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United States 
of America 


ongressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Fripay, JANUARY 28, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Bishop W. Earl Ledden, Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, again we wait 
before Thee for assurance of Thy pres- 
ence in the deliberations of this day. We 
are grateful for the traditional courtesy 
of this honored body. Grant that again 
today there may be expressed the mu- 
tual respect that so greatly advances the 
work committed to their hands. 

May we who exercise freedom of 
speech likewise honor freedom to be 
heard. 

Grant that, on this Hill of the law— 
and of judgment—the lowly as well as 
the exalted may ever be heard, their 
rights protected, and justice served. 
Even as we pray that our cry may come 
unto Thee, so do we pray for the com- 
passion and the patience to let the cry 
of the oppressed come unto us: the cry 
of grief and of suffering, of poverty and 
privation, of despair and alienation. 

May we who put forth so great ef- 
fort to be understood, strive also to 
understand. 

We know not what a day—or a deci- 
sion—may bring forth. But before the 
day is done, or the decision made, we 
pause in Thy presence to plead that 
nothing shall be done in this place that 
will make our children ashamed of us; 
but that here may be spoken a word 
heard ’round the world, a word of such 
elevation and enlightenment as shall lift 
men’s hearts and strengthen their hands 
to rid the world of the sin and obscenity 
of the war system, and to establish— 
though with toil and tears—a human 
habitation fit for the family of man for 
whom Christ died. 

For His sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 27, 1966, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
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nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour, and that statements dur- 
ing the transaction of routine morning 
business be limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, mean- 
ing routine only; that is, the reading of 
speeches, and so forth? 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 

Robert C. Seamans, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Harold Howe II, of North Carolina, to be 
Commissioner of Education; 

Franklyn A. Johnson, of California, to be 
an Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; 

Dr. William B. Bean, of Iowa, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents, National Library 
of Medicine, Public Health Service; and 

Dr. Stewart G. Wolf, Jr., of Oklahoma, to 
be a member of the Board of Regents, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2844. A bill to provide credit under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act for periods of 
separation from the service of certain em- 
ployees of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II: to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 


CASE) : 

S. 2845. A bill to provide for the selection 
of qualified persons to serve as jurors in each 
U.S. district court without regard to their 
race or color; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
and Mr. KuUCHEL) : 

S. 2846. A bill to protect civil rights by 
providing that it shall be a Federal offense 
to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any of his civil rights; by providing crim- 
inal and civil remedies for unlawful official 
violence; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2847, A bill to amend the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public Law 845- 
81); and 

S. 2848. A bill to provide basic authority for 
the performance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Aviation Agency, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2849. A bill for the relief of Philip Dun- 
stan Gabb; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2850. A bill to authorize the posthu- 
mous promotion of 2d Lt. Walter Neville Levy, 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2851. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act with respect to 
grants for construction of treatment works; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2852. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands on Hog Island in Northamp- 
ton County, Va., to the individuals who orig- 
inally donated the land to the United States; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
McNAMARA): 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution favoring the 
holding of the Olympic games in America in 
1972; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS WITH RESPECT TO IN- 
TERCHANGE OF VIEWS AND IN- 
FORMATION BY AGENCIES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT SHAPING FIS- 
CAL AND MONETARY POLICY 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 73) expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect 
to the full and free interchange of views 
and information by agencies of the Gov- 
ernment shaping fiscal and monetary 
policy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet], two bills to 
provide for effective law enforcement and 
nondiscriminatory administration of jus- 
tice in civil rights cases. 

Because of the public outcry in re- 
cent years caused by the acquittal of per- 
sons charged with crimes against Negroes 
and civil rights workers, the attention 
of legislators and civil rights groups has 
focused on this problem and we propose 
action during this session of Congress. 

The bills would 

First, make it a Federal crime for 
a person or a group of persons to con- 
spire or to act to deprive another per- 
son of his constitutional rights, and 
would provide greater penalties when 
bodily injury or death results; and 

Second, provide a uniform method of 
jury selection through the use of names 
from the U.S. census, and allow the U.S. 
attorney to seek relief in the Court of 
Appeals if a local jury commissioner 
continued to discriminate even in the 
use of names from the census lists. 

It is acknowledged that in many parts 
of this country citizens are excluded 
from participation on juries solely be- 
cause of race. In large measure, the 
reason is the wide discretion given jury 
commissioners in choosing members of 
jury panels. In some districts panel 
members are chosen from the voting 
lists, which even today contain few Ne- 
groes in some States; in others, they are 
chosen from the telephone books, where 
the poor are not represented to the same 
extent as the affluent, and, in at least 
one instance, juries were chosen from 
the membership lists of the local PTA— 
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hardly an organization likely to produce 
a jury of his peers to try an illiterate 
Negro laborer. 

When an unrepresentative jury con- 
victs a man unjustly, he has a remedy 
in an appeal to a higher court, and if 
systematic exclusion can be proved, the 
conviction is reversed. When guilty de- 
fendants are unjustly acquitted, how- 
ever, no remedy exists because the State 
cannot appeal an acquittal. These bills 
seek to provide such a remedy, first by 
making the trial of civil rights offenses 
possible in Federal instead of State 
courts and by providing meaningful 
penalties and second, by providing a 
uniform method of jury selection which 
will preclude the possibility of system- 
atic exclusion. 

The first bill is actually a composite 
and expansion of bills I have already 
introduced. Combining my earlier bill to 
clarify court interpretation of section 
242 of title 18, with my bill to increase 
the penalties in civil rights crimes where 
death or serious bodily harm result, we 
now offer a completely rewritten sec- 
tion 241 and 242. These new sections 
would make it a Federal crime for an 
individual or group of individuals to 
conspire or act so as to deprive another 
of his constitutional rights. Penalties 
are greater where bodily injury or death 
result. It is our intention to make it 
possible to try offenders such as the 
murderers of Michael Schwerner, An- 
drew Goodman, and James Chaney in 
Federal courts under these statutes, and 
to provide appropriate penalties. This 
bill also makes local governments re- 
sponsible in civil damages for the 
wrongs of their employees. 

We believe this legislation is critically 
necessary, and shall do our utmost to 
obtain action on it. 

The second bill provides a uniform 
method for choosing jury panels so that 
when these cases are brought to Federal 
court, the accused will be judged by a 
truly representative cross section of his 
community. Briefly, the method set out 
in the bill requires the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census to submit a list 
of names, chosen at random, to each jury 
commissioner, and requires that jury 
panels be chosen from those lists. Of 
course, some of the names on the list may 
not be useful since the latest census 
would not necessarily reflect deaths and 
changes in residence, but as many names 
as would be necessary to form a jury 
panel would be made available by the 
census. Further, if the jury commis- 
sioner continued to discriminate among 
the names submitted, the U.S. attorney 
would be empowered to go to the U.S. 
court of appeals for that circuit and ask 
relief. 

These bills may not be the final an- 
swer. Different versions will be submit- 
ted by both a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators and by the administration. I wel- 
come those bills; in fact I fully expect 
to cosponsor them because I believe every 
aspect of this problem should be studied 
and considered and no particular solu- 
tion is, at this point, definitive. In offer- 
ing these two bills today, however, I hope 
we are beginning the debate, and putting 
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before the public this grave and pressing 
problem. We respectfully submit that 
action is urgently due, and that grave 
deficiencies in our judicial system, caus- 
ing it to be held in disrepute, have been 
evidenced; and we hope there may be 
early action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The bills will be received and appro- 
Priately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and other Senators), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as indicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
CASE): 

S. 2845. A bill to provide for the selection 

of qualified persons to serve as jurors in each 


U.S. district court without regard to their 
race or color. 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
and Mr. KucHEL): 

S.2846. A bill to protect civil rights by 
providing that it shall be a Federal offense 
to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any of his civil rights; by providing crim- 
inal and civil remedies for unlawful official 
violence; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF NORTHWEST AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations of the Department of State 
requesting the proposed legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2847) to amend the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 
(Public Law 845-81), introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1965. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is en- 
closed a draft of a proposed bill “To amend 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950” 
(Public Law 845-81). 

It is requested that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion; its enactment is recommended. 

At present, the act is concerned only with 
the conservation of fish and shellfish. How- 
ever, currently pending ratification or ad- 
herence is a protocol to the International 
Convention to the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, 1949, which would permit the conserva- 
tion of harp and hood seals under the terms 
of the Convention. The Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Act of 1950 is the implementing 
legislation for the Convention. To date, 11 
of the 13 parties to the Convention, includ- 
ing the United States, have ratified or ad- 
hered to the protocol. It is expected to enter 
into force presently. One purpose of the 
proposed amendment is to bring the act into 
conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
vention as amended by the said protocol. 
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Although Americans do not participate in 
the harp and hood seal fishery at present, 
the Department believes that this Govern- 
ment should be empowered to enforce any 
measures for the conservation of harp and 
hood seals which might come into force un- 
der the protocol and be thus prepared to 
fulfill obligations the United States assumed 
in ratifying the protocol. 

A further amendment is proposed in order 
to remove an ambiguity in the act. Sec- 
tion 4(b) provides that not more than five 
members of the industry advisory committee 
to the U.S. Commissioners to the Commis- 
sion, designated by the committee and upon 
approval by the Commissioners, may be paid 
their expenses “incident to attendance at 
meetings outside of the United States.” The 
Department of State, responsible for the 
selection of the U.S. delegates such as those 
from the industry advisory committee, has 
interpreted this section to mean that up to 
five committee members may be paid their 
expenses to Commission or panel meetings 
outside the United States but that no com- 
mittee members may have their way paid by 
the Government to meetings inside the Unit- 
ed States. This works a hardship on ad- 
visory committee members who must pay 
their own expenses if they are to attend 
such meetings in this country. However, it 
is also possible to interpret the section to 
mean that not more than five committee 
members may have their way paid to meet- 
ings held outside the United States but that 
there is no limitation on the number of 
members who may have their way paid to 
meetings inside the United States. This 
would also be undesirable. The act should 
be amended to bring it into accord with 
implementing legislation of other fisheries 
conventions and to clarify its meaning. We 
believe that the act should clearly limit the 
number of committee members whose ex- 
penses may be paid, but that it should be 
possible to pay such expenses to meetings 
of the Commission or a panel thereof held 
within the United States. The next Com- 
mission meeting in the United States is 
scheduled to be convened at Boston in June 
1967. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 
AND ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain func- 
tions and activities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, requesting the proposed leg- 
islation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2848) to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1966. 
Hon. Hurert HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the enclosed proposed bill “To provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, and for other purposes” be in- 
troduced in the Senate at your earliest 
convenience. 

The proposed bill would amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator to provide certain goods and services 
not otherwise available to Agency employees 
and dependents as necessary in remote areas. 
Specifically, it would provide the Administra- 
tor with authority to (1) furnish emergency 
medical services and supplies; (2) purchase, 
transport, store, and distribute food and 
other subsistence supplies; (3) establish, 
maintain, and operate messing facilities; (4) 
provide motion pictures for recreation and 
training; (5) reimburse Agency employees for 
food, clothing, medicine, and other supplies 
furnished by them in emergencies for the 
temporary relief of distressed persons; and 
(6) construct and maintain living and work- 
ing quarters and facilities. 

This proposal is remedial in nature and 
would, if enacted, provide the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency with specific 
legislative authority in carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities. It is remedial in nature be- 
cause similar authority was given to the 
Secretary of Commerce by Public Law 390, 
81st Congress (63 Stat. 907), and delegated 
by the Secretary to our predecessor agency, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. How- 
ever, Public Law 390, 81st Congress, was, 
through inadvertence, not incorporated into 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and, while 
the functions of the Administration of Civil 
Aeronautics were transferred to the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
authority of Public Law 390, 81st Congress 
remained in the Secretary of Commerce. 
Since the establishment of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, the provisions of Public Law 390 
have been extended to the Agency by language 
in the annual appropriation acts. 

In drafting the proposal, several minor 
changes have been made to the provisions of 
Public Law 390. For example the Admin- 
istrator already possesses adequate authority 
to make available to other agencies services, 
equipment and facilities on a reimbursable 
basis when appropriate (sec. 302(k) of the 
Federal Aviation Act). Therefore, all pro- 
visions relating to this subject in Public Law 
390 have been deleted. The limitation on 
providing certain services within the con- 
tiguous United States has been removed. 
The provisos of paragraphs (b) and (c) of 
Public Law 390 calling for reports to the Con- 
gress have likewise been omitted, consistently 
with the congressional intent expressed in 
Public Law 706, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 966). 
In addition, the provision relating to the 
furnishing of emergency medical services has 
been modified. The Administrator would 
have authority in emergencies to provide em- 
ployees and their dependents with free med- 
ical supplies and free transportation to the 
nearest locality where suitable medical care 
can be obtained. However, in any case where 
medical treatment is afforded under this bill, 
the employee would be charged a fee in an 
amount refiecting reasonable value of the 
treatment. 

In exercising his authority under para- 
graph (6) of the proposed bill, the Admin- 
istrator would continue to utilize, to the 
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fullest extent practicable, the existing capa- 
bilities of the Department of Defense in 
awarding contracts for the performance of 
construction services so as to avoid duplicat- 
ing existing engineering and construction 
capability within the Department of the De- 
fense. Living quarters would be made avail- 
able to employees in accordance with other 
applicable provisions of law. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. MCKEE, 
Administrator. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT RE- 
LATING TO GRANTS FOR CON- 


STRUCTION OF TREATMENT 
WORKS 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, after many years we in 
this country are finally beginning to 
realize that we have poisoned to an 
alarming degree one of America’s price- 
less natural heritages—our bountiful 
supply of water. We do not have to look 
far to see the damage that our past ne- 
glect has caused. Our streams teem with 
pollution, our rivers run high with waste, 
our lakes can support less life with each 
passing day. The problem is manifest; 
only the solution is hard to see. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the 
damage caused by water pollution is 
apparent. The Merrimack River in 
northeastern Massachusetts has the un- 
happy distinction of being the oldest 
polluted river in the country today, and 
naturally it is one of the dirtiest. 

The Merrimack is the worst example of 
a bad situation, a situation which is hav- 
ing a subtle but profound effect on much 
of our Nation. The water shortage con- 
fronting my State and many other States 
in the country would not exist if our 
rivers could be used safely. Nor would 
we face the dangers that pollution 
brings to animal life, nor the denial of 
recreational opportunity, nor the odors 
and sights and dangers to health. 

Innumerable Federal, State, and pri- 
vate programs have documented the dan- 
gers of water pollution. It has been 
recognized by Federal legislation since 
1948, and continuing through the pas- 
sage last session of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. 

But even though we recognize the need 
and take legislative action, we will not 
win our battle against pollution until we 
develop a program of government assist- 
ance which is comprehensive enough to 
meet the enormous challenge that we 
face. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has estimated that we will 
need more than $850 million each year 
through 1970 to finance the construction 
of the pollution abatement plants which 
are vital to clean our waters. Yet our 
present Federal program provides only 
a small part of that amount. Only 5 
States offer financial support to local an- 
tipollution projects, and most of the areas 
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in our Nation which are affected by pol- 
lution lack the resources to build the 
necessary facilities. 

We have stopped turning our backs 
to the problem of pollution, but we have 
not yet fully faced it. It is time that 
we did face it, and time that we realized 
it will take a great deal of effort and 
money to undo the damage which our 
past neglect has caused. 

Our Nation’s water supplies are a pre- 
cious national resource. It is fitting that 
the Federal Government protect that re- 
source, through joint Federal, State, and 
local effort. Accordingly, I am introduc- 
ing at this time a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, and 
provide: 

First. That $500 million be authorized 
each year beginning in fiscal year 1967. 

Second. That the first $250 million ap- 
propriated each year be allotted to all 
States under basic per capita income and 
population formula. 

Third. That the remaining $250 mil- 
lion be allotted to States which match 
Federal grants and have projects ready 
to be put into operation which cannot be 
funded under the first allotment. 

Fourth. That an additional 10 percent, 
making 40 percent, be provided for proj- 
ects which receive 30-percent State 
matching grants. 

Fifth. That existing dollar ceilings be 
eliminated, and a full 30-percent grant 
be provided for all projects regardless of 
total cost. 

The bill increases the amount of Fed- 
eral assistance offered each year for pol- 
lution abatement, from $150 million to 
$500 million. Measured against the an- 
nual need of $850 million, the amount 
specified in this bill seems the realistic 
minimum contribution which the Fed- 
eral Government must make. Because 
of the severe limitation on the fiscal re- 
sources of States and local areas, it is 
clear that Federal assistance will have 
to be substantial. 

But simply making more money avail- 
able will not be enough. To be truly 
effective, a program of Federal assist- 
ance must be designed to assure maxi- 
mum participation by the States in sup- 
port of pollution abatement projects. 

The bill I introduce today would en- 
courage that participation. It would di- 
vide the $500 million appropriation into 
two basic parts; $250 million would be 
appropriated each year on the present 
formula; that is, distributed to all States 
on the same basis of per capita income 
and population as is done currently with 
$150 million. 

The other $250 million of the annual 
Federal appropriation would go to those 
States which are prepared to match 
Federal grants, and which have projects 
ready to begin that cannot be funded un- 
der the basic per capita income and pop- 
ulation formula. 

This approach would reward States 
that take the initiative in committing 
their own funds for pollution abatement, 
and develop their own programs for as- 
sistance. Today only five States have 
grant programs. This response is in- 
adequate, but it is unlikely to improve 
because of the serious limitations on 
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State financial resources unless State 
participation is made more attractive. 

Under my proposal, States which are 
willing to assist in cleaning our waters 
would be rewarded by receiving $1 of 
Federal aid for every $1 they appropri- 
ated for local pollution projects. This 
financial assistance would be in addi- 
tion to the Federal funds available to lo- 
cal projects in any particular State un- 
der the program’s basic formula. If 
enough States developed programs to 
take advantage of this Federal incentive 
arrangement, the $250 million appropri- 
ated for this purpose could become $500 
million in community antipollution 
spending. 

There are other features in this bill 
which I feel would give incentive to State 
and local pollution abatement projects. 

The bill authorizes an additional 10- 
percent grant in Federal funds, making 
a total of 40 percent, for projects which 
receive a full 30-percent State matching 
grant. This would offer States an addi- 
tional incentive to match funds, and it 
would motivate communities to increase 
the pressure for State assistance by mak- 
ing the overall impact of such State as- 
sistance far greater than the State con- 
tribution standing alone. 

Local communities hoping to fight the 
battle against pollution encounter an im- 
mense burden. Since 1957, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
held 37 enforcement conferences, involv- 
ing over 1,200 communities, to consider 
the pollution of interstate waters endan- 
gering the health and welfare of the Na- 
tion. It is estimated that almost $2 bil- 
lion is needed to build the pollution 
abatement plants which are needed for 
full compliance with the Secretary's 
guidelines. 

A recent survey by HEW has also dis- 
closed that the 100 largest cities in this 
country need $1.3 billion for pollution 
abatement facilities. These needs are 
immediate, and they will not be met 
without a massive and united effort. 

If the additional Federal funds I pro- 
pose are authorized, it will also be pos- 
sible to remove the existing dollar ceil- 
ings on project grants. 

These dollar ceilings have severely 
handicapped the ability of the program 
to encourage local action and initiative. 
Congress has gradually increased the 
ceiling from $250,000 per project in 1956 
to $600,000 in 1961, and, most recently, 
to $1,200,000 in the Water Quality Act of 
1965. But these limited increases have 
only drawn attention to the fact that the 
incentives have not been enticing. They 
offer little attraction when compared 
with the high costs of financing pollution 
abatement facilities. 

When this Senate approved the con- 
ference report of the Water Quality Act 
on September 21, 1965, my distinguished 
colleague from Maine, Senator MUSKIE, 
emphasized that the change in the al- 
location formula did not represent a 
judgment as to the realistic levels of 
Federal grants in the future. 

From my experience in the State of 
Massachusetts, I know how unrealistic 
the present ceilings are. For instance, 
the city of Haverhill, with a population 
of 43,000, is planning a $23.9 million fa- 
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cility to treat the raw sewage being 
dumped into the Merrimack River. But 
even with a maximum $1.2 million grant, 
the remaining $22 million expense will 
have to be financed by 30-year munici- 
pal bonds. This debt will increase the 
city property tax rate at least $10 by 
1967, to a total of about $110 per $1,000 
valuation. This burden is unreasonable: 
Haverhill is not a wealthy city. The 
Secretary of Labor has classified it an 
area of surplus labor. The same situa- 
tion exists in neighboring Lowell. Lowell 
has a population of 86,000 and needs a 
$25.2 million facility. I could cite many 
similar examples throughout my State. 
In short, Mr. President, it is imperative 
that we remove the existing dollar ceil- 
ings and provide a full 30-percent grant 
if we seriously intend to stimulate local 
pollution abatement. Only such a grant 
can offer a realistic incentive for commu- 
nities to act promptly and effectively. 

The need to clean our waters is great 
and pressing. The costs are immense. 
But they must be met if we are to have 
the water necessary for the future. The 
potential returns, therefore, certainly far 
exceed the investment. The $500 million 
to be authorized by these amendments, 
along with the $250 million which the 
States can be expected to contribute, will 
be a decisive step toward meeting the 
more than $850 million annual need pro- 
jected by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Emphatic action 
is needed now, and I am confident that 
we shall not refuse to act. 

In 1869, George C. Whipple, speaking 
for my State’s first board of health said: 

We believe that all citizens have an in- 
herent right to the enjoyment of pure and 
uncontaminated air and water and soil; that 
this right should be regarded as belonging to 
the whole community; and that no one 
should be allowed to trespass upon it by his 
carelessness or his avarice or even his ignor- 
ance. 


Now, almost 100 years later, the pollu- 
tion of this Nation’s waters is far more 
serious. We are confronted with at least 
37 interstate waters whose pollution 
threatens the health and welfare of our 
citizens. If we are to insure the inherent 
right of which George Whipple spoke, we 
must act resolutely and we must act now. 
Water, the natural resource upon which 
we daily depend for life, is far too pre- 
cious for us to delay in its care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2851) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act with 
respect to grants for construction of 
treatment works, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
ON HOG ISLAND, NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY, VA., TO THE FORMER 
OWNERS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Edward O Neil I and George 
P. O'Neil. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to enable the U.S. Government to 
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fulfill what I feel is a moral obligation to 
the O’Neil brothers. 

In 1935, the U.S. Coast Guard asked 
the O’Neil brothers to donate some of 
their land on Hog Island, Northampton 
County, Va., for use by the Government 
as a Coast Guard station. The O’Neil 
brothers agreed to the Government’s re- 
quest, and for the token sum of $1, sold 
5.4 acres. At that time, the Coast Guard 
assured them, in a letter of October 17, 
1935, that the erection and operation 
of the Coast Guard station at the place 
specified will not in any way hamper your 
actions or rights to the rest of the prop- 
erty.” This assurance was of para- 
mount importance to the O Neils since 
the 5.4 acres that they donated to the 
Government represented only a minute 
portion of the island in question. They 
continued to hold title to approximately 
3,000 additional acres on the island. 

The 5.4 acres deeded to the Coast 
Guard, however, represented the only 
navigable harbor on the island. The 
Coast Guard allowed the O'Neil brothers 
to use this area as access to the balance 
of their property which, without such 
access, would become useless to them. 

The O’Neils now confront this situa- 
tion: The Coast Guard has decided that 
it no longer needs its station on Hog 
Island and, accordingly, has turned it 
over to the General Services Administra- 
tion for use by other Federal agencies or 
sale. No other Government agency has 
expressed an interest in the property. 
The GSA, therefore, has declared the 
property to be excess to the needs of the 
U.S. Government. The property is now 
advertised for sale by sealed bids on 
February 7, 1966. 

The O’Neil brothers, acting on the 
good faith of their Government, and in 
response to a direct request from the 
United States, now find themselves faced 
with the possibility of having their pa- 
triotic act of 30 years ago return to de- 
stroy the inherent value of the balance 
of their property. This will happen, if 
the property is sold in the manner pres- 
ently expected, because they will be 
totally at the mercy of the future owners 
of the Coast Guard station for access to 
their property. 

In light of the fact that the Coast 
Guard has had the use of the O'Neils' 
property for 30 years, and that the O’Neil 
brothers were originally assured that 
deeding the property to the Government 
would “not in any way hamper their ac- 
tions or rights as to the rest of the prop- 
erty,” the equities of their case demand 
the return of these 5.4 acres to the O’Neil 
brothers upon payment by them to the 
Government of the fair market value of 
the land. This can be accomplished by 
the prompt enactment of my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2852) to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands on Hog Island 
in Northampton County, Va., to the indi- 
viduals who originally donated the land 
to the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Scott was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES IN AMERICA IN 
1972 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the city of 
Detroit, which performed so superbly at 
the last meeting of the International 
Olympic Committee, is cranking up a 
new effort to host the Olympic games. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee has au- 
thorized Detroit to be the lone U.S. city 
to appear before the international com- 
mittee in April, when it begins delibera- 
tions of the site of the 1972 games. 

The entire community was at a peak 
of enthusiasm when it made its bid for 
the 1968 games. More than 300,000 citi- 
zens signed petitions declaring eager 
support. An Olympic stadium was blue- 
printed. Both business and labor ral- 
lied behind the drive. 

It was—why disguise the fact—a bit- 
ter disappointment when Detroit was 
edged out in the final competition by 
Mexico City. 

It is a tribute to Michigan resiliency 
that Detroit is coming back to try again, 
even though its chances are diminished 
by the fact that the international com- 
mittee might be reluctant to locate two 
successive games in North America, 

Nevertheless, Detroit is trying again 
and its presentation—I can promise— 
will be an impressive one. 

Today, I ask that the U.S. Congress 
formally support the city in its new 
effort. I ask passage of a joint resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

I hope that the Congress will consider 
it approvingly and speedily, secure in the 
knowledge that—win or lose—Detroit 
will play the game well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 131) 
favoring the holding of the Olympic 
games in America in 1972, introduced 
by Mr. Harr (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
Namara), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO EN- 
COURAGE STRENGTHENING CO- 
ORDINATION BETWEEN THE AD- 
MINISTRATION AND THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as the 
ranking Republican member on the 
Joint Economic Committee, I submit a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that the coordination 
between the administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board must be strength- 
ened and improved. I am honored to 
announce that a companion measure is 
being introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative ROBERT 
F. ELLSWORTH, of Kansas, also a member 
of the Joint Economic Committee. 

Our hearings with respect to the in- 
terest rate increase by the Federal Re- 
serve Board very clearly indicated that 
coordination between the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the other Agencies of 
Government leaves a great deal to be 
desired, and is largely informal, on an 
“I will take you out to lunch” basis. I be- 
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lieve the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] who also introduced a resolu- 
tion on this subject, may wish to say a 
word on this subject also. 

It is my conclusion and that of several 
of my colleagues on the Joint Economic 
Committee that the present state of co- 
ordination and cooperation is very un- 
satisfactory to the Nation and to the 
processes of Government. This resolu- 
tion would put Congress on record as 
favoring: 

First. Regular meetings—at least six 
times a year—of the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Second. Procedures which would re- 
quire key administration economic ad- 
visors to keep the Federal Reserve Chair- 
man fully apprised of any development 
or information of which they are re- 
spectfully aware and which should be 
brought to the attention of the Board 
for the effective discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Third. Procedures requiring the Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman to keep all mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board fully 
apprised of any information he receives 
from the executive branch which has 
relevance to the effective and informed 
exercise by the Board of its respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. President, it is essential that the 
coordinating mechanism be improved. 

During the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s hearings concerning the Federal 
Reserve Board’s decision to raise the 
discount rate, the committee spent con- 
siderable time on the question of how 
well that decision was coordinated with 
the administration and it seems to me 
that the hearings which were splendidly 
conducted, very conclusively proved the 
need. 

Our hearings show that while there 
was a degree of coordination between 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the President and his key eco- 
nomic advisors last December, these ar- 
rangements were quite imperfect. Ex- 
isting coordination between the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget remains largely informal, and to 
an important degree, dependent on the 
personal dispositions of the individuals 
involved. Chairman Martin indicated 
at the hearings that prior to Robert An- 
derson’s tenure as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he had no way to talk to the Presi- 
dent about matters of mutual concern. 
During the tenure of Secretary Hum- 
phrey, the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board again had no access to ex- 
plain his point of view. 

I believe that the determination of 
sound economic policy, which requires 
close coordination of key economic pol- 
icymakers, is far too important to be 
left to chance or informal arrangements. 

These hearings left me unsatisfied re- 
garding the extent to which the admin- 
istration itself fully coordinates its eco- 
nomic policymaking with that of the 
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Federal Reserve Board. The burden of 
coordinating economic policy falls as 
much on the administration as on the 
Federal Reserve Board. If the adminis- 
tration’s main complaint against the 
Board’s action was that its timing was 
wrong and that it acted without full 
knowledge of the fiscal 1967 budget—and 
I believe that was the administration’s 
main complaint—then it is clear that the 
administration was not living up fully 
to its responsibility for coordinating eco- 
nomic policy. 

At the time of the hearings it was dif- 
ficult for me to believe—and it is difficult 
for me to believe now—that with little 
more than 1 month to go before the fiscal 
1967 budget was to be announced, the 
administration had not yet decided upon 
the main features of its budget, includ- 
ing the financial requirements of the 
war in Vietnam. Those decisions require 
long and careful planning, the broad de- 
tails of which should have been made 
available to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which after all is charged by law—the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended—to set 
interest rates and the availability of 
credit. If the administration replies that 
such information was available to the 
Fed, then its ringing accusations 
against the Federal Reserve Board sound 
hollow indeed. I could understand the 
President’s dismay at the Fed’s action 
if he was contemplating a drastic change 
from existing administration economic 
policy, but neither the state of the 
Union message nor the budget failed to 
disclose information to that effect. 

I draw two additional lessons from 
these hearings: First, the flow of infor- 
mation between the administration and 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
as well as the Chairman should be im- 
proved; second, the President should be 
given ample notice of any request re- 
ceived by the Federal Reserve Board 
from Federal Reserve banks for a change 
in the discount rate. 

The resolution I am submitting today 
makes an attempt to improve the coordi- 
nating mechanism between the admin- 
istration and the Nation’s money man- 
agers. The form of the measure I in- 
troduce is a concurrent resolution, a 
“sense of the Congress” resolution. I do 
this because evidence obtained at these 
hearings does not call for legislation 
amending the Federal Reserve Act and 
because I remain convinced of the de- 
sirability of the present independence of 
the Federal Reserve System. This inde- 
pendence, circumscribed by responsibil- 
ity and the dictates of the Employment 
Act of 1946—which places a major re- 
sponsibility in the sphere of economic 
policymaking in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Federal Government—has 
served this Nation well under both Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions. 

The Joint Economic Committee will 
begin its hearings on the President’s 
Economic Report and budget within the 
next few days. In view of the admin- 
istration’s unwillingness to appear before 
us on this issue in December, I plan to 
question the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and the Director of the 
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Bureau of the Budget, with regard both 
to their position on the Federal Reserve 
Board’s action of December 3, and on the 
subject of economic policy coordination 
in general at that time. I believe that 
the committee’s Republican members— 
and I am sure many members of the 
committee’s majority—will be equally in- 
terested in hearing what the administra- 
tion witnesses have to say on these vital 
issues. 

I hope that appropriate arrangements 
will be made among members of the 
“Quadriad,” that they will promulgate 
regulations.for the purpose, and that 
thus this resolution will be unnecessary, 
but I hope it will point the way to a very 
necessary reform of what seems to be a 
large loophole in the coordination of 
economic policy within our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 73) was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 73 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
finds that determination of sound national 
economic policy requires a full and free 
interchange of views and information among 
the agencies of the Government exercising 
primary responsibilities in fiscal and mone- 
tary affairs, and that a failure to achieve 
such interchange can result in actions which 
are detrimental to the American economy. 
It is accordingly the sense of the Congress— 

(1) that meetings of the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, should be held at regular intervals 
but not less often than six times a year; 

(2) that the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget should keep the Chairman and the 
members of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and other members 
of the Federal Open Market Committee fully 
apprised of any developments or information 
of which they are respectively aware and 
which should be brought to the attention of 
the Board for the effective discharge of its 
responsibilities: 

(3) that the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
should keep the members of the Board ap- 
prised of any information which he has re- 
ceived from any officer or agency of the Gov- 
ernment which has relevance to the effective 
and informed exercise by the Board of its 
responsibilties; and 

(4) that the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
should notify the President whenever any 
request to raise discount rates is received by 
the Board from a Federal Reserve bank. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
warmiy support the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. As a matter of fact, 2 weeks 
ago I introduced a similar resolution. I 
hope the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will hold hearings on these 
resolutions, and that the Senate may 
consider them. It is a fact that there is 
not the kind of cooperation between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the other fis- 
cal policymaking agencies of our Federal 
Government which there should be. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 20, 1966, the names of 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Douctas, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Mexx, and Mr. Moss were added as ad- 
ditional cosponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 126) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing that the term of office 
of Members of the House of Represent- 
atives shall be 4 years, introduced by 
Mr. Bax (for himself and Mr. METCALF) 
on January 20, 1966. 


MICHIGAN OFFICIAL PROTESTS 
SCHOOL MILK SLASH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, de- 
spite the fact that I have been daily pro- 
testing the action of the Budget Bureau 
in withholding $3 million from the spe- 
cial milk program for schoolchildren, I 
have not heard one word spoken in de- 
fense of the cut. Instead, there has been 
an anguished outcry from public ser- 
vants and private citizens alike over this 
false economy move which, in reality, 
saves the taxpayer nothing. 

Today, I read ‘nto the Recorp one such 
protest from the chief of the Michigan 
Department of Education's school 
lunch program. The letter points out, as 
I have done so many times on the floor 
of the Senate, that the price increase re- 
sulting from the milk program cutback 
will necessitate a rise in the price of milk 
to the schoolchild and a consequent de- 
crease in consumption. It also mentions 
the difficulty school districts have in ad- 
justing to an unanticipated program cut- 
back after the school year has begun. 

Before I read the letter, Mr. President, 
I should like to inform the Senate that 
the two Senators from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara and Mr. Hart] fully support 
my position concerning this cut. In fact, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] 
indicated his intention to insert the let- 
ter in the Recor if I did not do so. 

Mr. President, this is an excerpt from 
a letter written by James L. Borough, 
chief, school lunch program, Department 
of Education, State of Michigan: 

To make a long story short—I should like 
to register a serious objection to the recent 
instructions of the Bureau of the Budget. 
School budgets have been predicated upon a 
5-percent reduction in special milk claims 
and have been set for many months. Pric- 
ing arrangements have been determined prior 
to the consideration of any reduction what- 
soever and have also been set for months. I 
am convinced that as a result of these in- 
structions, many schools will be forced to 
raise prices in order to balance budgets and 
as a consequence reduce the amount of milk 
served to children. 

It may be that the Bureau of the Budget 
anticipates that out of a $103 million pro- 
gram, a $3 million reduction will not be 
noticeable. Let me assure you that our share 
of this amount will be. 

Naturally, being somewhat unaccustomed 
to such procedures, I cannot help but won- 
der if in the future based upon this experi- 
ence the Bureau could limit expenditures 
to $98 million, $95 million, or $90 million. 

Next year—what? 


It is one thing to anticipate a reduction 
of funds at the beginning of the school 
year and quite another to reduce an appro- 
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priation and force unanticipated adjust- 
ments after the year is half over. 
I repeat—next year—what? 


Mr. President, let me conclude by 
stating that next year, if the recommen- 
dations of the Bureau of the Budget are 
carried out, the school milk program will 
be virtually destroyed and cut down to 
a small fraction of what it has been in 
the past. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
has so effectively been underscoring in 
recent days, I, too, have shared the dis- 
appointment which he has voiced at the 
reduction in the current school milk pro- 
gram and the recommended reduction 
for the year ahead. 

To me, it is regrettable that in both 
the school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams, we do not find a highly concen- 
trated effort made to insure that those 
who need it most shall get it, a concept 
with which few would quarrel. 

There is an overall reduction in both 
programs, in a day when we are debat- 
ing the problem of guns or butter. It 
seems to me clear that whether it be 
guns or butter, we are slashing away at 
one defenseless area in our society. 

It seems to me that Congress, at least, 
should maintain the present level of the 
school milk program as well as the school 
lunch program. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, in his 
daily insistence on bringing this subject 
to the attention of the Senate, serves us 
all very well. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 18 Leg.] 
Alken Javits Proxmire 
Anderson Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Boggs Mansfield Russell, S.C. 
Cannon Morse Saltonstall 
Dirksen Morton Talmadge 
Hart Muskie Thurmond 
Inouye Nelson Young, N. Dak. 
Jackson Prouty Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BAYH], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
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Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucuHet], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed 
to request the attendance of absent Sen- 


ators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Byrrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
Cask, Mr, CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. Corron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fannin, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GORE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jorpan of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
MourpHy, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. Scott, Mr. SIMPSON, Mrs. 
SMITH, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, and Mr. YARBOROUGH, en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE QUIET IN THE 
HALL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, at the 
Midvale School in Madison, Wis., a 
teacher, tired of student noise in the hall, 
required fifth graders to write an essay 
entitled: Why You Should Be Quiet in 
the Hall.” 

Mr. President, I believe that this would 
be a very useful essay for every Senator 
to read. 

The fifth grader, Jim Shaw, settled 
everyone’s hash with what I suspect is 
the most devastating satire on the cult of 
conformism uttered by man or boy in 
this century. 

I ask unanimous consent that this es- 
say be printed at this point in the Recorp 
for consideration by Senators and others, 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Wr You SHOULD BE QUIET IN THE HALL 
(By Jim Shaw, fifth grade, Midvale School, 
Madison, Wis.) 

Your reputation on being quiet (if you 
have one) in the hall will last you the rest 
of your life. It is a very valuable reputation 
to have, so I'm going to talk about it. 

First, talking in the hall gets a very big 
rage out of the teacher. Second, it probably 
will make you talk when you are not sup- 
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posed to do it (like in a hospital, for in- 
stance). Third, if you talk in lines too much, 
nobody will be your friend. 

Talking when you are not supposed to is 
not at all polite. If a professor came to 
school, and saw you talking in line, he 
wouldn't like it at all. When you grow up, 
you will hardly have any friends at all. The 
Armed Forces (Army, Navy, Marines, Air 
Force) would like you a lot better if you 
didn’t talk as much. 

If you're a Senator, OK; but if you're not, 
be quiet in the halls. 


POLICY IN SELECTING DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL SITES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Washington Star of 
Thursday, January 20, carried a news 
story with the headline: Integration 
Urged as Policy in Picking District of 
Columbia School Sites.” According to 
the Star, the District Board of Education 
is being urged by one of its members “to 
make an official policy of encouraging 
integration in the selection of school sites 
and attendance boundaries.” 

Mr. President, as the chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia, I am opposed to 
such a policy, and I shall be alert to any 
effort to make such a policy a guide- 
line in the selection of school sites. 

Education—rather than integration— 
remains the prime purpose and objective 
of the public school system. Apparently, 
some people would invert the order and 
would have the public school system exist 
for the overriding purpose of integration, 
with education being secondary. In this 
instance, the suggestion is being ad- 
vanced that integration be a State policy 
in the location of schools. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Brown against Board of Education on 
May 17, 1954, ruled that children in pub- 
lic schools could not be segregated on the 
basis of race, as this would contravene 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. The same Court ruled the 
same day in the case of Bolling against 
Sharpe, that racially segregated public 
schools could not be maintained in the 
District of Columbia by virtue of the 
due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. But the Court has never ruled 
against de facto segregation nor against 
racial imbalance in the public schools. 
The Court only ruled that race shall 
not be a factor in the assignment of 
children to schools in the public school 
system. 

The ruling cuts both ways. Just as it 
prohibits State-enforced segregation of 
a Negro child in the public school system 
because of his race, by any fair inter- 
pretation, it would also prohibit the 
State-enforced assignment of a white 
child, solely on the basis of race, to a 
particular school in order to achieve in- 
tegration or racial balance. To do that 
would be to deprive the white child of 
its liberty in violation of the due process 
clause of the 5th and 14th amendments. 

By the same token, the Court has not 
ruled that integration must be a State- 
enforced factor in the selection of public 
school sites any more than segregation 
can be a State-enforced objective in such 
selection. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I insist that, 
while we must abide by the decision of 
the Court, we are not required to make 
integration the primary goal, the alpha 
and omega, of the public school system. 

As long as it is my duty to act upon 
budget requests for the District of Colum- 
bia public school system, I shall attempt 
to act in fairness toward both Negro and 
white children, and I shall strive to 
provide the best educational programs 
possible to all in order that each individ- 
ual may develop whatever potential he 
possesses to the extent to which he is in- 
herently capable. 

I do not subscribe to the notion that 
the only quality education is that educa- 
tion which has been acquired under 
conditions which meet some precon- 
ceived State-enforced or pressure-group- 
advanced theory of what constitutes a 
proper racial mix or balance. I shall 
continue to support those public school 
sites which best serve the most students, 
regardless of race, and always with due 
regard to the reasonable cost and fair 
value of the property. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire news story 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 20, 1966] 

INTEGRATION URGED AS Policy IN PicKING D.C. 
SCHOOL SITES 


(By Harriet Griffiths) 


The District Board of Education was urged 
by one of its members yesterday to make 
an official policy of encouraging integration 
in the selection of school sites and attend- 
ance boundaries. 

“I think this is done now, but I think we 
want it stated someplace,” said Mrs. Louise 
B. Steele, the Board member who suggested 
it. She said a written guideline would help 
the public and school administrators at the 
same time. 

A committee to be appointed by Wesley S. 
Williams, Board chairman, will look into the 
drafting of a policy statement on the promo- 
tion and preservation of integration as a 
factor in school planning. 

The Board now has guidelines dating from 
1954, the year of the Supreme Court ruling 
against segregated schools. The guidelines 
are designed to help the integrating school 
system prevent racial discrimination or the 
flouting of school boundaries for racial 
reasons. 

Earlier, the Board decided to revise its 
plans for replacement of the Ludlow School 
building at 7th and G Street NE. to avoid 
the purchase and demolition of 14 homes 
on the south side of Morris Place NE. 

The revision followed a tour of the site 
on Tuesday by Board and school officials in 
response to objections by Mrs. Marguerite 
Kelly, Democratic precinct chairman, that 
the overall plan would displace 500 persons, 
mostly Negroes, and result in de facto seg- 
regation. 

‘The original plans for the new school called 
for destruction of all units on the north 
side of Morris Place and of another group 
at the 7th Street end of the south side. 

The Board has now decided that the site 
should be restricted to the area bounded by 
6th, 7th, and Morris Street, leaving the prop- 
erty on the south side of Morris Place intact. 

The revision partially satisfied Mrs. Kelly, 
who wants the site to be bounded by 4th, 
5th, D, and E Streets NE.—2 square blocks 
that include the old Carberry School now 
used as a warehouse. 
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“We still protest the site which takes 73 
homes and a 12-unit apartment building and 
will displace a minimum of 500 people,” she 
said in a statement. 

The Board approved some preliminary 
plans for replacement of Seaton Elementary 
School, to be moved from its present site 
at 2d and I Streets NW. to a site near Shiloh 
Baptist Church, 1500 9th Street NW. 

A tentative move arose during the session 
to drop the Board’s advisory committee on 
the District’s model school system, an ex- 
perimental subsystem in the Cardozo area. 

Its chairman, Judge David L. Bazelon, 
chief judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District, has been highly critical of what 
he sees as deficiencies in the division. 

Mrs. Gloria K. Roberts, Board member who 
raised the question, made no mention of 
Bazelon or his criticism, however, in suggest- 
ing a review of the value of continued service 
by the advisory committee. 

The Board decided that its president would 
discuss the matter with Judge Bazelon. 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
in a recent issue of Catholic Lawyer is an 
excellent article entitled “The Right of 
Privacy.” 

I ask consent that this provocative 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic Lawyer, autumn 1965] 
THE RIGHT oF PRIVACY 

The right of privacy has been defined as 
the individual’s right to be free from unwar- 
ranted intrusions and publicity. It is, in es- 
sence, “the right of the individual to be let 
alone.“ Although the right of privacy ap- 
pears to be a recently emerging doctrine, 
its basis can be traced to the laws of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and to the Anglo-Saxon 
common law.: whereat protection was 
granted only from physical interference with 
life and property. In its development, a 
trend has evolved which evidences a fuller 
recognition and appreciation of the more in- 
tangible and spiritual values inherent in the 
scope of protection afforded by the right. 

The best known exposition of a modern 
right of privacy is found in the often-cited 
law review article by Samuel D. Warren and 


Warren and Brandeis, “The Right to 
Privacy,” 4 Hary. L. Rey. 193, 205 (1890). 

2 Hofstadter, “The Development of the 
Right of Privacy in New York” 1-7 (1954); 
Pound, “Interests in Personality,” 28 Harv. 
L. Rev. 343, 357 (1915). For example, subse- 
quent to the passage of the New York statute, 
the Supreme Court of Georgia condemned 
the Roberson decision as repugnant to the 
ordinary concepts of justice, and espoused 
a concept that there was a distinct non- 
statutory right of privacy which is capable 
of judicial recognition. Despite the lack of 
common-law precedent or commentary as a 
determinative factor, support was found for 
the decision in the natural law and in the 
State and Federal constitutional tees 
that no person shall be deprived of liberty. 
However, the use of constitutional guarantees 
as a foundation for the right has been criti- 
cized as being logically weak. The Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights, although recog- 
nizing in the abstract the existence of the 
right of privacy, do not allocate to each indi- 
vidual his specific personal rights against 
such an invasion. These provisions furnish 
only the safeguards and bulwarks against 
governmental power. 

*Nizer, “The Right. of Privacy: A Half 
Century’s Development,” 39 Mich. L. Rev. 
526, 527-28 (1941). 
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Louis D. Brandeis.“ In reviewing early deci- 
sions granting relief for violation of privacy 
on the basis of defamation, invasion of a 
property right, and breach of contract or of 
implied trust, the authors determined that 
an underlying theory permeated such deci- 
sions; this theory was “the right of privacy.” 

The right of privacy is presently protected 
in the vast majority of jurisdictions in the 
United States.“ In some jurisdictions the 
right is based solely upon statute; in others, 
the right finds its basis in the Constitution, 
in the natural law or as an evolution of the 
early common law.* In either case, an ex- 
panded right of privacy is one that has re- 
ceived only recent recognition. Its develop- 
ment has been revolutionary, even in its 
most conservative form, and it has arisen in 
an area which, prior to 1890, was only scant- 
ily recognized. This note shall discuss the 
present status of the right of each individual 
to a share of privacy, and will attempt to 
predict the ultimate resolution of various 
pronen created by the extension of the 

ght. 


EVOLUTION AND SCOPE OF THE COMMON-LAW 
RIGHT 


Intrusion 


In those jurisdictions which have recog- 
nized the common-law right of privacy, the 
developing case law has been penetrating and 
extensive.’ Early in the common law of the 
United States, it was recognized that physi- 
cal intrusion violated the right of privacy.“ 
This concept of unauthorized intrusion was 
logically extended in the case of Rhodes v. 
Graham * to the tapping of telephone wires 
running into the plaintiff’s home. The court 
held that such action constituted an un- 
warranted intrusion; ergo, an invasion of 
the right of privacy. 


Exposition of public facts 

Generally, an act will constitute a viola- 
tion of privacy at comomn law if it consti- 
tutes a prying or intrusion into a private 
matter which would be offensive to a reason- 
able man. On the other hand, if the mat- 
ter is public, e.g., a public document, death 
certificate, or photograph taken while part 
of the public scene, there is no recognized 
invasion because one impliedly consents to 
the revelation’ Therefore, under normal 
circumstances, if a fact is public in nature, 
there can be no intrusion or invasion of pri- 


Warren and Brandeis, supra note 1. 

955 Prosser, Torts sec. 112 at 831-32 (3d ed. 
1964) 

» Comment, 16 U. Det. L. J. 78 (1952). While 
some jurisdictions recognize the right as an 
evolutionary concept, others do not. New 
York, for example, rejected evolutionary 
foundations and pioneered in the statutory. 
coverage. Pavesich v. New England Life Ins. 
Co., 122 Ga. 190, 50 S.E. 68 (1905) (acceptance 
of evolutionary foundations); Roberson v. 
Rochester Folding Box Co., 171 N.Y. 538, 64 
N.E. 442 (1902) (rejection of evolutionary 
foundations). í 

See generally Green, “The Right of Pri- 
vacy,” 27 Ul. L. Rev, 237 (1932). 

Dea v. Roberts, 46 Mich. 160, 9 N. W. 
146 (1881) allowed recovery against a physi- 
cian who allowed an unauthorized man to 
accompany him during a childbirth. See 
generally Ludwig, “Peace of Mind” In 48 
Pieces versus Uniform Right of Privacy, 32 
Minn. L. Rev. 734, 735 (1948). 

238 Ky. 225, 37 S.W.2d 46 (1931); see also 
McDaniel v. Atlanta Coca Cola Bottling Co., 
60 Ga. App, 92, 2 S.E.2d 810 (1939), wherein 
recovery was allowed for the use of micro- 
phones in a hospital room. 

10 Bre v. Smith, 104 N. J. Eq. 386, 146 Atl. 34 
(ch. 1929). An unauthorized investigation 
into a bank account was enjoined. See 
generally Prosser, Privacy,“ 48 Calif. L. Rev. 
383, 389-92 (1960). 

u Note, 44 Va. L. Rev. 1303 (1958), 
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vacy in obtaining it. Analysis reveals that 
although the public record factor is of im- 
portance in determining the difference be- 
tween public and private facts, it is not to 
be considered conclusive. 

In the case of Melvin v. Reid,“ the plain- 
tiff, formerly a prostitute, had been a de- 
fendant in a sensational murder trial. After 
her acquittal she abandoned her prior profes- 
sion and became a virtuous member of so- 
ciety. Subsequently, a motion picture was 
exhibited which utilized her name and past 
as revealed on the record of the murder trial. 
The court held that even though the in- 
cidents used were part of the public record, 
the movie was a direct invasion of her right 
of privacy, Thus, although the disclosure 
in Melvin was of a public record, the deci- 
sion is indicative of the fact that there is 
something in the nature of a “mores” test 
by which liability exists for publicity given 
to those things which the customs and ordi- 
nary views of the community will not 
tolerate. 

Disclosure 

In addition to intrusion, the common-law 
jurisdictions have also held the public dis- 
closure of embarrassing private facts, e.g., 
publicizing delinquent accounts,“ to be gen- 
erally actionable as a violation of the right of 
privacy. In this situation, it is the pub- 
licity afforded the private matter which is 
actionable, not the invasion or intrusion. 
Hence, a garageman who notified the com- 
munity that a customer’s payment was past 
due by means of a sign posted in his window 
violated the customer’s right of privacy.” 

It is important to realize that truth, which 
is usually a defense to an action for def- 
amation, is not a defense to an action for 
invasion of privacy. Thus, the fact that the 
plaintiff actually owed the money would 
not alter the determination. It appears, 
therefore, that the common-law jurisdic- 
tions have been able to develop, in the area 
of publications, an extension of the law of 
defamation which is not confined by the 
defense of truth. 


Appropriations 

The most recently protected area, in 
common-law jurisdictions, deals with the 
individual’s right to be free from the com- 
mercial exploitation of his identity.“ In 
regard to this phase of the common-law 
right, it is ni to note that it applies 
only to natural living persons; corporations, 
deceased persons, and animals are thus ex- 
cluded."* Generally, the exploitation takes 
the form of appropriation of the plaintiff’s 
name or likeness for the defendant’s bene- 
fit." Recovery for appropriation can be 


12 112 Cal. App. 285, 297 Pac. 91 (1931). 

Melvin v. Reid, 112 Cal. App. 285, 297 
Pac. 91. (1931); see Man v. Rio Grande Oil 
Co., 28 F. Supp. 845 (N.D. Cal. 1939). Contra, 
Sidis v. F. R. Pub. Corp., 113 F. 2d 806 (2d 
Cir. 1940) . 

14 Brents v. Morgan, 221 Ky. 765, 299 S.W. 
967 (1927). 

15 Ibid; see Kacedan, The Right of Pri- 
vacy,” 12 B.U.L. Rev. 353, 376-79 (1932). 

10 Prosser, supra note 10, at 398. 

1? This area corresponds with that protected 
by statute, see Ludwig, supra note 8, at 747. 

* See generally Nizer, supra note 3, at 549- 
53. N.Y. Gen. Bus. Law, sec. 397 prohibits 
the use of the name or identity of a nonprofit 
association or corporation organized exclu- 
sively for charitable, patriotic or religious 
purposes for advertising purposes or purpose 
of trade. This legislation was mainly de- 
signed to operate in regard to services and 
sale of goods. University of Notre Dame v. 
Twentieth Century Fox, 22 App. Div. 2d 452, 
455-56, 256 N.Y.S. 2d 301, 305 (ist Dept’s), 
aff'd, 15 N.Y. 2d 904, 207 N.E. 2d 508, 259 
N.Y.S. 2d 832 (1965), 40 Notre Dame Law. 
330 (1965). 

% Prosser, supra note 10, at 401. 
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had if a photograph or likeness is published 
in or as part of an advertisement, or used 
in connection with an article of fiction, 
since either would have an advantageous 
commercial use. On the other hand, recov- 
ery has been denied when an identity is 
utilized in news or material which is edu- 
cational or informative in nature since it 
is the public at large which reaps the bene- 
fit, and not the defendant. Between the 
poles of news and fiction there appear to 
be no guidelines by which the eventual 
determination of a specific case may be 
reached. However, courts have generally 
applied a de minimis rule in order to avoid 
the consequences of a violation of the right 
in extreme situations.“ For example, a 
sailer who had posed for a recruiting poster 
which appeared as background in 9 out 
of 8,500 feet of film was unable to recover. 


THE EVOLUTION AND SCOPE OF THE STATUTORY 
RIGHT OF PRIVACY 

Schuyler v. Curtis * was the earliest New 
York case acknowledging the possible exist- 
ence of a right to privacy. In Schuyler, the 
trial court enjoined the display of a statue 
of a deceased person because she had not 
attained public notoriety. The court of ap- 
peals, however, held that if any right of 
privacy existed at all, it did not survive after 
death and could not be enforced by the 
relatives of the deceased. The tenor of the 
court’s opinion indicated that New York 
was not disposed, at that time, to recognize 
a right of privacy as a legal entity, or to 
entertain its invasion as the basis for an 
independent cause of action. In Roberson 
v. Rochester Folding Boz Co., * the court of 
appeals clarified the New York position when 
it declared that no common law right of 
privacy existed in the State. This decision 
was primarily based upon three factors: (1) 
the lack of common law precedent; (2) the 
mental character of the injury; and (3) the 
fear of a deluge of litigation.“ In response 
to the storm of professional and popular dis- 
approval following this holding, the legisla- 
ture created a statutory right of privacy. 
This highly specific enactment made it both 
a misdemeanor and a tort to make use of 
the name, portrait or picture of any living 
person for advertising purposes, or for pur- 
poses of trade without the person’s written 
consent. 

Both the common law and the statutory 
jurisdictions protect a living person’s iden- 
tity from commercial exploitation. In the 
statutory jurisdictions, however, the legisla- 
ture provides the sole protection. The New 
York statute, and those patterned after it.“ 


Ludwig, supra note 8, at 742. 

= Freed v. Lowes, Inc., 175 Misc. 716, 24 
N. V. S. 2d 679 (Sup. Ct. 1940). 

#15 N.Y. Supp. 787 (Sup. Ct. 1892); see 
Pavesich v. New England Life Ins. Co., supra 
note 6, at 207-10, 50 S.E. at 75-76. 

* Supra, note 6. Defendant, without 
knowledge or consent of plaintiff, printed and 
circulated in public places about 25,000 like- 
nesses of plaintiff, a young woman, with the 
words, “Flour of the Family” and the name 
of the milling company on each print. The 
Court of Appeals refused to enjoin the de- 
fendant. 

* Kacedan, supra note 15, at 621-22. 

* N.Y. Sess. Laws 1903, ch. 132, secs. 1, 2 
(embodied in N.Y. Civ. Rights Law, secs. 
50, 51). The statute was held constitutional 
in Rhodes v. Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 193 
N.Y. 223, 85 N.E. 1097 (1908), aff'd, 220 U.S. 
502 (1911). See generally Hofstadter, op. cit. 
supra note 2, at 12, 13; note, 9 St. John’s L. 
Rev. 159 (1934). 

% Okla. Stat. Ann. tit. 21, secs. 839-40 
(1958) which is similar to the New York leg- 
islation, except that it provides greater pro- 
tection of privacy by requiring the written 
consent of descendants for 50 years after 
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prohibit the use of the name, portrait or 
picture of any living natural person with- 
out his written consent for advertising pur- 
poses or purposes of trade.” Although the 
statutory right appears somewhat restricted, 
there has been no significant difference of 
application in this area as compared with 
the common law jurisdictions.** Both stat- 
utory and common law jurisdictions recog- 
nize that the unauthorized use of another’s 
name or picture for commercial purposes 
cannot be countenanced. 

The problems involved in determining an 
actionable violation of the right in a statu- 
tory jurisdiction are illustrated by the re- 
cent decision of University of Notre Dame 
v. Twentieth Century-For, wherein the 
president of the university sought relief 
under sections 50 and 51 of the New York 
civil rights law. The court noted that he 
was named only in two brief passages in the 
book “John Goldfarb, Please Come Home,” 
and not at all in the film. In applying the 
de minimis rule, this was considered to be 
of “fleeting and incidental nature which the 
civil rights law does not find offensive.” * 
The university, being an incorporated in- 
stitution was afforded no right of privacy 
under the statute. The court concluded by 
stating that since Notre Dame’s grievances 
sounded in defamation, its remedy lay at 
law in libel, not in equity for invasion of 
the right of privacy. 

Although the right-of-privacy statutes 
afford protection similar to that offered in 
common law jurisdictions, they have an in- 
herent defect since their applicability is 
severely limited to certain enumerated in- 
stances. While legislation encompasses the 
most common method of invasion of privacy, 
other flagrant abuses actionable at common 
law, such as wiretapping and eavesdropping, 
are outside the statutory protection. In ad- 
dition, the statutes prohibit only the use of 
a name or likeness. The publication of em- 
barrassing intimate details of private life is 
without their scope. 

Viewing the New York statute mechani- 
cally, it appears to be plagued with a dual 
character. Its penal sanction and the fact 
that it is unrecognized in New York’s com- 
mon law require that it be given strict inter- 
pretation. However, its remedial purpose 
would seem to foster an expansive liberal 
construction. The resulting stresses have 
caused confusion, and have narrowed its ef- 
fectiveness by limiting and restricting its 
apparent purpose to the literal confines of 
the statute. It has been remarked that the 
statute “has never emerged from its 
shadow.” Thus, in an area where the 
statutory right could have surpassed the pro- 
tection provided by the common law, the 
New York statute, instead, followed the 
common law by denying public institutions, 


the subject’s death or, if there are no de- 
scendants, it protects the memory of the de- 
ceased for 50 years. Violation is a felony. 
Utah Code Ann. secs. 76-4-7, 8, 9 (1953) 
follows New York generally but includes 
prohibition of commercial exploitation of 
public institutions and public officials. It 
also protects against the use of a deceased's 
likeness by requiring written consent of the 
personal representative or heir. Va. Code 
Ann. secs. 8-650 (1957) limits protection to 
residents of the State. 

* N.Y. Civ. Rights Law, secs. 50, 51. 

38 Prosser, supra note 10, at 401. 

22 App. Div. 2d 452, 256 N.Y. S. 2d 301, 
aff'd, 15 N.Y. 2d 904, 207 N.E. 2d 508, 259 
N.Y. S. 2d 832 (1965). 

= University of Notre Dame v. Twentieth 
Century-Fox, 22 App. Div. 2d 452, 454, 256 
N.Y. S. 2d 301, 304 (1st Dep't 1965). 

= Binns v. Vitograph, 210 N.Y. 51, 55, 103 
N.E. 1108, 1110 (1913). 

* Hofstadter, “The Development of the 
Right of Privacy in New York,” 13 (1954). 
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corporations or deceased persons the right of 
privacy. 

The rationale for withholding recognition 
of a right of privacy in a deceased person ap- 
pears to be that it is a personal right of the 
deceased * and further, that the exercise of 
such a right would impose burdensome re- 
strictions upon the freedom of the press.” 
This reasoning, however, would seem falla- 
cious in both respects. It is not the de- 
ceased’s privacy, but that of his relations 
which is invaded by unwarranted disclosure 
concerning him. In addition, recognition 
of the right would not impose upon the com- 
munications media any greater restriction 
than now exists for a living person, and the 
exceptions relating to public figures and 
newsworthiness would still be applicable. 
Statutory protection against the use of a de- 
ceased’s likeness is already adopted to a 
limited degree in other States and by the 
Federal Government.” This type of legisla- 
tion appreciates the continuing character of 
the deceased's identity, and protects his 
memory and those persons closely related to 
him from commercial exploitation. 


THE FEDERAL RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Increased appreciation of the rights of the 
individual in general, must be accompanied 
by an increased sensitivity to the right of an 
individual to be “left alone.” The U.S. Su- 
preme Court recognized this right in Gris- 
wold v. Connecticut.* Although the facts of 
Griswold necessarily limit its conclusion and 
impact, the recognition of any facet of the 
right of privacy must be considered a signifi- 
cant development. The subject of the dis- 
cussion in Griswold was a Connecticut stat- 
ute which had historically made the use of 
contraceptive devices a criminal offense. In 
holding the statute to be unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court declared that implicit in 
the U.S. Constitution is a right to privacy in 
the marital relationship; that the Connecti- 
cut statute abridged that right; and that this 
statute was also in violation of the process, as 
stated in the 14th amendment. 

Thus, the Court has directly postulated 
that a right of privacy is extant in one sphere. 
Although this sphere is the marital relation- 
ship, an historically sacrosanct area, the case 
may be the precursor of significant applica- 
tions of the right in other areas. 

It must be stressed that the right, as in- 
terpreted in the Griswold case, is a right to 
be free from governmental interference, at 
both the State and Federal levels. There- 
fore, any extensions of the Griswold doctrine 
will be available only as rights of action 
against governmental agents. Invasions, by 
individuals, of the privacy of other individ- 
uals, whether that privacy be of the marital 
relationship or otherwise, is apparently not 
included in Griswold’s impact. This con- 
clusion flows from the fact that in other 
areas, where governmental interference with 
individuals has been proscribed as violative 


However, it is interesting to note that 
N.Y. Gen. Bus. Law, sec. 397 does provide 
this protection for religious, benevolent, and 
educational associations. 

™ Schuyler v. Curtis, 147 N.Y. 434, 42 N. E. 
22 (1895). 

5 Comment, 1953 Wash. U.L.Q. 109. 

Green, “Relational Interests,” 29 III. L. 
Rev. 460 (1934); note, 40 Notre Dame Law. 
324 (1965). 

For the States involved, see supra note 
26. Federal law prohibits the registration 
of a trademark if it consists of or comprises 
a name, portrait, or signature identifying a 
particular living individual except by his 
written consent, or of the name, signature 
or portrait of a deceased President of the 
United States during the life of his widow, 
if any, except by the written consent of the 
widow.” 60 Stat. 428 (1946), 15 U.S.C., sec. 
1052(c) (1964). 

% 381 U.S. 479 (1965). 
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of the Constitution, e.g., illegal searches and 
seizures, similar actions by individuals have 
not been proscribed. 


CONCLUSION 


The need for legislative updating of the 
right of privacy in New York and other States 
with similar approaches, whether statutory or 
not, is evident. What is required is inten- 
sive examination of the current status of 
the position of these jurisdictions in relation 
to that of other States and foreign countries. 
Original legislation is necessary not only to 
place these jurisdictions at the level of the 
more liberal jurisdictions, but also to insure 
the proper development of this right within 
a dynamic society. The nationwide syndi- 
cated press and network communication sys- 
tems require that the individual be afforded 
a more uniform protection, since these scien- 
tific advances have multiplied the potential 
for infringement of his privacy. In addi- 
tion, the advent of electronic eavesdropping 
devices greatly increases the possibility of 
intrusions designed solely to acquire and 
disclose injurious information in order to 
satisfy personal vengeance. Such activity 
would not constitute commercial exploita- 
tion, and if the information was truthful, the 
injured party would lack a remedy. Lastly, 
if a New York revision is effected, there 
exists the distinct possibility that it may be 
adopted as the nucleus of uniform legisla- 
tion. With this in mind, it seems that New 
York should enlarge the right of privacy 
and overcome the inadequacies created by 
anachronistic approaches, thereby creating 
a common denominator in an area otherwise 
without a standard, 


“WHY CAN’T YOU STAY WITH YOUR 
CHILD IN THE HOSPITAL?” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the leading 
article in the January 23 issue of Parade 
was an article entitled, When He's in the 
Hospital, Why Can't You Stay With Your 
Child?” The article pointed out the ad- 
vantages of allowing parents of young 
patients to visit freely, even stay with, 
their children. 

It is a thoughtful, provocative piece 
and I was pleased to note that, of the 
relatively few hospitals in the United 
States which have unlimited visiting and 
living-in facilities for parents of small 
children, a 121-bed rural hospital in 
Flemington, N.J., sets so splendid an 
example that medical men have come 
from as far as South America and Ceylon 
to see the system in operation. 

The article points out that at the Hun- 
terdon Medical Center visiting hours are 
unlimited for parents of children up to 
14, and a parent may room in with any 
child up to 14. In 75 percent of the cases, 
the mother stays with her child, She 
may dress and bathe the child; be with 
him through every phase of his hospital 
stay except in the operating room. She 
may give him pills or liquid medication 
under supervision of a nurse, may hold 
and comfort the child during spinal tap 
and catheterization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the article 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN HE’s IN THE HosPITAL WHY CaN'r You 
Stray WITH Your CHILD? 
(By Peggy Mann) 

That's my mummy’s chair. Don't take it 

away.” 
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Obligingly the nurse returned the hospital 
chair to its place beside the child’s crib, and 
Laura, 244, lay for hours staring out through 
prisonlike bars at the empty seat. 

She was in her quiet way helping to foment 
a major revolution that has dramatically 
affected most of the pediatric wards in Great 
Britain in the past 10 years—a revolution 
that can, with the cooperation of local com- 
munities, be extended to every hospital in 
the United States which accepts small chil- 
dren. 

Parental visiting procedures are perhaps 
the most anachronistic feature of hospital 
care in America today. In many hospitals 
parents are allowed to visit their sick toddlers 
only twice a week. Of some 5,550 general 
hospitals in this country, a mere 28 provide 
facilities for parents to remain overnight 
with their sick children. (One of these, the 
Hunterdon Medical Center, is described in 
the accompanying text.) 

In Great Britain the statistics are startling- 
ly different. Almost two-thirds of the hos- 
pitals that accept small children allow un- 
restricted visiting by parents, and the ma- 
jority of these also permit parents of toddlers 
to room-in with their hospitalized child. 
This situation is due in large measure to the 
campaign spearheaded by a tall, gentle, 
Scottish-born psychoanalyst, James Robert- 
son, who has recently concluded a tour of 
this country. After meeting with numerous 
American pediatricians, nurses, hospital au- 
thorities, and young mothers, Robertson is 
convinced that today any American com- 
munity—following the basic pattern set by 
Britain’s campaigning parents—can achieve 
impressive results. American doctors and 
hospital administrators,” he says, “are far 
more willing than ever before to listen to the 
case for unlimited visiting and rooming-in. 
The climate now is right.” 


A 15-YEAR CAMPAIGN 


The climate was far from right when James 
Robertson began his campaign in Britain 
some 15 years ago. At first little Laura was 
his only aid. Using a simple hand-held 
camera, Robertson made a film that revealed 
the close-up reactions of the small child sud- 
denly left alone in a white-robed world of 
strangers—allowed to see her parents for one 
brief visiting hour every other day. During 
the remaining interminable time the child 
tried her best to cope with the situation. 
Her best was not very good. 

The best of any hospitalized child of pre- 
school age is never very good if the youngster 
is separated from his mother. 

Robertson—a member of Britain's world- 
famed Tavistock Child Development Research 
Unit—has observed hundreds of hospitalized 
British, American, and West European chil- 
dren as part of his pioneering efforts to right 
an incredibly archaic blind spot in the care 
of small children in hospitals. His studies 
have proved conclusively that no matter how 
much toddlers and their individual histories 
may differ, the aftereffects of a motherless 
hospital situation are always basically the 
same. Upon a small child’s return home,” 
says Robertson, “he almost invariably shows 
acute behavior difficulties which usually per- 
sist for weeks or months and which can per- 
manently impair personality development. 
This is true even when the youngster has 
received the highest quality of care, kindness, 
and affection from doctors and nurses.” 

Laura provided an eloquent example of 
this. Her name had been chosen completely 
at random from a list of toddlers scheduled 
for minor operations. She proved a beauti- 
ful, blonde child, unusually well adjusted, 
secure, self-possessed and unspoiled. 

She entered the hospital a week later. 
Tricked by an invitation to “come and see 
the rocking horse,” she obediently allowed 
herself to be led away from her mother by 
a total stranger, who promptly stripped off 
her clothes and immersed her in an immense 
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bathtub, Most small children scream with 
indignation and terror at this point, but 
Laura, after an initial spasm of tears, gath- 
ered herself together and cooperated with 
the nurse, who proceeded to dress her in a 
sterile, shapeless hospital gown. 

The following morning when her mother 
came to visit she was told by the ward nurses 
that Laura had “settled in” very nicely and 
had not cried at all. Many other youngsters 
went into hysterics, moaned and rocked in 
misery, banged their heads against their crib 
or wept and wailed unceasingly. 

Laura’s tears came only when visiting hour 
was over. Then her sobs and piercing screams 
of “Mummy don't leave me here“ seemed to 
bear out the hospital's contention that visits 
from the parents merely upset young chil- 
dren, 

The trouble continued when Laura re- 
turned home. “It always does,” says Robert- 
son. 

Laura, who had been a very independent 
little girl, now screamed in terror whenever 
her mother was out of sight. She would 
snuggle in her mother’s arms, then without 
warning sit bolt upright and sock her mother 
with hard-clenched fists or scratch her face. 


“WHERE WAS YOU?” 


The child had, since infancy, slept undis- 
turbed through the night. Now she would 
not close her eyes unless her mother was 
in the cot by her crib. She would scream 
out in her sleep and wake up sobbing, “I'm 
not a naughty girl. I'm not. Please don’t 
send me there again.” Or, awake, she would 
demand with tearful belligerence, “Where 
was you all that time?” 

Laura's reactions, says Robertson, were 
basically those of almost every toddler who 
undergoes this motherless hospital situation: 
extreme overdependence on the mother 
coupled with outbursts of aggression to- 
ward her. The mother’s reactions were typi- 
cal, too. “She seems to blame me for some- 
thing,” she told Robertson, bewildered. 

James Robertson at first took his film, “A 
Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital,“ to members 
of the medical and nursing professions. The 
initial reactions were vehement attempts 
to deny its validity. But the Minister of 
Health took cognizance of the controversy, 
and on June 12, 1956, he appointed a com- 
mittee to study the matter. They did so— 
for 2 years. 

Meanwhile, Robertson produced another 
film about a little girl 9 months younger than 
Laura. Sally entered Amersham General, one 
of the few hospitals in Britain which routine- 
ly invite mothers to room in. Sally’s mother 
had a cot in her daughter's small glassed-in 
cubicle, shared kitchen facilities with oth- 
er mothers, and was encouraged to help in 
the care of her child. Although Sally’s 
operation proved surgically more difficult 
than Laura’s, she returned home and took 
up her life where she had left off. There 
were no traumatic psychological aftereffects 
whatsoever. 

The film “Going to Hospital With Mother,” 
shown in conjunction with the saga of Laura, 
made Robertson’s point doubly eloquent. The 
following year the Government's 40-page re- 
port on the subject was published. It con- 
tained many valuable recommendations. But 
the two most important advocated (1) that 
the parents of any hospitalized child should 
be granted unrestricted visiting privileges— 
and should help as much as possible with the 
care of the child and (2) that mothers of 
children under 5 should be allowed—indeed 
encouraged—to room in with their young- 
sters and that accommodations should be 
provided. 

The Minister of Health made it clear that 
the recommendations were to be regarded 
as official Government policy. 

But official reports can easily be pigeon- 
holed. A year after the report was issued, 
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only some 30 hospitals had made much ef- 
fort to follow its recommendations. 

The report was not, however, ignored by 
mothers. In 1960 a meeting was organized 
by a London housewife, Mrs. James Thomas 
Robertson’s films were shown, and in the 
ensuing discussion an organization was 
born: Mother Care for Children in Hospital. 
It is now nationwide with some 70 local 
branches. 

The methods and arguments used by these 
parents have been extraordinarily success- 
ful. In February 1965 the Minister of Health 
announced that 560 of the 853 hospitals that 
admitted children were allowing unrestrict- 
ed visiting by parents. An additional 48 
hospitals had adopted extremely generous 
visiting hours. And all new hospitals being 
built, or old hospitals being modernized, 
were to have 8 separate rooming-in cu- 
bicles for every 20 children’s beds. 

What is the current situation in American 
hospitals? The relatively few hospitals that 
do permit the mother to room in usually do 
so only if the child has a private or semi- 
private room. According to Dr. Claire Fagin, 
who has done an extensive study of the sub- 
ject, even in these hospitals the mother is 
* * * often ignored as though she were not 
there at all. As for unlimited visiting, there 
are hospitals scattered throughout the com- 
try which allow it, but they are certainly 
the exception rather than the rule.” 

American parents who wish to press for 
unlimited visiting and rooming-in accom- 
modations have no Government proclamation 
to aid them. However, they have an equal- 
ly effective tool. Most American hospitals 
are dependent upon local communities for 
financial support. Local organizations may 
offer to help the hospital—if the annual 
drive is devoted in part to raising money 
for added rooming-in accommodations. Or 
chapters may organize their own drives. 

Mothers can also show willingness to help 
the hospital meet any problems that may 
arise in regard to unrestricted visiting. For 
example, many MCCH chapters have orga- 
nized a baby sitting service available to the 
mother who must leave her other children 
when she visits her hospitalized youngster. 

All MCCH chapters act as clearinghouses 
for the latest information about parental 
visiting at nearby hospitals. And a nation- 
al newsletter gives mothers ammunition by 
pointing out the changes in visiting policies 
being made by hospitals throughout the 
country. Copies of these newsletters may 
be obtained by writing to Mother Care for 
Children in Hospital, c/o Mr. N. Safford, 16 
Berwyn Road, Surrey, England. 

How do local groups operate? 

Most British MCCH chapters have started 
with a few telephone calls plus a letter to a 
local newspaper stating the time, place, and 
purpose of the first meeting. This invari- 
ably results in a surprisingly good turnout. 
Invitations are also extended to local hos- 
pital authorities and pediatricians. 

At the first meeting British MCCH chapters 
generally show Robertson’s two films. These 
are now available at minimal cost from: 
New York University Film Library, 26 Wash- 
ington Place, New York, N.Y. Robertson's 
two books on the subject are also now avail- 
able here: “Young Children in Hospitals” 
(Basic Books) and “Hospitals and Children: 
A Parents’-Eye View (International Universi- 
ties Press). 

A committee is appointed to investigate 
the visiting hours and rooming-in situation 
of hospitals in the vicinity which accept 
children. The next step is to visit local hos- 
pital authorities in order to discuss these 
questions. It is important,“ says Robertson, 
“that the matter be treated as a common 
concern. And mothers should repeatedly 
point this out in their answers to the objec- 
tions they are likely to receive.” 

What are these objections? 
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Dr. Harold Goldstein, chief of pediatrics of 
the Central Manhattan Medical Group 
(which favors rooming-in), says, The heads 
of numerous children’s pavilions or pediatric 
wards are very often doctors who also spe- 
cialize in infectious diseases or virology and 
immunology. They have stressed the idea 
of increased cross-infection if parents were 
permitted to wander at will in and out of 
the children’s sections.“ 

Actually, however, exactly the contrary has 
proved to be the case. As the highly re- 
spected British medical magazine Lancet 
puts it: There is a decrease in cross-infec- 
tion when there is more handling by the 
mother.” The reason? When the child is 
“specialed" by his mother, “his contact with 
multiple caretakers is reduced.” 

“Settling in” is another argument. Most 
children do tend eventually to adapt to the 
hospital routine. They erupt into emotional 
displays only when parents visit and when 
they depart. “But,” says Robertson, we 
know now that the visits of the parents, far 
from making the unhappiness, reveals the 
desperate unhappiness that is already there. 
Furthermore, a small child has no time sense. 
Each time his mother leaves he believes it 
may be forever.” 


A GENUINE HELP 


Another common hospital objection: Un- 
limited visiting of parents interferes with 
hospital routine. 

Again, the opposite has proved to be true. 
The quiet coming and going of parents at 
various times during the day and evening 
means avoiding the congestion and excite- 
ment of rigidly restricted visiting hours in 
which a sudden flood of parents does create 
minor havoc among the children—and, con- 
sequently, the staff. The mother can also 
be a genuine help to the hospital staff if 
she is allowed to play a part in the care 
of her child. 

Britain's Amersham General Hospital has 
had over a decade of experience with room- 
ing-in mothers for children under 5 and 
with unlimited visiting hours for parents of 
all children. The statement of the chief 
pediatrician seems to sum up succinctly the 
answers to all objections raised by other hos- 
pital officials: “We have found that the moth- 
er's presence helps the hospitalized child re- 
cover more quickly and eliminates the prob- 
lem of a distressed child at home afterward.” 

If you are the mother of a young child, 
have you ever asked about the visiting-hour 
policies of the hospital with which your 
pediatrician is connected? “Too many moth- 
ers,” says Robertson, “wait until emergency 
descends before learning the answers to this 
question. Then it is usually too late for ef- 
fective action.” 

In most American communities this is a 
situation which cries out for change. It is 
also a situation of which you can say with 
certitude: “I can do something about this.” 


HOW ROOMING-IN WORKS IN ONE HOSPITAL 


Of the relatively few hospitals in the United 
States which have unlimited visiting and 
rooming-in facilities for parents of small 
children, a 121-bed rural hospital in Flem- 
ington, N.J., sets so splendid an example that 
medical men have come from as far as South 
America and Ceylon to see the system in 
operation. 

At Hunterdon Medical Center visiting 
hours are unlimited for parents of children 
up to 14, and a parent may room in with 
any child up to 14. In 75 percent of the 
cases, the mother stays with her child. She 
may dress and bathe the child, be with him 
through every phase of his hospital stay 
except in the operating room. She may give 
him pills or liquid medication under super- 
vision of a nurse, may hold and comfort the 
child during spinal tap and catheterization. 
She's there strictly for moral support,” says 
Chief Pediatrician Avrum Katcher. 
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COMMUNITY ANTENNA TELEVISION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
recent days, I have received many hun- 
dreds of letters from constituents who 
are subscribers to community antenna 
television and who are concerned for the 
future of this industry which currently 
provides superior reception for those 
many thousands of citizens who live in 
fringe areas. 

The CATV subscriber is concerned 
with anticipated rulings of the FCC. 
Many of their letters raise specific ques- 
tions about the authority of the Commis- 
sion and the need for the Congress to 
act in this matter. 

My own inquiries into the background 
of this issue indicate that the Congress 
interested itself in the case in 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. Extensive hearings were held 
but opposition of CATV owners and op- 
erators to any action by the Congress 
prevented a satisfactory resolution of the 
question. 

As far back as 1961, the FCC asserted 
its authority over certain aspects of the 
CATV system and was sustained by the 
courts. Although it has been reluctant 
to move further into this field, the ab- 
sence of congressional action and the 
growth of the industry have required it 
to continue to study the issue. A brief 
history of these considerations is pro- 
vided in a recent letter from the FCC 
to the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Communications. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: In light of recent 
inquiries and interest concerning commu- 
nity antenna television (CATV) matters 
now before the Commission, I thought it 
might be helpful to bring you and the 
committee up to date on our current activ- 
ities in this important field. 

The Commission, as the committee is 
aware, has long been concerned with the 
matter of CATV growth and its impact upon 
the fullest development of our nationwide 
television system. We have had these long- 
standing CATV questions under close and 
active study in a number of proceedings 
dating back to the late 1950’s. In our May 
1961 decision of Carter Mountain Trans- 
mission Corp. (32 F.C.C. 459), the Commis- 
sion asserted jurisdiction over common car- 
rier microwaves serving CATV systems, a 
jurisdiction which was subsequently sus- 
tained by the courts (321 F. 2d 359 (C.A. 
D.C.) cert. den. 375 U.S. 951). Following 
our Carter Mountain decision, the Commis- 
sion commenced further intensive studies 
and accumulated additional data on the 
overall CATV situation. These have enabled 
us to proceed to come to grips with the swift- 
moving developments in this field. 

In April 1965, the Commission adopted 
rules governing the grant of microwave au- 
thorizations being used to relay television 
signals to CATV systems (first report and 
order, docket Nos. 14895 and 15233). In gen- 
eral, these rules require that any micro- 
wave-served CATV system, upon request, 
carry the signals of local stations and re- 
frain from duplicating their programs from 
15 days before and after the local broadcast. 
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Preexisting microwave licensees were not 
immediately subject to these new microwave 
rules, but will generally be required to come 
into compliance at their license renewal 
time. These licenses generally expire on 
February 1, 1966, and applications for their 
renewal, which are now pending before the 
Commission, will be acted upon as soon as 
feasible consistent with our consideration of 
other basic CATV matters in docket No. 
15971, discussed below. Individual requests 
for waiver and exemption from these rules 
will, of course, be considered. 

On the same date in April 1965, the Com- 
mission also instituted a further CATV rule- 
making proceeding, divided into two parts, 
which is presently in progress. (Notice of in- 
quiry and notice of proposed rulemaking, 
docket No. 15971.) Part I of this proceeding 
proposed to finalize the Commission's inital 
conclusion that it had and should also ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the CATV systems not 
served by microwaves and, pursuant thereto, 
to extend to them the same requirements 
now governing the microwave-served systems. 
In part II of the proceeding, the Commission 
initiated an inquiry looking toward possible 
rulemaking on broader questions posed by 
the trend of CATV development. These in- 
cluded the effects on independent UHF sta- 
tions in major markets of CATV entry into 
those markets; possible limitations on the 
long-distance extension of stations’ signals 
by CATV and on CATV program origination, 
together with several other matters related 
to CATV impact on our broadcast system. 
Part II also included a notice of proposed 
rulemaking under which rules or other meas- 
ures, interim or final, might be taken to deal 
effectively with some of the more pressing 
problem areas. 

Interested parties have, of course, been 
provided an opportunity to submit counter- 
proposals, comments and replies on the mat- 
ters raised by the Commission's proposals and 
inquiry. All such filings have now been com- 
pleted. No final action on any aspect of this 
matter (docket No. 15971) has been taken to 
date. However, the Commission has now 
scheduled a meeting with its staff for Feb- 
ruary 10, 1966, at which time it will consider 
the issues involved in light of the comments 
addressed to them. 

The Commission intends to resolve as many 
of these CATV questions as it can as soon as 
it can. It is not possible at this stage to 
know what and when final action will be 
taken. In light of the complex and extensive 
record before us, I believe that no dispositive 
action will be taken at our February 10 meet- 
ing, and that subsequent meetings will be re- 
quired for our final decisions. 

I trust that the foregoing will be of assist- 
ance to you and the committee. I will, of 
course, be pleased to keep you advised of 
further developments in these areas and cer- 
tainly of any actions taken by us. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. WILLIAM HENRY, 
Chairman. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, it 
will be noted that the Commission has 
taken testimony and received comments 
from all interested parties and that it 
has not taken any final action. In fact, 
the letter from the Commission indicates 
that whatever action they may take will 
require additional meetings subsequent 
to February 10. 

The jurisdiction of the FCC to act in 
matters of CATV under present legis- 
lation can only be determined by the 
courts. The need for congressional 
action in this matter cannot be decided 
until the Congress has had an opportu- 
nity to review the opinion of the FCC. 
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In the meantime, I think it only proper 
for those of us who have received so 
much mail on this matter to inform the 
FCC of the views of our constitutents. 
I have done so. 


REGULATION OF CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of those clinical laboratories which 
render inferior service continues to be 
a major interest of professionals in the 
health field. The Governing Council of 
the American Public Health Association, 
at its most recent annual meeting, 
adopted a resolution expressing the con- 
cern of the Association and its member- 
ship on this topic. 

Enactment of the Clinical Laboratory 
Control Act of 1965, S. 2184, would safe- 
guard the interests of the public impaired 
by inefficient clinical laboratories. This 
measure, introduced last year by the jun- 
ior Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY], and myself is presently pending 
before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. It establishes con- 
trols by the Public Health Service over 
all clinical laboratories operating in in- 
terstate commerce. In addition to the 
American Public Health Association this 
proposal has the support of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and professional 
groups in the clinical laboratory field. 
I am pressing for hearings this year on 
this measure which is so important to 
the protection of the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REGULATION OF CLINICAL LABORATORIES 

The proper performance of laboratory and 
blood banking services is of vital concern to 
the public health, safety, and welfare of our 
citizens. Improper performance of a labo- 
ratory procedure may induce an erroneous 
diagnosis or contribute to the selection of 
an inappropriate method of treatment, re- 
sulting in illness or unn disability, 
hospitalization, injury or even death. 

The rapidly increasing complexity and 
scope of laboratory procedures demands a 
greater knowledge of developing scientific 
techniques. Despite this fact, a minority of 
States have laws regulating procedures and 
practices of clinical laboratories and blood 
banks, 

The American Public Health Association 
urges: 

1. The U.S. Public Health Service to de- 
velop recommendations on minimal stand- 
ards and on improvement of services of clini- 
cal laboratories and blood banks. 

2. Each State health department to as- 
sess the situation in its State and where 
necessary obtain appropriate legislation to 
regulate practices in clinical laboratories and 
blood banks. 

3. State health departments to provide 
consultation and training programs to assist 
clinical laboratories and blood banks in 
meeting established standards. 

4. Support of the principle contained in 
legislation introduced into the 89th Co 
which would regulate practices of clinical 
laboratories engaged in interstate commerce. 

(Adopted by the Governing Council of the 
90, 3968) Public Health Association, October 
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ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE TRUMAN AWARD 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the significant contributions of President 
Harry S. Truman to achievement of 
world peace were recounted by Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT H. HUMPHREY in Kansas 
City late last year. The tribute was in- 
cluded in remarks of the Vice President 
on the occasion of his receipt of the 
Harry S. Truman Commendation Award 
for dedicated service to world peace and 
for building bonds of friendship between 
Israel and the United States. 

In addition to his remarks to President 
Truman, Vice President HuMPHREY out- 
lined recent progress in the development 
of Israel. He points particularly to the 
spirit of the country which has given the 
people the will to make the desert bloom 
in the years following its declaration as 
a State in May 1948. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of the Vice Presi- 
dent in Kansas City be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, TRUMAN AWARD, Kansas Crry, Mo., 
DECEMBER 19, 1965 
I am highly honored to receive from you, 

Mr. President, the Harry S. Truman Commen- 

dation Award. 

But I feel that I should be giving it to you 
rather than the other way around. 

Mr. President, if anyone deserves the high- 
est commendation for dedicated servite to 
world peace and for building bonds of friend- 
ship between Israel and the United States, it 
is you. 

You ended World War II and brought peace 
to a weary and shattered world. 

You transformed President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s vision of a United Nations into reality. 

You took the historic decision to aid Greece 
and Turkey when the flames of freedom had 
almost flickered out in that part of the 
world. 

You launched and saw through to sensa- 
tional success the Marshall plan of aid to the 
war-torn nations of Europe. 

In the best American tradition, you aided 
friend and former foe alike. 

You first proposed—as point 4 of your 
1949 inaugural address—aid to the devel- 
oping nations of the world. I hate to think 
what chaos would reign in this world of jos- 
tling new nations if you had not taken that 
initiative and followed through on it. 

You rallied the free nations of Europe 
and America to halt the westward expansion 
of communism through the creation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

You had the high courage to take firm and 
decisive action when action was required— 
in the Berlin airlift, and in the U.N. action 
against aggression in Korea. 

These actions were aimed at maintaining 
the fabric of world peace in the face of ag- 
gression or threatened aggression—all were 
designed to defend freedom. 

We Americans have never taken arms to 
commit aggression or impose our will on 
other peoples—and we never will. 

And, Mr. President, you also played a cru- 
cial role at the rebirth of Israel. You have 
remained a firm friend of that gallant na- 
tion—small in area but great in spirit. 

I had the pleasure of speaking earlier this 
month at a dinner in honor of a great friend 
of yours—the late Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the 
first President of Israel. In preparing for 
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that occasion, I did a little delving into the 
dramatic events of that year of 1948. 

Dr. Weizmann was firmly confident that 
misunderstandings and misconceptions sur- 
rounding Israeli independence would be 
cleared away if he could only speak with you 
personally. 

It took the two of you only three-quarters 
of an hour to resolve the difficulties which 
lesser men on both sides had created. 

I think both of you must have had in mind 
the text from Isaiah which President Johnson 
is fond of quoting: “Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” 

As a direct result of this meeting of two 
great-hearted men, the United States recog- 
nized Israel on the very day of its declaration 
as a state—May 14, 1948. 

Mr. President, you were a great builder in 
your years of high responsibility—a builder 
of peace, of a new Europe, of Israel-American 
friendship, and of many other good things. 

I want to report tonight how we who came 
after you have tried to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities—how Israel is faring and what, in 
this holiday season, are the prospects for 
peace on earth to all men of good will. 

About Israel there is much good news to 
report. When it was reborn in 1948, it had 
less than 800,000 people. Now it has over 214 
million. 

These people have truly made the desert 
blossom—they have more than tripled the 
amount of land under cultivation and the 
amount of reclaimed land alone has shot up 
frora less than 500 acres to 84,000. 

New cities have been built. Schools and 
hospitals have been established to educate 
and to heal. 

Exports are running at a rate over 12 times 
the 1948 level. 

But, with all the aid from good people like 
you, it’s the Israelis themselves who have 
worked this miracle in the desert. And they 
are working hard today. 

The spirit is so scan that, when you 
visit there, you want to roll up your sleeves 
and get to work too. 

But there’s much more to Israel than its 
sheer physical achievements. I speak of its 
lively democratic process and how Israel has 
incorporated many peoples of different lands 
and cultural backgrounds into that democ- 
racy. 

While some of the newer nations are drift- 
ing toward one-party or even one-man re- 
gimes, many parties flourish in Israel. 

As the results of the recent election show, 
the elections are spirited, hotly contested, 
and the people are given meaningful choices 
in candidates and policies. 

That's good evidence of a mature democ- 
racy—a democracy that works in practice as 
well as in theory. 

Moreover, Israel has not husbanded her 
good fortune to herself. 

Short of money but rich in brains and tal- 
ent, she has given technical aid to over 70 
nations—an effort second in scope only to 
our own. 

She has received and trained thousands of 
students and technicians from other coun- 
tries—something like 1,500 a year. And I 
am pleased to note that the great majority 
of them go back home and work at the jobs 
for which they have been trained. 

Mr. President, news from Israel is good. I 
wish I could say as much about our progress 
toward building the enduring peace we all 
seek, 

Since you left office 12 years ago, we have 
faced numerous crises and threats to the 
peace: the Berlin ultimatum, the breach of 
the test moratorium, the Berlin wall, the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

There have been tensions and even hos« 
tilities between good friends of ours— 
Greece and Turkey over Cyprus—India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir. 

But there have been very substantial gains 
as well. There has been the steady growth 
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in the prestige and influence for good of the 
United Nations. There has been the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, putting a stop to the 
poisoning of the air we breathe by nuclear 
debris. 

Of all the new nations which have come 
into being since 1953, not a single one has 
chosen to embrace communism. 

Indeed, the Communists have yet to win a 
free election anywhere. They have a talent 
for marshalling the guns, but not for mar- 
shalling the ballots. 

Above all, the monolith of world commu- 
nism which you confronted has broken asun- 
der—into two major adversaries and many 
smaller ones. 

The Soviet leaders now say that they have 
abandoned war as the means of winning the 
world for communism. They profess con- 
fidence that peaceful competition will show 
that their system works best. 

We welcome that kind of competition. I 
told Mr. Khrushchey 7 years ago that we'd 
compete him right out of Gorki Park. And 
I think that, under President Johnson’s in- 
spired leadership, we are doing just that. 

But there’s a dangerous loophole in these 
declarations of peaceful intent and peaceful 
competition. 

The Communists reserve to themselves 
the right to support what they call wars 
of national liberation—which is Communist 
doubletalk for any effort by Communists to 
seize power by force of arms in any hitherto 
free nation. 

And what President Johnson is seeking to 
accomplish in Vietnam is to convince the 
Communists that so-called wars of national 
liberation do not pay. 

If they really believe in peaceful coexist- 
ence, they must practice it all the way and 
all of the time—not some of the time and 
part of the way. 

And President Johnson is seeking to show 
the Chinese Communists—who have a great 
deal more to learn than their more experi- 
enced Soviet counterparts—that war does not 
pay—period. 

Therefore, our soldiers and sailors and 
airmen in South Vietnmam—the sons, per- 
haps, of some of you here in this room— 
are, in a very real sense, soldiers and sailors 
and airmen for peace. We can all be proud 
of what they are doing. 

They are making great sacrifices—some- 
times and too often the supreme sacrifice— 
so that our children and our children’s chil- 
dren may live in peace. 

This then is my progress report, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

We have in Israel a heartwarming exam- 
ple of what free people working freely to- 
gether can accomplish for themselves. 

And we shall persist in our struggle for 
world peace, until all of God’s children en- 
joy the freedom and the full dignity of hu- 
man beings to which they are entitled, 

And we must always remember: 

Victory will not be won by military power 
alone. > 

The victory we seek will be won when 
children are educated, the hungry fed, the 
sick healed, the unemployed at work, and 
the land gives forth its full bounty. 

Mr. President, I quote from your historic 
state of the Union address delivered to the 
Congress in January, 1947: “The spirit of 
the American people can set the course of 
world history. If we maintain and 
strengthen our cherished ideals, and if we 
share our great bounty with war-stricken 
people over the world, then the faith of our 
citizens in freedom and democracy will 
spread over the whole earth and freemen 
everywhere will share our devotion to these 
ideals.” 

This is what you sought, above all else, 
in your time. 

This is what we, building on the founda- 
tions you laid so well, are seeking in ours. 
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AUTOMATION AND ITS EFFECTS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, recently a 
stimulating series of articles on automa- 
tion and its effects appeared in the press. 
Coauthors of the series were Roscoe 
Drummond, of the New York Herald 
Tribune syndicate, and Sam Zagoria, a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
provocative columns be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Noy. 
15, 1965] 
BLESSING on HARDSHIP?—-COMPUTERS RAPIDLY 
ALTERING INDUSTRY 


(By Roscoe Drummond and Sam Zagoria) 


(Nore—Mr. Zagoria is a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board and former 
assistant to Senator CLIFFORD CASE, of New 
Jersey.) 

WASHINGTON.—How would you like an em- 
ployee who can bake 25 kinds of cake, make 
sausage and mix cement—whichever you 
want, set type at the rate of 450 letters a 
second, setting a telephone book of 2,000 
pages in less than 30 hours, do laundry, 1,500 
pounds an hour, and fold each shirt in 14 
seconds, run a warehouse, ordering materials, 
writing checks to pay for them, stocking, 
shipping, and billing? 

This fantastic employee can do these 
things 24 hours a day, 7 days a week—with 
no overtime, no vacations, no coffee breaks. 

Meet the employee—the computer. 

Automation is fairly commonplace in 
American industry. But the computer has 
brought to automation a speed and pre- 
cision raised to the nth degree. 

And computerized automation is spreading 
far more rapidly than many realize. 

It will change the whole face of American 
industry. It will change the whole face of 
American labor. 

It can produce a prosperity beyond dreams. 
It can lead to a 4-day week, a 3-day week. 

It could bring terrible unemployment and 
cruel hardship unless the problems it poses 
are met. 

Labor fears that it will make industry 
strike-proof. 

There is no visible limit to what the com- 
puter can do, 

It already can check all the Nation’s busi- 
ness income tax returns and a third of all 
the individual ones; take inventory; read gas 
meters; flash stock quotations; rate insur- 
ance risks; translate into 5 languages, plus 
Braille, as well as transcribe shorthand; scan 
newspapers and duplicate clippings; edit and 
cross-reference the medical literature of the 
world each month; give members of a State 
legislature immediate word on the action 
and status of every bill before it; write checks 
at the rate of 10,000 an hour; read and sort 
them at the rate of 72,000 per hour; post bank 
deposits and withdrawals; and when it’s not 
busy, help make up class schedules for high 
school students, prepare bills for doctors and 
dentists, payrolls for industry, and even help 
a pro football team select its draft choices. 

There is little public awareness of the 
broad advances of cybernation—as com- 
puterized automation is called—since it 
started in a spotty fashion. 

In 1951, there were fewer than 100 com- 
puters in operation in the United States. 
Today, an estimated 22,500 are carrying out 3 
million operations in the time it takes to 
read this sentence, Donald Michael, a social 
psychologist who coined the label “cyberna- 
tion,” predicts that “in the next 10 to 20 
years cybernation will disrupt the whole labor 
market, from executive to menials.” 
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Not everyone would go this far, but judge 
for yourself. Today, the United States is 
producing more than 10,000 computers a 
year with the ability to perform 700 different 
tasks. And every day new applications are 
being found for the mechanical wizard. 

A USIA program estimated that “on the 
average every electronic computer puts 35 
people out of work and changes the kind of 
work for 105 additional workers.” There 
are others, too, who would be hired if not 
for cybernation. 

The impact of these changes has been sub- 
merged from view in our healthy economy. 

The computer is coming up a lot faster 
than any effort to deal with its consequences. 
(This is the first of a five-part series.) 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 
17, 1965] 

For THE COMPUTER: RUNNING BAKERY Is A 
CAKEWALK 

(By Roscoe Drummond and Sam Zagoria) 

WASHINGTON.—The world’s largest cake 
bakery is run by a computer smaller than a 
bakery delivery van. 

The bakery, home of 24 varieties of Sara 
Lee cakes and rolls on 52 acres outside Chi- 
cago, illustrates dramatically the potential 
of computerized automation. 

Here's how it works: 

The computer sets the daily production 
goal for each product, knowing that it must 
keep no item in the warehouse longer than 
a week. 

The computer keeps inventory of all bulk 
ingredients—how much has been ordered, 
how much is on hand. It meters out the 
proper amount of milk, sugar, flour and 
eggs, moving ingredients from storage into 
mixers and running the mixtures at the 
right speed for the time required. It alerts 
workers to add what machines can't do. 

Electronic quality controls are posted all 
along the assembly line and baker-engineers 
watch the marching batter. Doughs and 
batters are prepared under controlled tem- 
perature and humidity conditions in indi- 
vidual aluminum pans and march 12 
abreast—into ovens 110 feet long. At the 
end of the oven is a cooler and then an icy 
blast takes the cake down to 40° below. 

After icing and packaging, cartons are 
piled automatically on wooden pallets and 
guided into a holding freezer the size of a 
football field. Here, almost 8 million cakes 
are stacked by automated cranes and when 
ordered are retrieved by the cranes and put 
on conveyors moving to waiting trucks or 
railroad cars. The computer knows exactly 
what cake is on hand, where every cake is, 
and when it was baked. 

When orders come, the stock is moved by 
the computer on a first-in, first-out basis. 
The procedure is so fast that when a truck 
arrives at the front gate with an order for 
various items, by the time the driver pulls 
into the shipping dock, a fork lift is wait- 
ing with the cakes stacked neatly on a 
pallet. 

The lift rides onto the truck, unloads, and 
the computer sends off a bill for the goodies 
and makes note that tonight it has to make 
more cakes, and it can—at the rate of 30,000 
an hour, 24 hours a day. 

There are 1,000 workers in the plant, but 
if there is a little old cakemaker, he comes 
out only on payday. 

Most of the manpower is made up of as- 
sembly line watchers and they look as if they 
are more familiar with screwdriver than roll- 
ing pin. 

A computer similar to the Sara Lee gen- 
eralissimo can sift through thousands of law 
cases to help attorneys research the law. 
The Law Research Service, Inc., in New York, 
has put on tape in one of the largest com- 
puters in the world the decisions in more 
than 1 million law cases. 
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For a fee the computer is put to work doing 
the humanly tedious work of digging out 
precedents—past decisions that bear on the 
case at hand—in a matter of minutes. 

A lawyer calls or writes for cases relating, 
say, to the question of whether a court may 
issue a warrant directing the search of a 
person wherever the person may be found. 
He gives some background on his problem. 
The law research editor programs the query. 
The computer then prints out the case 
citations. 

One of the service’s lawyer-editors checks 
the citations to make sure the machine is 
on its electronic toes. The computer then 
zips to the most appropriate decisions on 
microfilm and reprints them. The results 
are now mailed or telegraphed. They can 
be clicked back on teletype or flashed on a 
video screen in the lawyer’s office. 

(This is the second article in a five-part 
series.) 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 
19, 1965] 
COMPUTER HELPS PRODUCE JUDGMENTS: THE 
GREAT THINKING MACHINE 


(By Roscoe Drummond and Sam Zagoria) 
(Third of a five-part series) 


WASHINGTON.—The computer is quite a 
machine. It doesn’t only produce more au- 
tomation. It helps produce judgments. 

With the aid of computers, the vast SAGE 
system (semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment) quickly tracks all aircraft and mis- 
siles within its patrol and separates enemy 
action from all other military and civilian 
activity aloft. It can activate defense air- 
craft, missiles and rockets and provide cru- 
cial information on enemy speed, direction, 
and location. 

The Post Office Department is pusting an 
inventory bank of skills on a computer so its 
600,000 employees can be more quickly and 
efficiently considered when new jobs open 
up. 

The Los Angeles Police Department put 
an electronic rogues gallery of past crimes 
on tapes so that clues from new crimes can 
be matched against these records. The New 
York City police, plagued with traffic viola- 
tors who parked and ran, put their license 
tag numbers on tape. As motorists crossed 
a bridge, the tag numbers were sent to 
the computer and in one ninety-two thou- 
sandths of a second the ticketholders were 
tabbed—and soon caught. 

In Toronto a computer controls the flow 
of vehicles so that each wave of traffic ar- 
rives at an intersection from one direction 
just after the last wave passes by on the 
cross street. Cars are counted by a sensing 
device in the streets or by radar eyes over- 
head. The computer calculates the best 
way to keep traffic moving, activates the sig- 
nals, checks results, and makes corrections, 
The computer can halt traffic on a street 
blocked by accident or fire and divert it 
elsewhere. 

The computer helps navigate ships and 
planes. The Boeing Corp. is working on a 
computer-directed plane which can land in 
almost any weather without human help. 
The New York Central Railroad uses the 
computer to provide instant information on 
its 125,000 freight cars wherever they are 
along the road’s 10,000 miles of track. Rail- 
roads are using the computer to make up 
lengthy trains and clear a path for them by 
handling remote switches for hundreds of 
miles. 

North American Aviation runs 5,000 com- 
puter-simulated test flights on a new plane 
before it ever leaves the ground. Highway 
departments use the electronic console to 
design traffic interchanges and prepare blue- 
prints. If the engineer doesn’t like the es- 
thetics of the design, he modifies the plan, 
feeds it back to the computer, and receives 
a revised layout. A computer is helping de- 
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sign and prepare specifications on the world’s 
second tallest building, going up in Chicago. 

Computers have been put to work on the 
farm, too. Given a set of farm conditions, 
it will prepare the best combination of crops 
and livestock. In Virginia, a farmer, a data 
processor, and a computer have combined to 
offer help to beef cattle ranchers. They keep 
continuous records on each head of cattle 
and dispatch biweekly warnings to breeders 
on what to do to keep in the black. 

Hardly a profession is untouched by the 
computer. In the medical field it is credited 
with reading electrocardiograms faster and 
more accurately than a jury of physicians. 
Its automatic analysis of brain malfunction 
is rated as good as a highly trained doctor's. 
In diagnosing disease, its rapidity in match- 
ing symptoms with existing records of dis- 
eases is expected to lead to steadily increas- 
ing use. 

Newspapers use the computer to help set 
type, bundle papers, prepare bills and pay- 
rolls, and in its spare time to prepare an 
index of clippings in the morgue. Advertis- 
ing men have discovered it can put together 
a media program for a client faster than they 
can run a slogan up a flagpole. Brokers with 
computers analyze market portfolios with 
speed and confidence. Pollsters rely on the 
computer for projections and predictions. 
The Weather Bureau feeds information from 
satellites and other sources and gives de- 
tailed forecasts. 

Scientists have relied on the computer to 
trace individual genes through many gen- 
erations. It has helped an astrophysicist 
unlock the mystery of Stonehenge. And 
when there is time for the intellects to kill, 
the computer can play a passable game of 
bridge or chess. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 
21, 1965] 
WHY Lasor Is SCARED 
(By Roscoe Drummond and Sam Zagoria) 

WASHINGTON.—Labor is scared of compu- 
terized automation. 

This fear must be dealt with constructively 
if the vast benefits of automation are not 
to be lost. 

Donald Michael. a leading social psychol- 
ogist, estimates that workers displaced by 
computer automation “will probably change 
their skills no less than three times in the 
course of their active lives.” This is an 
ominous warning. 

Joseph Beirne, president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, puts labor’s most 
extreme anxiety in these words: “Automation 
is the science of making workers unneces- 
sary.” 

This is an exaggeration, but it has ele- 
ments of truth, 

And there’s this: automated plants tend 
to be strikeproof. Example—union em- 
ployees struck the automated Shell refinery 
in Deer Park, Tex., for nearly a year. Pro- 
duction was maintained at 80 percent of 
normal, with all the union work done by 
supervisors. Even higher production was 
possible. 

A handful of executives can frequently 
keep a plant going and this underscores the 
union premise that, if an effective strike 
cannot be mounted, an effective bargain 
cannot be made at the negotiating table. 

For the workers in cybernated industry, 
working conditions change. The possibility 
of three-shift operations grows; chances for 
promotion are less since there are fewer 
supervisory levels to which to aspire. The 
work itself tends to be more monotonous and 
less sociable, and tends also to make man- 
agement less patient with what it deems 
bad labor practices. 

Union jurisdictional disputes sometimes 
follow the installation of a computer. In the 
newspaper industry, for example, computers 
can perform services for the composing room, 
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mailroom, accounting department and ad- 
vertising department. So which union is to 
have jurisdiction over the operation? 

Union jurisdiction is only one problem. 
The labor movement as a whole may have 
to change its objectives. Automation will 
spur new interest in signing up white col- 
lar workers. In the steel industry, one of 
every four workers is a white collar worker 
while 30 years ago it was only one in nine. 

Throughout the United States there are 
now more white collar workers than blue 
ones. 

Contracts emphasizing piecework payments 
will decline since neither computers nor 
computer operators need such speed-up 
incentives. Similarly, wage payments, which 
used to recognize the number of workers be- 
ing supervised, will instead tend now to ac- 
knowledge the value of the costly automated 
equipment being supervised. 

From management’s view the computer 
makes round-the-clock operations feasible 
and opens the way to the fullest use of capi- 
tal investment. It permits industries to lo- 
cate outside high-rent, high-traffic urban 
areas since available labor supply becomes 
a lesser factor. In reducing the ratio of per- 
sonnel to equipment, a firm expects savings 
on costs of labor recruitment, training, and 
handling of grievances, and counts on an im- 
proved safety record, reduced pilferage and 
breakage. 

Sometimes this expectation is not clearly 
realized, for the computer often makes pos- 
sible new additional services, such as record- 
keeping and statistics gathering. These may 
involve employing more people, but also re- 
sult in more and better service. 

Computers produce product standardiza- 
tion—every Sara Lee cheesecake is exactly 
like every other one, a claim few bakers can 
make. They also provide cost stabilization 
since the cost of computers or their rental 
varies less than fluctuating labor cost. The 
computer is more adaptable to ups and downs 


‘in market demands; it is easier to unplug 


the computer a day or two than to lay off 
workers for a day or two. 

One of the most telling factors obviously 
is that employers expect savings of such mag- 
nitude as to pay for the automatic equip- 
ment in less than 5 years. Recent tax 
changes offer added incentives to industry 
to move toward automation. 

Managements have found computers handy 
in making their own decisions. The ability 
to deal simultaneously with many variables 
and to handle enormous amounts of informa- 
tion, more than man can, makes it possible 
for a computer to explore various courses 
of action in fractions of minutes. 

Management and labor will need to look 
at each other’s problems more responsively. 


From the New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 22, 
1965] 
Wat Can BE DONE?—COMPUTER-AUTOMA- 
TION: SOCIAL GOOD OR DISASTER 
(By Roscoe Drummond and Sam Zagoria) 
(Last of a five-part series) 

Wasxincton.—Computer-automation can 
help labor and management reach their 
fondest objectives—or it can produce social 
disaster. 

If it is to be allowed to work its wonders, 
management must accept humane responsi- 
bilities, labor must free itself from any blind 
resistance and government must help cush- 
ion its application. 

You can’t featherbed a computer, but no 
humane society can permit workers to be 
made jobless on a large scale through no 
fault of their own. 

Nothing that is now being done is equal 
to the size of the problem. 

Much labor opposition is hobbling com- 
puter-automation from accomplishing its 
vast potential. 
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Industry willingness to assure tnat the 
computer will not cost any present employee 
his job does not remove labor’s understand- 
able fear that massive automation will mean 
massive unemployment unless far-reaching 
advance preparations are made. 

Individual companies and individual 
unions have made some beginnings. Kaiser 
Steel and the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica have agreed that displaced workers would 
be guaranteed salaries for up to 3 years and 
placed in an employment reserve. The Ar- 
mour meatpacking firm and its unions have 
set up a fund to study the effects of auto- 
mation on employees and to retrain affected 
workers. 

But the vision of the good the computer 
can do and the dangers to be averted in 
order to enable it to be humanely applied 
needs to be lifted higher. 

Take, for example, the book-publishing 
field, which sparkles with enlightened busi- 
nessmen. 

A computer can arrange a book on a line- 
for-line basis, making all corrections, and 
alterations in copy and format before the 
final output tape is produced for activating 
an electronic typesetting device. The com- 
puter can process a 300-page book, 50 lines 
per page, in approximately 3 hours—a job 
which would tie up a single printer working 
manually for nearly a month, 12 hours a day, 
6 days a week. The potential for upheaval 
in the composing room is readily visible. 

What is management's responsibility to the 
worker being displaced? Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, retired chairman of Inland Steel, is 
characteristically blunt: “It is our respon- 
sibility to prepare him for another task that 
will require a higher level of skill and will 
continue to exist after the change in the 
method of production.” 

Suppose the book publishing industry 
launched a study of the skills involved in 
composing room operations, worked with 
unions and government to determine how 
such skills could best be utilized in a worker- 
short industry (the office machine repair 
field, for example) and what type of training 
was necessary to make the transition. This 
is the suggestion of Dr. Herbert Striner, di- 
rector of program development at the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 
Such an initiative might lead to a joint 
labor-management-government retraining 


rogram. 

Another suggestion: develop a plan where- 
by workers can carry accumulated benefits 
such as pension rights, welfare and health 
benefits, sick leave, and vacation credits from 
job to job. It is grim enough for a worker 
to find that an electronic widget has taken 
his job, requiring him to find another, per- 
haps move to a far-distant community to do 
so, without also having to give up the work 
benefits he had accumulated in his years of 
service. 

This central pension bank concept is not 
a new idea. The President's Committee on 
Corporate Pension Funds early this year in- 
cluded a similar but more limited proposal 
in its recommendations. 

None of these suggestions are offered as 
solutions. They simply point the direction 
where more creative thinking is urgently and 
crucially needed. 

The President’s Commission on Automa- 
tion is a useful think exercise. 

What must come next is an energetic ac- 
tion exercise at the highest level of manage- 
ment, labor, and government. 


PREVENTING NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that because of a prior commitment 
I was unable to be present on the Senate 
floor January 18, when our distinguished 
colleague, Senator Pastore, introduced 
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on behalf of himself and more than 50 
Members of the Senate the significant 
resolution concerning the nonprolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

As a cosponsor of this resolution (S. 
Res. 179), I wish to commend my good 
friend from Rhode Island for the bril- 
liant speech which he made at that time. 
It is my earnest hope that this body will 
take early action on the resolution. 

The question of nuclear proliferation 
is perhaps the most significant and diffi- 
cult problem which is facing the United 
States today. It is a significant problem 
because its resolution will determine, in 
a fundamental way, whether our chil- 
dren will inherit a world of nuclear an- 
archy or a world in which nuclear energy 
can be controlled so as to serve, rather 
than terrorize, mankind. It is a difficult 
problem because the ultimate decisions 
regarding whether or not there will be 
further nuclear proliferation rests not 
only in our hands but also in the hands 
of others. Most immediately, we are all 
aware that there are a number of coun- 
tries which are technically capable of 
producing nuclear weapons but have so 
far restrained from doing so. The pri- 
mary decisions regarding the future role 
of nuclear weapons currently rests in 
the governments of these countries. 

At this point many well-meaning peo- 
ple tend to despair and ask whether it is 
really possible for us to determine the 
decisions which these countries will 
reach on the question of nuclear acqui- 
sition. They suggest that perhaps we 
should just accept the inevitability of un- 
controlled spread of nuclear weapons and 
learn, to the extent possible, to live in 
such a world. To be sure, we shall not 
be assured of success in our endeavor to 
prevent a world of nuclear anarchy, just 
as we shall not be assured of success in 
our attempts to prevent other forms of 
social, political, and economic disasters. 
But if we were to shrink from doing our 
utmost in any of these areas, then we 
would not be discharging our responsi- 
bility to the people who have elected us 
to guide their destiny. 

This is not to say that the legislative 
branch of the Government has neglected 
its responsibility in this area in the past. 
We can point with pride to the work 
which has been carried on by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy which has 
worked so diligently to spread the eco- 
nomic fruits of atomic energy while safe- 
guarding the nuclear materials which 
can be used for both peace and war. 
The crisis which we presently face is not 
the result of any laxity on their part; 
rather the problem is that the world has 
changed dramatically in the last 10 years 
and no amount of effort in the areas in 
which the Joint Committee has respon- 
sibility will be adequate to prevent fur- 
ther proliferation. 

As I suggested earlier, the ultimate de- 
cisions regarding future proliferation lie 
in the hands of others—the governments 
of nonnuclear countries which are tech- 
nically capable of producing nuclear 
weapons. However, the existing nuclear 
powers are instrumental in creating the 
international climate in which these de- 
cisions will be reached. In formulating 
their policies, the nonnuclear govern- 
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ments will weigh both the advantages 
and disadvantages related to nuclear 
acquisition and the various economic and 
technical barriers which stand between 
them and a nuclear arsenal. Until now, 
we as a nation have done everything we 
could to maintain the barriers to nuclear 
acquisition by others. We have safe- 
guarded our atomic secrets effectively, 
we have imposed safeguards on nuclear 
materials which we have made available 
for peaceful purposes, and we have made 
it clear that we would look with displeas- 
ure on the development of more inde- 
pendent nuclear arsenals by either 
friends or adversaries. The fact that 
there are only five nuclear powers today 
may well reflect the effectiveness of our 
past efforts. 

But inevitably these technical and eco- 
nomic barriers to the acquisition of nu- 
clear weapons have become less signifi- 
cant. We are living in a world today 
where the secret of nuclear weapons is 
no longer a secret and in which any in- 
dustrially advanced nation, with a will to 
do so, can produce nuclear weapons with 
a modest effort on its part. This situa- 
tion suggests that we must increase the 
number of areas in which we seek to pre- 
vent further proliferation. Aside from 
maintaining what physical barriers exist 
to the actual construction of nuclear 
weapons, we must seek to change the in- 
ternational climate in such a way that 
countries weighing the various advan- 
tages and disadvantages of nuclear ac- 
quisition will continue to see the develop- 
ment of nuclear arsenals as being con- 
trary to their interests. This is a chal- 
lenge which we shall not be able to meet 
alone and in which varying degrees of 
cooperation from the other nuclear pow- 
ers is essential. Nonetheless, we must 
begin by examining our own policies and 
actions in this regard. We must also 
ask how we can find a basis for all coun- 
tries to act in their own long-range inter- 
ests in the matter of nuclear acquisition. 

A country deciding whether or not to 
develop a nuclear arsenal will attempt to 
resolve this question primarily in terms 
of national security considerations. Pre- 
venting nuclear proliferation therefore is 
primarily the problem of creating an en- 
vironment in which other countries can 
do more to advance their national se- 
curity by refraining from acquiring nu- 
clear weapons than by attempting to be- 
come a nuclear power. In some areas, 
such as the Middle East, it seems clear 
that no country could increase its na- 
tional security by developing nuclear 
weapons if such an act were to trigger 
similar decisions among its neighbors— 
as it inevitably would. For this reason 
the establishment of nuclear free zones in 
regions such as the Middle East, Africa, 
and South America is a practical step 
which would advance the security in- 
terests of the countries in these areas 
and, in the long run, of the entire world. 
Our support for nuclear-free zones has 
in the past been qualified and lacking in 
vigor. As part of a new program to pre- 
vent further proliferation it seems essen- 
tial that the United States provide lead- 
ership in the establishment of nuclear- 
free zones in those areas where they are 
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so clearly practical and universally de- 
sirable. 

In other areas the pressures for nuclear 
proliferation will be more difficult to 
counteract. Here we must include the 
problem of India and the nuclear prob- 
lems of the NATO alliance. 

While some would argue that nuclear 
acquisition by India would provide for a 
desirable power balance in the Asian sub- 
continent, it seems clear that nuclear 
acquisition by India alone is not a real- 
istic option. The choice seems instead 
to be one of finding alternatives for In- 
dian nuclear acquisition or else accepting 
a new family of nuclear powers includ- 
ing Pakistan, Indonesia, and later others. 
Before resigning ourselves to this latter 
development it seems vital that we at- 
tempt to explore recent suggestions that 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
acting through the United Nations, find 
some means of providing India with guar- 
antees against threats to her national 
security by means of nuclear blackmail 
or nuclear attack. Since the problem of 
nuclear blackmail may well be the more 
serious of the two threats—it is hard to 
see what China could hope to achieve 
through a nuclear attack on India—it 
seems important to attempt to bind 
China to the no-first-use declaration 
which she unilaterally proferred after the 
explosion of the first Chinese nuclear de- 
vice. Steps in this direction will require 
that the other nuclear powers find ways 
to accept limitation on their own first- 
use option which are consistent with the 
legitimate commitments they have to 
their nonnuclear allies. Steps in this di- 
rection are worthy goals in themselves. 

The problem in Europe is of a different 
sort. Western Europe is not faced by a 
primitive nuclear force of the kind pres- 
ently posed by China, but rather by a 
sophisticated arsenal of medium-range 
bombers and missiles stationed in west- 
ern Russia. At the same time, Western 
Europe does not in any sense lack mili- 
tary might of its own, with 5,000 to 
6,000 U.S. nuclear warheads stationed in 
Western Europe, NATO conventional 
forces which now outnumber the con- 
ventional forces of the Warsaw pact, 
and a vastly superior American strategic 
arsenal which has been committed to 
NATO's defense. i 

Since the Soviets claim that it is only 
the question of future nuclear policies 
within NATO which blocks their support 
of a nonproliferation treaty, NATO nu- 
clear policies may be intimately related 
to the problem of nuclear proliferation. 
While the question of West German ac- 
cess to nuclear weapons is an extremely 
complicated one, there are several points 
to which we have not given full attention 
in our discussions in NATO or at home. 
One is that West Germany has under- 
taken a solemn treaty commitment with 
its West European union allies not to 
produce nuclear weapons. While this 
treaty, like all other treaty commit- 
ments, can be broken, its existence de- 
serves greater consideration by those 
who would say West Germany cannot be 
expected to sign a nonproliferation 
treaty when in fact they have already 
made a nonacquisition pledge. The 
other point is that West Germany is the 
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only country in Europe which currently 
maintains territorial claims against its 
neighbors. Without judging the validity 
of these claims, this fact does put West 
Germany in a special status as far as 
nuclear weapons are concerned. 

These observations should not be used 
as a basis for rash action which might 
be interpreted as prejudicial to legiti- 
mate West German interests. The rea- 
son why we must be frank about the 
present situation in Europe is that there 
exists a desperate need for new and 
imaginative attempts to resolve the 
NATO nuclear dilemma. In particular, 
it seems vital to explore whether or not 
there are ways of reducing the Soviet nu- 
clear threat to Western Europe as an 
alternative to further nuclear diffusion 
within NATO. For while proponents of 
greater nuclear sharing within NATO 
have pointed to the Soviet nuclear arse- 
nal as basis for various new NATO nu- 
clear forces, neither the United States 
nor NATO has advanced any arms con- 
trol agreement which would enable the 
Soviets to prevent the formation of such 
a force by agreeing to a reduction of 
nuclear forces relevant to the central 
European area. The last major attempt 
to negotiate a European settlement was 
in 1959; if the question of a NATO nu- 
clear force is indeed a primary factor in 
blocking Soviet acceptance of our non- 
proliferation treaty proposal, then a 
U.S. effort to encourage a just European 
settlement may well be an essential part 
of an effective nonproliferation program. 

Finally there is the matter of our own 
attitudes toward nuclear weapons. At 
the present time the United States con- 
stitutes about 7 percent of the world’s 
population and possesses perhaps 70 per- 
cent of the world’s nuclear power. If 
we are to ask the non-nuclear countries 
to forego the option of developing nu- 
clear weapons, then we must also stand 
prepared to accept limitations on our 
own freedom of action when such limita- 
tions are consistent with legitimate na- 
tional interests and contribute to inter- 
national security. In this connection it 
seems essential that we seek national se- 
curity in ways other than a continuing 
technological arms race. We must press 
vigorously for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty, recognizing that we cannot logi- 
cally claim that our security depends on 
continued testing while the security of 
others lies in abstinence from such activi- 
ties. And we must work earnestly to re- 
duce the role of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear threats in shaping the world 
of the future. For in the long run the 
prevention of nuclear proliferation will 
depend not so much in treaties as on 
developing a new frame of mind in which 
nuclear threats are not an integral part 
of international politics. While this sit- 
uation may be far in the future, signs of 
our willingness to move in this direction 
will be essential in convincing other 
countries that they too should seek al- 
ternative ways of insuring national se- 
curity. 


WATER STATESMANSHIP ON THE 
COLORADO 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, at a 

time when water, its use, control, and 
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distribution, are of paramount concern 
to the Nation in general and the West in 
particular, it is gratifying to know that 
many Government officials are making 
every attempt to insure its proper use. 

That is why I was pleased with the po- 
sition taken by Floyd Dominy, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
his very sensible remarks recently before 
the Colorado River Water Users Asso- 
ciation. 

There is a great need to place the pro- 
posed development programs for the 
Pacific Southwest into proper perspective 
and I believe that Mr. Dominy has very 
well stated the position of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in this regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his speech, to which I have al- 
luded, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER STATESMANSHIP ON THE COLORADO 


(Remarks by Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Floyd E. Dominy, Department of the Inte- 
rior, before the Colorado River Water Users’ 
Association in Las Vegas, Nev., Dec. 
3. 1965) 


I am indeed happy to join with you in your 
22d annual meeting. 

Since we met here last year two significant 
events have occurred on the Colorado River 
and these give us double cause for encour- 
agement and celebration. 

First, the skies were kind to our watershed 
and deposited a bumper crop of precipitation 
to ease the basin’s water crisis. The result- 
ing much-above-average runoff returned 
Lake Mead to above the rated operating head 
for Hoover Dam turbines of 1,123 feet above 
mean sea level with 1414 million acre-feet 
of storage and lifted Lake Powell closer to 
the rated operating level of 3,570 feet eleva- 
tion for the Glen Canyon turbines. After a 
record 2 years of back-to-back low runoff, the 
good water year boosted the combined stor- 
age of the two reservoirs to over 23.2 million 
acre-feet or 5.3 million acre-feet more than 
at this time last year. 

Second, the Congress authorized the much- 
needed $81 million southern Nevada water 
supply project. When constructed, we will 
be able to pump additional water out of 
Lake Mead into southern Nevada and thus 
make it possible for the State to use its en- 
titlement from the Colorado River. 

It always delights me to return to the Colo- 
rado River Basin where reclamation got its 
big start in multiple-purpose water resources 
development on the Salt River project of 
Arizona early this century. And I have par- 
ticularly looked forward to this visit to ac- 
knowledge the fine water statesmanship dis- 
played by your basin representatives during 
the past year. 

I am frank to say that I like to attend your 
annual meetings which are traditionally held 
here in Las Vegas because your association— 
since it was born 22 years ago—has become a 
sounding board for water resources develop- 
ment in the Colorado River Basin. But more 
than that, your association has been a vital 
force and influence in matters affecting the 
basin’s future. With the passing of each 
year, you have demonstrated an ever-increas- 
ing representation of the basin. 

As we look back over some 63 years of rec- 
lamation activity in the Colorado River Basin, 
the record is good. But the basin program 
has progressed in spurts with many red and 
green lights. Today, it is again at the cross- 
roads waiting for the light to change. 

I am convinced that you and we are about 
to get the green light again. I believe the 
Colorado River Basin is on the threshold 
of a bold new program that will match— 
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or even surpass—anything that has been ac- 
complished heretofore. At this very mo- 
ment representatives of the basin States 
are working out details of a compromise 
that will set the stage for further develop- 
ment. In upper and lower basins alike the 
resulting legislation promises to point the 
way toward solution of the water problems 
of the Colorado River Basin. This legisla- 
tion will produce multipurpose water bene- 
fits that will help the basin States meet their 
responsibilities to the thousands of thirsty 
and hungry new residents daily showing up 
at the dinner tables. 

Last year's meeting was one of several such 
gatherings throughout the basin at which 
the seeds of unity were sown. Your meet- 
ing reflected a turning point in the basin’s 
efforts to break the logjam blocking further 
regional development. You came here with 
a spirit of unity and you heard pleas for a 
compromise among the basin States to put 
an end to the futile spinning of our water- 
wheels in the dry river bed of controversy. 

I left last year’s meeting—and I believe 
you did also—with a conviction that the 
basin States would collaborate on legisla- 
tion which we could all live with. 

Congressman ASPINALL has repeatedly told 
us that his House Interior Committee would 
approve a project for the basin if the States 
could get together and agree. The Con- 
gress has always been willing and even 
eager to authorize feasible developments 
which have unified support. I emphasize 
those last words—have unified support. 

Well, the basin States during the past year 
did not reach the 100-percent goal in unifica- 
tion but they came a long way. Will you go 
the rest of the way during the coming year? 

We have witnessed history-making water 
statesmanship since last year’s meeting, par- 
ticularly among the lower basin States. 
California and Arizona, deadlocked for many 
years on how they should share Colorado 
River water, worked out their differences 
to apparent mutual satisfaction. Their 
compromise in my book was a good example 
of old-fashioned horse trading. It takes 
such realistic appraisal and compromise to 
get the job done. 

California agreed to support the central 
Arizona project which would divert Colorado 
River water to central and southeastern Ari- 
zona in return for a priority for her 4.4 mil- 
lion acre-feet per year Colorado River entitle- 
ment. This water insurance policy would 
be effective until the completion of works 
to import at least 2.5 million acre-feet a 
year into the mainstream of the Colorado 
River below Lee Ferry. 

The California-Arizona compromise was 
spelled out in the Lower Colorado River Basin 
project legislation on which Chairman As- 
PINALL’s House Interior Committee held hear- 
ings last August. But, as the hearings pro- 
gressed, it become obvious that the legisla- 
tion lacked an important ingredient—accom- 
modation of the support by the upper basin. 

Upper basin representatives argued that 
the Colorado River is a “bankrupt” river and 
simply would not supply enough water for 
the central Arizona diversion and for the 
guarantee to California. They contended 
that diversions by Arizona would be water to 
which the upper basin is entitled but which 
is now flowing past Lee Ferry to the lower 
basin. Moreover, they expressed fear that 
Arizona would not be willing to relinquish 
this water later when it is needed in the up- 
per basin, as development progresses there. 

And so, it was back to the drawing boards 
and the rewrite tables. After the hearings, 
representatives of the upper and lower basin 
States worked long, exhaustive hours to de- 
velop a compromise draft of legislation, Last 
September 20 they came up with a draft of 
H.R. 4671 which promises additional water 
for the upper as well as the lower basin 
States. Also, the proposal would add 14 par- 
ticipating projects—3 of which would be 
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immediately authorized, the rest requiring 
further study—in the upper basin. This 
draft of legislation is called the Colorado 
River Basin project because it takes a basin- 
wide approach to the potential Colorado River 
development. I don’t think anyone considers 
the draft the final answer but it is definitely 
a step in the right direction. 

During these discussions and many others 
held in the past year, much attention has 
been devoted to a study of the Colorado River 
hydrology. I see no reason why, in predict- 
ing future water supply in the Colorado River, 
the longest period of reliable record, extend- 
ing from 1906 to 1965, should not be used 
simply because there have been some short- 
ages in recent years. This period, of nearly 
60 years, modified by each successive year of 
new record, will be used in our evaluations of 
all main stem projects. 

Experts disagree on the estimated rate of 
depletion by future new water uses in the 
upper basin, but here again all agree that 
some time in the future, perhaps about 1990, 
the entire Colorado Basin faces a potential 
water shortage. This need for wet water 
rather than paper water provides the incen- 
tive for bringing about the basinwide unity 
required to process this grand-scale compre- 
hensive water development project through 
the Congress. 

Small thinking will not get the job done 
in water resources development. Most of the 
projects that required only small thinking 
have been built. Now we must go after the 
big ones and these call for big thinking. 
And I would certainly classify the Colorado 
River Basin project as big thinking. 

But thinking and planning ahead whether 
in big bites or small ones, has kept the West 
one step ahead of water starvation. While 
eastern cities are rationing water, most of 
the western communities have sufficient at 
the moment. Here in the perpetually water- 
short West, we early learned to harness the 
rivers and store their waters in time of plen- 
ty and of high runoff, for use during periods 
of low runoff and drought, even of cyclical 
drought. This is demonstrated right here 
on the Colorado River where giant storage 
reservoirs like Lakes Mead and Powell make 
the fat water years take care of the lean 
ones. The reservoir behind Hoover Dam 
alone is capable of storing sufficient water to 
take care of 3 years or more of downstream 
requirements. Had Glen Canyon Dam been 
completed and Lakes Powell and Mead both 
been full when our recent drought years 
started, there would have been no alarm or 
fear of water shortage. 

The central Arizona unit is the hub of 
the Colorado River Basin project legislation 
just as it was in the Pacific Southwest water 
plan. The basin States all are sincerely 
concerned about Arizona’s water crisis. All 
are agreed that Arizona’s need for more 
water is most urgent. The law of the river 
supports her claim to Colorado River water. 
It is just a matter of finding a way to meet 
Arizona’s need and at the same time pro- 
tect the entitlements of the other basin 
States. 

Arizona water users are mining ground- 
water in an attempt to stay in business. 
Their pumps are sucking out water from 
ever-increasing depths—taking out over 2 
million acre-feet annually of water more 
than is being returned to the underground 
storage. 

The Colorado River water that Arizona 
proposes to pump out of Lake Havasu behind 
Parker Dam and transport by aqueduct to 
the Phoenix and Tucson areas for supple- 
mental agricultural, municipal, and indus- 
trial use, would not be enough. But, this 
amount of water—not a drop of which 
would irrigate new lands—would give the 
State a new lease on life—and new hope to 
sustain it until additional water can be 
developed. 
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Without the importation of surface water, 
Arizona’s growth definitely will reach a point 
of stagnation. The water table under sev- 
eral areas of the State has dropped so low 
that pumping is no longer economical. Con- 
sequently, thousands of acres of land are 
now out of production and have returned 
to the desert. Additional acreage is being 
idled each year due to lack of water. 

The keystones of the Colorado River Basin 
project as included in the September 20 
draft legislation—or as we like to call them, 
the cash registers”—are present and pro- 
posed dams and hydroelectric plants on the 
lower Colorado. These developments would 
furnish electrical energy to pump water on 
the project and to be sold to the load centers 
to help pay project costs, more than 90 per- 
cent of which would be reimbursable. The 
hydropower from these installations would 
be used primarily to peak the predominantly 
steam systems in the basin. Marble Canyon 
Dam has already been endorsed for immedi- 
ate authorization and construction while 
Bridge Canyon Dam is undergoing further 
study. 

Power revenues from proposed dams would 
be the most important immediate contrib- 
utors to the Lower Colorado River Basin de- 
velopment fund—an integral part of the 
Colorado River Basin project. This account 
also would receive revenues from hydroelec- 
tric power sold at Hoover, Davis, and Parker 
Dams after these existing projects have re- 
paid their costs. 

In addition to being workhorses“ for the 
project’s financial structure, Bridge and Mar- 
ble Canyon Dams and their reservoirs would 
open up new stretches of clear, sparkling 
reservoirs. These would add greatly to the 
recreational, fish and wildlife values of the 
river. Millions of people would visit these 
water playgrounds every year and enjoy spec- 
tacular scenery, most of which now can be 
reached only by a relatively few river run- 
ners. 

The Colorado River Basin project proposals 
would authorize a study to determine sources 
and means of furnishing the Southwest with 
sufficient water to care for its future de- 
mands. We all agree that the Colorado will 
truly be a “bankrupt” river unless we de- 
posit additional water to its account. We 
can do this by importing surface water—by 
desalting sea and brackish water—reuse and 
salvage of waste water—conservation of 
water in our rivers, on our farms, and in 
our cities—evaporation control—and weather 
modification. 

While pending legislation does not name 
the potential areas from which water might 
be exported to the Colorado River, the basin 
States make no secret of the fact that they 
are looking toward the Pacific Northwest as 
one of the areas of potential surplus. Basin 
spokesmen have openly advocated the tap- 
ping of the Columbia River—which pours an 
average of 168 million acre-feet of water into 
the Pacific Ocean each year, or about 11 
times the average virgin flow of the Colorado 
River at Lee Ferry. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has not been 
authorized to make such water transfer 
studies but it is essential to ascertain the 
facts of all potential sources of water includ- 
ing desalinization, weather modification and 
interbasin transfer from any and all areas 
of surplus. In the latter case the facts must 
determine how much is truly surplus and 
how much must be reserved for future use 
in the area of origin. Consideration of im- 
porting water is reminiscent of our united 
western investigation completed about 15 
years ago. This was a reconnaissance of a 
plan to take water from the Pacific North- 
west to the Pacific Southwest and the Colum- 
bia River was one of the sources then con- 
sidered. 

The mention of importing water to the 
Southwest from the Columbia River raises 
fears among people of the Northwest. And 
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I certainly do not blame them for being 
concerned about covetous eyes focusing on 
their water supplies. But, I think that the 
two regions can negotiate and compromise. 
If studies in which the Pacific Northwest 
States participate actively show that a sur- 
plus does exist in the Northwest, and with 
proper protection to the areas of origin, a 
plan of sharing most certainly could be de- 
veloped. You successfully worked out the 
power interties with the Northwest—now I 
challenge you to negotiate what Secretary 
Udall describes as a “water intertie.” 

Any agreement for importation of water 
must be a two-way street of benefits, with 
guarantees to the areas of origin for full 
protection of their economic well-being, 
water rights, and needs. There is no reason 
why an import aqueduct could not serve both 
regions with multipurpose water benefits. 
An aqueduct from the Northwest could drop 
off much needed water to municipalities and 
farms along the way to create tremendous 
new areas of population and industrial 
growth throughout the Western States. 

The engineering details of constructing an 
import system originating at far off places 
do not worry us. Although we will not know 
just how to go about it until detailed in- 
vestigations are completed, we are confident 
that it will not offer any insurmountable 
problems. Man throughout the world has 
been transporting water over great distances 
for centuries. 

The city of Los Angeles more than a half 
century ago built its Los Angeles aqueduct 
to import water from the Owens River and 
just the other day awarded a contract for 
construction of a second barrel from the 
same area. And some 25 years ago the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia built its Colorado River aqueduct 
and enlarged it in recent years. Later, the 
San Diego aqueduct extended this waterway 
to San Diego County. Today, the State is 
building the State water project which will 
move water from the northern to the south- 
ern part of the State a distance of 500 miles. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been in 
the water transportation business for more 
than a half century. We have built many 
notable projects such as the Central Valley 
project and the All-American Canal System 
in California, the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in Colorado, just to name afew. We 
also are building the 14-city Canadian River 
project in Texas, and another major diver- 
sion through the Continental Divide, the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado. 

A television documentary on the Colorado 
River 2 years ago was entitled, The Trouble 
With Water Is People.” Perhaps that title 
holds much truth. Our problems are not 
so much in building an important system 
but in achieving an understanding and pub- 
lic acceptance of the plan. We are seldom 
criticized once a project has been completed 
and is in operation. 

Our entire western water program has been 
built on statesmanship. We have seen it 
practiced particularly in the Colorado River 
Basin the past year, and I am confident this 
statesmanship will cross basin boundaries so 
that the haves can share with the have-nots, 
with both reaping extensive multipurpose 
water dividends. This is the challenge, and 
the bright promise of the future. 


HARMONIZING INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPING LAWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last July 
28, I introduced a resolution (S. Res. 133) 
calling on the President to take the neces- 
sary action to convene an international 
conference for the purpose of concluding 
an international agreement harmonizing 
the antidumping laws and procedures of 
other major trading nations. The reso- 
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lution was introduced in the House by 
Representative THOMAS CURTIS and was 
cosponsored by Senators Jorpan and 
MILLER. 

I am pleased to note that the United 
States has now submitted a document to 
GATT in Geneva looking into the possi- 
bility of drawing up an international 
antidumping code. I am also pleased to 
note that Michael Blumenthal, the rank- 
ing U.S. trade negotiator at the Kennedy 
round, recently emphasized the need to 
harmonize national antidumping proce- 
dures urgently because of increasing 
pressures to use antidumping measures 
as an indirect trade barrier. Private or- 
ganizations both in the United States and 
internationally can and should play an 
effective role in rallying public support 
behind this effort. I very much hope 
that studies currently underway in BIAC 
and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce will, in the near future, lead 
toward an endorsement of an interna- 
tional code on antidumping. 

The administration’s action indicates 
that it has now decided to deal with non- 
tariff barriers in general and antidump- 
ing specifically as a vital aspect of the 
Kennedy round. I have been much con- 
cerned heretofore that this problem will 
be glossed over during these negotiations 
for fear of adverse congressional reac- 
tion. The danger is great that interna- 
tional trade may be increasingly re- 
stricted by a multitude of nontariff bar- 
riers as progress is being made in re- 
ducing tariffs. The present situation 
clearly calls for an international ap- 
proach to the question of nontariff bar- 
riers and specifically to the problem of 
antidumping. It is useless to work for 
the reduction of tariff barriers to trade 
if nontariff protection is going to increase 
through such programs as national anti- 
dumping regulations. I am convinced 
that if our negotiators succeed in con- 
cluding an agreement which is fair to the 
United States as well as to our trading 
partners, Congress will endorse it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled United States Submits 
Paper on Dumping Code” from the Jan- 
uary 27 issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce, and a copy of Senate Resolution 
133 be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and a copy of the resolution (S. Res. 
133), were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On WORLDWIDE Basis: UNITED STATES SUB- 
MITS PAPER ON DUMPING CODE 
(By Richard Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 26—The United 
States has submitted a general discussion 
paper to a Kennedy round panel in Geneva 
looking into the possibility of drawing up an 
international antidumping code. The paper 
is in followup to Britain making a detailed 
proposal last fall for an international code. 
The code would serve as a basis for harmon- 
izing the antidumping rules and procedures 
of the major trading nations. 

FIRST FULL DISCUSSION 

The panel is meeting this week in its first 
full discussion of the still secret British pro- 
posals. 

The American document, unveiled at the 
meeting, is described by officials here as set- 
ting forth the considerations involved in a 
government's antidumping activities. The 
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paper does not pass on Britain’s proposals or 
make specific recommendations. 

Britain’s proposed code is said, among oth- 
er things, to pin down such traditionally 
elusive definitions as what constitutes in- 
jury” and “industry” in the dumping sense. 

Dumping is generally interpreted as ex- 
porting at prices below those charged home 
buyers to the material injury of the import- 
ing country’s industry. 

FLEXIBILITY LESSENED 

There are indications that the British def- 
initions may be a little too exact for some 
countries, because of removing an element 
of flexibility. For example, should industry 
be defined as the national output or may it 
be broken down regionally? 

The United States, for one, welcomes the 
British initiative as a starting point for com- 
prehensive antidumping discussions. 

Michael Blumenthal, the ranking U.S. trade 
negotiator in Geneva, recently emphasized 
the need to harmonize national antidumping 
procedures, He said that increasing pressures 
to use antidumping measures as an indirect 
trade barrier is making the need more urgent. 

Backed by Treasury Assistant Secretary 
True Davis, Mr. Blumenthal is heading the 
US. delegation to this week’s Geneva meet- 
ing, another sign perhaps of the administra- 
tion attaching more importance to anti- 
dumping as an international trade issue. 


OTHERS PARTICIPATING 


Besides the United States and Britain, the 
antidumping panel comprises the European 
Common Market, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

Antidumping is developing into the one 
nontariff trade barrier area in which the 
Kennedy round may make solid progress. 
There has been more activity concerning it— 
apparently thanks to Britain—than other 
nontariff problems such as customs admin- 
istration and government procurement poli- 
cies. 

Private groups are taking interest in the 
harmonizing of antidumping rules and pro- 
cedures, too. The Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee (BIAC), which coordi- 
nates with the Organization of Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) in Paris, 
is examining national antidumping prac- 
tices, and the International Chamber of 
Commerce is starting to study more closely 
the possibilities of more antidumping co- 
operation, 


DEFLECT INDUSTRY DEMANDS 


One evident reason for the U.S. Admin- 
istration’s greater interest is that the inter- 
national discussions help deflect domestic 
industry demands for a tougher U.S. anti- 
dumping law. The industry demands are 
viewed as a threat to efforts for freer world 
trade. 

So long as international talks continue, it 
can be argued that altering U.S. law would be 
particularly unwise. 

The chances that the Kennedy round will 
wind up with an international antidumping 
code appear rather slim. But it is likely the 
discussions will produce more policy coordi- 
nation among major Western nations. 
Eventually, a code may be adopted. 


S. Res. 133 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should immediately initi- 
ate a study of the antidumping laws of the 
United States and other major trading na- 
tions and take such action as may be neces- 
sary to convene a conference of such nations, 
as well as other interested states, for the 
purpose of establishing an international code 
to provide for uniform treatment under the 
antidumping laws of participating nations of 
the imports of other signatories. Such a 
code should harmonize the antidumping 
laws, and administrative procedures there- 
under, of participating nations. 
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MAGNIFICENT TRIBUTE TO DONALD 
J. COWLING 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
history and development of any great in- 
stitution—business, educational, politi- 
cal, or religious—there is always some 
standout individual whose great contri- 
butions at a significant stage of the de- 
velopment created the conditions leading 
to success. 

In the instance of Carleton College, in 
Northfield, Minn., that great “devel- 
oper”; that great educator and commu- 
nity leader; that standout individual was 
President Donald J. Cowling, during his 
long administration of that great college. 
His was the genius and his was the 
strong personality that gave national 
stature and significance to Carleton, 

On November 30, 1965, a memorial 
service was held in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Carleton is only 40 short miles 
from Minneapolis—and Rev. Howard 
Conn, D.D., delivered a most inspiring 
and informative memorial address. 

Donald J. Cowling was born in 1880 
and passed away in 1965. From 1909 to 
1945, Dr. Cowling served as the president 
of Carleton College. Under his inspired, 
able, and energetic leadership that col- 
lege developed from a small, “fresh- 
water” college into a great and nationally 
recognized educational institution stress- 
ing excellence in education and dedicated 
to the unique contributions which are 
available from Christian education. 

No other president in the history of 
the college has approximated the ster- 
ling leadership of Dr. Cowling or the na- 
tional impact which he and Carleton 
College made upon the American scene 
during his long years of inspired and ded- 
icated leadership. In fact, it can be 
said that he made Carleton College what 
it is today. So long as it remains true 
to his image and to his sense of mis- 
sion it will continue to be recognized as 
one of America’s great and unique col- 
leges. I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorial address earlier alluded to be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COWLING MEMORIAL ADDRESS OF Dr. CONN 

No ordinary occasion brings us together, 
because it is no ordinary person whose mem- 
ory we honor. Donald J. Cowling was a man 
of extraordinary talents who used his gifts 
with steadiness of purpose and selflessness of 
dedication. Throughout the 85 years of his 
life he brought inspiration and enrichment 
to others. We in Minnesota have been 
blessed by the nearly 60 years of service he 
gave to education and philanthropy within 
this State. We have loved him as a person, 
as a teacher, as a friend, and as a member of 
the family. We gather to express our thanks- 
giving in grateful remembrance. 

Death has come to Dr. Cowling as it must 
to all men. The Psalmist truly said that the 
limits of our earthly pilgrimage are three- 
score years and ten, perchance fourscore 
years, though a few press on toward fivescore. 
Whatever our years all of us are like the 
grass which in the morning flourishes and in 
the evening withers. Yet we measure human 
life not in numbers of days but in the dili- 
gence with which we seek wisdom and do 
works worthy to outlast our little hours. Dr. 
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Cowling added to the stature of human dig- 
nity. As a man of faith he would acknowl- 
edge the confession of Job: 


“The Lord gives, 
And the Lord takes away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


These three terse phrases do not comprise 
words of despair, but rather summarize the 
trust, the adoration, and the gratitude with 
which the sensitive person lives the days of 
his years. They were the framework into 
which Donald Cowling put so much meaning. 
I ask you to keep in mind this framework, 
because I am not going to read the familiar 
words of Scripture which you are accustomed 
to hearing at funerals. Inasmuch as our 
loved one was an extraordinary person whose 
Christian faith embraced the whole realm of 
truth, I have chosen to read as a meditative 
background three selections which suggest 
the wide range of his concerns. For him such 
readings never replaced traditional Christian 
insight but only illumined it. 

Because Dr. Cowling lived all his life as a 
philosopher I read first from Plato’s “Re- 
public’ a few sentences which must have 
quickened his pulse as a young man and 
which through his years he came to embody: 

“The true lover of knowledge is always 
striving after being—that is his nature; he 
will not rest in appearances only but will 
go on. The keen edge will not be blunted, 
nor the force of his desire abate until he 
have attained the knowledge of the true 
nature of every essence by a sympathetic and 
kindred power in the soul. He whose mind 
is fixed upon true being has surely not time 
to be filled with malice and envy, contending 
against men; his eye is ever directed toward 
things fixed and immutable, which he sees 
neither injuring nor injured by one another, 
but all in order moving according to reason; 
these he imitates, and to these he will, as 
far as he can, conform himself. * * * And 
must not that be a blameless study which 
he only can pursue who has the gift of a 
good memory, and is quick to learn—noble, 
gracious, the friend of truth, justice, cour- 
age, temperance, who are his kindred? 
Those who belong to this small class have 
tasted how sweet and blessed a possession 
philosophy is. They are content if only they 
can live their own lives and be pure from 
evil or unrighteousness, and depart in peace 
and good will, with bright hopes.” 

Dr. Cowling belonged to this fortunate 
class who possess the philosophic mind. 
Though like the philosopher-king of Plato's 
“Republic,” he became very much involved 
in the affairs of state, he never resorted to 
coercion by law, police force, or military 
might; but believed that amongst men of 
good will reason is a sufficient tool to achieve 
desirable ends. 

Because Dr. Cowling was an educator who 
believed that through education man’s rea- 
son can be directed toward achieving satis- 
factions for himself and for society, my sec- 
ond selection is from his own writings about 
colleges: 

“The paramount consideration in cur- 
riculum building, selection of faculty, and 
classroom instruction is the development of 
freemen. Freemen are those who are able 
to develop fully all the potentialities with 
which they have been endowed by Provi- 
dence. Freedom has little meaning except 
in connection with the lives of men and 
women as individuals, and for them actually 
to be free is to maintain such relations with 
all the forces, material and spiritual, that 
operate within them and upon them as will 
result in the full functioning of each indi- 
vidual's powers and in the full realization of 
all his possibilities. The free life thus be- 
comes the fulfilled life, and freedom the 
opened way to fulfillment. 

“The freedom of education is the precon- 
dition of all other freedoms. First among 
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the rights of a free people is the right to 
think; thinking based on integrity and good 
will is our hope for the future—liberal edu- 
cation based on religion and made effective 
through democratic society. The freedoms 
we have cherished—intellectual and spir- 
itual, political and economic—are an essen- 
tial unity, and the understanding of this 
unity and of its implications for ourselves 
and for the world is the concern of our 
American college—for freedom.” 

Because Dr. Cowling as a philosopher and 
as an educator was completely committed to 
the ethical insights of Jesus as a manifesta- 
tion of the abiding principles by which this 
universe is ordained, my third selection is 
from the Sermon on the Mount: 

“Seeing the crowds, he went up on the 
mountain, and when he sat down his dis- 
ciples came to him. And he opened his 
mouth and taught them, saying: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are those who mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, for they shall be satisfied. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called sons of God. 

“ ‘Blessed are those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are you when men revile you and 
persecute you and utter all kinds of evil 
against you falsely on my account, 

“‘Rejoice and be glad, for your reward 
is great in heaven, for so men persecuted 
the prophets who were before you. 

“*You are the salt of the earth; but if salt 
has lost its taste, how can its saltness be re- 
stored? It is no longer good for anything 
except to be thrown out and trodden under 
foot by men. 

“*You are the light of the world. A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Nor do men 
light a lamp and put it under a bushel, 
but on a stand, and it gives light to all in 
the house. 

“‘Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works and give 
glory to your Father who is in heaven.’” 

Organ: “Air from ‘Water Music,’ Handel. 


MEDIATION 


All that Donald Cowling did for Minne- 
sota, for Carleton College and the univer- 
sity, for higher education and medical re- 
search, for Congregationalism and Plymouth 
Church, for the cause of freedom and Amer- 
ican constitutional democracy can never ade- 
quately be described. He was indeed a giant 
amongst us. His 36 years as president of 
Carleton brought that institution to the 
front rank of small American colleges. To 
the students of those years he was the ideal 
man whose human warmth and wise under- 
standing drew them together into the Carle- 
ton family. The flowers on our chancel 
reredos are from the college as a symbolic 
expression of its affection. Moving out from 
the Carleton scene Dr. Cowling has left an 
indelible imprint upon the Mayo Memorial 
Medical Center, the Masonic Cancer Relief 
Hospital, the University of Minnesota, and a 
host of causes too numerous to mention. 

I need not catalog them for you. We 
are here because we have admired, benefited 
from, and loved this unusual man. It is 
not my purpose to praise him as much as 
to learn from him. Your presence at this 
memorial service is an expression of the 
esteem you already feel, and my words could 
add no stature to him. 

Dr. Cowling retired from the presidency 
of Carleton a year after I came to Minnea- 
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polis, so that for the past 20 years it has 
been my privilege to be exceedingly close to 
him in the fellowship of Plymouth Church. 
He served as the first moderator of this con- 
gregation from 1948-50 when we changed our 
bylaws to true Congregational principles to 
make a layman rather than the minister the 
chief officer. During these 20 years he has 
taught me so much and given me such en- 
couragement that I have often remarked 
that from Dr. Cowling I received a college 
education all over again. Rather than eulo- 
gize him I would leave with you four 
thoughts that were basic to him, and which 
I believe he would want us to live by. 

First was his regard for the U.S. Constitu- 
He often remarked that because he 
was born in England and came to this coun- 
try as a boy with his parents, he learned 
from them to be an American by choice. In 
this land he saw freedom of opportunity, 
made possible by the wisest form of govern- 
ment ever devised by man. The Founding 
Fathers drafted a superb document in the 
Constitution, which provides for a central 
government with limited powers, powers held 
in check by the delicate balance of three 
independent branches. He saw something 
precious being lost in the increasing cen- 
tralization of power. 

The second thought is the importance of 
a viewpoint by which to gage one’s activi- 
ties. Dr. Cowling was a man of learning. 
He earned four degrees at Yale and received 
more than a dozen honorary degrees. After 
completing his undergraduate course at Leb- 
anon Valley College and then taking fur- 
ther study at Yale, he realized that he had 
a lot of information but what he most 
needed was a viewpoint. He therefore took 
the divinity course at Yale, that his knowl- 
edge might be oriented to a philosophy of 
life. As I have already mentioned, this orien- 
tation was the ethical insights of Jesus Christ 
in which he had utter confidence as repre- 
senting not another opinion but the will of 
God. He often quoted to me this from 
Emerson: 

“Most men act from motives of external 
compulsion; few are strongly and steadily 
inspired from within.” 

He said that the last six words were the 
most appropriate motto for his life—strongly 
and steadily inspired from within. All that 
he did was an expression of the viewpoint to 
which he had committed himself. 

A third basic idea is the distinction be- 
tween self-sacrifice and unselfishness. The 
first position offered to him was the presi- 
dency of a mission college in China which 
he was inclined to accept. When he met with 
the trustees in New York they congratulated 
him upon the sacrifice he was about to make. 
The realization came to him that their hopes 
for the college centered on sacrifice. The 
trouble was that the sacrifice they envisaged 
was his, not theirs. He declined to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of their inadequate ideal- 
ism, and concluded that most talk about 
“sacrifice” is hollow. What is needed is un- 
selfishness in which everyone can partic- 
ipate. No few should be asked to renounce 
the material blessings of this world, but 
everyone should be expected to use his re- 
sources generously. Dr. Cowling became a 
great fundraiser for worthy causes because 
he appealed to the unselfishness which char- 
acterizes life at its best. Not what a man 
receives in salary or income is as impor- 
tant as what share of it he gives willingly 
and gladly. Those who were close to Dr. 
Cowling know that in all his fundraising and 
service he did not take for himself, but gave 
freely out of his basic philosophy. 

The final thought is the centrality of man’s 
religious life. Throughout all his years Dr. 
Cowling attended Sunday worship with 
regularity never missing a Sunday except on 
rare occasions of necessity. Yet for him wor- 
ship was no magic ritual. Formality and 
liturgy had little appeal to him. Worship 
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was important because it keeps a man sensi- 
tive and open to the creative spontaneity of 
the God behind creation, and provides op- 
portunity to express gratitude for the mag- 
nificence and mystery of life. Worship is 
part of man’s search for truth and of his ex- 
(pression of ultimate concern. This view 
of churchmanship is illustrated by the two 
periods in his life when Dr. Cowling de- 
viated from his practice of regular atten- 
dance. The one was in the last 2 years when 
his hearing in large groups failed, and he 
saw no merit in sitting through a service in 
the intellectual stimulation of which he 
could not share. The other period was dur- 
ing the final illness of President Lars Boe, 
of St. Olaf College. While his colleague and 
friend was bedridden Dr. Cowling spent each 
Sunday morning visiting with him and read- 
ing to him. Affectionate concern for a be- 
loved brother in Christian fellowship was in 
itself to him an act of worship to the com- 
mon Father who had made them neighbors 
and friendly rivals in Northfield. 

As we gather to pay tribute to our beloved 
friend and benefactor we must indeed be 
grateful for the rich legacy that he leaves 
us—the legacy of a life richly lived and 
fully dedicated to all that gives hope and 
courage to mankind. We can commit his 
soul to our Heavenly Father in the quiet 
assurance of Christian faith, which he so 
beautifully manifested throughout his pil- 
grimage. We can pledge ourselves to the 
remembrance and the doing of the truths 
he so steadfastly served. 


A WELL-DESERVED TRIBUTE TO 
WALTER L. REYNOLDS, OUT- 
STANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Thursday it was my privilege to be pres- 
ent when Walter L. Reynolds was hon- 
ored by his many friends for his 37 years 
of dedicated public service. As chief 
clerk and staff director of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, 
Walter has given willingly and unstint- 
ingly of his knowledge and ability. As 
a member of the Government Operations 
Committee, I know how ably Walter 
served. We shall miss his wise counsel 
but, hopefully, he will be back to see his 
friends on Capitol Hill often. 

The work of staff members make it 
possible for Members of the Senate to 
serve better their constituents and the 
Nation. Walter Reynolds did much of 
the staff work on S. 2, a bill to create a 
Joint Committee on the Budget, which 
was introduced on January 6, 1965, by the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] and cosponsored by 76 
Senators. The bill was reported on Jan- 
uary 26, 1965, and passed by the Senate 
on January 27, 1965. It has gone to the 
House of Representatives where it has 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Rules. 

Walter has also participated in the de- 
velopment of legislation to increase the 
Federal Government’s control of sei- 
ence and technology in the field of space 
and technology information. 

Other special legislative work by 
Walter included helping implement the 
first and second Hoover Commission 
recommendations and the Legislative 
Retirement Act. 

Many of Walter’s friends have ex- 
pressed their respect and admiration. At 
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this time I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the telegram Walter re- 
ceived from the Vice President be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. Vice President HUMPHREY was 
a member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations when he served in this 
body 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
JANUARY 27, 1966. 


Deak WALTER: My warmest greetings. 
Your 37 years of faithful public service are 
truly an inspiration. The Senate has good 
reason to be so very proud of you. Sorry I 
cannot be with you, but am committed in 
New York shortly. I know your wise counsel 
and vast knowledge will still be available to 
us. All best wishes to Clare and yourself. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, unfortu- 
nately I was unable to be here yesterday 
when so many of my colleagues paid trib- 
ute to Walter L. Reynolds, who has just 
retired as chief clerk and staff director of 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. I want now to add my voice 
to those who have already spoken by 
stating that the Senate is losing the serv- 
ices of one of its most talented profes- 
sionals. 

Few men have shown greater ability in 
handling the enormous task of running 
a committee staff. 

Walter was not only available at any 
time to assist but, even more significant- 
ly, I could always count on the accuracy 
of the information he gave me. His 
counsel will most assuredly be missed. I 
want to take this opportunity to wish 
him continued success in the years to 
come. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 contained 
a provision requiring the President to 
consider denying aid to any nation whose 
ships were involved in trade with North 
Vietnam. 

I have received a report from the De- 
partment of State on the progress made 
in carrying out the intent of Congress to- 
ward obtaining the cooperation of aid 
recipients in reducing this trade. This 
report will be of interest to the Con- 
gress and the general public, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 21, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
US. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
State shares the deep concern you have ex- 
pressed over continued voyages of free world 
ships to North Vietnam and is making con- 
tinuing efforts to reduce that shipping. 
High-level approaches have been made to all 
countries involved. 

These efforts have met with considerable 
success and the number of free world ves- 
sels in the trade has been diminishing stead- 
ily, with none of the vessels ng stra- 
tegie cargoes. During 1965 the number of 
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voyages by free world vessels declined con- 
siderably as compared with 1964. The de- 
crease has been particularly significant 
during the past 5 months, when the month- 
ly average was only 13 calls. By compari- 
son the monthly average of free world calls 
in 1964 was 34. The majority of these ves- 
sels were not carrying goods to North Viet- 
nam, but were arriving in ballast to pick up 
outgoing cargoes. 

The free world shipments in question are 
not being made by the governments con- 
cerned, but by private traders in ships sail- 
ing under various national registries. Each 
country has special legal problems in con- 
trolling such shipping which take some time 
to resolve, but we have been making every 
effort to obtain early and effective action. 

In making diplomatic representations, the 
executive branch is mindful of the provi- 
sions of the recent amendments to foreign 
assistance legislation which call for the de- 
nial of economic and miltiary aid to coun- 
tries that do not take appropriate steps to 
remove their ships from the North Vietnam 
trade. We have notified all affected gov- 
ernments of these legislative provisions, and 
have continued to press them to obtain 
maximum cooperation from those very few 
countries still having ships in the trade. 

The only aid-recipient countries whose 
ships have called at North Vietnamese ports 
within the past 6 months, and some of these 
were under long-term charter to Communist 
countries and therefore not under control of 
their owners, were Cyprus, Greece, Liberia, 
and Norway. Some of these countries state 
that they have no legal authority to control 
in peacetime the movement of privately 
owned vessels but the Lebanese and Liberian 
Governments have issued regulations mak- 
ing it unlawful for their ships to carry cargo 
to or from North Vietnam, In other cases, 
the shipowners in the countries concerned 
have obviously found it in their own inter- 
est to get out of the trade, as witnessed by 
the drastic reduction, and in some cases com- 
plete elimination, of their involvement in 
shipping to North Vietnam. 

Questions have been raised as to the posi- 
tion of Great Britain on the problem. The 
great majority of British vessels in the North 
Vietnam trade are small coastal vessels 
owned and registered in Hong Kong and un- 
der time charter to Communist operators, yet 
carrying the British flag. The value of total 
British trade with North Vietnam (imports 
and exports) amounted to about $265,000 in 
1964 and all of it was nonstrategic. Nonethe- 
less, we are engaged in energetic representa- 
tion to the United Kingdom and other 
friendly countries who have been involved 
in the North Vietnam trade in order to ac- 
complish withdrawal of all free world ship- 
ping from that trade. 

Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


TOWARD BETTER CITIES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 9, 1965, Vice President HUMPHREY 
made a notable speech to the National 
Symposium on City Life. It sets forth 
the critical needs of our modern urban 
society and points the way toward the 
solution of the most pressing problems. 
The Vice President called for a broad 
program to overcome the evils of slums, 
ignorance, and congestion which plague 
our cities. 

Now, the President has pledged his 
administration to reconstruct the cities 
in the mold of the Great Society and pro- 
vide an opportunity for every citizen to 
achieve his full potential. 
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The Vice President's speech gives us a 
clear picture of the urban life the ad- 
ministration seeks for every city dweller. 
Funds for public housing and urban re- 
newal are to be increased. The rent sup- 
plement program will begin. 

Of special significance is the proposal 
for demonstration grants to cities for 
comprehensive planning and rebuilding 
of the existing urban complex. Since 
the time when he was mayor of Minne- 
apolis the Vice President has cham- 
pioned the cause of a better life in urban 
America. It must give him great satis- 
faction to participate in the realization 
of his goals. 

In his speech the Vice President rec- 
ognizes the key role of education in the 
fulfillment of the Great Society. The 
budget provides $2.8 billion, an increase 
ot 23 percent over fiscal 1966, for this 
purpose. Included in this total is $1.5 
billion for aid to elementary and second- 
ary education, a boost of more than 50 
percent over last year. The major por- 
tion of these funds will go to improve 
the education of children from areas of 
poverty. The new Teacher Corps to 
augment school staffs in low income 
areas will further help to uplift deprived 
children. 

These are but two parts of a many 
faceted effort to evaluate the quality of 
life in our cities. The Vice President 
has made an eloquent and stirring 
statement of the situation we face and 
the road we are taking toward a better 
future. I commend the speech to all my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Vice President’s 
speech be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS, VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON CITY LIFE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 9, 1965 
It is indeed a privilege for me to partici- 

pate in this symposium on “The Troubled 

Environment” sponsored by the ACTION 

Council for Better Cities. 

I have long admired the numerous ACTION 
programs you have sponsored—programs 
dealing with the complex tasks of living, 
working, and traveling within our urban 
areas. 

The council has been instrumental in stim- 
ulating creative thinking and action in such 
areas as community mobilization, urban re- 
search and education, and technical services. 

So it is not surprising that ACTION should 
sponsor this symposium on the most con- 
founding, and crucial, problem of them all: 
the relationship of the socially and eco- 
nomically deprived residents of urban Amer- 
ica to the vital task of urban development. 

It is especially significant that this sym- 
posium is not just trying to understand the 


nature of these complex and challenging 
issues, 

You are also asking the critical questions: 
What can we do about them? 

How can we make our contribution in the 
struggle to rescue our cities? 

As President Johnson noted last year in 
his historic message to the Congress on hous- 
ing and urban development: “Whatever the 
scale of its programs, the Federal Govern- 
ment will only be able to do a small part of 
what is required. The vast bulk of resources 
and energy, of talent and toil, will have to 
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come from State and local governments, pri- 
vate interests and individual citizens.” 

As the President also noted in this impor- 
tant message, and as I am sure this sym- 
posium will demonstrate, We do not have 
all the answers, we need more thought and 
wisdom and knowledge as we painfully strug- 
gle to identify the ills, the dangers and the 
cures for the American city.” 

Consider our present state of affairs, 
within the past 2 years: 

Congress has established a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Congress has agreed that a system of rent 
supplements for low-income families should 
be developed to supplement the traditional 
approach of public housing. 

Congress has enacted new and expanded 
programs to fight air and water pollution. 

Congress has established a program of 
urban mass transportation and approved the 
construction of a mass transit system in the 
District of Columbia. 

Congress has passed historic education 
laws and an expanded poverty program to 
provide new weapons for an attack on the 
educational and social problems of the slums. 

Congress has passed a variety of new hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment programs, de- 
signed especially to avoid mistakes of the 
past and to meet needs of the future. 

Yet it is clear we are only at the beginning. 

The design by which we shall overcome the 
shame of enduring slums, in the richest Na- 
tion in the world, is still unclear. It is un- 
clear to Government. It is unclear to the 
experts. 

And our recent efforts, while making prog- 
ress in many areas, have also demonstrated 
the complexity and tenacity of the problems 
which confront us. 

We have learned there are no simple solu- 
tions, and no single answers. 

We are open to the widest and most crea- 
tive thinking in this field, from builders and 
land developers, planners and architects, 
mayors and bankers, political scientists and 
businessmen. In this spirit, we look forward 
eagerly to the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of this symposium. 

Although we have not yet produced the 
design that contains all the answers, we are 
coming to understand more fully the most 
pressing problem facing us in our cities. It 
is this: to eradicate the explosive combina- 
tion of poor housing, poor schools and in- 
adequate public services, high rates of un- 
employment and crime, and the prejudice 
and discrimination which comprise the slums 
of urban America. 

All other urban problems pale by compari- 
son. And until we are capable of improving 
the lives of people—largely Negro—who live 
in these areas passed over by our national 
prosperity and affluence, we will be stymied 
in all other attempts to restore and redevelop 
our cities. 

We are sophisticated enough to know that 
physical slums alone do not produce the 
economic and social problems concentrated 
there. 

If it were possible to replace overnight the 
tenements in our great cities with new hous- 
ing, we would not at the same time overcome 
unemployment, juvenile delinquency, drug 
addiction, poor education, ill health, and 
family breakdown. 

For this reason President Johnson has 
stressed the importance of mounting com- 
prehensive areawide attacks on the inter- 
related problems of housing, employment, 
education, crime, and health. 

Only as we attack simultaneously the 
problems generated by both the physical 
environment and socioeconomic conditions 
can we hope to make significant progress in 
this difficult struggle. 

One of the most significant tasks of the 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will be to assist our cities in 
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organizing this type of comprehensive at- 
tack. In this regard, the following mat- 
ters merit priority attention: 

First, we must grasp the relationship be- 
tween increased income of slum residents 
and their ability to secure more adequate 
housing and other services from the private 
and public sectors. 

As the poor achieve the level in our 
economic structure where honest choices are 
open to them in securing housing, I am con- 
fident the forces of our free enterprise sys- 
tem will respond to this market. 

The housing industry has provided mil- 
lions of middle-income Americans with good 
housing, in quality and physical facilities. 

The problem has been that num- 
bers of our people—especially those caught 
in our urban ghettoes—cannot bid for this 
housing in the private market. 

For this reason, the success of the war on 
poverty and related programs is critically im- 
portant in our struggle to build better 
cities. 

It is also necessary to continue our pro- 
grams of public housing as authorized in the 
Omnibus Housing Act of 1965 and, in par- 
ticular, to secure appropriations as promptly 
as possible for the rent supplements pro- 
gram authorized in the same legislation. 

The rent supplement approach is a new 
attempt to provide low-income housing in 
partnership with the private sector of our 
economy—low-income housing that is at- 
tractive and does not carry the stigma asso- 
ciated with mammoth institutionalized pub- 
lic housing projects. This approach must be 
given a full and fair trial. 

It is also essential that housing be made 
available to all Americans on a nondis- 
criminatory basis. Persons who can afford 
housing cannot have that opportunity denied 
to them because of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. 

As in the field of employment, there ex- 
ists in the area of housing ample opportunity 
for voluntary private action by builders, real 
estate agents, and bankers. 

But there also exists a responsibility for 
government at all levels to take appropriate 
steps if that voluntary action is not effec- 
tive in meeting this serious problem. 

Second, we must understand the urgent 
necessity to provide quality education in our 
slum areas. 

Our schools can rescue millions of young- 
sters caught in the downward spiral of sec- 
ond-rate education, functional illiteracy, de- 
linquency, dependency, and despair. 

Here is the chance to disprove the myth 
that children from slum areas are unable to 
learn, that schools can only provide some 
form of custodial care until they drop out 
and became unemployed or delinquent. 

Each child is an adventure into a new to- 
morrow, an opportunity to break the old pat- 
tern and make it new. Today we have the 
chance to make that pattern one of self- 
esteem, self-respect, ambition, and responsi- 
bility. Project Head Start, for example, is 
showing us what can be done to give chil- 
dren an early start on these things. 

Third, we must use fully, and wisely, exist- 
ing programs for urban redevelopment and 
rehabilitation. 

As the Omnibus Housing Act of 1965 dem- 
onstrated, we have provided new and more 
flexible tools in this complicated and dif- 
ficult business of rebuilding or restoring 
blighted areas in a selective manner that 
recognizes the legitimate interest of the exist- 
ing residents. And which preserves the 
unique character of neighborhoods. 

It is, however, incumbent upon our States 
and local governments to develop imaginative 
programs which put these new tools into ef- 
fective operation. 

Finally, in our efforts to develop areawide 
responses to the fundamental problems of 
housing, transportation, education, and em- 
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ployment, we must not ignore the smaller 
dimension wherein the individual can ex- 
perience the rewards of a rich and varied 
life. 

In particular, Government policy must be 
directed toward encouraging the restoration 
and, where necessary, the creation of vibrant 
and living neighborhood communities. 

In the final analysis, a city cannot simply 
be a place to live, to work, to exist. 

A city must be a community in the deepest 
meaning of the word—a combination of 
material and spirtual resources which pro- 
vides every individual an opportunity to lead 
a secure and meaningful existence. 

This involves a concern for humane and 
intimate details, as well as a determination 
to conquer the major social and economic 
ills. This means a concern for the small 
park, the corner store, the neighborhood 
center and recreational area. 

These are some of the matters which de- 
serve priority attention as our States and 
local governments, in partnership with the 
Federal Government, mount comprehensive 
attacks on the urban slums and ghettoes of 
America. 

But the problem of the slums is largely a 
problem bequeathed to us by the past. 

The problems of the future raise very dif- 
ferent considerations. 

We know that the next few decades will 
see a great increase in American population, 
and an even greater increase in urban pop- 
ulation. 

Americans hope that the next wave of 
urban expansion will provide a better en- 
vironment than the last wave created. 

The suburban expansion of the late forties 
and fifties provided good housing, but in 
most cases it did not provide the essential 
elements of good communities. 

I am not one of the critics of American 
suburbia. It is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, one which has provided more good 
housing for more people than perhaps any 
development in history. 

But the planning 20 years ago that guided 
the construction of schools, transportation 
facilities, waste and water systems, and civic 
facilities often was not enough. 

Today, our people are better educated, more 
prosperous, and legitimately demand that 
their living environment should work as well 
as their well-engineered kitchens and family 
rooms. 

This is primarily a task for private and 
corporate imagination. 

Government, acting alone, is not sufficient- 
ly flexible or sufficiently free from a variety 
of pressures to build good and imaginative 
towns. 

But I believe Government can help pro- 
vide the basic facilities, the framework in 
which local initiative, private enterprise, and 
nonprofit groups can build good towns. 

Government at all levels can create strong- 
er and more enlightened planning instru- 
ments to help make key public decisions as 
to where and how the urban expansion should 
take place. 

It can explore measures which might re- 
duce land costs in urban development. 

It can provide Government loans for good 
quality and farsighted planning and build- 
ing of water supply and waste disposal fa- 
cilities. 

It can provide the funds for good trans- 
portation planning, and for the building of 
a mass transit system to supplement the free- 
way system. 

It can provide loans and grants for better 
schools and better cultural and recreational 
facilities. 

I feel all these are appropriate tasks. 

But beyond all these we need a good deal 
of creativity and imagination, from archi- 
tects and planners, political leaders and social 
and political experts, builders and land de- 
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velopers, the great corporations and great 
financial institutions that are increasingly 
drawn into the field of urban development. 

The programs of the Federal Government 
are often attacked for the failures of Ameri- 
can urban development—inadequate plan- 
ning, urban sprawl, barracklike public hous- 
ing, poor public transportation, poor recre- 
ational and social facilities. 

Certainly we must shoulder a good deal of 
the blame. 

But as we develop new legislation, new 
approaches, I believe more and more of the 
responsibility for urban development, its fail- 
ures and its successes, will be properly in the 
hands of local communities and the private 
forces of the development. 

In this process, as has happened in a num- 
ber of cities, the business community can 
play a vital and major role. 

It can provide some of the money for local 
planning, some of the talent necessary to 
analyze problems and devise solutions, some 
of the public support we will need. 

The intellectual and financial resources of 
our universities and foundations are also 
needed. The educational community must 
not be fearful of grappling with these intract- 
able problems. The university must not just 
be a tower of ivory, but a tower of strength in 
the daily life of the people. 

And I believe these additional resources 
can help provide the imagination and cre- 
ative thinking that will produce American 
cities to match and surpass anything we 
have achieved so far. 

There is one factor which must not be 
overlooked: For the first time in history we 
possess the resources to create cities that re- 
flect man’s highest aspirations. 

While we do not presently have all the 
answers, I, for one, do not doubt for a minute 
our ability to discover them. Nor do I doubt 
our capacity to implement these solutions 
once they have been discovered. And what 
an exciting challenge this is. 

Is there a higher calling than liberating 
millions of our fellow Americans from the 
vicious trap of deprivation and defeat? Is 
there any task more vital than improving 
the quality of life for every American? 

And as we progress along this difficult road, 
as we build cities worthy of the human spirit, 
we will be preserving for countless genera- 
tions the values of our Nation and civiliza- 
tion. 

This is the challenge awaiting our re- 
sponse. We ask your help. 


COLLISION AHEAD 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, early 
in this Congress I presented a consider- 
able number of documents showing the 
widespread support for an expanded 
world food program. The evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to place in the Recorp the conden- 
sation of an address by Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
dean of agriculture at Purdue University, 
who is well known to most Members of 
Congress. Dr. Butz will be remembered 
as an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
The condensation of Dr. Butz’ excellent 
address appears in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Dr. Butz’ excellent presentation of the 
food and population collision ahead is 
well worth reading. It is also illustrative 
of the agreement among many schools 
of thought on the need for greatly ex- 
panded agricultural production here and 
around the world to meet human needs. 
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There being no objection, the conden- 
sation of the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BREADBASKET FOR THE WORLD—DECLINING 
Foop-PropLR RATIO ABROAD CHALLENGES U.S. 
AGRICULTURE TO MASSIVE EFFORT 


(From an address by Dr. Earl L. Butz) 


(Note.—Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, spoke before the In- 
ternational Industrial Conference in San 
Francisco.) 

The world is on a collision course. When 
the massive force of an exploding world pop- 
ulation meets the much more stable trend 
line of world food production, something 
must give. 

The man-food ratio around the world, 
never high enough to be very exciting to two- 
thirds of the world’s population, has actually 
been in a decline the last half dozen years. 
Total food output has increased during those 
years, to be sure, but at a slower rate than 
population increase. In many of the world’s 
underdeveloped areas, the man-food ratio 
is in serious decline. 

Those of us in North America, who wrestle 
with perennial surpluses of both food and 
feed grains, too frequently view our problem 
in the short run. We are export conscious, 
particularly in relation to the current situa- 
tion. While this may be important in a 
particular year, it is high time that we begin 
to fashion our domestic programs and policies 
with a view toward the political and economic 
realities of the developing world food crisis. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, 
world population was estimated to have 
numbered around 250 million. In the next 
15 centuries it doubled, reaching 500 million 
by 1600. Three centuries later, by 1900, 
world population had tripled, and stood at 
about 1.5 billion. In the less than two thirds 
of a century since 1900, world population has 
approximately doubled again, Reliable esti- 
mates indicate that in the little over one- 
third of a century remaining until the year 
2000, it will double again, and will stand at 
about 6.3 billion people. 

If the 6-billion-plus people predicted by 
the year 2000 are to be sustained, with no im- 
provement in diet whatever, man will need 
to develop the capacity to feed another 3 bil- 
lion people—and this must be done in the 
short term of one-third of a century. This 
means that we must duplicate in the next 
generation the production record that man 
has achieved since the dawn of history. 

There are only two possible answers to the 
problem posed above: (1) increased agricul- 
tural production worldwide, with sufficient 
trade flexibility to permit effective geograph- 
ical distribution, and (2) a widespread and 
rapid increase in birth control practices. 

In the long run, say by the close of this 
century, birth control is the only solution. 
But this is developing extremely slowly in 
the population pressure areas of the world, 
and probably will continue to develop slowly 
because of the low levels of education and 
living standards. Hence the immediate need 
before us is to iner ase agricultural produc- 
tion and to work out more effective means 
for distribution of our foodstuffs—just the 
converse of some of the agricultural and 
trade policies currently popular in the 
United States. 

It is meaningful to use the trend in per 
capita grain production as an indicator of 
both agricultural progress and the quality of 
diet. A majority of all calories consumed 
comes from grains, either directly or indi- 
rectly, after conversion into meat, milk or 
eggs. Thus a rising per capita output of 
grains in any population makes possible 
either a rise in calorie intake or the produc- 
tion of additional animal protein if this is 
needed or desired. 

The underdeveloped areas of the world, 
once able to feed themselves, now clearly are 
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dependent for their very existence on sus- 
tained food shipments from the developed 
nations, largely from North America. The 
output of grain per capita of farm popula- 
tion has shown a striking increase in North 
America, more than trebling in the 25 years 
from 1934 to 1959. During the same interval, 
grain output per capita of farm population 
actually declined in Latin America and in- 
creased only modestly in Africa and Asia. 

The 8 of the advanced mid - 
20th century agricultural technology of 
North America into the underdeveloped 
areas of the world will be, at the best, a very 
slow and arduous process. Yet, we must not 
despair in our efforts to build up the agri- 
culture economies of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. To the extent that this can be done 
it will both promote economic and political 
stability within those nations, and will in 
part alleviate the burden that must inevita- 
bly fall on North American agriculture in the 
latter part of this century to prevent mass 
starvation in large areas of the underdevel- 
oped world, 

We face the prospect a decade hence that 
the great breadbaskets of North America 
will be called upon to supply food for large 
areas of the world until the population-food 
ratio can again be brought into approximate 
equilibrium. The latter cannot be accom- 
plished quickly or painlessly. We therefore 
confront the challenge, in North America, to 
keep our food production machine in a 
healthy state, fueled for a massive effort in 
the years ahead. 

The public conscience of the United 
States has moved toward a commitment, 
neither written nor enacted into legislation, 
that we will not permit mass starvation any 
place in the world. The two decades since 
the close of World War II have been the 
longest famine-free period in the history of 
the world. This has been possible largely 
because of the strategic deployment of 
American surplus foodstuffs under the food- 
for-peace program. 

Both President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY have indicated that we 
should give consideration in our agricultural 
policy to producing specifically to meet the 
food needs of the underdeveloped nations. 
Increasing numbers of Congressmen also 
speak along this vein. When the time comes 
that food needs abroad are more apparent 
than now, it is my prediction that the U.S. 
Congress will find some way to meet them, 
perhaps under some kind of arrangement 
that resembles a sale, just like many people 
in this country think that our massive sales 
for foreign currency of surplus commodities 
over the last decade represent a genuine 
sale, when many of these transfers really 
were in the nature of a gift. 

We must, therefore, view the tremendously 
efficient agricultural plant of North America 
as one of the most powerful tools in our kit 
of international diplomacy. And then, hav- 
ing viewed it this way, we must pursue more 
sensible internal price support and produc- 
tion programs than have persisted in recent 
decades. Likewise, we must follow trade 
policies which are fitted more nearly to the 
economic realities of our time. 

If we can catch the vision in North America 
of the central role our enormous food ma- 
chine can and must play in the total world 
scene in the decade ahead, then we can only 
be optimistic concerning the position of our 
agriculture in the international scene. 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
ever since last October, when I addressed 
the bankers of Kentucky on economic 
trends, I have been stressing the possi- 
bility of harmful inflation, urging appro- 
priate steps to prevent it, believing in the 
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old maxim of an ounce of prevention be- 
ing worth a pound of cure, and so forth. 
I renewed my warning to the Senate on 
January 18, and those interested can find 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that 
day under the heading oi Inflation,“ 
commencing at page 491. 

On yesterday, in referring to items that 
I considered to be more vital than to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, I again referred to the rapid build- 
up of infiationary trends. That refer- 
ence will be found at page 1334 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 27. 

Naturally, I was gratified that on yes- 
terday in submitting the report of his 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Presi- 
dent admits that there is a threat of 
harmful inflation and said: 

To insure against the risk of inflationary 
pressures, I have asked Americans to pay 
their taxes on a more nearly current basis, 
and to postpone a scheduled tax cut. If it 
should turn out that additional insurance is 
needed, then I am convinced that we should 
levy higher taxes rather than accept infia- 
tion—which is the most unjust and capri- 
cious form of taxation. 


At the same time, the President called 
upon both labor and management to 
avoid inflationary pressures by holding 
down wages and by holding down prices. 

Mr. President, the Congress must 
recognize that when you have virtually 
full employment with an ever-increasing 
transfer of production from civilian to 
war purposes, it is futile to appeal to 
labor and management to hold down 
prices, if the Congress votes to inject 
into the economy billions of new dollars 
of borrowed money. The President has 
issued his guidelines—which labor has 
ignored—and he has referred to the pos- 
sible necessity of increasing taxes. But 
as yet, he has not publicly acknowledged 
the degree of priority that should be 
given the war in Vietnam in budgeting 
available revenue for the next fiscal year. 
The war in South Vietnam, undoubted- 
ly is going to be more expensive than 
many in the Nation now realize. 

While it is both the privilege and the 
province of the President to furnish 
leadership in a program of sound fiscal 
policy, the Congress cannot deny that 
it controls the purse strings and cannot 
escape accountability for deliberately en- 
gaging in inflationary deficit financing. 


VIETNAM PLEA TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON BY ILLINOIS FACULTY 
MEMBERS, SCIENTISTS, AND 
SCHOLARS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the Chicago Daily News for Thursday, 
January 20, 1966, there appeared a large 
advertisement in the form of an open 
letter to President Johnson signed by a 
great number of faculty members, sci- 
entists, and scholars of the greater Illi- 
nois area with respect to U.S. involve- 
ment in the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

These eminent men of learning state 
in their plea to President Johnson: 

1. We urge that our Government explicitly 
indicate its willingness to participate in a 
peace conference to implement the Geneva 
agreements of 1954, and that the question 
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of interpreting the Geneva agreements be 
left to the conference. 

2. We urge that our Government acknowl- 
edge that the National Liberation Front— 
as one of the principal parties to the con- 
flict—should be a principal participant in 
all negotiations. Political realism requires 
that we enter into direct negotiations with 
all concerned parties in the spirit of “Pacem 
in Terris” and the recent policy statement 
of the National Council of Churches. 

3. We urge that our Government make it 
clear that our efforts toward negotiations 
are in no way an ultimatum, and that we 
do not threaten any massive escalation of 
the war if they are not immediately success- 
ful. We recognize that successful negotia- 
tions require the cooperation of our adver- 
saries, but we believe that threats of further 
escalation will not contribute to securing 
such cooperation. 


I concur most heartily with the points 
made and add my voice to their urgings 
in pleading with the President to follow 
their sage advice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement, together with names and 
addresses of the signers, appear in full 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
with the names and addresses, was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON FROM 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS, 
ScIENTISTS, AND SCHOLARS OF THE GREATER 
ILLINOIS AREA 


Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Peaceloving people all 
over the world are deeply grateful for the ef- 
forts of the administration toward achieving 
peace in Vietnam, especially the cessation of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. But in the 
judgment of the undersigned there is more 
to be done to maximize the effectiveness of 
peace efforts. 

1. We urge that our Government explicitly 
indicate its willingness to participate in a 
peace conference to implement the Geneva 
agreements of 1954, and that the question of 
interpreting the Geneva agreements be left 
to the conference. 

2. We urge that our Government acknowl- 
edge that the National Liberation Front—as 
one of the principal parties to the conflict— 
should be a principal participant in all nego- 
tiations. Political realism requires that we 
enter into direct negotiations with all con- 
cerned parties in the spirit of Pacem in Ter- 
ris” and the recent policy statement of the 
National Council of Churches. 

3. We urge that our Government make it 
clear that our efforts toward negotiations are 
in no way an ultimatum, and that we do not 
threaten any massive escalation of the war if 
they are not immediately successful. We 
recognize that successful negotiations require 
the cooperation of our adversaries, but we 
believe that threats of further escalation will 
not contribute to securing such cooperation. 

It is still our hope that the U.S. Govern- 
ment seeks no wider war. We agree with you, 
Mr. President: Weapons do not make peace; 
men make peace, and peace comes not 
through strength alone but through wisdom 
and patience and restraint.” 

(This statement has been sponsored by the 
Greater Illinois Faculty Committee on Viet- 
mam. Its coordinating committee consists 
of: Dr. David Bakan (University of Chicago); 
Dr. Earl Davis (University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana); Dr. R. W. Faulhaber (De Paul Univer- 
sity); Rev. G. G. Grant, S.J. (Loyola Univer- 
sity); Dr. Paul B. Johnson (Roosevelt Uni- 
versity); Dr. John Pappademos (University 
of Illinois, Chicago Circle); Dr. Maxwell Pri- 
mack (at large); Dr. Bernard G. Rosenthal 
(Illinois Institute of Technology); Dr. Ernest 
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Samuels (Northwestern University). Institu- 
tional affiliations throughout are listed for 
purpose of identification only. The views ex- 
pressed in the above letter represent only 
those of the undersigned faculty members 
and not of the colleges or universities with 
which they are associated.) 


AMUNDSEN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Martin W. Horan, business; Richard H. 
Lerner, English; Randall J. Longcore, mathe- 
matics; Elaine G. Rosen, biology science; 
David Simonson, social science; Bette C. 
Slutsky, biology; Nancy M. Tilly, humanities; 
Leo J. Yedor, social science. 


AURORA COLLEGE 


Paul A. Bower, economics and business; 
Eleanor H. McFarlane, biology; Charles 
Harvey Miley, psychology; Leo Seren, physics; 
Leigh M. Tracy, political science. 


BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 


Benjamin F. Bast, history; Lawrence J. 
Clipper, English; R. J. Gwyn, mass communi- 
cations; Dwight W. Hoover, history; P. J. 
Ostergren, political science; Gerry Ruth Sack, 
political science; Robert L. Tyler, history; 
Patrick T. White, English. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


Albert R. Gilgen, psychology; Norman R. 
Leer, English; Richard Olson, art; Charles P. 
Seguin, mathematics; Brock Spencer, chem- 
istry; Stephanie B. Stolz, psychology; Chad 
Walsh, English. 


BETHANY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Alvin F. Brighthill, homiletics; Dale W. 
Brown, Christian theology; Donald F. Durn- 
baugh, church history; Earle Fike, Jr., 
homiletics; Paul M. Robinson, Bible studies; 
Graydon F. Snyder, Bible studies; D. J. 
Wieand, Bible literature. 


BOGAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Philip Abrahamson, social science; Vincent 
Arcilesi, art; J. R. Brownfield, English; Janet 
B. Dephoure, English; Irving A. Haber, social 
science; Michael Kaufman, social science; 
Eleanor McGreevey; James F. Moldenhaver, 
English; Janice Preston, social science; 
Susan Shaw Rich, humanities; Robert C. 
Scott, science; Thomas B. Steiner, social 
science; Carol Kyros Walker, English; Nor- 
man E. Walker humanities. 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


William L. Bowers, history; Bernard Bray, 
political science; Lester H. Brune, history; 
Edgard L, Chapman, English; John H. Har- 
vey, foreign language; John S. Haverhals, 
mathematics; Brendan E. A. Liddell, philos- 
ophy; Jon L. Martinelli, history; Kenneth 
Morris, Jr., library; Hilde Nelson, library 
staff; Anne B. Plummer, library; Marjorie A. 
Smith, English; Reed M. Smith, political 
science; Gary R. Tippett, mathematics; Don- 
ald E. Wright, English. 

CHICAGO MEDICAL SCHOOL 

R. S. Geiger, neurology and psychiatry; 
Paul Gordon, pharmacology; Sue Hanlon, 
biochemistry; R. F. Jeans, psychiatry; Joe 
Levin, psychiatry; Irving Lyon, biochemistry; 
O. E. McCormack, physiology; Leo Saidel, 
biochemistry; William C. Shoemaker; Jean 
Sice, pharmacology; James E. P. Toman, 
pharmacology. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Philip Anderson, pastoral psychiatry; Vic- 
tor Obenhaus, ethics; Cyrus V. Giddings, 
devotion and lay (ed.); Winslow Kelley, pub- 
lic relations; Robert G. Collier, librarian; 
Joseph King, parish ministry; Perry Le Fevre, 
theology; S. Mouri, business manager; 
Thomas W. Ogletree, constructive theology; 
Howard Schomer, church history. 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Louis E. Allemand, philosophy; Rosemary 
S. Bannan, sociology; Carol J. Connor, dean 
of women; Robert L. Crist, English; Zahava 
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K. Dorinson, English; Siebron J. Eppinga, 
architecture; Robert W. Faulhaber, eco- 
nomics; Joseph S. Giganti, economics; Law- 
rence Gluck, mathematics; Richard C. Groll, 
law library; William A. Hayes, economics; 
Robt. Q. Kelley, law library; Don J. Kerwin, 
law library; Gerald F. Kreyche, philosophy; 
Martin J. Lowery, history; Adolph E. Mark, 
economics; Sue Marquis, sociology; Ramdas 
Parikh, law library; Lawrence A. Ragan, 
English; Virginia Rutherford, English; 
Arthur N. Scheller, Jr., law; Robert J. Starrs, 
law library; Arthur F. Svoboda, business 
mathematics; Frederick I. Tietze, English; 
William R. Waters, economics. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 

Richard A. Baer, Jr., religion; Jackson H. 
Bailey, history; Gerald R. Bakker, chemistry; 
O. Theodor Benfey, chemistry; Trim Bissell, 
English; Robert R. Brewster, modern lan- 
guages; Hans W. Buchinger, languages; Mary 
Lane Charles, languages; James B. Cope, 
biology; William H. Darr, art; Martin O. Die- 
trich, languages; William Fuson, sociology; 
Leigh T. Gibby, English; Robert G. Godsey, 
business administration; Helen G. Hole, Eng- 
lish; Leonard C. Holvik, music; Lewis M. Hos- 
kins, history; Wendy H. Kisken, languages; 
Paul A. Lacey, English; Arthur Little, drama; 
James V. McDowell, psychology; Calvin 
Redekop, sociology; Roberta G. Selleck, 
political science; Wilmer J. Stratton, chem- 
istry; David Telfair, physics; Stuart E. 
Whitcomb, physics; Joseph Whitney, geog- 
raphy. 

EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

Charles P. Beall, political science; Richard 
J. Bloss, political science; John F. Burke, 
Jr., economics; Parviz Chahbazi, psychology; 
Howard R. Delavan, social psychology; Leland 
E. Hall, political sclence; John H. Moore, so- 
ciology; Margaret Soderberg, political science. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE 


George W. Barger, sociology; William R. 
Barclay, English; Gordon W. Couchman, Eng- 
lish; Robert F. DeRoo, psychology; Robert C. 
Eaton, economics; Marguerite M. Ekren, Eng- 
lish; George Gazmararian, business adminis- 
tration; Robert L. Glogorsky, chemistry; Ron- 
ald G. Goetz, religion; A. H. Limper, re- 
ligion and Christian education; James J. 
Williams, classics. 


THE EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Francis W. Boelter, Old Testament; Ken- 
neth I. Clawson, business management; 
Wayne K. Clymer, pastoral theology; Philip 
O. Deever, Biblical literature; Paul H. 
Eller, church history; W. C. Harr, mission 
and ecumenics; K. James Stein, church his- 
tory; Richard Tholin, church and sociology; 
Eugene B. Wenger, Christian education; 
James E. Will, theology. 

GARRETT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Merrill R. Abbey, preaching; John D. Batsel, 
librarian; Edward P. Blair, New Testament; 
George A. Buttrick, seminary; C. H. Ellzey, 
church administrator; R. W. Fisher, Old 
Testament; Paul Hesscot, theology; J. Jones, 
religion in higher education; Charles F. 
Kraft, Old Testament; Murray H. Leiffer, so- 
ciology; Sam Laeuchl, history; Alvin Lind- 
gren, church administrator; R. W. Scott, 
world Christianity; G. S. Shockley, Christian 
education; Rockwell C. Smith, sociology; A. 
C. Sundberger, Jr., New Testament; Morris 
Taggart, pastoral psychology; Tyler Thomp- 
son, philosophy of religion; Philip S. Watson, 
theology; Glora M. Wysner, Christian mission. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
John W. Dubocg, education; Clinton W. 
Oleson, English; Dwane Robinson, sociology; 
Marjorie Schultz, history; Edward W. Stowe, 
sociology. 


THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Rubin Battino, chemistry; Daniel Brenner, 
architecture; Forrest F. Cleveland, physics; 
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Paul E. Fanta, cnemistry; Robert Filler, 
chemistry; Gunther Goes, mathematics; 
David Gutman, chemistry; R. Ogden Hanna- 
ford, architecture; Isidore Hauser, physics; 
Caroline Herzenberg, physics; Robert C. Hin- 
kel, English; Louis Johnson, architecture; 
Octave Levenspiel, chemical engineering; 
Peter G. Lykos, chemistry; Robert J. Malhiot, 
physics; Ralph E. Peck, chemical engineering; 
S. Matthews Prastein, physics; Maxwell Pri- 
mack, philosophy; Bernard Rosenthal, psy- 
chology; Frederick Ritter, German; E. 
Schmocker, architecture; Robert L. Warnock, 
architecture; David Zesmer, English. 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY AT NORMAL 
Carrol B. Cox, Jr., English; Perry Hackett, 
music; R. H. Holtzman, education and psy- 
chology; Philip James, art; George P. War- 
ren, Jr., physical science; John Wesle, art. 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHICAGO NORTH 


Harold E. Berlinger, music; Rose C. Brand- 
zel, sociology; Norman Britan, anthropology; 
Thomas S. Farr, political science; Valentine 
R. Glockner, education; Robert S. Krueger, 
sociology science; Ely M. Liebow, literature; 
Hugh S. Moorhead, philosophy; Robert N. 
Paine, literature; Dorothy L. White, library 
science; Marilyn J. Ziffrin, music. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHICAGO SOUTH 


Fred O. Anderson, audio-visual; Martin 
K. Baker, education; John J. Bowen, physi- 
cal science; Forrest E. Hazard, English; David 
Kopel, psychology; Robert C. Meredith, Eng- 
lish; Lucille Mozzi, English; Henry A. Patin, 
education; Oscar Walchik. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


James Allison, psychology; James Apple- 
man, English; Robb Baker, English; Brad 
Bayliss, YMCA; Richard Bebee, accounting; 
Ernest Bernhardt-Kabisch, English; Eliza- 
beth Cagan, psychology; Stephen Cagan, 
English; N. John Castellan, psychology; C. 
L. Christenson, economics; Norman S. Cohen, 
history; Dorrit Claire Cohn, German; James 
A. Dinsmoor, psychology; Paul L. Doughty, 
anthropology; James P. Egan, psychology; P. 
A. Fillmore, mathematics; David G. Frey, 
zoology; Sheldon Gellar, government. 

R. K. Gibbs, coordinator for school science; 
Isidore Gormezano, psychology; R. G. Gun- 
derson, editor, Quarterly Journal of Speech; 
George D. Guthrie, chemistry; I. F. Harik, 
government; George A. Heise, psychology; 
A. Holschuh, German languages; R. C. Jef- 
frey, speech; Louis Kibler, French and Ital- 
ian; Roy E. Leake, Jr., French and Italian; 
Leon H. Levy, psychology; Don B. Lichten- 
berg, physics; Arthur S. Lloyd, Episcopal 
chaplain; Charles Leonard Lundin, histo- 
rian; William A. Madden, English; H. R. Mah- 
ler, chemistry; Bernard S. Morris, govern- 
ment; Herbert J. Muller, English and gov- 
ernment; G. K. Neumann, anthropology; 
Donald M. Nicol, history; Lloyd R. Peterson, 
psychology. 

Otto Pikaza, Spanish and history; William 
Primrose, music; Gerald Rabkin, English; 
H. V. Rickenberg, bacteriology; Mark Rillins, 
psychology; Donald E. Robinson, psychol- 
ogy; J. Rocha-Pons, Spanish and Portu- 
guese; Mercedes Roldan, linguistics; Samuel 
N. Rosenberg, French and Italian; P. Russian, 
Germanic languages; Dorothy Saltzman, uni- 
versal school; Irving S. Saltzman, psychol- 
ogy; Norbert Samuelson, Hillel Foundation; 
W. D. Satterfield, English; John Scandreff, 
physics; Michael Scriven, history and phi- 
losophy of science. 

Gilbert Sirotti, Wesley Foundation; Ken- 
neth E. Spilman, Presbyterian chaplain; 
Bernard Spolsky, linguistics; Frederick A. 
Staue, psychology; O. L. Taylor, speech and 
theater; Richard Thomas, English; Robert 
Tully, recreation; H. Haines Turner, labor 
education; M. E. Ward, Germanic languages; 
W. R. Webster, Roger Williams Foundation; 
Philip R. Wikelund, English; Richard David 
Young, psychology. 
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KENDALL COLLEGE 


Leon M. Aufdemberge, theater; John 
Binder, history; Sarah F. Campbell, psychol- 
ogy; Josephine W. Hayford, humanities; 
Peggie Hutchinson, humanities; W. H. 
Hutchinson, humanities; Carol Lewis, mu- 
sic; Marcia Mintel, humanities; Philip Rum- 
mel, economics; Marti Zeitlin, chemistry. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


William E. Brady, English; Michael G. 
Crowell, English; J. W. Daley, philosophy; 
John S. Davenport, English; Rodney O. Da- 
vis, history; George E. Dimitroff, mathe- 
matics; Richard M. Fulton, political science; 
Mikiso Hane, history; Frederic Jacobs, Eng- 
lish; Alan P. Johnson, English; George L. 
Melville, economics; R. Puligandla, phflos- 
ophy; William V. Spanos, English; John L. 
Stipp, history; Douglas L. Wilson, English; 
Howard A. Wilson, English. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Lindley J. Burton, mathematics; Kenneth 
R. Calkins, history; George H. Crowell, re- 
ligion; Richard W. Hantke, history; Forest 
Hansen, philosophy; Nathan I. Huggins, 
history; John W. Kalas, philosophy and re- 
ligion; Maija Kibens, philosophy; Arthur 
Lessing, philosophy; Nancy Metzel, philos- 
ophy; Thomas Moodie, history; S. Prescott, 
sociology and anthropology; Robert Sharvy, 
philosophy; John G. Sproat, history; W. P. 
Zenner, sociology and anthropology. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 

John Bannan, philosophy; Robert Barry, 
philosophy; Daniel DeBarbieri, history: 
Thomas Gordon, English; Rev. G. G. Grant, 
S. J., philosophy; Edwin Menez, classics; Wil- 
Ham R. Trimble, history; Corey Venning, 
political science. 


M’'KENDREE COLLEGE 


Ronald W. Brandenburg, physics; Robert 
H. Brown, sociology; Otha L. Clark, history; 
John R. Curtis, Jr., religion; Fred A. Fleming, 
biology; Glenn H. Freiner, music; W. N. 
Grandy, philosophy; William C. Hodge, art; 
Stephanie Owen, music; David M. Packard, 
English; Roland P. Rice, social science; Or- 
ville H. Schanz, music; R. W. Scharnau, his- 
tory; Lester F. Wicks, chemistry. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Frank J. Carey, music; Robert H. Hamilton, 
history; Paul S. Koda, English; Myron W. 
Taylor, English; W. H. Tilley, English; Ken- 
neth Tompkins, English. 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 


Sister Mary Assisium, dean of students; 
Sister Terese Avila, BVM, Spanish and Portu- 
guese; Russell Barta, sociology; Linda Bauer, 
administration; Irene Bohan, chemistry; 
Katherine Byrne, counselor; Michael E. Car- 
bine, staff; Sally A. Chappell, art; Constance 
Choganian, history; Yohma Gray, English; 
Norbert J. Hruby, administration; Sister 
Georgia Keown, Russian; Paul O'Dea, Eng- 
lish; Sister M. J. T. Scanlan, education; 
Sarah D. Solotaroff, English; Sister M. C. 
Thornton, history. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Donald A. Boyer, science; Mary Boyer, 
religion and philosophy; Fred Bunt, educa- 
tion; Calvin K. Claus, psychology; Bertha K. 
Stavrianos, psychology. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Michael Anania, English; Lee F. Anderson; 
Bernard Beck, sociology; Jack W. Burnham; 
Carl W. Condit, art; George Dalton, econom- 
ics; Karl de Schweinitz, economics; Robert 
Eisner, economics; Richard Emann, Eng- 
lish; Lawrence Evans, English; Arnold Feld- 
man, sociology; Arthur Geffen, English; Peter 
P. Jacobi, journalism; John I. Kitsuse, so- 
clology; Paul F. Kress, political science; 
Curtis D. MacDougall, journalism; William 
Monter, history. 

Marshall Matson, English; Daniel Murtagh, 
English; Mohammed I. Nadin, economics; 
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Peter Reill, history; Carl Resek, history; Lee 
Ramsey, English; John Allen Rowe, history; 
Ernest Samuels, English; Samuel Shoenbaum, 
English; James J. Sheehan, history; James E. 
Sheridan, history; Martin Shinbrot, math- 
ematics; L. S. Stavrianos, history; Robert H. 
Wiebe, history; R. F. Williams, mathematics. 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Ella S. Duke, English; Richard M. Eastman, 
English; Marc Karson, political science; Wil- 
liam H. Naumann, religion; Erling W. Peter- 
son, English; Mary Piech, psychology; J. Sack- 
mann, religion; George St. Angelo, political 
science; Marian H. Schap, music; R. G. Thur- 
ston, sociology and anthropology; Renate W. 
Wolf, English. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Harold E. Aikins, history; John M. Antes, 
education; Orville Baker, English; Howard 
R. Ballwanz, earth science; David L. Daniel- 
son, chaplain; M. L, Dillon, history; Melvyn 
Dubofsky, history; Charles E. Freedeman, 
history; Charles H. George, history; Anne 
Greene, English; M. Hasan, physics; Edward 
T. Herbert, English; Duane R. Johnson, in- 
dustry and technology; Martin Kallich, Eng- 
lish; Benjamin Keen, history; Cornelius J. 
Loeser, earth science; Donald E. O'Hair, chap- 
lain; Andrew MacLeish, English; David Mark- 
ham, speech; Nancy G. Markham, English. 

Edward L. McGlone, speech; James V. Mc- 
Kitrick, chaplain; Donald M. Murray, Eng- 
lish; G. G. Petersen, industry and technology; 
John F. Plummer, Jr., industry and tech- 
nology; Ernst L. Presseisen, history; Albert 
Resis, history; Jesse P. Ritter, Jr., English; 
Marvin S. Rosen, history; Ronald L. Russell, 
chaplain; Robert W. Schneider, history; G. 
Schoenbohm, foreign languages; Mary Louise 
Seguel, education; Aubrey J. Serewicz, 
chemistry; James R. Shirley, history; Charles 
L. Thomas, industry and technology; Charles 
O. Tucker, speech; John R. Van Kirk, chap- 
lain; Allen D. Weaver, physics; Dale H. 
Weeks, economics. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Glenn P. Anderson, church history; Robert 
D. Byrd, political science; E. C. Dahlstrom, 
pastoral studies; Jean M. Driscoll, political 
science; Zenos Hawkinson, history; Hans 
Mollenhauer, German; F. Burton Nelson, 
theology; Leslie R. Ostberg, chaplain; Vernon 
Wetterstein, history; Charles Wiberg, history. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

Kenneth L. Andrew, physics; Kathryn N. 
Black, child development; William C. Black, 
psychology; Ralph Bray, physics; Ray B. 
Browne, English; R. V. Cassill, English; 
Sewell, P. Champe, biological sciences; L. A. 
Coburn, mathematics; Terry Denny, educa- 
tion; Roland A. Duerksen, English; Chester 
E. Eisinger, English; Mary P. Endres, educa- 
tion; Jack W. Fleming, child development; 
Allen Hayman, English; Robert S. Hunting, 
English; Albert Kahn, biological sciences; J. 
Kuc, biochemistry and botony; Ruch Kuc, 
horticulture; Robert A. Miller, English. 

Irving Morrissett, economics; Neil Myers, 
English; J. Bennet Olson, biological sciences; 
Norman Pearlman, physics; Marc Pilisuk, 
psychology; H. B. Ranken, psychology; Nani 
Ranken, philosophy; Eleanor L. Robinson, 
child development; Michael G. Rossman, bi- 
ological sciences; Henry F. Salerno, English; 
Donald Schleuter, physics; Richard A. 
Schwarzlose, English; Raney Stanford, Eng- 
lish; Irwin Tessman, biological sciences; 
Robert Tompkins, philosophy; H. E. Um- 
barger, biological sciences; I. Walerstein, 
physics; G. N. Wollan, mathematics. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
Dean Brodkey, English; Jasques A. Che- 
valier, psychology; Jean Eliot, education; 
Robert Greenberg, philosophy; Joseph Hack- 
man, economics; Paul B. Johnson, graduate 
dean; Sue S. Lofton, education; Quin Mc- 
Loughlin, psychology; Crag Orear, education; 
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Max Plager, mathematics; Dale Pontius, po- 
litical science; A. LaVonne Prasher, English; 
Robert E. Rutherford, English; Robert W. 
Sankey, English and Spanish; Priscilla Purin- 
ton Siek, English; Bernard A. Sherman, edu- 
cation; Jane W. Stedman, English; Jerome 
Valberg, philosophy; George H. Watson. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


Gilbert R. Hancock, art; Marjorie Hirano, 
art; Robert E. Hostetter, biology; Geraldine 
McCullough, art; David J. O'Brien, sociology; 
Linda W. Steed, Spanish; Patricia M. Straes- 
sle, physical education. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

Frances D. Adams, English; Nathan Azrin, 
Anna State Hospital; Hilda S. Delgado, an- 
thropology; Sanford E. Elwitt, history; C. 
Harvey Gardiner, history; Robert L. Gold, 
history; Lewis E. Hahn, philosophy; Jerome S. 
Handler, anthropology; Rodger Hegler, an- 
thropology; Don Ihde, philosophy; Wayne 
Leys, philosophy; George McClure, philos- 
ophy; Cal X. Meyers, chemistry; Willis Moore, 
philosophy; Frank C. Nall II, sociology; Paul 
A. Schilpp, philosophy; Lon R. Shelby, his- 
tory; Dan R. Silverman, history. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, EDWARDSVILLE 
BRANCH 
Robert F. Erickson, history; Douglas M. 
Moore, behavioral science; Gunter W. Rem- 
mling, behavorial science; Patrick W. Riddle- 
berger, history; Ernest L. Schusky, behavorial 
science; Stuart L. Weiss, history. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


David Baken, psychology; Jeanne Bam- 
berger, college; Alice Benson, college; Peter 
M. Blau, sociology; Zena S. Blau, Institute for 
Juvenile Rescue; Wayne C. Booth, English; 
Merlin Bowen, English and humanities; How- 
ard Brofsky, music; David Bruck, mathe- 
matics, biology; Yan Tsi Cahiu, physics; 
Robert C. Coburn, philosophy; John M. Do- 
lan, philosophy; Stanley Fenster, physics; 
Stanley Fischer, humanities; Richard E. 
Flathman, political science; William Fowler, 
human development; Herbert Friedmann, 
biochemistry; Carol Gilligan, social science; 
James F. Gilligan, medicine; Leonard Gordon, 
Indian civilization; Eric P. Hamp, linguistics; 
Robert J. Havighurst, education; Marshall 
G. S. Hodgson, history. 

Frederick C. Jaher, history; Herbert Kess- 
ler, art; Jessie Lemisch, history; Hans Len- 
neberg, music; Frederick F. Lighthall, educa- 
tion; Edward E. Lowinsky, music; Roy P. 
Mackal, biochemistry; Suzanne McCormick, 
philosophy; Leonard B. Meyer, music; Mar- 
vin Mirsky, humanities; Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, history and political science; Paul 
Moses, art and humanities; Peter D. Noerd- 
linger, physics; William O'Meara, humanities; 
Laura N. Rice, psychology; Larry Rosenberg, 
sociology; Milton J. Rosenberg, psychology. 

Melvin Rothenberg, mathematics; J. C. 
Rylarrsdam, divinity scholar; Jack Sawyer, 
psychology and sociology; Joseph Schechter, 
physics; Ralph Shapey, music; John M. 
Shlien, human development; Herman Sina- 
iko, humanities; Richard G. Stern, English; 
Michael Stocker, philosophy; Lars Svenonius, 
Philosophy; Leo Treitler, music and hu- 
manities; Robert Ware, philosophy; Naomi 
Weisstein, psychiatry; Ira G. Wool, biochem- 
istry; Benjamin D. Wright, education. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO CIRCLE 


Ronald J. Baumgarten, chemistry; Irving 
D. Blum, English; Shirlee Blumenthal, Eng- 
lish; James Bond, biology; Preston M. Brown- 
ing, English; Melvin H. Buxbaum, English; 
Sabine Casten, chemistry; Louis Chandler, 
physics; Audley Connor, health service; Eloise 
J. Cornelius, social work; Herbert J. Curtis, 
mathematics; Robert De Mar, geology; Don- 
ald Dimmitt, art; Annette Elvolve, English; 
Frieda Engel, social work; Lloyd Engelbrecht, 
library; F. Carroll English, Spanish; M. Fer- 
guson, student counseling; Beverly Fields, 
English; David Foulser, mathematics; Mar- 
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garet George, history; Emily Goodman, his- 
tory; Nicholas Goodman, mathematics; Louis 
Gordon, mathematics; William Grampp, eco- 
nomics; B. Greenwald, student counseling; 
Norman Gritz, French; Mary Hannaford, 
English; Jared Haslett, physics. 

Marcia Heinemann, English; Elaine Z. 
Herzog, chemistry; Roscoe E. Hill, philoso- 
phy; Willis Jackman, English; Ted Jackson, 
speech and theater; Alexander Karnikas, 
English; Doroles Keranen, English; Bernard 
Kogan, English; Eliezer, Krumbein, educa- 
tion; Frederick Kuellmer, geology; John 
Kysar, health service; Joseph Landin, mathe- 
matics; Darrell Lemke, history; John Mackin, 
English; Ruth Marcus, philosophy; Ernest F. 
Masur, materials English; Milton C. Mayes, 
library; Alan McConneil, mathematics; John 
D. McNee, art; A. R. Merrifield, social work; 
Marian W. Merrill, library; Robert L. Miller, 
chemistry; Karen J. Minge, English; Seymour 
Mirelowitz, social work; Judith Neri, English; 
Robe-t Pancnem. systems, English; John 
Pappademos, physics; M. H. Pitts, student 
counseling; Mary V. Reed, English. 

Henry B. Russell, French; Constantine 
Santas, English; Richard Sherwood, library; 
H. P. Schuchman, health service; John B. 
Shipley, English; Mary C. Sidney, English; 
Diane Smith, English; James G. Smith, 
English; Pinkney C. Smith, history; Adam J. 
Sorkin, English; Michael J. Spencer, library; 
Paula D. Stone, English; James B. Stronks, 
English; William W. Tait, philosophy; Robert 
E. Terrill, English; Irving Thalberg, philoso- 
phy; John Vickers, philosophy; Richard S. 
Vission, English; John E. Walley, art; Samuel 
A. Weiss, English; Thomas Weisshaus, Eng- 
lish; Herman B. Weissman, physics; Maurita 
Willett, English; Lester Winsberg, physics. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA 


Charles A. Anderson, music; Floyd D. 
Anderson, speech; Guy T. Ashton, anthro- 
pology; David E. Aspnes, electrical engineer- 
ing; James S. Ayars, Michael Barr, mathemat- 
ics; I. David Berg, mathematics; Dorothy 
M. Black, library; Rudy Berg, English publi- 
ications; Robert S. Blum, music; Dennis 
Boland, economics; Agnes E. Brandabur, Eng- 
lish; Anne M. Brown, economics and educa- 
tion; John Callahan, English; Gerry Callis, 
art; Berenice A. Carroll, history; Robert Car- 
roll, mathematics; Jacquelin Chase, soci- 
ology; Richard Cleveland, mathematics. 

Sandra Cleveland, mathematics; R. O. 
Conant, electrical engineering; Earl E. Davis, 
psychology; Frances Day, mathematics; 
Mahlon M. Day, mathematics; John J. De- 
Boer, education; M. Derber, labor and indus- 
trial relations; William J. Dodge, mathe- 
matics; Irene K. Dwyer, speech; J. W. Eisen, 
labor and industrial relations; A. M. Ervin, 
anthropology; Marianne A. Ferber, econom- 
ics; A. Belden Fields, political science; Mor- 
ris W. Firebaugh, physics; Jacqueline W. 
Flenner, computer science; George N. Foster, 
art; Merlin J. Foster, computer science; Dale 
Franzwa, communications; Helen Franzwa, 
speech; L. B. Geislers, radio station; Viktors 
Geislers, agriculture. 

Gene Gilmore, journalism; Michael J. 
Glaubman, physics; Diane L. Gottheil; poli- 
tical science; Mark P. Hale, Jr., mathematics; 
Mary-Elizabeth Hamstrom, mathematics; 
Richard Harvey, geologist; Edward W. 
Haurek, sociology: Ernest O. Herreid, food 
science; H. R. Johnson, compulsory science; 
Scott Keyes, urban planning; R. A. Kingery, 
engineering; Neil Kleinman, English; Daniel 
C. Kramer, political science; Robert Kubala, 
electrical engineering; Robert B. Lees, lin- 
guistics; D. A. Levin, labor and industrial 
relations; Harry Levy, mathematics; Lucretia 
Levy, mathematics; Jerry M. Lewis, Michael 
Lewis, sociology; Richard J. Loftus, English; 
Royal B. MacDonald, music. 

Harold Mark, social work; Donald W. 
Markos, English; M. Marmo, labor and indus- 
trial relations; Thomas G. McLaughlin, 
mathematics; James R. Millar, economics; 
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Kenneth Moore, anthropology; Howard Os- 
born, mathematics; Charles F. Osgood, 
mathematics; Hiram Paley, mathematics; 
P. J, Paley, labor and industrial relations; 
Sherman Paul, English; J. D. Phillips, eco- 
nomics; T. Thacher Robinson, mathematics; 
David Sachs, mathematics; Sandra J. Savig- 
non, French; H. I, Schiller, economics and 
business research; Robert L. Schneider, Eng- 
lish; W. H. Shoemaker, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese; Douglas D. Smith, mathematics; 
Arthur E. Sowers, physics. 

David K. Stigberg, music; Gardiner Still- 
well, English; Donald R. Taft, sociology 
(emeritus); C. Gomer Thomas, mathematics; 
Robert A. Tinkham, industrial education; 
Richard F. Tomassa, sociology; Kay S. Toness, 
anthropology; Odin Toness, anthropology; 
John M. Treadrea, social studies; Steward L. 
Tuckey, food science; Preston H. Tuttle, 
English; Rudolph J. Vecoli, history; Richard 
Wasson, English; E. Weinberg, mathematics; 
Robert F. Welsh, English; J. S. Werry, child 
rescue center; Paula Westerlund, physi- 
cal education; R. Westerlund, bureau of 
institutional research; Robin Whitney, 
mathematics; K. Witz, mathematics; Lynne 
Woods, English; Robert W. Woody, chem- 
istry; Wilson M. Zaring, mathematics. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS MEDICAL CENTER 


David H. Elwyn; Charles F. Lange, bio- 
chemistry; Harold Levine, medicine; John 
Levitsky, preventive medicine; A. S. Marko- 
witz, microbiology; Kenrad Nelson, M.D, 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

Edgar Crane, marketing; William V. D’An- 
tonio, sociology; J. Massingberd Ford, the- 
ology; Earl J. Johnson, theology; Donald P. 
Kommers, government; Joseph P. Locigno, 
theology; Daniel McDonald, English; Luke 
Miranda, theology; Peter J. Riga, theology; 
Ralph Sturm, English. 

WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

J. S. Anderson, art; Rufus Baehr, social 
science; Robert Burleigh, English; Charles R. 
Connell, modern language; Colleen Cum- 
mings, English; Earle G. Eley, English; Wil- 
liam R. Gnatz, social science; June Grienlief, 
English; William I. Harber, physical science; 
Mavis Hoberg, social science; Conrad Levin, 
mathematics; Florence Levinsohn, child care; 
Elizabeth Loomis, child development; Robert 
L. Neville, social science; Leon Novar, social 
science; Yoa Sachs, humanities; Walter 
Schneeman, English; Joan W. Swift, child 
development. 

WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY AT WHITEWATER 

Francis R. Coelho, art; William L. Lafferty, 
English; Thomas M. Parker, art; Everett Re- 
flor, economics; William O. Reichert, political 
science; David B. Saunders, English; Ruth A. 
Schauer, English; F. L. Sederholm, Spanish 
and theater; Gertrude S. Storm, biology. 


WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


David F. Benegas, business; Jerome Blum- 
enthal, humanities; June Brindell, English; 
Stuart Bonem, social science; Herbert R. Bur- 
gess, social science; Robert A. Johnston, 
speech; Helen Karanikas, humanities; Ernest 
A. Liden, Jr., social science; Per O. Loseth, 
humanities; Sue Portney, social science; Ed- 
ward C, Reinfranck, sociology; William C. 
Resnick, psychology; Peter R. Senn, social 
science; Anne Shapiro, social science; Marvin 
Steinberg, social science; William L. Stevens, 
humanities; Carl F. Von Vogt, English; Meyer 
Weinberg, social science; B. A. Young, busi- 
ness. 

OTHERS 

R. C. Arnold, high energy physics, Argonne 
National Laboratory. 

Edyth E. Barry, Southeast Junior College. 

Robert Benne, Christian ethics, Lutheran 
School of Theology. 

John F. Bennett, English. 

Sandra Ben-Zeev, Southeast Junior Col- 
lege. 
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R C. Brunet, high energy physics, Argonne 
National Laboratory. 

Severyn T. Bruyn, sociology. 

A. Gordon Ferguson. 

J. V. G. Forbes. 

Raymond A. Ford, speech. 

David Griffith, high energy physics, Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. 

Charles J. Harriman, Joliet Junior College. 

Clifford Holmes, psychology. 

Myron R. Holmgren, Joliet Junior College. 

Rev. Charles E. Kenney, M. M., Maryknoll 
Seminary. 

Ira A. Kipnis, Columbia College. 

John B. Koch, economics. 

John M. Lamb, Lewis College. 

Harry Levine, Hektoeen Institute. 

David Lindberg, missions and world reli- 
gion, Lutheran School of Theology at Chi- 
cago. 

Barbara Lowrey, Lewis College. 

Alvin W. Lynn, history. 

Joseph M. McFadden, Lewis College. 

David Palmer, library. 

Richard E. Palmer, MacMurray College. 

Alan Peters, Columbia College. 

Herbert Pinzke, Columbia College. 

Spaulding Rogers, psychology. 

Arthur L. Rosen, Hektoeen Institute. 

Eugene E. Schwartz, computer sciences, II- 
linois Institute of Technology. 

J. Welden Smith, MacMurray College. 

George M. Stabler, sociology. 

John Stobart, English, Joliet Junior Col- 
lege. 

Father Benice Strack, chaplain, College of 
St. Francis. 

Wieslaw Strzalkorski, Lewis College. 

Rev. William H. Thompson. 

N. Doyal Yaney, chemistry. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 22 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
pause and remember the Independence 
Day of Ukraine which was declared 48 
years ago. Because their independ- 
ence was so short lived, the Independence 
Day of the Ukrainian people is not a day 
of celebration. Unlike our Fourth of 
July, there will be no freedom speeches 
and no fireworks, for the people of 
Ukraine suffer under the tyranny of com- 
munism. Yet one thing is clear. The 
spirit of freedom and the longing for the 
day when they may once again enjoy 
self-determination remain intact within 
the safe sanctuary of the people’s hearts 
and minds. The seed of freedom, once 
planted cannot be destroyed, and sooner 
or later, despite whatever difficulties or 
obstructions are placed in its path, the 
flower of freedom will emerge and the 
people will once again experience the joy 
and blessings of a free society. All Amer- 
icans join with the many sons and daugh- 
ters of Ukraine who have come to our 
shores hoping that the day will hasten 
when people everywhere will enjoy free- 
dom and independence. 


THE JOB CORPS CENTER AT TILLA- 
MOOK, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a letter from Mrs. Ralph Bom- 
back of Torrance, Calif., addressed to the 
people of Tillamook, Oreg., thanking 
them for what the Job Corps Center at 
Tillamook has done for her son. I also 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp an article from the Headlight 
Herald describing the dinner honoring 
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Miss Esther Chapman of Tillamook, 
Oreg. This dinner was given by the 
corpsmen in appreciation for the out- 
standing job Miss Chapman is doing in 
working with corpsmen in administering 
general educational development tests. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Tillamook (Oreg.) 
Herald, Jan. 2, 1966] 


Ir’s Nick TO HEAR * * * 


The following letter came this week ad- 
dressed To the Citizens of Tillamook, Oreg.” 
It was delivered to the Chamber of Commerce 
office which in turn brought it to us. We 
think the thoughts expressed are about as 
nice a note with which to end the year of 
1965 as any we could find. 


“To the Citizens of Tillamook, Oreg., From a 
Mother Whose Son Is in the Job Corps: 
“J wish to extend one of the biggest ‘thank 

you's’ I have ever had the privilege to say. 

I wish to thank you for your patience and 

understanding toward my son and others 

like him in the Corps. 

“J know at times it must be awfully hard 
to accept these boys away from home, as I 
realize there must be many problems they 
bring to your town, but try to realize that 
you are saving my son (at least) from a life 
that I felt was going to be a pretty sad one 
without a future. He was a school dropout 
at 16. He wasn’t a bad boy, had never been 
arrested for anything, but he just couldn’t 
keep up with school. 

“Finding out about the Job Corps saved 
him, I feel, from a dull life ahead, to at least 
a decent future. It gave him an interest in 
life plus the fact that he is getting a little 
of the so important education we all know 
these boys need in this day and age. 

“I feel so indebted to the Corps for what 
they're teaching him, and also your town for 
enduring their presence there. 

“Bless you all during this year ahead and 

n my warmest ‘thank you.’ 
“Gratefully yours, 
“Mrs, RALPH BOMBACK. 

“TORRANCE, CALIF.” 

[From the Tillamook Headlight Herald, Jan. 

2, 1966] 

Miss CHAPMAN HONORED AT CORPS GENERAL 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CLASS DINNER 


Miss Esther Chapman was a recent guest 
of honor at a Tillamook Job Corps Center 
dinner. The corpsmen who honored Miss 
Chapman are members of a recently formed 
General Educational Development class at the 
center, and included Roger Chinn, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Curtis Nichols, Beckley, W. Va.; 
Donald Neuman, Hanover, Ind.; Jerry Mil- 
ler, Clinton, Mo.; Wilburt Miller, Richmond, 
Va.; Roosevelt Washington, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
Linnell Cobbins, Kansas City, Mo.; 

Evans, Newton, Miss.; Bill Harvey, Saratoga, 
Calif., and Robert La Bar and Alvin Hanen, 
both from Austin, Tex. 

At the dinner, Miss Chapman was pre- 
sented with a corsage and a gift as a token 
of appreciation by the boys for her guidance 
and assistance in their taking the General 
Educational Development tests at the Tilla- 
mook High School. 

The general educational development tests, 
which consist of five different categories, are 
given by Miss Chapman and are recognized 
nationwide as being equivalent to a high 
school diploma. If a person taking the test 
fails one or several categories he may take 
that part of the test again. 

One of the corpsmen from the Tillamook 
Job Corps Center passed all of the tests and 
the results were forwarded to his local high 
school and State system of higher education; 
a group has several tests yet to complete and 
others will be taking the tests in the near 
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future. The tests, which can now be taken 
by any Job Corps enrollee, are in cooperation 
with the Oregon State Department of Higher 
Education and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Washington, D.C.; they will enable 
many boys who have not been able to com- 
plete their education an opportunity to do so. 
At this date the class at the Job Corps Center 
numbers 25 boys who are studying very hard. 

Donald Neuman, the corpsman who passed 
the test in December, sums up his feelings 
and appreciation in the December issue of 
the Tillamook Job Corps Center Newsletter 
by saying, “I am very proud to have passed 
the tests and I'm grateful to Miss Chapman 
who gave the tests to me at the Tillamook 
High School and the Job Corps counselors 
who made it possible for me to take the tests. 
I don’t know how to express my feelings, 
but I do plan to stay in the Job Corps until 
Iam capable of obtaining a good job. It will 
give me great pleasure to see my mother’s 
face when I tell her I have passed the tests. 
Well, I can’t think of more to say, except, 
I hope there will be many more boys who 
pass the tests in the new year of 1966, and 
every year to come.” 

When interviewed, Donald stated that he 
attributes his passing the tests to a lot of 
home study and reading after dropping out 
of the eighth grade, and the fact that he 
began to realize how important an education 
was when he began applying for a job. 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, there has 
been a lot of uninformed criticism of the 
programs of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. There has been a lot of in- 
formed criticism also. I think the letter 
from Mrs. Bomback and the story about 
Miss Chapman proves that this Job 
Corps program is helping to solve one of 
America’s most fundamental problems. 
Mrs. Bomback should be congratulated 
for a wonderful letter of appreciation to 
the people of Tillamook, Oreg. The un- 
derprivileged youth of our country have 
a potential if given an opportunity—the 
Job Corps is providing that opportunity. 
We should expand it as rapidly as pos- 
sible so that anyone knocking on the door 
can enroll in the Job Corps and be able to 
go to a Job Corps Center such as the one 
run by the Bureau of Land Management 
in Tillamook, Oreg. 

Mr. President, I think this country will 
remember Lyndon Johnson as a great 
leader for calling on the American peo- 
ple to wage war on poverty. I take great 
pride in the fact that I served on the 
committee that reported the economic 
opportunity bill. It gives me a great 
deal of satisfaction to feel that I have 
been a part of such a worthwhile effort. 
I would like to quote the words of Don 
Neuman, a corpsman who passed the 
general educational development tests in 
December: 

I am very proud to have passed the tests 
and I’m grateful to Miss Chapman who gave 
the tests to me at the Tillamook high school 
and the Job Corps counselors who made it 
possible for me to take the tests. I don’t 
know how to express my feelings, but I do 
plan to stay in the Job Corps until I am 
capable of obtaining a good job. It will give 
me great pleasure to see my mother’s face 
when I tell her I have passed the tests. Well, 
I can’t think of more to say, except, I hope 
there will be many more boys who pass the 
tee in the new year of 1966, and every year 

come. 


MEDICARE AND YOU 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
January 25, 1966, I was privileged to 
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address the sustaining board of fellows 
of the Mount Sinai Hospital of Greater 
Miami. Because of the wide interest in 
medicare, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE AND YOU 
(By Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF) 

Today I am here to speak to you about 
one of the chief ways we as a nation have 
met the challenges of delivery of health 
services to people. I am here to speak to 
you about medicare—that massive new pro- 
gram of lifegiving and lifesaving proportions. 

Medicare—a controversial issue for so 
long—is now the law of our land. It is here; 
it will soon be an accepted and a habitual 
part of all our lives. So all of us must learn 
about it and understand it. 

Medicare is here—and the prognosis for 
it is good. The senior citizens who will ben- 
efit most from it are naturally delighted— 
as are their children who often bear re- 
sponsibility for their health care. The Amer- 
ican community as a whole is realizing the 
overall benefits the new program will bring. 
And after some initial misgivings, the medical 
community and the insurance industry are 
realizing the particular benefits it will bring 
them, 

I've always said medicare was the con- 
servative approach to paying for the health 
needs of the elderly. Woodrow Wilson once 
defined conservatism as the policy of “make 
no change and consult your grandmother 
when in doubt.” Now that certainly didn't 
apply to medicare. Medicare was one big 
change that was given a boost by the grand- 
mothers. 

Sometimes in the heat of the debate that 
preceded the enactment of the new law, the 
fundamental idea behind it became clouded. 
That idea is simple. Let me repeat it: It is 
to help all of us pay for needed health care. 
Contributions are paid while we are work- 
ing—benefits become available when we 
reach the age of 65. Behind this special 
financing arrangement for benefits in old 
age lies a simple fact: In the advanced years 
incomes tend to decrease sharply while costly 
illness increases. 

What does medicare mean to you? 

As individuals, you will be concerned with 
medicare as beneficiaries. As men and 
women vitally concerned with the programs 
of a great hospital, you are concerned about 
the impact of medicare on your institution. 

Let me speak first about medicare and you 
as individuals. When you are 65 years of age 
or more, it means a measure of freedom and 
dignity and independence all of us did not 
have before. It means two health insurance 
programs: 

First, there is the basic plan to cover hos- 
pitalization and home health costs. And 
second, there is a voluntary supplemental 
plan—in which you can participate if you 
wish to do so—for doctor bills and other 
medical expenses. 

People often ask me who is eligible for 
these plans. 

The answer is that if you are an American 
citizen or are admitted for permanent resi- 
dence and have lived in this country for more 
than 5 years—the basic hospital plan will be 
yours to use, automatically, when you turn 
65. This is true whether or not you get social 
security or railroad retirement benefits now. 
After January 1, 1968, however, you will have 
to be covered by social security benefits to get 
the basic hospital plan. 

As for the voluntary supplemental plan, 
you can participate, when you are 65 or more, 
for the small sum of $3 a month. (Federal 
employees can buy into this plan like every- 
one else.) Of course this applies to women 
as well as to men—any woman who is now 
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65 or more—or becomes 65 before 1968— 
whether she has ever worked or not—wheth- 
er she is covered because her husband is cov- 
ered or not—is covered by the basic plan, and 
can buy into the supplemental. 

There are no special tests that you have to 
pass to get medicare. Whether or not you're 
sick or well doesn’t matter. If you are now 
one of the 20 million people on the social se- 
curity rolls, you'll get a health insurance card 
in the mail—the first batch will go out about 
February 1—and you'll carry it with you just 
as you now carry your other identification 
cards, or Blue Cross card. If you're not now 
receiving a social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefit check—and if you're 65 or older, 
you will have to contact your nearest social 
security office to get your card. The Social 
Security Administration will try to help make 
you aware of this—through the newspapers, 
radio, and television. But you will have to 
make sure you get what is due you. 

Let’s say you are 65. You are covered by 
the basic plan, and like most Americans, you 
have chosen to buy into the voluntary plan. 
The time is February 1967. 

You are feeling poorly and you go to see 
your doctor. He is the same doctor you have 
now, practicing in the same office. He ex- 
amines you and feels that you should have— 
like a certain other famous patient—an op- 
eration to remove your gallbladder. You 
must, of course, go to the hospital. 

Your doctor then prescribes your treat- 
ment, including what hospital you go to— 
just as he does now. He is responsible for 
your treatment—just as he is now. The hos- 
pital must be accredited or meet certain 
standards. But the difference here is not 
in how medical care is given—but in how 
people meet their medical bills. 

When you arrive in the hospital, then, you 
will be admitted in much the same way you 
are now. You will show your health insur- 
ance card then, and make arrangements to 
pay the first $40 of your bill. Then youll 
go ahead and have your operation. The dif- 
ference is that the medicare plan will pay 
for up to 60 days of your hospital care. 

And if the doctor feels it’s necessary, you 
can stay 30 extra days; you pay $10 a day for 
these extra days and the social security fund 
pays the rest. 

In the hospital, you can—under the basic 
medicare plan—stay in a semiprivate room, 
unless your doctor prescribes isolation. You 
will be entitled to the services of the regu- 
lar nursing staff (not private-duty nurses) 
and of the residents and interns under ap- 
proved teaching programs. Drugs are paid 
for too if they’re part of your treatment. If 
you want a private nurse or special nurse, 
you will have to pay for her yourself. 

Now, let's say you're in the hospital 2 weeks 
and recovering nicely. The doctor feels you 
don’t need a hospital, but you still need 
skilled convalescent or rehabilitative treat- 
ment. The doctor wants you to go to a 
nursing home. You follow his advice—of 
course. And you are pleased to find that 
the basic medicare plan will pay for up to 
100 days in this qualified nursing home— 
which, like the hospital, has met certain 
minimum standards. You will have had to 
be in the hospital 3 days to be entitled to 
nursing home care. After the first 20 days, 
you would pay $5 a day. 

Remember, though, that purely custodial 
care isn’t covered. An older person who has 
been in a nursing home for a number of years 
wouldn’t be covered—unless, of course, he 
gets sick enough to require hospitalization, 
and then is sent back to the nursing home. 
If that is the case, he will be covered for 
restorative or rehabilitative nursing home 
care and for other expenses. 

Now, back to our patient. You are ready 
to leave the nursing home and the doctor 
feels you still need professional medical care. 
If he plans for it within 14 days after you 
leave the nursing home (or hospital if you 
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never went to a nursing home) you would be 
entitled to up to 100 home health visits by 
a visiting nurse or therapist. You could get 
these during a 1-year period following your 
discharge from the nursing home or hospi- 
tal. 

You are now completely recovered from 
your operation—or what the law calls your 
“spell of illness.” A “spell of illness” begins 
when you enter the hospital and ends after 
you are out of the hospital—or out of a 
posthospital nursing home—for 60 consecu- 
tive days. This applies no matter how many 
ailments you suffer at one time. If you had 
a second ailment—a heart attack for in- 
stance—while you are in the hospital for 
your operation, this is not the start of a 
new “spell of illness.” But there is no limit 
to how many times you can be hospitalized 
if you meet the “spell of illness” require- 
ments. 

You were a gallbladder patient. Had you 
had a nervous breakdown, a stay in a psy- 
chiatric unit would have been covered too 
under the basic plan—but with a lifetime 
limit of 190 days. 

Let’s say your doctor hadn’t been sure 
what was wrong with you when you first went 
to him. He prescribed a series of diagnostic 
tests. He didn’t have the n equip- 
ment in his office and sent you to the hospital 
outpatient department. 

You wouldn't have to stay overnight. You 
would pay the first $20 of the bill, but only 
20 percent of any amount over that for any 
series of tests done by that hospital within 
a 20-day period. 

All this service, then, is yours. But what 
about your doctor bills? 

These are not covered by the basic plan. 
But they are covered under the voluntary 
supplemental plan which you—our hypothet- 
ical patient—have been wise enough to buy 
into for the modest sum of $3 a month. So 
your doctor bills for your visits to his of- 
fice—or his visits to you at home, or in the 
hospital or nursing home, would be cov- 
ered. 

And your surgeon’s services would be cov- 
ered, too, as well as those of specialists like 
radiologists, anesthesiologists, pathologists, 
physiatrists. 

You would pay the first $50 of all these 

bills in any 1 year. After that, the plan 
would pay 80 percent. You would pay the 
rest. 
And, if your doctor recommends, you would 
be covered, too, for various diagnostic tests 
like X-ray and laboratory tests and basal 
metabolism readings; X-ray and radioactive 
therapy; surgical dressings and supplies, 
rental of medical equipment from a wheel- 
chair to an iron lung; devices like braces or 
artificial limbs; and up to 100 extra home 
health visits each year, as prescribed by your 
doctor—whether or not you had previously 
been a hospital patient. 

A few people have asked me whether that 
extra $3 a month for the voluntary plan 
might be too much for some to pay. I don’t 
think it will. As the United Press Interna- 
tional said, “Medicare is a tremendous bar- 
gain. After all, the medicare law boosts so- 
cial security payments by 7 percent across 
the board with a minimum of $4 a month 
for an individual, or at least $6 a month for 
a man and his wife. This will offset a per- 
son’s contribution of $3 a month—which the 
Federal Government will match. I’m sure 
you'll agree that the voluntary plan is a real 
advantage and everyone would be wise to 
take it. 

To sign up will be easy. 

If you are now receiving social security 
benefits, you'll get an application in the 
mail. If you're not, you must go to your 
nearest social security office. Remember, you 
must be 65 or more. The first signup period 
for persons 65 or older in 1965 began Septem- 
ber 1, 1965—and will end March 31, 1966. 
Others may sign up within 3 months before 
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they are 65 or in the 3 months after that 
month. 

In view of all this, then, should you drop 
the health insurance plans you now have? 
I wouldn't advise it. Coverage of hospital 
and health costs won't begin until July 1, 
1966—and coverage for “extended care fa- 
cilities” like nursing homes won't begin un- 
til January 1, 1967. By the time the new 
program goes into effect, the insurance com- 
panies will probably have developed policies 
to dovetail with it. So wait to make this 
decision. 

These, then, are the chief benefits of medi- 
care—the chief benefits you as an older cit- 
izen can or will enjoy. It follows that your 
children, and later on your grandchildren, 
will benefit too. For more of the family purse 
can now go to cover the costs of education 
and other expenses of youth, 

These are the obvious benefits of medicare. 
But there are other, less obvious, benefits 
which many people are just beginning to re- 
alize. Our physicians are beginning to see 
the healthy impact of medicare. And this 
is good. For the individual doctor is the 
cornerstone of the new law and always will 
be. His cooperation is essential. 

Even some doctors who fought medicare 
in the past now feel that the law will mean 
more and better care for the aged. They 
recognize that they will be able to send 
patients to the hospital whom in the past 
they could have treated only at home—be- 
cause of the financial burden to the 
patients’ families. 

Doctors even have some less selfless rea- 
sons for optimism. Physicians in private 
practice will for the first time be eligible for 
social security benefits. And they will be 
assured of payment from older patients who 
otherwise might not be able to afford reg- 
ular fees. For too long, the doctors and hos- 
pitals have borne the charity load alone. 

Now then, about our sorely pressed hos- 
pitals—with which you fine people in this 
audience are so concerned. What will be the 
impact of medicare on the hospital—on other 
health institutions—on all American medi- 
cal care? 

I feel it will be all to the good. 

The main purpose of medicare, of course, 
is to help older people meet the cost of their 
medical care; the program does not itself 
provide care. So, it is our direct concern to 
help people meet their bills, not to make 
changes in how hospital and medical services 
are given. But, in framing the law, Members 
of the Congress recognized that the broad 
scope of the program could have important 
indirect effects on the quality of medical 
care. Our aim was to make these indirect 
effects support the efforts of the health pro- 
fessions and citizens like yourselves to im- 
prove the quality of medical care for the 
American people. 

This medicare will do, if only because of its 
broad coverage. Don’t forget that it will 
underwrite costs for about 15 percent of all 
admissions and probably more than 25 per- 
cent of the days of care in the Nation’s 
hospitals. 

It follows that many of our hospitals will 
have a major new source of cash. They will 
be able to acquire new equipment, adopt new 
health practices, and improve their services 
and techniques. Hospital administrators 
feel they will be able to take better care of 
all their patients—including those who are 
better off. For in the past, the strain of 
handling the needy aged and all the needy 
has hampered their efforts to take better 
care of everyone in the hospital. 

And the basic hospital insurance part of 
the law directs that the Government pay for 
the full reasonable cost of covered care. It 
seems to me that you usually get what you 
pay for. In providing payments to meet the 
full reasonable costs of care, medicare will 
provide financial support for the best 
quality care that hospitals can deliver. For 
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the law as it is written does not intend some 
uniform, flat rate of reimbursement. What 
is sought is a payment tailored to the cost 
of care delivered by the individual institu- 
tion—and this will take into account vary- 
ing differences in cost. 

But there is a double provision supporting 
quality of care—the Government will be 
willing to pay for a quality job and it will 
insist on at least minimum standards. 

Any hospital accredited by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals will 
generally be assumed to meet the stand- 
ards. However, it must have arrangements 
for reviewing the utilization of services. It 
must also meet any State or local health 
and safety standards stricter than those of 
the Joint Commission, which are required as 
a condition for payment for care under pub- 
lic assistance programs. Hospitals which are 
not accredited can also participate, of course, 
but they must demonstrate specifically that 
they satisfy the law's standards. 

These standards are intended to support 
what has been achieved by hospitals like 
your own—in our great metropolitan areas. 
But just think of what they might mean 
in small towns and rural areas where, un- 
fortunately, standards and even safety— 
especially in nursing homes—may not be 
adequate. 

In order for a hospital to participate in 
the medicare program, it must establish a 
utilization review program—a program which 
provides for a review of admissions, dura- 
tion of stays, and professional services ren- 
dered to medicare beneficiaries. The review 
can be on a sample or other basis, but its 
purpose is a simple one—to assure that the 
services provided are medically necessary; 
and to make sure that the Nation’s hospitals 
and health facilities are used in the most 
efficient and effective way. 

The review must be made by a group 
which includes at least two doctors—either 
a staff committee of the hospital itself, or a 
community group. A small hospital, for ex- 
ample, might associate itself with a utiliza- 
tion review plan established by the local 
medical society. 

If the review finds that a further stay 
in the hospital is not medically necessary 
for the patient, prompt notice must be 
given to the patient, the hospital and the 
attending doctor. 

The operation of this review provision will 
point out a basic need for extended care 
facilities, nursing homes and housing for 
the elderly—a need which Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital is moving to meet. 

You have shown your awareness of the 
need for better care for the elderly, through 
your magnificent outpatient clinic and 
through the Warner Continuing Care Pavil- 
lion. Next month, when the Warner Pavil- 
lion opens, you will have taken another step 
forward in the fight to bring the best of care 
to our people. 

Mount Sinai is showing the way—and the 
rest of the Nation must follow. We have tre- 
mendous needs, which we have not begun to 
fill. 

There are 6.4 million families in the 
United States headed by persons over 65 
years old. Fully half of these elderly fam- 
Ilies—3.2 million—have income under $3,000 
a year. Poverty among the elderly is far too 
common. 

And the need for care among the elderly 
is acute. We must have more extended care 
facilities, more nursing homes, and housing 
for the elderly as well. 

Our nursing home programs have centered 
around Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance on construction loans. 
We badly need new and imaginative pro- 
grams to fill the gap between the hospital 
and the home. 

We need to expand our efforts to help 
build extended care facilities. Last year 
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we committed less than $45 million to meet 
this essential need. Only if all our hos- 
pitals act as constructively and progressively 
as Mount Sinai will we begin to do the job. 

And the third leg of the triangle cannot be 
ignored. Our senior citizens deserve a de- 
cent place to live, at a price they can afford. 
So far our public housing programs have 
provided homes for less than 200,000 people, 
out of a potential of more than 3 million. 

So the challenge is there. We must work 
together to meet it. Under medicare, your 
Government is working with all the private 
and public groups concerned to achieve from 
medicare more than efficiency of operation— 
accurate payment—and even high quality 
health services, 

All of us are striving to support the gains 
that have been made—and will continue to 
be made—by the great voluntary hospital 
system of the United States to which all of 
you have given so much, 

So we move forward into an exciting new 
period in the social history of our democ- 
racy. The new medicare law will be a boon, 
I submit, not just to our senior citizens, not 
just to our children, but to the entire com- 
munity of Americans. 


STARS AND STRIPES ENDORSES 
YARBOROUGH COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Thursday, January 20, 1966, the Stars 
and Stripes, one of the most widely cir- 
culated and respected veterans’ newspa- 
pers in this Nation called for the passage 
of a cold war GI bill in the form passed 
by the Senate last year. 

The Stars and Stripes is a well known 
veterans paper, edited by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. P. Chittenden who have led the fight 
for veterans legislation on many fronts 
and have always called for justice for 
the veterans of this Nation. It is an 
honor to have the endorsement of this 
fine publication for my cold war GI bill 
in their editorial entitled “No Time To 
Be Niggardly.“ My hat is off to Mr. L. 
P. Chittenden and Retha Chittenden for 
their support of veterans rights in many 
fields. 

In their editorial, the Stars and Stripes 
states that none of today’s veterans 
should be deprived of any benefits which 
have now become traditional. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial of Thursday, January 20, 1966, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Time To Be NIGGARDLY 

In view of the serious fighting in Vietnam 
it is now believed that the administration has 
agreed to cease its opposition to the passage 
of a so-called cold war GI measure which has 
been sponsored by Senator RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, of Texas. This measure has passed 
the Senate on three different occasions. 

Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in- 
dicated upon his return from Vietnam last 
fall that the legislation would receive top 
priority before his committee during the 
second session of the present Congress. 

Now, however, it is reported that the ad- 
ministration which had opposed the Yar- 
borough bill heretofore, wants to compromise 
on a substitute bill which would be less cost- 
ly than the Senate-passed version. 

According to news reports, college-aid 
benefits of $130 per month would be payable 
to those men who have served in combat sit- 
uations such as Vietnam, the Dominican Re- 
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public and others. At the same time, lesser 
benefits would be provided for those veterans 
who have not seen any hostile action, 

Under the provisions of the Senate-ap- 
proved bill, payments of $110 monthly would 
be made for educational purposes and would 
cover all who have been in service for at least 
180 days since January 1, 1955. Educational 
benefits would be for a maximum of 36 
months and would cost about $400 million 
yearly. 

Now it is learned that the administration 
proposes a separate measure to cover those 
who have not seen combat service with grants 
covering about $800 per school year, A mini- 
mum of 2 years of service would be required 
as a qualification, 

GI aids were given to the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, and 
the returns indicate that this was one of the 
best investments that our Government has 
ever made. Not only did it produce men of 
talent in many fields of endeavor but actu- 
ally the entire program over a period of years 
was operated at no expense to the Govern- 
ment when it is taken into account that 
the earning power of many, many thousands 
of GI's was increased tremendously over what 
it might have been had they not received 
education at the hands of the Government. 

These men now in uniform and those to 
come may have to spend several years in the 
service of their country, thereby depriving 
them of opportunities to either secure an 
education or to make any substantial prog- 
ress in occupations of their choice. 

Under present conditions these boys are 
being called into service and they have no 
other recourse. We do not feel that any of 
them should be deprived of any benefits 
which have now become traditional simply to 
save a few million dollars yearly. This is 
particularly so when huge doles are being 
passed out to other segments of our popula- 
tion. We hope that the Yarborough bill in 
its present form will be enacted into law. 


REMARKS THANKING THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to the major address which I shall 
make this morning, I wish to say that 
when we finished the consideration of the 
District of Columbia minimum wage bill 
the other afternoon, I was called im- 
mediately from the floor to a press con- 
ference on the bill. 

It was not called to my attention until 
yesterday that the majority leader, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], very graciously 
made a few remarks in which he thanked 
me for what he considered to be a proper 
handling of the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. That is typical of the majority 
leader. 

I am only sorry that I did not know of 
his remarks at the time, so that I could 
have thanked him then. I should like 
to have the Recorp show at this time my 
deep appreciation for his kind remarks. 
I also take the liberty of applying those 
remarks to my entire subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia. 

The minimum wage bill was not my 
bill. It was the bill of the committee. 
What the distinguished majority leader 
had to say in regard to the passage of the 
bill should be said in behalf of the entire 
subcommittee, including the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] and the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Republican members of the subcommit- 
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tee, and also the bipartisan members of 
the full committee. 

The subcommittee ironed out most of 
our differences on the minimum wage bill 
in the committee, as is often done. We 
understood that the amendments which 
were offered on the floor of the Senate 
would be offered by the minority, as it 
was their right todo. We let the Senate 
work its will on the amendments. 

I not only thank the majority leader 
for his comments, but I also thank every 
member of my subcommittee for their 
rapes cooperation in the handling of 
the bill. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention an article which 
appeared in the London Daily Telegraph 
in its issue of January 21. The author, 
writing from New York, is a noted com- 
mentator and American citizen, Arnold 
Beichman. But because of the necessity 
faced in writing for a British audience, 
his appraisal of the American dilemma 
in Vietnam takes on a somewhat differ- 
ent quality from that of much comment 
in our own press. Mr. Beichman has 
sought to clarify in a rational and ob- 
jective manner the situation in which we 
find ourselves. He writes with sympathy 
for our dilemma, with an understanding 
of the history of our involvement, but 
with a high degree of penetration to the 
core of our dilemma. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Facing the Truth 
in Vietnam,” appearing in the London 
Daily Telegraph, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FACING THE TRUTH IN VIETNAM 
(By Arnold Beichman) 

(Nork.—A distinguished American com- 
mentator on world affairs, who has visited 
South Vietnam three times, outlines Amer- 
ica’s real dilemma.) 

New Tonk. — Because we are children of 
Hollywood, it was easier to understand the 
war while cruising the South China Sea last 
summer in the U.S.S. Midway 100 miles off 
the Mekong Delta. 

Here, in what seemed to me more monas- 
tery than battleship, lived 3,400 men with 
one aim, Still it was Hollywood, except big- 
ger. With his permission, I sat upon the 
captain’s throne on the bridge thinking of 
myself as John Wayne in some war epic of 
the sea, watching my planes catapult into the 
sparkling sunshine. 

At Tan Hiep, an airstrip 22 miles south- 
west of Saigon, it was a fragmented Sun- 
day when I arrived. Silent men in overalls 
sat around under the big, sandbagged tent, 
long past waiting. Men, wearing their dark 
glasses, slept on cots; men reading—‘“Mid- 
dle of the Journey,” “Guns of August,” some- 
thing by Taylor Caldwell; men tipping a cof- 
fee jug. 

A sharp ring on the telephone. It’s for 
Captain McHugh, who steps forward, lis- 
tens and flies off. He's a FAC—a forward 
air controller—Air Force designation for a 
pllot who creeps about at 2,000 feet and low- 
er in a slow-moving L-19 telling supersonic 
jets from the Midway what he wants bombed. 
A chopper chugs in, American machinegun- 
ners at the open doors, lands, and is boarded 
by nine small Vietnamese soldiers, their hel- 
mets oversized. 
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The question didn't occur in the Midway, 
but it’s here you ask: what are we doing in 
Vietnam, in the monsoon, in the dripping, 
hot sun? 

Had President Eisenhower foreseen that 
American protection of southeast Asia and 
South Vietnam would be forever, would he 
have undertaken the obligation? Had he 
realized what the commitment meant, would 
President Kennedy have undertaken it and 
yet done so little to meet it? Or President 
Johnson, running on his own in 1964, pre- 
tending all was rosy in Vietnam while de- 
nouncing Barry Goldwater as a warmonger? 
(I voted for Mr. Johnson.) 


WHAT THIS WAR MEANS 


This war is just beginning for Americans: 
1,500 dead, 6,500 wounded, 120-odd missing 
since 1961. (Comparable figures for the Viet- 
namese: 35,000 killed in action, 80,000 
wounded, 25,000 village civilian officials as- 
sassinated.) 

As wars go, this one is as different for us 
as the American Revolution was for gentle- 
manly Johnny’s English grenadiers. Any 
war is different when a boobytrap is a 
needle-sharp bamboo stake tipped in human 
excrement. We are now learning why this 
war is different and what the infusion of 
Marxism into the mysterious East has meant 
to that continent and its islands. 

The war really began in 1960. Today, per- 
haps a handful of Americans understand the 
logic of the American presence, why that 
presence must be maintained and what it 
will take to make that presence endure; 
that, no matter what, South Vietnam will 
be a permanent American base with a mini- 
mum of 100,000 occupation troops and a bil- 
lion dollars a year in economic aid, assum- 
ing that there is a stalemate. 

I am not at all sure how many administra- 
tion leaders really understand all this because 
they themselves may, by now, believe their 
own “cover” stories. For all these years 
everything about Vietnam was a fiction, a 
willing suspension of disbelief with miracles 
every day at no cost to anybody. 

It is hard to tell an electorate, however 
sympathetic, that their country is involved 
in a faraway place for the unforseseeable 
future, that it could mean a land war, that 
precisely because you are a super power with 
super weapons you can’t use the super weap- 
ons because—well, you just can’t. 

Miracles were going to do it—workhorse 
helicopters; flare-planes to make the sun 
stand still; amphibious vehicles for flooded 
paddies; the green-beret special forces; the 
American “advisers”; Maxwell D. Taylor, gen- 
eral, Ambassador and proconsul; defoliation 
chemicals; fortified enclaves jutting into the 
sea; and, until the year-end lull, the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

The big truth still to penetrate “the inner 
eye” of the administration is that a profes- 
sional revolutionary with a gun can match a 
professional soldier even with the 7th Fleet 
or Air Force behind him. This does not den- 
igrate American courage nor exaggerate Viet- 
cong moral zeal; just a description of the 
state of things in Vietnam, better expressed, 
perhaps, by Maj. Gen. Edward T. Lansdale 
(retired), now in Saigon as an Embassy 
civilian trying out some theories: 

“The harsh fact, and one which has given 
pause to every thoughtful American, is that, 
despite the use of overwhelming amounts of 
men, money, and materiel, despite the quan- 
tity of well-meant American advice and de- 
spite the impressive statistics of casualties 
inflicted on the Vietcong, the Communist 
subversive insurgents have grown steadily 
stronger, in numbers and size of units, and 
still retain the initiative to act at their will 
in the very areas where Vietnamese and 
American efforts have been most concen- 
trated * * *. The Communists have let 
loose a revolutionary idea in Vietnam and 
it will not die by being ignored, bombed, or 
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smothered by us. Ideas do not die in such 
ways.” 

So wrote General Lansdale in October 1964; 
it hasn’t changed much since. 

Those who would argue against these prop- 
ositions should first explain why the most 
super-super-powerful military force this 
world has ever seen, capable of arranging 
a triumphant vehicular rendezyous in space, 
cannot arrange a victorious military rendez- 
yous on land; and why this superforce can- 
not beat back an insurrection of black- 
Ppajamaed peasants and hard-core soldiers, 
average height barely 5 feet 4 inches. 

We are not yet serious about the war in 
Vietnam because of a decade of official dis- 
simulation—but we soon will be. For all 
these years, three Presidents have protected 
us from a sense of involvement, so much so 
that most Americans have been shocked by 
the overpowering passions of that minority 
of protestants demonstrating against the 
war; why are these boys with beards and 
girls with low-heeled shoes so engaged when 
nobody else seems to be? Even those Ameri- 
cans, particularly our literary intellectuals, 
who don’t think it is inherently evil to resist 
communism, have little faith in the war and 
are really moral neuters. 


FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND 


Unlike Korea and Cuba where ev 
was visible and understandable, Vietnam 
represents the first time America has fought 
a so-called “war of liberation,” a type of con- 
frontation whose politics our culture simply 
does not comprehend. The smalltown 
Clausewitzes in Congress who insist that 
saturation bombing of the North can win will 
never understand the politics of “liberation 
wars.” 

I am unsure that, after years of being 
kidded, the American people will understand: 

1. From October 1954 (when Mr. Eisen- 
hower told President Ngo Dinh Diem that in 
return for American aid he would be ex- 
pected to undertake “needed reforms”) until 
1960 it was, “Do nothing and the Vietminh 
will go away”—frightened at the mere pres- 
ence of Americans. 

2. From 1959 to the end of 1960, there was 
the odd assassination of a village chief, the 
odd ambush and the fortified hamlet concept, 
another miracle which didn’t work. No 
sweat; if Hanoi acts up, we'll lean on them a 
little and they'll go away. 

3. From 1961 on, the slogan is We're win- 
ning.” As late as June 1964, Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins was saying: The military situation 
is coming along fine now.” Mr. McNamara, 
the Defense Secretary, on October 3, 1964, 
said: “The major part of the U.S. military 
task in Vietnam can be completed by the 
end of 1965. In fact, this is the year—1966— 
we were to begin withdrawal of our troops at 
the rate of 1,000 a month. 

4. Since we were winning, it was silly to 
suggest realistic military-political planning 
and budgeting. Underestimating Hanoi was 
a good thing because you could then honor- 
ably underestimate the cost of the war. To- 
day the daily American expenditure, military, 
and economic, is at the rate of $20 million a 
day—£7 million. It isn’t enough now, it 
won't be enough in 6 months and even the 
proposed $60 billion defense budget won’t 
be enough in 1967. 


FANTASY AND FACT 

5. The naughtiest fantasy of all was the 
belief that the overthrow of Diem would end 
the rot. By late 1962, Diem was a lost cause 
and whatever qualities of statesmanship 
could be imputed to him in the mid-fifties 
had crumbled into paranoia. Yet what did 
the anti-Diem coup accomplish? 

6. Then came the trumpeted American 
manpower increase intended to cow the 
enemy. It didn’t. Each time we sent in 
more men, hoping to take the offensive, 
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Hanoi infiltrated a couple of combat regi- 
ments south of the 17th parallel and the 
ratios remained the same. 

7. Now we stand on the brink—either the 
President goes for broke or else the “libera- 
tion war” strategy is proven successful. 

Asian communism as well as Soviet com- 
munism have made a huge investment in 
this “liberation” war for southeast Asia. If 
America is in deep water, so is Hanoi. That 
may be America’s only hope. 

It is clear by now that Hanol's strategy for 
victory, since it has ruled out face-to-face 
combat, is the “nibble-them-to-death” 
strategy, which at this stage calls for inten- 
sive political and paramilitary activity in 
the provinces and terrorism in the cities; en- 
couragement of the international peace“ 
campaign and, lastly, fashioning some for- 
mula by which the United States can with- 
draw without losing face. 

Beyond the problem of miscalculation is 
the ultimate question: does the Johnson ad- 
ministration by now understand the politics 
of “liberation wars“? If they don't, and the 
Korean mentality takes over, then half a mil- 
lion men and a formal declaration of war 
against Hanoi will not be enough to avert 
the peril of an all-out land war. 

Thie stems from the clash between 
the Communist policy of rollback, a cruder 
word for “liberation,” and the American 
policy of containment. Can containment 
stop a rollback ideology? Thus far con- 
tainment has failed in South Vietnam, 
despite the escalation. 

So . „* . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, the 
morning business authorized under the 
unanimous-consent agreement is closed. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 14 
(b) OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
question, which is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal 
section 14(b) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, and section 703 
(b) of the Labor-Management Reporting 
Act of 1959 and to amend the first pro- 
viso of section 8(a) (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to the subject matter that most peo- 
ple in the country think is pending before 
the Senate; namely, the bill that seeks 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. I shall discuss it under the gen- 
eral title, The Repeal of Section 14(b), 
Fact or Fiction.” 

The repeal of section 14(b) is not 
pending before the Senate, although 
many people think it is. The people of 
our country are still not fully aware of 
the fact that what is pending before the 
Senate is the procedural question: “Shall 
the Senate proceed to consider the bill 
calling for the repeal of section 14(b) ?” 

Ordinarily when the majority leader 
makes a request that a bill on the calen- 
dar be made the pending business of the 
Senate, it takes about 30 seconds to make 
the measure the pending business of the 
Senate. 

It is my belief that the majority leader 
is entitled to such procedural cooperation 
from the Senate at all times, and that 
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Senators who are opposed to a measure 
should base their objections to it in the 
form of discussion of the substantive 
legislation. 

I am keenly disappointed that we are 
confronted in the Senate with a filibus- 
ter on the issue of taking up the measure. 
I am sure that the American people are 
not aware of the procedural reality which 
confronts the Senate at this time. 

I am of the opinion that the American 
people would want us to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill on its substance 
and to vote the measure up or down. 

I have no doubt that if we took the 
measure up on its substance, there would 
be Senators who might use whatever 
parliamentary rights the rules permit to 
prolong the debate and seek to prevent 
a vote on the bill by way of a filibuster. 
Under the existing rules of the Senate, 
that is their privilege. 

As the Senate knows, since 1946 the 
senior Senator from Oregon has intro- 
duced from time to time the Morse anti- 
filibuster resolution, which would modify 
rule XXII so that a filibuster could not 
be conducted which seeks to prevent a 
vote from ever occurring on a measure. 

There are those who, not knowing my 
record in the Senate, are always a little 
surprised when I offer the Morse anti- 
filibuster resolution, because they well 
know that I do not hesitate to filibuster 
in the Senate if I think the fact situation 
in the Senate justifies a filibuster for a 
period of time. 

However, I have never participated and 
never will participate in a filibuster which 
seeks to prevent a vote from ever oc- 
curring on a measure. 

It is that type of filibuster that I have 
sought since 1946, to declare “outlawed” 
in the Senate because the majority of the 
Senate is entitled to work its will, if cer- 
tain fact situations are complied with, 
on any piece of legislation. Those major 
fact situations, so far as the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is concerned, illustrate 
why from time to time I have engaged in 
a filibuster, and will engage in a filibuster 
again, when I think it is necessary to 
gain sufficient time for the people of this 
country to be afforded an opportunity to 
be apprised as to what is going on in 
the Senate in connection with a given 
measure. 

I will filibuster under those circum- 
stances to gain time so that the eyes 
of the public can be focused on the 
Senate, and so that the Senate may be 
prevented from taking precipitate action 
on a piece of legislation on which public 
opinion might be different if public opin- 
ion knew the facts. 

My colleagues have heard me say be- 
fore that a good example of this type 
of filibuster is the filibuster which I 
initiated in 1954 when the Eisenhower 
administration brought to the floor of 
the Senate in the middle of one after- 
noon the atomic energy bill which had 
passed the House earlier that day after 
less than 2½ hours of debate. 

It was a bill that sought to give away 
to the private utilities of this country 
and to the vested interests the entire 
taxpayer investment in the atomic energy 
program developed during the war. It 
was à bill which amounted to more than 
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$14 billion, and for which the taxpayers 
would receive not 1 cent in return. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. In just a moment, when 
I finish this thought. 

So I objected to a unanimous-consent 
request that was made by the Republi- 
can majority leader of the Senate at that 
time to agree to vote on the atomic 
energy bill that day. When I objected 
to it, I said that I thought there should 
be considerable debate on the bill, and 
that I would insist upon it. I did not 
make the majority leader very happy. 
He made clear that I could either give 
him the agreement, or could start talk- 
ing. I obliged him. Other Senators 
from the other side of the aisle soon 
joined me. It was not very long before 
Senators were passing by my desk, drop- 
ping slips which said, in effect, “put 
me down for 2 hours” or “4 hours” or 
“6 hours.” One of the Senators at that 
time, now the Vice President of the 
United States, cooperated by agreeing to 
help me out for 10 hours, if necessary. 

What happened? We debated the 
bill for 13 days and 6 long nights, and 
added to it one amendment after an- 
other, not one of which we would have 
had if I had agreed to that unanimous- 
consent request that day. We were able 
to have the amendments adopted be- 
cause the people of this country were 
heard from during those 13 days. That 
is where the amendments came from. 

That type of filibuster I will engage 
in. Before I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina, I will quickly say that 
one other type of filibuster I have en- 
gaged in is when I am satisfied there 
have not been adequate hearings on a 
bill, when there is an attempt, during 
the closing days of the session, to push 
a bill through without adequate hear- 
ings. I have engaged in a good many 
such filibusters. One example is the 
filibusters I have started the last day or 
the last week of the session in connec- 
tion with such legislation as wiretap- 
ping legislation, with respect to which 
there has been an attempt, in the past, 
to get a bill through that would legalize 
wiretapping when, in those instances, 
there had been no hearings, or inade- 
quate hearings. 

But except for such type of situation, 
the Senator from Oregon will not en- 
gage in a filibuster, and has not. In the 
present situation, in my judgment, I 
speak respectfully, but it is my interpre- 
tation of the objective of the parliamen- 
tary tactics of those who are waging this 
filibuster on a procedural question that 
it is designed to prevent a vote from 
occurring on the substantive issue in- 
volving the repeal of 14(b). That is 
unfortunate. The American people 
should understand the procedural situa- 
tion in which the Senate finds itself. 
I am satisfied that if they do, the great 
bulk of American public opinion will 
want us to come to a vote on the subject, 
up or down. 

As a proponent of repeal of 14(b), I 
am perfectly willing to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to fix a 
time certain to vote. That is fair 
enough. 
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I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Was the Senator from 
Oregon referring to the filibuster which 
was directed against the atomic energy 
bill during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion or the filibuster of 2 or 3 years ago, 
which was directed to the satellite cor- 
poration bill, of which the floor man- 
ager was the late Senator Kerr, of Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MORSE. I was referring to the 
atomic energy filibuster. Of course, I 
deny the charge of the Senator from 
North Carolina that there was any fili- 
buster against the satellite bill. 

What we were confronted with in con- 
nection with the satellite bill was a de- 
termination on the part of the majority 
of the Senate to chop our parliamentary 
heads off with the guillotine that was 
dropped on us constantly to lay on the 
table sincere and good-faith amend- 
ments which the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovcetas], the late Senator from 
Tennessee, Mr. Kefauver, and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and other Senators 
offered from time to time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Oregon recall that the debate against 
the satellite corporation bill was ended 
only by a cloture vote? 

Mr. MORSE. The satellite bill was 
ended by cloture. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon remember the very amus- 
ing speech which Senator Kerr made, in 
which he referred to our good friend the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctias], and 
said that ever since he had come to the 
Senate, Senator Douctas had been work- 
ing t end filibusters? 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of the atomic energy bill or the 
satellite bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I am speaking of the 
satellite bill. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
that the debate on the satellite bill was 
closed by cloture; unfortunately so, be- 
cause that cloture came many days too 
early. We still had pending a large num- 
ber of good-faith amendments which 
should have been voted upon. Twenty- 
four amendments of the Senator from 
Oregon were included in one motion to 
lay on the table. That is what happened 
through use of the parliamentary guillo- 
tine in that debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. At any rate, the Senator 
from Oregon insisted on speaking against 
the passage of the satellite corporation 
bill until he and the other Senators who 
agreed with him were silenced by a clo- 
ture vote. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

In regard to the present matter, if we 
could proceed to consideration of the 
substance of the issue, the Senator from 
Oregon would be found voting against 
cloture on the substance of the issue 
until he was satisfied that Senators in 
opposition to the repeal of 14(b) had had 
full and ample opportunity to make their 
case. 

Our difference is that in the satellite 
debate, the majority who voted for clo- 
ture were not willing to give the minority 
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the necessary opportunity to turn itself 
into a majority. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, with his permission and 
that of the Senate 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; the Senator has 
it. 
Mr. ERVIN. I am perfectly consistent 
with him on the right of educational de- 
bate. I insist upon the right of educa- 
tional debate when I am opposed to a 
bill, and I insist upon the right of edu- 
cational debate in behalf of those who 
oppose a bill which I favor. 

For that reason, when the cloture vote 
was had upon the satellite corporation 
bill, I voted to allow the Senator from 
Oregon and other Senators who were op- 
posed to that bill in its then form to con- 
tinue their educational campaign in their 
effort to enlighten the American people 
and to convert to their views enough Sen- 
ators to change their minority into a 
majority. 

I expect always, when a substantial 
majority have such convictions that they 
seek to stand upon the floor of the U.S. 
Senate and convert what they conceive 
to be a righteous minority into a ma- 
jority, to vote to give them that right. 
In that respect, the Senator from Oregon 
and I are perhaps on the same ground. 
4 Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 


Mr. ERVIN. I believe we are on the 
same ground on another proposition, 
that the Senator from Oregon filibusters 
only against bills which he dislikes, and 
likewise the Senator from North Carolina 
filibusters only against bills which he 
dislikes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is not a correct 
statement of our differences. A correct 
statement of our differences would be 
to state that I will filibuster against a 
bill which I dislike for a reasonable pe- 
riod of time so that the minority can 
make its case. I will not filibuster 
against a bill which I dislike, to prevent 
a vote from ever occurring. I am always 
willing to enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to fix a time certain to 
vote. My antifilibuster resolution pro- 
vides for that. But, I have never known 
the Senator from North Carolina—and if 
I am in error I bow to him, and go down 
on bended knee in apology—to hold that 
point of view, that when he is filibuster- 
ing against a bill he will agree to fix a 
time certain to vote on its merits. 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
North Carolina are in perfect agreement. 
Theoretically, at least, the Senator from 
North Carolina never asks that debate 
be continued except for a reasonable 
time. The Senator from North Carolina 
believes that he is correct in saying that 
he emulates the example of the Senator 
from Oregon. When the Senator from 
North Carolina is engaged in an educa- 
tional debate, he prefers to reserve to 
himself the determination of what is a 
reasonable time; and that the Senator 
from Oregon, when he is engaged in an 
educational debate, also prefers to re- 
serve to himself the power to determine 
what is a reasonable time. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has put our 
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differences very well, over the Senator’s 
definition of “reasonableness.” The 
definition is clear when I say that I am 
perfectly willing to agree to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to come to a 
vote on the substantive issues involved 
in a bill for æ period of time. Never 
has there been a time that I have not 
been willing to do that. 

Mr. ERVIN. I recall vividly that dur- 
ing the debate on the satellite corpora- 
tion bill, our late friend, the able and 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
Bob Kerr, made a unanimous-~-consent 
request to set a time for voting on the 
satellite corporation bill. If my rec- 
ollection does not entirely betray me, 
my good friend the Senator from Oregon 
objected to that unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. MORSE. Only because of the 
time that the Senator from Oklahoma 
had in mind. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; the Senator from 
Oregon thought that he 

Mr. MORSE. If we could have 
reached an agreement—I believe there 
were more than 50 amendments pend- 
ing at that time—the Senator will recall 
that I felt the pending amendments 
would require 10 days to 2 weeks of 
debate, and I would have been willing 
to enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote on the bill in 10 days or 
2 weeks. 

Mr. ERVIN. My recollection of one 
aspect of that point is not entirely clear. 
Perhaps my good friend the Senator 
from Oregon can illuminate the dark- 
ness of my recollection. Did the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, at that time, propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement to set a 
time for voting on the satellite corpora- 
tion bill which he deemed to be a reason- 
able time? 

Mr. MORSE. During all the con- 
ferences I had with those who shared my 
opposition to the bill, my recollection is 
that I proposed, time and time again, 
that we fix a time certain to vote on the 
bill, in order—let me say frankly—to 
squelch the idea that we were seeking to 
prevent a vote from ever occurring. I 
made clear in each one of those confer- 
ences that I was not going to be put in 
the position of inconsistency with my 
anti-filibuster resolution, and that if they 
would fix a time certain it would give us 
a reasonable length of time to present the 
amendments and to be heard on them, 
and that I would go along with such an 
agreement. 

I would be less than honest if I did 
not say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that there were some Senators in 
opposition to the bill who had a differ- 
ent conception as to what the strategy 
should be. There were those who wished 
to keep debate going indefinitely, in or- 
der to try to force a withdrawal of the 
bill. I have never taken that position, 
and I did not take that position on the 
satellite corporation bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank my good friend 
the Senator from Oregon for his gracious 
manner in yielding to me, and wish to 
say to him with the sweetest disposition 
of which I am capable 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
North Carolina is always sweet. 
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Mr. ERVIN. This colloquy has con- 
vinced me that while the Senator from 
Oregon and I may disagree with respect 
to the wisdom of the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, we both 
agree on the proposition that no Sena- 
tor should ever filibuster unless he is 
opposed to a pending measure. 

Mr.MORSE. The Senator from North 
Carolina is quite correct on that last con- 
clusion. I have never filibustered for any 
bill which I favored. 

Mr. President, one more word about 
procedure. I am sure that I probably 
hold a minority point of view at the 
present moment. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch] in the Chamber. I 
hope that he will not leave, because I 
always feel better with his presence in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me get under the 
gun, then. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
probably in the minority, bu. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
North Carolina had better stay in the 
Chamber, too. 

Mr. MORSE. But that is no new ex- 
perience for me. I am not so sure that I 
will be in the minority indefinitely. I do 
not believe that we are following proper 
floor policy in connection with the pend- 
ing measure. I believe that to filibuster 
on a question whether to take up the issue 
and consider its substance has no place 
on the floor of the Senate. I believe that 
the filibuster should be broken. I dis- 
agree with the leadership of the Senate 
that it can be broken by the parlia- 
mentary strategy which is now being 
followed. 

For the most part, I believe that the 
Senate is engaging in a parliamentary 
exercise at this time. I believe that we 
are probably fooling some but, in the 
last analysis, we are not going to fool 
very many by this procedure. I believe 
that the Senate should meet, and stay 
in session 24 hours of the day and night 
until this filibuster is broken. I know of 
no other way under rule XXII in which 
a filibuster can be broken. I believe that 
we should face the fact that there is a 
growing misunderstanding in the coun- 
try in regard to the hesitancy of the 
Senate to come to a vote on the merits 
of section 14(b). 

As I go about the country, I find that 
there are many citizens who believe that 
we should vote this subject up or down 
on its merits. Who can say that they are 
not a majority? I believe that they will 
prove to be a majority, if they have an 
opportunity to express their opinions. 
They are going to be very unhappy about 
the attempt to prevent the vote on its 
merits by a filibuster on the procedural 
issue as to whether the Senate should 
make this issue the pending business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I speak only one man’s 
point of view but, in my judgment, let me 
say that we are also making a very great 
mistake in the procedure we are follow- 
ing vis-a-vis democratic processes. 

The American people have faith in 
our democratic processes. I do not be- 
lieve that we should disillusion them. 
The American people are under the im- 
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pression that Congress works its major- 
ity will on proposed legislation. They 
do not understand the intricacies of 
parliamentary strategy in the Senate. 
They do not understand the extent to 
which the rules of the Senate can be 
used for dilatory tactics to prevent a vote 
from occurring on the merits of any is- 
sue. I believe, however, that once the 
people come to understand, let me say 
by way of understatement, they are not 
going to be happy with the knowledge. 
They are going to recognize, as I have 
been heard to say so many times that, 
in the last analysis, in a free society, 
their ultimate recourse will be the free 
ballot box. I do not need to tell my 
colleagues in the Senate that there is a 
growing feeling on the part of many 
citizens in this country, not only mem- 
bers of labor but members of the em- 
ployer and management group as well, 
that they are being let down in the im- 
plementation of their democratic rights 
by the Senate. 

The people of this country have labored 
under the impression that this issue 
would be considered on its merits. They 
are entitled to have this subject consid- 
ered on its merits. Therefore, I believe 
that the leadership of the Senate owes 
it to the country to use every parliamen- 
tary weapon at its command to help to 
break this filibuster. We cannot break 
it under the rules the Senate is presently 
trying. We can break it only by going into 
session 24 hours of the day and night 
for as many weeks as it takes to break 
the filibuster. It will not be broken by 
the Senate, but it will be broken by an 
aroused public opinion stirred up in this 
country, once the Senate starts sessions 
running 24 hours a day. What will hap- 
pen will be what happened when Lyndon 
B. Johnson sat in the majority leader's 
chair and broke filibuster after filibuster 
by 24-hour-a-day, round-the-clock ses- 
sions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No one has more love 
and affection for my majority leader than 
I, but I do not agree with the policy 
that he has announced. I do not believe 
that we will break this filibuster by fol- 
lowing the policy he has announced. 

We owe it to the American people, 
with all the crises that confront the Re- 
public, to proceed without further delay 
to break the filibuster. 

I have one more word to say, and then 
I shall ask unanimous consent to yield to 
the Senator from New York without my 
losing the floor. 

Among all the arguments that are used 
against a 24-hour round-the-clock, day- 
in and day-out session, is the argument 
that it is too hard on the old men in the 
Senate. 

I have only two things to say about 
that argument. My past experience has 
been that the old men have been among 
the best filibuster breakers. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are probably more 
durable than some of the younger men. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not fair to the so- 
called older men to say that. For one 
thing, Mr. President, they do not have 
many of the extracurricular distractions 
that some of the younger men have. I 
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say that good naturedly and half face- 
tiously. Of course, no one wishes to work 
any ill health upon any Senator. There 
is no reason for doing it. Any Senator 
who, for health reasons, cannot be here 
day in and day out, does not have to be 
here day in and day out. We have 
plenty of accommodations within the 
precincts of the Senate to take care of 
their health and their rest. There can 
always be an adequate number on hand 
to carry on the business of the Senate 
until the others are needed for yea and 
nay votes. 

I do not accept as having any merit 
that argument against our having round- 
the-clock sessions. 

I yield if I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that under 
those conditions I may yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is not necessary to 
obtain unanimous consent, as I intend 
to ask the Senator a question. I will ask 
the Senator later on to yield to me for a 
short while, but not at this time. I do 
not want to interrupt his speech now. 

I ask if it is not a fact that the most in- 
defatigable attender at quorum calls dur- 
ing the 1957 debate, which was a 24- 
hour-a-day debate for 9 days, was Theo- 
dore Francis Green, who is in excess of 
90 years of age? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. A mighty inspiring ex- 
ample for us theoretically young men. 

Mr. MORSE. May I add that, al- 
though there may have been a live quo- 
rum or rollcall that the senior Senator 
from Arizona, the great leader of our 
body, Mr. Haypen, did not attend, I do 
not recall one. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly I am within 
the framework of understatement when 
I say that whenever there have been 
filibusters going on in the Senate the 
Senator from Arizona has attended the 
overwhelming majority of the rollcalls. 

Mr. JAVITS. Secondly, I ask the 
question if, in the struggle with rule 
XXII and the way in which it tolerates 
the filibuster tactic, we have not always 
been told that if a majority of the Senate 
wants to impose its will the majority of 
the Senate can always do so, and that 
therefore we can leave rule XXT as it is 
and still get what the majority wants 
done. Is it not a fact that the only way 
for the majority to have its way, not- 
withstanding rule XXII, is to proceed as 
the Senator from Oregon has sug- 
gested—with round-the-clock sessions— 
because that is the only way it can exert 
its strength to do what the majority 
wants to do under the rules of the Senate 
as they exist now? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a serious question? 

Mr. MORSE. Under the same protec- 
tion of my rights, I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Oregon think that either the adminis- 
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tration or the Senate should give prece- 
dence and priority to the question of the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Tart-Hart- 
ley Act rather than to a consideration 
and determination of the issues raised by 
the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Oregon permit me to state that I believe 
it is most inopportune for the Senate to 
be considering the question of the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in preference to giving its thought to the 
Vietnam situation? 

Mr. MORSE. Let the Senator from 
Oregon tell the Senator from North Caro- 
line why the answer is “Yes.” First, this 
is the leftover, pending business of the 
U.S. Senate. It will take but a few days 
to consider it on its merits if the majority 
can get its way to consider it on its 
merits. I have no doubt that if we can 
get to a vote on the merits of the question 
of repeal of 14(b), the majority will vote 
for repeal. 

To maintain stable, sound labor-man- 
agement relations in this country, it is 
important to get this question behind us 
in relation to our foreign policy. I hap- 
pened to serve on the National War Labor 
Board during World War II, or most of 
it, until I ran for the Senate, and I am 
sure that if we had had a no strike-no 
lockout law in World War II we would 
have had great labor unrest. What I am 
afraid we will be confronted with is that 
if we continue—without any justification 
whatsoever, but that is beside the ques- 
tion for the moment—shall be faced with 
a massive war in Asia that may lead to 
another world war, We had better look 
out for our own economy in this country 
as we head into this labor-management 
crisis. 

I think it would be unfortunate for the 
President—and speaking for my party for 
the moment—not to keep faith with our 
pledge made in the Democratic platform 
in 1964 for the repeal of section 14(b). 

Therefore, if we could get to a consid- 
eration of the substance of the bill in the 
few days it would take, we would then be 
able to proceed to any legislation which 
the administration wants to support what 
I consider to be an unconstitutional, il- 
legal war in southeast Asia. But we 
ought to prepare for that legislation. If 
we lay this matter aside, the adminis- 
tration will not be prepared for the pro- 
gram of what needs to be done in south- 
east Asia, because the administration 
has not made up its mind as to what 
should be done in southeast Asia. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask one 
more question, and then I shall desist. 
Will the Senator from Oregon accept my 
assurance that in my honest judgment 
approximately half of the Senate hon- 
estly believes that they are fighting for 
freedom at home in opposing repeal of 
section 14(b), which would recognize the 
legality of compulsory unionism in all 
the States, and that they feel it is their 
duty to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and fight for freedom at home while our 
boys are fighting for freedom of South 
Vietnam in southeast Asia? 

Mr. MORSE. I would not give a cate- 
gorical answer to the question, because 
of what I consider to be the totally falla- 
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cious premise on which the Senator’s 
question is based. I have no doubt that 
there is a substantial number of Senators 
who are going to vote against repeal of 
14(b). I am satisfied that a substantial 
majority would vote for its repeal. The 
Senator is not going to get me to im- 
pliedly agree with his assumption that 
repeal of section 14(b) will impose com- 
pulsory unionism in the United States. 
Quite to the contrary. Nothing compul- 
sory would result from the repeal, as my 
speech will show later. But what the 
Senator from North Carolina and other 
Senators opposed to repeal of section 
14(b) really want is to impose a compul- 
sory open shop program. Repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) does not seek to impose a 
compulsory union shop. I do not think 
there should be either a compulsory open 
shop or compulsory unionism. Repeal of 
section 14(b) would not impose compul- 
sory unionism. 

As I shall show in my speech, guaran- 
tees are set up so that workers can vote 
for an open shop or a union shop. They 
will have a right to vote out a union or 
they do not have to sign a union shop 
agreement. The workers have protec- 
tion against misguided labor leaders who, 
in a few unhappy cases, have sought to 
impose a union shop which, in my judg- 
ment, constituted an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

And they have protection against 
so-called misguided labor leaders, 
who in a few unhappy cases have 
sought to impose union shop on them 
by actions which, in my opinion, consti- 
tuted unfair labor practices. I will get 
into a discussion of that subject in my 
main speech. 

If I may restate the question of the 
Senator from North Carolina, to state 
what I really think about the attitude of 
those opposing repeal of section 14(b), 
I do not question their sincerity. I do 
not question that they believe what they 
profess to believe. My difference with 
them is that I do not believe their beliefs 
happen to be meritorious. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will par- 
don me, that was the answer I was hop- 
ing to get by my question. I am an opti- 
mistic person by nature. Nevertheless, 
in propounding that question I was not 
optimistic enough to think that I could 
convert the Senator from Oregon to my 
sound view of the question of 14(b). 

Mr.MORSE. The Senator from North 
Carolina is a great evangelist. It is sur- 
prising how many times he has converted 
me on some questions, when he presented 
sound logic. 

On this one question I believe he stated 
the wrong inference in the connotation 
of the question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might also say this to 
the Senator. Two columnists the other 
day joined the Senator and myself in 
a partnership on civil rights. He is quite 
evangelistic. 

The reason I identify myself with the 
views of the Senator on this problem is 
that the Senate should be entitled to 
vote and the majority should be per- 
mitted to bring about an expression of 
its will. 

The Senator is addressing himself to 
the problem. Then, he will go into the 
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substantive question, the way he will 
vote and why, and I shall discuss the 
way I shall vote and why. 

The Senator is making that point to 
show that that is the way a determined 
majority can have the opportunity to 
express its will. Unless it is given its 
way, it can be a frustrated minority de- 
feating the constitutional process. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from New York 
on the time of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], with the understanding 
that the Senator from Oregon will not 
lose his right to the floor or have his 
subsequent remarks counted as a second 
speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly agree- 
able to that. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator alluded to 
the fact that a columnist asserted that 
he and I were in complete harmony on 
a certain civil rights proposition. 

My question of the Senator from New 
York is: Did that convince the Senator 
from New York that he and I are both 
wrong? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. I think it is one 
of the complements of this body, and I 
hope the public will pay attention to 
this. We are not so contumacious on 
what we advance. 

We have deep convictions. I am hon- 
ored to be identified with the Senator 
from North Carolina in a common in- 
terest, notwithstanding the fact that we 
may disagree about many phases of that 
same matter and dispute on their merits. 

That is the real strength of the Sen- 
ate, without which we would be in com- 
plete anarchy. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. He 
and I reached the same conclusion, but 
by a different route. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
proceed with the speech on the substan- 
tive merits of the bill for the repeal of 
section 14(b), as I see them, I wish to say 
that I know very well that the substan- 
tive issue is not before the Senate, but 
rather the procedural issue of whether 
the bill should be taken up as the pend- 
ing business of the Senate is before the 
Senate. 

Yet for the past several days the op- 
ponents of the bill have been making 
their speeches setting forth their ob- 
jections to the bill so far as the sub- 
stance is concerned. 

For the most part, the only thing that 
has been going out to the country has 
been attacks upon the bill by its op- 
ponents. For a time the position of the 
supporters of the repeal bill was that we 
should not be making any speeches in 
support of the repeal until it was made 
the pending business of the Senate. 
That was also based upon a preliminary 
assumption that the bill might get be- 
fore the Senate at an early date. That, 
of course, has vanished in thin parlia- 
mentary air. 

Yesterday I was called into conference 
with representatives of the proponents 
of the bill and representatives of the ad- 
ministration. It was decided at that 
conference that at least one speech ought 
to be made this week that would express 
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some of the major arguments of the pro- 
ponents of the repealer bill. 

I proceed now to make that speech, 
which presents in part some of the rea- 
sons of the administration supporting 
the repeal and some reasons why the ma- 
jority—and I am sure we are a majority 
in the Senate—support the repeal. 

Therefore, I wish to present today to 
the Senate the real story, as I see it— 
the demonstrable facts, as I see them, a 
story which in recent years has been 
distorted, misrepresented, and lied about 
in the public press, on the television and 
radio, and in almost every forum where 
citizens gather to discuss the repeal of 
section 14(b). 

THE REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b)—FACT OR 

FICTION? 

What is being said and written about 
the proposal to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—including some of 
the mail from my own constituents— 
calls to mind what Macbeth called a hor- 
rible shadow and an unreal mockery. 

In these remarks, Mr. President, I hope 
to be more successful than Macbeth, for 
the horrible shadow, the unreal mockery, 
conjured up by the opponents of 14(b) 
repeal has far less relation to reality 
than Banquo’s ghost; and more impor- 
tantly, in this case the weight of con- 
science is reversed. 

Let me begin with a simple, positive 
statement describing what the repeal of 
section 14(b) will actually do—what 
changes will take place in the law, in 
the process of collective bargaining, and 
in the obligation of workers to become 
union members. 

The repeal of 14(b) will apply the Fed- 
eral law governing union security agree- 
ments, which authorizes the union shop, 
to ail 50 States, instead of to 31 of them. 
It will negate—though it will not re- 
peal—so-called right-to-work laws that 
now exist, under authorization granted 
by section 14(b), in the other 19 States. 
As a result, in those 19 States, union- 
organized workers will have the legal 
right to ask for a union shop if they want 
to, to negotiate with their employer on 
the subject, and sign such a contract if 
the employer agrees to it. 

In other words, workers, unions, and 
employers in those 19 States will then 
have the same rights and the same op- 
tion that their counterparts now enjoy 
in the rest of the country. Their free- 
dom will be greater, not less. The obli- 
gation of workers to become union mem- 
bers will be increased, in these 19 States, 
only to the extent that the workers 
themselves, by their collective decision, 
choose to increase it, subject to the agree- 
ment of their employer. 

That is all there is to it; that is the 
substance from which these spectral 
shadows have been fabricated. Note that 
this simple enactment will have no effect 
upon labor-management relations or un- 
ion membership in the State of Oregon, 
nor will it have such an effect in the 
State of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, the junior Senator from Ilinois—even 
though he is leading the defense of 14(b) 
with his unequaled parliamentary skill, 
his matchless eloquence, and his unflag- 
ging determination. 
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In only 19 States, then, will the repeal 
of section 14(b) have any direct effect, 
and in those 19—with one minor excep- 
tion—the effect will be nothing more 
than the restoration of the freedom of 
all concerned to make their own choices, 
to come to their own, voluntary agree- 
ments, the same freedom that is now 
enjoyed in Oregon, in Illinois, and in 29 
other States of the Union. 

I said there was a minor exception. 
It is indeed minor, and I mention it only 
to make sure that the case I am present- 
ing will be totally secure from attack on 
factual grounds. The exception applies 
to certain contracts negotiated with na- 
tionwide companies by nationwide un- 
ions, which provide for a union shop in 
every State where the union shop is pres- 
ently legal, and which further provides 
that organized units of the company in 
other States, where the union shop is 
now outlawed, shall come under the un- 
ion shop clause as soon as it is legally 
possible. For example, the General Mo- 
tors Corp. has such a master contract 
with the United Automobile Workers; 
and when section 14(b) is repealed, any 
General Motors workers in organized 
plants in the 19 right-to-work States 
who, until then, accepted union benefits 
as free riders, will be required to pay the 
same dues as their fellow workers. In 
these few instances there will be instant 
compulsion; but I shall deal with that 
whole concept later in these remarks. 

However, with this exception, repeal 
itself will enforce union membership on 
no one. 

Those are the facts, Mr. President, but 
they are shamelessly perverted by the 
enemies of labor into the horrible shadow 
and the unreal mockery of a society 
dominated by some sinister conspiracy 
of trade union autocrats. The concept 
is laughable by any reasonable judg- 
ment; but we cannot afford to laugh 
at it, for it is believed by too many good 
souls who are both credulous and unin- 
formed. 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT REPEAL OF 14(b) 


Let us look at just a few of these 
perversions, these horrible shadows which 
are mockeries of the truth. 

The most innocent of them, perhaps, 
is the charge that the repeal of section 
14(b) would “legalize the union shop 
and make compulsory unionism the law 
of the land.“ Lou can find this one in 
newspapers whose own employees have 
been covered by union shop agreements 
for two generations or more, and who 
would not have it any other way. Their 
own editors and publishers have volun- 
tarily entered into union shop agree- 
ments because they have decided that 
such agreements would provide them 
with a better labor force. 

The sober truth is that union member- 
ship has been a condition of employment 
in some trades for more years than any 
of us have been alive; and that the 
union shop, a very modest form of union 
security, was specifically authorized by 
the Taft-Hartley Act itself, at the in- 
stance of our late colleague, Senator 
Taft of Ohio. 

The extirpation of section 14(b) can- 
not legalize what is already legal; it 
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will simply extend the legalization to 
all States, not merely 31 of them. 

Now the nightmares become more 
fevered. Repeal of section 14(b), we are 
told, will force millions of workers into 
unions they do not want.” This appari- 
tion, like the amoeba, divides into a num- 
ber of parts. 

There is the implication that workers 
do not really want to be a part of a 
union, but are somehow tricked or bullied 
into the clutches of the union, from 
which they yearn to be liberated. Many 
Senators may remember, Mr. President, 
that this view was widely held by sincere 
Members of Congress at the time that 
the Taft-Hartley Act was under con- 
sideration. Indeed, it was so widely held 
that the Taft-Hartley Act, as originally 
enacted, included a requirement that a 
special election had to be conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
with all the ceremony and safeguards of 
other board elections, before a union 
could so much as ask for union shop in 
the bargaining that was impending. 

From August 1947, to October 1951, 
the NLRB conducted 46,119 of these elec- 
tions, in which the only question was 
whether or not the workers wanted a 
union shop. In 44,795 of these elec- 
tions—97.1 percent—the union shop was 
authorized. Some 6 million votes were 
cast in the elections; more than 5% mil- 
lion workers, or 91 percent, favored the 
union shop. 

This was highly embarrassing to those 
who had talked about “captive members.” 
It was even more embarrassing, at times, 
to employers who had resisted the union 
shop, who did not want to grant the 
union shop, but were faced with a vote— 
which spokesmen for the union natural- 
ly emphasized—showing that the work- 
ers themselves, in overwhelming num- 
bers, wanted a union shop. 

The combination of these twin embar- 
rassments led to the quiet repeal of union 
shop authorization elections. The truth 
was too hard to take. In one sense, Mr. 
President, it might be argued that the 
elimination of this provision was unfor- 
tunate, even though I am not suggesting 
that it should be reinstated. I voted for 
its elimination. It was costly, and it 
was wasteful. It demonstrated, how- 
ever, by its results that democratic proc- 
esses prevailed in the labor movement, 
and that the workers themselves, by an 
overwhelming majority—91-plus per- 
cent —voted for the union shop. The 
elimination was unfortunate because the 
provision, while it lasted, exposed as a 
mammoth fraud the proposition that 
millions of union members were aching 
for an opportunity to escape. 

That proposition is further refuted 
when we examine the fate of so-called 
right-to-work laws when they have been 
placed before the voters as a whole. 
Since 1958 there have been seven state- 
wide referendums on this question. In 
six of the seven States—California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Washington—right-to-work was de- 
feated. In only one, Kansas, did it nar- 
rowly prevail. 

Even more significant, it seems to me, 
is that so-called right-to-work has flour- 
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ished most where union members are 
fewest. If these all-powerful unions 
we hear about have dragooned so many 
workers into membership against their 
will, so that they feel hopeless and 
friendless and afraid, why do they not 
stage a revolt at the polls? 

The answer is simple enough to anyone 
who is not so blinded by his own precon- 
ceptions that he is unable to recognize 
the truth. 

Just last week, on January 19, the U.S. 
Department of Labor released a new re- 
Port on union membership by States. It 
showed, among other things, that the 
percentage of union membership in 
right-to-work States was about half the 
rate in the other States. To put it an- 
other way, the so-called liberation move- 
ment for organized workers is most 
popular where there are the fewest or- 
ganized workers to be liberated. 

But the propagandists for section 
14(b) go far beyond concern for the 
organized. They would have the public 
believe that repeal would mean the en- 
forcement of a union shop on every 
worker in every enterprise everywhere in 
America. 

Such a contention is completely base- 
less. It is false. Any suggestion that 
repeal of section 14(b) would clap a un- 
ion shop on every enterprise is just that: 
it is false; it is pure fabrication. 

First, as to technicalities. The repeal 
of section 14(b) will leave undisturbed 
any right-to-work law in its application 
to intrastate commerce, or its applica- 
tion to enterprises in those gray areas of 
interstate commerce where the NLRB 
does not take jurisdiction. I stress this 
point because I understand that many of 
my distinguished colleagues have been 
receiving letters from Main Street mer- 
chants, expressing concern at the pros- 
pect of repeal. No genuinely small busi- 
ness will in any way be affected, except 
for the possibility that their customers 
may have more money to spend. The 
shoeshine stand, the “mom and pop” 
store, are exempt from coverage under 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
whether section 14(b) is in it or not. 

I stress that the application would be 
only to interstate commerce business. 
If business X fell within the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, it would be covered, and it should 
be covered. As I shall point out later 
in this speech, as a matter of con- 
stitutional policy every worker and 
every employer from coast to coast 
should have the same application of 
the Constitution of the United States 
to his business and to his work as is 
applied elsewhere. 

As the Senate knows, for 20 years I 
have stood in this body in opposition to 
a segmentizing of the Constitution. I 
do not believe in having Congress dele- 
gate Federal powers to the States, be- 
cause such delegation results in a lack 
of uniformity in the application of the 
Constitution to all citizens who fall un- 
der the same sets of operative facts. 

It will be recalled that in my opposi- 
tion to the Landrum-Griffin bill of some 
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years ago—and the Recorp will bear out 
what I say—I said; 

If the only defect in this law were the no 
man’s land provision of the law, I would 
vote against it. 


The Landrum-Griffin law, contrary to 
the Kennedy-Morse bill that left the 
Senate, went to conference by a vote of 
90 to 1, and the conference bill which be- 
came law, removed from the application 
of the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution certain workers in the 
so-called no man’s land area. 

It resulted also in what I thought was 
an inexcusable segmentizing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It pro- 
vided that if a shop, even though it were 
engaged in interstate commerce, em- 
ployed 25 or less men, those workers 
would come under State law. 

However, if the shop employed more 
than 25 men, it would come under Fed- 
eral law. What kind of justice is that? 
How can Congress justify saying to a fel- 
low American: “If you are a machinist 
or an automobile worker in a plant em- 
ploying 25 men or fewer, the Federal law, 
vis-a-vis the interstate commerce clause, 
will not apply to you; but, if you are a 
machinist or an automobile worker in a 
Detroit plant employing 2,500 workers, 
then you will be guaranteed the benefits 
of Federal protection?” 

It is well known by Senators who served 
with me at the time of that historic 
fight on Landrum-Griffin, that I refused 
to sign the conference report, refused to 
vote for the conference report on the 
floor of the Senate, and spoke at great 
length in opposition to the conference 
report. 

A good many local unions asked me to 
make a film presenting my reasons for 
opposing Landrum-Griffin. I made the 
film. It was shown in local union hall 
after local union hall across this land. 
In that film I stressed the very con- 
stitutional law argument I am emphasiz- 
ing in this speech today. 

The predictions that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon made as to the deva- 
stating effects of Landrum-Griffin on 
the organized labor movement have al- 
ready come to pass, and labor leaders 
and many employers now recognize it. 

The great mistake of Landrum-Griffin 
was to segmentize the Constitution of 
the United States in regard to the inter- 
state commerce clause. 

Those who are now objecting to the 
repeal of section 14(b) are also seeking 
to continue a segmentizing of the inter- 
state commerce clause. The labor lead- 
ers of America recognize that we must 
have this repeal if we are to have a uni- 
form application of the Constitution of 
this country to all workers and all em- 
ployers from east to west and from 
north to south. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
argument I have just made, for it is 
basic to the approach of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon to labor legislation. I 
believe in uniform application of the law, 
not special treatment. I do not believe 
in discriminatory practices, nor in throw- 
ing to State courts and State legisla- 
tures the rights of free men and women 
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in this country which are protected by 
the Federal interstate commerce clause. 

I shall point out later in my speech the 
horrible price that many workers in the 
right-to-work States have had to pay 
because of the failure of Congress in 
years gone by to protect the workers’ con- 
stitutional interest. Congress can dele- 
gate away Federal powers. But Congress 
should not. 

My protest has been in regard to the 
delegation of basic rights. Under Lan- 
drum-Griffin, Congress never should 
have delegated the Federal rights, under 
the interstate commerce clause, of work- 
ers in interstate commerce shops in 
which there are 25 or fewer employees. 
Their rights are just as precious to them 
as the rights of automobile workers in 
Detroit, Mich., who work in shops em- 
ploying 2,500 workers. 

Unless one understands this deep de- 
votion of the senior Senator from Oregon 
to a basic principle of government by 
law—a principle I taught for many years 
in law schools. That principle is this: 
If we are to maintain a system of gov- 
ernment by law, there must be uniform- 
ity of application of that law to all people 
who fall within the same operative facts. 

The controlling, operative fact in this 
situation involves the question: Is this 
shop, this plant, this employment, in in- 
terstate commerce?” If it is, in my judg- 
ment the answer is clear. There must 
not be one rule for the workers in that 
plant and another rule for the workers 
in another interstate commerce plant. 

Therefore I say that the argument for 
retaining 14(b), made by the proponents, 
that it would result in the imposition of 
a union shop on a “mom’s” or pop's“ 
popcorn stand, or a shoeshine parlor, or 
on any other business engaged in intra- 
state commerce is not so. The opponents 
of repeal cannot make it so by repeating 
the misstatement over and over again. 
They may fool some people by repeating 
it, but the repetition of a misstatement, 
no matter how many times it is made, 
does not turn it into the truth. 

Second, and vastly more important, 
the simple repeal of this one deviation in 
the otherwise uniform Federal labor- 
management statute will not force a un- 
ion shop—or union organization—upon 
any enterprise. In order for there to be 
a union at all, the workers must first 
want one, and confirm their desire 
through a secret ballot election or such 
other device, equally even handed, as the 
labor board may prescribe. If the union 
prevails and is certified as bargaining 
agent for all the workers, the members 
must next decide whether they want a 
union shop. If they do, they must obtain 
agreement from the employer to that 
effect. 

But even then, having achieved the 
ultimate that is possible under the law, 
what do they really have? They havea 
contract which says that every present 
employee, and all new employees, must 
become members of the union within a 
given period, usually 60 days. Yet this 
is not really so; for the union cannot 
cause the dismissal of any worker who 
refuses to join the union, as long as he 
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is willing to pay the initiation fee and 
dues—which by law must be uniform 
and reasonable—that are paid by mem- 
bers. In short, all a union can demand 
from any worker is that he pay his fair 
share of the costs of the union which, by 
law, is required to represent him and 
defend his interests. 


THE CONSCIENCE AMENDMENT 


Even here there is another exception. 
The pending bill includes my amendment 
providing a further exemption from bona 
fide religious objectors—those whose 
genuine religious convictions or scruples 
are a barrier, not only to membership in 
a secular organization, but to making 
contributions to its support. They may 
instead make equal contributions to a 
bona fide charity designated by the 
union. 

The Senate knows that I worked out a 
Morse amendment in subcommittee and 
then in full committee, and that the 
Morse amendment comes to the floor of 
the Senate with a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Republicans and Democrats alike. 

These charities are charities that are 
covered by the internal revenue laws, 
and are recognized by our Federal tax 
laws to be charities that permit tax 
deductions to be properly taken. Also I 
was very careful to insist that religious 
charities be excluded. For the internal 
revenue law, as we all know, includes a 
good many religious charities. I took 
the position that I did not think any 
justification could be given for the selec- 
tion of a religious charity; that I thought 
that the charity designated by the union 
would have to be a nonreligious charity. 

My amendment provides further that 
in case some difference of opinion de- 
velops between the conscientious objector 
and the union, an opportunity should be 
afforded to negotiate an agreement 
whereby the equivalent of the dues and 
the initiation fee shall be paid to some 
other organization. 

But it does mean, Mr. President, that 
the union shall have the final word in 
determining to what charity the dues and 
initiation fees shall be paid. Why not? 
Do not forget that it is the union that 
pays the cost of the collective bargaining 
agreement. Do not forget that it is the 
union, in the negotiations with the em- 
ployer, which brings forth the agreement 
enjoyed by all the workers, insofar as 
benefits are concerned, in respect to 
wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, no one has to work in 
shop X, but if one is going to work in 
shop X, he certainly should not be ex- 
empt from paying his fair share of the 
cost of negotiating the collective agree- 
ment covering shop X. In other words, 
my amendment would eliminate the free 
rider; and I am surprised at the attitude 
of some who think that a worker is en- 
titled to take a free ride at the expense 
of the union. Mr. President, he can work 
elsewhere if he does not wish to carry 
his fair share of the burden of paying for 
the cost of obtaining the collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Do not overlook the safeguards that 
workers have under the procedures of the 
Federal law, starting with the National 
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Labor Relations Board, if unfair labor 
practices are engaged in by the officials 
of the union. It is foolish to assume that 
the workers are at the mercy of the 
union, without any legal protections 
whatsoever. A list of cases as long as 
my arm shows that workers, when they 
have a case of unfair labor practices, can 
be protected against such practices. 

As I have said, this is by no means the 
end of the line. Workers who are cov- 
ered by a union shop contract can change 
their minds. There is an established la- 
bor board procedure under which a peti- 
tion can be filed for an election to de- 
authorize the union shop; if a majority 
so votes, the union shop is voided, leaving 
other terms of the contract undisturbed. 
Thus it is entirely possible for workers 
who are now in a union shop, who want 
to retain the benefits of union conditions, 
but who want to abolish the membership 
requirement, to do exactly that, through 
the mechanics of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This is in addition to the 
parallel process, better known but also 
ignored by the mythmakers, under which 
workers can decertify the union itself, if 
they so desire. In practice, the first of 
these procedures is seldom invoked, and 
the second is a rarity; for as demon- 
strated by the evidence I have already 
presented, workers employed under union 
shop contracts like it that way. 

These workers are unaware that they 
are in the clutches of power-hungry labor 
bosses, as my opponents are so prone to 
allege, who are supposed to order them 
around like so many puppets, denying 
them the right to control their own af- 
fairs. They are unaware of this because 
it is not so; it is another horrible shadow, 
another unreal mockery, summoned from 
the depths of distorted imagination. I 
do not maintain, Mr. President, that 
there are not occasional abuses of the 
democratic process within the labor 
movement, just as there are in business 
and in elections to public office; but they 
are few, and they are subject to many— 
and effective—remedies. 

I speak as one who has written major- 
ity opinions calling to task labor lead- 
ers who have sought to follow routes of 
abuse. When I was on the National War 
Labor Board, there were a few such cases, 
and we never hesitated to correct the 
wrongs. I say to the everlasting credit 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
that it has a fine record of proceeding to 
the defense of workers who are, on any 
basis whatever, wronged by their union 
leaders. But those cases are few, Mr. 
President, when we consider the thou- 
sands of collective bargaining agreements 
in which dedicated union officials have 
sought to carry out necessary protection 
to the legitimate rights of their fellow 
union members, through the process of 
free collective bargaining. 

Nearly all national unions have estab- 
lished detailed regulations to insure free, 
democratic elections, with an appeals 
procedure, sometimes terminating in re- 
view by an outside umpire. All AFL- 
CIO unions, and they make up the over- 
whelming majority, are governed by the 
federation’s ethical practices codes, 
which include a comprehensive state- 
ment of the democratic processes which 
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each affiliated organization must follow. 
And for those cynics who question that 
the words of these trade union laws are 
followed in good faith, there is the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, which makes union 
democracy a matter of law, enforceable 
in the courts. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that all these dark and dire imputations 
about democracy in unions come with ill 
grace from those whose own democratic 
credentials are far from impressive. I 
have been a close observer of the Amer- 
ican labor movement for several decades 
as a mediator, as a member of the War 
Labor Board, as a public official, and as 
an arbitrator, and as an interested citi- 
zen. And I say that there is no com- 
parable segment of American economic 
life in which integrity, idealism, devotion 
to principle and concern for the tenets 
of democracy is so paramount—not only 
in the words of ethical practices codes, 
which are unmatched by any business or- 
ganization either in what they say or the 
diligence with which they are enforced, 
but also in sincere dedication to the con- 
cepts those codes express. I am tired of 
the incessant harangues about union 
bosses, with all their implication of dic- 
tatorship, when in truth the supposed 
bosses are in nearly every case honorable 
men, freely elected to leadership by the 
workers they represent. 

There are many more myths that need 
exposure, many more horrible shadows 
to exorcise, but I shall deal with only 
one more—one which has aroused pub- 
lic expressions of concern from some of 
my able colleagues who have consistent- 
ly sought to place further restraints on 
unions, to render them powerless or elim- 
inate them entirely. This is the myth 
about the gigantic political slush fund 
that will accrue to unions when section 
14(b) is repealed. I have seen one edi- 
torial which arrived at a monthly figure 
for this fund by multiplying the number 
of unorganized workers by $5. 

As I have already pointed out at some 
length, the repeal of section 14(b) will 
not enforce union organization upon any 
establishment or any group of workers. 
But beyond that, the mythmakers to- 
tally ignore the legal limitations to the 
use of union funds for political purposes; 
and they ignore the further fact that the 
great bulk of union income—a sum 
which is itself vastly exaggerated—must 
by necessity be spent on conducting the 
affairs of the union. The gigantic politi- 
cal slush fund argument is simply with- 
out foundation. 

QUESTION OF COMPULSION 


Now let me return to the matter of 
compulsion; for it is unquestionably true 
that the union shop does compel some 
unwilling workers to pay reasonable ini- 
tiation fees and dues, perhaps against 
their will, in order to hold their jobs. 
It is probably true that the number will 
increase when the union shop is extended 
to the 19 States that now prohibit it, 
even though this will remain a matter of 
voluntary agreement between unions and 
employers. 

This, we are told by the opponents of 
repeal, is an un-American infringement 
upon individual rights; no one, we are 
told, should have to pay tribute to a 
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union in order to keep a job; and even 
the issue of civil rights is raised in this 
connection. 

Mr. President, I yield to no one in this 
Chamber, or outside it, in my devotion 
to the rights of the individual, to the civil 
rights of all Americans, and to individ- 
ualism itself. If the union shop threat- 
ened these basic rights, I would oppose it, 
but it does not. 

It must be understood that contrary to 
the shadow world concocted by the myth- 
makers, the genesis of any union is the 
desire of the workers to join together for 
purposes of collective bargaining, to in- 
crease their ability to deal with their 
employer, to obtain better wages and 
working conditions, to win security 
against arbitrary discipline or dismissal, 
to enhance their opportunities for ad- 
vancement. The desire must be there, 
and it must be confirmed by a secret- 
ballot vote, or in a few instances a com- 
parable procedure, conducted under the 
auspices of the Federal Government. 

If a majority of the workers vote for 
union organization, the union is certified 
by the Government as bargaining agent— 
not merely for its supporters, not merely 
for those who voluntarily enroll, but for 
every worker in the unit in which the 
vote was taken. Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment places upon the union a respon- 
sibility, which cannot be evaded and 
which can be enforced, if necessary, by 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
by the courts. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the majority 
of the workers, who created the union, 
should want all who benefit from the 
union to pay their fair share of the costs, 
which is all that a union shop requires. 
Yes, this is compulsion; but it is the kind 
of compulsion each of us takes for 
granted in many aspects of our lives, the 
kind of compulsion that is essential to 
the conduct of a free society, for the 
alternative is anarchy. All of us must 
pay taxes to support programs we per- 
sonally do not need, and some we do not 
want; not only Federal taxes, but State 
and local taxes as well. The pacifist must 
pay to support the war, the childless must 
pay to support the schools—the examples 
areendless. Perhaps the closest analogy, 
though it is not an original one, is the 
householder who opposes a paid fire de- 
partment. He has to pay his share of the 
cost, and the fire department must pro- 
tect him whether he likes it or not. 

It is argued that no private oganiza- 
tion—no union—should have the power 
to tax, or its equivalent. But this pri- 
vate organization, this union, is carrying 
out a function specifically assigned to it 
by government, and surely has a right to 
establish a reasonable way of raising the 
funds it requires to carry on that func- 
tion, to fulfill that assignment. 

Nor is this so-called right to tax ex- 
tended only to unions of wage earners. 
In many States, many States that now 
forbid the union shop, no lawyer can 
practice unless he is a member in good 
standing in the bar association which is, 
of course, naught but a union shop. 

In actual operation, a worker’s in- 
volvement with the union is much 
broader than any of the examples I have 
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mentioned. The union contract governs 
every aspect of his working life, and 
affects much of his outside life as well. 
The contract determines his holidays 
and vacations; it provides how much in- 
surance protection he and his family get; 
it establishes how much pension he can 
expect on his retirement; it provides 
union handling of his grievances, his on- 
the-job difficulties, and much more. In 
a sense, the worker is a citizen of the 
union as he is a citizen of the Nation, 
entitled to the equal enjoyment of its 
benefits and the equal protection of its 
laws. All a union shop provides is that 
rsa union citizen should be a taxpayer, 

No, Mr. President, the compulsion ar- 
gument does not hold up; it does not hold 
up in itself, and it wholly vanishes in the 
light of the many precautions which as- 
sure the rights of workers under union 
shop contracts—deauthorization, decer- 
tification and the guarantee of demo- 
cratic procedures. 


EVILS OF RIGHT-TO-WORK STATUTES 


Mr. President, up to now, I have sought 
to demonstrate that the union shop is 
wholly consistent with American princi- 
ples, and that the arguments of those 
who oppose its extension to the 19 States 
which now forbid it are completely spe- 
cious appeals to ignorance and suspicion. 
I should now like to present the 
other side of the coin—the positive evils 
that result from so-called right-to-work 
laws in these 19 States. 

The first of these has been stressed 
by President Johnson, and is a matter 
of record—that right-to-work laws, and 
attempts to enact them, cause continu- 
ing friction within the States, provoke 
quarrels between labor and management, 
and thus conflict with the purposes of 
the National Labor Relations Act, one 
of which is to promote labor stability. 
Further than this, right-to-work laws 
promote conflicts between States, con- 
flicts of the most regressive kind, since 
they involve competition on the basis of 
which a State can offer an opportunistic 
manufacturer the lowest wages and the 
greatest guarantees that no union will 
be organized to raise them. 

I can see no possible way in which the 
national interest is served when a fac- 
tory in one State, operating under union 
contract and paying good wages, moves 
to another State in order to pay low 
wages. This is not only bad for the 
Nation as a whole, it is bad for the sup- 
posedly victorious State, for an increase 
in industrialization based upon factories 
paying substandard wages is not the road 
to prosperity; it is a charter for chronic 
poverty. Neither is it the road to labor 
stability. It is the road to labor unrest. 

The figures are clear enough, and I 
would like to take note of a few of them. 
Much more than wage rates are in- 
volved here, for wage rates are insepara- 
ble from, and indeed are the major fac- 
tor in, the whole economic and social 
structure of the State. 

Consider now the contrast between my 
own State of Oregon and the 19 right- 
to-work States as a whole. Let us look 
at the figures furnished, in part, by the 
States themselves, and compiled by var- 
ious agencies of the U.S. Government. 
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First, there is per capita personal in- 
come—an excellent gage of a State’s 
annual wealth acquirement. In 1964, 
the 10 Southern States having right-to- 
work laws had an average per capita per- 
sonal income of $1,889. For this same 
period, Oregon had per capita personal 
income of $2,606. Here is a per capita 
advantage of $717. 

Then there is wages. In manufactur- 
ing establishments in these same 10 
States, the average wage was $1.98 an 
hour in 1964, while in the State of Ore- 
gon the average hourly wage was $2.85. 
At the end of the week, the difference in 
the average pay envelope is nearly $35. 

What does this mean to the families, to 
the children, to the elderly, and to the 
marginal workers in States with these 
low incomes and low wages? Let us look 
at all the 19 States having right-to- 
work laws. In these States, as a group, 
fully 32.2 percent of the families were 
in the poverty category in the 1960 cen- 
sus. Virtually one-third of the entire 
population of these 19 States was living 
in poverty. In Oregon. there was, of 
course, poverty, and too much of it, 
in my opinion, but in Oregon the num- 
ber of families with poverty-level in- 
comes was 17.1 percent, only about half 
as many as in the right-to-work States. 

There are other significant facts; mini- 
mum wage laws, for example. Only 6 
of the 19 right-to-work States have mini- 
mum wage laws, weak as most State 
laws are in this category. Only 7 of the 
19 States have fair employment prac- 
tices laws of any sort; only 4 have 
equal pay laws for women and only 5 
meet basic standards for child labor laws. 
Oregon, I can report, has laws in every 
one of these categories, and better laws 
than most. 

The wage, hour, and worker protective 
laws of a State not only affect the en- 
vironment and living conditions of a 
worker, they are an important influence 
on the development of good citizens. 
And so, to an even greater extent, is 
education. The 19 right-to-work States 
spent an average of $395 per pupil in 
3 In Oregon the expenditure was 

569. 

Today we are reaping the harvest of 
our educational investments in our 
young, but the harvest is a disturbing 
one. As the youngsters come of age and 
are examined for selective service, the 
rejection rate in the mental examinations 
is exceedingly high. In the 19 right-to- 
work States, the rejection rate on mental 
tests is 38.4 percent. In Oregon, the 
rate is 8.7 percent. At this critical 
moment in our history I do not have to 
remind anyone how serious a loss this 
is to the security of our Nation. 

I have used my own great State for 
purposes of making these comparisons, 
but virtually the same comparisons 
could be made between the 30 other States 
where the union shop is legal, and the 
19 States where it is not. 

I am not implying that these differen- 
tials were created solely by the so-called 
right-to-work laws. As a group, the 19 
States with these laws have long been 
at the bottom of the economic roster of 
American States, for varying reasons; 
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their misfortunes have long been recog- 
nized as a matter of national concern, 
and huge sums have been spent from the 
general revenues, and are being spent 
today, on efforts to raise their economies 
to the national average. But I do say 
that right-to-work laws, and the phi- 
losophy they represent, the philosophy 
of low wages and hostility to unions, to 
collective bargaining, and to organized 
labor, helps to keep these States at the 
bottom, helps to perpetuate these diffi- 
culties, and increases the drain they im- 
pose on the Federal Treasury. The ban 
on the union shop in these 19 States is 
not only bad for them, but very expen- 
sive for the rest of us. 

Let me cite another example which, 
I submit, pinpoints the impact of so- 
called right-to-work statutes. These 
laws were once in force in every seaboard 
State from Virginia to Texas. But a 
number of years ago, one State—Louisi- 
ana—repealed its right-to-work law, ex- 
cept for a very minor application in 
agriculture. The union shop returned 
to Louisiana, and this year, Louisiana 
took the lead, among the Southern States 
in average wages paid in manufacturing. 
The average in Louisiana is now $109.14 
a week, or $4.14 a week higher than that 
of the previous leader, Texas. There are 
many among the right-to-work advo- 
cates, I am sure, who view high wages 
with dismay, but I take the opposite 
view; I congratulate Louisiana. 

I know that the expansion of our 
economy is always dependent upon high 
purchasing power upon the part of the 
consumers of America. Once again, as I 
have so many times stated from the floor 
in my 20 years in the Senate, I plead 
with the American people to remember 
that their free economy is dependent for 
its perpetuation upon the high purchas- 
ing power of all the consumers of 
America. Here is one Senator who is 
not going to support a regression in our 
economy. Here is one who is not going 
to vote to keep 14(b) on the statute books 
when the evidence is overwhelming that 
it is regressive in nature so far as its 
effect on our economy is concerned. 

Just as low wages are the cause of the 
depressing lag in the right-to-work States 
as a whole, small and weak unions are a 
basic cause of low wages. On January 
19 the Department of Labor issued a re- 
port on union membership by States, 
which showed a national average of 
about 30 percent; that is, of all employees 
in nonagricultural establishments in the 
United States, about 3 in 10 are union 
members. But the percentage in the 31 
States without antiunion shop laws was 
34 percent, as against a little under 15 
percent in the 19 right-to-work States. 
This, of course, is just what the 19 States 
intended when they adopted these laws; 
this was their purpose; they planned it 
that way. 

But they are paying a high price for 
their success, and so is the Nation as a 
whole, not just in dollars, but in the 
ignorance, ill health, and squalor bred by 
poverty. I do not offer a blanket en- 
dorsement to every action of every union, 
but as one with some experience both in 
economics and in labor-management af- 
fairs, I say that union organization is the 
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sound way to insure individual justice 
and industrial peace; and that union- 
negotiated wage increases, which reflect 
the needs of the workers and their in- 
creasing productivity, are essential to an 
expanding economy and the prosperity of 
all of us. A State that deliberately un- 
dertakes to cripple its labor movement is 
crippling itself as well. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
turn to another point, a point of con- 
stitutional law, which in itself should be 
enough to bring about the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). The Constitution empowers 
the Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several States. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government over la- 
bor relations, problems, and disputes 
flows from the interstate commerce 
clause primarily. It was under this 
power that Congress undertook to legis- 
late in the field of labor relations. 

Mr. President, all the statutes in the 
field of labor relations on the books of 
the Federal Government stem from the 
interstate commerce clause. 

Congress took jurisdiction, and it es- 
tablished rules governing enterprises 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

My basic disagreement with those who 
are opposed to the repeal of 14(b) in- 
volves an irreconcilable difference of 
point of view over the application of the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I am op- 
posed to delegating to the States any 
Federal power in respect to the uniform 
application of constitutional rights 
throughout the Nation. The so-called 
right-to-work laws constitute, in fact, a 
delegation to the States of a degree of 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
over interstate commerce matters that 
stem from the interstate commerce 
clause. 

In my judgment, every worker and 
every employer in the United States, no 
matter what State he lives in, should 
have exactly the same rights under the 
interstate commerce clause that a work- 
er or employer in any other State has. 
As I have said in many debates on this 
subject matter in the Senate, we cannot 
segmentize the Constitution of the United 
States by delegating Federal jurisdiction 
over any section of the Constitution to 
the States and end up with a uniform 
application of constitutional guarantees 
to all people in the United States, irre- 
spective of the State in which they have 
be living at a given time. 

I repeat, many Americans, probably 
most Americans, have never recognized 
the constitutional law issue that is in- 
volved in the 14(b) issue. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government in the 
matter of industrial relations involving 
labor-management relationship stems 
100 percent from the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. With- 
out the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have no jurisdiction in re- 
spect to labor relations. 

Mr. President, this involves an abstrac- 
tion. It is always difficult to persuade 
people to think in terms of an abstract 
principle which affects their relationship 
with their government. 
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However, I would have the American 
people remember that their very free- 
doms and liberties are dependent upon 
the application of such abstract princi- 
ples of government to their daily lives. 
Our system of government by law, in- 
stead of by men, is founded upon abstract 
principles of government which we often 
call our constitutional system of govern- 
ment. 

Congress delegated to the States, as it 
has the power to do, a limited authority 
over interstate commerce. That limited 
authority is set forth in the right-to- 
work law. It provides that a State shall 
have the right to pass a law to outlaw 
the union shop. There is nothing il- 
legal about a union shop in the absence 
of a right-to-work law. The union shop 
exists in 31 States. It exists in my own 
State. 

Mr. President, I have dealt at some 
length in my speech in support of my ar- 
gument that the repeal of section 14(b) 
would not impose a compulsory union 
shop upon anyone. It would make it 
possible for the majority in a shop, under 
democratic processes, to vote on whether 
they wish to be governed, in their eco- 
nomic relations with their employer, by 
a collective-bargaining agreement which 
includes a union shop provision. It guar- 
antees to the employer another constitu- 
tional right, about which I shall have 
something more to say later in my 
speech, and that is the right to partic- 
ipate in freedom of contract. This is a 
precious constitutional right. 

Let us face it, Mr. President. What 
the proponents of the right-to-work laws 
do not like to hear is that a right-to- 
work is, in fact, a law which seeks to 
make compulsory an open shop in right- 
to-work States. 

What they do not like to hear is that 
the right-to-work law is one of the de- 
vices that can be used for union “bust- 
ing” in America. 

They do not like to have it pointed 
out. The facts speak for themselves as 
to what the attitude is in most of these 
States in regard to collective bargain- 
ing through unions. 

When we are asking for the repeal of 
section 14(b) we are asking not for a 
provision that will impose on a com- 
pulsory basis either open shop or union 
shop, but one which will give to the work- 
ers and their employers the right to en- 
gage in free collective bargaining as an 
expression of their constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of contract in this 
country. 

When we outlaw the union shop, we 
take away from the employers, as well 
as the unions, a precious constitutional 
right, the right of freedom of contract 
under which an employer and a union 
can voluntarily, without any coercion— 
enter into an agreement in which the 
employer says, “For the considerations 
afforded by the contract, I wish to hire 
all the men in my plant from your union 
hall.” That is a very precious freedom, 
the freedom of contract. 

For many years in the maritime in- 
dustry I was the Pacific coast arbitrator 
between the longshoremen and the 
steamship companies. The steamship 
companies in their contract agreed to 
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take their workers from a union hiring 
hall so long as the union could supply 
them with the workers who met the qual- 
ifications under the contract. 

At first, the hiring hall was opposed by 
a substantial number of the steamship 
companies. We all know the great un- 
rest that plagued the west coast for 
many years in the maritime industry. 

But I am proud to stand before the 
Senate to say that the parties agreed to 
an arbitration clause in the maritime 
contract. Interestingly enough, the 
adoption of that arbitration clause led to 
the arbitration of almost every section of 
the contract. 

It was my task and privilege to be the 
arbitrator when the record was made 
by the parties that led to a collective 
bargaining agreement based on the arbi- 
tration award I handed down. 

I am proud to say that, even as I stand 
on the floor of the Senate today, that 
master contract still prevails on the west 
coast. It has been modified only by the 
results of collective bargaining at times 
for those revisions which the parties 
themselves have negotiated occasioned 
by changing conditions on the west 
coast. There have been changes in re- 
gard to wages negotiated between the 
parties, and with respect to working con- 
ditions. 

Within the framework of that contract 
they arrived at true arbitration which 
still stands. That contract provided for 
the union hiring hall. 

It was not very long after the contract 
was agreed to that the shipowners be- 
came the most ardent supporters of the 
hiring hall. One could no more get them 
to do away now with the union hiring 
hall than one could get them to decide 
to go out of business. It brought stabil- 
ity. It gave them a grievance procedure. 
It put upon the union the obligation of 
discipline. It gave management an ap- 
peal procedure if the union violated the 
commitments in the contract. 

In decision after decision it was my 
duty to impose on the union opinion 
after opinion when I found it in violation 
of the contract. 

It also became my duty to impose on 
shipowners opinion after opinion which 
required them to live up to their hiring 
commitment. 

When there are employers who volun- 
tarily enter into union shop agreements 
almost all of them find that it brings 
labor stability to their industry. They 
enter into the agreement because they 
want the agreement. 

I will not be one who would vote to 
deny management the constitutional 
right of freedom of contract to enter into 
a good faith contract with the labor 
union whereby the employer says, “I 
want my workers from your union.” 

That is what is involved in the union 
shop. I do not propose to support a pro- 
posal that would take that freedom of 
contract away from employers. 

That is why, in 1947, standing on the 
other side of the aisle, I led the fight 
against the Taft-Hartley bill. One of my 
major arguments, as the record will 
show, was the same constitutional argu- 
ment I am making today. I do not be- 
lieve in segmentizing the Constitution of 
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= United States. I shall be no part of 

The same is true of shipowners, con- 
tractors, builders in the building trades, 
and part of every industry in the coun- 
try, in which there are many who prefer 
nationwide union shop contracts, and 
who cannot exercise this precious right 
of freedom of contract as the law now 
stands. 

One of the major issues involved in 
this debate, that American management 
is against the union shop, in my judg- 
ment is not so. Many thousands of em- 
ployers in this country want section 14 
(b) repealed. . Industry after industry 
recognizes the unfair competition that 
low labor standards in the 19 right-to- 
work States impose upon them. 

My State is a good example, for its 
lumber industry already is suffering 
great losses in competition with right- 
to-work States, States in which low 
wages and low labor standards are al- 
lowed to prevail, because the workers 
are subject to State laws, not to Federal 
law. 

Employers should be allowed to exer- 
cise the right of freedom of contract. 
They should be allowed to enter into 
union shop agreements. That is why I 
say in speech that when we outlaw 
the union shop, we take away from the 
employers as well as the unions a pre- 
cious constitutional right of freedom of 
contract, under which an employer and 
a union can voluntarily, without any co- 
ercion, enter into an agreement in which 
the employer says, “For the considera- 
tions afforded by the contract, I wish to 
hire all the men in my plant from your 
union hall.” The freedom of contract 
is a very precious freedom. 

When Congress delegated congres- 
sional control over interstate commerce 
to this limited extent in regard to these 
right-to-work laws, it followed a course 
of action of discriminating, in my judg- 
ment, against those who want to exercise 
the previous right of freedom of contract. 

I opposed such action in 1947 at the 
time of Taft-Hartley, and I oppose it now 
because it has led to many abuses. Be- 
cause of the passage of the right-to-work 
laws, we turned these workers over to the 
jurisdiction and the control of State laws. 
That is what has happened under the 
right-to-work law. 

I have had experiences with this prob- 
lem. I was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy and later by President Johnson to 
try to help settle the very costly east 
coast and gulf longshore strike in 1962 
and 1964. We were able to reach agree- 
ments in States in which the right-to- 
work laws did not exist. However, the 
interesting fact is that our trouble—and 
it cost the American people hundreds of 
millions of dollars before the strike was 
settled—was in the right-to-work States 
along the gulf, States which are accus- 
tomed to exploit Negro longshoremen as 
well as white longshoremen. 

We were finally able, with the coopera- 
tion of farseeing industrial statesmen 
among the shipowners of America, to ob- 
tain application of the agreement that 
we had worked out around the coast and 
into the Gulf States. 
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There is no question that, on the basis 
of my experience in working in the set- 
tling of disputes, right-to-work laws give 
rise to many abuses. One of the abuses 
is the unfair competitive advantage 
which the law gives to low-paying em- 
ployers and the employers who do not be- 
lieve in high labor standards. Thus, em- 
ployers in the non-right-to-work States, 
such as the employers in my own State, in 
large numbers are protesting the section 
14(b) provision of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Take the lumber industry of my 
State—to which I have referred—placed 
at a competitive disadvantage by the low 
standard lumber areas of the South in 
which the right-to-work laws prevail, 
making it possible that workers will be 
subjected to low wages, rule by State in- 
junctions, firing without cause, and a loss 
of their precious freedom of collective 
bargaining. Let us face it, the right-to- 
work-law States have a sordid record of 
antiunionism. In those States labor ex- 
ploiters still look upon workers as a com- 
modity to be purchased for the lowest 
price possible. 

Summarizing my objections on consti- 
tutional grounds to the retention of sec- 
tion 14(b), I wish to review my argu- 
ments as follows: 

In 1947, I led the fight in this body 
against segmentizing the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
That is exactly what Congress did when 
it passed the Taft-Hartley law includ- 
ing a delegating to the States of certain 
powers reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment under the interstate commerce 
clause. ‘What is involved in this issue 
is whether there shall be a uniform ap- 
plication of the interstate commerce 
clause among the 50 States, or whether 
19 States shall be permitted to take ad- 
vantage of an unfortunate delegation of 
power to the State by Congress under 
that clause. Such a delegation of inter- 
state commerce authority to the States 
permits them to maintain the shocking 
low labor conditions that they maintain 
under the right-to-work laws to the 
competitive disadvantage of employers 
in high-labor-standard States. 7 

But in section 14 (b), Congress ceded & 
part of that power back to the States. 
It authorized the States to legislate for 
themselves on one matter, and one 
only the matter of union security, pro- 
vided only that the State laws were more 
restrictive than the Federal law. 

This is a constitutional monstrosity. 
As the late and fondly remembered 
Senator Barkley said, when he joined me 
and the then Senator PEPPER, of Florida, 
in opposing this section, it is like amend- 
ing a Federal law against counterfeiting 
to allow the States to permit counter- 
feiting if they choose. Or, to relate to a 
measure this body will soon be consider- 
ing, it is like increasing the Federal 
minimum wage, with a proviso that a 
State can establish a lower figure if it 
so desires; and I might say, parentheti- 
cally, that a majority of the right-to- 
work States would take that course if 
they could. But they cannot do so under 
the minimum wage law, and they should 
not be allowed to breach, in a similar 
way, the National Labor Relations Act. 
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By every standard of law and equity, a 
Federal policy should be exactly that— 
Federal, applying equally among all the 
States, so that all operate under the 
same Federal code in the same way. 

There is one final point I would like 
to treat, Mr. President, before I con- 
clude. The opponents of repeal tell us 
that they are on the popular side, that 
they reflect the majority opinion of the 
Nation, in opposing the uniform legality 
of the union shop. They point to the 
editorials in newspapers and other 
media; they point to the public opinion 
polls; and they point to their own mail. 
Let me take them in order. 

The attitude of the press toward the 
labor movement is historically one of 
unremitting hostility; and I suppose it 
will always be, unless automation pro- 
gresses to such an extent that publishers 
no longer need any employees at all, and 
therefore have no unions with which 
they must bargain. There are news- 
papers that take a rather progressive 
position on other social and economic 
issues, even supporting Democrats on 
special occasions; yet these same news- 
papers will inveigh against the efforts of 
workers in a local factory to organize, 
and turn livid at every strike. Newspa- 
pers are against labor as consistently as 
they are against sin, since publishers 
tend to equate the two, so I think their 
views can be discounted. 

Public opinion polls have been show- 
ing a majority vote against a question as 
to whether a worker should be forced to 
join a union to keep his job. But opinion 
polling is an elusive art, and I wonder 
what the response would be to a question 
as to whether a worker whose benefits 
derive from a union contract, who is by 
law under the protection of the union, 
should be allowed to escape paying dues. 

The opponents of the repeal of section 
14(b) are supporting in reality free 
riders. They are perfectly willing to 
have a collective-bargaining contract ne- 
gotiated if the employer must have a 
contract with the union; but they want 
to scuttle that contract, in effect, by tak- 
ing the position that all who enjoy the 
benefits of the wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment should not be ex- 
pected or required to pay their fair share 
of the cost of the agreement. That is 
what labor means when it says that the 
opponents of repeal are supporting the 
free rider. The free rider position vio- 
lates all the rules of equity and fairness. 

Rather than rely upon the imponder- 
ables of the polls, I prefer to look at the 
election results, in which all the people 
expressed themselves—in the State ref- 
erendums, in the contests for congres- 
sional seats, and yes, in the presidential 
contests in which section 14(b) has been 
a head-on issue. It seems to me that 
these are more persuasive; for indeed, 
there was a majority in the other House, 
and there is a majority in this Chamber, 
favoring the repeal of section 14(b) ; and 
there is a President in the White House 
who also favors it. 

To my fellow Democrats in the Senate, 
I say that there is also the Democratic 
Party platform, adopted in 1964 and ap- 
proved, by the voters, in a sense, in the 
election of a Democratic President and a 
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large majority of Democrats to Con- 
gress. 

I have a little word of advice to the 
Democrats in Congress. We have a 
duty to support the party platform. 

I have the further advice to the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress that we, as a party, 
have made a commitment for the repeal 
of section 14(b). Some Democrats are 
going to find themselves, and they 
should find themselves, in 1966 and 1968, 
subject to the charge in those elections: 
“If you do not repeal section 14(b), you 
will not be keeping your word.” 

Mr. President, if there were a justifi- 
cation on the merits for taking before 
American employers and American labor 
a case in opposition to repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b), I would join in taking it be- 
fore them. However, it is not the mer- 
its that have thus far defeated the 
repeal of section 14(b) in the Senate, 
but politics. 

It is not the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon who takes it to the political plat- 
form. The issue is there. My warning 
to the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate and the House is that many of them 
will stay at home in 1966, and they 
should stay home if they are unwilling 
to keep the commitments of the party. 

The repeal of section 14(b) is right on 
the merits; and so far as the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is concerned, those 
who do not want to keep the party com- 
mitment on the issue should stay at 
home. I have no doubt that many of 
them will be left at home when the vot- 
ers get through with them in 1966 and 
1968. 

It seems to me that these arguments 
are more persuasive; for indeed, there 
was a majority in the other House, and 
there is a majority in this Chamber, fa- 
voring the repeal of section 14(b); and 
there is a President in the White House 
who also favors it. 

That places upon us, as the majority 
party, the obligation of breaking this 
filibuster. The proponents of repeal 
across this Nation should focus their eyes 
on the Democratic majority and hold the 
Democratic majority politically respon- 
sible if the filibuster is not broken. 

The senior Senator from Oregon can- 
not be more clear. There will be no mis- 
understanding of that language on the 
part of the voters of this country. 

I would have the leaders of my party 
take note; for all I can do is express my 
sincere forewarnings, and my sincere 
forewarning is, You cannot sweep it 
under the political rug. The issue of the 
repeal of section 14(b) cannot be swept 
under the political rug. The Democratic 
Party must be held to an accounting, and 
will be held to an accounting if it does 
not keep the commitment of the 1964 
platform. 

As for the argument as to what the 
mail shows, let me answer that for my- 
self. I receive many letters on this issue, 
most of them from businessmen in the 
States having right-to-work laws. I un- 
derstand their personal interest and I 
am glad to hear from them, but their 
self-interest can hardly be equated with 
the national interest. 

Mr. President, I have spoken at mod- 
erate length on this question, yet I have 
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touched no more than the highlights. 
My conviction is clear and unwavering 
that section 14(b) should be repealed; 
but my remarks have been directed, not 
so much toward the persuasion of those 
who disagree with me, but rather toward 
exposing the fraudulence of the horri- 
ble shadows conjured up by the 14(b) 
propagandists. This is basically a sim- 
ple issue, which should be considered on 
its merits, with the mature judgment 
and calm reason for which this body is so 
justly famed. 

Those who attempt to becloud the issue 
are seeking only to disrupt its calm and 
factual consideration; and I say they are 
using these methods because they know 
their cause is otherwise lost, and deserves 
to be. Let us look to the truth, and let 
us act on it. 

Mr. President, let us recognize what 
section 14(b) really is. It is a device to 
impose a compulsory open shop on the 
workers in the so-called right-to-work 
States. 

The section should be repealed in the 
interest of common fair play and con- 
stitutional justice in respect to the con- 
stitutional right of workers and employ- 
ers everywhere in the United States. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

19 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescindec. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the 
guidance of Senators, it was agreed that 
I should have the floor about this time— 
that is an informal agreement—and it 
is understood that I shall expect to be 
through about 2:30, and at that time I 
shall ask for a quorum, which will be 
live. It is again my understanding that 
that is to be the only live quorum call of 
the day, other than the one already had. 
I say this, Mr. President, fo- the guidance 
of Senators, and so that if any Senator 
understands differently, I may be cor- 
roe in my understanding of the sit- 
uation. 


A REPORT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I propose 
today to analyze the monumental strug- 
gle in which we are engaged in Vietnam, 
and to state the results of a visit which 
I made there from January 6-15 as a 
member of the Government Operations 
Committee of the Senate, with the au- 
thority of the chairman, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] accom- 
panying me on this visit was Richard R. 
Aurelio, my administrative assistant and 
Lt. Col. Robert L. Sickler, U.S. Army 
escort officer. Also joining my party, on 
authority of the House Government 
Operations Committee, was Congressman 
OGDEN R. Rein, of New York. 

I do not wish anyone to assume that 
after spending a week in Vietnam, I pre- 
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tend to be an expert on that country. 
This was a relatively short trip. But it 
did give me some feel of the situation. I 
was able to travel throughout South Viet- 
nam, from Danang to the Mekong Delta, 
and to talk with out commanders on the 
ground; with officials of the Vietnamese 
Government, including the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Deputy Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister, and other officials; 
with American officials, both civilian and 
military; and with Vietnamese citizens 
themselves. I spent an evening on the 
U.S. S. Hancock, visited a number of mili- 
tary installations and visited a number of 
villages and met with several village 
chiefs. I also had the opportunity of in- 
specting a very important series of 
camps, in which leadership material for 
the Vietnamese villages and hamlets was 
being developed. 

The conclusions which I have drawn, 
and my reasons for those conclusions, 
are not based alone upon this trip, for I 
have been engaged in long study and 
consideration of the matter. 

It will be recalled that I have been a 
most ardent advocate of a full-scale con- 
gressional debate on Vietnam, to be pre- 
ceded by hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
I introduced in June of 1965 a resolution, 
suggesting that it be the focal point for 
such debate. 

We also know, however, that no such 
debate will have any real focal point un- 
less the President comes to us seeking a 
resolution such as the one he obtained in 
August 1964. Then, and then only, will 
we be able to get the relevant committees 
to “zero in” on this issue. 

I have asked the Foreign Relations 
Committee time and again for a hearing 
on the resolution introduced by Senator 
RANDOLPH and myself, and it has been 
denied. I can perhaps understand why, 
because on a matter as sensitive and deli- 
cate as war and peace, members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee may quite 
properly feel that they should not proceed 
to engender a hearing followed by a 
debate unless the President wishes it. 

Mr. President, I feel very keenly that 
everything that has occurred so far rep- 
resents a confirmation of the fact that 
such congressional debate is urgently re- 
quired in the interests of the country. 
It would result in answering the concern 
of millions of Americans, and it would 
result, in my judgment, in solidifying 
and crystallizing the support of the 
country for our basic policy in Vietnam, 
with perhaps some improvements. 

I am convinced that, although the 
country overwhelmingly supports the 
President, there is a deep disquiet in the 
hearts of many Americans who support 
the President as to where we are going, 
and why. I believe that if Congress is 
brought into partnership with the Presi- 
dent on this issue, it is likely that the 
country will be very much more in favor 
of our policy. 

So, as I start my observations and give 
my views and recommendations, I again 
urge the President to seek a congressional 
debate. 

The reason I express my views today 
in a crystallized way, instead of waiting 
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for that debate, is that life marches on, 
and decisions must be made, whether or 
not the President seeks a congressional 
debate. Therefore, if any Senator wishes 
to have any effect on those decisions, we 
must take the only way open to us to 
express ourselves, and that is what I am 
doing today. 

Mr. President, with that background, 
and without in any way derogating from 
my conviction concerning congressional 
debate, I come to the following conclu- 
sions: 

First. Vietnam is not simply a local 
conflict but a war of aggression by North 
Vietnam backed by Communist China 
and the Soviet Union with the design of 
establishing a Communist dictatorship in 
South Vietnam. We are in this conflict 
because we are a world power with world 
responsibilities. 

Second. The war in Vietnam is another 
phase in the struggle of freedom against 
totalitarianism and its outcome will have 
a profound effect on the fate of all Asia. 
This is the confrontation. We did not 
choose this confrontation; history and 
circumstances have forced it upon us, 
and we must make the best of it. 

Third. The military effort in the south, 
centered as it is on the coastal enclaves, 
shows some hopeful signs. These signs 
have convinced me that the commitment 
of future resources in the magnitude pro- 
posed by the President will enhance our 
main purpose—giving the Vietnamese 
people a fair chance to determine their 
own future. Meaningful elections can- 
not be held until the country is pacified; 
people cannot vote freely from fear. 

Fourth. The big deficiency in U.S. ac- 
tivities is not military, but economic and 
social. We have failed to sufficiently 
identify ourselves with those who favor 
economic reform and with the social rev- 
olution in South Vietnam. I, therefore, 
urge the President to appoint a Special 
Representative for Civil Affairs to Viet- 
nam in order to enlarge, accelerate, and 
coordinate the U.S. civil affairs program 
in South Vietnam. 

Fifth. United States and South Viet- 
namese forces can turn back North Viet- 
nam militarily within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, perhaps even within not 
more than 2 years. What will take time 
is the construction of South Vietnam 
sufficient to enable its people to freely 
choose their own way. I am speaking 
of construction in terms of land reform, 
health, education, housing, communica- 
tion, and markets. These tasks are not 
impossible. They were accomplished in 
the Philippines at the turn of the cen- 
tury, with our aid. This was accom- 
plished in Malaya by the United King- 
dom with equal success. 

The situation in North Vietnam, as I 
see it, is an aspect of the whole problem 
concerning Communist China. Indeed, 
it may prove to be only a small aspect 
in the corridor of history, but it is an 
aspect of a policy which is still develop- 
ing. I refuse to agree with those who 
see the Vietnamese action as being the 
first step in some kind of atomic arms 
showdown with Communist China. I do 
not agree with that point of view at all, 
Iam optimistic enough to believe that ul- 
timately we shall find some way of living 
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with Communist China. Indeed, we 
must, in the interest of all mankind. We 
will have to come to that situation, either 
by negotiation, perhaps through some 
kind of concessions, and even by showing 
a little steel when the situation requires 
it. It would be a mistake, in my opinion, 
for the American people to look at this 
situation except upon that broad can- 


vas. 

It is said in Asia that relations among 
nations are composed of two factors: 
Face and patience. Let us never forget 
that, as the American people appraise our 
Vietnam situation. 

Let me also suggest to all Americans 
who have any illusions about the de- 
tente which we are undergoing with the 
Soviet Union at the present time, that I 
believe the Soviet Union is ambivalent 
about it. On the one hand, they would 
like to have a detente with us, resulting 
in better relations, more trade, and cul- 
tural exchanges; and they have made 
some moves in that direction. But, their 
once overriding desire is that they be the 
leaders of the Communist world. Hence, 
I believe that they will incur serious risk, 
including the risk which they are in- 
curring now in backing and supplying 
North Vietnam—which they are doing to 
the full, in my judgment—but they are 
incurring that risk because of their pri- 
ority desire to be the leaders of the Com- 
munist world. 

America had better understand that 
situation, and be under no illusions, at 
one and the same time that we seek to 
better our relations with the Soviet 
Union in various areas, whether it be a 
nonproliferation treaty, trade, cultural 
exchanges, and so forth. 

Mr. President, at this particular 
moment, attention is focused on the 
President’s decision regarding resump- 
tion of the bombing of military targets 
and supply lines in North Vietnam or, 
as an alternative, a continuance of the 
bombing pause, which began over a 
month ago. 

The President’s decision is said to be 
imminent. 


Mr. President, I feel—as I have felt 
before on other issues—that the Presi- 
dent and the people are entitled to know 
where the Senate stands on this issue. 

In stating my views as to the bombing 
pause, I refer only to the same ground 
rules under which the bombing was con- 
ducted until the pause took effect. I am 
against escalation of the bombing to 
include large population centers such as 
Hanoi and Haiphong under present con- 
ditions. The President, I believe, should 
decide the question of the bombing 
pause based on two criteria: First, has 
the peace offensive failed to elicit a posi- 
tive response from Hanoi; second, does 
the security of U.S. Forces in South Viet- 
nam require a resumption of the limited 
bombing carried on until the pause? 

Let me make one point clear at the 
outset. I have favored the U.S. peace 
offensive and the bombing pause in the 
North in order to underscore to the 
world our objectives and our desire for 
peace. But everything we can see in- 
dicates that the peace offensive seems 
to have failed. What remains is the 
continued impact of world opinion on 
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Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow. It is true 
that the mission to Moscow of Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson is scheduled for 
February 21 to 24; and, based on infor- 
mation as to this mission, I am sure the 
President will consider it as a factor in 
determining whether to end or continue 
the bombing pause. But for practical 
purposes, the President will have every 
right to consider the peace offensive to 
have been rebuffed as of now. 

Hanoi has had 35 days to consider 
coming to the peace table, and nations 
all over the world have made unsuccess- 
ful appeals in one form or another seek- 
ing a positive response. Instead, Hanoi 
has publicly vowed to intensify the war, 
has urged the destruction of U.S. “ag- 
gressors,” and has called for the anni- 
hilation of the South Vietnamese pup- 
pets.” 

Coupled with these belligerent state- 
ments has been the hard evidence that 
Hanoi has used the lull in bombing to 
repair bridges and roads and to acceler- 
ate its infiltration of men and supplies 
into South Vietnam. When I say hard 
evidence, I may say that I have seen it. 

Under those circumstances we must 
face the military consequences. This is 
the key point, and the key point which 
faces the President, in deciding whether 
or not to continue the pause. Some- 
where or somehow, we must face the 
military facts. 

No one familiar with Vietnam denies 
that the past bombing along the supply 
routes in North Vietnam has had an 
adverse effect on Vietcong military op- 
erations in South Vietnam. There are 
only differences of degree on this matter. 
The fact that the bombing has had an 
effect, whether decisive or not, is sup- 
ported by the judgment of our com- 
manders in the field and by my own 
observation, as well as that of many 
others. 

Let us also remember that only last 
year the Vietcong could live off the land 
in South Vietnam and off the people. 
Now, because of the American presence, 
the Vietcong must receive most of their 
supplies from the north. 

In sum, it is the President who has the 
necessary information in his hands to 
answer the question of the security of 
our forces. Every American, however, 
must remember that in this debate on 
bombing we are talking about the lives of 
American troops and of exposing them 
to the hazards of even greater casualties 
than they need to be exposed to. This 
week alone, the figures show 21 killed and 
193 wounded among American forces, 
and the ARVN—that is, the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam forces—have suf- 
fered even greater casualties; 209 killed 
and 404 wounded. 

There is much speculation as to 
whether, if the bombing is resumed on 
the North Vietnam supply routes with 
the same limitations as in the past, it will 
bring in Communist China. Let us re- 
member that the Communist Chinese 
could have come in at any time in 1965; 
but they did not. Moreover, I do not see 
any new reasons for the Communist 
Chinese to change their minds now. We 
must always remember that they have 
the capability to intervene. 
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I am impressed by the fact that our 
commanders understand that fact well. 
It is one reason why we have always 
taken the position—and I agree with the 
President on this—that we should not 
repeat the Korean war strategy of send- 
ing our troops beyond the main theater 
of battle, in this case, South Vietnam. 
South Vietnam is hundreds of miles away 
from the Red Chinese bases, and our 
commanders tells us that the problem of 
logistics, of supplies and aircraft would 
present such tremendous obstacles that 
we would be able to handle their inter- 
vention. 

Let me emphasize that we are not try- 
ing to bait Red China. We want them to 
stay away, and that is why our actions to 
date have been limited. 

Under all these circumstances, based 
on the criteria I have given, I feel that 
the President is entitled to know now who 
will support him if he ends the bombing 
pause. And I believe that, using the 
criteria which I have set forth in mak- 
ing his decision, the President would and 
should have the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple if he decides to resume the limited 
bombing; and he would deserve my sup- 
port, and I shall support him. 

In many ways, it is regrettable that 
our discussions in the Vietnam situation 
have become so obsessed with the ques- 
tion of bombing North Vietnam’s supply 
lines. This is really an ancillary issue. 
But it is symptomatic of a problem we 
in this country have had from the begin- 
ning in discussing the Vietnam crisis— 
the interest tends always to generate 
around the military aspects of the strug- 
gle, when in fact the political aspects will 
be far more decisive as to realizing the 
objectives for which we and the Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam—ARVN—are 
fighting. 

The military effort is not the end, but 
the beginning of the process. 

On my recent visit to South Vietnam, 
I became convinced that many of the 
fears and apprehensions which have been 
expressed in connection with our mili- 
tary operations are in fact unwarranted. 

Our military commitment there—gen- 
erally in the presently contemplated 
order of magnitude of 190,000 to 350,000 
personnel—is justified by the nature of 
the struggle and the issues which are at 
stake. Some have expressed concern in 
this country that our military forces are 
seeking to secure every acre of real 
estate in South Vietnam from the Viet- 
cong. But this concern does not square 
with the strategy in Vietnam. I found 
that General Westmoreland and other 
officers under his command are quite 
conscious of the danger of getting in- 
volved in a “bottomless Asian land war.” 

I do not believe there is any such dan- 
ger so long as we continue to confine our 
major operations, as we are now doing, 
to within 30 to 50 miles of the major 
coastal Mekong Delta and Saigon areas 
of South Vietnam. These areas encom- 
pass most of the population, some 70 to 
80 percent, and they are within conven- 
ient reach of our air and naval forces. 

I found our military command in 
South Vietnam also recognizes that in a 
political war, the struggle is for people, 
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not real estate, and that this is the strat- 
egy to be pursued. 

The defeat of main force Vietcong 
units and North Vietnamese forces is 
certainly a necessary objective, but our 
purpose in waging the struggle must be 
to establish the security of these major 
population areas and to begin the process 
of economic and social construction with- 
in these secured confines, 

I do not find our military situation 
there so “open-end” as to engender the 
gloomy and pessimistic feeling one finds 
in the report of Senator MANSFIELD’s 
special committee. Militarily, the situa- 
tion is at least encouraging. Much is 
made of the fact that the enemy is no 
weaker today relatively speaking than 
before the U.S. military buildup in South 
Vietnam. Since 1965, when it looked like 
the South Vietnamese Government 
would fold, we have had an accelerated 
and a new military approach to the 
situation. 

So what this argument overlooks is 
that the impact of our buildup is just 
beginning to be felt. We have not yet 
overcome all logistic, billeting, and sup- 
ply problems—but we are in the process 
of doing so. 

To say that the Vietcong today are 
as strong as they were a year ago is also 
questionable. There are indications, 
brought to my attention on my recent 
visit to Vietnam, that while a year ago 
the prevailing view among the South 
Vietnamese was that the Vietcong would 
win, the prevailing view now is just the 
opposite. 

Moreover, there are signs—based on 
the interrogation of prisoners—that the 
Vietcong has been strained by the in- 
creasing mobility and firepower of the 
American and ARVN forces, that its dis- 
cipline and morale have suffered, and 
that it is having increasing difficulties 
in recruitment and in providing supplies 
to its troops. 

Mr. President, I did not wish to over- 
estimate this point. I know, having my- 
self served in the Armed Forces, that 
although the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong might be weakening in their 
capability and determination, they can- 
not be counted out. But it would also be 
a mistake to underestimate the impact 
of our military operations on the Viet- 
cong. I found the Mansfield committee 
report overly gloomy on this point. 

Also, I believe that we in the United 
States must not make the mistake the 
administration made a year ago. At that 
time, the administration presented to us 
many optimistic reports. I am sure they 
were made in good faith and based on 
information that Secretary McNamara 
and others thought was reliable. We 
did not “win the struggle” in a year. Our 
troops are still there and there will, un- 
happily, be more to go. 

I have further observation on ground 
action. I am not an expert on this mat- 
ter, but I believe the morale of our troops 
is very high. The caliber of those in 
command of our military establishment 
in Vietnam impressed me greatly. And 
I was greatly impressed also by the ex- 
cellent relationship between officers and 
men. 
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I saw many New Yorkers out among 
the troops. I personally talked with 500 
soldiers, sailors, and marines from New 
York. I found among them, with one ex- 
ception—499 to 1—a clear understand- 
ing of our objective and mission, which 
Was a source of great pride to me as an 
American and as a Senator. 

I wish I could say the same with re- 
spect to parlor conversations I have had 
in the United States about the under- 
standing of the reasons we are in Viet- 
nam and what it is about. 

Mr. President, in this connection I wish 
to say a word to my fellow liberals. I 
have been frequently called a liberal, and 
I have always been proud of it. But 
what I have just said in support of our 
military operations in Vietnam finds me 
obviously at variance with some part 
of the liberal community, a community 
to which I am proud to belong. 

I have given long and studied consid- 
eration to their point of view. But I can- 
not agree with it. I believe the struggle 
in Vietnam is worthy of the United 
States. I believe it is worthy of the 
cause of freedom. I believe it needs to 
be waged and I believe it deserves the 
support of the liberals. 

South Vietnam is the zone of contact 
in the struggle for the freedom of Asia. 
And those who see it as anything else 
are fooling themselves. 

The issues are no less vital to our na- 
tional interest than were the issues in- 
volved in our aid to Greece in 1947, when 
the Truman doctrine was proclaimed, 
when, as a freshman Representative 
from New York, I had the privilege of 
working for it and voting for it. 

The liberal community’s reservations 
were overcome at that time, because of 
the realization that it was an example 
of internal subversion, directed, supplied, 
and controlled by external Communist 
forces seeking to hasten a dictatorship. 
It was in our national interest to meet 
such Communist aggression in South- 
eastern and Eastern Europe, and to con- 
tain such Communist expansion; and we 
did it with bipartisan support. 

We faced another example of Com- 
munist aggression in South Korea, when 
it was invaded by organized Communist 
units from Communist China, and we 
again met the threat. 

We met this threat at great cost. It 
was the same basic threat as we now 
face. We had reasonable enough suc- 
cess. No one can concede that Korea 
is perfect, but it is better off than it 
would have been. I believe we have a 
good prospect for doing the same thing 
in South Vietnam, to justify the cost. 

I should like to say, again paren- 
thetically, in connection with my re- 
marks, one other thing: I think the 
sense of nonassurance among many of 
the people in the country with respect 
to the situation in South Vietnam has 
tended, in a most unfortunate way, to 
depreciate the sacrifices of our troops 
there. If there is nothing else that is 
remembered from what I say on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon, I hope that 
the country will be roused in its 
conscience to recognize that every one 
of the men and women who fall or are 
wounded in South Vietnam is as heroic 
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as any soldier of the United States who 
fought in any war of the United States— 
the War of the Revolution, the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War, World War 
I, or World War II. These men and 
women are entitled to the deep gratitude 
of every American, because they are fall- 
ing in a cause. We may be right or we 
may be wrong, but it is a cause which 
is dedicated to the well-being of a na- 
tion, to some rule of law, to some rule 
of order in the world, and to the fact 
that people cannot get away with naked 
aggression. We do much talking after 
the fact about the Munichs and the 
Ruhrs and the Manchurias. We are 
fighting to prevent repetitions of these. 

Today, whatever may have been the 
errors of commission and omission in 
our policy in southeast Asia in the past, 
the incontrovertible fact is that the con- 
frontation between freedom and totali- 
tarianism in Asia is now in Vietnam. 
We did not choose this battleground; 
history chose it for us. It is clear to 
me—and I think it is clear on the evi- 
dence—that the Vietcong is directed, 
supplied, and controlled by a Communist 
state—North Vietnam—that seeks to ex- 
pand Communist-controlled areas, to 
destroy the chance for freedom, and to 
humiliate the United States, freedom’s 
most effective defender in Asia. Even 
if the action began as a local insurgency, 
which is questionable, it certainly is not 
one now. 

While I am convinced that it is with- 
in our capability militarily to secure 
within a period of a few years the major 
population and rice-growing centers of 
South Vietnam, I am not so optimistic 
that our Government and our people are 
prepared for the tremendous task fac- 
ing us over a much longer period to 
make certain that the purpose of the 
war is not lost. 

I reject the word “victory,” which I 
think is not appropriate to what we are 
doing in Vietnam. Much needs to be 
done to identify our country more dy- 
namically with the social revolution 
which the people of South Vietnam so 
fervently desire, and on which they have 
spent so many lives. 

So much needs to be done to win the 
people over to democratic ideals, to self- 
determination, to bring about truly rep- 
resentative government through free 
elections, to shake up the vested inter- 
ests which for so long have ex- 
ploited the peasants, and to get under- 
way meaningful programs of land re- 
form, medical care, education, housing, 
markets, and roads. 

Our efforts in the political, social, and 
economic areas seem to me to be far 
from adequate. We seem to be doing 
many little things, but none of them 
very well. We have there a number of 
highly capable individuals who have an 
impressive understanding of Vietnamese 
problems, and all of them are working 
hard in diversified areas, but none of this 
work is being done on a highly urgent 
basis, nor on a large enough scale; and 
beyond all else, whatever else may be 
said about it, the work is uncoordinated. 

The real question, then, is, That if we 
prevail—and, indeed, I believe we shall— 
in the military struggle, can we do some- 
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thing with our achievement? Can we 
do something with the fruit of pacifica- 
tion of major parts of the country? Can 
we do something about the development 
of the Republic of Vietnam worthy of the 
effort we have put into the struggle 
something which will be geared to the 
purpose for which we have fought in 
Asia? 

I point out that there are special con- 
ditions in South Vietnam which might 
conceivably enable it to be a beacon, 
like West Berlin, in Communist land. 
For one, Vietnam is a country which is 
essentially concentrated on the coast. 
That is a very important point, because 
the country is within reach of sea and 
air power. For another, Vietnam has a 
relatively small population, about 14 mil- 
lion. There is plenty of land, and thus 
plenty of room in which to move around. 

Third, it is a country which is not 
only self-sufficient in food, which is a 
very important point in trying to make 
something of a viable and model state 
out of it; it has a surplus of food for ex- 
port to other Asian nations. Vietnam 
has been traditionally a granary for 
other nations. 

Fourth, as the President pointed out 
many months ago in his speech at Johns 
Hopkins, the Mekong River Delta is ca- 
pable of very important power, reclama- 
tion, navigation, and industrial develop- 
ment, and the United States is prepared 
to put large aid at the disposal of Viet- 
nam—the whole area, including North 
Vietnam—in order to bring about eco- 
nomic improvement in that area. 

So there are real possibilities in South 
Vietnam, and we should emphasize the 
positive as well as the negative, 

That brings us to a question in which 
I was much interested when I visited 
Vietnam, and upon which I should like 
to say something now: that is, the will 
of the people of South Vietnam. Let us 
never forget that we are there not be- 
cause this is America’s show, but because 
we are trying to help the people of South 
Vietnam retain their freedom if they 
wish it. I should like to emphasize 
that—if they wish it. Therefore, to as- 
certain what is their will becomes a crit- 
ically important factor in the American 
presence, for I feel that the United States 
should not be there unless the United 
States is really wanted. But I feel also 
that having given the people of Viet- 
nam an opportunity, without fear, with- 
out terror, to choose their own course, 
we shall have to abide by their decision. 
If there are a few members of the Viet- 
namese Government whom we do not 
like, that is just too bad. That is en- 
demic in the kind of society we want. 
All we seek is the opportunity; we can- 
not dictate the terms. I think it is ap- 
propriate that the world understand 
oranz that that is the American atti- 
tude. 

What is the will of the people of South 
Vietnam? It is quite clear to me that it 
is absolutely impossible to determine the 
will of the people at this time, either by 
election or otherwise. 

While we must seek to get a free and 
genuine expression of that will at the 
earliest opportunity—and in that re- 
spect, some kind of a plebiscite or other 
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vote under the auspices of the United 
Nations might prove very useful—we 
must realize that we cannot get an honest 
expression from the people of South 
Vietnam until we reduce certain impedi- 
ments to an honest expression—namely, 
the fear of the Vietcong terror tactics, the 
fear of their leaders, and even the fear 
of the American troops. 

We must understand that this is a 
people who have suffered the scourge of 
war for something like 18 years, since the 
end of World War I, and even before by 
Japanese occupation. We must remem- 
ber, too, that, in addition the Vietcong 
terrorists have killed as many as 11,000 
village officials and hamlet officials in 
South Vietnam in 1 year, 1965. Trans- 
lated into U.S. population figures, this 
would be 350,000 municipal officials. 

This is the impact which those people 
have suffered. 

If the South Vietnamese were to vote 
today, they would vote in whatever man- 
ner they believe would be the least likely 
to get them injured or killed. 

Nor can we achieve an honest test for 
freedom until the proper economic and 
social reforms are established. One 
study, which has been called to my atten- 
tion, indicates that most of the South 
Vietnamese who are attracted to the 
Vietcong do so for mostly economic and 
social reasons, while they pointedly agree 
that the Vietcong has little or no relation 
to freedom. In other words, conditions 
are such that many people in Vietnam 
prefer security to freedom and even 
bread. That is our challenge. We must 
see to it that South Vietnam, with our 
assistance, brings about a substantial 
change in conditions that will give free- 
dom an honest chance. 

Our strategy for doing this has been a 
pacification program. Hence, when the 
military has made a hamlet physically 
secure from Vietcong attack, the Gov- 
ernment should be able to move in, and 
bring about necessary economic and so- 
cial reforms. We are told that of the 
15,000 hamlets in South Vietnam, about 
3,800 are now pacified. Many regard this 
figure as an exaggeration, but even if 
true, the dimensions of the problems are 
great indeed. 

The matter of pacification is so urgent 
that our Armed Forces in the areas in 
which they operate, the perimeters in 
which they are established, are now 
making it a practice to move out into the 
villages in those perimeters in an effort 
to bring about pacification, reform, and 
better conditions. 

That is one of the reasons why I said 
this part of the effort in Vietnam is most 
uncoordinated, but it is the most impor- 
tant, in my judgment. That is what we 
are there for, and it is an effort in which 
there is little efficiency. The individuals 
are not working 20 hours a day, but that 
is because we have not seen fit, in a gov- 
ernmental sense, to recognize the need 
for giving that effort a high priority and 
making it our No. 1 effort. 

Our pacification program has oper- 
ated somewhat in a haphazard way, in 
the hands of a number of agencies. For 
example, it is being carried on by the 
military formations themselves. The ef- 
fort is being carried on by the U.S. Oper- 
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ations Mission—USOM—which is the aid 
agency for South Vietnam. It is being 
carried on by an organization called 
JUSPAO—Joint U.S. Public Affairs Of- 
fice—which includes the USIA, and it is 
being carried on by other agencies in 
South Vietnam. However, none of these 
has the priority or the financial ability to 
get the job done. 

To tie these efforts together, and to 
give them purpose, urgency, and direc- 
tion, the President should appoint a Spe- 
cial Representative, analogous to the title 
given to Averell Harriman in connection 
with the Marshall plan in 1948 and 1949. 
This Special Representative would have 
the final authority in coordinating all of 
the activities in aid and information of 
the United States which is being pursued 
by the various agencies, including the 
military. 

This Special Representative would also 
have the mission of bringing about the 
establishment of an in-country advisory 
committee on aid for coordinating mech- 
anisms broadly representative of the 
Government and the people of South 
Vietnam. 

It is extremely important to have self- 
help and participation of an indigenous 
character. There should be complete 
authority in coordinating American civil 
affairs efforts. There should be author- 
ity to bring together a representative 
committee of the Government and people 
of South Vietnam to help in respect of 
the matter. The American voluntary 
organizations and the general private 
U.S. sector, ought to be brought into the 
effort, thus giving the American people a 
more direct interest in the success of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction of the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

In short, I recommend that we expand 
pacification efforts dramatically, that we 
place them under one overall director, 
and that a major effort be made to enlist 
U.S. citizens and business participation 
in the program. 

Mr. President, to indicate what can be 
done, I report to the Senate on one of 
the most encouraging efforts in this pac- 
ification field which I inspected on my 
visit to Vietnam. This concerns the es- 
tablishment, with the U.S. assistance, of 
a political-action training school at a 
place called Vung Tau, southeast of 
Saigon. 

I personally inspected three camps 
which are concerned in this effort. Al- 
most 3,000 students are being trained 
now to become pacification cadres in the 
various hamlets. 

There are said to be 23,000 men al- 
ready—and some wome trained 
in nursing and medical care, operating 
as cadres at this time. 

A cadre consists of 40 persons and 
they are really a kind of armed para- 
military peace corps. They move into a 
hamlet for a period of months, 3 or 4 
months, to protect and to buck up the 
local people, and also to serve them in 
any way possible. 

They will help the people gather crops, 
run a health clinic, put through a road, 
a drainage ditch, and do whatever else 
may be required in an attempt to awaken 
in the people a consciousness of nation- 
hood which, in the main, they do not 
have now. 
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The goal for this year is to achieve a 
force of 43,000, with the hope of pacify- 
rs another 1,000 or more hamlets in 
1 8 

Given a figure of roughly 15,000, with 
a claimed 3,800 amenable to some gov- 
ernmental control, and a thousand ex- 
pected to be added in 1966, it is very 
clear that this is not an American-sized 
type of effort. It certainly does not have 
the priority which the situation requires. 

I point out, also, that there are some 
600,000 refugees in that part of Vietnam 
under the control of the South Vietnam- 
ese Government, rather than under the 
Vietcong control. 

It is highly significant that when peo- 
ple have fied from their homes because 
of Vietcong terror, they have not moved 
in with the Vietcong. No one ever looks 
to the Communists to give them a help- 
ing hand. Even the most illiterate peas- 
ant knows that if he wants bread, shel- 
ter, or security, he must go to the Amer- 
ican side or to the side of those with 
whom we are working. They never go 
to the Communist side. 

It is a fantastic thing, and yet somehow 
or other we are unable to make this 
count as the great political fact that it 
is. But there are some 600,000 Viet- 
namese refugees who have moved over 
to our side, and they, in terms of the 
pacification program, represent a great 
opportunity. Those 600,000 have the 
potential for becoming a vast cadre. They 
are within our perimeters, where we can 
give them the same kind of concern, 
training and interest that we are giving 
the cadres which I have already de- 
scribed. I hope very much we will attack 
that job in the massive way which it 
deserves. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I read carefully 
the Senator’s talk, which I had the good 
fortune to see yesterday, and thank him 
for his wise and thoughtful discussion of 
the Vietnamese problems. 

I was especially interested in what he 
says about the Political Action Teams. 
I, too, went down to see them at Vung 
Tau. It is difficult to believe that those 
relatively unschooled youngsters, men out 
of the various villages, could have the 
interest in national and international af- 
fairs that they have. 

In one class, while they were all squat- 
ting on the concrete floor, a student was 
criticizing the instructor for not giving 
them the truth about General de Gaulle. 
The student felt he was playing for time, 
and opposing us because eventually he 
wanted to come back and run Vietnam. 
The instructor disagreed. 

In another class, where two of the 
students themselves were arguing among 
themselves—Captain Mai was my inter- 
preter, as I am sure he was the Sena- 
tor’s—one student was asking whether it 
was not true that England dominated 
the Afro-Asian bloc. Another said, 
“That not true. Prove it. Give us the 
name of the Englishman who leads the 
domination.” I mention these two in- 
cidents because it shows their tremen- 
dous interest in world affairs as well as 
their own problems in their own coun- 
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try. I consider one of the most con- 
structive and interesting aspects of my 
recent trip was the opportunity to observe 
the training of these Political Action 
Teams. 

Let me again congratulate the Senator 
on his fine address. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my 
friend from Missouri, and must tell him 
that my ability to see so much of Viet- 
nam was largely because of the fact that 
he left word, before he left the country, 
to trust me completely. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator puts 
it a little differently than would I. I did 
say There is a voice in the United States 
which has great weight, not only on his 
side, but also on ours. If you will tell 
him the story, he will tell it well to the 
country.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the senior Senator from New York yield 
further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should also like 
to congratulate the Senator from New 
York for his learned, sincere remarks on 
the situation in southeast Asia. 

As senior Senator from Maryland, I 
also visited Vietnam in the latter part 
of October and November, and reached 
similar conclusions. 

I should like to comment upon one 
aspect of the remarks made just a mo- 
ment ago by the Senator from New York, 
namely, the morale and the training of 
our people there. As an old soldier my- 
self, and as one who had the opportunity 
actually to spend a week in the field with 
the 3d Marine Division, commanded by 
Gen. Lewis Walt, I found that the mo- 
rale and purpose and training of our 
people there was as good as I have ever 
seen under any circumstances hereto- 
fore. The men knew what they were 
doing; they were well-led by NCO’s and 
officers, by and large, far more experi- 
enced and older than the officers and 
NCO’s we had in World War II. 

From time to time, they asked me two 
questions. The first: “Are the people at 
home proud of us? Do they understand 
why we are here?” And second: “Why 
do some of our young men oppose us, 
and burn their draft cards or dodge the 
draft?” 

I answered, All America is very proud 
of you, and only a very small but at times 
vocal minority try to evade the laws of 
our land and burn their draft cards.” 

But it gave me a feeling of great pride 
in the men of the Marine division I visit- 
ed, the Ist Cavalry Division that I visit- 
ed, and the 173d Brigade, to see how well 
trained and proud these men were, and 
how well they understood why the Unit- 
ed States was there. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am extremely grateful 
to the Senator from Maryland for his 
constructive intercession. I know that he 
would wish to add two additional units, 
which perhaps have arrived there since 
my colleague was there, namely, the Ist 
Infantry Division—the Big Red 1—and 
the elements of the 25th Division which 
are now there. I assure the Senator that 
everything he says about our military 
personnel is borne out by those addi- 
tional units as well as the others, which 
I also visited. 
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I now bring my remarks to a conclu- 
sion. There is no question that we have 
never labored under the illusion here that 
there is a representative government in 
South Vietnam. Therefore we must 
accept the fact, and live with it, that 
the United States is likely to be the 
dominant influence in South Vietnam for 
a considerable period. Thus our efforts 
must be directed toward building up 
those institutions which can make self- 
determination—and that is all we seek. 
I do not believe we can ever emphasize 
that enough. Our job must be to build 
up those institutions which can make 
self-determination viable and visible; 
and the way to do that is not merely to 
talk about it or to nibble at the problem. 
It must be done by giving the country a 
chance to have peace and more security 
to produce the personalities and condi- 
tions which will improve its opportunities 
for a representative government. 

A grave deficiency in the American 
attitude toward Vietnam is the fact that 
while we have emphasized the grimness 
of the military struggle and its anti- 
Communist nature, we have failed to em- 
phasize the opportunities of really 
achieving a success for free institutions 
in combination with social and economic 
reform. The American people, and the 
Congress, must be prepared for difficult 
decisions and long-range commitments. 
The Vietnam conflict must be understood 
as the beginning of the struggle for Asia. 

I hope to address myself soon to a re- 
view of our China policy, of which Viet- 
nam is but a facet. We must be ready to 
journey along a very long road, well 
worth it because it is in pursuit of our 
national security and the survival of 
freedom. 

Mr. President, I say to the millions 
of Americans who are deeply concerned 
about casualties, that in this grim world 
the question of casualties is relative. 
The question of casualties is, Shall we 
have hundreds or even thousands today, 
or millions tomorrow? 

I am no child, and I know that we do 
not necessarily lead to a world which is 
relatively free from war by waging war. 
But I do not believe, either, that we can 
fail to face the issue on occasion. We do 
our utmost to minimize it, but sometimes 
there is no other answer, whether it is 
against a mad gunman on some city 
street, or whether it is against a nation 
which has gone slightly mad, or whether 
we are faced with frustration, or what- 
ever it may be that is causing the Com- 
munist Chinese to act as they do. 

Mr. President, the irresistible tide of 
world events at this time requires, in my 
judgment, that our action in respect to 
endeavoring to win the world to a condi- 
tion of peace and freedom necessitates 
a continuing deep involvement in Viet- 
nam. I know that all of us—I think 
there is no exception in the Senate— 
understand that this is not the way in 
which we would seek to achieve the great 
result to which we are dedicated for all 
mankind, but that it will require a va- 
riety of means, mainly the arts of peace, 
and construction, and economic and so- 
cial development, and the love of those 
values which are the values of freedom; 
and that at some time, somewhere, we 
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must be prepared to face the issue of 
life itself. 

If the Communists count on the fact 
that whenever casualties are involved, 
we are going to run, then we are through. 

Sometime, somewhere, somehow, they 
must understand that they have to face 
the same thing they are always bragging 
about; namely, a love of the ideal which 
is superior to life itself. That is the con- 
frontation which is forced upon us by 
the circumstances of history. I have de- 
scribed the means as accurately as I can 
within the competence of this Nation, 
consistent with its other responsibilities, 
which I believe are worth the national 
interest to devote to its purpose in South 
Vietnam. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New York for what I believe to be a 
splendid isolation and definition of the 
decision which now faces the President 
of the United States on the question of 
the resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

I agree with the statement of the late 
distinguished Senator Vandenberg, 
which I paraphrase, when he declared 
that everyone in the Senate wishes to 
be consulted at the time of “takeoff,” 
but we will stand with the President at 
the “crash landing.” I also agree with 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] who 
stated, “Our flag is committed; and when 
ae flag is committed, we must support 

Second, I believe the conclusion which 
has been drawn by the Senator from 
New York so very well is an accurate 
one; namely, that the decision facing 
the President on resumption of bombing 
in North Vietnam is essentially a mili- 
tary decision and not a political decision. 

As the framers of the Constitution 
properly recognized, military decisions 
cannot properly be made in the Senate, 
but are decisions to be made by the con- 
stitutional Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, although 
we are not precluded, of course, from 
serving in an advisory capacity. But, we 
must understand that this is a mili- 
tary decision. The Senator from New 
York has very well set out the criteria 
which must be in the mind of the Presi- 
dent, and which are in the mind of the 
President; namely, one, he must first 
assess the kind of response we have re- 
ceived to our peace offensive; second, 
he must assess the military situation, 
whether it is necessary militarily to re- 
sume bombing in order to support our 
commitment to our men who are in Viet- 
nam. Only the President has the com- 
plete facts and the daily intelligence 
reports. 

Consequently, I conclude, as I believe 
the Senator from New York has con- 
cluded, that if the President does make 
this decision, it will be a military de- 
cision which I am sure the Senate, the 
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House of Representatives, and the people 
of this country will support. 

I would think that that would have 
to be our position, if such a decision were 
made, and I would think that it would 
be our proper responsibility in the Sen- 
ate, under the Constitution, to devote 
ourselves, both privately and publicly, 
to exploring all sorts of methods by 
which the war might honorably be 
brought to an end, and how, once it had 
been brought to an end, we should act 
thereafter. 

I believe that is our proper sphere; and 
the Senator from New York has very well 
risen to his responsibility as a Senator 
in that respect, to say to the President, 
to the people of this country, and to all 
the people of the world, what we might 
do once peace has been brought about, 
and how it might be brought about. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has stated on the floor 
of the Senate on countless occasions a 
point which I believe is a very good legal 
point; namely, that the United States 
should make a formal motion in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, for 
the United Nations to take over, in some 
way, the responsibility in Vietnam. As 
I say, I believe it is a good legalistic 
point; and I admire and respect the Sen- 
ator from Oregon as one of the ablest 
men I know of in the field of interna- 
tional law. 

However, I believe it to be an imprac- 
tical suggestion, because I believe that we 
well recognize that with the veto power 
in the Security Council, such a motion 
would surely be ineffective; and, further- 
more, would force a nation such as the 
Soviet Union to take what I am certain 
would be an unequivocal and unfavorable 
stand on that motion. 

We must explore the possibility of liv- 
ing up to our commitments under the 
United Nations Charter by making a 
formal motion in the Security Council 
for what might be done by the United 
Nations after pacification had been 
brought about, and that we would make 
a formal motion and engage in discus- 
sions within the Security Council and 
the United Nations for what the United 
Nations might do in the way of keeping 
the peace and serving in a supervisory 
role in South Vietnam governmentally 
and in elections eventually to be held, 
recognizing, as the Senator from New 
York has, that free elections in South 
Vietnam, because of the terrorism, mur- 
der and kidnapping, being carried on at 
the present time by the Viet Cong, are 
not now possible. This would put all 
nations on notice of our peaceful inten- 
tions and our equally strong resolve to 
end the aggression there and assure 
South Vietnam of the right of self-de- 
termination. 

Last, let me say that I commend the 
Senator from New York for so clearly 
defining what the President’s decision 
will be; namely that it will be a military 
one. Our responsibility is to follow the 
President if that decision is made on the 
criteria which I am sure the President 
has in his mind. 

I pay tribute to the Senator from New 
York for speaking out as a Senator with 
suggestions as to what might be done 
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after the pacification of Vietnam has 
been brought about and also making sug- 
gestions as to how peace may be 
achieved. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my friend the Senator from Oklahoma. 
He does my soul good. I do not enjoy 
uttering words which may lead to more 
struggle. I feel this situation very 
deeply. I have never been a foxhole 
hero, although I served in World War 
It for a number of years. But I have 
seen how other men suffer, and it has 
hurt me just as deeply. I do not take 
these things lightly. 

Iam very grateful to the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his approval. 

This gives me an opportunity to add 
one further point. I believe it would be 
the greatest mistake to assume that if 
the President, in the interests of mili- 
tary security, did resume the limited 
bombing in which we have been en- 
gaged, that would be the end of the 
peace offensive. By no means. I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator that the 
peace offensive should be pushed even 
harder with brilliance of execution 
everywhere in the world, using the 
United Nations to the full, and any 
other agency that we can use. 

I see no reason why there should be 
any difference in our attitude if, be- 
cause of stern military necessity, we can 
no longer allow North Vietnam, with 
impunity, to move and supply its forces 
in South Vietnam. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise 
to congratulate my esteemed friend and 
colleague, the Senator from New York, 
for his most enlightening remarks and 
the suggestions he has made. 

Lately, we have heard a great deal 
concerning division—a synthetic divi- 
sion, I believe—about the hawks and 
doves. It occurred to me that the Amer- 
ican bird is the eagle, which is neither 
a hawk nor a dove. Iam, therefore, glad 
to hear, for the first time in several days, 
this reflection of the wisdom, the 
strength, and the purpose of this great 
Nation. 

We must remember that there are 
thousands of American boys halfway 
around the world fighting and giving 
up their lives, suffering all the hardships 
of war. 

For what purpose? 

They are in southeast Asia to preserve 
the basic principle of freedom and the 
right of self-determination for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam—a people who can- 
not preserve it for themselves. Our boys 
are there to help them. 

I am pleased to hear about the mo- 
rale—I am pleased to hear from my dis- 
tinguished colleague the fact that our 
boys in Vietnam know exactly why they 
are there. 

I also would wish that all Americans 
would understand why our boys are 
there, and that we could cut away some 
of the confusion which seems to be wide- 
spread around the land. 
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I wish further that the people of 
America could understand the character 
of the people of Vietnam and their will- 
ingness to fight to preseve their free- 
dom. Their record on the battlefield 
amply demonstrates their determination 
and desire for freedom. 

We must not fail them. 

My distinguished colleague is correct 
in pointing out that we must face the 
realities of life. Nobody wishes the ter- 
ror of war—but there are times when 
we must stand up for principle and deal 
with the situation as it exists, and not 
always as we would have it exist. 

We have come to this crossroad. I 
believe there is no one in this Chamber 
within sound of my voice who would 
not stand with the President once the 
decision had been made. 

One of the things which has bothered 
my constituents is that civilians have 
been making decisions that should be 
made by the military, with the military 
being denied the right to make such de- 
cisions. 

I concur in what my distinguished 
friend has said, and I congratulate him. 

I am very much pleased that he has 
brought back to us the message that he 
has given us today, of combined military 
and economic strength, and of extending 
it, together with the great strength of 
the friendship of our country, to help 
other people. This is the character of 
America that I have known for a half 
century. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my distinguished friend from 
California. With his usual brilliance, he 
has capsuled what I have tried to say 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the senior Senator from New York, 
who, in his usual articulate way, has told 
us the facts as I understand them to be, 
and has made constructive suggestions, 
which I believe will help to bring about 
an accelerated pacification of that 
troubled area. 

If I may use the word “consensus,” I 
believe that the Senator has, today, on 
the floor of the Senate, expressed the 
consensus, not only of those of us on the 
floor, but also of the Congress and the 
American people. 

The Senator has done it in six pages, 
which undoubtedly took a great deal of 
time in preparation. He has done it 
succinctly, but completely. 

The Senator’s contribution to this de- 
bate today is one of the most construc- 
tive, and can become one of the most 
helpful on the subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my very 
good and old friend from Kentucky and 
colleague in the Senate for his kind and 
gracious words, which are very precious 
to me, particularly in terms of leadership 
of our own party. 

I conclude on a note which has been 
supplied to me by these intercessions. It 
may be hard for the world to realize it, 
but there is one nation that the good 
Lord has put upon the earth which seems 
to have the resources, material and 
spiritual, to wish to secure for mankind 
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the rule of law and justice. It may be 
hard to get the world to accept that as a 
reality, but we must try. I hope that 
everything I have said today is in accord 
with that great effort. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the under- 
standing I had with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 19 Leg.] 
Aiken Holland Muskie 
Anderson Inouye Pastore 
Bible Jackson Pell 
Boggs Javits Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Case Mansfield Smith 
Clark Metcalf Symington 
Cooper Morse Young, Ohio 
Gore Morton 
Hart Murphy 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cotton, Mr. CURTIS, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Foxd, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HicKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jorpan of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Mr. LauscHE, Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McGee, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Proury, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Rosertson, Mr. RUSSELL of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. STEN- 
NIS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIeELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act as amended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida is 
recognized. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 
appropriately suggested that the remarks 
made in reference to the pending motion 
to consider H.R. 77 be entitled The Sec- 
ond Battle of Section 14(b).” Since we 
will allude many times to remarks made 
on a similiar motion during the 1st ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress I suggest that 
the debate of last year be entitled “The 
First Battle of Section 14 (b).“ 

During the first battle of section 14(b), 
I spoke on October 12, 1965, at consider- 
able length with reference to the right- 
to-work law of the State of Florida, and 
I would like at this time to recapitulate 
those remarks as I believe them to be im- 
portant to this debate. 

Mr. President, Florida was the first 
State to adopt a right-to-work law pro- 
tecting individual workers in the exercise 
of their free choice to join or refrain 
from joining a labor union. Section 12 
of the Declaration of Rights of the Flor- 
ida Constitution was adopted in the gen- 
eral election of 1944 by the people of 
Florida to provide as follows: 

The right of persons to work shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any labor union, 
or labor organization; provided, that this 
clause shall not be construed to deny or 
abridge the right of employees by and 
through a labor organization or labor union 
to bargain collectively with their employer. 


Suffice it to say that 18 other States 
which followed suit by adopting consti- 
tutional provisions or statutes protecting 
the basic right to work of their residents 
still have their right-to-work laws. 

There are 19 States in all which now 
have that provision either in their con- 
stitutions or by way of statutory action. 

As so ably pointed out by the distin- 
guished minority leader at the outset of 
this debate, Mr. George Gallup, who has 
a faculty for measuring public opinion 
through his polling formulas and devices, 
has statistically shown that, nationwide, 
those in favor of retention of section 
14(b) certainly are not in the minority. 
Other polls have produced substantially 
the same result. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to H.R. 
77 to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act because, first, it 
sanctions and encourages compulsory 
unionism, a concept contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of individual liberty 
and freedom of choice; and, second, be- 
cause it is a wrongful and unjustified 
Federal interference with the right and 
obligation of the individual States to pro- 
tect their citizens and to maintain public 
order. 

I am also opposed to the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) because the people, the elec- 
torate of Florida, the people who are 
responsible for electing and returning me 
to the Senate on four different occasions, 
have by their vote expressed their will 
to adopt the right-to-work provision in 
the Florida constitution, and various ef- 
forts to have our legislature submit pro- 
posals to repeal our right-to-work law 
have failed abysmally. So long as this is 
the will of the majority in the State that 
I have the honor to represent, I will as 
vigorously as possible oppose any attempt 
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to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

I might also add that subsequently 
Florida adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our legislature a law in 1947 bar- 
ring strikes and requiring compulsory 
arbitration in public utilities. This law 
was adopted by a vote of 33 to 0 in the 
State senate, and 74 to 12 in the house. 
However, as a result of the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in a Wisconsin bus strike 
that the Congress has assumed full au- 
thority over such labor disputes in pass- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, a ruling which 
I regard as wholly unsound, the Florida 
statute is unenforceable. In this connec- 
tion, I would like to remind the Senate 
that in the Ist session of the 82d Con- 
gress, which was in 1951, just after the 
decision in the Wisconsin case, I joined 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, in introduc- 
ing a bill which was also cosponsored by 
Senators Rosertson, of Virginia, and 
Hendrickson, of New Jersey, to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to pro- 
vide that nothing therein shall invalidate 
the provisions of State laws prohibiting 
strikes in local public utilities. In the 
84th Congress, I again proposed this leg- 
islation which was cosponsored by Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON, I introduced this meas- 
ure again in the 85th, 86th, 87th, and 
88th Congress, and again at the outset 
of this 89th Congress on January 6, 
1965. I regret that I have never been 
able to secure any action on this measure 
by the Senate Labor Committee. 

Mr. President, as I read the numbers 
of the Congresses in which I have intro- 
duced this legislation, it was noted, I am 
sure, that in one Congress, the 83d, I did 
not introduce this separate legislation. 
The reason for that was that there was 
pending in that Congress, a general bill 
for the revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and one of the provisions of that bill was 
broad enough to cover this same objec- 
tive. That fact was clearly brought out 
and stated by the sponsors of that bill 
in the course of a colloquy between the 
distinguished then Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Smith, and myself, as will 
be shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In other words, constantly and consist- 
ently since the Wisconsin decision, I 
have been endeavoring to make it clear 
by affirmative action of Congress that 
Congress intended to do what I know it 
intended to do in the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that is, to leave it to the 
States, in their own judgment, to handle 
disturbances within their own bounds 
which were caused by stoppages or 
threatened stoppages only of public util- 
ities affecting the welfare and the peace, 
and even the lives, of their own com- 
munities. 

Mr, President, I wish briefly to relate 
a situation, and I do it because of the 
fact that I found only yesterday that no 
printed record was made of a hearing 
which was held by the late President 
John F. Kennedy when he was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
attach no fault to anyone in connection 
with that matter, as I shall state later; 
but there were some things that came 
out in that hearing which I believe 
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should be preserved, and I am still hope- 
ful that the transcript of the hearing 
can be found, though I am told today by 
the clerk of the committee that it can- 
not be found, and that no printing of 
the hearing record was made, though it 

was quite a substantial record, taking 2 

or more days of the time of the subcom- 

mittee. 

In order to permanently preserve the 
statement which I made at that time, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks my prepared statement which I 
made before the committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
DEMOCRAT, OF FLORIDA, IN SUPPORT OF 
S. 632 BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
U.S. SENATE, May 28, 1959, 86TH CONGRESS 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 

to testify before this subcommittee in sup- 

port of S. 632, a bill to amend the National 

Labor Relations Act so as to provide that 

nothing therein shall invalidate the pro- 

visions of State laws which seek to prevent 
strikes in public utilities. S. 632 reads as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 14 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

„(e) (1) Nothing in this Act or the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, shall be 
construed to nullify the provisions of any 
State or Territorial law which regulate or 
qualify the right of employees of a public 
utility to strike, or which prohibit strikes by 
such employees. 

“*(2) As used in this subsection the term 
“public utility” means an employer engaged 
in the business of furnishing water, light, 
heat, gas, electric power, sanitation, passen- 
ger transportation, or communication serv- 
ices to the public, or of operating a gas pipe- 
line or a toll bridge or tunnel“ 

This bill was introduced in the earnest 
hope that at long last, needed legislation will 
be enacted in this Congress to fill this par- 
ticular legal “void”’—or labor-management 
“no man’s land—which fails to supply any 
method, Federal or State, to assure the con- 
tinued operation of local public utilities. 
This dangerous and unexpected situation was 
created February 26, 1951, by a strained in- 
terpretation by the U.S. Supreme Court in its 
divided decision in the so-called Wisconsin 
case construing the legislative intent in the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In less than 3 months after that divided 
Supreme Court decision was handed down, 
a bipartisan effort was begun in the Senate 
to correct the unfortunate situation created 
thereby when Republican Senators Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, and Hendrickson, of New Jersey, 
together with Democratic Senators ROBERT- 
son, of Virginia, and myself, introduced on 
May 23, 1951, S. 1535 of the 82d Congress, 
which was identical to the measure now be- 
ing considered. Unfortunately this bill nev- 
er saw the light of day and died in the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
without being accorded a hearing. 

In the following Congress, the 83d, a cor- 
rective proposal was again before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
an omnibus labor bill, S. 2650, which was 
considered by the committee and favorably 
reported. The present chairman of this sub- 
committee was present when Dr. Archibald 
Cox, professor of the Law School of Harvard 
University, and who has been recognized by 
this committee as one of the leading experts 
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in the field of labor law, testified on S. 2650 
with reference to this public utility problem 
as follows: 

“Second, it would seem clear to me that 
the States should have power to deal with 
strikes in gas and electric utilities and in 
other situations that may create a serious 
threat and imminent threat to public health 
and safety. 

“Today apparently the States do not have 
that power. There is a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States invalidat- 
ing the Wisconsin law providing for compul- 
sory arbitration in public utilities. Some of 
the other States, like Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, have a slightly different law 
and we have continued to apply them, but 
I think everyone agrees there is a real ques- 
tion whether these laws would not be in- 
validated if they were taken to the Supreme 
Court. I think that decision should be 
changed by legislation so that the States can 
deal with those true emergencies which are 
nevertheless too local to be handled under 
the Federal statute. Somebody ought to be 
able to deal with them.” (P. 2412, hearings 
before the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate, 83d Cong. 2d sess., 
on proposed revisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947.) 

However, you will recall that due in large 
part to the fact that three FEPC amend- 
ments were pending—under a unanimous- 
consent agreement limiting debate—the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 50 to 42 recommitted the 
bill. Although I found much to approve in 
S. 2650—particularly the section dealing with 
strikes in public utilities—I voted with the 
majority to recommit the bill because of the 
unfavorable parliamentary situation which 
required the consideration of FEPC legisla- 
tion under a gag rule. 

The bill, S. 2650, as reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee contained the following lan- 
guage: 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to interfere with the enactment and 
enforcement by the States of laws to deal in 
emergencies with labor disputes which, if 
permitted to occur or continue, will con- 
stitute a clear and present danger to the 
health or safety of the people of the States.” 

During the debate on that measure, I ques- 
tioned at length the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, Mr. Smith, then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, concerning the purpose of this pro- 
posed language. I asked the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey specifically if it 
were his understanding that that provision 
was designed effectively to return to the 
States the power, authority, and jurisdiction 
to deal under State laws and under ma- 
chinery provided under State laws, with 
work stoppages, strikes, threatened strikes, 
lockouts, or anything which would tend to 
bring about a stoppage of the rendition of 
services by public utilities to the people of 
States or communities within States. The 
Senator from New Jersey replied: “In pre- 
paring this particular paragraph the com- 
mittee felt that utilities certainly would be 
included, because utilities usually could af- 
fect the health or safety of the people.” 

In his January 11, 1954, message to the 
Congress on labor- ent relations, 
President Eisenhower called attention to the 
problem at hand and recommended correc- 
tion in the following manner: “The act 
should make clear that the several States and 
territories, when confronted with emergencies 
endangering the health or safety of their 
citizens, are not, through any conflict with 
the Federal law, actual or implied, deprived 
of the right to deal with such emergencies. 
The need for clarification of jurisdiction be- 
tween the Federal and the State and terri- 
torial governments in the labor-management 
field has lately been emphasized by the 
broad implications of the most recent de- 
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cision of the Supreme Court dealing with 
this subject.” 

Of course, the President was referring to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Wisconsin case. 

On June 18, 1955, in the 1st session of the 
84th Congress, Senator ROBERTSON and I 
again introduced a bill, S. 527, designed to 
correct this situation. Again our proposal 
received no attention. 

Last year Senator ROBERTSON and I again 
introduced a bill, S. 3962, but no action was 
taken on it. During the debate on labor 
legislation last year we offered an amend- 
ment to correct this situation. It was de- 
feated, not, I think, on its merits, but be- 
cause many Senators, though recognizing the 
need for the amendment, felt that the bill 
then pending should not contain controver- 
sial Taft-Hartley amendments. 

This year I introduced Senate bill 632 on 
this subject, thus making this the fifth Con- 
gress in a row that such a proposal has been 
before the Congress, though the problem is 
still with us. Again, during floor debate on 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill, I offered this pro- 
posal as an amendment, but it was defeated 
for the same reason it was defeated last year 
when offered as a floor amendment. How- 
ever, during consideration of the amendment 
this year we were promised hearings on this 
subject—which promise is being fulfilled 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier, the pas- 
sage of S. 632 or similar legislation, was made 
necessary by the interpretation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act as amended by 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the so-called Wisconsin case 
(Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employees of Amer- 
ica, Division 998, et al. v. Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, 340 U.S. 383, 71 S. Ct. 
359, 95 L. ed. 354.), dated February 26, 1951. 
The net result of the majority opinion in 
that case was that a Wisconsin statute, which 
prohibited strikes against public utilities and 
provided for compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes after an impasse in collective bar- 
gaining has been reached, was invalid, be- 
cause it was in conflict with the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

I have studied the case rather carefully, 
and I find myself in complete agreement with 
the strong dissenting opinion written by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, joined by Mr. Justice 
Burton and Mr. Justice Minton. I feel as 
did the principal Senate author of the act 
in question, the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
that the majority of the Court came forward 
with a highly strained interpretation of the 
intent of Congress in the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, and one which was 
never anticipated by its sponsors. Senator 
Taft made no secret of his complete disagree- 
ment with the majority opinion, and ex- 
pressed himself strongly to me on the sub- 
ject on several occasions. His comments in 
this regard were of particular interest to me 
in view of the fact that both the majority 
and the dissenting opinions refer to some of 
the same comments made by Senator Taft 
during the 1947 debate in support of their 
interpretation of the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Also, it is clear from the record that an- 
other coauthor of the bill, former Congress- 
man Hartley, had a completely different in- 
terpretation of the intent of the bill from 
that ascribed to it by the Supreme Court. 
I quote the following from page 6383 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4, 1947: 

“Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. HARTLEY. I yield. 

“Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the very fine ex- 
position he is making of the conference 
report. I would like to ask the gentleman 
about that portion which pertains to the 
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validity of State laws. Wisconsin and other 
States have their own labor relations laws. 
We are very anxious that disputes be settled 
at the State level insofar as it is possible. 
Can the gentleman give us assurance on that 
proposition, so that it is a matter of record, 
that that is the sense of the language of the 
report? 

“Mr. HARTLEY. That is the sense of the 
language of the bill and of the report. That 
is my interpretation of the bill, that this 
will not interfere with the State of Wiscon- 
sin in the administration of its own laws. 
In other words, this will not interfere with 
the validity of the laws within that State. 

“Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin. And it will 
permit as many of these disputes to be set- 
tled at the State level as possible? 

“Mr. HARTLEY. Exactly.” 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone could conceive of Congress intending 
to preempt a field of such vital importance 
to the general public—which had been 
entered by many local and State govern- 
ments—without providing a substitute for 
local procedure, under an act which con- 
tained in its declaration of policy the state- 
ment “and above all recognize under law 
that neither party has any right in its re- 
lations with any other to engage in acts or 
practices which would jeopardize the public 
health, safety, or interest,” and also the 
words “and to protect the rights of the pub- 
lic in connection with labor disputes affect- 
ing commerce.” In my opinion, the ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court went 
completely contrary to the expressed decla- 
ration of policy in the act, without specific 
language in the body of the act to justify 
such a departure, and by this interpretation 
the Supreme Court accomplished in part 
what the act was trying to prevent, by de- 
claring void all protective State laws deal- 
ing with strikes in public utilities and there- 
by permitting the public health and safety 
to be placed in jeopardy during public utility 
strikes. 

Congress made provision for threatened 
and actual strikes which would “if permitted 
to occur or continue, imperil the national 
health or safety,” and provided authority for 
the President of the United States to set in 
motion investigatory and judicial processes 
which would at least prevent a work stoppage 
for a period of 80-days, during which concili- 
ation, mediation, arbitration, and continued 
collective bargaining could operate to effect 
a settlement of the dispute. However, in the 
opinion of the majority of the Supreme 
Court, it left under the law a situation where 
the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
same people can be jeopardized without re- 
striction when they are affected in smaller 
groups—on a State or local level rather than 
a national level. 

The dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter states clearly what I believe to 
be not only the proper interpretation of the 
intent of Congress in this regard, but the 
only reasonable and logical interpretation. 
Speaking for the minority of the Court he 
stated: “But the careful consideration given 
to the problem of meeting nationwide emer- 
gencies and the failure to provide for emer- 
gencies other than those affecting the Nation 
as a whole do not imply paralysis of State 
police power. Rather, they imply that the 
States retain the power to protect the public 
interest in emergencies economically and 
practically confined within a State. It is not 
reasonable to impute to Congress the desire 
to leave States helpless in meeting local situ- 
ations when Congress restricted national in- 
tervention to national emergencies.” 

Florida is one of the States which has had 
its laws dealing with this subject declared 
invalid as a result of this decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

In 1947 by a vote of 33 to 0 in the State 
senate, and 74 to 12 in the house, the Florida 
Legislature passed a law requiring compul- 
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sory conciliation and arbitration when a 
stalemate has been reached in the collective 
bargaining process between employer and 
employee of a public utility. 

In order that the committee might have 
the text of the entire Florida law available, 
I ask permission to have printed in the record 
of these hearings at this point chapter 453 
of the Florida Statutes, entitled “Public 
Utility Arbitration Law.” (Not printed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, the Florida law de- 
fines the term “public utility employer” as 
an employer engaged “in the business of 
rendering electric power, light, heat, gas, 
water, communication or transportation 
services to the public of this State,” and then 
sets up a procedure to be followed when the 
collective bargaining processes reach an im- 
passe and stalemate, and when a party in in- 
terest requests the Governor to put it into 
operation, which includes: 

1, The appointment by the Governor of 
a conciliator who must effect a settlement 
within 30 days after appointment (an addi- 
tional 15 days may be allowed by the Gov- 
ernor) ; 

2. If the conciliation effort is unsuccessful 
the Governor may appoint an arbitration 
board which must hand down its decision 
within 60 days after appointment (Governor 
may for good cause extend 30 days); 

3. Within 15 days after the date of an 
order of the arbitration board, either party 
may petition the circuit court for a review 
of such order; and 

4. Thereafter, any interested party may 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Florida, 

The Governor may proceed with the above 
action only upon petition of one of the 
parties to the dispute and after concluding 
that the dispute, if not settled, “will cause 
or is likely to cause the interruption of the 
supply of a service on which the community 
affected is so dependent that the hardship 
would be inflicted on a substantial number 
of persons by a cessation of such service.” 

From and after the filing of a petition for 
the appointment of a conciliator, and until 
and unless the Governor shall determine 
that the failure to settle the dispute with 
respect to which such petition relates would 
not cause severe hardship to be inflicted on 
a substantial number of persons, no inter- 
ruptions of work and no strikes or slow- 
downs by the employees, and no lockout or 
other work stoppage by the employer, are 
permitted, until the statutory procedure has 
been exhausted or during the effective period 
of any order issued by the board of arbitra- 
tion pursuant to the law. 

I think this committee will be interested 
in the origin of the language contained in 
the Florida law. After a hearing had been 
held before a senate committee of the State 
Legislature of Florida on this subject, the 
committee requested labor and public utility 
officials to get together and come up with 
language for a bill which was mutually 
satisfactory, and the bill which was unani- 
mously passed by the senate, and passed by 
an overwhelming majority in the house, was 
drafted at a conference participated in by 
the chief counsel of the State federation of 
labor and the State president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

It is comforting to know that reasonable 
men from labor and management can still 
sit down and come up with effective and mu- 
tually satisfactory programs for the protec- 
tion of the public health and safety when 
properly encouraged to do so, and that is 
exactly what happened with reference to 
this Florida law. With such cooperation from 
public-spirited representatives of labor and 
management being exhibited concerning this 
subject in my State, it was indeed discourag- 
ing to have a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
result in our law being declared invalid by 
our State supreme court. 
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Mr. Chairman, in that connection I ask to 
have printed at this point a copy of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Florida, 
filed May 5, 1953, declaring invalid the 
Florida public utilities arbitration law. 
(Not printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Also, I ask to have printed table 6 entitled 
“Regulation of Disputes in Public Utilities, 
etc.,” and table 7 entitled Compulsory Medi- 
ation and Arbitration” volume 4, Labor Re- 
lations Reporter. I obtained these tables 
from the Library of Congress last year and 
I have been advised that these tables are 
still accurate, based on the latest informa- 
tion available to the Library. (Not printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Table 6 shows 18 States—including Ha- 
wali—as having laws regulating disputes in 
public utilities, government services, or es- 
sential industries. Some of these laws have 
been held unconstitutional by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; one is considered unconstitu- 
tional in an opinion by the State’s attorney 
general; and as already stated, the Florida 
law was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court of Florida. 

Of interest in this table is the fact that 
even since the Wisconsin case two states, 
Virginia (1952) and Maryland (1956) have 
enacted laws regulating disputes in public 
utilities. 

The treatment of this subject in these 
laws varies greatly. Some of them ban 
strikes and lockouts under a statutory pro- 
cedure for compulsory arbitration (as in 
Florida); some provide for seizure and op- 
eration by the State; one permits no strikes 
until 60 days after written notice of inten- 
tion to strike to a board of mediation and the 
other party; others do not ban strikes but 
provide penalties for picketing and sabotage, 
or provide for mediation of disputes; and 
various other methods are employed to han- 
dle the problem. 

Different States have different methods 
for handling such matters, and many have 
no laws dealing with this subject, but cer- 
tainly they should be permitted to take 
jurisdiction over labor-management prob- 
lems in a field of such vital concern to the 
local people. 

In my State we have had unfortunate ex- 
periences with this situation. I have already 
mentioned that in a case passed upon by the 
Florida Supreme Court, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Wisconsin case was 
followed in such a way as to knock out the 
Florida statute. I think our court was Cor- 
rect in its action. After all, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was 
binding. 

That particular case arose in the city of 
Miami and grew out of the local transit sys- 
tem strike which resulted in the very great 
hurt of the city and its people, but particu- 
larly to the hurt of people who work with 
their hands and who have to patronize the 
public-utility transportation system, not 
having cars of their own in which to go to 
their places of work. 

I have had repeatedly made to me by 
humble citizens of my own State both within 
unions and outside of unions—and I cer- 
tainly agree with them—the point that the 
people of humble background economically 
and the people who work with their hands, 
many of whom do not have cars of their own 
and could not move out of the city if there 
should be a stoppage of power, light, elec- 
tricity, or gas, would be the ones worse hurt 
if there were a stoppage or a shutdown of 
any of these necessary public utilities. 

Last year in Jacksonville, the second 
largest city in the State, we had an 83-day 
strike which tied up its public transporta- 
tion system. This strike was in progress 
when I testified before this subcommittee 
last year and I read into the record at that 
time portions of an editorial from the Tampa 
Tribune bearing upon this strike and upon 
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the hope of that editorial writer that the 
measure before you today might be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask to have printed at 
this point excerpts from that editorial of 
May 3, 1958, from the Tampa 
Tribune. (Not printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

The Senator from Florida did not so plan 
it, but again this year when the Senate was 
considering the Kennedy-Ervin bill we had 
in progress in Florida another major strike 
against a public utility which illustrated 
clearly the need for action in this feld. 
In this strike which lasted for a period of 
30 days, there was no issue regarding wages 
and working conditions. The sole issue was 
whether the union could compel the com- 
pany to recognize the union as the repre- 
sentative for foremen. Incidentally, of 65 
first-line supervisors (including foremen), 
58, or about 90 percent, stayed on the job. 

It was a bitter strike. After the first 3 
days of the strike the Pensacola Journal 
made the following comment in an editorial 
on the subject: 

“Violence and threats of violence, sabotage 
and attempts at sabotage have marked the 
short period since members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
struck the Gulf Power Co. in an effort to 
gain union control of foremen and super- 
visors. 

“A bomb scare; threat of personal injury 
to an unaffected woman employee; attempts 
to short circuit powerlines, some of which 
have been successful, causing blackouts; the 
beating of a telephone company repairman 
who crossed a picket line to do his job; 
threats against store operators who receive 
power bill payments as a public service. 
These are some of the incidents which oc- 
curred in the first 3 days of the strike.” 

Subsequent to that time we saw headlines 
such as “Two More Gulf Poles Wrecked By 
Blasts—Saboteurs Use Dynamite, Fail To 
Sever Lines.“ (Pensacola News-Journal, 
Apr. 5, 1959.) 

Those poles were on a 110,000-volt power 
line. A complete blackout in the county 
would have resulted had the lines been sey- 
ered by the explosion, and the fallen wires 
would have endangered the very lives of peo- 
ple in the area. A package of dynamite was 
discovered wrapped around a third pole in 
the area but fortunately it failed to ex- 
plode. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask to have inserted in 
the hearing record at this point an edi- 
torial entitled Loss of Power Endangers Life, 
Health, Property” from the Pensacola News- 
Journal of April 5, 1959, which I think sums 
up this particular strike briefly, tersely, and 
fairly, and also an editorial entitled “Vio- 
lence and Sabotage React Against Unions” 
of March 27, 1959, from the Pensacola Journal 
which gives what I feel is good advice to 
labor unions which place themselves in such 
an impossible position as we witnessed in 
this particular strike. (Not printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented the basic 
facts as I understand them concerning the 
“no man's land” in connection with pre- 
venting stoppage of services in public utili- 
ties, and without rearguing the Wisconsin 
case, it is perfectly clear to me that the 
major proponents of the Taft-Hartley Act 
never intended any such result when that 
act was passed. Regardless of that fact, how- 
ever, the basic problem is with us—it is 
serious—and it demands early attention. 

In my opinion, public utilities are in a 
category by themselves in the labor-manage- 
ment picture. They provide services—gen- 
erally and necessarily as a government-ap- 
proved monopoly under exclusive franchise— 
which are vital to the livelihood and the 
healthful and normal living of the people of 
the areas served. They function as agen- 
cies licensed by the government to serve the 
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public in necessary fields and should be so 
treated. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the dissenting 
opinion in the Wisconsin case stated: “A 
stoppage in utility service so clearly involves 
the needs of a community as to evoke in- 
stinctively the power of government.” 

The function of public utilities is clearly 
expressed by Prof. Clarence M. Updegraff in 
86 Iowa Law Review 61, in the following 
words: 

“It will be recognized that since all pub- 
lic utility properties are owned and operated 
for purposes which entitle the utility com- 
panies to take lands of private owners for 
their use without violating the ‘due process’ 
clause, the utility is in the most complete 
sense discharging a ‘public service’. It is 
analogous to a branch or department of the 
State government. Virtually all of the busi- 
nesses now referred to as public utilities are 
in one part of the world or another, com- 
monly owned and operated by sovereign 
States, so that in a very real and correct 
sense it may be said that the public utilities 
are to be identified with Government agen- 
cies for which they are, in a sense, substi- 
tuted. Since they have become monopolies 
because of their duty. like that of the Gov- 
ernment, to serve all at reasonable rates, 
they have reached a point of development 
where it becomes necessary to sustain their 
unfailing operation, just as Government it- 
self is sustained. This is to secure protec- 
tion of the health, public safety, and gen- 
eral welfare of the population or general 
public. Indeed, the public health, morals, 
safety, and general welfare (so zealously 
guarded by the sovereign police power) 
would be much more quickly impaired by 
discontinuance of certain public-utility serv- 
ices than by temporary suspension of many 
governmental agencies.” 

It seems to me to be completely beyond 
the realm of reason and good judgment for 
anyone to seriously contend that States 
should not have jurisdiction to prevent 
strikes in public utilities when the interrup- 
tion of the performance of responsibilities 
will result in cutting off vital services to 
strategically important industrial areas; or 
in depriving hundreds of thousands of 
homes of services essential to the safe and 
healthful living of the occupants thereof— 
services required for such functions as heat- 
ing, lighting and the preparation and pres- 
ervation of food; or in cutting off power to 
farmers necessary to operate milking ma- 
chines, poultry brooders, refrigeration equip- 
ment, water pumps, and the like; or in de- 
priving cities of the services necessary to 
maintain and operate such necessities as 
hospitals, traffic signals, police and fire alarm 
systems, hotels, and a multitude of other 
adjuncts of civilized existence which will oc- 
cur to you. 

Is it not the proper function of local gov- 
ernments to insist upon adequate transpor- 
tation for workers in order that they may 
be gainfully employed so as to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for their families? I 
hasten to add that it is generally those who 
do not earn large salaries that make the 
greatest use of public transportation. sys- 
tems, because the man who owns one, two, 
or three cars is not greatly inconvenienced 
by transit strikes. Nor does the strike which 
prevents proper heating of homes place tre- 
mendous hardships on wealthy people who 
might take advantage of the ready-made ex- 
cuse to visit Florida or other warm climates, 
until the strike is over, or to visit their 
country or vacation lodge or home or visit 
temporarily in a hotel or motel in an unaf- 
fected area. 

Public utilities have been placed in a posi- 
tion of great importance to the general pub- 
He by State and local laws, and they have 
been stripped by law of many of the freedoms 
and privileges which other industrial and 
commercial organizations enjoy because of 
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that fact. They are strictly regulated and 
are sometimes compelled to supply services to 
certain areas and classes against the wishes 
and judgment of the owners and manage- 
ment because of the economics involved. 
Their expansion and contraction of facili- 
ties are carefully controlled and their entire 
operations come under the close scrutiny and 
general control of some government agency. 

Under such circumstances, I strongly feel 
that States must retain jurisdiction over 
labor-management relations in public utili- 
ties in order to properly protect their citi- 
zens. I agree with the statement of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis quoted by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter in his dissent in the Wisconsin case: 
“All rights are derived from the purposes of 
the society in which they exist; above all 
rights rises duty to the community.” 

In fairness to the distinguished chairman 
of this subcommittee, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy), I think that it 
should be said that in a colloquy on this sub- 
ject on the Senate floor in 1954 he expressed 
sympathy with our problem and a willing- 
ness to help solve it. But the thing that 
puzzles me—-and distresses me—is that over 
a period of 8 years there has been no move 
by the Congress to correct this dangerous 
situation in spite of the fact that (1) the 
chairman of this subcommittee has publicly 
recognized the problem; (2) the President 
of the United States has recommended to the 
Congress that this problem be corrected; 
(3) testimony has been received by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee recommending that 
States be given the power to deal with work 
stoppage in “gas and electric utilities and in 
other situations” by a man who is recognized 
by this committee as one of the best in- 
formed experts in the Nation in the field of 
labor law—which is clearly illustrated by the 
fact that throughout the floor debate on the 
Kennedy-Ives bill of last year and the Ken- 
nedy-Er vin bill of this year he was at the side 
of the distinguished chairman of the labor 
subcommittee, as his chief adviser; (4) state- 
ments of other experts in this field clearly 
emphasizing the necessity for protection of 
the general public by assuring against work 
stoppages in vital public utilities; and (5) in 
spite of repeated statements by the Senate 
and House coauthors of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the effect that such a condition was never 
intended in the passage of that act. 

I have said on numerous occasions that I 
have no great pride of authorship with ref- 
erence to the pending measure and that Iam 
willing to go along with the committee on 
any reasonable amendments to the bill which 
would not remove from its coverage the mere 
skeleton or the mere essence of necessary 
services required in any civilized community. 
The distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee has said that he feels the bill as in- 
troduced over the last 8 years is too broad 
in its coverage and in order to meet that ob- 
jection I offer for committee consideration 
the following language which is much nar- 
rower and which covers what seems to me to 
be the absolute minimum of services neces- 
sary to protect the health and safety of peo- 
ple living in communities throughout the 
Nation: 

“Nothing in this Act or the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, shall be con- 
strued to nullify the provisions of any State 
or Territorial law which regulate or prohibit 
strikes by employees of a public utility; or 
which regulate or prohibit lockouts by a 
public utility. 

“As used in this subsection the term ‘pub- 
lic utility” means an employer engaged in the 
business of furnishing water, gas, electric 
power, or passenger transportation services 
to the public.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we seldom 
think of the furnishing of water as a public 
utility service, but in the last comprehensive 
survey (1946-47) there were 5,000 privately 
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owned water facilities; 11,326 publicly owned 
water facilities and 120 owned jointly. I un- 
derstand that there has been no noticeable 
trend either toward public or private fa- 
cilities since that survey. As of January 1. 
1958, approximately 148 cities with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and above were supplied with 
water by private facilities, but of course 
there is a greater percentage of smaller com- 
munities supplied by private water facilities 
than is the case with larger cities. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Also, I ask leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a thermo- 
fax copy of the transcript made by the 
Official Reporter at that time of the col- 
loquy between the then Senator Kennedy 
and myself. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator KENNEDY. Does that conclude your 
statement, Senator? 

Senator HolLAN D. That concludes it. 

Senator KENNEDY. The rest of the state- 
ment then may be placed in the record. 

Senator, I will say two things. First, the 
committee which the Labor Committee has 
set up to look into the whole field of labor- 
management relations, which is chairmaned 
by Professor Cox, to whom the Senator has 
referred, is going to look into this problem 
and is going to make some recommendations 
on it. I discussed the matter with Professor 
Cox, and he has a special interest in 
it, as his testimony has revealed, and I think 
that interest is reflected in his quotation, 
which the Senator from Florida has referred 
to. So I am hopeful that this committee, 
this blue ribbon committee, will make ap- 
propriate recommendations in the field. 

Second, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment as suggested, the revised language, is 
preferable to the original language. It does 
narrow the area, I think, to matters which 
are of substantive importance, although I am 
not completely convinced that all forms of 
transportation should be included. 

Third, it would seem to me it might be 
appropriate for the Congress to give approval 
to State laws dealing with State emergencies 
which parallel Federal laws in this field. In 
other words, we do not provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration of Federal emergencies 
which affect the security of the United States, 
but rather we set up a procedure to deal with 
these national emergencies which fall short 
of the compulsory arbitration. I am wonder- 
ing if it might not be appropriate—and I 
raise this only as a question, and am not 
stating a position on it—for the Federal 
Government to give consent to the States 
for State laws which set up a similar pro- 
cedure for State emergencies which involve 
interstate commerce, in other words, where 
the Federal Government had jurisdiction— 
or permit the State governments to enter 
into that field where their procedures are 
comparable, for State emergencies, to pro- 
ceed, with the Federal Government, to set up 
for a national emergency 

Senator HoLLAND. Well, of course, that 
would be some improvement over the present 
“no man's land” situation in this field. I 
do not think it would be as adequate as the 
suggestion which I have made, which I think 
is a minimum, because I think the States 
should be left some discretion, and they have 
shown considerable variety of opinion in 
dealing with this subject matter. And I still 
think that the State legislature and the State 
Governor and the people of the State are 
better able than we are here at the Washing- 
ton level to determine how to deal with the 
problems which are of vital importance to 
us. And I think it is sound and helpful to 
find a difference in opinion, and a difference 
in the methods in treatment, as adopted by 
the several States, and I believe that the dis- 
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tinguished chairman will agree with me on 
that. 

The other thing would, in effect, simply 
mean that we would state, as I understand 
the suggestion of the chairman, that we 
would simply state it as a matter of Federal 
policy, that States could, if they desired to 
do so, create an agency which would have 
authority to delay strikes or walkouts in 
the method now done in the matters of na- 
tional emergencies. I do not think the na- 
tional emergencies are at all comparable in 
their vital effects upon the living conditions 
of people to these things that happen in the 
shut off of vital public utilities, For in- 
stance, a shut off in water service to 500,000 
people in one area served by one company in 
New York, or to 600,000 people served by one 
utility in St. Louis County out of the city 
of St. Louis. 

Senator KENNEDY. Senator, the fact is we 
have not had that kind of cutoff, which indi- 
cates the parties involved operate under re- 
straint which the situation compels because 
of the serious effect of their action. So far, 
they have withheld any action which would 
deny water to the people. 

Senator HOLLAND. I do not understand the 
Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. The point I am making 
is you have not had any water shortage or 
denial of water service to people in counties 
which you discussed. 

Senator HoLLAND. No. And I remember 
last time I argued this the Senator said, in 
effect, we had had no trouble except under 
transportation. But we have this serious 
power strike which has happened since that 
time, which we certainly did not anticipate, 
and it is just as possible, just as probable, 
that the employees in a great water system 
would fail to recognize their high responsi- 
bility, as in the case of the power system, and 
just as possible in the case of the gas systems. 
And I do not think I have to call attention to 
the fact that in many homes, and particularly 
humble homes, either electric power or gas 
is the sole method of preparing food, or stor- 
ing food, refrigerating food, and they are just 
absolutely necessary to civilized existence. 
And I can see a great difference between that 
and the matter of Federal emergency in such 
a field as maritime transportation, where I 
believe the Taft-Hartley Act has been used 
twice, or three times, and in a field like the 
mining or coal, where the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been used, as I recall it, twice, and the 
other fields where it would apply. 

There is nothing like the violent, imme- 
diate, terrible impact upon living in homes, 
both humble and high, that is occasioned by 
the shutting off of vital public utilities serv- 
ices, and they are just as apt to happen, I 
think, in one field as another. 

Senator KENNEDY. I want to just assure the 
Senator that this matter is of interest to the 
committee and to the chairman, and while 
there may not be action on this legislation in 
this session, before the subcommittee or the 
full committee, nevertheless it is under con- 
sideration by the select committee, and we 
are going to begin hearings on their recom- 
mendations in January. So that if the com- 
mittee takes no action this year, the matter 
is not dead. 

Senator HorlLAN D. Mr. Chairman, I thought 
I understood the chairman to say on the floor 
that his subcommittee would, within 44 days, 
take action, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, on this matter and report it to the full 
committee. 

Senator KENNEDY. Yes, 

Senator HoLLAND. And there, of course, a 
larger group becomes responsible. I person- 
ally think that the 6 months’ time between 
now and January is too long a time to risk, 
this field being still unfilled, and I personally 
think it is unwise to put possible action over 
to an election year. And I think since we 
have started every year seasonably and at the 
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very first at every Congress, that we are en- 
titled to speedy action. 

Now I have investigated the possibility of 
action by the blue ribbon committee, and I 
am told that the blue ribbon committee does 
not expect to become active again until the 
first of the year. 

Senator KENNEDY. The Senator is misin- 
formed, The committee is going to make its 
report by the 7th of December. 

Senator HoLLAND. Well, there will be no 
further meeting or action by the blue rib- 
bon committee during this session of the 
Congress. Now, that means we are held up 
as to the possibility of any floor action until 
next year, which is an election year. 

Senator KENNEDY. Let's make it clear, I am 
not in agreement with the Senator on this 
bill, so it is not a question of delaying action. 
I do not agree with the Senate bill in the 
presently constituted form. It is not a ques- 
tion of delaying on something we are both 
in agreement on, there is a disagreement. 

Now I am just attempting to meet the 
commitment which I made on the Senate 
floor in regard to holding a hearing on this 
bill. And the commitment, further, that 
the subcommittee will report to the full 
committee will also be met. And I am in- 
forming the Senator that the blue ribbon 
committee is concerned about his problem, 
will make a recommendation to the subcom- 
mittee, and the subcommittee is going to 
hold hearings in January on all of the recom- 
mendations of the blue ribbon committee. 
If the full committee does not report the 
legislation the Senator has introduced to 
the floor of the Senate this year, I merely 
wanted to assure the Senator this does not 
represent the end of the matter. It is not 
merely a question of the procedure of the 
committee, the Senator and I are in dis- 
agreement with regard to the amendment 
which the Senator has introduced. That is 
all I was attempting to make clear. 

Senator HOLLAND. I think I understand 
the situation, Mr. Chairman, and I nopo 7 
the subcommittee will act promptly to 
port the measure to the full committee. 

There is the subject of just one delay that 
I would like to request, and that is for a 
chance for Professor Updegraff to be heard, 
because he is neither with labor nor with 
management. He is a very distinguished 
scholar in the two fields that are involved 
here, both public utilities and labor law, and 
recognized as a scholar throughout the Na- 
tion. He feels very strongly on this matter, 
I am informed—I have never had the chance 
to meet him—and he wants to be heard on 
it. I would hope that this subcommittee 
would accord him the chance to be heard 
on it provided that this can come within the 
next few days, which I believe it can. 

Senator KENNEDY. Well, the subcommit- 
tee has to hold some more hearings on the 
minimum wage. I will do my best, Senator, 
to have a meeting. We have a statement 
from him now. 

Senator HoLLAND. No, this statement that 
I listed is out of an article by him in the 
Law Review of the University of Iowa. 

Senator KENNEDY. If he could come at the 
conclusion of a hearing on minimum w. 
next Thursday, I would be glad to hear him, 
Senator. 

Senator HoLianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator KENNEDY. I will say this, Senator, 
I will do the best I can to arrange the sched- 
ule of the committee to have him. 

Senator HoLLAND, I appreciate that. May- 
be we can get him to introduce his state- 
ment in written form. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator KENNEDY. If the Senator from 
Florida desires to have him, I will make every 
effort to have him. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 o’clock p.m., the 
committee adjourned.) 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
learned from my office staff that when 
the full transcript came over to our office 
for correction of any portion in which I 
had a part, those who were handling it 
discovered that there was a sizable col- 
loquy between the then Senator John F. 
Kennedy and myself at the conclusion 
of my statement, which obviously con- 
stituted a part of my testimony, as well 
as certain statements between myself 
and the distinguished Senator who was 
then serving as chairman of that sub- 
committee. It was felt that that should 
be in our files, along with a copy of my 
own statement which was already there. 
A thermofax copy of that part of the 
transcript was made, and I am delighted 
that there was such foresight, because 
now it appears that otherwise the record 
would be lost. There are many things in 
that record which I very much wish to 
preserve. 

I have not been able to discover 
whether or not the blue ribbon commit- 
tee, headed by the distinguished Mr. 
Archibald Cox, who later became Solici- 
tor General, as mentioned by Senator 
Kennedy in our colloquy, ever made their 
report and I am also advised by the 
staff of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee that the subcommittee which 
conducted the hearings in May 1959 did 
not make a report which it expected to 
make in early 1960. I find no fault with 
anyone on this account because we all 
know that shortly after the hearings 
Senator Kennedy launched his successful 
campaign for the Presidency and it was 
impossible for him to maintain a full 
schedule of activity in the Senate during 
the period mentioned. I simply want to 
state at this time that I regret deeply 
that not only is there no printed copy 
of the hearing, but even the transcript 
seems to have been misplaced, or at least 
it is not now available. 

I think I should say at this time that 
the substance of the colloquy, aside from 
the opinions expressed by the then Sen- 
ator Kennedy and myself, which will 
speak pretty clearly from the portion of 
the transcript which I have obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp, was 
that the so-called blue ribbon commit- 
tee, then headed by Mr. Archibald Cox, 
was studying this problem as well as 
some other problems relating to labor 
relations, that the work of that com- 
mittee was expected to be concluded by 
December 1959, and that Senator Ken- 
nedy was hoping to issue thereafter, a 
report of the subcommittee shortly after 
we resumed our work in January of 1960. 
That apparently proved to be impossible, 
but I have not been able to determine 
at this time, though I hope we can deter- 
mine, whether Mr. Cox and his commit- 
tee were able to continue and complete 
their services. The reason I am partic- 
ularly concerned about that is that Mr. 
Cox has already stated, in one of the 
hearings in Congress, that he favored 
giving back to the States the control of 
certain of their public utilities, insofar 
as it would give them the power to pre- 
vent stoppages and strikes and lockouts 
in utilities of great importance to every 
community. 
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I have been hoping for a great deal 
to come from that report of the blue rib- 
bon committee. Apparently it was either 
never made or, if it was made, we can- 
not now discover it. 

To go back to my principal subject, 
now that the people of this country must 
realize the crippling effect that strikes 
in public utilities can have on the econ- 
omy—and they cannot fail to realize it 
when they have seen what has happened 
as a result of the New York transit 
strike—not only in our cities and States, 
but also to the Nation, I am hopeful that 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to which my bill, S. 209, again has 
been referred, will hold early hearings 
on that proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, as I said at the commit- 
tee hearing, I am not anxious to have the 
form adopted which I suggested. I am 
not proud of my own version, but I am 
intensely anxious that Congress go back 
and correct the mistake which was made 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its Wisconsin ruling by making 
it abundantly clear that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was never intended to disturb the 
jurisdiction of the several States in this 
particular field; namely, the right of the 
States, by their own police laws, to pre- 
vent work stoppages on public utilities 
which are of vast importance to the 
people. 

Not only have we observed the recent 
strike in New York but in Florida also. 
As a result of the Wisconsin decision, our 
own State supreme court had to rule 
that the Florida statute was unenforce- 
able. I believe they were sound in that 
ruling, because I am not one of those 
who believe we can lay on the shelf and 
forget about a deliberate decision of the 
Supreme Court, even if it is only a ma- 
jority decision, and even if I believe that 
the opinion written by the minority—in 
this case, it was a minority of three 
Justices who supported the opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Felix Frankfurter, which 
I believe to be a masterpiece—is the 
correct decision. 

In that opinion, Justice Felix Frank- 
furter pointed out that there was nothing 
in the national picture of a national 
emergency—attempted to be dealt with 
so effectively in the Taft-Hartley Act— 
that began to compare with the emer- 
gency in a community where, for in- 
stance, water might be cut off by a strike. 

I was surprised to find that several 
thousand communities in the Nation are 
still being supplied by water owned by 
privately administered water companies. 
When power can be cut off, or gas can be 
cut off, or when any of the utilities which 
are so completely necessary to the func- 
tioning of a civilized community can be 
cut off, there is real hardship. 

Mr. President, of course that kind of 
hardship is visited much more directly, 
and in much greater proportion, upon the 
people of modest means, as we found out 
in my own State in the case of the trans- 
portation strikes in Miami and Jackson- 
ville. Those who had automobiles were 
well able to go where they wished. Even 
when there was a power strike, those 
who had automobiles and owned a coun- 
try home or a camping house out on a 
lake somewhere could go there, but the 
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people working for a living, as was the 
case in the recent New York transit 
strike, are more directly affected and 
most grievously hurt by that kind of 
strike. Consequently, I am hoping that 
we may come back to that decision and 
correct it. 

Before I leave that part of my discus- 
sion, let me say that no one was more 
seriously out of humor with the decision 
of the Supreme Court than was the late 
Senator Taft and Mr. Hartley. I talked 
with both of them about it. 

As to Mr. Hartley, he engaged in a col- 
loquy on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in which a specific question 
came up as to whether a State could 
lose its jurisdiction in that field, and he 
assured the questioner that such was not 
the case, that jurisdiction to handle the 
prevention of strikes and stoppages of 
public utilities was left to the States. 

In the case of the late Senator Taft, 
he thought he had directly dealt with 
it in the course of debate, and he felt 
keenly that the decision of the majority 
of the Court in the Wisconsin case was 
not only a tragedy, but was also not a 
correct interpretation of either the ob- 
jectives or the actual meaning of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now that the people of this country 
must realize the crippling effect that 
strikes in public utilities can have on 
the economy, not only in our cities and 
States, but also to the Nation, I am 
hopeful that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, to which my bill, 
S. 209, again has been referred, will hold 
Soe hearings on that proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, proponents of repeal of 
section 14(b) attempt to create the im- 
pression that the authority of the States 
to enact right-to-work laws began with 
the adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947. This is without foundation. The 
States had the power and authority to 
adopt such laws before the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted and before the Wagner 
Act was enacted and before the passage 
of any of the other labor statutes which 
have been adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As I have previously stated, Florida 
adopted its right-to-work amendment 
to its constitution in 1944, 3 years prior 
to the time that Congress considered 
and passed the Taft-Hartley Act. Ten 
other States also adopted right-to-work 
laws before Taft-Hartley and their con- 
stitutionality has been upheld in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
a number of decisions. The State 
courts of Florida and our State supreme 
court have upheld the validity of the 
Florida right-to-work law as have the 
Federal lower courts and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. I wili not elaborate on 
the various decisions at this time as I 
inserted in the Recor citations and cer- 
tain relevant quotations from decisions 
of the courts during my lengthy discus- 
sion of this matter on October 12, 1965. 

Mr. President, October 12 is Colum- 
bus Day, but it appears that, somehow, 
no Senator discovered that the Senate 
decided on that day, or following that 
day, not to favorably consider repeal of 
section 14(b). 
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It is incomprehensible to me, consid- 
ering the numbers of Senators voting to 
refuse what was substantially the same 
proposal, a proposal to refuse to repeal 
section 14(b), only last October, that 
anyone would believe enough of them 
would have been driven by labor union 
pressure, or otherwise, to change their 
minds from that date to January of 
1966. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
there will be any substantial change of 
minds. I believe that it has been an 
unfortunate thing we began this ses- 
sion of Congress with this quite futile 
effort, when we have so many construc- 
tive things to do. At least, I believe it 
is futile. It has been shown to be such 
by what happened last October. We 
should have discovered it at that time. 

There is enough to challenge us in the 
international and domestic fields so that 
we may speedily lay aside that effort, 
which is not getting us anywhere at all. 

The attitude on the part of the people 
of Florida has been shown by numerous 
polls taken at various times, and par- 
ticularly in recent times, but it has been 
also shown by other public actions, 
which I shall cite briefly. 

I cited them much more in detail in 
my remarks of last October 12. 

On a number of occasions since the 
adoption of the Florida right-to-work 
amendment in 1944 the people of Florida 
through their elected representatives 
have turned back union supported efforts 
to have it revoked. For example, in the 
1949 session of the Florida Legislature 
separate resolutions were offered in the 
house and senate to amend section 12 
of the bill of rights so as to eliminate the 
right-to-work provision. Public reac- 
tion against these resolutions was so 
powerful that after they were referred to 
the respective legislative committees no 
further action was taken. They simply 
died in committee. Again in the 1951 
session of the legislature a union-spon- 
sored bill to repeal the right to work pro- 
vision of the bill of rights was allowed 
to die in committee, as had the earlier 
proposals. The people of Florida have 
clearly shown their strong desire to re- 
tain our right-to-work law. 

Mr. President, the effect that strikes 
can have on the economy of our country 
was forcefully shown in the recent strike 
by the Transportation Union in New 
York City, and I should like at this time 
to read into the Record various editorials 
that have appeared in Florida papers in 
regard to this strike. Florida editorials 
have also pointed out repeatedly that the 
New York Transit strike should strength- 
en our determination to hold onto 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
am sure that that strike has had that re- 
sult which was also evident as a result 
of previous unfortunate strikes in recent 
months which have so completely ig- 
nored the public interest. 

Mr. President, I do not need to relate 
the other strikes. I believe they are fresh 
in our memories. One of them was the 
ammunition strike, which shut down for 
several days the operation of the only 
plant in which the ammunition used by 
those who are firing small arms in the 
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United States forces in Vietnam was be- 
ing produced. 

The reaction in my State of Florida 
was terrific and fearful. I could bring 
here dozens of editorials on that strike. 
I have not sought to do so. 

However, I do wish to put into the REC- 
orp—and I shall do so by reading several 
editorials what I believe to be the pub- 
lic sentiment in our State, as well stated 
in these editorials. First I should point 
out that the action in New York must 
have strengthened the convictions of 
those of us who do not believe that sec- 
tion 14(b) should be repealed. 

The first one I read is an able editorial 
entitled “Public Be Damned” from the 
Pensacola Journal of Friday, January 7, 


1966. 
PUBLIC BE DAMNED 


How could any American, after watching 
Michael J. Quill’s endless flow of bluster 
on television, ask Congress to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Imagine the power and inflated ego of 
future Michael J. Quills if States are denied 
the right to prevent compulsory unionism. 

Quill has given the city of New York a 
strike that has shut down bus and subway 
lines serving 6 million New Yorkers, a 
paralyzing, devastating walkout which could 
easily set some sort of new record for a 
strike which damages public interest. 

And this crippling state of affairs, as much 
as anything in recent years, represents the 
necessity to preserve right-to-work laws in 
Plorida and other States. 

Quill’s philosophy seems to be, “the pub- 
lic be damned.” 

He carried on his dialogue with the city 
by calling Mayor John Lindsay an “ass” and a 
“pipsqueak.” 

Newsday, the Long Island newspaper, sized 
up the union leader: 

“Quill, of course, is not only a union leader 
but an actor, as well. His blackthorn cane, 
his peat-thick brogue, the aggressive thrust 
of his chin and his coarse turn of phrase are 
all part of this role. In the past, at least, it 
seems to have been a successful act. Transit 
wages have risen by more than 55 percent in 
the past 10 years, and without recourse to 
a strike.” 

But Quill’s actions before going to jail 
went beyond merely acting. His off-again, 
on-again confrontations with the transit au- 
thority could hardly be called negotiations. 

It was not until 2 days before the strike 
began that Quill finally modified his original 
unrealistic package of wage and hour de- 
mands. The original proposals could not 
possibly have been met without a drastic up- 
ward revision of fares or a huge new sub- 
sidy: 

He repeatedly showed his contempt for the 
law and for the courts by destroying—or giv- 
ing the impression that he was destroying— 
court orders. And throughout it all, he 
maintains his flow of provocative and un- 
mitigated bluster. 

How do hourly wage workers in New York 
who are denied transportation to the job feel 
about Quill? To the man making $80 a 
week, one of Quill’s quips is hardly worth the 
loss of a day’s pay. What happens to New 
York workers if, as Quill predicts, the strike 
lasts a month or longer? 

Newsday, which is close to the scene of this 
tragedy, calls Quill “representative of the 
neanderthal in the labor movement.” 

Real negotiations, the search for true 
equity, is a high art. 

“It has nothing to do with mugging for 
cameras and mouthing inanities in the man- 
ner of a pugnacious leprechaun,” Newsday 
said. 

As a result, the health, safety, and eco- 
nomic well-being of a city of more than 8 
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million are being subjected to an irrespon- 
sible display of raw power. 

ess of the seriousness of Quill’s 
heart attack, he should never have been in 
jail. There are better ways to deal with 
stubborn union leaders. 

Remember John L. Lewis 20 years ago? 

His fine was $10,000, while the United Mine 
Workers were assessed $3,500,000. Three days 
later the walkout ended. 

We are sure Lewis would have relished the 
chance at similar martyrdom. It is money, 
not leadership, that is the life’s blood of big 
unions today. And New York Supreme Court 
Justice Abraham N. Geller could have gotten 
to the New York transport workers far more 
effectively by a fine than by starting Mike 
Quill on the way to labor martyrdom. 

With commuters attempting to bridge the 
mileage gap by using their own cars, bicycles, 
and shoe leather, the last few days indeed 
have been chaotic in a city dependent on an 
elaborate subway and bus system. 

If ever a strike is against the public's in- 
terest, this is it. 

The Transport Workers’ Union is demand- 
ing a 4-day, 32-hour week, a 30-percent in- 
crease in pay, retirement at half pay after 25 
years, higher health and welfare contribu- 
tions, and other benefits. The transit au- 
thority estimates this would cost $680 million 
over 2 years. Since the authority is oper- 
ating at a deficit, to meet the demands would 
mean a huge jump in the present 15-cent 
fare, or heavy State and Federal subsidies 
(the city being broke, too) or maybe both. 

It is a heavy price to pay. 

But Quill has made his position clear: The 
public be damned. 

And the people of New York are getting it 
in the neck. 

Yet there are those who still demand that 
Congress erase right-to-work laws. Then, 
perhaps, we could have a Michael Quill in 
every city demonstrating his labor leadership 
by paralyzing public utilities and supplying 
television audiences with an endless flow of 
bluster and dirty words. 


That editorial, while strong, does not 
overstate the situation. Those who 
were in New York with whom I have had 
the pleasure to talk—and I have talked 
with a good many of them—tell me that 
it was chaos such as one would expect 
after hostile action had been threatened, 
rather than the mere actions of a union 
leader in position of great power who 
did not recognize any responsibility to 
the public. 

The next editorial is from the Tampa 
Tribune of Tuesday, January 11, 1966. 
It too points up this whole question. It 
is entitled “Beneficial Blisters.” It 
reads: 

BENEFICIAL BLISTERS 

It’s pretty hard for a man who can't get 
to work to feel philosophical about New 
York City’s transit strike but in fact it may 
prove to be a fine thing. 

The strike already has brought evidence 
that there are limits, even in New York, to 
how far a labor union can go in defying the 
law. The transit workers’ demogogic Mike 
Quill and eight of his union associates were 
sent to jail for contempt of court (Quill sub- 
sequently was removed to a hospital with a 
real or feigned illness). The court now has 
under consideration the question of impos- 
ing a fine of up to $300,000 a day on the 
union as long as it defies an injunction 
against walkout. 

If the court hits the union treasury a pain- 
ful whack, as it should, it will restore a 
respect for law which has been sadly lack- 
ing in New York and other cities on the part 
of elements of organized labor. Union 
leaders have fostered the notion that strik- 
ers are somehow above and beyond any law, 
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and jelly-spined politicians have collab- 
orated in this anarchic practice, 

Firm enforcement in New York will help 
to destroy the idea that mob action under 
a strike placard is any more acceptable than 
mob action for any other motive. 

This, of itself, will be of great benefit. 

Then there is the possibility that the law- 
less action of the transit workers’ union, in 
paralyzing a city to enforce outrageous wage 
demands, may have its effect in Washington. 

It ought to suggest to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives the need for more rather than 
fewer checks on the power of labor leaders. 

Repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, sanctioning State right-to-work laws, 
already was regarded as uncertain in this 
session despite the AFL-CIO pressure and 
President Johnson’s backing. Mike Quill’s 
conduct may well disturb enough Senators 
to assure the retention of right-to-work laws 
for this year, at least. 

And, surveying the grave damage to an 
innocent public done by the New York strike, 
Congress could even be persuaded to take an 
action urged upon it for some years by Flor- 
ida’s Senator HoLLAND. That is to restore 
to the States the authority to forbid strikes 
in public utilities, including transit systems. 

This right was taken away several years 
ago by a U.S. Supreme Court ruling, in a 
Wisconsin bus strike, that Congress had as- 
sumed full authority over such labor disputes 
in passing the Taft-Hartley Act. (New 
York’s transit system is publicly owned, and 
strikers there violated a State law forbidding 
strikes by State or municipal employees.) 

Instead of repealing 14(b) Congress ought 
to add another section authorizing State no- 
strike laws as well as right-to-work laws. 

Abuses by the likes of Mike Quill can be 
stopped only when public indignation boils 
up strongly enough to cause lawmakers to 
fear the reaction of the unorganized voter 
more than reprisals by organized labor. 

The stranded New Yorker, with blisters 
on his feet and his mind, may contribute to 
just such a swing of the political pendulum. 


I hope that Senators will listen to that 
because I believe there has already been 
a swing of the political pendulum on this 
matter. I believe there will be more as 
people realize what a monstrous thing 
the New York strike was and how hor- 
rible for us to see leaders of a public 
union deliberately defying the court and 
using vilification of men in authority, as 
well as a judge who was doing his duty 
as he saw it. 

The next editorial is from the Deland 
Sun News of Thursday, January 13, 1966, 
entitled “A Dreadful Example of Labor 
Monopoly,” which I read, as follows: 

A DREADFUL EXAMPLE OF LABOR MONOPOLY 

The rapid transit strike and its crippling 
effect upon the economy of New York dealt a 
powerful blow to those advocating repeal of 
the right-to-work laws. 

When a union leader can tie up the busiest 
city in the United States, cause undue hard- 
ship to millions of working people and finan- 
cial catastrophe to business, it shows dra- 
matically the reasons the right-to-work laws 
should not be repealed. 

Union leaders claim they have a right to 
strike, but don’t the millions of others de- 
pendent on their services have the right to 
go to work and earn a living? 

Does a union by a strike have the right to 
destroy small businesses and cause their 
owners to lose their investments? These 
small businesses cannot operate without em- 
ployees. Whether it is a garment factory or 
a store, there can be no business without the 
worker. 

What would have happened if there had 
been a strike by the doctors and nurses at the 
hospital where Michael J. Quill, union presi- 
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dent, was taken after his heart attack? 
Would Quill have thought they had a right to 
strike even if it meant he might have died for 
lack of care? 

The power blackout in early November and 
the strike this month show the weaknesses of 
the big city metropolitan areas. 

It is unequivocally unfair that a person 
can be required to join a union in order to 
work, and yet this union can cause economic 
and financial upheaval by calling a strike and 
preventing other workers from going to their 
jobs. 

We think that Quill by his action has given 
Congress a dreadful example of what happens 
when a union has a monopoly. 

Florida has right-to-work laws, as do 18 
other States. Let’s keep them. 


The last of these editorials is from 
the Miami Herald, on the question of 
what it thought about the strike. It 
says it much in the same words as the 
other editorials. 

There have been no differences of 
opinion in the editorials that I saw. I 
saw not a single editorial that upheld 
the action of Mr. Quill or the action of 
those he represented. 

As to the question of section 14(b) the 
press is not so united. I believe that 
I am safe in saying that nine-tenths of 
our press stands back of our State con- 
stitution, and more firmly since the strike 
in New York, the strike in the munitions 
plant, and the maritime industry 
which affected the seaports of our State, 
such as Tampa, West Palm Beach, Miami, 
Key West, and others in many such 
businesses, without there being any con- 
nection with it at all except they hap- 
pen to be in a business paralyzed by the 
action of a few labor leaders. 

The next editorial is from the Miami 
Herald of Friday, January 14, 1966. It 
reads as follows: 


IN THE WAKE OF AN UGLY STRIKE 


The ugly New York transit strike was set- 
tled in the icy gray dawn yesterday and the 
end came just as tempers were about to 
reach the exploding point. 

The Transport Workers Union did not win 
its preposterous first demands. But it did 
win enough to cause jubilation among the 
union leaders who announced the settle- 
ment as a victory. 

The loot was a package well above $50 mil- 
lion annually and a wage increase well be- 
yond guidelines. considered noninflationary 
by the Federal Government. Almost cer- 
tainly it will mean a fare increase, so that 
part of the public which suffered most by the 
strike is hit hardest by the terms of its reso- 
lution, 

For New York it was a repetitious story. 
Wry tales sprang up about those who, in a 
year’s time, endured a housing pinch, a dock 
strike, a shortage of water, a taxi strike, a 
power failure that plunged the city into 
darkness, a newspaper strike and finally the 
unprecedented stoppage of public transpor- 
tation. How much more can the world’s 
largest metropolis take? 

For other metropolitan areas it raises ques- 
tions about the power of entrenched labor 
leaders to shut off public services, despite 
laws and courts, and plunge communities 
into chaos. 

New Yorkers, who may like to think they 
can handle any urban catastrophe in stride, 
were getting their backs up. In an unusual 
advertisement in the New York Times yes- 
terday, signed by an imposing cross-section 
of leadership, public officials were called on 
to restore transportation even if it meant 
calling out troops to man the buses and sub- 
way trains. 
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It concluded with this statement: 

“The committee, to which all who read 
this notice are invited to lend their support, 
intends to continue its efforts to find and 
urge for adoption ways and means equitable 
to all concerned, but with particular em- 
phasis on the rights and interests of the 
public, to arrive at fair labor agreements 
without the recurrent and irresponsible in- 
terruptions of essential public services with 
which we are presently afflicted.” 

In other words, compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes which directly affect the pub- 
lic. 

This is the answer to the Quills and others 
who bid judges drop dead and the public to 
choke on its own frustrations. If it should 
come to pass that angry lawmakers write it 
into hard statutes, the Quills et al. must real- 
ize that they asked for it. 


Mr. President, there have been literally 
hundreds of contributors’ letters to our 
newspapers in Florida. If there have 
been any that supported Quill’s action 
and the action of his union, they have 
escaped my notice. I suspect there have 
been some. However, I have seen a great 
many of them, and they have complained 
bitterly about the strike, about Quill, and 
about a system which would permit such 
a thing to happen to millions of innocent 
people. 

Here, for example, is a letter taken 
from the Miami News. The Miami News 
is a liberal paper in Miami. I have an 
editorial from that paper, and I may in- 
sert it later. However, here is a letter 
signed by one Alvin F. Schmidt, of North 
Miami, Fla., who says he was a union 
member for 26 years. I now read the 
letter into the RECORD: 

Ricut-To-Work Law COMING Ur AGAIN 
To the EDITOR: 

Come next Monday, Congress reconvenes 
and the Senate will take up where it left off. 
If you will remember, the repeal of 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was rise cold by 
the leadership of Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN 
and assisted by 46 other great Senators who 
voted against cloture intended to stop the 
filibuster. 

The 14(b) repeal will be on the agenda 
again and it deals with States having a so- 
called right-to-work law. For a better defi- 
nition it really should be called the “right-of- 
choice” or the “freedom-of-choice” law; the 
choice of each and every workingman or 
woman to make up their mind to join or not 
to join a union. The administration and 
the union bosses want 14(b) repealed so each 
worker will be compelled to join a union and 
pay dues. To me this is decidedly un-Amer- 
ican and violates our freedom of choice. 

I was a union member for 26 years and 
quit 2½ years ago because they violated the 
contract. They just want your dues and 
when you squawk they ignore you. I don't 
believe President Johnson and Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, along with Mr. Meany, will get their 
way. 

Folks who work for a living have a right to 
make their own decision—the right to join or 
not to join a union. Good unions don’t need 
compulsion and bad unions don't deserve it. 

ALVIN F. SCHMIDT. 


Mr. President, I was also intrigued by 
several letters written by college stu- 
dents, but the one I am about to read 
was, I thought, particularly good. I do 
not know the young man who wrote it. 
His letter was published in the Tampa 
Tribune of Sunday, January 23, and was 
sent from Lakeland. Probably the let- 
ter was written by a student of little 
Florida Southern College, although I do 
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not make that statement as a matter of 
fact. The letter reads: 


QUILL Is Pree; Way Nor OTHER 
LAWBREAKERS? 

LAKELAND.—Recently Michael J. Quill 
stood in front of a large gathering of news- 
men, who represented all of the large na- 
tional news agencies, and tore up a court 
order. This was done in open contempt of 
the law, and he was jailed along with eight 
other men. 

Yet 13 days later they all were free, by 
bargaining with the New York City govern- 
ment, whose hands were hopelessly tied. 

Nearly everyone has complained of the 
cost to the city—almost $1 billion—but the 
cost to democracy has not yet been assessed, 
And it cannot be assessed—not until some- 
one can put a price on the law. Yet this 
in effect was done. 

Mr. Quill was jailed because he broke the 
law, and was waiting for his day in court 
as the law dictates. He's free. But he's 
free because New York had to walk until he 
was released, not because a judge found him 
innocent, 

Now, democracy has a much heavier bur- 
den than walking because it has seen its law 
scornfully broken, and the offender freed 
without punishment. It seems to me, to 
have universally equal law that either he 
should be in jail, or that all lawbreakers 
should be free, 

I'm only a college student, and perhaps my 
youth will not allow me to see the justifica- 
tion of this, or maybe it’s a new part of the 
Great Society we hear so much about, but 
I don’t understand it. 

It appears to me that New York is only 
concerned about the financial loss, but was 
that the only loss? Is this proper for our 
society—great or not? 

I, for one, would rather crawl honestly 
than ride with injustice. How can we af- 
ford to “compromise” with the law? 

RICHARD M. HAYNES. 


Mr. President, I applaud that letter. I 
certainly approve what this young man 
has had to say. 

I mentioned a moment ago an editorial 
on this subject that was published in the 
Miami News, probably one of the three 
most liberal newspapers in Florida. I 
shall read it now, not to conclude the 
group of editorials. We have dozens of 
them; but I refer to these few in an 
effort to give a reasonable coverage from 
conservative and liberal sources, and 
from various parts of our State geo- 
graphically. This is the editorial from 
the Miami News of Friday, January 14, 
1966: 

UNION FLOUTED LAW— COURT Is BIGGEST LOSER 
IN NEw YORK STRIKE 

Anyone who believes the New York City 
transit strike has affected only the much- 
abused residents of that city is advised to 
read again the terms of settlement, 

True, the escalated wages of the bus and 
subway operators will be borne by the 3.5 
million riders. The 15-cent fare is certainly 
doomed. 

And throughout this 12-day, billion-dollar 
fiasco, it was the New Yorker who suffered the 
traffic jams, the business shutdowns, the 
loss of wages, and the monumental frustra- 
tion that accompanies a breakdown in public 
service. 

But the significance of this settlement 
from the national standpoint is that it 
rewards the illegal acts of the union and its 
leaders. 

“May the judge drop dead in his black 
robes,” said Boss Mike Quill, and although 
the judge survives, his powers appear quite 
dead. 

As part of the settlement, the union 
demanded and received immunity from the 
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fines requested because of their contempt of 
court. Mr. Quill and eight other officers were 
freed of the charges against them. 

The public is thus asked to forget that this 
monumental strike was forbidden by court 
order, that the order was defied, and that the 
whole affair was carried off in disdain of our 
system of laws. 

Well, the public may forget. But will 
other unions around the country forget? Or 
have other unions now learned that if they 
are big enough and militant enough, they 
can tell the law to drop dead and it will? 

A lot of people must wonder, as we do, 
whether a negotiating panel can mediate 
away the powers of the court, as this one 
apparently has done, The court is probably 
wondering about it too. It should. 


Mr. President, there are a number of 
other editorials that deal with the strike 
situation in New York, but not with its 
relationship to section 14(b) as a result. 
I should like to place them in the RECORD 
separately at this time. The first one is 
entitled “In Union There Is Weakness,” 
written by Russell Kay and published in 
the Florida Business Leader of Monday, 
January 24, 1966. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In UNION THERE Is WEAKNESS 
(By Russell Kay) 

Well there is some good coming out of the 
recent tr tion strike in New York; a 
lot of folks who had been needing exercise 
for years got it and there was more sure- 
enough fresh air in the city than most folks 
can remember. 

They say the “pen is mightier than the 
sword” but we are finding out that the 
“Quill is mightier than the politicians, the 
public interest, and the Supreme Court com- 
bined.” 

The situation isn’t pleasant for a thinking 
man to contemplate for it indicates what a 
few willful labor leaders can do not only to 
our large cities but to the Nation as a whole 
and this evil power has been handed to them 
on a silver platter by selfish politicians will- 
ing to sell their country down the river for 
labor votes, 

We have been asking for it for a long time 
and I am afraid the situation will get much 
worse before it gets better. 

No one ever thought a city like New York 
would be all snarled up and helpless by the 
action of one union. Nobody ever thought 
the day would come when a fanatical labor 
leader would tell a supreme court judge to 
“drop dead” on a national hookup but it has 
happened and we can thank the Congress 
and political bosses of the Nation who have 
brought it on through their coddling of 
labor over the years, 

We can brag about our Peace Corps, our 
medical aid for the aged, our foreign aid, and 
our Great Society, but all of it can come 
tumbling down in a mighty short time if 
some powerful labor group decides it is time 
to get tough and calls a general strike. 

That will be the day that America goes 
down the drain and don't kid yourself that 
it can't happen here. Our political leaders 
have set up the dominoes and they can all go 
down with a bang if somebody starts the 
reaction with one little push. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I read 
one paragraph from that editorial for 
emphasis: 

No one ever thought a city like New York 
would be all snarled up and helpless by the 
action of one union. Nobody ever thought 
the day would come when a fanatical labor 
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leader would tell a supreme court judge to 
“drop dead” on a national hookup but it has 
happened and we can thank the Congress 
and political bosses of the Nation who have 
brought it on through their coddling of 
labor over the years. 


I hope Senators will read that para- 
graph closely and attentively, and with 
particular application to the Senate and 
to each of us. 

If we continue to coddle labor unions 
and continue to take no notice of things 
like the New York strike, the munitions 
strike, the maritime strikes, the strikes 
at Cape Kennedy, and the strikes at other 
defense plants, we shall be doing exactly 
what this statement says. We shall be 
coddling labor. 

So far as the senior Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he does not propose 
to coddle labor in that way; and he knows 
from letters he has received from many 
responsible labor representatives in his 
State that they would not expect him to 
coddle them in that way, because they 
believe it would be wrong to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b). 

The second of the articles I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp was published in the 
Orlando Evening Star and is dated 
January 6, 1966. 

Mr. President, Orlando is one of our 
most rapidly growing cities. It knows 
something about growth. It is so attrac- 
tive that Walt Disney and Roy Rogers 
are going to move to the nearby neigh- 
borhood with their new attractions. 

The city is so attractive that it is 
growing by leaps and bounds, in the 
number of several thousand each month, 
It is becoming a very great city. 

The article reads: 

Can OnE Man KILL A Orry? 

Mike Quill has proven himself to be an 
ignorant, arrogant and irresponsible labor 
leader. His illness doesn’t change this ap- 
parent fact. 

It would appear to be true also that his 
paralyzing strike of New York City’s subways 
and buses not only does damage to the 
hard-pressed city and inconveniences the 15 
million residents of the metropolitan area 
but it also does great injury to the cause of 
labor and further endangers labor’s cherished 
right to strike. 

Mike Quill’s open contempt for a court 
order not only brought him a citation for 
civil contempt, but it also brands him as a 
lawless, irresponsible citizen who puts free- 
dom itself in jeopardy by stretching freedom 
into a license to disrupt and kill a city. 

His attitude is that of others in recent 
months who chose to practice principles 
which can lead but to anarchy. Like others 
equally irresponsible, Mike Quill flaunts a 
law he does not like and shows contempt not 
only for the courts but for his fellow citizens. 

It is not necessary here to argue the merits 
or demerits of the demands for a 32-hour 
week and a 30-percent increase in wage rates, 
but presumption of a union leader to para- 
lyze the Nation's greatest city through a 
strike of its vital transportation services, 
and in the face of a valid court order enjoin- 
ing such a reckless act, is of concern to us 
all. 

It would appear that our civilization is 
becoming entirely too complex for such an 
arrogant and irresponsible attitude as that 
shown by Mike Quill and his associates. In 
defying the court order, Quill said he would 
rather “rot in jail” than to call off the strike, 
and presumably he would rather see the city 
rot than to obey a court order which most 
will agree was both right and necessary. 
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Some concern must be shown for the busi- 
nesses and taxpayers who make up the tran- 
sit system’s deficits and have been losing an 
estimated $40 million a day. And some con- 
cern must be shown for the millions of citi- 
zens who depend on the system each day. 

New York City itself is in deep trouble. 
This strike will certainly drive more people 
and more businesses out of the city. Today's 
business-killing taxes will go even higher to 
make up for the lost revenues from the new 
flight of business and industry. 

One wonders if Mike Quill is trying to kill 
the once great and now sick Gotham. Some 
way must be found to stop such willful and 
irresponsible antics. 


Mr. President, these are rather strong 
words. I use them as my own, as well 
as read them from the editorial. I think 
they are justified by what is being done. 

I am sprinkling these articles pretty 
well all over our State because, while our 
State may not be entirely together on 
many things, such as reapportionment, 
it seems to be completely together on this 
point. 

I have an article from the Tallahassee 
Democrat of Wednesday, January 5, 
1966, entitled “Big City Frustrations.” 
The article reads as follows: 

Bic Crry FRUSTRATIONS 

New Yorkers must be patient people, or 
case-hardened, 

Here in recent months they’ve had a 25- 
day strike of major newspapers which cost 
them much in convenience and their mer- 
chants many thousands of dollars in lost 
business for lack of advertising space. 

Then that still incomprehensible loss of 
electric power that paralyzed nearly all com- 
merce and movement of the millions of peo- 
ple who live in that corner of the country. 

Now there’s the transit workers’ strike 
which in defiance of State law and court 
orders has stopped city-owned buses and 
subway trains, leaving people without cars 
stranded and people with cars jamming the 
streets in their efforts to get around. The 
mayor appeals to people to stay home, so 
commerce again is disrupted. 

Now all they need is a heavy snowstorm 
to make people wonder why they should live 
there and put up with all that when they 
could move to some quiet little town in the 
South or the West where a fellow can walk 
to work—or a fishing hole—in less time and 
with less energy output than it takes to 
catch a subway train. 

We suspect that most of them have such 
a yearning even in normal times; but these 
strikes and breaks which have plagued them 
must make them wonder about the kind of 
trap they'd be caught in if the tie-up came 
by some malicious or subversive action in- 
stead of by the willful orders of little groups 
of neighbors and through innocent mechan- 
ical blunders. 

It frightens us, and we don’t even have 
to go to New York for a visit. 


Mr. President, everybody has a home- 
town newspaper. In common with other 
Senators, I happen to have one. We 
have an extraordinarily good newspaper 
which is published twice a week. 

Its publisher is a wounded veteran of 
World War II, with a very fine record. 
His editorial was published in the Polk 
County Democrat on Thursday, January 
6, 1966, concerning the same subject, and 
is entitled Not a Martyr, but a Tyrant.” 
The editorial reads: 

Nor A MARTYR, BUT A TYRANT 

The television comedians are having a 
field day with the New York subway and bus 
strike. All the gags sound alike, the prin- 
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cipal one being that crime in the subway 
has been eliminated. On consecutive nights, 
Henry Morgan credited this feat to Labor 
Boss Mike Quill, and Sammy Davis, Jr., 
attributed it to Mayor John Lindsay. 

The comedians, however, are the only per- 
sons benefiting from the disgraceful situa- 
tion. New York merchants are estimated to 
be losing $100 million a day; theaters are 
closing or facing the threat of having to fold; 
residents and visitors are walking intermin- 
able distances or getting caught in impossi- 
ble traffic jams; the strikers themselves are 
losing income that they can never make up, 
whatever the final settlement of the dispute 
may be. 

But the chief losers are the forces of law 
and order. 


I emphasize the words from this 
young veteran: “But the chief losers are 
the forces of law and order.” 

I continue to read from the editorial: 

It is impossible to tell from the news 
dispatches just what the differences are 
between labor and management. Conse- 
quently, the outsider has no basis for 
judging which party comes closer to having 
justice on its side. 

The one crystal clear fact is that the strike 
was called, and is being continued, in direct 
defiance of a court order. For Mike Quill to 
consider himself more important than the 
mayor of New York is one thing; for him to 
rate himself and his union as superior to the 
law is quite another. 

This is bald anarchy, and cannot be tol- 
erated. Quill and eight of his fellow union 
officials have been jailed for contempt of 
court, it is true. Nevertheless, the buses and 
subway trains are not running, a mockery is 
being made of the court, and 8 million inno- 
cent bystanders are being penalized. 

If Quill chooses to go to jail rather than to 
obey a court order, that is his privilege. But 
the blind obedience to his orders of the 
members of his union destroys a portion of 
the foundation on which this Nation is 
built—the rule of law, not of men. 

Mike Quill may regard himself as a cru- 
sader and a martyr. He is not. He is a 
traitor to the law of his adopted country— 
the same law, incidentally, which made it 
possible for him to amass the tyrannical 
power that he is using so ruthlessly today. 


Mr. President, I am proud of this edi- 
torial writer. 

During the debate last October, I indi- 
cated that I had received several thou- 
sands of letters from citizens of my State, 
and that, of that number, perhaps hun- 
dreds—I did not count them—were from 
labor union members. 

I stated that I had selected quite a 
number of them which I expected to read 
into the Recorp because the letters 
showed such a variety of reasons for la- 
bor union members favoring the reten- 
tion of the right-to-work law and the 
defeat of this effort to repeal section 14 
(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, since Congress con- 
vened this session, that flow of letters has 
again started. We have received several 
hundred additional letters. I notice that 
my clerk thinks that we have received 
several thousand already. My guess is 
that it is certainly several hundred, and, 
perhaps it may have already reached 
1,000 or 2,000. 

Quite a number of those letters have 
come from new correspondents, who 
state that they are labor union members, 
that they are aroused by what has hap- 
pened, and that they do not want this bill 
to pass. They want the right-to-work 
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law to continue as a protection to them 
and to all workingmen. 

I am not willing, of course, to put the 
names of the writers in the RECORD, or 
such other facts as might possibly iden- 
tify the writer. I know to what length 
some of the irresponsible leaders of union 
labor would go in seeking punitive re- 
taliation, but the letters are available in 
my office and any Senator can see them, 
subject only to the restriction they must 
not disclose who they are from. 

The first letter I shall refer to is from 
Winter Haven, Fla., under date of Jan- 
uary 24. The letter reads, in part, as 
follows: 


The writer 76 years of age has been a sup- 
porter of organized labor for many years also 
a member at times of two different unions, 
one voluntary the other one forced. 

I am asking your continued fight against 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act as I feel it is every man’s right to 
work wherever there is a demand for his la- 
bor with or without union membership. 


Mr. President, here is another one, 
from Brooksville, Fla., January 20, 1966: 


Am and have been member labor union for 
28 years. Think an individual should, how- 
ever, have a right to make his own decision. 


Here is a letter from Jacksonville, Fla., 
dated January 18: 


I am a conductor on the Railroad 
and have been for — years. I am a member 
of the Order of Railroad Conductors & 
Brakemen labor organization and have been 
a card-carrying member for many years. 

I am concerned at the pressure that seems 
to be building up in the Congress to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
I understand would make it possible to force 
people to become members of labor unions, 
whether they approve of them or not. I 
strongly believe that every man should be 
able to join a labor union if he wishes to 
do so, but I feel equally strongly that it is 
not right to force anyone to belong to a 
labor union if he does not wish to do so. 
If section 14(b) should be repealed, it would 
mean that everyone would have to belong 
to a labor union as the price of holding a 
job and I think that is wrong. As it is now, 
the union officials know that they have to do 
the job right or the union will suffer. If 
membership in a labor union were compul- 
sory, it would remove the incentive for labor 
leaders to handle union affairs honestly and 
in the best interest of the men they repre- 
sent. 

Another great objection to compulsory 
unionism is that the union leaders can take 
my dues and use them for political purposes 
which I oppose. 

Many of my coworkers, who are also mem- 
bers of labor organizations, feel exactly as I 
do and I could get hundreds of signatures 
to a petition supporting these views. 

Sincerely yours, 


The next is from Jacksonville, Fla., 
dated January 22, 1966: 

As one humble constituent I should like 
to voice my intense opposition to repealing 
the Taft-Hartley 14(b) right-to-work law. I 
am not in the habit of writing our elected 
officials but now I believe it is time for the 
people to stand up and fight for the rights 
our forefathers fought and died for. What 
is a free country if a man cannot work 
where he pleases, without being coerced into 
joining a union? Lately it seems as if unions 
have become all-powerful: witness the re- 
cent New York transit strike and even honest 
elected officials cringe before their power. 
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Even in my own job I am a member of a 
union, but I have never attended a meeting 
and never intend to. Iam just a member in 
name only. 

How much union is good? Very little it 
seems to me. Dishonesty and corruption 
abound. Our forefathers were able to work 
for themselves and their families without 
interference or restriction, and they were 
proud of their independence, as I am of 
mine. 

Yours very truly, 


This is from Eau Gallie, Fla. That is 
in the Cape Kennedy area. Incidentally, 
I have been to Cape Kennedy several 
times, and have talked to some of the 
workers. The picket lines by which 
many of them have been held away from 
their necessary jobs are an injury to 
them as well as an injury to our Nation, 
its defense, and its space exploration. 

This letter from Eau Gallie, Fla., is 
dated January 24: 

This is to express my Opposition to the re- 
peal of 14(b). I am a union member, and 
find that 90 to 95 percent of the people where 
I work are opposed to this repeal. We believe 
that the rank and file of working people are 
against repeal of 14(b), Hoping you will 
work and vote for the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. President, those five letters out of 
the large number which I have received 
this year are from people who tell me 
they are labor union members, but who 
support the repeal of 14(b). 

Before me are excerpts from some of 
the letters of that same kind which I re- 
ceived last summer and fall. Mr. Presi- 
dent, these are selected from a much 
larger number. I have chosen letters 
which I thought were clearly expressive 
of the thoughts of the writer, and I shall 
read them into the Record at this time. 

The first is from Miami, Fla., dated 
June 30, 1965. That was just before we 
took this matter up last year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it was well known that it was 
to be taken up: 

My husband asked me to write you and ex- 
press for him his opposition to destroying the 
Taft-Hartley law which gives a man the priv- 
Uege of living or not living a union man, 

He has been a union man for almost 50 
years yet he does not think anyone has the 
right to say a man cannot work unless he 
joins a union. Senator, we are moving very 
fast toward a dictatorial society which can 
destroy our form of government. 

If this bill goes through I know my hus- 
band will never be voting for any man voting 
for either of these bills. 


Mr. President, if there is anyone who 
does not believe there is any political 
powder in this issue, he might as well get 
it off his mind, because there is plenty 
of political powder in it, particularly in 
a State which thinks so much of the 
principle involved that it has put right- 
to-work provisions into its constitution. 

The next letter is from Miami, dated 
May 25, 1965: 

This is the first time that I have felt the 
necessity to write to you concerning my 
views on pending legislation before Con- 
gress. I am a registered Democrat, have al- 
Ways been a Democrat, and I believe in the 
democratic processes by which this country 
endures, 

I am, however, quite disturbed at the mo- 
ment on the pending legislation concerning 
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the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. I have not always 
felt this way but I believe and feel now 
that if this law is repealed, the freedom of 
the workingman will be abrogated. Let me 
tell you why I feel this way. 

I had been a member of a labor union for 
10 years—when I found out, however, that 
my union, after advocating and getting a 
substantial dues increase, was taking union 
funds and using them for dinners and beer 
parties, I protested bitterly. No satisfaction 
at all was given to me that this practice 
would cease; therefore, I had no other re- 
course but to leave the union. At the time 
this was the only form of protest that I had 
and this is the only real protest that many 
workers have regarding wrongs committed 
by the unions—now, this right is being taken 
from us. I feel that this is wrong morally, 
wrong legally, and is absolutely revolting to 
me. The right to belong or not to belong 
is the only wedge that a workingman has 
over those supposedly representing him. 

It takes sagacious and prudent men to ade- 
quately debate the new laws emerging from 
the Halls of Congress and I feel that some 
are coming out roughshod over honest op- 
position and are not in the best interest of 
this land that we love. 

You now know my feelings in this matter 
and you know why I feel this way. I urge 
you to consider very carefully this legisla- 
tion and the immense power that it places 
in the hands of labor unions. 

Thank you very much, 


A letter from Miami, Fla., dated May 
18, 1965: 

As a union member, I believe every Ameri- 
can should have the freedom to join a union, 
but not be compelled to do so. 

Vote against repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yours truly, 


A telegram from Miami, Fla. dated 
August 3, 1965: 

As a voluntary union member for 20 years 
I am violently opposed to the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Vote accordingly. 


Mr. President, the writer of the next 
letter is an airplane pilot whom I hap- 
pen to know. I know many airplane 
pilots, having flown with them over the 
years and having been in close associa- 
tion with them. Let me say that his 
telegram uses exactly the same words as 
the one I have just read. This is the 
only point in my remarks where there is 
any duplication. It is dated August 4, 
1965, from Miami, Fla., and reads as 
follows: 

As a voluntary union member for 20 years 
I am violently opposed to repealing section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Please vote 
accordingly. 

Regards, 


Letter from Miami, Fla., dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1965: 

Iam a member of the * * * International 
Union. My wife and I have read with in- 
terest in the Miami Herald that you have 
plans to filibuster the 14(b) repeal. 

We want you to know that we are in full 
support of this action. You have long been 
one of our admired leaders, and we wish you 
much success in this endeavor that means so 
much to our beloved country. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Very truly yours, 
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Letter from Miami, Fla., received June 
1, 1965: 


As a voter and a much concerned American 
I strongly urge you not to support the re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I feel that if this law is left on the books 
our country’s free enterprise system will re- 
main strong. Please sir, don’t help to re- 
move one of our basic freedoms to belong 
or not to belong to a labor union. 

I am a union member and think this law 
is good for all Americans. 

Sincerely, 


Here is another letter from Miami 
dated June 27, 1965. It seems that we 
have quite a group of letters from Miami. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
voice my opinion concerning the proposed 
change in the Taft Hartley Act. I am def- 
initely against any change in article 14(b). 
Although I am a member of * * *, I think 
union membership should remain voluntary. 
No one should be forced to join any orga- 
nization against his free will. 

Unions are obligated to make their pro- 
grams and aims attractive enough to secure 
membership, In my opinion, if this union 
obligation is removed by removing the right- 
to-work clause in the Taft-Hartley Act the 
individual union members will suffer in the 
long run. Therefore, I urge you to oppose 
this drive to change section 14(b). 

Respectfully yours, 


. 


A letter from Miami, Fla., dated Au- 
gust 28, 1965: 


I am enclosing a folder of very important 
and to the point editorials of newspapers 
around the country. They all stress the rea- 
sons why section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act should be left as is. 

In my statements to interested parties I 
gave all the facts why I got out of the union 
and believe me I got an extremely raw deal 
from Local * * * on the Florida * * * here 
in Miami. 

I started with a utility company in Mis- 
souri in 1928 and the union was all com- 
pany. It was understood you could not join, 
or attempt to organize a union, other than 
the company union. So you can see that was 
in essence a yellow-dog contract. 

After company unions were outlawed by 
legislation I helped to organize an independ- 
ent union on that property in 1937. 

It didn’t work out, so in 1945, we voted 
to accept the local I came to Florida 
in 1949 and transferred my union card to 
local —— on the 5 

After the raw deal by the union I stopped 
paying dues in 1963. I was accorded this 
privilege by the Taft-Hartley Act, section 
14(b) and the right-to-work statute in our 
great and prosperous State of Florida. 

My dear Senator, as you can see from the 
above, I don't want no part of local —— 
and I urge you to vote against the repeal of 
section 14(b). If you have to join the Hon- 
orable Senators DIRKSEN and MANSFIELD in 
the planned filibuster to talk the measure 
down and out, please do so. 

Good unions don't need compulsion and 
bad unions don’t deserve it. Also, I would 
like to say that, “Americans should have the 
right but not be compelled to join a labor 
union.” 

I thank you for reading my letter and if 
you care to show it to your colleagues to help 
convince them the poor working Joe needs 
14(b), I would appreciate it very much. 

Iam most sincerely yours, 


I have tried to carry out his suggestion 
by reading it into the RECORD. 
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A letter from Chattahoochee, Fla. 
Chattahoochee is a place where the Sea- 
board and the Memphis & Nashville Lines 
join at the great Apalachicola River, just 
below the confluence of the Chattahoo- 
chee and Flint Rivers, which come in 
from the north. 

The letter is dated May 27, 1965, and 
reads: 


Since President Johnson has proposed to 
abolish the Taft-Hartley’s section 14(b) I 
feel that it is necessary for me to write you 
and request that you fight with all your 
might to keep this 14(b) intact to protect 
the fundamental American rights. 

I feel that the States have already lost too 
many of their rights, and this is one that the 
workingman cannot afford to lose. 

We have a right-to-work law in the State 
of Florida but it is not strong enough, and 
should be improved. 

I have been very displeased with a lot of 
things that have passed through the House 
and Senate for the past few years. The civil 
rights laws and so forth have not given the 
individual any rights. Instead, have taken 
his rights. In my way of thinking, we have 
almost run out of rights. 

If you find time to answer this, I would like 
for you to tell me the difference in all of this 
and the other things the President has pro- 
posed is leading to, and the peoples rights 
under a Communist controlled country. 

If the Government has half of the control 
of the people’s rights and our union chiefs 
the other half, then what rights is left for 
the people? 

Iam an employee of * * * and have been 
for the past * * *, and a member of the 
Order of * * * for almost that long. 

I have been under closed shop for the 
past several years and will be fired if I should 
choose to refuse to pay dues, or any assess- 
ments the union desires to place upon me. 
It is a lot different under closed shop. In 
short, an employee gets no more respect 
than a dog under closed shop. 

After all is said and done, I still feel the 
need for employee unity, but our union chiefs 
will have to be held down to a level with in- 
dustry. 

It burns me up to hear one of the union 
chiefs say, we stand 100 percent for this or 
that, or we have a ninety-some-odd-percent 
vote for this or that, when I have doubts 
about a lot some of them say. 

Yours truly, 


A letter from North Palm Beach, Fla., 
dated July 12, 1965: 

This is to urge you to vote to retain sec- 
tion 14(b). Let's continue to protect the 
right of choice of the individual worker. 
Protect this at all costs. So much individual 
liberty is being eroded away by the trend to 
a socialistic society. 

I have been a union member, and I know 
from personal experience that a union that’s 
worth its salt has no trouble in enlisting 
the workers to join and support it. And a 
union that’s honestly performing a service to 
the workers retains the loyalty of those work- 
ers. Please keep it the responsibility of the 
unions to earn this support and loyalty. 

Sincerely, 


A letter from Miami, Fla., dated June 
17, 1965: 

Personally I think this labor bill they are 
passing “stinks” in my estimation. If labor 
ever gets control, this country will be shot 
to H —. 

From my personal experience, I’ve had 
enough of the unions. You either have to 
pay to get a job, or be a friend of the big 
shots. 
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I have lived in Florida 33 years, having 
come here from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

During the war, things were bad in Mi- 
ami—no work. So I decided to go back to 
the old town, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I paid $135 to join the union. I did some 
work out of town for about 5 weeks until I 
finished up the work and then tried to get 
work in Pittsburgh again, but nothing doing. 
I had a friend who was a foreman who 
wanted to give me a job, but I needed a re- 
ferral card. I tried to obtain the card from 
the union so I could go to work, but noth- 
ing materialized for me although I went to 
the union office every day. 

If they pass this law it sure will be tough 
on the workingman who hasn't any pull. 

Very truly yours, 


The next letter is from North Palm 
Beach, Fla., dated June 14, 1965: 


In these times we are continually 
bombarded with administration-backed de- 
mands of noisome minorities for their 
civil rights. It is distressing indeed to have 
the “high priest” of the Great Society, in 
order to repay the labor bosses for their 
support during the past election, demand 
that workers be robbed of their civil right 
to either join or not join a union as a condi- 
tion of procuring or retaining employment. 

We, in Florida, have been blessed, since 
1944, with a right-to-work law, which law 
has had no adverse effect on either our 
economy or the workers themselves. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor sta- 
tistics, Florida has during the past 10 years 
enjoyed a 57-percent increase in wages while 
the entire Nation only increased by 44 per- 
cent, 

Perhaps President Johnson is unaware that 
nowhere else in the world is union member- 
ship compulsory except in Soviet Russia and 
her captive nations. I respectfully request 
that you will see fit to vote against repeal 
of the right-to-work section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act so that American workers may 
remain free from compulsory union member- 
ship, some of these unions actually being 
branches of the Communist Party, having 
been expelled from responsible labor orga- 
nizations. 

Sincerely yours, 


P.S. I am an exmember of the * * * union, 
which is Communist controlled. I consider 
myself fortunate that I was able to drop 
membership from this subversive organiza- 
tion without loss of employment. 


The next is from Sarasota, Fla., dated 
June 2, 1965: 


As a former member of unions, which I 
had to join against my wishes, I very well 
know the meaning of sure disaster. I have 
seen a productive plant closed down because 
of a group of lazy individuals refusing to do 
a good day’s work. I know what it is to see 
a town that was booming go to a ghost town 
because of this. I would not like to see it 
happen again, so I am writing asking you not 
to let this new union law go through. 

Thank you. 


The next letter is from Glen St. Mary, 
Fla., dated May 29, 1965. For Senators 
who may not place this interesting town, 
it is about 40 miles west of Jacksonville: 

Please let me urge you to vote against re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

I am a * * * employee who has to pay 
union dues in order to keep my job. I be- 
lieve in and support labor organizations but 
I am bitterly opposed to making member- 
ship in a union the first requisite for having 
& job. 
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Please vote to keep Florida’s right-to- 
work law intact. 
Yours truly, 


The next is a letter from Hollywood, 
Fla., dated May 19, 1965: 

The right to work is the inherent preroga- 
tive of every American and, in my opinion, 
every citizen of the world, without inter- 
ference from any special privileged group. 

As a citizen and a former member of a 
labor union I urge you to vote against the 
repeal of this section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Very truly yours, 


The next one is from Lake Worth, 
Fla., dated May 18, 1965: 


I trust you will give your earnest atten- 
tion when the right-to-work bill amendment 
reaches you. I think the repeal of this law 
infringes on a man’s constitutional rights, 
and he should be free to choose whether he 
should join a union or not. 

I am a union man—have carried a card 
for over 30 years—but I think the law should 
stand as is. 

Yours truly, 
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The next is a letter from Boca Raton, 
Fla., dated August 28, 1965: 


I for one, having lived with labor unions 
for most of my working life and knowing how 
topsided this management-labor problem 
can get, I urge you to use every power at 
your command to thwart the repeal of 14(b). 

Regardless of what Mr. Johnson pledged 
to the union chiefs, for patronage purposes, 
it is unjust to demand of all workers that 
they join a union to assure them a decent 
W. 


age. 

It's about time that the union pay their 
way in the plants and factories where closed- 
shop contracts exist. The companies deduct 
dues from payrolls at no cost to unions. 
Their committeemen and stewards use com- 
pany time to conduct union business and 
get paid for union work by the company. 
There are many more irregularities and work 
stoppages but it seems that management 
cannot control such loss. 

Please stand firm and vote against repeal 
of 14(b). 

Respectfully yours, 


The next is a letter from Crystal River, 
Fla., which is a small but interesting 
town on the west coast of Florida, north 
of St. Petersburg, about 80 miles, dated 
August 30, 1965: 

I've belonged to the union since during 
the war, but I still think we need section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

You have our (my wife too) support to 
help prevent its repeal. Thank you very 
much, 

Yours sincerely, 


The next is a letter from Cocoa, Fla., 
which also is at Cape Kennedy, dated 
August 22, 1965: 

Even though I have been a union member 
and my father was the president of a local of 
the * * * for many years, I oppose the re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


I do not believe legitimate union activity 
is hampered in States, such as Florida, which 
have right-to-work laws. I do believe the 
repeal of section 14(b) will have an adverse 
effect on individuals who do not wish to join 
unions. 

I would also like to see the unions come 
under the same antitrust laws as other 
businesses. 
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Please vote against repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Sincerely, 


Another letter from Margate, Fla., 
which is close to Fort Lauderdale, dated 
June 17, of last year: 

I have been employed by for — 
years and have been a member of for 
years. I’m for keeping 14(b) in the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 

Very few of my fellow workers that I have 
talked to want a closed shop, those that are 
for the most part radical union members. 
Let’s keep our right to work, You had my 
vote in the last election. 

Yours faithfully, 


A letter from DeLand, Fla., dated Au- 
gust 13, 1965: 

This has been a year in which the rights 
of all individuals have legally been estab- 
lished. I hate to see the opposite happen in 
the labor field with the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 

I am a member of the ; but I think 
it is the individual right of a person to join 
a union if he so desires, and not to join if 
that's what he prefers. 

It will be regretful if all employees would 
have to join their respective unions invol- 
untarily because that will be the beginning 
of union monopoly over their members; and 
believe me I have seen it happen, 

As long as a union has to work and work 
hard to gain more members that means 
they are doing what the majority of the 
members expect them to do; when a union 
is permitted to forget about the need to 
recruit more members, or the right of a 
person or persons to resign as members of 
their respective unions; then the path is 
wide open for personal goals and ambitions 
to develop within the union governments. 
I think the best example of what I'm trying 
to say is the way our great democratic sys- 
tem of Government operates. 

I have talked to many of my coworkers 
and they express the same feeling that the 
individual right of a person is to or not to 
join a given union. 

Very truly yours, 


A letter from Gainesville, Fla., dated 
May 24, of last year: 

Debate has now begun on the President's 
call for the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. What irony. The Chief 
Executive of the land presents himself before 
the television cameras and seemingly in the 
cause of freedom shouts, “We shall over- 
come,” yet not too long after he demands 
that the Congress do away with what little 
protection a workman has from the dic- 
tatorial power of unionism. 

If ours is truly a land of freedom, and 
after November 4, I have my doubts, then 
shouldn’t a man be free to choose whether 
or not he wishes union representation with- 
out his right to earn a living being placed 
in jeopardy? 

As a former member of a union I well 
recall the coercion, and intimidation that 
was used to keep the men in line. If this 
can occur in a State where a man is now 
protected by law what will it be like if this 
protection is removed? 

I therefore humbly ask that as a representa- 
tive of all the people of the great right-to- 
work State of Florida you cast a resounding 
“Nay” on the motion to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. President, I do not know how re- 
sounding it will be, but it will be cast. 
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A letter from Naples, Fla., dated June 
3, 1965: 


Having been a union member for some — 
years, and an employer of union people for 
— years, and knowing something of the 
problems of union and management, I am 
asking you to uphold section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and vote strongly against 
the repeal. 

Very truly, 


A letter from Hialeah, Fla., dated Au- 
gust 8, 1965: 


After carrying a card in local — for — 
years, I was told by my shop steward and 
local president that I could only speak to 
union members, all nonunion, or exunion 
members were not to be spoken to. 

I spoke to my president and told him that 
I had “freedom of speech” in the union, but 
I was notified that if I kept talking to these 
men that no one in the union would be al- 
lowed to talk to me. Since I believe in my 
rights I told the union that I was dropping 
out until they felt that I did have the right 
to “freedom of speech.” Nine months have 
passed and the union still says it has the right 
to tell you who to speak to, if for no other 
reason than this I ask you to vote against the 
repeal of 14(b). 

Thank you, 


—̃— — 


I read several more letters. 
Letter from Ocala, Fla., dated July 29, 
1965: 


I want you to fight the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley with all your re- 
sources. 

We have union representation here where 
{ work, but several of our men and I with- 
drew last month. We got out because we just 
didn’t believe in the way they were conduct- 
ing themselves and spending our dues for 
things we don’t believe in. 

Please do all you can to see that we will 
be able to have this freedom of choice as the 
Federal Government is taking our freedoms 
one by one. 

This is like telling me to join a certain 
church, that I don’t want to belong to. 

Thanks for your support, 


— 


Letter from Cocoa, Fla., dated August 
10, 1965: 

Please oppose the repeal of 14(b) Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I am a member of local — union. I feel 
we union men need protection from the 
union bosses. 

Sincerely, 


I call attention at this point to the 
fact that many of these letters were writ- 
ten in May, June, July, and August of 
last year at times when the act was pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives be- 
fore committees. Then, after it came to 
the Senate others were written, as will 
be indicated by the dates. 

Letter from Hollywood, Fla., dated 
June 12, 1965: 

May I urge you to give your uncompromis- 
ing support to uphold and retain section 
14(b) in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If we citizens are to retain any vestige of 
the old constitutional “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” we must retain the 
liberty and freedom to work where we 
choose—without paying tribute to a tyran- 
nical labor compulsion that is itself the free- 
loader it accuses opponents of having be- 
come. 
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Please help keep us free—from tyranny. 
Defend and support section 14(b). 
Your grateful supporter, 


P.S.—And I am a union member. 


Letter from Jacksonville, Fla., dated 
September 7, 1965: 


Mr. and I are grateful to you for 
your opposition to repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Both of us were members of before 
retirement, but we are both opposed to denial 
of the right to work when the financial gains 
are tremendous for persons of the caliber of 
labor's leaders. 

So many curbs have been placed on what 
were once regarded as indisputable rights 
that to deny one the right to work without 
enforced tribute to any organization is al- 
most inconceivable. 

Sincerely, 


Letter from Jacksonville, Fla., dated 
May 24, 1965: 

I was vice president of the union 
in during I know the inside 
working of unionism. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is OK for honorable 
people. 

The big bosses want more power over 
unions, while unions should be controlled, 
same as business, so that bad element can- 
not take over. 

Unions are worse than business, because 
they are not controlled. 

Unjust actions hurt not only business, but 
the public right to work is really unconsti- 
tutional, or it creates poverty. 

A union member has no control of his 
money dues. One voice does not count 
among many persons. 

Unions operate against God, country, and 
freedom. Big bosses have wasted and stole 
money. 

John L. Lewis ruined the mines, plus the 
miners’ jobs and upset the railroad and the 
economy of coal users. 

Some miners have never yet got jobs. Con- 
victs are heads of unions with lawyers to 
protect them. Hoffa, for instance. 
is filled with accounts of misuse and abuse to 
the public and business. 

Unions control Congress and the President 
in election funds a lot of the time. How can 
Congress and the President agree to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 


Letter from Miami, Fla., dated June 22, 
1965: 


The repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley would be a big mistake. I belong 
to a union and I think they serve a purpose. 
Using force to make people join a union ts 
the beginning of the end of free choice. 
There is some inequality but complete equal- 
ity is impossible because of the nature of 
people. 

Without a choice of job there is no free- 
dom. Don’t let freedom of job choice go 
down union’s drain. I feel sure you will give 
this matter your complete attention. 

Sincerely, 


Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the sincerity of these people, many of 
them unlettered, speaking from their 
hearts. There is no duplication of these 
letters except in the case of the two 
from airplane pilots, both of whom I 
happen to know. That is the only case 
of duplication. These letters are written 
from the hearts of the writers. Nearly 
all these letters are written in longhand. 
Some are not too easily read, which is 
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no reflection on anybody because I am 
told the same thing about my writing. 

Letter from Miami, Fla., dated, June 6, 
1965: 

I sincerely hope that you will vote against 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Approximately 20 years ago I 
belonged to a union in * * * and not by 
choice. I attended meetings to get the card 
punched leaving as soon as possible there- 
after. I’ve gone through life calling a spade 
a spade, and cannot see the good of an all- 
powerful labor movement sweeping this Na- 
tion and the world. 

Walter Reuther would have us believe the 
Moscow system is Al, and I cannot see why 
he doesn't avail himself of the great oppor- 
tunity of being a citizen of Russia. Our 
country didn’t need labor unions years ago, 
and it doesn’t need them now. 

Why should a person pay dues to an orga- 
nization that a ballot will give us free? I 
know of one case in a labor union election 
where the results were improperly reported, 
but the votes were conveniently destroyed. 
That evidence was given voluntarily; think 
what sleuthing could uncover. 

A local union doing work on a local bank 
was to go on strike the following Monday. 
The regular work force was told “No work 
Saturday,” but the officers in the union were 
on the job on Saturday, getting the overtime 
pay. The American people need more “back- 
bone” and less “wishbone.” Help to retain 
the few rights left to the States by the Con- 
stitution, being ever mindful that those are 
who you represent, and your office an elective 
one. 

Sincerely yours, 


Letter from Port Charlotte, Fla., re- 
ceived May 21, 1965: 

I read in the paper here that Mr. L.B.J. is 
trying to repeal the section 14(b). Iam not 
in favor with it. I was in the union * * * 
years because I couldn’t get work in the com- 
pany unless you did belong to it and I still 
think people should have a right to what they 
want to belong to. Take a look atthe * * + 
company that was in the * * * and see 
how many have gone out of town because 
they couldn’t do the things the union 
wanted. I was in the line that three 
of them closed and I was out of work a 
long time but I still had to pay my dues or 
I wouldn't get work at all. I think we 
are getting into a dictatorship. I hope 
not * * * I hate to think my boy is dying 
so we can have someone to tell us everything 
we can do and not do. 

I hope you don’t vote for it. 


Letter from Merritt Island, Fla., dated 
June 14, 1965. That, too, is in the Cape 
Kennedy complex: 

I understand that President Johnson will 
soon be delivering to Congress a request to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I understand that repeal of this section 
would make it unlawful for individual States 
to pass legislation or retain present legisla- 
tion regulating organized labor and that 
organized labor would be regulated solely by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I believe in States rights and believe very 
strongly that States should have the right 
to pass legislation as necessary in bringing 
about orderly progress in their State. 

Im a member of organized labor and feel 
that organized labor is a must to bring to 
the working force a just compensation for 
their labors, but yet at the same time, I would 
not want organized labor to strip the States 
of these basic rights that are theirs and ours. 

I ask you to vote “no” on repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Yours truly, 
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Letter from Clearwater, Fla., dated 
June 21, 1965: 


As a citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, a resident of the State of Florida, and a 
former charter member of an international 
labor union in * * *, founded in * * *, I 
wish to make known to the honorable body, 
of which you are a Member, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, my objection to a bill pending, calling 
for the exclusion of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

I heartily believe in the organization of 
honorable enterprises, as long as they bene- 
fit the individual member, without detriment 
to the nonmember individual. Our Govern- 
ment has been fighting inflation for 30 years, 
and during that period commodities as a 
whole have continued to increase in price, 
and the cost of living has advanced steadily, 
along with other various necessities of life, 
yet the millions, upon millions who are more 
or less on fixed incomes, are having a struggle 
to make both ends meet. By excluding sec- 
tion 14(b) in subject law, labor unions would 
have the power to raise wages at will, for no 
individual could work where labor had a 
called strike, therefore, in order to exist, the 
plant would have to succumb to labor's de- 
mands, and the fragile strings that are hold- 
ing down inflation would snap asunder. 

Please, Senator HoLLAND, try to kill that 
bill. May the good Lord bless your efforts. 

Yours truly, 


SS 


The next letter, from Miami, is dated 
January 6, 1965. I believe this is the 
earliest date of any that I have read: 


It was with great pleasure that I noted via 
the news media today, that you had ex- 
pressed your intention to oppose President 
Johnson in his effort to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley bill. 

I realize that President Johnson owes a 
tremendous debt to Messrs. Meany, Reuther, 
etc. However, with all the talk of civil 
rights today, I don’t know what could be a 
greater violation of civil rights than to force 
a person to pay tribute to a labor union 
against their wishes. Especially so when 
this union can spend their money for polit- 
ical purposes that may be in direct contrast 
to the payees’ views. 

Let me say here that I am not a Repub- 
lican, and have been a member of a labor 
organization for the past * * * years. I 
believe in unionism, but think that some 
curb should be put on the tremendous 
power that the individual leaders now have. 

Belated congratulations on your recent 
election, and best wishes for the coming 
term. 

Yours very truly, 


—̃ͤ— — 


The next letter is from Miami, Fla., 
and is dated August 16, 1965: 


I certainly appreciate your opposition to 
the many extreme leftwing bills that have 
sailed through Congress. As the Great So- 
ciety rolls on I can see nothing but a “Great 
Socialist America.” 

It seems that this administration has ab- 
solutely no respect or belief in the Constitu- 
tion or in limited government. I especially 
appreciate your opposition to the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law even 
though I belong to a labor group. I joined 
the * * * union years ago after being em- 
ployed, but I believe that without 14(b) I 
may never have had an opportunity to secure 


I read the following letter from Pan- 
ama City, Fla., dated April 12, 1965: 

Speaking as a union man belonging to a 
dozen unions, some of which are the Boiler- 
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makers, Ironworkers, Plumbers & Steam- 
fitters, Chemical Workers, Building Trades 
Council, and others, I request your vote 
against the amendment which would repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. In 
other words, I would like to see the right-to- 
work law remain as it is. 


Mr. President, the writer of this letter 
must be what we call a joiner, or a 
mer,“ in our country, because he has 
apparently joined quite a group of labor 
organizations. I continue to read from 
his letter: 


I am for a man’s right to join or not to 
join a union—I do not believe in compulsor. 
ism. If a union cannot exist in a land of 
freedom then it is not good enough. This 
is the only weapon left that the laboring man 
has against the big union bosses. There is 
no difference between forcing a man to be- 
long to a union in order to earn a living than 
forcing everybody to belong to one church 
or compelling them to buy their supplies 
at one place. 

Enclosed you will find a newspaper clipping 
and a pamphlet which I helped get printed 
a few years ago. If you don’t have time to 
read the pamphlet maybe one of your office 
force will. 

Thanks for any consideration. 

Sincerely, 


—. 
'* 


I read now a letter from Miami, Fla., 
dated September 27, 1965: 


I and, I know, a good many union members 
would appreciate your voting against the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Section 14(b), is the last frontier between 
liberty or bureaucratic bondage for free 
working men of our great country. 

Section 14(b) does not stop me from being 
@ union member, but it does stop to some 
degree the bureaucratic union parasites from 
abusing my constitutional rights. Jimmy 
Hoffa is a perfect example and there will be 
more of them. I can assure you that I am 
a union member in good standing. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 


The following letter, from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is dated September 27, 1965: 


Just to leave you know that I favor a fili- 
buster if necessary to prevent repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). 

I am a workingman and a member of a 
union and do not wish to force anyone to 
join against their will. I think the State 
should be allowed to outlaw the union shop. 

Cordially yours, 


The following letter, dated August 31, 
1965, is from Tampa, Fla.: 

I most heartily agree with your stand to 
uphold States rights and to uphold the right- 
to-work law and to block repeal of the same. 
I am enclosing clippings from local news- 
papers commenting on these, also on other 
matters of deep concern. In the event that a 
filibuster is brought into action these will 
make good reading material. 


Mr. President, we are not without a full 
supply of such material, because the 
Florida newspapers have been so com- 
pletely opposed to the repeal of section 
14(b)—almost without exception. I 
think there are three exceptions in the 
State. As to the recent trouble in New 
York City and in the munitions factory, 
and elsewhere, I have heard of no news- 
paper in Florida that is not against that 
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kind of outlawry. I continue to read 


from the letter: 


Iam now * * * years of age and still work- 
ing to pay my way. I believe in labor unions 
and hold a withdrawal card today. I started 
out as an apprentice boy in small machinist 
jobbing shop when I was * * * years of age, 
and all journeymen had to be union as the 
owner performed repair work in breweries, ice 
plants, leather tanneries, bakeries, and other 
industries, which were unionized and every 
outside contractor who done business with 
these businesses had to be unionized. 

World War I, I enlisted in the U.S. Navy as 
a machinist mate. After the war we had a lot 
of merchant ships and no experienced Amer- 
icans to man them. We had a lot of for- 
eigners; Norwegians, Swedes, Greeks, British, 
and others who were given red ink licenses 
which were good until recalled at the end of 
the war. 

I decided to help build a merchant marine 
and took an examination and received a 
second assistant engineers license. I was a 
member of local * * *. My union called a 
strike in 1921. I was a second engineer 
aboard a ship in New York and we received 
permission to sail the ship to— 


Another port— 
where we took on board a cargo of coal. 

We sailed the ship to an anchorage at 
which place we were notified by the union 
to take the steam off of the boilers and join 
the strike. We had barely left the ship 
when another group from local * * * boarded 
the ship and sailed her. When I returned 
and reported at the union hall in * 
my union card was affixed with a loyalty 
stamp which I hold today for evidence. I 
was blacklisted all over * * *, I was not 
known in the union hall so I did not stand 
a chance for getting a job out of the union 
hall as I did not know the ropes. For 
a year and a half I walked from pier to pier 
and shipping agency to another until I fi- 
nally landed a third assistant engineers job. 
Then along came the slump and many ships 
were laid up. 

I then stayed ashore 5 years working as a 
stationary engineer and became a member of 
that union from then to withdrawal today. 
Unions have bylaws and constitutions, but 
they are no better than the men on the 
executive board, shop steward, and business 
agent. I and others have lost quite a few 
$20.00 which we had to put up in order 
to bring charges against local union officials. 
During my life I have received only one 
job directly out of the union hall. 

Generally chief engineers were exempted 
from having to go on strike, as they were 
supposedly in caretaker status for the in- 
terest of employer and union. Despite this 
fact I have been threatened, harassed with 
brass knuckles, lead pipe, and rubber hose, 
the throwing of bricks and other objects on 
board ship while passing through highway 
bridges. 

The automobile union, also seafarers union 
kept their men in line with miniature base- 
ball bats. 

The Florida East Coast Railroad has been 
struck for 2 years or more and has been 
operating with so-called nonunion labor. 

Cape Kennedy has been plagued with 
many “wildcat” strikes, presently the Mer- 
chant Marine strike. Locally, wildcat strikes 
at American Co., also Continental Can Co., 
Florida Steel Co., Dow Chemical Co.—with 
beatings, bombings, shotgun blasts at per- 
sons, also residences of employees and of- 
ficials. 

If everybody is forced to belong to a union, 
how are these persons that are expelled from 
a union or refused membership going to earn 
a livelihood? The railroad union said that 
they would take into membership all people 
now working on the East Coast Railroad. 
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How long do you think they would stay mem- 
bers, until they were expelled from the union. 

President Johnson said he made a commit- 
ment. He should also be reminded that he 
has a commitment to every citizen of these 
United States and not just the union officials. 
It is about time the States were handed back 
their rights. 


* * * * * 


Trusting that the right-to-work law will 
remain in our State books for the sake of our 
country and all of us. 

Respectfully yours, 


I read a telegram from Orlando; Fla., 
dated October 5, 1965: 


Entire family including several union 
members urges strong stand against repeal 
of States right-to-work laws. Beside need of 
States to adjust to local will and conditions 
the control by unions of jobs in closed shop 
use a frightening means of political coercion 
and involuntary support of political parties. 

Regards, 


I read a letter from Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., dated October 6, 1965: 

I refer to your letter addressed to Mr. 
president of Local * * *, in which you advise 
that you will not support repeal of 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As a member of Local * * *, but more as a 
citizen, I wish to commend you on your 
stand. Although I am a union member, I 
feel that repeal of this section is not in the 
best interests of freemen. 

Thank you, 


Mr. President, I think this letter 
points up something that I probably 
should have answered sooner. I have 
had inquiries from union men and from 
union officials both, and requests to go 
along with the repeal of section 14 (b). 
I have given the same answer to those 
requests that I have to the others, be- 
cause one cannot ride both sides of the 
fence on an issue of this kind. No Sena- 
tor can or should try to be on both sides 
of the issue. 

The question is: “Will a great cen- 
tralized government take away the right 
of States to do what they found in their 
experience to be necessary to protect the 
freedom issue and the freedom to work 
of their own citizens?” I do not want to 
see our country reach the point at which 
such a strongly centralized government 
shall take charge of such a vital part of 
the life of our citizens. I am strongly 
opposed to the passage of the pending 
measure, 

I next read a letter from Miami, Fla., 
dated October 5, 1965: 

I am writing you to urge that you con- 
tinue your fight to retain the States right- 
to-work law. 

Iam a union member but I believe this is 
a basic freedom that every man should decide 
for himself whether he wants to join a union 
or not. 


I read a postal card from Dania, Fla., 
received on June 10, 1965: 

I ask you, sir, to use your vote and in- 
fluence others to vote against any repeal or 
change of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I have been a dues-paying union member 
in the State of Florida for over * * * years, 
holding various offices within the union dur- 
ing this time. I feel that section 14(b) of 
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the Taft-Hartley Act should be left whole 
as 18. 
Thank you very much. 
Very truly yours, 


Mr. President, I have letters from 
other States. I do not wish to take the 
time to read letters from other States. 

I ask unanimous consent that letters 
from Oklahoma City, Okla.; Kent, Ohio; 
Eugene, Oreg.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Burling- 
ton, Wash.; Chicago, III.; and Thomas- 
ville, Conn., be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
September 27, 1965. 

As a union member myself since 1952, 
please allow me to commend you for your 
stand against repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley which would nullify all right- 
to-work laws. The union officials constantly 
try to portray rank and file union members 
as universally favoring “union shop” and re- 
peal of all right-to-work laws. But such is 
simply not true, 

On * * *, I wrote to the editor of a union 
newspaper in an endeavor to set the record 
straight and point out the fact that rank and 
file workers and union members do favor 
right-to-work laws and the open shop. Our 
own Oklahoma Council for Labor's Rank and 
File, Inc., being one of many proofs avail- 
able. Please find herewith a Thermo-Fax 
copy of both my letter to the editor in ques- 
tion and also a current editorial from that 
publication revealing their complete bias 
against right-to-work laws and favor of re- 
peal. Quite evidently my earlier letter had 
been completely ignored. Perhaps you may 
be able to utilize these points in your en- 
deavor to debate the issue extensively when 
it comes before the Senate. Union members 
and rank and file workers like myself are 
counting on your help with extended debate 
in that congressional body to help ward off 
any repeal attempts there. 

I certainly do feel that retention of 14(b) 
is a must for this year and subsequent years. 
It is the one remaining hope for many work- 
Ing people guaranteeing their freedom to 
work at the job of their choice without the 
compulsion of being forced to join and/or 
support financially a labor organization that 
more than oftentimes pursues political ob- 
jectives and goals that are contrary to that 
member’s wishes and conscience. 

With respect to the contents of my letter 
to the editor of Labor, I wish to point out 
that although unbeknown to me at the time, 
union officials had already made arrange- 
ments to sign a union shop agreement with 
* * * management the very next day. This 
went into effect on * * *. The membership 
was not consulted this time as to whether 
they wanted a union shop or not. We simply 
received notice of its existence. 

Sincerely, 


Kent, OHIO, 
September 6, 1965. 

I am writing my thanks to you for making 
an all-out fight against the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

I am a union man of 20 years but I don’t 
believe in compulsory membership in any 
organization and the repeal of 14(b) could 
well bring about the first organization in our 
country to force membership, because their 
jobs would be at stake when union shop con- 
tracts are agreed to. 

The repeal of 14(b) would be a blow for 
tyranny and crooked labor leaders and their 
selfish desires. 
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Also the cause of the workingman is never 
really helped when the right to choice is 
eliminated. 

The Taft-Hartley law which has been in 
effect since 1947 has impeded only the abuses 
of certain labor leaders and their fancy ideas 
of great power. 

Quoting John S. Knight from the enclosed 
clipping, “the Taft-Hartley law has served 
our Nation well.” 

Good unions don’t need compulsory mem- 
bership, because they are and have been 
doing a good job for their members. Only 
those who want more money to spend on 
political maneuvers, which the rank and 
file membership has no control of, where and 
how this money is spent, are interested in 
the repeal of 14(b). 

I personally believe the money from union 
dues should be used for bargaining for bet- 
ter contracts and if there is some left over, 
then the rank and file members ought to 
have more say and knowledge of how this 
money is to be dispersed by secret ballot. 

I will close this letter praying that the 
Senate will exercise better sense than the 
House did on its handling of this vital 
matter. 

If too much power is put in anyone’s 
hands, then as history has proved in the past, 
the results are disastrous. Please read en- 
closed newspaper clipping. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE, OREG., 
September 2, 1965. 

We appreciate your efforts in the fight 
against repeal of 14(b), and feel very hope- 
ful that you will succeed in saving this free- 
dom for the American workingman. 

We have paid union dues for years, Their 
right not to belong to a union must not be 
taken from others. 

Keep 14(b). 

Yours very truly, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
September 15, 1965. 

Thank you for your stand in the fight 
against the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. My husband is a union 
member and is satisfied with the well-run 
union to which he belongs. But, we do not 
believe that the Federal Government has the 
right to force us to belong to any organiza- 
tion, 

Please continue to fight. There are many 
of us who are with you and who thank God 
that there are still men in Washington like 
you to protect our rights. 

Sincerely, 


BURLINGTON, WASH., 
September 13, 1965. 

I am writing to thank you for opposing 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

As a union member I want to express my 
appreciation of your stand on this issue. 
You are rendering a signal service to the 
country and especially to union members. 

We and the whole country need your help 
in preventing the repeal of section 14(b). 
This is one of the few safeguards we have 
against further extension of the dictatorial 
power of the union bosses, 

Yours very truly, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 26, 1965. 

For some time I have been reading editorial 
arguments against 14(b) in the Midwest 
edition of Steel Labor which my wife receives 
compliments of the union. Also, day after 
day we have been reading what our local 
papers have had to say pro and con. 
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So far as this reading has only showed us, 
that unions are in love with their power, for 
example in the June 1, 1965, issue of Steel 
Labor, Mr. Germono explained: “That with 
the repeal of section 14(b) unions would be 
stronger, have more finances, and could de- 
vote more effort to the election of liberals 
to the Congress in the future,” and need- 
less to say, conservatives are in love with 
their power to do and say as they feel. So 
feeling that neither side was motivated by 
a genuine concern for the workingman, 
I've looked up all the Senators who failed 
to get either a very high or a very low COPE 
rating, hoping they might be more inclined 
to try and represent the workingman of 
America, 

Now, as you can plainly see my letter goes 
begging your approval, so with that thought 
in mind here goes: 

We say, repeal 14(b) with these amend- 
ments: 

1. Grant exemptions from compulsory un- 
ionism to anybody whose religion is against 
it. 

2. State that the use of union dues for 
political purposes be legally prohibited and 
drastically penalized. 

3. Deny union shop contracts with unions 
whose officers had failed to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 

4. State that union shop bargaining 
agents be verified by secret ballot elections, 
not by card check. 

5. Ban strikes to gain union shop recogni- 
tion. 

6. A section that would prohibit union 
Officials from disciplining members for exer- 
cising their legal rights to self-expression of 
individual political action. 

Thanking you in advance for your careful 
consideration of this letter, and appropriate 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
October 5, 1965. 

I am a lifelong Democrat and have been 
a member of an international labor union 
for almost a quarter of a century. Your 
opposition to repeal of 14(b) is right and 
just in that there are those among us who 
still value our personal freedom to choose 
our way over and above so-called economic 
security under the domination of union 
bosses. Please be assured that I am but one 
among many in the ranks of union affilia- 
tion who feels this way. 

Regards, 


THOMASVILLE, CONN., 
September 1, 1965. 

I wish to express my gratitude and ap- 
preciation to you courageous Senators who 
are fighting to retain the provisions of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Please 
keep up the fight and help us retain some 
of the freedom that our union leaders and 
unthinking Members of the Congress are at- 
tempting to take from us. 

Although I have been a union member 
all my life, and am at present the local 
chairman of my local, I know from bitter 
experience that it is possible for some unions 
and managements to conspire with each oth- 
er and successfully deceive the National 
Railway Adjustment Board, our Federal 
court judges, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Please, also do your best to defeat the 
attempt by our rail unions to pass legisla- 
tion that would make all decisions of the 
National Railway Adjusment Board final and 
binding. The true facts of a dispute are 
very rarely presented to the Board, and no 
member of a rail union should lose his right 
to appeal an unjust decision. 

Our President, Lyndon B. Johnson, talks 
a great deal about our servicemen fighting 
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for freedom in some foreign country but, at 
the same time, our legislators are attempting 
to take the freedom of the U.S. citizens away 
from them. 

If I were given the opportunity to disclose 
how the company I work for, and a union 
Official, successfully perpetrated a fraud 
against the Supreme Court, I would be happy 
to do so. 

Keep up the good fight. 

With deepest respect, 


—̃ ͤ .—r%—. 
— 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I read 
a letter from Ormond Beach, Fla., dated 
September 29, 1965: 


I write to urge your full support for the 
defeat of House bill 77 which seeks to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Be- 
yond the fundamental guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, I can think of few rights more 
precious than the right-to-work with or 
without union representation as the sole 
choice of the worker. 

I once was forced to join a union to keep 
my job since New York State did not afford 
the individual the right-to-work guarantee. 
When the contract expired I was forced to go 
on strike or pay the union fine of $15 to $150 
a day as provided by union bylaws and col- 
lectable in the courts. Needless to say I 
can’t afford $150 a day so I resigned, after 
5 years of service with the company. 

This example amply demonstrates the 
power unions already have and in my opinion 
they don’t need any more. If a union has 
something of value to offer, then let them 
make their case solely on its merits and not 
with a repealed 14(b) as an added threat. 

Please give your full support to the defeat 
of House bill 77. 


Respectfully yours, 


I read a letter from Delray Beach, Fla., 
dated October 2, 1965: 


Don’t give in to Johnson 14(b). We want 
our right-to-work laws. Sincerely speaking 
for three union men in our family who want 
unions kept voluntary, not compulsory. 


I read a letter from Miami, Fla., dated 
October 7, 1965: 


I said to myself, a year ago, I'd never write 
to a Congressman again, expressing my views 
on a subject, for it is merely a waste of time 
as Congress appears to be but a rubberstamp 
for the Executive anyway. They neglect 
their duty set forth in the Constitution and 
allow the President to run the whole show, 
even to a full-fledged war. Now, labor comes 
in for political pay and wants him to wreck 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is 
time Johnson got a good slap in the face and 
let him know where he should stand. I note 
with concern what labor has done to our 
maritime fleet the past season and at Cape 
Kennedy; and, for that matter everywhere. 

Labor is led by a few bullies—the rank 
and file have no say. I know, I used to be- 
long to the electrical workers union. I quit 
them because I could not stand to hear, night 
after night, our leader (the bully of the 
crowd) cuss and abuse our employer. We 
were very well treated and paid but he de- 
manded more and still more. 

Hope you few faithful to the people can 
save the bill. 

Respectfully, 


I read a letter from Miami, Fla., dated 
in October 1965: 


Please do not repeal 14(b). 
Local * * * AFL-CIO. 


Member of 


Mr. President, during the debate last 
year, I indicated that I had received 
numerous letters for and against the re- 
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peal of section 14(b). I stated at that 
time that I thought that the volume was 
approximately 10 to 1 in favor of the 
stand that I was taking. 

This year—and I think this is a result 
of what has happened in New York and 
in the munitions factory strike and in 
the Cape Kennedy strike, and other sim- 
ilar strikes against the public interest 
and against the Nation—the volume of 
mail, while it is still tremendous, I am 
told by my office, is almost 50 to 1 in 
favor of my position, There is hardly 
a letter the other way up to now. We 
have been in session for less than a 
month, but that is the result to this 
date. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate that anybody is making 
a mistake if he overlooks the fact that 
there have been gross abuses in the 
handling of labor union industrial prob- 
lems during the past few months, and 
that the unions have in many instances 
completely flouted the rights of the peo- 
ple and the public interest. Anyone is 
making a mistake who overlooks that 
fact and overlooks what I think is almost 
self-evident at this time. 

The polls showed at that time, last 
fall, that there was no doubt that the 
majority of our people, nationwide, 
favored retention of section 14(b). My 
belief is that the majority now would 
be so great that it would not be at all 
comparable with the very satisfying ma- 
jority that existed at that time. 

Everywhere I go, I hear the same story, 
aside from the letters that I receive. In 
every place that I have been in my 
State, I hear the same story from people 
whom I know and from people whom I 
do not know. When they talk to me, 
they start by saying, “Senator, as you 
know, I have always been against you 
because the labor unions have been try- 
ing to get us to vote against you. I 
thought that others were wrong when 
they did not follow the union direction. 
However, Senator, I want you to know 
that I do not feel that way any more. 
I think that you are doing the right 
thing, and I think that many of the labor 
union leaders are doing the wrong 
thing.” 

In our State in particular an enormous 
impact has been exerted upon the think- 
ing of our people because so many irre- 
sponsible strikes have been called at Cape 
Kennedy by many selfish leaders who 
want to make a showing and increase the 
hourly rate of pay from approximately 
$4 to $5 an hour, or higher. Some of 
them receive pay at rates which are even 
greater than that. 

Mr. President, anybody who overlooks, 
at this stage, the fact that there has 
been a change in public opinion, and a 
very great growth in the number of the 
majority who wish to hold onto 14(b), 
particularly in the 19 States which have 
right-to-work provisions already, will 
have overlooked what I think is a clear 
fact at this time. 

I received telephone calls from a num- 
ber of people when I was at home during 
the recess, and even from a few since 
my return, all the way from Florida, to 
tell me that they are union men—some 
of them I have known as such—and that 
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they think there is so much at stake in 
this question that they wish to be on 
record as opposing the repeal of 14(b). 
They believe that it is a precious liberty, 
that it is a precious right that should 
belong to any American citizen, to choose 
to work where he is wanted and where 
his particular ability can be used to good 
advantage, by an employer completely 
willing to offer him a wage for which 
he is willing to work. 

Mr. President, there is a great ground 
swell at the present time against this 
repeal bill and for the retention of sec- 
tion 14(b). Ido not wish my well-inten- 
tioned friends in the Senate—we were 
almost evenly divided on this issue last 
October—to overlook what I think is so 
clear a showing of the present state of 
public opinion on this question, a state 
which has been occasioned by abuse in 
so many places, brought on by false lead- 
ership of union leaders who have led their 
membership to take action that was ad- 
verse to the public interest; adverse, in 
many instances, even to the defense of 
our country or to the quick and effective 
fulfillment of our space program, which 
is coupled to the defense of our country. 

Mr. President, I am sorry I have kept 
the Senate solong. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order entered on 
Thursday, January 27, 1966, until tomor- 
row, Saturday, January 29, 1966, at 10 
o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 28 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1966: 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Henry Allen Moe, of New York, to be Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for a term of 4 years, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters. 

ALABAMA 

Catherine R. Harper, Pine Hill, Ala., in 
place of M. W. Nuss, removed. 

ALASKA 

Jack W. Tripp, Fairbanks, Alaska, in place 

of W. G. Ollikainen, retired. 
ARIZONA 

Francis J. Splichal, Apache Junction, Ariz., 

in place of M. L. Porter, transferred. 
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Beverly J. Sullivan, Jerome, Ariz., in place 
of R. E. Lawrence, retired. 

John M. Summey, Nogales, Ariz., in place 
of W. L. Bristol, retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Thomas M. Clevenger, Branch, Ark., in 
place of J. B. Turner, retired. 

Robert R. Nix, Buckner, Ark., in place of 
C. C. Cook, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Harry E. Sumners, Artesia, Calif., in place 
of Allen Muilenburg, retired. 

Roberta D. Wallan, Bieber, Calif., in place 
of P. Z. Watkins, transferred. 

Harry H. McGannon, Cypress, Calif., in 
place of Ruth Pugh, retired. 

Harold V. Thoren, Del Rey, Calif., in place 
of L. E. Crosby, retired. 

Adeline A. Fitzgerald, Gasquet, Calif., in 
place of I. F. Symns, retired. 

George R. Zeigler, La Mirada, Calif., in 
place of L. H. Criswell, retired. 

Roger B. Knoblock, Lemoore, 
place of M. M. Brown, retired. 

Raymond J. Bonin, Lucerne Valley, Calf., 
in place of R. V. Ely, transferred. 

Clyde R. Madden, Pomona, Calif., in place 
of J. H. Shewman, retired. 

Helen A. Avery, Rough and Ready, Calif., 
in place of E. F. Ettleman, retired. 

Cyril E. Pewtress, Jr., Santee, Calif., in 
place of C. F. Harritt, deceased. 

Lola R. McCaffrey, Sterraville, Calif., in 
place of P. D. Hannon, retired. 


COLORADO 


Catherine A. Sanborn, Cascade, Colo., in 

place of L. P. Sanborn, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 

John R. Adamcik, Coventry, Conn., in place 
of H. F. LeDoyt, retired. 

George F. Hudak, Monroe, Conn., in place 
of E. J. Carris, retired. 

FLORIDA 


Delma M. Pons, Citra, Fla., in place of H. 
F. Baker, deceased. 
t H. Ashley, Fern Park, Fla. in 
place of M. S. Warren, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Clyde C. Smith, Brunswick, Ga., in place 
of H. C. Vickers, retired. 
Allen T. Lanier, Guyton, Ga., in place of 
Lois Horton, retired. 
Earnest E. Trapnell, Lyons, Ga., in place 
of R. OC. Rountree, retired. 
Marjorie G. Sutton, Ocilla, Ga., in place of 
W. W. Sutton, deceased. 
Kenneth O. Bidne, Senola, Ga., in place of 
H. D. Crook, deceased. 


HAWAII 
William H. K. Chang, Hana, Hawaii, in 
place of Minoru Tanka, retired. 
IDAHO 


Howard W. Buchanan, Moscow, Idaho, in 

place of H. C. Hansen, retired, 
ILLINOIS 

Jackie L. Floyd, Cisco, Ill., in place of E. L. 
Giesler, retired. 

Robert F. Bennett, Chrisman, Ill., in place 
of M, M. Dalrymple, retired, 

Marvin M. Van Dyke, Hopedale, III., in 
place of R. B. Diegel, deceased. 

James H. Murphy, Loami, Ill., in place of 
Tom Cloyd, transferred, 

John H. Stauthammer, Mapleton, II., in 
place of M. M. Kircher, retired. 

James F. Orrison, Opdyke, Hl., in place of 
Clyde Marlow, retired. 

Fred D. Naffziger, Rochester, Ill., in place 
of E. M. Thomas, retired. 

INDIANA 

Earl F. Ley, Clay City, Ind., in place of 
H. O. Storm, retired. 

Charles L. Powell, Denver, Ind., in place 
of H. H. Harris, retired. 


Calif., in 
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Larry D. Garrison, Kingsford Heights, Ind., 
in place of E. J. Laun, removed. 
N. Artelle Lassiter, Windfall, Ind., in place 
of M. E. Martin, transferred. 
IOWA 
Floyd W. Forst, Bronson, Iowa, in place of 
R. E. Glann, retired. 
Lester F. Behrends, Buffalo Center, Iowa, 
in place of A. C. Rank, retired. 
Hebron L. Tilton, Carlisle, Iowa, in place 
of W. E. Rhoten, declined. 
Harold W. Spohn, Carson, Iowa, in place 
of M. E. Coons, retired. 
Rex E. Williams, Humeston, Iowa, in place 
of R. H. Aten, retired. 
William J. Coen, Iowa City, Iowa, in place 
of W. J. Barrow, retired. 
John M. Clifton, Mechanicsville, Iowa, in 
place of J. C. Houle, deceased. 
Nyle F. Wegener, Walcott, Iowa, in place 
of L. E. Gasseling, retired. 
Eugene A. Todd, Woodward, Iowa, in place 
of C. E. Boyles, retired. 
KANSAS 
Bob R. Donelson, Dexter, Kans., in place 
of A. C. Chambers, retired. 
James G. Denton, Elk City, Kans., in place 
of D. L. Newkirk, transferred. 
Lewis A. Goodwin, Florence, Kans., in place 
of W. S. Davis, retired. 
Carlene F. Wendel, Ingalls, Kans., in place 
of E. M. Kortz, retired. 
John B. Harris, Lawrence, Kans., in place 
of J. H. Parsons, deceased. 
Lucille J. Lindh, Marquette, Kans., in place 
of R. E. Hultgren, transferred. 
Fred G. Burenheide, Olpe, Kans., in place 
of M. L. Halstead, deceased. 
Jean M. Beck, Riley, Kans., in place of 
Harold Goble, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Sidney C. Taylor, Grayson, Ky., in place 
of W. L. Horton, removed. 
Harold D. Lowe, Williamstown, Ky., in 
place of W. T. Webb, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Grady W. Flowers, Bogalusa, La., in place 
of J. E. Foil, retired. 
Earl Allen, Delhi, La., in place of M. W. 
Higginbotham, retired. 
Lloyd G. Bouchereau, Donaldsonville, La., 
in place of T. O. Thibodaux, retired. 
Rodney J. Meaux, Gueydan, La., in place 
of C. H. Bonin, retired. 
Junius H. White, Jr., New Iberia, La., in 
place of V. J. Harry, retired. 
Ida M. Bethel, Roseland, La., in place of 
L. E. Osborn, retired. 


MAINE 

Arthur R. Abbott, East Lebanon, Maine, in 
place of C. H. Moulton, resigned. 

Robert L. Forbes, Pownal, Maine, in place 
of V. M. Snow, retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles M. Potter, Jarrettsville, Md., in 
place of C. E. Burton, retired. 

Virginia W. Heather, Marydel, Md., in place 
of A. H. Wyatt, retired. 

Nancy B. Riggan, Rhodesdale, Md., in place 
of M. R. Bramble, deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

James P. Welch, Great Barrington, Mass., 
in place of R. D. Adams, deceased. 

Nelson T. Cotter, Hanover, Mass., in place 
of B. C. Downing, retired. 

Peter S. Bobola, Housatonic, Mass., in place 
of J. S. Burnett, deceased. 

Harold G. Sanders, Lancaster, Mass., in 
place of J. V. Malone, deceased. 

John E. Murphy, Millis, Mass., in place of 
C. F. Germano, deceased. 

Thaddeus A. Gumula, Ware, Mass., in place 
of E. F. St. Onge, retired. 

Earle Blake, West Boxford, Mass., in place 
of B. P. Fryer, resigned. 
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MICHIGAN 
Roger W. Stump, Athens, Mich., in place 
of F. E. Bauer, deceased. 
Charles F. Pratt, Attica, Mich., in place 
of Belle Edwards, retired. 
Mathew D. Hutting, Carson City, Mich., in 
place of J. D. Van Sickle, deceased. 
Matthew Q. Harrar, Carsonville, Mich., in 
place of Oscar Zeigler, transferred. 
Delia A. Bickham, Hessel, Mich., in place 
of Frances Lindberg, retired. 
Donald L. Whalen, Niles, Mich., in place of 
C. H. Luth, retired. 
Elmer E. Lehman, Stockbridge, Mich., in 
place of O. B. Powell, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Leonard V. Lumphrey, Beardsley, Minn., 
in place of W. L. Taffe, retired. 
Jerome E. Buhl, Dunnell, Minn., in place 
of C. W. Appelquist, deceased. 
Anton E. Okerlund, Kelliher, Minn., in 
place of C. V. Thyren, retired. 
Alfred M. Hanson, Nielsville, Minn., in 
place of Louis Rodal, retired. 
Mathias Smith, Rockville, Minn., in place 
of R. H. Schneider, retired. 
Ethel M. Bjorklund, Saginaw, Minn. in 
place of Walter Freudenberg, retired. 
Evelyn M. Holmes, Watertown, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Herron, retired. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Lanie T. Huddleston, Heidelberg, Miss., in 
place of R. M. King, retired. 

Kate H. Bishop, Moorhead, Miss., in place 
of W. O. Yeates, retired. 

Aimee T. Knight, Soso, Miss., in place of 
H. E. Harper, retired. 

MISSOURI 

Harold L. Wagaman, Bogard, Mo., in place 
of S. K. Bartlett, deceased. 

William A. Agers, De Soto, Mo., in place of 
T. R. Shell, retired. 

L. B. Mabe, Jr., Princeton, Mo., in place of 
M. C. Hazelton, resigned. 

Denver B. Newton, Van Buren, Mo., in place 
of E. R. Burrows, retired. 

Charles L. Panke, Wentzville, Mo., in place 
of J. P. Cunningham, retired. 


MONTANA 


Arnold R. Aklestad, Bigfork, Mont., in place 
of F. B. Burchard, retired. 

Edith F. Ray, Carter, Mont., in place of 
N. L. Ray, deceased. 

Neil J. Boyd, Hungry Horse, Mont., in place 
of H. D. Howell, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Robert W. Goldenstein, Ingleside, Nebr., 
in place of J. D. Hubbard, retired. 

Wiiliam V. Ahrens, Minden, Nebr., in place 
of I. W. Newbold, transferred. 

Edward H. Koso, Verdon, Nebr., in place 
of V. F. Knickerbocker, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lewis G. Putney, East Andover, N.H., in 
place of John Wadleigh, Jr., deceased. 

Walter P. Kretowicz, Keene, N.H., in place 
of C. F. Leahy, retired. 

Hervey Tanner, Jr., Milton, N.H., in place 
of H. B. Pinkham, retired. 

Richard A. LaPointe, New Durham, N.H., 
in place of I. N. Wentworth, retired. 

Dorothy S. Quinn, South Lyndeboro, N.H., 
in place of E. D. Ross, retired. 

William J. Wright, Twin Mountain, N.H., in 
place of H. J. Wright, deceased. 

Joseph R. Little, West Swanzey, N.H., in 
place of M. M. Leger, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles E. Osborn, Brick Town, N.J., in 
place of J. A. Latimer, deceased. 

Robert E. Greenfield, Cape May, N.J., in 
Place of T. A. Stevens, retired. 

Michael J. Talnagi, Helmetta, N.J., in place 
of W. E. Lindstedt, removed. 


John L. Dilworth, Princeton, N.J., in place 
of O. F. Murray, retired. 
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Floyd T. Pastuszak, Sewaren, N.J., in place 
of A. A. Mullen, retired. 

Hermine B. Kuhl, Three Bridges, N.J., in 
place of Eva Case, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Edward N. D. Fitzgerald, Jemez Springs, 

N. Mex., in place of B. M. Mann, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Roger E. Mattis, Castorland, N.Y., in place 
of G. K. Woods, deceased. 

James H. Blaney, Franklinville, N.Y., in 
place of L. R. Jones, retired. 

Ralph E. Christoferson, Greenhurst, N.Y., 
in place of J. A. Johnson, retired. 

Ralph G. Cascardo, Hicksville, N. V., in place 
of H. C. Cotier, resigned. 

James T. Duffy, Lake George, N.Y., in place 
of H. J. Smith, retired. 

Edna C. McManus, Montrose, N.Y., in place 
of J. C. McManus, resigned. 

Salvatore B. Aronica, North Boston, N.Y., in 
Place of Georgia Massing, retired. 

LeRoy F. Sawyer, Sidney Center, N.Y., in 
place of M. B. Belmont, resigned. 

Richard M. Duquesne, Vails Gate, N.Y., in 
place of J. L. Phillips, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Virginia B. Pell, Cashiers, N.C., in place of 
G. H. Wright, retired. 

Lewis A. Thompson, Jr., Franklinton, N.C., 
in place of H. C. Kearney, retired. 

Joseph C. Dudley, Greenville, N.C., in place 
of J. K. Proctor, retired. 

Joseph A. Cherry, Hamilton, N.C., in place 
of A. R. Ewell, retired. 

Walton E. Swain, Plymouth, N.C., in place 
of J. C. Swain, retired, 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Rex L. Powell, Columbus, N. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Fay, retired. 

Patricia A. McGillivray, Flaxton, N. Dak., 
in place of E. H. Krier, retired. 

John L. Wacker, Pettibone, N. Dak., in 
place of A. J. DeKrey, retired. 

Wallace M. Holte, Stanley, N. Dak., in place 
of W. E. Poulsen, retired. 

OHIO 

Jacob Pavkov, Barberton, Ohio, in place of 
E. L. Davis, retired. 

Louise James, Beaver, Ohio, in place of 
A. L. Adams, retired. 

Carl C. Tschantz, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in 
place of H. M. Nicol, retired. 

George W. Hogg, Galena, Ohio, in place of 
H. L. Bricker, resigned. 

John R. Adams, Germantown, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Emley, retired. 

Lawrence W. Haynes, Hinckley, 
Office established October 10, 1959. 

Merle F. Andregg, Kent, Ohio, in place of 
O. A. Wolcott, retired. 

C. Paul Anderson, Millersburg, Ohio, in 
place of A. L. Fair, retired. 

Floyd E. Miller, Quaker City, Ohio, in place 
of C. S. Hendershot, retired. 

Joseph L. Dennison, Springfield, Ohio, in 
place of H. A. Lannert, deceased. 

Joseph F. Banaski, Tiltonsville, Ohio, in 
place of W. L. Aiken, retired, 

Gilmer T. Davis, Jr., West Richfield, Ohio, 
in place of C. F. Seither, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


Thomas I. Mayfield, Binger, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Sellars, Jr., retired. 

Estella George, Canadian, Okla., in place of 
O. W. George, deceased. 

Donald R. Harrel, Leedey, Okla., in place of 
E. L. White, retired. 

Melvin D. Skaggs, Shattuck, Okla., in place 
of V. A. Oates, retired. 

OREGON 


John H. Brader, Chemult, Oreg., in place of 
H. N. Brader, retired. 

Esma G. Hoover, Kinzua, Oreg., in place of 
T. B. Hoover, deceased. 


Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bruce L. Moore, Bear Lake, Pa., in place of 
E. L. Crowe, retired. 

Michael Kuzman, Columbus, Pa., in place 
of E. H. Blanchard, retired. 

Steve A. Gavorchik, Fairchance, 
place of J. R. Wilson, retired. 

Harry E. Roudebush, Ford Cliff, Pa., in place 
of R. R. Walker, retired, 

Mary K. Hertzog, Lyon Station, Pa., in place 
of L. M. Kutz, retired. 

James C. Basler, Mill Creek, Pa., in place 
of B. R. Faust, retired. 

Herbert D. Snyder, New Bethlehem, Pa., in 
place of L. M. McCafferty, retired. 

Joseph L. O’Connor, Phoenixville, Pa., in 
place of J. D. Kane, Sr., transferred. 

J. Richard Hartman, Roaring Spring, Pa., 
in place of P. A. Martin, retired. 

Georgia R. Briggs, Roulette, Pa., in place of 
E. R. Dexter, retired. 

Louella J. Hanna, Spring Church, Pa., in 
place of Margaret Rosensteele, retired. 

Ralph J. Brooking, Starrucca, Pa., in place 
of L. S. French, resigned. 

PUERTO RICO 

Guillermo Martinez-Mateo Aibonito, F.R., 
in place of M. C. Abraham, retired. 

Gerineldo Rivera, Cabo Rojo, P.R., in place 
of A. F. Irizarry, retired. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

George J. Liegl, Burke, S. Dak., in place of 
O. S. Adams, retired. 

Dale U. DeNure, Flandreau, S. Dak., in place 
of C. H. Schyan, retired. 

Robert C. Uecker, Freeman, S. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Schmidt, retired. 

Lloyd G. Haarberg, Mission Hill, S. Dak., 
in place of A. I. Haarberg, retired. 

Henry G. Perron, Mobridge, S. Dak., in 
place of M. F. Broe, deceased. 

Stella M. Hammill, Ree Heights, S. Dak., 
in place of K. H. Speirs, retired. 

Lyle D. Lyons, Worthing, S. Dak., in place 
of E. K. Gayken, resigned. 


TENNESSEE 


James C. Troxler, Normandy, Tenn., in 
place of A. B. Wood, retired. 

Vera R. Beck, Wartburg, Tenn., in place of 
C. F. Schubert, retired. 

Mary G. England, Whites Creek, Tenn., in 
place of C. S. England, retired. 

TEXAS 

Travis W. Russell, Ackerly, Tex., in place of 
J. L. Rudeseal, transferred. 

Charlie L. Carter, Jr., Bon Wier, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Hext, retired. 

Calvin H. Davis, Brownfield, Tex., in place 
of W. C. Brown, retired. 

William D. Shepherd, Channing, Tex., in 
place of J. E. Clanton, removed. 

Norma J. Brown, Coyanosa, Tex., in place of 
R. E. Brown, deceased. 

Douglas R. McGraw, Del Rio, Tex., in place 
of Raymond Ross, retired. 

Jewel L. Newbrough, Hargill, Tex., in place 
of F. C. Newbrough, retired. 

Elsie Joyce Rowe, Moscow, Tex., in place 
of W. C. Fancher, retired. 

Delbert F. Arndt, New Ulm, Tex., in place 
of B. H.. Moeller, Jr., declined. 

Bernie M. Smith, Pantex, Tex., in place of 
M. N. Lemmons, retired. 

Richard T. Pawly, Pipe Creek, Tex., in place 
of M. M. Lewis, retired. 

Irene A. Yarbrough, Princeton, Tex., in 
place of J. R. Gantt, retired. 

Ward V. Hollingshead, San Angelo, Tex., 
in place of O. B. Fields, Jr., retired. 

John C. Gregg, Santa Anna, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Strother, Jr., deceased. 

Elmon J. Jacobs, Spearman, Tex., in place 
of D. H. Smith, resigned. 

Mary K. Herring, Whitharral, Tex., in place 
of C. B. Kenney, retired. 

Erna L. „ Yancey, Tex., in place of 
George Heiligman, retired. 
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UTAH 


Francis E. Haskell, Payson, Utah, in place 

of Vernal Twede, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

Marcellus G. Carpenter, Barboursville, Va., 
in place of B. E. Utz, retired. 

Herman K. Williams, Galax, Va., in place of 
Fred Adams, retired. 

Muriel J. Horlander, Meherrin, Va., in place 
of F. J. Horlander, Jr., deceased. 

Clarence C. Haga, Pocahontas, Va., in place 
of M. R. French, retired. 

James H. Hale, Richlands, Va., in place of 
B. P. Lambert, removed. 


WASHINGTON 


Carol Stipek, Bothell, Wash., in place of 
W. A. Penn, retired. 

Horace C, Longanecker, Bridgeport, Wash., 
in place of Daun Ringer, retired. 

LeRoy LeDuc, Granite Falls, Wash., in place 
of H. A. Miller, retired. 

Gayanor S. Calvisky, Roslyn, Wash., in 
place of Thomas Woodward, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles E. Thompson, Sr., Amherstdale, 
W. Va., in place of Torrence Cook, deceased. 

Howard A. Payne, Belington, W. Va., in 
place of O. O. Baughman, retired. 

Henry E. Harkins, Buckhannon, W. Va., in 
place of C. R. Byrne, retired. 

Matthew M. Kinsolving, Cedar Grove, 
W. Va,, in place of J. I. Knapp, retired. 

Freeda F. Sherrard, Inwood, W. Va., in place 
of E. C. Shroades, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Burton W. Sauer, Arcadia, Wis., in place of 
E. E. Wiffler, retired. 

Duane D. Chapman, Ashippun, Wis., in 
place of D. E. Chapman, deceased. 

James W. Stellpflug, Galesville, Wis., in 
place of M. H. Jacobson, resigned. 

William J. Lee, Mellen, Wis., in place of 
H. V. Kenyon, retired. 

Harris P. Johnson, Osseo, Wis., in place of 
R. N. Fuller, retired. 

Arthur A. Pritzl, Park Falls, Wis., in place 
of D. F. Vicker, retired. 

Mary F. Crary, Rock Springs, Wis., in place 
of H. A. Wiseman, deceased. 

Francis J. Tachovsky, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
in place of J. C. Weitermann, retired. 

Paul R. Trauba, Theresa, Wis., in place of 
C. H. Bodden, retired. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Utah, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven: We meet these 
days to face many difficult problems, 
problems which require the best judg- 
ment and the highest spirit of under- 
standing of which we are capable. We 
live in a time when all of us see as 
through a glass, darkly; we pray that 
Thou wilt take the dimness of our souls 
away. Take away the dimness that we 
impose upon ourselves with our preju- 
dices and our preconceptions. Broaden 
and deepen our vision, so that we may 
see through rationalization, our own and 
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that of other men, to the heart of the 
problems we face, and that we may lift 
our eyes to Thee as the source of their 
solution. 

We pray for strength to meet the chal- 
enges of the time. 

In the name of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as approved. 

Mr. FANNIN rose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am afraid the Senator objected too late. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I was 
on my feet addressing the Chair at the 
time the motion was made. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair has ruled; however, 
the Senator from Arizona was on his 
feet and addressing the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request, and will state it 
again. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal be considered as approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FANNIN. I reserve the right to 
object, and I do object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

However, the Parliamentarian informs 
the Chair that, the Senate having met 
this morning on the expiration of a re- 
cess, the Journal will not have to be 
read. 


REQUEST FOR ORDER FOR RECESS 
UNTIL 10 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that upon com- 
pletion of business today, the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock a.m. Mon- 
day, January 31. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, for action on five nomina- 
‘tions, which I understand have been 
‘cleared on both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert C. Seamans, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, to be Deputy Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold Howe II, of North Caro- 
lina, to be Commissioner of Education, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Franklyn A. Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, to be an Assistant Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. William B. Bean, of Iowa, to 
be a member of the Board of Regents, 
National Library of Medicine, Public 
Health Service, for a term expiring Au- 
gust 3, 1969, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Stewart G. Wolf, Jr., of Okla- 
homa, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents, National Library of Medicine, 
Public Health Service, for a term expir- 
ing August 3, 1969, to which office he was 
‘appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 14 
(b) OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the pending question, which is the motion 
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of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 77) 
to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
section 703(b) of the Labor-Management 
Reporting Act of 1959 and to amend the 
first proviso of section 8(a)(3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 


SENATE RESOLUTION (S. RES. 216)— 
AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT 16,000 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF A COM- 


NAM CONFLICT: THE SUBSTANCE 
AND THE SHADOW” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may send 
to the desk at this time a resolution, and 
ask for its immediate consideration, de- 
spite the fact that the rule of germane- 
ness applies. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object until I find out what 
the resolution is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. REs. 216 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
16,000 additional copies of a committee print 
by Senator MaNsFIELp entitled The Vietnam 
Conflict: The Substance and the Shadow.” 


Mr. ERVIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the resolution (S. Res. 216) is 
considered and agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from Arizona 
withhold the quorum call for the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, that is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 20 Leg.] 
Aiken Gore Metcalf 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Hart Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Nelson 
Bass Holland Pastore 
Bennett Inouye Proxmire 
Bible Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Kenmedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cannon Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, La. Talm: 
Eastland Mansfield Wiliams, Del, 
Ervin McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin McClellan Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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BAYH], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Trprxes! are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burptcx], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douveras], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. FANNIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Morton], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murprxy], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. PEARSON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
PROXMIRE in the chair). 
not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Boccs, 
Brewster, Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, 
Cooper, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Munpt, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, Mr. 
Scort, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
and Mr. YARBOROUGH entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


Mr. 
Mr. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as read and approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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REQUEST FOR RECESS OR AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. MON- 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 a.m. 
Monday morning. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, am 
I correct in understanding that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered on my 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll for a quorum, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the quorum call be with- 
held temporarily for the purpose of 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I in order in 
moving that the Senate recess until 10 
a.m. Monday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order to recess until 10 a.m. Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When would that 
recess go into operation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
cess would go into operation immediately 
after the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to change 
my request. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate was in a quorum call. Unani- 
mous consent was accorded the majority 
leader to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The parliamentary inquiry has been an- 
swered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
renew my unanimous-consent request 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 10 o'clock on Monday morning 
next. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
request is not debatable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withhold my request. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has already 
moved to recess. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana if agreed to would vitiate the mo- 
tion to recess. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas 
and nays on my motion to recess until 
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10 a.m; Monday be rescinded. I thought 
it had already been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to rescinding the yeas and nays 
on the motion to recess? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
seeking to ask a question of the majority 
leader, if there is no objection. 

I do not understand what the Senator 
from Montana asked for. 

Was it the request of the Senator from 
Montana that we adjourn now, this 
morning, until Monday morning at 10 
o’clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. The reason for it is that the 
Senator from Montana endeavored to 
obtain the consent of the Senate that 
upon the completion of business today 
that it stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning next. The request 
was objected to. 

It is my understanding that the rea- 
son for the objection was based on the 
fact that certain Members of this body 
thought that 10 o’clock was too early. 
Personally, I do not think it is early 
enough. I think it is a reasonable time. 

Mr. MORSE. I relied on the an- 
nouncement that there would be a ses- 
sion today. I know that two or three 
speeches were planned to be given. 

On the basis of that reliance I sent to 
the Press Gallery last night a speech for 
delivery today. 

Those of us who planned to make 
speeches today could be accommodated 
when the business of the day is com- 
pleted rather than having perpetrated 
upon us this early adjournment without 
an announcement for what the program 
is going to be today. 

I hope that the majority leader will 
see fit to permit those of us who—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I would hope that the 
majority leader would see fit to let us 
take today for the period of time neces- 
sary for us to complete the scheduled 
speeches we have sent to the Press Gal- 
lery, relying on our understanding we 
were going to be able to make speeches 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the time being I withdraw my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. MORSE. That is very fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to withdrawing the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
majority leader to withdraw the yeas 
and nays on the motion to recess? 

Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Does the majority leader withdraw his 
motion to recess? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no motion, I 
believe, to recess. There is a motion to 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed motion to adjourn was not in 
order at that time, and, therefore, not en- 
tertained. The quorum call had been 
withheld for a parliamentary inquiry 
and a motion to adjourn was not in 
order. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not a motion to ad- 
journ take precedence over a motion to 
recess? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did not the motion to 
adjourn supplant the motion to recess, 
as a matter of parliamentary practice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At that 
time there was a unanimous-consent re- 
quest in operation. That is why the mo- 
tion to adourn did not take precedence. 

Mr. ERVIN. I understand that the 
majority leader asked unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the yeas and nays and 
unanimous consent to withdraw the mo- 
aa to recess. There has been no objec- 

ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is correct. 

Does the Senator from Montana re- 
new his request for a quorum call? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, in view of the 
situation which has developed, that there 
be a morning hour today and that there 
be a time limitation of 3 minutes in con- 
nection with short speeches, statements, 
and the like. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to pro- 
pound an inquiry to the majority leader 
to ask him if he would be willing to make 
it clear by his unanimous-consent re- 
quest on this point that the provision of 
the rule allowing motions to bring up 
bills for consideration will not be in- 
cluded in the unanimous- consent 
request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Les, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. With that assurance, I 
do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2853. A bill for the relief of Abraham 

Presser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


GREETINGS OF CONGRESS TO THE 
USO UPON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 74); which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Whereas the United Service Organizations, 
Incorporated, popularly known as the USO, 
is dedicated to serving the religious, spiritual, 
social, welfare, recreational, and educational 
needs of members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the USO has made an invaluable 
contribution to the morale and welfare of 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
since the time of World War II by provid- 
ing its welcome services throughout that 
time and during the Korean action and the 
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cold war confrontations and by continuing 
its operations today in southeast Asia, Viet- 
nam, and several other areas of the world; 
and 

Whereas February 4, 1966, marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the USO: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House o/ 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby extends 
to the USO its most cordial greetings and 
felicitations upon the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the USO, and expresses its highest 
commendations for the invaluable contri- 
butions which the USO has made to the 
morale and welfare of our men and women 
in the Armed Forces throughout the world. 


TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
THE SO-CALLED SOUTHEAST ASIA 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) to terminate 
the provisions of the so-called southeast 
Asia resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Morse, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF A REPORT BY SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD ENTITLED “THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT: THE SUBSTANCE AND 
THE SHADOW” 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
216) to print additional copies of a re- 
port by Senator MansFieEtp entitled The 
Vietnam Conflict: The Substance and the 
Shadow,” which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ALL AS- 
PECTS OF U.S. POLICIES IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 217) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to pub- 
licly investigate all aspects of U.S. poli- 
cies in Vietnam, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


TIME FOR BILLS TO LIE ON THE 
DESK FOR ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS 


Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS], I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bills 2845 and 2846, relating to 
civil rights, introduced by the Senator 
from New York and other Senators on 
yesterday, be held at the desk until Fri- 
day, February 4, for additional co- 
sponsors. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 24, 1966, the names of 
Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 2814) 
for the incorporation of the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee, introduced 
by Mr. KucHet on January 24, 1966. 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION CRITICIZES 
SCHOOL MILK CUTBACK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let- 
ters continue to pour in criticizing the 
Bureau of the Budget’s decision to with- 
hold $3 million in appropriated funds 
from the special milk program for school- 
children. As I have pointed out previ- 
ously this so-called economy move will 
not save one cent. Yet to school ad- 
ministrators around the country it poses 
a great problem. To the schoolchildren 
themselves it means less milk, especially 
for the poorer children. 

Today I will read to my colleagues a 
letter from Mr. Gordon Gunderson, of 
the Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Gunderson is heading up 
the American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee so I know 
his comments will be of real interest to 
other Senators. 

Before I read the letter I would like 
to comment on the last paragraph which 
asks if anything can be done to override 
the Bureau of the Budget’s action. Cer- 
tainly something can be done. I am at- 
tempting by my daily floor speeches to 
focus the searchlight of public opinion 
on the Bureau’s unwise action. I will 
work as a member of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to reverse this action 
with the help of our able chairman, Sena- 
tor HOLLAND, who has expressed his op- 
position to the budget cut. Above all I 
will work to reverse the administration’s 
announced intention to cut the program 
to $21 million in fiscal 1967—a move that 
would come very close to killing the 
program. 

Mr. President, I read the letter from 
Mr. Gunderson: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Madison, Wis., December 28, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. PROXMIRE: Upon my return to the 
office this morning, I find a telegram from 
the area office of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture informing me that it will be 
necessary to reduce reimbursement to 
schools for special milk served by 10 percent 
beginning with claims submitted for the 
month of February. This action is based 
upon instructions from the Bureau of the 
Budget to hold expenditures under the spe- 
cial milk program to $100 million. This is 
in the face of a final appropriation of $103 
million which came about through your spe- 
cial efforts. 

It is surprising to me that the Bureau of 
the Budget has the authority to withhold 
funds which have been appropriated by the 
Congress for a special purpose. Naturally, 
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this is a very definite blow to school district 
finances at this time of year when budgets 
are well established, charges to children are 
all set, and the rates of reimbursement have 
been made a part of our contract with each 
district. 

I am wondering if anything can be done 
to override the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget and release the total appropriation 
of $103 million. Anything you can do will 
certainly be appreciated by the school dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon W. GUNDERSON, 
Program Administrator. 


BYRON JOHNSON SPELLS OUT DEV- 
ASTATING EFFECTS OF INTEREST 
RATE HIKES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest men to serve in the Con- 
gress in recent years was Byron John- 
son, of Colorado. Mr. Johnson is now a 
full professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Many Government 
and non-Government economists have 
told me that they regard Professor John- 
son as a topflight as well as outspoken 
expert on monetary policy. 

Recently I read a letter on the Senate 
floor from Professor Johnson to the 
Washington Post dealing concisely but 
generally with the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Board in raising interest 
rates. 

Professor Johnson has now written me 
his detailed views on this vital aspect of 
our economic policy. 

Iask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, COLO., 
January 25, 1966. 
Re your letter of January 14. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I am not surprised and very 
pleased that you share my concern about 
the higher discount rates which have touched 
off similar increases in the whole interest 
rates structure. I am attaching a few items 
I have previously written expressing my feel- 
ings on the topic. However, let me sum- 
marize my view of the key elements: 

1. Was there a need for monetary re- 
straint? Interest rates had been rising, 
the money supply had been rising at a fairly 
healthy rate. While unemployment had 
been falling, a rate approximately 4 percent 
is hardly cause for inflationary alarms. The 
Federal Reserve chose the worst possible 
time for the worst possible action. If the 
peace offensive succeeds and military spend- 
ing can decline, we will face the much more 
complicated problem of climbing down the 
high interest ladder. 

2. Was the action chosen by the Federal 
Reserve a contribution to an anti-inflation 
campaign, assuming such a campaign was 
needed? In my view the answer is negative, 
It touched off a new wave of borrowing. The 
Federal Reserve action will add $5 billion to 
the annual cost of borrowed money, roughly 
a 1-percent increase in the cost of living. 
It provided a justification for other price 
increases, including those which break the 
guidelines. It triggered inflation rather than 
resisted it. 

3. Is the supply of loanable funds interest- 
elastic? Do higher interest rates signifi- 
cantly increase to the supply of loanable 
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funds? If they would, this action would 
be a clear contribution. 

Again my answer is essentially negative. 
The bulk of the supply arises out of the de- 
preciation allowances, retained earnings, re- 
serves built under retirement and other in- 
surance contracts, and repayment of out- 
standing mortgages or other debts, none 
of which sources are interest-rate sensitive. 
High interest rates on savings are competi- 
tive devices for encouraging the small volume 
of consumer savings to prefer one kind of 
bank or credit union over another. Keynes’ 
analysis of the reasons for savings are still 
essentially valid. 

4. Do higher interest rates encourage more 
productive uses of credit? 

Classical theory would reply that the most 
profitable uses of money will bid higher for it. 
In the marketplace, however, the higher 
rates are paid for short-term consumer credit 
where the size of the monthly payment is far 
more important than the interest rate, and 
this depends on the length of the contract. 
Yet the most productive use of credit is in the 
building of housing and social capital, where 
the rate of interest is very important because 
the loans are long-term loans. High interest 
rates divert money from these more produc- 
tive uses, especially housing. Today the most 
inflationary demand function is new consum- 
er credit. Given the fact that the war and 
postwar babies are now marrying and enter- 
ing the housing market, we must prepare over 
the next 3 years for at least 20-percent in- 
crease in annual housing production. Yet 
the Wall Street Journal reports that the 
Federal Reserve action is now expected to 
shrink the 1966 housing market by at least 
5 percent. This is a tragic commentary on 
the indifference of the Federal Reserve to the 
impact of its actions on the uses of loanable 
funds. 

5. Are there better alternatives? Assum- 
ing that the time for restraint was arriving, 
there were many better opportunities than 
the Federal Reserve used. It might well have 
raised reserve requirements on savings ac- 
counts, and given a long hard look at the new 
and debatable instrument: certificates of de- 
posit. It might have raised reserve require- 
ments on demand deposits. But these are 
both relatively crude measures. 

The Federal Reserve, in cooperation with 
other government lending and insuring 
agencies, might encourage an increase in 
downpayments, especially on more expensive 
houses and other items, or shorter amortiza- 
tion periods, or more stringent credit eligibil- 
ity requirements, or any combination of 
these. Ideally, restraints ought to be directed 
only against those sectors of the economy 
showing inflationary pressures. 

I have long wished that the Federal Reserve 
would differentiate between geographic areas 
showing high employment as against those 
showing unemployment, and encourage 
selective restrant in the former. I believe the 
law to be adequate now to accomplish this. 
It would greatly improve the war against 
poverty for the Federal Reserve to permit 
banks in depressed areas to be chronically in 
debt to the Fed provided their easy loan 
policy was designed to increase development 
in these depressed areas. 

Regularly ignored is the fact that ac- 
celerated amortization would contribute 
more to the volume of loanable funds than 
high interest rates can ever do, because the 
return flow of outstanding loans is the prime 
source of new loans. Each congressional 
stretch-out permitting longer amortization 
of FHA and VA loans to offset interest in- 
creases actually reduces the supply of loan- 
able funds in future years, and adds very 
appreciably to the total cost of the house. 
We could provide more money for new loans 
if there were much lower interest rates, and 
much shorter amortization periods on most 
housing loans (and these constitute almost 
one-third of outstanding debts). I would 
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prefer longer amortization periods for the 
low-cost housing and shorter periods for 
high-cost housing. This would reduce the 
need for rent supplements and for public 
housing. Housing subsidies are made neces- 
sary by the indifference of the Federal 
Reserve, 

6. Are high interest rates necessary? With 
industrial stocks now selling to yield as low 
as 3 percent, it seems ridiculous to insist that 
high interest rates are necessary. Obviously, 
investments will be forthcoming at far lower 
yields. 

Indeed, I believe we should move toward a 
significant lowering of long-term rates and a 
substantial lowering of shorter term rates. 
Late in 1960, I confess I joined Henry REUSS 
in a report encouraging the high rates on 
short-term loans in order to restrain the out- 
flow of dollars and gold. But I am substan- 
tially persuaded now, by statements of Sec- 
retaries Dillon and Fowler (e.g. Fowler's 
speech of Nov. 19, 1965, p. 9; or Nov. 8, 
1965, p. 10) that we cannot solve the 
balance of payments with higher domestic in- 
terest rates. If necessary, I would support an 
increase in the tax on foreign loans. But 
I would be far more interested in a funda- 
mental improvement of the IMF by adding 
an international currency unit such as was 
proposed by Keynes or White in the early 
1940’s. It has been suggested that the 
annual increase in the international unit 
could be used to expand the assets of IDA. I 
confess my own preference would be to use 
the newly created reserves first to finance 
the U.N. itself, to bail out of our present con- 
troversy over financing the U.N. After 4 
years with AID, I am firmly convinced that 
the United States should be investing even 
more abroad, especially in the less-developed 
countries. Policies which inhibit such in- 
vestment should be applied only to invest- 
ments in the developed countries. But on 
balance, I would prefer to find alternatives 
that expand world income, rather than 
restrict it. 

7. What about fiscal policy? As a student 
of Harold Groves I am inclined to believe in 
balancing the budget as we move toward full 
employment, and the use of fiscal restraint as 
an appropriate response. But we are con- 
cerned here with the Federal Reserve. Bank- 
ers tend to be a mature and responsible 
group. They will act in harmony with the 
best interests of their own region and the 
Nation, if they are given sensitive analysis 
and leadership by those who sit at the re- 
gional centers and at Washington. But the 
monetary and credit policies of the Nation 
must be operated in harmony with the total 
complex of fiscal and economic policies if we 
are to serve the public interest as detailed in 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

I hope that you and others on the Joint 
Economic Committee will continue to explore 
the alternatives which the Federal Reserve 
Board might have used but didn’t; we must 
renew public awareness that there are many 
tools in the Federal Reserve kit, and help 
them abandon their obsession with forever 
raising interest rates. 

Here in Colorado, the high rate of bank- 
ruptcy provides sound ground for more 
stringent credit eligibility. Yet one hears 
no murmur concerning this problem. 

Returning to your first question, total debt 
in United States is over $1,100 billion. If we 
could reduce the interest rate not by one-half 
of 1 percent, but by 1% percent, we could 
ultimately cut the annual cost of debt service 
by $17.5 billion. This money doesn’t do any- 
thing more for us because we pay a high price 
for it; it won’t do anything less if we pay a 
lower price. We can meet our national obli- 
gations and protect the value of the dollar 
without requiring such high rates. In the 
process, we can also reduce the volume of 
need for public housing, for rent supplement 
subsidies, and for such indirect subsidies as 
below-market-rate Government loans. 
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If there is anything more I can do to help 
you on this most important issue in our 
public life, do not hesitate to write or call. 

Cordially yours, 
BYRON L. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Economics, 
University of Colorado. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES ENDORSES 
COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an editorial on January 26, 1966, the 
Kansas City Times has endorsed the en- 
actment of a cold war GI bill like the one 
which passed the Senate last year, which 
means a meaningful bill and not this 
watered-down, somewhat spot bill that 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a substitute. 

As a letter from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars pointed out, the bill offered in 
the House would cover 126,000 of the 5 
million cold war veterans. 

The Kansas City Star endorsed the 
Senate bill, which applies to all cold war 
veterans. 

After looking at the benefits which 
previous GI bills have contributed to this 
country, the editorial states: 

The young men who have subsequently 
been taken out of civilian life * * * can 
make no less a contribution to the national 
life. As defenders of the country they de- 
serve the help in readjusting now proposed 
for them. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Kansas 
City Times of Wednesday, January 26, 
1966, entitled A Strong Case for a New 
GI Bill of Rights,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG CASE For A NEw GI BILL or RIGHTS 

A new GI bill of rights seems assured of 
passage this year. Strong sentiment for such 
legislation is evident in both Houses of Con- 
gress. Now President Johnson has given the 
general proposition the extra political boost 
it apparently needed. He has done so with 
a specific request for $90 million to assist 
released servicemen in readjusting to civilian 
life. 

This item in the White House budget mes- 
sage is a clear-cut reversal of the position 
adopted by each administration since the 
Korean war. Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson—until now—have con- 
sistently opposed various proposals for a 
peacetime or cold war GI bill of rights. But 
there is obviously no peace today in Asia. 
Nor has the term “cold war” any real mean- 
ing in the embattled jungles and rice pad- 
dies of Vietnam. That alteration in the 
conditions of military service, for many, pre- 
sumably has brought about the change in 
presidential thinking. 

The precise content of any new veterans’ 
aid program is yet to develop. Several bills 
to provide such assistance are before Con- 
gress. One sponsored by Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas, was passed by 
the Senate last July 17 in a 69-to-17 vote. 
That proposal calls for both educational and 
job training assistance and a guarantee plan 
for home and farm loans. 

A measure newly introduced in the House 
has been identified as having administration 
backing. Unlike the Senate-passed bill, the 
House proposal makes no provision for loan 
guarantees. Moreover, it would extend more 
generous educational assistance to veterans 
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who serve in combat areas than to noncom- 
batants. Some of the veterans’ organizations 
quickly criticized the plan. They object to 
the measure as not offering enough benefits 
and threatening a confused and divided ad- 
ministration of the program. 

The original GI bill based on World War II 
service, and its counterpart growing out of 
the Korean fighting, accomplished a great 
deal of good, both for the individuals directly 
benefited and for the country. Millions ac- 
quired job skills that otherwise would have 
been denied most of them. Other millions 
were enabled to buy their own homes or to 
go into business for themselves. Certainly 
the United States is stronger and more varied 
in its capabilities because of these early pro- 
grams for former servicemen. 

The young men who subsequently have 
been taken out of civilian life—most recently 
in time of another shooting war—can make 
no less a contribution to the national life. 
As defenders of the country they deserve the 
help in readjusting now proposed for them. 
We trust that Congress will provide such as- 
sistance as soon as possible, 


REVISION OF THE DRAFT LAWS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
prospect of larger draft callups to meet 
the manpower requirements of the Viet- 
nam war has emphasized public dissatis- 
faction with the present draft law. Or- 
ganized protests against the draft, 
schemes to avoid induction, as well as 
recent indications by Government offi- 
cials that currently deferred students 
may be called, are drawing attention to 
the inequities in the system. If the draft 
is to be continued, as it must, the law 
should be revised so as to reduce in- 
equities and to make conscription more 
relevant to the needs of today. 

The world today is quite different than 
it was when Congress passed the first 
peacetime conscription law in 1940. So 
are manpower needs. Yet we are still 
operating under a system designed pri- 
marily to meet the heavy military man- 
power requirements of a major war—a 
System that permits rapid expansion 
from a token force to a mass army, with 
little regard for civilian needs. 

Today, however, we are not concerned 
with raising mass armies. The char- 
acter of international politics—the con- 
dition of nuclear stalemate—has re- 
duced the possibility that disagreements 
will be decided by the clash of mighty 
armies. The Armed Forces today need 
something over half a million new men 
per year to maintain the force level of 
nearly 3 million toward which we are 
moving. We need to maintain a force 
level sufficient to meet present-day 
challenges to international order and 
stability, challenges that differ not only 
in quantity but in quality from those the 
Nation has had to face in the past. 

In peacekeeping actions, guerrilla war- 
fare, and situations like Vietnam, civic 
action is as important as, if not more 
important, than, traditional military op- 
erations. There is a clear need for re- 
examination of current methods of pro- 
viding military personnel. It makes little 
sense—and is also very expensive—to 
rely on masses of 2-year recruits who will 
have only begun to learn what they need 
to know when their terms of active serv- 
ice expire. 
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Effective utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower potential in response to the 
needs of our Armed Forces has been a 
problem throughout our history. Amer- 
icans have consistently rejected militar- 
ism and with it the idea of a large stand- 
ing Army. Yet every crisis has prompted 
new calls for a truly universal military 
service system. 

The idea of universal military train- 
ing has not been popular politically and 
has, in recent years, been rejected by the 
Congress. There have been indications 
that public sentiment on this issue is 
changing. A recent statewide newspa- 
per poll in Minnesota found that 85 per- 
cent of adults questioned declared they 
would want a son of theirs to have mili- 
tary training. Perhaps Americans are 
becoming more resigned to the present 
situation, but there is as yet no wide- 
spread indication that the historical 
American resistance to a significant de- 
gree of military influence in our lives has 
altered. 

Current criticism of the draft has cen- 
tered on its basic inequities. Some of 
these are inherent reflecting inequities in 
the society as a whole. Recent De- 
partment of Defense statistics, for ex- 
ample, show that Negroes are more like- 
ly to be drafted than whites—whites are 
more likely to qualify for deferment be- 
cause of their jobs or studies. Mere re- 
vision of the draft laws will not overcome 
this problem; it will be overcome only 
when the Negro is able to play a full 
role in the American social and economic 
structure. 

Students and married men can qualify 
more easily for deferment, than can men 
in other categories. The draft favors 
the more affluent members of society, 
while the burden of military service falls 
more heavily on those whose financial 
situation does not permit college or early 
marriage. 

Other inequities, however, are the re- 
sult of the system itself. Reliance on 
local draft boards produces some of 
these. The operation of our unpaid, ci- 
vilian selective service boards across the 
Nation for the past 25 years is an out- 
standing demonstration of responsible 
citizen participation in Government. 
Yet reliance on local selection makes it 
possible that, for example, a student may 
qualify for deferment in one city while 
another, whose potential contribution to 
society may be just as great, may not 
qualify in another city. Further, mar- 
ried men may not be called up in an area 
where there is a high proportion of single 
men available, while those in an area 
with a lower proportion of single men are 
called. 

Draft-card burning, campaigns to ed- 
ucate young men in techniques of draft 
avoidance, and demonstrations against 
conscription have been widely publicized 
but involve relatively few. More impor- 
tant is concern over the draft among 
those seeking to complete their educa- 
tion or to begin careers. With the uncer- 
tainties of the draft hanging over them, 
future lawyers find it difficult to decide 
whether to go directly on to law school 
or to get military service over with by 
enlisting. Similarly, employers are re- 
luctant to invest job-training funds on 
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potential inductees, no matter how well 
qualified they may be. 

There is no doubt some abuse of defer- 
ment. While some students probably 
try to stay in school merely to avoid the 
draft, it is less than reasonable to charge 
that the universities are harboring draft 
dodgers. In our highly specialized pro- 
fessional and technical civilization, edu- 
cation and advanced degrees are en- 
trance requirements for many occupa- 
tions. Similarly, there are no doubt those 
who marry and raise families earlier 
than they would otherwise merely to 
avoid military service, but I believe they 
are exceptional. 

Even more ludicrous are charges that 
many young men are deliberately build- 
ing up police records to avoid service. To 
an increasing extent, any violation more 
serious than a traffic ticket follows a man 
throughout his life and must be ex- 
plained repeatedly on employment appli- 
cations. Large numbers of Negroes and 
whites in the South have amassed police 
records for participation in civil rights 
protests involving civil disobedience, but 
the large majority are motivated by sin- 
cere devotion to their cause and are will- 
ing to be arrested in spite of, not because 
of, the resulting police record. The num- 
ber of civil rights and peace movement 
demonstrators who seek arrest primarily 
to avoid the draft is small compared to 
the many thousands who engage in such 
activities for what they consider to be a 
higher moral purpose. 

Like our other institutions, the draft, 
as long as it is necessary to use it, should 
contribute to the strength of our society 
and the soundness of the democratic sys- 
tem. If the burden cannot fall equally on 
all—and the inequities in society make it 
clear it cannot—then at least the condi- 
tions under which men are drafted 
should reflect values acceptable to the 
society as a whole, and an effort should 
be made to compensate the victims of 
inequities. 

Calls for abolition of the draft or for 
change have been frequent over the past 
few years. Responding to the Nation’s 
concern, President Johnson, in April 
1964, ordered a Government review of the 
draft. This study was completed by the 
Department of Defense over 6 months 
ago, yet it has never been made public. 
Any congressional review of the draft 
law should have the benefit of this study, 
and I fail to see the reason for any fur- 
ther delay in releasing it. 

Consideration should be given to re- 
ducing reliance on the draft by making 
military service more attractive and more 
nearly competitive with civilian occupa- 
tions. When he proposed abolition of the 
draft in 1956, Adlai Stevenson said we 
should “encourage trained men to re- 
enlist rather than to multiply the num- 
ber of partly trained men.” This pro- 
posal is even more applicable to today’s 
needs. Increased pay and fringe bene- 
fits, such as educational opportunities, 
would probably make it possible to rely 
exclusively on volunteers. Pay raises and 
other emoluments would not necessarily 
mean large increases in defense spend- 
ing as training expenses would be re- 
duced. 
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Other revisions should aim at simpli- 
fication of procedures and reduction of 
the uncertainties of the draft. A young 
man today is simply overwhelmed by the 
several dozen complex options he must 
choose from in deciding how to fulfill his 
military obligations. Some flexibility is 
desirable, but the citizen should not be 
burdened with too much complexity in 
making his choice. 

It is also desirable for a man to have 
a clearer indication than at present of 
when he is likely to be called. Uncer- 
tainty is increasing as the pool of 18- 
year-olds increases, lowering the percen- 
tage of those who will actually be called. 

Student deferment should be made 
more rational and consideration given to 
the social waste of drafting students and 
others who are overqualified for the tasks 
they are asked to perform. 

Finally, I do not believe it is the intent 
of the Congress that the draft law be used 
in a punative fashion. The delinquency 
provisions of the law are useful in cer- 
tain limited instances but they are not 
sufficiently responsive to changing con- 
ditions. The Selective Service has used 
these provisions to bring about reclassi- 
fication—with threat of immediate in- 
duction—of deferred students who par- 
ticipated in demonstrations against the 
war in Vietnam. The University of 
Michigan students who sat-in at a draft 
board were prosecuted and convicted by 
appropriate authority. Then, taking 
upon themselves the right to inflict an 
additional punishment, the head of the 
Michigan selective service and the local 
draft boards reclassified four of the pro- 
testing students. If the law is broken, 
our judicial system provides adequate 
remedy. Anything further has the effect 
of stifling dissent. I do not believe that 
the Congress intended to grant to the 
Selective Service powers reserved to the 
judicial branch of the Government. If 
the law is unclear in this respect it 
should be changed. 


PROJECT HEAD START SUCCESSFUL 
IN MONTANA 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a 
yearend survey in Montana by Asso- 
ciated Press showed that Project Head 
Start has been enthusiastically received 
and implemented in the Treasure State. 

I am pleased to share with the Senate 
the Associated Press report, and I com- 
mend the school authorities and local 
leaders who made Head Start work on 
remote Indian reservations and in major 
cities as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the RECORD 
the article, “Project Head Start for Pre- 
schoolers Gets Good Report From State 
Officials,” by David C. Beeder, Helena 
bureau manager of Associated Press, as 
published in the December 26, 1965, 
Great Falls Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PROJECT HEAD START FOR PRESCHOOLERS GETS 
Goop Report From STATE OFFICIALS 
(By David C. Beeder) 

Montana school authorities give good re- 

port cards to an educational phase of Pres- 
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ident Johnson's war on povery, Project Head 
Start for preschool children from low-income 
homes. A dozen State school districts re- 
ceived $150,000 in Federal funds this year 
to handle more than 1,400 Head Start chil- 
dren. Most of the districts had more money 
than they could spend and returned amounts 
up to $3,000 to the Government. 

All who participated in the program lasting 
6 weeks to 2 months, were enthusiastic about 
results. Many want a year-round Head 
Start program. 

The program is designed to help children 
from low-income families during preschool 
years when such children are subject to risks 
to health, education, and welfare. 

The program is named Head Start because 
that is what it hopes to achieve—a headstart 
for the child entering the first grade. 

Public Instruction Superintendent Harriet 
Miller said her office merely observed the 
Head Start operation in Montana. However, 
she said Head Start schools reported the pro- 
gram worked well. 

“I think the outcome is going to estab- 
lishment of year-round public kindergartens 
in Montana,” Miss Miller said. 

She said there are about 15 public kinder- 
gartens operating in the State and there 
probably would be many more if State school 
foundation money could be used for support. 

“During the last legislature we tried to 
eliminate from the foundation law the re- 
striction against use of foundation funds 
for public kindergartens,” she said, adding: 
“We were unsuccessful.” 

Miss Miller said there is specific legisla- 
tion already on the books allowing school 
boards to hold local elections on the ques- 
tion of whether to have public kindergartens. 

Under the Federal Head Start program, 
however, no State or local money is required. 

Ten percent of the total cost of the pro- 
gram must be supplied by local sources but 
most districts supply their share in the form 
of buildings and equipment such as school 
buses. 

Applications for 1966 Federal Head Start 
funds should be made by February 1. 

An Associated Press survey of Montana 
Head Start schools brought these reports: 

Helena: 80 children took part in the pro- 
gram and $10,712 was allocated by the Fed- 
eral Government. Returned to the Govern- 
ment: $2,360. 

Finding enough children from low-income 
homes was a problem in Helena. Officials 
finally went ahead with some children who 
were from homes of more than minimal 
standards. 

C. R. Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
said medical and dental examinations were 
a valuable part of the program and turned 
up many deficiencies that might not have 
been noticed for years in a child. 

“I think Head Start is a pretty good pro- 
gram,” he said. 

Havre: About 100 children, mostly from 
the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation. Federal 
funds totaled $17,925 and $2,700 was re- 
turned. 

H. B. Enrud, Havre superintendent of 
schools, said: “It’s an excellent program. 
Salaries for five teachers and bus operation 
were the biggest expenditures.” 

Activities of the Havre program included 
field trips to such places as the local fire 
station. 

Browning: About 90 children, many from 
the Blackfeet Reservation. Federal funds to- 
taled $8,868 and about $500 returned. 

“We were intensely pleased,” said Philip 
A. Ward, Browning superintendent. “It put 
the preschool children well ahead in readi- 
ness for the first grade and attendance was 
excellent.” 

He said many hearing and sight problems 
were spotted and corrected. 

Yellowstone County: About 60 children. 
Federal funds totaled $11,046 and $1,000 was 
returned. 
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Earl Britton, principal of a Billings school 
and administrator of the program, said about 
8 percent of the children in the program 
were from homes of more than $3,000 annual 
income. 

He said the program worked well. 

“Socially, it enhanced the ability of the 
children to get along in a group,” he said. 

Britton said Yellowstone County will not 
apply for a year-round Head Start program 
because the county does not have the fa- 
cilities. 

Crow Agency: This was the largest Mon- 
tana Head Start program with more than 600 
children attending classes on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation. Federal funds amounted 
to $26,044 and about $1,000 was returned. 

Dan Old Elk, tribe attorney who had a 
daughter in the program, said many of the 
children were unable to speak English and 
the language classes were helpful. 

John Wilson, tribal chairman said: “I think 
it’s a good deal. The parents like it and it 
makes starting school a whole lot easier.” 

Great Falls: About 100 children with a 
Federal allocation of $15,379. 

Harold L. Wenaas, associate superintend- 
ent, said a small amount of the Federal allo- 
cation was returned. 

He said whether Great Falls participates 
again in the program will depend on board 
action. “The program got excellent support 
from parents,” he said. 

Other Head Start totals including the 
amount of the 1965 Federal allocation are: 

Missoula: About 105 children and $15,824. 

Lame Deer: About 120 Indian children and 
$19,425. 

Roundup: About 25 children and $4,100. 

Poplar: About 25 children and $3,959. 

Dixon: About 60 Indian children and 
$9,581. 

Brockton: About 25 children and $4,368. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
REFORM—OR RETREAT? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that as a part of 
these remarks there be printed in the 
Record a most challenging and percep- 
tive editorial from the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press, published in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. This should be carefully 
read and pondered by all those con- 
cerned about the injustices and inequi- 
ties presently prevailing in our electoral 
college system. 

I am especially pleased that this edi- 
torial supports Senate Joint Resolution 
12, the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment supported by a number of us for 
many years which would substitute the 
so-called “district plan“ for the highly 
objectionable and undemocratic win- 
ner-take-all bloc system of recording 
electoral college votes. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 

With President Lyndon B. Johnson having 
called for a constitutional amendment of the 
electoral college method of choosing Presi- 
dents, with the local chamber of commerce 
having considered the matter and with con- 
gressional action likely this year, it is cer- 
tainly appropriate for citizens to inform 
themselves about the various possibilities. 

The Constitution presently provides for 
Presidents and Vice Presidents to be elected 
by the electoral college. This body is com- 
posed of electors chosen by the voters of 
each State. The number of electors each 
State has is determined by the number of 
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Senators and Representatives it has in Con- 
gress. For example, Tennessee has 2 Sena- 
tors and 9 Representatives, thus 11 electoral 
votes. 

When you marked your ballot in 1964 for 
either Lyndon Johnson or Barry Goldwater, 
you actually were voting for a slate of 11 
electors pledged to cast their electoral votes 
for the candidate you chose. The slate of 
electors that gets the most popular votes in 
a State is selected, and thus is empowered to 
cast electoral votes for the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates. 

Mr. Johnson wants to change this. He 
wants to abolish the electoral college, doing 
away with the individual electors, and re- 
quire that all of the electoral votes of a State 
shall go to the presidential ticket with the 
most popular votes, on a winner-take-all 
basis. He says that under the current sys- 
tem, electors chosen have the right to cast 
their ballots for any presidential candidate 
and not necessarily for the one on whose 
ticket they run. Mr. Johnson wants to rule 
out the possibility an elector might vote his 
own wishes. In Tennessee in 1948, there 
was one elector on the Democratic ticket who 
just couldn’t bring himself to vote for Harry 
Truman, and so he cast has electoral vote 
for the States Rights Democratic candidate, 
STROM THurMonp, Mr. Johnson’s plan would 
prevent this. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce also favors 
a change in the electoral system, but in a dif- 
ferent way. It sent down to the Greater 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce a ref- 
erendum ballot proposing that the electoral 
college be abolished and one of two alterna- 
tives be adopted. 

One plan would provide for election of 
President and Vice President on nationwide 
popular vote, with the ticket getting the most 
votes—not necessarily a majority—being 
elected. This is a very dangerous and unde- 
sirable proposal. Generally, two parties pre- 
dominate in the United States. But there is 
no assurance there always will be only two. 
What if in addition to Democrats and Re- 
publicans there should develop a strong 
NAACP Party, a sizable States’ Rights Party, 
and perhaps others, in addition to the Vege- 
tarians and Prohibitionists and other groups 
which now run candidates? It would be 
possible for the popular vote to be so divided 
that no presidential ticket would have a 
majority. Under our present system, if no 
candidate gets a majority, the election goes 
to the House of Representatives, where each 
State has one vote. The first proposition 
stated on the U.S. Chamber ballot, however, 
would allow the Presidency to be given the 
man with the most votes, even though he had 
only 40 percent or 30 percent or 25 percent, 
or whatever, of the total vote. This is most 
undesirable. 

The other U.S. Chamber proposal is sound. 
It would provide the “district plan.” The 
presidential ticket getting a majority in each 
congressional district would get the electoral 
vote from that district, and the ticket get- 
ting the most votes statewide would get the 
two electoral votes provided to match the 
State’s two Senators. This system would give 
better representation to the people by doing 
away with the winner-take-all system. It 
would reduce the importance of minority 
pressure groups. For example, New York has 
43 electoral votes. If candidate A gets 4 mil- 
lion popular votes in New York and candi- 
date B gets 4,000,001, all 43 electoral votes go 
to candidate B. This is the kind of thing 
that encourages the pressure groups and 
makes candidates bow down to them. Under 
the district system, New York’s 43 votes 
might be divided between candidates A and 
B, refiecting the will of the people in general 
rather than that of pressure groups holding 
the balance of power. 

The board of the Greater Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce turned down the U.S. 
Chamber's ballot yesterday because it did 
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not provide a way to choose between the two 
systems offered, one of which is very bad and 
one of which is very good. 

When Congress considers a constitutional 
amendment to change the electoral system, 
the people should insist that the district 
plan is by far the best of all proposed, and 
should be adopted with retention of the pro- 
vision that the House of Representatives 
shall decide any presidential election in 
which no candidate receives a majority of 
the electoral votes. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also 
call attention to the next to the last par- 
agraph of this editorial which explains 
why the Greater Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce turned down the ballot re- 
cently sent it by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce on the question of electoral 
college reform, because it did not present 
the issues clearly and failed to propose 
clear-cut choices to its members. 

It has been said that our present elec- 
toral college system of winner-take-all 
voting for President by the electors is 
“the taproot of all our basic political 
problems and the primary reason for to- 
day’s deadly drift toward a highly cen- 
tralized paternalistic state in Washing- 
ton.” 

Members of Congress and citizens 
throughout the country should give great 
thought to the proper reform of this 
“taproot evil” if our free American insti- 
tutions are to endure. 


WATER RESOURCES IN THE SKY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
January 26 at the annual meeting of the 
American Meteorological Society held in 
Denver, Colo., Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall delivered a very timely 
8 entitled Water Resources in the 

In the address the Secretary had some 
things to say about weather modification, 
a subject which has interested me for 
a long time and which, in my opinion, 
offers tremendous possibilities for help 
to drought-stricken areas and river 
basins which lack the moisture needed 
for the successful operation of irriga- 
tion projects. 

Secretary Udall gives some examples 
of the research and experimentation 
which have been going on, and I think 
his address is deserving of a careful 
reading by every Member of the Senate; 
in fact, by every Member of the Congress. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the address of Secretary Udall be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WATER RESOURCES IN THE SKY 


(Remarks by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall) 

Tonight I should like to approach the sub- 
ject of weather modification by a somewhat 
circuitous route beginning, as does the whole 
hydrologic cycle, with air and water. You and 
I don’t need to read the newspapers to 
know that air and water are our two 
most precious natural resources. While 
we can do without food for weeks, 
we can live no more than 5 minutes with- 
out air. Yet as basic as this knowledge 
is, air and water continue to make newspaper 
headlines and the reason is obvious. We 
are experiencing a great dislocation. When 
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weather is behaving it gets no more than 
a small box of type on the front page and 
60 seconds on television. When weather 
starts making banner headlines we can be 
sure the clouds are deep or dark. The stories 
under headlines about air and water are 
important reading. So are the comprehen- 
sive accounts of floods and drought which 
appear in news and science magazines. So 
also are such documents as the excellent re- 
port, “Restoring the Quality of the Environ- 
ment,” released by the White House in No- 
vember. It is only through the communica- 
tion media that we are made fully aware of 
the dangerous position to which we have 
come through maltreatment of these pre- 
cious life-sustaining necessities. 

It does not require critical analysis—only 
plain, garden-variety horsesense—to tell the 
thinking American that the Connecticut, 
the Hudson, the Potomac, the Ohio, and the 
Willamette must again run free and clear; 
that the Great Lakes, Long Island Sound, 
Raritan, and San Francisco Bays were not 
intend as garbage disposals; that the pres- 
ence of a great American city should not be 
announced to airline passengers by the pall 
of smut and smog that enshrouds it. 

The mistakes, carelessness, and neglect of 
the past century will, of course, not be cor- 
rected in a fortnight. The first step is to 
intimately know the problem and accord it 
national attention. President Johnson has 
lucidly described the situation as he has 
spoken across this Nation. With regard to 
water, President Johnson told those in at- 
tendance at the dedication of Rayburn Dam 
on May 8, 1965: 

“No single resource is more important to 
us than water. Our management of Ameri- 
ca’s water resources is basic to the many 
obligations and many opportunities of our 
growing population.” 

Since our involvement with air here is 
mainly as mover and distributor of water 
vapor, I shall confine my appraisal of it to 
this role. However, with regard to this 
necessary and abused resource, I have many 
other concerns which I shall not bring up 
tonight. 

After proper definition and expression of 
any problems, there must come action toward 
a solution. In response to the President’s 
challenge, the 89th Congress has been ex- 
ceedingly alert. We have the Water Quality 
Act, requiring the setting up of standards 
and providing Federal aid for construction 
of sewage treatment plants, demonstration 
plants, and research. The Water Resources 
Planning Act established the Cabinet-level 
Water Resources Council to plan the most 
efficient use of our portion of this planet’s 
water. The Federal Water Project Recrea- 
tion Act puts outdoor recreation, fish, and 
wildlife on an equal basis with other major 
purposes in Federal water resources projects. 
Interior’s Bureau of Outdoor Recreation will 
direct the planning of these projects together 
with its former task of comprehensive river 
basin planning. 

Other water-related efforts in which the 
Department of the Interior has been proud 
to share include the plans for a proposed 
Wild Rivers System and an exciting new plan 
encompassing the entire Potomac River 
Basin. A sadder but related task has been 
the continuing study of the Northeast 
drought. 

Essentially, the Department of the Inte- 
rior is an action agency. After I have taken 
a few moments to define certain problems, I 
will ask you to consider with me the action 
I believe has now become essential in areas 
where you and I have mutual interests and 
responsibility. 

Despite all the progress, some of which I 
have mentioned and much of which I have 
not, the large question of daily concern re- 
mains: How do we assure for ourselves, our 
children, and our grandchildren, adequate 
and properly distributed supplies of clean, 
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fresh water for all our varied needs? This 
huge question involves a subsidiary problem 
upon which I intend to focus tonight: How 
can we and how should we make the most 
effective use of our water resources in the sky 
to help meet our water needs on the ground? 

To place this latter question in context, 
let us look briefly at the larger problem first. 
Three years ago a National Academy of 
Sciences report stated that “limited pure- 
water resources of the arid West are almost 
at an end,” and that Arizona, for example, 
was drawing 60 percent of its water supply 
from overpumped wells.” Those of you from 
New York City and other parts of the North- 
east know what we went through last sum- 
mer during the fourth in a series of below- 
average rainfall years. The Water Resources 
Council, in its 1966 reappraisal of the North- 
east drought, told President Johnson that not 
only is the crisis the most intense in history, 
but that the drought is creeping steadily 
southward. The situation is now entering 
its 5th year. The average monthly precipi- 
tation for more than 50 months now has 
been 1 full inch below normal in an area 
from northern Delaware to northern New 
Jersey, southeastern New York, western 
Connecticut, and southwestern Massachu- 
setts. We cannot afford the luxury of as- 
suming that things will be better this year. 

The marked southward thrust of the 
drought has now involved all of Maryland, 
Delaware, and the northern half of Virginia 
as well as New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, 
southeastern New York, and southern New 
England. Almost all stations reported in- 
tensification of the situation during Decem- 
ber. 

The tone of this drought reappraisal is 
reminiscent of certain science-fiction pro- 
grams, where visitations from outer space or 
incomprehensible changes in environment 
occur so quickly that the voice of the an- 
nouncer simply cannot instill the message 
with any sense of reality. Obviously such 
abrupt changes are fake and corny. One 
is aware that one is listening to fiction. But 
this is not a Ray Bradbury short story or a 
Thornton Wilder play. It is happening here, 
now, in the United States. The chorus in 
these areas is strictly a sober “How dry I 
am,” and by the end of this century there 
will be twice as many Americans to swell the 
chorus. 

But there is another tune, just as geo- 
graphically out of joint with recent weather 
history, coming from other parts of the Na- 
tion. Our Denver hosts can give us personal 
commentaries on the floods that recently 
caused in excess of $200 million in damage 
in the Denver area alone, and millions more 
to the rich farmlands along the Platte and 
Arkansas Rivers. The rains in Arizona last 
month were unprecedented and would have 
caused flood damages twice as large as those 
which did occur had it not been for the ir- 
rigation storage reservoirs of the Salt River 
project. We all remember the Mississippi 
floods of late spring and the rampaging rivers 
which turned the Pacific Northwest into a 
soggy sponge a year ago. 

One side of the weather coin is augmenta- 
tion of moisture to fight scarcity; the other 
side is controls to combat excess. Put them 
together and the total problem facing the 
Nation is one of control and distribution of 
its water. 

It is at this point where our two paths con- 
verge—weather modification on the one hand 
and water storage and distribution systems 
on the other. 

The matter of control and distribution of 
water resources is not new to the Nation and 
most particularly is this true of the 17 West- 
ern States. 

For the past 63 years, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation—a part of the Department of the 
Interior—has made irrigation facilities avail- 
able and provided water service to more than 
9 million acres of land suitable for sustained 
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irrigation. The value of crops and forage 
produced on these lands over the water con- 
trolled years now stands at $21.7 billion. 
This fantastic figure represents the return 
from irrigation alone, and it is roughly five 
times the entire Federal cost of plant, prop- 
perty, and equipment, including even those 
projects now under construction. 

While irrigation was the initiating factor 
in reclamation work and remains its biggest 
single reason for being, other water uses are 
making increasingly insistent demands on the 
systems. Provision of municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, generation of hydro- 
power, prevention of floods, regulation of 
river levels, and enhancement of recreation, 
fish and wildlife habitat all are claiming 
their share of consideration in our on-the- 
ground pooling and dispensing of this most 
important resource. 

Yet with all our planning and building and 
looking ahead to try to outguess the future, 
we find ourselves still at the mercy of the 
weather. Diminishing water supplies in some 
places, destructive floods in others, show that 
all the massive efforts of past and present 
still do not add up to that magic word 
“enough.” 

In New York our pitchers are dry. In Den- 
ver, our cup briefly runneth over. If we are 
to achieve some sort of nationwide distribu- 
tion which will correct this condition then 
we must make progress in orders of magni- 
tude greater than we are now making. Many 
ways of hastening this progress are open to 
us and we cannot afford to neglect any of 
them. But to my mind the most logical and 
challenging is the one which most stirs the 
imagination. This is worthwhile utilization 
of the water resources of the sky. 

I am not a scientist and I will not be so 
presumptious as to lecture this group on 
the scientific aspects of the hydrologic cycle. 
What does appeal to me, because of its po- 
tential for all mankind, is the idea of enorm- 
ous rivers of water flowing over us in the 
atmosphere; of huge pools of moisture poised 
above our heads; of enormous reservoirs in 
vaporous state sailing majestically over 
mountains, or bumping into them and drop- 
ping their precious burdens too soon. We toil 
here, on the thin skin of our planet, “mak- 
ing do” with the fresh water which moves 
and puddles up here and there on the sur- 
face of the land, and engage in expensive 
efforts to make this water walk, not run, 
to the nearest gravitational exit. In some 
ways this could be called a downhill fight. 

We have concentrated our efforts on the 
thin layer of planetary surface which is 
sandwiched between the water-saturated 
rocks that extend for miles beneath our feet 
and the moisture-laden air which reaches 
miles above our heads. We strain to store, 
to channel, to use and reuse the surface 
water that nature accords us, before it gravi- 
tates away and becomes salted in the oceans. 
It is time we turned our concerted attention 
to the time-space continuum of the skies. 
Where do these overhead rivers flow? What 
are the fluctuations in their water content? 
Where, when, and why do they puddle up 
into airborne lakes that overflow, usually 
in moderation but sometimes in excess? 

To know, to understand, and control our 
surface water resources, how much detail 
must we use in mapping the moisture of the 
sky? What of the nature and distribution 
of particulate matter and how about air- 
land interaction over desert and forest, lake 
and farm? Perhaps Langmuir was right 
when he said, “It may be easier to make the 
weather than to predict its behavior.” But 
as he would be the first to point out, in 
order to make something the first require- 
ment is to know your ingredients. 

Both the American Meteorological Society 
and the U.S. Weather Bureau are of critical 
importance in this effort. Your presence 
here tonight testifies to your resolve that 
your record shall be an ongoing one. As 
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someone once noted, there is no more prickly 
place to rest than on your laurels. 

Along with these tremendous achievements 
we can count the results of the research and 
development projects going on in my own 
Department and elsewhere in Government 
and the scientific community—projects 
aimed at understanding the weather. 

However, let’s look for a moment at the 
Federal funds spent last year in research 
alone on the major units of our environ- 
ment. Seventy-two and a half million dol- 
lars went into studies of the oceans, $212 
million into the lands, and $1,555 million 
into the space program. Similar research in 
the atmospheric sciences, exclusive of the 
space portion, amounted to $94 million. Of 
this, only one-twentieth—#$4.1 million—went 
into weather modification research by all 
Federal agencies. 

I make no brief that these sums should be 
comparable. I do, however, believe it rea- 
sonable to conclude that there is a gap to be 
filled and that it is in the national interest 
to greatly expand our studies of the atmos- 
phere so that we may learn to harness its 
water resources. 

It is true that a start has been made—a 
good start. Almost 20 years ago, in 1947, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, became interested 
in weather modification as a possible means 
of assisting in the accomplishment of its 
mission; namely to provide the water to re- 
claim the arid and semiarid lands of the 
West. 

This effort culminated in fiscal year 1962, 
when $100,000 was provided to start such a 
program. Finally, in 1965, the Bureau was 
funded with $1,100,000 by the Congress for 
the specific purpose of weather modification 
research. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee instructed that this amount was to be 
divided between research on orographic and 
convective weather systems. The commit- 
tee directed that “emphasis is to be placed 
on actual water production and the explora- 
tion and research is to include application of 
existing weather modification methods.” 

The principal justification for this major 
step was the fact that you and your col- 
leagues in associated sciences, with the gen- 
erous support of the National Science Foun- 
dation, the U.S. Air Force, the Office of 
Naval Research, the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
NASA, and other agencies had advanced the 
science to the point where engineering re- 
search and development activities were in 
order. 

The fiscal year 1966 budget of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, increased by the Congress 
to $2.98 million, involves research and de- 
velopment contracts to scientists and engi- 
neers in universities and consulting firms. 
Interior’s whole weather modification pro- 
gram is headquartered here in Denver. 

To touch lightly on the present program, 
it encompasses practical engineering research 
on winter storms in the Rockies, cap clouds 
in Wyoming, summer cumulus cloud studies 
in the Dakotas and in Arizona, and poten- 
tial transmountain diversions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Other activities include 
work in the Great Basin and on the Wasatch 
front near Salt Lake City and Ogden. 

Right here in Colorado a major physical 
experiment in the Fark Range near Steam- 
boat Springs is underway. 

I am proud of this entire program. If it 
succeeds, and we hope it will, all of us will 
benefit. The scientists and engineers who 
are participating are eager, enthusiastic and 
talented. Each operation involves the solu- 
tion of complex logistic problems, often in- 
cluding pioneering efforts under arduous 
physical conditions. The Forest Service, the 
Weather Bureau, the Geological Survey, the 
National Center for Atmospheric Research 
in nearby Boulder, all are taking essential 
roles as are State institutions and private 
contractors. This is the kind of coopera- 
tion and team effort which will get a big 
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job done on the double—which is exactly 
how we need it. 

All these fine activities are encouraging. 
On cursory inspection they might seem to 
represent a sufficiently strenuous effort. 
However, I cannot agree. Nor, I am sure, will 
most of you. The present reclamation 
atmospheric water resources program and all 
other such programs can operate only in 
terms of the present state of the art.“ As 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior and as Chairman of the President's 
Water Resources Council, I salute the work- 
ers who have brought us this far along the 
road. But I think that as scientists you 
must agree with me that the progress so 
far represents only a drop in the bucket 
and that this drop may disappear by evapo- 
transpiration (to borrow one of your terms) 
if the spigot is not opened much further. 

Perhaps the most encouraging signal to go 
ahead with this program came last week in 
Washington, D.C., from two of the most 
highly respected scientific organizations in 
the country * * * the National Science 
Foundation and the National Academy of 
Sciences. Weather modification reports, re- 
leased independently by an NSF Commission 
and an NAS Panel give strong endorsement 
to expanding programs in weather modifica- 
tion. The National Academy pointed out 
that to be successful, the national program 
recommended by the Panel must represent 
a fine balance between unwarranted opti- 
mism and undue skepticism. There is an 
unparalleled opportunity for our scientific 
community and our Federal Government to 
demonstrate imagination, perception, and 
wisdom in the management of a program 
having both intrinsic scientific interest and 
potentially far-ranging socioeconomic and 
political consequences,” 

The Special Commission for the Science 
Foundation likewise indicated that activities 
in this field should progress at a rapidly ex- 
panding rate. The Commission recommended 
that by 1970 annual Federal funds for all 
weather modification activities should be in 
the order of $50 million a year. The report 
urges that Federal agencies undertake those 
operational activities required for effective 
discharge of their particular missions—sup- 
pression of lightning by the Forest Service, 
fog dispersion by the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, and rainfall augmentation in reservoir 
system areas by the Department of the In- 
terior. Such agencies, the report went on, 
should be free to continue and support such 
research and development as may be re- 
quired to discharge these missions. 

If we are to make a success of precipitation 
control, as I believe we must, we have no 
alternative but to be knowledgeable of the 
water budget of the atmosphere, day-in and 
day-out, over any part of the United States, 
over the Nation as a whole, over this entire 
continent and the oceans which bound it. 
In planning development of the water re- 
sources of the Colorado River Basin, we are 
taking into account all the water compo- 
nents of that sorely beset region—its reser- 
voirs, irrigation needs, ground water levels, 
desalting plants, recreation uses, effect on 
fish and wildlife, reclamation of sewage ef- 
fluent, urban demands, industrial recycling, 
economics, and legal questions, to name a 
few. How long can we continue to neglect 
the water flowing overhead? The increasing 
number of scientists and engineers conduct- 
ing weather modification experiments in the 
region tells us the time is not long. I hope 
you agree. 

We have spent decades building a gigantic 
plumbing system for the water we can catch 
here on the ground. We have built canals, 
aqueducts, transmountain diversion tunnels, 
dams and reservoirs. We have turned rivers 
upside down and made them flow backward 
to suit our purposes. All this, I might add, 
has been at some expense to the manage- 
ment. Is it not time, then, that we began 
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to plan also for aerial distribution via the 
rivers in the sky as part of this total sys- 
tem? Such gigantic international water dis- 
tribution systems as that proposed under the 
title “NAWAPA”—North American Water and 
Power Alliance—may one day come to pass. 
But one must ask: What would be the feasi- 
bility and expense of providing for some 
or all of this redistribution by using water- 
ways in the air in addition to or rather 
than pipes on the ground? 

We know enough about man’s ability in 
problem-solving to ask not Can we do it?” 
but rather, “How soon can we do it?” 

This challenge I throw directly to you. 
You are atmospheric scientists and engi- 
neers. It is your responsibility, indeed it is 
your obligation, to provide the necessary in- 
formation. We in Washington are part of 
your Government; we must look to you. 
You must provide the leadership to make 
this weather management feasible; as citi- 
zens you must provide the pressures that 
move a great Nation forward. 

Let me say, in closing, that the Department 
of the Interior welcomes the major responsi- 
bility it has been given for engineering re- 
search and development in the field of 
weather modification, a program which long 
has interested President Johnson. We con- 
sider the challenge one of utmost seriousness 
and anticipate even greater emphasis on 
these efforts. Certainly on some future day 
we will achieve worthwhile control of the 
vast water resources of the sky. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S WAR ON 
POVERTY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune on January 20, 1966, out- 
lining an interesting phase of President 
Johnson's war on poverty. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WARRING ON POVERTY IN JOHNSON’S CLAN 


We have lost count of the number of 
Johnson in-laws who are getting their meal 
ticket from the taxpayers, but the latest ex- 
ample of nepotism is extraordinarily crude 
even for a man as callous as Mr. Johnson. 
His brother-in-law, Antonio Taylor, is being 
given a winter vacation to Jordan as a $75-a- 
day consultant for the Government's foreign 
aid agency. Last summer he had 4 weeks in 
Latin America on a similar junket. 

Taylor runs a handicraft shop in Santa Fe 
and is credited with “terrific know-how” by 
the Agency for International Development. 
He is going to rubberneck around the native 
bazaars and advise the merchants how better 
to fleece tourists. He will also investigate 
native products suitable for export. Inas- 
much as his shop trades in imported crafts, 
this mission will be helpful to his business. 

Mr. Johnson is all tears for the poor, but we 
doubt that many of them will get out of the 
cold for a bit of tourism in warm climes. 
But, for the immediate family, the war on 
poverty is proving a fat thing. 


WAR ON POVERTY HELPING 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, some 
of the most challenging battlefields in 
the war on poverty are on the Indian 
reservations. 

There is still abject poverty on a num- 
ber of them. There is also hope and 
action. 

Indian leadership is developing. And 
there are helping hands in the Office of 
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Economic Opportunity, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificantly, non-Indian leaders in com- 
munities such as Great Falls, Mont., the 
churches and the universities are doing 
more. President Johnson’s war on pov- 
erty is starting off a beneficial chain re- 
action. 

One recent issue of the Great Falls 
Tribune indicates some of the progress 
that is being made, and the positive, 
forceful attitude of a distinguished news- 
paper which is doing its part, and more, 
= 18 the word of the prophet who 
said: 


You shall not harden your heart or shut 
your hand against your brother, but you 
shall open your hand to him, and lend him 
sufficient for his need, whatever it may be. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record two articles 
and an editorial from the January 24, 
1966, issue of the Great Falls Tribune: 
“Seven Tribes Represented at Course,” 
“Cheyenne Indians To Take Course,” and 
“Facts Reveal No Need for Pessimism 
Concerning War on Poverty Financing.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered printed at this 
point in the Recor, as follows: 

SEVEN TRIBES REPRESENTED AT COURSE 


Two representatives from each of the seven 
Indian reservations in Montana will attend 
an 8-week course in community action 
planning starting Wednesday in Missoula. 

The University of Montana won a contract 
worth $37,237 for the program as a sub- 
contractor to three other universities. The 
original grant from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity went to the University of Utah, 
University of South Dakota, and Arizona 
State University. 

William H. Fredricks, State coordinator 
for the antipoverty programs, said the objec- 
tive of the training is to develop with key 
Indians a knowledge of community action 
plans. 

“The course also is designed to help the 
Indians gain confidence in themselves to 
carry out community planning when they 
return home,” Fredericks said. 

Dr. Lyal Holder, Washington, D.C., an In- 
dian education expert for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, will conduct the course. 
Helping will be Dr. James M. Thrasher, dean 
of education. 

Fredericks said the 14 Indians chosen by 
the tribes to attend the school were selected 
because they have demonstrated leadership 
in other instances. 


CHEYENNE INDIANS To TAKE COURSE 

LAME Deer.—Eighteen residents of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation will 
begin a 24-week clerical training course at 
the Busby High School Monday. 

All are guaranteed jobs upon satisfactory 
completion of the course, set up under the 
Manpower Development and Training and 
Area Redevelopment Acts. 

It is the first program of its kind on 
any Indian reservation, according to John 
Artichoker, superintendent. 

The trainees will get a weekly allowance. 
They must be over 18 years old. Almost all 
are 30 or under. Some are school dropouts 
but at least half have completed high school. 

Not all are Northern Cheyennes, or even 
Indians, though 16 are tribal members. 

They will learn typing, business English, 
spelling, filing, business arithmetic, and gen- 
eral office procedures. They will spend an 
hour a day increasing their reading speed. 

Kenneth Nelson, a recent graduate of 
Eastern Montana College in Billings, will 
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teach all classes except one to be handled 

by a remedial reading specialist. 

Facts REVEAL No NEED FOR PESSIMISM CON- 
CERNING WAR ON POVERTY FINANCING 

The note of pessimism in a speech Friday 
concerning Montana’s war on poverty struck 
us as strangely at odds with the facts. The 
Montana coordinator for the program, Wil- 
liam H. Fredricks, of Helena, told delegates 
from five cities and three Indian reserva- 
tions: “Funds for development programs 
seem to be in short supply and we all feel the 
uncertainties of congressional attitudes as 
they apply to the antipoverty programs.” 

It is our opinion not all Montanans feel 
the “uncertainties of congressional atti- 
tudes” in this area and wonder at the co- 
ordinator’s dark view of a situation which a 
later speaker at the same meeting said was 
looking bright. 

Certainly the financing of last year’s pro- 
gram would not substantiate any justifica- 
tion of gloom. 

The Associated Press in a summary article 
January 2 pointed out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had pumped about $3 million into 
Montana through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, matching $150,000 of State 
funds. 

Statistics from Fredricks’ own office gave 
the breakdown of the grants as $1,550,000 
for 10 Job Corps camps in the State, $788,682 
for Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, 
$253,327 for community development stud- 
ies, $252,616 for the single, active commu- 
nity project and $170,210 for a dozen pre- 
school Head Start programs. 

Rumblings in Congress at the opening of 
the second session indicate that the escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam may require a 
cutdown of expenditures in the war on pov- 
erty, but we know of no official act that at 
present indicates a drastic cut in general. 

Should a cutdown result after this session, 
it does not follow that a shortage of funds 
should result in relation to Montana, even 
if our State did not receive the same bene- 
fits it enjoyed last year in the antipoverty 
program. 

The OEO has expressed a desire for appli- 
cations for various projects to be submitted 
by the end of March, indicating it expects 
continued Federal expenditures in 1967. 

Opposing Fredricks’ view at the same 
meeting—the second of its kind in the en- 
tire Nation—William Shovell, Kansas City, 
Mo., regional community action program 
director, stated that funds are amply avail- 
able for future quality projects. 

Shovell added that the OEO had delegated 
authority to regional offices such as his to 
approve applications for funds to expedite 
the 1967 program. In the light of these facts 
and past expenditures, we see no reason to be 
pessimistic over the financing of antipoverty 
programs in Montana. In fact, the opposite 
seems to us likely, if our State indicates the 
willingness, initiative, and imagination to 
come up with quality programs to help the 
unfortunate to help themselves. 


ROBERT G. THOMPSON 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
yesterday’s Washington Daily News en- 
titled Make Room.” The editorial dis- 
cusses the controversy over whether the 
ashes of the late Robert G. Thompson 
should be buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The editors of the paper put 
the matter well when they say that “to 
hate and harry the sinner to his grave 
is hardly in the American tradition.” I 
agree with the sentiments which the 
editors express, and I think their state- 
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ment of the point at issue is most perti- 
nent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Make Room 

“When we assumed the soldier,” George 
Washington wrote to some worried country- 
men in 1775, “we did not lay aside the 
citizen.” 

These words are now carved in stone on 
the amphitheater at Arlington Cemetery and 
we've always assumed that they meant that 
this country did not make Prussian automa- 
tons of its soldiers, but, within the require- 
ments of military discipline, treasured and 
nourished the free spirit of its fighting men 
and endeavored to keep their individual 
peculiarities and wonders fresh and intact 
against the day when they would return to 
their “private stations in the bosom of a free, 
peaceful, and happy country.” 

So we thought. 

The Defense Department yesterday denied 
burial in Arlington Cemetery to the ashes 
of the late Robert G. Thompson, a U.S. Com- 
munist Party official who, in 1949, was con- 
victed and jailed for “conspiring to advocate 
the violent overthrow of the Government of 
the United States.” 

However, 6 years before his fall from grace, 
Mr. Thompson, even then a Communist, serv- 
ing with the 32d Infantry Division in New 
Guinea, was awarded this Nation’s second 
highest award, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, for extraordinary heroism in leading 
an assault against his nation’s enemies. 

But that was long ago and in another 
country. Besides, the man is dead. 

A number of Congressmen and veterans 
organizations have strongly protested that 
the hallowed earth of Arlington would some- 
how be desecrated if what remains of Mr. 
Thompson were to be buried there. The 
Pentagon, with the apparent blessings of the 
Department of Justice has now agreed to lay 
aside the citizen, along with his unortho- 
dox—and, to some, highly dangerous—politi- 
cal views. 

Well, we learn from our mistakes—and 
one of the lessons is that to hate and harry 
the sinner to his grave is hardly in the 
American tradition. That pettiness of nature 
ill becomes us. 

Not all the men who rest in Arlington are 
saints. (Hundreds of Confederate soldiers 
who fought against the United States in the 
Civil War are buried there, along with at 
least one German soldier who fought with 
the Nazis in World War II.) They were hu- 
man beings, good and bad, strong and weak, 
brave and not so brave at all. We honor 
them as soldiers nonetheless. So, too, could 
it have been with citizen Thompson. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Swedish word “ombudsman” 
has become a part of our English vo- 
cabulary. Literally, the word means 
simply “one who represents someone.” 
But, as the Scandinavians know, it 
means a whole lot more. Today, in many 
nations of the world, the concept of 
“ombudsman” means a guardian of the 
people’s rights against abuses and mal- 
functions by government, its programs, 
and its officials—a sort of watchman over 
the law’s watchmen. 

Sweden created the office of ombuds- 
man in 1809. The Swedish Constitution 
says that the ombudsman, as a repre- 
sentative of the Parliament and pursuant 
to its instructions, should “supervise the 
observance of laws and statutes” as they 
may be applied “by the courts and by 
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public officials and employees.” Since 
that time, this office has grown in stature, 
as it has become a speedy and accessible 
means for citizens to obtain redress 
against unfair actions of their govern- 
ment. 

Indeed, since the early 1800’s, other 
nations have established the office of 
ombudsman, namely, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, and New Zealand. Just re- 
cently, the Government of Great Britain 
issued a white paper urging the Parlia- 
ment to establish a similar institution. 

Mr. President, there has been con- 
siderable talk about creating this office 
of ombudsman here in the United States. 
I believe it is too early to say if such 
commissioner of complaints would work 
in our federal system; we do not know all 
the facts about this office. It is my 
intention as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure to hold a series of public hear- 
ings on the advisability of creating this 
office. Only after we have thoroughly 
explored all aspects of this concept will 
we be in any position to introduce legis- 
lation to establish an American ombuds- 
man. 

At this time, however, prior to these 
hearings I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following article by 
Prof. Walter Gellhorn, the distinguished 
Betts professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, which appeared in the No- 
vember 1965 issue of the Yale Law 
Journal be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SWEDISH JUSTITIEOMBUDSMAN 
(By Walter Gellhorn) 
HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

Much of the Swedish Constitution of 1809 
has been forgotten; its delineation of royal 
powers and parliamentary structure has little 
relevance to today’s realities. But the office 
it created, that of the justitieombudsman, 
has lived and grown. It has inspired similar 
establishments in Finland. Denmark, Nor- 
way, and New Zealand, and has added the 
word “ombudsman” to the international vo- 
cabulary. 

When in 1713, Swedish King Charles XII 
appointed a representative, an ombudsman, 
to Keep an eye on the royal officials of that 
day, he simply responded to the passing mo- 
ment’s need. He was bogged down in seem- 
ingly endless campaigns at the head of his 
army and in diplomatic negotiations that 
followed them. And so, very possibly ig- 
norant that an overly occupied Russian mon- 
arch had previously done the very same 
thing, he sensibly commissioned a trusted 
subordinate to scrutinize the conduct of the 
tax gatherers, the judges, and the few other 


1 Historians, intent upon demonstrating 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
have sometimes discerned resemblances be- 
tween the ombudsman and the Roman trib- 
une of the people, the censors in 17th cen- 
tury American Colonies, or even the Control 
Yuan that functioned in China during the 
Han Dynasty, 206 B.C.A.D. 220. See, eg. 
W. Haller, Der Swedische Justitieombudsman 
16-27 (1964). But the 19th century Swedes 
who created their ombudsman were probably 
not antiquarians, nor have the later creators 
of ombudsmen looked farther than Sweden 
for inspiration. 
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law administrators who acted in his name 
at home. 

What had begun as a temporary expedient 
became a permanent element of administra- 
tion, under the title of Chancellor of Justice. 
A century passed. The fortunes of the mon- 
archy ebbed and then again grew large, 
but at last royal government was bridled 
and Sweden took hesitant steps toward rep- 
resentative democracy. Nothing would do 
then but that the Parliament should have 
its own overseer of administrative behavior. 
The king had his man; let Parliament have 
its man too, as a safeguard against royal 
officers’ disregard of law. In 1809 a consti- 
tution, hastily composed during a period of 
domestic and international strife, defined 
new relationships between monarch and sub- 
jects. Among other things, it provided for 
a watchman over the law’s watchmen who, 
unlike the already existing King’s inspector, 
would report his discoveries to Parliament. 

Yet, despite the antiquity of the office 
and the present enthusiasm for the ideas 
that underlie it, the scope of the Swedish 
ombudsman's power and his means of em- 
ploying it are inadequately understood 
abroad. Foreign discussions have sometimes 
so romanticized this highly worthy Swedish 
governmental institution that a fresh look 
at actuality may now be useful. 


SWEDEN'S GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 


In order to understand the role of Sweden's 
ombudsman, one must first. understand the 
Swedish governmental structure as a whole. 
It little resembles that of other 20th century 
constitutional monarchies with which West- 
ern jurists are familiar. A country about the 
size of California with less than half of Cali- 
fornia’s population governs itself admirably 
by means deemed outmoded elsewhere. 

The Swedish king no longer exercises po- 
litical power, though, in form, all important 
governmental decisions are his. The de- 
cisions he purports to make are in fact those 
of the 17 Councillors of State who are gen- 
erally characterized as Cabinet Ministers 
(in truth only the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister officially bear a ministerial 
title). Ministers, chosen by the Prime Min- 
ister alone, need not be members of the 
Parliament, though all are entitled to ad- 
dress it. Most importantly for purposes of 
the present discussion, ministers do not head 
large administrative departments for whose 
functioning they bear ultimate responsibility. 
Ministries are small bodies, rarely with as 
many as a hundred employees including the 
lowliest clerical and custodial personnel. 
Their function is not so much to administer 
as to plan. They prepare government bills 
and budgetary proposals, they promulgate 
regulations when specifically empowered by 
Parliament, they issue directives that may 
guide but do not necessarily command ad- 
ministrators, they allocate funds and make 
appointments, and they entertain appeals 
that, in some classes of administrative 
matters described below, may be addressed 
to the King. Action on these appeals is taken 
nominally by the King in Council, but the 
collective decision is almost invariably a 
routine confirmation of a minister's judg- 
ment, for the weekly session of the King in 
Council disposes of literally hundreds of 
matters within perhaps half an hour. Im- 
portant issues are of course dealt with by 
more leisurely intra-Cabinet discussions, as 
well as by searching consultations between 
ministerial officials and others whose expert 
opinions or interested views may be relevent. 
The significant point to note here is, simply, 
that except for the Foreign Office, ministries 
are not themselves administrative bodies, nor 
in any immediate sense responsible for ad- 


2See N. Herlitz, “Swedish Administrative 
Law: Some Characteristic Features,” 3 
Scand. Stud. in Law 89, 93-94, 100 (1959). 
And compare F. Schmidt and S. Strémholm, 
Legal Values in Modern Sweden 26-30 (1964). 
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ministration by others, though they assuredly 
influence administration by deciding appeals. 
The Cabinet or an individual minister may 
occasionally be under political fire for acts of 
administrative bodies structurally subordi- 
nate to him because their budgets pass 
through his ministry and appeals from them 
to the King are considered by him; but when 
this occurs, a minister may hunt with the 
hounds, joining in verbally castigating the 
administrators or promising to investigate 
them. 

As for Parliament, its two Chambers must 
approve and may amend proposals submitted 
by the Government—that is, by the Cabinet. 
Its 382 members—among whom are many 
local officials, a number of teachers, a few 
civil servants, and a handful of lawyers— 
may themselves initiate proposals only dur- 
ing the first 15 days of each annual session. 
Parliament does not investigate individual 
administrators or the conduct of public ad- 
ministration in general; the Constitution, 
indeed, actually forbids parliamentary con- 
sideration of specific administrative acts, 
though discussion of general principles is 
permissible* As a result of such a discus- 
sion, Parliament does at times request a 
ministry (or a ministry can decide on its 
own initiative) to create a commission“ to 
consider problems that may call for new 
legislation. Members of Parliament may 
serve on a commission of inquiry, along with 
specialists drawn from any source, the secre- 
tariat being provided by the suitable min- 
istry. Commissions, let it be stressed, are 
not primarily investigators or critics of the 
past. They are students of what should be 
done in the future by general legislation. 
A commission report, when presented (prob- 
ably after several years of deliberation), is 
circulated by the ministry for comment by 
all concerned. The report and the reactions 
to it may shape a later Government bill. 
The work of a Swedish commission rarely 
resembles American congressional investiga- 
tions which, while nominally in aid of legis- 
lative understanding, are more often than 
not thinly veiled assaults upon administra- 
tion of laws already in force. 

If, then, Swedish public administration 
is subject to scant ministerial or parlia- 
mentary control, where does supervisory 
power lie? For a foreigner unattuned to the 
unwritten subtleties of Swedish Government, 
that question is extremely difficult to answer. 
One is tempted to say outright that super- 
visory power is nonexistent, each official 
being answerable only to the law and his 
own conscience rather than to some higher 
Official. No doubt that answer would ignore 
the realities of human relationships, for most 
persons find life easier when they follow 
orders than when they assert independence. 
Nevertheless, to a degree far beyond the 
generally accepted concepts of modern ad- 
ministration, a Swedish official is bound to 
apply statutory law as he alone believes it 
demands. If his belief differs from others, 
his is the one that counts. In some fields, 
however, Parliament empowers the King 
(that is, the King’s ministers) to prescribe 
how statutes should be interpreted; thus 
uniformity may be nurtured. 

In structure much of the responsibility 
for carrying out the commands of statutes 
and the Cabinet policies that sometimes 
elaborate them has been laid on “central 


*Article 90 of the Swedish Constitution 
provides in part that “matters relating to the 
appointment and removal of officials, the de- 
cisions, resolutions, and judgments of the 
executive or judicial authorities * * * shall 
in no case or manner be subject to consid- 
eration or investigation by the Riksdag, its 
chambers or committees, except as literally 
prescribed in the fundamental laws.” 

Compare S. Jägersklöld, The Swedish 
Constitution: A Survey,” 58 J. Indian L. 
Inst. 1, 5, 17 (1963). 
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administrative boards,“ each dealing with an 
indicated field—as, for example, social wel- 
fare, prisons, health, housing, social insur- 
ance, forestry, fisheries and agriculture. 
Each board has at its head a director general, 
appointed by the Cabinet for a term of 
years or for life; the board members are full- 
time senior officials, sometimes with the 
addition of part-time representatives of 
special interest groups. When boards have 
overlapping concerns (as might occur, for 
instance, in connection with forestry and 
agriculture), they are expected to cooper- 
ate; no ministry can make them do so. The 
boards do not, however, have direct access 
to Parliament. Their budgetary demands 
come under ministerial scrutiny, as do their 
recommendations of new substantive legis- 
lation. So a strong measure of political con- 
trol remains, for the boards are not free to 
make their own grand designs. Moreover, 
as has already been suggested, individual 
decisions of central boards may as a rule be 
appealed to the King in Council, so that a 
ministry may occasionally upset a board's 
judgment in a particular case. Reversal of 
a board's action in one case does not, how- 
ever, bind its behavior in the next, for the 
board remains dutybound to obey the law 
(as it conceives the law to be) instead of 
obeying the Minister, One may suppose, 
realistically, that no official enjoys being re- 
versed on appeal, so that reversals do no 
doubt shape future decisions in fact. More- 
over, a rebellious or opinionated official is 
unlikely to be promoted rapidly, so here 
again the realities of life make for consider- 
able uniformity of decision despite the of- 
ficers’ seeming freedom from ministerial 
control. In short, a Minister may possess a 
substantial measure of informal authority 
beyond what appears on the pages of law 
books, 

Theoretically, a central board’s independ- 
ence is shared by the board's subordinates. 
An underling who thinks the law is on his 
side may disregard a contrary view in supe- 
rior quarters. If he does so, his superior may 
detest him, but may not discipline him 
severely.“ The serious punishment of all but 
the most minor civil servants—and especially 
the ultimate punishment, removal from of- 
fice—is left largely in the hands of courts 
of law. An official may thus be penalized for 
wrongdoing, but, for practical purposes, only 
by a judicial decree after a formal trial and 
not by the methods of personnel administra- 
tion ordinarily utilized by sizable organi- 
zations." 


*A 1964 case involving the central admin- 
istration of the Swedish prison system sug- 
gests how difficult it is to centralize admin- 
istrative responsibility. The governor of a 
prison ordered an assistant to assume certain 
duties. The assistant refused. The gover- 
nor then asked the legal division of the pris- 
ons administration whether he could disci- 
pline the assistant in some way. The legal 
division instructed him not to do this be- 
cause, among other things, the disobeyed or- 
der had not been in writing. The prison 
governor then complained to the ombuds- 
man that the central administration was not 
doing its duty. The ombudsman proceeded 
to investigate this complaint by a subordi- 
nate Official that his superiors would not 
support him against one of his own subordi- 
nates. 

See S. Jägerskiöld, “Swedish State Offi- 
cials and Their Position under Public Law 
and Labor Law,” 4 Scand. Stud. in Law 103 
(1960). A superlor’s imposition of an admin- 
istrative disciplinary measure (such as 
transfer to a new assignment) is subject to 
de novo review by the Supreme Administra- 
tive Court. In 1963 the Court received 28 
cases of that kind for review. Sweden has 
some 180,000 civil servants and officials, and 
additional thousands of public employees of 
other grades. 
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What has been said about civil adminis- 
tration is true, equally, of judicial admin- 
istration in all its ramifications. Judges are 
not hierarchically organized so that the de- 
cisions of a higher tribunal control the work 
of the lesser courts. Each judge applies the 
law as he sees it. He may of course be in- 
fluenced by the reasoning of other jurists 
whom he respects. He nevertheless remains 
free to determine whom he does respect, and 
how strongly. He and he alone is responsible 
for the correctness of his judgments. 

Similarly, each public prosecutor must do 
his duty according to the law. True, a su- 
preme prosecutor sits in Stockholm, attempt- 
ing to harmonize the actions taken by prose- 
cutors throughout the nation. But he is 
more counselor than commander. The law 
gives the orders. 

How, one may well ask, can this individual- 
istic system of public administration, per- 
haps well suited to a day when communities 
were scattered, communications were slow, 
and problems were few, meet the needs of a 
highly organized society? In part it does so 
simply because the individuals within the 
system are well educated, conscientious, and 
uplifted by professional morale; Sweden has 
long had a thoroughly justified pride in its 
able and honorable public servants.“ Fur- 
thermore, for all the folklore about “the 
stubborn Swede,” willful adherence to opin- 
ion is not commonplace among officials; they 
seek consensus rather than dissent and are 
therefore receptive to other officials’ views 
even when not, in theory, forced to accept 
them. Thirdly, to a degree far beyond the 
usual, Swedish officials function in the pro- 
verbial goldfish bowl. Their files are, with 
stated exceptions, open to the press and the 
public at large, so that reckless or too highly 
personalized patterns of action can perhaps 
be discerned and criticized more readily than 
in other countries; even papers bearing upon 
matters still under consideration are avail- 
able to inquirers.’? Fourthly, since each of- 
ficial must apply the law as he understands 
it, care is taken to draft statutes that cannot 
admit of many diverse readings, and the 
legislative history of each bill is carefully 
compiled so that doubts will not later arise 
about the intended purposes of a new law; 
explicit statutory detail reduces the area of 
administrative choice and thus the risk of 
administrative aberration, but, perhaps off- 
setting this virtue, it increases the admin- 
istrative rigidity sometimes denounced as 
“bureaucratic inflexibility.” Fifthly, statutes 
sometimes explicitly authorize the issuance 
of regulations or general instructions that 
will diminish the range of individual officials’ 
choice. Finally, individual administrators’ 
judgments are, in varying degrees, subject to 
review by others, first within their own official 


¢ As has occurred in many other countries, 
however, Sweden now faces a real risk that 
talents needed in its public service will be 
drained off by other respectable and more 
remunerative callings. In times past officials 
were compensated highly not only in esteem 
but also in salary. The respect given them 
remains high, but not their income. Since 
1900 the real income of workers in industry 
has increased about 250 percent; that of 
agricultural workers nearly 400 percent. The 
median real income of salaried employees has 
risen proportionately. During that same 
period the real income level of civil servants 
has remained stationary, so that, relatively 
to others, the financial position of public 
officers has been declining. The possible 
impact of this decline upon the prestige of 
the civil service cannot be wholly ignored. 

For effective discussion of the scope of 
the publicity principle and its application, 
see N. Herlitz, “Publicity of Official Docu- 
ments in Sweden,” 1958 Public Law 50; H. 
Blix, “A Pattern of Effective Protection: The 
Ombudsman,” 11 How. L.J. 386, 387-89 
(1965). 
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establishment (such as a central administra- 
tive board) and then by appeal to the King, 
that is, to the cognizant minister. 

When the volume of appeals became too 
great for effective consideration, Sweden in 
1909 created a Supreme Administrative Court 
to which certain classes of cases (prepon- 
derantly those involving taxation) now go 
instead of to the King in Council.“ The 
Supreme Administrative Court has all the 
powers, in respect of the cases it is given to 
decide, that were formerly exercised by the 
King in Council; it cam concern itself with 
issues of discretion as well as legality and 
can enter the finally dispositive orders it 
deems correct.“ A separate Supreme Court 
for Social Insurance has similarly taken over 
the final power to consider appeals from 
administrative judgments in its field. While 
a decision by one of these high administra- 
tive organs disposes only of the immediate 
case, the tribunals are so greatly respected 
that, without formally recognizing the doc- 
trine of stare decisis, administrators do in 
fact pay great attention to their well-in- 
dexed volumes of judgments rendered. 

As for the ordinary courts of law, they have 
power to apply the penal law to administra- 
tors—and nothing more. They cannot com- 
mand an official to do an act, nor restrain 
its being done. They cannot issue declaratory 
orders that constitute authoritative interpre- 
tations of applicable law. They have no role 
to play, in short, in securing sound admin- 
istration or in forestalling bad administra- 
tion. They can only punish an admin- 
istrator for having violated the law. 

That power, however, is broader than it 
seems, for in Sweden an official commits the 
crime of “breach of duty” if through negli- 
gence, imprudence, or unskillfulness” he fails 
to act in the manner required by a statute, 
a valid regulation or direction, or the nature 
of his office”; 1% and the court, when it finds 
the crime of negligence or incompetence to 
have been committed, may punish it by fin- 
ing, imprisoning, suspending, or dismissing 
the sinning civil servant. 


8B. Lagergren, “Le Conseil d Etat de 
Suéde,” 15 Int. Rev. Admin. Sc. 22 (1949). 
And see also N. Herlitz, “Swedish Administra- 
tive Law,” 3 Scand. Studies in Law 89, 95-99, 
104-07 (1959). 

The Supreme Administrative Court has 16 
members who sit in 3 divisions, handling 
more than 4,000 cases annually. The nature 
of its work is revealed by the following sta- 
tistics culled from recent annual reports: 


Activity primarily Cases decided 

concerned 1962 1963 

Agriculture 35 40 

Communications. 1,790 1,516 
Culture and 

62 

4 

1, 746 

376 

140 

20 

Social welfare 284 300 

SOR se eee 21 69 

TOL [22 oso e 4, 350 4. 273 


The backlog of undecided cases rose from 
6,571 in 1961 to 7,127 in 1963. Of the un- 
decided cases as of the end of 1963, 5,796 in- 
volved tax matters, which provide the bulk 
of the business now flowing into the court. 

An Administrative Court of Appeals ini- 
tially considers appeals in certain classes of 
cases having to do with public finances, in- 
cluding tax controversies which are further 
appealable to the Supreme Administrative 
Court. 

10 Swedish Penal Code, ch. 20, § 4. 

n A civil servant may also be required to 
pay damages to a private person he has in- 
jured; but a suit for damages cannot be 
privately initiated against a higher civil ser- 
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The judges themselves, it may now be re- 
marked, are also civil servants, subject like 
the rest to being prosecuted for careless- 
ness and ignorance without more. Lower lev- 
el civil servants may be prosecuted in courts 
of first instance. The judges of those courts, 
along with superior civil servants and the 
heads of most central administrative boards, 
are triable before a court of appeals. Ap- 
peals court judges and the heads of a few 
central administrative boards are triable be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Ministers and 
members of the Supreme Court or the Su- 
preme Administrative Court are triable only 
before a Special Court of Impeachment, 
which fortunately has had no occasion to 
convene for well over a century.” 

In a technical sense the ombudsman fits 
into this system of individual instead of in- 
stitutional responsibility simply as a prose- 
cutor who can proceed against official wrong- 
doers (or nondoers) before the tribunals 
authorized to mete out punishment. The 
technicalities of the ombudsman’s power do 
not, however, describe its actualities. 


THE SELECTION OF THE OMBUDSMAN 


The Swedish Constitution declares simply 
that the ombudsman should be a person of 
“known legal ability and outstanding in- 
tegrity.“ 2 He is chosen by 48 electors; 24 
from each Chamber of the Parliament, them- 
selves reflecting the proportional strength 
of the political parties in that Chamber. 
The electors have only 15 days in which to 
agree upon their choice. Because this leaves 
little time for exploration and discussion, at 
least preliminary canvassing of possibilities 
has sometimes been undertaken by the party 
leaders. As a matter of tradition, however, 
partisan considerations rarely weigh heavily. 
From the earliest days of the office the om- 
budsmen have usually been drawn from the 
judiciary. Neither the press nor the citi- 
zenry seems to have taken much interest in 
past elections or speculated about possible 
future candidates. Those finally chosen 
have had solid professional capabilities that 
were unlikely to have been noticed by the 
public at large; as one parliamentary leader 
put it, “The man we select does not lend 
distinction to the office; the office distin- 
guishes him.” The ombudsman now in 
office, Alfred Bexelius, had been a member 
of the career judiciary for 34 years and had 
served as deputy ombudsman before being 
elected to his present post.“ 


vant or against a judge. Only if the com- 
petent public prosecutor supports the claim 
against such an official can the possibility of 
assessing damages be considered. Compare 
S. D. Anderman, “The Swedish Justitieom- 
budsman,” 11 Am. J. Comp. L. 225, 228 
(1962): “The statutory coverage is so broad 
that were citizens left free with this weapon, 
the resulting harassment of public officials 
ae unduly limit their effectiveness in of- 
ce.” 

A private civil action for damages can, how- 
ever be maintained against a lower civil 
servant even if the public prosecutor has 
declined to prosecute, having found no breach 
of duty. Civil suits of that nature are said to 
be extremely rare; for practical purposes one 
may conclude that the possibility of private 
redress hinges on the public prosecutor’s ap- 
praisal of the action or non-action which 
allegedly caused the injury. 

12 See S. Jiigerskiéld, The Swedish Con- 
stitution: A Survey,” 5 J Indian L. Inst. 1, 9 
(1963). 

Art. 96, in an official English translation 
by Sarah V. Thorelli, The Constitution of 
Sweden (1954). 

The deputy ombudsman is chosen in the 
same manner as is the ombudsman himself. 
He is answerable directly to Parliament 
rather than to the ombudsman. In the orig- 
inal conception of the office the Deputy was 
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The ombudsman's term of office is 4 years. 
His salary equals that of a Supreme Court 
Judge. Parliament may remove an ombuds- 
man during his term, though it has never 
done so. Reelection is possible, though serv- 
ice beyond three terms (that is, 12 years) is 
highly unlikely. An ombudsman who is not 
reelected when his term expires may resume 
his previous career or may choose to be 
pensioned. 

So far as can humanly be achieved, the 
Swedish system immunizes an ombudsman 
against the political pressures of the day. 
He has absolutly no responsibility to the 
Government (the Cabinet) or to any of its 
elements. He reports annually to Parlia- 
ment. His parliamentary relationships are 
with the First Law Committee, which hap- 
pens to be under the chairmanship of an 
opposition members“ Such complaints as 
may be addressed to Parliament concerning 
the ombudsman’s work are channeled to that 
committee. It may question the ombuds- 
man but in recent times has apparently had 
no occasion to carry on any further dis- 
cussion. The annual report is reviewed by 
the committee—or, perhaps more accurately, 
by the committee’s secretary, usually a 
youthful judge on temporary assignment. 
Members may criticize the ombudsman’s past 
decisions or the general direction of his 
work, and these criticisms may possibly in- 
fluence future activities, but the ombudsman 
and members of the committee join in as- 
serting unequivocally that at no time, di- 
rectly or indirectly, has a parliamentarian 
sought to influence work in progress. 

The leader of an opposition party has 
privately commented that the Government 
needs no special mechanisms for controlling 
an ombudsman because, he says, the persons 
who are chosen to be ombudsmen “can be 
counted on not to rock the boat. They all 
have pretty much the same outlook as the 
Ministers, they understand one another with- 
out having to send blueprints, and they 
aren’t likely to try to make a lot of trou- 
ble for one another, After he has been 
around for a while, an ombudsman becomes 
Government-minded.” In support of his 
thesis he remarks that no ombudsman has 
brought to light a single major scandal dur- 
ing the 30-odd years of virtually continuous 
Social Democratic control over the Govern- 
ment.” So long a rule, in his opinion, would 
certainly have produced skeletons that a 


to serve only during the ombudsman's in- 
capacity or absence, but in fact his work 
is now performed on a full-time basis. See 
“U. Lundvik, Comments on the Ombudsmen 
for Civil Affairs,” in D. C. Rowat, The Om- 
budsman 44, 48 (1965). 

15 In budgetary matters, such as provision 
for additions to his staff, the ombudsman 
also has contact with the Bank Committee. 
And when consideration is given to changing 
the scope of the ombudsman's responsibil- 
ities, the Constitutional Committee is in- 
volved. These, are, however, such rare occur- 
rences that, for practical purposes, the om- 
budsman’s parliamentary contact may be 
said to be exclusively with the First Law 
Committee. 

1 The Social Democrats have remained in 
power as the Government since 1932 except 
for one hundred days in 1936 and a period 
during World War II when a coalition cabinet 
was formed. They receive only about 50 
percent of the votes, but the balance are 
spread among so broad a spectarum of 
opposition parties that parliamentary over- 
turn has not been much of a threat. 

Despite the long domination of the social- 
ists, Sweden is not a very socialistic country. 
Of those employed at the time of the 1960 
census, 89 percent were employed by private 
enterpises, 5 percent by producer or con- 
sumer cooperatives, 1 percent by municipal 
governments, and only 5 prcent by the Na- 
tional Government in all its aspects. 
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diligent searcher might have found hidden 
in political closets. When asked to comment 
on this remark, Ombudsman Bexelius an- 
swered sharply: This office has had no part 
in cleaning up large-scale corruption, in pub- 
lic administration because, fortunately, it 
has not existed. If we had any reason to 
suspect it, nothing at all would stand in the 
way of our investigation.“ His confidence 
is widely shared by Swedes. As an admirer 
has put it, “The importance of the office can- 
not be measured by the scandals it has re- 
vealed but rather by the absence of any major 
scandals,” 18 


THE OMBUDSMAN’S POWER 


The ombudsman is by no means a super- 
administrator, empowered to overturn every 
error and to produce correct answers to all 
the dificult questions modern government 
confronts. The Constitution (art. 96) says 
simply that, as a representative of the Par- 
liament and pursuant to its instructions, he 
should “supervise the observance of laws and 
statutes” as they may be applied “by the 
courts and by public officials and employ- 
ees.” Supervision, as Parliament’s instruc- 
tions make clear, does not include control 
over what judges or administrators do. The 
ombudsman gives no orders. He cannot re- 
verse a decision he deems improper; he can- 
not even direct the reopening of a case or the 
reconsideration of a judgment by the officials 
who rendered it. What he can do, primarily, 
is prosecute an official he believes to be guilty 
of the crime of “breach of duty,” marked by 
the oOfficial’s monobservance of statutory 
commands because he was careless, impru- 
dent, or unskillful” Similarly, he can com- 
mence disciplinary proceedings leading to a 
rebuke, a fine, a suspension, or removal from 
office. 

In aid of those powers the ombudsman has 
practically unlimited access to official files 
and records; he may call on any official for an 
explanation of his acts; he may demand the 
opinions of superiors concerning lowlier offi- 
cials. He even has the right (which he al- 
most never exercises) to be present as a 
silent observer during the deliberations of all 
courts and administrative bodies. 

Because punishment for a past mistake is 
a rather antiquated way of encouraging 


In one of his writings, the ombudsman 
expressed a similar thought: “Certainly the 
things that the JO's office has accomplished 
during the past 150 years are not very great 
or sensational. There have not been any 
general clean-ups of corrupt Officials. Neith- 
er has the activity of the commissioners in- 
volved them in a dangerous struggle against 
injustice, simply because—disregarding social 
injustices outside the fleld assigned to the 
office—corruption of justice has not existed. 
No, the activity of the office has been on 
another plane.” A. Bexelius, “The Swedish 
Institution of the Justitieombudsman,” 27 
Int. Rev. Admin. Sc. 243, 255 (1961). And 
see also the same author's “The Ombuds- 
man for Civil Affairs,” in Rowat, op. cit. supra 
note 14, at 22, 36-37. 

N. Andrén, “The Swedish Ombudsman,” 
Anglo Swedish Riv. 1, 7 (1962). 

w Since 1915 the Constitution has also pro- 
vided an ombudsman for military affairs, 
with the same qualifications and chosen in 
the same manner as the ombudsman for civil 
affairs. The militieombudsman is to “super- 
vise matters which by law are regarded as 
military, or affect employees remunerated 
from the appropriations for the armed 
forces.” This work had previously been part 
of the justitieombudsman’s responsibilities. 
See H. Henkow, “The Ombudsman for Mili- 
tary Affairs,” in Rowat, op. cit. supra note 14, 
51. 

See p. 8 supra. Before launching a pros- 
ecution, the ombudsman is required, by par- 
liamentary instructions, to afford the sup- 
posed offender a chance to justify or excuse 
himself. 
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sound administration, ombudsmen have for 
many years tended to lessen their reliance on 
penal sanctions and have instead developed 
the practice of “giving reminders” to erring 
officials. At first without explicit authoriza- 
tion by Parliament (but more recently with 
that body’s full awareness and consent), the 
ombudsmen have commented on faults with- 
out launching prosecutions, in the belief that 
an admonition will influence not only the 
Official immediately involved, but also others 
who may deal with similar matters in the 
future. Reminders vastly outnumber prose- 
cutions by the ombudsman. During the 5 
years 1960-64 inclusive, he initiated a total 
of only 32 punitive proceedings (27 prosecu- 
tions and 5 other disciplinary actions). Dur- 
ing the same period he issued 1,220 repri- 
mands, suggestions, and the like. When ad- 
monishing, the ombudsman does much more 
than simply rap the knuckles of an inatten- 
tive official. Rather, he prepares a reasoned 
opinion that, like the opinion of an Ameri- 
can appellate court, he may have consider- 
able educational force. Behind the ad- 
monitory lecture lurks a thinly veiled threat 
to prosecute if the admonition be ignored. 

A few official matters are beyond the om- 
budsman’s reach. He has no power to deal 
with the Concillors of State—the Cabinet 
Ministers—who are subject to being im- 
peached only upon the initiative of Parlia- 
ment.” As a corollary of his incapacity to 


* Consider, as an example, 1964 Report of 
the Ombudsman, at 164: A defendant 
acquitted after prosecution for perjury initi- 
ated upon the complaint of a private person, 
afterwards complained to the ombudsman 
that the trial court judge had not examined 
the complainant before the trial, as he should 
have done according to an applicable pro- 
cedural rule. The judge, in response to the 
ombudsman's inquiry, expressed belief that 
the rule imposed no such duty. Having re- 
viewed the pertinent legislative history, the 
ombudsman disagreed with the judge; he re- 
marked that examining the complaint is 
especially important in privately initiated 
prosecutions of this character, and explained 
the possibly harmful consequences of failing 
to do so at an early stage of the proceeding. 
Then he added: “Since the examination did 
ultimately occur and there is no reason to 
believe that Judge Rune was improperly mo- 
tivated in refusing to act or that he will here- 
after fail to apply these rules, I leave the 
matter without further action.” 

= Members of the Supreme Court or the 
Supreme Administrative Court, by contrast 
with Ministers, can be (but never have been) 
impeached by the ombudsman. Swedish 
Const., art. 101. 

The present ombudsman has adopted a 
policy of remaining altogether silent about 
Supreme Court matters unless (as has not 
yet occurred) a major fault were to come to 
light that would justify impeachment. 

A former ombudsman felt free in 1935 to 
tell the Supreme Court that it had wrongly 
applied a statute in a decedent’s estate mat- 
ter, the parties themselves had not noted 
the error, but it came to light during a law 
students’ seminar. The judges, thus in- 
formed by the ombudsman, obediently com- 
pensated the party who had lost the case 
because of the judges’ imperfect reading of 
the Civil Code. (At least one prominent 
Swedish jurist argues that the Supreme 
Court justices, having made “an obvious 
mistake,” should have been impeached had 
they not compensated the losing party. 
American judges, who make many mistakes 
deemed obvious by law review editors, are 
not expected to achieve perfection in order 
to escape impeachment.) 

A still earlier ombudsman, who had un- 
successfully sought to prosecute a high offi- 
cial and whose appeal to the Supreme Court 
had been rejected, gave a strongly critical 
account of the matter in his next report to 
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proceed against ministers, he cannot review 
the propriety of a judgment of the King in 
Council, upon appeal from an administrative 
decision; but this does not at all restrict his 
ability to deal with a matter that could still 
be appealed to that august body, for access 
to the ombudsman is not blocked by any 
requirement that other remedies first be ex- 
hausted. He does not have power over 
Government corporations engaged in eco- 
nomic operations, for which conventional 
governmental procedures are thought to be 
unsuitable. Finally, the ombudsman’s power 
to inquire into cases concerning local gov- 
ernment is limited. 

Until 1957 the ombudsman was competent 
to act only in matters of national administra- 
tion. Drawing the line between national 
and local administration is not always easy 
in Sweden because municipal authorities 
have long shared in executing nationwide 
programs as the paid agents, as it were, of 
central administrative bodies. Despite con- 
siderable opposition at the time, Parliament 
instructed the ombudsman in 1957 (pursuant 
to a constitutional amendment) to concern 
himself with what are traditionally local 
governmental affairs, with special regard for 
the municipalities’ right of self-government. 
The popularly elected members of local as- 
semblies remain wholly outside the range of 
the ombudsman’s attention. Moreover, acts 
of municipal administrators that can be ap- 
pealed further within the locality and that 
are subject to correction by the local legisla- 
ture or otherwise are not handled by the om- 
budsman unless personal liberty is immedi- 
ately endangered. These limitations are rein- 
forced by the present ombudsman’s policy 
of being somewhat slower to criticize local 
administrators than those who are attached 
to national organs. Even so, a substantial 
(and growing) part of the ombudsman’s work 
pertains to previously immune municipal af- 
fairs.** 


THE NATURE AND SOURCES OF THE OMBUDSMAN’S 
WORK 


The ombudsman is more than a complaint 
bureau to which outraged citizens may turn. 
As Parliament’s watchman, he can and does 
proceed on his own motion when problems 
come to his attention through newspaper 
stories, personal conversation, suggestions by 
Officials themselves, or his own periodic in- 
spection of courts and administrative agen- 
cies. Numerically, as the table below shows, 
citizens’ complaints account for 86 percent 
of the cases docketed by the ombudsmen in 
recent The ombudsman thinks, how- 
ever, that his observations during inspec- 
tions probably produce the most significant 


Parliament, concluding that the court’s de- 
cision “places in a strange light the opinions 
which now prevail in the King’s Supreme 
Court.” A. Bexelius, The Swedish Institu- 
tion of the Justitieombudsman,” 27 Int. Rev. 
Admin. Sc. 243, 251 (1961). 

The present ombudsman has in fact 
suggested informally on several occasions 
that the doctrine of exhaustion of remedies 
should be made operative as to him, but 
Parliament has been unresponsive. At 
times a case has been appealed to the King 
in Council and simultaneously has been 
made the basis of a complaint to the om- 
budsman. “In those situations,” the pres- 
ent ombudsman remarked, “the ministers 
tend to wait for me to do something and I 
tend to wait for them to do something. But 
usually I give in first and go ahead with the 
matter.” 

% The classification of cases in the om- 
budsman’s annual reports prevents a com- 
pletely accurate counting of what might be 
called purely municipal cases. Excluding 
all doubtful cases, however, one finds an 
average of 73 municipal matters dealt with 
in the 3 years 1957-59, and an average 
of 180 during the next 4 years, 1960-63. 
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leads to official fault or carelessness, though 

they give rise to only 13 percent of his case- 

load. 

TABLE I.—Sources of new cases docketed by 
ombudsman 


Citizens’ complaints 


Initiated on we of 
newspaper stories 

Initiated as a result of 
inspection or other 
inſormat ion 


The range of subject matter compre- 
hended by these cases is impressive, as ap- 
pears from even a cursory examination of 
table II below. In every year included in 
this summation, real or imagined derelic- 
tions by judges were the most numerous 
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category of matters before the ombudsman, 
while officials whose work is intimately con- 
nected with judicial administration were 
also frequently involved. On the other 
hand, the administration of social insurance 
and related “welfare state” activities was 
not a dominant element of the ombudsman’s 
caseload, nor were taxation disputes a major 
feature of his concern. These observations 
concerning the ombudsman’s work are em- 
phasized here because both Swedish and for- 
eign commentators have sometimes stressed 
that the ombudsman system is especially 
needed in societies with elaborate social wel- 
fare and tax administrations. The available 
figures suggest, on the contrary, that the 
ombudsman plays a minor part in resolving 
the undoubtedly numerous controversies 
that arise between citizens and officials in 
those fields. Those controversies are dealt 
with by other means, especially designed for 
the purpose. 


TABLE II. Subject matters involved in docketed cases 


Courts (omading administrative courts) .....-.---------- 


Public prosecu 


Distraining authorities 
Prison administration 


Child and youth welfare. 
Real pe ey y controls. 
School administration 

Tax authorities 
State monopolies 


Municipal administration not included above 


Miscellaneous—outside ombudsman's jurisdietion 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Fog 210 171 178 241 226 
a 123 171 81 108 130 
190 101 1168 1213 208 
40 35 44 55 43 
111 123 106 146 163 
91 110 123 102 114 
27 19 31 46 
24 16 21 18 31 
29 32 53 50 59 
z 31 33 44 42 47 
7 20 11 24 36 34 
2 35 66 55 
8 13 14 17 2 
20 32 14 19 12 
à 150 182 181 183 195 
78 59 58 81 87 
— 118 117 86 130 90 


Police matters were subdivided for the first time in 1962 into those 


those pertaining to other affairs (such as license i; 
69 other, in 1963, 134 criminal, 79 other, 


A mere counting of cases tells little about 
their significance and nothing about their 
disposition. We turn, therefore, to discus- 
sion of the ombudsman’s treatment of the 
matters before him. 


PRIVATE COMPLAINT CASES 


Anyone can complain to the ombudsman— 
a citizen about an official, an official about 
an official, a lawyer or the bar association 
about a judge, one judge about another, an 
organization in behalf of itsmembers. Some 
of the ombudsman’s clients are steady cus- 
tomers—‘“querulants’—whose repeated com- 
munications may reflect emotional disturb- 
ance or mental disease, but must nevertheless 
be considered. Some 20 percent of all in- 
coming complaints are summarily disposed 
of, with no action other than a notification 
that the ombudsman perceives no cause to 
intervene. Many are “crank” letters, some- 
times altogether incoherent or filled with 
fanciful tales of high-level conspiracies and 
persecutions.* Others pertain to private or 
public corporations over which the ombuds- 
man has no jurisdiction. Few are discarded 
because they reflect ancient grievances; the 
ombudsman is willing to docket complaints 
about episodes that occurred as long as 10 
years ago.** 


*The ombudsman's staff is aware, how- 
ever, that one correspondent well known for 
his excited imaginings finally complained 
about an impropriety in the manner of col- 
lecting taxes. Investigations showed the 
complaint to be well founded, and corrective 
steps were accordingly suggested. Recollec- 
tion of that instance encourages attentive- 
ness to every complaint, regardless of its 
source. 

* Experienced observers agree that long- 
term cases almost invariably have strong 
psychiatric overtones. The ombudsman’s 
tolerance of these old grudges reflects Swe- 


aining to law enforcement and 


criminal 
issuance and revocation). The breakdown in 1962 was 99 criminal, 


Of the approximately 1,000 complaints each 
year, only about 25 are signed by lawyers 
either in their own behalf or on behalf of 
clients, though a few others may have been 
prepared by lawyers for their clients’ signa- 
tures“ No artistry is needed. The ombuds- 
man’s office deems one of its virtues to be its 
capacity to extract meaning from obscurely 
described—and, indeed, vaguely perceived 
dissatisfactions. Roughly, the complainants 
include about 700 private citizens (many of 
whom file more than 1 complaint), the 
balance of the cases coming from organiza- 
tions or officials. 

From the complainant’s point of view the 
great advantage of recourse to the ombuds- 
man is that no further effort (and no ex- 
penditure whatsoever) is demanded. The 
ombudsman takes over the case as one to be 
pursued in the public interest. This, among 
other things, has often obviated the neces- 
sity of the complainant’s utilizing remedies 
that may still be available to him within the 
judicial or administrative process.“ True, 


den’s 10-year statute of limitations in tort 
actions. 

Practicing lawyers in Sweden have a 
somewhat lesser role in the conduct of day- 
to-day affairs than do their American coun- 
terparts, perhaps simply because they are 
less numerous. Fully qualified advocates 
number only about 1,200, though other law- 
yers may carry professional responsibilities 
without using the title of advocate, 

This continues to be a controversial as- 
pect of the ombudsman system. In many 
instances the ombudsman is burdened with 
cases that might well have been dealt with 
elsewhere just as cheaply and conveniently. 
So, for example, a complaint concerning bru- 
tality by a policeman or prison guard may 
be lodged initially with the ombudsman 
and will be inquired into by him even though 
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the ombudsman cannot quash an act he 
finds to be improper nor order additional 
moves to rectify the wrong done to the com- 
plainant. But many complainants are seem- 
ingly willing to surrender control over their 
own cases in the hope that criticism by the 
ombudsman will induce some further and 
more favorable official step, or even, in ex- 
treme cases, the payment of damages. 

The processing of complaints may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

The ombudsman personally reads the in- 
coming complaints and, indeed, often opens 
the envelopes that contain them. This ex- 
treme manifestation of the ombudsman’s 
personal responsibility for his work is linked 
with organizational problems to which later 
reference will be made. The opened letters, 
sometimes bearing the ombudsman’s sugges- 
tions concerning next steps, are docketed and 
are then taken to the chief of office, a perma- 
nent employee of long standing. He decides 
whether or not to request the official body 
involved in the complaint to forward the 
pertinent files for the ombudsman’s examina- 
tion. He often hands over to the deputy 
ombudsman cases that may be disposed of at 
once. Others are referred to a staff member 
for further analysis along with the relevant 
documents when they are received. Some, 
but not much, specialization exists within 
the staff. When the staff member is prepared 
for the next step—which may be dismissal of 
the complaint, a request for further infor- 
mation, or whatnot—he prepares a draft for 
approval by the ombudsman or the deputy 
ombudsman. Staff members do not them- 
selves communicate informally with officials 
to discuss the facts or the implications of 
the matters before them; they work exclu- 
sively with papers. The personalization of 
the ombudsman’s work again comes to the 
fore in this context. Several officials in 1964 
recalled having received telephone calls from 
the ombudsman himself, who then proceeded 
to ask questions about an apparently minor 
complaint received by him in that morning’s 
mail. 

By far the greatest part of the complaints 
are disposed of quickly after the official files 
have been received in the ombudsman’s office. 
In most of these instances the ombudsman's 
staff assistant can perceive an allowable 
basis of the decision complained against. The 
ombudsman or the deputy then sends a letter 
to the complainant, explaining in some detail 
why the original official action seems unobjec- 
tionable. The ombudsman has on several 
occasions urged Parliament to require courts 
and administrative organs to state reasons 
for their decisions, believing that had they 
done so in the past, many of the persons who 
have complained to him would have been 
satisfied with the actions taken. In his 
view, mystification engenders dissatisfaction 
which could be dispelled by official explica- 
tions, but his recommendations have not 
yet been followed. At any rate, many persons 
who have filed vigorous protests seem to have 
been made content by the ombudsman’s 
reasoned explanations. The ombudsman 
adds, with philosophical resignation, that 
even when the complainant continues to be 
unhappy with the outcome, he transfers his 
dissatisfaction to the ombudsman so that fu- 
ture relations with the body complained 
against become less strained. 


the complainant has never reported the mat- 
ter to the offender’s superiors, who, had they 
been apprised of the matter, might them- 
selves have investigated and then initiated 
suitable punitive action. Only if the su- 
periors are insufficiently attentive to the 
complaint should the ombudsman have to 
become involved. Without an all-embracing 
rule that available remedies must invariably 
be exhausted before recourse is had to the 
ombudsman, his responsibilities could well 
be redefined to permit rejection of some 
classes of cases that now occupy his time 
prematurely. 
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The present work method does, however, 
place on the ombudsman's staff the burden- 
some responsibility of reviewing sometimes 
extensive documentary material to ascertain 
whether it lends legal, evidential, and tech- 
nical support to a judgment reached else- 
where. Ombudsmen in other Scandinavian 
countries handle the matter somewhat dif- 
ferently. A complaint not dismissible on 
its face is sent to the aifected official agency 
for comment; the agency’s explanation is 
then forwarded to the complainant, who 
often accepts the reasons stated; only if the 
complainant questions the adequacy of the 
agency’s answer does the ombudsman’s of- 
fice demand all the pertinent papers for 
independent analysis. Thus unnecessary 
shuffling of papers back and forth is avoided. 

Even the more cumbersome Swedish sys- 
tem does, nevertheless, manage to dispose of 
the bulk of the complaints reasonably 
quickly. During the first 6 months of 1964, 
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for example, the ombudsman closed 666 cases. 
Of these, 51 percent had been in the office for 
less than a month; 12 percent, 1 to 2 months; 
6 percent, 2 to 3 months; 14 percent, 3 to 6 
months—a total of 83 percent disposed of 
within 6 months after docketing. Signs of 
strain are nevertheless apparent in the back- 
log of cases remaining undecided at the end 
of a year; this number has mounted from 
240 at the beginning of 1961, to 278 (1962), 
385 (1963), 430 (1964), and 447 (1965). 

Most complaints can be dismissed because 
their invalidity is at once clear or is disclosed 
by staff examination of the relevant docu- 
ments. The ombudsman’s statistics do not 
reveal directly how many complaints led to 
affirmative steps by him, but one may infer 
from the figures shown in the table below 
that only a small number have been found to 
be justified; the estimate offered informally 
by experienced persons is “roughly 10 per- 
cent” of the total received. 


TABLE III. - Ombudsman's disposition of docketed cases 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Referral to other authorities 13 15 17 4 12 

Withdrawn by complainant. a 8 5 12 15 10 12 
Dismissed without inquiry -~ eats 184 263 190 217 287 381 
Dismissed after inquiry SAA 619 669 592 620 746 722 
Prosecutions.......------- 5 5 8 7 4 6 2 
Disciplinary proceedings . 0 2 0 2 1 0 
Admonitions or other remarks Re 247 271 208 192 276. 283 
Proposals for new legislation or rules 8 5 16 2 14 7 


Redress for injured individuals is, in a 
sense only a byproduct of the ombudsman’s 
activity. His interest is in secur- 
ing sounder government in the future. If, 
however, the ombudsman concludes that a 
license has been wrongfully denied or that 
private property has been illegally seized or 
that a privilege has been arbitrarily with- 
held, the official whose action has been criti- 
cized almost invariably takes steps to put 
the matter aright, even though he cannot be 
commanded to do so. Furthermore, the om- 
budsman sometimes expressly suggests that 
an official pay damages to a wronged com- 
plainant, intimating that failure to do so 
will indicate the official's adherence to a 
position the ombudsman deems so clearly 
illegal as to be a prosecutable offense.” A 
less debatable exercise of authority occurs 
when the ombudsman, having found injury 
to a citizen by an unidentifiable official, sug- 
gests that the Government should pay dam- 
ages out of the public purse—as, for example, 
when a person has been assaulted by a police- 


* This practice has led to considerable crit- 
icism of the ombudsman, who has been 
charged with using the threat of prosecution 
to induce acceptance of his opinion concern- 
ing debatable propositions of law. Compare 
S. Jägerskiöld, The Swedish Ombudsman,” 
109 U. Pa. L. Rev. 1077, 1089-90 (1961): In 
the most extreme case, after the ombudsman 
had stated that he would abstain from pros- 
ecuting the judges of a court of appeals in 
they would pay compensation to a citizen 
whose case they had decided (wrongly, it was 
said), the judges informed the ombudsman 
that while they adhered to their earlier opin- 
ion, they would voluntarily pay the damages 
demanded because they did not want to be 
subjected to the inconvenience of a prosecu- 
tion. Thus we have the remarkable outcome 
that qualified judges of an appellate court 
were forced to submit to consequences which 
only an adverse judgment on their conduct 
should have produced, despite the fact that 
the judges held fast to an opinion contrary 
to that of the ombudsman.” The same 
episode, involving the Stockholm Court of 
Appeals, is noted more approvingly in S. D. 
Anderman, “The Swedish Justitieombuds- 
man,” 11 Am. J. Comp. L. 225, 235 (1962). 

For further discussion of this issue, see 
pp. 49-51, infra. 


man who cannot later be singled out from 
the mass, The ombudsman’s recommenda- 
tions in this type of case have not invariably 
been accepted, but they at least partially take 
the place of the cumbersome legislative meas- 
ures often needed in similar circumstances 
in the United States.” 

In another and more important respect, 
the ombudsman may help wronged individ- 
uals. Release from improper detention is not 
easily achieved in Sweden, where the writ of 
habeas corpus has no precise analogy. Per- 
sons in custody may perhaps sue those who 
have restrained their liberty, but the pos- 
sibility that their custodians may later be 
punished or be compelled to pay damages is 
considerably less alluring than immediate 
freedom. The ombudsman, if persuaded 
that a conviction has been wrongfully ob- 
tained or that a sentence is excessive, has 
sometimes successfully sought pardons or 
shortened terms of imprisonment when ave- 
nues of direct judicial redress had been closed 
by the lapse of time.™ And he has seen to 
it, too, that persons held against their will 
to receive treatment for alcoholism or psy- 
chiatric problems have someone to whom 
they can cry for help.™ 


® Compare W. Gellhorn & L. Lauer, Con- 
gresslonal Settlement of Tort Claims against 
the United States,” 55 Colum. L. Rev. 1 
(1955). 

u What has been said about the ombuds- 
man’s attention to these cases should not be 
taken as suggesting that others in Sweden 
are insensitive to matters of that nature. On 
the contrary, the Minister of Justice himself 
twice weekly receives, without prior appoint- 
ment, any caller who wishes to present a 
plea for clemency or other relief in behalf 
of someone in official custody. 

* In one case somewhat difficult to classify 
the ombudsman concluded that a patient 
should be ousted from a mental institution 
against his will. First hospitalized in 1921 
as a dangerous schizophrenic, the patient 
was found to be no longer dangerous in 1935 
and was told that he could depart. He re- 
fused to do so unless the doctors would 
certify him to be perfectly healthy, which 
they were unwilling to do. The patient was 
left completely at large, except that he had 
to be in bed in the hospital ward at 10 
o’clock each night. From 1935 to 1958 the 
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In another type of case the ombudsman 
may relieve an individual from uncertainty 
that in the United States could be resolved 
by a declaratory judgment, a procedure not 
available in Sweden. An illustrative example 
is afforded by a controversy that arose when 
a fish and game warden threatened a fisher- 
man with prosecution if he would not cease 
using certain nets. The fisherman, believing 
(but not being absolutely sure) that his con- 
duct was within the law, had either to sur- 
render or risk being penalized. He halted 
his fishing as commanded, but simultane- 
ously complained to the ombudsman that 
the official had arbitrarily interfered. After 
investigation the ombudsman ruled against 
the complainant, thus in effect providing the 
declaratory judgment for which Swedish law 
makes no provision. To be sure, his opinion 
has no binding force, since if the matter 
were later brought before a court, the issues 
would be for the judges to decide. In actu- 
ality, however, his analysis of the applicable 
law, whether favorable to the complainant or 
to the official, is likely to be accepted as final- 
ly dispositive of the point in question. 

In general, however, personal redress is not 
a likely outcome of complaints to the om- 
budsman, though no doubt many an individ- 
ual has gained keen inner satisfaction when 
the ombudsman has given a judge or an offi- 
cial a rebuke or “reminder.” Arrogance un- 
fortunately can be a widespread occupational 
disease among judges. It stings even when 
it does not monetarily wound those who en- 
counter it. The ombudsman has spoken 
sternly, for example, to judges who have 
badgered witnesses and lawyers without com- 
mitting reversible errors, and this has perhaps 
been a form of personal vindication of the 
complainants as well as a suggestion for the 
future. “There is no reason why a judge 
cannot behave like a gentleman,” the present 
ombudsman remarked in a recent conversa- 
tion. He believes that his and his predeces- 
sors’ “countless reminders” have gained force 
by repetition and have definitely influenced 
the behavior patterns of all civil servants, in- 
cluding judges. 

These remarks would mislead if they were 
to suggest that most grievances—or even the 


patient remained in the hospital, on strike 
(as he said) and refusing to participate in 
work programs. In 1958 the patient com- 
plained to the ombudsman that despite his 
being in good mental health, he had been 
detained by the hospital authorities. The 
ombudsman expressed the opinion that the 
doctors should have excluded the patient 
from the hospital in 1935 and at all times 
afterward, since whether or not he was as 
perfectly healthy as he believed, he was by 
the doctors’ own account well enough not to 
take up hospital space. So the patient was 
sent away, still without his desired certif- 
icate. Now living comfortably as an old age 
pensioner, he often pays social visits to the 
officials with whom he became acquainted 
during his long strike against authority. 

» An individual complaint may generate a 
more sweeping inquiry. In 1964, for instance, 
a complaint asserted that a judge had in- 
sulted a witness and had conducted a need- 
lessly noisy hearing. The ombudsman tele- 
phoned acquaintances in that district to in- 
quire informally about the judge’s handling 
of cases. Upon learning from several sources 
that the judge had a reputation for irasci- 
bility, boisterousness, and disregard of the 
sensibilities of persons in the courtroom, the 
ombudsman decided to investigate more ex- 
tensively than the original complaint might 
have warranted, with the likelihood of prose- 
cuting rather than simply admonishing the 
intemperate judge. “His loss of respect in 
the community,” the ombudsman comment- 
ed, “will be offset by increased respect for 
the court, because the people will know that 
the state will not allow judges to behave in 
that manner.” 
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most important grievances—are brought to 
the ombudsman. The contrary is assuredly 
the case. 

Even in areas with which he is accustomed 
to deal, matters are, in the main, settled 
finally without recourse to him. So, for ex- 
ample, the central medical board in 1962 
acted upon 1,560 complaints concerning the 
administration of mental hospitals under its 
control, and in 1963 it disposed of 1,878 com- 
plaints of that nature; in those years, the 
complaints to the ombudsman from the same 
sources numbered 123 and 102, respectively. 

Moreover, spokesmen for many major ele- 
ments of Swedish life indicated flatly during 
interviews in 1964 that the ombudsman had 
no significance for them or their members 
despite their having frequent and important 
contacts with other public authorities. 
Among those consulted were such diverse 
groups as associations of retail enterprises, 
civil servants, schoolteachers, labor unions, 
shipping concerns, forest owners, insurance 
companies, agriculturists, heavy industries, 
and banks. Even among the unorganized 
elements of society, such as those who use 
free legal aid services and those who are 
touched by social insurance or public health 
administration, recourse to the ombudsman is 
so rare as to be all but disregarded. Nobody 
among those interviewed intimated that the 
ombudsman was useless, even though wholly 
unused by the particular group to which the 
speaker belonged. All agreed, in fact, that 
the ombudsman is, as one man said, “a good 
safety valve for the community” when no 
other means of securing suitable official at- 
tention may exist. They also agreed, how- 
ever, that regularized methods of obtaining 
specialized review have been brought into 
being in modern times, so that the citizen 
with a problem is no longer helpless beneath 
a bureaucratic thumb, as perhaps he once 
was. “In olden days,” a representative of a 
large economic interest declared, “everybody 
needed the ombudsman because there was 
no place else to turn when an official or a 
judge did something outrageous. The office- 
holders had all the power and people 
couldn’t stand up against them. Nowadays 
if we have a problem, we usually have a good 
route to follow in order to get suitable at- 
tention. In my opinion, not very many 
normal people are likely to complain to the 
ombudsman. As a generality, he gets the 
unduly combative, the hypersensitive, the 
offbeat types, while others look for more 
direct channels and then go through them.” 

While this is undoubtedly an overstated 
opinion, it seems essentially sound. Swedes 
do like the idea behind the ombudsman and 
are happy to have his office as a protection 
in reserve. But a general bureau of com- 
plaints is an inefficient means of dealing with 
modern government’s many complexities. 
Sweden's sophisticated citizenry chooses to 
use sophisticated review procedures when 
they are available. 


THE OMBUDSMAN’S INSPECTION 


In times when judges were few, govern- 
mental activities were limited, and office- 
holders were measured by tens rather than 
by tens of thousands, direct and frequent in- 
spection by the ombudsman may have been 
practicable. The idea of personal inspection 
by him continues even today, despite 
changed conditions. Asa matter of tradition 
the ombudsman is expected to inspect every 
official establishment, including every court, 
at least decennially. Far from proclaiming 
the impossibility and the questionable value 
of this assignment, the ombudsman asserts 
that periodic inspections are the surest guar- 
antees of his success. He valiantly attempts 
to cover the whole of Sweden by devoting 6 
weeks of each year to field trips among 
courts and administrative agencies. In 
truth, he has been unable to absent himself 
from his office for so long a period. As a 
consequence, general inspection (whatever 
may be its true worth) does not exist in fact, 
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though many Swedes in and out of public 
office prefer to ignore reality and to assume 
that the ombudsman is, as it were, con- 
stantly peering over official shoulders. 

While inspections are perforce less fre- 
quent and perhaps less searching than popu- 
larly supposed, they do occur in substantial 
numbers. On very short notice, and some- 
times on none at all, the ombudsman and 
members of his staff appear in an office to 
examine its records. In trial courts the 
docket book is reviewed to ascertain whether 
cases are being brought to trial seasonably. 
The files of 25 civil cases and 25 criminal 
cases are drawn at random, to be reviewed on 
the spot and to be sent to Stockholm for more 
leisurely analysis if the judge's recordkeep- 
ing or observance of the laws seems question- 
able. Prosecutors’ records are checked to 
ascertain whether suspected persons’ rights 
have been observed during investigations and 
whether defendants have been prosecuted 
without delay. Institutions—prisons in par- 
ticular—are physically examined with respect 
to sanitation and the like, and inmates are 
invited to present grievances. In the main, 
inspection means looking into the files since 
most governmental operations are not sub- 
ject to direct sensory perception. Informal 
conversation relieves the boredom of this 
rummaging through piles of papers, and 
makes possible an exchange of information 
that may be valuable to both the inspectors 
and the inspected. 

One must consciously avoid idealizing the 
inspection process. Inspections do not in 
fact reach every corner of the nation. An 
experienced officer in a community distant 
from Stockholm could recall no inspection 
during his 30 years of service; time has not 
as yet allowed a thorough examination of all 
the municipal and communal affairs that 
came within the ombudsman's jurisdiction 
in 1957; in some fields of national responsi- 
bility, of which social insurance and health 
administration are notable examples, inspec- 
tions by the ombudsman are virtually un- 
heard of. Having said that much, one must 
add that the ombudsman and his staff do 
apparently accomplish surprisingly much 
during their field trips, despite the broad 
range of specialized activities this nonspe- 
cialist group must seek to understand. 

The chief administrative officials of two 
large provinces,* interviewed separately 
while the memory of the ombudsman’s most 
recent visitation was still green, used almost 
identical words in evaluating the inspection 
process. “The ombudsman’s staff,“ they said, 
“sometimes picks up mistakes we have been 
overlooking. They question things we have 
been taking for granted.” In each instance 
the official drew from his desk the report the 
ombudsman had sent by way of reviewing 
his inspection—17 pages, in one instance 
with the recipient’s own underlinings and 
annotations, and with indications that seg- 
ments of the report had been brought to 
subordinates’ attention. The storage of se- 
cret documents bearing on civil defense, the 
time delay in acting upon licenses because 
applications passed through too many hands, 
the inadequate consideration of alternatives 


„ Twenty-five provinces (or counties or 
districts) are headed by governors appointed 
by the Cabinet, who may be removed but who 
are in practice permanent. They are staffed 
by civil servants, the most important of whom 
is the province secretary. The provincial 
administrations have many direct responsi- 
bilities as the regional executors of national 
authority. They also serve as reviewing bod- 
ies to which appeals may be taken from 
activities of agencies of the roughly 1,000 
communes, such as the committees dealing 
with child welfare and public assistance. Ap- 
pellate decisions of the provincial govern- 
ments are in turn reviewable by the Supreme 
Adminstratve Court or, in some fields, by 
the King in Council. 
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to detaining a juvenile delinquent, the 
proper way to measure the running of a 
6-month stay of judgment when an appeal 
has been taken from the provincial govern- 
ment to the King in Council, the extent to 
which the province could delegate to a mu- 
nicipal agency the power to hold a suppos- 
ediy dangerous alcoholic in custody, and the 
nonobservance of certain requirements con- 
cerning placing stamps on documents were 
among the topics discussed. This is a mixed 
bag of rather small game. If provincial gov- 
ernments need reminders about such things, 
one wonders whether the widely separated 
visitations of the ombudsman should be re- 
lied upon as the chief means of supervision 
and stimulation. 

Judges and prosecutors with whom the 
matter was discussed in 1964 endorsed even 
more strongly than provincial administra- 
tors the utility of the ombudsman’s inspec- 
tions. A provincial prosecutor, responsible 
for supervising a number of police chiefs 
and prosecutors whose offices he himself in- 
spected at least biennially, thought the 
ombudsman’s visits a desirable guarantee of 
his own vigilance. “I might become too good 
friends with my police chiefs in the course 
of time, you see,” he explained—thus recall- 
ing the ancient question, Who will watch the 
watchman? An unusually outspoken judge 
who had at one time crossed swords with 
the ombudsman asserted that inspections 
sometimes brought to light oft-repeated mis- 
carriages of justice, citing an instance in 
which a judge had long and rigidly applied 
a statute that had been repealed, a fact he 
learned only when the ombudsman prose- 
cuted him for negligence. Even such glar- 
ing judicial oversights may not be challenged 
by appeals to higher courts because, the 
judge asserted, the advocates outside the 
major cities cannot be relied upon for the 
professional skill needed to keep courts on 
the right track; the judges themselves, prod- 
ded by the ombudsman as well as by the 
appellate courts, must (he said) assume re- 
sponsibilities that may elsewhere be borne 
by the parties’ lawyers. Another judge, 
whose words were echoed by a colleague, 
spoke especially warmly of the opportunity 
an inspection gave him to discuss trouble- 
some problems with a highly respected jurist. 
“Sometimes,” he remarked, “I have to apply 
complicated procedural rules that are some- 
what unfamiliar, and it helps me to know 
how the ombudsman regards them or to 
learn what he can tell me about the way 
other judges are dealing with that matter. 
And sometimes I hear that a statute is being 
interpreted in different ways in various parts 
of the country, and I have found that dis- 
cussion with the ombudsman or one of his 
assistants may be clarifying.” Still another 
judge commented: “The present ombuds- 
man is really a kind fellow, and I don’t think 
that many judges are afraid of him. But 
they respect him enough not to want to be 
criticized by him, and so the fact that he 
may drop in to have a look at their records 
tends to make them more careful in their 
work.” He added, however, that after a 
recent inspection had led the ombudsman 
to suggest a change in handling default cases, 
“all six of the judges in this court agreed 
together to adopt the ombudsman’s sugges- 
tion, though all of us thought we were right 
and he was wrong. That happens more often 
than you would think. Theoretically we are 
not obliged to accept his advice, but it is 
easier to do so than to make a fight over 
it. I'm not sure that this always produces 
good results.” 

One broadly experienced trial court judge 
Was markedly less ecstatic than many others 
about the inspection process. The defects 
discerned in the case files were, in his judg- 
ment, “just the small change of judicial 
administration—somebody was brought to 
trial 8 days after arrest instead of after 7 
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days, things like that.” Then he added: 
“All this talk about personal contact is ex- 
aggeration. Most of the contact is with 
assistants, not with the ombudsman. And, 
anyway, a personal contact that occurs once 
every 10 years isn't much of a contact.” 
At the same time, while minimizing the 
significance of the ombudsman’s visits to the 
courts, the judge made a further highly sug- 
gestive comment: “Just as a public service, 
I am a member of the child welfare com- 
mittee of this city. I am the only law- 
trained person there, and I have the devil's 
own time getting the committee to do its 
work properly. What the child welfare 
committee needs is an inspection by the 
ombudsman about every other month.” 
This highlights a deficiency in the present 
system, which imposes on the ombudsman 
so large a task of supervising everybody that 
he cannot efficiently supervise anybody in 
particular. Sweden acutely (though no 
doubt less acutely than many other coun- 
tries) needs additional provision of regu- 
larized supervisory activity, educative work 
among officials on the job, continuity and co- 
ordination of work by the wielders of widely 
dispersed authority, and sustained attention 
to organization and methods. The ombuds- 
man, with the best will in the world and 
with the utmost devotion to duty, cannot 
fill that need; but the very fact of his in- 
spections may create undue complacency. 
An example is supplied by a recent inspec- 
tion of one of Sweden’s 30 major tax collec- 
tion offices. After a general inspection that 
included an examination of the files, the om- 
budsman reported, in two pages, that all was 
well from the legal point of view and that 
the work of that office was being performed 
faithfully. No doubt this was an accurate 
appraisal. What it omits is an expert eval- 
uation of the entire tax collection system, 
in which uniformity is cumbersomely 
achieved by inflexible statutory commands 
that even specify in detail the headings to be 
placed at the top of columns in the ledgers. 
The ombudsman can perhaps say whether 
the tax collector is obeying those commands, 
but he is not well equipped to say whether 
the commands are suitably formulated, 
whether mechanization should replace hand- 
work, whether computerization of tax rec- 
ords would be advantageous, whether, in 
short, the tax collection office is as efficient 
as modern management can make it be. 
Using the ombudsman as a general handy- 
man instead of using technical inspectors 
for technical matters is an anachronism. In 
the 19th century the ombudsmen then in 
office made tremendously valuable social con- 
tributions by reporting what they, and they 
alone, perceived in governmental establish- 
ments. The modernization of Swedish pe- 
nology, for example, is widely attributed to 
ombudsmen who were outraged by condi- 
tions in isolated prisons they had inspected. 
Today the ombudsman’s are not the only 
outside eyes that look upon the jailers. 
Every prison in Sweden is inspected monthly 
by the regional director of the National 
Prison Board.™ Annually it is inspected by 
a team of specialists—a structural engineer, 
an auditor, and soon. In between, traveling 
inspectors of the National Prison Board ex- 
amine sanitation, kitchens, hospital quarters, 
and so on. Notwithstanding the change 
from the days when nobody cared about 
what happened to convicts behind walls, the 
ombudsman continues personally to inspect 
prisons, though with understandably less 


*The National Prison Board directs and 
Supervises all penal institutions. In 1963 
these institutions had a daily average pop- 
ulation of 5,163; 12,773 new prisoners were 
admitted during the year. The Board (com- 
posed of a director general and four division 
chiefs) employed 2,900 persons, of whom only 
132 worked at the Board’s headquarters in 
Stockholm, 
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spectacular results than his predecessors 
achieved. 

Another demerit of the present inspection 
system is that it may focus attention on 
some facet of an office’s work without taking 
into account other responsibilities that hap- 
pen not to have come to notice during a 
hurried visit. The experience of a large 
provincial prosecutor’s office is illustrative, 
That office, which was then exercising super- 
visory authority over police as well as pros- 
ecutors, was inspected recently for the first 
time since 1939. For several days two mem- 
bers of the ombudsman’s staff examined 
Official files; for a few hours the ombuds- 
man himself conversed with the provincial 
prosecutor concerning problems of law en- 
forcement. In the end, the ombudsman had 
only one sharp criticism: the provincial pros- 
ecutor had failed ever since 1957 to require 
policemen throughout the province to under- 
go special training in the duties that would 
fall to them in case of war. The ombuds- 
man, observing a statutory direction that 
such training should be given, advised the 
prosecutor to mend his ways promptly. 
Within a few months more than a hundred 
policemen were summoned from their posts 
throughout the county and were instructed 
in what they should do if war were to come 
(and they were to survive its coming). “I 
wasn’t going to argue the point,” said the 
prosecutor, “because he was right in describ- 
ing that statute. The only trouble is that 
we are terribly shorthanded here. I have 
been complaining for years about the un- 
derstaffing of the police forces in the 18 
districts for which I am responsible. When 
we called in those men for war training, of 
course, we had to take them away from doing 
other things the laws say we should do. We 
didn’t suddenly have more men or more time. 
We simply used the men and the time differ- 
ently, as the ombudsman had said we should 
do. But if he were to come back now, he 
could criticize us for having left something 
else undone instead.” 

Another frequently heard criticism of the 
present inspection system is that it stimu- 
lates overattention to paperwork at the ex- 
pense of other activities. Since the ombuds- 
man is chiefly interested in documentary 
materials, both when he is making an in- 
spection and when he is investigating a com- 
plaint, exactitude in recordkeeping and am- 
plitude of writings may at times be indulged 
in not to protect the persons to whom records 
and writings pertain, but to protect the 
recordkeepers and writers. How much of 
this is a conscious or unconscious reaction 
to the ombudsman’s power to demand data 
is hard to say. One senior officer thinks that 
formality and detailed paperwork are part 
of Sweden's tradition, not at all confined to 
governmental offices. He adds, however, that 
this tradition “is very strongly reinforced, 
I think, by the civil servant’s awareness that 
he may be prosecuted for any omission. 
That slows up everything because not only 
do civil servants take pains to see that every 
comma is in precisely the right place, but 


In the spring of 1963, for example, the 
ombudsman visited a central prison where 
he learned (through the prison officials and 
not in spite of them) that discipline was 
made difficult by the prisoners’ possessing 
smuggled supplies of sleeping pills and “pep 
pills.” Seven months later the ombudsman 
described this as a serious problem and pro- 
posed that the risk of smuggling be lessened 
by abandoning the present practice of al- 
lowing prisoners to see wives and sweethearts 
without being constantly under a guard’s 
eye. The prison governor felt that accept- 
ance of this recommendation would create 
new and probably graver problems of main- 
taining discipline. The regional administra- 
tor and the National Prison Board agreed 
with him. The ombudsman’s report has 
been quietly ignored. 
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they also like to distribute responsibility over 
two or three other people whenever they can, 
and it takes time to obtain approvals.” 
This erated care may cause consider- 
able hardship to those it purportedly safe- 
guards. The ombudsman has several times 
called attention to delays in completing psy- 
chiatric observations of persons under arrest, 
who may have remained in custody for as 
long as 6 months simply to ascertain their 
mental competence. A qualified observer, 
asked whether this did not reflect a shortage 
of psychiatrists, replied: “It’s partly that, 
of course. But much of it is just the doc- 
tor's feeling that he needs to write a treatise 
on each case, so that nobody can subject 
him to criticism if his report is ever reviewed 
by someone else.” * 

Still, even if the ombudsman’s inspections 
are not the unmixed blessings and triumphal 
processions many Swedes think them to be, 
they do produce some genuine accomplish- 
ments. Thus, inspections made the ombuds- 
man aware of diverse methods used by courts 
in determining whether tests showed an im- 
permissible concentration of alcohol in the 
blood of automobile drivers. Driving under 
the influence of liquor is a stringently policed 
and heavily punished crime in Sweden. A 
suspect is tested while in police custody, but 
since the test occurs at some time subsequent 
to the driving itself, inferences must be 
drawn as to what it would have shown if 
the blood sample had been taken earlier. 
The ombudsman, discovering that judges 
used a number of seemingly reasonable but 
nonetheless different formulas in this count- 
ing back” from the blood tests, asked two 
well-qualified scientists to help him analyze 
hundreds of case files drawn from various 
courts. Some of the courts, this analysis 
showed, in utter good faith committed seri- 
ous technical mistakes. The ombudsman 
then distributed to the judges and prosecu- 
tors a memorandum suggesting, in accord 
with the scientific advice available to him, 
how blood tests should be interpreted in the 
future. The need for harmonizing and im- 
proving judicial practices in this regard 
might never have been recognized—or, at any 
rate, not recognized so quickly—had the 
ombudsman not detected the problem in the 
course of making inspections. 

In another instance the ombudsman en- 
countered, during an inspection, the question 
of whether the plaintiff in a divorce action 
could prove the defendant's chronic alco- 
holism by summoning as a witness a person 
who had had official contact with the defend- 
ant. The answer to that question was far 
from clear, The ombudsman concluded that 
a court could properly receive testimony by 
the official in some circumstances, which he 


1964 Report of the Ombudsman 82, dis- 
cusses a number of complaints concerning 
detention of persons for psychiatric observa- 
tion beyond the normally allowable period 
of six weeks. As early as the 1940s, the 
ombudsman noted, his predecessors had 
voiced criticism of this practice. Since then, 
efforts had been made to increase the avail- 
able institutional resources, so that the 
ombudsman felt that he need take no further 
initiative at this time. He repeated cer- 
tain previous suggestions aiming at tempo- 
rary improvement, such as using medical 
personnel from outside the prison organiza- 
tion, simplifying the procedure, and short- 
ening the reports.” The present lengthy de- 
tentions “are incompatible with basic prin- 
ciples of legal security” and every possible 
effort should be made to eradicate “one of 
the darkest chapters in modern Swedish 
life.” 

An officer of the National Medical Board 
commented: “In one of our mental hospitals 
with 1,100 patients we have three full-time 
psychiatrists and one half-time man. They 
are kept so busy writing reports they have 
little time left over for diagnosis or therapy.” 
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set forth in his annual report for the future 
guidance of judges who had previously been 
in doubt. 

Furthermore, the possibility that a digni- 
tary of highest rank may concern himself 
with individual injustices no doubt has the 
beneficial effect of strengthening the sense 
of responsibility of those empowered to re- 
strict freedom of the person.” In many in- 
stances persons may be too ignorant or too 
inert to assert their legal rights. Im such 
cases Official malpractices come to light 
through inspections, if at all. A moving 
testimonial to the significance of this fact 
came from the lips of an administrator in a 
northern area who dealt with child welfare 
problems. In that connection his adminis- 
trative agency could seize parents for non- 
support of their children and put them into 
forced work programs; “ it could take chil- 
dren from homes in which they were ne- 
glected; and it could detain juvenile delin- 
quents. Discussing an inspection that had 
occurred in 1963 the administrator character- 
ized certain of the ombudsman's criticisms 
as “superficial,” “petty,” “reflecting inexperi- 
ence.” He was then asked whether this 
meant that ombudsman's inspections served 
no purpose. No, indeed, it does not mean 
that,” the administrator answered with great 
feeling. “I can tell you this, if I had a child 
of my Own under the jurisdiction of an official 
body like this one, I would certainly want to 
have an outside check on it. And I can't 
think of a better one than the ombudsman. 
I said that, in my opinion, the ombudsman 
doesn't have experience in the fields in which 
we in this office have to face real-life prob- 
lems every day, and this causes him to over- 
look some of our difficulties when he makes 
suggestions about how we should do our job. 
But he has the job of protecting human 
rights. He has plenty of experience there— 
vastly more than we have. It is far better for 
him to be an expert in his own field than in 
ours, if it comes to making a choice. We 
can stand being reminded that freedom is 
a part of the welfare we are supposed to 
be thinking about.” Three other officials, 
present during the interview, indicated 
hearty agreement with their colleague’s spon- 
taneous utterance. 

Others have independently confirmed that 
an even remotely possible future inspection 
by the ombudsman does influence present 
behavior, especially in matters involving de- 


* For additional illustrative material, see 
Rowat, op. cit. supra note 14, at 32. 

Personal liberty has always been one of 
the ombudsman’s paramount concerns, and 
some of his major accomplishments have 
pertained to custodial practices he found to 
be improper. See Anderman, op. cit. supra 
note 29, at 234; J&gerskidld, op. cit. supra 
note 29, at 1098. 

% Power to commit parents to work homes 
was ended by a statute that took effect on 
July 1, 1964. Routine inspections of the files 
of a work home in 1958 had revealed to the 
ombudsman that some of those detained had 
not received charges or been heard before ad- 
verse decisions were made. In other cases, 
“the real reason for failure to pay for support 
was not lassitude or indifference but rather, 
for instance, an overwhelming burden of sup- 
port with regard to the family or physical or 
mental defects. The cases often concerned 
chronic alcoholics, who ought to have been 
taken care of by the sobriety wards. Physi- 
cal examinations were practically never made 
before deciding the case.” Bexelius, op. cit. 
supra note 17, at 249. The ombudsman, while 
critical of the particular institution that had 
been inspected, did not initiate any prose- 
cutions. Instead, much more constructively, 
he called upon the Cabinet to formulate 
general instructions for the guidance of all 
the scattered authorities that bore responsi- 
bilities in this field. His recommendation 
was followed. 
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tention of the person. “How do you think 
the ombudsman would like that?“ a superior 
was quoted as having barked at a junior 
whose recommended action was being re- 
jected. Discussing a colleague's proposal to 
make an arrest on somewhat inconclusive 
evidence, an official said: “I told him I 
wouldn’t want to have such a case in my 
files if the ombudsman were to come around 
to look at them, and that was the end of 
that.“ A young prosecutor acknowledged 
being conscious of saying to himself with 
considerable frequency: “I must be careful 
with this case, because it is just the kind the 
ombudsman looks for.” A former judge de- 
clared: “I can’t point to a specific matter, but 
the ombudsman entered into my thinking. 
He was a supervisory shadow, if I may put it 
so.” A more youthful judge added: “The 
ombudsman seems to me to personify the 
law, the omnipotent force in Swedish ad- 
ministration.” A prison governor who had 
not experienced an inspection for nearly 10 
years said: “Often when I’m making a deci- 
sion, I ask myself, How would the ombuds- 
man decide things? It has a good effect 
on me.” 

Having heard similar remarks uttered fre- 
quently and with seeming sincerity, an inter- 
viewer must conclude that many officials do 
regard the ombudsman as a vigilant watch- 
man—even though, in all probability, the 
watchman will not complete his rounds 
within the next decade. Some of them, one 
suspects, are really consulting only their own 
inner conscience, to which they have attached 
the ombudsman’s title. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE PRESS TO THE 
OMBUDSMAN’S WORK 


The Swedish press plays an important role, 
both in stimulating the activity of the 
ombudsman and in publicizing its conse- 
quences. 

The ombudsman, as has been observed, 
may initiate investigations on his own 
motion. Sometimes editorial exhortations 
bring issues to his notice. Sometimes direct 
tips by journalists lead him to make fur- 
ther inquiries. More frequently, newspaper 
stories written without the ombudsman in 
mind suggest to his practiced eye the possi- 
bility of discovering “news behind the news.” 
He has been especially vigilant to discern the 
civil liberties implications of matters that 
may be reported simply as interesting epi- 
sodes of the day. 

Thus, for example, in 1957 he plucked from 
the daily press an account of a Lutheran 
pastor’s having torn down posters advertis- 
ing an evangelical meeting of which he dis- 
approved. In Sweden the clergymen of the 
tax-supported state church perform such 
civil functions as recordation of deaths and 
births, and are therefore regarded as officials 
within the ombudsman’s reach. Dissatisfied 
with the pastor’s explanation of his attempt 
to exclude a religious competitor, the om- 
budsman suggested that the pastor’s bishop 
should reprimand him. 

When the bishop demurred, the ombuds- 
man prosecuted the pastor for interfering 
with religious freedom and the right of 
peaceable assemblage; the pastor was con- 
victed and fined. In 1963 the ombudsman 
again locked horns with the state church 
when a pastor refused to permit funds to be 
collected in his parish for certain activities 
in which female clergy participated. A 
statute enacted in 1958 had for the first time 
made possible the ordination of women as 
pastors of the state church. Seeking to in- 
terfere with the operation of the new law, 
the ombudsman said, was a breach of duty; 
and since the antifeminist pastor remained 
obdurately unrepentant (with his bishop's 
blessing), the ombudsman launched another 
prosecution, leading to conviction and fine. 

Just as the press makes business for the 
ombudsman, so too does he make business for 
the press. The sweeping principle of Swedish 
law that the public’s files should be open to 
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the public indiscriminately “ means, among 
other things, that complaints mailed to the 
ombudsman can be read by journalists, as 
can his subsequent correspondence with 
officials, their explanations and excuses, 
many of the documentary materials that bear 
on the cases, and of course the reports of 
the ombudsman’s own actions. A reporter 
for the Swedish news association visits the 
ombudsman’s office every day to examine the 
incoming mail, which in fact the reporter 
sometimes sees before the ombudsman him- 
self has had a chance to read it; and copies 
of all outgoing correspondence are also avail- 
able for his perusal. The reporter brings 
roughly a third of the incoming complaints 
to the attention of members of the news asso- 
ciation, either as items of local interest, as 
“human interest” stories, or as matters of 
sufficient general importance to claim the 
attention of the metropolitan press. While 
the newspapers do not publish everything 
that comes to their notice, complaints are 
frequently publicized before having been 
investigated.“ Time after time, civil servants 
when discussing the ombudsman’s work, bit- 
terly denounced this practice as unfair to 
them because, though 90 percent of the com- 
plaints are later found to be unsound, an 
official’s subsequent exoneration is often less 
prominently reported than the orginal accu- 
sation against him. The ombudsman, taking 
note of the officials’ dissatisfaction, publicly 
suggested in 1961 that the civil servants’ 
organizations and the newspaper publishers’ 
association should negotiate an agreement 
concerning press coverage.“ But the sugges- 
tion has thus far been ignored. The pub- 
lishers’ association denies any unfairness, 
pointing to its policy, binding on all mem- 
bers, that news reports should be delayed 
until a person whose reputation may be in- 
volved has had opportunity to tell his side of 
the story. The policy is morally enforceable 
by the association’s court of honor” to which 
injured individuals may complain. The 
“court’’—composed of a Supreme Court jus- 
tice, journalists, and publishers—cannot 
award damages, but its judgments (some 
30-odd each year) are said to be regarded 
as “sentences” upon an improper publication. 
They are widely reprinted and are thought 
to be influential. This, the newspapers feel, 
is adequate protection of civil servants who 
may be recklessly or simply mistakenly ac- 
cused. The civil servants vigorously dissent. 

Another and less noticed consequence of 
publicizing complaints is its deterrent effect 
upon some persons who might otherwise 
bring matters to the ombudsman’s atten- 
tion.“ The legal adviser of a leading bank, 
for instance, described what seemed to be an 


See p. 6, supra. 

“The largest Swedish daily newspaper 
printed during August and September 1964 
a number of stories based entirely on cur- 
rent and as yet wholly unevaluated com- 
plaints. The following are examples: The 
Ice Hockey Federation accused taxation au- 
thorities of having exceeded their powers; a 
civilian lawyer attached to the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping organization in the Congo 
accused taxation authorities of discriminat- 
ing against non-military personnel in apply- 
ing tax regulations to persons temporarily 
abroad; an advocate in a small city in central 
Sweden accused a just-retired district judge 
of having committed various improprieties, 
of which detailed examples were set forth, 
and of having conducted judicial affairs so 
that “The office of the court resembled a 
castle accessible only to persons with a spe- 
cially designed key.” 

“A. Bexelius, “Hur JO-ümbetet arbetar.” 
(1961) Statsvetenskaplig tidskrift 219. 

The ombudsman does not register anony- 
mous complaints. In a few instances, how- 
ever, matters revealed by anonymous com- 
plaints have later been investigated by the 
ombudsman, ostensibly on his own motion. 
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official impropriety, but added that the 
bank’s officers, after considering the likeli- 
hood of publicity were a complaint to be 
made, decided not to report the occurrence 
to the ombudsman. A lawyer, representing 
a large commercial interest, spoke of epi- 
sodes apparently suitable for consideration 
by the ombudsman but not communicated 
to him: “We can look out for ourselves with- 
out his help and we simply don’t like to get 
mixed up in a newspaper controversy.” 

One has the impression that the Swedish 
press rather conscientiously seeks to avoid 
needless embarrassment to complainants. 
For example, a complaint by a person who 
has been detained as an alcoholic will be 
published without using the complainant’s 
mame. Moreover, in many instances the 
newspapers do not identify by name or spe- 
cific title the official complained against; 
they tend to discuss problems and not per- 
sons. Perhaps no more can be asked. In 
any event, Parliament has shown no enthu- 
siasm whatsoever for legislative proposals, 
made from time to time, that publicity 
should be withheld until the ombudsman 
has completed his action upon a complaint. 

Relations between the ombudsman and the 
press are cordial, though newspapers do not 
hesitate to criticize his judgments or to urge 
more vigorous attention to this or that area 
of public administration. Responding to 
journalistic complaints against officials’ 
reticence, the ombudsman has strongly up- 
held the newspapers’ right to know.“ Of 
course this has endeared the ombudsman to 
newspapermen. As one leading editor ex- 
claimed, “We look upon the ombudsman as 
the responsible guardian of our freedom of 
the press, sO we are eager to cooperate with 
him.” 

Thanks to that cooperation, the ombuds- 
man’s criticisms and suggestions gain greatly 
added circulation. Editors with whom the 
matter was discussed acknowledged that 
they tended to emphasize cases with human 
interest angles, while underplaying con- 
cededly more important matters that were 
technical. A few of the most highly re- 
spected daily papers do give considerable at- 
tention to the superficially unexciting topics 
the ombudsman has dealt with, thus adding 
to citizens’ and officials’ awareness of the 
ombudsman’s recommendations. At times 
they have built their own “editorial crusades” 
upon ideas provided by the ombudsman’s 
findings. All in all, the press has been a 
useful stimulator of Swedish interest in what 
might elsewhere be regarded as dull infor- 
mation. A journalist who had himself writ- 
ten much about the ombudsman commented 
with satisfaction: Sweden is blessed by hav- 
ing good civil servants. The public has come 
to expect high quality performances by them. 
When even a minor civil servant makes a 
serious error, our readers think that finding 
out about it is like reading a good detective 
story. It is a scandal and they want us to 


In 1962, for example, the ombudsman 
criticized a hospital administration because 
it withheld from newspapers the names of 
applicants for a vacancy in an important 
position; the applicants had specifically re- 
quested confidentiality in order to avoid em- 
barrassment to them. Similarly, in August of 
1964 the newspapers reported with obvious 
satisfaction that the ombudsman had de- 
manded from the municipal government of 
Lycksele an explanation of its not answer- 
ing reporters’ questions about who had ap- 
Plied for an appointive post. Two of the 
three applicants had requested that their 
names not be disclosed. The local author- 
ities had honored this request in order to 
protect the applicants against possible un- 
pleasantness in their present employment. 
The ombudsman obviously thought this an 
inadequate justification of silence, since in 
Sweden the right of privacy has been so 
largely subordinated to the right of publicity. 
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tell them all about it. And that is exactly 
what we try to do.” 


THE OMBUDSMAN AS UNOFFICIAL ADVISER 


While the ombudsman is known chiefly as 
critic and reformer, he serves also, much less 
conspicuously, as cherished adviser. 

Many judges and officials seek the ombuds- 
man’s opinion concerning matters upon 
which they have not yet acted. Quite prop- 
erly, he declines to give rulings concerning 
hypothetical as well as real cases. He does 
not purport to be General Counsel to the 
Civil Establishment. He recognizes, too, the 
danger of advising how to dispose of prob- 
lems whose facets may have been only par- 
tially revealed. Hence, more resolutely than 
some of his predecessors, he flatly rejects 
formal requests for opinions about pending 
cases. 

He has been helpful, on the other hand, 
when a judge or other public official has 
asked by telephone or letter whether the 
ombudsman has encountered a particular 
problem in the course of his work. In such 
instances the ombudsman makes available 
the knowledge he has gained through the 
past performance of his duties. This, in 
@ sense, simply projects the conversational 
exchanges that may occur during an inspec- 
tion, when the ombudsman gives and re- 
ceives information about the conduct of 
public business. It serves as a species of 
preventive therapy, for it encourages uni- 
form statutory interpretation and the utili- 
zation of correct procedures. A number of 
judges spoke warmly of the benefits they 
had received from the ombudsman’s informal 
advisory service—a service he does not men- 
tion in his annual reports nor stress in his 
comments elsewhere. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE OMBUDSMAN TO OTHER 
PUBLIC WATCHMEN 


The preceding discussion, focusing as it 
has on the ombudsman alone, may have sug- 
gested that he solitarily watches over Swedish 
law administration. In fact the ombuds- 
man’s powers and duties are shared with 
others. 

The Chancellor of Justice: Of most inter- 
est among the ombudsman’s fellow watch- 
men is the Chancellor of Justice. His office 
is the direct lineal descendant of the King’s 
Ombudsman whose creation in the 18th cen- 
tury led to the 19th century demand for 
a parliamentary counterpart.“ Today, 
though nominally still a representative of 
the Crown and, according to the Constitu- 
tion (art. 27), the “Supreme Ombudsman 
of the King,” the Chancellor of Justice holds 
a nonpolitical post for life. Neither a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet nor responsible to any 
minister, he is in fact entirely independent. 
Like the ombudsman, he heads his own staff, 
separate and apart from all others. Unlike 
the ombudsman, he submits no report to 
Parliament. The absence of that report 
is the chief vestigial remnant of the chan- 
cellor’s having once upon a time been the 
monarch’s agent.“ 

His functions are more varied than the om- 
budsman’s.* But in one important respect 


See pp. 1-2, supra. Compare S. Rudholm, 
“The Chancellor of Justice,” in Rowat, op. 
cit. supra note 14, at 17. 

„Instead of reporting to Parliament, the 
Chancellor of Justice makes a report nomi- 
nally to the King, in fact filed with the Min- 
istry of Justice. The report is a public docu- 
ment and, as such, can be examined by the 
curious. But it is not printed for general 
distribution. 

They include appearing as counsel in civil 
cases in which the State is defendant (25 to 
50 annually), acting in the King’s behalf on 
letters addressed to the monarch by suppli- 
cants (of which there are only a few), exer- 
cising a somewhat vague supervision of en- 
rolled advocates (who are members of a self- 
governing organization that renders usually 
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they are exactly parallel. About a quarter of 
the chancellor’s and his small staff’s time is 
devoted, as is the ombudsman’s, to receiving 
complaints from citizens and officials about 
judges and other officials; to inspection 
trips; to investigating, on his own motion, 
matters discussed in the press or elsewhere; 
to admonishing, sermonizing, formulating 
general recommendations, and prosecuting 
those whose blunders are egregious or whose 
acceptance of guidance is half-hearted. If 
one were to ask why two men, one called 
justitieombudsman and one called justitie- 
kansler, should do exactly the same work in 
exactly the same way affecting exactly the 
same people, but without even a tenuous 
structural link between them, the only pos- 
sible response would be Justice Holmes’: 
“Upon this point a page of history is worth 
a volume of logic.“ 5 

The activity of these two officers overlaps 
considerably, even though the chancellor 
handles far fewer cases than does the om- 
budsman. Analysis of the chancellor's re- 
ports indicates that over a 5-year span he 
has annually docketed an average of 260 new 
cases based on complaints or his own dis- 
coveries concerning the conduct of officials 
also subject to the ombudsman’s supervision. 


IV.—Chancellor of justice cases that overlap 


ombudsman’s 
New cases | Decided | Balance at 
filed year’s end 

235 230 69 
168 207 36 
264 220 80 
300 276 104 
335 338 101 


The absence of friction or contrariety of 
results in the work of these two important 
officials is a tribute to their personal fiexi- 
bility and the Swedish genius for reasoned 
discussion. Neither man is the superior of 
the other; a person who has complained un- 
successfully to one may with perfect pro- 
priety turn to his counterpart; no statute 
prescribes coordination of inspections and 
investigations. In short, all the precondi- 
tions of strife are present. Very occasionally 
the chancellor and the ombudsman do dis- 
agree in their legal reasoning, thus providing 
bemused administrators a choice of different 
guidelines. They attempt, however, to mini- 
mize confusion by private discussions over 
the lunch table several times weekly. The 
Chancellor of Justice before initiating an 
investigation on his own motion is likely to 
telephone the ombudsman to inquire 
whether an investigation is already afoot. 
The two officials exchange notes concerning 
the “querulants” who may write to both of 
them simultaneously.“ One stands aside for 


final disciplinary judgments), giving advice 
concerning legal questions to the King in 
Council (that is, the Cabinet or a Minister; 
roughly, 200 such matters annually), express- 
ing opinions on legislative proposals before 
the Cabinet (a responsibility, or perhaps one 
should say an opportunity, he shares with 
many others), and prosecuting publishers 
who have abused the privileges 
by the Freedom of the Press Act of 1949. 

“The Chancellor of Justice has said that 
when superior officers in one of the central 
administrative boards have reason to call for 
an investigation of one of their subordinates, 
they are more likely to turn to him than to 
the ombudsman because, thanks to history, 
he is a “part of the Government” while the 
ombudsman is linked with Parliament. 

0 N. FT. Trust Co. v. Eisner, 256 U.S. 345, 
349 (1921). 

© The precise extent of duplication of com- 
plaints is not known, though the ombuds- 
man and the Chancellor confirm that they 
have many clients in common, who write to 
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the other when a prosecution is in the offing. 
And so they rub along, officially wholly un- 
related and yet in fact collaborators holding 
equal rank in the governmental hierachy, 
acting separately as general superintendents 
of law administration. 

The military ombudsman: In 1915 the 
ombudsman’s work was divided. A second 
parliamentary ombudsman, to be chosen in 
the same manner and with the same general 
powers as the justitieombudsman, was cre- 
ated to deal with all matters pertaining to 
the military. His jurisdiction extends not 
only to the conduct of the armed forces 
themselves, but also to all officials whose 
salaries are paid out of military appropria- 
tions, thus including defense procurement. 
Marking off the boundaries of the new om- 
budsman’s duties in this way recognizes that 
modern military activities are a central ele- 
ment of civilian life and not merely the 
province of a small caste of professional sol- 
diers. The ombudsman’s absorption in civil 
administration was thought to necessitate a 
separate officer to guard citizens against 
abuses in military administration. 

The military ombudsman (militieombuds- 
man) functions within his sphere much as 
the ombudsman does in his. The two officers 
are mutually independent. They refer cases 
to one another when complaints have been 
misdirected or when an investigation by one 
of them discloses matters of interest to the 
other. 

Most of the military ombudsman’s busi- 
ness is an outgrowth of his own inspections. 
Complaints usually provide only about 12 
percent of his annual caseload of approxi- 
mately 650, though during World War II, 
when general mobilization affected a large 
part of the population, complaints were 
much more numerous, Like the ombudsman, 
the military ombudsman can admonish a 
named person, make general recommenda- 
tions, or prosecute an official wrongdoer. 
The prosecutions are, in the main, for mat- 
ters that in the United States would probably 
not be deemed suitable for the criminal 
courts at all, but rather for some form of 
administrative discipline—an official con- 
nected with defense industries who had 
been careless in handling secret documents, 
a commissioned officer who had insulted a 
noncommissioned officer, a commander who 
had punished draftees for having been drunk 
at a time when they were off duty and not 
on military premises, and so on. 

Together the military ombudsman and his 
colleague on the civil side are supposed to 
cover the entire area of Swedish public ad- 
ministration. Of the two the ombudsman 
has been far the more active. The two 
officers are not in conflict, since the dividing 
line between their respective jurisdictions is 
clear and neither has sought to expand his 
empire by encroaching upon the other. Be- 
cause, very occasionally, problems of classi- 
fying complaints may arise or the two offices 
may confront common questions of statutory 
interpretation, the ombudsmen confer to- 
gether informally and irregularly. Addi- 
tional coordination of their activities has 
thus far not seemed necessary. 

The public prosecutors; In a strictly tech- 
nical sense, the ombudsman is only a public 
prosecutor. Other prosecutors are supposed 
to enforce penal laws within a defined geo- 
graphical area. The ombudsman is sup- 
posed to enforce them within a defined oc- 
cupational area, namely, the public service. 

Actually, even within that relatively nar- 
row area, he does a far smaller share of the 
work than is commonly known, The prose- 
cutors have not been freed from responsi- 


them simultaneously or successively. The 
Chancellor notes that chronically aggrieved 
persons file multiple complaints with him in 
the course of a year, so that the individual 
complainants are substantially fewer than 
the complaints received. 
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bility for making other officials toe the mark. 
They have been superseded by the ombuds- 
man and the Chancellor of Justice as prose- 
cutors of judges and of very high officials. 
But as to the generality of Swedish public 
servants, the local prosecutors have the same 
power as the ombudsman to prosecute for 
ignorance, carelessness, bad manners, and 
slothfulness as well as for more serious 
venality. The ombudsman may initiate a 
half dozen prosecutions in the course of a 
year," and the Chancellor of Justice and the 
military ombudsman may commence another 
eight or nine. Not all result in convictions, 
According to available judicial statistics, 
however, courts of first instance in 1961 
convicted 125 civil servants of having com- 
mitted crimes in their official capacities. 
The figure was 129 in 1962 and 107 in 1963." 
These totals show beyond doubt that less 
exalted prosecutors have independently 
brought to the courts many cases of the types 
with which ombudsmen deal. 

In theory a public prosecutor can only 
prosecute. He supposedly cannot content 
himself with scolding or advising as do the 
ombudsman and the chancellor. One dis- 
tinguished scholar asserts flatly that om- 
budsmen are different from other law en- 
forcement officials chiefly because “unlike the 
public prosecutors, they are not subjected to 
a legality principle in the sense of being 
obliged to prosecute when they consider that 
a breach of duty has been committed.“ In 
reality, public prosecutors do not choose to 
prosecute every case, any more than do the 
other guardians of official rectitude. In the 
great bulk of cases reported to them by irate 
citizens in the local community, the prose- 
cutor does exactly what the ombudsman 
does when he thinks that a “reminder” will 
accomplish as much as a more formal punish- 
ment. Some prosecutors freely acknowledge 
using the telephone more frequently than 
the criminal courts to correct what they re- 
gard as administrative improprieties. Statis- 
tical evidence strongly supports the view 
that obligatory prosecution is not a “legality 
principle” or, if it is one, that it weighs only 
lightly on practical men. In 1961 the 
Swedish police investigated 1,079 alleged 
crimes by civil servants and concluded that 
accusations were well founded in 519 of these 
cases. In 1962, 1,208 investigations produced 
evidence of offenses in 666 cases. Prose- 
cutors control and guide police much more 
closely in Sweden than in the United States 
(in many places, indeed, the chief of police 
and the prosecutor were one and the same 
person until a statutory change occurred in 
1965). Hence, one may fairly conclude that 
prosecutions were technically justifiable in 
virtually all the cases the police had reported. 
Since prosecutions were in fact commenced 
in only a minor fraction of those cases and 
since prosecutors do not habitually disregard 
police reports, one must conclude that other 
less drastic steps were taken instead. A 


52? See table III supra. 

Of these, only four were for conduct 
such as bribery or embezzlement that would 
constitute a serious crime in all countries. 
The remainder were for relatively minor acts 
of omission or commission, usually under the 
heading of breach of duty. Twenty-two ac- 
quittals occurred. 

“The convictions usually led only to im- 
position of fines, The courts did, however, 
order the dismissal or suspension of 16 of- 
ficials in 1961, 13 officials in 1962, and 17 
Officials in 1963. An undetermined number 
of these removals from office seem to have 
been related to misconduct unconnected with 
Official activities. The materials available in 
the Central Bureau of Statistics are not 
altogether clear in this respect. 

8. Jägerskiöld, The Swedish Constitu- 
tion: A Survey,” 5 J. Indian L. Inst. 1, 13 
(1963). 
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confident assertion to this effect is impos- 
sible because the supreme prosecutor of 
Sweden recently stated that prosecutors must 
only prosecute, not admonish. If they be- 
lieve that prosecution would be too drastic 
a measure, they have been explicitly in- 
structed to refer the matter to the supreme 
prosecutor. He recalls receiving only about 
10 such referrals each year. Harmonizing 
the statements of the supreme prosecutor 
and his subordinates is beyond the capacities 
of a foreign interviewer. 

Conflict between the ombudsman and other 
prosecutors is rare. If a local prosecutor al- 
ready has in hand a matter about which com- 
plaint has also been made to the ombudsman, 
the ombudsman defers to the prosecutor. 
Prosecutors, for their part, do not eagerly 
seek means of tweaking the ombudsman’s 
nose; they are not organizationally subordi- 
nate to him, but, like other officials, they are 
subject to his scrutiny. When a prosecution 
has been ordered by the ombudsman (who 
rarely prosecutes personally), the order is 
obeyed without debate.“ The public prose- 
cutors, collectively, receive and act upon 
about as many complaints against civil 
servants as does the ombudsman, As far as 
a foreign interviewer can discover, no atmos- 
phere of rivalry or competition (or, one is 
tempted to add, even awareness that many 
cooks are engaged in stirring the same broth) 
has developed in any quarter.” 


THE OMBUDSMAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE COURTS 


The ombudsman’s power over the courts is 
especially interesting to Americans, who 
think of judicial independence as the very 
foundation of the rule of law and who tend 
to equate judges’ “independence” with their 
being supervised except by other judges. The 
ombudsman acknowledges that foreigners 
often wonder whether his work undermines 
the independence judges should have. But 
he has no fears on that score. “I myself 
come from the ranks of judges,” he has 
written, “and can assure that I have never 
heard a Swedish judge complain that his in- 
dependent and unattached position is en- 
dangered by the fact that the [ombudsman] 
may examine his activity in office.“ 

Many judges of all ranks and of different 
degrees of experience, when interviewed in 
1964, confirmed that the judiciary does not 
feel imperiled. One judge of long service, 
possibly more philosophic than his brethren, 
commented: “We have grown up in this sys- 
tem. None of us has ever known any other. 
We are used to the idea back of the ombuds- 
man. If we had been encountering it for the 
first time, perhaps it would have made us 


“Tf a prosecutor were to reject a case the 
ombudsman deemed clearly prosecutable, the 
ombudsman could, in fact, prosecute the 
prosecutor for breach of duty. That type 
of clash seems never to have arisen. 

One prosecutor did express uneasiness 
about dropping a case without prosecution 
when a breach of duty has been found. “I 
can't believe that prosecution is the sensible 
step in every instance,” he declared. “The 
other day a man very angrily complained 
right at this desk about having been treated 
offensively by a clerk in the post office. I 
called up the clerk’s superior and he promised 
to speak to the clerk about it, warn him to 
watch his step in the future. That is all 
Idid. I think it was the best way to handle 
the thing, though I daresay the clerk was 
guilty of an offense. But now, if the com- 
plainant still wants to make an issue of it, 
he can go the ombudsman and complain not 
against the clerk but against me for not 
doing my duty as a prosecutor. Well, I don’t 
much like that possibility. I am having to 
gamble, you see, that nobody will complain 
or that, if someone does, the ombudsman 
will agree with my informal approach. If 
I just went ahead and prosecuted every case, 
nobody could say a word against me.” 
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uncomfortable. But as things stand, I doubt 
that any Swedish judge feels any loss of in- 
dependence when the ombudsman looks at 
what he has been doing.” 

Abstractly, the ombudsman is not con- 
cerned with the content of courts’ decisions 
(which, in any event, he cannot revise in 
any way), but only with the question of 
whether a judge had been acting illegally. 
Since illegality, in the Swedish view, covers 
so extensive a territory, consideration of the 
judge’s decisions may be an inescapable 
necessity. To suggest the most extreme pos- 
sibility along this line, the ombudsman could 
even prosecute for the crime of breach of 
duty judges who had rejected his views in 
prosecutions commenced at his behest. He 
could not disregard the decisions he opposed, 
but he could proceed against the deciders. 
This has in fact never occurred. So far as 
one can tell, judges have not the slightest 
worry that it ever will occur. Even so, part 
of the ombudsman’s work does involve re- 
view of the judges’ decisions, not only their 
conduct. 

The distinction can be made plainer by 
illustration. Poor judgment rather than 
poor judging was involved when, a few years 
ago, an appellate judge was found guilty of 
having accepted compensation to help a 
lawyer prepare documents for use in litiga- 
tion. The judge was not himself related to 
the litigation and no corruption of justice 
entered into the case, but the defendant was 
simply accused of improper behavior in act- 
ing as a lawyer’s assistant. The supreme 
court before which his trial occurred con- 
victed him and imposed a heavy fine. At 
about the same time three trial court judges 
were successfully prosecuted because they 
had heard and decided a forfeiture case, an 
in rem action, without first giving an inter- 
ested person the prescribed formal notice. 
The judges had thought that formalities 
could be waived because the interested per- 
son’s legal representative was actually present 
in the court when the case was heard. In 
this instance, in contrast to the example 
previously discussed, the ombudsman was 
acting as a critic of judicial work rather than 
of a judge’s personal behavior. 

Cases like this do indeed cause a few Judges 
to speak rather waspishly about the ombuds- 
man, whom they regard as sometimes a shade 
too censorious and self-righteous. On several 
occasions in widely scattered localities judges 
recounted with pleasure that the ombudsman 
had had to eat humble pie at least once. Act- 
ing upon a private complaint during his first 
month in office, the ombudsman had said 
that a court official had improperly attached 
the complainant’s property in order to secure 
the payment of personal taxes. In accord 
with the ombudsman’s advice the impounded 
property was returned to its owner. Later a 


The judges’ decision on the merits of the 
forfeiture cases, incidentally, was affirmed on 
appeal. Moreover, the person from whom the 
required notice had been withheld did not 
recover the property in controversy, nor were 
any damages awarded in the proceeding 
against the judges. The judges were, how- 
ever, fined approximately half a month’s 
salary. One of them still becomes almost ex- 
plosively red in the face when discussing the 
matter. He thinks, moreover, that his work 
in the community was made more difficult 
for a time by reason of his having been con- 
victed as a malefactor, though the difficulty 
was not long-lived because, as he said, the 
public had no choice in the matter. He also 
thinks that press publicity about complaints 
to the ombudsman against a judge tend to be 
harmful to judicial administration even after 
the judge has been exonerated, because the 
newspapers (he says) “blow up the charges 
out of all proportion.” Despite all this, he 
characterizes the ombudsman as “really a 
very pleasant fellow“ and regards his work as 
highly useful. 
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supreme court judge convinced the ombuds- 
man that he had misinterpreted the appli- 
cable statute. Meanwhile, the tax debtor 
had dissipated the previously attached prop- 
erty and had been unable to pay his taxes in 
full, so that the public was the 
loser. The ombudsman bravely acknowledged 
his own error by reporting it to Parliament 
and, at the same time paid out of his per- 
sonal funds the amount of the lost revenue. 
This episode not at all discreditable in itself, 
has gained currency among judges, as though 
they welcomed the reassurance that the om- 
budsman can err just as they do. 

Most judges, however, seem genuinely en- 
thusiastic about the ombudsman, whom they 
regard as an able jurist and a good human 
being. No judge who was interviewed in 1964 
suggested that the present system of super- 
vision should be abandoned. 


APPRAISING THE OMBUDSMAN’S WORK 


The ombudsman has in recent years been 
so rapturously regarded abroad that his 
achievements have not often been evaluated. 
What he is supposed to accomplish is taken 
as the equivalent of what he has in fact ac- 
complished. The following paragraphs at- 
tempt to appraise rather than merely 
describe. The underlying observations were 
perforce incomplete; scientific accuracy is not 
claimed. 

Securing uniformity in law interpretation: 
The doctrine of stare decisis does not compel 
lower courts in Sweden to follow the lead of 
the higher courts. This intensifies the risks, 
present in all legal systems, that principles 
and statutes may not be applied harmoni- 
ously throughout the country. This possibil- 
ity becomes still greater when courts and 
other tribunals fail to write fully explana- 
tory opinions tightly related to the facts of 
the cases under discussion. 

One of the ombudsman’s important ac- 
complishments is achieving uniformity. He 
does so by expressing his own opinion so per- 
suasively that courts and administrators 
voluntarily follow his lead. Indeed, until 
the ombudsman has sought to resolve dif- 
ferences, many judges and administrators 
have been unaware that the differences had 
occurred; they have not consciously disagreed 
with other authorities, but have been ignor- 
ant of their views. 

The ombudsman has remarked on many 
occasions that differing applications of a 
single rule of law do not necessarily connote 
illegality; all of the interpretations may be 
defensible though some must be deemed in- 
correct. When the ombudsman becomes 
aware that various authorities have been ap- 
plying a law in different ways, he may first 
ask many agencies or individual officials to 
explain to him their interpretation of the 
statute or rule. Then he may make an inde- 
pendent study of the pertinent legislative 
history. Finally, usually by setting forth his 
opinion in his annual report, he will present 
his own view of the law. His opinion, though 
assuredly not more binding than an opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Sweden, is highly 
persuasive. It brings home to scattered 
administrators the carefully considered 
thoughts of a respected jurist who has made 
a nationwide survey of present practices, and 
most law appliers seem to welcome what he 
can tell them.” 


% Compare Jigerskiéld, op, cit, supra note 
29, at 1092-93: Although the ombudsman's 
interpretations “are not legally binding on 
courts or administrators, and it is generally 
realized that they may be erroneous and that 
a court may disavow them, a certain pre- 
sumption exists that these interpretations 
are correct. The annual reports of the om- 
budsman are carefully studied as evidence of 
the law. Thus, although it is not in itself a 
fault to act contrary to those opinions, it is 
nevertheless true that if an official can show 
that he has acted in accordance with such a 
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Some scholars have contended that the 
ombudsman should not function as an oracle, 
but only as a prosecutor in pursuit of of- 
ficials who have done wrong. They point out 
that his pronouncements about law may 
ultimately be rejected by courts, This, they 
say, may accentuate confusion, which could 
be avoided if the ombudsman were to re- 
main silent except when he is ready to pros- 
ecute. The ombudsman has answered that 
interpretation of the law is often a necessary 
first step toward ascertaining whether a 
judge or civil servant has acted wrongly. 
Having made his interpretation, he sees no 
reason to keep it a secret from those who 
might be helped by knowing it. And so he 
publishes his views even when he has found 
no breach of duty. 

The ombudsman's 1962 report shows sev- 
eral good examples of this practice, cluster- 
ing about the seizure of defendant's property 
in connection with litigation. Property may 
be sequestered for use in evidence (for ex- 
ample, a negotiable instrument alleged to be 
illegally possessed) or as security for the pay- 
ment of damages and costs. Having reviewed 
the report of a commission upon whose rec- 
ommendation certain changes in procedural 
law had been enacted, the ombudsman con- 
cluded that several judges had been acting 
mistakenly in sequestration matters, though 
not in circumstances warranting prosecution. 
In all the specific cases that had led to his 
examining the general problem, the ombuds- 
man noted, the judges had now discarded 
their original interpretations and had said 
that they would in future adopt his. 

Officials in many parts of Sweden spoke 
warmly of what they characterized as the 
“service” the ombudsman has rendered them 
by thus clarifying difficult legal issues. A 
local police administrator, for example, de- 
clared: “The new law of criminal procedure 
when it came into force a few years ago was 
less clear, we thought, than statutes usually 
are. It caused us a lot of difficulty, and I 
think we would be in it still if the ombuds- 
man hadn’t given us some standards we 
could apply in connection with seizure and 
arrest. The law prescribes time limits for 
various actions, and the police and the pros- 
ecutors were terribly confused about how to 
measure the limits. In fact, there were 
nearly as many opinions about the implica- 
tions of those rules as there were police of- 
ficers and prosecutors. Then the ombuds- 
man sent out his interpretations and did a 
lot to create a common practice all over the 
country.” 

The other side of the coin is, obviously 
enough, that the ombudsman’s legal analysis 
may sometimes be faulty. He works on many 
matters, aided by only a small staff. Even 
the ablest lawyer makes mistakes. A Stock- 
holm prosecutor, one of the few outspoken 
critics of the present ombudsman system, 
calls the ombudsman's pronouncements “a 
sort of one-man lawgiving that is anach- 
ronistic in the 20th century. It may have 
been all right in the 17th century. But who 
in modern times would think of creating a 
high court with only one member? Every 
appellate court reflects mankind's experience 
that two heads are wiser than one. Only in 
the case of the ombudsman does it miracu- 
lously occur that one head is wiser than 
many.” 

The generalist in a specialized world: The 
possibility of error increases when a person 
whose training and experience are entirely 
in the law is called upon to be a compen- 
dium of governmental wisdom, as is the 
ombudsman. Many of the earlier ombuds- 
men concentrated upon courts and court- 
related activities. During the first 100 years 
of the office, according to its present occu- 
pant, 71.4 percent of the prosecutions com- 


statement by the ombudsman, he has a con- 
siderable chance of being absolved from 
blame.” 
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menced by ombudsmen were directed against 
judges, prosecutors, and police. As recently 
as 1951 the then ombudsman issued 140 ad- 
monitions to those groups and only 33 to all 
other (and far more numerous) govern- 
mental personnel.” The growth of impor- 
tant law administration outside the courts 
made this distribution of the ombudsman’s 
attention seem glaringly inappropriate. Re- 
sponding to urging by Parliament and by 
scholars, the present ombudsman has striven 
mightily to cover the entire field of govern- 
ment. 

One does not gain the impression that the 
ombudsman ascribes to himself an all-en- 
compassing wisdom. He does not, however, 
limit himself to legal questions. He feels 
free to offer suggestions looking toward ad- 
ministrative improvement.“ Often those 
suggestions, the product of a fresh look by an 
intelligent eye, gain immediate and deserved 
acceptance.“ Sometimes they lead to a ne- 
gotiated settlement when the administrators 
find the ombudsman’s initial proposals un- 
acceptable, but nevertheless concede that 
changes of some sort should be made. 

Still, commonsense does not solve every 
problem. Government becomes increasingly 
complex and specialized year by year, re- 
sponding as it must to the complications and 
specializations of human affairs. The om- 


© These figures are derived from C. Petrén, 
“Justitieombudsmannens uppsikt over jör- 
valtningen” (1953), Férvaltningsrattlig Tid- 
skrift 79, 86-87, cited and quoted in Ander- 
man, op. cit. supra note 29, at 236. 

For example, he recently rejected a com- 
plaint against a prison administrator who 
had disciplined a prisoner for disobeying a 
valid prison regulation. At the same time, 
noting that the prisoner was a Finn and that 
the prison population included other Finns 
who could not read Swedish, the ombudsman 
suggested that the prison regulations be 
printed in a Finnish translation in order to 
avoid future misunderstandings. 

For example, in 1964 he proposed to a 
national inspection agency that it tighten 
its rules for protecting employees who com- 
plained to it concerning improper working 
conditions. The question arose when a 
young hairdresser was discharged after her 
employer had read a letter which her father 
had written to the inspection agency con- 
cerning his daughter’s work place. While 
Swedish law concerning public access to 
Official files had to be taken into account, 
the ombudsman thought that additional 
safeguards could be devised for the future. 
The inspection agency agreed. 

A few years ago a prisoner complained 
that the prison governor had forbidden his 
subscribing to a certain weekly magazine. 
The governor, who had legal power to restrict 
prisoners’ privileges in order to maintain 
prison security, explained that this magazine 
caused unrest among prisoners by sometimes 
printing articles about prison conditions. 
He was upheld by the National Prison Board. 
The ombudsman then questioned whether 
the prohibitory rule was valid, pointing out 
that other prison governors had not deemed 
it necessary. Finally, the Board p 
that prisoners should be allowed to have the 
magazine in question unless the governor 
were to find a particular issue to be dan- 
gerous, in which case he could restrict dis- 
tribution of that specific issue. This com- 
promise satisfied the ombudsman and the 
prison governor. A high official of the Na- 
tional Prison Board referred to this episode 
as one that “shows we do not ignore the 
ombudsman’s word even when we disagree 
with it. His view has great weight. Mostly 
we think his judgment is very good. He 
tells us in advance about the possibility of 
his decision and we have a chance to com- 
ment before a final decision is made, and 
sometimes we work out a decision that seems 
to us a bit better than the possibility.” 
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budsman, no matter how intelligent and dili- 
gent, cannot be expected to grasp all the 
implications of every branch of civil admin- 
istration. While respecting him personally 
and giving him credit for a high measure of 
success, officials do at times remark that the 
ombudsman “just did not understand our 
problem.“ + 

Whether or not that rather soft impeach- 
ment is sustainable, the ombudsman does in- 
deed seek to be a sort of social statesman in 
many fields that specialists find full of per- 
plexities. His 1964 report deals, among other 
things, with detention of children under 18 
pending trial on delinquency charges, psy- 
chiatric examinations, provision of police 
protection for persons who have received 
threats of violence, and creation of medical 
facilities other than hospitals to which police 
and other officials may speedily refer acutely 
ill persons for diagnosis and emergency treat- 
ment. Other recent reports have discussed 
such diverse matters as custody of children 
of persons divorced by agreement, provision 
of needed legal services for impecunious or 


Some examples, plucked from interviews 
and without any representation that the 
criticism of the ombudsman is in each in- 
stance justified: (1) Ombudsman repri- 
manded school authorities for giving a bad 
conduct mark to a student newspaper editor 
who had printed an article not approved by 
the faculty adviser, saying that this was in- 
fringement of freedom of the press; some 
educators think that the ombudsman fails 
to grasp the difference between irrespon- 
sible adolescents within an educational 
framework and more mature journalists in 
the great world. (2) An apparently drunken 
man was picked up by the police and put in 
a cell to sleep it off. Relatives clamored for 
his release, saying that he was ill, not drunk. 
The police, who had heard that tale before, 
were unmoved. Soon afterward the man 
died in a hospital, to which he had been 
taken tardily. Autopsy showed the cause of 
death to have been the illness of which his 
relatives had spoken. The ombudsman did 
not criticize what the police had done, but 
urged that, in future, the chief of police 
should be personally called when apparently 
seriously drunkenness problems occurred, so 
that he could decide whether special meas- 
ures should be taken. Said the head of the 
police force in a large city: “If the ombuds- 
man’s advice were followed, I would never 
have a night’s sleep. It's a fine idea, but it 
won’t work.” (3) A customs officer was 
prosecuted at the ombudsman’s behest be- 
cause he had covered up for an informant 
who, under a pledge of secrecy, had given a 
tip that led to a smuggler’s being appre- 
hended and convicted. In the smuggler’s 
trial and in official documents the customs 
officer had, in effect, represented that the 
detection of the smuggler had come about 
through official activity alone. The ombuds- 
man prosecuted for breach of duty. Said 
one Official: “If we are not to be able to use 
tips from informers—and we certainly won’t 
have many tips if we cannot protect our 
sources—this job will become pretty nearly 
hopeless.. If the ombudsman had to catch 
smugglers instead of officers, he would under- 
stand that.“ In the last cited example, the 
court before which the customs officer had 
been tried said that the defendant had be- 
haved incorrectly, but, because of the pres- 
sure of events that had influenced his be- 
havior, he could not be held guilty of breach 
of duty. The Court of Appeals affirmed the 
acquittal. The ombudsman did not appeal 
further, saying that appeal to the Supreme 
Court should be undertaken “only where 
important questions of principle are at stake. 
The courts have confirmed that [the cus- 
toms officer] handled the matter incorrectly. 
There is, therefore, no need to review the 
decision of the Court of Appeal.” 1964 Re- 
port of the Ombudsman 15. 
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ignorant defendants, and revocation of auto- 
mobile drivers’ licenses. An outside observer 
cannot escape wondering whether a general 
practitioner should be expected to cope with 
so broad a range of ills, without the aid of 
more elaborate technical resources than the 
ombudsman can command. 

Attentiveness to the ombudsman’s recom- 
mendations: Earlier sections of this paper 
have commented upon the judicial and ad- 
ministrative mse to the ombudsman’s 
“reminders.” ‘The more specific his recom- 
mendations are—the more, that is, they are 
tied to the facts of particular episodes—the 
more likely they will be accepted and acted 
upon.- When he makes general proposals of 
statutory change or large-scale adminis- 
trative revision, his suggestions receive re- 
spectful consideration, but they are not at 
all assured of being adopted. 

In the past the ombudsman addressed his 
legislative proposals directly to Parliament 
through his annual report. At present he 
usually sends them first to the Cabinet or 
to a particular minister, and then later in- 
forms Parliament of what he has done. Some 
sticklers for the niceties of parliamentary 
organization criticize this on the ground that 
the ombudsman is an agent of the Parlia- 
ment and not of the Government. But the 
ombudsman’s practice does seem to secure 
quicker and surer attention to his ideas than 
if he simply dropped them into Parliament’s 
lap. 

Even when instant acceptance does not oc- 
cur, the ombudsman's proposals may give 
direction to later events. He has, for ex- 
ample, long urged that administrators should 
be required to give reasons for their deci- 
sions, and he has often developed the theme 
of due administrative procedure.” In doing 
so, he followed a path previously marked by 
a distinguished Swedish authority on ad- 
ministrative law, Prof. Nils Herlitz. At first 
the ombudsman’s recommendations were 
quietly ignored, perhaps chiefly because ad- 
ministrative agencies advised they were im- 
practicable. Undaunted, the ombudsman 
patiently repeated his advice, which gained 
support in many private quarters. In 1964, 
after years of work, an official commission, 
appointed by the Ministry of Justice (on Pro- 
fessor Herlitz’ suggestion) to study the de- 
sirability of an administrative procedure act, 
submitted a report embodying many of the 
principles the ombudsman had urged. If a 
statute finally emerges from all this, it will 
not properly be attributed to the ombudsman 
(who, indeed, would not himself claim 
credit), but it will at least perhaps have been 
hastened by him. 

In the sphere of governmental activity, the 
ombudsman may be said to resemble a law 
revision commission charged with noticing 
the need for changes in laws that do not 
constantly interest pressure groups, political 
parties, or the press. Earlier, ombudsmen's 
efforts to humanize Sweden’s prisons furnish 
a notable example. As recently as a dozen 


as In 1964, for instance, he pointed out the 
desirability of higher authorities’ giving op- 
portunity for comment on decisions by lower 
administrative authorities. A person seeking 
ion to purchase farm land, as required 

by the Land Acquisition Act of 1955, has three 
chances to succeed, first by asking a local 
farm committee for the permit, then by ap- 
pealing to the Agricultural Board from an 
adverse decision, and finally by asking the 
King in Council (realistically, the Minister of 
Agriculture) to review unfavorable action by 
the Agricultural Board. But, unless he makes 
a special effort to see the file containing a 
decision adverse to him, he is not apprised 
of the grounds upon which his application 
has been denied. The ombudsman proposed 
that in the future an adverse decision should 
be fully communicated to an applicant, whose 
exceptions to it should be received and con- 
sidered by the next higher level of authority. 
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years ago a need was perceived for additional 
statutes that would bring scattered institu- 
tions within the reach of uniform rules. 
Statutory improvement of various aspects of 
judicial organization and administration 
may also be ascribed to suggestions by om- 
budsmen. 

Without minimizing the ombudsmen’s 
good works as law reformers, one must 
nevertheless conclude that their annual re- 
ports have been extremely minor forces in 
shaping Sweden’s legislation. “Parliament 
does not sit up and take notice whenever the 
ombudsman has an idea about statutes,” 
said one veteran member, “nor does the Gov- 
ernment. The ministries think they know 
what's what without his telling them.” 
“That is perfectly true,” another member of 
Parliament agreed, “but I would add that if 
the Government doesn’t pay any particular 
attention to his ideas, somebody in the op- 
position is almost sure to do so, That at 
least keeps the idea alive. Sometimes a sug- 
gestion the ombudsman initiates might lead, 
much later, to a motion in Parliament that 
brings results. Taking a broad look at the 
matter, though, I would have to say that the 
ombudsmen have been better suited to ap- 
plying existing law than to persuading Par- 
liament to enact new law.” 

Unfairness to officials: As has been de- 
scribed elsewhere in this paper, the ombuds- 
man has in late years initiated few prosecu- 
tions. Instead he has admonished officials 
who, in his opinion, have made mistakes. 
His annual reports, as well as the materials 
regularly available to the newspapers, iden- 
tify the errant officials and explain why they 
have been censured. This practice, while 
seemingly milder than prosecution, has been 
strongly criticized. Civil servants, a well- 
known writer has said, may have to “stand 
* * * in the pillory not only for grave faults 
but also for minor lapses which are in fact 
more or less excusable—an example will be 
made of them in order to show how admin- 
istrative work should be carried on.“ “ 
Since those in the pillory have not been tried 
and found guilty, the soundness of the om- 
budsman’s strictures has not been judicially 
tested. Some officials, noting that the om- 
budsman’s prosecutions are far from uni- 
formly successful, suggest that his judgment 
may be equally fallible when he “gives a re- 
minder.” They question whether he should 
castigate an official whom he has found no 
cause to prosecute; they think he should 
keep condemnatory opinions to himself, ex- 
cept insofar as they may be formulated so 
generally as not to bring shame to a named 
individual.” 

The ombudsman shrugs off these objec- 
tions. His instructions from Parliament, he 
has observed, tell him to prosecute iniqui- 
tous, grossly negligent, and dangerous offi- 
cial behavior, not every picayune fault he 
may detect. The courts, moreover, will 
convict only when an official's mistake has 
been so blatant as to warrant imposition of 
punishment; so the ombudsman thinks 
prosecution is a waste of everybody's time 
when in his own estimation punishment 
would be inappropriate even though an im- 
propriety has occurred. Further, he says, 
an Official aggrieved by the ombudsman’s 
treatment of him is always at liberty to com- 
plain to Parliament and to seek redress 
there.* Finally, the ombudsman remarks 


N. Herlitz, Swedish Administrative Law: 
Some Characteristic Features,“ 3 Scand. Stud. 
in Law 89, 124 (1959). 

* For an especially well balanced presenta- 
tion of this point of view, see Jigerskidld, op. 
cit. supra note 29, at 1088-91. 

This has occurred in a very few instances, 
never (so far as anyone can recall) with any 
response by Parliament, though perhaps the 
ombudsman may have been asked questions 
in private. The ombudsman’s independence 
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that anyone who is outraged by having been 
castigated has only to say so—in which case 
the ombudsman will “c rate“ by prose- 
cuting instead of simply criticizing.” 

In truth, the fault lies with Swedish law 
rather than with the ombudsman. Neither 
the ombudsman nor a disagreeing official can 
go to court to resolve differences of opinion, 
except in the unwieldy and unwelcome form 
of a prosecution for crime. Many official acts 
may be wrong without being criminal, just 
eas the judgments of lower courts are often 
wrong (at least in the eyes of appellate 
courts) though rendered in the utmost good 
faith. The ombudsman's effectiveness would 
be greatly diminished were he forced to re- 
main silent about noncriminal wrongs. On 
the other hand, methods might well be 
sought to permit access to the courts in 
those instances when a conscientious official 
thinks the ombudsman has erred. 

One assuredly unintended consequence of 
the present system, with its harsh choice be- 
tween prosecution and denunciation, is that 
it accentuates the timidity of some public 
servants. While official excesses must be 
guarded against, modern Sweden, like all 
other modern countries, needs a great deal 
of official enthusiasm, vigilance, and devo- 
tion. If it were ever true that that govern- 
ment is best which governs least, nobody be- 
lieves this to be sound doctrine today. A 
civil servant of highest rank and great ex- 
perience, particularly in provincial adminis- 
tration, remarked in relation to the ombuds- 
man’s fault finding: “My observation over 
the years has been that the men who are 
trying hardest to get things done are the 
ones most likely to be criticized. We have 
suggested that the ombudsman should look 
at a man’s whole record before prosecuting 
or denouncing him, because that would give 
some basis for saying whether or not he 
really is a bad actor. But the ombudsman 
says this is none of his business; he is in- 
terested only in the act, not the actor. The 
upshot of that is that officials who want to 
be sure not to get into trouble don’t try to 
find the quickest and simplest ways to do 
their jobs, but the safest. I have rarely heard 
of anyone’s being held up before the public as 
a horrible example because he was not being 
vigorous enough. Nowadays the civil service 
needs vigor, but it isn’t really encouraged to 
have it.” 

A police chief, whose general attitude to- 
ward the ombudsman was markedly favor- 
able, asserted that the ombudsman’s naming 
policemen who had made noncriminal mis- 
takes was unfair to them and socially un- 
sound as well. “A policeman has to act on 
the spur of the moment,” he said. “Of course 


from parliamentary pressures is rather scru- 
pulously maintained. 

1964 Report of the Ombudsman 115, dis- 
closes an example of this readiness. A prose- 
cutor had promised a witness immunity from 
prosecution for tax evasion in order to induce 
him to testify concerning a fraudulent trans- 
action from which he had profited. The de- 
fendant’s lawyer questioned the propriety of 
the prosecutor’s conduct. After consulting 
the Bar Association and the Supreme Prose- 
cutor, the ombudsman announced that the 
prosecutor, whom he named, had behaved 
wrongly, motivated by zeal rather than wick- 
edness. Shortly afterward the prosecutor, in 
an article in a legal periodical, defended what 
he had done. The ombudsman, remarking 
that the author's dissenting opinion perhaps 
suggested an intent to resume the practice 
the ombudsman had found to be objection- 
able, asked whether the prosecutor would like 
to be prosecuted so that the courts could 
pass on the matter. Given a week to think 
about this generous offer, the prosecutor 
finally decided that perhaps it would be best 
to drop the argument then and there. For 
further discussion, see Lundvik, op. cit. su- 
pra note 14, at 46-48. 
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if you are sitting at a table afterward, with 
plenty of time to look at the laws and regula- 
tions, you may be able to show that he didn’t 
do things correctly in some respect. But the 
policeman didn’t have a chance to make a 
long study; he had to react quickly. I 
heartily agree that the ombudsman ought to 
be constantly in every policeman’s mind, a 
part of his conscience. But I don’t think 
that the policeman ought to feel that a heavy 
hand is always about to fall on him. I’m 
afraid that that is what is happening. Some- 
times policemen are not doing their whole 
duty, not because of laziness or bad discipline 
or anything like that, but simply because 
they are playing it safe.” 

A lesser police official in another city re- 
peated this thought, commenting that he 
had heard fellow officers say explicitly that 
they had not taken steps they thought ap- 
propriate because they were unsure about 
the the ombudsman’s views. None of those 
fellows worries about being punished for do- 
ing too little,” he added, “but he knows he 
can get into plenty of trouble for doing too 
much.” 

A prison administrator remarked that 
many prisoners had been badly disturbed a 
few nights previously by the shouts of a fel- 
low-prisoner who had been denied a further 
dosage of sleeping pills; when, next morn- 
ing, I asked the guard who had been on duty 
why he had not tried to make the fellow shut 
up, he said, ‘why should I put my neck on 
the block? He is just the kind who would 
complain, and then I would be the one who 
had to defend myself.“ 

The chairman of a municipal agency deal- 
ing with problems of alcoholism pointed to 
what he said had been a widely publicized 
criticism of a similar agency in a nearby com- 
munity as an example of the ombudsman’s 
value. Then, almost as an afterthought, he 
remarked, "That criticism caused me a lot of 
trouble, though. My own committee be- 
came so cautious I had difficulty getting any- 
thing at all done, even the good things that 
needed doing very badly. The ombudsman 
is necessary, but he also slows down the pace 
of our work. It is awfully hard to find the 
right balance.” 

The burgomaster (a judge) of another city 
agreed that finding the right balance is in- 
deed difficult. He put the matter this way: 
“The ombudsman inhibits action by civil 
servants in much the same way as statutes 
influence citizens in general. Some citizens 
go right up to the line of permissibility that 
a statute has drawn. Others hang back, 
stopping far short of the line rather than 
run the risk of going across it. That is the 
way with officials. Some of them won’t take 
a chance of getting into trouble and so they 
don’t do things they probably could do—and 
should do—without being criticized.” 

Since the subtle motivations of human be- 
havior are difficult to ascertain individually, 
let alone en masse, these characterizations 
of official attitudes have not been scientifi- 
cally verified. An effort was made, however, 
to ascertain whether the ombudsman’s ad- 
monitions have enough impact on the in- 
dividual’s career to justify regarding the 
admonitions with fear and trembling. Ex- 
tensive inquiries lead to the conclusion that 
the ombudsman’s finding fault causes some 
temporary pain and perhaps some loss of self- 
esteem in most instances, but that it rarely 
leaves permanent scars if the offense was not 
willful. 

The same high official who had suggested 
that the ombudsman discouraged vigor in 
civil servants also remarked: “Most of my 
friends who have risen to the top jobs have 
been prosecuted at one time or another. 
With us,” he said with a chuckle, “it is a 
kind of family joke.“ The head of a metro- 
politan police department, himself a lawyer 
like most Swedish police administrators, first 
noted that no policeman had been prosecuted 
for a serious fault during at least the past 18 
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years, and then went on: “The press keeps 
such a close eye on us that a headline saying 
the ombudsman has criticized the police is 
almost the equivalent of a prosecution. A 
criticism by me doesn’t impress my subordi- 
nates nearly as much as one by the ombuds- 
man.” “But,” he added, “when it comes to 
making promotions and assignments, I rely 
on my judgment, not the ombudsman’s, and 
I don’t automatically lower a man’s standing 
because the ombudsman found fault with 
him.” That kind of statement was made by 
a number of other high-ranking officials, in- 
cluding a provincial prosecutor, who asserted, 
“I would put it this way. A man who has 
been prosecuted or criticized by the ombuds- 
man is hurt in his public image, but not in 
his professional image. He might feel a bit 
awkward at the Rotary Club lunches for a 
few weeks perhaps, but his future career 
would not be affected.” 

Be that as it may, judges and civil servants 
talk much and freely about the hurtfulness 
of being included in the ombudsman’s list. 
Whether or not the hurt is as real as they 
believe it to be, their feelings about it seem 
to be genuine. 

The ombudsman as a protector: The om- 
budsman serves importantly as a protector 
of the innocent as well as a smiter of the 
wicked. By finding no fault in 90 percent 
of the cases about which complaint has been 
made, he sets at rest what might otherwise 
be continuing rumors of wrongdoing. He 
may even be an insulator against the heat 
a hostile press has engendered.” His rulings 
serve to chart paths that can be followed 
safely in the future. When he identifies in- 
adequate staffing as a cause of undesirable 
delays for which hard-working officials have 
been unjustly blamed, he may help achieve 
needed organizational reforms; as a court 
president said, “Advice from outside often 
succeeds after we judges have failed to get 
what is needed.” And sometimes, especially 
in his reports of inspections, the ombuds- 
man gives praise that does much for public 
servants’ morale. 

Ungenerously compensated for work of 
social import, civil servants in every country 
often hear themselves denounced and only 
rarely lauded. That is not the greatest pos- 
sible inducement to take up a career of pub- 
lic service. While the ombudsman system is 
designed primarily to mete out blame rather 
than to give credit where credit is due, 
deserved protection and, occasionally, ap- 
plause for the public’s employees are desir- 
able byproducts of the ombudsman’s 
activities. 


CIRCULATION OF THE OMBUDSMAN’S VIEWS 


The theory underlying much of the om- 
budsman’s work, especially when he admon- 


Yn 1963 a child was atrociously murdered 
in Stockholm by a sex maniac. The murderer 
killed again in similar circumstances before 
he was apprehended. The police were severely 
and frequently criticized in letters printed in 
the newspapers. Then the police master re- 
quested the ombudsman to ascertain whether 
the police had been negligent or otherwise 
censurable. The newspapers, apprised of 
this, immediately ceased their agitation, 
leaving the police department in peace while 
the ombudsman looked into the matter. 

More than a year later the ombudsman is- 
sued a 120-page report. He did find deficien- 
cies in the organization of the detective work 
at the time and he criticized several police 
officers by name for not having adequately 
reported information they had received; their 
pieces might have fitted into a whole so 
that the main outlines of the picture could 
have been perceived more quickly by their 
superiors. But no cause for prosecution or 
further action was found, nor were any gen- 
eral recommendations made since the police 
department had already taken steps to im- 
prove its efficiency. 
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ishes and instructs, is that his views will be 
known generally within all ranks of official- 
dom. He prepares his opinions, as he has 
said, not in a peremptory way, but with fully 
stated reasoning. This, he expects, will not 
only inform the person whose fault he has 
disclosed, but also other offiicals, thus “pre- 
venting a repetition of the faulty procedure. 
In this manner, knowledge of the substantive 
law is disseminated due to the fact that all 
important decisions (by the ombudsman) 
are accounted for in the annual reports. 
Most officials read the reports, at least as re- 
gards their own administrative field.” u 

While the ombudsman’s annual report does 
indeed have an extraordinarily large reader- 
ship, most officials do not in fact ever see it, 
let alone read it. The report is printed at 
present in an edition of only 3,400 copies. 
Many of these go to Parliament, scholars, 
libraries in Sweden and abroad, journalists, 
and others who are not in the public service. 
About 2,000 copies are sent directly by the 
ombudsman's office to judges and adminis- 
trators. When one recalls that Sweden em- 
ploys approximately 500 judges in active ju- 
dicial service, with two or three hundred 
others on temporary detail to special commis- 
sions, ministries, and the like; some hundreds 
of prosecutors; and nearly 200,000 civil ser- 
vants, one must conclude that access to the 
annual report is not easily had by all. 

This conclusion is readily confirmed by 
direct observations, of which the following 
are a random sampling: the report does not 
reach a regional administrator of social in- 
surance, a provincial agricultural director, 
the acknowledged head (though not the cere- 
monial head) of a sizable city administra- 
tion, police officers in general, local temper- 
ance and child welfare committees; many 
courts with plural judges receive one copy of 
the report; each provincial government re- 
ceives six copies for the use of all its officials 
in all of its branches; in some offices in which 
the reports for the current and past years are 
displayed on bookshelves, they are in such 
unsullied condition that they have clearly 
never been passed from hand to hand. Fur- 
thermore, the reports had not been indexed 
for the past 50 years until, in 1965, an index 
was published for the period 1911-1960. In- 
frequent indexing makes continuing refer- 
ence difficult even when copies are available. 

This is not to suggest that the annual re- 
port remains unused. One can see, in some 
offices, indexes prepared personally by con- 
scientious readers; some copies are gener- 
ously underlined and annotated; junior offl- 
cials speak frequently of their impatience to 
see reports which their seniors are still study- 
ing. Since the ombudsman’s reports are not 
sprightly, being written in a rather heavy 
Official style and without much appeal to the 
eye, the diligence with which many people 
read them is remarkable. 

In the end, nevertheless, the ombudsman's 
opinions would be scantily known were it not 
for their circulation in secondary sources. 
The role of the press has already been dis- 
cussed.” The newspapers can be depended 
upon to report the more flamboyant, easily 
understood matters. Technical rulings and, 
even more significantly, the generalizations 
that should emerge from specific cases must 
be circulated by more specialized publica- 
tions. For example, a private organization 
reports some of the ombudsman’s decisions 
affecting social insurance; otherwise, they 
apparently remain unknown to administra- 
tors outside Stockholm. The National Social 
Board sends to 800 communal child welfare 
committees a circular letter which, among 
other things, informs them about current 


n A. Bexelius, The Swedish Institution of 
Justitieombudsman,” 27 Inf. Rev. of Admin. 
Sc. 243, 248 (1961). 

7 See pp. 31-34, supra. 
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ombudsman opinions, but without perma- 
nent form or indexing. A newspaper espe- 
cially aimed at members of local temper- 
ance committees performs a similar service 
in connection with problems of alcoholism. 
A provincial agricultural administrator has 
no awareness of the ombudsman’s observa- 
tions unless they lead the National Board of 
Agriculture to revise its standing instruc- 
tions. In that event, the new instruction 
might (but need not) mention the reason 
for the change. A provincial prosecutor and 
police chief may dispatch bulletins and rec- 
ommendations to local offices within his prov- 
ince, but he himself is scantily informed 
about current criticisms and suggestions 
concerning the activities of other provinces. 
Matters dealt with in the ombudsman’s in- 
spection reports, but not afterward included 
in his annual reports, may never be known 
elsewhere. 

Thus, other provincial prosecutors were 
not apprised that one of their colleagues 
had been “given a reminder” to reactivate 
police training for wartime duties, nor did 
other provinces receive the instruction given 
to one of them concerning stays of execu- 
tion pending the taking of an appeal to the 
King in Council. A provincial governor 
declares himself too busy to read the 
ombudsman's report except as he sees bits of 
it in the newspapers, but he is “confident 
that the senior civil servants do read it and 
in time it trickles down to the rest.” He 
therefore sees no need to circulate the docu- 
ment or particularly relevant portions of it. 
A police officer of middle rank, in command 
of uniformed police in a large district, says 
that not much ever “trickles down” to him 
in any form from any source, but he does 
recall a recent circular letter from the pro- 
vincial police chief: “I think that kind of 
distribution usually stops with the higher 
ups,” he said wistfully, “though I enjoy 
reading about the ombudsman in the papers 
now and then.” The head of a major police 
force says that pertinent portions of the 
annual report are abstracted by a subordi- 
nate soon after it is delivered; the portions 
selected for further distribution are circu- 
lated among other members of his official 
family; if they call for instructions by him, 
he includes suitable paragraphs in the daily 
orders that are addressed to all under his 
command; for the rest, knowledge about 
the ombudsman’s activities depends upon a 
trade publication (“Swedish Police“) and 
“just plain gossip, which is probably the 
best circulator of them all.” The National 
Prison Board, after careful study by the 
legal division, sends out to all its units a 
circular letter analyzing especially interest- 
ing decisions by the ombudsman, but the 
circular does not purport to be comprehen- 
sive. When decisions necessitate a specific 
change in existing practices, the board issues 
its own orders accordingly, since (unlike 
some other administrations) it has clear 
legal power to give binding directives to all 
branches of the penal system. 

This partial catalog suffices to show the 
chanciness that attends distribution of the 
wisdom the ombudsman has produced. A 
better circulation system seems highly de- 
sirable, though the present somewhat hap- 
hazard methods have succeeded in producing 
surprisingly great awareness of the ombuds- 
man’s work. What to a foreigner’s eye ap- 
pears somewhat chaotic may, indeed, merely 
be the normality of administration in a 
country accustomed to wide dispersal of 
authority. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The ombudsman performs all his duties 
with the aid of half a dozen law-trained as- 
sistants who work on a full-time basis, a few 
“specialists” who may be engaged for short 
periods to concentrate attention on a partic- 
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ular branch of administration, a handful of 
clerical employees, and a deputy ombuds- 
man who was originally conceived of as a 
temporary replacement when the ombuds- 
man was ill or on leave, but who is now active 
throughout the year. The deputy has entire 
responsibility for the matters on which he 
acts.“ He is, in fact, a second parliamentary 
ombudsman who functions independently, 
but so much in the ombudsman’s shadow 
that everyone in Sweden prefers to believe 
he does not exist at all. 

So small a group cannot supervise all offi- 
cialdom. For the past several years a special 
commission, appointed by the minister of 
justice upon Parliament's request, has been 
considering how the workload may be made 
manageable. Simple and obvious expe- 
dients—such as permitting the ombudsman 
to delegate his duty of inspection and to 
disregard petty grievances, complaints made 
fiavorless by the passage of time, and at- 
tempted bypassings of internal administra- 
tive review—are likely to be proposed. These 
steps to lessen the ombudsman’s burden 
seem long overdue. More fundamental 
changes are made difficult by an almost 
mystical belief shared by citizens and officials 
throughout Sweden that the ombudsman 
system's success depends upon assumption of 
absolutely complete responsibility by one 
man alone, the ombudsman himself. The 
“personal touch” by a great father figure is 
what everyone wants to preserve. 

In reality, as earlier portions of this paper 
have shown, Sweden already has more than 
one ombudsman and seems to be no worse 
for the multiplicity. The military ombuds- 
man created in 1915, the Chancellor of Jus- 
tice, and the deputy ombudsman do ombuds- 
man’s work—as do, in a somewhat unher- 
alded way, the public prosecutors through- 
out the country.“ This reality is rarely 
looked squarely in the face in Sweden. The 
ancient, more romantic conception of a 
knightly ombudsman riding forth to battle 
singlehandedly against every official wrong 
continues to prevail. 

Even more basic than the question of 
whether more than one ombudsman could be 
gainfully employed (as, for example, by as- 
signing supervision of judges to one, super- 
vision of civil servants to another; or super- 
vision of tax authorities to one, supervision 
of social insurance and welfare officials to 
another, supervision of other civil adminis- 
trators to a third) is the question of whether 
the ombudsman system is really the best 
means of administrative control. The an- 
swer to that question must turn, of course, 
on the availability of other means. Political 
institutions and traditions may induce an 
answer entirely appropriate for Sweden that 
would be entirely invalid elsewhere. 

For one who thinks in American terms, the 
ombudsman system seems a useful device 
for occasionally achieving interstitial re- 
forms, for somewhat countering the imper- 
sonality, the insensitivity, the automaticity 
of bureaucratic methods, and for discourag- 
ing official arrogance. To rely on one man 
alone—or even on a few men—to dispense 
administrative wisdom in all fields, to pro- 
vide social perspectives, to bind up personal 
wounds, and to guard the nation’s civil liber- 
ties seems, on the other hand, an old- 
fashioned way of coping with the 20th cen- 


tury. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


Compare Lundvik, op. cit. supra note 14, 
at 48. 
™ See pp. 88-40, supra. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the interest of orderly procedure, so as 
to accommodate Senators who wish to 
make speeches which they have already 
released to the press, and to which they 
are committed, I would hope that the 
Senate would bear with me as I make this 
unanimous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business this 
afternoon, it stand in recess until 10 
o’clock Monday morning next. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, several 
Senators who were called out of town 
have suggested to me that they would 
not like to have the Senate recess to a 
time earlier than 12 o’clock noon. For 
their benefit, I object. I would not ob- 
ject to a unanimous-consent request that 
the Senate recess until noon on Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I made the request, it was my under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina had been ap- 
proached and that this proposal had met 
with his approval; otherwise I would not 
have renewed this request. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. FanNIn] communicated with 
me on this matter a moment ago. I 
thought he was speaking with reference 
to a recess until 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, since I 
now understand that the Senator from 
Arizona does not desire me to do other- 
wise; so I withdraw my objection and 
will allow the unanimous-consent request 
of the majority leader to be granted, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from North Car- 
olina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE ROLE OF THE SENATE IN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed to 
deliver a speech on the subject The 
Role of the Senate in Foreign Policy,” 
notwithstanding the rule of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, through- 
out the early period of American history 
it was clearly established in our Con- 
stitution and explained and described by 
the men who wrote the Constitution that 
the executive branch of the United States 
shares with the Senate many functions in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

The sharing of the treaty power be- 
tween the Presidency and the Senate is 
twice explained by the authors of the 
Federalist papers, once in describing the 
powers of the Senate and again in de- 
scribing the powers of the executive 
branch. 
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Again, in justifying the differences in 
qualifications for House and Senate 
Members, the Federalist explains that— 

The nature of the senatorial trust, which, 
requiring greater extent of information and 
stability of character, requires at the same 
time that the Senator should have reached 
a period of life most likely to supply these ad- 
vantages; and which, participating imme- 
diately in transactions with foreign nations 
ought to be exercised by none who are not 
thoroughly weaned from the prepossessions 
and habits incident to foreign birth and 
education. 


The need for the Senate itself is fur- 
ther explained in these words: 

Without a select and stable member of 
the Government, the esteem of foreign pow- 
ers will not only be forfeited by an unen- 
lightened and variable policy, proceeding 
from the causes already mentioned, but the 
national councils will not possess that sensi- 
bility to the opinion of the world, which is 
perhaps not less necessary in order to merit, 
than it is to obtain, its respect and con- 
fidence. 

An attention to the judgment of other 
nations is important to every government 
for two reasons: the one is, that, inde- 
pendently of the merits of any particular 
plan or measure, it is desirable on various 
accounts, that it should appear to other 
nations as the offspring of a wise and hon- 
orable policy; the second is that in doubtful 
cases, particularly where the national coun- 
cils may be warped by some strong passion 
or momentary interest, the presumed or 
known opinion of the impartial world may 
be the best guide that can be followed. 
What has not America lost by her want of 
character with foreign nations; and how 
many errors and follies would she not have 
avoided, if the justice and propriety of her 
measures had, in every instance, been pre- 
viously tried by the light in which they 
would probably appear to the unbiased part 
of mankind? 


When one views our entanglements in 
Vietnam and in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, both of which we undertook on the 
basis of strong passions and momentary 
interests but which we have not the 
slightest idea of how to terminate satis- 
factorily, I think it is important that 
attention be called to the effort of leading 
Senators to fulfill the obligation imposed 
upon us all to check and to balance the 
executive branch in the field of foreign 
policy. 

This is what the US. Senate is 
for. It is what the Founding Fathers 
created the Senate to do—to take the 
long-range view of actions prompted in 
“national councils that may be warped 
by some strong passion or momentary 
interest.” 

If the Senate does not, today, fulfill 
the role in foreign affairs that was in- 
tended for it, that is more the fault of 
the Senate itself than of any other 
agency. In the last 20 years we have 
actively collaborated in our own decline. 
We have delegated away to the executive 
branch too many of the foreign policy 
duties which were delegated to us by the 
people of the United States. 

The Nation needs the Senate for this 
original purpose more now than ever 
before. Our foreign entanglements 
which have taken the form of executive 
interventions rather than formal treaties 
have gone badly both in Vietnam and in 
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the Dominican Republic. Both are cost- 
ing the American people vast sums of 
money, extensive manpower, and in Viet- 
nam, it is bringing us the growing reality 
of war as well. 

It is my fear but also my expectation 
that the bombing of North Vietnam will 
be resumed shortly by executive action 
and that it will be another link in the 
chain that is dragging America into all- 
out but undeclared war. 

Pictures will be shown and pointers 
pointed to justify more air raids in the 
North and probably in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, too, but nothing will ever be told 
the American people of the privileged 
American sanctuary in Thailand from 
whose bases so many of these raids are 
launched. In fact, the U.S. military 
bases within South Vietnam are just as 
illegal as the infiltration from the North, 
but self-interest has dictated our actions 
in Vietnam for over a decade and will 
continue to be used to justify whatever 
we decide to do. 

For the last 2 years, the American 
Government has had no policy in south- 
east Asia except the application of force. 
We have tried to counter local terrorism 
with everything from chemical warfare 
to the Strategic Air Command. 

Our only answer to enemy successes 
has been to broaden the geographic scope 
of the war and to raise the level of fight- 
ing, and there is no reason to believe 
that despite all the failures of these re- 
sponses, our policymakers will do any- 
thing else now but broaden the geo- 
graphic scope of the war and raise the 
level of the fighting once again. 

PROPHETIC WARNINGS OF 1963 MANSFIELD 

REPORT ON VIETNAM 


The steadfastness with which our State 
and Defense Departments have sought 
military solutions to all the political, 
economic, and social problems of South 
Vietnam is epitomized by their rejection 
of the warnings issued by the majority 
leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, and the group of 
Senators that toured southeast Asia in 
1963. The 1963 Mansfield report, which 
is included as an appendix to his current 
report, is a case study in the difficulties 
of South Vietnam and the undue op- 
timism which characterized our official 
pronouncements about that country. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
both reports be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senator 
MANSFIELD’s observations, submitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
February 25, 1963, contained a skepti- 
cism which has been more than justified 
by the alarming developments of this 
past year. They urged that we be cau- 
tious of the optimism which was coming 
out of official declarations, for, said Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD: 

At this time, experience under the plan 
(for strategic hamlets) does not appear ade- 
quate for drawing the kind of optimistic con- 
clusions with respect to it which have been 
drawn. 


Elsewhere, Senator MANSFIELD warned 
that the assumptions on which our poli- 
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cies were based be checked for their va- 
lidity, and that estimates of length and 
degree of involvement be carefully con- 
sidered in light of the deterioration of 
the South Vietnam political situation. 

It is not really surprising that these 
prophetic warnings were not heeded by 
the administration at the time. Al- 
though the Senator from Montana is a 
former university professor of Far East- 
ern history, and although he has served 
in Congress since 1943, during which 
time he has carefully followed events and 
developments in the Far East, there is 
an article of faith in the Departments of 
State and Defense which holds that 
Members of Congress are politicians and 
that politicians cannot be expert in any 
international situation. 

By way of digression, I am at a loss to 
understand the vacuity of experts of both 
the State Department and the Defense 
Department. 

The sad thing, in my judgment, is the 
lack of qualification of leading advisers of 
the President of the United States who 
are advising him on Asian policy. 

In my judgment, if our President con- 
tinues to follow the ill advice of his ad- 
visers in the State Department and in 
the Pentagon, tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys will be unjustifiably killed in 
Asia in the next 2 years. 

The only force, in my judgment, that 
now can stop our President from travel- 
ing the road to an unjustifiable, massive 
war in Asia is the American people; and, 
to the American people from this desk 
this morning, I say that we must proceed 
without further delay to make it clear 
to our President that we do not want a 
massive war in Asia. 

I shall have more to say about the 
President’s response to the 15 of us who 
sent him a courteous letter, asking him 
to give careful consideration to proposals 
for renewing the bombing in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, today we are sitting on 
a razor edge. The American people to- 
day are much closer to a holocaust than 
most of them know. The time has come 
for the American people to exercise all 
their rights of political freedom and 
make perfectly clear to Congress and to 
the President that this is the time to 
stop, look, and listen before many thou- 
sands of American boys who, in my judg- 
ment, have no vital interest in Asia, are 
sent to Asia to be slaughtered. 

This is ugly reality. There is nothing 
in this country so important as this issue 
of war or peace. All the other issues 
before Congress or that can come before 
Congress pale into insignificance. We 
are now in one of the most critical hours 
in American history. In the immediate 
future the decision will have to be made 
as to whether or not we shall write one 
of the most bloody chapters in the his- 
tory of mankind. If it is written, his- 
torians will record that it was written 
with American pens, and not with the 
pens of the leaders of other nations of 
the world. 

It is America, and America alone, that, 
in my judgment, can stop the march to- 
ward a third world war holocaust. We 
are whistling by graveyards, which, un- 
fortunately, we are filling with more and 
more American boys, if we believe that 
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our course of warmaking in Asia is going 
to produce peace. 

At the time of the 1963 Mansfield re- 
port, the Department of Defense was pre- 
occupied with the assumption that it had 
a mandate from the President to develop 
a “special warfare doctrine,” on which 
our policies in Vietnam were to be based. 
The interest of President Kennedy in 
this doctrine contributed perhaps to a 
belief that the Department of Defense 
was responsible for foreign policy in 
southeast Asia. 

In commenting on the credibility of 
this new military doctrine of low-level 
deterrent, the Senators mentioned two 
aspects of this policy of limited warfare, 
both of which were regarded with the 
highest importance by Army officials, and 
have, in part, contributed to the crisis in 
which we find ourselves today. 

One was the strategic hamlet reloca- 
tion program, based on the policy which 
the British had carried out in Malaya 
several years earlier. Experienced ob- 
servers pointed out that conditions were 
quite dissimilar in the two nations; the 
British had relocated 500,000 Chinese 
squatters from areas to which they had 
fled during the Japanese invasion. This 
was altogether different from a reloca- 
ion of Vietnamese peasants who had been 
tied to their land for generations. There 
was little prospect that this forced reset- 
tlement would endear them to any gov- 
ernment in Saigon. But officials of the 
special warfare directorate were deaf to 
these warnings. They were eager to test 
their new concepts. 

Second, observers of our Vietnam pol- 
icy during 1962-63 also pointed out the 
possible contradiction between our desire 
to strengthen the Saigon government on 
one hand, while training the Monta- 
gnards with Special Forces advisers on 
the other. There has never been any 
interest on the part of the inhabitants 
of the highlands to identify themselves 
with the government of the south, and 
attempts by the U.S. Army to train them 
in tactics of counterinsurgency never 
included any commitment to the na- 
tional government. As the Senator from 
Montana indicated, our primary purpose 
was to encourage them to attack Viet- 
cong movements along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. It was, therefore, not surprising 
to some when the Montagnards applied 
their newly learned tactics against mili- 
tary units of the South Vietnamese Army 
several months ago, placing the U.S. 
military advisers in the middle of a 
shooting engagement, some with units 
of the army of South Vietnam, and 
others with the Montagnards. 

Apparently responsible officials in the 
Defense Department refused to consider 
the majority leader’s comments as legit- 
imate or germane to the subject of Viet- 
nam, even though they were supported 
by some British and French commenta- 
tors. This was a time when the primary 
concern was to build up the esprit of 
the Special Forces units, the boys in 
the green berets. Development of their 
own special warfare doctrine was carried 
out quite independently. Many were 
quite excited about applying cybernet- 
ics—using computers to develop policy 
to problems of counterinsurgency, thus 
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coming up with some of the quick and 
easy answers which they have now 
quietly abandoned. 

There can be no doubt that the judg- 
ments on political matters by advisers 
in the Department of Defense had great 
influence in the higher councils of Gov- 
ernment. It is also clear that the con- 
cept of limited war, to which so many 
Defense officials subscribed has, in real- 
ity, contributed to a policy which in the 
Senator’s words, have led us into an 
open-ended military conflict, with no 
end in sight. 

The new strategy of which Senator 
MANSFIELD speaks, suggests that the once 
highly regarded concept of counterin- 
surgency has now been buried. If this 
is the case, it is absolutely essential that 
the Department of Defense realize that 
its major intrusion into foreign policy 
formulation—developing a policy of 
limited warfare—has not only failed but 
has also brought on the big war it was 
supposed to prevent, and that their 
quickly developed models of counter- 
guerrilla warfare, based on the Malayan 
and Philippine experiences, were inap- 
propriate for the formulation of Ameri- 
can policy in southeast Asia. 

The 1963 warnings of the Senator from 
Montana, who is majority leader and a 
ranking member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, were ignored by those 
whose momentary interests proved worse 
than useless. The 1966 Mansfield report 
will be ignored by the administration at 
its peril, for it is being widely read in 
my State of Oregon and throughout the 
Nation as a document that explains much 
of what has been covered up by Gov- 
ernment sources about our situation in 
Vietnam and the close prospect of war 
throughout the continent of Asia. 

There have been few instances wherein 
a single Senator and a small group of 
Senators have done so much to provide 
the vital balance in foreign policy which 
the U.S. Senate is supposed to provide. 
CHECKING EXECUTIVE INTERVENTION IN THE 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

A second major departure in American 
foreign policy was undertaken by Execu- 
tive decision to intervene in the Domin- 
ican Republic. There has not been such 
an intervention by the United States in 
almost 40 years, and we are party to sev- 
eral treaties which proscribe them. 

But on the basis of information that 
was fragmentary, false, misleading, or in- 
adequate, and much of it was all of these, 
the President acted summarily to occupy 
the Dominican Republic. 

The Senate and the Foreign Relations 
Committee were not consulted, although 
the chairman was advised of what was to 
be done just before it was done. Subse- 
quently, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee undertook an inquiry into the entire 
episode. From what we learned, I can 
only say that had the Dominican opera- 
tion been instigated 12 years ago by a 
U.S. Senator, it would have been called 
pure McCarthyism. The only difference 
is that Senators do not cause armies to 
march on the basis of hearsay evidence 
but the executive branch can, and in this 
instance did. 

The most the Senate could do to ful- 
fill its role was to inquire after the fact. 
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Yet when the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] expressed his con- 
clusions from the inquiry, he was widely 
criticized for having said anything at all. 

A monthly publication called Current 
summarizes the action of the committee, 
the speeches, and commentaries which 
resulted from it in a symposium en- 
titled “Making Foreign Policy.” It ap- 
peared in the November issue, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire series 
of articles in the symposium be printed in 
full at the end of my remarks as exhibit 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. In response to criti- 
cisms leveled at him, the chairman of 
the committee said: 

I have always assumed that a Member of 
the Senate has the responsibility to tell the 
truth as he sees it. I don’t pretend our 
judgments are infallible, but it is one of 
the functions of a Member of the Senate to 
raise these questions for public discussion, 
and out of this a sound foreign policy may 
be developed. * * * Its real purpose was to 
influence the course of events in future 
revolutions that are inevitable, I think, in 
Latin America, because it is in a process of 
change. * * * Under the Constitution, we 
are supposed to advise and consent, and we 
may from time to time offer suggestions out 
of our experience for the consideration of 
the executive. They don’t necessarily—in 
fact, they rarely—seem to take it. But what 
harm does it do as an educational matter for 
the American people to discuss? 


As Senator FuLBRIGHT’s remarks im- 
ply, if Senators are not here to inquire 
and to question the facts and reasons 
for a foreign policy, why are we here? 
And how can the American people be 
called self-governing if they do not have 
access to the truth of an event, and at 
least a few judgments independent of 
those who made the decision? 

It was very interesting yesterday, in 
our hearing with the Secretary of State, 
to hear the alibi that he wished to hide 
behind, that he could not say some things 
in open meeting. 

That is typical of the secrecy pro- 
gram of the State Department and of 
the Pentagon. The American people 
should demand that the blanket of se- 
crecy with which they have been covered 
up by this administration be lifted, and 
that they be told the ugly facts about 
American foreign policy, and what it 
may very well mean to them in the 
months ahead. 

If the administration’s case for war 
can only be made in secret, then it is no 
case we should accept. 

The Dominican inquiry and the speech 
of the Senator from Arkansas were a 
fulfillment of the Senate’s role in check- 
ing Executive action in foreign policy. 

I would add that this is more than an 
educational process without which no 
electorate can function. Such a check 
is notice upon executive officials that 
their procedures and their value judg- 
ments which may call dozens or thou- 
sands of Americans to their death are 
not totally in camera. There is a place 
outside the executive branch where they 
may be asked to account for their ac- 
tions and their decisions. 

To anyone in high office, any such 
calling to account is only harassment at 
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best and is aid and comfort to an enemy 
at worst. But to the American people, 
it is vital to their peace and to the pres- 
ervation of their liberty. 

Congressional excesses in checking the 
executive branch are deplorable; but 
millions of dead and untold human 
misery testify to the infinitely greater 
horror of unchecked and uncheckable 
executive excesses. 

In one of the articles in this sympo- 
sium, a former State Department official 
writes of “The Decline of the State 
Department.” 

In it, he outlines the ways in which 
the Department of State has increas- 
ingly relied upon military power as the 
solution to America’s foreign policy prob- 
lems. He points out that this has hap- 
pened not because military men took over 
but because civilians have asked them in 
to bring force to bear upon political and 
economic problems. 

The author, Charles Tait, feels that 
Congress shares in the responsibility for 
the decline of the State Department, but 
also that only Congress can reverse the 
present trend of our foreign policy into 
one of perpetual near war. 

He begins: 

In the first half of 1965 three events gave 
evidence of a dangerous new turn in Ameri- 
can foreign policy: The dropping of Belgian 
paratroopers on Stanleyville, combined with 
support of the white South African mercen- 
aries; the bombing of North Vietnam and 
commitment of American ground troops to 
South Vietnam in large numbers; and the 
unilateral military invasion of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Common to all three moves is an open re- 
liance on military force * * * this has hap- 
pened because the President, the Congress 
and much of the press have accepted the 
dangerously oversimplified view that Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy problems are military, to 
be decided by military means, and at times 
and places of America’s choosing. 


Mr. Tait feels that although Congress 
has aided and abetted this process, there 
are signs of a redressing of the balance, 
especially in the Senate. He writes: 

Congressional action must go much fur- 
ther in the direction of open opposition. 
The crisis demands it, and the opportunity 
now exists because the present Congress 
contains enough new men in both houses 
who have broken free, at least in part, from 
the stereotyped military thinking of their 
immediate predecessors. Only open, deter- 
mined opposition in Congress will force the 
President and his administration to face the 
facts of the external world. 

ROLE OF PUBLIC AND SENATE DISSENT 


Finally, the whole spectrum of dissent 
from a given foreign policy is reviewed in 
a fine article in the December 18, 1965, 
issue of the Saturday Review. Its author 
is one of our foremost historians, Henry 
Steel Commager, and it is entitled The 
Problem of Dissent.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it appear at the end of these 
remarks as exhibit 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. Professor Commager re- 
minds us of the many figures of our his- 
tory who are remembered now with pride 
because they refused to accept, under the 
guise of patriotism or anything else, a 
national policy they considered wrong or 
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erroneous. He reminds us of the lines 
written by William Vaughn Moody, “Toa 
Soldier Fallen in the Philippines” in sup- 
pressing the Philippine insurrection: 


Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream 
Went wide of its island mark. 
Home to the heart of his darling land 
Where she stumbled and sinned in the 
dark. 


Mr. President, I know of no lines of 
poetry that better characterize the un- 
fortunate course of action of the United 
States in Vietnam. When the poets and 
historians finish writing the bloody his- 
tory of the policy of the United States 
in Vietnam, it will be a sad, sad chapter 
of American history for future genera- 
tions to read. 

A great many Americans, including this 
U.S. Senator, fear that our country has 
stumbled and sinned in the dark in 
the Dominican Republic and in Viet- 
nam, too. 

In describing the consequences of 
quieting debate and discussion on any 
ground, Professor Commager tells us: 


The point is that when a nation silences 
criticism and dissent, it deprives itself of 
the power to correct its errors. The proc- 
ess of silencing need not be as savage as 
in Nazi Germany or in South Africa to- 
day; it is enough that an atmosphere be 
created where men prefer silence to pro- 
test. As has been observed of book burn- 
ing, it is not necessary to burn books, it 
is enough to discourage men from writing 
them. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
justification and the purpose of freedom of 
speech is not to indulge those who want 
to speak their minds. It is to prevent error 
and discover truth. There may be other 
ways of detecting error and discovering truth 
than that of free discussion, but so far we 
have not found them, 


It is this means of discovering truth 
that is supposed to distinguish us from 
all totalitarian forms of government, in- 
cluding Communist forms. To the 
charge that debate and dissent misleads 
an enemy into thinking we may abandon 
a policy, he replies: 

If government, or those in positions of 
power and authority, can silence criticism 
by the argument that such criticism might 
be misunderstood somewhere, then there is 
an end to all criticism, and perhaps an end 
to our kind of political system, For men 
in authority will always think that criticism 
of their policies is dangerous. They will al- 
ways equate their policies with patriotism, 
and find criticism subversive. 

And as for the argument that criticism 
may give aid and comfort to some enemy, 
that is a form of blackmail unworthy of 
those who profess it. If it is to be ac- 
cepted, we have an end to genuine dis- 
cussion of foreign policies, for it will inevita- 
bly be invoked to stop debate and criticism 
whenever that debate gets acrimonious or 
the criticism cuts too close to the bone. 
And to the fevered mind of the FBI, the CIA, 
and some Senators, criticism always gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy or cuts too 
close to the bone. 


Mr. President, I believe that Professor 
Commager has outlined with unanswer- 
able accuracy the situation prevailing in 
America today in respect to criticism. 

Those of us who have criticized what 
we believe to be the shocking policy of 
the administration in the field of foreign 
policy are being told by some super 
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patriots that we are aiding and abetting 
the enemy. 

Let me say once again that I do not 
intend to permit Communists or Commu- 
nist propaganda to determine the policies 
of the Senator from Oregon. I do not 
need to know first what the Communists 
want before I know what I want. I am 
not going to be deterred. Let me make it 
perfectly clear once again to those who 
would seek to smear me with the charge 
that because I criticize I am guilty of 
some kind of disloyalty, that I would not 
trade my loyalty for the loyalty of any 
Member of the Senate or of the adminis- 
tration. It is equal to the loyalty of the 
most loyal. 

As Professor Commager tells us, we 
need to fear timidity and apathy these 
days more than agitation in academic 
circles, and we need to fear unquestion- 
ing acquiescence in Government policies 
more than we need to fear resistance to 
political leaders. 

This is true among the public, the 
press, the Congress, and particularly 
within the Senate, which more than any 
other element in the land is designed to 
lend balance and inquiry to the formu- 
lation and execution of foreign policy. 

SENATE HEARINGS ON VIETNAM NEEDED 


Mr. President, the Senate should pro- 
ceed with a thorough, public investiga- 
tion and inquiry into American foreign 
policy in southeast Asia, to be followed 
by a similar inquiry into American for- 
eign policy in the Dominican Republic 
and elsewhere in Latin America. 

The inquiry should include an insist- 
ence that the administration tell the 
American people all the facts in regard 
to our operations—for example, in Thai- 
land, 

To have that debate, to call for that 
investigation, as I said in the public hear- 
ing yesterday, when the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk, was testifying before 
the committee, I propose to move in 
the next session of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that it proceed with 
an investigation and inquiry into Ameri- 
can foreign policy in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, 15 Senators received 
yesterday a reply from the President of 
the United States to a letter that we had 
sent to him urging a continuation of the 
pause in bombing in Vietnam. 

VIETNAM RESOLUTION SHOULD BE RESCINDED 


The President told us, in brief lan- 
guage, after thanking us for the cour- 
tesy of our letter, that he intended to 
continue to follow the course of action 
that he thought best based upon the 
resolution which Congress passed in 
August 1964. 

It was that resolution which Secretary 
Rusk tried to hide behind also at yes- 
terday’s hearing. That resolution, as 
was pointed out by the President and 
the Secretary of State, has not been 
rescinded. I propose to give the Senate 
an opportunity to rescind it. The 
American people are now entitled to 
know exactly where each Member of this 
body stands on any proposal to escalate 
the war. 

I point out to my President today that 
that resolution was asked for by the 
White House and the administration at 
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the time of the Tonkin Gulf incident. 
The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], is unanswerably 
correct when he replied to the reference 
by the Secretary of State to that resolu- 
tion yesterday, that basing that resolu- 
tion on the Tonkin Gulf incident did not 
necessarily carry with it the implication 
that the President could go ahead and do 
anything he wished anywhere in Asia 
without a declaration of war. 

That has been the position of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, as the Sen- 
ate knows, from the beginning of this de- 
bate. I shall always be proud to have 
my descendants read that I did not vote 
for that resolution. I shall always be 
proud to have my descendants read that 
I stood with the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GrvuENING] in refusing to give the 
President any such unchecked power 
which, in my judgment, that resolution 
implied. 

Mr. President, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to us yesterday, and in view 
of the statements made by the Secre- 
tary of State in the public hearing yes- 
terday, we owe it to the President to 
decide whether we wish to support that 
resolution now. We owe it to the Presi- 
dent to decide whether the American 
people are entitled to a debate on the 
issue of a declaration of war, rather than 
a war conducted outside the framework 
of the Constitution by the President by 
executive power which he does not pos- 
sess either legally or constitutionally, 
and which he should not seek to exercise. 

What disappoints me in the President, 
among many things, is that he would 
wish to continue an executive war. 

What disappoints me is that the Presi- 
dent does not want to face up to the fact 
that we are in a war that is undeclared; 
and he calls it a war. 

Yesterday the Secretary of State said 
he resented the war being called Mc- 
Namara’s war. Iam sorry it was neces- 
sary for me to have left the hearing be- 
fore he made that comment, but, I had 
to make the opening speech in behalf of 
repeal of section 14(b). So I excused 
myself from the hearing after saying I 
disagreed with every major premise of 
the Secretary of State’s statement pre- 
sented to the committee and I disagreed 
with the statement he made under which 
he seeks to hide behind the SEATO 
Treaty as the alibi and the rationaliza- 
tion for the undeclared illegal war. 

I shall answer the Secretary of State 
next week, for there is not a particle of 
right on the part of the United States to 
continue the war, using the SEATO 
Treaty as the basis for conducting that 
war. 

In regard to his resentment because 
someone called it McNamara’s war, I 
want the record to show that there is 
nothing about which I could care less 
than the Secretary of State’s resentment. 
It is the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense who have been leading 
the President down the road to war. 

Someone asked me the other day what 
I thought the President should do in or- 
der to retrace our steps toward the fork 
in the road we had taken and get on the 
road to peace. I said the first thing the 
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President should do is get a new Secre- 
tary of State and a new Secretary of De- 
fense. They are able men for a war 
policy, but it is not a war policy that the 
American people want, and the President 
is going to discover this fact in the 
months ahead. 

McNamara did not seem to have any 
resentment at my calling it McNamara’s 
war, for at a press conference, in answer 
to a question about my labeling it as 
MeNamara's war,“ he said he accepted 
the description. I repeat this for the 
benefit of the Secretary of State, if he has 
not heard me say it before, but it was 
McNamara who was the primary drafter 
of the blueprints for the military opera- 
tions that have produced this shocking 
war. 

Mr. President, I shall introduce a res- 
olution today—and it is in the process 
of being typed—and I ask unanimous 
consent that my resolution be received 
before adjournment of the Senate today 
and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall submit before 
adjournment today a resolution, to be 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to determine whether or not the 
Senate wants to continue to seek to give, 
which it cannot do under the Constitu- 
tion, warmaking powers to the President 
of the United States in Asia, as the basis 
for hearing which I think the Foreign 
Relations Committee has a clear duty 
to conduct. 

I have been calling for the hearings 
for a long time. I applaud my colleague 
{Mrs. NEUBERGER] for the great speech 
she made the other day in which she, 
too, took the position that there ought 
to be a public hearing conducted by the 
Foreign Relations Committee in regard 
to American foreign policy in southeast 
Asia. 

I wish to say a word about the resolu- 
tion and the hearings that I hope will 
flow from it. It is important that the 
attention of the American people be fo- 
cused on American foreign policy as that 
attention has not been focused for many 
years. 

Mr. President, only the American peo- 
ple can stop it. I am satisfied of that. 
Only the American people, by making 
perfectly clear to their elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, can stop it; only 
by making clear to their President can it 
be stopped. 

The so-called support the President 
has been receiving for this war, through 
cleverly phrased polls, is due to the fact 
that the people believe this is the road to 
peace. But if the people realized—and I 
think the hearings will produce evidence 
that will leave no other determination 
on the part of the American people— 
that this administration is leading us 
into a massive war if we continue these 
policies, they will see that the President’s 
executive war in Asia is not the road to 
peace, but to a great collision. So far, 
the public has supported the administra- 
tion, as it usually does in foreign policy 
matters, on the basis of “the President 
knows best.” If the President placed 
the whole matter before the United Na- 
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tions the polls would show support for 
that, too. 

But the American people will not sup- 
port a war in Asia. 

Among the reasons why the President 
does not want to ask for a declaration of 
war is that it would put it squarely up to 
the people whether or not they want to go 
to war; and I am satisfied the answer 
would be No.“ 

Read the war message of President 
Woodrow Wilson, delivered before a joint 
session of Congress on the night of April 
2,1917. In that war message that great 
Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, 
pointed out that he was without consti- 
tutional authority to make war in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of war. And so is 
President Johnson without constitutional 
authority to kill, by his orders, through 
an executive war in Asia, a single Amer- 
ican boy without a declaration of war. 
He does not have constitutional power to 
make war without a declaration of war. 
Mr. President, one cannot tear up article 
I, section 8 of the Constitution and turn 
it into a scrap of paper and not endanger 
the American people by having other 
parts of the Constitution torn into pieces 
of paper. What is involved is whether 
we are going to have a constitutional 
form of government in the United States. 
That is what is at stake. 

I would have my President read the 
war message of the incomparable Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt following Pearl 
Harbor, for he, too, recognized that he 
was without power to make war without a 
declaration of war. 

What has happened to us that we 
stand by and permit an administration 
to send increasing hundreds of American 
boys to their slaughter in Vietnam with- 
out a declaration of war? A declaration 
of war would make it perfectly clear to 
the American people that the adminis- 
tration policy is not the road to peace but 
to war, and it would give an entirely dif- 
ferent result from any poll taken in this 
country. 

Mr. President, so, too, would a declara- 
tion of war would immediately thereafter 
completely change all of our inter- 
national law relations with every non- 
combatant nation in the world. This 
Nation knows that. Even this admin- 
istration also knows that we have very 
little support around the world for this 
war. 

As I said the other day, as chairman 
of the Parliamentary Senatorial Mission 
that went through Asia for 5 weeks, we 
found nothing but lipservice for Amer- 
ican policy in Asia. We found open crit- 
icism time and time again. 

Asian countries are the only support in 
Asia which we have—our own dependen- 
cies. Thailand is nothing but an Amer- 
ican militarized sanctuary. South Korea 
has lived off us ever since the truce, but 
interestingly enough, we have to keep a 
good many troops on the border between 
North Korea and South Korea. There 
has never been an hour of freedom in 
Korea either, as there has never been in 
South Vietnam. Although there have 
been some reforms in South Korea, there 
has been from the b a police 
state. And that is what we have in South 
Vietnam. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
OF WAR 

Mr. President, a declaration of war will 
put it squarely up to the noncombatant 
nations as to the course of action they 
will take as America, under its declara- 
tion of war, pursues that warmaking 
policy. 

I could raise many hypotheticals but 
I raise one, Does any Member of this 
body think that if we declare war against 
North Vietnam we will not immediately 
stretch a blockade against North Viet- 
nam? It is well recognized in interna- 
tional law that a blockade itself is an act 
of war, and that it is no better or stronger 
than its enforceability. 

The American people should ponder 
what will happen if we stretch a block- 
ade around North Vietnam. Will the 
Union Jack recognize it? If it does, it 
will be the first time in history that the 
Union Jack has ever been lowered to a 
blockade that the British Empire did not 
approve. 

We know the position of His Majesty's 
government earlier when in 1962, there 
was discussion of the blockade of Cuba. 
We soon discovered that the Union Jack 
would not be lowered to it. In my opin- 
ion, the Union Jack will not lower to any 
blockade of North Vietnam. 

What about the French flag, the Ca- 
nadian flag, the Italian flag? What 
about the flag of the ship of any com- 
batant nation? Do I have to ask the 
question: What about the Russian flag? 

In my opinion, probably the control- 
ling reason why this administration 
wants to fight an illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, executive war in Asia is that this 
administration knows that a formal dec- 
laration of war that would bring us back 
within the framework of our own Con- 
stitution would lead us into grave dif- 
ficulty with allies and foes alike. 

The first Russion ship we would sink 
in an attempt to force that blockade 
would take us into war with Russia, and 
that war would not be fought in Asia. 
That war would be fought in New York 
City, Washington, D.C., Detroit, San 
Francisco, Portland. That would be the 
beginning of the world war out of which 
no victors will come. 

This Senator arises today in the hope 
that there is still time for this Govern- 
ment to stop, look, and listen. 

Isay to the American people that there 
is time to make their views known, for 
I believe this war, if it is not stopped, if 
we do not get into the framework of in- 
ternational law, is certain to result in 
a great human holocaust. I am sorry. 

U.N. CHARTER STILL UNOBSERVED 


Read the statement of the American 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. 
Arthur Goldberg, setting forth his alibi 
in the administration rationalization for 
not following the specific mandate of the 
United Nations Charter. In his con- 
versations behind the scenes with mem- 
bers of the Security Council he finds that 
they do not want us to submit it to the 
Security Council. 

This great former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, this great lawyer knows 
better than to make a public utterance 
such as that, for he knows if the law 
calls upon us to submit the resolution it 
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should be submitted no matter who 
thinks they do not want to be put on the 
spot by its submission. 

As I have said so many times in the 
many speeches I have made from this 
desk in the past 2½ years, Russia and 
France do not want to be put on the spot 
in the Security Council. We can take 
judicial notice of that. However, they 
should be, and we should be taken off 
that spot. The Charter of the United 
Nations places upon us the same respon- 
sibility to take the threat to the peace 
in Asia to the Security Council. Am- 
bassador Goldberg recognized his re- 
sponsibility to do that at the time of the 
Pakistan-India War. Here we had the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
joining with the Russians in asking that 
that war be taken to the Security 
Council. 

What is wrong with the U.S. executive 
war in Asia being brought to the Security 
Council? I believe that that continues 
to be our clear duty, irrespective of what 
our Ambassador has said. 

I do not believe it is for any member 
or any combination of members of the 
United Nations to determine whether 
we shall carry out our treaty obligations. 
We should insist on carrying them out. 

Our current excuses amount to giving 
Russia a veto before we even present our 
case. 

As I close, Mr. President, I say that we 
should proceed without further delay 
to file such a resolution. We can ac- 
company it with an American state- 
ment of policy and recommendations and 
suggestions. We can suggest, as we file 
that resolution, that the Security Coun- 
cil has many alternatives, some of which 
I submitted, at his request, to the Presi- 
dent last summer, in a memorandum 
that he had asked me to prepare for him. 
I want the President to know that I stand 
on every one of the recommendations 
today, as I did last summer. 

One of the suggestions could be that 
the Security Council call a United Na- 
tions conference on this threat to the 
peace, or that the Security Council sug- 
gest to the members of the Geneva con- 
ference of 1954 that it be reconvened. 

Our position has shifted in regard to 
the Geneva conference. Not so many 
months ago, to suggest that there ought 
to be a reconvening of the Geneva con- 
ference was interpreted by some persons 
as almost an unpatriotic suggestion. 

Now we find that there has been a 
shift in our policy. Apparently there 
has developed an open attitude toward 
reconvening the Geneva conference. 

I would like to see the Geneva con- 
ference reconvened under the auspices 
of the United Nations, to see what it 
can do to set up an enforceable pro- 
tectorate or trusteeship under their juris- 
diction for as many years as it may 
take to bring about an economic and 
political situation in South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam that can result in a 
reunification of the area, and so that 
those poor people can, once again, un- 
derstand what peace means. 

If the Vietcong continues to control 
more than 75 percent of the land area 
and well over a third of the population, 
we must face up to a confrontation with 
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the ugly reality that it will be necessary 
to bring about peace under some kind 
of multilateral jurisdiction—not a U.S. 
jurisdiction—that will let those people, 
once again, live under the sunshine of 
peace instead of the fires of war. 

The hour is so solemn in the history 
and the destiny of this Nation that I be- 
lieve we shall have to come to grips with 
all points of view. It is for that reason 
that I submit a resolution calling for a 
hearing on the war in Vietnam, to the 
end of submitting to the Senate a pro- 
posal for a rescinding of the resolution of 
August 1964. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olutions will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 217) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
of all aspects of United States policies in 
Vietnam and in connection therewith shall 
hold such public hearings as it shall deem 
advisable. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 3 of Public Law 88 
408 the Congress hereby terminates the pro- 
visions of the resolution commonly referred 
to as the Southeast Asia Resolution. 


EXHIBIT 1 
THE VIETNAM CONFLICT: THE SUBSTANCE AND 
THE SHADOW 

(Report of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, Senator DANIEL K. 
Inouye, Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, and 
Senator J. CALEB Bocas, to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, January 
6, 1966) 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., January 3, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accord with a let- 
ter from the President dated November 7, 
1965 (see appendix I), Senators AIKEN, 
Muskie, Boccs, and Inouye joined me in a 
study mission to Europe and to Asia. The 
group was drawn in part from the Senate at 
large, rather than exclusively from the com- 
mittee, because it seemed to me that it 
would be useful to add to a joint effort of 
this kind, the views of Members who could 
bring other perspectives to the study. In 
this connection, the contributions of Sena- 
tors MUSKIE, Bocas, and INOUYE were excep- 
tional. Insofar as Senator AIKEN is con- 
cerned, he also provided not only a bi- 
partisan strength to our purposes, but his 
great wisdom and judgment and his knowl- 
edge based on a long Senate and committee 
experience, 

The mission took us to France, Poland, the 
Soviet Union, Rumania, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, and Japan. Consid- 
eration was given to the inclusion of both 
Pakistan and India in the itinerary. It was 
decided that it would be inadvisable to in- 
clude these two great countries, because the 
immediate difficulties with which they are 
beset over Kashmir are currently under 
active consideration before the United Na- 
tions, and it is the policy of the United States 
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to support fully the efforts of that interna- 
tional body to alleviate these difficulties. In 
the circumstances and in view of the nature 
of the group, we did not wish by our 
presence even to imply otherwise. To avoid 
any possible misunderstanding, therefore, we 
proceeded by a longer route from Bucharest 
to Aden and across the Indian Ocean to 
Ceylon, making courtesy calls en route in 
Riyadh and Taiz. 

On this mission, which took us more than 
30,000 miles in over 30 days, we met with 
many of our own officials abroad and with 
officials of other governments. We went not 
to propound but to ask, to listen, and to 
note. To the extent that we spoke, it was 
to stress the essential unity of the Nation, 
irrespective of party of personal view in mat- 
ters which affect the Nation in its relations 
with other nations. We emphasized the 
deep concern of the President and the people 
for peace, and the profound preference which 
this Nation has for the works of construction 
over those of destruction. We reiterated the 
deep and firm commitment of the United 
States to a just resolution of the conflict in 
Vietnam. 

We were at all times correctly and cour- 
teously received and, on occasion, with very 
great warmth. Conversations with the of- 
ficials of other governments were invariably 
frank, often animated, but never personally 
discourteous even where our points of view 
differed most markedly. Almost without ex- 
ception, officials put their cards on the table. 
We did the same. 

Reports covering the situation in Vietnam 
and on other aspects of the mission were sub- 
mitted to the President on December 19, 1965, 
the day following my return to Washington. 
Subsequently, these were discussed when I 
met with Secretaries Rusk and McNamara. 
A report reflecting the joint observations and 
conclusions of the group as the situation 
appeared to us in November-December 1965 
is now submitted herewith to you as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The situation in Vietnam and its world- 
wide ramifications constitute the gravest in- 
ternational problem which has confronted 
the United States in many years. In con- 
nection therewith, the forces of the United 
States in Vietnam (under Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland) are performing a profound 
service at great personal sacrifice on behalf 
of the Nation. It is essential that the full 
dimensions of the Vietnamese problem be 
explored and considered as thoroughly and 
as widely as practicable in present circum- 
stances. It was in the hope that a construc- 
tive contribution will be made to this explo- 
ration and discussion, that this report was 
prepared for the use of the committee and 
the Senate. There has also been included, as 
an appendix to this report, a study made 
public by a similar Senate group on a pre- 
vious Presidential mission 3 years ago (see 
appendix II). It may help to provide a use- 
ful perspective for the current situation in 
Vietnam. 

I should like to note before closing a 
matter of special interest to the committee. 
The Ambassadors and the officers of the 
Department of State abroad were immensely 
helpful to the mission. Administrative ar- 
rangements for the group were exceptionally 
effective and efficient. The knowledge, un- 
derstanding and diplomatic skills of the Em- 
bassy staffs which were placed at our disposal 
were generally outstanding in character. And 
the cooperation of the Defense Department, 
not only in providing efficient transporta- 
tion but in many other ways, was of the 
greatest value to us. 

The group had as escort from the Depart- 
ment of State, Minister Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
Mr. W. O. Trone, Director of the Office of 
Operations, Department of State, and Mr. 
Paul Kelly. The Department of Defense 
provided the services of Maj. Gen. Charles 
R. Roderick, Col. Frank Goss, and Lt. Col. 
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George L. J. Dalferes. The assistance of 
these men was highly effective in every re- 
spect and of the greatest value to the group. 
Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


VIETNAM CONFLICT: THE SUBSTANCE AND 
THE SHADOW 


A. Vietnam: The substance of war 


1. Introductory: The most important new 
factor in the war in Vietnam has been the 
introduction of large numbers of U.S. troops 
into South Vietnam and their direct entry 
into combat. This augmentation of the 
U.S. military role in Vietnam was a response 
to a near-desperate situation early in 1965. 
There is no question that the Government of 
Vietnam in Saigon was faced with a rapidly 
deteriorating position at that time. 

After the assassination of Ngo Dinh Diem, 
repeated coups had weakened the cohesive- 
ness of the central authority and acted to 
stimulate public disaffection and indifference 
to the war. At the same time, there was a 
greatly accelerated military drive by strength- 
ened Vietcong forces. Their control ex- 
panded over large areas of the country, 
particularly in provinces adjacent to the 
western borders. Communications and 
transportation between population centers 
became increasingly hazardous, except by 
Vietcong sufferance. In short, a total col- 
lapse of the Saigon government's authority 
appeared imminent in the early months of 
1965. 

U.S. combat troops in strength arrived at 
that point in response to the appeal of the 
Saigon authorities. The Vietcong counter 
response was to increase their military activ- 
ity with forces strengthened by intensified 
local recruitment and infiltration of regular 
North Vietnamese troops. With the change 
in the composition of opposing forces the 
character of the war also changed sharply. 

2. Military forces of the Government of 
Vietnam: The Government of Vietnam now 
has approximately 635,000 men under arms. 
Of this number, however, only about 300,000 
are regular troops of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines, with about 88 percent 
being Army troops. A general reserve of 
six airborne battalions and five marine 
battalions is equipped to fight anywhere in 
the country. 

The Vietnamese Government has six 
fighter-bomber squadrons. It also has a 
small navy, composed of sea, river, and 
coastal forces. 

In the total of 635,000 men there are also 
regional forces of about 120,000 men which 
act as a constabulary in the 43 Provinces. 
Each Province chief, who has a military as 
well as a civil capacity, has a number of 
regional force companies under his com- 
mand. Popular forces number about 140,000. 
Lightly armed, this group is recruited as a 
rule from local youth to act as defenders of 
villages and hamlets. A civilian irregular 
defense group is recruited by the Vietnamese 
Special Forces. It numbers about 25,000 and 
is posted in border areas for patrol purposes. 
Finally, there is a national police of about 
50,000 men. 

The total of 635,000 men in all categories 
is expected to be expanded in the current 
year, although a substantial increase is not 
anticipated. The sources of expanded re- 
cruitment are not great and, in any event, 
are shared with the Vietcong. Moreover, a 
high desertion rate continues, despite deter- 
mined efforts to reduce it. 

3. U.S. and international forces in Viet- 
nam: In 1962, U.S. military advisers and 
service forces in South Vietnam totaled ap- 
proximately 10,000 men. This number had 
increased by May of 1965 to about 34,000. 
At that time the American force was still 
basically an advisory organization. Ameri- 
cans, in regular combat units, were not yet 
engaged on the ground. U.S. helicopter 
companies were in use but only to supply 
tactical transportation to regular Vietnamese 
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units and the U.S. jet fighter-bombers in the 
country with the exception of two or three 
squadrons of aircraft were not yet engaged 
in support of the Vietnamese armed forces. 

By December 1965, however, there were ap- 
proximately 170,000 U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam. Additionally, there were about 
21,000 soldiers and marines from the Repub- 
lic of Korea; an infantry battalion and a 
battery of artillery, comprising some 1,200 
men, from Australia; and a New Zealand ar- 
tillery battery of about 150 men. 

The augmented U.S. ground forces were 
composed of two Army divisions, the Ist In- 
fantry Division and the Ist Air Cavalry Divi- 
sion, and two separate brigades, the Ist 
Brigade, 10lst Airborne Division, and the 
173d Airborne Brigade. The Australian and 
New Zealand troops were attached to the lat- 
ter group. A full U.S. Marine division rein- 
forced by a separate regiment was in Viet- 
nam with the support of six Marine fighter- 
bomber squadrons. 

The small Vietnamese coastal force was 
augmented by a number of U.S. naval ships 
and Coast Guard vessels. The U.S. 7th Fleet 
was off the Vietnamese coast. Planes from 
its carriers were active in the air campaign 
against North Vietnam. They were also re- 
inforcing the U.S. Air Force and Vietnamese 
fighter-bomber squadrons in operations in 
South Vietnam. 

Ten U.S. Air Force and Marine fighter- 
bomber squadrons were operating from five 
jet airfields in Vietnam; a sixth fleld was un- 
der construction. B-52 bombers from Guam 
were providing additional air strength, con- 
centrating on more remote Vietcong bases 
which had previously been immune to har- 
assment or attack. 

The magnitude of the expanded U.S. mili- 
tary effort has required a vastly enlarged sup- 
port complex. Starting almost from scratch 
in May of 1965, a logistic system has been 
built. There are four major logistic support 
areas. One is in the Saigon region, including 
Bien Hoa and Vung Tau. The other three 
are located along the coast, at Cam Ranh Bay, 
at Qui Nhon in Binh Dinh Province, and at 
Da Nang. The rapid infusion of American 
forces has strained the facilities of the new 
logistic system to the utmost, with long de- 
lays in unloading and moving equipment not 
unusual. There have also been and still are 
shortages of important items of supply de- 
spite efforts to eliminate these shortages. 

4. Relationship of United States and Viet- 
namese forces: From the point of view of 
American policy and practice, the war itself 
remains a Vietnamese war. The American 
command emphasizes that U.S. forces in 
Vietnam are there to support the Vietnamese 
and their armed forces in the effort to resist 
aggression by infiltration from the north and 
terrorism and subversion from within. Viet- 
namese sovereignty and the paramount role 
of the Vietnamese are meticulously respected 
and the supporting nature of the U.S. role 
is stressed. 

There is no combined or unified command 
of the international forces in Vietnam. Unit- 
ed States and Vietnamese forces work to- 
gether through coordination and cooperation. 
The commander of the U.S. forces maintains 
close liaison with the Vietnamese Minister of 
Defense and the chief of the joint general 
staff. Strategy and plans are devised to- 
gether. Parallel instructions are then issued 
to the respective commanders through corps 
and division to regimental level. In the 
execution of an operation a joint com- 
mand post is set up or liaison officers are 
exchanged and terrain is apportioned for tac- 
tical areas of operation. According to Amer- 
ican military commanders these arrange- 
mona have proved to be practical and work- 
able. 

5. Vietcong-North Vietnamese forces: In 
December 1965, the best available estimates 
placed Vietcong strength in South Vietnam 
at 230,000 men. This figure is double that of 
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3 years ago. Total Vietcong strength, appar- 
ently, is steadily increasing despite the se- 
rious casualties which these forces have suf- 
fered during the past few months. 

Of the present total, approximately 73,000 
are main force soldiers, including 14,000 reg- 
ular PAVN (People’s Army of North Viet- 
nam) troops from North Vietnam. The Viet- 
cong forces also include about 100,000 militia, 
some 17,000 support troops who operate 
along lines of communication, and approxi- 
mately 40,000 political cadres. It is estimated 
that the Vietcong, through local recruit- 
ment in the South and infiltration from the 
North, have the capability of a substantial 
increase in their numbers within a short 
period of time. 

Infiltration of men from North Vietnam 
through Laos has been going on for many 
years. It was confined primarily to political 
cadres and military leadership until about 
the end of 1964 when North Vietnam Regular 
Army troops began to enter South Vietnam 
by this route. It is anticipated that with 
the multiplication of routes through Laos the 
rate of infiltration is likely to increase three- 
fold from the present estimated 1,500 per 
month. The monsoon, which earlier was con- 
sidered to be of great significance in its ef- 
fect on the reinforcement capabilities of the 
Vietcong as well as on the ability of both 
sides to prosecute the war, has proved in 
experience to be of minor consequence if, 
indeed, of any consequence at all. 

6. Current state of the war: By November 
1965, American troops were directly involved 
in battle to a much greater degree than at 
any other time in the history of the Viet- 
namese conflict. At the same time, the in- 
tensity of the war itself reached a new high. 
The Vietcong initiated 1,038 incidents dur- 
ing the last week of November and the total 
number of incidents which had increased 
steadily throughout 1965, reached 3,588 in 
that month. These incidents involved 
armed attacks up to regimental strength as 
well as terrorism and sabotage of various 
kinds and antiaircraft fire against U.S. air- 
craft. In the later months of 1965 the trend 
was toward larger attacks, except in the Me- 
kong Delta where there were numerous 
small-scale actions. 

With the increase in the intensity of the 
conflict, there were increased numbers of 
casualties among all participants. In the 
month of November 1965, alone, 469 Ameri- 
cans were killed in action, a figure represent- 
ing about 35 percent of all Americans killed 
in action in the war until that date. In ad- 
dition, 1,470 Americans were listed as wound- 
ed and 33 as missing. During the same 
month the South Vietnamese Army reported 
956 soldiers killed in action, 2,030 wounded, 
and 355 missing. The Vietcong, for their 
part, are estimated to have lost 5,300 men 
killed in the month and, in addition, 595 
were taken prisoner. Many of these casual- 
ties were regulars of the North Vietnamese 
Army. 

7. The security situation in South Vietnam: 
The presence of U.S. combat forces has acted 
to arrest the deterioration in general secu- 
rity in Government-controlled parts of South 
Vietnam. It has also improved the ability 
of the Vietnamese Government to hold Sai- 
gon, the strategic heart of the country, the 
coastal bases, and certain other key areas in 
the country. In the latter connections, it 
should be noted that a strategic route (19) 
from the coast to the western highlands has 
been reopened for convoyed ground traffic to 
Pleiku, a major military strong point in the 
western highlands. On certain other roads, 
an improvement in security is also reported. 

8. Vietcong reactions: Faced by a blunting 
of their military efforts, the Vietcong have 
reacted strongly to the new situation. Be- 
ginning in June an estimated 1,500 North 

Vietnamese troops per month have entered 
South Vietnam through Laos and this num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. The estimates are 
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that at least seven regiments of regular 
troops from North Vietnam are now in the 
country with more on the way. At the same 
time the Vietcong have in recent months 
greatly stepped up the recruiting, induction, 
and training of South Vietnamese in the 
densely populated delta region. They have 
increased their small-scale attacks in that 
area, aiming apparently at isolated outposts 
and at demoralizing the regional and popu- 
lar forces as well as harassing lines of supply 
and communication. 

The stepped-up activity of the Vietcong 
in the countryside has been paralleled by an 
effort on the part of the Government forces 
to strengthen their control over the popula- 
tion in the base areas and their immediate 
environs. These base areas themselves are 
held in some force. At the U.S. Marine base 
at Da Nang, for example, the perimeter of 
security has been pushed out about 10 miles. 
The bulk of the U.S. Marine forces, however, 
is now preoccupied in defense within that 
perimeter. Nevertheless, it is still possible 
for the Vietcong to bypass the defenders and 
penetrate the area in sporadic hit-and-run 
raids. Communications between the base 
areas along the coast are still subject to Viet- 
cong ambush and attack. 

In Saigon, heavily defended as it is, the 
rattle of automatic weapons fire or the ex- 
plosion of mortar shells in the outskirts of 
the city are not uncommon sounds by day or 
by night. Vietcong ability to carry out 
terroristic attacks within the city itself is 
from time to time made evident. Indeed, it 
is considered by some that Saigon with its 
many vulnerabilities to sabotage and terror- 
ism and Hanoi with its exposure to air at- 
tack are mutual hostages, one for the other. 

9. Impart of increased American forces on 
the Vietnamese: The arrival in Vietnam of 
American combat troops in large numbers 
has had an immediate positive psychological 
effect on Government-held areas. Not only 
has there been an improvement of morale in 
the Government and the Armed Forces, there 
has also been a return of confidence among 
Vietnamese civilians. This is especially true 
in Saigon where the increased American pres- 
ence is taken as insurance against an immi- 
nent collapse of the existing structure.’ Po- 
litically and commercially minded Vietnam- 
ese, seeing that the United States had so 
far committed itself, have found renewed 
courage and confidence. 

Of great significance is the fact that there 
has been a period of Government stability 
in Vietnam following the arrival of additional 
U.S. troops. This stability is more essential 
than ever for the maintenance of public con- 
fidence after the debilitating consequences of 
the repeated coups which followed the assas- 
sination of President Diem. It is also vital 
for the effective prosecution of the war and 
the formulation and carrying out of social, 
economic, and political reform programs. 

10. The government of Gen. Nguyen Cao 
Ky: The new leadership in Government 
which is drawn largely from military circles, 
is young and hopeful, but with little knowl- 
edge of politics. Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky, the 
Prime Minister, recognizes that a purely mili- 
tary solution to the problems of Vietnam is 
not possible. Security and social and eco- 
nomic reform, in his view, must proceed hand 
in hand in order to gain the support of the 
people. 

The new leaders express the intention of 
moving toward some form of representative 
civilian government, taking into account the 
history and needs of the Vietnamese people. 
They speak of a consultative assembly to pre- 

i The illustrative story is told of the Viet- 
namese professional man who sold his house 
in Saigon in January of 1965 in despair over 
the deteriorating situation, only to buy back 
the same house later in the year, following 
the arrival of American troops, for twice the 
price at which he had sold it. 
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pare the way for a constitution and hearings 
throughout the country on the constitution 
with a view to a referendum at the end of 
1966. The referendum, according to their 
concepts, would be followed by elections to a 
legislative body by the end of 1967, if by 
that time elections can be held without in- 
timidation in as much as two-thirds of the 
country. Some observers believe that, per- 
haps, not more than 25 percent of the vil- 
lages under Government control in South 
Vietnam would be free from intimidation at 
an election at the present time. 

In addition to prosecuting the war, the 
Government of Vietnam is seeking to initi- 
ate measures to protect and improve the 
welfare of the population. With the indis- 
pensable assistance of U.S. aid, food, and 
other commodities are being imported into 
the country to meet current needs and to 
insure that the price of staples such as rice, 
fish, and canned milk remain within the 
reach of the people. 

11. The pacification or civic action pro- 
gram: A new effort is also being made to 
bring the people of the villages into closer 
and firmer rapport with the Government. In 
the period following the fall of the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dinh Diem, the so-called pacifi- 
cation or civic action program which brought 
government, police, economic, and social or- 
ganization into the hamlets, was allowed in 
large measure to lapse. Due to subsequent 
changes of government, there were eventually 
only a very few people left to carry on this 
work. Military necessity required the Gov- 
ernment to concentrate on attempting to 
stop Vietcong military advances. 

The present Government is once again 
seeking to create an organization to carry out 
a program of pacification or civic action. 
Screening the cadres left from the programs 
of previous governments, a basic group has 
been selected. Together with additional 
groups to be trained it is expected that a total 
number adequate to meet the needs for 
pacification teams in the priority areas 
chosen by the Government of Vietnam will 
be available by the end of 1966. 

The present plan for pacification work is 
regarded by observers as more thorough and 
more realistic than previous efforts. It con- 
templates teams remaining in each village 
for an initial period of several months with 
subsequent followups over a period of at least 
1 year. The belief is that the inhabitants 
can generally be sufficiently won over to the 
side of the Government in that period and 
conditions established where elections for 
local officials can be held. It is realized, 
however, that even then the work cannot be 
considered as completed. 

12. Other programs: In addition to giving 
strong support to the pacification program, 
the new Government has numerous other 
plans to better the lot of the people. There 
are, for example, projects to improve the pay 
of the troops, construct low-cost housing, 
and redistribute land. In this connection a 
program has been inaugurated to give 700,000 
acres of land to 180,000 farmers. It is gen- 
erally recognized that Government programs 
of this kind, many of which have been at- 
tempted in various forms before, will require 
years before any substantial political effect 
upon the population can be anticipated. 

13. Economic aspects of the conflict: The 
Government of Vietnam has also instituted 
a resources control program in an effort to 
restrict the Vietcong’s ability to get the 
things they need to carry on the war. In 
most parts of Vietnam, which is a naturally 
rich and productive country, it is not dif- 
ficult to obtain enough food to support life. 
This is particularly true in the fertile and 
densely populated delta of the south with its 
great ricefields and network of intercon- 
necting canals. The Vietcong obtain money 
by many means, including taxation and ex- 
tortion, and they can and do use these funds 
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to purchase food in the countryside and med- 
icines in district and provincial towns. The 
Vietcong can and do attack trucks and con- 
voys on the roads and seize the weapons, 
ammunition, and the other goods which they 
may carry. 

By a system of rationing, identity cards, 
and resource control, including checkpoints 
and mobile control teams, however, the 
Government hopes to stop the Vietcong 
from obtaining key commodities such as 
food and medicines in key areas such as the 
highlands, which is a deficit region. In 
other areas it is hoped that the system will 
make goods less available for the Vietcong 
and more difficult for them to obtain. 

It must be said that there is also a re- 
verse side to this picture. The Vietcong, 
operating in the countryside, have the 
ability to restrict the flow of food to cities 
and population centers such as Saigon. 
Vegetables, for example, come to Saigon from 
Dalat in the central highlands. Sugar also 
comes to Saigon along the same road which 
is controlled in part by the Vietcong. It is 
common knowledge that commodities reach- 
ing Saigon’s markets by road from the Dalat 
area have paid a tax to the Vietcong before 
reaching the city and that unless the tax is 
paid they will not reach the city. The fact 
is plain: Much of Saigon’s indigenous food 
and commodity supply depends on the suf- 
ferance of the Vietcong and on payments 
to them. 

The ravages of war and terrorism, how- 
ever, are taking a toll of the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity. Rice fields and rubber 
plantations in areas that are being bombed 
and fought over no longer produce their 
contribution to feed the people and to nour- 
ish the economy. Fledgling enterprises in 
outlying areas, cut off from supplies and 
from markets by interrupted communica- 
tions, wither and fail. 

Along with increased Vietcong activity in 
the delta in recent months, there has been 
growing Vietcong restriction on the flow of 
rice from that region to the Saigon market. 
The result is that Vietnam, a rice surplus 
region, in 1966, will have to import at least 
300,000 tons of rice from abroad under U.S. 
aid programs to feed the population of the 
cities and towns under the Government’s 
control. 

Although, as has been said, the arrival of 
large numbers of American troops has gone 
far to restore business confidence in the 
cities of Vietnam, there have been adverse 
effects as well. One of these is the creation 
of a labor shortage, particularly among 
skilled workers, as men have been drained 
away from normal areas of employment to 
the base complexes and other regions where 
construction projects are being pushed to 
create the logistic structure and other facili- 
ties required by the American forces. 

Inflationary pressures resulting from the 
war and the changed U.S. role have thus far 
been kept within bounds. Saigon itself, 
however, has an overstimulated atmosphere 
of almost hectic prosperity, in some re- 
spects, as the impact of spending by Ameri- 
can servicemen and the effect of U.S. defense 
expenditure make themselves felt. There 
are also the beginnings of the rumblings of 
personal discontent and antagonism which 
generally characterize the reaction to any 
nation to the sudden infusion of a large body 
of foreign forces. 

14. Summation: In sum, the overall con- 
trol of the country remains about the same 
as it was at the beginning of 1965. It is 
estimated that about 22 percent of the popu- 
lation is under Vietcong control and that 
about 18 percent inhabits contested areas. 
About 60 percent of the population in the 
country is, at present, under some form of 
government control, largely because of its 
hold on Saigon and other cities and large 
towns. 
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The population of the cities has been aug- 
mented by a great number of refugees. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in number, they are for 
the greater part composed of people who 
have fled to the cities in an effort to escape 
the spreading intensity of the war. In this 
sense, they are unlike the refugees who came 
from North Vietnam in 1954. These earlier 
refugees consciously chose to leave their an- 
cestral homes and come south permanently, 
rather than accept a Communist regime. 
The new refugees, for the most part, are be- 
lieved merely to be waiting for an end to the 
fighting in order to return to their homes 
and land. 

The Vietcong have stepped up sabotage, 
terrorism, and hit-and-run attacks in the 
Government-held areas which are, princi- 
pally, cities and major towns and indetermi- 
nate, but limited, extensions outward from 
them. Harassment by United States and 
Vietnamese air attack and airborne forces 
has increased in the firmly held Vietcong 
areas of South Vietnam which are almost 
entirely rural. And, of course, North Viet- 
nam has been brought under air attack. 

In general, however, what the Saigon gov- 
ernment held in the way of terrain in the 
early months of 1965 (and it was already 
considerably less than was held at the time 
of the assassination of Ngo Dinh Diem), is 
still held. What was controlled then by the 
Vietcong is still controlled by the Vietcong. 
What lay between was contested at the out- 
set of 1965 and is still contested. 


B. Vietnam and the Nations of Asia 


Other nations of Asia generally view the 
conflict in Vietnam with great concern. 
Those countries nearest to Vietnam see in 
the spread and increasing intensity of the 
warfare a heightened danger of a spillover 
into their territory. They sense that the 
longer the conflict continues and the more 
it escalates the greater becomes this danger 
to themselves. Furthermore, they fear the 
effect upon their own future should all of 
Vietnam become a Communist state. 

Laos already finds itself deeply although 
unwillingly involved on the fringes of the 
war in Vietnam. The fighting within Laos, 
which continues despite the 1962 Geneva 
agreement, is now a closely interwoven part 
of the Vietnamese struggle. The connection 
is most pronounced in the eastern part of 
Laos which lies within the control of the 
Communist Pathet Lao forces. This region, 
the so-called Laotian panhandle, is a natural 
infiltration route for men and supplies from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam. A long 
border abutting on South Vietnam makes it 
possible for troops and equipment from 
Hanoi to reach far south through Commu- 
nist-controlled territory in Laos with a min- 
imum of risk before being diverted across 
the border into South Vietnam by any num- 
ber of lateral communications routes. New 
roads have been constructed through this 
mountainous terrain along which men and 
supplies can pass, for the most part un- 
detected, protected as they are in some re- 
gions by double canopies of jungle foliage. 
These roads are not easily susceptible to 
aerial interdiction. 

Cambodia, in a different manner and to a 
much lesser extent than Laos, is already di- 
rectly touched by the fighting in Vietnam. 
There are repeated charges that Cambodian 
territory is being used as a base for Vietcong 
operations. That is possible in view of the 
remoteness and obscurity of the border but 
there is no firm evidence of any such or- 
ganized usage and no evidence whatsoever 
that any alleged usage of Cambodian soil is 
with the sanction much less the assistance of 
the Cambodian Government. Prince Sihan- 
ouk responded immediately to a recent al- 
legation that the Cambodian port of Sihan- 
oukville is being used to transship supplies 
to the Vietcong by calling for an investiga- 
tion by the International Control Commis- 
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sion which was set up under the Geneva 
accords of 1954. 

Cambodia’s overwhelming concern is the 
preservation of its national integrity which, 
in times past, has been repeatedly violated by 
more powerful neighbors and is still subject 
to occasional forays from a minor dissident 
movement (the Khmer Serai) which has been 
allowed to base itself in the neighboring na- 
tions. Cambodia seeks recognition and re- 
spect of its borders by all parties to the con- 
flict. It asks to be left to live in peace so that 
it may concentrate on its own problems and 
internal development. The Cambodians have 
made great internal progress, largely through 
their own efforts supplemented by a judi- 
cious use of aid from the United States in the 
past and from other nations both in the past 
and at the present time. They have a peace- 
ful and productive nation with an intense 
sense of national unity and loyalty to Prince 
Sihanouk. 

The fact that fighting in South Vietnam 

has raged close to the border and there have, 
as a result, been occasional border incursions 
and bombing of Cambodian territory has 
caused the deepest concern to the Cambodian 
Government. Cambodia can be expected to 
make the most vigorous efforts to resist be- 
coming directly involved in the struggle 
surging through South Vietnam and to re- 
pel to the best of its capability, direct and 
organized invasions of its territory which 
may stem from the mounting tempo of the 
war, 
Thailand, the only country on the south- 
east Asian mainland directly allied with the 
United States, seeks to cooperate with the 
United States as an ally while avoiding a 
spillover of the war into Thai territory. That 
course is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain. Thailand has a larger number of 
North Vietnamese living in its northeast re- 
gion bordering on Laos. This element re- 
tains an affinity for Hanoi and is susceptible 
to its influence. Moreover, in the recent past 
Peiping has brought to the forefront a Thai 
leader in exile and has increased the intensity 
of its propaganda attacks against Thailand. 
Reports of terrorism and sabotage in the 
northeast of Thailand are increasing. 

The Vietnamese war was brought very close 
to Thai territory in November 1965. A Pathet 
Lao military thrust toward the Laotian town 
of Thakkek on the Mekong, which was sup- 
ported by North Vietnamese troops, was for- 
tuitously driven back by Government forces. 
Had it not been repelled, the war in effect, 
would have reached the point where it made 
direct contact with Thailand's frontier. 

Nations in Asia more geographically remote 
from the war in South Vietnam are nonethe- 
less conscious of the dangers to the entire 
area as the struggle in South Vietnam be- 
comes more prolonged and ever more intense. 
These countries range from neutral and non- 
alined Burma through such allies of the 
United States as the Philippines and Japan. 

Each of the countries of Asia has its own 
internal problems. Each has varying degrees 
of internal stability. Each has as a principal 
concern, the avoidance of direct involvement 
in the Vietnamese conflict. With the excep- 
tion of Korea, there is little likelihood of 
substantial material help from these sources 
in providing military assistance in South 
Vietnam. Others are either unwilling or re- 
luctant to become involved in a military 
sense or are unable to do so because of inner 
difficulties or the broader strategic require- 
ments of the Asian situation. Even with re- 
spect to Korea, it is obvious that any with- 
drawal of forces for use in Vietnam creates 
new problems of military balance as between 
North and South Korea. It should not be 
overlooked that peace in the Korean Penin- 
sula is still held together only by a tenuous 
truce. 

The Asian nations generally are aware of 
their own relative powerlessness to influence 
the main course of events, or, in the final 
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analysis, to control their own destinies should 
the conflict in Vietnam ultimately develop 
into a confrontation between the United 
States and Communist China with all that 
such an eventuality might imply for the 
peace of Asia and the world. In Japan, for 
example, there is a deep anxiety over the 
possible consequences to that nation of such 
a confrontation if it should materialize. The 
memory of the escalation of the limited Man- 
churian incident of 30 years ago into a seem- 
ingly interminable war on the mainland of 
China is not yet dead in Japan. 

To sum up, then, the nations of Asia rec- 
ognize the immense importance to themselves 
of what is transpiring in Vietnam. But they 
also recognize their own limitations in the 
face of it. Their immediate preoccupation, 
in any event, is with their own internal prob- 
lems and development. Throughout the area 
there is a continuing interest in activities 
involving peaceful cooperation for economic 
development, The Peace Corps is generally 
welcomed wherever it operates and, notably, 
in the Philippines. The new Asian Develop- 
ment Bank is being launched with consider- 
able enthusiasm. The Mekong project has 
warm support throughout the region and con- 
siderable interest in Cambodia, which is 
central to the concept. 

It is clear that none of the nations of the 
area desires the domination of either China 
or the United States. Given a choice, it is 
doubtful that any nation would like to see 
the influence of the United States withdrawn 
completely from southeast Asia. Generally 
speaking, the nations of the area welcome 
peaceful ties with the United States and our 
participation in the development of the re- 
gion if that participation does not become 
overwhelming. 

C. The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 

Without exception the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Rumania give full and firm sup- 
port to the position of Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong. They are quick in their denunciation 
of the U.S. role in South Vietnam and 
vehement against U.S. bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

Parts of this solidarity is undoubtedly de- 
rived from ideological affinities. Whatever 
attitudes they may manifest toward Com- 
munist China, and they vary, it is clear that 
responsibility for the continuation of the 
conflict in Vietnam is assigned to the United 
States and this is regarded as an impediment 
to improvement in political relations with 
this country. 

There is no reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union, in present circumstances, sees its way 
clear or, in fact, is anxious to play a sig- 
nificant role to assist in bringing an end to 
hostilities in Vietnam. The Soviet Union 
has steadfastly refused to join with the 
United Kingdom, the other Cochairman of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference, in calling for a 
reconvening of that Conference. They have 
emphasized repeatedly in public statements 
as well as in other ways that they have no 
intention of taking an initiative for peace in 
Vietnam at this time. 

The countries of Eastern Europe have rea- 
son for concern over the continuation of the 
conflict in Vietnam and its escalation. Some 
of these reasons have to do with their own 
national preoccupations and the situation 
in Europe. Both Poland and Rumania, for 
example, have a very substantial trade with 
the Western World and remain interested in 
increased trade with the United States should 
conditions permit. Both might well be dis- 
posed to make a contribution to a settlement 
of the Vietnam problem to the extent their 
capabilities permit but only should they see 
some possibility of success. 

D. Communist China 

Behind the war in Vietnam, behind the 
fears and preoccupations of other Asian na- 
tions and through the attitudes of the 
Eastern European countries and the Soviet 
Union runs the shadow of Communist China. 
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Until now the Chinese Communists have 
not introduced their manpower directly into 
the conflict although they clearly 
that the war may reach that point. They 
recognize, too, that the war may impinge 
upon China herself at some point and have 
begun to make preliminary preparations for 
that eventuality. 

For the present, however, the Chinese ap- 
pear to take the view that their direct in- 
tervention in Vietnam is not required since: 
(1) the war in South Vietnam is a people’s 
war which the Vietcong are winning; (2) 
North Vietnam is successfully defending it- 
self; (3) the more the United States escalates 
the war the higher our casualties will be and 
the more discouraged we will become; and 
(4) the United States cannot win, in any 
event, according to Chinese theories. 

It is from Communist China that Hanoi 
and the Vietcong derive the bulk of their out- 
side material support. It is from Communist 
China that there has also flowed encourage- 
ment of resistance to negotiation or com- 
promise. As the war escalates and Hanoi 
becomes ever more dependent upon Chinese 
support, a dependence which Soviet aid at 
best only tempers, the likelihood also in- 
creases that North Vietnam will not be able 
to negotiate a settlement without at least 
the tacit consent of China. In fact, that 
point may already have been reached. 


E. Concluding comments 


A rapid solution to the conflict in Vietnam 
is not in immediate prospect. This would ap- 
pear to be the case whether military victory 
is pursued or negotiations do, in fact, ma- 
terialize. 

Insofar as the military situation is con- 
cerned, the large-scale introduction of U.S. 
forces and their entry into combat has 
blunted but not turned back the drive of 
the Vietcong. The latter have responded to 
the increased American role with a further 
strengthening of their forces by local re- 
cruitment in the south and reinforcements 
from the north and a general stepping up of 
military activity. As a result the lines re- 
main drawn in South Vietnam in substan- 
tially the same pattern as they were at the 
outset of the increased U.S. commitment. 
What has changed basically is the scope and 
intensity of the struggle and the part which 
is being played by the forces of the United 
States and those of North Vietnam. 

Despite the great increase in American 
military commitment, it is doubtful in view 
of the acceleration of Vietcong efforts that 
the constricted position now held in Vietnam 
by the Saigon Government can continue to be 
held for the indefinite future, let alone ex- 
tended, without a further augmentation of 
American forces on the ground. Indeed, if 
present trends continue, there is no assur- 
ance as to what ultimate increase in Ameri- 
can military commitment will be required 
before the conflict is terminated. For the 
fact is that under present terms of reference 
and as the war has evolved, the question is 
not one of applying increased U.S. pressure 
to a defined military situation but rather of 
pressing against a military situation which 
is, in effect, open ended. How open is de- 
pendent on the extent to which North Viet- 
nam and its supporters are willing and able 
to meet increased force by increased force. 
All of mainland southeast Asia, at least, can- 
not be ruled out as a potential battlefield. 
As noted, the war has already expanded sig- 
nificantly into Laos and is beginning to lap 
over the Cambodian border while pressures 
increase in the northeast of Thailand. 

Even if the war remains substantially with- 
in its present limits, there is little founda- 
tion for the expectation that the Government 
of Vietnam in Saigon will be able, in the near 
future, to carry a much greater burden than 
it is now carrying. This is in no sense a re- 
flection on the caliber of the current leaders 
of Vietnam. But the fact is that they are, as 
other Vietnamese Governments have been 
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over the past decade, at the beginning of a 
beginning in dealing with the problems of 
popular mobilization in support of the Gov- 
ernment. They are starting, moreover, from 
a point considerably behind that which pre- 
valled at the time of President Diem’s assas- 
sination. Under present concepts and plans, 
then, what lies ahead is, literally, a vast and 
continuing undertaking in social engineer- 
ing in the wake of such military progress as 
may be registered. And for many years to 
come this task will be very heavily dependent 
on U.S. foreign aid. 

The basic concept of present American pol- 
icy with respect to Vietnam casts the United 
States in the role of support of the Vietnam- 
ese Government and people. This concept 
becomes more difficult to maintain as the 
military participation of the United States 
undergoes rapid increase. Yet a change in 
the basic concept could have a most unfor- 
tunate impact upon the Vietnamese people 
and the world at large. What is involved here 
is the necessity for the greatest restraint in 
word and action, lest the concept be eroded 
and the war drained of a purpose with mean- 
ing to the people of Vietnam. 

This danger is great, not only because of 
the military realities of the situation but 
also because, with a few exceptions, assist- 
ance has not been and is not likely to be 
forthcoming for the war effort in South 
Vietnam from nations other than the United 
States. On the contrary, as it now appears, 
the longer the war continues in its present 
pattern and the more it expands in scope, 
the greater will become the strain placed 
upon the relations of the United States with 
allies both in the Far East and in Europe. 

Many nations are deeply desirous of an 
end to this conflict as quickly as possible. 
Few are specific as to the manner in which 
this end can be brought about or the shape 
it is likely to take. In any event, even though 
other nations, in certain circumstances, may 
be willing to play a third-party role in bring- 
ing about negotiations, any prospects for ef- 
fective negotiations at this time (and they 
are slim) are likely to be largely dependent 
on the initiatives and efforts of the com- 
batants. 

Negotiations at this time, moreover, if they 
do come about, and if they are accompanied 
by a cease-fire and standfast, would serve to 
stabilize a situation in which the majority of 
the population remains under nominal gov- 
ernment control but in which dominance of 
the countryside rests largely in the hands of 
the Vietcong. What might eventually mate- 
rialize through negotiations from this situa- 
tion cannot be foreseen at this time with 
any degree of certainty. 

That is not, to say the least, a very satis- 
factory prospect. What needs also to be 
borne in mind, however, is that the visible 
alternative at this time and under present 
terms of reference is the indefinite expan- 
sion and intensification of the war which 
will require the continuous introduction of 
additional U.S. forces. The end of that course 
cannot be foreseen, either, and there are no 
grounds for optimism that the end is likely 
to be reached within the confines of South 
Vietnam or within the very near future. 

In short, such choices as may be open are 
not simple choices. They are difficult and 
painful choices and they are beset with many 
imponderables. The situation, as it now ap- 
pears, offers only the very slim prospect of 
a just settlement by negotiations or the alter- 
native prospect of a continuance of the con- 
flict in the direction of a general war on the 
Asian mainland. 

APPENDIX I 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 7, 1965. 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mrz: It would be helpful to have 
the firsthand observations of yourself and 
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some of your Senate colleagues on the situa- 
tion in various areas abroad. I have in mind, 
in particular, the state of our relations with 
nations in Eastern Europe, southeast Asia, 
and Vietnam, and such other areas as in 
your discretion you might see fit to include. 

I anticipate that this mission would result 
in reports by yourself and your colleagues 
which would provide useful supplements to 
the flow of information which comes through 
the regular channels of the executive branch. 
Moreover, the mission would provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to emphasize abroad the 
unity of the U.S. Government in the pursuit 
of an equitable peace in Vietnam and stable 
and mutually satisfying relations with all 
nations similarly inclined. 

I know your burdens have been heavy 
during the Ist session of the 89th Congress. 
Nevertheless, I do hope you will see your 
way clear to undertake this mission and I 
assure you of the full cooperation and assist- 
ance of the executive branch in carrying out 
its purpose. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
APPENDIX IT 
FEBRUARY 25, 1963. 
VIETNAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Report of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator 
J. CALEB Boccs, Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
and Senator BENJAMIN A. SMITH to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. 
Senate) 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Transmitted herewith 
is a report pursuant to a study mission 
‘abroad undertaken by Senators Boces and 
PELL, former Senator Smith, and myself last 
fall in compliance with a request of the 
President The enclosed report which fol- 
lows deals with the situation in Vietnam 
and southeast Asia. I should note that the 
group was in India at the height of the 
Sino-Indian military crisis and in the south- 
east Asian region when the revolt in Brunei 
erupted. We were afforded, thereby, an un- 
usual opportunity to familiarize ourselves 
with both situations. 

This is the fifth report growing out of the 
mission. As I wrote you in forwarding the 
group's first report to the committee, I com- 
municated directly to the President on De- 
cember 26 our findings on the Berlin-Euro- 
pean situation, the Sino-Indian dispute, and 
Vietnamese-southeast Asian developments. 
Additional observations pertaining largely 
to the administration of policies overseas 
were transmitted to the Secretary of State 
on January 7. With reference to the Peace 
Corps, the Director, Mr. Sargent Shriver, was 
apprised orally of certain findings on Janu- 
ary 17. 

The focus of the enclosed report is South 
Vietnam. In that nation the commitment 
of the United States is the most direct and 
deepest in southeast Asia, involving as it 
does about 12,000 Americans on dangerous 
assignment and public expenditures at an 
annual level of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. What transpires in Vietnam inevitably 
colors the course of U.S. policy throughout 
southeast Asia. 

Writing in an individual vein, I should 
note that my recent visit to Vietnam was 
the fourth in a decade. I had previously 
traveled to that country in 1953, 1954, and 
1955 and have watched, with interest, devel- 
opments in that country in subsequent 
years. 


1See appended copy of a letter from the 
President, dated Oct. 22, 1962. 

Berlin in a Changing Europe,” report to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. 
Senate, January 1963. 
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I have a great admiration for President 
Ngo Dinh Diem which dates from his excep- 
tional achievements in the transition to in- 
dependence (1954-55). In that period his 
personal courage, integrity, determination, 
and authentic nationalism were essential 
factors in forestalling a total collapse in 
South Vietnam and in bringing a measure of 
order and hope out of the chaos, intrigue, 
and widespread corruption. 

Nevertheless, it would be a disservice to my 
country not to voice a deep concern over the 
trend of events in Vietmam in the 7 years 
which have elapsed since my last visit. What 
is most disturbing is that Vietnam now ap- 
pears to be, as it was then, only at the be- 
ginning of a beginning in coping with its 
grave inner problems. All of the current 
difficulties existed in 1955, along with hope 
and energy to meet them. But it is 7 years 
later and $2 billion of U.S. aid later. Yet, 
substantially the same difficulties remain if, 
indeed, they have not been compounded. 

I wish to note in closing the exceptional 
contribution of the other members of the 
group to the work of the mission. Although 
not of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
their participation was full, energetic, and 
indispensable. The report which follows is 
the product of our joint observations and 
effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


VIETNAM AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
1. INTRODUCTORY 


In the fall of 1962, Chinese forces moved 
out of Tibet in an assault on the Indian 
Army in the North East Frontier Agency 
(NEPA). The Chinese action was unex- 
pected, militant, and relentless, and it car- 
ried deep into Indian territory, almost to the 
banks of the Brahmaputra River. Then the 
advance halted as suddenly as it had begun 
and the Chinese staged a unilateral with- 
drawal. 

Ostensibly the action arose from a border 
dispute which for some time had been the 
subject of negotiations between Delhi and 
Peiping. But it also constituted the first 
unabashed use of Chinese military power in 
strength against an independent southern 
Asian neighbor in modern times The power 
was employed, moreover, in a most humili- 
ating fashion against India, with which Pei- 
ping had assiduously cultivated friendly rela- 
tions for some years. These unusual factors 
suggested that, beyond border considerations, 
there were other implications in the affair. 
It might well have been designated, as many 
observers believed, to discredit Indian lead- 
ership and to demonstrate to nations of 
southeast Asia that the new China could be 
ruthless or magnanimous but, either way, it 
was the power to be reckoned with in Asia. 

A short time after the Sino-Indian clash, 
a second outbreak of violence occurred 2,000 
miles to the south in Brunei. By contrast, 
this incident was associated not with a pro- 
jection of outside power toward southeast 
Asia but with its recession from the region. 
To be sure, the Brunei revolt contained 
obscure inner regional implications, involy- 
ing Malaya, Indonesia, and perhaps even the 
Philippines. The violence, however, came 
only after it was clear that the British in- 
tended to withdraw from remaining political 
responsibilities in southeast Asia by fostering 
a Malaysian federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Brunei, Sarawak, and North Borneo. 

These two contrasting incidents under- 
score the basic problem which southeast 
Asia has posed for U.S. policies for more than 
a decade. On the one hand, the Brunei in- 
cident foreshadows the completion of West- 
ern European political and military with- 


Although it caused deep concern, it is 
doubtful that the Chinese suppression of the 
Tibetan revolt was generally regarded in this 
fashion in India and in most of Asia. 
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drawal from the region. On the other hand, 
the Sino-Indian clash points clearly to the 
possibility of a deeper projection of Chinese 
power into southeast Asia. 

This latter possibility has existed, of 
course, for some time. Considerable Chinese 
Communist influence already is present, 
quite in addition to the large Chinese com- 
mercial communities which have long been 
established in southeast Asia. Heretofore, 
however, Peiping's influence has been diplo- 
matic, ideological, economic, and only in- 
directly military, as in the case of aid to 
North Vietnam. But the Sino-Indian clash 
makes clear that it is now necessary for the 
southeast Asian nations to reckon with the 
enlargement of the Chinese role at any time 
to include the direct use of military power 
in a full modern revival of the classic pat- 
tern of Chinese imperial techniques in south- 
east Asia. 

That such is the possibility serves to 
emphasize the hiatus of power and respon- 
sibility which has been left in southeast 
Asia by the Western European withdrawal. 
The small independent states, mostly suc- 
cessors to colonial regimes, have been unable 
to fill the breach out of their present capabil- 
ities. While these states have immense po- 
tential, they are still weak and much of 
their social structure is inadequate to the 
demands of stable and independent survival 
in the world of the 2d half of the 20th 
century. 

It has been largely in compensation for 
this weakness that U.S. policies for southeast 
Asia have formed over the past decade. From 
the most limited and casual interest scarcely 
a dozen years ago, we have plunged heavily 
into the affairs of that region. It would be 
more accurate to say, perhaps, that we have 
backed into the involvement. For it was the 
bitter conflict with the Chinese in Korea 
at the other end of Asia which directed our 
attention sharply to the southern flank of 
the continent. And it was largely out of the 
estimates of the military necessities of that 
conflict that we became immersed in south- 
east Asia. 

Whatever the impetus, the commitment 
has already been very costly. In terms of aid, 
military and other, to southeast Asia since 
1950, the volume has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $5 billion through 1962.2 The com- 
mitment has also involved the building of 
large aid and information structures and 
other administrative machinery in virtually 
every nation in the region. There was, for 
example, a total of about 180 U.S. military 
and civilian personnel in all of southeast Asia 
in 1950. Today the figure is in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000. 

Further, the involvement led to our as- 
suming the initiative in devising the South- 
east Asia Treaty of 1954, which, in effect, 
pitted U.S. prestige against a Chinese advance 
into the region. This treaty, in turn, has led 
to our underwriting much of the cost of 
building and maintaining the SEATO defense 
structure. 

The deepening involvement in southeast 
Asia carried us to the brink of war in North 
Vietnam in 1954 and again in Laos in 1961. 
More recently, it has included the assignment 
of substantial U.S. military forces to Thailand 
as well as to South Vietnam. 

These facts are cited to stress the key posi- 
tion which the United States has come to 
occupy in the present situation in southeast 
Asia. For it is well to note the obvious at 
the outset: Any sudden withdrawal from this 
position—as, for example, by the sudden 
termination of aid programs—would open 


The figures include Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and Indo- 
nesia. They exclude the Philippines for 
which the total is $525 million. 

3 Figures exclude the Philippines where, of 
course, there has long been a special and 
close relationship. * 
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the region to upheaval and chaos. What 
would eventually emerge is uncertain but 
there is little doubt that, in present cir- 
cumstances, the Chinese shadow on the 
northern periphery would lengthen over 
southeast Asia. 

2. VIETNAM 

Introductory: The deepening involvement 
of the United States has brought with it an 
accumulation of problems of foreign policy 
throughout southeast Asia. The critical 
focus, however, is Vietnam. It was in that 
country, while it was still under the control 
of France, that the first major U.S. commit- 
ment, largely of military aid, was made on 
the south Asian mainland. 

Estimates of U.S. aid of all kinds to French 
Indochina through 1954 place the figure at 
about $1.2 billion. In that year there oc- 
curred the French military disaster at Dien- 
bienphu. The French then undertook a 
drastic reduction of their commitment in 
Vietnam, and the United States stepped into 
the breach. We entered, not as a replace- 
ment for France, but in support of indige- 
nous Vietnamese nationalists who came to 
the fore in South Vietnam in the wake of the 
French withdrawal. From that time on, our 
policies became an indispensable factor in 
preventing the southern half of the country 
from falling to the Communist-led and Chi- 
nese-supported Vietminh revoluntary move- 
ment under Ho Chi Minh. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem became President in 
1955, the United States assumed the pre- 
ponderant burden of outside support for the 
new Republic in South Vietnam. That re- 
lationship has continued to the present day. 
French influence is now largely confined to 
the spheres of commerce, investment, and 
culture. Other nations and international 
organizations make contributions of various 
kinds to Vietnamese development. But in 
matters of defense, internal stability, and 
economic support, the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has come to depend almost wholly on 
the United States for outside assistance. 

In terms of aid, the assumption of this 
preponderant responsibility has meant U.S. 
outlays of $1.4 billion for economic assist- 
ance during the period of 1955-62. This 
economic aid has had some effect on Viet- 
namese development, but its primary purpose 
has been to sustain the Vietnamese economy 
so that it, in turn, could maintain the bur- 
den of a military establishment which has 
been upward of 150,000 men for the past half 
decade. On top of economic aid, there has 
also been provided large amounts of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies and training 
for the Vietnamese Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and for other defense purposes. For the 
period 1955-62 the total of aid of all kinds to 
Vietnam stands at more than $2 billion. 

In spite of this great commitment, the 
responsibility of the United States in South 
Vietnam has never been and is not now full, 
in the sense that the French once exercised 
that responsibility. Despite Communist 
propaganda to the contrary, ultimate respon- 
sibility reposes, not in Washington but in the 
Vietnamese Government in Saigon. The role 
of the United States is supplementary, ad- 
visory, and perhaps exhortatory, but it is 
not, in the end, controlling. U.S. assist- 
ance, is of course, of the greatest significance 
in Vietnam, but the power of decision and, 
hence, responsibility, resides in the Viet- 
namese Government. The point is stressed 
because the distinction between ultimate re- 
sponsibility and heavy but supplementary 
responsibility is not an academic one. 
Rather it is central to an understanding of 
what is transpiring in Vietnam, and it con- 
trols both the possibilities and limitations of 
American policy. 

Background: The distinction takes on par- 
ticular importance at this time because mili- 
tary conflict has now become, once again, 
the predominant accent of the situation in 
Vietnam as it has not been since 1954. In 
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that earlier time, the armed guerrilla struggle 
of the Vietminh was directed against France. 
It included Vietnamese of many political 
complexions, not merely the Vietcong (the 
Communists), and it spread throughout Viet- 
nam, North and South. However, the point 
of concentrated conflict was in the Red 
River region of North Vietnam. 

In an attempt to crush the Vietminh guer- 
rillas of that period, the French built up 
their own forces in Indochina to 200,000 men, 
including a large contingent of foreign le- 
gionnaires. They also developed a Viet- 
namese army of about 200,000 and support- 
ing forces in excess of 150,000 men.“ 

After the French defeat at Dienbienphu, 
which was a defeat of will and spirit as well 
as a military reverse, the war was brought to 
a halt by agreements signed at Geneva, and 
a cease-fire came into effect under the super- 
vision of a truce team of Indians, Poles, and 
Canadians. Vietnam was also divided by the 
Geneva accords into what was supposed to 
have been temporary zones of a Communist- 
controlled territory north of the 17th par- 
allel and a non-Communist-controlled region 
in the south. 

Since the division of Vietnam, there have 
been sporadic and local uprisings in the 
North, but as a practical matter, guerrilla 
warfare on a major scale has been con- 
fined to the South. It has been directed 
against the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam and, more recently, also against 
U.S. support forces. 

Even in the South there was a lull in the 
struggle from 1955 until 1959. During that 
time, a considerable amount of constructive 
work was undertaken, Agricultural produc- 
tion increased under the impetus of peace 
and land reform. A modest beginning was 
made in industrialization. Communications 
were reopened and enlarged. Education ex- 
panded, as did other social services. The 
authority of the central government was 
extended outward from Saigon and other 
major cities as travel by road and rail once 
again became safe throughout much of the 
South. 

In the past 3 years, however, these con- 
structive achievements have been over- 
shadowed by the resumption of guerrilla war- 
fare on a large scale. Once again, a large 
part of South Vietnam has become unsafe 
a short distance outside the cities. Attacks 
occur in the night just a few miles from 
Saigon. And from time to time bombs again 
explode within the capital itself. In short, 
the war of the rice paddies, the jungle paths, 
and the mountain trails, the war of terror 
has resumed and grown to the proportions 
of major conflict. In 1962, about 25,000 
Vietnamese were killed in this conflict. The 
attacks of the Vietcong guerrillas averaged 
over 100 per week during the year and ranged 
in size from squad to battalion level. 

The numerical strength of the Vietcong 
guerrillas has increased steadily until it is 
now at the highest point since the cease- 
fire in 1954. At that time, an estimated 
10,000 Vietcong faded into the peasant popu- 
lation. These men became the nucleus of 
the new force which the Communists have 
built. The number has expanded by local 
recruitment as well as by infiltration from 
the north until it has reached an estimated 
22,000 to 24,000 regulars with a supplement 
of local irregulars of over 100,000. The force 
is equipped largely with primitive, anti- 
quated, and captured weapons. In recent 
months, some sophisticated equipment has 
been employed in battle against the Gov- 
ernment forces. 

Against the guerrillas, the Government of 
the Republic has a regular military estab- 


4 Another source lists these totals as 88,000 
French, 230,000 French legionnaires, north 
Africans, and Senegalese, and 180,000 Viet- 
namese, 1954 Britannica Book of the Year, 
P. 60, 
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lishment of over 200,000 men in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine services. There 
is also a supplemental self-defense corps 
and a civil guard which, together, contain 
about 170,000 men. And, reportedly, 25,000 
Montagnards have also been trained in an 
irregular civil defense group.“ The equip- 
ment of these forces varies, of course, but 
it is modern and vastly superior in terms 
of what is available to the guerrilla forces. 

It has been demonstrated time and again, 
however, that superiority in numbers and in 
equipment is not a guarantor of quick success 
in the kind of conflict which confronts the 
Vietnamese Government. Contemporary 
analogies are to be found in Malaya, North 
Africa, Laos, and even in the earlier guer- 
rilla conflict in Vietnam against France. In 
the only one of these conflicts, in Malaya, 
was substantial success achieved by the de- 
fender and, even in that situation, it was 
not achieved until the principal political 
slogan of the guerrilla forces—independence 
from colonial control—was usurped by the 
tangible political actions of the defender. 

The new strategy: In South Vietnam, 
superiority of numbers and equipment was 
not effective in preventing a progressive 
weakening of the Government’s position. 
This process which began in 1958-59 has 
continued at least until very recent months. 

By 1961 it was apparent that the prospects 
for a total collapse in South Vietnam had 
begun to come dangerously close. A joint 
reevaluation of the situation was under- 
taken in that year by the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment and the United States. The Viet- 
namese themselves devised new strategic 
theories for meeting the situation. After 
special political, military, and economic 
missions had examined the situation, the 
United States enlarged its aid program— 
military and other—to the present annual 
level of more than $400 million. The United 
States also agreed to put about 10,000 men 
into South Vietnam in direct support of the 
Vietnamese armed forces in addition to the 
large military aid group which was already 
functioning in the country. 

The new U.S. support forces were designed 
to provide tactical advice on counterguer- 
rilla operations and logistical and other 
specialized services—notably those of rapid 
mobility and communications. The forces 
were not intended for combat, but they have 
been in combat. More than 50 men have 
lost their lives—about half in battle—in 
Vietnam since the beginning of the program 
of intensified assistance. 

In brief, the present Vietnamese strategy 
for resolving the guerrilla conflict is three- 
fold. In the first place the plan calls for 
a major effort to win to the side of the 
Government the non-Vietnamese tribal Mon- 
tagnards. The emphasis in this aspect of 
the plan is on resettlement and intensified 
social services and, in addition, the tribal 
people are being trained and equipped for 
self-defense. If this objective is achieved 
it would serve to render extremely hazardous 
major supply lines of the guerrillas from 
the north. The second aspect of the plan 
involves the additional U.S. military assist- 
ance and support which is expected to enable 
the regular Vietnamese forces to seize the 
initiative and place the guerrillas on the run 
before they can hit; thus reversing the order 
which has heretofore largely prevailed in 
South Vietnam. 

Finally, the plan calls for a major regroup- 
ing of the rural Vietnamese population into 
so-called strategic hamlets, a kind of forti- 
fied center, defended largely by the inhabi- 
tants themselves. It is hoped that this re- 
groupment will deny to the guerrillas the 
ability to extort or cajole support from the 


5The Montagnards are various non-Viet- 
mamese tribal people numbering under 1 
million who inhabit the remote mountainous 
areas in western Vietnam. 
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peasants. The hamlets are also expected to 
serve as a funnel through which the U.S. 
aid-supported programs of development can 
reach the rural populace. In this fashion 
and by the introduction of democratic prac- 
tices of self-government in the villages, it is 
hoped that the great bulk of the Vietnamese 
people will be won to the active support of 
the Republic. 

The new strategic plan has been in opera- 
tion for about a year. During that time 
about 4,000 of the planned 11,200 strategic 
hamlets have been constructed. Consider- 
able progress has apparently been made in 
developing friendly contact with the Mon- 

. The Vietnamese armed forces and 
other defense elements, greatly strengthened 
by new equipment—notably helicopters—as 
well as by the additional support of the 
special U.S. forces, have been giving a better 
account of themselves than heretofore. 

Concluding comments: Those who bear 
responsibility for directing operations under 
the new strategy are optimistic over the 
prospects for success. Indeed, success was 
predicted to the group almost without excep- 
tion by responsible Americans and Viet- 
namese, in terms of a year or two hence.“ 
The word “success” is not easy to define in 
a situation such as exists in South Viet- 
nam.” It would mean, at the least, a reduc- 
tion of the guerrillas to the point where they 
would no longer be a serious threat to the 
stability of the Republic. If that point is 
reached, road and rail communications would 
once again become reasonably safe. Local 
officials would no longer live in constant fear 
of assassination. Rice and other major 
commodities would again move in volume to 
the cities. Development throughout the 
nation would be feasible. In short, the situ- 
ation in South Vietnam would become 
roughly similar to that which eventually 
emerged in Malaya, and it is significant that 
a good deal of the present planning in South 
Vietnam is based upon the Malayan ex- 
perience. 

While such a situation would fall far 
short of the development of a “bastion” in 
South Vietnam, as the objective has been 
described on occasion, it would, nevertheless, 
be adequate to the survival of free Vietnam. 
It would not necessarily permit any great re- 
duction in U.S. aid to the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment for some years but it would, at 
least, allow for a substantial reduction in 
the direct support which American forces are 
now providing to Vietnamese defense. 

Great weight must be given to the views 
of those who have direct responsibility in the 
conduct of the new strategy. But even if 
success is envisioned in the limited sense de- 
scribed above, experience in Vietnam going 
back at least a decade recommends caution 
in predicting its rapid achievement. The 
new strategy is not entirely new. Elements 
of it have appeared over the past decade or 
more in various unsuccessful plans for re- 
solving the guerrilla problem in Vietnam. 
What makes it new, perhaps, is that these 
elements have been interwoven, along with 
certain Malayan counterguerrilla tactics into 
a cohesive pattern which is supported more 
heavily than ever by the United States. 

At this time, experience under the plan 
does not appear adequate for drawing the 
kind of optimistic conclusions with respect 
to it which have been drawn. The reported 
number of Vietcong casualties has gone up 
but, so too, has the estimated total of active 
Vietcong guerrillas. There are indications 
of improvements in the security of travel 
and in the movement of rice and other com- 
modities through the countryside, but they 


More recent estimates as, for example, 
that of Adm. Harry Felt on Jan. 30, 1963, 
speak in terms of 3 years. 

Admiral Felt defines victory as Govern- 
ment control of at least 90 percent of the 
rural population. 
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are not yet conclusive. The newly strength- 
ened armed services of the Republic, sup- 
ported by U.S. forces, have scored some 
striking victories, but the Vietcong have re- 
cently shown a capacity to devise new tactics 
to counter the increased mobility and fire- 
power of the Government’s forces. Most 
frequently pointed to, has been the success 
in winning over the Montagnards to the 
Government. This could be an achievement 
of great importance in terms of its effect 
on Vietcong supply lines from north to south 
through the western mountains, but there 
are other supply lines by land and by sea. 
Moreover, the winning over of these scattered 
and quite primitive tribal peoples who, inci- 
dentally, were also won over in Laos, is not 
to be confused with the winning over of 
the Vietnamese peasants. The attitudes of 
the 15 million of Vietnamese in city and 
countryside, not those of the relatively small 
group of Montagnards, will ultimately deter- 
mine the future of the Republic and its 
Government. 

It is with the Vietnamese peasant, of course, 
that the “strategic hamlet” concept is pri- 
marily concerned. The concept is based on 
the assumptions that the Vietcong are sus- 
tained by the rural populace primarily out 
of fear, and in part, because the peasants are 
not aware of the superior social, economic, 
and political advantages which are offered 
by support of the Government and partici- 
pation in its processes. Assuming the ac- 
curacy of the assumptions successful mili- 
tary action within the dimensions of the 
present effort is conceivable within the fore- 
seeable future. But even to give an initial 
military victory meaning will require a 
massive job of social engineering. In the 
best of circumstances, outside aid in very 
substantial size will be necessary for many 
years. However, large such aid may be, it 
will not suffice without a great mobilization 
of selfless Vietnamese leadership in all parts 
of the country and at all levels. 

It is in this area that criticism and doubt 
of the new strategy finds most persistent ex- 
pression. And it is not a service to the peo- 
ple of Vietnam or to this Nation to ignore or 
to make light of the existence of this criti- 
cism and doubt. The fact must be faced that 
the practices of political organization which 
have been relied upon most heavily to date 
in South Vietnam are, in many respects, au- 
thoritarian, While the plans for the strategic 
hamlets are cast in a democratic mold, it is 
by no means certain at this point how they 
shall evolve in practice. The evolution of the 
practices of the Central Government, to date, 
are not reassuring in this connection. 

There are, to be sure, extenuating circum- 
stances in Vietnam which counsel great 
patience. The situation which was inherited 
by the Republic in 1955 was one of great cor- 
ruption, repression, and divisiveness. Apart 
from the relatively peaceful period 1955-58, 
moreover, there have been continuous guer- 
rilla pressures designed to weaken the Gov- 
ernment and bring about its collapse. In 
spite of the difficulties some significant poli- 
tical, economic, and social reforms have been 
essayed over the years. Indeed, the basic 
political form of the Central Government is 
democratic. 

When that has been said, however, it is also 
necessary to note that present political prac- 
tices in Vietnam do not appear to be mobiliz- 
ing the potential capacities for able and self- 
sacrificing leadership on a substantial scale. 
Yet, such a mobilization is essential for the 
success of the new strategy and, hence, the 
survival of South Vietnam and of freedom 
within Vietnam. 

It is most disturbing to find that after 7 
years of the Republic, South Vietnam ap- 
pears less, not more, stable than it was at the 
outset, that it appears more removed from, 
rather than closer to, the achievement of 
popularly responsible and responsive govern- 
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ment. The pressures of the Vietcong guer- 
rillas do not entirely explain this situation. 
In retrospect, the Government of Vietnam 
and our policies, particularly in the design 
and administration of aid, must bear a sub- 
stantial, a very substantial, share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

We are now reshaping the aid programs in 
a fashion which those responsible believe 
will make them of maximum utility. We 
have intensified our support of the Vietnam- 
ese armed forces in ways which those respon- 
sible believe will produce greater effective- 
ness in military operations. This intensifi- 
cation, however, inevitably has carried us to 
the start of the road which leads to the point 
at which the conflict in Vietnam could be- 
come of greater concern and greater respon- 
sibility to the United States than it is to the 
Government and people of South Vietnam. 
In present circumstances, pursuit of that 
course could involve an expenditure of 
American lives and resources on a scale 
which would bear little relationship to the 
interests of the United States or, indeed, to 
the interests of the people of Vietnam. 

If we are to avoid that course it must be 
clear to ourselves as well as to the Vietnam- 
ese where the p responsibility lies in 
this situation. It must rest, as it has rested, 
with the Vietnamese Government and peo- 
ple. What further effort may be needed for 
the survival of the Republic of Vietnam in 
present circumstances must come from that 
source. If it is not forthcoming, the United 
States can reduce its commitments or aban- 
don it entirely, but there is no interest of the 
United States in Vietnam which would jus- 
tify, in present circumstances, the conver- 
sion of the war in that country primarily 
into an American war, to be fought primarily 
with American lives. It is the frequent con- 
tention of Communist propaganda that such 
is already the case. It should remain the 
fact that the war in Vietnam is not an 
American war in present circumstances. The 
words, “in present circumstances,” are re- 
iterated lest they be overlooked by those who 
may assume that there are no circumstances 
in which American interests might require 
even greater efforts in southeast Asia than 
those which we are now making. 


3. LAOS 


Background: In contrast to Vietnam, poli- 
cies since 1961 have involved a lightening of 
commitment in Laos. As in Vietnam, the 
United States began to supply aid to Laos 
about a decade ago, In the early years, this 
burden was shared with the French. The 
aid went to a government headed by the then 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma whose 
internal policy succeeded in bringing about 
partial integration of the dissident Pathet 
Lao political faction headed by his half- 
brother Prince Souphanouvong. Various 
U.S. aid and other activities increased in the 
kingdom. At the same time the French role 
declined. Once again, an internal political 
divisiveness appeared. Souvanna Phouma 
was compelled to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment. There followed the coups and coun- 
tercoups of 1959-60 which ended with an 
anti-Communist military government in 
control in the administrative capital of 
Vietiane. Its position, however, was chal- 
lenged by two other factions, the Pathet Lao 
looking to the Vietminh of North Vietnam 


for support and by a group under a U.S. 
trained military officer, Kong Le, which ad- 


vocated the return of Souvanna Phouma to 
the Government. By that time, U.S. agen- 
cies had assumed almost total responsibility 
for outside assistance to the military gov- 
ernment in power in Vietiane. 

The U.S. involvement: The growth in U.S. 
personnel in Laos and the overall cost of mili- 
tary and other aid to that country is indica- 
tive of the rapid engrossment of the United 
States in internal Laotian affairs. From a 
total of 2 American officials permanently 
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stationed in all of Laos in 1953, the number 
of U.S. personnel rose to 850 at its height in 
1961, a total which has now declined to 250. 
Through the years 1955-62, the United States 
provided over $450 million in aid of all kinds 
to Laos. 

In relation to the size and nature of the 
country this aid effort has been more intense 
than anywhere else in the world. Laos has 
only 2.5 million inhabitants, most of whom 
live in scattered and primitive villages. The 
land is located in one of the most remote 
regions of Asia and is largely covered with 
inaccessible jungle. A decade ago, political 
leadership on a national scale was non- 
existent. Politics centered on the small 
group of intellectuals in the administrative 
capital of Vientiane, with ramifications 
reaching to the Royal Court in Luang Pra- 
bang. In 1953, the Laotian Army had two 
battalions in process of formation, less than 
a thousand men in all. There were also sev- 
eral hundred Pathet Lao dissidents under 
arms in the northeast. Outside its imme- 
diate neighbors and France, the existence of 
the Kingdom of Laos as a political entity was 
almost totally unknown abroad. 

Yet scarcely a decade later, 100,000 Laotians 
were bearing arms. There were three major 
military factions engaged in conflict. The 
peaceful little Buddhist kingdom had be- 
come both a mirror reflecting the prin- 
cipal ideological stresses of our times and 
a bloody setting for international com- 
petition and intrigue on a massive scale. The 
transition had gone so far by the spring of 
1961 that this Nation was compelled to con- 
sider seriously the possibility of a major and 
direct military involvement of U.S. forces in 
Laos, with overtones not unlike those of the 
Korean conflict. 

There were, however, different characteris- 
tics in the Laotian situation which held some 
promise that a satisfactory solution to the 
problem could be achieved through negotia- 
tions. An international conference of 14 
nations were convened in Geneva on the 
Laotian question in an effort to find a peace- 
ful solution along lines which had long been 
advocated by Cambodia. Fourteen months 
later on July 23, 1962, an agreement was 
signed by the participating nations and a 
measure of peace returned to the embattled 
kingdom. 

The current situation: The signatories of 
the Geneva accord of 1962 pledged them- 
selves to respect the neutrality of Laos and 
not to interfere in its internal affairs. In 
addition, they promised to withdraw such 
military forces as they had in Laos and not 
to use the territory of Laos for interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries. 

Concomitant with the Geneva agreement, 
the leaders of the three principal Laotian 
factions agreed to establish a unified gov- 
ernment and administration under the King. 
The key figures in the latter settlement were 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, who, having 
served as the first Prime Minister of an in- 
dependent Laos, became Prime Minister once 
again in the provisional government. He 
was joined in the new government by Prince 
Souphanouvong, his half-brother and the 
leader of the northern dissidents, and by 
Gen. Phoumi Nosavan, leader of a southern 
faction, who had had close ties with Thai- 
land and U.S. executive agencies. 

It is too soon to judge the efficacy of the 
international and Laotian accords which 
have been introduced into the situation. 
Insofar as the larger powers are concerned, 
U.S. forces have been withdrawn in keeping 
with the agreement. On the basis of avail- 
able information, there are neither Soviet 


In that year, the U.S. mission in Saigon 
was accredited for all three Indochinese 
states—Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos—and 
the U.S. Minister in Saigon paid only oc- 
casional visits to what was then a small lega- 
tion in Vientiane. 
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Russian nor Chinese forces in Laos in viola- 
tion of the agreement. But there is every 
likelihood that Vietminh forces are still pres- 
ent among the Pathet Lao, and there are 
allegations that foreign elements are also 
active in other military factions. 

Responsibility for determining that all 
foreign forces have been withdrawn from 
Laos rests with an International Control 
Commission. But this group of Indians, 
Canadians, and Poles has yet to carry out 
the responsibility, largely because of dis- 
agreement among the factions within the 
provisional government. 

This is but one example of the difficulties 
besetting the government of Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma, which operates on the 
principle of unanimity of the three factions 
on matters of significance. There are many 
others. In particular, there is the problem 
of military demobilization. An agreement 
in principle has been reached to reduce the 
total of more than 100,000 men under arms 
in Laos to a national force of 30,000 and a 
police force of 6,000 drawn equally from the 
three major factions. As of the time of our 
visit, however, the agreement was still await- 
ing action. There have also been sporadic 
violations of the cease-fire directed especially 
at Meo tribespeople in Pathet Lao controlled 
territory. And American planes have been 
shot down while carrying relief supplies to 
isolated troops at the request of the Prime 
Minister. 

Present U.S. policies: It is the policy of 
the United States, as expressed by the Presi- 
dent, to support fully both the Geneva agree- 
ment of 1962 and the efforts of Prime Min- 
ister Souvanna to establish a unified govern- 
ment in Laos. In keeping with the Geneva 
accords, the United States has already with- 
drawn its military aid mission personnel of 
650 as well as 400 Filipino contract tech- 
nicians. 

At the same time, and at the request of the 
Prime Minister, the United States is supply- 
ing maintenance material to the armed forces 
under the control of General Phoumi and 
those responsive to Souvanna Phouma and 
has offered to assist in the orderly demobiliza- 
tion of the military when it becomes feasible, 
The United States is also continuing eco- 
nomic help to the Laotian Government, but 
the program is shifting from aid designed to 
permit the economy to sustain large military 
burdens to aid designed essentially to help 
in reconstruction and development, its stress 
on education. 

In effect, U.S. Laotian policy is now acting 
to extricate this nation in an orderly fashion 
from the position of virtually sole outside 
support of the Government of Laos. A sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of Laotian 
policy has already been achieved by the with- 
drawal of the military aid mission. Aid 
going to Laos, moreover, has been reduced 
from a peak annual level of $73 million in 
1962 to the present level of about $40 million. 

While this reduction has been taking place, 
both France and Britain have agreed to share 
in new programs of economic reconstruction 
and development. So far, however, the 
French have been reluctant to assume any 
increase in responsibilities for military aid 
although France is the only power permitted 
by the Geneva accords to maintain military 
personnel in Laos, 

The Soviet Union is also providing eco- 
nomic assistance to the provisional govern- 
ment, largely through a new commercial pay- 
ments agreement. The Russians have also 
given Laos 10 aircraft for transport purposes. 
They have offered to build a hospital and a 
radio station and to provide credit for the 
construction of a large hydroelectric station.“ 


Other bloc countries and Communist 
China have also indicated interest in supply- 
ing aid. Gen. Phoumi Nosavan has visited 
Moscow and Peiping on an economic aid 
mission, and a state visit by the king to the 
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Concluding comments: Solution to the 
Laotian problem along the lines of interna- 
tional neutralization and national unifica- 
tion would be immensely difficult to achieve 
in the best of circumstances. Geographic 
and cultural factors in the situation are such 
as to encourage internal political fragmenta- 
tion, and the sense of Laotian nationality is 
not widely developed among the populace. 
At the same time, ideological and predatory 
forces from without have historically tended 
to press in, as wedges, upon the region in 
which the little kingdom is located. To 
these obvious difficulties must be added lin- 
gering personal suspicions among the prin- 
cipal Laotian leaders, growing out of the ex- 
periences of the past. 

What the outcome of the attempted solu- 
tion will be is still very uncertain. Much 
hinges on the perseverence of Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who as Prime Minister, has 
undertaken the principal responsibility. 
Alone among the present leaders he enjoys a 
stature which is larger than any faction. 
Much depends, too, on the ess of 
France to play a significant part in providing 
disinterested assistance along with other out- 
side nations. The tenuous peace, moreover, 
can be jeopardized if there is continued use 
of the facility which Laos offers for the 
transshipment of supplies from North Viet- 
nam to the guerrillas in the south. 

At this point, half year after the conclusion 
of the agreement, it must be counted an 
achievement that the military conflict re- 
mains substantially in abeyance. There have 
been, as noted, sporadic and isolated out- 
breaks of hostility. In general, however, the 
cease-fire has held. Moreover, major outside 
powers—notably the United States and the 
Soviet Union—have been giving substantial 
constructive aid to the provisional govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma. 

On the other hand until the removal of all 
foreign forces from Laos is ascertained, until 
the authority of the unified government is 
generally accepted throughout the country, 
until the military forces are reduced and uni- 
fied, the situation is bound to continue to 
hang in precarious balance. Attempts by 
either an outside nation or a faction within 
Laos to take advantage of the delicate transi- 
tion could readily upset the situation, and 
might well bring about the abandonment of 
the effort at unification by Souvanna 
Phouma, 

From the point of view of the United 
States, the situation is improved over that 
which prevailed when the Geneva Conference 
convened in 1961. At that time it was evi- 
dent that only military intervention by 
SEATO, and primarily by U.S. military forces 
in considerable strength, in a war of uncer- 
tain depth and duration, offered the hope of 
preventing further deterioration in the posi- 
tion of the Vientiane Government.” The 
Geneva Conference interposed a cease-fire at 
that point, and the accords to which it led 
helped to forestall a deepening of U.S. in- 
volvement. At least the prospect now exists 
for a peaceful solution and that alone has 
already permitted a reduction in both aid 
costs and numbers of U.S. personnel in Laos. 


4. OTHER SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONS 


Outside Laos and Vietnam, the United 
States has commitments of varying depth 
with respect to the other countries of south- 
east Asia. The ties range from those of inti- 
mate alliance with the Philippines and to a 
lesser extent with Thailand to what might 


Soviet Union, the United States, and other 
Geneva participants is in progress. 

10 Indications, at the time, were that only 
Thailand was prepared to use troops in sig- 
nificant numbers. The Philippines and other 
non-Asian members also offered small con- 
tingents. The forces of both Thailand and 
the Philippines, in any event, are heavily 
dependent on U.S. aid. 
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be termed friendly but essentially routine 
relations with Malaya and Burma. Rela- 
tions with Cambodia are in an intermediate 
stage, in which U.S. aid is still a factor but 
one of declining significance.” 

Cambodia: Cambodia has developed into 
one of the most stable and progressive na- 
tions in southeast Asia. Apart from diffi- 
culties on its borders with Thailand and 
Vietnam, the kingdom enjoys complete peace 
and has registered a remarkable degree of 
economic and social progress in a decade. 
The leadership of Prince Sihanouk has been 
a key factor in this achievement. Abdicat- 
ing the throne in order to participate ac- 
tively in political affairs, the Prince has led 
the kingdom with an understanding of his 
people, with personal dedication, and with 
immense energy. He has maintained co- 
operative relations with France on the new 
basis of full national independence and 
equality and the French, today, continue to 
play a major part in the development of the 
country. Cambodia’s contacts with the rest 
of the world have been greatly expanded and 
now encompass all of the major powers, Com- 
munist and non-Communist. In interna- 
tional circles, Cambodia has come to occupy 
an influential role among the smaller nations 
and was a prime mover in the convening of 
the Geneva Conference on Laos. 

Outside assistance has been supplied to 
Cambodia by many countries, including 
Soviet Russia and Communist China. The 
United States has provided over $300 million 
in assistance from 1955 to 1962. But the 
level has been declining, with Cambodian 
encouragement and concurrence.” 

In spite of this assistance, however, Cam- 
bodian-United States relationships have en- 
countered repeated difficulties from the out- 
set. In retrospect, many of these difficulties 
appear superficial and avoidable. Whatever 
the difficulties, there is not and can hardly 
be any legitimate basis for a direct conflict 
with this remote Asian kingdom. There are, 
on the other hand, possibilities for deepen- 
ing cultural and economic contacts of mu- 
tual benefit. Indeed, Cambodia’s inner 
progress and declining dependence on U.S.- 
grant aid point to a foreseeable termination 
of these programs, not in chaos but in a 
transition to an enduring relationship of 
mutual respect and mutual advantage. 
Finally, Cambodia’s existence as an inde- 
pendent nation at peace with all of the great 
powers is of exemplary value if there is ever 
to be a durable and peaceful solution to the 
basic problems of southeast Asia. 

It would appear very much in order for 
the United States to make every effort to 
understand the position of the Cambodians 
and to use its good offices in every practicable 
way to encourage settlement of the border 
difficulties with Thailand and Vietnam. Our 
military aid to these countries is undoubt- 
edly a factor in exacerbating Cambodian 
fears and, hence, has intensified the diffi- 
culties which have characterized United 
States-Cambodian relations. However they 
May appear to us, these fears are very real 
to the Cambodians and exert a powerful 
influence on the course of its policies which 
of late have tended toward an extreme 
neutralism. 

As noted, there has already been a decline 
in the level of one-sided U.S. aid to Cam- 
bodia and apparently, the Government of 
that country desires a continuance of this 
process. We should seek to meet this. de- 
sire in an orderly fashion. At the same time, 
far greater emphasis should be placed on ex- 
panding more mutual relationships. Edu- 
cational and other exchanges and the pro- 


“Indonesia was not visited during the 
course of the mission. 

12 Several months ago, Prince Sihanouk 
stated that he was prepared for the complete 
termination of military aid. 
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motion of tourism, for example, can be of 
great value in this connection. The possi- 
bilities of stimulating investment and en- 
larged trade should also be fully explored. 
It would appear greatly in our interest to 
make every reasonable effort to encourage 
a transition from what has been a stormy 
and one-sided aid relationship to a new re- 
lationship of greater understanding and 
mutuality. 

Thailand: In Thailand, as in Cambodia, 
there also exists the possibility for an effec- 
tive evolution of relationships toward a 
more mutual basis. The setting for this 
evolution, however, differs considerably. 
Thailand is an ally in SEATO and less than 
a year ago, the United States landed com- 
bat forces of 5,000 men in that country 
when the conflict in neighboring Laos threat- 
ened to spill over. 

The United States is presently committed 
to the defense of Thailand against outside 
aggression and is involved indirectly through 
various aid and other activities in support- 
ing the present Government against internal 
subversion. US. aid has borne the princi- 
pal cost of equipping modern forces of over 
130,000 men in the Thai armed services and 
30,000 militarized police. U.S. economic aid 
has been a major factor in the very con- 
siderable economic development which has 
ensued in recent years. 

At the present time, Thailand is stable. 
Its economy is beginning to grow beyond the 
elementary stages into more advanced forms 
of modern development. Private foreign in- 
vestment is coming into the country from 
Japan and Western Europe as well as from 
the United States. 

Economic development is uneven and its 
effects are still only slightly felt by the 80 
percent of the population which lives on the 
land, Nevertheless, it is an expanding proc- 
ess which is fanning out from Bangkok, with 
encouragement from the Government. 

There are no immediate discernible 
threats to this progress. However, it should 
be noted that institutions of political change 
in Thailand have not been firmly estab- 
lished* Moreover, the northeast area of the 
country which contains about one-third of 
the population is vulnerable to infiltration 
by militant political opposition inasmuch as 
its populace is extremely poor and has tra- 
ditionally been isolated from the Central 
Government. 

As noted, the United States has borne the 
bulk of the cost of equipping the Thai 
armed forces. In the period 1951-62, a total 
of almost $450 million in military aid was 
provided. We have also supplied economic 
aid to Thailand of almost $300 million dur- 
ing the same period. At first much of this 
economic assistance was on a grant basis. 
More recently, however, increasing empha- 
sis has been given to loans. Furthermore, 
there has been growing international partic- 
ipation. The International Bank has made 
loans for major undertakings and Germany 
has made significant loans. In the near fu- 
ture, a coordinated aid effort is expected to 
be undertaken by the Development Assist- 
ance Committee which includes the United 
States, Western European countries, and 
Japan, 

These trends toward diversification of the 
sources of assistance to Thailand, of course, 
are to be encouraged, inasmuch as they re- 
duce what has heretofore been almost a com- 
plete dependence on US. aid. It should be 
noted, however, that these new efforts are 
for the most part those which promise tan- 
gible returns to the participants. The bulk 
of U.S. aid to Thailand over the years has 


13 The present government and predeces- 
sors have come to power by coups d’etat. 
These coups have been, on the whole, quick, 
and bloodless, but they do result in tempo- 
rary and depressing confusion and can lead to 
new orientation of policy. 
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been grant assistance for defense or defense- 
related purposes and continues in that form. 

In view of the increasing availability of 
outside finance and Thailand’s stable eco- 
nomic situation, it would appear that efforts 
to reduce and to phase out one-sided assist- 
ance from the United States would be in 
order. Here, too, as in Cambodia, possibili- 
ties may exist for a concurrent expansion of 
the relationships of greater mutuality; that 
is, in trade, investment, and cultural ex- 
change. Certainly, such expansion should 
be encouraged vigorously by our Govern- 
ment. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the Peace Corps is now operating, 
apparently, with wide acceptance and ap- 
proval in Thailand. This is essentially a 
mutual undertaking in the sense that a sub- 
stantial group of Americans—mostly young 
people—are helping to teach English and to 
impart other skills to Thai at the people-to- 
people level. At the same time they are 
afforded an unique opportunity to study 
closely another culture. The knowledge 
which the members of the Peace Corps gain 
in Thailand should contribute, on their re- 
turn, to the pool of our national skills and 
to the enrichment of our own national life. 

Burma: U.S. relations with Burma and 
Malaya are unique in southeast Asia in that 
an aid mission does not function in either 
country. Some years ago there was a regular 
aid program and administrative structure in 
Burma but it was withdrawn at the request 
of the Burmese Government. From time to 
time there have been reports of a revival 
of this mission. However, such aid as has 
since gone to Burma has been on an irregu- 
lar basis for specific finite undertakings and 
has not involved the stationing of a large 
permanent U.S. aid group in Burma. Indeed, 
Burma’s anxiety of late to adhere to a posi- 
tion of nonalinement with respect to the 
great powers has been so intense that it has 
even terminated the private assistance pro- 
grams of the Asia and Ford Foundations and 
has curtailed educational exchanges under 
the Pulbright program. 

Burma's position in southeast Asia is a 
precarious one. It sits astride remote com- 
munications routes between two giant 
neighbors—India and China. With both 
countries, it has had difficulties over the 
years largely because of Indian and Chinese 
minority communities in Burma. With Com- 
munist China it has also had the problem 
of a poorly demarcated common boundary of 
1,200 miles although this problem apparently 
has now been resolved to the satisfaction of 
Burma.“ 

Relations with the United States while 
correct are subject to periodic strains. At 
the root of the difficulties, apparently, are 
the deep-seated Burmese fears of excessive 
foreign influence. These fears have a his- 
toric basis as well as a contemporary ration- 
ale in view of the effort which the nation is 
making to remain on a course of nonaline- 
ment. 

The United States has not been alone in 
evoking these fears. The Soviet Union and 
other nations, from time to time, have stim- 
ulated them. It is significant that Burma is 
apparently more inclined to turn to a small 
country such as Israel for technical person- 
nel to assist in modernization than to the 
larger powers. 

Certainly, there is nothing in U.S. poli- 
cies, and there ought not to be anything in 
their administration, to stimulate Burmese 
fears of excessive foreign influence. In 
view of the existence of this attitude, it is 
fortunate that the United States does not 
have an aid program in operation in Burma. 
It is obvious that a large group of Americans 


14 Oddly enough, the solution is along the 
demarcation of the historic McCarthy line, 
an extension eastward of the concept of the 
McMahon line, which China rejects for its 
border with India. 
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actively involved in many aspects of Burma’s 
inner situation would probably intensify the 
almost obsessive concern with foreign in- 
fluence. Indeed, there is even a serious 
question as to the advisability of stationing 
a U.S. aid representative in Burma is now 
the case. His presence would appear to be 
superfluous and may actually contribute to 
an erroneous impression that this Nation is 
eager to resume a regular aid program in 
that country. Such residual or occasional 
aid matters as may require attention should 
arise only at Burmese initiative and surely 
they can be handled either by the economics 
counselor of the U.S. Embassy in Rangoon 
or in Washington through the Burmese Em- 
bassy. 

There is much to be said for encouraging 
the expansion of relationships of mutual 
advantage with Burma, as with other na- 
tions. Possibilities for enlarged commerce 
and cultural contacts on a mutual basis 
should be thoroughly explored, provided, 
of course, the Burmese are so inclined. The 
stress, however, ought to be on the concept 
of mutuality, in which aid in a one-sided 
pattern has no applicability. 

The immediate problems which Burma 
faces are essentially internal. The country 
is one of immense natural wealth and great 
economic potential. If the Burmese people 
are to derive increasing benefit from this 
wealth what is needed, beyond economic 
modernization, is an end to the tendencies 
toward regional fragmentation and the de- 
velopment of institutions of orderly political 
change. Certainly it is in order for the 
United States to be sympathetic to efforts to 
solve these problems which have been in the 
forefront of Burmese affairs ever since the 
British withdrawal a decade and a half ago. 
But it is hardly in order for the U.S. Goy- 
ernment or its agents to become deeply en- 
meshed through aid programs or other such 
activities in what is wholly a Burmese prob- 
lem. 

Malaya: The same general principle of 
strict noninvolvement which is indicated as 
a sound basis for U.S, policies on Burma 
would appear, also, to apply to the emerging 
Malaysian Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Brunei, Sarawak, and North Borneo. There 
has been, as noted, a serious outbreak of vio- 
lence in Brunei in connection with this 
transition. Moreover, since a number of 
groups, conscious of racial or tribal separa- 
tiveness, will have to be joined in the Fed- 
eration, other inner resistances may well 
develop. There are also international reper- 
cussions with respect to the proposed Fed- 
eration. Already a serious strain has de- 
veloped in Malayan-Indonesian relations and 
there have been disagreements between the 
United Kingdom and the Philippines, 

ess of what may develop, it would 
seem to be desirable for the United States 
to make every effort to continue to maintain 
the position of noninvolved cordiality which 
has characterized our relations with Malaya 
since that nation achieved independence in 
1957. There are United States-Malayan com- 
mercial ties, mainly involving raw materials 
which are of great value to both countries. 
A U.S. Peace Corps unit is now functioning 
in Malaya. But there is no aid mission in 
the usual form. Nor does there exist any 
rationale for such a mission from the United 
States to the emergent Malaysian Federation, 
There are already substantial supplies of 
modern skills and capital available in Malaya, 
in Singapore, and elsewhere in the proposed 
Federation. What might be needed in addi- 
tion can surely be drawn from other nations 
of the British Commonwealth, notably from 
the United Kingdom which retains an im- 
mensely important economic position in all 
parts of the proposed Federation. To be sure, 
there may be developmental undertakings in 
the region or tangible and mutual benefit to 
participants and the United States might find 
advantage in joining in such undertakings. 
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But in Malaya or in an emergent Malaysia 
there can be no justification for the kind of 
one-sided aid involvement which has ap- 
peared elsewhere in southeast Asia. Nor 
can there be any point in direct involvement 
in the political complications which are de- 
veloping in connection with the formation 
of the Federation. To the extent that these 
complications may involve nonregional na- 
tions, they would appear to involve, in the 
first instance, the Commonwealth nations 
and beyond it, the United Nations. If there 
is any responsibility at all developing on the 
United States in this situation, it is a deriva- 
tive responsibility arising from our member- 
ship in the United Nations and it should be 
discharged solely in our capacity as one na- 
tion among many in that body. 

The Philippines: Our relationship with the 
Philippines has been and remains of key 
importance to the United States in the south- 
east Asian region. It is a relationship of more 
than half a century. It is a relationship 
which has evolved through deep and mani- 
fold experiences. The preservation of this 
relationship is of fundamental importance 
in terms of the security of both countries, in 
terms of mutual economic advantages and 
in terms of the cultural bridge which it pro- 
vides in the western Pacific. 

The United States has a treaty of mutual 
defense with the Philippines which includes 
provision for the basing of U.S. forces in the 
Philippines. Our economic relationships, as 
they are encompassed in the United States- 
Philippine trade agreement, provide prefer- 
ences to nationals of both countries, with the 
result that U.S. investments are very heavy 
in the Philippines and a large share of the 
trade of that country is with the United 
States. Culturally, there has long been a 
considerable interchange of nationals, with 
each group making a contribution in the 
other country. Moreover, there is presently 
functioning throughout the islands, the larg- 
est unit of the Peace Corps. It is concerned 
primarily with keeping up the standards of 
English teaching. In the process, however, 
the tradition of United States-Philippine 
friendship is being reaffirmed in many help- 
ful ways and the indications are that the 
Corps is gaining enthusiastic acceptance 
throughout the islands. 

The democratic process is firmly established 
in the Philippines. Change via the ballot 
box on the basis of a two-party system is the 
prevailing political pattern. While there is 
still considerable resort to armed attack on 
law and order, particularly on the island of 
Luzon, this violence has apparently lost 
much of the political overtones of the post- 
war Huk revolutionary peasant movement. 

The economic situation in the Philippines 
is encouraging. Standards of living are 
among the highest in the Far East, and the 
prospects are for continued improvement. 
The peso is stable. Foreign exchange reserves 
have recovered from the record low of 1961. 
The economy has been freed of many restric- 
tions, and its growth has been stimulated by 
the Government through internal measures 
and the encouragement of foreign invest- 
ment. Industrial production, in particular, 
is rising steadily. As has long been the case, 
the principal economic and social problems 
are to be found in rural areas. 

Our relations with the Philippines are most 
satisfactory at this time. But even as the 
Philippine Republic is not a static nation it 
is to be anticipated that these relationships 
will not remain static. National conscious- 
ness and cohesiveness are growing in the is- 
lands along with the economic and social 
advance. This growth will inevitably lead to 
changing concepts of national interest, and 
there may well be repercussions on Philip- 
pine foreign policies. 

There ought to be no grounds for concern 
to this Nation in this growth and change. 
It is, in fact, implicit in the enlightened pat- 
tern of our relationship with the Philippines 
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which, after the acquisition from Spain at 
the end of the 19th century, evolved through 
the progressive extension of self-government 
and, after the tests of World War II, reached 
the full political equality of separate national 
entities. What is of fundamental concern 
in the United States-Philippine relationship 
is not change but that in the process of 
change there should be a preservation and 
extension of what is of mutual and of equal 
benefit. Even if the relationship is seen in 
this long view, there will undoubtedly be 
occasional difficulties and disagreements, but 
these will be faced frankly and can be re- 
solved successfully against the background of 
the enduring value of the special tle which 
has long linked the two nations. 


5. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


This report does not deal with United 
States-Communist Chinese relations. Yet 
these relations are the basic factor in our 
present deep involvement in southeast Asia. 
It was the hostility of China in Korea which 
first projected the United States in depth 
via aid programs—into Indochina. It is 
Chinese hostility which evokes the continued 
flow of the bulk of U.S. aid and other activity 
into southeast Asia. It is Chinese hostility 
which underlies the U.S. treaty commitment 
to SEATO. In short, we are involved in 
southeast Asia preponderantly because of the 
implications of a Chinese hostility to the 
whole structure of our own security in the 
Pacific—a hostility which at this time is of 
unfathomable depth and uncertain duration. 

To be sure, there are other factors which 
contribute, perhaps unduly, to the U.S. in- 
volvement in southeast Asia. It should be 
noted, for example, that there is the reluc- 
tance of friendly nations to assume a fair 
share of the more burdensome forms of aid 
to the small and weak states of the region 
in order that they may make the transition 
to a stable independence. It should also be 
noted, in all frankness, that our own bureau- 
cratic tendencies to act in uniform and en- 
larging patterns have resulted in an expan- 
sion of the U.S. commitment in some places 
to an extent which would appear to bear 
only the remotest relationship to what is 
essential or even desirable in terms of US. 
interests. 

There would appear to be little that can 
be done about Chinese hostility at this time. 
But in connection with the other factors 
in the U.S. involvement in southeast Asia, 
some changes may be practicable, changes 
which could result in savings in cost with- 
out doing violence to U.S. interests in the 
region. 

Certainly the United States should make 
effort to encourage a wider participation of 
other free nations in aid to the region, and 
not merely aid in the newer patterns such as 
consortium-type loans which promise tan- 
gible returns to the donors. More important 
would be a wider participation in those pro- 
grams such as military assistance or economic 
grants which, however much they may in- 
volve an intangible long-range return to 
world freedom, are presently burdens carried 
preponderantly by the United States. There 
are, in all frankness, few indications that 
exhortatory efforts by the United States to 
produce a greater aid effort on the part of 
others are likely to prove fruitful. For in 
the last analysis if the United States is 
willing to bear the preponderant burdens of 
freedom in southeast Asia, out of concern 
with Chinese hostility, communism, or what- 
ever, the likelihood is that other free nations 
will not be overly inclined to deny us the 
privilege. If we are to bargain effectively 
in this matter, therefore, there must be, first, 
a thorough reassessment of our own overall 
security requirements on the southeast Asian 
mainland, a realistic reassessment of what 
is essential, what may be desirable, and what 
may be superfluous. The group is inclined 
to believe that it is not impossible that such 
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an assessment will show that national secu- 
rity needs may be met adequately without 
the further tension of the U.S. commitment, 
notably aid programs and missions in the 
usual pattern, into any country in southeast 
Asia where they do not now function. Fur- 
ther, the group is of the belief that an 
orderly curtailment of such programs and 
missions in other countries where they now 
function need not pose a significant increase 
in the threat to our nation! security. Ex- 
treme caution, however, is indicated in this 
connection and the discretion of what to do 
and when to do it must rest with the Presi- 
dent. For, if the attempt is made to alter 
these programs via a congressional meat-ax 
cut of foreign aid to southeast Asia it runs 
the risk of not merely removing the fat but 
of cleaving a gap which will lay open the 
region to massive chaos and, hence, jeopar- 
dize the present Pacific structure of our na- 
tional security. 

As noted at the outset, the basic stimulant 
to U.S. commitment in southeast Asia is not 
to be found in the region at all. Rather, it 
is to be found in the hostility which charac- 
terizes the relation with the Chinese main- 
land government and the dangerous implica- 
tions of that continuing hostility to our 
long-range security. So long as the hostility 
persists, any adjustment of policy involving 
a significant lowering of U.S. commitment or 
aid costs, if it is attempted at all as it has 
been attempted in Laos, is bound to carry a 
high degree of uncertainty. Indeed, the 
pattern of pressure on U.S. policy for the past 
decade has been to increase rather than 
decrease the commitment and the aid costs. 

It does not follow, however, that it is in 
the interests of the United States or that it 
enhances our national security to respond to 
this pressure in all circumstances and in every 
specific situation in southeast Asia. Nor 
does it automatically follow that an ever- 
deepening total involvement of the United 
States on the southeast Asia mainland is 
the only way or, in all circumstances, the 
best way to deal with the implications of the 
Chinese hostility. 

Indeed, it is doubtful that it is the best 
way if our concern for the multilateral stake 
of free nations in southeast Asia results in an 
indefinite continuance of the vast inequities 
which fall upon us in bearing the burdens of 
outside aid. It is doubtful that it is the best 
way in any southeast Asian nation, if the 
responsibility for its independent survival 
were to come to rest more heavily with the 
United States than with indigenous leader- 
ship because of the failure or inadequacies of 
that leadership in meeting its own responsi- 
bilities to its people. 

To sum up, it would appear to us that in 
present circumstances the interests of the 
United States in southeast Asia are best 
served by a policy which— 

1. Forgoes the extension of aid programs 
in the usual pattern into any country of 
southeast Asia in which they do not now 
operate; 

2. Seeks the orderly reduction of grant aid 
of all kinds in countries where such programs 
operate; and assigns the functions of aid- 
mission directors (except in South Vietnam) 
to the economic counselors of the embassies 
wherever this practice does not now prevail; 

3. Induces a more equitable contribution 
from other free nations to the costs of aiding 
freedom in southeast Asia; 

4. Encourages vigorously everywhere 
throughout the region relationships of mu- 
tual advantage, particularly in commerce and 
in cultural and educational exchange; 

5. Provides vigorous support to the Geneva 
‘accord of 1962 and the effort of the present 
provisional government to bring about a 
satisfactory solution in Laos, a solution es- 
tablishing a firm peace and permitting the 
continued reduction of our deep and costly 
commitment in that region; 
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6. Helps to bring about internal peace in 
Vietnam but maintains, scrupulously, our 
advisory capacity, recognizing that the pri- 
mary responsibility in all areas is Vietnamese; 

7. Measures effectiveness not only in terms 
of the policy’s general impact in stopping 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia but 
also—(a) In terms of the social, economic, 
and political benefits which the policy helps 
bring to the ordinary people of the nations 
concerned, and (b) in terms of the cost and 
depth of the U.S. commitment in men and 
money to maintain that policy. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OCTOBER 16, 1962. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: As you know, the administra- 
tion keeps our foreign relations under con- 
tinuous review in an effort to insure the 
highest degree of effectiveness of our for- 
eign policies and the efficiency of expendi- 
tures related to their administration. While 
we have a constant flow of information 
through executive branch channels, it is 
useful to have a review of these matters 
through congressional eyes from time to 
time. 

Might I prevail upon you, therefore, to 
undertake to visit selected areas of major 
significance to U.S. policy, prior to the next 
Congress. I had in mind, particularly, 
Berlin and Vietnam and other nations in the 
southeast Asian region. It would be most 
helpful if you were to travel in the company 
of several Members of the Senate from both 
parties and provide me with such observa- 
tions on these situations and our policies and 
overseas administration as you and your 
colleagues would care to make. 

I know that it has been a taxing session 
for you and other Members of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, if you see your way clear to 
comply with this request, please feel free to 
proceed at your leisure during the coming 
weeks. I should be happy to have the De- 
partments of State and Defense assist in 
every appropriate way in facilitating a Senate 
study of this kind. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


EXHIBIT 2 
From Current, November 1965] 
MAKING FOREIGN POLICY 

(Nore—In a Senate speech on September 
15, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, sharply criticized U.S. interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic this spring. 
In the controversy that followed the speech, 
critics questioned the propriety of Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s attack because of his position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Does senatorial advice and con- 
sent any longer have a place in the making 
of foreign policy? Has the influence of the 
State Department in policymaking decreased 
in relation to the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Defense Department?) 


THE ROLE OF ADVICE AND DISSENT 


Senator FULBRIGHT, reporting on a study of 
the Dominican crisis by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee: 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT: “U.S, policy in the 
Dominican crisis was characterized initially 
by overtimidity and overreaction. Through- 
out the whole affair, it has also been char- 
acterized by a lack of candor. 

“These are general conclusions I have 
reached from a painstaking review of the 
Salient features of the extremely complex 
situation. These judgments are made, of 
course, with the benefit of hindsight and in 
fairness, it must be conceded there were no 
easy choices available to the United States 
in the Dominican Republic. Nonetheless, it 
is the task of diplomacy to make wise de- 
cisions when they need to be made and US. 
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diplomacy failed to do so in the Dominican 
crisis. 

“It cannot be said with assurance that 
the United States could have changed the 
course of events by acting differently. What 
can be said with assurance is that the United 
States did not take advantage of several op- 
portunities in which it might have changed 
the course of events. 

“The reason appears to be that, very close 
to the beginning of the revolution, U.S. 
policymakers decided that it should not be 
allowed to succeed. This decision seems to 
be to have been based on exaggerated esti- 
mates of Communist influence in the rebel 
movement and on distaste for the return to 
power of Juan Bosch or of a government 
controlled by Bosch’s party, the PRD (Do- 
minican Revolutionary Party). 

“The essential point is that the United 
States, on the basis of fragmentary evidence 
of Communist participation, assumed almost 
from the beginning that the revolution was 
Communist-dominated, or would certainly 
become so. It apparently never occurred to 
anyone that the United States could also at- 
tempt to influence the course which the rev- 
olution took. We misread prevailing tenden- 
cies in Latin America by overlooking or ignor- 
ing the fact that any reform movement is 
likely to attract Communist support. 

“We thus failed to perceive that if we are 
automatically to oppose any reform move- 
ment that Communists adhere to, we are 
likely to end up opposing every reform move- 
ment, making ourselves the prisoners of 
reactionaries who wish to preserve the status 
quo. 

“The principal reason for the failure of 
American policy in Santo Domingo was 
faulty advice given to the President by his 
representatives in the Dominican Republic 
at the time of acute crisis. Much of this ad- 
vice was based on misjudgment of the facts 
of the situation; some of it appears to have 
been based on inadequate evidence or, in 
some cases, simply false information. On 
the basis of the information and counsel he 
received, the President could hardly have 
acted other than he did; it is very difficult to 
understand, however, why so much unsound 
advice was given him. * * *” 

The most unrevolutionary nation on earth? 

“It is not surprising that we Americans are 
not drawn toward the uncouth revolution- 
aries of the non-Communist left. We are 
not, as we like to claim in Fourth of July 
speeches, the most truly revolutionary na- 
tion on earth; we are, on the contrary, much 
closer to being the most unrevolutionary na- 
tion on earth. The movement of the future 
in Latin America is social revolution. The 
question is whether it is to be Communist or 
democratic revolution and the choice which 
the true Latin Americans make will depend 
in part on how the United States uses its 
great influence. * * * 

“The Foreign Relations Committee's study 
of the Dominican crisis leads me to draw 
certain specific conclusions regarding Amer- 
ican policy in the Dominican Republic and 
also suggests some broader considerations 
regarding relations between the United 
States and Latin America. My specific con- 
clusions regarding the crisis in Santo Do- 
mingo are as follows: 

“1. The United States intervened forcibly 
in the Dominican Republic in the last week 
of April 1965, not to save American lives, as 
was then contended, but to prevent the vic- 
tory of a revolutionary movement which 
was judged to be Communist-dominated. 
The decision to land marines on April 28 was 
based primarily on the fear of another 
Cuba.’ e 5-2 

“2. This fear was based on fragmentary 
and inadequate evidence. There is no doubt 
that Communists participated in the Do- 
minican revolution on the rebel side, proba- 
bly to a greater extent after than before the 
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landing of U.S. Marines on April 28, but just 
as it cannot be proven that the Communists 
would not have taken over the revolution, 
neither can it be proven that they would 
have. The evidence offered the committee 
for assertion that the rebels were Commu- 
nist-dominated or certain to become so is 
not persuasive; on the contrary, the evidence 
suggests a chaotic situation in which no sin- 
gle faction was dominant at the outset and 
in which everybody, including the United 
States, had opportunities to influence the 
shape of the rebellion. 

“3, The United States let pass its best op- 
portunities to influence the course of events. 
The best opportunities were on April 25, when 
Juan Bosch’s party requested a ‘U.S. pres- 
ence,’ and on April 27 when the rebels, be- 
lieving themselves defeated, requested U.S. 
mediation for a negotiated settlement. 
Both requests were rejected, in the first in- 
stance for reasons that are not entirely clear 
but probably because of U.S. hostil- 
ity to the PRD; in the second instance be- 
cause Ambassador (W. Tapley) Bennett and 
the U.S. Government anticipated and de- 
sired a victory of the antirebel forces. 

“4. U.S. policy toward the Dominican Re- 
public shifted markedly to the right between 
September 1963 and April 1965. In 1963, the 
United States strongly supported Bosch and 
the PRD as enlightened reformers; in 1965, 
the United States opposed their return to 
power on the unsubstantiated ground that 
a Bosch or PRD government would certainly, 
or almost certainly, become Communist dom- 
inated. Thus the United States turned its 
back on social revolution in Santo Domingo 
and associated itself with a corrupt and 
reactionary military oligarchy. 

„5. U.S. policy was marred by a lack of 
candor and by misinformation. The former 
is illustrated by official assertions that U.S. 
military intervention was primarily for the 
purpose of saving American lives, the latter 
is illustrated by wildly exaggerated reports 
of massacres and atrocities by the rebels— 
reports which no one has been able to verify. 
It was officially asserted, for example (by the 
President in a news conference on June 17) 
that ‘some 1,500 innocent people were 
murdered and shot, and their heads cut off.’ 
There is no evidence to support this state- 
ment. A sober examination of such evidence 
as is available indicates that the Imbert 
junta was guilty of least as many atrocities 
as the rebels, and perhaps more. 

“6, Responsibility for the failure of Amer- 
ican policy in Santo Domingo lies primarily 
with those who advised the President. In 
the critical days between April 25 and April 
28 these officials sent the President exagger- 
ated reports of the danger of a Communist 
takeover in Santo Domingo and on the basis 
of these, recommended U.S, military inter- 
vention. It is not at all difficult to under- 
stand why, on the basis of such faulty ad- 
vice, the President made the decisions that 
he made. 

“7, Underlying the bad advice and unwise 
actions of the United States was the fear of 
another Cuba. The specter of a second Com- 
munist state in the Western Hemisphere and 
its probable political repercussions within 
the United States and possible effects on the 
careers of those who might be held re- 
sponsible—seems to have been the most im- 
portant single factor in distorting the judg- 
ment of otherwise sensible and competent 
men.” (Address, U.S. Senate, Sept. 15, 
1965.) 

In an interview with Chalmers M. Roberts, 
a staff writer for the Washington Post, Sena- 
tor Fuisricnt answers his critics and dis- 
cusses the role of senatorial advice in the 
making of foreign policy: 

“Question. Senator, you recently made a 
speech about American intervention in the 
Dominican Republic which produced a lot 
of criticism. Some said your timing was bad. 
One critic said the speech was a personal 
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proclamation of a personal foreign policy. 
An editorial called it a grossly irresponsible 
attack on the administration. And it was 
reported that President Johnson’s reaction 
was that the speech would embarrass the fu- 
ture course of the U.S. diplomacy in the 
Dominican Republic. Those are strong 
words to throw at the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. What do 
you think of such criticism? 

“Answer. I think it’s quite unusual that 
anyone should question the right and the 
duty of a Member of the Senate to express his 
views about an incident of great importance. 
I have always assumed that a Member of the 
Senate has the responsibility to tell the truth 
as he sees it. I don’t pretend our judgments 
are infallible, but it is one of the functions 
of a Member of the Senate to raise these 
questions for public discussion, and out of 
this a sound foreign policy may be developed. 
If I am wrong, this still would clarify the 
issues involved in this case. 

“The purpose of this was not in any way 
to affect what's happened in the Dominican 
Republic. Obviously, it’s much after the 
event. Its real purpose was to influence the 
course of events in future revolutions that 
are inevitable, I think, in Latin America, be- 
cause it is in a process of change. When I 
use the word revolution, I don’t necessarily 
mean a violent one, but changes in their 
social structure, and I think the very basis 
of the Alliance for Progress is an assumption 
that changes in their social and economic 
structure are necessary—their land tenure, 
taxes and so on * * *, 

“Question. Senator, I think that the criti- 
cism runs not to a Senator speaking out but 
to you speaking out because you are the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Perhaps it would be useful to 
discuss the role for a minute. Some names 
come to mind: Borah, Vandenberg, Connally, 
George, Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., all had great 
influence one way or another . 

“Answer. Well, it’s my impression that the 
men you mention as my predecessors as 
chairman—take Lodge, for example, or 
Borah—often spoke out very vigorously in 
dissent to the current policy of the time; 
and Vandenberg exercised a great deal of 
influence, certainly much more than I or any 
other person recently. * * * 

“Question. Let’s go back to the original 
question as to whether there is a special re- 
sponsibility on the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as distin- 
guished from other Senators. You yourself 
said on becoming chairman of the committee 
that ‘no football team can expect to win with 
every man his own quarterback, * * * The 
Foreign Relations Committee is available to 
advise the President, but his is the primary 
responsibility.” In effect, you've been 
charged here with being a quarterback, or 
at least a Monday morning quarterback. Is 
that a fair criticism? 

“Answer, Well, I think it’s a fair observa- 
tion. I am not quite prepared to say it is 
necessarily criticism, because under the cir- 
cumstances here, I wasn’t in on the takeoff, 
so to speak. I wasn’t consulted as to 
whether or not—certainly with the back- 
ground material and an opportunity to con- 
sider it—whether or not the intervention 
should take place. 

“Question. Are you taking the position 
that as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, you, or whoever else may hold 
that job, is entitled to speak his mind with- 
out reservation after the fact in the sense 
that you’ve described it here as long as he 
has not been in on the takeoff. On the Bay 
of Pigs affair, where you were in on the take- 
off, you were careful or considerably less 
critical afterward, I think, because of that 
fact. 

“Answer. Well, another difference is that 
in the Bay of Pigs, the matters continued 
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after that to be very critical, amd as you 
know, a further event took place. 

“Question. The missile crisis. 

“A. Yes. This was still an active matter 
that was going on. After it was done, I 
don’t know what further I could have said. 
We were consulted about the missile crisis, 
that is, the Senate leadership. But there, 
again, when we were consulted, we were 
brought in about 5 o'clock on the day of the 
warning given to Khrushchev, and we were 
told what had been decided. Nothing we 
nor any other Members—the senior Members 
such as Senator RUSSELL and the leadership 
on both sides—I don't think anything they 
could have said at the moment would have 
changed the course at all, * + + 

“Question. Is part of this problem the fact 
that the way foreign policy is developed in 
the nuclear age, the Senate and the House 
have less and less power and authority? * * * 

“Answer, I think it’s inevitable, with the 
growing complexity of our international re- 
lations as influenced by nuclear power, the 
rapidity of communications and so on, that 
the Chief Executive will inevitably play an 
ever increasing power [role]. I don’t think 
that this is a bad thing as such; I don't think 
that foreign relations are as well-suited for 
congressional action as domestic matters. 

“Most of us do not in our everyday ex- 
periences have contact with foreign countries 
and none of us can claim to be real experts 
in this field. But under the Constitution, we 
are supposed to advise and consent, and we 
may from time to time offer suggestions 
out of our experience for the consideration 
of the Executive. They don’t necessarily— 
in fact they rarely—seem to take it. But 
what harm does it do as an educational 
matter for the American people to discuss? 

“Question. Senator, I'd like to go back to 
a statement you made in the Dominican 
speech, one that kicked up considerable 
dust. You said, ‘We are not, as we like to 
claim in Fourth of July speeches, the most 
truly revolutionary Nation on earth; we are, 
on the contrary, much closer to being the 
most unreyolutionary Nation on earth.’ Are 
you saying that we are a status quo country 
in relation to the world and we're not adapt- 
ing ourselves or our minds sufficiently to the 
kind of revolutionary action that is abroad 
in the world? 

“Answer. I think that’s right. And a 
country that's as well off as we are tends 
to want to rely on established law and to 
follow conservative principles in that con- 
nection, and we are that way, I think. 

“Question. What you're really trying to 
do, then, in all these speeches, is to shake 
up the American mind, is that it? 

“Answer. Well, I guess, being an old pro- 
fessor, if I perform any function at all, it 
is trying to make my colleagues in the coun- 
try think about these matters in the hope 
that wiser people than myself can improve 
our policies.” (The Washington Post, Sept. 
26, 1965.) 

A syndicated columnist defends the role 
of dissent in an era of consensus politics. 

Marquis Childs: “The Johnson consensus 
is so powerful that large areas of policy— 
normally in past years a subject for debate— 
are now off limits. The zeal of a majority 
President, who by temperament and convic- 
tion draws the line against dissenters, under- 
scores the fears of a time of troubles when 
revolutionary regimes threaten all order and 
stability. * * + 

“A case in point is what happened to 
Chairman J. WILIA FULBRIGHT of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Wait- 
ing until after a provisional government had 
been established in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, FuLBRIGHT in a Senate speech delivered 
a carefully reasoned criticism of how the 
Dominican crisis had been handled. This 
was based on an inquiry before the Foreign 
Relations Committee with 13 sessions at 
which all the principals testified. 
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“Immediately the full force of administra- 
tion spokesmen big and little was leveled 
against him. The voices turned up high did 
not so much seek to refute the criticism 
as to discredit the critic. At the lowest 
level, as represented by Senator RUSSELL 
Lonc, of Louisiana, the majority whip, the 
suggestion was that if you didn’t believe 
Communists were about to take over in the 
Dominican Republic then you must have 
more sympathy for communism than you 
knew. 

“On careful rereading of the Fulbright 
speech it is hard to discover why the reac- 
tion was as though it had been an offense 
against majesty. He was saying that aspects 
of America's policy in the Dominican Re- 
public compounded these faults. The ex- 
ample of a Senator soundly birched for fault- 
ing the administration raises a troubling 
question: Is any dialog at all possible on the 
great issues of foreign policy? 

“To put it another way: Must the power of 
the Executive be so absolute in view of the 
threat to America’s security that critics 
should keep silent? An American war in 
Vietnam is rapidly expanding with reports of 
200,000 troops to be committed by the year’s 
end and yet scarcely a doubt is expressed 
publicly over the authority of the Command- 
er in Chief to direct an undeclared war. 

“Granted the stakes are awesome and the 
power of the Executive great in conducting 
policy with proper secrecy as in the India- 
Pakistan crisis. Granted, too, that nothing 
succeeds like the Johnson successes. Ney- 
ertheless, the domination of the majority is 
so all-encompassing that a fundamental dis- 
tortion of the American system seems for the 
time being at least to have resulted. 

“More than a century ago Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, one of the most searching and at the 
same time sympathetic foreign critics, wrote 
in his ‘Democracy in America’ of the danger 
of the ‘tyranny of the majority.’ Of the tyr- 
anny this French aristocrat considered the 
main evil of democratic institutions he 
wrote: ‘The smallest reproach irritates its 
sensibility and the slightest joke that has 
any foundation in truth renders it indignant; 
from the forms of its language up to the solid 
virtues of its character, everything must be 
made the subject of encomium. No writer, 
whatever be his eminence, can escape paying 
this tribute of adulation to his fellow citi- 
zens.’ 

“De Tocqueville was writing of the majority 
itself but his words today might be applied 
to the master of the majority. ‘I know of 
no country,’ de Tocqueville wrote, ‘in which 
there is so little independence of mind and 
real freedom of discussion as in America. 
Profound changes have occurred since democ- 
racy in America first appeared and yet it may 
be asked whether recognition of the right of 
dissent has gained substantially in practice 
as well as in theory.’ 

“Senator FULBRIGHT discovered in 1957 
what it meant to go against the majority. 
He opposed the Eisenhower-Dulles doctrine 
embodied in a resolution giving the Presi- 
dent power to use ‘the Armed Forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary’ in the 
Middle East and to spend $200 million as he 
saw fit without congressional restrictions. 
The Senate majority leader then was Lyndon 
B. Johnson. He urged FULBRIGHT to back 
Eisenhower as he himself had. 

“Johnson has triple-starred consensus in 
the political lexicon. But, defined as tyr- 
anny of the majority,’ consensus has another 
look.” (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 27, 
1965.) 

THE DECLINE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Has the impact of the State Department 
on foreign policy decreased as a result of the 
dominance of military considerations in U.S. 
policymaking bodies? Mr. Tait is a former 
research specialist in the State Department, 
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Charles W. Tait: “In the first half of 1965 
three events gave evidence of a dangerous 
new turn in American foreign policy: The 
dropping of Belgian paratroopers on Stanley- 
ville, combined with support of the white 
South African mercenaries; the bombing of 
North Vietnam and commitment of American 
ground troops to South Vietnam in large 
numbers; and the unilateral military inva- 
sion of the Dominican Republic. 

“Common to all three moves is an open 
reliance on military force. It is no longer a 
simple question of whether military men are 
making decisions that they are not qualified 
to make—and are supposedly forbidden to 
make under our tradition of government. 
They are making such decisions because our 
foreign policy is in the hands of civilians 
who are unable to view the world in other 
than military terms, because the military's 
overconfidence in solutions by force of arms 
and its restless impatience with less direct 
methods have infected civilian policymakers. 
And this has happened because the President, 
the Congress and much of the press have ac- 
cepted the dangerously oversimplified view 
that America’s foreign policy problems are 
military, to be decided by military means, 
and at times and places of America’s choos- 
mg. 

The heritage of wartime victory 

“How has the military view of foreign 
affairs come to dominate the American mind? 
Our high command won a great victory in 
World War II, and won for itself great power 
and prestige as a consequence. Out of that 
war came vast new problems and responsibil- 
ities, and the military leaders seemed the 
only ones capable of handling them success- 
fully. So Gen. George C. Marshall was en- 
trusted with the important mission to China 
and later became Secretary of State. 

“But the military also controlled the two 
defeated and occupied enemy powers, Ger- 
many and Japan. In the chaotic postwar 
years, in the developing cold war, this meant 
a military control of policy in both Asia and 
Europe. The creation of NATO and the re- 
arming of Western Germany as a full-fledged 
military partner have given a permanent 
military cast to American policy in Europe. 
In the Far East, Communist victory in China, 
followed almost at once by the invasion of 
South Korea, led to a permanent militariza- 
tion of U.S. policy in that area as well. 

In the absence of any other view, a mili- 
tary interpretation of foreign affairs was in- 
evitable, and led to the permanent ascend- 
ancy within the counsels of government of 
military men. The aim of U.S. foreign policy 
has become the formation of military alli- 
ances, the establishment of military bases, 
the development of military-aid programs— 
even in areas such as Latin America, remote 
from Communist military threats. As the 
war-damaged economies of Europe and Asia 
recovered, foreign economic aid became for- 
eign military aid, and the export of American 
military equipment is now a principal activity 
of the Pentagon. Military staffs have become 
a prominent part of every diplomatic mission 
and often overshadow all other diplomatic 
functions. * * * 

“Yet it is not right to talk loosely of mili- 
tary control of foreign policy. Soldiers have 
not seized power—they have done what they 
have been asked to do by their civilian supe- 
riors. It is not their fault if their way of 
looking at things, their way of solving prob- 
lems, has been taken over as national 
policy.“ *" 

The present basis of policy 

“McGeorge Bundy, the President's principal 
adviser on national security affairs, spoke to 
the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa last 
June on the four basic elements this Nation 
must consider in its relations with the rest 
of the world. They were, in his view: U.S. 
military power as the key to peace; limited 
use of the United Nations; foreign aid; and 
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the threat of communism. Mr. Bundy's list 
is an accurate summary of what the ad- 
ministration sees as the true situation, with 
military power in first place. Conspicuously 
absent from his list of realities are the na- 
tionalism, anticolonialism, and social revolu- 
tion which are convulsing Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. * * * 

“The President himself has indicated in 
his many public statements on Vietnam and 
Santo Domingo that he has adopted the view 
of reality that sees only a vast Communist 
conspiracy and armed aggression that must 
be halted by superior military power, or 
bought off by vague promises of economic 
r 

“Perhaps none of this would have hap- 
pened so easily if we had had all these years 
a vigorous and effective State Department 
with a decisive voice in the formation of 
American foreign policy. * * * It was the 
unexpected victory of the Communist revo- 
lution in China, coming at a time when the 
United States was most apprehensive about 
the dangers of internal Communist subver- 
sion, which struck the first blow at the pro- 
fessionals of the Department and Foreign 
Service. The campaign against the Depart- 
ment was carried on by Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, but it was aided and abetted by the 
new Republican Secretary of State who took 
office in January 1953. John Foster Dulles 
not only failed to shield his Department from 
attack, he gave the attackers key positions 
in the Department.“ 


The rise of the CIA 


“The eclipse of the State Department has 
been accompanied by the rise of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) to a decisive posi- 
tion of power in the formation of American 
foreign policy. This inscrutable agency had 
its origin in the wartime intelligence and 
secret-operation organization of the OSS (Of- 
fice of Strategic Services), and it has never 
lost its semimilitary character, its close links 
with the Pentagon, its access to unlimited 
funds, and its freedom from congressional 
scrutiny and control. Designed originally 
as a central clearinghouse for intelligence 
and as the agency responsible for operating 
spy networks overseas, the CIA has grown to 
monstrous proportions, It is the agency 
whose views seem to carry most weight with 
the administration’s policymakers, and it 
conducts its own foreign policy through its 
clandestine operations on all continents. It 
commands an impressive technical apparatus, 
and can grind out at short order imposing 
intelligence reports on any subject, however 
abstruse, on any country, however remote. 
Like McNamara’s Pentagon, it sports that 
indefinable air of the go-ahead, no-nonsense, 
20th-century corporation which can deliver 
reliable technical data in the shortest of 
time to busy executives who themselves must 
make snap technical decisions. The CIA has 
never been able to transcend its military and 
conspiratorial origins, either in its view 
of reality as a whole, or in its estimate of 
concrete situations, * * *” 


Can Congress reverse the trend? 


“Finally, much of the blame for the per- 
manent ascendancy of the military point 
of view in our world relationships must be 
laid to Congress and the national press. Few 
Congressman have lived outside the United 
States for any length of time. Because of 
this isolation and the limited vision that goes 
with it, few legislators arrive in Washington 
with any background knowledge of foreign 
affairs. On the other hand, most Congress- 
men have spent some part of their lives in 
the Armed Forces, and a very considerable 
number keep up Active Reserve commissions. 
This means at the very least that the mili- 
tary enjoy an understanding of and receptiv- 
ity toward their point of view. And often it 
means active support in Congress for the 
military position and a readiness to accept 
all-out military demands which have been 
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rejected even by the civilian secretaries of 
the various military departments. * * * 

“What can be done to bring sanity back 
into our conduct of foreign affairs, to pre- 
vent the steady escalation toward a nuclear 
war with China, and possibly with Russia 
as well? Even though Congress dutifully 
endorsed the administration’s actions in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic and 
issued a blank check for further such ac- 
tions, there are signs of unrest among re- 
sponsible congressional leaders, especially in 
the Senate. * * * 

“But congressional action must go much 
further in the direction of open opposition. 
The crisis demands it, and the opportunity 
now exists because the present Congress con- 
tains enough new men in both Houses who 
have broken free, at least in part, from the 
stereotyped military thinking of their im- 
mediate predecessors. Only open, deter- 
mined opposition in Congress will force the 
President and his administration to face the 
facts of the external world. 

“Maybe the moment is also at hand to 
attempt to reconstruct the State Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service into the profes- 
sionally competent and effective body that 
this country needs if it is to play its respon- 
sible part in the world. This means an end 
to the use of ambassadorial posts as polit- 
ical payoffs, and to the spirit of dilettant- 
ism that underlies it. But it means also a 
recovery of respect for professional diplo- 
macy. It means a readiness to seek patiently 
after peace and stability, to take the long- 
term view (which implies taking the past 
seriously), and a willingness to grasp the 
powerful historical forces which are chang- 
ing the face of the earth and our place 
on it. 

“Perhaps such reform will occur only when 
a sizable portion of the American people are 
converted to reality in foreign affairs, when 
they are willing to drop their fear of revolu- 
tion and communism, their misplaced faith 
in military solutions and pious oratory at 
the U.N. This would mean listening to some- 
one like George Kennan, even to General 
de Gaulle, to say nothing of Romulo Betan- 
court and Jomo Kenyatta.” (‘Whatever 
Happened to the State Department?” the 
Nation, Sept. 13, 1965.) 

The editor of Worldview, a journal of re- 
ligion and international affairs, on the role 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in U.S. 
foreign policy. 

James Finn: “American citizens are dis- 
covering that education in international af- 
fairs is like education generally—it is a de- 
sirable and sometimes exhilarating process, 
but it can also be painful. * * * This edu- 
cation * * * reminds us that we are far 
from living in the best of all possible worlds, 
and forces an acceptance, however reluctant, 
that all nations including our own engage 
deliberately and professionally in some very 
unsavory affairs. 

“A good example, if not the most signifi- 
cant, is provided by the activities of the 
American Central Intelligence Agency. * * * 

“The role of the CIA in the 1953 coup 
against Mossadegh in Iran, the 1954 assault 
against the Arbenz government of Guate- 
mala, the 1958 revolt against Sukarno in In- 
donesia—the role of the CIA in these and 
other serious affairs did little to stir the gen- 
eral American public. For many American 
citizens the first real awareness of what falls 
under the purview of an intelligence gather- 
ing agency came from the flap over the U-2. 

“Did the United States really send secret 
flights over the territory of a state with 
which it was not at war? Our initial, auto- 
matic denial was quickly countered by the 
Russians who displayed proof for their as- 
sertion that indeed we did and they didn’t 
like it. And then President Eisenhower, in 
an act unprecedented for a head of state, 
claimed knowledge of and responsibility for 
the flights. The innocents who were shocked 
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by this were condescended to or simply dis- 
missed by those who had long accepted as 
necessary the activities of the CIA. But 
these innocents comprised a good part of the 
Nation and for them it was a painful step 
in their political education. 

“The next celebrated expose of the CIA 
resulted from the debacle of the Bay of Pigs. 
This was a failure of such grand proportions 
that it taught the President as well as the 
citizenry something about the CIA. Our re- 
cent unsatisfactory intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic indicates that there is 
something yet to be learned. 

“The American public has, then, under- 
gone a gradual education in the extent and 
purpose of covert intelligence agencies and 
Was not wholly surprised when the now rec- 
ognized ritual was played out with Singa- 
pore’s Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew: Mr. 
Lee charged that the CIA had attempted to 
buy state secrets in Singapore some years 
ago, that the agent had been arrested and 
that the CIA had attempted to buy Mr. 
Lee's silence with a bribe; the State Depart- 
ment immediately denied the charge; the 
Prime Minister released a letter, dated April 
16, 1961, from Dean Rusk apologizing for 
‘improper activities’ of U.S. officials in Singa- 
pore; the State Department then admitted 
the incident, explaining that the earlier de- 
nial had come from an official unacquainted 
with the incident. There was in all this an 
implication that the CIA had misled the 
State Department when it had attempted to 
check back on the incident. 

“Mr. Lee’s disclosures and his fulminations 
have subsequently been dismissed as unim- 
portant and have been attributed to irrita- 
tion at an imagined personal slight or as an 
attempt to show Singapore as a clearly inde- 
pendent country. But they remain impor- 
tant for what they tell us about the CIA 
and its relation to official, declared policies 
of our Government. 

“Any country—certainly one as powerful 
as the United States—can readily admit and 
absorb the damage inflicted by several such 
disclosures. But a series of them does dam- 
age that may not easily be repaired. Future 
denials of U.S. intervention in the affairs of 
any particular state will carry less weight 
not only in the other countries but here at 
home. Statements from our State Depart- 
ment will be received with a degree of skep- 
ticism. The real accomplishments of our in- 
telligence agencies will be offset by the 
equally real harm that is done to our man- 
agement of foreign affairs. And the exist- 
ent worry that the CIA not only carries out 
policy directives but does on occasion suggest 
and make policy will increase.” (“The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency: An Instrument of 
Political Education,” Worldview, September 
1965.) 

THE USES OF HISTORY 

Are the recently published instant his- 
tories by former aids of President Kennedy 
gossip or legitimate historical documents 
which contain important lessons in the mak- 
ing of foreign policy? Mr. Kempton is the 
American correspondent for the Spectator 
(London) . 

Murray Kempton: “Schlesinger and Soren- 
sen, alone among the late President’s near 
associates, have in their sorrow withdrawn 
with him from active public affairs and 
alone are in the position to look back and 
write as though they are very old and only 
the past is of weight to them. Being young 
and activist by nature, they will engage life 
again, but, for the moment, they are able 
to speak without hostages to the present. 
And what Schlesinger has already had to 
tell us about President Kennedy's experi- 
ences had not merely the fascination which 
is gossip’s natural attendant but consider- 
able historical and topical usefulness as well. 
What Sorensen had set out to say was both 
duller and ever more useful. The national 
awareness will be very badly served indeed 
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if notions of decorum should distract 
Schlesinger’s readers or inhibit Sorensen’s 

n. sn. * 

“One misfortune (of the furor that has 
arisen over these memoirs) is that Schles- 
inger’s point has already been missed and 
that Sorensen’s is in great danger of going 
unnoticed entirely. In Schlesinger’s case, the 
fascination of gossip has diverted the pub- 
lic attention from the substantial and pres- 
ent problem which had brought President 
Kennedy to talk with at least occasional dis- 
satisfaction about his State Department. 
That problem is best defined in a para- 
graph from Sorensen’s (recent bock): 

As President, unfortunately, his effort 
to keep our own military role in Vietnam 
from overshadowing our own political ob- 
jectives was handicapped by the State De- 
partment’s inability to compete with the 
Pentagon. The task force report in the 
spring of 1961, for example, had focused al- 
most entirely on military planning. A 5- 
year economic plan, “a long-range plan for 
the economic development of southeast Asia 
on a regional basis,” a diplomatic appeal to 
the United Nations, and other miscellaneous 
ideas, were somewhat vaguely and loosely 
thrown in to please the President.’ 

“There is a very real danger, when any na- 
tion reaches a truly Roman authority in the 
world, that its soldiers will outweigh its 
diplomats. The results of that imbalance 
weighed heavily upon President Kennedy as 
they did upon President Eisenhower and do 
upon President Johnson. President Ken- 
nedy, as an instance, agreed to the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba because it was presented by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and accepted by the 
State Department. Afterward, Mr. Kennedy 
said that ‘the advice of every member of the 
executive branch brought in to advise was 
unanimous—and the advice was wrong.’ In 
1963 the Vice President, the Secretaries of 
Defense and State, and Special Ambassador 
to Vietnam Maxwell Taylor unanimously rec- 
ommended that more American troops be 
sent to Vietnam. President Kennedy over- 
ruled them. In 1962, during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, a majority of the President’s ad- 
visers seem to have supported an air strike 
against Cuba. The President decided on a 
sea blockade. 

“There is little use arguing * * * whether 
the advice in these three cases was good or 
bad. The point is that, most of the time, it 
was unanimous and on the side of drastic ac- 
tion. The decision to do less than the most 
drastic thing depended * * * on the good 
sense of the President alone. 

“Read with that dreadful experience in 
mind, both Schlesinger’s and Sorensen’s rec- 
ollections produce an unexpected sympathy 
for President Johnson and the beginning of 
appreciation of his troubles. Our Dominican 
adventure is now generally understood to 
have been his worst blunder; yet these 
memoirs give us every reason to believe that 
it was urged upon him by ‘every member of 
the executive branch who was brought in to 
advise.’ Mr. Johnson had every excuse for 
taking that advice the first time; he would 
have very little excuse for making that mis- 
take again, and, for all of this summer, he 
has shown encouraging signs that he will not. 

“We are told, as an instance, that at one 
July Cabinet meeting he told Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara that he was expected to keep 
us in the Vietnam war and told Secretary of 
State Rusk that he was expected to get us 
out of it. Nothing could, in a delicate mo- 
ment, more precisely define the two respon- 
sibilities; and, if President Kennedy was com- 
plaining that the diplomat had yielded his 
responsibility to the soldier, a record of that 
complaint is not gossip but the definition of 
a real and terrible problem and the trans- 
mission of a public experience which is an 
important piece of the national property. 

“To say otherwise is to accept as an inevi- 
table misfortune to the Nation and the world 
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the condition that every American President, 
cut off from the lessons only his predecessors 
can teach, must learn his job only from his 
own experience of serious and perhaps some 
day catastrophic mistakes.” (Mr. Schles- 
inger’s Lesson,” Spectator (London), Sept. 
3, 1965.) 

Following Senator FULBRIGHT’S speech, 
President Johnson was asked how he now felt 
about the Dominican intervention: 

Lyndon B. Johnson: “I would do it all over 
again, only we’d have done it earlier and 
tougher.” (Time, Sept. 24, 1965.) 


EXHIBIT 3 
From the Saturday Review, Dec. 18, 1965] 
Tue PROBLEM OF DISSENT 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

It is barely 2 months now since Pope 
Paul VI made his historic plea to the Unit- 
ed Nations and to the peoples of the world 
for an end to war and a restoration of 
brotherhood. No more war. War never 
again,” he said, and the whole nation ap- 
plauded his noble plea. But when young 
men and women from our colleges and uni- 
versities take the papal plea in good faith, 
and demonstrate against the war in Viet- 
nam, they are overwhelmed with a torrent 
of recrimination and obloquy that is al- 
most hysterical. Even students catch the 
con on. We're sick and tired of peace- 
niks” shriek the students of the Catholic 
Manhattan College. Are they sick and tired 
of Pope Paul, who said, “It is peace that 
must guide the destinies of mankind”? 

Surely it is time to bring a little clarity 
and commonsense to the discussion of this 
matter of student protests and demonstra- 
tions. 

First, as Attorney General Katzenbach has 
reminded us, there is no question about 
the right of students, or of others, to agitate, 
to demonstrate, to protest, in any nonviolent 
manner, against policies they consider mis- 
guided. That is, after all, not only a right 
but a necessity if our democracy is to func- 
tion. People who ought to know better have 
loosely identified agitation with “treason.” 
Treason is the one crime defined in the Con- 
stitution, and the Senator would do well to 
read that document before he flings loose 
charges of treason about. Students have 
the same right to agitate and demonstrate 
against what they think unsound policies— 
even military policies—as have businessmen 
to agitate against the TVA or doctors against 
Medicare. When, back in New Deal days, 
distinguished lawyers publicly advised cor- 
porations to disregard the Wagner Act and 
the Social Security Act on the ground that 
they were unconstitutional, when distin- 
guished medical men called for the sabotage 
of Medicare, no one called them traitors. 
Businessmen and doctors and lawyers, to 
be sure, funnel their protests through re- 
spectable organizations like chambers of 
commerce, or the American Medical Associa- 
tion, or the American, and State, bar asso- 
ciations, or resort to well-paid lobbyists to 
express their discontent; students have no 
such effective organizations nor can they 
support lobbying. To penalize them for 
their weakness and their poverty is to repeat 
the error of the Cleveland administration 
in arresting Coxey’s army for walking on 
the grass, or of the Hoover administration 
in sending soldiers to destroy the pitiful 
bonus army. The rich and respectable have 
always had their ways of making their dis- 
content heard; the poor and the unorganized 
must resort to protests and marches and 
demonstrations. Such methods have not cus- 
tomarily been considered un-American. 

Second, we are not yet legally at war with 
Vietnam, though what is going on there 
has, to be sure, the character of war. Nor 
are we acting in Vietnam under the author- 
ity or the auspices of the United Nations, as 
we did in the Korean crisis. We are in Viet- 
nam as a result of executive decision and 
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executive action, and it is not yet traitorous 
or unpatriotic to criticize executive action. 
Insofar as they were consulted on the mat- 
ter, the American people voted, in 1964, for 
the candidate who appeared to promise them 
peace in Vietnam, and against the candidate 
who advocated war. It was not thought un- 
patriotic for President Johnson to demon- 
strate against war in Vietnam in 1964, what 
has changed in the past year is not the law 
or the principle, but Presidential policy, and 
it is not unpatriotic to fail to change when 
the President changes his policy. 

But, it is said, whatever the legal situation, 
war is a fact. We do have 165,000 men in 
Vietnam; we do send our bombers out every 
day to rain destruction on our enemies there, 
The time for discussion, therefore, has passed; 
we must close ranks behind our Government. 

What is the principle behind this line of 
reasoning? What but that it is right and 
proper to protest an error—or what seemed 
even to President Johnson to be an error, 
as long as it was a modest one, but that it 
is unpatriotic to protest an error when it is 
immense. If this is sound logic, the moral* 
for men in high position is clear. If any 
policy upon which you are embarked excites 
criticism, expand it, enlarge it, pledge all 
of your resources to it; then criticism will 
be unpatriotic and critics will be silenced. 
A little error is fair game for critics, but a 
gigantic error, an error that might plunge 
us into a world war, is exempt from criticism. 

Third, there is the now-popular argument 
that whatever the logic of protests, they are 
intolerable because they might give comfort 
to the enemy. Whatever may be said for 
the sentiment behind this argument, it can 
be said with certainty that it runs counter 
not only to logic but to history and tradition 
as well. When George III resolved on war 
against the rebellious Colonies, 19 Lords 
signed a solemn protest against the war; 
the commander in chief of the Army, Lord 
Jeffery Amherst, refused to serve; the 
highest commanding naval officer, Admiral 
Keppel, refused to serve; Lt. Gen. Fred- 
erick Cavendish resigned his commission. 
We do not think poorly of them today for 
refusing to fight in what they thought an 
unjust war, and Amherst College is not about 
to change its name to Lord North. 

Nor do we think poorly of preachers and 
men of letters who denounced the war with 
Mexico as unjust and counseled civil dis- 
Obedience. President Polk, who at the last 
minute found a dubious justification for 
the war, is remembered, a century later, as 
“Polk the Mendacious” while Abraham 
Lincoln, who called upon him to indicate 
the spot“ where American blood had been 
shed, does not suffer in our esteem for his 
contumaciousness. Henry David Thoreau, 
who went to jail rather than pay taxes to 
support a war he thought iniquitous, is one 
of the glories of our literature and his essay 
celebrating civil disobedience is read to every 
high school and college in the land. James 
Russell Lowell wrote of the warmongers in 
his day (it is Hosea Biglow who is speaking) : 


“They may talk o' freedom’s array, 
Tell they're pupple in the face; 
It’s a gran’ great cemetery 
Fer the barthrights of our race.” 


And he charged that 


“Ez fer war, I call it murder; 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
I don't want to go no furder 
Then my testyment for that.” 


Aud he concluded with words that are as 
apt today as they were in 1846: 


“Call me coward, call me traitor, 
Jest ez suits your mean idees; 
Here I stand a tyrant-hater 
An’ the friend o' God an’ peace.” 


A grateful Government later sent Lowell 
as Minister to the Court of St. James. And 
while the war was on, Lincoln's favorite 
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clergyman, Theodore Parker, denounced it 
from the most eloquent pulpit in America, 
Sunday after Sunday. He is remembered 
today as the great American preacher. 

In 1899 we fought a war that has in- 
teresting parallels with that which we are 
fighting today—a war which we now have 
almost wholly forgotten, perhaps for rea- 
sons that psychologists can understand bet- 
ter than politicians. That was the war to 
put down the Filipino “insurrection.” For 
the Filipinos—like the Cubans—thought 
that they were to be liberated, but Admiral 
Dewey cabled that the Filipino Republic 
represented only a fraction of the Filipino 
people and that independence was not to be 
thought of, and the United States threw 
her military might into the task of defeat- 
ing what they called an insurrection. Soon 
the presses were filled with stories of con- 
centration camps and tortures; soon Ameri- 
can soldiers were singing 


“Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos 
Slant-eye’d Kakiack Ladrones 
And beneath the starry flag 
Civilize them with a Krag 
And return us to our own beloved homes.” 


The Filipino war excited a wave of out- 
rage and protest among intellectuals, reform- 
ers, and idealists as vociferous as that which 
we now witness. Mark Twain addressed a 
powerful letter, “To a Person Sitting in Dark- 
ness,” which asserted that the Stars and 
Stripes should have the white stripes painted 
black and the stars replaced by skull and 
crossbones. The philosopher William James 
charged that “we are now engaged in crush- 
ing out the sacredest thing in this great 
human world. * * * Why do we go on? 
First, the war fever, and then the pride 
which always refuses to back down when 
under fire.” And from the poet William 
Vaughn Moody came a memorable “Ode in 
Time of Hesitation”: 


“Alas, what sounds are these that come 
Sullenly over the Pacific seas. * * * 
Sounds of ignoble battle, striking dumb 
The season's half awakened ecstasies. * * * 


“Was it for this our fathers kept the law? 
Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 
Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth 
And be a swift familiar of the sun. * * * 
Or have we but the talons and the maw?” 


And “To a Soldier Fallen in the Philip- 
pines” he wrote just such an ode as might be 
written for a soldier fallen in Vietnam: 


“A flag for the soldier’s bier 
Who dies that his land may live; 
O banners, banners, here 
That he doubt not, nor misgive.* * * 


“Let him never dream that his bullet’s 
scream’ 
Went wide of its island mark 
Home to the heart of his darling land 
Where she stumbled and sinned in the 
dark.” 


Nor were these men of letters alone in 
their passionate outcry against what they 
thought an unjust war. They had the sup- 
port of a brilliant galaxy of public leaders: 
Carl Schurz and Samuel Gompers, E. L. God- 
kin, of the Nation, and Felix Adler, of the 
Ethical Culture Society, Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, and President Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, and Andrew Carnegie and 
scores of others. And when the defenders of 
the war raised the cry Don't haul down the 
flag,” it was no other than William Jennings 
Bryan, titular head of the Democratic Party, 
who asked, Who will haul down the Presi- 
dent?” 

We need not decide now whether those 
who protested this war were right or wrong. 
It is sufficient to remember that we honor 
Mark Twain and William James, regard Jane 
Addams as one of the greatest of American 
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women, and still read Godkin, and that Bryan 
is somewhat better remembered than William 
McKinley. Those infatuated patriots who 
now assert that it is somehow treasonable to 
criticize any policy that involves Americans 
in fighting overseas would do well to ponder 
the lessons of the Philippine war. 

But, it will be said, as it is always said, 
this war is different. Whether history will 
judge this war to be different or not, we 
cannot say. But this we can say with cer- 
tainty: a government and a society that si- 
lences those who dissent is one that has lost 
its way. This we can say: that what is es- 
sential in a free society is that there should 
be an atmosphere where those who wish to 
dissent and even to demonstrate can do so 
without fear of recrimination or vilification. 

What is the alternative? What is implicit 
in the demand, now, that agitation be si- 
lenced, that demonstrators be punished? 
What is implicit in the insistence that we 
“pull up by the roots and rend to pieces” the 
protests from students—it is Senator STEN- 
NIS we are quoting here. What is implicit in 
the charge that those who demonstrate 
against the war are somehow guilty of trea- 
son? 

It is, of course, this: that once our Govern- 
ment has embarked upon a policy there is to 
be no more criticism, protest, or dissent. All 
must close ranks and unite behind the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now we have had a good deal of experience, 
first and last, with this view of the duty of 
the citizen to his government and it behooves 
us to recall that experience before we go too 
far astray. 

We ourselves had experience with this phi- 
losophy in the ante bellum South. The 
dominant forces of southern life were, by the 
1840's, convinced that slavery was a positive 
good, a blessing alike for slaves and for mas- 
ters; they were just as sure of the righteous- 
ness of the “peculiar institution” as is Sena- 
tor Dopp of the righteousness of the war in 
Vietnam. And they adopted a policy that 
so many Senators now want to impose upon 
us: that of silencing criticism and intimi- 
dating critics. Teachers who attacked slav- 
ery were deprived of their posts—just what 
Mr. Nixon now advises as the sovereign cure 
for what ails our universities. Editors who 
raised their voices in criticism of slavery lost 
their papers. Clergymen who did not realize 
that slavery was enjoined by the Bible were 
forced out of their pulpits. Books that crit- 
icized slavery were burned. In the end the 
dominant forces of the South got their way: 
critics were silenced. The South closed its 
ranks against critics, and closed its mind; 
it closed, too, every avenue of solution to the 
slavery problem except that of violence. 

Nazi Germany provides us with an even 
more sobering spectacle. There, too, under 
Hitler, opposition to government was equated 
with treason. Those who dared question 
the inferiority of Jews, or the justice of the 
conquest of inferior peoples like the Poles, 
were effectually silenced, by exile or by the 
the gas chamber. With criticism and dis- 
sent eliminated, Hitler and his followers were 
able to lead their nation, and the world, 
down the path to destruction. 

There is, alas, a tragic example of this at- 
titude toward criticism before our eyes, and 
in a people who inherit, if they do not cher- 
ish, our traditions of law and liberty. Like 
the slaveocracy of the Old South, the domi- 
nant leaders of South Africa today are con- 
vinced that whites are superior to Negroes, 
and that Negroes must not be allowed to en- 
joy the freedoms available to whites. To 
maintain this policy and to silence criti- 
cism—criticism coming from the academic 
community and from the press—they have 
dispensed with the traditions of due process 
and of fair trial, violated academic freedom, 
and are in process of destroying centuries of 
constitutional guarantees. And with criti- 
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cism silenced, they are able to delude them- 
selves that what they do is just and right. 

Now, it would be absurd and iniquitous to 
equate our current policies toward Vietnam 
with the defense of slavery, or with Nazi or 
Afrikaner policies. But the point is not 
whether these policies have anything in 
common. The point is that when a nation 
silences criticism and dissent, it deprives 
itself of the power to correct its errors. The 
process of silencing need not be as savage as 
in Nazi Germany or in South Africa today; it 
is enough that an atmosphere be created 
where men prefer silence to protest, As has 
been observed of book burning, it is not nec- 
essary to burn books, it is enough to dis- 
courage men from writing them. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
justification and the purpose of freedom of 
speech is not to indulge those who want to 
speak their minds. It is to prevent error and 
discover truth. There may be other ways of 
detecting error and discovering truth than 
that of free discussion, but so far we have 
not found them. 

There is one final argument for silencing 
criticism that is reasonable and even per- 
suasive. It is this: that critics of our Viet- 
nam policy are in fact defeating their own 
ends. For by protesting and agitating, they 
may persuade the Vietcong, or the North 
Vietnamese, or the Chinese, that the Amer- 
ican people are really deeply divided, and that 
if they but hold out long enough the Ameri- 
cans will tire of the war and throw in the 
sponge. As there is in fact no likelihood of 
this, the critics are merely prolonging the 
agony of war. 

These predictions about the effect of criti- 
cism in other countries are, of course, purely 
speculative. One thing that is not mere 
speculation is that American opinion is, in 
fact, divided; that’s what all the excitement 
is about. We do not know how the Vietcong 
or the Chinese will react to the sounds of 
argument coming across the waters. Perhaps 
they will interpret criticism as a sign of 
American weakness. But perhaps they will 
interpret it as an indication of our reason- 
ableness. And assuredly they will, if they 
have any understanding of these matters at 
all, interpret it as a sign of the strength of 
our democracy—that it can tolerate differ- 
ences of opinion. 

But there are two considerations here that 
invite our attention. First, if critics of our 
Vietnamese war are right, then some modifi- 
cation of our policy is clearly desirable, and 
those who call for such modification serve a 
necessary purpose. We do not know 
whether they are right or not. We will not 
find out by silencing them. Second, if gov- 
ernment, or those in positions of power and 
authority, can silence criticism by the argu- 
ment that such criticism might be mis- 
understood somewhere, then there is an end 
to all criticlsm, and perhaps an end to our 
kind of political system. For men in au- 
thority will always think that criticism of 
their policies is dangerous. They will al- 
ways equate their policies with patriotism, 
and find criticism subversive. The Federal- 
ists found criticism of President Adams 80 
subversive that they legislated to expel 
critics from the country. Southerners 
found criticism of slavery so subversive that 
they drove critics out of the South, At- 
torney General Palmer thought criticism of 
our Siberian misadventure—now remem- 
bered only with embarrassment—so sub- 
versive that he hounded the critics into 
prison for 20-year terms. McCarthy found 
almost all teachers and writers so subversive 
that he was ready to burn down the librar- 
les and close the universities. Experience 
should harden us against the argument that 
dissent and criticism are so dangerous that 
they must always give way to consensus. 

And as for the argument that criticism 
may give aid and comfort to some enemy, 
that is a form of blackmail unworthy of 
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those who profess it. If it is to be accepted, 
we have an end to genuine discussion of 
foreign policies, for it will inevitably be in- 
voked to stop debate and criticism whenever 
that debate gets acrimonious or the criticism 
cuts too close to the bone. And to the 
fevered mind of the FBI, the CIA, and some 
Senators, criticism always gives aid and 
ae to the enemy or cuts too close to the 
ne, 

“The only thing we have to fear,” said 
Franklin Roosevelt, “is fear itself.” That is 
as true in the intellectual and the moral 
realm as in the political and the economic. 
We do not need to fear ideas, but the cen- 
sorship of ideas. We do not need to fear 
criticism, but the silencing of criticism. We 
do not need to fear excitement or agitation 
in the academic community, but timidity 
and apathy. We do not need to fear resist- 
ance to political leaders, but unquestioning 
acquiescence in whatever policies those lead- 
ers adopt. We do not even need to fear 
those who take too literally the anguished 
pleas of a Pope Paul VI or the moral lessons 
of the Sermon on the Mount, but those who 
reject the notion that morality has any place 
in politics. For that, indeed, is to stumble 
and sin in the dark. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that Senators are troubled 
about the international crisis that this 
Nation faces, and they are certainly priv- 
ileged to speak out and express their 
views. I concede that right. However, 
it somewhat dismays me to hear our Na- 
tion accused of being an aggressor, en- 
gaged in all sorts of illegal, corrupt con- 
duct in the world. That is not the case. 
I am proud of this great Nation. I sup- 
port my Nation. I support the President, 
who is our Commander in Chief. 

On January 27, 2 days ago, I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, beginning at 
page 1312, the argument which the over- 
whelming majority of international law- 
yers believe to be correct: that is, that 
this Nation, on 125 occasions, including 
the War of Independence, has gone to 
war, has sent our forces into action, prior 
to a declaration of war. 

When we were attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor, we did not wait for a declaration by 
Congress. We had to start defending 
ourselves by attacking those who at- 
tacked us. General MacArthur did not 
wait for a declaration of war, but sent his 
troops into action in the Philippines. 

In World War II, President Roosevelt 
ordered the Navy, when it came upon 
German submarines, not to wait for a 
declaration of war, but to attack. The 
famous message came in from an Ameri- 
can destroyer: “Sighted sub; sank 
same.“ I recently referred to a state- 
ment by 25 of the most outstanding pro- 
fessors of international law, including 
professors from Harvard and Yale, and 
various other outstanding universities, 
all of whom agreed that such a procedure 
was correct. 

The 125 examples I cited were taken 
from a memorandum prepared for the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
time we were discussing whether Presi- 
dent Truman was correct in relieving 
General MacArthur of his duties in Ko- 
rea. That was the conclusion of the 
document. No one argued that that was 
not the prevailing view. 
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When our ships were attacked in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, we knew what our ships 
were doing there. They were there to 
help the people of South Vietnam and to 
help the Government of South Vietnam 
defend itself. We were providing them 
with various communications assistance 
which we thought they needed. When 
our ships were attacked, we struck back. 
We committed an act of war, well know- 
ing that that was what we were doing. 
We blasted the harbors from which the 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats had 
come. 

The American people rose up in en- 
thusiastic acclaim and support of the 
President. The President went before 
the people, and the people had a chance 
to vote on whether they wanted him to 
continue after that. The people gave 
the President a 15 million majority vote. 

I am frank to say that the President’s 
opponent, who was at that time the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona, 
Mr. Goldwater, took the same view; 
namely, that we not only should have 
done what was done, but should have 
gone further in fighting the aggressors 
of North Vietnam. 

Congress adopted a resolution not only 
approving what the President did, but 
approving whatever measures he might 
deem necessary to defeat North Viet- 
namese aggression. The action the Pres- 
ident is taking is in furtherance of an 
act of war that had been committed by 
this Nation under the powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Congress stated that it approved such 
further acts of war as the President 
might deem necessary. In some respects, 
that resolution is a declaration of war. 
It gave affirmative approval for the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief, to engage our enemy in 
warfare, understanding that that was 
exactly what the resolution meant. So 
let us understand that we are at war 
right now. That is what our boys are 
there for. 

The United States is in South Vietnam 
in pursuance of a resolution that Con- 
gress adopted, only two Senators voting 
against it. Since that resolution was 
adopted, the Senate has been treated to 
at least one speech a week by those two 
Senators, or at least one of them. 

Some of us are proud of our great 
country, proud of our boys who are fight- 
ing for freedom. We are proud of them, 
and we are proud of our President. We 
are proud of the President’s action to re- 
sist aggression. 

A large number of Senators harbor in- 
ward fears and doubts about what is tak- 
ing place. But Senators might as well 
face up to the fact that we live in a 
dangerous world. Any time the Soviet 
Union decides that it wants to make war 
on this country, it can do so and inflict 
great damage upon this Nation. If they 
deem the time to be ripe, they may 
well decide to attack us at such time as 
they may choose. But so far, we have 
convinced them of our determination to 
fight for freedom. 

This nation will fight whenever we 
must. We engaged in acts of warfare 
and turned back the Russian ships when 
they sought to go into Cuba. 
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We must recognize that the Soviet 
Union might some day seek to make war 
on this great Nation. However, we have 
the weapons we need with which to 
fight them if that happens, and that is 
one reason that nothing occurred. 

We know very well that the Chinese 
Communists may decide to engage in 
warfare against this country at any 
time. That is not too likely to occur 
now. What we had better be worried 
about is not what the Communist Chi- 
nese might do now, but rather what they 
might do 5 years from now when Red 
China has built up its atomic potential. 
We shall then have a real threat directed 
at us. 

If Red China decides that she wants to 
come into the situation in Vietnam today, 
she can come in at any time she wishes. 

Red China will not be worried about 
the men she might lose or the men that 
we might lose. That nation will be more 
concerned about the danger inherent in 
whether this Nation will seek on that 
occasion to destroy Communist China 
as an atomic power. That is something 
for them to think about. 

We are committed. Our forces are 
there. We cannot let one little Commu- 
nist power, consisting of 16 million 
people, run the greatest power on the 
face of the earth out of there when we 
are committed to defend the people. 

I applaud the President for the action 
he has taken. I do not envy him. He 
has a very difficult job. I would not want 
to have his job and be subject to all the 
burdens and pressures which are exerted 
upon a President. 

When we disagree with him, we should 
not make speeches available for the Com- 
munists to spread around behind the Iron 
Curtain unless we first communicate with 
the President and tell him what we sug- 
gest about the matter, and, only in the 
event that he does not heed our sugges- 
tions, should we communicate with him 
through the Nation’s press. Such con- 
duct encourages the Communists to think 
that if they will continue this action, 
continue to kill some of our American 
boys, and continue to kidnap our people 
and chop their heads off we will lose heart 
and surrender. 

The American people are not that kind 
of people. We can unite behind our 
Commander in Chief in time of war. 
We are doing that. 

We have been very fortunate to have 
good national leaders in times of danger. 
I am proud that we have the present 
President of the United States. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFietp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 


January 29, 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, once 
again the well of this historic assembly 
has become the scene of one of the great 
national debates of our time; a contest 
involving a basic, fundamental issue that 
goes to the very root of a free society; a 
struggle between two irreconcilable prin- 
ciples which are of their very nature so 
repugnant and contradictory to each 
other as to be insusceptible of compro- 
mise. For the basic issue before the 
Senate is simply a conflict between the 
idea of individual liberty and freedom of 
association versus the concept of com- 
pulsory unionization and involuntary 
regimentation of the American working- 
man. 

Mr. President, the right-to-work issue 
was presented to the people of Missis- 
sippi on June 7, 1960, in the form of a 
constitutional amendment. On that 
date, after a full, free, and fair debate, 
the people of my State voted to place the 
right-to-work law in their constitution 
by an overwhelming vote of 105,724 to 
47,461. Section 198-A of the Mississippi 
Constitution now reads as follows: 


Section 198-A: It is hereby declared to be 
the public policy of Mississippi that the right 
of a person or persons to work shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any labor union 
or labor organization. Any agreement or 
combination between any employer and any 
labor union or labor organization whereby 
any person not a member of such union or 
organization shall be denied the right to work 
for an employer, or whereby such member- 
ship is made a condition of employment or 
continuation of employment by such em- 
ployer, or whereby any such union or organi- 
zation acquires an employment monopoly in 
any enterprise, is hereby declared to be an 
illegal combination or conspiracy and against 
public policy. No person shall be required 
by an employer to become or remain a mem- 
ber of any labor union or labor organization 
as a condition of employment or continua- 
tion of employment by such employer. No 
person shall be required by an employer to 
abstain or refrain from membership in any 
labor union or labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of em- 
ployment. No employer shall require any 
person, as a condition of employment or con- 
tinuation of employment, to pay any dues, 
fees, or other charges of any kind to any labor 
union or labor organization. Any person who 
may be denied employment or be deprived 
of continuation of his employment in viola- 
tion of any paragraph of this section shall be 
entitled to recover from such employer and 
from any other person, firm, corporation, or 
association acting in concert with him by 
appropriate action in the courts of this State 
such actual damages as he may have sus- 
tained by reason of such denial or depriva- 
tion of employment. 

The provisions of this section shall not ap- 
ply to any lawful contract in force on the 
effective date of this section, but they shall 
apply to all contracts thereafter entered into 
and to any renewal or extension of an exist- 
ing contract thereafter occurring. The pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any 
employer or employee under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Railway Labor Act. 


Our people are proud to be counted as 
one of the 19 States where the concept of 
individual liberty has prevailed in the 
confrontation with compulsory, involun- 
tary unionization, and regimentation, 
and we resent this effort to deprive us 
of our choice. 


January 29, 1966 


Simply stated, right-to-work laws pro- 
vide protection so that the inherent right 
of an individual to secure and hold a job 
shall not be abridged by any union secu- 
rity agreement entered into by the em- 
ployer and the union. Perhaps more 
properly stated, voluntary unionism em- 
ploys a concept of human liberty quite as 
individual as freedom of speech, religion, 
or assembly. By the enactment of 14(b) 
the Congress of the United States recog- 
nized and preserved to the citizens of the 
several States the right, if they so de- 
sired, to enact legislative statutes or con- 
stitutional amendments which would 
protect the freedom of choice of their in- 
dividual citizens so that their very jobs 
and livelihood could not be placed in 
jeopardy through compulsion as a result 
of any agreement entered into by an ag- 
gressive union and an acquiescent em- 
ployer. I submit that the principle of 
voluntary unionism is not open to com- 
promise. A person must believe in the 
freedom of individual choice or must 
accede to the view that it is proper to 
shackle the will of the unwilling em- 
ployee through compulsive union devices. 

A typical right-to-work law provides 
that an employee has the right to either 
join or refrain from joining a labor union. 
In 19 States laws are in effect whereby 
contracts requiring union membership as 
a condition of employment are unen- 
forcible. The language which has been 
adopted by either enactment by the State 
legislatures or by an amendment to the 
State constitution is framed in a tenor 
similar to the following: Any agreement 
or combination between any employer 
and any labor union organization where- 
by persons not members of such unions 
shall be denied the right to work by the 
employer or whereby such membership is 
made a condition of employment or con- 
tinuation of employment by such em- 
ployer or whereby any such union ac- 
quires an employment monopoly in any 
enterprise is hereby declared to be against 
public policy and an illegal combination 
or conspiracy.” 

Section 14(b) is a part of the Labor 
Management Relations Act which was 
passed by an overwhelming majority in 
1947. In amending the 1935 Wagner Act 
in a variety of areas, the Congress, in 
Taft-Hartley, added section 14(b) to 
make certain the States would continue 
to be free to enact right-to-work laws 
and to enforce those enacted prior to the 
passage of Taft-Hartley. At the time 
the final version of Taft-Hartley was 
worked out, the conference committee, 
in a conference report on the bill, ex- 
plained the purpose of 14(b) as: 

Many States have enacted laws or adopted 
constitutional provisions to make all forms 
of compulsory unionism in those States il- 
legal. It was never the intention of the 
National Labor Relations Act (the Wagner 
Act) as its legislative history discloses, to 
preempt the field in this regard so as to 
deprive the States of their powers to prevent 
compulsory unionism. Neither the existing 
act nor the conference agreements could 
be said to authorize arrangements of this 
sort in States where such arrangements were 
contrary to State policy. 


When the Taft-Hartley law was passed, 
13 States had statutes which prohibited 
the closed shop—that is, a form of labor- 
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management agreement under which an 
employee is required to be a union mem- 
ber in his State in order to obtain a job 
or to retain that job after he gets it. 
Four States permitted the closed shop 
only after specific approval by employ- 
ees in an election. Section 14(b) reads 
as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law. 


Essentially, the right-to-work statutes 
make it unlawful to deprive a person of 
a job because he does not belong to a 
union, or conversely, because he does be- 
long to a union. They also make it un- 
lawful for an employer to enter into 
agreement with a union to make mem- 
bership in such union a condition of em- 
ployment. In other words, they insure 
the right to work with or without union 
membership. Consequently, the only is- 
sue involved is one of compulsory union- 
ism, in that employees are to be forced 
to join a union in order to hold a job. 

One would immediately conclude that 
within the democratic process of this 
great Nation, the United States, that 
there could be no argument against a 
man’s basic right to work without being 
forced to join a union or without being 
compelled to refrain from joining a 
union. Certainly, Mr. President, the 
existence of any contrary position would 
seem to be contrary to and in violation 
of the basic principles and tenets of our 
constitutional government which pro- 
vides for and genuinely befits a great 
and free society which all our citizens 
enjoy. Strangely enough, the union offi- 
cers over a period of many years since 
the passage of the right-to-work law 
have directed a continuing assault to- 
ward the elimination and repeal of this 
legislative safeguard. This is a curious 
thing—the more so because all their 
objections seem not to succeed in hiding 
what appears to be their one real fear: 
namely, that when unionism is placed 
on a voluntary basis, they must get their 
new members on the basis of meriting 
the employees’ support. 

This as we know it, Mr. President, is 
the way that every other organization 
in this country operates. You sell a man 
on the value of membership, and then 
you keep him sold by performing for 
him a useful service. It is, therefore, 
easy to see that union leaders could be- 
come beset with concern relative to this 
aspect. Over the years, closed shop and 
union shop contracts have made the 
organizer’s job easy. The new employee 
must accept union membership along 
with his new job. If he fails to pay dues, 
he is discharged. It would seem that 
unions are frequently fearful to test their 
true value to employees by giving men 
and women what should be an inalienable 
American right to refuse to join if they 
wish not to do so. 

Under the Wagner Act passed in 1935 
unions were able through closed shop 
contracts to force employers to hire 
union members only. This law gave 
union officials a monopoly of labor where- 
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by they could dominate their members, 
dictate to employers, challenge the Gov- 
ernment to a point of paralyzing the na- 
tional economy. Union members who 
disobeyed the edict of union officers 
frequently suffered economic reprisals. 
They not only lost their current job, but 
frequently their right to another job. 
Such shocking abuses were disclosed that 
the elected representatives of the people 
by overwhelming vote in both Houses of 
the Congress outlawed the closed shop in 
1947, and permitted the States to outlaw 
compulsory unionism in any form under 
the authority of 14(b). 

The ninth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States reads that the 
“enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the 
people.” 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed to the world the “self-evident” 
truths “that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

The Declaration of Independence, it 
should be noted, was careful to state that 
liberties and human rights were not man 
made. Their source was not govern- 
mental; rather they were endowed by the 
“Creator” of all men. John Adams, our 
second President, assured the people: 

You have rights antecedent to all earthly 
governments; rights that cannot be repealed 
or restrained by human laws; rights derived 
from the Great Legislator of the Universe. 


This basic concept of individual sov- 
ereignty and liberty was absolute in the 
theory of American Government from the 
very beginning and was not granted by 
the Constitution. 

The ninth amendment is a basic state- 
ment of the inherent rights of the indi- 
vidual. See Patterson, “The Forgotten 
Ninth Amendment,” Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. 
On its face it declares there are unenu- 
merated rights that are retained by the 
people, as a group and individually. 
Individual freedom is the basis of our 
democracy and is the virtue which marks 
ours over other forms of government. 
Liberty, or freedom, is the equivalent of 
the right to live, worship, work, and pur- 
sue happiness as an individual. Liberty 
and freedom, I believe, include the right 
of opportunity to seek, secure, and retain 
employment free of any form of compul- 
sion to join or pay tribute to any private 
organization. This is one of the inalien- 
able rights with which individuals “are 
endowed by their Creator.” As such, I 
submit, it is preserved by the ninth 
amendment and protected by it, at least 
against any denial or disparagement by 
a State or by the Congress. 

In discussing the Bill of Rights before 
the first Congress, James Madison, the 
father of the Bill of Rights and author 
of the ninth amendment, warned the 
people: 

The prescriptions in favor of liberty ought 
to be leveled against that quarter where the 
greatest danger lies; namely, that which pos- 
sesses the highest prerogative of power. But 
this is not found in either the executive or 
legislative department of the Government, 
but in the body of the people, operating by 
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the majority against the minority. But I 
confess that I do conceive that in a govern- 
ment modified like this of the United States, 
the great danger lies rather in the abuse 
of the community, than in the legislative 
body. (Gales and Seaton’s “Annals of 
Congress.“) 


Fears of excesses in Government led 
to the Bill of Rights. Fears of excesses 
by a majority of the community led to 
the ninth amendment. The highest duty 
the Supreme Court can perform is the 
protection of individual liberty and free- 
dom, Conscience compels it and the 
ninth amendment demands it. 

Freedom of association is a composite 
of rights under the first amendment, 
particularly freedom of speech and of 
assembly. This right springs from the 
liberty of the individual to live his life 
as he sees fit, to choose where he will 
seek to work, and freely to choose what, 
if any, private organizations he will seek 
to join or refrain from joining. 

Mr. President, freedom of association 
is a fundamental right and was recog- 
nized as such by the Supreme Court in 
NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
301 U.S. 1, 33 (1937). There the Court 
pointed out that the purpose of that 
statute was to “safeguard the right of 
employees to self-organization.” It then 
added: 

“That is a fundamental right. Employees 
have as clear a right to organize and select 
their representatives for lawful purposes as 
the respondent has to organize its business 
and select its own officers and agents. 


In Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 
(1945), the Supreme Court considered a 
Texas statute requiring union organizers 
to register and obtain a card before so- 
liciting members. The Court ruled that 
the Texas statute violated the 14th 
amendment’s protections of freedom of 
speech and assembly. Said the Court: 

As a matter of principle a requirement of 
registration in order to make a public speech 
would seem generally imcompatible with an 
exercise of the rights of free speech and as- 
sembly * * *. And the right either of work- 
men or unions under these conditions to as- 
semble and discuss their own affairs is as fully 
protected by the Constitution as the right 
of businessmen, farmers, educators, politi- 
cal party members or others to assemble and 
discuss their affairs and to enlist the support 
of others, 323 US. at 539. 


Finally the Court stated: 


There is some modicum of freedom of 
thought, speech and assembly which all citi- 
zens of the Republic may exercise through- 
out its length and breadth, which no State, 
nor all together, nor the Nation itself, can 
prohibit, restrain or impede, 323 U.S. at 543. 


The right to join a labor organization 
is not in question here. The right to 
join has been established. What is in 
question here is the right not to join— 
the right not to be compelled to become 
a member of a labor organization as a 
condition of continued employment. 

The right not to join is a necessary cor- 
ollary to the fundamental right to join 
for without the right to refrain from 
joining, there can be no true right to 
join. If this corollary right does not 
exist, then employees have no freedom 
of association: All that remains to them 
is the freedom to be coerced by the ma- 
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jority, whether of a labor organization or 
the community in which they live. I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that freedom not 
to associate is as much a part of freedom 
of assembly and association as the free- 
dom to remain silent is a part of the 
freedom of speech, a right which becomes 
wholly inviolable when it is sought to 
compel one to utter that which he does 
not believe. 

The Supreme Court has consistently 
recognized that the right to work for 
a living is a fundamental right possessed 
by all people. Most of the decisions have 
dealt with issues raised under the 14th 
amendment. The principles expressed 
are equally applicable to the fifth amend- 
ment, however, Coolidge v. Long, 282 
US. 582 (1931) ; Twining v. New Jersey, 
211 U.S. 78 (1908). 

In Truaæ v. Raish, 239 US. 33, 41 
(1915), Mr. Justice Hughes, speaking for 
the Court, put the basic proposition very 
simply when he said: 

It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the community is of the very 
essence of the personal freedom and oppor- 


tunity it was the purpose of the amendment 
to secure. 


In that case the Court held void an 


Arizona statute requiring employers of 
five or more persons to employ 80 per- 
cent U.S. citizens on the ground that 
such a law violated the 14th amendment. 

In Smith v. Texas, 233 U.S. 630, 636 
(1914), a Texas statute made it a mis- 
demeanor for any person to act as 
a conductor on a railway train in 
that State without first having served 
for 2 years as a freight conductor or 
brakeman. The Court held this to 
be an infringement of the liberty 
of contract contrary to the 14th amend- 
ment. The Court said, in part: 

Life, liberty, property, and the equal pro- 
tection of the law, grouped together in the 
Constitution, are so related that the depri- 
vation of any one of those separate and 
independent rights may lessen or extinguish 
the value of the other three. Insofar as a 
man is deprived of the right to labor, his 
liberty is restricted, his capacity to earn 
wages and acquire property is lessened, and 
he is denied the protection which the law 
affords those who are permitted to work. 
Liberty means more than freedom from servi- 
tude, and the constitutional guaranty is an 
assurance that the citizen shall be protected 
in the right to use his powers of mind and 
body in any lawful calling. 


Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 399 
(1923), involved a conviction under a 
Nebraska statute which made it a crime 
to teach a foreign language to a child 
who had not completed the eighth grade. 
Holding the statute abridged the 14th 
amendment, the Court said: 


While this Court has not attempted to de- 
fine with exactness the liberty thus guaran- 
teed, the term has received much considera- 
tion and some of the included things have 
been definitely stated. Without doubt, it 
denotes not merely freedom from bodily re- 
straint but also the right of the individual to 
contract, to engage in any of the common 
occupations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, establish a home and bring 
up children, to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and gen- 
erally to enjoy those privileges long recog- 
nized at common law as essential to the 
orderly pursuit of happiness by freemen. 
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Finally, in Adams v. Tanner, 244 US. 
590, 593 (1917), the Supreme Court 
quoted Shylock in the “Merchant of 
Venice”: 

You take my house when you do take the 
prop that doth sustain my house; You take 
my life when you do take the means whereby 
I live. 


The worker, impaled on the horns of 
the dilemma whether to abide by his 
principles and forfeit his employment 
under a union shop contract or abandon 
his principles and submit to the un- 
wanted obligations of union member- 
ship, might well exclaim: “You take my 
life when you do take the means whereby 
I live.” I submit that the Constitution 
of the United States protects him in his 
right to work and that he need not sub- 
merge his principles, ideals, liberties, 
and freedoms to avoid economic suicide. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court summar- 
ized correctly and succinctly the princi- 
ples established by the U.S. Supreme 
Court when it held in the Hanson case, 
160 Nebr. 669, 71 NW 2d 526: 

We also think the right to work is one of 
the most precious liberties that man 
possesses. Man has as much right to work 
as he has to live, to be free, to own property, 
or to join a church of his own choice, for 
without freedom to work the others would 
soon disappear. It is a fundamental human 
right which the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment protects from improper in- 
fringement by the Federal Government. To 
work for a living in the occupations available 
in a community is the very essence of per- 
sonal freedom and opportunity that it was 
one of the purposes of these amendments 
to make secure. Liberty means more than 
freedom from servitude. The Constitution 
guarantees are our assurance that the citizen 
will be protected in the right to use his 
powers of mind and body in any lawful 
calling. 

ARGUMENT ADVANCED BY THE ADMINISTRATION 
IN SUPPORT OF 14(b) REPEAL 

What reason is advanced by the ad- 
ministration in support of this reckless 
power play which threatens one of the 
last significant vestiges of State sover- 
eignty in the area of labor relations; 
challenges the very concept of individual 
liberty; and promises to upset that deli- 
cate, tripartite balance of power between 
labor, management, and employee. The 
sole argument upon which they elect to 
stand, the exclusive premise upon which 
they base their conclusion that 14(b) 
should be repealed, is the so-called need 
for conformity in our national labor 
policy. 

In the President’s 1965 state of the 
Union address, repeal of 14(b) was ad- 
vocated with the hope of reducing con- 
flicts in our national labor policy that 
for several years have divided Americans 
in various States” and again in the Pres- 
ident’s address of 1966 “to make the 
labor laws in all our States equal to the 
labor laws of the 31 States which do not 
have tonight right-to-work measures.” 

This same, simple, sterile theme has 
been parroted to the Congress by Secre- 
tary Wirtz: 

The issue here is whether a uniform na- 
tional labor policy should be established in 
this area (section 14(b)) as it exists in all 
other areas covered by the National Labor 
Relations Act. I urge that, whatever may 
have been the justification 18 years ago for 
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letting the States experiment in this area, 
experience since that time has shown that 
there is no longer a good reason for this 
course of action. 


It is likewise interesting to note that 
only one-half page of the 46-page Senate 
report accompanying H.R. 77 is devoted 
to the majority explanation as to the 
reason for the repeal of 14(b). The only 
reason stated is found in this simple and 
obviously inadequate comment: 

The sole purpose of H.R. 77 is to establish 
a uniform Federal rule governing union secu- 
rity arguments. 


That the administration should even 
advance such an argument in support of 
a major legislative proposal, much less 
elect to premise its entire position upon 
it, is ample evidence of desperation with 
which they seek to justify this cause. 

Our national labor policy and laws are 
fraught with nonconformity in every 
area. Section 14(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act allows States to legislate 
in areas where the NLRB has declined to 
take jurisdiction. Workmen’s compen- 
sation and unemployment compensation 
laws vary from State to State. Section 
603(a) of the Landrum-Griffin Act pre- 
serves State laws regulating the actions 
of union officials. Yes, Mr. President, the 
examples may be cited ad infinitum. 

But we are now told that the con- 
formity” of compulsory unionization is 
“needed” to avoid “conflicts in our na- 
tional labor policy.” Thus “necessity” 
and “conformity” become the two pillars 
upon which the proponents elect to rest 
their case for repeal of 14(b). This will 
not be the first time these two principles 
of expediency have been advanced to ex- 
cuse a proposal which is of its very na- 
ture, inexcusable, indefensible, and un- 
conscionable. 

I seem to recall that line from Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost“: 

And with necessity, the tyrant’s plea, ex- 
cus’d his devilish deeds. 


I recall that William Pitt once told the 
English Parliament that: 


Necessity is the argument of tyrants, it is 
the creed of slaves. 


While the idea that the subordination 
of individual liberty to uniform national 
policy may be accepted by the docil and 
enslaved, it is not accepted by free 
Americans. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for several questions rele- 
vant to the statement he has just made? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the fundamental 
objection to union shop agreements that 
they deny supposedly free Americans 
their right to make a decision which 
vitally affects them during all their work- 
ing hours, and, indeed, after their work- 
ing hours? 

Mr. EASTLAND. My friend is cer- 
tainly right. The right of decision is 
certainly a major ingredient of human 
freedom. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that during a pre- 
vious generation some employers com- 
pelled their employees, as a condition 
precedent to being granted employment, 
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to enter into a contract which required 
them to agree not to join a union during 
the term of their employment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the labor 
unions called such agreements imposed 
upon the employees by the employers 
“yellow dog“ contracts? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It was a “yellow dog” 
contract, which has been outlawed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the labor 
unions called such contracts yellow dog” 
contracts because they denied the em- 
ployees the freedom of choice to join or 
refrain from joining unions of their own 
free choice? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina. I think 
it was a form of enslavement. That is 
what we now face from the other side. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator from 
North Carolina correct in construing the 
argument of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to be that a union shop contract 
which could be imposed upon employees 
at the request of the union is another 
form of “yellow dog” contract in that 
it does identically the same thing that 
the old “yellow dog” contracts imposed 
on employees did—that is, it denies the 
employee the freedom to stand on his 
own feet and decide for himself, with his 
God-given faculties, whether he will or 
will not join a union? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with the state- 
ment made by William Pitt that neces- 
sity is the argument for every infringe- 
ment of liberty? Does it not illustrate 
that unions want vast power over the 
lives of all the working men and women 
in the United States, powers which would 
deny the working people of the United 
States their God-given right to decide 
for themselves, with their own God-given 
faculties, whether they wish to join or 
refrain from joining a union? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if the State right-to-work 
laws, which the bill to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act would 
nullify, would do anything more than 
merely give to each American who, in 
the words of Scripture, is compelled to 
eat his bread in the sweat of his own 
face, the right to decide for himself 
whether he will or will not join a union 
and will or will not pay dues to a union? 
Is not that what the right-to-work laws 
provide? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if the right-to-work laws 
deny to a union the right and power to 
have every employee in any factory or in 
any industry pay dues as members of a 
union if they are able to persuade them 
that their welfare would be promoted 
by their joining the union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They are still free 
to make the decision whether to join or 
not. They are still free to make the 
decision whether their interests would 
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be enhanced by joining or not joining. 
There is nothing in those laws that de- 
prives them of an ingredient of liberty. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do not the right-to-work 
laws entirely protect the right of an em- 
ployee to be persuaded by a union to join 
voluntarily? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if in leaving 
the right to a union to persuade mem- 
bers to join this union voluntarily, the 
right-to-work laws leaves to workers the 
same freedom to join voluntarily that the 
various religious bodies use to have mem- 
bers join their church; namely, to per- 
suade them that they should join the 
church of the living God. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator from 
Mississippi see anything wrong in say- 
ing to a labor union, “You shall obtain 
your members by persuasion” that is, 
in the same manner in which the 
churches of the living God obtain their 
members. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi believe that it is plac- 
ing the unions in very fine company when 
the right-to-work law provides that the 
unions can and must obtain their mem- 
bers in the same way as churches and 
other voluntary associations obtain their 
members? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. The idea of compulsion is not 
American. 

Mr. ERVIN. And does not the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the union shop 
agreement is a compulsory procedure de- 
signed to draft into membership in unions 
men who do not wish to belong to unions? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ofcourse. It means 
that a man joins a private organization 
against his will. If that is Americanism, 
I have lost contact. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the Senator from 
Mississippi aware of the fact that several 
years ago Congress passed an act which 
provided, among other things, that no 
Communist could occupy an office in a 
union? Does not the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi recall that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that some 
months ago the Supreme Court held that 
that act constituted an unconstitutional 
bill of attainder under the Constitution 
and was, therefore, invalid? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if it is not true that, as a 
result of that decision of the Supreme 
Court, a union shop agreement may com- 
pel loyal Americans to become involun- 
tary dues-paying members of unions 
whose officers are Communists, and 
whose officers are disloyal, not only to 
those loyal Americans, but also to our 
country? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My information is that that con- 
dition prevails in a number of States 
today. I do not want it to be spread 
all over the country, as it would be if 
the pending bill were passed. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for yielding and for answering 
these questions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As stated by that 
learned jurist, the Honorable Learned 
Hand: 

That community is already in the process 
of dissolution * * * where nonconformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as 
religious, is a mark of disaffection; where de- 
nunciation, without specification or backing, 
takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists, to win or 
lose. 


Certainly the proponents of this bill 
are presenting us with an example of 
how denunciation, without specification 
or backing, takes the place of evidence. 
Their obvious reluctance to give debate 
on this issue; their fear of having to rest 
their case before the American working- 
man of the merits of unionism, is con- 
clusive proof that they fear to enter their 
5 in the open lists, to win or 
ose.” 

It has been inferred that the non- 
conformity caused by section 14(b) is a 
source of labor unrest, but that conten- 
tion can be refuted by the simple fact 
that in 1946, the year before Taft- 
Hartley, 4,600,000 workingmen were in- 
volved in strikes for a loss of 116 million 
man-days, while by 1948, the year fol- 
lowing enactment of Taft-Hartley, only 
2,170,000 men were involved in strikes for 
a loss of only 34,600,000 man-hours. 

The argument that union shop ar- 
rangements produce more peaceful and 
satisfactory industrial relations lacks 
considerable credence in view of the in- 
dustrial strife which continues to plague 
those very industries in which the union 
shop agreements are the most prevalent. 
National strikes and strike threats regu- 
larly characterize negotiations in several 
of the Nation’s major industries where 
compulsory union membership prevails. 
The strikes, delays, and stoppages at some 
of our missile bases due to jurisdictional 
disputes among unions where union shop 
is deeply entrenched constitute a stanch 
refutation of the claim that secure 
unions are stable and responsible. The 
record clearly shows that union abuses, 
including unwarranted strikes, are more 
likely to be encouraged rather than mini- 
mized by compulsory unionism. When 
employees can join or refuse to join 
voluntary unions, the union leaders are 
compelled to serve the interests of the 
members who pay the dues in order to at- 
tract and hold the members needed to 
operate an effective union. This forces 
the union leadership to limit pursuing 
selfish interests, thereby increasing com- 
parative honesty. Compulsion removes 
the necessity to attract new members and 
in this way encourages the less attrac- 
ae and less efficient elements of leader- 

Dp. 

Closely related to this point is that 
what may seem to be good, responsible 
leadership in a compulsory union will al- 
most certainly change over a period of 
time. Power and the lessening of the 
necessity to attract will change the char- 
acter of most leadership. Union officers, 
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with the knowledge that they in effect 
control the entire work force, inevitably 
would become more prone to make bar- 
gaining demands no matter how stag- 
gering, and to use strike threats arbitrar- 
ily and capriciously. 

With compulsory membership, union 
chiefs can concentrate on perpetuating 
themselves in office and serving their own 
selfish motives and interests rather than 
constantly being under pressure to do 
something useful for the dues-paying 
members in order to attract and hold the 
membership and to retain the respect 
and support required for reelection. This 
is why many of them become ruthless 
disciplinarians who wield a club of au- 
thority over their members, rather than 
to advocate democratic procedures within 
the union that compel the leaders to be 
servants rather than bosses of their 
members. Thus, the need to hold mem- 
bers will usually prevent excesses and 
unethical conduct. 

Decisions handed down by the NLRB 
during 1965 alone should shatter any il- 
lusion that the rights of individual union 
members will be protected by that kan- 
garoo court which presently masquerades 
as an impartial arbiter of our national 
labor laws. 

Within this past year the NLRB has 
upheld the right of unions to fine mem- 
bers for exceeding arbitrary production 
quotas or for exercising their right to 
cross a picket line. The Board upheld 
the expulsion of two union members for 
filing a petition with the NLRB decerti- 
fying the union as their bargaining rep- 
resentative, although the proceeding was 
filed pursuant to a statutory right. 

In those States which do not give their 
people the protection of the right-to- 
work laws, harsh disciplinary action is 
often the product of arrogant labor 
bosses. In Milwaukee, Wis., United 
Papermakers Local No. 356 recently fined 
a woman member for missing union 
meetings, even though the meetings were 
scheduled during church hours on Sun- 
day. The fine was upheld. 

Within this past year the NLRB has 
violated both the letter and the spirit of 
the Taft-Hartley Act by holding that an 
employer must negotiate with the union 
over the establishment of a union hiring 
hall which would control all employment 
of personnel. 

Mr. President, at this point I think it 
could be profitable if we made a point of 
discussion as to the question of freedom 
of association vis-a-vis compulsory 
unionism in some of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

In the free European democracies the 
principle of compulsory unionism has 
been vigorously resisted wherever at- 
tempts have been made to provide for 
such in collective agreements. Gener- 
ally, on the continent of Europe the free- 
dom of a person to abstain from joining 
a labor organization developed over the 
years in somewhat the same ratio with 
the recognized right for a person to be- 
come associated with a labor organiza- 
tion. Most of these governments recog- 
nize that the affirmative side of freedom 
of association is the liberty of persons to 
either form or to join an association, but 
likewise, that this cognizance of the neg- 
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ative side of such freedom which includes 
a person’s right not to associate and to 
refrain from forming or joining an 
organization. 

The principle of voluntarism has, over 
a period of many years, pervaded the de- 
velopment of labor unions in Europe 
generally and it has been shown that 
compulsory unionism has been entirely 
inconsistent with not only legislative 
action, judicial opinion, but with public 
opinion as well. 

One of the most controversial problems 
facing the present social law of countries 
in the stage of democracy in industrial- 
ism is that of legislative treatment of 
collective bargaining agreements by 
which an employee’s right to work is 
cause to depend on membership in a 
labor organization. Relative to the po- 
sition taken on this problem in the 
United States, it has been repeatedly 
stated that legislative treatment of it 
has reflected its extremely troublesome 
nature on the grounds that such an 
agreement is a patent interference with 
an employee’s freedom of self-organiza- 
tion. 

In the United States an approach to 
the problem first meets the question of 
whether legislative approval of collective 
agreements makes, for the sake of labor 
organizations, too great demands on the 
individual employee which work to his 
own disadvantage. Arguments on the 
question obviously must be in conflict. 
On the one hand, there is the contention 
of the necessity for security provisions in 
order to preserve bargaining power and, 
on the other hand, it has been pointed 
out that an employer would not willingly 
yield to a union’s demand for a union 
shop clause if the union were not power- 
ful enough to enforce such a demand. 

It is notable that the solution of the 
labor-management relations problem as 
represented by legislation on our statute 
books presents a compromise between 
the moral idea of freedom in which 
unionism should be originated, and the 
device of compulsion brought on the 
individual to join a union. In theory, 
each employee has a right to be repre- 
sented by a union of his own choice, or 
not to be represented at all, but as has 
been touched upon previously, it takes a 
certain brand of heroism for an em- 
ployee to invite all the troubles involved 
in his exercise of this freedom. It is 
difficult, to say the least, to see how an 
employee can really offer any opposition 
to the union which is party to the union 
shop agreement which forced him in the 
first place into membership in a union 
with whose internal policies he is in sub- 
stantial disagreement. It can be readily 
seen that his freedom of choice is in 
substantial and practical conflict with 
such an agreement. 

An employee's right to join or refrain 
from joining a labor organization has 
been a focal point of labor-management 
controversy in the United States since 
the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935. 
The 1935 Wagner Act did not attempt to 
make closed shop agreements legal in 
any State where they might be illegal. 
However, the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 has expressly outlawed 
closed shops and has left it to the States 
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either to prohibit union shop agreements 
entirely or to regulate them. 

An objective judgment on the present 
status of the American law regarding 
union shop agreements would point it out 
to be confused and entangled. Any 
comparison between American law on 
this subject and that of certain European 
nations, which in varying degrees might 
be called counterparts of this country’s 
indicates that the problem is somewhat 
similar, but in no instance identical. Al- 
though a number of European countries 
have legislated on this matter, the very 
nature of their legislation and the 
prevalence of union membership indicate 
that this issue has never been prominent 
in political affairs or legal proceedings. 

Belgium, for example, in the Belgian 
Act, passed in 1921, expressly provided: 


Nobody can be compelled to join an organi- 
zation or not to join it. 


Further provision prohibits making 
membership or nonmembership in an 
organization a condition of employment. 
Judicial interpretation of this legisla- 
tion has ruled that conditioning employ- 
ment upon union membership was in 
violation of an employee’s freedom of 
association and to make membership a 
condition of employment is not to pro- 
tect a legitimate personal interest, but 
is something which is void of any legal 
justification. 

In the Netherlands, the Act on Collec- 
tive Bargaining Contracts, passed in 
1927, provides the official expression of 
the Government's protection of the right 
of employees to refrain from joining 
unions in the following language: 

An agreement whereby an employer be- 
comes bound to employ only members of a 
certain religion, or persons entertaining a 
certain political view or members of a cer- 
tain organization is null and void. 


In Austria the invalidity of a compul- 
sory unionism provision is expressly 
treated by legislation stating: 

Provisions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts between employer and employees are 
null and void if they are intended to insure 
that no persons other than members of a 
particular union are employed or to keep 
from employment persons who are members 
of a particular union. 


Similarly, Denmark, in a statute en- 
acted in 1929, directs: 

Any act or conduct which in an unjustified 
manner seeks to restrict the freedom of an 
individual to engage in an occupation or the 
right to join or abstain from joining any 
organization shall be deemed unlawful. 


The Federal Republic of Germany, in 
a number of judicial decisions even in the 
absence of any expressed legislative dic- 
tate, has decreed that any injury or dam- 
age inflicted upon an individual because 
of his nonmembership in a union is vio- 
lative of fundamental constitutional 
rights and that clauses in collective 
agreements which make union member- 
ship a condition of employment are nec- 
essarily repugnant to a worker’s personal 
feeling. 

France has not enacted particular leg- 
islation concerning union shop clauses, 
but it has forcefully relied on constitu- 
tional tenets and on general principles of 
law to determine that clauses provoking 
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compulsory unionism are unlawful in 
France. The French Government in the 
late 1940’s took the position that— 

The democratic state, as the protector of 
public liberties, has the duty to insure the 
respect of all aspects of the right to orga- 
nize—one of the fundamental liberties of 
modern society. Accordingly, the statement 
emphasizes that measures taken to protect 
this right must not only safeguard the posi- 
tive freedom of association, but also guaran- 
tee to wage earners that nonmembership in 
a union may not be taken into account in 
relation to engagement, maintenance in em- 
ployment, or dismissal. 


In a supplementary declaration the 
French Government further provided: 

Any provision in the enactment of a col- 
lective agreement intended to force a worker 
to belong or not to belong to a particular 
trade union, under the threat of not being 
engaged for employment or losing his em- 
ployment is * * * incompatible not only 
with the principle of freedom of association, 
but also with the principle of freedom of 
work, 


In Switzerland there is no specific leg- 
islation covering closed shop contract 
clauses. However, by 1949 the Swiss 
courts had come to the view that the 
closed shop was beyond doubt an unwar- 
ranted interference with the right not to 
organize, that is, a person’s right to re- 
main outside an association without suf- 
fering any appreciable economic harm— 
and that, moreover, it was an unlawful 
infringement of the rights of the in- 
dividual. There has subsequently been 
judicial approval of this view. The Swiss 
Parliament in 1956 enacted an amend- 
ment to the Swiss Code of Obligations 
that provided: 

Any clause of an agreement or arrange- 
ment between the parties to compel em- 
ployers or employees to join a contracting 
association shall be null and void. 


In Sweden any efforts either by the 
Confederation of Swedish Labor Unions 
or by the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
to make membership in a contracting 
labor organization a condition of employ- 
ment have been invalidated by the Swed- 
ish labor courts. 

In like fashion to the Swedish unions, 
those in Norway have succeeded in or- 
ganizing a vast majority of employees 
comprising a substantial segment of the 
labor force without resorting to any 
method of compulsory unionism. Con- 
sequently, Mr. President, there seems to 
be little doubt that the general European 
consensus after many years of trial and 
experiment indicates that compulsory 
unionism is obnoxious, and thus is either 
legislated against or judicially decreed 
as illegal, unlawful, and against moral 
principle. 

Mr. President, there is even a strong 
school of thought within the liberal 
establishment itself, and I daresay that 
it cannot be cataloged as a minority 
school, that feel that unions that rely 
on compulsion weaken their own effec- 
tiveness. Only a voluntary membership 
can feel free to determine policies and 
leadership and to modify them as the 
need arises. A comparative membership 
of employees under union shop arrange- 
ment must be so categorized, and is so 
subject to dismissal from employment as 
to be loathe to act openly, and, as indus- 
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trial history has eloquently revealed, the 
voluntary system of joining a union is al- 
ways more effective than being enforced 
against one’s wishes and better judgment 
to subscribe his or her name to the mem- 
bership rolls. 

Another consideration that we should 
at this point evaluate is the fact that in 
so many instances where union shop 
agreements once having been entered 
into, but later eliminated or repudiated, 
show that in repeated series of instances 
many of the higher caliber employees 
who had chosen not to assume positions 
of leadership under compulsory union- 
shop agreements have come forward as 
extremely capable union officials operat- 
ing under voluntary membership con- 
tracts. 

Contrary to accusations, right-to-work 
laws do not discourage employees from 
joining unions, since they are free to 
join if they so desire and free to with- 
hold membership if that is their desire. 
State laws do have the effect of allowing 
protection to both union members and 
nonmembers in their own personal and 
particular choice. They are designed to 
make sure that whichever choice is made, 
it is a free choice. Additionally, the 
Federal law under Taft-Hartley care- 
fully protects the right of unions to orga- 
nize and bargain collectively and law- 
fully requires employers to bargain with 
them accordingly. 

There is no State law that can take 
away the protections which our present 
national labor policy affords to those 
who wish to join unions. In so many 
instances, it is assumed that unions are 
operated on a completely democratic 
basis and that strikes, for example, are 
only called after a favorable vote of the 
majority of the membership. However, 
this is not a requisite for a labor orga- 
nization, and many of them have no such 
requirement spelled out in their constitu- 
tions. In cases in which there is a con- 
stitutional provision within a labor orga- 
nization, very frequently the vote for 
strike action is conducted by a stand- 
ing ballot of those present rather than 
by a secret ballot which preserves the 
elements of the true democratic process 
rather than allowing for the contrived 
and desired result that the leadership 
would have manifold reasons to desire 
and against which many of the rank and 
file members would see fit not to oppose 
in fear of the incurrence of displeasure 
of the leaders of their particular union. 

Who are these labor lords who in their 
insatiable quest of absolute power have 
issued their threats and ultimatums to 
the Congress of the United States with 
the arrogance and impudence of feudal 
chieftains? They are the leaders who 
have betrayed the principles of free 
choice upon which the American labor 
movement was founded; who have re- 
jected the wise council of their friends 
and have trampled upon the rights of 
their own members. 

They are the leaders who fear to rest 
their case before the American working- 
man on their record of proven accom- 
plishment, responsible leadership or ded- 
ication to the welfare of their members. 
They are the leaders who are either un- 
willing to or incapable of purging their 
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movement of the corruption, the racket- 
eering and the Communist infiltration so 
clearly revealed and documented by re- 
cent congressional investigations and 
Federal prosecutions. They are the lead- 
ers who revealed their obsessive fear of 
their own rank and file membership when 
they fought the Labor Management Re- 
porting Act of 1959, an act which simply 
guaranteed the individual member’s 
equal rights and privileges to participate 
in elections and meetings; freedom of 
speech and assembly to discuss the con- 
duct of union officers; secret balloting in 
the election of officers, and the determi- 
nation of dues, fees, or other assess- 
ments; the right to take legal action 
against union officials for misconduct in 
office; and protection against arbitrary 
or improper suspension, expulsion, or 
other disciplinary action. 

These are the labor barons who casti- 
gated the Congress in vehement outrage 
for daring to require them to adopt con- 
stitutions and bylaws and to file with the 
Secretary of Labor copies of these, to- 
gether with other information on such 
matters as the rules governing admis- 
sions, dues, audits of funds, selection of 
officers, and strike votes. But the objects 
of their most violent abuse were those 
provisions requiring the filing of annual 
financial reports and spelling out the 
fiduciary responsibility of union officers 
managing union funds with safeguards 
provided, and the disqualification of con- 
victed criminals from holding such union 
positions. 

In view of the foregoing, Mr. President, 
is it any wonder that the rank and file 
of American workingmen are suspicious 
of these men and refuse to accept them 
as their spokesmen; that the labor move- 
ment has failed to grow appreciably in 
membership since 1947 despite an in- 
crease of more than 4 million in the labor 
force; or that the only way such leaders 
can expect to even hold the loyalty of 
their present membership is through 
compulsory, involuntary unionization? 

No, Mr. President, these bigtime labor 
bosses do not speak for the rank and 
file; nor do they speak for the responsible 
labor leaders of the past and present, or 
for many other consistent and influential 
friends of their movement who likewise 
reject the concept of compulsory unioni- 
zation. 

What more conclusive argument could 
be cited against the repeal of 14(b) than 
the statement made by Samuel Gompers, 
the father of the American labor move- 
ment, to the American Federation of 
Labor Convention in 1924. Warning 
against policies based on compulsion and 
force, Mr. Gompers said: 

So long as we have held fast to voluntary 
principles, and have been actuated and in- 
spired by the spirit of service, we have sus- 
tained our forward progress and we have 
made our labor movement something to be 
respected and accorded a place in the coun- 
cils of our Republic. Where we have blun- 
dered into trying to force a policy on a 
decision, even though wise and right, we have 
impeded, if not interrupted, the realization of 
our aims. 

Men and women of our American trade 
union movement, I feel I have earned the 
right to talk plainly to you. As the only 
delegate to that first * * * convention (in 
Pittsburgh) who has stayed with the prob- 
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lems of our movement through to the present 
hour, as one who with clean hands and with 
singleness of purpose has tried to serve the 
labor movement honorably and in a spirit 
of consecration to the cause of humanity. 
I want to urge devotion to the fundamentals 
of human liberty—the principle of volun- 
tarism. If we seek to force, we but tear 
apart that which, united, is invincible. 
* * * + * 
Understanding, patience, high-minded 
service, the compelling power of voluntarism 
have in America made what was but a rope 
of sand, a united, purposeful, integrated 
organization, potent for human welfare, ma- 
terial, and spiritual. 


* + s * * 


As Ireview the events of my 60 years of con- 
tact with the labor movement, and as I sur- 
vey the problems of today, and study the op- 
portunities of the future, I want to say to you, 
men and women of the American labor move- 
ment, do not reject the cornerstone upon 
which labor’s structure has been builded— 
but base your all upon voluntary principles 
and illumine your every problem by con- 
secrated devotion to that highest of all pur- 
poses—human well-being in the fullest, wid- 
est, deepest sense. 


Mr. President, I invite each Senator’s 
attention to Mr. Gompers’ statement of 
the basic moral and legal principle de- 
bated here today: 

There may be here and there a worker who 
for certain reasons unexplainable to us does 
not join a union of labor. That is his right 
no matter how morally wrong he may be. It 
is his legal right and no one can or dare ques- 
tion his exercise of that legal right. 


Does anyone dispute the fact that one 
of the truest, ablest, and most eloquent 
friends American labor ever had in the 
judicial councils of this Nation was Mr. 
Justice Brandeis? Yet can there be 
found a more clear, cogent or persuasive 
argument against compulsory unioniza- 
tion than his following statement quoted 
by Justice Frankfurter in A.F. of L. v. 
American Sash Co., 335 U.S.: 


It is not true that the success of a labor 
union necessarily means a perfect monopoly. 
The union, in order to attain or preserve for 
its members industrial liberty, must be 
strong and stable. It need not include every 
member of the trade. Indeed, it is desirable 
for both the employer and the union that it 
should not. Absolute power leads to ex- 
cesses and to weakness: Neither our charac- 
ter nor our intelligence can long bear the 
strain of unrestricted power. The union at- 
tains success when it reaches the ideal con- 
dition, and the ideal condition for a union is 
to be strong and stable, and yet to have in 
the trade outside its own ranks an appreci- 
able number of men who are nonunionists. 
In any free community the diversity of char- 
acter, of beliefs, of taste—indeed mere self- 
ishness—will insure such a supply, if the en- 
joyment of this privilege of individualism is 
protected by law. Such a nucleus of unor- 
ganized labor will check oppression by the 
union as the union checks oppression by the 
employer. 


Certainly no one can question the cre- 
dentials of Justice Black as a consistent 
and faithful spokesman for the liberal 
establishment. Yet, I would direct your 
attention to Justice Black’s dissenting 
opinion in the case of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists v. Street, et al., 367 
U.S. 740, 6 L. Ed. 2d. 1141 (1961), wherein 
he stated: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
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dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Probably no one would suggest that Con- 
gress could, without violating this amend- 
ment, pass a law taxing workers, or any per- 
sons for that matter (even lawyers), to cre- 
ate a fund to be used in helping certain po- 
litical parties or groups favored by the Gov- 
ernment to elect their candidates or promote 
their controversial causes. Compelling a man 
by law to pay his money to elect candidates 
or advocate laws or doctrines he is against 
differs only in degree, if at all, from com- 
pelling him by law to speak for a candidate, 
a party, or a cause he is against. The very 
reason for the first amendment is to make 
the people of this country free to think, 
speak, write, and worship as they wish, not 
as the Government commands. 

There is, of course, no constitutional reason 
why a union or other private group may not 
spend its funds for political or ideological 
causes if its members voluntarily join it and 
can voluntarily get out of it. Labor unions 
made up of voluntary members free to get 
in or out of the unions when they please have 
played important and useful roles in politics 
and economic affairs. How to spend its 
money is a question for each voluntary group 
to decide for itself in the absence of some 
valid law forbidding activities for which the 
money is spent. But a different situation 
arises when a Federal law steps in and author- 
izes such a group to carry on activities at the 
expense of persons who do not choose to be 
members of the group as well as those who 
do. Such a law, even though validly passed 
by Congress, cannot be used in a way that 
abridges the specifically defined freedoms of 
the first amendment, And whether there is 
such abridgment depends not only on how 
the law is written but also on how it works. 

There can be no doubt that the federally 
sanctioned union shop contract here, as it 
actually works, takes a part of the 
of some men and turns it over to others, who 
spend a substantial part of the funds so re- 
ceived in efforts to thwart the political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological hopes of those whose 
money has been forced from them under au- 
thority of law. This injects Federal com- 
pulsion into the political and ideological 
processes, a result which I have supposed 
everyone would agree the first amendment 
was particularly intended to prevent. And 
it makes no difference if, as is urged, political 
and legislative activities are helpful adjuncts 
of collective bargaining. Doubtless employ- 
ers could make the same arguments in favor 
of compulsory contributions to an association 
of employers for use in political and economic 
programs calculated to help collective bar- 
gaining on their side. But the argument is 
equally unappealing whoever makes it. The 
stark fact is that this act of Congress is being 
used as a means to exact money from these 
employees to help get votes to win elections 
for parties and candidates and to support 
doctrines they are against. If this is con- 
stitutional the first amendment is not the 
charter of political and religious liberty its 
sponsors believed it to be. James Madison, 
who wrote the amendment, said in arguing 
for religious liberty that “the same authority 
which can force a citizen to contribute 3 
pence only of his property for the support 
of any one establishment, may force him to 
conform to any other establishment in all 
cases whatsoever.” And Thomas Jefferson 
said that “to compel a man to furnish con- 
tributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical.” These views of Madison and 
Jefferson authentically represent the philos- 
ophy embodied in the safeguards of the first 
amendment. That amendment leaves the 
Federal Government no power whatever to 
compel one man to expend his energy, his 
time, or his money to advance the fortunes 
of candidates he would like to see defeated or 
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to urge ideologies and causes he believes 
would be hurtful to the country. 

The Court holds that 2, llth denies 
“unions, over an employee's objection, the 
power to use his exacted funds to support 
political causes which he opposes.” While 
I do not so contrue 2, 11th, I want to make 
clear that I believe the first amendment bars 
use of dues extorted from an employee by 
law for the promotion of causes, doctrines 
and laws that unions generally favor to help 
the unions, as well as any other political 
p es. I think workers have as much 
right to their own views about matters af- 
fecting unions as they have to views about 
other matters in the fields of politics and 
economics. Indeed, some of their most 
strongly held views are apt to be precisely 
on the subject of unions, just as questions of 
law reform, court procedure, selection of 
judges and other aspects of the administra- 
tion of justice give rise to some of the deep- 
est and most irreconcilable differences among 
lawyers. In my view, section 2, llth can 
constitutionally authorize no more than to 
make a worker pay dues to a union for the 
sole purpose of defraying the cost of acting 
as his bargaining agent. Our Government 
has no more power to compel individuals to 
support union programs or union publica- 
tions than it has to compel the support of 
political programs, employer programs or 
church programs. And the first amendment, 
fairly construed, deprives the Government of 
all power to make any person pay out one 
single penny against his will to be used in 
any way to advocate doctrines or views he 
is against, whether economic, scientific, po- 
litical, religious or any other. 

I would therefore hold that section 2, 11th 
of the Railway Labor Act, in authorizing ap- 
plication of the union-shop contract to the 
named protesting employees who are appel- 
lees here, violates the freedom of speech 
guarantee of the first amendment. 

I cannot agree to treat so lightly the value 
of a man’s constitutional right to be wholly 
free from any sort of governmental compul- 
sion in the expression of opinions. It should 
not be forgotten that many men have left 
their native lands, languished in prison, and 
even lost their lives, rather than give sup- 
port to ideas they were conscientiously 
against. 

Unions composed of a voluntary member- 
ship, like all other voluntary groups, should 
be free in this country to fight in the pub- 
lic forum to advance their own causes, to 
promote their choice of candidates and 
parties and to work for the doctrines or the 
laws they favor. But to the extent that 
Government steps in to force people to help 
espouse the particular causes of a group, that 
group—whether composed of railroad work- 
ers or lawyers—loses its status as a volun- 
tary group. The reason our Constitution en- 
dowed individuals with freedom to think 
and speak and advocate was to free people 
from the blighting effect of either a partial 
or a complete governmental monopoly of 
ideas. Labor unions have been peculiar bene- 
ficiaries of that salutory constitutional prin- 
ciple, and lawyers, I think, are charged with 
a peculiar responsibility to preserve and 
protect this principle of constitutional free- 
dom, even for themselves. A violation of 
it, however small, is, in my judgment, pro- 
hibited by the first amendment and should 
be stopped dead in its tracks on its first ap- 
pearance, 


Mr. President, the untenable position 
in which the proponents have been placed 
by the legal, moral, and rational impo- 
tence of their cause, as well as their 
mortal fear of public debate on this is- 
sue, was clearly exposed by the sheer des- 
peration with which they tried to ram- 
rod this measure through the first ses- 
sion by legislative juggernaut. 
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This strategy was necessarily dictated 
by the knowledge that such a proposal 
cannot stand on right or reason but must 
base its chances on a blitz-like applica- 
tion of massive political power. Propos- 
als such as the repeal of 14(b) cannot 
withstand the light of public examina- 
tion or the deliberate consideration of 
the normal legislative processes, for it 
is predicated not on principle, but on 
power, not on right, but on might. 

There were those who believed that 
the awesome legislative power of the ad- 
ministration, combined with the coercive 
force of the labor bosses who have com- 
mitted it to this unworthy cause, would 
constitute an irrepressible combination. 
But they did not anticipate the ground- 
swell of public outrage which would rise 
up against them, having badly misjudged 
the character and personality of the indi- 
vidual American workingman. 

As stated by William Jennings Bryan 
at the National Democratic Convention 
of 1896: 

The humblest citizen of all the land, when 
clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is 
stronger than all the hosts of error * . 
You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns. 


Mr. President, they will not deprive the 
workingmen of the 19 right-to-work 
States their freedom of association or 
their right to live and work as they 
please. This Congress will not repeal 
14(b). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled, All 50 States Are In- 
volved,” published in the Biloxi, Miss., 
Herald, September 6, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, Sept. 6, 
1965 


ALL 50 STATES ARE INVOLVED 


Some folks seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law, which is now being con- 
sidered by the U.S. Senate, would affect only 
the nonunion wage earners in those States 
which presently have right-to-work laws. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In 
addition to striking out the freedom of work- 
ingmen in those 19 right-to-work States 
either to join or not join a labor union, the 
repeal of section 14(b) would increase the 
political power of union bosses far beyond its 
present level, and thus threaten the citizens 
of all States with what would amount to a 
union-boss dictatorship, based on compul- 
sory unionism and effected through the in- 
stitutions of our Federal and State Govern- 
ments. 

As Reed Larson, exective vice president of 
the National Right-to-Work Committee, said 
recently in Detroit: The existence of 14(b) 
and the possibility of a State prohibition on 
compulsory unionism provides an important 
restraint on abuses of union power in every 
State, whether or not they have a State right- 
to-work law or an active campaign to achieve 
one.” 

We do not question the right of union 
bosses, or anyone else, to participate in pol- 
itics. But they should not be allowed to do 
so with money extracted from a wage earner’s 
pockets as a condition for his earning a liv- 
ing. Unquestionably, the repeal of section 
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14(b) would enable the unions to do just 
that, on a nationwide scale. 

The already dangerous extent of union- 
boss political power is evidenced by the man- 
ner in which the political proposal to repeal 
section 14(b) was bulldozed through the 
House of Representatives. 

Our main objection to repeal of section 
14(b) is that it further extends Federal con- 
trol over the rights of the various States. 
Mississippi is one of the States that has 
passed and added to its constitution a right- 
to-work amendment. The Federal Govern- 
ment would, under the repeal act, prohibit 
Mississippi from enforcing an act now in its 
constitution, 

While nonunion employees may get ad- 
vantage of some of the negotiations of 
unions, this is also true of nonmembers of 
chambers of commerce. There are no laws 
forcing membership in a chamber of com- 
merce and there should be none. The same 
should continue to apply to unions if each 
individual State desires to pass such laws. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled, The 
Right To Vote and Work,” published in 
the Greenwood, Miss., Commonwealth, 
September 14, 1965. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ricutr To VOTE AND WORK? 

Some of the most important and far-reach- 
ing legislation the current Congress is still 
considering has to do with labor. 

At the top of the list is the drive to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which permits States, if they so choose to 
enact right-to-work laws. This has passed 
the House and is now in the Senate, If the 
Senate succumbs to the powerful, even ruth- 
less, political pressures which demand repeal, 
rank-and-file working people will be deprived 
of an absolutely essential right and protec- 
tion. No matter what their beliefs and 
wants, they will be forced to join and pay 
dues to a private organization, a union, or 
lose their jobs. This is as unthinkable as if 
Congress passed a law denying a man the 
right to join a union. 

Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified as 
a bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of a 
card count. The weaknesses in this are glar- 
ing. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has said, 
“Certification of a union as the bargaining 
agent for a group of employees should not be 
made on the basis of signatures to cards, as 
pressures conceivably could be used to ob- 
tain these that would not be operative in a 
secret election * * *, No should there be 
a recognition simply on the basis of a con- 
tract between employer and union leader be- 
cause there have been cases where so-called 
sweetheart contracts scratched the back of 
the employer and the union boss but sold out 
the workingman.” 

The weary charge that right-to-work and 
right-to-vote laws are antiunion is as phony 
as a $3 bill. They are, instead, protections 
against exploitation and misrepresentation of 
the desires and beliefs of the workingman 
who should have freedom of choice. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled, “The 
Right To Vote in Union Matters,” pub- 
lished in the Clarion Ledger, Jackson, 
Miss., August 26, 1965. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Aug. 26, 1965] 


Ricur To VOTE In UNION MATTERS 


If our U.S. Senators and Representatives 
were elected to office by some of the same 
procedures used by a labor union to get se- 
lected as the employees’ representative, there 
would be a great hue and cry around the 
Nation. 

The truth is that in some instances the 
National Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton has been depriving employees of the 
right to a secret ballot in determining 
whether or not they want a union. 

Official records clearly show that this has 
happened in NLRB rulings. 

In some cases, the Board actually requires 
businessmen to bargain with a union even 
though a majority of their employees do not 
want that union. 

Senator Fannin of Arizona said in a recent 
floor speech: While Congress has legislated 
to give the vote to all Americans, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is eliminating 
such right for the American worker in de- 
termining union representation. 

Several members of the Senate have in- 
troduced bills to guarantee employees the 
right to a secret ballot election. It will be 
interesting to see how these proposals fare 
with the majority of Senators overwhelm- 
ingly favorable to the so-called voting 
rights bill recently steamrolled through Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately, by various reports, many 
in Congress are not even aware of the legal 
loopholes under which workers can be de- 
prived of their right to vote in union elec- 
tions. 

Many people believe workers always have 
the right to decide by secret ballot whether 
or not a majority of them want a particular 
union as their representative. This is not 
true. 

So before even considering the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
which guarantees the right to work, Congress 
should make certain that workers are guar- 
anteed the right to vote in any and all elec- 
tions pertaining to union representation. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a guest editorial entitled, 
“The Union Power Grab,” which was 
published in the Jackson, Miss., Clarion 
Ledger of August 30, 1965. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Aug. 30, 1965] 
A UNION POWER GRAB 


(A guest editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune) 

The House vote to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act pays the first install- 
ment of President Johnson’s campaign debt 
to the princes of organized labor. The man- 
ner in which the repeal bill was railroaded 
through the House, with debate severely 
limited and amendments barred, certainly 
does no credit to its managers; nor does the 
cynical administration-engineered log-roll- 
ing in which votes for repeal were swapped 
for the promise of votes for the new farm bill. 

But the House has acted; it’s now up to the 
Senate. 

‘The actual importance of 14(b) may be 

more symbolic than real, but the principle 

involved is large; whether a worker should 
be coerced into joining a union, whatever his 
objections, on pain of losing his livelihood. 
This is what the unions demand. 
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They defend this demand on the grounds 
of a supposed “right of contract“ the right 
of an employer and a union to agree on con- 
tract terms requiring membership. And if 
the issue were solely between employer and 
union, this would be a valid right. But it 
isn’t; the whole point of such a contract is 
that two parties bargain away the rights of a 
third—the nonunion worker. 

The free ride argument, too, is specious. 
It’s true that a union bargains for all em- 
ployees in a given company, not only for its 
own members—but it was the unions them- 
selves that insisted on being certified as the 
exclusive bargaining agents even if only 51 
percent of the workers elected to join. To 
parlay this into an insistence that all should 
be required to join is to argue that one privi- 
lege demands another. 

Unions today are much more than bargain- 
ing agents; they are, among other things, 
powerful political organizations, and the 
whole notion of coerced membership in a 
political organization is repugnant to the 
American ideal of personal liberty. To strip 
away even the limited protection 14(b) 
gives the dissenting worker would put the 
force of Federal law behind an unconscion- 
able private power grab. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Dictates of Conscience,” from the 
Hinds County Gazette of August 21, 1965. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Hinds County Gazette, Raymond, 
Miss., Aug. 21, 1965] 
DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 


There are times, so we’ve been told, when a 
Congressman or Senator may feel compelled, 
in good conscience, to take a stand on some 
particular issue which he knows full well is 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of his 
constituents. By so doing, he unquestion- 
ably would risk being voted out of office at 
the next election. And we would respect 
such a man for his conscientiousness, even if 
we disagreed with his position. 

But, we don't take it for granted, in such 
cases, that someone is really following the 
dictates of conscience just because he claims 
so. We expect, for example, that this might 
be the claim of many among the 221 Mem- 
bers of the present Congress who voted re- 
cently to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act despite the fact freely admitted 
by many of them that their constituents were 
overwhelmingly in favor of keeping that pro- 
vision in the law. We don’t doubt one bit 
that some of them were voting according to 
some dictates; but not, we are equally cer- 
tain, of conscience. 

Theirs was, in our opinion, an entirely un- 
conscionable act. It demonstrated a willing- 
ness on their part to violate several of the 
basic and inherent rights of all American 
working men and women, those who are 
union members as well as those who are not, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with power- 
lusting elements in Government and in the 
hierarchies of labor unions. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that several addi- 
tional editorials be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Jackson (Miss), Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 5, 1965] 
FORCING WORKERS To Jorn UNIONS Not RIGHT 
Way To Ger MEMBERS 

The prounion Senate Labor Committee has 

voted, 12 to 3, to clear a bill which would 
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repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
that allows, 19 States including Mississippi, 
to compulsory union membership with right- 
to-work laws. 

While no date has been set for action on 
this bill by the full Senate, it will certainly 
face a bitter fight when it does come up for 
debate. Southern Democrats and conserva- 
tive Republicans who oppose this measure 
promise to offer many amendments and ex- 
tensive arguments. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note results 
of a study just published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, showing that 
labor union membership has declined in post- 
war years. 

In the 5 years following 1957, while non- 
farm civilian employment rose by nearly 4 
million, membership in American labor 
unions dropped by 1,800,000. From a peak 
membership of 17,700,000 in 1957, the union 
rolls fell to 15,900,000 at the end of 1962. 

Today only one nonfarm worker in four 
is a union member whereas at the peak, it 
was one worker in three. 

Labor leaders blame “automation” for 
shifting many workers to white collar jobs 
where they don’t want to join unions, and 
unionists also blame right-to-work laws for 
the membership decline. This has given an 
excuse to demand repeal of section 14(b), 
with support from President Johnson. 

“But if the Senate surrenders to this pres- 
sure and votes to repeal it, as the House 
already has done.” says the Chicago Tribune 
editorially, “the unions will have to find 
other scapegoats, because the right-to-work 
laws have had almost nothing to do with 
falling membership. 

“In the first place, only 19 States have such 
laws and none of these is a labor stronghold,” 
the Tribune points out. “The establishment 
of compulsory union membership would yield 
only a trickle of new union members. What's 
more, these new members would hardly be 
happy ones.” 

[From the McComb (Miss.) Enterprise- 

Journal, August 2, 1965] 
Wobrp SELLE Us Our, YET Cry, "KEEP 
LIBERTY ALIVE” 


Former President Dwight Eisenhower said, 
“I have always supported 14(b) because I 
believe in the right to each State to deter- 
mine for itself what it wants to do. Sec- 
tion 14(b) should remain in the law.” 

What is section 14(b)? This is the section 
of the Taft-Hartley law which provides that 
States can have their own right-to-work 
laws. 

The right-to-work law means what the 
title suggests—that a worker has the right 
to work whether he is a union member or 
not. It means that a man cannot be denied 
the right to join a union. It means also 
that a union cannot force a worker to belong 
to a union. 

Tens of thousands of people in our coun- 
try today blame all of our evils on the 
Communists. Many will fail to interest 
themselves in our basic problems. They 
think that all that is required to be patriotic 
is to damn the Communists and to blame 
them for our wrongs. This is dangerous be- 
cause many people who fear tyranny from 
abroad fail to recognize its development 
when they see it promoted by Americans 
right here on our own doorsteps. 

The effort to repeal the right-to-work laws 
is not a Communist endeavor. It is a propo- 
sition advocated by Americans. And few 
things can jeopardize our individual liber- 
ties than the rescinding of this portion of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Who is doing this? First the union leaders 
are seeking the repeal to open the doors to 
the collection of union dues whether or not 
workers want to pay them. The President 
of the United States is pushing this proposi- 
tion. Many Senators and Congressmen are 
pushing for the repeal. Why? Because they 
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promised to support the union bosses in 
exchange for the political support given in 
the last election. 

This effort is a shameful attack upon 
American freedoms. Yet the average Tom, 
Dick, and Harry is showing little concern. 
This indifference places the freedoms of 
Americans in jeopardy. 

The political indication today is that with 
the aid of President Johnson and his aids 
in the House and Senate that the State 
right-to-work laws will be invalidated; that 
the Taft-Hartley law will be modified to 
outlaw them. 

It is strange that such a gross attack can 
be made upon a thing so vital to the per- 
petuation of freedom and yet so few voices 
are being raised against it. It appears at 
times that many Americans would prefer 
to blame our evils on the Communists and 
let it go at that. This threat to freedom is 
not a Communist threat. It is a threat by 
Americans, many of whom are waving the 
flag and crying, “Let’s Keep America Free.” 
[From the Meridian (Miss.) Star, Aug. 17, 

1965] 
More CONTRADICTIONS 


The record is replete with contradictory 
statements made by Lyndon B. Johnson 
(“‘night-blooming Judas“) on important 
issues, 

A striking example of this is Johnson's 
current position favoring repeal of the right 
to work law, as opposed to the position he 
took when running for the Senate in 1948. 

The House has voted to repeal the law, 
which is section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. The Senate has not voted on the matter. 

The statements made by Johnson when 
he was running for the Senate against Coke 
Stevenson in 1948 are interesting to say the 
least: 

“I have never sought nor do I seek now the 
support of any labor bosses dictating to free 
men anywhere, anytime.” (Dallas News, 
August 10, 1948; Associated Press Story.) 
“Although I have been a friend of the work- 
ing man, these big labor racketeers have 
voted to destroy me and other forthright 
Congressmen who had the courage to vote 
for the Taft-Hartley bill.” 

“Lyndon Johnson voted for the Taft-Hart- 
ley anti-Communist law because he believes 
that no group of men—big labor or big busi- 
ness—should possess the power to wreck our 
national welfare and economy.” 

“Lyndon Johnson will never vote to repeal 
this law.” (Radio program on KRLD as re- 
ported by the Dallas News, August 18, 1948.) 

Texans assure him that he is 100 percent 
correct when he says there are only two 
great issues before Texas and the Nation 
today, the Congressman said. 

“One is whether we should bow our necks 
to labor dictatorship through the repeal or 
softening of the anti-Communist Taft-Hart- 
ley bill, the other is the question of foreign 
policy.” (Dallas News, August 20, 1948.) 


From the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, Aug. 4, 
1965] 


STEAMROLLER TACTICS 


Just as had been anticipated President 
Johnson and his ultraliberal administration 
are using every steamroller tactic possible in 
an effort to force the U.S. Congress to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is not only to pay organized labor for 
their vote in the last election, but is also 
their bid for their vote in the next election 
in order to retain and expand the present ob- 
noxious liberal government and its policies. 

This move would nullify laws in 19 States, 
including Mississippi, which now forbids 
compulsory union membership as a condition 
for getting and keeping a job. 

Reduced to essentials, the issue here is 
freedom—an individual's freedom to choose, 
freedom to associate with others, or to ab- 
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stain from such membership activity and 
association as he may see fit. 

The foundation of American liberty has 
been the rights of each person. These rights 
must not be replaced by the alleged right of 
a group to compel the individual to conform 
to group purposes, 

There is no room in this concept for com- 
pulsory membership and dues-paying in 
any nongovernmental organization—church, 
union, farm group, veterans’ association, 
business group, or political party. 

It is a known fact that the union move- 
ment uses dues to support chosen candi- 
dates. 

The preamble to the famous “Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom,” drafted by 
Thomas Jefferson himself, has stated this 
principle concisely: 

“To compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves or abhors is sinful and 
tyrannical.” 

A United Nations resolution, approved by 
the General Assembly in 1948, has affixed this 
concept of civil liberty in these plain words: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom to 
peaceful assembly and association. No one 
may be compelled to belong to an asso- 
ciation.” 

For a labor union to take a member’s dues 
and use them to finance economic or political 
programs he may abhor, or to help elect some 
public candidate to whom he is opposed, is 
repugnant to freedom. 

Certainly the forcible herding of member- 
ship is more akin to foreign dictatorship 
than to American principles of freedom and 
democracy. 

It mocks justice and commonsense to argue 
that it is wrong to force a worker to stay out 
of a union—but right to force him to join 
one. The best interests of the general pub- 
lic, individual workers, and the unions them- 
selves will be served by keeping section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as it is now written 
into the law of the land. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 6, 1965] 
BaBsOn’s REPORT: UNIONS To GAIN MUCH BY 
REPEAL 

Basson Pank, Mass.—The big unions have 
been waging an uphill battle in recent years. 
Gains in membership have been hard to 
come by. As a percentage of the total work- 
force, unionism has been slipping. But all 
that will be changed with repeal of 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—doing away with the 
right of the States to prohibit the union 
(closed) shop. 

From now on, we say, watch the unions 
Toll to new heights of power. 


LOOKING BACK 


It was 30 years ago that labor was given 
its first magna carta, the Wagner Act. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the New Deal, this 
measure guaranteed the right of workers to 
organize to negotiate with employers, to 
strike, and to be protected against unfair 
labor practices. Employers, in general, 
claimed that the law was one-sided, giving 
full consideration to the unions but restrict- 
ing management. 

Over subsequent years, Congress has ap- 
peared to agree with this claim. 

In 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, 
over a Truman veto, giving protection to 
management’s rights. It was promptly 
dubbed a “slave labor act” by the unions. 

The congressional pendulum, nevertheless, 
continued to swing away from labor and 
toward management. By 1958 Congress was 
ready to force unions to file reports on their 
pension and welfare funds. 

Further restrictions were placed on orga- 
nized labor by way of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act of 1959, which barred certain types of 
picketing and secondary boycotts, 
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SLOW TO SWING 


Over the last several years, union heads 
for the most part have maintained agreeable 
relations with the White House as well as 
with Government labor agencies. Labor's 
progress with Congress, however, has been 
slow. Not until the current session has there 
been a safe majority who could be counted 
on to get behind major demands of the 
unions and push through legislation favor- 
able to labor. 

Partly responsible has been the hard- 
fought battle of AFL-CIO groups to elect 
friendly aspirants to both the House and 
the Senate. Then, too, President Johnson 
has given encouragement, even though some- 
times rather muted, to a number of union 
legislative targets. Upping of the minimum 
wage, for example—eventually to $1.75—and 
wider coverage. 

HUGE BOON 

Perhaps no other piece of legislation has 
netted labor leaders more than section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The reason is clear. 
This section gives individual States the right 
to pass their own right-to-work laws making 
the involuntary union shop illegal. 

In the 19 States which have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity under 14(b), it has 
meant that workers no longer had to join 
a union and pay dues in order to get or keep 
a job. Repeal of 14 (b) will erase these State 
laws and bring a return of the union-shop 
labor contract. 

As @ result, union exchequers in these 19 
States could be increased by as much as $10 
million by initiation fees alone coming from 
those employees who will have to become 
union members if they are to work with 
firms that are under union contract, 

This, of course, will substantially improve 
the financial condition of such labor organi- 
zations; for the newly signed up members 
will be contributing regular dues each 
month. This will serve to strengthen labor's 
economic position for lobbying as well as in 
political campaigns. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 19, 1965] 
SENATE Must Face REAL ISSUE IN CRUSADE 
Acatnst “Ricnt To Work” 


Senators EASTLAND and STENNIS of Missis- 
sippi, along with other level-headed states- 
men in the Upper Chamber, have a great op- 

ty to rescue Congress from its deplor- 
able reputation of being a rubberstamp“ 
body of yes-men“ for the White House. 

This opportunity lies in a Senate chance 
to defeat legislation passed by the House of 
Representatives to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act. This section au- 
thorizes the right-to-work law now effective 
in Mississippi and 18 other progressive States. 

It guarantees the worker’s right to get and 
hold a job without being forced to join a 
labor union and pay dues. This is not just 
an issue of employee versus employer, nor is 
it an issue between union and management. 

Shall the States be free to pass or not to 
pass right-to-work laws? Shall the work- 
ers be free to decide whether they want to 
join unions or not? Or shall the only re- 
maining freedom be the freedom of labor 
unions to force every worker to join a union 
where contracts apply? 

The tired old argument that section 14(b) 
is unfair to union efforts to recruit new 
members, or to organize new industries, sim- 
ply is not borne out by their increasing power 
and influence. Nor does the argument stand 
up that workers suffer because of lower wages 
and unemployment. 

US. Department of Commerce figures show 
that personal income, numbers of jobs avail- 
able and rises in hourly wages have increased 
by a greater percentage in right-to-work 
States than in these where unions have 
monopoly on employment. 
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At a time when Great Society masterminds 
are obsessed with assuring every minority 
member the “right to vote,” the same clique 
is hell-bent on destroying the right to work 
without union membership and payment of 
dues. 

It seems quite obvious that foes of section 
14(b) are not really concerned with freedom, 
but are playing politics to the hilt. 

The Senate should vote to preserve the 
worker’s freedom of choice, as a great service 
to personal rights, and as proof that “the 
world’s greatest deliberative body” is not a 
rubberstamp for the Chief Executive in his 
efforts to pay a political debt for CIO-AFL 
support in the last presidential campaign. 
[From the Meridian (Miss.) Star, Sept. 15, 

1965] 
TELLING ME: DISCRIMINATION 
PROVED 


Congress outlawed discrimination in em- 
ployment because of color, race, religion, and 
sex in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. So it 
is ironic, according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, that after ban- 
ning so many grounds for discrimination a 
majority of the Members of the House have 
approved discrimination based on nonunion 
membership. They did this when they voted 
221 to 203 to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The section permits State 
right-to-work laws. These laws forbid dis- 
crimination because of nonunion member- 
ship. The issue is now before the Senate. 
Hopefully the Senators will see the paradox 
of banning job discrimination last year but 
sanctioning it this year. Labor unions have 
nothing to fear from right-to-work laws, as 
shown by the growth they have had in States 
with these laws as compared to those with- 
out. — Crowley (La.) Daily Signal. 


You'Re Ap- 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 8, 1965] 
Fors or RIGHT-TO-WorK Law IGNorE U. N. 's 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS? 
(By Tom Ethridge) 

One-worlders and human rights crusaders 
of the Great Society have painted themselves 
into a corner, it appears, with their incon- 
sistent stand for and against compulsion as 
a policy of government. 

To repay labor leaders for herding their 
union flocks to the polls, and for spending 
huge sums from union treasuries in L. B. J. s 
behalf last year, the Johnson administration 
is now pressuring its rubberstamp Congress 
to nullify all right-to-work laws. 

These laws, now effective in Mississippi 
and 10 other States, forbid compulsory union 
membership and dues paying, as a condition 
for getting and holding a job. 

It also happens to be a fact that the 
United Nations (sacred cow) is firmly on rec- 
ord against compelling any individual to be- 
long to any organization against his or her 
wishes. 

The so-called U.N.’s Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights plainly stipulates in article 
II that, No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association.” 

It’s amusing to note that our new U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Arthur 
Goldberg, supposedly favors and upholds the 
U.N. Declaration of Human Rights, including 
the above quoted article II. 

But he is the same Arthur Goldberg who 
was a CIO labor union mastermind before 
his Supreme Court appointment and resig- 
nation to accept this new U.N. post. 

As a big-shot labor mastermind, he has 
been (and still is?) rabidly against right-to- 
work laws because they protect workers in 19 
States from compulsory payment of union 
membership dues, often used for political 
purposes—such as keeping the national 
Democratic Party in power as a tool of big 
labor bosses. 
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How on earth did the President manage to 
talk Arthur Goldberg into his im- 
portant job as a U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
to accept the unimportant job as a U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations? 

Various theories have been advanced but 
none more plausible than this bit of specula- 
tion by Commentator Ralph de Toledano: 

Why, it was asked, would Mr. Goldberg 
leave a lifetime and prestigious post in the 
Nation's highest tribunal for the heartbreak 
and uncertainty of representing the United 
States at the U.N.? 

No matter how you looked at it, the Gold- 
berg acceptance made no sense. It was 
taken for granted that the President had 
done one of his skillful arm-twisting jobs, 
leaving Justice Goldberg no choice. 

The facts are considerably different, Wash- 
ington Commentator Toledano goes on to 
say. Arthur Goldberg left his Supreme 
Court post willingly and with joy in his 
heart. From sources close to the former 
Justice and after cross-ch at the 
Great Society’s top echelons, Toledano offers 
this intriguing theory. 

The President was anxious to pay off one 
big political debt and to have a loyal John- 
son man on the Supreme Court. His choice 
was Abe Fortas, presidential braintruster, 
legal eagle, and troubleshooter. Mr. Fortas, 
however, could not sit on the Court—given 
the rigid ethnic division that now obtains— 
without replacing a Jewish Justice; namely, 
Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Johnson, who likes to chalk up his- 
torical firsts, felt that he could use Mr. Gold- 
berg to achieve this purpose. 

Mr. Goldberg was quietly approached with 
this proposition: If he would accept the 
U.N, ambassadorship he would be rewarded 
with a precedent-shattering promotion. 

“There has never been a Jewish Vice Presi- 
dent,” Lyndon Johnson told Mr. Goldberg. 
“If you will step down from the Supreme 
Court, I promise you the vice-presidential 
nomination in 1968. You will therefore have 
a chance at the presidency in 1972 when I 
can no longer run.” 

Justice Goldberg leaped to the suggestion. 
It has, moreover, been a badly kept secret 
that President Johnson had no intention to 
allow Mr. HuMPHREY a second term in the 
Veep spot. 

In the months to come, the administra- 
tion's publicity machine will do its utmost 
to make a national hero of Arthur Goldberg. 
His every move will be hailed as the acme of 
statesmanship and diplomatic brilliance. 

[From the Hernando (Miss.) Times- 
Promoter, Sept. 17, 1965] 
THE RIGHT To WORK 
(By Vant Neff) 

Must you join a union to hold a job? It 
all depends on where you live. In some 31 
States, if the company where you start work 
has a union, you either join or you're out. 
In 19 others, the choice is still yours—join 
or not—you can still get and keep a job. 

How long this choice will last is up to Con- 
gress. President Johnson has just asked our 
lawmakers to take away that freedom. 

When the Taft-Hartley Labor Act was 
passed by Congress in 1947, the decision was 
left to the States as to whether their citizens 
would be compelled to join unions as a con- 
dition of employment. Now, 19 States have 
right-to-work laws, giving each worker the 
freedom to join a union or remain a non- 
member. 

Since 1947 a handful of big labor leaders 
have kept up the fight to knock out the 
right-to-work section of Taft-Hartley, section 
14(b). Last fall, President Johnson promised 
to do this if elected. Now he has sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for repeal of 14(b). 

Many Washington insiders believe the 
President is paying off a debt for labor’s help 
in his election campaign. Others say he 
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doesn’t really care whether the repeal comes 
through or not. It is a fact that when he 
was a Senator, he voted in favor of preserving 
this right to work. However, the bill to re- 
peal was sponsored by Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, Democrat, of New Jersey, and 
hearings are being held by a House labor 
subcommittee. 

Whatever the President’s reasons, a man 
who carried 44 out of 50 States and beat his 
opponent by 16 million popular votes hardly 
owes his election to the labor vote. 

The cosponsor of Taft-Hartley, former 
Representative Fred A. Hartley, termed the 
Presidents recommendations “a ridiculous 
move.” 

He pointed out that Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisitcs figures show there have been less man- 
hours lost and fewer strikes in right-to-work 
States than in non-right-to-work States. 

Union leaders have spent millions of dol- 
lars fighting to repeal State right-to-work 
laws and millions more to keep States from 
putting them on the books. A single cam- 
paign in California in 1958 was said to have 
cost $2 million. Naturally, leaders want to 
get these funds back and into union treas- 
uries. If 14(b) is wiped out, dues and fees 
from workers forced to join up would recoup 
these losses. Union leaders feel that non- 
members get a free ride from unions in the 
19 States. Whatever the union gets in the 
way of benefits for members in a shop, non- 
members get too—without paying union dues 
or fees. 

This argument is weak. Many veterans 
benefit from the activities of the American 
Legion's campaign for housing, medical care, 
job opportunities, and the like. Yet they 
are not Legion members. Businessmen profit 
from the activities of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, but need not join the chamber. 
Many Americans benefit from the services of 
the American Red Cross but no one would 
argue that all citizens should be compelled 
to join, whether they want to or not. 

Labor leaders also assert that the right to 
work has kept back economic progress in 
these States. This just isn’t true. In 10 
years, 1953-63, nonfarm employment in- 
creased 26 percent in right-to-work States 
but only 10 percent in others. Individual 
income increased 43 percent against 35 per- 
cent for the rest of the country. Real wealth 
produced 60 percent in right-to-work States; 
36 percent in other States. 

Industry seems to be attracted to right-to- 
work States. As Republican Senator PAUL 
FANNIN, of Arizona, has said, We are con- 
vinced that it (right to work) has been an 
aid to us in our industrial development 
activities.” 

Behind the reasons unions give for the re- 
peal of 14(b), one fact stands out. The peak 
year for union membership was 1956—17.5 
million members. In 1962, the latest figures 
put union members at 16.6 million. This is 
almost a million members down the drain in 
6 short years at a time when 3 million new 
workers were entering labor’s ranks. 

Has the Federal Government the right to 
tell any worker to join or starve? Most 
Americans don’t think so. A recent national 
public opinion poll showed 67 percent of all 
people queried, approved of right-to-work 
laws. 

How most of us feel was summarized by a 
Miami attorney, Bernard B. Weksler, before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. “This right to work 
is a large ingredient in the civil liberty of the 
citizen. The right to work is equivalent to 
the right to eat; and * * to make one's 
bread depend on church or union member- 
ship or forced payment of money to a union 
as a condition of employment would be the 
worst species of anti-Americanism. 

Labor leaders have gone too far in this 
latest attempt to extend their monopoly 
powers, Witnesses before the subcommittee 
say they will press for secret-ballot elections 
for union membership drives, national right- 
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to-work laws, as well as amendments to do 
away with most of the special privileges 
unions now enjoy. 

As one of America’s great weekly maga- 
zines wrote: “Let the Federal Government 
face up honestly to the fact free collective 
bargaining is impossible when one party 
comes to the table with monopoly powers. 
Labor union membership should be volun- 
tary—not compulsory.” But the pressures 
on the Congress are tremendous, including 
threats to kill their chances of reelection un- 
less they serve big labor's ambitions. If you 
believe in freedom of choice instead of com- 
pulsion, you would do well to let your Sena- 
tors and Congressmen know it. 

[From the Biloxi-Gulfport (Miss.) Daily 
Herald, Dec. 11, 1965] 
To AGAIN SEEK REPEAL 14(b) 

The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
Congress reconvenes. In a recent letter to 
union boss Walter Reuther, President John- 
son said: We have made significant progress 
in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of re- 
pealing section 14(b) * * *. We will come 
back in the next session to remove this 
divisive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman’s freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all 
vowed to stand their ground. But it will 
take more than just extended debate to win 
again. Those union leaders and politicians, 
who consider a workingman’s freedom to be 
divisive of their ambitions, will pull every 
possible string to make their power over all 
of us undivided. The people therefore make 
sure that any move for 14(b)'s repeal next 
session will be summarily defeated, not just 
temporarily put off again. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Dec. 6, 1965] 
ANOTHER Power GRAB SEEKING To CONTROL 
UNEMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 

Businessmen and industrialists of Mis- 
sissippi share the nationwide concern over 
Federal efforts to gain control over another 
State function, and that is contro] over all 
the State-managed unemployment compen- 
sation systems. 

The House Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress has held extensive hearings this 
year on H.R. 8282 which contains the pro- 
posed legislation that would authorize a 
single federalized unemployment compen- 
sation system. 

It would replace the individual State-Fed- 
eral programs which have been operating 
successfully throughout the country for the 
last 30 years. 

Besides removing the States from con- 
trolling positions in administration of un- 
employment compensation, H.R. 8282 would 
double the Federal corporate unemployment 
taxes over the next 3 years, and would force 
all States to conform to national benefit- 
eligibility standards despite widely varying 
regional conditions. 

This proposed legislation, as analyzed by 
the Weekly Labor Forecast and Review, would 
in effect abolish so-called experience rating, 
which rewards employers with lower tax rates 
if they stabilize their employment. 

Although this proposed Federal takeover 
of unemployment is of great significance, 
news of the committee hearings was sub- 
merged by publicity on efforts to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
which authorizes right-to-work laws, excise 
tax reduction and other major actions of 
the first session of the 89th Congress. 

It is believed that the House Ways and 
Means Committee will report out H.R. 8282 
for action as early as next February. After 
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House action, this bill would go to the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Labor unions favor this legislation, while 
industry and business are opposed to a com- 
plete takeover of all State-managed unem- 
ployment compensation systems. 

The public could be adversely affected by 
such a change, so the people should join 
with businessmen in opposing the measure 
known as H.R. 8282—which is another at- 
tempted power grab by Federal bureaucrats. 


[From the Leland (Miss.) Progress, Dec. 9, 
1965] 


No True To RELAX 


The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
Congress reconvenes. In a recent letter to 
union boss Walter Reuther, President John- 
son said: “We have made significant progress 
in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of re- 
pealing section 14(b) * * * We will come 
back in the next session to remove this 
divisive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman’s freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all 
vowed to stand their ground. But it will 
take more than just extended debate to win 
again. Those power-mad union bosses and 
politicians, who consider a workingman’s 
freedom to be “divisive” of their ambitions, 
will pull every possible string to make their 
power over all of us “undivided.” We, the 
people, must therefore make sure that any 
move for 14(b)’s repeal next session will be 
summarily defeated, not just temporarily 
put off again. 

Now is the time to do something about it 
not waiting until repeal legislation is ac- 
tually brought up in the next session. Now 
is the time to tell those 34 Senators and 203 
Congressmen who actively opposed repeal 
last session, how much we appreciate their 
efforts. Now is also the time we should re- 
mind all the others that a vote for repeal of 
section 14(b) is a vote against the wishes of 
a majority of their constituents. Next year 
is congressional election year, and as that 
day of reckoning draws closer some of those 
who rubberstamped the union bosses’ de- 
mand for 14(b)’s repeal last session may 
become more anxious to please voters than to 
do the bidding of the President or his union 
boss friends. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress held the line for us last year, 
against the power play of the union bosses 
and their puppet politicians. The 2d session 
of the 89th Congress starts in just a few 
weeks—January 10, to be exact—so it’s our 
turn now to prevent “a switch rather than a 
fight.” We can do this by again turning 
loose a flood of mail calling on our Senators 
to stand firm against the Johnson-Meany- 
Reuther-Hoffa domestic war on freedom. 

[From the Corinth (Miss.) Corinthian, 
Sept. 15, 1965] 
As WE SEE Ir: RIGHT To WORK AND VOTE? 


Some of the most important and far-reach- 
ing legislation the current Congress is still 
considering has to do with labor, 

At the top of the list is the drive to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States, if they so choose, to enact 
right-to-work laws. This has passed the 
House and is now in the Senate. If the 
Senate succumbs to the powerful, even ruth- 
less, political pressures which demand repeal, 
rank-and-file working people will be deprived 
of an absolutely essential right and protec- 
tion. No matter what their beliefs and 
wants, they will be forced to join and pay 
dues to a private organization, a union, or 
lose their jobs. This is as unthinkable as if 
Congress passes a law denying a man the 
right to join a union. 
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Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified as 
bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of a 
card count. The weaknesses in this are 
glaring. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
said, “Certification of a union as the bar- 
gaining agent for a group of employees 
should not be made on the basis of signa- 
tures to cards, as pressures conceivably could 
be used to obtain these that would not be op- 
erative in a secret election. * * * Nor should 
there be a recognition simply on the basis of 
a contract between employer and union lead- 
er because there have been cases where so- 
called sweetheart contracts scratched the 
back of the employer and the union boss but 
sold out the working man.” 

The weary charge that right-to-work and 
right-to-vote laws are “antiunion” is as 
phony as a $3 bill. They are, instead, pro- 
tections against exploitation and misrepre- 
sentation of the desires and beliefs of the 
5 who should have freedom of 
choice. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Dec. 10, 1965] 
NEED New House Vors To NULLIFY THREAT 
POSED BY COURT DECISION 

There is ample merit in a proposal by the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
that Congressmen be given a chance to re- 
consider their previous vote on repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, in view of 
the recent Supreme Court ruling favorable to 
Communists. 

In the session just ended, the House voted 
by a narrow majority to repeal the section 
which permits 19 States including Mississippi 
to enact and enforce right-to-work laws. 
Final action was held up in the Senate. 

The recent Supreme Court decision has 
held it illegal to require Communists to regis- 
ter with the Government. A ruling earlier 
this year invalidated sections of the Lan- 
drum-Grifith Labor Act which prohibited 
Communists from holding office in labor 
unions. 

The Supreme Court also has agreed to ex- 
amine a challenge brought against the pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
union officers to take an oath disclaiming 
membership in the Communist Party. 

This grim situation, as emphasized by the 
National Federation of Independent Business, 
boils down to the fact that there is little pro- 
tection now against Communists taking over 
control of labor unions. 

The only recourse our people have against 
the possibility of workers being forced to pay 
union dues to support Communist programs 
is for States to enact right-to-work legislation 
forbidding compulsory payment of dues. 

In view of serious dangers created by un- 
fortunate Supreme Court rulings, it is quite 
probable that many Congressmen who pre- 
viously voted to repeal section 14(b)—on the 
basis of party regularity—will want to change 
their vote on this vital legislation. 

Under procedures of Congress, in January 
the House will not get another opportunity 
to vote on this measure, despite recent de- 
velopments, unless parliamentary procedures 
are employed. It should be done, as quickly 
as possible after the new session gets under 
way next month. 


[From the Yazoo City (Miss.) Herald, Dec. 23, 
1965] 


Does Ir Hurt WORKERS? 14(b) AcaIn To BE 
TARGET 

When Congress convenes in January, one 

of its first orders of business will be legisla- 

tion to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 

ley Labor-Management Act. This provision 
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permits the individual States to ban compul- 
sory unionism, and it has been under strong 
attack for years by the AFL-CIO. 

Repeal of 14(b) was blocked by the Sen- 
ate in the waning days of the last session. 
Informed sources report that President John- 
son and a majority of both Houses would like 
to see repeal forgotten. It is argued that 
1966 is an election year, and with a pre- 
ponderant majority of the American people 
opposed to compulsory unionism and favor- 
ing retention of 14(b) (as all polls show), a 
legislative battle will hurt the administra- 
tion. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany is de- 
termined to press for repeal. Other labor 
leaders concede that the issue has hurt the 
unions. Off the record, they will admit that 
repeal will do them little good. The motiva- 
tion of Mr. Meany’s insistence, it is agreed, 
is emotional rather than practical. 

Any battle over voluntary versus compul- 
sory unionism, however, is complicated by 
the claims of repeal proponents that right 
to work damages the economy of the States 
which enact it and hurts the wage earner 
economically. The basis for this argument is 
that unions are weakened and greedy man- 
agement takes advantage of this by lowering 


es. 

But is this true? Statistics from the Labor 
Department and the Commerce Department 
would tend to question those allegations. 
In fact, they point to increased prosperity 
and higher pay for the 19 right-to-work 
States. 

Between 1953 and 1963, for example, the 
hourly earnings of the manufacturing work- 
ers increased 46.8 percent in right-to-work 
States, but only 41.5 percent in compulsory 
unionism States. The average weekly earn- 
ings of production workers in the past 10 
years rose 46.8 percent in right-to-work 
States and only 42.8 percent in those States 
which permit compulsory unionism. In fact, 
6 of the 15 States with the highest weekly 
earnings for production workers are right-to- 
work States. 

Does employment lag in those States which 
allow voluntary unionism, as those who seek 
to repeal 14(b) insist? According to the 
Labor Department, the rise in new manufac- 
turing jobs in right-to-work States rose 128 
percent during the 1953-63 decade. But new 
manufacturing jobs declined 7.6 percent in 
non-right-to-work States. The number of 
production workers in that period rose 3.9 
percent in the right-to-work States but fell 
14.1 percent in compulsory unionism States. 

Annual retail trade sales rose 20.3 percent 
in right-to-work States, but only 16.7 percent 
in non-right-to-work States, but only 41.5 
percent—or 6 percentage points below the 
national average—in non-right-to-work 
States. The same pattern can be seen in 
bank deposits, motor vehicle registrations, 
retail trade payrolls, per capita and gross per- 
sonal income, etc. 

Whether or not these gains in the right-to- 
work States are due to the effects of volun- 
tary unionism on the economy can be de- 
bated. But the statistics prove conclusively 
that the scare talk—that it hurts the wage 
earner—whose wish to repeal 14(b) is 
hardly in line with the statistics. When 
Congress convenes, those facts and figures 
will most certainly be presented by those 
who wish to preserye both 14(b) and the 
voluntary association of workers in free 
unions, 

{From the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, Nov. 
1, 1965] 
Must KEEP Up FIGHT 

Just because the effort to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
shelved, we should not let up in efforts to 
insure the retention of the section, if and 
when the repealer comes up at the next 
session of Congress. 
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And, in preparation for the renewed ef- 
fort, probably next year, it would be well for 
opponents to be ready to offer mellowing 
amendments to the repealer, should the ad- 
ministration through its growing determina- 
tion and power be able to get approval of 
the repeal. 

In event the above should happen, and 
goodness knows that we certainly hope not, 
there is definitely one amendment which 
should be added. 

It is an amendment giving rank and file 
workers the right to vote by secret ballot on 
the question of whether they do or do not 
want to belong to a union. Strangely 
enough, present regulations deny employees 
this right, which would seem to be basic, 
in many cases. 

The Leader believes, and often has stated 
that section 14(b) should be retained in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It believes that, if 
repeal is achieved, it must be accompanied 
by a right-to-vote provision which will in- 
sure that a majority of workers in any 
particular instance actually do prefer the 
union. 

Under present rules of the National Labor 
Relations Board, a union can be certified as 
bargaining agent for employes if the union 
presents “pledge cards“ signed by a major- 
ity of the employees. These cards are not 
substitute for a secret ballot, they are not 
even secret, and in numerous instances they 
do not represent the worker's true prefer- 
ence for union membership. They make 
coercion possible and even likely, 

The intent of the “right-to-vote” provi- 
sion is to make sure that an uncoerced ma- 
jority of workers wants the union. It would 
do this by requiring a fair, secret election, 
and it would permit the use of “preference 
cards” as a determining factor only if an 
employer had, by unfair means, destroyed 
an employee majority, 

This, surely, is an amendment to which no 
legislator, no union leader should object, 
and it is needed to protect a resaonable, 
fundamental right of millions of workers. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) News, Nov. 5, 
1965] 


Waar Is Lerr To Do? 


Now that one of the most active con- 
gressional sessions in the history of the 
country is concluded, people are wondering 
what the 89th Congress will do for an encore 
when its 2d session gets underway next year. 

There would seem to be very little left to 
do. The Great Society has been launched 
on a tide of laws whose ripples will be felt 
for decades, 

The Presidential proposals which Con- 
gress turned down can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—such as repeal of the 
right-to-work clause of the Taft-Hartley 
law, raising the minimum wage, home rule 
for the District of Columbia. 

The answer given by most observers is that 
Congress will do very little major lawmak- 
ing in 1966, although President Johnson says 
he will put a “must” label on about 23 bills 
in another Great Society package. 

Compared to the energetic first session, 
however, even this will amount to more or 
less tidying up of legislative odds and ends 
and correction of shortcomings and ineffi- 
ciencies in some of the Great Society pro- 
grams. The overall impression will be of 
sober, moderate democratic leadership which 
deserves approbation at the polls come No- 
vember. 

The real question in 1966 will be whether 
it will get it. 

The people have given a President a ma- 
jority of his own party in the legislative 
branch before, although seldom so decisively 
as they did in 1964. 

Traditionally, however, they have taken 
away or reduced that majority in nonpresi- 
dential election years. 
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From the Jackson (Miss.) News, 
Oct. 26, 1965 


RIGHT-TO-WorK Norsk DIES 


The furor over repeal of the right-to-work 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act has sub- 
sided in Congress this year, but by no means 
is it forgotten. 

Labor took a decisive beating in the Sen- 
ate rejection of any steamroller tactics gen- 
erated by the administration in other John- 
son-favored legislation, but they are not 
going to remain quiet. 

Nineteen States were affected by the drive 
to deliberately eliminate the one section 
guaranteeing the right of workers to belong 
or not to belong to labor organizations as a 
prerequisite to work. 

Mississippi has long advocated and 
stanchly defended this right of every indi- 
vidual to choose for himself whether he 
wanted to be represented by a fee-collecting 
organization or let the merit of his own pro- 
duction set his conduct with management. 

Labor claims to have the figures proving 
that wages are higher, benefits greater and 
security stronger among workers in States 
backing union shop. 

It might get faster results, and truer to the 
spirit of early leaders in the land, to redirect 
some of their expensive lobbying efforts from 
the Halls of Congress to the factory benches 
in the country, aiding and insisting on bet- 
ter quality of production. 

It is a foregone conclusion that as the next 
national elections come closer, labor will ex- 
ert every effort to pressure Congressmen and 
other candidates for expressions of support 
for complete union-dominated legislation. 

There should be no letup by those still 
convinced that free enterprise and the right 
to work is the individual's choice and not 
that of organized pressure. 


[From the Meridian (Miss.) Star, Oct. 30, 
1965] 
LEGISLATIVE LULL 


Now that one of the most active congres- 
sional sessions in the history of the country 
is concluded, people are wondering what the 
89th Congress will do for an encore when 
its 2d session gets underway next year. 

There would seem to be very little left to 
do. The Great Society has been launched 
on a tide of laws whose ripples will be felt 
for decades, 

The Presidential proposals which Congress 
turned down can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand—such as repeal of the right-to- 
work clause of the Taft-Hartley law, raising 
the minimum wage, home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

The answer given by most observers is that 
Congress will do very little major lawmaking 
in 1966, although President Johnson says he 
will put a “must” label on about 23 bills in 
another Great Society package. 

Compared to the energetic first session, 
however, even this will amount to more or less 
tidying up of legislative odds and ends and 
correction of shortcomings and inefficiencies 
in some of the Great Society programs. The 
overall impression will be of a liberal Demo- 
cratic leadership at the polls come next 
November. 

The people have given a President a ma- 
jority of his own party in the legislative 
branch before, although seldom so decisively 
as they did in 1964. 

Traditionally, however, they have taken 
away or reduced that majority in nonpresi- 
dential election years. 

If President Johnson can conyince the 
voters to break that pattern in 1966, and give 
him another topheavy Democratic Congress 
for 1967 and 1968, it will put him in the 
driver’s seat again, and in a position to hold 
even tighter to the one-man rule he has now. 
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[From the Vicksburg (Miss.) Post, 
Sept. 24, 1965] 


Ricut To VOTE AND WORK? 


Some of the most important and far- 
reaching legislation the current Congress is 
still considering has to do with labor. 

At the top of the list is the drive to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States, if they choose, to enact right- 
to-work laws. This has passed the House 
and is now in the Senate. If the Senate suc- 
cumbs to the powerful, even ruthless, politi- 
cal pressures which demand repeal, rank- 
and-file working people will be deprived of 
an absolutely essential right and protection. 
No matter what their beliefs and wants, they 
will be forced to join and pay dues to a pri- 
vate organization, a union, or lose their jobs. 
This is as unthinkable as if Congress passed 
a law denying a man the right to join a 
union, 

Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified as 
bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of a 
card count. The weaknesses in this are glar- 
ing. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has said, 
“Certification of a union as the bargaining 
agent for a group of employees should not be 
made on the basis of signatures to cards, as 
pressures conceivably could be used to obtain 
these that would not be operative in a secret 
election * * *. Nor should there be a rec- 
ognition simply on the basis of a contract 
between employer and union leader because 
there have been cases where so-called sweet- 
heart contracts scratched the back of the 
employer and the union boss but sold out 
the workingman.“ 


[From the Greenwood, (Miss.) Common- 
wealth, Sept. 28, 1965] 


A Basic RIGHT 


The battle to save section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—the section which author- 
izes States to pass right-to-work laws for- 
bidding compulsory union membership as a 
connection of employment—has not been 
lost, even though repeal has passed the 
House. Every legitimate effort is being made 
to save this essential protection of the 
worker in the Senate. 

At the same time, if 14(b) is repealed the 
workers can be forced to join and pay dues 
to a union or join the hungry ranks of the 
unemployed. Congress should at the very 
least add another stipulation to the law. This 
has to do with a tightening up of union 
certification procedures. That should only 
be done through secret elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. Cer- 
tification which is gained through the sig- 
natures of workers on cards is totally un- 
satisfactory. Investigations have shown that, 
at times, signatures are forged or fictitious or 
have been obtained through fraud, misrep- 
resentation, coercion, or other such methods. 

What is at stake here is the right to vote. 
As the Memphis Press-Scimitar puts it, “If 
a contract is to bind every employee to pay 
union dues whether he likes it or not, is it 
too much to ask for a secret ballot to make 
sure the union at least has majority sup- 
port?” 

There is nothing antiunion in this. It 
would make it accurately and truly known 
whether any group of workers want or do not 
want union representation. This is, beyond 
cavil, a basic right, and so is the right of 
choice to join or not join. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 29, 1965] 
FORCING WORKERS To JOIN UNION Is an EAR- 
MARK OF DICTATORSHIP 
Typical of every dictatorship, whether 
Fascist or Communist, has been compulsory 
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membership in trade unions, so it is more 
than slightly ironic that the United States 
should be the first ‘‘free country” to attempt 
compulsory union membership—by efforts 
to repeal section 14(b) of our Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act. 

Dr. Melchoir Palyi, consulting economist 
whose authoritative views are featured regu- 
larly in the Chicago Tribune, puts the “lib- 
eral” drive against right-to-work laws in 
this light: 

If Congress passes the bill to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b), prompted as it is by the Presi- 
dent, who was as late as last year on the 
other side of the fence, it will have led the 
Nation a great step in the direction of the 
totalitarians. In one respect, it will have 
gone further than they. Their unions are 
institutions of the regime in power; ours are 
private associations. 

It is one thing to be forced into a gov- 
ernmental straightjacket; it is far more in- 
equitable and reprehensible to be forced into 
a private association that uses the members 
contributions for its own political and “‘so- 
cial” purposes, if not for worse. 


VIOLATES U.N. RESOLUTION 


The irony is componded by the fact that 
the imposition of the union shop violates 
the United Nations resolution of December 
10, 1948, called the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Its article II states ex- 
plicitly: 

1. “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

2. “No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association.” 

This declaration was sponsored by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, before she knew on which side 
the unions’ bread would be buttered. There- 
after, she became a passionate propagandist 
for what amounts to the suppression of 
everyone’s right to work and free choice of 
employment that had been reaffirmed in 
article XXIII of the same declaration. By 
implication, she also denied a person's right 
to be a conscientious objector in conflict with 
a private association serving for private gain. 

LITTLE OR NO DIFFERENCE 

Legally, the union shop is not a closed 
shop; in reality, the difference is little more 
than nominal. Legally, the employee has 
“only” to pay his initiation fee and dues. 
But once he is forced to pay dues the union 
bosses usually find it easy to force on him 
all the obligations of membership. 

[From the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, 
Sept. 18, 1965] 
Ricut-To-Work Law 

Some of the most important and far- 
reaching legislation the current Congress is 
still considering has to do with labor. 

At the top of the list is the drive to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States, if they so choose, to enact 
right-to-work laws. This has passed the 
House and is now in the Senate. If the 
Senate succumbs to the powerful, even ruth- 
less, political pressures which demand repeal, 
rank-and-file working people will be deprived 
of an absolutely essential right and protec- 
tion. No matter what their beliefs and wants, 
they will be forced to join and pay dues to 
a private organization, a union, or lose their 
jobs. This is as unthinkable as if Congress 
passed a law denying a man the right to join 
a union. 

Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified as 
bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of a 
card count. The weaknesses in this are 
glaring. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has said, 
“Certification of a union as the 
agent for a group of employees should not 
be made on the basis of signatures to cards, 
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as pressures conceivably could be used to 
obtain these that would not be operative in 
a secret election * * *. Nor should there be 
a recognition simply on the basis of a con- 
tract between employer and union leader 
because there have been cases where so-called 
sweetheart contracts scratched the back of 
the employer and the union boss but sold 
out the working man.” 

The weary charge that right-to-work and 
right-to-vote laws are “antiunion” is as 
phony as a $3 bill. They are, instead, pro- 
tections against exploitation and misrepre- 
sentation of the desires and beliefs of the 
ae man who should have freedom of 

olce. 


[From the Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, Sept. 18, 
1965] 


RELIGIOUS EXEMPTIONS 


We thought that the lowest in political 
hypocrisy had been achieved by those Con- 
gressmen who claimed that they were insur- 
ing the workingman’s economic freedom by 
voting to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But now the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, has endorsed repeal of section 14(b) 
and additionally proposed an amendment 
which would, in effect, make the National 
Labor Relations Board and labor officials the 
overseers of some worker’s religious beliefs, 
while pretending to guarantee freedom of 
conscience. 

To be exempt from joining and paying dues 
to a labor union, under the amendment, a 
wor would have to: (1) obtain a 
certificate by the National Labor Relations 
Board (that he) holds conscientious objec- 
tions to membership in any labor organiza- 
tion based upon his religious training and 
beliefs, and (2) have timely paid, in lieu of 
periodic dues and initiation fees, sums equal 
to such dues and initiation fees to a non- 
religious charitable fund exempt from taxa- 
jae * * * designated by the labor organiza- 
tion. 

This would make the National Labor Re- 
lations Board the authority for religious ex- 
emptions for a workingman joining a union. 
That a Senator would propose or endorse 
such an amendment, even under the pretext 
of guaranteeing religious freedom, is evi- 
dence that he realizes the repeal of section 
14(b) would deprive the workingman of free- 
dom in the first place. 


[From the Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, Noy. 26, 
1965] 


ACTION BY NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Rather than slowing down between con- 
gressional sessions, the National Chamber of 
Commerce has stepped up its activities in 
preparation for the convening January 10, 
of the 2d session of the 89th Congress. 

The goal: To press effectively for private 
enterprise solutions to economic, social, tech- 
nical, and other problems. 

More than 20 national chamber commit- 
tees, task forces, and study groups with help 
from outside experts are examining national 
problems and proposing solutions. Confer- 
ences, seminars, and meetings are being held 
all over the country. 

Special attention is being given to issues 
which will likely be debated in the next con- 
gressional session, including but not limited 
to: Repeal of Taft-Hartley section 14(b), 
increased minimum wage, federalization of 
unemployment compensation, consumer 
credit and packaging and labeling controls, 
labor law reform, water supply projects, 
urban renewal and poverty programs, rent 
subsidies, and transportation improvement. 

Chamber headquarters for the task ahead 
are the legislative department, Government 
relations department, and 13 departments 
involved in program development. 

The legislative department has held an 
advisory conference on congressional action 
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with the chairmen of 16 congressional action 
committees from communities of various 
sizes. 

The purpose is to refine and upgrade the 
CAC operation so as to enable business and 
professional men to be more effective in tell- 
ing their Congressmen how they feel about 
particular issues. 

The legislative department will provide a 
complete blueprint for organizing and con- 
ducting a congressional action committee in 
local chambers, or trade or professional 
groups. More than 1,300 are in operation, in- 
volving more than 30,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and women. 

A special advisory committee is at work 
planning strategy on unemployment com- 
pensation legislation, which will be a major 
issue. 

[From the Greenville (Miss.) Delta Demo- 
crat-Times, Nov. 26, 1965] 
ILL-TIMED STRIKE 


A powerful labor union threatened to de- 
lay America’s Gemini space effort with an ill- 
advised strike which idled 71,000 machinists 
at the giant McDonnell Aircraft Corp. The 
strike conceivably could have put the United 
States far behind in the space race. Cer- 
tainly, the ill-timed strike was not in the 
best interests of the Nation’s space effort, 
And, this is not by any means the first 
time that national interests and labor in- 
terests have seriously conflicted. The fight 
over labor’s insistence on repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act represents just 
one other recent conflict of national and 
union interests. In that scrap, labor leaders 
sought to secure additional union strength 
at the expense of the Nation’s labor force by 
banning right-to-work laws in 19 States. 

No one can dispute labor’s right to seek 
advantages for its members. And no one 
can seriously fault the strike as a potent 
collective bargaining weapon. 

But, it would seem that some legislation 
is in order to prevent costly labor walkouts 
on Federal projects, especially when an ill- 
timed strike can adversely affect crucial Gov- 
ernment timetables, such as the timetable 
for the Gemini shot. If the McDonnell ma- 
chinists must strike, it seems the union could 
have postponed its walkout until after the 
planned Gemini shot without seriously dam- 
aging its bargaining power. And since the 
Gemini shot was scheduled well in advance, 
there seems no reason why announcement of 
a labor strike, or plans for the strike, were 
delayed until the llth hour, wasting the 
time of countless Government labor workers 
and officials, to say nothing of the cost to 
American taxpayers. 

Tt is, however, to the union’s credit that 
workmen on the Gemini project were al- 
lowed to return to their jobs in order to keep 
plans for the space shot on schedule—even 
though the rest of the union’s members 
remained on strike. But the walkout did 
keep Gemini workers off their jobs for sev- 
eral days, until union officials relented and 
allowed them to resume preparations for the 
Gemini shot. The delay undoubtedly was 
costly. Certainly it was not beneficial to the 
overall preparations for the Gemini space 
rendezvous even though NASA officials now 
say it’s still possible to adhere more or less 
to the original timetable. 

Perhaps legislation to force labor unions 
to give adequate warning of strike plans 
would help ease the situation. Such legis- 
lation seems especially important when Fed- 
eral projects are involved. It seems sense- 
less to allow a small minority of labor officials 
to order union moves which directly affect 
the lives of all Americans. 

The labor unions, traditionally, have pro- 
vided good and useful service to American 
workers and, ultimately, to industry as well. 
But walkouts such as the one affecting the 
Gemini space shot seem to indicate that 
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labor’s usefulness to the Nation could be 
increased by legislation which would prevent 
costly, ill-timed strikes. 


[From the Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, 
Nov. 20, 1965] 
Ricut To Work 

As reported by the press, President John- 
son, Vice President HUMPHREY, and Labor 
Secretary Wirtz have all stated repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b), allowing State right-to-work laws, 
is a must piece of legislation for the second 
session. A determined group of Senators 
kept this House passed bill, H.R. 77, from 
reaching a final vote this year and are said 
to be just as determined to subject the meas- 
ure to extended debate when it is brought 
up next year. 

The unions are expected to unleash all 
their power to secure passage in 1966. It is 
expected to be a hard and close fight when 
the Senate resumes consideration of this is- 
sue probably early next session. The Senate 
is considered fairly evenly divided with the 
odds perhaps slightly favoring those support- 
ing repeal. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Nov. 27, 1965] 
LABOR CAUSE May LOSE PRESTIGE BY ANOTHER 
Ricut-To-WorkK FIGHT 


The President has indicated plans to re- 
new his administration's fight to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
which allows 19 States including Mississippi 
to have right-to-work laws. Talk now is 
that powerful union leaders are pressuring 
the White House for early action in this 
matter. 

There is still cause to hope that labor's 
big shots will think better of efforts to re- 
new this controversial drive, since the re- 
cent Senate debates provided such a sur- 
prising insight into the country’s attitude 
toward the power of unions. 

Thurman Sensing, executive director of 
the Southern Industrial Council, points to 
widespread agreement that unions should 
not be allowed to dominate the job-getting 
and job-holding process in the United States. 

If AFL-CIO leaders insist on another 
campaign to repeal right-to-work laws by 
emasculating the Taft-Hartley Act, they may 
find themselves up against a complete re- 
consideration of American labor law at a 
time when the national temper is not es- 
pecially favorable toward unionization. 

What the union bosses must realize, says 
Thurman Sensing’s pertinent analysis, is 
that they must devote their efforts to gain- 
ing members by merit, not by force, The 
American people have not yet been brow- 
beaten to the point where they will willingly 
submit to compulsion. 

For several years, a number of social com- 
mentators have suggested that the union 
movement in America is on the skids. They 
have stressed the inability of unions to win 
converts among white-collar employees of 
business and industry. Union corruption 
and mismanagement has been a factor in 
this trend. 

Another significant favor noted by the 
Southern Industrial Council leader is the 
spread of education in this last generation. 
Americans who have gone through school 
since the 1940’s are better informed than 
many of their elders, and it is increasingly 
difficult to sell them the notion that man- 
agement” is a sort of enemy of workers 
holding jobs in free enterprise. 

Labor leaders can lose far more than they 
hope to gain by pressuring the White House 
to give them life-and-death powers over 
national employment. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
the May 1965 edition of the Mississippi 
Law Journal, volume XXXVI, there ap- 
pears an enlightening, scholarly, and 
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comprehensive analysis of the present 
legal status of our State right-to-work 
laws as affected by judicial decisions con- 
cerning the constitutional doctrine of 
preemption. The article was written by 
an outstanding young Mississippi lawyer 
and is entitled “State Jurisdiction and 
Union Security—Another Look at the 
Right-To-Work-Law.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Rxconp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE JURISDICTION AND UNION SECURITY— 
ANOTHER LOOK AT THE RIGHT-TO-WORK 
Law 


(By Robert C. Travis, Wise, Smith & Carter, 
Jackson, Miss.) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The success or failure of unions rests 
finally on achievement of the objectives of 
their members, but some union objectives 
are directly concerned with the welfare and 
strength of the unions themselves, and only 
indirectly with the benefit of the individual 
workingman. Such a group of objectives 
may be referred to under the broad heading 
of “union security.“! The term “union se- 
curity” is understood to mean all forms of 
compulsory unionism, including checkoff of 
union dues, Compulsory unionism covers all 
arrangements under which union member- 
ship becomes in greater or lesser degree, a 
condition of employment. Generally based 
upon an agreement between an employer and 
a union, compulsory unionism gives the 
union a power over employment originally 
held only by the employer, and, in fact, it 
represents a grant of power by the employer 
to the union. In its strongest expression, the 
closed shop agreement, compulsory unionism 
leaves to the union virtually complete con- 
trol over hiring—a man seeking a job must 
be a union member, 

The five basic types of compulsory union- 
ism are: (1) the closed shop, (2) the union 
shop, (3) maintenance of membership, (4) 
preferential hiring, and (5) agency shop.“ 
Compulsory unionism has been strictly regu- 
lated by Federal legislation. The closed shop 
and preferential hiring have been indirectly 
abolished by the provisions of section 8(a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act, and 
the union shop and maintenance of member- 
ship have been allowed only on certain con- 
ditions. The agency shop, a relatively new 
form of union security, has been held lawful 
by the U.S. Supreme Court.“ 


+See generally Murphy, The “Right To 
Work” Statute, 26 Miss. L.J. 39, 40 (1954). 
(Reasons for and against union security de- 
vices are analyzed.) 

2 See generally 2 CCH Lab. Rel., Lab. L. Rep. 
pars. 4500-4600, for a full discussion of all 
forms of union security devices. 

373 Stat. 525 (1959), 29 U.S.C. sec. 158(a) 
(3) (1958), as amended, 29 U.S.C. sec. 158(a) 
(3) (Supp. V, 1959-63). For convenience, 
the National Labor Relations Act is some- 
times abbreviated “NLRA” and the National 
Labor Relations Board is abbreviated either 
“NLRB” or “Board” in this article. 

See generally 2 CCH Lab. Rel., Lab. L. Rep. 
par. 4520. 

5 NLRB v. General Motors Corp., 373 U.S. 
734 (1963). Section 8 (a) (3) permits agency 
shop agreements under which employees are 
required, as a condition of employment, to 
pay union sums equal to union membership 
dues and fees. The Court found agency 
shops were practically equivalent to union 
shops since the only membership obligations 
enforceable under a union shop contract are 
those relating to payment of periodic dues 
and fees. 
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So-called right-to-work laws, such as the 
Mississippi right-to-work statute,’ have been 
sanctioned by section 14(b) of the NLRA 
which provides that the States may forbid 
“agreements requiring membership in a la- 
bor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment.“ Where applicable, these State laws 
supersede the NLRA provisions permitting 
union security contracts, but do not prevail 
over the union security provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act.“ 

No employer whose activities affect inter- 
state commerce may enter into a closed shop 
or preferential hiring agreement.“ Addi- 
tionally, if an employer, except a carrier sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act, is located in a 
State in which union shop or maintenance 
of membership ents are prohibited, 
such as is the case of a Mississippi employer, 
he is also precluded from executing those 
types of agreements.” By being precluded 
from executing these forms of union security 
agreements, the employer is likewise preclud- 
ed from the necessity of engaging in collective 
bargaining over provisions in contracts re- 
lating to these forms of union security. For 
the employer in Mississippi, the subject mat- 
ter of collective bargaining conferences is 
thus reduced considerably. 

For strictly intrastate employers—those 
whose activities do not affect commerce—and 
for employers in operations over which the 
NLRB will not exercise its jurisdiction, the 
NLRA does not apply u It should be noted 
that the NLRB has never been either willing 
or able to exercise its jurisdiction over all 
labor disputes affecting interstate commerce. 
The Board has, therefore, limited its own 
jurisdiction by establishing certain guide- 
lines.“ These guidelines were given express 
statutory approval in 1959 by the Labor Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act, sub- 
ject to the proviso that the Board may not 
decline cases meeting the guidelines which 
prevailed on August 1, 1959.4 

II. DOCTRINE OF PREEMPTION 

In Garner v. Teamsters, Local 776 the 
U.S. Supreme Court enunciated the “pre- 
emption doctrine” in the field of labor rela- 
tions, The Court held that where interstate 
commerce was affected, Federal laws pre- 


Miss. Const., art. 7, sec. 198A; Miss. Code 
Ann., sec. 6984.5 (Supp. 1964). 

Labor Management Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley Act) sec. 14(b), 61 Stat. 151 (1947), 
29 U.S.C. sec. 164(b) (1958). 

864 Stat. 1238 (1951), 45 U.S.C. secs. 151 
(a), 152 (1958). The Railway Labor Act as 
amended, specifically authorizes union shop 
contracts notwithstanding any other statute 
or law of any State and therefore, it preempts 
the field. State right-to-work laws, there- 
fore, furnish no basis for enjoining carriers 
from enforcing union shop contracts author- 
ized and executed under the provisions of 
sec. 11. See, e.g., Railway Employees Dep't v. 
Hanson, 351 U.S. 225 (1955). 

® See note 3 supra. 

10 The right-to-work law in Mississippi is 
aimed at all forms of union security devices. 
See note 6 supra. 

u Application of the NLRA to a particular 
case is determined by whether or not a “labor 
dispute” if one exists, would tend to burden, 
obstruct, or, in general, affect“ interstate or 
foreign “commerce.” If it would, the statute 
applies and the NLRB has authority to act. 
The terms, “labor dispute,” “affecting com- 
merce,” and “commerce” are terms of art de- 
fined in the act itself at sec. 2. See generally 
1 CCH Lab. Rel., Lab L. Rep. par. 1610. 

“NLRB press release No. R-576, Oct. 2, 
1958. 

Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 sec. 701(a), 73 Stat. 541 
(1959), 29 U.S.C. sec. 164(c) (Supp. V. 1959- 


63). 
34 346 U.S. 485 (1953). 
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empted State jurisdiction to the extent that 
they either prohibited or protected conduct 
in employer-employee relations. State laws 
regulating the same conduct or activity could 
not be applied. The NLRB was charged with 
the administration of federal law and its 
jurisdiction was exclusive, even though it 
had actually declined, or would decline, un- 
der self-imposed restraints to exercise its 
jurisdiction. 

The NLRB’s policy of refusing to exercise 
jurisdiction over certain disputes not meet- 
ing its guidelines gave rise to the question 
of the availability of State protection for per- 
sons injured by unfair practices, but unable 
to obtain relief from the NLRB. This ques- 
tion was answered initially by the now 
famous decisions in Guss v. Utah Labor Re- 
lations Bd., San Diego Bldg. Trades Coun- 
cil v. Garmon,* and Meat Cutters, Local 427 
v. Fairlawn Meats, Inc in which the 
Supreme Court ruled that the NLRB com- 
pletely displaced State jurisdiction even in 
those cases where the Board had declined 
or likely would decline jurisdiction. In Guss, 
the Court stated: 

“We are told by appellee that to deny the 
State jurisdiction here will create a vast no 
man’s land, subject to regulation by no 
agency or court. We are told by appellant 
that to grant jurisdiction would produce con- 
fusion and conflicts with Federal policy. Un- 
fortunately, both may be right. We believe, 
however, that Congress has expressed its 
judgment in favor of uniformity. Since 
Congress’ power in the area of commerce 
among the States is plenary, its judgment 
must be respected whatever policy objections 
there may be to creation of a no man’s land. 

“Congress is free to change the situa- 
tion. 1 | 

Two years later Congress did change the 
situation by amending the NLRA, adding 
section 14(c) (2) which provided that noth- 
ing in the NLRA should be deemed to pro- 
hibit any State from asserting jurisdiction 
over disputes declined by the NLRB under its 
jurisdictional guidelines. The express pur- 
pose of this legislation was to eliminate the 
no man’s land created by Guss. The Supreme 
Court’s preemption doctrine did, however, 
continue to apply with respect to those cases 
in which the Board could and would exercise 
jurisdiction. 

The expanding concept of Federal pre- 
emption has obviously narrowed the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. For a time after Garner,” 
it appeared that the area left for State regu- 
lation was substantial. The States appar- 
ently retained jurisdiction over labor activity, 
not specifically regulated by Federal law. As 
the full import of the preemption doctrine 
developed, however, jurisdiction of the States 
became more and more limited. 

For jurisdictional purposes, strikes, picket- 
ing, and other concerted activities may be 
categorized into three areas. Some of these 
activities, like the ordinary economic strike 
and related picketing in industries affecting 
commerce, come clearly within the protection 
of section 7 of the NLRA™ Clearly pro- 
hibited as unfair labor practices under sec- 
tion 8(a) and 8(b) = are other kinds of em- 


1 353 U.S. 1 (1957). 

10 353 U.S. 26 (1957). 

17 353 U.S. 20 (1957). 

18 Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Bd., supra 
note 15, at 10-11. 

Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 sec. 701(2), 73 Stat. 541 
(1959), 29 US.C. sec. 164(c)(2) (Supp. V, 


1959-63). 

Garner v. Teamsters, Local 776, 346 U.S. 
485 (1953). 

* 61 Stat. 140 (1947), 29 U.S.C. sec. 157 
(1958). 


* National Labor Relations Act secs. 8(a), 
(b), 49 Stat. 452 (1947), 29 U.S.C. sec. 158 
(a), (2) (1958). 
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ployer and union activities. The States do 
not have jurisdiction to prohibit or other- 
wise regulate this activity because the State 
remedy would conflict with the remedy pro- 
vided by the NLRA. Still there is some 
activity not protected under the Federal law 
by section 7, nor proscribed in section 8(a) 
and 8(b), and it is in this area, not regulated 
by Federal law, that the States have been 
free to act in regulating certain union activi- 
ties. This principle was recognized by the 
Supreme Court in Automobile Workers, AFL, 
Local 232 v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Bd. In this case the union conducted 
a series of intermittent walkouts. The 
Court, without a prior determination by the 
Board, ruled that this strike technique was 
not a protected activity under section 7. It 
noted that the activity likewise fell outside 
the proscriptions of section 8(b) relative to 
unfair labor practices. The Court held that 
the State was free to act in this area and that 
a State board could issue an order to restrict 
the union strike activity. 

After Garner, there followed a whole se- 
ries of decisions by State courts permitting 
injunctions against activity not covered by 
the Federal laws In other cases arising 
under the NLRA, the Board and the Federal 
courts further defined areas of “unprotected 
activity.” 3 

In order to secure a remedy in State court 
against union activity, an employer has the 
dual problem of showing that the activity is 
neither protected under section 7, nor pro- 
hibited under section 8(b) of the NLRA, and 
that it thus falls within an area subject to 
State court jurisdiction. Obviously, an em- 
ployer must also state a cause of action en- 
titling him to relief under the State law. 
Prior to the Supreme Court’s decision in San 
Diego Bidg. Trades Council v. Garmon, in 
1959, numerous State court decisions held 
that union activity could be regulated where 
one of its prime purposes was directed at ac- 
tivity in violation of State policy expressed 
in State right-to-work laws. Following 
Garmon, decisions in later cases have left 
less room for State regulation of labor dis- 
putes on the basis of local law and policy. 


II. JURISDICTION TO DETERMINE “ACTIVITY 
ARGUABLY PROTECTED OR PROHIBITED” 


In the now famous Garmon decision, the 
Supreme Court determined that the NLRB 
must make the first determination wherever 
union activity is “arguably protected or pro- 
hibited by Federal law.” The Court stated 
that the basic consideration is whether or 
not there is a ground for argument that the 
activity is either protected or prohibited by 
the NLRA. It emphasized the exclusive com- 
petence of the Board to make the determina- 
tion whether the activity is “arguably” sub- 
ject to section 7 or section 8. The primary 


23 336 U.S. 245 (1949). 

Garner v. Teamsters, Local 776, supra 
note 20. 

%E.g., Co-operative Refinery Assn v. Wil- 
liams, 185 Kans. 410, 345 P. 2d 709 (1959), 
cert. denied, 362 U.S. 920 (1960). 

E. g., Automobile Workers v. McQuey, Inc., 
351 U.S. 959 (1965) (mass picketing, threat- 
ening employees with physical injury or 
property damages, obstructing entrance to 
and exits from employers’ property, obstruct- 
ing streets and public roads surrounding 
plant, and picketing homes of employees); 
Automobile Workers, AFL, Local 232 v. Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Bd., 336 U.S. 
245 (1949) (temporary work stoppages). 

* 359 U.S. 236 (1959). 

FE. g., International Ass’n of Machinists, 
AFL v. Goff-McNair Motor Co., 223 Ark. 30, 
264 S.W. 2d 48 (1954). See generally Murphy 
“The Right To Work” statute, 26 Miss. L.J. 
39, 47 (1954). 

San Diego Bid. Trades Council v. Gar- 
mon, 359 U.S. 236 (1959) . 
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jurisdiction thus rests with the NLRB. The 
Court said: 

“In the absence of the Board’s clear deter- 
mination that an activity is neither pro- 
tected nor prohibited or of compelling prece- 
dent applied to essentially undisputed facts, 
it is not for this Court to decide whether such 
activities are subject to State jurisdiction.” » 

The Garmon rule has been followed by the 
Supreme Court in subsequent cases.“ 

It is axiomatic that most concreted activi- 
ties coming to the attention of the court may 
“arguably” be regulated by Federal law. 
Therefore, the primary jusidiction to deter- 
mine coverage, and hence preemption, usually 
rests with the NLRB, but the party desiring 
that determination may have a difficult prob- 
lem. If the conduct in question is arguably 
prohibited by Federal law, a determination 
of that question can be obtained through the 
filing of an unfair labor practice charge under 
section 8.“ However, if the question relates 
to the protected nature of the activity under 
section 7. there is no practical way to secure 
a determination of that question. An activ- 
ity that is arguably projected is apparently 
removed from the State jurisdiction as effec- 
tively as one that is fully protected. 

The NLRB has made determinations regard- 
ing the protected or unprotected nature of 
various kinds of employer or union activities, 
but these rulings have been made generally 
in cases where employers or unions were 
charged with unfair labor practices under 
section 8(a) or section 8(b). If an employer 
is charged with discharging an employee 
because of his participation in a particular 
concerted activity, the Board must determine 
whether the activity is protected by section 7. 
If it is protected, the employer is guilty of 
an unfair labor practice. If it is unprotected, 
the employer is free to discharge employees 
for their participation in it, but the employer 
cannot go to the Board and secure a deter- 
mination of the protective or unprotective 
nature of their activity.“ He must act on 
his own in either firing or retaining the em- 
ployee, or subjecting him to other discipli- 
nary measures, and face the possible conse- 
quences which may later be brought out in 
a charge against him for an unfair labor 
practice. 

Where there is violence or an imminent 
threat to the public order, the States have 
jurisdiction to grant injunctions and to award 
damages. Activity of this kind brings into 
play the State's police power, and the State 


0 Id. at 246. 

a E. g., Construction & Gen. Laborers’ Un- 
ion, Local 438 v. Curry, 371 U.S. 542 (1963). 

“National Labor Relations Act, sec. 8, 49 
Stat. 452 (1947), 29 U.S.C., sec. 158 (1958). 

National Labor Relations Act, sec 7, 49 
Stat. 452 (1947), 29 U.S.C., sec. 157 (1958). 

There is no provision made in the NLRA 
for advisory opinions, except advisory opin- 
ions may be secured from the Board in order 
to resolve doubt as to whether or not the 
Board would assert jurisdiction of a case 
based on its current jurisdictional standards, 
See 29 C.F.R. secs. 102.98-102.110 (1959). 
These advisory opinions, however, are spe- 
cifically limited to the jurisdictional issues 
involved in a particular matter and do not 
pertain to the merits of a case or to the ques- 
tion of whether the subject matter of the 
controversy is governed by the NLRA. 
Spears-Dehner, Inc., 139 NLRB 922 (1962). 

E.g., International Woodworkers v. Fair 
Lumber Co., 232 Miss. 401, 99 So. 2d 452 
(1958); United Bhd. of Carpenters of Amer- 
ica v. Pascagoula Veneer Co., 228 Miss. 799, 89 
So. 2d 711 (1956); Southern Bus Lines, Inc. v. 
Amalgamated Ass’n of St., Elec. Ry. & Motor 
Coach Employees, 205 Miss. 354, 38 So. 2d 765 
(1949). The NLRA does not deprive State 
courts of jurisdiction over traditionally local 
matters of public safety and order such as 
mass picketing, threats and violence, ob- 
struction of streets or picketing of homes. 
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jurisdiction is not defeated by the fact that 
the same coercive activity may also consti- 
tute an unfair labor practice under the 
NLRA.” State jurisdiction in this area is 
largely unaffected by the doctrine of Federal 
preemption even in its expanded form follow- 
ing the Garmon decision. 


IV. JURISDICTION UNDER RIGHT-TO-WORK 
STATUTES 


Some of the more recent significant devel- 
opments in the field of Federal preemption 
have involved the State right-to-work laws. 
As previously noted, under section 14(b) of 
the NLRA, the States are permitted to re- 
strict the union security arrangements which 
would otherwise be permitted under the pro- 
viso of section 8(a)(3).7 Although the 
State’s right to have a so-called right-to-work 
law is specifically protected by the NLRA, 
there has always been a question about the 
effect of such a law on section 8(a) (3) itself, 
and about the extent of the State’s power to 
enforce a right-to-work law. 

Any arrangement or contract requiring 
union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment would constitute an unfair labor prac- 
tice under section 8(a)(3), unless it came 
within the proviso clause of section 8(a) (3). 

The proviso permits a union shop contract 
with a 30-day escape period. It could be 
argued that the effect of the State right-to- 
work law is merely to eliminate the benefit 
of the proviso to section 8(a) (3) so that sec- 
tion 8(a)(3) could be read without any sav- 
ing factor whatsoever, resulting in a require- 
ment that any union security contract in a 
State like Mississippi, having a right-to-work 
law outlawing all forms of union security, 
will constitute a violation of section 8(a) (3). 
Any union security contract, or any discharge 
thereunder, would be an unfair labor prac- 
tice under section 8(a) (3), and it could be 
argued that the States, in this situation, 
would be powerless to enforce the right-to- 
work statute specifically permitted by section 
14(b). 

Under the opposing view, a right-to-work 
law could be enforced in State court by en- 
joining the contract or discharge thereunder 
where the contract violated the State right- 
to-work law. From this viewpoint, a union 
security arrangement within the proviso of 
section 8(a) (3) would not constitute an un- 
fair labor practice even though it occurs in a 
right-to-work law State. 

With regard to a State's power to enforce 
its right-to-work law, a distinction must be 
drawn between actions involving enforce- 
ment of outlawed union security contracts, 
and actions involving picketing or other 
forms of concerted activities where one of the 
objects of the activity is to force an employer 
to sign a union security arrangement in con- 
travention of State law. 

Several significant cases have dealt with 
the State’s power to enforce its right-to-work 
law by enjoining picketing where one of the 
objects of the picketing was to force the em- 
ployer to sign a union security contract il- 
legal under the State law. In the Farns- 
worth ® and Curry “ cases, the Court found 


% E. g., International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, Local 415 v. Sherry Mfg. Co., 115 
So. 2d 27 (Pla. 1959). 

* E. g., Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. v. 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Bd., 336 
U.S. 301 (1949). 

National Labor Relations Act sec. 8(a) 
(3), as amended by sec. 201(e) of Labor Man- 

ent Re and Disclosure Act in 
1959, 73 Stat. 525 (1959), 29 U.S.C. sec. 158(a) 
(3) (1958), as amended, 29 U.S.C. sec. 158 (a) 
(3) (Supp. V. 1959-63). 

d Farnsworth & Chambers Co. v. Local 429, 
Int'l Ghd. of Elec. Workers, AFL, 201 Tenn. 
329, 299 S.W. 2d8, rev'd mem., 353 U.S. 969 
(1957). 

“Construction & Gen. Laborers’ Union, 
Local 438 v. Curry, supra note 31. 
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that peaceful picketing was being conducted 
with an object of forcing the employer to 
enter into a union security arrangement 
which was illegal both under State law and 
under section 8(a)(3). The Court found 
that there was “arguably” an unfair labor 
practice involved under section 8(b). For 
this reason the Court held that Federal pre- 
emption applied and that the States did not 
haye jurisdiction to enforce their right-to- 
work law by enjoining the picketing even 
though the violation clearly involved the 
State law. Prior to Garmon“ in 1959, 
numerous State court decisions had been 
to the contrary.“ 

Reaching a similar result, the Supreme 
Court dealt rather summarily with the only 
Mississippi case decided on this question, 
Hattiesburg Bldg. & Trades Council v. 
Broome.“ In Broome, a labor organization 
picketed an oil refinery for the purpose of 
forcing the refinery to require a nonunion 
industrial maintenance firm doing work 
at the refinery to sign an exclusive hiring 
hall agreement with the union. An injunc- 
tion was obtained in chancery court and up- 
held by the Mississippi Supreme Court in a 
lengthy opinion where the court found that 
the object of the picketing was to force 
Broome to employ only union labor in viola- 
tion of Mississippi's right-to-work law. The 
Court attempted to distinguish the Farns- 
worth“ and Curry“ cases on the grounds 
that in Broome there was not even “argu- 
ably” an unfair labor practice involved since 
there was no labor dispute between Broome 
and his employees and since Broome was not 
engaged in interstate commerce. The Court 
rejected both contentions and found that the 
union's activities were arguably unfair labor 
practices, subject to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Federal law. 

On the question of whether or not a State 
has the power to enforce its ban on various 
forms of union security agreements, the Su- 
preme Court has reached a different result, 
In Retail Clerks Int'l Ass’n v. Schermerhorn, 
a case decided under the Florida right- 
to-work statute, the Court considered 
the validity and enforceability of an 
“agency shop” arrangement. The union and 
the employer negotiated a collective bargain- 
ing agreement that contained an agency shop 
clause providing that the employees covered 
by the contract who chose not to join the 
union were required “to pay as a condition 
of employment, an initial service fee and 
monthly service fees” to the union. Non- 
union employees brought suit in a Florida 
court to have the agency shop clause de- 
clared illegal and to have an injunction is- 
sued against enforcement of the contract. 
The Florida Supreme Court held that this 
union security contract violated the Florida 
right-to-work statute and that the Florida 
courts had jurisdiction to issue an injunction 
enjoining enforcement of the contract. The 
U.S. Supreme Court agreed. First, the Court 
concluded that the arrangement whereby 
nonunion employees were required to pay 
service fees equal to regular membership dues 
to the union was tantamount to a union shop 
contract for the purpose of section 14(b) 
and section 8(a) (3). It likewise held it was 
for the State to determine whether such an 
arrangement violated State law, and the 
Court considered itself bound by the State 
court ruling. 


u San Diego Bldg. Trades Council v. Gar- 
mon, supra note 29. 

E. g., Grimes & Harver, Inc. v. Pollock, 163 
Ohio St. 372, 127 N.E. 2d 203 (1955). 

4 84 Sup. Ct. 1156 (1964). 

See note 39 supra. 

* See note 40 supra. 
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courts have jurisdiction to afford a remedy 
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In Schermerhorn, the Court enunciated the 
policy that section 14(b) must be construed 
as recognizing State authority to invalidate 
federally permissable union security con- 
tracts: 

“We start from the premise that, while 
Congress could preempt as much or as little 
of this interstate field as it chose, it would be 
odd to construe section 14(b) as permitting 
a State to prohibit the agency clause but 
barring it from implementing its own law 
with sanctions of the kind involved here.” 4 

Since section 14(b) constitutes congres- 
sional recognition of the fact that a uni- 
form national policy with respect to union 
security contracts is not necessarily de- 
sirable, the Court said that violations of a 
State right-to-work law should not be found 
to be unfair labor practices capable of being 
enforced only under Federal law. In its 
holding the Court went one step further in 
stating that the jurisdiction of State courts 
in these cases extended only to penalizing 
the actual making of the union security con- 
tract and of enjoining the enforcement or 
the making of the contract. It stated that 
picketing by a labor organization to compel 
an employer to enter into a union security 
contract, even though the contract would 
definitely be in violation of the State right- 
to-work law, was still an activity subject 
either to Federal protection or prohibition, 
and thus could not be dealt with except un- 
der the provisions of the NLRA. The Court 
emphasized that the State powers begin 
“only with actual negotiation and execution 
of the type of agreement described by 
§ 14(b)." * In the absence of such an agree- 
ment the Court said that conduct was 
“arguably” an unfair labor practice, and 
thus one, which, under the Garmon deci- 
sion,” was subject to Federal preemption. 

Thus, a State agency may issue a cease- 
and-desist order against an employer to 
restrain him from giving effect to a mainte- 
nance of membership agreement and order 
the reinstatement with back pay of an em- 
ployee discharged in violation of a State 
union security law; ® but picketing in order 
to get an employer to execute an agree- 
ment in violation of a State union security 
statute would lie exclusively in the Federal 
domain, because the State power recognized 
and contemplated by section 14(b) begins 
only with the actual negotiation and execu- 
tion of the type of agreement described by 
that section.™ 

There is still some doubt concerning the 
State’s jurisdiction to regulate picketing 
where the object of that picketing is to 
secure a union shop contract within the pro- 
visions of section 8(a)(3), and where the 
contract would, if executed, violate the 
State’s right-to-work law. The dictum in 
the Schermerhorn * case appears to indicate 
that the States would not have such power. 
However, this point has not been specifically 
litigated. If the contract sought by the 
union is clearly within the proviso to section 
8(a) (3), and not violative of any other pro- 
visions of the NLRA, it does not appear that 
the picketing would constitute even arguably 
an unfair labor practice. Since the contract 
would still violate a State law permitted 
under section 14(b), it appears doubtful that 
the activity could be considered as coming 
within the protection of section 7. However 


“Id. 375 U.S. at 99. 

48 Id. at 105. 
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The question of picketing is a complex 
one, however, involving certain free speech 
aspects and a determination of the purpose 
for which the picketing was being conducted 
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good the logic of this approach may be, in 
view of Schermerhorn, it appears that State 
jurisdiction of peaceful picketing has been 
ousted. 

v. CONCLUSION 

In spite of the apparently ever-narrowing 
field of State jurisdiction over labor matters, 
the Mississippi right-to-work statute con- 
tinues to be an effective bulwark of em- 
ployee freedom or a thorn in the side of 
unionism, depending upon one’s point of 
view. Although the future of section 14(b) 
appears in doubt, while it remains in effect, 
all forms of union security devices are banned 
in Mississippi under the broad language of 
our statute. Employers are not obligated nor 
permitted to bargain collectively on the sub- 
ject of union security. The subject matter of 
collective bargaining is thus effectively 
reduced. 

Though picketing and other forms of em- 
ployee activities may not be the subject of 
State jurisdiction where the activity is 
“arguably” protected or prohibited under the 
NLRA, there is still an area subject to State 
jurisdiction. The State’s police power re- 
mains unaffected by the NLRA and States 
may exercise jurisdiction in those matters 
over which the NLRB declines jurisdiction 
under its jurisdictional guides. State juris- 
diction is not curtailed by the NLRA unless 
a dispute affects interstate commerce. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
18, 1965, the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress his 
labor message. Tacked on to the end of 
that message, which dealt primarily with 
fair labor standards and unemployment 
insurance, was the President’s request for 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The President devoted only 
1 sentence, containing less than 50 
words to his request for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). It is appropriate that that 
part of the President's labor message be 
quoted here: 

Section 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Finally, with the hope of reducing 
conflicts in our national labor policy that 
for several years has divided Americans in 
various States, I recommend for the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act with 
such other technical changes as are made 
necessary by this action. 


Then on January 12, 1966, in his state 
of the Union message, the President al- 
luded to the repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in these words: 

And by the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Harley Act to make the labor laws in all 
our States equal to the laws of the 31 States 
which do not have, tonight, right-to-work 
measures. 


Before going on to the legislative his- 
tory of Taft-Hartley, I should like to 
call to the attention of Senators the con- 
tents of the paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the President’s mention of the re- 
peal of section 14(b) just quoted. In his 
state of the Union message, the President 
also said: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly in- 
vading State and local authority will enable 
us effectively to deal with strikes which 
threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


I find it rather interesting if not in- 
consistent that the President asks that 


conceivably could bring the picketing within 
the ambit of protection afforded by sec. 7. 
See generally 3 CCH Lab. Rel., Lab. L. Rep., 
pars. 5110-85. 
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section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley be repealed 
without regard for “improperly invading 
State and local authority,” and in his 
next sentence he expresses concern over 
“improperly invading State and local au- 
thority.” 

Because this is an issue with such 
broad implications that it will affect the 
lives of millions of our citizens directly 
and millions more indirectly, it is both 
timely and appropriate that we review 
Mr. Johnson’s voting record on the law 
he now asks Congress to repeal in part. 
The American people have a right to 
know the facts. 

On April 17, 1947, Mr. Johnson joined 
with 307 of his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives in voting for passage 
of the Hartley bill, H.R. 3020—later 
called the Taft-Hartley. It should be 
noted at this point that a provision of 
similar import to 14(b) was contained 
in the House bill—H.R. 3020—as section 
13. Later, on June 4, 1947, Mr. Johnson 
joined with 319 of his colleagues in ap- 
proving the conference report on the 
Taft-Hartley bill. I believe it is partic- 
ularly pertinent to review, at this point, 
what the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives said relative to 
section 14(b), as approved by the House 
of Representatives and by Mr. Johnson: 

Under the House bill there was included 
a new section 18 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to assure that nothing in the act 
was to be construed as authorizing any closed 
shop, union shop, maintenance of member- 
ship, or other form of compulsory unionism 
agreement in any State where the execution 
of such agreement would be contrary to State 
law. Many States have enacted laws or 
adopted constitutional provisions to make 
all forms of compulsory unionism in those 
States illegal. It was never the intention of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as is dis- 
closed by the legislative history of that act, 
to preempt the field in this regard so as to 
deprive the States of their powers to prevent 
compulsory unionism. Neither the so-called 
closed shop proviso in section 8(3) of the 
existing act nor the union shop and main- 
tenance of membership proviso in section 
8(a) (3) of the conference agreement could be 
said to authorize arrangements of this sort in 
States where such arrangements were con- 
trary to the State policy. To make certain 
that there should be no question about this, 
section 13 was included in the House bill. 
The conference agreement, in section 14(b), 
contains a provision having the same effect. 


As Senators know, President Truman 
vetoed the Taft-Hartley bill—H.R. 3020— 
and specifically objected to section 14(b) 
in paragraph 2(1) of his veto message. 
He also assigned other objections. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that Members 
of Congress were not aware of the exist- 
ence of 14(b). After the reading of the 
President’s veto message, Mr. Johnson 
joined 330 of his colleagues in voting to 
override the President’s veto. As Mr. 
Robison of Kentucky pointed out after 
the vote, Democrats voted 4 to 1 
to override President Truman’s veto. 
Senators know that the overriding of a 
Presidential veto is not considered lightly. 
The framers of the Constitution intended 
it to be that way, for they established a 
constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses to override a 
Presidential veto. 
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So we find that Mr. Johnson voted for 
this measure on three separate occa- 
sions, and these votes were as follows: 
First, to approve the Hartley bill on final 
passage; second, to approve the confer- 
ence report on Taft-Hartley; and, third, 
to override a Presidential veto—the veto 
of a President of his own party. One 
could reasonably assume that a vote to 
override the veto of a President of his 
own party would be made only by force 
of the strongest convictions of conscience. 

However, in the 1964 campaign a prom- 
ise was openly made to the officers of the 
Nation's great labor unions—a promise 
to have section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act repealed. And, as 
any high school civics student knows, a 
campaign promise is made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining votes. In that election, 
however, so Many promises were made 
that I am sure that the political scien- 
tists and statisticians have found it to 
be impossible to determine how many 
votes can be attributed to each individual 
promise. Perhaps one day a way will be 
found, and when that day arrives, cam- 
paign managers will consult a computer 
and it will tell him that promise “A” will 
yield x number of votes, and promise 
“B” will yield y number of votes, and 
soon. He will know which promises and 
just how many are necessary to obtain a 
victory. But in the meantime, the “shot- 
gun” approach seems to be the technique 
most heavily relied upon—that is, prom- 
ising everything to everyone—“all things 
to all men.” 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that a particularly perti- 
nent editorial entitled “Who Said That,” 
appearing in the Dallas Morning News 
for September 20, 1965, be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo Sam THAT? 

“I have never sought nor do I seek now 
the support of any labor bosses dictating to 
freemen anywhere, anytime,” declared the 
Texas Congressman. 

To make sure nobody missed his point, 10 
days later he declaimed, “Although I have 
been a friend of the workingman, these big 
labor racketeers have voted to destroy me and 
other forthright Congressmen who had the 
courage to vote for the Taft-Hartley bill.” 

Furthermore, said the Congressman, re- 
ferring to himself in the customary third- 
person form, he “voted for the Taft-Hartley 
anti-Communist law because he believes that 
no group of men—big labor or big business 
should possess the power to wreck our na- 
tional welfare and economy.” 


He would, he vowed, never vote to repeal 
this law.” 

There were, he proclaimed 2 days later, 
only two great issues before Texas and the 
Nation: “One is whether we should bow our 

‘necks to labor dictatorship through the re- 
peal or softening of the anti-Communist 
Taft-Hartley bill; the other is the question 
of foreign policy.” 

If he did not break the letter of his vow, 
he has certainly pulverized his intent never 
to bow, for 16 years later he announced, “I 
will propose to Congress changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, including section 14(b).”’ 

The Congressman had in the meantime be- 
come President and the “change” in section 
14(b) he proposed was its liquidation, Sec- 
tion 14(b) is that provision of the law that 
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confirms the rights of the voters of each 
State to decide whether or not they want 
compulsory unionism. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson has come a long 
way since those days when he asked and got 
the support of Texas voters for his defense 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. He has come so far 
that his Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
can now get up before the convention of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers and 
inform them that part of his job is to press 
for the repeal of the right-to-work law. 

Lyndon Johnson has come a long way since 
the days when he proclaimed his readiness 
to defend the freedom of choice of the in- 
dividual. He has come so far that his Labor 
Secretary can attempt to justify a Federal 
seizure of the States’ right to decide for 
themselves on right to work by the follow- 
ing curious statement: 

“It is time to put an end to fruitless and 
acrimonious political controversy by adopt- 
ing the rule of uniformity.” 

If this is to be the rationalization for 
future steps toward the Great Society, it 
bodes ill for America. The “acrimonious 
political controversy” that we are urged to 
put an end to is the muscle and fiber, the 
very soul, of democracy. The rule of uni- 
formity" that we are urged to adopt has 
been found only in totalitarian societies in 
which diversity is forbidden. 

It may be said—in fact it has been said 
and repeatedly—that in 1948 Lyndon John- 
son was trying to represent Texans and that 
today he is trying to represent all the people. 
This is true and it is also true that this may 
cause a change in the relative importance 
he attaches to the issues. 

But does this change the basic question 
of right and wrong in these issues? Can a 
law be perfectly just for Texans and com- 
pletely unjust for other Americans? Does 
the change justify promising eternally to 
support a law in order to win one election 
and promising to destroy the same law to 
win a later election? Does the higher eleva- 
tion of the White House so change the view- 
point of Lyndon B. Johnson that his convic- 
tions there can be the exact reverse of his 
convictions in Congress? 

These questions about the theory of polit- 
ical relativity have been troubling us, as 
they have been troubling most Texans. We 
would be obliged to our former Senator if he 
would explain it for us. 


STATE LAWS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I now 
wish to speak about State laws. 

We are asked here to overturn laws en- 
acted by the legislatures of 19 States. 
Congress should only take such action 
under the most serious of conditions, be- 
cause if we assume that the legislatures 
represent a majority of the citizens, with- 
in State boundaries—and I believe we 
have no right to assume otherwise—we 
are, by congressional fiat, thwarting 
democracy and overruling the will of the 
majority. The only valid justification for 
such drastic action is that the constitu- 
tional rights of a minority are being rid- 
den over roughshod by a majority, or 
that some overriding public policy con- 
sideration demands it. In the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and again in the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965, the Congress 
acted to implement machinery whereby 
the rights of the minority could be guar- 
anteed. But, that was a case where con- 
stitutional rights were being systemati- 
cally denied and the actions of Congress 
can be justified on that basis. In this in- 
stance we are being asked to give con- 
gressional sanction to the denial of in- 
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dividual rights. Such congressional ac- 
tion is justifiable only in cases of extreme 
emergency. Nosuch emergency has been 
declared nor has any overriding public 
policy consideration been called to our at- 
tention. Is voluntary unionism in jeop- 
ardy by the existence of section 14(b) ? 
Certainly not. According to a September 
16, 1965, Labor Department news release, 
union membership in the United States 
increased by 346,000 in 1964 over total 
membership in 1962. The release went 
on to say: 

In 1964, AFL-CIO affiliates reported 15,150,- 
000 members, compared with 14,835,000 in 
1962, and national ynaffiliated unions re- 
ported 2,825,000 members, as against 2,794,000 
in 1962. Sizable gains were reported by the 
autoworkers, steelworkers, teamsters, and a 
number of public employee unions, while 
losses were indicated among unions in the 
railroad industry. 


If anything, the repeal of 14(b) is a 
threat to voluntary unionism, because it 
would in effect remove the word “volun- 
tary” from that time-honored phrase. 
Repeal of 14(b) would amount to a sub- 
stitution of the word “compulsory” for 
the word “voluntary.” 

But we are not only talking about the 
19 right-to-work States. A 20th State, 
and possibly others, has an interest—my 
own State of Colorado. Colorado’s Labor 
Peace Act will be affected by the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Some may point to Colorado and ask of 
me: “Why are you so concerned with this 
measure? Colorado is not a right-to- 
work State.” The question here is not 
whether or not Colorado enacts a right- 
to-work law. Rather the question is 
whether or not Colorado shall continue 
to have the authority to enact a right- 
to-work law if its citizens so desire. 
Let me say, also, that while I am here 
to represent the people of Colorado, this 
is a matter of national concern. It is 
a matter involving fundamental prin- 
ciples. That alone is sufficient for my 
concern. But also, while Colorado is 
not a right-to-work State, the bill be- 
fore us will have a profound effect 
upon our State laws dealing with labor 
organizations. Under the provisions of 
the Colorado Labor Peace Act, a three- 
quarters vote in favor of a union shop 
is necessary to authorize the negotiation 
of a contract containing a union security 
clause. While Colorado did not outlaw 
compulsory unionism by enacting a 
right-to-work law, it did adopt legisla- 
tion requiring more than a simple ma- 
jority to determine whether union mem- 
bership was going to be a condition for 
continued employment. Colorado at- 
tempted to strike a balance, proceeding 
on the theory that if three-quarters or 
more of those eligible to vote favored a 
union shop the majority was large 
enough to be truly definitive and not just 
an expression of momentary whim. 

I am informed that the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of Taft-Hartley would also 
supersede and therefore repeal by pre- 
emption the provisions of Colorado’s 
Labor Peace Act (CRS 80-4-61 (10 (d)) 
pertaining to union shop requirements. 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz responded 
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affirmatively during the Senate hearings 
D. an inquiry directly on this point. He 
d: 
The doctrine of preemption would take 
effect there— 


I might say by way of interpolation 
that he was referring to Colorado. 


Section 8(a) and (b) would control and 
those State provisions would be superseded. 


It should be noted that the basic pro- 
visions of the Colorado Labor Peace Act 
were enacted in 1943—4 years prior to 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Since enactment of the Labor Peace Act, 
Colorado has elected 12 legislatures, con- 
trolled in varying degrees by both parties, 
none of which has acted to repeal that 
act. The Labor Peace Act has lived up 
to its name, and Colorado has been rela- 
tively free from the type of bitter labor 
strife that has plagued other parts of 
the country. Perhaps this is the reason 
the act has remained unchanged for 22 
years, but it may also be due to the more 
enlightened labor leadership in Colorado 
than is provided in some other parts of 
the country. Therefore, my particular 
concern in this regard is that the pro- 
posed measure before us would, in effect, 
repeal a part of a State statute that has 
worked well for the people of Colorado. 

Roki I wish to speak about majority 
rule. 
MAJORITY RULE 


Senator Wagner, author of the Wagner 
Act, in his statement prior to passage by 
the Senate of his bill, said: 

At the same time, majority rule recognizes 
minority rights. 


He later went on to say, in discussing a 
statement of Mr. Lloyd K. Garrison, who 
was then dean of the Wisconsin Law 
School: 

He has made it clear that democracy in 
industry must be based upon the same prin- 
ciple as democracy in government. Majority 
rule, with all its imperfections, is the best 
protection of workers’ rights, just as it is 
a surest guaranty of political liberty that 
mankind has yet discovered. 


While by no stretch of the imagination 
could I agree with the proposition that 
labor unions are entitled to exercise the 
taxing powers of government, if the po- 
litical philosophy of democracy is to be 
extended to labor unions, as it should be, 
then majority rule must include certain 
safeguards for the minority. Without 
these safeguards, majority rule can be- 
come majority tyranny. As Alexander 
Hamilton put it: 

No man can be sure that he may not be 
tomorrow the victim of a spirit of injustice 
by which he may be the gainer today. 


It is in this belief that we adopted the 
Bill of Rights. Speaking for the ma- 
jority in West Virginia State Board of 
Education v. Barnett (319 U.S. 1187), Mr. 
Justice Jackson expressed it in these 
words: 

The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was to 
withdraw certain subjects from the vicissi- 
tudes of political controversy and place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officials 
and to establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One’s right to life, 
liberty, and property, free speech, a free press, 
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freedom of worship and assembly, and other 
fundamental rights may not be submitted to 
votes. They depend on the outcome of no 
election. 


The right of citizens to act through 
their legislatures, it seems to me, would 
certainly qualify as one of those other 
fundamental rights. No great national 
purpose has been brought to my atten- 
tion that would justify the abrogation of 
this fundamental right. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by James J. 
Kilpatrick entitled “The Tyranny of the 
51 Percent” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 11, 
1966] 
THE TYRANNY OF THE 51 PERCENT 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

That eminent defender of democracy, fair 
play, and individual freedom, George Meany 
of the AFL-CIO, sent a public-spirited letter 
a few days ago to all the country’s editors. 

It was a remarkably cordial letter in its 
way. Meany, or his agreeable ghost, fairly 
exuded sweetness and light. The gentleman 
was concerned with the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, but he was 
not really concerned with it. He knew that 
most of the country’s newspapers stand edi- 
torially opposed to repeal, but for the mo- 
ment he did not propose to argue the in- 
equities of State right-to-work laws. His 
p was “to enlist support for a basic 
principle of democratic government—the 
right to vote.” 

Warming to his point, this apostle of basic 
principles wanted to urge the Nation’s edi- 
tors to oppose a filibuster against the pend- 
ing repeal bill. A filibuster on 14(b), said 
Meany earnestly, “is an offense the 
orderly process of representative govern- 
ment.” It is an offense against the demo- 
cratic process. The Senate must — an 
opportunity to vote the bill up or wn. 
“ihis oa Ae become the basic issue,” 
Meany avowed, transcending the merits of 
14(b) itself. And very truly yours. 

To which one might respond that it is 
always a pleasure to discuss the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic government with 80 
disti ed a philosopher. And surely a 
“right to vote” is such a principle. 

Yet perhaps it is in order to suggest to 
Meany that the right to vote is merely one of 
a number of basic American rights, among 
them the right to work. When the gentleman 
speaks of the right to vote, he is speaking 
in terms of the right of the 51 percent to 
have its way. He is equating “representative 
government” or “democratic government” 
with majority rule, and here he falls into 
serious error. 

If there is one thing the American system 
of government emphatically is not, it is not 
a system founded upon the principle of 
majority rule. The Congress of the United 
States—and especially the Senate of the 
United States—is the living, breathing, fili- 
bustering embodiment of the ancient Ameri- 
can principle that our society was never 
meant to be governed by the tyranny of the 
51 percent. 

From its first article to its last, the Con- 
stitution of the United States makes this 
truth abundantly clear. The legislative 
branch never was conceived on any demo- 
cratic notions of one man, one yote. In the 
Senate, the rule is: Each State, two votes. 
The impeachment of public officials 
never was to depend upon a clerk with 
a tally stick, marking off a mathematical 
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51 percent. The overriding of a veto re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. And even a two- 
thirds concurrence is not enough to amend 
the supreme law of the land: The ratifica- 
tion of a constitutional amendment rests 
with not fewer than three-fourths of the 
States. 

The framers of our basic law were not 
content even with these safeguards against 
unbridled majority rule. They wrote into 
the Constitution a dozen other provisions 
calculated to protect the single individual— 
the one man, unreconstructed, out of step— 
from the collective will of the mob. No ab- 
stract principles of the Senate’s right to 
vote can be invoked to suppress a right to 
free speech, or free press, or free exercise of 
religion. In these fields, “the Congres shall 
make no law.” And least they be misunder- 
stood, the framers added still one more 
amendment, to say that the enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights “shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” 

These are among the “basic principles of 
democratic government” that Meany may 
not wish to defend with equal fervor. Surely 
it is a reasonable assumption that a man’s 
elementary right to work is among those un- 
enumerated rights that lie at the very foun- 
dation of a free society; and the right to 
work ought to carry with it a right to work 
without having to pay compulsory tribute to 
Meany. 

In denouncing the filibuster as an offense 
against American principles, the president 
of the AFL-CIO loses sight of the old Ameri- 
can principle known as the check and bal- 
ance. The rules of the Senate that give 
DERKSEN the power temporarily to check his 
colleagues are subject to the balancing 
power of his colleagues to invoke cloture and 
thus put a check on Dirksen. As the recent 
history of the Senate has dramatically shown, 
a filibuster can be broken; all that is re- 
quired is that three-fifths of the Senators 
agree to break it. 

In the course of time, the Senators will 
have their right to vote, pursuant to rules 
of representative government which they 
themselves have prescribed. To be sure, the 
right to vote on a cloture petition is not 
precisely the right to vote that Meany has in 
mind; he wants to get to the merits, and a 
filibuster stands in his way. But the dis- 
tinguished and venerable gentleman should 
be told that while a filibuster may take 
something away from the choices of pure 
democracy, the union shop leaves to the anti- 
union worker no choice at all. He joins the 
union or he quits his job. While we're test- 
ing basic principles, how about trying that 
one for size? 

UNIFORMITY 

Mr. ALLOTT. What arguments have 
been put forth in support of repeal of 
14(b)? 

There has been a strange, foreboding 
silence in the Senate for a week, now, by 
those who support the repeal of section 
14(b). The gist of Labor Secretary 
Wirtz’ argument is simply that there 
should be uniformity throughout the 
Nation. The argument is spurious be- 
cause uniformity could just as easily be 
effected by the adoption of a national 
right-to-work law, and I note that an 
amendment to that effect has been 
introduced. I wish to say clearly and 
unequivocally that I would not favor 
such an amendment, either. 

The President justified his request for 
the repeal of 14(b) “with the hopes of 
reducing conflicts in our national labor 
policy.“ He only hopes this may reduce 
conflicts. The same argument could be 
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used to justify the elimination or the 
limitation of any of our freedoms. For 
example, freedom of the press might be 
limited with only the following justifica- 
tion: with the hope of reducing conflicts 
relative to our Vietnam policy, all news- 
paper stories concerning Vietnam must 
be cleared by the administration before 
publication.” I cannot find any per- 
suasion in this kind of argument. 

I cannot imagine any American sub- 
scribing to this kind of principle, but it 
is entirely analogous and parallel to the 
argument made by Secretary Wirtz. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Secretary Wirtz points to the 1951 
amendment on the Labor Railway Act 
authorizing union shops in the trans- 
portation industry as an example of the 
virtue of uniformity. Let us look at that 
industry for a moment. I received a 
statement from the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council bemoaning the fact that locomo- 
tive helpers—that is, firemen—have been 
under the yoke of compulsory arbitration 
for more than a year. Senators are 
familiar with the exigencies leading to 
this situation. From what I have been 
able to discover, neither labor nor man- 
agement favor compulsory arbitration, 
and yet as the AFL-CIO points out, this 
is our first experience with peacetime 
compulsory arbitration. It is only coin- 
cidental that we should have our first 
peacetime experience with compulsory 
arbitration in a field which is exempted 
from the provisions of 14(b), where a 
union shop is specifically authorized by 
Federal law? Secretary Wirtz stated 
that repeal of 14(b) would promote in- 
dustrial peace. Is this an example of 
the industrial peace that would be pro- 
moted? Would repeal of 14(b) ultimately 
lead to more and more compulsory arbi- 
tration? Certainly the growth of com- 
pulsory arbitration would in nowise en- 
hance voluntary trade unionism. Free- 
dom of contract is not preserved by hav- 
ing the Government step in and de- 
termine the terms of settlement. 

Compulsory arbitration tends to em- 
phasize unduly the role of government, 
and under it employers and labor or- 
ganizations tend to avoid solving their 
difficulties by free collective bargain- 
ing. The parties do not freely engage 
in the give and take of free collective 
bargaining, for the simple reason that 
the negotiators are reluctant to make 
concessions because the arbitrators may 
award to them that which they may have 
conceded. So, there is no real incentive 
to reach agreement voluntarily. The 
obvious result of such a practice of com- 
pulsory arbitration is that in the final 
analysis the Federal Government is put 
in the position of determining wage rates. 
Obviously, the next step is to set prices, 
since prices depend to a large extent 
upon wages, and purchasing power de- 
pends upon a combination of the two. 
In my opinion, free collective bargain- 
ing is just as important to free enter- 
prise as the free, competitive market 
place. The destruction of one means the 
eventual destruction of the other. 

We must ask ourselves whether the 
quest for uniformity coupled with the 
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President’s request for new authority 
which will “enable us effectively to deal 
with strikes which threaten irreparable 
damage to the national interest“ serve 
the best interests of free collective bar- 
gaining; or, whether they only serve the 
interests of expanded Government con- 
trol over labor and business—wages and 
prices—requiring compulsory arbitration, 
and in the final analysis, substituting the 
guidelines established by the President’s 
economic advisers for agreement ham- 
mered out at the bargaining table by 
labor and management relative to wages 
and working conditions? The answer, it 
seems to me, is that such action would 
expand the role of Government in labor 
contract negotiations, and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, the expanding of Govern- 
ment’s role will also expand the control 
of Government and reduce the part which 
both labor and management would play 
in such negotiations. 

We have already had far too much 
executive interference in the fixing of 
prices and in the free, competitive mar- 
ketplace in this country. 

Secretary Wirtz employs a curious 
technique in rating the validity of argu- 
ments. He looks to who made the argu- 
ment and not to the merits of the argu- 
ment. In his statement to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, he said: 

The argument that union security agree- 
ments violate the freedom of individual em- 
ployees has no substantial basis. This argu- 
ment has been made almost entirely by rep- 
resentatives, not of employees, but of some 
employers. 


Following this same twisted curious 
logic, how would he rate this statement 
by Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

There may be here and there a worker who 
for certain reasons unexplainable to us does 
not join a union of labor. This is his right 
no matter how morally wrong he may be. It 
is his legal right and no one can or dare ques- 
tion his exercise of that legal right. 

MONOPOLIES 


The political and economic philosophy 
of this country does not look favorably 
upon monopolies because it has long 
been recognized that monopolies tend to 
restrain trade. A long series of anti- 
monopoly legislation has been enacted by 
Congress, the first notable measure be- 
ing the Sherman Antitrust Act, which 
among other things, established the 
Antitrust Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice to enforce its provisions 
against the establishment and mainte- 
nance of monopolies. Until the enact- 
ment of the Norris-La Guardia Act, labor 
unions were subject to antitrust legisla- 
tion, the same as business corporations. 
But, the Norris-La Guardia, the Wagner, 
and the Taft-Hartley Acts all provided 
that labor organizations should be ex- 
empt from the antimonopoly policy 
adopted by this country. 

There are other examples of exceptions 
to the rule against monopoly. The most 
obvious exceptions are in the fields of 
public utilities. These exceptions devel- 
oped because it was deemed inadvisable 
and wasteful to have competition in cer- 
tain public utilities, and it was found that 
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the services of a public utility could be 
furnished to the public at a lower cost if 
competition were eliminated. Conse- 
quently, a substitute for the competitive 
marketplace had to be found in order 
to prevent the public from being ex- 
ploited by a monopoly. This substitute 
took the form of stringent regulation by 
regulatory bodies established for this 
specific purpose. Exceptions to the anti- 
monopoly rule were justified primarily 
upon a basis of public convenience and 
other public policy purposes, and always 
under stringent regulations. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1932 
Norris-La Guardia Act, the courts had 
held that antitrust legislation applied to 
unions. In the 1908 Danbury Hatters 
case (Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274) tre- 
ble damages were sought against a union 
on the theory that a union blacklist and 
secondary boycott were illegal restraints 
of trade, and were activities proscribed 
by the Sherman Antitrust Act. Even 
though section 6 of the 1914 Clayton 
Act attempted specifically to exempt 
unions from the application of antitrust 
laws, the Supreme Court held otherwise 
in the 1921 Duplex Printing case. As a 
result, the anti-injunction provision of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act was the first 
effective effort of Congress to exempt 
labor unions from the antitrust laws. 
While labor unions were being granted 
immunity from the antitrust laws, 
stricter enforcement of antitrust laws 
a business was the order of the 

ay. 

After the Second World War, when 
the country could again direct its atten- 
tion toward domestic affairs, the series 
of crippling strikes and the disclosure 
of the many abuses resulting from the 
laissez faire attitude of Government to- 
ward labor unions embodied in the Wag- 
ner Act caused the country to make an 
agonizing reappraisal of its policy to- 
ward unrestrained labor activity. It 
became obvious that the Wagner Act was 
not achieving its stated purpose of pro- 
moting industrial peace. The increase 
in industrial strife in 1945 occasioned 
the loss of approximately 38 million 
man-days of labor to strikes. But, by 
1946 this loss was trebled, when there 
were 116 million man-days lost, and the 
number of strikes reached the unprec- 
edented figure of 4,985. In 1946, both 
Houses of Congress passed the Case bill, 
which seemed to refiect the growing pub- 
lic concern. The Case bill would have 
expressly brought secondary boycotts 
under the antitrust laws. It would have 
also restored to the Federal courts the 
power to issue injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, a power which was taken away 
from them by the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
The bill failed to become law because 
of President Truman’s veto, but it laid 
the groundwork for the later enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act over a 
Presidential veto. The Taft-Hartley Act 
was considerably milder than the Case 
bill, as it did not condemn labor mo- 
nopolies as “bad” per se, but rather at- 
tempted to follow the course of regula- 
tion. The Taft-Hartley Act, then, was 
predicated upon the belief that a fairer 
and more equitable labor policy can best 
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be achieved by equalizing existing laws 
in a manner which will encourage free, 
collective bargaining. At the same time, 
there was a recognition that Government 
decisions cannot be substituted for free 
agreements by the parties if free col- 
lective bargaining is to continue to exist. 
However, the increased Government role 
in the negotiations of last year’s steel 
contract leads one to wonder whether 
this policy has been discarded. In any 
event, the Taft-Hartley Act recognized 
that the interests of the general public 
in preserving peace are paramount. 

I underscore that because I think the 
interest of the public at large is the 
paramount interest in any strike. This, 
in effect, injected a new element in labor- 
management relations, and that is the 
public interest. The hands off policy of 
the Norris-La Guardia and the Wagner 
Acts was, at least, partially reversed. In 
other words, Congress recognized that 
monopolistic practices of labor unions 
could also result in a restraint of trade, 
because once again the adage “power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely” had been reaffirmed. There is 
no place where that has been more evi- 
dent than in the recent transit strike in 
New York. This pending proposal would 
eliminate the last vestige of restraint 
upon the establishment of labor monop- 
olies in a broad and national sense. The 
history and development of regulatory 
control over public utility monopolies 
should serve as a warning to all those 
who mistakenly believe that the interests 
of organized labor will in the long run be 
best served through establishment of ab- 
solute monopoly powers in the unions. 

FREE RIDERS 


What is a “free rider?” I suppose he 
can be characterized as one who receives 
benefits for which he has not paid, or to 
which he has not contributed, or for 
which he has not given up anything. 
Let us examine the status of the non- 
member in a shop which has recognized 
a union as the employee's bargaining 
agent under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. By law, the 
union is the exclusive bargaining agent 
for all the employees, both union mem- 
bers and nonunion members. Section 
9(a) of the Wagner Act states specifi- 
cally: 

Representatives designated or selected for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a union appro- 
priate for such purposes, shall be the exclu- 
sive representatives of all the employees in 
such unit for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment. 


In other words, the National Labor 
Relations Act has deprived the nonmem- 
ber of his voice in determining and in 
coming to an agreement with his em- 
ployer on such important matters as his 
rate of remuneration, the hours he shall 
work, and all other conditions of his em- 
ployment. These rights have been taken 
from him and granted to the labor union 
without his consent. He has forfeited 
his fundamental right of freedom of 
contract. He has given up his voice in 
the selection of his bargaining agent, and 
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he has also given up his voice in directing 
the internal affairs of the union—which 
has by law become his bargaining agent. 
He is at the mercy of that bargaining 
agent. He has done this to exercise his 
freedom of choice, to exercise a right 
granted to him under section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act—that is, 
to join or not to join a labor organiza- 
tion. The rights he has given up may 
be likened to an act of forbearance. In 
contract law, forbearance in the exercis- 
ing of a right has been held to be legal 
consideration and is sufficient to make 
an otherwise valid contract binding. In 
other words, in contract law, forbearance 
is held to be something of value; its 
exact value would, of course, depend 
upon the precise nature of the right not 
being exercised. Therefore, under these 
circumstances the nonunion member has 
contributed something of value to the 
union cause. He has contributed his 
right to negotiate the basic terms of his 
employment. 

What are the benefits that flow to the 
union due to this legislative grant of 
exclusive bargaining authority and en- 
forced forbearance of the individual to 
act on his own behalf relative to wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment? 
Obviously, it has increased the bargain- 
ing strength and improved the bargain- 
ing position of the union in bargaining 
for its members. The labor unions rec- 
ognized this benefit, and it was upon 
their insistence that the National Labor 
Relations Act included the provision 
granting to the unions the power to act 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees within the bargaining unit— 
both union members and nonunion mem- 
bers. But this is not enough, according 
to the proponents of this bill. Those 
who have given up their contractual 
rights by force of law must also pay for 
the privilege of having their rights taken 
away from them. The proponents of 
this measure do not demand that non- 
members become members, they only de- 
mand that they contribute to the support 
of the union as though they were mem- 
bers. Recognizing the probable uncon- 
stitutionality of forcing someone to join 
an organization against his will, the pro- 
ponents have modified their request for 
authority, and now only ask that he act 
like he is associating—that is, to pay dues 
and initation fees—but he does not have 
to actually go to any union meetings. 
The proponents know that if he is going 
to pay for a union he is going to attend 
the meetings—he would be a fool not to 
do so. People do not customarily pay 
for things they do not intend to enjoy— 
it would be like going into a store and 
buying a watch or some other item and 
then leaving it for the store to sell again. 
Obviously, the store owner would like 
that very much, but it requires a curious 
sense of justice to justify such a require- 
ment. While it has been argued that 
public policy considerations have justi- 
fied the abrogation of the individual's 
right to negotiate the terms of his own 
employment contract, I know of no pub- 
lic policy consideration which would re- 
quire those deprived of their rights to, 
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in addition, pay tribute to those to whom 
their rights have been transferred. This 
kind of reasoning would require an inde- 
pendent voter to contribute to both po- 
litical parties. The independent voter 
forfeits his opportunity to participate in 
the selection of the candidates of one of 
the major parties. Personally, I think 
this is a great sacrifice to maintain one’s 
independence; but, I believe every citizen 
should have the right to make that de- 
cision, and I am sure that such decisions 
are made only upon compelling reasons 
of conscience. 

Another facet of compulsory unionism 
and the free-rider argument which have 
received attention is the effect of the 
union shop upon summer employment of 
students. 

In May of last year, the President 
launched a program which he called the 
youth opportunities campaign. The ob- 
jective of this program was to increase 
summer job opportunities for high school 
and college students. Two letters, writ- 
ten by Mr. Gerald H. Phipps, president of 
a general contracting company in Den- 
ver, Colo., graphically display how com- 
pulsory unionism may work to defeat na- 
tional programs, and also work a hard- 
ship upon our youth. I will read from 
those letters because I believe they pre- 
sent the matter eloquently. The first 
letter is dated June 1, 1965, and is ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. John T. Connor: 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: This morning’s mail 
brought your open letter to employers dated 
May 23 and urging the employment of boys 
and girls 16 through 21 years of age during 
the summer months, I believe a few com- 
ments are in order. 

In the nearly 20 years this firm and its 
predecessor have operated in the Denver area, 
we have attempted to furnish summer em- 
ployment for deserving young men. As 
building contractors, we have not had nor do 
we expect to have openings for young ladies. 

In view of the President’s recent message 
to Congress on the subject of labor legisla- 
tion, it is worthy of comment that one of 
our problems in furnishing employment lies 
in the fact that, as members of the Associated 
Building Contractors of Colorado, we are 
parties to contracts with building trade 
unions. Since Colorado does not have a 
right-to-work law, these contracts all re- 
quire union shop operation. Even though 
the job opportunities we provide for students 
are temporary in nature, these men are re- 
quired by our contracts to become members 
of the appropriate union within 30 days of 
their employment, paying full initiation fee 
and full monthly dues. As you can imagine, 
these take a fairly substantial bite out of 
their paychecks. Further, since all skilled 
trades require any man to pass through an 
apprenticeship training program, these trades 
are to seasonal employment. Finally, 
when total volume of work in the area is be- 
low par, the common laborer’s union can and 
often does refuse membership to seasonal 
employees. 


I omit some portions which are not 
pertinent. 

The letter continues: 

I assure you that we will do all we can 
to forward the youth opportunity campaign. 
However, to a major degree our hands are 
tied. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD H. PHIPPS, 
President. 
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The second letter is dated July 20, 1965, 
and is addressed to the senior Senator 
from Colorado: 

Dear Gorpon: In accordance with your let- 
ter of July 14, following is information re- 
garding initiation fee and dues payable to 
the local union of the laborers: initiation 
fee is $75. A payment of $1.50 is required 
for a Denver Building & Construction Trades 
Council card. The dues to the laborers’ 
union are $4.50 per month. At the time of 
going to work, a payment of $40 is required, 
representing $34 toward the initiation fee, 
and building trades card and dues for 1 
month. Within the next 2 weeks, the re- 
maining $41 of initiation fee must be paid. 

Dues must be kept current, an arrearage 
of 2 months calling for payment of $50 of the 
initiation fee plus back dues. A man wish- 
ing to remain in the union following the 
end of summer employment and looking 
toward employment in the following year 
must continue his monthly dues payments. 
Otherwise the full initiation fee must again 
be paid. I hope this furnishes the informa- 
tion you want. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD H. PHIPPs, 
President, 


Reactionaries have been characterized 
as those who inhibit progress in order to 
Preserve an established order. That, of 
course, is the purpose of union security 
clauses: To preserve the established or- 
der; to protect the security of the bar- 
gaining representative. In that sense, 
the proponents of this measure are reac- 
tionary. Secretary Wirtz, in support of 
this reactionary notion, said: 

There is no right of a minority to endanger 
the freedom of a majority of the employees 
to protect the security of the bargaining 
representative. 


What he is saying, in effect, is that the 
union should not be required to sell its 
services, that it need not continue to 
prove its worth to the employee by per- 
formance. In other words, the union is 
entitled to a free ride at the expense of 
the employee who does not wish to join 
the union. 

It boils down to this question: Shall 
we make it a national policy that two 
private parties can enter into an agree- 
ment affecting the rights of a third party 
who has not participated in making 
that agreement? I think that it is im- 
portant to recognize that the right that 
is being bargained away is the right of 
the individual to freedom of association, 
a right which is protected by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

TIME IS AGAINST THEM 


The real motive behind this present 
drive to repeal 14(b) is that as time has 
passed, the people in more and more 
States have come to recognize the injus- 
tice of compulsory unionism and have 
taken steps to prevent it. Of the 19 
States that now have right-to-work stat- 
utes or constitutional amendments, 9 
had enacted such provisions prior to the 
final vote on Taft-Hartley—June 23, 
1947. During the remainder of 1947, two 
more States were added to their ranks; 
namely, South Dakota and Texas, the 
latter being the home of our President. 
In 1948, North Dakota became a right- 
to-work State. Things were fairly quiet 
on the right-to-work front until 1952 
when Nevada became a right-to-work 
State. By 1963 six more States had 
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either enacted right-to-work statutes or 
had adopted constitutional amendments 
forbidding compulsory unionism: Ala- 
bama in 1953, Mississippi and South 
Carolina in 1954, Utah in 1955, Kansas 
in 1958, and Wyoming in 1963. Propo- 
nents of the bill can see the trend. Iam 
sure that each year they ask themselves: 
I wonder which State will be next? 
Time is against them and they know it. 
That is the rea] reason they wish to re- 
peal all the right-to-work laws in one 
blanket measure through the Congress. 
Because such States as Nevada and Ari- 
zona have approved right to work on 
three separate occasions, the proponents 
of compulsory unionism have moved to 
the Congress in an effort to thwart the 
expressed will of the people in those 
States. 

Secretary Wirtz indicated in his state- 
ment before the committee that the pro- 
ponents of the repeal of 14(b) are unions 
“which have stood most strongly for in- 
dividual freedoms.” The only explana- 
tion that I can find for those who have 
purportedly stood for individual freedoms 
now pressing for the extinguishment of 
individual freedoms is best expressed by 
the old adage: 

It all depends upon whose ox is gored. 


Or, I might paraphrase it this way: 

It all depends on whose free ride is in 
jeopardy. 

INDUSTRIAL PIRACY 

It has been charged that right-to-work 
States have been successfully pirating 
industry away from my State. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I must say that in talking with my 
good friends, the members of unions who 
came to my office in Colorado, this was 
the point they expressed most often and 
pushed most vociferously. Certainly, 
such a matter as that of States success- 
fully pirating industry away from my 
State would give any Member of Con- 
gress reason to pause, if such a charge 
were supportable. Colorado is in a rather 
unique position, because it is almost com- 
pletely surrounded by right-to-work 
States. Of the seven States bordering 
Colorado, five have right-to-work laws; 
namely, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. On several occa- 
sions, I have requested from those mak- 
ing this charge that data be furnished to 
me in support of this contention, but I 
have yet to receive any such data. The 
only data I have received are tables 
showing that economic activity in nearly 
every area has increased more rapidly 
in right-to-work States generally than in 
non-right-to-work States. I have tables 
indicating that average weekly earnings 
of production workers in right-to-work 
States have increased more rapidly in 
the last 10 years, since 1955, than has the 
average earnings in non-right-to-work 
States. Right-to-work States experi- 
enced an increase in weekly earnings for 
production workers of 46.8 percent, while 
non-right-to-work States had only a 42.8 
percent increase during that period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have certain tables from the De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing the increase in wage 
rates, printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morse in the chair). 


(Mr. 
Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Average weekly earnings of production 
workers—Rate of increase, 1955-65 


ae Jory Percent 
increase 


Right-to-work States. 46.8 
Non-right-to-work 

A 142.8 
2 National average 44.3 


891. 91 
De 65 


3 
3 


ebeesuaztexkies; 
LSSSTSRESLSRESER 


pips — 


8828888 8828 


STATES 


California 883.47 $121.71 45.8 
Colorado. _.....--...-.- 75.17 113. 27 50.7 
Connecticut 75.67 109. 98 45.3 
Delaware... 73. 115. 23 57.1 
Idaho 80. 10 102. 91 28. 5 
Tilinois _ 70. 10 115. 98 48.1 
Kentucky 67. 30 98. 98 47.1 
Louisiana. 66.75 106. 43 59.4 
Maine 59. 26 83.84 41.5 
Maryland 71.77 106, 45 48.3 
Massachuset 60. 80 96.16 44.0 
Michigan 93.76 144. 87 54.5 
Minnesota sees 76, 44 111.41 45.7 
Missouri 69. 36 104. 59 50.8 
Montana 83. 05 110. 55 33.1 
New Hampshire 50. 60 82. 62 38.6 
New Jersey... 76. 46 111, 25 45.5 
New Mexico. 85. 28 90. 57 6.2 
New Vork 73. 52 104, 67 42.4 
Ohio 83, 40 124. 03 48.7 
Oklahoma 72. 04 100. 62 309. 7 
Oregon 87:95 114. 07 29.7 
Pennsylvania. 72. 20 103.74 43.7 
Rhode Island 61.20 85.81 40.0 
Vermont 59. 94 89. 25 48.9 
Washington 85. 00 116. 82 37.3 
West Virginia. 8 71.80 108. 51.2 
Wisconsin 77. 20 113.94 47.4 
Wyoming 81:93 109, 74 33.9 


1 13 of 29 non-right-to-work States have increases below 
the national average. 

26 of the 15 States with the highest average weekly 
earnings for productionworkers are right-to-work States. 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics “Employment and Earnings,” 1955 and March 
1965 volumes, 


Rate of increase of nonagricultural employees 


(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 23.3 
Non-right-to-work States 9.0 
National average 12.6 


(The top three States in the Nation in rate 
of new jobs created by industry are right-to- 


work States: (1) Nevada, (2) Arizona, (3) 
Florida.) 
Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Soar 
Rate of increase of new new manufacturing jobs 
(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 12.8 
Non-right-to-work States —7. 6 


National average —3. 3 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
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Rate of increase of production workers 


(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 3.9 
Non-right-to-work States — 14. 1 
National average — 10. 2 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau ot the Census. 


Rate of increase of capital expenditures 


(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 37. 1 
Non-right-to-work States 27. 2 
National average 29. 8 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Rate of increase of per capita personal income 


(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 43.7 
Non-right-to-work States 35.4 
National average 37.0 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. 


Rate of increase of personal income 


(1953-63) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 70.3 
Non-right-to-work States 60.2 
National average 62.7 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. 
Rate of increase of hourly earnings by manu- 
facturing workers (1953-63) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 46.7 
Non-right-to-work States 41.5 
National average 43.7 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Rate of inerease of value added by manu- 

jJacturing (1953-62) 

Percent 

Right-to-work States 73.3 

Non-right-to-work States - 41.5 

Nation average... ene een n-ne 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Rate of increase of population (1950-64) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 27.4 
Non-right-to-work States 26. 2 
National average 26. 6 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 
Rate of increase of average weekly earnings of 
production workers (1955-65) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 46.8 
Non-right-to-work States 42.8 


National average = 


16 of the 15 States with the highest aver- 
age weekly earnings for production workers 
are right-to-work States. 

Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics—“Employment and 
Earnings,” 1955 and March 1965 volumes. 
Rate of increase of bank deposits (1953-64) 

Percent 
Right-to-work States 
Non-right-to-work States 
National average 

Source of data: Department of the 
Treasury. 
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Rate oj increase of motor vehicle registra- 
tions (1953-63) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 53.0 
Non-right-to-work States 44.3 
National average 47.0 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
Rate of increase of annual retail trade pay- 
roll (1954-58) 


Right-to-work States 
Non-right-to-work States — 
National average 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Rate of increase of retail trade sales 


(1954-58) 
Percent 
Right-to-work States 20. 3 
Non-right-to-work States 16. 7 
National average 17. 6 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 
Rate of increase of retail trade establish- 
ments (1954-58) 
With 


pay- 
Total roll 


Right-to-work States 
Non-right-to-work States 
National average 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 
Rate of increase of value of life insurance in 
force (1953-63) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 167.0 
Non-right-to-work States 132.0 
National average emam 140.0 


Source of data: Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Life Insurance Fact Book. 
Rate of increase of number of life insurance 
policies in force (1953-63) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 39.2 
Non-right-to-work States 26.8 
National average 30. 5 


Source of data: Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Life Insurance Fact Book. 


Time Lost THROUGH STRIKES 
In States without right-to-work laws, 
nearly twice as much time is lost through 
work stoppage due to strike action as in the 
right-to-work States. The following figures 
are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Man days idle during work stoppages—1963 
(As percent of working time) 


Percent 
Right-to-work States 0. 09 
Non-right-to-work States 0. 14 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, when 
these facts are pointed out, the pro- 
ponents of the repeal of 14 (b) respond 
with this statement: “Yes, but most of 
the right-to-work States are Southern 
States where wages were lower to begin 
with and working conditions are sub- 
standard,” It seems inconceivable to me 
that anyone truly interested in the wel- 
fare of the workingman would complain 
about a more rapid increase in wages in 
areas where wages were allegedly lower 
to begin with. Such an attitude is 
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tantamount to advocating that the 
blessings of our modern economy should 
only be enjoyed by those States which 
are already highly developed industrially. 
I would not ascribe to them such selfish 
and reactionary motives. 

CLOSED SHOP 


During the debate on the Wagner Act, 
there was a great deal of discussion con- 
cerning the closed shop provisions. The 
opponents argued that the bill encour- 
aged the closed shop, which was later 
outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act and 
held to be contrary to public policy be- 
cause it denied to the employee an op- 
portunity to obtain employment without 
first becoming a member of a labor or- 
ganization. Senator Wagner, in dis- 
cussing the closed shop provision, made 
the following statement: 

While outlawing the organization that is 
interfered with by the employer, this bill 
does not establish the closed shop, or even 
encourage it. 


But, compulsory unionism was not a 
matter of widespread concern since only 
a relatively small minority of employees 
were affected by contracts containing 
any compulsory features. However, dur- 
ing the war years, compulsory unionism 
developed rapidly to where over 75 per- 
cent of the labor contracts contained 
some form of compulsion by the time of 
the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The abuses of compulsory membership 
became so numerous, and public feeling 
against such arrangements became so 
strong, that the Congress could no longer 
ignore the problem. The Senate com- 
mittee pointed out that in 12 States such 
agreements had been made either illegal 
by legislative act or constitutional 
amendment, and in 14 other States pro- 
posals for abolishing such contracts 
were then pending. Thus, while Con- 
gress, in the Taft-Hartley Act, clearly 
outlawed the closed shop because it is 
clear that the closed shop, which re- 
quires pre-existing union membership as 
a condition of obtaining employment, 
creates too great a barrier to free employ- 
ment to be longer tolerated”; it left it 
up to the States to control the other 
forms of compulsory unionism. The 
argument that Congress was inconsistent 
in granting to the unions the right to 
have union shop agreements on the one 
hand, and on the other hand afforded the 
States the power to take that right away, 
has no more validity than the argument 
that Congress was inconsistent in grant- 
ing to the individual the right not to 
join a union, as set forth in section 7, 
and then allows the unions to enter into 
a private compulsory union agreement 
with the employer taking that right 
away. In the first instance the so-called 
right that is taken away is taken away 
through the democratic processes of gov- 
ernment, whereas in the second instance 
the individual's right is taken away 
through the private negotiations of two 
other parties. 

Further, the legislative history of both 
the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act clearly indicates that it was never 
the intent of Congress to preempt the 
field. In his presentation to the Senate, 
Senator Wagner, in commenting on the 
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effects of the Wagner Act upon compul- 
sory unionism, said: 

It is legal in many States, and there is no 
reason why Congress should make it illegal 
in those places where public policy now 
sustains it. 


In other words, the Wagner Act merely 
maintained the status quo with regard to 
compulsory unionism. This is supported 
by a statement in the conference report 
on Taft-Hartley: 

It was never the intention of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as is disclosed by the 
legislative history of that act, to preempt 
the field in this regard so as to deprive the 
States of their powers to prevent compulsory 
unionism. 


From this, it is at once apparent that 
the argument that Congress created a 
legal anomaly by granting to the unions 
the power to enforce compulsory union- 
ism in one section of the act, and then 
took it away in another section of the 
act is totally fallacious. Congress never 
intended to disturb State authority in 
this area, except that in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act the closed shop was outlawed as 
a matter of national public policy. The 
status of the union shop was left un- 
changed. As Senator Taft said in ref- 
erence to the inclusion of section 14(b) 
in the conference report: 

The Senate committee report stated on its 
face that State laws would still remain in 
effect. All we have done is to write in ex- 
pressly what our committee report said. 

FREEDOM OF CONTRACT 


The freedom of contract that was be- 
ing denied at that time, and which the 
Wagner Act was attempting to restore, 
was that freedom of contract which was 
being systematically denied to employees 
by their employers’ requirement to sign 
an agreement not to join a labor organi- 
zation. Such contracts were known as 
yellow dog contracts. Such a contract 
would effectively deny an individual of 
his right to freely associate with others 
in organizing and supporting a labor 
union. Congress was then reacting to 
an abuse of power leading to the denial 
of individual rights. In this case the 
denial of the individual’s right to asso- 
ciate. At that time it was not deemed 
necessary to grant legislative protection 
of the right not to associate. As I have 
pointed out, only a relatively small per- 
centage of the Nation’s work force was 
affected by compulsory union contract 
provision and, moreover, the Wagner Act 
left to State determination the matter of 
the legality of the closed shop and other 
forms of compulsory unionism. Inas- 
much as the States were free to protect 
the right not to associate, there was no 
necessity for Congress to act in that 
area. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
the enactment of section 14(b) had any 
substantial effect on organized labor, if 
indeed it had any effect at all, because it 
did not change existing law; it merely 
enunciated it. 

EQUALITY OF BARGAINING POWER 


While all of these arguments are per- 
suasive, the real issue centers around the 
determination of what our objective has 
been and should be in labor legislation. 
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Perhaps a quote from section 1 of the 
Wagner Act would be helpful in this 
regard: 

The inequality of bargaining power be- 
tween employees who do not possess full 
freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract, and employers who are organized 
in the corporate or other form of ownership 
association, substantially burdens and affects 
the flow of commerce, and tends to aggra- 
vate the recurrent business depressions, by 
depressing wage rates and the purchasing 
power of wage earners in industry and by 
preventing the stabilization of competitive 
wage rates and working conditions within 
and between industries. 


In the analysis of the bill (S. 1958) 
introduced by Senator Wagner, the Sen- 
ate report 573; 74th Congress, ist session 
states the purposes of the Wagner Act 
more succintly in these words: 

This section states the dual objectives of 
Congress to promote industrial peace and 
equality of bargaining power by encouraging 
the practice of collective bargaining and pro- 
tecting the rights upon which it is based. 


From these statements it would seem 
that it was the purpose of Congress to 
enact legislation which would foster 
“the equality of position between the 
ee in which liberty of contract 

g 2 

The history of the labor movement is 
one of conflict, and at times bloody con- 
flict. Progress toward responsible labor- 
management relations has not come 
easy. ‘The labor movement has come a 
long way from the days when attempts at 
unionization were considered criminal 
conspiracies by the courts. But, as often 
occurs in such instances, the pendulum 
swings from one extreme to the other. 
Psychologists call this overcompensation. 
The period between the enactment of the 
Wagner Act and the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act can be characterized 
as a period of overcompensation. The 
inequality of bargaining power had 
shifted from the side of management to 
the side of labor. But the advent of 
Taft-Hartley marked the beginning of 
the backswing of the pendulum—a 
period of adjustment toward a restora- 
tion of equality of bargaining power; 
and I say that this should be the just 
aim of the Government and the position 
of the Government in these matters. 

While it has been the consistent policy 
of Congress in enacting labor legislation 
to elevate labor organizations to the 
position of equality with management, 
necessary for the protection of its lawful 
rights and the furtherance of its legiti- 
mate interests, it was never the intention 
of Congress to elevate labor to a position 
of dominance over management. To do 
so would have been to destroy the bal- 
ance Congress was attempting to achieve, 
and would have amounted to a betrayal of 
free collective bargaining, since free col- 
lective bargaining cannot proceed under 
conditions where one party is dominant 
over the other. 

It is evident, by the recent experience 
in the New York transit strike, that labor 
unions are not lacking in power to en- 
force their demands. But further, there 
is a tacit admission of organized labor’s 
favorable power position in the Presi- 
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dent’s state of the Union message wherein 
he stated: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which, without improperly 
invading State and local authority, will en- 
able us effectively to deal with strikes which 


threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


Since the President will ask Congress 
to consider measures which will have the 
effect of controlling, and thereby dimin- 
ishing the power of unions in the na- 
tional interest, the labor unions evi- 
dently must not be lacking in bargaining 
power. 

If there had been a showing that sec- 
tion 14(b) represented a clear and pres- 
ent danger to the continued existence of 
labor organizations and its repeal would 
salvage their strength, the public policy 
considerations might then lean toward 
that expediency; and, I might say that if 
that were the case, I would support it. 
However, compulsory unionism can only 
be considered an expediency. 

But the continued existence of labor 
unions is not threatened, and it is cer- 
tainly not threatened by section 14(b), 
and the figures I have previously inserted 
in the Recorp show this. If anything, 
the level of their influence is at an all- 
time high. The fact that the measure 
we are considering here today has al- 
ready passed the House of Representa- 
tives is mute evidence of that fact. 

LOSS OF MEMBERS 


Statistics have been adduced to show 
that there has been a loss of union mem- 
bership in right-to-work States. How- 
ever, on closer examination it becomes 
apparent that other forces are primarily 
accountable. For example, three highly 
industrialized and unionized non-right- 
to-work States had a 16.4 percent de- 
crease in AFL-CIO membership during 
the period 1958 to 1962. These States— 
California, Ohio, and Missouri—had a 
total union membership of 3,350,000 in 
1958. But by 1962 that membership had 
dropped to 2,800,000—a net loss of 
550,000 members. 

Before making a comparison, let me 
emphasize that these three States of 
California, Ohio, and Missouri are non- 
right-to-work States. 

Now, let us compare this loss of mem- 
bership with the net national loss of 
506,028 members—excluding Pennsyl- 
vania and Hawaii for which figures were 
not available. The loss for those three 
States exceeded the net national loss by 
nearly 44,000 during the same period. 
Of course, the national net loss figure 
takes into account both gains and losses. 
But this is not the whole story. During 
this same period there was an increase 
in nonagricultural employment in those 
same States of 867,100—from 8,802,600 
in 1958 to 9,669,700 in 1962. So there was 
a considerable potential for increased 
union membership in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and Missouri, but instead of 
showing an increase, these States re- 
corded a substantial loss during this 
period. Obviously, there are other for- 
period. Obviously, there are other forces 
at work creating this situation, and 
laws is not only erroneous and unfair, but 
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it does a disservice to the labor movement 
by clouding the issue. 

The unions need to do some soul- 
searching, their policies may need a com- 
plete reevaluation, and their objec- 
tives may need to be reappraised and re- 
alined in keeping with the changed con- 
ditions inherent in our modern, space- 
age society. To blame right-to-work 
laws for their own failure is indulging 
in scapegoatism and serves no useful 
purpose. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in approaching the mat- 
ter of the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, I felt it was my duty 
to the people of Colorado to put aside 
any feelings I had, either pro or con, be- 
fore launching the exhaustive and inten- 
sive review of the legislative histories of 
labor legislation of major importance. 
This I have done. Then, while main- 
taining an open mind, I attempted to de- 
termine the true legislative intent be- 
hind our major labor legislation. After 
having done this, I evaluated existing 
labor legislation in terms of its present 
application to the current labor-man- 
agement picture, keeping in mind the 
legislative intent and the objectives 
Congress sought to achieve. 

Obviously, the first and foremost ob- 
jective was to provide for the public 
safety, since this is the primary respon- 
sibility of government. The second ob- 
jective was to protect the public’s wel- 
fare. The third objective was to protect 
the constitutional rights of the individ- 
ual. And the fourth objective was to 
establish machinery whereby disputes 
which threatened any of the three objec- 
tives just enumerated could be resolved 
peacefully and lawfully. These four ma- 
jor objectives have largely been achieved 
by the labor legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. From my review of the legisla- 
tive histories of labor legislation of major 
importance, my evaluation of its appli- 
cation to the current labor-management 
situation, and after carefully weighing 
the various arguments, both pro and con, 
I have become convinced that the reten- 
tion of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is in keeping with the objectives Con- 
gress sought to achieve. 

The repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is at cross-purposes with 
those objectives because it would tend to 
endanger the public’s welfare by encour- 
aging monopolistic practices, and it 
would deny the individual his con- 
stitutional right not to associate. Con- 
sequently, Senate passage of H.R. 77, 
which would repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, is not in the 
national interest, and, in my opinion, 
it is not in the long-range interests 
of the labor movement. Therefore, 
because of this and the many public 
policy considerations I have discussed 
here today, and because I consider my- 
self to be a friend of the individual work- 
ingman, I must oppose H.R. 77. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate may 
stand in recess under the order previously 
entered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection (at 2 o’clock 
and 34 minutes p.m.), the Senate took a 
recess until Monday, January 31, 1966, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 29 (legislative day 
of January 26), 1966: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Robert C. Seamans, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Harold Howe II, of North Carolina, to be 
Commissioner of Education, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Franklyn A. Johnson, of California, to be 
an Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Dr. William B. Bean, of Iowa, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents, National Library 
of Medicine, Public Health Service, for a term 
expiring August 3, 1969, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Dr. Stewart G. Wolf, Jr., of Oklahoma, to 
be a member of the Board of Regents, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service, for a term expiring August 3, 1969, 
to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JANUARY 31, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend H. Dale Crockett, Foun- 
tain Memorial Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Meditation: Philippians 4: 8: Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. 

Our Father, we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude to Thee who hast sustained us 
in past days of crisis and peril. Humbly 
we beseech Thee to open our minds this 
day unto justice, goodness, charity, and 
truth. 

May the Members of this legislative 
body be blessed by the resources of Thy 
grace. In this day fraught with confu- 
sion, let all those in authority perceive 
with clarity and act with wisdom to the 
end that peace may reign among men. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 27, 1966, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION TO 
RENEW BOMBING IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
renewal of the bombing is justified under 
the circumstances. I support the deci- 
sion made by President Johnson. It is 
necessary as a means of preserving 
American lives and those of our allies 
who are fighting aggression in South 
Vietnam. It is also necessary for a future 
world of peace to stop now the Commu- 
nist militant aggression that exists. If 
firm leadership in Europe had existed in 
the 1930’s against Hitler, World War II 
might well have been averted. 

For 37 days there has been suspension 
in the bombing of North Vietnam. There 
has not been the slightest desire or intent 
on the part of Hanoi to enter into nego- 
tiations. Instead, all that has been re- 
ceived is arrogant and defiant statements 
and actions on the part of the enemy of 
freedom. It is apparent that Peiping is 
controlling and directing the North Viet- 
namese leadership. 

The President has clearly stated on any 
number of occasions his willingness to 
enter into negotiations to bring about an 
honorable and just peace. The record is 
clear justifying the decision made by 
President Johnson to renew the bomb- 
ing. This decision is for the best inter- 
ests of our soldiers and our allies who are 
fighting for peace, and is in the national 
interest of our country. All Americans 
should support President Johnson in his 
decision. 


THE RENEWED BOMBING OF NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the U.S. Air Force bombed again 
selected targets in North Vietnam. Later 
this morning the President of the United 
States set forth why this was necessary. 
He also announced that in his relentless 
pursuit for a just and honorable peace, 
the matter would be submitted today, 
or as soon as feasible, by Ambassador 
Goldberg, to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Recor should 
show that the Government of the United 
States has pursued every honorable 
means to bring this conflict to the con- 
ference table. Last year, last spring, 
the statement was made in many places 
that if we would simply stop bombing, 
that the matter would be brought to the 
conference table. Thereupon, the Presi- 
dent of the United States made an his- 
toric address at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in April 1965. The bombing then 
stopped for almost a week without any 
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result. The word came back then that 
the period was not long enough. So, for 
the past 37 days not one bomb fell on 
any military target in North Vietnam, 
to the extent that our military command 
complained that our men were there with 
their arms literally tied behind their 
backs. During that period Ambassador 
Harriman, Ambassador Goldberg, Secre- 
tary Rusk, Vice President HUMPHREY, and 
many other men of good will sought 
again by every conceivable device to 
bring this matter to the conference table. 

On Saturday last Hanoi announced 
again with cynicism that the only people 
we could confer with would be the Viet- 
cong—again indicating that any desire 
for honorable peace was the last thing 
in their minds. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think the United 
States and the world understands who 
wants peace and who wants war. I am 
convinced that the vast majority of the 
people of the United States on both sides 
of the aisle support the action of the 
President of the United States. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON 
BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
made this morning by the President of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 31, 1966. 

My FELLOW Americans: For 37 days, no 
bombs fell on North Vietnam. During that 
time we have made a most intense and de- 
termined effort to enlist the help and sup- 

of all the world to persuade the gov- 
ernment in Hanoi that peace is better than 
war, that talking is better than fighting, and 
that the road to peace is open. Our effort 
has met with understanding and support 
throughout most of the world—but not in 
Hanoi and Peiping. From those two capi- 
tals have come only denunciation and rejec- 
tion. 

In these 37 days, the efforts of our allies 
have been rebuffed. The efforts of neutral 
nations have come to nothing. We have 
sought without success to learn of any re- 
sponse to efforts made by the governments of 
Eastern Europe. There has been no answer 
to the enlightened efforts of the Vatican. 
Our own direct private approaches have been 
in vain. The answer of Hanoi to all is the 
answer that was published 3 days ago—they 
persist in aggression, and they insist on the 
surrender of South Vietnam to communism. 

It is plain that there is no readiness to 
talk—no readiness for peace—in that regime 
today. 

And what is plain in words is also plain 
in acts. Throughout these 37 days— even at 
moments of truce—there has been continued 
violence against the people of South Viet- 
nam, against their government, against their 
soldiers, and against our own American 
forces. 

We do not regret the pause in the bombing. 

We yield to none in our determination to 
seek peace. We have given a full and decent 
respect to the opinions of those who thought 
that such a pause might give new hope for 
peace. Some said 10 days might do it. 
Others said 20. Now we have paused for 
twice the time suggested by some who urged 
it: Now the world knows more clearly than 
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ever before who insists on aggression and 
who works for peace. 

The Vietnamese, American, and allied 
troops that are engaged in South Vietnam— 
with increasing strength and increasing suc- 
cess—want peace, I am sure, as much as any 
of us here at home. But while there is no 
peace, they are entitled to the full support 
of American strength and American deter- 
mination. We will give both. 

As constitutional Commander in Chief I 
have—as I must—given proper weight to 
the judgment of those responsible for coun- 
seling with me: the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, my national security 
adviser, and America’s professional military 
men represented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These advisers tell me that if continued im- 
munity is given to all that supports North 
Vietnam aggression, the cost in lives—Viet- 
namese, American, and allied—will only be 
greatly increased. In the light of the words 
and actions of the government in Hanoi, it 
is our clear duty to do what we can to limit 
these costs. 

So on this Monday morning in Vietnam, 
at my direction—after consultation and 
agreement with the Government of South 
Vietnam U.S. aircraft have resumed action 
in North Vietnam. They struck lines of 
supply which support the continuing move- 
ment of men and arms against the people 
and Government of South Vietnam. 

Our air strikes on North Vietnam from 
the beginning have been aimed at military 
targets and controlled with great care. 
Those who direct and supply the aggression 
have no claim to immunity from military 
reply. 

The end of the pause does not mean the 
end of our own pursuit of peace. That pur- 
suit will be as determined and unremitting 
as the pressure of our military strength 
on the field of battle. In our continuing 
pursuit of peace, I have instructed Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg to ask for an immediate meet- 
ing of the United Nations Security Council. 
He will present a full report on the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and a resolution which can 
open the way to the conference table. This 
report and this resolution will be responsive 
to the spirit of the renewed appeal of Pope 
Paul; that appeal has our full sympathy. 

I have asked Secretary Rusk to meet with 
representatives of the press later this morn- 
ing, to give to the country and to the world 
a comprehensive account of the diplomatic 
effort conducted in these last 5 weeks in our 
continuing policy of peace and freedom for 
South Vietnam. 


REQUEST OF AMBASSADOR GOLD- 
BERG TO PRESIDENT OF THE U.N. 
SECURITY COUNCIL FOR MEET- 
ING OF THAT COUNCIL 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rrconn a letter from 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, to the President of 
the United Nations Security Council, 
dated January 31, 1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

JANUARY 31, 1966. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
request that an urgent meeting of the Secu- 


rity Council be called promptly to consider 
the situation in Vietnam. 

As you know, the U.S. Government has, 
time and time again, patiently and tireless- 
ly sought a peaceful settlement of this con- 
fiict on the basis of unconditional negotia- 
tions and the Geneva accords of 1954. We 
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have done so both inside and outside the 
United Nations. 

In President Johnson's letter of July 28, 
1965, to the Secretary General, in my letter 
of July 30, 1965, to the President of the Secu- 
rity Council, and in my letter of January 4, 
1966, to the Secretary General, we appealed 
for whatever help in ending the conflict the 
Security Council and its members or any oth- 
er organ of the United Nations might be able 
to give. We have also been in constant touch 
with the Secretary General in order to keep 
him fully informed and to seek his counsel 
and assistance. A great number of U.N. mem- 
bers, acting jointly or separately, have with 
our earnest encouragement sought to find a 
means of moving the conflict from the bat- 
tlefleld to the conference table. 

As you are also aware, because my Govern- 
ment was advised by many others that a 
pause in the bombing of North Vietnam 
might contribute to the acceptance by its 
government of our offer of unconditional 
negotiations, we did suspend bombing on 
December 24 and continued that suspension 
for some 37 days. At the same time, Presi- 
dent Johnson dispatched several high-rank- 
ing representatives to explain to His Holi- 
ness the Pope and to the chiefs of state 
or heads of government of a number of 
states our most earnest desire to end the 
conflict peacefully and promptly. Our views 
were set forth in 14 points which were com- 
municated to a very large number of gov- 
ernments and later published and which 
were summarized in the third paragraph of 
my letter of January 4, 1966, to the Secretary 
General. 

I should like to repeat that summary to 
you as follows: 

“That the United States is prepared for dis- 
cussions or negotiations without any prior 
conditions whatsoever or on the basis of the 
Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962, that a 
reciprocal reduction of hostilities could be 
envisaged and that a cease-fire might be the 
first order of business in any discussions or 
negotiations, that the United States remains 
prepared to withdraw its forces from South 
Vietnam as soon as South Vietnam is in a 
position to determine its own future with- 
out external interference, that the United 
States desires no continuing military pres- 
ence or bases in Vietnam, that the future 
political structure in South Vietnam should 
be determined by the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple themselves through democratic processes, 
and that the question of the reunification of 
the two Vietnams should be decided by the 
free decision of their two peoples,” 

Subsequently, the President in his state of 
the Union address on January 12 reiterated 
once again our willingness to consider at a 
conference or in other negotiations any pro- 
posals which might be put forward by others. 
I am authorized to inform the Council that 
these U.S. views were transmitted both di- 
rectly and indirectly to the Government of 
North Vietnam and were received by that 
Government. 

Unhappily, there has been no affirmative 
response whatsoever from Hanoi to our efforts 
to bring the conflict to the negotiating table, 
to which so many governments lent their 
sympathy and assistance. Instead there have 
been from Hanoi, and, of course, from Peiping 
as well, merely the familiar charges that our 
peace offensive, despite the prolonged bomb- 
ing pause, was merely a “fraud” and a 
“swindle” deserving no serious consideration. 
The most recent response seemed to be that 
set forth in President Ho Chi Minh’s letter to 
certain heads of state which was broadcast 
from Hanoi on January 28. In this letter 
President Ho Chi Minh made quite clear his 
unwillingness at this time to proceed with 
unconditional negotiations; on the contrary, 
he insisted on a number of preconditions 
which would in effect require the United 
States to accept Hanoi’s solution before 
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negotiations had even begun. This is ob- 
viously unacceptable. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my Government 
has concluded that it should now bring this 
problem with all its implications for peace 
formally before the Security Council. We are 
mindful of the discussions over the past 
months among the members of the Council 
as to whether a formal meeting could use- 
fully be held in the context of other efforts 
then in train. We are also aware that it may 
not be easy for the Council itself, in view of 
all the obstacles, to take constructive action 
on this question. We are firmly convinced, 
however, that in light of its obligations under 
the charter to maintain international peace 
and security and the failure so far of all 
efforts outside the United Nations to restore 
peace, the Council should address itself ur- 
gently and positively to this situation and 
exert its most vigorous endeavors and its 
immense prestige to finding a prompt solu- 
tion to it. 

We hope that the members of the Security 
Council will agree that our common dedica- 
tion to peace and our common responsibility 
for the future of mankind require no less. In 
this connection, we are mindful of the re- 
newed appeal of His Holiness the Pope only 
2 days ago in which he suggested that “an 
arbitration of the U.N. confined to neutral 
nations might tomorrow—we would like to 
hope even today—resolve this terrible 
question.” 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG. 


SECRETARY RUSK’S STATEMENT IN 
REFERENCE TO PRESIDENT’S 
EARLIER ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
RESUMPTION OF BOMBING IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk in further 
reference to the announcement made by 
the President earlier today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 31, 1966. 

(The following is the State Department’s 
release of Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s 
news conference, which is authorized for di- 
rect quotation:) 

Secretary RUSK. Earlier this morning Pres- 
ident Johnson confirmed that US. aircraft 
have resumed action against the lines of 
communication which support the contin- 
uing movement of men and arms against 
the people and Government of South Viet- 
nam. 

I wish to summarize for you the unprece- 
dented diplomatic effort of the past 40 
days—an effort aimed at peace—and the 
tragically negative response from Hanoi. To 
understand the full import of the past 40 
days you must recall the months and years 
of unremitting effort by the United States 
and others to achieve peace in southeast 
Asia. 

We had no assurance at Christmas time 
that a suspension of the bombing of North 
Vietnam would move us closer to peace. 
Hanoi had refused to come to the Security 
Council of the United Nations in August 
1964, in response to an invitation initiated 
in the Council by the Soviet Union. A call 
by 17 nonalined nations for “negotiations 
without preconditions” had been harshly re- 
jected by Hanol, as was President Johnson’s 
call for unconditional discussions at Balti- 
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more last April. A Commonwealth Commit- 
tee had been rebuffed. The Secretary 
General of the U.N. had not been permitted 
to visit Hanoi and Peiping. Suggestions by 
the President of India were denounced. The 
machinery of the Geneva conference was 
paralyzed by Hanol’s recalcitrance. Contacts 
with Hanoi and Peiping had failed to dis- 
close a serious interest in peace. A pause in 
the bombing last May had yielded only a 
polemical rejection. 

Nevertheless, the President decided, on the 
advice of myself and his other senior ad- 
visers, and in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to extend the Christmas 
pause for a further period. He did so be- 
cause of America’s strong preference for 
peace in southeast Asia, a desire which takes 
into full account the decades of suffering and 
violence inflicted upon the people of Viet- 
nam. He did so because a number of gov- 
ernments, including a number of Communist 
governments, had insisted that a suspension 
of the bombing would create a situation in 
which the possibilities of peace could be 
greatly improved. He did so because there 
was unnecessary confusion at home and 
abroad about where the responsibility Hes 
for the absence of peace—or even of discus- 
sions or negotiations about the possibility of 
peace. 

Shortly after Christmas, therefore, we 
were in touch with all the governments of 
the world, more than 115 of them, as well 
as with his Holiness the Pope, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Council of NATO, the Organization 
of American States, the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity, and the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross. Six special Presidential 
envoys visited 34 capitals and personal com- 
munications from the President went to the 
chiefs of government of many more. 

Hanoi was informed at an early stage of 
the suspension of the bombing. They were 
told that no decision had been made regard- 
ing a resumption of bombing and that if 
Hanoi would reciprocate by making a serious 
contribution toward peace, it would obvi- 
ously have a favorable effect on the pos- 
sibility of further extending the suspension. 
There was no ultimatum, in word or in fact, 
but rather an invitation to move toward 
peace. All governments were reminded of 
the far-reaching suggestions which the 
United States had made about the possibill- 
ties of peace, suggestions which were sum- 
marized in the so-called 14 points. It was 
made clear that, as far as we were concerned, 
there could be a conference, less formal dis- 
cussions, or private and tentative contacts 
through the most discreet channels. 

We know that many governments, includ- 
ing Communist governments, were active 
during this period and that our own direct 
and indirect contacts were strongly rein- 
forced from many capitals. We were in 
touch with most governments several times 
during this period. 

It is with genuine regret that I must re- 
port that the response has been negative, 
harsh and unyielding. Channels which had 
been opened by us, one after the other, 
ylelded no move toward peace. Throughout 
the period since Christmas, Hanoi and Pei- 
ping denounced our efforts toward peace with 
a continuing barrage of such epithets as 
“fraud,” “trick,” “deceit,” “swindle,” “hoax,” 
“farce.” The negative attitudes of Hanoi and 
the Liberation Front have been clarified in 
the last few days in an unmistakable fash- 
ion. Ho Chi Minh in letters addressed to a 
number of heads of state stated: “If the 
United States really wants peace it must 
recognize the NFL SV as the sole genuine 
representative of the people of South Viet- 
nam and engage in negotiations with it.” 
In a statement released just yesterday, the 
front itself said, “All negotiations with the 
U.S. imperialists at this moment are entirely 
useless if they still refuse to withdraw from 
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South Vietnam their troops and all kinds of 
war materials.” 

But they made clear their negative view 
by deeds as well as words throughout the 
period of suspension of bombing. Infiltra- 
tions of men and material from the North 
into South Vietnam continued at a high 
level. Acts of violence in South Vietnam it- 
self continued with relatively minor fluc- 
tuations at virtually the same record high 
levels set in the last quarter of 1965. By 
these acts they made it entirely clear that 
their purpose remained what it has been 
from the beginning; namely, to take over 
South Vietnam by force. 

It has been necessary, therefore, for us to 
meet our responsibilities to our commit- 
ments to South Vietnam and the South Viet- 
mamese people. I joined with other senior 
advisers to the President to recommend to 
him that he resume the necessary military 
action to support the South Vietnamese and 
allied forces and to meet the aggression from 
the north. 

This does not mean that,.as far as we are 
concerned, the search for peace will stop. 
Far from it. The President told you this 
morning that the matter is being presented 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, I will add that the other processes of 
dipl will continue in full operation, 
publicly and privately, directly and indi- 
rectly, in order that any possibility of peace 
can be explored and tested. 

It is possible that one of the obstacles to 
peace has been a failure on the part of 
Hanoi to understand that the United States 
will in fact meet its commitment. It is not 
easy for a democracy such as ours to prevent 
such a basic miscalculation on the part of a 
totalitarian regime. If they are relying upon 
a military victory in the south, they must 
abandon that hope. If they are relying on 
international opinion to divert the United 
States from its commitment, they must rec- 
ognize that the world community does not 
support their aggression. If they are relying 
upon domestic differences among us to save 
their cause, they must understand that that 
will not occur. The way to shorten this war 
is to make it very clear to Hanoi that the 
course upon which they are embarked is 
futile and that if they are prepared to sit 
down and talk like reasonable men, answers 
can be found which will relieve both them- 
selves and their brothers in the south of the 
violence, of which there has been more than 
enough, 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana and to subscribe fully to the remarks 
he has just made. It is time that the 
citizens of this country be counted for 
or against the action of the President. I, 
for one, want to be registered in full sup- 
port of what he has done. The President 
and his competent advisers are the only 
ones who know all of the facts. I have 
never accepted blind political leadership. 
Every time I have ever run for a new 
office I have had to buck the so-called 
organization. But the President is a 
humanitarian—he is a humanist. He 
has demonstrated this during the period 
He 
knows war and, like the great Franklin 
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Roosevelt, he can say as I do, “I hate 
war.” 

I have never been in battle, but for 
4 years after World War I, I worked very 
closely with disabled veterans as an offi- 
cial of the Veterans’ Bureau, the fore- 
runner of the present Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I think I know something of 
the problems of war and its cost in 
human suffering and death. I know 
there are certain groups in this coun- 
try—extremists, both ends of the politi- 
cal spectrum, who vigorously challenge 
what is being done today. They repre- 
sent a small minority and I am certain 
that all Americans in this critical hour 
rally behind the action taken by our 
great President. 


POST-KOREAN GI BILL 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for years I have tried to work out a post- 
Korean GI bill which the administration 
and all the veterans’ groups and every- 
body could agree on. Ihave learned that 
this is an impossible thing. So today I 
am introducing a bill, a post-Korean GI 
bill that I hope will become law. 

This bill provides a permanent program 
of educational assistance for individuals 
serving after January 31, 1955, on the 
basis of a month of training for each 
month, or fraction thereof, of service not 
to exceed 36 calendar months, with the 
rates for full-time training set at $100 
per month for a single veteran, $125 for 
a veteran with one dependent, and $150 
for a veteran with more than one depend- 
ent, and proportionate rates for less 
than full time. 

Education must be completed within 8 
years from the date of discharge. 

Educational provisions effective June 1, 
1966; other provisions are effective on 
the date of enactment. 

Individuals in the Armed Forces may 
receive the educational benefits of this 
act if their service is such as to permit. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill also provides for 
guaranteed and direct loans. 

The bill also has some miscellaneous 
provisions as follows: 

It extends presumptions on chronic 
and tropical diseases, because about 40 
percent of the casualties in Vietnam 
happen because of such diseases. 

It grants medical care for non-service- 
connected veterans. 

It provides job counseling and job 
placement assistance. 

It authorizes a flag to drape the casket 
of veterans of this service. 

It grants preference in Federal employ- 
ment. 

And, finally, it amends the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to increase 
the protection of individuals who are 
renting homes when they are called into 
service from the $80 monthly rental to 
$150. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee will meet 
tomorrow and I hope the committee will 
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report out a bill and that it will be passed 
by both the House and the Senate. 


U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I fre- 
quently find it most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to follow President Johnson on 
some of his programs of a domestic na- 
ture. But on this matter of the war in 
Vietnam that is so vital to America, to 
the free world, and particularly to those 
boys whom we have sent over there to 
fight in the jungles and the rice paddies, 
the President could have done nothing 
less than he did when he announced to- 
day the resumption of bombing. 

Ever since the cessation of hostilities in 
World War II, mine has been one of those 
humble voices in the wilderness which 
has repeatedly been heard in the well of 
the House stating that the Communists 
want neither war nor peace, and that 
they understand only one language. 
That language is firmness and force. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time for divi- 
sion in our great common country. As 
I have repeatedly stated since this Viet- 
nam thing started, the question of 
whether or not we should be in Vietnam 
may be a debatable question. But the 
fact remains that we are there and we 
must either get all in or get all out. At 
the risk of being designated with this 
label that is going around of a “hawk,” 
I do not think there is any halfway 
method of winning the peace over there. 
It must be an all-out effort. 

We hear a great deal about the fear of 
bringing Red China or Red Russia into 
this war. That is a calculated risk that 
we must take. We cannot go on and on 
and on permitting our boys to be slaugh- 
tered over there, permitting the enemy, 
under an appeasement policy that has 
been largely followed ever sincesthe end 
of World War II, to call the signals while 
we run the defensive plays. You cannot 
win a football game that way, you can- 
not win a diplomatic battle that way, and 
you cannot win a cold or a hot war that 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly we have learned 
at least one lesson about the modus 
operandi of the Communists in the past 
20 years. I call attention to the fact 
that every time we have called their 
hand, they have backed down. Witness 
Korea, the first and second Berlin crises, 
the Formosan Strait, and the Cuban af- 
fair to mention some instances. No, Mr. 
Speaker, the conduct of the Communists 
throughout the cold war has been to 
force the free world and particularly 
America, its chief and strongest foe, to 
become engaged in a series of brush wars, 
using their satellites as pawns. But 
when the chips are down they retreat and 
provoke trouble in new areas. 

What would the appeasers have us do? 
Would they have us to fight an unlimited 
Korean type of war with North Vietnam 
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as a sanctuary from which the enemy 
could advance, slaughter our ground 
forces and then retreat into their own 
base of operation with impunity and 
safety? Would they have this, the most 
powerful nation on the globe, await the 
time when Red China, which they parade 
before us as a mighty dragon, to accumu- 
late sufficient nuclear bombs and perfect 
the means of delivering these bombs 
while we follow the appeasement line? 

So, as one who has no time for the 
draft card burners, the appeasers, and 
those who would divide our country in 
this great time of peril, I wish to add my 
humble voice in approval of the stand 
which the President of the United States 
took this morning in his announcement 
of the renewal of the use of air power in 
support of our beleaguered ground forces. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the 
President, as the constitutional Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, 
will not be swayed by the appeasers and 
that he will use whatever firmness and 
force necessary to bring this unfortunate 
situation to a successful conclusion. I 
am confident that he will find an over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of 
this great Republic in support of him. 
But likewise, Mr. Speaker, I express the 
hope that President Johnson will realize 
that in such an effort, guns must have 
preference over butter lest we lose our 
cherished institutions to other equally as 
fatal enemies within, particularly ruin- 
ous inflation. 


PRESIDENTIAL DECISION ON BOMB- 
ING NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President has just made one of the 
most critical, one of the most crucial de- 
cisions in American history. 

We on our side of the aisle, as those on 
the other side, in fact all Americans, 
hope and pray that this decision is the 
right one. 

I know that the President did a great 
deal of soul searching in the process of 
arriving at the action he has taken. I | 
know that his top military and civilian 
advisers have given him the best infor- 
mation at their disposal. I know they 
have urged this course of action. 

It seems to me, however, that all of us 
today should be most concerned about 
the welfare of the 200,000 American mili- 
tary personnel stationed in Vietnam and 
the many thousands of others stationed 
in other parts of southeast Asia. They 
have been sent there to protect our best 
interests and the Armed Forces have 
done a superb job under most adverse 
circumstances. They deserve our strong- 
est support. They will have it. 

It seems to me that at this critical 
juncture in the history of the United 
States, regardless of our political party 
affiliation and regardless of any views we 
may have about whether we should or 
should not be in Vietnam, it is our major 
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responsibility to stand together, to close 
our ranks for the security of the Nation. 
We should pledge ourselves to that end. 


WE NEED CHINESE NATIONALIST 
TROOPS IN VIETNAM, TOO 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the action of the President in authoriz- 
ing the resumption of bombing of mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam. I am 
convinced that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Congress and the Nation’s pop- 
ulace also support this action. But let 
me turn to another aspect of the war 
which I believe deserves consideration. 
Far more than any other country, the 
United States is sending her youth and 
treasure to prevent the takeover of all of 
Asia by the Communists. Let me hasten 
to state, the forces of South Vietnam in 
that country are three times as large and 
they have fought far longer than we, but 
they are fighting for their own country. 
So, what I say is not a reflection, but a 
commendation on the efforts of the Viet- 
namese to carry on that nation’s long 
and valiant fight against communism. 
Nevertheless, the fact is inescapable that 
other nations of Asia could do much more 
to help. It is, first of all, a cause which 
is very definitely their own. Some are 
helping. Korea is contributing mean- 
ingfully in manpower. A division of 
Korean troops is performing valiantly 
and they have drawn high praise from 
American observers. 

Other Asian nations have an equal 
stake in the war. If Vietnam should fall, 
each Asian country would speedily find 
itself on the Communist timetable for 
conquest. United, the non-Communist 
forces of Asia could effectively withstand 
any effort by the Communists. But, 
some are neutral and some have shown 
Communist sympathies. U.S. State De- 
partment and Foreign Service person- 
nel have accomplished material gains by 
demonstrating to some Asian nations the 
real perils of communism. There have 
been marked improvements in the un- 
derstanding shown and the cooperation 
extended to the cause of the democracies 
by Laos and Thailand. It is to be hoped 
that a similarly positive effort will be 
made to convince other Asia countries 
of the folly of a neutralist or standoff at- 
titude toward the wave which threatens 
in time to engulf them all. 

In the field of more immediate pros- 
pects for help are the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of China. This is be- 
cause of the presence of well-trained and 
well-equipped armies in those two coun- 
tries. I have already stated that the 
Republic of Korea is participating in a 
positive way. This is even more com- 
mendable since Korea also must recog- 
nize the ever-present threat on her 
northern border from North Korea, or 
Chinese Communist forces. But, it is 
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well within reason to believe that addi- 
tional forces can be trained and made 
available in Korea for use in South Viet- 
nam or to free existing units for service 
in South Vietnam. 

The Republic of China is probably the 
most fertile source of immediately avail- 
able troops. The ostensible reason for 
the lack of participation of these forces 
is that Red China’s feelings toward the 
Republic of China are so vitriolic that 
such action might trigger an attack on 
Formosa or intervention by the Chicoms 
into South Vietnam. Very probably, the 
existence of Republic of China troops will 
always help to immobilize a number of 
Chicom troops which conceivably could 
be used in South Vietnam; however, this 
advantage, at best, is passive and static. 

How valid is the argument that the use 
of Republic of China troops will unleash 
Chicom forces, cannot be determined. 
There was no hestitation on the part of 
the Chicoms to go into Korea once allied 
forces had penetrated deeply into North 
Korea. Probably, the fact of the matter 
is that direct Chicom participation will 
not be contingent upon an excuse but 
rather dictated by the necessity of war 
or a sufficiently attractive opportunity. 

The sending of Korean forces into 
South Vietnam has not triggered such a 
response by North Koreans or Red Chi- 
nese. During the Korean war, the send- 
ing of the so-called volunteer Chicom 
troops into Korea was not predicated 
upon any of the aforesaid fears. We 
should recall that the U.S. forces under 
the United Nations auspices did not use 
Republic of China forces, Yet, there was 
no hesitation nor qualms on the part of 
the Chicoms to go into Korea when it 
suited their purposes. Both at the time 
of the Korean war and at present, allied 
forces are forgoing the services of need- 
ed, well-trained, well-equipped, Chinese 
Nationalist forces. 

It must be considered also that there 
is the likelihood that the Chinese Com- 
munists would not wish to fight the Re- 
public of China forces in the fear of mass 
desertions. Such an occurrence would 
lower the morale of their armed forces. 
History records the case of the large 
number of Chinese Communist prisoners 
of war who were not willing to be repatri- 
ated at Panmunjom. Of the 17,500 Chi- 
com prisoners of war, 14,343 chose to go 
to Taiwan and link their personal for- 
tunes with the Republic of China. Cer- 
tainly, the use of Republic of China 
troops would give heart to allied forces. 

Aside from the question of immediate 
use of these forces, it is important that 
training programs for Korean and Re- 
public of China forces be stepped up in 
anticipation that possible continued es- 
calation of war may bring about a re- 
quirement for involvement by both. 
There remains the definite possibility of 
a general war in Asia. If that should 
come, we will need all the help we can 
get and, more particularly, we will need 
immediately available help. It is not too 
early to start getting ready. The fact 
that these allies are strengthening their 
forces would carry a positive warning to 
those behind the bamboo curtain who 
may be inclined to risk general war. 
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PRESIDENTIAL DECISION ON BOMB- 
ING NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
first I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER] and also with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Ford]. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation of and 
my concurrence in the very fine discus- 
sion our Democratic whip, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas], gave over a 
national televised program yesterday. I 
believe the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs] set forth very clearly what 
our position was and is. 

I also wish to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Louisiana this morning, and to assure 
President Johnson of my support in his 
decisions to deal firmly in the crisis in 
Vietnam. 

I should also like to ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to insert in the 
RecorpD at this point a portion of my pe- 
riodic newsletter mailed last Saturday, in 
which I discussed the alternatives which 
I believe the President had, and I also 
commend the President for the action he 
did take this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 

The excerpt is as follows: 

If congressional mail is any indication, 
which I believe it is, concern over the con- 
duct of the war in Vietnam is mounting 
daily, and the President, within the next 
few days, will be forced to announce his 
decision on what our policy is to be. In my 
opinion he has two alternatives: Either step 
up the bombing to include strategic targets 
and to convince, not only the enemy, but the 
free world, that we are in this conflict to win; 
or prepare to withdraw our troops, and leave 
all of southeast Asia to be taken over by the 
Communists, 

To those who might approve or be inclined 
to support this second alternative, I can only 
remind them that by so doing we would have 
not only wasted billions that have been 
expended to date, and have sacrificed thou- 
sands of casualties, but we would not escape 
the inevitable certainty that sooner or later— 
and earlier than most people would like to 
think—we would be meeting this same enemy 
in a different area, and without the assist- 
ance and support of millions of Asians, who 
have been resisting communism by being 
willing to sacrifice the lives of loved ones in 
the eternal hope they could enjoy the free- 
dom of democracy. 

To those who believe that by escalating 
the war to include the bombing of strategic 
targets, we would be risking the triggering 
of a third world war which would involve 
the use of atomic weapons, my question is 
this: Is this risk any greater than waiting, 
possibly 5 years, until Red China becomes 
one of the world’s nuclear powers? 

I realize it is presumptuous for me, lacking 
all of the information which is available to 
President Johnson, to attempt to say what 
his decision should be, but I also think it is 
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apparent that the United States is not pre- 
pared to continue indefinitely the type of 
war in which we have been engaged, refrain- 
ing from the effective use of the weapons we 
have to inflict decisive destruction, particu- 
larly when the peace offensive in which we 
have been engaged for the past month has 
admittedly produced no results. 

In closing, may I remind those who have 
been critical of President Johnson, that he 
inherited this war from the last two admin- 
istrations, and that it was General Eisen- 
hower who made the decision which got us 
into this mess in which we are now forced 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 


PRESIDENTIAL DECISION ON BOMB- 
ING NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
time indeed has come, I believe, as some 
prior speakers have suggested, to stand 
up and be counted, 

I am pleased to be counted in support 
of the President, as one who has little 
difficulty in supporting him in virtually 
all of his domestic programs, because I 
believe he is a great humanitarian, in 
bringing to the American public many 
acts which have needed to be brought to 
them for many years. 

In the field of foreign affairs, likewise, 
I feel the President has the interest of 
mankind and a lasting and just world 
peace in his mind and on his conscience; 
and, as such, the responsibility for lead- 
ership is his and the responsibility for 
support becomes ours. 

I believe it well behooves us all to con- 
sider the consequences of our acts. 

As one who was privileged in World 
War II to serve this country in the Armed 
Forces, when it was discovered we had 
half enough infantrymen and twice too 
many Air Force personnel, I would sug- 
gest to you that the people going to North 
Vietnam are in large measure in the 
ground forces—the ist Cavalry, the 102d 
Airborne, the 25th Infantry. In the last 
war I suggest to you that the casualties 
borne by this country were of such char- 
acter that the ground forces comprised 
20 percent of our total forces and they 
suffered some 80 percent of the casualties. 

Further I would like to suggest that we 
remember that sacrifices will be called 
for and this war, as World War II was not 
won with mirrors or simply with bomb- 
ing, this war is going to require man- 
power—personnel. This personnel will 
be coming from your districts. I think 
we should support the President because 
I also think the remark of Harry Truman 
is very appropriate at this time. Mr. 
Truman once said there were many men 
in the United States that might have 
made better Presidents, but he was the 
President and the responsibility was his. 
I think the responsibility now becomes 
ours to support President Johnson in this 
time and support him, being mindful of 
the fact that sacrifices may well be and 
probably shall be called for and will oc- 
cur. We should not stand up here at 
some later date and complain of the sac- 
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rifices that are required. We are sup- 
porting this policy now, but we should be 
aware of what we are doing, and realize 
that the victory we seek cannot be won 
with mirrors. We should not be sur- 
prised if we are bogged down in a ground 
war; for some reason one is always 
“bogged down” in a ground war. 

Let us be like the farmer who knows 
there is a season for hawks and a season 
for doves and hopes there is at least one 
owl in the barn. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
DECISION TO RENEW BOMBING 
OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the others here in supporting 
the decision that the President made to- 
day to resume bombing in North Viet- 
nam. I know it is a terrible decision for 
him to have to make but I think he had 
no other course. He has tried for many 
days to bring this matter to the confer- 
ence table. The other side refused to 
talk. 

I spent some time in Vietnam this fall. 
I talked to a good many troops because 
I went up into the forests and the jungles 
where they were fighting. I can report to 
you that the morale of those troops out 
there, as far as I was able to ascertain it, 
is better than the morale of some of the 
people who are marching here and burn- 
ing draft cards and holding sit-ins and 
teach-ins here. The only complaint I 
heard out there among these troops was, 
“What is wrong with some of these people 
back home? Yes, and what is wrong with 
some Congressmen who are holding 
forums for these people to air their views 
making the North Vietnamese believe 
that we do want to quit?” Some people 
say, “Well, if we do not get out of there 
Communist China is going to come in.” 
I talked to a good many people in Hong 
Kong, Bangkok and Vietnam itself and 
almost universally they say that if we 
make it perfectly clear to Peiping that if 
they do come in that same afternoon 
their atom-bomb-making complex will 
disappear from the face of the earth, 
then they will not come in. The reason 
for that is these Chinese I talked to say— 
and some of them visit Red China occa- 
sionally—that the Chinese Communist 
leaders believe and are planning on a 50- 
year program to get enough atom bombs 
to annihilate the rest of the world. They 
will do anything to keep from having 
their atom bomb apparatus immobilized. 
They said, and I believe it is true, that if 
we make it perfectly clear to Peiping that 
the first time a Chinese soldier is found 
engaged in combat that that atom bomb 
complex will disappear—and we can 
make it disappear with one Polaris mis- 
sile—then they will think a long time 
before coming in. If they do come in I 
think we ought to use every weapon we 
have to stop them in their tracks as Mr. 
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Truman had the courage to use the ulti- 
mate weapon in the war against Japan 
and thereby save 1 million American cas- 
ualties. I do not advocate the use of any 
terrible weapon lightly. I do not want to 
see any noncombatants, women and chil- 
dren, killed. However, as the Secretary 
of State said last week, what is the differ- 
ence between a bomb dropped from an 
airplane which kills civilians and a bomb 
delivered on a bicycle or in a Renault 
which kills as high as 50 or 60 women and 
children in Saigon. I cannot make the 
distinction and I cannot get as upset as 
some of the people do who seem to have 
a double standard, 

Their attitude is that it is not fair to 
do anything to North Vietnam but it is 
perfectly fair for North Vietnam to do 
anything they want to do to the civilians 
of South Vietnam. 

I support the President in this and I 
hope the card burners and the marchers 
will also decide to close ranks and sup- 
port the United States of America. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27, I was unavoidably absent during 
rolicall No. 3. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as an in- 
dividual Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives I wrote to the President last 
week and expressed my full support in 
the event he found it necessary to resume 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 

As I stated in that letter, it is the 
President, and he alone as Commander 
in Chief who has the responsibility and 
the right to make this momentous de- 
cision. It is clear that the decision has 
been made, after the most careful anal- 
ysis of all the relevant facts at issue 
and with the deepest resolution on his 
part, not only to maintain the freedom 
and the integrity of South Vietnam but 
to seek every honorable means of restor- 
ing peace in southeast Asia. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President’s action will have the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
American people of both parties here in 
the Congress and throughout the 
country. 


PROBLEMS OF APPALACHTA 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of Appalachia have been of con- 
cern to this Congress for some time and 
we have taken a number of legislative 
actions to assist that section as well as 
other depressed areas. Therefore, I be- 
lieve you will share my pleasure in know- 
ing about one of the very fine and hope- 
ful things that is happening in my State 
as a result of some of this legislation. 

I refer specifically to the work experi- 
ence and training program which was 
started the winter of 1963-64 in 9 coun- 
ties of Kentucky and is now operating in 
19 counties. The Federal laws which 
made this program possible are the 1962 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
and the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1965. The program is designed to help 
needy families become self-suporting and 
is administered by the Welfare Admini- 
stration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in cooperation 
with the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Security. This program has 
built-in safeguards—including merit-sys- 
tem appointed personnel—to assure that 
its benefits reach those who need them 
most and that it is operated in ways that 
will help them most. 

Today, I was notified by the Welfare 
Administration that a grant of $13.4 mil- 
lion has just been approved to enable the 
nine counties, where the program started, 
to carry it on for another year. The 10 
other counties, which started later, are 
still operating on their original grants. 

I want to take just a few minutes of 
your time to tell you why the approval 
of this grant today was especially good 
news to me, why I believe it will be 
equally good news to you, and why I know 
that to several thousand families in Ken- 
tucky, it is not merely good news but 
almost literally lifesaving news. 

The people I am talking about live 
where I live in the most remote hill sec- 
tions of eastern Kentucky. Their plight 
has been my chief concern since I have 
been a Member of Congress, but every 
legislative proposal designed to provide 
programs of educational, employment, 
economic development assistance for the 
most part have been sidetracked and by- 
passed until the very recent sessions of 
the Congress. The plight of people living 
in these regions has been the focus of 
nationwide attention thanks to the excel- 
lent reportorial services of the New York 
Times and the Louisville Courier Journal 
who went into these sections and ex- 
posed the many, many families who were 
living on the razoredge of starvation. 

As I have said, I have been anxiously 
concerned about the plight of these fami- 
lies who could look forward to little more 
than more hunger, more deprivation, and 
more hopeless years of unemployment. 
Regular grant-in-aid programs fash- 
ioned for the Nation as a whole seem to 
bypass and do little for this area. As a 
consequence, I have worked actively for 
national attention to the specific prob- 
lems of the area through specific pro- 
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grams to cope with educational and eco- 
nomic needs of this isolated region of 
our Nation. A region I might add, which 
is vast in many natural resources not 
yet developed. 

Many of the mothers and fathers in 
those families could not read or write 
and their children were growing up the 
same way. You can not send ragged, 
half-sick, half-starved children off to 
school and even if you do, they are in no 
shape to learn. Other factors contribute 
to providing barriers to education not the 
least of which is the deplorable lack of 
roads. 

For over 6,000 of the most desperate 
of those families, the winter of 1966 is 
very different from the winter of 1963 
because of the work experience and 
training program. Unfortunately, that 
change has often been described by a 
phrase that distorts its real meaning— 
“happy pappies.” Let in a literal sense, 
the description is true. These men are 
happy. 

They are happy because their chil- 
dren—some 23,000 of them—go off to 
school every morning with a breakfast 
under their belts and with shoes on 
their feet and warm coats on their 
backs. Most of these families still live 
far below the poverty line of $3,000 a 
year but now they at least have the bare 
essentials. 

They are happy because they know 
that if anyone in the family is sick, he 
will get attention—and many of them 
can remember when loved ones suffered, 
perhaps even died, for lack of such 
attention. 

But most of all, these fathers are 
happy because they can look to a 
future, not just for their children, but 
for themselves. In fact, for 400 of those 
families the future has already begun 
because the men have regular jobs and 
are beginning to get ahead, like one man 
who started as stock clerk and is now 
assistant manager of the housewares 
section of a department store. 

For another 400, the future is just 
around the corner because they are al- 
ready working in firms and industries, 
training for specific jobs that are there 
waiting for them. 

An additional 500 are right behind 
these fortunate 800. They are getting 
high school equivalency certificates— 
the passport to the opportunity to equip 
themselves for the highly skilled jobs 
our economy needs to fill. 

The future is a little more distant for 
most of the rest of these families be- 
cause their handicaps are greater. For 
one thing, a great many of them lack a 
grade school education, but they are 
gaining it fast through a three-stage 
course that covers first through third 
grades in one basic course, fourth 
through sixth in another, and seventh 
and eighth grades in the third stage. 
Each man—and sometimes his wife too— 
begins at whatever stage he can handle. 

And while they are getting book learn- 
ing they are also getting job training by 
performing work that long needed doing. 
For example, they are clearing out creek 
beds so that the spring floods will no 
longer menace their homes and erode the 
soil. They are building bridges and ac- 
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cess roads so that families are less iso- 
lated, they are fixing up schools and 
other public buildings. But you may say, 
these are manual jobs—how can such 
work prepare men for the more complex 
tasks which our modern mechanized so- 
ciety demands? 

There are several answers to that ques- 
tion, but the key answer is that learning 
how to work is like getting an education— 
it has to be done in steps. Some of these 
men have grown up without ever having 
a chance to hold a regular job; others 
have been unemployed for years. Idle- 
ness takes its toll. For example, time is 
less important when a man is not busy, 
life has no routine or pattern, and stand- 
ards grow lax. The first step in prepar- 
ing these men for jobs—and it can be 
learned on almost any type of job—is 
how to be a good workman; getting to the 
job promptly, sticking with it in good or 
bad weather, accomplishing the task 
efficiently and in the least possible time. 
Good work habits and a basic education 
are the prime essentials; these must be 
mastered first, whatever one may do 
later. 

But, for many of these men, there must 
be an in-between stage of training in 
higher skills. The next step for them 
may be the manpower training and de- 
velopment program which concentrates 
on specific vocational skills. In Ken- 
tucky, these programs are running night 
and day but there still are not enough 
classrooms or enough teachers to take 
on all who are ready for this higher 
training. They have to wait their turn. 

However, beginning next month, I am 
happy to report a new development in 
the work experience and training pro- 
gram which will offer a partial solution 
to this problem for some of the men and 
at the same time improve the basic train- 
ing given to all of the men. This new 
development will add more merit-system 
appointed supervisors to visit every work 
crew and will designate the most efficient 
member of each crew as a crew boss who 
will be responsible for seeing that every 
man in the crew meets high performance 
standards. The new supervisors will 
themselves go through an intensive 
training period to make sure that they 
will set and maintain high standards for 
the crews. The crew bosses, also, will 
be trained so well, in fact, that we ex- 
pect many of these men will move di- 
rectly into foreman jobs in industry 
without ever having to go into the man- 
power development and training 
program. 

At present, the supervisors make im- 
promptu visits to every work crew at least 
three times a week to check on attend- 
ance, speed of work and other measures 
for ascertaining that the project actually 
is giving these men good work habits. 
Under the new system, the supervisors 
will be expected to be with every crew 
every day. Pride in workmanship is the 
goal and if there are any men on the 
projects now who do not have it, they are 
going to get it or lose their chance for 
the future that otherwise awaits them. 

Now I want to tell you briefly about a 
third element of these projects that may 
not be as obvious but is just as important 
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as basic education and basic work train- 
ing in bringing a permanent change in 
the lives these people. This third ele- 
ment is the attention that is being given 
to their families by the public welfare 
workers. These workers determine what 
families are eligible for the project and 
see that they get meeded medical care 
and enough money for their necessities. 
But that is just the beginning. They 
also help with a whole gamut of family 
problems and plans so that it is not just 
the man who is working toward a bright- 
er future, but the whole family sup- 
porting and reinforcing him. This is 
terribly important, because as you all 
know, a man’s family can help him climb 
or hold him down. In fact, it was this 
part of the project that made all the 
difference to one young father I happen 
to know about. He and his wife and two 
babies lived with his parents and he was 
so under the domination of his father 
that he could not make even the simplest 
decision for himself. Today, he has his 
first paying job, as a truckdriver earn- 
ing $340 a month; he has established his 
own home and while he is still on good 
terms with his parents, he runs his own 
show. 

Multiply the difference the program 
has made to this young man by the hun- 
dreds of other men and their families 
who are independent or on their way to 
independence because of it and you can 
understand why the people of Ken- 
tucky—the teachers, the doctors, the 
businessmen, just about everybody— 
think this is one of the best things that 
ever happened in this State. That is 
why they have asked for and are getting 
a grant to continue the project in the 
first 9 counties where it all started and 
why I hope I am going to have your 
wholehearted support in seeing that the 
10 other counties will have the funds to 
continue when their next grants fall 
due. This program should be expanded 
to include all needy people in eastern 
Kentucky. I am most hopeful that 
funds may be obtained to put this worthy 
program into operation throughout the 
whole of east Kentucky. 

When the people of Kentucky talk 
about the “happy pappies program,” they 
mean it in the way our Founding Fathers 
meant it when they wrote into our Con- 
stitution the right of every American to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Kentuckians see what is hap- 
pening day after day as a result of this 
program and they like what they see. 
Typical of the many local reports that 
constantly reach me through the press 
of Kentucky is this one from the Licking 
Valley Courier which I have asked to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD so that you and others may read it: 
MorGAn’s “HAPPY Pappy” PROGRAM: AID TO 

ROADS, SCHOOLS, STREETS— WORKERS GET 

SCHOOLING AT THE SAME TIME 

(By Earl Kinner, Jr.) 

Subject of both praise and criticism and 
the butt of many jokes, the work experience 
and training program, started here last June 
for unemployed fathers, has made possible 
the completion of many worthwhile public 
projects that otherwise would have gone un- 
done or would have had to wait due to lack 
of public funds. 
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These projects range from bridge building 
and road and culvert repair on county roads 
by work crews assigned to the county gov- 
ernment, to major repairs made on public 
school buildings and other public property 
by crews assigned to the county school board 
and to the city government in West Liberty. 

One hundred and seventy-one unemployed 
fathers now are participating in the pro- 
gram, which is financed by the Federal Office 
of Economic Opportunity and administered 
in Kentucky by the State department of 
public assistance. 

Patterned after the old WPA program 
which provided work for jobless people, the 
work experience and training program differs 
in that it is designed to help break the so- 
called poverty cycle by teaching out-of-work 
fathers new skills—skills that will enable 
them to get and hold steady jobs. 

To do this the program provides partici- 
pants with on-the-job training on a number 
of public and private projects. And to en- 
hance their chances of becoming full-time 
members of the labor force, participants with 
low educational levels are required to attend 
classes in basic education. Others are of- 
fered classes on the high school level, and 
vocational training is planned for others. 


PROJECTS IN MORGAN NUMBER 32 


Work experience and training program 
participants in this county—many of whom 
are Classified as potential welfare cases—are 
employed on a total of 32 public and private 
projects. 

For their labor and time spent in class, 
participants are paid a subsistence wage of 
$1.25 an hour. 

Work on public projects—at which the ma- 
jority of the participants are employed—in- 
cludes road repair, beautification of public 
property, custodial work in public buildings, 
etc. 


Under the program, governmental units 
with approved projects on which to utilize 
work experience and training program work- 
ers are allotted the required number of men, 
and then are responsible for providing the 
workers with jobs, tools, and supervision. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity foots 
the payroll. 

Participants working on private employer 
projects are given 90 days of on-the-job train- 
ing by businesses seeking additional trained 
employees. During the 90 days of training, 
the trainee is paid $1.25 an hour by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Under this part 
of the program, the employer must agree to 
consider hiring the trainee at the end of the 
90-day training period. 

In Morgan, 50 men are assigned to the 
county government, 70 are assigned to the 
board of education, the city of West Liberty 
has 15 men assigned, and the State highway 
department has 12 assigned for work on pub- 
lic projects. 

Keeping the workers busy on worthwhile 
projects is the direct responsibility of the 
heads of the local governmental units, the 
county judge, the mayor, the superintendent 
of schools, and the highway department 
chief. 

These officials are responsible for deter- 
mining work projects, naming timekeepers, 
and assigning competent foremen to instruct 
and direct the workers assigned to them. 

A local supervisor, employed by the public 
assistance department, keeps a close check 
on the activities of workers assigned to the 
sponsoring agencies to see that they have 
adequate supervision and are performing 
their jobs satisfactorily. The county super- 
visor in Morgan is Kenneth Barker, of Can- 
nel City. 

Unemployed fathers participating on pri- 
vate employer projects number 24 at the pres- 
ent time. They are under the employers’ 
supervision and are learning trades such as 
auto body repair, meat cutting, carpentry, 
etc. Barker also keeps tab on the progress 
being made by these workers. 
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PROGRAM CRITICIZED 

Praiseworthy in its goals, the program 
nonetheless is the subject of criticism— 
evidenced in part by the term “happy pap- 
pies” which has been tacked onto its title. 

Many applaud the program’s goals, but feel 
that the benefits being gained from the pro- 
gram do not justify the cost. Some feel that 
participating fathers—particularly those who 
work on public projects—aren't really learn- 
ing enough to make them employable once 
they leave the program. And, too, they feel 
that the work being done on public projects is 
of little value and that more should be done. 

“They've whitewashed plenty of trees and 
swept out plenty of classrooms, but what else 
have they accomplished?” one person asked. 

Many farmers also feel that a growing lack 
of day labor to help out on the farm is partly 
the result of the available supply of this type 
of labor going into the work experience and 
training program where the pay is higher 
than many farmers can afford to equal. 

Barker admits the program hasn't always 
worked out in practice the way it’s supposed 
to on paper. Particularly vexing to Barker is 
the fact that though most have done satis- 
factorily, some men assigned to private em- 
ployer traineeship projects haven't performed 
as well as expected. 

“But the goal of the program is to make 
steady wage earners of these people,” he says. 
“And for some of these men, learning work 
skills will have to wait until basic work habits 
are learned. Many of these men could not 
read or write when they started in the pro- 
gram. Many—for various reasons—had never 
held a steady job or drawn a steady wage. 

“These people must first learn the essen- 
tial basic work habits; punctuality, per- 
sistence, neatness, the necessity of following 
instructions, and to read, write, and count 
before they progress to the learning of specific 
skills.” 

To help participants learn these skills, the 
county board of education, with grants from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, provides 
basic education classes and one high school 
class for work experience and training par- 
ticipants. 

One hundred and thirty-nine of the unem- 
ployed fathers are enrolled in the basic edu- 
cation classes taught 6 hours a week at five 
locations in the county. Seven have been 
studying high school courses. 

Twenty-four who have sufficient schooling, 
work only and do not attend classes. It is 
hoped that some of these can be enrolled in 
a vocational training class currently in the 
planning stage. 

FEELS CRITICISM UNJUSTIFIED 


Scott Fugate of Index, regional supervisor 
in charge of work experience and training in 
Morgan and five other counties, feels that 
much of the criticism leveled at the program 
is unjustified. “After all, men who are ca- 
pable of doing skilled work unaided have no 
business on this program,” he said. 

“To be eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram, an applicant must first of all be an 
unemployed father who has been out of work 
for at least 90 days, ineligible to draw unem- 
ployment insurance, and unable to get a 
steady job.” The typical participant, he 
pointed out, has no more than a fourth or 
fifth grade education, usually has never held 
a steady job, and is the father of four to five 
children. 

Fugate pointed out that the typical par- 
ticipant is started out on one of the public 
work crews. When private employer 
traineeship openings present themselves, the 
worker who has demonstrated good work 
habits, and gained in capability is given 
the nod. 

“After a worker progresses to a traineeship 
position, we begin to feel the program is ac- 
complishing something. At the end of his 
90 days of training, it is hoped that he will 
be accomplished enough to leave the pro- 
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gram and hold down a full-time job,” Fu- 
gate said. 

Workers on the public work crews have no 
set period of time to complete their training, 
but Fugate said the goal of the program is 
at the end of 2 to 3 years to have every man 
currently on the program employed at regular 
jobs. 

WORKERS MUST ACCEPT JOB OFFERS 

In answer to one charge frequently heard 
that participants won't leave the program to 
accept employment when it is offered, Fugate 
had this to say: 

“Applicants are required to register at the 
nearest employment service office and are 
required to accept any bona fide job offer 
provided the wage offered is equal to the pre- 
valling wage scale in that field, and also pro- 
vided the applicant is physically able to hold 
down a job.” Fugate emphasized that par- 
ticipants in the program are absolutely re- 
quired to accept part-time job offers from 
farmers to help harvest tobacco. 

No applicant, however, is required to accept 
a job offer if the job includes unusual health 
hazards, Fugate explained. 

He also pointed out that work experience 
and training program workers are not per- 
mitted to work on jobs that compete with 
private businesses. Work experience and 
training program workers may patch a hole 
in the pavement but they can’t build a 
street,” he explained. “Only in cases where 
governmental units can prove they haven’t 
enough funds to hire the job done can work 
experience and training program workers 
tackle a major construction job.” 


CRITICS AGREE PROGRAM GOOD IN ONE RESPECT 


Both Fugate and Barker feel that one of 
the greatest benefits of the program is the 
good influence it has on the families of par- 
ticipating fathers. And even critics of the 
program agree on this. 

To remain on the program, participating 
fathers are absolutely required to keep their 
children in school—perhaps the first big step 
in breaking the cycle of poverty in some 
families. 

Under the program participants must at 
least make an effort. If they fail to show up 
for work they don’t get paid. And repeated 
absences can get a man dropped from the 
program. 

“This provides an incentive to maintain 
regular work habits, thus setting a good ex- 
ample for their children to follow,” Barker 
said. 

Commenting on a frequently heard charge 
that the work crews don’t do enough worth- 
while work, both Fugate and Barker felt that 
since the heads of governmental units em- 
ploying the crews are responsible for finding 
work for the men, citizens who feel worth- 
while projects are being neglected should 
call them to the attention of the appro- 
priate local governmental head. 

These officials are the county judge, the 
mayor, the highway chief in Morgan and the 
superintendent of schools. 


MANY PROJECTS COMPLETED 


Actually, the work experience and training 
program workers have accomplished much 
more than whitewashing trees and sweeping 
out public buildings. Some of the major 
jobs completed by participants in the pro- 
gram thus far include: 

Work crews assigned to the county, besides 
clearing rights-of-ways along county roads 
and helping with maintenance of public 
buildings have built and repaired bridges at 
numerous places in the county, including: 
building new bridges to replace old ones 
washed out by flocds on Hollar Poplar Creek 
Road near Wrigley, repaired bridges at 
Lower Long Branch, helped repair bridge on 
Nickell Fork of Grassy, helped the highway 
department crews put in culverts at various 
locations, including the Pine Grove Road 
and the Spaws Creek Road near West Liberty 
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and on the Straight Creek-Big Mandy Road 
in the eastern part of Morgan and on the 
Upper Long Branch Road between Ezel and 
Grassy Creek. Astor Barker of Caney is 
timekeeper and foreman of the 50-man 
county crew. 

Crews working for the board of education 
have completed major projects at Ezel School, 
Cannel City School, and Crockett School. 
At Ezel workers have fixed and painted floors, 
cleaned up grounds, painted inside and out- 
side of most buildings, refinished old worn 
out desks, and in one major construction job 
converted an unused furnace room into a 
badly needed classroom. 

At Cannel City, crews have converted a 
hallway and adjoining classroom into a 
lunchroom and moved the kitchen from a 
dark, cubbyhole to a large room adjoining 
the dining room. Students previously had 
been eating at tables set up in the school 
auditorium. At Cannel City, workers also 
have remodeled a Project Hope center for 
preschool children, adding plumbing, and 
restrooms as well as painting and remodeling 
to suit the convenience of tots enrolled at 
the center. 

At Crockett, a crew working under the 
direction of Principal Forrest Lacy, has re- 
roofed the building, a job that had been in 
desperate need of attention for years. In 
addition, they have cleared the grounds, 
helped correct a serious drainage problem, 
painted inside and outside the buildings, 
constructed tables for the lunchroom among 
other things. 

Other crews are assigned to the schools 
at West Liberty and help with custodial work 
and landscaping and other jobs. 

Rex Lacy is general supervisor of the board 
of education crews and directs most major 
jobs. Principals of the various schools act 
as timekeepers, and direct supervision is also 
provided by other regular school personnel. 

City crews, under the direction of Ora Jeff 
Williams, foreman and timekeeper, have 
cleaned out every ditch line and culvert in 
West Liberty, repaired streets, and helped 
in the sanitation and water and sewer de- 
partments. One major task, recently com- 
pleted, and one that certainly needed doing, 
was cleaning the city dump and surrounding 
area. Workmen have cleared the drive to the 
dump of unsightly debris, graveled the drive, 
gathered and burned trash in one spot, and 
built a wide unloading area. Formerly trucks 
and cars did not have enough room to turn 
after unloading trash at the dump. 

Most of the jobs would have gone undone 
or would have had to wait had it not been for 
the program. 

But in the long run, only time will tell 
how successful the new program will be in 
teaching participants to actually become 
steady wage earners. The 24 who currently 
have progressed to traineeships is not a large 
percentage of the 171 on the program. 

And always there is the possibility that a 
private employer will be tempted to take ad- 
vantage of the program to obtain free labor 
for some menial task under the pretext of 
teaching the worker specific work skills. 

In the end much of the program’s future 
value to the public will depend on the alert- 
ness of officials in finding worthwhile jobs 
for the men, and citizens in calling attention 
to jobs that need doing. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s announcement to resume 
the bombing of North Vietnam is sym- 
bolic of this Nation’s determination to 
keep its commitment in southeast Asia. 
President Johnson has kept all doors to 
negotiations open in an effort to bring 
about a peaceful settlement to the prob- 
lems of South Vietnam. Yet the Com- 
munist aggressors have both rejected and 
maligned his repeated pleas for peace. 
In the face of their unwillingness to dis- 
cuss on any level the complex problems 
which the world is faced with, President 
Johnson has made the right decision. 

During the lull in U.S. bombing the 
Communists have been given the chance 
to repair damage and replenish supplies 
which had been destroyed by previous 
American raids. The current U.S. ef- 
forts should spare no military target of 
strategic importance. I urge the Presi- 
dent to render ineffective the vital North 
Vietnamese supply port of Haiphong. 

The port of Haiphong should not be- 
come a sanctuary as the Yalu River did in 
North Korea. The port of Haiphong is 
currently the main port of supply for the 
aggressive forces of North Vietnam and 
so long as it continues to be the conduit 
of aggression, it should receive priority 
on and be rendered inopera- 

ve. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
prove of this decision of the President to 
resume the bombing, but I think it ought 
to be given an assessment of actually 
what it is. Despite all the leaks from 
the White House during the past few 
days about all the To be or not to be“ 
soliloquizing going on down there, I do 
not think it is anything that we should 
go into emotional orbit about. The pro- 
longed “Be kind to Hanoi week” which 
stretched out to 5 weeks and 2 days sim- 
ply did not accomplish its objective. It 
was a failure and it was time to stop it 
and take another tack. And, now that 
we are going to do so I think we should 
also take realistic stock of the success or 
failure of the bombing as it was carried 
on up to the Christmas holidays. It was 
supposed to, first, slow down the infiltra- 
tion of North Vietnamese military units 
into the South and, second, raise the 
price of the war in the North to the point 
where they would determine to cease 
their aggressions. That bombing failed 
utterly to accomplish either of those two 
purposes. So the score so far is two 
failures in a row and again I say it is 
nothing to go into a state of euphoria 
about as so much of this Presidential 
adulation seems to indicate. 

Instead we had better do some hard 
thinking about what kind of bombing 
we ought to be doing from here on out 
to accomplish the objectives we have set 
instead of failing to accomplish them. 
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If we are thinking about doing some- 
thing which will discourage them from 
doing the things the President, Secre- 
tary McNamara, and Secretary Rusk say 
we are trying to discourage them from 
doing, we should realistically admit that 
the use of TNT bombs on targets we 
have thus far selected has failed of its 
purpose. A repetition of that kind of 
action should not prove any more suc- 
cessful in the future than it has been in 
the past. I am not thinking in terms of 
blowing up Hanoi and Haiphong or 
using atom bombs, but I am thinking in 
terms of using some intelligent analysis 
to determine what kind of targets are 
meaningful to those people and using 
some creative imagination to determine 
what kind of ammunition should be used 
against those targets to succeed in 
achieving our purpose. Both the targets 
and the ammunition may turn out to be 
quite unconventional. I shall say more 
about them in the near future. The 
point I want to make now is that if civil- 
ians in Washington are going to insist 
on running this war without paying any 
attention to the advice of the military, 
then they should start to make sense 
about the way we fight it and stop mis- 
managing it before they turn it into a 
fiasco. ‘They should stop fighting the 
last war, which this one is not. They 
should stop thinking about the war as a 
conventional war which it is not and 
start thinking about it as the unconven- 
tional war it is. If they do so intelli- 
gently and imaginatively, that will bring 
us victory and we will not have to fight 
forever to get it. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO, 371) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The record of American accomplish- 
ments in aeronautics and space during 
1965 shows it to have been the most suc- 
cessful year in our history. 

More spacecraft were orbited than in 
any previous year. Five manned Gem- 
ini flights were successfully launched. 

Our astronauts spent more hours in 
space than were flown by all of our 
manned spacecraft until 1965. Ten as- 
tronauts logged a total of 1,297 hours, 42 
minutes in space. 

The five manned flights successfully 
achieved included a walk in space, and 
the first rendezyous between two manned 
spacecrafts. 


A scientific spacecraft completed a 
325-million-mile, 228-day trip to Mars. 
Mariner 4 thereby gave mankind its first 
closeup view of another planet. 

The Ranger series, begun in 1961, 
reached its zenith with two trips to the 
moon that yielded 13,000 closeup pic- 
tures of that planet. The entire Ranger 
series produced 17,000 photographs of 
the moon’s surface which are being 
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a now by experts throughout the 
world. 

Equally important were the contribu- 
tions of our space program to life here 
on earth. Launching of Early Bird, the 
first commercial communication satellite 
brought us measurably closer to the goal 
of instantaneous communication between 
all points on the globe. Research and de- 
velopment in our space program con- 
tinued to speed progress in medicine, in 
weather prediction, in electronics—and, 
indeed, in virtually every aspect of Amer- 
ican science and technology. 

As our space program continues, the 
impact of its developments on everyday 
life becomes daily more evident. It con- 
tinues to stimulate our education, im- 
prove our material well-being, and 
broaden the horizons of knowledge. It is 
also a powerful force for peace. 

The space program of the United 
States today is the largest effort ever un- 
dertaken by any nation to advance the 
frontiers of human knowledge. What we 
are discovering and building today will 
help solve many of the great problems 
which an increasingly complex and 
heavily populated world will face tomor- 
row. 

The year 1965—the year of Gemini, 
Ranger, and Mariner—is a brilliant pref- 
ace to the coming years of Apollo, sta- 
tions in space, and voyages to the planets. 
I have great pride and pleasure in trans- 
mitting this remarkable record to the 
Congress that, through its enthusiastic 
support, has made possible. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE Howse, January 31, 1966. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 372) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Isaid in my state of the Union message 
this year that, “We must change to mas- 
ter change.” 

Failing that, this Nation will surely 
become a casualty to the relentless tide 
of history. For in assessing our pros- 
pects, we must remember that mankind 
faces not one but many possible futures. 
Which future our children’s children en- 
joy—or endure—depends in large meas- 
ure on our ability to adjust to the needs 
of the times. 

But change comes not of itself. Nei- 
ther the requirement for change nor the 
desire for change will see us through. 
In a complex world—growing more com- 
plex every year—only knowledge can 
keep us apace. 

We must achieve a better understand- 
ing of our environment and our place in 
that environment. 

We must continue to unlock the secrets 
of the earth below us, the sea around us, 
and the heavens above us. 
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And we must intensify our search 
into the very meaning of life itself. 

It is not too much to say that every 
aspect of our lives will be affected by 
the success of this effort. The military 
and economic strength of our Nation, and 
the health, the happiness, and the wel- 
fare of our citizens all are profoundly 
influenced by the limits—and potentiali- 
ties—of our scientific program. 

In the furtherance of this program, no 
organization, agency or institution has 
had a more profound or lasting influence 
than the National Science Foundation. 
The establishment of this Foundation by 
the Congress, 15 years ago, was one of the 
soundest investments this Nation ever 
made. 

In the field of basic research, many of 
the major scientific breakthroughs of 
our time would have been impossible—or 
at the very least, much longer in com- 
ing—had it not been for National Science 
Foundation grants in the basic sciences. 

In the field of education, it is enough 
to say that more than half of all our high 
school teachers have now received vital 
refresher training through the Founda- 
tion’s education program. 

In the classrooms, the Foundation has 
played a major role in modernizing 
scientific curricula to make them respon- 
sive to our age. 

And in a more recent activity, the 
Foundation has launched a program to 
strengthen the science departments of 
many of our smaller universities 
throughout the Nation by providing new 
laboratories, modern equipment, and fel- 
lowships to promising graduate students. 

It should be emphasized that the role 
of the National Science Foundation is to 
aid, not to arbitrate. But through its 
aid—skillfully administered and intel- 
ligently applied—it has brought Ameri- 
can science to a new level of excellence. 

This, the 15th Annual Report of the 
National Science Foundation, reflects 
another year of scientific growth and 
progress, and I am pleased to commend 
it to the attention of the Congress. It 
oe the past and illuminates the fu- 

ure. 

It is the story of change—to master 
change. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 29, 1966. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE OREN HARRIS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Honorable Oren Harris: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I have the solemn 
duty to inform you that I have this day 
transmitted to the Honorable Orval E. Fau- 
bus, Governor of Arkansas, my resignation 
as a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from the Fourth District of 
Arkansas, effective at the close of business 
February 2, 1966. 

Although I look forward to assuming a 
new status in life as Federal judge of the 
Eastern and Western Districts of Arkansas, 
it is with deep feeling that I leave the House 
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of Representatives. I am grateful for the 
privilege of the association during my years 
in this great institution. It has been a rich 
and rewarding experience for Mrs. Harris and 
me, which we shall always cherish. 

May the providence of God sustain you and 
every Member throughout the years ahead. 

Humbly and gratefully, I remains always 

Sincerely yours, 
OREN HARRIS, 
Member of Congress. 
Enclosure, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. Orvat E. FAUBUS, 
Governor, State of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

My Dear Governor: It is with mixed feel- 
ings and a sense of pride that I hereby ten- 
der to you my resignation as a Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States from the Fourth District 
of Arkansas, effective at the close of busi- 
ness February 2, 1966. This is pursuant to 
our understanding when I visited with you in 
the hospital in Little Rock, December 21, 
1965. 

As you are aware, I will become U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts of Arkansas at 11 a.m. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 3, in my hometown, El Dorado, Ark. 

Iam humbly grateful for the special hon- 
or and privilege of having served our State 
and district in the Congress for these 25 years 
and 1 month. It has been a joy to me and 
my family to have had the association dur- 
ing these years, which we shall ever cherish, 

I want to thank you for the courtesies you 
have always extended to me, as well as the 
cooperation in our efforts to serve the people 
of our State of Arkansas. 

With genuine respect and esteem, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
OREN Harris, ~“ 
Member of Congress. 


RESUMPTION OF BOMBING 
IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. GALLAWAY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend the President on his decision to 
resume bombing over North Vietnam 
feeling that under the circumstances, 
this was the right and only choice to 
make. This Nation sincerely wants 
peace, but knows full well that appease- 
ment is not the answer. Only through 
strength and firmness in the face of ag- 
gression can we truly achieve the peace 
we seek, and therefore I am convinced 
that this decision is a necessary and posi- 
tive step toward winning the war. More- 
over, this action is needed to back up the 
efforts of our fighting men. I have long 
said that in committing vast numbers of 
troops to fight and die in Vietnam, we 
are honor and duty bound to back them 
up in every way we can. Let us hope that 
this decision is only a first step toward 
the full military backing needed to win 
this war, and that it will be followed by a 
further step—the closing of Haiphong— 
that is so vital to victory in Asia. : 
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NO CUTRATE BENEFITS FOR OUR 
VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee faces 
a large stack of bills that have been re- 
cently introduced relating to proposed 
benefits for what is improperly described 
as our cold war veterans. In some re- 
cent remarks on the floor of the House, 
I urged upon the chairman and members 
of that committee that the time had come 
for more action and less talk both by the 
committee and the Congress, to provide 
too long delayed benefits for those who 
are now serving in some hot spots of the 
cold war. 

Our Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
a big job, if it does nothing more than 
compare the provisions of more than 100 
such bills already introduced in the 89th 
Congress, Very few of these bills are 
identical. They differ as to effective 
dates, eligibility, termination dates, and 
the extent of benefits provided. 

The several bills can be divided into 
two general classes, First is a group of 
bills that follow S. 9, sponsored by Sena- 
tor YarsoroucH, which has already 
passed the Senate and which would pro- 
vide benefits for all veterans who served 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1967, who have been released under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable and who 
have served for a period of more than 
180 days. Under this kind of bill, the 
benefits for education and training would 
be related to length of service. As a rule 
of thumb, the formula for entitlement for 
education and training would be 1% days 
of schooling for each day served since 
induction. In other words, 2 years of 
service would earn the maximum of 36 
months as a period of education or train- 
ing to which an eligible veteran would be 
entitled. Such a formula would seem to 
be fair and equitable and even a lesser 
formula which provides 1 day’s education 
for 1 day’s service could not be the sub- 
ject of strenuous objection. 

Over in another category is a classifi- 
cation of bills which generally follow 
H.R. 1006 which provides only limited 
benefits to persons serving in combat 
zones after January 1, 1962. In other 
words, benefits are limited under this 
class of bills to those post-Korean vet- 
erans who have served 90 days of active 
duty in a combat zone. These proposals 
are called the “hot spot” bills. The so- 
called administration bills heretofore in- 
troduced by request are described as low- 
cost bills, in that they would limit the 
cost to approximately $100 million for 
the first year. The so-called high-priced 
bills would require expenditures of up to 
$275 million for the first year. These 
would not be limited to education and 
job training, but would include housing 
benefits, hospital benefits, job counsel- 
ing, placement rights, numerous other 
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readjustment benefits, including service- 
connected compensation at wartime 
rates, specially equipped automobiles for 
those who have lost use of a limb, and 
specially built homes designed for those 
confined to a wheel chair. 

As we observed at the beginning of 
these remarks, it is the content or sub- 
stance of these bills that is important 
rather than any particular title that may 
be affixed to any of them. Some are 
called Combat Veterans Equalization 
Benefits Act. Some are titled Cold War 
Readjustment Assistance Act. Others 
are called Vietnam Era Veterans Read- 
justment Act. But, again, the name or 
title is not nearly so important as the 
provisions contained for eligibility and 
the range of benefits granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think very much 
argument is needed to underscore the 
necessity that some sort of veterans 
benefit bill for those now serving should 
receive early approval. It should be a 
bill which will contain comprehensive 
veteran benefits. These thousands upon 
thousands of our young Americans who 
are subject to compulsory draft have 
been required to interrupt their civilian 
pursuits. They should receive benefits 
comparable to those received by veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Yet, since January 31, 1955, which was 
the cutoff date for eligibility under the 
Korean Gl bill, about the only assistance 
the Federal Government has offered 
these post-Korean veterans is unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

It is high time to right this inequitable 
situation. Those who now serve in our 
Armed Forces are being called upon to 
share a disproportionate burden of citi- 
zenship. While they serve, others near 
their age go on preparing for occupa- 
tional and professional careers. Enact- 
ment of a bill providing for some benefits 
is nothing more or less than an act of 
justice toward those who are sacrificing 
civilian gain for military duty. 

Opponents object to the cost. Those 
who argue for a slowdown in domestic 
spending contend that no new programs 
should be begun, yielding high priority to 
funding for Vietnam. Yet these same 
persons forget that the cost of an edu- 
cation and training program for today’s 
servicemen should properly be viewed as 
just one of the necessary costs of the 
current war. While on the subject of 
the costs, there is a temptation to con- 
sider such cost as an outlay that may 
never be returned rather than an in- 
vestment that will yield big returns. It 
is true the original GI bill involved an 
outlay of over $15 billion, yet it has since 
been proven that this bill actually “cost” 
the taxpayers nothing. It has been 
demonstrated that it generated over $20 
billion of new income and that those 
who were educated, according to the 
Census Bureau estimates, are now paying 
an extra $1 billion a year in Federal in- 
come taxes because of added earnings 
directly traceable to their education 
made possible by the GI bill. 

On the 20th anniversary of the orig- 
inal GI bill, which was called the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
Statistics show this bill helped produce 
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460,000 engineers, 360,000 teachers, 197,— 
000 in the health field, and 150,000 scien- 
tists, as well as 699,000 in business ad- 
ministration and 2,500,000 skilled crafts- 
men in the trades and industrial pursuits. 

If the figure of $1 billion a year in 
new or additional income taxes paid be- 
cause of the GI bill is correct, then on 
the 20th anniversary of the bill, this 
would mean $20 billion in new income 
from the 7.8 million veterans who re- 
ceived benefits of some kind. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to pre- 
pare for immediate introduction a bill 
which contains a range of benefits com- 
parable to those provided for World 
War II and Korean veterans. My bill 
will propose more liberal eligibility pro- 
visions than the combat or hot-spot bills, 
with an effective date nearer the Korean 
cutoff than most that have been thus far 
submitted. 

While it is understandable that greater 
benefits should be provided for those 
serving in “hot spots,” it is very disap- 
pointing that a program should be lim- 
ited only to such veterans as the admin- 
istration measure would propose. Re- 
member, these young men had no con- 
trol or choice over the area to which they 
were assigned. Remember also we plan 
to spend several billion more dollars on 
our race to the moon. We have already 
allocated over 81½ billion for the anti- 
poverty program. It has been an- 
nounced we plan to continue our costly 
foreign aid program. Then why is it 
we cannot find a way to provide gen- 
erous benefits to these young men who 
are sent to support our foreign policy 
and respect for our flag. 

The question might well be asked, Is 
it not wiser to spend national funds to 
help a man receive an education than it 
is to give him a relief check later as an 
untrained and uneducated person who 
cannot find a job? The burden of mili- 
tary service does not fall on all alike. 
The very least a grateful nation can do, 
in my judgment, for these young vet- 
erans who have lost time from their nor- 
mal lives in order to serve their country, 
is to provide benefits that they may equip 
themselves to reenter the mainstream of 
life and live as Americans should—free, 
productive, and self-supporting. 

This Congress must meet its respon- 
sibility to our returning veterans as 
earlier Congresses have done. The time 
has come for less talk and more action. 
Now is the time to get on with the job 
of passing a good GI bill. Above all, let 
us pass a bill that is not a cutrate piece 
of legislation, watered down by admin- 
istration proposals to omit home or farm 
loan provisions and omit also on-the-job 
or on-the-farm training provisions. 
May there be no radical departure from 
the time-honored philosophy expressed 
in the previous GI bills which provided 
generous benefits for a man’s willingness 
to put his life on the line for his Nation. 


FEDERAL ACTION NEEDED TO 
CRACK DOWN ON HIGHWAY 
DEATHS 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve for 7 years as chair- 
man of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Safety, and I am heartened to see that 
the programs we initiated then, such as 
the driver education program, have 
served as models for many other States. 
But there is a clear need for Federal 
action in this area, too, and if we want 
to make the 89th Congress a truly his- 
toric session, we must enact legislation 
to eliminate the carnage on our high- 
ways. 

There is a definite need for a Federal 
role here, for if ever there was an in- 
terstate instrument it is the automobile. 
Clearly, action at the national level is 
needed to effectively supplement State 
efforts. I have introduced legislation 
to provide a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram to attack the mass murder on our 
roads which claims the lives of 1,000 
Americans every week. And I urge my 
colleagues to join in solving this appall- 
ing and ever mounting problem. 

My bill, H.R. 9629, is a broad measure 
designed to provide the States with the 
Federal assistance they require. The 
bill establishes a traffic safety center 
in the Department of Commerce and 
assigns it the responsibility for coordi- 
nating all Federal and State efforts 
toward mitigating traffic accidents. It 
provides incentives for States to estab- 
lish and improve motor vehicle inspec- 
tion and driver education programs; 
promotes research and development nec- 
essary for the production of safer cars; 
and lays the groundwork for standardiz- 
ing minimum safety requirements, traffic 
control devices, accident reporting, and 
driver licensing. In addition, the bill 
would create an Advisory Council on 
Highway Traffic Safety, consisting of ex- 
perts in the field, to assist in drafting of 
national standards. 

This legislation is a companion bill to 
S. 2231, introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Risicorr—a great leader in the 
cause of traffic safety—and cosponsored 
by Senators BARTLETT, Lone of Missouri, 
MonpaLe, and Typines. I think that the 
need for Federal action in this area, 
which we have recognized and advocated, 
has been clearly corroborated by the in- 
tensive investigation of the American 
Trial Lawyers’ Association. I can highly 
commend to my colleagues, and to all 
who are concerned with this problem, the 
association’s excellent study, “Stop Mur- 
der by Motor,” which was just released 
this month. I salute the association’s 
president, Mr. Joseph Kelner, for this 
outstanding example of public service, 
in this critical area. And I strongly 
urge the House Public Works Committee 
and the Senate Commerce Committee to 
schedule early hearings on this im- 
portant legislation. 

One simply cannot exaggerate the 
havoc and the human misery wrought 
by traffic accidents. More Americans 
have been killed on our highways in the 
last 25 years—1,510,000—than have died 
in all the wars from the Revolution up 
to Vietnam—605,000. In 1964 alone, 1.7 
million Americans were injured in traffic 
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accidents—precisely the same number as 
the total hospital beds in the entire 
United States. Latest statistics show 
that last year’s deaths on U.S. highways 
totaled over 50,000. These ever-grow- 
ing figures are outrageous, but they are 
starkly realistic and something must be 
done about it. The time for bold and 
forward-looking action is long overdue, 
and we must not lose any time in making 
an all-out attack on the highway death 
toll. 

The National Highway Trafic Safety 
Center, which my bill seeks to establish, 
would work with the States in develop- 
ing adequate standards of vehicle safety, 
strict licensing and inspection require- 
ments, and driver education programs 
for secondary schools. In 1962-63, only 
60 percent of our public schools offered 
driver education programs, and only 24 
States provided financial support to these 
programs. When one considers that 
about 8,000 children of secondary school 
age reach driving age daily, I think it be- 
comes clear that a more determined ef- 
fort is required to afford them the in- 
struction they need and deserve. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
must take the lead in establishing uni- 
form safety standards for automobiles, 
as it has for airplanes and trains. The 
recent contribution of $10 million by the 
auto industry, to the Highway Safety Re- 
search Institute at the University of 
Michigan, evidences its recognition of 
the fact that more work needs to be done 
in the promotion of motor vehicle safety. 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON has observed 
that 87 percent of all accidents occur at 
speeds of 35 miles per hour and below, 
and that countless lives could be saved 
each year if cars were equipped with 
such modest devices as collapsible steer- 
ing columns, shoulder harnesses, and 
doors which would remain closed in a 
crash. Senator NELSON has long and 
actively sponsored legislation to promote 
the production of safer cars, and I be- 
lieve that his bills, too, represent the 
kind of responsible, progressive action 
which is needed at the Federal level. 

Mr. Speaker, there is obviously no 
panacean solution to this grievous prob- 
lem, but a number of excellent measures 
have been introduced in this Congress, 
all of which take cognizance of the need 
for imaginatively conceived and vigor- 
ously implemented Federal action. The 
need for Federal action is clear beyond 
doubt; the nature of this action may re- 
quire more precise delineation. I believe, 
however, that my bill and those intro- 
duced in the Senate, go a long way to- 
ward defining the role which the Federal 
Government should be playing, and are 
specific and thoughtful enough to war- 
rant the immediate attention of the ap- 
propriate committees. 


VIETNAM—LET US CLOSE THE 
CREDIBILITY GAP 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Largp] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, leaks from 
the White House—the principal source 
of information these past weeks on de- 
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velopments in Vietnam—indicated last 
week that the administration planned to 
return to the policy of bombing selected 
targets in North Vietnam. The public 
relations campaign for this reversal of 
policy got underway with a conference 
at the White House between administra- 
tion policymakers and leaders of the Con- 
gress followed by the announcement 
from anonymous informed sources that 
most congressional leaders “are taking 
* a harder position than when they went 
home after the last session.” 

Some reports suggest that American 
troop strength in Vietnam will be more 
than doubled and could exceed by 60 per- 
cent or more the number of troops sent 
by this Nation to Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, I worry—as do our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle—about 
the conduct of this tragic war in Viet- 
nam—about the unexplained shifts of 
policy, the starting and stopping of 
bombing in the North, the failure to 
make any real progress after the com- 
mitment of 200,000 American troops, the 
uncertainty about our objectives, the 
failure to divulge information which 
those who sacrifice in this war have a 
right to be told, and the gap between 
what they are told and reality. 

After the decision was made to escalate 
this war on the ground, along with others 
of both major parties, I have made pub- 
lic suggestions such as a Kennedy-type 
quarantine of North Vietnam. My pur- 
pose, whenever I have made such policy 
suggestions, has been to urge a course 
that would safeguard the freedom and 
independence of South Vietnam with a 
minimum loss of American lives. No one 
can argue against a policy that would 
value the lives of our gallant servicemen 
so highly that not one soldier, not one 
sailor, nor one airman would be unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. I hope and pray that 
the administration will seek to minimize 
American casualties in southeast Asia. 

On this point serious doubts have been 
expressed by responsible public spokes- 
men. For example, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Curtis LeMay, on 
October 22, 1965, is reported to have 
said that U.S. actions in Vietnam up to 
that time were getting people killed who 
should not be killed.” More recently, re- 
liable newsmen on the scene in South 
Vietnam have been reporting that the 
cessation of air attacks on the North has 
given the enemy the opportunity to in- 
crease and strengthen significantly the 
forces against which American troops 
will be fighting. 

One columnist, Joseph Alsop, writing 
from Saigon in a column published on 
January 26, 1966, in the Washington 
Post, reports: 

The pause for the peace offensive has al- 
lowed all the worst damage to be repaired, 
new defenses to be moved into place, and 
huge forward stockages to be built up for 
added pressure on the South. Thus most 
of the fruits of the hard effort of the last 
8 months have now been thrown away. 

Worse still, however, has been what may 
be called the morale loss in the North. It is 
a truism that just as the South Vietnamese 
build their hopes on confidence in America's 
strength of will, so the North Vietnamese 
build all their hopes on the belief that Amer- 
ica lacks the strength of will to survive the 
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present test. Every Vietnamese expert in 
the service of the U.S. Government agrees 
on this point. 

Every sign indicates that the peace offen- 
sive has strongly bolstered this North Viet- 
namese belief that they can count on vic- 
tory in the end, because the United States 
is basically weak willed. 

+ . * * + 

Their main response to the peace offensive 
has been to push into South Vietnam, with 
much aid from the bombing pause, more 
and more of North Vietnamese regular troops, 
So many are now present in the South that 
they add up to a major invasion. 

7 * * * * 

When the country is at war with 200,000 
troops in the field, the only serious consid- 
eration should be the gains and losses in 
the war. And as far as the war is con- 
cerned, the balance sheet shows no gain and 
much loss. 


The Secretary of Defense has acknowl- 
edged the serious military loss for the 
United States and South Vietnam result- 
ing from the removal of any effective 
military pressure on North Vietnam. He 
asserts, however, that these military 
penalties are a small cost to pay because 
the United States is achieving the goal of 
showing the world that we want peace.” 

He does not tell us in specific terms 
what the gains and benefits have been so 
that we can judge whether they are in 
fact adequate compensation for increased 
American casualties. They have not 
been enough to lead any additional na- 
tions—even among our SEATO allies— 
to send a division or even a company to 
fight with American and South Viet- 
namese troops. These gains have not cut 
off the flow of goods carried on ships fly- 
ing the flags of our allies to North Viet- 
nam. What concretely have we gained 
by the so-called peace offensive? What 
foreign nation that opposed the policy of 
the United States before the peace offen- 
sive is now ready to endorse it? 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans earnestly, 
ardently want peace. There are no war- 
hawks here. The warhawks are in Ha- 
noi, Peiping, and Moscow. To attain 
peace without abject surrender of South 
Vietnam to the Communists, our enemies 
must want peace. Any reading of the 
latest Mansfield report would convince 
one that Hanoi and Peiping do not want 
peace now except under terms similar to 
the Laos agreement. 

Although the Constitution expressly 
confers on the Congress the power to de- 
clare war and although this Nation is in 
fact at war—as the President has said 
the Congress today finds itself unable to 
provide even useful advice to the admin- 
istration because it does not know enough 
of the facts needed to form valid judg- 
ments. 

For 2 years, the press has been predict- 
ing a great debate in Congress on Viet- 
nam. There has been none. Epithets 
such as “McNamara’s war,“ “hawks,” 
and “doves” have been heard in the Con- 
gress, but little calm and reasoned de- 
bate. The debate, such as it is, has gone 
on in teach-ins and demonstrations, 
often by uninformed people substituting 
publicity gimmicks for logic. 

It is time for this long-deferred debate 
to get underway in the Congress. Now, 
as policy is again changed, is the appro- 
priate hour. 
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Mr. Speaker, the debate will be con- 
structive and informed only if it is be- 
gun with a full report from the President 
clearly and specifically stating the Na- 
tion’s current objectives in Vietnam, re- 
viewing the conduct of the war so far, 
and presenting the facts which argue for 
and against the various courses of policy 
now open to the Nation in Vietnam. 
Perhaps the debate should be stimulated 
by a new congressional resolution on 
Vietnam. 

The need for a report from the Presi- 
dent to the Nation is clear to anyone 
who has read the report on Vietnam by 
a group of U.S. Senators headed by the 
distinguished majority leader of that 
body. This group made its tour of south- 
east Asia and conducted its study at the 
request of the President. Its report to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate has been issued under the title, 
“The Vietnam Conflict: The Substance 
and the Shadow.” 

Senator MANSFIELD, who has made 
several earlier trips to Vietnam, thought- 
fully included in this report as an ap- 
pendix the report which he and another 
group of Senators made after completing 
a similar mission 3 years ago. 

This latest Mansfield report has re- 
ceived much attention in the press. Its 
conclusions have been characterized 
rightly as grim. It concludes by report- 
ing: 

The situation, as it now appears, offers 
only the very slim prospect of a just set- 
tlement by negotiations or the alternative 
prospect of a continuance of the conflict in 
the direction of a general war on the Asian 
mainland. 


It offers little hope of a satisfactory 
peace by negotiations and finds “the 
only visible alternative“ to be the indefi- 
nite expansion and intensification of the 
war which will require continuous in- 
troduction of additional U.S. forces.” 

Iam surprised that this somber assess- 
ment has not stirred more alarm than 
it has. I am equally surprised that the 
administration has expressed no opinion 
on the conclusions of this report. If it 
is an accurate assessment, I cannot un- 
derstand the failure of the administra- 
tion to alert the Nation to these grave 
dangers before they were reported by 
Senator MANsFIeLp’s delegation. If it 
is an inaccurate assessment, it is incum- 
bent on the administration to correct its 
errors. 

The Mansfield report, if sound in its 
conclusions, is a more stinging indict- 
ment of the administration than any 
which I have encountered. 

A comparison of this latest Mansfield 
report with its predecessor of 3 years ago 
indicates that substantial Communist 
gains took place between the start of 1963 
and early 1965. On February 25, 1963, 
Senator MANSFIELD offered this appraisal 
of the outlook in South Vietnam: 

Success was predicted to the group almost 
without exception by responsible Americans 
and Vietnamese, in terms of a year or two 


hence. The word success“ is not easy to de- 
fine in a situation such as exists in South 
Vietnam. It would mean, at the least, a 
reduction of the guerrillas to the point where 
they would no longer be a serious threat to 
the stability of the Republic. If that point 
is reached, road and rail communications 
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would once again become reasonably safe. 
Local officials would no longer live in con- 
stant fear of assassination. Rice and other 
major commodities would again move in vol- 
ume to the cities. Development throughout 
the nation would be feasible. In short, the 
situation in South Vietnam would become 
roughly similar to that which eventually 
emerged in Malaya, and it is significant that 
a good deal of the present planning in South 
Vietnam is based upon the Malayan experi- 
ence. 

' While such a situation would fall far short 
of the development of a bastion in South 
Vietnam, as the objective has been described 
on occasion, it would, nevertheless, be ade- 
quate to the survival of free Vietnam. It 
would not necessarily permit any great re- 
duction in U.S. aid to the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment for some years, but it would, at least, 
allow for a substantial reduction in the di- 
rect support which American forces are now 
providing to Vietnamese defense. 


Although the 1963 report expresses 
some caution about the “rapid accom- 
plishment” of these goals, they were 
clearly in sight. 

What a contrast is the 1966 report. It 
describes the situation in South Vietnam 
early in 1965 as “near desperate.” It 
goes on to say: 

After the assassination of Ngo Dinh Diem, 
repeated coups had weakened the cohesive- 
ness of the central authority and acted to 
stimulate public disaffection and indifference 
to the war. At the same time, there was a 
greatly accelerated military drive by 
strengthened Vietcong forces. Their control 
expanded over large areas of the country, par- 
ticularly in provinces adjacent to the western 
borders. Communications and transporta- 
tion between population centers became in- 
creasingly hazardous, except by Vietcong 
sufferance. In short, a total collapse of the 
Saigon government’s authority appeared im- 
minent in the early months of 1965. 


At present, after the commitment of 
200,000 American troops, the Mansfield 
report declares: 

The overall control of the country remains 


about the same as it was at the beginning 
of 1985. 


Mr. Speaker, I have called this Mans- 
field report an indictment of the admin- 
istration. For example, during the pe- 
riod when the optimistic hopes of South 
Vietnam were dashed and the situation 
became desperate, there was no frank 
statement from administration leaders 
informing the public of the disaster. 
The administration did not revise its 
prediction of October 1963 that Ameri- 
can troops would be withdrawn by the 
end of 1965. The dominant theme of 
Presidential utterances was that the 
United States would not widen the war, 
and would not send American troops to 
do fighting that Asian troops should do. 
The Secretary of State assured the public 
that our plans “pointed the way to vic- 
tory” and that there was “steady im- 
provement” in South Vietnam. 

In January 1965, when according to 
the Mansfield. group the Saigon govern- 
ment was near “total collapse,” the 
President delivered his state of the Union 
message assuring the Congress that 
things had improved so much on the in- 
ternational scene that “today we can 
turn increased attention to the charac- 
ter of American life.” 
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Vietnam received only 140 words in 
the 1965 state of the Union message, and 
none of them had the tone of urgency. 

This year the state of the Union mes- 
sage, though wordier about Vietnam, 
was again completely devoid of any in- 
formation about the progress of the war. 

In short, the administration has not 
been candid with the American people. 
When Ambassador Goldberg publicly 
acknowledges that a “crisis of credibil- 
ity” hampers the administration, it is 
clear that something is seriously wrong 
with the administration’s public infor- 
mation program. There is nothing 
wrong, however, that candor will not 
correct. 

Let me suggest some of the questions 
to which the administration should now 
give frank answers: 

First. What facts support Secretary 
McNamara’s recent statement, “We have 
stopped losing the war“? When were 
we losing it and when did the change 
take place? 

Second. How much, and in what ways, 
did the bombing of North Vietnam be- 
tween February and December of 1965 
impede the military and economic ac- 
tivity of the enemy? 

Third. What is the balance sheet in 
concrete terms of the peace offensive 
and the bombing pause? What advan- 
tages and what losses have resulted or 
will result for the United States and 
South Vietnam? 

Fourth. To what degree are the mili- 
tary and economic efforts of North Viet- 
nam sustained by goods brought in by 
sea? What fiags do the ships involved 
fly? 

Fifth. Would the administration agree 
to an end to hostilities on the basis of 
an agreement like that which was 
reached on Laos in 1962, giving Com- 
munists a place in a coalition govern- 
ment and a veto in the commission es- 
tablished to supervise the execution of 
the agreement? 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
questions that cry to be answered pub- 
licly and authoritatively. With this in- 
formation the Congress and the public 
could better judge the effectiveness and 
wisdom of past administration policy and 
aid the administration in moving wisely 
in the future. 

Unless there is a full report to the Na- 
tion on Vietnam, the administration will 
find it increasingly difficult to hold the 
support and the confidence of the public. 


VIETNAM PROBLEM 


. Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WotFF] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad day indeed. 

The acknowledgment that all our ef- 
forts toward peace have been of no avail, 
and that a resumption of the bombing of 
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North Vietnam has been ordered, is a 
serious blow to those of us who have 
urged an exhaustive exploration of every 
possible chance for negotiations. 

However, at long last, we have overtly 
moved toward the United Nations. This 
has been the recommendation of many of 
us in Congress. As recently as 2 weeks 
ago many of my colleagues and I sent a 
letter to the President urging him to put 
this problem before the U.N. Now that 
move has been made. Let us pray that 
this international body will bring under- 
standing from the chaos and that we will 
see an end to the killing and wanton de- 
struction wrought by this dreadful war. 
Let us hope, as well, that all other im- 
pediments to peace are swept aside and 
that all parties to the war—Peiping, 
Hanoi, the National Liberation Front, 
and South Vietnam—are brought to the 
peace table so that a lasting peace will 
ensue. For this is what we seek—a peace 
that will be secured by a mutual under- 
standing that brute force and aggression 
does not solve problems, but creates 
them. 

Never before in times of adversity has 
there been as much divergence of opinion 
within our citizenry. We must insure 
that which we fought for in Vietnam 
true freedom—by enlisting the support of 
all Americans in common purpose. I 
speak for my constituency who truly seek 
peace and are concerned lest even the 
slightest avenue be overlooked. 

As an individual Member of Congress, I 
have made three separate trips to Viet- 
nam at my own expense to gather as fully 
as possible the facts necessary to sustain 
informed judgment and appraisal. I 
have attended weekly briefings by State 
and Defense Department officials and 
joined with his Holiness Pope Paul in 
calling for a Christmas truce. I have 
been in constant touch with the Presi- 
dent, urging that all efforts be extended 
in exploring every possible avenue to 
peace. I have in progress a survey of the 
opinion of the residents of my district to 
guide me in representing them before the 
Congress. I have held four town meet- 
ings so that the people in my district can 
directly communicate their views to me. 
There is no door closed between my con- 
stituency and my office for residents to 
articulate their views in guiding me. 
This is the way it must be in a democ- 
racy—and this same procedure must be 
followed between our various branches of 
Government to honestly interpret the 
views of the people of this Nation. 

I have made numerous appeals in Con- 
gress and have joined my colleagues to 
bring reason to bear before precipitous 
action, just as today I am again calling 
for a concurrence and full debate by the 
House before further escalations are 
made and that the 1964 resolution passed 
by Congress is not a continuing mandate 
but. one that requires constant review 
with changing circumstances and condi- 
tions. For many, including myself, are 
not aware of the full facts involved in ar- 
riving at decisions of the greatest im- 
portance to our people. 

I am gratified to learn from the Presi- 
dent’s statement that determined efforts 
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will continue to explore all possible roads 
to peace. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappario] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 15 months, through its Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research, and De- 
velopment, the Science and Astronautics 
Committee has conducted a review of the 
National Science Foundation. That ac- 
tivity has resulted in a report entitled 
“The National Science Foundation: Its 
Present and Future,” which is now sub- 
mitted to this body as a House report. 

The main thrust of the report is sim- 
ple. It is based on the premise that a 
large portion of our Nation’s welfare in 
the future rests with science and tech- 
nology—and that a more active and 
stronger Foundation will be necessary if 
we are to secure that welfare. 

The report itself is relatively complex 
and sophisticated, if for no other reason 
than that it is dealing with complex and 
sophisticated matters. Hence, it at- 
tempts to describe some of the back- 
ground of government-science relation- 
ships and to highlight the current extent 
and nature of these relationships as a 
basis for its rationale. Indeed, our sub- 
committee spent months in studying 
these facets before it ever began hear- 
ings, and the hearings in turn were car- 
ried on over a period of 7 weeks. 

This is the first general legislative re- 
view of the National Science Foundation 
since it was founded more than 15 years 
ago. It is natural that within that pe- 
riod, during a time when there has been 
more concentrated scientific growth than 
in any other period of our history, 
changes have occurred which demand 
our attention and compel us to close 
examination and recommendations in 
keeping with the shifting scene. 

There can be no doubt about the im- 
portance of the National Science Foun- 
dation in a world which looks to us for 
leadership. The Vice President, the 
Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, placed 
this in a most succinct perspective the 
other day when he addressed the com- 
mittee’s Panel on Science and Technol- 
ogy. He pointed out that the exporta- 
tion of knowledge and know-how was as 
important as the exportation of capital 
in relieving the critical needs of the 
the world. This is a proposition with 
which few will argue. 

We believe that this report contains 
important suggestions for strengthening 
the National Science Foundation so that 
it may fulfill its unique role in the de- 
velopment and growth of knowledge. 
We face a challenge in too many fields to 
enumerate where only knowledge can 
provide solutions. 

I commend this report to my col- 
leagues for their study. 
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INDEPENDENT BANKERS OPPOSE 
GRAB BY CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK TO FURTHER CENTRALIZE 
BANKING IN NEW YORK STATE 
AND FURTHER WEAKEN THE 
DUAL BANKING SYSTEM 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Par Max] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what with 
a, half dozen or more giant banks in New 
York with assets exceeding $1 billion, as 
well as a long history of holding company 
operations, it is not inaccurate to say that 
banking in the State of New York is tend- 
ing more and more toward superconcen- 
tration and eventual monopoly. 

By at least two separate rulings from 
his Office, Comptroller of the Currency 
Saxon has given permission for Chase 
Manhattan Bank, N.A., a $11 billion 
financial behemoth, to acquire the stock 
of the Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., 
of Buffalo, itself with assets of over one- 
third of a billion dollars. 

The Independent Bankers Association 
of America is opposing this shocking and 
disturbing move by Chase in the hopes 
that independent banking and free com- 
petition may not be further eroded in 
New York State. 

Following is the association’s brief in 
opposition to Chase Manhattan’s appli- 
cation under the New York holding com- 
pany law: 

New YORK STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT— 
APPLICATION OF CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 
N.A., PURSUANT TO SECTION 142(1)(b) or 
THE BANKING LAW OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK FOR PRIOR APPROVAL, TO ACQUIRE AT 
LEAST 80 PERCENT OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BUFFALO—BRIEF IN OPPOSITION TO 
APPLICATION BY INDEPENDENT BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

To the Banking Board of the State of New 

York: 

The Independent Bankers Association of 
America appreciates this opportunity ex- 
tended by your chairman, Mr. Frank Wille, to 
present its views in this brief in opposition to 
this application. The association has a mem- 
bership of more than 6,300 banks, including 
107 in New York State. 

In its 35 years of existence, the IBAA has 
stood for the preservation of competition in 
banking and against the devises which lead 
to concentration in banking. 

Our association and the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District were active in securing enactment 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 

The IBAA opposes the acquisition pro- 
posed in this application because if approved 
it could become a pattern for expansion of 
the power of large banks not only in New 
York State but throughout the country. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Section 142 (1) (f) states among other fac- 
tors, that “the banking board shall take into 
consideration * * * primarily, the public in- 
terest and the needs and convenience there- 
of.” This factor would appear to exhort the 
board to view this proposal in the light of 
its impact upon banking customers, not 
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merely the interest of the banks involved; 
in the light of the impact upon the economy 
of a repetition of such proposals, not merely 
the effect these may have on the banking 
structure of the future. 

The proposal in this application concerns 
two national banks and involves a device 
beyond the contemplation of any of the 
Federal regulatory laws. It falls outside the 
ambit of the Federal laws regulating 
branches, mergers, and holding companies. 
If this device finds approval in New York, 
it will encourage further such acquisitions, 
not only in New York but elsewhere, partic- 
ularly in those States not having holding 
company legislation. There would be noth- 
ing to stop a national bank from acquiring 
a National or a State bank across the State 
Hine in an adjoining State or in a distant 
State. 

The ease of accomplishing the acquisition 
makes this device the more dangerous. 
There is no need to raise fresh capital, for 
the acquiring bank’s own funds may be used. 
Better than this, a tax-free stock exchange 
can be arranged, with no cash whatever in- 
volved. Since no new holding company is 
formed, no public offering of stock or secu- 
rities clearance is necessary. All that is re- 
quired is a large bank having marketable 
stock offering an almost irresistible tax-free 
stock exchange to the stockholders of the 
bank to be absorbed. 

Such a free-wheeling device would have a 
serious impact upon the dual banking sys- 
tem. While large national banks would be 
taking control of smaller State and National 
banks, State banks under State laws in most 
cases could not do likewise. The result would 
be that large national banks would be- 
come larger while State banks would have no 
corresponding means of expanding. 

This new tool for expansion would be use- 
ful only to the large national banks having 
readily marketable capital stock. It would 
not only help the big to get bigger, but 
would add more momentum to the rapid 
trend toward banking concentration. 

We intend in this brief to develop these 
basic considerations. In doing so, our main 
emphasis will be upon primarily, the pub- 
lic interest, rather than upon each and every 
factor listed or referred to in section 142. 


THE PROPOSED ACQUISITION EXCEEDS THE 
ACQUIRING BANK’S POWERS . 


The power of Chase to acquire the stock 
of Liberty must be derived under Federal 
law, both being national banks. The bank- 
ing board of New York has the right to ques- 
tion and determine the power of Chase in 
this instance because Chase proposes to be- 
come a holding company by this application, 
and as such submits itself fully to the legal 
scrutiny of the banking board by virtue of 
section 141 defining “banking institution” as 
including a national bank and “bank hold- 
ing company” as including a banking insti- 
tution which may be a national bank. 

The banking board has the discretion to 
approve or disapprove the application. 

Furthermore, the Federal law specifically 
reserves to the States the right to regulate 
bank holding companies (12 U.S.C. sec. 
1846; Bank Holding Company Act, sec. 7). 
Both State and National banks are included 
within the definition of national banks in 
the Federal law (12 U.S.C. 1841; Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act, sec. 2). 

Chase is specifically prohibited from ac- 
quiring the stock of Liberty under 12 United 
States Code, section 24, the pertinent part 
of which reads: 

“Except as hereinafter provided or other- 
wise permitted by law, nothing herein con- 
tained shall authorize the purchase by the 
association for its own account of any shares 
of stock of any corporation.” 

The only stock acquisitions specifically 
permitted under the Federal law are the 
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federally chartered corporations listed in 
section 24. 

We therefore inquire into the phrase “or 
otherwise permitted by law.” In public 
statements, the Comptroller of the Currency 
has indicated that this acquisition is within 
the “implied powers” of a national bank. 
The courts in many cases have repeated that: 

A national bank can rightfully exercise only 
such powers as are expressly granted by Fed- 
eral statutes, or such incidental powers as 
are necessary to carry on the business of 
banking, for which it was established (10 
Am. Jur. 2d Banks“, sec. 271, citing sev- 
eral U.S. Supreme Court decisions). 

A review of these court decisions will show 
that the courts interpret incidental powers 
more strictly against banks than other cor- 
porations. For example in connection with 
branches the courts have consistently held: 

“It is well recognized that in the absence 
of express statutory authorization a bank 
has no right to establish branch banks. 
(F&M Savings Bank v. Department of Com- 
merce, 1960, 102 N.W. 2d 827, 829, citing 9 
O. J.S. “Banks and Banking” sec. 55; 7 Am. 
Jur. “Banks” section 23; and Annotations, 50 
ALR. 1340 and 136 ALR. 471). 

The F&M case further states: 

“It appears from the decisions and admin- 
istrative interpretations that the policy of 
the law is that banks are not allowed to exer- 
cise functions not strictly authorized by law. 
(Bruner v. Citizens’ Bank, 134 Ky. 283, 120 
S. W. 345). 

The law of incidental powers is to the 
effect that since a statute cannot enumerate 
the powers of a corporation or a bank down 
to the purchase of postage and pencils, the 
common law will imply these inherent powers 
which are absolutely necessary to carry on 
the business for which it was formed. It is 
torturing the doctrine of incidental powers 
to embrace within it the power of a bank to 
buy another bank not absolutely necessary 
to the corporate functioning of the acquiring 
bank. 

In the words of section 24, the attempted 
acquisition by Chase of the stock of Liberty 
is not provided within the section nor is 
it otherwise permitted by law, and it is 
absurd to contend that the control of a bank 
several hundred miles distant is necessary 
to carry on the business of banking by Chase 
in New York City. 

Furthermore the Federal law specifically 
prohibits Chase from carrying on the banking 
business in Buffalo. The Federal law, 12 
U.S.C, 81, provides: 

“The general business of each national 
banking association shall be transacted in 
the place specified in its organization cer- 
tificate and in the branch or branches, if any, 
established or maintained by it in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5155 of 
the revised statutes, as amended by this act.” 
(Referring to section 36 concerning branch- 
ing.) 

Thus, Chase can legally carry on the bank- 
ing business only in its main office in New 
York City and each of its established 
branches. If Chase claims that it is neces- 
sary to carry on the business of banking” in 
Buffalo and thus within its incidental 
powers listed in section 24, the claim fails 
because it exceeds the guidelines for implied 
powers of banks under the common law and 
fails with finality under the clear language 
of section 81. 

Therefore, from every view, the banking 
board cannot approve this application be- 
cause to do so would be to permit Chase to 
exceed its powers. By virtue of the saving 
clause in the Federal Bank Holding Company 
Act, the banking board acting under State 
law is the supreme authority in this matter. 
If it decides that the proposed acquisition 
would exceed Chase’s powers and would 
therefore be unlawful, this would conclude 
the matter without the need of weighing the 
economic factors. 
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A contrary determination by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency would be of no effect, 
and in no event would be binding upon the 
banking board. 

Any ruling of the Comptroller contrary to 
Federal or State law is of no consequence, 
may be judicially restrained, and is void. The 
Comptroller has no discretion whatever to 
approve any application which would result 
in violation of Federal or State law. Wayne 
Oakland Bank v. Gidney, 252 F. 2d 537 (6th 
Cir., cert. denied, 258 U.S. 838; Commercial 
State v. Gidney, 174 F. Supp. 770, 778, aff’d. 
278 F. 2d 871 (D.C. App. 1960). 


DUAL BANKING CONSIDERATIONS 


The “dual banking system” is an accom- 
modation between Federal and State laws and 
regulations which assure competitive equal- 
ity between banks in both systems in any 
competitive area. 

Starting 60 years ago Congress adopted and 
ever since has adhered to the principle that 
in all of the basic areas of banking national 
banks shall adhere to restrictions imposed on 
State banks by State law. This principle is 
based on the practical premise that each State 
is best able to decide what kind of banking 
structure it needs and wants. 

Thus, the National Bank Act adopts State 
standards for national banks as to bank 
holding companies (12 U.S.C. sec. 1846); 
branching (12 U.S.C. sec. 36(c)); interest 
rates on savings (12 U.S.C. sec. 371); interest 
rates on loans (12 U.S.C. sec. 191); trust 
powers (12 U.S.C. sec. 668); capitalization 
(12 U.S.C. sec. 51); securing public money 
deposits (12 U.S.C. sec. 90); taxation (12 
U.S.C. sec. 548) and as to other basic areas. 

Specifically as to holding companies, Con- 
gress and the courts have made it clear that 
the States may enact and enforce laws more 
restrictive than the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956, even to the point of prohibiting 
the formation or freezing bank holding com- 
panies existing in the State. 

Congress intended specifically that State 
laws regulating bank holding companies 
should be supreme if they were more re- 
strictive. Congress had no intention of pre- 
empting the field. The Senate report states 
in part: 

“In any event, another provision of this 
bill (now section 7) expressly preserves to 
the States a right to be more restrictive 
regarding the formation or operation of bank 
holding companies within their respective 
borders than the Federal authorities can be 
or are under this bill. Under such a grant 
of authority, each State may, within the 
limits of its proper jurisdictional authority 
be more severe on bank holding companies 
as a class than (1) this bill empowers the 
Federal authorities to be or (2) such Federal 
authorities actually are in their administra- 
tion of the provisions of this bill. In the 
opinion of the committee, this provision 
adequately safeguards States’ rights as to 
bank holding companies.” (Senate Rept. 
No. 1095, 84th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 2, 1956 U.S. 
Code Cong. and Admin. News, p. 2492.) 

Commenting upon the right of the State 
of Louisiana to bar the formation of bank 
holding companies within its borders, the 
U.S. Supreme Court stated: 

“Again, the board (FRB) could not ap- 
prove a holding company arrangement in- 
volving the organization and opening of a 
new bank if the opening of the bank, by 
reason of its ownership by a bank holding 
company, would be prohibited by valid State 
law.” (Whitney National Bank v. Bank of 
New Orleans and James Saxon, Comptroller, 
379 U.S. 411, 1965). 

Recognizing its rights to control holding 
companies, the State of New York enacted 
a freeze law in 1957, later removing it for a 
regulatory act (L. 1960, c. 237, reenacted by 
L. 1961, c. 146). This latter enactment is 
more restrictive than the Federal act, cover- 
ing as it does a one-bank holding company 
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where a bank is the parent, as in this 
application. 

The preamble to the New York Holding 
Company Act states its purpose in broader 
and more incisive terms than the Federal act, 
going so far as to state that, “it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the State of New 
York that appropriate restrictions be imposed 
to prevent statewide control of banking by 
a few giant institutions; * * * that com- 
petitive as well as banking factors be applied 
by supervisory authorities in approving or 
disapproving * * * the operation of bank 
holding companies * * . 

Without being familiar with the attitude 
of the New York Legislature, it would appear 
from this immediate past legislative history 
that New York State felt it desirable to go 
beyond the restrictions of the Federal act of 
1956 by freezing holding companies by the 
State act of 1957, then by removing the freeze 
shortly afterward but keeping restrictions at 
least as tight as those at the Federal level, 
and by going so far as to include a one-bank 
holding company where a bank is the parent. 

It is interesting that the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last Congress adopted 
amendments to the Federal act which would 
extend it to one-bank holding companies, 
and that the Senate is considering a like bill 
in the present Congress. 

If the intent of the New York Holding 
Company Act is to be at least as restrictive as 
the Federal act, then there are two restric- 
tions in the Federal act which should be con- 
sidered in connection with this application, 
if the dual concept is to have meaning. (It 
is true that the Federal act applies only when 
two banks are involved, but as a practical 
matter, two banks are involved in the present 
application, the only difference being that 
instead of the larger bank being the parent 
a third-party corporation is the parent.) 

The first important restriction under the 
Federal act is that the resources of one bank 
cannot be used to acquire another subsidiary 
bank. This is condemned by Congress as 
“bootstrap” expansion. (12 U.S.C. 1845 (a) 
(1); H. Rept. No. 609, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
May 20, 1955, H. misc. repts. vol. 3 and S. 
Rept. No. 1095, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The second important restriction in the 
Federal act is that a bank holding company 
must divest itself of and cannot acquire 
capital stock of a nonbanking corporation 
(12 U.S.C. sec. 1843). House Report No. 609, 
cited above, states in part: 

“The need for immediate legislation which 
would at the same time control the future 
expansion of bank holding companies and 
force them to divest themselves of nonbank- 
ing business has been established to the 
complete satisfaction of your committee.” 

In the instant application, Chase is using 
its stock to acquire the stock of Liberty by 
an exchange. If this were done through a 
third-party holding company created by 
Chase, the transaction would be prohibited 
under the Federal act. If it is against the 
public interest in one case, why is it less so in 
the other? The difference would seem to be 
one of form rather than substance, 

As to ownership of nonbanking business, 
Chase presumably would continue to hold 
the controlling stock of Diners Club if this 
application were approved, while it could not 
do so under the Federal act. 

It is true that the Federal act would apply 
only if a third-party corporation created by 
Chase as a holding company were the appli- 
cant, But, here again, the difference would 
appear to be one of form rather than sub- 
stance. If it is against the public interest 
for a bank holding company to hold stock 
in a nonbanking business under the Federal 
law, is it less so under the New York law? 

We find no authority in the New York 
Holding Company Act which would author- 
ize an approved holding company to hold 
stock in a nonbanking business such as 
Diners Club. It is apparent that if a New 
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York State bank were to assume the posi- 
tion of Chase in the instant application, it 
would not have been permitted to acquire 
Diners Club in the first place because, as we 
understand it, section 97 of the New York 
law relating to bank powers has been inter- 
preted in the past to authorize a State bank 
to acquire stock only in bank-related corpo- 
rations necessary to its business, such as 
stock of a bank building corporation, a data 
processing service company, a safe deposit 
company, and the like. 

It escapes our understanding that the 
Diners Club in any sense can be regarded as 
bank-related since it certainly cannot be 
incidental to the operation of the offices of 
Chase in the New York City area to provide 
a Texan visiting in Oregon with charging 
privileges for his meals and hotel room. 

It is obvious that the Comptroller of the 
Currency, instead of seeking competitive 
equality is rather seeking to establish su- 
premacy of the national banking system by 
every means. His preoccupation with this 
goal has marked his administration of the 
office from the beginning. (See Conflict of 
Federal and State Banking Laws, hearings be- 
fore the House Banking Committee, May 1963, 
pp. 19-25). 

In the instant matter, the Comptroller ap- 
proves of Chase owning controlling stock of 
Diners Club and of acquiring the controlling 
stock of Liberty in order to expand the power, 
influence and opportunity for profit of this 
recently converted national bank, in spite of 
the clear restrictions on national bank 
powers. 

For the Banking Board to approve Chase’s 
application would be to place its stamp of 
approval upon the actions of the Comptroller 
in excess of his authority and, unless the 
Banking Board can see itself approving sim- 
ilar acquisitions by a State bank, it would 
do violence to the dual banking concept. 

Inherent in the dual system is the ideal 
that the supervisory authority on either 
side should act with restraint in adminis- 
tering the banking laws in his charge. To be 
unduly harsh would be to drive banks from 
one system to the other and to be overlax 
or overliberal in interpreting the laws would 
be to induce banks from one system into the 
other. Lack of restraint in either case is to 
be avoided if reasonable accommodation be- 
tween the two systems is to continue. If the 
Banking Board would not approve an acqui- 
sition by a State bank, in a case identical to 
that of Chase, it should deny this application. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We urge that the Banking Board consider 
the consequence of its decision, as the courts 
often do, in determining whether to approve 
this application. It is especially fitting to 
do this because the act states that the Board 
should consider “primarily, the public inter- 
est,” as well as the competitive and concen- 
tration factors. 

If the Board approves this application, it 
will encourage the other giant banks in New 
York City to acquire control of other large 
banks in the State outside of their district. 
If approval is given to Chase to acquire Lib- 
erty on the other side of the State, little or no 
ground would exist to deny other like appli- 
cants. Every large bank wants to expand its 
influence and opportunity for profit, and ap- 
proval of the Chase application may well 
start a rash of such applications, not lim- 
ited to New York City banks. 

Our association is frankly worried that ap- 
proval of this acquisition in New York would 
set a precedent for acquisitions in many 
States by national banks of other National 
and State banks. The rationale of national 
banks everywhere is easy to forecast. If a 
giant bank in New York City can acquire a 
large bank several hundred miles away, why 
cannot our bank acquire X bank only 100 
miles away? If a huge bank like Chase can 
acquire a $373 million bank, why cannot our 
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$100 million bank acquire a $50 million 
bank? 

If the Chase application is approved, the 
large size of the banks and the great distance 
between them will form such a large permis- 
sive framework that almost all similar ap- 
plications engendered by the approval would 
seem small in comparison, as to both size and 
distance. 

Comparatively few States have bank hold- 
ing company regulations, and few if any have 
a law so comprehensive as New York’s. Ac- 
cording to the last information available, half 
the States have no holding company legisla- 
tion whatever. 

Considering the ease of using a tax-free 
stock exchange for the acquisition of one 
bank by another, the lack of any Federal 
holding company control where only one 
bank is being acquired, and the lack of simi- 
lar control in almost all of the States, it will 
readily be seen that national banks almost 
everywhere will explore the possibilities 
around them once the pattern is established. 
The resulting boost to the power and pres- 
tige of the national bank system is readily 
apparent. 

Judging from the record to date of the 
present Comptroller, the endorsement by the 
Banking Board of the State of New York of 
his approval of the acquisition of the con- 
trolling stock of another bank and of a credit 
card company, would encourage him to un- 
dertake greater adventures. Soon the acqui- 
sition of stock of any corporation, no matter 
how slightly bank-related, would receive 
his blessing. Finally, State bank supervisors 
will look to their bank powers statutes and 
see more reasons in them than in the Federal 
statute for loosening the reins. It would be 
remarkable indeed if the State bank supervi- 
sors would continue to sit idly by while the 
Comptroller continues to expand his powers 
by fiat. 

The place to end this new adventure is at 
its beginning, by denying the Chase applica- 
tion. The Banking Board has the weapon of 
denial, broadly based in the wide discretion 
afforded by the New York act, and should not 
hesitate to use it. 


EFFECTS ON COMPETITION AND 
TENDENCY TO CONCENTRATION 


In enacting the Bank Holding Company 
Act, the New York Legislature plainly states 
that it is the policy of the State “to prevent 
statewide control of banking by a few giant 
institutions“ .“ 

For several years, mergers have been a key 
factor in the growth of the flve largest New 
York City banks: Chase Manhattan, First 
National City, Bankers Trust, Chemical, and 
Manufacturers Hanover. From 1954 to 1961, 
these five increased their percentage of all 
banking offices in New York from 62 to 80. 
In the same period, the number of banking 
offices controlled by banks other than the big 
five shrank from 38 percent to less than 20 
percent. (Pie chart exhibit in U.S. v. Manu- 
facturers Hanover Bank, 240 F. Supp. 867, 
1965). 

The device in the Chase application points 
a way for these five banks to achieve sudden 
great growth outside of their districts with- 
out bothering with the merger or branching 
laws and without setting up a separate hold- 
ing company. If each of these five banks 
were to acquire a large bank in five impor- 
tant cities in the State outside of New York 
city, would this not hasten statewide con- 
trol of banking by a few giant institutions? 
If this first big step can be taken, it would 
not be much more difficult for each of these 
five giant banks to acquire subsidiary banks 
through tax-free stock exchanges. 

Now, let us look at the competitive fac- 
tor. Each time an acquired bank becomes 
a subsidiary in a holding company system it 
is removed from the competitive correspond- 
ent banking market and locked in by the 
rules and policies of its parent. No longer 
does the bank being acquired have any al- 
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ternate choices among the bigger banks who 
vie for its cash reserve deposits and offer 
it numerous services and loan participa- 
tions, all on a competitive basis. It will be 
the customers of the bank being acquired 
who will ultimately suffer from such reduced 
competition. 

There are two levels of competition in 
banking. The first is at the level where 
the local banks in the same competitive 
area are vying for the deposits and loans 
of local bank customers. The second level 
is where the larger city banks compete for 
the correspondent bank business of smaller 
banks or country banks. This correspondent 
business generates a large amount of de- 
posits from the smaller banks to the larger 
banks and a compensating outflow of serv- 
ices and loan participations from the large 
banks to the small banks. Vigorous com- 
petition at both levels is highly desirable 
because it produces a variety of services 
and loans at fair rates at both levels. 

To the extent that banks become sub- 
sidiaries in holding company systems and 
are removed from the competitive arena, the 
alternate sources open to the banking cus- 
tomer are reduced and competition as a regu- 
lator is reduced in effectiveness. 

Vigorous competition in banking has been 
and continues to be deliberate national pol- 
icy. Only by restricting the devices, such 
as presented in the Chase application, which 
lead to greater concentration and less com- 
petition in banking, will we be able to main- 
tain competition as an effective regulator. 

In the last study made by a congressional 
committee a rapid trend toward concentra- 
tion in banking was noted by reason of hold- 
ing company operations, branching and 
mergers. Chairman SPARKMAN summarized 
the findings of the 10-year study by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as follows: 

“Through mergers or absorptions, 1,311 in- 
dependent banks were converted into 
branches and 4,824 new branch outlets were 
established. 

“Of all the mergers and consolidations, 
nearly half were acquired by banks with as- 
sets of more than $100 million. Putting it 
another way, 2.2 percent of all insured banks 
absorbed about half the banks that went out 
of business.” 

Branch banks, the study said, grew from 5 
percent of all banking offices in 1921 to 44 
percent in mid-1961. 

The inexorable trend toward concentration 
in New York is readily apparent without re- 
sort to comparisons or statistics. Approval 
of the device in the Chase application would 
accelerate this trend. 


CONCLUSION 


For all the reasons stated in this brief, we 
urge the Banking Board to deny this 
application. 

Respectfully submitted. 

INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA, 
Howarp BELL, Executive Director. 


FEDERAL RESERVE TIGHT MONEY 
POLICIES CAUSE BANKS TO RISK 
SECURITIES LAW VIOLATIONS IN 
WILD SCRAMBLE FOR NEW DE- 
POSITS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s tight money, high 
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interest campaign is causing bizarre side 
effects in addition to threatening the end 
of a record 5 straight years of economic 
expansion. 

Our money market banks, faced with 
massive withdrawals of “hot” money of 
large corporate depositors, are franti- 
cally pursuing every possible means to 
attract new deposits. The Federal Re- 
serve has refused to create sufficient 
bank reserves to meet the legitimate de- 
mand for new funds required by busi- 
nessmen, Not surprisingly, many of 
these banks have turned to aggressive 
newspaper campaigns to promote sav- 
ings bonds they are now offering to the 
general public to replace withdrawals by 
corporate depositors. These so-called 
bonds are nothing more than time de- 
posits under a fancy name. 

What is not generally realized, how- 
ever, is that these deposits are considered 
securities within the meaning of the 
antifraud provisions of the Securities Act 
of 1933, administered by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 

The following letter on this important 
problem was recently sent by me to the 
Honorable Manuel F. Cohen, Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The letter follows in its entirety: 

JANUARY 26, 1966. 
Hon. MANUEL F. CoHEN, 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN COHEN: This is with fur- 
ther reference to our previous correspondence 
concerning misleading newspaper advertise- 
ments by commercial banks of so-called 
savings bonds. As the Commission has pre- 
viously acknowledged, such savings bonds 
in reality, certificates of deposit (CD’s)—are 
securities within the meaning of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, fully subject to the anti- 
fraud provisions thereof. 

Your Division of Corporate Finance in- 
formed me that a specimen of bank adver- 
tising of CD's which I had furnished the 
Commission contained objectionable and mis- 
leading language. While probably not seri- 
ous enough to warrant criminal prosecution 
under the Securities Act, you did state in 

last communication to me, dated Octo- 
ber 18, 1965, that you would expect to be in 
communication with the appropriate Federal 
bank regulatory agencies in connection with 
this type of advertising should there be indi- 
cations that its use is becoming widespread. 

Unfortunately, I am afraid this is the case, 
due in no small part to the most recent 
restrictive action by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on the supply of bank credit. Banks 
have necessarily sought to increase their 
time deposits in order to satisfy the legiti- 
mate needs of their customers, frequently at 
the expense of other banks as well as thrift 
institutions. 

While I agree that our private banking 
system should encourage healthy competi- 
tion, I must express my strenuous objections 
to any type of advertising which is capable 
or likely to mislead the average citizen. I 
should also mention that up to now the Fed- 
eral banking agencies have shown no inter- 
est in policing bank advertising. Nor is bank 
advertising subject to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Enclosed are advertisements recently ap- 
pearing in newspapers in New York City, 
Washington, D.C., and Atlanta, Ga., which, 
according to your previous communications, 
raise serious questions under the securities 
laws. I refer particularly to the practice of 
advertising these savings bonds in various 
series such as discount series, growth series, 
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and income series. You will note that two of 
the enclosed advertisements utilize this 
method of presentation which I would char- 
acterize as nothing more than a misleading 
gimmick. The third advertisement guaran- 
tees a 25.1 percent profit“ on 5-year sav- 
ings bonds which you have previously indi- 
cated as objectionable. 

I am not suggesting that these banks are 
guilty of criminal fraud under the Securities 
Act of 1933 nor or any willful intent to de- 
ceive. However, there is little question that 
these advertisements are seriously misleading 
and that they are becoming more and more 
prevalent as our commercial banks are find- 
ing themselves deprived of adequate reserves. 
I, therefore, earnestly request that you com- 
municate with the banking agencies in a 
mutual effort to eliminate such questionable 
and unethical advertising practices which do 
no credit to the banking industry and which 
are certainly not in the public interest. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT ParMAN, 
Chairman. 


RURAL ORGANIZATIONS DENOUNCE 
INTEREST RATE HIKES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, rural peo- 
ple are always hit hardest by any increase 
in interest rates. Farmers and the small 
businesses which operate in the rural 
areas of our Nation must depend on 
credit for their survival. They always 
suffer first when the Federal Reserve 
Board decides to hand the big banks an- 
other interest rate bonanza. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s latest in- 
terest rate hike was a tragic blow to 
many rural communities which have been 
trying desperately to revitalize and diver- 
sify their economy. 

As a result, many leading organiza- 
tions which represent millions of rural 
citizens are speaking out in a vigorous 
manner against the unwarranted action 
of the Federal Reserve. Both the Na- 
tional Farmers Union and the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Assocation 
have always been advocates of adequate 
credit at a reasonable cost for their mil- 
lions of rural members. Both of these 
organizations and many of their State 
and local affiliates have denounced the 
Federal Reserve Board’s action. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
January 1966 issue of the Rural Electri- 
fication magazine, the publication of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation: 

REFORM THE FED 

NRECA is among the many consumer or- 
ganizations registering protests against a re- 
cent Federal Reserve Board decision which 
increases interest rates—a move which is 
bringing on renewed demands for reforms in 
the Federal banking systems. 

The 4 to 3 Fed decision, made December 8, 
raised the discount rate from 4 to 4½ per- 
cent, a 35-year high. At the same time the 
Board voted 6 to 1 to raise the interest ceil- 
ing on certificates of deposit of 30 days or 
more from 4% to 5% percent, an alltime 
high. 
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The effect of the Board’s action is an in- 
crease of about 10 percent in interest costs 
to consumers. This results as businesses 
start to pass their higher credit rates on to 
their customers. 

The official Fed position is that higher 
interest and tighter money is needed to fight 
inflation. But representatives of the bor- 
rowing public strongly disagree with that 
premise, 

NRECA said that higher interest rates in 
themselves are inflationary because they re- 
ee in higher costs for all goods and serv- 
ces, 

“They (high interest rates) are particular- 
ly hindersome to rural people who depend 
heavily upon a number of credit pro; 
for which low interest is essential,” said 
NRECA’s acting general manager, Jerry An- 
derson, 

Within a week after the Federal Reserve 
action, Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, of 
Texas, chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, had called a hearing 
to quiz the Board on its decision. 

Long a foe of tight-money, high-interest 
rate policies, PATMAN says the Fed is too in- 
dependent—that the electorate should have 
more control over the Nation’s monetary 
policies. 

Parman has introduced a bill in Congress 
to rectify the Fed's autonomy—a bill which 
may come up during the session starting this 
month, If it does, rural electric leaders 
will be called on to help secure its passage. 

The legislation introduced by Parman 
would give Congress, the administration, and 
the American people—not just the bankers— 
a voice in setting monetary policies. The bill 
would accomplish this aim by making the 
term of the Federal Reserve Board chairman 
identical to that of the President and by re- 
ducing the number of Board members from 
seven to five and their terms in office from 
14 to 5 years. 

Parman’s bill would also require public 
audits of the Fed system by the General Ac- 
counting Office and require that the Board’s 
funds for operation be obtained via the tra- 
ditional congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation route. 

PatmMan has noted often how little the 
country knows about the workings of its own 
money system. He explains that interest 
rates are not created and set by some super- 
natural force; they are set in a back room of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, 

The banker-dominated Fed with its bias for 
high interest rates has, according to PATMAN, 
“picked the pockets of the consumer.” And, 
he says, these unnecessarily high premiums 
on money have “diverted billions of dollars 
from badly needed programs such as edu- 
cation, area development, water and power 
resource development, slum clearance and 
many other worthwhile projects.” 

Jerry Voorhis, president of the Cooperative 
League, explains another effect of the Fed’s 
action: It will, he says, “increase the value 
of money and reduce the value of everything 
else in our economy.” 

Who would want to do such a thing? 

Again, Voorhis says, the answer is simple: 
“The people who deal in money, who have 
money to ‘sell’ at interest, who indeed have 
the privilege of creating new money and 
drawing upon the credit of the entire Nation 
and all its people to give value to that newly 
created money.” 

Those people, of course, are the commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Patman has the same goal as the consumer 
organizations—to put a damper on the prac- 
tice whereby banks, through the Federal Re- 
serve, can vote to increase their own income, 
in this case by 10 percent without Congress, 
the administration or the electorate having 
any say about it. 

The December interest rate increase was 
but another example of the Fed's independ- 
ence. President Johnson said he regretted 
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the action—that he wished the Board had 
waited until the 1966 budget estimate was 
calculated before the decision was made— 
but could do no more since Board members 
cannot be fired. 

A Harvard economist was one witness who 
offered suggestions which would unite the 
President's hands in the setting of the Na- 
tion’s banking policies. 

Testifying before a special committee 
hearing called by Parman, economist John 
Kenneth Galbraith said the President 
should be given “ultimate authority” over 
the discount rate so there can be coordina- 
tion of the Nation’s economic policy. This 
authority could be given, Galbraith said, by 
a simple resolution from Congress. 

There also appears to be growing support 
among monetary experts for proposals to 
fight inflation through increasing reserve 
requirements in banks rather than through 
increased interest rates. Proponents of 
boosting reserve requirements say this would 
reduce the ability of banks to create money, 
thereby lessening chances for inflation. 

Whatever the solution, there is a wide 
band of public opposition to increasing in- 
terest rates as a method to cure anything 
except a banker’s slim pocketbook—and that 
would indeed be a rarity. 

What is known is that Federal Reserve 
Board policies were a major contributor to 
the agricultural depression in the 1920’s 
(from which it did not recover until World 
War II) and that those same restrictive poli- 
cies choked off full recoveries from reces- 
sions in the 1950's. 

NRECA's Anderson put it this way in a 
telegram to PATMAN: 

“We deplore a high interest rate policy as 
a major cause of unemployment and as an 
unwarranted burden upon the homeowners, 
businessmen and consumers of America. 

“We are hopeful that the public hearings 
arranged by your committee will lead to in- 
creased public awareness and enlightenment 
on this vital issue and will focus the atten- 
tion of Congress on the need for early re- 
forms of the Nation’s monetary procedures.” 

For rural electric leaders, this session of 
Congress would be none too early for con- 
gressional action to “reform the Fed.” 


In its December 31, 1965, issue, the 
Washington newsletter of the National 
Farmers Union carries another im- 
portant article entiled “Criticism of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Tight Money Policy 
Continues To Mount.” 

The article follows: 

CRITICISM OF FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp’s 
TIGHT MONEY POLICY CONTINUES To MOUNT 


Recent tighter money actions by the 
Federal Reserve Board are continuing to re- 
ceive criticism from leading economists, Con- 
gressmen and even from three members of 
the Fed itself. 

Farmers Union Vice President Glenn J. Tal- 
bott had attacked the action as unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary and mischievous. 

The three FRB dissenters—George W. 
Mitchell, Sherman J. Maisel, and J. L. Rob- 
ertson—objected to a policy of raising in- 
terest rates so as to damp down the economy, 
at a time when 3 million Americans are un- 
employed. 

FRB Chairman William McC. Martin and 
three other FRB members launched the new 
policy on December 3, when they ordered a 
boost from 4 to 4% percent in the FRB’s 
“discount rate” to banks. Banks quickly re- 
sponded by boosting the interest charged to 
their own customers. 

Martin also came under fire for refusing to 
coordinate money and credit policy with the 
Johnson administration,. At hearings called 
by Chairman WRIGHT Patman, Democrat of 
Texas, of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, Martin, conceded he and the FRB 
majority were bucking the President. 
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When he tried to get the concurrence of 
L.B.J. and his top economic aids for the new 
high-interest move, Martin said, “they did 
not agree with me.” So Martin went ahead 
anyway. 

PaTMAN commented: There is an old Navy 
saying that the quickest way to sink a ship 
is to have two captains. I belive this applies 
even more pronouncedly to our national 
economy.” 

The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 sets the 
FRB up as an independent agency to guide 
money and credit policy. 

However, the Employment Act of 1946, 
PatmMan pointed out, requires all Federal 
agencies to coordinate their economic poli- 
cies to “promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” 

Not only on December 3 but “time and 
again,” PATMAN said, “the Federal Reserve 
has chosen to ignore this public law and go 
off on its own. 

“Interest rates,“ Patrman told Martin, 
“have gone up about 100 percent since you 
went in as chairman. You always have one 
answer—higher interest. 

Martin denied this, but said the FRB ac- 
tion was needed now to avert inflation. He 
described it as “an issue of conscience, re- 
sponsibility and integrity.” 

Martin's three dissenting colleagues took a 
different view. Said Mitchell: “I am not 
ready to agree that there is no further room 
for compression of the unemployment rate. 

“I would not choke off growth of aggre- 
gate demand (through higher interest rates) 
if it risked committing a million or more 
workers, many of them young and the most 
recent products of our educational system, to 
the dole or to a new category of welfare de- 
pendence.” 

Said Maisel: “I think the action of the 
(FRB majority was wrong—done at the wrong 
time, in the wrong way and for the wrong 
reasons. 

“It made the future development of sound 
full-employment policies more difficult. 
Unilateral action could only weaken the 
President's leadership in a critical war 
period.” 


I also insert in the RECORD a copy of a 
telegram from Glenn J. Talbott, vice 
president of the National Farmers 
Union: 


We congratulate you on your decision to 
interrogate members of the Federal Reserve 
Board in regard to the increase of the dis- 
count rate from 4 to 4% percent and the in- 
crease in the rate on institutional funds to 
5% percent. With a stroke of the pen the 
Fed has wiped out the benefits of the farm 
bill. Contrary to statements of Martin and 
members of the financial community, the 
country is not threatened by inflation. 
Wholesale price increases have been small, 
only 3½ percent since 1957-59. Western 
European countries have had rises of 10 and 
12 percent in the same period of almost full 
employment. 

We urge a full and complete investigation 
of the policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Texas Farmers Union is among the 
State organizations which have taken a 
strong position against high-interest, 
tight-money policies. An example of the 
Texas Farmers Union’s position is con- 
tained in the following resolution adopted 
by the delegates to the organization’s an- 
nual convention in Abilene, Tex., Novem- 
ber 6, 1965: 

MONETARY POLICIES 

The policies of the Federal Reserve Board 
continue to foster high interest rates and 
tight money. Total farm debt is the highest 
in the history of the United States. With 
credit needs of farmers and small business 
generally expected to increase still further 
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in the years ahead, the monetary policy of 
our Government should put priority on low- 
cost credit and ample loan funds. 

The Farmers Home Administration, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the Rural 
Electric Administration are performing vi- 
tally needed credit services to agriculture and 
are worthy of support. Except for REA, how- 
ever, interest rates are too high and loans too 
restrictive. We are fully in support of the 
efforts of Congressman WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, to draft legislation to give 
Congress a voice in monetary policy now in 
almost complete control of the Federal Re 
serve Board. n 


PUBLIC REACTION AGAINST 
INTEREST RATE INCREASES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
Reserve Board’s action raising interest 
rates on December 3 shocked the entire 
Nation. 

The people were appalled at the ability 
of a bare majority of the Federal Reserve 
to completely thumb its nose at the Presi- 
dent and to take action to slow down or 
destroy much of the Great Society pro- 
gram. 

Much of the dismay and deep concern 
over the Federal Reserve’s arrogant ac- 
tion was reflected in the Nation’s press. 
Many columnists spoke out eloquently 
against the action. In particular, I 
commend to my colleagues the following 
articles from the Washington Post and 
the New York Times: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 12, 
1965] 


FED INDEPENDENCE WORRIED J.F.K. 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


At the Democratic Convention in Los An- 
geles in 1960, one question that worried can- 
didate John F. Kennedy's advisers was how 
can we handle Federal Reserve Chairman 
William McChesney Martin if he balks at the 
New Frontier program? 

Inasmuch as the Eisenhower years had 
been dominated by Martin’s tight money 
policy, the Kennedy men assumed that some 
drastic measures might be in order. 

With the brashness of inexperience, some 
of the Kennedy “mafia” suggested that Mar- 
tin be fired, outright. But others in the brain 
trust evolved a more complicated and the- 
oretically more practical plan for a super co- 
ordinating committee, similar to the Na- 
tional Security Council, which would estab- 
lish a uniform economic policy. 

When publicized, the plan agitated the 
banking and business communities. But 
Mr. Kennedy abandoned this awkward 
scheme for the simple reason that Martin 
did not try to run a course independent of 
the White House. Like Mr. Kennedy's own 
economic advisers, Martin was concerned by 
heavy unemployment and idle plants. 

And while he never fostered a money 
policy as easy as Representative WRIGHT 
PatTMAN would have desired he didn’t return 
to the automatic tight money posture of the 
Eisenhower days. So no club was needed, 
and Martin joined amiably with three other 
key presidential advisers in what has become 
known as the quadriad.“ 
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All of this is relevant because the divided 
course that Mr. Kennedy’s advisers feared in 
1960 has finally come to pass—5 years later— 
under President Johnson. The President, 
although mindful of economic factors that 
hold an inflationary potential, doesn’t think 
the time has come to put on the brakes. 

Martin, on the other hand, convinced by 
the opposite analysis, has moved to tighten 
money, so as to head off inflationary prices 
“before they have become full blown and the 
damage has been done.” 

The upshot is that a coordinated monetary 
and fiscal policy, so successful since 1961, is 
shattered—for the moment, anyway. 

No one yet knows what really will hap- 
pen, because much will depend on just how 
much credit the Federal Reserve feeds into 
the banking system. 

The Fed can tighten up the supply of 
money by selling securities on the open mar- 
ket. That drains money from the banks— 
money they otherwise could lend. 

The Fed, on the other hand, can increase 
the money supply by buying securities, thus 
pumping cash into the banks. 

When the Fed raised the discount rate 
last weekend it underscored this part of 
its announcement: The action contemplates, 
however, the continued provision of addi- 
tional reserves to the banking system, in 
amounts sufficient to meet seasonal pressures 
as well as the credit needs of an expanding 
economy without promoting inflationary 
pressures,” 

This has been confusing to some people. 
If the Fed's game is to slow down the 
economy, why does it raise interest rates on 
the one hand, but insist that it will provide 
additional reserves? It seems, at first blush, 
to be a meaningless exercise in which the 
amount of money remains the same—but at 
higher cost to everyone, to the pleasure of 
no one but the banks. 

The rationale of the majority at the Fed is 
that the higher rate will choke off some 
marginal plans for business expansion. But 
in view of the escalating Vietnam war, the 
relatively small increase in the cost of bor- 
rowing isn’t likely to deter many business- 
men. 

A spot check of economists in Washington 
doesn’t suggest that the new forecast for 
skyrocketing plant and equipment spending 
next year will be seriously affected by higher 
interest rates. 

One possible explanation for the seeming 
paradox is that bank reserves will not in 
reality be as ample as the Fed has promised. 
The level of additional credit needed for “an 
expanding economy” will probably be less 
by Martin’s definition than it would be by 
the administration’s definition. 

This is the problem that the President 
will have to consider as he resumes the 5- 
year-old search for ways to box Martin in. 
I suggest his best route is through a gradual 
realinement of the Federal Reserve struc- 
ture, 

He might, for example, recall the 1961 
recommendation of the highly respected 
Commission on Money and Credit, which 
suggested cutting the number of FRB Gov- 
ernors from seven to five, and limiting the 
term of each from 14 to 10 years, with one 
expiring every odd-numbered year. This 
would give a President a steady stream of 
his own appointments to the Board. 

The 2-year gap which now exists between 
the beginning of a presidential term and 
the 4-year term of the FRB Chairman should 
also be eliminated. (Martin himself agrees 
that it was only a legislative accident that 
failed to synchronize these terms.) What- 
ever the mechanics, ways must be found to 
coordinate the role of the central bank with 
the rest of the Government. Any other 
course makes no sense. 
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[From the New York Times, Dec. 13, 1965] 
WHAT ROLE FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE? 
(By M. J. Rossant) 

If past performance is a guide, the Joint 
Economic Committee’s new investigation of 
Federal Reserve-Administration relations will 
get bogged down debating the pros and cons 
of the latest policy decision of the money 
managers, neglecting the far more impor- 
tant issue of whether the latter should be 
making their decisions independently. 

Money, of course, cannot manage itself; so 
the critical question is who should do the 
managing. At the moment the independent 
Federal Reserve has both critics and defend- 
ers. There are some who disagree with what 
the money managers did but, like Voltaire, 
defend its right to have done it. There are 
others who think it did the right thing but 
deplore its acting unilaterally. 


ROLE OF THE MANAGERS 


The champions of independence for the 
Federal Reserve argue that this is the only 
way to insure sound policy. Encouraged by 
its decision to part company at long last 
with the Johnson administration, they point 
out that continued coordination would clear- 
ly have been unsound. In this view, the 
money managers must be like judges, isolated 
from politicians and political pressures in 
carrying out their responsibilities. 

The Federal Reserve is a creation of Con- 
gress, but it has the right to act independ- 
ently of both the legislative and executive 
branches. Yet its control over the Nation's 
money supply—its ability to create or ex- 
tinguish credit—is so powerful an economic 
weapon that it may well be too important to 
be left to the money managers. 

This was not the case in the days when 
the Federal Reserve was first established. 
Then it was responsible only for price stabili- 
zation, Then too the executive branch took 
the view that it had no business interfering 
with the vagaries of the business cycle. 

Today, the Federal Reserve is committed 
to promote full employment and economic 
expansion in addition to price stability. 
What is more, the White House has respon- 
sibility, as well as formidable weapons of its 
own, for maintaining prosperity. So there 
is a strong case for integrating the flexible 
restraint of monetary policy with the blunter 
weapons of fiscal policy. 

Some critics in fact call for complete coor- 
dination, They do not think that the Fed- 
eral Reserve should be considered as a su- 
preme court of economic policy, with what 
amounts to a veto power over the party in 
power. Instead, they argue that the Presi- 
dent, who is charged with formulating overall 
economic policy and is answerable to the 
electorate, must not be thwarted by a small 
group of men shielded from the public. 

During his long reign as head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
has generally been prepared to compromise, 
aware that the adoption of too independent a 
position, might endanger his freedom of ac- 
tion. He has often sounded as if he were at 
odds with the President, but his bark has 
been far worse than his bite. In failing to 
act as independently as he talked, Mr. Martin 
has guaranteed his own survival—and that 
of the Federal Reserve. And precisely be- 
cause he has been accommodating, it is prob- 
able that his present failing out of step, while 
dramatic, may be only temporary. 


THE BANK’S POWER 


Even if it is, and even if it was the right 
thing to do, the Federal Reserve has demon- 
strated that it has the means to throw a 
monkey wrench into the plans of the White 
House. Many who are not on the Johnson 
administration’s side, question whether such 
freedom is desirable in a democracy. 

The most potent argument against giving 
increased authority to the executive branch is 
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that it would encourage inflation as it did 
after World War II, when the money man- 
agers increased the money supply at the 
behest of the Treasury. 

But the Federal Reserve then was under no 
compulsion to do so. It could have refused 
to cooperate, as it finally did. Indeed there 
seems to be a far greater risk of swinging 
from defiance to subservience under its pres- 
ent status than if the Federal Reserve had a 
closer relationship with the White House— 
by permitting the President to choose his 
own chairman and by setting up an economic 
general staff with a place for the Federal 
Reserve. 

POLITICAL CONTROL 


With such an arrangement, the money 
managers might be less inclined to disruptive 
talk and more to effective action. If they 
were a recognized part of an economic gen- 
eral staff, they might be more successful in 
making their presence felt in the inner circle 
of policymaking. 

Some authorities believe that political con- 
trol might result in greater freedom for the 
Federal Reserve as well as smoother coordi- 
nation of economic policies. But if it did 
not, if limiting its independence resulted in 
mere subservience on the part of the Federal 
Reserve and unsound policies for the econ- 
omy, the Nation's voters would at least be 
able to fix the blame. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 7, 
1965] 


‘THE FED JUMPS THE GUN 


By raising the discount rate in advance of 
a scheduled meeting of the Government’s 
policymaking quadriad, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has underscored the danger of 
investing power over monetary policy in an 
independent agency. 

There are legitimate grounds for differences 
of opinion over the need for less stimulative 
policies, as Treasury Secretary Fowler 
pointed out in his New Orleans speech. But 
inflationary pressures can be combated by 
fiscal as well as monetary measures. What 
the Fed has done with its gun-jumping deci- 
sion, taken in advance of a thorough analysis 
of next year’s budget, is to deprive the ad- 
ministration of the freedom that it requires 
in order to conduct an effective economic 
policy. 

If one could accept at face value the 
Board’s claim that it will continue to supply 
the banking system with sufficient reserves 
to meet the needs of an expanding economy, 
the boost in the discount rate and the up- 
ward drift of interest rates in the money 
markets might not be so serious. But the 
day-to-day implementation of Fed policy is 
in the hands of the Federal Open Market 
Committee (FOMC), a body that includes 
five presidents of the District Federal Reserve 
banks as well as the seven Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Since the bank presi- 
dents are insulated from the authority of 
both Congress and the White House, the 
FOMC is free to pursue restrictive policies 
that may be sharply at variance with the 
aims of the administration. 

President Johnson will be able to redress 
the balance on the Federal Reserve Board 
when the term of Vice Chairman Balderston 
expires in January, and a second opportunity 
will come in 2 years with the expiration of 
the partial term of Governor Daane. But 
these moves may not affect the unbridled 
power of the FOMC. 

If Congress is to discharge its constitu- 
tional responsibility for controlling the 
money supply, if monetary policies are to be 
coordinated with the other economic policies 
of the Federal Government, the following 
reforms will be needed. The term of the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
should be made coterminous with that of the 
President, a proposal that has been endorsed 
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by Chairman Martin. The inordinately long, 
14-year terms of the Governors should be re- 
duced to 5. And, finally, responsiveness to 
the wishes of the electorate should be insured 
by limiting the membership of the FOMC to 
the seven appointed Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Congress would never entertain the notion 
of delegating its fiscal power to an independ- 
ent agency, and by the same logic it should 
not surrender its control over the money sup- 
ply. Power over monetary policy, for better 
or worse, should be invested with the incum- 
bent administration. The Board's action, 
the end of which is not yet in sight, exposes 
the pitfalls of an anomalous system in which 
the Presidents’ ability to shape economic 
policy is sharply attenuated. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 8, 
1965] 


Foxes IN L.B.J.’s HENHOUSE 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Soon after Lyndon B. Johnson succeeded 
to the Presidency, he received this private 
advice from one of his most influential ad- 
visers: No domestic problem will be tougher 
than controlling Bill Martin. 

The full impact of this prophecy fell last 
weekend like a sledgehammer. 

The decision of the Federal Reserve Board, 
under Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
to boost interest rates was President John- 
son's worst political setback. Not only does 
further tightening of money threaten eco- 
nomic expansion, but the bold defiance of 
his wishes is a severe blow to the President's 
prestige. 

This question then arises: Why could a 
President who tamed Congress, big labor and 
big business not tame Martin? 

The answer: The cherished independence 
of the Federal Reserve Bank is all but un- 
assailable. Moreover, Treasury Secretary 
Henry H. Fowler's year-long strategy of ap- 
peasing Martin by avoiding an open rupture 
all these months was perhaps less successful 
than a frontal assault on the Fed. 

The Federal Reserve Board—acting as the 
national bankers’ bank—is a deviation in the 
otherwise etrical American system. 
Martin, a nonpolitician with rigidly orthodox 
economic views, need not heed the advice of 
the White House. 

But Martin does have his own constitu- 
ency: The Nation’s commercial bankers—or 
more specifically, the New York banking 
community. Martin has privately informed 
administration officials of the increasing 
pressure on him to tighten credit. Its 
source: Big bankers, obsessed with the bug- 
aboo of inflation. 

This banker’s mentality was aggressively 
articulated to Martin by Alfred Hayes, pres- 
ident of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Financial insiders regard Hayes—not 
Martin—as the grey eminence of the interest 
rate hike. And Hayes, an unabashed tight- 
money man, is concerned first with bank- 
ing—not the overall economic results of 
higher interest rates, such as a possible rise 
in unemployment. 

The Manhattan bankers’ influence over the 
Fed is direct control over Washington’s de- 
cision affecting their own pocketbook. In 
the opinion of one L.B.J. adviser, this means 
the foxes are guarding the henhouse. 

Nevertheless, despite Martin's clear legal 
power, it may be argued that administration 
strategy in dealing with Martin only em- 
boldened him. 

From the time he took over at the Treasury 
last March, Fowler took the soft approach. 
Last spring he tacitly acquiesced in Martin’s 
reduction of bank free reserves—money held 
in excess of money loaned out (thus tighten- 
ing the money supply). Treasury officials 
privately told Democratic Senators they had 
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no intention of interfering with the Fed’s 
regulation of the money supply. 

As recently as his November 8 appearance 
at the Economic Club of New York City, 
Fowler defended—to ringing applause of the 
conservative-oriented audience—the Fed's in- 
dependence and noted that he had been 
criticized by Democratic Senators for that 
stand. 

All the while, Fowler privately urged Mar- 
tin to postpone any decision on interest 
rates until the President’s budget was re- 
leased early next year. By that time, Mr. 
Johnson would be able to change the ideo- 
logical complexion of the Reserve Board by 
filling a vacancy coming up January 1. 

Martin apparently decided early last week 
to defy the President and Treasury. Al- 
though specifically asked to call the President 
before such action, he did not call. Rather, 
he was determined to raise interest rates be- 
fore a scheduled meeting at the LBJ Ranch 
last Monday so that he would not have to 
say no“ to the President's personal appeal. 

As a result, Martin informed Fowler last 
Friday morning at the White House that he 
had made up his mind. It was too late to 
stop him. The Federal Reserve Board voted 
the increase that afternoon. 

Some critics of Martin hold that since 
there was no conceiviable way for the Presi- 
dent or Fowler to stop the Fed’s action, they 
should have secretly agreed to the increase 
effective early next year, thus avoiding the 
political—though not the economic—<defeat. 

But that avoids the real issue. The Martin 
affair again raises the question whether this 
vital economic henhouse should be guarded 
by the banking foxes of New York—or by the 
public’s elected officials. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has today an- 
nounced the resumption of bombing of 
North Vietnam. Many of my colleagues 
have risen to praise this decision. The 
leadership from both sides of the aisle 
here in the House have pledged their sup- 
port to the President. Some voices are 
raised to call for more than just a re- 
sumption of the bombing—they call for 
a vast increase in the level of bombing, 
for the hitting of Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and for the use of more powerful non- 
conventional weapons. 

From all sides we hear it said that 
“The pause was a failure—the other side 
is not interested in peace.” Ido not wish 
to debate this point at this time. But 
those who are honest will admit that the 
previous 11 months of bombing was a 
failure. That 11-month period saw the 
United States forced to multiply its 
ground forces many times over merely to 
hold its own in South Vietnam. That 
11 months saw a substantial increase in 
the fighting forces of the National Lib- 
eration Front, both from infiltration 
from the north and from local recruit- 
ment in the south. That 11 months saw 
a strengthening of the will to resist the 
bombing in North Vietnam, and an in- 
crease in the assistance coming from 
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other countries. More than anything 
else, that 11 months saw the end of any 
fiction that we were merely helping sup- 
port and maintain a friendly govern- 
ment, and made it clear that the United 
States was waging an American war to 
show the world that the American man- 
date runs wherever the President of the 
United States says it runs, including the 
mainland of Asia. 

To resume the bombing, after this 11 
months of failure to achieve any con- 
structive results with such a policy, 
demonstrates again and more forcefully 
the sterility of the U.S. position in 
Vietnam. 

I feel the deepest sorrow for the Presi- 
dent, that he feels compelled within him- 
self to take this course, for I know that 
he would do what was right. I feel even 
more sorrow for the American people, 
and for the people of Vietnam. There 
comes a point of no return in the course 
of events, and we may well have reached 
that point in Asia. We may now be com- 
mitted to a course leading to the death of 
millions and the destruction of any hope 
for a new order of law and justice in the 
world in our lifetimes. 

I do not believe in the imminent arrival 
of an ideal world. I do not think that 
the time has come in human history 
when force as an element in human rela- 
tionships can be eliminated. But I know 
as certainly as I know anything in this 
life that the United States cannot achieve 
any worthwhile goal from the course it 
is pursuing in Vietnam. It can and will 
bring untold suffering to all of Vietnam. 
It can and probably will deny South Viet- 
nam to communism, if it wishes to oc- 
cupy that country with hundreds of 
thousands of troops for generations to 
come. It can and probably will spend 
$50 or $100 billion to do these things— 
billions that could be used to solve the 
problems of this country and the world, 
instead of making them worse. 

And in doing these things we will 
weaken democracy and strengthen the 
totalitarian tendencies of our own so- 
ciety, we will condemn American impe- 
rialism in the eyes of all Asia, we will 
strengthen the ideological power of com- 
munism around the world, we will weaken 
still further the ties of the western 
alliance. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I can- 
not join in the chorus of praise we have 
heard here today for the President’s de- 
cision to resume the bombing of North 
Vietnam. I think that he has made a 
tragic mistake. And I think that time is 
running out for the President to correct 
the mistakes this country has made in 
Vietnam over the past 15 years. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lamp (at the request of Mr. HALL), 
for 20 minutes, today, and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
Hatt), for 25 minutes, on Wednesday, 
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February 2, 1966, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatt) and to include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUNdATE) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MILLER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 1, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1956. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations, Department 
of State, transmitting a communication rela- 
tive to the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to the United Arab Republic, pur- 
suant to section 107 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1957. A letter from the Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
transmitting a report covering refunds and 
credits of internal revenue taxes for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1963, pursuant to 
section 6405 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (H. Doc. No. 370); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

1958. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Properties and Instal- 
lations, transmitting notification of the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of an 
additional facilities project to be under- 
taken for the Marine Corps Reserve utilizing 
authorization contained in section 701(2) 
of Public Law 88-390, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1959. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations) transmitting a report on military 
construction, Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves construction authorization under Pub- 
lic Law 89-188, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a (1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1960. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a report on the 
NROTC flight instruction program, pursuant 
to section 2110(b) of title 10, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1961. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the 15th an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1965, pursuant to section 10(g) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1962. A letter from the Chairman pro 
tempore of the District of Columbia Armory 
Board, transmitting the eighth annual re- 
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port and financial statements of the Board’s 
operation of the District of Columbia Stadi- 
um, and the 18th annual report and finan- 
cial statements of the Board's operation of 
the District of Columbia National Guard 
Armory for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1965, pursuant to section 10 of the Armory 
Board Act (Public Law No. 80-605), as 
amended, and section 10 of the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 (Public Law 
No. 85-300), as amended; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1963. A letter from the president and 
chairman of the board, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., transmitting a copy of their bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, 1965, pursuant 
to 87 Stat. 979; to the Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1964. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the interim report of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada, on the pollution of Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, and the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1965. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report on the amount of Export- 
Import Bank insurance and guarantees on 
U.S. exports to Yugoslavia for the month of 
December 1965, pursuant to title II of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act of 1966 and the presidential 
detrimentation of February 4, 1964; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1966. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the annual report on the activities and 
progress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1965; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1967. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the proceedings of 
docket 12, Chief William Fuller, et al., on 
behalf and representing an identifiable group 
of the Indians of California, known as the 
Federated Indians of California, petitioners v. 
the United States of America, defendant, pur- 
suant to provisions of section 21 of the In- 
dian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1968. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the proceeding of 
docket 162, The Yakima Tribe, petitioner v. 
The United States of America, defendant, 
pursuant to provisions of section 21 of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

1969. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the proceeding of 
docket 47-A, The Yakima Tribe of Indians, 
petitioners v. The United States of America, 
defendant, pursuant to provisions of section 
21 of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 
70t); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1970, A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the proceedings of 
docket No. 124 and docket No. 67 (consoli- 
dated) and docket Nos, 124, 314, and 337 
consolidated therewith, intervenors docket 
Nos. 15-D, 29-B, 89, 311, and 315, the Miami 
Tribe of Oklahoma also known as the Miami 
Tribe, and Harley T. Palmer, Frank C. Pooler 
and David Leonard, as representatives of the 
Miami Tribe and all of the members thereof, 
petitioners v. The United States of America, 
defendant, pursuant to provisions of section 
21 of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1055; U.S.C. 70t); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1971. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission, 
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transmitting a report on proceedings of 
docket 324, Ponca Tribe of Oklahoma, peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America, 
defendant, pursuant to provisions of section 
21 of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1972. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “To 
Amend the Shipping Act, 1916”; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1973. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “To 
Amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933”, 
to permit the Commission to require the car- 
riers in the offshore domestic trade to keep 
uniform accourts and permit Commission 
representatives to inspect the accounts and 
records of such carriers; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1974. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report on the estimated 
amount of the losses or costs (or percentage 
of costs) incurred by the postal service in the 
performance of public services during the 
current fiscal year, pursuant to section 201 
of Public Law 87-793, approved October 11, 
1962; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1975. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting a report on positions in grades GS-16, 
17, and 18, pursuant to section 1105a of title 
5 of the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1976. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Legislative Affairs for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report on positions established 
during calendar year 1965, in accordance 
with section 1581, title 10, United States 
Code, pursuant to section 1582, title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12407. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
certain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12408. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to the 
discontinuance or change of certain opera- 
tions or services of common carriers by rail. 
in order to require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give full consideration to all 
financial assistance available before permit- 
ting any such discontinuance or change; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12409. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12410. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 12411. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 12412. A bill to authorize the release 
of platinum from the national stockpile, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12418. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rates of 
pension payable to widows of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12414. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12415. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 12416. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.J. Res. 817. Joint resolution to establish 
an Atlantic Union delegation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

390. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, 
relative to supporting the service men and 
women in Vietnam, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12417. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Kiriazis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, January 31, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord of all, we recognize today 
that the peace we seek for the world is 
beyond our understanding. Thus, we 
need Thy help. 

We have not consistently followed the 
path of peace. Now we find ourselves 
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with others in the world in the wilderness 
of bewilderment in finding again that 
path. We come to Thee in prayer asking 
for light in darkness and courage in the 
principle of freedom and justice for all 
men. 

We pray for Thy guiding and staying 
hand in the deliberations and decisions of 
our President, his Cabinet, his advisers, 
and especially this session of the Senate 
of the United States on national and in- 
ternational issues. 

Give to our leaders hope that will keep 
alive negotiations for peace, faith that 
there is a way, and love for God and man- 
kind that will clarify thinking and 
decision. 

We pray in the name of the Creator of 
life and peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as read and approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour, and that statements 
therein be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
renew my request and ask unanimous 
consent that the Journal be considered 
as read and approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor, so that 
I may ask unanimous consent, with the 
concurrence of the distinguished acting 
minority leader, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], to suggest a recess 
until 10:30 o’clock, at which time the 
Senator from Vermont would have the 
floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I intended 
to ask if I might proceed for 7 or 8 min- 
utes for a discussion on current events 
after the Senate reconvened. I make 
that request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Vermont will have the floor for 7 
or 8 minutes when the Senate recon- 
venes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will be for 7 
or 8 minutes. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to objee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall return 
after the recess, because the Senator 
from Vermont has the floor; then we 
shall have a period for the transaction 
of routine business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished majority leader what the 
plans are for the remainder of the day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is planned to 
have a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine business, and then, if any Senator 
wishes to speak on the Taft-Hartley Act, 
section 14(b), or any other subject, he 
may do so. I anticipate that the session 
will not be very long today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. I am 
thinking of the many employees in the 
Capitol who may have difficulty getting 
home this evening. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the request for 
the morning hour is merely for the pur- 
pose of making statements? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To have a morning 
hour for the purpose of allowing Sena- 
tors to make speeches, and matters of 
that kind. 

Mr. ERVIN. And that no motions will 
be made? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 


ROBERT G. THOMPSON 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
yield to me for a moment, to permit me 
to insert an editorial in the Recorp? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Michigan 
for the purpose of inserting an editorial 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled, “Be- 
yond Death,” published in yesterday’s 
Washington Post. 

I underscore nothing in the editorial; 
it speaks eloquently and to the point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEYOND DEATH 

When mortal men consider their own 
frailty and folly, they may well conclude that 
death ought to bring its own absolution for 
even the sorriest of sins. The pursuit of 
punishment beyond the grave is mere vin- 
dictiveness. We think the majesty of the 
United States is marred by the decision of 
the Defense Department to forbid the inter- 
ment of Robert G. Thompson's ashes in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 


Good men and bad men alike lie at rest 
in Arlington. Men of every faith—and of 
no faith—slumber there. In this cemetery, 
created on the estate of Robert E. Lee, there 
is, as indeed there should be, a Confederate 
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Monument, erected by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy in honor of the South’s dead 
heroes—men who believed it honorable and 
right to take up arms against the United 
States. And there rests there, too, in hon- 
ored glory—whether in life he had been 
valiant or craven—an American soldier 
known but to God. 

Robert Thompson was a Communist when 
he was inducted into the Armed Forces early 
in the Second World War. He was a Com- 
munist when he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for valor in the Pacific 
and when he was honorably discharged from 
service. He was a Communist when he died 
last October. It can be said in his behalf 
that he made no effort to conceal the fact. 

It is true that in 1949, he and 10 other 
Communist Party leaders were convicted un- 
der the Smith Act and sentenced to 3 years 
in prison and that he jumped bail and was 
subsequently sentenced to an additional 4 
years for criminal contempt. On the basis 
of these sentences and the fact that a year 
ago an Army regulation was adopted denying 
burial in a national cemetery to anyone sen- 
tenced by a Federal court to more than 5 
years imprisonment, the Attorney General 
has given the Defense Department a petti- 
fogging legal justification for its act of empty 
meanness. Thompson was punished in life; 
there is no point to punishing him in death. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 O'CLOCK A.M. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Montana 
renew his request for a recess? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
renew my request that the Senate stand 
in recess until 10:30 o’clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 10 
o’clock and 4 minutes a.m. the Senate 
took a recess until 10:30 o’clock a.m. 
today. 

At 10 o’clock and 30 minutes a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, the Senate 
reconvened, when called to order by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. AIKEN. Without losing my right 
to the floor, I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that the Journal 
is considered as read and approved? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that permission 
has been granted that when the Senate 
finishes its business today, it will stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Vermont will permit me 
to do so, without losing his right to the 
floor, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
the time for the quorum call not to ex- 
ceed 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator withhold that 
request for a moment? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair announces that the 
unanimous-consent request for routine 
business has now been granted without 
objection. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous agreement, 
the order for the quorum call is re- 
scinded, and the Senator from Vermont 
is recognized. 


THE RESUMPTION OF BOMBING 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has now directed a renewal and 
possible increase in the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

Under the constitutional and statutory 
powers vested in the Presidency he has 
authority to do this. 

Even if 90 percent of the American 
people were opposed, he would still have 
this power. 

Now that the decision has been made 
to engage in an expanded military ac- 
tion which may ultimately lead to a con- 
flict of unprecedented and unlimited pro- 
portions, we must spare no effort to avoid 
defeat and to hold our losses to a mini- 
mum. 

Although the Communist countries ap- 
parently gave little credence to the recent 
peace offensive of the President, there is 
no question in my mind that President 
Johnson did earnestly desire to put an 
end to the war in southeast Asia. 

Any person in his position wants to 
be liked and admired as well as to earn 
a good spot in history. 

He wants to be highly respected by the 
rest of the world and, as President Eisen- 
hower so ably demonstrated in 1953, the 
surest way to popular acclaim is through 
the restoration of peace. 

President Eisenhower further en- 
hanced his popularity and secured an 
enviable place in history when he backed 
Gen, Matthew Ridgway in his opposi- 
tion to sending large numbers of U.S. 
troops into Vietnam in an effort to make 
secure that part of their colonial empire 
for the French. 

Since we now seem to have passed the 
point of no return, we should take a good, 
hard look at the situation as it is today. 

The number of U.S. servicemen sup- 
porting the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has now increased to about 200,000, 
will be doubled within the next few 
months, and it will likely be redoubled 
within the next year. 

This figure is exclusive of the Navy and 
other forces based at Guam, in the 
Philippines, in Thailand, in Honolulu, 
and elsewhere. 

It is exclusive of the 16,000 to 18,000 
South Korean troops engaged in the con- 
flict. 

Aside from the forces from South Ko- 
rea and Australia, we can look for only 
minor assistance from other countries in 
our Vietnam efforts. 

In fact, if South Korea is now being 
infiltrated by Communist operators to 
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the extent recently indicated by Marine 
Gen. Wallace Greene, it is unlikely that 
we can look for any substantial increase 
in our strength from that source. 

Most of the land area in South Viet- 
nam has come under Vietcong control, 
while U.S. bases are all virtually under a 
state of siege—an unorthodox siege, it is 
true, but, nevertheless, one effective 
enough so that it is hardly safe to ven- 
ture outside the fortified areas except in 
force. 

Our forces have to date suffered ap- 
proximately 10,000 casualties. 

Some who a year ago supported the de- 
cision to bomb North Vietnam now feel 
that the reason this operation failed is 
that it has not been vigorous enough, 

They now insist that Hanoi and Hai- 
phong Harbor and other than strictly 
military targets be also bombed. 

Some substantial and respected per- 
sons have advocated the use of atom 
bombs—small ones, that is. The other 
day a representative of a respected and 
well-known national organization came 
to my office to urge the use of atom bombs 
in the Vietnam war. The demand that 
we use atomic weapons will increase as 
our casualty list grows. 

Regardless of the fact that an atom 
bomb could not distinguish between bel- 
ligerents and nonbelligerents, is there 
any reason to doubt that, should we use 
the atomic weapon against North Viet- 
nam, that the Communists would almost 
at once retaliate by using the same type 
of weapon against our air and military 
bases in the south? 

We should think long and hard before 
resorting to nuclear weapons in south- 
east Asia. 

We are now at the point where we have 
to deal with realities, not desires. 

It is no longer possible for us unilater- 
ally to call the shots. 

It is not what might have been or what 
ought to be that now concerns us. It is 
what is. 

As indicated by the Mansfield mission 
report, there is only the very slim pros- 
pect of a just settlement by negotiations.” 

Since much of the world has regarded 
the bombing of North Vietnam as “ag- 
gression” by the United States and since 
the assistance by the North Vietnamese 
to the Vietcong in carrying out their 
savage operations against the people of 
South Vietnam have been minimized, I 
believe that the President’s peace offen- 
sive was necessary even though its effec- 
tiveness as a means for ending the war 
may be questioned. 

It seems to have convinced some na- 
tions of the justice of our assistance to 
South Vietnam, even though they are 
unable or unwilling to assist us. 

Who is making the decisions in south- 
east Asia today? Is it Russia or China? 

The reaction of Russia to the Presi- 
dent’s plea for peace has been particu- 
larly disappointing. 

From her attitude one might well con- 
clude that Russia not only does not de- 
sire peace but actually seeks to encourage 
a greater war in southeast Asia, evidently 
hoping that we will concentrate such a 
large part of our Armed Forces there that 
the defenses of democracy will be weak- 
ened in other parts of the world. 
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Or is China undertaking to shape 
events so that the two great nuclear 
states will ultimately destroy each other, 
leaving the Chinese Republic the domi- 
nant power in world affairs? 

Actually the tiny nation of North 
Vietnam appears to be the catalyst 
which is welding the two great Commu- 
nist nations together for military 


purposes. 

I trust that those who make the de- 
cisions for our country will bear in mind 
that while the war of democracy versus 
communism cannot be won in southeast 
Asia, it can be lost there. 

In fact, communism will not be de- 
feated on the battlefield anyway except 
on the battlefield of men’s minds. 

If any phase of the conflict between 
these two ideologies must be fought with 
arms, we should not let our enemies 
choose the battleground. 

From now on our No. 1 concern must 
be the preservation of the United States 
and its institutions. 

There can be no halfhearted effort 
in this respect. 

Our people, regardless of whether or 
not they support the acts of this admin- 
istration, must be prepared for extraor- 
dinary sacrifice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont may 
have as much time as he may desire, and 
that the time be extended to allow other 
Senators to participate in discussing this 
most momentous speech. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this sac- 
rifice will have to be paid in terms of 
resources, freedom, and life itself. 

There may be a chance that a world 
nuclear war can be avoided. 

There may be a chance that we may 
escape the devastating effect of a gen- 
eral land war in Asia, the kind of war 
we are least likely to win. 

We cannot proceed on the hope for 
miracles, however, therefore, we must be 
prepared for the worst—and without 
delay. 

President Johnson has asked for some 
$13 billion with which to increase the 
tempo of the war in Vietnam. 

This $13 billion is only the first drop 
in the bucket. 

Commonsense and experience should 
tell us that. 

The President asks us to rescind the 
tax cut on telephone charges and auto- 
mobiles in order to help to meet this 
cost. 

It is ridiculous to expect that the in- 
come from these recisions would even 
begin to pay the cost of an escalated 
war. 

If President Johnson means busi- 
ness—and I believe he does—he will ask 
for the suspension of the General Tax 
Reduction Act of 2 years ago. 

He will ask to have the loopholes of 
overgenerous deductions and special tax 
privileges plugged. 

And he will ask for such new taxes 
as may be necessary. 
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There is no sense in waiting until after 
election to recommend the inevitable. 

Lives are more precious than votes. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara asks 
for an increase of 113,000 men in the 
Armed Forces. 

Whom does he think he is kidding? 

Winning a guerrilla war requires a ra- 
tio of 10 to 1 on the side of the law, and 
the enemy already has 200,000 men in 
the field. 

The Secretary knows that an escalated 
war will require universal conscription. 

To wait until after election to an- 
nounce this is just another attempt to lull 
the people. 

Besides increased taxation and con- 
scription, we must be prepared to accept 
the concentration of powers and restric- 
tions on our liberties which inevitably 
accompany any major war. 

We must be prepared to accept these 
controls for an indefinite number of 
years. 

Are we ready to accept a system of pri- 
orities—price controls and wage con- 
trols? 

What about ration cards? 

Are we prepared to control hoarding 
which may already be underway? 

Are our shelters adequate to insure the 
perpetuation of at least a part of our pop- 
ulation in the event of a nuclear war? 

Have we the facilities necessary for the 
control of sabotage, subversion, riots, 
and criminal law violations? 

We do not like to contemplate these 
things; yet they must be considered and 
acted upon unless the danger is far less 
than it now appears. 

This time we cannot wait until catas- 
trophe strikes. 

So long as there is the slightest chance 
for peace, we should pursue it, even while 
preparing for the worst, but we must pre- 
pare. 

Since the Vietnam war began to esca- 
late rapidly 3 years ago, I have re- 
peatedly tried to make clear my belief 
that a major war would have disastrous 
results for the United States either mili- 
tarily or in the loss of personal liberty 
at home. 

Although I have at all times recog- 
nized the responsibilities of the United 
States to the people of South Vietnam, I 
never for an instant regarded my vote 
for the concurrent resolution of August 
1964 as a vote to give the President au- 
thority to wage war at will in southeast 
Asia. 

I opposed as strongly as I could the 
start of a new war in North Vietnam. 

And I believe the President has erred 
in taking new steps which may lead to a 
cataclysmic world conflict. 

It appears, however, that my voice has 
been ineffective and that the President 
has decided to take such steps. 

The most that is left to me now is the 
hope that the President is right and that 
I have been wrong. 

If, through the renewed action for 
which he assumes responsibility, the war 
can be brought to a quick and satisfac- 
tory ending, I will gladly admit the error 
of my judgment and be among the first to 
render him acclaim. 

To this end, it is my purpose to support 
his request for higher taxes and for such 
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controls over the American economy as 
may seem necessary to hold our losses 
to a minimum and to enhance the pros- 
pects for ultimate victory. 

To divide our Nation in this time of 
crisis would be to court certain disaster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Once again, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont has 
performed a public service. I say “once 
again” because that has been his forte 
down through the years, regardless of the 
issue which was being discussed. 

There has been a good deal of refer- 
ence in the press in late months to the 
categories of the dove and the hawk. 
Personally, I do not pay too much atten- 
tion to those designations. WhatI think 
the Senator from Vermont typifies and 
personifies, if I may use the word, is the 
owl. He is the wise man, the man who 
looks ahead, the man who is unswerving 
in his support of the United States, but 
who is also aware of the dangers which 
confront us in any given situation. 

Before I comment on the distinguished 
Senator’s speech, I should like to read a 
statement which I made this morning be- 
fore the Senate convened. The statement 
reads as follows: 

The President has weighed the arguments, 
considered the alternatives, and made his de- 
cision. He had counseled with the leader- 
ship on a number of occasions on this matter 
and requested our views, which were frank- 
ly given and fairly considered by him. 

On the basis of his constitutional responsi- 
bility, the President has acted. He has my 
sympathy and understanding, and I will do 
my best to support him to the best of my 
ability. I fully appreciate the difficulty and 
the agony of the decisions which was his— 
and his alone—to make. 


I listened to a portion of his broadcast 
to the people this morning, and I was 
pleased and impressed with his statement 
that he had instructed Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg, a real owl,“ to take this 
matter of peaceseeking to the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. I applaud him for so 
doing. 

I was also impressed by his reference 
to Pope Paul’s appeal for neutral arbitra- 
tion and his interest in the proposal of 
the Holy Father. 

I would suggest also that it could not 
be out of tune at this time, or at any time, 
to ask the two cochairmen of the Geneva 
Convention the Soviet Union and the 
United Kingdom—to try once again to 
get together so that this agreement, this 
meeting first set up in 1954, and then in 
the Laotian crisis in 1962, this grouping 
of States, be once again reconvened. 

I know that this has had and still has 
the full support of the present adminis- 
tration. 

The Senator from Vermont has men- 
tioned something about the possibility of 
nuclear activity. The very use of the 
word nuclear“ makes me shudder, and I 
hope that those who are in favor of the 
use of such weapon—and unfortunately 
there have been some who have so 
stated—will not be taken too seriously, 
because I do not believe such advocacy 
represents the feelings of the adminis- 
tration, of Congress, or the American 
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people, nor does it, for that matter, rep- 
resent the feelings of the peoples of the 
world. 

Last week I also heard the figure “600,- 
000 Americans in Vietnam” being used 
by a Member of this body in an address 
which he made before an audience in his 
home State. Today the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
raised the figure to the vicinity of 800,- 
000. I think he gave a very good break- 
down of the number of Americans now in 
Vietnam, the number of Americans be- 
ing used by the 7th Fleet, the number 
of Americans stationed in Thailand, and, 
inferentially, at least, the number of 
Americans on the way. He also pointed 
out that when we fight a guerrilla war, 
we must have a ratio in the vicinity of 
10 to 1. I have seen figures as high as 15 
to 1 and as low as 5 to 1. What the exact 
figure is I do not believe anyone is in a 
position to know at this time, because it 
seems that the ratio differs with the cir- 
cumstances and the needs requisite at 
a particular moment. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont also referred to other possibilities 
inherent in an Asia land war. He men- 
tioned General Ridgway, one of the out- 
standing soldiers in the history of this 
country, a man who follows well in the 
tradition of Gen. George Marshall. He 
did not mention, however, General Mac- 
Arthur, who is quoted as saying that the 
only way to win is through victory, and 
who also said what the difficulties would 
be if we were engaged in a land war in 
Asia. 

I should like to read a brief comment 
made by General Ridgway when he was 
commander of the 8th Army in Korea 
at the time the truce negotiations were 
under way. 

The American people must realize the need 
for infinite patience. There will be no im- 
mediate, final solution. The American peo- 
ple must learn to accept a solution that 
reflects reality. In the world of today we 
must maintain an equilibrium of force so 
that none of them become destructive. A 
modus vivendi must be found for people who 
were put on earth to live, and a way must be 
found to enable them to exist side by side 


without being at one another's throats. It 
can be done. 


May I take this occasion, if the Senator 
will allow me to do so, to express my 
wholehearted sympathy and support for 
the efforts, covering 37 days, made by the 
President of the United States to seek 
an avenue or a door to the negotiating 
table. 

I think I probably know Lyndon John- 
son as well as any other Member of this 
body knows him. I have been closely as- 
sociated with him for 24 years. I know 
how deeply concerned he is about Viet- 
nam. I know the agonizing days and 
nights he goes through. I know of his 
intense desire to bring this most difficult 
of all situations which has ever faced an 
American President to some sort of hon- 
orable conclusion. 

I believe that President Johnson faces 
today, and has faced over the past sev- 
eral months, difficulties far exceeding 
those faced by President Wilson at the 
time of the First World War, far exceed- 
ing those faced by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at the time of the Second 
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World War, and far exceeding those 
faced by President Harry Truman at the 
time of the Korean war. 

This is a most serious situation, and 
I applaud the President for the many 
avenues he has sought and tried, for the 
many doors on which he has knocked, for 
the many times he has had conversa- 
tions and conferences, for sending am- 
bassadors over the world and for the 
instructions which he gave to the am- 
bassadors—all to try to bring this sit- 
uation to the conference table so that a 
satisfactory solution and conclusion 
might be reached. 

It is therefore no fault of the Presi- 
dent, as the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has said, that these attempts 
have failed over the past 37 days. He has 
tried. He is concerned deeply. I do not 
think it is so much a matter of his place 
in history as it is a matter of finding a 
way by which he can, under honorable 
conditions, bring this most difficult con- 
frontation to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The American people must know the 
truth. They must know the potential in- 
volved in southeast Asia. They must be 
made to know all of its ramifications. 
We in the Senate, regardless of our views, 
whether we are called doves, hawks, or 
owls, have a responsibility. That re- 
sponsibility is being lived up to, and Iam 
sure it will be lived up to even more in the 
future. 

This is a grave time for the Nation, and 
it is a grave time for the President, who, 
under the Constitution, has this awesome 
responsibility. He cannot shove the buck 
to us. He knows that. He knows that, 
in the final analysis, there is only one 
man in this Republic who can make the 
decision. He is subjected to that respon- 
sibility as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the Republic and as 
President of the United States of 
America. 

I repeat: So far as the Senator from 
Montana is concerned, he will do his very 
best to give the President of the United 
States as much in the way of support as 
he possibly can. 

I thank and commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont for laying 
out what he thinks should be done and 
for making the Senate—both sides of the 
Senate—more aware of the difficulties in- 
herent in the situation which faces us 
and by making it known, in his simple, 
logical manner, to the American people, 
as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be inserted at the appro- 
priate point in the Recorp the statement 
made by the President of the United 
States today, a statement made by Sec- 
retary Rusk at his news conference today, 
and a letter to the President of the Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council from Arthur 
J. Goldberg, the American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, requesting that an 
urgent meeting of the Security Council 
be called promptly to consider the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

My fellow Americans, for 37 days, no 

bombs fell on North Vietnam. During that 
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time we have made a most intense and de- 
termined effort to enlist the help and sup- 
port of all the world to persuade the govern- 
ment in Hanoi that peace is better than war, 
that talking is better than fighting, and that 
the road to peace is open. Our effort has 
met with understanding and support 
throughout most of the world—but not in 
Hanoi and Peiping. From those two capitals 
have come only denunciation and rejection. 

In these 37 days, the efforts of our allies 
have been rebuffed. The efforts of neutral 
nations have come to nothing. We have 
sought without success to learn of any re- 
sponse to efforts made by the governments of 
Eastern Europe. There has been no answer 
to the enlightened efforts of the Vatican. 
Our own direct private approaches have been 
in vain. The answer of Hanoi to all is the 
answer that was published 3 days ago—they 
persist in aggression, and they insist on the 
surrender of South Vietnam to communism. 

It is plain that there is no readiness to 
talk—no readiness for peace—in that regime 
today. 

And what is plain in words is also plain in 
acts. Throughout these 37 days—even at 
moments of truce—there has been continued 
violence against the people of South Viet- 
nam, against their government, against their 
soldiers, and against our own American 
forces. 

We do not regret the pause in the bombing. 
We yield to none in our determination to 
seek peace. We have given a full and decent 
respect to the opinions of those who thought 
that such a pause might give new hope for 
peace. Some said 10 days might do it. 
Others said 20. Now we have paused for 
twice the time suggested by some who urged 
it. Now the world knows more clearly than 
ever before who insists on aggression and 
who works for peace. 

The Vietnamese, American and allied 
troops that are engaged in South Vietnam— 
with increasing strength and increasing suc- 
cess—want peace, I am sure, as much as any 
of us here at home. But while there is no 
peace, they are entitled to the full support 
of American strength and American deter- 
mination. We will give both. 

As constitutional Commander in Chief I 
have—as I must—given proper weight to the 
judgment of those responsible for counsel- 
ing with me: the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, my national security 
adviser, and America’s professional military 
men represented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These advisers tell me that if continued im- 
munity is given to all that supports North 
Vietnam aggression, the cost in lives—Viet- 
namese, American, and allied—will only be 
greatly increased. In the light of the words 
and actions of the government in Hanoi, 
it is our clear duty to do what we can to limit 
these costs. 

So on this Monday morning in Vietnam, at 
my direction—after consultation and agree- 
ment with the Government of South Viet- 
nam—U.S. aircraft have resumed action in 
North Vietnam. They struck lines of supply 
which support the continuing movement of 
men and arms against the people and Goy- 
ernment of South Vietnam. 

Our air strikes on North Vietnam from the 
beginning, have been aimed at military tar- 
gets and controlled with great care. Those 
who direct and supply the aggression have 
no claim to immunity from military reply. 

The end of the pause does not mean the 
end of our own pursuit of peace. That pur- 
suit will be as determined and unremitting 
as the pressure of our military strength on 
the field of battle. In our continuing pur- 
suit of peace, I have instructed Ambassador 
Goldberg to ask for an immediate meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council. He 
will present a full report on the situation 
in Vietnam and a resolution which can open 
the way to the conference table. This report 
and this resolution will be responsive to the 
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spirit of the renewed appeal of Pope Paul; 
that appeal has our full sympathy. 

I have asked Secretary Rusk to meet with 
representatives of the press later this morn- 
ing, to give to the country and to the world 
a comprehensive account of the diplomatic 
effort conducted in these last 5 weeks in our 
continuing policy of peace and freedom for 
South Vietnam. 

SECRETARY Rusk's NEWS CONFERENCE OF 

JANUARY 31, 1966 

(Nore.—The following is the State Depart- 
ment’s release of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk’s news conference, which is authorized 
for direct quotation: ) 

Secretary Rusk. Earlier this morning Pres- 
ident Johnson confirmed that U.S. aircraft 
have resumed action against the lines of com- 
munication which support the continuing 
movement of men and arms against the peo- 
ple and Government of South Vietnam. 

I wish to summarize for you the unprece- 
dented diplomatic effort of the past 40 days— 
an effort aimed at peace—and the tragically 
negative response from Hanoi. To under- 
stand the full import of the past 40 days you 
must recall the months and years of unre- 
mitting effort by the United States and others 
to achieve peace in southeast Asia. 

We had no assurance at Christmas time 
that a suspension of the bombing of North 
Vietnam would move us closer to peace. 
Hanoi had refused to come to the Security 
Council of th United Nations in August 1964, 
in response to an invitation initiated in the 
Council by the Soviet Union. A call by 17 
nonalined nations for negotiations without 
preconditions had been harshly rejected by 
Hanoi, as was President Johnson’s call for 
unconditional discussions at Baltimore last 
April. A Commonwealth committee had been 
rebuffed. The Secretary General of the U.N. 
had not been permitted to visit Hanoi and 
Peiping. Suggestions by the President of 
India were denounced. The machinery of 
the Geneva conferences was paralyzed by 
Hanoi’s recalcitrance. Contacts with Hanoi 
and Peiping had failed to disclose a serious 
interest in peace. A pause in the bombing 
last May had yielded only a polemical 
rejection. 

Nevertheless, the President decided, on the 
advice of myself and his other senior ad- 
visers, and in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to extend the Christmas 
pause for a further period. He did so be- 
cause of America’s strong preference for peace 
in southeast Asia, a desire which takes into 
full account the decades of suffering and 
violence inflicted upon the people of Vietnam, 
He did so because a number of governments, 
including a number of Communist govern- 
ments, had insisted that a suspension of the 
bombing would create a situation in which 
the possibilities of peace could be greatly 
improved, He did so because there was un- 
necessary confusion at home and abroad 
about where the responsibility lies for the 
absence of peace—or even of discussions or 
negotiations about the possibility of peace. 

Shortly after Christmas, therefore, we were 
in touch with all the governments of the 
world, more than 115 of them, as well as with 
his Holiness the Pope, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Council of NATO, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, the Organization of African 
Unity, and the International Committee of 
the Red Cross. Six special Presidential en- 
voys visited 34 capitals and personal com- 
munications from the President went to the 
chiefs of government of many more. 

Hanoi was informed at an early stage of 
the suspension of the bombing. They were 
told that no decision had been made regard- 
ing a resumption of bombing and that if 
Hanoi would reciprocate by making a serious 
contribution toward peace, it would obvi- 
ously have a favorable effect on the possi- 
bility of further extending the suspension. 
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There was no ultimatum, in word or in fact, 
but rather an invitation to move toward 
peace. All governments were reminded of 
the far-reaching suggestions which the 
United States had made about the possibili- 
ties of peace, suggestions which were sum- 
marized in the so-called 14 points. It was 
made clear that, as far as we were concerned, 
there could be a conference, less formal dis- 
cussions, or private and tentative contacts 
through the most discreet channels. 

We know that many governments, includ- 
ing Communist governments, were active 
during this period and that our own direct 
and indirect contacts were strongly rein- 
forced from many capitals. We were in 
touch with most governments several times 
during this period. 

It is with genuine regret that I must re- 
port that the response has been negative, 
harsh, and unyielding. Channels which had 
been opened by us, one after the other, 
yielded no move toward peace, Throughout 
the period since Christmas, Hanoi and Peip- 
ing denounced our efforts toward peace with 
a continuing barrage of such epithets as 
“fraud,” “trick,” “deceit,” “swindle,” “hoax,” 
“farce.” The negative attitudes of Hanoi and 
the liberation front have been clarified in 
the last few days in an unmistakable fash- 
ion. Ho Chi Minh in letters addressed to a 
number of heads of state stated: “If the 
United States really wants peace it must rec- 
ognize the NFL SV as the sole genuine rep- 
resentative of the people of South Vietnam 
and engage in negotiations with it.” In a 
statement released just yesterday, the front 
itself said, “All negotiations with the U.S. 
imperialists at this moment are entirely 
useless if they still refuse to withdraw from 
South Vietnam their troops and all kinds of 
war materials.“ 

But they made clear their negative view 
by deeds as well as words throughout the 
period of suspension of bombing. Infiltra- 
tions of men and materials from the north 
into South Vietnam continued at a high 
level. Acts of violence in South Vietnam 
itself continued with relatively minor fluc- 
tuations at virtually the same record high 
levels set in the last quarter of 1965. By 
these acts they made it entirely clear that 
their purpose remained what it has been 
from the b g—namely, to take over 
South Vietnam by force. 

It has been necessary, therefore, for us to 
meet our responsibilities to our commit- 
ments to South Vietnam and the South Viet- 
namese people. I joined with other senior 
advisers to the President to recommend to 
him that he resume the necessary military 
action to support the South Vietnamese and 
allied forces and to meet the aggression from 
the north. 

This does not mean that, as far as we are 
concerned, the search for peace will stop. 
Far from it. The President told you this 
morning that the matter is being presented 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. I will add that the other processes of 
diplomacy will continue in full operation, 
publicly and privately, directly and indi- 
rectly, in order that any possibility of peace 
can be explored and tested. 

It is possible that one of the obstacles to 
peace has been a failure on the part of Hanoi 
to understand that the United States will in 
fact meet its commitment. It is not easy 
for a democracy such as ours to prevent such 
a basic miscalculation on the part of a total- 
itarian regime. If they are relying upon a 
military victory in the south, they must 
abandon that hope. If they are relying on 
international opinion to divert the United 
States from its commitment, they must rec- 
ognize that the world community does not 
support their aggression. If they are relying 
upon domestic differences among us to save 
their cause, they must understand that that 
will not occur. The way to shorten this war 
is to make it very clear to Hanoi that the 
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course upon which they are embarked is 
futile and that if they are prepared to sit 
down and talk like reasonable men, answers 
can be found which will relieve both them- 
selves and their brothers in the south of the 
violence of which there has been more than 
enough. 


JANUARY 31, 1966. 

Dear Mn. PRESENT: I have the honor to 
request that an urgent meeting of the 
Security Council be called promptly to con- 
sider the situation in Vietnam. 

As you know, the U.S. Government has, 
time and time again, patiently and tirelessly 
sought a peaceful settlement of this conflict 
on the basis of unconditional negotiations 
and the Geneva Accords of 1954. We have 
done so both inside and outside the United 
Nations. 

In President Johnson's letter of July 28, 
1965, to the Secretary General, in my letter of 
July 30, 1965, to the President of the Security 
Council, and in my letter of January 4, 1966, 
to the Secretary General, we appealed for 
whatever help in ending the conflict the 
Security Council and its members or any 
other organ of the United Nations might be 
able to give. We have also been in constant 
touch with the Secretary General in order to 
keep him fully informed and to seek his 
counsel and assistance. A great number of 
U.N. members, acting jointly or separately, 
have with our earnest encouragement sought 
to find a means of moving the conflict from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

As you are also aware, because my Govern- 
ment was advised by many others that a 
pause in the bombing of North Vietnam 
might contribute to the acceptance by its 
government of our offer of unconditional 
negotiations, we did suspend bombing on 
December 24 and continued that suspension 
for some 37 days. At the same time, Presi- 
dent Johnson dispatched several high-rank- 
ing representatives to explain to His Holiness 
the Pope and to the chiefs of state or heads of 
government of a number of states our most 
earnest desire to end the conflict peacefully 
and promptly. Our views were set forth in 
14 points which were communicated to a 
very large number of governments and later 
published and which were summarized in the 
third paragraph of my letter of January 4, 
1966, to the Secretary General. 

I should like to repeat that summary to 
you as follows: 

“That the United States is prepared for 
discussions or negotiations without any 
prior conditions whatsoever or on the basis 
of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962, that 
a reciprocal reduction of hostilities could 
be envisaged and that a ceasefire might be 
the first order of business in any discussions 
or negotiations, that the United States re- 
mains prepared to withdraw its forces from 
South Vietnam as soon as South Vietnam is 
in a position to determine its own future 
without external interference, that the 
United States desires no continuing military 
presence or bases in Vietnam, that the future 
political structure in South Vietnam should 
be determined by the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple themselves through democratic proc- 
esses, and that the question of the reuni- 
fication of the two Vietnams should be de- 
cided by the free decision of their two peo- 
ples.” 

Subsequently, the President in his state 
of the Union address on January 12 reit- 
erated once again our willingness to consider 
at a conference or in other negotiations any 
proposals which might be put forward by 
others. Iam authorized to inform the Coun- 
cil that these U.S. views were transmitted 
both directly and indirectly to the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam and were received 
by that Government. 

Unhappily, there has been no affirmative 
response whatsoever from Hanoi to our efforts 
to bring the conflict to the negotiating table, 
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to which so many governments lent their 
sympathy and assistance. Instead there have 
been from Hanoi, and of course from Peiping 
as well, merely the familiar charges that our 
peace offensive, despite the prolonged bomb- 
ing pause, was merely a fraud“ and a “swin- 
dle” deserving no serious consideration. The 
most recent response seemed to be that set 
forth in President Ho Chi Minh’s letter to 
certain heads of state which was broadcast 
from Hanoi on January 28. In this letter 
President Ho Chi Minh made quite clear his 
unwillingness at this time to proceed with 
unconditional negotiations; on the contrary, 
he insisted on a number of preconditions 
which would in effect require the United 
States to accept Hanoi’s solution before 
negotiations had even begun. This is ob- 
viously unacceptable. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my Government 
has concluded that it should now bring this 
problem with all its implications for peace 
formally before the Security Council. We 
are mindful of the discussions over the past 
months among the members of the Council 
as to whether a formal meeting could use- 
fully be held in the context of other efforts 
then in train. We are also aware that it may 
not be easy for the Council itself, in view 
of all the obstacles, to take constructive ac- 
tion on this question. We are firmly con- 
vinced, however, that in light of its obliga- 
tions under the charter to maintain inter- 
national peace and security and the failure 
so far of all efforts outside the United Na- 
tions to restore peace, the Council should ad- 
dress itself urgently and positively to this 
situation and exert its most vigorous en- 
deavors and its immense prestige to finding 
a prompt solution to it. 

We hope that the members of the Security 
Council will agree that our common dedica- 
tion to peace and our common responsi- 
bility for the future of mankind require no 
less. In this connection, we are mindful of 
the renewed appeal of His Holiness the Pope 
only 2 days ago in which he suggested that 
“an arbitration of the U.N. confined to neu- 
tral nations might tomorrow—we would like 
to hope even today—resolve this terrible 
question.” 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana for his re- 
marks. I repeat that I never questioned 
the desire of the President to establish 
peace in the world. Any President would 
so desire. I am sure Lyndon Johnson is 
no different in that respect from the 
others. 

I also appreciate the Senator’s refer- 
ence to Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who, I 
believe, was Army Chief of Staff at the 
time we went through a similar conflict 
of opinion, and who he advised against 
our sending large numbers of men to 
southeast Asia to help the French. 

I well recall General Ridgway telling 
me after a hearing one day that if we 
sent 2 million men into the Vietnam area, 
they would be swallowed up. Now con- 
ditions are different from those in Korea, 
where we had relatively nearby bases and 
short supply lines. I do not believe that 
if the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
worked hard in trying to find a location 
for a showdown they could have found 
one more disadvantageous to us than in 
southeast Asia. 

Again I thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his statement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am deeply moved, and 
millions of Americans will be deeply 
moved, by the outstanding speech the 
Senator has just made in this body. It 
is my hope that the Senator’s speech will 
be printed verbatim not only for the New 
York Times, but across this Nation in 
newspaper after newspaper. 

Not only did we hear a historic speech 
from the Senator from Vermont, but we 
heard a historic speech from the major- 
ity leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. It, too, must 
receive very wide circulation among our 
people, for, in my opinion, this has now 
become an issue for the people. This is 
an issue of which the American people 
want war or peace. The people are en- 
titled to know all the facts on both sides 
of this historic controversy. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ver- 
mont stated that he had taken a position 
for some time urging that we not get our- 
selves involved in an escalation of the 
war in Asia. He has said that he hoped 
he was right and that if the President 
proved himself to be right he would be 
the first to acclaim the President. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that I, too, would acclaim the 
President if his course of action leads to 
peace. However, I do not believe that 
escalating the war will produce peace. It 
may produce a surrender, but not peace. 
Then eventually the Asias will reorganize 
and continue their war against us until 
we too come to recognize that we can- 
not maintain a dominating foothold in 
Asia. 

The Senator from Vermont has been 
right in his position, but I say regret- 
fully, but respectfully, that I believe my 
President has been dead wrong in con- 
ducting his Executive war in Asia and is 
dead wrong in his announcement this 
morning that he has ordered a renewing 
of the bombing and of the inevitable es- 
calating of the war. 

The majority leader spoke of his close 
association with the President and his 
great affection for him. 

Let me say that I love the President 
of the United States as an individual, as 
a friend, and as a leader. But, I love my 
country more. 

In my judgment, the course of action 
that my President is following in con- 
nection with escalating the war in Asia, 
is not in the best interests of my country, 
for I share the view of the Senator from 
Vermont that Asia, of all places, is no 
place for us to become involved in a 
massive war. If woe betake us and we 
have to go into such a war, I believe such 
a war is immoral, illegal, and unjusti- 
fiable. I believe that war is unthinkable 
forevermore. We should face the fact 
that humanity cannot survive another 
world war. I cannot share the hope, 
because I believe that it is simply a false 
hope, that we can obtain a peace by 
making war in Asia. 

Of course, Iam pleased that the Presi- 
dent has announced he is going to take 
the issue to the Security Council. Iam 
sorry that at the same time he is going 
to escalate the war. 

I want to see the resolution he is send- 
ing to the Security Council. Taking it 
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to the Security Council, so far as its 
possible success is concerned, is depend- 
ent upon what position we take in the 
Security Council and what the resolution 
proposes. The proposal to take it to the 
Security Council comes at least 2½ years 
late. But, better late than never. 

I highly commend my President for 
coming to the point of view that the 
United States should go to the Security 
Council. I have pleaded for that for a 
long time past—many times. I have 
been requested in the past by the White 
House to prepare a series of proposed 
resolutions and legal arguments in sup- 
port of taking the issue to the United 
Nations. 

It is extremely unfortunate that at the 
same time he has renewed the air raids 
on North Vietnam, for this will make it 
far more difficult for the U.N. to take 
effective action than if the raids had 
remained in suspension. 

I close my remarks by stating that I 
hope, when this matter is taken to the 
Security Council, that we will make clear 
to the Security Council that we do not 
intend to let the issue rest there. If the 
Security Council or any member thereof 
decides to veto that resolution, then I 
wish to say to my President this morn- 
ing, that we should call for an extraor- 
dinary session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and lay the threat 
to the peace of the world before it. What 
we need in southeast Asia now are many 
divisions of United Nations peacekeeping 
forces, not warmaking forces. What we 
need in southeast Asia is the drawing of a 
good many neutral buffer zones across 
South Vietnam that will seek to stop the 
killing. What we need, of course, is to 
make perfectly clear to the world that we 
are ready to let the nations of the world 
sit in judgment on this war and seek to 
exercise the procedures called for in the 
Pea Nations Charter in trying to end 

That is my plea. That is my prayer. 
I hope that among the various alterna- 
tives open to us that at least we will say 
to the Security Council, “We are ask- 
ing for a United Nations conference on 
the war in southeast Asia, because under 
the United Nations Charter there are a 
great many procedures that the Security 
Council can follow.” The Security Coun- 
cil could call for a United Nations con- 
ference which would bring not only the 
Security Council members, but all the 
members of the United Nations into focus 
on the problem and lay the matter before 
that enlarged body. I would hope that 
consideration would be given—although I 
will go along with any proposal that 
makes it possible for the United Nations 
to take jurisdiction—to the possibility of 
the Security Council, or the enlarged 
group that I have just suggested, might 
call for reconvening of the Geneva con- 
ference. This would bring the Com- 
munists into the picture. I know that 
many do not like the thought of bringing 
the Communists into the picture, but to 
think of bombing them out of existence 
is wishful thinking. They happen to be a 
great power and force in Asia, and they 
will continue to be a great force and 
power in Asia, no matter what war efforts 
the United States makes in Asia. 
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Under the canopy of the United 
Nations, through a reconvened Geneva 
conference, there could be offered some 
hope of trying to bring reason to bear in 
bringing to an end the immoral killing 
that characterizes this war. 

I close by saying that I do not accept 
in full the observation of my majority 
leader in regard to the power of the 
President of the United States. I do not 
believe that the President of the United 
States, under the Constitution, has the 
power to conduct this executive war in 
Asia. He is conducting it, anyway. I 
know that there are many in Congress 
who would like to give him authority to 
continue to conduct it. However, in my 
judgment, the time has come to place a 
check upon the President of the United 
States in regard to conducting an execu- 
tive war. 

I believe that one of the salutary effects 
of placing this issue before the United 
Nations might be ending at long last 
the unilateral action of the United States 
in southeast Asia. Members of the 
United Nations who signed the UN. 
Charter, as well as the United States, 
should start living up to their obligations, 
too. Let us pray and hope that the 
President’s belated decision to go to the 
Security Council will lead to peace. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Vermont 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Icom- 
mend the Senator from Vermont for a 
well-reasoned speech full of good judg- 
ment, and I believe, timely admonition. 

Apparently, his views have been and 
are much the same as mine, because for 
several years, ever since I visited Vietnam 
some 5 years ago, I have felt that this 
would be the worst place in the world 
to fight communism. I believe that we 
have to fight communism but, like the 
Senator from Vermont, I believe that 
much of this war has to be fought in 
the hearts of people all over the world. 
With our limited resources, both in man- 
power and financially, we should not be 
picking out an area to fight the Com- 
munists where they have all the advan- 
tages and we all the disadvantages, as 
is the case in Vietnam. 

The administration has been totally 
unrealistic on this war situation, and I 
believe it has been something less than 
frank with the American people in not 
giving them all the information they are 
entitled to have and in not telling them 
all that we would have to encounter in 
fighting a war in southeast Asia. 

Approximately 2 years ago we were 
advised by top officials of the adminis- 
tration that the war would be over in a 
few months. They should know better 
than that, I believe that the public could 
and should be told now at least some of 
the real problems we face, certainly 
better estimates as to the cost to the 
United States and more of what is in- 
volved in this war. The Communists 
have a pretty good idea of what we will 
need to win. Why cannot we tell our 
people what the Communists already 
know? 
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For example, the estimate of 600,000 
troops we will need in southeast Asia is 
a conservative one and is something that 
our people should be told, 

I agree with the Senator from Vermont 
that Congress should appropriate the 
money necessary to prosecute the war 
and raise the necessary money through 
taxation and other means, and fully sup- 
port it in every way. 

For myself, I see no alternative at this 
time but to support the President in the 
decision he has made—at least for the 
time being. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for his kind remarks. 
I join those who hope that the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to the United Nations may 
be effective in promoting peace in south- 
east Asia. We must not forget, however, 
that Russia is a member of the Security 
Council and that Russia has, apparently, 
decided that southeast Asia is the best 
place to have a showdown. 

While I do not give up hope, I seri- 
ously doubt that any appeal to the 
United Nations will be effective. The 
United Nations has had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to take action, had it been per- 
mitted to do so. I have no doubt that 
90 percent of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly would do all they possi- 
bly could to effect peace in southeast 
Asia, but it requires only one member of 
the Security Council to block that 
action. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague [Mr. AIKEN] yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, during 
his many years in the Senate, my senior 
colleague has made many major contri- 
butions to the national welfare. How- 
ever, today, in my judgment, nothing 
that he has accomplished in all that time 
is as important as the statement he has 
just made. I commend him for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. I am ready 
to yield the floor, but I yield to him at 
this time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we are 
indebted to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont for this plain and simple 
way in which he has pointed out the 
possible eventualities that may fall upon 
this country by an escalation of the war. 

I am one of those who believe that 
the bombing should not have been re- 
sumed, at least at present. I did not 
make my statement upon some vague 
hope—important as that may be—but I 
had thought that the military forces 
there would be able to meet any present 
military situation—unless there were 
large introductions of forces from North 
Vietnam. Also, we know there is a supply 
situation which limits our forces ability 
for a time. I have believed that there 
were at least additional weeks before the 
security of our forces would be affected. 
But the most important factor, was 
whether resumption would lead to those 
extensions of conflict of which the Sen- 
ator spoke. 

But the President has made his deci- 
sion, and we appreciate his burdens and 
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his great responsibility. I join the Sen- 
ator from Oregon in the statement he 
made, as I did over a year ago, in appre- 
ciation of the President's statement that 
he would submit this issue to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 

We are acquainted with the reasons 
against this course—the fear that the 
Soviet Union would veto any resolution 
and thus harden its position. 

But, if there should be a veto in the 
Security Council, the issue could be re- 
ferred to the General Assembly. 

I know how difficult it would be to 
secure action where the great powers 
would be concerned. Nevertheless, this 
is a hopeful course that the President of 
the United States will undertake and we 
should support him in his effort to se- 
cure action by the United Nations. The 
Senator from Vermont has pointed out 
the task that this country may have to 
assume, and in doing this the Senator 
from Vermont has rendered the country 
a valuable service. 

In conclusion, we are beginning to de- 
bate issues which should have been un- 
dertaken a long time ago. We rely upon 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
said a year ago that the committee 
should constantly consider this prob- 
lem, and advise the Senate on the sub- 
ject. We must work together in this 
solemn cause to find an avenue toward 
an honorable settlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Is there further morn- 
ing business? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the President had no 
choice about resuming bombing and the 
other efforts being made by this Nation 
to assist South Vietnam. 

This Nation is there because the Com- 
munist aggressors are there. This is a 
part of world struggle that has continued 
since 1946, an effort by Communists to 
subjugate by force everything they can 
subjugate, an effort to take over every- 
thing that they can take over. 

They are not going to leave the anti- 
Communists any area that borders on 
Russia and China unless they believe we 
have the force to hold them. They have 
made that abundantly clear in place 
after place. This is a part of that over- 
all problem. 

The Geneva accords were agreed to. 
This Nation was not a party to it. We 
knew aboutit. We were consulted about 
it. 

The Geneva accords were violated time 
and time again by Communist aggression. 

We did what we could to help 
South Vietnam sustain itself. It was 
faced with constant aggression to the 
point where our naval vessels were in the 
area and were attacked on the high seas 
by torpedo boats of North Vietnam. 

At that point we voted for a resolution. 
We said that we approved measures 
directing a strike back at aggression in 
the area. We approved of such addi- 
tional measures as the President might 
deem necessary to resist aggression in 
that area. 

What did the President do? At that 
time we struck back at the bases from 
which the enemy vessels were operating 
in the waters in the vicinity of North 
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Vietnam. That was an act of war. But 
we did not start it. They did. We 
struck back. We authorized the Presi- 
dent to take such additional measures 
as he deemed necessary. 

Those people were sending down orga- 
nized forces from North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam. The President sent in 
forces to help South Vietnam sustain 
itself. 

Reference has been made to the United 
Nations. My understanding of the United 
Nations Charter is that members of that 
organization agree not to use force 
against one another to settle interna- 
tional problems, but they do not agree 
not to use force when the other fellow 
uses force on us. 

Red China is not a signatory to the 
United Nations Charter. They say that 
the United Nations has no right to be 
consulted in this case. The government 
in Hanoi is not a signatory to the United 
Nations Charter. They will not abide by 
a decision not to use force. 

We are in a fight. One may call it what 
he will, but acts of war are being com- 
mitted by both sides against one another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may have as much time 
as he deems necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We hope to 
limit that struggle and keep it within 
bounds and we hope for a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

We will discover that when North Viet- 
nam thinks they are in a position to de- 
feat us before the entire world, with two 
other Communist powers behind them. 
They are not going to let us out of there, 
short of defeating us, if they can. 

When we are in a war we should fight 
to win. That is what we have done in 
the past in any fight when we wished to 
prevail. 

Any time one goes to the conference 
table with the Communist powers they 
are going to let it be known in a hurry 
that they are not going to give victory at 
the peace table that we cannot win on the 
battlefield. This country cannot win, if 
it cannot stand casualties, and blanches 
at the sight of blood. 

We have lost 1,500 men. They have 
lost 30 times that many, at least. They 
have a backward, primitive nation. 

If we have arrived at the point where 
our determination is so weak and our 
support of the President is so little, that 
we cannot stand with our President 
against a small Communist power, then, 
we had better get out of South Vietnam; 
and not just Vietnam but all of Asia. 

Every friendly leader in the area will 
be in a foot race to get out if he has been 
on our side; and the others will find some 
way to accommodate themselves to the 
Communist spirit. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a series of questions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When I com- 
plete this thought I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

If the United States cannot stand fast 
against Communist aggression, does any- 
one think that India is going to stand 
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against Communist China? Does any- 
one think that Pakistan or Indonesia is 
going to stand against Communist 
China? Who is going to stand against 
Communist China when they see that 
they cannot count on the United States 
to stand by with fortitude? 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the junior 
Senator from Louisiana if this is not 
true. 

When all is said and done, and the 
matter is faced with realism, there are 
only three possible courses by which we 
can put an end to the fighting in 
Vietnam. 

The first is negotiation. The second 
is by winning the war. The third is by 
withdrawing or surrendering. 

Are there any other alternatives pos- 
sible in the Vietnam situation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
did not put the question quite this way, 
but I assume in the third possibility that 
he stated could include abject surrender, 
the surrendering of all equipment and 
troops to them. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not withdrawal a 
surrender? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At least we 
get some of the men home if we with- 
draw. 

Mr. ERVIN. When one withdraws 
from the battlefield one surrenders the 
battlefield to the enemy, does he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the President has 
done and is doing everything in his power 
to obtain a settlement by negotiation and 
thus far he has been unable to find any- 
body willing to negotiate with him? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He has done 
exactly that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that communism is 
determined to extinguish the light of 
liberty all over the face of the earth? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is my 
opinion. If the Communists feel that 
they can extinguish the light of lib- 
erty, they will do everything they can to 
get rid of it. They are seeking by every 
means to prevail. It is more than 
an effort to win over the minds of men. 
Any man who agrees with the philosophy 
of the freedom and liberty of man is 
likely to have his head cut off if he speaks 
against his Government as some people 
here speak against our government. We 
have seen that in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. People who express 
such views against a Communist state 
have their heads chopped off. 

Mr. ERVIN. Before putting to you 
my next question I would like to make 
this plain: If I had been running the 
United States all by myself during re- 
cent years, I would not have placed any 
American servicemen in South Vietnam. 
But the question confronting America at 
this hour is not whether we should put 
our servicemen in South Vietnam. They 
are already there. Are we not in the 
position which Grover Cleveland called 
a condition and not a theory? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Weare. We 
have committed ourselves in Vietnam. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with me in the 
proposition that if history teaches any- 
thing, it teaches that even the most 
righteous man cannot live in peace un- 
less it pleases his wicked neighbor for 
him to do so? Does not the Senator from 
Louisiana agree with me in the proposi- 
tion that if North Vietnam and those 
who back North Vietnam would stop fur- 
nishing men and weapons and equip- 
ment, the war would cease? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator is correct about that. He is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. One more question. De- 
spite our great admiration and our great 
affection for Members of Congress, is it 
not possibly true that the admirals and 
generals who have spent their lives 
studying war can make a more accurate 
determination of what is advisable, not 
only to win the war in South Vietnam, 
but to protect the lives of American boys 
who are already there? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They can. 
That has been their judgment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There has 
been some talk about the difficulties of 
fighting a war on the mainland of 
China. I have heard that statement 
put in many different ways. President 
Eisenhower has been consulted about 
this matter. My best uncerstanding is 
that he has repeated his statement of 
support once again as to the wisdom of 
the course we are pursuing there. 

Furthermore, there is a difference in 
marching an army off into China and 
helping South Vietnam defend itself. I 
recall that General MacArthur favored 
holding South Korea, but not marching 
an army into China itself. 

If China should decide to go into 
India and bring the people of India 
under the domination of the Commu- 
nist government of Peiping, it could be 
said that in helping India we were be- 
coming involved on mainland Asia. No 
one has contended that we should not 
have helped India or Pakistan to help 
defend themselves if they were attacked 
by the Soviet Union or some other Com- 
munist power. 

Our defense positions that we hold in 
South Vietnam are every bit as defen- 
sible, and in some respects much more 
defensible, than those that we had when 
we resisted China in Korea. We did 
not fight a land war in China. To say 
that we should not risk a war to resist 
aggression, and help a friendly power in 
Asia resist Communist aggression is 
quite another thing. 

It is always possible to find military 
experts who would disagree, but the pre- 
vailing view is that we can and should 
help the people there to defend them- 
selves from communism. 

Our positions in South Vietnam are 
excellent compared with those of our 
adversaries. We are located where we 
can haul in the materiel needed for our 
troops. Our adversary has great diffi- 
culty in getting in an adequate amount 
for his needs. We can haul in large 
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quantities of supplies, as much as we 
need to supply our troops. 

Unless and until Red China and any 
other Communist powers come to decide 
that they really want to live in peaceful 
circumstances with the United States— 
and certainly Red China has not decided 
that—neither has Hanoi—they are go- 
ing to continue to probe our will, probe 
our determination, test our zeal, and 
test our unity by such activities as we 
are confronted with in South Vietnam. 
When they use force against us, the only 
way to stop it is to use force in return. 
That is what we have been doing. 

It has been said that we cannot win, 
or at least that our difficulties of win- 
ning are insurmountable. Someone has 
said that it is necessary to have a 10-to- 
1 advantage to wipe out the guerrilla 
forces. 

My understanding of warfare is that 
when two nations fight and one decides 
that it will resort to guerrilla activity, it 
requires great numbers to combat the 
guerrillas. But the way to get a 10-to-1 
majority in most wars is to keep fight- 
ing and winning until the adversary has 
less than a 10-to-1 ratio. 

In the Civil War, when the South had 
paid a tremendous price in casualties, it 
was suggested the General Lee should 
break his army up into guerrilla bands 
and that their chances would be better 
to win the war as a guerrilla effort. 
Perhaps the war could have been carried 
on on that basis, but with the war con- 
tinuing and one adversary winning and 
the other losing, there comes a time 
when the side that is losing must decide 
to quit. 

With the dangers this Nation faces, I 
say we have no hope to come out of this 
situation in any honorable way other 
than to fight it and win it. If we cannot 
win it, we should at least make a genuine 
effort to win. If I do say so, that leaves 
a lot to be desired, so far as what the 
Nation can do. 

What can we do to help? In my judg- 
ment, the best thing to do here is to unite 
behind our Commander in Chief. He is 
the one who has to bear the brunt of the 
responsibility. He has to decide what 
we will do. He must take the final step. 
He must make the final plan for victory 
or for the success our forces may achieve 
while fighting on any battlefield. 

It has been suggested that this Nation 
appeal to the United Nations; that the 
President request Ambassador Goldberg 
to suggest that the United Nations look 
into this matter. We shall find that that 
will be a rather frustrating experience. 
The Communist powers will be ready to 
say every false thing that their vicious 
tongues can utter against the United 
States. They will call us every vicious 
word and name that can be said about 
us. If we are able to get any kind of 
resolution to uphold us through the Se- 
curity Council, in all probability the So- 
viet Union will veto it. After 2 or 3 more 
months of denunciation by a number of 
large and small powers that are Commu- 
nist or friendly to Communist powers, 
eventually the General Assembly might 
vote on the question. If any action at all 
were taken that would favor our side, the 
Communists would not respect it. They 
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would not abide by it. Once again, we 
would be confronted with the fact that 
we had a resolution from the General 
Assembly, but Communist China is not 
a member of the United Nations. Nei- 
ther is the Hanoi government. 

If the resolution is favorable to us 
they would refuse to abide by such a 
resolution. Then, we would be back 
where we started. Who would do the 
fighting? The situation would be as it 
has always been: We would have to do 
the fighting. 

I applaud the President's determination 
to make greater efforts and to use our 
forces so as to make the side of anti- 
communism prevail in South Vietnam. 
I pray that we will prevail. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s spirited defense 
of the administration. But at this time 
I cannot understand why the adminis- 
tration needs any defense. Certainly in 
my remarks I emphasized the sincerity 
of the President in desiring peace. I 
called upon the American people to make 
such sacrifices as may become necessary 
to win the war or come as near winning 
it as possible. So I do not see why the 
President needs any defense. 

I have expressed the hope that the 
President’s judgment would be right; 
the hope that he has taken the right 
course; and the hope that the war might 
be ended satisfactorily within a short 
time—perhaps not so quickly as Sec- 
retary McNamara promised at one time, 
when he said that most of our boys would 
be home by Christmas. That was 2 
years ago. 

But the Senator from Louisiana made 
one statement that bothered me some- 
what. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
undertaking to quarrel with the views 
of the Senator from Vermont; I am 
simply undertaking to state my own 
views. I find some things in the Sena- 
tor’s speech with which I agree, and per- 
haps some things with which I do not 
agree. But other Senators have had 
their say, and I am simply stating my 
views. I am not seeking to take issue 
with the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not disagreeing. I 
think taxes ought to be raised, according 
to the President's request; but the Presi- 
dent did not begin to go far enough in 
order to wage war in any satisfactory 
measure. 

But what disturbed me a little were the 
remarks of the Senator from Louisiana 
that we have to defend democracy wher- 
ever we find it in the world. He pointed 
out India as one of the countries we 
might be called upon to defend. I was 
wondering whether the Senator, well in- 
formed as he is on administration mat- 
ters, could say whether there is any point 
beyond which we would not go to defend 
Vietnam, Thailand, the Philippines, In- 
dia, the African countries, or any other 
place where democracy might be threat- 
ened? Is there any point beyond which 
we would not go? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know the answer to that question. But 
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there is no place in Asia where it would 
do us much good to make a stand if we 
were to pull out and leave after we had 
committed ourselves, as we have in Viet- 
nam. I do not believe the people would 
trust us or count on us, feeling that they 
could not count on the United States to 
fulfill its commitments. 

I should say that all such situations 
would have to be judged by the circum- 
stances of the particular case. I would 
certainly hope that where such situations 
arose, the United Nations could be help- 
ful to us, just as it was in the difficulty 
between India and Pakistan. So the situ- 
ation does depend on circumstances. 

Suppose the Communists decide that 
they will try to take Berlin again, as they 
decided some time ago they would take it. 
How far would we go? 

President Kennedy said that we would 
go as far as necessary, but we would not 
let them take it. In this case, once we 
are committed, I think we must continue, 
if we can find a way to an honorable 
peace, I would strongly favor following 
such a course; but if not, we shall have 
to fight unless we are willing to let the 
Communists take over. 

Mr. AIKEN. On the 2d of June 1964, 
I took the position that the United States 
had an obligation to South Vietnam; 
that we might have to station troops in 
Thailand, provided Thailand wanted 
them and would cooperate fully with 
their own forces. But at the same 
time, I questioned the advisability of un- 
dertaking to police the whole world or to 
escalate the war further. That is why I 
asked whether there is a point beyond 
which we cannot go. 

In this case, I think perhaps we have 
been mousetrapped into letting Russia 
and China choose the arena for a major 
showdown. I do not know for sure, how- 
ever. Cuba would have been much 
nearer to us. But Russia did not choose 
to have a showdown in Cuba. It goes 
without saying that if Russia was able to 
put missiles in Cuba, she can put many 
more in Vietnam without our knowing 
about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I approve of 
what was done with regard to taking the 
missiles out of Cuba. I think the Sen- 
ator will find I am on record as saying 
that by not making a stronger effort to 
furnish more military aid in the Bay of 
Pigs invasion we made a mistake. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope, when the Presi- 
dent has his tax bill before us, the Sen- 
ator will support him in his request to 
retain the tax on automobiles and phone 
calls. I think what he is asking for will 
be but a drop in the bucket compared to 
what will be needed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The budget 
provides that twice as much will be 
needed in 1967 in Vietnam as was needed 
in 1966. That is provided in the Presi- 
dent’s message. It may be necessary to 
do more than that. The President has 
said that if more is needed, he will re- 
quest what is necessary. 

Mr. President, that concludes what I 
have had to say. It seems to me we are 
not going to get any peacekeeping force 
in Vietnam to head off the Communist 
aggressors. I have doubts that the 
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United Nations will make a useful con- 
tribution to this matter. But since the 
President has indicated he wishes to lay 
the matter before the United Nations, he 
is entitled to our support as our Com- 
mander in Chief. I hope the President 
may find a way to settle honorably the 
controversy in which we find ourselves. 
Until that time, we should fight to de- 
feat the aggressors. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana finally conclude by 
saying that, though he had previously 
doubted the advisability and efficacy of 
taking the issue to the United Nations, 
nevertheless he entertained some hope 
that it might be beneficial. I share in 
that conclusion. 

A basic and, I fear, grievous error has 
been committed over a period of years in 
step-by-step treatment of the difficulty 
in Vietnam as if it were, and in permit- 
ting it to become, an American war. 
This violates the principle of collective 
security. 

In the principle and practice of col- 
lective security, the free world may be 
able to contain the surge of international 
communism. Standing alone, it is ques- 
tionable that the United States has the 
power and the resources and the wisdom 
so to do. 

This is a serious hour in the United 
States and in the world. I know there 
will be those who will be critical of the 
Senate in conducting what may appear 
to some to be a divisive debate in this 
hour. Senators have made errors of 
judgment, but so have three Presidents. 
So have the heads of our armed serv- 
ices. Unfortunately, there has been a 
plethora of mistakes, and in that all of 
us have shared. 

Where are we? The Communists have 
us committed on a battlefield where we 
suffer the greatest possible disadvan- 
tages. They have us standing there vir- 
tually alone. I hope that one objective 
of the President’s move with respect to 
the United Nations is to enlist the aid 
of the nations of the free world. 

It was for the purpose of averting the 
kind of catastrophe that now threatens 
the world, or to mitigate a catastrophe, 
or to mediate such a threat of catastro- 
phe, that the United Nations was formed. 

Mr. President, it is late. The hour is 
very late, I fear. But let us hope it is not 
too late. 

Some people seem to regard Vietnam 
as the end of the earth, or the center of 
the earth. It is neither. 

The vital interests of the United States 
can be found in many places, and in 
many places they are greater than they 
are in Vietnam. We can no more ex- 
clude those other vital interests or ne- 
glect them than we can afford to ignore 
the threat to peace in Vietnam. 

The important thing in this conflict 
is not Vietnam, North or South; but, 
rather, it is the equation among the 
three leading world powers today. 

The power struggle in the world in- 
volves the vital interests of the United 
States. Indeed, it involves the survival 
of the humanity of the world. 
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Shall we pursue a course which prom- 
ises one of two results—first, the healing 
of the breach between Communist China 
and Communist Russia, out of which we 
have taken some hope in that there was 
a fissure in the monolithic unity of inter- 
national communism? Shall we pursue 
a course which bogs the United States 
down in a war with China, leaving Rus- 
sia free to work her machinations in 
Africa, in Latin America, in the Medi- 
terranean, in Eastern Europe, or in 
other places? Or shall the principal 
thrust of our Government be to contain 
the limits of this war within bounds 
which we can reasonably hope will be 
manageable, and enlist the offices of the 
United Nations and other neutral pow- 
ers and other great influences such as 
Pope Paul, the intellectuals of the world, 
all men of good will, to find a way to 
smother this raging fire? 

I hope and believe that it is this latter 
course which the President has chosen. 

Mr. President, let us be candid and ac- 
knowledge that there are many voices in 
Washington today who say that it would 
be easier to knock China out now than 
it would be 10 years from now. I have 
heard it frequently. I believe it is fair 
to say that it is partly because of that 
rising insistence that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has come alive to 
its public responsibility, its constitutional 
responsibility. 

I was in the Congress after the end of 
World War II, and I heard voices giving 
the same message, voices from the iden- 
tical sources from which I hear them 
now. 

It will be better, they then said, to 
knock out Russia now than to wait until 
she has nuclear weapons. Fortunately, 
we did not follow the advice of preven- 
tive warthen. There has been some rap- 
prochement between the Soviet Union 
and the United States; we are not now 
threatening to destroy each other, though 
events have been marching step by step 
as if inexorably to the point where a 
world conflagration might ensue. God 
forbid. 

Let not the extremists prevail. If the 
extremists do not prevail, there is yet 
hope for mankind to avoid a world war. 

I have been deeply disturbed that it 
has been dangerously near. I frequent- 
ly hear the phrase used, “land war in 
Asia.” Mr. President, once this Nation 
were committed to a war with China, 
public opinion in this country would not 
permit our men to be matched man to 
man with the masses of China. 

A war between the United States and 
China would quickly degenerate into a 
nuclear war. That is my belief. It may 
be that my view is in error, but feeling 
as I do that the important thing involved 
is the equation among the three great 
powers and the danger of war between 
those three great powers, I have risen to- 
day to speak these thoughts. 

The most hopeful event of today is 
the reference of this matter to the United 
Nations. I am not advised of the form 
of the reference, or the manner of the 
resolution, but it is a step in the right 
direction that we take the matter there, 
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where the pressure of world opinion can 
be focused. 

I am not sure how helpful or how ef- 
fective it will be, but it is the brightest 
hope of the day. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it had 
not been my purpose to enter into de- 
bate at this time. I feel that the words 
of the President of the United States re- 
quire careful study and consideration— 
and this will involve no criticism of any- 
one for the fine contributions made in 
this morning’s discussion—but any Sen- 
ator who has not heretofore prepared a 
careful, considered, and extensive anal- 
ysis of the situation cannot speak with 
benefit to the Senate or the country. 
The events of these days and of this pe- 
riod must not to be treated by off-the- 
cuff speeches. 

It was my purpose, when the parlia- 
mentary situation of the Senate per- 
mitted, to make some observations about 
the conduct of the war, commenting par- 
ticularly on the lack of candor with 
which Congress, the press, and the peo- 
ple have been treated, and commenting 
somewhat on the role played in all of 
these harrowing operations by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. This morning, I am 
impelled to make only one observation, 
and that is occasioned by the words of 
the President of the United States which 
have been commented on with much the 
same approach that I have, but so elo- 
quently and to the point, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Whatever else may be the situation, 
whatever mistakes have been made in 
the past, I, for one, am compelled to ob- 
serve that if mistakes have been made, 
Congress cannot divest itself from par- 
ticipating in those mistakes, and that the 
vote that we cast—and the Senator from 
New Hampshire participated in voting at 
that time—involves us with the Presi- 
dent in the conduct of this conflict, a 
conflict from which we cannot retreat 
with honor to ourselves, or safety to the 
free-loving and peace-loving peoples of 
the world at the present moment. I sup- 
port the President’s decision to resume 
bombing. We can do no less as long as 
there is an American boy fighting on the 
ground in Vietnam. 

However, the point in the President’s 
remarks this morning that I found par- 
ticularly encouraging was the reference 
of this matter to the United Nations. The 
words he uttered in approving the posi- 
tion taken by many, including His Holi- 
ness, Pope Paul, insisting that solu- 
tions of problems we are facing in south- 
east Asia shall not be a unilateral solu- 
tion. 

I have never believed that the United 
States could get to the conference table 
and effect a unilateral peace at this time. 
I doubt whether the President thought 
so. I suspect that these long negotia- 
tions and endeavors—this peace offen- 
sive—has been largely for the purpose—a 
purpose which I hope has been accom- 
plished—of impressing the world with 
the fact that this country desires peace 
whatever the attitude of our enemies. 

I regret that the comments on this 
matter of participation by the United 
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Nations as an organization at this time 
have, in most cases, been either too cyni- 
cal or too hopeful. There are those who 
continue to believe that the United Na- 
tions in its present situation and under 
its present handicaps has the power and 
the influence to bring about peace any- 
where. 

There are those, on the other hand, 
who persist in the belief that because of 
the handicaps and obstacles it faces, the 
United Nations as a peacemaking and 
peacekeeping organization is useless. 
Such people believe we are only making 
an idle gesture when we try to enlist the 
United Nations. 

The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not adhere to either of those positions. 
The Senator from New Hampshire feels 
very strongly that the United States of 
America has sufficient influence in the 
world, and sufficient power, if it chose to 
exert it, to make the United Nations or- 
ganization face these problems. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
feels that this country has been al- 
together too lenient, altogether too lack- 
ing in firmness of approach, in firm- 
ness of utterance, in steadfastness of 
purpose, in failing to demand that 
the United Nations perform its func- 
tions. When we begin to talk to the 
United Nations in a way that indicates 
to the membership of that Organization 
we are saying what we mean and that we 
mean what we say, then and then only 
will those nations within that organiza- 
tion who are supposed to be—and at 
heart I hope and believe are—on the side 
of freedom, the side of law instead of 
war, of peace instead of bloodshed, will 
really begin to function. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether they 
are going to face that responsibility un- 
til we face ours within the United Na- 
tions. 

Let me suggest one point, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the only point that I have not 
heard suggested in the discussions of the 
situation in southeast Asia. 

I agree with those who have said that 
this must not be purely an American war. 
So long as the nations of Asia can be 
given the impression that it is the white 
man fighting against the yellow man— 
even though there may be some yellow 
men on our side—just so long can it be 
unjustly asserted that this is an Ameri- 
can war, a war of American aggression 
and imperialism, just so long will the 
nations of Asia who, however they may 
feel in their minds about communism and 
the principles involved, in their hearts 
will find their sympathy to be with their 
own race, against the white man, who 
has been exploiting them for so many 
generations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield at 
that point? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
from New Hampshire very highly for the 
statement he is making. I dismiss the 
comment about his remarks being off the 
cuff. The Senator from New Hampshire 
always speaks well extemporaneously; 
and once again is making a valuable 
contribution to this historic debate. 
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If the Senator from New Hampshire 
will permit me to make one more com- 
ment in reference to the United Nations, 
I completely agree with the observation 
that he has made about the United Na- 
tions. Over and over again, I have 
stated for the past 2% years that I did 
not know whether it would work, but 
that we should try. I have stated, in 
speech after speech, that we would place 
the members of the United Nations in 
the posture of finding whether they are 
going to live up to their obligations un- 
der the charter; but there has been no 
justification, in my opinion, for their not 
living up to our obligations. That is why 
I have pleaded to carry out our obliga- 
tions under the charter and take the is- 
sue to the United Nations and make 
clear, as the Senator has declared, that 
they should live up to their obligations 
and proceed with the peacekeeping pro- 
cedures of the United Nations to stop 
this war. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I did not want to take too 
much time in the morning hour for too 
long remarks, but I wish to finish the 
point I was about to make, that we should 
avoid making this a unilateral war a war 
conducted by the United States of Amer- 
ica, with only token assistance or par- 
ticipation by others, particularly the 
Asiatics. 

But there is one point I have not heard 
emphasized. This morning in the Sen- 
ate we are prone to feel some gloom and 
discouragement as to the prospect of an 
early victory. Because of that we fail to 
ask ourselves what happens if we win. 

It is hard for the Senator from New 
Hampshire to believe that after all the 
billions of dollars we have invested in our 
military organization and our national 
defense, with all the talent, all the re- 
sources, and all the power of this great 
country, we cannot bring this war to a 
successful conclusion. And I mean con- 
ventional weapons; we must not resort to 
nuclear weapons. 

But even now, suppose we bring this 
war to a successful conclusion, repel the 
aggressors, and establish boundaries be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, what 
happens then? 

Mr. President, we not only do not want 
a unilateral war and a unilateral victory 
by the United States over its foes; we do 
not want a unilateral peace to be en- 
forced by the United States alone. Even 
if we take the most optimistic viewpoint 
about the conclusion of hostilities in 
southeast Asia, how many years would 
our men be guarding the borders, as they 
are today between North and South 
Korea? How many years would they be 
policing, and enforcing a successful, vic- 
torious peace between North and South 
Vietnam? That, too, we want to avoid. 

The only way to avoid a unilateral war 
and a unilateral peace, the only way not 
to have it a purely American war and an 
American enforced peace, is through the 
concerted action of other nations; and 
the United Nations, imperfect though it 
may be, is the only instrument at hand 
for such united action. We have re- 
garded the United Nations—and I think 
justifiably—with much disappointment. 
It has performed some very constructive 
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functions in preserving the peace in many 
countries, which those who are critical 
of it are prone to forget. On the other 
hand, we know that it has thus far 
failed in preserving peace between the 
two great protagonists in the world— 
the free nations and the Communist bloc. 

This is understandable with a Com- 
munist veto in the Security Council and 
many new and neutral nations in the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. President, we have been paying 
far more than our share of the costs— 
certainly the peacekeeping costs and, to 
an extent, the regularly assessed dues 
and costs of the United Nations. Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Members of the 
House, the press, and the people in many 
sections of the country have been pro- 
testing. I never go home to visit with 
my people that someone does not ask, 
“Why don’t we make the other members 
of the United Nations pay their dues?” 

I have never failed to resist those 
views. Instead, I have tried to explain 
and to discourage the feelings of our citi- 
zens who think we should insist on every 
nation paying its just share in the United 
Nations, or else have us get out and scut- 
tle and let the United Nations go where 
the League of Nations went. I count the 
cost very low, even though we bridle a 
bit about paying more than our share. 
I count the cost really low to contribute 
what we are obliged to contribute to the 
only organization in this world that is 
organized for and dedicated to peace in- 
stead of war, to justice, and to the pro- 
tection of the weak against aggression. 
Because the United Nations does not 
practice the principle of one man, one 
vote laid down by the Supreme Court in 
our own country, the United Nations has 
constantly been taking in the new, small, 
emerging nations, each of which has the 
same vote and the same power in the 
General Assembly, at least, as does the 
United States of America. 

Year by year, we have seen looming 
on the horizon certain events that some 
of us gravely deplore. Year by year, the 
best that our friendly United Nations 
have felt that they could do for us in 
many cases has been to abstain from 
voting. Year by year, by a constantly 
narrowing vote, we have been approach- 
ing the time when into the United Na- 
tions might be admitted, or invited, a 
nation or nations that have never once 
even professed, to say nothing of show- 
ing by deed, their desire to maintain 
peace in the world and to protect the 
weak against aggression by the strong. 
The time may come when that will hap- 
pen. So far as the Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned, it will happen 
after every effort has been made to pre- 
vent it, because I cannot see how the 
United Nations would ever be strength- 
ened by admitting into its body nations 
that will not even profess a desire to ful- 
fill the peacekeeping functions of the 
United Nations. However, it may hap- 
pen; and when it does, we shall hear 
across this country the greatest outcry 
we have ever heard to have the United 
States scuttle the United Nations and to 
get out. 

What has been said heretofore will be 
a mild, mere whisper, compared to what 
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will be said then. Even though I have 
raised my voice constantly against the 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations, and shall continue to do so, I 
am not prepared to say that in any con- 
tingency that can be imagined I would 
suggest our deserting the United Nations, 
so long as there is the slightest hope that 
with our participation and assistance the 
peace of the world may yet be main- 
tained. If that hope should disappear, 
the situation would be different. But so 
long as it is certain that if we should 
withdraw from the United Nations at any 
time in the future, the United Nations 
would be doomed—and that would be a 
grave decision for this country to make— 
with all those things looking us in the 
face, the question of appealing to the 
United Nations concerning the present 
conflict in South Vietnam or southeast 
Asia becomes almost minor, grave though 
it is, explosive though it is, dangerous as 
it is, and tragic as it is. It becomes al- 
most minor, because the United States 
has reached a point—and we should real- 
ize it, and I commend the President for 
speaking of it—where we must decide 
whether we are acting firmly and aggres- 
sively in insisting that the United Nations 
be a functioning body for peace, and be 
absolutely unyielding, and adamant in 
the position we take. 

For many years, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, when he was a Member of 
the House and later as a Member of the 
Senate, voted for every foreign aid bill. 
But for the past 4 years he has voted 
against foreign aid bills, not because he 
does not believe in foreign aid, but be- 
cause he believes that foreign aid has 
become improperly administered and im- 
properly channeled. He believes we have 
come to the end of the road in lavishly 
and indiscriminately dishing out foreign 
aid to a hundred nations. 

We have been weak kneed and irreso- 
lute. The State Department, I know, 
has many explanations. I have heard 
some of them. I suppose that some of 
the distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, too, have 
many answers to this charge. But I say 
that so long as we are so yielding, so long 
as we lack the firmness to stand up for 
our rights and stop trying to buy our 
peace, stop trying to bribe people, and to 
stop trying to ingratiate ourselves with 
people—until we stand up and speak with 
a clarion voice in the world, we shall con- 
tinue to be spending American lives not 
only in southeast Asia, but all across the 
world. So long as we are willing to fight 
these battles single handed, so long as 
we are willing to finance and to pay the 
price of giving, giving, and giving to na- 
tions, regardless of their willingness to 
stand with us, we shall appeal in vain 
to our friends in the U.N. The idea that 
there is something narrow, something 
selfish, something un-Christian about 
saying that we will not give aid to a na- 
tion until it proves and demonstrates by 
deeds, not words, that it stands on the 
side of peace and on the side of freedom 
and self-determination on the part of the 
weak peoples of the world, is dead wrong. 
The situation has reached the point 
where other nations have come to regard 
the support of this country militarily, 
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financially, spiritually, and in every other 
way, as an inherent right, and we have 
permitted that concept to stand. 

Mr. President, the real ray of hope in 
what the President says is the indication 
that he intends to put real pressure on 
the United Nations to get off of its knees 
and stand on its feet and become an im- 
portant factor and force for peace in the 
world. 

I hope he means that. I hope he 
means that from this hour the American 
people can look to the President for that 
kind of leadership. I have the very 
greatest respect and deepest affection 
for the President resulting from the 
years that we were associated with him 
on the fioor of this Senate. 

I must say very frankly, for these are 
not times to mince words, that I have a 
high regard and respect for the Secre- 
tary of State, but I do not want to see the 
Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment waging this war. 

I must add that in all of my 19 years 
that I have served in the Congress there 
has not been a single Cabinet officer, Re- 
publican or Democrat, in whom I have 
not had confidence, even though I dis- 
agreed with them. 

There has not been a single one I 
could not trust until we began to suffer 
under the ministrations of Secretary 
McNamara. I cannot speak of him with 
the same confidence and the same re- 
spect that I can speak of the Secretary 
of State. 

I believe that the resignation of Secre- 
tary McNamara would do more toward 
winning this war and strengthening our 
defense posture than the addition of 
400,000 men in South Vietnam. 

But the President is the Commander 
in Chief. I pray to God that his refer- 
ence to the United Nations, the demand 
that the United Nations assert itself, is 
not a mere pious hope, but that it rep- 
resents a firm determination with re- 
spect to the United Nations, of which we 
are not only a part but the part that 
makes it go, that he intends to require 
action by that body as the price of our 
continued support. 

This war must cease to be an Ameri- 
can war. The peace that follows must 
not be an American peace, to be enforced 
unilaterally by this country and having 
frontiers in Asia patrolled by American 
boys. 

aes is the ardent hope of this Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say by way of comment on this great 
speech by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that my reaction is amen and hal- 
lelujah at the same time. It is a speech 
that has been long overdue on the floor 
of the Senate. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be inserted in the 
RecorD a transcript of the CBS news 
forum yesterday afternoon on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam Perspective—The Con- 
gress and the War,” which was partici- 
pated in by Senators CLARK, MORSE, 
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Monpt, and STennis, and Representative 
Bodds. 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


VIETNAM PERSPECTIVE—THE CONGRESS AND 
THE WAR 


(As broadcast over the CBS television net- 
work Sunday, January 30, 1966) 
Guests: Senators JOSEPH CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; WayNe Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon; Kart E. Munprt, Republican, of 
South Dakota; JOHN STENNIS, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, Representative Hare Boccs, 

Democrat, of Louisiana. 
CBS news correspondent: Eric Sevareid. 


ANNOUNCER, In its continuing special cov- 
erage of the conflict in Vietnam, CBS News 
presents “Vietnam Perspective, the Congress 
and the War.” And to lead the discussion, 
here is CBS News Correspondent Eric Seva- 
reid. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Good afternoon. 

The United States now has a quarter-mil- 
lion soldiers, sailors, and airmen in and near 
the divided land called Vietnam. More ma- 
rines have just landed. We are in a major 
war if not a great one. Since Christmas Eve, 
no American bombs have fallen on North 
Vietnam which the Government of Lyndon B. 
Johnson regards as the real motivating 
source, the real headquarters of the attempt 
to take over all of Vietnam. 

This bombing pause was to give the Hanoi 
regime time to think about peace negotia- 
tions, we hoped. The President says the 
enemy has not responded and Ho Chi Minh’s 
Statement of yesterday does appear to be a 
rather flat refusal. 

Here in Washington there is a general con- 
viction that we are now about to resume 
bombing North Vietnam and there is a feel- 
ing, strong if somewhat vague, that this will 
mean the casting of the die, no turning 
back, and that anything could then hap- 
pen—perhaps military victory, perhaps the 
beginning of peace talks, perhaps eventually 
war with China itself. 

The bombing pause also gave the Congress 
of the United States time to think, and in 
the last few days many second thoughts have 
been expressed. Even the President's legal 
authority for making war in Vietnam is ques- 
tioned by some. The long-awaited great 
debate in Congress about this war apparently 
has started. 

In the next hour and a half the lines and 
the texture of that debate will, we should 
think, be reflected by what is said around 
this table by six Members of the Congress, 
men who represent at least roughly the full 
spectrum of thought on Capitol Hill. 

Let me say at this point that this city of 
Washington and its surroundings are covered 
by the heaviest snowdrifts in many years 
and these men have come to this city today 
by tow car, police car, and on foot to keep 
this engagement, 

Let me introduce them around the table. 
First, Senator JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi, 
ranking member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, perhaps 
the Senate’s most outspoken opponent of 
our Vietnam policy. 

Representative Hate Bocas, of Louisiana, 
the Democratic whip in the House, 

Senator Kart Munor, of South Dakota, 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
also a member of that committee. 

Representative GERALD Forp, the Repub- 
lican leader in the House was to have been 
here. He may yet make it. He is coming 
from the snowdrifts of Virginia. If he does 
make it, there will be a chair for him. 

Well, gentlemen, however we got into this 
war and under whatever commitments and 
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authorizations, the immediate question in 
most people’s minds seems to be how we go 
about it from here on out. 

A few responsible Americans say we should 
simply get out of Vietnam. Some argue for 
a holding defensive action from the bases we 
already have there. Others want us to pur- 
sue an active, hard-hitting battle by all pos- 
sible means including the bombing of North 
Vietnam again. 

I would like to start this part of the dis- 
cussion as to what we are to do now with 
Senators STENNIS and MORSE. 

Senator STENNIS. 

Senator STENNIS. When we first sent troops 
into Vietnam in 1954 I strenuously opposed 
the movement on the Senate floor because I 
thought it might lead to war and that we 
would be in there and have to fight it alone. 
But regardless of the original situation, the 
wisdom of going in at all, we are there now 
and I have reached the painful conclusion 
and I have lived closely with this the last 
2 years as chairman of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, I have reached the painful 
conclusion that we must see it through. We 
must fight it through if necessary to a mili- 
tary victory or to honorable peace terms. 

Now, we have already put the American 
flag in issue. We have committed our boys. 
The flag and our men have been fired on. 
Blood has been lost. Over 1,800 men have 
been killed. Our honor and our prestige are 
both at stake. And that is why I say even 
though costly it may be, and however far we 
may have to go, to back off now would be 
more costly and would cost us more in the 
long run in additional uprisings, outbreaks 
in Asia, in South America, even in Europe 
itself, and perhaps in Africa. 

Now, it has become clear to me that the 
Communists in Asia have firmly decided to 
make this war a test, a test of our military 
power, how much will we have to use it, 
and more than that, a test of our national 
purpose and our will to win. 

They believe, I think, that a long, grinding, 
hard war on the ground will drain away our 
willpower and that we will finally withdraw; 
our way to easy peace, largely on their terms. 
So I think now we must make a national 
decision that it is our purpose to win and 
then set about to do the things that are 
necessary for that victory, and, of course, I 
think that will include applying military 
force to break this stalemate we are In now 
where we can’t possibly win without more 
force. 

We must strengthen our forces and move 
forward, and that means we are driven to 
resumption of bombing of targets in North 
Vietnam as a necessary part of the support of 
our men that are already on the battlefield. 

That includes powerplants and petroleum 
supplies, fuel supplies, ports, harbors, and I 
think on that point that after the President 
as Commander in Chief has made the de- 
cision as to whether or not we resume the 
bombing—lI think we should—then the mili- 
tary, professional military men can well select 
the targets and that we in the Congress 
should not worry about that. 

I believe that if we do not proceed along 
this line, we can expect a continued stale- 
mate, a long, long, bloody, unbearable war 
that could last for 10 or 15 years, and also 
that would bleed us and bleed us and that is 
the Communist line, their hope. 

As I said, if we don’t make it here, we will 
have to make it elsewhere in many places. 

Mr. SEvVAREID. Thank you, Senator STENNIS. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. 

Senator Morse. Well, as my very much re- 
spected friend, JOHN STENNIS, knows, I think 
he was completely right in 1954. I shared his 
view that it was a mistake to go in. We 
should not be in there. And I think it is 
still a mistake, and I think he is wrong now 
in advocating that we escalate this war and 
for the reasons that I will give briefly now 
and expand them later. 
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First, I want to say that I am perfectly 
willing to rest my entire case upon the re- 
port of the Mansfield committee, the com- 
mittee composed of Senator MANSFIELD, our 
majority leader, Senator MUSKIE, of Maine, 
Senator INOUYE, of Hawaii, Senator AIKEN, 
who is the dean of the Republicans in the 
Senate, and Senator Bocas, of Delaware, the 
report that they made after they came back 
from their Asian tour entitled “The Vietnam 
Conflict, the Substance and the Shadow.” 

And you find in this report many warnings 
to the American people in opposition to the 
major thesis that my good friend from 
Mississippi has just sought to defend. But— 
and I wish that the American press would 
start printing that report in installments so 
that the American people can see it, for the 
facts of this report have got to get out to the 
American people if we are going to avoid the 
slaughter, in my judgments, of tens upon 
tens of thousands of American boys in Asia 
for the next many years. Because you are 
not going to end the war in Asia by forcing 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese to a 
surrender table. A surrender table will never 
be a peace table. 

The major thesis I want to defend this 
afternoon is that we are without a scintilla 
of international law right to follow the course 
of action that we are following in Vietnam. 
Sad for me to say it, but the American people 
must face the ugly reality. We are an inter- 
national outlaw in South Vietnam. We have 
no right under the U.N. Charter. We have 
no right under the Geneva accords to be in 
there. We stand in violation of one section 
of the Geneva accords after another. 

Let me take, for example, our setting up 
the puppet government in South Vietnam. 
The Geneva accords didn’t provide for two 
governments in Vietnam. It provided for 
two military zones, one in the north and one 
in the south, to which the French military 
forces repaired; provided for a 2-year period 
for elections in South Vietnam, to call for 
the unification of the area, to provide for 
free elections on the part of the Vietnamese 
people. Who stopped it? Our country 
stopped it. We took a Vietnamese exile out 
of New York City and Washington, D.C., by 
the name of Diem. We financed him, we 
militarized him, we set him up as a puppet 
government in South Vietnam in clear vio- 
lation of the literal language of the Vietnam 
accords, 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
why we would violate those accords al- 
though at the time we didn't sign them, al- 
though we said we would accept them as 
principles of international law. The sad, 
ugly reality in that chapter is going to be 
written against us in the history of inter- 
national law. It is the United States that 
from the very beginning was really the major 
aggressor in South Vietnam. 

Next, may I say that I have here 13 articles 
of the United Nations Charter which in my 
judgment we stand in violation of as far as 
carrying out our obligations there. What is 
my remedy? Not to get out. I agree you 
can’t get out but bring others in. If we 
just try to get out because of what we have 
done in South Vietnam, there would be the 
greatest blood bath I think in human his- 
tory, but what we need to do is to bring 
others in on a peacekeeping basis and not a 
warmaking basis. 

So I applaud again, although I had advo- 
cated the use of the United Nations, I ap- 
plaud the Pope’s suggestion that this matter 
be submitted to the United Nations for ar- 
bitration. That is one of the outs and one 
of these articles I point out will provide for 
that. 

But I close these opening remarks by say- 
ing in my judgment let the American people 
face the fact that if you think you can win a 
war in Vietnam that will not lead to a mas- 
sive war in all of Asia, you are mistaken, and 
you are going to have to keep hundreds of 
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thousands wf American troops over there for 
decades to police Asia if you try it. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Senator, I want to turn to 
Representative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana. 
Are you this pessimistic about it? 

Mr. Bocos. Well, Eric, remember, I saw you 
the night that I returned and I was not 
pessimistic then and I am less pessimistic 
now. 

Let me say that I am in total and com- 
plete disagreement with Senator MORSE. 
Senator Morse is consistent in that he was 
one of the two U.S. Senators who voted 
against the Vietnam resolution of 1964. His 
position has not changed, it is not different. 
I would say, however, that what he advo- 
cates would lead to only one thing as it was 
described in a very thoughtful editorial in 
the Washington Post this morning entitled 
“Unconditional Surrender.” 

Now, one doesn’t become an expert by go- 
ing to a country and spending a few days, a 
few weeks or an unlimited period of time, 
but I think one does acquire a feel that he 
doesn't have unless he does go. 

I discovered several things in Vietnam. 

No. 1, our position is only now being felt 
there. In order to judge our posture, I tried 
to put myself in the shoes of the other man, 
look at it from the point of view of Hanoi, 
of Peiping, and as I see it, their situation is 
much different from what it was 6 months 
ago. 

We keep referring to 1954 and the years in 
between. Actually, however, we have only 
had power in Vietnam since last summer 
when we started moving troops in. 

At that time there is no question about 
the fact that that war was being lost. Vil- 
lage after village was being subjected by the 
Vietcong. The only really secure area in all 
of South Vietnam was Saigon. 

Today the situation is quite different. It 
is different in a great many ways. The peo- 
ple have hope. I think they know what they 
are confronted with. There is an American 
presence, and I might say further, Eric, that 
that presence has had a profound impact 
elsewhere in the area. 

Here on the wall—I don't know whether 
our viewers can see it or not—is a map of 
the world. Vietnam cannot be disassoci- 
ated from the rest of the world any more 
than Greece and Turkey could be disassoci- 
ated with the rest of the world after World 
War II, and the same arguments that Sena- 
tor Morse makes with respect to Vietnam 
were made with respect to Greece and Tur- 
key after World War II. And the impact in 
the other areas is already being felt, particu- 
larly in areas like Indonesia where just a year 
ago the Communists practically had control 
and where today that control has been sub- 
stantially eliminated. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Representative Boccs, I 
think later on in this program we want to 
talk a good deal about this question of the 
effect in other parts of the world and our 
whole posture in foreign policy in the world 
as a whole because of this war. 

Do I gather from what you are saying that 
you would put the emphasis now on fighting, 
not on an attempt to get peace negotiations? 

Mr. Boccs. I would subscribe to what Sen- 
ator STENNIS said, that there are military 
decisions that have to be made and these 
must be made by the Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States, in con- 
sultation with his military people. 

There is emphasis on fighting, Eric. There 
are 200,000 men there and the idea that we 
can let those men stay there with one hand 
tied behind their back is one that I don't 
subscribe to. I think the effect would be that 
the American people would not support that 
type of action. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator CLARK? 

Senator CLARK. I find myself substantially 
more in agreement with Senator Morse than 
with my good friends from Mississippi and 
Louisiana. And in particular I rely a good 
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deal more on the Mansfield report than does 
my good friend Hatz Boccs whose views 
about the facts appear to be quite different 
from the views of the five Senators. 

Let me point out the last statement in the 
Mansfield report. It is short. 

In short, such choices as may be open are 
not simple choices. They are difficult and 
painful choices. They are beset with many 
imponderables. The situation offers only the 
very slim prospect of a just settlement by 
negotiations, or in the alternative prospect, a 
continuation of the conflict in the general 
direction of a war on the Asian mainland.” 

I am 100 percent opposed to putting the 
prestige of the United States in a general 
war on the Asian mainland where we are 
going to be confronted by ground troops, 80 
many more in quantity than we, our chances 
of success are minimal. 

I support the military position of General 
MacArthur who warned us against this, of 
General Eisenhower, who refused to go to a 
ground war on the land mass of Asia, of 
General Gavin, of General Ridgway. 

I think they are right and I think these 
people who want to bring us into this war and 
make it an American war when President 
Kennedy told us that it was their war, the 
Vietnamese people's war, they have to win it, 
they have to lose it, we can help them with 
material, with advisers, with money, but it 
is their war. 

It has now become an American war and 
if we follow the advice of Senator STENNIS, it 
will become an almost completely American 
war. 

We had 10,000 people in South Vietnam, 
according to the Mansfield report, 2 years 
ago. We had 34,000 1 year ago. We have 
almost 200,000 there now. 

Senator STENNIS has been quoted, and he 
can speak for himself, as saying we will need 
at least 600,000 there. I think it is time to 
stop, look and listen. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Senator MUNDT, of South 
Dakota, you have been listening the last 15 
minutes of this 

Senator MUNDT. Eric, I thin 

Mr. Sevarer. Furrowing your forehead. 
Now, what would you do at this point? 

Senator Munpr. I think what we have 
heard here demonstrates what has been dis- 
cussed around every coffee table around the 
country, what we hear discussed in the 
cloakrooms and the committee rooms of 
Congress, and perhaps involves some of the 
issues which we should be discussing on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Instead of repeal of 14(b) or some other 
measure, it seems to me this is the biggest 
and most important issue before the country. 
And I have said in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and my colleagues have heard 
me, and elsewhere that I think under our 
system of government we should have the 
maximum of consultation with Congress in 
the formation of policy but a minimum of 
consultation from the standpoint of battle 
strategy, selection of military targets. That 
has to be left to the Commander in Chief and 
to his military commanders in the field. 

But we have been talking this afternoon 
primarily about matters of policy which re- 
solved, as opposed to simple language, is the 
issue, do we move forward or do we move 
out? 

Now, there has been injected a third sug- 
gestion by Senator Morse that maybe we 
can duck that issue by having it decided in 
New York by the United Nations, but it is 
a little late for that when we have got over 
200,000 American boys under gunfire in South 
Vietnam. We have to consider their security 
and their safety, and I am not sure what 
kind of outcome you would get from a United 
Nations debate up there, whether you 
would jeopardize your security or make your 
security better, but in all events, I would like 
to see some kind of declaration of policy, and 
I believe Warxx will agree on this point, sent 
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down from the White House to the Senate 
and let us have a debate and resolve whether 
or not our policy is to stay there and make 
sure that we do not reward aggression or to 
pull out, or if it is the will of the majority of 
the Senate to send it to the United Nations, 
so be it. 

Wayne, I think you introduced yesterday, 
if I remember right, a resolution which 
would have the impact of doing this kind 
of backward by rescinding the resolution to 
which the President continues to allude, 
which was a bit ambiguous concerning 
policy. 

Mr. Sevaremw. Now, gentlemen, you have 
talked—Senator STENNIS has talked about a 
national decision. You have talked about 
a declaration of policy. The President has 
gone so far on the authority of that August 
1964 joint resolution opposed by only two 
men in the whole of the Congress, includ- 
ing—one of the two was Senator Morse—I 
am not quite sure what your—— 

Senator Munpr. May I suggest that that 
resolution included a lot of other things ex- 
cept declaration of policy. It was a bit 
ambiguous. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Yes. That was a resolution 
that gave the President, as he interprets it, 
the right to do what he has been doing in 
terms of military action, the commitment 
of American ground forces. 

How do we get to a point of another decla- 
ration of policy? What ought it to be? 

Senator Morse. Eric, let me say first, as 
Kart mentioned, the two resolutions I in- 
troduced yesterday, one to provide for the 
rescinding of the August 1964 resolution and 
the resolution itself has a statement in it 
that authorizes the Congress to rescind it if 
it changes its mind. And I shall always be 
proud to have my descendants read that I 
didn’t vote for it. But I also introduced a 
resolution yesterday calling upon the For- 
eign Relations Committee to proceed with 
an investigation and hearings on our Viet- 
nam policy. 

But basic to that, understand my position. 
It is that the President ought to be propos- 
ing a declaration of war if he wants to take 
increasing thousands of American boys to 
their death in Vietnam. I have suggested 
in the past that he ought to reread Woodrow 
Wilson's great declaration of war message 
of April 17, 1917, to the joint session of 
Congress. 

It is a good constitutional lesson set forth 
in it for the President because Woodrow 
Wilson pointed out that he was without con- 
stitutional authority to make war in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of war. And I have 
suggested that President Johnson ought to 
read Franklin Roosevelt's message following 
Pearl Harbor asking for a declaration of war. 
He recognized he couldn’t make war without 
a declaration. 

So as JohN and the rest of us around this 
table know, it has been my consistent posi- 
tion that no President, including President 
Johnson, has any constitutional right under 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution to 
lead a single American boy to his slaughter 
in South Vietnam without a declaration of 
war. 

Again, I say, Mr. President, when are you 
going to recommend it? 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator STENNIS. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, first, with all def- 
erence to Senator MoRsE, I think it is really 
tragic and unfortunate that he call this 
position of the United States an interna- 
tional outlaw and by inference put that 
stigma on the men that are fighting over 
there. 

Senator Morse. Not at all on the men but 
on you people that support it. 

Senator Stennis. Allright. Now, the idea 
that we are there illegally, with deference 
to you, I think it is ridiculous. We went 
there to their aid at their request. It is 
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an old Biblical principle, come over into 
Macedonia and help us. 

Now, we went with that altruistic, friendly 
spirit. We knew that the real issue there 
was Asiatic communism because the guer- 
rillas were literally cutting those little 
people to pieces. 

My objection then was that we were going 
in alone, but anyway, we went, we are there, 
we are committed. Now debate is all right. 
I like debate. But I think the time for talk 
has about run out. We have been on this 
policy for 12 years. A declaration of war 
now—why, three Presidents of the United 
States have participated in this policy as 
have Congresses for 12 years. We appro- 
priated money every one of those years. 
Last year the issue was up on the floor in 
an appropriation bill that I handled. No 
one challenged an item in that bill to pay 
for this war—billions of dollars. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Gentlemen, I wanted to, if 
I may, raise one point in connection with 
what Senator STENNIS has said here. 

Are these actions, the present actions of 
President Johnson, do you feel in consistent 
line with the commitments made by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy? 

Mr. Bodos? 

Mr. Bocas. Yes. I think they are totally 
consistent with the commitments made by 
President Eisenhower and by President Ken- 
nedy and with similar commitments made 
by President Truman when he was con- 
fronted with Communist aggression in Korea. 

Under our Constitution the President is 
the Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
President Kennedy probably took the gravest 
risk in the history of mankind when he de- 
manded that the Soviets remove the missiles 
from Cuba. He didn’t wait for a declaration 
from Congress. He had a clear and present 
danger and he acted because of that clear 
and present danger. 

Now, having said that, let’s set the record 
straight. No President has conferred more 
with Congress than has President Johnson. 
He has had dozens of joint leadership meet- 
ings at the White House with both the Re- 
publican leadership and the Democratic 
leadership. As late as a few days ago he had 
20 Members of the Congress there, including 
some who have been quoted here, and out of 
the 20, Democrats and Republicans, I think 
I can say that 18 of them substantially 
agreed with the problems confronting us in 
southeast Asia. 

Now, remember, Senator Morse hasn't 
changed his position one iota as far as I 
know. He said what he said previously. He 
is saying it again. I don’t see any solution 
to the problems as he presents—as he talks 
about them, and it is very easy to use expres- 
sions like “international outlaw.” When you 
go there and you recognize the terror that 
the Vietcong has employed against innocent 
people, slaughtering the mayors of the towns, 
the intellectual leaders, teachers, professors, 
doctors, the word “outlaw” would be best ap- 
plied to that group rather than to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Sxvanr. I want to hear from Senator 
CLARK for a moment. 

Senator CLARK. Again I find myself re- 
luctantly in disagreement with my good 
friend from Louisiana. I think President 
Johnson’s policy is quite inconsistent with 
that of both General Eisenhower and of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. General Eisenhower author- 
ized the giving of a small amount of economic 
aid during his term of office. President Ken- 
nedy made it very clear, as I said a few 
moments ago, that this is their war and not 
our war. 

I think we crossed the Rubicon to make it 
our war rather than their war when last May 
we authorized another $700 million for Viet- 
nam. I made a rather extensive speech 
pointing out that I thought this was a mis- 
take but I voted for it in the end because I 
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felt the President should have the benefit of 
the doubt. 

There is no doubt to my mind that this 
has now become our war and not theirs, that 
the policy is inconsistent, that the action is 
illegal. This is not to say that the action 
of our vicious and terroristic opponents is 
not illegal, too, because it is. Who broke the 
Geneva accords first, we or they, is still a 
subject of some debate. 

I hope, my good friend JOHN STENNIS, that 
there will be no effort made by the Armed 
Services Committee to jam through a $12 
billion appropriation with only 5 hours of 
debate the way it was done the last time. 
I don't think we have had a debate in any 
depth in the Congress about this and I agree 
in that regard with my friend, Senator 
MUNDT. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator, if I may say, I 
invited debate. I handled the appropriations 
bill last year for the Department of Defense, 
the $700 million and the $1.7 billion, and 
I invited debate at that time, and the second 
bill that passed along in August or Septem- 
ber, virtually no debate on that subject. 

Senator CLARK. Senator- 

Senator STENNIS. That was wide open and 
long thought. We are not going to try to 
jam anything through. 

Senator CLARK. Glad to hear it. 

Mr. Bocas. Senator CLARK keeps referring 
to me in his disagreement with me, and I 
must say that—— 

Senator CLARK. That is because you were 
just speaking. 

Mr. Bocas. I must say when he describes 
this as an American war that I must re- 
spectfully disagree with him. It so happens 
that the description is not proper. There 
are over 600,000 South Vietnamese troops 
armed and carrying on the major part of the 
defense of South Vietnam. That is what it 
is. It is a defense of their country. There 
are 20,000 or more South Koreans there. 
There are Australians, a division or two. 
Well—— 

Senator CLARK, Fifteen hundred men. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, there will be more. 
Zealand is there. 

Senator CLARK. Two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Boces, And there are other commit- 
ments being made by other people through- 
out the world. It is not an American war 
but it is an American commitment and we 
intend to live up to it. 

Mr. Sxvaxzw. Gentlemen, all of you here, 
except Senator Morse, voted for that resolu- 
tion of August 1964 which the President 
cites as his authorization for this kind of 
war. Why is it that it is only now that this 
is coming under question? Is the Congress 
changing its mind? 

Senator MUNDT. I don't think it is coming 
under question only now really. This was 
tied in with different conditions. It was 
not as clear cut as I would like to have 
had it been. I think we concern ourselves 
a little too much about whether or not there 
are any inconsistencies between what John- 
son is doing and Eisenhower was doing and 
Kennedy doing. I don’t think they are in- 
consistent. They are vastly different. El- 
senhower went in with an economic com- 
mitment, as Senator CLARK pointed out, and 
that only. 
died over there in accidents during the entire 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr, Boacs. Senator, if you will yield—— 

Senator MUNDT. Just a minute. When 
Senator Kennedy came along, he put in some 
troops. Now President Johnson is putting 
in arms. Conditions are different. That 
doesn’t mean that it is an inconsistency. It 
was moving in the direction of this whole 
thing, and I do not believe that the President 
should send down a declaration of war but 
he should send down a declaration of policy 
when 15 Senators claim they were confused 
and didn’t quite understand what they were 
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voting for, 
and 

Mr. SEvAREID. I wonder if we could 

Senator Munpr. I think we should at least 
be clear enough what the policy is and let 
us vote on it. 

Mr. SEVAREID. I think Senator STENNIs—— 

Senator STENNIS. Mr. President, I don’t 
think it is important to go back into this 
but we sent 200 Air Force mechanics in uni- 
form into South Vietnam as early as May 
1954, and that is when I first objected on 
the floor and we were promised that they 
would be withdrawn. 

Senator CLARK. You are right. 

Senator STENNIS. Within 6 months they 
were withdrawn, but 800 more or 400 more 
were sent in. That is the beginning of our 
military participation which has continued 
since that time. 

Now, those things are all moot, though, 
now. We are in there. We are committed. 
This policy is a continuation, slow, gradual 
continuation. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, now, let's address again 
to Senator Munpt’s statement about policy 
and why we are there. Now, President John- 
son made an address, I thought a memorable 
address, at Johns Hopkins University in April 
last year, 1965. He spelled out in great de- 
tail why we were there. And, as a matter 
of fact, he invited the Communists—the 
Communists said they had to have uncondi- 
tional negotiations and he said, let’s have 
unconditional negotiations, and they said, 
well, you have got to stop bombing. So we 
stopped bombing in May for a week or so. 

They said, oh, well, that is not long enough. 

So for 38 days, now, there have been no 
bombs dropped on any target in North Viet- 
nam and the reason this debate is going on 
now, Eric, is because the question is right 
before us as to whether or not bombing will 
start again. That is why this debate is hap- 
pening. And the issues are exactly the same 
now as they were then except for one very 
significant difference. For 38 days this Gov- 
ernment has sought by every honorable 
means to bring up Hanoi to the conference 
table, to negotiate, as the President said, 
unconditionally. 

Not only has the—not only the President 
sought that but Governor Harriman, Am- 
bassador Lodge has gone to 30 capitals. Am- 
bassador Goldberg has gone everywhere. The 
Holy Father, Pope Paul, has called for nego- 
tiations, and yet Hanoi says, as I cited a min- 
ute ago, the only negotiation is with the Viet- 
cong and you let them take over the country. 

That is the issue. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Gentlemen, we are going to 
come back to this in a moment. I will have 
to interrupt for about 1 minute or less to let 
our stations have a word. So now a pause 
for station identification. 

* * * . * 


Mr. Sxvannip. Now back to “Vietnam Per- 
spective, the Congress and the War.” 

Before we leave the subject of what we 
ought to do in this fight in Asia, in the imme- 
diate future, I would like to get—cover one 
point we really have not covered and that is 
what we do about the Vietcong itself, or the 
National Liberation Front. 

Are we leaving some stone toward peace 
unturned here by not giving them some kind 
of recognition? 

Senator MORSE? 

Senator Morse. Well, I want to comment 
on that and reply to JoHN, but I will take 
that point first. 

Of course, Brother Boces here has talked 
about the President’s Johns Hopkins speech, 
but unconditional discussion, but he didn’t 
offer unconditional discussion except seman- 
tically because his Johns Hopkins speech ex- 
eluded direct negotiations with the Vietcong, 
and let’s face it, the Vietcong has the most 
powerful enemy force in South Vietnam. 
They control over 75 percent of the land area. 
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They control most of the—the majority of 
the people, and yet we have up until just 
recently wanted to exclude them from nego- 
tiations. The President has said they can 
come in with the North Vietnamese but they 
happen to be the most powerful force in 
Vietnam, 

But now I want to say this to JOHN. I can 
well understand how he would take the posi- 
tion—many that share his view take the 
position—we mustn’t talk about all these 
violations of treaties by the United States 
with the American people. The American 
people mustn't be told the ugly facts about 
what our Government has been doing. And, 
of course, the German people weren't told 
either before the rise of Hitler. And I want 
to state, the American people as they listen 
to me on this telecast this afternoon, you 
and you alone own American foreign policy, 
not the President of the United States. All 
this talk and this debate about the President 
being the Commander in Chief does not 
justify the Commander in Chief taking 
American boys to their death in South Viet- 
nam without a declaration of war or with- 
out living up to our United Nations 
commitments. 

And so I ask again, Mr. President, why 
don’t you take it to the United Nations 
Security Council? 

And what is our Ambassador’s alibi? 
Arthur Goldberg has been saying as his be- 
hind the scenes discussions indicate the 
members of the Security Council don't want 
it to be taken before the United Nations. 

What has that got to do with our treaty 
obligations? I want to put them on the spot. 
I want to put France and Russia on the spot 
in the Security Council and take my coun- 
try off. I want to get a resolution before 
the Security Council calling for arbitration 
as Pope Paul has asked for, calling for the 
matter to be referred to the General As- 
sembly, calling for a United Nations take- 
over for peacekeeping purposes. 

The sad fact is our country is fighting a 
unilateral conducted war in Asia that is go- 
ing to lead us, I fear, into a massive war, and 
you, the people, have to stop it. And you 
know how you can stop it. Make clear to 
your President, make clear to your Senators 
and your Congressmen, that you want to 
stop, that you want to use all the procedures 
of international law available to you, and 
then if they don’t want to do it, then exer- 
cise your precious right as free men and 
women and beat them at the polls starting 
in 1966 and 1968. 

Mr. SEvarEID. Senator Morse, I didn’t ex- 
pect to go on this long with that, but in view 
of that rather lengthy and fervent speech, I 
think a very brief rejoinder from Senator 
SrEN NTS might be in order. 

Senator Morse. Well, I am pretty well 

Senator STENNIS. Just this. Just this. 
On the United Nations referral, again there 
is nothing illegal or unlawful that these men 
we have sent forth to fight have done or that 
their Government has done, and referral of 
this matter to the United Nations—if you 
have a plan, Senator, or anyone has a plan 
that can be put to them for a matter of their 
approval and use a device to get something 
that has already been agreed on, that would 
be all right, but to defer to them for a solu- 
tion would be giving them a problem that 
they cannot solve. We are going to have 
to—. 

Senator Morse. Why do you say that? 

Senator STENNIS. We are going to have to 
put up the men and the money to win this 
war and we had better go on and do it under 
our command and those that are fighting 
with us. I am not willing to turn it over to 
anyone. 

Senator Morse, JOHN, what you are say- 
ing—— 

Senator STENNIS. Because we are having 
to carry the load already. 
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Senator Morse. What you are saying is we 
should tear up, just as though it is a scrap 
of paper, this charter that we signed. 

Senator STENNIS. No. No. 

Senator Morse. This calls for exactly the 
procedure that I am calling for and you can’t 
erase the indelible language of the charter. 

Senator STENNIS. The United Nations 

Senator Morse. Article we have been defy- 
ing. 
Samator STENNIS. Intervene and doesn’t 
want to have anything to do with it and 

(Stimultaneous conversations.) 

Senator STENNIS. Doesn't want to have 
anything to do with it and we would be—— 

Senator Morse. We have a duty to 

Senator STENNIS. Jumping out of the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. 

Senator Morse. We have a duty to lay it 
before them. That is what the charter says. 
You are violating the law. You don’t like 
to have me call us an outlaw Nation but we 
are as long as we tear up that charter as a 
scrap of paper as far as our failure to keep 
our obligations. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Bodds. 

Mr. Bocas. Senator Morse has again made 
some rather remarkable statements. In one 
of them he compared our actions to the ac- 
tions of Hitler prior to World War II, which 
to me is an astonishing thing for anyone to 
say. 

Senator Morse. That is not what I said. 

Mr. Bocos. Well, that is the way I—— 

Senator Morse. The facts are being kept 
from the American people as Hitler kept the 
facts from the German people. 

Mr. Boccs. Well! 

Senator Morse. The people don’t know 
what is going on 

Mr. Bocas. Well, I say to you that that is 
untrue, that the analogy is outrageous, and 
it is a surprising statement for anyone to 
make, particularly a U.S. Senator. The truth 
of the matter is that no President, no admin- 
istration, has tried harder to inform the 
American people. Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State, has spent a week before various com- 
mittees in the Congress in the last few days. 
The President has had meeting after meeting 
at the White House with Republicans and 
Democrats alike, and as far as support is 
concerned at home, I am perfectly willing, 
Senator, to take my case to the polls come 
next November. 

Senator Morse. You are going to have to. 

Mr. Boccs. And stand—well, you bet, and 
I am looking—I will stand right on what I 
am saying here today. And incidentally, the 
people of the United States, if the polls mean 
anything, support the policy of the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. 

The President is carrying on an astonish- 
ing balance between naked Communist 
Chinese aggression and he has done that with 
a use of minimum American forces, and he 
has maintained the support of the American 
people. 

Now, I would say the statements calling 
the United States an outlaw, comparing us 
to Hitler, these things really help Hanoi. 
They certainly don’t help anybody in 
America. 

Mr. Sevarer. Gentlemen, I want to, if I 
may 

Senator Morse. If I may reply to that, a 
typical smear, I am always welcome to—— 

Mr. Srvarem. Can we come back to that a 
little later? 

Senator Morse. I want to say to Congress- 
man Boccs the Communists are not going 
to determine my course of action. I want 
to say that the American people are en- 
titled to the facts and if he thinks the 
American people are getting the facts, I have 
a whole series of secret documents I would 
like to have this administration make public. 
I would like to have them make public the 
Galbraith report made for President Ken- 
nedy before the 
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Mr. Sevarerp. Gentlemen, we are getting 
into something that none of us will have the 
opportunity to pursue because we don't know 
the premise of the documents you are talk- 
ing about. 

Senator Morse. I am asking to have them 
made public, that is all. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Well, we are not going to 
be able to do it on this program. 

I would like to 

Senator Morse. I would say in answer to 
Brother Boces that we are not getting the 
facts. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, you haven't 

Mr. Sevarer. If I may for a few minutes 
turn this discussion around at least one 
corner, wars don’t just happen on battle- 
fields or somewhere else. This war is, if it 
goes on, going to affect every family and 
everybody's fortune in this country, at home. 
I think maybe we ought to talk a little about 
prospective price of this war. Our ability 
and our willingness to pay it. We have had 
the budget, we have had the economic mes- 
sage now. I am sure you all have a lot of 
thoughts about that. And I think the Con- 
gress will be expressing its views on the cost 
of this war in many specific votes for many 
months to come. 

I would like to hear now—I think starting 
perhaps with Senator Munopt, of South 
Dakota—are we going to have guns and but- 
ter or guns or butter, or what, Senator? 

Senator Munpr. Well, I guess I am stand- 
ing in for JERRY Forp on that because that 
was not the topic assigned to me, but I am 
very glad to respond to it, Eric, because I 
don't believe that we can have guns and but- 
ter with equal emphasis on both without 
something or somebody being sacrificed, and 
I am afraid it is going to be the war effort, 
and I don’t see anything wrong about having 
a little general sacrifice among citizens gen- 
erally when we are in a war, and we all agree 
on that around this table. 

You call it a major war. I think it is a 
major war. We are in it whether it is de- 
clared or undeclared. The boy who is fight- 
ing and dying is just as dead and is in just 
as much peril regardless of the name of the 
operation, 

Since we are having this great contest in 
which we all share in the victory or all suffer 
from the defeat, I think the President should 
also insist on some sacrifices from people 
generally, that there should be a cutback 
in these domestic programs which are not 
essential as of the moment. 

Let’s take slum clearance, conceivably a 
very sound and desirable program, but we 
have had slums as long as we have had cities 
and I don't think we should do anything to 
detract from the importance of getting this 
Vietnamese thing solved satisfactorily with 
an enduring and enforcing peace. 

We shouldn't do anything in terms of mak- 
ing it easier for the people who are at home. 

That is what I had in mind when I say, Mr. 
Boccs, that there should be a declaration of 
policy. 

I read the Baltimore speech. It was satis- 
factory to me. I understand it. But I think 
that conditions should change. The war has 
gotten bigger and he ought to make clear 
what our policies and programs and objec- 
tives in Vietnam are and what the relation- 
ship of the civilian population is to this war. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, you can't 

Senator Munopr. I think we lose support 
when you say this is such a war, we can fight 
it with one hand and spread goodies out 
among the people with the other. 

Mr. Bocas. All I can say, Senator, is, and I 
know that ou 

Senator MUNDT. That was not in the Balti- 
more speech. 

Mr. Boccs. Right. I know that you are a 
well-informed man and I have profound re- 
spect for your knowledge, but the President 
has made a great many declarations since 
then. Only recently he went to Independ- 
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ence, Mo., for an occasion honoring our 
former President, President Truman, and 
there he made another statement very simil- 
lar to what he said in Johns Hopkins which 
is the simple declaration that we are going to 
resist 

Senator Munpr. * * + (inaudible). 

Mr. Bocas. That we are going to resist 
naked aggression and we are going to abide 
by our commitments and that if we want 
peace, all he would have to do to have peace 
is for Hanoi to stop aggression. That is what 
our policy is. And it is based on 

Senator Munpt. When he says it in Inde- 
pendence he has to use the first perpendicu- 
lar pronoun singular I.“ When he says 
“We,” Congress—we can support him, we 
can support him, I am sure, in that kind of 
program if we got a chance and did some 
sacrificing at home. 

Mr. Boccs. Just a few days ago, addressing 
a hundred intelligent boys and girls who were 
selected to come here by some foundation, he 
again stated the position of our Government. 

Senator Munpt. I would rather have him 
talk to the Congress than the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Well, gentlemen, we ap- 
parently are going to try 

Mr. Boccs. Excuse me just a minute. He 
met last week for 3 hours with the leaders of 
Congress. 

Senator MUNDT. That is 20 out of 531. 

Mr. Boccs. And I can’t speak for the Pres- 
ident of the United States, of course, but I 
think I can say without fear of contradiction 
that, No. 1, he has nothing to hide. 

Senator MUNDT. I agree. 

Mr. Bocas. And No. 2, if it is necessary that 
he restate our position, I am sure he will do 
it. 

Mr. Sevarer. Gentlemen, I don’t know 
that we have ever before tried to finance a 
major war on top of a booming economy, on 
top of almost full employment, and on top of 
already high taxation. I want to turn to 
Senator CLARK for a moment about this. 
Can this be done? Are we going to get wage 
and price controls, for example? 

Senator CLARK. Well, I think the Presi- 
dent’s budget was a very skillful effort to 
have us have both guns and butter. Of 
course, the question is how many guns and 
how much butter. 

If we were to adopt the policy which I have 
advocated, which is in short the General 
Gavin position, to hold strong enclaves in 
South Vietnam, not to let anybody throw us 
out, not to scuttle and run, but not to seek 
out and destroy an elusive enemy hiding in 
elephant grass and jungle, I don’t think we 
are going to have to have as much more 
money for guns as some of my belligerent 
friends seem to believe. 

Mr. Sevarem. I think Senator STENNIS be- 
lieves that would cost more in the long run. 

Senator CLARK. Well, he may, and no 
doubt in a moment he will have a chance to 
tell us why. 

I believe, however, that if we get to a 
situation where, despite the objections of 
people like myself, this war is escalated and 
it becomes more and more expensive, then 
we may have to choose between increasing 
taxes on the well-to-do, on the wealthy, on 
those living on inherited income, or in the 
alternative, taking it out of the hides of the 
poor, and I for one would be in favor of 
raising more revenues to keep the Great 
Society programs going as opposed to leav- 
ing the present tax structure where it is, 
which is pretty much lower than it has ever 
been in any major war before. 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator 
Mons 

Senator Morse. Well, I only want to say 
on the guns and butter issue, you can't fight 
a massive war in Asia and not eliminate a 
large part of the expenditures that you plan 
to raise the level of your domestic economy. 
The President's budget message already 
makes substantial cuts in the poverty pro- 
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gram, makes substantial cuts in public works 
programs, makes substantial cuts already. 

But what concerns me about this dis- 
cussion is the failure to meet up to the fact 
that we haven't got any support in Asia. 
My colleagues around this table can’t main- 
tain any—can’t mention a single major 
country in Asia that is supporting this op- 
eration. 

Listen to what the Mansfield report says, 
and I still say I will rest my case on the 
Mansfield report. He says: 

“With a few exceptions, assistance has not 
been and is not likely to be forthcoming for 
the war effort in South Vietnam from na- 
tions other than the United States. On the 
contrary, the longer the war continues at its 
present pattern and the more it expands in 
scope, the greater will become the strain 
placed upon the relations of the United 
States with allies both in the Far East and 
in Europe. 

“And I just took a Senate delegation 
through a 5-week tour of Asia and nowhere 
in the 5 weeks did I find anything but lip- 
service for our war in Asia, and in Hong Kong 
we got a briefing that left no room for doubt 
in my mind that if we escalate this war, we 
give China no course but to come in.” 

Mr. Sevarerm. That is exactly what I want 
to get into in the latter part of this program 
which I would like to come to in a few min- 
utes, but I do think we ought to—people 
ought to be told a little more about what 
this war, if it continues, is going to mean 
to families and 

Mr. Boccs. May I address myself to that 
just a moment? 

Mr. Sevarer. I think Senator STENNIS has 
asked for the floor. 

Senator STENNIS. I will be brief on this. 
I think the first priority business now is to 
win this war. That is not only in money but 
in sentiment and first priority in policy, not 
only our Government but we ought to try to 
convince our allies in Europe and in Asia, 
too, that it is the first order of business with 
us, and I think that trying to carry on all 
the other programs almost at their top level 
leads our would-be allies to believe that we 
are not as serious about this thing as we 
should, perhaps makes our enemies think 
that we are on our way out after all. 

I do think the President can quickly shift 
his emphasis, though, even in a week’s time 
with reference to the funds. 

Now, there is no trouble about getting 
money appropriated. I think if it goes on 
it will have to be on a large scale and that we 
will have to have, well, it almost comes to 
some kind of controls of strategic materials 
and could come very rapidly, but certainly we 
ought to emphasize the winning of the war 
and say we are going to defer many of these 
other programs. 

Senator Morse. John, you can’t possibly 
have a war without price controls and wage 
controls and complete control of the econ- 
omy. We had to do it in World War II and 
this is going to get into that kind of a war. 

Mr. SEVAREID. I want to ask Mr. Boccs—— 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Srvarer. What he—— 

Mr. Boccs. I think that in order to under- 
stand this, we have to look at where we have 
been and where we are. 

Now, Senator Morse referred to World War 
II and we might refer to several other wars. 
World War I, for instance. We had a gross 
national product of about $40 billion in this 
country, the base for conducting that war. 

Mr. Sevaremp. World War I. 

Mr. Boccs. World War I. World War II. 
which was an enormous operation, our gross 
national product was still less than $100 bil- 
lion. As a matter of fact, when Franklin 
Roosevelt became President of the United 
States, it was less than $50 billion but we 
were in a gigantic depression. 

In Korea the gross national product of this 
country was about $280 billion. Today the 
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gross national product of this country ap- 
proaches three-quarters of a trillion dollars. 
It is about $700 billion. It is estimated that 
it will be about $725 billion in this calendar 
year. 

The cost of Vietnam at the moment repre- 
sents about 114 percent of that gross national 
product, 

Now, the base is so much greater that to 
make the analogy between this situation and 
some of the others is not entirely accurate. 
So that I think we have to have all of those 
facts before us. 

As a matter of fact, last year alone the 
gross national product of the United States 
increased by $47 billion, which is the equiv- 
alent of the entire gross national product of 
India or the entire gross national product of 
Canada, and it is more than the entire gross 
national product of all nations on earth ex- 
cept for three or four of them. 

So the base that we operate from is a very 
strong base indeed. 

Senator CLARK. It is a great pleasure for me 
to agree completely for once with my good 
friend from Louisiana. I think the Presi- 
dent's budget is realistic in the light of the 
present situation which confronts us. I 
think what Congressman Bocas said about 
our gross national product is pertinent. I 
think we can have this war fought the way 
I would like to see it fought and still have 
the majority of the Great Society programs 
go forward, and if that becomes unfeasible 
because we are threatened with some infia- 
tion, then in opposition to my good friend 
from South Dakota, I would raise taxes in- 
stead of striking out the Great Society 
program. 

Mr. Sevarem. Gentlemen, I think the 
President predicted a fiscal year deficit, 1967 
fiscal year, of more than—of less than $2 
billion. 

Senator CLARK. Yes, but, Eric, that is on 
a cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
there was a surplus of $500 million. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Does Senator Munpr think 
that such a prediction over an 18-month 
period 

Senator Muxpr. Out in South Dakota 
where I come from, a merchant doesn't try 
to determine how successful he has been in 
business by simply considering the amount 
of cash he takes in. He always thinks about 
the cash he takes out. 

Now, as Congressman Boces talks about 
this great national income, how it has been 
accelerated, getting larger and larger, that is 
true, but it is also true that in this whole 
period we have engaged in so much deficit 
spending that while the national income 
has been getting larger, so has the national 
debt. 

Mr. Boces. No, it hasn't. 

Senator Munpr. Now at an alltime high. 

Mr. Bocas. No. 

Senator Munpr. Probably $325 billion, and 
you will be trying to lead your troops down 
the aisle of the House this year for another 
extension of the debt limit, and you know 
you will. 

Senator Munpr. Because of the fact we 
are not trying to balance the budget 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Munpt. We are spending money 
faster than we are taking it in. 

Mr. Boces. Mr. Chairman, that just isn’t 
80. 
Senator Munpr. Like the one-eyed mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Boces. It just isn’t so. 

Senator Munpr. Are you going to say that 
you are not going to ask the Congress to 
increase the debt limit this year? 

Mr. Boccs. Let me tell you why it is not 
so. The debt ceiling at the end of World 
War II was about $340 billion but we had a 
gross national product of less than $250 bil- 
lion—at that time less than $150 billion. 
Today we have a debt ceiling or debt of about 
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$321 billion but we are making $720 billion. 
So that our income is twice what we owe. 

Now, let’s leave it—even in South Dakota 
they understand that, don't they? 

Senator Munpr. Are you willing to tell the 
American public today that you will not ask 
for a debt increase limit this year? 

Mr. Bocos. No. I am not willing to say 
that. 

Senator Munpr. Of course you are not, 
because you are still engaging in deficit 
spending. 

Mr. Boccs. No. I am not willing to say 
that because I don’t know—I want to say 
this, that I associate myself with what JOHN 
STENNIS said. I think that whatever is re- 
quired in South Vietnam must be provided 
and I also associate myself with what Senator 
CLARK said, that if it does require additional 
revenues to finance some of these—the war 
in Vietnam, and some of the essential pro- 
grams—you know, it is easy to get confused 
in terminology. Let us look at some of these 
things. One of the biggest is education. 1 
just don't believe that any society where 
education is a dominant factor in whether we 
move ahead or not, that we can cut back on 
that. I just don’t think we can. 

So that as I see it, we have to have a bal- 
ance. We have to maintain a balance, but I 
say to you, Mr. Moderator, that never has a 
country been in this kind of a position before 
in all of the history of mankind so far as 
economic strength is concerned. 

Senator Morse. Can 1 

Senator Munpr. There seems to be 

Mr. Sxvanzw. Wait a minute. Excuse me 
1 second. You seem to be saying—are you 
saying that we really can fight this growing 
war in Asia without individuals in this coun- 
try running much risk of a personal pinch 
financially? 

Mr. Boccs. No, I am not saying that, 

Senator Morse. I want to make a couple 
of comments very quickly. First, Congress- 
man Boccs’ statement on education. As 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, let me say this administration 
is planning to cut back on education and 
8 on education, and I shall oppose 

But I want to say that my difference with 
Jor Crank and with you, Congressman 
Boccs, is that you are arguing from a premise 
that your Vietnam situation is going to con- 
tinue to stay within the budget estimate. 
And what I am trying to get you to see is 
that the Vietnam situation, once you resume 
the bombing, is going to escalate into a ma- 
jor war throughout Asia. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, that is your premise. 

Senator CLARK, I—— 

Senator Morse, But I—— 

Mr. Boccs. That is not my premise. 

Senator Morse. I don't think there is any 
Way you can possibly avoid it and I heard 
nothing in my trip to Asia that would justify 
anybody believing that you are not going 
to get an escalated war 

Mr. Boccs. Well, I was there and 

Senator Morse. Wait until you drop the 
first bomb on China and you will see what 
China is going to do. 

May I say very quickly, Eric, you know 
why they don’t want a declaration of war? 
They couldn’t enforce that declaration of 
war even against some of our allies. They 
couldn't enforce it against Russia. You have 
a declaration of war and one of the first 
things you do then, you completely change 
your international law relations overnight 
with every noncombatant nation in the 
world, and you drop a blockade around 
North Vietnam—name the countries that will 
respect the blockade. Of course, we can 
start with Russia. She isn’t going to respect 
the blockade and the first Russian ship you 
sink, you are in a war with Russia, and it 
will be fought not in Asia but in New York 
City, Washington, D.C., and everywhere else. 
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Mr. Boccs. Eric, just to get the record 
straight, I don’t want to be on an hour and 
a half program and not have my own position 
stated and understood. 

In the first place, I don't advocate war. 
What I advocate I believe leads to peace 
and I realize that I am in complete dis- 
agreement with Senator Morse because it is 
my fundamental belief, based on whatever 
knowledge one can gain from history as I 
read it, that if we surrender, if we pull out, 
if we accept the terms of Ho Chi Minh at 
Peiping, there we will not have achieved 
peace. 

If we could achieve peace by doing that, 
well, maybe it might be a rather cynical 
thing to do, but maybe we could sacrifice 
these people in South Vietnam. But in my 
judgment, this would not bring peace. 

I think we would have to stand somewhere 
else and the escalation would come not on our 
side but in Indonesia, in the Philippines, in 
Thailand, in Australia, and ultimately we 
would be confronted not with peace but with 
world war III on the terms that Senator 
Morse described. 

Mr. SeEvareID. Well, this is what I think, 
gentlemen—we ought to spend the rest of 
this program talking about it. Exactly the 
kind of thing that you have just now 
mentioned. 

Senator MUNDT. May I say—— 

Mr. SEVAREID. The affect on the future in 
the world. 

Senator Munpr. May I say to Hate that he 
has not only said something now with which 
Senator CLARK agrees. He has said some- 
thing with which I agree. 

Mr. Boccs. Thank you. 

Mr. SEVAREID. There are many questions, 
many serious and grave questions, obviously 
many of them of a speculative nature at this 
point in this war about our overall foreign 
policy and what is being done to it by this 
war. 

Does it, for example, intensify the so- 
called cold war with Russia? Does it tend 
to drive China and Russia closer together 
or further apart? Does it weapon us po- 
litically, militarily, in other parts of the 
world? A lot of such questions. 

Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. May I say this in answer 
to what I think was a clear implication of 
Congressman Boccs, that I am seeking a 
settlement that Ho Chi Minh and Peiping 
would approve of. 

I certainly am not, but I am also saying 
that we haven't any unilateral right to de- 
termine what that settlement should be 
either. It ought to be determined by the 
noncombatants acting through this charter, 
and I am at a loss to understand how we can 
meet in 1965 and forget 1945 so soon, because 
we committed ourselves in this charter not 
to resort to war and that is exactly what we 
are doing, and what makes anyone think in 
this administration or in the country that 
we have either the resources or the man- 
power to police the world? 

And let us remember that we are the only 
major power except for that rather weak 
base that Great Britain has in Singapore 
that is maintaining overseas military bases. 

Now, all the other nations of the world 
that tried it in Asia got driven out, and what 
concerns me are the American boys 50 and 
100 years—and girls, too—from now. We 
cannot police Asia. We have got to work 
out in my judgment an international under- 
standing whereby we will have the nations 
lined up against the Communists to enforce 
the peace by peacekeeping procedures. 

That is what I am pleading for. And that 
is why I think we ought to try Pope Paul’s 
suggestion of getting it into the United Na- 
tions and proposing arbitration and see what 
they do. 

Mr. Srvaremp. Senator STENNIS, isn’t this 
war in a very long-range sense a step, an 
effort, however blundering and groping to get 
some kind of balance of power to keep the 
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peace in Asia as it has been kept pretty well 
for the last 20 years in Russia? 

Now, do we feel that—I take it you feel 
that this effort of ours is going to lead to- 
ward that kind of stabilization to a degree 
rather than that this effort in itself is going 
to upset Asia into—knock it over into a third 
world war. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, I think if we do 
not carry it to a conclusion that is successful 
that that is really the end of any stabilization 
and any policy that we are interested in. 
I believe it is a total collapse. 

Now, after we have carried it to a success- 
ful conclusion, frankly, I think we have a 
terrific problem ahead from our viewpoint 
in getting things stabilized there so as to 
hold in check this spread of Asiatic com- 
munism, and frankly I don’t think we are 
going to be able to do it alone because we 
have only 6 percent of the population and 
7 percent of the land area and limited in our 
manpower and our resources. 

But certainly how it ought to collapse is 
for us to fail to win this war. It is ab- 
solutely essential. And from there on I 
think further steps must be taken success- 
fully to consolidate some kind of plan that 
will be effective. I do not think the present 
ones are. That will be effective toward stabi- 
lizing that great area of the country. And 
I don’t say we would have to withdraw if we 
don't get it, but we certainly would have to 
reconsider the whole policy and move to a 
new position. 

Mr. Sevarem. Senator MUNDT? 

Senator Munpr. Now getting to the topic 
on which you asked me to discuss matters, 
and I am glad to be on it because this is now 
looking ahead, the thing that has brought 
my support of the administration’s policies 
in Vietnam and the thing that will continue 
to bring it so long as I am convinced that 
we are moving in that direction, is that I 
firmly believe we decrease the likelihood of 
global warfare and the nuclear warfare by 
refusing to reward aggression in Vietnam and 
refusing to accept defeat, and as long as this 
administration policy follows that line, as 
long as I think it moves in that direction, I 
am going to continue to support the Presi- 
dent, and I wish he would put it that clear- 
ly to Congress. This is the thing which I 
have been talking about, not a declaration 
of war. 

Who are you going to declare war on? Rus- 
sia and China and North Vietnam and the 
North Liberation Front? Or do it on the 
installment plan. That might move us in 
the way of escalating the war that we are 
all trying to hold out. 

Now, you asked us to say something about 
what this implies in terms of future rela- 
tions with Russia and China, and I think 
that the only way you can discuss that is to 
try to conjecture as to where this war is go- 
ing to go. Our relations with Russia and 
China are going to be substantially differ- 
ent if we don’t accept defeat there than if 
we do accept defeat. So much depends en- 
tirely on the imponderables. 

Is there going to be a spreading of differ- 
ences between Russia and China? Are they 
going to move toward each other? Nobody 
can speak with accuracy on that. We can’t 
tell. Is there going to be any tendency on 
the part of either Russia or China to dis- 
continue their continuous aggression by mil- 
itary tactics and by subversive activities? 

Are they ever going to be content to let 
little countries like Vietnam work things out 
for themselves? What is going to be their 
attitude on the nuclear bomb, the thing that 
nobody talks about, Eric, but the thing that 
is in the back of the minds of knowledgeable 
people, this terrifying thought, what is going 
to be the relationship of the free world to 
China once they get a delivery system for the 
bombs they are building now? 

We say we mustn’t do this in Vietnam or 
do that in Vietnam because of the reactions 
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of China. China isn’t going to go away. In 
4 or 5 years it is still going to have reactions, 
and what are those reactions going to be if 
she gets a delivery system for a whole ar- 
senal of atomic bombs and continues her 
hatred of everything sacred and everything 
free and everything white and everything 
American as she does now? 

These are the imponderables. 

Mr. Boces. Let me recount a bit of history. 
I was there during the week of the Cuban 
crisis with the other congressional leaders 
with President Kennedy and after Khru- 
shchev had written his letter to the Presi- 
dent saying that he would withdraw the mis- 
siles, President Kennedy said almost in an 
aside, he said, “The threat to world peace is 
no longer dominant in Russia. It is now in 
China.” And the real test of what happens 
to mankind is what transpires after China 
obtains the hydrogen bomb. 

About 2 years later I was back in the same 
room in the White House with President 
Johnson, most of the same people, and the 
briefing was on that very subject, the fact 
that China had exploded a nuclear device. 
And the question was directed to Secretary 
McNamara—I can say this now because it 
was published in the New York Times just a 
few days ago—as to what the present danger 
is, and the answer came back that there was 
no real present danger but within 10 years, 
assuming the continuation of militant, ag- 
gressive communism in China and the de- 
velopment of an adequate delivery system on 
the part of the Chinese, the danger would 
be real and very acute. 

Well, now, I think, Senator, that that is 
really what we are talking about and that 
is what the debate is all about in Vietnam. 
And I think that history is pretty much on 
our side. I believe that much of this mili- 
tancy was synonymous with the Soviets a 
decade or two ago, and we stood firm in 
Greece and Turkey and Berlin and in Cuba, 
and now we are faced with the same situ- 
ation as I see it in China and we must stand 
firm again. 

Mr, SEvaREID. Senator CLARK? 

Senator CLARK. This is the subject, Eric, to 
which you asked me to address myself for 
perhaps 3 minutes, and I should like to make 
seven points. 

The most important, indeed the vital as- 
pect of our foreign policy in the foreseeable 
future, will be our relations with Russia 
and China. The Vietnamese war is really 
only an incident in that overall relationship, 
an unhappy, an unfortunate incident which 
I hope we can terminate promptly with 
honor. 

I agree with Senator MuNpr. I don’t want 
to accept defeat. I am against it. I dis- 
agree with Senator STENNIS that we could 
fight a holy war against godless communism 
to total victory in this kind of day and age. 
Most wars end short of unconditional sur- 
render. I hope this one will. 

My second point is that if we could arrive 
at a detente with the Soviet Union or with 
the various matters with which we are now 
in disagreement, wars of national liberation, 
the German problem, nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons, disarmament, most of our 
problems of peace would be solved, and this 
to my way of thinking should be the major 
objective of our foreign policy to deal with 
those rough, tough, mean Russians in a way 
which is to their self-interest, economic and 
social, and to our self-interest. 

I believe this is not impossible. I don’t 
think we are doing nearly enough on our 
side to arrive at that result. 

Third, the Russian-Chinese quarrel is se- 
rious. We should do nothing to drive them 
together. If we start bombing Hanoi, if we 
start bombing Peiping, not only will we lose 
Saigon but we will throw Russia into the 
arms of a leering China and we will be in 
very grave difficulty. 
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My fourth point is that China is still at 
the belligerent stage of its revolution and 
we must persuade China that they are not 
going to win by undue belligerence, whether 
it be by financing wars of national liberation 
elsewhere or by achieving total victory over 
South Vietnam and the Americans. 

And my fifth point is that our diplomacy 
should be adjusting itself to an overall effort 
hopefully with the support of the Russians, 
and the other Communist nations to per- 
suade China that mutual and peaceful co- 
existence is essential to her well-being as 
well as to ours. 

My sixth point is that world war III is 
unthinkable, under no circumstances should 
we allow the thought of a nuclear war, the 
bombing of Peiping, the unleashing of nu- 
clear weapons in Vietnam or China to drag 
us into a holocaust which would destroy our 
civilization. 

And finally, my seventh—in other words, I 
am against preventive war now as I have been 
since the end of World War II. 

My seventh and last point is that Vietnam 
makes all of this very difficult indeed and 
we should do our best to come to an adjust- 
ment under which we have an honorable 
peace, under which nobody throws us out but 
so we can get back to the really important 
matters of foreign policy which is our rela- 
tions with Russia and China. 

Senator Morse. Eric, may I say I com- 
pletely agree with the seven points that Jor 
CLaxk has just enunciated, but I want to 
make a comment on Karr’s and Joun’s talk 
about aggression. It sounds like Dean Rusk. 
Somebody ought to ask the question who is 
aggressing? 

Now, there isn't any doubt that the North 
Vietnamese have violated the Geneva accords. 
But so has the United States, and from the 
very beginning. And here is Vietnam—the 
North Vietnamese say, “We are going to put 
out of South Vietnam and help our brothers, 
the Vietcong, put out the United States, 
which is in violation of the accord, and that 
is the reality that Dean Rusk doesn’t want 
to face up to and I am afraid most of the 
administration. 

Well, wait until we get a judge on it. If 
you ever get before the United Nations you 
are going to get it judged on, but I want to 
get that behind me, and I want to say that 
a group of us had a meeting not so long ago 
with the Russian Ambassador. I was invited 
to it. And there is a lot of talk, you know, 
in this country about bombing Hanoi and 
we asked him, “What would be the position 
of your Government,” and he said, of course, 
if we bomb Hanoi we couldn’t bomb Hanoi 
without killing Russians and they, of course, 
would go to the support of North Vietnam. 

Then we asked him about bombing nuclear 
bases in China, and he said, “What is the 
date for that? Can you tell us when you 
plan to do that?” 

Then he made very clear, as I found 
wherever I went in Asia, that if you move 
into China, you are going to get involved 
in a land war with China because you can 
bomb her out as far as her cities and nuclear 
installations are concerned, but you are go- 
ing to have to meet her on the ground and 
you are going to have to meet her with hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, and that causes 
me to say, Eric, what I said in the begin- 
ning—that we are keeping from the American 
people facts as were kept from the German 
people, and we are. 

Let the administration open the safe of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, bring out 
and let the American people see it before 
they start dying by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, what the top military advisers of this 
Government said about a land war in Asia, 
and I want to say there is nothing that has 
changed the situation. 

You are not going to produce peace by a 
land war in Asia. You are going to produce 
peace by doing what JOHN STENNIS, I think, 
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clearly implied, getting some other nations 
to line up with us to keep the peace, not 
make war but keep the peace. And that is 
why I supported for example, the United 
Nations action on the Gaza strip, in the 
Congo, and Cyprus, in Pakistan, and India. 
It was all right for Arthur Goldberg to urge 
the Security Council to take action on the 
war between India and Pakistan. Why 
doesn't my President say to Goldberg, “Get 
up there and offer the same resolution for 
United Nations take-over in South Vietnam.” 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Boacs. 

Mr. Bocs. Mr. Moderator, Senator Morse 
has reiterated some statements that he made 
earlier which I addressed myself to at that 
time. 

I would like to elaborate a bit, if I may, 
on some of the very thought-provoking state- 
ments made by Senator CLARK a moment ago. 
One I think is a split between the two 
types of communism, the Soviet brand and 
the Chinese brand. 

I think this is indeed a very real thing. 
In every Communist Party on earth this 
struggle is going on between the Chinese 
Communist and the Russian Communist. 
The significant thing, I believe, Jon, is what 
the impact might be if we did withdraw from 
Vietnam without, to use your very fine 
phrase, “an honorable peace,” because that 
is what I want, too. 

Senator CLARK. I think all six of us want 
that. 

Mr. Bocos. Right. 

Senator CLARK. Five of us. 

Mr. Bocos. In my judgment, unless we 
achieve that, the Chinese type of communism 
would become dominant on the earth and it 
is a militant, aggressive type, and I think, 
as I said earlier, that this would indeed lead 
to world war III. 

There is much evidence of this, Eric. Japan 
is a good example. Japan has labored dili- 
gently since the conclusion of World War II 
to establish a viable democratic society and 
has done remarkably well. Now, the impact 
on Japan if the Chinese Communists be- 
came dominant in the world in my judgment 
would be very severe indeed. 

So in our consideration, the consideration 
of our Government, this clash between these 
two branches in the Communist world is just 
as important as anything else under 
consideration. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Mr. Boccs, the Chinese at- 
tempts to influence other countries, Latin 
America, Africa, Indonesia, apparently have 
been going backwards 

Mr. Boggs. Yes. 

Mr. SevareIp. Not forward. 

Mr. Bocas. I think that is because we have 
made our presence felt. I believe that had 
we not had the presence that we now have 
in Vietnam, that the movement would have 
been forward rather than backward. And 
if our presence fails there, believe me, you 
will see it move forward in Latin America. 

Mr. Sxvankip. Do you look at Asiatic com- 
munism as a kind of monolithic force that 
can be controlled from one headquarters, 
be effective in many continents? 

Mr. Boccs. I look at the Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership today very much like the 
Russian Communist leadership under Stalin 
and his group of people. I think it is old, 
that it is doctrinaire, that it is inflexible. 
I think—and I use the word “think” because 
I don’t know any more than anyone else 
does—that as the young leadership comes 
forward and the need for the development 
of the country increases—industry, educa- 
tion, public works, and so forth—that there 
might very well be something similar happen- 
ing in China that happened in Russia. 

Mr. SEevAREID. Mr. MUNDT, 

Senator MUNDT, Let me say in that regard 
that I do hope that we don’t bet too much 
of America’s future and too much of the 
peace of the world on the assumption that 
you have a great big cleavage between Rus- 
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sian and Chinese communism that is going 
to break apart and serve us. There would 
be a lot more persuasion on what Congress- 
man Boccs is saying if the Russians were 
not putting SAM missiles in around Hanoi 
killing American boys right now. Let us 
hope the split develops but let's not develop 
and I am sure you don’t intend to let it 
develop 

Mr. Bodos. No. 

Senator Munpr. On the assumption— this 
is——- 

Mr. Boccs. Of course not. 

Senator Munpt. Assumption, and it is so 
rare that I agree with Senator WAYNE MORSE 
in public, let me say I agree when he says 
that he thinks we should try to get the allies 
of the United States and all other free coun- 
tries, whether allies or not, interested in 
helping us find a solution to this Vietnamese 
situation which avoids defeat and avoids re- 
warding aggression, and there are specific 
steps this administration should take, and 
here is where I depart from the administra- 
tion. 

I had supported its program in Vietnam 
except its weak diplomatic leadership, its 
weak political leadership in international 
capitals. I don’t condemn it for not being 
able to carry peace around like somebody 
selling Fuller brushes from capital to capi- 
tal, looking for a buyer. It was a noble ef- 
fort. I still hope it succeeds. But I condemn 
it because it fails to do anything about in- 
ducing our allies, Britain and Norway and 
Greece, to stop shipping supplies in to the 
Communists. 

It is a horrible thing to think about Eng- 
land, using British bottoms to carry British 
supplies to North Vietnam to help the North 
Vietnamese kill Australians. Canadian 
wheat through Hong Kong. The same 
holds true—we’ve got a club. We provide aid 
to over a hundred countries in the world. 
Wayne Morse and I have been trying to re- 
duce it down to at least 70, I think we had 
in our amendment, as a starting point. But 
we are providing AID money, American tax- 
payer money, if you please, to foreign coun- 
tries who are helping the Communists in 
Hanol. And in China and in Russia. And 
that is what I condemn, a failure to exert 
important American leadership to try to con- 
solidate some free world support behind our 
effort in Vietnam. 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Moderator 

Mr. SEVAREID, Senator STENNIS. 

Senator STENNIS. May I make two points. 
The time is about up. One is that this has 
been a congressional debate, nationwide tele- 
vision coverage. Doubtless some quotes 
from it will be in the papers, even in Viet- 
nam, in Stars and Stripes. 

I want to make this clear. In spite of a 
sharp division in thought here around this 
table, I have no doubt myself once the Presi- 
dent considers all the alternatives and an- 
nounces what his next move and step is go- 
ing to be as Commander in Chief in this war, 
that it will have very solid support here in 
the Congress and throughout the Nation, I 
really believe, and we will move forward as 
one, almost. And I want the boys that are 
in Vietnam and on their way there to clearly 
understand that. 

Now, No. 2, with reference to the future 
in Asia. I have no solution there but I say 
again if we back up and our present position 
in this unfortunate situation now we are in, 
I don’t think we need to worry about our 
leadership in Asia after that. We won't have 
any leadership. We will be relegated our- 
selves to a secondary position and we will be 
a follower. And I say this, that I wish that 
the President could be more effective with 
our NATO allies and with our Asiatic allies, 
and I don’t know that he is to blame on that, 
Perhaps this pause has been trying to rally 
some support for that cause. 

I am terribly disappointed. I think they 
ought to be told that we absolutely cannot 
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further keep 250,000 men, for instance, in 
Western Europe unless they can give us ac- 
tive support now—if not in manpower—man- 
power, certainly, with diplomatic support of 
the very strongest kind. The same thing in 
Asia. Japan, with all deference, has been 
under our umbrella and I am glad she has, 
but she could help. 

Senator Morse. I want to very quickly say 
that I disagree with certain things that JOHN 
has just said and Congressman Boccs said 
in his last comment. You will lose your 
support in Asia if we continue to make war 
in Asia and don’t get others in to help us 
keep the peace. 

Congressman Boccs thinks that you have 
got to see this thing through or we are going 
to be in an impossible position in Asia. Well, 
where are our Asian supports—Cambodia, 
Burma, Indonesia, India, Pakistan? The 
great nations of Asia are not with us in re- 
gard to this matter 

Senator Muxpr. Korea is in it in a big way. 

Senator Morse. What? 

Senator Munopr. Korea is in it in a big way. 

Senator Morse. Korea is our military de- 
pendency. So is Thailand. Thailand is our 
sanctuary. Talk about secrecy. Some of you 
didn’t like to hear me mention it. Let this 
administration tell what we have been doing 
in Thailand, time and time again, setting up 
our military base from which we are bombing 
into North Vietnam. 

But the point I want to make here is I 
think you are overlooking what is going to 
happen to Chinese communism, too. We 
talk about 10 years from now on the assump- 
tion that you are going to have the same kind 
of monolithic communism in China 10 years 
from now. Any of us think that we would 
have the kind of changes in Russia that 
happened the last 10 years? Ever think the 
incentive motive would start getting into 
Russian communism? 

Now, these despicable Chinese Communist 
leaders are old and are going to die soon, 
and you watch out as the Chinese people 
become more and more enlightened for a 
change, not away from what we will call 
communism, but away from the kind of com- 
munism that these desperate men are ruling 
in China at the present time. 

And I think we make a mistake if we 
build up a situation here where we take 
the position that we are going to try to 
dominate and control Asia because you will 
turn the Asians against us. 

Mr. Bocos. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Moder- 
ator—first let me say that I thought the 
statement made by Senator STENNIS was 
most appropriate about supporting our 
forces there. There is one thing that was 
very gratifying to me when I was in Viet- 
nam and that is that we have as fine an 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps as you will 
find anywhere. They are well motivated. 
They are wonderful Americans in every 
sense of the word. 

There is one matter that I don’t think has 
been touched on adequately in this whole 
hour and a half and that in my judgment 
has been the impact of what the President 
has attempted to do in the last 38 days. 

Now, the reason we are having this dis- 
cussion is because there is debate now as to 
whether or not bombing should be resumed. 
Bot it is well to understand that for 38 days 
no. a bomb has been dropped, and during 
that period of time our Ambassadors—may- 
be some of them have not been terribly ef- 
fective, but I think men like Harriman and 
Goldberg are very able men indeed—they 
have made it crystal clear in my opinion 
that the United States wants peace, that it 
will negotiate unconditionally, and that we 
have taken away this propaganda device 
that the Communists have used, and they 
can no longer say that we won’t negotiate. 

As a matter of fact, I quoted in the begin- 
ning the editorial from the Washington Post 
this morning entitled “Unconditional Sur- 
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render,” and I think that has been a tre- 
mendous gain on the part of this Govern- 
ment in the capitals of the other nations on 
earth. 

Mr. SEvaREID. I wonder if we could go 
back to what we started with here, which is 
the question of resuming bombings. For 
what it is worth, I would like to see if I 
can get a yes or no answer from each of you 
as to whether you think we ought again 
now to bomb North Vietnam. 

Senator STENNIS. Unquestionably, yes. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator MUNDT? 

Senator Munor. I think that is strictly a 
military decision to be decided by the Com- 
mander in Chief and the commanders in the 
field. I don’t think Congressmen should 
try to decide military strategy. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator CLARK? 

Senator CLARK. I think it is a political de- 
cision which has to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States only secondarily 
acting in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief. I hope he will decide for political 
reasons not to resume the bombing at least 
for the time being. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. Boccs? 

Mr. Boccs. I agree substantially with what 
Senator Munopr has said, although my per- 
sonal opinion is that bombing must be re- 
sumed very soon. 

Senator Morse. It would be fatal for peace 
in Asia, and may I say in regard to these 
comments about who is supporting our boys 
in South Vietnam, in my judgment the esca- 
lation of this war is going to kill thousands 
and thousands additional of those boys that 
shouldn't be killed. 

We ought to stop the escalation of the war, 
and as I said, get other nations in there 
quickly, or at least, try to, and that will—— 

Mr. Boccs. How are you going to get them 
in Senator? 

Senator Morse. I have told you, by letting 
Goldberg go to the United Nations tomorrow 
and file a resolution and put it squarely up 
to them. 

Mr. Sevarerp. The pot is beginning to boil 
again just as we have to shut off the boiler, 
I am sorry to say. It has been a long period. 
You have been articulate, decisive. We are 
very grateful you all could come. 

I have very little to add except one or two 
thoughts. I think perhaps this has been a 
sample of the state of mind of the American 
Congress as a whole, a foretaste of what is 
likely to come up there in the way of debate 
for months ahead. 

Congress is divided, in some measure, on 
the justification of the war, by a large meas- 
ure on how it should be conducted; I am 
sure about the size of the risk involved in 
setting off world war III, and now 18 months 
after our first engagement with the enemy in 
the Tonkin Gulf, after nearly a year of 
bombing in North Vietnam, serious and sus- 
tained congressional discussion of the war 
seems to be really just beginning. 

Perhaps that is quite comprehensible. We 
have arrived at our present condition in 
Vietnam only step by unanticipated step. 
There was no Pearl Harbor, no declaration of 
war by them or by us. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that Americans 
as a whole have rather little collective mem- 
ory of this war. They have trouble pro- 
nouncing the names of the enemy. They 
are not quite sure whom they are supposed 
to hate. And they are not at all clear what 
the ultimate stakes might be. 

So, sustained debate or events or both 
could crystallize all this and bring it into 
some focus. Many people here hope that 
it will. That will be hard to do, perhaps, un- 
less the Congress is clear in its own mind as 
to the war, its cause, conduct, identity of 
the real enemy, the nature of the final goal 
we seek, and we hope that the debate has 
been part of that process. 

This is Eric Sevareid 
Good afternoon. 


in Washington. 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] for the words articulated prob- 
ably better than I could express my 
thoughts on this matter. 

I applaud the President’s excellent de- 
cision to take the Vietnam problem to 
the United Nations and I am glad that 
his decision to renew the bombing of 
North Vietnam is combined with this 
effort to achieve a diplomatic resolution 
of our strife. 


At this point, I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, at the end 
of my remarks, a copy of a speech I made 
on November 8, 1965, to the St. Charles 
Parent-Teacher Club of Providence, R.I., 
in the course of which I advanced seven 
points or recommendations with regard 
to Vietnam, the fifth of which was: 


Let us make an even stronger effort to 
turn this problem over to the United Na- 
tions, as was Korea. To do so effectively, we 
would have to agree, whether we liked it or 
not, to abide by the results of the United 
Nations collective judgment. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL RE- 
GARDING VIETNAM, DELIVERED IN PROVIDENCE, 
R. I., NOVEMBER 8, 1965 


The problem of Vietnam continues to 
exacerbate our national mood with more per- 
sistance than any other foreign policy mat- 
ter for a decade. As the draft calls mount, 
our involvement, which in many ways seems 
so distant, comes closer and closer to the 
families of each of us. And as the draft 
cards burn, the Nation is swept into an 
ideological debate which becomes less and 
less relevant with each irrational act. 

My own concern with Vietnam is tied inti- 
mately to my day-to-day work as a Senator, 
and particularly as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. It was just 
under 3 years ago that I accompanied 
Senator MANSFIELD on a 40-day Presidential 
fact-finding mission to Vietnam and other 
countries on the periphery of Communist 
China. The analysis which we made of the 
basic weaknesses and problems confronting 
South Vietnam have unfortunately held up 
very well indeed. 

It is against this background that I would 
like to venture a few thoughts on Vietnam 
today; in particular, to voice my hope that 
the administration will continue on its course 
of firmness and restraint, and to offer my 
idea of a long-range resolution of our com- 
mitment in that unhappy land. 

At the outset, I wish to express my com- 
plete support for President Johnson and my 
general endorsement of the excellent way he 
is conducting the affairs of his Office. Few 
Chief Executives in history have been faced 
with such a rapidly shifting panorama of 
events—both domestic and foreign—and even 
fewer have had the good fortune to be able 
to deal with history with such success as he 
already has. 

I have supported the bulk of the hard 
and unpleasant decisions he has made in 
Vietnam so far because I have been con- 
vinced that he has had no clear alternative 
to the course we have followed. Now, par- 
ticularly, I support him in his restraint and 
his opposition to those who wish an inordi- 
nate escalation of our involvement in Viet- 
nam. I hope the administration will sus- 
tain an attitude of patience that can come 
only from a true sense of history. 

I believe before we can peer into the fu- 
ture and sensibly plot our course in Vietnam, 
we must first look at the past. One of our 
most fatal weaknesses is to think of a par- 
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ticular moment as a time all by itself rather 
than as simply a fleeting pause in the con- 
tinuous stream of history. But, we must use 
the moments given to us as moments not just 
to act or, worse, to react, but to think ahead. 
While we cannot change the course of his- 
tory that has already run, our actions today 
can alter the course of the stream of history 
to come. 

In southeast Asia we find an area whose 
most conspicuous unifying force since the 
days of the Khmer Empire and the Le dynas- 
ty was the rather loose administration of 
France over Indochina. The people in the 
area are of assorted religions and philoso- 
phies, and varied ethnic strains and educa- 
tion. The great power center in the area 
is—and has been for 2,000 years—China, a 
people with the oldest continuous civiliza- 
tion in the world, but also a nation that has 
continuously sought to dominate the coun- 
tries on its periphery and which has always 
been attracted by the rich rice bowl of In- 
dochina. The history of southeast Asia is 
replete with efforts of the Chinese to take 
over those people and, often, they have suc- 
ceeded for a period of time. 

But the Chinese expansionist drives have 
been limited in the past by their own tech- 
nological ability. 

At this juncture in history we are faced 
by a new China with new technology that 
poses a virulent threat to the peace of the 
world. Given a free rein, she might serve as 
a powerful magnet to the still hungry masses 
of the Far East. 

Now, let us examine our present position. 
It seems to me that we have at least tacitly 
weighed and rejected two extreme alterna- 
tives in recent months. 

The first, which we wisely resisted, was 
unilateral withdrawal. If we had pulled out, 
the Communist North Vietnamese and their 
Vietcong cohorts surely would have simply 
rushed in to fill the ideological and military 
vacuum which we left behind. Or worse, 
the Communist Chinese might have been 
tempted to score, at no cost, the great victory 
they were denied in Korea. 

The other extreme alternative was to esca- 
late to full scale war and an American oc- 
cupation of South Vietnam, committing if 
need be all of our ultimate weapons at 
whatever risk of involving other big powers, 
notably Communist China, and at whatever 
risk of a nuclear confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. 

Happily, each of these harsh alternatives 
was rejected. Between them, the Johnson 
administration has fashioned a rather skill- 
ful middle course, involving a very substan- 
tial U.S. military commitment which has 
decidedly stopped far short of indefinite 
escalation. 

It is a commitment which has been exer- 
cised with wisdom and restraint and which, 
by and large, has been directed at limited 
objectives. There has not been a nuclear 
escalation and the Chinese so far have not 
seen fit to enter the fray. While victory in 
the usual sense is by no means assured to 
us, there have been a few signs that the tide 
of battle may be swinging slowly in our 
favor. I emphasize the word “may.” We 
have, at the least, established before the 
world our credibility as an ally and our will- 
ingness to stand by our commitments. 

There is of course, the distinct possibility 
that our involvement will drag on to a pro- 
tracted war of 3, 5, or 10 or more years, and 
with that protraction could come risks of 
further and further escalation of the con- 
flict. We have only to remind ourselves of 
the terrible war we had to wage against a 
similar foe in Korea where the tactical situ- 
ation was much more to our favor because 
the conflict was confined to a narrow penin- 
sula surrounded by sea that was under our 
control. There the land boundary separat- 
ing South Korea from the Communists is 
but 135 miles while the sea boundary is 712 
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nautical miles. In South Vietnam, unfor- 
tunately, the land boundary to be defended 
is 875 miles and the sea boundary 865 nauti- 
cal miles. Thus the vulnerable land fron- 
tier in South Vietnam is more than six times 
longer than the Korean front. Another 
measure of difficulty is the fact that last 
year alone the South Vietnamese Army suf- 
fered 25 percent more battle casualties pro- 
portionately than we incurred during the 
entire 3 years of the Korean conflict. 

So, we continue to face extremely difficult 
odds in Vietnam and we may at times be 
sorely tempted to use means that will not 
be appropriate to our objectives. 

For example, I must say that I have already 
at times wished we would use more restraint 
with regard to the bombing of targets in 
North Vietnam. I say this because I believe 
that while our bombing may seem to be suc- 
cessful in its immediate tactical objectives, 
I believe it is counterproductive in its polit- 
ical effects, in that it tends to strengthen 
Communist unity and morale. And let us 
remember that this is a political, not a tac- 
tical war. 

Also, when it comes to honoring commit- 
ments to South Vietnam, we must remem- 
ber that this is a two-way street. By this I 
mean that just as we are in South Vietnam 
because the Government of those unhappy 
people asked us to be there—so, if their 
Government asks us to depart, we should be 
willing to depart. 

But, if we are asked to stay—and I see no 
sign that we won't be—we must accept the 
fact that it could turn out to be a very long- 
term commitment and that we may have 
to stand fast and hard in South Vietnam over 
an extended period of time. 

This is especially apt to be the case be- 
cause the Communists and particularly the 
oriental Communists, have added a new 
dimension to warfare, and that is time. Just 
as Einstein added time as a fourth physical 
dimension, so must time be added as a factor 
to the total political warfare of today, par- 
ticularly when such wars are masked under 
the term “wars of liberation.” And time 
stretched out is a dimension with which we 
Americans hate to work, just as it is a 
dimension that the Communists like to use 
freely. 

We like neat, quick, clear answers. A 
20-year war makes us shudder, but not our 
enemies. They accept and seem to revel in 
muddy answers and lifelong struggles. 

As was once said of Mao Tse-tung in the 
conduct of his successful revolution in 
China, Hanoi and the Vietcong have been 
trading time for space and cities for men. 

But we must also recognize that the great- 
est power in Asia, whether we like it or not, 
is Communist mainland China, a position 
that is emphasized by its acquisition of nu- 
clear capability. If we peer into the future, 
I think we must accept the premise that 
China will play the dominant role there. 
Our problem over the long haul is to make 
sure that, while China may dominate its 
immediate neighbors there—just as do we in 
the Americas and as has every great nation 
in history—she won't devour them. And, 
this means holding the line at this stage of 
Communist Chinese virulence and expansion 
with all its emphasis upon atheism, material- 
ism and hatred of the United States. 

It seems to me that once the Communists 
accept the fact that we are not leaving, that 
we will not be impatient for quick victories 
and that we have adopted their viewpoint 
toward time—they will be deprived of the 
keystone of their own strategy. And we, for 
our part, will find that time works in our 
favor, both from the short term and long 
term viewpoints. 

From the short-term viewpoint, our pa- 
tience and implacability may convince the 
Communists to call off their troops and save 
their energies for another day. They cer- 
tainly should be eager to see us depart, for 
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our continued presence in southeast Asia 
must be as galling to them as a Chinese 
presence in Latin America would be to us. 

From the long term viewpoint, I believe, 
the passage of time itself contributes to the 
internal distress and progressive dissolution 
of the Communist system. This results from 
the fact that communism as a system goes 
against the basic natures of human beings; 
there is thus constant internal pressure to 
erode the system and with the passage of 
time the erosion in fact changes the nature 
of the system. We have already seen the 
beginnings of the process demonstrated in 
the European Communist nations, where the 
achievement of material well-being has 
sharpened the taste for more freedom and 
dictated a relaxation of the controls on 
which the system depends. 

Our present problem in Asia, therefore, is 
to persist and stand fast, whatever the diffi- 
culty, and confront the Communists on their 
own terms. The world should heed Presi- 
dent Johnson's pledge that we have a long- 
term objective to restore peace and that we, 
for our own part, do not intend to withdraw 
until peace is restored. 

We must also, I believe, be thinking beyond 
military strategy. We should, in fact, for- 
mulate and follow a systematic, step-by-step 
plan not only for concluding the military 
engagement but for securing the peace 
which should follow. We must anticipate 
the knotty problems of negotiating a viable 
peace with ample provision for political sta- 
bility and economic reconstruction. We 
must especially see to the needs of the Viet- 
namese people and make stringent guaran- 
tees that no reprisals will be taken against 
any of the South Vietnamese, who have 
fought the Communists so bravely. 

I submit we can do this by taking the 
following seven steps: 

First, in order to properly support all our 
efforts, we must continue our military pres- 
sure in South Vietnam on the Communists. 
We can do this with the least expense to our 
side by digging in at the coastal cities where 
we command the air and the sea. At the 
same time, we can militarily probe and ex- 
pand the area under our control when we 
wish and on our own terms in order to make 
life miserable for the Vietcong. We should 
do this in full acceptance of the possibility 
of a long stay in Vietnam and hence take 
such positions that our casualties and losses 
will be held to the minimum possible. 

While doing our best in the border areas to 
interdict help coming from North Vietnam, I 
believe in general that we should not esca- 
late but rather should deescalate our bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. And, when there is a 
pause in our bombing there, it should be for 
a matter of weeks, not days, if we are serious 
in our hopes that such a pause might be pro- 
ductive of any steps toward the conference 
table or any reduction of Communist pres- 
sures. 

Second, and most important from both 
tactical and political standpoints, I believe 
our fighting load should be far more greatly 
shared there with our Asian allies. By doing 
this we could dispel the impression held by 
so many Vietnamese that this is a white 
man’s colonial war. It would also help us to 
get away from the present pattern where we 
react violently if American soldiers are killed, 
but gloss over the killing of 10, or even a 
hundred times that number, of Vietnamese. 
Let us make as our goal at least the match- 
ing in numbers of American troops there by 
our non-Vietnamese Asian allies. We are 
presently a long way from such a goal since 
the total number of allied Asian troops there 
is a couple of thousand. This is only 3 per- 
cent of our land forces alone in South Viet- 
nam. Actually, there are probably several 
times more American troops in South Viet- 
nam than there are members of the Vietcong 
born in North Vietnam. And there have 
been no traces of Chinese in South Vietnam 
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and only a trace of the Chinese in North 
Vietnam. 
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While there are considerable differences 
in the formal language used in each case, it 


Third, let us engage, as President Johnson seems to me quite apparent that the two sets 


has suggested, in a greater economic and 
educational development program. In doing 
this we should avoid a unilateral approach. 
We should make far greater use of the United 
Nations’ technical asistance program in the 
area, even though neither North nor South 
Vietnam is a member of the United Nations. 
We would, again, be sharing the burden with 
other nations. President Johnson's proposal 
at Baltimore for a lower Mekong River devel- 
opment project to be engaged in by all the 
countries interested in the area is a fine one. 
The Economic Commission on Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) should be utilized to the 
fullest in this connection as this would be 
further effort in internationalizing our eco- 
nomic efforts in southeast Asia. We should 
move vigorously ahead with the proposed 
Asian Development Bank. 

At present, the number of American civil- 
ians employed by AID and other agencies in 
South Vietnam is 791. Yet, by contrast, the 
present number of U.N. technical assistance 
people in Vietnam is 23. I would like to see 
these figures reversed and have 791 U.N. tech- 
nical assistance people there, preferably from 
Asiatic nations, and 23 of our AID people 
merged amongst them. 

Also, I believe our Peace Corps volunteers 
should be in this area where they are so 
acutely needed, and I hope that the Peace 
Corps will be ready to send in a substantial 
contingent as soon as possible. 

Fourth, as Senator MANSFIELD has sug- 
gested, we should urge Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union to reconvene the Geneva Con- 
ference and seek a neutralization of both 
Vietnams, Cambodia, and Laos, a neutraliza- 
tion that would be fortified with ironclad 
guarantees. 

Fifth, let us make an even stronger effort 
to turn this problem over to the United Na- 
tions, as was Korea. To do so effectively we 
would have to agree, whether we liked it or 
not, to abide by the results of the United 
Nations collective judgment. In this connec- 
tion, Secretary General U Thant has been 
pressing for negotiations: it would be inter- 
esting to see if he could come up with some 
sort of U.N. peacekeeping formula or force. 

Sixth, we must accept the fact that no 
matter whether under Geneva Conference or 
the United Nations auspices, we would have 
to talk and negotiate with whomever was at 
the conference table, no matter whether that 
table was convened by the cochairman of the 
Geneva powers or the Secretary General. 
This would inevitably mean we would have 
to negotiate with the Vietcong. 

The question of dealing with the Vietcong 
is one that we will have to accept before we 
arrive at any final settlement. To make an 
extreme analogy, in connection with our own 
Revolution, no matter whether General 
Washington’s forces had won or lost, the 
British would have had to deal with Wash- 
ington and not with the Government of 
France. This would have been true even 
though it was French gold that sustained our 
troops in our Revolution and there were more 
French troops than American at Yorktown. 

In the modern parallel, it seems quite clear 
that we will have to deal eventually with 
the Vietcong, even though they have been 
fully supported and decided by the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam—just as our own 
American revolutionaries were supported by 
France, 

Indeed, the relationship between the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese Government 
is so close that it is the northern government 
which so far has stated the terms of settle- 
ment. These terms were set forth in a four- 
part statement by the Premier of North Viet- 
nam last April in response to President 
Johnson's four-point proposal made in his 
speech at Johns Hopkins. 


of proposals are by no means incompatible. 
Both sides, for example, agree to the prin- 
ciple of withdrawal of foreign military forces 
and bases, although the United States, of 
course, stipulates that peace must come first. 

Both sides agree to the principle that all 
of Vietnam shall have independence, 
sovereignty and self-rule, although the 
United States makes it clear that South Viet- 
nam shall have the clear right to remain 
separated from North Vietnam. 

Both sides appear to agree on the need to 
let the people of Vietnam resolve their prob- 
lems without fear of retribution or inter- 
ference, although we have made it clear that 
this must not preclude international 
inspections. 

And finally, both sides appear agreed on the 
principle that the people of South Vietnam 
should elect their own government and run 
their own affairs, although I hasten to point 
out that the Communists in this instance 
have attached a crucial, and so far unaccept- 
able, condition. 

The crucial reservation is that self-rule in 
South Vietnam shall be in accordance with 
the problem laid down by the National 
Liberation Front, which in effect is the politi- 
cal arm of the Vietcong. This political pro- 
gram, when analyzed combines a neat mix- 
ture of double edged slogans and appeals to 
motherhood with insulting expressions about 
the United States. If the insults are re- 
moved, the remaining points revolve around 
questions of semantics. “Progressive democ- 
racy” means one thing to a Westerner and 
another to a Communist. 

My seventh and final point is that regardless 
of the obvious ambiguities and uncertainties, 
we on our side must resolve to implement 
President Johnson's suggestion of last July 
and continuously emphasize our willingness 
to abide by the Geneva agreement of 1954, 
accepting the results of fairly conducted 
elections as long as there was specifically set 
forth provisions for amnesty and safety for 
all in Vietnam, North and South. Since the 
government that might emerge as the end 
result of such elections could develop into 
a nationalist Communist regime, like that 
of Yugoslavia, there would have to be in- 
cluded a plan for expatriation as political 
refugees of any who wished to do so. Borneo 
would, I believe, be the best site for such a 
haven as it is close, climatically similar and 
would strengthen the anti-Communist com- 
plexion and Government of Malaysia. 

The national government that would 
emerge being composed of Vietnamese, that 
government would probably be as hostile as 
it safely could towards the dread Chinese oc- 
topus, its historical enemy to the north. Be- 
cause of this and also because of our own na- 
tional interest, some sort of ironclad guaran- 
tees for the safety and independence of an 
eventually reunified Vietnam would have to 
be undertaken by other nations, particularly 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 

We must also face up to the fact that, from 
the viewpoint of the flow of history, our mis- 
sion in southeast Asia will prove difficult if 
we conceive it as being to create South Viet- 
nam in our image or to have it remain forever 
separated from North Vietnam. Just as the 
two Germanies will some day be unified, so 
will the two Vietnams. In toto, then, I be- 
lieve our mission is to make sure that when 
this happens, such a unified Vietnam will not 
prove a threat to the peace of the world and 
that our own South Vietnamese allies will not 
be maltreated as the result of unification. If 
these two steps are achieved, our American 
national security will be adequately pro- 
tected. 

President Johnson’s speeches at Johns Hop- 
kins, San Francisco, and in Washington on 
July 28, 1965, all open the way for such a 
course. 
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But we must, I believe, also always keep in 
our minds—and our opponents’ minds—the 
fact that our long-range objective is to 
achieve peace in the area and to avoid indefi- 
nite massive escalation of military operations 
in southeast Asia. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this propo- 
sal is very similar to that advanced by 
Pope Paul calling for arbitration by the 
United Nations. 

I congratulate the President on this 
move and pray that they will reward 
11 efforts to achieve peace in southeast 

A. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in view 
of the developments over the weekend 
and this morning with respect to the sit- 
uation in Vietnam, I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senate seven points for peace. 

First. The most important, indeed the 
vital, aspect of our foreign policy for the 
foreseeable future will be our relations 
with Russia and China. The Vietnam 
war is really only an incident in the over- 
all relationship—an unfortunate incident 
which I hope we can terminate promptly 
with honor. 

I do not propose to accept defeat in 
Vietnam; neither do I believe we can 
fight a successful war against commu- 
nism to total victory in that area, on that 
terrain, so far away from home in this 
day and age, without accepting unrea- 
sonable risk of a worldwide nuclear 
holocaust. Most wars end short of un- 
conditional surrender. I hope this one 
will, with an honorable negotiated settle- 
ment. 

Second. A detente with the Soviet Un- 
ion on the various matters with respect 
to which we are now in disagreement 
would solve most of the difficulties of 
bringing a just and lasting peace to the 
world. If we could agree with the Rus- 
sians on a policy of peaceful coexistence, 
an end to wars of national liberation, a 
solution to the Germany problem, a 
treaty against the further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, a comprehensive test 
ban treaty, a stay on the deployment of 
anti-missile missiles and meaningful 
progress on disarmament, we would have 
gone a long way toward peace. 

This should be the major objective of 
our foreign policy: To get started as 
quickly as possible on the complex and 
difficult job of collective bargaining with 
the rough, tough negotiators for the 
Soviet Union, to achieve a result which 
is to their economic and social self- 
interest, as well as ours. 

I do not believe this task is impossible; 
but I also do not think our State Depart- 
ment is doing nearly enough on our side 
to arrive at that result. 

Third. The Russian-Chinese quarrel is 
serious. We should do nothing to drive 
these Communist giants together. If we 
start bombing Hanoi, if we start bomb- 
ing Peiping, not only are we likely to lose 
Saigon but we will throw Russia back 
into the arms of Communist China and 
be confronted again with a monolithic 
and powerful adversary. 

Fourth. China is still in the belliger- 
ent stage of its revolution. The Rus- 
sians have already learned that military 
solutions to matters in disagreement 
with the West cannot be successful; now 
the Russians can help us get that mes- 
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sage across to China. And that means 
China must learn that its attempt to 
finance and support wars of national 
liberation, as well as its encouragement 
of Hanoi and the Vietcong to press for 
total victory in South Vietnam, work 
against China’s long-range interests. 

Fifth. Our diplomacy should turn 
away from the matters which now pre- 
occupy it to an overall effort to achieve 
the support of the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European Communist nations 
in an effort to persuade China that mu- 
tual and peaceful coexistence is as es- 
sential to her well-being as to ours. 

Sixth. World war III is unthinkable. 
Under no circumstances should we even 
contemplate a nuclear war. The bomb- 
ing of Peiping, the use of tactical nu- 
clear weapons in Vietnam or China, a 
landing on the coast of North Vietnam or 
of China involve an unacceptable risk 
of a holocaust which would destroy 
civilization. I am as strongly against 
preventive war against China now as I 
have been against preventive war against 
the Soviet Union ever since the end of 
World War II. 

Seventh. Resumption of the bombing 
of North Vietnam and escalation of the 
war in South Vietnam through a policy 
of search and destroy make the achieve- 
ment of these major objectives of our 
foreign policy difficult if not impossible. 
I commend the President for his deter- 
mination to continue to seek negotiations 
under which we may obtain an honor- 
able peace. I am delighted that he has 
instructed Ambassador Goldberg to pre- 
sent a new initiative for peace to the 
United Nations Security Council. I am 
pleased that he is cooperating with Pope 
Paul in his efforts to bring about arbi- 
tration of the controversy. We must 
terminate the war in Vietnam as prompt- 
ly as possible to get back to the first 
priority of our foreign policy, which is 
to improve our relations with Russia 
and, with the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, present a united front against 
the belligerence of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

In this regard, with deep regret, I find 
myself in some disagreement with the 
able and much beloved Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], whom I see in the 
Chamber. 

I would hope that he was unduly pessi- 
mistic when he told the Senate this 
morning that we are going to have a long, 
hard war which will be difficult to termi- 
nate short of an all-out war in southeast 
Asia. 

I know why he thinks that. I read 
the report to which he was a party with 
five Senators who went to Vietnam. The 
report was prepared by the group of 
which the majority leader was the chair- 
man. 

Nobody can tell what the future will 
hold. The Senator from Vermont may 
turn out to be right, but I would hope 
there was enough initiative in our di- 
plomacy, with the President at its head, 
and that there will be more and more 
initiative by the State Department than 
we had in the last few years, so we can 
find a solution to this matter before all 
of those American boys will be killed, 
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who inevitably will get killed, in an effort 
to achieve total victory in southeast Asia. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Vermont for 
having opened this discussion on the 
floor of the Senate today. I was one of 
the 15 Senators who signed the letter to 
the President, urging him to delay the 
resumption of bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

The President has chosen to resume 
bombing. Iam of the same opinion that 
I was at the time we sent the letter; 
namely, that the military case for bomb- 
ing had not been made nor had the dip- 
lomatic case for bombing been made. 

In any case, the decision on the part of 
the President has been announced and, 
as other Members of the Senate have in- 
dicated, there will be full support by way 
of authorizations and appropriations, I 
am sure, so the method which has been 
decided upon can be pursued as effec- 
tively as possible. 

I was pleased that at the same time 
this announcement was made, the matter 
of referring the conflict to the Security 
Council was included. I think it would 
have been more effective from the diplo- 
matic viewpoint if the announcement 
about referring it to the Security Coun- 
cil had been made separately from the 
announcement about resumption of 
bombing; but, in any event, this is a 
great step forward. 

We have moved, with reference to the 
United Nations, in recent years, as if it 
had no real concern in the Western 
World; as if it were an agency which 
could deal with problems in Europe or 
Asia; but that when it came to prob- 
lems involving the United States or the 
Western Hemisphere, somehow or other, 
they should be settled outside the United 
Nations. 

Here we have indicated our confidence 
in the United Nations by preparing to 
take this most serious matter before the 
United Nations itself. 

I think the debate which has been 
carried on on the floor of the Senate and 
the interrogation of administration wit- 
nesses before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week have been most helpful 
by way of preparing, at least, for deci- 
sions in this most critical area. 

There has been a movement toward a 
more realistic and objective judgment. 
We have come to the knowledge that the 
United States is directly involved in the 
negotiations. Hanoi has publicly an- 
nounced that it is one of the principals 
in this dispute. I think we are on the 
verge of acknowledging, too, that the 
Vietcong are a real force in the war in 
South Vietnam. 

I was interested in noting in the debate 
that there was little or no reference to 
the Tonkin Bay resolution. It is my 
judgment that this resolution has less 
bearing on this matter or discussion than 
any other document. The President re- 
ceived no additional grant of authority 
when the resolution was adopted than 
he had before it was adopted. He had 
no more authority after it was passed 
than he had before it was passed. I 
think it does somewhat of a disservice 
to the functions of the Senate to bring 
that matter into the debate. I think it 
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tends to discount the power of the Presi- 
dent in the resumption of the bombing. 

I am hopeful that, as a result of the 
experience we have had with that resolu- 
tion, in the future when similar problems 
may arise and similar dispositions may be 
made, the Senate will be more prone to 
adhere more closely to its traditions 
under the Constitution and may move 
away from a kind of foreign policy by 
way of resolution. I hope it will go back 
to the traditional practices and processes 
under which the Senate has proceeded on 
foreign policy matters, and take only 
formal action, and that we will depend 
more on the Constitution itself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very much inter- 
ested in the comments of the Senator 
from Minnesota, particularly toward the 
last of his comments, dealing with the 
resolution of August 1964. 

Last Saturday I introduced a resolu- 
tion to rescind that resolution. Accord- 
ing to its provisions, it would be subject 
to rescission at any time Congress saw 
fit to rescind the prior resolution. 

I also introduced another resolution 
calling for public—and I stress the word 
public“ —hearings on the whole situa- 
tion involving the U.S. war in Vietnam. 

I quite agree with the observation of 
the Senator from Minnesota that Con- 
gress ought to take another look at at- 
tempts to transfer to the President cer- 
tain powers that, in my judgment, under 
the Constitution cannot be transferred 
to him. That is why the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrueninG], and I have been 
rather lonely voices in the Senate, pro- 
testing the resolution of August 1964. 

But that is water over the dam. 

Now we have to decide whether we are 
going to take the American people fur- 
ther down the road by Executive order. 
Once again, from the floor of the Senate, 
I warn the American people that we are 
being led down the road away from a 
constitutional form of government based 
upon three coordinate and equal 
branches of government and being made 
to travel down the road of Executive 
power. 

History is replete with examples that 
when the power of self-government is in 
fact turned over to the Executive—I 
care not under what form of govern- 
ment—the loss of freedom develops. 

I have introduced this resolution in the 
interest of my country. The preservation 
of our constitutional system of three 
equal and coordinate branches of gov- 
ernment is more important than the 
powers which the President may seek to 
add to Executive power. 

Under this administration we have 
traveled far down the road toward gov- 
ernment by Executive power. That is 
why I think the previous resolution ought 
to be rescinded and the President ought 
to come down before Congress and ask 
for a declaration of war. When he does 
come here it is my prediction that the 
American people will repudiate him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As the Senator 
knows, I, too, am concerned about our 
constitutional responsibility in the Sen- 
ate in the field of foreign policy and 
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about the need that there be a sharing 
of that responsibility between the Senate 
and the President. 

The Constitution as drafted by the 
Founders did not really set one branch 
against the other, the executive against 
the legislative, particularly the Senate; 
but provided for a sharing of decisions. 

At the time the Constitution was 
drafted, it was assumed that there would 
be a declaration of war and a treaty 
which would settle that dispute. It was 
assumed that there then would be a 
period of stability of 10 or 20 or 30 years. 

This is no longer the case. The fact 
that history is different now does not pre- 
clude the Senate from following those 
procedures or establishing procedures so 
it can, with the Executive, share its part 
of the burden. 

I am concerned over statements by 
some Members of the Senate who say we 
must trust the military with this prob- 
lem, that this problem is one of military 
action, and that we should not question 
the generals, but trust them. 

If we were to accept that philosophy as 
a part of our foreign policy, we could 
then proceed to a programing in the 
State Department and eventually a 
methodology by which the President 
would determine the principles, and then 
the principles would then determine the 
kind of action we might take. We cannot 
run such a risk. 

In the past the Western nations have 
been protected because of the lag that 
has obtained between the time of the new 
engagement and the invention of new 
weapons. Weapons of the previous con- 
flict were used. We have been saved be- 
cause of the fact that we were fighting 
with weapons of a previous war. 

The danger in 1966 is that we will 
fight with modern weapons, with result- 
ing disaster. 

To ask the Senate to trust the military, 
as some have asked us to do, is to ask the 
Senate to repudiate its duties under the 
Constitution and its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution. I and many other 
Senators do not intend to give up those 
responsibilities. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will permit the Chair to ask, Is 
there further morning business? Do 
Senators wish to speak in the morning 
hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] begins his dis- 
cussion on H.R. 77, I would like to make 
a comment relative to the tenor of the 
debate in the Senate Chamber today. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the ranking Re- 
publican in this body, and one of our 
most senior Members, saw fit to launch 
the debate on southeast Asia. He did so 
with his usual calm and understanding, 
with his full awareness of the potentiali- 
ties of the situation that confronts us. 
He did so in his usual, wise, and con- 
siderate manner. I am delighted that 
the “owl” undertook to launch the de- 
bate. I am delighted with the debate 
that has taken place today, because there 
were no personalities involved. It was 
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carried on in the traditions of the Senate. 
I think this discussion was long over- 
due, and it is to be hoped that we will 
have more of such debate in the future. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Recorp 
earlier today will show I was present. 
Having read my mail, if I did not say a 
word as this debate closed I would be 
scolded by those at home who do know 
the answers—and not all of these knowl- 
hain bse persons are at home; some are 

ere. 

Very frankly, I doubt I can contribute 
anything that has not already been said. 
I do wish that in this Congress as well 
as in this country there would be a little 
more willingness to be tentative, tenta- 
tive in our judgments of what the history 
of the moment requires, tentative in our 
judgment of the motives of others, both 
those who speak and those who sit and 
listen and think. 

It is unfortunate that a Member of 
this body feels he must rise and say some- 
thing lest he be clobbered as forfeiting 
responsibility. It takes no courage to get 
up and speak for peace. I can think of 
no shorter cut to popularity. 

I think all of us hoped that the Presi- 
dent would be able to arrive at a de- 
cision that would avoid resumption of 
aerial bombing. Some have publicly 
voiced that hope; others of us have ad- 
vised him privately that we would hope 
that on all the facts—some of which we 
cannot know—relevant to such judg- 
ment, this course could be followed. 

If I thought resumption of bombing 
was merely the frustrated response of a 
giant power like the United States which 
says to a smaller country, “Forward 
march,” and the country does not march, 
then I would rise in protest. 

But I am convinced that there is no 
man in this country or in this world more 
anxious to see us get to a conference table 
under circumstances which will establish 
conditions for a peace that is real, one 
that will not come back to haunt our 
children. 

We could obtain a peace easily. We 
could leave Vietnam—that would give us 
peace—and in the lifetimes of most of 
the Members of this body, it probably 
would not make any difference, except 
to reduce our taxes. But if it was mis- 
read by others in the world it might have 
enormous implications for our children. 

Mr. President, I suppose that what 1 
am really saying is that—as other Sena- 
tors have voiced this morning—I am de- 
lighted that the President has referred 
this issue to the United Nations. Read 
Ambassador Goldberg’s message to the 
Security Council President, please. But, 
as others have cautioned, this is no short- 
cut, either. The harshest note on which 
this debate could close would be to sug- 
gest that there are some problems in this 
world that are never solved. But it isa 
hard truth. We know it to be true in our 
family life, and history tells us that it is 
true with respect to the family of nations 
and their problems. 

There are some Ph. D.’s in history in 
the Senate. I am not one, but I have the 
impression that we will find this lesson 
throughout history, especially in our re- 
lations with the rest of the world, or the 
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nations’ relations with other nations— 
the lesson that for some problems no 
answer really is at hand, no matter how 
decently disposed are all parties. 

For most of 300 years, the underlying 
problem in European history was the 
conflict between Christianity and the 
Moslem world. It was a problem that 
was never solved. This did not excuse 
those living in a particular generation 
from seeking to resolve, to compromise 
or to modify it. But notwithstanding all 
such efforts no one solved it, and it was 
sort of absorbed by other problems—the 
Renaissance, the age of discovery, the 
machine age. 

The relationship between the free so- 
cieties and the less free societies is the 
problem which confronts us today, the 
beginning point of which usually is 
marked by the attitude that developed 
in Russia about 1920. Conceivably this 
relationship is one of of those problems 
which never really is solved. I sus- 
pect it is. And it is for this reason, I 
suspect, also, that my children will find 
Vietnams around the world in their life- 
times, too; and finding them, I hope that 
they will not say that their fathers could 
have solved the problem merely by get- 
ting up and making a speech. In our 
search for intermediate solutions we 
must not wonder whether someone else's 
devotion to his country is any less than 
our own just because he has trouble being 
as convinced of the wisdom of our own 
suggestion as we are; we must acknowl- 
edge the necessarily tentative nature of 
our own judgments. 

As human beings, we are fallible, and 
we will remain fallible, even if we talk 
here for a month. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield at 
that point? 

Mr. HART. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like very much to associate my- 
self with the remarks and observations 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 

There is another part to this story 
that should be told, for the benefit of the 
American people. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Defense Depart- 
ment, it has been my responsibility and 
my opportunity to sit in at the recent 
hearings that we have held with relation 
to the $12 billion and some $348 million 
which is being asked to conduct whatever 
needs to be done in the next fiscal year in 
Vietnam. 

I have been quite impressed with what 
has been stated by the Senator from 
Michigan this afternoon. I regret very 
much that I was not in the Chamber 
when other Senators spoke on this sub- 
ject, but I was encouraged and very 
much impressed by the attitude and the 
statements made by Mr. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, before that hear- 
ing. 

Many people do not know this, but 
here is a man who has been bandied 
about around this country, who has been 
accused of conducting what has been 
characterized as MeNamara's war.” 
Yet, at that very meeting there were 
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many responsible and sincere Members 
of this body who were badgering the 
Secretary of Defense—when I use the 
word “badgering,” I use it in the kind- 
liest sense—to go the full limit and do 
everything that was absolutely necessary 
in order to win the conflict in Vietnam. 
And of course, that is appealing. That 
sounds very fine. Who does not wish to 
win? Yet this man sat there with the 
calmness and the patience of Job, ex- 
plaining that what we were trying to do 
was to achieve a limited political goal 
in Vietnam, and that in order to do it 
we had to conduct a restrained offensive. 

That is the policy of our Government— 
a restrained offensive. 

In other words, Mr. President, what we 
are trying to do is to avert that one act 
which will set off the trigger of an atomic 
or a thermonuclear war that might burn 
this entire world. 

I would hope that in our anxiety to see 
results, we are not going to commit that 
one act of indiscretion, of injudicious- 
ness, which might compel other nations 
to possibly live up to their commit- 
ments—whatever they may be—and in- 
ject themselves into the fray, where they 
do not belong, and touch off a nuclear or 
thermonuclear holocaust. That is the 
one thing that the administration is try- 
ing to avert. 

Now the question may be asked: If that 
is the case, why did we resume bombing? 

I have heard evidence on that ques- 
tion, too. Since the cessation of the 
bombing, there has been a terrific build- 
up in South Vietnam, so much so that the 
President of the United States, who is 
responsible for the safety and security of 
195,000 American soldiers who are com- 
mitted there must now make a decision 
on bombing. We will continue, as we did 
in the past, not to try to overturn the 
Hanoi government, not to commit that 
one act which might compel Red China 
and Russia to come into this conflict, but 
at the same time make them understand 
that they cannot win by violence, that 
they cannot subject other peoples to their 
will through violence, and that America 
will open wide and keep open wide the 
door to bring this issue from the battle- 
field to the negotiating table. 

That is all that the President of the 
United States is trying to do, the one man 
who has the power, the one man who has 
the responsibility of making this decision. 

Senators can sit here. They can de- 
bate. They can say what they believe. 
I daresay that if we are wrong on this 
31st day of January 1966, we can come 
into the Chamber tomorrow, the Ist day 
of February 1966, and take another 
guess. 

But, the President of the United States 
cannot have that second guess. He has 
to be right. He has to do what is right 
in the eyes of the world, and what is right 
for the safety of those 195,000 American 
soldiers now in Vietnam. 

It is debatable whether we should have 
gone into Vietnam when we did, in the 
first place. But, the fact is that we are 
there now, and that we are holding a bull 
by the tail. We have such a divergence 
of opinion in this body as to emphasize 
the task of the man at 1600 Pennsylvania 
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Avenue, and I wish to join my colleagues 
in saying here, on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 31, 1966, that I pray to God that 
Lyndon Johnson is right. I pray to God 
that he will do the things that must be 
done to bring this issue from the battle- 
field to the negotiating table. 

I thank the President, and I thank my 
colleagues. 

Mr. HART. I am very grateful for the 
comments of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. There is one aspect which this 
debate should not belabor, and which 
the Senator from Rhode Island wisely 
mentioned at the end of his remarks: 
Should we have been in Vietnam in the 
first place? 

Argument on this point can be raised 
in a number of ways. But the over- 
whelming fact of life is that we are now 
there. It is like telling the pedestrian in 
the middle of a 10-lane highway that he 
should not be there. “Fine,” he will say, 
“but how do I get out?” 

It is like a social worker telling the 
troubled, abandoned mother of 13 chil- 
dren, ‘You should not have had so large 
a family; you should have seen me 13 
years ago.” 

Let us not spin our wheels on what 
might or should have been. The Presi- 
dent cannot indulge in such luxury and 
I think we should not. Much of value 
has been spoken this morning and from 
both sides of the aisle. Certainly no 
comment will be of greater value than 
the brief but eloquent observation by the 
thoughtful majority leader, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD. As we close this debate I want to 
thank him and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] for set- 
ting a theme which has encouraged 
thoughtful comment. 


DISTRICT OFFICIAL CRITICIZES 
PROPOSED ABOLITION OF 
SCHOOL MILK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have been inviting the attention of Sen- 
ators to the sad effect of the cut by the 
Budget Bureau in school milk funds ap- 
propriated by Congress and to the pro- 
posed elimination of most of the school 
milk program. 

No justification has been given for this 
slash. It would not save a penny for 
the taxpayer. It would simply deprive 
schoolchildren of milk and increase the 
excess stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Without leaving Washington, any 
Member of Congress can see the stupid- 
ity of this action. 

Here in the District of Columbia, of- 
ficials have followed an excellent and 
unique policy—alone of American major 
cities—by providing totally free milk 
daily to all elementary public schoolchil- 
dren and to children in participating 
private schools regardless of economic 
need. 

Mrs. Aleta Swingle, District schools 
food service director, has called this ac- 
tion a “tremendous loss to the District.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in the Washington Star, reporting 
Mrs. Swingle’s reaction, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SCHOOL Arp Raps PLAN To ABOLISH U.S. 
MrLx SUBSIDY 


A cut in the Federal milk subsidy for 
school children proposed in President John- 
son’s Department of Agriculture budget 
would be a tremendous loss to the District,” 
the District of Columbia school food service 
director said today. 

The President’s budget proposes eliminat- 
ing an average 3.19 cents per half-pint sub- 
sidy on milk provided to all children regard- 
less of need, and concentrating instead on 
making totally free milk available to needy 
children. 

Mrs. Aleta E. Swingle, District schools food 
service director, said if the elimination of 
the subsidy is accepted by Congress, elemen- 
tary school children in the District who do 
not qualify because of need would probably 
have to buy their milk at 5 cents a half pint. 

The District has been unique among ma- 
jor cities in providing totally free milk daily 
to all elementary public school children and 
to children in participating private schools, 
regardless of economic need. 

A free half pint has been provided for 
about 20 years and this school year a sec- 
ond half pint was provided, financed mainly 
by Federal impact aid funds. 

The District gets about $1 million from 
the Federal subsidy, $275,000 from District 
funds and $200,000 from impact aid funds 
for the milk program. At the junior and 
senior high schoo] level milk is also sub- 
sidized, but children pay 2 cents a half pint. 


BALL GIVES FIRST HISTORIC AND 
GLOBAL JUSTIFICATION FOR 
UNITED STATES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the view of foreign policy experts, the 
speech by Under Secretary of State 
George Ball yesterday on Vietnam is of 
first-rank importance. 

It is said that this speech by Under 
Secretary Ball marks the first time the 
Johnson administration has explained in 
full detail its world view of why we are 
in Vietnam. 

The President has been an eloquent 
and frequent defender of our policies in 
Vietnam for many months. 

But the Ball speech now puts the U.S. 
involvement into full historic perspec- 
tive. 

In the administration's view as ex- 
pressed by Ball, we are not simply in 
Vietnam to repel local aggression, or to 
stop a militant Communist regime. We 
are in Vietnam “to prevent the Commu- 
nists from upsetting the fragile balance 
of power through force or the use of 
force.” 

Ball sees the closest historic analogy 
to our position in Vietnam in the 1947- 
48 war in Greece, when the clear aggres- 
sion of the Communists was decisively 
and successfully met by the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary Ball documents the conten- 
tion that Vietnam is not a civil war, but 
clear aggression by North Vietnam. 

Ball also emphasizes that if Commu- 
nist China is allowed to move into Viet- 
nam, it “would mean according to China 
a status it had never been able to achieve 
by its own efforts throughout the ages.” 
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The Under Secretary also calls our at- 
tention to the fact that Communist Rus- 
sia has changed since the United States 
and Europe “built a dam” to contain 
Communist ambitions. Ball argues that, 
given time, a containment policy in Asia, 
holding back Chinese ambitions may 
similarly bring a peaceful relation with 
the rest of the world.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this highly significant speech by 
the Under Secretary of State be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. BALL, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ALUMNI Asso- 
CIATION, EVANSTON, ILL., JANUARY 30, 1966 


Sooner or later the time will come when 
each of you will experience my sense of shock 
when your generous invitation led me to 
count up the years since I first became an 
alumnus of Northwestern University. I took 
my degree from the undergraduate school 
in 1930. More than a third of a century has 
passed since that time. 

That period of more than one-third of a 
century has been a fortunate time in which 
to live, an exciting time of change and fer- 
ment—particularly for an American. For 
during that third of a century our country 
ceased to be a voice offstage and moved to 
the center of world affairs. 

When I received my first degree from 
Northwestern University many Americans 
pretended that the rest of the world did not 
exist. We were still bemused by isolationism 
as we had been ever since we rejected the 
League of Nations in the early twenties. We 
were self-centered and _ self-deluding—so 
much so that when we faced the spectacle 
of the Western World in flames from Hitler's 
lunatic ambitions, many Americans quite 
solemnly contended that this was none of 
our affair. 

But history has forced us to grow up. We 
have faced the harsh realities of danger and 
responsibility—and acquitted ourselves 
with honor and courage, as befits a great 
power. 

For we are indubitably a great power to- 
day—a very different country from what we 
were in 1930—a wiser, more mature, and more 
responsible country. Our economy is four 
times as large—our role in world affairs many 
times as great. 

Most of the western European nations— 
which in the thirties controlled vast areas 
of the globe—are today largely preoccupied 
with their own affairs. Today we garrison 
the distant outposts of the world, not in sup- 
port of colonial interests, but in fulfillment 
of world responsibilities. Six hundred thou- 
sand of our countrymen are in uniform over- 
seas. We are providing some form of eco- 
nomic assistance to more than 95 countries. 
And an America once determined to keep out 
of entangling alliances now has more than 
40 allies on five continents. 

Today also we are fighting a shooting war 
in a country that until recently for most 
Americans was only an exotic place-name on 
the map of a distant continent. 

Our engagement in Vietnam is but one 
aspect of the world role we are playing. But 
because we are spending both lives and re- 
sources in that faraway land because the is- 
sue being decided profoundly affects our for- 
tunes and our future, I should like to talk 
with you today about how we got there and 
why we must stay. 

The beginning of wisdom with regard to 
Vietnam is to recognize that what Americans 
are fighting for in the jungles and rice 
paddies of that unhappy land is not a local 
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conflict, an isolated war that has meaning 
only for one part of the world. 

We can properly understand the struggle 
in Vietnam only if we recognize it for what 
it is, part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades. 

Like most of the conflicts that have plagued 
the world in recent years, the conflict in Viet- 
nam is a product of the great shifts and 
changes triggered by the Second World War, 
Out of the war, two continentwide powers 
emerged, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The colonial systems through which 
the nations of Western Europe had governed 
more than a third of the people of the world 
were, one by one, dismantled. The Soviet 
Union under Stalin embarked on a reckless 
course of seeking to extend Communist 
power. An Iron Curtain was erected to en- 
close large areas of the globe. At the same 
time, man was learning to harness the power 
of the exploding sun, and technology made 
mockery of time and distance. 

The result of these vast changes—com- 
pressed within the breathless span of two 
decades—was to bring about a drastic rear- 
rangement of the power structure of the 
world. 

This rearrangement of power has resulted 
in a very uneasy equilibrium of forces. 

For even while the new national boundaries 
were still being marked on the map, the 
Soviet Union under Stalin exploited the con- 
fusion to push out the perimeter of its 
power and influence in an effort to extend 
the outer limits of Communist domination 
by force or the threat of force. 

This process threatened the freedom of the 
world. It had to be checked and checked 
quickly. By launching the Marshall plan to 
restore economic vitality to the nations of 
Western Europe and by forming NATO—a 
powerful Western alliance reinforced by U.S. 
resources and military power—America and 
the free nations of Europe built a dam to 
hold back the further encroachment of Com- 
munist ambitions. 

This decisive action succeeded brilliantly. 
NATO, created in 1949, stopped the spread 
of communism over Western Europe and 
the northern Mediterranean. But the world 
was given no time to relax. The victory of 
the Chinese Communists in that same year 
posed a new threat of Communist expan- 
sion against an Asia in ferment. Just as 
the Western World had mobilized its resist- 
ance against Communist force in Europe, 
we had to create an effective counterforce 
in the Far East if Communist domination 
were not to spread like a lava flow over the 
whole area. 

The first test came quickly in Korea. 
There the United Nations forces—predomi- 
nantly American—stopped the drive of 
Communist North Korea, supported by ma- 
teriel from the Soviet Union. It stopped a 
vast Chinese Army that followed. It brought 
to a halt the Communist drive to push out 
the line that had been drawn and to estab- 
lish Communist control over the whole 
Korean peninsula. 

The Korean war was fought from a central 
conviction—that the best hope for freedom 
and security in the world depended on 
maintaining the integrity of the postwar 
arrangements. Stability could be achieved 
only by making sure that the Communist 
world did not expand by destroying those 
arrangements by force and threat—and 
thus upsetting the precarious power balance 
between the two sides of the Iron Curtain. 

It was this conviction that led to our firm 
stand in Korea. It was this conviction that 
led America, in the years immediately after 
Korea, to build a barrier around the whole 
periphery of the Communist world by en- 
couraging in the creation of a series of alli- 
ances and commitments from the eastern 
edge of the NATO area to the Pacific. 
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The SEATO treaty that was signed in 
1954 was part of that barrier, that structure 
of alliances. It was ratified by the Senate 
by a vote of 82 to 1. 

Under that treaty and its protocol, the 
United States and other treaty partners gave 
their joint and several pledges to guarantee 
existing boundaries—including the line of 
demarcation between North and South Viet- 
nam established when the French relin- 
quished their control over Indochina, 
Since then three Presidents have reinforced 
that guarantee by further commitments 
given directly to the Republic of Vietnam. 
And on August 10, 1964, the Senate by a vote 
of 88 to 2 and the House by a vote of 416 to 0 
adopted a joint resolution declaring their 
support for these commitments. 

Today we are living up to those commit- 
ments by helping South Vietnam defend 
itself from the onslaught of Communist 
force—just as we helped Iran in 1946, Greece 
and Turkey in 1947, Formosa and Korea in 
1950, and Berlin since 1948. 

The bloody encounters in the highlands 
around Pleiku and the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta are thus in a real sense battles 
and skirmishes in a continuing war to pre- 
vent one Communist power after another 
from violating internationally recognized 
boundary lines fixing the outer limits of 
Communist dominion. 

When we think of Vietnam, we think of 
Korea. In Vietnam, as in Korea, the Com- 
munists in one part of a divided country 
lying on the periphery of China have sought 
by force to gain dominion over the whole, 
But in terms of tactics on the ground Greece 
is a closer analogy. For there, 20 years ago, 
as in South Vietnam today, the Communists 
sought to achieve their purpose by what is 
known in their lexicon as a war of national 
liberation. 

They chose this method of aggression both 
in Greece and Vietnam because tactics of ter- 
ror and sabotage, of stealth and subversion, 
give a great advantage to a disciplined and 
ruthless minority, particularly where, as in 
those two countries, the physical terrain 
made concealment easy and impeded the use 
of heavy weapons. 

But the Communists also have a more 
subtle reason for favoring this type of ag- 
gression. It creates in any situation an ele- 
ment of confusion, a sense of ambiguity that 
can, they hope, so disturb and divide free 
men as to prevent them from making com- 
mon cause against it. 

This ambiguity is the central point of de- 
bate in the discussions that have surrounded 
the South Vietnam problem. Is the war in 
South Vietnam an external aggression from 
the North, or is it an indigenous revolt? 
This is a question that Americans quite 
properly ask—and one to which they deserve 
a satisfactory answer. It is a question which 
we who have official responsibilities have 
necessarily probed in great depth. For if the 
Vietnam war were merely what the Commu- 
nists say it is, an indigenous rebellion, then 
the United States would have no business 
taking sides in the conflict and helping one 
side to defeat the other by force of arms. 

The evidence on the character of the Viet- 
nam war is voluminous, Its meaning seems 
clear enough: The North Vietnamese re- 
gime in Hanoi systemically created the Viet- 
cong forces; it provides their equipment; it 
mounted the guerrilla war—and it controls 
that war from Hanoi on a day-to-day basis. 

The evidence shows clearly enough that— 
at the time of French withdrawal—when 
Vietnam was divided in the settlement of 
1954, the Communist regime in Hanoi never 
intended that South Vietnam should de- 
velop in freedom. Many Communists fight- 
ing with the Viet Minh army were directed 
to stay in the south, to cache away their 
arms, and to do everything possible to under- 
mine the South Vietnamese Government. 
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Others—80,000 in all—were ordered to the 
north for training in the North Vietnamese 
Army. 

The evidence is clear enough also that the 
Communist rulers of the north resorted to 
guerrilla warfare in South Vietnam only 
when the success of the South Vietnam Gov- 
ernment persuaded them that they could not 
achieve their designs by subversion alone. 

In September 1960, the Lao Dong Party— 
the Communist Party in North Vietnam— 
held its third party congress in Hanoi. That 
congress called for the creation of a front 
organization to undertake the subversion 
of South Vietnam. Within 2 or 3 months 
thereafter, the National Liberation Front 
was established to provide a political facade 
for the conduct of an active guerrilla war. 
Beginning early that year the Hanoi regime 
began to infiltrate across the demarcation 
line the disciplined Communists whom the 
party had ordered north at the time of the 
settlement. In the intervening period since 
1954 those men had been trained in the arts 
of proselytizing, sabotage and subversion. 
Now they were ordered to conscript young 
men from the villages by force or persuasion 
and to form cadres around which guerrilla 
anits could be built. 

Beginning over a year ago, the Communists 
apparently exhausted their reservoir of 
southerners who had gone north. Since then 
the greater number of men infiltrated into 
the south have been native-born North 
Vietnamese. Most recently, Hanoi has be- 
gun to infiltrate elements of the North Viet- 
namese Army in increasing larger numbers. 
Today, there is evidence that nine regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese forces are fight- 
ing in organized units in the south. 

I mention these facts—which are familiar 
enough to most of you—because they are 
fundamental to our policy with regard to 
Vietnam, These facts, it seems to us, make 
it clear beyond question that the war in 
South Vietnam has few of the attributes of 
an indigenous revolt. It is a cynical and 
systematic aggression by the North Viet- 
namese regime against the people of South 
Vietnam. It is one further chapter in the 
long and brutal chronicle of Communist ef- 
forts to extend the periphery of Communist 
power by force and terror. 

This point is at the heart of our determi- 
nation to stay the course in the bloody con- 
test now underway in South Vietnam. It 
also necessarily shapes our position with re- 
gard to negotiations. 

The President, Secretary Rusk, and all 
spokesmen for the administration have stated 
again and again that the United States is 
prepared to join in unconditional discus- 
sions of the Vietnamese problem in an effort 
to bring about a satisfactory political solu- 
tion. But so far the regime in Hanoi has 
refused to come to the bargaining table 
except on the basis of quite unacceptable 
conditions. One among several such condi- 
tions, but one that has been widely de- 
bated in the United States, is that we must 
recognize the National Liberation Front as 
the representative, indeed, as the sole repre- 
sentative, of the South Vietnamese people. 

Yet to recognize the National Liberation 
Front in such a capacity would do violence 
to the truth and betray the very people 
whose liberty we are fighting to secure. The 
National Liberation Front is not a political 
entity expressing the will of the people of 
South Vietnam—or any substantial element 
of the South Vietnamese population. It isa 
facade fabricated by the Hanoi regime to 
confuse the issue and elaborate the myth 
of an indigenous revolt. 

History is not obscure on this matter. As 
I noted earlier, the creation of the front was 
announced by the North Vietnam Commu- 
nist Party—the Lao Dong Party—in 1960, 
soon after the North Vietnam military leader, 
General Giap announced that: “The north 
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is the revolutionary base for the whole 
country.” But the Hanoi regime, while ap- 
plauding its creation, has taken little pains 
to give the front even the appearance of 
authenticity. 

The individuals proclaimed as the leaders 
of the front are not personalities widely 
known to the South Vietnamese people— 
or, indeed, to many members of the Vietcong. 
They are not revolutionary heroes or na- 
tional figures. They have little meaning to 
the ordinary Vietcong soldier who fights 
and dies in the jungles and rice paddies. 

Instead, the names he carries into battle 
are those of “Uncle Ho,” Ho Chi Minh, the 
President of the North Vietnamese regime, 
and General Giap, its military hero. When 
Vietcong prisoners are asked during interro- 
gation whether they are members of the 
National Liberation Front, they customarily 
reply that they owe allegiance to the Lao 
Dong—the Communist Party of North Viet- 
nam—which is the equivalent of the Hanoi 
Communist regime. 

The front, then, is unmistakably what its 
name implies, a Communist front organiza- 
tion created to mask the activities of Hanoi 
and to further the illusion of an indigenous 
revolt. 

The name of the organization was care- 
fully chosen. It bears the same name as the 
National Liberation Front of Algeria. But 
there the resemblance ends, for the Algerian 
front did, in fact, represent a substantial part 
of the Algerian population. It played a 
major role in an insurgency that was clearly 
an indigenous movement and not an aggres- 
sion imposed from outside. 

The Algerian Front, moreover, commanded 
the respect and, indeed, the obedience of 
the people. When it called a strike, the 
city of Algiers virtually closed down. By 
contrast, the front in Vietnam has shown its 
fictional character by revealing its own im- 
potence. On two occasions, it has called for 
a general strike. These calls have been to- 
tally ignored by the people of South Viet- 
nam. 

The Algerian front was a vital force in the 
Algerian community. It secured the overt 
allegiance of the old, established Moslem 
groups and leaders. As the revolt progressed, 
Moslems serving in the Algerian Assembly 
and even in the French Parliament an- 
nounced their support for the front. 

But the front in Vietnam has utterly failed 
in its efforts to attract the adherence of any 
established group within the society—wheth- 
er Buddhist, Christian, or any of the sects 
that form substantial elements in Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite clearly, the people of South Vietnam, 
if they are aware of the front at all, know 
it for what it is: the political cover for a 
North Vietnamese effort to take over the 
south—in practical effect, the southern arm 
of the North Vietnamese Communist Party. 

To be sure, the Vietcong military forces in- 
clude a number of indigenous southerners 
under northern control. Neither the United 
States nor the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has ever questioned that fact. But the 
composition of the Vietcong military forces 
is not the issue when one discusses the role 
of the front. The issue is whether the front 
has any color of claim as a political entity 
to represent these indigenous elements. 

The evidence makes clear that it does not. 
It is purely and simply a factitious organiza- 
tion created by Hanoi to reinforce a fiction. 
To recognize it as the representative of the 
South Vietnamese population would be to 
give legitimacy to that fiction. 

The true party in interest on the enemy 
side—the entity that has launched the attack 
on the South Vietnamese Government for its 
own purposes, the entity that has created, 
controlled, and supplied the fighting forces 
of the Vietcong from the beginning—is the 
North Vietnamese regime in Hanoi. And 
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it is failure of that regime to come to the 
bargaining table that has so far frustrated 
every effort to move the problem of South 
Vietnam from a military to a political 
solution. 

In spite of these clear realities, we have 
not taken, nor do we take, an obdurate or 
unreasoning attitude with regard to the 
front. The President said in his state of the 
Union message, We will meet at any con- 
ference table, we will discuss any proposals— 
4 points, or 14, or 40—and we will consider 
the views of any group” and that, of course, 
includes the front along with other groups. 

As the President has also said, this false 
issue of the front would never prove an insur- 
mountable problem if Hanoi were prepared 
for serious negotiations. But we cannot, to 
advance the political objectives of the Com- 
munist regime in Hanoi, give legitimacy to a 
spurious organization as though it spoke for 
the people of South Vietnam. 

A European friend once critically observed 
that Americans have “a sense of mission but 
no sense of history.” That accusation is, I 
think, without warrant. 

We do have a sense of history and it is that 
which enables us to view the war in South 
Vietnam for what it is. We Americans know 
that it is not, as I have said earlier, a local 
conflict; it is part of a continuing struggle 
to prevent the Communists from upsetting 
the fragile balance of power through force or 
the threat of force. 

To succeed in that struggle we must resist 
every Communist effort to destroy by aggres- 
sion the boundaries and demarcation lines 
established by the postwar arrangements. 
We cannot pick and choose among these 
boundaries. We cannot defend Berlin and 
yield Korea. We cannot recognize one com- 
mitment and repudiate another without tear- 
ing and weakening the entire structure on 
which the world’s security depends. 

Some thoughtful critics of our Vietnamese 
policy both in Europe and America challenge 
this. They maintain that the West should 
not undertake to defend the integrity of all 
lines of demarcation even though they may 
be underwritten in formal treaties. They 
contend that many of these lines are unnat- 
ural since they do not conform to the geo- 
political realities as they see them. They 
contend in particular that—since the passing 
of colonialism—the Western powers have no 
business mixing in the affairs of the Asian 
mainland. They imply that, regardless of our 
commitments, we should not try to prevent 
Red China from establishing its hegemony 
over the east Asian landmass south of the 
Soviet Union. 

Proponents of this view advance two prin- 
cipal arguments to support their thesis. 
They contend that the very weight of Chinese 
power, its vast population, and its consequent 
ability to mobilize immense mass armies en- 
titles it to recognition as the controlling force 
of southeast Asia. 

As a second reason for acknowledging the 
Chinese hegemony, they contend that for 
centuries China has maintained a dominant 
cultural and political influence throughout 
the area. 

They claim, therefore, that southeast Asia 
lies within the Chinese sphere of influence 
and that we should let the Chinese redraw 
the lines of demarcation to suit themselves 
without regard to the wishes of the southeast 
Asian people. 

This argument, it seems to me, does not 
provide an acceptable basis for U.S. policy. 

The assertion that China through hun- 
dreds of years of history has held sway over 
southeast Asia is simply not accurate. Suc- 
cessive Chinese Empires sought by force to 
establish such sway, but they never succeeded 
in doing so, except in certain sectors for lim- 
ited periods. For the people of southeast 
Asia have, over the centuries, shown an ob- 
stinate insistence on shaping their own 
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destiny which the Chinese have not been able 
to overcome. 

To adopt the sphere of influence approach 
now advocated would, therefore, not mean 
allowing history to repeat itself. It would 
mean according to China a status it had 
never been able to achieve by its own efforts 
throughout the ages. It would mean sen- 
tencing the people of southeast Asia against 
their will to indefinite servitude behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. And it would mean turn- 
ing our back on the principles that have 
formed the basis of Western policy in the 
whole postwar era. 

Nor can one seriously insist that geograph- 
ical propinquity establishes the Chinese 
right to dominate. Ata time when man can 
circle the earth in 90 minutes, there is little 
to support such a literal commitment to 19th- 
century geopolitics. It is a dubious policy 
that would permit the accidents of geography 
to deprive peoples of their right to determine 
their own future free from external force, 
The logic of that policy has dark implica- 
tions. It would rationalize the greed of great 
powers. It would imperil the prospects for 
developing and maintaining an equilibrium 
of power in the world, 

The principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter are doctrinally more in tune with the 
aspirations of 20th-century man. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
political shape of the world should be re- 
garded as frozen in an intractable pattern; 
that the boundaries established by the post- 
war arrangements are necessarily sacrosanct 
and immutable. Indeed, some of the lines of 
demarcation drawn after the Second World 
War were explicitly provisional and were to 
be finally determined in political settlements 
yet to come. This was true in Germany, in 
Korea and in South Vietnam as well. 

But those settlements have not yet been 
achieved, and we cannot permit their resolu- 
tion to be pre-empted by force. This is the 
issue in Vietnam. This is what we are fight- 
ing for. This is why we are there. 

We have no ambition to stay there any 
longer than is necessary. We have made 
repeatedly clear that the United States seeks 
no territory in southeast Asia. We wish no 
military bases. We do not desire to destroy 
the regime in Hanoi or to remake it in a 
Western pattern. The United States will not 
retain American forces in South Vietnam 
once peace is assured. The countries of 
southeast Asia can be nonalined or neu- 
tral, depending on the will of the people. 
We support free elections in South Vietnam 
as soon as violence has been eliminated and 
the South Vietmamese people can vote with- 
out intimidation. We look forward to free 
elections—and we will accept the result as a 
democratic people are accustomed todo. Yet 
we have little doubt about the outcome, for 
we are confident that the South Vietnamese 
who have fought hard for their freedom will 
not be the first people to give up that free- 
dom to communism in a free exercise of 
self-determination. 

Whether the peoples of the two parts of 
Vietnam will wish to unite is again for them 
to decide as soon as they are in a position to 
do so freely. Like other options, that of re- 
unification must be preserved. 

In the long run our hopes for the people 
of South Vietnam reflect our hopes for peo- 
ple everywhere. What we seek is a world 
living in peace and freedom, a world in 
which the cold war, with its tensions and 
conflicts, can recede into history. We are 
seeking to build a world in which men and 
nations will recognize and act upon a 
strongly shared interest in peace and in in- 
ternational cooperation for the common 
good. 

We should not despair of these objectives 
even though at the moment they seem rather 
unreal and idealistic. For we would make a 
mistake to regard the cold war as a perma- 
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nent phenomenon, After all, it was less 
than two decades ago that Winston Church- 
ill first announced in Fulton, Mo., that “From 
Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adri- 
atic an Iron Curtain has descended across 
the continent.” And two decades are only 
a moment in the long sweep of history. 

During the intervening years major 
changes have taken place on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. A schism has developed 
within the Communist world. The Soviet 
Union has become the second greatest in- 
dustrial power. The Soviet people have be- 
gun to acquire a stake in the status quo, 
and after the missile crisis of 1962 the So- 
viet Union has come face to face with the 
realities of power and destruction in the 
nuclear age and has recognized the awesome 
fact that in the 20th century a war between 
great powers is a war without victory for 
anyone. 

The changes taking place within the So- 
viet Union and among the nations of Eastern 
Europe are at once a reality and a promise, 

Over time—and in a world of rapid and 
pervasive change the measurement of time 
is difficult indeed we may look forward to a 
comparable development within Communist 
China, a maturing process that will deflect 
the policies of Peiping from bellicose actions 
to a peaceful relation with the rest of the 
world. 

After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo. That was 
not our history and that is not our destiny. 
What we want to preserve is the freedom of 
choice for the peoples of the world. We will 
take our chances on that. 


WAR ON FAMINE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, to- 
day’s issue of the Washington Daily News 
earries a fine editorial “The War on 
Famine” discussing my proposal to use 
America’s productive capacity to alle- 
viate hunger in the world. 

I am especially pleased that the News 
studied the proposal carefully and com- 
ments on my suggestion of a Farmers’ 
Corps to help food-deficit countries in- 
crease their own production by using 
the varied tools and methods we have de- 
veloped in this country. 

The editor is right when he concludes 
that all our agricultural productivity 
could not stave off the world famine 
ahead—that we also must combine food 
assistance with know-how to stimulate 
production by the hungry nations them- 
selves. 

Our food can also be used to encourage 
population control measures and speed 
this second method of averting a food 
and population crisis. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the Daily News editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Jan. 31, 1966] 
THE War ON FAMINE 

Vietnam overshadows other issues at this 
time but Congress later in the session must 
come to grips with the combined problem of 
mounting hunger in the underdeveloped 
world plus a costly and wasteful agricultural 
policy here at home. 

Our food-for-peace program in the words 
of Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South Da- 
kota, is “an ingenious combination of self- 
interest and idealism.” Self-interest because 
it avoids storage charges on vast surpluses, 
idealism because it promotes the comfort- 
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ing feeling that we are relieving hunger 
abroad. 

But our surpluses are diminishing. The 
wheat stockpile has been reduced from 1,245 
million bushels in the 1957-61 period to 
something more than 800 million bushels as 
of today. A reserve of something over a half- 
billion bushels—a year’s domestic consump- 
tion—is considered essential to national 
security. 

Senator McGovern has legislation before 
Congress completely changing the shape of 
the farm-subsidy program. In brief he 
would take the wraps off production, have 
the Government buy the increased surpluses 
over national needs and give the food away 
abroad. He figures this wouldn’t cost any 
more than present subsidies which are 
designed to hold down production. 

But even Senator McGovern would admit, 
we think, that even top U.S. agricultural 
production could not feed the hungry 
world—couldn’t even stave off the 
world famine which soon is to be caused by 
the overproduction of human beings plus 
the underproduction of food. And even if 
we could produce the food, there aren’t 
enough ships to carry it. 

Then there is the book by two American 
agronomists, William and Paul Paddock, 
urging that foreign aid concentrate on in- 
creasing food production—instead of steel 
mills—in the “Hungry Nations.” They hold 
that our gifts of food do a disservice to the 
recipient nations by encouraging population 
growth which cannot be sustained. 

We think there is a lot to this argument, 
though there is not even a remote chance 
that the United States will withhold food 
from famine areas in any effort to regulate 
populations. And even if birth control pro- 
grams succeed beyond the wildest dreams, 
they cannot work fast enough to stave off 
disaster. 

There may be at least a partial solution, it 
seems to us, in one of Senator McGoverN’s 
propositions. He would set up an American 
organization along the lines of the Peace 
Corps, composed of retired farmers and 
other experts in modern agricultural meth- 
ods who would be willing to serve abroad for 
limited periods, teaching agricultural 
science. 

Senator McGovern is from a farm State. 
He was President Kennedy's food for peace 
administrator. He sees, as the hope for the 
world’s hungry peoples, fertilizers, pesticides, 
better tools, improved irrigation methods, 
hybrid seeds, farm-to-market roads, rural 
education. His arguments make a great 
deal of sense, as they concern both foreign 
aid and the domestic economy. They 
should get serious study before the end of 
this session of Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION ON 
THE TRAGIC WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the President has made his 
decision. In this time of crisis, he will 
have the support of Americans as he 
seeks an end to the tragic war in Viet- 
nam. I welcome especially his announce- 
ment of new initiatives in the United 
Nations. 

But obviously the resumption of bomb- 
ing in the North is not a policy. And we 
should not delude ourselves that it offers 
a painless method of winning the war. 

Our objectives in Vietnam can be 
gained only by what we do in the South— 
by what we do to show the people of that 
unhappy land that there is a difference— 
that this is their war—that the defeat of 
the Vietcong will lead to a better life for 
themselves and for their children. 
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And there are many indications that 
we have not yet even begun to develop a 
program to make these objectives a re- 
ality. Just as an example, the Washing- 
ton Star reported, on January 24: 

In Long An, one of Vietnam’s most fertile 
provinces, more than 85 percent of the peas- 
ant population are tenants. This land- 
ownership pattern may help explain why, 
despite a tremendous cost in lives and ma- 
terial, the war in Long An is no closer to 
being won that it was several years ago. 

* * * * * 


(Yet) the rice- rich heartland of the Saigon 
region and the upper Mekong Delta, linked 
together by Long An, remains the prize for 
which the war is being fought. Here, in less 
than 14 provinces, live almost two-thirds of 
the 15 million South Vietnamese. 
American military and civilian advisers agree 
there are more Vietcong than a year ago. 

Most important in Long An, however, gov- 
ernment and the mass of peasantry still seem 
to be on opposing sides. 

* * + = * 

Land is of such paramount importance 
here that the Vietcong allow only the land- 
less or very poor farmers to command guer- 
rilla units or qualify as party members. The 
provincial government's social order is the 
exact reverse. Most of the military officers, 
civil servants, and community leaders come 
from the landowning gentry. 

In the delta, out of 1.2 million farms, only 
260,000 are owner-operated * * Some 
8,000 rich Saigon families still are the big 
landowners. 


And the day before, the Washington 
Post told us: 

The village chief, a 35-year-old former 
Army officer named Do Hun Minh * * * ex- 
plained through an interpreter that only 
four village youngsters since the year 1950 
have been in high school. No youngster in 
the village has ever attended college. The 
Vietnamese Government continues to sup- 
port an exclusive educational system in a 
revolutionary war,” says (Richard) Burn- 
ham (the U.S. aid mission province repre- 
sentative). “All this is the preservation of 
privilege. It is madness and until it is 
changed most of our efforts will be mar- 
ginal,” Those other efforts * * * are con- 
siderable. USOM pumps about half a mil- 
lion dollars a year into Bienhoa (province), 
arranging for medical teams and technical 
assistance, and building dams, schoolrooms, 
a potable water system, an orphanage, three 
fish markets, two electricity systems. 

But knowledgable Americans here say that 
the Vietcong still offer the only outlet for a 
bright boy from the villages. The static 
nature of Sondong assures that there is no 
legitimate route out of the rice paddy. The 
rural children cannot be officers, administra- 
tors, or district chiefs. 


To such conditions, military action in 
the South or in the North is no answer. 
Military action is needed to allow social 
reform to take place. But if American 
soldiers are to fight and die to buy time 
for the Government of South Vietnam, 
that time must be used. 

It is absolutely urgent that we now act 
to institute new programs of education, 
land reform, public health, political par- 
ticipation—and that we act to insure 
honest administration. In my judgment 
the development and implementation of 
such a program would offer far more 
promise of achieving our aims in Viet- 
nam than any other steps we could 
take—including the bombing of the 
North. 
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As I have emphasized repeatedly, and 
I state again, our military effort will 
mean nothing if it is not followed by a 
successful pacification effort which in- 
spires the people of South Vietnam. 

But we have not yet made the effort 
necessary. 

We are spending far more on military 
efforts than on all the education, land 
reform, and welfare programs which 
might convince a young South Vietnam- 
ese that his future is not best served by 
the Communists. 

And the best talent and brains in our 
Government are focused far more on 
military action than they are on pro- 
grams which might help the people of 
South Vietnam—and in the long run, 
help our effort as well. 

This imbalance must change. 

For if we regard bombing as the answer 
in Vietnam—we are headed straight for 
disaster. In the past, bombing has not 
proved a decisive weapon against a rural 
economy—or against a guerrilla army. 

And the temptation will now be to 
argue that if limited bombing does not 
produce a solution, that further bombing, 
more extended military action, is the 
answer. The danger is that the decision 
to resume may become the first in a series 
of steps on a road from which there is 
no turning back—a road which leads to 
catastrophe for all mankind. That can- 
not be permitted to happen. 

As we move into this new phase of the 
war, the President will need the support 
and encouragement of the American peo- 
ple. To be effective, however, both the 
Congress and the citizens of this country 
will have to be kept fully informed about 
the actions of the United States and the 
developments in Vietnam. 

I believe he will have this support even 
where there might be some differences 
of emphasis or policy. This should be 
clearly understood in both Hanoi and 
Peiping. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 372) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I said in my state of the Union message 
this year that, We must change to mas- 
ter change.” 

Failing that, this Nation will surely 
become a casualty to the relentless tide 
of history. For in assessing our pros- 
pects, we must remember that mankind 
faces not one but many possible futures. 
Which future our children’s children en- 
joy—or endure—depends in large meas- 
ure on our ability to adjust to the needs 
of the times. 
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But change comes not of itself. Nei- 
ther the requirement for change nor the 
desire for change will see us through. In 
a complex world—growing more complex 
every year—only knowledge can keep us 
apace. 

We must achieve a better understand- 
ing of our environment and our place in 
that environment. 

We must continue to unlock the secrets 
of the earth below us, the sea around us, 
and the heavens above us. 

And we must intensify our search into 
the very meaning of life itself. 

It is not too much to say that every 
aspect of our lives will be affected by the 
success of this effort. The military and 
economic strength of our Nation, and the 
health, the happiness, and the welfare 
of our citizens all are profoundly influ- 
enced by the limits—and potentialities— 
of our scientific program. 

In the furtherance of this program, no 
organization, agency, or institution has 
had a more profound or lasting influence 
than the National Science Foundation. 
The establishment of this Foundation by 
the Congress, 15 years ago, was one of the 
soundest investments this Nation ever 
made. 

In the field of basic research, many of 
the major scientific breakthroughs of our 
time would have been impossible—or at 
the very least, much longer in coming— 
had it not been for National Science 
Foundation grants in the basic sciences. 

In the field of education, it is enough 
to say that more than half of all our high 
school teachers have now received vital 
refresher training through the Founda- 
tion’s education program. 

In the classrooms, the Foundation has 
played a major role in modernizing sci- 
entific curricula to make them responsive 
to our age. 

And in a more recent activity, the 
Foundation has launched a program to 
strengthen the science departments of 
many of our smaller universities 
throughout the Nation by providing new 
laboratories, modern equipment, and fel- 
lowships to promising graduate students. 

It should be emphasized that the role 
of the National Science Foundation is 
to aid, not to arbitrate. But through its 
aid—skillfully administered and intelli- 
gently applied—it has brought American 
science to a new level of excellence. 

This, the 15th Annual Report of the 
National Science Foundation, reflects 
another year of scientific growth and 
progress, and I am pleased to commend 
it to the attention of the Congress. It 
mirrors the past and illuminates the 
future. 

It is the story of change—to master 
change. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HovsE, January 29, 1966. 


REPORT ON AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ACTIVITIES — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 371) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
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was referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The record of American accomplish- 
ments in aeronautics and space during 
1965 shows it to have been the most suc- 
cessful year in our history. 

More spacecraft were orbited than in 
any previous year. Five manned Gemini 
flights were successfully launched. 

Our astronauts spent more hours in 
space than were flown by all of our 
manned spacecraft until 1965. Ten as- 
tronauts logged a total of 1,297 hours 42 
minutes in space. 

The five manned flights successfully 
achieved included a walk in space, and 
the first rendezvous between two manned 
spacecrafts. 

Ascientific spacecraft completed a 325- 
million-mile, 228-day trip to Mars. 
Mariner 4 thereby gave mankind its first 
closeup view of another planet. 

The Ranger series, begun in 1961, 
reached its zenith with two trips to the 
moon that yielded 13,000 closeup pic- 
tures of that planet. The entire Ranger 
series produced 17,000 photographs of 
the moon’s surface which are being 
studied now by experts throughout the 
world. 

Equally important were the contribu- 
tions of our space program to life here on 
earth. Launching of Early Bird, the first 
commercial communication satellite 
brought us measurably closer to the goal 
of instantaneous communication between 
all points on the globe. Research and de- 
velopment in our space program con- 
tinued to speed progress in medicine, in 
weather prediction, in electronics—and, 
indeed, in virtually every aspect of Amer- 
ican science and technology. 

As our space program continues, the 
impact of its developments on everyday 
life becomes daily more evident. It con- 
tinues to stimulate our education, im- 
prove our material well-being, and 
broaden the horizons of knowledge. It is 
also a powerful force for peace. 

The space program of the United 
States today is the largest effort ever 
undertaken by any nation to advance the 
frontiers of human knowledge. What we 
are discovering and building today will 
help solve many of the great problems 
which an increasingly complex and 
heavily populated world will face tomor- 
row. 

The year 1965—the year of Gemini, 
Ranger, and Mariner—is a brilliant pref- 
ace to the coming years of Apollo, sta- 
tions in space, and voyages to the planets. 
I have great pride and pleasure in trans- 
mitting this remarkable record to the 
Congress that, through its enthusiastic 
support, has made possible. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 31, 1966. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
in the chair). Is there further morning 
business? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have a 
short speech on section 14(b). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there is no 
further morning business, morning busi- 
ness is closed; and, under the unanimous 
consent agreement, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the pending questions. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 8 
(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion presently before the Senate is 
whether it will proceed to the considera- 
tion of H.R. 77, a bill which would repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Let us look at the record. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 laid 
down ceratin standards for a national 
policy toward union security clauses in 
collective bargaining agreements. It 
prohibits the closed shop in all industries 
in or affecting interstate commerce. It 
allows labor and management to nego- 
tiate agreements for what is known as 
the union shop—anyone may be hired, 
but all must join the union and remain 
in good standing after 30 days of employ- 
ment, at least until the termination of 
the contract. It allows another lesser 
form of union security agreement, the 
agency shop which does not require any- 
one to join a union, but does require as 
a condition of employment, that employ- 
ees pay to the union amounts equivalent 
to the initiation fee and dues paid by 
union members. 

The union shop, then, or some lesser 
form of it negotiated by labor and man- 
agement, was adopted as national policy 
because of its consistency with the gen- 
eral policy toward labor originally estab- 
lished by the Wagner Act. This policy 
was to grant recognition to a single union 
only, in each plant, company, or other 
unit, for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. Basically, Congress wished to 
avoid the disruptions of dual unionism, 
and establish single jurisdictions in dis- 
tinct crafts or separate shops. 

In return, the union was required by 
law to bargain collectively, without dis- 
crimination, for all employees in the 
unit, Every employee, whether a mem- 
ber of the union, or not, was entitled to 
gs gains obtained by collective bargain- 

g. 
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These are fine sounding words—logi- 
cal, orderly, consistent—words express- 
ing national policy, single unionism, ex- 
clusive jurisdictions, collective bargain- 
ing for the benefit of all. 

Section 14(b) is the not-too-well hid- 
den joker in the deck. 

National policy was nicely reaffirmed, 
and then someone left the barn door 
open, to allow State policy to supersede 
that of the Federal Government. 

Section 14(b) states: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a la- 
bor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or Territorial law. 


Section 14(b) allows the States and 
territories to modify our national labor 
policy if they choose to do so, in the di- 
rection of further limiting negotiated 
agreements requiring union membership. 

Basically, 14(b) is the opening wedge 
to denigrate organized labor. It has 
become a symbol; to organized labor it is 
the first true “gut” issue in years which, 
if not resolved favorably, could bring 
about a national right-to-work law; and 
to the fanatics of the rightwing, it is 
the shining symbol of a false freedom. 

On the surface, there is the National 
Right To Work Committee, founded in 
1955 by E. S. Dillard and Fred Hartley, 
a coauthor of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Under the surface are the disrupting 
whispers of the ignorant and ill-in- 
formed, the bigots and hatemongers. 

The battlelines are clearly drawn. 

With this blight, 14(b) off the statute 
books, we can direct our efforts toward 
progressive causes. The repeal of 14(b) 
will not bring back the closed shop, as 
some darkly hint, for that is specifically 
declared illegal in Taft-Hartley. The 
repeal of 14(b) will bring us back to our 
established national policy with respect 
to union security contracts, a policy we 
witlessly departed from in 1947. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
in his excellent book entitled “Labor and 
Public Interest,” stated with regard to 
right-to-work laws that he “used to ask 
my labor law classes a series of questions 
at the opening session of the course.” 

One question was: 


Are you in favor of or opposed to the right- 
to-work laws? 


Two out of three said they favored 
such laws. Then a later question was 
worded this way: 

If an employer and a majority of his em- 
ployees agree with respect to whether all 
employees should or should not become 
members of the union, should the govern- 
ment interfere, by law, with that decision? 


Two-thirds of the class said they 
would oppose such a law. 

Education apparently is the key to 
understanding. 

I believe that the Senate should have 
the opportunity to vote on this issue. I 
believe that we should put an end to 
the delaying tactics of those who oppose 
repeal. I declare myself firmly in sup- 
port of repeal, and will support every 
effort to gain that objective. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o' clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 31 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1966: 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard for promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

Capt. William B. Ellis. 

Capt. Douglas B. Henderson. 

Capt. Russell R. Waesche, Jr. 

Capt. Mark. A. Whalen. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer for 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier general 


Chaplain (Col.) Francis Leon Sampson, 
030951, U.S. Army. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment in the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
1211: 

To de major, Army Nurse Corps 

Zalesney, Nellie J., N1536. 

To be captain 

Pettet, Joseph D., O72196. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as professor of mechanics, U.S. Military 
Academy, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 4331 and 4333: 

Smith, Frederick A., Jr., 026494. 

The follow ing- named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in the 
grades specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3292: 


To be captain 
Russillo, Michael P., Jr. (MSC), 088307. 


To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 

Cutler, Richard A. (Inf), O98065. 

DeGiulio, Anthony P. (Armor), 096841. 

Gilligan, Francis A. (Inf), O97876. 

Glover, Alan F. (Arty), 099164. 

Gray, David T. (Arty), 087141. 

Moentmann Werner A. (Arty), 097236. 

Parker, John C. (Inf), 095146. 

Parker, Louis M. (Arty), O97777. 

Stewart, Jack C. (Arty), 098127. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3264, 3285, 3286, 3287, and $288: 

To be major 


Apostle, Ernest E., 01924828. 
Battenfleld, Kenneth B., 01922581. 
Baugh, Russell E., 0838046. 
Baxter, Daryle K., 0977453. 

Begin, Joseph J. P., 0967009. 
Bonifacio, Robert A., 01919372. 
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Carpenter, Paul E., 0955178. 
Chaulk, Kenneth G., 0981462. 
Dunham, Carl C., Jr., 01881170. 
Fehlow, Otto A., 01699949. 
Hucke, Dale E., 01919119. 
Hunt, Jim H., 02208512. 
Marsh, Todd S., 01924636. 
Moore, Joseph H., 0961506. 
Murray, John L., 01841569. 
Seymour, Joseph C., Jr., 01881201. 
Shealy, John R., 02014737. 
Van Der Like, Robert E., 01881204, 
Vassey, Lyman W., 02204583. 
Westling, Frank S., 01685600. 
To de captain 
Annette, Robert W., 04010218. 
Antross, Richard C., 05503779. 
Appel, Cyril W., 05701126. 
Arrington, Saul, 04005761. 
Baldwin, George R., 04044752, 
Beckworth, Hancel A., Jr., 05304294, 
Beyer, Robert J., 04018518. 
Bindrup, LaVere W., 04013760. 
Bingham, Robert E., 04024743. 
Blahna, Gary L., 04020975. 
Boatwright, Charles D., 04031036. 
Boddie, Raymond B., 05201110. 
Borgman, John D., 01930860. 
Bowdoin, Arthur C., 01939359. 
Brenner, James J., 04009768. 
Brofer, Duane R., 04031037. 
Buchalter, Richard E., 04006522. 
Carlisle, John C., 04017762. 
Cary, Richard G., 05505835. 
Charneco, Antonio R., 04028446, 
Colley, Walter T., 04074793. 
Coran, Johnny P., 04074249. 
Cressman, James L., 04032787. 
Dixon, Herbert M., 04009994. 
Espin, Howard E., Jr., 05700262. 
Farmer, Douglas H., 04006944. 
Farrell, Garrett B., Jr., 04044708, 
Fisher, Hugh M., 05304320. 
Fitzgerald, James F., Jr., 04029654. 
Fleming, Martin W., 05205518. 
Flewelling, Robert O., Jr., 02271042. 
Fluker, Thomas D., 04023851. 
Gallagher, William L., 04037391. 
Gassie, Herbert H., 04024958. 
Grainger, Harold A., 04067097. 
Gray, Robert R., 04031060. 
Hall, Burnis L., Jr., 04024592. 
Hansen, Ronald M., 04030143. 
Harris, Walter B., Jr., 01941161. 
Hornor, Jerry D., 05702823. 
Hull, Sammy K., 05404855. 
Jacob, John S., 04030815. 
Jolley, Charles A., 05302575. 
Jones, Isaac R., 04010305. 
Jones, William E., Jr., 04074609. 
Killam, John, 05305616. 
Knowles, Wallace O., 04016167. 
Kruchten, Russell J., 04061579. 
Ladebush, Robert E., 04063750. 
Lawler, Frank D., 04074512. 
Leach, Ercie J., 04009651. 
Leaf, George E., 04031156. 
Lehman, Ralph L., Jr., 04026863. 
Longino, Robert B., 04044586. 
Lowery, Richard H., 04005824. 
Lundy, James E., 04009522. 
McCarthy, John J., 05301538. 
McCaskill, John L., Jr., 04002580. 
McGee, William H., 05301892. 
McJunkin, Paul B., 04044280. 
McMillin, Richard D., 05503396. 
Moyer, Paul E., 05405208. 
Northridge, Henry R., 04084681. 
Parison, Louis J., 04037809. 
Parsons, Robert A., 04042596. 
Reed, James R., 04057570. 
Richardson, John C., Jr., 05304376, 
Richie, James F., 05405212. 
Ryan, Joseph D., 04037765. 
Scott, William L., 05400365. 
Shuler, Oscar L., 05304154. 
Skvorc, Paul A., 04063822. 
Steel, Patrick A., 04030951. 
Stone, Kenneth M., 04017567. 
Sulzer, Roger J., 04070821. 
Taylor, Leon B., 04000195. 
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Thompson, Charles H., Jr., 04002067. 
Thoreson, Oscar B., 05504037. 
Thrailkill, John R., 05302559. 
Tison, William C., 05301812. 
Turner, Edwin H., 04084552. 
Ulvenes, Thomas H., 04030765. 
Vanderbilt, Samuel J., 04063794. 
Vierra, Victor S., 05300037. 
Walker, Emmett L., 05002647. 
Williams, Herbert, 04032998. 
Wingate, Charles S., 04010759. 
Winzeler, Barry L., 04049716. 
Young, Laurence J., 04085604. 


To be first lieutenant 


Alley, James H., 05303417. 
Anderson, Raymond L., 05215565. 
Andrews, Roger L., 05403173. 
Archambault, Emile A., 02303728. 
Averett, Edward T., Jr., 05316803. 
Axelson, Gordon S., 05315186. 
Barnes, Dudley H., 05314731. 
Beal, Richard H., 05413578. 
Behan, James B., 05308579. 
Bennett, Clyde R., Jr., 05310214. 
Bond, Cecil W., Jr., 05214001. 
Box, Joe M., 05513489. 

Boyd, Wayne C., 05517125. 
Brady, Brian F. W., 05513801. 
Brandon, Eddie L., 05405636. 
Byrne, Peter C., 02305787. 
Clifton, Fred R., 02295493. 
Colson, Charles E., 05311873. 
Crisler, Herbert T., 05505271. 
Crone, George R., 05411882. 
Date, Kenneth K., 05800345. 
Davis, Myron D., 05314366. 
Dinger, Raymond L., 05517949. 
Dowdle, Marion W., 05307841. 
Dunning, David G., 05310742, 
Dunning, Martin V., ITI, 02312824, 
Erickson, James M., 05515127. 
Fields, Joyce F., 05406054. 
Finley, Dennis K., 05218417. 
Forgach, Peter A., 05300515. 
Furtado, William J., 05012499. 
Gallegos, Luis E. A., 05312132. 
Gamble, William R., 05825021. 
Gervasini, Richard C., 05210390. 
Giffin, John G., 05517113. 
Gomez, Augustine, 05403918. 
Goodwin, Warden W., 02315821. 
Greer, Robert W., III, 05316880. 
Hall, James M., Jr., 04070129. 
Harrell, Richard F., 05311956. 
Hicks, Bobby R., 05412991. 
Holland, Robert L., 05707568. 
Hubbard, Harvey H., Jr., 05410882. 
Hunt, James P., 05409171. 
Isaacson, Harold G., 055167383. 
Jones, Richard G., 05316925. 
Kalanges, James G., 05513774, 
Kalloch, Ronald B., 02295043. 
Katholi, William D., 05213356. 
Kauffman, Robert R., 05205248, 
Kelly, Patrick J., 05405634. 
Kreidler, Robert F., 05214697. 
Kretschmar, David A., 05011481, 
Kupiszewski, Robert B., 05309870. 
Landry, Lester J., Jr., 05410621. 
Lax, Robert E., 05300546, 
Leaphart, Daniel A., 05313450. 
Lee, Chester L., 05412566. 
Limbaugh, George E., 05216216. 
Lindsay, Robert S., 05405442. 
Lunday, Donald E., 05307106. 
Luster, Stephen, 05314464. 
Manupella, Richard A., 05405888. 
Matson, Donald F., Jr., 05516270, 
Maurie, Weldon P., 05213249. 
McCaskill, Horace Jr., 05316950. 
Metts, Lewis B., Jr., O53 13905. 
Meyers, Marvin J., 05010008. 
Micol, Victor E., Jr., 02297039. 
Miller, Paul L., 05218476. 

Miller, Ward A., 05513323. 
Moore, Walter B., 05413932. 
Mosley, Artis B., Jr., 05411819. 
Neuwien, Reginald A., Jr., 05314793. 
Nixon, Howard T., 05220362. 
Noyes, Garrett R., 05007715. 
O'Donnell, Paul L., 05009638. 
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Old, Lenard A., Jr., 05212662. 
O'Neill, Richard T., 05217037. 
Pipia, John F., 02318157. 
Prince, Carroll O., 05408522. 
Pynes, Russell G., Jr., 05409863. 
Quick, Errol A., 05517934. 
Quinn, Robert L., 05311047. 
Radlinski, David L., 05214213. 
Rigby, Carlos K., 05705651. 
Rowzee, Fred R., Jr., 05406028. 
Schneider, Daniel P., 05510963. 
Schultz, Dale M., 05515296. 
Shindler, Melvyn, 05313989. 
Slye, William T., Jr., 02311191. 
Smith, Jack H., 05413415. 
Smith, Jimmy P., Jr., 02287772. 
Smith, John M., 05514349. 
Snelgrove, Larris M., 05316601. 
Stanard, James R., 05530355. 
Tinder, William F., 05310350. 
Vande Hei, Richard P., 05516510. 
Wahlbom, David M., 05406037. 
Walden, John W., 05315298. 
Waltrip, Lee A., 05516261. 
Watkins, John A., 05405582. 
Weiss, Olgierd J., Jr., 05007799. 
Wolfe, Ralph R., 05215061. 
Wood, Dallas C., 05409607. 
Woodward, James K., 05413507. 
Worsham, Kenneth P., 02282432. 
To be second lieutenant 
Ahern, Michael B., 05534180. 
Aune, Lawrence E., 05414292. 
Ausel, James E., 05227045. 
Baucum, Tommy A., 05415870. 
Boggess, William W., Jr., 05224259. 
Bohnak, Anthony J., 05531408. 
Bradford, James C., Jr., 05319425. 
Carlson, James R., 05320127. 
Chubb, William A., 05316432. 
Clark, Ray K., 05321758. 
Cleavenger, Carl M., 05416376. 
Coyner, William L., 05208954. 
Dean, Charles M., 05406453. 
Dent, DeWitt R., 05310196. 
DePalo, William A., Jr., 05414546. 
Doyle, David E., 05318484. 
Felis, Owen J., 05409822. 
Glendening, Michael J., 05709137. 
Goddu, Lionel R., 05709179. 
Gogolkiewicz, Richard C., 05218809. 
Gosz, John P., 05530771. 
Hartzog, William W., 05319186. 
Hatmaker, Ray G., 05317845. 
Hill, Frederick L., Jr., 05320580. 
Holder, Bobby D., 05406824. 
Holtslag, Joseph F., 05017053. 
Huggins, Ansel L., Jr., 05311988. 
Johnson, Lawrence G., 05320331. 
Johnson, Thomas E., 05217999. 
Jones, Boyd A., 05017627. 
Jones, Lee M., 05316691. 
Jones, Melvin D., 05321952. 
Kellum, Charles C., Jr., 05415255. 
Kem, Howard E., 05530225. 
Kincheloe, Lawrence R., 05709683. 


Koenigsbauer, Herbert E., Jr., 05009733. 


Leide, John A., 05205238. 

Long, George M., 05318370. 
MacDonald, Donald J., 05220773. 
MacNab, Craig C., 05406978. 
Maddox, Raymond N., 02305095. 
Mallett, Walter A., 05415000. 
Martin, William O., 05318722. 
Maybee, Joseph W., 05209255. 
McGrath, John, 05017238. 
McLaughlin, Robert E., 05406106. 
McNamara, James C., 05323645. 
McNealy, John R., 05007940. 
Mix, David J., 05012411. 

Moran, John R., 05020818. 
Mountz, Robert E., ITI, 05530137. 
Muldoon, James J., 05215322. 
O’Brien, Thomas J., Jr., 05221469. 
Ocker, Donald A., 05415867. 
Perkins, Richard N., 05017264. 
Pierson, John C., 05319281. 
Plaza, Bernard S., 05010993. 
Pokras, Richard M., 05215373. 
Pollard, Royce E., 05318245. 
Porter, Don C., 05221517. 
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Rives, Charles M., III, 05316760. 
Rosson, Allen K., 05414847. 
Rucker, James S., 05223392. 
Rutland, Jackie E., 05322010. 
Sarantakes, John E., 05414775. 
Sasser, Howell C., 05875348. 
Schroeder, James M., 05016884. 
Slayton, A. G., 02314431. 
Steuer, Charles E., 05221506. 
Tugwell, Tyler, 05321866. 
Vesser, Thomas F., 05317579. 
Walker, Herbert A., 05215854. 
Wallace, Thomas L., 05414317. 
Westfall, Grover D., 05321726. 
Whaley, Benjamin F., Jr., 05317730. 
Williams, Gerald P., 05517870. 
Worley, Patrick T., 05321727. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, 
and 3311: 


To be major, Dental Corps 
Flenniken, Melville E., 02270458. 
To be major, Medical Corps 
Benson, Jack O. 
Rapmund, Garrison, 05003235. 


Romsey, Elliott J., 05003391. 
Steinkruger, Verlyn W., 02289122. 
To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Barker, Shirley S., N5202419. 
Barnes, Ivie E., N805005. 
Cash, Eleanor K., N2314279. 
Cote, Joan C., N804890. 
Gorman, Carole A., N902113. 
Guttendorf, Gertrude P., N901985. 
Horan, Mary T., N902686. 
Jackson, Hester M., N804016. 
Johnson, Calalfra E., N2295240. 
Kizer, Eleanor M., N902443. 
Lassiter, Marion E., N901909. 
McGraw, Lillie M., N902540. 
McIntyre, Denise P., N5407078. 
Rodriguez-Rosa, Carmen L., N5826001. 
Segura, Maria, N2295410. 
Souza, Mavis G., N901867. 
Spencer, Violet P., N901675. 
Stevens, Barbara A., N902825. 


To be captain, chaplain 


Hansen, James E., 02300188. 
Thompson, James G., 05203935. 
Walker, Norman G., Jr., 05312656. 


To be captain, Dental Corps 


Duffey, Horace H., 02289424. 
Ellis, Herman B., 05315811. 
Heitman, Kenneth L., 05518107. 
Hess, Richard D., 05518936. 
Luther, Wallace W., 05216815. 
Mulvihill, Leo C., Jr., 05220046. 
Paré, Henri A., 05013446. 
Pommert, Charles J., 05220073. 
Summitt, William W., 02300510. 


To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 

Corps 

Dancheck, Leonard H., 04070157. 

To be captain, Medical Corps 

Bell, Gerald T., 05408959. 

Bogard, Francis H., 01888157. 

Fearnow, Ronald G., 05217727. 

Graham, Paul A., 05219983. 

Gunter, Charles A., 05416015. 

Gutierrez, Jorge R., 05015043. 

Hansen, George H., 04066410. 

Kessler, David, 05015322. 

Oglesby, James E., 04058542. 

Price, Dudley R., 05200426. 

Roth, Alan E., 05525160. 

Smith, David E., 05214966. 

Vernick, Jerome J., 05212840. 

Warren, George, ITI, 05303464. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 


Christ, Charles E., 02289717. 
Simon, Thomas J., 04059115. 
Taylor, Edward J., Jr., 05001949. 
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To be captain, Women’s Army Corps 
Veach, Eva M., L1020061. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 

Van Dervort, Judith A., M 2305247. 

To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 

Boddie, Julia A., N5411399. 

Butkins, Marianne J., N2306900. 

Carson, Amelia J., N5411499. 

Clemons, Annie R., N5411539. 

Courts, Dorothea A., N5411331. 

Ellingsworth, Jane E., N5411493. 

Gately, Margaret E., N2306865. 

Greeve, Kaywood E., N5220628. 

Kuntz, Mary K., N3123012. 

Lincoln, Lenore A., N5411299. 

Lobody, Mary E., N2318120. 

Marshall, Vanessa A., N2316266. 


To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 
Badami, James A., 05009853. 
Boyko, Harry M., 05214795. 
Broxton, Robert R., 05311588. 
Eaton, William K., Jr., 05311774. 
Harvey, James R., 05010317. 
Hemmer, William J., 05517815. 
Novinger, John F., 02320357. 
Sawyer, Ben M., Jr., 02280039. 
Wagner, Balfe R., 05513886. 
To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Anderson, Carl J., 05511564. 
Beckham, Carl N., 05311676. 
Courtenay, David G., 02308637. 
Fowler, David L., 05410306. 
Hunsaker, Ronald T., 05706692. 
Kelley, Hubert A., 02302235. 
Morrison, John B., 05218406. 
Trick, George J., 02310344. 
To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 
Botard, Robert W., 02314494. 

To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 
Hendry, Lois A., L2295750. 

Ramsay, Claudia G., L5302027. 

To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Boudreau, Lorraine J., N5417342, 
Druzgal, Maria J., N5227266. 

Edwards, Carolyn L., N5319682. 
Ferrari, Lois M., N5417201. 
Kleman, Donna L., N5417204. 
Mercer, Lynne E., N5709094. 
Olson, Charlotte M., N5519437. 
To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Barrett, Richard, A., 05222551. 
Coble, George T., Jr., 04059855. 
Conway, John W., 02310460. 
Punderburk, Fred L., 02313382. 
Giblin, Daniel E., 05709185. 
Hoefer, Rufus S., 05516371. 
Libby, Glidden N., 05516872. 
Pleasants, James L., 02315702. 
Stockmoe, Lyle D., 02308867. 
Wright, Frederick L., 05532092. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Emmons, Mary A., L2314108. 

Fincher, Betty H., L2317064. 

Kephart, Judith G., L2316126. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 2106, 3283, 
3284, 3286, 3287, 3288 and 3290: 

Caskey, William A. Hoxie, Ferman C. 
Cigal, Paul A. 05421227 
Davis, Geoffrey V. Weber, Wallace N. 
Horrell, Ronald L. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant under the provisions of 
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title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 


3283, 3284, 3286, 3287 and 3288: 


Akos, William J., 05713373. 
Arko, Anthony. 

Atkins, Noble J., Jr. 

Bingel, Charles A., 05535524. 
Brown, James M., 05232000. 
Buckley, Daniel J., Jr. 

Cain, Eugene F. 

Carter, James C. 
Chadbourne, Terry L. 
Christenson, Nels L. 


Cooper, Stephen B. 
DeJong, Robert V., Jr., 05535731. 


Dinicolantonio, Louis J., 05023767. 


Dombrowsky, Dale A. 

Doub, John E. 

Duvall, Howard M., III. 
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Floyd, John T., Jr., 05023045. 
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Helfman, Howard L., 05021233. 
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Hendry, Frank T., Jr., 05328425. 
Hudson, Douglas H. 

Hurt, Ronald W. 
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Johnson, Neil A., 05536547. 
Kenyon, Richard J., 05536082. 
Kresse, Alfred L., Jr. 

Lemaster, David J., 05535737. 
Lesh, Newton D., II, 05536159. 
Lum, David A., 05713427. 
Maher, Thomas R., 05016169. 
Marks, Paul N., Jr., 05230151. 
Marwitz, Walter J., 05022590. 
Medellin, Phillip L., 05418223. 
Mitchell, Warren E., 05713383. 
Moore, Russell I., 05421079. 
Morris, John W. 
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Radosevich, Wilbert J., 05535393. 
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Aaronson, Alvin D., FR44791. 
Ablett, Kenneth L., PR45678. 
Abreu, Ralph C., FR64778. 
Acker, Lewis F., Jr., FR28507. 
Acker, William P., FRS0262. 
Adamo, Joseph, FR28449. 
Adams, Aaron, FR45691. 
Adams, Charles E., FR27110. 
Adams, Christo S., Jr., FR28493. 
Adams, Michael J., FR24934. 
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Agre, Oscar W., Jr., FR25357. 
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Anderson, Richard L., FR45358. 
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Atherton, Thomas L., FR53192. 
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Aycock, David L., FR45645. 
Azinger, Ralph S., FR45680. 
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Barbour, Ralph E., FR30302. 
Barner, Almer L., Jr., FR53219. 
Barnes, Fred D., FR45692. 
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Barnes, James C., FR45042. 
Barnes, Jere L., FR24912, 
Barnett, Earl S., III. FR45298. 
Barnhart, Herbert C., FR45739. 
Barnhill, Robert J., FR28514. 
Barr, James L., FR30558. 
Barron, Douglas R., FR44620. 
Barry, Robert P., FR74147. 
Bartlett, Jack R., FR45724. 
Barton, Donald W., FR23268. 
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Bibo, John J., FR27827. 
Bierman, Donald J., FR25364. 
Bigoness, Donald A., FR45394. 
Binder, Ralph V., FR30306. 
Bingham, William P., FR23274. 
Biondo, Samuel A., FR53101. 
Bird, Ronald A., FR27089. 
Birge, Thomas W. C., FR45499. 
Bishop, Manley P., FR45163. 
Bittner, Howard A., FR44819. 
Bixby, Kenneth E., Jr., FR20112. 
Blackman, Lawrence H., FR74152. 
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Blais, David E., FR27060. 
Blakeslee, William M., FR28554. 
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Blankfield, William H., Jr., FR28461. 
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Bowles, George A., Jr., FR45110. 
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Bowles, Lamar D., FR30355. 
Boyd, Warren J., FR27823. 

Boyd, William B., FR24291. 
Boykin, Vernon M., FR45071. 
Boyne, Walter J., FR30577. 
Bracken, Vernal L., FR50464. 
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Bradshaw, Buddy M., FR45124. 
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Buchanan, James N., 'FR45402. 
Buckley, Rene J., FR44895. 
Buehler, Paul W., FR48883. 
Buhrow, Robert E., FR45028. 
Bulger, Joseph A., Jr., FR23283. 
Bullard, Nathaniel G., FR23982. 
Bullers, Joseph W., Jr., FR45126. 
Bullock, Robert M., Jr., FR53207. 
Bultmann, Edward H., Jr., FR24007. 
Bunker, Robert A., FR44837. 
Burch, Donald R., FR30595. 


Burgener, Gerald E., 

Burkard, Richard K., FRA 5684. 
Burke, Kelly H., Jr., FR27107. 
Burkholder, William R., FR24086. 
Burklund, John 8., FR64951. 
Burnette, Richard J., FR64875. 
Burney, George D., FR30414. 
Burns, Curtis M., FR27067. 
Burns, Dale L., FR28479. 
Burns, Donald R., FR44702. 
Burns, Joe H., FR64920. 
Burns, Roland J., FR30367. 
Buroker, Harold E., FR45493, 
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Burrus, Edward P., Jr., FR53132. 
Burton, Allie B., Jr., FR42495. 
Bustin, Richard J., FR44726. 
Butler, Clinton C., FR4A5477. 
Butler, Nelson C., FR49423. 
Butler, Robert A., FR44666. 
Buttelmann, Henry, FR30297. 
Byrne, Joseph H., FR45102. 
Byrne, Ronald E., Jr., FR27821. 
Cadou, John E., FR45269. 

Cady, David A., FR24297. 

Cain, Lloyd N., FR45290. 
Caldwell, Walter F., FR45457, 
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Calhoun, Caryl W., FR45002. 
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Callaway, Edward P., FR24621. 
Calloway, Vern D., Jr., FR55847. 
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Cameron, Lyle W., FR23634. 
Cameron, Theodore D., FR64943. 
Campbell, James W., FR45677. 
Campbell, Louis D., FR45245. 
Campbell, Richard H., FR27817. 
Campbell, William E., FR27051. 
Campello, Robert, Jr., FR45209. 
Cantrell, Wayne E., FR27068. 
Carey, Gerald J., Jr., FR23288. 
Carey, Robert L., FR30466. 
Carley, Curtis N., FR27792. 
Carlone, Robert A., FR23289. 
Carlson, Eric W., FR23985. 
Carlton, Ernest L., FR27794. 
Carmichael, Douglas W., FR44621. 
Carmichael, John C., FR44871. 
Carpenter, James, FR53183. 
Carpenter, James O., FR30307. 
Carpenter, John A., FR30416. 
Carr, George L., FR45255. 

Carr, James L., FR44738. 

Carr, Joe W., FR28063. 

Carson, John C., III. FR30487, 
Carter, Henry F., FR23290. 
Carter, Joel K., Jr., FR71885. 
Carter, Mark L., FR45566. 
Carter, Paul D., FR45653. 

Case, Robert O., FR30456. 
Case, Ted K., FR30559. 

Cash, James H., FR27043. 
Casity, Archie, FR53229. 
Casmus, Mark A., FR24961. 
Castaldo, Thomas W., FR30292. 
Castleman, Floyd D., FR44910. 
Cavenee, James F., FR44655. 
Caviness, Kenneth L., FR45310. 
Cawley, Terance E., FR 64918. 
Chaffee, Leon H., FR45447. 
Chamberlin, Alton E., FR44970. 
Chapman, Albert E., Jr., FR 27049. 
Chapman, Vinna B., FR 45650. 
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Cheatham, Daniel W., Jr., FR24029. 
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Chervenak, John P., FR28575. 
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Ching, Herbert H. Q., FR45227. 
Chisum, Silver C., FR44687. 
Christensen, Dale C., FR28044. 
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Church, Stephen A., FR45374, 
Churchill, Louis L., FR23295. 
Cillo, Anthony R., FR45207. 
Cirelli, Daniel P., FR44762. 
Cirrito, Joseph F., FR53125. 
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Clark, Norman J., FR27075. 
Clausen, George G., FR24929. 
Clay, Ted N., FR24898. 
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Cling, Dean E., FR44749. 
Clouser, Robert E., FR64904. 
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Cobb, Truman E., FR44940. 
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Compton, Harold C., FR44748. 
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Conaway, Lawrence Y., FR27061. 
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Conner, Doral G., FR44879. 
Conover, John C., FR23299. 
Conroy, Robert B., FR45649. 
Convery, Thomas E., FR45083. 
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Cook, Douglas J., FR30359. 
Cook, Jack A., FR45428. 

Cook, Jack W., FR23300. 

Cook, James R., FR45560. 

Cook, Jetty R., FR45090. 

Cook, Peyton E., FR22142. 
Cooke, Charles A., FR30572. 
Cooke, Ernest V., Jr., FR30390. 
Cooke, Robert G., FR30298. 
Coon, Richard D., FR28069. 
Cooper, Byrum W., FR24867. 
Cooper, Vernon R., FR30481. 
Cooper, William L., Jr., FR30299. 
Coppinger, Joseph H., Jr., FR45538. 
Coppock, Edward T., FR44969. 
Copus, Ray H., FR44881. 

Cord, Robert A., FR45612. 
Cornell, Bobby D., FR30325, 
Corya, Richard L., FR45246. 
Cosner, Wendell E., FR23302. 
Cosper, James H., FR44740. 
Costa, Antone R., FR28058. 
Constantino, Charles V., FR44634. 
Cotter, Daniel J., FR28446. 
Cottrell, Charles R., Jr., FR44861. 
Cottrell, Paul F., FR45594. 
Couch, Darrell V., FR45165. 
Coverdale, Robert F., FR27081. 
Covington, James D., FR64954. 
Covington, Richard E., FR24020. 
Cragin, John R., FR26616. 

Craig, Samuel C., FR44904. 
Craig, Thomas J., FR44947. 
Craine, Robert L., FR23304. 
Cramer, William P., FR30272. 
Crandall, Paul H., FR45485. 
Cranshaw, Robert J., Jr., FR45613. 
Creamer, Tyson H., FR45458. 
Creighton, Arthur F., Jr., FR45150. 
Cresap, Edward R., FR24839. 
Crews, Albert H., Jr., FR44741. 
Crist, Neal S., FR45366. 

Crites, Alan F., FRA 4582. 
Crittenden, Charles R., Jr., FR44552. 
Crocco, Joseph P., FR22151. 
Crocker, Hobart N., Jr., FR45003. 
Crosby, George R., FR64889. 
Crosby, Mary L., FR27083. 

Cross, Carleton G., FR45303. 
Cross, Ernest J., Jr., FR45045. 
Crow, William B., FR45004. 
Crumbliss, James J., FR45075. 
Cruz, David R., FR27571. 

Cude, Jack G., Jr., FR44804. 
Cullen, Joseph F., FR45239. 
Culp, James W., FR27072. 
Cummings, Duane R., FR30358. 
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Cutlip, Harry S., FR30303. 
Dahle, Virgil L., FR28064. 
Dahler, Donald L., FR45322. 
Daigle, Joseph G., FR44600. 
Daily, Paul J., FR45636. 

Dain, James W., Jr., FR 28535. 
Dalton, Donald B., FR44862. 
Dambrosio, Delfin V., FR44798. 
Damon, Thomas D., FR45296. 
Danbom, Rudy I., FR44850. 
Danforth, Paul F., FR45446. 
Daniels, Edward E., FR23310. 
Daniels, Herman B., Jr., FR45531. 
Dannewitz, Edwin A., FR45423. 
Darcangelo, Arcan M., FR28450. 
Daugherty, Gordon V., FR45037. 
Daugherty, Lewis S., FR30314. 
Daugherty, Robert G., Jr., FR45430. 
Daughtry, George D., FR64928. 
Davidson, John, FR24302, 
Davidson, Morris L., FR44643. 
Davidson, William H., FR27802, 
Davidson, William H., FR30413. 
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Dorris, Theodore E., FR28559. 
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Salziger, Roy E., FR30377. 
Sample, William H., FR30479. 
Saunders, James W., Jr., FR25369. 
Saunders, Kenneth L., FR53204, 
Sawhill, Robert R., Jr., FR24101. 
Saxer, Richard K., FR23507. 
Schaefer, Henry P., FR44661. 


Scharlock, Edward A., Jr., FR45732. 


Schenk, Samuel G., FR30348. 
Schipke, Donald C., FR53092. 
Schipull, Gerald R., FR45668. 
Schlagal, Robert C., FR23959. 
Schmidt, Donald L., FR27561. 
Schmidt, Edwin V., Jr., FR 23966. 
Schmidt, Herman C., FR44789. 
Schneider, Donald F., FRA 4780. 
Schneider, Joe D., FR44717. 
Scholten, Gerrit J., FR44803. 
Schrader, George D., FR55093. 
Schramm, Joseph V., FR 24908. 
Schrank, Wilburn R., FR 27035. 
Schrimsher, William F., FR64906. 
Schroeder, John K., Jr., FR27090. 
Schrontz, Wallace A., FR44778. 
Schulstad, George L., FR44639. 
Schultz, Ernest G., FR23511. 
Schultz, Robert A., FR25644. 
Schumacher, Donald E., FR45238. 
Schuppe, Kenneth A., FR30446. 
Schwartz, Douglas M., FR27088. 
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Sciotto, Sam R., Jr., FR74278. 
Scoggins, Merle F., FR45076. 
Scott, Burtis W., FR27793. 
Scott, Horace L., Jr., FR44606. 
Seale, Forrest D., FR45365. 
Seaman, Walter J., FR44731. 
Seaton, Paul W., FR44577. 
Seaver, Maurice E., Jr., FR27099. 
Secord, Mack D., FR28543. 
Seggerman. Bernard G., FR49440. 
Selden, Jack K., Jr., FR28546. 
Sell, John R., FR23514. 

Selph, Clayton L., FR71888. 
Senechek, Robert, FR53106. 
Sensabaugh, Gerald R., Jr., 45474. 
Sermon, Thomas D., FR24073. 
Sestak, Joseph G., FR30278. 
Seufert, William S., FR26603. 
Seyfarth, David R., FR74279. 
Seyfried, Lawson L., FR45518. 
Seymour, Francis J., FR64903. 
Seymour, William R., FR27799. 
Shaffer, William R., FR45139. 
Shamsie, Sahid C., FR30300. 
Shankles, James M., FR45205. 
Sharp, James M., Jr., FR23956. 


Shaughnessy, Thomas R., FR30515. 


Shaw, Otis D., FR49557. 

Shaw, Ronald G., FR23516. 
Shawler, Wendell H., FR53107. 
Shearer, Lowell E., FR27038. 
Shearon, James T., FR23644. 
Sheehan, Dennis T., FR64914. 
Sheehan, Richard J., FR44943. 
Sheffold, William G., FR44682. 
Shelgren, Robert N., FR 23517. 
Shelton, Ray D., FR53174. 
Shepard, James J., FR53163. 
Shepherd, Reginald H., FR44732. 
Sherer, John F., FR44859. 
Shields, William L., Jr., FR23518. 
Shildt, Robert A., Jr., FR44619. 
Shine, Francis M., FR27808. 
Shipps, Harrold S., Jr., FR49558. 
Shissler, Charles E., FR24067. 
Shofner, Robert W. J. L., FR44860. 
Shorack, Theodore J., Jr., FR45670. 
Short, James E., FR30410. 
Shortt, Albert, FR53228. 

Shortt, Gilbert E., ITI, FR53171. 
Shrum, Samuel E., FR27849. 
Sidereas, Arthur L., FR45157. 
Sigman, Richard G., FR45740. 
Simmons, Harry J., FR45508. 
Simmons, Raymond C., FR23519. 
Simmons, Walter B., Jr., FR45491. 
Simonet, Kenneth A., FR23521. 
Sims, William, FR74281. 
Singleton, Thomas R., FR30381. 
Sitz, Werner C., FR30373. 
Sjaastad, Gerald D., FR23522. 
Skaggs, James L., FR44673. 
Skantze, Lawrence A., FR23523. 
Skillings, Donald E., FR44678. 
Skinner, Ivan D., FR28483. 
Skinner, Paul E., FR30324. 
Skipper, Edward E., FR45108. 
Skiscim, Anthony M., FR45198. 
Skogerboe, Arvid N., FR44733. 
Slater, Robert T., FR27085. 
Sleeper, Drew C., FR30589. 
Slight, Richard B., FR45018. 
Smart, Ford H., FR30331. 
Smathers, Paul E., FR24018. 
Smith, Allan C., FR78263. 
Smith, Earl H., FR44808. 

Smith, Edwin L., FR23645. 
Smith, Enyard E., FR45399. 
Smith, Fendrick J., Jr., FR27039. 
Smith, George L., FR30283. 
Smith, Gerald H., FR30285. 
Smith, Harry F., Jr., FR44882. 
Smith, Howell W., FR44568. 
Smith, Irvin J., FR44942. 

Smith, James H., FR23526. 
Smith, Jerold F., FR45367. 
Smith, Jimmy L., FR23527. 
Smith, Laun C., Jr., FR45176. 
Smith, Niles F., FR28523. 

Smith, Richard J., FR45456. 
Smith, Robert C., FR53091. 
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Smith, Roy B., FR23528. 
Smith, Thomas C., FR24964. 
Smith, Thomas C., FR30328. 
Smith, Welda A., FR45389. 
Smith, William A., FR23529. 
Smith, William G., FR28472. 
Smith, Wiliam J., FR45019. 
Smock, Don M., FR44992. 
Smyth, Robert T., FR23530. 
Snodgrass, Clyde W., FR23531. 
Snow, Clayton C., FR24955. 
Snyder, Richard E., FR45492. 
Sokol, Joseph P., FR44897. 
Somers, Joyce E., FR28499. 
Sonnett, Robert, FR44629. 
Sonnier, Lucien O., FR45744. 
Sooy, Charles E., FR44995. 
Sorrel, Marcial, III, FR45689. 
Sorrentino, Michael L., FR23532. 
Sousa, George A., FR64944. 
Spaeth, Carl D., FR44658. 
Sparks, Raymond L., FR44590. 
Sparks, Richard J., FR30527. 
Spencer, James H., Jr., FR26598. 
Spencer, James O., Jr., FR44919. 
Spencer, Robert E., FR44669. 
Spillers, William R., FR45536. 
Spitzer, Benjamin L., FR53212. 
Sprague, Roger L., FR45582. 
Spruill, Dameron R., FR28533. 
Squire, Richard, FR44802. 
Stadsklev, Glenn H., PR23957. 


Stafford, Herman C., Jr., FR27062. 


Stafford, Thomas P., FR23534. 
Stahl, David W., FR27079. 
Stanley, A. D., FR45100. 
Stanley, Richard C., FR27042. 
Staubs, Harry L., FR53185. 

St. Clair, James H., FR27840. 
Stedmaa, Thomas W., FR45266. 
Steele, David E., FR45460. 
Steele, Eugene W., FR28049. 
Stefanou, Stephen, Jr., FR30432. 
Stegman, Ralph L., FR26622. 
Stein, Theodor T., Jr., FR30556. 
Stellini, Edward, FR27838. 
Stephenson, Cary D., FR45204. 


Stephenson, Claude D., Jr., FR24072. 


Sterling, Thomas J., FR45475. 
Stevens, Clarence J., FR44989. 
Stevens, Donald W., FR45349. 
Stevens, Merrill D., FR30574. 
Stevens, Richard D., FR28033. 
Stevens, Robert E., FR64957. 
Stevens, Roger L., FR45513. 
Stewart, James E., FR30463. 
Stewart, John R., Jr., FR30584. 


Stewart, Robert B., Jr., FR64925. 


Stewart, Robert D., FR45540. 
Stewart, Robert L., FR45033. 


Stidnick, Wesley C., Jr., FR30335. 


Stiles, Charles S., FR45291. 
Stinson, Ronald A., FR28583. 
Stockbridge, V. M., Jr., FR45259. 
Stockstill, Richard M., FR44698. 
Stone, Herbert H., FR45055. 
Storch, Charles, FR28553. 
Stouffer, Myron E., Jr., FR23022. 
Stout, William R., FR45467. 
Stow, Lilburn R., FR27801. 
Strain, Hugh R., FR44680. 
Stratton, Charles B., FR24284. 
Streett, James K., FR23539. 
Stripling, Howard E., FR45569. 
Strom, Elmer L., FR27044. 
Strong, Lowell M., FR24889. 


Studabaker, William A., FR23541. 


Student, Joseph J., PR53128. 
Suggs, Jack W., FR24891. 

Suits, Harlan E., FR27562. 
Sullivan, Richard L., FR27056. 
Sullivan, William P., FR28569. 
Suskin, Herbert J., FR28059. 
Swanson, Raymond W., FR30342. 
Swanson, Stanley R., FR23543. 
Swarts, James C., FR24290. 
Swatek, John F., FR45031. 
Sweeney, Charles F., FR44923. 
Sweeney, Sue L., FR44597. 
Sweet, Cyrus B., III. FR2491. 
Sweet, Wayne A., FR24077. 
Swick, Eugene J., FR53196. 


Szanyi, William L., FR43221. 
Szemere, Frank I., FR45249. 
Tacke, Raymond L., FR23545. 
Tague, Wendell C., FR45623. 
Tallman, Olive H., II. FR23546. 
Tanguy, Robert B., FR23547. 
Tanner, Bobby J., FR74293. 
Tanner, John D., FR28497. 
Tansley, Frank J., FR30332. 
Tate, Royce D., FR45480. 
Tatem, Gladwin W., FR30405. 
Taylor, Arthur K., FR23992. 
Taylor, Doyle J., FR45698. 
Taylor, Eugene T., FR28584. 
Taylor, Harry K., FR27036. 
Taylor, Jack H., Jr., FR44868. 
Taylor, John B., FR64893. 
Taylor, Llewelyn M., Jr., FR28458. 
Taylor, Robert B., FR45466. 
Taylor, William T., Jr., FR45247. 
Teal, Tom A., FR45648. 
Templeton, Marlin E., FR45412. 
Ternes, Eugene R., FR30406. 
Terry, Billy W., FR30426. 

Terry, George H., Jr., FR44883. 
Thayer, John T., FR45707. 
Thelander, Albert H., FR44931. 
Thomas, Andrew H., Jr., FR53155. 
Thomas, Austin K., FR30433. 
Thomas, Everett L., Jr., FR30522. 
Thomas, James D., FR45627. 
Thomas, John P., FR23624. 
Thomas, John P., FR26626. 
Thomas, Michael D., FR30308. 
Thomas, Stover B., FR45237. 
Thomas, Tyler, FR30505. 
Thomas, William C., FR53202. 
Thompson, Don L., FR45302. 
Thompson, James S., Jr., FR30516. 
Thompson, James L., FR26624, 
Thompson, John P., FR24102. 
Thompson, Ralph H., FR64814. 
Thompson, Ralph T., FR46741. 
Thor, Robert M., FR24926. 
Thornber, Richard W., FR30603. 
Thornton, Bobby W., FR64947. 
Thurnau, Gerald S., FR23986. 
Tipping, Henry A., FR44782. 
Tobey, Bruce M., FR45391. 
Tobin, John J., FR30551. 
Tollerud, Gordon D., FR44978. 
Tolsma, Charles S., FR53230. 
Toma, Joseph S., FR25946. 
Tomaino, Vincent J., Jr., FR28068. 
Tomchesson, Teddy J., FR45079. 
Tomlinson, Frank J., FR45722. 
Tomlinson, Oscar F., FR30267. 
Tompkins, Richard D., FR64939. 
Torres, Eduardo G., FR28379. 
Toth, Karl J., PR30593. 
Townsend, William R., FR44681. 
Toyama, Stanley I., FR45228. 
Trabucco, Jack C., FR44630. 
Trant, Collie D., FR53080. 
Travis, Harrell K., FR44756. 
Trayer, George T., FR45570. 
Trego, Carl E., FR44696. 
Tresemer, Gary L., FR45241. 
Tripp, Russell C., PR45614. 
Trochta, Joseph F., FR45441. 
Troske, Erwin E., Jr., FR23552. 
Tryling, David G., FR45465. 
Tsouprake, Peter, FR45448. 
Tucker, Leon R., FR30422. 
Turco, Francis S., FR45344. 
Turek, Richard J., FR44838. 
Turner, David W., FR44813. 
Turner, Theodore C., FR64898. 
Tuttle, Donald L., FR28046. 
Tynan, John E., FR64891. 
Tyson, Newby C., FR44816. 

Uhl, Charles W., FR25363. 
Umstead, James W., FR45219. 
Underwood, John D., FR28053. 
Ungvary, Stephen J., Jr., FR 28598. 
Urich, Reily E., FR44842. 

Vaeth, Sylvester L., FR45020. 
Vallejo, Adam C., FR30455. 
Vanaman, Albert V., Jr., FR30528. 
Vance, Alonzo A., Jr., FR 45050. 
Vandenberg, Duane E., FR30364. 


January 31, 1966 


January 31, 1966 


Vandergriff, B. O., II, FR45281. 
Vanmeter, Robert L., FR74298. 
Vanvliet, Howard E., FR45027. 
Varble, Thomas A., FR24927. 
Vasiliadis, Charles C., FR53233. 
Vaslef, Nicholas P., FR44829. 
Veghte, James H., FR30568. 


Velarde, Servando J., Jr., FR44893. 


Vickery, Robert C., FR44561. 
Villa, Richard G., FR53096. 
Vincent, Maurice G., FR30569. 
Vining, Robert W., FR23557. 
Viscarra, Raymond M., FR30586, 
Vise, Bernard, FR24277. 

Vito, Carmine A., FR69715. 
Vizzini, John F., FR45708. 
Vogel, Paul E., FR45476. 

Voiis, Cecil C., FR45213. 
Vollmer, Iver C., FR44996. 

Volz, William M., FR24951. 
Voss, John E., FR45312. 

Vowell, John M., FR45571. 
Wachtel, Jack P., FR30295. 
Waddell, Ralph D., Jr., FR27828. 
Wadsworth, Harry F., FR44840. 
Wagner, John L., FR28054. 


Wainwright, Ewell D., Jr., FR27833. 


Walden, Emmett S., Jr., FR28486. 
Waldrop, William T., FR23558. 
Walker, Charles G., FR45056. 
Walker, Melvin K., FR24299. 
Walker, Thomas M., FR26619. 
Walker, William O., FR45401. 
Waller, Robert E., FR44907. 
Walls, Ernest S., FR45182. 
Walls, John B., FR45444. 
Walsh, Daniel O., FR64921. 
Walsh, Richard A., III. FR22372. 
Walter, Harold J., FR45021. 
Walter, Thomas A., FR44922. 
Walters, Robert O., FR30588. 
Walthall, Eugene, Jr., FR30438. 
Walton, John W., FR44569. 
Ward, George E., Jr., FR45731. 
Ward, George M., PR45392. 
Ward, James W., Jr., FR45703. 
Ward, John F., FR45120. 
Wareing, Richard B., FR24960. 
Warner, William A., FR23158. 
Warren, James C., FR53097. 
Watkins, James A., FR28462. 
Watkins, William T., FR56044. 
Watson, Cleveland B., FR45035. 
Watson, Norman F., FR30590. 
Watson, Richard K., FR44892. 
Watson, William J., PR44551. 
Watson, William T., FR30347. 
Watt, Thomas M., FR45453. 
Waugh, James G., FR30598. 
Waugh, William R., FR44918. 
Way, James H., FR45362. 
Weaver, Donald E., FR45128. 
Webb, Carl R., FR23562. 

Webb, George T., FR45501. 
Webb, James C., FR27037. 
Webb, Richard E., FR74303. 
Webber, Leon B., FR23971. 
Weber, James W., FR28478. 
Weber, Kenneth D., FR53087. 
Webster, Carl R., FR53180. 
Webster, Sherman L., FR23564. 
Weed, Gordon H., FR24169. 
Weigle, Raymond V., FR30451. 
Weinkle, Robert K., FR45629. 
Weissgarber, Martin, Jr., FR26606. 
Welch, Jasper A., Jr., FR24042. 
Welch, Jerry L., FR45200. 
Welkom, Jerome G., FR30282. 
Wells, Patrick G., FR30340. 
Welsh, Leland M., FR23565. 
Wentzler, Herman L., FR26608. 
West, Henry M., FR23566. 
Westbrook, Donald E., FR22378. 
Westbrook, Herman G., PR44737. 
Westfall, Jack D., FR45541. 
Weston, Harold E., FR30530. 
Wheeler, James M., FR45393. 
Whitaker, Benjamin M., FR24868. 
Whitaker, Robert M., FR44550. 
White, Edward H., II, FR23567. 
White Franklin M., FR45097. 


Whitehead, Cliff M., FR45137. 
Whitehead, Kenneth L., FR45553. 
Whitener, James A., FR30399. 


Whitford, Lawrence W.., Jr., FR28501, 


Whittenberg, James E., FR45242, 
Whittier, Lebaron, FR28589. 
Wichmann, Dewitt J., FR4415. 
Wicker, Arthur R., FR45602. 
Widney, James H., FR45342. 
Wiese, William A., FR28492. 
Wight, Robert C., Jr., PR45162. 
Wilcoxen, Russell J., FR44649, 
Wilder, William J., FR53211. 
Wilkins, Ramon C., FR30392. 
Wilkinson, Albert L., FR45095. 
Willer, Phillip M., FR28565. 
Williams, Alton C., FR28534. 
Williams, Billy J., FR64901. 
Williams, Bruce R., FR30309. 
Williams, Conrad I., FR27086. 
Williams, David R., FR30523. 
Williams, Edwin L., Jr., FR24938. 
Williams, Ployd C., FR24687. 
Williams, George C., FR44722. 
Williams, Nelson N., Jr., FR24160. 
Williams, Nolan P., FR30435. 
Williams, Robert C., FR44841. 
Williams, Thomas P., FR28065. 
Williamson, Donald N., FR23570. 


Williamson, Harry W., Jr., FR53188. 


Williamson, Vernon C., FR45084. 
Willis, Howard G., FR53105. 
Willner, William R., FR44810. 
Wilson, Glen R., FR30575. 
Wilson, James R., FR44770. 
Wilson, Robert W., FR28510. 
Wilson, Thomas H., FR28047. 
Wilson, William H., FR64874. 
Wilson, William J., FR27102. 
Winchell, Gerald J., FR44981. 
Winchester, Ruger W., FR28048. 
Winger, Robert F. C., FR23571. 
Wingerson, Richard C., FR24037. 
Winne, Clinton H., Jr., FR23572. 
Winter, Norman M., FR45166. 
Winters, Donald E., FR45129. 
Wise, Lucien D., FR26625. 
Wittenberg, Carl P., FR28471, 
Wittevrongel, Donald M., FR30529. 
Wolfe, Alan E., FR27814. 

Wong, Richard J. C., FR45229. 
Wood, Ansel L., FR30440. 

Wood, John T., FR24010. 


Woodcock, Herbert A., Jr., FR74306. 


Woods, Jerry K., FR44787. 


Woodward, James W., Jr., FR23573. 


Woodward, Robert D., FR23574. 
Worman, Wallace D., FR45600. 
Wortman, Joseph B., FR44985. 
Wren, Harry L., Jr., FR45625. 
Wrenn, Eugene L., Jr., FR45283. 
Wrentmore, John W., FR45622. 
Wright, Gary G., FR53206. 
Wright, George R., FR53 194. 
Wright, John C., FR44869. 
Wright, Monte D., FR2 7795. 
Wright, William J., FR 28228. 
Wuerz, Albert H., Jr., FR24693. 
Wunderlich, Dorotha N., FR 28580. 
Wylam, John F., FR45500. 
Yanchek, William, FR45644. 
Yankle, Daniel R., FR45535. 
Yates, James E., FR44694. 
Yates, Ralph A., FR28496. 
Yeager, Ronald E., FR45516. 
Yon, Kenneth W., FR45041. 
York, Charles A., FR26620. 
York, Leland A., FR44768. 

Yost, William R., FR44592. 
Young, David D., FR23575. 
Young, Durwood D., Jr., FR23965. 
Young, Edward D., FR27092. 
Young, Frank R., III. FR24004. 
Young, Sam P., Jr., FR24928. 
Young, Virgil L., FR53184. 
Youree, Charles D., Jr., FR23576. 
Yow, Frank L., Jr., FR53158. 
Yuen, Donald J., FR45591. 
Zaring, Harlan G., FR53217. 
Zehring, Robert A., FR45617. 
Zeigen, Robert S., FR45539. 
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Zetena, Maurice F., FR45252. 
Zevin, Sandy A., FR64959. 

Ziluca, Paul G., FR30326. 
Zimmerman, Donald R., FR45232. 
Zinkan, Gerald W., FR44692. 
Zippel, Irving, FR24542. 
Ziskovsky, Robert W., FR30341. 
Zoeller, August J., FR53114. 


major 
Akins, Gerald H., FR64319. 
Barstad, Stuart E., FR48674. 
Bell, Roscoe E., FR55182. 
Boyd, William A., FR55181. 
Burkey, Wayne L., FR48681. 
Calkins, Raymond J., FR48550. 
Campbell, John J., FR48683. 
Carr, Richard, FR48666. 
Davis, Jefferson E., Jr., FR56417. 
Demott, James M., FR48673. 
Egigian, Robert S., FR64321. 
Greenwalt, Arthur E., Sr., FR48677. 
Griffin, James H., FR64324. 
Heide, Edwin G., FR55178. 
Houseman, Harry E., FR48684. 
Huhn, Donald W., FR64322. 
Illingworth, Ralph S., FR48678. 
Keeney, Charles D., FR64316. 
Kopelke, William F., Jr., FR55183. 
Krause, Theodore C., FR64328. 
Lang, Neunert F., FR32436. 
McCaughan, Charles E., FR48668. 
McGowan, John J., FR32437. 
Milbrath, Earl W., FR48687. 
Mullin, Hugh J., FR48680. 
O'Leary, Cornelius P., FR55180. 
Parker, Archie R., Jr., FR64317. 
Patterson, Allen J., FR82197. 
Reider, Charles W., FR48663. 
Richards, Byron L., Jr., FR64314. 
Rickards, James P., FR64325. 
Robins, Paul L., FR64326. 
Rodell, Jeremiah J., FR48689. 
Ross, Chester W., FR48665. 
Roy, Calvin W., FR64327. 
Schroder, Peter C., Jr., FR48688. 
Shannon, Robert J., FR64323. 
Sheppard, Henry S. G., FR64315. 
Sloan, Robert A., FR48676. 
Spencer, Henry L., FR48685. 
Strausser, Charles W., FR64318. 
Stuller, Joseph F., FR48679. 
Tagg, Lawrence V., FR48686. 
Viise, Michael G., FR55179. 
Walker, Willie L., FR48671. 
Wayne, Robert J., FR48664. 
Williams, Thomas M., Jr., FR64320. 
Wilson, James F., Jr., FR48672. 
Wolfe, Neil F., FR56416. 
Young, William B., FR48667. 


regular major 


Axline, John W., FR69729. 
Barrett, John W., FR96392. 

Beck, William A., FR31938. 
Beckmann, Charles H., FR55857. 
Beddingfield, George W., FR31919. 
Beers, Kenneth N., FR76362. 
Beyer, Charles K., FR62915. 
Bopp, Raymond K., FR59584. 
Bradley, Edwin M., FR59549. 
Brandlin, Frederick R., FR32330. 
Calvert, John H., Jr., PR'75755. 
Cargill, Louis H., FR64209. 
Carroll, Mark G., Jr., FR62492. 
Chester, Daniel A., FR31920. 
Coltman, Charles A., Jr., FR55859. 
Cooper, Kenneth H., FR63056. 
Cottle, Kenneth E., FR71116. 
Dewitt, Harvey J., FR54942. 
Doppelt, Fredrick F., FR66019. 
Dunnihoo, Dale R., FR64208. 
Eddy, Donald D., FR59582. 
Edmunds, Frank E., Jr., FR76363. 
Enders, Lawrence J., FR55762. 
Farmer, Robert A., FR63402. 
Fidone, George S., FR62247. 
Finkel, Stanley, FR76424. 

Fisher, Donald G., FR70877. 
Floyd, John, FR29888. 


1615 


Chaplains selected for promotion to regular 


Medical officers selected for promotion to 


1616 


Foster, Richard S., FR62493. 
Foster, William L., FR59473. 
Hagood, Clyde O., Jr., FR51566. 
Halki, John J., FR320380. 

Hart, Joseph B., FR32340. 
Hazlehurst, John L., FR56549. 
Heiser, Ervin W., FR32344. 
Higgins, Warren H., Jr., FR49680. 
Hoch, John R., FR63054. 
Johnston, Glen P., FR32336. 
Kawasaki, David M., FR76426. 
King, Dana G., Jr., FR29877. 
Klebanoff, Gerald, FR29889. 
Knudsen, Kermit B., FR59706. 
Komrad, Eugene L., FR29882. 
Kovar, Charles E., FR55860. 
Lancaster, Malcolm C., FR32334. 
Langford, Orville L., FR59548. 
Lawson, William J., FR'76234. 
Ledbetter, Edgar O., FR51565. 
Lindberg, Evan F., FR59944. 
Macleod, Gordon C., FR31957. 
Malvin, Harry H., FR32352. 
Mantle, Donald N., FR63055. 
Martin, Neil D., FR59583. 
Mayhew, Clifford L., FR32349. 
McBain, John K., FR51568. 
MclIndoe, Darrell W., FR32348. 
McPhaul, John J., Jr., FR32345. 
Merwin, Charles F., FR32341. 
Moore, Donald M., FR31952. 
Moroney, John D., FR29878. 
Mosher, Don T., FR55736. 
Nardulli, Peter A., FR76529. 
Nyborg, Lester P., FR78211. 
Pecot, Joseph B., Jr., FR31922. 
Peterson, Ralph E., FR31939. 
Petri, Kenneth E., FR78112. 
Phillippi, Paul J., FR49682. 
Portelli. Felix R., FR59550. 
Powsner, Henry J., FR31934. 
Rasch, James R., FR54941. 
Rhoades, Everett R., FR32031. 
Rhoads, John C., FR3 1928. 
Rockwood, Charles A., Jr., FRg 1926. 
Ross, John D., FR55855. 

Rue, Nelson B., Jr., FR 59945. 
Ryan, Thomas J., FR 32328. 
Schneider, Robert A., FR 59946. 
Seidel, Donald R., FR55909. 
Shields, Thomas F., FR55856. 
Silberman, Irwin A., FR7 7569. 
Smith, Robert N., FRZg 2032. 
Smith, Robert R., FR59947. 
Stanford, William, FR82251. 
Thompson, Alfred L., Jr., FR59472. 
Tierney, Ralph C., FR29886. 
Wamsley, James R., FR31960. 
Whitaker, Harry A., Jr., FR59471. 
Wiltsie, David S., FR62491. 
Winget, Burke L., FR32335. 
Woodhead, David M., FR54943. 
Yanity, Eugene J., FR61144. 


Medical Service officers selected for promo- 
tion to regular major 
Adkins, William L., FR32479. 
Architect, Louis H., FR49036. 
Ball, Jack W., FR49045, 
Beaber, William H., FR49039. 
Buchsbaum, Alan L., FR49052. 
Burke, William E., FR25343. 
Chamlis, Elbert R., FA25688. 
Culbertson, James B., FR49046. 
Delrosario Lawrence, FR49037. 
Hadley, Neil B., FR26669. 
Holmgrain, Floyd H., Jr., FR32480. 
Kaye, George A., FR32477. 
Kilby, Edgar G., FR27581. 
McLain, George H., Jr., FR25352. 
McPhee, Jack C., FR49051. 
Neubrand, William G., FR29335. 
Powers, Thomas E., FR49029. 
Stiling, Stewart E., FR32482. 
Thomas, Horace D., FR55347. 
Trimble, Ralph A., Jr., FR49042. 
Tustison, Donald F., FR49048. 
Urquia, Alfred P., FR76265. 
Wagner, Donald B., FR28004. 
Werley, Leroy D., Jr., FR49041. 
Winstead, Maurice G., FR49044. 
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Dental officers selected for promotion to 
regular major 
Basse, Adolph F., FR32586. 
Birmingham, Fredrick D., FR56163. 
Browning, James D., FR69745. 
Burke, Casper H., FR51579. 
Christen, Arden G., FR59720. 
Clark, William J., FR56390. 
Clement, Rober* J., FR59487. 
Daugherty, George I., II. FR64231. 
Fenex, Guy W., FR69746. 
Furman, Terence H., FR62821. 
Greer, George T., FR59490. 
Heupel, Edwin M., FR49709. 
Hull, Caleb A., FR51577. 
Hungerman, Paul J., FR59488. 
Jividen, Glenn J., FR78118. 
Joffre, Roch R., FR79254. 
Jones, James P., FR59719. 
Kiser, George C., FR56552. 
Klinger, Roger E., FR54946. 
Kopezyk, Raymond A., FR62822. 
Kuebker, William A., FR78119. 
Leslie, James C., FR71125. 
Marano, Philip D., FR55875. 
McFee, Conrad E., FR70373. 
Mulligan, Patrick J., FR55737. 
Newman, Robert M., FR64230. 
Parkel, Charles O., Jr., FR59956. 
Phillips, Homer L., FR56047. 
„Bernard F., FR71126. 
Roche, William C., FR 29467. 
Sheneman, Jack R., FR 29468. 
Smith, William R., FR49707. 
Solinski, Robert T., FR59491. 
Strunk, Robert E., FR77575. 
Sutherlin, Robert R. H., FR29303. 
Wade, William M., Jr., FR59957. 
Wellner, Charles R., FR59489. 
Willarson, Kenney L., FR78120. 


Nurses selected for promotion to regular 

major 
Alena, Virginia M., FR28016. 
Armstrong, Elsie M., FR49724. 
Bagley, Irene C., FR28018. 
Bakken, Elvira C., FR56388. 
Byrnes, Mary J., FR32449. 
Citro, Marian L., FR54955. 
Cochran, Gladys I., FR32453. 
Cook, Marjorie, FR32597. 
Dorsey, Belle E., FR27549. 
Dove, Olive Y., FR32448. 
Edmonds, Ruth E., FR27657. 
Eisele, Pauline A., FR26659. 
Epperson, Crystal N., FR55220. 
Frost, Nelda V., FR59965. 
Garbett, Rosemary, FR64246. 
Gibbens, Patsy L., PR82322. 
Gillette, Winnifred E., FR51378. 
Goetz, Elizabeth M., FR32460. 
Graham, Sarah N., FR26668. 
Henrici, Patricia L., FR55823. 
Jackson, Elender E., FR64247. 
Jones, Daphana J., FR82338. 
Jordan, Sara G., FR63412. 
Kapel, Lillian T., FR51377. 
Keeley, Margaret R., FR54954. 
Landers, Jacqueline J., FR55221. 
Lydon, Phyllis L., FR32457. 
McMahon, Mary A., FR5 1379. 
Moran, Helena E., FR 32459. 
Oniel, Florence W., FR32452. 
Parrish, Lillian H., FR32600. 
Parton, Veda G., FR27545. 
Pickett, Natalie A., FR28017. 
Pipas, Nancy A., FR59964. 
Powers, Joan R., FR62927. 
Pulliam, Ann N., FR64248. 
Ross, Mcorgaret H., FR27548. 
Schuelke, Mary J., FR55927. 
Seymour, Joanne, FR32598. 
Snavely, Joyce M., FR55876. 
Sofferis, Irene L., FR32596. 
Sones, Betty J., FR70386. 
Stapleton, Rita A., FR27658. 
Steffel, Marilyn L., FR29659. 
Strait, Elsie T., FR32447. 
Thomas, Georgia M., FR56172. 
Vino, Jane M., FR55385. 
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Warner, Mary C., FR56389. 
Wells, Lyndoll L., FR25771. 


Veterinary officers selected for promotion to 
regular major 
Gisler, Donald B., FR51128. 
Heidelbaugh, Norman D., FR56483. 
Homme, Paul J., FR51127. 
McCully, Robert M., FR56482. 
Pope, Robert E., FR51131. 
Robinson, Farrel R., FR59561. 
Smith, Richard E., FR51126. 
Williams, Joe T., FR51130. 
Yarbrough, George M., FR51125. 


Biomedical sciences officers selected 
promotion to regular major 

Andersen, Harold R., FR49045. 
Buckeridge, Francis A., FR25351. 
Collins, Julia E., FR32475. 
Dominguez, Abel M., FR32481. 
Dowell, Frank H., FR25348. 
Garrett, Dean A., FR32478. 
Lunstrum, Russell R., Jr., FR49038. 
Maykoski, Robert T., FR55344. 
Mixson, Marion H., Jr., FR25349. 
Nicholas, Nicholas C., FR45304. 
Robertson, William J., FR49040. 
Schindler, Doris H., FR51396. 
Siefarth, Ernest H., FR55345. 
Stuckman, Lorraine E., FR32474. 
Wilson, Myrl E., FR29337. 


Second lieutenant to first lieutenant 


Abate, Joseph D., FR82631. 
Adams, Alfred P., FR69871. 
Adams, Lee A., FR69872. 
Adinolfi, Jerry D., Jr., FR69873. 
Ahmann, Gerald L., FR69874. 
Ahnert, John O., Jr., FR75891. 
Alberter, Barry M., FR75892. 
Alexander, Charles R., 82687. 
Allbee, Thomas D., FR77883. 
Allburn, James N., FR69875. 
Allen, Harry R., Jr., FR69876. 
Allen, Ulysses S., FR69877. 
Allen, Wayne L., FR82638. 
Allen, William B., FR76159. 
Alley, Clinton D., FR70815. 
Almy, David B., FR70764. 
Anderberg, Michael R., FR69878. 
Anderer, Albert M., FR69879. 
Anderson, Dale L., FR69880. 
Anderson, Leslie B., III, FR69881. 
Anderson, Ralph L., Jr., FR82643. 
Andrews, Dennis A., FR75893. 
Anway, Mark D., FR69882. 
Arceneaux, John F., FR69883. 
Ardern, William E., FR69884. 
Armistead, Glenn W., FR75330. 
Arnold, Richard L., ITI, FR69885. r 
Arthur, Hayward B., FR83225. 
Ashby, Melvin L., FR75894. 
Aspelin, Erkki B., W., FR69880. 
Atha, Lewis E., FR75590. 
Avary, Donald D., FR75895. 
Avenell, Jerry J., FR75890. 
Ayers, William C., FR69887. 
Bachman, Laurence D., FR75801. 
Bacon, Roger D., FR75337. 
Bacot, Raymond E., FR75550. 
Bacue, Ralph H., FR69888. 
Bailey, Samuel, Jr.. FR75551. 
Baker, Garry L., FR75897. 
Baker, Phillip J., FR81428. 
Baker, Wayne R., FR69889. 
Balan, Douglas G., FR75338. 
Balcom, Keith W., FR77505. 
Baldwin, John F., FR73472. 
Ball, Wiliam J., FR69890. 
Balston, Curtis B., FR75552. 
Barber, Russell E., FR71173. 
Barnes, George L., FR69891. 
Barnum, James R., FR70817. 
Barr, Allen E., FR70353. 
Barrett, Francis L., FR69892. 
Barry, William A., FR69893. 
Barth, Ronald G., FR70705. 
Bartlett, Byron, FR69894. 
Bassham, James H., FR75479. 
Bates, Richard E., FR75898. 
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Batten, Edward R., FR73473. 
Battin, John J. W., FR 75389. 
Bauer, Frederick C., FR69805. 
Baughman, Richard W., FR7 7201. 


Bazerque, Betrand H., III, FR82653. 


Bearce, Neil R., Jr., FR'75597. 
Beauchemin, A. E., III, FR69890. 
Beck, Brian E., FR75899. 

Beck, Jerry E., FR'75340. 

Beck, William J., III. FR70818. 
Bellotte, John E., FR69897. 
Benedict, Horace E., FR71174. 
Bennett, Thomas A., FR75598. 
Berdan, Richard L., FR83208. 
Berg, Phillip M., FR'75600. 
Bergstrom, Paul E., FR75482. 
Bermingham, Paul B., FR76101. 
Bernet, Darrel D., FR82658. 
Berry, George E., FR75900. 
Berry, Larry D., FR75553. 
Bianco, Arthur J., FR70767. 
Bielinski, Barry T., FR69899. 
Bigley, Michael F., FR75901. 
Binder, Nancy R., FR76162. 
Bird, Allen L., FR75902. 

Bird, Alvin D., FR'75603. 
Birkhead, Roy F., FR71175. 
Bischoff, Stuart C., FR70762. 
Bishop, Charles L., FR82661. 
Black, Frank A., FR69900. 
Blackledge, Michael A., FR70819. 
Blackmon, Norman V., FR82665. 
Blair, Robert L., FR3128524. 
Bliden, Victor J., FR69901. 
Blizzard, Clarence, Jr., FR82667. 
Blumstein, Richard B., FR75903. 
Bochnik, Walter J., FR75904. 
Bock, Michael D., FR69902. 
Bodnar, James J., FR69903. 
Boeck, David J., FR69904. 
Bogaert, James R., FR69905. 
Bolton, Richard W., FR70820. 
Bolton, Walter B., FR75344. 
Boone, Martin N., FR82673. 
Boring, Robert L., FR75905. 
Borinski, George E., Jr., FR7 7885. 
Borland, Melroy, FR69900. 
Borling, John L., FR69907. 
Bornzin, Grant O., FR69908. 
Buselly, Shirley E., III. FR75900. 
Boswell, Edward T., FR69909. 
Boswell, William H., FR80140. 
Bouchard, John S., FR69910. 
Bowers, Bruce G., FRB26 75. 
Bowers, Jerry K., FR69911. 
Bowers, Michael J., FR70768. 
Bowmaster, Robert W., FR 75907. 
Boyd, Alfred A., Jr., FR69912. 
Boyd, Billy E., FR82677. 

Boyd, Thomas G., FR75908. 
Bracher, Phillip E., FR82678. 
Bradshaw, Michael F., FR69913. 
Brady, William R., FR75345. 
Breckenridge, Robert A., FR69914. 
Bredvik, Gordon D., FR69915. 
Brenci, Robert L., FR69910. 
Brittenham, Harry M., II, FR69917. 
Britton, Delford G., FR75910. 
Broman, Kenneth E., FR69918. 
Bromiley, William R., FR7 7507. 
Brook, Harley J., FR78283. 
Brooks, James B., FR69919. 
Brothers, Walter L., FR7 5554. 
Brower, George, FR75911. 
Brown, Anthony K., FR75346. 
Brown, Donald L., FR75347. 
Brown, Kyle E., FR76163. 
Brown, Richard M., FR69920. 
Brown, Ronald, FR75348. 
Browne, Ivar F., FR75912. 
Brownell, Thomas F., FR82683. 
Browning, Alan D., FR76164. 
Browning, William M., Jr., FR69921. 
Brudno, Edward A., FR'78285. 
Brunsman, Robert W., FR75913. 
Bryan, James B., III, FR82681. 
Bryant, Courtney S., FR75914. 
Bryant, William F., Jr., FR69923. 
Buckingham, James A., FR75915. 
Buckner, Richard P., FR75349. 
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Bunker, Park G., FR69924. 
Bunze, Victor F., FR'70769. 
Burchette, Jerry E., FR82683. 
Burgess, Robert D., FR75910. 
Burita, Robert, FR70770. 
Burnell, John C., III, FR69920, 
Burns, Jerome T., FR79300. 
Burns, Joe L., FR69925. 

Burton, Michael L., FR75610. 
Bush, Charles V., FR69927. 
Butler, Jimmie H., FR69928. 
Butler, Norman R., FR82696. 
Butt, James S., FR69929. 
Butterfield, Douglas H., FR69930. 
Buus, Vyrgil D., FR75927. 

Byrne, David N., FR69931. 
Byrne, Kenneth E., FR77262. 
Byron, George V., FR69932. 
Cabuk, Joe G., Jr., FR69933. 
Caggiano, Mich R., Jr., FR82699. 
Callan, James M., Jr., FR75555. 
Callin, Grant D., FR69934. 
Campbell, Richard S., FR82702. 
Candelori, George, FR70821. 
Cardell, Robert F., FR75918. 
Cardile, Frank, FR'70771. 
Cardoza, Thomas J., FR69935. 
Carey, Donald A., FR69936. 
Carlen, Clark D., FR77263. 
Carlson, Thomas O., FR69937. 
Carmichael, Maurice A., FR82709, 
Carnes, Chapin P., FR69938. 
Carpenter, Myron B., Jr., FR75919. 
Carr, Richard J., FR77889. 
Carroll, John R., FR70822. 
Carter, Rodger L., FR75920. 
Caruana, Patrick P., FR69939. 
Cary, Bryan S., FR69940. 
Chalfant, James B., FR76212. 
Chamberlain, Peter W., FR75921. 
Champagne, Alice I., FR 75351. 
Chandler, George E., FR7 7890. 
Chaney, Peter J., FR 70823. 
Chapman, Gerald P., FR69941. 
Chapman, Stephen H., FR70 772. 
Chastain, Clifton H., FR75556. 
Chelland, Eugene J., FR83210. 
Christensen, John L., FR82719. 
Christensen, Robert C., FR71069. 
Christianson, John W., FR82720. 
Christy, Michael T., FR69942. 
Chubaty, Andrew R., FR69943. 
Churchill, Ross W., FR75352. 
Cindric, Thomas E., FR73475. 
Clark, Roger D., FR69944. 

Clark, Thomas E., FR69945. 
Clark, Wilbur H., FR75615. 
Clavin, John R., FR69946. 
Clement, Paul A., FR76165. 
Clements, Robert M., FR70773. 
Close, Jay G., FR82722. 

Coates, Joseph L., FR69947. 
Cochran, Robert K., Jr., FR75922. 
Cohen, David L., FR75353. 
Coleman, Hugh O., Jr., FR69948. 
Collins, Gerald M., FR'75923. 
Combs, Richard R., FR77801. 
Comfort, Gary C., FR70824. 
Conant, Henry C., FR69949. 
Conaty, Thomas P., Jr., FR83227. 
Conn, Frederick J., III, FR82729. 
Connor, George B., FR75557. 
Cooke, Willis R., FR82730. 
Cooper, Gerald R., FR75924. 
Cooper, Horace J., FR82731. 
Cooper, John R., FR75354. 
Cornell, William P., FR75925. 
Covello, Ronald J., FR76100. 
Cowder, James R., FR69950. 
Cowherd, William R., FR78007. 
Cox, Artemus J., Jr., FR77260. 
Cox, Joseph J., Jr., FR69951. 
Crandall, Craig L., FR75920. 
Crawford, Jessie K., FR83211. 
Crawford, Ralph, FR75927. 
Cheasy, James K., FR70774. 
Crone, John E., FR82737. 

Chook, Gary J., FR76167. 
Culbertson, Bryant P., FR69952. 
Curley, Michael C., FR75558. 


Czahor, Raymond E., FR82740, 
Dail, Danny E., FR75559. 

Daily, Joseph C., FR 75358. 

Dake, Terrence L., FR69953. 
Dale, Joseph J., FR 69954. 

Dale, Robert R., Jr., FR75928. 
Dallenbach, Donald D., FR82742. 
Daipiaz, Philip M., FR76168. 
Dalton, John C., FR82743. 

Daly, Gerald J., FR7 6354. 
Danhof, Richard H., FR7 0626. 
Daniels, Mark J., FR75929. 
Dapra, Lawrence G., Jr., FR70 775. 
Darda, Larry A., FR7 1000. 

Darr, Thomas C., FR 75980. 
Daunic, Pierre G., FR 76213. 
Davis, Gerald A., FR 75931. 

Davis, Jimmie C., FR79 192. 
Davis, John S., FR70827. 

Davis, John W., III. FR82745. 
Davis, Preston H., FR69950. 
Davis, Ralph K., Jr., 

Davoren, David I., Jr., FR 69957. 
Dawson, James V., FR70770. 

Day, Lawrence E., FR69958. 
Deal, Frederick G. S., FR7O355. 
Dean, Richard E., FR7O 777. 
Deberry, Drue L., FR 69959. 
Denend, Leslie G., FR 69962. 
Densley, Clair D., FR 75357. 
Densmore, Joel Y., FR7 7895. 
Depaolo, James F., 75983. 
Depinto, Maurice, FR7 5934. 
Derieg, Thomas F., FR 69968. 
Desanto, Robert J. W., Jr., FR 69964. 
Dew, James H., FR76410. 

Dewitt, Jackson R., FR 75935. 
Dickerson, Donald D., FR70691, 
Diercks, John W., FR75627 . 
Diffendorfer, James H., FR69960. 
Dillon, William T., FR 75930. 
Dodge, Richard C., FR82750. 
Dodgen, Donald L., FR79631. 
Dodson, William H., FR77890. 
Dolby, John E., Jr., FR70829, 
Dolin, David D., FR75987. 
Domingo, Alfredo, FR76141. 
Dominguez, Eujenio C., FR76417. 
Donahue, Joseph P., III., FR59967. 
Donahue, Leo F., FR69968. 
Donavin, Matthew W., III, FR70761. 
Donceel, Robert N., FR75938. 
Donovan, John T., FR75939. 
Donovan, Robert B., FR69969. 
Dopslaff, Gordon A., FR70778. 
Dotson, Robert S., FR69970. 
Dougan, David, FR69971. 
Downing, Logan E., FR69972. 
Drake, William H., FR82754. 
Dranttel, Jack G., FR'70880. 
Drayer, Stephen P., FR75358. 
Driscull, Jerry D., FR69973. 
Drucker, Paul A., FR69974, 
Drumeller, Clarence C., FR'75900. 
Duane, John P., FR75359. 
Dudley, Garth E., FR75941. 
Duelfer, Donald J., FR70831. 
Dukes, William R., FR'70832. 
Dunham, Kenneth K., Jr., FR75361. 
Dunn, Anthony D., FR69975. 
Dunn, Francis J., FR76214. 
Dupont, Andrew J., Jr., FR75942. 
Dupuy, Paul J., FR82759. 
Durgan, Terrence D., FR76170. 
Durham, Charles V., FR75943. 
Durham, Thomas A., Jr., FR69976. 
Dwyer, Paul G., FR82761. 

Dyer, John M., FR69977. 

Earley, William A., FR82762. 
Earnhart, Charles E., FR75629. 
Eastcutt, Merr E., Jr., FR69978. 
Eastep, Gary E., FR62764. 
Eastman, Lawrence R., FR699 79. 
Ebert, William L., FR69980. 
Echelberger, Don D., Jr., FR83228. 
Echols, Hunter D., FR72197. 
Eckel, Dean L., FR82765. 
Eckelkamp, Vincent C. J., FR69981. 
Eckles, Danny L., FR69982. 
Edwards, Darwin G., FR75944. 
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Edwards, James W., FR77268. 
Edwards, John L., FR69983. 
Edwards, Wilson R., Jr., FR75945. 
Egeland, Donald M., FA69984. 
Eggers, James A., 69985. 
Eckman, Leonard C., FR69986. 
Eldridge, Robert E., FR82766. 
Elfers, John E., FR69987. 
Elwer, Gale E., FR75946. 
Emmert, Roger M., FR69988. 
Epperson, Jon O., FR82770. 
Erholm, Stewart A., FR75947. 
Erickson, Charles E., FR82771. 
Evans, Eugene R., FR75632. 
Evans, John T., Jr., FR69989. 
Evans, Stephen M., FR82773. 
Evarts, Donald P., FR75948. 
Fain, James A., Jr., FR69990. 
Fairhurst, Norman G., FR69991. 
Fanning, William J., Jr., FR69992. 
Farr, Joe O., Jr., PA75823. 
Farrell, John J., FR75949. 
Fausey, James O., FR69993. a 
Fayko, John K., Jr., FR82775. 
Fendelander, Dennis D., FR69994. 
Fenske, Stuart V., FA69995. 
Ferency, Richard J., FR69990. 

n, Frank R., II. FR75950. 
Ferguson, Michael L., FR69997. 

n, George A., FR75551. 


Fergusso 
Fine, Ned A., FR76171. Ad 


Finegan, Rexford C., FR76172. 

Fischer, William D., FR71072. 

Fisher, Cary A. FR70779. sof] 
Fisher, Michael L., FR72198. 8 
Fitzsimmons, Robert J., FR75952. 
Flaherty, Richard J., FR7 7269. 

Flanagan, William F., FR 69999. 

Flynn, Donald E., FR75364. 


Flynn, William J., FR70000. i 


Fugleman, Ronald R., FR70001. — 110 

Foight, Lloyd S., FR70780. eben 
Foley, Robert M., FR'70002. 
Fox, James R., FR76544. à 
Fox, John M., FR70004. ener 


Fox, Larry D., FR7 6178. — | 


Fox, Thomas J., FR70005. 
Fox, William G., FR72 199. 
Francis, John J., Jr., FR70006. 
Frank, Patrick J., Jr., FR70834. 1 
Franks, James A., FR82781. 1 
Fredenberger, William B., FR75954. 7 
Frederick, Benjamin B., FR'70007. € 
Frederick, George L., Jr., FR70008. 
Freeland, Michael L., FR70009. 

Fresh, Frederick A., FR75636. 


Friedl, Robert S., FR78291. ae 
Frisbie, Richard T., FR70835. ere? 
Frostic, Frederick L., FR70010. are 
Fry, John R., FR75365. ye? 
Fryer, Thomas A., FR70011. Dr 
Fuller, Robert R., FR70012. ait 


Funk, Charles R., III. FR75366. 
Gabel, William E., FR70014. 
Gabrielson, Richard A., FR78448. 
Gallagher, Timothy N., FR70015. 
Gann, Benard W., FR71074. 
Gardner, Howard W., FR70016. 
Gaston, James C., FR70017. 
Gaulke, Grady W., FR70018. 
Gavin, Louis J., III. FR70019. 
Gearhart, Charles W., FR75638. p 
Gebhardt, Charles L., III, FR70020. 
Genereux, Paul E., FR76174. 
Getchell, George L., FR82791. 
Getty, Robert L., FR75956. 
Gibbons, Michael F., FR70021. 
Giddens, Charles W., FR83241. 
Gilbert, Keith G., FR82794. 
Gilchrist, Robert M., FR70022. 
Giles, Joseph C., FR75826. 
Gilligan, Francis B., FR70023. 
Giulieri, Dale B., FR75957. 
Glagola, John E., FR83230. 
Gleason, John P., FR75563. 
Glynn, Lawrence J., Jr., FR79965. 
Godbey, Harvey J., FR82796. 
Godfrey, Martin J., FR75500. 
Godsey, Joseph D., Jr., FR70781. 
Golden, James B., Jr., FR82797. 
Goodman, James D., FR70024, 


Goodman, Ralph, FR75388. 
Goodwin, Arren L., Jr., FR76356. 
Goold, Michael D., FR70025. 
Gordon, Donald L., FR70026. 
Gordon, Geoffrey, FR75958. 
Gottlieb, George W., FR70836. 
Gould, Bruce A., FR82799. 
Gould, John A., FR75370. 
Goutas, John N., FR70027. 
Graffeo, Anthony C., FR75959. 
Graham, Frederick R., FR70028. 
Graham, Roger D., FR70029. 
Graham, William E., Jr., FR70837. 
Graham, William G., FR78293. 
Grandmaison, Charles A., Jr., FR75960. 
Grant, Francis D., FR82800. 
Graves, Frank F., Jr., FR75961. 
Graves, George D., FR70030. 
Green, Howard W., FR82801. 
Green, Peter M., FR79180. 
Green, William T., FR70031. 
Greene, Johnny R., FR82802. 
Greenfield, John L., FR70032. 
Greer, George W., FR70033. 
Greer, William B., FR75371. 
Gregory, Amzi, FR82805. 
Greiner, Arthur E., FR71075. 
Grifn, Kirby G., FR78450. 
Griffiths, Richard J., FR75372. 
Grills, Arthur E., FR75373. 
Grizzle, Kenneth H., FR70034. 
Gross, Laurence J., FR75962. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of its Nuclear Affairs Commit- 
tee, I have issued to the House GOP 
conference the following communication 
which may be of interest to others also: 


INADVISABILITY OF USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
AGAINST NORTH VIETNAM 


Frequently Members of Congress receive 
letters recommending that atomic weapons 
be used against North Vietnam “to win the 
war.” As chairman of your Nuclear Affairs 
Committee I have made an analysis of this 
proposition which concludes that this type 
of weapon is unsuitable for use under present 
circumstances. 

The President and other administration 
Officials have directly or indirectly indicated 
these reasons for not using such weapons in 
Vietnam: (a) Fear that this degree of escala- 
tion would cause North Vietman’s Commu- 
nist nuclear allies, the U.S.S.R. and Red 
China, to come into the war with their nu- 
clears and a general escalation into nuclear 
world war III, could ensue; (b) reluctance 
to even talk much about atomic weapons use 
because it might impede the administra- 
tion's drive for a nonproliferation treaty. 

Reason (a) is an application of the “no 
threshold theory” which assumes that any 
nuclear weapons use, no matter how limited 
and discrete, will grow into a general holo- 
caust. The theory is far from universally 
accepted. Reason (b) is an arguable as- 
sumption—the effect might be just the 
opposite. 

Sounder reasons for rejecting use of atomic 
weapons at this stage of the war include— 

1. Tropical forest areas are not particularly 
suitable ones for effective use of nuclear 
explosives. y 

2. Urban areas of North Vietnam, even in- 
cluding Hanoi and Haiphong, are of insumi- 
cient size to indicate any advantage of nu- 
clear over conventional explosives. 

3. Radioactive aftereffects of nuclear ex- 
plosives are a nuisance which is unnecessary 
to create in order to accomplish desired mili- 
tary objectives. 

4. Psychological attitudes— justified or un- 
justified—relating to nuclear weapons would 
provide opportunities for worldwide anti- 
American propaganda of greater detriment to 
our cause than benefits calculable from using 
them. 

5. Even the use of conventional explosives 
against a backward, underdeveloped country 
like Vietnam has proved only marginally 
productive. Employment of a “bigger bang“ 
cannot be expected to remedy this difficulty. 

Of course, should Red China enter the war 
openly with large military forces, all bets 
would be off and the use of both strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons most probably 
would be indicated. 

In order to make this study on nuclear 
weapons vis-a-vis the Vietnam war it has 


been necessary to make a careful analysis of 
the nature of the war itself, both in the 
north and in the south. This study reveals 
several major miscalculations by President 
Johnson and Secretary McNamara which ap- 
pear to support charges that the U.S. effort 
is being seriously and tragically mismanaged 
at the very top by these civilian chiefs of 
our Military Establishment. This topic will 
be discussed in subsequent communications. 


Speech by Speaker McCormack to the 
Panel on Sciences and Technology 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
opening session of the seventh meeting of 
the Panel on Science and Technology of 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics on January 25, our beloved Speaker, 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
joined with Vice President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY in delivering opening remarks 
that truly set the tone and character of a 
highly productive 3-day meeting. 

As I am sure most of his colleagues 
know, JohN McCormack for many years 
has concerned himself deeply with the 
scientific and technological progress of 
this country, especially with regard to the 
role of Goyernment in support of scien- 
tific research and development. As most 
of you know, he was a principal architect 
of the 1958 Space Act that created the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. It has been through his wis- 
dom and foresight that the House has 
been able to achieve its present leader- 
ship in the policy decisions of Govern- 
ment leading to our unprecedented sci- 
entific and technological strength. 

It is indeed with great pleasure that I 
include in the Record today the remarks 
of Speaker McCormack, which so clearly 
outline the goals and objectives of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and its Panel on Science and Technology: 
REMARKS OF SPEAKER JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

SEVENTH MEETING, PANEL ON SCIENCE AND 

TECHNOLOGY, JANUARY 25, 1966 

I am indeed pleased to be here at the 
opening of the seventh meeting of the Panel 
on Science and Technology, and to be part 
of such distinguished company. 

Meetings such as this one are very impor- 
tant to the leadership of the country and to 
the future progress of our people. This is 
especially true in view of the vast and con- 
stantly expanding fund of knowledge we are 
acquiring through our national scientific re- 
search and development programs. 

I have a deep satisfaction in the role the 
Congress, and particularly the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
played in bringing into reality the tremen- 


dous results that have come from the great 
scientific and research development efforts 
now underway in the United States. I 
would venture to say that without the sup- 
port, the faith, and confidence of Congress 
in our scientific and technological commu- 
nities this meeting would probably not have 
taken place. 

The revolution in science that has pro- 
gressed with fantastic rapidity in the past 
20 years has impacted to some degree 
upon almost every human activity in which 
people of our times are engaged. The im- 
pact upon this and future generations has 
been so profound that it is impossible at 
this point in time to perceive clearly all the 
critical decisions of the past both in Con- 
gress and in the executive department that 
have lead to our present level of scientific 
confidence and achievement. 

The Federal Government will support re- 
search and development during this fiscal 
year to the extent of approximately $16 
billion. Its rate of expenditure has been in- 
creasing year by year and has been a major 
factor in the development of our scientific 
power as we know it. Congress has the re- 
sponsibility for evaluating the need for such 
support and providing prudently the funds 
needed to carry on the many, many programs 
presently underway in every Government 
agency. 

This committee was created by a resolu- 
tion introduced in the House by our very 
distinguished majority leader, Car. B. 
ALBERT, who is also a very important member 
of the committee. The House, in its collec- 
tive wisdom, derived from years of experi- 
ence in supporting scientific research in the 
Government, clearly saw to the need for a 
standing committee to oversee the rapidly 
growing involvement of Government in re- 
search and development. This meeting today 
is in a real sense a manifestation of that 
wisdom. 

I am very proud of this committee. I was 
a member of it for some years before my 
duties as Speaker forced me to relinquish my 
chair. But in spirit I still remain a member 
of this committee because I feel a deep sense 
of association, over many years in Congress 
with the problems and difficult decisions it 
faces year after year. To my mind, the 
judgments and decisions of this committee 
pertaining to our national scientific vigor 
carry with them a most significant impor- 
tance to the future strength and growth of 
our country. The welfare of the American 
people, the dynamic progress of our economy 
and the leadership of the American Govern- 
ment in our struggle to maintain a peaceful 
world will all be influenced by the work of 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Therefore, it is entirely fitting that the meet- 
ings of the Panel on Science and Technology 
include outstanding men of our times from 
other countries, especially those nations to 
which our past history has been so intimately 
involved and with which our future is closely 
bound. The language of science is truly an 
international dialog, transcending in its 
nature all parochial attitudes and partisan 
policies. Science seeks the truth, and it is 
the truth of our material world that we 
attempt in every waking moment to recog- 
nize and understand. This isa most difficult 
task for men to whom millions of people look 
for correctness in judgment and wisdom in 
decision. 

Therefore, I feel it to be a great honor to 
be present this morning with the Vice Presi- 
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dent of the United States, with my colleagues 
of the committee, and with distinguished 
scientists and engineers. 


The Renewed Bombing of North Vietnam 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago the Democratic leadership 
announced to the House that President 
Johnson had ordered resumption of 
bombing in Vietnam. Of special interest 
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to me was the statement that the issue 
of peace in Vietnam had been referred 
by the President to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

I have had misgivings about resump- 
tion of bombing and still have with re- 
gard to acceleration of the war. Espe- 
cially, Mr. Speaker, I do not understand 
the failure—indeed the opposition of our 
State Department to a policy of asking 
all free world nations to boycott North 
Vietnam. I have felt we should bar our 
ports to foreign ships that supply the 
enemy. 

Furthermore, I have urged that Con- 
gress bring out all the facts by a full 
debate on the war. 

But, today, Mr. Speaker, I must sup- 
port our President. Right along I have 
said that if I had any doubts or uncer- 
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tainties about what the United States 
should do, I would support President 
Johnson. He has the full facts; I do not. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join today the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who have 
spoken out in support of President John- 
son’s decision. He has done what he be- 
lieved to be in the best interests of our 
Nation. I know he has had a difficult 
decision, and I think the least I can do, as 
a Republican, is indicate a solidarity that 
exists across the aisle of the House of 
Representatives. 

So I say to President Johnson: I sup- 
port you. You have taken the course you 
believe best will protect and support our 
GI's in southeast Asia. 

This, I say to the President, is a time 
when you need my support, and you 
have it. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, we 
come to Thee this morning in the interest 
of the good proceedings of this session of 
the U.S. Senate. 

These men and women take this mo- 
ment for prayer because they need divine 
help. The responsibilities of debate and 
vote reaching in influence to the ends 
of the earth are heavy upon their shoul- 
ders. 

May they now, through the faith in 
which this prayer is given, be assured 
that the God who created all will con- 
tinue his creation for good through sin- 
cere deliberations in this high assembly. 

Be with our President, the members of 
the United Nations who meet today to 
hear a proposal for peace. Influence 
through this action the capitols of the 
world as they evaluate and give support 
to a just peace. 

Be Thou the God of comfort, healing, 
and eternal life to those who fight, suf- 
fer, and die this day on battlefields of a 
world where its citizens have not learned 
to live with each other. In the Master's 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as read and approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 


period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements or 
speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume the majority leader means for the 
transaction of routine business only? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not object, because 
I understood it was implied in the unani- 
mous-consent request of the majority 
leader that the morning hour be limited 
to the transaction of routine morning 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Morning business is in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to speak for 25 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT. from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to enable the United 
States to extend an invitation to the World 
Health Organization to hold the 22d World 
Health Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969 
(Rept. No. 955). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO STUDY ORIGIN OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
FINANCED BY DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MUSKIE (for Mr. Harris), from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 218), which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 

S. REs. 218 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, from February 1, 1966, through 
January 31, 1967, to make studies as to the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to: 

(1) the operations of research and devel- 
opment programs financed by departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, in- 
eluding research in such fields as economics 
and social science, as well as basic science, 
research, and technology; 

(2) review those programs now being car- 
ried out through contracts with higher edu- 
cational institutions and private organiza- 
tions, corporations, and individuals to deter- 
mine the need for the establishment of na- 
tional research, development, and manpower 
policies and programs, in order to bring about 
Government-wide coordination and elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplication of sci- 
entific and research activities; and 

(3) examine existing research informa- 
tion operations, the impact of Federal re- 
search and development programs on institu- 
tions of higher learning, and to recommend 
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the establishment of programs to insure 
equitable distribution of research and devel- 
opment contracts among such institutions 
and other contractors. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee 
is authorized at its discretion to select one 
employee for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,200 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and personnel of 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $66,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2854. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gott- 
fried R. Kaestner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2855. A bill to amend chapter 207, title 
18, United States Code, to prescribe proce- 
dure for the return of persons who have fied, 
in violation of the conditions of bail given 
in any State or judicial district of the United 
States, to another State or judicial district, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Trios when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2856. A bill to authorize the expenditure 
of appropriated funds for insurance covering 
the operation of motor vehicles in foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2857. A bill to increase the investment 
credit allowable with respect to facilities 
to control water and air pollution; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing 4-year terms for Members 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LauscHe when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as American History 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Coopzr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO STUDY ORIGIN OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
FINANCED BY DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE (for Mr. Harris), from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 218) authorizing the Committee on 
Government Operations to study the 
origin of research and development pro- 
grams financed by the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Harris, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


TO AUTHORIZE THE EXPENDITURE 
OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR 
INSURANCE COVERING THE OP- 
ERATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the expendi- 
ture of appropriated funds for insurance 
covering the operation of motor vehicles 
in foreign countries. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Attorney General, and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Attorney General dated January 14, 1966, 
to the Vice President in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill and letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2856) to authorize the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds for in- 
surance covering the operation of motor 
vehicles in foreign countries, introduced 
by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2856 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That appropria- 
tions for the departments, agencies and in- 
dependent establishments, including wholly 
owned Government corporations, shall be 
available, under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, for payment of 
premiums or fees for contracts of indemnifi- 
cation or insurance of officers, employees, 
and agents for their liability, or that of the 
United States, resulting from (a) the opera- 
tion by them of private motor vehicles, while 
in foreign countries, where such operation 
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is within the scope of their employment, and 
(b) the operation by them of official motor 
vehicles, while in foreign countries. 

Src. 2. Thirty days following the date on 
which regulations are issued by the Presi- 
dent, subsection (a) of section 3 of the Act 
of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890), is repealed, 
and subsection (a) (9) of section 636 of the 
Act of September 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 458), is 
amended to read as follows: “(9) insurance 
of aircraft acquired for use in foreign coun- 
tries;”. . 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1966. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mk. VICE PRESIDENT: There is attached 
for your consideration and appropriate action 
a legislative proposal To authorize the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds for insur- 
ance covering the operation of motor vehicles 
in foreign countries.” 

The proposal would authorize the use of 
agency appropriations, under regulations to 
be prescribed by the President, for the pay- 
ment of premiums or fees for contracts of 
indemnification or insurance of officers, em- 
ployees, and agents for their liability, or that 
of the United States, resulting from (a) the 
operation by them of private motor vehicles, 
while in foreign countries, where such op- 
eration is within the scope of their employ- 
ment, and (b) the operation by them of offi- 
cial motor vehicles, while in foreign coun- 
tries. It would further provide that 30 days 
following the date on which regulations are 
issued by the President, existing law (5 U.S.C, 
170h(a)) authorizing the Secretary of State 
to purchase insurance on official motor ve- 
hicles operated in foreign countries would be 
repealed and that similar authority provided 
under the Act for International Development 
of 1961 (75 Stat. 458) would be amended by 
deleting the reference therein to insurance of 
official motor vehicles used in foreign 
countries. 

As originally submitted by this Department 
in the 88th Congress and introduced in the 
Senate as S, 2902, the proposal would have 
allowed the purchase of insurance covering 
the operation of personal and official motor 
vehicles by employees while in the scope of 
their employment. At the suggestion of the 
Agency for International Development the 
proposal has been modified to permit the 
purchase of insurance for some employees 
operating Government-owned vehicles on 
other than official business. The proposal as 
modified would permit the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to retain the author- 
ity it now has to permit some of its em- 
ployees to use insured Government vehicles 
outside the scope of their employment. This 
modification would not affect operations of 
the Department of Justice since employees 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice may not use Official motor vehicles outside 
of their employment. 

The proposal has been drafted so that its 
application would not be limited to the De 
partment of Justice but would include 
all departments, agencies, and individual 
establishments, including wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations. In these circum- 
stances this submission will relate primarily 
to the need for this legislation from the 
point of view of the Department of Justice. 
It is understood that other agencies to be 
affected will either separately, or through the 
Bureau of the Budget, indicate their needs. 
The following agencies, in offering views on 
the proposal, have supported its objectives: 
the Departments of State, Defense, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Agriculture, and 
Treasury. 

The problem faced by the Department of 
Justice is that if an employee of the Depart- 
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ment, while operating a motor vehicle in a 
foreign country on official business, becomes 
involved in a collision, which causes personal 
injury or property damage, there is no provi- 
sion of law whereby the Department may pay 
damages to a third party. Employees of the 
Department, particularly those in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, are sta- 
tioned in overseas countries and in connec- 
tion therewith are required to operate mo- 
tor vehicles. Also, such officers who are sta- 
tioned in the United States at points along 
the borders use automobiles on a day-to-day 
basis, and it is necessary to use such vehicles 
in entering Canada and Mexico for the pur- 
pose of performing their official duties. 

It is our view that there should be some 
provision for protecting employees operating 
motor vehicles in foreign countries on official 
business. Furthermore, some countries, 
where employees of the Department operate 
motor vehicles, have compulsory lability in- 
surance laws. Failure by the United States 
to assume responsibility in third-party claims 
as a result of the operation of vehicles in a 
foreign country could cause embarrassment 
for this country and could conceivably result 
in international incidents. For the protec- 
tion of the employee, to avoid embarrassment 
or unfavorable publicity for the United 
States, and in order for our employees to 
comply with the laws of countries where they 
operate vehicles while on official business, 
approval of this proposal is recommended. 

Insofar as the Department of Justice is 
concerned the purchase of insurance affect- 
ing the operation of approximately 276 ve- 
hicles is presently contemplated, including 
all vehicles located permanently in foreign 
countries and only those vehicles located in 
the United States which are frequently op- 
erated in Canada and Mexico. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of insurance to cover 
operation of these vehicles would be about 
$9,500 annually or an average of $34 per 
vehicle. 

The Department of Justice urges the 
prompt and favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTzENBACH, 
Attorney General. 


DESIGNATION OF FEBRUARY OF 
EACH YEAR AS AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY MONTH 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution to designate Feb- 
ruary of each year as American History 
Month, and ask that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee. I ask also that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD, 
and lie at the desk through Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12, for the conven- 
jence of Senators who may wish to co- 
sponsor the resolution. 

In addition to designating February 
as American History Month, the resolu- 
tion asks the President to issue annually 
a proclamation inviting the people of the 
United States to observe the month with 
appropriate ceremonies and activity. 

I know there are many weeks,“ 
“months,” and days“ now. But espe- 
cially for schoolchildren, with their keen 
awareness of the birthday of the Father 
of our Country and of Lincoln's Birthday, 
February is a time for special recognition 
of the traditional values we cherish, a 
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time to remember our great leaders as 
well as the common people who broke 
new ground—and it can be a time of re- 
dedication to the legacy they gave us of 
noble character, hard work, and prac- 
tical wisdom. 

I think it would be a good thing to 
designate a month during which we 
might recall the lessons and problems of 
the past, and seek guidance in the con- 
tinuity of history for the problems of 
our own time and the challenge of the 
future. 

We live in an age when many of the 
events which touch the lives of all of us 
require as never before a knowledge of 
geography, and may be illuminated by 
an understanding of history. I know 
that these two subjects, included now in 
what has become known as social studies, 
are receiving greater attention and new 
emphasis in many schools. I would hope 
that the designation of February as 
American History Month would encour- 
age, at least in a small way, this develop- 
ment, and provide an opportunity to at- 
tract the attention of schoolchildren, and 
all of us, to what can always be fasci- 
nating and rewarding study. 

Mr. President, my resolution renews 
the proposal made by Senator Keating 
in the 88th Congress, and I understand 
a similar resolution has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives. I hope 
it may meet with approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, and will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 133) 
designating February of each year as 
American History Month, introduced by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 133 

Whereas the study of history not only en- 
livens appreciation of the past but also il- 
luminates the present and gives perspective 
to our hopes; 

Whereas a knowledge of the growth and 
development of our free institutions and 
their human values strengthens our ability 
to utilize these institutions and apply these 
values to present needs and new problems; 

Whereas Americans honor their debt to the 
creativity, wisdom, work, faith, and sacrifice 
of those who first secured our freedoms, and 
recognize their obligation to build upon this 
heritage so as to meet the challenge of the 
future; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to encourage a 
deeper awareness of the great events which 
shaped America, and a renewed dedication to 
the ideals and principles we hold in trust: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That February of 
each year is hereby designated as American 
History Month, and the President of the 
United States is requested and authorized 
to issue annually a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such month in schools and other suitable 
places with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
concurrent resolution: 


Authority of January 18, 1966: 

S. 2786. A bill relating to the carryover of 
net operating losses of certain railroad corpo- 
rations: Mr. COOPER, Mr. Dovcuias, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. McGee, Mr, METCALF, Mr. Musxre, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL. 

Authority of January 19, 1966: 

S. Con. Res. 71. Concurrent resolution to 
approve selecting of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee and to support its recom- 
mendations that the State of Utah be desig- 
nated as the site for the 1972 winter Olym- 
pic games: Mr. Attorr, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Bass, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Burpick, Mr. CAN NON, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
Dovueias, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FAN- 
NIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. GRvENING, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of New York, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Monz, Mr. MILLER, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
MUNDT, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. ROBERT- 
SON, Mr. Russert of South Carolina, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. Typincs, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Youne of Ohio. 


DEATH OF NEWCOMB MOTT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, yesterday afternoon, in the 
town of Sheffield, Mass., a young man 
was buried. His name was Newcomb 
Mott, and the circumstances of his death 
are of most serious concern—not just to 
his family and his countrymen, but to the 
cause of justice, and to future relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Newcomb Mott is dead because of a 
tragic and mysterious tangle of events 
which engulfed him when he wandered 
across the border of the Soviet Union, 
more than 4 months ago. His crossing 
of that border was unspectacular, and in 
fact not even unusual for that part of the 
world. But the way he was treated, the 
sentence he was given, the way in which 
he has been used, and the circumstances 
surrounding his death, are most un- 
usual—and they have raised questions 
that must be answered in the interests of 
relations between our countries. 

And let me make it clear that in rais- 
ing these questions and asking for these 
answers, I am doing no more than the 
Soviet Union would do, if the situation 
was reversed and what happened to New- 
comb Mott had happened to a Russian 
citizen who crossed the border of the 
United States. In that case the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union would be asking 
the same questions, asking them publicly, 
and demanding their answer. 

Newcomb Mott was 27 years old when 
he died. Hecame from a respected fam- 
ily in the Berkshire mountain town of 
Sheffield. His father is a dealer in rare 
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books and drawings, his mother a regis- 
tered nurse. He went to school in Cali- 
fornia and to Antioch College, where as 
one of his assignments under the work- 
study program offered by that school, he 
spent several months working for the 
Associated Press in the Press Gallery in 
the House of Representatives here in 
Washington. 

Newcomb Mott inherited his father’s 
love of books and history. His first 2 
years after graduation from college were 
spent in teaching history. In 1963, he 
became a school textbook adviser and 
sales representative for the D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., of Princeton, N.J., a company 
specializing in the sale of textbooks. He 
traveled throughout New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England, to high schools 
and colleges, consulting with teachers 
and professors about teaching texts and 
new publications. He worked hard at his 
job and found it rewarding. He looked 
forward to a long and fruitful career in 
this field, and gave promise of making a 
significant contribution in the field of 
education. 

Some idea as to the kind of young man 
Newcomb Mott was, is contained in the 
following excerpts from a letter written 
last November by Mr. Francis W. Adams, 
former U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of New York and former police 
commissioner of New York City, who has 
known the Mott family for many years. 
Mr. Adams says: 

Mr. Newcomb Mott has very high ideals and 
a real desire to be of help to others. For a 
time about 3 years ago he taught at Kings- 
ley Hall in a small boys’ school near our home 
in Alford, Mass. I remember talking with 
him about some of the problems he met in 
teaching and taking care of the boys. I was 
very much impressed by his deep interest in 
the welfare of the boys and his kindness to 
them. 

I have found Mr. Newcomb Mott to be a 
young man who has a keen and intelligent 
interest in life, not only in America but in 
other parts of the world. He also has a lively 
curiosity about people, places, and life in 
general. This has led him to travel widely 
during his holidays. I have talked with him 
after he has come home from his holiday 
trips and have noted that he has greatly 
enjoyed learning about how people live in 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. Newcomb Mott has always shown a 
careful and scrupulous regard for the law and 
for the rights of others. He is, perhaps, not 
too sophisticated or worldly and it is quite 
possible that this characteristic might lead 
him to act without realizing that he might 
be contravening some rule or regulation. 
Certainly, in my opinion, based on my inti- 
mate knowledge of his background and char- 
acter, he would not knowingly, willfully, or 
with intent, do anything wrong. 


Newcomb Mott’s trip to Europe, which 
ended in his death, began as a vacation 
tour of the countries of Scandanavia. 
After visiting Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, he spent the last part of August 
in Helsinki, and was scheduled to fly 
from there to London to meet his parents. 
Because he had a few days before his 
parents arrived, he arranged to visit the 
arctic area of Finland and the Nor- 
wegian town of Kirkenes, near the fjords. 
He had no fixed itinerary for these extra 
days but, as many tourists do, went from 
one spot to another on the suggestion of 
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hotel clerks and people he met in the 
area. 

Kirkenes is on the Russian-Norwegian 
border, just across from the Russian 
town of Boris Gleb. Newcomb Mott, by 
nature an inquisitive young man, asked 
various people in Kirkenes about the pos- 
sibility of making a brief trip across the 
border to Boris Gleb. He received con- 
flicting advice: some people told him that 
Boris Gleb was open only to Scandi- 
navians, others said that anyone with a 
passport could cross the border. The 
confusion even among the local residents 
is easy to understand, for Boris Gleb had 
been open to Norwegian and Icelandic 
tourists without Soviet visas during the 
summer of 1965. The fact is that Boris 
Gleb is not a security area because it is 
on the Norwegian side of the river and in 
order to continue to travel in Russia 
from Boris Gleb, one must cross the river. 

On September 4, having 10 hours to 
spare before the plane on which he had a 
reservation was scheduled to take him 
back to Finland, he decided to try to visit 
Boris Gleb. He would go to the border 
and ask the border guards if he were 
permitted to enter without a visa. If he 
was not allowed into the Soviet Union, 
he reasoned, at least he would be able to 
see what Russian border guards looked 
like, perhaps exchange some coins and 
obtain some souvenirs. 

The road leading to the Soviet border 
that Newcomb Mott took did not have a 
guard post. There was a sign with a 
hammer and sickle. He knew he was 
crossing the border but the consequences 
of his crossing did not come home to him. 
He was intent upon reaching Boris Gleb, 
or at any rate, encountering some people 
after a long and lonely walk. Finally 
he saw three people. He went up to them, 
showed them his passport and tried to 
convey to them that he was an American 
and that he was lost. The people were 
Russian border guards. They arrested 
him and took him into custody. 

What had occurred so far was not too 
very much out of the ordinary. A naive 
and inquisitive American tourist had 
failed to exercise the appropriate cau- 
tion, and had strayed across the Iron 
Curtain. Such border crossings are not 
uncommon. Norwegians who cross at 
this point are routinely turned back. 
Seven non-Norwegians have crossed this 
very border accidentally since 1947—in- 
cluding one American. Their detention 
ranged from a few days to a maximum of 
4 weeks. Yet Newcomb Mott, who 
crossed the border at a point where it is 
not clearly marked, was sentenced to 144 
years at a labor camp. Two months 
later, while being transferred from Mur- 
mansk to a camp in the interior of 
Russia, he died of a slashed throat. Yes- 
terday he was buried in Sheffield, Mass. 

This is the sequence of events that 
ended in death for Newcomb Mott. But 
it is not the whole story. A part of the 
rest of the story can be pieced together, 
from his trial and subsequent events. 
Another significant part has yet to be 
revealed by the Soviet Government. 

To begin with, his detention and trial 
were most unusual. He was kept in iso- 
lation for an unusually long period. He 
was not tried until almost 3 months after 
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his arrest. He was subject to extensive 
interrogation by officials of the Russian 
secret police. He was denied bail—even 
though Soviet law permits release on 
bail in cases of border violation. He was 
kept in a single cell, 7 feet wide by 20 
feet long and not permitted to see or talk 
to any other prisoners. 

When the vice consul of the American 
Embassy in Moscow was finally allowed 
to interview Newcomb Mott in jail, he 
learned from Mott that he had been told 
he would be tried and convicted and 
sentenced to a labor camp; that there 
was no possibility of a suspended sen- 
tence, and that the trial might be secret. 
All this suggested that a decision had 
been made, at a political level, to con- 
vict Newcomb Mott—before he had a 
chance to plead his case, before the evi- 
dence was introduced—all in violation of 
the stated principles of the Soviet legal 
system. 

The trial itself omitted crucial evi- 
dence. A border guard was allowed to 
testify that no one had been allowed to 
cross this area in the last 6 years. But 
a signed statement from an official of 
the Norwegian Government containing 
the names of persons who had crossed 
the border within that period, and the 
dates, was excluded from evidence. 

Newcomb Mott’s sentence was ex- 
tremely harsh and unfair. As I have 
said, no one else who had crossed this 
unusual border, in which the Russian 
town is separated by a river from the rest 
of Russian territory, had ever been sen- 
tenced to jail. Past precedents, even in 
the case of clear-cut border crossings, 
called for early release. 

The Soviets seem to have handled the 
case, in its later stages, with excessive 
haste. Normally, when a sentence is 
imposed and an appeal for clemency 
filed under Soviet law, the execution of 
the sentence is stayed until a decision on 
the appeal is made. But in this case, 
Newcomb Mott was sent to the labor 
camp so far as we know while the clem- 
ency appeal was still pending—and it 
was on this trip that he met his death. 

The harshness and unfairness with 
which the Soviets dealt with Newcomb 
Mott was compounded by the way they 
tried to undermine his morale while in 
prison. Interrogators and prison of- 
ficials tried to do their best to convince 
him that no one was showing any in- 
terest in his predicament. Moscow 
Radio said last week: 

Both his parents and the American Em- 


bassy walked out on Mott, leaving him to 
his own devices. 


This statement is quite false. From 
the time of Newcomb Mott’s arrest until 
death, U.S. Embassy officials and the 
State Department labored long and 
conscientiously in an effort to secure the 
release of this young man. 

On September 18, the Embassy’s polit- 
ical counselor met with officials of the 
American section of the Foreign Min- 
istry and urged the early release of Mr. 
Mott in conformity with past Soviet ac- 
tions in cases of this kind. 

On September 23, the American Am- 
bassador in Moscow, Foy D. Kohler, met 
with Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
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Vasily Kuznetsov and expressed his 
strong hope that the case of Mr. Mott 
would be handled like previous illegal 
border crossings, and that the Soviet 
Government would send Mr. Mott back 
across the border in the near future. 

On October 23, the American Chargé 
d'Affaires in Moscow told the Chief of 
the Foreign Ministry’s American section 
that the U.S. Government was disturbed 
by the circumstances surrounding the 
case, and particularly by indications that 
Mr. Mott would be brought to trial. Our 
Chargé d’Affaires pointed out that a trial 
of Mr. Mott could have a negative effect 
on United States-Soviet relations and on 
American tourism in the Soviet Union. 
Before and after the trial, State De- 
partment officials in Washington have 
supplemented our Embassy’s efforts by 
urging Soviet officials to release Mr. 
Mott without delay. All told, 30 sepa- 
rate contacts were made by our Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet Government be- 
tween September and January. 

I have been involved in this effort as 
well. On November 30, I addressed a 
letter to the Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet, Mr. Ignatov, urging favorable 
consideration of the appeal of the sen- 
tence. On two occasions, I filed formal 
clemency petitions with the Soviet courts 
on behalf of Newcomb Mott. 

On January 11, 1966, I personally met 
for 2 hours with Ambassador Dobrynin 
in Washington in an effort to facilitate 
his release. The senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Speaker of the House 
and other public officials from my State 
have also been active in appealing to the 
Soviet Government. 

The statement of Moscow Radio is 
especially unfair to Newcomb Mott’s 
parents who, for the past 5 months, have 
been totally absorbed in the single pur- 
pose of securing the release of their son. 
They have talked and written to the 
State Department and the Embassy, 
talked with Senators and Representa- 
tives, with anyone and everyone they felt 
might help. They traveled to Moscow 
and made personal appeals to Soviet 
authorities. They attended the trial in 
Murmansk—although they were not al- 
lowed to talk to their son until after his 
conviction. These efforts were trying 
and physically debilitating to both Mr. 
and Mrs. Mott. But through it all, their 
devotion and love of their son was never 
in doubt. 

The record is clear that far from leav- 
ing him to his own devices, his family 
and his Government worked persistently 
to help him. But Newcomb Mott, alone 
in his tiny cell, set apart from his fellow 
prisoners, with no one to talk to in 
English, never knew this. He only knew 
what he was told by the Russian au- 
thorities and his guards: that he had 
been abandoned by his family and his 
country. 

On December 16, Newcomb Mott's ap- 
peal was rejected by the Supreme Court 
of the Soviet Union. Our Government 
then asked that he be granted clemency. 

On January 8, the judicial review of 
the procedural aspects of the case was 
denied. 

On January 13, our Embassy in Mos- 
cow received a letter from him in which 
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he indicated that he had been told that 
he would not be moved from Murmansk 
until a decision on the clemency appeal 
had been made. We never heard whether 
clemency had been granted or denied, 
for 1 week later, our Embassy was told of 
Newcomb Mott's death. 

One of two things must be true: 
Either Neweomb Mott met with foul 
play while in the custody and full con- 
trol of Soviet officials; or he took his own 
life while in the custody and full control 
of Soviet officials. In either case, the 
Government of the Soviet Union is to 
blame for his death. 

Regardless of the circumstances of 
Newcomb Mott’s death, the Soviets failed 
in their responsibility to protect a man 
who was in their custody. When they 
jailed Mott, they accepted an obligation, 
basic in international law, and in their 
own legal system, of caring for and pro- 
tecting him. His death, from whatever 
cause, is clear evidence that they failed 
in this obligation. 

If Newcomb Mott did take his own 
life, he must have shown some indica- 
tion during his imprisonment of a de- 
pressed mental state. What was his 
mental condition during his imprison- 
ment? Did Soviet officials do anything 
to preserve his mental health? If they 
knew he was disconsolate, why did they 
not take sufficient precautions to protect 
him from himself? What kind of un- 
believeable neglect allowed his guards to 
let him out of their sight, knowing that 
he had a dangerous weapon in his pos- 
session? 

These are the standard precautions 
that any prison authorities from any 
country should follow when dealing with 
an individual who might have suicidal 
tendencies. We have a right to know 
why they were not followed in this case. 

Far from trying to answer these ques- 
tions, Moscow Radio made a clumsy at- 
tempt to blame American officials for 
Newcomb Mott’s death. They have 
stated that he slashed his windpipe with 
a razor blade sent him in a gift package 
from the American Embassy. They said 
that by furnishing these blades, the Em- 
bassy was responsible for giving New- 
comb Mott the means by which to take 
his life. 

We do not know at this time what in- 
strument he used to take his life, if in- 
deed he did so. But let me make it clear 
that the American Embassy in Moscow 
had been sending Newcomb Mott pack- 
ages of food, clothing, and other articles 
on a regular basis since shortly after 
his arrest last fall. After he was sen- 
tenced, his parents had specifically re- 
quested that packages be sent as often 
as possible. So any attempt to suggest 
that the Embassy, by sending blades 
among other toilet articles, meant for 
Newcomb Mott to use them to kill him- 
self is preposterous. 

In short, what we see is that the Soviets 
have imprisoned a young man guilty, if 
at all, of an inadvertant crossing of a 
confusing border point; sentenced him 
to a harsh and unprecedented term in 
prison; permitted him to die in their 
custody; and then clouded his death with 
a smokescreen of misinformation and 
clumsy accusations. 
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We were told last week by Russian au- 
thorities that a report on the death would 
be made in a day or two.“ 

On two occasions since being told this, 
U.S. Embassy officials have inquired 
about the report. Assurances were given 
that the report was imminent. Still it 
has not come. 

I am asking today that the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union do the follow- 
ing: 

First. Explain why Newcomb Mott was 
sent into the interior to begin to serve 
his sentence, before his appeal for clem- 
ency was determined. 

Second. Produce the weapon alleged 
to have caused Newcomb Mott’s death. 

Third. Allow officials of the U.S. Em- 
bassy to question the security guards 
that were responsible for him at the 
time he died. 

Fourth. Allow our officials to question 
the doctors and prison officials respon- 
sible for his health and custody while in 
Murmansk to ascertain what his psy- 
chological state was at that time. 

Fifth. Supply Newcomb Mott's parents 
and our Government with a full and ac- 
curate account of his death and the 
events leading up to it. 

Sixth. Punish those whose acts or neg- 
lect were responsible for this death. 

I feel that our Government and his 
family deserve these courtesies from the 
Soviet Union. As I said, they are no 
more nor no less than what the Soviet 
Government would ask if this tragedy 
had occurred to one of their innocent 
citizens on our soil. I intend to press for 
them and to keep pressing until satisfac- 
tory answers are forthcoming and until 
those responsible are punished. 

I think the Soviets have handled this 
case badly from the beginning until now. 
But I have no desire that this case dam- 
age the relations between our two Gov- 
ernments in the very difficult matters of 
international relations in which we share 
a mutual concern. I make this speech 
not to embarrass the Russian Govern- 
ment, but to see that justice can be done 
in the future. I would hope that when- 
ever an American citizen is arrested in 
the Soviet Union, he be permitted quick 
and continuing contact with American 
Consular officials. I would urge that at 
trials of this nature, the Soviet Union 
allow an American lawyer to visit the 
defendant and be present at the trial 
and consult with the defendant and the 
Soviet defense lawyer handling the case. 

I would hope that in the future the 
Russian Government let all appeal pro- 
cedures allowed under their laws to go 
to final determination before executing 
the sentence. 

These changes could prevent this from 
happening to other Americans. And I 
would be prepared, of course, to urge 
that our country be prepared to grant 
Soviet citizens accused under our laws 
the same safeguards, when they request 
them. 

When Newcomb Mott’s mother left 
Russia after attending his trial, she said: 

Our 12 days in Russia have changed us a 
lot. What they will do to Newcomb is diffi- 
cuit to guess. 


None of us knew what a sad answer 
would be given to her question. I know 
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I am joined by all my colleagues in pub- 
licly extending our sincere sympathy and 
condolences to Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Mott at this difficult time. 

It is a long way from Murmansk, in 
northern Russia, to Sheffield, in western 
Massachusetts. But the tragic connec- 
tion that culminated yesterday after- 
noon shows that simple justice, applied 
in every country, is something that af- 
fects us all. The actions I have asked 
for can no longer help Newcomb Mott. 
But they could result in more humane 
treatment for those who may stumble 
into trouble in the future, and they 
should show that we care about Ameri- 
can citizens, about their rights and their 
welfare, everywhere in the world. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I would 
like to place in the Recor a chronology 
of this case, showing all the formal con- 
tacts made between our Government and 
that of the Soviet Union since last Sep- 
tember. This does not, of course, in- 
clude the many informal contacts and 
expressions of concern that were regis- 
tered with the Soviet Government in 
Moscow, here in Washington, and in the 
United Nations. 

I would also like to place in the Recorp, 
excerpts from a letter written by New- 
comb Mott to a Vice Consul of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Moscow, Mr. William 
Shinn, whose help and persistence to 
Newcomb Mott and his family in this 
case have been most admirable. In the 
letter, Newcomb Mott tells in his own 
words of how he crossed the Soviet 
border. 

Finally, as evidence of the type of ap- 
peal made to the Soviet Union in this 
case, I would like to insert the text of 
the letter I sent to the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRONOLOGY OF NEWCOMB Morr CASE 1 

1965 

September 8: Department received tele- 
gram from U.S. Embassy Oslo that American 
Citizen Newcomb Mott arrived in Kirkenes, 
Norway, September 2. Last seen 7 a.m., Sep- 
tember 4. Had voiced interest in visiting 
town of Boris Gleb in U.S.S.R. 

UPI correspondent in Moscow requested 
background on Oslo press reports that Mott 
had inadvertently crossed Soviet border. 
First Embassy knew of incident. Embassy 


made inquiry to Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Department initiated investigation. Sent 
biographic and passport information. Noti- 
fied parents. 

September 9: Kirkenes police chief queried 
Soviet border officials. Was informed Mott 
held by Soviet police, probably in Murmansk. 
Mott’s father telephoned Embassy Oslo. 

September 10: Embassy Moscow again ap- 
proached Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Min- 
istry said unfamiliar with the case but would 
investigate. 

September 11: Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
confirmed Mott detained for illegal border 


This chronology only lists the more im- 
portant formal representations made by U.S. 
Officials on Mr. Mott’s behalf. Numerous 
other, informal approaches were made which 
are not recorded here. 
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crossing and held in Murmansk while case 
under investigations. Soviets agree grant 
access by consul. Embassy requested 
prompt release. 

September 13: Vice Consul Shinn inter- 
viewed Mott in Murmansk for 1 hour. 

September 18: Embassy Moscow counselor 
met with official of Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and again urged early release of Mott in 
conformity with past precedents. 

September 20: Kirkenes acting police chief 
informed American Embassy Oslo that there 
have been eight illegal border crossings in his 
area, including Mott, since 1945. 

September 23: American Ambassador to 
the USS.R., Foy Kohler, met Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Kuznetsov and requested 
Mott’s release, citing similar cases where 
this action was taken by Soviet authorities. 

September 29-October 1: During series of 
talks in New York between United States 
(Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg, Am- 
bassador Thompson, Ambassador Kohler) 
and U.S. S. R. (Foreign Minister Gromyko, Am- 
bassador Fedorenko; Ambassador Dobrynin), 
U.S. representatives urged prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of Mott case. 

October 15: Vice Consul Shinn had second 
interview with Mott in Murmansk which 
lasted 14% hours. Vice Consul not permitted 
interview with prison doctor. Mott had been 
questioned and told he would be tried and 
convicted and sentenced to labor camp, that 
there is no possibility of suspended sen- 
tence, that trial may be closed and that he 
may have lawyer from Murmansk only. 
When asked for date of trial, investigator said 
this was “secret.” (Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs subsequently stated Murmansk inves- 
tigator had no basis for making such state- 
ments.) 

October 23: American Charge d' Affaires 
in Moscow protests circumstances surround- 
ing Mott case, especially indications that 
Mott would be tried and not simply re- 
leased and investigator’s comments indicat- 
ing political decision to convict him already 
made. Pointed out that a trial would have 
bad effect on United States-U.S.S.R. rela- 
tions and on American tourism in the Soviet 
Union. 

October 26: In Washington, Ambassador 
Thompson raised Mott case with Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin expressing concern over situa- 
tion noted by Shinn on second visit. Do- 
brynin promised to look into case. 

October 27: Embassy Moscow informed 
by Ministry of Foreign Affairs that prelim- 
inary investigation in final stage and Mott 
will be informed of conclusion October 29. 
Embassy protests implication that trial will 
be held. 

October 28: Mott’s parents and brother 
Rusty visited Department. Later had inter- 
view with Soviet Minister-Counselor Zin- 
chuk. Lawyer from Moscow bar recommend- 
ed to defend Mott. 

October 29: Shinn departs for Murmansk 
for third meeting with Mott. Kirkenes po- 
lice chief reported they had established no 
evidence of contact between Mott and Nor- 
wegian officials or any official advice to Mott 
against visiting Boris Gleb as alleged by 
Soviets. 

October 30: Shinn telephoned Embassy to 
go ahead and request services Moscow lawyer 
Zolotukhin. Shinn remained in Murmansk 
to discuss case with Zolotukhin, Shinn inter- 
viewed Mott, transmitted food package and 
reading material. Mott said he was in good 
health, but nervous. 

November 1: Charge d'Affaires at Ameri- 
can Embassy Moscow again expresses concern 
on Soviet handling of Mott case to Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

November 2: Lawyer Zolotukhin arrives in 
Murmansk to discuss Mott’s defense with 
him. 

November 6: Zolotukhin returns to Mos- 
cow and reports to Embassy. Recommends 
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that plea be based on mitigating circum- 
stances of case. 

November 12: Embassy officer discusses 
case with Ministry of Foreign Affairs, stress- 
ing Embassy's desire to obtain permission 
for official observer and Mott’s parents to 
attend trial. Requested Mott’s release on 
bail in accordance with Soviet law. 

November 15: Zolotukhin informs Em- 
bassy that trial scheduled for November 22 
in Murmansk. 

November 22: Trial begins in Murmansk, 
Embassy officer, Mott's parents, and two 
American reporters present. Border guard 
falsely testified that Mott was first foreigner 
to cross border illegally at Boris Gleb. 

November 23: Trial continues. Mott'n 
lawyer submits Embassy telegram contra- 
dicting border guard’s testimony and point- 
ing out seven similar border violations by 
foreigners, all of whom were expelled after 
brief periods of detention. Telegram refused 
as part of record of trial but read by judges. 
Prosecution submits letter from Norwegian 
border commissioner stating that Mott had 
been warned that he could not cross Soviet 
border without visa. Prosecutor asks for 
24-year sentence. 

November 24: Mott sentenced to 18 months 
“corrective labor.” Permitted 4-hour meet- 
ing with parents. Department spokesman 
deplores extreme and harsh” sentence in- 
consistent with past Soviet practice in sim- 
ilar cases.” 

November 27: Embassy officer points out 
to Ministry of Foreign Affairs interest of 
American political made by Senator EDWARD 
KENNEDY in a November 24 speech in New 
Bedford, Mass. 

December 1: Mott's Soviet lawyer files ju- 
ridical appeal to decision. 

December 11: Embassy informed that Mott 
appeal to be heard December 16 by RSFSR 
Supreme Court. 

December 13: Embassy obtains approval 
from Ministry of Foreign Affairs to send ob- 
server to appeal hearing. Ministry officials 
again informed of concern of U.S. Senators 
and Representatives as well as leading Massa- 
chusetts officials over treatment of Mott. 

December 14: Embassy delivers letter from 
Senator Epwarp KENNEDY in support of 
Mott's appeal to Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
for forwarding to Supreme Soviet of RSFSR. 

December 15: Embassy delivers letter from 
House Speaker McCormack supporting 
Mott’s appeal. 

December 16: Mott’s juridicial appeal re- 
jected by RSFSR Supreme Court; clemency 
appeal prepared and submitted. 

December 17: Embassy delivers letter from 
Senator SALTONSTALL and Massachusetts At- 
torney General Brooke supporting Mott’s ap- 
peal. 

December 22: Ambassador Kohler requests 
favorable decision on Mott appeal in conver- 
sation with Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

December 23: Ambassador at Large 
Llewellyn Thompson, in discussion with 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin, urges Mott’s 
release. 

December 29: Ambassador Kohler requests 
sympathetic consideration of Mott case in 
appeal to Supreme Soviet Chairman Pod- 
gorny. 

January 8: RSFSR judiciary denies re- 
quest for judicial review of procedural as- 
pects of Mott case. Lawyer prepares brief 
for presentation to U.S.S.R. procurator gen- 
eral, Clemency appeal also being pursued. 

January 13: Embassy receives letter from 
Mott indicating he had been told he would 
not be moved from Murmansk until decision 
on clemency appeal made. 

January 21 (3 p.m.): Embassy Councelor 
inquires of Ministry of Foreign Affairs about 
status of Mott case and decision on clemency 
appeal. Informed that there are “no new 
developments.” 
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January 21 (6 p.m.): Embassy informed 
that Mott committed suicide while being 
from Murmansk to unspecified 
place where he would serve out his sentence. 
January 22; Ambassador Kohler called on 
Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov and de- 
plored tragic result of Soviet actions against 
Mott. The Ambassador requested full in- 
vestigation of circumstances of his death. 

January 23: Soviets deliver Mott’s body 
to Moscow. 

January 24: Embassy doctor and consular 
officer present at autopsy conducted by di- 
rector of Soviet Institute of Forensic Medi- 
cine. Investigation into death continuing. 

MURMANSK, 
October 10, 1965. 

Dear Mr. SHINN: My summer vacation 
was when I was detained. Now there is snow 
on the ground here. My vacation is long 
gone. My reporting date for work has passed. 
I seem less close to release than on Septem- 
ber 5. In Massachusetts, in the Berkshire 
County area and Shefñeld, there are many 
varieties of fresh, fall apples for sale. The 
leaves on the trees are changing to all the 
colors of the rainbow and beginning to drop 
of. Pumpkins are ripening in the fields. 
School has begun everywhere. The tempera- 
ture of the air is often brisk, but not cold 
except some nights. This has all occurred 
while I am here. I have missed it so far. I 
do miss it. 

I may have told you that I left the United 
States on July 19, as a tourist flying on SAS 
to Copenhagen. From there I went to 
Sweden, stopping for some days in Malmo, 
Kalmar, and Visby, on the island of Gotland. 
Afterwards, I took a boat to Helsinki, Fin- 
land, spending 11 days there. As the student 
hotel I was in was closed to tourists August 
31 (and opening for students), I decided I 
would leave Helsinki as well. The desk clerk, 
a law student, suggested, since I had a few 
extra days before I planned to go to Stock- 
holm and London (where I was to meet my 
parents), that I visit Finnish Lapland and 
the Arctic. He called Finnair for me; the 
round trip (back to Tampere) fare was inex- 
pensive (about $70). I decided to go that 
afternoon. 

After staying in Rovaniemi overnight, the 
plane trip continued to Ivalo September 1, 
where I spent the night in the Touristhotell. 
In Ivalo I discovered I could go by bus to 
nearby Norway. For a long time I've wanted 
to see fjords, so I planned to go September 3. 
On September 2, the two desk clerks worked 
out the semicomplicated bus schedule to 
Lakselv, Norway. Kirkenes was too far by 
bus to even consider. One clerk telephoned 
the Touristhotell in Inari, Finland, on Lake 
Inari, the third largest in the country, and 
secured a reservation for me for that night. 
Having approximately 20 minutes before the 
bus to Inari was due, I walked over to the 
Finnair office to reserve my seat back for 
September 5. A female Finnair agent sug- 
gested I go to Kirkenes instead of Lakselv 
because the former was prettier. Besides, 
Finnair flew to Kirkenes ($15 round trip) in 
1 hour, leaving in an hour, I could return 
to Finland September 4, and save many 
hours on a bus. I agreed. The hotel desk 
clerk had my reservation in Inari changed to 
September 4. 

From Kirkenes Airport I traveled into 
town with two Finns, the only other pas- 
sengers on the plane. I mentioned that it 
was too bad I couldn't see the U.S.S.R. since 
it was so close. They said that on the con- 
trary I could. There was a tiny tourist base 
just across the border open to anyone with 
a passport. I hadn’t known that before. 
Later a Finnair representative said I couldn't 
visit it. The two Touristhotell desk clerks 
(on September 3) in Kirkenes (I mentioned 
the male one to you on September 13) told 
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me that Boris Gleb (on the Norwegian side 
of the river) was open just to Scandinavians, 
The same day, later, I was very kindly given a 
private tour of the Syd-Varanger iron mines 
by the maintenance engineer. As I related 
to you, he said anyone with passport could 
visit Boris Gleb. It did not occur to me to 
check with any Norwegian officials on this, 
Sometime on the 3d, I decided I would go on 
the 4th to see for myself if I would be per- 
mitted to see the tourist base (the church, 
vodka, and souvenirs). But if I were not, it 
would matter very little because I would at 
least, so I thought, be able to see what a 
Soviet passport control-customs post and So- 
viet border officials looked like (for the first 
time in my life) and have used up some of 
the 10 hours before my plane (5:15 p.m.) 
left for Ivalo. My curiosity, unconsciously 
carried me into danger. I had walked 
around Kirkenes, which is small; and there 
were no buses going and returning in time, 
so I was told, around any of the fjords in the 
vicinity, so I had a lot of free time that day. 

I had not ask anyone what the border 
crossing-point or the way to it, was like, so, 
with other reasons I think I gave you, I was 
not surprised that the second right-hand 
road (the one with the sign “Sovietique’’), 
which I took because of the sign, became a 
path. Perhaps, I should have been able to 
see the correct border crossing point a few 
times. However, I did not see it. It was an 
accident that I missed it. As you heard 
September 13, I have admitted from the first 
day detained, that when in the mountains, 
after going through the reindeer fence, I 
saw a Soviet border pole with a hammer and 
sickle. Thus I knew I was crossing into the 
U.S. S. R., but, as I told you, “it stupidly did 
not occur to me that I was doing something 
illegal.” Tm told I broke a Norwegian law 
too, so I might be arrested in Norway if I 
went back. I was tired from walking and I 
was lost, I thought. I was so intent upon 
finding the place that I was not conscious 
that by walking past that pole I would com- 
mit an illegal act. If I had been, I would 
never have done it, nor would I have con- 
tinued walking right up to where I expected 
to find people. 

I would like the American Embassy present 
at any trial. Several times I have requested 
additional visits by you, Mr. Shinn, but at 
last I’ve been told that you have to request 
the visits yourself. Please come. I would 
be most interested, of course, if you could 
bring news of my impending release, or, what 
is being done about it. I appreciate all your 
efforts, Mr. Shinn. 

As of now I can console myself with the 
notion that it hasn't been a complete loss 
because I have reduced by about 25 unneces- 
sary pounds with little effort on my part. 

Due to my unthinking action, my parents 
and brother, my other relatives, Van No- 
strand and I have suffered. Problems, I never 
had any intention of creating, have arisen 
for the United States and U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ments as well. I am very sorry it happened. 

I look at your calling card everyday to 
renew my hope. If the word “hope” seems to 
appear frequently, it is because hope and my 
knowledge that I speak the truth are all I 
have for comfort. 

Iam told that the American Embassy can 
send me food, parcels, and money (for buy- 
ing food here). I need something else to 
supplement my diet here in prison. How- 
ever, some extra food is provided for me by 
the kind assistant director of the prison. I 
would appreciate having some newspapers— 
the New York Times. 

Sincerely yours, 
NRwWwS OR Morr. 

P. S. —If the U.S.A. leaves me here and they 
decide to convict me (a probability is the 
latter) I'd want my two bags in Kirkenes 
stored in Helsinki by U.S.A. 
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NOVEMBER 30, 1965. 
Chairman N. G. IGNATOV, 
The Supreme Soviet, Russian Soviet Feder- 
ated Socialist Republic, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

DEAR Mn. CHARMAN: I am writing this let- 
ter to you on behalf of a constituent of mine, 
Mr. Newcomb Mott, a young American from 
Sheffield, Mass. On November 24, 1965, I was 
informed of the 14-year sentence given Mr. 
Mott by a Murmansk court for a violation of 
the Soviet border. 

I have personally investigated this matter 
in an attempt to determine the circumstances 
surrounding Mr. Mott’s actions. On the basis 
of all of the information I can learn, and 
from the reported testimony at the trial, I 
feel that Mr. Mott’s straying into Soviet 
Union territory was inadvertent. 

There is presently pending an appeal taken 
by Mr. Mott from the sentence of the Mur- 
mansk court. I would sincerely urge that 
great consideration be given to the merits of 
Mr. Mott's appeal, to his remorse, and to his 
desire to return to his home State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It strikes me that this young man is in no 
sense a criminal, a villian, or a person who 
need be taught a permanent lesson through 
an extended jail term. I therefore respect- 
fully request that Mr. Mott’s appeal receive 
favorable treatment and that he be allowed 
to come home to his family. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to express to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts my 
deep appreciation and my deep commen- 
dation of both the content and the form 
of his excellent statement relating to one 
of the most tragic events of our day. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I join the Senator from 
North Carolina in his commendation of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the statements of the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Oregon. 


AIR ATTACKS ON NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
now that the President, as a matter of 
national policy, has made the decision to 
renew air attacks on North Vietnam, I 
would hope they would be undertaken 
against more meaningful military tar- 
gets. The result to us of such a change 
in military policy would be a major in- 
crease in the effectiveness of our conduct 
of this war. 

In my report to Chairmen RUSSELL and 
FULBRIGHT about my recent visit to 
South Vietnam, I said: 

Air operations against North Vietnam have 
been relatively ineffective, to the point where 
these operations should not be resumed un- 
less there is more target license; license to 
hit such military targets as powerplants, oil 
stores, docks, etc. 


My conclusions in this regard were 
partly the result of rereading the con- 


clusions of the strategic bombing surveys 
of 1945 and 1946. 
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It would seem that we are attacking 
the least important targets most, the 
more important targets less, and the 
most important military targets not at 
all 


I agree with some leading military au- 
thorities that a real air effort to knock 
out important military targets, instead 
of periodic attacks on targets of far less 
importance such as bridges, barracks, 
and buses, might eliminate the necessity 
of sending hundreds of thousands of ad- 
ditional ground troops to South Vietnam. 

In this way we would be using the 
qualitative advantage characteristic of 
our sea and air power, instead of strug- 
gling with the enemy on a quantitative 
basis where they are strongest, on the 
ground, in Asia. 

So far our attacks on North Vietnam 
have been a nuisance but they have not 
done any real damage to the enemy’s 
growing military potential. 

Attacking more important North Viet- 
nam military targets could be done with 
the same planes and pilots that are now 
being used; and would result in less cost 
and less casualties in South Vietnam. 


COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain tele- 
grams and communications which I have 
received in support of my opposition to 
the unconstitutional and illegal war in 
South Vietnam be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I have received over 450 wires since 
Sunday. Except for four of them they 
all support my opposition to the illegal 
Executive war in Vietnam. Iam insert- 
ing the four critical wires also with my 
answer to them. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for your courageous stand on 
Vietnam. Let’s trust U.N. 
Mrs. JAMES THOMPSON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are not alone on your Vietnam posi- 
tion, We cannot police the world. 
Mr. and Mrs. TRUMAN JOHNSON. 


MILWAUKIE, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Concerning CBS television appearance 
thanks again for standing firm on Vietnam. 
Mr and Mrs. J. F. DELORD. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Press for peace. 
MATHEWSON. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations, 
back to the people. 
dictator. 


let's give the country 
We don’t need a Texas 


GEORGE H. WEBER. 


January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

When Secretary Rusk speaks of our com- 
mitment in Vietnam tomorrow I hope some- 
one will ask him how about President John- 
son’s commitment to the American people 
when he gained our trust by campaigning on 
a reasonable attitude in Vietnam and has 
subsequently betrayed us by pursuing im- 
moral and illegal aggression there. 

JANE ERICKSON. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Im gratified by your courageous stand 
on southeast Asia policy. 
THOMAS DUNCAN. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

More power in efforts to restore respon- 
sibility to elected representatives regarding 
Vietnam. 


MARY STAHL. 


SALEM, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We favor your courageous stand against 
the Vietnam policy of the President and his 
experts. We fear the cost of our sons in the 
defense of the corrupt power groups in 
Vietnam and elsewhere. We fear the con- 
sequence of American bombing anywhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES E. NELSON. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to you and Senator CLARK. 
Your reference to that dictator was perfect. 
Senator Boccs should try, for a change, to 
operate this country as a private enterprise. 
I am fed up with all this waste and graft. 
Why should we support all these countries, 
nobody pays my bills. 

THERESA STEIN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your opinion concerning the 

U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Thank you. 
Nick SAMMONS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following telegram was sent to Presi- 
dent Johnson with 58 signatures: 

“We the undersigned Unitarian-Universal- 
ists believe that the moratorium on the 
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bombing of North Vietnam should be con- 
tinued. We welcome your peace campaign 
efforts and recommend you make unequivocal 
your willingness to negotiate with the na- 
tional liberation front as an independent 
force.” 

E. L. HELLER. 


VANCOUVER, WASH. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We appreciate your stand on the Vietnam 
policy. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH H. GILL. 


SALEM, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C.: 

Grateful for your resolutions on Vietnam. 
Our illegal immoral offensive unilateral ac- 
tion there must end. 

Marvi and VIOLET METTLETON. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for a Senator who speaks the 
hopes of those who don't want war. 
Rev. BRUCE KLINE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in complete agreement with you 
on Vietnam. Insist on United Nations 
participation. 

ROBERT BRADEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I was proud of my Senator on CBS-TV. 
Please convey arrival to Senator CLARK. 
PaT DUREN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Saw you on TV. Didn’t vote for you but 
back you 100 percent. 
CHARLES L. O'BRIEN. 


ASTORIA, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Agreed with your plea on CBS program. 
Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM C. REUTER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your television stand on Vietnam greatly 
admired. Continue your fight to end this 
war. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. STONE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: I am on your side. 
going. 


Keep 


Patricia BRAXTON. 
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CORVALLIS, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Re Vietnam, thank you. 
ALAN YOUNG. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re headlines Sunday Oregonian dear Sen- 

ator bravo. 
Mrs. ALFRED POWERS. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on continued strength of 
your stand on Vietnam. We support you 
completely. 

Mr. and Mrs. VERN RUTSALA. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Admired your position in Sunday debate. 
Likewise all your efforts regarding Vietnam. 
SIDNEY BERLAND. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Endorse wholeheartedly position regarding 
Vietnam. Approve views expressed by CLARK, 
Mur, and yourself. 

Dr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE ROSENTHAL Jr. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Behind you 100 percent. 
NoEL and DOROTHY DANN. 
SALEM, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American eagle becoming vulture. Civil- 
ization jeopardized. Congressional respon- 
sibility demands continued denunciation of 
Pentagon's heinous solution. 

MARTHA FPULLENWIDER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I would heartily endorse your continuing 
efforts to place the issue of the Vietnam war 
or peace efforts before the legislative branch 
for debate rather than in the executive 
branch of the Government exhibit the de- 
ciding influences on policies in Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. James L. SCHNELLER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in complete agreement with you on 
Vietnam. Insist on United Nations partici- 
pation, 

ELWYN BRADEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree on your Vietnam stand, your 
search for truth, respect your unpopular 
stand. 

Mr. and Mrs. IVAN ICKES. 
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HOMINY, OKLA., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue opposing President's Vietnam 

policies. Surely reason will prevail. 
Dr. and Mrs. V. MAZZARELLA. 
New Lokk, N.Y. 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous challenge to the unhu- 
man and illegal activities of the Government 
in Vietnam deserves full support. 

ERWIN FEHER. 


New Lokk, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Of course Johnson is exceeding his con- 
stitutional rights. The situation is desperate. 
God prosper you. 

FLORENCE BATTERSON. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily commend you and associates for 
opposing our stupidity southeast Asia. Our 
military must leave. 

Mr. and Mrs, FRANK G. CLARK. 
New York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your efforts for Vietnam 
de-escalation; please continue, 

JUDITH LUSTIG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

By all means rescind the 1964 Presiden- 

tial mandate. Good luck. 
PATRICIA E. Rowe, 
Santa Rosa, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Against resumption of bombing. Favor 
full congressional debate on alternatives to 
present unsatisfactory Vietnam policies, 

MIKE JOELL. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have my fullest support on trying to 
halt escalation in Vietnam. Am absolutely 
opposed to President Johnson’s chauvinism. 

HELEN STRIEDIECK. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our Nation owes you gratitude for your 
position on Vietnam. Urge you continue 
courageously. 

ALINE E. Hower. 


SANTA Rosa, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Washington, D.C.: 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Please support the Fulbright position 
on Vietnam and try awhile longer for dip- 
lomatic settlement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. ForTMan. 
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New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud and are grateful for your 
steadfast sanity and courageous fight to get 
us out of this most unwanted war. Keep up 
the fight. 

SARAM AMERLING and 
Dr. MARTIN SHEPARD, 
Representing 14 residents of 50 West 
96 Street, New York City. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Stage talkathon for rescinding. 
Arrange maximum publicity. Hit Senate and 
public with facts. 

ALICE FRANKLYN BRYANT. 


FULLERTON, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your stand on Vietnam. Con- 
gratulations, we need more independent 
thinkers like you. 

R. SHURY. 


GLENDALE, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If the President resumes bombing without 
allowing time for action by Congress to re- 
vise previous actions, I request that you ini- 
tlate impeachment proceedings without 
delay. There will be only one rubicon, 
Please reply to this message collect. 

GEORGE C. THOMSON. 
New York, N. V., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator Wayne D. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The stand you are taking against this im- 
moral, undeclared war has my fullest sup- 
port. 


JOANNA DE JESU. 


New Yoru, N. V., 

January 29, 1966. 
Senator Wayne D. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your fight against illegal war is one voice 
worthy of the name human being. 
Davin H. Mann. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Gratitude to you for your courage and 
efforts. World survival depends upon men 
like you. 

IRENE WALKER. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We ask your continued support of Senator 
FULBRIGHT on his latest stand on Vietnam, 
thank you. 

JAMES E. HENNINGSON. 


HAMPDEN, MASS., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our full support to you and associates for 
Vietnam stand. 
JULIA WINETROUT, 
KENNETH WINETROUT. 
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EVANSTON, ILL., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I admire your courageous efforts for ra- 
tional politics for constitutional legality and 
democratic process. Fully support your fight 
against presidential dictatorship. Agree 
Rusk, McNamara should be ousted. Thank 
you for speaking the American conscience. 
God bless you. 

Hans NOLL, 
Professor of Biology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Il. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As American citizen, taxpayer, and regis- 
tered voter, I humbly request that you order 
withdraw of the memorandum giving Presi- 
dent Johnson authority to conduct the con- 
flict in Vietnam as he sees fit. If state of war 
exists, let’s declare it or get out. 

Rosert S. SHAW. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In complete accord with your views on 
Vietnam, please continue efforts to prevent 
holocaust, 

Mr. and Mrs. SPENCER W. FRANC. 


PorT WasHINGTON, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the fight to rescind your resolu» 
tion of the 1964 approval. We Americans are 
proud of you. 

ESTHER CREEK. 


JERSEY Crrx, N.J., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. 
JOSEPH LYRKA, 


STOCKTON, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I strongly concur with your proposal for 
Vietnam. 
JOHN TURNER. 


JACKSON HercHTS, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR: Please continue your efforts 
for peace in Vietnam. All community sup- 
ports you in your efforts for peace. 

GEORGE STOGEL, 
TERRY STOGEL, 
ANNA YATES, 
ABRAHAM YATES. 


Curcaco, ILL., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You were one of Americas great in- 
dependent leaders. You have become a 
moral coward. Please support President. 

ROBERT CHARLES. 
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ARDSLEY, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge fuil disclosure foreign policy. Get out 

of Vietnam. 

THE LRENS ARDSLEY’S 


— 


BOULDER, COLO., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Fully support doubts and questioning of 
our present Vietnam policy. Urge continua- 
tion of debate. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES FRANK. 


GARDENA, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We offer our support and encouragement, 
How can we help you? 
ALFRED FANTI. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your Vietnam position and re- 

pudiate Rusk's. 

ELMER P, DELANEY. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
January 29, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have our unqualified support of your 
courageous and forthright stand on the 
Vietnam war. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH E, JONES, 
Mrs. FREDERICK ELLIS, 
Dr. FREDERICK E, ELLIS, 


— 


BEvERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Revere your efforts to return sanity to 
high places. 
FREDERICK SMITH. 


— 


ARLINGTON, VA., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is high time for people who back your 
position on Vietnam to let you know that 
they do. I count my wife and me among 
them. 

THOMAS W. APPICH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We commend and support you for your 
courageous peace efforts. We urge you to 
continue. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. SHarrow. 


WHITING, IND., 
January 29, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Endorse completely Vietnam stand. More 
war is not the answer. Don’t give up. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roserr W. SIEVERS. 
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FRESNO, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
SENATOR MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Demand executive orders be rescinded and 
stupid war in Vietnam brought to a close. 
ROBERT R. HART. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
January 29, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your stand for nonresump- 
tion of bombing implementing Geneva 
Agreement, 

Mr, and Mrs. A. Lozrer. 
MONTE Vista, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend your stand to rescind southeast 
Asia resolution will urge our Senators sup- 
port you. 

ADRIAN and Mary Ramus. 


New Tokk, N. L., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your effort toward peace in 
Vietnam. Please continue your efforts. 
JERRY and BEVERLY DANIEL. 
COLUMBIA, Mo., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support appeal to prolong North 
Vietnam bombing lull. Urge continue your 
efforts. 

Davin WURFEL, 
PAUL WALLACE, 
RICHARD DOHM, 
ARTHUR KALLEBERG, 
Davin LEUTHOLD, 
Political Science Department, Missouri 
University. 


New York, N. T., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud and support your courageous 
efforts to resist the President’s disastrous 
military solution to Vietnam’s political and 
social problems. We feel present policy 
doesn’t reflect a true consensus and will 
serve to provoke war with China. 

VETERANS AND RESERVISTS To END THE 
War IN VIETNAM. 
New Haven, Cox x., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Earnestly support intended Monday ac- 
tion to limit executive authority for war 
without congressional consent. 

I. H. POLLACK. 


WHEATLAND, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We endorse your effort to rescind the con- 
gressional resolution approved on August 
10, 1964, Public Law 88-408. We are counting 
on you to limit the powers of the President 
in regard to the Vietnam war. 

IRENE CREPS, 
Mrs. ENA DELCO CREPS, 
THERESE PORCELLA. 
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NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your opposition Vietnam involve- 
ment. Please continue your efforts in behalf 


of peace. 
ESTHER WURM. 


STAMFORD, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your efforts for peace and agree 
that the legality. of our undeclared war 
against North Vietnam should be questioned. 

Morris and VERA SCHUPACK. 


New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I strongly support 
your statement today relegating the power 
of declaring war to the people of the United 
States. Please hold fast. 

DANIEL GOLDEN. 


70 Po. INTL., CD FIRENZE, 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 

U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C.: 

I sent Fresident Johnson this message. 
Don’t let shelling start again. It is terrible 
almost apocalitch mistake. His misfortune 
that would fault like cyclone also on Ameri- 
can people. Accomplish this Christian did 
of religion historich and political hope. 

God will give you also historich and politi- 


cal reward. Hold on. Peace may not be 
so far. 
Apocalitch did. 
New York, N.Y. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 


Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We commend you on the stand you have 

taken on Vietnam. 
JEAN AND GEORGE USATCH. 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Thank you. Beg you to 

stand firm to help all from destruction. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. DOROTHY REID. 
WESTPORT, CONN., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

(Please see that copies are made for Sen- 
ator G. AIKEN, Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Sen- 
ator A. Gorge, Senator M. MANSFIELD, Senator 
W. Morse, Senator THomas Dopp, Senator 
ABRAHAM Ristcorr, Senator Jacos Javits, and 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY.) 

Support your and other Senators’ efforts to 
continue pause in bombing North Vietnam 
with aim to obtain ceasefire in Vietnam, 

Lillian Berkowitz, Jean Berman, Emma 
Lou Bi Tham, Helen Bonime, Clarence 
Broadnax, Beulah W. Burhoe, B. D. 
Burhoe, Phyllis Cady, Georgia Cassi- 
matis, Clarabelle Chankaya, Ida David- 
off, Anna Lee Dayton, Maurisette Dem- 
bitzer, Frieda Easton, Murray Fox, 
Anne Gladstone, Dorothy Golof, Sus- 
anne Gordon, Gordon Hall, Doris Hal- 
lowitz, Cynthia Harrison, Mary Hen- 
nessey, Dorothy Hermann, Helen Hub- 
bell, Dorothy Isenman, Molly Jacob- 
son, Rose Jarmak, Edward Jarvis, 
Helen Jennings, Katherine Jones, Joan 
Kahn, Anne Marie Kearney, Clara Mi- 
chael, Lillian Moore, Rhoda Moss, 
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Esther Nothnagle, Jan Park, Helen Var- 
sons, Lottie Perutz, Katherine Phelps, 
Ann Rappaport, Angela Reitzer, Mar- 
garet Reynolds, Sherwin Rosenstein, 
Frank Sales, Shirley Sarkin, Marriet 
Schneider, Gertrude Schuchard, Eliza- 
beth Sharnik, Ruby Shaw, Eleanor 
Sheldon, Phyllis Singerman, John 
Sommer, Clarence Taylor, Beatrice 
Vogler, Helen Welch, Social Workers in 
Fairfield County. 
NorTHRIDGE, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your efforts against es- 

calation, Regain the rights of Congress. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Mann. 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Senator FuLBRIGHT’s posi- 
tion favoring immediate negotiations in 
Vietnam. 

Rev. and Mrs. LEwis WHITEHEAD. 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suddenly a ray of hope has come with Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT'’S statement on Vietnam. 
Please support. 


Gary FOSTER. 
Kew GARDENS, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Congratulations with your position on 
Vietnam. 
WILLIAM OLTMANs, 
Dutch Journalist. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend your opposition to bombing 
Vietnam and urge continued efforts toward 
negotiating. 

ELIZABETH HELFRICK. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I strongly protest the resumption of bomb- 
ing in Vietnam especially with napalm. 
GEORGE WM. MARTIN. 
MounT VERNON, N.Y. 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have my support and blessings in at- 
tacking this heinous war in Vietnam, God 
speed. 

Dr. BERNICE BAUMMAN. 


Boston, Mass., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Millions know Pentagon prevaricated Au- 
gust 2, 1964, Tonkin. See Time magazine 
following United States attack PT’s. 

Mrs. RITA FRELICH. 


ELKINS PARK, PA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support you 100 percent in your coura- 
geous stand on Severeid program and in Con- 
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gress. You are truly a sane voice crying in a 
wilderness of irrationality. 
ADELE KLEIN. 


CasPrr, WYO., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Applaud and endorse your proposed resolu- 
tion urging Vietnam debate. 
MARIAN M. NILSON. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Watched the program. You were marvel- 
ous. I'm a Missouri Republican, but I vote 
for your ideas. Keep up your thoughts re- 
garding Vietnam. 

Hoyr NELSON. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous stand on Vietnam as 
enunciated on Severeid’s program admirable. 
Situation alarms us. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED BERGMAN. 


MARTINEZ, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I applaud your advocacy of debate of our 
Vietnam involvement. 
VIRGIL BOGARTH. 


DENVER, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo Senator Morse. I support your 
Vietnam views wholeheartedly as does the 
conscience of the American people. Curtail 
L.B.J. Fire Rusk and McNamara and end 
this mess by direct negotiations with the 
National Liberation Front. 

WILLIAM HANNAH, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Am with you 100 percent on views ex- 
pressed today on CBS. Feel free to advise 
Senators KUCHEL and Murpuy I have said 
this. 

VOLNEY F. MORIN. 


BrooKxLYN, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your position on Vietnam. 
Please continue in your determination to 
have the American people presented with 
the true facts. God speed you. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEONARD PERLMAN. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 


We saw you on CBS. We support your 


stand. 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES L, Copp. 
ROCKAWAY BEACH, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 
We applaud your stand in reference to 


Vietnam. Your views on TV pi were 
superb; as parents we appreciate. 
The SUTTINS, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

With all our heart and mind endorse your 
position and are grateful for your efforts in 
behalf of all that is decent and humane. 

Dr. and Mrs. AARON LEARNER. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 
Thanks. 
Mrs. RUBY HASSELL. 
SouUTH BEND, IND. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR: I heartily agree with your 
reasoning concerning Vietnam. Keep urging 
U.N. settlement. 

PAUL WEDDLE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I endorse your comments on CBS panel 
this date. May you continue saying them. 
Dr. SAMUEL Hazo, 
Associate Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Agree with you on solution of Vietnam. 
Keep up good work. 
Mr. and Mrs. EUGENE SPONAGLE. 
Lonc BEACH, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We approve of your courageous stand on 
Vietnam TV today. 
The L. W. DENEVANS. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for courageously speaking 
up. 

1 DEAN COPPING. 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for your views, keep plugging 
for our American boys. 
Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM A. THAU. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Continue good fight for Vietnam peace 
negotiations. 
ROBERT FENNEMAN, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We agree 100 percent with your position on 
the Vietnam situation. 
KATHERINE AND DON VAN VLEET. 
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MOORESTOWN, N.J., 
January 30, 1966 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your position on Vietnam. I am 
your distant cousin. Heart surgeon in Phil- 
adelphia. 

DRYDEN Morse, M.D. 
HAVERFORD, PA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Entirely behind your views, please keep 

trying. 
GERTRUDE L. ROBGINS, 
Mrs. Edward Robgins. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support Vietnam stand. Public 
must have full-scale debate, learn facts now 
being withheld. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. R. HAGERTY. 
FERNDALE, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your stand on Vietnam. 
ANDRE PENNELL, 
Clerk of Detroit Friends Meeting. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urged you in 1964 to run for nomination 
for Presidency. Again I say please, please, 
please, announce now your candidacy for 
Democratic nomination for President at next 
election, start campaigning all over country 
to give people facts, not lying generalities 
and banalities concerning Vietnam war. 

M. C. Prncorrs, Jr. 


Boston, Mass., 
January 30, 1966 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Republican mothers draft-age son sends 
unlimited congratulations. Demand return 
congressional rights. See STENNIS telegram. 

Mrs. KATHRYN R. GRANT. 


NEW York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous Viet- 
ram stand especially letting the people have 
the truth. Suggest you introduce bill re- 
quiring all taxpayers to send in 10 percent 
more tax April 15 to pay current cost of 
Vietnam war. This would slow inflation and 
might even halt the war. 

HARRY A. BARTH. 
La MESA, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have agreed with you on Vietnam. 
From the first we heard you on radio today. 
We were proud of you. We are Democrats. 
Worked hard in Johnson’s campaign. If the 
Senate allows this war to be escalated, we 
will deserve what we get. 

Mr. and Mrs. GILBERT CARLSON. 
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New Yorg, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in fullest agreement with your 
policies regarding Vietnam and hope you can 
induce the administration to clarify all the 
issues pertaining thereto. 

ROBERT AND Rrra ROBILLARD, 
STAMFORD, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept our wholehearted support of 

your positions re Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT STEMBER, 
WEYMOUTH, MAss., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Agree wholeheartedly with your position 
as stated on “Today” program, keep talking. 
ROBERT T. McKenzie. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations, Senator Morsz, on Viet- 
nam stand. We're not in favor of the un- 
declared and illegal war. Hope your cen- 
sorship of President will be successful. 
We're not in favor of war or draft in any 
sense. Your actions and deeds in our 
thoughts and prayers. Keep it up. 

Gar and BILL NEWHALL, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for leaders like you. If you 

keep speaking we may be saved yet. 
Mrs. THOMAS FRIST. 
SOUTHFIELD, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heard and watched Vietnam perspective. 
Congratulations. Continue our support. 
NEL and VILOET TUCKER. 
SHELBURNE, VT., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We commend your support of halt in Viet- 
nam bombing and negotiations with all 
parties concerned. 

PIERSON and ALICE OSTROW. 
SCARBOROUGH, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bless you, thank you, imaginative, sus- 

tained efforts peace Vietnam. 
LESLIE and ALICE BALASSA. 
New Yorn, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the National Board, YWCA, 
I urge your support for a policy of con- 
tinued patience and conciliation in the Viet- 
nam situation. We have the deepest sym- 
pathy with the President in his heavy 
burden of crucial decision and are pro- 
foundly anxious that he should be fortified 
and encouraged to the utmost by realizing 
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the great public support behind his efforts 
to avoid escalation and keep the spirit of 
negotiation even when these efforts appear 
to elicit no response as yet. 
Mrs. LLOYD MARTI, 
President, National Board, YWCA. 
New Lokk, N.Y. 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following is copy of telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, White House, 
Washington, D.C.: “Bombing resumption of 
North Vietnam will inevitably shatter 
chances of peace. War with China will draw 
in Soviet Russia on the side of China. We 
urge that you accept the counseling of Sen- 
ators FULBRIGHT, CLARK, MANSFIELD, and 
others who are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of world peace.” 

JOHN WEILBURG, 
JOHN F. RYAN, 
LINDA. F. BASCOMBE, 
PATRICK FLANAGAN, 
IRVING BEREZIN, 
DOROTHY BEREZIN, 
DOROTHY STULL WEILBURG. 
DEERFIELD, ILL., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Appreciate your opposition to war as an 
accepted instrument of national policy. 
Jack CROOK. 
ALBANY, N. V., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please press for continuation of bombing 
pause. 

Mrs. ROBERT LAMAR. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N.Y., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
For God's sake and the world’s do not re- 
sume the bombing. Deescalate. Recognize 


the NLF. Stand up for humanity and 
against Senator STENNIS and the Pentagon. 
M. CLYDE, 
Miss Lora, 


Mrs. F. FRIEDMAN. 
CUMMINGTON, Mass., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgent refer Vietnam peace issue to United 
Nations. Continue demand clarification ad- 
ministration policy. Bless you. 

Rev. Davin ROSE, 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your protest against U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. The glaringly faulty offi- 
cial estimates of the situation since 1964 de- 
mand a revision of our whole Asia policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE G. Fox. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Assure you our support urging continued 
bombing suspension North Vietnam. Your 
leadership appreciated. 

HARVEY BATY. 
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New York, N.Y., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks for questioning Rusk. 
hope you can halt the snowball. 
MAR AND ELIZABETH WHITCOMBE, 
New York, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 


Sincerely 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Prevent world war III. Continue to chal- 
lenge basic assumptions of our foreign policy. 
Indispensable that bombing not resumed 
and N.L-F. be considered main party in nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. ROSENBLUM. 


New Tonk, N.Y., January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have our utmost admiration in respect 
for your courageous stand on our undeclared 
war in Vietnam. We could only wish that 
you were our Senator. We think in the end, 
history will be grateful for men like you. 
We sincerely hope that you can keep reason 
alive and most desperately hope that your 
views prevail. We must negotiate with those 
whom we fight, the NLF. You have our sup- 
port, what little it is, in your efforts. We do 
not belong in Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALLEN KOENIGSBERG. 


PASADENA, CALIF., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please reply collect would it be effective if 
we the people all loyal law abiding Americans 
organized a doorbell-ringing census, block by 
block, polling voters regarding Vietnam and 
sending results to Washington. We do not 
believe that past polls represent present 
thinking of American voters. 

JUNE MARSH, 
PEGGY BLACK AND COMMITTEE. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are courageous. We admire, and sup- 
port you in your attempt to force a test vote 
on the President’s authority to wage illegal 
war. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Larson. 


New Tonk, N.Y., January 30, 1966. 
Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your honest, wise, courageous 
stand against administration’s dangerous 
course in Vietnam. Urge you to oppose fur- 
ther American involvement in southeast Asia 
and to work for withdrawal of our forces as 
first step toward peace. 

Dr. ALBERT PARETS. 


New York, N.Y., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wholeheartedly support 
your efforts to gain full and open debate on 
the Vietnam situation. 

HAROLD BECKER. 


New York, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly support your efforts to stop 
the illegal war in Vietnam. More people are 
with you than you might think, and the 
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number is increasing daily. Please continue 
the fight. 

CHARLES SOPHIE. 

RICHARD ELLEN. 

KENNETH AND ALLAN WALD. 

New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Be assured of my support and that of mil- 
lions of Americans in your efforts to end 
brutal Vietnam war. 

Bless you. 

BERNARD GERSTEN. 
WILTON, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you wholeheartedly in your ef- 
fort to rescind the broad powers given John- 
son in 1964, in the conduct of the Vietnam 
war. 

Dr. and Mrs. CARL MILLER. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Agreeing with Mansfield report that failure 
of negotiations probably means general Asian 
war, we favor both Morse resolutions for 
Senate to investigate Vietnam policies and 
terminate President's war-waging authority 
so that Congress maintains right to declare 
war or seek peace. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN C. COBB. 
Dr. and Mrs. STANLEY COBB. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your policy on Vietnam. 
God bless you. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. DOMKE. 
New York, N. V., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support resolution limiting 
President's powers re military action. Work 
for peace through U.N. 

Mr. and Mrs. MANUEL GELLESs. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I admire your courage and intelligence in 
advocating the rescinding of that misbegot- 
ten mandate. 

Mrs. RUTH YEAGER. 
New York, N. V., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hundreds of members, friends, relatives 
congratulate you for your courage, wisdom, 
humanitarism in opposing escalation of Viet- 
nam war. 

WOMEN’S COMMUNITY FORUM. 


NEw York, N.Y., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly support your position on Viet- 
nam. Grateful for your voice of sanity. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. SHINE. 
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SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., 
January 29, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I ask you to support Senator FULBRIGHT’S 

challenge of Vietnam policy. 
Mrs, A. L. COLEMAN. 
MOBILE, ALA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am for Wayne Morse’s policy in dealing 

Vietnam. 
Mrs. RALPH C. STANARD. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your remarks on television today are 
sound, responsible, and courageous. Please 
continue your struggle against a dreadful 
war in Asia. Please teach your colleagues 
what revolutions are all about. 

MARTIN, 
Harvard University faculty. 
Yonx«ers, N.Y. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your stand for peace 

in Vietnam. 
Irvine and HANNAH SCHWARTZ. 
WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your views over the air today meets our 
100 percent unqualified approval. God bless 
you in your efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN H. STUTT. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your position against the im- 
moral, illegal, and unconstitutional Asian 
war. 

JOHN ONG, 


NEw Tonk, N. L., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 5 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
As an American I congratulate you on your 
extraordinary courage on CBS today. 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER B. BAKER. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am in complete agreement with your 
views. 
BILL BARTISH. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
January 30, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Concur completely inquiry presidential war 
powers and Asian policies. Advocate U.N. 
arbitration. 

JENTE DANIEL. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Complete agreement remarks on “CBS Re- 
ports” deepest appreciation an American 
family. 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. BURNS. 
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MADISON, WIS. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Congratulations on your courage, honesty, 
and intelligence, keep it up. 
VIRGINIA CRONICK. 
PLACENTIA, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
In full support of your resolution on Viet- 
nam, best of luck. 
R. T. HUNTER. 


Boston Mass., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you Senator for your stand on 
Vietnam. I agree with you 100 percent. 
Let us have an open debate in the Senate 
and Congress and all over the country, not 
for 10 hours, but for 10 weeks. Let us also 
let the U.N. handle it. 

AARON SHPIEGELMAN. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are not alone in your courageous fight 
for peace. 

W. SALTZMAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are a credit to our Nation. 
Tom and BETTY O'CONNOR. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N.J., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Heard television debate. Support your 
stand. Urgent people hear truth of our 
position. 

‘TERENCE BUTLER, 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 
January 30, 1986. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wayne Morse, man of greatness, I salute 
you. Down with the war hawks. End this 
immoral war in Vietnam before catastrophe 
engulfs the world. 

Mrs. BERTHA DERKOWITZ. 
SHORTHILLS, N. J., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you take action regarding your state- 
ment and convictions on Vietnam, am ap- 
palled at path our Government is taking. 
I speak as a loyal American, a student of 
foreign policy, and a believer in the U.N. as 
a potential arbitrator. 

Mrs. WILLIAM CAVANAGH. 
KALAMAZOO; MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

May you rank with Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson, F.D.R., and J.F.K. and be nomi- 
nated for Nobel Peace in 1966. Bless you, 
Senator, for perhaps guiding our country 
to the United Nations. Your television out- 
spoken convictions regenerated our hope in 
America. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, ROBERT ADAMS, 
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URBANA, ILL. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We applaud your courage 
and integrity and support your position on 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL Lewis. 


New Yors, N. V., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I hope that you will persist in your efforts 

for peace in Vietnam. Thank you. 
JOHN DUFFY. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As conservative Democrat horrified re- 
sumption bombing. My support to you and 
others seeing danger clearly. 

Mrs. ARTHUR W. LANE. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We support you in opposing further esca- 
lating war in Vietnam, 
Jesse BEER. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Cannot praise you enough for your speech 

in regard to war declaration. 
SUZANNAH HATT. 
SEPULVEDA, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your courageous Vietnam position, 
Cease-fire pending United Nations mediation 
is only solution., 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK LUSTICA. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 
January 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

One thousand Stanford students support 
your opposition. Keep up the good work, 
make information public. 

Mr. and Mrs. DENNIS PIRAGES. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF, 
January 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 
SENATOR Morse: We are most deeply 
ashamed of our country's action of the past 
24 hours. As voting constituents of the State 
of Oregon we heartily endorse your criticisms 
of America’s Vietnam policy and urge you to 
press for full and open debate on the Viet- 
nam war in the U.S. Senate. 
James L. SWENSON, 
GEOFFREY A. MOORE, 
ARTHUR E. WILSON. 
Nutter, N. J. 
January 1, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Support your views Vietnam. Keep fight- 
ing for legality, morality, sanity, and the 
preservation of the species. 

CONSTANCE BARTEL. 
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PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly commend your recent pro- 
posed resolutions in opposition to existing 
administration policy on Vietnam, Congres- 
sional debate on this topic is essential now. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES W. STEELE. 


LANSING, MICH., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Resist America’s abhorrent and cynical 
warring. 
JAMES DUKARM. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I protest the resumption of bombing in 
Vietnam. Work for peace. 
SHAREN NLTING. 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
We wholeheartedly support your efforts to 

curb Presidential power re Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES BRYANS. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. Thank God for courage- 
ous men that I think and act like you for 


our country. 
BURRIS GRIMWOOD. 


Boston, MAss., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulate you on yesterday’s broadcast. 
We are proud of your courageous leadership. 
PENELOPE TURTON. 
MARGARET WELCH. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have wired Senators KUCHEL and MURPHY 
to support your stand. Rescind President’s 
war power immediately. 

MABEL M. ROCKWELL. 


RIVER FALLS, WIs., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good fight on Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. L, FELDHAMMER, 


Iowa CITY, IOWA, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am and always have been a Republican. 


I have in the past disagreed with you on 
many of your domestic and foreign policies. 
However support wholeheartedly your view- 
points on Vietnam as presented on CBS this 
Sunday afternoon January 30. 

Mrs. Vicco M. JENSEN. 
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JACKSON, MISS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The position you took nationwide tele- 
vision today took great personal courage, 
May I offer my grateful appreciation, 

Roy BENKE. 
FORT WORTH, TEX., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I agree with you 100 percent, good luck, 
keep up the good work. 

B. E. HUFFMAN. 


RICHMOND, VA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I can't help but ex- 
press my boundless admiration for your stand 
on the Vietnamese war on Sunday’s tele- 
vision program. The morality of your posi- 
tion, uniquely consistent in all your think- 
ing, breaks through the fog of murky seman- 
tics. For me, you stand head and shoulders 
above all your contemporaries. For me, you 
walk with Isaiah. 

Sincerely yours, 
I, GORDON FELs. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am completely in accord with your views 
regarding Vietnam as outlined by you in the 
Sunday’s CBS panel discussion. 

Mrs. EVELYN W. BOWEN. 


San LORENZO, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Broad based bay area group prepared to 
call meeting in San Francisco to push for 
full and open congressional debate on Viet- 
nam in support of your challenge and efforts 
of other Senators and Representatives. We 
could draw 15,000 to 20,000 with 2 weeks’ 
notice, including the pro- and anti-war com- 
munity and the many still undecided ques- 
tions. Would such an electorate mandate for 
debate be pivotal? Could we get California 
Congressman and yourself or FULBRIGHT Or 
McGovern here for a Sunday meeting if we 
pay the bill? Can we reach you by phone for 
your answer today or tomorrow? 

Dr. FRED GORDON. 
SAUNDERSTOWN, RI., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.G.: 

I applaud your strong statements to stop 
the war in Vietnam. You have gained the 
respect and gratitude of all peace-loving 
Americans for your intelligence and human 


3 SA Mrs. SARAH KABAT. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The opinions and proposals expressed by 
yourself on the “Congressional Debate” mod- 
erated by Eric Severeid on television this 
afternoon, were by far the most reasonable 
I have yet encountered on the Vietnam prob- 
lem. Iam in complete agreement with your 
position. However, I am not at all familiar 
with the “Mansfield report” from which you 
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quoted. The report from your discussion 
seems most pertinent. I would therefore ap- 
preciate information as to where I might ob- 
tain a copy. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERICK S, ZIMNOCH, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please make every effort to work for peace 
in Vietnam. Thank you. Praying for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD COCHRANE. 


PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please stop this insane war in Vietnam 
let the United Nations settle everything, 
bring any Vietnamese who don’t want to be 
Communist. We'll take one family in with 
us. I worked in an Army hospital, McGuire 
General in Richmond, Va., in World War II, 
we had amputees. I have four sons now 
ages 15, 13, 11, and 3 and I won't let them 
come home without arms and legs for the 
military group in this country who are tak- 
ing over and idiots like Senator DIRKSEN, I 
have always been a Democrat but now I'll 
vote for anyone who will promise not to try 
and boss the whole world. President John- 
son got in under false pretenses. Goldwater, 
at least, let us know he would have a war 


like this. 
ROSEMARIE D. SCHALLERT. 
Lone BEACH, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We commend you and support your posi- 
tion on war in Vietnam, 
PETER BALLOU. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 


January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Mothers all over the United States support 
your stand on legality Vietnam war. Save 


our sons. 
Mrs, ELLIor Wax. 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIF. 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Sm: You were magnificent on Eric 
Sevareid's program Sunday. Many Ameri- 
cans, I am sure, got the message. Don’t give 
up. Take care of your health. Regards. 


As ever, 
Dr. and Mrs. IRWIN COLE. 


CROTON On Hupson, N. L., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your long courageous fight against war is 
beginning to yield results. Congratulations. 
RICHARD O. and SOPHIA A. Borer. 


— 


New Lonk, N.Y., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations, frm Vietnam stand, hope 
success for full Senate investigation. 
WILLIAM C, BOHN, 
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UNIVERSITY Orrx, Mo., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We offer you our firm support on your 
courageous stand with regard to Vietnam. 
Prof. and Mrs. PAUL CHassyY. 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I applaud your position on Vietnam and 
urge your continuance of it despite at- 
tack. 

KENNETH WILSON. 


STOCKTON SPRINGS, MAINE, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Listening CBS broadcast. 
percent. Keep hollering. 
MAYNARD and AIMEE MACEWEN. 


With you 100 


VALLEY STREAM, N. T., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo. Keep up the fight. 
Mr, and Mrs. Nat HARRIS. 
Hew ett, N.Y. 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We heartily agree with your position. 
Keep up the fight. Thank you. 
8 Mr. and Mrs. IRVING PRESCHEL. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: Wholeheartedly with you. Take 
the question to the United Nations. 
JosePx N. RICE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: i 
Full support to you and FULBRIGHT 
Johnson’s illegal, ridiculous war. 
MIKE RAUGH. 


PRINCETON, N.J., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Endorse your Vietnam position, urge con- 
tinuous forthright-explanation to people as 
on today’s TV. 

Mr. and Mrs. MELVIN SCHULMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We continue to applaud your courageous 
stand on Vietnam. You are not alone. 
Mr. and Mrs, JULIAN BERCOVICI. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Time is right for responsible opposition to 
Vietnam escalation. Nation desperately needs 
more national leaders such as yourself to 
lead responsible defense to this illegal and 
immoral war. I support your position and 
urge continued active organization of re- 
sponsible calls for peace. 

RICHARD L. BISHOP, 
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EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As an American citizen I extend firm sup- 
port for your opposition to Johnson’s actions 
in Vietnam which go far beyond the limits 
of constitutional authority, international 
law, or civilized morality. Johnson’s actions 
are degrading American prestige here in 
Canada. 

Mrs, Jo Dun. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. We thank God there are 
still men like you. We thank you for being 
today’s man without fear. With deep re- 
spect. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. J. NORTON. 
EUREKA, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Your views expressed on 
Vietnam today were 100 percent in agree- 
ment with ours. You carried the show in 
spite of the stacked opposition. - The opposi- 
tion may be interested to know the people 
are not behind Johnson 100 percent. Keep 
up the good work. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT TAUTFEST. 


New York, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I heartily support your efforts to achieve 
peace in Vietnam. 
CELIA WOLSKI. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support your peace efforts. 
Saur. Nreporr, M.D. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

We appreciate your forthright Vietnam 
stand. Please preserve, You have the sup- 
port of most Americans. 

Pum ALMA and Gary PATTON. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. T., 
z January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Acknowledge with deep gratitude 
your peace efforts in best interests of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. A, WEISS. 
New Tonk, N. T., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Your sensibility, integrity, and 
courage are the very things our country 
needs in these perilous times. 

Rose and WILLIAM CorLAvrro. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support TV statement clarification of 
policy submission to U.N. recognition NLF 
continued bombing pause. 

JOHN and JANE NEVIN. 
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Leawoop, KANS., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support your position 
on Vietnam and have so advised our Sena- 
tors from Kansas today. 

Yonxenrs, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We endorse every effort to bring about 

peace in Vietnam. 
Sam and DIANE WIDMAN,. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We endorse your policy completely and are 
thankful for a WAYNE Morse in our Senate. 
Bravo for your courage and commitment. 

SHIRLEY and IRVING MICHELMAN. 
BROOKLYN, N. TV., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your Senate service has been a long record 
of iconoclastic independence. I believe your 
efforts to restore the rule of law and control 
of reason to our course in Vietnam is the 
peak of your career, requiring sheer tough- 
ness and scarce courage. 

< PAUL LION. 


New Yorg, N.Y. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a citizen I agree with you for reasons 
not political, but humanitarian, believe in 
practicality and life. 

MARGARET MCGREGOR. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am in favor of limiting President's power 
in Vietnam. 

Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES CRIST. 


Lake Success, N.Y., 
January 30,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
My family and I thank you for trying to 
secure peace. 
HanorD M. Suss. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your position as stated on TV. 
You clarified in our minds the peculiarity of 
the Vietnam situation. What secret papers 
are you talking about? We are thankful that 
you are in Washington fighting our battle for 
commonsense and peace. 

Dr. and Mrs. MORTON BARNET, 


DALLAS, TEXAS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Over the years your courageous, often soli- 
tary stand in the Senate has been supported 
by millions of your constituents. Today, 
we, in Texas wish you to know that you are 
respected and admired more than ever. 
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Thank you for speaking the thoughts of 
silent Americans who are often misrepre- 
sented and seldom understood. Your cour- 
age has further renewed our hopes for the 
reclamation of man who, by his very origin, 
is disposed to peace and good will. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GARDNER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue strong efforts, peaceful 
settlement Vietnam. Our faith and prayers 
are with you. 

Mrs. WALTER E. LITTEN. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are in complete accord with your views 
in the Vietnam debate expressed today. 
Mr. and Mr. W. T. TUBERTY. 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C., 
January 31, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you. Have just heard the TV 
debate and your fine presentation. 

I have traveled and lectured in Asia and I 
know you are so right. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in the world deplore our 
country’s cynical disregard of the United Na- 
tions and our military policy in Vietnam. 
More power to you. 

PAUL GREEN. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I am a strong Republican but my greatest 
respect and admiration I pay to you for 
stand on the war in Vietnam, Regardless of 
party we should have more Senators like you, 

Sincerely, 
Harry MCFATHRIDGE. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following telegram was sent to Sena- 
tors GEORGE SMATHERS, SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
and Congressman CLAUDE PEPPER. I strongly 
urge you as my representative to give Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse your full support and co- 
operation in bringing the Vietnam war be- 
fore the U.N, Security Council. 

BARBARA DIAMOND. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Congress and the war, atta boy, keep 
it up and cheers for the voters of Oregon. 
KATHERINE MOONEY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 

January 30, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your position re Vietnam. Am 
advising President and others. 
Davin G. FUNK. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge an immediate and peaceful set- 

tlement of the conflict in Vietnam. 

LARRY and DIANE LITTEN, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Fully support your position Vietnam. 
Urge joining with other Senators for maxi- 
mum pressure on President to prevent bomb- 
ing resumption and instead seeking disen- 
gagement through referral Security Council 
United Nations. 

SAUL A, Lrvrxx. 
GLYN DON, MD., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work about Vietnam. 
S. J. EBELING., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Emphatically behind your position. Con- 
gratulations Vietnam perspective. Await in- 
formation as to procedure. Thank you, 

JOSEPH TREGGOR. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your excellent presentation on 
the debate Sunday. Continue your fight for 
arbitration by the U.N. Save the lives of 
youth. No war. Weare with you. Persevere. 

RUTH M. Harris. 


Coscos, CONN. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Grateful for your leadership on policy in 
Vietnam. Completely support your position. 
RALPH and JOSEPHINE POMERANCE. 


BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator, we wish to express our full sup- 
port in your responsible and worthy effort 
to return this administration authority to 
the limits of reason. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN H. FELBER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for voicing so eloquently your 
opinion on the CBS television program. 
EDNA and CARLA SNYDER. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully endorse and support your position 
on the Vietnam crisis. The Senate has re- 
sponsibility in time of serious decision. We 
are not yet a dictatorship. 

MARGARET Sr. AvUBYN. 
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OAKLAND CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Commend your courage in denunciation 
of correct position on CBS Vietnam special. 
Joe FETT. 


CHICO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree on illegality of Vietnam war and 

urge full congressional debate. 
Mr. and Mrs. LEE A, STUKEY. 
MALIBU, CALIF., 
January 31, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply admire your courageous stand. The 
world has never needed patience and reason 
more, 

CAROL POTTENGER Fry, M.D. 


Wuire PLarxs, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your position on Viet- 


nam. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. TUDBURY. 


FLUSHING, N.Y. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: We young people offer 
thanks for wonderful statement. We ‘have 
fought against war. It is good to know 
there are sO many sane voices in adult 
community. 

JUDITH, Davin, and ESTHER TEICH. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo for your frank words and determined 
stand for peace. Keep it up. 
ELIAS CRITCHLOW. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 


January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your brave battle and admire 
your courage. 

MARIANNE SMITH. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily approve your present actions in 
bringing resolution to Senate for debate. 
Deeply grateful for facts as presented on TV 
today. Urge that you continue as spokes- 
man for American people are demanding 
5 Johnson take Vietnam issue to 


Mr. and Mrs. MEYER EISENBERG. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We commend your present stand. Please 
do all possible to stop bombing resumption. 
SUZANNE WERNER, 
JUDITH GARTUND. 
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New York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your move to stop the 
illegal war. 
ELMER BENDINER. 
ARCADIA, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am ex-World War II veteran and I am 
100 percent on your stand of Vietnam. 
BILL Rowe. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous stand on Vietnam is 
heartening to all Americans who want a just 
peace. Stand firm. 

ESTHER S. KECHLEY. 
New York, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for an articulate, informative, 
and courageous stand in the face of an in- 
coherent and uninformed opposition. 

JILL REINLIEB. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Good luck with your bird hunting. And 
may your efforts cause the hawks to take 
flight. 


JOHN HIGGINS. 
New Yorg, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I applaud your stand on TV Sunday p.m. 
against escalating the war in Vietnam. 
Second your proposal to withdraw blanket 
approval to Johnson to conduct undeclared 
war. Urge you to support Pope Paul's sug- 
gestion for neutral arbitration by the United 
Nations. 

Jacos C. LESSINGER. 


LONG BEACH CALIF. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We salute your courage and forthrightness 
in opposing so firmly the unlimited powers of 
the President to accelerate the war in Viet- 
nam when we could be acting through the 
United Nations to maintain the peace. Your 
bold and direct language and your fierce fight 
to bring the whole truth of our situation 
before the American public without decep- 
tion and without flattery. So that we might 
take full responsibility for our Nations poli- 
cies in chewing aggression instead of excusing 
it does you credit as a brave critic. 

AUBREY B. HARTER. 


STANFORD, CALIF. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strong support here for your stand on Vlet- 
nam; urge speedy investigation of U.S. 


policy. 
Mary and THomas O. Moser. 
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Houston, TEX., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Completely in agreement with your Viet- 
nam policies. Keep up the good work. God 
bless you. 

Mrs. KEITH F. ALEXANDER. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have kinship with mankind. Support 
you all the way. 

JOHN RAGSDALE. 


WINTER PARK, FLA., 
January 31, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on Viet- 
nam war on Sunday TV. You changed some 
votes. 


PAUL SANGREE. 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support appeal to United Nations Security 
Council. North Vietnam attacks will prob- 
ably strengthen Communist cause. 

CARL KEITH. 


URBANA, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I give you my support on your stand of 
the U.S. role in the Asian war. 
MARY JANE SNYDER. 
BOSTON, MASS., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your stand on Vietnam policy. 
RICHARD L. MARTIN. 
NOVATO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations and thank you for force- 
full clear antiwar stand. 
A. V. BRERETON. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your excellent broad- 
cast yesterday. Stick to your guns. Let’s get 
it to the United Nations. Morse for Pres- 
ident. Regards. 

R. W. CAVELL. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily support your current efforts to 
open congressional debate on Vietnam 
policy. 

JAMES W. GARDNER. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., 


January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the fight. 
The SPIEGEL FAMILY. 
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HOUSTON, TEX., 
January 31, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Completely in agreement with your Viet- 
nam policies. Keep up the good work. God 
bless you. 


Mrs. ALFRED BOELSCHE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support and commend you on your posi- 
tion on Vietnam. 
ETHEL DORFMAN. 


MEREFORD, TEX., 


January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have my respect and admiration for 
your stand on issues concerning Vietnam war. 
Don't let Mr. Boces snow you with around- 
the-bush talk. United Nations is the answer. 

GEORGE Masso. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up your good fight on Vietnam. Mil- 
lions of us are behind you. 


JOHN M. THEA LOGAN. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., 


January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support your Vietnamese position all the 
way. 
SoL BENSMAN. 


ATLANTA, GA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations excellent television ap- 
pearance. We support your resolutions. 
Must stop bombing, 

JON JACOBS, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend introduction resolution rescind- 
ing powers of President to make illegal war, 
support you for peace. 

EDWARD GOODLAW. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work, we need more like 
you to make people think. 
CORA L. STEFFES. 


GLENCOE, ILL. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your stand against 
bombing Hanoi and further escalation. 
Mr. and Mrs. MARVIN MANDEL. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We respectfully suggest that you vote to 
revoke the Presidential mandate on Vietnam. 
Dr. and Mrs. GUSTAV MARTIN. 
SANTA Fe, N. MEX. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My deep appreciation to your excellent 
presentation for peace on special Vietnam 
program yesterday. 

Mrs. CARL JENSEN. 
Port WASHINGTON, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the fight to persuade those Sen- 
ators to sign your resolution curtailing the 
President's war powers. We citizens are 100 
percent back of you. That $12 billion supple- 
mental appropriation for Vietnam must not 
go through. 

ESTHER CREED. 


RiwcEwoop, N.J., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ; 
Senate House, Washington, D.C.: 
Support your views on Vietnam whole- 
heartedly. Please continue your fight. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT G. FLEURIOT. 
COLLEGEVILLE, Pa., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Fight like ----. We're with you. Fili- 
buster if need be. 
ALLAN RICE. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Executive war illegal. Urge Senate take 
stand. Rescind Asia resolution. Stop bomb- 
ing. 

Prof. KETTH and ELIZABETH BOYLE. 
New Yorg, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous TV 
appearance, agree with you 100 percent, keep 
up good fight. 

ALLAN BLACK. 
New York, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support fully your resolutions to rescind 
1964 congressional approval Presidential 
action Vietnam and complete investigation 
all aspects U.S. policies Vietnam. Will advise 
my congressional representatives accord- 
ingly and urge submission of problem to U.N. 

HERBERT WEISBERG, M.D. 
CAROLINE HUBER. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Issue a call, we will answer, 500 students 
faculty, local citizens lead us. 

STANFORD COMMITTEE FOR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM. 
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New York. N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Horror and shame, President’s resumption 
bombing. Urge you continue fight against 
the new Hitlers. 

WILL TAM and Mary GANDALL, 


BROOKLYN, N. V., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for you, the only voice pro- 
testing the war. 
POWELL FAMILY. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your presentation on CBS was reasonable 
and persuasive, we urge you to continue your 
campaign to inform the American people of 
the facts of our involvement in Vietnam. 

P.S.—We particularly support your effort 
to involve the United Nations. 

FRED and RUTH HOEHLER. 


— 


New York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We approve your resolution to rescind the 
blank check given the executive branch on 
Vietnam. It has been grossly and stupidly 
misused and should be, as your second reso- 
lution demands, thoroughly investigated and 
exposed. We, too, would like to know how 
every Member of the Senate stands. Best 
wishes. 

Mr. and Mrs, PHILIP NEWILL. 


Los ANGELES, CaLIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your heroic efforts urging for solu- 
tion ending war in Vietnam, urge you con- 
tinue. 

Mr. and Mrs. RIVING LERNER. 


Union Crry, N. J., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Total in agreement your desires re John- 
son’s illegal war. Fire office boys Rusk and 
McNamara. My letter Armistice Day 1965 to 
Johnson via Mrs. Johnson and ridiculously 
answered by Fenilist Greenfield, State De- 
partment Assistant, in direct contrariness of 
my ardent views, copy of which I will furnish 
upon request, strictly advocates to stop this 
Mongolian holocaust before it is too late. 
Mongolians are not Caucasians. Johnson 
great disappointment to me, just another 
‘Truman. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HELENE ROOT. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations for your courage and 
greatness on Sunday TV. 
Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM BECIC, 
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New York, N. Y., 

January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse your views on Vietnam. 
Keep up the good work. 
L. ABRAMS. 


New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations, your marvelous, on criti- 
cisms of Vietnamese insanity. 
MARGURITE YOUNG. 
New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We applaud your stand on Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. HARRITON. 


New York, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
With your continued zeal peace-loving 
desires of our people will not bog down. 
JOHN ABRAMS. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the fight we must stop this 
war. 

Mrs. Berry F. GOLDBLOOM, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support and congratulate you 
for your stand against resumption of bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and for a full debate 
on the issue. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Liberal Party of Monroe County. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Endorse every word by Senator MORSE on 
Vietnam perspective, January 30, 1966. 
McKINLEY WHEELER. 


New Tonk, N. V., January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You were heroic, magnificent on CBS. 
Keep fighting for peace and sanity. 

ROBERT and Joan HOLT. 
FLusHine, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for your admirable and 
courageous stand re terminating Vietnam 
war and for turning matter over to the 
United Nations. 

MAXWELL J. MARDER, M.D. 


BROOKLYN, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Keep up the fight. We must stop this war. 
Mrs. BETTY F. GOLDBLOOM. 
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ALDERWOOD MANOR, WASH., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for your voice of truth on 
Vietnam. I pray that it shall be heard be- 
Tore it is too late. 

DALE NOFZIGER. 


SKOKIE, ILL., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Again today you spoke for reason, pru- 
dence, peace, national morality, and inter- 
national law. Heartfelt gratitude. 

Dr. DaviD B, BARRON. 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly oppose resumption of bombing 

and escalation in Vietnam. 
Mrs. STEWART A. ARMSTRONG. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your call for thorough 
investigation of our Government’s objectives 
and policies in Vietnam and we oppose re- 
sumption of bombing in North. 

HELEN and EDWARD COLBY. 


BELMONT, Mass., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have just heard congressional debate on 
Vietnam on CBS Television. Wish to express 
100-percent endorsement for position of 
Senator WAYNE Morse. We are conservative 
Republicans who voted for Goldwater. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marc G. WoLMAN, 
Houston, TEX., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your public pursuit of truth and law 
applauded. How can we secure Mansfield 
report? 

Mr. and Mrs. BRYAN OGBURN. 
MILL VALLEY, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our support to you and Senator FULBRIGHT 
for your Vietnam policy. 

Dr. and Mrs. KURT SCHLESINGER, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Americans owe you eternal gratitude con- 
tinue your efforts for peace. Many support 


your view. 
Mr. and Mrs. VICTOR LUDWIG. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations—your present struggle to 
help restore sanity and commonsense to our 
foreign policy with regard to Vietnam and 
elsewhere is typical of your boundless cour- 
age. Your long unbroken Washington record 
of vigorously fighting for justice, integrity, 
honesty, compassion, morality, and ethics in 
domestic and international affairs has long 
been greatly admired by both of us. Please 
accept our humble thank you and apprecia- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. K. C. HOAGLUND. 
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HARRISBURG, PA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

To those of us who share your views and 
fears regarding the Vietnam situation, it’s 
most heartening to hear you on Eric Seva- 
reid’s program on Sunday afternoon, Thank 
you and congratulations for your highly 
articulate and sane presentation. 

Mrs. HENRY M. MILLER. 
San JOSE, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our most sincere congratulations on your 
courageous effort to limit the President’s 
authorization on the war in Vietnam and in- 
stitute a Federal investigation of the U.S. 
role in that country. 

Ep J. Drets, President, 
Congregation All Souls 
Unitarian Church. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your CBS discussion, 
Yours is still a minority position but the 
questions you have raised hopefully will lead 
more people to rethink the problem. 

Mr, and Mrs. EDWARD F. LINCOLN. 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your position and efforts to 

end the tragedy in Vietnam. Thank you: 
PERRY and EvELY WINOKUR. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue heroic Vietnam struggle for sake 
of America history. Will condone. Can I 
help? 

Error Cowan. 


FORT WORTH, TEX., 
January 30, 1966: 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your discussion on the TV program Sun- 
day was the only part of the discussion that 
made sense. I am with you 100 percent. 

Mrs. X. R. WALLACE. 
ELKHART, IND., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree with views expressed on today’s 
TV panel show. We sincerely hope your ad- 
vice will be heeded. 

Epna and PAUL WILMorT. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to congratulate you and to express 
great admiration for your honesty, wisdom, 
and courage. 

Mary HENDERSON. 


KEZAR FALLS, MAINE, 
January 30, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

SENATOR Morse: Thank you for so elo- 
quently and articulately expressing our senti- 
ments concerning Vietnam. Please continue 
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your efforts with Senator FULBRIGHT for 
peace. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. GIoVANELLA. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. CHAIKLIN. 
Miss LOUVIS GIOVANELLA, 
Mrs. K. RAFFY. 


LARCHMONT, N. L., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your heroic fight for end to Viet- 

nam war. 
Prof. and Mrs. PAUL DAVIDOFF. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

Congratulations on Senate speech. Keep 
up opposition to hawks, autocrats. 

Thank you, thank you. 

JOE PALMER. 
FLUSHING, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator Morse, on your heroic television 
statement you have our full support. Please 
continue your efforts for peace. 

SELMA and Micror TIECH. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the great work on your stand 
against bombing of Vietnam. 

Doris HERRON. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Your forthright eluci- 
dation on today's television conference was 
great. 

DONALD and MARY JANE RACKNER. 


SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We gratefully strongly support Vietnam 
position you clearly responsibly expressed 
on CBS Sunday P.M. 

Bos and ESTHER MITCHELL. 
East WILLISTON, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of Chamber Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulate you on your courage on to- 
day's TV program. We agree with your 
opinions and program and have wired Presi- 
dent, our Senators, and Congressmen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross BUCHALTER. 


NEWPORT, R. I., 
Januar 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for what you said on television 
this afternoon. You made great sense. Please 
keep the pressure on. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. JAMES G. VERMILLION. 
CAMPBELL, CALIF., 

January 30, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you. Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. EARL RICE. 
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BROORLTN, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse your stand on our Viet- 

nam policy. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. DOROFF. 
Mapiewoop, N.J., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Thank you for the good fight to save 

humanity from a terrible fate. 
Mr. and Mrs. MILTON SCHACHTER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for bringing Vietnam issue 
forcibly before the people. We all want 
peace. 

Mrs. CATHERINE LESTER. 


Rapip Crry, S. DAK. 
January 31, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend highly your argument over net- 
work opposing U.S. policy in Vietnam. Con- 
tinue your fearless fight for the sake of 
America and the world. The people must 
know the truth. Soon it could be too late. 
Don’t let opposition silence you (WAYNE 
Morse knows his rights). I salute you. 

Mrs. GRACE ETOFT. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Fully support your resolutions to retrieve 
congressional authority and responsibility 
from Johnson and the Pentagon. 

KENNETH H, and RUTH R. GLASGOW. 


CULVER Crry, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We commend your courageous efforts 
against war in Vietnam. Urge U.N. action. 
NORMAN BAILOW AND FAMILY. 


SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Approve action to rescind President’s Viet- 
nam war mandate and support peace efforts 
through U.N. 

ELEANOR and ROBERT SCHMORLEITZ. 


DENVER, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

After World War I Germany was, according 
to the Versailles Treaty, to be policed to pre- 
vent rearming for 20 years by the United 
States, France, and England and was forbid- 
den submarines forever but $90 million per 
year. The U.S. Army policed Germany and 
prevented them from rearming from 1918 un- 
til 1924, the French Rothchilds from 1924 un- 
til 1928 did the same. The English Roths- 
childs paradoxically instead of preventing 
Germany rearming rearmed Hitler to fight 
Communistic Russia and in 1933 in violation 
of the Versailles Treaty gave Hitler the right 
to build 10 submarines which grew to 400 and 
they would have in World War H, as in 
World War I, have starved England if the 
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United States had not entered World War II 
that the English Rothschilds started by 
not policing Germany and preventing their 
rearming from 1928 until 1932. After France 
pulled out of Germany the Rothschild 
Industries of France and England are now 
selling munitions to Hanoi and our troops are 
a proving ground for the developing of deadly 
Russian weapons. According to trade jour- 
nals L.B.J. has used up the stockpile of World 
War II 1,000-pound bombs and to tool up 
to make them again would cost millions of 
dollars, wreck our economy and take a years 
time to get started. The 1,200 tons of bombs 
we dropped per day for the past year is a lot 
of bombs to make every day this year. Actu- 
ally the French tried to save the Rothschilds 
rubber plantations in Laos but failed and 
actually that is what the United States is 
trying to do now. You according to my 
thinking were the only sensible Senator on 
the TV panel today. 
Regards, 
JOSEPH P. RUTH. 


PARAMOUNT, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Have wired California Senators urging 
they support your upcoming resolution. We 
endorse your views. 

BENJAMIN and Mary SALAZAR. 


MISSOULA, MONT., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I applaud your views about Vietnam and 
trust you can make them prevail. 
HARVEY CURTIS, 
Webster University of Montana. 


— 


Pato Auto, CALIF. 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please continue and intensify your cou- 
rageous protest against escalating war. 
Prof. RONALD A. REBHOLZ. 


CANTON, Mass., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fine broadcast on Sunday. Please con- 
tinue your fight for peace not too late, 
SHERWOOD HOUSEHOLD. 


NortH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your new resolution to force Sen- 
ate vote on Vietnam. 
Lou MAURY. 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We think you are taking the right position 
on Vietnam. 
Dr. and Mrs. LEONARD B. THOMPSON. 


— 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your opinion wholeheartedly supported. 
Organizing support Sevareid’s TV historical, 
President Johnson’s reports must be 


published. 
JEAN B. PETERS. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We thoroughly support you in your stand 
on the Vietnam issue. 
WILLIAM R. PIERRON, 
THELMA M. PIERRON, 
OLIVIA K. HAMELIN. 
West Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Completely support position against re- 
sumption of bombing. Beg you continue 
fighting for national sanity. 

Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD FOSTER, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We were moved by your courage and con- 
cern over the dangers in Vietnam which you 
expressed on television today. We fully sup- 
port your conviction. 

Mr, and Mrs. MARTIN TUCKER, 
Department of Art, 
Western Washington State College. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for opposing illegal, self-de- 
feating, disastrous Viet war from bottom of 
my heart. 

GEORGE HILL, M.D. 
New Yors, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree with your ideas on Vietnam. All 

success in continuing the fight. 
LILLIAN COHEN, 
A New Yorker. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your statements on the Sevareid program 
were magnificent. You speak for millions of 
Americans. 

Dr. and Mrs. DANIEL SIMON. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: We wholeheartedly 
support your stand on the war in Vietnam 
and endorse your proposed legislation which 
will limit the President’s broad powers to 
escalate the war in Vietnam. We sincerely 
hope your efforts will win widespread support, 

Dr. and Mrs. I. D. Popore, 
Mrs. Henry KLEINMAN. 


New York, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support the actions being taken by 
yourself and others to bring about a ra- 
tional end to the war in Vietnam. The Goy- 
ernment must know that perhaps a silent 
majority of private citizens do not support 
this futile war and wish it a speedy end. 

ROBERT KOLKER, 
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FALL River, Mass., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your support of cessation of 
bombing, negotiating with Vietcong, use of 
United Nations arbitration. 

Rev. HAROLD MELVIN. 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your courageous stand on Viet- 

nam. Pray your wisdom prevails. 
Mr. and Mrs. BENTON BERMAN. 
BUFFALO, N. V., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish you were representing New York 
State in the Senate. Your suggestions of- 
fered during the Sevareid program won my 
admiration. You are right. The American 
people do not know what is going on. I do 
not and I try to find out through all the 
media available to me. I believe in the U.N. 
too, and if necessary in declaring war. If 
John Kennedy were writing “Profiles in 
Courage” today he would write about you. 

Vaya con dios, 
Marre BULLOCK. 
MapIson, WIs., 
January 30, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate and agree with your stand ex- 

pressed on CBS today. Carry on. 
Rev. LUTHER BORGEN. 
New Tonk, N. F., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Washington, D. O.: 

We agree with you 100 percent about Viet- 

nam, 
Mr. and Mrs. LEON JANCZAK. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Call to your attention much active and 
latent support in Connecticut for your dis- 
sent, continue. 

Larry J. BERCOWITZ, 
CHERRY Hi1s, N. J., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
TV good. Full support. Amen. 
JOHN EGGIE. 
HASTINGS ON Hupson, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My wife and I and numerous friends sup- 

Pore gan position on Vietnam and urge 


ADEL MEEROPOL. 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Bravo for your timely and valiant stand on 
the Vietnam situation. Please let me know 
how I may help. 

Vera L. TIMM. 
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Sr. Lours, Mo, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I agree with your ideas as expressed Sun- 
day, January 30, on CBS program, the Con- 
gress and the war. I am wiring Senator 
SYMINGTON and Congressman CURTIS to sup- 
port your views on the Vietnam war, 

JANE H. YOUNT. 


NORTH East, PA., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo. God bless you. Keep fighting. 
Mrs. CARL Rizzo. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you continue investigation involve- 
ment in Vietnam regarding possible U.N. ac- 
tion, negotiation, or enslavement. 

LOUISE CHACON. 


LYNBROOK, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I admire your courage and agree with your 
suggestion of how to settle Vietnam war. 
SARAH SLUTZKY. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE DEAR Sm: You are to be com- 
mended for your courageous stand during 
CBS Congress in the War TV appearance. 
Would that a majority of your colleagues 
were as sincerely committed to our cause. 
If available would appreciate copy of 
Mansfield and Galbraith reports. 

Respectfully, 
J. GREGORY BAILEY. 
Mapison, WI1s., 
January 30, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We completely support your Vietnam posi- 
tion and appreciate your courage. 
ELSA FAUERBACH, 
SIDNEY ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA LUECKE, 
PALo ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support your views on Vietnam 
stated January 30. Take conflict to U.N. 
Keep up the good work. 

CHRISTINE GRIFFITH, 
SALLY Cross. 
CHICAGO: ILL. 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Army ofñcer with son in Vietnam agree 

completely your policy; please continue so. 


. 


Gary, IND., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your television appear- 
ance. We agree. 
Marion MASON. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We wholehearted with you in the problem 
peace be turned over to United Nations. 
ETHEL STROM. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our hearts, hopes, thanks are with you in 
your continued initiative toward negotiating 
Vietnam peace. 

RICHARD C. Foust FAMILY. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for this afternoon; congratula- 
tions and stand fast. 

E. DUNN. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your position on Vietnam and 
urge you to continue pressure for negotiated 
peace through U.N. 

Rabbi LEON KRONISH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I heartily concur in your thoughtful and 
courageous stand on Vietnam. We rely on 
you to safeguard our liberties at home and 
abroad at this critical time, 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTHER EHRMAN LAZARD. 
New York, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courageous, patriotic, 
and wise presentation of the case for peace 
in Vietnam. 

HAROLD CAMMER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: God bless you for 

your stand on Vietnam. 

Mrs. F. E. HYDE, 

Mrs. ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Along with others in our community we 
stand behind your stand in the Senate to get 
United States on the road to peace and with- 
drawn from Vietnam. Congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs. ELMER JOHNSON. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Very pleased with your stand in asking for 
Senate study of Vietnam problem. Am seri- 
ously concerned least we play into Russian 
hands by being drawn deeper into war. As 
we and China struggle, Russia enjoys our 
former peacemaker role and grows strong. 
Possibly she waits for South American erup- 
tion if we wear out men and wealth and lose 
allies from illogical war in wrong place. 
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The bull in a bull ring dies because an 
obvious red flag distracts him from a clever 
enemy. I pray our Nation’s intelligence can 
win over our blind pride in brute strength. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN BORELL. 


Downey, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your courageous stand opposing 
Vietnamese war. Bring this undeclared war 
to declared peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. SAMUEL BERLAND. 
BROOKLYN, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your efforts and support your 
position on Vietnam. 

FRANCES and PHILLIP BRODSKY, WENDY 
and ROBERT REASENBERG, EUGENE 
BRODSKY, SALLY MORRIS. 

OAKLAND, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully back your stand on Vietnam. 

May your voice always ring loud and clear. 
Mr. and Mrs. FRANK SKURSKI. 


MENLO PARK, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your opposition to esca- 
lation of war. Continue to press for nego- 
tiation. 

Kerrn R. BENTZ. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senátor WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your Vietnamese policy. 
D 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your position against bombing. 
Urge continuous protest and recognition of 
Vietcong in negotiations. 

JoHN W. LITTLA. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your efforts to end Vietnam 

war. Keep up the battle for peace. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. KELEMAN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We admire and support your efforts to 

bring an end to Vietnam war. 
Mr. and Mrs. PETER LEACH. 
San LEANDRO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We commend you and urge your continued 
efforts to move Vietnam problem to United 
Nations. 

DIANNE and PAUL NEWMAN. 
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Mercer ISLAND, WASH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: We fully support 
your position on the war in Vietnam and 
wish you success in your effort to rescind 
the President’s authority to wage an Execu- 
tive war. 

JESSIE BLOOM, 
MARCELLA BENDITT, 
MORTIMER RAYMAN, 
MICKEY and LEO SREEBNY, 
CYRUS and GRACE RUBIN. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Stand against bombing 
in Vietnam. Urge United Nations investiga- 
tion and control of consulate. 

MARION DUNLAP. 
San DIEGO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The following Democrats condemn the 
present illegal U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
and demand issue be placed before United 
Nations. Stop Johnson's dictatorial usurpa- 
tion of legislative powers. 

PAUL A. HALL, 
PauL J. HALL, 
Frances M. HALL, 
MARK ROSEN, 
JOSEPH SCHULTZ, 
JACK SCHULTZ, 
SAPPHIRE HALL 
RADNOR, PA, 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

I completely support your courageous 
stand and agree with your political view. 
Keep up the good work. 

Mrs, RICHARD V. ZIMMERMANN, Jr., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Americans everywhere applaud your ques- 
tioning our so-called commitments in Viet- 
nam. Congress alone can make war or peace. 
Why has Congress failed to protect this 
power? 

JohN Upton, M.D. 
ANNA LOGAN UPTON. 
BROOKLYN, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your position on Vietnam and 
urge you to keep up your campaign to ob- 
tain peace. 

M. GRAVIN. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo * * * let them explain hypocrisy of 
defeating tyranny by aiding tyranny. 

Ray E. De Barra. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, 
January 31, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your excellent debate 
on CBS program of yesterday (secrets) in 
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State Department save on Vietnam should 
we as you so admirably stated to the Amer- 
ican public for their own appraisal. 
Very sincerely yours, 
BREWER AND BREWER & Son, 
Paul. Brewer Conaway, President. 


MENLO Pank, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We concur in the courageous stand you 
are taking to clarify position in Vietnam. 
LEONARD AND MARY HILDEBRANDT, 
DULUTH, MINN., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heard your comments on Vietnam perspec- 
tive today. For God’s sake stay healthy and 
keep talking or we are lost. 

BRUNO SCIPIONI. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We heartily endorse your stand to rescind 
the 1964 resolution and your solution in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. LLOYD MAGIE. 
SWARTHMORE, PA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your position on Vietnam 
urge use of U.N. for arbitration. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. PRICE. 


Oak Pank, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ' 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your stand on Viet- 
nam. 


CHARLOTTE KLEISS. 
NEWTON, Mass., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Warmly applaud your forthright statement 
in today’s televised Vietnam discussion re- 
garding honorable course for America. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Kovar. 


LILLIAN, ALA., 
January 31,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are grateful for your stand in reference 
to the bombing of North Vietnam. Keep up 
the good work. 

I. B. and C. H. RUTLEDGE. 
Great NECK, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You were magnificent. Have my complete 
support. Please keep fighting. 

Dr. GORELIcK. 


HAYWARD, CALIF., 
January 31,1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulation on your stand today con- 
cerning Vietnam. United Nations must be 
used. 


Doris and JOHN DELGADO. 
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Srony Pornt, N. T., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dismayed by resumption of bombing North 
Vietnam. This action violates international 
law and brands the United States as deter- 
mined to bring about world war ITI. 

Lro F. Kock. 
Mary W. Kock. 


New Tonk, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations NBC debate, agree your 
position completely. So advised Javrrs, KEN- 
NEDY. Please keep pressure up. 

PETER SABIO. 


San CARLOS, CALIF., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Debate tremendous, what can we do to sup- 
port you? 
CLEON STOCKER. 


STONEHAM, Mass., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your views on Vietnam war haye my com- 
plete support, let United Nations do the job. 
RUTH BARTON. 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Congratulations on your Vietnam stand. 


West Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

Strongly protest resumption of bombing, 
doubt President’s sincerity about peace, urge 
Senate initiative for peace. 

ARIS ANAGNOS. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We highly approve your courageous stand 
and hope you continue your questioning of 
the war. 

HELENA CHASE JOHNSON, 
Mansi KERN and FAMILY. 


New York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are grateful for your determined, con- 
sistent, and courageous leadership against 
involvement in the Vietnam war. 

Mr, and Mrs, ARTHUR EISENBURG. 
New York, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your courageous Vietnam stand. 
Press on Foreign Relations Committee se- 
crecy. 

J. SANDERSON. 
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SACRAMENTO, 


CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgent you continue outspoken remarks 
regarding administration’s policies. Civill- 
zation’s future at stake. Keep it up. 

Lors LESTER. 


GALLIPOLIS, OHIO, 
January 31, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support without reservation your remarks 

CBS show Sunday. 
CHARLES E, HOLZER, Jr. 
NORTH HIGHLANDS, CALIF. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Gratified to hear your timely remarks on 
TV debate. Saddened by President’s decision 
to resume bombing. 

Mrs. EVELYN CARTER. 
ALBION, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heard you on TV. Congratulations on 

peace efforts. 


ARTHUR W. MUNK. 
New York, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support you in full in your action re- 
garding Vietnam. 
Mrs. RosE L. Brown. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 


January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Palo Alto Chapter, American Association 
United Nations, representing 350 members, 
thank you for your efforts to limit Vietnam 
war and urges you to continue. 

ISABELL ROSE, 
President. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Beg you redouble effort along line of fine 
and important letter to Johnson on Vietnam. 
It cannot be too late to stop this escalation 
by administrative fiat. 


Nancy STOVER. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincere thanks and deepest gratitude for 

your leadership on Vietnam. 
Mary WRIGHT. 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your fine and courageous 
presentation of Vietnam situation. Keep it 
up. 

=i S. A. SOUTHER, 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am in accord with your opinions 100 per- 
cent our country needs many more honest 
unselfish legislators. 

JoHN and Doris KIGHT. 
New York, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Fully support two resolutions you offered 

in Senate Saturday, January 29. 
GERTRUDE GOTTLIEB. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following telegrams to Senator TYDINGS, 
Senator BREWSTER, of Maryland. I wish to 
express support for position taken by Sena- 
tor Warne L. Morse, of Oregon on the CBS 
program January 30, 1966. 

Best wishes, 
JOHN A. SULLIVAN. 
FREMONT, OHIO, 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Completely support your Vietnam state- 
ments. Both veterans World War II Republi- 
cans. Please continue opposition. 

Rey. and Mrs, REUBEN RADER. 


PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I love my country best and WAYNE MORSE 
next. Your continued leadership is crucial 
to the peace of the world. 

ELAIN KLEIN. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I appreciate your courageous words on this 
immoral involyement in Vietnam, please 


stand firm, 
IRENE TICE. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 
I applaud your courageous denunciation of 
Johnson’s immoral and illegal Asian war. 
CLIFFORD BORBAS. 
Wassıncron, D.C., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your views expressed on 

CBS program, yesterday. 
GERALD H. BLACK. 
Dunors, Pa., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God we have a man like you in 
Congress. Rescind the mandate, and let's 
turn this over to the United Nations as Popë 
Paul and you suggest. 

ROBERT E. COCHRAN. 


February 1, 1966 


RosLYN, N. L., 
t January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your voice yesterday was like a breath of 
fresh air in a smoked-filled room. Congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. and Mrs. SAMUEL PANZER. 


PLEASANTVILLE, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on brave and forthright 
TV statement Sunday. Heartily support your 
resolution and have informed my Senators. 

CONSTANCE HOGARTH. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your magnificent per- 
formance on CBS. We fully support your 
position on Vietnam war. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM ROTH. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Your words on Sunday telecast 
were apathetically expressed and urgently 
needed. 

Mr. and Mrs. DELBERT E. BLAKE. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Highly commend and support your con- 
tinued position on Vietnam. Hope you can 
convince your colleagues to work with you 
for peace efforts and cessation of bombing. 


EVELYN ELDRIDGE. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Support your efforts to debate Vietnam 
policy in Congress, protest bombing North 
Vietnam. 

WINIFRED J. HEARN. 
STROUDSBURG, PA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Full approval and deep appreciation for 

your stand Sunday. Letter follows with pol- 


icy suggestions. 
PETER COHEN. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a concerned American I urge you and 
the committee on Foreign Relations to con- 
tinue and to intensify your questioning of 
administration policy in Vietnam. You are 
the last resort of the American people. 

EDWARD M. KEATING. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your TV presentation 
January 30th. Keep up the good work on 
insisting the war in South Vietnam be 
brought before the United Nations. 

GORDON J. JAASKELAINEN. 
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EAST LANSING, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your courageous efforts to 
bring peace to Vietnam. 
STUART and JANET Dowry. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are behind you 100 percent. We would 
like your views discussed more. 
PHOEBE AND JOE WALSH. 


FULLERTON, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We salute you on your position in Viet- 
nam. 
JAMES E. GROOM. 
New York, N.Y., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We pray for your good health to keep up 
your good work for real peace. 
Dr. and Mrs. LEONARD SCHEINMAN. 


Urica, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Listened to CBS. Thought your views ex- 
cellent. More Senators should share same. 
If our so-called allies do not do something 
we should pull all men, money, equipment 
out of Europe and Asia and let them take the 
burden of defending themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ACEE. 


DUNKIRK, N. T., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: The Government of the 
United States has again outraged the tenu- 
ous peace of the world. Best wishes for the 
success of your effort to bring the Govern- 
ment to reason. All those recognize the wis- 
dom of restraint and judgment at this criti- 


cal time. We congratulate you on your 
courage. 
MICHELE D. STAUFFER. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Expenditure, lives, money, Vietnam, in- 
sane. Present U.S. bombing nullifies power 
of Congress and foundation UN. 

DULCIE THORSTENSON. 


, TEX., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous stand on the Vietnam 
war merits the highest praise. Please accept 
my thanks. 

Rev. V. W. MARCONTELL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fully support your efforts. Full debate on 

present illegal Vietnam policy. 

GEORGE C, KISKADDON. 
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San BERNARDINO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Resumption of Vietnam bombing contrary 

to human ethics seed UN peace. 
JEROME B. and JOAN AFALLERT. 
BOULDER, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend your excellent Vietnam stand 
and value your continued leadership toward 
wiser policy. 

MALCOLM CORRELL. 
DENVER, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to commend you most heartily for 
your courageous position and statements in 
Senate and on CBS radio panel Sunday op- 
posing administrations dangerous policies in 
Vietnam believe increasing number of Amer- 
icans support you even if not heard from 
hope you can secure many other Senators to 
support prompt study of U.S. position in 
Vietnam. 

EDWARD L. WHITTEMORE. 
EL CERRITO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My family and I thank you for frankness 

instead of claptrap, 
PATRICK DEVANEY. 
EAST LANSING, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue your courageous struggle against 
the war. You speak for millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

BRIAN KELLEHER, 
New Yors, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heard you yesterday on CBS Forum. 
Appreciate your work and support your posi- 
tion wholeheartedly. 

JACQUELINE LOWENGARD. 
BOULDER, COLO., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are deeply concerned with the pursuit 
of bombing diplomacy. We support your im- 
portant efforts to bring the Vietnam holo- 
caust to an end. 

Dororuy and JULIUS LONDON. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
January 31, 1986. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We commend you for your views as ex- 
pressed on Eric Sevareid’s broadcast. Time 
for open discussion in Congress before the 
American people is long overdue. Today 
there is doubt and dissension in our coun- 
try regarding our foreign policy and com- 
mitment in Vietnam. Let this policy be 
carefully examined and also effect some disci- 
pline and control over foreign aid given to 
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these allies shipping supplies to be used 
against our fighting forces and endanger- 
ing them. 

Very sincerely, 

KATHERINE SCHUSTER. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous action is uniting the 
opposition to our militaristic administration. 
Tell all you can. 

Dororuy HILL. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your stand on Vietnam. 
what you can. 


Do 


NATALIE SCHMITT. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I protest the resumption of bombing in 
Vietnam. Stop the bombing now. 
WILLIAM G. GARWOOD, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fully support your position in Vietnam. 
PATRICIA JUDSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your stand on Vietnam. Stop 
the bombing. Recognize the Vietcong. 
GEORGE PETERS. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Continue support of 
opposition to war. Americans will yet see 
the light. God bless you. 

THEODORE HERSHBERG. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We who are denied the truth support you. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. ZANDER. 
BURNSVILLE, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your Vietnam stand. 
WALTER LUND. 


EL DORADO, ARK., 

January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanking you for present stand taken in 
regard to Vietnam conflict. 
VICTOR DUMAS. 


East LANSING, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We absolutely stand behind you in your 
heroic rationality. We cheer and support 
you. 

Mr. and Mrs. RONALD PHIPPS. 
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PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge continuation of your efforts to bring 
Vietnam policy under congressional exami- 
nation. Your constituent. 

TERENCE EMMONS. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Eastbay Joint ILWU Legislative Com- 
mittee represent more than 5,000 ILWU 
members and their families support your 
position on Vietnam as expressed on tele- 
vision Sunday. We urge you to continue 
your efforts for full debate on this para- 
mount issue so that an informed citizenry 
may help put our Government on the right 
road to a policy consistent with law and the 
aspirations of all Americans for a sound and 
lasting peace. 

WILLIAM BURKE, 
Secretary. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Persist in your efforts to clip Johnson’s 
war wings. Withdrawal of all our forces is 
the solution to the ungodly mess in south- 
east Asia. 

SUE BROWDER. 
EAST LANSING, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your efforts to stop war. 

Dissent means freedom. 
ETTA C. ABRAHAMS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo and thanks on your CBS Vietnam 
presentation yesterday, agree 100 percent. 
Mrs. GRACE DowMAN. 
Burlo, N. V., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our hopes are still with you in your 
struggle for a sane policy on Vietnam. To- 
day’s tragic decision must be reversed. 

PETER NICHOLS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulation on your stand on Vietnam. 
Keep up the good work. 

JOSEPH MOORE. 


CHELTENHAM, PA., 
January 1,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your appearance on Sunday’s TV de- 
bate was absolutely thrilling. It is a rare 
occasion that a Senator has the guts to can- 
didly speak out on TV about true facts on 
Vietnam to the people and to the President 
who has been less than truthful to the Na- 
tion. I agree with your enlightened position 
100 percent. Please send a copy of the Gil- 
braith report. 

WILIA Toro. 


February 1, 1966 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
January 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Agree now time to withdraw 1964 resolu- 
tion. American people deserve debate. Keep 
up your dissent. 

RICHARD R. THOMPSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 1,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American people want democracy by 
debate; not by dictatorship. Keep calling 
for Vietnam debate. 

J. T. VERNALLIS. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF., 
January 1, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do not allow the President to end 
debate on Vietnam. 

JOHN and ANN MATTHIAS. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

OAK PARK, ILL, 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Millions of frustrated compassionate 
Americans thank you for opposing Johnson’s 
war. Please keep up your fight to bring 
truth and reason to our executives. 

EUGENE FRANCES BARBOUR. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We applaud your stand on Vietnam and 
support efforts to end this illegal war. 
BARRY LOEWER, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Stanford University. 
MARJORIE LOEWER, 
Department of Classics, 
Stanford University. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Vietnam bombing immoral. We are trad- 
ing lives for prestige and affluence. Please 
make us heard. 

PAUL F. DICKERT. 


EAST LANSING, MICH., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
No, don't bomb. Urge acceptance Vietcong 
legitimate bargainers. Supervised free elec- 


tions. 
Larry BARIL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hang on. Continue to be the sole voice 
of reason in Congress. We admire your guts 
and only hope that you may somehow save 
us from world war. 

ERIC, MARSHA, AND BJORN NILSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.. 

Support your position. Deplore resumed 
bombing. Push for Senate debate to stop 
war escalation. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER B. YOUNG. 


February 1, 1966 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
January 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We fully support your request for a full 
debate of the Vietnam issue in Congress. 


BERNARD YOUNG. 
PALO ALTO, CALIr., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Appreciate your effort to have Senate re- 
view. foreign policy and restore war powers 
to Congress. 

ERICH and ELIZABETH LINDEMANN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
February 1, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Grateful for your courageous stand. Rec- 
ommend your continuing pressure for United 
Nations action toward Vietnam settlement 
and congressional debate. 

Roberta Roberts Klotsche, Sandra 
Brown, Atty. and Mrs. Jack Eisen- 
drath, Mr. and Mrs. Don Olesen, Dr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Kaufman, Mrs. Aimee 
Brown, Evelyn Knapp, Mrs. Richard How- 
elln, Bertha Rubin, Mrs. Marian Leidgen, 
Dr. and Mrs. Morton R. Phillips. 

New York, N. V., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We cheer your courageous stand in de- 
nouncing escalation in Vietnam; you make us 
proud as Americans. 

The STEIN FAMILY. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your courage in questioning 
our administration on Vietnam, It is indeed 
heartening to have a voice echoing the con- 
cern of those of us who are deeply troubled 
by American colonialism in southeast Asia. 

J. M. KEATING. 


Pato AL ro, CALxr., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue the fight against President 

Johnson's policy in Vietnam. 
L. J. RATHER, 
Professor of Pathology, 
Stanford University. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you do all possible to halt bombing 

in North Vietnam immediately. 
HARLAN ROBINSON ABRAMS. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on courageous efforts to 
stop Vietnam war; many students, faculty at 
Stanford behind you. 

MARCELLE DABBERACCTI. 
CHICO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on stand on Vietnam. 
Keep fighting. We can’t vote for you but 
you have our moral support. 

Mr. and Mrs, Tom RODGERS. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Vietnam is matter only for U.N. action. 
Profoundly grateful for your leadership in 
opening congressional debate. Applaud your 
protest against executive measures, support 
your attempt to rescind 1964 Congress 
resolution for intervention, there is no war 
with honor. 

MIRIAM YOUNG. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sm: It is obvious to me that President 
Johnson wishes to ignore and squelch con- 
gressional debate concerning the constitu- 
tional legal, and moral question on the Viet- 
nam war. The Security Counsel of the 
United Nations cannot and will not agree 
on any solution. I wholeheartly support 
your challenge of the administration policy 
along with several of your colleagues. This 
is the best way to help American boys in 
Vietnam and prevent further useless slaugh- 
ter more important if the American people 
were given the truth surrounding this issue 
you would gain sufficient support to prevent 
a disasterous spreading Asian war. You are 
one of the few true American patriots left 
and I know that your courageous states- 
manship will continue. Would you please 
copy your supporters in the Senate. 

ROBERT DRAKE. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I oppose escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
Stop the bombing. 


Mancra RUOTOLO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I look to Congress now to do whatever in 
its power to stop the present administration 
from leading us ever closer to a third world 
war. 

MATTIE WEST CROW. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend your stand on the Vietnam crisis. 
Please remain outspoken on behalf of peace 
in Vietnam and throughout the world. The 
real world leadership of the United States is 
possible only by bringing peace to the world. 

MARIAN and CHARLES LUPU, 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tremendously impressed by your CBS 
statements on Vietnam. Would like tran- 
script if possible or other information. 

C. J. BOEDEKER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are absolutely right in your assump- 

tion the majority of American people are op- 

to the Vietnam war. Please do not re- 
lax your efforts to have the southeast Asia 
resolution rescinded enlisting EHA difference 
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of Senators GRUENING, Lone, and Chairman 
FULBRIGHT. 
Ipa E. SCHIMWEG. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., 
February 1, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: We support your continu- 
ing opposition to the unnecessary and unjust 
war in Vietnam. Yours is the kind of fight- 
ing we believe in, 

Jupy BUCK. 

Max MOLINARO, 
DANIEL ESTERSOHN. 
DAVID FERLEGER. 

PENN STATE UNIVERSITY, 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Yesterday's Senators’ debate should be 
printed for public distribution. Our local 
publisher does not even know of the debate. 

R. E. HAESLY. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing telegrams were received and an- 
swered by me. I also ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ROWAYTON, CONN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your files will indicate my support of 
much of what you fought for over these 
many years. Perhaps it is time you take a 
back seat. America needs no disappointed 
politicians to bite at her heels. President 
Johnson deserves your support. Your ego 
is proving your undoing. 

MANUEL HERMIDA. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1966. 
Mr. MANUEL HERMIDA, 
Rowayton, Conn.: 

You will fail as did MacBeth in washing 
the blood off your hands. Ordinarily I put 
such wires as yours in the file reserved for 
crackpot mail. However, you should know 
better. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Saranac LAKE, N.Y., 
January 30, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I disagree with everything you said on the 
Vietnam TV program. I consider your policy 
un-American and pro-Communist. 

Dr. F. X. IPOLYI, 


January 31, 1966. 
Dr. F. X. Iporyr, 
Saranac Lake, N. F.: 

Your wire makes you look as ridiculous as 
you apparently are. Why don't you volun- 
teer to substitute yourself for a drafted boy 
in Vietnam and you do the dying for him? 

WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator. 


East AMHERST, N.Y. 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is our considered opinion that we must 
not back away in Vietnam. No person and 
no country has ever avoided a conflict as 
long as the second party insisted on fighting 
and refused to discuss peace. This is a sad 
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fact of life and sadder fact of history. We 
sincerely believe that a failure of responsible 
leaders to support the President in Vietnam 
will seriously hurt the chances of our four 
children to inherit a peaceful world and will 
ultimately force us to an even greater war. 
Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST RUDA, 
JANUARY 31, 1966. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest RUDA, 
East Amherst, N.Y.: 

Your four children will have no world to 
inherit if you support our illegal war in 
Asia which will end up in world war III, if 
the President isn’t stopped. 

WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator. 


GULFPORT, MISS., 
January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Catastrophe and appeasement your battle 
ery during period of ultimate survival Amer- 
ican democracy. 

GEORGE LANDWEHR, 
New Orleans, La. 
JANUARY 31, 1966. 
Mr. GEORGE LANDWEHR, 
New Orleans, La.: 
Your wire constitutes pure nonsense, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEDICATED SERVICE RENDERED IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DURING RECENT SNOWSTORM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to take a minute or two to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the public services 
being rendered in the District of Colum- 
bia by a large number of dedicated pub- 
lic servants who have worked on behalf 
of the District of Columbia far beyond 
the call of duty. 

I speak for a moment as chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia which works closely 
with the District Commissioners, the Po- 
lice Department, the Fire Department, 
and various welfare agencies. 

I hope we are cognizant of the fact 
that since the disastrous storm struck, 
our District Commissioners have been at 
their desks through long hours of the day 
and into the night. Also, our Police De- 
partment has performed great dedicated 
service for all of us as has our wonderful 
Fire Department. 

I have taken some time, Mr. President, 
to go to the various parts of the city to 
observe our Police Department and Fire 
Department at work. 

I wish to say to our policemen and fire- 
men this morning that we are greatly 
indebted to them. All of the people of 
the District of Columbia are indebted to 
them. The people of the District of Co- 
lumbia are also indebted to the service 
department in charge of cleaning the 
streets. 

What is being done is a herculean ef- 
fort to remove this snow. A word of 
commendation and congratulation is 
certainly due for the devoted public serv- 
ice that is being extended to us up and 
down the line by District employees. 

The people whom we have hired by the 
hour to work in our behalf under very 
inclement weather conditions also de- 
serve our thanks. 
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I talked with one of the Commission- 
ers yesterday. He said that some of these 
men have gone to work at 6 a.m. and 
have worked until 9 o'clock and 10 
o'clock at night with no time off for 
meals except for the coffee and sand- 
wiches that have been handed to them 
on the job. 

Too often in our busy lives in the pre- 
cincts of the Senate we are not fully 
aware of the services being rendered to 
us by officials of the District of Columbia 
and its employees. I am proud to stand 
on the floor of the Senate today as a 
member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and express my thanks and pay 
this deserved tribute to not only the 
Commissioners, the Police Department, 
the Fire Department, the welfare agen- 
cies, and the service department that is 
working on the snow removal, but to each 
and every one of those who have worked 
so hard in behalf of all of us to meet this 
emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Netson in the chair). 
morning business? 


(Mr. 
Is there further 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS, 
SO-CALLED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fully agree with the statement 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who urged in this 
Chamber that the majority leader should 
propose maintaining the Senate in ses- 
sion around the clock, 24 hours a day, 
until such time as this prolonged dis- 
cussion in depth or filibuster against tak- 
ing up and considering repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law on the 
merits of the proposal is voted on. It 
happens that according to the calendar I 
am one of the older U.S. Senators, but 
I am certain that no one need fear my 
health will be impaired were we to have 
these prolonged sessions in order to dis- 
pose of legislative business that was left 
over from the first session of the present 
Congress, 

People are only as old as their doubts, 
their lack of confidence, their fears, and 
their despair. In that regard I feel at 
least 40 years younger than some who 
oppose the repeal of section 14(b) and 
yearn for the era of William McKinley. 
In those days the major labor problems 
were whether or not to lower the work- 
ing day to 12 hours or whether Govern- 
ment had the right to limit the working 
hours and control the working condi- 
tions of men, women, and little children. 

Many of those expressing strong oppo- 
sition to repeal of section 14(b) are never 
heard calling for higher wages. They 
never speak out for greater job protec- 
tion or security. They opposed Federal 
aid to education and hospital and medi- 
cal care for the elderly and other benef- 
icent legislation for the welfare of all 
Americans. It is only when they are 
urging the adoption of right-to-work 
laws, so-called, or retention of section 
14(b) that they show any interest what- 
ever in the problems of American work- 
ers. 

Then, we hear cries of anguish from 
all sorts of committees, each claiming 
to seek freedom for the captive union 
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member chained to his union against his 
will. Their concern for union members 
is as phony as the so-called right-to- 
work laws they advocate. Their real in- 
terest is in weakening the labor union 
movement, and in establishing a cheap 
labor force. 

Repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will not affect in the least 
labor relations in States such as Illinois 
or Ohio. We have no so-called right-to- 
work laws in these States. In fact, in 
Ohio in 1958 our citizens by a majority 
of more than 800,000 defeated the pro- 
posed right-to-work amendment to our 
constitution. 

Whether the present effort to repeal 
section 14(b) is passed in the Senate as 
it was in the House of Representatives 
will really have no effect on labor rela- 
tions in the State of Ohio, in IIlinois, 
and in 29 other States. It will affect 19 
States in which less than 29 percent of 
Americans live and work. In these 19 
States, mostly in the South and South- 
west, the wage scale for men and women 
who work in industry is substantially 
lower than the average in States where 
there are no so-called right-to-work 
laws. 

By repealing 14(b) the Congress can 
make a substantial contribution to the 
war on poverty—without adding any ex- 
penditure items to the Federal budget— 
since repeal will give unions in those 
low-wage States an opportunity to build 
their strength and win decent wages and 
working conditions for the underpaid 
workers who are the true victims of 
section 14(b). 

Though other factors are unquestion- 
ably involved, the fact is that in States 
with so-called right-to-work laws labor 
standards are lower. These States lag 
behind free collective bargaining States 
in economic growth and in per capita 
income. Their workmen's compensa- 
tion laws, minimum wage laws, and un- 
employment compensation laws are 
weaker, and other laws protecting work- 
ers are less effective or nonexistent. In 
this space age, economic factors do not 
recognize State boundary lines. Since 
1958, the jobs of at least 15,000 Ohio 
workers have been transferred to States 
with so-called right-to-work laws, where 
wages are lower and legislation to pro- 
tect working men and women less 
stringent. 

In human terms, people in right-to- 
work States have a lower standard of 
living. They do not receive as much for 
their work. They cannot buy as much. 
Their job conditions are poorer, and 
their job security shakier. What is 
worse, their prospects for improvement 
are dimmer, and their children’s future 
less promising. 

Despite the misleading title, right-to- 
work laws are not meant to help work- 
ing people or to guarantee anyone a right 
to a job. In reality, they are union- 
busting laws. Since passage of the Wag- 
ner Act, the cornerstone of Federal labor 
law has been encouragement of labor 
organizing and of free collective bar- 
gaining. Under this Federal encourage- 
ment, trade unions have grown and have 
helped build a strong economy and an 
unparalleled standard of living. Right- 
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to-work laws stand as a constant threat 
to the continued growth and welfare of 
trade unions, and to the continued ex- 
pansion of our economy. 

These laws are bad. They plant gov- 
ernment squarely at the bargaining ta- 
ble and interfere with orderly free col- 
lective bargaining between management 
and labor. They penalize employers by 
creating instability and uncertainty in 
the work force. They penalize employees 
by weakening the unions that represent 
them. They protect neither rights nor 
jobs. They are simply a smokescreen 
for union busting. 

If I were a worker instead of a lawyer 
and presently Senator of the United 
States, I would belong to the union of 
my craft, and sit in the front row. 

Free trade unions are vital to the wel- 
fare and growth of our Nation. They 
stand for mankind's loftiest aspirations. 
Through their unions, working men and 
women have won hard-earned victories, 
the fruits of which will continue to be 
reaped by generations yet unborn. 

The facts are, if any Americans should 
be and are enthusiastic over the Ameri- 
can way of life and the American free 
enterprise system, it is members of labor 
unions. 

Under our system, they have won for 
themselves a full life with the highest 
standard of living anywhere and a fair 
share of their own production. Ameri- 
can workers and American labor unions 
are the envy of workingmen and work- 
ingwomen the world over. They rear 
their families on the right side of the 
railroad tracks and they walk with digni- 
ty and love of country. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is unfair to both labor and management 
and has a deterrent effect on our entire 
economy. It has accomplished no pur- 
pose worth the bitterness and contro- 
versy it has stirred up among our citizens. 
It should be repealed and forgotten, un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I ought to raise the question of the 
privilege of the Senate. 

There has been consistent objection to 
having any committees whatsoever meet 
while the present action on the motion to 
consider section 14(b) is in progress. 

I am advised that committees are 
meeting. 

I believe I must make it clear on the 
record, in line with the statement made 
a year or two ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] who 
looked into the matter carefully, that a 
committee that in violation of the rule 
meets has no authority to pay any steno- 
graphic expenses whatsoever, and that 
they are properly chargeable to the 
chairman of the committee. 

The rule on committees meeting when 
there is objection is very specific. I want 
that noted for the record now, because 
all the data or information developed 
when a committee is meeting when it has 
no right to meet are subject to a point of 
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order if and when the matter comes to 
the floor of the Senate. In line with the 
position I felt I had to take, I thought I 
ought to make this statement as a matter 
of Senate privilege and place it in the 
Recorp at this point. I believe that all 
committees and all chairmen ought to be 
advised forthwith as to what the rule is 
and what could happen to anything that 
results from their deliberations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand, 
the Senator’s objection does not apply to 
committee meetings held prior to the 
time of the convening of the Senate, 
which recently has been 10 o’clock in the 
morning. Any business transacted prior 
to the convening of the Senate on any 
day, or after the Senate has adjourned or 
recessed on any day, as the case may be, 
would not come within the protest of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. The 
rule applies only when the Senate is in 
session. 

Mr. President, I must insist on that 
rule. I cannot, helter-skelter, permit 
one committee to meet and not another. 
So I have taken a position that is con- 
sistent, and I have. uniformly objected 
both formally and informally to commit- 
tee meetings. I make that statement 
now so that it will be abundantly clear 
that these matters will have to be ex- 
amined into whenever a committee com- 
municates to the Senate itself anything 
that may be subject to a point of order, 
because such a point of order is very 
likely to be made. 


THE RESIDUAL OIL PROBLEM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in view of 
the present concern for inflation in our 
national economy, I urge that the Presi- 
dent direct the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers immediately to review the in- 
flationary impact of the residual oil im- 
port quota program. 

The problem of artificial restraints on 
the importation of residual oil continues 
to aggravate the economy of the North- 
ern States, especially in times of bitter 
winter weather, as we are now experi- 
encing. 

Simply put, the present policy costs 
the national economy more money be- 
cause of the artificial price structure re- 
sulting from quotas—and the costs in- 
crease as the weather gets worse. 

According to statistics maintained by 
the Office of Emergency Planning, there 
is and in fact there has been since the 
program began, an artificial price in- 
flation directly attributable to the con- 
trol program. A barrel of oil sold in 
New York Harbor to a domestic con- 
sumer, depending on market conditions, 
costs anywhere from 20 to 50 cents per 
barrel more than an identical barrel sold 
to a ship in international commerce 
which is outside of the quota system. 
This is between a 10 and 20 percent 
price inflation. In the State of Rhode 
Island alone, in 1964—the last year for 
which Bureau of Mines statistics are 
available—8,218,000 barrels of residual 
oil were consumed. Considering the 
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average inflationary premium due to the 
controls to be 32 cents per barrel, the 
price penalty paid by the consumers of 
Rhode Island was $2,629,000. Among the 
New England States, Rhode Island is the 
third largest consumer of residual] oil. 
The price penalty for the New England 
States during the same year was $26,- 
219,000. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
can ill afford this needless inflationary 
pressure. In a letter to the President, 
I pointed out on December 8, 1965, the 
inflationary aspect of the residual oil 
program. I ask unanimous consent to 
reprint, as part of my remarks, my let- 
ter to the President and the response 
which I received from Secretary Udall. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: In connection with 
your concern in preventing inflation and 
holding the line on prices, I take this oppor- 
tunity to once again press the importance 
of lifting the quotas on residual fuel oil for 
our part of the country. 

As you know, the present imposition of 
fuel oil quotas raise the cost of power to our 
northeastern part of the United States, al- 
ready disadvantaged from a power viewpoint 
because of its geographical position and 
Plagued with other economic ills. 

But, of particular interest to you and our 
administration at this time would, I should 
think, be the fact that the continuation of 
these residual fuel oil quotas could well re- 
sult in an inflation in fuel oil prices. You 
will soon be considering the report of Mr. 

m as to whether or not the lifting of 
these quotas would have any adverse effect 
upon our military position and Mr. Udall’s 
recommendations as to the action to be 
taken on this report. I do hope a further 
factor in your own decision will be that the 
lifting of these quotas would well result in 
a reduction of the inflationary forces in the 
United States. 

In any case, as you know, we from New 
England believe that the continued imposi- 
tion of these residual fuel oil quotas to be 
most unjust and unnecessary. 

Warmest personal regards, 

Ever sincerely, 


DECEMBER 8, 1965. 


CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 8 addressed to President Johnson con- 
cerning the residual fuel oil portion of the 
mandatory oil import control program has 
been forwarded to us for reply. 

On April 1, 1965, we requested the Office 
of Emergency Planning to investigate the 
national security aspects of the residual fuel 
oil program in accordance with section 6(a) 
of Presidential Proclamation 3279. By an 
interim report dated December 18, 1965, Mr. 
Buford Ellington, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, advised that his resid- 
ual fuel oil investigation indicated that con- 
trol of these imports could be relaxed with- 
out impairment to the national security. He 
recommended that the residual fuel oil im- 
port level be increased substantially for the 
remainder of the current fuel year. 

Accordingly, we increased the maximum 
import level for residual fuel oil in PAD Dis- 
trict I by 35 million barrels for the remainder 
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of the fuel year which terminates March 31, 
1966. We believe the increase is consistent 
with the advice of the OEP and will be ade- 
quate to meet industrial and other require- 
ments not foreseen when the current level 
was established and to permit an increase in 
stocks. Five million barrels of the increase 
will be made available to the Oil Import 
Appeals Board in order to eliminate any 
hardship situations. 

We appreciate the opportunity to review 
your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as this cor- 
respondence indicates, the letter from 
Secretary Udall was not responsive to the 
question of inflation but instead recited 
the facts on the Government’s action 
last December in temporarily relaxing 
quotas—a move which prompted the 
Government of Venezuela to impose their 
own price controls to offset artificial ma- 
nipulation of the American market. It 
seems to me that the only real solution 
can be complete removal of all artificial 
restrictions, and that the economy, not 
only of New England but of the whole 
Nation, would benefit accordingly. 

In particular, it seems to me that the 
inflationary consequences of the program 
may be far greater than has heretofore 
been recognized and that this aspect of 
the problem therefore deserves far more 
consideration from the administration 
than was indicated by Secretary Udall’s 
response. 

With the great demand for increased 
military spending to meet our commit- 
ments in Vietnam, we are all deeply con- 
cerned with the possibilities of a renewed 
round of inflation which would weaken 
our commitment at this critical time. 
The President has affirmed this adminis- 
tration’s dedication to prevent a further 
inflationary spiral. He has called upon 
industry and labor to stay within his 
administration’s 3.2 percent wage and 
price guidelines. He has successfully 
prevented increased prices in basic raw 
materials like aluminum and copper and 
permitted only selective increases in steel. 
These threatened increases in raw mate- 
rial costs were in the range of 2 to 5 per- 
cent. 

I urge the administration to apply 
these same standards to a raw material 
equally vital to the economy of New Eng- 
land—residual oil. The national interest 
demands, as the Director of OEP has re- 
sponded after an objective examination, 
that residual oil control must be removed. 
I believe this to be a sound, logical, and 
consistent step in the President’s fight to 
prevent inflation. 

What is needed is an immediate review 
of the inflationary aspects of the problem 
by a higher and more comprehensive au- 
thority than the Interior Department, 
which is only concerned with fuel policy. 
I stress the point that it should be an 
immediate review and not a drawn-out 
study, because the situation calls for ac- 
tion now—and the only action that will 
solve the problem for New England and 
the Nation is complete removal of the 
quotas. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the view of those in 
New England who would like to buy 
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cheap and sell high, protected by the 
tariffs which this Nation has historically 
had. The Senator from Louisiana, as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, 
has helped those in New England to 
maintain the tariffs they have needed 
for their industries. They certainly are 
entitled to every consideration when they 
find that competition from Japan, Great 
Britain, and elsewhere creates problems 
for them. 

Residual fuel oil is not the prime in- 
terest of those who produce oil; it is more 
the concern of those who produce coal. 
Nevertheless, this Nation needs to be self- 
sufficient for its own fuel requirements, 
particularly in times of emergency. 
Those in New England would be the first 
to complain if those who come from fuel- 
producing States were unable to produce 
and provide New England with fuel when 
it is unavailable from foreign sources. 

This is a problem which must be con- 
sidered somewhat in depth, because it in- 
volves the availability of fuel for the Na- 
tion, and the ability of the Nation to pro- 
vide fuel in times of emergency to meet 
the needs of consumers. 

Those in the fuel industry are not the 
only ones who receive some protection 
in one form or another from foreign 
competition. Most American industries 
have protection of one sort or another. 

I urge those who oppose a program to 
preserve the domestic fuel industry to 
look homeward and check with their 
own manufacturers, to determine the ex- 
tent to which their products are pro- 
tected by tariff; and when they say it is 
inflationary to have tariff protection or 
quota protection for a domestic industry, 
let them suggest an overall proposal of 
removal of protective measures applica- 
ble to their industries, so that unneces- 
sary protection exists for any industries. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I had 
no intention of speaking on the question 
of residual oil, but I am happy to do so. 
I happened to be on the floor when the 
Senator from Louisiana commented on 
the statement of my colleague, Senator 
PELL. At the time the quota was insti- 
tuted, it was done by Presidential direc- 
tion. It was never intended to assist the 
oil industry. 

As a matter of fact, residual oil was 
left out of the quota deliberately, for the 
simple reason that residual oil is not in 
competition with the domestic product. 

We have developed, through our 
science, a high octane, and most of the 
production in America is of the high oc- 
tane quality. We do not produce enough 
residual oil to take care of our domestic 
needs. That fact is admitted by the oil 
industry. 

Through an error, the quota was ap- 
plied to residual oil. Those who are de- 
fending the system are not the oil com- 
panies in America, but the coal interests. 

The coal interests are using the argu- 
ment that, if New England is starved for 
residual oil, it may convert to coal. To 
me that is a ridiculous position to take. 
Furthermore coal producers are not pro- 
ducing enough coal to meet the demand. 
Even if we were to remove the quota en- 
tirely, it would not affect the situation. 
The coal industry has automated. It 
does not need so much manpower today. 
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I have been in this issue up to my neck 
for the past few years. I have taken the 
matter up with the administration. As- 
surance was given to us last year that 
the quota would be removed. However, 
there is a quota still in effect. We still 
have the fiction concerning the residual 
oil quota system in New England. 

Quotas are actually helping the dis- 
tributors. The procedures are wrong. 
Today, if one has a ticket, he can get 
the residual oil. If one does business 
with one distributor and then goes to 
another distributor, the distributor will 
block him and prevent him from getting 
his fuel. The effect has been to raise the 
prices to the consumers. 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island 
was trying to show that, through an arti- 
ficial method, we are raising the price 
for the consumers in New England. It 
is costing us $30 million a year more in 
New England than it would if the quota 
were removed. 

The quota is not placed on residual 
fuel oil to protect the oil industry. The 
quota should be removed. It is being 
used as an argument by the coal indus- 
try. The coal industry says: “If you cut 
down the supply of residual oil in New 
England, perhaps they will have to con- 
vert to coal.” 

Do Senators realize what that would 
mean in New England? First, we do not 
have the coal bins. Second, we are not 
equipped to handle coal. We would be 
starved out entirely. 

All we say is that this artificial con- 
trol which has been imposed through 
an error ought to be removed. This idea 
that we are being protected by tariffs 
applies when a foreign product is in com- 
petition with an American product. 
That is not the case with residual oil. 

The residual oil is being imported from 
Venezuela and is not in competition with 
any domestic oil from Louisiana, Florida, 
or Texas. Perhaps the Senator from 
Louisiana knows it better than I do. 

We are not producing residual oil. 
The American oil producer does not care 
to produce it. The only way that we 
can obtain sufficient residual oil is by im- 
porting it. It is nonsense to say that we 
want tariffs only to protect certain of 
our industries. We want tariffs to pro- 
tect our industries from an unreasonable 
influx of a foreign product which is in 
competition with them. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Louisiana is all wrong. I repeat that it 
has been admitted that when President 
Eisenhower gave that directive he never 
intended to include residual oil. How- 
ever, through some phony idea, residual 
oil was included, and they will not take 
it off. It is not the residual oil pro- 
ducers in America, but the coal produc- 
ers who really support the quota. It 
does not make any sense to me. It is 
ridiculous. It ought to stop. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with due deference to my friend 
the Senator from Rhode Island, residual 
oil is a fuel. It will fill some of the fuel 
needs of the Nation. The more residual 
oil we use, the less coal we use, coal 
which we are capable of producing in 
this Nation, or else the less natural gas 
we use, the less electricity we use for 
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heating purposes—if that is being pro- 
duced by gas or coal. When consider- 
ing our necessary fuel needs on a B.t.u. 
basis—to the extent that we have be- 
come dependent upon foreign sources we 
have less of a domestic fuel industry. 

I concede that the oil industry is not 
nearly so much interested in the prob- 
lem of residual imports as it is with the 
problem of crude imports and various 
other products. Lighter petroleum fuels 
are being produced. Nevertheless, there 
is a problem. The industry is affected. 
It is entitled to be considered and to 
have its side heard in the Congress, and 
in the White House. 

Last year, the most far-reaching trade 
measure that we had before the Senate 
was a measure to seek to bring about 
a common market in Canada for new 
automobiles. We found that there was 
opposition from some in New England 
who feared that injury might occur to 
their industries. 

When one advocates an expansion of 
trade which causes some industries to 
suffer severe injury, they should also 
recognize that it works both ways and 
they should be willing to accept the back 
side of the same coin. 


THE 14TH INTER-AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the Inter- 
American Bar Association held its 14th 
Conference at San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 
May 1965. Over 1,000 lawyers from all 
parts of this hemisphere attended the 
conference which celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the association. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
adopted at the conference be printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


XIV CoNFERENCE—SAN JUAN, PUERTO Ro o 
May 22-29, 1965 RESOLUTIONS, RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS AND DECLARATIONS 

(Prepared by Carolyn Royall Just, Reporter 
General, Assisted by H. Hugo Pérez, Assist- 
ant Secretary) 


COMMITTEE I, PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Section A. General Problems 


Topic 1—Whereas 1. This Association, 
through its Permanent Committee on Uses of 
International Rivers in America, has paid 
special attention to the important problem 
of making use of the waters which cross or 
separate the territory of two or more States, 
with a view to having them yield the maxi- 
mum use in the most reasonable form, ac- 
cording to the standards which govern the 
relations among the riparian states; 

2. The permanent Committee on the Uses 
of International Rivers has submitted a new 
report which contains a detailed analysis of 
the international events relating to this sub- 
ject and the studies and proposals made on it 
since the XIII Conference of this Association 
which shows the importance of the work of 
the Committee as well as any study thereof 
which it may undertake in the future for con- 
sideration during the XV Conference; 

3. It is the true desire of the lawyers in the 
Americas that by means of international, bi- 
lateral, regional or general agreements the 
uses of international rivers become more 
beneficial so that these natural resources 
shall contribute in a greater measure to the 
common welfare; 

4, The studies made by the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee and the Department of 
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Legal Affairs of the Pan American Union, as 
well as the deliberations of the Fifth Meeting 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists con- 
tain valuable precedents which may make 
possible the drafting of a general agreement 
on the use of the waters of international 
rivers and lakes; 

5. Consideration has been given by the OAS 
to holding a specialized Conference on uses 
of waters of international rivers and lakes; 

Resolves 1. To commend the work of the 
Permanent Committee on the Uses of Inter- 
national Rivers expressed in its report, and 
to approve publication of the report together 
with the present resolution. 

2. To ask the committee to undertake the 
preparation of a new report regarding this 
subject to be presented for consideration at 
the 15th Conference. 

3. To point out the importance of the 
studies and projects on the uses of the waters 
of international rivers and lakes, made on the 
initiative of the OAS, and to support the 
proposal to hold a specialized conference on 
the subject matter, as soon as possible. 

4. To support the preparation, as soon as 
possible, of an Inter-American agreement 
which shall take into account the general 
rules for the uses of the waters of interna- 
tional rivers and lakes that shall assure their 
utilization for the common welfare of the 
people of the Americas, without prejudice to 
the bilateral or regional solutions which take 
into consideration specific and special 
aspects of riparian states. 

Note.—The delegate from Paraguay filed a 
reservation with regard to paragraph No, 1 
of the above resolution as he did not agree 
with some of the solutions and principles 
contained in the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the report of the committee. 
The delegate from Bolivia concurred in this 
reservation. 

Topic 2.—Whereas 1. This Association was 
organized to advance the science of juris- 
prudence in all its aspects and for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining a more 
perfect democratic society of equal justice 
under law; 

2. The study and administration of Military 
Law is an integral part of the science of ju- 
risprudence; 

8. At the XIII Conference of the Associa- 
tion (Res. 2—Panama Conference Resolu- 
tion) a Section on Military Law was author- 
ized to encourage and support the full study 
and discussion of military law in the Western 
Hemisphere; 

4. In July 1964 at Lima, Peru, the Military 
Law Section of Committee I was formally 
organized; 

5. At the first meeting of the Military Law 
Section at the XIV Conference of the Asso- 
ciation at Puerto Rico, summaries of the or- 
ganization and procedure of military crimi- 
nal law in several of the Western Hemisphere 
countries were presented; and 

6. As a result of the study and discussion 
of these different systems of military justice, 
it was agreed by the Military Law Section 
that an examination and comparison of the 
organization and administration of the mili- 
tary criminal law of each member state, and 
a description of current problems in this field 
would be of great benefit to military lawyers 
and the bar generally throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere; 

Resolves 1. That it is desirable to have 
published appropriate studies of the military 
criminal laws and procedures of each of the 
American states. 

2. That the Military Law Section of Com- 
mittee I undertake to compile, publish, and 
distribute a “Compendium of Military Crim- 
inal Laws of the Americas.” Any contract 
providing for publication of this material 
shall be subject to approval by the Executive 
Committee. 

Topic 2.—Whereas 1. During the work done 
by the permanent Military Law Section there 
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has been an awareness of the comparative 
study of the various systems of military 
justice today enforced in the American 
States, indicating that in some of them the 
participation of graduate lawyers is not suf- 
ficiently extensive and generalized as is desir- 
able; and 

2. In practice this results in many impor- 
tant functions, in the effective administra- 
tion of justice in this branch of military 
law, being discharged by persons lacking in 
judicial qualifications; 

Recommends to all the governments of the 
Americas that they facilitate greater par- 
ticipation by lawyers or experts in military 
law in the discharge of functions connected 
with military justice such as prosecution and 
defense, as well as military Judgments, in 
order to thus assure the most exact and 
faithful application of the guarantees of the 
individual rights provided by the constitu- 
tion and pertinent laws of each country. 

Topic 3.—Declares that the Special Per- 
manent Committee on Inter-American Air 
Law in the Americas shall be a permanent 
section of Committee I, Public International 
Law, under the name “Section C. Inter- 
American Air Law” in order to further the 
knowledge and unification of air law in the 
Americas. 

Topic 3.—Recommends 1. That, under the 
proper guarantees, the special nature of com- 
mercial aircraft be recognized whenever 
rights in such aircraft are being adjudicated. 

2. That the American states modify perti- 
nent existing legislation so that rights in 
aircraft be adjudicated expeditiously in ab- 
breviated procedures whenever such rights 
are in issue. 

Free topic——Whereas the historical mis- 
sion of America is to offer to man a land of 
freedom and favorable conditions for the 
development of his personality and the ful- 
fillment of his just aspirations, as proclaimed 
in the preamble of the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of American states. 

The solidarity of the hemisphere and the 
high aims pursued by it required a political 
organization of the American States based 
on the effective exercise of a representative 
democracy; 

The protection of fundamental human 
rights can only be achieved through the 
strengthening of the jurisdictional bodies. 

In view of the new means and forms of 
aggression, the instruments governing the 
regional tions should be perfected so 
that their objectives are fulfilled without 
delay; 

Declares 1, To ratify Resolution No. 4 
adopted at the XII Conference of the Asso- 
ciation held at Bogotá, Colombia, in 1961, 
the text of which is set forth below. 

2. To express its support to the regional 
organizations which contribute to the carry- 
ing out of the principles of the declaration 
contained in the above resolution, in the 
interest of self-defense and full exercise of 
the functions of the American institutions, 
which should be protected against open or 
subversive intervention that might affect 
their true nature. 

3. To emphasize the urgency of strength- 
ening the regional organizations giving them 
resource and means that will assure their 
prompt and efficient action, so that in the 
future it may be unnecessary to act according 
to criteria of mere opportunism for the ef- 
fective preservation of the sovereignty of the 
states and the self-determination of peoples. 

Declares 1. That the creation of the Ameri- 
can nations was inspired by the most pro- 
found respect for democratic principles, 

2. That it is indispensible that the nations 
of America assure that a representative re- 
publican form of government functions ef- 
fectively as the political structure which af- 
fords the best guarantee of respect for the 
persons of its citizens, of government by the 
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people, of the limitation, separation and in- 
dependence of the powers of the state, of in- 
dividual and social rights and guarantees, of 
the responsibility and the regularly elected 
character of government, of publicity regard- 
ing all action of government and, in sum- 
mary, equality before the law, liberty with 
order and security with justice. 

3. That all peoples and governments of 
America are earnestly besought that, over- 
coming passing differences and misunder- 
standings, and being guided only by the 
purest legal traditions of the continent, they 
find a means to establish, for the benefit of 
all, a vigorous, just and fraternal way of life 
which can include a productive economic 
interchange with the greatest freedom of 
commerce and which can express the in- 
destructible virtues of the principles and 
rules of law. 

4. That it manifests its support for those 
lawyers who in the American Continent are 
fighting for the establishment of juridical 
rules and principles, for respect of human 
rights and for liberty within their countries. 


Section B. United Nations and Hemispheric 
Organizations 


Topic 2.—Recommends that the Special 
Committee on Integral Law of the Amer- 
icas be authorized, if it deems it advisable 
for the more efficient discharge of its work, 
to request the cooperation of the Judicial 
Conference of the Americas or of any other 
related group in order to complete the study 
initiated within the scope of its activities. 

Topic 3.—Whereas 1. It is evident that 
there is Communist infiltration into this 
hemisphere through subversion, sabotage, 
revolutionary strikes, dynamiting attempts, 
kidnaping and guerrilla warfare, with the 
purpose of breaking the legal mechanism of 
the public order, and establishing under ter- 
ror, forms of government repudiated by the 
free conscience of America; 

2. The facts above set forth are of great 
concern to the Inter-American system, a 
clear example of which is the regime actual- 
ly existing in Cuba; 

Resolves 1. To support firmly the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States at its Ninth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs that 
took place in Washington, D.C., in July 1964, 
and at the Tenth Meeting of Consultation of 
May 6, 1965, because the serious problems 
created in Cuba are against the principles 
of the Inter-American system and the solu- 
tion thereof is within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the regional organization. 

2. To urge the Organization of American 
States to carry out the provisions of the 
last paragraph of clause five of the resolution 
approved by the Ninth Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of 
July 1964. 

Topic 3.—Whereas 1. According to Article 
52 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
members that are parties to the regional 
agreements, or that constitute regional or- 
ganizations “will do everything possible to 
effect a peaceful settlement of controversies 
of a local nature, through such agreements 
or organizations, before submitting them to 
the Security Council”; 

2. The Organization of American States is 
the component regional organization to act 
collectively in the case of the Dominican 
Republic according to Articles 5, clause (d), 
19, 25, 39, 43, 52, and related ones of the 
Charter of the OAS, and as such is actually 
taking collective action; and 

3. The Organization of American States has 
not yet terminated its mission of conciliation 
in order to assure a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict in the Dominican Republic, nor 
has it submitted the case to the considera- 
tion of the Security Council (Article 52, 
par. 2, in fine U.N. Charter). 

Declares that the OAS having original 
jurisdiction over the present case of the 
Dominican Republic and not having yet ex- 
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hausted all efforts to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement of the conflict, no other interna- 
tional organization has any competence to 
interfere in the case, until the OAS itself 
submits it to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

(The delegation from Chile abstained from 
voting this Resolution.) 

Topic 3—Recommends to present to the 
Organization of American States the follow- 
ing Doctrine: 

“Article 1. The recognition and the denial 
of recognition of the Governments of the 
American States is not a political matter for 
each American State to judge, independently, 
according to its own criteria and convenience. 

“Article 2. The changes of government 
which do not interrupt the constitutional 
order of the republican system of the three 
equal powers of government are not a matter 
of collective action of recognition nor of 
rupture of diplomatic relations. 

“Article 3. Any American State which in its 
internal political organization breaks this 
regional juridical structure, in violation of 
the American Constitutions, departing from 
the uniform system of representative democ- 
racy, even though temporarily, is out of the 
continental structure and of the American 
community. 

“Article 4. It is the duty of the — 
tion of American States, according to a strict 
juridical and nonpolitical point of view, to 
determine if a change of government in an 
American State has departed from or has 
stayed within the obligatory standard of the 
American Constitutions.” 

Topic 3.—Resolves to study the projects 
presented and any proposals related to the 
creation of the Permanent Inter-American 
Court of Justice, with the view to having re- 
ports and resolutions presented at the XV 
Conference. 

Topic 3.—Resolves that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee for the Juridical Defense of 
Western Democracy, created at the X Con- 
ference of the Association held at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in 1957, will be governed 
according to the following By-Laws: 

“Section 1. The Committee will have a 
Chairman and a Secretary elected by the 
Executive Committee, the latter one at 
the suggestion of the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

“Section 2. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee is authorized to form national com- 
mittees in the countries where they do not 
yet exist, obtaining for this purpose the 
necessary cooperation of the Presidents of 
the National Bar Associations of those 
countries. 

“Section 3. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is authorized to recruit new individ- 
ual members and to carry on all activities 
towards the fulfillment of its functions. 

“Section 4. The Chairmen of the national 
committees will have the same authority 
within their respective countries. 

“Section 5. The Chairmen of the national 
committees will issue an annual report of 
their activities to the President of the Inter- 
American Committee who in turn will sub- 
mit a full report every two years to the Con- 
ference of the Association. 

“Section 6. The national committees may 
solicit sustaining dues from their members 
which will be authorized by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee with previous approval of 
the Council of the Association. These na- 
tional committees may also receive dona- 
tions and contributions from public or 
private organizations. The national com- 
mittees will keep the Inter-American Com- 
mittee informed as to all income and 
disbursements, which, in turn, will render 
an annual statement to the Council of the 
Association.” 

Topic 4.—Resolves to reaffirm the princi- 
ple of International Law that the law of the 
flag state governs all matters of the vessel's 
internal affairs, management and labor 
relations, 
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Topic 4.—Resolves to oppose the attempt 
of any state to discriminate against vessels 
of foreign registry by discriminatory quotas, 
charges or other similar devices. 


COMMITTEE II. PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Topic 2.—Whereas 1. The Inter-American 
Council of Jurists has approved the 1952 Re- 
port of the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee which proposes eight Rules of Law for 
harmonizing civil law and common law pro- 
cedures, and has recommended that the topic 
of international cooperation in judicial pro- 
cedures be placed on the agenda of the XI 
Inter-American Conferences; 

2. The United States has recently revised 
its Federal Rules of Procedure and Statutes 
governing assistance in all judicial proceed- 
ings to accord maximum assistance to foreign 
and international tribunals, and is preparing 
to embark on a program of drafting proce- 
dural treaties; and 

3. Compliance with the recommendations 
of Resolution 8 adopted at the XIII Confer- 
ence at Panama has been advanced by the 
papers of the members of the Permanent 
Committee on International Judicial Proce- 
dure at this Conference, 

Recommends 1. To broaden the recom- 
mendation of Resolution 8, adopted at the 
XIII Conference at Panama referring to pro- 
cedure in civil and commercial matters only 
to include procedure in all judicial proceed- 
ings, and to confirm such recommendations; 

2. To request the Permanent Committee on 
International Procedure to draft a model bi- 
lateral procedural treaty establishing proce- 
dural norms in all forms of judicial proceed- 
ings for adherence by a country of the com- 
mon law and a country of the civil law for 
presentation to the XV Conference; and 

3. To invite the Inter-American Academy 
of International and Comparative Law with 
its seat in Lima to make a comparative study 
of the procedural systems of the United 
States, the countries of Latin America and 
Canada relating to Inter-American judicial 
cooperation. 


COMMITTEE II. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Topic 1—Recommends 1. To reaffirm reso- 
lutions adopted at previous conferences re- 
garding the independence of the judiciary. 

2. Distribution and publication by national 
member associations of all pertinent resolu- 
tions adopted in order that effect may be 
given to them. 

3. That in the appointment and promotion 
of members of the judiciary and of the De- 
partment of Justice, there should be taken 
into account the educational and moral 
qualifications of the candidates as well as the 
opinion of the bar associations and of the 
judiciary itself, by means of a just and ade- 
quate system. 

4. That, while in exercise of their duties, 
members of the judiciary should not be re- 
moved during good behavior, the constitu- 
tional limitation because of age not violating 
the principle of irremovability. 

5. That the system of popular voting for 
nomination of judges should not be con- 
sidered desirable and that the nomination 
for a fixed term, even with the possibility 
s 3 be considered even less desir- 
able. 

6. To assure by constitutional provisions 
the financial independence and the initiative 
of the judiciary in matters of laws concern- 
ing organization, administration and judicial 
procedure. 

7. That it should be considered indispens- 
able that the compensation of members of 
the judiciary be in accord with their rank and 
be protected from inflationary trends, a prin- 
ciple which should extend to retired members 
of the judiciary. 

8. That the remunerating of members of 
the highest tribunals of each country should 
not be less than that of members of other 
agencies, except that of the Chief of State. 
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9. The creation in each country of an in- 
stitute to study the problems of the judicial 
system in order to improve the professional 
qualifications of its members and especially 
of those who desire to become members of 
the judiciary. 

10. The creation of associations of mem- 
bers of the judiciary in order to promote a 
better administration of justice. 

Topic 1.—Declares: 1. That the reorganiza- 
tion of the judiciary by order of the Executive 
power is a violation of the principle of ir- 
removability of judges and an attempt 
against its independence. 

2. That the appointment of a judge with- 
out tenure constitutes an irreversible act for 
the Executive Power. 

8. That the bar associations must demand 
compliance with resolution 13 (IX Confer- 
ence, Miami, 1959) once the constitutional 
authorities are restored, which provides for 
their immediate reinstatement and compen- 
sation for the time they were illegally re- 
moved. 

4. That in the States where the Constitu- 
tion provides that petitions for agreements 
concerning nomination of judges be filed 
when the next regular sessions of the legisla- 
tive body are held, a constitutional amend- 
ment should be proposed to the effect that a 
special session be held and that a reasonable 
time be given for the handling of these peti- 
tions, before the termination of the regular 
sessions. 

5. That if there is no constitutional ob- 
stacle, the judicial organic law shall contain 
regulations as to the time during which 
nominations for the appointment of judges 
are considered, as well as the procedure to be 
followed in the legislative body to determine 
the qualification of the nominees. 

6. That it must be insisted in the public 
interest that the nominations for appoint- 
ments shall not be secret. 

7. That in parliamentary practice concern- 
ing appointment of judges, the preponder- 
ance of the senator from the State of the 
nominee or where the vacancy is to be filled, 
should be excluded. 

Topic 1—Recommends 1. That the bar 
associations report and inform the Special 
Permanent Committee on Judicial Power es- 
tablished by Resolution 14 (XI Conf., Miami, 
1959) regarding attempts against the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, the free exercise 
of the legal profession, and violation of the 
principle of irremovability of judges, so that 
the delegates of each country may make a re- 
port at the XV Conference, in accordance 
with the provisions of Resolution 9 of the 
XIII Conference at Panama, 1963. 

2. That in view of the importance to the 
judiciary of the quality and efficiency of its 
members, the agenda for the XV Conference 
include topics concerning the system of re- 
cruiting, nomination, appointment and re- 
moval of judges. 

Topic 1—Whereas 1. The independence of 
the judicial power, the irremovability of 
judges and the free exercise of the functions 
delegated to lawyers are basic fundamental 
rights. 

2. The violation of these fundamental 
rights affect all lawyers in their role as offi- 
cers of the court. 

Resolves to reaffirm its irrevocable decision 
to support the independence and irremoy- 
ability of the judiciary and the free exercise 
of the legal profession. 

Declares its solidarity with the judges and 
lawyers of Cuba engaged in this duty. 

Topic 2—Whereas 1. A project for a Con- 
vention on Human Rights and the Creation 
of a Court on Human Rights in America was 
submitted by Dr. Alfredo Lopez Guevara and 
consideration was given to a project for the 
creation of a Central American Court of 
Human Rights prepared by Freedom Through 
Law, Inc.; and 

2. Activities are being carried out by the 
Inter-American Commission on Human 
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Rights and the Charter of the OAS contains 
provisions referring to human rights; 

Resolves 1. To express its appreciation to 
Dr. López Guevara and to Freedom Through 
Law, Inc., for their projects which are a con- 
tribution in the field of human rights. 

2. To request the Secretary General to 
send copies of the above mentioned works 
to members of Committee III, as well as to 
the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights of the OAS. 

3. To suggest to the OAS that it charge 
the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights with the task of revising, in the light 
of progress achieved in the international field 
since 1959, the Draft Convention on Human 
Rights approved by the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists in 1959, in Santiago de 
Chile, with a view to convene, after all per- 
tinent steps have been taken, an Inter- 
American Specialized Conference for a defi- 
nite approval of a convention on this subject. 
Said convention must provide for the crea- 
tion of a Commission and an Inter-Amer- 
ican Court of Human Rights. 

4. To express its support of the useful ac- 
tivities being developed by the said Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights in 
spite of its limited competence; and to state 
that, in order to protect the fundamental 
rights which call for more urgent and ef- 
fective international protection, the present 
Commission of the OAS must be given pow- 
ers to receive and consider the communica- 
tions addressed to it by any person or group 
of persons or by associations having legal 
existence in the respective countries in which 
a violation of fundamental rights and guar- 
antees of the individual has been committed 
in the cases in which all internal recourses 
have been exhausted; the effective observance 
of what is prescribed by the pertinent articles 
of the Charter of the OAS and by the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Rights and Duties of Man 
will be assured, in this way. 

5. To recommend to the Committee on Cre- 
ation of a Court of Human Rights that it 
proceed intensively with the studies on the 
subject of human rights, and present its 
observations and suggestions to the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights and 
to the XV Conference of this association. 

Topic 3.—Whereas, the phenomenon of ju- 
dicial delay is not a new one, nor is it cir- 
cumscribed to one definite area of the con- 
tinent, and in recognition of its damaging 
effects on the administration of justice; 

Recommends 1. That in each country the 
respective bar associations denounce and 
combat judicial delay by every means within 
their powers, using for this purpose the vari- 
ous procedures and means used for this end 
and primarily, by controlling judicial sta- 
tistics relative to cases pending in court and 
to be solved, and stimulating the exercise of 
the power of supervision and control of the 
superior organs of the administration of jus- 
tice, with the special purpose of avoiding 
personal confrontations with the lawyers 
and judges intervening in trials and the un- 
happy results that might arise with preju- 
dice to the parties. 

2. That, in particular, the bar associa- 
tions should insist on the application of pro- 
cedures and penalties that have been estab- 
lisheq in each country to prevent and in- 
hibit judicial delay and to promote, in seri- 
ous cases, the application of the mechanism 
of removal of those judges who are notori- 
ously and repeatedly guilty of delay. 

3. That, in those cases in which delay in 
scheduling or solving them is caused pri- 
marily by congestion in the courts, the bar 
associations should promote the creation of 
new courts or tribunals and the correspond- 
ing allocation of personnel and funds. 

4, That, in each country, according to the 
factors which cause delay, the appropriate 
measures which have been found to be ef- 
fective, be applied to insure the relief of 
court congestion, such as the changes of 
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procedural laws, the adoption of severe sanc- 
tions against obstructive or delaying proce- 
dures by the parties, the inactivity or lack 
of diligence of the judges and/or personnel 
of the courts, formal incompatibilities, the 
avoidance of overlapping of court schedules, 
the acceleration of removal procedures, etc., 
and especially the perfecting of the methods 
of recruitment and selection of judges, which 
will insure a sense of vocation, competence 
and dedication to their duties, without un- 
dervaluing any of these qualities, in view 
of the complexity and seriousness of the 
problem of delay and the damage that it 
might cause. 

5. That the bar associations should take 
equal care in requiring compliance with the 
standards of professional ethics on the part 
of their members in those matters relating 
to their activities, to the nonobstruction of 
judicial process, and to the perfecting of pro- 
cedural laws. 


COMMITTEE IV. MUNICIPAL LAW 


Topic 1—Considering the great need for 
low- and moderate-cost housing and urban 
development in the Americas now and in 
the years ahead, which need has been recog- 
nized by the Alliance for Progress; and 

Recognizing the activities of the Associa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Housing and 
Urban Development Law including its pro- 
gram at this XIV Conference and its pro- 
posed Program of Legal Workshops on Hous- 
ing Legislation and Procedures for the pur- 
pose of identifying and resolving the legal 
obstacles to housing construction and urban 
development in the Americas on a sound 
legal and constitutional basis; 

Resolves to commend the direction and 
efforts of the Special Committee on Housing 
and Urban Development Law and to urge the 
committee to continue its good work to 
achieve the objectives of more adequate 
housing and urban development on a sound 
legal and constitutional basis in the Ameri- 
cas, including comparative studies, training, 
and action respecting the legal problems of 
land tenure, transfer of title, mortgage fi- 
nancing, and creditor security and insurance, 
inflationary adjustments, such as the use of 
convertible debentures and adjustable sav- 
ings and loan accounts; planning and zoning, 
building codes and permits, rent control, im- 
port duties on housing materials, real estate 
taxes, homestead legislation, and other re- 
lated legal problems. 

Topic 2.—Whereas real estate promotion 
should be encouraged through special well- 
studied legislation, that will foresee its es- 
sential matters, tending to solve the perma- 
nent problems of municipal development, de- 
terminant factor in the housing crisis, and 
with the purpose of promoting real estate, 

Recommends that the following topics be 
included in those to be considered at the XV 
Conference: 

(1) The use of national and international 
credit, by American municipalities without 
interference by other spheres of government; 

(2) The special standards that should 
regulate the restrictions of private owner- 
ship for esthetic, urbanistic, and other public 
reasons; and 

(3) The problems presented to municipal 
authority by the establishment of the seat 
of superior spheres of government (national 
or State) in the respective districts. 


COMMITTEE V. CIVIL LAW 


Section A. Persons, family law and 
succession 


Topic 1.—Whereas 1. This section has 
studied the differences between the forms of 
wills which are valid according to the laws 
of the civil law countries of Latin America 
and under the common law jurisdictions of 
North America. 

2. The committee has found that there 
are problems affecting the validity of wills 
due to lack of knowledge of the laws of each 
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system by lawyers of the other, particularly 
with respect to wills executed outside the 
jurisdiction where the will eventually will be 
administered. 

Resolves 1. That, subject to prior approval 
thereof by the Executive Committee, the 
Civil Law Committee be authorized to pub- 
lish essential differenecs in the laws with 
respect to forms of wills, in civil law and 
common law jurisdictions of the Western 
Hemisphere with a view to minimizing the 
annulment of such wills. 

2. That the Inter-American Academy of 
International and Comparative Law be re- 
quested to prepare a comparative study of 
Succession Laws, in the juridical systems of 
the United States and those of the most rep- 
resentative countries of Latin America, with 
special reference to the form of wills. 

Section B. Intellectual and industrial 
property 

Topic 1—Whereas 1. The countries in 
Latin America need to continue expanding 
their program of industrialization; and 

2. The countries that have adhered to the 
Paris Convention of 1883 have found it bene- 
ficial to their development. 

Recommends 1. To the member associa- 
tions and to individual members to obtain 
the adherence of their countries to the “In- 
ternational Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property” of 1883, and its amend- 
ments; and 

2. That the Special Committee on Intel- 
lectual and Industrial Property appoint rep- 
resentatives in each member country to ob- 
tain and coordinate the efforts herein recom- 
mended to further the adherence to the “In- 
ternational Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property” and to present to the 15th 
Conference a comparative report of the pres- 
ent situation and that prevailing at the time 
of the Conference. 

Free topic—Whereas the Organization of 
American States has shown an increasing in- 
terest in the problems of industrial property 
as has been evidenced by the decision of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists taken at 
its fifth meeting that took place in San Sal- 
vador, Republic of El Salvador, on January 
25-February 5, 1965, to make a study of the 
laws of industrial property. 

Recommends to the member associations 
and to individual members that they cooper- 
ate in the most effective way in the studies 
that the Organization of American States 
will conduct through its technical branches 
regarding laws relating to industrial prop- 
erty in the Americas. 

COMMITTEE VI. CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL 
PROCEDURE 


Topic 1—Recommends approval of the 
study presented by Dr. Jaime Malamud in 
fayor of the establishment of Arbitration 
Commissions composed of lawyers designated 
by regional chamber of commerce, which 
should previously prepare lists of these 
arbitrators. The procedure depends on mak- 
ing of such lists of impartial lawyers-arbi- 
trators of recognized competence and suffi- 
cient experience in commercial matters; and 
in the establishment of a speedy procedure 
to which the parties would subject them- 
selves; and further 

Resolves, That awards made in accordance 
with standards established in any of the 
American Republics should be enforced in 
all of them. 

(The delegate from Chile abstained from 
voting on this resolution.) 

COMMITTEE VII. COMMERCIAL LAW 
Section B. Banking laws and trusts 

Topic 2.—Whereas 1. A modern code of 
commercial laws entitled “The Uniform 
Commercial Code” has been adopted in a 
majority of the States of the United States 
of America; and 

2. That code sets forth rules of law in 
logical order suitable for orderly compari- 
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son with the corresponding rules of other na- 
tions; and 

3. A comparison of all such rules of com- 
mercial law would serve three principal pur- 


(a) To provide a ready reference and index 
to the principal commercial laws of each na- 
tion of the hemisphere. 

(b) To disclose areas of the laws of each 
nation which are inadequate or antiquated. 

(c) To provide a basis from which the 
various nations may progress toward uni- 
formity to an extent commensurate with the 
historical background of each nation’s laws 
and with contemporary international busi- 
ness practices. 

Resolve 1. That the Committee recom- 
mend the immediate translation of the Code 
into the Spanish language and the distribu- 
tion of copies thereof to each member of the 
Association and to the law schools of each 
member nation for study of comparative law 
and comment; and 

2. That the Chairman of the Committee be 
empowered to appoint members of a section 
for the special purpose of preparing a plan of 
implementation for this resolution and for 
the solicitation of funds for financing said 
translation and distribution and for the 
comparative study which is the objective of 
this resolution. 


Section C. Transportation and 
communications 


Topic 1.— g the importance of 
telecommunications to the national eco- 
nomic development of the countries of the 
Americas, the progress which has been made, 
and the plans which have been drawn up for 
creating adequate terrestrial communications 
systems throughout Latin America and pre- 
paring for the participation of the countries 
of the Americas in a global communications 
satellite system; 

Recognizing the role which the lawyers of 
the Americas must play in the orderly de- 
velopment of communications systems, both 
terrestrial and space, for peaceful purposes. 

Recommends 1. That the Secretary General 
inform organizations such as CITEL, the 
ITU and COMSAT of our interest in activities 
of those organizations, particularly as to the 
continuing development of terrestrial and 
space communications for the Americas and 
request such organizations to the extent 
feasible, to permit a representative or repre- 
sentatives of this Association to participate 
in an observer capacity in any conference of 
a public nature which may be held in the 
next 2 years, and to receive agenda and pub- 
lished reports thereof. 

2. That Committee VII prepare for the 
XV Conference a report on the measures 
taken and planned to be taken toward solv- 
ing the legal problems of organization, har- 
monization of laws, and participation in a 
global communications system, under exist- 
ing agreements and under such new inter- 
national agreements as may be entered into, 
all in the interest of fostering the orderly 
development of outer space communications. 

Free topic—Recommends that the follow- 
ing topic be among those selected for the XV 
Conference: 

“Juridical Aspects of an Economic Inter- 
American Community within the basic 
guidelines of the European Economic Com- 
munity or Common Market as far as they 
may be applicable to the realities of the 
countries of the American Hemisphere and 
designed to include all the nations thereof or 
as Many as May concur.” 


COMMITTEE VIII. CRIMINAL LAW AND 
PROCEDURE 
No resolutions. 
COMMITTEE IX. ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND 
PROCEDURE 
Section A. Food, drug, and cosmetic law 
Topic 1.—Whereas: proposals have been 
made in some countries of the Western 
Hemisphere virtually to abrogate drug pat- 
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ents by requiring compulsory licensing of 
those patents, whether or not the product to 
which the patents relate is adequately mar- 
keted in the country concerned. If enacted 
such legislation will greatly diminish the 
significance of patent rights relating to 
pharmaceuticals. In consequence they will: 

1. Reduce the value of patents in stimu- 
lating the discovery and marketing of future 
pharmaceuticals. 

2. Curtail the influence of patents in en- 
couraging local manufacture, local employ- 
ment and the development of local skills 
and know-how. 

3. Increase the emigration of scientists from 
such countries to those countries where their 
work will be better recognized and protected 
through patents. 

The results are contrary to the well-being 
and continued economic progress of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Ad- 
ditionally, these proposals involve an unde- 
sirable distinction between patents for phar- 
maceuticals and patents in other fields, 
which is contrary to the desirable state of 
the law. 

Recommends that drug patents like all 
patents receive equal and effective protec- 
tion. 

Topic 1.—Believing that the public inter- 
est is best served by stimulating research 
and development and the discovery of new 
remedies for the diseases that afflict man- 
kind, and that the sale of drug products at a 
reduced price, commonly referred to as “so- 
cial medicines,” should therefore be re- 
stricted to government institutions or orga- 
nizations rendering free medical service, and 
that such products should meet the same 
standards of quality and purity as other 
products; 

Recommends 1. That “social medicines” 
should bear the manufacturer’s name; 
trademark, if any; code or batch number; 
and seal similar to that used on free sam- 
ples; and that unauthorized sales should be 
prevented by appropriate prosecution; and 

2. That at the present time the best way 
to maintain the safety of our most prized 
possession “health” is by maintaining and in 
some cases strengthening patent protection 
as & spur to industry to make bigger and 
more important discoveries. 

Topic 5 Whereas 1. The integration of the 
economies of the countries, signatories of the 
Treaty of Montevideo, which establishes the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, will 
only be achieved by the gradual elimination 
of the charges and restrictions of all sorts 
which hamper the importation of products 
that originate in territories of any of the 
contracting parties; 

2. In the short term elapsed since the Mon- 
tevideo Treaty was first enforced it has been 
observed that the diversity of sanitary and 
food legislation, in force in the different 
countries, has been an obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the negotiations or has reduced or 
annulled the advantages granted in the 
negotiations; 

3. In the LAFTA organization as well as in 
specialized professional congresses a move- 
ment has been started to promote the adop- 
tion of only one legal text which will regu- 
late the negotiations and it has been 
suggested that it is advisable to appoint a 
committee of experts to engage in this task 
on the basis of the Latin American Food 
Code; and 

Notwithstanding the merits of the proposal 
made in the preceding paragraph the ap- 
pointment of a committee of experts would 
constitute a duplication of the work per- 
formed for many years by the Latin Ameri- 
can Food Code Drafting Committee and will 
give rise to delays; 

Recommends that the Latin American Food 
Code be adopted as sole legal instrument to 
regulate the negotiations carried out among 
the member countries of the Latin American 
Free Trade Association. 
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Topic 7.—That article 4 of the bylaws of 
section A—Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law, 
Committee LX, be revised to read as follows: 

As the successful accomplishment of some 
of the tasks of the section may require the 
employment of salaried personnel on a full- 
or part-time basis, and the expenditure of 
funds for the purchase and translation of 
books, legal articles, papers and other text 
material, travel expenses, etc., it is suggested 
that the section be authorized to have its 
own separate funds which will be adminis- 
tered by a treasurer and an assistant treas- 
urer. Such necessary funds shall be obtained 
from: 

“(a) Annual dues from individual regu- 
lar members in an amount as established 
from time to time by the executive commit- 
tee of the section, subject to approval by 
Executive Committee of the Association. 

„(b) Voluntary contributions from in- 
dividuals, companies or associations who are 
interested in supporting and encouraging 
legal research work in this field. 

(e) Any other property belonging to the 
section.” 

COMMITTEE x. FISCAL LAW 
Section A. Taxation 


Topic 5.—Whereas 1. The problems of dou- 
ble taxation which exist between the coun- 
tries of the American Continents constitute 
an impediment to the development of most 
of these countries; 

2. Practice has shown that the solution 
cannot be found for the time being through 
the uniform adoption of a single basis for 
taxation; 

3. Consequently, the practical solution is 
to be sought in the signing of international 
treaties; 

4. The distribution of the right to tax be- 
tween the various countries of the American 
Continents must be made taking into consid- 
eration the promotion of economical and so- 
cial development, strengthening the bonds of 
Pan American solidarity, which would oblige 
to depart, under certain circumstances, from 
the strict application of the principle of 
reciprocity; 

5. Notwithstanding that it has previously 
been stated that tax treaties should have 
preferably the form of multilateral conven- 
tions, practice counsels that bilateral treaties 
be prepared; 

6. That the ideal of multilaterality may be 
attained by providing, in bilateral tax trea- 
ties, clauses allowing that other countries 
might adhere to them, except in those cases 
referring to problems specifically interesting 
only to the two contracting countries. 

Recommends 1. That the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere attempt to enter 
into international treaties, conventions, or 
agreements which prevent double taxation 
to facilitate fuller cooperation between the 
capital exporting countries and those which 
need the investment of foreign capital are in 
the process of social and economic develop- 
ment. 

2. That the international treaties, conven- 
tions, or agreements ought to be made in 
bilateral form and open to the subscription 
of third countries and without prejudice to 
the convention of multilateral treaties. 

3. The international treaties, conventions, 
or agreements ought to contain clauses re- 
ferring to the following aspects: 

(a) Cover all or at least most of all taxes 
regardless of whether payable to national, 
federal, state, provincial or municipal gov- 
ernments. 

(b) Provide tax credits equal to the 
amount of the taxes paid in those countries 
in which the investment is made. 

(c) Provide the appropriate rules for rec- 
ognizing a tax credit in the amount of the 
taxes exempted by the country receiving the 
investment within the conditions established 
in the laws of each country. 

(d) Take into consideration other rules or 
provisions of fiscal treatment which stand to 
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stimulate investment in countries which 
need them. 

(e) In the international treaties, conven- 
tions, or agreements the contracting coun- 
tries should determine, with the most preci- 
sion possible and for the sole purpose of ap- 
Plication, the treaties, conventions, or agree- 
ments in which country is the source of tax- 
able income. 

4. To effectively apply the treaties, conven- 
tions, or agreements there ought to be pro- 
vided a full service of information between 
the contracting countries. 

5. In order that the recommendations ap- 
proved by this Conference may lead to prac- 
tical results and recognizing that it is neces- 
sary to make such recommendations known 
to all national and international organiza- 
tions which can contribute to giving practical 
effect to such recommendations, the Secretary 
of the Permanent Committee on Taxation 
shall bring this recommendation to the at- 
tention of the Organization of American 
States, the Inter-American Committee of the 
Alliance for Progress, the Economic and So- 
cial Committee for Latin America, the Inter- 
American Bank for Development, the Latin 
American Free Trade Association, the Central 
American Common Market, the Ministries or 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, and of 
Finance, of countries of America, as well as of 
the Latin American Institute of Taxation, 
the National Bar Associations, the National 
Societies dealing with the studies of this 
branch of law, and the National Institutes of 
Accountants. 


COMMITTEE XI. SOCIAL ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Topic 1—Whereas 1. The Charter of Punta 
del Este encourages and supports the con- 
cept of regional integration with a view to the 
ultimate fulfillment of aspirations for a Latin 
American common market; 

2. In moving toward the accomplishment 
of this objective the Central American coun- 
tries have adopted a series of treaties looking 
toward the establishment of regional inte- 
gration of their countries; and 

8. Regional integration will lead to raising 
the standard of living of the population in 
the area as well as encourage social and eco- 
nomic stability in the Central American 
countries; 

Resolves, To support appropriate measures 
taken at the national and international 
levels, leading to the accomplishment of re- 
gional integration of the Central American 
countries; and 

To urge Central American bar associations, 
other legal organizations and individual law- 
yers to undertake programs designed to 
facilitate the adoption of legal measures to 
accomplish regional integration of their 
countries. 

Topic 8.—Whereas 1. Realistic national and 
international antitrust policies are important 
to the economic development of countries 
within the framework of the rule of law; and 

2. The rapid economic, social and political 
changes that are confronting the developing 
countries require not only correct and 
thoughtful appraisal but also immediate and 
practical responses. 

Recommends 1. That continuing study be 
made of the issues and problems involved, 
and that the subject of governmental control 
of restrictive business practices be on the per- 
manent agenda; 

2. That in view of the importance, urgency 
and scope of the subject, a separate com- 
mittee on restrictive business practices be 
established, to carry on a continuing pro- 
gram of studies and action, and that particu- 
lar attention be devoted to: 

(a) The prevention of monopolistic and 
other restrictive practices with detrimental 
effects on the national economy or on inter- 
national trade or investment; 

(b) The role of economic, social and insti- 
tutional factors in developing enforceable 
and effective antitrust policies; 
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(c) The development of factfinding and 
legal procedures which will afford proper pro- 
tection to private interests and will result in 
efficient antitrust administration in the pub- 
lic interest; 

(d) The potentialities of preliminary in- 
vestigation by expert administrative bodies, 
informal negotiation procedures and alterna- 
tives to a purely criminal and legalistic ap- 
proach to the problem; 

(e) The establishment of international 
machinery for the interchange of relevant 
information and the development of agreed 
on policies in areas beyond the competence 
of any single national state. 

Free topic—Whereas, 1. The importance 
of avoiding international double taxation in 
order to develop economic integration was 
recognized in the treaties of Tegucigalpa of 
June 10, 1958, and Managua of December 13, 
1960, which constituted the Central American 
Common Market; 

2. The existing Latin American Free Trade 
Association and the recently proposed Latin 
American Common Market have similar ob- 
jectives; and 

3. The Model Convention adopted on 
July 29, 1943, by a Regional Tax Congress 
under the auspices of Fiscal Committee of 
the League of Nations envisages such a con- 
vention on a multilateral basis, and the 
convention between Honduras and the 
United States signed on May 18, 1956, to 
encourage investments in Honduras could be 
expanded to apply multilaterally to these five 
countries of the Central American Common 
Market and adopted by all the countries of 
the Latin American Free Trade Association 
and eventually the Latin American Common 
Market, 

Recommends, 1. To the competent authori- 
ties of the respective governments that ap- 
propriate steps be taken to conclude as soon 
as possible a multilateral convention for 
avoiding the double taxation of income and 
property; and 

2. That the officers of the association 
transmit this resolution to said authorities 
and actively interest the association in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

Free topic—Recommends that the coop- 
erative is one of the avenues for a greater 
participation of the whole population in the 
social, political and economic life of the 
Americas. 

Free topic—Recommends the creation of 
a committee on labor law to prepare a re- 
port for consideration at the XV Conference. 


COMMITTEES XII AND XIII. LEGAL EDUCATION AND 
DOCUMENTATION 


Section A. Legal education 


Topic 2—Resolves: 1. That a Permanent 
Committee consisting of Deans of Law 
Schools of the Western Hemisphere be estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Association 
to study ways and means of promoting the 
exchange of professors and students of law 
of the Western Hemisphere, as well as all 
aspects of legal education related thereto and 
that, until KV Conference, this Committee 
consist of the Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Puerto Rico, the Dean of the 
Law School of New York University, the Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences of 
the University of Buenos Aires, and the Dean 
of the School of Law of the University of 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 

2. That at all future Conferences of the 
Association there be held a Symposium of 
Deans and Professors of the Law Schools of 
the Western Hemisphere to exchange infor- 
mation and to study specific subjects of com- 
mon concern to be determined by the above 
Committee of Deans. 

3. That a center for the collection and dis- 
semination of legal bibliographical material 
be established and that the above Commit- 
tee of Deans explore ways and means for im- 
plementing this resolution. 
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COMMITTEE XIV. ACTIVITIES OF LAWYERS 
Section B. Professional standards of conduct 


Topic 1—Recommends that the proposed 
Code of Ethics include provisions reading as 
follows: 

“Art.—. The professional privilege include 
statements made by the client, who may be 
a natural or juridical person, to the lawyer, 
not only under an express promise of secrecy, 
but also by the mere exposition of his case 
while seeking professional counsel. 

“Art. —. The attorney-client privilege is a 
duty and a right; a duty which continues 
after the termination of the attorney-client 
relationship; and a right of a lawyer appear- 
ing before administrative agencies or courts, 
requesting statements of any nature of the 
lawyer respecting matters which are the sub- 
ject of professional privilege. 

“Art. —. The professional privilege does not 
include any proposal or consultation by a 
client regarding the commission of an of- 
fense punishable by law; but even in this 
instance the lawyer should refuse to divulge 
any information given to him by an un- 
worthy client; and only in grave cases should 
the lawyer take measures which his best 
judgment requires him to take in order to 
avoid the consummation thereof and to pro- 
tect possible victims, and endeavoring to 
avoid the accusation against the client. 

“Art. —. The professional privilege pro- 
tects and includes, in addition to the com- 
munications, documents, plans, drawings, 
photographs, and objects which the client 
may have entrusted to him for the study and 
defense of his case.” 


Section C. Assistance and social security for 
lawyers 

Topic 1.—Considering: 1. The significance 
of social security benefit programs to the 
welfare of the countries of the Americas and 
their importance to the economic security 
of their peoples; and 

2. The contribution made by the legal 
profession, as practicing attorneys and as 
citizens concerned with the public welfare, 
to the establishment, development and fur- 
therance of such programs; and 

8. The obligation and desirability of the 
legal profession continuing to be interested 
in and concerned with the further advance- 
ment of such programs and the need also 
for the profession being at all times fully in- 
formed of the directions taken by, and the 
modifications made in, such programs 
throughout the countries of the Americas, 

Resolved, To enable the legal profession to 
readily exert its influence toward extend- 
ing and improving quality and effectiveness 
of such programs, to appoint and establish 
at this Conference a Committee on the Social 
Security Programs of the Americas which 
shall arrange for the compilation, publica- 
tion and distribution to the members of the 
Association comprehensive summaries and 
analysis of the social security laws of the var- 
fous countries of the Americas. 


COMMITTEE XV. NATURAL RESOURCES 
Section B. Atomic energy laws 


Topics 1 to 4.—Whereas: 1. The XI Con- 
ference of the Association aproved the recom- 
mendation of the Permanent Central Com- 
mittee on the Legal Aspects of the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy that the associa- 
tion suggest to the Organization of American 
States that the latter give consideration to 
the preparation of an Inter-American Con- 
vention on Third Party Civil Liability in the 
field of nuclear energy to be submitted to the 
member states for consideration; 

2. The Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission, an entity of the OAS, considered 
this matter with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Legal Affairs of the General Secre- 
tariat of the OAS, which prepared basic stud- 
ies on the problem, and that Commission 
decided to create a special Legal Committee, 
composed of five members and later increased 
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it to seven, to study the matter further and, 
if considered convenient, to prepare a draft 
Inter-American Convention on the subject; 

3. This special Legal Committee prepared 
a report and two alternative drafts of an 
Inter-American Convention on Civil Liabil- 
ity for Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy and 
submitted these drafts to the IANEC which 
at its fifth meeting held in Valparaiso, Chile, 
in March 1964, decided to transmit the drafts 
to the member states of the OAS for their 
comments and observations. The IANEC 
also recommended that, taking into account 
these observations and after additional stud- 
les and other steps had been accomplished, 
an Inter-American Specialize Conference be 
convened for the purpose of the final draft- 
ing and approving of an Inter-American 
Convention of this subject; 

4. At the XIII Conference the hope was 
expressed that action would be taken to 
bring into force the Brussels Convention of 
May 25, 1962, on Liability of Operators of 
Nuclear Ships; and 

5. There are other important matters to 
be studied in the field of the uses of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes; 

Resolves, 1. To express once again its view 
that it is necessary and important that an 
Inter-American Convention on Civil Liability 
for Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy be 
adopted. 

2. To commend the IANEC and the other 
offices of the OAS which have cooperated with 
it for the useful work accomplished and to 
express hope that the activities directed to- 
ward the adoption of such a convention will 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 

3. To reaffirm its hope that the American 
states take steps to become parties to the 
Brussels Convention of May 25, 1962, on Lia- 
bility of Operators of Nuclear Ships. 

4. To recommend that the Permanent Cen- 
tral Committee on the Legal Aspects of the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy continue to 
study and report on other matters such as 
the disposal of radioactive waste in the high 
seas and international rivers and lakes, the 
provision of financial protection in cases of 
nuclear damage, and the problems connected 
with the operation of nuclear ships. 

Topic 5.—Whereas 1. The Permanent Cen- 
tral Committee on the Legal Aspects of Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy in cooperation 
with the Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission (IANEC), is currently engaged in 
a project which is designed to assist Latin 
American universities in preparing curric- 
ulums and teaching materials for use in 
courses and seminars on nuclear energy law; 

2. The Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission, an entity of the OAS, at its 
fifth meeting held in Valparaiso, Chile, in 
March 1964, recommended to the member 
states of the OAS that they stimulate and 
give assistance to universities and other cen- 
ters of higher education in order to estab- 
lish or expand courses of instruction or semi- 
nars on nuclear energy law; 

Recommends that the Permanent Central 
Committee on the Legal Aspects of the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy continue its 
studies and efforts to assist the Latin Ameri- 
can universities in the preparation of cur- 
riculums and teaching materials on nuclear 
energy law, and expresses the hope that the 
project will be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Section C. Laws concerning agriculture 


Topic 1—Recommends that in the absence 
of the complete information necessary to 
make a statement regarding the results ob- 
tained from the various attempts at agrarian 
reforms or changes in the countries of this 
continent, in conformity with resolution No. 
51 of the XIII Conference at Panama, the 
Special Committee appointed pursuant there- 
to, having heard the various papers presented 
and bearing in mind also the novelty and 
complexity of the subject, considers that it 
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is not possible to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions regarding the fitness and effectiveness 
of such attempts; considering the ideals of 
and desires for a more or less complete change 
of the socioeconomic structures in the field 
of agriculture, the lawyers of the continent 
can no longer remain aloof from their dis- 
quieting effects and must see to it that such 
change is carried out without violence, in ac- 
cordance with the particular situation in 
each country and with its respective con- 
stitutional rule, and respecting the right of 
private property and its traditional guaran- 
tees, observing in each case the prior payment 
in cash of the pertinent indemnization, where 
applicable, as well as the indisputable right 
of agriculturists not owners to become own- 
ers of the land they cultivate, in accordance 
with the eternal principles of justice and 
equity. 

Nore: The delegate of Mexico did not agree 
that the indemnization must necessarily be 
“prior,” it being sufficient in his judgment 
that it read: “with payment,” in order that 
his vote may be within the provisions of the 
constitution of the country he represents. 


COMMITTEE XVI. INTERPLANETARY SPACE LAW 


Topic 2—Whereas 1. The Magna Carta of 
Space was duly approved by the XII Confer- 
ence held in Bogotá, Colombia, on February 3, 
1961, except as to article 7 (formerly desig- 
nated article g); 

2. It was likewise duly approved by the 
new Council on May 26, 1961, in meeting held 
after the Conference at Bogota, Colombia; 
and 

3. Article 7 (formerly article g) provides 
“that there shall be no nuclear experiments 
in outer space”; and 

4. The failure of the governments who 
possess the greatest nuclear capacity to ban 
such nuclear tests in outer space between 
February 3, 1961, and September 25, 1963, 
resulted in much damage to the world in 
great fallout; and 

5. The United States of America, the So- 
viet Union, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, on September 25, 1963, rati- 
fied a treaty to ban nuclear tests in outer 
space, 

Resolves, To give full approval to Article 
7 of the Magna Carta of Space which reads 
as follows: 

“There shall be no nuclear experiments in 
outer space.” 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 


Resolves, That the resolution and report 
of February 21, 1963, of the Colegio de 
Abogados de Puerto Rico be taken into con- 
sideration in the determination of the 
juridico-constitutional structure of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

Whereas the vital purposes of the associ- 
ation are set forth in its constitution, par- 
ticularly those related to providing a forum 
for the exchange of views between associ- 
ations of lawyers in the various countries of 
the Americas, and to advancing the science 
of jurisprudence, and to encouraging cordial 
intercourse among the lawyers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 

Resolves, To appoint and establish at this 
conference a special Committee on the Fu- 
ture of the Inter-American Bar Association 
which shall submit to the council not later 
than October 31, 1966, its final report, with 
recommendations, covering and based upon 
a comprehensive study of the following mat- 
ters: 


(1) A definite description and evaluation 
of the law-related programs, projects and ac- 
tivities which have been or reasonably should 
be undertaken by the association in fur- 
therance of its constitutional purposes and 
in support of the legal aspects and objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress, including the 
strengthening of the rule of law and viable, 
democratic legal institutions in the Ameri- 
cas, on a sound legal and constitutional 
basis; and 
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(2) A definitive review and survey of the 
organizational structure, executive respon- 
sibility, administrative control, procedures, 
and operations of the association at the 
present time in terms of their adequacy and 
efficiency in fully effectuating and accom- 
plishing the present and proposed programs 
and activities stated in (1) above, with spe- 
cific recommendations as to any changes re- 
lating to executive management, organiza- 
tion and administration, and financial re- 
sources or other pertinent matters which the 
committee may find necessary or proper in 
order to enable the association to accomplish 
fully, effectively and in a timely manner its 
legitimate functions and objectives, as sug- 
gested in (1) above. 

Whereas the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion has for one of its purposes the advance- 
ment of legal learning, and 

Whereas Prof. Manuel Rodriguez Ramos 
has made a significant contribution to the 
legal literature of the Americas; namely, the 
publication of “Casos y Notas de Derechos 
Reales” of which he is the author, and 

Whereas on May 25, 1965, the council of 
the association, duly assembled at the Amer- 
icana Hotel in San Juan, Puerto Rico, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution proposed by 
the Honorable Stephen S. Chandler, chair- 
man of its book award committee, that the 
1965 award be conferred upon Prof. Manuel 
Rodriguez Ramos, for his significant and 
important contribution to the legal litera- 
ture of the Western Hemisphere, and 

Whereas said action of its council was 
duly ratified by the association at its general 
assembly on May 27, 1965, now, 

Resolves, That a Book Award Certificate 
be issued as a testimonial of the admiration 
and respect of the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation for Don Manuel Rodriguez Ramos, 
lawyer, jurist, professor, illustrious master, 
and dean emeritus of the faculty of law of 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

Whereas: 1. On April 13, 1865, in the city 
of Havana was born Antonio Sanchez de Bus- 
tamante y Sirven who died in that city in 
1950; 

2. The jurist Bustamante devoted his life 
to the service of the law as a lawyer since 
1889 when he obtained his doctorate, oc- 
cupying several times the position of presi- 
dent of the Colegio de Abogados de la Hab- 
ana, as professor of public and private inter- 
national law, and dean of the law school, 
and as a jurist and a judge of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at the Hague, from 
1922 to 1939; 

3. The task of uniting the people of this 
hemisphere with the bonds of law is a prin- 
cipal objective of the association and no one 
has contributed in a personal way more than 
this distinguished jurist with the Code of 
International Private Law which now has 
the force of law in 16 Latin American coun- 
tries; 

Resolves, To render the warmest tribute to 
his memory during the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the illustrious Cuban, An- 
tonio Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirven. 

Memorials 

Whereas, 1. Since the time of the XIII 
Conference held at Panama in 1963 until the 
commencement of the present Conference in 
Puerto Rico, the following 26 members of 
the association departed this life: 

W. Neal Baird, Atlanta, Ga. 

T. J. Blackwell, Miami, Fla. 

Arthur I. Beilin, Reading, Pa. 

Forrest A. Betts, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry F. Butler, Washington, D.C. 

German Fernandez del Castillo, Mexico. 

Floyd H. Crews, New York, N.Y, 

William M, Cushman, Washington, D.C. 

Emma Dillon, Trenton, N.J. 

William W. Dulles, New York, N.Y, 

Alberto Fernandez Medrano, Havana, Cuba. 
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A. Joseph Geist, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas M. Goldsmith, Portland, Oreg. 

Harry J. Green, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles E. Lane, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

John Marshall, Newport News, Va. 

Samuel A. McCain, New York, N.Y. 

James M. McInerney, Washington, D.C, 

Arnold C. Otto, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harlan S. Parkinson, Kansas 

Julius Jay Perlmutter, Miami, Fla. 

Nestor Pineda, Bogota, Colombia 

Carl B, Rix, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Enrique Sayaguez Laso, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 

Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont, W. Va. 

2. Even since this meeting commenced, 
here in beautiful San Juan, two other mem- 
bers, Angel Dias Garcia, of Puerto Rico, on 
May 25, and Maurice Brooks Gatlin, of New 
Orleans, La., on May 29, added to the num- 
ber of deceased; 

Resolves, That there be spread upon the 
records of this association an expression of 
our sympathy in the loss of these valued 
members and that the secretary general 
send an appropriate letter to the families of 
the deceased conveying these sentiments. 

Whereas, 1. The symposium on legal edu- 
cation, which was included in the program 
of this conference, fulfilled its objectives by 
uniting schools of law of the continent in 
order to deal with the problem of better legal 
education; 

2. For the fulfillment of its work the sym- 
posium has had the support and assistance 
of the School of Law of the University of 
Puerto Rico which has provided its coopera- 
tion and facilities for this purpose, 

Resolves, To extend to the University of 
Puerto Rico and particularly to the school 
of law its thanks and appreciation for the 
support given to this symposium on legal 
education. 


Vote of Thanks Declares 


Its thankfulness to all those persons who 
made possible the success of the Conference 
with their efficient collaboration and especi- 
ally to: 

1. The Honorable Roberto Sánchez Vilella, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, and the Honorable 
Secretary of Justice, Hiram Cancio. 

2. Hon. Luis Negrén Fernández, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, 
and other members of the Supreme Court. 

3. Members of Congress. 

4, Hon. Mayoress Felisa Rincén de Gautier. 

5. President Manuel Abreu Castilo, and 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee, An- 
tonio J. Bennazar. 

6. The School of Law of the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

7. The President of the Colegio de Aboga- 
dos de Puerto Rico, Lic. Noel Colón Mar- 
tinez, and the Directors of the Colegio. 

8. The Puerto Rican lawyers and their 
wives. = 

9. The Bishop of San Juan, His Excellency 
Monseignor Luis Aponte Martinez, and the 
Bishop of Ponce, His Excellency Monseignor 
Fremiot Torres Oliver. 

10. The Press in general. 

11. The translators, interpreters and other 
employees. 

12. The Directors, General Managers and 
employees of the hotels that were headquar- 
ters of the Conference at which Committees 
met or other functions took place. 

All of whom provided the facilities and 
made it possible to hold the Conference with 
such a successful result. 

The Association awarded its Gold Medal 
to the Secretary General, William Roy Val- 
lance, and its Silver Medal to Lic. Antonio J. 
Bennazar, Chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


Judicial Conference of the Americas 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, Hon. Luis Negr6én Fernández, 
presented the following statement, resolu- 
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tion, and declaration which were approved by 
the Assembly: 

“To the Council and to the Plenary Session 
of the XIV Conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association: 

“As President of the Judicial Conference of 
the Americas, I have the honor to inform 
this XIV Conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association of the adoption on the part 
of the Judicial Conference of the Americas, 
of the Resolution which I attach herewith, 
regarding the constitution of said Conference 
as a body of a permanent character, adopted 
in this city the 26th day of May 1965. 

“San Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 28th day 
of May 1965.” 


“FIRST JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAS 


“The First Judicial Conference of the 
Americas, organized in this city of San Juan 
Bautista of Puerto Rico, during the days of 
the 24th through the 26th of May 1965, com- 
posed of Chief Justices and Justices of the 
Supreme Courts of most of the nations of 
the Americas, in accordance with point 6 of 
the ‘Declaration of San Juan de Puerto Rico’ 
pertaining to the convenience of creating 
organizations which contribute to insure the 
enforcement of the principles set forth in 
that Declaration, 

“Resolves, 1. That the Judicial Conference 
of the Americas is organized on a permanent 
basis with these goals, and meet periodically 
as it may be deemed necessary. 

2. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico, Hon. Luis Negron Fernandez 
is designated Chairman of the Conference, 
and is fully authorized to make all arrange- 
ments relative to the establishment of this 
organization, to draw up its Charter and 
By-Laws and to take all steps to obtain the 
necessary means to fulfill its noble objectives. 

“Executed in the city of San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico, on the 26th day of May, 1965. 

“(Signed by Chief Justice Luis Negrén 
Fernandez and 13 Justices whose names ap- 
pear as signatories to the ‘Declaration of San 
Juan.’) 


“DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF THE FIRST 
JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAS 


“The First Judicial Conference of the 
Americas, assembled in the City of San Juan 
Bautista de Puerto Rico from May 24 through 
26, 1965, consisting of Chief Justices and 
Justices of the Supreme Courts of most of 
the nations of America, being aware that a 
stable judiciary, free from interference and 
pressure of any nature, is of paramount im- 
portance for the Rule of Law in a representa- 
tive democracy, assumes its historic respon- 
sibility in the strengthening of democracy 
and solemnly “Declares; 

“First. A vigorous and independens judi- 
ciary is a fundamental requisite, a basic ele- 
ment for the very existence of any society 
that respects the Rule of Law. Judicial in- 
dependence should be secured by means of 
legal and constitutional guarantees that ren- 
der impossible any interference or pressure 
of any nature with the judicial function. 

“Second. The judges and other judicial 
officers should be selected on the basis of 
their ability and integrity; political or parti- 
san criteria should not be used in the selec- 
tion of the members of the judiciary. For 
the attainment of these goals, taking into 
consideration the particular judicial struc- 
ture of each state, adequate mechanisms 
are needed to make the principles necessary 
for judicial independence a reality. 

“Third. Security in office is an essential 
element for the achievement of true judicial 
independence. Judges should not be re- 
moved from office except for constitutionally 
established reasons and by due process of 
law. 

“Fourth. The economic autonomy of the 
judicial power, based on resources that per- 
mit the fulfillment of its high mission, 
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should be constitutionally recognized. 
Judges should receive adequate compensation 
in order to free them from the pressures of 
economic insecurity. This compensation 
should not be altered to their detriment. 

“Fifth. It primarily behooves the lawyers, 
as auxiliaries of the Judiciary, to make sure 
that the principles contained in this decla- 
ration are truly achieved and maintained. 

“Sixth. Judicial independence in America 
will be greatly strengthened by the creation 
and development of permanent professional 
organizations and by the interchange of ideas 
and experiences through international con- 
gresses and conferences. 

“This declaration of principles shall be 
known as the Declaration of San Juan de 
Puerto Rico. 

“Signed in the city of San Juan Bautista 
de Puerto Rico on this 26th day of May in the 
year 1965.” 

Luis Negrén Fernandez, President of the 
Conference, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Puerto Rico; Amílcar 
Mercader, Magistrate of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of Argentine; Samuel 
Barrientos Restrepo, Magistrate of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Colombia; 
Evelio Ramirez Chaverri, Magistrate of 
the Supreme Court of Justice of Costa 
Rica; Osvaldo Illanes Benitez, Minister 
of the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Chile; Alejandro Montiel Arguello, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Justice of Nicaragua; Luis Martinez 
Miltos, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of Paraguay; Francisco 
Paez Romero, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Ecuador; 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America; Romeo Augusto de 
León, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of Guatemala; Gus- 
tavo Acosta Mejia, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Honduras; 
Alredo Maguifia Suero, Dean of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Perú; Dr. 
Hamlet Reyes, Minister of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of Uruguay; José 
Gabriel Sarmiento, Nufiez, Magistrate 
of the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Venezuela. 


ED MERDES OF £FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA, WORLD PRESIDENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JAYCEES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
century an English schoolteacher named 
Anna helped the King of Siam and his 
countrymen learn more about the rest 
of the world. 

Today, the efforts to get to know one 
another better include the work of great 
international organizations like Junior 
Chamber International founded in 1944. 

Alaska has been honored by the elec- 
tion of Ed Merdes, of Fairbanks, as world 
president of Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional. He was selected this past Novem- 
ber when more than 1,500 members of 
JCI met for the international organiza- 
tion’s 20th world congress in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Ed Merdes brings to his new office con- 
siderable experience in junior chamber 
of commerce work. He has been past 
U.S. Jaycee vice president and, when 
elected, was the general legal counsel of 
Junior Chamber International. 

A graduate of Cornell University of 
Law, Ed is a partner in the law firm of 
McNealy & Merdes, in Fairbanks. He is 
also general legal counsel to the presi- 
dent and regents of the University of 
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Alaska, and has been city attorney of 
Fairbanks, past president of the Alaska 
Junior Bar Conference, and charter 
member and initial president of the Ju- 
neau, Alaska, Jaycees. He was the first 
president of the Alaska Jaycees. His 
work in other groups includes the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Alaska 
National Guard Officers Association. 

He is married and the father of six 
children, 

The January 1966 issue of the U.S. 
Jaycees Future and JCI World contains 
Ed Merdes’ president’s platform entitled 
“Mainstream of Life” in which he dis- 
cusses freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, freedom from discriminations, 
volunteerism, and better communica- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that his 
perspicacious essay be printed in full at 
the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAINSTREAM OF LIFE 


Fifty years ago there was born a young 
man’s organization dedicated to community 
and individual development and to further- 
ing understanding, good will, and cooperation 
among all peoples. These goals of junior 
chamber were drafted into our constitution. 
This confers an awesome responsibility on 
each of us, in our own special way, to work 
to reach these vital objectives in a most 
troubled and confused world. 

The theme of the 20th World Congress 
was “Better Leadership for a Better To- 
morrow.” How can young men throughout 
the world obtain better leadership and there- 
by become involved in the mainstream of 
meaningful activity? By joining the ranks of 
Junior chamber and becoming conversant 
with its philosophy and involved in its ac- 
tivities. 

We, as young men born and reared in free 
countries, have an obligation to insure the 
perpetuation of this freedom to our children 
and our children’s children. A strong and 
vigorous junior chamber organization is 
surely the most effective means for insuring 
the passing on of this legacy of freedom. 
Thus, we must leave no stone unturned 
to strengthen junior chamber and to extend 
its benefits to areas where it does not pres- 
ently exist. To do this we must be prepared 
to work diligently and incur personal sacri- 
fices. 

We have all heard, or given, speeches that 
we are a leadership training organization 
dedicated to community development and 
world peace. But do we really have an un- 
derstanding of leadership and its consequent 
responsibilities? Is it chairing a meeting, 
organizing a committee, successfully com- 
pleting a project? It is far more than all 
these. Leadership means more than good 
public speaking, more than good parlia- 
mentary procedure. It means having a sense 
of values, sense of purpose, and sense of 
direction. 

How can we as an organization insure 
the proper development and this sense of 
values? We must first agree on certain 
fundamental principles of human conduct 
all men must live by. These are: 

Freedom of conscience: Each human being 
has the inalienable right to worship the 
architect of our universe in the manner he 
deems best. It is with deep conviction that 
I state to you we must be prepared to fight 
for the right of our fellow man, regardless of 
race or creed, to exercise this freedom even 
though we do not share his beliefs. 

Freedom of speech: A person also has an 
inalienable right to hold and publicly state 
political, religious, or economic opinions. 
This right exists even though you and I may 
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violently disagree with the opinion. You and 
I must again be prepared to fight for the 
right of even our enemy to disagree with us. 
Failure to accept this philosophy of freedom 
will surely result in the loss of our own free- 
dom. We must learn to separate the opin- 
ion from the person who gives it. Once that 
is done we have an absolute right to try to 
peaceably change or modify any opinion with 
which we disagree. 

Freedom from discrimination: The mere 
accident of birth, which brings us all into 
this world with a different color of skin, 
background and resulting customs, must not 
be the basis for depriving a fellow human 
being of (1) his equal right to justice under 
the law, and (2) equal opportunity to share 
the resources of this world in accordance 
with his own ability and willingness to work. 

Volunteerism: Is the energy and hard 
work of young men in our 78 member na- 
tions and 17,500 chambers throughout the 
world who are willing to solve our commu- 
nity’s problems without pay. This dynamic 
force which serves our communities can be, 
and must be, further tapped, thereby releas- 
ing the limited resources of government now 
being expended for local needs, for a nation’s 
productive purposes. This program will bring 
junior chamber to the attention of respon- 
sible government and industrial officials as a 
truly meaningful group in our society. The 
organization will then become a vigorous 
challenge to the imagination of young men 
of this world not yet in our ranks because of 
our failure to motivate them. 

Better Communications—Our potential 
enemies, like you and me, have a home, wife 
and children, They want to live a life free 
from terror but ignorance and misunder- 
standing sow the seeds of hate. The friend- 
ships and understanding obtained at inter- 
national conferences, and especially at World 
Congresses, I predict, will become a great 
force in the future for abolishing this ignor- 
ance and creating an atmosphere of under- 
standing. 

Each of us would have a far greater peace 
of mind and a more confident view of the 
future if the men and women in the higher 
positions of government and industry lived 
by these values. If each of us live by them, 
and become actively involved in the main- 
stream of community life, we will insure, 
more effectively than any other way, peace, 
understanding, and the perpetuation of these 
ideals of freedom we all cherish. 

I would like to share with you the words 
of an unknown poet who beautifully con- 
ceived what freedom should really mean to 
you and me: 


“Because freedom is old, not young, yet it is 
born anew in the first cry of a free 
man’s son; 

It is not a living thing, yet it dies if we do 
not love it; 

It is not weak, yet it must be defended; 

It is light, yet it weighs heavy on him who 
is without it; 

It is without price, yet it dearly costs the 
one who sells it; 

It is not small, but great; 

Yet once lost, it is never found again. 

Yes, to be born free is an accident; 

To live free is a responsibility; 

But, to die free is an obligation.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT TO IN- 
CLUDE RADIOLOGISTS, ANESTHE- 
SIOLOGISTS, PATHOLOGISTS, AND 
PHYSIATRISTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted at the October conven- 
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tion of the New York State League of 
Senior Citizens, Inc. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the members of the New York 
State League of Senior Citizens, Inc., and 
their friends both in and out of our Legisla- 
tive Chambers have worked hard and dili- 
gently to help get H.R. 6675 enacted into 
law, and also get enacted into law the largest 
benefits in social security coverage in the 
history of the Social Security Act: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates of the 
various clubs in the New York State League 
of Senior Citizens, Inc. in convention as- 
sembled in the city of Syracuse, N.Y., on 
October 2 and 3, 1965, do hereby wish to 
express our heartfelt thanks for their help. 

Whereas we are in agreement with Senator 
PauL H. DovcLas that it was a mistake for 
the Federal Government to interfere with 
the usual relationship between the medical 
specialists and our hospitals, which relation- 
ships are customary: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, do hereby urge Senator 
Dovetas, if possible, or some other law- 
maker friendly to this attitude, to introduce 
an amendment to H.R. 6675 to include the 
services of radiologists, anesthesiologists, 
pathologists, and physiatrists in plan A of 
the hospital bill. 


ALABAMA VFW CALLS FOR ENACT- 
MENT OF A NEW GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while we hear occasional grouching from 
a few sources that a new GI education 
bill would be too costly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans favor it, be- 
cause without it the unquestioned intel- 
lectual abilities of hundreds of thousands 
of cold war veterans are being wasted 
and a rich resource in American brain- 
power goes untapped and neglected. An 
editorial published in the November 8, 
1965, issue of the Department of Ala- 
bama VFW News, points to the irrefu- 
table investment features of a new GI 
bill of rights, and expresses in clear terms 
the need for enactment during this ses- 
sion of the Congress of a bill unfettered 
by the petty fears of false economy and 
the bonds of unequal and unjust cover- 
age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the VFW News editorial of No- 
vember 8, 1965, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For WHAT REASON THE DEBATE 

Not too long ago, the U.S. Senate passed, 
by a substantial majority, Senate bill No. 9, 
which provides educational and vocational 
training assistance and guaranteed loans for 
homes, farms, and farmlands. 

The educational assistance provides for 
education or training ranging up to 36 
months at the rate of $110 per month, de- 
pending upon the length of the veterans’ 
service during the so-called cold war period. 

However, when the cold war bill on the 
House side came under debate in the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, there seemed to 
be large pockets of resistance, stemming 
from a determined policy on that part of the 
executive branch to discourage any such 
proposal. 

According to information that is avail- 
able, the main reason the administration is 
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against a GI bill for cold war veterans is 
that they feel its enactment would empty 
the service of their personnel. 

This, in spite of the fact that most cold 
war veterans are obligated for certain periods 
of service by contract, and few others are in 
a position to desert the battlefield imme- 
diately to take up their textbooks. Other 
opponents continue to rant and rave about 
the great cost of such a venture, forgetting 
completely about the eloquent record follow- 
ing World War II, which sent millions of 
veterans back to college and enabled over 
7 million to purchase homes. 

Of the several million who received edu- 
cation and training after World War II, over 
450,000 became engineers, 180,000 became 
doctors and nurses, another 130,000 became 
scientists, 107,000 followed law, nearly 300,000 
learned the metals trade, 711,000 became 
mechanics, 138,000 are now electricians, 36,- 
000 chose the ministry, and over 17,000 be- 
came writers and journalists. 

All of these veterans who went back to 
school to learn trades and professions are now 
contributing an indispensable quality to our 
current prosperity that adds up to success 
and happiness in community life. They have 
paid higher income tax because of their in- 
creased skills and are buying millions of 
homes that would not otherwise have had a 
market. As a result of this, the Nation is 
stronger and better than ever equipped to 
handle the present day dangers of renewed 
hostilities. In short, it could be said that 
because of the GI bill following World War II 
and the Korean conflict, the Nation has 
prospered and become stronger. 

Does it not follow that the same results 
would be forthcoming if the Congress were 
to adopt the cold war GI bill? It’s hard to 
find a logical argument that proves the same 
results would not be achieved. Another side 
to the question is what’s the difference be- 
tween war in Vietnam, war in Korea, or war 
throughout the world as we knew it in World 
War II? Are not the bullets just as deadly, 
the blood spilled just as red, and the wives 
and the mothers just as grieved? Can we say 
that a life lost in Vietnam is less valuable or 
less a tribute to this Nation than one lost in 
the wars of the past? This brings another 
logical question. What for is all of the de- 
bate? Why not just do what is right and 
fair and let the record speak for itself in the 
years to come. 


COLLECTED NOTES AND COMMENTS 
ON U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Associate 
Editor John Griffin, of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser recently attended an American 
Press Institute seminar at Columbia 
University. 

His comments on some of the discus- 
sions at the seminar are well worth read- 
ing, and I particularly commend the fol- 
lowing article to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY THE WAY: COLLECTED NOTES AND COMMENT 
(By John Griffin) 

New YorxK.—Americans view the Berlin 
wall as a symbol of the horror and tactics of 
Communist police states—and possibly of our 
failure to do something about them. 

This view may be valid, as far as it goes. 

But there are those who now go beyond 
this and see a positive significance in the 
Berlin wall. They picture it as a vital factor 
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in improved U.S. relations with Russia and 
eastern Europe. 

The theory, advanced by some highly re- 
garded students of Communist affairs here, 
goes like this: 

The Hungarian rebellion of 1956, and the 
U.S. failure to help the rebels, marked the 
end of the Dulles policy of “liberating” the 
east European satellites. 

Erection of the Berlin wall in 1961 re- 
lieved another massive problem of the Eu- 
ropean Communists, the manpower drain 
to the West through Berlin. This drain was 
one of quality manpower as well as quantity. 
It also had vast psychological implications. 

The 1962 Cuban missile crisis was another 
major turning point—in the other direction. 
It was a time when the United States stood 
up, drew a nuclear line, and Russia backed 
off from the horror of atomic war. 

The resulting standoff has led to a relaxa- 
tion of tensions that is one of the two big- 
gest facts of life about Europe today. 

The other big fact is the effect of the 
bitter dispute between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union which had led to re- 
laxing Russian control—and even a loss of 
influence—over its former satellites. 

This change and relaxation varies con- 
siderably from country to country. And 
complicating things even further, experts 
warn that “desatellization” is proceeding at 
a different rate than de-Stalinization,“ an- 
other important trend. 

Vietnam has clouded the picture of im- 
proved U.S. relations with Russia and East- 
ern Europe. It could, in fact, eventually 
alter or even destroy that picture. 

But Communist affairs specialists say it's 
still possible, in fact even necessary, to think 
in positive terms about our relations with 
Eastern Europe. 

And there are those who think U.S. policy 
in Europe is still based mostly on outmoded 
ideas stemming from a preoccupation with 
NATO and a lingering Dulles-like philosophy. 
Says one specialist in European matters: 

“I would like to see a more imaginative 
and creative policy in Eastern Europe. The 
problem of Europe is no longer security 
against attack. So the answer is not just a 
better NATO. That's the kind of situation 
that gives General De Gaulle such a field day. 

“U.S. policy of building ‘bridges’ between 
us and the satellites in order to separate 
them from Russia won't work because the 
situation has gone far beyond the black- 
or-white, communism-or-freedom stage. 

“More than that, it’s a dangerous policy to 
rely on the forces of nationalism in this re- 
gion. The result could be a Balkanization of 
the kind that helped cause two world wars.” 

The need, as spelled out by critics of past 
U.S. policy, is for thinking about a situation 
that would not be built on hostility and 
tearing nations away from one bloc or the 
other. 

They see the need for a Europe built on 
agreement between the United States and 
Russia on one hand, and between Western 
and Eastern Europe on the other. 

Some hopeful signs of new directions in 
U.S. European policy are seen: One is the 
President's state of the Union message which 
mentioned increased trade with Eastern Eu- 
rope, an important step. 

Another dates back to last May when the 
President said that the reunification of Ger- 
many will follow the reunification of Europe. 
Previously U.S. policy had put this the other 
way around. 

But the debate on U.S. policy in Europe 
is still very much alive in Washington. 

Like everything else, it may well be influ- 
enced by the turn of events in Vietnam. 

But, like everything else, it also has the 
potential to be important in Asia, For a 
positive U.S. policy in Europe would show 
some Asian Communists that this country 
does not have to be an enemy. 
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And along the way maybe the whole world 
is learning something about the danger of 
promoting revolutions. 

“It’s more than just interesting,” says one 
student of such matters, “that the Commu- 
nist policy favoring wars of national libera- 
tion (internal revolutions) is the same as 
the Dulles policy which the United States 
had to abandon in the Hungarian showdown 
of 1956.” 

But if some lessons about revolution and 
power have been learned by both sides in 
Europe, Vietnam can only underscore the 
painful distance still to be traveled in Asia. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
HARD HIT BY CUT IN SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many days now I have given a multitude 
of reasons why the withholding of $3 
million appropriated by Congress from 
the special milk program for school 
children is foolish and, in the last anal- 
ysis, an economy that saves no money. 
I have emphasized the fact that the milk 
that ordinarily would be purchased with 
the help of the withdrawn Federal funds 
will find its way into Commodity Credit 
Corporation stockpiles at Government 
expense. I have pointed out the impact 
this cutback will have on local school 
budgets which are already strained to 
the breaking point. Time and time again 
I have criticized this cutback as one 
which will most hurt the poorest chil- 
dren who can least afford to pick up the 
added costs at the local level resulting 
from a withdrawal of Federal funds. 

Today I would like to call to my col- 
leagues’ attention a letter from the Rid- 
ley Township School District in Folsom, 
Pa., which tells in plain dollars and cents 
language that we can all understand 
what this means to a local school district. 
The letter is from Robert V. Donato, the 
district superintendent of schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIDLEY TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Folsom, Pa., January 25, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Mrs. Catherine B. 
Nichols, legislative chairman for the Penn- 
sylvania School Food Service Association, 
called our food service director today to in- 
form her that there will be an additional re- 
duction in the amount of the cash subsidy 
for the milk served in connection with the 
special milk program. 

Since July 1, 1964, the subsidy has been 
reduced by 5 percent. According to the in- 
formation received today the subsidy will be 
reduced by 10 percent effective February 1, 
1966, in Pennsylvania. 

Our junior and senior high schools par- 
ticipate in the national school lunch pro- 
gram and, in addition serve an average of 
1,512 half pints of milk daily as a separate 
item on the special milk program. In the re- 
maining 90 days of this school year, the 10 
percent subsidy reduction would materially 
reduce our total income for the year by ap- 
proximately $550. 

We also have eight elementary schools that 
participate in the special milk program only. 
An average of approximately 1,400 half pints 
are served daily in the elementary schools. 
The 10 percent subsidy reduction will result 
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in less income to the extent of $378 for the 
second half of the school year for the milk 
program in the elementary schools of the 
Ridley Township School District. 

Our food service programs are currently 
operating at a loss. There has been a marked 
increase in the prices paid for foods, labor, 
and paper and cleaning supplies. There has 
been a substantial decrease in the value of 
foods received from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

We do not feel that we can afford the loss 
of income from an additional reduction in 
the subsidy of milk. We would be most ap- 
preciative of your support to promote an 
appropriation for the special milk program 
that would be sufficient to provide the sub- 
sidy originally established for the special 
milk program, 

Very sincerely, 
ROBERT V. DONATO, 
Superintendent. 


SECRETARY UDALL’S REPORT ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY OUTSIDE THE 
NATIONAL DOMAIN 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
in 1962 the Congress approved S. 981, 
87th Congress, a bill sponsored by my 
senior colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington and myself to authorize the Geo- 
logical Survey to make scientific exam- 
inations outside of the national domain 
where determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be in the national interest. 
Section 2 of the bill, which became Pub- 
lic Law 87-626, directs the Secretary to 
submit to Congress semiannual reports 
of all actions taken pursuant to the act. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Secretary Udall’s report on 
the activities of the Geological Survey 
outside of the national domain for the 
period of July 1 to December 31, 1965, 
appear in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to section 2 
of the act of September 5, 1962, To amend 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
exercised through the Geological Survey of 
the Department of the Interior to areas out- 
side the national domain” (Public Law 87 
626), the following activities were carried on 
by the Geological Survey during the report- 
ing period July 1 to December 31, 1965. 

1, Dr. Raymond M, Turner, a botanist 
headquartered in Tucson, Ariz., was in the 
State of Sonora, Mexico, during the period 
October 1 to 30 to continue his studies of 
changes in vegetation in the Southwest as 
such changes might be related to climate and 
to the distribution of water resources. The 
trip was the fourth in a series which Dr. Tur- 
ner has undertaken as part of this investiga- 
tion. The purpose of the October trip was 
to collect plant specimens, obtain plant dis- 
tribution data, examine Mexican weather 
stations, and reoccupy and rephotograph old 
sites, 

2. Dr. Donald G. Jordan, the engineer in 
charge of the Geological Survey’s water- 
resources investigations in the Virgin Islands, 
spent August 9 to 11 on the island of Tortola, 
British Virgin Islands, conducting a limited 
reconnaissance of ground-water conditions, 
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The survey's basic knowledge of these condi- 
tions was broadened thereby, and the sur- 
vey's efforts in the U.S. Virgin Islands should 
be more effective as a result. A dividend in 
international good will in the Antilles was, 
also achieved by the short trip. Governor 
Paiewonsky asked Mr. Jordan to give what- 
ever technical assistance he could to the gov- 
ernment of the British Virgin Islands while 
on Tortola. The trip was financed coopera- 
tively by the Federal Government and the 
government of the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

3. Dr. K. Norman Sachs, a geologist, at the 
invitation of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, participated aboard the ves- 
sel Thomas E. Washington in its research 
cruise to the equatorial Atlantic during the 
period November 5 to December 25, 1965. 
The purpose of the trip was to collect plank- 
ton samples, to check the distribution of re- 
cent radiolaria in the Atlantic Ocean, and to 
determine stratigraphic relationship in the 
sediments recovered. The experience is par- 
ticularly valuable to Dr. Sachs’ program of 
research on recent and tertiary radiolaria. 

4. Dr. Robert M. Moxham, a geophysicist, 
traveled to the Philippines during the period 
October 16 to November 13 to make infra- 
red surveys of Taal, the volcano which 
erupted on September 28, 1965. The surveys 
were made in cooperation with the U.S. Air 
Force at the site of the eruption to evaluate 
the volcanological significance of the phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Moxham’s wide experience in 
conducting original and fundamental re- 
search in geological and geophysical investi- 
gations of volcanoes was thus enhanced. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


LONG-TERM AUTHORIZATIONS IN 
U.S. FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
President has asked us for authority to 
plan U.S foreign aid programs on a 
5-year basis. He has not asked us to 
appropriate the money that far ahead, 
but simply to give the Agency for Inter- 
national Development permission to do 
more meaningful long-range planning. 

I think it is time the Congress gave the 
President this authorization. 

For a long time now, we in the Con- 
gress have insisted that U.S. foreign aid 
go principally to those countries which 
make—and stick to—sound long-range 
plans for their own development. Yet, 
because the Congress has equally insisted 
that aid programs be authorized for only 
1 year at.a time, we have in effect said 
to those we help: “You must make long- 
range plans, but we will make short- 
range plans to help you. Do not do as 
we do; do as we say.” This is a custom 
that can only help to defeat the very 
efficiency we ask of others in administer- 
ing U.S. foreign aid programs. 

What is needed in the foreign aid pro- 
gram is not an annual fight over whether 
there shall be an aid pregram in the first 
place. The time that Members of this 
Congress and the senior officials of the 
Agency for International Development 
spend each year plowing the same old 
authorization ground could better be 
spent by getting on with doing the job. 
The annual cliff-hanging authorization 
debate is, furthermore, a deterrent to 
AID’s recruiting the top quality people 
it so badly needs. I am sure, that Mem- 
bers of Congress could well use time freed 
from an authorization wrangle to the 
benefit of other pressing matters—in- 
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cluding the ways in which AID actually 
operates. 

We Americans pride ourselves, as we 
should, on the realism and the efficiency 
with which we conduct large business 
enterprises. If we accept, as we must, 
that long-range planning is equally an 
imperative for large public enterprise, we 
shall not hesitate to confer a measure of 
it on something so vital as foreign aid. 

We should support President John- 
son’s request for long-range planning in 
the field of foreign aid. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure held hearings 
last year on IRS tactics in the Boston 
IRS district. At that time Mr. Alvin M. 
Kelley was district director. 

We found that IRS had used lock 
picks to break and enter, had used ille- 
gal wiretaps and bugs, and had even re- 
sorted to the use of Army sniperscopes. 

Although Mr. Kelley disclaimed both 
knowledge of and responsibility for such 
activity, he seemed far from repentant. 

His lack of repentance is apparently 
still with him. He was recently pro- 
moted to regional commissioner in Chi- 
cago. In his acceptance speech he gave 
every indication of continued use of 
eavesdropping devices “when necessary.” 

Will the IRS never be reformed? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
clipping from the Chicago Daily News of 
January 21, 1966, on this subject, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRS Curer Here Vows UsE or “Buc” 

Alvin M. Kelley, new regional commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Service, has 
pledged a war against organized crime with 
the use of electronic eavesdropping devices 
when necessary. 

“I would not like to give comfort to those 
who think we will not continue our use of 
intensive surveillance techniques,” Kelley 
said. 

Kelley said the Intelligence Division of the 
IRS, which works on criminal violations, has 
made progress against crime syndicate 
figures. 

In 1965, while he was district director of 
Boston, Kelley appeared before a Senate sub- 
committee probing the use of electronic 
listening devices by Government agents. 

Kelley, 50, was sworn in Thursday by U.S. 
District Court Chief Judge William J. Camp- 
bell at ceremonies attended by about 80 
Federal employees. 


THE RESUMPTION OF BOMBING 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s decision by President Johnson to 
resume the bombing of military targets 
and supply lines in North Vietnam to the 
same extent as before the pause—based 
as it is on urgent military considera- 
tions—deserves the support of the Amer- 
ican people. 

At the same time, I approve of the 
President’s determination to continue the 
peace offensive on a high-priority. basis, 
by his new initiative in the United Na- 
tions, based on Pope Paul’s suggestions. 
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By the President’s action, he is giving 
the people of the United States and the 
world every reason for confidence in the 
determination of the United States to 
act as a servant of freedom and justice. 

I also believe that it is now more ur- 
gent than ever that Congress launch a 
full-scale debate on Vietnam in order 
to bring congressional and Presidential 
policy into complete accord. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
REFORM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years, experts on international eco- 
nomic problems have stressed the need 
for monetary reform. Many of them de- 
vised plans for such reform. But the 
discussion stayed in the wings, a theo- 
retical problem debated by specialists. 

Last fall, monetary reform moved to 
the center of the stage, as a result of the 
bold initiatives undertaken by the Presi- 
dent. Secretary of the Treasury Fowler 
carried to all the European capitals the 
President’s plea to get things moving. As 
a result, intensive work has begun to de- 
velop agreement among the major in- 
dustrial countries on international 
monetary policy. 

Later this year, we expect these nego- 
tiations to move into a second stage 
where other nations of the free world 
will also be represented. Before long, the 
world should be able to free its monetary 
system from domination by the pace of 
gold mining in South Africa, and the 
willingness of the Russians to part with 
their gold. As the President says, we can 
look forward to “an agreement that will 
make creation of new reserve assets a de- 
liberate decision of the community of 
nations to serve the economic welfare of 
all.” 

Progress on this front is urgent. The 
Council of Economic Advisers’ report 
shows how far world monetary reserves 
are lagging behind world trade, and it 
explains the threat to the growth of 
trade that can arise unless funds for in- 
ternational payments begin to grow more 
rapidly. 

The Council's. report also describes a 
promising road to new reserve creation 
in a two-pronged approach that creates 
a brandnew reserve unit and simultane- 
ously expands the important automatic 
lines of credit at the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Such a program will give 
new life and new vigor to world trade 
and the world’s economy. This is a com- 
plicated technical area—many countries 
and many views have to be heard. But 
it is an issue that is central to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the whole world. 

The administration deserves congratu- 
lations for fulfilling so clearly America’s 
role of world leadership on this impor- 
tant issue. 


THE BOMBING: BEFORE AND 
AFTER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
week I joined with 14 other Senators— 
all Democrats—in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, in which we expressed our collec- 
tive judgment against the resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 
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The President has now made his de- 
cision to resume the bombing. He has 
given his reasons, and the issue is set- 
tled. 

However, two editorials have come to 
my attention that I think should be 
made a part of this Record. The first, 
appearing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on January 27, summed up the case 
against a renewal of the bombings at 
this time. It was written prior to the 
announcement of the President’s de- 
cision. The second editorial appeared in 
this morning’s edition of the New York 
Times. It is an appraisal after-the-fact 
which deserves thoughtful reflection. 

I ask that both editorials may be pub- 
lished at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 27, 1966] 


CLOSER TO A TRAGIC MISTAKE 


By every sign, the psychological buildup 
is underway for a resumption of the bombing 
of North Vietnam and for another escalation 
of the American military commitment. We 
believe President Johnson will make a tragic 
mistake if he adopts this course. 

He will be doing what the responsible lead- 
ers of Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
Nations, among others, have explicitly urged 
him not to do. He will be rejecting the 
counsel of many of the wisest Senators in his 
own party, and defying the opinion of large 
numbers of his countrymen. Having pro- 
jected himself before the world as a cham- 
pion of peace in Vietnam, he will be creating 
a situation that not only makes peace im- 
probable, but greatly increases the risks of 
Chinese intervention. 

The President is said to believe that his 
peace offensive has fully convinced all well- 
disposed people around the world that only 
Hanoi stands in the way of negotiations for 
an honorable settlement. He should beware 
of becoming the captive of his own propa- 
ganda. Even those who accept the sincerity 
of his desire for negotiations would not nec- 
essarily agree that the way to obtain them is 
to escalate the war once more. And it is im- 
possible for the most favorably disposed 
friends to ignore the inconsistency between 
his generally admirable 14 points and his re- 
fusal, at the critical point, to make the one 
concession most obviously necessary to bring 
about negotiations. 

The critical point is the role of the Viet- 
cong, which controls two-thirds of South 
Vietnam's territory, in both the peace talks 
and the political future of South Vietnam. 
So far as his own words go, Mr. Johnson has 
adopted the ambiguous stance that the Viet- 
cong might be represented in negotiations by 
Hanoi, and that their yiews would be con- 
sidered. But at the level of Secretary Rusk 
there is no ambiguity. Mr. Rusk repeatedly 
states that any peace talks must exclude par- 
ticipation by those who have been doing most 
of the actual fighting, and that there is no 
place for them in the political future of the 
country. 

Since Mr. Rusk would not hold the position 
he does if he were not carrying out Mr. John- 
son’s policy, the conclusion is inescapable 
that the policy is to seek at the conference 
table what we have been unable to obtain by 
armed force—a South Vietnam controlled by 
a Saigon military government which has no 
popular base whatever. In a situation of 
military stalemate, any political settlement 
must be based on compromise reflecting the 
military situation, which means that both 
Communists and non-Communists must par- 
ticipate in the peace and in the interim gov- 
ernment responsible for keeping the peace 
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until free elections could be held. By re- 
jecting this crucial principle the President 
has in effect surrounded his offer of uncon- 
ditional negotiations with an obviously un- 
acceptable condition. 

The case for renewed expansion of the 
war is attributed in part to top secret mes- 
sages from military commanders warning 
that during the bombing pause Hanoi has 
continued infiltration of troops and supplies 
to the south. Yet, according to Secretary 
McNamara, the infiltration continued, at a 
steadily increasing rate, throughout all the 
11 months of air attack. If the bombing did 
not stop it, there is no special significance in 
the fact that the cessation of bombing did 
not stop it. To make this an excuse for 
resumed bombing is specious and deceptive. 
The United States did not halt its own 
buildup during the bombing pause—we 
landed 7,000 troops only 10 days ago—and 
so has no ground to demand that the North 
Vietnamese should have halted theirs. 

The President also can site an urgent dis- 
patch from Ambassador Lodge alleging that 
the bombing was really a great thing after 
all—that if it did not halt the infiltration, 
still it hurt the Communists’ morale, to such 
effect that a lot of them are getting beri- 
beri. This looks like the same shabby self- 
deception that has been pressed upon our 
people at every stage of this dismal war. 
At every stage, the people have been told 
that the military effort which produced such 
minimal results in retrospect was about to 
score exciting victories in the future; and at 
every succeeding stage the people have pain- 
fully learned that the new promises did not 
fulfill themselves any more than the old ones. 

The reason is quite clear. The United 
States occupies the position in Vietnam of 
a foreign, white, Western, rich intervener 
in a domestic revolution, and in such a sit- 
uation all our awesome military power is 
simply ineffective against the desire of the 
Vietnamese people to run their own lives. 

The illusion that by waging war in Viet- 
nam we are saving the world from commu- 
nism can best be dispelled by consulting 
those we profess to be saving. The clear and 
overwhelming counsel of the non-Commu- 
nist nations that matter is for curtailment of 
the war and a peaceful settlement. If the 
United States now expands the war instead, 
and so makes a peaceful settlement more 
difficult if not impossible, we shall earn not 
the world’s gratitude, but moral isolation. 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 1, 

1966] 
PEACE AND WAR 


In a dramatic move timed immediately 
to follow resumption of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, President Johnson has asked 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
to intervene in the Vietnam conflict by call- 
ing for an international conference and a 
cease-fire. This is an important if long- 
delayed gesture by the United States that 
holds the possibility of opening the way to 
peace and only emphasizes the sincerity of 
President Johnson's desire to put an end to 
the war in Vietnam. 

It is unfortunate that the resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam was not de- 
ferred at least until there was some evidence 
of the success or failure of the American 
move in the United Nations. In fact the 
good effect of the appeal to the U.N. was in 
part vitiated by the prior order to resume 
the bombing. Continuation of the bombing 
pause would have been a far more effective 
complement to the U.N. resolution than the 
renewed bombing attacks on North Viet- 
namese targets, which will almost certainly 
lead to further escalation of the war. More 
men, more planes, more ships, more money, 
more materiel, more wounded, more dead— 
these are the unmentioned but probable se- 
quals to the resumption of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. The course the war took 
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during the previous bombing raids proved 
that even if the attacks slowed down infiltra- 
tion from North Vietnam, they did not pre- 
vent it. North Vietnamese solders and ma- 
teriel had been going south in quantity long 
before the bombing pause. 

There is no reason to believe that renewed 
bombing can bring a different result. The 
United States could bomb Hanoi and Hai- 
phong and even destroy all of North Vietnam 
without wiping out the threat posed by 
China. In fact, the danger of a ground war 
with Communist China, and perhaps a nu- 
clear world war, would thereby be brought 
considerably closer. 

President Johnson argued that “if con- 
tinued immunity” were given to North Viet- 
nam, “the cost in lives—Vietnamese, Ameri- 
can, and allied—will be greatly increased.” 
But if 100,000 or even 500,000 more American 
troops are sent to Vietnam, as is predicted, 
many more lives are surely going to be lost. 
What was a morass is becoming a bottomless 
pit. 

President Johnson said that “the end of 
the pause does not mean the end of our 
pursuit for peace.” In this he is, of course, 
completely sincere. The great conflict over 
Vietnam that has arisen in the United States 
is precisely over the meaning of “the pursuit 
for peace.“ A number of respected and in- 
formed Senators and Representatives; mili- 
tary men like Generals Gavin and Ridgway; 
academic specialists, teachers, and clerics; 
and a great many friendly foreign statesmen 
and commentators, all believed and said that 
the bombing of North Vietnam ought not be 
resumed. They all felt that peace had not 
been given a full and fair chance. They all 
fear the consequences of the United States 
getting more and more deeply involved in 
Vietnam. 

So far as the bombing of North Vietnam 
is concerned, the decision has now been 
made. American troops in the field must 
be supported; but so must American efforts— 
inside the United Nations and outside it— 
to reach an honorable settlement in order 
to restore peace and self-determination in 
Vietnam. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
encouraged to receive recently from the 
Chicago District Council of the Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks a 
resolution expressing its strong support 
for my truth-in-lending bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution signed by Mr. William G. Denison, 
president, and Mr. Kenneth A. Stone, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Brotherhood 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON TRUTH IN LENDING BILL 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY & 

STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
THE CHICAGO DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
January 19, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Whereas the consumer is many times 
gouged by carefully camouflaged sky-high 
interest rates and hidden finance charges on 
so-called easy credit dealings with merchants 
and lending institutions; and 

Whereas consumers need and deserve more 
Federal protection in order to receive full 
value for every dollar that they spend to feed, 
clothe, and house themselves and their 
families; and 

Whereas consumers today are particularly 
subject to lack of information on the terms 
of costs of credit and are too often unaware 
of the full cost of a credit transaction, and 
therefore unable to compare financing costs 
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because of nonstandard ways of reporting 
interest charges; and 

Whereas disclosures of all finance charges 
in borrowing or credit-buying arrangements 
is essential to help consumers protect them- 
selves against abnormally high interest rates 
and excessive credit charges. Such protection 
would be required by truth-in-lending legis- 
lation before Congress. It would simply re- 
quire the lenders to disclose the total amount 
of the loan cost and finance charges expressed 
in dollars and cents and as simple annual in- 
terest rate on the unpaid balance: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago District Council 
wholeheartedly supports the truth-in-lend- 
ing measure now pending in Congress. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Chicago District Council at its regular 
meeting held on Friday, December 17, 1965. 
Copies to be sent to Senators Doucias and 
DIRKSEN, Representatives in Congress and 
Grand President C. L. Dennis. 

KENNETH A. STONE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM G. DENISON, 
President. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HELPING DE- 
VELOPING NATIONS TO IMPROVE 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson sent to Congress today his 
annual request for foreign aid authoriza- 
tion. The President has emphasized the 
importance of helping developing na- 
tions to improve their educational 
systems. 

It is not surprising that education is, 
almost without exception, the first major 
goal of developing nations. 

To millions of people in the less- 
developed parts of the world, progress is 
a schoolhouse. 

For that reason, many countries are 
asking for—and getting—more help with 
education than any other field of tech- 
nical assistance. In fiscal 1965, one out 
of every five AID-financed experts over- 
seas was working in some aspect of edu- 
cation. 

Most of these technicians—four out of 
every five—are staff members of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities at work in 
specialized training programs—training 
doctors, nurses, public health officers, 
farm experts, engineers, and public ad- 
ministrators. 

Coming the other way, to study in our 
universities and colleges, are thousands 
of foreign technicians and professionals 
who return to their countries to take over 
the supervision of public education in 
multiple fields. Since point 4 began in 
1949, the United States has financed the 
training of 94,000 foreign specialists in 
U.S. institutions, and 19,000 more in the 
en institutions of other coun- 

ries. 

In addition, the United States has 
helped to finance national construction 
of: colleges and universities serving 
430,000 students; vocational, technical, 
and normal schools enrolling 715,000 
students; classrooms—in just 3 years 
alone—accommodating 6.7 million pupils 
at all levels of education. 

These figures provide dramatic evi- 
dence of the impact of our foreign aid 
program. 

The impact is equally impressive, if less 
visible, in other aspects of educational 
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improvement, such as the efforts now 
being made to modernize systems of 
teaching, broaden the subjects of study, 
and relate them to national requirements 
for trained manpower. 

With this kind of evidence of the prog- 
ress being made in education, I applaud 
President Johnson's plans to increase the 
foreign assistance program on all 
fronts—to help these developing nations 
strike, as he puts it, “at the root causes 
of misery and despair.” I think that the 
$225 million being asked for that program 
in the coming fiscal year is a relatively 
modest price to pay for such progress. 


A REPORT ON VIETNAM TO THE 
CITIZENS OF LOS ANGELES BY 
MAYOR SAM YORTY 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the at- 
tention of our Nation—and indeed the 
world—is centered on Vietnam and the 
problems we face in helping achieve self- 
determination for the people of South 
Vietnam. 

Many Government leaders, including 
several of my colleagues in the Senate, 
personally visited Vietnam during the 
past several months for firsthand ob- 
servation and information. 

I am pleased that Mayor Samuel 
Yorty, the mayor of one of the Nation's 
largest cities, Los Angeles, also visited 
Vietnam. California makes a great con- 
tribution to America’s defense prepara- 
tion—and in time of war, to our coun- 
try’s ability to meet the challenge. Not 
only do we supply manpower, but we 
supply vast amounts of military equip- 
ment and technical know-how. Further, 
the port of Los Angeles is a major port of 
embarkation of men and equipment to 
points throughout the Pacific frontier. 

Following his visit, Mayor Yorty re- 
ported to the citizens of Los Angeles De- 
cember 13 in an address to the Council 
for International Visitors and Sister 
Cities. His remarks, in my judgment, 
provide an interesting, thought-pro- 
voking, and informative analysis of the 
problems we are confronted with in Viet- 
nam. His observations give us insight 
into the personality of this war. 

He was kind enough to respectfully 
and sincerely submit a number of sug- 
gestions to the President which, I am 
sure, were carefully reviewed by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mayor Yorty, who is incidentally a reg- 
istered Democrat, has provided a service 
to his people, to my State, and to our 
country in contributing to the discus- 
sions about Vietnam and in making 
knowledgeable and helpful suggestions. 

I think his remarks are worthy of 
study. I think they are worthy of being 
included in the Recor of this Congress 
during these difficult days of discussion 
and analysis on our role in southeast 
Asia, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPORT TO THE CITIZENS BY MAYOR SAM 

Yorty, DELIVERED DECEMBER 13, 1965, ar Los 


ANGELES, TO THE MAYOR’S COUNCIL For IN- 
TERNATIONAL VISITORS AND SISTER CITIES 


Mrs. Jackson, Mr. Lederer, distinguished 
guests, and especially, the members of the 
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Consular Corps representing the various 
governments, I would like to first of all thank 
everyone for coming. I was a bit over- 
whelmed when I walked in and saw the size 
of the audience here today. It certainly 
evidences your great interest in the subject 
matter of my report to you, and it also in- 
dicates that you believe that I was doing 
something more than socializing in Asia dur- 
ing my visit there. 

For your convenience I have tried to divide 
this report into several parts. First, itiner- 
ary, and second, the background facts—about 
South Vietnam, some of the military prob- 
lems, some of the political problems, and 
some possible policy changes. 

First of all, I might say that on the way 
out to Asia I stopped in Honolulu and had 
about 3 or 4 days of rest. I got some of the 
vacation that I didn’t get last summer after 
the riots, although I had one planned at the 
time. In Honolulu I went to the CINPAC 
(Commander in Chief of Pacific Forces) 
Headquarters, and had a long conference and 
a briefing with Admiral Sharp, who, as you 
know, is our commander of all the forces in 
the Pacific—everything we have there and 
not just in Vietnam—all the forces in the 
Pacific * * * a very great military leader, and 
a very sound thinker, and a very wonderful 
inspirational leader of our military forces. 

I went to have that briefing at the sugges- 
tion of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, General Greene, who said to me: “On 
the way out, I think you ought to stop and 
see Admiral Sharp and have a briefing. 
Then, you think about what he tells you on 
the way to Vietnam.” 

Well, I can assure you that after the brief- 
ing by Admiral Sharp I couldn’t think about 
anything else on my way out to Vietnam, 
and, I might also add to this point, although 
it is not important, that because the Los An- 
geles Times had published an editorial when 
they found out I might go to Vietnam, saying 
that Governors should go but mayors 
shouldn't, and indicating that it would be a 
hardship on the Armed Forces for the mayor 
of the third largest city of the United States 
to visit the area. I asked Admiral Sharp if 
this were true, and he said, “I want you to go 
and see what is happening in South Vietnam, 
so you can report back to your people.” 

Now, the next stop was Korea, and there, 
I think, we set an all-time precedent because 
the mayor of the city of Los Angeles was 
given an official presidential dinner in the 
Blue House by President Park. I don’t know 
of any other occasion when the mayor of our 
city has been so honored. I take it not as 
@ personal honor to me, but as a growing 
recognition of the importance of Los An- 
geles, and I was so pleased to have the op- 
portunity to visit again and renew the friend- 
ship with President Park which started when 
he was our guest in Los Angeles. We were 
also given an official luncheon by the Minis- 
ter of Defense, Mr. Kim, to which all the 
military leaders of Korea were invited. 

The great surprise was when I went to 
Chung-Ang University where Dr. Louise Yim, 
who is an alumnus of USC, is the head of 
this university—8,000 students there—a very 
great university at Seoul. 

They kept their surprise from me. I had 
no idea when I walked into the big assem- 
blage that they were going to present me 
with a doctor of laws degree; so during the 
rest of the trip the others in the party all 
referred to me as Doc.“ 

I also had very interesting conversations 
there with the very learned mayor of Seoul. 

We discussed there, also, the possibility of 
forming a sister-city relationship with the 
city of Pusan, the name of which will bring 
back memories to all Americans who fol- 
lowed the Korean fighting. We also had a 
chance to discuss the Japanese-Korean 
Treaty which I think makes all of the friends 
of these two great nations very happy. It's 
taken a long time. There were many ob- 
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stacles, emotional blocks, and other reasons 
and factors that entered into this matter. 
At long last these two friends of ours have 
arrived at a rapprochment and have a treaty 
and I think this bodes very well for the 
free world. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Communists so violently opposed 
the final rapprochment between Korea and 
Japan. Pursuant to this treaty some of the 
outstanding problems will now be settled, 
and in addition to that, a large grant will be 
given by Japan to South Korea and also 
short-term and long-term loans. This, of 
course, removes some of the burden from 
us because we have had to give Korea sub- 
stantial help as you know, and they have 
used it well to defend their freedom. 

Then we went on to Tokyo where, as you 
know, we met with the Japanese business 
people who do so much business with our 
harbor. We had a most successful reception 
there, and I like to always point out to our 
Americans that they must realize that Japan 
is the second best customer of the United 
States and a large purchaser of our products, 
and also the best customer of the Los Angeles 
Harbor. We enjoyed a most successful re- 
ception. The Governor of Tokyo came to the 
reception along with many top business peo- 
ple. Then we went to Nagoya, which to me 
is a second home. You know we have had 
a sister-city relationship with Nagoya for a 
long time. Mayor Sugito and I have ex- 
changed visits, and I think it is more or less 
an example of what sister-city relationships 
can be when they are at their very best. 

From there we went to Hong Kong, where 
I stayed only briefly, and had a visit with 
Sir David Trench, who is the British Gover- 
nor in Hong Kong. As you know, it is a 
Crown Colony and is completely under his 
control. We discussed the situation in that 
area. The others stayed in Hong Kong and 
went on to Bangkok; I went to Vietnam, but 
from Vietnam I also went to Bangkok where 
I met with the mayor and discussed the 
project that I will talk to you about in a 
minute, and also met with our military 
leader there, Gen. Richard Stillwell, who has 
been in that area a very long time—in Viet- 
nam, in Thailand, in southeast Asia, and 
who knows a great deal about that area. 

Then on the way home, after Vietnam, I 
again stopped in Honolulu, just between 
planes, and had another visit with Admiral 
Sharp so we could compare notes as to the 
difference in any opinion I might have had 
on the way out compared with my opinion 
on the way back. 

Of course, South Vietnam was by far the 
most challenging part of the journey. 
When I got off the plane there, I was met by 
Major Hayden, the security officer, and by 
Mr. Ralph Earl, representing the State De- 
partment. I want to say that they could 
not have been more kind, more considerate, 
more respectful. Also present was the re- 
porter from the Times, Mr. Salazar who was 
there to meet the plane. 

From there we went almost directly to a 
hospital in Saigon where I visited with some 
of the hospitalized soldiers, and also visited 
the malaria ward where we're having a prob- 
lem, as you know, by the fact that there 
seems to be some kind of new strain of 
malaria which the normal pills that we use 
to prevent malaria are not reaching. You 
always run into this where our people are 
new to the area and are not immune to 
some of the infections and diseases that the 
people in the area may find entirely toler- 
able, I remember going through this in New 
Guinea where we had the same thing hap- 
pen on several occasions. Our doctors with 
their ingenuity and our research scientists 
are always able eventually to come up with 
an answer, but there’s lots of pain and suf- 
fering in the meantime. 

It was at that hospital that I first heard 
about the “dust-offs.” You know, it's a 
wonderful thing about the fighting men out 
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in the fighting area, each one thinks that 
his place is fairly secure and brags about 
his fellow fightingmen who are doing some- 
thing that they think is more brave. And 
this boy that I talked to in the hospital; 
he’s a boy to me * * * he is actually a fight- 
ingman, but they seem so young that they 
seem like boys. He was telling me about 
walking along with his buddy when he ran 
into one of these boobytrap mines that are 
set all over the jungle there, and one of 
these mines went off and blew both legs 
off of his buddy, and also, of course, injured 
the man that I met in the hospital. He said 
that in the midst of all this firing and with 
bullets flying all around his helicopter the 
pilot came right on down to rescue them. 
They call these fellows dust-offs.“ And he 
said, they don’t care about anything; they 
just go in and get you.” He said, “It’s a great 
feeling of comfort to us that these fellows 
are so brave.” Within 20 minutes this boy 
with his legs blown off was in the hospital 
under care and is now in New York recover- 
ing, and will have artificial legs which is very 
little consolation, but at least it is some- 
thing, and it’s a great consolation to these 
fellows to know that these brave dust- 
offs” will go in and get them. This is about 
all he could talk about; he was so proud of 
the bravery of these fellow soldiers. 
* * * * * 


Now, my next stop was to go early in the 
morning to Da Nang. Da Nang is our base 
closest to the 17th parallel which divides 
South Vietnam from North Vietnam, and it 
isn’t only one base. We have satellite bases 
north and south. They are really part of 
this same complex; this is a marine base. 
General Greene had suggested that he would 
like me to see it because he wanted me also 
to see the civic action program of the 
marines in the area. We are engaged, not 
only in military operations in South Viet- 
nam, but we are engaged in another activity 
to establish the means of carrying on sound 
government, and in winning the confidence 
of the people. So the marines in Da Nang 
are not only fightingmen, they are public 
relations men. They are helping these peo- 
ple to better their way of life, and to have 
some stake in freedom and in the victory of 
the free forces, 

We also looked over some of the civil action 
programs where the marines have helped the 
people build roads. They have helped them 
build schools, and they have done many 
things to let them know that we are their 
friends, so that on the basis of friendship 
they can understand us and feel confidence 
in us. 

We returned that night to Saigon and the 
next morning, early again, we went off for the 
carrier, Kittyhawk. I had a fine chance to 
talk with Admiral Reedy who was departing 
after we had lunch to go over and see Mr. 
McNamara, who was in Saigon at the time. 
Captain Carmody was in charge of the Kitty- 
hawk. He's a famous football player from 
San Jose State and a very wonderful mili- 
tary man. They told me that on their closed 
circuit television, they had announced in 
advance that I would be there, and told the 
fellows on the ship. And so I had to go to 
every deck on that ship and make sure that 
I visited every department. You know that 
Kittyhawk is 18 levels? You can’t believe it, 
what a massive ship that is. With 5,000 
Americans housed in what really amounts to 
a city, 15,000 meals a day to be served, all 
that laundry, all the equipment, supplies, 
I watched the Kittyhawk in operation. 
Planes were being catapulted off the bow of 
the ship and they were coming in from aft 
on the slanted deck, and at the same time, 
they were taking on supplies from another 
ammunition ship on the side, 

It was the busiest place I’ve ever seen. So 
many dedicated Americans working awfully 
hard. Believe me, these fellows were haul- 
ing around these big bombs and ammuni- 
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tion and other supplies and the sea was 
rough and they were having a very hard 
time. Captain Carmody was pacing the deck 
up there, worried about the fellows on the 
ammo ship, afraid they might get hurt be- 
cause of the rough seas and wondering 
whether he should discontinue and try again 
later, and all of this is going on, these fel- 
lows are working around the clock. There 
isn’t any 8-hour day, 5-day week there. They 
just work all the time. 

And the pilots * * * these pilots are flying 
more than you could ever imagine. These 
missions are taking off regularly all the time. 
They're just constantly pounding. It's a 
terrific job that they are doing from these 
carriers. I went down to a briefing of the 
pilots and this seemed especially interesting 
to me because this used to be my job, only 
I did the intelligence briefing and this was 
the operations briefing and, of all things, the 
pilot leading this particular mission was an 
Air Force pilot on an exchange program with 
the Navy. We didn’t used to do this; I think 
it’s a great idea and we had a lot of fun kid- 
ding about it. But to hear the complica- 
tions of these flights today, the things that 
these young men have to keep in mind and 
the instructions; it really is staggering to 
someone who hasn’t heard anything like this 
for 20 years. 

Now, here again, I ran into the same 
phenomenon, the fightingman always talk- 
ing about somebody else’s bravery. These 
fellows, these pilots, were all praise for what 
they called the forward air controller, The 
subject came up because I asked them ex- 
actly what their mission was, and while they 
had a mission, it was not a definite mission 
until they reached the target area. There, 
they meet the forward air controller. And 
they didn’t seem to think what they were 
doing was heroic at all. They were worried 
about the forward air controller because they 
said he goes along right over the ground 
in a flimsy little airplane. The enemy shoots 
at him but he marks the target for the 
pilots, and they said, Why, the other day 
we were searching for the Vietcong (they say 
the VC), who were in the bushes around 
there some place. 

“They had our troops pinned down. The 
troops couldn’t move, because every time 
they started to move they shot at them. We 
couldn’t find where the VC were from up 
at our altitude, so the forward air controller 
flew right down over them until he drew their 
fire and then when they fired on him, we 
dropped a smoke bomb on them and we went 
in and let them have it.” They said, there's 
really the brave guy. Our job is easy com- 
pared with his.” And so it is with the real 
fightingmen. 

They made me lift their gear, which I tell 
you, must weigh 50 pounds, all the instru- 
ments that these young men wear when 
they're up in these supersonic jets. 

Well, after that, of course, back that same 
night to Saigon, and then the next morning 
we had a breakfast engagement with USOM 
people, that’s U.S. Operation Mission, and 
these are the people who are trying to recruit 
administrators here in Los Angeles right now 
to help train the South Vietnamese to gov- 
ern. This was a very interesting discussion 
because it gave me quite a bit of information 
about the problem of reestablishing govern- 
ment in an area like this and teaching the 
people how to govern and giving them con- 
fidence in themselves to do the job. 

And I might say that people who are good 
administrators who have a talent for getting 
along with people who know something about 
government and getting things done, if they 
would like to do a job in South Vietnam, not 
in a combat capacity and not especially dan- 
gerous but with some danger, they would be 
welcome, if they would want to apply to the 
U.S. Mission. It’s a job that has to be done. 

At that point, I got an urgent cable from 
the State Department asking me to visit one 
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of the USOM projects and take some pictures 
and make a statement, if I would, about 
recruiting people. 

That morning, we flew up in a helicopter 
to an area north of Saigon to a little place 
where the infantry division is located. This 
division is called the Big Red 1. It’s the Ist 
Infantry Division and these people are in ex- 
tremely heavy combat in that area. They 
were taking part in the fight at the Michelin 
plantation where another unit of the South 
Vietnam forces was really slaughtered by the 
Vietcong. We had to go in there with the 
South Vietnamese and the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion was engaged in that action. 

I asked the commanding general if there 
was any difference between the draftees and 
the volunteers in his division. “No difference 
at all.” He said, “When these young men 
get out here, in our unit, you can’t tell which 
ones are volunteers and which ones were 
drafted.” 

I think this is extremely important to you 
American citizens to realize that these young 
men did not ask to go there. You sent them 
there, and in sending them there, you have 
to accept some responsibilities too. We have 
to remember that at home. 

This is an area, which has been for a long 
time, under Vietcong control. And so the 
people in the area are accustomed to having 
the Vietcong there either all the time or to 
disappear when the Government forces come 
in, and then come back. There are fortifica- 
tions underground all over this area. They 
are completely camouflaged. 

You cannot find these underground 
fortifications * * * some bases capable of 
holding some 2,000 soldiers, Vietcong soldiers, 
Communist soldiers * * * and you can’t 
find them. They can simply disappear under 
the ground; the only way you can find them 
is to stumble over them, in the thick jungle. 
The general there in command of this divi- 
sion, told me that one of his lieutenants was 
out on the forward patrol and stumbled on 
something that was only this high above the 
ground, completely camouflaged. (About 6 
inches.) 

He stirred around there in the grass in the 
camouflage and found that it was just a 
small opening into one of these underground 
labyrinths. He didn't want, of course, to go 
in there so he took a smoke bomb that he 
had and threw it in there. But the smoke 
started to come back out, so in order to make 
the smoke go down, he took his pancho off 
and put it over the opening so the smoke 
would go down. In the meantime, a Vietcong 
came up from another hole behind him and 
shot him in the back. 

So this is the kind of warfare they em- 
ployed. They used to hide down in those 
underground fortifications, then come out 
and strike the government forces or raid the 
villages and take the young men away, take 
the rice and then they go back and disappear. 

When the Government came they couldn't 
find them. They may not even go back to 
the same underground position which they 
left. They may go to another one. The area 
is honeycombed with them. It is a most dif- 
ficult job just to find these underground 
fortifications and then to deal with them 
when you find them. 

It's a very difficult type of war. We don't 
have the type of weapons or we haven't had 
in the past the type of training to deal with 
this sort of thing. 

At this particular camp, the fellows were 
waiting for me at their noncommissioned 
officers club. They found out I was coming 
and they wanted to make me the first hon- 
orary member of the noncommissioned offi- 
cers club, of the 1st Infantry Division. Well, 
you should see the club. They had a tent 
and about six chairs in the tent. But they 
did have beer and they got some ice and they 
are going to open the club. I’m the first 
member of that noncommissioned officers 
club and somehow I’m going to get them a 
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refrigerator and a generator as a gift and get 
it over there. 

Now, we went into the little town of Di An, 
with John Van who is the liaison of the civil 
action program of this division. I visited the 
school with the little South Vietnamese chil- 
dren in it and met the teacher. This school 
was built by the people in the village but 
with materials furnished by the U.S. Army 
there. This is part of our program. John 
Van is a lieutenant colonel who resigned in 
protest against some of our past policies in 
South Vietnam. After they found out that 
he was right about a lot of things, they called 
him back as a civilian to help out and he’s 
more or less like a provincial governor or vil- 
lage head. He runs around there unpro- 
tected working with the villagers and seems 
to be so popular that the VC who are known 
to be among the villagers (the Vietcong) do 
not bother him. Perhaps, because the citi- 
zens wouldn't stand for it, since they've 
grown to have such respect for John Van, 
who does so much for them. 

We took some pictures there, for the bene- 
fit of the State Department, and I must say 
that you get a different idea of what this is 
all about when you look at those little chil- 
dren because part of the question is, Are they 
going to grow up educated to appreciate free- 
dom or are they going to be hauled away by 
the Communists, conscripted into the serv- 
ice, be brainwashed, and sent back to fight 
against their own best interest. I think we 
are doing a tremendous job there in trying to 
help the people get schools, get teachers, 
build the schools they need. 

Also, along the road there, I saw the 
Korean engineers. They were sent there a 
long time ago, before the Korean combat 
units. They thought that they were a noñ- 
combat unit. But if you'd see the fortifica- 
tion around their camp they had to build 
to protect themselves, you wouldn't consider 
them exactly noncombat. They've built 
roads. They’ve built drainage ditches. 
They're doing a wonderful job. They're 
great allies. 

I had to return fairly soon that day be- 
cause I had a conference with the Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. Mr. Salazar re- 
ferred to this as a brief appointment with 
the idea of discrediting the recognition that 
Mr. Lodge gave to me as mayor of our city. 
But I can tell you it was far from being 
brief. It lasted 45 minutes to an hour 
and I myself, had to leave in order to keep 
another luncheon engagement with the U.S. 
Operation Mission people to talk about the 
recruiting back here. 

I must say that this is the first time 
I have had a chance to talk to Ambassador 
Lodge in a very long time and I came away 
with renewed faith in this man, in the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the determination 
that he has to bring about peace in this 
area, an honorable peace. 

I think you can rest comfortably that 
President Johnson’s representation in Saigon 
is of the very highest order. 

Next, I kept my commitment to Presi- 
dent Park of Korea and visited the com- 
mand headquarters of the Koreans in Saigon. 
Then over to the Air Force, where I had a 
briefing. I had visited the Navy, Marines, 
and Army, but I hadn’t been at the Air 
Force yet. Being Air Force myself I wanted 
to go by the Air Force and have a briefing, 
and a visit again with General Schinz of the 
shirt fame. 

Now, this was the end of the journey, and 
then on back to Honolulu, as I said, to meet 
again with Admiral Sharp and back here. 

I think at this point, I would like to just 
give you a little background of this South 
Vietnam problem, because it’s a great puzzle 
and many people don’t understand that the 
division at the 17th parallel goes way back 
to the closing final phases of the second 
war, 
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When Lord Mountbatten was liberating 
this area through here [southeast Asia] he 
went into French Indochina, part of which 
is now North and South Vietnam. Lord 
Mountbatten was in administrative control 
of what is now South Vietnam. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt insisted that Chiang Kai- 
shek be given administrative control north 
of the 17th parallel and although Lord 
Mountbatten had a division to place in North 
Vietnam, he didn't get in there. And it was 
extremely difficult for Chiang Kai-shek, be- 
cause he had too many other problems. He 
couldn't effectively administer it and a sort of 
vacuum was left there, in which the Commu- 
nists were able to take full advantage. Now, 
I didn't know about this until Lord Mount- 
batten came to Los Angeles one day and 
told me about it. I checked it later with 
General Lemnitzer at our Supreme Allied 
Headquarters in Europe and he said yes, that 
was correct and he had talked with Lord 
Mountbatten about it himself. He had never 
even seen it in print but this is the long- 
term background of that division. at the 
17th parallel, 

Now, this war, believe me, is a big nasty 
dirty war. But it’s different, I think, from 
any kind of war that we've ever had to fight. 
I actually could see from my hotel window 
in Saigon the flares being dropped right on 
the edge of the city to try and light up the 
area where a village was being attacked by 
the Communists during the night, right on 
the edge of Saigon. Those people out there 
attacking the village, no doubt, looked like 
ordinary citizens in the daytime * * * all 
Vietnamese look like Vietnamese, whether 
they are Communist or not. But yet at 
night, they are capable of forming into these 
units and carrying out an attack. 

Now, I want to preface the rest of my re- 
marks by saying that the situation as it is 
today has to be dealt with as it is today. 

It doesn’t do any good to talk about the 
past of Vietnam and I think myself some 
mistakes were made there, but that doesn’t 
do us any good now and it doesn’t do Presi- 
dent Johnson any good. When he took over 
the helm as President, it was a situation 
with which he had to deal. And he couldn't 
go back and undo anything that had been 
done before. He has to deal with it now. 

The question of whether it was wise to 
undermine Diem and destroy the only father 
figure they had in South Vietnam and 
whether you could have gotten rid of Mr. 
Nhu (and everybody seems to agree that he 
had to be removed), whether you could have 
gotten rid of him without also getting rid 
of President Diem, whom we have called the 
George Washington of South Vietnam, is a 
question that historians will have to settle. 

But the fact of the matter is that Diem is 
not there, and we have had a series of gov- 
ernments, and you know all of that story, 
and President Johnson inherited this situa- 
tion. 

Now our policy relative to Diem was not 
universally popular in South Vietnam. 
There’s a park in Saigon called Kennedy 
Park where they expected to put up a 
monument and they weren’t able to do it 
because of protests from some of the Cath- 
olic groups and others who were for Presi- 
dent Diem and regarded Diem as a great 
hero. 

Skipping to the division of 1954, as you 
know, the Communists agreed to withdraw 
all their military forces and all their agents 
from South Vietnam. Instead of that they 
left their agents, their trained agents, in 
South Vietnam and did not withdraw them. 
Not only that, they murdered—and I 
think that this is awfully important for us 
to understand—they murdered 2,000 village 
chiefs and leaders in order to destroy the 
ability of the South Vietnamese to govern 
themselves. They literally murdered them. 

In one case, as a good example, they went 
in and got the village chief. They gave him 
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some order that he didn’t carry out. They 
killed him, put his head on a pole, and 
paraded it around through the village so the 
rest of the villagers would understand that 
when the Vietcong tell you to do something 
you do it. And so, that’s the kind of terror 
that these people have had to live under. 
This has been going on and on and on till 
you can understand why they are very con- 
fused about whether we will protect them 
or whether we will stay. 

Now our staying is very important to them 
and it has some implications that are ex- 
tremely important. If they feel that we are 
going to stay and that we are going to protect 
them, then they will be inclined to give us 
the intelligence we need. In other words, 
they will tell us who the Vietcong are in the 
villages because the villagers know. But if 
they are going to identify the Vietcong for 
us and the Vietcong find it out, which they 
surely will, and then we leave, then they will 
be slaughtered and murdered. 

So it is extremely important that they have 
faith in us, faith in our staying power, and 
faith in our ability to defend them and our 
loyalty to them. Now this then gets back 
to another point that intelligence is so im- 
portant because we can win the fight much 
sooner if we can identify the Vietcong and 
get them out of these villages and get them 
under our control. But under the circum- 
stances, you can’t expect these people for 
quite a long time to be willing to really have 
the faith in us that we are going to stay and 
to give us the information that we need to 
help win this war. 

This gets down, of course, to the matter 
of Da Nang. I think all of you must have 
read some time ago, a few months ago, where 
the Communists at night infiltrated through 
the perimeter at Da Nang and blew up a 
number of our airplanes and helicopters. 
Our information is that they gathered in 
one of the villages that night. Now, if those 
villagers had had complete faith in us, as 
we think they have now, this couldn't have 
happened at Da Nang. It might, but I doubt 
it. If they had complete faith in us, they 
would have told us and we would have been 
warned about the attack. So this is the dif- 
ference. It is extremely important for us 
to win their confidence and shorten the time 
needed for victory. When we have the con- 
fidence of these people and are able to take 
advantage of their intelligence, this will be 
a great help to us. 

This is where these demonstrations at 
home enter into this whole picture. In 1954 
when the French were in Indochina there 
were demonstrations in France against the 
Government. As you know, there has always 
been a strong Communist Party in France 
and there were great demonstrations against 
the French Government. These people know 
that and they know that the French got out. 
And now the Communists are using the dem- 
onstrations here in the United States to re- 
late them with what happened with the 
French and to warn these people that they 
had better be careful because the Americans 
are not going to stay. They tell them we 
are going to get out, that the war is unpop- 
ular in the United States, and that the dem- 
onstrations prove it. They can show pictures 
and they can show documents and even use 
our own press to show that these protests 
against the war are going on here at home. 

So these demonstrations are prolonging the 
time necessary for us to win the confidence 
of the people, to get the intelligence we need 
to beat the Vietcong, to beat the North Viet- 
namese and to shorten the war. 

And for that reason, if for no other, these 
demonstrations are a disgrace to the United 
States and a disservice to our fightingmen. 

Furthermore, the demonstrations have 
other aspects. To the Communists, they are 
a sign of weakness. These kinds of demon- 
strations are not permitted in Communist 
countries and they can’t understand why 
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such demonstrations would be permitted here 
if we were able to stop them. To them, it 
is a sign of weakness of the United States. 

Now, I might say to you that every place 
I went, one of the first things the fighting 
fellows said to me was: “How about those 
demonstrations?” They are very confused 
about them, they don't understand it, they 
are out there risking their lives, they are 
doing a job in this nasty, dirty war and yet 
there is all this marching around at home 
that they are reading about. 

I think that we should all write all the 
letters we can to our servicemen there and 
tell them the truth, that we are all back 
of them, that we understand their sacrifices, 
that we do appreciate them. 

One of the other problems in the back- 
ground is the fact that this country is 80- 
percent rural and that the rural people have 
very little allegiance to the Central Govern- 
ment in Saigon. They have been more or 
less on their own and they would just like 
to be left alone at this time. 

They actually have what they call the five 
evils—fire, famine, flood, plague, and the 
Central Government. You can see what a 
problem you have from the standpoint of re- 
establishing the Government in this situa- 
tion, and, of course, the Central Government 
has always placed too much emphasis upon 
Saigon, 

Now I have to stop here because time is 
going to run out and I want to talk briefly 
about some of the military problems. One 
of them is to try to identify the enemy. I 
saw sentries standing duty on a road, at an 
intersection, near Di An. These men have 
to stand there while Vietnamese come down 
the road with guns and they don’t know 
whether they are friendly or whether they 
are Communists. So they can't shoot till 
they are shot at, and that’s kind of a diffi- 
cult situation to be in. 

It's difficult to fight a war where you can't 
identify the enemy. Even in the hard fight- 
ing in Korea we were fighting against orga- 
nized units, but here we are trying to fight 
against people that may look like farmers in 
the daytime and go down into one of their 
underground fortifications at night, organize, 
and come out and attack you. And, of 
course, even at our base at Da Nang and at 
all of our bases, the Vietnamese are working 
around there, no doubt among them are Viet- 
cong passing intelligence on to the enemy, 
looking over the area and studying how we 
operate and how later to infiltrate, 

Then there is the problem of weapons re- 
strictions. The United States is not using 
all of the weapons that we are able to fash- 
ion to help our boys save their lives. This 
is a handicap under which they are working 
in spite of the fact that we have superior 
weapons to probably anybody in the world. 

It just seems to me that if we are going 
to send young men into a horrible nasty war 
and ask them to risk their lives to defend 
freedom they’re entitled to the best weapons 
that we have in our arsenal to save their 
lives. I think where you have a weapon that 
is suitable to accomplish a certain objective 
in a proper way that they’re entitled to use 
that weapon. 

Then you have the problem of these sanc- 
tuaries. Hanoi itself, which is the capital 
city, is being given a very wide berth by our 
aircraft and, of course, not bombed. We are 
not even going close to Hanoi. Haiphong, 
the great supply center, is also another sanc- 
tuary. The munitions are pouring through 
Haiphong. These are the weapons that will 
kill our men if they are allowed to keep on 
supplying through Haiphong. 

Down in Da Nang they are beginning to 
run into, for the first time, some .50 caliber 
weapons. These 50 caliber weapons will be 
effective against our helicopters where the 
small arms fire have not been nearly as 
effective, 
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Each day that these weapons increase in 
their size, their magnitude and the number 
that come through Haiphong, more Amer- 
icans are going to lose their lives because 
those weapons poured through there. Hai- 
phong itself is also given a wide berth, not 
quite as much as Hanoi, but a wide berth 
by our aircraft. Not only does this give 
them a supply sanctuary into the country, 
but it creates a very serious problem for our 
aircraft passing beyond Haiphong and Hanoi 
to strike targets in the northernmost part 
of North Vietnam. 

Instead of being able to choose any route 
they want to get to the target, they have 
to run a narrow gauntlet in order to avoid 
Haiphong and Hanoi, and this means that the 
enemy aircraft defenses can be set up more 
effectively. So I would say that that sanctu- 
ary has to go. 

I don't see how we can continue to permit 
the supplies to be brought in there com- 
pletely immune from any kind of attack. I 
think they ought to at least start narrowing 
down the corridor, and if I had the power, 
I would use airpower to shut off the sup- 
plies to Haiphong now. 

Then you also have the problem of the 
sanctuary in Laos and in Cambodia * * * 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. This jungle country 
goes through mostly uninhabited country 
but it is out of bounds to us. And yet these 
Communists from North Vietnam and also 
the Vietcong from South Vietnam can strike 
us, strike our forces, strike our allied forces, 
and then dash back into Laos and Cambodia 
and rest, get resupplied in their sanctuary 
and then come back out and hit us again. 
If the Communists in Laos and Sihnouk in 
Cambodia want to associate themselves with 
our enemies in this war, let them suffer the 
consequences. I think we should consider 
them enemies and take on those sanctuaries 
as soon as possible and stop this business of 
letting our enemies run and hide. Now, as 
you know, Laos is divided. An agreement was 
made between the Communists, the neutral- 
ists, and the free forces. We have a govern- 
ment in there, the only legitimate govern- 
ment that is on the side of freedom. I am 
sure that in time they will see the wisdom 
of letting us attack this Ho Chi Minh trail 
in whatever way it seems necessary to shut 
off the supplies and stop them from coming 
down the trail almost completely protected. 

Of course, our military, in assessing this 
whole problem, have to think of other areas. 
They have to keep in mind Berlin; they have 
to keep in mind what the Chinese might do, 
what the Russians might do, and we also have 
a very serious supply problem. 

This country is, by our standards, very 
backward in the things you need logistically. 
They only have one great harbor. They don’t 
have the airfields we need. All these things 
have to be built in order to put the number 
of troops in that we will need to actually 
accomplish this job. The enemy is very 
tough and very canny, You can drive over 
a road a dozen times and think it’s safe, and 
then suddenly a truck blows up. They told 
me about some incidents near Di An where 
they found that a mine had been planted 
8 months before. The paving had been dug 
up, the mine put in, and the road repaved. 
They waited 8 months till the time the sup- 
ply column was coming along that they 
wanted. So they’re very patient; a patience 
that we Americans don’t always have, and, 
they are very tough. 

Also, there's the problem that we're only 
advisers. When a Vietnamese unit recently 
was overrun in a plantation, I am told that 
they had not listened to our advisers; they 
had not sent out their forward patrols and 
scouts to protect themselves from surprise 
attack. Unfortunately, the advisers who 
gave them the good advice which was ig- 
nored, were also killed. 

Then there’s the problem of our piecemeal 
commitment. We keep committing our 
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strength only enough to offset the strength 
of the enemy. I think if we're going to send 
our men in there, we should send enough 
of them to do the job and to protect each 
other. 

There’s also another serious problem to 
consider, and that is that no Chinese Com- 
munists are being killed in Vietnam and no 
Russian Communists are being killed in 
Vietnam. They are sending the supplies in 
there; they’re encouraging the war, particu- 
larly the Chinese, but they are not being 
killed, and it’s said over in the area, The 
Chinese Communists will fight to the last 
Vietnamese.” But it’s a very serious matter 
that we have this drain on American man- 
power at the same time that there is no 
drain on the manpower of our two principal 
enemies, and I think this is something that 
American people should think about. 

The mayor of Saigon, a city of 2 million 
people with many problems is a medical doc- 
tor, a lieutenant colonel in the army, ap- 
pointed to do the job. He told me: “I don’t 
belong here, I don’t want this job.” He'd 
like to get out of it, but he’s doing the best 
he can under the circumstances, having had 
no background in government, but a very 
fine man. 

They have, of course, a military dictator- 
ship and need to move toward some kind of 
civilian representation. One suggestion that 
has been made is that those people elected 
in the recent elections in the provinces, 
where some provinces did hold elections, 
should be brought to the Central Govern- 
ment as delegates and given some power by 
President Ky to indicate the government's 
desire to give the people more voice in their 
affairs. 

We are wrestling with this matter of world 
opinion. We keep being afraid of doing 
something that will alienate world opinion 
and we, as of now, are being criticized by 
many of our friends for our efforts in South 
Vietnam. I think in some cases they don’t 
understand the importance of it, neverthe- 
less, they are criticizing, and for that reason 
I think we have hesitated to end the sanc- 
tuary in Laos and Cambodia. 

We have a problem over in Thailand. 
Thailand here has a common border with 
Laos, and the Communists are already trying 
to infiltrate. The Thai call this the Chou 
En-lai plan, after the leader of Communist 
China, and they are very concerned about 
the fact that he has announced that they 
are next on the list. So, if we were to suffer 
a catastrophe in South Vietnam, I think it is 
not any stretch of the imagination to say 
that Thailand would be next. And, I believe 
now that we have reached the point where 
unless we win in South Vietnam, southeast 
Asia will fall completely within the Commu- 
nist orbit. The Chou En-lai plan is talked 
about every day in Thailand as a current fact, 

Another problem, we lack sufficient help 
from our allies. We are in a position where, 
of course, I think you recognize there is no 
alternative to victory. We must win this war 
in South Vietnam. Any talk of pulling out 
would have to have been a long time ago, and 
maybe at that point we could have stayed in 
with some kind of commitment that would 
have been better for us; a commitment from 
the South Vietnamese. We didn't get the 
commitment. We're in there, it’s a fact now, 
and we have to go all out and win. 

And I think that one thing that has to be 
done is that we have got to quit worrying 
about what other people in the world are 
thinking about, for instance, our attacking 
the Ho Chi Minh trail in Cambodia and Laos. 
This is not a popularity contest. Our men 
are out there risking their lives, risking their 
health and all their futures, and I think 
what somebody else in some remote part of 
the world may think of our effort must be 
less important than the safeguarding of the 
lives of our own men. 
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And now a few of the changes that I think 
could be made, but first let me say that 
having seen our military commanders and 
our men in the field, I think you would feel 
inspired if you could see firsthand the cali- 
ber of the military leadership of the United 
States and the great regard these officers 
have for their men; for the soldiers, the 
sailors, the airmen, and the marines; and 
their desire to do this job with a minimum 
of sacrifice. They are terrific fellows, these 
military leaders. They know, of course, how 
to solve the military problems involved in 
this area, but they are restrained by some 
of the political considerations that I have 
pointed out to you. 

So, we're not saying that “this is a war, 
you fellows win it,” we're saying, “this is a 
war but certain political considerations must 
restrain your actions” and this creates a 
pretty hard problem for the military men. 

Now some other things I think could be 
changed. One, I would like to see much 
fuller information given to the citizens of 
the United States. I think they need to 
appreciate the fact that this really is a big 
war, fraught with extremely serious conse- 
quences; one which we are in and which we 
have to win. I think that we should give 
recognition here to the scope; that this is not 
some little police action, this is a tremen- 
dously big undertaking. It involves a lot of 
costs, and any decision we make involves 
risk, and I don’t think that we should un- 
fairly restrain fighting men that we have 
sent into this area to risk their lives. I 
don’t think our decisions should be based 
upon risking only their lives and taking no 
risk that might involve us. 

I think we're in this with them, and we 
had better let them understand that we are 
with them, and if some of the risk they have 
to take might endanger us, so be it. It will 
have to be because we're all Americans, and 
we have as much reason to take a risk as 
those men we send out to the front. 

We can divorce our foreign policy from 
considerations based upon fear. I mean we 
should be neither rash nor overly timid, but 
somewhere in between there is a position 
based not on fear but on courage. I am 
tired of seeing us plead with the Communists 
for unconditional negotiations. I think we 
have to understand that in a fight it’s the 
fellow who is getting beat who wants to 
throw in the towel to stop the fight, and I 
think as we continue to plead for negotia- 
tions to please some parts of the world’s 
opinion, that we continue to build up the 
ego of Red China and the Communists in 
North Vietnam, and to convince them that 
we must be losing or we wouldn't be plead- 
ing with them to stop the fighting. 

And so I think we have done enough of 
that. The time now is to stop the pleading, 
and get on with showing them that we do 
have the power to beat them. If we don’t 
beat them, this type of “war of liberation” 
will be all over the world, even in Latin 
America. 

I think we ought to do everything we can 
at home to control the demonstrations, to 
stop building them up, to stop giving them 
so much free publicity, and I think the hard 
core Communist background behind these 
demonstrations should be thoroughly ex- 
posed, and we should stop excusing them as 
some kind of an act of inexperienced youth. 
It has become too serious for that when it 
interferes with the war effort and costs the 
lives of the men who are out in the fighting 
front. 

Now, I would say that we should also, 
in addition to stopping the pleading for 
negotiation, offer some kind of a clear ulti- 
matum to let the Communists understand ex- 
actly what we are going to do, that we in- 
tend to cut off their supplies. I think that 
this is probably one of the most important 
decisions that we have to make. The Presi- 
dent has shown great courage in the past. 
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He’s the one that ended the sanctuary in 
North Vietnam. He had to take the risks in- 
volved in doing that, and he did. 

Because of the great risks that our men 
are taking at the frontline, we have to take 
the risk of putting aside our fear, stop worry- 
ing about warnings from Red China of what 
they'll do if we do what we have to do, and 
start telling them what we are going to do 
and that they had just better not interfere. 


“I AM THE NATION’—AN OUT- 
STANDING WORK AND APPROPRI- 
ATE IN THIS TIME OF TRIAL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, An- 
drew Jackson once said: 


Every good citizen makes his country's 
honor his own, and cherishes it not only as 
precious but as sacred. He is willing to 
risk his life in its defense and is conscious 
that he gains protection while he gives it. 


Recently, I again read the article, “I 
Am the Nation,” in the newspaper col- 
umn of my good friend and able writer, 
Walter L. “Bill” Hart, editor of the Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Dominion-News. 

The message contained in this excel- 
lent story may provide hope and comfort 
for the families of our fighting men now 
in Vietnam. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

Ir May INTEREST You 
(By Bill Hart and staff) 

(Note.—One of the best articles we have 
ever read—and certainly right now one of 
the most timely in the history of our Na- 
tion—when so many seem to believe Uncle 
Sam is some mysterious person and Amer- 
ica is some vague monster with unlimited 
resources, is “I Am the Nation.” In the 
public interest the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way bought full page advertisements to pre- 
sent this article to the public. With a bow 
to the unidentified author and another to 
the railway and because there are so many 
homes in this area where there are vacant 
chairs these evenings—the article follows:) 

I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certificate 
The bloodlines of the world run in my 
veins, because I offered freedom to the op- 
pressed. I am many things, and many 
people. I am the Nation. 

I am 195 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant, and Abe 
Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Fields, on the rock of Corregidor, on the 
bleak slopes of Korea, and in the steaming 
jungle of Vietnam. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheatlands 
of Kansas and the granite hills of Vermont. 
I am the coalfields of the Virginias and 
Pennsylvania, the fertile lands of the West, 
the Golden Gate, and the Grand Canyon. 
I am Independence Hall, the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—my arms reach out to embrace 
Alaska and Hawaii—3 million square miles 
throbbing with industry. I am more than 5 
million farms. I am forest, field, mountain 
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and desert. I am quiet villages—and cities 
that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia 
with his breadloaf under his arm. You can 
see Betsy Ross with her needle. You can see 
the lights of Christmas, and hear the strains 
of “Auld Lang Syne” as the calendar turns. 

I am a ballot dropped in a box, the roar of 
a crowd in a stadium and the voice of a choir 
in a cathedral. I am an editorial in a news- 
paper and a letter to a Congressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I 
am Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greely, Will Rogers 
and the Wright brothers. I am George 
Washington Carver, Daniel Webster and 
Jonas Salk. 

Iam Babe Ruth and the World Series. I 
am 130,000 schools and colleges, and 320,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the Nation and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in free- 
dom and, God willing, in freedom I will 
spend the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and 
a beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my Epis dnd in this 
year of 1966—190 years after I was born 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
question, which is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and section 703 
(b) of the Labor-Management. Report- 
ing Act of 1959 and to amend the first 
proviso of section 8(a)(3) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 21 Leg.] 

Alken Hayden Montoya 

n Holland Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye elson 
Bass ackson Pas tore 
Bible Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Church Long. Mo. Ribicoff 
Cooper Long, La. Russell, S.C. 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith 
Douglas Mansfield Sparkman 
Ervin McIntyre Thurmond 
Hart Metcalf 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on official 
business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERs], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MOR- 
ton], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. Kucuet] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana in the chair). A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Bayh Gruening Murphy 
Bennett Harris Pearson 
gs Hartke Prouty 

Brewster Hickenlooper Randolph 
Cannon Hill Robertson 
Case Hruska Saltonstall 
Clark Javits Scott 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Dodd Lausche Symington 
Dominick McCarthy Tydings 
Eastland McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Gee Williams, Del. 
Fannin McGovern Yarborough 

ng Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morse Young, Ohio 
Gore Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Inouye in the chair). 
present. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


WE AID CRIMINALS—WHY NOT THE 
VICTIMS? 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all over the country awareness is grow- 
ing of the need for laws to compensate 
victims of crimes. 

Since interest is spreading at such a 
rapid rate it might seem that this is a 
new idea. Actually, as the lead editorial 
in the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star for 
January 30, 1966, points out, “it has 
merely been rediscovered.” The code of 
Hammurabi, ruler of Babylon 36 cen- 
turies ago, set the precedent, which sub- 
sequently spread to Syrian, Roman, and 
Mohammedan law. Within the past 2 
years, New Zealand and Great Britain 
have enacted compensation laws. 

In this country California passed a 
limited compensation statute last year, 
and the idea is being discussed in many 
other States. I introduced a bill, S. 2155, 
last July which would provide compensa- 
tion in areas of Federal jurisdiction, such 
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as the District of Columbia. As the Star 
editorial points out: 


It is time that the richest nation on earth 
showed a little compassion for victims in 
these crimes. 


It further points out that the criminal 
is given all sorts of protection in the way 
of lawyers, psychiatrists, and other pro- 
tections, without any expense involved 
on his part; but the victim is carried off 
in an ambulance and society does noth- 
ing for the victim at the same time that 
it is throwing all kinds of protection 
around the criminal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the January 
30 Washington Sunday Star be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Am CRIMINALS—WHY Nor THE VICTIMS? 

It was 11 years ago that a British spinster 
and reformer, Margery Fry, began a cam- 
paign to make her country reimburse vic- 
tims of criminal violence. Since then the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand both have 
enacted laws providing such aid. A few 
months ago California followed suit with its 
own version, Special committees in New 
York and Illinois are studying the problem, 
and the New Jersey attorney general has 
legislation on the drawing board. And now 
a move is afoot in Congress to protect Dis- 
trict residents in similar fashion. This un- 
dertaking now has the strong support of 
Commissioner Tobriner. 

The theory can be stated briefly in the 
form of two questions: If society assumes re- 
sponsibility for protecting citizens from 
criminals, should it not help innocent vic- 
tims when that law-enforcement fails? If 
the criminal is fed and sheltered at State ex- 
pense while serving his prison sentence, 
shouldn’t the object of his assault receive 
aid too? 

The idea, which has been ably advanced 
in several speeches by former Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Goldberg, seems novel. Actu- 
ally, it has merely been rediscovered. The 
English philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, ob- 
served nearly two centuries ago that satis- 
faction for a victim in such cases should 
come from the assailant’s property. But 
what if the criminal has no money to pay? 
Then, said Bentham, “it ought to be fur- 
nished out of the public treasury, because it 
is an object of public good and the security 
of all is interested in it.” 

History, in fact, is full of precedents for 
the concept of compensating victims of 
crime. The code of Hammurabi, ruler of 
Babylon 36 centuries ago, offers an example. 
Not only were fines against criminals the 
most common penalty, but the money went 
directly to the victim. The Babylonians 
spelled out such laws in astonishing detail. 
Where an assault was proven unintentional, 
for instance, the defendant still had to pay 
the victim’s doctor bill, 

The code spread its benificent influence to 
other subsequent cultures, influencing Syr- 
ian, Roman, and Mohammedan law. A more 
or less direct line in aid-to-victim philosophy 
can be traced in Greek, Roman, and British 
penal codes up to the 18th century, when the 
idea for some reason languished. 

Now it is gathering momentum again, and 
none too soon. At a time when our society 
leans over backward in its solicitude for the 
legal rights of the criminal suspect—some- 
times even turning a deaf ear on his con- 
fessions—it is high time to reconsider the 
welfare of his victim. 
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Senator YARBOROUGH, of Texas, has intro- 
duced a bill which would provide a basis for 
hearings on the subject. His measure would 
apply specifically to the District of Columbia, 
plus special Federal territorial and maritime 
jurisdictions. 

A good deal more generous than the Cali- 
fornia law, the Yarborough bill proposes to 
reimburse each victim (or his survivors) up 
to $25,000 for injury or death in a crime. A 
list of 14 offenses is spelled out, including 
assault, rape, and murder. Claims would be 
administered by a special three-member 
Commission appointed by the President. No 
property damage would be covered. 

The Senator’s proposal contains some ob- 
vious loopholes. Unlike the California law, 
for example, awards would not take into 
consideration the element of need; a mil- 
lionaire might collect as much as a pauper. 
The Yarborough bill also is vague as to the 
size of the staff the Commission would need 
to establish the validity of claims brought 
to it. 

In addition, some critics feel such laws 
may be difficult to administer fairly. A New 
York criminologist recently warned that vic- 
tims often invite violence by their behavior, 
particular busybodies and wealthy persons 
careless with valuables. 

But the spirit of the Yarborough bill de- 
serves commendation, and his proposal, of 
course, would not apply to stolen valuables. 
A similar measure has been introduced in 
the House, and Congress should schedule 
hearings in this session to iron out imper- 
fections. 

As a corollary, a number of States are also 
looking into a so-called good Samaritan law 
enacted by California. This takes the un- 
usual step of indemnifying a citizen who has 
been injured while trying to prevent a crime. 
A bill introduced in Massachusetts would 
not only reimburse such persons but make 
it a misdemeanor not to come to the aid of 
a victim. New York City already has 
a bill authorizing pensions to families of citi- 
zens killed while seeking to enforce the law. 
Clearly, these measures indicate a belated 
awakening of conscience by authorities and 
a public revulsion against the ever-increasing 
violence of our times. 

Here in the District, crime has become a 
national scandal. According to the FBI, se- 
rious crime rose 15 percent in the first half 
of 1965 over the preceding 6 months. In 
Federal buildings, strict precautions are nec- 
essary to protect workers, especially women. 
Last July, a police report showed 92 crimes 
were being committed here every 24 hours. 

“If a person is murdered, raped, maimed, 
or feloniously assaulted,” Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH declares, “we give the person ac- 
cused of the crime protection in every way, 
at government expense, if need be. The gov- 
ernment furnishes him an attorney, psy- 
chiatrists, and other sanity experts, medical 
attention if he is injured in his crime or 
becomes ill in jail. 

“But what of the family of the murdered 
person? What of a person feloniously as- 
saulted, maimed, or raped and left with a 
broken body because of the criminal action?” 

The question answers itself. It is time the 
richest nation on earth showed a little com- 
passion for victims in these crimes. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the motion of the Senator from 

Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Sen- 

ate proceed to the consideration of the 

bill (H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
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amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM: A DENIAL OF FREEDOM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act empowers 
the States to ban compulsory unionism. 
Nineteen of them have done so by right- 
to-work laws which vest in every man the 
freedom to stand erect on his own two 
feet and decide for himself with his own 
God-given faculties whether he will join 
or refrain from joining a labor union. 

Acting upon the demands of certain 
union labor leaders, the administration 
is urging Congress to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and thus nul- 
lify these State right-to-work laws. The 
administration justifies its request for 
repeal by the single unconvincing argu- 
ment that such action would make the 
laws of all 50 States uniform. I respect- 
fully submit that if it shares the admin- 
istration’s view that uniformity of law 
is desirable in this field, Congress can 
best secure such uniformity and at the 
same time manifest its character as the 
legislature of a free country by enacting 
a national right-to-work law, which will 
restore to Americans in the other 31 
States the right to carry their own sover- 
eignty under their own hats. 

The demand for the repeal of section 
14(b) brings to mind the ancient saying 
in Ecclesiastes: “There is no new thing 
under the sun.” 

The doctrine prevailed in France at 
the time French kings possessed virtu- 
ally absolute power over the lives of their 
subjects that “the right of working is a 
royal right which the prince can sell 
and the subjects must buy.” The de- 
mand for repeal of section 14(b) is a call 
for compulsory unionism, and compul- 
sory unionism is based upon this adapta- 
tion of the doctrine prevalent in France 
in despotic days: The right to work is a 
labor union right, which the labor union 
can sell and the individual worker must 
buy if he is to be allowed to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his loved ones with 
his own hands and talents. 

Mr. President, during a previous gen- 
eration, labor unions rightly condemned 
so-called “yellow dog contracts” where- 
by employees were required to agree 
either to join a union selected by their 
employer or to abstain from joining any 
union whatever. To free employees from 
such coercion and secure for them the 
freedom of choice now embodied in the 
right-to-work laws of the 19 States, 
these “yellow dog contracts” were wisely 
outlawed by Federal and State statutes. 

The demand of certain union labor 
leaders for the repeal of section 14(b) is 
really a demand that another kind of 
“yellow dog contract”; that is, the union 
shop agreement, be given legal sanction 
throughout the United States. 

The union shop agreement is an anom- 
aly in law. Such an agreement is made 
by an employer operating a shop or in- 
dustry and a particular union without 
the participation of the employees whose 
compensation or terms of employment 
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are concluded by it. By the term “a par- 
ticular union,” I mean the union which 
is recognized in any way by the National 
Labor Relations Board as the bargaining 
agent for such employees. 

Under a union shop agreement, every 
employee, old or new, is forced to become 
and remain a member, pay dues, and 
submit to the discipline of the partic- 
ular union, or else lose his job. It is 
wholly immaterial whether the particu- 
lar union is good or bad, or whether the 
individual employee has sound reasons 
for not wishing to be affiliated with it. 

It is appropriate to note in passing 
that since the Supreme Court has ad- 
judged the act of Congress barring Com- 
munists from union offices to be an un- 
constitutional bill of attainder, a union 
shop agreement may compel loyal Amer- 
icans to become involuntary members of 
a Communist-controlled union, which is 
disloyal to them and to their country. 

An unbiased analysis readily demon- 
strates that the union shop agreement 
is repugnant to the freedom of those 
who labor. 

The union shop agreement is a coer- 
cive instrument desiged to draft into 
unions as dues-paying members em- 
ployees who will not voluntarily join 
them. It operates by economic intimi- 
dation. Few men are so situated that 
they can afford to lose their jobs. This 
is particularly true of those who have 
acquired wives and children and thus 
given hostages to fortune. 

Union shop agreements are often detri- 
mental to employees because of the way 
in which they are negotiated. The em- 
ployer wishes to obtain an employment 
contract favorable to him rather than 
his employees, and the labor union wishes 
to secure a compulsory unionism agree- 
ment which will enable it to avoid the 
task rightly resting upon it as a volun- 
tary association; that is, the task of pro- 
curing its members by voluntary per- 
suasion. They, that is, the employer and 
the union negotiators, succumb to the 
temptations stimulated by these wishes 
and enter into a “sweetheart contract” 
in which the union grants to the em- 
ployer terms of employment advanta- 
geous to him and detrimental to the em- 
ployees in exchange for a compulsory 
unionism agreement whereby the em- 
ployer forces all his employees to join 
the union contrary to the desires of many 
of them. 

By outlawing union shop agreements, 
right-to-work laws remove the motive of 
the union to subordinate the interests of 
the employees to its wish, and thus leave 
it free to conduct negotiations for the 
sole purpose of obtaining an employment 
contract advantageous to the employees. 

Note has been taken of the fact that 
compulsory unionism robs workers of 
freedom of choice and compels them to 
join particular unions regardless of 
whether such unions be good or bad 
unions. 

Those who demand compulsory union- 
ism apparently assume that all unions 
are good unions, To be sure, most unions 
merit this description. Unfortunately, 
however, any assumption that all unions 
are good is certainly ill founded. 
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I had the rather melancholy experi- 
ence of serving on the Senate Select 
Committee headed by an able and coura- 
geous Senator, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
which spent more than 2 years investi- 
gating activities in the labor-manage- 
ment field. The committee investigated 
some 20 unions which had acquired the 
power in one way or another to represent 
several million supposedly free Ameri- 
cans. The facts showing how this power 
had been exercised by these unions 
proved conclusively the truth of Lord 
Acton’s aphorism: Power tends to cor- 
rupt, and absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely. 

Despite thousands of fifth amendment 
pleas by scores of officers and agents of 
the unions investigated, the McClellan 
committee took 20,432 pages of testimony, 
which made it manifest that the unions 
investigated were unworthy to receive 
either the voluntary or the coerced sup- 
port of freemen. 

I can summarize with accuracy what 
the investigation revealed by quoting a 
statement made by me at the conclasion 
of the McClellan committee’s work. I 
quote: 

The testimony taken by the committee has 
shocked the conscience of the Nation. 

This is true because the testimony has 
made it crystal clear that some or all of the 
following things have occurred upon fre- 
quent occasions in some of the unions in- 
vestigated: 

First, union moneys in enormous amounts 
have been converted to their own use, or that 
of their cronies, by union officers whose duty 
it was to safeguard them. 

Second, union officers committing such 
raids upon union treasuries have destroyed 
union records to conceal their financial mis- 
deeds from union members, income tax au- 
thorities, law enforcement officers, and in- 
vestigating committees. 

Third, union members have been deprived 
of any real voice in the election of union 
officers or the management of union affairs 
by dictatorial activities of union officers, un- 
democratic regulations, wanton abuse of the 
trustee process, and even, on occasion, sheer 
terrorism. 

Fourth, persons convicted and sentenced 
to prison for armed robbery, burglary, extor- 
tion, and other infamous crimes have been 
placed in positions of authority over honest 
and law-abiding union members shortly 
after their release from prison and before 
they had brought forth fruits meet for 
repentence. 

Fifth, union charters have been granted to 
known racketeers and their associates who 
have used them as devices to prey upon the 
public and helpless workers compelled to 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brows. 

Sixth, union officers and agents of em- 
ployers have entered into conspiracies re- 
sulting in “sweetheart contracts” or other 
arrangements which constitute betrayal of 
the union members such officers were sup- 
posed to represent. 


On an occasion 2 years earlier, Mr. 
George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, made 
some illuminating comments upon the 
facts revealed by evidence presented to 
the McClellan committee during the first 
months of its investigation. Mr. Meany’s 
comments corroborate in substantial part 
the accuracy of my statement. I quote 
his comments as set out in an article 
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headlined “Meany Is Shocked by Rack- 
ets’ Scope,” which appeared in the New 
York Times for November 2, 1957: 

When the AFL and the CIO merged nearly 
2 years ago, he said, the concern of labor 
leaders about corruption was written into 
the constitution. “We thought we knew a 
few things about trade union corruption,” 
he said, but we didn’t know the half of it, 
one-tenth of it, or the one-hundredth part 
of it. We did not know, for instance, that 
we had unions where a criminal record was 
almost a prerequisite to holding office under 
the national union. We didn’t know that 
we had top trade union leaders who made 
it a practice to secretly borrow the funds of 
their union. We didn’t know that there 
were top trade union leaders who used the 
funds for phony real estate deals in which 
the victims of the fraud were their own 
members. And we didn't know that there 
were trade union leaders who charged to 
the union treasury such items as speed- 
boats, perfume, silk stockings, brassieres, 
color TV, refrigerators, and everything else 
under the sun.” Mr. Meany asserted that 
“some of these things are still going on.” 
“Of course,” he remarked, “you can’t get 
much cooperation from a national union the 
officers of which are practicing the same sort 
of larceny on a national scale as is being 
practiced by their so-called local representa- 
tives on a local scale.” 


This ends the quotation from the 
article in the New York Times, whose 
writer stated that Mr. Meany was com- 
menting on the conduct of leaders of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Some of those who demand compul- 
sory unionism assert, however, that the 
McClellan committee ended its work in 
March 1960, and that in consequence 
the American people ought to presume 
that the evils revealed by its investiga- 
tion no longer exist anywhere in the 
labor movement. 

It is not likely that the American peo- 
ple will be so naive as to indulge such a 
presumption as long as irresponsible la- 
bor unions call jurisdictional strikes at 
Cape Kennedy in contempt of the na- 
tional security, or James R. Hoffa re- 
mains the president of the country’s 
most numerous and powerful union, or 
the officials of a supposedly respectable 
union miscount 25,509 of the 133,000 
ballots cast in an election for a national 
president in order to thwart the will of 
the members and make it appear that 
the incumbent was reelected by a major- 
ity of 2,193, when he was actually de- 
feated by a majority of 23,316. 

The vast preponderance of corruption, 
denial of member rights, and malad- 
ministration discovered by the McClel- 
lan committee in unions was in unions 
which depended upon the coercive pro- 
visions of union shop agreements to ob- 
tain and retain their members. It is 
not surprising that this was so. 

The tragic truth is that union shop 
agreements are calculated to make un- 
ion members unable to secure their 
rights against dictatorial union leaders 
or to prevent corruption or maladmin- 
istration by corrupt leaders. 

This is so because union shop agree- 
ments permit dictatorial control of 
workers by union leaders. The workers 
are compelled to become and remain 
dues-paying union members under pen- 
alty of losing their means of livelihood. 
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As Wallace Turner, who acquired ex- 
pert knowledge of the subject while 
working as a reporter for the Portland 
Oregonian, testified before the McClel- 
lan committee, members of unions are 
reluctant “to get out of line” for fear 
“that their union cards will be taken up 
and they will be out of employment.” 

Sylvester Petro, professor of labor law 
in the New York University School of 
Law, and author of the wise commen- 
tary on the McClellan investigation en- 
titled “Power Unlimited: The Corrup- 
tion of Union Leadership,” declares: 

The 40-odd volumes of the McClellan 
record may accurately be summed up as an 
overwhelming documentation of Mr, Tur- 
ner's point. 


He adds, in substance, that “union offi- 
cers would not be so highly tempted to 
abuse members and thugs and racketeers 
would not find unions so attractive” if 
members “were free at any time simply 
to quit paying dues’”—page 139. 

I share in full measure Professor Pe- 
tro’s views. No amount of sophistry can 
erase the truth that those who work for 
their daily bread must have the right to 
belong or refrain from belonging to a 
union if they are to be really free. 

The recognition of this fundamental 
freedom does not impair any privilege 
rightly belonging to labor unions. Each 
union is left free to number among its 
dues-paying members all those it can in- 
duce by voluntary persuasion to join it. 
Surely, it is no injustice to require labor 
unions to obtain their members in the 
same way in which churches and all other 
voluntary associations secure theirs. 

When all is said, “yellow dog contracts” 
are simply not acceptable in a free coun- 
try, regardless of whether they are im- 
posed upon workers at the employer’s 
behest or the union’s demand. In either 
case, they rob the workers of a basic 
freedom—the right to make their own 
choice in a matter of crucial import to 
them. 

The proposal to repeal section 14(b) 
raises once again an ever-recurring and 
age-old issue—the issue of tyranny ver- 
sus freedom. 

I urge Senators to read and ponder a 
great poem—Rudyard Kipling’s The 
Old Issue before the Senate votes upon 
the question of repeal. 

In “The Old Issue,” Kipling tells us in 
eloquent and truthful words how freedom 
was bought for us by our fathers at great 
cost long ago, and how it will be lost by 
us unless we resist the unceasing at- 
tempts of government, which he calls the 
king, to take it from us bit by bit. I 
quote a few lines from this great poem: 


All we have of freedom, all we use or know, 

This our fathers bought us long and long ago. 

Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we 
draw, 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath 
the law. 

Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey- 
goose wing, 

Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from 
the king. 

So they bought us freedom, not at little cost, 

Wherefore must we watch the king, lest our 
gain be lost. 


Right-to-work laws enforce, and union 
shop agreements nullify, the ancient 
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right which Kipling calls leave to live by 
no man’s leave. One does not have 
“leave to live by no man’s leave” if he 
is compelled to pay a labor union for 
leave to earn his livelihood. 

During the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
speech, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for some questions? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio for questions 
or observations or statements, under the 
following conditions: First, that by so 
yielding I will not lose or impair in any 
way my right to the floor; second, that 
by so yielding I will not have any subse- 
quent remarks which I may make on this 
occasion be counted as a second speech 
on the pending motion under any rules 
of the Senate; and third, that such ques- 
tions and my answers thereto, and such 
observation and statements, may appear 
in the body of the Recorp immediately 
after my remarks. 

I make this last request solely for the 
purpose of preserving the continuity of 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am sure that the 
Senator from North Carolina undoubt- 
edly understands that I do not contem- 
plate making either a statement or fail- 
ing to place a question in order to deprive 
the Senator from North Carolina of his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I understand perfectly 
that the Senator from Ohio has no such 
purpose or intention. I made the unani- 
mous consent request to prevent any 
Senator from raising the point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With that under- 
standing, I should like to explore for a 
moment, by means of a few questions, the 
subject of individual rights vested in the 
members of a labor union. In pursuing 
those interrogatories, I wish to discuss 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
certain actions and decisions taken by 
the officers and members of a union, sub- 
sequently confirmed by the courts which, 
in my opinion, demonstrate to what ex- 
tent the member of a union becomes 
shackled, in certain circumstances, and 
is denied his individual liberties. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to have 
those questions put to me by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I have given a great 
deal of study to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the fundamental purpose of Congress in 
enacting that law was to secure to Amer- 
ican workers their right to be free, to 
join or not to join a union, their right 
to participate or to refrain from partici- 
pating in the concerted activities of a 
union. I am compelled to say that, in my 
honest judgement, the interpretation 
placed upon that act by the National La- 
bor Relations Board has, in many cases, 
totally defeated the obvious intention of 
Congress and has, to a very large extent, 
robbed the union member of his right to 
be a free American. 

I say this because he is not only com- 
pelled to pay dues where compulsory 
unionism prevails, but he is also placed 
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in the position where he does not dare 
“to get out of line,“ as Wallace Turner 
stated; and, furthermore, he is under 
subjection to the unions with respect to 
even his thoughts and his every act un- 
der union regulations which are utter- 
ly incompatible with the clear intent of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much. Is the 
Senator from North Carolina familiar 
with the several cases which I shall now 
identify: First, the case dealing with the 
right of members to pursue a course of 
action that would procure the decertifi- 
cation of a given union of its right to 
represent the members. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Second, the case in- 
volving the right of a worker to produce 
in accordance with his capacity and al- 
legedly in violation of limitations placed 
upon him by union regulations. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am familiar with those 
cases. The last case—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me proceed with 
the third case: That dealing with the 
right of a member of a union to cross 
a picket line in violation of regulations. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Four, the case in 
which the union held that a member had 
to attend a union meeting on a Sunday 
morning even though that meeting de- 
prived the member of his ability to go to 
church. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not sure that I am 
familiar with the last mentioned case, 
but I am familiar with the other cases 
to which the Senator has alluded. In 
fact, I expect to discuss them later in 
my remarks, provided I have sufficient 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator to give us his understand- 
ing of what impact those actions of the 
union had on the individual liberties of 
the members. 

Mr. ERVIN. Those decisions deprived 
them of the right to be free Americans, 
to put it succinctly. 

Section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act de- 
clares, in some of the plainest words to 
be found in any act of Congress, that em- 
ployees shall have the right to join or not 
to join a union; that they shall have a 
right to participate in concerted activi- 
ties or refrain from participating in con- 
certed activities. 

I do not know of any plainer language 
that could be found than is used in sec- 
tion 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act to secure 
those rights to all Americans as free- 
men. Section 8(b) (1) (A), which is in- 
cluded under the section which deals with 
unfair labor practices on the part of the 
union, declares in the simplest language 
which a draftsman could conjure up in 
his mind that a union shall not restrain 
or coerce any employee—it does not say 
any employee who is a union member or 
a nonunion member—but any employee 
in the exercise of his rights under sec- 
tion 7. 

Then there is a little proviso which 
states that this will not deprive the union 
of the power to adopt regulations about 
retaining or not retaining membership 
in the union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
seized on the little proviso and has used 
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it to defeat absolutely the rights of em- 
ployees as freemen. The Board has 
done it by handing down decisions such 
as those the Senator from Ohio has men- 
tioned, until the employees have been ab- 
solutely deprived not only of their rights 
as freemen, but also of the rights which 
the Taft-Hartley Act itself expressly 
gives them. 

Now let me go back to the cases to 
which I had referred. 

I have been in public life for some 
time, and it is difficult for me to be sur- 
prised by any demands of men who seek 
power; but I was quite surprised to re- 
ceive a circular issued by the American 
Federation of Labor-CIO which states 
that to compel people to pay dues to 
support unions is just as American as it 
is to compel people to pay taxes for the 
support of government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the original argument made about re- 
quiring a person to join a union after he 
was on the job for 30 days was that he 
would otherwise be a free rider, and if 
services are rendered which benefit him 
he ought to pay for those services? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is so. I expect to 
discuss that subject, but the investiga- 
tion of the McClellan committee into 
activities of some unions shows that such 
a person is not a free rider, but that he 
is taken for a ride by a union which he 
does not wish to join, by a driver in 
whose skill he has no confidence. So he 
is taken for a ride, instead of being a free 
rider, in many cases. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact, there- 
fore, that the member must abide by the 
decision of the union as to what is good 
or bad for him? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. In the 
first place he is drafted into a union, in 
many cases against his will, by a union 
shop agreement. In the second place, 
after he has been drafted into it he is 
virtually deprived of the freedom of 
thought. At least he is not allowed to 
express his thoughts and to be guided 
by his own action. 

In the case of Local 285, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, which was decided 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
on January 17, 1964, the National Labor 
Relations Board held that under the 
proviso of section 8(b)(1)(A) a union 
has the power to adopt a regulation tell- 
ing a man just exactly how much work 
he may be paid for doing. Therefore, it 
can place a limitation upon his produc- 
tion and can deny him the right to draw 
the money he earns for his extra work 
when it violates the union regulation, 
This is so regardless of how necessitous 
may be the conditions of that union 
member or how necessitous may be the 
condition of his family. He can not only 
be deprived of the right to receive com- 
pensation for his extra work when due, 
but can also be tried and fined by the 
union, 

A while ago I mentioned a statement 
contained in a circular which compared 
compulsory union dues to taxes paid by 
all Americans. I do not know of another 
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single voluntary association in the 
United States that has a right to punish 
aman for disobeying its regulations, just 
as the United States punishes a criminal 
for violating the criminal laws of the 
Nation. 

In the case to which I have alluded, the 
person was drafted into the union by the 
compulsory unionism agreement. Then, 
after he was drafted into the union, he 
was forbidden by the union regulations 
to do more than a certain amount of 
work, even to earn extra pay; and when 
he violated the union regulation he was 
fined by a board established as a court 
of the union itself—which, to my mind, 
is a violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter of the old common law, which holds 
that no one may be the judge in his own 
case. In other words, the union itself 
tries the man for producing more goods 
than the union regulation permits him 
to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the union has the 
right to fix a maximum that a worker 
may produce, does it not follow, ration- 
ally, that the union likewise has the 
right to fix a minimum? 

Mr. ERVIN. Oh, yes. If the power 
exists, the power can be exercised either 
way. The National Labor Relations 
Board has held that the power to limit 
the amount that a man may produce 
does exist. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to enact a 
law imposing upon a worker a minimum 
of production? I have not thought out 
the question, but I should like to hear 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
has to say, with his wide knowledge of 
constitutional law. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the compliment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. Ihave spent 
a great deal of time studying law. How- 
ever, I regret to say that a large part 
of what I learned has been reversed, and 
I have been left more or less in a state 
of ignorance on that subject. When the 
Founding Fathers wrote into the fifth 
amendment the provision that no man 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law by the 
Federal Government, they wrote into the 
Constitution the guarantee that a man 
shall have the right, even against the 
Congress, to better his condition in life 
by working in the occupation that he 
wished to pursue, and to do as much in 
that occupation as would enable him to 
accumulate property. 

Undoubtedly that was the intent of the 
Founding Fathers when they adopted 
the fifth amendment and wrote the due 
process clause into it, providing that no 
man shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 

I believe that such a law would not 
only deprive a man of his liberty, but 
also of his right to accumulate property. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 
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Mr. ERVIN. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact, then, 
that the unions are exercising a power 
which at least doubtfully resides in the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would certainly say 
that the unions, in many respects, under 
the decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, have been judged to have 
more power than the United States 
possesses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator, if he will 
yield further, what his recollection is of 
the discussion that we had several years 
ago in connection with the enactment of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, dealing with 
a bill of rights for members of a union, 
which delineated the fact that there shall 
be a prohibition on the powers of unions 
involving certain inalienable rights of 
workers in the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. As long as I retain my 
mental faculties and my power of recol- 
lection, I will treasure in my memory the 
great speech which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] delivered in 
favor of inserting in that bill a bill of 
rights for those who labor. 

We wrote that into the bill with the 
aid of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAuscHE], who spoke in a masterly fash- 
ion on that occasion for freedom. 

The Senate originally wrote that pro- 
vision into the bill. Subsequently, cer- 
tain modifications were made to attempt 
to water it down. But in a recent deci- 
sion, the title of which I do not now re- 
call, the National Labor Relations Board 
handed down a ruling which seems to me 
to negate even that bill of rights that 
Congress granted, by holding that the 
union, in adopting regulations can negate 
those rights. 

This is another illustration of what 
I said before. Congress tries to do some- 
thing to secure basic rights for those who 
work, and then the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, by its decisions, in all too 
many cases, negates action taken by the 
Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pursuing this partic- 
ular case further, what would be the 
situation under the existing rule of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts if a worker, knowing that he has 
a featherbedding job, decides that his 
conscience will not allow him to abide by 
it and wishes to produce more than the 
featherbedding will allow? 

Mr. ERVIN. He can be punished by 
fine if he does not sleep in his feather- 
bedding job, but on the contrary does 
constructive work. He actually can be 
fined by his union by not taking it easy 
in his featherbedding job. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would like to hear 
the views of the Senator from North 
Carolina dealing with the rights of a 
member of a union, after it is once made 
known that the union can adopt regula- 
tions imposing a penalty on the mem- 
bers, if he appeals to the National Labor 
Relations Board to have the union of 
which he is a member decertified because 
of his conviction that it is not properly 
representing him. 

Mr. ERVIN. There are two kinds of 
petitions which the Taft-Hartley Act 
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declares that the members of the union 
can file. One of these petitions is what 
is known as a decertification petition. 
That is provided for by section 9(c) (1) 
(A) Gi) under which any employee or 
any group of employees may file a de- 
certification petition. This is a petition 
calling for a determination as to whether 
a union which has once been established 
as the bargaining agent in their bargain- 
ing unit still represents a majority of the 
employees in that unit. The Congress 
said that an employee or a group of em- 
ployees can file such a decertification 
petition. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
thereafter adopted a regulation which 
amends and to a large extent nullifies 
the words of the act of Congress. Al- 
though Congress provided that a single 
employee may file a petition, under their 
regulation they will not recognize the 
petition if it is filed by less than 30 per- 
3 of the employees in the bargaining 
unit. 

With respect to deauthorization peti- 
tions, the National Labor Relations Board 
held in the case of Tawas Tube Products, 
which was handed down February 15, 
1965, and again in the case of Richard C. 
Price, which was handed down August 25, 
1985, that a union may fine a member 
and, in addition to the fine, also suspend 
his right to attend union meetings or to 
participate in activities of the union if he 
exercises a right which Congress gave 
him to file a decertification petition ask- 
ing that an election be had to ascertain, 
in conformity with the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, whether that union still 
represents a majority of the employees of 
the particular bargaining unit. In other 
words, the purpose of Congress is 
thwarted by the regulation which pro- 
vides that the Board shall not entertain 
such a petition unless it is signed by 30 
percent of the union members who are 
in the bargaining unit. Furthermore, if 
the employees do exercise the right given 
them by an act of Congress, in the plain- 
est language possible, they can be pun- 
ished or fined by the union for exercising 
a right given them by law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not that mean 
that when an individual, honestly believ- 
ing that his rights are being violated, at- 
tempts to procure a remedy for that 
violation, the union is vested with the 
power to punish the member? 

Mr. ERVIN. It means, in the plainest 
language, that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has repealed, nullified, and 
thrown out the window an act of Con- 
gress; and Congress does not seem to 
have enough spunk or backbone to resent 
it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
North Carolina was a judge for how 
long? 

Mr. ERVIN. I judged my fellow 
travelers, to the tomb—in the words of 
Walter Malone—for a total of 15 years, 
in three different judicial capacities: 2 
years as a judge of the county criminal 
court, 7 years as a judge of the State 
superior court, and a little more than 6 
years as a member of the supreme court 
of my State. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I do not know whether 
the Senator from North Carolina 
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knows—and I ask him the question—that 
I was a judge for 10 years. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I am aware of the 
very distinguished service which the able 
Senator from Ohio had on the bench, 
and also as a member of the bar prior to 
his elevation to the bench. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from North Carolina know of any in- 
stance, decision or law in which a citizen, 
believing he has the right to sue an- 
other, can be penalized for bringing such 
a suit, except that he is required to pay 
the costs that are incident to the suit 
if he loses it? 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. So far as I know, there 
is no law in existence under which a man 
can be punished by fine for attempting 
to exercise a legal right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not searched 
the question, but I am quite positive that 
the right to assert one’s concept of what 
his obligations, duties, and rights are 
does not give any court the power to fine 
him if he does not succeed in his suit. 

Mr. ERVIN. None whatever that I am 
aware of. But as to the decertification 
petition, there is a different state of af- 
fairs. Congress provided that from time 
to time the employees in a factory which 
has been unionized should have a right 
to hold an election to determine whether 
they still want to be represented by that 
union. Congress has said that a single 
employee can file a petition asking for 
such an election, and that when such a 
petition is filed, there can be such an 
election, conducted under the auspices of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
That is what Congress provided with 
respect to decertification petitions. 

But what does the National Labor 
Relations Board say in its interpretation 
of the law enacted by Congress? The 
Board says, first, that one cannot do it, 
or that a group cannot do it; that the 
Board will not recognize a petition at all 
unless 30 percent of the members in a 
bargaining unit sign the petition. Then 
the Board says that if a union member 
signs a petition to find out whether the 
majority still wants to be represented 
by that union, the union can punish him 
by fine and by his suspension from union 
membership. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not that mean 
that if the law of the land is that a per- 
son who brings an action and fails in it 
cannot be penalized, but that the union 
has the power to penalize a member if 
he asserts his rights, the union has 
greater power than the law now gives to 
the individual? 

Mr. ERVIN. There is no doubt about 
it. Congress could not enact a law to 
penalize a person for exercising a legal 
right to call for an election when the law 
authorizes an election, or a legal right 
to vote in an election, or a legal right to 
select a candidate of his choice; but 
under this rule the union has power 
superior to Congress, and it can abso- 
lutely punish a man in a way that is 
analogous to criminal punishment if he 
dares to exercise a right given him by 
the Congress which sits in this Capitol in 
what is supposed to be a free country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that it is 
one step removed from putting a person 
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in jail for asserting what he believes to be 
his honest rights? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true, except that 
instead of being put in jail, he can be 
fined. Not only can the union do that, 
but it can ostracize him for all union 
activities except that of paying dues. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Moving to the third 
case, the picket line case—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me go back to 
another case. Section 9(e)(1) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act authorizes 30 percent 
or more of the employees in a bargain- 
ing unit to file what is called a deauthor- 
ization petition, by which they ask that 
the employees in that bargaining unit 
vote on the question of whether they 
want a union to have power to make a 
union shop agreement. Congress gave 
that power to 30 percent or more in about 
the plainest English to be found in any 
of the Federal statutes. 

Yet under the holding of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the Richard E. 
Price case, to which I alluded a moment 
ago, the National Labor Relations Board 
adjudged that a union may punish a 
union member by fine for exercising his 
legal right to file a deauthorization 
petition. 

In other words, there is a union shop 
agreement that drafts people into mem- 
bership; and when it is desired to have 
the people who are drafted into member- 
ship vote as Congress said they could vote 
on the question whether they want a 
union shop agreement, the union can 
punish those members by fine in a way 
that is analogous to the way in which 
the Federal Government punishes a per- 
son for violation of a criminal law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for that supplemen- 
tation. 

Now I should like to discuss the third 
case; that is, the right to adopt regula- 
tions prohibiting certain activities. I 
should like to ask the Senator for his 
views on that point, insofar as such ac- 
tion invades the individual rights of the 
citizen and is separated from the original 
purpose of merely wanting to charge a 
member of a union for the services which 
the union renders him. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am glad 
to have the Senator from Ohio direct 
the attention of the Senate to this mat- 
ter. 

To my mind, this is a situation in which 
the National Labor Relations Board 
holds, and the courts hold in following 
their rulings, that the unions have more 
power than does either a State govern- 
ment or the Federal Government. 

The courts have ruled on many occa- 
sions, and rightly so, that people have 
a right of freedom of speech. Some 
judges go so far as to say that it is an 
absolute right. The courts have also 
held that people have a right to picket 
as a part of the exercise of their free- 
dom of speech. The courts have held 
that people have a right to associate 
with others to accomplish a lawful pur- 
pose. Yet, we find that the National La- 
bor Relations Board held in the case of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Com- 
pany that a union may fine a member for 
not attending a union meeting and for 
not performing picket duty. 
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The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held in many cases that I 
have a right to go out and picket for any 
cause I wish. If I do not resort to vio- 
lence, I can picket against others who 
are picketing, if I disagree with them. 
Such counterpicketing occurred outside 
the White House on several occasions 
during the past year. 

That is a right that the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirms that people 
have under the first amendment to our 
Constitution. Yet, the National Labor 
Relations Board held in this case that 
notwithstanding the fact that a man's 
views were totally inconsistent with 
those who were picketing for the union, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
man might think that the strike was a 
wrongful strike and was wholly unjusti- 
fied, he can be punished by the union in 
a way analogous to the way in which the 
Federal and State Governments punish a 
criminal, and that is by fine. If he does 
not go out against his will and perform 
picket duty in behalf of some cause in 
which he does not believe, then he may 
be fined. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would it follow then, 
in the New York strike about which we 
have heard so much, that if a group of 
union members said: “This strike is 
wrong. We have no right to paralyze the 
movement and the economy of the many 
people and businesses in New York. It 
is morally wrong. It is not helpful to the 
union or to the Nation, and therefore we 
will not picket,” that the union under the 
present rules and the present decisions 
would have the power to fine that man? 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune case, the union would un- 
doubtedly have such power. That is the 
reason why I say that the interpretation 
placed on the law by the National Labor 
Relations Board—and I regret to say, in 
at least one case, by the court—allows 
the union to deny a man a right which 
the Fedcral Government could not deny 
him under the provisions of the first 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
situation if certain union members, while 
the New York transit strike was in prog- 
ress, feeling that the union leaders were 
not serving the best interests of labor, 
decided to file a petition to deauthorize 
or decertify the union, and the union 
then imposed a fine on them? 

Mr. ERVIN. Under these decisions, 
until they are overruled, a union would 
be acting perfectly within its rights in so 
doing. These decisions give the unions 
more power than the United States is 
given under the Constitution. 

I regret to say that the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, in the Allis-Chalmers Company 
case, which was handed down on Sep- 
tember 13, 1965, held that a union may 
fine members for crossing picket lines 
during a strike called by the union. 

In other words, if a man belongs to a 
union and needs food, medicine, or cloth- 
ing for his family, and dares to cross a 
picket line in order to work, he can be 
fined by the union for so doing in a way 
analogous to the way in which the Fed- 
eral and State Governments punish a 
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criminal for the violation of a law, and 
that is by means of a fine. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the basis of the 
decisions which we have discussed thus 
far, if a group of members of the New 
York Transit Union, during the brazen 
defiance of the court’s order and the 
paralysis of the economy and the free- 
dom of movement of practically 10 mil- 
lion people, decided to disregard the order 
of the union and said: We want to go 
back to work,” and if they filed a petition 
to decertify, under the decisions, would 
they be subject to whatever penalties the 
union decided to impose upon them? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would become 
of justice and the rights of the individual 
union members if that union has greater 
power than does the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. ERVIN. They would have no 
rights that they could assert. The reason 
given for this ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board in several of the 
decisions is very strange. The Board 
says that if a union member is permitted 
to exercise his legal right to file a de- 
certification petition, he places in jeop- 
ardy the power of the union to continue 
to be his agent and the agent of the other 
people who work in the plant and he 
thus threatens a destruction of the un- 
ion. The Board holds, therefore, that the 
union’s right to demand continued alle- 
giance from those who seek to decertify it 
is such that the rights of the individual 
employees must be destroyed in those 
circumstances. 

I have mentioned in my previous re- 
marks that under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, authorizing the union 
which is chosen by a majority vote to be 
the agent both of the majority of the 
workers, who voted for them, and also 
the minority, who did not vote for it, the 
minority are denied the right to partici- 
pate in the making of a contract which 
affects their livelihood. The act allows 
the union to act as agent for those work- 
ers who are not willing for the union to 
be their agent. 

If any one of the 190 million citizens 
in the United States should appoint an 
agent, he could revoke the authority of 
that agent at any time he saw fit to do 
so. Yet, as a result of these decisions 
respecting a decertification petition, a 
man can be punished if he suggests dis- 
charging his agent by filing a decertifi- 
cation petition. The effect is that those 
who vote for a union and those who vote 
against it cannot escape from the union, 
and they cannot even have the privilege 
of holding an election. That is so be- 
cause for some strange reason they do 
not have the right to question the power 
of a union to continue to exist in the 
plant, or to be their bargaining agent. 

That is a peculiar situation. It is 
peculiar indeed that men do not have 
the right to discharge an agent—in this 
case a union—once they have established 
it as their agent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The question I am 
about to ask is rather elementary. How- 
ever, it is a fundamental question. Is it 
not a fact that when the framers of our 
Constitution drafted that document they 
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had in mind protecting the individual 
liberties of the people within our country, 
and therefore, although the body of the 
Constitution had some language which 
gave protection to the individual, they 
felt that that was not adequate, and re- 
quired the adoption of the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. ERVIN. They adopted the Bill 
of Rights in order to do something that 
was done for the first time in human 
history; namely, to protect the indi- 
vidual in the exercise of his basic rights 
against the Government itself. That is 
the reason why the founders adopted the 
Bill of Rights. We have a strange sys- 
tem indeed in the United States today, 
which exists nowhere else except in the 
field of unionism. 

There is a basic right which a man 
can claim against the Government of 
the United States, such as the right to 
picket, the right of freedom of speech, 
or the right to work or not to work; but 
those same persons, if they happen to be 
union members, are denied the same 
rights against a union which, under com- 
pulsory unionism, drafts them into mem- 
bership against their will. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the summary of the whole 
subject is that in certain instances that 
have been discussed the union has 
greater power than the Government it- 
self. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. There is no question 
about it under these decisions. One of 
the greatest legal authorities, one of the 
greatest students of law that the North 
American Continent ever produced, 
Dean Pound, said that under the system 
that prevails in the United States today 
a union may be likened unto a king, in 
that it has as much power as a king had 
in the days of absolute monarchies. 

i These decisions indicate that to be the 
act. 

Mr. President, I was astounded that 
such decisions could be handed down 
when they were handed down. I am 
astounded by the fact that Congress sits 
supinely by and sees an agency created 
by Congress nullify the acts of Congress. 
This indicates the great political power 
which the unions have in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now, the Senator 
indicated 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the 
agent, the creature, has become more 
powerful than the creator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has in- 
dicated that he is not familiar with the 
case discussed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and myself, in 
which a union fined a woman member 
because on a Sunday morning, in viola- 
tion of the rules, she went to church in- 
stead of attending a union meeting. The 
Senator is not familiar with that? 

Mr. ERVIN. That would indicate that 
the Good Lord is like the Government: 
He is going to have to take a back seat 
on these matters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not familiar with 
the case, but if it holds that, it would in- 
dicate that the Lord must also yield, as 
the Government does, and as does the 
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poor individual American who is sup- 
posed to live in a free country. 

I might add as a part of the colloquy 
with the Senator from Ohio that I have 
copies of the decisions to which I have 
alluded, and if this debate continues 
long enough to afford me the time to do 
so, I shall read them to the Senate, be- 
cause I am certain that many other 
Senators would be as shocked by them as 
I was when I first read them. 

I repeat that no amount of sophistry 
can erase the truth that those who work 
for their daily bread must have the right 
to belong or refrain from belonging to a 
union, if they are to be really free. 

Mr. LAUSCHE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
for a question with the understanding 
that by so doing it will not impair any of 
my rights to the floor and with the fur- 
ther understanding that any remarks I 
may make following the questions will 
not be counted as a second speech on the 
motion now pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questions I now ask be 
appended to the dialog the Senator from 
North Carolina and I previously had? 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Earlier in the dialog 
the discussion revolved about fines made 
against union members by a union, first 
for crossing picket lines; second, for ob- 
jecting to attempts for certification of 
the union; third, for exceeding the quota 
fixed by the union. 

Earlier in the day I made mention to 
the Senator from North Carolina about 
a union member in Wisconsin who was 
fined by the union for her failure to at- 
tend a union meeting when she felt her 
primary obligation was to go to church 
on a Sunday morning. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether, since our dia- 
log earlier, there has come to him infor- 
mation dealing with that particular case. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have been supplied by 
my good friend from Ohio with a copy 
of a United Press dispatch which ap- 
peared in the Lima, Ohio, News for 
May 5, 1962, and which is headlined as 
follows: 

[From the Lima (Ohio) News, May 5, 1962] 
Court FINES WOMAN FoR GOING TO CHURCH, 
MiīssıNG UNION MEETS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Mrs. Mary Ellen Ben- 
son said Friday she wanted to find “some- 
one who cares” about her right to worship 
instead of attend union meetings on Sun- 
day mornings. 

“I thought the Constitution gave us the 
right of freedom of worship,” she said. “I 
just wish I could find someone who cares, 
who is willing to stand up and be counted in 
this.” 

Mrs. Benson paid $10.40 in county court 
Thursday for going to church instead of un- 
ion meetings. 

In a pretrial hearing, Judge Robert Miech 
decreed she must pay a $5 fine to the union 
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and $5.40 in court costs for admittedly not 
complying with union bylaws that provided 
any member that misses three of five meet- 
ings be fined. The union brought suit 
against Mrs. Benson when she balked at pay- 
ing the fine. 

“The union meetings come on Sunday 
morning exactly at my church time,” she 
said. I've told them (the union) over and 
over again that I will never go to their meet- 
ings as long as they are on Sunday,” she 
said. 


“And I still won't.“ 

Judge Miech said her reason for missing 
the meetings was praiseworthy. But he said 
past court decisions, made it clear that the 
United Papermakers & Paperworkers Local 
356 had the power to assess the fines. 


This would indicate to me that al- 
though Congress is forbidden by the first 
amendment to pass a law to keep any- 
body from going to church on Sunday 
morning, the unions now have the power 
to accomplish that result by a union 
regulation. 

It is a perfect illustration of how ab- 
surd we have become in respect to certain 
aspects of union activities. It indicates 
that Roscoe Pound may have been right 
when he said, in substance, that unions 
have been granted special privileges sim- 
ilar to those once enjoyed by kings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in this 
instance? This lady had decided she 
would consider it more important as far 
as she is concerned to go to church on 
Sunday morning than attend the meet- 
ing of the union at a time when the 
church services were held. She was told 
that under the union regulations she had 
to forgo going to church and attend the 
union meeting. 

Mr. ERVIN. She was told by the un- 
ion bylaws that she had to refrain from 
worshiping Almighty God according to 
the dictates of her conscience on Sunday 
morning in order to attend a union 
meeting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
opinion of the Senator on the validity 
of an act passed by Congress which con- 
templated the achievement of a certain 
economic goal and provided that church 
attendance which interfered with the 
achievement of that economic goal was 
not valid? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be absolutely 
unconstitutional under the provision of 
the first amendment which says that 
Congress shall make no law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While Congress would 
not have the right to impose that fine, 
the union does have it according to that 
decision rendered by the court. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
The woman paid $10.40 as a fine because 
she saw fit to go and worship Almighty 
God on Sunday morning instead of at- 
tending a meeting of the local union 
held at the same time. 

That is one of the reasons why I am 
standing on the floor of the Senate and 
fighting for freedom for Americans. Ido 
not believe that people ought to be 
drafted into organizations which can 
deny them the privilege of worshiping 
Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their conscience, especially on the 
Sabbath Day, the day set aside for such 
worship. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I am deeply im- 
pressed by this lady who said: 

I want to find someone who cares about 
my right to worship instead of attending 
union meetings on Sunday mornings. 


Will Congress be caring for rights of 
this type in the event of the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the lady could 
find some people who would answer her 
prayer. She would find people who care 
if she would look upon some of us who 
are standing on the floor of the Senate 
against great odds demanding that 
Americans be free to worship Almighty 
God on the Sabbath Day, any and all 
regulations of unions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If section 14(b) is re- 
pealed will her position, which already 
has been shown to be helpless, be im- 
proved or weakened? 

Mr. ERVIN. If section 14(b) is re- 
pealed every person in the United States, 
in all 50 of the States, who is compelled 
in the words of Genesis to eat bread in 
the sweat of his face, can be denied by 
union regulation the right to worship 
Almighty God on the Sabbath Day if the 
union sees fit to require him to attend a 
union meeting conducted at the same 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish the Senator 
from North Carolina would make com- 
ment on this statement. This is Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Benson speaking: 

The union meetings come on Sunday 
morning exactly at my church time. I've 
told them (the union) over and over again 
that I will never go to their meetings as long 
as they are on Sunday. 


What is the comment of the Senator 
about the purity, morality, and the good- 
ness of that statement and the sugges- 
tion of going to church, and finding one’s 
self incapable of doing so without paying 
a fine to a union, and that she cannot 
enjoy the sacred right of attending 
church. 

Mr. ERVIN. My good friend from 
Ohio will recall on one occasion the 
Master said, in effect, render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God's. 

In this instance she was required to 
render unto Caesar things belonging to 
God. Instead of being permitted to ren- 
der homage to God she was required to 
pay tribute to the union on the Sabbath 
Day by attending a union meeting at the 
time she wished to attend church. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It sounds unbeliev- 
able to me that in our system of govern- 
ment, where individual liberty is sup- 
posed to be the torch of dignity and de- 
cency, that Congress can countenance 
this indefensible situation. 

I am ashamed to think that we can tell 
the world that we allow a condition of 
this type to exist. 

Mr. ERVIN. There are some other 
strange things happening in this area of 
our national life, and even stranger 
things will occur if compulsory unionism 
is established in all 50 States. 

I hold in my hand an instruction sheet 
apparently issued by the AFL-CIO to its 
members to tell them what arguments 
they must make in urging repeal of sec- 
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tion 14(b). I read this question and 
answer from it: 

But isn’t it un-American to force a worker 
to join a union if he doesn’t want to? 

The answer is: It isn’t any more un-Amer- 
ican than taxes. A homeowner may be op- 
posed to a plan to build a new firehouse in 
town. But if he is outvoted, he still has to 
pay his share of the cost in taxes. 


This is a claim on the part of unionism 
that it has the same power as the Gov- 
ernment to levy taxes. In other words, 
unionism claims the power to make every 
worker choose between paying taxes in 
the form of union dues or being denied 
the privilege of eating his bread in the 
sweat of his face. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for answering my questions. 

Mr. ERVIN. During the course of my 
remarks, I stated that those who advocate 
compulsory unionism apparently act 
upon the assumption that all unions are 
good unions, and no unions are bad 
unions. 

I am glad to be able to say that the 
overwhelming majority of unions are 
good unions. However, I am compelled 
to say, as a result of 2 years’ service on 
the McClellan committee, that some of 
the biggest unions in the United States 
cannot be rightly called good unions. I 
do not mean to infer by that statement 
that the rank-and-file members of those 
unions are not good men. The rank-and- 
file members are victimized by tyranni- 
cal leaders acting under compulsory 
unionism. They become members of 
those unions and then must remain as 
members of those unions in order to 
be permitted to earn their daily bread 
for themselves and their families in the 
vocations which they are capable of 
performing. 

What I mean by characterizing some 
unions as bad unions is the fact that, as 
I have heretofore stated, it was shown 
by the investigations made by members 
of the McClellan committee, that more 
than 20 unions representing several mil- 
lions of supposedly free American men 
and women were dominated and con- 
trolled by union officers who were, in 
many instances, denying their members 
the right to cast free ballots and to have 
those ballots counted as cast. 

There were union leaders who were 
using their power as union officers to 
shake down employers and practice ex- 
tortion—leaders who had served prison 
sentences for armed robbery, arson, 
burglary, or other infamous crimes be- 
fore holding union office, and who had 
embezzled for their own use, or for the 
use of their cronies, literally hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of union funds 
which they had a fiduciary duty to pro- 
tect. 

I have always believed that the most 
precious value of civilization is freedom. 
It was for this reason that I stated a 
while ago, in referring to my service on 
the McClellan committee, that I had had 
a melancholy experience when I discov- 
ered that acts were current in America 
which were unbelievable. Some of those 
acts were being perpetrated by men who 
had acquired power as union officers; 
other acts were being committed or tol- 
erated by law enforcement officers who 
had been corrupted by corrupt leaders 
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of some of the unions which we had in- 
vestigated. 

At first, I could not believe the testi- 
mony. It indicated, however, how union 
democratic principles set out in their 
constitutions and bylaws were ignored 
and nullified by the very leaders whose 
duty it was to enforce them. 

We discovered that one of the largest 
unions in the United States, the Op- 
erating Engineers, were actually engaged 
in practices under which more than 50 
percent of all the dues-paying members 
were being denied the right to cast their 
votes in any election in the locals of that 
union. 

We discovered in one case that in a 
local union in Philadelphia there had 
been an election for the officers of the 
local, that there had been two opposing 
slates of candidates, and that after their 
victory, the winning slate would not per- 
mit those on the losing slate to pay their 
union dues. In consequence, of course, 
they were denied their union cards and, 
being under a union shop agreement, 
they lost their jobs. 

We discovered that in one case, a local 
of the Teamsters Union in Kansas City 
protested to the president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
against what was called a sweetheart 
contract, which had been entered into 
on their behalf with an employer, and 
that they were punished for their pro- 
tests by tyrannical action on the part of 
the president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters; namely, they had 
their membership in the Teamsters 
Union transferred from the Kansas City 
local to the Teamsters local in Detroit, 
Mich., hundreds of miles away. 

After passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, which would never have been placed 
upon the statute books had it not been 
for the irregularities revealed by the in- 
vestigation of the McClellan committee, 
I received scores and scores of letters 
from my constituents who drove trucks 
and who happened to be—in some cases 
willingly and in other cases by reason of 
compulsion—members of the Teamsters 
Union. They wrote me that although 
they resided in Charlotte, N.C., they were 
required to hold membership in the 
Teamsters Union in the Chicago local, 
and, therefore, that it was physically im- 
possible by reason of the great distance 
between Charlotte, N.C., and Chicago, III., 
to attend any meetings of the Chicago 
local and, consequently, to have any 
voice in the affairs conducted by the 
Ai id Union, supposedly in their be- 

alf. 

Mr. President, in the course of my re- 
marks, I mentioned an interview which 
the president of the AFL-CIO, Mr. 
George Meany, gave to a reporter for the 
New York Times a few months after the 
McClellan committee began its investi- 
gations. 

I have a high respect for Mr. George 
Meany. I am compelled to admit, how- 
ever, that, like so many in high positions, 
he desires more power than he now has. 

One of the strange phenomena about 
human nature is that the more power we 
have, the more power we seek. 

When I spoke some time ago about Mr. 
Meany’s comments, I did not quote the 
entire interview contained in the New 
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York Times of November 2, 1957, I quoted 
only that portion which was most rele- 
vant to my observations concerning what 
the McClellan investigation had revealed. 

In order to make it clear that I am 
not lifting anything out of context, I 
desire at this time to read the interview 
in full. It is headlined, “Meany Is 
Shocked by Rackets’ Scope.” 

It contains a smaller headline, “As- 
serts Labor Will Clean Up—Favors Some 
Corrective Law, If Not Antiunion.” 

The body of the interview reads as 
follows: 


George Meany acknowledged today that the 
dimensions of corruption in the labor move- 
ment had shocked him. 

The president of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations declared that the united labor move- 
ment would cleanse itself, not because of 
any law, but because that would be the only 
way unions could serve their membership. 

Mr, Meany spoke to a convention of the 
federation’s Industrial Union Department, 
headed by Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers. 

He uttered a rhetorical threat to quit as 
president if the federation blinked at his 
constitution to favor any corruptly led un- 
ions. 

CURB ON CORRUPTION SOUGHT 


Mr. Meany said labor was willing to ac- 
cept reasonable corrective legislation from 
Congress to protect workers against larceny, 
thievery and embezzlement, But, he said, 
the “trade union movement is going to rally 
as one man“ to fight against any move to 
“fasten antiunion legislation on us, in the 
guise of eliminating corruption.” 

Without naming the leaders of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Mr. 
Meany scolded them for a quarter-hour 
or more. 

When the AFL and the CIO merged near- 
ly 2 years ago, he said, the concern of la- 
bor leaders about corruption was written 
into the constitution. 

“We thought we knew a few things about 
trade union corruption,” he said, “but we 
didn’t know the half of it, one-tenth of it, 
or the one-hundredth part of it. 

“We didn’t know, for instance, that we 
had unions where a criminal record was al- 
most a prerequisite to holding office under 
the national union 

“We didn’t know that we had top trade 
union leaders who made it a practice to 
secretly borrow the funds of their union. 

“We didn’t know that there were top trade 
union leaders who used the funds for phony 
real estate deals in which the victims of the 
fraud were their own members. 

“And we didn’t know that there were trade 
union leaders who charged to the union 
treasury such items as speedboats, perfume, 
silk stockings, brassieres, color TV, refrigera- 
tors, and everything else under the sun.” 

Mr. Meany asserted that “some of these 
things are still going on.” As an example, 
he cited what he called the exploitation of 
Puerto Rican workers in New York by em- 
ployers acting in collusion with certain un- 
ions. 

“What a shocking thing it is,” he said, 
“to get a report from the Puerto Rican la- 
bor office in New York City that the Puerto 
Rican immigrants are going to the unem- 
ployment desk in that department asking to 
be referred to jobs where there are no un- 
ions.” 

He said that efforts of the last 7 months 
to correct these conditions among the Puerto 
Rican workers had not achieved much, 

“Of course,” he remarked, “you can’t get 
much cooperation from a national union the 
officers of which are practicing the same sort 
of larceny on a national scale as is being 
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practiced by their so-called local representa- 
tives on a local scale.” 


I digress for a moment to comment on 
what the investigation by the McClellan 
Committee revealed, with reference to 
Puerto Ricans, many of whom had ar- 
rived in the United States from Puerto 
Rico unable to speak the English lan- 
guage or to defend themselves. 

The evidence showed that one of the 
unions of the United States; namely, the 
Teamsters, issued certain paper charters 
to underworld characters in New York 
City. A paper charter is a charter which 
is issued to a man for a local union which 
has no members. What did these rack- 
eteers of the underworld in New York 
City do with these paper charters, issued 
to them by the biggest union in the 
United States, at the request of James R. 
Hoffa, according to the testimony? They 
went to American employers who were 
manufacturing on the narrowest of mar- 
gins and who were trembling on the 
verge of insolvency, but who, neverthe- 
less, were furnishing employment to cer- 
tain Puerto Ricans, which enabled those 
Puerto Ricans to keep body and soul 
together. 

Those marginal employers were paying 
to Puerto Ricans in many instances the 
minimum wage required by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. The rack- 
eteers went to these marginal employers, 
operating as they were on the verge of 
insolvency, and told them that they were 
going to organize their employees. The 
racketeers said to the employers, “We 
are going to organize them either the 
easy way for you or, if necessary, the 
hard way for you.” 

Being marginal employers, operating 
on the verge of insolvency, the employers 
asked the racketeers, What do you mean 
by organizing my employees the easy 
way, and what do you mean by organiz- 
ing them the hard way?” The racketeers 
replied, “When we organize the em- 
ployees the easy way, we do it under a 
contract with the employer whereby the 
employer makes them all members of the 
union without consultation with them, 
and they pay us out of their wages the 
sums of money necessary to pay the 
union initiation fees and the dues.” 

Racketeers further explained that 
when they organized unions the hard 
way, they resorted to whatever steps 
might be necessary, such as intimidation 
or violence, in order to coerce the em- 
ployees into accepting membership into 
ee union whose paper charters they 

eld. 

The natural thing occurred, consider- 
ing the economic plight in which these 
employers of the Puerto Ricans found 
themselves. They entered into what we 
call sweetheart contracts with the rack- 
eteers. They made all of their employ- 
ees members of what had been paper 
locals by deducting from their minimum 
wage the initiation fees and dues re- 
quired by the racketeers. 

As a result of being unionized in this 
easy way, the Puerto Ricans actually had 
their wages reduced. 

It was not surprising that they did 
what Mr. Meany declared in the inter- 
view in the New York Times they did. 
They went to employment offices and 
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asked to be given jobs in places where 
there were no unions. 

And yet, Mr. President, if Congress re- 
peals section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, it will extend the evils of compul- 
sory unionism in all areas of the United 
States. It will say to the Teamsters 
Union, “You have a right to demand 
union shop agreements in the 19 States 
that believe in the liberty of the individ- 
ual to exercise his own sovereignty and 
make for himself the decision whether 
he wishes to belong to a union or refrain 
from belonging to a union, and whether 
he wishes to pay union dues or to refrain 
from paying union dues.” 

The Teamsters Union has been ex- 
pelled from membership in the AFL- 
CIO for the reasons Mr. Meany set out 
in such eloquent language in his New 
York interview; that is, for having offi- 
cers who were corrupt. 

If some unions in this country are too 
corrupt in the estimation of the AFL- 
CIO to be allowed to be affiliated with 
it, it seems to me that those unions are 
unfit to have compulsory unionism in 
every State in which they may operate. 

I do not believe that free Americans 
ought to be condemned to compulsory 
membership in unions which the AFL- 
CIO declares are unfit by reason of their 
corrupt leadership to be affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the able and distinguished Senator 
from California for a question. 

Mr. MURPHY. I ask the Senator 
whether during his experience on the 
McClellan committee, if they ever came 
across the records of the experience that 
we had in my former industry in Holly- 
wood. Two men from Chicago were giv- 
en a contract, not to take over the mo- 
tion picture industry, but they were given 
a contract, without any discussion on the 
part of the membership of the unions 
already in existence and already in the 
AFL-CIO, to take control of the entire 
entertainment industry. Both those 
men, the famous Brown and Bioff, had 
shocking records. This was one of the 
most frightful experiences of the type 
thing the Senator is discussing. 

I was wondering if that had been made 
a part of the record during his experi- 
ence on the McClellan committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. In reply to my good 
friend the Senator from California, I 
do not recall that that was revealed to 
the committee. We did have several 
revelations made in other instances 
somewhat similar to the situation de- 
scribed by the Senator. 

I wish to discuss the arguments made 
for compulsory unionism. Before I do 
so, however, I wish to say that if any 
Senator thinks I am overdrawing the 
picture of what was revealed by the in- 
vestigations of the McClellan commit- 
tee, I commend to him the reading of 
any one of four books. 

One of these books is written by Syl- 
vester Petro. It deals with and analyzes 
relevations before the McClellan com- 
mittee which were made down to the 
date of the publication of the book, which 
date was approximately 1 year before 
the investigations ended. 
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The book by Sylvester Petro is en- 
titled “Power Unlimited—The Corrup- 
tion of Union Leadership.” 

Professor Petro brought to the writing 
of this book one of the most brilliant 
minds of America, a complete under- 
standing of the problems which arise in 
the labor and management field, and a 
complete understanding of the labor law. 
He was then and now is professor of labor 
law at the New York University School 
of Law. 

Every American who loves this country 
and who believes that freedom should be 
preserved in this country ought to read 
this book. 

Mr. President, another book which dis- 
cusses in detail what was revealed by the 
investigations conducted by the McClel- 
lan committee, was written by the coun- 
sel of that committee, ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, who is now the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from the great State of New 
York. He gave his book the title, The 
Enemy Within.” This is a most fitting 
title, because the revelations in the Mc- 
Clellan committee disclosed that we have 
an enemy within this Nation who is 
gnawing at the vitals of the Nation. 
That enemy is a composite of the corrupt 
and dictatorial union leaders together 
with those members of the bar and of 
local law enforcement establishment, 
who have been corrupted by those cor- 
rupt and dictatorial union members. 

The third of the four books that I men- 
tioned is a book written by the man who, 
above all others, was responsible for the 
work of the select committee which con- 
ducted the investigations into the labor- 
management field. It was written by 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, a Senator of the 
United States from the great State of 
Arkansas, who manifested throughout 
these hearings a degree of courage, in the 
face of intimidation, which I can only 
describe as being sublime. 

He wrote a book analyzing what was 
discovered in these investigations. It is 
entitled “Crime Without Punishment.” 

The book illustrates not only the evils 
which corrupt unionism does to those 
who in the words of the Book of Genesis 
must eat their bread in the sweat of their 
faces, but also to society itself. Where 
unionism is corrupt, as it was when the 
unions were invaded by gangsters and 
racketeers, it not only corrupts itself, 
but also corrupts society in the places 
where it flourishes. 

A journalist, also, has written a book 
on this subject. His action in reporting 
the revelations made day by day before 
the committee won for him the Pulitzer 
Prize offered to journalists. I refer to 
Clark Mollenhoff, a reporter for the Des 
Moines Tribune-Register and the Minne- 
apolis Star. He has written a book en- 
titled “Tentacles of Power, the Story of 
Jimmy Hoffa.” This book has just come 
from the press and merits the consid- 
eration of every American who desires 
to have those who work kept free from 
tyranny at the hands of corrupt or dicta- 
torial union leaders. 

Clark Mollenhoff covered the hearings 
of the McClellan committee daily from 
the time the hearings began until they 
ended. No person, other than possibly 
Senator McCLELLan and Senator ROBERT 
F. Kennepy, knows more about the 
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threat that the conditions disclosed by 
the evidence taken in those hearings pose 
for the free labor movement in the 
United States or for American freedom in 
general. I make the distinction that I 
have just made between Mr. Mollenhoff's 
knowledge and that of Senator McCLEL- 
LAN and Senator KENNEDY because Sena- 
tor MCCLELLAN, as chairman of the select 
committee, and Senator KENNEDY, as 
counsel for the select committee, un- 
doubtedly had access to sources of in- 
formation of a confidential nature which 
were not equally available to Clark 
Mollenhoff. 

Incidentally, I would add at this point 
that in addition to the testimony 
which the committee took in open hear- 
ings, and which is analyzed in these 
four books, the committee had other in- 
formation which it received in literally 
scores of thousands of letters from 
union members in various areas of the 
United States who were required to 
maintain their union membership in or- 
der that they might earn their daily 
bread. Those thousands upon thou- 
sands of union members reported to the 
committee, in those thousands and thou- 
sands of letters, thousands and thou- 
sands of individual acts of tyrrany prac- 
ticed against them and their rights as 
free Americans by corrupt or dictatorial 
union officers. 

I wish to reiterate that in saying these 
things I am not condemning the Ameri- 
can labor movement as such. I recog- 
nize the truth that a good union can do 
work of great benefit to American work- 
ers. Furthermore, I admit that a good 
union, which is devoted to the interests 
of its members, can do much good for 
society in this Nation by compelling re- 
calcitrant employers to deal fairly with 
their employees. But good unions slan- 
der themselves when they say that a good 
union, which works for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of workers, can- 
not get members without having a draft 
to obtain and retain them. Such a con- 
tention is refuted by the facts. Good 
unions do not need compulsory unionism 
to get members, and bad unions ought 
not to have compulsory unionism. No 
American should be required to join a 
union as the price of obtaining his daily 
bread if that union is dominated by Com- 
munists or is dominated by corrupt or 
dictatorial officers. 

Unfortunately, the revelations made by 
the hundreds of witnesses who testified 
before the McClellan committee—whose 
testimony is recorded on 20,432 pages of 
printed record—made it manifest that 
some unions in the United States are 
unfit to enjoy the supposed benefits to be 
derived from compulsory unionism. The 
AFL-CIO itself has branded these unions 
unfit to be affiliated with it. 

Mr. President, there are four argu- 
ments made to justify compulsory union- 
ism. 
The first is that compulsory union- 
ism—that is, the power to compel all of 
the workers in an industry or in a fac- 
tory to become and remain dues-paying 
members—is necessary for union secu- 
rity. 

Every legislative body ought to weigh 
any argument based upon a plea of ne- 
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cessity with great care. I say this be- 
cause one of the greatest statements ever 
made on the floor of any legislative 
body was the statement made on this 
subject by William Pitt, the famous Eng- 
lish statesman, before the House of Com- 
mons in the debate on what was called 
the India bill. 

He had this to say on the subject: 

Necessity is the plea for every infringe- 


ment of liberty. It is the argument of ty- 
rants; it is the creed of slaves. 


A labor union is a voluntary associa- 
tion. There are many kinds of voluntary 
associations in this country. There are 
thousands of voluntary associations 
which can be called civic clubs. There 
are voluntary associations which can 
properly be called fraternal organiza- 
tions. Those fraternal organizations 
have millions of members. 

Also, there are many varieties of vol- 
untary associations which can be called 
patriotic societies; such as, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Veterans of the Second World 
War, and scores of others. 

All of these voluntary associations 
have members, all of them do good work, 
and all of them are able to exist and be 
strong notwithstanding the fact that 
they have no way to draft people into 
membership but, on the contrary, are 
required to obtain their members by 
voluntary persuasion. 

I have great faith in an old book which 
is called the Bible. To me, the Bible lays 
down the rules for the guidance of men 
and nations, and it reveals to us religion 
in its highest form. 

The Bible advises men to be wise and 
act wisely. The labor unions say that a 
wise man joins a labor union if he is a 
worker. But the union leaders who de- 
mand repeal of 14(b) say that if a man 
will not be wise and join the labor union, 
he should be compelled to join. 

If the Bible reveals anything about the 
nature of God, it reveals that God is all- 
powerful, and could have made all men 
act wisely had He seen fit to do so. 

But the only way that God could have 
made all men do what is wise at all times 
and in all circumstances would have 
been to make them puppets on a string. 
If men were puppets on a divine string, 
and had no freedom of action, they could 
be compelled to be wise. 

But God did not want men to be sub- 
ject to compulsion. He wanted man to 
be free, and He wanted man to choose 
the good rather than the evil, the wise 
rather than the foolish, at his own voli- 
tion. 

In the very nature of things, God could 
not let man choose what was good or 
wise on his own volition unless He gave 
man freedom; and He could not give man 
freedom unless He gave him the right to 
choose between what is good and what is 
evil, and between what is wise and what 
is foolish. 

We hear a great deal about the free- 
rider argument. But all of us, in a sense, 
are free riders. All of us are benefited 
by the activities of good civic organiza- 
tions, good fraternal organizations, and 
good patriotic organizations. To carry 
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the free-rider argument to its logical con- 
clusion, we should be taxed in some way 
for the support of such organizations. 

I do not believe so. All of us are free 
riders in the sense that in many ways 
we get the benefit of good works in our 
communities without paying for them. 
But Divine Providence wanted men to be 
free; and although the church was es- 
tablished to teach the religion promul- 
gated by the Bible, the good Lord said to 
the churches, “You must obtain your 
members by voluntary persuasion, and 
not by coercion or draft laws or draft 
contracts,” because the choice to be or 
not to be a church member cannot be 
separated from freedom. 

Let us examine the validity of the 
argument that the unions need compul- 
sory membership because free men will 
not support them in adequate numbers 
for them to exist and be strong. 

Mr. President, the union movement 
hinders its own progress by demanding 
that Americans be denied their freedom 
of choice and drafted into membership 
against their wills by union shop agree- 
ments. I believe that unions weaken 
themselves in the estimation of the 
American people by demanding compul- 
sory union membership. 

Other voluntary associations accom- 
plishing worthwhile purposes are able to 
obtain their members by voluntary per- 
suasion. They exist and they are strong. 
There is no reason why good unions can- 
not acquire their membership in exactly 
the same way that the church and all 
other voluntary associations acquire 
their members. There is no substantial 
reason why a union should be given the 
power to draft members into its union 
just as the United States has the power 
to draft men into the military service 
in time of war. No other organization 
in America has ever been granted that 
power. No other organization in Amer- 
ica has demanded any such power at the 
expense of liberty. 

As I said a moment ago, I believe that 
unions weaken themselves by demanding 
that they be given the power to draft 
workers into membership against the 
will of such workers. 

I am not alone in this view. One of 
the wisest men who ever sat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was Justice Louis Bran- 
deis. In one of the right-to-work cases, 
the American Federation of Labor v. 
The American Sash and Door Co., 335 
United States, U.S. 538, Justice Frank- 
furter wrote a concurring opinion up- 
holding the right-to-work provisions of 
the Arizona Constitution; and in the 
course of that opinion, he quoted these 
words, which were spoken by Justice 
Brandies before he became a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and he was known throughout 
this land as a friend of unionism. 

Justice Brandeis declared: 

The objections, legal, economic, and social, 
against the closed shop are so strong, and the 
ideas of the closed shop so antagonistic to 
the American spirit, that the insistence upon 
it has been a serious obstacle to union 
progress. 


Those are the words of Justice Brandeis 
which were quoted by Justice Frank- 
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furter, on page 551 of the opinion in the 
case I have cited. 

On another occasion, according to Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, Justice Brandeis wrote: 

But the American people should not, and 
will not, accept unionism if it involves the 
closed shop. They will not consent to the 
exchange of the tyranny of the employer for 
the tyranny of the employee. 


Justice Brandeis was talking in ex- 
press terms concerning the closed shop. 
There is virtually no distinction between 
a closed shop and a union shop, because 
the union shop agreement requires that, 
so far as the individual worker is con- 
cerned, a closed shop be in existence 30 
days after the worker begins employ- 
ment. After 30 days, according to the 
decisions to which the Senator from Ohio 
and I referred some time ago, he is in a 
closed shop forever, because he can be 
fined if he attempts to leave through 
means of a decertification or a deauthor- 
ization petition. 

The facts of history show that union- 
ism has been growing over the years; and 
will continue growing without Congress 
expanding the power of unions to draft 
members. 

In 1898, union membership in the en- 
tire United States was only 467,000. By 
1948, union membership in the United 
States had grown to 15,600,000. Accord- 
ing to the United States Book of Facts, 
Statistics, and Information for 1966, 
membership in unions in the United 
States is now 17,630,000. 

Thus, the record shows that member- 
ship in labor unions has been constantly 
increasing and is still increasing, and 
that the labor unions which exist for the 
benefit of their members do not need 
compulsory unionism in order to obtain 
members. 

The claim that they do need such com- 
pulsion is an insult to the good union 
and to the American workingman who 
receives benefits through the union. 

One of the things which has made 
America great has been recognition of 
the fact that Americans have the right 
to different opinions. The most precious 
right of Americans, in my judgment, is 
the right of dissent. The right of the 
workingman to refuse to join a union, 
as authorized by the right-to-work laws 
of 19 States, is an expression of this right 
of dissent. 

It is well to have differences of opinion 
in the United States. It is well to have 
diffcrences of opinion with reference to 
the desirability of labor unions as well 
as the desirability of many other institu- 
tions in the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to read another 
statement of Justice Brandeis, quoted by 
Justice Frankfurter on page 552 of the 
decision in the American Federation 
of Labor against The American Sash and 
Door Company, to which I have already 
referred. 

In summing up his views on unionism, 
he said: 

It is not true that the “success of a labor 
union” necessarily means a perfect 
monopoly.” The union, in order to attain or 
preserve for its members industrial liberty, 
must be strong and stable. It need not in- 
clude every member of the trade. Indeed, 
it is desirable for both the employer and the 
union that it should not. Absolute power 
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leads to excesses and to weakness: Neither 
our character nor our intelligence can long 
bear the strain of unrestricted power. The 
union attains success when it reaches the 
ideal condition, and the ideal condition for 
a union is to be strong and stable, and yet to 
have in the trade outside its own ranks an 
appreciable number of men who are non- 
unionists. In any free community the diver- 
sity of character, of beliefs, of taste—indeed 
mere selfishness—will insure such a supply, 
if the enjoyment of this privilege of individ- 
ualism is protected by law. Such a nucleus of 
unorganized labor will check oppression by 
the union as the union checks oppression by 
the employer. 


In the statement of Judge Brandeis 
quoted by Judge Frankfurter we find 
a statement which is tantamount to the 
statement which I made to the effect 
that we need good unions to deter re- 
calcitrant employers and to compel them 
to be just in their treatment of their 
employees. 

Justice Brandeis rightly says that un- 
organized workers tend to check oppres- 
sion by unions. I wish to add that op- 
pression by unions is best checked when 
union members are permitted to with- 
draw their membership from unions 
when they do wrong. 

As Prof. Sylvester Petro so well says in 
the passage which I quoted from his 
book, the most efficacious way to secure 
union members their rights against dic- 
tatorial union officers and to prevent 
corrupt practices by such officers is to 
allow its members freedom not to pay 
dues for its support. 

In this passage quoted by Justice 
Frankfurter from Justice Brandeis we 
have what is tantamount to an approval 
of the right-to-work laws which say that 
a man can belong to a union if he wishes 
to or can refrain from joining if he 
desires to do so. These laws are essential 
to the existence of the individual liberty 
of the worker. 

Mr. President, when I yielded to my 
good friend from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], I was discussing the first argu- 
ment made for compulsory unionism 
and for the repeal of section 15(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. I had pointed 
out the great growth, over the years, in 
membership in labor unions. 

I invite attention to some remarks 
made on this point by a great American 
and a great lawyer, Donald R. Richberg. 
He said this: 

It is simple historical fact that the unions 
have increased in numbers and in economic 
and political power in the last 20 years 
as voluntary organizations and, under favor- 
ing national and State laws, they have no 
need to compel unwilling workers to join 
and pay them dues. 


I invite the attention of Senators and 
union leaders to the following portion of 
Mr. Richberg’s statement: 

It is also hardly debatable that a voluntary 
orgenization of workers united for self-help 
is inherently a much stronger organization 
than a union composed to a considerable 
extent of unwilling members. Many of the 
strongest friends of organized labor have 
pointed out on many occasions that the 
strength of unionism and voluntary orga- 
nizations would be greatly weakened by con- 
verting them into compulsory monopolistic 
organizations which, if legally permitted, will 
inevitably require detailed regulation by 
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Government which would otherwise be un- 
necessary. 

Two members of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, Judge Charles E. Wyzanski 
(former Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor) and former Senator Frank P. Graham, 
both made this point in opposition to com- 
pulsory unionism. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made a similar public pronounce- 
ment. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in the 
State “right-to-work cases“ (335 US 538) 
quoted extensively from the late Justice 
Brandeis, who held that “the ideal condition 
for a union is to be strong and stable, and 
yet to have in the trade outside its own 
ranks an appreciable number of men who are 
nonunionists. Such a nucleus of unorga- 
nized labor will check oppression by the 
unions as the unions check oppression by 
the employer.” 


An organization which exists for a 
worthwhile purpose insults itself when it 
says that it cannot get members unless it 
drafts unwilling people into membership. 

Of course, that argument was made at 
one time on behalf of certain churches. 
The ecclesiastics and the legislators sub- 
servient to their will made exactly the 
same argument on behalf of compulsory 
church membership at one time. At the 
beginning of my speech this morning, I 
referred to the old saying, in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes: “There is no new thing 
under the sun.” History repeats itself. 
A nation which has not sense enough to 
learn the lessons taught by history is 
doomed to repeat all the mistakes of the 
past. 

On the basis of this argument, laws 
were passed establishing State religions 
and compelling all persons to attend their 
churches. Most of the people who came 
to America originally were dissenters 
from the religions which were estab- 
lished by law in the lands of their origin. 
In those countries people were denied the 
right to bend their knees to their God in 
their own way. They were denied reli- 
gious freedom, just as the proposal before 
the Senate would deny people economic 
and political freedom, and in cases like 
that of the woman from Milwaukee, Wis., 
religious freedom. 

So laws were enacted requiring people 
to attend church—that is, to attend a 
particular church—or be fined. Laws 
have been passed requiring people to pay 
taxes for the support of churches, just as 
the advocates of compulsory unionism 
say that people should be compelled to 
pay taxes to labor unions. I am glad to 
have this instruction sheet, which makes 
it clear that those who demand compul- 
sory unionism cannot see the difference 
between union dues and taxes, because 
they have enjoyed such tremendous 
power for so long that they consider 
themselves as having or being entitled 
to the power of the Government. The 
discussion between the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch and myself has 
shown that in fact labor unions, in many 
respects, have more power than the 
Government. 

But there was a time when people were 
taxed to support churches. It was argued 
at that time that the gospel of the living 
God could not be disseminated over the 
face of the earth unless people were 
taxed to disseminate a particular variety 
of it, the variety taught by people who 
had the most political power and who 
could control the king or the parliament 
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or the lawmaking body of their nation. 
Unfortunately, while most of the people 
who came originally to America came 
here to escape such compulsion, some of 
the people who came here for that pur- 
pose imposed the same old conditions on 
others. 

Artemus Ward, the humorist, speaking 
about the Puritans, said: 

They came to America in order that they 
might enjoy their own religion, but then took 
pains to see that nobody else enjoyed his. 


Certainly I should think that the cause 
of the Almighty is at least on a par with 
the cause of supporting unions or sup- 
porting any other kind of mundane ac- 
tivity. Unfortunately, in America laws 
were passed in various States to estab- 
lish certain churches and to make the 
people pay taxes for the support of those 
churches. That was what brought forth 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Free- 
dom. 

I am certain that many people in the 
sound of my voice have visited Jefferson’s 
home at Monticello. They will recall 
that as one approaches the home, he 
ascends a steep hill, and that the road 
winds around that hill past the grave- 
yard in which the immortal remains of 
Thomas Jefferson and of the members of 
his family rest. 

If one stops long enough, he can read 
the epitaph on Jefferson’s gravestone. It 
is my understanding that this epitaph 
was written by Thomas Jefferson him- 
self. At the time the epitaph was writ- 
ten, Thomas Jefferson had been a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses of Virginia; 
he had been Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; he had been Ambas- 
sador to France; he had been a mem- 
ber of George Washington’s Cabinet; 
he had served two terms as Vice Presi- 
dent during the administration of John 
Adams; and he had been twice honored 
with election to the highest office under 
our Constitution, the Presidency. 

Yet, Mr. President, when Jefferson 
came to write his epitaph, he never men- 
tioned the fact that he had ever held 
any of those offices. He never mentioned 
the fact that the men of his generation 
had honored him in such an exceptional 
manner. He said this: 

Here lies Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
American Declaration of Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and founder of the University of 
Virginia. 


He did not care whether he was re- 
membered for the services he had ren- 
dered to the people of Virginia as a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses of Virginia. 
He did not care whether he was remem- 
bered for the services he had rendered 
to the people of Virginia as their Gov- 
ernor. He did not care whether he was 
remembered by the people of the United 
States for the services he had rendered 
to his Nation as Ambassador to France, 
as a member of Washington’s Cabinet, 
as Vice President, or even as President. 
He wanted to be remembered as the au- 
thor of the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom. 

What does that statute provide? It 
provides that to compel a man to make 
contributions of money for the dissemi- 
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nation of doctrines which he disbelieves 
is sinful and tyrannical. 

If it is sinful and tyrannical to say that 
a man must make contributions of money 
for the dissemination of religious doc- 
trines, it is equally as sinful and tyran- 
nical to say to a man “You will not be 
permitted to earn daily bread for your- 
self or your wife or your children unless 
you join a union, or, at least, pay union 
dues for that privilege.” 

I shall speak at this time in reference 
to the second reason which is given as a 
justification for compulsory unionism. It 
is this: 

Compulsory unionism is merely an appli- 
cation of the majority democratic rule which 
requires the minority to support the ma- 
jority. 


I do not believe there is a more 
specious argument made to justify any 
course of action or any program. 

In connection with this point, I read 
another statement made by Donald R. 
Richberg. It reads as follows: 


This is a wholly fictitious argument be- 
cause our laws and customs already require 
the minority of employees who are not 
members of a labor union to accept the 
terms and work under the contracts of the 
majority. This is similar to the require- 
ment that any minority or dissenting group 
in a community must accept the laws en- 
acted by the majority representatives, But, 
even in the case of public laws, a dissent- 
ing minority, a political party in opposition, 
is not required to stop its opposition; nor is 
it required to contribute to the political 
support of the majority party. Even mem- 
bers of the majority are at liberty to with- 
draw from such an association. 

Those who espouse compulsory unionism 
are essentially adopting the Communist. 
theory that there should be only one party 
to which everyone should give allegiance and 
support. Inside the party there may be dis- 
agreements, but no one is permitted to go 
outside and support an opposition move- 
ment. 

The claim of democratic majority rule by 
compulsory unionism is a pure fraud. Our 
democratic theory of majority rule is based 
on the preservation of minority rights and 
minority opposition and the possibility of 
shifting the majority power. But when the 
workers are required to join and support a 
union regardless of their desire to oppose it, 
the whole democratic basis of majority rule 
disappears. It is supplanted by a monopoly 
rule which has no place in a democratic 
society and which, as a matter of fact, is a 
product of state socialism and communism. 


Mr. President, I take one simple il- 
lustration and show how absurd and 
how fictitious and fraudulent the claim 
is that compulsory unionism is merely 
an application of majority democratic 
rule. 

We had an election in November 1964, 
in which those of us who adhered to the 
Democratic Party swept the country by 
what may well be described as an over- 
whelming majority. 

After the Democratic Party came into 
power in large numbers in both Houses 
of Congress, the President of the United 
States recommended to the country the 
establishment of what he calls the Great 
Society. 

The Great Society is like Providence in 
one respect. It distributes its blessings 
among all Americans—and, I might add, 
among all the world—Republicans on the 
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same terms as Democrats, and Independ- 
ents on the same terms as Democrats. 

Who is making the Great Society pos- 
sible? It is not the Republicans because 
they do not favor it. It is not the In- 
dependents, because they do not support 
it. It is the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party is rendering 
services to all of the people of the Nation. 
If it is right to compel individual workers 
to pay union dues on the theory that the 
union is conferring benefits on them, and 
if that constitutes what is called major- 
ity rule, then, by the same token, those 
who accept that kind of theory and hap- 
pen to adhere to the Democratic Party 
should introduce a bill in the Senate 
or in the House to provide, Since the 
Democratic Party is conferring upon the 
Republicans the blessings of the Great 
Society, the Republicans ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Of course, we who are in politics know 
that these blessings do not in fact come 
to the people like manna from heaven. 
It takes a great deal of money to win 
political campaigns. The Democratic 
Party spent much money, and I suppose 
the Republicans spent a great deal of 
money in the last election. I have read 
in the newspapers statements to the ef- 
fect that we Democrats have not yet been 
able to obtain enough money to pay off all 
of our campaign debts. 

We would not have this Great Society 
if we Democrats had not won that elec- 
tion at great cost. Since we are con- 
ferring the blessings of the Great Society 
on the Republicans, the Republicans 
should be compelled to pay dues to our 
national committee and to our State 
committees and our local committees, 
which enabled us to win the election and 
confer these great benefits upon them. 

That would be as logical, as just, as 
sensible, and as fair, if we are going to 
apply majority rule—since we Democrats 
are in the majority—as the claim that 
compulsory unionism can be justified be- 
cause the union confers benefits upon 
everybody, and has been adopted as the 
bargaining agent dy the majority. 
Therefore, since the majority rules, the 
individual Republican and Independent 
should pay dues to support the efforts of 
the majority. I am surprised that some 
of the people who believe in this majority 
rule theory have not introduced a bill to 
say to the Republicans, We are not even 
going to permit you to earn a livelihood 
in this free land of ours unless you make 
the same kind of contributions to the 
Democratic National Committee, the 
Democratic State committees, and the 
Democratic local committees as the Dem- 
ocrats have made.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to yield the floor 
to the able and distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coorer] and to such 
other Senators as may desire to engage 
in colloquy with him, for such questions, 
answers, observations and statements as 
he or they may see fit to make, under 
these condtions: First, that my act in 
so yielding the floor to the Senator from 
Kentucky and others will not impair in 
any way my right to the floor; and sec- 
ond, that my act in yielding under those 
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circumstances will not constitute any 
further remarks which I may wish to 
make on this occasion a second speech on 
the pending motion, under the Senate 
rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
DINGS in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(The colloquy referred to appears fol- 
lowing Mr. Envrx's speech.) 

(Mr. COOPER introduced a bill and a 
joint resolution. His remarks in connec- 
tion therewith appear elsewhere in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the third 
argument for compulsory unionism is 
the so-called “free-rider’” argument 
which I alluded to earlier. This argu- 
ment may be stated substantially in this 
form: The union negotiates a contract 
for the benefit of all of the employees in 
the appropriate bargaining unit, includ- 
ing those employees who are unwilling 
to join the union and pay dues to the 
union. The union is required to take this 
course because the law requires that the 
union will be the sole bargaining agent 
for all of the employees in the bargaining 
union, including those who are unwilling 
for the union to be its bargaining agent. 

This argument further proceeds upon 
the theory that everything the union 
does is an act which the union is re- 
quired to do by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I do not know of any more cogent 
answer to this argument than a state- 
ment by Donald R. Richberg. I take 
the liberty of quoting what he has to say 
on this subject: 

Much public stress is laid on the argument 
that, since the union negotiates for the 
benefit of all workers of a class, all such 
workers should be compelled to contribute 
to the cost of maintaining the union activi- 
ties. This argument has a superficial ap- 
peal, but it is both fundamentally unsound 
and highly deceptive as to the facts. 

The argument is fundamentally unsound 
because all through our society voluntary 
organizations carry on activities which bene- 
fit a great many who do not contribute any 
financial or other support. Fraternal or- 
ganizations, churches, civic and political 
organizations raise money, organize work 
and carry it on for the benefit of a large 
number of persons who contribute no sup- 
port. How absurd it would be to suggest 
that whenever a voluntary organization 
benefits any group of people it should be em- 
powered to compel them by law or by eco- 
nomic pressure to contribute support, 

The argument is also highly deceptive for 
three reasons. First, only a part of the dues 
and assessments of the unions is devoted to 
negotiating contracts. The unions have a 
great many activities such as political cam- 
paigns, social and economic propaganda, in- 
surance, and so forth, to which no one 
should be compelled to contribute particu- 
larly when he himself is not convinced that 
they are for his benefit. 

Second, the real objective of forcing all 
workers to join unions is, as the union lead- 
ers themselves admit, not so much to com- 
pel them to pay their share of an expense, 
as to compel them to accept the discipline of 
the organization and, by concerted actions 
and the appearance of increased numbers, 
add to the economic and political power of 
the union. Third, the unions sought and 
obtained by law a special privilege in the 
right to represent any minority of nonmem- 
ber employees and to make contracts bind- 
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ing on any such minority. The unions took 
away by law the right and freedom of indi- 
vidual employees to contract for them- 
selves—and now the unions demand that 
nonmembers be compelled to pay for having 
their freedom of contract taken away and 
exercised against their will. 


Mr. President, I have alluded today to 
the very illuminating book, written by 
Prof. Sylvester Petro, entitled Power 
Unlimited—The Corruption of Union 
Leadership.” 

Professor Petro has something to say 
of a very cogent nature on this so-called 
free-rider argument. I quote from the 
book, beginning at page 295, a part of the 
section entitled Compulsory Unionism 
Agreements and Free Riders”: 


Compulsory unionism agreements and free 
riders: Paul Bradshaw, a former union agent 
who told the committee that he loved unions 
and that they were just like a religion to 
him (1758), said all there is to say about 
compulsory unionism agreements: that they 
are not acceptable in a free country. No em- 
ployer should ever agree to one, and no legis- 
lature should ever permit one. Senator Ives 
tried his best to shake Bradshaw, using the 
spurious free-rider argument, but Bradshaw 
would not be shaken. He said that no man 
should be compelled to join a union, even if 
the union’s effort benefited him (1759). Un- 
like Senator Ives, he had had some real 
experience in the labor movement, 


Mr. President, I omit the next two 
sentences in the interest of time, and 
continue my reading as follows: 


The union leaders have had 2 long free ride 
on the backs of the workers, consumers, and 
investors of the country: A free ride which 
has permitted Walter Reuther to spend $10 
million in an attempt to break the Kohler 
Co., the Carpenter bosses to spend over 
$300,000 on a book about a past Carpenter 
president, Hoffa to spread money around in 
local union elections in which the contribut- 
ing members have no interest, Dave Beck, 
Ray Cohen, James Cross, and thousands of 
others to live off the fat of the land. 

If the unions do not keep very quiet about 
their fraudulent free-rider argument, some- 
one might even suggest that the premise 
upon which it rests be erased; and that 
premise is one which unions want very badly. 
The unions’ free-rider argument rests on the 
premise that unions are compelled by law to 
bargain nondiscriminatorily on behalf of all 
employees in the bargaining unit, even 
though only a majority of those employees 
choose freely to pay dues. Three points 
should be noted about this requirement. 
First, it places no burden on the union what- 
soever. One may be sure that unions expend 
no special efforts upon securing benefits for 
the nonunion men in a bargaining unit. If 
the nonunion men get anything, it is only 
an incidental result of the union’s efforts 
to get something for its own members. Sec- 
ond, the fact is that unions never produce 
anything at all; they cannot exact more than 
fair market wages without engaging in 
socially abusive conduct. Workers who do 
not wish to participate in and finance such 
conduct ought not to be forced to do so. 
Third, the exclusive bargaining principle is 
not something which the law has forced upon 
unions; it is something which the unions 
have sought and wish to retain, for it gives 
them almost the power over employees which 
compulsory unionism agreements provide— 
and may, indeed, be viewed as a species of 
compulsory unionism. In shrieking so much 
about free riders, the unions have managed 
to cover up the fact that they have been 
battening on forced riders. 

If unions persist in complaining about 
free riders, the proper thing to do is to 
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repeal the provision which makes them bar- 
gaining representatives for employees who 
do not want them. That provision is bad on 
principle, anyway, and if it were repealed 
there would be no need of an NLRB at all, 
for representation elections would no longer 
be necessary if unions were bargaining agents 
for only those employees who voluntarily 
designated them as such. 

There is every reason in the world to pro- 
hibit all forms of compulsory unionism, and 
not a single valid reason to perpetuate it in 
any form. The Taft-Hartley Act should be 
amended to prohibit all devices which tie 
employment to union membership. Indeed, 
not a single word has to be added to the act 
in order to extirpate this incubus, and in 
that fact lies a very interesting point. The 
fundamental principle of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is the principle of free employee choice, 
Those portions of the act from which unions 
derive the power to compel dues payments 
by unwilling employees are all in the form 
of exceptions or qualifications to basic prin- 
ciples and provisions of the act. These qual- 
ifications, to be found in sections 7 and 8 
(a) (3), need only be removed. When they 
are, the principle of free employee choice 
will emerge cleanly and coherently, and one 
of the worst evils America has ever known 
will disappear. ? 

One final point must be emphasized. The 
compulsory membership contracts allowed 
by the Taft-Hartley Act are a special priv- 
ilege. Every form of economic coercion is 
prohibited to employers. They may in no 
manner or form whatsoever make employ- 
ment hinge upon nonmembership in a labor 
organization. They may not condition hir- 
ing on a promise by an employee to stay 
away from unions. They may not fire, 
threaten to fire, or in any other way put 
pressure on an employee for his taking up 
union membership. All these prohibitions 
rest upon the theory that an employee’s 
choice of union membership should be com- 
pletely free. That is the principle of free 
employee choice. Equally applied to unions, 
it would forbid compulsory union member- 
ship of every kind. Viewed in this light, the 
precise nature of the union’s complaint about 
free riders may accurately be judged. It is 
the tireless and insatiable lust for power and 
special privilege expressed in still another 
form. 


I wish to reiterate and emphasize the 
closing sentence in the book by Prof. Syl- 
vester Petro: 

It is the tireless and insatiable lust for 
power and special privilege expressed in still 
another form. 


As Donald R. Richberg points out in 
his statement, only a small part of union 
dues are spent for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively in behalf of employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit. As he states, 
vast union sums are spent for many 
other purposes. 

Now, I wish to read a statement. Dur- 
ing the course of my argument I have re- 
ferred to an instruction sheet issued in 
behalf of the AFL-CIO for the purpose 
obviously of instructing those who ad- 
vocate compulsory unionism and repeal 
of section 14(b) how to answer questions 
about these matters. 

They have this question: 

Isn't a lot of dues money spent on politics 
and other activities, besides just union af- 
fairs?” 


I invite attention of Senators to the 
answer because the answer reflects that 


the writer of this instruction sheet re- 
gards the unions as some kind of a super 
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government which should manage not 
only the collective bargaining processes 
on behalf of those who work, but exercise 
control over all other activities in which 
its people engage, not in the capacity of 
workers but in the capacity of citizens. 

The question was: 

Isn't a lot of dues money spent on politics 
and other activities besides just union 
affairs? 


The answer is: No.“ 

The answer is followed by an explana- 
tion. 

By far the greatest share of the dues 
dollar is spent on direct trade union activi- 
ties—negotiations, administration, grievance 
procedure, organizing the unorganized, 
training local officers and staff, preparing 
necessary economic data—the bread-and- 
butter operations, But beyond this, the 
labor movement has realized for more than 
30 years that it cannot live apart from the 
rest of the country. Education, social secur- 
ity, medicare, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment insurance, housing, hospitals, high- 
ways—all these and more are as important 
to the well-being of workers as the terms 
of their contract. So politics and legisla- 
tion are also “union affairs.” 


I invite special attention to the last 
two sentences: 

Finally, no dues money at all is contributed 
to political candidates in Federal elections; 
the law forbids it. Only voluntary COPE 
dollars can be used for that purpose. 


This answer to this question shows that 
the writer expresses an opinion which 
he entertains, and which apparently is 
entertained by many union leaders, that 
union leaders have authority to take 
money paid to unions in the form of dues 
and to use it for any economic, political, 
or social cause for which they elect to use 
it. I submit that nothing in the Taft- 
Hartley Act justifies any claim of that 
nature. The Taft-Hartley Act is specific 
upon the nature of the authority which 
that act confers upon the unions. 

I wish to refer to the preamble of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The preamble, which 
is embodied in section 1, states in as plain 
language as can be found that the act 
is passed for the purpose of providing 
a method for “the friendly adjustment 
of industrial disputes arising out of dif- 
ferences as to wages, hours, or other 
working conditions, and by restoring 
equality of bargaining power between 
employers and employees.” 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
subsection 5 of section 2 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which again makes mani- 
fest how much authority unions have in 
spending the dues paid by members, 
particularly by those who are members 
under union shop agreements. This 
subsection of section 2 defines what is 
a labor union within the purview of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I read the definition: 

The term labor organization” means any 
organization of any kind, or any agency or 
employee representation committee or plan, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work. 


Subsection 5 of section 2 makes it so 


clear that he who runs may read, and 
not err in so doing: that a labor union 
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has no right to take the dues of its mem- 
bers and apply them to anything what- 
ever except to dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work. Yet this 
instruction sheet broadly asserts that 
labor unions have a right to take the 
dues of members and use them to fur- 
ther any kind of social, economic, or 
Political cause they may favor, no matter 
how much the individual employees who 
pay those dues may object to those ac- 
tivities. 

This instruction sheet is based upon 
the theory that under the Taft-Hartley 
Act a labor union is to do the thinking 
for all of its members and can take their 
dues and use them for any purpose satis- 
factory to those who control the union, 
regardless of whether the members are 
willing to have them do so. 

I shall have to clarify this statement 
in one way. The statement reads: 

Finally, no dues money at all is contributed 
to political candidates in Federal elections; 
the law forbids it. 


Several lawsuits have been tried which 
are inconsistent with that statement. 
Before I read one case on this point, I 
wish to invite attention to another stat- 
ute, to show what authority a union has 
as à representative of persons in a par- 
ticular bargaining unit. Section 9(a) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act spells that out in 
language that is abundantly clear that 
the union has no authority to spend the 
dues of union members for anything ex- 
cept for purposes of collective bargaining 
in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, or other conditions of 
employment: 

Representatives designated or selected for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes, shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all the employees 
in such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment; Provided, That any individual 
employee or a group of employees shall have 
the right at any time to present grievances 
to their employer and to have such griev- 
ances adjusted, without the intervention of 
the bargaining representative, as long as the 
adjustment is not inconsistent with the 
terms of a collective-bargaining contract or 
agreement then in effect: Provided further, 
That the bargaining representative has been 
given opportunity to be present at such ad- 
justment. 


That is the authority, and the only 
authority, which a union has to collect 
and expend dues. There is no authority 
given to a union to take the dues of mem- 
bers and spend the dues for the purposes 
of propaganda or for furthering social 
or economic or political or other causes 
not having a direct relationship to the 
conditions specified in section 9(a) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

There is a statement in this fact sheet 
to the effect that no union funds are 
spent for the election of candidates for 
Federal offices. The statement is dis- 
proved by a case brought in the State of 
Georgia by members of the International 
Association of Machinists. The case is 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists v. Street, 367 U.S. 740. 
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The opinion in this case states on page 
744: 


The appellees, in behalf of themselves and 
of employees similarly situated, brought this 
action in the superior court of Bibb County, 
Ga., alleging that the money each was thus 
compelled to pay to hold his job was in sub- 
stantial part used to finance the campaigns 
of candidates for Federal and State offices 
whom he opposed, and to promote the prop- 
agation of political and economic doctrines, 
concepts, and ideologies with which he dis- 

. The superior court found that the 
allegations were fully proved. 


I invite the attention of Senators to the 
findings of fact by the court. These 
findings of fact are set out in footnote 2 
on page 744 of the opinion. It reads: 


The funds so exacted from plaintiffs and 
the class they represent by the labor union 
defendants have been, and are being, used 
in substantial amounts by the latter to sup- 
port the political campaigns of candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and for the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent, and also to support by direct 
and indirect financial contributions and ex- 
penditures the political campaigns of candi- 
dates for State and local public offices, op- 
posed by plaintiffs and the class they repre- 
sent. The said funds are so used by both 
each of the labor union defendants sepa- 
rately and by all of the labor union defend- 
ants collectively and in concert among them- 
selves and with other organizations not par- 
ties to this action through associations, 
leagues, or committees formed for that pur- 
pose. 

Those funds have been and are being used 
in substantial amounts to propagate political 
and economic doctrines, concepts, and ideolo- 
gies and to promote legislative programs op- 
posed by plaintiffs and the class they repre- 
sent. Those funds have also been and are 
being used in substantial amounts to impose 
upon plaintiffs and the class they represent, 
as well as upon the general public, con- 
formity to those doctrines, concepts, ideolo- 
gies, and programs. 

The exaction of moneys from plaintiffs and 
the class they represent for the purposes and 
activities described above is not reasonably 
necessary to collective bargaining or to main- 
taining the existence and position of said 
union defendants as effective bargaining 
agents or to inform the employees whom 
said defendants represent of developments of 
mutual interest. 

The exaction of said money from plaintiffs 
and the class they represent, in the fashion 
set forth above by the labor union defend- 
ants, is pursuant to the union shop agree- 
ments and in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of those agreements. 


Those are the findings of fact made by 
the judge. Those findings show that, in 
the State of Georgia, persons involved in 
that suit who were drafted into the un- 
ions against their will and who were 
compelled to pay dues to those unions as 
a price for holding their jobs, were hav- 
ing a substantial part of their union 
dues spent for the election to office of 
candidates for President, Vice President, 
Senators, and Representatives in Con- 
gress whom those union members op- 
posed, and candidates for State offices 
whom they opposed, and for propaganda 
and economic and social programs 
which they opposed. 

It is absurd to say that no union dues 
collected from members drafted into un- 
ions against their will by union shop 
agreements are being used for the pur- 
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pose of electing candidates to Federal 
offices. 

In a subsequent part of this debate, I 
hope to have an opportunity to read to 
the Senate decisions of the courts ruling 
that unions had no right to spend union 
dues for any purposes except purposes 
connected with the bargaining process 
and for the maintenance of the union 
for the purpose of carrying on the bar- 
gaining process. 

Another relevant case originated in my 
State and was tried originally in the 
Superior Court of Mecklenburg County, 
N.C. It is the case of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, and 
others, against Allen. It is reported in 
volume 373 of U.S. Reports at page 113. 

Incidentally, this case was tried, before 
a jury. It was tried on the evidence and 
the findings of the jury were based upon 
the evidence. I read this statement from 
the case: 

After a trial, the superior court granted 
an injunction upon the jury’s separate find- 
ings that moneys exacted under the agree- 
ment were used by petitioner for purposes 
not reasonably necessary or related to col- 
lective bargaining. 


That use“ refers first to support or 
oppose legislation; second, to influence 
votes in elections for public office; third, 
to make campaign contributions in such 
elections; and, fourth, to support the 
death benefits system operated by the 
petitioners, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. 

Those are the findings of a jury. It 
appears that it has actually been found 
in those two cases, at least, that union 
dues paid by unwilling members who 
were drafted into the unions by union 
shop agreements have been used for po- 
litical purposes in one case at least for 
the purpose of electing a President, a 
Vice President, a Senator, and a Rep- 
resentative in Congress whom some of 
the persons paying those dues opposed. 

Those two cases arose in the Southern 
States. I should like to call attention 
to a case that arose in Los Angeles if I 
interpret the facts aright. It was the 
National Labor Relations Board v. Sterl- 
ing Electric Motors, 109 Federal Reporter 
(2d series) 194. This was a decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, in a case in which the court re- 
viewed a most astounding ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Sterling Electric Motors was a very 
small company, with a comparatively 
small number of employees. One of the 
international unions brought a suit 
against the employer, to prevent the em- 
ployer from negotiating with an asso- 
ciation formed by the employees of Sterl- 
ing Electric Motors for the purpose of 
engaging in collective bargaining with 
the company. 

Here was an international union which 
did not want the local people in a little 
company to represent themselves in bar- 
gaining for contract terms with their 
employer, and brought a proceeding be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
to have it adjudged and decreed that 
these employees of this little company 
could not be their own bargaining agents. 

Strange to say, the National Labor 
Relations Board sustained this conten- 
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tion without making the employees, or 
the association they had formed for bar- 
gaining purposes, parties to the proceed- 
ing. 

When the case reached the circuit 
court, the circuit court pointed out that 
the proceeding was repugnant to the first 
principles of due process of law, in that 
the parties primarily concerned were 
given no notice and no opportunity to be 
heard; and yet, despite these facts, had 
been denied their right to act, through 
an association created by themselves, as 
their own bargaining agents. 

The court reversed the ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
thereby struck a blow for due process and 
freedom. It is interesting to note some 
of the things the court said about com- 
pulsory unionism, and about the choices 
that the employees of small companies 
have, and about the efforts of gigantic 
national or international unions to swal- 
low up small groups of employees. I 
shall read a portion of the decision, be- 
ginning at the bottom of the first column 
on page 201: 


The facts of this case compel the con- 
sideration of the dilemma confronting the 
employees of these smaller independent in- 
dustrial units. The census shows they con- 
stitute a vast majority of the manufacturing 
plants of the country. The evidence here 
proves the intimate contact of the Sterling 
employees in seeking betterment in wages 
and hours, not only with their foreman, but 
directly and as intimately with the general 
manager and the superintendent. This di- 
lemma for these men and men everywhere 
in the United States in these smaller plants 
has three alternative solutions. 


I read these extracts because I think 
they show something of the necessity of 
protecting people from compulsory un- 
ionism. I proceed to read from the 
opinion about these three alternative 
solutions: 


One alternative is to join the great inter- 
nationals or associations. These give added 
power often to correct abuses which other- 
wise could not be remedied. However, they 
may have a remote control by men, some- 
times with power almost autocratic but un- 
familiar with the particular small plant 
problems. They collect larger dues, often 
to support general sympathetic strikes with 
which the employees of the independent 
plant may have no sympathy, and sometimes 
to be spent in aid of officeseekers to whom 
they are opposed. Into these larger associa- 
tions the small plant employees are some- 
times forced by outside picketing and some- 
times by actual violence. When so forced 
their collective bargaining agent may be des- 
ignated by methods as remote from “their 
own choosing” as where the employer influ- 
ences or dominates their choice. 

Another alternative is the so-called in- 
side union. While this is exposed to pos- 
sible employer domination by the very inti- 
macy of the small plant activities, where 
properly organized it has “the normal rela- 
tions and innocent communications which 
are a part of all friendly intercourse, albeit 
between employer and employee” recognized 
and approved by the Supreme Court. Teras 
& N: O. R. Co. v. Railway & S. S. Clerks, 281 
U.S. 548, 568, 50 S. Ct. 427, 433, 74 L. Ed. 1034. 
In these normal relations the employees often 
learn whether the plant is prosperous or is 
running at such a loss that any increase in 
the wage factor of the cost sheet makes cer- 
tain the shutdown of the plant entirely or 
in the department showing the larger red 
ink figures. That is to say, the employees 
know what pressure for their betterment will 
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and what will not cause the loss of employ- 
ment of all or of some of them. Obviously 
such a small union may be far more advan- 
tageous to its members than one under the 
remote control of policymakers thousands 
of miles away. 

(10) The third alternative for the small 
plant seems almost ignored in the titanic 
struggle for power of nationwide interna- 
tionals and associations, though the right 
to choose it is as worthy of the considera- 
tion of courts and legislatures as either of 
the other two. That is the right not to join 
or create or assist any labor organization at 
all, but to deal individually with the em- 
ployer. What we have described above re- 
garding the result of “normal relations and 
innocent communications” between employ- 
ers and employees properly may lead the 
latter to choose to remain unorganized. The 
Supreme Court construes a _ predecessive 
statute for the protection of collective bar- 
gaining as not prohibiting the employer's 
“entering into such contract of employment 
as it chooses, with its individual employees,” 
Virginian Ry. Co. v. System Federation No. 
40, 300 U.S. 515, 557, 57 S.Ct. 592, 604, 81 
L.Ed. 789, and puts a like construction upon 
the National Labor Relations Act, National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 45, 57 S.Ct. 615, 81 
L.Ed. 893, 108 A.L. R. 1352. In a proceeding 
seeking to destroy a labor organization, we 
do not interpret the intent of Congress in 
enacting the Labor Board legislation to have 
established any presumption that employees 
are always to be deemed to be aiding a vio- 
lation of the act if they prefer no organi- 
zation and decline to create one. 

(11) Each of these three rights is of equal 
value and in administering the National La- 
bor Relations Act is entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Board. The Sterling company’s 
employees’ choice of the second alternative 
did not receive such protection. 


Mr. President, I wish that time per- 
mitted me to discuss further how some 
union dues are spent. I wish that time 
permitted me to read to the Senate at 
this time an illuminating chapter from 
the book entitled, The Enemy Within,“ 
written by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy]. I refer to chapter 10 
which begins on page 109, and which 
bears the appropriate title of “Bread and 
Yachts,” and gives specific details of how 
corrupt officers in some of the unions 
investigated by the McClellan committee 
misappropriated vast amounts of union 
dues. 

I should also like to read pages 146 
through 151 from the book written 
by Sylvester Petro for the same pur- 
pose. These books show that union 
dues have been spent for all kinds of 
purposes having no relation to union 
affairs without the consent of the union 
members. 

I have read many newspaper articles 
time and again concerning the United 
Automobile Workers taking union dues 
which had been contributed in part by 
men who did not believe in compulsory 
integration, and giving those union dues 
to organizations which were bent on im- 
posing compulsory integration on all the 
people of America. I respectfully submit 
that that is a denial of basic freedom. 

I invite attention to a newspaper arti- 
cle which is several years old, but which 
illustrates how union dues were spent 
without the consent of union members 
for all kinds of purposes. The article 
was written on July 19, 1954, published 
in the CIO News, and is entitled “Murray 
Fund Gives Protestants $200,000." This 
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is money which was taken from union 
dues and given to the National Council 
of Churches of Christ, an organization 
representing certain Protestant churches. 

Undoubtedly, many members of the 
CIO who paid dues which were turned 
over to this fund were not Protestants. 
Many of them were undoubtedly Cath- 
olics or Jewish. Some of them may have 
been agnostics or atheists. I respect- 
fully submit that it is a denial of basic 
freedom, for a union to collect union 
dues especially from men who are drafted 
into membership against their will, and 
use those union dues, directly or in- 
directly for the propagation or dissemi- 
nation of religious doctrines in which 
union members may not believe. The 
article exemplifies the very kind of wrong 
which Thomas Jefferson undertook to 
prevent by the Virginia statute for reli- 
gious freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Murray Funp Gives Prorestants $200,000 


A grant of $200,000 to the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America was announced last week by the 
Philip Murray Memorial Foundation, cre- 
ated to honor the memory of the late presi- 
dent of the CIO and the CIO Steelworkers. 

The money will be used by the National 
Council “on behalf of the practical applica- 
tion of religious principles to the everyday 
world of economic life.” 

Half the sum will be used to assist in fi- 
nancing, over a period of years, the council’s 
national education program in the area of 
the church and economic life. The remain- 
der will be allocated to a Philip Murray Fund 
to establish and maintain, at the council's 
headquarters, a permanent library and re- 
search service for the churches and interested 
members of the public in the fleld of the 
relationship of religion and ethics to eco- 
nomic life. 

Announcement of the grant was made by 
CIO President Walter P. Reuther; Emil Rieve, 
chairman of the foundation, vice president 
of the CIO and president of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, and Bishop William C. Martin, 
president of the National Council and Meth- 
odist bishop, of Dallas, Tex. 

“The trustees of the Philip Murray Me- 
morial Foundation,” said Reuther and Rieve, 
“are most favorably acquainted with the 
work of the National Council and especially 
the excellent work it is doing in the field of 
the church and economic life. 

“The trustees of the foundation feel cer- 
tain that the late Philip Murray, who spent 
his entire life in the practical application of 
religious principles to the problems of our 
workers, would most heartily approve the ex- 
tensive educational program contemplated 
by the national council to stimulate a better 
understanding and application of religious 
principles to our society. 

“The foundation welcomes this opportu- 
nity to help serve the council’s work on be- 
half of the national welfare. It is our belief 
that the activities which this grant will 
make possible are indispensable to the 
achievement of ethical and spiritual gains 
comparable to the scientific and technologi- 
cal advances of the Nation.” 

Bishop Martin, in accepting the grant, said 
it would help the national council's $0 mem- 
ber churches “make the Christian faith a 
more vital force in the lives of men and 
nations. 

“We are gratified that the program of the 
national council has so commended itself to 
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the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation,” 
he said, that it desires to share in the sup- 
port of the council’s program for a better 
community and national life. 

“The grant will contribute to the coop- 
erative effort of the churches to make the 
Christian faith a more vital force in the lives 
of men and nations. It is accepted with 
heartfelt thanks. 

“The grant to the council by a foundation 
established to advance the Nation’s welfare 
exemplifies, we believe, a growing recogni- 
tion on the part of American institu- 
tions of the indispensable service religion 
renders to mankind.” 

The foundation with funds of about $1 
million contributed by CIO unions and their 
members in memory of the late Philip Mur- 
ray, had previously announced gifts to the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions; Providence Hospital, Washington, 
D.C.; Histadrut, the Israeli Federation of La- 
bor; the legal and educational fund of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; Howard University, Wash- 
ington; the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation; and the American Arbitration 
Association. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the hour 
is growing late and I do not have time 
today to finish my speech. For this rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to continue my speech on a 
subsequent date, without having my re- 
marks on this occasion count as a speech 
on the motion pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

During Mr. Ervin’s speech on the mo- 
tion to proceed to consider H.R. 77, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, provided he does not 
lose the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose the floor 
by so doing, and will not have any sub- 
sequent remarks which I may make on 
this subject counted as a second speech 
under any of the Senate rules, and upon 
the further condition that the colloquy 
between the Senator from Ohio and my- 
self may appear in the Recorp after the 
conclusion of my speech. I make this 
third unanimous consent for the purpose 
of preserving the continuity of my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I simply say, 
lest there be a misunderstanding, that I 
assume the Senator from North Caro- 
lina knew I did not contemplate in any 
way that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina might lose the floor on the basis of 
the request which I made, either in the 
form of questions or statements. 

Mr. ERVIN. To make that matter 
clear beyond peradventure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
yielding may be understood as including 
either inquiries or observations or state- 
ments on the part of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question is, on 
the basis of the long experience of the 
Senator from North Carolina as a judge 
and the knowledge acquired by him as a 
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scholar of the law, is it not a fact that 
when a uniform law is adopted on the 
basis of a uniformity of operation, it is 
generally contemplated that there shall 
be a uniformity of circumstances to 
which that uniform law shall apply? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in response to his inter- 
rogation that any legislative body which 
would adopt a law that was uniform 
where there was no uniformity of cir- 
cumstances would be as foolish as the 
man who had a bed in which he made 
all his guests sleep. Those who were 
too short for the bed were stretched to 
fit it, and the ones who were too long 
had their feet cut off so they would fit 
the bed. I would say that is a perfect 
illustration of folly inherent in Congress 
passing a law providing a uniform law 
for all of the 50 States of the Union 
when the circumstances in the States 
are dissimilar. One of the wisest pro- 
visions in the Taft-Hartley Act is section 
14(b), which authorizes the States to 
have self-determination in this field by 
adopting right-to-work laws if they de- 
sire to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
recollection that the person of whom the 
Senator from North Carolina speaks, 
who adopted the plan of capturing 
travelers and putting them into the same 
bed, and stretching them if they were 
too short so they fitted exactly into the 
bed, or lopping off a part of the head 
or feet if they were too long, was Pro- 
crustes and that the story has its origin 
in mythology? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

As the Senator from Ohio points out, 
the Procrustean bed is exactly the kind 
of bed which those who advocate repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law 
would like to have the people of all the 
States put in, so that if they were too 
short, they would be stretched to fit the 
bed, and if they were too long, they 
would have their limbs severed so as to 
fit the bed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
this Procrustean practice, with all its 
ferocity and impracticality, has become 
a rather general rule in much of the 
legislation we pass? 

Mr. ERVIN. I deeply regret to say 
that it is. I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that in all too many instances Con- 
gress enacts new legislation of a uniform 
nature on the Federal level in areas 
where the public would be better served 
by diverse legislation on the State level. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I wish to ask a further 
question if the Senator will yield, pro- 
viding he does not lose his right to the 
floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio under the cir- 
cumstances already enumerated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that request be acted upon by 
the Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. What is the seemingly 
honest and sound answer that must be 
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given to this question: Are the economic 
circumstances that prevail in various 
and separate parts of the country 
similar, or is it not a fact that economic 
circumstances, let us say, in a small 
town in Mississippi, with respect to the 
cost of living and otherwise, are different 
than the economic circumstances, let 
us say, in the city of Euclid, Ohio? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is undoubtedly so. 
That is corroborated by the statement 
made by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] on the floor of the Senate 
during the morning hour. 

He stated that the people of New 
England paid more taxes than people 
anywhere else in the Union. He noted 
that the cost of living is greater in New 
England than elsewhere in the United 
States and, therefore, the quota on 
residual oil should be lifted so that New 
Englanders could buy residual oil freely 
at lower prices. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to propound 
another question. Is it not a fact that 
the per capita income in many States is 
far less than it is in other States of the 
Nation? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

People who insist on reciting figures 
about wages and compensation, and so 
on, to support their arguments remind 
me of an old story. 

If the Senator from Ohio will permit 
me, I will tell that story which I have 
told before on the floor of the Senate. 
It illustrates a point about the use of 
figures to prove assertions. 

In my county, there are some moun- 
tains called the South Mountains. An 
old South mountaineer had been buying 
groceries on credit from the neighbor- 
hood grocery store. He decided that it 
was about time for him to pay his gro- 
cery bill. He went to the store and asked 
the grocer the amount of his bill. The 
grocer told him the amount, which was 
much more than the old mountaineer 
thought it should be. 

The old mountaineer complained about 
the size of the bill. The grocer reached 
for his account books, spread them out 
on the counter, and he said, “Here is the 
record of your account. Here are the 
figures. You know figures don’t lie.” 

The old mountaineer said, I know fig- 
ures don’t lie, but liars sure do figure.” 

We have heard much about figures re- 
lating to wages and per capita earnings. 
Those who use them overlook the fact 
that in some States like North Carolina, 
for example, farmers raise their own 
food on their own farms. There are 
more people living on farms in North 
Carolina than in any other State in the 
Union. There are more farms in North 
Carolina than any other State in the 
Union except Texas. The food which 
farmers grow and eat themselves does 
not go into the computations of their 
income. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. But those figures are 
used, not only by liars, but by honest 
men, to prove various conclusions, 
among them the conclusion that North 
Carolina ought to have union shop con- 
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tracts, and that if North Carolina had 
union shop contracts sharecroppers in 
North Carolina would earn the same 
compensation as steelworkers in Pitts- 
burgh. That is one argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the sound- 
ness of the argument that at one time 
the income of the sharecropper can be 
made to equal the income of the Toledo 
people of Ohio, where the cost of living 
is so different? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say that when it 
comes to the merits, it rests upon no 
more solid foundation than quicksand. 
It is totally devoid of logic and reason 
and commonsense. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
North Carolina in agreement with the 
conclusion that it would be wrong to 
adopt a national law compelling a uni- 
form measure although the economic 
circumstances in the different States and 
different areas vary substantially? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be unwise. It 
would be uneconomic, as well as have the 
effect of robbing States of the right to 
legislate in a field which really belongs to 
the States. In addition, it has the effect 
of robbing the people of the liberty of 
making their own decisions in these 
matters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Is it the position of the Senator 
from North Carolina that if Kentucky 
wants a right-to-work law, it should be 
permitted to adopt such a law if it feels 
that will enhance its economy, and if it 
does not want it, that right should still 
951 so that the people can determine 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is exactly 
correct. And those who are qualified to 
make that determination live, and move, 
and have their being in the State of 
Kentucky, and are familiar with the 
conditions prevailing in the State of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
when an attempt is made to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b), which prohibits the indi- 
vidual States from determining for 
themselves what will best help their 
economy, we in Washington are attempt- 
ing to do the thinking for the citizens 
of the different States, such as Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Indiana, and others? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say that instead 
of attempting to do the thinking for the 
people of the 50 States Congress would 
be attempting to deprive them of the 
power to think so far as their thoughts 
are going to be productive of action on 
their part. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 


LEGISLATION GOVERNING THE RE- 
COVERY BY BAIL BONDSMEN OF 
FUGITIVE BAILEES 


During the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
speech, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland with 
this understanding: First, that my yield- 
ing to him for his questions, observa- 
tions, or statements will not impair in 
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any way my right to the floor; second, 
that my yielding to him will not result 
in any subsequent remarks which I may 
make on this occasion being counted as 
a second speech under any rule of the 
Senate governing proceedings had be- 
fore the Senate; and third, that any in- 
quiries which the able and distinguished 
Senator from Maryland may make of 
me, or any observations which he may 
make, or any statements which he may 
make, or any colloquy between him and 
me, as well as this unanimous consent 
request, shall be placed in the Record at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina for his courtesy. 

The subject which I am about to dis- 
cuss will be of interest to the Senator 
from North Carolina because, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, he has been the leading ini- 
tiator in the field of bail reform, and 
the bill which I propose to introduce at 
this time is a bill which moves in that 
direction. 

A short time ago, the attention of the 
country was focused upon an incident 
that happened in the 13th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, represented by 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER. The inci- 
dent involved 19-year-old Tyrone Col- 
lins who, while free on $500 bail pending 
the trial of an assault charge in Mobile, 
Ala., moved to his new home in Pennsyl- 
vania in alleged violation of the condi- 
tions of his bail. 

Without going into details—and inci- 
dentally this is not the detailed descrip- 
tion as reported to me by Representative 
ScHWEIKER—the young man moved with 
his family, when his father was dis- 
charged from the Air Force. He tele- 
phoned the bonding company and left 
his name and address and a mail for- 
warding address, none of which the 
bonding company bothered to consult 
when it wished to reach the boy. 

In any event, the Alabama bondsman, 
without the aid of Pennsylvania law en- 
forcement authorities, or any search or 
arrest warrant or any other judicial 
process, summarily removed Collins from 
his home in Norristown, Pa., by force 
during the middle of the night and, with- 
out the interposition of any judicial au- 
thority, removed him some 1,000 miles 
away to Alabama. 

Here, again, Representative ScHWEI- 
KER advises me that the complaint was 
made to him, not by Collins’ family, but 
by the State local enforcement officers 
at Norristown, Pa., who had specifically 
told the bondsmen that they could not 
remove the boy when he went to them. 
So the bondsmen not only ignored any 
precepts of fairness, but they ignored 
the specific orders of the local law en- 
forcement officers of Norristown, Pa. 

The Nation was shocked, not because 
it felt that Tyrone Collins should not 
have to stand trial on the charge levied 
against him by the authorities of the 
State of Alabama, but because of the pro- 
cedures employed by the bondsmen to 
return Collins to Alabama. The decision 
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of private citizens, motivated simply by 
a desire to protect their financial invest- 
ment, using summary action and force 
to abduct their quarry from the domain 
of the sovereignty of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to a distant part of the 
country, without any judicial sanction 
and consequently without any assurance 
of procedural due process, was more than 
most citizens believed tolerable. Yet, 
according to longstanding court deci- 
sions, what happened in the Collins case 
was not proscribed by the due process 
guarantees of the Constitution, nor by 
any other provision of Federal law or 
State law. I might add that I would 
consider it a sort of common law kidnap- 
ing. 

The Collins incident brought to light 
a situation not generally known to the 
public: that at common law a bondsman 
possesses the power to take a bailee into 
custody summarily at any time and re- 
turn him to the authorities who initially 
sanctioned his release, and that this 
power may be exercised even when the 
bailee has fied to another State or ju- 
risdiction. Virtually no restriction is 
placed upon what the bondsman may do 
to effectuate this return. There need be 
no compliance with any State arrest pro- 
cedures, with procedures securing per- 
sons against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, or with any requirement that a 
person taken from one State to another 
without his consent be given a judicial 
hearing on the reasonableness of the re- 
moval. In short, the bondsman can act 
without the sanction of any State or 
Federal tribunal. This common law rule 
is still the law today. 

This common law is still the law in the 
United States. Incidentally, the last 
time it was passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States was in 1878, 
and the court upheld the common law 
at that time. 

When it became apparent that what 
had happened in the Collins incident was 
not a violation of any Federal law, the 
almost universal response was one of out- 
rage. Not only had the integrity and 
sovereignty of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania been flaunted by what had 
happened, but it was also apparent that 
there had been, at least by modern 
standards, a violation of individual rights 
that in analogous circumstances could 
never legally occur. It was evident that 
this situation could no longer be toler- 
ated. No longer could society condone a 
philosophy that regarded the bailee as 
nothing more than the bondsman’s chat- 
tel—such as a car about to be repos- 
sessed—a mere piece of property that the 
bondsman-owner could abuse in any way 
without answering to the law for his 
actions. 

In this case, in Norristown, Pa., when 
the two persons sought Collins—and in- 
cidentally, neither of them was employed 
by the government of Alabama—they 
were acting like headhunters—they en- 
tered Collins’ home at midnight, posed 
as law enforcement officers, said they 
could be reached at the Norristown jail, 
when they could not, took Collins, and 
went into other States. Seventy-two 
hours passed without any opportunity 
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or right being granted to the individual 
to call his family, call a lawyer, or to 
call even the Alabama authorities. 

The irony of the Collins situation was 
made all the more poignant by the fact 
that when the State officials request the 
return of a fugitive from justice who has 
taken refuge in another State, they com- 
ply with very strict procedures, speci- 
fied by article 4, section 2, clause 2 of 
the Constitution, which utilize the ex- 
ecutive authority of the refuge or asylum 
State for taking the fugitive into cus- 
tody. Only after the fugitive has been 
given a hearing in the asylum State by 
the authorities of that State, and it has 
been determined that he has left the 
jurisdiction of the demanding State in 
violation of law, can the fugitive be 
turned over to the authorities who seek 
his return to the State whence he origi- 
nally fled. If a public official must go 
through this sort of procedure to get back 
@ person who is already a convicted 
criminal, how strange it was, people 
thought, that a private person, owing 
no allegiance and no sense of public duty 
to any State authority, strictly out for 
his own headhunting bounty, answer- 
able to nothing but his own conscience, 
could ignore such procedures in seizing 
an individual who was not a criminal but 
simply an accused, presumed by the law 
to be innocent of the charges pending 
against him. 

Had the individual been actually con- 
victed of crime by the State of Alabama 
and fled to jurisdiction, he would have 
been protected by the Constitution. It 
would have been necessary to have ex- 
tradition proceedings in the State of 
Pennsylvania. But Collins was not even 
a convicted felon, and the bondsman was 
able to follow his own procedure; so at 
midnight he entered Collins’ home, ab- 
ducted Collins, and returned him to Ala- 
bama. 

Recognizing that something should be 
done, Representative ScHWEIKER and I 
resolved to correct this egregious state 
of affairs, so as to make bail bondsmen 
subject to minimum standards of pro- 
cedural due process, and are State au- 
thorities in comparable situations. 

Accordingly, we are today introducing 
in both Houses of Congress a bill, which 
we have jointly worked out over the past 
4 weeks, to provide for the implementa- 
tion of these minimum standards in cases 
such as that involving Tyrone Collins. 
In formulating the content of the bill, 
we were fortunate to have the counsel 
and advice of Mr. Ronald Goldfarb, the 
noted authority on bail problems, whose 
recent book, Ransom,“ pointed out the 
need for reform in this area. Mr. Gold- 
farb testified before the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] last 
summer, when lengthy hearings on bail 
reform in the United States were held. 

Simply stated, the main provisions of 
the bill we are today introducing are 
these: 

First. When a bondsman seeks the re- 
turn to another jurisdiction of a person 
who has violated the conditions of his 
pail, the bondsman must apply to a judi- 
cial officer of the United States—either 
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a Federal judge or a U.S. Commis- 
sioner—for a warrant authorizing the 
taking into custody of the fugitive bailee. 

Second. If the bondsman is able to 
show probable cause—and this is a mini- 
mum standard—that the person named 
in the warrant application has violated 
the terms and conditions of his bail, the 
judicial officer shall issue the warrant, 
and the person is to be brought promptly 
before the judicial officer for a hearing. 

Third. At the hearing, the fugitive 
bailee is to be informed of the nature 
and purpose of the proceeding against 
him, of his right to retain counsel, of his 
right not to make a statement, and of the 
fact that any statement made by him 
may be used against him. He also is to 
be given reasonable opportunity to con- 
sult counsel. 

Fourth. At the hearing the bondsman 
must establish that the identity of the 
alleged fugitive bailee is as he asserts, 
that the bondsman and the fugitive are 
in a bail relationship, and that the condi- 
tions of bail imposed to secure the fugi- 
tive’s appearance in a future judicial pro- 
ceeding have been broken. 

Fifth. If the necessary showing is 
made at the hearing, the judicial officer 
is to issue a warrant for removal of the 
fugitive bailee, promptly and directly, to 
the appropriate authorities of the juris- 
diction whence he has fled. 

Sixth. Violation of these procedures by 
the bondsman is made a Federal crime, 
punishable by a fine of up to $5,000, or 
imprisonment of up to 2 years, or both. 

I hope that the bill I am introducing 
today will receive the prompt attention 
of the Senate and that hearings will be 
held at the earliest possible date. 

I intend to meet with the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina. The 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments and the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery held 
hearings on bail restriction last year. I 
hope that they will consider this legis- 
lation as they consider other legislation 
in the field of bail reform. 

I urge Congress to support this bi- 
partisan effort to remedy a longstanding 
and grievous flaw in the pattern of exist- 
ing law. I am confident that the Senate 
will agree with my assessment of the 
need for this legislation, and that the 
bill I am introducing today will become 
law before the end of the session. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of the bill which Representative ScHweEI- 
KER and I have worked out be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2855) to amend chapter 
207, title 18, United States Code, to pre- 
scribe procedure for the return of per- 
sons who have fied, in violation of the 
conditions of bail given in any State or 
judicial district of the United States, to 
another State or judicial district, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. TY- 
DINGS, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2855 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 207, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“$3147, Return of Persons Jumping Bail. 

„(a) Whenever any person who has been 
admitted to bail pending his appearance at 
any future judicial proceeding in a court of 
the United States for any judicial district 
moves or travels to any other judicial district 
of the United States in violation of a con- 
dition of his bail, and whenever any person 
who has been admitted to bail pending his 
appearance at any future judicial proceed- 
ing in a court of a State moves or travels to 
any other State in violation of a condition of 
his bail, a surety upon the bail may apply to 
a nearby judicial officer of the United States 
within such other judicial district or State 
for a warrant to take such person into cus- 
tody and to bring him before such judicial 
officer for further proceedings under this 
section. Upon a showing of probable cause 
for belief that the person named in such ap- 
plication has moved or traveled to such dis- 
trict or State in violation of the conditions 
of bail duly given, such judicial officer shall 
issue to the applicant, or in the discretion 
of such judicial officer to any nearby law en- 
forcement officer of the United States having 
authority to make an arrest for the violation 
of any law of the United States, a warrant 
for the taking of such person into custody 
and his production before such judicial of- 
ficer without unreasonable delay for further 
proceedings under this section. 

“(b) Whenever any person who has been 
taken into custody upon application so made 
by a surety upon bail is brought before a ju- 
dicial officer of the United States, the surety 
may apply to such officer for a warrant for the 
removal of such person to the appropriate 
district or State for compliance with the 
conditions of the bail. The judicial officer 
shall then inform such person of the nature 
and purpose of the proceeding, of the right 
of such person to retain counsel, and of the 
right of such person to have a hearing upon 
the pending application or to waive hearing 
thereon. Such judicial officer also shall in- 
form such person that he is not required to 
make a statement and that any statement 
made by him may be used against him, and 
shall allow him reasonable opportunity to 
consult counsel. 

“(c) If, in a proceeding under subsec- 
tion (b), the person as to whom an appli- 
cation for a warrant for removal has been 
made waives hearing, the judicial officer shall 
remand such person into the custody of the 
applicant, and shall issue to him a warrant 
for the removal of such person to the appro- 
priate district or State. If such person does 
not waive hearing, the judicial officer shall 
hear evidence offered by the parties to the 
proceeding. At the hearing, the person as to 
whom the application was made may cross- 
examine witnesses against him, and may in- 
troduce evidence in his own behalf. If it is 
shown by evidence taken in the hearing that 
such person has been admitted to bail in 
the named district or State, that such person 
has moved or traveled from that district or 
State in violation of an obligation imposed 
by the conditions of bail duly given to secure 
his appearance in a judicial proceeding 
within such district or State, and that the 
applicant is a surety upon that bail, the pre- 
siding judicial officer shall remand such per- 
son into the custody of the applicant, and 
shall issue to him a warrant authorizing the 
removal of such person to the appropriate 
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district or State. If no such showing is 
made, the person as to whom the application 
was made shall be discharged from custody. 

“(d) Any warrant for removal issued under 
this section shall be conditioned upon the 
prompt and direct return of the named per- 
son by designated means to the appropriate 
authorities of the district or State in which 
there is pending the proceeding in which 
such person is obligated to appear. 

“(e) Whoever, acting under authority or 
color of authority arising from any bail given 
to secure the appearance of any person at any 
judicial proceeding, takes, attempts to take, 
or conspires with any other individual to take 
such person into custody at any place with 
intent to remove such person, or who know- 
ingly removes such person, without his con- 
sent to any other judicial district of the 
United States for appearance in a judicial 
proceeding of a court of the United States, 
or to any other State for appearance in a 
judicial proceeding of a court of that State, 
without compliance with the requirements 
of this section or of chapter 209 of this title, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“(f) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘bail’ means any bond, 
recognizance, undertaking, or promise given 
to secure the appearance of any person as 
a party or witness in a judicial proceed- 
ing; 

“(2) The term ‘surety’, when used with 
respect to bail, means a person, or a duly 
authorized agent of a person, who is a 
surety upon a bail bond or recognizance, or 
who has given any other undertaking or 
promise to secure the appearance of any 
other person as a party or witness in a 
judicial proceeding; 

“(3) The term ‘judicial officer of the Unit- 
ed States’ means a judge of the United 
States or a United States commissioner; 

“(4) The term ‘State’ means any State or 
possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; and 

“(5) The term ‘court of a State’ means 
any court of a State or any political subdi- 
vision thereof. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect or impair the application or en- 
forcement of any provision of chapter 55 of 
this title.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 207, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“3147. Return of Persons Jumping Bail.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie over 
for a period of 10 days in the event that 
any other Senators wish to cosponsor the 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative ScCHWEIKER and I have 
worked for several weeks on this legis- 
lation. We studied numerous possibili- 
ties of approaching reform. We felt 
that the procedure which I have out- 
lined would provide a minimum burden 
to bondsmen and that it could be fol- 
lowed within a relatively short time be- 
cause U.S. Commissioners are available. 
We felt that it would protect the pro- 
cedural due rights of the alleged bailee, 
as well as those of the bondsman’s own 
interest and that it would serve the ends 
of justice. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as a part 
of the colloquy between the Senator 
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from Maryland and myself, and subject 
to the unanimous-consent agreement, I 
commend the Senator from Maryland 
for his interest in this particular prob- 
lem. 

In common with a major segment of 
the American people, I was very much 
outraged by the event to which the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has alluded. 

The right of bail to apprehend a per- 
son arose in the common law which pre- 
vailed in England. There is quite a dif- 
ference, I think, between the siutation in 
England and the situation in America, 
in that England is a common jurisdic- 
tion, and, in America, we have separate 
jurisdictions of the States. 

I had contemplated introducing a bill 
to make the taking of a principal by a 
bail bondsman under the circumstances 
indicated by the press in respect to this 
incident, a Federal crime. However, I 
think that the approach which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland takes to this matter 
is probably a more desirable approach 
because it does recognize that the bonds- 
men have an economic interest in the 
apprehension of the principal. It also 
recognizes that the principal has certain 
rights under the due process clause of 
the 14th amendment, as well as under 
the due process laws of the State in 
which he is seized by his bondsman. 

I assure the Senator from Maryland 
that I am very sympathetic toward his 
bill and I shall do all I can to obtain 
Speedy action on it in the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

During the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from North Carolina be kind 
enough to yield to the Chair for an- 
nouncements? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield for that purpose. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints Senator Inovye to attend the 
United States-Mexico Interparliamen- 
tary meetings, to be held February 9-16 
in Washington, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco, in lieu of Senator METCALF, re- 
signed. 

The Chair also appoints Senators 
Morse and Javits to attend the fourth 
meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council at the Ministerial 
Level, Buenos Aires, Argentina, conven- 
ing during the fourth week in March 
1966. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate three messages 
from the President of the United States— 
on tariff, on foreign aid, and Employees 
Training Act of 1958. Without objection, 
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they will be printed in the Recor», with- 
out being read, and appropriately 
referred. 

The messages from the President were 
referred as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 
SEPARATE CLASSIFICATION IN TARIFF SCHEDULES 
FOR CERTAIN TEXTURED OR TEXTURIZED YARNS 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam transmitting herewith, in accord- 
ance with section 2 of Public Law 89-229, 
a report concerning the feasibility and 
desirability of separate classification in 
the tariff schedules of the United States 
for those articles of manmade fibers 
commonly referred to as textured or tex- 
turized yarns. 

The report concludes that such sep- 
arate tariff classification for textured 
yarns is feasible but not desirable in 
view of the current situation. 

Textured yarn production in the 
United States has been rising steadily in 
recent years, from 74 million pounds in 
1960 to over 250 million pounds in 1965. 
During this period, the independent 
throwster industry. which processes a 
major portion of textured yarn, has had 
rising employment. At the same time, 
imports have been declining. The Tariff 
Commission has estimated that the an- 
nual imports of textured yarns declined 
from more than 2 million pounds in 1962 
to less than 1 million pounds in 1965, 
representing less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the domestic market. 

However, the representatives of the 
domestic industry have argued that a 
serious threat of injury looms in the fu- 
ture. In part because of this concern, 
the report recommends that more ac- 
curate import data for textured yarns 
be provided in the future, so that Con- 
gress, the executive branch, and the in- 
dustry can keep close watch on import 
levels and consider additional measures 
should they be warranted. I am there- 
fore directing that steps be taken to ob- 
tain more accurate data on imports of 
textured yarns. 

I am also transmitting for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
Tariff Commission on textured yarns 
which I requested. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1966. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAM (H. DOC. NO. 374) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend a foreign aid program to 
help those nations who are determined 
to help themselves. 

I recommend a program to help give 
the people of the less developed world 
the food, the health, the skills and educa- 
tion—and the strength—to lead their 
nations to self-sufficient lives of plenty 
and freedom. 

I propose to carry forward the best of 
what we are now doing in the less de- 
veloped world, and cut out the worst. I 
also propose to make the basic changes 
the times demand. 

My recommendations are grounded in 
the deep conviction that we must use 
foreign assistance to attack the root 
causes of poverty. We must concentrate 
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on countries not hostile to us that give 
solid evidence that they are determined 
to help themselves. 

This is the lesson of the past. It is the 
hope for the future. It is the guiding 
principle for a nation ready and willing 
to cooperate with the industrious, but 
unwilling to subsidize those who do not 
assume responsibility for their own fate. 

During the past year I have given our 
foreign assistance program the most 
sober and searching review. I have ques- 
tioned the merit of each program. 
Special groups have concentrated on the 
particular areas of food, education, and 
health. A Cabinet committee has ex- 
amined the details of our general 
economic and military assistance. 

Thus, the steps I recommend today 
have been developed in the light of ad- 
vice from senior officials in the executive 
branch, congressional leaders, and ex- 
perienced advisers from outside Govern- 
ment. They also have been developed 
with full recognition of our balance-of- 
payments situation. 

They emerge from a rigorous examina- 
tion of our past experience. 

They are informed by compassion and 
shaped by the history of two decades. 

They are the proof of our devotion to 
the works of peace. 

They reflect our vision of a world free 
from fear and ripe with opportunity. 

They will shape the legacy we leave 
our children. 

1 

The quest for peace is as old as man- 
kind. 

For countless centuries man struggled 
to secure first his home, then his village, 
then his city. It is the unique heritage 
of our century that men must strive for 
a secure world. 

Peace, plenty, freedom—our fathers 
aspired to these as we do now. But the 
fateful truth of our age is that all our 
personal and national hopes hang in a 
balance affected by events and attitudes 
half a world away. 

We have paid a fearful price to learn 
the folly of isolation. We have learned 
that the human misery which infects 
whole nations with a thirst for violent 
change does not give way to mere slo- 
gans. We have learned that the works 
of peace require courage and foresight. 
The need knows neither national bound- 
ary nor narrow ideology. 

We have demonstrated this under- 
standings in many ways over the past two 
decades. Our military strength has pro- 
tected many countries threatened by in- 
vasion from without or subversion from 
within. Our economic assistance pro- 
grams have rebuilt Europe. We have 
helped untold millions to gain confidence 
in peaceful progress, where there has 
been neither peace nor progress for cen- 
turies. 

We will never know how many crises 
have been averted, how much violence 
avoided, or how many minds have been 
won to the cause of freedom in these 
years. But I believe we have many such 
achievements to our credit. 

Yet today the citizens of many devel- 
oping nations walk in the shadow of 
misery: half the adults have never been 
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to school; over half the people are 
hungry or malnourished; food produc- 
tion per person is falling; at present 
rates of growth, population will double 
before the year 2000. 

These are the dominant facts of our 
age. They challenge our own security. 
They threaten the future of the world. 

Our response must be bold and daring. 
It must go to the root causes of misery 
and unrest. It must build a firm founda- 
tion for progress, security, and peace. 

Ir 


Although we recognize the shortsight- 
edness of isolation, we do not embrace 
the equally futile prospect of total and 
endless dependence. The United States 
can never do more than supplement the 
efforts of the developing countries them- 
selves. They must supply most of the 
capital, the know-how—and the will to 
progress. If they do we can and will 
help. If they do not, nothing we can 
supply will substitute. Nothing can re- 
place resources wasted in political or 
military adventures. 

For the essence of economic develop- 
ment is work—hard, unremitting, often 
thankless work. Most of it must be done 
by the people whose futures and whose 
children’s futures are directly at stake. 

Only these people and their leaders 
can invest every possible resource in im- 
proved farming techniques, in school and 
hospital construction, and in critical in- 
dustry; make the land reforms, tax 
changes, and other basic adjustments 
necessary to transform their societies; 
face the population problem squarely 
and realistically; create the climate 
which will attract foreign investment, 
and keep local money at home. 

These are just a few of the steps on the 
road to modernization. They are far 
from easy. We would do well to remem- 
ber how difficult many of them were for 
us. But they are absolutely necessary. 
Without them, outside help is wasted. 
Neither we nor they can afford waste, 
and we will not continue any partnership 
in which only we recognize that fact. 

As I said last October, “Action, not 
promises, will be the standard of assist- 
ance.” It must be clear that the prin- 
ciple of our assistance is cooperation. 
Those who do not fulfill their commit- 
ments to help themselves cannot expect 
help from us. 

III 

In this spirit of cooperation, I propose 
that the United States offer to join in 
new attacks upon the root causes of 
world poverty. 

The incessant cycle of hunger, igno- 
rance, and disease is the common blight 
of the developing world. This vicious 
pattern can be broken. It must be 
broken if democracy is to survive. 

The problem of hunger is a continuing 
crisis. In many parts of the world we 
witness both the ravages of famine born 
of natural disaster and the failure of 
food production to keep pace with rising 
needs. 

This is a catastrophe for all of us. It 
must be dealt with by all who can help. 
In many other countries food output is 
also falling behind population growth. 
We cannot meet the world food needs of 
the future, however willing we are to 
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share our abundance. Nor would it 
serve the common interest if we could. 

The solution is clear: an all-out effort 
to enable the developing countries to 
supply their own food needs, through 
their own production or through im- 
proved capacity to buy in the world 
market. 

I will shortly send to the Congress a 
special message which will recommend 
new legislation to redirect and 
strengthen our food aid programs to 
induce greater agricultural self-help 
abroad; make food aid a more integrated 
element of general programs of economic 
cooperation; move as quickly as our 
mutual interests permit toward harder 
financial terms, thereby adding to our 
commercial markets and a favorable bal- 
ance-of-payments result. 

In addition, I propose that the Agency 
for International Development increase 
its efforts in the field of agriculture by 
more than one-third, to a total of nearly 
$500 million. One-third of this total will 
finance imports of fertilizer from the 
United States. The remainder will fi- 
nance transfer of American farming 
techniques, the most advanced in the 
world; improvement of roads, marketing 
and irrigation facilities; establishment 
of extension services, cooperatives and 
credit facilities; purchases of American 
farm equipment and pesticides; research 
on soil and seed improvements. 

These programs will also have long- 
range benefits for our own farmers. 
Higher incomes abroad mean greater 
exports for our highly efficient food 
producers. 

To combat ignorance, I am proposing 
a major new effort in international edu- 
cation. I propose a 50-percent increase 
in AID education activities to a total of 
more than $200 million. Shortly I will 
transmit to the Congress a special mes- 
sage proposing an International Educa- 
tion Act which will commit the United 
States to a campaign to spread the bene- 
fits of education to every corner of the 
earth. Nothing is more critical to the 
future of liberty and the fate of mankind. 

To fight disease, I will shortly propose 
an International Health Act which will 
provide for extensive new programs at 
home and abroad. 

We now have the capacity to eliminate 
smallpox from the list of man’s natural 
enemies; to eradicate malaria in the 
Western Hemisphere and in large areas 
of Africa and Asia; and to relieve much 
of the suffering now caused by measles, 
cholera, rabies, and other epidemic 
diseases. 

I will propose a two-thirds increase in 
fiscal year 1967 in AID support of health 
programs, to a total of more than $150 
million. In addition to financing disease 
eradication, we will step up our program 
to combat malnutrition. We will expand 
help to community water supply projects. 
We will finance the training of more doc- 
tors and nurses, needed for new health 
centers and mobile health units. 

I also propose to provide nearly $150 
million in food-for-work programs, and 
more than $100 million in contributions 
to international organizations to further 
support the war on hunger, ignorance, 
and disease. 
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Iv 

We stand ready to help developing 
W deal with the population prob- 
em. 

The United States cannot and should 
not force any country to adopt any par- 
ticular approach to this problem. It is 
first a matter of individual and national 
conscience, in which we will not in- 
terfere. 

But population growth now consumes 
about two-thirds of economic growth in 
the less developed world. As death rates 
are steadily driven down, the individual 
miracle of birth becomes a collective 
tragedy of want. 

In all cases, our help will be given only 
upon request, and only to finance ad- 
visers, training, transportation, educa- 
tional equipment, and local currency 
needs. 

Population policy remains a question 
for each family and each nation to decide. 
But we must be prepared to help when 
decisions are made. 

v 

In many areas, the keys to economic 
and social development lie largely in the 
settling of old quarrels and the building 
of regional solidarity. Regional coopera- 
tion is often the best means of economic 
progress as well as the best guarantor of 
political independence. 

I propose that we continue and enlarge 
our support of the institutions and or- 
ganizations which create and preserve 
this unity. 

Last April I pledged full U.S. support 
for regional programs to accelerate 
peaceful development in southeast Asia. 
We have already begun to implement this 
pledge by support to the Nam Ngum Dam 
in the Mekong Basin and to other 
projects. 

In my legislative proposals, I am re- 
questing new and specific authority to 
carry forward this support for regional 
progress. 

We must make it clear to friend and foe 
alike that we are as determined to sup- 
port the peaceful growth of southeast 
Asia as we are to resist those who would 
conquer and subjugate it. 

These efforts in Asia will be further en- 
hanced by the formation of the Asian 
Development Bank, which was the subject 
of my message to the Congress of Jan- 
uary 18. I am confident that this Bank 
will be a major unifying force in the 
region, and a source of vital development 
capital invaluable to our mutual interests. 

In Africa, we look forward to working 
closely with the new African Develop- 
ment Bank as its programs materialize. 

We also look forward to progress 
toward an East African economic com- 
munity and other subregional common 
markets on that massive continent. As 
these institutions and arrangements de- 
velop, the United States intends to make 
greater use of them as channels for our 
assistance. We will move in the direction 
of more regional administration of our 
bilateral programs. 

We have recently extended our on- 
going commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress, which includes strong support 
for the successful economic integration 
of Central America. The movement 
toward greater cooperation among all 
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Latin American economies will gain mo- 
mentum in the years ahead. It has our 
strong support. 

The United States will support the pro- 
posal of the Inter-American Committee 
of the Alliance for Progress and the 
Inter-American Development Bank to 
establish a new fund for feasibility 
studies of multinational projects. These 
projects can be of enormous value to 
countries which share a river valley or 
another natural resource. They are 
sound combinations of good economics 
and good politics. 

VI 

I propose that the United States—in 
ways consistent with its balance-of-pay- 
ments policy—increase its contributions 
to multilateral lending institutions, par- 
ticularly the International Development 
Association. These increases will be con- 
ditional upon appropriate rises in con- 
tributions from other members. We are 
prepared immediately to support nego- 
tiations leading to agreements of this 
nature for submission to the Congress. 
We urge other advanced nations to join 
us in supporting this work. 

The United States is a charter member 
and the largest single contributor to such 
institutions as the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Development Association, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
This record reflects our confidence in 
the multilateral method of development 
finance and in the soundness of these in- 
stitutions themselves. They are expert 
financiers, and healthy influences on the 
volume and terms of aid from other 
donors. 

I propose that we increase our con- 
tributions to the United Nations develop- 
ment program, again subject to pro- 
portionate increases in other contribu- 
tions. This program merges United 
Nations technical assistance and prein- 
vestment activities. It promises to be 
among the world’s most valuable de- 
velopment instruments. 

vir 


We will expand our efforts to encour- 
age private initiative and enterprise in 
developing countries. We have received 
very useful advice and guidance from 
the report of the distinguished Advisory 
Committee on Private Enterprise in 
Foreign Aid. Many of the recommen- 
dations of that report are now being put 
into effect. 

We will review frankly and construc- 
tively with cooperating countries the 
obstacles to domestic and foreign private 
investment. We will continue to support 
elimination of inefficient controls; for- 
mation of cooperatives; training of labor 
and business leaders; credit facilities 
and advisory services for small- and 
medium-sized farms and businesses. 

The U.S. Government can do only a 
small part of the job of helping and 
encouraging businessmen abroad. We 
must rely more and more on the great 
reservoirs of knowledge and experience 
in our business and professional com- 
munities. These groups have already 
provided invaluable service and advice. 
We in Government must find ways to 
make even greater use of these priceless 
assets. 
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I propose to: continue our support for 
the International Executive Service 
Corps; increase the AID authority to 
guarantee U.S. private investments in 
developing countries. 


VIII 

To signify the depth of our commit- 
ment to help those who help themselves, 
I am requesting 5-year authorizations 
for our military and economic aid pro- 
grams. 

For development loans and loans un- 
der the Alliance for Progress, this is 
merely a reaffirmation of the principle 
adopted by the Congress in 1961 and 
1962. It will not impair the ability or 
the duty of the Congress to review these 
programs. Indeed, it will free the Con- 
gress from the burden of an annual re- 
newal of basic legislation, and provide 
greater opportunity for concentration on 
policy and program issues. 

Annual congressional consideration of 
both economic and military programs 
will be maintained through full annual 
presentations before the substantive 
committees, if they so desire, as well as 
through the annual appropriation proc- 
ess. 

The military and economic authoriza- 
tion requests are contained in two sep- 
arate bills. I believe this is a forward 
step in clarifying the goals and functions 
of these programs in the minds of the 
public and the Congress. 

IX 

I am requesting a total appropriation 
of $2,469 million in fiscal year 1967 to 
finance programs of economic coopera- 
tion. As in the last 2 years, I am re- 
questing the absolute minimum to meet 
presently foreseeable needs, with the un- 
derstanding that I will not hesitate to 
request a supplemental appropriation if 
a clear need develops. 

Aid to Vietnam: The largest single 
portion of my request—$550 million in 
supporting assistance—is to support cur 
effort in Vietnam. Our help to the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam in carrying forward 
programs of village economic and social 
improvement is of crucial significance 
in maintaining public morale in the face 
of the horror of war. With the help of 
AID advisers, who often serve at great 
personal risk, the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment is patiently building the founda- 
tions of progress in the rural areas. 

Other supporting assistance: The re- 
mainder of my request—$197 million— 
is for aid to countries whose security 
is directly threatened. This is concen- 
trated in programs for Laos, Korea, and 
Thailand. Each country is a key link 
in our defense system. Each lives in the 
shadow of great and hostile powers. 
Each is well worth the investment. 

Alliance for Progress: I am requesting 
a total of $543 million in fiscal year 1967 
appropriations for the countries cooper- 
ating in the Alliance for Progress. Of 
this total $88 million will be used to 
finance technical cooperation. 

At the Rio Conference, the United 
States announced its intention to sup- 
port this great hemispheric effort beyond 
1971. Our ultimate goal is a hemisphere 
of free nations, stable and just—prosper- 
ous in their economics and democratic 
in their politics. 
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We can cite many indications of heart- 
ening progress: 

In 1965 alone Chile settled about 
4,000 families on their own land, about 
as many as had acquired land during the 
preceding 35 years; 

Brazil, as a result of courageous eco- 
nomic policy decisions, has reduced its 
rate of inflation, restored its credit, en- 
couraged private investment, and mod- 
ernized many of its economic institu- 
tions; 

In only 2 years, the five members of 
the Central American Common Market 
have increased intramarket trade by 
123 percent. 

These are not isolated or exceptional 
examples. The keynote of the Alliance 
for Progress has always been self-help. 
The pattern of our assistance—65 per- 
cent of which is concentrated in Brazil, 
Chile, and Colombia—demonstrates our 
determination to help those who help 
themselves. 

Most heartening of all, a new genera- 
tion has risen to leadership in Latin 
America as the Alliance for Progress has 
taken hold. These young men and wom- 
en combine a belief in democratic ideals 
with a commitment to peaceful change 
and social justice. We are happy to 
welcome them as leaders of great nations 
in the community of freedom. 

Development loans: Nine-tenths of 
the $665 million requested for this ac- 
count is for fiye countries—India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Korea, and Nigeria, 

We have long recognized the im- 
portance to all the world of progress in 
the giant nations of South Asia. But 
in the past year we witnessed a tragic 
confrontation between India and 
Pakistan which forced us to withhold all 
new assistance other than food. We will 
not allow our aid to subsidize an arms 
race between these two countries. Nor 
can we resume aid until we are reason- 
ably certain that hostilities will not 
recur. The progress of reconciliation— 
first at the United Nations and then at 
Tashkent—holds promise that these two 
great countries have resolved on a course 
of peace. My request for development 
loan funds is made in the hope and belief 
that this promise will be fulfilled. 

Turkey has continued her steady 
progress toward self-sustaining growth, 
and has remained a stanch NATO ally. 
She deserves our continued support. 

Korea has made similar economic 
progress and has shown her dedication to 
the cause of freedom by supplying a 
full military division for service in Viet- 
nam. 

Nigeria has recently suffered a pain- 
ful upheaval, but we are hopeful that she, 
too, will maintain her responsible and 
progressive course. 

The uncertainties of world affairs per- 
mit no guarantees that these hopes will 
be fulfilled. But I do guarantee the Con- 
gress and the American people that no 
funds will be used in these or other coun- 
tries without a clear case that such ex- 
penditures are in the interest of the 
United States. 

Technical cooperation: This request— 
$231 million—will finance American ad- 
visers and teachers who are the crucial 
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forces in the attack on hunger, igno- 
rance, disease, and the population prob- 
lem, The dollar total is relatively small. 
But no appropriation is more critical. 
No purpose is more central. 

Contributions to international orga- 
nizations: I am requesting $140 million 
for these contributions in fiscal year 
1967. The majority of these funds will 
support such efforts as the United Na- 
tions development program and the 
U.N. Children’s Fund. The remainder 
represents our share of the cost of main- 
taining essential United Nations peace- 
keeping and relief activities in areas of 
tension and conflict. 

Other: The remaining $142 million of 
my request is distributed among the 
contingency fund, AID administrative 
expenses, and support of American 
schools and hospitals abroad. 

XII 

In making these requests, I assure the 
Congress that every effort will be ex- 
tended to minimize the adverse impact 
on our balance of payments. I think the 
record is proof of the sincerity of these 
commitments. 

AID procurement policies have been 
tightened to the point that, with minor 
and essential exceptions, all funds ap- 
propriated to AID must be spent in the 
United States for American goods and 
services. As a result, offshore expendi- 
tures of AID funds declined from $1 bil- 
lion in 1960 to $533 million in 1964. 

Further steps have been taken. I now 
expect that the figure will drop to about 
$400 million in fiscal year 1967. Receipts 
are expected to rise to $186 million in 
fiscal year 1967, yielding a net outflow 
of only $214 million, 

XIII 


I am transmitting the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act of 1966 as separate 
legislation. This new act will provide a 
5-year authorization for the program 
which strengthens U.S. security by build- 
ing the strength of others to deter and 
resist aggression. 

The new act will provide: 

Effective coordination between our 
economic and military programs: I re- 
quest the Congress to retain in the new 
act those provisions which place respon- 
sibility for continuous supervision and 
general direction of all military assist- 
ance programs in the Secretary of State. 

Greater emphasis on self-help: As 
with economic aid, we must condition our 
military aid upon commitments from 
recipients to make maximum contribu- 
tions to the common defense. 

Greater emphasis on civic action pro- 
grams: We shall give new stress to civic 
action programs through which local 
troops build schools and roads, and pro- 
vide literacy training and health serv- 
ices. Through these programs, military 
personnel are able to play a more con- 
structive role in their society, and to es- 
tablish better relations with the civilian 
population. 

Emphasis on training: One of our 
most effective methods of building free 
world security is through the training 
provided foreign military personnel. 
Today, 8,500 foreign trainees come to 
this country each year and a similar 
number are trained at our service 
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schools overseas. They return to their 
home countries with new professional 
skills and a new understanding of the 
role of the armed forces in a democratic 
society. 

Continued shift from grant aid to mil- 
itary sales: We will shift our military aid 
programs from grant to sales whenever 
possible—and without jeopardizing our 
security interests or progress of eco- 
nomic development. Military sales now 
exceed the dollar volume of the normal 
grant aid program. This not only makes 
a substantial favorable impact on the 
balance of payments, but it also demon- 
strates the willingness of our allies to 
carry an increasing share of their own 
defense costs. 

I am requesting new obligational au- 
thority of $917 million for military as- 
sistance in fiscal year 1967. This is the 
bare minimum required if we are to keep 
our commitments to our allies and 
friendly armed forces to provide the 
equipment and training essential to free 
world defense. 

The military assistance request for 
fiscal year 1967 does not include funds 
for support of South Vietnamese and 
other allied forces who are engaged in 
the crucial struggle for freedom in that 
country. Financing for this effort will 
come directly from Department of De- 
fense appropriations. 

Almost three-fourths of the total pro- 
gram will go to countries adjacent to 
the borders of Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China. The armed forces of 
such countries as Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
and the Republics of China and Korea 
are effective deterrents to aggression. 
The balance of the funds will strengthen 
the capacity to maintain internal se- 
curity in countries where instability 
and weakness can pave the way for 
subversion. 

XIV 

Americans have always built for the 
future. 

That is why we established land-grant 
colleges and passed the Homestead Act 
to open our western lands more than 
100 years ago. 

That is why we adopted the progres- 
sive programs proposed by Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

That is why we are building the Great 
Society. 

And that is why we have a foreign 
assistance program. 

We extend assistance to nations be- 
cause it is in the highest traditions of 
our heritage and our humanity. But 
even more, because we are concerned 
with the kind of world our children will 
live in. 

It can be a world where nations raise 
armies, where famine and disease and 
ignorance are the common lot of men, 
where the poor nations look on the rich 
with envy, bitterness, and frustration; 
where the air is filled with tension and 
hatred. 

Or it can be a world where each na- 
tion lives in independence, seeking new 
ways to provide a better life for its citi- 
zens: a world where the energies of its 
restless peoples are directed toward the 
works of peace; a world where people 
are free to build a civilization to liberate 
the spirit of man. 
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We cannot make such a world in one 
message, in one appropriation, or in one 
year. But we can work to do this with 
this appropriation in this year. And we 
must continue to build on the work of 
past years and begin to erase disease and 
hunger and ignorance from the face of 
the earth. 

But the basic choice is up to the coun- 
tries themselves. If that choice is for 
progress, we can and we must help. Our 
help can spell the difference between 
success and stagnation. We must stand 
ready to provide it when it is needed and 
when we have confidence that it will be 
well used. 

This is the price and the privilege of 
world leadership. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1966. 


To the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 

REPORT ON GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TRAINING 
ACT 
To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 18(c) of the 
Government Employees Training Act 
(Public Law 85-507, approved July 7, 
1958), I am transmitting forms supply- 
ing information on those employees who, 
during fiscal year 1965, participated in 
training in non-Government facilities in 
courses that were over one hundred and 
twenty days in duration and those em- 
ployees who received training in non- 
Government facilities as the result of re- 
ceiving an award or contribution. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

TuE WRITE House, February 1, 1966. 


During the delivery of Mr. ERVIN’S 
speech, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch! for the purpose of 
introducing an amendment on a joint 
resolution and making such observations 
and statements and propounding such 
inquiries in reference thereto as he may 
desire, under the following circum- 
stances: First, that my act in so yield- 
ing to him will not impair in any way 
my right to the floor; and second, that 
any remarks I may have to make sub- 
sequent to so yielding will not be counted 
as a second speech under any rule of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO RESOLUTION PRO- 
POSING THAT THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES BE 
AMENDED TO PROVIDE 4-YEAR 
TERMS FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a 

joint resolution proposing an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States providing 4-year terms for Mem- 

bers of the House of Representatives. 

I will not vote in favor of the 4-year 

term for Members of the House of Repre- 

sentatives unless: 
First, they are chosen at elections to 
be held in the even-numbered year in 
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which the presidential election is not 
held; and 

Second, they shall be prohibited from 
being candidates for any elective office, 
State or National, other than that of 
President of the United States without 
first resigning from their office in the 
House of Representatives. 

I favor sparing the Members of the 
House the ordeal of running for reelec- 
tion every 2 years. They, of course, 
should be compelled to give an account- 
ing of their services to their constituents 
in reasonable intervals. Requiring them 
to give an accounting every 2 years is 
unreasonable and imposes upon them 
the burden of being in political cam- 
paigns practically during the whole ten- 
ure of their encumbency. 

Alluding to my proposal that the 
elections be held in the even numbered 
year different from the even numbered 
year in which the President is elected, 
I point out that Members of the House 
of Representatives should be elected on 
the basis of their individual merit. They 
should not be chosen on the basis of 
their support for the presidential candi- 
date and furthermore on the basis only 
of the strength of the President. 

This latter concept of electing Con- 
gressmen leads to rubberstamp mechani- 
cal mindless representation of the elec- 
torate. 

In the history of our method of elect- 
ing Members of the Congress, there is no 
precedent for mechanical type of select- 
ing Members to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Members of the Senate are not 
all elected in the same year that the 
President is. Their terms are staggered; 
one-third being elected every 2 years, 
thus insuring a semblance of continuity 
of judgment in approaching the social, 
economic, and international questions 
confronting the public. 

Our forefathers in writing the Consti- 
tution of the United States had as their 
principal goal the protection of the liber- 
ties of the individual against the usurpa- 
tions of power exercised by a government 
of men with unlimited authority. They 
purposed to protect the minorities 
against the tyranny of the masses. Our 
forefathers believed that the economic 
and spiritual well-being of individuals 
must be accepted as the goal of our Gov- 
ernment. 

They believed that in the last analysis 
the goodness or badness of a government 
must be judged upon its effects upon the 
liberties of individuals. 

Freedom requires that each person 
shall reap what he has sown; that his 
own welfare should in justice depend 
upon his own efforts, sacrifices, and fore- 
sight; that all he has a right to demand 
of society is opportunity to seek his wel- 
fare on those terms. 

By electing the President and all of 
the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives at the same time inevitably will 
lead to a complete destruction of the 
rights of the minority. This destruction 
of minority rights is in complete conflict 
with the liberal and genuine intentions of 
the men who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that for 
the protection of the individual, the mi- 
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nority groups, the general public, and to 
perpetuate a system of government con- 
templated by the writers of our Consti- 
tution in 1787, we should not adopt a 
system of electing our Members to the 
House of Representatives or Senate that 
will produce ends completely in conflict 
with what our forefathers advocated. 

I now come to my proposal that no 
Member of the House of Representatives 
should be permitted to run for any other 
elective office except for President—Na- 
tional or State—in an election year when 
he is not required to run for election to 
his office as a Member of the House. 

In support of this position I call upon 
my colleagues to examine the situations 
in the different States of the Union 
where incumbent elected State officials 
with protracted terms of office declared 
their candidacy for other elective offices 
having everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. These individuals would not dare 
to run for another elective office knowing 
that to do so they had to give up the 
elective office which they presently held. 
On the other hand, knowing that they 
were secure in holding the office to which 
they were elected and held, they ven- 
tured into running for another elective 
office knowing they had nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. 

I think this condition is weak, inde- 
fensible, and unjustified, and, therefore, 
cannot be supported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 132) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing 
4-year terms for Members of the House 
of Representatives, introduced by Mr. 
LAUSCHE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 


PROTECTING AIR PASSENGERS ON 
INTERNATIONAL FLIGHTS 


During the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
speech. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
to my good friend, the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], for an insertion or a ques- 
tion or questions or observations or state- 
ments under the following conditions, 
first, that my act in so yielding will not 
impair in any way my right to the floor, 
and, second, that my act in so yielding 
will not be taken, under any rule of the 
Senate, to be a second speech on the sub- 
ject I am now discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina for his generosity in 
yielding to me. The Senator is not only 
the senior Senator from North Carolina, 
but he is also senior among us all on con- 
stitutional law. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is an important international meet- 
ing in Montreal starting today that will 
be another round in the battle to secure 
adequate liability protection for Ameri- 
can citizens killed or injured in interna- 
tional air flights. The International 
Civil Aviation Organization meeting 
called for February 1, 1966, will be dis- 
cussing the question of raising the War- 
saw Convention limit, which now sets the 
figure of $8,300—fixed in the thirties— 
as the maximum which can be recovered 
from a negligent international air car- 
rier causing injury or death to an Ameri- 
can passenger. 

I am pleased that the U.S. representa- 
tives to this meeting will be advocating 
the interests of American air passengers. 
The State Department has announced 
that the United States will be withdraw- 
ing from this outmoded and inequitable 
Warsaw Convention as of May 15, 1966, 
unless some plan providing reasonable 
protection for Americans on interna- 
tional flights is in prospect. We hope 
that the meeting in Montreal will pro- 
duce such an agreement between the 
governments and air carriers involved. 

However, I hope that there will be no 
retreat from the State Department's sup- 
port of a limit of liability of $100,000 per 
passenger, as a minimum figure by Amer- 
ican standards, of the responsibility of 
negligent carriers toward their passen- 
gers. Of course there is no artificial 
limit of liability applying to domestic 
fights. This artificial limit applies only 
to international flights. This contro- 
versy on international air carriage seems 
to arise because some countries do not 
put the same value on human life as do 
American courts. 

Americans fly on more international 
flights than do the people of any other 
nation. I feel that this protection 
should be given to the American people. 

I hope that the State Department will 
not return from Montreal with anything 
less than a really adequate limit to pro- 
tect American passengers. As the New 
York Times points out in a fine editorial 
published on October 23, 1965, the United 
States and American passengers can do 
nicely without the Warsaw Convention 
or any other artificial international 
agreement of this nature. 

Passengers need no international con- 
vention. They can let the existing law 
and the international law apply. This 
was merely an international limit set in 
the thirties in order to protect the then 
infant airline industry. The limit is no 
longer needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial titled “Protecting Airline Pas- 
sengers” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 23, 1965] 
PROTECTING AIRLINE PASSENGERS 

In announcing its intention to withdraw 
from the Warsaw Convention, the United 
States has. moved to end an anachronistic 
and unfair scheme limiting airline liability 
to passengers on international flights. 
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The Warsaw Convention was set up to pro- 
tect airlines when flying was in its infancy. 
Its rigid and inadequate liability of $8,300 
for death or injury of a traveler was designed 
to prevent airlines from being put out of 
business as a result of liability claims. 

In 1955 the Hague protocol called for 
doubling the liability limit to $16,600, which 
was still grossly inadequate. The United 
States did not ratify the Hague protocol; 
but earlier this year the Johnson adminis- 
tration requested congressional approval of 
it as the first step in recognition of the need 
for greater protection of passengers in inter- 
national aviation.” 

Now the administration has wisely decided 
to take a much bigger step to protect air- 
line passengers. It plans to renounce the 
Warsaw Convention by May 15 and reject 
the Hague protocol unless the airlines agree 
to raise the liability ceiling to $100,000 per 
passenger. It would be preferable to follow 
domestic practice and do without a ceiling, 
which has not hurt domestic airlines, but 
the administration plan does at least scrap 
the wholly inadequate limits that the air- 
lines have maintained. 

Over half of the international airline traf- 
fic is handled by American companies and a 
large portion of the passengers using inter- 
national airlines are Americans. As we have 
previously said on this page, we would pre- 
fer outright renunciation of the Warsaw 
Convention and rejection of the protocol 
because they are no longer needed by the 
airlines and have never been in the interests 
of passengers. But the administration’s pro- 
posal is one that can reasonably be met by 
foreign airlines and will protect passengers 
instead of penalizing them. 


During the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
speech, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Houtanp] for a statement or for 
observations or for questions or for in- 
sertions upon the following conditions: 
First, that my act in so yielding will not 
impair in any decree my right to the 
floor and, second, that my act in so yield- 
ing may not cause any subsequent re- 
marks which I may have to make on this 
occasion to be construed as a second 
speech upon the motion now pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLLAND 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL CONVENTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my gracious friend for yielding to 
me. The only observation I care to 
make is that I think he is always gener- 
ous, and I appreciate that generosity. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I had the 
great privilege of speaking at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., before the National Cotton 
Council Convention at their annual meet- 
ing held this year in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Approximately 1,000 delegates of that 
great industry were in attendance. The 
council represents one of our greatest 
agricultural industries. I regret to say 
that that industry is probably in more 
trouble right now than any other of our 
great basic industries. 

Mr. President, my speech delivered 
yesterday is rather lengthy. I do not 
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care to burden Senators by reading the 
speech here. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress delivered on yesterday before the 
National Cotton Council Convention, 
held in Jacksonville, Fla., be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed after the conclusion of the 
speech of my able friend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, as well as after the remarks of my 
distinguished friend the senior Senator 
from Texas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS MADE BY Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. SENATOR, BEFORE THE NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL CONVENTION, JANUARY 31, 1966, 
ROBERT MEYER HOTEL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


I am happy to be here with the National 
Cotton Council, the most authoritative repre- 
sentative of one of our oldest major agricul- 
tural industries. It pleases all of us Flo- 
ridians that your organization selected Flor- 
ida, the Sunshine State, as the site for its 
annual meeting this year. 

Agriculture plays a highly important role 
in the economy of our State, with our farms, 
groves, ranches, and forests producing 
about a billion dollars of annual income, but 
cotton is not now one of our big agricultural 
industries. Cotton is, of course, very impor- 
tant to those 5,589 Florida farmers who have 
allotments to produce and market it. And it 
is quite important to the entire economy of 
those areas in Florida where it is still grown. 
Florida is proud to have the men of this great 
industry—stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—meet here today and tomorrow 
in Jacksonville. 

As a Senator directly representing those 
people in Florida whose livelihood depends 
upon cotton, my interest in the industry also 
stems from my service as second ranking 
Democratic member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and as chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
for the Department of Agriculture and Re- 
lated Agencies, It may interest you to know 
that for a number of years I have been 
“adopted” as the third Senator from several 
of our vegetable and fruit producing States 
of the West, including California, all of 
which at the time had no representation on 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. I have 
been highly honored by these adoptions and 
it is my pleasure to serve those States’ agri- 
cultural interests on many occasions, as I 
have also served other States which were 
similarly situated. I have attempted, indeed, 
to serve all of agriculture on a nationwide 
basis. 

For the past 3 years the Agriculture Com- 
mittees of both Houses have had before them 
proposed legislation on cotton. I supported 
the 1964 act, but not the 1965 act. I had 
some rather strong reservations on the cot- 
ton title of that most recently enacted farm 
bill, as I suspect some of you did, along with 
other reservations on other parts of that 
omnibus bill. As a whole, I felt that bill 
vested unprecedented power, far too much 
power, in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
I also expect it to prove much too expen- 
sive. I particularly regret that it adopts so 
much of the so-called Brannan plan, in- 
volving direct compensation or production 
payments, amounting to a Government dole 
to farmers, particularly in the cotton title. 

I have always opposed the principle of 
production payments to farmers producing 
surplus crops. I have only supported pro- 
duction payments where the practice helped 
to enlarge the production of a deficit crop 
vital to our national security as in the cases 
of sugar and wool where we have tried to 
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increase domestic production. The present 
law, the 1965 act, continues the principle of 
one-price cotton, which is a laudable goal, 
though I feel that the subsidy to the textile 
mills should appear as a direct subsidy to 
them, as under the 1964 act, and not be in- 
cluded in the payments to farmers. I also 
feel that the textile industry failed to justify 
the 1964 subsidy to it, either by increasing its 
use of domestic cotton, decreasing its use of 
synthetics, or keeping the subsidy within the 
expected amount, which was greatly ex- 
ceeded. Despite my doubts, I hope the act 
works better than I expect and that at such 
time as the cotton support program comes up 
again before Congress we will find the cotton 
economy of this Nation in a healthier con- 
dition than it was last year or than it is now. 

When the productiveness of our soil, cou- 
pled with advanced science and technology 
of farming, results in overproduction as it 
often does, there are two possible solutions 
to the problem: (1) reduce production; (2) 
expand the market, one method of which is 
to cut costs of production. It is as simple as 
that. We have tried other solutions but they 
have proven, I believe, a smare and a 
delusion. 

As chairman of the Agricuiture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and a member of 
the legislative Committee of Agriculture for 
years, one of my major concerns with cotton 
has been research in both production and 
utilization. I have supported action by our 
committee that made available increased 
funds for research in those areas. The ob- 
jective, as you know, is to keep cotton com- 
petitive, both in the world markets and with 
synthetics, by finding cheaper methods of 
production of cotton and wider use of fin- 
ished cotton products. And, Congress 
hasn't done too badly in this research field. 
In fiscal year 1964, we made available $1144 
million for all cotton research purposes; in 
fiscal 1965 over $1414 million; and for fiscal 
1966 we have supplied a total of $17,914,000. 

You may recall that back in 1960 we added 
money to the agriculture appropriations bill 
for the establishment of a cotton insect lab- 
oratory in Mississippi. It is my information 
that outstanding progress has been made in 
its primary objective of elimination or at 
least more economical control of that most 
destructive of all cotton pests, the boll 
weevil. 

Let me digress at this point and tell you a 
story that some of you may know, but I am 
sure that many of you have not heard. For 
many years cotton was the primary crop in 
our neighboring Southern States before the 
boll weevil came east about 1920. This was 
all changed when farmers found their crops 
virtually destroyed by the pest. 

Looking for other ways to use their pro- 
ductive soil, their excellent climate, their 
adequate rainfall, and their managerial abili- 
ties, these farmers in some areas began to 
grow peanuts. The peanuts grew extremely 
well. They helped farmers pay off debts in- 
curred by losses suffered from the boll weevil, 
and rejuvenated the economy of these areas. 
Peanuts made such a major contribution to 
the economic recovery that the citizens of 
one little town, Enterprise, Ala., decided to 
do something in recognition of this great 
change which the peanut had brought about. 
It was suggested that a monument be erected 
in the center of the town, Then the ques- 
tion arose as to what type of monument 
would be appropriate. 

Somewhat facetiously, somebody suggested 
that they dedicate the monument to the boll 
weevil which had forced crop diversion and 
brought the peanut prosperity to the area. 
And in that town today stands this monu- 
ment to the boll weevil. I hope before too 
many years the boll weevil will be just an 
unhappy memory and that we can have 
many monuments erected to it in healthy 
and prosperous cotton-producing areas so 
that future generations may know that there 
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once existed this very destructive pest. In 
Many areas production of poultry, livestock, 
tobacco, and other crops have substituted, 
in whole or in part, for cotton. 

When the Agricultural Act of 1964 was 
passed, it included a provision authorizing 
a special $10 million cost-cutting research 
program for cotton. One of the most urgent 
needs of the industry today is to get the cost 
of growing cotton down so that farmers can 
compete with synthetic fibers at home and 
abroad, and with low cost foreign cotton 
production without resort to Government 
subsidy. 

I delayed the conclusion of our hearings 
on the 1965 appropriation bill for several 
weeks in 1964 with the understanding that 
an amendment to the budget would be sub- 
mitted requesting the Congress to appro- 
priate this $10 million authorization. Either 
there was a mixup in communications, or 
somebody in the executive branch changed 
his mind because when the budget amend- 
ment was submitted, it did not include a 
request for cotton research funds. I pressed 
the Department of Agriculture officials and 
called representatives of the Budget Bureau 
before my committee in an effort to find out 
why no action had been taken to imple- 
ment the enabling legislation. We were not 
able to find any conclusive answer to this 
question. 

Our committee finally included, on our 
own initiative, additional funds for cotton 
cost-cutting research, but not the $10 mil- 
lion. It is extremely difficult to add new ap- 
propriations for items not in the budget, 
and not justified by specific testimony, and 
this was one reason why we did not include 
the full amount. 

Finally $1,925,000 was included that year, 
for fiscal 1965, for cost-cutting research. Of 
this amount $240,000 was for planning new 
facilities to cost a total of $3 million, includ- 
ing the planning cost, to house such research. 

In the committee report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations bill for 
that year, we included a strong statement 
urging the Secretary of Agriculture to do 
what he could to see that the special $10 
million program was included in the budget 
for the next year, which was fiscal 1966—this 
current year. Even though funds for many 
new programs of great magnitude were re- 
quested in the budget, only a small increase 
was provided for cotton. I still cannot un- 
derstand why the expenditure of this rela- 
tively small sum—almost infinitesimal when 
considered in terms of the cost of the current 
cotton program—is not considered to be a 
sound investment. 

In any event, in the conference bill for the 
current year we included a substantial sum 
($2,685,000) for cost-cutting research as a 
part of the continuing research program. 
We also appropriated $2,760,000 for construc- 
tion of the new facilities, making a total of 
$5,445,000 for the cotton cost-reduction pro- 
gram for this year. I hope that we will be 
able soon to go much further with this very 
important program as we consider the budget 
for the fiscal year 1967 which begins on 
July 1. 

In stressing cost-cutting research, I do not 
intend for a moment to downgrade other 
types of cotton research. I know there is 
great potential for improving the quality of 
cotton fabrics and cotton garments through 
the Department of Agriculture’s utilization 
research program conducted primarily at the 
New Orleans Laboratory. We have had very 
important developments stem from this re- 
search, such as the wash-and-wear finishes, 
which have helped hold many of the cotton’s 
markets. I want to commend this organiza- 
tion and also the industry for its efforts and 
financial contributions to the expansion of 
this urgently needed research. 

I turn now to another subject which is of 
vital importance to the cotton industry and 
to the general economy of the United States. 
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That is the pending legislation on labor. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that this administra- 
tion, up to now, has refused to adequately 
take into account the very serious conse- 
quences of its past and proposed actions on 
the agricultural economy of this country 
insofar as its labor policy is concerned. I 
refer to two matters—the first being the re- 
fusal of the administration to permit the 
entry of urgently needed workers in Western 
States from our good friend and neighbor, 
Mexico, and the grossly unwarranted restric- 
tions on the importation of our friends from 
the islands of the British West Indies and 
Canada to do farmwork, primarily in fruits 
and vegetables, both in the State of Florida 
and generally along the eastern seaboard. 

I realize that cotton farmers across the 
belt have, to a very large degree, mechanized 
their operations to a point where they are 
using relatively few foreign workers. How- 
ever, in those areas which continue to use 
them, the abrupt cutoff has had serious 
consequences. Unfortunately, completely 
mechanized production and harvesting of 
most fruits and vegetables is not possible 
with our present technology. While we are 
working on it, we may never learn to com- 
pletely mechanize the production and har- 
vesting of citrus fruits, for example. Up 
to this time, the present administration has 
recognized in a near adequate way the needs 
of only one of our large Florida producing 
agricultural industries, with supplemental 
labor from the British West Indies, In that 
industry, the Florida sugarcane producers 
are today using over 8,500 canecutters from 
the offshore islands admitted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor because even he has found that 
American labor is not to be found to cut 
sugarcane by hand with machetes on the 
muck lands where it is produced and cannot 
be handled by machines. Some of the mills 
are understaffed with cutters, but I repeat, 
we have been allowed a near adequate supply 
in that field only. 

In my nearly 20 years of service in the 
Senate, I do not recall ever having devoted 
more of my time and my energies to any one 
subject than I have in connection with en- 
deavoring to obtain an adequate supply of 
farm labor including workers from Mexico, 
from the British West Indies, and from Can- 
ada. Hardly a day passed last year that I 
was not in conference with administration 
Officials or was pleading on the Senate floor 
in a bipartisan effort, along with many of my 
colleagues, and particularly with the able 
junior Senator from California, the Honor- 
able GEORGE MurpnHy, for a reasonable ad- 
ministration of our existing laws with re- 
spect to the importation of supplemental 
foreign workers. Some crops were lost be- 
cause of the shortage of labor and farmers 
and the Nation suffered the consequences. 
Some planting was discontinued—-some pro- 
duction and processing was moved to Mexico. 
I do not know what this present year will 
bring, but it looks like we must continue this 
fight for justice and right particularly for 
our farmers who produce highly perishable 
seasonal crops. 

At this point in my prepared remarks, I 
must digress in order to give full credit to 
Mr. Wirtz, the Secretary of Labor, for a de- 
cision which he made last night which I 
think Is sound and for which I commend 
him. I certainly want to see that Mr. Wirtz 
gets his due. 

On contacting the Federal-State Frost 
Warning Service at Lakeland after I got here 
yesterday, I was advised of the serious threat 
to agriculture offered by the existing cold 
wave which we are feeling here today in 
Jacksonville. Mr. Warren Johnson, who for 
years has headed up that very fine service 
at Lakeland, told me that the cold wave was 
going to have most serious effects upon the 
citrus crop, the sugarcane crop, the vegetable 
crop, and other perishable crops in our State, 
extending all the way from the vicinity of 
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St. Augustine, a few miles below here, to and 
including the vegetable fields south of Miami. 
He stated the predictions for Sunday night's 
cold in the various areas of the peninsula 
and I could, of course, see for myself that 
the prospect was indeed a serious one. 

Shortly after noon yesterday, therefore, I 
called Secretary Wirtz at his home in Wash- 
ington and advised him of the situation and 
also of my feeling that a crash p 
would have to be set up with all possible 
speed to allow the importation of an added 
labor force from the British West Indies to 
harvest frozen citrus fruit and to complete 
the cutting of the cane in such a short time 
in each case as to forestall souring and 
spoilage. He was cordial, took the matter 
under advisement and last night he had one 
of his publicity men advise my administra- 
tive assistant in Washington that he (Mr. 
Wirtz) would assist our Florida industries in 
the matters mentioned if the freeze damage 
resulted in the degree that seemed reason- 
ably certain. In other words, he pledged his 
assistance to our Florida producers who would 
be so adversely affected to help them salvage 
citrus and cane crops and I take it that the 
same would be true of other crops that might 
be salvageable by allowing a crash program 
of importation of the needed labor from the 
offshore areas in the British West Indies. 

While the degree of damage is not yet com- 
pletely ascertainable, it is now quite clear, 
after knowing the very low temperatures 
which existed last night and in many places 
for many hours, that serious damage has 
been sustained and that the loss can only 
be alleviated through the immediate build- 
up of much larger harvesting forces. I am 
grateful indeed to Mr. Wirtz for his respon- 
siveness in this matter and I want you folks 
to know that while I have been extremely 
critical of him in other matters and may 
have to be again in the future that I cer- 
tainly want to see that he receives full credit 
for his action in this particular matter. 

The second matter in which the adminis- 
tration’s labor policy offers a grave threat to 
agriculture is in the field of proposed en- 
largements of the minimum wage laws. 

Although hearings on minimum wage leg- 
islation were held last year, no action was 
taken in the Senate. A bill was reported out 
of committee on this subject in the House 
of Representatives, which would have im- 
posed minimum wages on farmworkers. In 
addition it would have eliminated most of 
the agricultural processing and handling 
exemptions. Apparently, the House leader- 
ship decided that they did not have the 
votes to pass the bill, so action was post- 
poned until this session of congress. 

It seems that some of our self-styled 
friends of the laboring men are unwilling to 
recognize the inflationary impact and the 
inevitable unemployment which would re- 
sult from the imposition of a minimum wage 
of $1.75 per hour in agricultural employment. 
It is my earnest hope that a little more rea- 
son and a little more commonsense will 
prevail in this field of legislation during this 
session of Congress. 

A third matter having a serious impact on 
agriculture, though it affects other employ- 
ment even more greatly, is the most funda- 
mental issue facing the Nation this year in 
the field of labor. It is, of course, the effort 
of the administration and of the labor hier- 
archy to have Congress repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This section au- 
thorizes States to enact so-called right-to- 
work legislation which permits an employee 
of a business firm having a union contract 
to decide whether he desires to join or not 
to join the labor union. This so-called right- 
to-work provision is a part of our Florida 
constitution. Our State was the first to 
place it in our constitution. Repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) would inevitably mean that the 
right-to-work laws now in effect in 19 States 
would be cast aside. No additional State 
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could adopt right-to-work statutes or con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Employees of companies having unions 
would have to join a union within 30 days 
or their employer would be forced to fire 
them. Thus workers would be forced to 
pay dues to an organization to help, among 
other things, finance extensive political ac- 
tivity which, in some instances, would be 
contrary to the views of the workers. Work- 
ers would be forced to abide by union rules 
or be fined by union officials. Union officials 
would not need to be concerned so much as 
they are now with justifying their activities 
to their members in order to gain financial 
support. Members who refused to pay dues 
would lose their jobs. The Senate is re- 
ceiving vast piles of mail from union mem- 
bers who do not want to see 14(b) re- 
pealed. 

Those of us in the U.S. Senate who feel 
that the repeal of section 14(b) would be a 
further serious impingement on the rights 
of individuals and the rights of the several 
States, and who feel that compulsory union- 
ism is fundamentally wrong, appear to be 
slightly in the minority, Therefore, we have 
no alternative except to discuss the issues 
involved in this matter at such length as 
to try to arouse the American people to 
the fact that passage of this bill will seri- 
ously jeopardize our liberties. 

This course is now commonly referred to 
as an extensive educational program. If 
we can get this message across to enough 
people, I feel confident that we will have 
the votes to thwart the attempt to remove 
this vital section from the laws of our land. 
I may say to you that we have a number of 
teachers in the Senate who have agreed to 
discuss the issues at some length during 
this educational discussion. They have pre- 
pared their lessons well and are willing to 
stay overtime, if necessary, to get the facts 
across to the American people. I have con- 
fidence in our ability to win this fight. 

In conclusion I want to discuss briefly a 
problem confronting you and other farmers 
for which there probably is no fast cure. 
There was a time when the voice of the so- 
called farm bloc was heard loud and clear 
in the State legislatures and in the Halls of 
Congress. For a number of reasons, maybe 
the evolution of farming, the exodus of mil- 
lions of small farmers to other pursuits, the 
sharp decline of the small family farm, this 
voice has become less compelling of atten- 
tion, despite the valiant efforts and excellent 
services of your own council, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Grange, the coopera- 
tive groups, and other farm organizations. 
There is a tendency for the general public to 
lose sight of the fact that production of food 
and fiber is absolutely vital to the welfare 
of ourselves and all the peoples of the world. 
For those not farm oriented either by ex- 
perience or association, there is little attrac- 
tion to dedicated service on congressional 
Committees on Agriculture. 

It is a grueling task that requires many 
hours and days of study and downright hard 
work unaccompanied by much press com- 
ment or many headlines. But the real prob- 
lem is lack of unified support among the 
several farm groups of sound, constructive 
farm legislation. 

I have no pat suggestions for restoring the 
farmer to his former position of great in- 
fluence in the national legislative picture, 
but each of you may want to give serious 
thought to the condition I have described to 
the end that some cultivation might be 
initiated at the cotton roots” to see that 
your voice in the legislative Halls might again 
carry that stentorian ring that it once did 
in years gone by. The old adage “United we 
stand, divided we fall” is still true and it 
applies peculiarly to American agriculture to- 
day where so many divisions now exist. 


During the delivery of Mr. ERVIN’S 
speech, 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, before 
passing to the next argument that is 
used to bolster the argument for com- 
pulsory unionism, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] for 
comments or remarks upon any subject 
of his choosing, under the following con- 
ditions: That my rights to the floor will 
not be impaired by my so yielding to 
the Senator; secondly, that any remarks 
I may make subsequently to the time he 
makes his remarks or comments will not 
be counted as a second speech on my 
part on the motion before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from North Carolina for his 
courtesy. While I do not desire to ad- 
dress myself to the question of 14(b) at 
this time, I will have something to say 
about the subject at a later time. I wish 
to discuss for a few moments one of the 
issues that is very prominently being 
discussed both on the floor of the Senate 
and around the country at large at this 
time. These issues stem from the Presi- 
dent’s peace offensive at Christmastime, 
the enuciation of some of the wishes of 
some Members of this body, by letter 
and in other forms, and I should like 
to speak in particular about one of the 
issues that seems to be looming ever 
larger in the minds of the doubters and 
those who, for other reasons, or for their 
own reasons, oppose the President's posi- 
tion on the role of the Vietcong in the 
crisis that faces the world in southeast 
Asia 

Mr. President, the role the Vietcong, 
and in particular the National Libera- 
tion Front, as the Vietcong are sometimes 
mistakenly called, has suggested some of 
the most misleading and untrue profiles 
of the tortuous conflict in Indochina. 

In its proper context, it seems to me 
that the National Liberation Front needs 
to be viewed in the perspective of the 
changing tactics of the Communist Party 
in the many years of the cold war and 
to distinguish between tactics and 
strategy. 

This is a tactical shift rather than a 
strategic shift, the kind of shift that had 
its beginning when the men in Moscow 
sought, first of all, to close in on areas 
closest to the sources of Soviet power; 
namely, countries in Eastern Europe, 
where the armies from Russia were al- 
ready in occupation. 

This was the device of imposing on 
their presence the presence of a great 
power in the selection of front govern- 
ments and, ultimately, ruling govern- 
ments, in most of Eastern Europe. 

The second stage of the Soviet tactics 
then came in the form of bringing pres- 
sure on contiguous territories not directly 
occupied by the Russian armies, but next 
door, so that by infiltrating leaders, 
manpower, supplies, and propaganda, 
they could fish in the troubled waters of 
postwar devastation. This was notably 
true in the cases of Greece and Turkey. 
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We experienced the third phase of 
Communist world policy soon thereafter 
in Berlin, where the great gamble was on 
the rattling of the nuclear sabers, the 
threat of total war, and the intimida- 
tions that go with the inhibiting compul- 
sions of so-called free societies in the 
more civilized portions of the globe. 
That was met at Berlin. 

Then there was the flagrant, open com- 
mitment of troops in direct combat in 
Korea. 

Finally there was the testing of nuclear 
intentions of power balances in the en- 
deavors of the Soviet Union to transfer 
the vestiges of their power to the weights 
in the scales of power balances in the 
Western Hemisphere, notably in the case 
of Cuba. 

Now we find the latest phases in the 
tactics expressing themselves in south- 
east Asia in the form of the National 
Liberation Front. 

It has been suggested in the debates in 
this body and in the discussions in the 
press and in other communications 
media that the United States has been 
neglecting the possible path to peace that 
would lead through dealing directly with 
the National Liberation Front, and that 
somehow we have to find it possible to 
acknowledge the existence of the front 
and to deal with this front directly as a 
negotiating power in the conflict in Viet- 
nam. 

It is in regard to this last of the 
tactical shifts of the Communists that I 
should like to devote some special time 
in my remarks. 

The National Liberation Front, will be 
able to have all of its views represented 
at any negotiations to which Hanoi might 
agree. The U.S. Government has made 
its intentions clear on this point. Again 
and again the President has referred to 
unconditional discussions or negotiations 
with any government. 

Thus, if Hanoi were to accept such 
a bid it would be with the full under- 
standing that the National Liberation 
Front would be represented through 
Hanoi, or with Hanoi at such a confer- 
ence table. 

However, thereby hangs a good bit of 
the misconception that has tended to en- 
gulf some portion of our population. 
That is the connection between the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and Hanoi. 

The record also shows that the National 
Liberation Front was in fact created by 
Hanoi. It remains under the control of 
Hanoi. 

I believe that the sooner we disabuse 
ourselves of the idea that somehow this 
is some endemic development within the 
borders of South Vietnam, some sort of 
peasant rebellion against Saigon, the 
sooner we shall be able to come to grips 
with the hard facts of the power pulls 
that are the realities in southeast Asia. 

As Prof. Bernard Fall has very care- 
fully pointed out—and he has not been 
the friendliest historian on this ques- 
tion—the Vietcong operated until Decem- 
ber 1960, he said in his book, as “the ex- 
tension of the then existing Communist 
underground apparatus.” 

In September 1960, the Third National 
Congress of Lao Dong, the Communist- 
front group in Hanoi, adopted a simple 
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resolution urging the creation, from its 
deliberations of a front group to achieve 
unity in all of Vietnam. 

Mr. President, that resolution, passed 
by the Lao Dong Party in North Vietnam 
at that time, goes on to say that “our 
people — meaning the North Vietnamese 
in the Communist Party, the Lao Dong— 
must strive to establish a unified bloc of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers, and to 
bring into being a broad national unified 
front. These are not revolutions in the 
rural areas of Vietnam and not in the 
remote provinces of the 17th parallel. 
This is in the resolution adopted by the 
power in Hanoi in September of 1960. 

From time to time it is asserted that 
the National Liberation Front was actu- 
ally created south of the division line 
that separated the two Vietnams in 1954. 
Many of us have tried to find any sub- 
stantive basis for this allegation. We 
have tried to find anything that would 
support in any way these assertions. So 
far nothing can be located. Nothing sub- 
stantial has been submitted. These as- 
sertations have been contributed only by 
the members of the National Liberation 
Front themselves when they try to pro- 
test. 

But none will meet the test of docu- 
mentation. Not only is there evidence to 
the fact that the September and Decem- 
ber statements in Hanoi contain no refer- 
ence whatsoever to any endemic develop- 
ments in Vietnam already in existence, 
but Hanoi goes on to suggest that they 
better “get with it” from Hanoi and in- 
ject such a front group in the south in 
order to provide the trappings for a rally- 
ing point for their cause, as they de- 
scribe it. 

Thus, it can be seen that the National 
Liberation Front was the creature of 
Hanoi. It was conceived in Hanoi, by 
Hanoi, and for Hanoi. 

I am mindful of the many complica- 
tions, the overlapping of issues, and the 
complexities of opinion of the problems 
in the South. 

My comments here are aimed at serv- 
ing only one purpose, and that is to lay 
bare the dimensions of the National 
Liberation Front about which so many in 
our country right now seem to be speak- 
ing so loosely and so inaccurately. 

The leadership of the National Libera- 
tion Front is clearly identifiable, as well. 

Until April of 1962, Professor Fall goes 
on to tell us in his book, the National 
Liberation Front had not disclosed any 
names of its alleged leaders. This was 
nearly 2 years after its inception, after it 
was cooked up in Hanoi, and still no men- 
tion of its leaders. 

In spite of the fact that its program 
had been made public from the very be- 
ginning, when the names of some leaders 
were finally revealed, it became clear that 
none of these avowed leaders had ever 
occupied any significant position in 
South Vietnamese political life either be- 
fore 1954 or since 1954. 

The purpose of indicating that, Mr. 
President, is merely to suggest that this 
entire enterprise was a concoction for 
psychological warfare purposes, in an at- 
tempt to inject and infuse into the com- 
plexities of the South—complexities still 
not grasped by some in our country—that 
this was a genuine civil war and this was 
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the evidence for it, the National Libera- 
tion Front. Whatever elements of genu- 
ine civil strife there may be, and there 
are many, it is important we understand 
what they are. 

I suggest they are not vested in the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. The sooner we 
eliminate that language, that term, from 
our attempt to analyze the conflict in 
Vietnam, the sooner it will be possible for 
us to deal straightforwardly with the 
hard issue of the core of the problem. 

Many names were tossed into the hop- 
per when the pressure was on Hanoi and 
on the South Vietnamese in the rural 
areas to produce leaders for the Nation- 
al Liberation Front, but the best that 
could be done was to pull up names of 
persons who had been for a long time 
open and avowed professional spokes- 
men for the Communist Party in the 
north. Thus, the name of the first Sec- 
retary General of the NLF, Mr. Van Hieu, 
who had been a Communist Party mem- 
ber, a known promoter of the Commu- 
nist cause, and self-identified in that 
role ever since 1945, was selected. Never 
had he held a position of political re- 
sponsibility in Vietnam before or after 
the French. 

Or, similarly, the so-called chairman 
of the NLF. The chairman was another 
of the avowed, self-styled members of 
the Communist Party in the North. The 
National Liberation Front is forced to 
put such men forward as leaders because 
of a simple, significant fact; that is, that 
despite the turbulence of South Viet- 
namese politics, not a single significant 
non-Communist spokesman or group in 
the South has ever until now embraced 
the Vietcong or the National Liberation 
Front. The only admitted recognition 
and embracing that seems to go on is 
from foreign capitals far removed from 
southeast Asia. 

Starting with Mr. Diem and the fall of 
his government, whether we take the 
students, or the Buddhists, or the so- 
called liberals, or the Catholics, or the 
military—any political group one seeks 
to identify in South Vietnam—to this 
day, critical as they may have been of 
Mr. Diem, protesting, as they were, con- 
ditions in Saigon, not a one of those 
groups has yet sought to embrace or en- 
dorse the Vietcong. None of them has 
been willing to acknowledge the validity 
of the National Liberation Front as a 
grassroots, native-born, native-con- 
trolled South Vietnamese political group. 
It is this that makes it imperative that 
we assign the National Liberation Front 
to its proper category, at its proper level, 
with its proper motivation: merely a 
child of Hanoi, an arm of the policy of 
Hanoi, an instrumentality in the tactics 
of power politics that Communists have 
pursued since the end of World War II. 

The role of the Communist Party in 
using, implementing, and engulfing the 
National Liberation Front is, it seems to 
me, beyond question. It is a role that 
has been identified in detail by the In- 
ternational Commission that the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 established in the 
hope that somehow a resolution of the 
impasse between the two Vietnams 
might be arrived at. 

In a circular dated December 8, 1961, 
and available through the International 
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Control Commission, the groups involved 
in the National Liberation Front were 
instructed to realize that: 

The Vietnamese People’s Revolutionary 
Party has only the appearance of being an 
endemic group within south Vietnam. 
When we recognize it for what it is. 


The directive goes on: 
We need this group in our efforts to take 


the south in the interests of the north. 
However, during any explanations, you— 


Whoever the members of the party 
may be— 
must take care to keep this intent strictly 
secret, especially in South Vietnam, so that 
the enemy does not perceive our purpose. 


This is only another way of saying 
that the old front group operation was 
being translated into an operational and 
tactical plan. The National Liberation 
Front, incidentally, has never claimed 
that it was the government. It has never 
asserted that it had status as a govern- 
ment. It should be noted that the term 
“provisional government” has yet to be 
eee by the group in describing its 
role. 

Thus it is not political in the adminis- 
trative sense, and never has been. Yet 
there are those who refer to it recklessly 
as though it were an existing repository 
of power responsibility that ought to be 
dignified as a subject of negotiation. 

This, further, is a characteristic of the 
National Liberation Front that helps us 
to strip it bare, it seems to me, of its 
outward manifestations and to show it 
for what it really is at the heart of the 
problem. The front is openly and clearly 
a creature of the government in Hanoi. 
It has operated repeatedly as Hanoi’s 
political instrument for the purpose of 
taking over and imposing upon the south 
a Communist government. The front it- 
self has no resemblance to genuine na- 
tionalist rebel organizations that have 
operated in other countries at such times 
as this. The fact that there may be 
within its membership some genuine 
South Vienamese nationalists who are 
latecomers, who are looking for a place 
to roost, in their sincere sense of protest 
against the Diem regime, should not ob- 
scure the central fact that the origin, 
the leadership, and the purposes of this 
front group remain as I have just de- 
scribed them—to serve the ends of the 
Communist government in Hanoi. 

The nature of the National Liberation 
Front has been well summed up by neu- 
tral observers, including George Chaf- 
fard, of L’Express, who after visiting 
National Liberation Front bands, and 
roaming around parts of South Vietnam 
and conversing with some of their 
spokesmen, himself concluded that the 
aims of the National Liberation Front 
are classically those of a national front 
preceding a Communist takeover. The 
North Vietnamese Communist Party co- 
ordinates the whole operation, Chaffard 
concludes. As the years pass and the 
leaders of the NLF make less and less of 
an effort to prove their disguise, it is 
more and more openly a clearcut Com- 
munist organization. 

Mr. President, having suggested that 
the National Liberation Front was cre- 
ated by Hanoi and controlled by Hanoi, I 
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should like to make another suggestion. 
At most, the National Liberation Front, 
even if we allow the very best construc- 
tion of what we know about it, is only 
one of the smaller of many interest 
groups within South Vietnam. Even 
considered solely as a group within the 
area south of the 17th parallel, it has no 
standing that merits its being treated as 
anything other than one of the smaller 
of the interest groups in the region. 

The Front commands a small seg- 
ment of military forces and some politi- 
cal cadres, but still it is a tiny percent- 
age of the total in the areas under dis- 
pute. 

Thus, if the Front were to be accepted 
as an independent negotiating partner, 
it would be impossible on grounds of 
political reality, as well as on grounds of 
moral fairness and rightness, not to ac- 
cept in like fashion a host of other and 
larger groups to be represented in such 
@ political negotiation, whatever it may 
be. 

Mr. President, I shall mention a few. 
The Catholics are at once obvious as a 
large group within South Vietnam, and 
the Mahayana Buddhists as an even 
larger group, particularly in some areas. 
There are other segments of Buddhist 
groups that have factionalized among 
themselves and could make a far better 
case for having a voice than the Front. 
The northern refugees, nearly a million 
strong, have a case. The Southern 
Regionalists may have a case, and the 
Hoa Hoa, and the Cao Dai are minority 
political groups, larger than the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. 

The South Vietnamese Army, the 
Vietnamese Civil Service, the labor 
unions, the Montagnards, the National- 
ist Political Party, and other splinter 
political groups would each have as much 
validity in claiming the right to be rec- 
ognized and to have a voice in a confer- 
ence as would the National Liberation 
Front. 

Whatever else we strive to do in our 
own national interest and in the interest 
of finding some common denominator 
somewhere, somehow that might enable 
us to find a less violent solution to the 
strife in South Vietnam, it is important 
that we not single out one of the more 
obscure groups in numbers, one of the 
more unrepresentative groups in South 
Vietnam, a group that is clearly and pat- 
ently identified as an instrumentality 
and creature of Hanoi for special con- 
sideration in any negotiations, fancied 
or real. 

At the very most that one could argue 
for their case, the members of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front might be entitled 
at some point, it seems to me—if they 
accept the idea of living at peace within 
the country—to express their political 
views, as do other groups. 

I suggest also that it is only through 
Hanoi that America can accomplish its 
central objective of finding a less violent 
end to the aggression from the north 
and of obtaining a removal of external 
interference from the affairs of South 
Vietnam. 

We may leave it open to question as to 
whether we believe that any member of 
the National Liberation Front, or any 
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member of the Hanoi government, can 
survive politically if he dares to nego- 
tiate because of the thesis that these 
men peddle among their party members 
and in the ranks of the faithful. But, 
be that as it may, I number myself 
among those who say that our own 
country should not be inhibited as it con- 
tinually probes for any possible break- 
through, as the President has striven to 
do. 

We must make doubly certain that in 
the future, as we look backward on this 
matter, the judgment of history can 
never point a finger of accusation at the 
United States and say that we did not 
try, that we did not create every con- 
ceivable chance. 

However, in trying to create that 
chance, it is also important that we be 
realistic and that we not lose sight of the 
reason why we are there, in the dreams 
of what we would rather have happen if 
we had our way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming may 
yield to the Senator from Ohio for ques- 
tions, statements, or observations under 
the unanimous-consent agreement under 
which I yielded to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for his thorough and 
accurate discussion of the background of 
the National Liberation Front in South 
Vietnam. 

I gather from his statement that he 
is of the definite conclusion that the 
purpose of all the discussions that have 
come from Ho Chi Minh and the Com- 
munists of the north has been to es- 
tablish the National Liberation Front as 
the duly constituted government of 
South Vietnam. In substance, that is 
what I gather. I should like to have the 
Senator comment on that. 

Mr. McGEE. The evidence, both from 
sources in our Government, and from in- 
dependent sources on the National Com- 
mission—which does not include Amer- 
icans, but is made up of Canadians, 
Polish, and an Indian—establishes that 
same incontrovertible hard fact, that it 
is an instrumentality of Hanoi, aimed at 
imposing by force, or any other devious 
means, a Communist government in 
South Vietnam under the control of 
Hanoi. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
in thorough accord with what the Sen- 
ator has said. I have in my hand a paper 
showing 14 points laid down by the Pres- 
ident of the United States as grounds for 
the settlement of the controversy in 
South Vietnam and North Vietnam. 

Point No. 9 states: 

We support free elections in South Viet- 
nam to give the South Vietnamese a govern- 
ment of their own choice. 


It seems to me that, with that proposal 
made by the President of the United 
States, the South Vietnamese should be 
given the opportunity to decide for them- 
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selves what type of government they 
want. 

It is necessary to look to North Viet- 
nam to see what its position is on the 
matter of open, free elections, to decide 
what type of government shall be had. 

In connection with this statement, I 
call to the attention of the Senator what 
the North Vietnamese have said pertain- 
ing to open, free elections. 

Mr. McGEE. The North Vietnamese, 
under Ho Chi Minh, answered that ques- 
tion unequivocally in 1956, when all of 
the Geneva agreements broke down, 
when the intent of the agreements was 
torn to shreds, when we learned, through 
Hanoi and Mr. Ho Chi Minh, that by 
free elections they meant elections free 
of any opposition party except the Com- 
munist Party. One party rule: there 
was one party, one truth, one set of po- 
sitions, one group that should prevail. 
That is the heart of his concept of free 
elections. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I come down to the 
date of April 13, 1965, as further forti- 
fication for the statement just made by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE]. I read: 

Toxyo, April 13——Premier Pham Van Dong 
of Communist North Vietnam has laid down 
a four-point program for peace that calls 
for the exclusion of all foreign interference 
in both the North and South. 


I shall read point 3 and point 4. 

Mr. McGEE. These are statements 
from Hanoi? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From Hanoi. 

Mr. McGEE. The Premier of North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And we can assume 
that the statements were authorized by 
Ho Chi Minh. 

These are the statements: 

The internal affairs of South Vietnam must 


be settled by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves 


So far, well enough. I continue 
in accordance with the program of the 
South Vietnam National Front for Lib- 
eration (Vietcong), without any foreign 
interference. 


I ask the Senator if that does not 
mean that there must be a surrender to 
the South Vietnam National Front for 
Liberation before there can be what are 
supposed to be open free elections. 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed, that is obvious 
and conspicuous in the statement of the 
Premier of North Vietnam. They are 
using their own front and party that 
they invented, they created, they lead, 
and they control, which serves their pur- 
pose; and only if the people of South 
Vietnam accept the mandate of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, directed from 
Hanoi, will they be permitted to make 
“their own self-determining way” for the 
future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope the Senator 
from Wyoming will suffer my repeating 
the statement, because it is very signifi- 
cant, and it has not been emphasized 
anywhere, so far as I know: 

The internal affairs of South Vietnam must 
be settled by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves, in accordance with the program 
of the South Vietnam National Front for 
Liberation, without any foreign interference. 
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Does that not mean that all the other 
people whom the Senator has mentioned 
will have nothing to say, except that the 
election shall be conducted by the South 
Vietnam. Liberation Front? 

Mr. McGEE. Not only conducted by 
it but counted by it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now I ask the ques- 
tion: If the election is carried on in that 
way, will it or will it not be a duplica- 
tion of the one-party elections which 
have been held in all other countries 
where the Communists have said. We 
will have open, free elections“? 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed it would be. We 
should learn that fact from history. 
History can teach us some important 
lessons in that respect. I hope it taught 
us that lesson in Greece, where exactly 
the same demands were made in 1945 
and 1946, and we were compelled to hold 
the line, even in support of a king and 
royalty and some black-market groups, 
in order to win the votes for a genuine 
self-determining development in Greece. 
It meant that for a time we had to aban- 
don the good guys in the rural areas of 
Greece who were involved in that civil 
war situation. 

In Germany the same thing was true. 
This was exactly what the Communists 
had in mind when they wanted free elec- 
tions in Germany, provided that mem- 
bers of the Communist Party conduct 
those elections. 

The Communists cannot stand free 
elections in Berlin. They cannot stand 
free elections in Eastern Germany, be- 
cause they would be swept out immedi- 
ately by the German people. This is an 
old hoax, and the fact that some of our 
people here in America are taken in 
by that hoax, after the lessons we should 
have learned from the cold war, is an 
exceedingly distressing factor of our 
time, and makes the chances of an op- 
portunity for winning peace in Viet- 
nam all the more difficult, even now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to be a 
travesty and an insult to the intelligence 
of the people, when the North Viet- 
namese state that: “We want the issue 
settled by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves, but in accordance with the 
program of the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation.” 

Our Government has said that it is 
content to permit the people of South 
Vietnam to determine what type of gov- 
ernment they want, In twisted words, 
North Vietnam, through its Premier, has 
said that it wants the people of South 
Vietnam to determine what type of gov- 
ernment they want. 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States asked that Ambassador Goldberg 
take up the matter in the United Nations. 
I suggest at this time that an exploration 
of the legitimacy of the proposals by 
North Vietnam and by our Government 
should be made by the United Nations, 
with a view of bringing about open, free 
elections, supervised by the United Na- 
tions or by a new international agency 
created to observe the elections, I should 
be happy to hear the Senator comment 
on that suggestion. 

Mr. McGEE. I say to my friend 
from Ohio that this is indeed an inter- 
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esting and provocative suggestion. I feel 
compelled to say, on my own behalf, that 
it will probably be a great deal more 
complicated than that. It is not like 
aiming toward elections in Greece, where 
they have had a far more sophisticated 
experience with some of the trappings of 
self-government or responsible local gov- 
ernment, at least, for many years, or in 
Germany, where such capabilities exist- 
ed wherever free elections could be had. 

In South Vietnam, we have the tragic 
circumstance that there has been almost 
no experience in self- responsibility in 
government. We would only be delud- 
ing one another if we agreed that in try- 
ing to stage now what we might call free 
elections, we would achieve elections 
such as we think of in the American 
vernacular or in the experience of other 
countries in the so-called free world. I 
do not believe that can happen very soon. 

But I believe that we should try to win 
them by drawing a line. We must try to 
draw a line in Vietnam for the Viet- 
namese to grow into that kind of respon- 
sibility, allowing time and opportunity 
for them to rise to this capacity, which 
all peoples can do if they are not sup- 
pressed from the outside by forces that 
are deliberately geared to prevent their 
self-expression. 

If we include the timing in our con- 
cept, and realize that perhaps in our time 
we shall not see any genuine free elec- 
tions so-called, because the people yet 
have to grow up with that kind of ex- 
perience, then we could say, “Yes, in- 
deed; take any means for a chance for 
whatever determination they choose to 
make, but free from any imposition on 
what they do from Hanoi or any of the 
other areas to the north.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is soundness in 
what the Senator has declared. The 
point, however, which I am trying to 
make is the approach to the problem 
from the standpoint of the immediate 
time that our Government is prepared to 
have open and free elections, to the ex- 
tent they can be obtained with the pres- 
ent untrained experience of the South 
Vietnamese, while the North Vietnamese 
have made, in the words of their 
Premier, false and beguiling statements 
that they wish the people of South Viet- 
nam to determine what shall be done 
but, quote, “in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the Liberation Front.” This 
absolutely means the old Communist type 
of election. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is correct. 
Let me suggest that even if there may be 
some dispute over the degree to which 
the people of South Vietnam—or similar 
areas which were too long under colonial 
domination—might be capable of rising 
to self-government, the fact remains that 
we know the surest way they will never 
obtain it would be to turn them over to 
the Communists. Whatever else our 
feelings may be, at least we have a moral 
goal in the matter of what we believe, 
and political righteousness in terms of 
freedom for all people to make their own 
determination of what they wish to live 
with, and what conditions they will ac- 
cept, and so forth. We also know how 
they cannot get that by surrendering to 
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forces from the outside that would move 
in by sheer power, and cram its doctrine, 
its methodology, and its leadership down 
the throats of its neighbors. 

It is the prevention of such a situation 
that we stand for in this country. 

I hope we are not trying to make little 
democrats out of everyone—and with all 
due respect to my friends on the other 
side of the aisle, I mean little democrats 
with a small d.“ I hope we are not try- 
ing to make little Americans out of 
everyone. 

To me, American foreign policy is sim- 
ple, and that is to uphold the right of 
every nation, of every people, anywhere, 
to determine its own future, its own 
destiny within its own confines, so long 
as it does not impose its attitudes upon 
its neighbors by force, or have to suc- 
cumb to imposition from its neighbors by 
force. 

That is as simple and as plainly as it 
can be put. Let the nations work out the 
variations of the future they want. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my position, and 
I am quite certain that it is the position 
also of the Senator from Wyoming, that 
when we made the statement that we 
support free elections in South Vietnam, 
to give the South Vietnamese a govern- 
ment of their own choice—which we did 
in a brief statement, and simply put— 
we declared what the Senator has just 
stated a moment ago to be his concept 
of the philosophy of our Government. 

If the Liberation Front really wishes 
peace, it would seem to me that it would 
go to the negotiating table and there dis- 
cuss ways and means to insure free and 
2 elections. But, that they will not 

0. 
Mr. McGEE. The Senator does not 
blame them, does he? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I blame them be- 
cause 

Mr. McGEE. Because that would de- 
stroy them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They wish South 
Vietnam to be surrendered to them 

Mr. McGEE. Of course. They cannot 
afford to negotiate. They cannot afford 
to compromise. They cannot afford to 
settle. Their only hope is to settle by the 
imposition of force—their force—on only 
one kind of peace; namely, their peace. 
They cannot afford anything else. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Another condition 
laid down by the Premier is that all for- 
eign troops be pulled out, and then that 
elections be held in accordance with the 
concept of the Communists in holding an 
election. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming 
very much for his comments. 

Mr. McGEE. I also wish to thank the 
Senator from Ohio for his valuable con- 
tribution in this dialog that we have been 
able to spell out on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Washington Post for April 14, 1965, en- 
titled North Vietnamese Peace Program 
Calls for End of All Interference”; and 
a statement on U.S. official position on 
Vietnam. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTH VIETNAMESE PEACE PROGRAM CALLS FOR 
END or ALL INTERFERENCE 

Toxyo, April 13——Premier Pham Van Dong 
of Communist North Vietnam has laid down 
a four-point program for peace that calls for 
the exclusion of all foreign interference in 
both the North and South. 

The New China news agency, quoting a 
North Vietnamese broadcast, said the points 
were made by Dong Monday in a report to 
the national assembly in Hanoi. 

The four points made by Dong, the agency 
said were: 

1. tion of the basic national 
rights of the Vietnam people: Peace, inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity. 

2. Pending peaceful reunification of Viet- 
nam, while Vietnam is still temporarily di- 
vided into two zones, the military provisions 
of the 1954 Geneva agreements on Vietnam 
must be strictly respected; the two zones 
must refrain from joining any military alli- 
ance with foreign countries, there must be 
no foreign military bases, troops and mili- 

personnel in their respective territory. 

“3, The internal affairs of South Vietnam 
must be settled by the South Vietnamese 
people themselves, in accordance with the 
program of the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation (Vietcong), without any 
foreign interference. 

“4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam 
is to be settled by the Vietnamese people 
in both zones, without any foreign interfer- 
ence.” 

The “stand expounded above * * * is the 
basis for the soundest political settlement 
of the Vietnam problem,” Dong said. “If 
this basis is recognized, favorable conditions 
will be created for the peaceful settlement 
of the Vietnam problem and it will be possi- 
ble to consider the reconvening of an inter- 
national conference along the pattern of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference on Vietnam.” 

The New China news agency said that on 
the first point “according to the Geneva 
agreements, the U.S. Government must with- 
draw from South Vietnam U.S. troops, mili- 
tary personnel and weapons of all kinds, dis- 
mantle all U.S. military bases there, cancel 
its ‘military alliance’ with South Vietnam. 
It must end its policy of intervention and 
aggression in South Vietnam * * * The 
U.S. Government must stop its acts of war 
against North Vietnam.” 

Dong said U.N. intervention in Vietnam 
would be “inappropriate” because the United 
Nations is “basically at variance with the 
1954 agreement.” The 1954 agreement halted 
the war between the French and the forces 
of Ho Chi Minh, now president of North 
Vietnam, and left the country divided. 
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The following statements are on the pub- 
lic record about elements which the United 
States believes can go into peace in south- 
east Asia: 

1. The Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 
1962 are an adequate basis for peace in 
southeast Asia. 

2. We would welcome a conference on 
southeast Asia or on any part thereof. 

3. We would welcome “negotiations with- 
out preconditions” as the 17 nations put it. 

4. We would welcome unconditional dis- 
cussions as President Johnson put it. 

5. A cessation of hostilities could be the 
first order of business at a conference or 
could be the subject of preliminary dis- 
cussions. 

6. Hanol's four points could be discussed 
along with other points which others might 
wish to propose. 

7. We want no U.S. bases in southeast 
Asia. 
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8. We do not desire to retain U.S. troops in 
South Vietnam after peace is assured. 

We support free elections in South 
Vietnam to give the South Vietnamese a 
government of their own choice. 

10. The question of reunification of Viet- 
nam should be determined by the Vietnam- 
ese through their own free decision. 

11. The countries of southeast Asia can 
be nonalined or neutral if that be their 
option. 

12. We would much prefer to use our 
resources for the economic reconstruction of 
southeast Asia than in war. If there is 
peace, North Vietnam could participate in 
a regional effort to which we would be pre- 
pared to contribute at least $1 billion. 

18. The President has said The Vietcong 
would not have difficulty being represented 
and having their views represented if for a 
moment Hanoi decided she wanted to cease 
aggression. I don’t think that would be an 
insurmountable problem.” 

14. We have said publicly and privately 
that we could stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam as a step toward peace although 
there has not been the slightest hint or sug- 
gestion from the other side as to what they 
would do if the bombing stopped. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I hasten 
to add that at the beginning of this prob- 
lem, in 1954, 1955, and 1956, we did not 
divide Vietnam. Vietnam was ultimately 
divided by the forces and the power blocs 
which were operating in that area at that 
time. We did not divide Korea. That 
was an expedient aimed at trying to 
achieve the transition from total war to 
some kind of peace. 

We did not divide Berlin. We did not 
divide Germany, but, we are confronted 
by the hard facts of a divided world, 
nonetheless. 

As Adlai Stevenson put it on one occa- 
sion so much more eloquently than I: 

Our real choice is not that of a divided 


world or one world, but a divided world or 
no world. 


We have long since learned of the ne- 
cessity to accommodate ourselves to a 
reasonable division of the areas of power. 
It is what some in the old-fashioned days 
used to call, “restoring the balance of 
power.” Those are dirty words. The 
mere mention of balance of power in- 
flames some of our friends in this body. 
It also inflames many of my former co- 
horts in the academic world who regard 
balance of power as a dirty phrase. In- 
deed, it is. It is wrong. It is immoral. 
But, it is a fact of life. For, in all of the 
great progress which we have made in 
technological know-how, in scientific en- 
deavor, in medica] solutions to hitherto 
defiant health problems, in all of this 
great progress which we have made, we 
have made virtually no progress in the 
science of orderly existence on earth. 

If Napoleon Bonaparte were to come 
back to earth today, he would recognize 
the same vestments of nationalism and 
national power in the world; they have 
changed little in 250 years. 

It is a sorry commentary that the only 
substitute that civilized man, so-called, 
has been willing to accept for war, is the 
balance of power. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us, upon whose shoulders has 
been thrust by history the responsibility 
to reestablish that balance in the world, 
to start with the hard facts of interna- 
tional life; namely, the balance of power. 
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Of course, that is not the end that we 
seek, That is not the goal. But, that 
is our starting point, not our stopping 
point. 

Unless we can reestablish the balance 
of power in the world, we cannot mean- 
ingfully plan or even hope for a more 
stable society of man in the years ahead. 

That is what rests upon our conscience 
as well as upon our shoulders in this role 
of leadership which we assume. We did 
not choose it. We did not seek it. But, 
as the emerging power of great strength 
in the wake of the disasters of World 
War II, we inherited it. We inherited 
it from the British, from the French, and 
from the Dutch. 

Unless we can reestablish the balance 
of power, we will simply forfeit to a world 
in chaos and international anarchy. 

This opportunity gives us our begin- 
ning. Once we achieve it, Mr. President, 
we will have then won the opportunity 
for which the war was waged—that is, 
the opportunity to do it a little better, the 
opportunity to improve upon the trap- 
pings of the world order, if we can. 

But, we have got to win the oppor- 
tunity first. That opportunity remains 
ever elusive if we do not restore the 
balance of power. We have come a long 
way along the road of balancing the 
world in the wake of World War II—a 
long way. We were tested in Greece and 
Turkey, Iran, Berlin, Korea, and Cuba. 
Now it is Vietnam. 

Each crisis, in its own terms, by its own 
forces, was the measure of our willing- 
ness to assume the responsibility of 
power in drawing the line of balance 
around the globe. Such a line has al- 
most been drawn. We can begin in the 
northern area of our earthly domain in 
Finland, and with a piece of chalk 
sketch a line on the globe down across 
eastern Europe, above Greece and Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and India, al- 
most to the China Sea. 

That represents a firm line that has 
been drawn, not by a geographer, not by 
a theoretician, not by a philosopher, 
but by the sheer balancing force of the 
counter power. One source of that power 
was vested in Moscow, and the other in 
the United States of America. But the 
line has been drawn, and it has produced 
a greater semblance of order in the 
world—in that part of the world, that 
is—than at any time since World War 
II. But only in the East has it remained 
in a vacuum, in a total state of fluidity. 

We have come so close to rebalancing 
the globe that it would be a forfeiture of 
deep responsibility finally to stop now, 
finally to be so near and yet stop when 
it is still so far. 

That is the reason why it makes a dif- 
ference what we do now, and that is why 
we are in Vietnam. That is why we have 
no rational, no meaningful, no moral al- 
ternative but to stay there for the pres- 
ent, to draw that line there, and to epito- 
mize in our own vestments of power the 
hopes of those nations and lesser people 
in numbers, though no lesser than the 
next person in aspirations, their hopes 
to survive in dignity, their dreams to 
grow in affluence. 

It is this on which our decision rides. 
It is this on which the course of the de- 
bates in this body hinge. That is the 
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reason why I have taken these few min- 
utes today to make a part of the record 
what I think is an unassailable, factual 
account of the origin of the National 
Liberation Front, of the role it occupies 
with and for Hanoi, and plead with my 
colleagues in this body, in all the differ- 
ences we may have, at least to strip away 
the falsehood, strip away the hoax that 
engulfs the NLF. 

Once we do that, it seems to me that 
we have a better chance more realisti- 
cally to deal with the hard-gut issues of 
Vietnam. 

As I terminate these comments, I 
thank my colleague from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] for his courtesy in yielding 
to me at this time that I might develop 
for the record the story of the beginnings 
of the National Liberation Front, how it 
was conceived, and for what purpose it 
was conceived. That is what really 
counts. The point of the National Lib- 
eration Front remains what is described 
in the simple word “front.” It is a front. 
It is a facade, and nothing more. Let us 
not be deceived any more than we were 
deceived anywhere else around the world 
by new psychological tactics of the Com- 
munists in Moscow in one interval, and 
by the psychological tactics of the Com- 
munists in Peiping at another interval, 
and now the Communist group operating 
currently out of Hanoi. 

If my friend from North Carolina is 
of such mind, I would like to return the 
floor to him, and thank him for his cour- 
tesy 


Mr. ERVIN. Let me assure my good 
friend from Wyoming that I was asked 
to yield the floor to him in order for him 
to make a very clear statement about 
the status of the Vietcong. I think it 
was a most worthwhile statement be- 
cause of the need to have that status 
clarified. We have had much loose talk 
about negotiating with the Vietcong. To 
me the Senator from Wyoming has made 
it clear that it would be about as sound 
a basis for negotiation as if some country 
would demand that when it entered into 
negotiations with the United States, in 
addition to the officials representing the 
United States, there should also be ne- 
gotiations with members of the Masonic 
Lodge, members of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Protestant churches and the Catho- 
lic churches—— 

Mr. McGEE. And the B’nai B'rith. 

Mr.ERVIN. Yes; the B’nai B’rith, the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai 
B'rith; and the various unions, the mem- 
bers thereof, and different social organi- 
zations as well, because they have been 
sustained within the borders of the 
United States on the same basis, except 
that they have been less turbulent 
and their activities have been more 
gratifying. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator’s comment 
is quite appropriate. The point of paral- 
lelism is drawn excellently. I would as- 
sume that the Senator would want these 
comments to be included in the context 
of my remarks rather than as a part of 
his remarks. 

Mr, ERVIN. Yes, because they are 
relevant to the speech that the Senator 
made, and not to my speech. 
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During the delivery of Mr. ERVIx's 
speech, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina very 
much for yielding to me. I note that, 
with his usual legal ability, he has 
covered every eventuality which might 
occur within the next few minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my previous 
unanimous-consent request be broadened 
to permit the Senator from Kentucky to 
introduce bills, and to engage in colloquy 
with other Senators for such questions, 
answers, observations, and statements as 
he or they may care to make in connec- 
tion with such bills, under the same 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COMBATING WATER 
AND AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. I know it is very difficult 
for him to give up his time to me, but I 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that it is always wonder- 
ful to have an opportunity to be cour- 
teous to such a courteous gentleman. I 
yielded to him notwithstanding the fact 
that I had a long speech to deliver, and I 
do not know whether I shall have suffi- 
cient time to complete the speech today. 

For that reason, I intend to ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to 
continue my speech at a subsequent day 
without having my speech of today 
counted as a speech on the pending 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and my- 
self, I send to the desk a bill to increase 
the investment credit allowable with 
respect to facilities to control water and 
air pollution. I ask that the bill be 
printed in the body of the Rrcorp follow- 
ing my remarks, and that it lie on the 
desk until a week from tomorrow, 
through next Wednesday, for additional 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this bill 
would increase the present investment 
credit of 7 to 14 percent for those indus- 
tries purchasing and installing facilities 
and equipment controls that would abate 
or eliminate air and water pollution. 

The Public Works Committee, of which 
I am a member, during the last several 
sessions of Congress has held extensive 
hearings on the subject of water and air 
pollution. As a result of this study by 
the committee, several bills were passed 
by the Senate and enacted into law. 

The Water Quality Act, which became 
Public Law 89-234, provides for a Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
increases from $100 million annually to 
$150 million annually the grants for 
waste treatment facilities over the next 
2 years, and increases individual project 
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grants from $600,000 to $1.2 million, and 
multiproject grants from $2.4 to 
$4.8 million. It sets up a 4-year, $80 mil- 
lion program for demonstration grants 
involving new or improved methods of 
controlling pollution from storm sewers. 
Finally, it authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish water quality standards in interstate 
waters in those situations where the 
States have failed to take action. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
deserves great credit for his leadership in 
this field. He introduced the bill and 
conducted the hearings. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bocas] also, as the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
deserves great credit, as does my cospon- 
sor. I opposed the bill first introduced 
and passed, for, as I stated in my indi- 
vidual views and in debate on the floor of 
the Senate, I thought the first bill gave 
too large a grant of authority to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in fixing water quality standards. 
I pointed out also that private industry 
in the State and local communities 
would be required to bear the chief bur- 
den of installing antipollution facilities, 
and that the bill as originally passed by 
the Senate did not provide adequate pro- 
visions for their participation in the 
establishment of these standards. 

However, these provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill were remedied in great measure 
by the House bill, and I supported the 
bill finally agreed upon in the House and 
Senate conference. 

In April of last year, the committee 
held hearings on amendments to the 
Clean Air Act. The purpose of that act 
is to provide for the establishment of 
standards for automotive vehicle emis- 
sions, the establishment of a new Fed- 
eral Air Pollution Control Laboratory to 
conduct a national research and develop- 
ment program, and for international 
control of air pollution where a foreign 
country is adversely affected by air pol- 
lution from sources within the United 
States. 

This law also contains a title 2 desig- 
nated as the “Solid Waste Disposal Act,” 
which authorizes a total of $92.5 million 
for 4 years to be used by the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Interior for research, demonstrations, 
and training in connection with disposal 
of garbage, refuse, and other discarded 
solid materials. 

The committee reported favorably and 
the Senate passed S. 560, the Federal 
Installations, Facilities, and Equipment 
Pollution Control Act, which is designed 
to provide’ for improved cooperation by 
Federal agencies to control water and 
air pollution of Federal installations and 
facilities and to control automotive ve- 
hicle air pollution. The bill authorized 
necessary funds for the installation and 
maintenance of waste disposal systems 
in Federal buildings to meet the stand- 
ards established by the Secretary and 
makes it mandatory upon the agency 
concerned to request from the Congress 
such appropriations as may be necessary 
to comply with these standards. The act 
requires future Federal construction, 
building, or installation to be provided 
with waste disposal facilities. 
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On January 25 of this year, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution, under the able direction of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], as 
a result of hearings held in major cities 
throughout the country, issued a report 
calling for a national expenditure of $20 
billion, including a $6 billion Federal 
contribution over the next 6 years, to 
control water pollution. 

In his budget message, the President 
proposed a program and funds to imple- 
ment this important legislation enacted 
by the Congress last session, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Increased urbanization and industrializa- 
tion have resulted in a rapid buildup of pol- 
lutants in the environment. Expenditures 
to deal with these problems will increase by 
$92 million to $331 million in 1967. 

This increase will allow acceleration of 
research on pollution and training of more 
manpower to deal with pollution problems. 
The attack on air and water pollution and 
the solid waste problem will be intensified 
under recently enacted legislation which also 
established a Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration. 

A new program will be started in selected 
river basins to demonstrate methods for a 
broad attack on the water pollution prob- 
lems of an entire basin. Water pollution 
from existing Federal installations will be 
reduced in accordance with the recent Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11258, and a similar 
directive governing air pollution is planned. 
Legislation will be proposed to (1) strength- 
en water pollution enforcement authority, 
including the registration of those responsi- 
ble for discharging effluents into interstate 
and navigable streams, and (2) expand re- 
search, training, and control programs and 
demonstrate new techniques for waste treat- 
ment. 


The trend in legislation seems to look 
solely to the Federal Government to 
solve this problem through increased 
financial contributions. This will be 
necessary, but we must remember that 
the increase in pollution is caused by 
more advanced agricultural and indus- 
trial uses and if we are to come to grips 
with this problem we must have the sup- 
port of private industry. One way of 
increasing the participation of private 
industry is to give industry a financial 
incentive to purchase and install facili- 
ties for the abatement of water and air 
pollution. It is only proper that where 
industries purchase expensive equipment 
and facilities to reduce pollution—which 
facilities bring no financial return on 
their investment but are devoted to the 
greater public purpose and benefit—that 
a portion of that cost should be borne 
by the public. 

In the January issue of the monthly 
letter published by the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, there is an 
interesting article on this subject en- 
titled, “Progress and Pollution—Can the 
Link Be Broken.” In the body of that 
article the question of private industry 
purchasing equipment to control air and 
water pollution receives the following 
comment: 

If businesses and communities are to be ex- 
pected to install control equipment on a mas- 
sive scale to abate air and water pollution, 
more thought will have to be given to meth- 
ods of inducing them to make the necessary 
investment. It needs to be frankly recog- 
nized that there is little motive in most cases 
for the individual business unit to assume 
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unusual costs in order to reduce or prevent 
pollution, particularly if competitors aren't 
doing so. Control equipment is nonproduc- 
tive so far as yielding any marketable prod- 
uct is concerned, In a competitive industry, 
it may represent the marginal item of cost 
that prices a company out of some market. 
Recognizing this, a community eager to at- 
tract new plants may be tempted to relax in 
enforcing pollution regulations. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that installation does not pro- 
duce profits many segments of industry 
with a sense of public obligation are in- 
vesting large sums of their own operat- 
ing funds. 

There is wide interest everywhere in 
water conservation and water pollution 
controls. The National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has made this subject a 
major objective and it is important to 
the whole Nation. 

The bill we introduce today on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
by increasing from 7 to 14 percent the 
investment credit to those companies 
that purchase equipment and facilities 
abating, controlling, or eliminating air 
and water pollution. 

I should like to speak of the work of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] who has 
been in the forefront in proposing eco- 
nomic incentives to private industry as 
a method for the control and elimination 
of pollution. The bill which we now 
introduce was offered by him on the floor 
of the Senate as an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1964 and was cospon- 
sored by some 25 Senators. The Senate 
voted to accept the amendment. I re- 
gret, however, that the amendment was 
dropped in the ensuing conference with 
the House. On April 1 of last year, Sen- 
ator Rreicorr introduced a bill, S. 1670, 
which would encourage the abatement 
of water and air pollution by permitting 
companies to amortize for income tax 
purposes the cost of this equipment over 
a period of 36 months. As a start, I do 
not believe it matters greatly which ap- 
proach the Congress takes; that is, 
whether the Congress increases the in- 
vestment credit or provides for a faster 
writeoff of equipment and facilities or 
a combination of both. 

I hope that these bills will be con- 
sidered by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate as well as the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and that in 
their studies and research they will com- 
pare the merits of the two bills. I feel 
strongly that Congress should give pri- 
vate industry an incentive to carry out 
this difficult, expensive, but altogether 
necessary task of clearing up our streams 
and air. In the last analysis, many of 
the problems are caused by the great 
technological advances in our industrial 
development. Unless we enlist the sup- 
port of industry in this battle, I do not 
feel that the problem can be adequately 
dealt with by Federal and State Gov- 
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ments—and, indeed, municipal govern- 
ments. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out with respect to the bill we introduce 
today, that the Treasury has estimated 
in 1964—at the time the amendment was 
offered—that the loss of revenue for the 
first year would be $25 million, the sec- 
ond year $30 million, and over the long 
run approximately $50 million annually. 
This, of course, might be subject to some 
change today, but I do not believe by 
any substantial amount. 

When we think of the huge amount of 
funds the Federal Government is con- 
tributing and the even greater amount of 
funds it is urged to contribute, our bill 
represents a modest start in aiding pri- 
ae industry in this most important 

eld. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the well-reasoned 
remarks of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] in support of the 
legislation which he has introduced to 
accelerate industrial investment in facil- 
ities to control and abate environmental 
pollution. 

As ranking majority member of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution I have been actively involved 
in recent legislative efforts to combat air 
and water pollution. The 88th Congress 
enacted the Clean Air Act, of which the 
able junior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr] was the primary sponsor. 
And last year, under the vigorous leader- 
ship of the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the 89th Congress en- 
acted the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Amendments of 1965. 

It was my privilege to cosponsor both 
of these measures and to participate in 
the hearings, the executive sessions, and 
the drafting of the final legislation. 
Throughout this process, it has been my 
conviction, shared by other members of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
as well as many Members of this body, 
that the protean tasks of combating ant 
eliminating environmental pollution 
will not be accomplished without the 
cooperation of private industry. 

Many segments of business, especially 
in recent months and years, have evi- 
denced a highly cooperative attitude in 
this field and have given every indica- 
tion of a desire to control air and water 
pollution. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not yet applied all the in- 
struments at our disposal to enlist in- 
dustrial cooperation to the fullest ex- 
tent. I speak with specific reference to 
tax incentive legislation to promote 
greater investments in pollution abate- 
ment facilities. 

The cost of abatement of industrial 
pollution, Mr. President, is truly a stag- 
gering one. Though we do not have re- 
fined figures on the problem for all seg- 
ments of industry, informed persons tell 
me that it will be much greater than the 
$20 billion estimate of our Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution required for 
municipal waste treatment facilities be- 
tween now and 1972. 

It seems unrealistic for us to expect 
that this entire burden of investment in 
non-revenue-producing facilities should 
be borne solely by industry. The problem 
of environmental pollution is an organic 
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component of our highly industrialized 
technology which has generated benefits 
shared by all Americans. It seems only 
equitable, therefore, that one of the 
major problems of our technology should 
also be shared by all in the form of some 
type of tax benefit for investment in 
pollution abatement facilities. 

I am not convinced at this point that 
there is a preferred single solution, that 
is, in the form of a 3-year tax amortiza- 
tion, as now suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], or in 
the form of the pending proposal in 
which I join with the able senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] which calls 
for a special investment credit. For this 
reason, I have identified myself as a co- 
sponsor of both measures, and I hope 
that the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees will take early action on the 
problem and that this Congress will act 
favorably on some type of incentive legis- 


lation. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Morgan Guaranty Survey, January 
1966] 


PROGRESS AND POLLUTION—CaNn THE LINK BE 
BROKEN? 

The problem of pollution is currently be- 
ing elevated to prominent national attention 
in much the same way as was the problem of 
poverty 2 years ago. Almost everyone, or 
so it seems, is suddenly talking about it, 
and scarely a week goes by without an official 
at some level of government announcing a 
new initiative to curtail the flow of wastes 
into the country’s atmosphere and water- 
ways. 

Pollution, of course, is not a new thing in 
the United States, any more than is poverty; 
nor indeed are efforts at control. American 
municipalities have made heavy expendi- 
tures over the decades to eradicate or pre- 
vent water pollution, and some also have in- 
vested considerable sums in recent years to 
cleanse their skies. Similarly, many busi- 
ness firms have made significant outlays to 
abate the waste flow that is the inevitable 
accompaniment of industrial activity. 

Realization has emerged, however, that 
sizable though these efforts have been in 
total, they simply have not been adequate to 
keep up with the ever larger waste loads 
that growing cities, suburbs, and industries 
are discharging. Sight and smell alone have 
been sufficient to drive home this fact. Hun- 
dreds of bodies of water in the country are 
patently unfit for drinking, wildlife, or use 
in manufacturing processes, and the air in 
many communities often is laden with float- 
ing grime and offensive smells. 

Aroused by such conditions, the public ap- 
pears primed to support vastly enlarged 
abatement endeavors. Concrete evidence of 
this came in New York State in last Novem- 
ber’s election, when voters gave approval to a 
$1 billion bond proposal for financing a 
clean-up of polluted waterways. The dra- 
matic 4-to-1 vote far exceeded expectations 
and was rendered especially significant be- 
cause the borrowing was the largest ever 
approved in the State’s history. 

Since the public mood seems similar else- 
where, what happened in New York may well 
herald the beginning of a major new turn all 
across the country in the allocation and use 
of public funds. The ultimate cost of 
stepped-up pollution control programs de- 
fies meaningful estimate, but it is certain 
that many billions of dollars will be involved. 
Economic costs rivaling those for space ex- 
ploration, for instance, are easy to visualize. 
Underscoring this possibility is the fact that 
Federal participation in abatement endeavors 
is rapidly accelerating. Congress last year 
passed legislation that will require many 
States to quicken and enlarge antipollution 
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efforts relating to interstate waters. It also 
provided for national standards limiting 
emission of automobile exhausts. Acting in 
accord with this law, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has just set ma- 
chinery in motion which will make such 
standards applicable to 1968 model automo- 
biles and which will add an estimated $400 
million to consumer spending on new auto- 
mobiles that year assuming sales of 9 million 
cars. 

Basic to rational regulation of pollution is 
the question: How clean should water and 
air be? The answer isn’t necessarily the one 
that most people presumably would give in- 
stinctively; namely, that both water and air 
should be as clean as possible. With regard 
to water, certainly, an attempt to achieve 
pristine purity in all instances regardless of 
intended end use would entail unnecessarily 
burdensome social costs. Water which is 
to be used for soil irrigation, for instance, 
obviously does not have to be purified to 
drinkable standards. This applies as well 
to much of the water that is used indus- 
trially. Significantly, agricultural and in- 
dustrial uses account for roughly 90 percent 
of the country’s total water consumption, 
and feeder systems for these uses often are 
separate from those running to the country’s 
homes. 

Even if a particular stream serves as a 
source of drinking water, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that all pollutants must be pre- 
vented from entering it. Water taken from 
a stream, no matter how clean it may seem 
to be, often must undergo some purification 
treatment immediately before being routed 
to household taps. While flowing in the 
stream, moreover, water has a natural capac- 
ity to decompose and dilute many contami- 
nants, thereby cleansing itself. Where there 
is assurance that this process will be ade- 
quate, it would be economic folly to under- 
take the expense of intercepting and filter- 
ing out all waste matter. 

But while water doesn't have to be main- 
tained in all instances at a standard of abso- 
lute purity, it is clear that the country’s 
expanding water needs demand that water 
quality in many rivers, streams, and lakes 
be raised above the levels that presently pre- 
vail. With the advance of technology and 
the wide application of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, waters have been receiving heavy loads 
of inorganic and synthetic organic chemi- 
cals that do not respond to the normal 
process of decomposition and cleansing by 
bacteria and oxygen. In numerous other 
cases water bodies that could assimilate sub- 
stantial quantities of organic wastes have 
been so overloaded with pollutants as to 
arrest the normal breaking-down process. 
This has occurred principally because the 
volume of organic wastes has been expanding 
rapidly with economic and population 
growth, while the quantity of rainfall and 
its subsequent flow through waterways re- 
main relatively unchanged from year to year. 

The constancy of nature’s precipitation 
bounty is the chief hurdle confronting offi- 
cials who must plan for the country’s future 
water needs. Projections of water demand 
point to the very real possibility that the 
supply that can be captured from rainfall 
runoff could prove seriously deficient within 
the next decade and a half. It is inescapable, 
therefore, that some way must eventually be 
found either to supplement or short-circuit 
nature’s evaporation and precipitation cycle. 
The desalting of sea water is one possibility, 
although as a practical matter this as of now 
seems to have serious limitations both eco- 
nomically and geographically. A more prom- 
ising possibility is that ways will be perfected 
to use fresh water more than once during the 
flow from watershed to estuary, as is already 
being done to some extent. 


UPGRADING WATER QUALITY 


To permit reuse, of course, water must be 
of suitable quality and this is why acceler- 
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ated pollution control efforts are so impor- 
tant. The setting of quality standards thus 
becomes the first task in any coherent abate- 
ment program. 

More than half the States have taken at 
least some action along these lines. New 
York State, for example, has classified all of 
its 70,000 miles of streams and 314 million 
acres of lakes as to proposed use. The clas- 
sifications, which reflect to some degree the 
concept of stream specialization, are: A for 
drinking, B for bathing, C for fishing, D for 
drainage. Besides this classification pro- 
gram, sanitary engineers in the State have 
evaluated the sewage facilities that would be 
required in every community in order to raise 
teas quality to the prescribed classification 
evels. 

While the State has only limited authority 
to force municipalities to construct such fa- 
cilities, it has devised a program of finan- 
cial aid that seems sufficiently generous to 
assure a good response. Whereas local goy- 
ernments have previously had to carry pretty 
much the full burden of construction costs 
for sewers and sewage treatment plants, their 
share would be only 40 percent under the 
new approach. New York State will finance 
the other 60 percent, using the proceeds of 
the $1-billion bond issue approved last 
November. 

Eventually Albany hopes to get Washing- 
ton to go halves on the 60 percent, but that 
will have to await congressional action. 
The Federal Government now gives some 
assistance to municipalities, but a formula 
limiting the size of individual grants works 
to the disadvantage of communities under- 
taking large-scale projects. The most that 
can be granted under present Federal law 
for a single project is $1.2 million, a rela- 
tively small sum in comparison with the 
typical undertaking in major cities. 

Governor Rockefeller has campaigned ac- 
tively for liberalization of Washington’s 
financial aid to permit Federal payment of 
a full 30 percent of the cost of municipal 
Sewage facilities. He also has proposed that 
the Federal Government should follow New 
York State's lead in providing industry with 
treatment incentives in the form of 1-year 
write-off against income taxes on invest- 
ment in pollution control equipment. 

Hopefully the bold initiatives taken in 
New York will be emulated in other States. 
If they are not, the alternative is virtually 
certain to be a national cleanup directed 
from Washington. The Water Quality Act 
of 1965 specifically empowered the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to enun- 
ciate standards of quality on interstate 
waters unless the States themselves do so 
to Washington’s satisfaction by June 30, 
1967. Should the Secretary do this, the re- 
sults could be unfortunate. “Any attempt 
to ‘standardize’ water quality on a nation- 
wide basis,” as Governor Bellmon of Okla- 
homa recently cautioned, “would likely dis- 
regard regional differences in water quantity, 
flow, location, natural characteristics, and 
usage.“ 

EXHAUSTIVE CONTROLS 

A disregard of regional differences is al- 
ready evident in Federal action dealing with 
air pollution. The action just taken by 
Washington to require automotive exhaust 
controls on 1968 model cars applies unvary- 
ingly to every State and every community in 
the Nation, making no allowance for differ- 
ences in population concentration or in 
meteorological conditions. This inevitably 
means that some people are going to be 
making outlays of up to $50 on control de- 
vices that will bring no meaningful benefit 
either to themselves or their neighbors, 
This could be so, for example, for many 
residents of Maine—an irony since it is Sen- 
ator Muskie of that State whose name is 
most closely associated with the enabling 
legislation. 
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There are vast expanses of the continental 
United States where relatively sparse popu- 
lation or brisk air circulation, or a combina- 
tion of the two, forestalls the formation of 
automotive smog. Either the wind blows 
the pollutants away, or temperature changes 
cause cold air to fall and force warm air, 
with its load of pollutants, into the higher 
atmosphere. 

The self-cleansing action of air is likely to 
to be less effective, of course, in areas where 
population is heavily concentrated or where 
the topography is such as to produce fre- 
quent temperature inversion. As the term 
implies, this is the opposite of normal 
weather patterns. A layer of warm air moves 
in on top of cooler air, forming a blanket that 
prevents polluted air from rising and diluting 
itself in the higher atmosphere. 

In Los Angeles temperature inversions 
often combine with exhaust gases to produce 
the acrid haze that the city has been trying 
to banish for 18 years. It has been estimated 
that some 500,000 gallons of gasoline escape 
unburned from cars every day, mainly as a 
result. of incomplete combustion, and get 
trapped by warm air in the “kettle” that is 
formed by the city’s encircling mountains. 
The hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides con- 
tained in auto exhaust gases then “cook” in 
sunlight, reacting photochemically to form 
smog. The seriousness of this problem fi- 
nally led to action by California's Legislature 
requiring that most new U.S.-made cars sold 
and registered in the State be equipped with 
exhaust-control devices beginning with the 
current model year. The standards recently 
promulgated by Washington relating to 1968 
model automobiles essentially follow the 
California pattern. They apply as well, how- 
ever, to imported cars 

Although expert opinion is divided as to 
whether California-type exhaust-control de- 
vices actually are needed elsewhere, most car 
buyers in metropolitan areas probably will 
pay the extra charge uncomplainingly. 
Most large cities have so many air pollution 
problems that the layman tends to think 
that anything which may cut down the dirt 
in his air is to the good. 

The large industrial city can actually be 
viewed as a vast combustion chamber daily 
converting thousands of tons of fuel into the 
energy and heat that underpin modern life. 
Amenities and progress result, but so, too, do 
problems and pollution. Soot and fly ash 
are the housewife’s constant bane, adding 
to her cleaning chores, blackening her wall- 
paper, and inflating her laundry bills. Gas- 
eous emissions corrode metals, irritate eyes, 
offend noses, and reduce visibility. So far, 
fortunately, the soot and fumes have been 
more a nuisance than a proven health haz- 
ard, but in a few isolated episodes in this 
country and in Europe acute air pollution, 
associated with temperature inversions last- 
ing for several days, has been accompanied 
by increases in the death rate. Unless the 
tempo of antipollution attack is quickened 
such episodes could become more common in 
the future, assuming a continuing trend in 
the direction of an ever more urbanized and 
industrialized society. 


WHAT TO DO? 


But while it is clear that something more 
must be done, it is far from clear precisely 
what that “something” should be. A report 
issued last November by the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee frankly acknowl- 
edged that “there are many areas in which 
ignorance constrains our ability to deal effec- 
tively with pollution problems.” 

An orderly approach to air pollution con- 
trol logically would involve the setting of 
standards by each community for the quality 
of its air, followed by efforts to curtail the 
most damaging emissions. There are real 
difficulties in the way of this procedure, how- 
ever, because it entails not only an assess- 
ment of the technological feasibility of cur- 
tailment for specific emissions but also a 
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weighing of the costs of control in relation 
to the costs of damage that occur in the ab- 
sence of control. In the present state of the 
art, measurements of costs and benefits are 
in most instances too imprecise to yield a 
reliable guide to action. 

Given this situation, the excitement that 
characterizes much public discussion of 
what should be done is all too likely to lead 
to hasty or arbitrary proposals for curbing 
those sources of pollution that for one rea- 
son or another have aroused the most alarm. 
Highly questionable, for instance, is the re- 
cent recommendation of a committee of the 
New York City Council that exhaust-control 
devices be required by 1969 on all cars, old 
as well as new. Automotive engineers simply 
haven't been able to perfect a control device 
for installation on old cars that is economi- 
cally feasible, and it is because of this that 
California, after considerable study, decided 
to limit its requirements to new vehicles, 

A variety of arbitrary proposals also have 
been made for curtailing sulfur dioxide emis- 
sions in New York City, including recom- 
mendations that the burning of coal be 
banned and that stringent limitations be 
placed on the sulfur content of fuel oil. 
Some proponents of these steps acknowledge 
that very difficult problems would be in- 
volved, ranging from costly furnace conver- 
sions to the limited market availability of 
low-sulfur oll that in part is the result of 
national policy limiting petroleum imports. 
Other advocates are either less candid or less 
informed. They would have it appear that 
the recommended shift in fuel-consumption 
patterns could be accomplished easily and 
quickly if fuel users were only more public 
spirited. 

PAYING THE BILL 


If businesses and communities are to be 
expected to install control equipment on a 
massive scale to abate air and water pollu- 
tion, more thought will have to be given to 
methods of inducing them to make the 
necessary investment. It needs to be frankly 

ed that there is little motive in most 
cases for the individual business unit to as- 
sume unusual costs in order to reduce or 
prevent pollution, particularly if competitors 
aren't doing so. Control equipment is non- 
productive so far as yielding any marketable 
product is concerned. In a competitive in- 
dustry, it may represent the marginal item 
of cost that prices a company out of some 
market. Recognizing this, a community 
eager to attract new plants may be tempted 
to relax in enforcing pollution regulations. 

The incentive for spending public funds on 
pollution abatement is also limited. Cities 
all over the country are pressed to provide 
services of all kinds to growing populations. 
Investment in modernized sewage treatment 
plants or incinerator stations can have less 
voter appeal than spending for police protec- 
tion or schools. 

Still another deterrent to abatement is the 
fact that the unpleasant effects of pollution 
are often so widely diffused that they may 
not be troublesome to those immediately in- 
volved in creating them. Conversely, the 
benefits of control are usually enjoyed by 
people other than those who pay the bill. 
The community that treats its sewage before 
discharging it into the river, or the plant that 
catches fly ash in its smokestack, may not 
itself enjoy cleaner water or air. The bene- 
flolary may be a neighborhood some distance 
downstream or downwind. 

The problem of pollution thus doesn’t re- 
spond easily to commonsense maxims about 
“getting what you pay for.” If the problem 
is to be corrected a way will have to be found 
to channel the general desire for a cleaner 
society into an acceptable method of getting 
up the money to pay for it. 

One promising suggestion, aimed at foster- 
ing greater activity in the antipollution field 
by industry, would have local, State, and Fed- 
eral government give tax incentives to busi- 
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ness. Mr. W. G. Laffer, president of Clevite 
Corp., recently proposed a combination of 
investment credits, accelerated depreciation, 
and exemption from property taxes on pollu- 
tion-control equipment. Certain States al- 
ready provide some tax relief. New York, 
for instance, permits a 1-year writeoff on 
water-pollution controls, and Ohio exempts 
such equipment from property taxes. 

An alternative to incentives that is some- 
times suggested would be a system of charges 
levied in proportion to the amount of harm- 
ful waste put into the water or the air. 
Effluent charges are used in the Ruhr region 
in West Germany, where they have helped 
to prevent deterioration of water quality in 
a heavily populated and industrialized area. 
This approach has been tentatively endorsed 
by the President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. Such a system, however, would have 
the disadvantage of necessitating the cre- 
ation of a large inspection and measure- 
ment apparatus, It could prove more costly 
in the long run, therefore, than tax incen- 
tives. 

To speed municipal efforts, State and local 
Officials have been urging larger Fed- 
eral grants to communities for abatement 
purposes, especially for investment in sewage 
treatment plants. With local funds widely 
inadequate to the task, construction of 
sewage facilities has not kept up with the 
growth of waste loads. Federal grants for 
construction of municipal sewage works have 
lightened local burdens somewhat, but the 
cellings Congress has placed on the amount 
that can be granted for each project dis- 
criminate against the most populous States— 
whose pollution problems are the most severe. 
These ceilings should be liberalized, as Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has recommended, and Con- 
gress should give high priority to raising 
grants to local authorities for sewage plants 
above the present total of $150 million a 
year. 

Actually, the problem which local commu- 
nities face in providing adequate sewage 
facilities is merely one small part of what 
has been aptly termed “the crisis of the 
cities”—of burgeoning urban needs in the 
context of limited financial resources. Ur- 
ban problems in general probably aren't going 
to be solvable until tax revenues are more. 
equitably shared between Federal and local 
governments. Some variant of the so-called 
Heller plan, which would substantially in- 
crease the amount of Federal tax collections 
channeled back to States and localities, may 
be the answer. 

Collaboration between Washington and 
State and local officials also is necessary to 
help define industry’s role in pollution abate- 
ment and to calm down some of the shrill- 
ness that presently prevails. In too many 
instances, slogans—such as “Let the pol- 
luters pay“ —have substituted for analysis. 
The production of pollutants, it needs to be 
understood, is not the consequence of per- 
verse business behavior but the “inevitable 
concomitant,” as the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee has noted, of technological 
activity. 

Businessmen, while they direct much of 
this activity, can neither be credited with all 
its benefits nor held uniquely accountable 
for all its unwanted byproducts. The 
dividends and debits alike are society's to 
share. 

If substantial pollution-control costs are 
to be built into the business process, it is 
society at large that is ultimately going to 
pay the price of those costs just as it now 
pays for other social objectives—such as 
factory safety, abolition of child labor, and 
minimum wages—that have become accepted 
costs of doing business. Clean water and 
clear air simply aren’t free goods. Recogni- 
tion of this is the vital prerequisite to the 
development of sensible abatement programs, 


The bill (S. 2857) to increase the in- 
vestment credit allowable with respect 
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to facilities to control water and air pol- 
lution, introduced by Mr. Cooper (for 
himself and Mr. RANDOLPH), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2857 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 46(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of qualified in- 
vestment for purposes of determining the 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property) is amended by adding after para- 
graph (4) thereof the following new par- 

ph: 

“(5) Facmirres To CONTROL WATER AND 
Am PoLLuTION.— 

“(A) In the case of section 38 property 
which consists of facilities or equipment to 
control water or air pollution, the amount of 
the qualified investment shall be twice the 
amount determined under paragraph (1). 

„B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘facilities or equipment to control 
water pollution’ means a facility or equip- 
ment used to control water pollution by re- 
moving, altering, or disposing of wastes from 
any type of manufacturing or mining process, 
including the necessary intercepting sewers, 
outfall sewers, pumping, power, and other 
equipment, and their appurtenances. 

“(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘facilities or equipment to control 
air pollution’ means a facility or equipment 
used to control atmospheric pollution or 
contamination by removing, altering, or dis- 
posing of atmospheric pollutants and con- 
taminants from any type of manufacturing 
or mining process.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1965. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, under the order 


previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

George R. Davis, minister, National 
City Christian Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Eternal Spirit of Truth, whose ways 
are higher than our ways, and whose 
thoughts are higher than our thoughts, 
we feel Thy call to us. We cannot rest 
until we have more nearly approached 
Thy goodness, Thy love, Thy holiness. 
We pray in all of our human agencies a 
deepening of the desire to find and fol- 
low Thy laws for men. Just now espe- 
cially we long for this in governments. 
And we pray especially in these hours 
for our own Government. We thank 
Thee for her greatness, her ideals, her 
achievements. In these very critical 
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days let Thy blessing rest upon this 
House of Representatives, the President 
of the United States, our courts, and all 
the governing bodies of our Nation. 
Help us to be strong and unwavering as 
we carry the burdens of world leader- 
ship. Keep us humble. Keep us per- 
sistent in the quest for world peace, by 
every legitimate means, even as we stand 
faithfully against aggression and tyr- 
anny. O God, our Father, hear our 
earnest prayer, for all men and nations, 
and be to us all not only the God of the 
nations, but the Father of each of us, 
in the name of Him who is the Wonder- 
ful Counselor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


SELF-HELP AND U.S, FOREIGN AID 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
‘most pleased by the stress President 
Johnson placed on the need for more 
self-help by countries seeking economic 
aid from the United States. This em- 
phasis on more self-reliance reflects a 
growing recognition that our economic 
assistance programs must be genuine 
partnerships if they are to succeed. The 
burden must be shared, but the major 
portion of the burden should be carried 
by the developing nations themselves. 
Economic development is an inside job. 
With all its wealth and technology, the 
United States cannot induce progress in 
other nations from the outside. 

On the other hand, the people of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America now know 
that a far better life is possible. They 
know that ignorance, poverty, and de- 
spair are not inevitable facts of life. In 
the face of this new awareness and the 
new aspirations to which it gives rise, 
the rich nations of the world can no 
longer afford just to help their under- 
developed neighbors sustain themselves 
on the brink of survival. Such a course 
would eventually lead to worldwide 
disaster. There is no doubt that we 
must assist in this struggle for a better 
life. In doing so, however, we should 
continue to insist upon adequate stand- 
ards of performance from those who seek 
our aid. Our most vital contribution 
should be assisting the drive toward self- 
reliance. For us, this is the only prac- 
ticable course; for new nations with a 
strong sense of national pride and pur- 
pose, it is the only acceptable course. 
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As the President has emphasized, self- 
help means more than cost-sharing on 
individual projects. It means firm com- 
mitments about how the finished proj- 
ects will be used and maintained. In the 
President’s concept, self-help must in- 
clude such things as the restructuring of 
a tax system to make it more effective 
and more equitable; the enactment of 
stringent fiscal measures to insure that 
temporary gains are not swept away in 
a tide of inflation; the institution of 
agricultural and land reform so that the 
farmers may realize a better return for 
their labor. 

What we are trying to do in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is to get the 
less-developed countries started on an 
upward spiral of rising production, rising 
income, and rising standards of living so 
that they eventually will be able to con- 
tinue on their way unaided. 

President Johnson has made clear his 
determination that U.S. foreign aid 
shall not be used as a worldwide relief 
program with the needy nations lined up 
for handouts from the rich. He is de- 
termined, rather, that our aid will be 
used to help developing nations achieve 
economic independence as well as politi- 
cal independence. I know that he will 
receive the enthusiastic support of the 
Congress in his efforts. 


PRESIDENT MADE RIGHT 
DECISION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson made a forthright, courageous, 
and wise decision. He is right in resum- 
ing the bombing of North Vietnam—the 
Communist aggressor. The President 
extended the olive branch of peace, He 
even gave the aggressor time to recon- 
sider his infamous actions and offered 
to negotiate. The President’s gesture of 
peace was rejected by additional ruth- 
less aggression. The President had no 
alternative but to attack the source of 
aggression. 

The enemy took advantage of the 
truce to strengthen his base of aggres- 
sion. The enemy used this time to pre- 
pare for further aggressive action 
against the peaceful Vietnamese people 
and against American soldiers stationed 
in Vietnam for peace and to prevent the 
spread of war. 

Having returned from Vietnam only 
last week, Mr. Speaker, I can assure you 
this is welcome news to the American 
men at the fighting front and to free- 
dom fighters of all nationalities. We 
cannot permit sanctuaries free of at- 
tack when aggression is spawned and 
nurtured against freemen from those 
sanctuaries. We must destroy those 
bases of aggressions and international 
crime. We are in war and every means 
at our disposal should be used to insure 
final victory over the forces of tyranny 
and evil oppression. We must protect 
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our men with every means at our com- 
mand. We should barricade the coast of 
North Vietnam and prevent their instru- 
mentalities of death from reaching our 
boys at the fighting front. We should 
destroy the airfields, generating plants, 
and industrial complexes of North Viet- 
nam. The President’s action will en- 
courage the Koreans, the Thais, the 
Philippine people, the Republic of China, 
and the forces of freedom all over the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, our men in South Viet- 
nam from General Westmoreland to the 
private in the foxhole, the Vietnamese 
military, news correspondents, and civil- 
ians in every walk of life are virtually 
united in their desire to see victory in 
the cause of freedom in southeast Asia. 

Upon my return from South Vietnam, 
I, along with others, made this recom- 
mendation to the President. President 
Johnson has my support in his heroic ef- 
fort to halt Communist aggression and 
restore peace to the world. 


YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday, January 29, I had the pleasure 
of viewing Edwin L. Weisl, Jr.’s appear- 
ance on Theodore Granik’s award-win- 
ning “Youth Wants To Know.” In these 
crucial times when the need for a better 
understanding of the critical issues of 
the day is so vital to our very existence, 
including the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, it is gratifying to know 
that WABC-TV regularly presents to the 
greater metropolitan area of New York 
City this splendid public affairs tele- 
vision series, “Youth Wants To Know.” 

Edwin L, Weisl, Jr., Assistant Attorney 
General for the Lands and Natural Re- 
sources Division of the Department of 
Justice, was quizzed by a panel of high 
school students about subjects of con- 
cern to all Americans. The questions 
and answers about water and air pollu- 
tion, proposed Federal legislation affect- 
ing the individual States, water resources 
and conservation in general proved so 
dynamic and spirited that I commend 
the full text of the transcript of Mr. 
Weisl's appearance for reading by all 
Americans. Mr. Weisl’s articulate and 
down-to-earth answers to the students’ 
provocative questions on the activities of 
the Department of Justice’s Land and 
Natural Resources Division was an en- 
lightening experience for all. The con- 
servation of America’s natural resources 
is of particular critical concern to her 
young people and this lively question- 
and-answer session permitted the stu- 
dents, the ones most deeply and directly 
concerned, the opportunity to discuss 
conservation and its importance to them 
with an expert in this field. 

Edwin L. Weisl, Jr., was named as 
Assistant Attorney General for the Lands 
Division by President Johnson in March 
1965. He came to this important post 
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with the Department of Justice from the 
private practice of law in New York. 
Mr. Weisl graduated from Yale with a 
degree in political science and philosophy 
in 1951. His education for the next 2 
years was interrupted while he served 
his country as a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy, first on destroyer duty in 
Korea and later at the Pentagon. Fol- 
lowing separation from service, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School in New 
York where he won the Harlan Fiske 
Stone moot court honor argument. He 
received his degree and passed the New 
York bar in 1956 and joined the firm 
of Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett, where 
he served until his appointment by Presi- 
dent Johnson to the Department of Jus- 
tice. In 1957 and 1958 Edwin L. Weisl, 
Jr., served as assistant special counsel to 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee dur- 
ing its investigation of our Nation’s mis- 
sile, satellite, space, and defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Weisl, while he practiced law in 
New York, was also actively involved in 
politics and charitable work. He was 
the campaign director for the Demo- 
cratic Party throughout the State of 
New York in 1964. He is the director of 
the International Rescue Committee, a 
trustee of the 92d Street YMHA and 
YWHA, and a member of the corporation 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of New 
York. 

Mr. Weisl’s appearance on “Youth 
Wants To Know” was prerecorded on 
video tape at the educational television 
studios of WETA-TV in Washington, 
D.C., for telecast by WABC-TV in New 
York. The program is also seen and 
heard in other cities throughout the 
country on various commercial and edu- 
cational stations. The radio version of 
the program is broadcast by Armed 
Forces Radio to American servicemen 
throughout the world. 

At this time, I should like to include in 
the recording a complete transcript of 
Mr. Weisl’s appearance on “Youth Wants 
To Know”: 

Yours Wants To Know 
(Created and produced by Theodore Granik, 
Jan. 29, 1966) 

“Youth Wants To Know” presents Edwin 
Weisl, Jr., Assistant Attorney General for the 
Lands Division, Justice Department. 

Mr. Wetst. One of the reasons that I 
changed our name this year was the very 
fact that most people don’t know about us 
and what we do. We call it now the Land 
and Natural Resources Division. I think in 
a sense this explains it. We represent the 
United States in litigation involving water 
rights and water resources, air pollution, oil, 
gas, and mineral claims on the public lands, 
which result in lots of actual suits in court. 
We acquire land for the Government when 
it needs it for various projects. And also we 
do some work in both representing Indian 
tribes and defending claims by the tribes 
against the United States. 

MoperatTor. We're talking about the Lands 
Division of the Justice Department with Ed- 
win Weisl, Jr., who is Assistant Attorney 
General for that Division in the Justice De- 
partment, and we'll begin our questioning 
in just a second. 

„ . * La * 

Moperator. Now let's continue our ques- 
tioning with our guest today who is Edwin 
Weisl, Jr., whom President Johnson named 
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as Assistant Attorney General for the Lands 
Division in the Justice Department in March 
1965. He came to the Department of Jus- 
tice from private law practice in New York 
City. He graduated from Yale with a degree 
in political science and philosophy in 1951. 
The next 2 years Mr. Weisl served as lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in the Navy, first on de- 
stroyer duty in Korea and later at the Penta- 
gon. He received his degree and passed the 
New York bar in 1956 and immediately joined 
the firm of Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett, 
where his father, Mr. Weisl, Sr., had been a 
partner since 1935, and he remained in that 
position until his appointment to the De- 
partment of Justice. And while he practiced 
law in New York, Mr. Weisl was also actively 
involved in politics and charitable work. In 
1964 he was campaign director for the Demo- 
cratic Party throughout the State of New 
York. Our discussion today primarily, I 
think, as well as other areas, will center 
around the Lands Division and his work, 
which he described to us a moment ago. 
Mr. Weisl, it’s a pleasure to welcome you to, 
I think, your second appearance on 'Theodore 
Granik’s “Youth Wants To Know.” 

Mr. WEISL. I'm very glad to be here. 

MODERATOR. Thank you. And we look for- 
ward to an interesting program. Who would 
like to begin the questioning? 

Question. Mr. Weisl, how can we prevent 
water shortages, such as the one that just 
occurred in New York City? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, of course, there are a 
number of ways. The first thing we can do 
is figure out a way to get it to rain a little 
more than it does. Seriously, that’s some- 
thing at the moment we can’t do much 
about, so we’ve got to look elsewhere. The 
principal problem in New York’s water short- 
age is that you have a city of nearly 8 million 
people with fresh water in tremendous quan- 
tities flowing by it every day that you can’t 
possibly use, because it is in such a polluted 
State. So one of the first things we must 
do to prevent water shortages around the 
country is attack the problem of pollution 
in an all-out effort to abate it. 

Question. Sir, what prospects do you see 
now in the area of desalinization of water? 

Mr. WIS. Well, scientific research is going 
forward. We know we can produce fresh 
water from the sea. We can’t produce it at 
a cost that makes it reasonable for really 
mass use as yet. The great hope is for either 
a breakthrough or engineering improve- 
ments, which I think will come, so that we 
can use it. 

MODERATOR. Do we really have to do this? 
Is it urgent? 

Mr. WISsL. I would say yes. After all, 
there’s only so much water in the world. 
On the other hand, every day there are more 
people, and there are simply more demands 
on existing supply. You just can’t create 
water that doesn’t exist. 

MoperaTor. Eventually we're going to have 
to bring water in from the sea; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WEIsL. I would think that is going to be 
essential. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, what power does the 
Justice Department have right now to pre- 
vent water pollution? 

Mr. Wrist. We have power, but only after 
a very lengthy administrative process has 
been gone through involving the State, pri- 
vate industry, and what have you. This is 
one of the difficulties in bringing about quick 
enforcement of the water pollution laws. We 
have to wait 6 months while the interested 
parties confer, and then we have to wait 6 
months while the State water pollution au- 
thorities decide what they're going to do. 
And if ultimately nothing has been done or 
adequate steps haven't been taken, then we 
can come in and sue. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, do you find that most 
manufacturers will willingly cooperate with 
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you in these plans to eliminate water pollu- 
tion? 

Mr. WEIsL. In many cases, we've received 
excellent cooperation, yes. And in many 
cases, no. Actually, you know one of the 
real pollution problems comes from munici- 
pal wastes. It is the cities and towns who 
in many ways justifiably say we can't afford 
to build a sewage treatment plant. The 
Federal Government's grants are not ade- 
quate to enable us to build it. Therefore, 
what are we to do? Well, what we're to do, 
of course, is to change the law, I hope, so that 
grants to these municipalities will be ade- 
quate. Then we'll try to get the industries to 
hook up to the cities’ sewer system, and take 
advantage of the municipal facilities, at the 
same time paying for the right to use these 
sewers for their wastes. 

Question. Is anything being done on the 
national level about air pollution? 

Mr. WIS. Yes, indeed. It’s just beginning 
to get into high gear, because it is a very 
difficult problem to determine whether air 
pollution is interstate and what have you, 
but a division has been set up in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. I 
think in the next few months you're going to 
see a lot of activity. 

Question. Do you have much problem with 
getting together with the State governments 
on this air pollution? 

Mr. WIsL. Most States have started the 
establishment of their own department of 
air pollution control. But they are often 
poorly funded, they’re often a sort of step- 
child of State government. So the depart- 
ment itself may be very anxious to step in 
and get to work, but their resources are in- 
adequate to do the job because it is tremen- 
dously expensive. It really takes lots of peo- 
ple to monitor, to test, to watch for pollu- 
tion, and, also, at the same time, takes a lot 
of scientific technology and research to find 
out how to prevent it. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, what kind of cooper- 
ation have you had from private industry, 
and especially automobile manufacturers in 
the area of air pollution in making sure that 
there is none from cars? 

Mr. Wetst. Well, as you know, in the last 
session of Congress a bill was passed enabling 
the Secretary of HEW to impose standards on 
automobile exhaust systems. Within a few 
years every Detroit car will have some system 
on it. The exact nature of them is not yet 
fully determined, but each company is work- 
ing. They're going to have to do it anyway 
because California, as you know, pioneered 
in it and made it a requirement of the State 
law, to have a device, and their sales in Cali- 
fornia are big enough so they’ll now start 
putting them on all of their cars, I’m sure. 

Question. Will the consumer have to pay 
for this eventually? 

Mr. WISL. I would assume we would have 
to pay in part for it; yes. The consumer has 
to pay for the steering wheel. I don’t know 
why he shouldn't have to pay this. 

Question. What is the role of your depart- 
ment in the administration of the beautifi- 
cation project? 

Mr. WrIsL. Well, we have two roles in it. 
One is when a decision is made to go ahead 
and buy and acquire interest in land, we do 
it for them, as the legal representative. Sec- 
ondly, we have an active role in preparing 
new legislation and trying to generate ideas 
on what can be done. 

Question. I'd like to know what plans are 
underway to clean up the Potomac River and 
its basin? 

Mr. WersL. Well, there is a new bill called 
the Water Quality Act of 1965, which enables 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards of water quality, 
and I think extensive studies are going on 
as to what the Potomac ought to be like, 
how clean should the water be. And from 
that point they’re going to start going to 
towns and industries and telling them what 
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has to be done in order to meet the stand- 
ards. If not, it will end up over in my law 
office, which none of us expect and none of 
us really want. 

Question. Sir, how long do you estimate it 
will take to clean up the basin? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, current estimates are 
about 5 or 6 years. The reason is, of course, 
that you don't want to dislocate the econ- 
omy of all the States that are on the river. 
You could tell these plants to shut down 
tomorrow and, of course, the river would 
clean up. But it takes time to build sewage 
treatment plants. It takes time to build 
waste disposal plants. Personally, I think 
we've waited too long, and now that we're at 
this stage, and we're determined to go for- 
ward, we might as well do it with a mini- 
mum of economic dislocation. 

Question. Can our waterways really be 
cleaned up, or isn't part of the effort just to 
stop further pollution at this point? 

Mr. WEISL. No, I think our waterways, in 
large measure, can be cleaned up. There's 
no excuse, in my mind, for a city not having 
at least secondary sewage treatment today. 
And we're going to have to see that that 
comes about. 

Question. Can this be accomplished in 2 
years or in 20 years? 

Mr. WEISL. No, it’s a long-range program. 
I personally think it could be accomplished 
in 15 or 20 years with a vigorous program, 
that means the Congress willing to grant the 
Federal Government the kind of authority 
it needs to do the job. 

Question. Do you feel that Congress is 
aware of the problem as you see it or as other 
conservationists see it? 

Mr. WEISL. Yes, because I think the people 
are finally becoming aware of it, yousee. Up 
till only a few years ago, a few ardent con- 
servationists were talking about water short- 
ages and pollution and nobody paid much 
attention. But when you see something 
dramatic like the crisis in New York, then 
people wake up and are demanding it. 

Question. Well, sir, recently the National 
Government paid about a half a million dol- 
lars in order to get scenic rights for the Mer- 
rywood Estate along the Potomac River. Do 
you foresee this possibly being a problem for 
the National Government wherein the local 
governments may be able to collect money 
just by threatening the building of high rise 
apartments in scenic areas, while still re- 
taining control of the land? 

Mr. WIS. I think you're quite right. This 
is very dangerous and there is only one thing 
to do about it, and that is to go about ac- 
quiring these interests in land at the earliest 
possible moment before that happens. The 
Federal Government traditionally has never 
done anything like Merrywood until the last 
minute when the bulldozers are there and 
you pay top value. I've just sent in a re- 
port of a task force on how to acquire this 
kind of land at the earliest opportunity with- 
out paying these top prices. 

Question. Is anything being done about 
billboards on highways, and things like that 
that Lady Bird wanted? 

Mr. WIS. Yes. A bill was passed under 
the President’s leadership last year called the 
Highway Beautification Act, and this re- 
quires States to pass antibillboard laws with- 
in a few years or lose a large percentage of 
their Federal highway funds. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, do you think that 
with the talk of assigning priorities to all 
the bills in Congress this year because of 
the importance of the war in Vietnam, and 
other things, that such things as conserva- 
tion programs and billboard programs might 
fall by the wayside? 

Mr. WISL. I really don't. I think that 
President Johnson is going to be known for 
a lot of good qualities and one of them is 
going to be one of the greatest conserva- 
tionists this country has ever had, perhaps 
the greatest since Theodore Roosevelt. And 
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I don’t believe that this part of his program 
is going to be sidetracked. Besides, Mrs. 
Johnson is very much for it, and I think 
that might have some influence. 

Question. Sir, I'd like to change the sub- 
ject a little. I'd like to know, they're plan- 
ning to make Assateague Island a national 
park. I was wondering, wouldn’t this de- 
prive the farmers of Chincoteague from their 
income that they get from pony penning 
day every year? 

Mr. WIS. I understand, but I really don’t 
know that that will be allowed to continue. 
You can’t be sure of that. It is possible 
that it will. This is one of the prices you 
have to pay for preserving the country, and 
it’s a high price, I agree. 

MODERATOR. You were talking about the 
interests of Congress a moment ago. Actu- 
ally the first bill passed in this session was 
a conservation bill in effect, just a few days 
ago—the wild rivers. 

Mr. WrISL. Yes. Has it been passed? I 
think it is being debated today. 

Moperator. It's certainly the first action 
anyway in this Congress. 

Mr. WEISL. Yes. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, what are the other 
areas in the United States that right now 
are in for the same treatment as Assateague 
and Chincoteague? Could you tell us some- 
thing about that? 

Mr. WEIsL. Well there are only at the 
moment two very large projects of that 
sort—Fire Island in New York and Point 
Reyes, North of San Francisco—principal sea- 
shore developments right now that are being 
acquired. There may be others. I just may 
not be aware of them. 

Question. What about the dunes in Ore- 
gon—I mean, there is such a public and 
private interest conflict there? Are you 
doing anything about that? What is hap- 
pening? 

Mr. WEIsL. That I believe is under con- 
sideration by the Interior Department and I 
don’t know what is happening. I can’t tell 
you. I’m sorry. 

Question. Well, this is again changing the 
subject. I believe your department has con- 
trol over Indian reservations and things like 
this. 


Mr. WEISL. We have no control over any- 
thing. We act as lawyers for the people that 
do, however. 

Question. Yes. Well, what opportunities 
are there for Indians now? Are there any 
barriers to opportunities in the United 
States? What are they? 

Mr. WEIsL. Well, of course, there is the 
usual barrier of any nonwhite in America, 
that of race prejudice. There is a second 
barrier of the quality of education they've 
had. But as far as legal barriers, there are 
none at all. Any Indian living on a reserva- 
tion is free to leave it and take up employ- 
ment anywhere he likes. 

Question. Sir, what is being done to im- 
prove the quality of education of the In- 
dians? 

Mr. WIS. Well, there is a large effort 
being undertaken by the Interior Depart- 
ment to upgrade their education. In a lot 
of areas where there are reservations, it’s 
curious, but the quality of education on the 
reservation, being Federal, is better than 
what you get in the poor Southern States— 
that is, the non-Indian citizen. But there is 
a massive effort going, inadequate as it has 
always been and probably will continue to 
be, because not enough people in the Con- 
gress are excited about providing for the 
Indians. 

Question, I'd like to ask you, is the land 
of the Indian reservation—is this being taken 
away or are the Indians going to continue to 
stay on the reservations if they please? 

Mr. WIsL. Well, there is a long range pro- 
gram in the Interior Department to integrate 
the Indians with the rest of American citi- 
zens if they want. And if this would occur, 
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I suppose the Indians would then be free to 
sell their reservations, but as far as owner- 
ship is concerned, they are, in effect, owned 
by the Indian tribes, and theirs to keep for 
disposal as they wish. 

Question. Is there any direct tie-in with 
the land activities of Interior, or do you sim- 
ply represent Interior in Government cases— 
any direct tie-in with your Department and 
the Interior Department? 

Mr. WreIst. We don’t manage land; no. We 
help them in the legal work of disposing of 
it and what have you. We work very closely 
on making decisions, I think. 

Question. Do you find that most Indians 
today are merging into American society 
more? 

Mr. WISsL. No, I don't at all. There is a 
real tendency to remain on the reservations 
for various reasons. It would depend very 
much on the tribe in order to give you those 
reasons. 

Question, What are most of those reasons, 
in general? I mean are there any that apply 
to most Indian tribes, or are they different 
for each tribe? 

Mr. Wrst. I would say they are different 
for each tribe. For example, the Apaches 
in Arizona are staying on the reservation 
because they have discovered a way to make 
it into a very fine economic entity. They're 
developing lakes and rivers on it so that they 
can use it for recreation. They've put on 
motels and are going to make a lot of money 
out of the land there—something that never 
happened before, so their incentive to stay is 
great. On some of the other reservations 
there isn’t that much incentive, but there is 
a tremendous psychological pull to remain in 
the tribe. 

Question. Sometimes when it seems that 
there is a profit available on the reservation, 
is there any effort to take it away, as has 
sometimes been done with oil discoveries? 

Mr. Wers. Not any more. Up until 50 
years ago, certainly that was done regularly 
and very unfairly. Now, no. For example, 
the Navaho Indians, which were among the 
poorest in the country 20 years ago, are 
among the richest because of oll discoveries 
on the reservation. 

Question. Is there any attempt to repay 
those tribes which lost out because of un- 
fair—— 

Mr. WIS“. Yes, yes there is, and that's 
one of the things we do. I have been sound- 
ing like a great conservationist and liberal. 
We do defend these claims when the Indians 
bring them, because their lawyers, of course, 
like all lawyers, tend to overclaim. But, yes, 
Congress in 1946 passed the Indians Claims 
Act which allows them to go over these past 
wrongs. They can go back to the date of the 
formation of the Union or quite recently. 

Question. To move on to another area, 
Mr. Weisl, do you see in our major cities any 
interference between urban renewal projects 
and the concept of eminent domain? 

Mr. W ISL. No, I don’t think there has 
been any problems. There’s been a lot of 
public annoyance with eminent domain be- 
cause no man likes to have his land taken 
away by the Government, but beyond that 
we've had no conflict. 

Question. Well, there’s been quite a prob- 
lem between persons who must be displaced, 
while their land is being rebuilt, and there 
has been quite a bit of public agitation over 
this. Does this fall under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. WrisL. It hasn't so far. There is legis- 
lation in this session of the Congress to help 
pay moving expenses and help pay relocation 
expenses, help get people set up in new busi- 
nesses when they are forced to move, some- 
thing I would support very strongly. Les, 
there is. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, you mentioned leg- 
islation pending; exactly what legislation? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, there is a bill which, 
among other things, relates to the Federal 
Government's land acquisition policies, in 
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general, and among other things, provides 
for increased relocation payments, moving 
expenses, and what have you for people dis- 
placed by urban renewal. That’s in general 
what it does. Many of these things are al- 
ready done, I think this increases the pay- 
ments and what have you. It makes it sim- 
pler to get them. This urban renewal, I 
might say, is done by a city or a State with 
Federal money, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment can’t control the manner it does—in 
which these people are taken care of. 

Question. Do you anticipate any additional 
activities because of the formation of the 
new Cahinet post and more activity perhaps 
in our urban area than there has been? 

Mr, WEISL. Yes. There's no question that 
that is one of the No. 1 tasks today. 

Question. Can our cities really be cleaned 
up? 

Mr. Weisi. Once again I think this country 
can do anything that it really wants to and 
is willing to spend the time and money on; 
yes, they can be. 

Question. Sir, I'd like to know if there is 
any consideration given to taking land from 
these urban renewal projects and making 
sure that they are dedicated for either 
schools or recreation facilities or parks? 

Mr. WEIsL. Yes. I think that’s going to 
be one of the requirements for Federal as- 
sistance in these areas is that recreation and 
education uses are considered. I see you 
shake your head, but I know that this is im- 
plicit in the planning that the urban re- 
newal administrators are working on. Yes, 
because in the past they haven't considered 
these things. 

Moperator. If I might, I'd like to say 
something here, and I'd like to take a min- 
ute to do it. So if you'll hold your questions 
and excuse us for just a second, Mr. Weisl, 
we'll continue our questions in just a mo- 
ment. 

* * * . * 


MODERATOR. All right now. Let's continue 
our questioning. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, is it very often the 
case that there is conflict between conserva- 
tion programs and other land use programs, 
such as in the case of the Florida Everglades 
where 

Mr. WIS. Les, there is, and the tendency 
has been for the agencies building the proj- 
ect to work as if it were a loan, you know. 
The Army Engineers think about flood con- 
trol. There is no overall planning, and look 
to the consequences as a whole. 

Question. Is there any prospect that there 
will be any agency which will coordinate all 
this so that there isn't this conflict? 

Mr. WEIsL. Well, Harold Ickes started to try 
to do that in about 1933, and there isn’t one 
yet. There is a bill in Congress this year 
which no one expects to get very far, which 
would place all of this kind of planning in 
one agency. I think it would be called the 
Department of Natural Resources. It seems 
to me to be a very splendid idea, one that has 
very limited chance of success. 

Question, Sir, I'd like to ask you if you 
could explain just briefly what this wilder- 
ness bill in Congress is designed to do? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, that’s to acquire and pre- 
serve areas in the country that are still in 
their virgin state, essentially is what it does. 
I think it is an important bill. I think 
you've touched on something that I feel 
very strongly about. We have a lot of wilder- 
ness in the country that’s likely to stay 
as it is. We've got a lot of cities that don't 
have anything at all in terms of adequate 
recreation and open space facilities around 
them, and I wish we'd spend more of our 
time concentrating on that than on the wide 
open spaces in the West. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, there’s been talk on 
and off over I think about the past 20 years 
of the possibility of ceding some of the Fed- 
eral lands, like the national forests back to 
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the States. Has this received recently any 
serious consideration? Is this likely ever 
to happen? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, there is right now a very 
little known body that has been set up by 
the Congress called the Public Land Law 
Revision Commission. It is just beginning 
to get off the ground and start deliberating. 
And questions such as these are very likely to 
come up before the Commission. I think this 
is a Commission that could do a very useful 
job and it’s one that we ought to keep a good 
eye on because who are going to be the people 
that really influence that Commission is go- 
ing to be the lumber companies, or is it go- 
ing to be the public interests? Not that they 
necessarily conflict. In fact, usually they 
don’t. 

Question. Going on with what John said, 
then if the wilderness bill passes and the 
Federal Government begins acquiring lands 
for park uses, you know, to preserve them, 
will these be eventually going to the States? 

Mr. WEISsL. There certainly is no plan that 
they will, although a lot of the Federal legis- 
lation provides money for the States to do 
the job, you know, where the States in some 
instances would acquire it themselves, but 
they would have to hold it in its natural 
state. 

Question. Mr. Weisl, do you think that the 
States would really do a good job of admin- 
istering public lands in this area, because a 
recent editorial in New Republic mentioned 
that the States contribute about 2 cents to 
every Federal dollar in the area of conserva- 
tion and really are hesitant to contribute 
much more? 

Mr. WEISL, I agree. Of course, the answer 
is some States would and some States would 
not. You’ve got to remember, this is some- 
thing we all forget about the public lands, 
that the States get most of the income from 
them anyway, as you know. I think some- 
think like 3744 percent goes directly to the 
State treasuries; that is, the moneys col- 
lected from Federal oil and gas leases and 
mining and grazing. Another almost 50 per- 
cent or perhaps a little bit more goes to the 
reclamation fund, which is largely spent in 
the same State where the public lands are. 
And only 10 percent of all the moneys—rev- 
enues from most of the public lands goes into 
the Federal Treasury. How this happened is 
lost in history. I think it is rather surprising 
and a bit shocking when you first hear it. 

Question. We have just been through a, 
what seems to be kind of annual flooding in 
California. What can be done about this to 
prevent this constant flooding in one partic- 
ular area? 

Mr. WEISL. Well, nobody ever believed out 
in California they'd have these kind of rains, 
of course. Now that they know, they've sim- 
ply got to undertake a dam building and flood 
control project. It is a disgrace that these 
floods happened, because here is a State with 
tremendous water shortages, and then every 
year half the annual rainfall washes out to 
sea wasted and unused. So that it is just 
going to cost money. 

MODERATOR. Panel, I’m afraid our time is 
up. And I want to thank Mr. Weis] for be- 
ing our guest. It's been most interesting. 

Mr. WeisL. It was a great pleasure to be 
here. 

MODERATOR. If we may, we'll extend an in- 
definite invitation for you to return, 

Mr. WrsL. III be delighted to come back. 

MODERATOR. Thank you very much, sir. 
And thank you, panel, for your interesting 
questions. And I hope you'll come back too. 
And thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
being with us. I hope you'll join us next 
week and each week at this same time for 
Theodore Granik’s “Youth Wants To Know.” 


Mr. Speaker, station, WABC-TV and 
Mr. Theodore Granik, producer of the 
program “Youth Wants To Know,” have 
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rendered and are continuing to render a 
unique public service by bringing to the 
attention of our citizens the position 
which our youth take on the vital issues 
of the day. Of particular interest to the 
citizens of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which I am privileged 
to represent, was this program dealing 
with the subject of conservation and 
preservation of our natural resources and 
questions and answers dealing with water 
and air pollution. 

My constituents are now engaged in 
debating H.R. 11236—Tenzer bill—to es- 
tablish a Long Island National Wetlands 
Recreation Area on the south shore of 
Nassau County. 

Another very important subject of dis- 
cussion in New York State is the pres- 
ervation of the Hudson River Highlands. 
I have joined my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, RICHARD OTTINGER, 
of the 25th District, on H.R. 4813. 

A chance to walk, to row a boat, to fish, 
to hunt, to swim, to picnic, or to merely 
observe the natural world—all these 
must be provided for and can be even 
within close range of the asphalt jungles 
we know so well. What I am referring 
to now are human resources. These re- 
sources must be protected. Otherwise, 
what heritage will we leave to our chil- 
dren other than a filled-in bay, a polluted 
stream, or bone fragments in a museum? 
Men can do better—men must do bet- 
ter—so let us begin now. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, January 27, 1966, 
I was snowbound in southern Virginia 
while en route to Washington from my 
district. I was therefore unable to 
answer rollealls on that date; and, for the 
same reason, unable to vote on the res- 
olution appropriating funds for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Let the Record show that, had I been 
here, I would have voted in support of 
the resolution. Further it was my in- 
tention to address the House for the 
purpose of complimenting the chairman 
and the individual members of the 
committee for the great work of the com- 
mittee. I think the committee should 
have the full support of this body. I 
know the great majority of Americans 
endorse the committee and its activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I cast my vote in favor of 
House Resolution 665. 


CUBA TO RECEIVE UNITED STATES 
FUNDS THROUGH AN AGENCY OF 
THE U. N. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 


OxII——109 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 24 issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat carried a headline and lead 
story under the byline of Mr. Edward 
O’Brien, the Globe’s Washington bureau 
chief. As the story involves our na- 
tional security and our national integ- 
rity, I believe it worthy of the attention 
of all Members of Congress. The head- 
line, itself, borders on the macabre: 
“Cuba To Receive U.S. Funds Through 
Agency of U.N.” I include the above- 
named article as a permanent part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of these remarks. 

The substance of the story is outlined 
as follows: 

First. A United Nations agency is 
planning to give Cuba $3,100,000. 

Second. More than half—$2 million— 
will go to the technological faculty of the 
University of Havana. 

Third. Our share is to be $1,200,000. 

Fourth. Ambassador James Roosevelt 
has indicated that the United States will 
register an objection on principle, but 
will not withhold its share nor will we 
demand rejection of the proposal. 

Fifth. The technological branch of the 
university in question is headed by Rus- 
sian and Cuban military personnel. 

Sixth. Students attending the branch 
must be either Communist Party mem- 
bers or members of the Cuban “militia.” 

Seventh. Students will be trained to 
be proficient in the following areas: 
computers, electronics, radar, and mili- 
itary communications, 

Eighth. Contributions to the fund 
supplying this aid are strictly voluntary. 
The United States is under no legal com- 
mitment to make the offering. 

Ninth. A general program of aid to 
Cuba amounting to as much as $25 mil- 
lion has been discussed in the U.N. 

Tenth. The same project was dumped 
in 1963 after congressional and State 
Department opposition. 

Eleventh. Less than a month ago, rep- 
resentatives of 82 Communist Parties in 
three continents met in Havana to or- 
ganize a more unified effort for the sub- 
version of the Western Hemisphere, Asia, 
and Africa. 

Twelfth. Two primary targets named 
by that meeting, Brazil and Paraguay, 
have already objected to the aid pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is carried out, we 
will be sending American tax dollars to 
persons dedicated to the overthrow of 
of this Government and the elimination 
of all free societies throughout the world. 

I sincerely hope that the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs will initiate an 
immediate investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the entire matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude this headline story with my re- 
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CUBA To Receive U.S. FUNDS THROUGH 
AGENCY OF U.N.—American Arp To TOTAL 
$1.2 MILLION—ROOSEVELT PuTs TENTATIVE 
OK on PROJECT 


(By Edward W. O’Brien) 


WASHINGTON.—A United Nations agency 
which receives 40 percent of its money from 
the U.S. Treasury is planning to give $3,- 
100,000 to Cuba, with more than half of the 
aid funds allocated to strengthen the Univer- 
sity of Havana’s technological faculty. 

The United States, through Ambassador 
James Roosevelt, has informed the U.N. agen- 
cy it will not demand rejection of the project, 
nor will the United States withhold its 
$1,240,000 share of the cost. 


TRAINS ENGINEERS 


The university's technological branch 
trains engineers and others and is headed by 
Russian and Cuban military personnel. Only 
Communist Party and militia members are 
permitted to attend. 

“Cuban technology is specifically oriented 
toward training in computers, electronics, 
and other areas of endeavor which Fidel Cas- 
tro has stated are related to the military po- 
tential of Cuba and particularly to radar and 
military communications,” according to the 
Citzens Committee for a Free Cuba, Inc., an 
anti-Castro organization of prominent Amer- 
icans. 

In 1963, the U.N. special fund headed by 
Paul G. Hoffman, proposed an aid project for 
Castro’s Cuba but dropped it after an angry 
outcry in Congress and State Department op- 
position. 

Last Tuesday, Ambassador Roosevelt, who 
represents the United States on the U.N. de- 
velopment program governing council that 
passes on special fund projects, said this Gov- 
ernment’s opposition in 1963 was a gimmick 
and didn’t mean a thing in the whole concept 
of the fund. 

PUBLIC RECORD 


Mr. Roosevelt said he will “place on the 
public record the Government's objection in 
principle” to the new project but will do 
nothing else to block the project or cut off the 
customary 40-percent contribution by Wash- 
ington. 

U.S. payments to the U.N. special fund are 
voluntary. The fund will spend over $150 
million this year, 

Mr. Roosevelt said the United States nomi- 
nal opposition to the Cuban project is not 
based on the Castro regime’s communism 
but on the theory that Cuba’s shortage of 
technical experts was caused by the Castro 
regime itself, which has caused thousands 
of Cubans to flee. 

The new aid project was proposed by Mr. 
Hoffman, who maintained that U.S. support 
“must be kept free of ideological and political 
considerations.” 

Of the $3,100,000 total $2 million will go 
to the university and $1,100,000 for an agri- 
cultural research station near Havana. 

ULTIMATE TOTAL 


An ultimate total of $25 million in U.N. 
aid to Cuba is being discussed. Whether it 
materializes will probably depend largely on 
congressional and public reaction to the first 
portion. 

Brazil and Paraguay strongly objected to 
helping Castro through the U.N. Both coun- 
tries are among the principal targets of Com- 
munist subversion directed from Cuba. 

A Communist tricontinental congress of 
subversion which brought together top- 
ranking Reds from many countries, ended 
in Havana less than 2 weeks ago. At the con- 
gress, Cuba was formally designated as a 
headquarters of Communist subversion in 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. The citizens 
committee said it is alerting Senate and 
House Members to the U.N. project in the 
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hope of bringing about cancellation of U.S. 
support. 

“Should the U.N. proposal be approved, 
backed by U.S. support and money, we will 
have succeeded in underwriting the subver- 
sion of the Western Hemisphere,” the com- 
mittee has told its members. 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, some 
have said it would be a miracle if the 
United States could afford both guns and 
butter, 

The truth is that the miracle is a real- 
ity. The country is strong enough to 
carry on its overseas commitments and 
its domestic programs, as outlined by the 
President. 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond, in a 
column in the Washington Post, stated 
that the President has a miracle going for 
him. The miracle,“ wrote Mr. Drum- 
mond, “is the tremendous and sustained 
dynamism of the U.S. economy.” 

Mr. Drummond's article has some very 
good thoughts and I therefore offer it for 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MIRACLE—GUNS-AND-BUTTER 
ECONOMY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It will be a miracle if the United States can 
meet the mounting costs of the Vietnam war 
and the Great Society without large deficit 
spending. 

But the President has a miracle going for 
him. More than anything else, it can make 
it possible for the American people to have 
both guns and butter without economic dis- 
aster. 


The miracle is the tremendous and sus- 
stained dynamism of the U.S. economy. 
Time was when the Nation's haunting con- 
cern was how to avert depression. 

Today's problem is how to manage prosper- 
ity for the benefit of everyone. 

In the very recent past many experts 
thought high unemployment was insoluble, 
was built into the economy. 

Today the question is whether industry can 
find the labor it requires to man the pro- 
duction lines. 

Not long ago the admiring eyes of the whole 
world were on the European economic mir- 
acle. The most industrialized countries in 
Europe, plus Japan and Russia, were sweep- 
ing past the United States in annual eco- 
nomic growth, 

Today the United States leads every coun- 
try in growth rate—65 percent last year, prob- 
ably higher this year. 

What we are now witnessing is the Ameri- 
can economic miracle and, since the Nation 
is now into the sixth year without recession, 
it is time to recognize that this miracle is 
not accidental. 

At a time when communism is still claim- 
ing it is the wave of the future—though 
neither in Red China nor in the Soviet Union 
can Communist agriculture feed its own 
people—maybe competitive private enter- 
prise has something to be said for it. 

We must be doing something right. 

When President Eisenhower submitted 
& 1958-59 budget of $72 billion, Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey screamed at 
the White House that such a spending binge 
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would “bring on a recession that would curl 
your hair.” It didn't. 

The $112.8 billion budget Mr. Johnson 
presented to Congress this week is a big 
budget but, because of the vigor and growth 
of the economy, it does not dangerously 
strain the resources of the Nation. 

Eisenhower's $72 billion was often cited as 
the biggest peacetime budget ever. But it 
wasn't. Not that it wasn’t the biggest to 
that moment, but it wasn’t a peacetime 
budget. It was a peace-plus-cold-war 
budget. 

And Mr. Johnson’s $112.8 billion is not a 
peacetime budget. It is a peace-plus-cold- 
war-plus-hot-war budget and the President 
put his finger on its economic soundness 
when he pointed out in his economic mes- 
sage that, while our defense needs are great, 
our economic growth is far greater. 

There is no doubt that there are large 
uncertainties in the budget. The uncer- 
tainties are the war-cost estimates and the 
revenue estimates. They could both be 
wrong. They usually are. 

If they prove to be, the President will have 
to propose higher taxes and cutting back 
some homefront spending to hold inflation 
in check. 


NEED FOR BAIL REFORM 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduce today a bill which will estab- 
lish for the first time a formal statutory 
removal procedure to be followed by bail 
bondsmen and supervised by U.S. judicial 
officers in the State to which an alleged 
bail jumper has moved. It is a simpli- 
fied form of the current extradition 
process and requires that bondsmen pro- 
cure an arrest warrant from a U.S. com- 
missioner or U.S. judge and then bring 
the bailee before that official for a hear- 
ing. The Federal officer would issue a 
removal warrant to the bondsman only 
after he had satisfied himself that the 
accused was the person sought, that he 
had been admitted to bail in another 
State and had violated the provisions of 
that bail, and that the bondsman is a 
valid. representative of the bonding com- 
pany. If the removal warrant. was 
issued, the accused would have to be re- 
turned promptly to the State from which 
he had fled. Bondsmen who fail to com- 
ply with these provisions of my bill would 
be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years, or both. 

The dangers of the present system 
have been made clear by the actions of 
bondsmen in a recent episode involving 
one of my constituents. Presently, con- 
victed criminals that escape have more 
rights than alleged bail jumpers who 
have not been convicted of any crime. 
At present, the law does not prescribe 
procedures in this field. In fact, bonds- 
men today base their actions on a Su- 
preme Court decision handed down in 
1872. I believe that the due process of 
the law can only be assured by enactment 
of this bill. It will merely require bonds- 
men to follow the same procedures now 
used by policemen under similar circum- 
stances. Presently, bondsmen enjoy 
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special powers not given even to the 
police. I feel that is is imperative that 
the operations of bail bondsmen engaged 
in recovering fugitives in another State 
must be subject to the careful super- 
vision of the courts to protect the basic 
rights of all concerned. 

I am pleased to be joined in this effort 
by my colleague, Senator Typrnes, who 
8 introducing this bill today in the 

enate. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS OF CUR- 
RENT MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks? 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, much con- 
cern has been expressed in recent months 
over the benefits that were available to 
veterans of current military service. 
These men are, of course, entitled to 
many of the benefits that our grateful 
Nation has bestowed upon its war vet- 
erans. Two notable exceptions, however, 
are educational benefits and hospitaliza- 
tion for the treatment of non-service 
connected disabilities. 

I have introduced a bill to authorize 
educational benefits for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and I antici- 
pate that my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a bill on this subject. 

I am today introducing a bill making 
veterans with service after January 31, 
1955, also eligible for hospitalization for 
non-service-connected disabilities on the 
same basis as veterans of a period of 
war. We have all seen instances, Mr. 
Speaker, of men who were separated for 
disabilities which the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration holds are not service connected. 
These men, in many instances, are un- 
able to establish the fact that their dis- 
abilities originated in service. When 
they require treatment for such condi- 
tions, the existing law prohibits it. 

It is my understanding that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will accept a vet- 
eran applicant for treatment in one of 
its hospitals until such time as service 
connection is either established or ruled 
out. The bill I am introducing today will 
provide statutory entitlement to this 
hospitalization with the same limitations 
regarding the veteran's ability to pay 
and the availability of a bed as is con- 
tained in existing law for war veterans. 
I urge my colleagues to join in support 
of this measure. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has stated some of the compelling 
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reasons that the United States is again 
using air power against the Vietcong and 
their North Vietnamese supporters. 

He could have told in more detail how 
much the bombing pause has allowed the 
Vietcong to increase their supplies and 
strengthen their resources. There is no 
question but that the Vietcong have 
benefited from a buildup in supplies dur- 
ing the bombing pause. How much this 
may lengthen the war and how much it 
will cost in lives no one can say. 

This was a decision of the President, 
and only time will tell whether the pause 
contributed to finding a peaceful solu- 
tion to the Vietnamese problem. 

What has been most disturbing is 
the public appeals of several prominent 
Senators to continue the bombing pause. 
I do not question the right of these repre- 
sentatives to voice their dissent to the 
policies of the President, even though 
they are of his party, but to publicly ask 
for an extension of the pause after he 
had already told congressional leaders of 
the compelling arguments for resump- 
tion of the bombing could serve little 
purpose here and was misinterpreted 
abroad. 

Every time a prominent American sug- 
gests a softening of our policy in Viet- 
nam unfortunate consequences follow in 
Asia. Our friends, the South Viet- 
namese, are constantly concerned that 
the United States will pull out of Viet- 
nam and leave them to the retaliation 
of the Vietcong. 

The North Vietnamese and the Chinese 
take each such statement as further 
proof that our strength is ebbing and 
our determination is weak. 

The most important factor in bringing 
the Communists to negotiations is to con- 
vince them that we are absolutely deter- 
mined to see the problem through to a 
reasonable solution. If they think we 
are about to withdraw or give up, such 
misconceptions will only prolong the 
fighting, causing more American service- 
men to be killed, and hamper efforts to 
find a peaceful solution. 

Consequently for several Senators to 
publicly pressure the President on this 
subject, even after the decision to resume 
had been made, was a move unwise in 
conception and harmful in execution. 

If further debate is to be had on this 
subject, let us try to keep it within the 
realm of matters which can still be 
changed, and let us try to phrase our 
questions in such a way as to leave no 
doubt of our firm resolution. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
some statistics which I placed in the 
Recorp on Thursday last, January 27, 
1966, which appear on page 1384 of the 
Recorp. These figures are startling 
when the proximity of the 1966 congres- 
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sional primary and general elections is 
considered. 

In my remarks I have pointed out that 
more than 25 percent of the Members of 
this House will be affected if a congres- 
sional districting bill, already passed 
here and amended and now pending in 
the other body, is enacted into law to 
bring congressional districts to within 
10 percent of each other in population. 
One-fourth of the districts represented 
in this House would have to be altered to 
conform to that legislation, and although 
its effective date may be postponed, its 
provisions could be influential with leg- 
islatures now discussing congressional 
redistricting. 

Mr. Speaker, in my compilation of sta- 
tistics on that subject I have used the 
figures which existed in North Carolina 
prior to the very recent redistricting in 
that State. 

I would like further permission, Mr. 
Speaker, to note that the figures used in 
my previous remarks must be adjusted 
as necessary to reflect the changes in 
North Carolina districts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have sup- 
ported the foreign aid program for 17 
years, sometimes somewhat reluctantly, 
but at the same time I have felt free 
to criticize the foreign aid administra- 
tion when I thought they were wrong. 
They do not like criticism, and con- 
sequently I was not one of those who got 
an advance notice of what they are pro- 
posing in a new foreign aid program, nor 
was I one of those invited down for a 
briefing yesterday. But if what I hear 
around the floor is correct, it has taken 
them 6 or 7 years to approach what I 
have been suggesting that they do for a 
long time, and that is quit trying to in- 
dustrialize emerging nations, nations 
which have no basis for industrialization, 
no technical know-how, and no skilled 


personnel. 
We should try to concentrate upon the 
basic things; namely, teaching them 


how to feed themselves and how to pro- 
duce enough food so that they will not 
be on a starvation diet, and how to start 
with very basic and elementary educa- 
tion. If the AID agency is sincere in try- 
ing to carry forward a program like this, 
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I might find it possible to support for- 
eign aid for the 18th time. But having 
watched them in action, I will be very 
careful to scrutinize their requests and 
ask questions, even if it is at the risk of 
being left out of the briefings. I think 
I will be able to survive and get the in- 
formation anyway. 


THE FOREIGN GIVEAWAY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I wondered 
where one of the previous speakers got 
so much information about the Presi- 
dent’s foreign aid program in view of 
the fact that the White House message 
has not been read. The gentleman from 
Ohio, my friend Mr. Hays, throws some 
light on the subject. Apparently it was 
at a closed-door meeting at the White 
House yesterday. 

I would hope that the President, if he 
is going to ask for a 5-year foreign give- 
away program, would let a few more of 
us in on the takeoff as well as the land- 
ings. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I was not concerned about 
not being invited to the briefing. I just 
hope that they do not take me off the list 
when they have food down there. That 
is what I like to know about . 

Mr. GROSS. I was not personally 
concerned about it either, but I do think 
that perhaps others ought to be in on 
the takeoffs as they are staged. 


THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 374) { 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend a foreign aid program to 
help those nations who are determined 
to help themselves. 

I recommend a program to help give 
the people of the less developed world 
the food, the health, the skills and edu- 
cation—and the strength—lead their 
nations to self-sufficient lives of plenty 
and freedom. 

I propose to carry forward the best of 
what we are now doing in the less devel- 
oped world, and cut out the worst. I 
also propose to make the basic changes 
the times demand. 

My recommendations are grounded in 
the deep conviction that we must use 
foreign assistance to attack the root 
causes of poverty. We must concentrate 
on countries not hostile to us that give 
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solid evidence that they are determined 
to help themselves. 

This is the lesson of the past. It is 
the hope for the future. It is the guiding 
principle for a nation ready and will- 
ing to cooperate with the industrious, 
but unwilling to subsidize those who do 
not assume responsibility for their own 
fate. 

During the past year I have given our 
foreign assistance program the most so- 
ber and searching review. I have ques- 
tioned the merit of each program. Spe- 
cial groups have concentrated on the 
particular areas of food, education, and 
health. A Cabinet committee has ex- 
amined the details of our general eco- 
nomic and military assistance. 

Thus, the steps I recommend today 
have been developed in the light of ad- 
vice from senior officials in the execu- 
tive branch, congressional leaders, and 
experienced advisers from outside Gov- 
ernment. They also have been developed 
with full recognition of our balance-of- 
payments situation. 

They emerge from a rigorous examina- 
tion of our past experience. 

They are informed by compassion and 
shaped by the history of two decades. 

They are the proof of our devotion to 
the works of peace. 

They reflect our vision of a world free 
from fear and ripe with opportunity. 

They will shape the legacy we leave 
our children. 

I 

The quest for peace is as old as man- 

kind. 


For countless centuries man struggled 
to secure first his home, then his village, 
then his city. It is the unique heritage 
of our century that men must strive for 
a secure world. 

Peace, plenty, freedom—our fathers 
aspired to these as we do now. But the 
fateful truth of our age is that all our 
personal and national hopes hang in a 
balance affected by events and attitudes 
half a world away. 

We have paid a fearful price to learn 
the folly of isolation. We have learned 
that the human misery which infects 
whole nations with a thirst for violent 
change does not give way to mere slogans. 
We have learned that the works of peace 
require courage and foresight. The need 
knows neither national boundary nor 
narrow ideology. 

We have demonstrated this under- 
standing in many ways over the past two 
decades. Our military strength has pro- 
tected many countries threatened by in- 
vasion from without or subversion from 
within. Our economic assistance pro- 
grams have rebuilt Europe. We have 
helped untold millions to gain confidence 
in peaceful progress, where there has 
been neither peace nor progress for cen- 
turies. 

We will never know how many crises 
have been averted, how much violence 
avoided, or how many minds have been 
won to the cause of freedom in these 
years. But I believe we have many such 
achievements to our credit. 

Yet today the citizens of many develop- 
ing nations walk in the shadow of mis- 
ery: half the adults have never been to 
school; over half the people are hungry 
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or malnourished; food production per 
person is falling; at present rates of 
growth, population will double before the 
year 2000. 

These are the dominant facts of our 
age. They challenge our own security. 
They threaten the future of the world. 

Our response must be bold and daring. 
It must go to the root causes of misery 
and unrest. It must build a firm founda- 
tion for progress, security, and peace. 

11 


Although we recognize the short- 
sightedness of isolation, we do not em- 
brace the equally futile prospect of total 
and endless dependence. The United 
States can never do more than supple- 
ment the efforts of the developing coun- 
tries themselves. They must supply most 
of the capital, the know-how—and the 
will to progress. If they do we can and 
will help. If they do not, nothing we 
can supply will substitute. Nothing can 
replace resources wasted in political or 
military adventures. 

For the essence of economic develop- 
ment is work—hard, unremitting, often 
thankless work. Most of it must be done 
by the people whose futures and whose 
children’s futures are directly at stake. 

Only these people and their leaders 
can invest every possible resource in im- 
proving farming techniques, in school 
and hospital construction and in critical 
industry; make the land reforms, tax 
changes, and other basic adjustments 
necessary to transform their societies; 
face the population problem squarely and 
realistically; create the climate which 
will attract foreign investment, and keep 
local money at home. 

These are just a few of the steps on 
the road to modernization. They are 
far from easy. We would do well to re- 
member how difficult many of them were 
for us. But they are absolutely neces- 
sary. Without them, outside help is 
wasted. Neither we nor they can afford 
waste, and we will not continue any 
partnership in which only we recognize 
that fact. 

As I said last October, Action, not 
promises, will be the standard of assist- 
ance.” It must be clear that the prin- 
ciple of our assistance is cooperation. 
Those who do not fulfill their commit- 
ments to help themselves cannot expect 
help from us. 

IL 

In this spirit of cooperation, I pro- 
pose that the United States offer to join 
in new attacks upon the root causes of 
world poverty. 

The incessant cycle of hunger, igno- 
rance, and disease is the common blight 
of the developing world. This vicious 
pattern can be broken. It must be broken 
if democracy is to survive. 

The problem of hunger is a continuing 
crisis. In many parts of the world we 
witness both the ravages of famine born 
of natural disaster and the failure of 
food production to keep pace with rising 
needs. 

This is a catastrophe for all of us. It 
must be dealt with by all who can help. 
In many other countries food output is 
also falling behind population growth. 
We cannot meet the world food needs 
of the future, however willing we are to 
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share our abundance. Nor would it 
serve the common interest if we could. 

The solution is clear: an all-out effort 
to enable the developing countries to 
supply their own food needs, through 
their own production or through im- 
proved capacity to buy in the world 
market. 

I will shortly send to the Congress a 
special message which will recommend 
new legislation to redirect and strength- 
en our food aid programs to induce 
greater agricultural self-help abroad; 
make food aid a more integrated element 
of general programs of economic coop- 
eration; move as quickly as our mutual 
interest permit toward harder financial 
terms, thereby adding to our commercial 
markets and a favorable balance-of-pay- 
ments result. 

In addition, I propose that the Agency 
for International Development increase 
its efforts in the field of agriculture by 
more than one-third, to a total of nearly 
$500 million. One-third of this total will 
finance imports of fertilizer from the 
United States. The remainder will fi- 
nance transfer of American farming 
techniques, the most advanced in the 
world; improvement of roads, marketing 
and irrigation facilities; establishment of 
extension services, cooperatives and 
credit facilities; purchases of American 
farm equipment and pesticides; research 
on soil and seed improvements. 

These programs will also have long- 
range benefits for our own farmers. 
Higher incomes abroad mean greater ex- 
ports for our highly efficient food pro- 
ducers. 

To combat ignorance, I am proposing 
a major new effort in international edu- 
cation. I propose a 50-percent increase 
in AID education activities to a total of 
more than $200 million. Shortly I will 
transmit to the Congress a special mes- 
sage proposing an International Educa- 
tion Act which will commit the United 
States to a campaign to spread the bene- 
fits of education to every corner of the 
earth. Nothing is more critical to the 
future of liberty and the fate of mankind. 

To fight disease, I will shortly propose 
an International Health Act which will 
provide for extensive new programs at 
home and abroad. 

We now have the capacity to eliminate 
smallpox from the list of man’s natural 
enemies; to eradicate malaria in the 
Western Hemisphere and in large areas 
of Africa and Asia; and to relieve much 
of the suffering now caused by measles, 
cholera, rabies, and other epidemic dis- 
eases. 

I will propose a two-thirds increase in 
fiscal year 1967 in AID support of health 
programs, to a total of more than $150 
million. In addition to financing disease 
eradication, we will step up our program 
to combat malnutrition. We will expand 
help to community water supply projects. 
We will finance the training of more doc- 
tors and nurses needed for new health 
centers and mobile health units. 

I also propose to provide nearly $150 
million in food-for-work programs, and 
more than $100 million in contributions 
to international organizations to further 
support the war on hunger, ignorance, 
and disease. 
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We stand ready to help developing 
countries deal with the population prob- 
lem. 

The United States cannot and should 
not force any country to adopt any par- 
ticular approach to this problem. It is 
first a matter of individual and national 
conscience, in which we will not interfere. 

But population growth now consumes 
about two-thirds of economic growth in 
the less-developed world. As death rates 
are steadily driven down, the individual 
miracle of birth becomes a collective 
tragedy of want. 

In all cases, our help will be given only 
upon request, and only to finance advis- 
ers, training, transportation, educational 
equipment, and local currency needs. 

Population policy remains a question 
for each family and each nation to de- 
cide. But we must be prepared to help 
when decisions are made. 

v 


In many areas, the keys to economic 
and social development lie largely in the 
settling of old quarrels and the building 
of regional solidarity. Regional coopera- 
tion is often the best means of economic 
progress as well as the best guarantor 
of political independence. 

I propose that we continue and enlarge 
our support of the institutions and or- 
ganizations which create and preserve 
this unity. 

Last April I pledged full U.S. support 
for regional programs to accelerate 
peaceful development in southeast Asia. 
We have already begun to implement this 
pledge by support to the Nam Ngum Dam 
in the Mekong Basin and to other 
projects. 

In my legislative proposals, I am re- 
questing new and specific authority to 
carry forward this support for regional 
progress. 

We must make it clear to friend and 
foe alike that we are as determined to 
support the peaceful growth of south- 
east Asia as we are to resist those who 
would conquer and subjugate it. 

These efforts in Asia will be further 
enhanced by the formation of the Asian 
Development Bank, which was the sub- 
ject of my message to the Congress of 
January 18. I am confident that this 
Bank will be a major unifying force in 
the region, and a source of vital develop- 
ment capital invaluable to our mutual 
interests. 

In Africa, we look forward to working 
closely with the new African Develop- 
ment Bank as its programs materialize. 

We also look forward to progress 
toward an east African economic com- 
munity and other subregional common 
markets on that massive continent. As 
these institutions and arrangements de- 
velop, the United States intends to make 
greater use of them as channels for our 
assistance. We will move in the direction 
of more regional administration of our 
bilateral programs. 

We have recently extended our on- 
going commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress, which includes strong support 
for the successful economic integration 
of Central America. The movement 
toward greater cooperation among all 
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Latin American economies will gain mo- 
mentum in the years ahead. It has our 
strong support. 

The United States will support the pro- 
posal of the Inter-American Committee 
of the Alliance for Progress and the 
Inter-American Development Bank to 
establish a new fund for feasibility 
studies of multinational projects. These 
projects can be of enormous value to 
countries which share a river valley or 
another natural resource. They are 
sound combinations of good economics 
and good politics. 

VI 

I propose that the United States in 
ways consistent with its balance-of-pay- 
ments policy—increase its contributions 
to multilateral lending institutions, par- 
ticularly the International Development 
Association. These increases will be con- 
ditional upon appropriate rises in con- 
tributions from other members. We are 
prepared immediately to support negotia- 
tions leading to agreements of this nature 
for submission to the Congress. We urge 
other advanced nations to join us in sup- 
porting this work. 

The United States is a charter mem- 
ber and the largest single contributor to 
such institutions as the World Bank, the 
International Development Association, 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank. This record reflects our confi- 
dence in the multilateral method of de- 
velopment finance and in the soundness 
of these institutions themselves. They 
are expert financiers, and healthy influ- 
ences on the volume and terms of aid 
from other donors. 

I propose that we increase our con- 
tributions to the United Nations devel- 
opment program, again subject to pro- 
portionate increases in other contribu- 
tions. This program merges United 
Nations technical assistance and prein- 
vestment activities. It promises to be 
among the world’s most valuable devel- 
opment instruments. 

VII 

We will expand our efforts to encour- 
age private initiative and enterprise in 
developing countries. We have received 
very useful advice and guidance from 
the report of the distinguished Advisory 
Committee on Private Enterprise in For- 
eign Aid. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of that report are now being put 
into effect. 

We will review frankly and construc- 
tively with cooperating countries the ob- 
stacles to domestic and foreign private 
investment. We will continue to sup- 
port elimination of inefficient controls; 
formation of cooperatives; training of 
labor and business leaders; credit facili- 
ties and advisory services for small and 
medium-sized farms and businesses. 

The U.S. Government can do only a 
small part of the job of helping and en- 
couraging businessmen abroad. We 
must rely more and more on the great 
reservoirs of knowledge and experience 
in our business and professional commu- 
nities. These groups have already pro- 
vided invaluable service and advice. We 
in Government must find ways to make 
even greater use of these priceless assets. 

I propose to: continue our support for 
the International Executive Service 
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Corps; increase the AID authority to 
guarantee U.S. private investments in 
developing countries. 

VII 


To signify the depth of our commit- 
ment to help those who help themselves, 
I am requesting 5-year authorizations 
for our military and economic aid pro- 
grams. 

For development loans and loans un- 
der the Alliance for Progress, this is 
merely a reaffirmation of the principle 
adopted by the Congress in 1961 and 
1962. It will not impair the ability or 
the duty of the Congress to review these 
programs. Indeed, it will free the Con- 
gress from the burden of an annual re- 
newal of basic legislation, and provide 
greater opportunity for concentration on 
policy and program issues. 

Annual congressional consideration of 
both economic and military programs 
will be maintained through full annual 
presentations before the substantive 
committees, if they so desire, as well as 
through the annual appropriation proc- 
ess, 
The military and economic authoriza- 
tion requests are contained in two sep- 
arate bills. I believe this is a forward 
step in clarifying the goals and functions 
of these programs in the minds of the 
public and the Congress. 

IX 


I am requesting a total appropriation 
of $2.469 million in fiscal year 1967 to 
finance programs of economic coopera- 
tion. As in the last 2 years, I am re- 
questing the absolute minimum to meet 
presently foreseeable needs, with the un- 
derstanding that I will not hesitate to 
request a supplemental appropriation if 
a clear need develops. 

Aid to Vietnam: The largest single por- 
tion of my request—$550 million in sup- 
porting assistance—is to support our ef- 
fort in Vietnam. Our help to the Goy- 
ernment of Vietnam in carrying forward 
programs of village economic and social 
improvement is of crucial significance in 
maintaining public morale in the face of 
the horror of war. With the help of AID 
advisers, who often serve at great per- 
sonal risk, the Vietnamese Government 
is patiently building the foundations of 
progress in the rural areas. 

Other supporting assistance: The re- 
mainder of my request—$197 million—is 
for aid to countries whose security is di- 
rectly threatened. This is concentrated 
in programs for Laos, Korea, and Thai- 
land. Each country is a key link in our 
defense system. Each lives in the shad- 
ow of great and hostile powers. Each is 
well worth the investment. 

Alliance for Progress: I am requesting 
a total of $543 million in fiscal year 1967 
appropriations for the countries cooper- 
ating in the Alliance for Progress. Of 
this total $88 million will be used to 
finance technical cooperation. 

At the Rio Conference, the United 
States announced its intentions to sup- 
port this great hemispheric effort beyond 
1971. Our ultimate goal is a hemisphere 
of free nations, stable and just—prosper- 
ous in their economics and democratic in 
their politics. 
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We can cite many indications of 
heartening progress: 

In 1965 alone, Chile settled about 4,000 
families on their own land, about as 
many as had acquired land during the 
preceding 35 years. 

Brazil, as a result of courageous eco- 
nomic policy decisions, has reduced its 
rate of inflation, restored its credit, en- 
couraged private investment, and mod- 
ernized many of its economic institutions. 

In only 2 years, the five members of 
the Central American Common Market 
have increased intramarket trade by 123 
percent. These are not isolated or ex- 
ceptional examples. The keynote of the 
Alliance for Progress has always been 
self-help. The pattern of our assist- 
ance—65 percent of which is concen- 
trated in Brazil, Chile, and Colombia— 
demonstrates our determination to help 
those who help themselves. 

Most heartening of all, a new genera- 
tion has risen to leadership in Latin 
America as the Alliance for Progress has 
taken hold. ‘These young men and 
women combine a belief in democratic 
ideals with a commitment to peaceful 
change and social justice. We are happy 
to welcome them as leaders of great na- 
tions in the community of freedom. 

Development loans: Nine-tenths of 
the $665 million requested for this ac- 
count is for five countries—India, Paki- 
stan, Turkey, Korea, and Nigeria. 

We have long recognized the impor- 
tance to all the world of progress in the 
giant nations of south Asia. But in the 
past year we witnessed a tragic con- 
frontation between India and Pakistan 
which forced us to withhold all new as- 
sistance other than food. We will not 
allow our aid to subsidize an arms race 
between these two countries. Nor can we 
resume aid until we are reasonably cer- 
tain that hostilities will not recur. The 
progress of reconciliation—first at the 
United Nations and then at Tashkent— 
holds promise that these two great coun- 
tries have resolved on a course of peace. 
My request for development loan funds 
is made in the hope and belief that this 
promise will be fulfilled. 

Turkey has continued her steady prog- 
ress toward self-sustaining growth, and 
has remained a staunch NATO ally. She 
deserves our continued support. 

Korea has made similar economic 
progress and has shown her dedication 
to the cause of freedom by supplying a 
full military division for service in Viet- 
nam. 

Nigeria has recently suffered a pain- 
ful upheaval, but we are hopeful that 
she too will maintain her responsible and 
progressive course. 

The uncertainties of world affairs per- 
mit no guarantees that these hopes will 
be fulfilled. But I do guarantee the Con- 
gress and the American people that no 
funds will be used in these or other 
countries without a clear case that such 
expenditures are in the interest of the 
United States. 

Technical cooperation: This request— 
$231 million—will finance American ad- 
visers and teachers who are the crucial 
forces in the attack on hunger, igno- 
rance, disease, and the population prob- 
lem. The dollar total is relatively small. 
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But no appropriation is more critical. 
No purpose is more central. 

Contributions to international orga- 
nizations: I am requesting $140 million 
for these contributions in fiscal year 
1967. The majority of these funds will 
support such efforts as the United Na- 
tions development program and the U.N. 
Children’s Fund. The remainder repre- 
sents our share of the cost of maintain- 
ing essential United Nations peacekeep- 
ing and relief activities in areas of ten- 
sion and conflict. 

Other: The remaining $142 million of 
my request is distributed among the con- 
tingency fund, AID administrative ex- 
penses, and support of American schools 
and hospitals abroad. 

xu 


In making these requests, I assure the 
Congress that every effort will be ex- 
tended to minimize the adverse impact 
on our balance of payments. I think the 
record is proof of the sincerity of these 
commitments. 

AID procurement policies have been 
tightened to the point that, with minor 
and essential exceptions, áll funds appro- 
priated to AID must be spent in the 
United States for American goods and 
services. As a result, offshore expendi- 
tures of AID funds declined from $1 bil- 
lion in 1960 to $533 million in 1964. 

Further steps have been taken. Inow 
expect that the figure will drop to about 
$400 million in fiscal year 1967. Re- 
ceipts are expected to rise to $186 million 
in fiscal year 1967, yielding a net out dow 
of only $214 million. 

XII 


I am transmitting the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act of 1966 as separate 
legislation. This new act will provide a 
5-year authorization for the program 
which strengthens U.S. security by build- 
ing the strength of others to deter and 
resist aggression. 

The new act will provide: 

Effective coordination between our 
economic and military programs: I re- 
quest the Congress to retain in the new 
act those provisions which place re- 
sponsibility for continuous supervision 
and general direction of all military as- 
sistance programs in the Secretary of 
State. 

Greater emphasis on self-help: As with 
economic aid, we must condition our mili- 
tary aid upon commitments from recipi- 
ents to make maximum contributions to 
the common defense. 

Greater emphasis on civic action pro- 
grams: We shall give new stress to civic 
action programs through which local 
troops build schools and roads, and pro- 
vide literacy training anc health services. 
Through these programs, military per- 
sonnel are able to play a more construc- 
tive role in their society, and to establish 
better relations with the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Emphasis on training: One of our most 
effective methods of building free world 
security is through the training provided 
foreign military personnel. Today, 8,500 
foreign trainees come to this country 
each year and a similar number are 
trained at our service schools overseas. 
They return to their home countries with 
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new professional skills and a new under- 
standing of the role of the armed forces 
in a democratic society. 

Continued shift from grant aid to mili- 
tary sales: We will shift our military aid 
programs from grant to sales whenever 
Ppossible—and without jeopardizing our 
security interests or progress of economic 
development. Military sales now exceed 
the dollar volume of the normal grant aid 
program. This not only makes a sub- 
stantial favorable impact on the balance 
of payments, but it also demonstrates the 
willingness of our allies to carry an in- 
creasing share of their own defense costs. 

I am requesting new obligational au- 
thority of $917 million for military as- 
sistance in fiscal year 1967. This is the 
bare minimum required if we are to keep 
our commitments to our allies and friend- 
ly armed forces to provide the equipment 
and training essential to free world de- 
fense. 

The military assistance request for 
fiscal year 1967 does not include funds 
for support of South Vietnamese and 
other allied forces who are engaged in 
the crucial struggle for freedom in that 
country. Financing for this effort will 
come directly from Department of De- 
fense appropriations. 

Almost three-fourths of the total pro- 
gram will go to countries adjacent to the 
borders of Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China. The armed forces of such 
countries as Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
the Republics of China and Korea are 
effective deterrents to aggression. The 
balance of the funds will strengthen the 
capacity to maintain internal security in 
countries where instability and weak- 
ness can pave the way for subversion. 

XIV 


Americans have always built for the 
future. 

That is why we established land-grant 
colleges and passed the Homestead Act 
to open our western lands more than 100 
years ago. 

That is why we adopted the progres- 
sive programs proposed by Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

That is why we are building the Great 
Society. 

And that is why we have a foreign as- 
sistance program. 

We extend assistance to nations be- 
cause it is in the highest traditions of 
our heritage and our humanity. But 
even more, because we are concerned 
with the kind of world our children will 
live in. 

It can be a world where nations raise 
armies, where famine and disease and 
ignorance are the common lot of men, 
where the poor nations look on the rich 
with envy, bitterness and frustration; 
where the air is filled with tension and 
hatred. 

Or it can be a world where each nation 
lives in independence, seeking new ways 
to provide a better life for its citizens: 
a world where the energies of its restless 
peoples are directed toward the works 
of peace; a world where people are free 
to build a civilization to liberate the 
spirit of man. 

We cannot make such a world in one 
message, in one appropriation or in 1 
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year. But we can work to do this with 
this appropriation in this year. And we 
must continue to build on the work of 
past years and begin to erase disease and 
hunger and ignorance from the face of 
the earth. 

But the basic choice is up to the coun- 
tries themselves. If that choice is for 
progress, we can and we must help. Our 
help can spell the difference between 
success and stagnation. We must stand 
ready to provide it when it is needed and 
when we have confidence that it will be 
well used. 

This is the price and the privilege of 
world leadership. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1966. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s foreign aid message makes abun- 
dantly clear our determination to help 
South Vietnam preserve its integrity. It 
also underscores our determination to 
help the Vietnamese people build a bet- 
ter life. 

The Agency for International Devel- 
opment will provide more economic as- 
sistance to South Vietnam during the 
coming year. 

With almost three-quarters of a mil- 
lion men under arms—about 5 percent of 
the Nation's population—South Vietnam 
is carrying by far the greatest burden 
in this battle against aggression. It is a 
burden that, without our help, would 
become intolerable. 

Growing warfare has turned more than 
half a million people out of their homes 
and into refugee camps 

Communist interdiction has turned the 
rice bowl of southeast Asia from an ex- 
porter of rice to an importer. 

Bombs and bullets have blasted the 
country’s normal exports, so that Viet- 
nam can no longer afford to buy the 
cement and steel, the fertilizer, or the 
books its people need. In all these areas, 
U.S. aid is necessary. 

Our aid is also building institutions 
vital to progress and stability. The Na- 
tional Institute of Administration, built 
with AID funds, now graduates 350 
trained Government officials each year. 
The $4% million University of Saigon 
Medical School is helping meet some of 
the great need for doctors. 

US. aid is helping Vietnam's villagers 
build things a man will fight for: 9,000 
elementary classrooms, 1,900 new fresh 
water wells, 12,500 health clinics in vil- 
lages that never before had a chance at 
education, a safe water source, or a place 
to go when illness struck. U.S. aid has 
helped Vietnam establish 780 manufac- 
turing plants in South Vietnam, most of 
them small and all of them a solid hope 
for the future. 
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Our aid is now helping the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam train some 40,000 per- 
sons to serve in the newly established 
people’s action teams and new life 
hamlet programs. These cadres will 
move into villages, help to establish local 
security and expand constructive work in 
agriculture, health, and education. 

The purpose of our nonmilitary aid to 
Vietnam is to help the people of that 
country—especially the peasant in the 
village—along the road toward a decent 
life. 

These programs are as important to 
the long-term prospects of peace in Viet- 
nam as the current military resistance 
to aggression. They deserve our full con- 
sideration and support. 


TEXTURED OR TEXTURIZED 
YARNS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam transmitting herewith, in accord- 
ance with section 2 of Public Law 89-229, 
a report concerning the feasibility and 
desirability of separate classification in 
the tariff schedules of the United States 
for those articles of manmade fibers com- 
monly referred to as textured or textur- 
ized yarns. 

The report concludes that such sepa- 
rate tariff classification for textured 
yarns is feasible but not desirable in view 
of the current situation. 

Textured yarn production in the 
United States has been rising steadily in 
recent years, from 74 million pounds in 
1960 to over 250 million pounds in 1965. 
During this period, the independent 
throwster industry, which processes a 
major portion of textured yarn, has had 
rising employment. At the same time, 
imports have been declining. The Tariff 
Commission has estimated that the an- 
nual imports of textured yarns declined 
from more than 2 million pounds in 1962 
to less than 1 million pounds in 1965, 
representing less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the domestic market. 

However, the representatives of the 
domestic industry have argued that a 
serious threat of injury looms in the 
future. In part because of this concern, 
the report recommends that more ac- 
curate import data for textured yarns be 
provided in the future, so that Congress, 
the executive branch, and the industry 
can keep close watch on import levels and 
consider additional measures should they 
be warranted. I am therefore directing 
that steps be taken to obtain more accu- 
rate data on imports of textured yarns. 

I am also transmitting for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
Tariff Commission on textured yarns 
which I requested. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 1, 1966. 
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EMPLOYEES TRAINING ACT—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 18(c) of the 
Government Employees Training Act— 
Public Law 85-507, approved July 7, 
1958—I am transmitting forms supplying 
information on those employees who, 
during fiscal year 1965, participated in 
training in non-Government facilities in 
courses that were over 120 days in dura- 
tion and those employees who received 
training in non-Government facilities as 
the result of receiving an award or 
contribution. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, February 1, 1966. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in 1959, 
import restrictions on residual grade fuel 
oil were imposed. In 1959, I began my 
fight for the removal of those restric- 
tions. 

In December of last year Interior Sec- 
retary Udall announced a relaxation of 
the import restrictions for the remainder 
of the fuel oil year. But, I shall not relax 
my fight against these restrictions. 

My fight was not for a relaxation of 
these unsupportable restrictions: my 
fight is for their complete removal. So 
long as any quota restriction exists, no 
matter how liberalized or relaxed, it ef- 
fectively inhibits free market in this vital 
commodity. 

My attacks on these restrictions have 
been met by horrified cries of national 
security. This economic millstone 
around the neck of my district, my State, 
and all of New England has thus been 
rationalized—but never justified. 

In a letter, written yesterday to Buford 
Ellington, Director of the Office of Em- 
ergency Planning, I have asked one more 
time for that justification. I have asked 
for access to the facts and details, which 
have not been made available to the 
public of the study made by OEP result- 
ing in only token expansion of the exist- 
ing quotas. I feel it is not only my right, 
but my responsibility to know what facts 
there are which support a recommenda- 
tion for only partial relief, as one who 
represents an area embracing a great 
many users of this commodity. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to have the full text of my 
letter to Director Ellington printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I call once 
again for the support of my colleagues to 
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bring a fight, which has taken much too 
long to win, to the victory that does not 
stop short of complete removal of these 
restrictions, essential to return this vital 
commodity to the free market. 

JANUARY 31, 1966. 
Mr. BUFORD ELLINGTON, 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ELLINGTON: As you are no doubt 
aware, I joined with other members of the 
Massachusetts and New England congres- 
sional delegations in welcoming the an- 
nouncement late last month by the Secre- 
tary of Interior concerning the relaxation of 
controls on imports of residual grade fuel 
oil. 

You will also recall that I expressed deep 
disappointment at the same time on two 
counts: first, because it had taken the ad- 
ministration so long to accept certain facts 
and conclusions which have been obvious 
to me from the beginning, and second, be- 
cause the Secretary’s action was still far 
short of what is both necessary and feasible. 
That is, the complete removal of the import 
quota system. 

I have led the fight over the years for full 
and complete elimination of this needless and 
unjustifiable millstone around the economic 
neck of my district, my State, and all of New 
England. I would not repeat the exhaustive 
arguments I and my distinguished colleagues 
have made in this regard except, perhaps, to 
stress once more that only the full and com- 
plete removal of this discriminatory quota 
system can solve our problem. 

So long as any quota restriction exists, no 
matter how lax or “liberalized,” it effectively 
inhibits free market in this vital commodity. 
It prevents users from selecting their own 
distributor and compels them to pay a single, 
fixed price with no opportunity to shop 
around. Under such conditions, the law of 
supply and demand does not exist and the 
cost-minimizing influence of a free market 
is not present. 

I need not stress these and other facts 
which I have stated in the past. I am sure 
they are well-known to you as, indeed, they 
are to the Secretary of Interior who has al- 
ready publicly affirmed the correctness of my 
arguments. 

My purpose now is to determine the nature 
of findings by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning which prompted your recommendation 
to the Secretary on December 18, 1965, for 
the relaxation of controls. Your letter to 
the Secretary on that date, later made public 
along with the Secretary’s proclamation, 
stated that “a thorough consideration of all 
issues covered by my residual oil investiga- 
tion indicates that control of these imports 
could be substantially relaxed without im- 
pairment of the national security.” 

You further recommended in that letter 
that the import level should be “increased 
substantially” for the rest of the current fuel 
oil year and should be set “as high as possi- 
ble” for the next fuel oil year. 

As one who represents an area embracing 
a great many users of this commodity in the 
form of public schools, hospitals, multi- 
family apartment dwellings, industries, and 
similar large-scale institutions with large- 
scale heating problems, I feel I do not only 
have a right but a responsibility to know 
what facts and conclusions exist in support 
of a recommendation for only partial relief; 
relief that may have a constructive influence 
on the shortage of residual oil but which can 
have no effect whatsoever on the price which 
these consumers must pay. 

I feel I have a right and responsibility to 
know why it is necessary to retain any quota 
system at all, if, as you recommend, the quo- 
tas can be “set as high as possible * * * 
without impairment of the national secu- 
rity.” 
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I suspect, as I have all along, that the na- 
tional security excuse has been merely a 
coverup for concessions granted to the coal 
industry lobby. I strongly suspect that the 
action granting only token relief is an at- 
tempt at compromise between the demands 
of the coal industry lobby and the economic 
facts of life facing New England users. If a 
reasonable argument can be raised in defense 
of continued restrictions, either on the 
grounds of national security, public interest 
or any other, it would seem to be to the ad- 
vantage of the administration to reveal those 
arguments. If, on the other hand, no such 
arguments can be justified, then surely we 
are imposing an outrageously unfair burden 
on the users of this commodity. 

This has been the focal point of conten- 
tions made by myself and other members of 
the New England congressional delegation 
since these restrictions were first imposed in 
1959. We have demonstrated facts and fig- 
ures over and over in opposition to the quota 
system. We have yet to hear a reasonable 
counter-argument; only that continued re- 
strictions are necessary in the interest of na- 
tional security or that unlimited imports 
would hurt an industry that priced itself 
out of the New England fuel market many 
years ago. 

I feel the American public, in particular 
the residents of the New England States and 
Florida for whom residual oil has become a 
major fuel commodity, are not being treated 
fairly or forthrightly by their Government in 
this situation. I feel a deep responsibility 
in their behalf to know why only token re- 
lief has been granted and to demand access 
to the facts and details of the study made 
by OEP which resulted in only token expan- 
sion of existing quotas. 

I had hoped that this study would have 
been made public in the weeks since Secre- 
tary Udall’s announcement. Apparently, 
however, there has been no intent on the 
part of the administration to do so. I must, 
therefore, respectfully request that it be re- 
leased as soon as possible. I shall appreciate 
hearing from you in this regard at your ear- 
liest convenience. 

With sincere best wishes, Iam 

Cordially yours, 
Srivio O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING THE REFERENCE OF 
BILLS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Referring to the first of 
the Presidential messages today, the one 
on foreign aid, in view of the last para- 
graph of article VIII on page 7, as con- 
tinued further on page 10, concerning 
the submission of two separate bills, my 
parliamentary inquiry would involve two 
questions: First, would reference of the 
President’s message to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of this House automati- 
cally involve reference of bills referred 
to therein to the same committee of this 
House? 

The SPEAKER. It would depend upon 
the nature of the bill. The answer as to 
one does not necessarily follow as to 
the other. On the other hand, the pro- 
visions of the bill and the Rules of the 
House would govern. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

The second portion of my parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, if I may con- 
tinue, is this: In view of the fact that 
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the military and economic authorization 
requests are to be contained, according 
to the President’s message, in two sep- 
arate bills—again, for the first time in 
some years—would the military authori- 
zation part thereof, when submitted, ap- 
parently by the administration, per this 
message, be referred to the Legislative 
Committee on Armed Services of this 
House, or would it go to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not pre- 
pared to answer that inquiry at the 
present time, because the answer to the 
second inquiry would relate back to the 
first inquiry made by the gentleman from 
Missouri, and the response of the Chair 
to that inquiry. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the second 
question is related to the first question, 
that question being answered that it 
does not necessarily follow that specific 
legislation would be referred to the com- 
mittee to which the message would be 
referred. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Therefore, the Chair 
does not feel able to pass upon the second 
inquiry until the Chair has had an op- 
arg to observe the provisions of the 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

I submit that this is a point which 
has long been of vital concern, the sub- 
ject of much colloquy and even some 
contention on the part of Members of the 
House. I know the Speaker will use good 
grace and background, and that of the 
Parliamentarian, as to reference of this 
bill, which will be of vital concern, as two 
separate bills for the first time in many 
years. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to. the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Economic Committee presently is hold- 
ing hearings on the economic situation 
of the country. 

I am most pleased to see in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign aid program, on which he 
has just given a message, this statement: 

I propose to carry forward the best of what 
We are now doing in the less-developed 
world, and cut out the worst. 


I believe we are all agreed on that. If 
we do that, I suspect we shall reduce the 
level of foreign aid expenditure from 
around $3 to $4 billion to about $1.2 
billion, and perhaps we will zero in on 
the problems implicit in the disturbing 
fact that we lost $1.7 billion in gold in 
year 1965. 

This is a most serious question, and I 
wish the administration would direct its 
attention to it instead of sweeping it un- 
der the rug. 

On page 151 of the President’s 1966 
Economic Report is the following state- 
ment: 

Nevertheless, if a deficit (balance of inter- 
national payments) continues too long or 
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becomes too large, the strength of the coun- 
try’s currency can be impaired. There is, in 
fact, an absolute limit of any country’s abil- 
ity to continue in deficit; eventually, it must 
run out of reserves as well as borrowing 
capacity. 


The tragedy is that the President, 
having made this wise observation, fails 
to act. He continues to cash in on the 
future to buy time in the present. By 
treating the symptoms instead of the 
disease, which is another way of stating 
the administration’s policy, the disease 
flourishes under cover of the palliatives 
applied. 


RESUMPTION OF BOMBING IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
when President Johnson reported to the 
people of the United States that he had 
directed bombing to be resumed in North 
Vietnam, he had the prayers and the 
understanding and the support of the 
American people. This was a difficult 
decision, but I think it was the right 
decision. 

No nation has ever made a more genu- 
ine or valiant effort to bring peace to a 
troubled world than the United States in 
its peace negotiations concerning Viet- 
nam. Every effort has been made to 
bring the participants to a conference 
table. Literally dozens and dozens of 
other nations have been asked to urge a 
peaceful negotiation. No stone has been 
left unturned in an effort to find an hon- 
orable and peaceful settlement. It is ob- 
vious to everyone that Hanoi and Peiping 
do not want peace. As these bombings 
then are resumed, the whole world knows 
now that the aggressor is not the United 
States but instead is the Communist 
world, particularly Red China. 

President Johnson should be com- 
mended for his great search to find a 
solution to this problem, and he is es- 
pecially to be commended for continuing 
his efforts now to find peace before any 
interested group. Again, this shows to 
the world that our President and the 
American people want peace on honor- 
able terms. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also point out 
that a great disservice has been rendered 
this country by a handful of Senators 
and Congressmen and other public fig- 
ures who try to second-guess the actions 
of the United States in matters of foreign 
affairs, particularly when matters of 
military action is required. This Con- 
gress has authorized the President to 
take all necessary means to protect 
American lives and to insure the inde- 
pendence of the people of South Viet- 
nam; and the manner in which this is 
carried out is a matter for the President 
and his Cabinet and advisers to deter- 
mine. When public figures view with 
alarm, participate in appeasement talk, 
criticize their Government, and cast 
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doubt—without ever offering a concrete 
solution—then those people are under- 
mining the policy that has made this 
country great. To me it has been a re- 
grettable display of weakness to see some 
Officials gain headlines simply because 
they feel a little heat from home, and 
they start retreating. These are the 
times when we need strong leaders—not 
weak ones; when we need strong spokes- 
men for the United States—not apol- 
ogizers; when we need to support our 
Government—not undermine it. If 
these kind of men could direct the course 
of the conflict then we might as well say 
to future generations that no President 
can be an effective leader in time of in- 
ternational crisis. 

Fortunately, the American people will 
not listen to these appeasers. We know 
that the President is right, and we sup- 
port him in his determination to find 
peace, but only on honorable terms that 
freemen everywhere will recognize. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the call of the 
Private Calendar. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the calendar. 


MRS. MARIA FINOCCHIARO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4211) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Finocchiaro. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. HALL ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENZO (ENZIO) PEROTTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4926) 
for the relief of Enzo (Enzio) Perotti. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without projudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MARY F. THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3758) 
for the relief of Mary F. Thomas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3758 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to Mrs. Mary 
F. Thomas, of Yonkers, New York, the amount 
certified to him by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act. The payment of such amount shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration of the said 
Mrs. Mary F. Thomas for dependency com- 
pensation for the period beginning on Octo- 
ber 17, 1942, through December 3, 1961, on 
account of the death of her son, Curtis S. 
Thomas (Veterans“ Administration claim 
number XC 3 115 076). No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
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connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount that Mrs. Mary F. 
Thomas, of Yonkers, New York, would have 
received under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as dependency com- 
pensation for the period beginning on Octo- 
ber 17, 1942, through December 3, 1961, on ac- 
count of the death of her son, Curtis S. 
Thomas, if she had filed a proper claim for 
such compensation on November 24, 1943. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3: Strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OSMUNDO CABIGAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5838) 
for the relief of Osmundo Cabigas. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK E. LIPP 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1407) for 
the relief of Frank E. Lipp. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1407 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations per- 
taining to suits against the United States, 
or any lapse of time, or bars of laches or any 
prior judgment of the United States Court 
of Claims, jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon any claim of 
Frank E. Lipp arising out of his service with 
the United States Armed Forces from the 
years 1940 to 1946. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon any claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an 
inference of lability on the part of the 
United States. Except as otherwise provided 
herein, proceedings for the determination of 
such claim, and review and payment of any 
judgment or judgments thereon shall be had 
in the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 
section 1491 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHMORE 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHMORE: Page 
1, line 8, and on page 1, line 11, strike “any” 
and insert 'the“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MORRIS L. KAIDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6728) 
for the relief of Morris L. Kaiden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6728 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Morris 
L. Kaiden, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401(c) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 and section 349 (a) (5) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to one year 
after the effective date of this Act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of section 
310 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
or before any diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States abroad, the oaths pre- 
scribed by section 337 of the said Act. From 
and after naturalization under this Act, the 
said Morris L. Kaiden shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VIVIAN COHEN KAIDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6729) 
for the relief of Vivian Cohen Kaiden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6729 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Vivian 
Cohen Kaiden, who lost United States citi- 
zenship under the provisions of section 401 
(c) of the Nationality Act of 1940, may be 
naturalized by taking prior to one year after 
the effective date of this Act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 310 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or before any diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States abroad, the oaths 
prescribed by section 337 of the said Act. 
From and after naturalization under this 
Act, that said Vivian Cohen Kaiden shall 
have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE ENTRY OF GLASS FOR CON- 
GREGATION EMANUEL OF DEN- 
VER, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4599) 
to provide for the free entry of certain 
stained glass for the Congregation 
Emanuel of Denver, Colo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4599 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to admit free of duty any stained glass or 
any prefabricated panels consisting of 
stained glass set in reinforced concrete with 
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fastening devices which may have been im- 
ported before the date of the enactment of 
this Act for use in the construction of a 
new synagogue and auxiliary buildings for 
the Congregation Emanuel of Denver, 
Colorado. 

(b) If the liquidation of the entry, or 
withdrawal from warehouse, for consump- 
tion of any article subject to the provisions 
of subsection (a) has become final, such 
entry or withdrawal may be reliquidated and 
the appropriate refund of duty may be made. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREE ENTRY OF GLASS FOR SEMI- 
NARY OF GLENMONT, N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5831) 
to provide for the free entry of certain 
stained glass and cement windows for 
Our Lady of the Angels Seminary of 
Glenmont, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 5831 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty the articles 
imported for the use of Our Lady of Angels 
Seminary, Glenmont, New York, which were 
entered as stained glass and cement windows 
on October 16, 1961, and February 2, 1962, 
pursuant to Consumption Entries A-046 and 
A-096. If the liquidation of such entries has 
become final, such entries may be reliqui- 
dated and the appropriate refund of duty 
may be made. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNIFORMS FOR TROUBADORS 
CORPS OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8647) 
for the relief of the Troubadors Drum 
and Bugle Corps of Bridgeport, Conn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 8647 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty parade uni- 
forms for the use of Troubadors Drum and 
Bugle Corps of the Explorer Scout Post 
Numbered 152, Bridgeport, Connecticut (care 
of Lawrence Mak). 

Sec. 2. The first section of this Act shall 
apply to the articles described therein 
whether such articles were entered before 
the date of the enactment of this Act, or are 
entered on or after such date. In the case 
of any such article entered before such date, 
the entry involved shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 514 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 or any other provision of law, be 
liquidated or reliquidated in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, and the appropri- 
ate refund of duty shall be made. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 7, before the period insert 


“which have been imported before July 1, 
1965”. 
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Page 1, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 2 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. If the liquidation of the entry, or 
withdrawal from warehouse, for consumption 
of any article subject to the provisions of 
the first section of this Act has become final, 
such entry or withdrawal shall be reliquidated 
and the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MarRras] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
short years from now, between 1973 and 
1983, we will be celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the American Revolution, 
and the bicentennial of our national 
commitment to the principles of liberty 
and equality set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

There is no question that this bicen- 
tennial will be marked across the land 
by countless local, State, National and 
international activities, stretching 
through a full decade, under the auspices 
of innumerable public authorities, 
learned societies, and historical, civic, 
patriotic, philanthropic, and profession- 
al organizations and groups. 

There is no question that we will en- 
joy a great range of conferences and 
convocations, scholarship and analysis, 
and pomp and pageantry. 

There is no question that this bicen- 
tennial will be the greatest celebration 
in the history of our Republic—but there 
is no assurance that it will be as great, 
as thoughtful, and as mature as the oc- 
casion requires. I personally believe that 
it is the ideals rather than the relics of 
the Revolution that we should emphasize. 

Given the magnitude of the bicenten- 
nial, and the wealth of talents and re- 
sources involved, careful planning and 
comprehensive coordination are both dif- 
ficult and essential. In my judgment, the 
job can only be done by a blue-ribbon 
national commission with ample time 
and authority, and with the confidence 
and cooperation of the many groups and 
agencies involved. 

Last week the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] and I introduced 
identical bills, H.R. 12252 and H.R. 12260, 
to establish an American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission as the best agency 
for this tremendous task. 

The Commission we propose would 
have 31 members, including the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Speaker of the 
House; 4 Senators and 4 Representa- 
tives; the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, the Librarian of 
Congress, the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the Chairman of 
the Federal Council on the Arts and 
Humanities; and 15 members from pri- 
vate life, appointed by the President. 
The President, Vice President, Speaker 
of the House, and the five executive- 
branch officials designated would be ex- 
officio members of the Commission. 

Because the full dimensions of the bi- 
centennial cannot be determined at once, 
the Commission would devote its first 2 
years to comprehensive planning. Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence, the 
Commission is directed to convene a na- 
tional assembly of representatives from 
the Federal Government, the States, and 
all interested groups. This assembly 
would discuss possible bicentennial ac- 
tivities and make recommendations to 
the Commission. 

Based on the assembly’s conclusions 
and its own preliminary work, the Com- 
mission would submit a full report to 
Congress within the first 2 years of its 
existence. As described in our bills, this 
report would include discussion of a great 
range of possible activities; recommen- 
dations for the allocation of financial 
and administrative responsibility among 
various public and private authorities 
and groups; and such legislative enact- 
ments and administrative actions as the 
Commission considers necessary. 

In fulfilling its broad responsibility to 
plan, encourage, coordinate, and conduct 
bicentennial activities, the Commission 
would be authorized to consult, cooperate 
with, and seek advice and assistance from 
all appropriate Federal departments and 
agencies, State and local public bodies, 
learned societies, and historical, patriotic, 
philanthropic, civic, professional, and re- 
lated organizations. Conversely, all 
Federal departments and agencies are 
authorized and requested to cooperate 
fully with the Commission, with more 
specific directives being given to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Chairman of 
the Federal Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, and the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Archivist of the 
United States to develop appropriate ac- 
tivities and projects in their respective 
fields. 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize that 
the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission is not designed nor intended 
to preempt the field and preclude, or even 
monitor, local and private efforts. Its 
goal is just the opposite: To encourage 
all interested groups, to offer informa- 
tion, to help provide advice and techni- 
cal assistance, and to orchestrate a vast 
collection of activities and projects into 
a bicentennial of unprecedented scope, 
depth, and quality. 

Toward this goal, the planning proce- 
dures established under this bill are es- 
pecially important, for all possibilities 
must be surveyed and studied before 
final recommendations are made and 
final arrangements begun. The conti- 
nuity of leadership provided by this Com- 
mission will be vital, too, for without 
it, the most careful planning could be 
for naught. 
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In developing this legislation, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
and I have consulted with many inter- 
ested individuals, and have studied the 
experience of previous commemorative 
commissions, particularly the Civil War 
Centennial Commission. In the weeks 
ahead, we will be seeking the advice and 
counsel of many groups and individuals 
throughout the Nation. We hope to ob- 
tain the interest and support of many of 
our colleagues in the House, so that an 
early hearing on this bill can be obtained. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL ISSUES SENT TO RESI- 
DENTS OF THE EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Betts] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber 1965, I mailed approximately 150,000 
legislative questionnaires to constituents 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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and to date about 18,000 have been 
returned. 

The space for Comments“ was used 
extensively. People who were unable to 
answer “yes” or “no” to some questions 
used this opportunity tocomment. Some 
used the space to qualify “yes” or “no” 
answers. This was particularly true on 
Vietnam, foreign aid and Federal aid to 
education. For this reason, it should be 
borne in mind that the tabulation of 
answers does not reflect these reserva- 
tions and explanations and that on ques- 
tions where the questions were close— 
these comments could tip the scales 
either way. 

A majority of those who commented 
said they approved of the questionnaire. 
A few thought the questions were slanted, 
although I did my best to make them 
objective. Quite a few felt that some of 
the questions were impossible to answer 
“yes” or “no.” And, I am inclined to 
agree with them. I tried to phrase the 
questions so they could be answered “yes” 
or “no” but I know now that to do this is 
extremely difficult if not impossible. In 
another questionnaire I would try to 
make the questions simpler. 

The results of the tabulation are as 
follows: 


Percentages 


wer of States and local 
should be handled at 


MILWAUKEE: CANDIDATE FOR THE 
BASEBALL HALL OF FAME? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZasLocxr], is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
August I took the floor of the House 
to point out to my colleagues that Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin were determined 
to stop organized professional baseball 
in the “big steal“ of the Braves’ fran- 
chise from Milwaukee. 

At that time I said: “The baseball 
bullies have picked on someone big 
enough and tough enough to fight back 
this time.” 


The truth in those words is rapidly 
coming to be recognized by both the 
American public and the major leagues. 

Both sides have had several innings 
in court. The score: Milwaukee, three; 
Organized Baseball, nothing. 

The three scores are the three orders 
issued last Thursday by Circuit Judge 
Elmer W. Roller, in Milwaukee, ruling in 
the antitrust suit brought against the 
Braves management and the National 
League by Milwaukee County and the 
State of Wisconsin. Judge Roller, a 
distinguished jurist, has ordered that 

First, the Braves must not enter into 
any contract or other obligation for the 
1966 season in Atlanta; 
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Second, the team must make all 
necessary preliminary arrangements to 
enable them to play their home games 
in Milwaukee during the 1966 season, 
and thereafter if so ordered by the 
court; 

And third, the National League was 
directed to make plans for expansion of 
the league in order to permit major 
league baseball to be played in Milwau- 
kee in time for the 1966 season. 

The National League owners, how- 
ever, have voted to defy the court and 
have committed themselves to Atlanta 
in preference to Milwaukee. While this 
action is regrettable, it is fully under- 
standable: Major league baseball own- 
ers have generally considered their oper- 
ations to be above the law. 

But no one should believe for a mo- 
ment that this game is over. The en- 
tire case is almost certain to be appealed 
to the Wisconsin State Supreme Court 
and from there to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The people of Milwaukee would wel- 
come the chance to bring their case be- 
fore the highest tribunal of the land. 
They recognized that injustices which 
have been perpetrated affect not only 
their own community, but also the wel- 
fare of baseball fans all over the Nation. 

They seek to right these wrongs 
through the courts. They are confident, 
as I am confident, that the Supreme 
Court will overturn its 1922 decision 
which permits organized professional 
baseball an exemption from the Nation’s 
antitrust regulations. 

If it was not clear in 1922, it is today 
that big league baseball is a business and 
must be regulated in the public interest. 

I look forward with much anticipation 
to that fateful day when the high tri- 
bunal will strip organized professional 
baseball of its privileges—privileges, in- 
cidentally, that no other organized pro- 
fessional sport enjoys. 

The baseball owners will be scrambling 
up Capitol Hill with the agility of infield- 
ers to seek legislation which will allow 
them to continue their business as usual. 

Thus will come the moment when the 
Congress of the United States can pre- 
serve the great American pastime for the 
people and protect the public interest 
against the owners’ rapacious appetites 
for profit. 

Undoubtedly our esteemed colleague, 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], would be 
most pleased to take the lead in shaping 
legislation which would save the game 
for the American people. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these badly 
needed reforms in organized professional 
baseball hardly would be possible with- 
out the dogged determination of the peo- 
ple of Milwaukee. 

For that reason, I hereby place Mil- 
waukee County in nomination for the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. 

If elected to that institution of distinc- 
tion, Milwaukee County might fittingly 
be represented by a framed copy of Judge 
Roller’s ruling and a plaque reading: “In 
Tribute to Milwaukee County, the Com- 
munity that Saved the Game from the 
Carpetbaggers.” 
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Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago this past week I introduced H.R. 
3412 to place organized baseball under 
antitrust laws. This bill was identical 
with one which was introduced by my 
esteemed Wisconsin colleague, CLEMENT 
J. ZABLOCKI. 

Today I am pleased to commend Mr. 
ZABLOCKI for his remarks, which have just 
been presented to you, on the latest 
shenanigans of the baseball owners and 
the avarice which motivates them. 

One year ago when I authored my bill, 
I commented that it was done to “show 
Congress that there is wholehearted sup- 
port among Wisconsin Representatives 
of Congressman ZABLOCKI's efforts.” 

My remarks today are for the same 
purpose. They are being made to show 
that more than Milwaukee is concerned. 
All of Wisconsin is justifiably showing 
marked interest. 

In fact, all sports fans are concerned. 

And, it is about time the baseball pow- 
ers were concerned. How long do they 
think they can flaunt court orders, as 
they are now doing? How long can they 
get by with the two-faced posture of 
being above and beyond the law on one 
side and yet sell America that they are 
something which gives moral leadership 
to our youth? 

Right now America is starting to real- 
ize that they are more often Mr. Hyde 
than they are Dr. Jekyll. 

While Milwaukee is making its point, 
it is not alone. For it is the State of 
Wisconsin, through its brilliant young 
attorney general, Bronson La Follette, 
which is providing the legal challenge. 

Speaking as a Wisconsin Congressman 
from outside of Milwaukee this is as it 
should be. For all of Wisconsin, not just 
Milwaukee, is disturbed by the brazen 
acts of the Braves’ owners. And as I read 
other sport columns so, apparently, are 
sports lovers everywhere. 


GI BENEFIT BILL IS NEEDED NOW 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have strongly advocated legislation 
to provide for a permanent GI bill as long 
as there is compulsory enrollment of 
men in the military of our country. 
During the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress, I introduced two bills to provide 
educational and training allowances for 
ex-servicemen. 

Following my tour of active duty with 
the Navy last November, I realize as 
never before the importance and neces- 
sity of such legislation. I have re- 
studied the situation and am today in- 
troducing another bill that will in no 
way limit any of today’s fighting men 
from receiving the same advantages that 
were made available to those who served 
in World War II and Korea. Those 
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benefits did not discriminate between 
servicemen regardless of their assign- 
ments, and to do so at this time would 
have the effect of downgrading the con- 
tributions of many of those who are in 
uniform today. 

The toll of the holocaust is not at 
issue. I pray that casualties will never 
again approach the horrible levels that 
persisted for so very many days in Eu- 
rope, in the South Pacific, and at other 
scattered battlegrounds from December 
1941 into September 1945. However, the 
human element remains unchanged in 
any conflict. Young men are separated 
from their families and many are sent 
to the far corners of the world, sub- 
ject to the orders of a military command. 
While only a comparative few actually 
face enemy fire, all are on call at all 
times for their service wherever the need 
arises. 

Whatever his duty, the man in uni- 
form—unless he has chosen a military 
career—must interrupt his civilian pur- 
suits and sacrifice his education, his 
training, his work. Whatever the length 
of time involved, that period of life is 
beyond recovery, and the Government 
should do everything possible to help our 
veterans pick up where they left off. To 
the average person, picking up a course 
of study after being out of school over 
a prolonged span is not an easy achieve- 
ment, nor is it always possible to return 
to a job with the same efficiency after a 
lengthy absence. 

Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed at the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to economize by 
categorizing men in service in such a 
way that some would be denied the bene- 
fits that should be available to all. Re- 
educating and retraining members of the 
military forces should be included in the 
cost of war, and shortcuts from this 
Philosophy would blemish the tradition 
of a grateful nation. 

Granted, the U.S. Government must 
do everything possible to hold down ex- 
penditures, particularly when involve 
ment in the Vietnam conflict requires 
increasingly greater expense; but the 
place to initiate fiscal responsibility is on 
the homefront where extravagance has 
become a commonplace in the Great 
Society. We must be prepared to spend 
whatever amounts are needed to provide 
our men with the finest equipment and 
to make their lot as safe and livable as 
warfare will permit regardless of mone- 
tary considerations. 

When the job has been completed and 
our fighting men return to their homes, 
the Nation cannot be satisfied until every 
last veteran has been offered an oppor- 
tunity to pick up where he left off and 
to readjust to civilian life as quickly and 
as efficiently as possible. His GI bill of 
rights must be waiting for him, and Con- 
gress will be remiss if necessary legisla- 
tion is not enacted in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will provide a 
program of education and training for 
veterans of current service. 

Service requirements: More than 6 
months’ military service between Febru- 
ary 1, 1955, and the date of termination 
of compulsory military service. 

Duration of education or training: 
Education or training time shall be 
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earned at the rate of 142 days of educa- 
tion for each day of military service dur- 
ing the specified period. The period of 
education or training to which an eligible 
veteran shall be entitled shall not exceed 
36 months. 

Time limitations: Education or train- 
ing must be initiated within 3 years after 
the veteran’s discharge or release from 
active duty or 3 years from date of en- 
actment, whichever is later. Veterans 
who have been unable to initiate pro- 
grams of study within 3 years of separa- 
tion because of the nature of their dis- 
charge shall be permitted to initiate a 
program of education or training within 
3 years after the nature of the discharge 
was corrected or changed to make him 
eligible. 

Expiration of education and training: 
No education or training shall be af- 
forded an eligible veteran beyond 8 years 
from discharge from active duty or 8 
years from enactment of this law, which- 
ever is later. The entire program of edu- 
cation and training shall terminate 8 
years after the date of termination of 
compulsory military service. 

Payments to veterans: Each eligible 
veteran pursuing a program of education 
or training shall receive an education 
and training allowance to meet in part 
the expenses of his subsistence, tuition, 
fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 
The following allowances are payable: 

Educational institution training: 

Full time, 14 semester hours: $130 
monthly, no dependents; $160 monthly, 
one dependent; $190 monthly, two or 
more dependents. 

Three-quarters time: $95 monthly, no 
dependents; $120 monthly, one depend- 
ent; $140 monthly, two or more de- 
pendents. 

Half-time: $60 monthly, no depend- 
ents; $75 monthly, one dependent; $90 
monthly, two or more dependents. 

Less than half time: Allowance com- 
puted at the rate of the established 
charges or $130 per month for full time 
course, whichever is the lesser. 

Institutional and on-the-job training: 
$105 monthly, no dependents; $130 
monthly, one dependent; $150 monthly 
two or more dependents. 

Apprenticeship or on-the-job training: 
$80 monthly, no dependents; $100 
monthly, one dependent; $125 monthly, 
two or more dependents. 

Institutional on-farm training: $110 
monthly, no dependents; $130 monthly, 
one dependent; $150 monthly, two or 
more dependents. 

Miscellaneous provisions: Educational 
institutions which qualify to participate 
in this program include public or private 
elementary school, secondary school, vo- 
cational school, correspondence school, 
business school, junior college, teachers 
college, college, normal school, profes- 
sional school, university, scientific or 
technical institution or other institutions 
furnishing education for adults. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I would like to include a press statement 
issued on January 25 by all Republicans 
on the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee: 

Press STATEMENT 

A group of Republican Congressmen to- 

day charged that President Johnson had 
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waited too long and offered too little in 
educational benefits for servicemen and vet- 
erans, 

The GOP legislators, all members of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, met on 
the eve of committee deliberation on cold 
war GI bill legislation. The group included 
E. Ross Apair, of Indiana; WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
of Ohio; PAUL A. FINO, of New York; JOHN P. 
SaxLon, of Pennsylvania; CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
of California; SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New 
York; Rozert F. ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; and 
JOHN J. Duncan, of Tennessee. 

Terming the administration backed bill, 
H.R. 11985, “a Great Society nightmare,” the 
group said, “This bill would divide the pro- 
gram between two Federal agencies, with a 
small portion being administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration and the balance 
going to the Office of Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This is ridiculous. We have traveled this 
route before. Back in the early thirties, prior 
to the creation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as a one-stop agency for veterans bene- 
fits, we witnessed inefficiency, overlapping, 
duplication, and mismanagement as veterans 
programs were spread among several agen- 
cies. More recently, we have seen the various 
housing and urban development programs 
of the Federal Government merged into a 
single agency. Just the other day, the Presi- 
dent called for the creation of a single De- 
partment of Transportation to administer 
all Government transportation activities 
now administered by 35 agencies. It would 
appear that the President, flushed with a 
singular lack of success in distributing the 
poverty program among several agencies, has 
the same fate in store for veterans educa- 
tion. 

“While the education and career plans of 
thousands of young Americans were being 
interrupted by military service,” continued 
the Republican lawmakers, “and while 
Members of Congress, veterans organiza- 
tions, labor unions, school and educational 
associations, and servicemen themselves 
were clamoring for a veterans education pro- 
gram, administration spokesmen voiced 
strong opposition to such a program. Now, 
belatedly, they have endorsed a measure that 
will provide education for only a small frac- 
tion of those who served valiantly and were 
ready to risk their lives for our Nation. The 
administration would deny education to 
those who were discharged prior to October 1, 
1963, even those who risked their lives in 
Vietnam and other hostile outposts. 

“The administration would deny job train- 
ing, farm training and apprentice training 
to the limited number slated for participa- 
tion in their proposed program. 

“The administration would place a pre- 
mium on service in areas of hostility by of- 
fering more liberal benefits to men who have 
served in such areas. This represents a de- 
parture from the traditional concept of vet- 
erans education as a readjustment benefit. 
Instead, it represents a bonus or form of 
hazard pay. We submit that servicemen 
have no choice of duty stations and the 
serviceman stationed in Tokyo requires the 
same readjustment assistance as the service- 
man stationed in one of the world’s hot 
spots. 

“We call upon the President, leaders of 
his administration, and our colleagues in the 
Congress to support an educational benefit 
program similar to that provided for World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans. 

“The cost of this program for the service- 
men of today must be viewed as one of the 
necessary costs of war. Preparing the serv- 
iceman returning from war to take his place 
in our civilian economy is as essential to our 
national interests as was the task of prepar- 
ing him for military duties through basic 
training. 

“If we can provide billions of dollars to 
educate various segments of our society, we 
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can afford no less for the youth who is risk- 
ing his life to preserve our way of life.” 


Mr. Speaker, the House Republican 
policy committee has adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting a GI bill that would pro- 
vide a program of education and train- 
ing for veterans of military service, and 
the text of the statement adopted Janu- 
ary 26, 1966, follows: 


The House Republican policy committee 
urges the immediate enactment of a bill that 
will authorize a program of education and 
training for veterans of military service. 

Unfortunately, the administration opposed 
legislation of this type last year. Certainly, 
preparing the serviceman returning from war 
to take his place in civilian life is as essen- 
tial to our national interest as was the task 
of preparing him for his military duty. This 
should be viewed as one of the costs of 
waging war against the challenge of Commu- 
nist aggression in Vietnam and elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

We urge the administration to support this 
legislation, and we urge the Congress to en- 
act into law a program of education and 
training for veterans as quickly as possible. 
Due to the administration’s opposition, 1 
year has now been lost. In all fairness to our 
servicemen, this situation should not con- 
tinue. 


SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE 
TOM ADAMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
secretary of state of Florida, the Hon- 
orable Tom Adams, addressed a regional 
waterways meeting in Little Rock, Ark., 
on January 16, in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the National Waterways Confer- 
ence, Inc. I commend Secretary Adams’ 
comments on the importance of our 
waterways to my colleagues, as follows: 
REMARKS OF Hon. TOM ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF 

THE NATIONAL WATERWAYS CONFERENCE, 

INC., AT REGIONAL WATERWAYS MEETING, 

HOTEL Marion, LITTLE Rock, ARK., JANU- 

ARY 19, 1966 

Water is the single most beneficial yet 
most destructive substance known to man, 

Added in proper amounts to the most arid 
desert, it can transform the burning sands 
into a Garden of Eden. Driven before the 
winds of a hurricane or compounded by a 
cloudburst, this same lifegiving element can, 
and often does, spread death and destruc- 
tion. The time and space in which we all 
live is locked within this paradox. 

These, of course, are the extremes, For- 
tunately, we live on a rather wide median 
between these extremes with water in an 
acceptable abundance. Our United States, 
generally speaking, is referred to as one of 
the best watered nations in the world. We 
are a far cry from the tiny nation of Kuwait, 
next to Arabia on the Persian Gulf, which 
has not a single river, stream, lake, or pond 
within its borders and little or none beneath 
its parched sands. Nor are we like the equa- 
torial countries where rainfall is measured 
in feet instead of inches. 

But still, the wise and efficient use of our 
water resources is one of the most far- 
reaching and challenging problems facing us 
today. Many regions already have serious 
water problems. And these problems are 
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compounding. Just consider the effect of 
our rapidly expanding population—not in 
terms of schools, or highways or hospitals— 
but with respect to the ever-growing do- 
mestic and industrial demand for fresh 
water. 

Fortunately, we in the South are blessed 
with an abundance of water resources. In 
large measure, water is part of the real 
wealth of this region. It is a priceless asset. 
But its value lies in its protection, preserva- 
tion, and proper use. This is what water 
resource development is all about—putting 
water to work, and getting the most out of 
it, for the benefit of everyone. 

In a way, development of the rivers and 
waterways has been forced upon us. To 
save the land from rampaging floods, levees 
and revetments were built. Dams were con- 
structed to provide a dependable water sup- 
ply, to generate electricity, or to regulate 
the streamflow. Often as not, navigation 
was a result of such improvements. The 
navigable channels afforded low-cost water 
transportation which, in turn, served to spur 
riverside industrial growth. 

This pattern of waterway development is 
on the order of a chain reaction, with the 
same waters serving many useful purposes 
and benefiting many different segments of 
the economy. 

As strange as it now seems, this multiple- 
use concept of water resource development 
was slow to catch on. Before it did, flood 
control proponents were continually at odds 
with navigation proponents, and both saw 
red over reclamation projects. If you wanted 
a waterway improvement in your State, it 
was assumed that you had to work against 
those in every other State. And almost 
everyone, it seems, was “at sixs and sevens” 
over which project was to get priority. As 
a result, there was more confusion than co- 
ordination in the early development of our 
water resources. 

It is to the great credit of the regional 
development organizations like the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association and the Arkansas 
Basin Association that waterway proponents 
began to see the light. Instead of fighting 
each other, they joined hands and began to 
work together to bring about the orderly, 
regional development of our water resources. 
Thus was born, only a decade or so ago, the 
concept of comprehensive development—de- 
velopment not just for a single purpose, but 
for multiple purposes, including flood con- 
trol, navigation, and water supply, for 
stabilized streamflow, pollution abatement, 
and reclamation, for fish and wildlife con- 
servation, recreation and, in some instances, 
for hydroelectric power. Each of these pur- 
poses affords certain benefits, and all are 
taken into account in considering the feasi- 
bility of proposed developments. 

In most projects, the benefits are so inter- 
locking that it is virtually impossible to sep- 
arate them. Take the Missouri River, for 
example. This is a development primarily 
for flood control, but the upstream reservoirs 
impound about 75 million acre-feet of water, 
allowing for the irrigation of many thou- 
sands of very fertile but dry acres of crop- 
land. The reservoirs furnish recreation for 
literally millions of people. In addition, the 
release of water from these same reservoirs 
‘produces a great deal of electricity, and to- 
gether with the levees and bank stabilization 
works, makes the river navigable. The sta- 
bilized streamflow not only allows naviga- 
tion but also aids pollution abatement. Con- 
sequently, much fresh water is available from 
this source for year-round use. 

This, then, is an excellent example of 
multipurpose water resource development, 
In one well-planned, forward-looking under- 
taking, the Missouri River has been turned 
from an instrument of disaster, with either 
too much or too little water, into an even- 
flowing artery of commerce, pumping new 
life and prosperity into the vast mid-conti- 
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nent of our Nation. It is this complete trans- 
formation, in a single comprehensive pro- 
gram, which makes the multiple-purpose 
concept so intriguing and promising. 

In my view, it is the only plan to follow in 
working to conserve and utilize our water re- 
sources. The multiple-purpose concept bene- 
fits municipalities and industries who need 
more water. It benefits the fish and wildlife 
people and those who like the water for sport 
or recreation. It benefits the people who 
must have protection against floods and all 
those who want low-cost water transporta- 
tion. In fact, it is of great benefit to every- 
one. 

With its great abundance of water re- 
sources, the South today claims many far- 
sighted multipurpose projects. Among the 
most important are those in the Ouachita 
River basin, the Red River basin, and the 
White River basin. One of the largest yet 
undertaken is the development of the Arkan- 
sas-Verdigris Rivers which, when finished, 
will have a 450-mile, 9-foot-deep navigation 
channel, with the many related multiple 
public purposes thus created throughout its 
entire length. 

Navigation, however, is the critical factor 
in each of these developments. For whether 
or not they are to be built depends, in large 
meusure, on the transportation savings 
which low-cost navigation will provide, and 
the benefits that thus can be assessed. 
Waterway transportation is important, 
therefore, to the future of these and other 
water resource development projects. 

Keeping this important relationship in 
mind, let me alert you to a strong and well- 
financed campaign which is now in progress 
and aimed at destroying our system of in- 
land waterway transportation. Naviga- 
tional development has become the whipping 
boy for certain shortsighted and self-serv- 
ing special groups—groups who want to stop 
the use of public funds for projects related 
to development of water resources. It’s a 
case of divide and conquer as far as multiple- 
purpose programs are concerned. 

Developing rivers and river basins is really 
a very complex and complicated undertaking, 
and it cannot be denied that the general 
public benefits immeasurably from these de- 
velopments. This is why the Federal Goy- 
ernment takes the lead, at this time, in 
multipurpose developments. Let me warn 
you that if anything happens which hurts 
the navigational potential, then all the peo- 
ple interested in recreation, flood control, 
stream stabilization, and other benefits in a 
comprehensive program will be left hanging 
on a umb. 

The role of water transportation is essen- 
tial not only to most multipurpose programs 
but also in its low-cost impact on the na- 
tional economy. Barge transportation, of 
course, is ideal for moving raw materials in 
bulk—commodities like petroleum, coal, iron 
and steel, grain, chemicals, sand and gravel. 
When we talk about the cost of transporting 
these basic products, we are talking about 
something which affects almost every home 
and business. Every year, more and more 
shippers are discovering that the floated ton 
is the most economical ton of transportation. 
Water rates are only a fraction of those of 
other modes—one-fourth the rail rate and 
one-tenth the truck rate. It is significant 
and revealing that inland waterways annually 
carry about 10 percent of the Nation's 
freight for about 1½ percent of the total 
freight bill, a clear demonstration of the im- 
portance of barge transportation in the 
movement of massive quantities over long 
distances. 

Who benefits the most from low-cost 
water transportation? Not just the water 
carrier, in view of the great rivalry for barge 
business. Not just the shipper, when his 
success depends on a competitive economy. 
The consumer is the primary benefactor 
whether he knows it or not—and I suspect 
that a great many usually well-informed citi- 
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zens are unaware of the beneficial effect of 
water transportation on their lives. 

It holds down the cost of electric power, 
of gasoline, grain, aluminum, paper, steel, 
and chemical products—all of which are 
basic to the American economy. Any upward 
adjustment in water rates would certainly 
be reflected in the monthly electric bills in 
vast sections of the Nation—at the service 
station, the meat market, the drug store, and 
at the office. In short, the American public 
enjoys the dollars-and-cents dividends of the 
inland waterway system. 

Many shippers who never use the water- 
ways, also benefit. Historically, low-cost 
water rates have served as an anchor on 
freight costs, restraining the rates charged 
by competing modes of transport. 

Let me give you one brief, very meaningful 
example that has recently occurred in Flor- 
ida. Lake Okeechobee, in the south central 
part of our State, is connected by the St. 
Lucie Canal to the Atlantic on the east, and 
through the Caloosahatchee Waterway to the 
gulf on the west. The sugar industry around 
Okeechobee, in that rich area of the Ever- 
glades, has grown tremendously since the 
Cuban crisis curtailed sugar imports. But 
the growth of the sugar industry in Florida 
was literally being stifled by transportation 
problems. Trucks were unable to haul the 
volume and the bulk of the cargo, Railroads 
imposed exhorbitant rates. The sugar indus- 
try around the lake, therefore, looked to 
water transportation. A single barge land- 
ing was constructed on Lake Okeechobee. 
Though it has been used but once, one sugar 
company on one shipment of equipment 
saved $85,000. Last year, it was estimated 
that the annual freight savings to the sugar 
industry, and other shippers around Lake 
Okeechobee amounted to some $600,000 be- 
cause the threat of a commercial waterway 
forced other modes of transportation to ad- 
just their freight rates to meet the threat of 
competition. 

It is regrettable that the older a govern- 
ment becomes the more regulated become 
the lives of those it governs. And over- 
regulation, through many related activities, 
has rendered our merchant marine not only 
noncompetitive but also very nearly nonex- 
istent. And what does remain of it, under 
this system that has developed, is subsidized 
by the people of this Nation to the tune of 
70 percent. 

Overregulation of independent water car- 
riers will eliminate the only truly competi- 
tive aspect of our transportation system. 
And free enterprise will literally be lost in 
the transportation industry. When that 
day arrives and transportation is completely 
controlled, we will see a managed economy 
in the very real sense of the word. 

Opponents of the waterways are working 
at this time to overturn the national water- 
ways policy and to inaugurate a system of 
waterway user charges for the first time in 
our history. The national administration 
has gone to bat for user charges, and we 
fully expect hearings on this issue in the 
current session of Congress. As a matter of 
fact, President Johnson has already recom- 
mended a waterway fuel tax of 2 cents a gal- 
lon. It is evident that this is intended as 
only the opening wedge. Once the so-called 
user-charge principle is established on our 
waterways, periodic increases and extensions 
will surely follow. In fact, the asserted logic 
of such a user charge is the recovery of Fed- 
eral waterway costs—which would require a 
fuel tax of at least 25 cents a gallon. 

Toll-free waterways are particularly vital 
to this region. More than two-thirds of all 
freight carried on our rivers and canals is 
southern in origin or destination. Indus- 
trial development throughout the South is 
largely oriented to waterway development. 
Therefore, the future growth and prosperity 
of this area, in particular, is necessarily de- 
pendent upon new programs of broad water 
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resource development. There is no doubt 
that if inland waterway transportation were 
to be burdened with tolls or taxes, the South 
would be hit harder than any other section 
of the country. 

Proponents of waterway tolls conveniently 
overlook the disastrous effect which such an 
imposition would have on the development 
of the Nation’s water resources. 

Simple economics tells us that imposition 
of unprecedented user charges can only have 
the effect of discouraging waterway traffic— 
and waterway development. Increased wa- 
ter rates, which tolls would bring, would 
necessitate adjustments in the benefit-to- 
cost ratios of projects under consideration. 
Water resource developments are expected, 
of course, to pay their own way in terms of 
economic return to the national economy. 
It is only through waterway use that this 
can be accomplished. 

Yet the proposed toll on waterway use— 
and let us never deceive ourselves that the 
2-cent tax proposal is but the starter—will 
inevitably result in a loss of waterway traf- 
fic. The benefits of navigation will there- 
fore be diminished, with the result that few 
navigation projects could meet the feasibil- 
ity requirements. 

Should this occur, the loss to the country 
would be incalculable. It could well be de- 
scribed as a case of the Federal Govern- 
ment being penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
for in the final analysis, the contribution 
made to the national economy by the de- 
velopment of our water resources far out- 
weighs any consideration put forward by 
waterway user charge proponents. 

In addition, the introduction of water- 
way tolls would adversely affect multiple- 
Purpose water resource development since 
flood control, water supply, and other such 
benefits are usually dependent upon the 
inclusion of navigational benefits. If navi- 
gation is burdened with a user charge, the 
beneficiaries of all these other phases of 
water resource develepoment are also going 
to suffer. 

Unfortunately, the imposition of water- 
Way user charges could bring an early end 
to the orderly development of water re- 
source at a time when they have never been 
more important. 

The tremendous potential of the Red 
River, Ouachita River, Arkansas-Verdigris 
River, and White River basins would never 
be realized. This section of the country 
would be denied economic growth that it 
needs and deserves. 

Nevertheless, the narrow special interests 
behind the user charge campaign are press- 
ing ahead with their drive—regardless of its 
possible consequences on water resource 
development and the overall national econ- 
omy. I believe that our States and Nation 
should long continue to share in the bless- 
ings which come from systematic develop- 
ment of our once bountiful but now rap- 
idly disappearing water resources. I believe 
that the national interest demands adher- 
ence to America’s established toll-free wa- 
terway policy. I believe, further, that it 
remains for those of us who are concerned 
over the future course of waterway develop- 
ment to recognize the dangerous and far- 
reaching implications inyolved in this user 
charge proposal—and do something about 
it. 

This, as you may know, is the principal 
objective of the National Waterways Confer- 
ence, Inc. It is our desire to create a better 
public understanding of the value of water- 
way development and to show how the gen- 
eral economy benefits. The economic impact 
of river development is by no means limited 
to transportation savings. Navigable water- 
ways open up new markets, attract more 
industry, provide new jobs and payrolls, en- 
large the public tax base, and play an impor- 
tant role in overall growth and economic 
development, These are sometimes called 
secondary benefits, but they are of primary 
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importance in stimulating the general econ- 
omy. 

So what we are talking about here today 
is not confined to the area of transportation 
alone. Neither are we advocating one par- 
ticular mode of transportation over all oth- 
ers. We enthusiastically endorse a strong 
national transportation system, and it is our 
contention that the Nation’s waterways are 
an integral part of that system. We know 
what the availability of low-cost water trans- 
portation means to regional development, 
and we want to make sure that the water- 
ways are not restricted or impaired. If water- 
way user charges should be imposed in any 
form or amount, the economic future of 
many areas of our country could be jeopard- 
ized. I do not believe that user charges on 
the waterways would serve the best interests 
of our people or of our Nation. 

In a sense, low-cost water transportation 
is like money in the bank: you have to work 
to get it and you have to work to keep it. 
It is the responsibility of organizations like 
yours, and like the one I represent today, to 
remain ever alert to dangers lurking ahead. 
Let us hope that the development of this 
Nation’s water resources, including rivers and 
harbors, is not slowed down one minute by 
restrictive Federal policies. It is up to us, I 
believe, to utilize our natural resources to 
the fullest extent possible, to put them to 
work for all of the people, and to enjoy the 
benefits which they provide. It is also up to 
us to jealously guard and preserve these re- 
sources and to resist any and all schemes 
which would impair their full potential and 
development. 


NEED FOR LIBERALIZATION OF IN- 
COME LIMITS UNDER VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION PENSION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
introduce H.R. 12427. My bill will keep 
the veterans’ pension program current 
with changes in the standard of living 
in this country. 

As you are aware, the amount of an- 
nual income of a veteran determines the 
amount of non-service-connected pen- 
sion which he receives. The current 
earnings limitations in the law have 
remained unchanged since 1959. During 
this period there have been substantial 
increases in both wages and prices, and 
the figure established 7 years ago can 
hardly be considered realistic. During 
this 7-year period, in comparison, the 
earning limitations—retirement. test—in 
social security has been liberalized 3 
times and now is 25-percent higher than 
it was in 1959. I suggest similar treat- 
ment for veterans pensions. 

H.R. 12427 amends the annual income 
schedule which determines the amount 
of non-service-connected disability of 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict and their widows 
and children. The increase provided in 
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the schedule is about 20 percent. For 
instance, a single veteran would be able 
to have an income of $720 a year or less 
and still be entitled to a $100 a month 
pension. Under existing law, the pen- 
sion is reduced when his income ex- 
ceeds $600 a year. Similar changes are 
made in the other limits provided in 
the law. 

My bill will take care of a distressing 
situation which has plagued every con- 
gressional office. As you are aware, the 
increase in social security benefits pro- 
vided by Congress last year has had the 
effect of reducing the VA benefits of 
some 30,000 veterans and widows. On 
two occasions last year the Senate passed 
an amendment which would have ex- 
empted the social security increases for 
VA pension income purposes. This 
would have meant that these veterans 
would have gotten their social security 
benefit increase without any loss of pen- 
sion payments. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on both occasions objected 
to the Senate legislation. Chairman 
TEAGUE pointed out that this approach 
was discriminatory in that it exempted 
income from only this one source and 
that it ignored the legislation passed in 
1964 which exempted 10 percent of pri- 
vate and public retirement income for 
VA pension purposes. You will recall 
that the 1964 legislation was in anticipa- 
tion of the social security benefit increase 
of that year, but the social security bill 
died in conference late in the session. 
Mr. Treacve explained on the floor: 

The first thing that is evident in this alle- 
gation of some pensioners that they have 
been mistreated is that the 10-percent ex- 
clusion is greater than the 7-percent in- 
crease. 

The second thing that need be said is that 
most of the people who are complaining 
today about having to take a reduction in 
their Veterans’ Administration pension as a 
result of moving from one income bracket 
to another have enjoyed a higher rate of pen- 
sion for 9 months, higher than they would 
have received had the Congress not enacted 
Public Law 88-664. 

Other additional factors need to be made 
crystal clear at this time. These are that in 
comparing 1964 with 1965: Every person gets 
more pension; everyone gets more social se- 
curity; a few, approximately 1½ percent, got 
an additional windfall; everyone continues 
to get more pension and more social secu- 
rity than they got in 1964; everyone in 1966 
will get more pension than he did in 1964. 

The amendment added by the Senate 
would protect forever this discriminatory 
windfall for these favored few 30,000 
pensioners. 

It has been the consistent policy of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to recom- 
mend to the House, and I am glad to say 
that the Congress has followed this policy, 
of endeavoring to make uniform all of the 
benefits applicable under the pension and 
compensation p We pay these 
benefits on the basis of proven need and 
proven disability. If this amendment should 
be written into law it would be grossly un- 
fair, in my opinion, to the thousands of oth- 
ers who are on the pension rolls who are 
receiving civil service retirement; railroad 
retirement; city, State, or county retirement; 
retirement from a teaching position; or re- 
tirement from one of the corporations that 
has its own retirement program. These pro- 
grams are, as we all know, increased from 
time to time, Inevitably such change 
makes a man who is receiving a pension un- 
der the Veterans’ Administration pension 
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system move from one bracket to another 
automatically when a change in his income 
occurs with the resultant reduction in most 
instances of his Veterans’ Administration 
pension because of increased income from 
other sources, 

It is the policy of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to periodically review changing 
economic conditions as they affect both pen- 
sion and compensation. The bill which we 
are considering today can be said to have 
resulted in many of its provisions from 
changing economic conditions. Pension 
bills have been enacted such as the existing 
basic law on this subject, Public Law 
86-211, in an effort to modernize this system 
and bring it up to date based on the eco- 
nomic factors of life. This has been re- 
viewed in the immediate past through the 
enactment of Public Law 88-664, and in the 
2d session of the 89th Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs will review the pen- 
sion program again. However, I am sure 
that when this review takes place the com- 
mittee will follow its historic policy in re- 
gard to widows and veterans of seeing that 
any new limitations which may be enacted 
apply to one and all on an equal basis. It 
is inconceivable to me that after reviewing 
such a program that the committee would 
recommend preference to a few. Rather it 
will make recommendations to treat every- 
body in similar circumstances in the same 
way. 


My bill, I believe will break this parlia- 
mentary impasse. It is consistent, I 
believe, with the criteria handed down 
by Chairman Tracve in that it is non- 
discriminatory—treating all veterans 
and all types of income alike—and is 
justifiable on the basis of the economic 
facts of life. On the other hand, it will 
avoid the reduction of the VA benefits 
of some 30,000 people which, perhaps 
justifiable in theory, is almost impossible 
to explain to them. 

I urge early consideration of HR. 
12427. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE YANCEY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today in 
the era of the Peace Corps, good-will 
ambassadors overseas, and the war on 
poverty and Juvenile Delinquency Con- 
trol Act at home, there are persons who 
singularly have long symbolized all of 
soit efforts by their professional activ- 

es. 

Such a person is Joseph Yancey, out- 
standing and brilliant track and field 
coach. 

Mr. Yancey, whom all New Yorkers 
affectionately call “Joe,” has been coach- 
ing the Pioneer Athletic Club since 1936 
which he cofounded with Bob Douglas 
and Bill Culbreath. 

It is impossible to estimate the thou- 
sands of young kids who spent their sum- 
mers with Joe developing their athletic 
skills on the track instead of getting into 
trouble on the streets. By himself, Joe 
was a personification of the success of 
our efforts to help young people become 
something in life. 
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But Joe was more than just a one-man 
juvenile prevention bureau. He was also 
one of the greatest good will ambassa- 
dors this country has ever had. Wher- 
ever he has traveled he has made in- 
numerable friends for America. When 
the State Department employed very few 
Negroes overseas in responsible positions 
and there were no Negro ambassadors in 
the foreign service, there was a Joe 
Yancey, traveling around the world, 
spreading good will and proving by per- 
sonal example what a great place this 
country is. 

There are reports that the State De- 
partment does not intend to make future 
use of Mr. Yancey because he has al- 
legedly made too many trips. I hope this 
is not true. The question can be posed: 
When should we stop utilizing the serv- 
ices of a good man as long as that man is 
still willing, able, and in the case of Joe 
Yancey, anxious to serve his country? 

As one who has known Joe Yancey 
most of his life and been proud to call 
him a constituent, I am honored to be 
able to salute him today. I would also 
like to read into the Recorp today 
articles from newspapers all over the 
world which commend Joe Yancey’s un- 
tiring efforts in the service of the world’s 
young people. These newspapers include 
one of the largest and most distinguished 
Negro newspapers in America, New York 
Amsterdam News and the Panama Trib- 
une, the Ceylon Mainichi, the Jamaican 
Daily Gleaner, the London Sunday Pic- 
torial, and the Ceylon Observer. 

I also wish to read into the RECORD a 
commendation to Joe Yancey from the 
Catholic Interracial Council of New York 
when he received the 1952 James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice, the high- 
est award the council gives yearly. A 
1965 letter from a Department of State 
official commending Mr. Yancey on his 
dedicated work completes the record. 

In this country, there are perhaps hun- 
dreds of Joe Yanceys who have given 
large measures of their lives to young- 
sters so that these same youngsters could 
go on to become useful citizens. In the 
final analysis, the success of these kids 
in later life is the best tribute that could 
be paid to Joe Yancey and a living monu- 
ment to his good works. 

[From the New York Amsterdam News, 

Oct. 23, 1965] 
PIONEER CLUB’S JOE YANCEY “UNSUNG HERO” 

Internationally famed track and field 
coach Joseph Yancey has been chosen by the 
Amsterdam News and Ballantine Scotch as 
their unsung hero for the month of Sep- 
tember, 

Yancey, coach for the Pioneer Athletic 
Club which he cofounded with Bob Doug- 
las and Bill Culbreath in 1936, is looking for 
the club to have another banner year on the 
indoor track. 

Born and raised in New York's Hell's 
Kitchen, Yancey ran for the Mercury A.A., 
Virginia State, and in Saratoga, N. V., where 
he spent several years as a youth. 

Although the U.S. Olympic Committee has 
not seen fit to utilize the coaching ability and 
experience of the soft-spoken Yancey, the 
Government of Jamaica, West Indies, recog- 
nized his talents and commissioned him to 
coach the island’s Olympic teams in 1948, 
1952, and 1956. In 1960 he coached the 
Bahamas and British Guiana Olympic teams. 

Yancey has toured the world both as a 
lecturer and track coach. He recently re- 
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turned from an 1l-month tour of Latin 
America and the West Indies for the State 
Department, conducting track and field 
events. 

The Pioneer Club, according to Yancey, is 
an organization of all races and creeds. The 
homeless club has aided many boys to walk 
straight, he points out. Among the grad- 
uates of the Pioneers are Reggie Pearman, 
Tom Carey, Roscoe Browne, Harry Bright, 
Warren Bright, Hugo and Richard Maiocco, 
Gordon McKenzie, Elliot Denman, and 
Meredith Gourdine. 

The club practices nightly at the 369th 
Regiment Armory and at Macomb’s Dam 
Park. Its members compete all over the 
world. 

Yancey, who is employed by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue, is also an under- 
taker like his father. One of his daughters 
is also an undertaker. 


From the Panama Tribune, Jan. 9, 1965] 


Yancey Dornc FINE JOB FOR UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
(By George W. Westerman) 

Joseph J. Yancey—plain “Joe” Yancey to 
track and field enthusiasts of four conti- 
nents—is perhaps the greatest nonsalaried, 
globetrotting athletic coach and track tech- 
nician in the world today. 

This is not because the famous organizer, 
director, and perennial coach of the New York 
Pionner Club has circled the globe no less 
than four times, but because wherever he 
has gone he has preached physical fitness 
with marked eloquence and has shared with 
thousands the secrets of how to become suc- 
cessful athletes. It is also due to the fact 
that he has produced many champion ath- 
letes for U.S. Olympic teams and other inter- 
national competition. 

Mr. Yancey’s track and field coaching as- 
signments have taken him on extended trips 
as far away as Australia, Japan, Africa, 
Scandinavia, Europe, and the United King- 
dom. In this hemisphere he has traveled 
widely in South America and throughout 
most islands in the Caribbean area. 

He left Panama on Thursday after a 5- 
week visit among us giving demonstrations 
and clinics of his specialty, as well as lectures 
on athletics. Over 50 teachers of physical 
education with the Ministry of Education 
have benefited from his seminars and deep 
insight about athletics. He has now pro- 
ceeded on his way to Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Barbados, Colombia, San Salvador, 
Paraguay, Uruguay. He came to Panama 
from Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

After achieving outstanding successes as a 
football tackle, basketball guard, half miler, 
weight thrower, and amateur boxer, Joe 
Yancey abandoned personal competition and 
turned to coaching youngsters. His keen 
appraisal of athletic talent, his fond attach- 
ment to sport, and his wide knowledge of 
athletics fitted him admirably for developing 
the careers of youngsters. 

A quarter century ago he became an or- 
ganizer of the New York Pioneer Athletic 
Club. While laying the groundwork for out- 
standing athletic development with this club, 
he spearheaded the movement of interracial 
cooperation in sports. Without endowments 
or any special pecuniary contributions, Mr. 
Yancey has made his organization into one 
of the finest athletic groups known through- 
out the United States. 

He was most flattered when the Pioneer 
Athletic Club was once chosen by the State 
Department to appear on the “Voice of Amer- 
ica” broadcast as an example of the demo- 
cratic way of life in the United States. 

Under his leadership the pioneers have 
achieved numerous track and field records. 

Mr. Yancey’s superlative work in the field 
of interracial activities has not gone unre- 
warded. Among his souvenirs are treasured 
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awards from the New York Track Writers’ 
Association, the James J. Hoey Award of 
Inter-Racial Justice, the Lane Bryant 1953 
Award, New York Press Club Award, Vulcan 
Society Award, Catholic High School Athletic 
Association Marion Award, Internal Revenue 
Service Brotherhood Award, and others. 

In December 1940 Mr. Yancey entered the 
employment of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service. Repeatedly since then he has been 
granted leave of absence, upon the behest of 
the U.S. State Department, to serve his coun- 
try as a goodwill emissary of track and field. 

He reflects with an aura of pride upon his 
achievement as coach of the Jamaican Olym- 
pic teams of 1948, 1952, and 1956. It was his 
coaching that produced Jamaica’s flying 
quartet of Herb McKenley, Arthur Wint, 
George Rhoden, and Leslie Laing, which 
clocked a new world’s record of 3:03.9 in the 
1,600 meter relay of the 1952 Olympic games 
at Helsinki. Rhoden and McKenley also set 
an Olympic record of 45.9 seconds for the 
400-meter flat race. The ormance of 
Yancey's Helsinki athletes who won five gold 
medals was said to be the most spectacular 
Olympic coaching job witnessed up to then. 

In 1960 he coached the Olympic team for 
the Bahamas and introduced many promis- 
ing athletes to the Olympiad competition, A 
few years before he was appointed national 
coach of Ceylon. One of his athletes won the 
high jump in the Asian games of Tokyo, the 
first Ceylonese to earn a gold medal, 

This marks the sixth junket since 1951 on 
which Mr. Yancey has gone on behalf of the 
U.S. Department of State as a coaching spe- 
cialist. Here, in Panama, he has won many 
lasting friendships for his country. No one 
with his engaging ways, his intimate knowl- 
edge of his specialty, and his capacity for 
hard work could accomplish less. 

The Joe Yancey technique is not only on 
the track and field but is made to extend to 
all phases of personal human relations; hence 
his overwhelming success as a goodwill sports 
ambassador. 


[From the Ceylon Mainichi, May 30, 1958] 
MEETING THE PEOPLE—JOSEPH J. YANCEY, JR. 
(By Stuart Griffin) 


When lithe young Ethirveerasingham of 
Ceylon exploded over the crossbar for a new 
Asian games record of 2:03 meters in the 
men’s high jump no one was happier than 
the Ceylonese coach who had brought the 
youngster to the peak of training perfection 
that made his record leap possible. 

The Ceylonese coach is none other than a 
native New Yorker, an American by the name 
of Joe Yancey who has spent his illustrious 
athletic life in the shadow of great track and 
field champions. 

Joe Yancey, the coach of the famed 1952 
Helsinki five-man team from Jamaica— 
which racked up a fabulous five gold med- 
als—is none other than the celebrated Joe 
Yancey, organizer, director, and amateur 
coach of the New York Pioneer Club. 

BRINGS OUT BEST 

Thanks to his calm coaching, his instinct 
for bringing out the championship best in an 
athlete, many a gangling kid has stepped 
into spikes and thinclads and distinguished 
himself in national and international com- 
petition alike. Joe Yancey, at 45, can look 
back on a mighty career, on the making of 
such as Andy Stanfield, James Gathers, Regi- 
nald Pearman, Lou Jones, Arthur Wint, 
George Rhoden, Leslie Laing, and Herb Mc- 
Kenley, Olympic champions all. 

The career of this former football tackle, 
basketball guard, half miler, weight thrower, 
and amateur boxer is indeed a unique one. 
Athletics came naturally to a man whose 
father was a speed skater, whose uncle was a 
crack bike rider, and whose brother was the 
celebrated Bill Yancey of the probasketball 
“Renaissance Five.” 
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But Joe Yancey, destined for greatness in 
developing other men’s greatness, began life 
as an undertaker, an apprentice in his fa- 
ther’s New York City mortuary. 

But his amazing career as a coach began 
soon after. 

The present revenue officer of the Internal 
Revenue Service of the Upper Manhattan 
district started up the “Sidewalks of New 
York” club—as the Pioneers are affection- 
ately known—a track and field organization, 
built on interracial principles, which has 
grown to a squad of some 300 athletes. 

The Pioneers are an amazing lot. Without 
endowments or large monetary contributions, 
without physical property, even a clubhouse, 
the youngsters—each of whom pays $5 dues 
per year—work out summers at the McComb 
Dam Park and winters at the 369th Field Ar- 
tillery Armory at 142d Street and Fifth, in 
Manhattan. The focal point of the group 
is the development of interracial understand- 
ing, unity, and the democratic way of life, 
and the development too of a great track 
and field aggregation. 

LANE BRYANT AWARD 


Joe Yancey has done his job superlatively 
well, as the record book will show. A Catholic 
himself, he has been cited by the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York in 1952 and 
given the James J. Hoey Award for inter- 
racial justice. He was the 1953 winner of 
the $1,000 individual award given each year 
by Lane Bryant for outstanding service to 
the community. And the father of three 
girls and mentor, sponsor, friend to thou- 
sands of young athletes was honored by the 
New York Track Writers’ Association for his 
work as coach and citizen. 

Always an unsalaried coach, Joe Yancey 
has helped the Pioneers achieve their great 
record; the winners in 1951 of the national 
indoor track and field championship; win- 
ners again in 1955 and against their arch 
rivals, the Winged Footers of the New York 
Athletic Club. 

On leave of absence from Internal Rev- 
enue, and with a passport that reads “coach 
and lecturer,” the Pioneer Club founder has 
lent his talents to the service of sport on 
almost every continent. In 1948, 1952, and 
1956 he coached the Jamaica, British West 
Indies track team and was warmed by the 
stellar performance of the 4 x 4 100 meter 
relay team and its new 3:03.9 world’s record. 
He has lectured and coached in Cuba, the 
Bahamas, Trinidad, British Guiana, England, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, and Ceylon. He was the 
first figure in sports to go abroad under the 
specialist program, Exchange of Persons Bu- 
reau of the Department of State, sponsor 
too for his present position as manager and 
coach of the Ceylon track and field team. 

A man who fights for his boys, who has 
the respect of all for what as been called 
his “awesome devotion” to sports, Joe 
Yancey has a simple creed for his athletes. 

SOMETHING EXTRA 

“I never overmatch a man, and I never 
humiliate a man,” he explains, and I watch 
him mentally as much as I watch him phys- 
ically. I get him loose, limber, alert, and 
relaxed, and I put him on the field with a 
little something extra to spare.” 

Brutus Hamilton, head coach of the U.S. 
track team called Yancey’s Helsinki per- 
formance for Jamaica, “the greatest Olympic 
coaching job I've ever seen.” 

Under his vigilant eye, weight men perfect 
wrist flips and fast glides; runners are taught 
the graceful art of “floating”; jumpers ex- 
ercise for bounce and stretch; distance men 
work on “kicks.” Throughout, Joe Yancey 
stresses the eradication through hard work 
of weak points. I never avoid a weakness,” 
he says, “I work to get rid of it.” 

This idealistic man in 20 years has fash- 
joned the East's best track team.“ a team 
that even has a corner of Madison Square 
Garden named Pioneer Corner for it. 
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Said the great Swede Ingvar Bengtsson 
once: “How could I lose? When I went past 
that corner (49th and 9th Avenue end of 
the Garden) I felt a little bit of its spirit 
too.” 

The Pioneers have been called a state of 
mind, since the only property the club owns 
are the hundreds of trophies its ath- 
letes have won. On the verge of brankruptcy 
often, the Pioneers have been saved time and 
again by helpful hands, many of them Joe 
Yancey’s own. Quietly, for he is that sort 
of man, Joe has contributed out of his own 
pocket, $1,000, $2,000, yearly. 

UNIQUE STAFF 


The staff is as fiercely loyal as it is unique. 
One man is a subway money changer, an- 
other a policeman, two others public school 
teachers, still another an accountant. Above 
them all is the humble and very dedicated 
ex-mortician and present Government official 
who has given his life to his ideals. 

Married to Josephine Yancey, a track 
widow” who heads up the home care pro- 
gram at the Bronx’ Lincoln Hospital, Joe 
Yancey had to travel to Japan for a joyous 
reunion with his sister, Mrs. Thelma Green, 
wife of a serviceman stationed at Tachikawa 
Air Base. 

But the man whose blue blazer glows with 
Ceylon’s gold lion, bearing a gold sword on 
a field of red has friends wherever he goes. 
And with him goes his great creed, as a man, 
as well as an athletic coach, the creed that 
the human race is more important than 
winning a race, and that work such as that 
being done, along interracial lines, with the 
Pioneers, is of benefit to the community, to 
the country, and to its citizens. 


[From the Daily Gleaner, Aug. 23, 1962] 
Jon Yancey, GooD WILL AMBASSADOR 


Joseph J, Yancey, a revenue officer of the 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service, stationed in 
the Manhattan, N.Y., office, and a foremost 
track coach is here to assist in the training 
of teams which are to participate in the 
Caribbean games to be held in Kingston, 
Mr. Yancey was given a leave of absence by 
the Revenue Service at the request of the 
State Department, to act as an American 
track and field coach. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Yancey has dedi- 
cated his life to interracial athletics. As a 
recognized American authority on physical 
fitness, and noted as a coach with an instinct 
for bringing out the championship best in 
his international charges, Coach Yancey has 
often been called upon by the State Depart- 
ment to lecture and coach abroad. 

He has been spokesman and goodwill am- 
bassador in the sports communities of Cuba, 
the Bahamas, Trinidad, British Guiana, Eng- 
land, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Ceylon, India. 
In 1956 he was member of the Olympic Com- 
mittee for the American Olympic team. 

Although he never made the American 
Olympic team himself, Mr. Yancey, who once 
competed with the Mercury Athletic Club in 
track and field, has figured prominently in 
the recent history of the Olympiads. 

In the 1952 Olympic games at Helsinki, he 
was responsible for Jamaica “flying quartet” 
of Herb McKenley, Arthur Wint, George 
Rhoden, and Leslie Laing which set a new 
world’s record of 3:03.9 in the 1,600 meter 
relay. 

Mr. Yancey, founder of the New York Pio- 
neer Club 26 years ago, spearheaded the in- 
terracial movement in the field of sports. 
He devotes all of his free time to coaching 
and guidance activities at the Pioneer Club, 
a track and field organization built on inter- 
racial principles. 

Mr. Yancey entered on duty with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in December 1940. 
He lives in upper Manhattan with his wife, 
Josephine, and three daughters, Josephine, 
20; Michele, 18; and Yvonne, 17. 
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From the London, England, Sunday 
Pictorial, Aug. 10, 1958] 
JOE REVEALS His SECRETS 
(By Vic Selwyn) 

Big, tough, genial American, Joe J. Yancey, 
is a tax collector by profession—but he’s also 
one of the greatest athletic coaches in the 
world. 

Joe trained the fabulous Jamaican team 
that set up the world record 4 x 400 meter 
relay at the 1952 Helsinki Olympics. 

They were Herb McKenley, Arthur Wint, 
George Roden, and Les Lang. 

MEMORY 

Lang was really a sprinter and coach Yan- 
cey had only 3 weeks to prepare them. How 
well he succeeded is in the record books, 

Top American sprinters have passed 
through his hands. Men like Ed Conwell 
and Mal Whitfield. 

He has trained athletes in India and Cey- 
lon—all part of an inspired American scheme 
to spread good will through the medium of 
sport. 

This larger-than-life character met our 
Brian Hewson for lunch the other day and 
passed on some of his secrets. 

Yancey, who has a prodigious memory, re- 
constructed Hewson's recent race against 
Herby Elliott, in Cardiff, step by step. 

At the time, he had no special interest in 
Hewson—it's just a gift born of his 26 years’ 
experience as a coach. 

Joe has a special training plan. People 
have written from all over the world asking 
for his building-up formula. 

Under his oath of secrecy he passed it on to 
Hewson to help him in the forthcoming 
European games in Stockholm. 

“I did it to give Brian confidence,” says 
Joe. That's what he needs. 

“A coach must look after more than an 
athlete’s body. The mind and the spirit 
must be in harmony, too.” 

Over the years, Yancey has built up a 
philosophy of running. 

“Never worry about anybody behind you,” 
he says. “Take it from me, they're there all 
right. 

“There are two little men inside you when 
you run. One says, Isn't it a beautiful day?’ 
The other says, ‘Get on with it.’ 

“The brainiest people can be the dumbest 
runners on the track, Everyone can’t be a 
champion.” 

BEHAVE 


This Joe Yancey is more than a coach— 
he’s a psychologist, too. 

“Before a race, my athletes like to come to 
me. I just say a small thing to them. 

“Anything, even ‘keep straight in your 
lane.’ It helps. They feel they know now 
what to do. 

“Once they put a troublemaker in a team 
I was taking abroad,” relates Joe. 

“As we walked up the plane gangway I 
turned to him and said, There's no psy- 
chiatrist with this party—just behave your- 
self.’ He did.” 

Believe it or not, but there’s no reason why 
all our top athletes—and our coaches—should 
not have the benefit of Yancey’s experience— 
free, gratis and for nothing. 


PIONEERS 


All the Amateur Athletics Association 
need do is apply to 41 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1, to the office of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service. 

There they can request the services of 
Coach Joe Yancey—or any other of the lead- 
ing American coaches. And America pays. 

Will it ever happen? Judge for yourself 
from the following quotes. 

Comments British board team manager, 
Les Truelove: 

“Why send missionaries to the converted? 
Surely we in Britain have pioneered athletics. 
We have given the sport to the world. 
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“True we can always learn something, but 
good coaches like Joe Yancey can best help 
the undeveloped countries.” 

On the other hand, Roly Harper, chairman 
of the AAA Coaching Committee, holds op- 
posite views. 

Roly knows our home coaches have to work 
ona Ý 
Even national coaches, developing world- 
class athletes, can charge only bus fares 
when traveling to see their men perform on 
distant tracks. 

When Harper heard that Yancey was still 
in England, he inquired if the American were 
available to lecture at the A.A.A. Lough- 
borough Summer School. 

Unfortunately, Joe will be on his way back 
to America after next week. 

Yancey admits that, 4 years after he began 
coaching at the age of 19 he had the biggest 
break of his life. 

He married a girl who today knows and 
loves athletics as deeply as he does. 


IDEAL TEAM 


Mrs. Jo Yancey is the assistant superin- 
tendent of nurses at Lincoln Hospital, New 
York. 

She is studying for her advanced medical 
degree and lectures on public health. 

Joe and Jo are an ideal team. 

“Marriage is very good for athletes,” says 
Joe, but only if the girl is keen on athletics. 

“If she tugs the other way—the man’s 
finished.” 

Joe reveals the answer to the question of 
why America doesn't produce distance 
runners. 

“When they leave college they get married 
and quit running. They have no time to 
develop. 

“England has a better setup. You have 
clubs, which people join for life. 

“In America, most of the running is done 
at college. After that it’s forgotten.” 

As I said a reluctant goodby to Joe Yan- 
cey, he left me with a typical crack. 

“They voted me the most popular tax col- 
lector in the States,” he said—‘“‘when I 
boarded the plane for Europe.” 


From the Ceylon Observer, Apr. 6, 1958] 
Yancey: EXCLUSIVE INTERvIEw—No SHORTCUT 
IN ATHLETICS 


Be proud of it. The man who coached 
Jamaica’s 4 by 400 meters relay team which 
smashed the Olympic record at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, in 1952, Joe Yancey, will soon take our 
athletics in hand. 

Lucky is the athlete who should be associ- 
ated with this towering giant, both in phy- 
sique and in coaching. He has turned out 
the world’s greatest athletes, but his modest 
nature would not allow him to talk of them. 

“Your athletes must remember that there 
is no shortcut to world class. One must give 
himself the full treatment—think and live 
like an athlete all the time,” he told me in 
an exclusive interview. 

Good, healthy clean living, repetitious 
work, keeping in conditions all the year 
round—in season and off season—these make 
the perfect athletes. 

Joe Yancey is coach to the New York Pio- 
neer Club, which made history in 1951 by be- 
coming the first small club to win the cham- 
pionship in the 63-year history of the AAU 
indoor championships. This club had no 
clubhouse “except the open air at McComes 
Dam Park and the sidewalks of New York. 

“We make our Pioneer Club athletes work 
1 to 2 hours a day, 5 days a week. If it is 
necessary we train certain athletes twice a 
day” he said. Ceylon athletes could do well 
to keep this in mind. 

Like to know the ways of Yancey as a 
coach? Arch Parson, the well-known half- 
miler who was coached by Yancey in the Pio- 
neer Club has paid this tribute to Yancey: 
“Joe makes practice enjoyable. He's one of 
the team and yet he’s stern when he needs 
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to be; from the first moment you meet him, 
you realize that he’s not a guy trying to use 
you and the team for his personal glory, but 
it’s the Pioneers and an ideal.” 


HOEY AWARD 


Good measure of our national athletic 
coach could be had from the citation made 
by the Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York when it awarded him the James J. 
Hoey Award for Interracial Justice for 1952. 

“Less easy to state in bald terms but writ- 
ten large in the memories of his proteges is 
the remarkable effect of his work upon their 
character and later careers. Through asso- 
ciation with Mr. Yancey, countless young 
men have gained a moral foothold upon life, 
and a considerable number have gone on to 
college and professional studies.” 

Yancey is versatile in sport—football, bas- 
ketball, amateur boxing, and athletics—as 
much as he is broad in outlook. He is 
hoping to meet as many people as possible, 
acquaint himself and coach as many young 
athletes as he could. 

“While I am here I shall endeavor with 
everything in my power to assist raising the 
track and field athletics standards of Cey- 
lon,” he added. 

Though he has met only a few since he 
arrived in Ceylon last Tuesday, he appears 
to be happy in Ceylon. “For 6 years Ceylon 
has been trying to get me—and here am I in 
Ceylon,” he cried out in glee, 

At the 1952 Olympics, in Helsinki, Finland, 
Ceylon's team manager, Mr. W. H. D. Perera, 
made the first approach. Then the Asia 
Foundation made a specific request for Joe 
Yancey to come over as Ceylon’s coach. But 
his work in the Internal Revenue prevented 
him going out on long leave. In 1956 at the 
Melbourne Olympics, Ceylon’s chef-de-mis- 
sion, Mr. Julian Grero, invited him. Last 
year Mr. Dalton A. V. Rabot while in the 
United States as a scholarship, finally per- 
suaded him to make the trip. 

Messrs. Rabot and Grero, who were with 
me, while I talked to Joe Yancey asked him 
his opinion about the program of work Dr. 
H. S. R. Goonawardene, assistant director 
(physical education) was doing and had 
planned to do to help raise the standards of 
the village athlete, as set out in the Ceylon 
Observer under the heading “Be Ready To 
Salute the Village Athlete.” 

“It’s an excellent idea and should be en- 
couraged. And Ceylon certainly needs a na- 
tional sports coach. Every other country 
has.” 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL OF NEw YORK 


Countless words are lavished on how to 
save our youth from the evil influences that 
crowd in upon them at the most impression- 
able period of their lives. Home, church, 
and school have each their say, yet all they 
can do may be frustrated unless a young 
man is acquainted with a strong and helpful 
personality to guide and counsel him in his 
active social and recreational life. 

In the person of today’s recipient we honor 
just such a providential friend of the young 
people of our metropolitan community. His 
work is for all who can benefit by the oppor- 
tunities he has provided, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. The secret of his work lies 
in his unstinted genuine affection, and the 
power of a noble and Christlike example. 

Joseph J. Yancey is a founder and coach of 
the Pioneer Athletic Club of New York, the 
country’s outstanding interracial track and 
field team. His club, which may boast of 
many titleholders trained in city parks and 
armories, won the American Athletic Union 
championships in 1951, He has toured Eu- 
rope and Latin America with American inter- 
racial teams. In 1952 he coached the Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, team at the 
Olympics in Helsinki, Finland. 

Less easy to state in bald terms, but written 
large in the memories of his proteges, is the 
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remarkable effect of his work upon their 
character and later careers. Through asso- 
ciation with Mr. Yancey, countless young 
men have gained a moral foothold upon life, 
and a considerable number have gone on to 
college and professional studies. 

Joseph J. Yancey, loyal friend of youth 
and pioneer worker for high Christian ideals 
in a unified community, the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of New York is happy to pre- 
sent you as the recipient for 1952 of the 
James J. Hoey Award for Interracial Justice. 

HAROLD A. STERNS, 
President. 
FLOYD HAWOLL, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
JOHN La FARGE, S.J., 
Chaplain. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION AND CULTURAL AF- 
FAIRS, 
August 30, 1965. 
Mr. JOSEPH YANCEY, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Yancey: It was a pleasure hav- 
ing you in the office last week to tell us about 
your extended trip to Latin America. I am 
writing at this time to thank you again for 
the fine work you did for the American 
specialists program. 

We now consider you something of a vet- 
eran, for you have been abroad under our 
p: a number of times. In view of 
your splendid accomplishments in the past 
we had no doubt that this latest trip would 
be successful also. Nevertheless, we were still 
delighted at the laudatory reports of your 
work that have come in from our Embassies. 
The reports repeatedly speak of your high 
professional competence and your friendly, 
pleasant personality. We are advised that 
you were very popular with coaches and 
athletes alike, and that in addition to re- 
freshing track and field knowledge, you also 
imparted a good deal of new information to 
the people with whom you worked. The gen- 
eral feeling of the posts may be summed up 
by the comment from the Embassy in San 
Salvador which stated: “We would be glad 
to have him back any time, and heartily 
recommend him to other posts.” 

It was indeed generous of you to take such 
a long leave of absence from the Internal 
Revenue Service in order to make the Latin 
American trip. We are most appreciative of 
your time and effort in so successfully pro- 
moting good will toward our country, and 
we hope you have the feeling of satisfaction 
that comes with the knowledge of a job well 
done. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAXTON B. JOHNSON, 
Program Officer, Division for Americans, 
Abroad. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, as in 
years past, I once again pay tribute with 
my colleagues to the Ukrainian people on 
the anniversary of their independence, 
celebrated last week. This, of course, 
represents a hope rather than a fact. 
For in fact, the Ukrainian people, inde- 
pendent culturally and in spirit, are not 
the masters of their house. Their 
struggle over the years to live as a free 
nation has magnified their cause to free- 
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dom loving peoples of the world; their 
indomitable faith in a world torn by a 
lack of faith is a superb demonstration 
that tyranny, in whatever brutal form it 
manifests itself, cannot conquer the soul 
of a nation and its people. 

The Ukraine, so rich in natural re- 
sources, is richer still in that intangible 
natural resource of human courage under 
the unobscured overtness of human 
oppression. This anniversary commem- 
orating the Ukrainian declaration of in- 
dependence 48 years ago, so valiantly 
fought for, so long awaited, and so short 
lived, represents a dream as old as man 
and one which we can honestly share. 
For them, as for us, it is an occasion to 
rededicate ourselves to the ancient 
proposition on the equality of man. 


GI BILL FOR GOOD 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Mr. Speaker, in 
lieu of the current state of world affairs 
and the sacrifices our servicemen are be- 
ing called upon to make, I believe it is 
important for the Federal Government 
to provide a plan under which veterans 
who have served in the Armed Forces 
will be eligible for educational assist- 
ance, death and disability compensation, 
farm, home, and business loans. 

We need only cite the GI bills cover- 
ing World War II and Korean war 
veterans to see that they actually saved 
the United States money. Veterans who 
availed themselves of these programs— 
including myself—have raised their in- 
come and educational levels. As a re- 
sult, our society as a whole has improved. 
The old GI Bill of Rights cost the Gov- 
ernment $14.5 billion. However, the 
persons who took advantage of this bill 
are now better educated and are return- 
ing higher taxes to the U.S. coffers at a 
rate expected to pay back the amount 
twice and possibly three times over in the 
course of a lifetime. 

Our draft law is necessary but it does 
require these young men to serve on ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces for a re- 
quired period of time. These young men 
have been called upon to make the per- 
sonal sacrifices associated with military 
service; yet they have been denied the 
readjustment aids so vitally needed to 
help them catch up with those of their 
contemporaries who were not in service. 

Some Members of Congress favor a 
very limited so-called “hot war” bill but 
I think this falls short of our needs. The 
bill I am about to introduce will provide 
a plan which is coherent and equitable, 
and applicable to all servicemen without 
regard to where they may be directed to 
serve in response to the exigencies of the 
cold war or crisis situations. 

A leading New Jersey newspaper, the 
Red Bank Daily Register, recently car- 
ried an editorial which I hope every 
member of this House will read. At this 
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point I would like to insert into the 
Recorp the editorial which recently ap- 
peared. 
GI BILL For GOOD 

Long-stymied efforts to enact a new GI bill 
of rights are expected to succeed early in this 
year’s session of Congress. The administra- 
tion and its spokesmen in the House re- 
portedly have relaxed their opposition to a 
measure already passed by the Senate to 
grant education and home loan benefits to 
men who have served in the Armed Forces 
since the Korean war GI bill expired in 1955. 

The administration blocked the legislation 
in the past because of its cost, which is not 
a sound reason for opposing a program which 
would be as much in the Nation’s interest as 
that of its individual beneficiaries. The 
change in attitude apparently arises from the 
political climate generated by the increasing 
hazard to U.S. servicemen in Vietnam, which 
is not the best reason for adopting the 


program. 

There is no better argument for a new GI 
bill than the experience with the original 
one for the veterans of World War H. While 
it was conceived primarily as a way to reward 
the millions whose lives were interrupted and 
permanently changed by that great struggle, 
the Nation as a society got a great deal more 
out of the program than it put in. 

In terms of dollars alone, the return in 
taxes from the men and women who used the 
educational provisions of the first GI bill is 
expected to total 2½ times the $14.5 billion 
governmental outlay. But more important 
are the services supplied by the doctors, 
dentists, teachers, lawyers, clergymen, busi- 
nessmen, tradesmen, and thousands of others 
who got their schooling with the aid of the 
law. 

It was the most extensive Federal aid to 
education program in the country’s history, 
which makes continued carping about the 
“threat” of such Federal aid the more difficult 
to understand. Still, that is no harder to 
understand than arguing against a new bill 
on the ground that it would cost too much. 

By the same token, there is no need to 
Justify support for the legislation as a Viet- 
namese war GI bill of rights. Regardless of 
whether the servicemen fighting in the 
jungles there merit a reward, the return on 
investment is so promising that the Nation 
can scarcely afford to pass it up for its own 
sake alone. 

Instead of passing a Vietnamese war GI 
bill—as there were GI bills after World War 
II and the Korean war—Congress ought to 
pass a permanent GI bill. 


EUGENE MEYER PAVILION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, January 21, 1966, the Eugene 
Meyer Pavilion was dedicated at the 
George Washington University Hospital. 
The late Eugene Meyer was a great sup- 
porter of George Washington University, 
and as everyone knows, he was very ac- 
tive in the field of business, philanthropy 
and civil works. The pavilion is a won- 
derful tribute to his memory and repre- 
sents the latest of medical equipment, 
which truly emphasizes the greatness of 
the late Eugene Meyer. ‘The pavilion, 
with its excellent medical facilities, will 
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be of great assistance to the hospital it- 
self, and patients will derive much bene- 
fit from the medical improvements. 

The George Washington University 
honored Senator BIBLE and me by pre- 
senting to us two very fine plaques, 
which have been installed in the lobby 
of the Eugene Meyer Pavilion. On that 
occasion I had the honor to address the 
group that was assembled to dedicate the 
pavilion. In my extension of remarks, I 
include the speech that I made on that 
occasion: 


Dr. Elliott, president of George Washing- 
ton University, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, board of 
trustees, Senator BIBLE, distinguished guests 
and friends, born of pioneer stock, in the 
literal sense, Eugene Meyer was to become, in 
time, a pioneer in his own right, blazing 
paths of glory in several areas of endeavor, 
and establishing a record unsurpassed in 
the field of business, philanthropy and civil 
works. 

Eugene Meyer's father immigrated from 
France to California via the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, settling in Los Angeles, in the 1870's. 
There he became successful as a commercial 
banker in the French firm of Lazard Freres. 

Young Eugene Meyer was educated in the 
public schools of San Francisco and spent 
& year at the University of California, con- 
cluding his studies at Yale, from which he 
graduated in 1895. Six years later he opened 
his own investment banking house in New 
York City. 

As an investment banker, Eugene Meyer 
proved an immediate success. In short time 
he had a seat on the stock exchange and 
was serving as director of a large number 
of corporations. When World War I began, 
he was called to Washington to serve as a 
member of the War Industries Board. In 
1918 he was appointed a special assistant to 
the Secretary of War in connection with 
aireraft production, and reorganization of 
the Department of Production. President 
Wilson named him Director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation of the United States. A 
few months later he became Managing Direc- 
tor and remained such throughout the life 
of the Corporation. Retiring from that posi- 
tion at the close of the war, he was rehired 
in 1921 to fight the effects of postwar infla- 
tion, pumping credit into American agri- 
culture. 

Under President Coolidge, Eugene Meyer 
reorganized and held office as Commissioner 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. Under 
President Hoover he became Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. In 1931, in the midst 
of the depression, he drew up the bill creat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the most useful Federal agency conceived 
under President Hoover. Indeed, it is his- 
tory that virtually every financial emergency 
law proposed by President Herbert Hoover 
was suggested, in whole or in part, by Mr. 
Meyer. 

In 1933, Mr. Meyer resigned his public office 
and bought control of the Washington Post, 
which under his guidance was to become one 
of the outstanding newspapers of the United 
States. 

As a newspaper publisher, Mr. Meyer did 
not, however, retire altogether from the polit- 
ical world or forsake the other needs of the 
community. As publisher, he was not above 
serving as reporter on occasion, and as an 
editorial commentator. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued to serve as a philanthropist to his 
city and his country, which tradition he in- 
troduced as far back as 1904. In that year, 
at the age of 29, he donated a considerable 
amount to Yale University, his alma mater. 
‘The same spirit prevailed when, in World 
War I, at a personal cost of a large sum of 
money, he brought to Washington men who 
were vital to the war effort. Still later, in 
the same vein, he established the Eugene 
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and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation for the sup- 
port of public services including university 
scholarships, some of which are awarded to 
the sons and daughters of public servants. 
The spirit of philanthropy was ever-present 
in him. Eugene Meyer was a great American. 
He had an intense love of his fellow human 
beings. He was truly “one of God's noble- 
men.“ 

Many times over the years I have begun 
speeches by saying I was proud and happy 
to be wherever I was- and truly so. It seems 
too easy a formula for this occasion though 
I am, indeed, proud and happy. More accu- 
rately, I am honored and quite humbled by 
your generosity. 

The current revolution in medicine and 
the organization of medical care has become 
almost a commonplace in nonmedical liter- 
ature in this last few months. Enactment 
of the medicare program, of course, is the 
cause of much of this interest. But medi- 
care has grown out of needs and possibilities 
which, while more keenly felt and clearly 
enunicated recently than in the past, have 
been apparent for some years. It is well that 
the issue is now being dramatized for the 
American people—for the progress is real 
and imminent and will touch all of us. 

Most immediately it touched you—doc- 
tors, nurses, all who staff the Nation’s hos- 
pitals, For it is you who have urged much 
of the change in the kind of expert care now 
available and who will bring it to reality. 

The challenges ahead are impressive. Toa 
large extent they demand reconciling goals 
which—while not precisely conflicting—do 
have different imperatives. Medicine is in- 
creasingly and necessarily dependent on a 
delicate and complex technology. Now shall 
this be reconciled with a sick person’s need 
for personal warmth—and our growing un- 
derstanding of the effect this has on the 
course of his illness? We are beginning to 
approach abstruse and thrilling questions 
about the chemical nature of life and its 
processes. Can we dedicate the necessary 
energy and time to this inquiry and still act 
on our recent awareness of a hospital's broad 
human responsibility to the community it 
serves? 

These and similar questions resolve into 
a single, central question: In the light of 
rapidly changing social, economic, and sci- 
entific conditions, how can the most produc- 
tive relationship between physician, patient 
and hospital be achieved? The answers 
carry implications for personnel, adminis- 
tration, construction, research, education— 
the full gamut of medicine and medical 
practice. 

It is particularly important that univer- 
sity hospitals approach the question imagi- 
natively and vigorously—for they mold the 
physicians of the next generation and set the 
example for thousands of other hospitals. 
Washington is fortunate in having George 
Washington University Hospital. You are 
growing, inquiring, learning—expanding 
your concerns as well as you bed capacity, 
allying yourself with the future. You have 
much to be proud of and much to look for- 
ward to. 

In the effort ahead of you, the Government 
will support, encourage, aid. Between us we 
can build a most productive partnership. 


This plaque is witness to the possibility. But 


the bulk of the effort—as it has always 
been—must be yours. Yours is the knowl- 
edge, talent and skill. Fulfillment of some 
of the deepest of men’s hopes rests with you, 
and in this sense, you are doing God’s work. 
I am honored to be associated with your 
effort. 

In closing, may I say that I deeply appre- 
ciate and I am very grateful to all those 
associated with George Washington Univer- 
sity in presenting the very fine plaque to me 
and to Senator BIBLE, which honor Mrs. 
McCormack and I shall treasure for many 
years to come. 
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VIETNAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
without the least hesitation I want to 
associate myself with the fine remarks 
made by the majority whip, the Honor- 
able Hate Boccs, yesterday. Addition- 
ally, I wish to commend him for the ex- 
cellent contribution he made as one of 
the panelists on the CBS special news 
program of Sunday, January 30, when 
the question facing this Nation in Viet- 
nam was discussed for 90 minutes. 

In my judgment, President Johnson 
had no alternative but to order the re- 
sumption of aerial strikes against North 
Vietnam. All of us appreciate the sad- 
ness the President felt when he an- 
nounced this action. He and his admin- 
istration patiently awaited some sign of 
willingness on the part of the North 
Vietnamese to negotiate. Through 37 
days of forebearance, not one flicker of 
interest was displayed. Instead rather 
blunt rebuffs were made to all overtures. 
The fact that the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam have rejected every effort for 
peaceful negotiation has clearly indi- 
cated that there is no possibility for 
peace at this time. 

It must be said by any unbiased ob- 
server that the efforts of the President 
have been overwhelming in the pursuit of 
a peaceful solution. He has gone far 
more than the second mile. He has re- 
peatedly committed the administration 
to the principle of unconditional discus- 
sions leading to the negotiation of the 
cessation of hostilities and a peace set- 
tlement. He has expressed readiness to 
utilize mediation efforts by United Na- 
tions members, and especially by United 
Nations Secretary-General U Thant. He 
has also proposed a billion dollar devel- 
opment fund for southeast Asia. 

All of this indicates a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the President 
to explore every means possible to find 
a solution to problems in Vietnam. 

With his announcement of today, the 
President has again forcefully asserted 
his sincerity of purpose by instructing 
Ambassador Goldberg to immediately 
take this problem to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

If the request by the President for the 
intervention by the United Nations 
achieves success, we will all rejoice. I 
join with my colleagues in upholding the 
hand of the President in this matter and 
giving him my prayerful support. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY, CYO CONVENTION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 13, 1965, the Catholic 
Youth Organization of Chicago pre- 
sented their award For God and 
Youth,” to Vice President HUBERT H. 
Humpurey for his outstanding work in 
support of the welfare of our Nation’s 
young. In accepting the award the 
Vice President addressed the CYO Con- 
vention with a most stirring speech. 
With permission, I would like this speech 
printed into the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, CYO CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILL., 
NOVEMBER 13, 1965 


Your excellency, monsignor, reverend 
clergy, and my friends of the CYO, I am 
deeply honored to receive this award, “For 
God and Youth.” I favor both. 

You young people of CYO exemplify what 
is right with the youth of America. You are 
our builders of the future. You will uphold 
our Nation’s best traditions and practice 
good citizenship and civic responsibility. 

You are working, in the words of Pope Paul, 
to. “create a world that is more humane by 
promoting the common good for all.” 

We are a young country. And we are 
getting younger all the time. The average 
age of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence was 45. And that includes 
Ben Franklin, who was 70 at the time. 
Thomas Jefferson was only 33 when he drafted 
the Declaration. 

Today the average age of a U.S. Senator 
is less than 58. The average Representative 
is about 50. And the average newcomer to 
the Congress is 44. The youngest Senator is 
32; the youngest Representative, 25. 

Today more than half of the electorate is 
less than 35. And by 1966, more than half of 
our population will be less than 25. 

Our own President held his first Presi- 
dential appointment at 27 and his first polit- 
ical office at 29. 

In America, more than in any other place 
in the world, a young person can rise as 
rapidly as his talents and energies allow 
him. Youth is no barrier. 

Eight days before the terrible tragedy of 
November 22, 1963, President Kennedy ad- 
dressed your convention in New York and 
urged you to “give the best you have to the 
United States because upon our people rests 
the burden of caring for our own as well as 
for millions of others around the world who 
look to the United States.” 

Today's young people—as students and as 
citizens—are meeting their responsibilities in 
carrying that burden, 

A poll in a national news magazine re- 
cently asked American students how far 
they would go—beyond mere talk—to sup- 
port a cause in which they believed. Some 
93 percent said they would sign a petition— 
72 percent had already done so. Some 87 
percent said they would contribute money— 
58 percent had already done so. Forty-three 
percent were even ready to go to jail. 

More than 10,000 young volunteers are 
now serving in the Peace Corps. Another 
3,000 have already returned after tours of 
duty. But most significant, more than 
100,000 have asked to take part in the bold 
and imaginative experiment. 

When VISTA (Volunteers in Service to 
America—the domestic Peace Corps) was 
launched, more than 3,000 inquiries were 
received from young people on the first day 
of business. 

No fewer than one-quarter of the members 
of our armed services are under 20 years 
old. 
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Young Americans today live in a world 
that has the capacity to destroy itself. And 
they know that the detonators are in the 
hands of the older generation. Yet they 
have responded not by turning selfishly in- 
ward, but by personal involvement in the 
world around them. They have, far bet- 
ter than the older generation, grasped the 
facts of our time. 

We no longer live safe in our continental 
refuge. There is no place to hide. There 
is no security in isolation. 

While our Nation enjoys the greatest pros- 
perity in history, and possesses unequaled 
power, we also live in mounting danger and 
uncertainty. 

The world is filled with disorder, violent 
change, yes, revolution. 

We must face the fact that there are mod- 
ern weapons which can destroy the civilized 
world in a half-hour's time. 

We must face the fact that two-thirds of 
the world is poor, hungry, and sick—and 
the gap between the rich nations and the 
poor nations widens each year. These rest- 
less, poor and yet proud people demand, by 
whatever means, something better. This 
two-thirds of the world is the target for 
those who promise quick and easy solution 
to old and complex problems. 

The globe is exploding with people. 

We are engulfed in great waves of scien- 
tific and technological change which we do 
not fully understand and which can over- 
come us or save us. 

We must master science and technology so 
that it may serve man. 

We must learn the techniques of defeat- 
ing the new tactics of aggression, 

But we must also learn this truth: The 
mere existence of deep poverty in the world 
is not only unjust—it is an invitation to 
freedom's destruction. 

And we must realize that this gigantic 
task of helping others to help themselves, 
of resisting aggression and protecting free- 
dom can only be sustained in America, the 
leader of free nations, is powerful and 
united. 

I know that the vast majority of American 
young people are united in support of this 
Nation's policies of commitment to the 
world—and, specifically, our present role in 
Vietnam, 

I am proud that CYO has endorsed them. 

Others disagree. 

Criticism and debate are vital to a democ- 
racy. Nobody denies anyone the right to 
take issue with the policies of his gov- 
ernment. 

But the right to be heard does not auto- 
matically include the right to be taken 
seriously. The latter depends upon what is 
being said. 

I salute those young people who not only 
dissent, but who by the logic and substance 
of their argument have compelled the citizens 
of America to pay attention to their views— 
to take them seriously. 

I am also here to say, frankly and critically, 
that the behavior of some young Americans 
in recent weeks is not deserving of such 
attention. 

The right of dissent is a vital factor in the 
health of our democratic order. But there 
exists an equal obligation for those with re- 
sponsibility to decide—to act—to choose 
among conflicting opinions and available 
options. And these decisions demand a pre- 
cious combination of courage and common- 
sense. 

Humanity’s plea is for peace. Pope Paul 
dramatized this plea during his historic pil- 
grimage to the United Nations. And he spoke 
for all mankind when he told the U.N. dele- 
gates: “War never again * * * If you wish 
to be brothers let the arms fall from your 
hands.” 

President Johnson has said the most im- 
portant word in the world is “peace.” We 
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must pursue peace to the end of the earth 
or face the end of the earth. 

But, my friends, we cannot have peace by 
retreating from our commitments and obli- 
gations. We cannot obtain peace by deliver- 
ing up the people of small or weak nations 
to tyranny and terror. We cannot have 
peace by walking away from Communist 
threats or acts of aggression. Certainly, by 
now, we should have learned the lessons of 
the past. My generation witnessed the sacri- 
fice of whole countries in an effort to satisfy 
totalitarian appetite—and only succeeded in 
whetting that appetite. The result was that 
war was not averted—it was made certain. 

I believe that peace can be realized in the 
world. I think that nations can come to- 
gether to settle their differences around a 
conference table rather than a battlefield. 
But the way to peace—the way to avoid the 
awful alternative of nuclear destruction— 
can never be to placate aggressors or fail to 
live up to our commitments. 

The pursuit of peace is an act of courage 
and resistance to aggression is the duty of 
freemen. 

I have faith in you and in your future. 
You are not complacent. You do not seek 
your own security. You are filled with a 
spirit that says: Change what is wrong by 
doing what is right, give of yourself, be in- 
volved, be committed, do not be satisfied 
with mediocrity—take part in life. 

President Johnson has said: “We are 
grateful for the progress that we ourselves 
have achieved. We are pleased and we are 
determined to press forward—not for our 
gain and greatness alone, but rather for the 
gain and the good of all mankind every- 
where.” 

It is in this spirit that I call on you today: 
Have no little dreams. Make no little plans. 
Reach for the stars. Do not be satisfied 
with things as they are. 

Be remembered, as Toynbee says, not for 
crimes or even astonishing inventions, but 
as the first generation to dare to make the 
benefits of civilization available to all man- 
kind. 

And, finally, be firm, be persevering, be de- 
voted to the goal of peace for all men, for all 
time. 

For the pursuit of peace resembles the 
building of a great cathedral. It is the work 
of generations. In concept it requires a 
master architect; in execution, the labors of 
many. Make the pursuit of peace the work 
of your generation. 

Do these things with faith and labor—so 
that men in future generations may live as 
freemen facing days ahead of peace and 
promise. 


AMERICAN ORGANIZATION FOR RE- 
HABILITATION THROUGH TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an eloquent and perceptive 
speech by U.S. Supreme Court Associate 
Justice, Mr. Abe Fortas. He spoke Jan- 
uary 23, 1966, in New York to the National 
Conference of the American Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing. His topic, as I read his speech, was 
that a new world frontier—people—has 
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opened and this Nation has an obligation 
to help them. 

Pumping capital goods into under- 
developed nations is not enough. 
Justice Fortas said: 


We have too many examples of substantial 
investments in capital goods, to which we 
have contributed, which have yielded negli- 
gible results because of the lack of trained 
people for industry and government. People 
are still necessary to operate machines; peo- 
ple are necessary to distribute their output; 
and people are necessary to utilize and con- 
vert their product. 


This leads Justice Fortas to what I see 
as his main point: 

The need, then, for education and train- 
ing is acute. The great lack of the nations 
that are the generative spots of world infec- 
tion is, I suggest, not only capital invest- 
ment—perhaps not primarily capital invest- 
ment—but investment in people—their 
health, education, and training. 


The complete text of Justice Fortas’ 
speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. ABE FORTAS, ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE, SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIZATION FOR REHABILITATION 
THROUGH TRAINING, COMMODORE HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, CITY, JANUARY 23, 1966 


I am glad to have this opportunity to at- 
tend the National Conference of the Ameri- 
can ORT Federation. ORT—the Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Training— 
is a source of pride to all who believe in man’s 
effort to help others to help themselves. 
ORT is a source of inspiration to those who 
believe that voluntary effort can achieve sub- 
stantial results—the voluntary effort of those 
whose vision and generosity lead them to 
provide the facilities for self-help and of 
those who utilize those facilities. 

Through the years ORT has demonstrated 
that this voluntary effort can be organized 
on a substantial scale and that its benefits 
will be eagerly sought and productively 
utilized in countries of diverse needs and 
points of view. 

It is astonishing to me to read that in 1964, 
ORT had training units in about 20 na- 
tions—ranging from affluent countries like 
the United States and Switzerland, to na- 
tions beset with problems of poverty, like 
Morocco, India, and Iran. It is surprising, 
too, to read that ORT’s enrollment was over 
42,000; almost half being in Israel—the land 
of miracles. 

This is, indeed, an accomplishment of 
stature. It would be notable as a govern- 
mental undertaking. It is spectacular as a 
private achievement—and particularly as an 
achievement financed in the main by only 
a segment of the population—the Jewish 
community. 

ORT, I think, provides an example for the 
world of a fundamental truth—that first 
and last, world progress must come through 
the improvement of the knowledge and 
skills of people. 

We are living in a remarkable age. More 
remarkable than our opening of new fron- 
tiers of scientific knowledge is the emergence 
of a new concept of human responsibility. 
We have exploded the atom; we have sur- 
mounted the earth’s limitations; we have 
crossed the threshold of outer space; we 
have developed vast new instruments capa- 
ble of delivering infinite death or incalcula- 
ble life. These are fantastic developments in 
the saga of man. 

But I suggest to you that the dimensions 
of these achievements are rivaled by the 
emergence and acceptance of the idea that 
the responsibility of a man goes far beyond 
his family, his community, and even his 
nation; and that the responsibility of a na- 
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tion is more extensive than its people. Re- 
sponsibility, we have begun to agree, is 
worldwide. However pragmatic and political 
the origins of our acceptance of the prin- 
ciple may be, its moral base and implica- 
tions are profound. The principle will, I 
think, survive the special circumstances and 
factors that brought it about. It promises— 
painfully and slowly—to be the regenerative 
factor upon which a future of peace and 
human achievement may be based. 

The fact is that a new frontier of the world 
has been opened. It is not a new frontier 
of land—it is more important, I think, than 
the new frontier of outer space or the new 
frontier lying under the surface of the sea— 
it is a new frontier of people. In this Nation 
it is the new frontier of millions of Negroes 
and poor people who have so long been a neg- 
lected national resource. In the world, it is 
hundreds of millions of people—Africans, 
Asians, people of Latin America—who have 
for generations waited, useless and unused, 
outside of the boundary of modern life and 
the comforts and opportunities which it 
offers in such abundance. 

This is the new frontier. This is the op- 
portunity and the challenge. In part, our 
new sense of responsibility is caused by the 
ferment on this frontier—our response to its 
rumblings and riots; and in part, our own 
action is itself a factor producing the de- 
mands of the heretofore deprived and neg- 
lected people of the world. 

Acknowledgement of the need and obliga- 
tion to aid these people is one thing. How- 
ever, the translation of our willingness to 
help into positive action is quite another— 
and it challenges our ingenuity and states- 
manship. 

In his recent state of the Union report, the 
President indicated his intention to propose 
a shift in emphasis of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is his proposal that additional em- 
phasis be placed upon aid to people—upon 
health and nutrition, and upon education 
and training. I welcome this, and I think 
that you who have been engaged in similar 
work through ORT will share my reaction. 

I do not doubt that we must continue for 
some time to offer aid to less-developed coun- 
tries for the purpose of capital resource de- 
velopment plants, machinery, and large- 
scale projects. But I firmly believe that 
the complex objectives of our aid p 
can ultimately be served only by the develop- 
ment of the welfare and skills of people. 

Because of the immediacy and urgency of 
the pressures—political, economic, and psy- 
chological—it has been necessary to empha- 
size large-scale and visible contributions to 
the nations that we have assisted. But ulti- 
mately, our objectives—both political and 
humanitarian—can be served only as and 
to the extent that these benefits are con- 
ferred upon people—the people of the bene- 
ficlary nation. For we seek and we must 
seek, a better life for them—a life in which 
hunger, disease, and the lack of opportunity 
and hope do not drive them to personal deg- 
radation—or to embrace the illusory prom- 
ise of radical solutions—or to desperate ac- 
tion which is both self-destructive and a 
threat to the peace of the world. This ob- 
jective can be achieved only by a much 
greater emphasis upon direct action—upon 
action directed, plainly, simply, and imme- 
diately, to feed, house, educate, train, and 
heal the people themselves. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties; the 
problems presented by the fact that, after 
all, the United States does not govern or 
wish to govern these people; that whatever 
is done must be done by and through their 
own governments; and that, in many in- 
stances, their own governments are either 
profoundly uninterested in the welfare of 
their people or even profoundly opposed to 
improvement of their education and welfare. 
But we must begin—for the world will be 
neither safe nor pleasant until disease, 
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misery, and degradation cease to be the fate 
of a majority of its population. 

My friend, Arthur Goldschmidt, who has 
devoted many years to this problem as an 
official of the United Nations, has said that 
“there is no such thing as an underdevel- 
oped nation. There are only underdevel- 
oped people.” Nations with virtually no 
resources—Denmark is an example—have 
managed to develop extraordinarily high 
standards of accomplishment and excellence. 
Israel, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
are examples of situations where, despite ap- 
parently overwhelming difficulties, rela- 
tively high stndards of living have been 
developed in a comparatively short time; and 
with those higher living standards has come 
sturdy and unshakeable dedication to the 
loftiest principles of civilized behavior. 

These communities have achieved great- 
ness, not because of natural wealth, but in 
spite of its absence. They have achieved 
greatness because they have had the daring 
and vision to invest largely in the health and 
welfare, the education and training, of their 
people. 

In contrast, we have too many examples 
of substantial investments in capital goods, 
to which we have contributed, which have 
yielded negligible results because of the 
lack of trained people for industry and 
government, People are still necessary to 
operate machines; people are necessary to 
distribute their output; and people are 
necessary to utilize and convert their pro- 
duct. And at each of these stages, educa- 
tion and training are necessary—to do the 
work, and—no less—to organize and direct 
the flow and allocation of men and goods and 
services. Without the necessary skills and 
training in production, distribution and 
utilization, and in the mechanism of govern- 
ment, the seed is planted in barren soil. 

As David Morse, the director general of 
the International Labor Organization has 
said: We have learned the lesson that al- 
though new financial investment is of 
course necessary in developing countries, 
it may be ineffective or even wasteful, if 
there is not the capacity to use capital.” 
And as he points out, the capacity to use it 
includes, primarily, education and skills in 
the labor force. 

The extent of the problem can be illus- 
trated by a few comparisons: There are 
more young men and women in institutions 
of higher education in the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. than in the rest of the 
world combined; and twice as many as in 
the whole of Africa, Asia, and Latin Ameri- 
ca put together. There are more than 
3,500,000 students in technical schools in 
Japan and West Germany, but in all of 
South America, with a population almost as 
large, there are only 500,000. 

The need, then, for education and train- 
ing is acute. The great lack of the nations 
that are the generative spots of world infec- 
tion is, I suggest, not only capital invest- 
ment—perhaps not primarily capital invest- 
ment—but investment in people—their 
health, education, and training. Studies by 
Walter Heller and others, based on the sparse 
data available, have indicated the somewhat 
surprising result that a dollar invested in 
education and training of people yields sub- 
stantially greater returns than a dollar in- 
vested in capital goods—particularly in the 
less-developed countries. 

So I say to you that the road which ORT 
has pioneered is, I think, the road to the 
future—to a world of peace and dignity. 
This is not just because of the material ben- 
efits that will be conferred. In this age of 
awakened hopes—in the day when resigna- 
tion to slavery and degradation has been dis- 
placed by the insistent and forceful demand 
of those who have begun the painful ascent 
from the pit of despair—like the Jews of 
Czarist Russia when ORT was born. In this 
day it is idle to expect the hungry and hope- 
less to be peaceful and content; it is day- 
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dreaming to expect a peaceful world when 
there are hundreds of millions who live in 
the black night of despair. 

We are, I think, embarked upon the road— 
the road of rehabilitation of the desperate 
and destitute through training for life. Sal- 
vation through the salvage of people is tedi- 
ous and laborious. It is neither spectacular 
nor glamorous. But, ultimately, it is the 
only way. And it is the way that serves the 
ultimate value to which this organization 
and the decent people of the world are dedi- 
cated—the welfare of mankind. 

I should like to leave with you these words 
of Edwin Markham: 


“Why build these cities glorious if man 
unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless the 
builder also grows.” 


To you, who are responsible for this re- 
markable institution which has accomplished 
so much, I express my admiration and my 
best wishes for your continued success. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, for 10 minutes today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Savior, for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. ABBITT, 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. GREIGG. 

Mr. HENDERSON, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock p.m.) the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, February 2, 1966, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1977. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial state- 
ments, fiscal year 1965, Tennessee Valley 
Authority (H. Doc. No. 378); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1978. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report on possible savings from improving 
the management control of projectile fuse 
covers and other reusable ammunition com- 
ponents, Department of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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1979. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the transfer of three paintings to the 
Federal Republic of Germany in trust for the 
Weimar Museum; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. A report on the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, its present and future; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1236). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4665. A bill to amend section 
615 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the tax treatment of explora- 
tion expenditures in the case of mining; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1237). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 9883. A bill to 
amend section 1373 (e) and section 316(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1288). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 11927. A bill to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to permit deduction by brokers of certain 
costs and expenses from rental collections 
on properties acquired under the veterans’ 
loan programs; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1239). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 11631. A bill to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to clarify the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration with respect to the training 
and education of health service personnel; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1240). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12418. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 12419. A bill to enhance the benefits of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 12420. A bill to alleviate certain hard- 
ships to employees in the administration of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12421. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 12422. A bill to provide educational as- 

sistance to certain veterans of service in the 
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Armed Forces; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12423. A bill to provide educational 
assistance and assistance in obtaining home, 
farm, and business loans to certain veterans 
of service in the Armed Forecs; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 12424, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide education and train- 
ing for veterans who served in combat or in 
certain campaigns after January 31, 1955, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12425. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 12426. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit certain in- 
creased amounts received as a result of en- 
actment of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965 to be disregarded in computing in- 
come for the purpose of determining eligibil- 
ity for a veteran's or widow’s pension under 
title 38; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12427. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to in- 
crease by 20 percent the income limitations 
imposed by that chapter on persons entitled 
to pensions thereunder; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 12428. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission on Alcoholism, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 12429. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 26, 1934, 
to authorize the overprinting of certain of 
such stamps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12430, A bill to amend title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 in order to make dis- 
crimination because of age in emloyment 
an unlawful employment practice, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H. R. 12431. A bill to provide educational 
assistance to certain veterans of service in 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 12432. A bill to more effectively pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, sex, age, or national 
origin, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 12433. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to make veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, eligible for 
hospitalization for non-service-connected 
disabilities on the same basis as veterans of 
a period of war, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 12434. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to remove 
the dollar ceiling on the amount of combat 
pay received by commissioned officers which 
may be excluded from gross income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 12435. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
certain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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H.R. 12436. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to the 
discontinuance or change of certain opera- 
tions or services of common carriers by rail, 
in order to require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give full consideration to all 
financial assistance available before permit- 
ting any such discontinuance or change; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

HR. 12437. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Nooksack Tribe of 
Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 12438. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to permit Fed- 
eral grants for equipment for the teaching 
of, and for institutes for teachers of, physical 
education, health, and recreation; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12439. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12440. A bill to amend the act of 

July 1, 1948, so as to provide that flagholder 
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type headstones and grave markers shall be 
made available by the Secretary of the Army 
to mark the graves of certain deceased serv- 
icemen and veterans; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 12441. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R, 12442. A bill to amend chapter 207, 
title 18, United States Code, to prescribe 
procedure for the return of persons who have 
fied, in violation of the conditions of bail 
given in any State or judicial district of the 
United States, to another State or judicial 
district, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.J. Res. 818. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H. Con. Res. 570. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Joint Committee on the 
Library to procure a marble bust of Con- 
stantino Brumidi; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H. Res. 698. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
appoint a special committee to investigate, 
recount, and report on contested elections 
and campaign expenditures of candidates for 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12443. A bill for the relief of Gonzalo 
Ramirez Villa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12444. A bill for the relief of Boris 

Spaleta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R, 12445. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 

Kreysa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12446. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Cavitolo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12447. A bill for the relief of Beatrice 
Pomilla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 12448, A bill for the relief of Cateno 
Villari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Time To Move Ahead on Resource 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, if there 
ever was a time we needed to protect and 
develop this Nation’s natural resource 
base it is now. The protracted drought 
in the Northeast area of our country has 
concerned many about future water sup- 
plies. 

Tremendous urban expansion has con- 
cerned others about the unnecessary 
waste of rich productive farmland for 
nonagricultural purposes. 

Each year more than 1 million acres of 
agricultural land goes out of production 
to meet our growing population’s needs 
for housing developments, highways, 
shopping centers, parking lots, and the 
like. Unfortunately much of this land is 
our best agricultural land. When it is 
sealed under concrete and asphalt, it is 
lost to agriculture forever. 

The day is here when we must carefully 
plan our use of natural resources. For 
help in this field we need to look no fur- 
ther than the soil and water conservation 
districts that have almost 3 decades of 
this work to their credit. 

In my congressional district 52 percent 
of the farmers, operating 53 percent of 
the land, are cooperators in local soil 
conservation districts. 

Of the 10,500 district cooperators, more 
than 8,000 have developed basic conser- 
vation plans on their land. 

Fifteen local groups, operating three- 
quarters of a million acres of land, have 


applied for help under the small water- 
shed program so that they might prop- 
erly develop their land and water re- 
sources for the benefit of all the people 
in the area. 

I salute these people for the work they 
are doing and I urge others concerned 
about resource conservation to look to 
their local soil conservation districts for 
help and guidance. 


Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, in De- 
cember I participated in a program at 
Paullina, Iowa, at which the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune presented conser- 
vation awards to outstanding conserva- 
tion farmers in my part of Iowa. Similar 
awards were made in all parts of the 
State to candidates selected by local soil 
conservation districts. 

It was a rewarding experience to meet 
and talk with local conservationists and 
to observe their enthusiasm and their 
dedication to protect and improve the 
State’s land and water resources. It is 
worthy of note that their concern is to 
develop these resources as an integral 
part of the economy and welfare of the 
rural community, both agricultural and 
nonagricultural. 

My observations at the awards cere- 
mony prompt me to express tribute to all 
of Iowa’s soil conservationist district 
leaders and district cooperators who are 


doing such a magnificent job of caring 
for our vital natural resources. 

Their programs reflect the thinking, 
experience, and needs of the entire com- 
munity because all concerned were in- 
volved in the making of the programs. 

Our growing population accompanied 
by expanded use of natural resources will 
demand more complex planning and 
broader resource conservation and de- 
velopment activities in the future than 
ever before. Soil conservation districts 
have accepted this challenge and are 
armed with the experience of over a 
quarter of a century They are equipped 
to deal with the broader resource prob- 
lems of the future by recognizing them 
today, and I am sure they will handle 
them well. 


The Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 8 will mark the 56th anniversary of 
the founding of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and to this fine organization we owe 
an enormous debt. It is a debt that can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents; 
nor should it be merely acknowledged 
and summarily dismissed. For it is a 
debt of gratitude. It is a debt of appre- 
ciation for the solid and stable role that 
the Boy Scouts of America have played 
in the development of the strength and 
character in American youth which 
these days of our civilization so desper- 
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ately demand. Perhaps it is a debt that 
can never be completely repaid, but it is 
a debt that must be gratefully recog- 
nized. 

From this great voluntary movement 
has come a tangible and meaningful 
contribution to our American way of life. 
In times of peace and in times of war, in 
the hours of our national disaster and in 
the days of our calm, the record of the 
Boy Scouts deserves our recognition and 
our fullest support. Clearly theirs is an 
example that organized youth can be, 
and often is, a vital force in strength- 
ening the principles and ideals that are 
so much a part of our great American 
heritage. 

Youthhood is a time of restlessness 
and change, and this is good. These 
young energies are among our Nation’s 
greatest resources, and properly chan- 
neled and directed, they are one of our 
most effective means of insuring our 
dignity among nations, our progress both 
at home and abroad, and the liberty 
which we hold so dear. The Boy Scouts 
of America offer to all boys between the 
ages of 8 and 21 a constructive and well- 
planned program that serves as a stimu- 
lus to this splendid potential. It has 
been said that the story of the Boy Scouts 
is the story of 1 boy and the record 
of 33 millions of boys, for since its incep- 
tion more than one-half century ago, 
scouting has presented a challenging ap- 
peal to men and boys alike. Men see 
scouting as a carefully structured means 
of encouraging character and citizenship 
in our youth. But the Boy Scouts of 
America is essentially a boy’s organiza- 
tion and boys see scouting as a marvel- 
ous adventure. Indeed, the scout move- 
ment combines both these aspects with 
a well defined program of service—serv- 
ice to God and service to our country. 
Both in planned good turns and in emer- 
gency services, American scouts have 
proved true to this concept and who 
among us can enumerate the daily good 
deeds of individual scouts. 

It was in 1910 that this fine organiza- 
tion was established in this country. It 
was in 1910 that the first charter to a 
boy’s club was granted to Scout Troop 
No. 1 in Frankfort, Ky. As a Kentuck- 
ian, I am understandably proud and I 
take additional pride in the steady and 
significant growth of the Scouting move- 
ment in my home district, the Second 
District of Kentucky. Scout participa- 
tion is at an alltime high and packs, 
troops and Explorer units operate in vir- 
tually every community, town, and city. 
Nor are their activities confined to local 
and national boundaries, for Scouting is 
an international movement and Scouting 
units can be found in every free nation 
of the world. 

This year, the Scouting program— 
“Breakthrough for Youth’—will be 
brought within reach of the boys who 
until now have not had the opportunity 
to become Scouts. Today’s youth need 
such infiuences, for we must never forget 
that these same young boys will be the 
men who are to safeguard the future of 
our country and in a large measure, guar- 
antee the hopes of millions the world 
around. 
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For 56 years the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica have served their God and their coun- 
try and I wish for them a future of honor, 
of growth, and ever-increasing stature. 


Over 75 Representatives Ask for Arms 
Balance in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp copy of a letter which was 
sent to Secretary of State Dean Rusk on 
January 26, 1966, requesting that effec- 
tive measures be taken to strengthen 
Israel’s defenses and thus maintain arms 
balance in the Middle East. Over 75 
Members joined in signing the letter. 
Many of the Members, however, have not 
had an opportunity to see the text of the 
letter because it was not sent to every 
Member of the House for signature. 
Thus, I insert it in the Recorp so that any 
Member who wishes, may associate him- 
self with this appeal, by writing in simi- 
lar vein to the Secretary of State. The 
text of the letter follows: 


Within recent weeks we have become 
gravely concerned over the new military 
preparations which the Arab states are mak- 
ing to implement their anti-Israel summit 
conference decisions, 

As a result of these decisions the Arab 
states are spending millions of dollars to 
train new brigades and to equip them with 
new weapons, to be acquired from the Soviet 
Union and the West. 

The arms buildup is a direct result of the 
policies of President Nasser, who has prom- 
ised that a war with Israel is inevitable. Arab 
states acquire arms because they are en- 
couraged by Egyptian promises or because 
they fear Egyptian expansionism. Conse- 
quently, Israel is compelled to increase her 
defense preparations at great cost to her 
economy. 

All of us look forward to the day when the 
Arabs will decide to end their war against 
Israel and agree to enter into negotiations for 
a limitation in their arms and the attain- 
ment of a peace settlement. We wish that 
day could be today. 

But, deplorably, the Arabs remain com- 
mitted to destroy Israel. The United Nations 
has been unable to challenge this illegal 
posture, the Soviet Union pours new weapons 
into Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, and our own 
Government and the United Kingdom have 
recently undertaken to increase the supply 
of planes, tanks and missiles to Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. 

We are not complacent about any of these 
developments. 

We are aware of our commitment to oppose 
aggression in the area. But we are mindful 
that the concentration of hostile and well- 
equipped armies on all Israel's frontiers pre- 
sents a constant threat of an attack too swift 
to be prevented by external intervention. 

In view of this continuing danger, we be- 
lieve it is imperative that the United States 
take effective measures to strengthen Israel's 
defenses in order to deter those who menace 
her security. In our judgment the tactics of 
indirection pursued in the past are no longer 
adequate or appropriate. 

Israel is a progressive and vibrant democ- 
racy, a friend and defender of freedom, with 
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a message of inspiration for all the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. Peoples everywhere 
who share her commitment to democracy 
and freedom also share her anxieties for the 
future. They look to us to help her to de- 
fend herself and, at the same time, to do all 
in our power to bring about a lasting peace 
settlement. 

We appeal to you, Mr. Secretary, to advance 
policies which reaffirm in every way our 
traditional determination to help all the 
peoples in the Near East to peace and a bet- 
ter life. 

Brock ADAMS, JOHN B. ANDERSON, FRANK 
ANNUNZIO. 

WILLIAM H. BATES, ALPHONZO BELL, JON- 
ATHAN B. BINGHAM, WILLIAM S. 
BROOMFIELD, GEORGE E. BROWN,’ In., 
PHILLIP BURTON, JAMES A. BYRNE. 

ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, EMANUEL CELLER, 
FranK M. CLARK, Don H, CLAUSEN, 
JEFFREY COHELAN, ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM. 

EMILIO Q. DADDARIO, DOMINICK V. DAN- 
IELS, HAROLD D. DONOHUE, KEN W. 
DYAL. 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
JOHN E. Focarry, DONALD M. FRASER, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, JAMES G. FULTON. 

EDWARD A. GARMATZ, Jacop H. GILBERT, 
JOHN J. GILLIGAN. 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
Henry HELSTOSKI, 
ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
W. R. HULL, JR. 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, EDNA F. KELLY, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, CARLETON J. KING, 
PAUL J. KREBS, JOHN C. KUNKEL, CLAR- 
ENCE D. LONG, 

Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., THOMAS C. Mc- 
GRATH, JR., Ray J. MADDEN, WILLIAM S. 
MOORHEAD, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, LEO 
W. O'BRIEN, BARRATT O'HARA, THOMAS P. 
O'NEILL, JR., RICHARD L, OTTINGER. 

Epwarp J. PATTEN, THOMAs M. PELLY, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, MELVIN PRICE, ROMAN 
O. PUCINSKI, THOMAS M. REES. 

BEN REIFEL, JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, GEORGE 
M. Robs, Howarp W. ROBISON, JOHN 
J. ROONEY, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Epwarp R. ROYBAL, WILLIAM F. RYAN. 

FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, WILLIAM L. ST. 
ONGE, JAMES H. SCHEUER, RICHARD S. 
SCHWEIKER, GARNER E. SHRIVER, ROB- 
ERT E. SWEENEY, HERBERT TENZER, SID- 
NEY R. YATES. 


WAYNE L. Hays, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
FRANK HORTON, 


Address of Congressman John V. Tunney 
to the Annual Football Banquet at the 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 9, 1965, I had the great pleas- 
ure of welcoming to my congressional 
district in Indiana one of the ablest new 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, our distinguished colleague, Con- 
gressman Jonn V. Tunney of the 38th 
District of California. 

Congressman TuNNEy was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual Notre Dame 
alumni football banquet, an occasion of 
great importance in my district. At this 
banquet, held at the University of Notre 
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Dame, students and faculty of the uni- 

versity joined Notre Dame alumni in 

honoring the coaches and members of 
the Notre Dame football squad. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the complete 
text of Congressman Tunney’s splendid 
address on this occasion. 

The text follows: 

SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE JOHN V. TUNNEY 
TO THE ANNUAL FOOTBALL BANQUET AT THE 
UNIVERSITY oF Notre Dame, SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 

It is a great honor to be here at the annual 
Notre Dame football banquet. 

Tonight I would like to direct my remarks 
to the football team. You are the ones being 
honored and deservedly so. The tribute is 
not being paid just because you had a win- 
ning football season; but in addition, because 
you and the teams before you have always 
played hard and clean. The tradition of 
your team is cloaked in honor. 

The University of Notre Dame's reputation 
with the average sports lover throughout the 
Nation is based primarily on what happens 
on your football field on Saturday afternoons 
in the fall. With educators, graduate schools, 
and future employers, Notre Dame’s reputa- 
tion is based upon high academic standards; 
but the average sports lover looks only at 
your football team. Your president and your 
professors may shudder at the thought of 
this; it is a fact nonetheless. 

Notre Dame’s football reputation has 
through the years been superb. It has been 
synonymous with skill, sportsmanship and 
the will to succeed. It has denoted courage, 
persistence, and resourcefulness. It has im- 
parted the faith that must exist within your 
student body that in victory, be magnani- 
mous; in defeat, be honorable. 

It is my belief that the qualities which 
make superior athletes and which enable 
these athletes to band together into a coordi- 
nated and effective team, are the same quali- 
ties which enable men to excel in their life- 
time careers. ; 

Nothing brings out the qualities of leader- 
ship, alertness, courage and aggressiveness 
more than athletic competition. Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur knew this when he had the 
following words carved on the stone portals 
of the gymnasium at West Point: 


“Upon the fields of friendly strife are sown 
the seeds 
That, upon other fields, on other days, will 
bear the fruits of victory.” 


COURAGE 


Courage is a commodity which cannot 
be purchased in the marketplace. A per- 
son either learns to overcome his fear of 
unknown and future dangers or he does not. 
Physical courage does not always portend 
mental and spiritual courage, and it is of 
course, mental and spiritual courage which 
are so badly needed in every job and profes- 
sion throughout one’s life. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the self-confidence that a person 
acquires by being able to withstand physical 
pain is an important component in standing 
up to life’s pressures and remaining true to 
principle. 

My father has told me on numerous oc- 
easions that the self-confidence and disci- 
pline that he learned in the prize ring have 
helped him in many instances of his sub- 
sequent business career. I know that it is 
not befitting true modesty to talk about one’s 
father in flattering terms, but I hope as 
athletes, you will forgive this son of an 
athlete. 

My father has felt always that he had his 
reputation to uphold in everything he did. 
He had been honored during his boxing 
days as a clean-living champion, He has 
never wanted people to say, “You know, 
Gene Tunney. Once upon a time he was 
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quite a guy.” I do not think that anyone 
will ever say this. Being conscious of hav- 
ing been a champion, my father has always 
tried to live like one and in more than one 
instance, he has given up a business deal 
which he felt would be profitable, but not 
entirely fair to all parties concerned. 

Sportsmanship, like courage, is an essen- 
tional ingredient to genuine success on the 
playing field or in a man's profession. I 
am reminded of the statement of Grantland 
Rice: 


“When the one great Scorer comes to write 
against your name; 

He marks, not that you won or lost, but 
how you played the game.” 


The other day in California, a former pro- 
fessional football player who now holds a 
rather low-paying job as a shoe salesman 
was telling a group of high school students 
who had made Riverside County's all-league 
football team that they ought to forget all 
the stuff they had heard about sportsman- 
ship—the only thing that counted was win- 
ning. He added, “Everybody loves a win- 
ner. If you walk into a clothing store after 
a National Football League game, the owner 
gives you, as a winner, a suit. He tells a 
loser to show his money before he even 
shows him what there is in stock.” 

Aside from the natural revulsion that any- 
one feels in having a man proclaiming such 
a debasing philosophy to youngsters, I won- 
dered for a while if there were any pragmatic 
merit in what he was saying. I am con- 
vinced there is not. 


HONOR 


Whatever we do in life, however much 
money we make or glory we bring to our 
name, our satisfaction is dependent upon the 
value we assign to the accomplishment. Its 
value to us is influenced by what others 
think. Fortunately, honor is still glorified by 
most Americans. To reach a goal without 
honor, is to invalidate the whole purpose of 
the effort. 

Success is sweet not only because of the 
personal gratification derived from the ac- 
complishment, but also because of the esteem 
that others have for the victor. The saddest 
spectacle in the world is the man who rides 
roughshod over his peers in accomplishing 
his ends, only to find that at the moment 
the taste of triumph should be the most suc- 
culent, it has turned to ashes in his mouth 
because people hate the means by which it 
was achieved. 

Perhaps the reason the speechmaker in 
Palm Springs has not been more successful 
since he retired from football is that too 
many people have heard his speech and do 
not trust him with anything more important 
than their footwear. 

An analysis of the careers of great men in 
different walks of life shows several factors 
in common. These factors are found in the 
careers of great athletes. First, all have the 
desire to fight their way to the top and have 
developed their individual talents to the best 
of their abilities. Second, most have devel- 
oped quite early in their careers a clear 
vision of their ultimate goals and have pur- 
sued these goals with dedication. Third, al- 
most all have worked harder and longer than 
their contemporaries, and have persisted 
when others said that it could not be done. 
Fourth, all have had an inner faith that they 
would succeed. Fifth, most have had a 
unique ability to be honest with themselves 
while in the ascendancy and are capable of 
objectively evaluating their talents and defi- 
ciencies. Sixth, many great men, even 
though fiercely proud, have humility in their 
knowledge that for all their talent, they are 
beholden to their Lord for all they have. 

It is clear to me that you members of the 
football team have a great headstart over 
most of your fellow students as you go out 
from under the shelter of university life. 
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LEADERSHIP 


You have learned to fight and persist in 
the toughest type of competition. You have 
developed your leadership capabilities and 
have seen the value of sportsmanship. Your 
physical courage has been demonstrated week 
after week and your faith sorely tested. It 
is going to be your challenge and your duty 
to transfer all you have learned to your fu- 
ture vocations. 

It can be fairly said that never before in 
history has our country needed men with 
your backgrounds more. In the era of tech- 
nological advancement, urban sprawl, popu- 
lation explosion, social revolution, and con- 
frontation between the West and the East, 
your particular leadership talents are in 
short supply. We need intelligent, fair- 
minded men in business, in government, in 
positions of community leadership. 

There has been much talk in recent years 
of how America’s youth is in revolution. 
More articles and books are being written 
now than ever before on the changing face 
of youth. Many authors deplore what is 
happening to movies, morals, and manners; 
and blame it on young adults and teenagers. 


SERVICE 


I believe that youth today are more com- 
mitted to a sense of justice, altruism, and 
service than ever before in history. The rec- 
ord demonstrates this. More than 10,000 
young volunteers are now serving in the 
Peace Corps and another 3,000 have already 
returned home. More than 100,000 youths 
have applied for service in this same Peace 
Corps to promote international cooperation, 
understanding, and aid. 

When the Domestic Peace Corps (VISTA) 
was launched, more than 3,000 inquiries were 
received on the first day. 

The fierce sense of justice that pervades 
many segments of youthful America is mani- 
fested by involvement in the civil rights 
movement in our country, dedicated work in 
political campaigns, and an increasing de- 
sire of many students to work with and help 
the poverty stricken during vacations. I 
sense an activist commitment to the promo- 
tion of social values today that did not exist 
as recently as 10 years ago when I was going 
through college. 

I have a vague sense that university stu- 
dents today look upon the students of the 
1950s as disengaged with the moral and so- 
cial issues of the day. Whereas I recall that 
a person was really in“ if he was blase and 
slid along taking nothing too seriously, it is 
my understanding that the student of the 
1960’s is “out” if he is not aware of and in- 
terested in the great moral and political 
challenges of our time. 


VISIT TO VIETNAM 


I have just returned from Vietnam. While 
there, I had the opportunity to speak to at 
least 400 Californians serving in our Armed 
Forces. I met them as they were going into 
battle and as they were returning from pa- 
trols. I met them in supply depots and in 
hospitals. In every case, I would ask one 
question: “Do you feel that we are doing the 
right thing?” I can report to you that not 
one man said that he did not feel that we 
should be in Vietnam. All seemed to know 
that it was important that the United States 
turn back Communist aggression in this far- 
flung corner of the world. 

One Marine lieutenant, 23 years of age, had 
only 2 days before had his right leg blown off 
in combat, said to me in response to my 
question as to whether or not our country 
was doing the right thing in Vietnam, “Con- 
gressman, if I had to do it all over again, I 
would do the same damn thing.” It is quite 
clear that our soldiers understand that al- 
though the Communists are not invading 
our borders today that their assault against 
the freedom of the South Vietnamese peopie 
is a direct assault upon the future freedom 
of America. 
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The Communists believe that they will be 
able to take over the rich, technological na- 
tions such as the United States and the 
Western European countries by first taking 
over the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. They believe that by exporting revo- 
lution to these underdeveloped countries 
that automatically, one by one, they shall 
fall victim to Communist domination. The 
Chinese Communists believe that it is pos- 
Sible to equate the world to their own ex- 
perience within China. They believe that 
once a guerrilla force captures the country- 
side, the cities will fall like ripe plums into 
their lap. They envision the underdevel- 
oped areas to be the countryside and the 
rich, technological nations to be the cities. 

According to the Communist theory of in- 
evitability, there is no question but that one 
southeast nation after another must pass 
from independence to Communist allegiance. 
A necessary component of the Communist 
theory of guerrilla warfare is that in the in- 
between equilibrium stage of the struggle 
between guerrilla forces and governmental 
forces that the will of the government to re- 
sist is slowly sapped and eventually is 
broken. It is for this reason that the Com- 
munists look upon the demonstrations in the 
United States against the Vietnam war as a 
sure sign that America’s will to resist is 
weakening. The leaders delude themselves 
into believing that a majority of Americans 
support these demonstrations. It fits into 
the formula that America’s will should break 
and the Communists use every mental gym- 
nastic to prove the validity of the formula. 

My trip to Vietnam convinces me more 
than ever before that it is essential that we 
turn back Communist aggression and prove 
to them once and for all that national wars 
of liberation are not the wave of the future. 
Iam also convinced that the young men from 
America, who have gone so far and who have 
left so many loved ones, are deeply, person- 
ally, and permanently committed to the de- 
fense of this little and embattled land. Their 
strong reaction against the demonstrations 
and the irritation with which they read re- 
ports that peace marches are being held back 
home is proof of their dedication and fight- 
ing spirit. 

I know that we will win the war in Viet- 
nam and my on-the-spot investigation has 
proved to me that we are winning the war 
now. The Communists are starved for a 
victory. They have not had a substantial 
victory over American troops for the past 
4 months and nothing would give them 
greater pleasure than to be able to broadcast 
throughout Asia and the rest of the world 
that they were capable of defeating Ameri- 
cans. Our troops have superior firepower 
and training. They work in close coordina- 
tion with our airpower. They have demon- 
strated that the helicopter can be a most 
important and effective method of increas- 
ing the mobility of troops. They have been 
killing 10 Vietcong to every 1 of our own 
lives lost in battle. In short, they have 
proved that they are superior soldiers. 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN COMMUNISM AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Assuming the war in Vietnam is won, what 
happens next in the long and titanic struggle 
between the forces of communism and de- 
mocracy? Our will and our strength will 
surely be tested again at other times and in 
other places. We must be willing, we must 
be able to respond to the challenge. In the 
long and in the gray twilight period before 
our confrontation with communism is re- 
solved, there will be many opportunities for 
the weak, for the uncommitted, for the self- 
ish to say “Let’s give up the fight in the in- 
ternational arena and return to fortress 
America.” As is always the case in any long 
and strenuous engagement, there are some 
who are called but who fail to meet the test. 

We can, I believe, be confident that our 
Nation's future is a happy one. In this 
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generation as in all others in the past, we 
find talent, exuberance, and faith bubbling 
to the surface of our people, wanting, yes, 
demanding to be tested. A nation such as 
ours, endowed by laws such as ours, popu- 
lated by people such as ours, with a spiritual 
commitment to democracy such as ours, 
cannot help in the long run to overcome all 
obstacles. 

America, however, looks to men such as 
you here at Notre Dame for her future leader- 
ship. It is your obligation to serve her well. 


Address of Representative Basil L. White- 
ner, of North Carolina, at Young 
Democrat Banquet in Gastonia, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina, Hon. Bas L. WHITENER, ad- 
dressed the North Carolina Young 
Democrats on Saturday, January 29, 
1966, at Gastonia, N.C. 

In his speech to the Young Democrats 
he pointed out the necessity for support- 
ing the President in his efforts to halt 
the spread of communism in southeast 
Asia. He also reviewed the record Con- 
gress has made in behalf of a better 
America. 

I feel that my colleagues in the House 
will find his speech to be most interest- 
ing and informative, and I request that it 
be inserted in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS OF Basi, L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, BEFORE NORTH CAROLINA YOUNG 
DEMOCRAT CLUB INSTALLATION BANQUET, 
HoLIDAY Inn, GASTONIA, N.C., SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 29, 1966 


Iam honored to be with you this evening. 
As a resident of Gaston County and as Con- 
gressman of the 10th Congressional District 
I welcome our visitors to our county and 
district. 

We can be proud that we are Democrats. 
We belong to the only political organization 
in the country that since its beginning under 
the great Jefferson and Jackson has repre- 
sented every section of the Nation and all 
classes of our people. Ours is the political 
party that has room to accommodate all 
shades of opinion concerning matters of 
local and national interest. We can rejoice 
in the fact that ours is the party which does 
not demand conformity of opinion or action. 

We can be proud that we are not a sec- 
tional party. We can take pride in the fact 
that the Democratic Party is the one political 
organization in our Nation that has a unity 
of purpose and a zeal for a better way of life 
for our people to which no other political 
party can lay claim. 

The interest the Democratic Party has in 
the common welfare has been manifest since 
itsfounding. It was Jefferson who said that: 
“I consider the people who constitute a 
society or nation as the source of all author- 
ity. I am not among those who fear the 
people.” The Democratic Party has never 
feared the people. The party has always 
found its strength in the American people. 

On another occasion the great Jefferson 
said: Those who labor in the earth are 
the chosen people of God, if he ever had a 
chosen people.” 
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Another great Democrat and the other 
founder of our party, North Carolina’s own 
Andrew Jackson, summarized his Democratic 
philosophy by saying: “In the full enjoyment 
of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of 
superior industry, economy, and virtue every 
man is equally entitled to protection by law.” 

My friends, our party is based upon the 
political philosophy of those two great 
Americans. The political ideals and philos- 
ophies which they bequeathed to us form 
the foundation upon which rests our great 
party. 

The American people have always turned 
to the Democratic Party in times of economic 
stress and whenever our national security 
has been threatened. In 1917, it was the 
scholarly Wilson who led the American 
people on their first great venture to preserve 
the principles of democracy for themselves 
and for our friends across the sea. 

After the disastrous economic decade of 
the 1920's, the American people turned to the 
great Franklin Roosevelt. He led us out of 
our Nation’s most devastating depression. 

Under the dynamic Roosevelt the American 
people not only conquered economic adversity 
but went on for the second time to crush 
tyranny abroad. And when Roosevelt passed 
away it was another great Democratic Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, who successfully pi- 
loted the American Ship of State through the 
treacherous waters created by communism 
and saved Europe from economic collapse 
through the Marshall plan and the Truman 
doctrine. 

The booming economies in Europe and the 
free governments in the Middle East stand 
today as spectacular tributes to the Demo- 
cratic leadership of President Harry S. Tru- 
man. History will surely record him as one 
of our greatest Presidents. 

Our late President John F. Kennedy halted 
the spread of communism in the Caribbean 
through bold military and diplomatic deci- 
sions. And today, my friends, another Dem- 
ocratic President is leading our Nation at a 
time when American liberties are threatened 
by Communist tyranny on many fronts 
throughout the world. 

Let us consider together some of the ef- 
forts that President Johnson and our Demo- 
cratic administration are making to halt the 
spread of communism. The American effort 
to halt the Communist subjugation of south- 
east Asia is the most challenging opportu- 
nity, either domestic or foreign, confront- 
ing our Nation today. 

There are those who question why we are 
in Vietnam. The answer is very simple. 
Our troops are in Vietnam to preserve the 
political integrity of that small country and, 
by so doing, to halt the cancerous spread of 
subyersive communism throughout south- 
east Asia, and, ultimately, into Formosa, the 
Philippines, and other areas. 

Nearly 200,000 young Americans are in 
Vietnam today. Many others may yet take 
their places in the battlelines before the 
Communists can be brought to the confer- 
ence table. Our commitment will be ex- 
pensive. Our struggle will be hard and dan- 
gerous. Whatever the cost, America must 
be prepared to pay it if we value freedom for 
ourselves and for liberty-loving people every- 
where. 

Our President deserves the support and 
prayers of our people in his efforts to lead 
us along the difficult diplomatic and mili- 
tary paths of southeast Asia. As members 
of a great political party wherein all shades 
of American public opinion can be accom- 
modated, we, of course, do not expect every 
American to agree with the diplomatic and 
military decisions of our President. 

One of the glories of our system is the 
fact that we are a nation which tolerates 
nonconformists. When the right to differ 
with the policies of our Government and the 
decisions of our leaders is abrogated at home, 
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we will have lost our liberty as surely as if 
it had perished on the battlefield. 

But in the exercise of our right to disagree 
we should not overlook the fact that if 
American efforts to contain communism fail, 
the privilege of free speech and our other 
treasured freedoms will disappear from the 
face of the earth. 

The majority of the American people sup- 
port our President. The majority of the 
Members of Congress support the President 
and will give him whatever he requests to 
bring about a just and lasting victory in the 
Far East. 

My fellow Democrats, we are living in a 
period of economic opportunity and material 
growth without parallel in the history of the 
world. Our present progress in every field 
has been phenomenal. Under the dynamic 
leadership of our party we have in the past 
5 years made unprecedented progress in every 
phase of our national economic life. 

We have better housing, better schools, im- 
proved health conditions, more highways, 
and countless other blessings than was pre- 
dicted as recently as 10 years ago. 

For example, during 1965 American busi- 
ness spent for plants and equipment over 
$51 billion. In a 2-year period expenditures 
for this purpose increased over 30 percent. 
It is predicted that we will have a gross na- 
tional product this year of over $722 billion. 

We have a lower rate of unemployment 
than at any other time in our history. Em- 
ployment has risen by over 6 million people 
since 1961. Unemployment has dropped from 
7.1 to 44 percent during this period. 

New businesses are currently being incor- 
porated at the rate of 197,000 every year. We 
had only 13,000 business failures last year, 
and of these 11,000 involved companies of 
less than $100,000 capital investment. 

Common stock prices, earnings, and yields 
are at a high level. Corporate profits, after 
taxes, have grown more than 80 percent. 

Since 1961 personal income has increased 
more than $120 billion to an annual rate 
exceeding $530 billion. The factory worker’s 
wage has increased 20 percent since 1961, 
and farm income has increased nearly 20 
percent. 
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We often hear the allegation that the Fed- 
eral Government is getting the greater share 
of revenue and that State revenue collec- 
tions are suffering as a result. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in fiscal year 
1964 our booming national economy helped 
to increase over-all State revenues by 31 per- 
cent to an all-time record of $45.2 billion. 

Democrats have not lost sight, however, of 
other important facets of our national life. 
For instance, 1965 was the greatest year in 
the American space effort. A Democratic 
Congress appropriated $5,175,000,000 for our 
space program. 

Our Ranger, Mariner, Gemini, Saturn, Tiros, 
and Early Bird achievements have been the 
result of our Democratic administration’s 
drive to make America first in space. Presi- 
dent Johnson said recently: “The capacity of 
this country for leadership in this realm is 
no longer in valid question or dispute any- 
place in the world.” 

Our present Democratic administration has 
been aware of the great need to conserve our 
God-given natural resources. As a result, 
your Democratic 89th Congress last year 
passed the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, the Wilderness Act, the Public 
Land Law Review Commission Act, and, in 
addition, added nine new areas to our great 
national park system. 

Your Democratic administration is about 
to conquer the age-old problem of fresh 
water from the sea. Twenty-three million 
Americans face a perennial water shortage 
in the Northeast. The success of our de- 
salinization program alone can add untold 
billions to our national wealth through the 
development of arid agricultural lands and 
increased commercial opportunities. 

My friends, I could enumerate many other 
areas wherein we have pushed on to new 
heights of achievement for a better life for 
the American people. A Democratic Con- 
gress authorized 3 billion additional dollars 
last year for Federal aid to the States for 
the construction of new highways, appropri- 
ated billions of dollars for many new pro- 
grams to combat poverty, to improve the 
health of our people, and to further educa- 
tion, 
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It has been demonstrated in the legisla- 
tive programs enacted in the past 5 years 
that the Democratic Party is still the party 
of promise and of accomplishment for the 
American people. Our party keeps its face 
turned to the future, full of hope and new 
ideas. 

As an example of the concern that our 
party has for our people, our national ad- 
ministration has for the first time in our 
history made a concerted drive to control 
narcotics and to halt the abuse of drugs. 

Ever mindful of the debt our Nation owes 
to our veterans, the 89th Congress has en- 
acted far-reaching legislation for the benefit 
of those who have worn the uniform. 

The first session of the 89th Congress pro- 
vided more than $4.1 billion for veterans, 
more funds for medical care, medical re- 
search, compensation and pension than has 
been provided in any one of the previous 35 
years of the history of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Medical care funds alone totaled 
$1.29 billion. 

Our party is making an impressive record 
in behalf of the American people. As we 
move along on the high road to a better life 
we must not overlook, however, the great re- 
sponsibilities and obligations which have 
been placed upon this generation of Amer- 
icans, 

In our desire for greater opportunity for 
our people we must not permit our financial 
house to fall into disorder. We must bear in 
mind that a sound and healthy economy and 
a fiscally sound government are prerequisites 
to the future well-being of our people. We 
should not, therefore, demand more of the 
Government than we ourselves are willing to 
give. 

The Democratic Party holds in its hands 
the future of our Nation and the future of 
the free world. We have not shirked the re- 
sponsibilities history has placed upon us in 
the past. We shall not falter in accomplish- 
ing the great missions of progress and peace 
that lie ahead. 

Young Democrats have a very vital role to 
play in the building of the great America 
of the future. I know that you will measure 
up to the high ideals of our party. In the 
Democratic Party all people have the best 
hope of our time and the future. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of the Scriptures, 
the words of Jesus, John 16: 33: Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world. 


Almighty God, we worship Thee, 
humbled by mysteries which we cannot 
fathom and awed by a love greater than 
our hearts can know. 

At this moment of prayer, we yield 
our spirits to Thy spirit to be taught 
Thy truths and to have them translated 
and touched to finer and nobler issues. 

We beseech Thee to quiet our fears, 
making us to be serene and strong 
enough to stand alone and to face the 
day and its duties with new hope and 
joy, the meaning and measure of which 
we find difficult to estimate or explain. 

Give us the courage to remain calm 
and steadfast in the midst of the dark- 
ness that surrounds us and fill us with a 
new discovery of Thy abiding presence. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE PRESIDENT SHOULD HAVE 
POWER TO DEAL WITH LABOR 
DISPUTES SUCH AS THE RECENT 
NEW YORK CITY TRANSIT STRIKE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to give the Presi- 
dent power to deal with labor disputes 


>on as the recent New York City transit 
rike. 

My bill would permit the President to 
block strikes affecting major segments 
of the Nation, in addition to his present 
authority to intervene in those threaten- 
ing the entire national interest. 

It will be recalled that the Johnson 
administration did not intervene in the 
New York transit strike on the grounds 
that the Taft-Hartley Act does not apply 
to public employees and that it can be 
used only in disputes involving inter- 
state commerce. 

My bill would overcome this barrier 
amending the act to permit the Presi- 
dent to impanel a factfinding board in 
strikes affecting commerce of any type, 
imperiling the health or safety of any 
substantial portion of population or ter- 
ritory. It would also cover employees of 
publicly owned transportation, transmis- 
sion, and communications agencies. 

The bill would require the factfinding 
panel to make public nonbinding recom- 
mendations for a settlement, which is 
prohibited under the present law; and it 
would permit the President to block any 
strike while the parties bargained for 
30 days on the recommendations. 
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It also would amend the law to permit 
the President to ask the Federal court 
to appoint a special receiver to operate 
any struck facility while negotiations 
continued. It would also add this provi- 
sion to the Railway Labor Act, which ap- 
plies to railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies. 

A procedure, such as that provided for 
in my bill, would provide for a publicly 
recommended settlement, the right to 
seize the facility to keep it operating, 
and maximum protection of the public 
interest. 


EFFORT TO HELP AMERICANS OB- 
TAIN BETTER HOUSING HAS 
BORNE FRUIT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
the Congress has taken innumerable 
steps to help Americans better their 
housing. That activity has borne fruit. 

Today about two of every three Ameri- 
can families either own their own home 
or are paying on one. Our housing 
standards have kept pace with or ex- 
ceeded our advances in other areas. 

Efforts in the past—through FHA and 
the GI bill—still have not come to grips 
with an adequate solution to providing 
housing for the poor. 

We have public housing, it is true. 
But, this is not enough. 

We have advantageous terms and min- 
imum downpayments for low-income 
families, it is true. But, this is not 
enough, 

We must now take the extra steps and 
hold out a helping hand to the poor who 
have not been able to share in our grow- 
ing affluence. 

We have before us an opportunity to 
help the poor through the rent supple- 
ment program. 

Under this plan the poor will help 
themselves as much as possible, and if 
their efforts are feeble and fall short of 
the mark of standard housing, then we 
as a people and as a government will pro- 
vide the extra strength they need to 
reach the level of acceptable accommo- 
dations in our great country. 

This program will not reach all of the 
poor. It is intended for use by the aged, 
the handicapped, the unfortunate whose 
lives were disrupted by flood or storm. 
It is intended for those whose homes do 
not meet the standards of our society or 
who have been forced from their homes 
by governmental action, such as high- 
way construction or urban renewal. 

It is not all embracing, but it is a start. 

Let us now take the first step. 


SENSITIVE SEIGNIORAGE 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, when 
I got to my office this morning, I had an 
urgent call from my district. It seems 
that down there they have a terrible 
problem. 

Their problem stems from what some 
people call seigniorage, but others call 
the new funny money—those pennies 
we are now selling for a quarter with the 
wonderful result that our Government 
can pocket the profits. Mr. Speaker, 
I would say that any man who can sell 
pennies for a quarter is bound to make 
money—even Uncle Sam. But now 
comes the rub. 

Last year, when we set up this money- 
making arrangement we were absolutely 
guaranteed that the new quarters would 
work in any and every kind of vending 
machine. Now I have tried them in soft 
drink machines, in candy machines, in 
cigarette machines; and they seem to 
work pretty well. So I would say that 
private enterprise has adapted with its 
customary efficiency. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that phone call this 
morning was to tell me that down in 
Columbus, Ga., in our own U.S. Govern- 
ment post office, there sits a public 
stamp machine to which has been taped 
a great big handwritten sign saying: 

Do not use the new quarters in this ma- 
chine. They will not work. 


PROPOSED MOTION TO RECOMMIT 
RESOLUTIONS FROM COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we will 
have on the floor today, as I understand 
it, seven resolutions from the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities for con- 
tempt citations. I have spoken to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. He 
very kindly will give me 5 minutes time 
to discuss a motion to recommit, which 
I am going to submit. 

I want to say at this time that I have 
been a defender of and a believer in the 
essential need for the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. I do think 
the proposal that I have had in for a 
number of years, to have a select com- 
mittee consider all contempt citations 
which really this motion to recommit 
embodies, would strengthen both the 
Congress and the committee. I will dis- 
cuss it at that time. But I did want to 
put the House on notice that I would 
offer such a motion. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this afternoon the 
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House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency’s International Finance Subcom- 
mittee be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL SHOULD 
HAVE ADEQUATE SNOW-RE- 
MOVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been through the beginnings of a 
snowstorm, and we are told we are going 
to have some more, according to the 
weather people. I find myself incensed 
that the Capital of the United States, 
which is practically the capital of the 
world, has no machinery to handle a 
heavy snowfall. I would like to ask the 
District Committee to get busier faster 
than they ever have before in their lives 
to protect this Nation from the possible 
results of complete inactivity, as the 
Situation has existed in the last few 
days. I was up in New York on some 
business and could not get back because 
nothing was open down here. New York 
cleaned its streets. They have blower 
machines and things like that, and we 
have them even out in Cleveland where 
we have agreements with contractors 
who go to work if the cities do not have 
enough capacity. Why is that not being 
done here? I would suggest that some- 
thing be done about it by this House 
and at once. Picture what happened. 
In the Pentagon only a small number of 
those usually there could get through. 
The same in other departments and 
areas. 

Hospitals—have you any concept of 
what these great caravansaries had to 
deal with? Hundreds upon hundreds 
of very ill people with decreasing num- 
bers of nurses and doctors and assistants 
of all sorts—food supplies and so forth. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to add my congratulations to 
the Boy Scouts of America on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary of that 
fine organization. 

The Boy Scouts organization repre- 
sents everything that is great in the 
American tradition. As an organization 
dedicated to the training of boys and 
young men in the virtues of honesty, 
self-reliance, leadership, citizenship, and 
courage it has few peers and no masters. 
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I know I am a better person for having 
been a Boy Scout myself, later becom- 
ing a Star Scout, assistant scoutmaster, 
and troop leader. 

So, my congratulations to the Boy 
Scouts of America for 50 great years of 
growth and progress, and May the next 
50 years be equally fruitful. 


APPOINTMENT OF HON. FRANK 
THOMPSON AS MEMBER OF THE 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of section 1, Public Law 372, 84th 

Congress, as amended, the Chair ap- 

points as a member of the Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 

the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 

THompson], to fill the vacancy caused by 

the resignation of the gentleman from 

California, Mr. Roosevelt. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
THE MEXICO-UNITED STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-420, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
U.S. delegation of the Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Group for the 
meeting to be held February 9 to Febru- 
ary 16, 1966, at Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco, the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
McDoweELL, of Delaware; Mr. WRIGHT, 
Nix, of Pennsylvania, chairman; Mr. 
of Texas; Mr. JoHNson of California; 
Mr. Cameron, of California; Mr. SLACK, 
of West Virginia; Mr. GONZALEZ, of Tex- 
as; Mr. DERWINSKI, of Illinois; Mr. 
SPRINGER, of Illinois; Mr. Morse, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Harvey of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. BELL, of California. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH ACTS OF 1966—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
375) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year the Congress by its action 
declared: The Nation’s No. 1 task is to 
improye the education and health of our 
people. 

Today I call upon Congress to add a 
world dimension to this task. 

I urge the passage of the International 
Education and Health Acts of 1966. 

We would be shortsighted to confine 
our vision to this Nation’s shorelines. 
The same rewards we count at home will 
Arw from sharing in a worldwide effort 
to rid mankind of the slavery of igno- 
rance and the scourge of disease. 

We bear a special role in this liberat- 
ing mission. Our resources will be 
wasted in defending freedom’s frontiers 
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if we neglect the spirit that makes men 
want to be free. 

Half a century ago, the philosopher 
William James declared that mankind 
must seek “a moral equivalent of war.” 

The search continues—more urgent 
today than ever before in man’s history. 

Ours is the great opportunity to chal- 
lenge all nations, friend and foe alike, 
to join this battle. 

We have made hopeful beginnings. 
Many of the programs described in this 
message have been tested in practice. I 
have directed our agencies of Govern- 
ment to improve and enlarge the pro- 
grams already authorized by Congress. 

Now I am requesting Congress to give 
new purpose and new power to our efforts 
by declaring that— 

Programs to advance education and 
health are basic building blocks to last- 
ing peace. 

They represent a long-term commit- 
ment in the national interest. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is charged with a broad au- 
thority to help strengthen our country’s 
capacity to carry on this noble adven- 
ture. 

EDUCATION 

Education lies at the heart of every 
nation’s hopes and purposes. It must be 
at the heart of our international rela- 
tions. 

We have long supported UNESCO and 
other multilateral and international 
agencies. We propose to continue these 
efforts with renewed vigor. 

Schooled in the grief of war, we know 
certain truths are self-evident in every 
nation on this earth: 

Ideas, not armaments, will shape our 
lasting prospects for peace. 

The conduct of our foreign policy will 
advance no faster than the curriculum 
of our classrooms. 

The knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when it is 
shared. 

International education cannot be the 
work of one country. It is the responsi- 
bility and promise of all nations. It calls 
for free exchange and full collaboration. 
We expect to receive as much as we give, 
to learn as well as to teach. 

Let this Nation play its part. To this 
end, I propose— 

To strengthen our capacity for inter- 
national educational cooperation. 

To stimulate exchange with students 
and teachers of other lands. 

To assist the progress of education in 
developing nations. 

To build new bridges of international 
understanding. 

I. TO STRENGTHEN OUR CAPACITY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 

Our education base in this country is 
strong. Our desire to work with other 
nations is great. But we must review 
and renew the purpose of our programs 
for international education. I propose 
to: 
1. Direct the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to establish within 
his Department a Center for Educational 
Cooperation. 

This Center will be a focal point for 
leadership in international education. 
While it will not supplant other govern- 
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mental agencies already conducting pro- 
grams in this field, it will: 

Act as a channel for communication 
between our missions abroad and the 
U.S. educational community; 

Direct programs assigned to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

Assist public and private agencies con- 
ducting international education pro- 
grams. 

2. Appoint a Council on International 
Education. : 

Our commitment to international edu- 
cation must draw on the wisdom, expe- 
rience, and energy of many people. This 
Council, to be composed of outstanding 
leaders of American education, business, 
labor, the professions, and philanthropy, 
will advise the Center for Educational 
Cooperation. 

3. Create a Corps of Education Offi- 
cers to serve in the U.S. Foreign Service. 

As education’s representatives abroad, 
they will give sharper direction to our 
programs. Recruited from the ranks of 
outstanding educators, they will report 
directly to the Ambassador when serving 
in foreign missions. 

4. Stimulate new programs in inter- 
national studies for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

No child should grow to manhood in 
America without realizing the promise 
and the peril of the world beyond our 
borders. Progress in teaching about 
world affairs must not lag behind prog- 
ress made in other areas of American 
education. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to earmark 
funds from title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
so that our regional education labora- 
tories can enrich the international cur- 
riculums of our elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

5. Support programs of international 
scope in smaller and developing colleges. 

Many of our Nation’s institutions have 
been unable to share fully in interna- 
tional projects. By a new program of 
incentive grants administered through 
HEW these institutions will be encour- 
aged to play a more active role, 

6. Strengthen centers of special com- 
petence in international research and 
training. 

Over the past two decades, our uni- 
versities have been a major resource in 
carrying on development programs 
around the world. We have made heavy 
demands upon them. But we have not 
supported them adequately. 

I recommend to the Congress a pro- 
gram of incentive grants administered by 
HEW for universities and groups of uni- 
versities— 

(a) To promote centers of excellence 
in dealing with particular problems and 
particular regions of the world. 

(b) To develop administrative staff 
and faculties adequate to maintain long- 
term commitments to overseas educa- 
tional enterprises. 

In addition, I propose that AID be 
given authority to provide support to 
American research and educational in- 
stitutions, for increasing their capacity to 
deal with programs of economic and so- 
cial development abroad. 
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II. TO STIMULATE EXCHANGE WITH THE STU- 
DENTS AND TEACHERS OF OTHER LANDS 
Only when people know about—and 

care about—each other will nations learn 

to live together in harmony. I therefore 
propose that we: 

1. Encourage the growth of school-to- 
school partnerships. 

Through such partnerships, already 
pioneered on a small scale, a U.S. school 
may assist the brick-and-mortar con- 
struction of a sister school in less devel- 
oped nations. The exchange can grow 
to include books and equipment, teacher 
and student visits. 

To children, it can bring deep under- 
standing and lasting friendships. 

I recommend a goal of 1,000 school-to- 
school partnerships. 

This program will be administered by 
the Peace Corps, in cooperation with AID, 
particularly its Partners of the Alliance 
program. The chief cost will be borne 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
participating schools. 

2. Establish an exchange Peace Corps. 

Our Nation has no better ambassadors 
than the young volunteers who serve in 
46 countries in the Peace Corps. I pro- 
pose that we welcome similar ambassa- 
dors to our shores. We need their special 
skills and understanding, just as they 
need ours. 

These volunteers to America will teach 
their own language and culture in our 
schools and colleges. They will serve in 
community programs alongside VISTA 
volunteers. As our Peace Corps volun- 
teers learn while they serve, those coming 
to the United States will be helped to gain 
training to prepare them for further 
service when they return home. 

I propose an initial goal of 5,000 vol- 
unteers. 

3. Establish an American Education 
Placement Service. 

We have in the United States a reser- 
voir of talent and good will not yet fully 
tapped: school and college teachers 
eager to serve abroad; professors and 
administrators who are retired or on 
sabbatical leave; Peace Corps volunteers 
who desire further foreign service. 

To encourage these men and women to 
assist in the developing nations and else- 
where, I recommend that we establish an 
American Education Placement Service 
in HEW. 

It will act as an international recruit- 
ment bureau for American teachers, and 
will provide supplemental assistance for 
those going to areas of special hardship. 

In time, I hope this Service will lead to 
the development of a world teacher ex- 
change—in which all nations may join 
to bring their classrooms into closer re- 
lationship with one another. 

III. TO ASSIST THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 

DEVELOPING NATIONS 

To provide direct support for those 
countries struggling to improve their 
education standards, I propose that we: 

1. Enlarge AID programs of education 
assistance. 

In my message on foreign assistance, 
I directed AID to make a major effort in 
programs of direct educational benefit. 
These will emphasize teacher training— 
vocational and scientific education— 
construction of educational facilities— 
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specialized training in the United States 
for foreign students—and help in pub- 
lishing badly needed textbooks. 

2. Develop new techniques for teach- 
ing basic education and fighting illiter- 
acy. 

Our own research and development in 
the learning process can be adapted to 
fit the needs of other countries. Modern 
technology and new communications 
techniques have the power to multiply 
the resources available to a school sys- 
tem. 

I am calling on HEW to support basic 
education research of value to the de- 
veloping nations. 

Iam requesting AID to conduct studies 
and assist pilot projects for applying 
technology to meet critical education 
shortages. 

3. Expand US. 
corps. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment now administers programs for 
American teachers and professors who 
participate in summer workshops in less 
developed countries. They serve effec- 
tively to support teacher training in 
these countries. They also enrich their 
own teaching experience. 

I propose this year that AID double 
the number of U.S. participants in the 
summer teaching corps. 

4. Assist the teaching of English 
abroad. 

Many of the newer nations have a 
vital need to maintain English as the 
language of international communica- 
tion and national development. We 
must help meet this demand even as we 
extend the teaching of foreign languages 
in our own schools. 

I have directed AID, supported by 
other agencies, to intensify its efforts 
for those countries which seek our help. 

5. Establish binational educational 
foundations. 

We have at our disposal excess foreign 
currencies in a number of developing 
nations. Where conditions are favor- 
able, I propose that significant amounts 
of these currencies be used to support 
binational educational foundations. 
Governed by leading citizens from the 
two nations, they would have opportuni- 
ties much like those afforded major 
foundations in the United States to in- 
vest in basic educational development. 

To the extent further currencies are 
created by our sales of agricultural com- 
modities abroad, I propose that a por- 
tion be earmarked for educational uses, 
particularly to assist technical training 
in food production. 

IV. TO BUILD NEW BRIDGES OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

The job of international education 
must extend beyond the classroom. 
Conferences of experts from many na- 
tions, the free flow of books and ideas, 
the exchange of works of science and 
imagination can enrich every citizen. I 
propose steps to: 

1, Stimulate conferences of leaders 
and experts. 

I have directed every department and 
agency to support a series of seminars 
for representatives from every discipline 
and every culture to seek answers to the 
common problems of mankind, 
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We are ready to serve as host to inter- 
national gatherings. I have therefore 
called on the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General to explore ways 
to remove unnecessary hindrances in 
granting visas to guests invited from 
abroad. 

2. Increase the flow of books and other 
educational material. 

I recommend prompt passage of leg- 
islation to implement the Florence 
Agreement and thus stimulate the 
movement of books and other educa- 
tional material between nations. This 
agreement was signed by representatives 
of the U.S. Government in 1959 and rat- 
ifed by the Senate in 1960. This nec- 
essary congressional action is long 
overdue to eliminate duties and remove 
barriers for the importation of educa- 
tional materials. 

I also recommend that Congress im- 
plement the Beirut Agreement to permit 
duty-free entry of visual and auditory 
materials of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural nature. 

Finally, we must encourage American 
private enterprise to participate actively 
in educational exchange. I urge the 
Congress to amend the U.S. Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 to 
permit improvements in the informa- 
tional media guarantee program. 

3. Improve the quality of U.S. schools 
and colleges abroad. 

We have a potentially rich resource in 
the American elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges overseas assisted by 
the Department of State and AID. 

They should be showcases for excel- 
lence in education. 

They should help make overseas serv- 
ice attractive to our own citizens. 

They should provide close contact with 
students and teachers of the host coun- 
try. 

I request additional support to assist 
those institutions which meet these 
standards. 

4. Create special programs for future 
leaders studying in the United States. 

There are some 90,000 foreign students 
now enrolled in U.S. institutions. Many 
of them will someday play leading roles 
in their own countries. We must iden- 
tify and assist these potential leaders. 

I recommend that HEW and AID pro- 
vide grants to enrich their educational 
experience through special courses and 
summer institutes. 

HEALTH 


The well-being of any nation rests 
fundamentally upon the health of its 
people. 

If they are cursed by disease, their 
hopes grow dim. 

If they are plagued by hunger, even 
2 blessings of liberty give little com- 
ort. 

We have committed ourselves for 
many years to relieving human suffer- 
ing. Today our effort must keep pace 
with a growing world and with growing 
problems. 

Therefore, I propose a program to— 

Create an International Career Serv- 
ice in Health; 

Help meet health manpower needs in 
developing nations; 

Combat malnutrition; 
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Control and eradicate disease; 

Cooperate in worldwide efforts to deal 
with population problems. 

I. CREATE AN INTERNATIONAL CAREER SERVICE IN 
HEALTH 

The first requirement of an interna- 
tional health program is trained man- 
power. 

I propose to: 

1. Increase the supply of trained 
Americans. 

I recommend a program of Public 
Health Service grants to our universities 
and professional schools. Our first-year 
goal will be to increase by at least 500 
the number of graduate students pre- 
paring to participate in international 
health activities. 

2. Establish a select corps of Interna- 
tional Health Associates. 

The Public Health Service will recruit 
young professionals in the health disci- 
plines to be available for assignments at 
home and overseas. Through service 
with AID, the Peace Corps, and interna- 
tional organizations, they will gain ex- 
perience as the first step in building 
careers in international health. 

I recommend recruitment of 100 out- 
standing young Americans to be the 
freshman class of International Health 
Associates. 

3. Establish a program of fellows in 
international health. 

I propose that 50 special fellowships be 
awarded to the best qualified young 
Americans with previous experience 
overseas and demonstrated capacity for 
leadership. With the help of advanced 
training, they will prepare for ever more 
rewarding service in this challenging 
career. 

4. Create an International Corps in 
the Public Health Service. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to build 
a career service corps competent to sus- 
tain the international health programs 
in which this country participates. 

II. TO HELP MEET THE HEALTH MANPOWER 
NEEDS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 


In many countries, the struggle for 
better health is crippled by severe short- 
ages not only of physicians but of all 
health workers—nurses, sanitarians, lab- 
oratory technicians, public health work- 
ers, health educators, hospital adminis- 
trators, and others. 

We must work for the day when each 
country will be able to train, in its own 
institutions, the health workers it needs. 
Meanwhile, we must assist in relieving 
critical manpower needs. Toward these 
ends I propose to: 

1. More than double the present AID 
program to strengthen medical and 
health training institutions in the de- 
veloping nations. 

This program supports construction of 
teaching and laboratory facilities, mod- 
ernization of teaching materials and 
methods, and assignments of American 
faculty abroad. 

2. Enable the Peace Corps to recruit 
and provide more volunteers for service 
in the health manpower programs of the 
developing nations. 

This will require an expanded recruit- 
ment effort, new programs of training 
and an increased emphasis on health. 
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IN. TO COMBAT MALNUTRITION 


Last year, in a special message to Con- 
gress, I emphasized the cost of malnutri- 
tion to the developing nations. This cost 
is counted in stunted human and national 
growth. 

Since then, we have done much to 
combat hunger. Today, our food-for- 
peace programs reach about 100 million 
people. 

With our help, a number of countries 
have begun to establish self-sustaining 
programs to conquer malnutrition. 
Through international organizations— 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNICEF, the World Health Organiza- 
tion—we have added further resources 
to this struggle. 

But food production has not kept pace 
with the increasing demands of expand- 
ing population. 

Where food is scarce, babies, young 
children, and mothers are the first af- 
fected. By 1967, nearly 270 million of 
the world’s children will suffer from mal- 
nutrition. The legions of the hungry will 
grow unless mankind acts to meet this 
peril. 

This Nation must play a larger role 
in combating malnutrition, especially 
among the young. I propose to: 

1. Establish a Head Start nutritional 
program to increase the number of in- 
fants, children, and mothers receiving 
adequate diets under the food-for-peace 
program. 

Our assistance currently reaches 
about 70 million children, 10 million of 
whom are under 5 years of age. Our 
goal must be to help the developing na- 
tions start or expand programs that will 
reach 150 million children within the 
next 5 years. 

To overcome the most serious nutri- 
tional diseases, I have directed AID to 
enlarge its program for enriching milk 
and other food-for-peace commodities 
with vitamins and minerals. 

2. Provide training in nutrition. 

The developing nations need trained 
manpower—professional, technical, and 
administrative to carry out effective nu- 
trition programs. 

I am requesting that Congress appro- 
priate funds for AID to support training 
in the United States for nutrition spe- 
cialists from the developing countries 
and to support training institutions that 
have been established in 27 nations. 

3. Expand research on malnutrition. 

We need to know much more about 
the effects of nutritional deficiency; the 
cheapest and best ways to apply tech- 
nological advances; and how to develop 
new, rich sources of protein, I am re- 
questing funds for AID to expand basic 
and applied research in these areas. 

IV. TO CONTROL AND ERADICATE DISEASE 


In the rich nations, a healthy child- 
hood is the birthright of most children. 

But in the poor nations, children die 
daily of diarrheal diseases and cholera. 
Smallpox, malaria and yellow fever—all 
preventable diseases—drain the health 
of the people and the economy of the 
nation. Animal diseases destroy desper- 
ately needed food. 

To launch a simultaneous and con- 
certed attack upon these major infec- 
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tious diseases, I propose that we initiate 
or enlarge programs to: 

1. Eradicate malaria—within 10 
years—from the Western Hemisphere, 
Ethiopia, Nepal, Jordan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, Pakistan, and Iran. 

The United States assists 15 malaria 
eradication programs now in progress. 
I am requesting additional funds to ex- 
pand these programs, and thus bring 
freedom from this disease to more than 
800 million people in the coming decade. 

We will strengthen the Pan American 
Health Organization as coordinator of 
the hemispheric attack on malaria. We 
will support the efforts of the World 
Health Organization. 

2. Eradicate smallpox throughout the 
world by 1975. 

Toward this goal, we will continue our 
support for the World Health Organiza- 
tion and provide special AID support for 
19 west African countries which have 
requested our assistance, 

3. Reduce the hazard of measles. 

Measles, a relatively mild disease in 
our country, is virulent in others. It kills 
many children. It leaves other blind, 
deaf, or mentally retarded. AID and the 
Public Health Service have conducted a 
successful pilot project in measles im- 
munization in Upper Volta. Since then, 
nearly all the neighboring west African 
countries have requested similar assist- 
ance. AID will expand its vaccination 
program to help those countries control 
measles within the next 5 years. 

4. Develop the means to control chol- 
era and diarrheal diseases in developing 
nations. 

Because cholera cannot yet be pre- 
vented, we must develop more effective 
means of control. Through our own re- 
search, through cooperative programs 
with Japan, and through continued as- 
sistance to the SEATO Cholera Research 
Center in East Pakistan, we will move 
actively to curb the outbreak of this 
dread disease. 

Diarrheal disease, a major cause of 
infant death in the poor nations, is 
transmitted largely through contami- 
nated water. Working directly with 
these nations and with international or- 
ganizations, AID will expand worldwide 
programs to insure safe water supplies. 

5. Control animal diseases. 

Control or eradication of animal dis- 
eases could increase the meat supply by 
more than 25 percent in a number of de- 
veloping nations. As many as three- 
fourths of the rural population suffer 
from debilitating diseases that originate 
in animals. 

I am requesting funds to support the 
Pan American Health Organization in 
developing and testing vaccines against 
rabies and foot-and-mouth disease. In 
addition, we will support PAHO as it 
initiates and expands control measures 
against foot-and-mouth disease in sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 

6. Expanded United States-Japan sci- 
ence cooperation. 

In 1965 we joined Japan in a coopera- 
tive science program to combat some of 
the major diseases of Asia—leprosy, 
parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, cholera, 
and malnutrition. Iam requesting funds 
to expand this important venture ad- 
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ministered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

V. TO COOPERATE IN WORLDWIDE EFFORTS TO 

DEAL WITH POPULATION PROBLEMS 

By 1970, there will be 300 million more 
people on this earth. A reliable estimate 
shows, that at present rates of growth, 
the world population could double by the 
end of the century. The growing gap— 
between food to eat and mouths to 
feed—poses one of mankind’s greatest 
challenges. It threatens the dignity of 
the individual and the sanctity of the 
family. 

We must meet these problems in ways 
that will strengthen free societies—and 
protect the individual right to freedom 
of choice. 

To mobilize our resources more effec- 
tively, I propose programs to: 

1. Expand research in human repro- 
duction and population dynamics. 

We are supporting research efforts 
through the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, AID, and the World 
Health Organization. I am requesting 
funds to increase the pace and scope of 
this effort. The effort to be successful 
will require a full response by our sci- 
entific community. 

2. Enlarge the training of American 
and foreign specialists in the population 
field. 

We are supporting training programs 
and the development of training pro- 
grams through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and AID. 
We will expand these programs at home 
and abroad. 

3. Assist family planning programs 
in nations which request such help. 

Here at home, we are gaining valuable 
experience through new programs of 
maternal and infant care as well as ex- 
pansion of private and public medical 
care programs. 

Early last year we made clear our 
readiness to share our knowledge, skill 
and financial resources with the develop- 
ing nations requesting assistance. We 
will expand this effort in response to 
the increasing number of requests from 
other countries. 

THE CHOICE WE MUST MAKE 


We call on rich nations and poor na- 
tions to join with us—to help each other 
and to help themselves. This must be 
the first work of the world for genera- 
tions to come. 

For our part, the programs in interna- 
tional education and health I am rec- 
ommending this year will total $524 mil- 
lion: $354 million in the foreign assist- 
ance program; $103 million in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment program; $11 million in the Peace 
Corps program; $56 million in the State 
Department cultural and education 
program. 

As I indicated in my message on for- 
eign assistance yesterday, these pro- 
grams will be conducted in a manner 
consistent with our balance-of-pay- 
ments policy. 

Last fall, speaking to a gathering of 
the world’s scholars at the Smithsonian 
Institution, I said: 

We can generate growing light in our 
universe—or we can allow the darkness to 
gather. 
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In the few months since then, 44 mil- 
lion more children have come into the 
world. With them come more hunger— 
and more hope. 

Since that time the gross national 
product of our Nation has passed the 
$700 billion mark. 

The choice between light and dark- 
ness, between health and sickness, be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, is not 
one that we can ignore. 

The light we generate can be the 
brightest hope of history, It can illumi- 
nate the way toward a better life for all. 
But the darkness—if we let it gather— 
can become the final, terrible midnight 
of mankind. 

The International Education and 
Health Acts of 1966 present an oppor- 
tunity to begin a great shared adventure 
with other nations. 

I urge the Congress to act swiftly for 
passage of both measures. 

Our national interest warrants it. 

The work of peace demands it. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 2, 1966. 


HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION ARE 
WORLD’S GREATEST HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the. request of the gentleman from 


Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 


President of the United States has ren- 
dered a great service to the world in ad- 
vocating the enactment of the Inter- 
national Education and Health Act. 

The President’s moving declaration 
that “hunger and malnutrition are still 
the greatest health problems in the 
world,” is really a call to action. The 
knowledge that hundreds of millions of 
children must go hungry day after day, 
unless we send food, should reinforce 
that call. 

Among the younger children, hunger is 
more than just a problem; it is a threat. 
It stunts their growth: It blocks normal 
physical and mental development. And 
it weakens the body’s resistance to in- 
fectious disease. I am horrified to learn 
that there are places where half the chil- 
dren will die before they are 5 years old 
from this evil combination of malnutri- 
tion and infectious disease. 

These children must be helped. 

If they are not, the world will be de- 
prived of a whole generation of scien- 
tists, leaders, and teachers. And the hu- 
man suffering will be beyond description. 

In his message today on international 
health and education, President John- 
son has outlined for us a bold new pro- 
gram to meet this challenge head on. 

In considering these proposals, let us 
remember that we are deliberating more 
than an item of legislation. We are de- 
liberating the fate of millions of helpless 
children throughout the world. 

Starvation and disease and death will 
not wait for another session of Congress. 

Considering the scope of this problem, 
the amounts that are recommended by 
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the President are certainly reasonable. 
He has recommended $103 million for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare programs, $11 million for 
the Peace Corps program, and $56 mil- 
lion for the State Department’s cultural 
and education program, all of which are 
reasonable amounts, and I certainly hope 
that the Congress will enact the pro- 
grams. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my whole- 
hearted endorsement of the proposals 
embodied in the President’s message on 
international education and health 
which was delivered to the Congress 
today. 

In our efforts to combat communism 
throughout the world, these proposals, 
modest as they are in funding compared 
with the billions we are spending on 
military aid, will accomplish much more 
than any other type of program. I have 
said before, and will probably repeat it 
many times in the future, that America’s 
influence in the world will rise in direct 
ratio to our ability and willingness to 
help solve the real problems that face 
the underdeveloped nations of the 
world—the problems of disease, starva- 
tion, illiteracy, undereducation, and 
overpopulation that plague two-thirds of 
mankind. i 

We are the only country with the re- 
sources to mount a massive attack on 
these problems. We would be the first 
country in human history, if we move ag- 
gressively in this direction, to recognize 
that an unselfish and dedicated concern 
for the welfare of all mankind is the only 
realistic national policy in a world as 
interrelated as is the world of today. 

I do not regard this, in any sense, as 
a vast “give-away” program, as some of 
my colleagues will no doubt designate it, 
or as a vain depletion of scarce American 
resources in an effort to solve unsolve- 
able problems. Experience has taught 
us that this country can live in unexam- 
pled luxury, compared with the remain- 
der of the world, even though we devote 
a large and growing percentage of our 
vast productivity to many truly nonpro- 
ductive uses—uses such as creating a tre- 
mendous military machine of increas- 
ingly rapid obsolescence, much of which 
we export to our “friends” for their 
mutual destruction. We will gain much 
more from the sharing of our re- 
sources in meeting the problems of edu- 
cation and health than in any other con- 
ceivable use of these resources. In help- 
ing to educate our brother human beings 
on this planet we help to educate our- 
selves. In the process we become the 
leaders in a new culture of mankind, a 
culture that for the first time in history 
begins to transcend the narrow limits of 
nationalism. In reducing the unbear- 
able tensions arising from disease, star- 
vation and overpopulation in the “have- 
not” nations, we help to insure ourselves 
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against the presently overwhelming 
probability that those tensions will ex- 
plode into international war and the de- 
struction of our own security. 

In today’s world the only security 
comes from helping others to become se- 
cure. We have used this philosophy to 
justify untold billions of expenditures for 
military preparation and military action. 
Let us now use it in the genuine interests 
of mankind. 

The President’s role in history will be 
far more assured for the making of these 
proposals, and that of the Congress for 
enacting them, than by our continued 
reliance upon a massive “balance of ter- 
ror” philosophy in an increasingly un- 
balanced world. f 

I enthusiastically proclaim my com- 
plete and unequivocal support for the 
President’s efforts, and my praise for his 
vision. 


A PLAN TO ENCOURAGE WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL PROJECTS 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
worked for many years to arouse the 
Federal, State, and local communities of 
this country to meet the challenge to 
one of our most valuable natural re- 
sources posed by the ever-increasing pol- 
lution of our lakes, streams, and rivers. 
Cooperation is essential to restore our 
water resources to a quality fit for the 
many demands made upon them. The 
awareness of the Federal community has 
been manifested in our Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and succeeding 
amendments. Local communities across 
the Nation have responded with plans 
for pollution abatement and control in 
partnership with the Federal programs. 

But many of those plans are today 
still plans because the necessary part- 
nership is not complete. The States 
have not responded to the needs of their 
communities nor have they responded to 
the incentives we have placed before 
them to date. 

Something more must be done, and I 
believe it can be done if the three-party 
partnership of the Federal, State, and 
local communities is united. After much 
study, I have prepared legislation which 
will increase the grants available to the 
local communities. 

It does not merely increase the Fed- 
eral share. My legislation, presented in 
two bills, will increase the grants to the 
local communities on a State-Federal 
sharing plan and give a tax deduction to 
private individuals for the expenses in- 
curred in construction of antipollution 
facilities. 

I have requested a special order at the 
close of business today. I hope you will 
be present for a more detailed discussion 
of this legislation. I invite each of you, 
after having the opportunity to study 
my bills, to join with me in introducing 
this legislation. I believe it can assure 
another step forward to cleaning up the 
Nation’s water resources. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 4] 

Albert Grider Morse 
Anderson, , Ga. Multer 

Tenn Hagen, Calif. Murr: 
Baldwin Harris Philbin 
Baring Herlong Powell 
Boland Jarman Purcell 
Clancy Jennings Rhodes, Ariz. 
Clausen, Johnson, Pa. Roberts 

Don H Jones, Ala. Roncalio 
Clawson, Del Karth St Germain 
Cohelan King, Calif. Scott 
Conyers Kluczynski Shipley 
Corbett Leggett 
Cunningham Long, La. Taylor 
Daddario McClory Thomas 
Dague McMillan Todd 
Dent McVicker Toll 
Dowdy Macdonald Walker, N. Mex. 
Farnsley Mackie Watkins 
Fisher Mailliard White, Idaho 
Flynt Miller Willson, 
Fuqua Morris Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT M. 
SHELTON 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 1241). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT M. SHELTON 


[Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
secs. 192 and 194] 


(Mr. Wus, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the fol- 
lowing report citing Robert M. Shelton) 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 

ties, as created and authorized by the House 

of Representatives, through the enactment 
of Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q)(2), and under 

House Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, 

duly authorized and issued a subpena to Rob- 

ert M. Shelton. The subpena directed Robert 

M. Shelton to be and appear before the said 

Committee on Un-American Activities, of 

which the Honorable Epwin E. WILLIS is 

chairman, or a duly appointed subcommit- 

tee thereof, on October 19, 1965, at 10 a.m., 

at the Committee Room, 226 Cannon House 

Office Building, Washington, D.C., then and 

there to testify touching matters of inquiry 

committed to said committee, and not to 
depart without leave of said committee, and 
commanding him to bring with him and pro- 
duce before said committee, or a duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, certain pa- 
pers as designated by said subpena. The said 
subpena served upon Robert M. Shelton is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
“To Robert M. Shelton, Greeting: 
“PURSUANT to lawful authority, You ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on October 19, 1965, at ten o'clock, 


February 2, 1966 


a.m., at their Committee Room, 226 Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., then 
and there to testify touching matters of in- 
quiry committed to said committee, and not 
to depart without leave of said committee. 

“You ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the at- 
tached document which is made a part of 
this subpoena. 

“HEREOF Fan. Not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in such 
cases made and provided. 

“To Louis J. Russell, U.S. Marshal, to 
serve and return. 

“GIVEN under my hand this 7th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

„E. E. WILLIS, 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives.” 

“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: CApi- 
tol 4-3121— Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPENA TO ROBERT M. 
SHELTON, DATED OCTOBER 7, 1965 


“(1) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and affiliated organizations, namely, 
the Alabama Rescue Service, United Klans- 
men of America, Whiteman’s Defense Fund, 
Christian News Service, in your possesion, 
custody or control, or maintained by or avail- 
able to you as Imperial Wizard of the Invis- 
ible Empire, United Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known 
as the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

(2) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by 
or available to you, in your capacity as Im- 
perial Wizard of the United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
the ‘Constitution and Laws’ of said organi- 
zation authorize and require to be main- 
tained by you and any other officer of said 
organization, the same being in your pos- 
session, custody or control. 

(3) Copies of unexecuted forms relating 
to applications for membership, application 
and issuance of charters; copies of Constitu- 
tions and By-Laws; manuals; and unexe- 
cuted forms and documents used by Kli- 
grapps (Imperial, Realm and Klan or Klav- 
ern), and Kilabees (Imperial, Realm and 
Klan or Klavern), Grand Dragons (Realm), 
Kleagles (Imperial, Realm, Province, and 
Klan or Klavern); all of which are in your 
possession, custody or control, or available to 
you as Imperial Wizard of the Invisible Em- 
pire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan of America, Inc., also known as the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, the Alabama Rescue Service and 
United Klansmen of America, and which are 
used in connection with the business and af- 
fairs of said organizations. 

“(4) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service Form 1120, ‘U.S. 
Corporation Income Tax Return’, for the 
fiscal years 1961 through June 30, 1965, filed 
by you as President and/or Imperial Wizard, 
United Klans of America, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Inc., with the US. Treasury 
Department, Internal Revenue Service. 

“(5) Copies of US. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service Form 1040, ‘U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return’, for the 
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calendar years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon by Roy L. Call, United 
States marshal, by J. H. Stephens, his deputy, 
who was duly authorized to serve it. The 
return of service of said subpena is set forth 
in words and figures as follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
personal service on the within-named Robert 
M. Shelton at 401 Alston Bldg. Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., at 1:25 o'clock, p.m., on the 11th day of 
October, 1965. 

“Dated October 11, 1965. 

“Roy L. CALL, U.S. Marshal. 
“J. H. Stephens, 
“J. H. STEPHENS, Deputy.” 

The said Robert M. Shelton, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities on October 19, 1965, and October 
20, 1965, which had convened in the Caucus 
Room, Cannon House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., upon notice to him; and the 
said subcommittee then and there demanded 
the production of the papers which he was 
commanded to produce and as designated 
by the said subpena, which papers were per- 
tinent to the matters under inquiry before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and its aforesaid subcommittee. The said 
Robert M. Shelton refused to produce said 
papers. 

The refusals by Robert M. Shelton to pro- 
duce the papers required by paragraphs num- 
bered (1) to (4), inclusive, in the attach- 
ment to said subpena deprived the committee 
of pertinent testimony and evidence regard- 
ing matters which the said committee was 
instructed by law and House resolution to 
investigate, and places the said witness in 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of Robert M. Shelton to produce before said 
subcommittee the papers demanded of him 
as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) to 
(4), inclusive, in the attachment to the said 
subpena, to the end that the said Robert M. 
Shelton may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said Robert M. Shelton, in- 
cluding the statement by the chairman of 
the subject and matter under inquiry, is set 
forth in Appendix I hereto attached and 
made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 

Tuesday, October 19, 1965 
UNITED STATES House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 

CAN ACTIVITIES, p 

Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10 a.m., in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Ep- 
WIN E. WILLIs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. WILLIS, of Louisiana, chairman, JOE 
R. Poor, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of 
Georgia; JoHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BucHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 
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Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general counsel; 
Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. Appell, 
chief investigator; and Philip R. Manuel, in- 
vestigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. : 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair is 
required to make an opening statement, and 
I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Pool of Texas, 
Mr. WELTNER, of Georgia, the ranking mi- 
nority or Republican member, Mr. ASHBROOK 
of Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us a member of the full committee, Mr. SEN- 
NER. I would hope as we go along that other 
members of the full committee might be able 
to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened to 
hold hearings pursuant to a resolution unan- 
imously adopted by the full committee on 
March 30, 1965. That resolution reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 


the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 


tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan orga- 
nizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report 
clearly indicates that the nature and scope 
of the Klan organizations’ activities are such 
that the Committee should authorize an 
investigation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an 
investigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary reme- 
dial legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is 
directed to request a supplemental appropri- 
ation of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.” 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee's decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information, 
concerning Klan activities then in its pos- 
session. Late last year, the committee dis- 
cussed the growing activities of the Ku Klux 
Klans and a suggestion was made by Mr. 
Poot that an investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make 
a preliminary inquiry. The staff was, there- 
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fore, directed to do so in this instance. 
Other Members of Congress subsequently 
expressed themselves on the subject, partic- 
ularly Mr. WELTNER who called the matter 
to the attention of our colleagues on the 
floor of the House. 

At its organizational meeting on February 
2 of this year, the committee unanimously 
authorized the continuance of this prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff reported 
to the committee from time to time and, on 
March 30, the committee voted unanimously 
that a formal investigation be undertaken 
for the purpose of holding hearings which 
would assist the Congress in drafting such 
remedial legislation as it deemed appropriate 
and necessary to deal with the problems 
created by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, 
adopted House Resolution 310, authorizing 
the expenditure of $50,000 for the commit- 
tee's investigation of Ku Klux Klan organi- 
zations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be 
effective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them or 
organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed objec- 
tives. The Congress must know whether the 
operations and actions directed and carried 
out by Klan leaders and certain members are 
in accord with the wishes of the membership 
as a whole, or whether certain activities are 
engaged in without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the membership. It must know 
whether Klan recruits are informed of the 
true nature and purposes of the Klans—or 
whether they are hoodwinked into joining 
them. It must also know, of course, some- 
thing of the size, strength, and scope of the 
Klan movement. These are the matters 
which are the subject of this inquiry. 

At the time the committee decision to con- 
duct this inquiry was announced, certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. It is the commit- 
tee's hope that they really meant them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my intention 
that these hearings will be fair in every re- 
spect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose by 
cooperating fully with the committee by tell- 
ing all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to hide— 
nothing to hide from the Congress, nothing 
to hide from the American people, and noth- 
ing to hide from the rank-and-file Klan 
membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully con- 
stituted committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, the 
lawmaking branch of our Government, and 
that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 

The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle 
of our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct investi- 
gations is inherent in the legislative process.” 
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It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelli- 
gent legislative action. It is their unremit- 
ting obligation to respond to subpoenas, to 
respect the dignity of the Congress and its 
committees and to testify fully with respect 
to matters within the province of proper in- 
vestigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 U.S. 178.) 
[Emphasis added.] 

That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for 
example, by a relatively recent report of a 
special committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which in 1953—without evoking any 
protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge by a court or by a duly consti- 
tuted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to 
answer pertinent questions—the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his 
being prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they 
are patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Chris- 
tian, moral, and law abiding. I hope, there- 
fore, that we will not, in these hearings, 
experience what we have so often seen in 
practically all of our investigations in other 
areas of the committee’s jurisdiction—wit- 
ness after witness finding it necessary, or 
feeling the need, to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment, again and again, when asked, not 
about his beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper 
invocation of the fifth amendment in this 
inquiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such re- 
course by persons who proclaim from the 
rooftops that they are saviors of America 
and patriots second to none. The public 
cannot be expected to approve such action 
in these hearings any more than it has in 
other inquiries in which witnesses have 
taken refuge in constitutional provisions 
even while conspiring to destroy the Consti- 
tution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert H. 
Jackson stated in his concurring opinion in 
the case of Dennis v. United States: “The 
Constitution does not make conspiracy a 
civil right.” 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communications Associa- 
tion v. Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
‘ganging up’ or concerted action in violation 
of its laws. No term passes that this Court 
does not sustain convictions based on that 
doctrine for violations of the antitrust laws 
or other statutes.” (A.C.A. v. Douds, 339 
U.S. 382.) 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the 
Constitution than is conspiracy to destroy 
our Government. Conspiracy, in and of it- 
self, is so inimical to ordered society that 
there is a broad Federal statute which makes 
it a crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S. C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
@ person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
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committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the general 
welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its legis- 
lative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved 
in it. The very act of harming, or of at- 
tempting to harm, influence, or intimidate, 
a subpenaed witness to keep him from talk- 
ing or of injuring or threatening a witness 
because he has cooperated with the Congress 
by giving testimony is punishable by 5 years 
in prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here 
and now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness 
under subpena to testify in this inquiry. 
If anyone does, then just as certainly as I 
am sitting here today, I will do all in my 
power to see that the guilty party, or parties, 
are punished according to the law, and I 
know that all other members of the com- 
mittee fee] the same way about it because we 
have discussed it many times. Being in- 
formed, as they are, of the facts developed 
to date in this investigation, the subcom- 
mittee members have quite naturally formed 
certain tentative opinions of some Klan 
groups and their leaders. However, we are 
not going to prejudge the issue. These facts 
have raised questions in our minds, but in 
any human undertaking there can be error, 
and it is also possible that there might be 
some explanation for certain of the facts 
we have uncovered. That is one reason why 
this public hearing is being held—to test the 
accuracy of our investigative effort and to 
give the persons concerned an opportunity to 
answer the questions that have been raised 
in our minds—to deny, to qualify, to con- 
firm, to explain. 

This is as it should be, Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is what 
we have done in the past; it is what we will 
do in the future. This is in conformity with 
the rules of the House and with court deci- 
sions. We are engaged in the business of the 
people of the United States, and they have 
a right to be able to see and judge for them- 
selves how that business is being conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty 
of developing facts about the Klans and 
making them a part of a public record, not to 
convict anyone of anything, but for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Congress in the perform- 
ance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is your 
duty. If you truly have the national interest 
at heart, this is what you will do. By way 
of both encouragement and warning, I want 
to say that this is a country of law, that it is 
strong and secure; and that no individuals, 
groups, or conspiracies within its borders, 
can, or will, prevail against its laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 

That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr, 
McNamara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the Rules of this Committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Honor- 
able Joe R. Pool, Honorable Charles L. Welt- 
ner, Honorable John M. Ashbrook, and 
Honorable John H. Buchanan, Jr., as asso- 
ciate members, and myself, as Chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., com- 
mencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 1965, 
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and/or at such other times thereafter and 

Places as said subcommittee shall determine, 

as contemplated by the resolution adopted by 

the Committee on the 30th day of March 

1965, authorizing hearings concerning the 

activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 

ganizations in the United States. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 

“EDWIN E. WILLIS 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.” 

(Afternoon session—Tuesday, October 19, 

1965) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:30 
p-m., Hon. EDWIN E. WI LIS, chairman, pre- 
siding.) 

(Members present: Representatives WILLIS, 
Pool, WELTNER, and BUCHANAN, of the sub- 
committee, and also Representative SENNER.) 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

* * * * * 

The CHarrman. Mr. Appell, will you please 
call your first witness? 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
call Mr. Robert M. Shelton. 

The CHARMAN. The news media will please 
desist. 

Please raise your right hand, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. SHELTON. I will affirm. I won’t swear, 
but I will affirm. 

The CHARMAN. What is that? 

Mr. SHELTON. I said not swear, but to 
affirm. 

The CHARMAN. You do not swear, but you 
do affirm. I have to propose a different oath. 

Do you affirm, having declined to swear, 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth in these hearings? 

Mr. SHELTON. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT MARVIN SHELTON, AC- 
COMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHALMERS, 
IR. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, will you state 
your full name for the record, please? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I am Lester 

The CHAIRMAN. We will develop that. That 
is introductory. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, will you state 
your full name for the record, please? 

Mr. SHELTON. Robert Marvin Shelton. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you represented by coun- 
sel? 

Mr. SHELTON. I am, sir. : 

Mr. AppELL. Will counsel please identify 
himself for the record? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Lester V. Chalmers, Jr., 
from North Carolina, a member of the North 
Carolina Bar. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, when and where 
were you born? 

Mr. SHELTON. Tuscaloosa, 
June of 1929. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton 

The CHAIRMAN. At this point, I wish to 
do what I did this morning. It is custom- 
ary. You heard me say this morning that 
under the rules of the House the function 
of the news media, specifically the TV and 
radio, and photograph-taking, was limited, 
under the rules of the House, and that un- 
der the rules of the House the audience, of 
course, was required to keep good order and 
decorum. 

(At this point Representative ASHBROOK 
entered the hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to read the rules of 
the committee which, of course, carries out 
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the rules of the House, with respect to the 
function of counsel before this committee: 

“[A] At every hearing, public or executive, 
every witness shall be accorded the privilege 
of having counsel of his own choosing. 

B] The participation of counsel during 
the course of any hearing and while the wit- 
ness is testifying shall be limited to advising 
said witness as to his legal rights. Counsel 
shall not be permitted to engage in oral argu- 
ment with the Committee, but shall confine 
his activity to the area of legal advice to his 
client.” 

Sir, I read that to you not with any 
thought that I expect or suppose or have a 
notion that you will do otherwise, but we 
must proceed according to the rules of the 
House, and I am carrying them out. 

Thank you very much. 

By the way, we now have another member 
of our full committee here, Mr. DI. — Con- 
gressman DEL CLAWSON. 

We are glad to have you, DEL. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, are you appear- 
ing before the committee this afternoon in 
accordance with a subpena served upon you 
by 7 United States marshal on October 11. 
19) 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of that date. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I hand you a doc- 
ument, a copy of a document, which the 
committee obtained from the secretary of 
state’s office of the State of Georgia. It is 
entitled “Certified Statement for Annual 
Registration of a Corporation.” It is dated 
September 15, 1964. The name of the corpo- 
ration is set forth on the registration state- 
ment and is the “Invisible Empire United 
Klans Knights Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc.,“ signed “Robert M. Shelton,“ president, 
dated September 10, 1964. 

I ask you to look at this document, sir, 
and to answer whether or not this is a copy 
of a document filed by you? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, is this question directed 
to me as an individual or is it directed to me 
as an officer of a corporation? 

Mr. APPELL. It is directed to you, as the 
document implies, as president of that cor- 
poration. 

Mr. SHELTON. Could I talk to my counsel, 
please? 

Mr. APPELL. Surely. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 7, 1965 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton 

Mr. SHELTON, —for that information is not 
relevant and germane to the subject under 
investigation, and the same will not aid the 
Congress in the consideration of any valid, 
remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized to be in- 
vestigated by Rule XI of the Rules Commit- 
tee, adopted by the 89th Congress, or House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 1.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 
The CHARMAN. This document, as I un- 
derstand, was not ordered to be produced 
here under subpena. Is that right, Mr. 
Appell? 

Mr. APPELL. I have only asked him whether 
this was a document, a copy of a document, 
which he filed with the secretary of state of 
Georgia. I have not asked for the production 
of any documents called for by his subpena, 
sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Thus far. 

Mr. APPELL. Thus far; yes, sir. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. I would like to call your at- 
tention to the scope of the investigation, as 
declining to deliver to the committee any 
records, documentations or otherwise, ma- 
terial requested by this committee under 
subpena dated October 7, 1965, for that in- 
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formation is not relevant or germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid legislation, nor is such in- 
quiry within the scope of that authorized to 
be investigated by Rule XI of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress or by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
witness be directed to answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

This document, the production and identi- 
fication of this document, is completely ger- 
mane and proper to the subject under in- 
quiry and is part of the necessary material 
required to perform our duties in this in- 
vestigation. 

I, therefore, order and direct you to answer 
the question. 

Let me tell you why I do that, why I use 
those words, so you can understand. You 
have counsel and you may take his advice. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States indicate and hold that when 
this committee concludes or determines that 
an answer to a question is proper that, to be 
perfectly frank about it, if the subject may 
result in a citation for contempt, that the 
witness must be directed to answer the 
question. 

In other words, it is, in effect, a warning. 

Mr. Witness, you are on thin ice, Your 
refusal to answer that question may lead to 
contempt citation. I will not have to repeat 
that over and over again, that there may be 
further implications. 

Therefore, I order and direct you to answer 
that question. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under the amendments 5, 
1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you now specifically 
invoking the privileges of the fifth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I am invoking the privi- 
leges of the 5th amendment, the ist amend- 
ment, the 4th amendment, and the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why? 

Mr. SHELTON. I decline to answer that 
question for the reason that I honestly feel 
that it might tend to incriminate me in vio- 
lation of my rights, as is so stipulated and 

nteed to me in amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you honestly believe 
that to answer this simple question as to 
whether, in effect, you certified to the secre- 
tary of state or some other official in Georgia 
that you were president of a corporation 
would subject you to criminal prosecution, 
would tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. SHELTON. Again I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reasons pre- 
viously stated, because it is my honest and 
sincere feeling that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under the amendments 5, 
1, 4, and 14th of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. In view of the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, and your repeating 
it after I asked you if you honestly felt that 
it might tend to incriminate you, you, of 
course, are on solid ground. That is to say 
with respect to the invocation. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I hand ou 

The CHatrmMan. That does not mean that 
you are not going to be questioned on all 
the things you were going to be questioned 
on, even with that answer. 

Go on. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I hand you a copy 
of a document obtained from the office of the 
secretary of state, which is a charter appli- 
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cation executed the 2lst day of February 
1961, with the incorporators listed in the 
document as Robert Day, George Sligh, Wil- 
liam A. Daniel, Sr., and M. Wesley Morgan, 
Sr. 

I ask you if this is the original incorpora- 
tion paper of the organization with which 
you are now affiliated? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, again, is this question 
directed to me as an individual, or is it di- 
rected to me as an officer of a corporation? 

Mr. APPELL. It is directed to you as the 
president of the corporation. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. May I further confer with 
my counsel, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that any answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 2.“) 

The CHARMAN. Now ask him the question 
as an individual. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, with respect to 
the first document, you asked whether I 
asked you as an individual or in your cor- 
porate capacity, and also with respect to the 
second document, and I specifically directed 
it to your position as a corporate officer. 

Now let me ask you again with respect to 
you as an individual and the document filed 
with the secretary of state, the annual reg- 
istration certificate. 

Did you as an individual file it? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I y decline 
to answer that question for the reasons that 
I honestly feel that any answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Now with respect to the second 
document I handed you, I ask you whether 
or not that is the charter of an organization 
which you, as an individual, now head? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline 
to answer that question for the reasons that 
I honestly feel that any answer that I might 
give would tend to incriminate me in vio- 
lation of my rights as guaranteed to me under 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL., Mr. Shelton, I now hand you 
a document which is headed “Constitution 
And Laws Of The United Klans Of America, 
Inc., Knights Of The Ku Klux Klan.” 

I ask whether or not this is the constitu- 
tion of an organization which you now head? 

Mr. SHELTON. Could I refer to my counsel, 
please? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

(At this point Representative ICHORD en- 
tered the hearing room.) 

The CHamman. What is the pending 
question? 

Mr. APPELL. Whether or not that is the 
constitution and laws of the order, sir. 

The CHARMAN. That is a very simple ques- 
tion, Mr. Shelton. You have been fiddling 
with that book for a long time. I order and 
direct you to answer that question. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that any answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 3.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. May I have the document? 

The C HARMAN. Proceed. Ask the next 
question. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, this document 
states on its face “As amended, ratified and 
approved by the Imperial Kloncilium at 
Birmingham, Alabama, September, 1964.” 

The inside face of the back cover is im- 
printed, “By Proclamation of The Imperial 
Wizard, Robert M. Shelton,” signed with a 
reproduced signature of Robert M. Shelton, 
“Imperial Wizard.” 

I would like to ask you, sir, whether or 
not that is your signature? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, is this question directed 
to me as an individual or is it directed to 
me as an officer of a corporation? 

Mr. APPELL. In both capacities. 

The CHARMAN. Both. 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 56, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you feel that a proc- 
lamation signed by yourself as the Imperial 
Wizard incriminates you? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by the amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are invoking your 
constitutional privileges, but I feel, and I 
suppose the committee does, too, that this 
is incredible. 

Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, did this document 
supersede a constitution and laws or manual 
put into effect when the organization was 
formed in July of 1961? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, is this question directed 
to me as an individual or is it directed to 
me as an officer of the corporation? 

The CHamrMAN. Let me ask you—maybe 
you have some kind of distinction that I 
don’t catch—Why do you ask that question? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason my an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me in viola- 
tion of my rights as teed to me under 
the amendments No. 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. The committee cannot 
tolerate applause or demonstrations, pro or 
con, in these hearings. 

Let me say this is serlous with me. I was 
trying to be fair with you. I have been a 
lawyer for 39 years. Maybe I miss the point. 

Are you drawing a distinction? You are 
asking us to explain in what capacity we are 
questioning you. I thought I had missed 
the point. 

Mr. APPELL. The subpena served upon you 
by a United States marshal on October 11, 
1965, called upon you to produce, and I will 
quote from the subpena attachment: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klans of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely the Alabama Rescue Service, United 
Klansmen of America, Whiteman’s Defense 
Fund, Christian News Service, in your pos- 
session, custody control, or maintained by or 
available to you as Imperial Wizard of the 
Invisible Empire, United Klans, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also 
known as the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

That is part 1, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like to ask for a production of those docu- 
ments at this time, sir. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 
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Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 7, 1965, for that in- 
formation is not relevant nor germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the consider- 
ation of any valid legislation or in any such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by rule XI of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House Res- 
olution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

The CHARMAN. I order and direct you to 
answer that question. Let me say, before 
the order, that the position of this commit- 
tee is that these documents called for are 
very relevant, very pertinent, very appro- 
priate and essential in connection with this 
investigation and, therefore, I overrule your 
refusal to respond to the subpena. 

So I order and direct you to answer that 
question. 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectively decline to 
turn over to this committee any records 
under subpena for the reason that I honestly 
feel that any material that I might turn over 
would tend to incriminate me in violation of 
my rights as guaranteed to me under the 
amendments No. 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, do you refuse 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a second. 

As I understand, Mr. Appell, these docu- 
ments that are being ordered to be produced 
by that subpena, are being ordered to be pro- 
duced by him as president of the corporation 
and as Imperial Wizard of that organization; 
is that correct? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Appell, your answer to 
my question is in the affirmative, is that 
correct? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, All right. 

Now, Mr. Shelton, this subpena is an order 
for you to produce documents in your pos- 
session in the capacity of president, as well 
as Imperial Wizard, of your organization. 
This has nothing to do with your refusal to 
answer a question. This is an order to pro- 
duce documents pursuant to a subpena duces 
tecum. Of course the fifth amendment in- 
vocation is improper under these circum- 
stances. 

Furthermore, and for other reasons, why 
the invocation is improper is when docu- 
ments are ordered to be produced before a 
court or before a committee, the court or 
the committee has a right to inspect those 
documents and find out more about their 
contents, their pertinency, their scope and 
nature and so forth. 

Therefore, your invocation of the fifth 
amendment the Chair rules improper, and 
you are now ordered and directed to produce 
the documents requested and demanded by 
the subpena in the capacity I have described. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. APPELL. There is a direction to you, 
Mr. Shelton. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
turn over any records, books, or materials 
so subpenaed for the reason that I honestly 
feel that any material turned over might 
tend to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights as guaranteed to me by amendments 
5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, at the hour of 
1:25 o’clock p.m. on the 11th day of October, 
1965, when you were served, were you the 
Imperial Wizard of the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. APPELL, Mr. Shelton, part 2 of your 
subpena called for you to produce: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Im- 
perial Wizard of the United Klans of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
the ‘Constitution and Laws’ of said orga- 
nization authorize and require to be main- 
tained by you and any other officer of said 
organization, the same being in your posses- 
sion, custody or control.” 

Are you prepared to submit the documents 
called for by your Constitution and Laws? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
turn over any documents under the listing 
of the subpena dated October 7, 1965, for 
the reason that I honestly feel that any such 
material might tend to incriminate me in 
violation of my rights as guaranteed to me 
under amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
witness be directed to produce the documents 
called for by the Constitution and Laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. I direct you to produce 
those documents. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I decline to turn over 
any documents as listed by the subpena of 
October 7, 1965, for I personally and honest- 
ly feel that any material that I might turn 
over to the committee would tend to incrim- 
inate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by the amendments No. 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last question referred 
to documents requested and ordered to be 
produced under part 2 of the subpena. You 
understand that, do you, and my demand 
for production has to do with the docu- 
ments referred to in part 2 of the subpena? 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that 
I honestly feel that any answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that the witness is very proud to have com- 
mitted such a long passage to memory. But 
to facilitate the hearings I suggest we in- 
form him of his ability to invoke this by 
just referring to the grounds previously 
stated 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes, I might explain that 
to counsel. 

It is usual, or not unusual, let's put it, in 
cases of repeated invocation of the fifth 
amendment, instead of literally repeating 
all the words, to say that he declines to 
answer on the grounds previously stated, if 
he wants to. It is up to him. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN. I just made a suggestion. 
You can act the way you want. I want to 
make it clear that the documents just re- 
ferred to, required to be produced under part 
2 of the subpena which has been served upon 
you, and you are being asked to produce 
them both as president of the corporation 
and as Imperial Wizard of the United Klans 
of America. 

I just want to make the record clear. The 
subpena was directed to you in that capacity, 
as president and Imperial Wizard. 

If you understand that, you don’t have to 
repeat the invocation, but you may do it if 
you wish. 

Do you understand that? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I decline to answer that 
question for the reason that I honestly feel 
that the answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed to 
me under the amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, let me ask you this 
question: If the previous questions that were 
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posed to you before we reached the subpena 
had been addressed to you not only as an 
individual and an official, but also as an Im- 
perial Wizard, would your answers have been 
the same? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that the answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHARMAN. And I take it that the sug- 
gestion made a while ago, that instead of go- 
ing through this ritual of reading the paper 
you have in front of you, that you might 
simply say that you decline to answer for 
reasons previously stated, is declined by you; 
is that correct? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under amendments 6, 1. 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAMAN. Am I to understand that 
your reason for not following my suggestion 
is that in addition to your refusing to answer 
by invoking repeatedly your privileges under 
the fifth amendment also involves an at- 
titude of delaying the proceedings? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I hon- 
estly feel that my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 

Mr. Poor. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Poor? 

Mr. Poot. Have you advised other Klans- 
men throughout the country that they 
should not take the fifth amendment? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights 
ere Poor. It is all right for you to take the 

th 

Mr, SHELTON. —as guaranteed to me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. Poot. In other words, it is all right for 
you to take the fifth amendment, but they 
shouldn't take it; they should come up and 
testify? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that the answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Poon. Well, is membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan considered by you to be a member- 
ship that will incriminate you? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that the answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Poot. All right, answer this question, 
if you will: Are you ashamed to be a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Poon. And to that question—this is 
not a question but a statement—to that 
question, then, you took the fifth amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, proceed. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, part 3 of your 
subpena called for you to produce: 

“Copies of unexecuted forms relating to 
applications for membership, applications 
and issuance of charters; copies of Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws; manuals; and un- 
executed forms and documents used by 
Kligrapps (Imperial, Realm and Klan or 
Klavern), and Klabees (Imperial, Realm and 
Klan or Klavern), Grand Dragons (Realm), 
Kleagles (Imperial, Realm, Province, and 
Klan, or Klavern); all of which are in your 
possession, custody or control, or available 
to you as Imperial Wizard of the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and its affillated orga- 
nizations, the Alabama Rescue Service and 
United Klansmen of America, and which are 
used in connection with the business and 
affairs of said organizations.” 

I ask you to produce—I direct you to pro- 
duce those documents. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
produce these documents called for under 
this subpena for the reason that I honestly 
feel that these documents might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(At this point Mr. ASHBROOK left the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. APPELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a di- 
rection for the witness to produce the 
documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. I order and direct you to 
produce those documents for the reasons I 
have already indicated. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
produce these documents under question for 
the reason that I honestly feel that the an- 
swer might tend to incriminate me in viola- 
tion of my rights as guaranteed to me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, part 4 of your 
subpena called upon you to produce: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1120, [which 
is titled] ‘U.S. Corporation Income Tax Re- 
turn,’ for the fiscal years 1961 through June 
30, 1965, filed by you as President and/or 
Imperial Wizard, United Klans of America, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc., with the 
U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

I direct you to produce those documents. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
turn over these documents under subpena 
for the reason that I honestly feel that 
these documents might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as teed 
to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of Ameri- 
ica. 

(At this point Mr. ASHBROOK returned to 
the hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. That demand is made 
upon you as president of the corporation, 
and as Imperial Wizard of the Klan. I 
order and direct you to produce those docu- 
ments pursuant to that subpena in that 
capacity. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
produce these documents in question for 
the reason that I honestly feel they might 
tend to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights as guaranteed to me by amendments, 
5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Supplemental to the rea- 
sons on which I ruled that your invocation 
is improper, I call to your attention, and to 
that of your counsel, decisions of the courts 
holding that if pertinent to the investiga- 
tion, and this is pertinent, it is proper to 
subpena from the taxpayer involved, or the 
president of the corporation, a copy of Fed- 
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eral income tax returns. I wanted to make 
that clear. 

That case is U.S. v. O’Mara, 122 Fed. Supp. 
399, and incidentally, it was a contempt cita- 
tion case, contempt before a committee of 
Congress. 

Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, part 5 of your 
subpena attachment called for you to pro- 
duce: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1040 [which 
is titled] ‘U.S. Individual Income Tax Re- 
turn,’ for the calendar years 1958 through 
1964, filed by you as an individual taxpayer 
with the U.S. Treasury Department, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service.” 

I direct that you produce the documents 
at this time. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
turn over this document in question for the 
reason that I honestly feel that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me in violation 
of my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN., I order and direct you to 
produce the documents. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
produce these documents in question for the 
reason that I honestly feel that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me in violation of 
my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. Did you not, on October 14, 
1965, in Hotel Stafford, Tuscaloosa, tell our 
investigator, Mr. Louis Russell, that you 
would not invoke the fifth amendment? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that it might tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guaran- 
teed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

The CHarrMAN. Did you not, as late as 
yesterday, in the company of the attorney 
next to you call on the director of this com- 
mittee Mr. Francis McNamara and then and 
there tell him—both you and your lawyer— 
that you would cooperate in every way possi- 
ble with this committee? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHarrman. And may I say that I am 
not in the least reproaching your legal coun- 
sel's advice. I am seeking facts. I just want 
to say that. I know it was just told to me 
that counsel had said that he would, of 
course, have to protect the rights of his 
client, or words to that effect. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, with the in- 
dulgence of the committee, I would like to 
refer to the Constitution and Laws of the 
order and those sections of the Constitution 
and Laws that places the responsibility upon 
the Imperial Wizard to do certain things and 
to carry out certain functions of his office. 

Section 3, under the “Duties, Prerogatives 
and Powers of the Imperial Wizard,” reads: 

“He shall issue charters for Klans, specify 
conditions on which charters shall be issued, 
and shall have the power to open and close 
charters of Klans at his discretion or upon 
request of a Klan. He shall have full au- 
thority and power to suspend or revoke char- 
ters of Klans, for cause.” 

Mr. Shelton, do you have communications 
relating, and documents relating, to the issue 
of charters? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
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guaranteed to me by the amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Section 6 provides “he,” re- 
ferring to the Imperial Wizard, or as the 
Constitution and Laws say, the president— 
and “he” is used in the context of both 
president and Imperial Wizard: 

„He shall have full authority to issue de- 
crees, edicts, mandates, rulings, and instruc- 
tions covering any matter not specifically set 
forth in this Constitution, or emphasizing 
any matter of this Constitution, and all such 
decrees, edicts, mandates, rulings, and in- 
structions must be respected and obeyed 
promptly and faithfully by all members of 
this Order on penalty of Suspension upon 
approval of the Imperial Board.” 

Do you have in your possession any decrees, 
edicts, mandates, rulings, or instructions is- 
sued by you? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Section 9 says “he,” referring 
to the Imperial Wizard or president— 
“shall have full power and authority to sus- 
pend from office at any time any officer of 
this Order, or any rank or station or capacity, 
or any employee whomsoever, on the ground 
of incompetency, disloyalty, neglect of duty, 
or for unbecoming conduct.” 

Do you have in your possession any docu- 
ments relating to the suspension of any offi- 
cer, member, or employee? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
produce any such documents in question for 
the reason that I honestly feel that my pres- 
entation of documents might tend to incrim- 
inate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. APPELL. Section 10 provides “he,” re- 
ferring to the Imperial Wizard and president: 
“shall have and hold full and original au- 
thority and power, Office and title of ‘Supreme 
Eleagle“ 

As this Constitution and Laws describes 
the Supreme Kleagle as the Supreme Orga- 
nizer, do you have any documents in your 
possession with respect to the organization or 
organizational activities of organizers or the 
establishment of realms? 

Mr. SHELTON. May I speak with my 
counsel? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that the answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHARMAN. In that connection, with 
reference to this series of questions, isn’t it 
a fact that you have said many times, that 
you didn't believe in violence, and if people 
engaged in violence that you had means of 
suspending or rejecting those members? 
And also is it not a fact that that is just a 
sham and you never have expelled any mem- 
ber because of violence even though you 
knew they had committed violence, and that 
is what the provisions in this document is 
talking about? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Section 11 provides “he,” the 
Imperial Wizard or president— 
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“shall issue and sign all commissions or other 
credentials of this Order in promulgating 
same, and affix the Imperial Seal thereto; 
and he shall contract, in the name of this 
Order, with other members for its extension, 
financing, management, operation and busi- 
ness interests.” 

Do you have in your possession any docu- 
ments related to and within Section 11? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that the answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, there are many 
other sections of the constitution which re- 
late to the documents, decrees and edicts 
issued by the Imperial Wizard or president. 
However, I shall now pass to that portion 
of the constitution which relates itself to 
financial documents. 

Under Article XIII, which deals with para- 
phernalia, regalia, emblems, ensigns and in- 
signia, Section 3: 

“All articles, designs and things referred 
to or implied in Sections 1 and 2, above, and 
Article X, Section 7, of this Constitution, and 
all property, real and personal, shall ever be 
and remain the property of this Order and 
such supplies can only be procured from the 
Imperial Wizard by the required requisition 
therefor, and this also shall apply to all sup- 
plies used by any subordinate jurisdiction 
and any and all jewelry or other articles 
used by a member upon the approval of the 
Imperial Board.” 

Mr. Shelton, do you maintain records of 
receipts of money for sales of supplies to 
Realms or to Klans or Klaverns within the 
Realms? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
a question at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AsHBROOK. Mr. Shelton, in your in- 
vitation to men to join your organization, 
which bears your picture and has your name, 
you make the following statement, which 
appears most interesting at this point. You 
say: 

“We will never cower before any master or 
bend to any threat. It is our heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for ourself; enjoy the benefits of our 
creation, and to face the world boldly and 
say: * * This I have done!” 

Is it your feeling that this is what you are 
doing at the present time, standing and fac- 
ing the world boldly and saying This I have 
done!” or is this invitation for people to join 
the Klan, like most of what we have seen, 
just somewhat of a ruse? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHARMAN. The question before the 
one you declined to answer had to do with 
your maintenance of financial records, and to 
that you invoked the fifth amendment. Is 
fear of answer involving possible incrimina- 
tion because of financial irregularities and 
failure properly to report your income to the 
Federal Government or the State of Alabama 
in your income tax returns? 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 


‘incriminate me in violation of my rights as 


guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
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14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

(At this point Mr. Icnorp left the hear- 
ing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you, in fact, faith- 
fully used and expended and utilized all 
funds coming to you as president of your 
corporation and as Imperial Wizard and spent 
it for purposes received, or have you, in fact, 
misappropriated any of those funds? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, 
Section 1, says on revenues: 

“The revenues of this Order shall consist 
of: First, a per capita tax, which shall be 
known as the Imperial Tax, which shall be 
a sum of fifty cents ($.50) per month. Sec- 
ond, all profits realized from the placing of 
paraphernalia, regalia, supplies, jewelry, uni- 
forms, costumes, stationery, and any and all 
other articles used in the work of this Order, 
or by any member. Third, all interest accur- 
ing [sic] on investments made by this Order. 

Mr. Shelton, do you maintain financial 
records covered by Section 1, Article XV? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Shelton, I assure you 
this question has no religious connotations. 
I respect your rights in full under the Con- 
stitution, including your religious persua- 
sion. But as a proper question in my opin- 
ion, under this investigation, I am compelled 
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to ask you this question, as it is in my opin- 


ion perfectly proper: 

You have, as part of your ritual an oath 
of allegiance which was quoted in part this 
morning and I will repeat part of it here: 

“I, in the presence of God and Man—most 
solemnly pledge, promise and swear” that I 
will do thus and so, and it finally winds up, 
“I will die rather than divulge same—so help 
me God.” 

Yet in appearing before this committee 
you refused to take an oath and chose to af- 
firm. Irespected that right. In fact, I posed 
the proper opening form of oath. The ques- 
tion that comes to my mind is this: 

It appears that you are willing to swear 
and cause all your members to swear—and I 
will put the word swear“ in quotes—with. 
reference to Klan matters; yet you only af- 
firmed here today. Is the reason that you 
consider an oath only with respect to the 
Klan, and thereby hold that oath above an 
oath in appearance before a congressional 
committee? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me under amendments 5, 1, 
4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHARMAN. Isn't it a fact that accord- 
ing to the tenets of your Klan organization, 
that your primary obligation, your true 
allegiance, is to the Klan, above allegiance 
to your Government or anything else? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reason that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me under the amendments 
of 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I hand you a 
series of oaths: Section I.—Obedience; Sec- 
tion Il—Secrecy; Section II.—Fidelity; 
Section IV.—[Klan] *ishness. 
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I ask you if these are the series of oaths 
administered to members of the United 
Klans of America. 

The CuairmMan. I hope you will not in- 
voke the fifth amendment on the ground of 
possible self-incrimination in referring to 
an oath. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reason that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of any rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1. 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 4.“ 

The CHARMAN. I think I am going to 
direct you, and I hereby direct you, to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr, SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reason that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(At this point Mr. BUCHANAN left the 
hearing room.) 

The CHairmmMan. Now, I renew the sugges- 
tion I made a while ago that instead of 
going through that ritual—which by now 
you are reading faster, incidentally—instead 
of doing that, I offer again that you simply 
say that you decline to answer for reasons 
previously stated. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER left the hearing 
room.) ; 

The CHamman. Do you accept that sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Mr, APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the series of oaths 
that I handed to you, did you, as an individ- 
ual, ever take them? Were they ever admin- 
istered to you as an individual? 

Mr. SHELTON. I respectively decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 

. incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, you were asked 
about the receipt of money provided for by 
Section 1 of Article XV. Does the United 
Klans of America, Inc., as an organization, or 
yourself as an individual, maintain a bank 
account under the name of the Alabama 
Rescue Service at the “First National Bank 
of Tuskaloosa,”’ Tuscaloosa, Alabama? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question on the grounds of the 
previous statement, 

The CHAMAN. Oh? You decline to an- 
swer for reasons previously stated? 

Mr. SHELTON. Heretofore stated. 

(At this point Mr. BUCHANAN returned to 
the hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. That is fine. 

Mr. SHELTON. That is, in my previous an- 
swer. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has served sub- 
penaes upon the First National Bank of 
Tuskaloosa for the production of certain 
books and records maintained under the 
name of Alabama Rescue Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before you go into that, 
let me ask this question, 

Isn’t the Alabama Rescue Service a plain 
front organization? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question on the grounds previ- 
ously stated and included thereof. 
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The CHAIRMAN. And does not your organi- 
zation and its various ramifications through- 
out the several States have several front 
organizations, such as clubs, gun clubs, and 
any number of others? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question on the previous 
grounds stated thereof. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, again before we 
get to the subpena, were you interviewed by 
an agent of the Internal Revenue Service on 
1 of 3 days, August 6, 7, or 8, 1963, by In- 
ternal Revenue Service Agent Roy Heddy 
when you were accompanied by Mr. James 
R. Jones? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question on the grounds as 
previously stated and included thereof. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read into the record a report furnished us 
by the Internal Revenue Service in respect 
to a request made of the President of the 
United States for permission to review cer- 
tain tax records which the committee has 
the authority to do under Executive order. 
This memorandum, prepared by Albert B. 
Niemann, revenue officer, High Point, con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“Revenue Officer Heddy called me this 
morning stating he had conferred with 
Mr. Shelton and with Mr. Jones, and had 
received the following information. The 
Realm of North Carolina is simply a geo- 
graphical subdivision of the National Chapter 
and is used only to identify a given area, i.e., 
the State of North Carolina. It is not an 
organization and has no funds, income or 
expense, therefore no returns are due. The 
North Carolina Rescue Service does not exist. 
Mr. Shelton stated that there is an Alabama 
Rescue Service which is simply a bookkeep- 
ing function, wherein funds are placed in 
that name in the bank and disbursements 
made from that checking account—in the 
State of Alabama. No such checking account 
exists in the State of North Carolina, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shelton and Mr. Jones, therefore, 
no returns are due.” 

Mr. Shelton, is that a truthful reporting 
of an interview conducted of you and Grand 
Dragon Jones by Internal Revenue Agent 
Heddy? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL., As it was reported to us, is it 
correct? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 5.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, in accordance 
with the subpena served upon The First Na- 
tional Bank of Tuskaloosa, the committee 
has received records of the Alabama Rescue 
Service going back to May 13, 1963. Together 
with the production of documents called for, 
there were copies of signature cards. 

Mr. Shelton, I hand you the first signa- 
ture card containing the names of Fredrick 
G. Smith and Alvin B. Sisk and ask you 
whether or not they were officers of the 
United Klans of America using a bookkeep- 
ing function known as the Alabama Rescue 
Service. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 6.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, isn’t it a fact that 
Mr. Alvin B. Sisk was killed as a result of a 
plane crash in South Carolina in which you 
were a passenger in the plane? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Following the death of Mr. 
Sisk, I assume that it was necessary to file 
new signature cards. The bank failed to 
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note the exact date that this signature card 
went into effect, but I would like to show it 
to you. It is Alabama Rescue Service, Robert 
M. Shelton, T. M. Montgomery, 401 Alston 
Bullding. 

I ask you when you filed that signature 
card with The First National Bank of Tuska- 
loosa, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 7.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, was T. M. Mont- 
gomery an elected official of the United Klans 
of America using the bookkeeping designa- 
tion Alabama Rescue Service? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that any answer that I give 
might tend to incriminate me in violation of 
my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, Section 5 of Arti- 
cle X of the Constitution and Laws of the 
United Klans of America in dealing with the 
Imperial Klabee, or as the Constitution and 
Laws provide, the treasurer, the normal desig- 
nation of a Klabee, or treasurer, does it not 
read this way: 

“Imperial Klabee: Is the Supreme Treas- 
urer of this Order and is, therefore, the cus- 
todian of its funds, and he shall countersign 
all checks with the Imperial Wizard, and he 
shall make a full and complete report of his 
office to the regular Klonvokation each and 
every year.” 

Was Mr. Montgomery, T. M. Montgomery, 
the Klabee? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
of the statement expressed heretofore. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was Mr. T. M. Montgom- 
ery a member of the klan? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason based 
on the grounds that have been heretofore 
stated. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Where does he live? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
as heretofore stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who is he? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you not, on October 
14, 1965, at the Hotel Stafford, in Tuscaloosa, 
ask our investigator, Mr. Louis Russell, whom 
you called upon rather than he calling upon 
you, if— 

“T. M. Montgomery was also to be sub- 
poenaed since he had been questioned re- 
garding this person by the F.B.I. He claimed 
to have told them that ‘this is for me to know 
and you to find out.’ He [Shelton] claimed 
that no one would ever know who T. M. 
Montgomery is.” 

Did you make that statement to our in- 
vestigator, Louis Russell, in that hotel in Tus- 
caloosa on October 14? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
as heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, is it not a fact 
that T. M. Montgomery is not a man, but a 
woman? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
as heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, according to the 
bank records 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a moment. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, is it not a fact 
that the signature “T. M. Montgomery” was 
executed by a woman, Mrs. Carol Long? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I now hand you 
Mr. Shelton, was Mrs. Carol Long ever an 
employee in your office at 401 Alston Build- 
ing, Tuscaloosa, Alabama? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, I hand you-—— 

The C HARMAN. Mr. Shelton, I must tell 
you that these questions are not a fishing 
expedition, that we have information that 
we expect to produce—full proof—that the 
T. M. Montgomery is not a man; that she is 
a woman, and she is the lady just identified 
by Mr. Appell. I want you to think about 
that. 

Is your answer still the invocation of the 
fifth amendment? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that 1 

. honestly think that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Aprety. Mr. Shelton, on May 14, 1964, 
a third signature card was filed with The 
First National Bank of Tuskaloosa, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, and this signature card con- 
tains the signatures of Robert M. Shelton 
and James J. Hendrix, with the designation 
following the name Hendrix, “Treas.,” which 
I presume is the abbreviation of treasurer, 
with the address of 401 Alston Bldg., City.” 

The CHatrman. And that is with reference 
to what bank? 

Mr. ApreLL. This is the bank account at 
The First National Bank, Tuskaloosa, Ala- 
bama, in the name of the Alabama Rescue 
Service, the same account we have been dis- 
cussing with the two previous signature 
cards. 

(Document handed to the witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Document marked “Robert Shelton Ex- 
hibit No. 8.“) 

The CHARNMAN. Is the name James J. 
Hendricks or Hendrick? 

Mr. APPELL., H-e-n-d-r-i-x. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Appell read to you a 
while ago the provision of your own Con- 
stitution and Laws to the effect that the 
treasurer or the individual required to 
countersign checks with you, or having the 
authority independently to draw checks, 
must be the treasurer of the United Klans 
of America. 

Was James J. Hendrix the treasurer of 
your Klan organization? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

The Cuamman. Was James J. Hendrix a 
member of the Klan? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
as heretofore stated. 

The CHARMAN. Where does James J. Hen- 
drix live? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

The CHaRNMAN. Is there such a person as 
James J. Hendrix? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated, 

The CHARMAN. Isn't it true that James J. 
Hendrix is not a male, but a female—a lady? 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 
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The CHARMAN. I give you the privilege— 
I am not going to ask you—I give you the 
privilege of naming that lady. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, Ic 

The CHarmrman. And tell you before you 
answer that we have definite proof of who 
that lady is. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1. 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Shelton, you will be 
excused for a moment, but you are ordered 
not to leave this room. 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Call your next witness, Mr. 
Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
call as the next witness Mrs. Carol Long. 


= * * * * 


The CHARMAN. The committee will now 
stand in recess for a few minutes, 

(A brief recess was taken from 4:10 p.m. 
to 4:15 pm. All subcommittee members 
were present at time of recess and when hear- 
ings resumed. Representative SENNER was 
also present when hearings resumed.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will please 
come to order. 

It is now well past 4 o’clock, and inasmuch 
as we will be going into other areas of inquiry 
and evidence, the committee, during the re- 
cess, has voted to recess at this time until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Shelton, you will return here tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mrs. Shelton and Mrs. Long, if you desire 
to go back to Alabama, you are excused, if 
you want to be excused. You can come to- 
morrow or not come, as you wish, but Mr. 
Shelton will return at 10 o'clock and he is 
still under subpena. 

The committee is in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Members present at time of recess: Rep- 
resentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASH- 
BROOK, and BUCHANAN, Of the subcommittee, 
and also Representative SENNER.) 

(Whereupon, at 4:16 p.m., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10, 1965, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, October 20, 
1965.) 


(Wednesday, October 20, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a.m. in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. 
EDWIN E. WILLIS (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
EpwIn E. WI LIS, of Louisiana, chairman; Jor 
R. Poot, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of 
Georgia; JoHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIs, PooL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee members also present: GEORGE 
F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona, and RICHARD H. 
IcHorp, of Missouri. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, staff director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

Mr. Appell, call your next witness. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to recall to the stand Mr. Robert M. Shelton. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Let the record show that 
the witness, Mr. Shelton, has already affirmed, 
and his attorney has already been identified. 

Be seated, Mr. Shelton. 

The photographers will desist. 

Proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT M. SHELTON ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL LESTER V. CHALMERS, JR.— 
RESUMED 
Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, would you give 

the committee a brief resume of your educa- 

tional background? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is just preliminary 
and background information. I order and 
direct you to answer that question. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, would you give 
the committee a brief resume of your em- 
ployment background? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States . 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, as the Imperial 
Wizard or president of the United Klans of 
America, Inc., the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, by a vote of a Kloncilium or by a vote 
at a klonvokation, were you given a guaran- 
teed salary for the office that you held? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reason that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the money that 
came to you in the form of the Imperial tax 
paid by Klans or Klaverns within your ju- 
risdiction, and placed into a bank account 
known in the name of the Alabama Rescue 
Service, was this account yours to do with 
as you pleased, or were you under any super- 
vision and control with respect to the dis- 
bursement of that money by either the 
Kloncilium or the klonvokation? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline 
to answer that question for the reasons that 
I honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1. 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the Washington 
Post of October 17, 1965, contained a story 
by Paul Good, datelined, Atlanta, Georgia, 
which related to a rally held there, I assume 
last weekend. This article quotes Calvin F. 
Craig, who we believe to be the Grand 
Dragon of the State of Georgia—I will ask 
you, Is he your Grand Dragon for the State 
of Georgia? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline 
to answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the Washington 
Post quoted Mr. Craig as saying that he 
drives a Falcon and says that a Cadillac 
driven by Imperial Wizard Shelton is Klan 
property. 
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May I ask you, is that car registered in the 
name of the Klan? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline 
to answer that question for the reason that 
I honestly feel my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 

(Document marked 
Exhibit No. 9.“ 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the committee's 
investigation uncovered the fact that in 
December of 1962 you purchased a 1963 
Grand Prix Pontiac from Stansell Pontiac- 
Cadillac, Inc.; that the cost of this car was 
$4,728, and that you paid $986 cash, leaving 
a balance of $3,742; that you financed this 
car with GMAC with insurance and finance 
charges making a total indebtedness to 
GMAC of $4,900 payable in 36 equal instal- 
ments of $136.33; and that the present out- 
standing balance is $681.65. 

On the 14th of November 1964, a 1961 
Cadillac sedan was substituted for the 
Pontiac, 

Were the checks, payments on the Pontiac, 
and the Cadillac when it was substituted for 
the Pontiac, paid for from the funds of the 
United Klans of America in the name of 
the Alabama Rescue Service and drawn by 
checks against that account? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that the auto- 
mobile is not registered in the name of the 
United Klans of America? 

Mr, SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, an analysis of 
the account shows that hundreds of dollars 
were disbursed from this fund to a company 
known as the Lorch Diamond Shop. Can 
you tell me what that money purchased? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

(Analysis of Alabama Rescue Service bank 
7 marked Robert Shelton Exhibit No. 
10.” 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, this analysis of 
the checks drawn against that account shows 
that a sum in excess of $5,600 was drawn 
to cash, and endorsements on the reverse 
of those checks show that they were cashed 
at Piggly-Wiggly Stores, cashed at service sta- 
tions, and cashed at other places. Can you 
explain to us the number of checks for cash 
and why they were all drawn for cash? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, it is the com- 
mittees 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Shelton, why is it, in 
answer to one or two previous questions you 
invoke the privilege of the fifth amendment 
by saying that you relied on the grounds 
previously stated, and as we now go along 
you are repeating from the piece of paper you 
are reading from? 

Mr. SHELTON, Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 


14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 


“Robert Shelton 
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The CHARMAN. I might say that there are 
reasons for me to ask that question. I de- 
liberately noticed when you did it. 

Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, it is the com- 
mittee’s information that the United Klans 
of America, Inc., files with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service a corporate tax return on a fiscal 
year basis from July 1 of one year to June 
30th of the following year. 

It is a fact that on July 29, 1965, you, 
signing as “President” of the United Klans 
of America, filed the corporate tax return? 

Mr. SHELTON. May I counsel, please? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I» 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, isn't it a fact that 
on this corporate return you showed income 
from all sources of $18,487.60? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, an analysis of the 
United Klan bank account at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Tuskaloosa, which is carried 
under the name of the Alabama Rescue Serv- 
ice, shows that there were checks written 
against that account in the amount of 
$18,036.95. 

Do you mean to tell me that the difference 
of that, which is approximately $450, is all of 
the income that the Klan received in all of 
its realms? As you told the Internal Reve- 
nue agent, as I quoted to you yesterday, these 
are just geographical subdivisions, so that 
any income they had it was your responsi- 
bility to report. Do you mean to tell me that 
their income was only what you report here, 
the difference of $450? 

Mr. SHELTON. May I counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reasons that I 
honestly feel that my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

* * * * * 


Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, there is a great 
deal more material that the staff intends to 
interrogate Mr. Shelton about. However, 
from this phase of the inquiry I ask that Mr. 
Shelton be excused as a witness, to return 
on November 15. 

The CHAMAN. Before ruling on that, the 
Chair wishes to say this: I invite your atten- 
tion, Mr. Shelton, to what I am about to say. 

Yesterday you refused to produce docu- 
ments called for by a subpena duces tecum 
served on you on October 11th of this year. 
You were in the hearing room for the greater 
part of my opening statement as I read it. 
You did come in a few minutes late. 

A copy of the opening statement was hand- 
ed to you and your attorney. 

That is true, is it not? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir, 

The CHARMAN. Counsel, I am directing my 
question to you. That is true, is it not? 

Mr, CHALMERS. Yes, sir; for the record. 

The CHarrman. You were observed reading 
the statement, and it is my understanding 
that both you and your counsel not only 
read the statement but, I assume, but that 
you carried it with you. 

My opening statement spelled out with 
indisputable clarity, I believe, the things the 
subcommittee desires to know, the informa- 
tion that it wishes to place on this record 
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to assist the Congress in the enactment of 
remedlal legislation. Those things were 
specified in paragraph 4, page 2, of my open- 
ing statement, describing the purposes of 
these hearings, and so on. 

I don’t see, and the committee members 
do not see, how anyone could argue, after 
reading the committee resolution of March 
30, contained on page 1 of the statement, 
and House Resolution 310 specifically au- 
thorizing this investigation, copies of which 
by the way, were given you and your attorney 
by the staff the day before yesterday, and my 
opening statement—we say no one could 
argue, after reading the documents and the 
records, that papers and documents pertain- 
ing to the structure and organization, incor- 
poration, finances, corporate tax returns and 
so forth, of each and every Klan organization 
are not pertinent to this inquiry. 

I am saying I don’t see how anyone can so 
argue, that these things are not pertinent 
to this inquiry. The first full paragraph of 
the attachment to the subpena served upon 
you called on you to produce certain records 
and documents as an official and representa- 
tive of the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan of America, Inc., the Alabama 
Rescue Service, the Whiteman’s Defense 
Fund, and the United Klansmen of America. 

I want to clarify just this one point: Did 
you and your attorney know the contents of 
my opening statement at the time you were 
on the witness stand and refused to produce 
these documents? 

I further want to warn you that unless your 
answer to this question is that you did not 
know the contents of this opening statement, 
your course of action yesterday is completely 
without legal justification and may result 
in a contempt citation. 

So I again ask: Did you and your attorney 
know the contents of my opening statement 
at the time you were on the stand and re- 
fused to produce those documents? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, could I counsel? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. This is a legal ques- 
tion. I think you ought to. 

Mr. CHALMERS. May I state this to the 
chairman and to the other members of the 
committee: At the time answers were given 
yesterday afternoon I myself had not fully 
read the opening statement of the chairman 
of the committee. 

I, of course, cannot answer for my client. 
But it is my information, if I may state it, 
that I doubt very seriously if he read the 
statement fully. 

The CHARMAN. The question is not did 
you read it, necessarily. Did you know, from 
hearing me read the statement, the contents 
of my opening statement, before he took the 
witness stand? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No, sir; not fully and com- 
pletely, I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then I will give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to your client. 

Do you wish 5 minutes’ or 10 minutes’ re- 
cess to read it now? 

Mr. CHALMERS, I would like about a 10- 
minute recess to confer with my client, if it 
would he permissible. 

The CHARMAN. That request is granted. 

I now hand each of you a copy of my open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. CHALMERS. May I state to the chair- 
man I have a copy in my files. 

The CHARMAN. All right. 

The committee is now in recess for 10 min- 
utes. I wish that order be maintained dur- 
ing the recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m. the subcom- 
mittee recessed. All subcommittee members 
present at time of recess.) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 11:47 
a.m. with all subcommittee members pres- 
ent.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

The equipment of the press, TV and radio, 
will be removed. 

Let the record show that the committee 
stood in recess for approximately 10 minutes 
to give Mr. Shelton and his counsel the op- 
portunity to read and familiarize themselves 
in greater detail concerning my opening 
statement, particularly the part I referred 
to a moment ago, paragraph 4 on page 2. 

I take it, Mr. Chalmers, that you have had 
that opportunity? 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is correct; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the way, Mr. Chalmers, 
I want to compliment you for your demeanor 
before this committee. 
it. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Thank you, sir. 

The CHARMAN. In view of that, namely, 
that both counsel and his client now con- 
cede, admit for clarity, that they are familiar 
with my opening statement, which spells out 
the purposes of these hearings, and on the 
basis of which I ruled on the pertinency of 
the documents referred to in the subpena, 
I wish, nevertheless, Mr. Shelton, to ask you 
four questions, or make four directions. 

I now order and direct you to produce the 
documents referred in the first paragraph of 
the attachment to the subpena dated Octo- 
ber 7, 1965, and according to the marshal’s 
return served on you on October 11. 

Mr. SHELTON. May I counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, is this question directed 
to me as an individual or directed to me as 
an officer of a corporation? 

The CHAIRMAN. I covered that in my state- 
ment of a while ago, but I will repeat it. 

The subpena which was served on you 
called on you to produce certain documents 
as an official and representative of the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan; the Invisible Empire, 
United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klans 
of America, Inc., the Alabama Rescue Service, 
the Whiteman’s Defense Fund, and the 
United Klansmen of America. 

So that is the capacity, as an officer and 
as an Imperial Wizard and as a representa- 
tive of these organizations. 

(Witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all rec- 
ords as requested by this committee under 
subpena dated October 7, 1965, for that in- 
formation is not relevant and germane to 
the subject under investigation, and the 
same would not aid the Congress in the 
consideration of any valid remedial legis- 
lation, nor is such inquiry within the scope 
of that authorized to be investigated by 
Rule IV of the rules adopted by the 89th 
Congress, of House Resolution 8, adopted 
January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to turn over these 
documents in question for the reason that 
I honestly feel that by doing so it might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHARMAN. I now order and direct you 
to produce the documents called for in para- 
graph 2 of the attachment to the same 
subpena. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectively decline to 
deliver to the committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 7, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation and the same 
will not aid the Congress in the consideration 
of any valid remedial legislation, nor is such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule IV of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 


I think you deserve 
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I respectfully decline to turn over these 
documents for the reason that I honestly 
feel that by doing so it might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHARMAN, I now order and direct you 
to produce the documents referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the attachment to that sub- 
pena. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 7, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. SHELTON. —is not relevant and ger- 
mane to the subject under investigation, 
and the same would not aid the Congress in 
the consideration of any valid remedial leg- 
islation, nor is such inquiry within the scope 
of that authorized to be investigated by 
Rule IV of the rules adopted by the 89th 
Congress, by House Resolution 8 adopted 
January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to turn over these 
documents in question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me—the documents might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. I order and direct you to 
produce the documents referred to in para- 
graph 4 of the attachment to the subpena 
referred to. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 7, 1965, for that informa- 
tion is not relevant or germane to the subject 
under investigation and the same will not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized to be in- 
vestigated by Rule IV of the rules adopted 
by the 89th Congress, by House Resolution 8 
adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to turn any records 
over to this committee for the reason that I 
honestly feel that by doing so it might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you understand that 
the orders I made on you to produce all these 
documents, including those in paragraph 4, 
were addressed to you in your representa- 
tive capacities as I indicated? 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wish to say, and I assume 
counsel agrees, that the committee rejects 
your reasons for not producing these docu- 
ments. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 


> * . s — 
The CHAIRMAN, * * * 
* * * * 


Mr. Shelton, your subpena is continued. 
That is, you remain under subpena until 
November 15th. We will be calling you again 
and will be questioning you on a variety of 
areas of your and your organization’s activi- 
tles. 

The committee will stand in recess until 
1:45. 


1 Mr. Shelton was not recalled, and on Jan- 
uary 6, 1966, was discharged from further 
appearance under his subpena, 
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APPENDIX II 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on February 2, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activities 
met in executive session on February 2, 1965, 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building, at 1:00 pm. The following mem- 
bers were present: Epwin E. Wriuts, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM M. Tuck, Jox R. Poor (entered 
at 1:11 p.m.), RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. 
SENNER, JR., CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. 
ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN, 
In. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m., and welcomed the new members 
of the Committee. 

“The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Com- 
mittee’s organizational meeting, at which 
certain basic resolutions were normally 
adopted in each Congress. As each resolu- 
tion was read by the Director, the Chairman 
explained the reasons for its adoption. 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorD, seconded by 
Mr. AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, 
and they are hereby, adopted as the Rules of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the 89th 
Congress.’ 


“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the Committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is 
hereby delegated to each subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
which hereafter may be appointed to deter- 
mine by a majority vote thereof whether 
the hearings conducted by it shall be open 
to the public or shall be in executive session, 
and all testimony taken and all documents 
introduced in evidence in such an executive 
session shall be received and given as full 
consideration for all purposes as though in- 
troduced in open session.’ 


“e * * * > 
“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m.” 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on March 30, 
1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: ED]WIN E. Wiis, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM Tuck, JoE R. Poor, RICHARD 
ICHORD, GEORGE SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, 
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JoHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, gen- 
eral counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and 
Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of 
action concerning the Ku Klux Klan, 

+ * * + * 


“A resolution for a supplemental appro- 
priation to carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
tinuance of the Committee’s preliminary in- 
quiry into the activities of the Black Mus- 
lims, the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party and was accepted. The amended reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of 
the 89th Congress the Chairman instructed 
the staff to commence a preliminary inquiry 
into the activities of the Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States to assist 
the Committee in determining whether it 
should authorize an investigation of the 
Klan organizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on Febru- 
ary 2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously di- 
rected the Chairman to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today 
made a report to the Committee on the 
results of this preliminary inquiry, which 
report clearly indicates that the nature and 
scope of the Klan organizations’ activities are 
such that the Committee should authorize 
an investigation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

„BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

„BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in- 
asmuch as the appropriation for the Com- 
mittee’s work for this session is not sufficient 
to enable it to undertake this investigation 
in addition to other investigations already 
approved and under way, the Chairman is 
directed to request a supplemental appro- 
priation of $50,000 to conduct an investiga- 
tion of Ku Kiux Elan organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Poon, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were 
requested. The recording clerk called the 
roll and each member in answer to his name 
responded aye. The motion carried and 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

* 


“s * * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m.” 
PART 3 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on September 
14, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activities 
met in executive session on September 14, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building at 5:50 p.m. The following 
members were present: EDWIN E. WI LIS, 
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Chairman; WILLIAM Tuck, RICHARD H. 
ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL CLAWSON, 
JoHN H. BUCHANAN. 

»The following staff members were pres- 
ent: Francis J. McNamara, director; William 
Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, coun- 


sel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette 
P. Joray, recording clerk. 

1 * a * * 


“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded by 
Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that the 
foregoing amendments to the Committee’s 
Rules of Procedure be adopted and that the 
Rules as thus amended be printed. 

“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 


PART 4 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in ex- 
ecutive session on September 30, 1965, at 
2:30 p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. WILLIS, Chairman; CHARLES 
L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, gen- 
eral counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investi- 
gator; Philip Manuel, investigator; and Ju- 
liette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to or- 
der at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider the is- 
suance of subpoenas for public hearings 
scheduled to be held in the Klan investiga- 
tion in the near future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom- 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and ex- 
plained why he deemed it necessary that 
they be called. On motion by Mr. ASHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unan- 
imously, the subcommittee authorized the is- 
suance of subpoenas for the following indi- 
viduals: 

“+ + * * . 

“Alabama: * * * Robert M. Shelton * * * 


“s * * * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m.” 
PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 p.m., 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. Wms, Chairman; Jor R. 
Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. Bu- 
CHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investiga- 
tor; Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juliette 
P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 

“us * * * . 

“On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the subcommittee has au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and on to- 
day, subpoenas to be issued for a number of 
witnesses in connection with investigation 
of Klan organizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the director has explained 
to the subcommittee the necessity and perti- 
nency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
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duces tecum for the production of books, 
papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respective 
Klan organizations, or organizations affili- 
ated with such Klan organizations, or orga- 
nizations created or controlled by and acting 
in support of such Klan activities or its 
members, who may be possessed of such 
books, papers, and documents, relating to 
the organization of and the conduct of the 
business or affairs of such organizations, by 
virtue of their official position or which may 
be otherwise available to them, or of which 
they may be possessed or entitled to posses- 
sion by virtue of the constitution and by- 
laws of the respective organizations; 

“ “THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and those 
authorized today.’ 


“s * * * . 
“The meeting adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 
PART 6 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
held on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities designated by the 
Chairman to conduct hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., under Committee resolution 
adopted March 30, 1965, to undertake an 
investigation of the various Ku Klux Klan 
organizations and their activities, met in 
executive session on January 6, 1966, in Room 
429 of the Cannon House Office Building, 
at 12:05 p.m. The following members of 
the subcommittee were present: EDWIN E. 
Writs, Chairman; Jor R. Poot, CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. Manuel, 
investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, recording 
clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman Willis, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what 
action the subcommittee should take re- 
garding the refusals of: Robert M. Shelton 
in his appearance before the subcommittee 
on October 19 and 20, 1965, pursuant to a 
subpoena issued October 7, 1965, and served 
upon him on October 11, 1965; * * *; to 
produce books, papers, records, and docu- 
ments demanded in said subpoenas, which 
were pertinent to the subject or question 
under inquiry at the hearings conducted by 
the said subcommittee, and what recom- 
mendation the subcommittee would make to 
the full committee regarding their citation 
for contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“After discussion of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings and due consideration of the matter 
relating to Robert M. Shelton, a motion was 
made by Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, and unanimously carried, that a re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusals of 
Robert M. Shelton to produce before said 
subcommittee the documents and items de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (4) inclusive in the attach- 
ments to his said subpoena dated October 7, 
1965, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that the report of 
the said facts be reported to the House of 
Representatives, in order that the said Robert 
M. Shelton be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 

* * * 


“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 
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PART 7 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on January 13, 1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: Epwin E. WILIas, Chair- 
man; RICHARD H. Ichorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, DEL CLAWSON. 

Also present were the following staff mem- 
bers: Francis J. McNamara, director; William 
Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, coun- 
sel; and Juliette J. Joray, recording clerk. 

“Chairman WILuIs called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was called 
after notice to all committee members, for 
two purposes, the first * * *; and the second 
to consider a recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Chairman, Mr. Willis, 
appointed to conduct hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., relating to the investigation of the 
various Klan organizations and their activi- 
ties, which commenced on October 19, 1965, 
that Robert M. Shelton, * * be cited for 
contempt because of their willful default in 
refusing to produce papers in their appear- 
ance before the subcommittee, having been 
summoned by authority of the House of 
Representatives to produce certain papers. 

+» * 


“s * * 


“As to the second matter, the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., commencing on October 19, 1965, 
and thereafter, as contemplated under the 
Resolution adopted by the committee on 
March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee met 
on October 19, 1965, and thereafter in the 
Caucus Room, Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., to receive the testi- 
mony of several witnesses in public session, 
including the witnesses above-named, who 
had been duly summoned as witnesses to 
give testimony and to produce papers upon 
the matter under inquiry before the com- 
mittee; that the witness, Robert M. Shelton, 
was called and appeared before the subcom- 
mittee on October 19 and 20, 1965, a quorum 
of the subcommittee being in attendance; 
that the witness, Robert M. Shelton, having 
been sworn as a witness, was asked to pro- 
duce before said subcommittee the books, 
papers, records or documents demanded of 
him as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
to (4) inclusive in the attachment to his 
subpoena issued October 7, 1965, and served 
upon him on October 11, 1965; that he wil- 
fully refused to produce said papers de- 
manded of him; * * *; that the subcommit- 
tee duly met in executive session on January 
6, 1966, a quorum of the subcommittee being 
in attendance, at which time motions were 
made and unanimously adopted with respect 
to each of said persons, to wit, Robert M. 
Shelton, * * *, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusals of each of them to 
produce before the said subcommittee the 
papers and documents demanded of each of 
them as set forth herein, be referred and 
submitted to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a whole, with the recommenda- 
tion that a report of the said facts relating 
to each of said witnesses be reported to the 
House of Representatives, in order that the 
said persons be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives and to the end that 
each may be proceeded against in manner 
and form provided by law. 

“A motion was made by Mr. Weltner, sec- 
onded by Mr. Clawson, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusals of Robert M. Shelton to produce be- 
fore said subcommittee the papers and docu- 
ments demanded of him as set forth in para- 
graphs numbered (1) to (4) inclusive in the 
attachment to his said subpoena dated Octo- 
ber 7, 1965, be and the same is hereby ap- 
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proved and adopted, and that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities report the said 
failures of Robert M. Shelton to the House 
of Representatives to the end that the said 
Robert M. Shelton may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law; 
and that the Chairman of this Committee is 
hereby authorized and directed to prepare 
and file such report constituting the failures 
of the said Robert M. Shelton. The motion 
was put to a vote and carried unanimously. 
* * 


“us * + 


“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


{Illustrations identified as Robert Shelton 
Exhibits Nos. 1, 3, and 7 are omitted because 
of mechanical limitations in printing the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. All of the refer- 
enced exhibits, however, are fully illustrated 
in House Report No, 1241 which was filed and 
printed this date.] 


(During the reading of the report, at 
the request of Mr. WILLIs, and by unani- 
mous consent, further reading of the re- 
port was dispensed with, and the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
before the House is quite sharp and sim- 
ple, and I believe I will be able to explain 
it in rather short order. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 699) from the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 699 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of Robert M. Shelton to produce 
certain pertinent papers in compliance with 
a subpena served upon him and as ordered 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of the 
said Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, under the seal of the House of 
Representatives, to the United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia, to the end 
that the said Robert M. Shelton may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. The full report from 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties concerning the contempt of Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Shelton has been made a part of 
this record. The facts in this case are, 
I think, very clear. A duly constituted 
committee of this House, in the proper 
exercise of its authority, determined that 
a certain investigation be made—an in- 
vestigation of the Ku Klux Klan organi- 
zations in this country—and, following 
that, by overwhelming vote, the House 
approved funds for the conduct of that 
investigation. 

Subsequently, a duly appointed sub- 
committee of the full Committee on Un- 
American Activities subpenaed certain 
witnesses to testify in public hearings re- 
lating to this investigation, and in their 
corporate or representative capacity, to 
bring with them and turn over to the 
committee certain organizational docu- 
ments which were relevant to this 
inquiry. 

One of these witnesses was Mr. Robert 
M. Shelton, the Imperial Wizard of the 
United Klans of America, the largest of 
the Klan organizations in the United 
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States. The documents which the com- 
mittee directed Mr. Shelton to produce 
were documents which, according to the 
constitution—to the very constitution 
and the bylaws of his organization—were 
required by him to be kept and be held 
in custody and control. 

Now Mr. Shelton appeared before the 
subcommittee, on the date set, in re- 
sponse to the subpena. When asked to 
turn over to the subcommittee the docu- 
ments called for in the subpena, he re- 
fused to do so, citing as his reasons the 
5th, Ist, 4th, and 14th amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Let me make it clear that Mr. Shelton 
did not say, “I don't have those docu- 
ments. I have never had those docu- 
ments. You have the wrong person. 
You might try someone else.” 

He did not do any such thing. He did 
not try to exculpate himself in any way. 
He simply invoked the constitutional 
provisions I have related. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we take the posi- 
tion that under the rules of the House 
and the law of this country and the de- 
cisions of the courts, Mr. Shelton, by 
refusing to produce the documents in 
question, committed a contempt of the 
House, and for that he should be pro- 
ceeded against. 

There is only one question relating to 
this contempt which, I understand, a 
few Members, at least, might raise. That 
is the question of whether or not the fifth 
amendment, which Mr. Shelton and oth- 
ers invoked, protects their refusal. 

The answer is that it does not. I 
would like to say a few words in clarifi- 
cation of this. A legal representative 
or official of a corporate entity, who is 
the keeper of any of the entity’s records, 
is not considered to be the personal 
owner of these records. Those records 
are not his. They belong to the corpo- 
ration. A corporation, moreover, is not 
a natural person. The courts have ac- 
cordingly held, time and time again, that 
a corporation itself cannot claim the 
privilege against self-inerimination. 
Since a corporation acts only through its 
officers, any such officer who may possess 
corporate records cannot, therefore, by a 
claim of self-incrimination, shield the 
corporation from the production of the 
corporate records which are not his per- 
sonally, and thus evade the legitimate 
demands of government. 

Thus, whenever there is a proper basis 
for the production of pertinent corpo- 
rate records, an officer of the corpora- 
tion who may have custody of such rec- 
ords cannot refuse to produce them on 
the ground that their production may 
incriminate him. 

This was the express ruling of the Su- 
preme Court in a landmark decision in 
1911, the case of United States v. Wilson 
(221 U.S. 361), wherein an officer of a 
corporation sought to resist production 
of records on the grounds of self-incrimi- 
nation. The Court held that the officer 
could not claim self-incrimination either 
on his own behalf or for the corporation. 

The Court reaffirmed this decision in 
a 1957 case, U.S. v. Curcio (354 US. 
118), in which it said: 

It is settled that a corporation is not pro- 
tected by the constitutional privilege against 
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self-incrimination. A corporate officer may 
not withhold testimony or documents on the 
ground that his corporation would be in- 
criminated. Hale v. Herkel, 201 US. 43. 
Nor may the custodian of corporate books or 
records withhold them on the ground that 
he personally might be incriminated by 
their production. Wilson v. United States, 
221 U.S. 361; Esgee Co. v. United States, 262 
U.S. 151. 


Now, again, this well-established prin- 
ciple was extended in 1944 to unincorpo- 
rated associations. Coming up to date, 
it was reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 
as recently as 1960 in a decision growing 
out of a contempt citation of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. This 
was the case of the United States v. Mc- 
Phaul (364 U.S. 372). It concerned the 
executive secretary of the Civil Rights 
Congress, a Communist front, who had 
refused to produce records of the organi- 
zation for the committee, claiming the 
fifth amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination. Here is what the Court 
said in this case in 1960: 

The fifth amendment did not excuse peti- 
tioner from producing the records of the 
Civil Rights Congress, for it is well settled 
that “books and records kept ‘in a repre- 
sentative rather than in a personal capacity 
cannot be the subject of the personal privi- 
lege against seif-incrimination, even though 
production of the papers might tend to in- 
criminate (their keeper) personally.““ 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that al- 
though on another point not germane to 
the one I am discussing, the decision was 
a 5-to-4 holding, still, on the point that 
I am now addressing myself to, it was a 
unanimous holding. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the vote on the 
resolution now before us will not be a 
vote to support, or oppose, the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities or one of 
its specific actions. It will not be a vote 
to “get,” or to punish, a man who is the 
highest official of an organization which 
has engaged in intimidation and acts of 
violence against citizens of the United 
States. 

The issue is much larger and much 
more important than that. This House 
is a part of the legislative arm of the 
Government. We are concerned here 
with the preservation of the legislative 
function assigned to the House by the 
Constitution. It has long ago been held, 
and has unfailingly been held, that the 
authority to legislate embraces, by its 
very nature, the authority to investigate. 
Further, that the authority to investi- 
gate, of necessity, embraces the power 
to compel testimony and the production 
of records and documents. Many, many, 
many years ago the Supreme Court put it 
this way in the case of McGrain v. 
Daugherty (373 U.S. 135): 


In actual legislative practice power to 
secure needed information by such means— 


That is, the subpena— 

has long been treated as an attribute of 
the power to legislate. It was so regarded 
in the British Parliament and in Colonial 
legislatures before the American Revolution, 
and the like view has prevailed and has been 
carried into effect in both Houses of the 
Congress and in most State legislatures. 


Today we are to vote on a challenge 
to a power of this House which was 
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recognized as an essential power of all 
democratic legislative bodies even before 
this House was created. It was so rec- 
ognized because it is unquestioned that, 
without this power, we would not have 
the means of acquiring the facts, the 
data, the information—the truths, in 
other words—on which legislation that 
would actually serve the national inter- 
ests must be based. Take away from a 
legislative body the power of subpena, 
of compelling testimony or evidence, and 
you have in effect destroyed its power 
to legislate. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
urge the adoption of this resolution 
aimed at citing an individual who, in 
his representative capacity, refused to 
produce records which he did not say 
he did not have, which he did not say 
he did not control, which he did not 
say he could not bring to us, but which 
he simply refused to produce on the 
ground of an invalid invocation of a 
constitutional privilege which does not 
apply in this instance. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I have two questions. Am I 
correct in the belief that the committee 
report before us today was available to 
Members of the House for the first time 
today at noon, about 1½ hours ago? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman has 
checked the exact timing, I would not 
dispute that. I do know that the office 
staff had been preparing the documents 
and typing them. I do know we sent 
them to the Government Printing Office 
quite a few days ago, and I do know that 
we have been importuned a number of 
times to bring them forward. Some 
Members telephoned me and expressed 
an interest in these reports. I replied 
that as soon as they were printed I 
would make them available. I ex- 
pressed the hope that that could be done 
before today. But, unfortunately, that 
was the condition in which we found 
ourselves. 

Mr. BURTON of California. If the 
gentleman will yield further, it was not 
my intention to state that the commit- 
tee had intentionally delayed the avail- 
ability of the documents, but merely to 
confirm the fact that they have only 
been available to other Members of the 
House since about noon today. 

I have one other question, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further: Are we correct 
in assuming that in a subpena such as 
this, a subpena duces tecum, it was an- 
ticipated and expected that the wit- 
nesses upon whom these subpenas were 
served were expected to produce, among 
other records and documents, the mem- 
bership records? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; on the contrary. 
It was anticipated and expected that 
they would not. I say that because my in- 
formation is that membership lists, as 
we know them, are not kept by the Klans, 
except in the shape of numbers or lists 
of numbers. So we did not expect such 
lists. 

Mr. BURTON of California. If the 
gentleman will yield further, am I not 
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correct, though, in noting that the sub- 
pena did not explicitly note—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Am I not 
correct in the statement that the sub- 
pena did not explicitly note that mem- 
bership lists or rosters were to be ex- 
cluded in the documents and records 
subpenaed? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. The subpena did not 
indicate what we did not want. The sub- 
pena indicated what we desired, and 
that had to do with the normal way in 
which a subpena works with reference 
to the production of records, documents, 
minutes and so on having to do, and 
dealing with, the organization of which 
one is a member or which one heads, 
and so on. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. On the first point which 
has been raised by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Burton], I know that my 
secretary called the office of the commit- 
tee and asked for copies of the resolu- 
tion. She was told by one of the staff 
members that according to the advice of 
the Parliamentarian, under the rules 
either of the House or of the committee— 
it was not clear—the committee was not 
allowed to make copies of reports or pro- 
ceedings of this type available until the 
House was actually in session. 

Does the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WILLIS] know whether this is true or 
not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I would not 
challenge whatever the Parliamentarian 
had in mind. However, my general un- 
derstanding would be this, that a report, 
generally speaking, of a committee, par- 
ticularly dealing with this type of thing, 
is executive, and it takes committee ac- 
tion to release it. 

I had hoped it would be possible to 
accommodate the gentleman. But that 
was the situation that we were in—that 
it could not be released without com- 
mittee action. I think that was— 
when?—Thursday or Friday of last 
week? Unfortunately, because of the 
spell of weather that we have had there 
was no quorum of the committee on that 
day. That is what my staff tells me that 
they told the gentleman’s employee. 

Mr. YATES. I would be surprised if 
that rule existed. I am not doubting 
what the staff member told my secre- 
tary. I think perhaps it could be veri- 
fied with the Parliamentarian. If such 
a rule exists, does not the gentleman 
agree with me that the rule ought to be 
changed because the Members of the 
House ought to be given an opportunity 
ahead of the proceedings on the day that 
the citation is brought up, to examine 
into the matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think a change 
in the rule would be necessary. I agree 
that every effort should be made—even 
by myself, if I must come back with 
more reports—to make them available 
before the day of consideration. But I 
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do not know that any change of any rule 
of the House is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time 
that many of the newer Members of the 
House have experienced contempt cita- 
tion proceedings. I think a record 
should be made as to the effect of voting 
a contempt citation by this body. The 
gentleman in the well being the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and one of the 
ranking members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and being recognized by 
all Members as one of the outstanding 
lawyers in the House of Representatives, 
I think he is the proper one to make this 
record. Is it not fair to say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that the voting 
of a contempt citation is only analogous 
to the swearing out of a warrant? That 
is, if the body votes the contempt cita- 
tion, then the Department of Justice is 
instructed to proceed with indictment 
proceedings and the defendant is guar- 
anteed the protection of grand jury pro- 
ceedings and the defendant is also guar- 
anteed the right of trial by jury? Is that 
not a fair statement of the effect of the 
voting of a contempt citation? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. What the Members are 
voting on here today is not to convict 
anyone—not to find anyone guilty of 
anything—and not to send that person 
to jail or to fine him. What we are vot- 
ing on is an expression of our belief that 
our own rules have not been respected. 
If we do that—if we vote that way— 
then the whole record goes to the De- 
partment of Justice and the proceedings 
that the gentleman suggests start; an 
indictment, will have to be obtained from 
a grand jury. A trial with all appropri- 
ate safeguards for personal liberties will 
follow. 

Mr, ICHORD. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. May I ask the chairman 
is there in the report any evidence that 
the person subpenaed had actual custody 
or control over these documents? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would say this, that 
part of the call of the subpena was to 
the effect that that person be required 
to produce books, papers and records 
which, according to the constitution and 
bylaws of his own organization, were re- 
quired to be kept and of which he had 
custody and control. In other words, we 
were asking only for the very papers 
which the rules and bylaws of his own 
organization require him to keep. 
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Mr. RYAN. The committee did not 
independently determine he had custody 
or control of these records, I take it? 

Mr. WILLIS. It was the information 
of the committee that in each instance 
in which we required certain records to 
be brought forth, records required by 
the constitution and bylaws of the orga- 
nizations to be kept, that those records 
were in the possession, custody or con- 
trol, or available to that individual who 
was called on. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman ask 
me to yield later on and I will be glad to 
yield to him? 

Mr. RYAN. I would simply like to 
pursue this issue. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I regret I 
cannot yield to the gentleman at this 
time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. ASHBROOK] and I think that is the 
proper order at this time, if the gentle- 
man from Ohio cares to express himself 
and I am quite sure that he does. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
yielding. I think he has very well stated 
the position of our committee and it 
certainly represents my thinking on the 
subject and my position. I would agree 
with him completely in what he has 
stated. 

At this point I would like to elaborate, 
however, on what has been said by the 
chairman of the committee about the 
McPhaul case. In that 1960 Supreme 
Court case McPhaul was executive sec- 
retary of the Civil Rights Congress 
which was the legal arm of the Com- 
munist Party and had been declared a 
subversive organization by the Attorney 
General. 

This committee subpenaed him to 
produce “all records, correspondence 
and memoranda pertaining to the or- 
ganization of, the affiliation with other 
organizations and all moneys received or 
expended by the Civil Rights Congress.” 

McPhaul refused to produce those rec- 
ords claiming the self-incrimination 
privilege. He did not claim before the 
committee that the records did not exist 
or that they were not in his possession 
or control. 

All of the Klan witnesses being con- 
sidered today for contempt citations 
took the same position, invocation of 
the fifth amendment but no claim of 
inability to produce. 

McPhaul was cited by this House for 
contempt of this same committee for 
willful default in refusing to produce the 
records called for. He was then in- 
dicted and convicted and his case was 
ultimately heard by the Supreme Court. 

McPhaul relied principally on three 
points in the Supreme Court: first, that 
it was not proved at the trial that the 
records refused of production were in 
existence and under his control; second, 
that the subpena was too broad and 
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violated the fourth amendment forbid- 
ding unlawful searches and seizures; 
third, that in any event, it would incrim- 
inate him to produce the records of 
the Civil Rights Congress. 

The Supreme Court, in affirming Mc- 
Phaul’s conviction, split 5 to 4 on the 
matter of the trial court’s charge to 
the jury on the existence and availability 
to McPhaul of the subpenaed records. 

But the Court was unanimous in ap- 
proving the breadth of the subpena and 
in rejecting McPhaul’s claim of self-in- 
crimination in producing the records of 
the Civil Rights Congress. 

The McPhaul case is directly in point 
approving the citations before this 
House today. In addition there is more 
evidence available here of the existence 
and availability of the Klan records to 
these cited witnesses, who are all top 
Klan officers on the State or National 
level. Those opponents of our commit- 
tee—and many of these people circulated 
memorandums in support of their con- 
tentions at our office yesterday—try to 
hang their case on the loose thread they 
see in the McPhaul decision. It is very 
clear, I believe, that there is no consti- 
tutional basis for this and these specious 
arguments should be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. WELTNER] who has made a very 
careful review of the law in this case. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct my brief remarks 
to the content of the decision in the 
McPhaul case, which the gentleman in 
the well has previously noted. 

I should like to refer to my colleague's 
attention, if I might, to certain portions 
of the printed report which, in my opin- 
ion, substantiate beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the record presents a firm 
foundation upon which this matter 
might proceed. 

In the first place, the United Klans of 
America—of whom the chief executive 
officer is Robert M. Shelton, mentioned in 
this paper—is a corporation created by 
act of the Superior Court of Fulton 
County, Ga., and a copy of the certificate 
of the secretary of state to that effect is 
set forth for your information on page 36. 

Then, under the laws of the State of 
Georgia, an appropriate representative 
of the corporation must each year file an 
annual certificate, and that certificate 
is attached as page 37, as Shelton exhibit 
No. 1 in these proceedings. You will 
note there the signature of Robert M. 
Shelton over the date of September 10, 
1964. Although he does not specify him- 
self in that paper as the imperial wizard, 
he is specified as the appropriate 
representative. 

Following that is set forth excerpts 
from the constitution and laws of the 
United Klans of America, setting out the 
duties of the officers of that organization. 
You will note, by even a casual reading 
of the pages beginning at page 38, that 
the imperial wizard has indeed a sub- 
stantial amount of responsibility relat- 
ing to documents, specifically to issue and 
sign all charters, to affix the seal to all 
contracts, and others. Those duties 
could not be discharged without the 
maintenance of documents. 
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Further, you will see that as to bank 
papers, as provided in section 5 of the 
constitution, the imperial wizard is a 
signatory. On page 43 of this report, 
Robert Shelton exhibit No. 7, is a copy 
of the signature card where Mr. Shelton 
is shown as one of the cosigners for 
something known as the Alabama Res- 
cue Service, which we have established 
beyond doubt to be a front name, or a 
cover name, for the United Klans of 
America. 

So the evidence is overwhelming that 
this individual does occupy a representa- 
tive capacity, and that that representa- 
tive capacity carries with it certain duties 
and obligations very heavily involving 
the use and maintenance of documents 
on behalf of his principal. 

We have thus shown that in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, Robert Shelton 
would of necessity have in his possession, 
custody and control, and have available 
to him, a great many documents and 
papers relating to the affairs and activi- 
ties of the United Klans of America. 
We have carried a burden which is not 
placed upon the Congress by the McPhaul 
case, but we have established it notwith- 
standing. 

In all fairness, this record shows Rob- 
ert M. Shelton to be, without any ques- 
tion of doubt, the chief executive officer 
of this organization, and it shows that 
he has in his custody and possession doc- 
uments. And the record is absolutely 
silent as to any inability on his part to 
produce those documents. There is 
nothing in that record that says that 
he is unable to do so, or that it is in- 
convenient to do so, or expensive for 
him to do so. The only claim made is 
that it would, under some theory not de- 
veloped in the record, incriminate him. 
The clear purport and intent of the Su- 
preme Court decision, based upon long 
precedent, is that a representative can- 
not refuse to produce documents on the 
sole ground that the production of those 
documents maintained by him in a rep- 
resentative capacity might tend to in- 
criminate him. 

That is the law. That is what the 
Supreme Court says, and we are follow- 
ing that decision. 

And so I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
foundation is laid for this matter to 
proceed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the election of 1948, the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois went for 
the Republican presidential nominee by 
a rather substantial majority. I was the 
Democratic nominee for Congress, and 
my election despite the Republican trend 
was attributed to issues peculiar to the 
Second District. One of the major issues 
in the congressional campaign was the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Members of the committee as then 
constituted had leveled charges of the 
basest character against the district 
that I represented, including whole- 
sale indictments of the atomic scientists, 
of the University of Chicago whose tire- 
less services, sacrifices, and high patri- 
otic loyalty had set a pattern of good 
citizenship. 
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The feeling against the committee ran 
heavy, and although many years have 
elapsed that feeling still obtains in my 
district. I would say that my constit- 
uents as a whole are sensitive to the ir- 
reparable injury that wrongfully can be 
done to the reputation even of the most 
innocent when there are public hearings 
in a highly emotional climate and with- 
out those protections that centuries of 
experience have woven into the law. 

I have never voted for the committee 
in all the years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body. But always have I voted 
for the citations for contempt. I felt 
that in so doing I was upholding the au- 
thority and dignity of the House and 
leaving the questions of law involved for 
decision by the courts. 

It must be remembered that in voting 
for a citation the Member of the House 
is not passing upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person cited. He is voting 
merely to refer the matter of innocence 
or guilt for determination by the courts. 

On May 11, 1954, in the course of a 
debate I discussed this matter at some 
length with the late Honorable Clyde 
Doyle, then a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. I 
quote from this colloquy: 

Mr. O'Hara, As I understand it, the only 
issue involved is one upholding the authority 
and dignity of the House of Representatives 
and its committees. The issues of law if any 
are to be resolved by the courts. Members 
of Congress are not passing upon any points 
of law that may be involved. 

Mr. DoyLE. The committee is not only 
interested in upholding its dignity as such. 
We are interested in establishing legal prec- 
edent when it does not already exist. We 
are interested in finding out exactly what 
the law is, when it is not clear * * *. But, 
of course, we recognize, I certainly do, that 
the only place where the law is determined 
is in the higher courts. However, the only 
way we can get to court is by this process in 
such contempt cases as result before our 
committee. In other words, it is as a result 
of citations for contempt. 


As Congressman Doyle, speaking for 
the committee, said: 

(1) The purpose of citations for contempt 
is to establish legal. precedent where it does 
not already exist, of finding out exactly what 
the law is, where it is not clear, (2) the only 
place where the law is determined is in the 
higher courts, and (3) the only way the com- 
mittee can get to court for such determina- 
tions is by citations for contempt. 


Now, at the present time, there is a 
case pending in the Federal courts in 
Chicago that involves a distinguished 
and honored Chicagoan for whom I un- 
derstand the committee next week will 
ask a citation for contempt. It is my 
understanding that in this case, a deci- 
sion in which is expected in a reasonably 
short time, the question is raised of the 
constitutionality of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, and I further un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], who has always voted 
for the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, will make a motion, which if adopted 
probably would operate to stay action on 
the present citations until the court has 
spoken, and I would hope that that would 
be done. 

The Chicago case is already before 
the U.S. Court of Appeals and all the 
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issues are presented in full. This will 
result in finding out exactly what the 
law is and this as Congressman Doyle 
explained for the Un-American Activities 
Committee is the one and only purpose 
of citations for contempt. 

As the Chicago case is now before the 
higher court, it would appear plain that 
the objective of a citation proceeding 
has been reached as explained by Con- 
gressman Doyle. 

For the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to proceed further until the U.S. 
Court of Appeals has spoken would ap- 
pear plainly out of order. 

When I entered this Chamber at noon 
it had been my thought to join the Chi- 
cago case and the case of the Klan to- 
gether, at least to the extent of withhold- 
ing action until the court had rendered 
its ruling. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. WIILISs I, has explained, however, 
that the question in the Klan case is 
whether the keeper of the records of an 
organization has immunity under a con- 
stitutional invokement from producing 
the records of that organization. This is 
a question that is not raised in the Chi- 
cago case and I think it is clearly a ques- 
tion that should be answered authori- 
tatively. It would appear to me to come 
within Congressman Doyle's explanation 
of the purpose of a citation for con- 
tempt—of finding out exactly what the 
law is, where it is not clear. 

I take it from the arguments here to- 
day, that the guilt or innocence of the 
Klansmen will be determined on that 
point, which is not raised elsewhere, and 
will be decided solely on the hearing 
on the present contempt proceedings. 

The differences between the present 
case and the Chicago case is that in the 
latter, unlike the former, all the matters 
in law are now before the court and 
nothing at all would be added thereto by 
the citation for contempt which would 
raise exactly the same points of law. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, having 
agreed to do so previously, I cheerfully 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana and 
first say that I am not a member of the 
committee. I am a member of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress and I am very much concerned 
about House procedures. 

I am directing my attention entirely 
to procedures, not the substantive issues 
involved. I happen to feel very strongly 
that there is an important place for the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. I feel that it has very properly gone 
into the Ku Klux Klan matter, and by 
and large I believe that they have been 
conscious of the problems involved in 
investigating in these areas. 

The problem as I see it, though, is a 
procedural one. It does involve, as the 
gentleman from Louisiana pointed out, 
a very basic power of Congress. I have 
been concerned over a period of years 
with this. Some Congressmen did some 
research and have reported that since 
1950, 129 contempt citations were issued 
by the Congress and there were only 9 
convictions, 
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A few years ago we had out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary a contempt 
citation which involved the members of 
the Port Authority of New York. At that 
time I thought I recognized what was a 
basic problem. One is the procedures 
we are following here now, namely, the 
1-hour rule, which does not permit of a 
division of the time equally between 
those who might be for and those who 
might be against. However, equally im- 
portant, the whole time was controlled 
by the committee which was actually in- 
volved in the contempt citation. I felt 
that the correct way to proceed was to 
have a select committee of the House 
which would consider all contempt cita- 
tions. I think it would help the Mem- 
bers and certainly would help me when 
the matter was brought before us for 
vote to have this kind of objective evalu- 
ation so that we could follow the issues 
involved with more readiness. The very 
fact, as it has already been brought out, 
that the report of this committee was 
not available to the Members, even 
though many of us tried to get it, and I 
tried also, until just a little after 12 
o'clock today, is an indication that we 
have not had a chance to study these 
issues. We have listened to our col- 
leagues on the committee, but we do not 
have the evaluation which is necessary 
if we are going to strengthen the Con- 
gress and its procedures as a study and 
deliberative body. 

The point I want to make here is that 
this does not involve the Ku Klux Klan 
people any more than next week it in- 
volves people alleged to be Communists 
or, as it originally did when I brought up 
the matter of the Port Authority of New 
York. It comes down to the procedures 
of the House and whether we do not do 
a better job by following new procedures. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I do have a motion to 
recommit which I would like to read. I 
would move “to recommit the resolution 
of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to a select committee of seven 
Members to be appointed by the Speaker 
with instructions to examine the suffi- 
ciency of the contempt citations under 
existing rules of law and relevant judicial 
decisions and thereafter to report it back 
with a statement of its findings.” 

I have no doubt or I have little doubt 
because I have not read the cases on this 
myself—such a committee would report 
the matter back to us forthwith, and we 
would probably proceed with dispatch. 

One other thing: I introduced legisla- 
tion, H.R. 2795, on January 14, 1965, and 
before that in preceding Congresses. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, 
part 2, page 1634, I made some lengthy 
remarks under the heading: “Procedural 
Improvements in Contempt Citations.“ 

I simply bring this out in case any 
Members of the House are interested in 
more of the details of the procedures in- 
volved so that they can consider this 
question. 

I believe that this would strengthen 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or any of our committees 
which run into these very difficult prop- 
ositions of having to deal with con- 
temptuous witnesses. Primarily the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
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tee is the one we are speaking of because 
it is frequently on the spot. Let me con- 
clude these remarks by saying this: I 
think the HUAC has been much sinned 
against in our society, and the gentle- 
men who serve on this committee have 
borne the brunt of a lot of unfounded 
allegations which were not proper and 
have been unfair. One reason -why I 
argued that the Committee on House 
Administration each year, when the 
budget of the HUAC was up before this 
committee, should call before them these 
critics is so that they can come there 
and be asked questions under cross-ex- 
amination and we can hear their charges. 
That is the way to wring out what might 
be true from that which is false and lay 
to rest some of what I regard as con- 
temptuous actions on the part of many 
people outside of the Congress. This is 
what really undermines the Congress 
and the reputation that it should have 
among our people. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield me 1 minute at this 
point? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
come back to the gentleman? Before I 
talked to you I had agreed to yield to a 
number of other Members. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. All right. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take a moment 
to explain to my colleagues what we ex- 
pect the procedure to be. At the termi- 
nation of the debate there will be a 
motion to recommit the resolution to a 
select committee of seven members to be 
appointed by the Speaker. The motion 
to recommit will be accompanied by in- 
structions directing the committee to ex- 
amine the sufficiency of the contempt 
citations under existing rules of law and 
relevant judicial decisions and there- 
after to report back with a statement of 
its findings. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to take 
the time of the House to review my basic 
constitutional objections to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
I have previously made clear my position 
that the committee violates the Consti- 
tution in its mandate, and in its per- 
formance. The Supreme Court has said 
that congressional committees may not 
hold hearings for the purpose of expo- 
sure, yet this committee does just that. 
It continues to expose for exposure’s 
sake, in effect committing attainder. 
Only last week the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee pointed with pride 
to the fact that the hearings have 
“ripped the veil of secrecy” from the 
Klan. 

I know it is going to be difficult to ex- 
plain to some why this concerns me. I 
will have to stand on my record which is 
as strong for civil liberties as for civil 
rights. It could not be otherwise—they 
are of the same fabric. As Justice 
Holmes reminded us, the history of civil 
liberties has been largely in efforts to 
protect the rights of not very nice people. 

During the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress, legislation will be considered to 
curb the criminal actions of Ku Klux 
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Klan members and others who perpetu- 
ate violence, by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. That committee has already 
produced two historic civil rights acts in 
1964 and 1965. I have introduced a bill, 
as have other Members, to make it a 
serious Federal crime to violate the civil 
rights of citizens by intimidation, harass- 
ment, assault, and murder for reasons 
of race. And I will do everything I can 
to see that a bill is reported by my com- 
mittee after adequate and proper hear- 
ings. I seriously doubt that there will 
be any contempt citations requested by 
the Judiciary Committee as a result of its 
hearings. It will seek the advice and 
opinions of constitutional experts, civil 
rights leaders and others who can make 
a contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee which will be concerned to pro- 
duce effective legislation. 

The question before the House is not 
how one feels about the Ku Klux Klan. 
The question is whether the House once 
again will rubberstamp contempt cita- 
tions from the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. In the past 17 
years the House has voted some 136 times 
to cite an individual for contempt of 
Congress; 129 of these citations were 
from the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Of this number 
there were only nine final convictions, 
7 percent. The House can expect no 
better results in the courts until it de- 
vises some better method to protect the 
legal rights of individuals who are 
subpenaed to appear before our com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know before 
coming to the floor today what the basis 
of the contempt citations was. I made 
repeated requests for copies of reports 
in support of the resolutions, but was 
unable to obtain them. Whatever the 
reason for this situation, the fact is 
that this House is expected to vote on 
a most serious matter with no prior 
information. 

If membership lists were included in 
the reach of the subpenas, it is clear 
that the subpenas were at least par- 
tially invalid. In the case of the NAACP 
against Alabama and in the case of 
Bates against Little Rock, the Supreme 
Court has held that compulsory disclo- 
sure or organizational membership rec- 
ords is an infringement on first amend- 
ment freedom of association. That 
the private organization involved here, 
the KKK, is unpopular, even hated by 
the great majority of people, is imma- 
terial. First amendment protections 
must be accorded to the ideas and orga- 
nizations we hate, or sooner or later they 
will be denied to organizations and ideas 
we cherish. We are in a poor position 
to condemn southern legislatures for 
violating the civil rights of organizations 
and individuals if we continue to vote 
for contempt citations without serious 
reflection and review. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the gentleman 
was incorrect when he said that the 
membership lists were subpenaed. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
thank the chairman, but I can only refer 
my colleagues to the language contained 
in the report. The language is so broad 
it must be interpreted to include all rec- 
ords, and records would include member- 
ship lists. - 

Several bills have been introduced by 
our colleagues: the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Martutas], and 
others, myself included, to eliminate by 
legislation our present dilemma. We 
should make these bills a matter of high 
priority so that we are not faced with this 
deplorable situation again and again. 

I believe it is embarrassing and de- 
meaning to the dignity of this great 
representative body to have our actions 
thrown out repeatedly by the courts. 
Surely this House and its committees 
can be more vigilant of our Constitution. 
We treat that document with little re- 
spect when we acquiesce in repeated vio- 
lations of basic procedural rights. 

Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
debate today I hope that my colleagues 
will join in beginning the reform which 
is so desperately needed and vote for the 
motion to recommit these resolutions to 
a select committee, and in the event the 
motion fails, to vote against the cita- 
tions. 

My colleague on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Conyers], has unavoidably been 
prevented from arriving in Washington 
from Detroit in time to be present while 
these contempt citations are being con- 
sidered by the House. Mr. Conyers is 
strongly in support of the motion to 
recommit the citations to a special com- 
mittee and if that motion fails, he in- 
tends to vote against the contempt cita- 
tions themselves. If Mr. Conyers is un- 
able to reach the floor of the House by 
the time the vote is taken, he has asked 
to be paired accordingly. I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that his pre- 
pared statement be printed in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD immediately fol- 
lowing my own remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Conyers] may revise and extend his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues to recommit 
these seven contempt citations to a 
special committee of Members of the 
House. Further, if that motion fails I 
urge my colleagues to vote against these 
contempt citations. 

As my colleagues well know, I feel that 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities has a long and continuous history 
of abuse of the constitutional rights of 
its witnesses. Further, as I stated almost 
a year ago before my first vote in the 
House relating to the activities of this 
committee, there is no constitutional 
justification for the very existence of the 
committee. The Un-American Activities 
Committee’s jurisdiction, as provided by 
section 18 of rule XI of the House rules, 
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is limited to propaganda activities“ — 
the dissemination and advocacy of in- 
tormation and ideas. Congress has no 
proper legislative role in investigating 
ideas, regardless how the ideas may be 
castigated by the use of the pejorative 
word propaganda,“ because the first 
amendment so clearly prohibits it: Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech.” 

Just last week the House listened to a 
discussion of the constitutional justifica- 
tion of the committee. Today I would 
like to devote myself to the specific prob- 
lem facing us: whether or not this House 
will cite seven individuals for the very 
serious Federal criminal offense of con- 
tempt of Congress.” A finding and 
declaration by the House of Representa- 
tives is given great and special weight by 
the courts. However, incredibly enough, 
the House is being asked to fulfill this 
special responsibility in a near vacuum of 
information because the members have 
not had appropriate time to even read the 
statement of facts which caused the Un- 
American Activities Committee to request 
these contempt citations. There have 
been repeated requests for the relevant 
documents, but to no avail. I am in- 
formed that the committee report will 
not be available until just a few minutes 
before the House itself will take up this 
matter. Therefore, my statement today 
must unfortunately rely on just the 
newspaper reports of what the commit- 
tee’s subpenas requested and why these 
seven witnesses refused to comply with 
the subpenas. 

Today the House is initiating an ex- 
tremely serious Federal prosecution and 
giving that prosecution the high status 
and backing of a finding by the U.S. 
House of Representatives. But the pro- 
cedures under which the House is operat- 
ing today are surely nothing like the nor- 
mal procedures and safeguards which the 
American system of government has 
devised to guarantee due process. It is 
the fact that the House will not be able 
to vote today after due and appropriate 
consideration that so strongly impels me 
to support a motion to refer this entire 
matter to a special committee. Only in 
this way can the House have the careful 
and considered report, from Members 
not personally involved in the incidents, 
which is so necessary if we are to reach a 
proper decision. 

The specific issue before the House 
would seem to be whether we shall cite 
seven individuals for contempt of Con- 
gress because they refused to produce 
“all books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memorandums relating 
to the organization of and the conduct of 
business and affairs” of various Ku Klux 
Klan organizations of which these in- 
dividuals were supposedly the responsi- 
ble officers. Also the subpenas require 
the presentation of “all books, records, 
documents, correspondence, and memo- 
randums” in the “possesssion, custody, or 
control” of these individuals. Surely 
such a broadly worded subpena can be 
considered as nothing more than a drag- 
net subpena clearly in violation of the 
fourth amendment’s guarantee against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures” 
and in violation of the amendment’s re- 
quirement that subpenas “particularly” 
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describe the things to be seized. Re- 
peated Supreme Court decisions have 
held that subpenas must be carefully 
confined and related to the appropriate 
purpose for the subpena. 

The wording of the subpena would cer- 
tainly seem to include the membership 
lists and records of financial contribu- 
tors to the organizations as part of “all 
records.” I understand that the chair- 
man of the committee now claims that 
they did not intend to demand mem- 
bership lists. I would point out the ob- 
vious fact that it is the responsibility of 
the authority issuing a subpena to ap- 
propriately and clearly cite what is be- 
ing called for; not for the subject of the 
subpena to divine that only certain 
documents and not others are required. 
There is no other possible meaning for 
the constitutional requirement, that I 
just cited, that warrants and subpenas 
“particularly” describe the things to be 
seized.” 

I would also point out that even if 
membership lists were specifically ex- 
cluded from the reach of the subpena— 
as they definitely were not—that the 
names of a great many of the members 
and financial supporters of the organiza- 
tion could be derived from the other rec- 
ords of the organization, particularly the 
financial records. 

Civil rights organizations are most fa- 
miliar with the tactic of subpenaing the 
membership lists and other records of 
an organization in order to harass the 
members and decrease the financial re- 
sources of the organization. The two 
relevant Supreme Court decisions on the 
propriety of subpenaing membership 
lists both involved the National Associa- 
tion For the Advancement of Colored 
People. In NAACP v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 
449 (1958), and Bates v. Little Rock, 361 
U.S. 516 (1960), the Supreme Court 
unanimously declared that freedom of 
association includes the right not to have 
the fact of your membership in an or- 
ganization publicly disclosed with the 
effect of encouraging “harassment and 
threats of bodily harm,” and “community 
hostility and economic reprisals.” 

Throughout both decisions the Su- 
preme Court referred to the absence of 
a showing by either the State of Alabama 
or the city of Little Rock of a “relevant 
correlation” or “a reasonable relation- 
ship” between a valid public interest and 
the disclosure of the membership lists. 
Mr. Speaker, I would submit that until 
the committee submits evidence of a pub- 
lic interest in these records so great that 
they would override the guarantees of 
freedom of association, then these sub- 
penas are for this reason also violations 
of the 4th amendment guarantee against 
unreasonable search and seizure. 

Let there be no doubt as to the possi- 
ble use of this information by the com- 
mittee. One member of the committee 
recently suggested that possibly the only 
way to deal with the Ku Klux Klan would 
be to list all the names of its members 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and thus 
subject them to severe public harass- 
ment. Throughout its hearings the Un- 
American Activities Committee has 
claimed great success in fighting the Klan 
because it has created such bad publicity 
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for the organization and its members. 
For example just last week the chair- 
man of the committee claimed that they 
had “ripped the veil of secrecy” from the 
Invisible Empire. I must point out that 
the officials of the Klan and many nor- 
mally reliable newspaper reporters indi- 
cate that these public disclosures have 
instead stimulated increased Klan mem- 
bership and activity. However, regard- 
less of what the effect may be, I submit 
that public condemnation of organiza- 
tions is not a proper legislative interest 
but instead a bill of attainder, a legisla- 
tive trial of an individual or group for 
sii offenses without due process of 
aw. 

The civil rights we must recognize is 
that if today the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee can subpena the files of 
the Ku Klux Klan, including lists of 
members and financial supporters, then 
tomorrow they can subpena the files of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, the NAACP, and the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. I 
do not choose these organizations at ran- 
dom, but because there have been re- 
peated demands, by Members of this 
House, since the Un-American Activities 
Committee started the Klan investiga- 
tion a year ago, for them to also investi- 
gate these other so-called Un-American 
groups. If we uphold these citations, it 
would also set a precedent which South- 
ern State legislatures could cite in their 
attacks on civil rights organizations. 

It is important to note that no signifi- 
cant leader of the civil rights movement 
in America has publicly supported the 
Un-American Activities Committee’s in- 
vestigation of the Ku Klux Klan. Civil 
rights groups have certainly been very 
insistent on the need for additional Fed- 
eral legislation to protect Negro Ameri- 
cans and civil rights workers from vio- 
lence and intimidation. For instance, 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights is now drafting a bill to deal with 
these problems. I would point out that 
this bill will be in the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

It is no accident that the civil rights 
movement is supporting appropriate ac- 
tion by the Judiciary Committee and not 
this investigation by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. They well know 
that the only protection for Negro Amer- 
icans and civil rights workers is strong 
and effective constitutional guarantees 
for individual citizens and they know 
that the committee has abused those 
guarantees in the past. 

My colleagues, you may be told that 
the issue facing us today is whether or 
not we support an investigation of acts 
of violence and economic intimidation 
against Negro Americans and other 
brave and patriotic Americans who have 
joined in the struggle for equal rights. 
I would suggest, however, that a vote in 
favor of these seven contempt citations 
against the seven Klansmen, no matter 
how personally contemptible they may 
be, would be a setback for the civil rights 
movement. 

The only defense against a system of 
racial violence and economic intimida- 
tion against Negro Americans and other 
American citizens exercising their con- 
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stitutional rights is to strengthen the 
constitutional guarantees protecting the 
rights of individuals against interference 
by other individuals or by governmental 
action. Instead of fighting, the effect of 
these citations would be to help the 
forces of bigotry and violence because 
upholding these citations would weaken 
the constitutional guarantees of individ- 
ual rights. It is an old saying, but still 
quite true, that constitutional guaran- 
tees of equal protection of the law and 
due process are only as effective as they 
are secured to the most unpopular 
among us. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr, BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue before us today in 
considering the contempt citation for 
seven members of the Ku Klux Klan is 
clearly not whether we approve of the 
Klan. I am certain that there is not a 
Member of this body who views this orga- 
nization with anything but contempt. 

Nor is the issue the power of the House 
of Representatives to compel testimony 
or to subpena records and documents. 
I am sure that every Member of the 
House feels as strongly as I do that we 
should take no action to reduce or limit 
the authority of Congress or the com- 
mittees thereof in this regard—subject, 
of course, to limitations imposed by the 
Constitution. 

One subsidiary issue that is before us, 
Mr. Speaker, is that we do have basic 
procedural defects in passing upon these 
contempt citations, not the least of which 
is the inexcusably short period of time 
within which to consider the basis for 
the committee’s recommendations. The 
chairman has admitted the Members of 
the House have had the committee re- 
port available to them for less than 2 
hours. 

The overriding issue, however, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the Constitution does 
limit our authority. Our powers to com- 
pel testimony, to subpena records and 
documents extend only so far as the 
exercise of that power does not violate 
the rights and protection which the Con- 
stitution guarantees. 

In my view, the Constitution clearly 
prohibits the Congress or a committee 
thereof from issuing a valid subpena that 
would require the disclosure of member- 
ship lists. 

The chairman of the committee has 
indicated that they did not expect wit- 
nesses subpenaed to come forward with 
membership lists or rosters. In fact, 
however, the subpena duces tecum re- 
quired all records and there was no ex- 
press exclusion of membership lists. On 
this basis, the subpena duces tecum con- 
tained a fatal flaw and therefore cita- 
tion for contempt for failure to comply 
with it, in my judgment, will not, and 
should not, be sustained by the courts. 

It was not many years ago that this 
very concept was at issue. In both Bates 
against Little Rock, 1960, and NAACP 
against Alabama, 1964, the Supreme 
Court has held that the compulsory dis- 
closure of organizational membership 
records is an infringement on the first 
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amendment and its protections of the 
right of freedom of association. 

Mr. Speaker, we must resist the 
temptation to ignore constitutional guar- 
antees because these guarantees which 
benefit all Americans, happen also to 
benefit those who are members of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

This is the acid test of our Constitu- 
tion. The popular cause—seldom re- 
quires the rights which the Constitution 
guarantees. The majority seldom need 
the protection which the Constitution 
affords. It is the minority or the un- 
popular view which tests this document. 
The Constitution protects no man unless 
it protects all men, it protects no view 
unless its protections extend to all views. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot let the con- 
tempt which we feel for the Klan lead us 
to an act which ignores the basic pro- 
tections of the Constitution we have 
sworn to uphold. 

On that basis, I intend to vote against 
the contempt citations pending before 
the House today. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
hastened to the debate on the problem of 
these contempt citations very carefully. 
Frankly when I entered the Chamber, my 
inclination was to vote against the 
citations. 

Despite my aversion for the Ku Klux 
Klan, I hesitated to support the contempt 
citations against its officials because it 
appeared to me that they might be cited 
for exercising their constitutional rights 
to invoke the fifth amendment. I would 
not so punish them despite my feeling of 
repugnance towards their views. 

However, the debate here today has 
made it clear to me that under our US. 
Supreme Court decisions, the Klan offi- 
cials had no constitutional rights to re- 
fuse to produce the books and records in 
question. As officials of the Klan, they 
had no personal right against self in- 
crimination as to Klan records under 
their stewardship. 

I can now without difficulty support the 
contempt citations. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Me. CUR- 
tis]. In February of last year, I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 4422, which would 
change the rules of the House to pro- 
vide, on a regular basis, that which the 
gentleman from Missouri has suggested 
should be done to improve the procedures 
of the House of Representatives con- 
cerning contempt citations and, I might 
add, that which he has indicated he will 
offer as a motion to recommit with in- 
structions today. 

The purpose of the motion to recom- 
mit, very simply, would be to recommit 
the resolution of the committee to a se- 
lect committee of seven members to be 
appointed by the Speaker, with instruc- 
tions to examine the sufficiency of the 
contempt citations under existing rules 
of law and relevant judicial decisions and 
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thereafter to report it back with a state- 
ment of its findings. By so doing, the 
Members of the House will be given an 
opportunity fo consider the recommen- 
dations and conclusions of a thoroughly 
objective committee of their colleagues 
which has received information from the 
committee requesting the citation as 
well as other interested parties. At the 
present time, the only information the 
Members of the House have before them 
are a series of lengthy reports from the 
committee requesting the citations, which 
were made available less than 1 hour ago 
and which clearly have been impossible 
to study and consider with the desirable 
care. 

I testified before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress in 
mid-1965, urging that the joint commit- 
tee give consideration to my proposal, 
embodied in H.R. 4422. Today is the 
first time that recommendations for con- 
tempt citations have come to the floor of 
the House since the introduction of my 
bill. Today we have seven contempt 
citations arising out of the hearings on 
the Ku Klux Klan and it is my under- 
standing that next Wednesday there will 
be three additional citations arising out 
of the Chicago hearings. 

The issue here is not the KKK, just 
as the issue next week will not be the 
Communist Party. Rather, the question 
is one of the rules and procedures of the 
House of Representatives. 

I have not had, as I am sure is the 
case with other Members of the House, 
an opportunity to study all these cita- 
tions, the statements of fact, or the hear- 
ings from which these citations have 
come, because this information has not 
been available, regrettably, until this 
afternoon. In addition, I do not favor 
the present rules which provide for 1 
hour of debate to be controlled by the 
chairman of the committee requesting 
the citation with none of the time al- 
lotted the minority party as a matter 
of right. I might add that when the 
House is not in session, such citations are 
apparently automatically signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and sent to the proper officials for prose- 
cution without ever having been consid- 
ered by the membership as a whole. 
Finally, it is my understanding that only 
a handful of the more than 100 citations 
which have been requested by the House 
of Representatives in recent years re- 
sulted in actual convictions. This is not 
a very proud record. 

I intend to support the Curtis motion 
to recommit with instructions. I am 
hopeful that it will carry. I believe this 
would establish a sound precedent. I 
certainly hold no brief for the KKK and, 
further, as the chairman well knows, I 
have supported the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in the past. The is- 
sue here, I believe, involves the stature 
of the Congress. 

It is important that we in the Congress 
see to it that the stature of the Congress 
is not lessened. Periodically, there are 
charges and allegations made by various 
organizations and individuals against 
committees and subcommittees of the 
Congress concerning the protection of 
the constitutional rights of individuals. 
It seems to me that the best interest of 
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the country is served if such charges and 
allegations are considered by a select 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Certainly, if such charges are ever 
valid, corrective steps should be taken. 
But equally important, if such charges 
and allegations are found to be invalid, 
then, certainly, they should be exposed 
as invalid so that the proper work of the 
Congress can continue, free of attack and 
emotionalism. 

Only in this way can we in the Con- 
gress fulfill our responsibilities as rep- 
resentatives of all of the people of this 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Pool!. 

Mr. POOL: Mr. Speaker, our chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Wrts] has done a magnificent job 
in presenting this bill while ill and under 
very adverse conditions so far as he per- 
sonally is concerned and I will make my 
statement short because the gentleman 
should not have to stand up too long. 

I do want to bring out one thing. The 
power of the Congress to punish for con- 
tempt is at stake here. It is not just this 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities but every other committee in the 
Congress—their power is at stake in this 
issue that is here before us. 

All we are doing here is citing these 
people for coming before the committee 
and refusing to produce these documents, 
which are not personal things—and they 
are using the fifth amendment. 

If they were being asked a question 
like where were you on such and such a 
night, and then they used the fifth 
amendment, of course, that would be 
proper. But we are asking them for rec- 
ords that they in their official capacity 
as officials of this organization have un- 
der their care by their “own constitu- 
tion” and bylaws of their organization. 

If you want to try to change the rules 
and bring up some other thing, let that 
be done in some other proceedings. But 
this is a very simple issue here and I cer- 
tainly hope that our colleagues will up- 
hold the committee on this issue. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the limita- 
tion of time on this debate, the fact that 
this matter was brought to the floor 
without the report being available to the 
Members prior to noon—and the very 
complicated questions of law involved, all 
lead to the conclusion that the motion 
to recommit which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
should be supported. A select committee 
named by the Speaker would be in- 
structed to examine the sufficiency of the 
contempt citations under the rules of 
the House and pertinent judicial deci- 
sions and to report back to the House. 

Last night in looking over some of the 
past citations which were before the 
House, I recall reading that the distin- 
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guished Speaker said in 1954, I believe, 
that we sit in a sense as a judge. Al- 
though the language of the statute, title 
2, section 194, United States Code, may 
be construed as requiring only a min- 
isterial act, the precedents establish a 
quasi-judicial role for the House. If we 
sit today in a sense as a judge, then we 
should have had adequate time to delib- 
erate on the issues involved and adequate 
time to research the cases. We should 
have known before the debate started the 
basis upon which this matter is brought 
before us. 

Now it is perfectly clear that the sub- 
pena itself is very broad. It calls for all 
records, documents, correspondence, and 
memorandums relating to the business 
and affairs of this particular organiza- 
tion. That certainly would be broad 
enough to include membership lists. The 
subpena does not exclude them. , 

Then the question arises—is it consti- 
tutionally possible to subpena member- 
ship lists under the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in NAACP v. Alabama (357 US. 
449) and Bates v. Little Rock (361 U.S. 
516), where it was held a violation of the 
first amendment guarantee of freedom 
of association to compel the production 
of membership lists? Or can these cases 
be distinguished? This we have not had 
an opportunity to do. 

Again there is a serious legal question 
where the record does not show control 
and possession of the books and records 
by the person subpenaed. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] referred 
to the McPhaul case which was a 5-to-4 
decision and, yet, in the dissent which 
had the support of four members of the 
Supreme Court including the Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Justice Douglas said: 

But when it comes to criminal prosecu- 
tions, the Government must turn square cor- 
ners. If Congress desires to have the judi- 
ciary ad judge a man guilty for failure to pro- 
duce documents, the prosecution should be 
required to prove that the man whom we 
send to prison had the power to produce 
them (McPhaul v. U.S., October 1960). 


Four members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States took that view. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not had adequate 
time to look at this question, and it 
should be referred to a special committee. 
It is important that we establish a sound 
procedure to deal with contempt cita- 
tions in the future. 

It may be argued that the House 
should have confidence in the judgment 
of the committee which makes the report 
to be certified. However, the history of 
contempt citations since World War II 
does not inspire confidence. The fact is 
that, of 164 contempt citations approved 
since 1950, only 42 have been sustained in 
court. It is not a question of Congress 
guessing wrong in 122 cases. Rather, in- 
dividuals were tarred and reputations 
damaged. 

Prior to 1943, the procedure in con- 
tempt cases was different. Of 107 cases 
before 1943, Congress did not vote con- 
tempt citations on 34 occasions. On sev- 
eral of those occasions, when the House 
was particularly troubled by the circum- 
stances surrounding a case, the question 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
or to a select committee appointed by the 
Speaker. Hinds, for example, describes 
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the cases of George H. Seward and Wil- 
liam Ornton. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee has had even a worse record 
in court than the House in general. 
Since 1959, only 9 of the 129 individuals 
cited for contempt upon the recommen- 
dation of that committee have been con- 
victed and had their convictions upheld. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently voted 
against appropriations for this commit- 
tee. 

The Ku Klux Klan, despicable as it is, 
is not the issue. Today the committee is 
investigating the Klan. Tomorrow, as 
I warned last year, it will probably turn 
its attention to the civil rights move- 
ment. 

The need for effective antiviolence 
legislation is clear. This is a function 
for the Judiciary Committee. 

As I said last April, in voting against 
the appropriation for this investigation: 

The goal here should be the development 
of criminal laws to deal with those who are 
engaged in criminal acts to prevent civil 
rights activity. In doing this, we should 
turn to the Judiciary Committee. Let us 
keep the goal clearly in mind. It is to come 
to grips with brutality and murder and to 
protect American citizens from acts of vio- 
lence and physical harm, not from speech 
and propaganda. 


Violations of law by the Klan are mat- 
ters for the Department of Justice and 
the FBI to investigate. The Department 
of Justice should proceed against the 
Klan with every legal process available, 
including the power of subpena, The 
way to compel the production of books 
and records is through a grand jury pro- 
ceeding. There a refusal to comply with 
a subpena can be taken directly before 
a Federal judge who has the power to 
order compliance at the risk of contempt 
and who is competent to pass upon the 
constitutional issues raised by the invo- 
cation of the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in in- 
fringing upon basic civil liberties cannot 
be ignored. The fact that the object of 
its attack is a band of bigots and mur- 
derers should not make any difference. 
In the words of Mr. Justice Black: 

Liberty, to be secure for any, must be se- 
cure for all—even for the most miserable 
merchants of hatred and unpopular ideas 
(Braden v. United States, 365 U.S. 431, 432). 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I do hope 
that whatever motion is made to recom- 
mit this resolution to a special commit- 
tee of some kind for its consideration of 
this and other contempt citations in the 
future is not adopted. I think it would 
be a terrible mistake. Inevitably, it 
would result in emotional feelings. The 
voting would be on the basis of likes and 
dislikes with reference to this commit- 
tee and that committee, or with refer- 
ence to this procedure or that procedure, 
or with reference to these particular wit- 
nesses now being cited or those who may 
be cited in the future, and so on. 

In connection with that very proposal, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WELTNER]. I take it that 
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the gentleman likewise is opposed to the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose referring this matter to some as yet 
unspecified or undefined committee, as 
indicated by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. One of my colleagues said that 
the question here is not the Ku Klux 
Klan, but the rules of the House. I 
agree with that. 

The rules of the House are quite clear. 
The rules of the House contemplate that 
a committee, feeling that the privileges 
of the House have been subjected to con- 
tempt, will submit a report of that and 
offer a resolution whereby the House will 
resolve to have the matter referred to the 
Justice Department. Those are the 
rules of the House. They are quite sim- 
ple. Weare not sitting as a judge, as the 
gentleman from New York said. We are 
in no way passing judgment upon any 
individual or upon any organization. We 
are simply acting here as a conduit to 
refer conduct which is considered to be 
contemptuous of the Congress of the 
United States to the law-enforcement 
authorities of the United States, there 
to be conducted through the Judiciary 
Department of the United States, with 
all the rights and safeguards attendant 
to all individuals under the Constitution. 

This is not a complicated matter of 
law, as has been indicated. It is a very 
simple matter of law. The question of 
law is whether or not an individual, in 
a representative capacity, can refuse to 
obey a subpena on the ground that the 
production of the documents maintained 
by him in a representative capacity 
might incriminate him. The question 
is not complicated, nor is the answer 
complicated. It has been spelled out 
clearly, and without qualification, by the 
Supreme Court no earlier than 1960 in 
the McPhaul case. The answer to that 
question is, “No,” an individual does not 
have such a privilege. The process of 
finding facts cannot be subverted and 
turned aside on such a ground. 

Consequently, the matter is now pro- 
ceeding according to the rules of the 
House. It has proceeded up to this date 
according to the rules of the House. It 
has proceeded, not on a complicated, but 
on a simple question of fact and on a 
simple proposition of law. To say at this 
stage of the game that we will change the 
rules and adopt a new concept with ref- 
erence to contempt citations by referring 
the matter to a joint committee would 
result in a total disruption of the rules 
of the House. I agree with my colleague 
the question is on the rules of the 
House. Let us continue the rules of the 
House as they now exist in this case on 
this date. I urge that when the proposi- 
tion arises, our colleagues will vote 
against it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona, 
a member of our committee. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker and Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the reso- 
lution. I shall vote against the motion 
to recommit that will probably be offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], although there is merit in some 
of the arguments that he has made in 
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reference to the citations and the num- 
ber of convictions. 

My information discloses. that all con- 
tempt citations that have been voted by 
Congress since we have had the leader- 
ship of Chairman Epwin WILLIS on this 
committee have resulted in convictions. 

Second, the motion to recommit would 
substitute seven Members of this body 
for the committee that listened to the 
evidence and facts submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

As pointed out very clearly by my col- 
league and member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WELT- 
NER], Mr. Shelton in fact did not claim 
that he had lost these records or that 
they were not in his possession. Instead, 
he stated that he refused to produce 
them to the committee on the basis that 
they were immaterial, irrelevant, and not 
compellable under the rules of this House. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues in this 
body to vote in favor of the resolution 
and to support the chairman of this im- 
portant committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WII LIS I, who is carrying 
out that responsibility very ably and 
competently. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
motion to recommit that I wish to offer. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 5] 

Albert Fuqua Multer 
Baldwin Grider Murray 
Baring Hagan, Ga. Philbin 
Boland Hagen, Calif. Powell 
Celler Harris Purcell 
Clancy Herlong Rhodes, Ariz 
Clark Jarman Roberts 
Clausen, Jennings Roncalio 

Don H. Johnson, Pa. St Germain 
Clawson, Del Jones, Ala. Scott 
Cohelan King, Calif. Shipley 
Conyers Kluczynski Steed 
Corbett Long, La. Thomas 
Cramer McClory Todd 
Cunningham McMillan Toll 
Daddario MeVicker Walker, N. Mex. 
Dague Macdonald Watkins 
Dent Mailliard White, Idaho 
Dowdy Martin, Nebr. Wilson, 
Duncan, Oreg. Miller Charles H. 
Farnsley Morris 
Flynt Morse 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
n under the call were dispensed 

th. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CurTIs moves to recommit the reso- 
lution of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to a select committee of seven 
members to be appointed by the Speaker with 
instructions to examine the sufficiency of the 
contempt citations under existing rules of 
law and relevant judicial decisions and there- 
after to report it back with a statement of its 
findings. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the nays ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, and I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

It is evident to the Chair that a quorum 
is present. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 28, not voting 60, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—344 
Abbitt Cahill Feighan 
Abernethy Callan Findley 
Adair Callaway Fino 
Cameron Fisher 
Addabbo Carey Flood 
Anderson, Il. Carter Foley 
Anderson, Casey Ford, Gerald R. 
Tenn. Cederberg rd, 
Andrews, Chamberlain William D. 
George W. Chelf Fountain 
Andrews, Cleveland Frelinghuysen 
Glenn Clevenger Friedel 
Andrews, Collier Fulton, Pa. 
N. Dak. Colmer Fulton, Tenn. 
Annunzio Conable Gallagher 
Arends Conte Garmatz 
Ashbrook Cooley Gathings 
Ashley Corman Gettys 
Ashmore Craley Giaimo 
Aspinall Cramer Gibbons 
Culver Gilbert 
Bandstra Curtin Gilligan 
Daniels Gonzalez 
Barrett Davis, Ga Goodell 
Bates Davis, Wis. Grabowski 
Battin Dawson Gray 
Beckworth de la Garza Green, Pa. 
Belcher Delaney Greigg 
Bell Denton Griffin 
Bennett Derwinski Griffiths 
rry Devine Gross 
etts Dickinson Grover 
Blatnik gs Gubser 
Boggs Dingell Gurney 
Bolling Dole Haley 
Bolton Donohue Hall 
Bow Dorn Halleck 
Brademas Downing Halpern 
Bray Hamilton 
rock Duncan, Tenn. Hanley 
Brooks Dwyer Hanna 
Broomfield Dyal Hansen, Idaho 
Brown, Clar- Edmondson Hansen, Iowa 
ence J., Jr. Edwards, Ala. Hansen, Wash. 
Broyhill, N.C. Edwards, La. Hardy 
Broyhill, Va. Ellsworth Harsha 
Buchanan Erlenborn Harvey, Ind. 
Burke Evans, Colo. Harvey, Mich. 
Burleson Everett Hathaway 
Burton, Utah Tenn Hays 
Byrne, Fallon Hébert 
Byrnes, Wis um Hechler 
Cabell Pascell Henderson 
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Hicks Moeller Secrest 
Holifield Monagan Selden 
Holland Moore Senner 
Horton Moorhead Shriver 
Hosmer Morgan Sickles 
Howard Morrison Sikes 
Hull Morton Sisk 
Hungate Moss Skubitz 
Huot Murphy, III. Slack 
Hutchinson Murphy, N.Y. Smith, Calif. 
chord Murray Smith, Iowa 
Irwin Natcher Smith, N.Y. 
Jacobs Nelsen Smith, Va. 
Joelson Nix Springer 
Johnson, Calif. O'Brien Stafford 
Johnson, Okla. O Hara, Ill Stalbaum 
Jonas Hara, Mich. Stanton 
Jones, Ala. O’Konski Stephens 
Jones, Mo. Olsen, Mont. Stratton 
Karsten Oison, Minn Stubblefield 
O'Neal, Ga. Sullivan 
Kee O'Neill, Mass. Sweeney 
Keith Passman Talcott 
Kelly Patman Taylor 
Keogh Patten Teague, Calif. 
King, N.Y, Pelly Teague, Tex. 
King, Utah Pepper Tenzer 
Kirwan Perkins Thompson, N.J. 
Kornegay Pickle Thompson, Tex. 
Krebs Pike Thomson, Wis. 
Kunkel Pirnie Trimble 
Laird Poage Tuck 
Landrum Poff Tunney 
Langen Pool ‘Tupper 
Latta Price Tuten 
Leggett Pucinski Udall 
Lipscomb Quie Ullman 
Long, Md Race Utt 
Love Randall Van Deerlin 
McCarthy Redlin Vanik 
McCulloch Reid, III Vigorito 
McDade Reifel Vivian 
McDowell Reinecke W. nner 
McEwen Rhodes, Pa. Walker, Miss 
McFall Rivers, Alaska Watson 
McGrath Rivers, S. O. Watts 
MaeGregor Robison Weltner 
Machen Rodino Whalley 
Mackay Rogers, Colo. White, Tex 
Madden Rogers, Fia. Whitener 
Mahon Rogers, Tex. Whitten 
Marsh Ronan Widnall 
Martin, Ala. Rooney, Pa. Williams 
Martin, Mass. Rostenkowski Willis 
Martin, Nebr. Roudebush Wilson, Bob 
Matsunaga Roush off 
Matthews Rumsfeld Wright 
May Satterfield Wyatt 
Meeds St. Onge Wydler 
Michel Saylor Yates 
Mills Schisler Young 
Minish Schmidhauser Younger 
Minshall Schneebeli Zablocki 
Mize Schweiker 
NAYS—28 
Bingham Hawkins Rees š 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Reid, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier Resnick 
Curtis Lennon Reuss 
Dow Mackie Rosenthal, 
Duncan, Oreg. Mathias Roybal 
Edwards, Calif. Mink Ryan 
Farbstein Mosher Scheuer 
Fraser Nedzi 
Green, Oreg. Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—60 
Albert Grider Powell 
Baldwin Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Boland Hagen, Calif. Quillen 
Celler Harris Rhodes, Ariz 
Clancy Herlong Roberts 
Clark Jarman Roncalio 
Clausen, Jennings Rooney, N.Y 
Don H Johnson, Pa. St Germain 
Clawson, Del King, Calif. Scott 
Cohelan Kluczynski Shipley 
Conyers Long. La. Staggers 
Corbett McClory Steed 
Cun: gham McMillan Thomas 
Daddario McVicker Todd 
Dague Macdonald Toll 
Dent Mailliard Walker, N. Mex. 
Dowdy Miller Wat 
Farnsley Morris White, Idaho 
Flynt Morse Wilson, 
Fogarty Multer Charles H. 
Fuqua Philbin 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Conyers against. 
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Until further notice: 


Mr. Boland with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. John- 
son of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Hagen of California with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Grider. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana wiht Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. McVicker. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr, Steed with Mr. White of Idaho. 


Mr. HAWKINS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CALVIN 
FRED CRAIG 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 1242). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST CALVIN FRED CRAIG 


Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
secs. 192 and 194) 

(Mr. Wiis, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report citing Calvin Fred Craig) 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives, through the enactment 
of Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q) (2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly au- 
thorized and issued a subpena to Calvin 
Fred Craig. The subpena directed Calvin 
Fred Craig to be and appear before the said 
Committee on Un-American Activities, of 
which the Honorable Enwin E. WILLIS is 
chairman, or a duly appointed subcommit- 
tee thereof, on October 28, 1965, at 10 a.m., 
at the Committee Room, 226 Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
committed to said committee, and not to 
depart without leave of said committee, and 
commanding him to bring with him and 
produce before said committee, or a duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, certain 
papers as designated by said subpena. The 
said subpena served upon Calvin Fred Craig 
is set forth in words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
“To Calvin Fred Craig, Greeting: 
“Pursuant to lawful authority, You Are 
Heresy COMMANDED to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on October 28, 1965, at ten o'clock, 
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a.m., at their Committee Room, 226 Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. 

“You ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the at- 
tached document which is made a part of 
this subpoena, 

“HEREOF FAIL Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in such 
cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 8th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“E. E. WILLIS 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives. 

“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: CApl- 
tol 4-3121—Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO CALVIN F. CRAIG, 
DATED 10/8/65 

“(1) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, the 
Georgia Rescue Service, and the State Men's 
Club, in your possession, custody or control 
or maintained by you or available to you as 
Grand Dragon, Realm of Georgia of the In- 
visible Empire, United Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known 
as the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

“(2) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, Realm of Georgia of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution and 
Laws’ of said organization authorize and re- 
quire to be maintained by you and any other 
officer of said organization, the same being in 
your possession, custody or control, 

“(3) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1120, ‘U.S. 
Corporation Income Tax Return,’ and other 
Federal Income Tax Returns, corporate or 
otherwise, for the fiscal or calendar years 
1961 through June 30, 1965, filed by you with 
the U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, or in your possession, 
custody, or control, as Grand Dragon, Realm 
of Georgia, and being the Federal Income Tax 
returns for or of the organizations and 
affiliated organizations named in item num- 
bered (1) above. 

“(4) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1040, ‘U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return,’ for the 
calendar or fiscal years 1958 through 1964, 
filed by you as an individual taxpayer with 
the U.S, Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears by 
the return thereon by O. Leon Davis, a duly 
deputized United States marshal, who was 
authorized to serve it. The return of service 
of said subpena is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
personaly the within-named Calvin Fred 
Craig at 772 Pearce St., S. W., Atlanta, 
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Georgia, at 2:00 o'clock, p.m., on the 11th 
day of Oct., 1965. 

“Dated 10-11-65. 

O. Leon Davis, Dp. U.S. Marshal.” 

The said Calvin Fred Craig, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities on October 28, 1965, which had 
convened in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., up- 
on notice to him; and the said subcommittee 
then and there demanded the production of 
the papers which he was commanded to pro- 
duce and as designated by the said subpena, 
which papers were pertinent to the matters 
under inquiry before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its aforesaid sub- 
committee. The said Calvin Fred Craig re- 
fused to produce said papers. 

The refusals by Calvin Fred Craig to pro- 
duce the papers required by phs 
numbered (1) to (3), inclusive, in the attach- 
ment to said subpena deprived the commit- 
tee of pertinent testimony and evidence 
regarding the matters which the said com- 
mittee was instructed by law and House 
resolution to investigate, and place the said 
witness in contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of Calvin Fred Craig to produce before said 
subcommittee the papers demanded of him 
as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) to 
(3), inclusive, in the attachment to the said 
subpena, to the end that the said Calvin 
Fred Craig may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said Calvin Fred Craig, 
including the statement by the chairman of 
the subject and matter under inquiry, is set 
forth in Appendix I, hereto attached and 
made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
(Tuesday, October 19, 1965) 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 

CAN ACTIVITIES 

Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10 a.m., in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. ED- 
WIN E. WILLIs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
EDWIN E. Wi111s, of Louisiana, chairman; Jon 
R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of 
Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general coun- 
sel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. Ap- 
pell, chief investigator; and Philip R. Man- 
uel, investigator. 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair is 
required to make an opening statement, and 
I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Poon of Texas, 
Mr. WELTNER of Georgia, the ranking minor- 
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ity or Republican member, Mr. ASHBROOK of 
Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us a member of the full committee, Mr. 
SENNER. I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is con- 
vened to hold hearings pursuant to a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the full com- 
mittee on March 30, 1965. That resolution 
reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry 
into the activities of the Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States to assist 
the Committee in determining whether it 
should authorize an investigation of the 
Klan organizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 


inquiry; and 

* the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clearly 
indicates that the nature and scope of the 
Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an inves- 
tigation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Com- 
mittee’s work for this session is not suf- 
cient to enable it to undertake this investi- 
gation in addition to other investigations al- 
ready approved and under way, the Chairman 
is directed to request a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to conduct an inves- 
— of Ku Klux Klan organizations; 
ani 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.“ 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information con- 
cerning Klan activities then in its possession. 
Late last year, the committee discussed the 
growing activities of the Ku Klux Klans and 
a suggestion was made by Mr. Pool, that an 
investigation be considered, 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make a 
preliminary inquiry. The staff was, there- 
fore, directed to do so in this instance. Other 
Members of Congress subsequently expressed 
themselves on the subject, particularly Mr. 
WELTNER, who called the matter to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues on the floor of the 
House. 

At its organizational meeting on Febru- 
ary 2 of this year, the committee unani- 
mously authorized the continuance of this 
preliminary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff 
reported to the committee from time to time 
and, on March 30, the committee voted 
unanimously that a formal investigation be 
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undertaken for the purpose of holding hear- 
ings which would assist the Congress in 
drafting such remedial legislation as it 
deemed appropriate and necessary to deal 
with the problems created by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, 
adopted House Resolution 310, authorizing 
the expenditure of $50,000 for the commit- 
tee’s investigation of Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be 
effective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affillated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them or 
organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed objec- 
tives. The Congress must know whether the 
operations and actions directed and carried 
out by Klan leaders and certain members are 
in accord with the wishes of the membership 
as a whole, or whether certain activities are 
engaged in without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the membership. It must know 
whether Klan recruits are informed of the 
true nature and purposes of the Klans—or 
whether they are hoodwinked into joining 
them. It must also know, of course, some- 
thing of the size, strength, and scope of the 
Klan movement. These are the matters 
which are the subject of this inquiry. 

At the time the committee decision to 
conduct this inquiry was announced, certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. It is the com- 
mitte’s hope that they really meant them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to those hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my inten- 
tion that these hearings will be fair in every 
respect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose 
by cooperating fully with the committee by 
telling all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to 
hide—nothing to hide from the Congress, 
nothing to hide from the American people, 
and nothing to hide from the rank-and-file 
Klan membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully con- 
stituted committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, the 
lawmaking branch of our Government, and 
that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 

The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct inves- 
tigations is inherent in the legislative proc- 
ess.” 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intel- 
ligent legislative action. It is their unre- 
mitting obligation to respond to subpoenas, 
to respect the dignity of the Congress and 
its committees and to testify fully with re- 
spect to matters within the province of 
proper investigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 
U.S. 178.) [Emphasis added.] 
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That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for 
example, by a relatively recent report of a 
special committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation which in 1953—without evoking 
any protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge sought by a court or by a duly 
constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to 
answer pertinent questions—the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his 
being prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, expe- 
rience what we have so often seen, in prac- 
tically all of our investigations in other areas 
of the committee’s jurisdiction—witness 
after witness finding it necessary, or feeling 
the need, to invoke the fifth amendment, 
again and again, when asked, not about his 
beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper 
invocation of the fifth amendment in this 
inquiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such recourse 
by persons who proclaim from the rooftops 
that they are saviors of America and patriots 
second to none. The public cannot be ex- 
pected to approve such action in these hear- 
ings any more than it has in other inquiries 
in which witnesses have taken refuge in con- 
stitutional provisions even while conspiring 
to destroy the Constitution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert 
H. Jackson stated in his concurring opinion 
in the case of Dennis versus United States: 
“The Constitution does not make conspiracy 
a civil right.“ 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communications Associa- 
tion versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
‘ganging up’ or concerted action in violation 
of its laws. No term passes that this Court 
does not sustain convictions based on that 
doctrine for violations of the antitrust laws 
or other statutes. * * * (A.C.A. v. Douds, 339 
US. 382.) 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the Con- 
stitution than is conspiracy to destroy our 
Government. Conspiracy, in and of itself, 
is so inimical to ordered society that there 
is a broad Federal statute which makes it a 
crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S.C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
a person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the general 
welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its leg- 
islative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved in 
it. The very act of harming, or of attempt- 
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ing to harm, influence, or intimidate, a sub- 
penaed witness to keep him from talking or 
of injuring or threatening a witness because 
he has cooperated with the Congress by giv- 
ing testimony is punishable by 5 years in 
prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here 
and now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness un- 
der subpena to testify in this inquiry. If 
anyone does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee feel 
the same way about it because we have dis- 
cussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the facts developed to date in this 
investigation, the subcommittee members 
have quite naturally formed certain tenta- 
tive opinions of some Klan groups and their 
leaders. However, we are not going to pre- 
judge the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is also 
possible that there might be some explana- 
tion for certain of the facts we have un- 
covered. That is one reason why this public 
hearing is being held—to test the accuracy 
of our investigative effort and to give the 
persons concerned an opportunity to answer 
the questions that have been raised in our 
minds—to deny, to qualify, to confirm, to 
explain. 

This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its in- 
vestigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is what 
we have done in the past; it is what we will 
do in the future. This is in conformity with 
the rules of the House and with court deci- 
sions. We are engaged in the business of 
the people of the United States, and they 
have a right to be able to see and judge for 
themselves how that business is being con- 
ducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty 
of developing facts about the Klans and 
making them a part of a public record, not 
to convict anyone of anything, but for the 
purpose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is your 
duty. If you truly have the national interest 
at heart, this is what you will do. By way of 
both encouragement and warning, I want 
to say that this is a country of law, that it 
is strong and secure; and that no individuals, 
groups, or conspiracies within its borders 
can, or will, prevail against its laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 

That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. McNa- 
mara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the Rules of this Committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Honorable Joz R. Poot, Honorable CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, Honorable Jon M. ASHBROOK, and 
Honorable JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., as asso- 
ciate members and myself, as Chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., com- 
mencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 1965, 
and/or at such other times thereafter and 
places as said subcommittee shall determine, 
as contemplated by the resolution adopted by 
the Committee on the 30th day of March, 
1965, authorizing hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States. 
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“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 
“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 
“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 
“/s/ Edwin E. Willis 
“EDWIN E. WILLIS. 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
* . * . s” 
(Thursday, October 28, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:15 a.m. in the Caucus Room, 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. Epwin E. Wits (chairman) 
presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwtn E. Wiis, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Jor R. Poor, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR. of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and 
BucHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHARMAN, The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

» * » * * 
(Afternoon sesslon— Thursday, October 28, 
1965) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:40 
p.m., Hon. Epwin E. Wiis, chairman, pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, and BUCHANAN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

* 


. * * * 
The CHARMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess for 5 minutes. 


(Whereupon at 2:30 p.m., a brief recess 
was taken. Subcommittee members present 
at time of recess: Representatives WILLIS, 
WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:40 
p.m., with the following subcommittee mem- 
bers present: Representatives WILLIS, ASH- 
BROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

The CHatrMan. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER entered the 
hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair states that Mr. 
Philip Manuel will conduct the examination 
for the balance of the afternoon. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Manuel. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Chairman, the staff 
would like to call as the next witness Mr. 
Calvin Craig. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please raise your right 
hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth— 
your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Cnard. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CALVIN FRED CRAIG, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHALMERS, JR. 


Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, will you please 
state your full name for the record, sir? 
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Mr. Craic. Calvin F. Craig. 

Mr. ManuEL. When and where were you 
born, Mr. Craig? 

Mr. Cratc. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights guaranteed to 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. ManvEt. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
were born on May 5, 1928, in Clayton County, 
Georgia. 

Mr. Cratc. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. Manvet. Would you please give the 
committee a résumé of your educational 
background? 

Mr. Craic. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. ManueEL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
attended high school in Clayton County, 
Georgia, but did not graduate. 

Mr. CRAIG. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
I would like to state for the record that the 
committee investigation has determined that 
Mr. Craig is the Grand Dragon of the State 
of Georgia for the United Klans of America, 
and he has held that position continuously 
since February of 1961. 

Mr. Craig, I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to deny or affirm the fact, that you 
are and have been the Grand Dragon of the 
Realm of Georgia since February 1961. 

Mr. Craic. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
ought to be clear that Mr. Manuel is under 
the same oath that he took on the first day 
of these hearings. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I, as counsel for this wit- 
ness, was certain that Mr. Manuel was still 
under oath, 

Mr. WELTNER. Thank you. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, investigation con- 
ducted by the committee has established 
that you originally joined the U.S. Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, in or about 
February 1959 

Mr. Cratc. I respectfully decline 

Mr. MANUEL. I didn’t ask you a ques- 
tion—and that as early as September 1960 
you were the Grand Dragon for the State of 
Georgia of the U.S. Klans. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
afirm or deny the fact, that you did join 
the U.S. Klans in February of 1959. 

Mr. Crac. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
September 1960, you held the office of Grand 
Dragon of Georgia for the U.S. Klans. 

Mr. CRATG. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that the 
last election of the Realm of Georgia of 
the United Klans of America was held in 
Savannah, Georgia, in July of 1965, and that 
you were reelected as the Grand Dragon of 
the Realm of Georgia. 

Mr. CraiG. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, are you appearing 
before the committee today in response to a 
subpena served upon you at 8 p.m. on the 
11th day of October, 1965, by Deputy Mar- 
shal O. Davis? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I will stipu- 
late that he is here in response to the sub- 
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pena, and that the return on the subpena 
will speak for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN, And is correct? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, this subpena was 
delivered to you at 722 Pearce Street, South- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia, which is your current 
residence? 

Mr. Cratc. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, an attachment to 
this subpena requires you to produce certain 
documents before the committee. I will now 
read the first paragraph of that subpena. 

“All books, records, documents, correspond- 
ence, and memoranda relating to the orga- 
nization of and the conduct of business and 
affairs of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc., also known as the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and affiliated organizations, namely, the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service, the Georgia Rescue 
Service, and the State Men’s Club in your 
possession, custody or control, or maintained 
by you or available to you as Grand Dragon, 
Realm of Georgia of the Invisible Empire, 
United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
of America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan.” 

I ask you at this time to produce those 
books and records called for in paragraph 
1 of this subpena. 

Mr. CRATG. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records as re- 
quested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information is 
not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid, remedial legislation, nor is such in- 
quiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule XI of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the 
committee any and all documents as de- 
manded by the committee in the subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for the reason that I 
honestly feel that to do so might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr, MANUEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
witness be directed to produce the books and 
documents called for in paragraph 1 of the 
subpena. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Chalmers, in each pre- 
vious instance we made the following stipu- 
lation: 

(1) That the witness has been furnished 
with a copy of the chairman’s opening state- 
ment of October 19, 1965, and that he is 
familiar with its contents; (2) that the di- 
rections of the subpena to produce the docu- 
ments called for are made to the witness in 
the official representative capacity described 
in the subpena. 

That stipulation is now made with refer- 
ence to this witness? 

Mr. CHALMERS. It certainly is, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I now order and direct you 
to produce the documents called for in para- 
graph 1 of the attachment to the subpena, 
indicating that the committee takes the posi- 
tion that your failure to do so will subject 
you to contempt citation. 

Mr. Crarc. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Manveu. Mr. Craig, paragraph 2 of 
that subpena calls for: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your pos- 
session, custody or control, or maintained by 
or available to you, in your capacity as 
Grand Dragon, Realm of Georgia of the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
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the Ku Klux Elan, which the ‘Constitution 
and Laws’ of said organization authorize and 
require to be maintained by you and any 
other officer of said organization, the same 
being in your possession, custody or con- 
trol.” 

I now ask you, Mr. Craig, to produce the 
documents called for in paragraph 2 of the 
subpena. 

Mr. CRATG. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Manve.. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
witness be directed to produce the docu- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The same stipulation with 
reference to paragraph 1 is agreed to as to 
paragraph 2? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reasons already 
indicated, Mr. Craig, I order and direct you 
to produce those documents. 

Mr. Crarc. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. MANveE.. Mr. Craig, paragraph 3 of 
that subpena calls for: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1120, U.S. 
Corporation Income Tax Return,’ and other 
Federal Income Tax Returns, corporate or 
otherwise, for the fiscal or calendar years 
1961 through June 30, 1965, filed by you with 
the U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, or in your possession, cus- 
tody, or control, as Grand Dragon, Realm of 
Georgia, and being the Federal Income Tax 
Returns for or of the organizations and af- 
fillated organizations named in item num- 
bered (1) above.” 

They would be the Alabama Rescue Serv- 
ice, the Georgia Rescue Service, and/or the 
State Men's Club. 

Mr. Craic, I respectfully decline 

Mr. MANUEL. I now ask you, Mr. Craig, to 
produce those documents as outlined in 
paragraph 3. 

Mr. Cratc. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The same stipulation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The same stipulation is 
made. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, paragraph 

The CHAIRMAN, I will tell you that the rea- 
sons given for your refusal are not accepted. 
I order and direct you to produce those 
documents. 

Mr. Crarc. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
sf the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, paragraph 4 of the 
subpena calls for: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1040, ‘U.S. In- 
dividual Income Tax Return,’ for the calendar 
or fiscal years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
eee Department, Internal Revenue 


f now ask you, Mr. Craig, to produce those 
documents called for in paragraph 4. 

Mr. Cnard. I respectfully decline to deliver 
the documents heretofore requested based 
upon the grounds previously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not order you to pro- 
duce those documents because it is a matter 
involving you personally and you have a 
right to invoke the protection and the 
privilege of the fifth amendment. 

Proceed. 

* * . > * 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Craig, I would like to now 
show you the annual registration statement 
filed in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Georgia for the Invisible Em- 
pire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan of America, Inc., which statement was 
filed on the 15th day of September 1964, and 
which identifies the name of the corporation 
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as it exists today as the Invisible Empire, 
United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
of America, Inc., listing the President as Rob- 
ert M. Shelton, of Suite 401, Alston Building, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and listing the princi- 
pal office in Georgia as 772 Pearce Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and identifying the author- 
ized agent in Georgia as Calvin F. Craig. 

Mr. Craig, I hand you this document and 
ask you if the information contained on 
this registration is factual? 

Mr. CRATG. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document previously marked Robert 
Shelton Exhibit No. 1.“ See supplement to 
Appendix I.) 


* 2 + > * 


Mr. WELTNER. I would like to hand you 
two documents, one of them being a leaflet 
saying “HEAR & SEE Robert M. Shelton, Im- 
perial Wizard [and] Calvin F. Craig, Grand 
Dragon of Ga.,“ October 17, 1965, Bacon Park 
at Memorial Stadium, Savannah, Georgia, 
“Public Invited,” United Klans of America, 
Inc. 

I would like to know whether or not that 
is what it appears to be, a public meeting 
of the United Klans to be held on that day, 
October 17, 1965. 

Mr. Craic. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document marked “Calvin Craig Exhibit 
No. 3.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. WELTNER. I hand you also a leaflet en- 
titled “United Klans Of America, Inc., 
Knights Of The Ku Klux Klan, Realm of 
Ga., P.O. Box 10753, Atlanta, Georgia,” the 
same post office box previously mentioned in 
the testimony, and ask you whether or not 
that leaflet was disseminated and distributed 
to those who attended that rally on Octo- 
ber 17, in the city of Savannah, Georgia? 

Mr. Craig. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document marked Calvin Craig Exhibit 
No. 4.” 

Mr. WELTNER. I hand you a series of photo- 
graphs which I have marked on the reverse 
side thereof as 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

I state as a fact that these photographs 
were taken at that meeting on October 17, 
1965, and I will ask you whether or not photo- 
graph 1 is not a photograph of yourself in 
attendance at that meeting? 

Mr. CATG. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based upon the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

7 * s * > 

Mr. MANUEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
documents exhibited to Mr. Craig at the 
point of interrogation be made a part of this 
record, sir. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Including those of Mr. 
Weltner? I would like to see those as part 
of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Craig, we have many more questions 
to ask of you. You are excused, but you re- 
main under subpena, to report back before 
the committee on November 5, 1965, this 
year? 

The committee will stand in recess until 
Monday morning, next, at 10 o’clock. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives WILLIS, WELTNER, 
ASHBROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

(Whereupon, at 3:34 p.m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 28, 1965, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Monday, November 1. 
1965.) 


[Illustrations identified as Calvin Fred 
Craig Exhibits Nos. 1 and 3 are omitted be- 


1 Mr. Craig was not recalled, and on Janu- 
ary 6, 1966, was discharged from further ap- 
pearance under his subpena. 
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cause of mechanical limitations in printing 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. All of the refer- 
enced exhibits, however, are fully illustrated 
in House Report No, 1242 which was filed and 
printed this date.] 


APPENDIX IT 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on February 2, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on February 2, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building, at 1:00 p.m. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM M. Tuck, Jor R. Poot (en- 
tered at 1:11 p.m.), RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
JoHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN, JR. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m., and welcomed the new members 
of the Committee. 

“The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Commit- 
tees organizational meeting, at which certain 
basic resolutions were normally adopted in 
each Congress. As each resolution was read 
by the Director, the Chairman explained the 
reasons for its adoption. 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by 
Mr. AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“*Be IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of 
Procedure revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, and 
they are hereby adopted as the Rules of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives of the 89th 
Congress.’ 

“s . * * . 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by 
Mr. ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
Tum, for the purposes of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is 
hereby delegated to each subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
hereafter may be appointed to determine by 
a majority vote thereof whether the hearings 
conducted by it shall be open to the public 
or shall be in executive session, and all testi- 
mony taken and all documents introduced 
in evidence in such an executive session shall 
be received and given as full consideration for 
all purposes as though introduced in open 
session.’ 


“ue * * * * 
“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p. m.“ 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activities 
met in executive session on March 30, 1965, 
at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
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House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WILLIs, chair- 
man; WILLIAM Tuck, Joe R. Poot, RICHARD 
IcHorD, GEORGE SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, 
JOHN M. AsHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and 
Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of ac- 
tion concerning the Ku Klux Klan. 

* > $ 7. * 

“A resolution for a supplemental appropria- 
tion to carry out this investigation came up 
for discussion. It was agreed to request the 
sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An amend- 
ment was offered calling for the continuance 
of the committee’s preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Black Muslims, the Min- 
utemen and the American Nazi Party and 
was accepted. The amended resolution reads 
as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan organi- 
zations; and 

“*WHEREAS, the Committee on February 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today 
made a report to the Committee on the re- 
sults of this preliminary inquiry, which re- 
port clearly indicates that the nature and 
scope of the Klan organizations’ activities 
are such that the Committee should au- 
thorize an investigation; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

„BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in- 
asmuch as the appropriation for the Com- 
mittee’s work for this session is not suffi- 
cient to enable it to undertake this investi- 
gation in addition to other investigations 
already approved and under way, the Chair- 
man is directed to request a supplemental 
appropriation of $50,000 to conduct an in- 
vestigation of Ku Klux Klan organizations; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Poot, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were 

requested. The recording clerk called the 
rn 
responded aye. The motion carried and the 
resolution was ö Seon 
* . — 
“The meeting 8 at 10200 a. m.“ 
PART 3 


The following is an extract from the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 14, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities met in executive session on September 
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14, 1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building at 5:50 pm. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Epwin E. 
Wus, Chairman; WILLIAM TUCK, RICHARD 
H. ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL CLAWSON, 
Joun H. BUCHANAN. 

“The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

* * . „ * 


“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded 
by Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that 
the foregoing amendments to the Commit- 
tee’s Rules of Procedure be adopted and that 
the Rules as thus amended be printed. 

“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 

PART 4 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities held on Septem- 
ber 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities des- 
ignated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in ex- 
ecutive session on September 30, 1965, at 
2:30 p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building. The following members 
were present: Epwin E. WILIs, Chairman; 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to or- 
der at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider the is- 
suance of subpoenas for public hearings 
scheduled to be held in the Klan investiga- 
tion in the near future. 

“The director submitted to the subcommit- 
tee a list of prospective witnesses and ex- 
plained why he deemed it necessary that they 
be called. On motion by Mr. ASHBROOK, sec- 
onded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unani- 
mously, the subcommittee authorized the is- 
suance of subpoenas for the following indi- 
viduals: 


“e . * . * 
“Georgia: bahia ome owe 
“e . . 
“The Ae 299 at 4:05 p.m.” 
PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities des- 
ignated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 p.m., 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. WILLIS, Chairman; Jor R. 
Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. Bu- 
CHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investi- 
gator; Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juli- 
ette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 

“s * * » . 

“On motion of Mr. PooL, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the subcommittee has 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and on to- 
day, subpoenas to be issued for a number of 
witnesses in connection with investigation of 
Klan organizations; and 
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“ ‘WHEREAS, the director has explained to 
the subcommittee the necessity and 
pertinency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, 
Papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respective 
Klan organizations, or organizations affiliated 
with such Klan organizations, or organiza- 
tions created or controlled by and acting in 
support of such Klan activities or its mem- 
bers, who may be possessed of such books, 
papers, and documents, relating to the or- 
ganization of and the conduct of the business 
or affairs of such organizations, by virtue of 
their official position or which may be other- 
wise available to them, or of which they may 
be ed or entitled to possession by 
virtue of the constitution and by-laws of the 
respective organizations; 

“THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and those 
authorized RY: 


“s > = * 
“The siete adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 
PART 6 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
held on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities designated by the Chair- 
man to conduct hearings in Washington, 
D.C., under Committee resolution adopted 
March 30, 1965, to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the various Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions and their activities, met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, in Room 429 of 
the Cannon House Office Building, at 12:05 
p.m. The following members of the sub- 
committee were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Chairman; Jor R. POOL, CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, gen- 
eral counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Don- 
ald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman Wus, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what 
action the subcommittee should take re- 
garding the refusals of: * * * and Calvin 
Fred Craig in his appearance before the sub- 
committee on October 28, 1965, pursuant to 
a subpoena issued October 8, 1965, and served 
upon him on October 11, 1965; to produce 
books, papers, records, and documents de- 
manded in said subpoenas, which were perti- 
nent to the subject or question under in- 
quiry at the hearings conducted by the 
said subcommittee, and what recommenda- 
tion the subcommittee would make to the 
full committee regarding their citation for 
contempt of Loy aay of . 

* - 

“After . of the e and pro- 
ceedings and due consideration of the matter 
relating to Calvin Fred Craig, a motion was 
made by Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. WELTNER, 
and unanimously carried, that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusals of Calvin 
Fred Craig to produce before said subcom- 
mittee the documents and items demanded 
of him as set forth in paragraphs numbered 
(1) to (3) inclusive in the attachment to 
his said subpoena dated October 8, 1965, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that the report of said 
facts be reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order that said Calvin Fred 
Craig be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives, to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 

“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 


February 2, 1966 


PART 7 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chair- 
man; RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, DEL CLAWSON. 

“Also present were the following staff 
members: Francis J. McNamara, director; 
William Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. 
Nittle, counsel; and Juliette P. Joray, record- 
ing clerk. 

Chairman Willis called the meeting to or- 
der at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was called, 
after notice to all committee members, for 
two purposes, the first * * *; and the sec- 
ond to consider a recommendation of the 
subcommittee headed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Wars, appointed to conduct hearings in 
Washington, D.C., relating to the investiga- 
tion of the various Klan organizations and 
their activities, which commenced on Octo- 
ber 19, 1965, that * * and Calvin Fred 
Craig be cited for contempt because of their 
wilful default in refusing to produce papers 
in their appearance before the subcommit- 
tee, having been summoned by authority of 
the House of Representatives to produce cer- 
tain papers. 

“es * * * * 

“As to the second matter, the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., commencing on October 19, 1965, 
and thereafter, as contemplated under the 
Resolution adopted by the committee on 
March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee met 
on October 19, 1965 and thereafter in the 
Caucus Room, Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., to receive the testimony 
of several witnesses in public session, includ- 
ing the witnesses above-named, who had 
been duly summoned as witnesses to give 
testimony and to produce papers upon the 
matter under inquiry before the commit- 
tee; * * *; that the witness, Calvin Fred 
Craig, having been sworn as a witness, was 
asked to produce before said subcommittee 
the books, papers, records or documents de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (3) inclusive in the attach- 
ment to his subpoena issued October 8, 1965, 
and served upon him on October 11, 1965; 
that he wilfully refused to produce said pa- 
pers demanded of him; that the subcom- 
mittee duly met in executive session on Jan- 
uary 6, 1966, a quorum of the subcommit- 
tee being in attendance, at which time mo- 
tions were made and unanimously adopted 
with respect to each of said persons, to wit, 
* * * and Calvin Fred Craig, that a report 
of the facts relating to the refusals of each 
of them to produce before the said subcom- 
mittee the papers and documents demanded 
of each of them as set forth herein, be re- 
ferred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the said 
facts relating to each of said witnesses be 
reported to the House of Representatives, in 
order that the said persons be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives and 
to the end that each may be proceeded 
against in manner and form provided by law. 

* . * a 


“A motion was made by Mr. WELTNER, Sec- 
onded by Mr. CLAWSON, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusals of Calvin Fred Craig to produce before 
said subcommittee the papers and documents 
demanded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (3) inclusive in the attach- 
ment to his said subpena dated October 8, 
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1965, be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report the said failures 
of Calvin Fred Craig to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the end that the said Calvin 
Fred Craig may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law; and that 
the Chairman of this Committee is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and file 
such report constituting the failures of the 
said Calvin Fred Craig. The motion was put 
to a vote and carried unanimously. 

“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 

Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the reading 
of the report). Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second of seven citations which will be 
coming up this afternoon. The facts, the 
issues, the law, the policy of this House, 
the dignity of this House, and everywhere 
else are identical in each instance. The 
House has now voted on the first con- 
tempt citation. By a record vote it has 
expressed its will on that citation. Since 
the elements I have expressed are iden- 
tical, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the report be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 700) from 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 700 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of Calvin Fred Craig to produce 
certain pertinent papers in compliance with 
a subpena served upon him and as ordered 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of 
the said Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, together with all the facts in connec- 
tion therewith, under the seal of the House 
of Representatives, to the United States At- 
torney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Calvin Fred Craig may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts rise? 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. CONTE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ConTE moves to recommit the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to a select committee of seven Mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Speaker with in- 
structions to examine the sufficiency of the 
contempt citations under existing rules of 
law and relevant judicial decisions and there- 
after to report it back with a statement of 
its findings. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the nays ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
One hundred ninety Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
a Members, and the Clerk will call the 
ro 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 57, nays 307, not voting 68, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 7] 
YEAS—57 
Addabbo Gilbert Olson, Minn. 
Annunzio Green, Oreg Ottinger 
Ashley Hansen, Wash. Pucinski 
Bingham Hawkins Rees 
Brown, Calif. Hechler Reid, N.Y 
Burton, Calif. Helstoski Resnick 
Cleveland Hicks Reuss 
Clevenger Kastenmeier Ronan 
Conte Leggett Rosenthal 
Curtis Long, Md Rostenkowski 
Diggs Mackie Roybal 
Dow Mathias Rumsfeld 
Duncan, Oreg. Matsunaga Ryan 
Edwards, Calif. May Scheuer 
Farbstein Mink user 
Foley Morton Sickles 
Ford, Mosher Vivian 
William D. Murphy, III Yates 
edzi 
Giaimo O'Hara, II. 
NAYS—307 
Abbitt Collier Gray 
Abernethy Colmer Green, Pa. 
Adair Conable Greigg 
Adams Cooley Griffin 
Anderson, III. Craley Griffiths 
Anderson, Cramer Gross 
Tenn. Culver Grover 
Andrews, Curtin Gubser 
George Daniels Gurney 
Andrews, Davis, Ga. Haley 
Gienn Davis, Wis Hall 
Andrews, Dawson Halleck 
N. de la Garza Hal 
Arends Delaney Hamilton 
Ashbrook Denton Hanley 
Ashmore Derwinski Hanna 
Aspinall Devine Hansen, Idaho 
Ayres Dickinson Hansen, Iowa 
Ba Dingell Hardy 
B: Dole Harsha 
Barrett Donohue Harvey, Ind 
Bates Dorn Harvey, Mich 
Battin Downing Hathaway 
Beckworth Dulski ays 
Belcher Duncan, Tenn. Hébert 
Bell Dwyer Henderson 
Bennett Dyal Holifield 
Berry Edmondson Holland 
Betts Edwards, Ala. Horton 
Blatnik Edwards, La Howard 
Boggs Ellsworth Hull 
Bolton Erlenborn Hungate 
Bow Evans, Colo. Huot 
Brademas Everett Hutchinson 
Bray Evins, Tenn Ichord 
Brock Fallon Irwin 
Brooks Farnum Jacobs 
Broomfield Fascell Joelson 
Brown, Ohio Feighan Johnson, Calif, 
Broyhill, N.C. Findley Johnson, Okla. 
Broyhill, Va Jonas 
Buchanan Fisher Jones, Mo 
Burleson 100d Karsten 
Burton, Utah Ford, Gerald R. Karth 
Byrne, Pa. Fountain Kee 
Byrnes, Wis Friedel Keith 
Cabell Fulton, Pa Kelly 
Cahill Fulton, Tenn. King, N.Y 
Callan Gallagher King, Utah 
Callaway Garmatz Kirwan 
Cameron Gathings Kornegay 
Carey Gettys Krebs 
Carter Gibbons Kunkel 
Casey Gilligan Laird 
Cederberg Gonzalez Landrum 
Chamberlain Goodell Langen 
Che Grabowski Latta 


Lennon Pepper Stalbaum 
Lipscomb Perkins Stanton 
Love Pickle Stephens 
McCarthy Pike Stratton 
McCulloch Pirnie Stubblefield 
McDade Poage Sullivan 
McDowell Poff Sweeney 
McEwen Pool Talcott 
McFall Price Taylor 
McGrath Quie Teague, Calif 
MacGregor Race Teague, Tex 
Machen Randall Tenzer 
Mackay Redlin Thompson, N. J. 
Madden Reid, III Thompson, Tex. 
Mahon Reifel Thomson, Wis. 
Marsh Reinecke Trimble 
Martin, Ala Rhodes, Pa. Tuck 
Martin, Mass. Rivers, S.C. Tunney 
Martin, Nebr. Rivers, Alaska Tupper 
Matthews Robison Tuten 
Meeds Rodino Udall 
Michel Rogers, Colo Ullman 
Mills Rogers, Fla. Utt 

Minish Rogers, Tex Van Deerlin 
Minshall Rooney, Pa. Vanik 

Mize Roudebush Vigorito 
Moeller Waggonner 
Monagan Satterfield Walker, Miss. 
Moore St. Onge Watson 
Moorhead Saylor Watts 
Morgan Schisler Weltner 
Morrison Schneebeli Whalley 
Murphy, N.Y. Schweiker White, Tex 
Murray Secrest Whitener 
Natcher Selden Whitten 
Nelsen Senner Widnall 

Nix Shriver Williams 
O'Brien Sikes Willis 
O’Hara, Mich. Sisk Wilson, Bob 
O'Konski Skubitz Wolff 

Olsen, Mont Slack Wright 
O'Neal, Ga. Smith, Calif. Wyatt 
O'Neill, Mass. Smith, Iowa Wydler 
Passman Smith, N.Y. Young 
Patman Springer Younger 
Patten Stafford Zablocki 
Pelly Staggers 

NOT VOTING—68 
Albert Fuqua Multer 
Baldwin Grider Philbin 
Boland Hagan, Ga. Powell 
Bolling Hagen, Calif. Purcell 
Burke Harris Quillen 
Celler Herlong Rhodes, Ariz. 
Clancy Hosmer berts 
Clark Jarman Roncalio 
Clausen, Jennings Rooney, N.Y. 
Don H Johnson, Pa. St Germain 

Clawson, Del Jones, Ala. Scott 
Cohelan Keogh Shipley 
Conyers King, Calif. Smith, Va 
Corbett Kluczynski Steed 
Corman Long, La. Thomas 
Cunningham McClory Todd 
Daddario McMillan Toll 

Dague McVicker Walker, N. Mex 
Dent Macdonald Watkins 
Dowdy Mailliard White, Idaho 
Farnsley Miller Wilson, 
Flynt Morris Charles H. 
Fogarty Morse 

Frelinghuysen Moss 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr, King with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Baldwin, 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Long of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Scott. 
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Mr, Jarman with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. White of Idaho. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Walker of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Moss. 

Mr, Farnsley with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Hagen of California with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. McVicker. 


Mr. GIAIMO changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. FISHER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BURKE] rise? 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on a re- 
cent rollcall on a motion to recommit I 
was in another part of the Capitol and 
unable to be here to vote. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “No.” Iask 
that this statement be inserted in the 
Recorp immediately following the roll- 
call 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JAMES R. 
JONES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 1243). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JAMES R. JONES 


[Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, secs. 
192 and 194] 

(Mr. WILLIs, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report citing James R. Jones) 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives, through the enactment of 
Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, section 
121, subsection (q)(2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly au- 
thorized and issued a subpena to James R. 
Jones. The subpena directed James R. Jones 
to be and appear before the said Committee 
on Un-American Activities, of which the 
Honorable EDWIN E. WILLIS is chairman, or a 
duly appointed subcommittee thereof, on 
October 19, 1965, at 10 a.m., at the Commit- 
tee Room, 226 Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., then and there to tes- 
tify touching matters of inquiry committed 
to said committee, and not to depart with- 
out leave of said committee, and command- 
ing him to bring with him and produce 
before said committee, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, certain papers as 
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designated by said subpena. The said sub- 
pena served upon James R. Jones is set forth 
in words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“To James R, Jones, Greeting: 

“PURSUANT to lawful authority, You ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on October 19, 1965, at ten o'clock, 
a. m., at their Committee Room, 226 Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
then and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said commit- 
tee. 

“You ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the at- 
tached document which is made a part of 
this subpena. 

“HEREOF FAIL Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

“GiveN under my hand this 4th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“/s/ E. E. WILLIS, 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives. 


“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: CApi- 
tol 4-3121—Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO JAMES R. JONES, 
DATED OCTOBER 8, 1965 


“(1) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, New 
Bern and Blounts Creek Fund, in your pos- 
session, custody or control, or maintained by 
you or available to you as Grand Dragon, 
Realm (State) of North Carolina, of the In- 
visible Empire, United Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known 
as the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

““(2) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, Realm (State) of North Carolina, of 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution 
and Laws“ of said organization authorize and 
require to be maintained by you and any 
other officer of said organization, the same 
being in your possession, custody or control. 

“(3) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1120, ‘U.S. 
Corporation Income Tax Return,’ for the fis- 
cal years 1961 through June 30, 1965, filed by 
you as Grand Dragon, Realm (State) of 
North Carolina, United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

“(4) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda of the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Kian of America, Inc., also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and affiliated orga- 
nizations, namely, the Alabama Rescue Serv- 
ice, and the Realm (State) of North Caro- 
lina and the Capital City Restoration Asso- 
ciation, in your possession, custody or con- 
trol, or maintained by you or available to you 
as Grand Dragon, Realm (State) of North 
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Carolina of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which relate to insurance con- 
tracts between the Capital City Restoration 
Association and the International Life and 
Accident Insurance Company. 

5) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1040, U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return,’ for the cal- 
endar years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon by E. Herman Burrows, 
United States marshal, by Melvin Stamey, 
his deputy, who was duly authorized to serve 
it. The return of service of said subpena is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
delivering a copy to the within-named James 
R. Jones at Granite Quarry, N. C., at 10:20 
o'clock, am., on the 11th day of Oct., 1965. 

E. HERMAN BURROWS, 
“U.S. Marshal, 
“By MELVIN STAMEyY, 
“D/ Marshal.” 

The said James R. Jones, pursuant to said 
subpena, and in compliance therewith, ap- 
peared before a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities on October 20, 1965, and October 21, 
1965, which had convened in the Caucus 
Room, Cannon House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., upon notice to him; and the 
said subcommittee then and there demanded 
the production of the papers which he was 
commanded to produce and as designated by 
the said subpena, which papers were perti- 
nent to the matters under inquiry before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and its aforesaid subcommittee. The said 
James R. Jones refused to produce said 


papers. 

The refusals by James R. Jones to pro- 
duce the papers required by paragraphs num- 
bered (1) to (4), inclusive, in the attach- 
ment to said subpena deprived the commit- 
tee of pertinent testimony and evidence re- 
garding matters which the said committee 
was instructed by law and House resolution 
to investigate, and places the said witness in 
contempt of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of James R. Jones to produce before said 
subcommittee the papers demanded of him 
as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) to 
(4), inclusive, in the attachment to the said 
subpena, to the end that the said James R. 
Jones may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said James R. Jones, in- 
cluding the statement by the chairman of 
the subject and matter under inquiry is set 
forth in Appendix I, hereto attached and 
made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
(Tuesday, October 19, 1965) 

UNITED STATES HOUSE or REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMER- 

ICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, 
at 10 am., in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
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House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Epwin E. Wiis (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. Wiis, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Joe R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general coun- 
sel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order, 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair is 
required to make an opening statement, and 
I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Poon of Texas, 
Mr, WELTNER of Georgia, the ranking minor- 
ity or Republican member, Mr. ASHBROOK 
of Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us a member of the full committee, Mr. 
SENNER. I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened to 
hold hearings pursuant to a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the full committee on 
March 30, 1965. That resolution reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States to assist the 
Committee in determining whether it should 
authorize an investigation of the Klan orga- 
nizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed the 
Chairman to continue the preliminary in- 
quiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clearly 
indicates that the nature and scope of the 
Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an investi- 
gation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Com- 
mittee’s work for this session is not sufficient 
to enable it to undertake this investigation 
in addition to other investigations already 
approved and under way, the Chairman is 
directed to request a supplemental appro- 
priation of $50,000 to conduct an investiga- 
tion of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.” 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Elan organizations in this coun- 
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try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information con- 
cerning Klan activities then in its possession. 
Late last year, the committee discussed the 
growing activities of the Ku Klux Klans and 
a suggestion was made by Mr. Pool that an 
investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make a 
preliminary inquiry. The staff was, there- 
fore, directed to do so in this instance, Other 
Members of Congress subsequently expressed 
themselves on the subject, particularly Mr. 
WELTNER, who called the matter to the at- 
tention of our colleagues on the floor of the 
House. 

At its organizational meeting on Febru- 
ary 2 of this year, the committee unani- 
mously authorized the continuance of this 
preliminary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff 
reported to the committee from time to time 
and, on March 30, the committee voted 
unanimously that a formal investigation be 
undertaken for the purpose of holding hear- 
ings whch would assist the Congress in draft- 
ing such remedial legislation as it deemed 
appropriate and necessary to deal with the 
problems created by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, adopted 
House Resolution 310, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for the committee's in- 
vestigation of Ku Klux Klan organizations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be ef- 
fective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them 
or organizec to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed ob- 
jectives. The Congress must know whether 
the operations and actions directed and car- 
ried out by Klan leaders and certain mem- 
bers are in accord with the wishes of the 
membership as a whole, or whether certain 
activities are engaged in without the knowl- 
edge and approval of the membership, It 
must know whether Klan recruits are in- 
formed of the true nature and purposes of 
the Klans—or whether they are hoodwinked 
into joining them. It must also know, of 
course, something of the size, strength, and 
scope of the Klan movement. These are the 
matters which are the subject of this in- 
quiry. 

At the time the committee decision to con- 
duct this inquiry was announced, certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. It is the com- 
mittee’s hope that they really meant them, 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my intention 
that these hearings will be fair in every re- 
spect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose 
by cooperating fully with the committee by 
telling all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to hide— 
nothing to hide from the Congress, nothing 
to hide from the American people, and 
nothing to hide from the rank-and-file Klan 
membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully con- 
stituted committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, 
the lawmaking branch of our Government, 
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and that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 

The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct inves- 
tigations is inherent in the legislative proc- 
ess.“ 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelli- 
gent legislative action. It is their unre- 
mitting obligation to respond to subpoenas, 
to respect the dignity of the Congress and 
its committees and to testify fully with re- 
spect to matters within the province of 
proper investigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 
U.S. 178.) [Emphasis added.] 

That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for 
example, by a relatively recent report of a 
special committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation which in 1953—without evoking 
any protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge sought by a court or by a duly 
constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to an- 
swer pertinent questions—the invocation of 
the fifth amendment, a statement by the wit- 
ness that it is his belief that an honest an- 
swer to the question might lead to his being 
prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, experi- 
ence what we have so often seen in prac- 
tically all of our investigations in other areas 
of the committee’s jurisdiction—witness 
after witness finding it necessary, or feeling 
the need, to invoke the fifth amendment, 
again and again, when asked, not about his 
beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper in- 
vocation of the fifth amendment in this in- 
quiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such recourse 
by persons who proclaim from the rooftops 
that they are saviors of America and patriots 
second to none. The public cannot be ex- 
pected to approve such action in these hear- 
ings any more than it has in other inquiries 
in which witnesses have taken refuge in 
constitutional provisions even while con- 
spiring to destroy the Constitution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert H. 
Jackson stated in his concurring opinion in 
the case of Dennis versus United States: “The 
Constitution does not make conspiracy a 
civil right.” 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communications Associa- 
tion versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
“ganging up” or concerted action in viola- 
tion of its laws. No term passes that this 
Court does not sustain convictions based on 
that doctrine for violations of the antitrust 
laws or other statutes. * * * (A.C.A. v. 
Douds, 339 U.S. 382.)” 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the Con- 
stitution than is conspiracy to destroy our 
Government. Conspiracy, in and of itself, 
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is so inimical to ordered society that there is 
a broad Federal statute which makes it a 
crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S. O., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm a 
person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the general 
welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its legis- 
lative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved in 
it. The very act of harming, or of attempt- 
ing to harm, influence, or intimidate, a sub- 
penaed witness to keep him from talking or 
of injuring or threatening a witness because 
he has cooperated with the Congress by giv- 
ing testimony is punishable by 5 years in 
prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here 
and now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness 
under subpena to testify in this inquiry. If 
anyone does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee feel 
the same way about it because we have dis- 
cussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the facts developed to date in 
this investigation, the subcommittee mem- 
bers have quite naturally formed certain 
tentative opinions of some Klan groups and 
their leaders. However, we are not going to 
prejudge the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is 
also possible that there might be some ex- 
planation for certain of the facts we have 
uncovered. That is one reason why this 
public hearing is being held—to test the ac- 
curacy of our investigative effort and to give 
the persons concerned an opportunity to 
answer the questions that have been raised in 
our minds—to deny, to qualify, to confirm, 
to explain. 

This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is what 
we have done in the past; it is what we will 
do in the future. This is in conformity with 
the rules of the House and with court 
decisions. We are engaged in the business of 
the people of the United States, and they 
have a right to be able to see and judge for 
themselves how that business is being 
conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We ere charged with the duty 
of developing facts about the Klans and 
making them a part of a public record, not 
to convict anyone of anything, but for the 
purpose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is 
your duty. If you truly have the national 
interest at heart, this is what you will do. 
By way of both encouragement and warning, 
I want to say that this is a country of law, 
that it is strong and secure; and that no 
individuals, groups, or conspiracies within 
its borders can, or will, prevail against its 
laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 
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That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. Mc- 
Namara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the Rules of this Committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Honorable Joe R. Poot, Honorable CHARLES 
L. WELTNER, Honorable JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
and Honorable JOHN H. BUCHANAN, IR., as 
associate members, and myself as Chairman, 
to conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., 
commencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 
1965, and/or at such other times thereafter 
and places as said subcommittee shall de- 
termine, as contemplated by the resolution 
adopted by the Committee on the 30th day 
of March 1965, authorizing hearings con- 
cerning the activities of the various Ku Klux 
Klan organizations in the United States. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July 1965. 

“/s/ Edwin E. Willis 
EDWIN E. WILLIS 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.” 
* * * . * 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 
UNITED STATES House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a.m. in the Caucus Room, Can- 
non House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Epwin E. Wrtuts (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representative 
EDUwWõũIIN E. Was, of Louisiana, chairman; 
JoE R. Poot, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee members also present: GEORGE 
F. Senner, JR., of Arizona, and RICHARD H. 
IcHorp, of Missouri. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

* * * * * 


Afternoon Session - Wednesday, October 20, 
1965 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., 
Hon. EDWIN E. Wiis, chairman, presiding.) 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of reconvening: Representatives WILLIS, 
Poot, and ASHBROOK.) 

The CHARNAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

Mr. Appell, call your next witness. 

* * * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. Call your next 
witness. 

Mr. APPELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call Mr. James R. Jones. 

The CHatmrMan. The photographers will 
have to desist. Please raise your right hand, 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 1 

Mr. Jones. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES ROBERTSON JONES, AC- 
COMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHALMERS, 
IR. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones. will you state your 

full name for the record, please, sir? 
Mr. Jones. James Robertson Jones. 
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Mr. APPELL. Are you appearing here this 
afternoon in response to a subpena served 
upon you by a deputy United States mar- 
shal at 10:20 o'clock a.m., on the llth day 
of October 1965? 

Mr. JoNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you represented by coun- 
sel? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, 

Mr. APPELL. Will counsel please identify 
himself? 

Mr. CHALMERS. My name is Lester V. Chal- 
mers, Jr. I am an attorney at law, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 501 First Federal Building. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, when and where 
were you born? 

Mr. JoNEs. Rowan County. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you speak into the 
microphone? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer to that question for reasons that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are what we call 
identifying and preliminary questions, and 
I can’t conceive your constitutional rights 
being impaired by answering this question, 
and perhaps others along the same line. 

I therefore order and direct you to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for reasons that I hon- 
estly feel my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, would you give to 
the committee a brief résumé of your edu- 
cational background? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for reasons that I hon- 
estly feel my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

The CHAIRMAN. I order and direct you to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for reasons that I hon- 
estly feel my answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHARMAN. Of course, we respect your 
invocation of the rights if you honestly be- 
lieve, as you just read there. But do you 
honestly believe that if you answer that 
simple question as to your educational back- 
ground it could possibly involve you in 
anything? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. I notice you are reading 
your answers. Iam not being technical about 
a witness’ right to invoke constitutional 
privileges. But if you know, can you tell 
me upon what basis you are invoking the 
first amendment? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. The 14th amendment talks 
about equal protection of the law and things 
of that kind. On what basis are you possibly 
invoking the 14th amendment? 

Mr. Jones. I tfully decline to answer 
to that question for reasons that I honestly 
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feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. What about the fourth 
amendment? On what basis are you invok- 
ing that? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate me 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed to 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. I invite you in all serious- 
ness and in the interest of orderly procedure, 
if you wish on advice of your counsel, to 
simply say, if you intend from here on to 
have some more invocations, that you decline 
to answer the questions on the grounds 
previously stated. 

I make that suggestion, and I invite you to 
follow that course if you want to. 

Ask the next question. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, would you briefly 
outline for the committee your employment 
background? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly feel 
my answer might tend to incriminate me in 
violation of my rights as guaranteed me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, your subpena served 
upon you on October 11, 1965, called for 
you to produce certain documents. Were you 
present in the hearing room yesterday when 
the Chairman read his opening statement? 
Did you receive a copy of the opening state- 
ment and do you understand its contents 
prior to my asking for a demand for those 
documents? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver—— 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, may I state 
to the committee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the pending ques- 
tion? 

Mr. APPELL. I asked them if he was present 
when your opening statement was made, 
whether he received a copy of the opening 
statement, and whether or not he understood 
the content of the opening statement. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, may I state 
to the committee, and to you, sir, that my 
client has been informed of the opening 
statement and is well aware of the contents 
thereof, and has been informed by me also 
of that fact and what the opening statement 
contains. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, is it not? 
You can answer that. 

Well, you speak for your client? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am speaking for my 
client, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you for that expe- 
ditious way of proceeding. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, part 1 of the at- 
tachment to your subpena, which was made 
a part of the subpena, called upon you to 
produce: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of Ku Klux 
Klan, and affiliated organizations, namely, 
the Alabama Rescue Service, New Bern and 
Blounts Creek Fund, in your possession, cus- 
tody or control, or maintained by you or 
available to you as Grand Dragon, Realm 
(State) of North Carolina, of the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Nux Klan.“ 
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I now ask you to produce those documents, 
sir. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records as re- 
quested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such re- 
quired within the scope of that authorized 
by Rule IV of the House rules adopted by 
the 89th Congress, by House Resolution 8, 
adopted January 4, 1965. 

(At this point Mr. BUCHANAN left the hear- 
ing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Jones, the committee 
does not accept your reasons for refusal to 
answer. It does not accept any of your con- 
stitutional invocations, and is of the opinion 
that your failure to produce the documents 
enumerated may well result in a contempt 
citation, in a recommendation by this sub- 
committee to the full committee, and by the 
full committee to the House of Representa- 
tives, for a contempt citation. 

(At this point Mr. BUCHANAN returned to 
the hearing room.) 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope it won't be neces- 
sary for me to repeat the reasons why the 
committee does not accept your reasons for 
refusal to produce these documents. 

Is that understood, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, In this instance I therefore 
order and direct you, Mr. Jones, to produce 
those documents called for by part 1 of the 
attachment to your subpena. 

May I have the privilege from here on to 
say for the reasons previously given the com- 
mittee rejects the refusal to produce the 
documents? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; and may I state 
to the Chairman and to the committee my 
client is well aware of the implications. 

The CHAIRMAN, I don’t know if you an- 
swered the question, Mr. Jones. 

Did he? 

I now order and direct you to produce those 
documents enumerated in part 1 of the at- 
tachment to your subpena. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records as re- 
quested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized to be 
investigated by Rule IV of the rules adopted 
by the 89th Congress, by House Resolution 
8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Counselor, would you 
listen to me now? 

My own general counsel suggests that I ask 
you if it is understood that, first, he heard 
my questioning of Mr. Shelton along these 
lines, and, second, are you still satisfied that 
you well understand the purposes and ob- 
jectives and pertinency of evidence now being 
presented as described in my opening state- 
ment, and with all of that knowledge he still 
persists in refusing to produce the docu- 
ments? That is understood? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Let me speak to my client. 

(Counsel confers with witness.) 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I think, sir, 
I am not fully familiar how we can stipulate 
to something in this hearing, but we cer- 
tainly do not desire to extend it out. My 
client, sir, heard what the Chairman told Mr. 
Shelton this morning. 

The CHARMAN. And that includes the fact 
that I told Mr. Shelton, and it applies to 
him, too, that this order is for him to re- 
spond to the subpena by producing these 
documents on the basis of his representative 
capacity as Grand Dragon? 
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Mr. CHALMERS. I can't go that far, sir. I 
am sorry, I can't go that far. I can stipulate, 
sir, to this, that the subpena reads to James 
R. Jones, and that based on that, the original 
subpena which we have here, I imagine, he 
was ordered to produce the items listed in 
number 1, that he heard your statements 
with respect to what Mr. Shelton said, that 
Mr. Shelton was told this morning, that he 
heard and is familiar with the opening state- 
ment made by the Chairman yesterday, and 
that he realizes the possibility of a contempt 
citation based on the subpena served upon 
him dated October 8, 1964. 

I don’t know what date it was served on 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Look at paragraph 1. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I see that. Let me say 
this 

The CHAIRMAN. I call to your attention, 
Mr. Chalmers, that paragraph 1 of the attach- 
ment to the subpena calls for certain records 
for him, of course, to produce, but it reads 
“or maintained by you“ documents * * 
in your possession, custody or control, or 
maintained by you or available to you as 
Grand Dragon, Realm (State) of North Caro- 
lina, of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc., also known as the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

So the capacity is there. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am certain, sir, that the 
wording of a subpena speaks for itself, and 
certainly whatever is there we will certainly 
stipulate on that this subpena was served on 
him based upon what was said in the sub- 
pena, itself. 

The CHARMAN. If you have any objection, 
you are a good lawyer, and I will recess and 
serve another one on him. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No, sir; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it agreed to the under- 
standing that he is being directed to produce 
these documents in his possession, control, 
custody or control, or maintained by him, or 
available to him as Grand Dragon? 

In other words, as an official of the or- 
ganizations technically enumerated in that 
subpena? We can agree to that. I think it is 
self-evident that it speaks for itself and that 
is what it means. But if you have any tech- 
nical reasons, let's recess and I will serve an- 
other one on him. 

Mr. CHALMERS. We expressly state, sir, that 
we will stipulate that the subpena says what 
it means, 

The CHatmman. What is it you can't 
stipulate, then? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can stipulate, sir, that he 
heard your opening statement. 

The CHARMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can stipulate that this 
subpena was served on him asking him to 
produce these records. 

The CHammaN. In his capacity enumer- 
ated? 

Mr. CHALMERS. As whatever the capacity is 
in there, sir. I wish I could approach the 
bench. 

The CHARMAN. Come up here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHAIRMAN. May I suggest that perhaps 
what good counsel has in mind is that he 
can’t stipulate and agree that his client is 
the Grand Dragon of this order, but that he 
does stipulate that he is directed to produce 
these documents as Grand Dragon. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. In other words, we will 
have to establish that he is Grand Dragon, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. We will ask him that ques- 

tion right away. 
Mr. CHALMERS. All right, sir, 
sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. By the way, we have evi- 
dence under oath in the record that he is, 
seriously. 


Thank you, 
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The bells have rung and while this com- 
mittee under the rules of the House is 
authorized to sit continuously there is an 
important vote going on. 

The committee will stand in recess in order 
to respond to that roll call. We will resume 
at 3:15. 

But before that, may I ask you while this 
thing is on our minds, what you said in 
response to my colloquy and technical dis- 
cussion we had with reference to this witness, 
Mr. Jones, that is your same position with 
respect to Mr. Shelton? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess until 3:15. 

(Whereupon, at 2:50 p.m. the subcommit- 

recessed. All subcommittee members 
present at time of recess.) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 3:35 
p.m, Subcommittee members present: Rep- 
resentatives WILLIS, POOL, ASHBROOK, and 
BUCHANAN.) 

The Cuatrman. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 

The photographers will remove their 
equipment. 

Proceed, Mr. Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, under the attach- 
ment to the subpena, section 2, you are 
called upon to produce: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by 
or available to you, in your capacity as 
Grand Dragon, Realm (State) of North Caro- 
lina, of the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which the 
‘Constitution and Laws’ of said organization 
authorize and require to be maintained by 
you and any other officer of said organiza- 
tion, the same being in your possession, cus- 
tody or control.” 

I now ask you to produce those docu- 
ments. 

The CHARMAN. Now let me say this: It 
is understood, I take it, so we won't have 
to cover it any more, that under the first 
paragraph of this attachment, and under 
this one, and under others to follow, that 
the subpena duces tecum directs him to pro- 
duce those documents in his capacity recited 
in that paragraph. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; that is stipulated, 
sir. 
Mr. APPELL. Please answer the question. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records re- 
quested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would 
not aid the Congress in consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized by the 
Rule IV of the rules adopted by the 89th 
Congress, by House Resolution 8, adopted 
January 4, 1965. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
records or documents for I honestly feel that 
they might tend to incriminate me and be 
a violation of my rights as guaranteed by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
direction. 

The CHAIRMAN, I will do that. 

Mr. Jones, I now order and direct you for 
the reasons previously indicated, which your 
counsel has stipulated need not be repeated, 
to produce those documents. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records as 
required by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
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within the scope of that authorized by the 
investigation, by Rule IV of the House rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the 
committee such records or documents for the 
reason that I honestly feel they might tend 
to incriminate me and be a violation of my 
rights guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 
1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, part 3 of the sub- 
pena calls for you to produce: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury De; t, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1120, [titled] 
‘U.S. Corporation Income Tax Return,’ for 
the fiscal years 1961 through June 30, 1965, 
filed by you as Grand Dragon, Realm (State) 
of North Carolina, United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights of the Ku Klax Klan.” 

I now ask you to produce those documents 
in your possession, 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to the committee any and all records as re- 
quired by this committee—as requested by 
this committee under subpena dated October 
8, 1965, for that information is not relevant 
and germane to the subject under investi- 
gation, and the same would not aid the Con- 
gress in the consideration of any valid reme- 
dial legislation, nor is such inquiry within 
the scope of that authorized to be investi- 
gated by Rule IV of the rules adopted by the 
89th Congress, by House Resolution 8, 
adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the com- 
mittee any such records as requested as they 
might tend to incriminate me and violate 
my rights as guaranteed me by amendments 
5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER entered the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, is it not a fact that 
you filed no corporate tax return? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, is it not a fact that 
during the 3 days of August 6, 7, and 8, 
1965, the North Carolina Klan was holding 
rallies in the Wilson, North Carolina, area? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. And isn’t it a further fact 
that Internal Reyenue Agent Roy Heddy con- 
ferred with Mr. Shelton and yourself and 
received the following information, and I 
quote from a report supplied to the com- 
mittee: 

“The Realm of North Carolina is simply a 
geographical subdivision of the National 
Chapter and is used only to identify a given 
area, ie. [that is], the State of North Caro- 
lina. It is not an organization and has no 
funds, income or expense, therefore no re- 
turns are due. 

Wasn't that statement made to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service agent by you and 
Mr. Shelton as reported by the agent? 

Mr. JonEs, May I consult counsel? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly, feel 
my answer might tend to incriminate me in 
violation of my rights as guaranteed to me 
by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

(Document previously marked Robert 
Shelton Exhibit No. 5.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, under paragraph 
4—section 4—of the attachment which was 
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made a part of the subpena, you were ordered 
to produce: 

“All books, records, documents, correspond- 
ence, and memoranda of the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and affillated organi- 
zations, namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, 
and the Realm (State) of North Carolina and 
the Capital City Restoration Association, in 
your possession, custody or control, or main- 
tained by you or available to you as Grand 
Dragon, Realm (State) of North Carolina of 
the Invisible Empire, United Klans, Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also 
known as the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which relate 
to insurance contracts between the Capital 
City Restoration Association and the Inter- 
national Life and Accident Insurance 
Company.” 

I now ask you to produce those documents 
in your possession. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to this committee any and all records as 
requested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would 
not aid the Congress in the consideration of 
any valid remedial legislation, nor is such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule IV of the House 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by 
House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee those documents as requested as 
I honestly feel they might tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guaran- 
teed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The Cramman. For reasons previously 
stated, and which it has been stipulated I 
need not repeat, you are hereby ordered and 
directed to produce those documents. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to deliver 
to this committee any and all records as 
requested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 8, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would 
not aid the Congress in the consideration 
of any valid remedial legislation, nor is such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule IV of the House 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver those records requested by this com- 
mittee for I honestly feel they might tend 
to incriminate me in violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, section 5 of the 
attachment which was made a part of the 
subpena calls for: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1040, [titled] 
‘U.S. Individual Income Tax Return,’ for 
the calendar years 1958 through 1964, filed 
by you as an individual taxpayer with the 
U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.“ 

(At this point Mr. BucHANAN left the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I ask you to pro- 
duce the documents called for in section 5. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 8, 1965, for that informa- 
tion is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid remedial legislation, nor 
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is such inquiry within the scope of that 
authorized to be investigated by Rule IV 
of the rules adopted by the 89th Congress, 
by House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 
1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee these records for the reason I 
honestly feel to do so might tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that all concerning the 
production of documents? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me say this: As previ- 
ously indicated, you were ordered for the 
reasons I stated, and you refused to produce 
the documents referred to in paragraphs 1. 
2, and 4 for reasons you indicated, which I 
did not accept, and I further point out that 
this could lead to an ultimate citation for 
contempt. 

It is noted that I did not order you to pro- 
duce, right now, the documents referred to 
in paragraphs 3 and 5; namely, corporation 
tax returns. 

I did not do that because, according to 
the information supplied to us by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service you did not file so it 
is unnecessary for me to direct you to pro- 
duce them, therefore. 

Incidentally, if my information is correct, 
you are in worse trouble than a citation for 
contempt. 

Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I hand you an ap- 
plication for a Post Office Box, No. 321, dated 
6-28-65, signed James R. Jones, with the 
name of the firm or corporation being “Ku 
Klux Klan—District Manager.” 

I ask you if you executed that application 
for a post office box? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 1.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL, Mr. Jones, I hand you a docu- 
ment, North Carolina Domestic Corporation 
Franchise Tax Report, due July 31, 1965, with 
an affirmation of the taxpayer dated July 20, 
1965, signed James R. Jones, Grand Dragon, 
North Carolina, 

I ask you if you signed this document and 
formally filed it with the State of North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason I honestly feel 
my answer might tend to incriminate me in 
violation of my rights as guaranteed me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 2.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Jones, you were ques- 
tioned about your education and you in- 
voked the fifth amendment. I thereupon 
directed you to answer that question. Again 
you refused. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a second. I haven't 
asked the question yet. 

Mr. Jones. I thought you did. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. I am very serious in 
this respect. I don’t mean anything by the 
question. I think perhaps counsel himself 
might concede that his client has had very 
little education, I think it is obvious from 
the way he has been reading the documents. 

Will counsel concede that? I am not going 
to hold it against him. 

Mr. CHALMERS, May I have a conference? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(Counsel confers with witness.) 

Mr. CHALMERS. May I state to the Chair- 
man and to the committee that my client did 
not graduate from high school. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, the “Constitution 
And Laws Of The United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights Of The Ku Klux Klan,” under 
Article XV, “Revenues and Property Titles,” 
Section 3, reads: 

“The revenues of a Realm shall consist of: 
First, such portion of the Imperial revenue 
received from that Realm as may be fixed by 
proclamation of the National Klonvokation. 
Second, a per capita tax, to be known as a 
Realm Tax, in such amount as the Klorero 
may determine, in no case to be less than 25 
cents per month.” 

Do you maintain financial records for re- 
porting the receipt of money from Klaverns 
in the form of a State tax? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document previously marked “Robert 
Shelton Exhibit No. 3.”) 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you are doing fine 
now. 

Mr. APPELL. I show you a copy of an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the Dunn, 
North Carolina, daily Record, on January 5, 
1965, which seeks additional membership in 
the Ku Klux Klan, which invites people to 
make inquiry if they are interested in mem- 
bership in North Carolina, Box 321, Granite 
Quarry, North Carolina, the box to which I 
just handed you the application, and I ask 
you if you have any correspondence or appli- 
cations in your possession with respect to 
membership. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully, decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated, 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 3.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I will hand you a 
document dated July 19, 1965, addressed 
“Esteemed Klansmen“ and it is signed 
“Yours for God and Country, James R. Jones, 


Grand Dragon.” 

It is signed “James R. Jones, Grand 
Dragon.” 

In handing you the document, I want to 


ask you if you are the author of the docu- 
ment, and I wish to call your attention to 
paragraph 2 which reads: 

“Enclosed you will find a 3 x 5 card, in the 
top left corner, I want your unit number and 
mailing address. Under that I want your 
E.C.’s name, home address and telephone 
number; under that, your Secretary, address 
and telephone number.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. And E.C. stands for Ex- 
alted Cyclops? 

Mr. APPELL. That is correct, sir. 

Task you, Mr. Shelton, whether or not you 
sent that letter, whether that is your signa- 
ture. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. CHALMERS. May I ask you to see if you 
did not call him Mr. Shelton rather than 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. APPELL. Please correct the record. I 
did not mean to call Mr. Jones Mr. Shelton, 
if I did. 

Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 4.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. In response to the request 
made of Klans within the State of North 
Carolina, did you, in response to your de- 
mand of July 19, 1965, receive 3 by 5 cards 
containing the information called for? 

Mr. Jod: I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Are those cards still in your 
possession? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Have they been destroyed? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, the committee, by 
subpena dated 

THE CHAIRMAN. May I ask a question of 
you, Mr. Appell? 

These cards you just referred to—by the 
Way, you better offer them and all of the 
documents for the record. 

All documents previously referred to are 
now made a part of the record in the re- 
spective orders identified. 

Now, Mr. Appell, these cards you just re- 
ferred to sent by, according to you, Mr. Jones 
to other people, do they indicate a listing of 
membership by name, by number, or both, 
in this instance? What would be your 
interpretation? 

Mr. APPELL. What Mr. Jones asked for was 
the full identity—the name, address, and 
telephone number of the exalted cyclops and 
the name, address, and telephone number of 
the secretary or kligrapp of each of the 
Klaverns within his jurisdiction. 

The CHARMAN. But with respect to mem- 
bership, I now ask you concerning the testi- 
mony on it whether it is not a fact estab- 
lished by the investigation that ordinary 
members are given numbers, or usually re- 
ferred to by numbers rather than by names, 
except that somewhere down the line some- 
one has a list of names with numbers but 
usually the members are known by numbers. 

Is that not a fact? If I haven’t stated it 
correctly, please correct me. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, during the in- 
vestigation we were advised, and we have re- 
ceived testimony, that in many cases an ap- 
plication is destroyed immediately upon its 
being executed and that, within the Klavern 
itself, a man is known by a number rather 
than a name and that when a roster is passed 
during a Klavern meeting, in order to deter- 
mine who is there, the man indicates his 
presence by putting down a number which is 
assigned to him. 

The CHARMAN. And these numbers do not 
necessarily always start from number 1 and 
go on, but might start with number 400 and 
go on; is that correct? 

Mr. APPELL. That is true, sir, and do not 
necessarily run in a numerical sequence even 
within the Klavern itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that is for security 
reasons? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, we received, as a 
result of the subpena served on August 17, 
1965, upon the manager of Mill Fabrics, Inc., 
126 Statesville Boulevard, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, invoices covering the purchase of 
material, one invoice of 2-20-65, 1,064%4 
yards of acetate satin, 69 cents a yard, 10 
percent discount, sales tax, total invoice: 
$680.89; May 14, 1965, 211 yards of Princeton 
satin, 69 cents a yard with the discount plus 
a sales tax, a total invoice of $134.96; May 18, 
1965, 60 yards of 38-inch buckram, 69 cents 
a yard with discount added to sales tax, 
$38.38; on May 20, 1965, 1,029 yards of Prince- 
ton satin, 69 cents a yard, $710.01, less dis- 
count, plus sales tax, a total invoice of 
$658.18; May 26, 1965, 107 yards of carded 
cotton broadcloth, 39 cents a yard, $41.73, 
less discount, plus sales tax, a total invoice 
of $38.69; July 13, 1965, 1453 yards of 
Princeton acetate satin, 69 cents a yard, or 
$1,002.57, less discount, plus sales tax, 
$929.38; 90 yards of unicorn buckram, 69 
cents a yard, $62.10, less discount, plus sales 
tax, $57.57, or a total of 3,75744 yards of 
satin. 

The CHARMAN. Who got the business? 

Mr. APPELL. The invoices are all billed to 
Mr. James R. Jones, Box 321, Granite Quarry, 
North Carolina. 

The CHARMAN. I don’t understand that. 
Whose invoices? 
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Mr. APPELL. These are the invoices of Mill 
Fabrics, Inc., upon whom we served a sub- 
pena. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's be frank. Are those 
the people who make the sheets? I am 
serious. 

Mr. APPELL. This is just for the bulk ma- 
terial, sir. I wanted to ask of Mr. Jones after 
he purchased this satin material what he 
did with it. 

The CHARMAN, It is not all satin. 

Mr. APPELL. Satin and then there is buck- 
ram, which is the stiffening material that 
holds the peak up, and then, of course, 
broadcloth, which is a little cheaper grade 
material. 

The CHAIRMAN. So all the boys don’t wear 
the same outfits? 

Mr. APPELL. No, sir; and the boys don't 
pay the same price whether it is broadcloth 
or satin. 

The C HARMAN. Ask your question. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, did you purchase 
this material as I have set forth in these 
invoices? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Do you maintain an account 
in the name of the United Klans of America, 
care of James R. Jones, at the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the way, Mr. Appell, I 
must caution you that the questions I pro- 
pounded to you assume that the oath you 
took yesterday still obtains. You under- 
stand that, do you? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir; I do, very well, sir. 

Mr. Jones, the committee has obtained 
through subpena an account from the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company in the name 
of the United Klans of America, Inc., care 
of James R. Jones, Post Office Box 321, Gran- 
ite Quarry, North Carolina, which, according 
to the ledger cards of the account, was 
opened on May 13, 1965, with a deposit in 
the form of currency of $759, a check of $25, 
or a total deposit of $784, and that from that 
starting date of May 13, 1965, through Sep- 
tember 19, 1965, from May through Septem- 
ber, there has been deposited to that account 
$16,903.37. 

Where did that money come from, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

The CHARNAN. How many months would 
that be? 

Mr. APPELL. May 13 to September 19 is 4 
months. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Jones, Mr. Appell 
asked you where this money came from, and 
you invoked your privilege. Now I ask you, 
did you deposit in this bank or other ac- 
counts all the funds you received from dues, 
apparel, drives, basket passing, and all other 
sources? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Bank records marked “James Jones Ex- 
hibit No. 7-A.“) 

. * * * . * * 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, did you maintain in 
the name of the United Klans of America an 
account at the Farmers & Merchants Bank 
at Granite Quarry, North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, an analysis of 
this account shows that starting with a de- 
posit on 9-11-63, in the amount of $31, that 
there has been deposited into that account, 
in addition to that which we dealt with in 
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the first account, through September 4, 1965, 
$7,659.25. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a period of slightly 
less than a year? 

Mr. APPELL. No, 
through 8-16-65. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. September 1964? 

Mr. APPELL, 1963, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. September 1963 through 
August? 

Mr. APPELL. August 16, 1965. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a period of slightly 
less than 2 years; is that right? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones, from what source was money 
placed into this account? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Did you write checks against 
this account for printing in the amount of 
$3,677? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Did you write checks to your- 
self in the amount of $1,525? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Checks marked “James Jones Exhibit No, 
8-A.” See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. In view of the fact that this is 
a check by yourself to yourself, I will hand 
you one and give you an opportunity to see 
the document, because I would like to ask 
you who the cosigner on that account is, 
Fred L. Wilson. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that at the time 
that check was drawn Fred L. Wilson was 
treasurer of the Realm of North Carolina, 
United Klans of America? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a further fact that he is 
a member of the same Klavern that you are? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHARMAN. Does our investigation an- 
swer that question in the affirmative? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The two questions? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones, do you know Roy Woodle? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated, 

Mr. APPELL. I saw him on a CBS-TV show, 
and he talked about how money went to 
different places that no one knew where it 
went to. Did you ever pay him any money? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated, 

Mr. APPELL. On June 4, 1965, didn’t you 
make a payment to Roy Woodle out of the 
account at the Farmers & Merchants Bank 
for $20? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I note in this account, Mr. 
Jones, that there is a check dated August 4, 
1965, payable to “M. R. Korneagay” in the 
amount of $200. This check reads, “Mistake 
In Acc[ount]. Washington No. 57, Blounts 
Creek No. 25.“ 

Can you tell us what that refers to, sir? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Shelton, the account 
shows that there were two checks drawn 
against this account, one on September 19, 
1964, in the amount of $30; another on Oc- 
tober 27, 1964, in the amount of $1,530. The 
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purpose for which the check was drawn was 
to purchase a truck. Is that truck titled in 
the name of the United Klans of America or 
in your own personal name? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Checks marked “James Jones Exhibits 
Nos. 8-B through 8-E,” respectively.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, do you maintain a 
bank account at the Security Bank and Trust 
Company in Salisbury, North Carolina, in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. James R. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Is it not a fact—I place it to 
you as a fact—that money received from 
Elaverns in the form of dues are deposited 
to you, by you, into that account rather than 
in the accounts in the name of the United 
Klans of America? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Appell, you placed that 
question as a fact? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. And repeat it, please. I 
didn't catch it. 

Mr. APPELL. I asked Mr. Jones if it was not 
a fact that he deposited to the personal ac- 
count in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
money which he receives from Klaverns in 
the form of tax. 

Mr. Jones, are you acquainted with the 
Craven County Improvement Association? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I show you a check subpenaed 
from the First-Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, the account of the Craven County 
Improvement Association. The check is 
dated 6-12-1964. It is in the amount of 
$5. It says on its face “Tax,” and I note 
that it was deposited, according to the check 
itself, at the Security Bank & Trust Co. after 
being endorsed by James R. Jones, and the 
deposit slips accompanying the committee 
subpena from the bank reflect the deposit of 
this check. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

The CHARMAN. Are you referring now to 
the account in the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, I am, sir. 

Mr. Jones, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Check marked James Jones Exhibit No. 

9.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 
Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, we have many 
accounts of the Klans in North Carolina, all 
of which consistently reflect that the money 
paid to Mr. Jones in tax either goes into the 
account of Mr. and Mrs, Jones or else they 
are cashed by Mr. Jones in various and sun- 
dry places, and I would assume that no 
bookkeeping record is kept. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the account 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, an analysis of this 
account shows that the account was opened 
‘oes 

The CHARMAN. Do you have the analysis? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir, I have the analysis, 
and I am going to deal with it right now. 

Mr. Chairman, the analysis of the account 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, as reflected by the 
ledger cards submitted to the committee in 
response 

The CHAm Max. That is in just one ac- 
count? 

Mr. APPELL. Just one account, sir, shows 
that the account was opened on January 1. 
1961, and that there was deposited to this 
account during the entire year of 1-1-61 to 
10-31-61 a total of $87.50. 

The CHARMAN. How much? 

Mr. APPELL., $87.50. During the year 1- 
1-62 to 12-31-62 there was deposited into 
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that account during the entire year a total 
of $98. 

Checks written against that account in 
that year totaled $97.39, and the balance at 
the end of the year 1962 was $6.53. 

During the year January 1, 1963, to 12- 
31-1963 there was deposited to that account 
a total of $162. There was disbursed or 
checks written against the account for 
$165.83, leaving a balance at the end of 1963 
of $2.70. 

It is the committee’s information that Mr. 
Jones became Grand Dragon in August of 
1963 and that during the year 1964 there 
was deposited to that account $1,745.85. 
During the year 1965, from January 8, 1965 
through September 3, 1965, there has been 
deposited to that account $4,216.20. 

The CHARMAN. That makes a total of 
what? Do you have the ready figure? If 
not, the record will speak for itself. 

Mr. APPELL. Of all three accounts, sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you talking about 
three accounts or 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. APPELL. We have only totaled the 
years from January 1, 1964 through 12-31-64, 
and January 1, 1965 through 8-14-65. The 
figure shows that the total deposits in 1964 
were $1,745.85; total deposits in 1965 were 
$4,216.20. That, roughly, Mr. Chairman, is 
$5,962.05 over that 2-year period. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose you will develop 
it, but let me ask you this general question, 
counsel: 

Let me ask it of you first, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones, you heard these deposits in the 
joint account of you and your wife. My 
question is: Is it correct that these funds 
came from Klan sources? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Bank Records marked “James Jones Ex- 
hibit No. 10.“ 

The CHamMAn. What were they disbursed 
for? Were they disbursed for Klan purposes 
or for your individual use? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wish you would consider 
that, Mr. Appell, but we have to leave be- 
cause there is a record vote going on a very 
important bill. You can make an obser- 
vation, but we will have to recess until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. APPELL. The observation that I would 
like to make, Mr. Chairman, is that if we 
took the money that the committee found 
to have been deposited during the fiscal year 
1965, and we deal only with the fiscal year 
1965, deposited into the Alabama Rescue 
Service account— 

The CHARMAN. Are you talking about an- 
other account now? 

Mr. APPELL. I want to tie that of Mr. 
Shelton’s account in the Alabama Rescue 
Service into what we have found in the 
fiscal year deposited in Mr. Jones’ account 
Mr. Shelton— 

The CHAIRMAN. This is Mr. Jones. 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, but Mr. Shelton, if he 
had reported all income from all Klan 
sources and if he had just included the 
income into North Carolina with the in- 
come that went into his organization in 
Tuscaloosa, he would have reported on the 
basis of what we have discovered, and only 
on the Imperial and State level, $32,845,20. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is Mr. Shelton? 

Mr. APPELL. Who claims he was reporting 
income from all sources in his corporate re- 
turn filed with the Treasury Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I suppose you will 
have much more to say about other bank 
accounts. 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir, as this hearing pro- 
ceeds, we will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will have 
to stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives WILLIS, POOL, 
WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

(Whereupon, at 4:24 p.m., Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 20, 1965, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, October 21, 
1965.) 

(Thursday, October 21, 1965) 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
TIVITIES, 

Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC HEARING 

The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:15 a.m., in the Caucus Room, Can- 
non House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Epwin E. Writs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
EpwIn E. WIIISs, of Louisiana, chairman; Joe 
R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of 
Georgia; JoHN M. AsHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIs, WELTNER, and BUCHANAN. 

Committee members also present: Repre- 
sentatives RICHARD H. IcHorp, of Missouri, 
and GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general coun- 
sel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. Ap- 
pell, chief investigator; and Philip R. Manuel, 
investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

There are enough seats for everybody. 
Please be seated. We welcome you. I again 
thank the audience for their fine coopera- 
tion. 

Call your first witness, Mr. Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
recall to the stand Mr. James R. Jones. 

* 7 CHAIRMAN. The photographers will de- 
sist. 

Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES ROBERTSON JONES, AC- 
COMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LESTER V, CHALMERS, 
JR.—RESUMED 
Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, yesterday you were 

asked to give the committee the benefit of 

your employment background. Is it not a 

fact that since 1960 you have not had what 

could be considered regular employment 
with any employer? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate me 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed me 
by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that your gross 
income for the year 1960 was $3,872.98? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate me 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed me 
by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that your gross 
income in 1961 was $1,630.75? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for the reason that I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights guaranteed me 
by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that your gross 
income for 1962 was $3,579? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that your gross 
income for 1963 was $2,766.35? 

Mr. JoNEs. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, in reporting a gross 
income in 1963 of 62,766.35 

The CHamrnman. Do you mean on his in- 
come tax return? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir—you reduced that 
income so that you came out on our tax 
return losing $113.65 for the year. You de- 
ducted as an item of expense 30,000 miles of 
travel in your automobile at 9 cents a mile, 
or $2,700. How much of that 30,000 miles 
Was traveled by you as an official of the 
United Klans of America? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that in your 
1964 income tax you reported a gross income 
from only one employer, the United Klans of 
America, in the amount of $8,923.05? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHARMAN, What year was that? 

Mr. APPELL. 1964, Mr. Chairman, 

(At this point Representative ASHBROOK 
entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. The gross income was $8,923.05, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Jones, as deductions from that gross 
income, did you not deduct items which you 
were paid for from the bank accounts of the 
United Klans of America? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that. question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(At this point Representative Poot entered 
the hearing room.) 

The CHARMAN. Was the reported income 
of $8,923 a true and correct gross income 
vou received for 1964 from all sources? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, the staff would 
like to introduce as exhibits at this time— 
and, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I 
would like to ask that all documents ex- 
hibited during the testimony of Mr. Jones be 
admitted in evidence in the sequence in 
which they are offered in order that I not 
ask on each individual occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN. That leaves a loophole as 
to the order in which they are offered. Offer 
them in each instance, Why don't you say 
“tas referred to”? 

Mr. APPELL. As referred to, sir. 

Mr, AsHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
a question? 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Ashbrook? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The question up to now, 
Mr. Jones, was in regard to your return, The 
legislative pertinence and purpose deals with 
whether, in fact, you have received any 
money, expense money, as a Kian leader or 
a member of a Klan. 

Have you, in fact, received expense money 
for the duties that you have as a Klan leader 
in your State? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question on the grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I might point out that the 
income tax return itself indicates that the 
total earnings or income reported was derived 
from the United Klans of America. 

Did you not say that, Mr. Appell? 

Mr. APPELL. The form itself Mr. Chairman, 
is an attachment to the return. It is en- 
titled “Profit (Or Loss) From Business Or 
Profession.” The first line states James R. 
Jones.“ The second line, A,“ states: Prin- 
cipal business activity: United Klans of 
America; product, Service.” Gross income, 
$8,923.05. 

Mr. Jones reduces this in order to pay tax 
on a net income of $1,991.55 as follows: 
Robes, $531.51; Interest, $112.31; Telephone 
(toll calls), $484.05; Electronic Re 
$314.98; Printing Literature, $2,941.77; Auto 
Expense, Gas, Oil, Repairs et cetera, $1,851.28; 
Depreciation, a 1964 truck which, inciden- 
tally, Mr. Chairman, we showed yesterday 
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was paid from the United Klans of America 
bank account at Granite Quarry, North Caro- 
lina, depreciation, 1964 International truck, 
purchased 9-1-64, cost $2,030, 3 years ex- 
pectancy, $215.60; Expense, Lodging Away 
From Home, $480, or a total expense, the 
great bulk of which is paid from accounts 
in the name of the United Klans of Amer- 
ica, in the amount of $6,931,50. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now, Mr. 
Jones, is this, and it may be repetitious but 
it will be final: Is it not a fact that some, 
most, and practically all of these deductions 
that you claimed from your reported in- 
come you had already received from the 
United Klans of America or from some of 
your Klaverns? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Income Tax Returns for Years 1960-1964, 
inclusive, marked “James Jones Exhibits Nos. 
11-A through 11-E,” respectively, and re- 
tained in committee files.) 

Mr. CHALMERS, Mr. Chairman, may I state 
to you, sir, and to the committee, that that 
is exactly the reason we did not bring any 
income tax returns up here, because we 
were well aware that those income tax re- 
turns were available to the committee from 
another source and we Knew that those in- 
come tax returns—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I am surprised at that 
coming from you, sir. 

Let me see that subpena. 

That is for the birds and that is for the 
press. 

I ask your client or you. Do you say that 
we had the information called for in any 
more items that you know of? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; Iam 
not saying that. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you refuse, or your 
client refused, to produce all of the items 
listed in the attachment to the subpena 
based on alleged self-incrimination, which 
were rejected. Do you contend that all of 
the items called for would be self-incrimi- 
nating? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I cannot stipulate to that, 
sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will ask him. 

Is it your contention that you refuse to 
produce the items, the page of them, called 
for by the attachment to the subpena be- 
cause it would incriminate you if you pro- 
duced them? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

The Cuamman. Of course, if you wish to 
be selective about it, you may not. 

Proceed. 

* * . * * 


Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, section 4 of the 
attachment to your subpena which was 
made a part of the subpena, called upon you 
to produce certain books and records re- 
lating to an insurance contract between the 
Capital City Restoration Association and the 
International Life and Accident Insurance 
Company. 

What is the Capital City Restoration 
Association? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that it is a 
cover name of a Klavern of the United Klans 
of America, 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I hand you a series 
of checks, some made payable to cash, some 
made payable to the United Klans of Amer- 
ica, and some made payable to James R. 
Jones, and I ask you if it isn’t a fact that 
these checks reflect that the payments were 
for the stated purpose for which drawn, 
tax, and if the imprint of the check doesn’t 
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show the Capital City Restoration Associa- 
tion and if this does not establish the fact 
that it is a cover for a Klan unit, 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “James Jones Ex- 
hibit No. 21.”) 

Mr. APPELL. I show you another group of 
checks written by the Capital City Restora- 
tion Association, and invite your specific 
attention to the first one, dated October 
26, 1964, in the amount of $16.75, made pay- 
able to the Alabama Rescue Service, and 
invite your attention to the purpose for 
which drawn, which is set forth on this 
check as “Imperial Tax.” 

I ask you if this does not establish that 
this is a cover for a Klan unit? 

(Documents handed to witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHammaNn, What do you mean by 
cover? A front? 

Mr. APPELL. A front. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, the invisi- 
bility beyond the invisible. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Documents marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 22.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Dealing further with the Cap- 
ital City Restoration Association, did the 
Klan, using the Capital City Restoration As- 
sociation, enter into a contract with the In- 
ternational Life and Accident Insurance 
Company to write medical policies, hospital 
and medical policies, for Klansmen through- 
out the State of North Carolina? 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER returned to 
the hearing room.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Jones, I don't want the 
question to imply the illegality, per se, of an 
insurance plan within an organization. 

We simply want the facts and what the in- 
surance plan is, whether it is an entity, who 
is deriving the profits and so on. That is the 
purpose of the question. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, at the time this 
plan was being sold to the Klansmen 
throughout North Carolina, was it held out 
by you and others that the premium paid on 
the first, the first month’s premium, would 
be used in part to pay your expenses travel- 
ing throughout the State, and that a portion 
of this would be returned to the Klavern for 
its expenses? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter 
which says at the top “TO BE READ ON ALL 
KLAVERN HALL FLOORS”: 

“TO ALL KLANSMEN: 

“As you know we have a group hospival 
plan for Klansmen of North Carolina. 

“This is a first, for it is practically im- 
possible to get a company to e our 
group and give us this VAST coverage at the 
price we are paying. On April 6, 1965 (for 
one week) we paid out a total of $1,400.25 for 
claims to our Brother Klansmen.” 

I would like to interrupt the reading right 
here, Mr. Jones, and ask you isn’t it a fact 
that you did not pay out that amount of 
money during that week, and that you 
knew it? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL [Continues reading]. 

“The total paid out so far, since the begin- 
ning of this Group Policy, is a tremendous 
sum. This money has gone to help our 
Klansmen who, if they did NOT have this 
plan, would have had to pay the hospital bills 
themselves. In order to keep this program as 
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it is, we must hold it in line with claims. 
‘Therefore we must have immediately 400 
NEW applicants to add to this group in the 
next two weeks. We must also keep the ones 
that have already participated in this plan, 
so be sure to keep yours paid. 

“We are sorry to say we have only about 
250 in this plan out of our whole North Caro- 
lina Group. Of the original 250, only 111 are 
paying.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will skip rather than read 
the whole thing and conclude with: 

“Enclosed is information sheets. 

“Kligrapp: Get the names from your unit 
and send to me of the ones that do not have 
it now, but will take it now. 

“Send reply on Hospital Insurance to: P.O. 
Box 9183, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

“Yours for God and country. 

“/s/ James R. Jones, 
“James R. Jones, Grand Dragon 
“North Carolina U.K.A. 

P. S. We must build this group to 500 
paying members. Help us save this plan.” 

The Cuamman. Mr. Jones, at this point I 
ask you this question: A number of docu- 
ments have been offered in evidence, signed 
by yourself, calling yourself the Grand Drag- 
on of North Carolina. Are you the Grand 
Dragon of North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
‘that question based on grounds previously 
stated. d 

Mr. APPELL. The accompanying document, 
Mr. Chairman, is headed “An Insurance Pro- 
gram Designed For Capital City Restoration 
Association And Affiliated Groups In North 
Carolina.” 

I hand you these, Mr. Jones, to ask wheth- 
er this is a copy of a document that you 
sent out, together with the enclosure? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Documents marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 23.” See supplement to Appendix I.) 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Jones, I said a while 
ago that insurance p benefits, by 
many organizations are duly recorded as 
completely legal and certainly in vogue and 
certainly exercised. Most of them, so far as 
I know, have very noble causes. Here is an 
opportunity really to talk about this pro- 
gram, Especially you have an opportunity 
to say that, as the document you sign states, 
you are making no profits. 

Didn't that passage in there say that no 
profits were made, Mr. Appell? 

Mr. APPELL. I didn’t read that part. 

The CHAIRMAN. I misunderstood you, then. 
There was a general statement at the very 


ning. 

Is it in there? 

Mr. APPELL. I don’t see it, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought you indicated 
that it said something about “We don’t take 
in more than we disburse” or something. 

Mr. APPELL. What it said was “we must 
hold it in line with the claims. Therefore we 
must have immediately 400 NEW applicants 
sft ft 9 

The CHARMAN. Before that. 

Mr. APPELL. This money has gone to help 
our Klansmen who, if they did NOT have 
this plan, would have had to pay the hos- 
pital bills themselves.” 

The CHARMAN. Before that. 

Mr. APPELL. I will start from the first: 

“This is a first, for it is practically im- 
Possible to get a company to recognize our 
group and give us this VAST coverage at the 
price we are paying. On April 6, 1965 (for 
one week) we paid out a total of $1,400.25 
for claims to our Brother Klansmen. The 
total paid out so far 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me see the document. 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. [Reading:] 

“This is a first, for it is practically impos- 
sible to get a company to recognize our group 
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and give us this VAST coverage at the price 
we are paying.” 

Well, it didn’t say what I thought it said. 

But there is an opportunity, nevertheless, 
Mr. Jones, for you to say is this insurance 
plan self-sustaining only, or are profits made 
from it? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

I was wrong. It did not say what I 
thought it said. I am glad I caught it. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, the committee has 
obtained from the Insurance Department of 
the State of North Carolina all of the applica- 
tions executed by Klansmen under this pro- 
gram, and while the insurance coverage called 
for Capital City Restoration Association and 
affiliated groups, we have pulled from the 
entire number of applications some which re- 
late to affiliated groups. 

I wish to ask you as I name the affiliated 
group whether you, as the Grand Dragon of 
North Carolina, Knew this affiliated group to 
be, like the Capital City Restoration Asso- 
ciation, a unit of the Klan. 

Harnett County Improvement Association, 
P.O, Box 48, Dunn, North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-A.“) 

The CHAIRMAN. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Jones, 
that you have in the State of North Carolina 
as in all the States that I know of, large 
numbers of cover groups, front groups, such 
as gun clubs and others of that type, that are 
actually high-sounding names to use to 
camouflage, or as a matter of security, in the 
use of these names, when, in fact, they are 
Klan groups and Klaverns. Isn't that true? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I say our investigative 
work indicates that that is definitely true. 
Isn't it true? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Another of the affiliated groups 
listed on one of the applications for hospital- 
surgical coverage is the New Hanover Im- 
provement Association, Inc., P.O. Box 1104, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Is this improvement association one of 
your Klan units? 

Mr, Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-B.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Within the New Hanover 
County Improvement Association, do you 
possess any knowledge as to whether or not, 
within its membership, there are law en- 
forcement officers? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. A hospital-surgical coverage 
application also designates as an affiliated 
unit the Town & Country Sportsman Club, 
P.O. Box 244, Durham, North Carolina. 

Is this Town & Country Sportsman Club a 
Klan unit? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-C.’’) 

Mr. APPELL. An additional application 
shows an affiliated group, Warrenton Im- 
provement Association, Norlina, P.O. Box 156, 
North Carolina. 

Do you know the Warrenton Improvement 
Association to be a Klan group unit? 
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Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No, 24—D.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Another of the affiliated units, 
according to an application, is the Halifax 
County Sportsman Club, Box 611, Enfield, 
North Carolina. 

Do you know it to be a Klan unit? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-E.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Another application which 
lists an affiliated unit shows Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina, No. 55, P.O, Box 681, Kings 
Mountain, North Carolina. 

Do you know Kings Mountain, North Caro- 
lina, No. 55, to be the numerical designation 
of a Klan unit in North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-F.") 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, this applicant is 
James D. Carter. Was James D. Carter a 
province titan within the Klan in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. As a matter of fact, at a rally, 
didn’t he come up to you and push his robes 
into your gut and tear up his membership 
card in front of your face? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Another affiliated unit is listed 
merely as Number 23. 

I read it, Mr. Chairman, as Sanford, with- 
out the designation of the State, although 
the applicant lists his residence as Sanford, 
North Carolina. 

Do you have a unit in North Carolina 
known as Unit Number 23? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-G,") 

Mr. APPELL. Another affiliated unit, Mr. 
Jones, is shown as Number 38, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. Do you have a unit known 
as Number 38 in Goldsboro, North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Ex- 
hibit No. 24-H.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Another of the affiliated 
groups, according to the application, is the 
Limestone Fishing Club, P.O. Box 313, 
Beulaville, North Carolina. Is the Limestone 
Fishing Club a unit of the Klan in North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-I."’) 

Mr. APPELL. The last of the affiliated units 
that we could find within the applications is 
the Keystone Club, 1069 Henderson, North 
Carolina. Is the Keystone Club known to 
you as an affiliate, as a Klan within the 
State of North Carolina? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 24-J.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, was there an im- 
portant meeting of the Klan held in Rock- 
well, North Carolina, on August 22, 1965? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Did you at this meeting make 
a financial report to the membership? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Did you report that the total 
taken in was approximately $14,125 to date, 
and that you had paid out $11,000, had a 
balance of $3,125.18, and that some bills were 
outstanding and that the balance in the 
bank as of this date, which is August 22, 
1965, was $1,625.18? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 25.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Jones, that 
during the period of time from the first of 
1965 to the date of your report that you had 
taken in $21,974.22, disbursed $15,111.77, and 
had a balance in the bank at that time of 
$6,862.45? 

Mr, Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Appell, are you asking 
the question as a fact which has been veri- 
fied? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. And all of these questions 
have been verified by investigation? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir, by an analysis of the 
bank accounts. I would like to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that the staff does not know 
whether this is all the money that has come 
in. 
The CHAIRMAN. That was the question I 
was about to ask him. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Appell, following good and 
honest investigative practice, is question- 
ing you from material subpenaed from or re- 
ceived from the bank, a bank, which could be 
erroneous. You are being given an oppor- 
tunity to verify or dispute these figures. I 
will ask you this question: 

As of the date when, according to verifiable 
bank records, you had 

Mr. APPELL. He had received during the 
period from the first of 1965 to the period of 
his report $21,974.22. 

The CHARMAN, This is according to mate- 
rial received from the bank. In fact, as of 
that date, had you or had you not—I will put 
it two ways this time because I am talking 
about the facts developed—had you or had 
you not received more funds that you either 
had not put into the bank or kept for your- 
self? Is that all you had received and did 
you deposit it all in the bank? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHARMAN. Is it, or is it not, a fact 
that you have other accounts in other banks 
besides the one we are now talking about? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, can Mr. Ap- 
pell repeat the figures as contained in the 
report submitted? 

Mr. APPELL. His report to the membership 
was the total taken in to date approximately 
$14,125, and paid out approximately $11,000. 

Mr. WELTNER. That is all. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
observe that the figure of $21,974 brought in 
does not include $4,969.90 which was paid to- 
ward the automobile, and I wish to also point 
out that an analysis of accounts of Klans 
or Klaverns shows that many checks payable 
to Mr. Jones, made payable to J. R. Jones, are 
never deposited in any bank account because 
the endorsements on the reserve thereof show 
that Mr. Jones has cashed these checks at 
places other than at his bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, at approximately 
March Ist, or in the period within the first 
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few days of March, was a State meeting of 
the Klan of North Carolina held? 

Mr. Jones, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. At this meeting 

The CHARMAN. What was the date of that? 

Mr. APPELL. In the first few days of March 
1965, sir. 

At this meeting, were you nominated and 
elected 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you or were you 
not.” 

Mr. APPELL. Were you or were you not 
elected 

The CHAIRMAN. If you know it to be a 
fact 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that you were 
nominated and elected to your office of Grand 
Dragon without opposition? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that George Dor- 
sett and Grady Mars were nominated to the 
office of treasurer and that Grady Mars was 
elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that Jim Hack- 
ney, M. R. Kornegay, Reverend Woodle, were 
nominated for the office of klokard and that 
Mr. M. R. Kornegay was elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that there were 
nominated for the position of kludd or chap- 
lain the Reverend Roy Woodle and Bill Mc- 
Cubbins and Morgan [McCubbins] and that 
the Reverend Woodle was elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that when it 
came to the nomination for the office of grand 
kligrapp or secretary, that a motion was 
made, seconded, and carried to let you, as 
the Grand Dragon, appoint your own sec- 
retary? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question on the grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you appoint your own 
secretary and, if so, who is the person? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn’t it a fact that Fred Wilson 
was elected without opposition to the posi- 
tion of grand klabee? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated, 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that Bill Brown, 
Robert Reaves, and Jack Murray, Jr., were 
nominated to the position of grand kladd 
and that Robert Reaves was elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that Albert Out- 
law, Wayne Rivers, and J. T. Shepard were 
nominated for the position of klarogo, with 
Albert Outlaw being elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Isn't it a fact that Joe Norman, 
Clarence Brindle, and Ray Tripp were nomi- 
nated for the position of klexter, with 
Clarence Brindle elected? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL, Isn't it a fact that Boyd Hamby 
was elected without opposition to the posi- 
tion of grand night-hawk? 
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Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr, APPELL. Isn't it a fact that it was 
announced at that meeting that the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the United Klans of 
America, Inc., were being changed so that 
they would provide that all imperial and 
grand officers are elected for a period of 2 
years? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was it before? 

Mr. APPELL. It staggered, Mr. Chairman, 
with the Imperial Wizard being 3 years, with 
the Imperial Klabee being 2 years, the Im- 
perial Kligrapp being 2 years, and certain 
other officers only for a period of 1 year. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, preceding this elec- 
tion, I ask you if it is a fact if at one time 
Woody Goodwin, of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, was your Klaliff or vice president? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you if it is a fact that 
Arthur C. Leonard, of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, was the grand klokard. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on the grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

The CHARMAN. Did you ask if it was a 
fact? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Is it or is it not a fact that Arthur C. 
Leonard was the grand klokard? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Is it not a fact that W. R. Mo- 
Cubbins, M-c-C-u-b-b-i-n-s, was grand 
kludd? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Prior to the election that I 
previously discussed with you, was it a fact 
that Charles Deese of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, was grand kligrapp or secretary? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Is it not a fact that Ray Terry, 
of Durham, North Carolina, prior to the 
election that we have discussed, was the 
grand kladd? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL., Is it not a fact that Buck 
Hoarse of Lexington, was at one time the 
grand inner guard? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Is it not a fact that he was re- 
placed on August 6, 1964, by M. R. Kornegay? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Is it not a fact that at one time 
Jim McLamb of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
was the grand outer guard under you as 
Grand Dragon? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Appell tells me that he 
cannot conclude with this witness before 
lunch, so the committee will stand in recess 
until 1:30. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives WILLIS, POOL, 
WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 21, 1965, the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 1:30 p.m. the same day.) 
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(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:45 
p.m., Hon. EDWIN E. WILIs, chairman, pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and 
BUCHANAN.) 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Call your witness, Mr. Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
recall to the stand Mr. James R. Jones. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES ROBERTSON JONES— 
RESUMED 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, within the United 
Klans of America, is it the practice to issue 
official charters to Klans under cover names, 
such as improvement associations? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question for reasons that I honestly feel 
my answer might tend to incriminate me, 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed me 
by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I put it to you as a 
fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, 
that the United Klans of America did issue 
a formal charter in the name of the Craven 
County Improvement Association, New Bern, 
North Carolina, Klan No. 33. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a copy of that char- 
ter and ask you if it is not a fact, and ask 
you to affirm or deny it, if it is not a fact, 
that your name appears as the Grand Drag- 
on, and Mr. Robert M. Shelton’s name ap- 
pears, Mr. W. O. Perkins’ name appears there, 
but appears to have been signed for him by 
someone having the initials “C L” and that it 
was accepted for that Klavern by Raymond 
D. Mills. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked: “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 26.“ 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that Ray- 
mond Mills named on that charter was ar- 
rested, tried, pled guilty, to a series of bomb- 
ings in New Bern, North Carolina, which 
bombings took place on January 24, 1965. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL, I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny it, that according 
to the press of Raleigh, North Carolina, the 
News & Observer, June 6, 1965, J. R. (Bob) 
Jones, Grand Dragon of North Carolina KKK, 
said the Klan paid him $1,000 for the defense 
of Raymond Mills, former exalted cyclops of 
the New Bern Klavern, who was drummed 
out of the organization after he changed his 
plea to guilty. I put it to you as a fact and 
ask you to affirm it. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 27.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, I put it to you as a 
fact, and ask you to affirm or deny it, that 
there was created the New Bern and Blounts 
Creek Fund, Grady R. Mars or James R. 
Jones, Arcola Rural Station, Warrenton, 
North Carolina, for the purpose of raising 
funds for the defense of Raymond Mills. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will ask Mr. Appell, as I 
am not sure, but did you establish that Mr. 
Mills pleaded guilty? Did you ask him that? 
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Did you put that to him as a fact and ask 
him to affirm or deny that fact? 

Mr. APPELL. I do not remember, sir, so I 
will. 

Did Raymond Mills, in the course of the 
trial, change his plea from not guilty to 
guilty of the crimes for which he was in- 
dicted? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The C HARMAN. It is more than that. I 
put it to you as a fact that the court records 
show that he did plead guilty. I ask you to 
affirm or deny that fact. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, Mr. 
Jones, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that the total amount deposited into 
that account was $645.16, 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny that fact, that as 
far as loans or advances of money in behalf 
of Mills, that on May 3, 1965, a check was 
drawn against this account in the amount of 
$260, signed by Grady B. Mars, which check 
contained a notation “90 day note, Lonnie 
R. Mills, Rt. 2, Vanceboro, N.C.” 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 28."’) 

The CHARMAN. What was the total amount 
collected for that defense fund, Mr. Appell? 

Mr. APPELL. $645.16. 

The CHARMAN. Understand the situation, 
Mr. Jones. As I understand it, the cam- 
paign went on to collect this amount of 
money to defend Mr. Mills, and the account 
shows, I believe—what? 

Mr. APPELL. There was deposited $645.16. 
As for withdrawals from the account, Mr. 
Chairman, there was a check in the amount 
of $57 which was a debit to the account 
because the check submitted was “insuf- 
ficient funds.” There was a check written, 
as I described in the record, and the third 
check that was written against that account 
was a cashier’s check which was used to 
close the account, and the maker of that 
check was Grady B. Mars. 

Mr. WELTNER. Would counsel identify 
Grady Mars from the trial records that have 
been offered into evidence? 

Mr. APPELL. Grady P. Mars, according to 
the record, Mr. WELTNER, is the Klaliff or vice 
president, of the Realm of North Carolina. 
Incidently, he is a paid worker or organizer 
at the rate of $150 per week. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much was there de- 
posited, Mr. Appell? 

Mr. APPELL. There was a total deposit of 
$645.16. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give me the items of 
withdrawal. 

Mr. APPELL. There was a debit of $57 
which constituted a check which bounced 
because of insufficient funds, and there were 
two withdrawals. 

The CHARMAN. $57 NSF? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes. And a $260 withdrawal 
which was marked as a 90-day loan to Lon- 
nie Mills, and a check in the amount of 
$328.16 which was used to close the account 
and to purchase a cashier’s check, the dis- 
position of which we have no knowledge. 

The CHamman. Now, Mr. Jones, I am ask- 
ing you—I am not putting it to you as a 
fact, because I don’t know the fact—whether 
this cashier's check was used by Grady Mars 
to remit to Mr. Mills, as part of his legal 
defense. 
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Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds previ- 
ously stated. 

The CHARMAN. Now, I do put it to you 
as a fact, and I ask you to deny or affirm 
that fact, that instead of giving the $260 
to Mr. Mills for his defense, you loaned him 
the money. 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I put it to you as a fact, 
and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, com- 
ing to us from our investigation, that many 
fundraising campaigns for legal defense, in 
many areas—I am not sure about the par- 
ticular areas within your jurisdiction—while 
the funds were raised for defense, the poor 
defendants never got a nickel out of them. 
Has that occurred within your realm? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Jones, after the arrest of 
Raymond Mills, what investigation did your 
organization conduct for the purpose of 
determining the guilt or innocence of Mr. 
Mills as it involved membership in your 
organization? 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. On March 1, 1965, at the same 
meeting at which you made a report on fi- 
nances, did you make a report that Mr. Ray- 
mond Mills had been suspended for his own 
protection and state further, “Let me make 
it clear ‘he has not been banished’ and all 
units are asked to help financially.” 

Mr. Jones. I respectfully decline to answer 
that question based on grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Jones, you are excused 
for the day, but you will be continued under 
subpena until November 14.1 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have this article made a part of the 
record, the one that I referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that 
will be done. 

(Document marked “James Jones Exhibit 
No. 35.”) 


APPENDIX II 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities held on February 2, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on February 2, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Of- 
fice Building, at 1:00 p.m. The following 
members were present: 

“EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chairman; WILTIAN M. 
Tuck, Jok R. Poor (entered at 1:11 pm.). 
RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, In., 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
DEL CLAWSON, and JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The Chairman called the meeting to or- 
der at 1:04 p. m., and welcomed the new 
members of the Committee. 

“The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Commit- 
tee’s organizational meeting, at which cer- 
tain basic resolutions were normally adopted 
in each Congress. As each resolution was 
read by the Director, the Chairman explained 
the reasons for its adoption. 


Mr. Jones was not recalled, and on De- 
cember 29, 1965, was discharged from fur- 
ther appearance under his subpena. 
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“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by 
Mr. ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of 
Procedure revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, 
and they are hereby, adopted as the Rules of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 89th 
Congress.” 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
AsHRROOR, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political party, 
and a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the Committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is 
hereby delegated to each subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
which hereafter may be appointed to deter- 
mine by a majority vote thereof whether the 
hearings conducted by it shall be open to the 
public or shall be in executive session, and 
all testimony taken and all documents intro- 
duced in evidence in such an executive 
session shall be received and given as full 
consideration for all purposes as though 
introduced in open session.’ 


“s + + * . 
“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m.” 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on March 30, 
1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

“EDWIN E. WIiLLīs, Chairman, WILLIAM 
Tuck, Jor R. Pool., RICHARD ICHORD, GEORGE 
SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, JOHN M. ASH- 


BROOK, DEL CLawson, and JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 


“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and Juli- 
ette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of 
action concerning the Ku Klux Klan. 

“s * * * * 

“A resolution for a supplemental appro- 
priation to carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
tinuance of the Committee’s preliminary 
inquiry into the activities of the Black 
Muslim's, the Minutemen and the American 
Nazi Party and was accepted. The amended 
resolution reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan orga- 
nizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on Febru- 
ary 2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously di- 
rected the Chairman to continue the prelimi- 
nary inquiry; and 
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“ ‘WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report 
clearly indicates that the nature and scope 
of the Klan organizations’ activities are 
such that the Committee should authorize 
an investigation; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in- 
asmuch as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the p of de- 
termining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Poot, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were 
requested. The recording clerk called the 
roll and each member in answer to his name 
responded aye. The motion carried and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

“e . * * * 

“The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m.” 

PART 3 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on September 14, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on September 14, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building at 5:50 pm. The following 
members were present: 

“Edwin E. Wms, Chairman, WILLIAM 
Tuck, RICHARD H. ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 


recording clerk. 


“$ * . * hd 


“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded by 
Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that the 
foregoing amendments to the Committee’s 
Rules of Procedure be adopted and that the 
Rules as thus amended be printed. 

“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 


PART 4 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in 
executive session on September 30, 1965, at 
2:30 p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building. The following members 
were present: 

“Epwin E. WIIIS. Chairman, CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
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counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the issuance of 
subpoenas for public hearings scheduled to 
be held in the Klan investigation in the near 
future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom- 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and 
explained why he deemed it necessary that 
they be called. On motion by Mr. ASHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unan- 
imously, the subcommittee authorized the 
issuance of subpoenas for the following 
individuals: 


“North Carolina: James R. Jones * * * 


ue . = * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m.” 
PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on October 6, 1956, at 4:30 p.m., 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were 
present: 

“EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chairman, Jor R. Poor, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 


uo * * * * 


“On motion of Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
Bucuanan, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

““WHEREAS, the subcommittee has 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and on 
today, subpoenas to be issued for a number 
of witnesses in connection with investiga- 
tion of Klan organizations; and 

“ “WHEREAS, the director has explained to 
the subcommittee the necessity and perti- 
nency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, pa- 
pers, and documents in the possession, cus- 
tody, or control of witnesses identified vari- 
ously as officers or members of respective 
Klan organizations, or organizations created 
or controlled by and acting in support of 
such Klan activities or its members, who may 
be possessed of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, relating to the organization of and 
the conduct of the business or affairs of such 
organizations, by virtue of their official posi- 
tion or which may be otherwise available to 
them, or of which they may be possessed or 
entitled to possession by virtue of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the respective organi- 
zations; 

“ “THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and those 
authorized today.’ 


“se * . * . 
“The meeting adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 
PART 6 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities designated by the Chair- 
man to conduct hearings in Washington, 
D.C., under Committee resolution adopted 
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March 30, 1965, to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the various Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions and their activities, met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, in Room 429 of 
the Cannon House Office Building, at 12:05 
p.m. The following members of the subcom- 
mittee were present: 

“Epwin E. Wiuu1s, Chairman, Jor R. Poot, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. Manuel, 
investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, recording 
clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman WILLIs, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what ac- 
tion the subcommittee should take regarding 
the refusals of: * * * James R. Jones in his 
appearance before the subcommittee on Oc- 
tober 20 and 21, 1965, pursuant to a subpoena 
issued October 4, 1965, and served upon him 
on October 11, 1965; * * * and * * * to pro- 
duce books, papers, records, and documents 
demanded in said subpoenas, which were per- 
tinent to the subject or question under 
inquiry at the hearings conducted by the 
said subcommittee, and what recommenda- 
tion the subcommittee would make to the 
full committee regarding their citation for 
contempt of the House of Representatives. 

“es s. * * . 

“After discussion of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings and due consideration of the mat- 
ter relating to James R. Jones, a motion was 
made by Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. WELT- 
NER, and unanimously carried, that a report 
of the facts relating to the refusal of James 
R. Jones to produce before said subcommit- 
tee the documents and items demanded of 
him as set forth in paragraphs numbered 
(1) to (4) inclusive in the attachment to his 
said subpoena dated October 4, 1965, be re- 
ferred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that the report of the said 
facts be reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, in order that the said James R. Jones 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 


vided by law. 
Á“. . . + * 
“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 


PART 7 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

“Epwin E. WIS, Chairman, RICHARD H. 
IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, CHARLES L. WELT- 
NER, DEL CLAWSON. 

“Also present were the following staff 
members: Francis J. McNamara, director; 
William Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nit- 
tle, counsel; and Juliette P. Joray, record- 
ing clerk. 

“Chairman Wiss called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 am., and announced that 
this special meeting of the Committee 
was called, after notice to all committee 
members, for two purposes, the first * * *; 
and the second to consider a recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee headed by the 
Chairman, Mr. WIS, appointed to conduct 

in Washington, D.C., relating to the 
investigation of the various Klan organiza- 
tions and their activities, which commenced 
on October 19, 1965, that * * * James 
R. Jones * * * and * * * be cited for 
contempt because of their wilful default in 
refusing to produce papers in their appear- 
ance before the subcommittee, having been 
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summoned by authority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to produce certain papers. 
“+ * > > * 

As to the second matter, the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., commencing on October 19, 1965, 
and thereafter, as contemplated under the 
Resolution adopted by the committee on 
March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee met 
on October 19, 1965, and thereafter in the 
Caucus Room, Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., to receive the testimony 
of several witnesses in public session, includ- 
ing the witnesses above-named, who had been 
duly summoned as witnesses to give testi- 
mony and to produce papers upon the matter 
under inquiry before the committee; * * *; 
that the witness James R. Jones, was called 
and appeared before the subcommittee on 
October 20 and 21, 1965, a quorum of the 
subcommittee being in attendance; that the 
witness, James R. Jones, having been sworn 
as a witness, was asked to produce before 
said subcommittee the books, papers, records 
or documents demanded of him as set forth 
in paragraphs numbered (1) to (4) inclusive 
in the attachment to his subpoena issued 
October 4, 1965, and served upon him on 
October 11, 1965; that he wilfully refused to 
produce said papers demanded of him; * * *; 
that the subcommittee duly met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, a quorum of the 
subcommittee being in attendance, at which 
time motions were made and unanimously 
adopted with respect to each of said persons, 
to wit, * * James R. Jones, * *, and“ 
that a report of the facts relating to the 
refusals of each of them to produce before 
the said subcommittee the papers and docu- 
ments demanded of each of them as set forth 
herein, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of 
the said facts relating to each of said wit- 
nesses be reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order that the said persons be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the end that each may be 
proceeded against in manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 

“= . . * * 

“A motion was made by Mr. WELTNER, sec- 
onded by Mr. IcHorp, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusals of James R. Jones to produce before 
said subcommittee the papers and documents 
demanded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (4) inclusive in the attach- 
ment to his said subpoena dated October 4, 
1965, be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report the said failures 
of James R. Jones to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the end that the said James R. 
Jones may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law; and that the 
Chairman of this Committee is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare and file such 
report constituting the failures of the said 
James R. Jones. The motion was put to a 
vote and carried unanimously. 


“es * * . * 


“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


[Dllustrations identified as James Jones Ex- 
hibits Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8A, 9, and 23 are omitted 
because of mechanical limitations in print- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. All of the 
referenced exhibits, however, are fully illus- 
trated in House Report No. 1243 which was 
filed and printed this date.] 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the re- 
port be dispensed with and that the re- 
port be printed in the Recor in full. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection of 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 701 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of James R. Jones to produce 
certain pertinent papers in compliance with 
a subpena served upon him and as ordered 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of 
the said Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, under the seal of the House of 
Representatives, to the United States At- 
torney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said James R. Jones may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pletely overlooked recognizing, and I 
apologize for not having recognized 
previously, a member of the committee 
which handled this contempt citation 
who has been very attentive and devoted 
throughout the hearings. I now ask 
the privilege of yielding 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with interest and profit that I lis- 
tened to the debate concerning proce- 
dural matters in this House and these 
citations earlier, and I believe the point 
was well established that these men are 
being cited by this body because, as offi- 
cers of a corporation, they failed to pro- 
duce records of that corporation called 
for by a subpena of a committee of the 
Congress. It is this and this alone which 
is the reason they are being cited. It 
was not an act of judgment against the 
organization which they represent, but 
rather a citation against them in their 
representative capacity as officers of a 
corporation for refusal to produce rec- 
ords of that corporation called for and 
in their power to produce. To properly 
legislate, Congress must at times conduct 
investigations to develop information. 
To properly investigate, Congress must 
retain the power to subpena witnesses 
and documents. In challenging the au- 
thority of the committee to require them 
to produce these records and in failing 
to produce them, these men were, there- 
fore, in contempt of Congress and were 
in fact challenging a basic power of the 
Congress. 

However, if I may descend, Mr. Speak- 
er, from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
yesterday there arrived in my office the 
following telegram from William P. 
“Bill” Brassell, Grand Dragon of Ala- 
bama: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
February 1, 1966. 
Congressman JOHN BUCHANAN, 
of State of Alabama, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

If you can now see the green light and 
will vote “No,” repeat “No” on citing United 
Elans of America Klansmen and will use 
your influence on other far-sighted Congress- 
men to do the same, you and your fellow 
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Congressmen will have tens of thousands of 
dedicated unknown friends of ours and those 
of other close-knit organizations beating the 
bushes and working door to door with cam- 
paign know-how to see that you retain your 
congressional seats when the voters cast their 
votes. If you wrongfully prejudge us now 
we shall judge you when we present our evi- 
dence to the voters through our friends here 
and in other States. A great relentless dedi- 
cated power will be applied day and night 
from the first to the last hour of all cam- 
paigns. 

We shall never forget our friends or goals. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. P. “BILL” BRASSELL, 
Grand Dragon of Alabama. 


Mr. Speaker, there now have been two 
rollcall votes cast by this body this day. 
First, to cite Robert Shelton, the Im- 
perial Wizard of the United Klans of 
America, and the second voting down a 
motion to recommit on the second cita- 
tion. I wish to call to the attention of 
the House that the Alabama delegation 
voted first to cite Mr. Shelton and sec- 
ond not to recommit on the second 
citation. May I say for my part that 
neither threats nor promises of votes 
shall move me nor, I believe, the rest 
of this delegation, from doing what we 
believe to be right. 

Mr. Speaker, while these votes were 
cast on the merits of the case, anyone 
acquainted with my record might well 
come to the conclusion that in my judg- 
ment the Ku Klux Klan is not worthy 
of the support of any Member of this 
body. 

Thank you. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL AND 
TRADE CENTER 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res, 706), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 

H. Res. 706 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H.R. 30) 
to provide for participation of the United 
States in the Inter-American Cultural and 
Trade Center in Dade County, Florida, and 
for other purposes, with the Senate amend- 
ments thereto, be, and the same hereby is, 
taken from the Speaker’s table, to the end 
that the Senate amendments be, and the 
same are hereby agreed to. 


BANK MERGER ACT 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 708) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

H. Res. 708 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12173) to establish a procedure for the re- 
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view of proposed bank mergers so as to elim- 
inate the necessity for the dissolution of 
merged banks, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed four 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of the bill (H.R. 12173), it shall be 
in order in the House to move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the Senate 
bill (S. 1698) and to insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 12173 as 
passed by the House. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 707) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


H. Res. 707 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
706) to amend the Railway Labor Act in or- 
der to provide for establishment of special 
adjustment boards upon the request of either 
of representatives of employees or of carriers 
to resolve disputes otherwise referable to the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


PROGRAM FOR THURSDAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I take this 
time, while the membership is here, to 
inform the membership of a change in 
the program. We have planned to 
schedule for tomorrow, Thursday, H.R. 
30, to provide for the participation of the 
United States in the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Trade Center at Dade County, Fla. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MARSHALL 
R. KORNEGAY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House, 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a priv- 
Ueged report (Rept. No. 1244). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MARSHALL R. KORNEGAY 


[Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
secs. 192 and 194] 

(Mr. Ws, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report citing Marshall R. Kornegay) 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 

ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives, through the enactment 
of Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q) (2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly au- 
thorized and issued a subpena to Marshall 
R. Kornegay. The subpena directed Mar- 
shall R. Kornegay to be and appear before 
the said Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, of which the Honorable Epwin E. WILLIS 
is chairman, or a duly appointed subcommit- 
tee thereof, on October 19, 1965, at 10 a.m., at 
the Committee Room, 226 Cannon House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
committed to said committee, and not to de- 
part without leave of said committee, and 
commanding him to bring with him and pro- 
duce before said committee, or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, certain papers as 
designated by said subpena. The said sub- 
pena served upon Marshall R. Kornegay is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
“To Marshall R. Kornegay, Greeting: 
“Pursuant to lawful authority, You ARE 

HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear before 

the Committee on Un-American Activities of 

the House of Representatives of the United 

States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 

thereof, on October 19, 1965, at ten o'clock, 

a.m., at their Committee Room, 226 Cannon 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C., then 

and there to testify touching matters of in- 

quiry committed to said committee, and not 
to depart without leave of said committee. 

“You ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the at- 
tached document which is made a part of 
this subpoena. 

“HEREOF FAIL Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshall/Neil E. Wetterman, to 
serve and return. 

“GIVEN under my hand this 4th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“E. E. WILLIS, 

“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommittee— 

Member Designate of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. 


“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: CApi- 
tol 4-3121— Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO MARSHALT 
ROBERT KORNEGAY, DATED OCTOBER 4, 1965 
“(1) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klu Klan, and affliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, in your 
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possession, custody or control, or maintained 
by you or available to you as Grand Dragon, 
Realm (State) of Virginia of the Invisible 
Empire, United Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan of America, Inc., also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

“(2) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, the 
Realm (State) of North Carolina and Capital 
City Restoration Association, in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you as an officer or employee of 
the Realm (State) of North Carolina, of the 
Invisible Empire, United Klans, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan of America, also known as 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

“(3) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, Realm (State) of Virginia, United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution and 
Laws’ of said organization authorize and re- 
quire to be maintained by you and any other 
officer of said organization, the same being 
in your possession, custody or control. 

“(4) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to any 
insurance contracts between the Capital City 
Restoration Association and the Interna- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance Company. 

“(5) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1040, ‘U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return,’ for the cal- 
endar years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon made by Neil E. Wet- 
terman, who was duly authorized to serve it. 
The return of service of said subpena is set 
forth in words and figures as follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
personal service to the within- named Mar- 
shall R. Kornegay at a farm located on the 
south side of Route 58, 8 miles east of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, owned by John Banks of that 
location, and leased to W. W. Anderson of 
Danville, Va., for use on October 10, 1965, at 
6:20 o’clock p.m., on the 10th day of October, 
1965 


“Dated October 10, 1965. 
“NEIL E. WETTERMAN.”’ 


The said Marshal R. Kornegay, pursuant 
to said subpena, and in compliance there- 
with, appeared before a duly authorized sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities on October 21, 1965, which 
had convened in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
upon notice to him; and the said subcom- 
mittee then and there demanded the pro- 
duction of the papers which he was com- 
manded to produce and as designated by 
the said subpena, which papers were per- 
tinent to the matters under inquiry before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and its aforesaid subcommittee. The said 
Marshall R. Kornegay refused to produce 
said papers. 

The refusals of Marshall R. Kornegay to 
produce the papers required by paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (4), inclusive in the at- 
tachment to said subpena deprived the com- 
mittee of pertinent testimony and evidence 
regarding matters which the said committee 
was instructed by law and House resolution 
to investigate, and places the said witness in 
contempt of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 
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On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of Marshall R. Kornegay to produce before 
said subcommittee the papers demanded of 
him as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
to (4), inclusive, in the attachment to the 
said subpena, to the end that the said Mar- 
shall R. Kornegay may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said Marshall R. Kornegay 
(including the statement by the chairman 
of the subject and matter under inquiry), 
is set forth in Appendix I, hereto attached 
and made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings 
are set forth in Appendix II, and made a 
part hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
(Tuesday, October 19, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, 
at 10 am., in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Epwin E. WILLs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. WILLis, of Louisiana, chairman; 
JoE R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JoHN M. AsHBROOK, of Ohio; 
and JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, Poor, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair is 
required to make an opening statement, and 
I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommit- 
tee are myself, as chairman, Mr. Poot of 
Texas, Mr. WELTNER of Georgia, the ranking 
minority or Republican member, Mr. AsH- 
BROOK of Ohio, and Mr. BucHANAN of Ala- 
bama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us a member of the full committee, Mr. SEN- 
NER, I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened 
to hold hearings pursuant to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the full committee 
on March 30, 1965. That resolution reads 
as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry 
into the activities of the Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States to assist the 
Committee in determining whether it should 
authorize an investigation of the Klan or- 
ganizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clear- 
ly indicates that the nature and scope of the 
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Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an investi- 
gation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.” 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information con- 
cerning Klan activities then in its possession. 
Late last year, the committee discussed the 
growing activities of the Ku Klux Klans and 
a suggestion was made by Mr. Poor that an 
investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make a 
preliminary inquiry. The staff was, there- 
fore, directed to do so in this instance. 
Other Members of Congress subsequently ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject, particu- 
larly Mr. WELTNER, who called the matter to 
the attention of our colleagues on the floor 
of the House. 

At its organizational meeting on February 
2 of this year, the committee unanimously 
authorized the continuance of this prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff reported 
to the committee from time to time and, on 
March 30, the committee voted unanimously 
that a formal investigation be undertaken 
for the purpose of holding hearings which 
would assist the Congress in drafting such 
remedial legislation as it deemed appropriate 
and necessary to deal with the problems cre- 
ated by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, adopted 
House Resolution 310, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for the committee's in- 
vestigation of Ku Klux Klan organizations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be 
effective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them or 
organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed ob- 
jectives. The Congress must know whether 
the operations and actions directed and car- 
ried out by Klan leaders and certain mem- 
bers are in accord with the wishes of the 
membership as a whole, or whether certain 
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activities are engaged in without. the knowl- 
edge and approval of the membership. It 
must know whether Klan recruits are in- 
formed of the true nature and purposes of 
the Klans—or whether they are hoodwinked 
into joining them, It must also know, of 
course, something of the size, strength, and 
scope of the Klan movement. These are the 
matters which are the subject of this in- 
quiry. 

At the time the committee decision to con- 
duct this inquiry was announced, certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. It is the commit- 
tee’s hope that they really meant them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my inten- 
tion that these hearings will be fair in every 
respect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose by 
cooperating fully with the committee by tell- 
ing all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to 
hide—nothing to hide from the Congress, 
nothing to hide from the American people, 
and nothing to hide from the rank-and-file 
Klan membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that is being 
conducted by a duly and lawfully constituted 
committee of the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress, the lawmaking 
branch of our Government, and that the 
courts have held, over and over again, that 
every American citizen has a duty to answer 
all pertinent questions asked him in such an 
inquiry. 

The Supreme’ Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct investi- 
gations is inherent in the legislative process.” 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelli- 
gent legislative action. It is their unremit- 
ting obligation to respond to subpoenas, to 
respect the dignity of the Congress and its 
committees and to testify fully with respect 
to matters within the province of proper in- 
vestigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 U.S. 178.) 
[Emphasis added.]” 

That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
‘earlier rulings of similar nature and, for ex- 
ample, by a relatively recent report of a spe- 
cial committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion which in 1953—without evoking any 
protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge sought by a court or by a duly 
constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to 
answer pertinent questions—the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his 
being prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, expe- 
rience what we have so often seen in prac- 
tically all of our investigations in other areas 
of the committee’s jurisdiction—witness 
after witness finding it necessary, or feeling 
the need, to invoke the fifth amendment, 
again and again, when asked, not about his 
beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper 
invocation of the fifth amendment in this 
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inquiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such re- 
course by persons who proclaim from the 
rooftops that they are saviors of America and 
patriots second to none. The public cannot 
be expected to approve such action in these 
hearings any more than it has in other in- 
quiries in which witnesses have taken refuge 
in constitutional provisions even while con- 
spiring to destroy the Constitution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert H. 
Jackson stated in his concurring opinion in 
the cases of Dennis versus United States: 
“The Constitution does not make conspiracy 
a civil right.” 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communications Associa- 
tion versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
“ganging up“ or concerted action in viola- 
tion of its laws. No term passes that this 
Court does not sustain convictions based on 
that doctrine for violation of the antitrust 
laws or other statutes. * * (4.0.4. v. 
Douds, 339 U.S. 382) .” 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the Con- 
stitution than is conspiracy to destroy our 
Government. Conspiracy, in and of itself, 
is so inimical to ordered society that there is 
a broad Federal statute which makes it a 
crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S.C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
a person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the general 
welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its leg- 
islative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved 
init. The very act of harming, or of attempt- 
ing to harm, influence, or intimidate a sub- 
penaed witness to keep him from talking or 
of injuring or threatening a witness because 
he has cooperated with the Congress by giv- 
ing testimony is punishable by 5 years in 
prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here and 
now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness 
under subpena to testify in this inquiry. If 
anyone does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee feel 
the same way about it because we have dis- 
cussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the facts developed to date in 
this investigation, the subcommittee mem- 
bers have quite naturally formed certain 
tentative opinions of some Klan groups and 
their leaders. However, we are not going to 
prejudge the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is also 
possible that there might be some explana- 
tion for certain of the facts we have uncov- 
ered. That is one reason why this public 
hearing is being held—to test the accuracy 
of our investigative effort and to give the 
persons concerned an oportunity to answer 
the questions that have been raised in our 
minds—to deny, to qualify, to confirm, to 
explain. 
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This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone, 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is 
what we have done in the past; it is what we 
will do in the future. This is in conformity 
with the rules of the House and with court 
decisions. We are engaged in the business of 
the people of the United States and they have 
a right to be able to see and judge for them- 
selves how that business is being conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty 
of developing facts about the Klans and 
making them a part of a public record, not 
to convict anyone of anything, but for the 
purpose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is 
your duty. If you truly have the national 
interest at heart, this is what you will do. 
By way of both encouragement and warning, 
I want to say that this is a country of law, 
that it is strong and secure; and that no 
individuals, groups, or conspiracies within 
its borders can, or will, prevail against its 
laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 

That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. Mc- 
Namara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the Rules of this Committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Honorable Jor R. Poor, Honorable CHARLES 
L. WELTNER, Honorable JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
and Honorable JOHN H. BUCHANAN, Jr., as 
associate members, and myself, as Chairman, 
to conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., 
commencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 
1965, and/or at such other times thereafter 
and places as said subcommittee shall deter- 
mine, as contemplated by the resolution 
adopted by the Committee on the 30th day 
of March, 1965, authorizing hearings con- 
cerning the activities of the various Ku Klux 
Klan organizations in the United States. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 

“EpWin E. WII IIS, 


“Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities.” 
* = > > * 


(Thursday, October 21, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
recess, at 10:15 a.m., in the Caucus Room, 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. EDWIN E. Wiis (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. Wiis, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Jor R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, In., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, and BUCHANAN. 

Committee members also present: Repre- 
sentatives RICHARD H. IcHorp, of Missouri, 
and GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general coun- 
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sel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. Ap- 
pell, chief investigator; and Philip R. Man- 
uel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

* + * . . 
(Afternoon Session—Thursday, October 21, 
1965) 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:45 
P. m., Hon. Epwin E. WIS, chairman, pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and 
BUCHANAN.) 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

+ * „ * * 


The CHARMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess for 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m. a brief recess 
was taken. All subcommittee members were 
present at time of recess and when hearings 
resumed.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will be 
in order. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Marshall R. Kornegay. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please raise your right 
hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I think maybe 
the witness nodded in taking the oath. The 
record could not record his nod. 

The CHamrMAN. The reporter didn’t get 
your response. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Kornecay. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MARSHALL ROBERT KORNEGAY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHAL- 
MERS, JR. 

Mr. APPELL. Would you please state your 
full name for the record, sir? 

Mr. Kornecay. Marshall Robert Kornegay. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, are you ap- 
pearing here today in accordance with a 
subpena served upon you at 6:20 o'clock 
p.m., on the 10th day of October 1965, by 
an investigator of this committee, Mr. Neil 
E. Wetterman? 

Mr. Kornecay. Somewhere about that. 

Mr. Poot. Somewhere about that. 

Mr. Kornecay. Somewhere about that 
date. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you were served, and 
you are appearing pursuant to that sub- 
pena? 

Mr. Kornecay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you represented by 
counsel? 

Mr. Kornecay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. APPELL. Would the counsel please 
identify himself for the record, please? 

Mr, CHALMERS. My name is Lester V. 
Chalmers Jr., attorney at law, Room 501, 
First Federal Building, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, when you 
answered my question as to where you were 
served, you said sometime about that date. 
I would like to ask you exactly when and 
where you were served with the subpena. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Counsel, do you under- 
stand the question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. I am certain we 
can enter into a stipulation. I have Mr. 
Kornegay’s subpena before me right now. 
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The CHARMAN. Will you stipulate the time 
of service and place? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Whatever the record shows, 
I will certainly stipulate to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. State the time and place 
shown by the return, 

Mr. APPELL. 6:20 p.m., Mr. Chairman, the 
subpena shows on the reverse thereof that 
Investigator Wetterman, according to his re- 
turn on the reverse of the subpena, served 
Mr. Kornegay on a farm located on the south 
side of Route 58, 8 miles east of Danville, 
Virginia, at the location of a Klan rally at 
6:20 p.m. on the 10th day of October 1965. 

The CHAIRMAN. And Counsel, you do have 
authority to make that stipulation? 

(Counsel confers with witness.) 

Mr. CHALMERS, Yes, sir; I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, Because this is technical, 
as sure as I am talking to you wouldn’t 
take advantage of it, if anything comes out 
of this, but I must ask you this. I noticed 
that you consulted with your client. He 
agrees that you have that authority to make 
this stipulation? 

Mr, CHALMERS. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, when and where 
were you born? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, 

Mr. Poot, Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly fee 

The CHARMAN. We will not have any dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr. Kornecay. —feel my answer might 
tend to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights as guaranteed to me by the constitu- 
tional amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. I now order and direct you 
to answer the question before last, which is 
simply laying the foundation, which is pre- 
liminary in identifying you, namely when 
and where were you born? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Poor. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Poot. Do you honestly feel that it 
would incriminate you to admit that you are 
an American citizen? 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is such that 
the Chair feels obligated to direct you to 
answer it, I can’t see how anything incrim- 
inating is involved in admission or denial of 
American citizenship. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I state it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you were born on September 10, 
1928, in Sampson County, North Carolina. 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
are a graduate of Pine Grove, North Carolina, 
high school. 
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Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, under the 
terms of the subpena served upon you, and 
an attachment thereto which was made a 
part of the subpena, you were ordered and 
directed to produce items called for in five 
paragraphs, 

I will now read to you paragraph No. 1: 

“All books, records, documents, correspond- 
ence, and memoranda relating to the orga- 
nization of and the conduct of business and 
affairs of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc., also known as the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and affiliated organizations, namely, the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service, in your possession, cus- 
tody or control, or maintained by you or 
available to you as Grand Dragon, Realm 
(State) of Virginia of the Invisible Empire, 
United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
of America, Inc., also Known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan.“ 

I now demand the production of those 
documents in accordance with the terms of 
the subpena, 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to the committee any and all records as 
requested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 4, 1965, for that information 
is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized to be in- 
vestigated by Rule IV of the rules adopted by 
the 89th Congress, by House Resolution 8, 
adopted January 4, 1965. - 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee the documents re- 
quested for I honestly feel that to do so 
might tend to incriminate me in violation of 
my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. We have been through this 
before; but we have to establish a record in 
each instance. 

Mr. Chalmers, I take it that you admit and 
speak for your client that he has been in the 
room and that he is familiar with the opening 
statement I made regarding the relevancy 
and pertinency from our point of view of 
the documents sought to be produced. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; that is so stipu- 
lated. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I take it that, speak- 
ing for your client, you stipulate that for the 
reasons indicated in other instances of ap- 
pearance before this committee, that the 
committee takes the position that his reasons 
for refusing to produce them are not well 
founded. Is that correct? 
aor CHALMERS. If they are not well found- 
ESER CHammMan. I mean from our point of 

ew. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. And I think vou also 
would stipulate, as you did in previous in- 
stances that the subpena was served on him 
and ordered him to produce those docu- 
ments mentioned in paragraph 1 of the at- 
tachment to the subpena in his capacity as 
Grand Dragon, Realm (State) of Virginia of 
the Invisible Empire, United Klans, Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan of America, Inc., also 
known as the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. CHALMERS, Sir, if you recall what I 
said yesterday afternoon—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you state it. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will stipulate what the 
subpena shows that it was served. 

The CHAMAN. In other words, since your 
client does not admit that he is Grand Drag- 
on, you don’t wish to testify for him in that 
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respect, but you admit that the subpena 
calls for him to do that in that capacity. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In that capacity; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I understand the stip- 
ulations we have just entered into, you on 
behalf of your client, and me as Chairman 
speaking for the committee, will apply to all 
pertinent paragraphs in this attachment rel- 
ative to the production of other documents 
without the necessity of our having to repeat 
the stipulation in each instance. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. And I will be accorded the 
privilege of saying for the reasons already in- 
dicated, he will be directed to produce them. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

May I suggest this to the Chairman in the 
interest of time? I don’t know whether it 
can be done. But in the interest of time and 
saving a lengthy record, could we also stipu- 
late, you for the committee and me for my 
client, that his answers to your direction with 
respect to the other paragraphs in the sub- 
pena will be the same. 

The CHARMAN. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Thank you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Kornegay, I order 
and direct you to produce all the documents 
called for by the subpena duces tecum in 
pargaraph 1. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Korneaay. Sir, I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that informa- 
tion is not relevant and germane to the sub- 
ject under investigation, and the same would 
not aid the Congress in the consideration of 
any valid remedial legislation, nor is such in- 
quiry within the scope of that authorized to 
be investigated by Rule IV of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House Reso- 
lution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee those documents called for and re- 
quested in the subpena for I honestly feel 
that the delivery of these documents might 
tend to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights as guaranteed to me by the amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Chalmers, I think to be 
perfectly clear I must ask you to stipulate 
that you understand that the reason for this 
direction is pursuant to our understanding 
of the jurisprudence, and that that indicates 
we don't agree with his refusal, and that his 
refusal to produce these documents pur- 
suant to the subpena may lead to a citation 
by the House for contempt. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; I discussed that 
with my client and he is thoroughly familiar 
with it. 

I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, for 
the record, with respect to the other items, 
2, 3, 4, and 5, is there any further need for 
any stipulation in connection therewith? 

The CHAIRMAN. I personally think, and I 
am asking our counsel to look them over, 
that it would be sufficient to have one more 
direction to produce the documents called 
for by the other paragraphs. I don’t know 
how many there are. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Whatever the Chairman 
thinks is best. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, under the terms 
of the subpena, you were ordered to bring 
with you and produce items called for in an 
attachment which was made part of the 
subpena, part 2: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, the 
Realm (State) of North Carolina and Capital 
City Restoration Association, in your pos- 
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session, custody or control, or maintained 
by or available to you as an officer or em- 
ployee of the Realm (State) of North Caro- 
lina, of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
also known as the United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

The CHAIRMAN. We have stipulated that 
you would read them all. 

Mr. APPELL. All right, sir. 

“(3) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, Realm (State) of Virginia, United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution and 
Laws’ of said organization authorize and re- 
quire to be maintained by you and any other 
officer of said organization, the same being 
in your possession, custody or control. 

“(4) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda relating to any 
insurance contracts between the Capital City 
Restoration Association and the Interna- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance Company. 

“(5) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1040, [titled] 
‘U.S. Individual Income Tax Return,’ for the 
calendar years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

Mr. Kornegay, I call for you to produce the 
documents called for by paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been advised by 
counsel that I should demand each separately. 

I now call for the production of those 
called for in paragraph 2. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN, His answer should be with 
respect to each one. He will have to answer 
to each of the demands. 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that informa- 
tion is not relevant and germane to the sub- 
ject under investigation, and the same would 
not aid the Congress in the consideration of 
any valid, remedial legislation, nor is such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule IV of the House 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any documents as requested for 
the reason that I honestly feel that to do so 
might tend to incriminate me in violation 
of my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reasons previously 
indicated, to which a stipulation has been 
made by your counsel, Mr. Kornegay, I order 
and direct you to produce the documents you 
were ordered to produce by the subpena 
served upon you. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records as 
requested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 4, 1965, for that information is 
not relevant and germane to the subject un- 
der investigation, and the same would not 
aid the Congress in the consideration of any 
valid, remedial legislation, nor is such in- 
quiry within the scope of that authorized to 
be investigated by Rule IV of the rules adopt- 
ed by the 89th Congress, by House Resolution 
8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any records or documents as re- 
quested, for the reason that I honestly feel 
to do so might tend to incriminate me in vio- 
lation of my rights as guaranteed to me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

(At this point Mr. ASHBROOK left the hear- 
ing room.) 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I now ask you, 
under the conditions and terms of the sub- 
pena, to produce those documents which I 
read to you which are called for in para- 
graph 3. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
deliver to the committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in consideration 
of any valid, remedial legislation, nor is such 
inquiry within the scope of that authorized 
to be investigated by Rule IV of the rules 
adopted by the 89th Congress, by House Res- 
olution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any and all documents as re- 
quested for to do so I honestly feel might 
tend to incriminate me in violation of my 
rights as guaranteed by amendments 5, 1, 
4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I now ask for 
a direction for the production of those doc- 
uments called for in paragraph 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. For reasons previously 
stated, and as to which a stipulation has 
been made, Mr. Kornegay, I order and direct 
you to produce those documents thus called 
for in paragraph 3 of the attachment to the 
subpena served upon you. 

Mr. Kornecay. Sir, I respectfully decline 
to deliver to this committee any and all 
records as requested by this committee under 
subpena dated October 4, 1965, for that in- 
formation is not relevant and germane to 
the subject under investigation, and the 
same would not aid the Congress in the 
consideration of any valid, remedial legis- 
lation, nor is such inquiry within the scope 
of that authorized to be investigated by 
Rule IV of the rules adopted by the 89th 
Congress, by House Resolution 8, adopted 
January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any and all documents as re- 
quested by the subpena for to do so I 
honestly feel might tend to incriminate me 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed to 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, under the con- 
ditions of the subpena which called upon 
you to bring with you and to produce, I now 
demand the production of those documents 
called for in paragraph 4. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
deliver to the committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid, remedial legislation, nor is 
such inquiry within the scope of that au- 
thorized to be investigated by Rule IV of the 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any and all records as requested 
by the subpena for I honestly feel that to 
do so might tend to incriminate me in viola- 
tion of my rights as guaranteed to me by 
amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for a 
demand from the Chair, sir? 

The CHARMAN. For the reasons previously 
indicated, and as to which a stipulation has 
been made with your counsel speaking for 
you, Mr. Kornegay, I order and direct you to 
produce the documents called for by para- 
graph 4 of the attachment to the subpena 
duces tecum served upon you. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that infor- 
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mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid, remedial legislation, nor is 
such inquiry within the scope of that au- 
thorized to be investigated by Rule IV of the 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by House 
Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any and all records as requested 
by the subpena for to do so I honestly feel 
might tend to incriminate me in violation 
of my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, under the 
terms of the subpena served upon you, which 
called for you to bring with you and to pro- 
duce documents, I now demand the produc- 
tion of those documents called for in para- 
graph 5. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
deliver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
pena dated October 4, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid, remedial legislation, nor is 
such inquiry within the scope of that au- 
thorized to be investigated by Rule IV of the 
rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by 
House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 
1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to this 
committee any and all documents as re- 
quested by the subpena for to do so I 
honestly feel might tend to incriminate me 
in violation of my rights as guaranteed to 
me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Kornegay, paragraph 
5, unlike paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, calls for 
the production of your individual income 
tax returns. You have invoked the fifth 
amendment, the provisions of the fifth 
amendment, against self-incrimination to 
that demand, 

I now order you to produce the documents 
called for in paragraph 5. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline 

The CHAIRMAN. No, I am not demanding. 

In other words, I accept his invocation on 
paragraph 5. 

Mr, CHALMERS, I am sorry. 

Mr, APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, would you give 
the committee a brief resume of your em- 
ployment background? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed tome by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER left the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
subpena be made a part of the record at 
this point, and I ask that all additional doc- 
uments be offered in evidence in the order 
in which they are presented. 

The CHatrMaNn. That course will be fol- 
lowed, Mr. Reporter. 

In preparing the record you will follow 
the rules previously announced, namely 
that each document exhibited will be re- 
ceived in sequence, in the order in which 
they have been referred to and exhibited. 

(Document marked Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No, 1“.) 


* * = * + 


Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you became a member of the 
United Klans of America on July 3, 1964, 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL. I hand you a copy of the oaths 
of allegiance issued to Klansmen. I ask you 
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to examine this document and to answer as 
to whether or not this is the series of oaths 
which you took. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document previously marked 
Shelton Exhibit No. 4.“) 


* * * . * 


Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
1965 you became a paid employee of the 
United Klans of America, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and received salary from an ac- 
count maintained in the name of the United 
Klans of America, care of James R. Jones, 
P.O. Box 321, Granite Quarry, North Caro- 
lina, maintained at the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Salisbury, North Carolina, 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I am now going 
to hand to you checks dated July 5, 1965; July 
10, 1965; July 16, 1965; July 23, 1965; August 
1, 1965; August 6, 1965; August 14, 1965; 
August 20, 1965. 

These checks are on a check which has 
imprinted on the top “United Klans of 
America, Inc., P.O. Box 321, Granite Quarry, 
N.C.” The dates that I have mentioned ap- 
pear on the checks. They say, “Pay to the 
order of M. R. Kornegay $150.00,” drawn on 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. Purpose for 
which drawn: “Salary & Expense.” 

There is then imprinted over two sig- 
natures “United Klans of America, Inc., 
James R. Jones, Donald E. Leazer,” or Fred 
L. Wilson.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. And the checks are in what 
amounts? 

Mr. APPELL. $150 each, eight checks total- 
ing $1200. I put it to you as a fact, and ask 
you to affirm or deny the fact, that these 
checks were issued to you and that these 
checks contain your endorsement on the re- 
verse thereof, as the person who cashed them 
or deposited them, these checks. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER returned to 
the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents previously marked “James 
Jones Exhibit No, 7-E.” See supplement to 
Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, did the mem- 
bership of the United Klans in the State of 
North Carolina know that you were receiving 
$150 a week salary from them, from their 
money? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I hand you a 
document which is an undated document, 
prepared earlier than the document to which 
I referred this morning in interrogating Mr. 
Jones. This document is signed “Marshall 
Robert Kornegay, Grand Klokard of N.C., 
Chairman—Car Committee.” 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, at the time this docu- 
ment was distributed to all Klans in the 
North Carolina area that you held the posi- 
tion set forth on that document. 

Mr. KornecAy. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 4.“ See supplement to Ap- 
pendix I.) 

* * * * * 


Mr, APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, there was put 
into the record this morning through Mr. 
Jones a report sent out as a compliment to a 
letter signed by him, a report on the car 
committee and yourself as chairman showing 


“Robert 
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that $4,522.59 had been sent in and that 
there had been paid out $4,522.59. There is 
a typed signature of M. R. Kornegay, Chair- 
man Car Committee.” The enclosure an- 
nounced that you were then at that time 
Grand Dragon of Virginia. 

Did you prepare this document which I 
now hand you? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Documents previously marked “James 
Jones Exhibits Nos. 18-A and 18-B,” respec- 
tively. See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, in a State meet- 
ing in March 1965, were you elected to the 
position of klokard, or reelected to the posi- 
tion of klokard? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
were present at that State meeting. 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that at 
that State meeting, James R. Jones was 
elected Grand Dragon, Grady Mars was 
elected Grand Klaliff; that you, yourself, 
were elected grand klokard; that Reverend 
Roy Woodle was elected grand kludd; that 
Fred Wilson was elected grand klabee; that 
Robert Reaves was elected grand kladd; that 
Mr. Albert Outlaw was elected grand klarogo; 
that Mr. Clarence Brindle was elected grand 
klexter; and that Boyd Hamby was elected 
grand night-hawk. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, were you the 
originator of the formation of a hospital- 
surgical insurance plan underwritten by the 
International Life—— 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I respectfully decline 

Mr. Appetit. I haven't finished yet—the 
International Life and Accident Insurance 
Company with the Capital City Restoration 
Association? 

Mr. KorneGay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 5.“) 

Mr. APPELL, Were you a member of the 
Capital City Restoration Association? 

Mr. Kornegay. I respectefully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affrm or deny the fact, that you 
were a member of the Capital City Restora- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact that in 
the adoption of this insurance program— 
and I ask you to affrm or deny the fact—the 
Klans within the State, the Klaverns within 
the State o? North Carolina, were told that 
the first month's premiums would be used 
to pay the expenses of Grand Dragon Jones 
and that a portion thereof would revert to 
the Klaverns. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that 
there was paid to you in the form of com- 
missions from November of 1964 through 
May of 1965, in the form of new commissions 
and renewal commissions, the total of 
$3,562.74. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, it is the com- 
mittee’s information that International Life 
and Accident Insurance Company sold out 
in early June or July of 1965 to the Life 
Insurance Company of Florida and that, fol- 
lowing this transaction the Life Insurance 
Company of Florida determined that what 
was being written was not insurance for 
what they considered to be a legitimate fra- 
ternal organization, but that of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and that the new owners of the in- 
surance company ordered that the policies 
be canceled and that refunds be made on all 
premiums paid covering periods that had not 
lapsed. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. What was the date of that 
action by the owners of the company? 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. WELTNER, we have a letter 
here—— 

The CHARMAN. Just give the date. 

Mr. APPELL. June 3, 1965. The pro rata 
refund of unearned premiums and adjust- 
ments of commissions would be made on or 
before June 20, 1965. 

Mr. WELTNER. What was the initial date of 
the coverage? 

Mr. APPELL. The initial date of the cover- 
age? 

Mr. WELTNER. How long had the plan been 
in effect? 

Mr. APPELL. According to the documents 
which we subpenaed and received from Mr. R. 
B. Royal, a former owner of the Interna- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Mr. Kornegay received premiums or com- 
missions on this from November—and the 
exact date in November is not stated—1964 
through May of 1965. 

Mr. WELTNER. Thank you. 

Mr. APPELL. November through May of 
1965, and total commissions paid to Mr. Kor- 
negay were $3,562.74. 

Mr. Kornegay, did this cause a great deal 
of dissension among the Klansmen in North 
Carolina, the fact that some of them had 
paid premiums for 4 or 5 months, had had 
no illnesses, and all of a sudden their policies 
were cancelled on them? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Documents marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 6.”) 

The CHARMAN, Isn't it a fact that there 
was a considerable ruckus and dissatisfac- 
tion among the membership in view of the 
cancellation of their policies and the small 
refunds made to them compared to the full 
amount they had paid? 

Mr. Kornecay, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, according to the 
files that we received, you had a contract 
with Mr. R. B. Royal in which you signed a 
contract to operate in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, a branch office of the Carolina Insur- 
ance Agency. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that Mr. Royal found 
it necessary to terminate his contract with 
you. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read into the record a letter dated June 21, 
1965, addressed to Mr. M. R. Kornegay, P.O. 
Box 9183, Raleigh, North Carolina: 

“Dear Bob: 

“Shortly after our last visit I took a vaca- 
tion which lasted for almost two weeks. 
I arrived in the office again this date and 
upon examining the reports I find you have 
not submitted any new business nor have 
you remitted any renewal premiums. I 
checked the lapses for April and May and 
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found you had a total of $159.60 in monthly 
premium. Some of these were advance pay 
cases, but I broke it down to show our 
monthly premium losses. 

“During our last visit we both discussed 
our future careers and as I told you mine 
is in the insurance business. I realize you 
are interested in another cause and I fur- 
ther relize [sic] a person has to devote their 
talents to any endeavour they are most in- 
terested in. I feel as though you have lost 
interest in the insurance business, but due 
to my investment I am going to have to 
continue to stay in this field. You know 
the history behind the Raleigh office and I 
am sure you relize [sic.] I feel that you can 
only say that I have treated you fairly and I 
would like to also feel that we are going to 
continue to be friends in the future. I am 
going to either close the office or appoint an- 
other person in Raleigh who will devote their 
full time to my business. If you desire to 
Keep the office you are in I will make ar- 
rangements to move the furniture on or be- 
fore July 1, 1965. Please advise the land- 
lord of your intentions upon receipt of this 


letter. 
“Regards, 
R. B. ROYAL.” 


Did you receive the original of this letter, 
Mr. Kornegay? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. KornecGay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 7.) 

Mr. APPELL. That letter, Mr. Kornegay, 
was dated June 21, 1965. 

I read a letter dated Carolina Insurance 
Agency, Post Office Box 9183, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, June 25, 1965. “Mr. R. B. Royal, 
President, Carolina Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Greensboro, North Carolina”: 

“Dear Mr. Royal: 

“Since receiving your letter of dismissal 
dated June 21, 1965, I have given a lot of 
thought to this matter and contacted an 
attorney and I do not propose to go along 
with some of the things in said letter. 

“I this date ask for a conference between 
your attorney and you, my attorney and me 
as soon as possible. 

Let's try to work this meeting within the 
next few days and then you can move the 
furniture. 

“Very truly yours, 
“M. R. KORNEGAY.” 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER left the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to afirm or deny the fact, that this 
is a copy of the original letter which you 
wrote to Mr. R. B. Royal. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 8.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that Mr. Royal paid off for you promis- 
sory notes, made good on checks which 
bounced for insufficient funds, paid for tele- 
phone calls that were not insurance business, 
and that when you left his employment you 
owed him the sum of $1,435.22. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

* „ * > * 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, I would Uke 
to ask you if it is a fact, from the informa- 
tion that the staff has gathered during its 
investigation, that the reason you were ap- 
pointed Grand Dragon in Virginia was 
because of the resentment within the Klan 
against you in the State of North Carolina? 
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Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you if it is a fact, as 
our investigation established, that several 
members of the Klan, because of your con- 
duct, had threatened you personally prior to 
your going to Virginia? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

* — . * * 

Mr. APPELL. I have no further questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr, POOL. 

Mr. Poot. Mr. Chairman, in listening to 
the testimony here, especially the testimony 
on the actions of the witness in regards to 
bringing the records before the committee, 
I don’t intend to advise him as counsel. He 
has a lawyer with him and I respect the 
lawyer’s counseling. But I want to point out 
that in Arthur McPhaul versus the United 
States of America, which was decided by the 
Supreme Court on November 14, 1960, Mr. 
Justice Whitaker delivered this opinion, and 
I will just cite the reference to the question 
we have had before us today. 

It was a similar case where the witness had 
been subpenaed to bring records and cor- 
respondence and things like that pertaining 
to the organization to a certain committee. 
This was before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Mr. Justice Whit- 
aker in his opinion, and the opinion was 
upheld by the Supreme Court, or, rather, 
speaking for the court, said this in his 
opinion: 

“The Fifth Amendment did not excuse 
petitioner from producing the records of the 
Civil Rights Congress, for it is well settled 
that [blocks and records kept “in a repre- 
sentative rather than in a personal capacity 
cannot be the subject of the personal privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, even though 
production of the papers might tend to 
incriminate [their keeper] personally.” 
ee er 

Here is another part of his opinion— 

“* * a decent respect for the House of 
Representatives, by whose authority the sub- 
poenas issued, would have required that [he] 
state [his] reasons for noncompliance upon 
the return of the writ. * * *” 

In view of that, I will ask both the witness 
before us and also his attorney if they care 
to produce the records? 

Mr, CHALMERS. Mr. Poot, may I state that 
I am thoroughly familiar with that opinion 
you have just read from, and we have been 
ordered by the Chairman to deliver the rec- 
ords. He has directed us to do it. We have 
declined to do it. 

Mr. Poor. And you are going to stand on 
the record as made by you and your client? 

Mr, CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

* * * * * 


The CHARMAN. I understand you over- 
looked one point, Mr. Appell. 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I over- 
looked one point. 

Mr. Kornegay, the committee subpoenaed 
from the Branch Bank & Trust Company of 
Wilson, North Carolina, the checking ac- 
count of M. R. Kornegay and the Carolina 
Insurance Agency. An analysis of this ac- 
count shows that there was paid by check, 
stamped to identify it as “Carolina Insurance 
Agency, Inc.,“ and “P.O. Box 9001.“ it looks 
like, Raleigh, North Carolina,” eight checks 
totaling $415 to J. R. Jones, all signed M. R. 
Kornegay. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that there are these 
eight checks totaling $415 with you as the 
maker and with the payee as Mr. Jones. 

(Documents handed to witness.) 

Mr. KorNecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 
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(Documents marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 9.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Were these payments in the 
form of commissions to Mr. Jones on in- 
surance written under the contract between 
the Capital City Restoration Association and 
International Life and Accident Insurance 
Company? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I wish to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that, as we observed in other parts of 
the record, two of these checks payable to 
Mr. Jones, one dated October 23, 1964, and 
one dated 11-86-64, did not go into any bank 
account of Mr. Jones, but went to show a 
further endorsement of the Mill Fabrics, Inc., 
and as these are 1964 this is additional ma- 
terial purchased by Mr. Jones, of which we 
do not have a record. 

The president of Mill Fabrics explained 
the discrepancy to us by saying that when 
a person comes into the store and pays cash 
he has no invoice and, therefore, he did not 
have knowledge of additional purchases by 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Kornegay, I show you a series of checks, 
all but one on the imprinted check of “Caro- 
lina Insurance Agency Inc.,” all with the 
maker being M. R. Kornegay, checks dated 
11-12-64, 11-25-64, 12-14-64, 12-16-64, 2-2- 
65, 7-8-65—there are six checks totaling $529, 
Payable to Al or Albert Outlaw, who has 
been identified in this record as an official of 
the United Klans of America, Realm of North 
Carolina. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that you are the 
maker of those checks and that Albert or Al 
Outlaw is the recipient of the money. 

(Documents handed to witness.) 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “Marshall Kornegay 
Exhibit No. 10.”) 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in- 
stead of this money going to the Klaverns, 
that it was really announced as a plan at the 
start of the program that this money was 
paid to an official of the Klan, Albert or Al 
Outlaw as premiums for insurance that he 
sold. 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. In examining your bank ac- 
count, Mr. Kornegay, we could only find 
checks payable to the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank towards the automobile, the Cadillac, 
given or donated to Mr. Jones in the amount 
of $1956. 

How was the balance of this money col- 
lected by you handled, and what was its 
depository? 

Mr, Kornecay. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. . 

(Documents marked “Kornegay Exhibit 
No, 11.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, did any part of 
the money submitted to you by Klaverns—— 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

The CHAIRMAN. I see there is a whisper be- 
tween counsel and his client. Let the record 
note that it is now exactly 5 o'clock, and 
when that last question was asked, whatever 
time that was, perhaps a minute or so ago, 
one of the members was on the telephone, 
and if the whisper between client and attor- 
ney had to do with a lack of a quorum, I ask 
you to repeat the last question. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No, sir; it did not, Mr, 
Chairman. And may I state to you, sir, that 
we are not concerned about that. 

The CHARMAN. On our own, I would ad- 
journ right now if he had not been in the 
room. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. We will make no point of 
it anywhere along the line. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Kornegay, as my last ques- 
tion, I must ask you did any part of the 
money turned over to you by Klans, Klaverns 
or individuals in payment of the automobile 
given to James R. Jones—was any of that 
money appropriated by you for your own 
purpose? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I have no further questions. 

Mr. CHARMAN. Mr. Kornegay, what is the 
Capital City Restoration Association? Hon- 
estly, what does it restore? What is the 
business of it? 

Mr. Kornecay. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am told by an investi- 
gator that our investigation reveals that this 
is one more front of a Klan organization. 
It is just a Klavern. 

One final question, the same I put to the 
previous witness: The evidence established 
that you are the Grand Dragon of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., for the State of 
Virginia. Under the constitution and by- 
laws of the United Klans of America, checks 
drawn on their account or accounts of the 
United Klans of America are required to be 
authorized formally and specifically, as I 
recall, by the constitution and bylaws of 
the United Klans of America, requiring that 
the check be countersigned, with one signer 
required to be the treasurer, whatever the 
nomenclature is in the organization, and, 
as I understand it—and please correct me 
if I am wrong—as a Grand Dragon you col- 
laborated with, advised with, or sort of acted 
in some board form or other capacity with 
Mr Shelton. 

I ask you, were you aware of the fact that 
two people in fact signing the checks 
the account of the United Klans of America, 
of which Shelton is the Imperial Wizard, 
were allegedly a male named James J. Hen- 
drix, who turned out to be Mrs. Shelton, 
and another man named T. M. Montgomery, 
who turned out to be Carol Long, and that 
apparently, to me, anyway, this was a ruse 
and a blind, deliberately or purposely de- 
signed to hide? 

Were you aware of the fact that these two 
supposedly men were the ladies I named? 

Mr. Kornecay.I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. Poot. I have no further questions, 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
have a reluctant Dragon here before us. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Before Mr. Kornegay leaves, I want to tell 
you, Mr. Kornegay, that you will remain 
under subpena until November 15. 

We will now stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives WILLIS, Poon, and 
BUCHANAN.) 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., Thursday, 
October 21, 1965, the subcommittee recessed, 
to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, October 22, 
1965.) 


APPENDIX II 
PART 1 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on February 2, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities met in executive session on February 2, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 


Mr. Kornegay was not recalled, and on 
December 29, 1965, was discharged from fur- 
ther appearance under his subpena. 
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Building, at 1:00 pm. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chairman; WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, Joz R. Poor. (entered at 1:11 p.m.), 
RICHARD H. IcHorD, GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m., and welcomed the new members 
of the Committee. 

“The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Commit- 
tee's organizational meeting, at which certain 
basic resolutions were normally adopted in 
each Congress. As each resolution was read 
by the Director, the Chairman explained the 
reasons for its adoption. 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of 
Procedures revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, and 
they are hereby, adopted as the Rules of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives of the 89th Con- 
gress." 

* * * . * 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, second by Mr. 
ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and a 
majority of whom shall constitute a quorum, 
for the purpose of performing any and all 
acts which the Committee as a whole is au- 
thorized to perform.“ 

“On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is 
hereby delegated to each subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
which hereafter may be appointed to deter- 
mine by a majority vote thereof whether 
the hearings conducted by it shall be open 
to the public or shall be in executive session, 
and all testimony taken and all documents 
introduced in evidence in such an executive 
session shall be received and given as full 
consideration for all purposes as though in- 
troduced in open session.’ 

"s . > * — 

“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m.” 

PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on March 30, 
1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WIS, Chair- 
man, WILLIAM Tuck, Joz R. Poot, RICHARD 
ICHORD, GEORGE SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JoHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, gen- 
eral counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and 
Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of ac- 
tion concerning the Ku Klux Klan. 


* . * * 1 
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“A resolution for a supplemental appro- 
priation to carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 of this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
tinuance of the Committee’s preliminary in- 
quiry into the activities of the Black Mus- 
lims, the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party and was accepted. The amended reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“ ‘WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan orga- 
nizations; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the Committee on February 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary in- 
quiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today 
made a report to the Committee on the 
results of this preliminary inquiry, which 
report clearly indicates that the nature and 
scope of the Klan organizations’ activities 
are such that the Committee should author- 
ize an investigation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
inasmuch as the appropriation for the Com- 
mittee’s work for this session is not sufficient 
to enable it to undertake this investigation 
in addition to other investigations already 
approved and under way, the Chairman is 
directed to request a supplemental appro- 
priation of $50,000 to conduct an investiga- 
tion of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the pre- 
liminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Poor, sec- 
onded by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing 
resolution be adopted. The yeas and nays 
were requested. The recording clerk called 
the roll and each member in answer to his 
name responded aye. The motion carried 
and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

“se * . . . 


“The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m.” 


PART 3 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on September 14, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on September 14, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building at 5:50 pm. The following mem- 
bers were present: Epwin E. WI Lis, Chair- 
IcHorp, 
GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; Wiliam Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

* * » * * 

“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded by 

Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that the 
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foregoing amendments to the Committee’s 
Rules of Procedure be adopted and that the 
Rules as thus amended be printed. 
“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 
PART 4 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in exec- 
utive session on September 30, 1965, at 2:30 
p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were pres- 
ent: Epwin E. WILLIs, Chairman, CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the issuance of 
subpoenas for public hearings scheduled to 
be held in the Klan investigation in the near 
future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom- 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and 
explained why he deemed it necessary that 
they be called. On motion by Mr. AsHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unani- 
mously, the subcommittee authorized the is- 
suance of subpoenas for the following indi- 
viduals: 

“North Carolina: 
gay 

“s . * . * 

“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m.” 

PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in 
executive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 
p.m., in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were pres- 
ent: Epwtn E. Writs, Chairman, Jor R. Poot, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 

“es * > . * 

“On motion of Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the subcommittee has au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and on to- 
day, subpoenas to be issued for a number of 
witnesses in connection with investigation 
of Klan organizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the director has explained to 
the subcommittee the necessity and perti- 
nency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, 
papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respective 
Klan organizations, or organizations affili- 
ated with such Klan organizations, or orga- 
nizations created or controlled by and act- 
ing in support of such Klan activities or its 
members, who may be possessed of such 
books, papers, and documents, relating to 
the organization of and the conduct of busi- 
ness or affairs of such organizations, by vir- 
tue of their official position or which may be 
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otherwise available to them, or of which they 
may be possessed or entitled to possession by 
virtue of the constitution and by-laws of the 
respective organizations; 

“ ‘THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas therefore au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and those 


authorized today.’ 
* * * * hd 
“The meeting adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 


PART 6 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities designated by the Chair- 
man to conduct hearings in Washington, 
D.C., under Committee resolution adopted 
March 30, 1965, to undertake an in- 
vestigation of the various Ku Klux Klan 
organizations and their activities, met in 
executive session on January 6, 1966, in 
Room 429 of the Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, at 12:05 p.m. The following members of 
the subcommittee were present: EDWIN E. 
Wits, Chairman, Joe R. Poon, CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman WIS, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what 
action the subcommittee should take re- 
garding the refusals of: * * *; Marshall R. 
Kornegay in his appearance before a sub- 
committee on October 21, 1965, pursuant to 
a subpoena issued October 4, 1965, and 
served upon him on October 10, 1965; * * *; 
to produce books, papers, records, and doc- 
uments demanded in said subpoenas, which 
were pertinent to the subject or question 
under inquiry at the hearings conducted by 
the said subcommittee, and what recom- 
mendation the subcommittee would make 
to the full committee regarding their cita- 
tion for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


* * * . » 


“After discussion of the testimony and 
proceedings due consideration of the matter 
relating to Marshall R. Kornegay, a motion 
was made by Mr. PooL, seconded by Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, and unanimously carried, that a re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusals of 
Marshall R. Kornegay to produce before said 
subcommittee the documents and items de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) to (4) inclusive in the attach- 
ment to his said subpena dated October 4, 
1965, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that the report of 
the said facts be reported to the House of 
Representatives, in order that the said Mar- 
shall R. Kornegay be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 


and form provided by law. 
“ef * * » * 
“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 
PART 7 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chair- 
man, RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, DEL CLAWSON. 
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“Also present were the following staff mem- 
bers: Francis J. McNamara, director; William 
Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, coun- 
sel; and Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“Chairman Wrs called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was called, 
after notice to all committee members, for 
two purposes, the first * * *; and the sec- 
ond to consider a recommendation of the 
subcommittee headed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Wiis, appointed to conduct hearings in 
Washington, D.C., relating to the investiga- 
tion of the various Klan organizations and 
their activities, which commenced on Octo- 
ber 19, 1965, that * * *, Marshall R. Korne- 
gay, * , and * * * becited for contempt 
because of their wilful default in refusing to 
produce papers in their appearance before 
the subcommittee, having been summoned 
by authority of the House of Representatives 
to produce certain papers. 


“As to the second matter, the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings 
were conducted by the subcommittee in 
Washington, D.C., commencing on October 
19, 1965, and thereafter, as contemplated un- 
der the Resolution adopted by the committee 
on March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee 
met on October 19, 1965 and thereafter in 
the Caucus Room, Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., to receive the 
testimony of several witnesses in public ses- 
sion, including the witnesses above-named, 
who had been duly summoned as witnesses 
to give testimony and to produce papers upon 
the matter under inquiry before the commit- 
tee; * * *; that the witness, Marshall R. 
Kornegay, having been sworn as a witness, 
was asked to produce before said subcom- 
mittee the books, papers, records or docu- 
ments demanded of him as set forth in 
paragraphs (1) to (4) inclusive in the at- 
tachment to his subpoena issued October 
4, 1965, and served upon him on October 
10, 1965; that he wilfully refused to pro- 
duce said papers demanded of him; * * *; 
that the subcommittee duly met in execu- 
tive session on January 6, 1966, a quorum 
of the subcommittee being in attendance, 
at which time motions were made and unan- 
imously adopted with respect to each of 
said persons, to wit, * * *, Marshall R. 
Kornegay, * * * and * * + , that a report 
of the facts relating to the refusals of each 
of them to produce before the said sub- 
committee the papers and documents de- 
manded of each of them as set forth here- 
in, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
with the recommendation that a report of the 
said facts relating to each of said witnesses 
be reported to the House of Representatives, 
in order that the said persons be cited for 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
and to the end that each may be proceeded 
against in manner and form provided by 
law. 

“se + ~ * * 

“A motion was made by Mr. WELTNER, sec- 
onded by Mr. Senner, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusals of Marshall R. Kornegay to produce 
before said subcommittee the papers and 
documents demanded of him as set forth in 
Paragraphs numbered (1) to (4) inclusive 
in the attachment to his said subpoena dated 
October 4, 1965, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report the 
said failures of Marshall R. Kornegay to the 
House of Representatives to the end that 
the said Marshall R. Kornegay may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law; and that the Chairman of this 
Committee is hereby atuhorized and directed 
to prepare and file such report constituting 
the failures of the said Marshall R. Korne- 
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gay. The motion was put to a vote and car- 
ried unanimously. 
“s * * * * 


“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


[Illustrations identified as James Jones 
Exhibit No. TE, Marshall Kornegay Exhibit 
No. 4, and James Jones Exhibits Nos. 18A 
and 18B are omitted because of mechanical 
limitations in printing the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. All of the referenced exhibits, how- 
ever, are fully illustrated in House Report 
No, 1244 which was filed and printed this 
date.] 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting reading of 
the report). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the report be dispensed with, and that 
the full text of the report be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 702 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of Marshall R. Kornegay to pro- 
duce certain pertinent papers in compliance 
with a subpena served upon him and as 
ordered before a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee of the said Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Marshall R. Korne- 
gay may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
: a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST 
ROBERT E. SCOGGIN 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House, 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities I submit a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 1245) which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT E. SCOGGIN 


[Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
i secs. 192 and 194] 

(Mr. Wus, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report citing Robert E. Scoggin) 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives, through the enactment of 
Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, section 
121, subsection (q)(2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly 
authorized and issued a subpena to Robert 
E. Scoggin. The subpena directed Robert E. 
Scoggin to be and appear before the said 
Committee on Un-American Activities, of 
which the Honorable Enwin E. WILLIS is 
chairman, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on October 28, 1965, at 10 a.m., at 
the Committee Room, 226 Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry 
committed to said committee, and not to 
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depart without leave of said committee, and 
commanding him to bring with him and pro- 
duce before said committee, or a duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, certain pa- 
pers as designated by said subpena. The 
said subpena served upon Robert E, 

is set forth in words and figures as follows: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“To Robert E. Scoggin, Greeting: 

“PURSUANT to lawfull authority, You ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on October 28, 1965, at ten o'clock, 
am., at their Committee Room, 226 Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. 

“You Are HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the 
attached document which is made a part of 
this subpoena. 

“HEREOF Fan. Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in such 
cases made and provided, 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

“GIVEN under my hand this 8th day of Oc- 
tober, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“E, E. WILLIS, 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives. 


“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: 
CApitol 4-3121—Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO ROBERT E. 
SCOGGIN DATED 10/8/65 

“(1) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and affiliated organizations, namely, the 
Alabama Rescue Service, Twenty-One Club, 
South Carolina Rescue Service, Lodge 21, 
United Klans of America, Realm (State) of 
South Carolina, in your possession, custody or 
control, or maintained by you or available to 
you as Grand Dragon, South Carolina Rescue 
Service, Realm (State) of South Carolina, 
and as an officer or employee of Twenty-One 
Club, and/or Lodge 21, United Klans of 
America, Realm (State) of South Carolina. 

“(2) All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, South Carolina Rescue Service, 
Realm (State) of South Carolina, and as an 
officer or employee of Twenty-One Club, and/ 
or Lodge 21, United Klans of America, Realm 
(State) of South Carolina, of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the Constitution and 
Laws’ of said organization authorize and re- 
quire to be maintained by you and any other 
officer of said organization, the same being 
in your possession, custody or control. 

(3) Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, 
Internal Revenue Service, Form 1040, ‘U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return,’ for the cal- 
endar years 1958 through 1964, filed by you 
as an individual taxpayer with the U.S. 
Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon by A. Roy Ashley, 
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United States marshal, who was duly author- 
ized to serve it. The return of service of said 
subpena is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
Delivering Original copy to the within-named 
Robert E. Scoggins at His residence 818 Sax- 
ton Street, Spartanburg, S.C., at 12:20 
o’clock, p.m., on the 11th day of October 1965. 

“A. Roy Ashley, 

“U.S. Marshal, Western District of S.C.” 

The said Robert E. Scoggin, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on October 28, 1965, which had con- 
vened in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., upon 
notice to him; and the said subcommittee 
then and there demanded the production of 
the papers which he was commanded to pro- 
duce and as designed by the said subpena, 
which papers were pertinent to the matters 
under inquiry before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its aforesaid subcom- 
mittee. The said Robert E. Scoggin refused 
to produce said papers. 

The refusals by Robert E. Scoggin to pro- 
duce the papers required by paragraphs num- 
bered (1) and (2) of the attachment to said 
subpena deprived the committee of pertinent 
testimony and evidence regarding matters 
which the said committee was instructed by 
law and House resolution to investigate, and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of Robert E. Scoggin to produce before said 
subcommittee the papers demanded of him 
as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) and 
(2) in the attachment to the said subpena, 
to the end that the said Robert E. Scoggin 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said Robert E. Scoggin, in- 
cluding the statement by the chairman of the 
subject and matter under inquiry, is set forth 
in Appendix I, hereto attached and made a 
part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
(Tuesday, October 19, 1965) 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 

CAN ACTIVITIES, 

Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10 am., in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Ep- 
WIN E. Wis (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. Wais, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Jor R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JoHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
Jon H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BucHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, director; William Hitz, general coun- 
sel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. Ap- 
pell, chief investigator; and Philip R. Man- 
uel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 
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Under the rules of the House, the Chair 
is required to make an opening statement, 
and I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Pool, of Texas, 
Mr. WELTNER of Georgia, the ranking minor- 
ity or Republican member, Mr. ASHBROOK of 
Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have 
with us a member of the full committee, Mr. 
SENNER. I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they de- 
sire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened 
to hold hearings pursuant to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the full committee 
on March 30, 1965. That resolution reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should 
authorize an investigation of the Klan or- 
ganizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clearly 
indicates that the nature and scope of the 
Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an investi- 
gation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient 
to enable it to undertake this investigation 
in addition to other investigations already 
approved and under way, the Chairman is 
directed to request a supplemental appro- 
priation of $50,000 to conduct an investiga- 
tion of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the prelimi- 
nary inquiry into the activities of the Black 
Muslims, the Minutemen and the American 
Nazi Party previously authorized by the Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of determining 
whether an investigation of these groups is 
called for.“ 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information con- 
cerning Klan activities then in its possession. 
Late last year, the committee discussed the 
growing activities of the Ku Klux Klan and 
@ suggestion was made by Mr. Poor that an 
investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is au- 
thorized by the committee, it is usual to 
make a preliminary inquiry. The staff was, 
therefore, directed to do so in this instance. 
Other Members of Congress subsequently ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject, particu- 
larly Mr. WELTNER, who called the matter to 
the attention of our colleagues on the floor 
of the House. 

At its organizational meeting on February 
2 of this year, the committee unanimously 
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authorized the continuance of this prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff reported 
to the committee from time to time and, on 
March 30, the committee voted unanimously 
that a formal investigation be undertaken for 
the purpose of holding hearings which would 
assist the Congress in drafting such remedial 
legislation as it deemed appropriate and 
necessary to deal with the problems created 
by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, adopted 
House Resolution 310, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for the committee’s in- 
vestigation of Ku Klux Klan organizations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be effec- 
tive? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them 
or organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed ob- 
jectives. The Congress must know whether 
the operations and actions directed and car- 
ried out by Klan leaders and certain members 
are in accord with the wishes of the mem- 
bership as a whole or whether certain activi- 
ties are engaged in without the knowledge 
and approval of the membership, It must 
know whether Klan recruits are informed of 
the true nature and purposes of the Klans— 
or whether they are hoodwinked into joining 
them. It must also know, of course, some- 
thing of the size, strength, and scope of the 
Klan movement. These are the matters 
which are the subject of this inquiry. 

At the time the committee decision to 
conduct this inquiry was announced, cer- 
tain Klan leaders stated publicly that they 
welcomed the investigation. Those state- 
ments were encouraging, if true. It is the 
committee’s hope that they really meant 
them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my intention 
that these hearings will be fair in every re- 
spect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose by 
cooperating fully with the committee by 
telling all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to 
hide—nothing to hide from the Congress, 
nothing to hide from the American people, 
and nothing to hide from the rank-and-file 
Klan membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully con- 
stituted committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, the 
lawmaking branch of our Government, and 
that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 

The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct inves- 
tigations is inherent in the legislative 
process.” 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all 
citizens to cooperate with the Congress in 
its efforts to obtain the facts needed for in- 
telligent legislative action. It is their wnre- 
mitting obligation to respond to subpoenas, 
to respect the dignity of the Congress and 
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its committees and to testify fully with re- 
spect to matters within the province of 
proper investigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 
U.S. 178.) [Emphasis added.]” 

That this was not & new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for 
example, by a relatively recent report of a 
special committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation which in 1953—without evoking 
any protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within 
his knowledge sought by a court or by a 
duly constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to 
answer pertinent questions—the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his 
being prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, experi- 
ence what we have so often seen in practi- 
cally all of our investigations in other areas 
of the committee’s jurisdiction—witness 
after witness finding it necessary, or feeling 
the need, to invoke the fifth amendment, 
again and again, when asked, not about his 
beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper in- 
vocation of the fifth amendment in this in- 
quiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such recourse 
by persons who proclaim from the rooftops 
that they are saviors of America and patri- 
ots second to none. The public cannot be ex- 
pected to approve such action in these hear- 
ings any more than it has in other inquiries 
in which witnesses have taken refuge in con- 
stitutional provisions even while conspiring 
to destroy the Constitution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert 
H. Jackson stated in his concurring opinion 
in the case of Dennis versus United States: 
“The Constitution does not make conspiracy 
a civil right.” 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communication Associa- 
tion versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
‘ganging up’ or concerted action in violation 
of its laws. No term passes that this Court 
does not sustain convictions based on that 
doctrine for violations of the antitrust laws 
or other statutes. * * * (A.C.H. v. Douds, 
339 U.S. 382.)” 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the 
Constitution than is conspiracy to destroy 
our Government. Conspiracy, in and of it- 
self, is so inimical to ordered society that 
there is a broad Federal statute which makes 
it a crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S.C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
@ person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the general 
welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its legis- 
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lative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved 
in it. The very act of harming, or of at- 
tempting to harm, influence, or intimidate, a 
subpenaed witness to keep him from talking 
or of injuring or threatening a witness be- 
cause he has cooperated with the Congress by 
giving testimony is punishable by 5 years in 
prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here and 
now, that no one had better attempt to vio- 
late this law in regard to any witness under 
subpena to testify in this inquiry. If any- 
one does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee feel 
the same way about it because we have dis- 
cussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the facts developed to date in 
this investigation, the subcommittee mem- 
bers have quite naturally formed certain ten- 
tative opinions of some Klan groups and their 
leaders. However, we are not going to pre- 
judge the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is also 
possible that there might be some explana- 
tion for certain of the facts we have uncov- 
ered. That is one reason why this public 
hearing is being held—to test the accuracy of 
our investigative effort and to give the per- 
sons concerned an opportunity to answer the 
questions that have been raised in our 
minds—to deny, to qualify, to confirm, to 
explain. 

This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is 
what we have done in the past; it is what 
we will do in the future. This is in con- 
formity with the rules of the House and with 
court decisions. We are engaged in the busi- 
ness of the people of the United States, and 
they have a right to be able to see and judge 
for themselves how that business is being 
conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty of 
developing facts about the Klans and mak- 
ing them a part of a public record, not to 
convict anyone of anything, but for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is your 
duty. If you truly have the national interest 
at heart, this is what you will do. By way of 
both encouragement and warning, I want to 
say that this is a country of law, that it is 
strong and secure; and that no individuals, 
groups, or conspiracies within its borders 
can, or will, prevail against its laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record 
the July 19, 1965, order of appointment of 
the subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 

That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. 
McNamara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the Rules of this Committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Honor- 
able JoE R. Poot, Honorable CHARLES L. WELT- 
NER, Honorable JoHN M. ASHBROOK, and Hon- 
orable JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., as asso- 
ciate members and myself, as Chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., com- 
mencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 1965, 
and/or at such other times thereafter and 
places as said subcommittee shall determine, 
as contemplated by the resolution adopted 
by the Committee on the 30th day of March, 
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activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

“Please make this action a matter of 
Committee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 

“Edwin E. Willis 
“EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.” 
> * » * * 
(Thursday, October 28, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:15 a.m. in the Caucus Room, Can- 
non House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon. Epwin E. Wrrxxs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
EDWIN E. Ws, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Jor R. Poot, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and 
BUCHANAN, 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, staff director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

Mr. Appell, call the first witness. 

Mr. APPELL. Robert E. Scoggin. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please raise your right 
hand, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Scocern. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Appell. 


Testimony of Robert E. Scoggin, accompanied 
by counsel, Lester V. Chalmers, Jr. 


Mr. APPELL. Would you state your full 
name for the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Scoccrn. Robert E. Scoggin. 

Mr. APPELL. Would you spell your last 
name for the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Scocern, S-c-o-g-g-i-n. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you appearing before the 
committee this morning in accordance with a 
subpena served upon you at your residence, 
818 Saxton Street, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, at 12:20 o'clock on the llth day of 
October 1965? 

Mr. Scocern. I am. 

bol APPELL. Are you represented by coun- 
se 

Mr. Scocern. I am. 

Mr. APPELL. Will counsel please identify 
himself for the record? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am Lester V. Chalmers, Jr., 
attorney at law, Room 501 First Federal 
Building, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, when and where 
were you born? 

Mr. Scoaern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I hon- 
estly feel that my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, I put it to you as 
a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you were born on May 12, 1922, in 
Polk County, North Carolina, and that at the 
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time of your birth last name was spelled 
S-c-o-g-g-i-n-s. 

Mr. Scocatn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, will you set forth 
your educational background? 

Mr. Scocctin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that your 
education is that of elementary school. 

Mr. Scoccrn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Will you give the committee 
employment background? 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that as a 
part of your employment background, you 
served in the United States Navy from August 
29, 1942 until October 17, 1945. 

Mr. Scocetn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
addition to being Grand Dragon for the 
Realm of South Carolina, you are self- 
employed as a plumbing and electrical con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Scocetn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL, Mr. Scoggin, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you have acted as the exalted 
cyclops of a Klavern located in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, known as the Twenty-One 
Club. 

Mr. Scoaatn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
are currently Grand Dragon of the Realm of 
South Carolina, 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, under the condi- 
tion of the subpena served upon you, on 
October 11, 1965, you were commanded to 
bring with you and to produce certain docu- 
ments which were set forth on the subpena, 
an attachment to the subpena, and which 
was made a part of the subpena. 

Part 1 reads: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and affiliated organizations, namely, 
the Alabama Rescue Service, Twenty-One 
Club, South Carolina Rescue Service, Lodge 
21, United Klans of America, Realm (State) 
of South Carolina, in your possession, cus- 
tody or control, or maintained by you or 
available to you as Grand Dragon, South 
Carolina Rescue Service, Realm (State) of 
South Carolina, and as an officer or employee 
of Twenty-One Club and/or Lodge 21, United 
Klans of America, Realm (State) of South 
Carolina.” 

Under the terms of the subpena, I ask you 
to produce the documents in your possession. 

Mr. Scosern. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to the committee any and all records as 
requested by this committee under subpena 
dated October 11, 1965, for that information 
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is not relevant and germane to the subject 
under investigation and the same would not 
aid the Congress in consideration of any valid 
remedial legislation, nor is such inquiry 
within the scope of that authorized to be 
investigated by Rule XI of the rules adopted 
by the 89th Congress, by the House Resolu- 
tion 8 adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the 
committee any and all documents as de- 
manded by the committee in its subpena 
dated October 11, 1965, for the reason that I 
honestly feel that to do so might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I request that 
the witness be ordered and directed to pro- 
duce the documents called for in part 1 of 
the attachment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Chalmers, we have en- 
tered into the following stipulation in previ- 
ous instances: 

1. That the witness has been furnished a 
copy of the chairman’s opening statement of 
October 19, 1965, and that he is familiar with 
its contents. 

2. That the directions of the subpena to 
produce the documents called for are made 
to the witness in the official representative 
capacity described in the subpena. 

That stipulation is now entered into with 
reference to this witness? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not sure whether you 
were in the audience all along, Mr. Scog- 
gin. I want to say to you that I am going 
to direct you, order and direct you, to pro- 
duce those documents, which carries the 
meaning that the committee is in disagree- 
ment with your invocation of constitutional 
privileges and your failure to produce these 
documents would, in our opinion, subject 
you to a contempt citation. 

With that statement, I now order and di- 
rect you to produce those documents. 

Mr. Scocer. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver the documents heretofore requested 
based upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, part 2 of the 
attachment which was made a part of the 
subpena calls for you to produce: 

“All books, records, documents, correspond- 
ence and memoranda in your possession, cus- 
tody or control, or maintained by or avail- 
able to you, in your capacity as Grand 
Dragon, South Carolina Rescue Service, 
Realm (State) of South Carolina and as an 
officer or employee of Twenty-One Club, and/ 
or Lodge 21, United Klans of America, Realm 
(State) of South Carolina, of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution and Laws’ 
of said organization authorize and require to 
be maintained by you and any other officer 
of said organization, the same being in your 
possession, custody or control.” 

In accordance with the terms of the sub- 
pena, I ask you to produce the documents 
called for in part 2. 

Mr. Scoaern. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver the documents heretofore requested 
based upon the grounds previously stated. 

The CuarrmMan. The stipulation will apply 
to this paragraph? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. I order and direct you to 
produce those documents. 

Mr. Scocein. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver the documents heretofore requested 
based upon the grounds previously stated. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER left the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, part 3 of the sub- 
pena calls for you to produce: 

“Copies of U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Form 1040, [cap- 
tioned] “U.S. Individual Income Tax Re- 
turn,” for the calendar years 1958 through 
1964, filed by you as an individual taxpayer 
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with the U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service.” 

I ask you to produce those documents 
called for in section 3. 

Mr. Scocetns. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver the documents heretofore requested 
based upon the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
have never filed an individual tax return. 

Mr. ScocorN. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I hon- 
estly feel my answer might tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guaran- 
teed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Scoggin, in this in- 
stance the subpena refers to an individual 
income tax return. The information indi- 
cates that you did not file any. I wish to 
say that since this refers to your individual 
income tax return, I will not order you to 
produce the documents and I respect your 
right to invoke the fifth amendment. 

This draws a distinction between my order 
a while ago and the situation we are now 
facing here. In the first two paragraphs you 
were ordered to produce documents in your 
possession having to do with the organiza- 
tion. You have no right to invoke the fifth 
amendment on that. 

The reference to your individual income 
tax returns draws a distinction between our 
views with reference to your right to invoke 
the privileges of the Constitution in one case 
involving individual affairs and in the other 
involving your possession of documents con- 
cerning your organization. 

(At this point Mr. WELTNER returned to the 
hearing room.) 

Mr. BuCHANAN. Mr. Scoggin, is your failure 
to produce these records, other than the in- 
come tax information which I understand 
you have invoked the fifth amendment upon 
because you feel it might tend to incriminate 
you to produce them—is your failure to pro- 
duce these other documents because your 
loyalty to the Ku Klux Klan exceeds your 
loyalty to the United States, or, in fact, be- 
cause you feel this might tend to incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Scoccin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is the Invisible Empire, in 
your mind, an empire to which you owe 
greater allegiance than the United States? 

Mr. Scoactn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you have been a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan organization since the year 
1957. 

Mr. Scocectn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a copy of an ap- 
plication for a Post Office Box, 4144, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, an application 
made by R. E. Scoggin for the U.S. Klans, 
Inc., described on the application as a frater- 
nal organization, signed R. E. Scoggin, 12- 
29-58. 

I put to you as a fact, and ask you to afirm 
or deny the fact, that you were the appli- 
cant for this post office box. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Scocorx. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 1.“) 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
what was known as Spartanburg Unit No. 21 
under the U.S. Klans, which was under the 
leadership of Imperial Wizard Eldon Ed- 
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wards, that you were the E.C. of Unit 21, 
burg, South Carolina. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Scoger. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. E.C. means exalted cy- 
clops? 

Mr. APPELL, Yes, sir. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that within the 
organization known as the U.S. Klans you 
held the position of grand titan. I ask you 
to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, that 
within the organization known as the U.S. 
Klans that you held the position of Grand 
Dragon for the State of South Carolina. I 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr, Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact that during 
the days of the U.S. Klans, during the lead- 
ership of Eldon Edwards, that you knew A. 
W. Holman of Columbia, South Carolina, to 
pem the Imperial Klabee. 

. Scocein. I respectfully decline to an- 
bei ‘that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that as 
a result of a break between the U.S. Klan 
and Mr. Holman, that he formed an organi- 
zation known as the Chessmen. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
knew Robert M. Shelton, of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, to be a Grand Dragon under the U.S. 
Klans. 

Mr. Scoaern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
knew that Robert M. Shelton was relieved 
from his office of Grand Dragon for the State 
of Alabama by Imperial Wizard Eldon Ed- 
wards because he failed to make proper ac- 
counting of funds received by him in his 
position of Grand Dragon for the Realm of 
Alabama. I ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact. 

Mr. Scocorn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that you 
knew as Grand Dragon of the U.S. Klans, 
R. L. Davidson of Macon, Georgia. 

Mr. Scocein. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that after 
the death of Eldon Edwards in 1960, that 
R. L. Davidson became the Imperial Wizard 
of the U.S. Klans. 

Mr. Scocorx. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL, I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that with 
the Grand Dragon of Georgia, Mr. Davidson 
broke away from the U.S. Klans and formed 
an organization which was chartered in the 
name of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc., chartered in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Soor. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
I previously stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that it is 
under that charter that the organization is 
operating today as United Klans of America. 

Mr. Scoaern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that be- 
tween February of 1961, when the United 
Klans was incorporated, and July 8, 1961, 
there were merged together the United Klans 
and the Alabama Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan then headed by Grand Wizard Shelton. 

Mr. Scocern, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that the 
organizational meeting following the merger 
of these two organizations was held on 
July 8, 1961, in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. ScoaGin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that there 
were some 500 Klansmen from seven South- 
ern States present at the meeting at the 
Indian Springs for the purpose of consum- 
mating the formal structure of this new 
3 

Mr. Scocorw. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that when 
Mr. Shelton appeared at that meeting that 
he came accompanied by an eight-man 
security squad dressed in white shirts, red 
ties, khaki paratroop pants, white belts, black 
boots, Marine-like helmets, with a bayonet 
hooked to the left side of each belt. 

Mr. Scocecrn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that it 
was at this organization where dues to the 
imperial office at the rate of 25 cents per 
member were fixed to be paid to the imperial 
office and that this money was to pay the 
salary and expenses of Imperial Wizard 
Shelton. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that at 
that organizational meeting you were elected 
the Imperial Kladd of the United Klans of 
America, Knights of the Ku Klux Elan. 

Mr. Scocarn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that the 
dues remain, the dues to the imperial level 
remain, as 25 cents a month until an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and Laws adopted 
at a klonvokation in Birmingham, Alabama, 
in 1964, when it was raised to 50 cents per 
member. 

Mr. Scocetn. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion based upon the grounds previously 
stated. 

The CHamman. And that 50 cents per 
member was to be remitted by every 
member within the Invisible Empire em- 
bracing a number of States presided over by 
Imperial Wizard Robert M. Shelton; is that 
correct? 

Mr. APPELL. That is right, sir. However, 
Mr. Chairman, our files reflect that, as we 
noted in the record already, the close vote 
by which this increased assessment was car- 
ried at the klonvokation, that many Klaverns 
did not start complying with the additional 
increase until sometime in March or April 
1965 even though the constitution was 
amended in September 1964. 
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I put it to you as a fact that at that orga- 
nizational meeting held July 8, 1961, that 
Robert M. Shelton was elected without op- 
position as the Imperial Wizard; I ask you 
to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that he 
has held that office since without opposition. 

Mr. Scoacrin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that 
Robert L. Thompson was elected at that orga- 
nizational meeting in July 1961 as the Im- 
perial Klaliff, or vice president. 

Mr. Scocern, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
8 stated. 

. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact—— 

re CHAIRMAN. If you have a number of 

them, embody all of them in one question and 
just read slowly. 

Mr. APPELL. All right. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that Robert Bing, 
Sr., of Jonesboro, Georgia, was elected Im- 
perial Klokard; that Robert A. Creel, of Bess- 
emer, Alabama, was elected Imperian Kludd; 
that Alvin Sisk, of Bessemer, Alabama, was 
elected Imperial Kligrapp; that Don Smith, 
of Tuscaloosa, was elected Imperial Klabee; 
that Billy Henderson was elected Imperial 
Klexter; and that Dr. Pedigo, of Tennessee, 
was elected Imperial Night-Hawk. 

I ask you to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that 
the Robert Creel, elected to the position of 
Imperial Kludd, is now Grand Dragon for the 
Realm of Alabama. 

Mr. Scocorx. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. BucHANAN. Mr. Appell, was this meet- 
ing booked in the name of the Ku Klux 
Elan to which you referred? Is that how 
they booked the facilities, in the name of 
the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. APPELL. As to that founding meeting 
in 1961, Mr. BucHANAN, we do not know how 
they booked that one. 

Mr. Scoggin, did you attend the klonvoka- 
tion held in Birmingham, Alabama, on Sep- 
tember 5 and 6 of 1964 at the Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel? 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Did you attend a klonvokation 
1 at the same hotel in February of 1964? 

. Scocern, I respectfully decline to an- 
oer ‘that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a copy of a hotel 

tion card of the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama, signed “Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Scoggin”; firm represented: 
“Alabama Rescue Service.“ 

I hand you a copy of this card and put it 
to you as a fact, and ask you to affirm or 
deny the fact, that you signed that card 
when you registered at the hotel on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1964. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr, Scocein. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin 
Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you two documents. 
One is a request of the hotel, advance request 
for @ reservation, on a printed card by the 
hotel, which says, “I will be attending the 
convention of the Alabama Rescue Service.” 
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It is signed Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Scoggin,” 818 
Saxon Avenue, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and I show you a copy of the actual registra- 
tion executed at the time you registered into 
the hotel. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that the information 
contained on the request for registration and 
the registration card itself is fact. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Scoddix. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibits Nos: 3-A and 3-B,” respectively.) 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that at the 
klonvokation on February 8 and 9, 1964, that 
Robert Thompson, who was elected Klaliff in 
1961, was again reelected to the office of Im- 
perial Klaliff, or vice president; that W. O. 
Perkins was elected Imperial Kligrapp, or 

; that Fredrick G. Smith, who was 
also elected in 1961, was again elected to the 
office of Imperial Klabee, or treasurer. 

Mr. Scoccrn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that at the 
klonvokation which was held on September 
5 and 6 at the same hotel, also in the name 
of the Alabama Rescue Service, they elected 
the following officers: Imperial Wizard, Rob- 
ert Shelton, without opposition; as the Im- 
perial Klokard, Robert Collins; as the Im- 
perial Kludd, Reverend George Dorsett; as 
the Imperial Kladd, Robert Hudgins, of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; as the Imperial Klaro- 
go, Walter Brown, of Sumter, South Carolina; 
as the Imperial Klexter, Robert Korman, of 
Miami, Florida; and as the Imperial Night- 
Hawk, Dr. Pedigo, who was elected to that 
similar position at the founding convention 
in 1961. 

I ask you to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that J. L. 
Brown, a member of your Klavern, served on 
the nominating committee. 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. We had earlier mentioned 
that it was at this klonvokation that the 
assessment to the Imperial was increased. I 
put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that the vote on 
that issue was carried by a vote of 163 for, 
and 144 against. 

Mr. Scoccrin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHARMAN. How did you vote? 

Mr, Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, it was announced 
at that klonvokation that the minutes of 
the klonvocation were to be distributed to 
each realm so that the Grand Dragons could 
have copies of the proceedings. 

Did you receive proceedings of that klonvo- 
kation? 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Do you still have them in your 
possession? 

Mr. Scocarn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, the committee’s 
investigation establishes that the United 
Klans of America uses the opportunities of 
its public rallies to assemble its Grand Drag- 
ons together for the purpose of discussing 
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items of common interest to the United 
Klans of America. 

Were you summoned to Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, a few days after I interviewed Im- 
perial Wizard Shelton to discuss what pro- 
cedure you people would follow in the course 
of the committee’s inquiry into the United 
Klans of America? 

Mr. Scoccin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. On November 21, 1964, did you 
attend a rally and meeting of Grand Dragons 
and stay at the Capri Motel, Jacksonville, 
Florida? 

Mr. Scoccin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL, Yesterday it was identified in 
the record that the grand kleagle, or orga- 
nizer, for South Carolina, was Theodore 
Boyce Speires. Does he hold that position? 

Mr. Scoccrn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a copy of a regis- 
tration at the Capri Motel, November 21, 1964, 
executed by R. E. Scoggin. It shows that 
accompanying you was Boyce Speires and 
wife. I hand you this card and put it to 
you as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny 
the fact, that the information contained on 
this registration card, a copy of which I 
hand you, is factual. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 4.“) 


Mr, APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, do you know the 
Capital City Sportsmans Club to be a Klan 
of the United Klans of America within the 
Realm of South Carolina? 

Mr. Scoacin. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. The signature cards filed with 
the account of the “Capital City Sportsmans 
Club #9,” Columbia, South Carolina, shows 
that the authorized signatures effective 
September 11, 1964, were William F. Polk, 
James D. Shaylor, and Robert E. Owen. 

Did you know those three individuals to 
be officers of a Klan known by the name of 
Capital City Sportsmans Club? 

Mr. Scoccrn. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

“Robert Scoggin 


(Document marked 
Exhibit No. 16.“) 

Mr. APPELL. The September signature card 
was revoked on August 17, 1965, when new 
signatures were submitted: Robert E. Owen, 
Richard M. Smith, and Bill W. Walters. 

Did you know those gentlemen to be offi- 
cers of a Klan known by the name of the 
Capital City Sportsmans Club? 

Mr. Scocarn. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 17.”) 

Mr. APPELL. That card was voided on Sep- 
tember 5, 1965, with an additional signature 
card containing the signatures of Bill W. 
Walters, James F. Smoak, and D. L. Reed. 

I hand you copies of the actual signature 
cards to which I have referred. I ask you 
to examine them. Then I put it to you as a 
fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, 
that you did know these individuals to be 
officers of a Klan group known as the Cap- 
ital City Sportsman Club, No. 9.” 

Mr. Scocecrn. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 18.“ 
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Mr. APPELL. I show you a check dated 9- 
14-65, payable to “Robert Scoggins,” in the 
amount of $50, a printed copy of a canceled 
check, rather, written over the three signa- 
tures contained thereon, “Capital City 
Sportsman Club #9. Purpose for which 
drawn: Payment on car.” 

On the reverse of the check is the signa- 
ture Robert Scoggin. Under that a further 
endorsement “Deposit Only, South Carolina 
Rescue Service Charles E. Maddox.” 

I hand you that and I put it to you as a 
fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, 
that the information contained on that check 
is as I read it to you. 

Mr. Scoccin. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked: Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 19.“ See supplement to Appen- 
dix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, are you known 
within the Klan of South Carolina as “Colo- 
nel“? 

Mr. Scocery. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I show you a check dated Jan- 
uary 25, 1965, Capital City Sportsmans Club 
#9, “Pay to the order of Col. Robert Scog- 
gins,” in the amount of $16, endorsed Col. 
Robert Scoggin.” 

Can you explain the designation of “Colo- 
nel“? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 20.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

Mr. APPELL. I show you a check dated 
August 3, 1965, Capital City Sportsman Club 
#9, R. E. Scoggin, $67.50, purpose for which 
drawn shown as “May and June.” 

I ask you if May and June refers to the 
per capita tax due to the Realm of South 
Carolina, which is also known as the South 
Carolina Rescue Service? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you, after answering the 
question, to look at the reverse of the check. 

Mr. Scoccin. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked Robert Scoggin Ex- 
pt No. 21.” See supplement tu Appendix 

Mr. APPELL. Having looked at the reverse 
of the check, Mr. Scoggin, it reads “R. E. 
Scoggin,” and under that, the second en- 
dorsement “Shea’s,” 856 South Pine Street, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 

How is this money reportable to the im- 
perial office, which has an obligation to re- 
port income by the Realm of South Carolina 
because it is only a geographical subdivision, 
when instead of placing this check paid for 
tax for the months of May and June, you 
cashed this check at a place called Shea's? 

Mr. Scocatn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you another check 
dated September 21—and invite your atten- 
tion to it—being to Bob Scoggin, in the 
amount of $9. I invite your attention to 
the reverse of it, which contains the signa- 
ture of Bob Scoggin. Then a further en- 
dorsement of J. N. Haulbrook, and a third 
endorsement which shows that it was de- 
posited to the account of the Community 
Cash Stores. 

Can you explain that to the committee? 

Mr. Scocctn. I respecfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert n Ex- 
hibit No. 22.“ Recordak copy not reproduci- 
ble; retained in committee files.) 
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Mr. APPELL. Yesterday, Mr. Scoggin, when 
we had as a witness Furman Dean Williams, 
and we were talking about or discussing on 
the record the account of the Cherokee 
Sportsman Club, I exhibited to him a check 
on which he was a cosigner, on the imprinted 
canceled check there being “Cherokee Sports- 
man Club,” in the amount of $9.25. 

It says “August-Tax.” It contains the en- 
dorsement “R. E. Scoggin” and a further 
endorsement ‘Hayne Esso Station.” 

Will you explain to the committee how this 
is reported to the imperial office, for which 
they have a tax liability, when you take this 
check and cash it at Hayne’s Esso Station? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Scoccrn. I respecfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 23." See supplement to Appendix 
1.) 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you the same question 
with respect to a check in the amount of $17, 
dated August 27, 1964, also drawn by the 
Cherokee Sportsman Club, payable to “R.E. 
Scoggins,” which contains the endorsement 
R. E. Scoggin” and a further endorsement 
“Ross Builders Supply.” 

How can this be reported to the Imperial 
office if the check is cashed rather than de- 
posited in some account? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
ser that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 24." Recordak copy not reproduci- 
ble; retained in committee files.) 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Scoggin, I have here 
this volume referred to by the chairman 
called The Klan In Action, and I note that 
on the inside of the back cover appears the 
words “By Proclamation of The Imperial 
Wizard, Robert M. Shelton,” and thereunder 
is a facsimile signature of Robert M. Shelton, 
and underneath that facsimile signature the 
words “Imperial Wizard.” 

Subsequent to that is the “Office of Im- 
perial Wizard, Suite 401 Alston Bldg., Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama.” 

I note on page 11 the following, under para- 
graph titled Service“: 

“It is necessary to have some man directly 
responsible for every person and every foot 
of territory in the Klanton, and their work 
co-ordinated by a vigorous and effective 
military system.” 

“Military Committee’—and then this 
language: 

“This committee is charged with military, 
or direct line, performance of Klan work, and 
with maintaining communication from staff 
to individual members. It has control of 
the Military Organization, which is as fol- 
lows:” 

And then follows the Klaliff,“ who is con- 
stituted as Colonel,“ and there is a break- 
down into major divisions and captain divi- 
sions. 

At the bottom of page 11 is this lan- 


guage: 

“Note: It is essential that this organization 
be perfected and made permanent in every 
Klan. By it every Klansman is actively en- 
listed in Klan work and made to realize his 
personal responsibility for the success of the 
work and the strength of the order.” 

My question, Mr. Scoggin, is: What is the 
function of the military and what is meant 
by this sentence: “This committee is charged 
with military or direct line performance of 
Klan work.” 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. That is all. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will stand 
in recess until 1:30. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives WILLIS, WELTNER, 
and BUCHANAN.) 
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(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 1:30 p.m., the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
1965 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:40 
pm., Hon. Epwin E. WI Laus, chairman, pre- 
siding.) 

(Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIs, WELTNER, and BUCHANAN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

Mr. APPELL. Will Mr. Scoggin please re- 
sume the stand? 


Testimony of Robert E. Scoggin, accom- 
panied by Counsel Lester V. Chalmers—Re- 
sumed : 
Mr. CHALMERS. I would imagine the same 

oath of this morning carries through. 

The CHAIRMAN. Les. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, I hand you two 
checks on the Chesterfield County Sports- 
man’s Club, one dated June 28, 1965, in the 
amount of $26.40; the other dated May 21, 
1965, in the amount of $51, both checks pay- 
able to R. E. Scoggin, 

I invite your attention to the endorse- 
ment on the reverse thereof. On the check 
of May 21, 1965, it shows that the second 
endorsement of Mrs. T. D. Sherbert, Wel- 
come Grille; the second by R. E. Scoggin, 
and a second endorsement of the First State 
Building and Loan Association. 

Mr. APPELL. Having examined them, Mr. 
Scoggin, how can this amount be reported 
to the imperial office, which has the tax lia- 
bility for income of the Realm of South 
Carolina, when these are not deposited in 
any account but cashed at the places indi- 
cated? 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibits Nos. 25-A and 25-B,” respectively. 
See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. The committee has examined 
many checks payable to the Alabama Rescue 
Service, and has established that the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service has a bank in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, to which checks payable to 
the order of the Alabama Rescue Service are 
deposited. 

I show you two checks, both payable to 
the order of the Alabama Rescue Service, 
one dated March 29, 1965, in the amount of 
$27; the other dated May 21, 1965, in the 
amount of $27. 

I ask you to explain to the committee how 
come the only endorsement on the March 
29th check is R. E. Scoggin, and the check 
of May 21, “ORS, UKA, By R. E. Scoggin.” 

(Documents handed to witness.) 

Mr. Scocern. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibits Nos. 26-A and 26~-B,” respectively. 
See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. These two checks represent 
funds which were to go to the bank account 
of the First National Bank in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, which you, contrary to the rules 
and regulations of the United Klans of Amer- 
ica, endorsed and kept for yourself. 

Mr. Scoaccrn. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds 
previously stated. J 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Scoggin, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that a Klavern in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, known by the name of the R. H. 
Volunteers of America, is, in fact, a Klayern 
of the United Klans of America, Realm of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Scoccrn, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I invite your attention to the 
bottom check drawn against the account of 
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the R. H. Volunteers of America, a check 
dated September 26, 1965, paid to the order 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
application for licenses, two-way radios, citi- 
zens band. 

In showing you this check, I ask you to 
what use the United Klans of America in 
South Carolina, under your jurisdiction, use 
citizens band radios for the purpose of carry- 
ing out intimidations by Klans and Klan 
members. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Scocern, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated, 

(Document marked “Robert Scoggin Ex- 
hibit No. 27.”) 

* * * . „ 

Mr. WeELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
questions, but I have this comment that I 
would like to offer at this point. 

I have been concerned, to be sure, that 
this committee is on sound ground so far 
as directing witnesses to respond to sub- 
pena, as far as this witness is concerned 
and previous witnesses who may appear here. 

I simply wanted the record to show that 
I, for one, am t of the case of Mo- 
Phaul versus United States. That is a Su- 
preme Court decision for the October Term 
of 1960, reported in 364 U.S. 372. 

It appears to me that this is a case that is 
quite pertinent to this inquiry. The ques- 
tion came up on the refusal of a witness to 
respond to the subpena issued by this com- 
mittee. The witness was served in a repre- 
sentative capacity as executive secretary of 
a group called the Civil Rights Congress. He 
was directed to produce all records, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda pertaining to 
the organization of, the affiliation with other 
organizations, and all moneys received or 
expended by the Civil Rights Congress. 

He refused to do so, claiming, among other 
grounds, that to do so would violate the fifth 
amendment in that it would require him to 
incriminate himself. The Court dealt with 
all of the several objections of the petitioner, 
and on page 7 of the opinion I find this lan- 
guage: 


“The Fifth Amendment did not excuse 
petitioner from producing the records of the 
Civil Rights Congress, for it is well settled 
that [books and records kept “in a repre- 
sentative rather than in a personal capacity 
cannot be the subject of the personal privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, even though 
production of the papers might tend to in- 
criminate [their keeper] personally,” * * *.’” 
Citing In support thereof three other Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

So it appears to me that this decision in 
the McPhaul case Is directly applicable here. 
It deals with the same committee, the same 
subpena process, ang the same claim of im- 
munity. 

Further, I will suggest that, when the time 
is appropriate, Mr. Chairman, either in execu- 
tive session or when the chairman so directs, 
it would be in order to entertain a motion 
that the transcripts of these p be 
promptly forwarded to the appropriate offices 
of the executive branch of the Government 
of the United States for such action as might 
be indicated by the content of those tran- 
scripts. . : 

The CHARMAN. That certainly will be con- 
sidered in due time and I appreciate your 
statement with reference to the Supreme 
Court case referred to. 

. $ . * * 

The CHamman. Are there any further 
questions?- 

Mr. Scoggin, you are dismissed for today, 
but you are continued under subpena until 
January ist of next year? 


Mr. Scoggin was not recalled, and on No- 
vember 29, 1965, was discharged from further 
appearance under his subpena. 
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The committee will stand in recess for 5 
minutes. 

(Whereupon at 2:30 p.m. a brief recess 
was taken. Subcommittee members present 
at time of recess: Representatives WILLIS, 
WELTNER, ASHBROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 


APPENDIX II 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on February 2, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on February 2, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Of- 
fice Building, at 1:00 pm. The following 
members were present: 

“Epwin E. Wiiuts, Chairman, WLLTANH M. 
Tuck, Joe R. Poot (entered at 1:11 p.m.), 
RICHARD H. ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR.” 

The staff members present were: Francis 
J, McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
“Jcray, recording clerk. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m. and welcomed the new mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Commit- 
tee’s organizational meeting, at which cer- 
tain basic resolutions were normally adopted 
in each Congress. As each resolution was 
read by the Director, the Chairman explained 
the reasons for its adoption. 

On motion of Mr. Ictorp, seconded by Mr. 
ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure reyised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of ‘Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,’ together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, 
and they are hereby, adopted as the Rules 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 89th 
Congress.” 

. * * s * 

On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
AsHproox, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
@ majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the Committee as a whole is 
authorized to perform.” 

On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is here- 
by delegated to each subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
hereafter may be appointed to determine by 
a majority vote thereof whether the hearings 
conducted by it shall be open to the public 
or shall be in executive session, and all testi- 
mony taken and all documents introduced in 
evidence in such an executive session shall 
be received and given as full consideration 
for all purposes as though introduced in 
open session.” 

* 


* + * * 
The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m, 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
tles met in executive session on March 30, 
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1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

“Epwin E. Wi.uts, Chairman, WILLIAM 
Tuck, Jor R. Poon, RICHARD ICHORD, GEORGE 
SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, JOHN M. ASH- 
BROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

The staff members present were: Francis J. 
McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and Ju- 
liette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose 
of the meeting was to decide on a course of 
action concerning the Ku Klux Elan. 

* . * * * 

A resolution for a supplemental appropria- 
tion to carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
tinuance of the Committee’s preliminary in- 
quiry into the activities of the Black Mus- 
lims, the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party and was accepted. The amended res- 
olution reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should 
authorize an investigation of the Klan or- 
ganizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clearly 
indicates that the nature and scope of the 
Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an investi- 
gation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and underway, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation of 
Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the Chairman is directed to continue the 
preliminary inquiry into the activities 
of the Black Muslims, the Minutemen 
and the American Nazi Party previously au- 
thorized by the Committee, for the purpose 
of determining whether an investigation of 
these groups is called for.” 

A motion was made by Mr. Pool, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were 
requestéd. The recording clerk called the 
roll and each Member in answer to his name 
responded aye. The motion carried and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


. . * * * 
The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m. 
PART 3 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on September 14, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities met in executive session on Septem- 
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ber 14, 1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building at 5:50 p.m. The fol- 
lowing members were present: 

EDWIN E. WILLIS, Chairman; WILLIAM TUCK, 
RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL 
CLAWSON, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

* * 7 . * 


“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded by 
Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that the 
foregoing amendments to the Committee’s 
Rules of Procedure be adopted and that the 
Rules as thus amended be printed. 

“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 


PART 4 


The following is an extract*from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in 
executive session on September 30, 1965, at 
2:30 p.m. in Room 226 of the Cannon House 
Office Building. The following members 
were present: EDWIN E. WILIs, Chairman, 
CuHarLes L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

The staff members present were: Francis J. 
McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investiga- 
tor; Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette 
P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the issuance 
of subpoenas for public hearings scheduled 
to be held in the Klan investigation in the 
near future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom~ 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and 
explained why he deemed it necessary that 
they be called. On motion by Mr. ASHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unani- 
mously, the subcommittee authorized the 
issuance of subpoenas for the following 
individuals: 

“o . * * . 

“South Carolina: * * * Robert E. Scog- 
gin(s). 

* * * * * 

“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m.” 

PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 p.m., 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were pres- 
ent: 

“Epwin E. Wiis, Chairman, Jor R. Poot, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investiga- 
tor; Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juliette 
P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 


“On motion of Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
BucHanan, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the subcommittee has au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and on to- 
day, subpoenas to be issued for a number 
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of witnesses in connection with investiga- 
tion of Klan organizations; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the director has explained 
to the subcommittee the necessity and per- 
tinency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, 
papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respective 
Elan organizations, or organizations affill- 
ated with such Klan organizations, or orga- 
nizations created or controlled by and acting 
in support of such Klan activities or its mem- 
bers, who may be possessed of such books, 
papers, and documents, relating to the orga- 
nization of and the conduct of the business 
or affairs of such organizations, by virtue of 
their official position or which may be other- 
wise available to them, or of which they 
may be possessed or entitled to possession by 
virtue of the constitution and by-laws of the 
respective organizations; 

‘ ‘THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and those 
authorized ei 


“+ . „ . 
“The . adjourned at 7:35 p. m.“ 
PART 6 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities designated by the 
Chairman to conduct hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., under Committee resolution adopt- 
ed March 30, 1965, to undertake an investi- 
gation of the various Ku Klux Klan organi- 
zations and their activities, met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, in Room 429 of 
the Cannon House Office Building, at 12:05 
p.m. The following members of the sub- 
committee were present: 

“Epwin E. WILLIS, Chairman, Jor R. Pool., 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, gen- 
eral counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Don- 
ald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman WILISs, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what 
action the subcommittee should take regard- 
ing the refusals of; * * *, Robert E. Scoggin 
in his appearance before the subcommittee 
on October 28, 1965, pursuant to a subpoena 
issued October 8, 1965, and served upon him 
on October 11, 1965; and * * *, to produce 
books, papers, records, and documents de- 
manded in said subpoenas, which were per- 
tinent to the subject or question under in- 
quiry at the hearings conducted by the said 
subcommittee, and what recommendation 
the subcommittee would make to the full 
committee regarding their citation for con- 
tempt of the a of Representatives. 

“ue * * 

“After 8 of the testimony and 
proceedings and due consideration of the 
matter relating to Robert E. Scoggin, a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, and unanimously carried, that a 
report of the facts relating to the refusals of 
Robert E. Scoggin to produce before said sub- 
committee the documents and items de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) and (2) in the attachment to 
his said subpoena dated October 8, 1965, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that the report of the said 
facts be reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, in order that said Robert E. Scoggin be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the end that he may be pro- 
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ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 


vided by law. 
us e * . . 
“The meeting adjourned at 12:30. p.m.” 


PART 7 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-Americah Actiy- 
ities met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

“EDWIN E. Wus, Chairman, RICHARD H. 
ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, CHARLES L. WELT- 
NER, DEL CLAWSON 

“Also present were the following staff mem- 
bers: Francis J. McNamara, director; William 
Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, coun- 
sel; and Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“Chairman WILLIS called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was called, 
after notice to all committee members, for 
two purposes, the first * * *; and the second 
to consider a recommendation of the sub- 
committee headed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Wus, appointed to conduct hearings in 
Washington, D.C., relating to the investiga- 
tion of the various Klan organizations and 
their activities, which commenced on Oc- 
tober 19, 1965, that * * *, Robert E. Scoggin, 
and * * * be cited for contempt because of 
their wilful default in refusing to produce 
papers in their appearance before the sub- 
committee, having been summoned by au- 
thority of the House of Representatives to 
produce ac papate: 

"+. . . 

“As to the PE 8 the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings 
were conducted by the subcommittee in 
Washington, D.C., commencing on October 
19, 1965, and thereafter, as contemplated 
under the Resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee on March 30, 1965; that the subcom- 
mittee met on October 19, 1965 and there- 
after in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., to receive 
the testimony of several witnesses In public 
session, including the witnesses above- 
named, who had been duly summoned as 
witnesses to give testimony and to produce 
papers upon the matter under inquiry be- 
fore the committee; * * *; that the witness, 
Robert E. Scoggin, having been sworn as a 
witness, was asked to produce before said 
subcommittee the books, papers, records or 
documents demanded of him as set forth in 
paragraphs numbered (1) and (2) in the 
attachment to his subpoena issued October 
8, 1965, and served upon him on October 11, 
1965; that he wilfully refused to produce 
said papers demanded of him; * * *; that 
the subcommittee duly met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, a quorum of the 
subcommittee being in attendance, at which 
time motions were made and unanimously 
adopted with respect to each of said persons, 
to wit, * * *, Robert E. n and , 
that a report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusals of each of them to produce before 
the said subcommittee the papers and doc- 
uments demanded of each of them as set 
forth herein, be referred and submitted to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
as a whole, with the recommendation that a 
report of the said facts relating to each of 
said witnesses be reported to the House of 
Representatives, in order that the said per- 
sons be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives and to the end that each 
may be proceeded against in manner and 
form 8 by law. 

* * . * 

“A Selon was made by Mr. WEETNER, 
seconded by Mr. IcHorp, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusals of Robert E. Scoggin to produce 
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before said subcommittee the papers and 
documents demanded of him as set forth in 
paragraphs numbered (1) and (2) in the 
attachment to his said subpoena dated Oc- 
tober 8, 1965, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report 
the said failures of Robert E. Scoggin to the 
House of Representatives to the end that 
the said Robert E. Scoggin may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law; and that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized and directed to 
prepare and file such report constituting 
the failures of the said Robert E. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried 
unanimously. 

“e * „ * . 


“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


[Dlustrations identified as Robert E. Scog- 
gin Exhibits Nos. 19, 20, 21, 23, 25A, 25B, 26A, 
and 26B are omitted because of mechanical 
limitations in printing the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, All of the referenced exhibits, how- 
ever, are fully illustrated in House Report 
No. 1245 which was filed and printed this 
date.] 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting reading of 
the report). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the report be dispensed with, and that 
it be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 703 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of Robert E. Scoggin to pro- 
duce certain pertinent papers in compliance 
with a subpena served upon him and as or- 
dered before a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee of the said Committee on Un-American 
Activities, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Robert E. Scog- 
gin may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
. motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT 
HUDGINS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 1246), which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT HUDGINS 
(Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
Sections 192 and 194) 

(Mr. Winits, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report citing Robert Hudgins) 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives, through the enactment of 
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Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, section 
121, subsection (q)(2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly au- 
thorized and issued a subpena to Robert 
Hudgins. The subpena directed Robert 
Hudgins to be and appear before the said 
Committee on Un-American Activities, of 
which the Honorable Enpwin E. WILLIS is 
chairman, or a duly appointed subcommit- 
tee thereof, on October 25, 1965, at 10 
o'clock, a.m., at the Committee Room, 226 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., then and there to testify touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed to said commit- 
tee, and not to depart without leave of said 
committee, and commanding him to bring 
with him and produce before said com- 
mittee, or a duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, certain papers as designated by said 
subpena. The said subpena served upon 
Robert Hudgins is set forth in words and 
figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“To Robert Hudgins, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on October 25, 1965, at ten 
o’clock, a.m., at their Committee Room, 226 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., then and there to testify touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed to said commit- 
tee, and not to depart without leave of said 
committee. 

“You ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to bring 
with you and produce before said commit- 
tee, or a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, the following: Items called for 
on the attached document which is made a 
part of this subpoena. 

“HEREOF Far Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal, to serve and return. 

"Given under my hand this 4th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“E. E. WILLIS 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives. 

“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: 
CApitol 4~3121—Ext. 3051. 

ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO ROBERT EUGENE 
HUDGINS DATED OCTOBER 4, 1965 


(1) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda relating to 
the organization of and the conduct of busi- 
mess and affairs of the Invisible Empire, 
United Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
of America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and affiliated organizations, 
namely, the Alabama Rescue Service, Realm 
(State) of North Carolina, Capital City 
Restoration Association, Province #4, Realm 
(State) of North Carolina, in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by 
you or available to you as Imperial Kladd, 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, Grand Titan, Province 
#4, Realm (State) of North Carolina, and 
as an officer of the Capital City Restoration 
Association of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

“(2) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda in your pos- 
session, custody or control, or maintained by 
or available to you, in your capacity as 
Imperial Kladd, United Klans of America, 
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Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Grand 
Titan, Province #4, Realm (State) of North 
Carolina, and as an officer of the Capital 
City Restoration Association of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution and 
Laws’ of said organization authorize and 
require to be maintained by you and any 
other officer of said organization, the same 
being in your possession, custody or control.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon by Hugh Salter, United 
States Marshal, who was duly authorized to 
serve it. The return of service of said sub- 
pena is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena 
by personally serving the within-named Rob- 
ert Hudgins at Cary, North Carolina, at 4:30 
o'clock, p.m., on the lith day of October, 
1965. 

“Dated October 11, 1965. 

“Hugh Salter—U.S. Marshal.” 


The said Robert Hudgins, pursuant to said 
subpena, and in compliance therewith, ap- 
peared before a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on October 26, 1965, which had con- 
vened in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., upon 
notice to him; and the said subcommittee 
then and there demanded the production of 
the papers which he was commanded to pro- 
duce and as designated by the said subpena, 
which papers were pertinent to the matters 
under inguiry before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its aforesaid sub- 
committee. The said Robert Hudgins re- 
fused to produce said papers. 

The foregoing refusals of Robert Hudgins 
to produce the papers required by said sub- 
pena deprived the committee of pertinent 
testimony and evidence regarding matters 
which the said committee was instructed by 
law and House resolution to investigate, and 
places the said witness in contempt of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of Robert Hudgins to produce before said 
subcommittee the papers demanded of him 
as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
and (2) in the attachment to the said sub- 
pena, to the end that the said Robert Hud- 
gins may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to 
the appearance of the said Robert Hudgins, 
including the statement by the chairman 
of the subject and matter under inquiry, is 
set forth in Appendix I, hereto attached and 
made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 

CAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10 a.m., in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Ep- 

WIN E. Wris (chairman) presiding. 
(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. Wits, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Joe R. Poor, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JOHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; 
and JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 


February 2, 1966 


Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIs, PooL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN, 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair 
is required to make an opening statement, 
and I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Poot of Texas, 
Mr. WELTNER of Georgia, the ranking minor- 
ity or Republican member, Mr. ASHBROOK of 
Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us a member of the full committee, Mr. 
SENNER. I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened 
to hold hearings pursuant to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the full committee 
on March 30, 1965. That resolution reads 
as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organi- 
zations in the United States to assist the 
Committee in determining whether it should 
authorize an investigation of the Klan or- 
ganizations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report clearly 
indicates that the nature and scope of the 
Klan organizations’ activities are such that 
the Committee should authorize an investi- 
gation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President’s recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and underway, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the prelim- 
inary inquiry into the activities of the Black 
Muslims, the Minutemen and the American 
Nazi Party previously authorized by the Com- 
mittee, for the of determining 
whether an investigation of these groups is 
called for.“ 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful considera- 
tion and on the basis of certain information 
concerning Klan activities then in its pos- 
session. Late last year, the committee dis- 
cussed the growing activities of the Ku Klux 
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Klans and a suggestion was made by Mr. 
Poo. that an investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make a 
preliminary inquiry. The staff was, there- 
fore, directed to do so in this instance. 
Other Members of Congress subsequently ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject, particu- 
larly Mr. WELTNER, who called the matter to 
the attention of our colleagues on the floor 
of the House. 

At its organizational meeting on February 
2 of this year, the committee unanimously 
authorized the continuance of this prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff reported 
to the committee from time to time and, on 
March 30, the committee voted unanimously 
that a formal investigation be undertaken 
for the purpose of holding hearings which 
would assist the Congress in drafting such 
remedial legislation as it deemed appropriate 
and necessary to deal with the problems cre- 
ated by Klan activities. 

On April 14 of this year, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, 
adopted House Resolution 310, authorizing 
the expenditure of $50,000 for the commit- 
tee’s investigation of Ku Klux Klan organi- 
zations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be 
effective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them or 
organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed ob- 
jectives. The Congress must know whether 
the operations and actions directed and 
carried out by Klan leaders and certain mem- 
bers are in accord with the wishes of the 
membership as a whole, or whether certain 
activities are engaged in without the knowl- 
edge and approval of the membership. It 
must know whether Klan recruits are in- 
formed of the true nature and purposes of 
the Klans—or whether they are hoodwinked 
into joining them, It must also know, of 
course, something of the size, strength, and 
scope of the Klan movement. These are the 
matters which are the subject of this inquiry. 

At the time the committee decision to con- 
duct this inquiry was announced certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. It is the commit- 
tee’s hope that they really meant them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my intention 
that these hearings will be fair in every 
respect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose by 
cooperating fully with the committee by tell- 
ing all, and everything, they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to hide— 
nothing to hide from the Congress, nothing 
to hide from the American people, and noth- 
ing to hide from the rank-and-file Klan 
membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully con- 
stituted committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, the 
lawmaking branch of our Government, and 
that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 
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The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct inves- 
tigations is inherent in the legislative 
process.” 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all cit- 
izens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intel- 
ligent legislative action. It is their unremit- 
ting obligation to respond to subpoenas, to 
respect the dignity of the Congress and its 
committees and to testify fully with respect 
to matters within the province of proper in- 
vestigation. (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 U.S. 178.)” 
[Emphasis added.] 

That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for ex- 
ample, by a relatively recent report of a spe- 
cial committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion which in 1953—without evoking any 
protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge sought by a court or by a duly 
constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to an- 
swer pertinent questions—the invocation of 
the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his 
being prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, experi- 
ence what we have so often seen in prac- 
tically all of our investigations in other areas 
of the committee’s jurisdiction—witness 
after witness finding it necessary, or feeling 
the need, to invoke the fifth amendment, 
again and again, when asked, not about his 
beliefs, but about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper in- 
vocation of the fifth amendment in this in- 
q The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such re- 
course by persons who proclaim from the 
rooftops that they are saviors of America 
and patriots second to none. The public 
cannot be expected to approve such action 
in these hearings any more than it has in 
other inquiries in which witnesses have taken 
refuge in constitutional provisions even 
while conspiring to destroy the Constitu- 
tion. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are various kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert 
H. Jackson stated in his concurring opinion 
in the case of Dennis versus United States: 
“The Constitution does not make conspiracy 
a civil right.“ 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of American Communications Associa- 
tion versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
‘ganging up’ or concerted action in violation 
of its laws. No term passes that this Court 
does not sustain convictions based on that 
doctrine for violations of the antitrust laws 
or other statutes. * * * (A.C.A. v. Douds, 
339 U.S. 382.)” 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the 
Constitution than is conspiracy to destroy 
our Government. Conspiracy, in and of it- 
self, is so inimical to ordered society that 
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there is a broad Federal statute which makes 
it a crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S.C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
a person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its legis- 
lative foundation, that it is a criminal act 
even when there is no conspiracy involved in 
it. The very act of harming, or of attempt- 
ing to harm, influence, or intimidate, a sub- 
penaed witness to keep him from talking or 
of injuring or threatening a witness because 
he has cooperated with the Congress by giv- 
ing testimony is punishable by 5 years in 
prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here 
and now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness 
under subpena to testify in this inquiry. If 
anyone does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee feel 
the same way about it because we have dis- 
cussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the fact developed to date in 
this investigation, the subcommittee mem- 
bers have quite naturally formed certain 
tentative opinions of some Klan groups and 
their leaders. However, we are not going to 
prejudge the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is 
also possible that there might be some ex- 
planation for certain of the facts we have 
uncoyered. That is one reason why this 
public hearing is being held—to test the ac- 
curacy of our investigative effort and to give 
the persons concerned an opportunity to 
answer the questions that have been raised 
in our minds—to deny, to qualify, to con- 
firm, to explain. 

This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national security 
precludes it, in public hearings. This is 
what we have done in the past; it is what 
we will do in the future. This is in con- 
formity with the rules of the House and with 
court decisions. We are engaged in the 
business of the people of the United States, 
and they have a right to be able to see and 
judge for themselves how that business is 
being conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty of 
developing facts about the Klans and mak- 
ing them a part of a public record, not to 
convict anyone of anything, but for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is 
your duty. If you truly have the national 
interest at heart, this is what you will do. 
By way of both encouragement and warning, 
I want to say that this is a country of law, 
that it is strong and secure; and that no in- 
dividuals, groups, or conspiracies within its 
borders can, or will, prevail against its laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 
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That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. Me- 
Namara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law and 
the Rules of this Committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Hon- 
orable Jor R. Poot, Honorable CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, Honorable JoHN M, ASHBROOK, and 
Honorable JOHN H. BUCHANAN, Jr., as asso- 
ciate members, and myself, as Chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., com- 
mencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 1965, 
and/or at such other times thereafter and 
places as said subcommittee shall determine, 
as contemplated by the resolution adopted 
by the Committee on the 30th day of March, 
1965, authorizing hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 

/s/ Edwin E. Willis 
“EDWIN E. WILLIS 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.” 


“en * * . * 
(Tuesday, October 26, 1965) 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to recess, 
at 10:15 a.m., in the Caucus Room, Cannon 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
Hon, Epwin E. Writs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. WILISs, of Louisiana; Joe R. Poon, 
of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, of Georgia; 
Jon M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and JoRN H. 
BUCHANAN, Jr., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BUCHANAN. 

Committee member also present: GEORGE 
F. Sennen, Jr., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J. McNa- 
mara, staff director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

. * ° . * 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
call Robert Hudgins. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please raise your right 
hand. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Huparns. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT EUGENE HUDGINS, 
ACCOMPANIED COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHALMERS, 
JR 


Mr. APPELL. Would you state your full 
name for the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Hupcrns. Robert E. Hudgins. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you appearing here today 
in accordance with a subpena served upon 
you at 4:30 p.m., on the 11th day of October, 
1965, at Cary, North Carolina? 

Mr. HUDGINS. Yes, sir. 

pet APPELL. Are you represented by coun- 
se 

Mr. Hupcrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. APPELL., Will counsel please identify 
himself for the record, please? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Lester V. Chalmers, Jr., at- 
torney at law, Room 501, First Federal Build- 
ing, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, when and where 
were you born? 

Mr. Hupcrns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason I honestly 
feel my answer might tend to incriminate 
me in violation of my rights as guaranteed 
to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The CHAnWAN. How in the world could a 
disclosure of when and where you were born 
incriminate you? 

Mr. Hupotns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guar- 
anteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, and 14 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

Mr. CHARMAN. Do you understand that 
the only justification for invoking the 
privilege of the fifth amendment is an hon- 
est belief on the part of the person invoking 
it that a truthful answer might incriminate 
him? 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, I put it to you 
as a fact and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact that you were born on August 2, 1933, in 
Vance County, North Carolina. 

Mr. Huporns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL, Will you set forth your em- 
ployment background? 

Mr. Hupcrns. I respectfully decline to an- 
answer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you still a salesman for 
Southern Foods, Inc., Greensboro, North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Huporns. I respectfully decline to an- 
answer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, under the pro- 
visions of the subpena served upon you on 
October 11, 1965, you were commanded to 
bring with you and to produce before the 
committee ſtems contained on an attach- 
ment which was made a part of the subpena. 

Paragraph one reads: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of Amer- 
ica, Inc., also known as the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and affiliated organizations, namely, the 
Alabama Rescue Service, Realm (State) of 
North Carolina, Capital City Restoration As- 
sociation, Province #4, Realm (State) of 
North Carolina, in your possession, custody 
or control, or maintained by you or available 
to you as Imperial Kladd———” 

The CHAMAN. What is a Kladd again? 

Mr. APPELL. Conductor. 

“United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, Grand Titan, Province 
#4, Realm (State) of North Carolina, and as 
an officer of the Capital City Restoration 
Association of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

I ask you to produce the documents called 
for in part one of the subpena. 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to the committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under sub- 
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pena dated October 11, 1965, for that infor- 
mation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the considera- 
tion of any valid, remedial legislation, nor is 
such inquiry within the scope of what au- 
thorized to be investigated by Rule 11 of 
the rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by 
House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the com- 
mittee any and all documents and records 
as commanded by the committee in a sub- 
pena dated October 11, 1965, for the reason 
that I honestly feel that to do so the same 
might tend to incriminate me in violation 
of my rights as guaranteed to me by amend- 
ments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, the same 
stipulation that you have heretofore read we 
stipulate to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Each witness must contain 
at least one reading. 

The stipulation reads as follows: (1) That 
the witness has been furnished a copy of 
the Chairman’s opening statement of Octo- 
ber 19, 1965, and that he is familiar with its 
contents; (2) that the directions of the sub- 
pena to produce the documents called for are 
made to the witness in the official repre- 
sentative capacity described in the subpena. 

That stipulation is made? 

Mr, CHALMERS. It is so stipulated; yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I order and direct you to 
produce those documents, which means that 
we do not agree this time that you have a 
right to invoke the fifth amendment, and, 
therefore, that you may be subjected to the 
citation for contempt. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Hunporns. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver the documents for the reasons hereto- 
fore stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. I meant to say it was re- 
jected for all the grounds indicated in your 
opening statement. 

Do you understand that? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; I think the Chair- 
man and myself understand very clearly, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, part 2 of the 
subpena calls upon you to bring with you 
and to produce: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Imperial 
Kladd, United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, Grand Titan, Province 
#4, Realm (State) of North Carolina, and as 
an officer of the Capital City Restoration 
Association of the United Klans of America, 
Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, which the 
‘Constitution and Laws’ of said organization 
authorize and require to be maintained by 
you, and any other officer of said organiza- 
tion, the same being in your possession, cus- 
tody or control.” 

I ask you to produce those documents. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Huperns. I decline to produce those 
records and documents based upon the 
grounds heretofore stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the same stipulation 
we just made applies? 

Mr. CHALMERs. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Therefore, I order and di- 
rect you to produce those documents. 

Mr. Hupcrns. I respectfully refuse to pro- 
duce those records and documents based 
upon the grounds heretofore stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, are you presently 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. Hupetns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 6, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, I hand you a 
copy of an application for a Post Office Box, 
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No. 10484. The application reads: “Name of 
applicant, Robert E. Hudgins; name of firm 
or corporation, Capital City Restoration As- 
sociation; kind of business, Civic and Fra- 
ternal Organization; business address, Same; 
home address, 411 Dorothy Drive, Cary, North 
Carolina.” It is signed Robert E. Hudgins. 

I hand you this document and put it to 
you as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny 
the fact, that it is your signature that is 
contained on that application. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. HuperNs. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 1.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

The Cuamman. What does the Capital City 
Restoration Association restore? 

Mr. Hupcins. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHARMAN. How can a restoration as- 
sociation be a civic and fraternal organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Hues. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHARMAN. Isn't the Capital City Res- 
toration Association simply a front or a cover 
name for a Klavern or a Klan unit? 

Mr. Hunerns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you have to resort 
to adopting phony names for a Klan organi- 
gation if it is a valid civic and fraternal 
organization? 

Mr. Hupcrxs. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. WELTNER. 

Mr. WELTNER. To refresh my memory, am 
I correct in thinking that the grand titan 
is the leader of the subdivision within the 
realm known as a province, which coincides 
with a congressional district? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is the Imperial Kladd. 

Mr. WELTNER. I note in the subpena duces 
tecum this witness was required to produce 
certain records of Province No. 4 in North 
Carolina. I notice that the Province 4 coin- 
cides with the congressional district, does it 
not? 

Mr. APPELL. A province, sir? 

Mr. WeELTNER. What is the investigator's 
information as to the geographical extent of 
Province No. 4 for North Carolina? 

Mr. APPELL. I have not looked up the 
boundaries of that district, sir. 

The CHARMAN. It is in the record as an 
exhibit on the first day of the hearing. 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. And again, to 
straighten the record out, the staff might 
have made an error in drafting the subpena. 
I think it is a typographical error. I think 
it should have read Province 5 instead of 
Province 4, sir. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is it the committee’s infor- 
mation that this witness is the grand titan 
of a province within the Realm of North 
Carolina of UKA? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELTNER. In addition to being Im- 
perial Kladd and grand kladd? 

Mr. APPELL. Not the grand kladd. 

Mr. WELTNER. Imperial Kladd? 

Mr. APPELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELTNER. That is the title? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will counsel stipulate that 
that should be Province 5 instead of Province 
4 in the subpena? 

Mr. CHALMERS. If it is within my province 
to stipulate. I have no knowledge, Mr. 
Chairman. I imagine sometime the Chair- 
man will take a recess this afternoon and we 
can discuss that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All right. We will take a 
recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m., the subcommit- 
tee recessed and reconvened at 3:59 p.m., all 
subcommittee being present at time of recess 
and when hearings resumed.) 

The CHarrMan, The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

The Chair states that during the recess the 
committee checked its files and found out 
that the subpena properly describes the geo- 
graphical territory involved. 

Therefore, no stipulation is necessary. 

Proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, the committee 
obtained through a subpoena duces tecum 
from the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Raleigh, North Carolina, the records 
relating to a checking account for the Capital 
City Restoration Association, P.O. Box 10484, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

I hand you one of the documents presented 
by the bank which shows that the account 
was opened on 7-10-64 in the name of the 
Capital City Restoration Association, and 
that the authorized signatures to this ac- 
count, with both signatures required on 
checks, are Harold Gunter, and Robert E. 
Hudgins. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to af- 
firm or deny this fact, that the signature con- 
tained on the signature card is your signa- 
ture. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 2.“ See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that Har- 
old Gunter was the treasurer or klabee of the 
Capital City Restoration Association. 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a signature card 
dated 2-16-65 containing the signatures Rob- 
ert E. Hudgins and Joseph G. Marshburn, and 
I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to af- 
firm or deny the fact, that Joseph G. Marsh- 
burn replaced Harold Gunter as treasurer or 
klabee of the Capital City Restoration Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 3.” See supplement to Appendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to read into the record a letter dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1965, addressed to the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
which reads: 

“Gentlemen: 

“This is to advise that Joseph G. Marsh- 
burn has succeeded Harold Gunter as Treas- 
ure [sic] of Capital City Restoration Asso- 
[ciation]. This change is to be effective Feb- 
[ruary] 16, 1965 and the signature of Harold 
Gunter is to be no longer authorized after 
that date. 

“You are authorized to honor and charge 
to this account checks signed by Robert E. 
Hudgins [and] Joseph G. Marshburn, effec- 
tive the above date of change. This authori- 
zation is to remain in effect until revoked in 
writing. 

“Yours very truly, 
“/s/ Harold Gunther, 
“Treasure [sic].” 

(Document handed to witness.) 

The CHARMAN. Is there a question? 

Mr. APPELL. No question, sir. I just de- 
sired to read it into the record. 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 4.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

Mr. Hudgins, I ask you on the date effec- 
tive May 12, 1965, if Thomas E. Nichols re- 
placed Joseph—I put it to you as a fact, and 
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ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that 
Thomas E. Nichols replaced Joseph G. Marsh- 
burn as treasurer or klabee of the Capital 
City Restoration Association. 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that as of 
the date of May 12, 1965, Willie E. Norris was 
secretary or kligrapp of the Capital City 
Restoration Association. 

Mr. Hupcrns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to read 
into the record a letter dated May 12, 1965, 
addressed to the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Raleigh, North Carolina: 

“Gentlemen: 

“This is to advise that Thomas E. Nichols 
has succeeded Joseph G. Marshburn, as 
Treasurer, of Capital City Restoration Ass[o- 
ciatio]n. This change is to be effective May 
1, 1965 and the signature of Joseph G. Marsh- 
burn is to be no longer authorized after that 
date. 

“You are authorized to honor and charge 
to this account checks signed by Thomas E. 
Nichols effective the above date of change. 
This authorization is to remain in effect until 
revoked in writing. 

“Yours very truly, 
“/s/ Willie E. Norris, 
“Secretary.” 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, I put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that you were elected Imperial Kladd of 
the United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, at a klonvokation held 
in Birmingham, Alabama, on September 5-6, 
1964. 

Mr. Hupsrns, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 5.“ 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that 
Wayne Shaver, of North Carolina, was a 
member of the nominating committee which 
nominated you to office. 

Mr. Hupetns, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, did there build 
up within the Realm of North Carolina a 
disagreement between you and Marshall 
Kornegay over the conduct of affairs of the 
Realm of North Carolina? 

Mr. Hupcins. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Wasn't Mr. Kornegay going 
around the State making derogatory state- 
ments against you to members of Klaverns 
which you served? 

Mr. Hupcrns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of establishing the fact that the Capital City 
Restoration Association is a Klavern of the 
United Klans of America, I hand Mr. Hudgins 
two checks, one dated July 21, 1965, in the 
amount of $7.25; one dated August 5, 1965, in 
the amount of $7.75. Both checks are im- 
printed checks of the Capital City Restora- 
tion Association. They are both payable to 
J. R. Jones. They both show—on the July 
check that it is June tax, on the August 
check that it is July tax, and they both con- 
tain the signature of Mr. Hudgins. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that these checks 
were paid to J. R. Jones for the per capita 
assessment against the membership of the 
Capital City Restoration Association, a Klan 
within the Realm of North Carolina. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 
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Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibits Nos. 6-A and 6-B,” respectively. See 
8 to Appendix I.) 

APPELL. For the same purpose, Mr. 
N I hand to the witness only one of 
many checks. This is a check dated July 21, 
1965, an imprinted check of the Capital City 
Restoration Association, payable to the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service, in the amount of $14.50, 
the purpose for which drawn is June tax. 
The signature of Robert E, Hudgins appears 
thereon. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that this check was 
drawn to pay the imperial tax of the Capital 
City Restoration Association, a Klan of the 
United Klans of America. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

(Document marked “Robert Hudgins Ex- 
hibit No. 7." See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a disbursement to 
the North Carolina Realm? 

Mr. APPELL. The last check was to the 
Imperial. The earlier checks were to the 
State. 

Mr. Hudgins, are you the holder of an 
ATU gun license? 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. WELTNER. By ATU, do you mean Alco- 
hol Tax Unit? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. They administer and 
enforce the Federal Firearms Act. 

Mr. WELTNER. That is a license issued by 
the Department of the United 
States Government? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

(At this point Mr. Asrrproox left the hear- 
ing room.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Hudgins, during the inter- 
rogation of Mr. Kornegay, we discussed the 
hospital-surgical policies that were issued in 
the name of the Capital City Restoration As- 
sociation and affiliated groups. 

When that plan was being presented in 
the fall of 1964, did you participate in the 
formation of the plan whereby it became 
known as the Capital City Restoration As- 
sociation and Affiliated Groups Policy? 

Mr. Huperns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. It is the committee’s informa- 
tion gained during the investigation that a 
portion of the first month’s premium was to 
go back to the Klavern and a portion go 
towards the payment of expenses of Grand 
Dragon Jones, 

According to the report of commissions 
paid to Mr. Kornegay, he received commis- 
sions in the amount of $3,562.74. 

I ask you what amount of those commis- 
sions which he received went to Mr. Jones 
or to any of the Klaverns, including the 
Capital City Restoration Association? 

Mr. Huperns, I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. An examination of the appli- 
cations showed that some affiliated organi- 
zations in this program were the Harnett 
County Improvement Association, New Han- 
over County Improvement Association, Town 
& Country Sportsmens Club, Warren County 
Improvement Association, Halifax County 
Sportsmens Club, Unit No. 55, Unit No. 23, 
Unit No. 38, Limestone Fishing Club, and 
the Keystone Fishing Club. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that the only afilia- 
tion between these names and the Capital 
City Restoration Association is the fact that 
each and every one, including the Capital 
City Restoration Association, is a Klan group 
in areas distributed throughout the State of 
North Carolina. 
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Mr. Huparns. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that the 
majority of the applicants for insurance who 
signed their unit mame to be the Capital 
City Restoration Association were not and 
had never been members of the Capital City 
Restoration Association as an entity, and I 
ra ds to affirm or deny that statement of 

act. 

Mr. Hupcins. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL, Mr. Hudgins, the committee 
has information that you are the holder of 
a citizen’s band radio license. Is that infor- 
mation correct? 

Mr. Hupcins. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Would you advise the com- 
mittee what use is made of citizen’s band 
radios in the carrying out of actions and 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in the Realm 
of North Carolina? 

Mr. Hupctns. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL, As a matter of fact, Mr. Hud- 
gins, you hold two licenses, one KKK 7906, 
and the other KGH 280. I put it to you as 
a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that they are your call numbers as- 
signed you under your application? 

Mr. Hupoins. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
Eae previously stated. 

APPELL, Mr. Hudgins, were you re- 
. for organizing in the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, area, a very exclusive unit 
of the Klan which is known by the designa- 
tion of No. 100? 

Mr. Hupoins. I respectfully decline to 
answer that question based upon the 
grounds previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, the staff has 
no further questions to ask this witness. 

Mr. WELTNER. What is the staff's informa- 
tion concerning the nature of this exclusive 
Klan organization known as 100? 

Mr. APPELL. It is the committee’s infor- 
mation that this exclusive unit was one 
whereby the membership of it would be 
permitted to visit any Klavern within the 
State of North Carolina, but that no member 
not a member of that Klavern could visit 
Klavern No. 100, 

It is a tight security Klavern. 

Mr. WELTNER. Thank you. 

The CHammaNn, Are there any other 
questions from the committee? 

If not, the witness is excused and is 
released from his subpena. 

The committee will stand in recess until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Members present at time of recess. Rep- 
resentatives WILLIS, POOL, WELTNER, ASH- 
BROOK, and BUCHANAN.) 

(Whereupon, at 4:33 p.m., the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, October 27, 1965.) 


APPENDIX II 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on February 2, 
1965: 


“The Committee on Un-American Activities 
met in executive session on February 2, 1965, 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building, at 1:00 p.m. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. Wits, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM M. Tuck, Joe R. Poon (en- 
tered at 1:11 p.m.), RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
JoHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN, JR. 
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“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m., and welcomed the new members 
of the Committee. 

“The Chairman stated, for the benefit of 
the new members, that this was the Commit- 
tee’s organizational meeting, at which cer- 
tain basic resolutions were normally adopted 
in each Congress. As each resolution was 
read by the Director, the Chairman explained 
the reasons for its adoption. 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by 
Mr. AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, be, and 
they are hereby, adopted as the Rules of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the 89th 
Congress. 

“ie * * . + 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by 
Mr. AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed 
of three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political party, 
and a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the Committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Poon, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is here- 
by delegated to each subcommittee on the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
hereafter may be appointed to determine by 
a majority vote thereof whether the hearings 
conducted by it shall be open to the public 
or shall be in executive session, and all testi- 
mony taken and all documents introduced in 
evidence in such an executive session shall 
be received and given as full consideration for 
all purposes as though introduced in open 
session. 


“te . . * * 
“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m.” 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on March 30, 
1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WIIIS, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM Tuck, Jon R. Poon, RICHARD 
ICHORD, GEORGE SENNER, CHARLES WELTNER, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and Juli- 
ette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of 
action concerning the Ku Klux Elan. 

"$ * * . . 

“A resolution for a supplemental appro- 
priation to-carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
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tinuance of the Committee's preliminary in- 
quiry into the activities of the Black Mus- 
lims, the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party and was accepted, The amended reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions In the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan organi- 
zations; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the Committee on February 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today 
made a report to the Committee on the 
results of this preliminary inquiry, which 
report clearly indicates that the nature and 
scope of the Klan organizations’ acfivities are 
such that the Committee should authorize 
an investigation; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the 
preliminary inquiry into the activities of the 
Black Muslims, the Minutemen and the 
American Nazi Party previously authorized 
by the Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether an investigation of these 
groups is called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Pool, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were 
requested. The recording clerk called the 
roll and each member in answer to his name 
responded aye. The motion carried and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


“s * — * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m.” 
PART 3 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on September 14, 
1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on September 
14, 1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building at 5:50 p.m. The following 
members were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Chairman; WILLIAM Tock, RicHarp H. 
IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL CLAWSON, 
Jonn H. BUCHANAN. 

“The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

“ee > * * > 

“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded 

by Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that 


the foregoing amendments to the Commit- . 


tee’s Rules of Procedure be adopted and that 
the Rules as thus amended be printed. 
“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 
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PART 4 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings. concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan 
organizations in the United States met in 
executive session on September 30, 1965, at 
2:30 p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. Wus, Chairman; 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the issuance 
of subpoenas for public hearings scheduled 
to be held in the Klan investigation in the 
near future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom- 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and 
explained why he deemed it necessary that 
they be called. On motion by Mr. ASHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unani- 
mously, the subcommittee authorized the 
issuance of subpoenas for the following 
individuals: 

“North Carolina: * * * Robert Hudgins 
2 „ * 

* * * * * 

“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m.” 

PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan or- 
ganizations in the United States met in ex- 
ecutive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 
p.m., in Room 225 of the Cannon House Of- 
fice Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. WILLIS, Chairman; Jor R. 
Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. Bu- 
CHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 4:50 p.m. 

“b * * * * 

On motion of Mr. Poot, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the subcommittee has au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and on today, 
subpoenas to be issued for a number of wit- 
nesses in connection with investigation of 
Klan organizations; and 

“ ‘WHEREAS, the director has explained 
to the subcommittee the necessity and perti- 
nency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, 
papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respec- 
tive Klan organizations, or organizations af- 
filiated with such Klan organizations, or or- 
ganizations created or controlled by and act- 
ing in support of such Klan activities or its 
members, who may be of such 
books, papers, and documents, relating to 
the organization of and the conduct of the 
business or affairs of such organizations, by 
virtue of their official position or which may 
be otherwise available to them, or of which 
they may be possessed or entitled to posses- 
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sion by virtue of the constitution and by- 
laws of the respective organizations; 

“ “THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore au- 
thorized on September 30, 1964, and those 
authorized today.’ 


“s » > * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 
PART 6 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities designated by the Chair- 
man to conduct hearings in Washington, 
D.C., under Committee resolution adopted 
March 30, 1965, to undertake an investigation 
of the various Ku Klux Klan organizations 
and their activities, met in executive session 
on January 6, 1966, in Room 429 of the Can- 
non House Office Building, at 12:05 p.m. The 
following members of the subcommittee were 
present: EDWIN E. WI LIS, Chairman; Jor R. 
Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. Manuel, 
investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, recording 
clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman Wrs, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what ac- 
tion the subcommittee should take 
the refusals of: * * * Robert Hudgins in his 
appearance before the subcommittee on 
October 26, 1965, pursuant to a subpoena is- 
sued October 4, 1965, and served upon him on 
October 11, 1965; * * * to produce books, 
papers, records, and documents demanded in 
said subpoenas, which were pertinent to the 
subject or question under inquiry at the 
hearings conducted by the said subcommit- 
tee, and what recommendation the subcom- 
mittee would make to the full committee re- 
garding their citation for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“es * * . * 

“After discussion of the testimony and 
proceedings and due consideration of the 
matter relating to Robert Hudgins, a motion 
was made by Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, and unanimously carried, that a 
report of the facts relating to the refusal of 
Robert Hudgins to produce before said sub- 
committee the documents and items de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) in the attachment to his said 
subpoena dated October 4, 1965, be referred 
and submitted to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a whole, with the rec- 
ommedation that the report of the said facts 
be reported to the House of Representatives, 
in order that the said Robert Hudgins be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 


vided by law. 
“s * * * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 


PART 7 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 am., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WILLIs, Chair- 
man; RICHARD H. ICHORD, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, DEL CLAWSON. 

“Also present were the following staff mem- 
bers: Francis J. McNamara, director; Wil- 
liam Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, 
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counsel; and Juliette P. Joray, recording 
clerk. 

“Chairman WILIs called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was called, 
after notice to all committee members, for 
two purposes, the first * * *; and the second 
to consider a recommendation of the sub- 
committee headed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Wiis, appointed to conduct hearings in 
Washington, D.C., relating to the investiga- 
tion of the various Klan organizations and 
their activities, which commenced on Oc- 
tober 19, 1965, that * * * Robert Hudgins, 
* + * and * * * be cited for contempt be- 
cause of their wilful default in refusing to 
produce papers in their appearance before 
the subcommittee, having been summoned 
by authority of the House of Representa- 
tives to produce certain papers. 

* * 


“As to the second matter, the chairman 
reported to the committee that hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee in Wash- 
ington, D.C., commencing on October 19, 
1965, and thereafter, as contemplated under 
the Resolution adopted by the committee on 
March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee met 
on October 19, 1965, and thereafter in the 
Caucus Room, Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., to receive the testi- 
mony of several witnesses in public session, 
including the witnesses above-named, who 
had been duly summoned as witnesses to 
give testimony and to produce papers upon 
the matter under inquiry before the com- 
mittee; * * * ; that the witness, Robert 
Hudgins, was called and appeared before the 
subcommittee on October 26, 1965, a quorum 
of the subcommittee being in attendance; 
that the witness, Robert Hudgins, having 
been sworn as a witness, was asked to pro- 
duce before said subcommittee the books, 
papers, records or documents demanded of 
him as set forth in paragraphs numbered (1) 
and (2) in the attachment to his subpoena 
issued October 4, 1965, and served upon him 
on October 11, 1965; that he wilfully refused 
to produce said papers demanded of him; 
+ + *; that the subcommittee duly met in 
executive session on January 6, 1966, a 
quorum of the subcommittee being in at- 
tendance at which time motions were made 
and unanimously adopted with respect to 
each of said persons, to wit, * * * Robert 
Hudgins, * * * and * * *, that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusals of each of 
them to produce before the said subcom- 
mittee the papers and documents demanded 
of each of them as set forth herein, be re- 
ferred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the said 
facts relating to each of said witnesses be 
reported to the House of Representatives, in 
order that the said persons be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives and 
to the end that each may be proceeded 
against in manner and form provided by 
law. 

“es » * . * 

“A motion was made by Mr. WELTNER, 
seconded by Mr. Clawson, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
ref usals of Robert Hudgins to produce before 
said subcommittee the papers and docu- 
ments demanded of him as set forth in para- 
graphs numbered (1) and (2) in the attach- 
ment to his said subpoena dated October 4, 
1965, be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report the said failures 
of Robert Hudgins to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the end that the said Robert 
Hudgins may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law; and that 
the Chairman of this Committee is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and file 
such report constituting the failures of the 
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said Robert Hudgins. The motion was put 
to a vote and carried unanimously. 


“s * . . 
“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


[Illustrations identified as Robert Hudgins 
Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6A, 6B, and 7 are 
omitted because of mechanical limitations 
in printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. All 
of the referenced exhibits, however, are 
fully illustrated in House Report No. 1246 
which was filed and printed this date.] 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the report be dispensed with, and that 
it be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 704 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusals and failures of Robert Hudgins to pro- 
duce certain pertinent papers in compliance 
with a subpena served upon him and as 
ordered before a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee of the said Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Robert Hudgins may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST GEORGE 
FRANKLIN DORSETT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and by direction of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I submit a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 1247). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST GEORGE FRANKLIN 
DORSETT 


[Pursuant to title 2, United States Code, 
secs. 192 and 194] 


(Mr. Wiis, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the fol- 
lowing report citing George Franklin 
Dorsett) 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives, through the enactment of 
Public Law 601 of the 79th Congress, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q) (2), and under House 
Resolution 8 of the 89th Congress, duly 
authorized and issued a subpena to George 
Franklin Dorsett. The subpena directed 
George Franklin Dorsett to be and appear 
before the said Committee on Un-American 
Activities, of which the Honorable EDWIN 
E. Writs is chairman, or a duly appointed 
subcommittee thereof, on October 26, 1965, 
at 10 a.m., at the Committee Room, 226 Can- 
non House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., then and there to testify touching 
matters on inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee, and not to depart without leave of 
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said committee, and commanding him to 
bring with him and produce before said 
committee, or a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, certain papers as designated 
by said subpena. The said subpena served 
upon George Franklin Dorsett is set forth 
in words and figures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“To George Franklin Dorsett, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You ARE 
HEREBY COMMANDED to be and appear be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, or a duly appointed sub- 
committee thereof, on October 26, 1965, at 
ten o'clock, a.m., at their Committee Room, 
226 Cannon House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committeg, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. 

“You Are HEREBY COMMANDED to Db: 
with you and produce before said committee, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
the following: Items called for on the at- 
tached document which is made a part of 
this subpoena. 

“HEREOF Fatt Nor, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To U.S. Marshal to serve and return. 

“GIvEN under my hand this 4th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, 1965. 

“EB E 


. E. WI LIS, 
“Chairman—Chairman of Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives. 

“If you desire a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Committee prior to the date 
of the hearing, please call or write to: Staff 
Director, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Washington 25, D.C., Telephone: CApitol 
4-3121—Ext. 3051. 


“ATTACHMENT TO SUBPOENA TO GEORGE FRANK= 
LIN DORSETT DATED OCTOBER 4, 1965 


“(1) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda relating to the 
organization of and the conduct of business 
and affairs of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of Amer- 
ica, Inc., also known as the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and affillated organizations, namely, the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service, Realm (State) of North 
Carolina, Province #5, Realm (State) of 
North Carolina, in your possession, custody 
or control, or maintained by you or available 
to you as as Imperial Kludd (Chaplain) 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Kian, Grand Titan, Province 
#5, Realm (State) of North Carolina, and 
as an employee of Realm (State) of North 
Carolina of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

“(2) All books, records, documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda in your posses- 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by or 
available to you, in your capacity as Im- 
perial Kludd (Chaplain) United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Grand Titan, Province #5, Realm (State) 
of North Carolina, and as an employee of 
Realm (State) of North Carolina, of the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution 
and Laws’ of said organization authorize 
and require to be maintained by you and 
any other officer of said organization, the 
same being in your possession, custody or 
control.” 

This subpena was duly served as appears 
by the return thereon by E. Herman Bur- 
rows, United States marshal, by Elden G. 
Crems, his deputy, who was duly authorized 
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to serve it. The return of service of said 
subpena is set forth in words and figures 
as follows: 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
delivering a copy to the within-named 
George Franklin Dorsett at Room 360 Post 
Office Building, Greensboro, N.C., at 1:00 
o'clock, p.m., on the 15th day of October, 
1965. 

E. HERMAN Burrows, 
“U.S. Marshal. 
“By ELDEN G. CremMs, CDUSM,” 


The said George Franklin Dorsett, pursu- 
ant to said subpena, and in compliance 
therewith, appeared before a duly authorized 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on October 27, 1965, 
which had convened in the Caucus Room, 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., upon notice to him; and the said sub- 
committee then and there demanded the 
production of the papers which he was com- 
manded to produce and as designated by the 
said subpena, which papers were pertinent 
to the matters under inquiry before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
its aforesaid subcommittee. The said George 
Franklin Dorsett refused to produce said pa- 


pers. 

The foregoing refusals by George Frank- 
lin Dorsett to produce the papers re- 
quired by said subpena deprived the com- 
mittee of pertinent testimony and evidence 
regarding matters which the said committee 
was instructed by law and House resolution 
to investigate, and places the said witness in 
contempt of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

On January 13, 1966, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, by which it was agreed that the 
said committee report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the facts relating to the refusals 
of George Franklin Dorsett to produce before 
said subcommittee the papers demanded of 
him as set forth in paragraphs numbered 
(1) and (2) in the attachment to the said 
subpena, to the end that the said George 
Franklin Dorsett may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
said subcommittee, so far as it relates to the 
appearance of the said George Franklin Dor- 
sett, including the statement by the chair- 
man of the subject and matter under in- 
quiry, is set forth in Appendix I, hereto at- 
tached and made a part hereof. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings are 
set forth in Appendix II, and made a part 
hereof. 


APPENDIX I 
(Tuesday, October 19, 1965) 
UNITED STATES House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMER- 
ICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10 a.m. in the Caucus Room, Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. En- 
WIN E. Writs (chairman) presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
Epwin E. Writs, of Louisiana, Chairman; 
Joe R. Poon, of Texas; CHARLES L, WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JoHN M. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR. of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives WILLIS, PooL, WELTNER, ASHBROOK, 
and BucHANAN. 

Committee member also present: Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., of Arizona. 

Staff members present: Francis J, Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald 
T. Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 
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The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Under the rules of the House, the Chair is 
required to make an opening statement, and 
I now proceed to make it. 

The regular members of the subcommittee 
are myself, as chairman, Mr. Poor, of Texas, 
Mr. WELTNER, of Georgia, the ranking minor- 
ity or Republican member, Mr, ASHBROOK, of 
Ohio, and Mr. BUCHANAN, of Alabama. 

We are very pleased, however, to have with 
us & member of the full committee, Mr. 
SENNER, I would hope as we go along that 
other members of the full committee might 
be able to attend for as long as they desire. 

Now for the opening statement. 

This subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is convened 
to hold hearings pursuant to a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the full committee 
on March 30, 1965. That resolution reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan organi- 
zations; and 

“WHEREAS, the Committee on February 2, 
1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today made 
a report to the Committee on the results of 
this preliminary inquiry, which report 
clearly indicates that the nature and scope 
of the Klan organizations’ activities are such 
that the Committee should authorize an in- 
vestigation; and 

“WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that inas- 
much as the appropriation for this Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation of 
Ku Klux Elan organizations; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman is directed to continue the prelimi- 
nary inquiry into the activities of the Black 
Muslims, the Minutemen and the American 
Nazi Party previously authorized by the Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of determining 
whether an investigation of these groups is 
called for.” 

As this resolution indicates, the commit- 
tee’s decision to undertake an investigation 
of Ku Klux Elan organizations in this coun- 
try was made only after careful consideration 
and on the basis of certain information con- 
cerning Klan activities then in its possession. 
Late last year, the committee discussed the 
growing activities of the Ku Klux Klans and 
a suggestion was made by Mr. Poor that an 
investigation be considered. 

Before any formal investigation is author- 
ized by the committee, it is usual to make a 
preliminary inquiry. The staff was, therefore, 
directed to do so in this instance. Other 
Members of Congress subsequently expressed 
themselves on the subject, particularly Mr. 
WELTNER, who called the matter to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues on the floor of the 
House. 
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At its organizational meeting on February 
2 of this year, the committee unanimously 
authorized the continuance of this prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Thereafter, the staff reported 
to the committee from time to time and, 
on March 30, the committee voted unani- 
mously that a formal investigation be under- 
taken for the purpose of holding hearings 
which would assist the Congress in drafting 
such remedial legislation as it deemed ap- 
propriate and necessary to deal with the 
problems created by Klan activities, 

On April 14 of this year, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 312 to 43, 
adopted House Resolution 310, authorizing 
the expenditure of $50,000 for the com- 
mittee’s investigation of Ku Klux Klan 
organizations. 

What must Congress know to determine 
whether legislation is called for in this area 
and, if so, what type legislation will be 
effective? 

It must know the objectives and purposes 
of the Ku Klux Klans, their structure and 
organizations, their affiliated organizations, 
and groups created or controlled by them or 
organized to support, defend, and assist 
them. The Congress must know their con- 
stitutions and bylaws, the type of activities 
in which they engage, how they are con- 
trolled, who their key officers are, how Klan 
groups are financed, and what their funds 
are used for. It must know whether the 
Klans subscribe to—and use—illegal means 
to achieve either declared or concealed ob- 
jectives. The Congress must know whether 
the operations and actions directed and 
carried out by Klan leaders and certain 
members are in accord with the wishes of 
the membership as a whole, or whether 
certain activities are engaged in without the 
knowledge and approval of the membership. 
It must know whether Klan recruits are in- 
‘Tormed of the true nature and purposes of 
the Klans—or whether they are hoodwinked 
into joining them. It must also know, of 
course, something of the size, strength, and 
scope of the Klan movement. These are 
the matters which are the subject of this 
inquiry. 

At the time the committee decision to 
conduct this inquiry was announced, certain 
Klan leaders stated publicly that they wel- 
comed the investigation. Those statements 
were encouraging, if true. it is the com- 
mittee's hope that they really meant them. 

The investigative work done by the com- 
mittee preparatory to these hearings, in my 
belief, has been thorough. It is my inten- 
tion that these hearings will be fair in every 
respect. For this reason, Klan leaders and 
members will have nothing to fear or lose 
by cooperating fully with the committee by 
telling all, and everything they know about 
Klan operations. They have nothing to fear 
or lose, that is, if they have nothing to 
hide—nothing to hide from the Congress, 
nothing to hide from the American people, 
and nothing to hide from the rank-and-file 
Klan membership. 

I would point out to all witnesses sum- 
moned to testify in this inquiry that it is 
being conducted by a duly and lawfully 
constituted committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress, 
the lawmaking branch of our Government, 
and that the courts have held, over and over 
again, that every American citizen has a 
duty to answer all pertinent questions asked 
him in such an inquiry. 

The Supreme Court in a 1957 decision 
growing out of another inquiry by this com- 
mittee reiterated a fundamental principle of 
our Government when it stated: 

“The power of Congress to conduct inves- 
tigations is inherent in the legislative proc- 
ess.“ 

It then went on to say: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
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efforts to obtain the facts needed for in- 
telligent legislative action. It is their un- 
remitting obligation to respond to subpenas, 
to respect the dignity of the Congress and 
its committees and to testify fully with re- 
spect to matters within the province of prop- 
er investigation, (U.S. v. Watkins, 354 U.S. 
178.) [Emphasis added.]” 

That this was not a new or novel holding 
by the Court is indicated by many much 
earlier rulings of similar nature and, for 
example, by a relatively recent report of a 
special committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation which in 1953—without evoking 
any protest—stated that: 

“Every citizen, when called as a witness, 
has the duty to disclose any facts within his 
knowledge sought by a court or by a duly 
constituted legislative committee.” 

Generally, the committee recognizes only 
one valid reason for a witness’ refusal to 
answer pertinent questions—the invocation 
of the fifth amendment, a statement by the 
witness that it is his belief that an honest 
answer to the question might lead to his be- 
ing prosecuted for a criminal act. 

The various Klan organizations operating 
in this country today proclaim that they are 
patriotic, 100 percent Americans, Christian, 
moral, and law abiding. I hope, therefore, 
that we will not, in these hearings, experience 
what we have so often seen in practically all 
of our investigations in other areas of the 
committee's jurisdiction—witness after wit- 
ness finding it necessary, or feeling the need, 
to invoke the fifth amendment, again and 
again, when asked, not about his beliefs, but 
about his actions. 

All witnesses, as I have said—and I stress 
this—will have the right to make proper in- 
vocation of the fifth amendment in this in- 
quiry. The American people, however, are 
not likely to look with favor on such re- 
course by persons who proclaim from the 
rooftops that they are saviors of America and 
patriots second to none. The public cannot 
be expected to approve such action in these 
hearings any more than it has in other in- 
quiries in which witnesses have taken refuge 
in constitutional provisions even while con- 
spiring to destroy the Constitution. 

And talking about conspiracy, I would add 
this point: There are varous kinds of con- 
spiracy, in addition to that which is aimed 
at the destruction of our Government, and 
all kinds are outlawed. As Justice Robert H. 
Jackson stated in his concurring opinion in 
the case of Dennis versus United States: 
“The Constitution does not make conspiracy 
a civil right.“ 

In his concurring opinion in another case, 
that of America Communications Associa- 
tions versus Douds, Justice Jackson pointed 
out that: 

“The conspiracy principle has traditionally 
been employed to protect society against all 
“ganging up” or concerted action in viola- 
tion of its laws. No term passes that this 
Court does not sustain convictions based on 
that doctrine for violations of the antitrust 
laws or other statutes. * * (4.0.4. v. 
Douds, 339 U.S. 382.)” 

Conspiracy to take a man’s life, to injure 
him, or to deny certain groups of people 
their rights is no more protected by the Con- 
stitution than is conspiracy to destroy our 
Government. Conspiracy, in and of itself, 
is so inimical to ordered society that there is 
a broad Federal statute which makes it a 
crime to conspire to commit any offense 
against the United States. (Title 18, U.S.C., 
sec. 371.) 

And there is a third, specific kind of con- 
spiracy I must mention here—the secret 
ganging up of any group to punish or harm 
a person in any way because that person has, 
in line with his duties as a citizen, testified 
before a congressional committee, giving the 
committee the kind of information the Con- 
gress must have to enact laws for the gen- 
eral welfare. 
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That kind of conspiracy, like all other 
forms, is outlawed. In fact, influencing or 
injuring witnesses is so destructive of the 
American way of life, eating away at its 
legislative foundation, that it is a criminal 
act, even when there is no conspiracy in- 
volved in it. The very act of harming, or 
of attempting to harm, influence, or intimi- 
date, a subpenaed witness to keep him from 
talking or of injuring or threatening a wit- 
ness because he has ted with the 
Congress by giving testimony is punishable 
by 5 years in prison and/or a fine of $5,000. 

And I want to state for the record, here 
and now, that no one had better attempt to 
violate this law in regard to any witness 
under subpena to testify in this inquiry. If 
anyone does, then just as certainly as I am 
sitting here today, I will do all in my power 
to see that the guilty party, or parties, are 
punished according to the law, and I know 
that all other members of the committee 
feel the same way about it because we have 
discussed it many times. Being informed, as 
they are, of the facts developed to date in 
this investigation, the subcommittee mem- 
bers have quite naturally formed certain 
tentative opinions of some Klan groups and 
their leaders. However, we are not going to 
prejudice the issue. These facts have raised 
questions in our minds, but in any human 
undertaking there can be error, and it is also 
possible that there might be some explana- 
tion for certain of the facts we have uncoy- 
ered. That is one reason why this public 
hearing is being held—to test the accuracy 
of our investigative effort and to give the 
persons concerned an opportunity to answer 
the questions that have been raised in our 
minds—to deny, to qualify, to confirm, to 
explain. 

This is as it should be. Congress cannot 
legislate on the basis of investigation alone. 
It should, and must, test the results of its 
investigations, except when national secu- 
rity precludes it, In public hearings. This is 
what we haye done in the past; it is what 
we will do in the future. This is in con- 
formity with the rules of the House, and 
with court decisions, We are engaged in the 
business of the people of the United States, 
and they have a right to be able to see and 
judge for themselves how that business is 
being conducted. 

Let me remind all that this is an inquiry, 
not a prosecution. We are an investigating 
committee. We are charged with the duty 
of developing facts about the Klans and 
making them a part of a public record, not 
to convict anyone of anything, but for the 
purpose of assisting the Congress in the per- 
formance of its legislative function. 

In conclusion, let me urge all witnesses 
summoned to testify in these hearings to 
testify fully and honestly, without evasion 
or subterfuge and without fear. This is your 
duty. If you truly have the national inter- 
est at heart, this is what you will do. By 
way of both encouragement and warning, I 
want to say that this is a country of law, 
that it is strong and secure; and that no 
individuals, groups, or conspiracies within its 
borders can, or will, prevail against its laws. 

I now offer for inclusion in the record the 
July 19, 1965, order of appointment of the 
subcommittee to conduct these hearings. 

That order reads as follows, that order of 
mine as chairman, addressed to Mr. McNa- 
mara, the director of the committee: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the law 
and the Rules of this Committee, I hereby 
appoint a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Hon- 
orable Joz R. Poot, Honorable CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, Honorable JOHN M. ASHBROOK, and 
Honorable JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., as asso- 
olate members, and myself, as Chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C., com- 
mencing on or about Tuesday, July 20, 1965, 
and/or at such other times thereafter and 
places as said subcommittee shall deter- 
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mine, as contemplated by the resolution 
adopted by the Committee on the 30th day 
of March, 1965, authorizing hearings con- 
cerning the activities of the various Ku 
Klux Klan organizations in the United 
States. 

“Please make this action a matter of Com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 19th day of 
July, 1965. 

“EDWIN E. WIIS. 


“Chairman, Committee on Un- Ameri- 
can Activities.” 
. s * * . 


(Wednesday, October 27, 1965) 
UNTTED STATES House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10:15 am., in the Caucus Room, 
Cannon House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., Hon. JoE R. PooL presiding. 

(Subcommittee members: Representatives 
EpwIn E. WILLIS, of Louisiana, chairman; 
Joe R. Pool, of Texas; CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
of Georgia; JoHN M. AsHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of Alabama.) 

Subcommittee members present: Repre- 
sentatives PooL, WELTNER, and ASHBROOK. 

Staff members present: Francis J. Mc- 
Namara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Philip R. 
Manuel, investigator. 

Mr. Pool. The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

For the information of the press, Mr. WILLIS 
will not be here today and I am presiding 
in his place. 

Counsel, will you call your next witness? 

Mr. APPELL. George Franklin Dorsett, 

Mr, Poot. Do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Dorsert. I affirm. 

Mr. Poon. Do you solemnly affirm that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, you so affirm? 

Mr. Dorsett. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE FRANKLIN DORSETT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LESTER V. CHAL- 
MERS, JR. 

Mr. Poot. Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. APPELL. Would you state your full 
name for the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Dorsett. George F. Dorsett. 

Mr. APPELL. Are you appearing before the 
committee this morning in accordance with 
a subpena served upon you at 1:00 o'clock 
p.m. on the 15th day of October 1965 by 
Deputy Marshal Crems? 

Mr. DORSETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr, APPELL. Are you 
counsel? 

Mr. Dorserr. Yes, sir, 

Mr. APPELL. Will counsel please identify 
himself for the record? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am Lester V. Chalmers, Jr., 
attorney-at-law, room 6501, First Federal 
Building, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, when and where 
were you born?. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by the amendments 6, 1, 
4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. APPELL. Were you born 48 years ago in 
St. Louis, Missouri? 
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Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by the amendments 5, 1, 
4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ApPELL. Would you give the committee 
a résumé of your educational background? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to 
incriminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 
14 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, 

Mr. AppELL. Isn't it a fact that if we use 
today’s terminology, you would be known as 
a dropout? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I 
honestly feel my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by the amendments 5, 1, 
4, and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Would you give the commit- 
tee a complete résumé of your employment 
background? 

Mr. Dorsert. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL. Isn't it a fact that your prin- 
cipal background, employment background, 
is that of a house painter? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, the subpena 
served upon you commanded you to bring 
with you and to produce before said com- 
mittee items called for in two paragraphs. 
Paragraph 1 reads: 

“All books, records, documents, correspond- 
ence, and memoranda relating to the organi- 
zation of and the conduct of business and 
affairs of the Invisible Empire, United Klans, 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of America, 
Inc., also known as the United Klans 
of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and affiliated organizations, namely, 
the Alabama Rescue Service, Realm (State) 
of North Carolina, Province #5, Realm 
(State) of North Carolina, in your possession, 
custody or control, or maintained by you or 
available to you as Imperial Kludd (Chap- 
lain) United Klans of America, Inc., Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, Grand Titan, Province 
#5, Realm (State) of North Carolina, and 
as an employee of Realm (State) of North 
Carolina of the Invisible Empire, United 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America, Inc., also known as the United 
Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan.” 

I ask you to produce the documents called 
for by paragraph i of the subpena. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to the committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under the 
subpena dated October 15, 1965, for that in- 
formation is not relevant and germane to the 
subject under investigation, and the same 
would not aid the Congress in the consid- 
eration of any valid remedial legislation, nor 
is such inquiry within the scope of that au- 
thorized to be investigated by Rule XI of 
the rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by 
House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the com- 
mittee any and all documents as demanded 
by the committee in the subpena dated 
October 15, 1965, for the reason that I hon- 
estly feel that to do so might tend to in- 
criminate me in violation of my rights as 
guaranteed to me by the amendments 6, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
witness be directed to produce the docu- 
ments. 
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Mr. Poot. Mr. Chalmers? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
stipulations that have heretofore been en- 
tered with respect to the chairman’s order 
we can make with respect to this witness also. 

Mr. Poot. I will read the stipulation. 

1. That the witness has been furnished a 
copy of the chairman’s opening statement of 
October 19, 1965, and he is familiar with its 
contents. 

2. That the directions of the subpena to 
produce the documents called for are made 
to the witness in the official representative 
capacity described in the subpena. 

Is that the stipulation? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir; that is the same 
one we have heretofore entered. That is 
stipulated with respect to this witness also. 

Mr. Poon. And you agree to it? 

Mr. CHALMERS, Yes. 

Mr. Poot, Mr. Dorsett I direct. you to pro- 
duce the records called for in paragraph 1 of 
the subpena. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to this committee any and all records 
as requested by this committee under the 
subpena dated October 15, 1965, for that 
information is not relevant and germane 
to the subject under investigation and the 
same would not aid the Congress in the con- 
sideration of any valid remedial legislation, 
nor is such inquiry within the scope of that 
authorized to be investigated by Rule XI of 
the rules adopted by the 89th Congress, by 
House Resolution 8, adopted January 4, 
1965. 

I respectfully decline to deliver to the 
committee any and all documents as de- 
manded by the committee in the subpena 
dated October 15, 1965, for the reason that 
I honestly feel that to do so might tend to 
incriminate me in the violation of my rights 
as guaranteed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, 
and 14 of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Poon. Your objection is overruled. 

Do you care to make any further answer? 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Poor. Proceed, counsel. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, under part 2 of 
the subpena, you are commanded to bring 
with you and to produce the documents de- 
scribed as follows: 

“All books, records, documents, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda in your 
sion, custody or control, or maintained by 
or available to you, in your capacity as Im- 
perial Kludd (Chaplain) United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Grand Titan, Province #5, Realm (State) of 
North Carolina, and as an employee of 
Realm (State) of North Carolina, of the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, which the ‘Constitution 
and Laws’ of said organization authorize 
and require to be maintained by you and 
any other officer of said organization, the 
same being in your possession, custody or 
control.“ 

I ask you to produce those documents 
called for by your subpena. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to de- 
liver to the committee any and all records 
requested by the committee under the sub- 
pena dated October 15, 1965, based on the 
grounds heretofore stated. 

Mr. Poor. Mr. Chalmers, the same stipula- 
tion that I read a while ago is agreeable for 
this particular paragraph? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a de- 
mand for the production, 

Mr. Poor. Mr. Dorsett, I direct you to pro- 
duce the books, records, and documents and 
other items called for under paragraph 2 of 
the subpena. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to pro- 
duce the documents requested based on the 
grounds heretofore stated. 
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Mr. Poot. Your objection is overruled. If 
you don’t care to make any further state- 
ment, we will proceed. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, when did you first 
become a member of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. Dorserr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question for the reason that I hon- 
estly feel my answer might tend to incrimi- 
nate me in violation of my rights as guaran- 
teed to me by amendments 5, 1, 4, and 14 of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

Mr. APPELL. Wasn't your first Klan affilia- 
tion with a Klan group known as the North 
Carolina Knights of the Ku Klux Klan which 
was headed in 1958 by James W. “Catfish” 
Cole? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact that as 3 
member of that organization, you were the 
grand kludd or chaplain. 

Mr. Dorserr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

. 
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Mr. APPELL. When the North Carolina 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan folded, is it 
a fact that Imperial Wizard Edwards, because 
of the knowledge he possessed of you, denied 
you membership in the U.S. Klans? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr, APPELL., With the breakup of the U.S. 
Klans following the death of Imperial Wizard 
Edwards, there was formed the United Klans 
of America growing out of a splinter of the 
old U.S. Klans. Did you then become afli- 
ated with the United Klans of America? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Did you become exalted cyclops 
of a United Klans Klavern in Greensboro, 
North Carolina? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, today there is a 
Klan group, or Klavern, known as the Pine- 
dale Saddle Club No. 10, whose officers are 
Jesse M. Swain and Milton Henderson? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. Poot. What was the name of that or- 
ganization? 

Mr. APPELL. Pinedale Saddle Club, No. 10. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is that the major Klavern in 
the area in the United Klans of America 
within Greensboro County? 

Mr. APPELL. One of them, sir. 

Mr. WELTNER. How many Klaverns are 
there in Greensboro County, North Carolina? 

Mr, APPELL. According to our information, 
that is in Guilford County. There is the 
Pinedale Saddle Club, Travelers Auxiliary 
No. 10, and the Travelers Club. 

Mr. WELTNER. And each one of those is a 
Klavern of the United Klans of America in 
Guilford County, North Carolina? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsett, I hand you a copy of a check 
dated September 15, 1965, which was obtained 
in accordance with a subpena duces tecum 
from the North Carolina National Bank, 
Greensboro, N.C, 

The check is an imprinted check, Pinedale 
Saddle Club, P.O. Box 163, Pleasant Garden, 
North Carolina, dated, as I repeat myself 
September 15, 1965, paid to the order of Ala- 
bama Rescue Service, $7, signed Jesse M. 
Swain and Milton Henderson. 

I hand you this check and put it to you as 
a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, 
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that the Alabama Rescue Service is a cover 
name for the United Klans of America, Inc., 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document markeq “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 1.“) 

Mr. APPELL. Within Greensboro, North 
Carolina, do you have a women’s auxiliary 
known as the Travelers Auxillary? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a check, Mr. Dor- 
sett, imprinted Travelers Auxiliary, care of 
E. H. Hennis, Route No. 7, Box 237, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, dated September 8, 
1965, payable to the Alabama Rescue Serv- 
ice, in the amount of $1.40, marked “Dues 
August 1965,” signed Mrs. Margie H. Hennis, 
and Thelma Trogden. 

I hand you this check and put it to you 
as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the 
fact, that the Alabama Rescue Service, the 
payee on this check, is a cover name for the 
United Klans of America, 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No, 2.“ 

Mr. APPELL. Does the United Klans of 
America also have a Klavern in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, known by the name of The 
Travelers Club? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you two documents, 
one a signature card for The Travelers Club 
account, which shows that the authorized 

tures to this account are Gary A. Dance 
and Hunter W. Starr, and E. H. Hennis, whose 
name was referred to in the previous docu- 
ment; and a copy of an imprinted check, 
The Travelers Club, Route No. 7, Box 237, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1965, paid to the order of the Ala- 
bama Rescue Service in the amount of $21, 
signed E. H. Hennis and Hunter W. Starr. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that the Alabama 
Rescue Service, to whom the check was 
made payable, is a cover name for the United 
Klans of America. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit Nos. 3-A and 3-B,” respectively.) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask at this 
point that documents exhibited to this wit- 
ness or referred to in the interrogation of 
the witness be admitted in evidence in the 
order in which they appear. 

Mr. Poor. It is so ordered. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, the committee's 
investigation establishes that on September 
5 and 6, 1964, an imperial Klonvokation or 
convention was held at the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Did you attend that Klonvokation or con- 
vention? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfuly decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a copy of a re- 
quest-for-registration card prepared by the 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel which contains this 
information upon the preprinted form: 

“I will be attending the convention of the 
Alabama Rescue Service.” I request four 
double bedrooms, the $8.50 rate. 

The name signed to this card is “George F. 
Dorsett,” 1806 Trogdon Street, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. I hand you at the same 
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time a copy of a handwritten note, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, August 29, 1964: 
“Dear Sir, 

“Enclosed please find money order of $35.36 
for 4-double bedrooms @ $8.50 each with 
4% State Sales tax. Arrival September 5th 
(early) 

Departure September 6th (late) 
Thank You, 
GEORGE F. DORSETT. 
1806 Trogdon St. 
Greensboro, N.C.” 

I ask you if you executed these documents 
and forwarded them to the Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibits Nos. 4-A and 4-B,” (respectively).) 

Mr. APPELL. I now hand you a copy of the 
actual hotel registration card, Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, signed George Dorsett, 1806 Trog- 
don Strest, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to 
affirm or deny the fact, that you signed that 
registration card upon registering at the 
Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel on September 5, 1964. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Document marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 5.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, I put it to you as 
a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny the fact, 
that as a result of the proceedings of the 
Klonvokation or convention you were elected 
Imperial Kludd or chaplain, that Robert M. 
Shelton was unopposed and therefore elected 
to the office of Imperial Wizard, or president; 
that Robert Collins was elected to the office 
of Imperial Klokard; that R. Hudgins, of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was elected to the 
office of Imperial Kladd; that Walter Brown, 
of Sumter, South Carolina, was elected to the 
position of Imperial Klarogo; and that Robert 
Harmon, was elected to the office of Imperial 
Klexter. 

I ask you to affirm or deny the fact. : 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. APPELL, I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that the 
nominating committee which nominated you 
and others for office comprised in part Wayne 
Shaver, of North Carolina; William Daniel, 
of Georgia; Frank Nubert, of Tennessee; Paul 
Foster, of Mississippi; J. L. Brown, of South 
Caroline; James Whitefield, Alabama. 

I ask you to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that it 
was at this klonvokation that the imperial 
assessment payable to the imperial head- 
quarters, national headquarters, was ap- 
proved by a vote of 163 for and 144 against. 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. Pool. Have you further questions, 
counsel? 

Mr. APPELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsett, I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that in 
addition to being the Imperial Kludd or 
chaplain, you are titan of Province No. 5, 
comprising the boundaries of the 5th Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina, for the 
United Klans of America, Realm -of North 
Carolina. 

I ask you to affirm or deny the fact. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 
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Mr. APPELL. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny the fact, that J. R. 
Jones is the Grand Dragon, Grady Mars, the 
Grand Klaliff; Fred Wilson, the grand treas- 
urer or klabee; that Al Outlaw is the grand 
klorogo; that Boyd Hamby is the grand 
nighthawk, and I ask you to affirm or deny 
the fact. 

Mr. Dorserr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

. . > . * 

Mr. APPELL. It was at the State conven- 
tion at which you were elected or you were 
a nominee for the position of vice president 
or klaliff, and it was announced to all con- 
cerned that the Constitution and the Laws 
of the United Klans of America were amended 
so that all imperial and grand officers would 
thereafter be elected for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Dorserr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. As the imperial kludd or 
chaplain of the organization, you, according 
to the Constitution and Laws, comprise the 
governing body referred to in the Constitu- 
tion and Laws as the Kloncilium, When did 
the Kloncilium, who had authority under the 
Constitution and Laws, meet to make this 
change in the Constitution and Laws? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

* * * . * 

Mr. APPELL. I show you a series of checks, 
one in the amount of $100, and seven in the 
amount of $150 each on the imprinted check 
forms of the United Klans of America, 
countersigned by one of the three authorized 
signatures to that account, James R. Jones 
and Donald Leazer, or James R. Jones and 
Fred Wilson, each of these checks marked on 
their face “Salary and Expense.” 

I ask you, air, if you are an unpaid or- 
ganizer for the United Klans of America? 

(Documents handed to witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documents previously marked 
Jones Exhibit No. 7-B.” 
Appendix I.) 

* . 


“James 
See supplement to 


* > * 

Mr. Poot. * * * The committee will stand 
in recess for 3 minutes. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives Poot, WELTNER, 
and ASHBROOK.) 

(Whereupon, at 11:08 a.m., a brief recess 
was taken.) 

(Subcommittee members present after a 
brief recess at 11:11 a.m.: Representatives 
Pool, WELTNER, and ASHBROOK.) 

Mr. Poot, The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

> * * * * 


Mr. APPELL. Have you been used not used, 
but have you, as a matter of fact, made col- 
lection speeches throughout North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida and even the rally 
at Bear, Delaware? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. Mr. Dorsett, I show you two 
photographs, one a right profile, the other a 
left profile, In the military type uniform 
with one side showing, the right exposure, 
a Captain's bars; the left exposure showing 
the cross worn by a chaplain in the military 
service. 

I ask you if you hold the position in the 
state security guard of the Klan, Realm of 
North Carolina? 

(Photographs were handed to witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 
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Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Photographs marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibits Nos. 8-A and 8-B,” respectively.) 

Mr, APPELL. Mr, Dorsett, in the picture 
that I showed you, which is the left exposure, 
the one shadowed the chaplain’s cross, there 
is a woman dressed in a Klan robe holding 
out a pot of some kind, or a bucket, in which, 
it is very evident from the photograph, you 
are tossing in a coin as a contribution. 

I hand you another photograph and ask 
you if the caption is factual, that this is you 
with Klan robes over the military type uni- 
form worn by the security guard; and in this 
one, instead of handing out coins, you are 
taking in dollars. 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Photograph marked George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 9.”) 

Mr. APPELL, Taking in dollars, Mr. Dorsett, 
seems to be your principal occupation in the 
Klan. 

I show you another photograph with you 
taking in dollars. 

(Photograph handed to witness.) 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you if that is you in that 
photograph? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Photographs marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 10.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I. 
‘us. APPELL. I show you a photograph of a 
a Klansman counting money on a makeshift 
table. 

I ask you if that is you? 

(Photograph handed to witness.) 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Photograph previously marked “James 
Jones Exhibit No. 6.”) 

Mr. APPELL. Coverage of rallies shows that 
at some there is a report made to the assem- 
bled people as to how many dollars are col- 
lected. 

Is the figure reported a truthful figure? 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

. * * * * 

Mr. APPELL. I show you another photo- 
graph, Mr. Dorsett, this one from the Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Record, of August 19, 
1965, and I invite your attention to a photo- 
graph that says “Rev. George Dorsett of 
Greensboro, Ku Klux Klan chaplain, is shown 
counting money contributed by Klansmen 
and spectators last night at a rally held in 
Reidsville.” 

I would like to ask you if that is your pho- 
tograph, if the caption is accurate, and what 
disposition was made of the money collected 
at that rally? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

(Document marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 13.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

Mr. APPELL. I invite your attention to an 
article which appeared in the Danville, Vir- 
ginia, Bee, August 20, 1965, which says: 

“Following an appeal by the Rev. George 
Dorsett of Greensboro, chaplain of the United 
Klans of America, for contributions, more 
than 50 persons came forth to hand him 
paper bills and coins totaling some $171, 
Klansmen said.” 

I ask you if the figure reported is factual. 

Mr. Dorsett. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 
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(Document marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 14.“ See supplement to Ap- 
pendix I.) 

Mr. APPELL. I ask you, in showing you the 
article, what disposition was made of the 
money collected at that rally? 

(Document handed to witness.) 

(Witness confers with counsel.) 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. APPELL. I hand you a reproduction of a 
photograph which appeared as part of an 
article in the High Point, North Carolina, 
Enterprise, dated August 22, 1965, at a rally 
at Guilford County, North Carolina, I invite 
your attention to the center photograph 
which says “Money is Collected.” 

I ask you if you are the person shown in 
the center photograph with paper money in 
your hand? 

Mr. Dorsetr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based upon the grounds 
previously stated. 

(Documented marked “George Dorsett Ex- 
hibit No. 15.“ See supplement to Appendix 
I.) 

Mr, APPELL, I ask you how much money 
was collected at that rally and what the dis- 
position was of those funds? 

Mr. Dorserr. I respectfully decline to an- 
swer that question based on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

. * . » . 

Mr. PooL. * * * The committee will stand 
in recess until 1:45 p.m, 

The witness is excused. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Excused from his subpena? 

Mr. Poot. That is right. 

(Subcommittee members present at time 
of recess: Representatives POOL, WELTNER, 
and ASHBROOK.) 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m. the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 1:45 p.m. the 
same day.) 


APPENDIX II 
PART 1 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on February 2, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities met in executive session on February 2, 
1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building, at 1:00 pm. The following mem- 
bers were present: Epwin E. WILLIS, Chair- 
man; WILLIAM M. Tuck, Jor R. Poon (entered 
at 1:11 p.m.), RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. 
SENNER, JR, CHARLES L. WELTNER, JOHN M. 
ASHBROOK, Det CLAWSON, JOHN H. Bo- 
CHANAN, JR. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
Appell, chief investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order 
at 1:04 p.m., and welcomed the new members 
of the Committee. 

The Chairman stated, for the benefit of the 
new members, that this was the Committee’s 
organizational meeting, at each Congress. As 
each resolution was read by the Director, the 
Chairman explained the reasons for its adop- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
AsHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Rules of Pro- 
cedure revised by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress and printed under the 
title of “Rules of Procedure—Committee on 
Un-American Activities,” together with all 
applicable provisions of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, be, and 
they are hereby, adopted as the Rules of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
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House of Representatives of the 89th Con- 
gress,’ 
* . * > * 

“On motion of Mr. IcHorp, seconded by Mr. 
ASHBROOK, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 5 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Chairman 
be authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the Committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Pool, seconded by Mr. 
Tuck, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that authority is 
hereby delegated to each subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
which hereafter may be appointed to deter- 
mine by a majority vote thereof whether the 
hearings conducted by it shall be open to the 
public or shall be in executive session, and all 
testimony taken and all documents intro- 
duced in evidence in such an executive ses- 
sion shall be received and given as full con- 
sideration for all purposes as though in- 
troduced in open session.’ 


“us . * * . 
“The meeting was adjourned at 3:22 p.m.” 
PART 2 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on March 30, 1965: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on March 80, 
1965, at 9:00 a.m. in Room 225 of the Can- 
non House Office Building. The following 
members were present: Epwin E. WILLIS, 
Chairman; WILLIAM Tuck, Jon R. POOL, 
RICHARD IcHorD, GEORGE SENNER, CHARLES 
WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, DEL CLAWSON, 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; and Ju- 
liette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 9:15 a.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to decide on a course of 
action concerning the Ku Klux Klan. 

* * * . * 


“A resolution for a supplemental appro- 
priation to carry out this investigation came 
up for discussion. It was agreed to request 
the sum of $50,000 for this purpose. An 
amendment was offered calling for the con- 
tinuance of the Committee's preliminary in- 
quiry into the activities of the Black Mus- 
lims, the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party and was accepted. The amended reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

“ "WHEREAS, at the commencement of the 
89th Congress the Chairman instructed the 
staff to commence a preliminary inquiry into 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions in the United States to assist the Com- 
mittee in determining whether it should au- 
thorize an investigation of the Klan orga- 
nizations; and 

“*WHEREAS, the Committee on February 
2, 1965, by resolution, unanimously directed 
the Chairman to continue the preliminary 
inquiry; and 

“WHEREAS, the Chairman has today 
made a report to the Committee on the re- 
sults of this preliminary inquiry, which re- 
port clearly indicates that the nature and 
scope of the Klan organizations’ activities 
are such that the Committee should author- 
ize an investigation; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the President's recent public 
appeal also demonstrates that such an in- 
vestigation is justified and necessary; and 

“WHEREAS, the President has offered the 
full cooperation of the Executive Branch of 
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the Government in such an investigation; 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
undertake an investigation of the various 
Klan organizations and their activities with 
the view of holding hearings for the purpose 
of aiding Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation; and 

„BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That inas- 
much as the appropriation for the Commit- 
tee’s work for this session is not sufficient to 
enable it to undertake this investigation in 
addition to other investigations already ap- 
proved and under way, the Chairman is di- 
rected to request a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to conduct an investigation 
of Ku Klux Klan organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Chairman is directed to continue the prelim- 
inary inquiry into the activities of the Black 
Muslims, the Minutemen and the American 
Nazi Party previously authorized by the 
Committee, for the purpose of determining 
whether an investigation of these groups is 
called for.’ 

“A motion was made by Mr. Poor, seconded 
by Mr. ASHBROOK, that the foregoing resolu- 
tion be adopted. The yeas and nays were, 
requested. The recording clerk called the 
roll and each member in answer to his name 
responded aye. The motion carried and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


ue * * * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 10:40 a.m.” 
PART 3 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held on September 14, 
1955: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on September 
14, 1965, in Room 225 of the Cannon House 
Office Building at 5:50 pm. The following 
members were present: EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Chairman; WILIA Tuczz. RICHARD H. 
IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, DEL CLAWSON, 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

‘The following staff members were present: 
Francis J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, 
general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; 
Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; Philip 
Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, 
recording clerk. 

“s * * > > 

“It was moved by Mr. SENNER, seconded by 
Mr. Tuck, and unanimously carried that the 
foregoing amendments to the Committee's 
Rules of Procedure be adopted and that the 
Rules as thus amended be printed. 

“The meeting adjourned at 6:40 p.m.” 


PART 4 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on September 30, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities desig- 
nated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on September 30, 1965, at 2:30 
p.m. in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were pres- 
ent: EDwWòẽͤIN E. WILLIS, Chairman; CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk, 

“The chairman called the meeting to order 
at 2:40 p.m., and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the issuance of 
subpoenas for public hearings scheduled to 
be held in the Klan investigation in the near 
future. 

“The director submitted to the subcom- 
mittee a list of prospective witnesses and 
explained why he deemed it necessary that 
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they be called. On motion by Mr, AsHBROOK, 
seconded by Mr. WELTNER, and carried unani- 
mously, the subcommittee authorized the is- 
suance of subpoenas for the following indi- 
viduals: 

“North Carolina: * * * George Ben Dor- 
sett. 


“es * . * * 
“The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p. m.“ 
PART 5 


The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on October 6, 1965: 

“A quorum of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities des- 
ignated to conduct hearings concerning the 
activities of the various Ku Klux Klan orga- 
nizations in the United States met in execu- 
tive session on October 6, 1965, at 4:30 p.m., 
in Room 225 of the Cannon House Office 
Building. The following members were 
present: Epwin E. WILISs, Chairman; Jor 
R. Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, and JoHN H. 
BucHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, 
counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investiga- 
tor; Philip Manuel, investigator, and Juli- 
ette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The chairman called the meeting to or- 
der at 4:50 p.m. 

"s . * * * 

On motion of Mr. Poor, seconded by Mr. 
BUCHANAN, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the subcommittee has au- 
thorized on September 30, 1965, and on to- 
day, subpoenas to be issued for a number 
of witnesses in connection with investiga- 
tion of Klan organizations; and 

“ "WHEREAS, the director has explained 
to the subcommittee the necessity and per- 
tinency of issuing subpoenas with clauses 
duces tecum for the production of books, 
papers, and documents in the possession, 
custody, or control of witnesses identified 
variously as officers or members of respective 
Klan organizations, or organizations affiliated 
with such Klan organizations, or organiza- 
tions created or controlled by and acting in 
support of such Klan activities or its mem- 
bers, who may be possessed of such books, 
papers, and documents, relating to the orga- 
nization of and the conduct of the business or 
affairs of such organizations, by virtue of 
their official position or which may be oth- 
erwise available to them, or of which they 
may be possessed or entitled to possession 
by virtue of the constitution and by-laws of 
the respective organizations; 

“*THEREFORE, Be it resolved that duces 
tecum clauses for the production of such 
books, papers, and documents are explicitly 
authorized for the subpoenas theretofore 
authorized on September 30, 1965, and those 
authorized today.’ 


* * > * * 


“The meeting adjourned at 7:35 p.m.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on January 6, 1966: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities designated by the Chair- 
man to conduct hearings in Washington, 
D. C., under Committee resolution adopted 
March 30, 1965, to undertake an investiga- 
tion of the various Ku Klux Klan organiza- 
tions and their activities, met in executive 
session on January 6, 1966, in Room 429 of 
the Cannon House Office Building, at 12:05 
p.m. The following members of the sub- 
committee were present: Epwin E. WILLIS, 
Chairman; Jor R. Poot, CHARLES L. WELTNER, 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN. 

“The staff members present were: Francis 
J. McNamara, director; William Hitz, general 
counsel; Alfred M. Nittle, counsel; Donald T. 
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Appell, chief investigator; Philip R. Manuel, 
investigator; and Juliette P. Joray, recorder 
clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
Chairman WIILIs, who stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider what 
action the subcommittee should take regard- 
ing the refusals of: * * George Franklin 
Dorsett in his appearance before the sub- 
committee on October 27, 1965, pursuant to 
a subpoena issued October 4, 1965, and served 
upon him on October 15, 1965 * * *; to pro- 
duce books, papers, records, and documents 
demanded in said subpoenas, which were 
pertinent to the subject or question under 
inquiry at the hearings conducted by the 
said subcommittee, and what recommenda- 
tion the subcommittee would make to the 
full committee regarding their citation for 
contempt of the House of Representatives. 

ue * ~ . + 

“After discussion of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings and due consideration of the matter 
relating to George Franklin Dorsett, a motion 
was made by Mr. Pool, seconded by Mr. WELT- 
NER, and unanimously carried, that a report 
of the facts relating to the refusals of George 
Franklin Dorsett to produce before said sub- 
committee the documents and items de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) and (2) in the attachment to 
his said subpoena dated October 4, 1965, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that the report of the said 
facts be reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, in order that the said George Franklin 
Dorsett be cited for contempt of the House 
of Representatives, to the end that he may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


“us * * * * 


“The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the Committee on Un- 
1 Activities held on January 13, 
1966: 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met in executive session on January 13, 
1966, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 429, Cannon 
House Office Building. The following mem- 
bers were present: EDWIN E. WI LIS, Chair- 
man; RICHARD H. IcHorp, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, DEL CLAWSON. 

“Also present were the following staff 
members: Francis J. McNamara, director; 
William Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. 
Nittle, counsel; and Juliette P. Joray, re- 
cording clerk, 

“Chairman Wus called the meeting to 
order at 9:45 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the Committee was 
called, after notice to all committee mem- 
bers, for two purposes, the first * * *, and 
the second to consider a recommendation 
of the subcommittee headed by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Wies, appointed to conduct 
hearings in Washington, D.C., relating to 
the investigation of the various Klan or- 
ganizations and their activities, which com- 
menced on October 19, 1965, that , 
George Franklin Dorsett, * * +, and * * +, 
be cited for contempt because of their wilful 
default in refusing to produce papers in 
their appearance before the subcommittee, 
having been summoned by authority of the 
House of Representatives to produce certain 
papers. 

“+ * * * * 

“As to the second matter, the chairman re- 
ported to the committee that hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., commencing on October 19, 1965, 
and thereafter, as contemplated under the 
Resolution adopted by the committee on 
March 30, 1965; that the subcommittee met 
on October 19, 1965 and thereafter in the 
Caucus Room, Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., to recelve the testi- 
mony of several witnesses in public session, 
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including the witnesses above-named, who 
had been duly summoned as witnesses to 
give testimony and to produce papers upon 
the matter under inquiry before the com- 
mittee; * * *; that the witness, George 
Franklin Dorsett, was called and appeared 
before the subcommittee on October 27, 1965, 
a quorum of the subcommittee being in at- 
tendance; that the witness, George Franklin 
Dorsett, having been sworn as a witness, was 
asked to produce before said subcommittee 
the books, papers, records or documents de- 
manded of him as set forth in paragraphs 
numbered (1) and (2) in the attachment to 
his subpoena issued October 4, 1965, and 
served upon him on October 15, 1965; that 
he willfully refused to produce said papers 
demanded of him; * * *; that the subcom- 
mittee duly met in executive session on 
January 6, 1966, a quorum of the subcom- 
mittee being in attendance, at which time 
motions were made and unanimously 
adopted with respect to each of said persons, 
to wit. * * *, George Franklin Dorsett, 
„and * *, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusals of each of them to 
produce before the said subcommittee the 
papers and documents demanded of each of 
them as set forth herein, be referred and 
submitted to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as a whole, with the recom- 
mendation that a report of the said facts 
relating to each of said witnesses be reported 
to the House of Representatives, in order 
that the said persons be cited for contempt 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
end that each may be proceeded against in 
manner and form provided by law. 
> $ * . > 

“A motion was made by Mr. WELTNER, sec- 
onded by Mr. SENNER, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusals of George Franklin Dorsett to produce 
before said subcommittee the papers and 
documents demanded of him as set forth in 
paragraphs numbered (1) and (2) in the 
attachment to his said subpoena dated Oc- 
tober 4, 1965, be and the same is hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities report the 
said failures of George Franklin Dorsett to 
the House of Representatives to the end that 
the said George Franklin Dorsett may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law; and that the Chairman of 
this Committee is hereby authorized and 
directed to prepare and file such report con- 
stituting the failures of the said George 
Franklin Dorsett. The motion was put to 
a vote and carried unanimously, 

“e . » . . 


“The meeting was adjourned at 10:50 a.m.” 


[Illustrations identified as James Jones 
Exhibit No. 7B and George Dorsett Exhibits 
Nos. 10, 18, 14, and 15 are omitted because 
of mechanical limitations in printing the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, All of the referenced 
exhibits, however, are fully illustrated in 
House Report No. 1247 which was filed and 
printed this date.] 


(During the reading of the report, at 
the request of Mr. WI IIS, and by unani- 
mous consent, further reading of the 
report was dispensed with, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H, Res. 705) from 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 705 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
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House of Representatives as to the refusals 
and failures of George Franklin Dorsett to 
produce certain pertinent papers in com- 
pliance with a subpena served upon him and 
as ordered before a duly authorized sub- 
committee of the said Committee on Un- 
American Activities, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said George 
Franklin Dorsett may be proceeded against 
in the manner and. form provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DELEGATION TO UNITED STATES- 
MEXICO INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House a communication which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I very much regret it 
will be necessary for me to resign from the 
U.S. delegation to the United States-Mexican 
Interparliamentary Conference. 

I have a number of previous commitments 
which are firm for the period of the confer- 
ence and am unable to cancel them. I ap- 
preciate the privilege of being appointed as 
a representative from the House and hope 
this will not preclude my being considered 
at a future time as I continue to maintain 
a great interest in these meeings. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-420, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
U.S. delegation of the Mexico-United 
States inter-parliamentary group, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MIZE], to 
fill the existing vacancy thereon. 


COL. FRANK BORMAN’S ADVICE TO 
GARY, IND., YOUTH 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Gary, Ind., was indeed proud to 
honor a hometown boy, Astronaut Col. 
Frank Borman. The city celebrated his 
historical success in orbiting the globe 
206 times, covering approximately 5.8 
million miles in 14 days. Colonel 
Borman and his fellow astronaut, Capt. 
James A. Lovell, will be recorded in 
history as the pioneers in the first star- 
tling breakthrough on the scientific ex- 
ploration of space. 

The city of Gary can also be proud of 
the 12-hour program of ceremony, meet- 
ings, luncheon, and dinner honoring its 
space hero. Mayor Martin A. Katz, and 
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James Rasmussen, the managing editor 
of the Gary Post-Tribune, were cochair- 
men of this event. They were assisted 
by a dozen special committees to aid 
them in the great task of extending a 
hero’s welcome to a native son. 

I believe the highlight of the day was 
when Colonel Borman spoke to an en- 
thusiastic gathering of 6,000 school- 
children in the Gary Memorial Audito- 
rium. I wish to here submit to the Con- 
gress a verbatim message coming from 
the mind and heart of Colonel Borman 
to this great gathering of admiring 
youngsters. I only wish that every 
American schoolchild could have heard 
or someday will read the advice given 
by Astronaut Borman to the youthful 
gathering. 

Colonel Borman’s advice and message 
to the Gary schoolchildren was reprinted 
in the Gary Post-Tribune on January 
15, 1966. 

COLONEL BorMAN’s MESSAGE TO GARY'S YOUTH 

Always at school assemblies someone has 
advice for the teenagers and youngsters, so 
I, too, have a little advice for you, based on 
my years of experience. I was for 3 years 
a teacher at the Military Academy—West 
Point—from 1957 to 1960. 

You must get a good, solid, basic education. 
I want you to understand that I am being 
very sincere. I would like to list several 
things I would do if I could relive my youth- 
ful days. 


EDUCATION 


(1) I would do everything in my capability 
to continue my education on through high 
school and preferably into college. Those 
doors won't open any more without diplomas 
and you must have a good, basic background. 


PATRIOTISM 


(2) í would be patriotic. I would have a 
sense of duty to my country, to my school, 
to my city, and to my State. I think it is 
extremely important that we keep this sense 
of being proud to be an American. I hope 
you all have it, and I hope you never lose it. 


RELIGION 


(3) I would be religious. This sometimes 
seems to be out of date, but I am very proud 
of the fact that I am a lay reader in the 
Episcopal Church, and I hope that all of you 
continue your religion, I hope that none of 
you ever feel ashamed to have and to pro- 
fess a basic belief in God. This Is important. 
Believe me again as this is coming from an 
oldster now, but if I were starting all over, 
I would make sure that I had that. 

HONOR 

(4) The next thing I would do is make 
sure I had a sense of honor. I would be 
honest with my fellow Americans, with my 
fellow students, with my teachers, and I 
would be honest with myself. Again, these 
basic old virtues have not grown obsolete. 

PRIDE 

(5) I think the next one is something 
often overlooked, but I would have a sense 
of pride in myself. I would go around with 
my head held high. I would keep myself 
neat. I would be very proud to be an 
American and a citizen of this wonderful 
country. 

These are just a few words of advice for 
you. I hope you take them seriously, and 
I hope you think about them once in a while. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
DECISION 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
all across our country yesterday Ameri- 
cans joined in support of the President’s 
decision. They recognized with few ex- 
ceptions that the President had done all 
in his power to seek peace without re- 
sorting to the use of force. 

A newspaper editorial which I feel 
caught the temper of our national senti- 
ment with unusual clarity appeared yes- 
terday afternoon in the Chicago Daily 
News under the headline The Bombers 
Fly Again.” It was a balanced, and 
thoughtful, expression of support for the 
President that recognized the inevitable 
debate which would be provoked by such 
a far-reaching decision. The editorial 
warned, however, that this debate must 
be “responsible and constructive rather 
than acrimonious and partisan.” 

This editorial is a significant example 
of the support the President has in this 
hour of national decision and debate. So 
that it may have the widest possible 
audience, I ask that it be printed in full 
in the record of our proceedings. 

THE BOMBERS FLY AGAIN 

Technically, few could fault the Presi- 
dent's case for resuming the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

During the 37-day pause Mr. Johnson 
waged a worldwide peace offensive, earn- 
estly seeking by every means consistent 
with reason and dignity to produce some 
reciprocal gesture by Hanoi. He might as 
well have been whistling in a tornado; the 
Communists weren't interested. He was 
forced to conclude that the Red leaders 
are satisfied that theirs is the winning posi- 
tion, that they feel they have only to hold 
fast and at some point the American peo- 
ple will despair of the rising cost in lives 
and treasure, and quit the field. 

They were encouraged in this viewpoint 
by the thunderous silence that greeted Mr, 
Johnson's worldwide search for under- 
standing and support. Except for a hand- 
ful of doggedly faithful friends, the world 
advised the President that this was his com- 
mitment, his war and, by inference, his 
folly. If his going-in premise is right, that 
communism must be stopped in southeast 
Asia lest it engulf all Asia and tip the world 
power balance against the West, he had to 
bow to military imperatives and resume 
blasting the enemy's arteries of supply. 

But an American public forced to accept 
the tragic prospect of steep escalation of 
draft calls and casualty lists will grasp 
eagerly at the hope, however faint, prompted 
by the President’s sympathetic response to 
Pope Paul's proposal for arbitration by 
neutral nations under United Nations 
sponsorship. The President directed Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg to carry the pro- 
posal to the Security Council. 

By this and other means, the President 
said he will continue to pursue peace in a 
manner “as determined and unremitting as 
the pressure of our military strength on the 
field of battle.” But he gave no sign of 
hopefulness that the effort would bear fruit, 
and there appeared no cause for any opti- 


So the Nation resumes its course along the 
dark tunnel with no daylight visible at the 
end and, indeed, no certainty of what may 
lle ahead. The range of possibilities runs 
from some sudden change of heart by Hanol 
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and Peiping, to an escalation that will one 
day bring Chinese troops pouring into North 
Vietnam and U.S. nuclear bombs raining on 
China's industrial centers. 

In these circumstances, debate within this 
country is bound to increase in volume and 
intensity, for it is possible in this uncharted 
morass for men of equal sincerity to reason 
their way to opposite conclusions. 

Debate, in Congress and out, will be heated 
and vigorous, as it should be. We can hope 
also, particularly as to Congress, that it will 
be responsible and constructive rather than 
acrimonious and partisan, For Congress has 
a job that transcends in importance to the 
Nation this year’s congressional elections, im- 
portant as they are—the job of helping to 
illuminate and shape national policy through 
these dangerous months, and to help make 
sure that the American people maintain 
their fundamental solidarity and integrity 
in support of the national effort. This is a 
strange and formless and unprecedented kind 
of war we are in, but it demands the same 
singleness of purpose any war requires when 
the Nation’s future rests in the balance. 


THERE IS AN AWFUL LOT OF PROG- 
RESS IN BRAZIL 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the inception of the Castelo Branco gov- 
ernment in Brazil there has been an un- 
warranted amount of criticism in our 
country about the policies and actions of 
that government. While its operation 
does not accord with our own procedures 
in all respects, nevertheless in view of 
Brazilian practice its policies have not 
been extraordinary. 

What really is important, however, is 
the fact that the Castelo Branco recovery 
program is actually working. This can 
be proven by statistics and these figures 
are most impressive. The country will 
be nearly back on its feet in 1966. 

In 1963 the inflation rate was 70.4 per- 
cent; in 1965 it was 45.5 percent. The 
trade balance in those years went from 
$112 to $400 million, while exchange re- 
serves increased from $168 to $500 mil- 
lion. Income tax revenue increased 
from zero to 1.3 trillion cruzeiros. 

When it is realized that Goulart was 
President during the full year of 1963 
and also the first quarter of 1964, and 
the effect of his policies lingered on, this 
achievement is all the more impressive. 

I am sure that all friends of Brazil 
will find this record most rewarding and 
will find in it a good augury for the fu- 
ture peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. Speaker, for the Recorp I append 
a table of economic statistics. 


Brazil’s economic performance 


1963 


Immun degree -ta---5- 
Wholesale price increase 
GNP increase 
Ay capita GNP increase 


Balance of payments. 
Exchange reserves 
Income tax revenue 


Agricultural production increase 
Steel production (in tons) 

Crude oil production... 
Vehicle production 


100,000 barrels per d 
R ay. 
180,000, “ek rag 


1 Not available, 


A PHYSICIAN'S REPORT FROM 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous. consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, with con- 
sent of the House, I reprint herewith an 
excerpt of a personal letter from one 
of the physicians serving in South Viet- 
nam, As background, he is a young man 
with a family, and his unjt has been 
commended for the low percentage of 
loss of life from battle casualties in many 
recent operations—such as Operations 
“Crimp” and “Buckskin,” in defense of 
the area immediately north of Saigon on 
the famed rubber plantation in support 
of the 1st Infantry Division—“Big Red.” 

I believe the personal letter which can 
be verified at length in my office, in- 


cluding names and places, will be of par- 
ticular interest to our colleagues at this 
time of decision—or lack thereof—con- 
cerning the support of our troops who 
have been committed voluntarily or 
otherwise, in southeast Asia. I say 
again, as I did on Thursday last, that we 
must untie the hands of our men of the 
military who are there committed and 
let them win, as win they will if turned 
loose and directed by the proper military 
under policies laid down by Congress 
within the Constitution, and on the spot: 

We had some of the Air Force boys over 
for snacks last night (Saturday, January 22). 
They're really nice, fine fellows, They have 
been on rest and recuperation to Bangkok. 
Ran into some of our mutual friends from 
Karat (Thailand). They are really gloomy 
about the prospecis of resuming North Viet- 
nam bombing raids. Say the cease-fire has 
given them a chance to move their missile 
and antiaircraft locations—plus rebuild those 
that have been destroyed—also say that our 
missions, along with the way to fly them, 
comes from Washington. Tactically, this 
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causes much loss of life. Guess L.BJ. is 
an expert in Air Force tactics as well. 

Everyone's attitude is becoming fatalistic— 
It's very difficult to convince a man whose life 
is at stake 24 hours a day that the advantages 
of the cease-fire outweigh the tactical dis- 
advantages (McNamara’s). I hardly think a 
pilot hunting a new SAM site feels that way. 

Am I overlooking the ultimate goals? Am 
I, too, concerned about individuals rather 
than the whole? But then, that’s why 
America is America—concern for individ- 
uals—I thought, anyway. Can people con- 
tinue to let the Government sell them out? 
If so, the predicted gloom of America’s future 
is pressing toward us at an alarming rate of 
speed. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe all in this 
Chamber will agree that the writer is a 
thoughtful, perceptive and considerate 
person of prudence. He is in service and 
on station voluntarily, and although con- 
cerned, confused, and sometimes dis- 
gusted; those he speaks for and repre- 
sents are dedicated and unquestionably 
loyal—in fighting for our Nation and 
freedom. It is time we listened, looked, 
and acted. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the lead article in the current issue 
of Life magazine, dated February 4, 1966, 
called “Concentration Camps for Dogs.” 

This article describes and illustrates a 
raid made by officers of the Humane So- 
ciety of the United States upon the prem- 
ises of a so-called dealer who makes a 
business of obtaining dogs from ques- 
tionable sources, many of them stolen, 
and then sells them, either directly or 
through other dealers to research lab- 
oratories. 

The sickening photographs and de- 
scriptive text document in black and 
white a practice that is conducted 
throughout the United States, that has 
been condemned many times in this very 
Chamber, and which is the target of a 
number of bills including my pet protec- 
tion bill, H.R. 9743. 

However, it is not actually necessary 
for us to wait until one of these bills is 
enacted before meaningful corrective 
measures can be taken. The largest 
single user of laboratory animals in the 
country is the U.S. Government. The 
National Institutes of Health uses 
about 100,000 dogs and cats per 
year. While the National Institutes 
of Health does have inspectors who 
investigate the premises of the deal- 
ers it buys from, it is impossible to check 
up on the sources of these animals. 
Consequently, many stolen pets, loved 
members of families like yours and mine, 
wind up dying on the operating tables of 
the National Institutes of Health. Asa 
matter of fact, just a few weeks ago the 
National Institutes of Health returned to 
a Virginia farmer a pure-bred English 
setter which had been stolen from him 
several months before and found in the 
National Institutes of Health’s kennels. 
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There is a better way to obtain animals 
for research and, to help make it a real- 
ity, I have today written a letter to the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health urging the National Institutes of 
Health to stop buying animals from the 
usual dealers and to breed and raise 
their own. This would have a number of 
advantages. First, it would assure the 
Government of a steady supply of strong 
healthy animals, far superior to the 
emaciated, sickly animals dealers now 
provide, many of which die before they 
are ever used for the purpose for which 
they were purchased. Second, it would 
eliminate any possibility of stolen pets 
being used for research. Third, it may 
well save the Government substantial 
sums of money and, fourth, it is fitting 
and proper for NIH to set the pace in 
this area for the other laboratories 
throughout the Nation. 

I sincerely hope that this suggestior 
will be seriously considered, and that my 
colleagues will join me in expressing 
their support of this idea to the Nationai 
Institutes of Health. 


LATEST U.S. SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISIONS FAVORABLE TO COMMU- 
NISTS HAVE HARMED MANAGE- 
MENT, LABOR, AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
body of the Recorp, I include a supple- 
mental report prepared by Mr. Harold W. 
Kennedy, county counsel of the county 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The original report was widely circu- 
lated and widely acclaimed by public as 
well as private agencies throughout the 
country and the response to this was ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

This report was made at the request of 
the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors and 
is completely objective, pointing out the 
effect of recent Supreme Court decisions 
which have been harmful to manage- 
ment, labor, and the American people, 
while at the same time have given a green 
light to the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Kennedy has received many na- 
tional awards for his outstanding judicial 
publications. 

I have been a close friend of Mr. Ken- 
nedy for more than 30 years and can at- 
test to his character, ability, and 
integrity. He is one of the most re- 
spected men in the State of California. 
LATEST U.S. SUPREME Court DECISIONS FAVOR- 

ABLE TO COMMUNISTS HAVE HARMED MAN- 

AGEMENT, LABOR, AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


(Supplemental report of Harold W. Kennedy, 
county counsel of the county of Los An- 
geles, to the special report of August 19, 
1964, fled with the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, August 1965) 
INTRODUCTION TO SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
Approximately 1 year ago, on August 19, 

1964, the county counsel of the county of 
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Los Angeles,’ acting pursuant to a unanimous 
board order, filed with the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, a Special 
Report on Problems Created by Recent Su- 
preme Court Cases Affecting the Communist 
Party. 

That report, drawing on the unique and 
extensive background of the over 20 years 
experience of the county counsel in fighting 
subversion on the local and State levels, de- 
tailed the past antisubversive activity. of 
that office and reviewed and commented upon 
the effects of certain recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in this vitally important 
area of the law. 

The whole tenor of that report was an 
effort to set out in concise and readable 
form the unfortunate and disturbing trend 
of recent judicial opinions of our highest 
Federal court in the field of subversive con- 
trol. Its purpose was to marshal and chan- 
nel in an effective way the growing ground 
swell of public concern and alarm at the 
pattern of judicial thought which has 
emerged from our courts in recent years and 
which has effectively hampered the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of govern- 
ment in their efforts to control and curtail 
the very real Communist conspiracy at work 
in our midst. 

It was the hope of the author that the re- 
port would serve both as a point of reference 
and as a guide to concerted action; that by 
strengthening the attitude and opinions of 
those who have already recognized the 
danger of communism, and by suggesting the 
need for an immediate but orderly change 
in the negative direction that present ju- 
dicial thought is taking, patriotic Americans 
everywhere could effectively join with those 
of us in government who have consistently 
voiced concern over recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions which are overbalanced in 
favor of subversive elements in our society. 

“Our judiciary is not insensitive to the 
needs of our time, The marshaled forces of 
American thought can create a social climate 
that will serve not only to reinforce the atti- 
tudes of those who have forthrightly recog- 
nized the danger of communism to our so- 
ciety, but will also serve to point the way to 
a change in judicial thought and action.” 

In the comparatively short period of time 
since its publication, the report has had a 
pronounced impact on local, State, and Na- 
tional levels. The report was the subject of 
@ speech in the House of Representatives 
and was reprinted in its entirety in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the U.S. Congress 
on September 23, 1964 (88th Cong., 2d sess., 
vol. 110). Many national patriotic orga- 
nizations such as the American Legion, the 
Americanism Educational League (Los An- 
geles, Calif.), the American Academy of 
Public Affairs, and others, passed resolutions 
commending the publication of the report 
and urging that it be read by their member- 
ship. One hundred sixty-five thousand 
copies of the report were made and, to date, 
approximately 140,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation. The greater 
part of those copies was printed entirely at 
private expense through the efforts of indi- 
vidual citizens, newspapers, church and 
patriotic organizations who, aware of the in- 
creasing and unceasing danger of the spread 
of the world Communist movement, have 
seen in the report a direct and useful means 
of alerting the American people. Since the 


1 Harold W. Kennedy, County Counsel of 
the County of Los Angeles since 1945; B.A. 
1923, Juris Doctor, 1925 Univ. of Calif., Berke- 
ley; Master of Science in Public Administra- 
tion, 1954, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 2d Lt. 
U.S. Army, 1918; Past President, National 
Assn. County and Prosecuting Attorneys and 
District Attorneys and County Counsels Assn. 
of Calif.; Past member Counter Subversive 
Activities Committee, American Legion, Dept. 
of Calif.; Calif. and American Bar Assns. 
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publication of the report, this office has re- 
ceived a veritable flood of favorable mail 
from all sections of the country evidencing 
a tremendous grassroots response to the re- 
port's “Call to Action,” which was directed 
to all public spirited Americans. 


I. A QUERY: HAS OUR “CALL TO ACTION” BEEN 
ANSWERED? 


Has our “call to action,” to which our citi- 
zenry has responded so enthusiastically, 
evoked a corresponding response in the judi- 
ciary? Has the report, with its nationwide 
distribution and its overwhelming receptivity 
by Americans everywhere, had a discernible 
impact on judicial thought? Can there be 
seen, as through a glass darkly, a potential 
change of direction in judicial philosophy 
emerging from the latest judicial decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the field of inter- 
nal security? 

This supplemental report, prepared and 
filed pursuant to another unanimous board 
order of June 22, 1965, adopted on motion of 
Supervisor Ernest E. Debs, proposed to re- 
view and discuss two recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court which were decided since 
the release of the county counsel’s special 
report, and which acutely affect the country’s 
continued and effective response to Commu- 
nist subversion. The first case, Lamont v. 
Postmaster General, 14 L. ed. 2d 398, decided 
on May 24, 1965, represents a stinging defeat 
to our Government's efforts to control sub- 
versive use of the U.S. mail system. The 
other decision, United States v. Brown, 14 L. 
ed. 2d 484, decided on June 7, 1965, allowing 
Communists to hold union office, is highly 
disturbing to those engaged in strengthening 
our internal security, to management, and to 
the loyal segments of the American labor 
movement. Despite its immediate adverse 
effect, however, the Brown decision may well 
be considered as portending a change in the 
attitudes of the Supreme Court. In the final 
analysis, this case may signal the beginning 
of a judicial retreat from past inflexible posi- 
tions taken by a majority of that Court. 


II. WE CARRY THE MAIL FOR MOSCOW—THE 
U.S. SUPREME COURT GIVES FOREIGN-INSPIRED 
COMMUNIST POLITICAL PROPAGANDA UNRE- 
STRICTED ACCESS TO OUR DOMESTIC MAIL SYS- 
TEM 


Communists consider their press and their 
publications to be the most important and 
effective tools for agitation, subversion, and 
propaganda purposes. Through the dissem- 
ination of newspapers, books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and other printed material the par- 
ty, both here and abroad, indoctrinates its 
members and party-line followers and is able 
to reach and propagandize students, young 
people, and other segments of the non-Com- 
munist public. Much of this Communist 
propaganda reaches the United States from 
foreign sources. 

The Congress of the United States in a de- 
termined effort to control the large amounts 
of Communist propaganda originating in 
foreign countries from using our domestic 
mail system to reach an American audience, 
enacted section 305(a) of the Postal Service 
and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1962. 
This section provides in part: 

“Mail matter, except sealed letters, which 
originates or which is printed or otherwise 
prepared in a foreign country and which is 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to rules and regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by him to be ‘Communist political 
propaganda,’ shall be detained by the Post- 
master General upon its arrival for delivery 
in the United States, or upon its subsequent 
deposit in the United States domestic mails, 
and the addressee shall be notified that such 
matter has been received and will be delivered 
only upon the addressee’s request. 

To implement this law, the Post Office 
maintained 10 or 11 screening points for the 
interception of unsealed Communist political 
propaganda originating abroad. When the 
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Post Office determined that a piece of mail 
from a foreign country was propaganda de- 
signed to favorably influence the recipient 
toward policies of foreign governments, or 
which advocated or promoted racial, social, 
political, or religious disorders involving the 
violent and forceful overthrow of our Govern- 
ment, it was empowered by this act to detain 
such mail and notify the addressee that the 
mail would be destroyed unless notified to 
the contrary. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in Lamont v. 
Postmaster General (1965), 14 L. ed. 2d 392, 
refused to uphold the right of the Postmaster 
General to intercept these mass mailings of 
foreign inspired and directed “Communist 
political propaganda” and eliminate such 
subversive material from the U.S. mails. 

The Court reached this startling result 
despite the fact that it was well aware of 
the vital importance that our mail system 
bears to the economic, social, and personal 
sectors of our society: 

“Whatever may have been the voluntary 
nature of the postal system in the period of 
its establishment, it is now the main artery 
through which the business, social, and per- 
sonal affairs of the people are conducted 
and upon which depends in a greater degree 
than upon any other activity of government 
the promotion of the general welfare.“ 

With this decision, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has opened wide our domestic mails to Com- 
munists and other subversive elements, thus 
encouraging a constant flow of foreign propa- 
ganda to an unsuspecting American public. 
We are now denied protection from the pos- 
sibility of being harassed by foreign inspired 
and controlled Communist propaganda well 
calculated to create, foment, and direct racial, 
social, political, and religious disorders in 
our country. This unfortunate situation U- 
lustrates anew the point emphasized in the 
special report—that the efforts of Govern- 
ment to protect itself from the insidious in- 
roads of subversion are hampered, time and 
again, by judicial decisions which effectively 
nullify those efforts. 


III. SHOULD COMMUNISTS BE PERMITTED TO 
HOLD OFFICE IN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS? 


The U.S. Congress finds that a major thrust 
of the Communist Party in this country is 
directed at subverting the labor movement 


Shortly after the Second World War, Con- 
gress became increasingly aware of the fact 
that members of the Communist Party were 
holding responsible positions of leadership 
in many labor unions and that their presence 
there constituted an implicit threat to our 
economy. 

At many congressional committee hearings, 
including those directly concerned with labor 
legislation, a substantial volume of evidence 
was presented which clearly indicated that 
Communist leaders of labor unions, had in 
the past and would continue in the future 
to subordinate legitimate union objectives to 
politically oriented and inspired strikes when 
required by the dictates of party line policy. 
For example, in a 1953 report, the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor Management 
Relations of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare* noted: 

“(2) Communist-dominated unions are 
clearly identifiable as such because of the 
positive correlation of their policies with the 
shifting phases of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

3) The affirmative evidence of direct ac- 
tion by Communist-dominated unions in 
support of Soviet Russian foreign policy is 
less conclusive but the potentialities of such 
direct action are visible. 


2Fn. 3, Lamont v. Postmaster General 
(1965), 14 L. ed. 2d 398 at 401. 

3 Public Policy and Communist Domina- 
tion of Certain Unions, S. Doc. No. 26, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. (1953), pp. 24-25. 
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“(4) There is credible evidence that the 
correlation noted above is not coincidence 
but the direct outcome of direction by Com- 
munist Party functionaries. 

* . — 


86) Communist-dominated unions. are 
still operating in defense production, 
although in diminished strength. The exist- 
ence of a few Communist-dominated unions 
in key industries may in times of war or 
threatened war constitute a real danger to the 
safety of the country. Espionage might be 
practiced through communications and sabo- 
tage be committed in the electrical, mining 
and smelting, and longshore industries. We 
should not blink our eyes to these dangers.” 

Congressional concern over the pronounced 
Communist infiltration into unions was 
shared by responsible and patriotic labor 
union officials. In 1949 and 1950, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations attempted 
to deal with this menacing situation by ex- 
pelling 11 unions from the CIO because of 
their Communist domination. The basis for 
fearing that the Communists would foster 
politically motivated strikes was noted by the 
CIO in an official report dealing with these 
expulsions: 

“The Communist Party is precisely this 
type of organization which the CIO is under 
a constitutional mandate to oppose—one 
which would use power to exploit the people 
for the benefit of an alien loyalty. The Com- 
munist Party speaks in the words of union- 
ism and Americanism. But actually it mat- 
ters not to the Communist Party whether a 
particular policy will advance or hinder the 
best interests of American labor. The sole 
test is whether the policy is required by the 
need of the Soviet Union. Only to the extent 
that the Soviet line permits will the propa- 
ganda mill of the Communist Party grind out 
platforms which are in consonance with the 
ideals of American labor. In event of con- 
flict, however, between the needs of the So- 
viet Union and the best interests of Amer- 
ican labor, the former must always prevail.” 4 

The mere expulsion of a Communist domi- 
nated union from a national labor organiza- 
tion, while a drastic step, could not eliminate 
the danger to the national economy. The 
union, despite its expulsion, continued to 
operate much as before, and most impor- 
tantly, with the same Communist officials. 
Governmental action was necessary. There 
were two means, one direct, and one indirect, 
by which the Federal Government could deal 
with this problem. Congress has tried both 
methods. 


The first effort: Congress uses an indirect 
method to combat Communist infiltration 
in labor unions 


Section 9(h) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, commonly known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act, was specifically de- 
signed by Congress to eliminate Communists 
from the labor movement and prevent Com- 
munist-inspired political strikes. It did so 
by indirection, by barring the vitally im- 
portant facilities of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to any labor organization, the 
officers of which had failed to file with the 
Board affidavits that they were not members 
of or affiliated with the Communist Party. 
The hoped-for effect of this provision was the 
elimination of Communist Party members 
from union office. 

The underlying purpose of the act was suc- 
cinctly stated by Congress: 

“Experience has further demonstrated that 
certain practices by some labor organiza- 
tions, their officers, and members have the 
intent or the necessary effect of burdening or 
cbstructing commerce by preventing the free 
flow of goods in such commerce through 


+ Official Reports on the Expulsion of Com- 
munist Dominated Organizations from the 
CIO, CIO Publication No. 254, September 
1954, p. 13. 
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strikes or other forms of industrial unrest or 
through concerted activities which impair 
the interest of the public in the free flow 
of such commerce.” 5 

In American Communications Ass’n v. 
Douds (1950), 389 U.S. 382, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutional validity of 
section 9(h). The Court determined that 
Congress has a wide scope of power to keep 
from the channels of interstate commerce 
that which would hinder and obstruct such 
commerce and that the indirect method used 
by Congress to eliminate the possibility of 
political strikes was reasonable. In sustain- 
ing this statute, the court pronounced a guide 
by which this type of legislation was to be 
tested: 

“When particular conduct is regulated in 
the interest of public order, and the regula- 
tion results in an indirect, conditional, par- 
tial abridgment of speech, the duty of the 
courts is to determine which of these two 
conflicting interests demands the greater 
protection under the particular circumstances 
presented.” 

“+ + * In essence, the problem is one of 
weighing the probable effects of the statute 
upon the free exercise of the right of speech 
and assembly against the congressional de- 
termination that political strikes are evils of 
conduct which cause substantial harm to 
interstate commerce and that Communists 
and others identified by section 9(h) pose 
continuing threats to that public interest 
when in positions of union leadership.” * 

It is noteworthy that, in sustaining this 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act, the U.S. 
Supreme Court attached some significance 
to the fact that the statute did not prevent 
or punish by criminal sanctions free speech, 
assembly, or affiliation with any organization 
or the holding of any political belief, nor 
did it prohibit Communist Party members 
from holding union office. Section 9(h) 
merely made it more difficult for unions to 
remain effective if their officers were mem- 
bers of the party or did not sign the required 
affidavit. 

“The ‘discouragements’ of section 9(h) 
proceed not against the groups or beliefs 
identified therein, but only against the 
combination of those affiliations or beliefs 
with occupancy of a position of great power 
over the economy of the country. Congress 
has concluded that substantial harm, in the 
form of direct, positive action, may be ex- 
pected from that combination.“ 

These judicial qualifications, which were of 
mere passing interest to the Court in the 
Douds case, assumed a great and unfortu- 
nate controlling significance in the later 
case of United States v. Brown (1965), 14 
L. ed. 2d 484, which will be discussed in a 
following section of this report. 

Despite its early promise of cleansing the 
labor movement from Communist infiltra- 
tion and despite its constitutional validity, 
section 9(h) in practice failed in its pur- 
pose. This failure could be traced directly to 
the requirement that proper anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits be filed by union officials, with 
the resultant denial of important NLRB 
facilities upon the failure or refusal to file 
such documents. Many responsible and 
patriotic union officials, for example, on the 
basis of principle, refused to sign the affi- 
davit. On the other hand, many union 
officials who were either well-known Com- 
munist Party members or party-line fol- 
lowers signed affidavits, secure in the knowl- 
edge that successful prosecutions for perjury 
for executing false affidavits were extremely 
difficult and almost impossible to obtain. 


5 American Communications Ass’n v. Douds 
(1950) , 339 U.S. 382 at 387. 

American Communications Ass’n v. Douds 
(1950) , 339 U.S. 382, at 399-400. 

7 American Communications Ass’n v. Douds, 
supra, at 403-404, 
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The Next Attempt: A Direct Attack Is Made 
on Communist Subversion of the Labor 
Union Movement 
To deal with this situation, Congress, in 

1959, enacted the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act, commonly known 
as the Landrum-Griffin Act.“ Section 504 
of that act was an attempt by Congress to 
achieve the same objectives as section 9(h) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which was then re- 
pealed, and to achieve it more effectively. 
The affidavit requirement and the remedy of 
denial to NLRB facilities of section 9(h) was 
not carried into the new act. The new ap- 
proach dealt directly and affirmatively with 
the menace of a Communist-inspired inter- 
Tuption of a free flow of commerce. The 
holding of union office by Communist Party 
members was absolutely prohibited and in 
addition c:iminal sanctions were im on 
those who held such office in violation of its 
provisions. 

Section 504 in part provides: 

“(a) No person who is or has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party * * * shall 
serve 

(1) as an officer, director, trustee, mem- 
ber of any executive board or similar gov- 
erning body, business agent, manager, or- 
ganizer, or other employee (other than as 
an employee performing exclusively clerical 
or custodial duties) of any labor organiza- 
tion, T Se 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
lyear or both * * *.” 

Archie Brown is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party and a labor union official,“ He has 
been a party member since at least 1935. In 
elections for the years 1959, 1960 and 1961, 
Brown, a working longshoreman on the San 
Francisco docks, was elected to the executive 
board of local 10 (San Francisco, Calif.) of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. In 1961, Brown was in- 
dicted, tried and convicted of violating sec- 
tion 504 of the act by knowingly and will- 
fully serving as a member of an executive 
board of a labor organization while a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. He appealed 
his conviction. 

On appeal, the original three-judge Fed- 
eral court panel before whom the case was 
set to be heard, apparently recognizing the 
national importance of this case, had the 
matter argued before all eight circuit judges 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
In a 5-to-3 decision, the Court of Appeals 
held that section 504 was an unconstitutional 
restraint upon first amendment freedoms 
and determined that the fact of membership 
in the Communist Party was not, in itself, 
a valid basis for imposing criminal penalties 
for the holding of union office? The US. 
Supreme Court thereafter agreed to review 
this decision. 


A Dismaying Setback—the U.S. Supreme 
Court Denies Congress the Power To Pre- 
vent Communist Party Members From 
Holding Union Office 
Barely 2 weeks after holding in favor of 

allowing foreign subversives the almost un- 

controlled use of our mails rather than 
permit some curb on the receipt of Com- 
munist political propaganda from abroad, 


29 U.S. C. A., Secs. 401 et seq. 

“Respondent (Brown) has been * * an 
open and avowed Communist, for more than 
a quarter century.” Uniteg States v. Brown 
(1965), 14 L ed 2d 484 at F 487 (brackets 
added); see also the lower Federal court 
case of Brown v. United States (1964), 334 
F. 2d 488 at 491 where the court characterizes 
Archie Brown as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party since at least 1935.“ 

10 Brown v. United States (1964), 334 F. 2d 
488, affirmed, United States v. Brown (1965), 
14 L ed 2d 484, 
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the U.S. Supreme Court decided United 
States v. Brown (1965), 14 L. ed. 2d 484. In 
a narrow 6-to-4 decision, Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, speaking for the majority affirmed 
the lower Federal court decision, holding 
that section 504 was a bill of attainder and 
therefore unconstitutional. 

A bill of attainder is a legislative act 
which inflicts punishment without a judi- 
cial trial. In 16th, 17th, and 18th century 
England, Parliament frequently sentenced to 
death specific persons for attempted or 
threatened acts of overthrow of the govern- 
ment. This practice was carried over into 
Revolutionary America when the legislatures 
of all 13 States passed statutes directed 
against those loyal to the English cause. In 
an effort to eradicate this practice and erect a 
safeguard against the legislative exercise of 
an essentially judicial function—trial—the 
very first article of the U.S, Constitution pro- 
hibits this practice. 

“No bill of attainder or ex post facto 
law shall be passed [by the Congress].” 
Article 1, section 9, chapter 3, U.S. Constitu- 
tion, 

“No State shall * * * pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts * * *” article 
1, section 10, U.S. Constitution. 

When an act of Congress is challenged as 
being a bill of attainder, the question at 
issue is whether the legislative disability 
imposed is punishment directed at an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals or is a 
regulation directed at controlling future 
conduct. The U.S. Supreme Court, recogniz- 
ing that Congress has the power to enact 
legislation designed to keep interstate com- 
merce free from political strikes, neverthe- 
less held that section 504 exceeded that 
power. 

“The statute does not set forth a gen- 
erally applicable rule decreeing that any 
person who commits certain acts or pos- 
sesses certain characteristics (acts and char- 
acteristics which, in Congress’ view, make 
them likely to initiate political strikes) 
shall not hold union office, and leave to 
courts and juries the job of deciding what 
8 have committed the specified acts 

possessed the specified characteristics. 
Instead, it designates in no uncertain terms 
the persons who possess the feared char- 
acteristics and therefore cannot hold union 
office without incurring criminal liability— 
members of the Communist Party.“ 1 

Specifically, the Court held that Congress 
could not use the criteria of membership in 
the Communist Party as an indication that 
persons who were party members would en- 
gage in or incite political strikes and that the 
phrase “Communist Party” could not be used 
as a shorthand means of describing these 
subversive persons. 

In a stinging dissent concurred in by three 
other justices? Mr. Justice White rebuked 
the majority for closing its eyes to the past 
history of communism in this country: 

“The Communist Party’s illegal purpose 
and its domination by foreign power have al- 
ready been adjudicated, both administra- 
tively and judicially. If this does not in 
itself provide a sufficient probability with re- 
spect to the individual who persists in re- 
maining a member of the party, or if a 
probability is in any event insufficient, what 
evidence with regard to the individual will 
be sufficient to disqualify him? If he must 
be apprehended in the act of calling one 
political strike or in one act of disloyalty 
before steps can be taken to exclude him 
from office, there is little or nothing left of 
the preventive or prophylactic function of 
§ 504 . „* >. "13 


u United States v. Brown (1965), 14 L ed 
2d 484 at 492. 

13 Justices Clark, Harlan, and Stewart. 

United States v. Brown (1965) 14 L ed 
2d 484 at 505 (dissent). 
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Lamont and Brown Are the Bitter Fruit of 
the Trend of Judicial Opinions Favoring 
the Communist Party 
In section VI of the special report entitled 

“Reflections: Where Are We Now?“ we 
pointed out the real danger that the judi- 
ciary in balancing the interests of the state 
as against the individual was clearly entering 
into an area constitutionally and historically 
vested in the legislature. 

During the 1964 term of the U.S. Supreme 
Court which ended June 7, 1965, this un- 
fortunate situation came in clearer focus. 
The U.S. Supreme Court by refusing to con- 
cede to Congress the right and power to cut 
down the vast amount of foreign subversive 
mall flooding our shores and by denying Con- 
gress the right and power to eliminate Com- 
munist Party members from the high coun- 
cils of labor organizations, has taken an ex- 
ceedingly narrow view of legislative preroga- 
tives. 

The unreasonable quality of this viewpoint 
is characterized in the strong dissent in the 
Brown decision as a “basic flaw” in the 
Court’s judicial reasoning: 

“The basic flaw in the Court’s reasoning, 
however, is its too narrow view of the legis- 
lative process. The Court is concerned to 
separate the legislative and judicial func- 
tions by insuring that the legislature does 
not infringe the judicial function of apply- 
ing general rules to specific circumstances. 
Congress is held to have violated the bill of 
attainder clause here because, on the one 
hand, section 504 does not encompass the 
whole class of persons having characteristics 
that would make them likely to call political 
strikes and, on the other hand, section 504 
does single out a particular group, members 
of the Communist Party, not all of whom 
posses such characteristics. Because of this 
combination of underinclusiveness and over- 
inclusiveness the Court concludes that Com- 
munist Party members were singled out for 
punishment, thus rejecting the Govern- 
ment’s contention that section 504 has solely 
a regulatory aim. 

“The Court's conclusion that a statute 
which is both underinclusive and overinclu- 
sive must be deemed to have been adopted 
with a punitive purpose assumes that legis- 
latures normally deal with broad categories 
and attack all of an evil at a time. Or if 
partial measures are undertaken, a legisla- 
ture singles out a particular group for regu- 
lation only because the group label is a 
‘shorthand phrase’ for traits that are char- 
acteristic of the broader evil. But this Court 
has long recognized in equal protection cases 
that a legislature may prefer to deal with 
only part of an evil (citing cases). And it 
is equally true that a group may be singled 
out for regulation without any punitive pur- 
pose even when not all members of the group 
would be likely to engage in the feared con- 
duct. ‘[I]f the class discriminated against is 
or reasonably might be considered to define 
those from whom the evil mainly is to be 
feared, it properly may be picked out (citing 
case). That is, the focus of legislative atten- 
tion may be the substantial greater likeli- 
hood that some members of the group would 
engage in the feared conduct compared to 
the likelihood that members of other groups 
would do so, This is true because legisla- 
tors seldom deal with abstractions but with 
concrete situations and the regulation of 
Specific abuses. Thus many regulatory 
measures are enacted after investigation into 
particular incidents or the practices of par- 
ticular groups and after findings by the legis- 
lature that the practices disclosed are inimi- 
cal to the public interest and should be pre- 
vented in the future. Not surprisingly, the 
resulting legislation may reflect in its speci- 
ficity the specificity of the preceding legisla- 
tive inquiry (citing case). But the fact that 
it does should not be taken, in itself, to be 
conclusive that the legislature's purpose is 
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punitive. Admittedly the degree of specific- 
ity is a relevant factor—as when individuals 
are singled out by name—but because in 
many instances specificity of the degree here 
held impermissible may be wholly consistent 
with a regulatory, rather than a punitive 
purpose, the Court’s per se approach cuts too 
broadly and invalidates legitimate legislative 
activity.” 1 


Both Labor and Management Have Cause for 
Concern Over the Effects of the Supreme 
Court’s Decision in United States v. Brown 
The decisions in Lamont and in Brown 

have disturbed, disheartened and dismayed 
those of us in public life who have devoted 
a great part of their careers in public service 
to exposing and uprooting subversive ele- 
ments in our society. Two important tools 
with which our internal security protection 
has been painstakingly erected, have been 
taken away. 

On the surface, each of these decisions 
illustrate once again the pronounced over- 
balancing of the scales of justice by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in its studied desire to protect 
the individual’s private interests at the ex- 
pense of the defenses erected by society in an 
attempt to protect itself against violent over- 
throw. On a lower level of meaning, one of 
these decisions, Brown, represents a cause for 
grave concern to management and to the 
loyal sector of American labor. Brown 
creates a large void in our protection against 
the internal subversion of one of the vital 
sectors of the American economy by intro- 
ducing a totally unnecessary divisive element 
into labor-management relations. 

The development of a mature, trusting and 
trustworthy attitude between labor and man- 
agement is a n part of our national 
economic health. The delaying or frustra- 
tion of that relationship would be an im- 
portant victory for the Communist Party of 
the United States and the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. The whole history of 
negotiations between labor and management 
in our country has been played out against 
the broad backdrop of the legitimate needs 
of the laboring sector of American society to 
obtain for itself more of the fruits of its toil 
and the equally legitimate needs of manage- 
ment to retain for itself sufficient of the 
fruits of its investment to allow a fair return 
on capital and to insure that money is avail- 
able to increase its investment in the means 
of production. When these two elements in 
our society sit down at the bargaining table 
to work out their differences, it is of the 
utmost importance that the economic and 
Social principles in dispute are caused by 
and are a result of American needs and not 
political disputes instigated at the behest 
of a foreign ideology and directed and con- 
trolled by subversives. It was concern with 
the obvious infiltration of subversives into 
American labor organizations that caused 
Congress to act to end this threat. 

“It is sufficient to say that Congress had 
a great mass of material before it which 
tended to show that Communists and others 
proscribed by the statute had infiltrated 
union organizations not to support and fur- 
ther trade union objectives, including the 
advocacy of change by democratic methods, 
but to make them a device by which com- 
merce and industry might be disrupted when 
the dictates of political policy required such 
action.” 1 

To have to negotiate domestic American 
labor problems face to face with labor lead- 
ers who are dedicated members of the Com- 
munist Party and who are more interested 
in fomenting political strife than in adjudi- 
cating problems creates an intolerable situa- 
tion for management. Conversely, for loyal 


„United States v. Brown (1965), 14 L ed 
2d 484 at 506-507 (dissent). 

% American Communications Assn v. 
Douds (1950), 339 U.S. 382 at 389. 
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American labor to have to entrust the pro- 
motion of their vital interests to individuals 
who are more concerned with advancing the 
interests of a foreign government than in 
promoting the needs of the union member- 
ship is equally unfortunate. Yet, that is 
the potential result of Brown. Congress has 
twice tried to weed subversives out of the 
American labor movement. The first at- 
tempt, in 1947, as we have pointed out, was 
ineffective. The second attempt, in 1959, 
much more promising, has now been struck 
down. 

With section 504 removed from the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
there is now no direct and effective means 
whereby Congress can eliminate subversives 
from high positions in labor organizations. 
Communist Party members may now with 
complete impunity take an active part in 
controlling union affairs and from positions 
of authority exercise a marked degree of con- 
trol over the economic heaith of our Nation. 
Management on one hand is faced with the 
potential of negotiating vital labor agree- 
ments with union officials who are Commu- 
nists and who use unions as a means of fur- 
thering their revolutionary objectives. La- 
bor on the other, is confronted with a 
continuation of the pronounced infiltration 
of subversives into positions of union leader- 
ship. The U.S. Supreme Court has once 
again hobbled Congress and caused severe 
damage to the healthy and productive trend 
developing in labor-management relations. 


IV. THE CONTROL OF OTHER SUBVERSIVE ORGA- 
NIZATIONS SUCH AS THE AMERICAN NAZI 
PARTY HAS BEEN SEVERALLY HAMPERED BY THE 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 


Since the publication of the special report 
of August 19, 1964, the office of the county 
counsel has not rested on its oars in the fight 
against local and statewide subversion. On 
December 17, 1964, this office, acting pur- 
suant to the unanimous instructions of the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, on motion of Supervisor Ernest E. 
Debs, filed a special report detailing the 
methods available to the State of California 
and to the county of Los Angeles to control 
the activities of the Nazi Party and other 
subversive organizations. This report was 
requested when the board of supervisors be- 
came deeply concerned over published re- 
ports that the Nazi Party was planning to 
use a leased house in the city of Glendale, 
Calif., as its western regional headquarters 
and from that base spread its hate literature 
and racial poison throughout the western 
part of the United States. 


The Federal Government has fully occupied 
the field of combating subversion aimed at 
violent overthrow of the United States 


In 1940, Congress enacted sweeping legis- 
lation designed to control subversive ele- 
ments in our country. Known as the Smith 
Act, this statute e prohibits among other 
things the knowing advocacy of the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. 

In Pennsylvania v. Nelson (1956), 350 U.S. 
497, the U.S. Supreme Court held that the 
Smith Act superseded the enforceability of 
the Pennsylvania Sedition Act which in ad- 
dition to prohibiting sedition against the 
Government of Pennsylvania, also proscribed 
sedition against the U.S. Government. The 
court determined that the Smith Act had 
fully occupied the fleld of Federal sedition 
to the exclusion of parallel State legislation. 
Thus, the effect of Nelson is to prevent Call- 
fornia or any other State from enforcing 
subversion laws in those areas where the 
Federal Government has already acted. 


The Smith Act and its enforcement prob- 
lems were fully detailed in part VI of the 
county counsel’s special report of August 19, 
1964. : 
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California may to a limited degree protect 

itself from subversion aimed at violent 
overthrow of the State and local govern- 
ments 
Three years later in Uphaus v. Wyman 
(1959), 360 U.S. 72, the Supreme Court re- 
jected the contention that the States no 
longer had the power to protect themselves 
from internal subversion directed at violent 
overthrow of State and local governments 
because of the Nelson decision. 

“The basis of Nelson thus rejects the 
notion that it stripped the States of the 
right to protect themselves. The 
opinion made clear that a State could pro- 
ceed with prosecutions for sedition against 
the State itself; * H. Thus registration 
statutes, quo warranto proceedings as to 
subyersive corporations, the subversive in- 
stigation of riots and a host of other sub- 
jects directly affecting State security furnish 
grist for the State’s legislative mill.“ * 

With this decision, California was theo- 
retically able to enact legislation directed 
solely at preventing subversion of the State 
and local governments. Notwithstanding 
this apparent approval of State registration 
laws in Uphaus, the latest decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court have made State en- 
forcement of such laws an exercise in 
‘futility. 


Recent decisions of the U.S, Supreme Court 
may have effectively ended the ability of 
our Government at the National and 
State levels to protect itself against sub- 
version by means of registration statutes 


California has a statute requiring the reg- 

istration of subversives and subversive orga- 
nizations. The subversive organization reg- 
istration law (California Corporations Code, 
secs. 35000 to 35302), enacted as long ago as 
1941, requires the registration of subversive 
organizations which are conceived and exist 
for the purpose of undermining and even- 
tually destroying the democratic form of 
government in this State and in the United 
States, Subversive organizations are defined 
as: 
“e + * every corporation, association, 
society, camp, group, bund, political party, 
assembly, and every body or organization 
composed of two or more persons or mem- 
bers, which comes within either or both of 
the following descriptions: 

“(a) Which directly or indirectly advo- 
cates, advises, teaches, or practices, the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of controlling, con- 
ducting, seizing, or overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, of this State, 
or of any political subdivision thereof by 
force or violence. 

“(b) Which is subject to foreign control 
as defined in section 35003.“ 

Subversive organizations must file certain 
descriptive and informative material with 
the Secretary of State (sec. 35100). In- 
cluded in the information that must be 
given to the Secretary of State are the names, 
nationalities, and residence addresses of its 
officers and members, and the nature and 
extent of its existing and proposed aims, pur- 
poses, and activities. In addition, subversive 
organizations are proscribed from sending, 
delivering, mailing, or transmitting to any 
person in this State who is not a member of 
the organization, any anonymous letters, 
documents, leaflets or other written ma- 
terial (sec. 35200). All such material must 
bear the name of the organization and the 
names and residences of its officers. 

Failure to submit the required documents 
with the Secretary of State or a violation 
of any of the provisions of this act is a 
felony punishable by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $10,000 and any officer 
or member of the board of directors of any 
similar governing body of a subversive or- 


17 Uphaus v. Wyman (1959), 360 U.S. 72 at 
76 (emphasis added). 
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ganization who violates this act is guilty of 
a felony punishable by fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment in a State prison for not less than 6 
months nor more than 6 years, or both 
(sections 35300 and 35301). In addition, 
any person who becomes or remains a mem- 
ber of such a subversive organization or at- 
tends a meeting of such organization with 
knowledge that the organization has failed 
to comply with this act is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine of not less 
than $10 or more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not less than 
10 days nor more than 1 year or both (sec. 
35302). 

The Subversive Organization Registration 
law as it is presently worded has some pro- 
cedural defects, notably that of proscribing 
sedition against the Federal Government, an 
area of law already covered by the Smith Act. 
These defects can be eliminated.* A more 
difficult problem, one of enforcibility, re- 
mains, This difficulty was noted in part V 
of the special report of August 19, 1964, 
where, in reviewing the continuing efforts of 
the Federal Government to have the Com- 
munist Party labeled and registered as a 
subversive organization, the probable and 
serious effects of the recent case of United 
States v. Communist Party of the United 
States (1964), 377 U.S. 968, on California's 
Subversive Organization Registration law 
was discussed. The Communist Party deci- 
sion held that the Communist Party and its 
members could exercise the Federal privilege 
against self-incrimination and refuse to reg- 
ister as a Communist-action organization 
under the Federal Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act. The report concluded that a dan- 
gerous side effect of this case would be the 
availability of the privilege against self- 
incrimination to those State and local orga- 
nizations who would otherwise be required 
to register as a “subversive organization” 
under the California law. If such an orga- 
nization or its officers were to register under 
the California statute they would by so doing 
be subjecting themselves to possible criminal 
prosecution under both the Smith Act and 
under the California Criminal Syndicalism 
Act which prohibits and penalizes advocacy 
of or teaching, aiding, or abetting criminal 
syndicalism which is defined as any act in- 
tended to accomplish change in industrial 
ownership or government by means of un- 
lawful force, violence, or terrorism, 

Subsequent to that report, on April 26, 
1965, the United States Supreme Court de- 
cided the case of Dombroski v. P/ister (1965), 
14 L ed 2d 22. 

In Dombroski, the Supreme Court was 
faced with a Louisiana statute called the 
Subversive Activities and Communist Con- 
trol Law. This statutory scheme attempts 
to control Communist activities in that 
State by, in part, requiring subversive orga- 
nizations to register as such. 

Section 359(5) of the Louisiana Statutes * 
defines “subversive organization” as any 
organization: 

“e +» * which engages in or advocates, 
abets, advises, or teaches, or a purpose of 
which is to engage in or advocate, abet, ad- 
vise, or teach activities intended to over- 
throw, destroy, or to assist in the over- 
throw or destruction of the constitutional 
form of the government of the State of 


18 To this end, on Apr. 20, 1965, the County 
of Los Angeles, at the direction of the entire 
membership of Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, introduced at the 1965 session 
of the California Legislature a bill (A.B. 
2696) designed to cure any procedural prob- 
lems arising from the doctrine of Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson (1950), 350 U.S. 497, noted 
above. 

4° Secs. 11400 and 11401 of the California 
Penal Code. 

Rev. Stats. 14:358-14:374, 
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Louisiana, or of any political subdivision 
thereof by revolution, force, violence or other 
unlawful means, or any other organization 
which seeks by unconstitutional or illegal 
means to overthrow or destroy the govern- 
ment of the State of Louisiana or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof and to establish in 
place thereof any form of government not 
responsible to the people of the State of 
Louisiana under the Constitution of the 
State of Louisiana.” 

This definition is substantially the same 
as that found in a Washington statute in- 
volving loyalty oaths for State employees 
and which was held to be unconstitutional 
due to vagueness and uncertainty of its 
language in Baggett v. Bullitt (1964), 370 
U.S. 360.% In a 5 to 2 decision™ the U.S. 
Supreme Court struck down Louisiana’s 
registration law, holding that the definition 
of “subversive organization” was unduly 
vague, uncertain and broad. The California 
Subversive Organization Registration Act's 
definition of “subversive organization” is al- 
most identical with that found in Dombroski 
and in Baggett. Should California’s regis- 
tration law be tested in the courts it would 
almost certainly be considered to be suffer- 
ing from the same unconstitutional vice of 
vagueness and uncertainty. Since the defi- 
nition of “subversive organization” lies at 
the very heart of the California statute, its 
deletion would render the entire statute 
meaningless. 


The Future of California-Type Registration 
Laws Remains Clouded 


Recently, this office was advised that the 
Communist Party had been reindicted by the 
Federal Government for fallure to register 
under the Subversive Activities Control Act. 
We immediately wrote to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice offering our assistance. 
What we said in our letter of April 26, 1965, is 
pertinent here: 

“With the Government’s case against the 
Communist Party again being placed before 
the courts for further consideration, we sin- 
cerely hope that this report with its attend- 
ant wide distribution has had an effect on 
judicial thought in our country and that on 
this, the second time around, our judiciary 
will stem the tide of legal precedent that in 
retrospect is encouraging the Communist 
Party to operate almost at will in our 
country. 

“We again repeat the offer made In our let- 
ter of August 19, 1964, to Mr. George V. 
Searles, deputy chief, appeals and research 
section of the Internal Security Division, U.S. 
Attorney General’s Office that: 

“*(A)s directed by the Los Angeles Board 
of Supervisors, I want to cooperate to the 
fullest with the Attorney General in what- 
ever we might do that would be helpful to 
you and the Department of Justice.“ 

As the law now stands, the necessary 
power to protect themselves from internal 
subversion apparently returned to the States 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in Uphaus, has 
been made illusory and unenforcible by that 
same Court in the Communist Party and 
Dombroski decisions. 

Until there is judicial clarification by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of the 
doctrine of the Communist Party case re- 
garding its application to State registration 
laws and unless and until the Dombroski 
case can be squared with the legitimate 
efforts of the States to register subversives, 
there appears to be little possibility that the 
States can enforce registration laws against 
the Communist Party, the American Nazi 
Party, and other subversive groupings. 


u This case is noted in part I of the special 
report of Aug. 19, 1964, and its potential 
damage to nationwide loyalty programs was 
there discussed. 

* Two justices, Black and Stewart, did not 
participate in this case. 
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v. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

Viewed from the prospect of continuing 
an effective National and State program de- 
signed to protect our society from foreign- 
inspired subversion, the year which followed 
the publication of the special report of Au- 
gust 19, 1964 has not been an entirely happy 
one. Defenders of America’s internal se- 
curity have again and again been placed on 
the defensive by decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court which, instead of achieving 
balance in protecting the rights of individu- 
als and in protecting the rights of society, 
have unduly elevated the rights of the for- 
mer while needlessly subordinating the 
needs of the latter. 

With the unfortunate 1964 decision in 
United States v. Communist Party, hitting at 
the vitals of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act and protecting them from the al- 
most fatal requirements of registering with 
the Federal Government as a subversive 
organization, the Communist Party could 
look forward in 1965 to a period of increased 
domestic revolutionary activity without fear 
of effective governmental control. 

“It would be difficult to single out any pe- 
riod since the passage of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 in which the party’s optimism 
surpasses that experienced during 1964. The 
most important reason for this is the De- 
cember 1963 decision of the court of appeals 
reversing the conviction of the party for 
failing to register under the provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
refusal of the Supreme Court to review the 
decision of the court of appeals. 

“In the belief that the ‘climate’ in the 
United States is changing rapidly in its fa- 
vor, the Communist Party, U.S.A., is begin- 
ning to open the veil of secrecy that has sur- 
rounded it since June 1961, when the US. 
Supreme Court upheld the order of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board that the 
party must register under the provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. Among 
other things, the party’s national committee 
met in July 1964 for the first time since 
1961; a new party program is in preparation; 
and party leader Gus Hall has indicated that 
a Communist Party, U.S.A. national conven- 
tion will be held in 1965.” = 

The renewed optimism of the Communist 
Party that its string of successes in our 
courts will continue unabated would appear 
justified when we examine the current 
weights used by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
balancing the individual’s rights versus soci- 
ety’s needs in situations where first amend- 
ment freedoms are concerned. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has determined 
that in this situation only a compelling Na- 
tional or State interest can tip the scale in 
favor of statutes which touch on the exercise 
of first amendment rights. Nor is this fac- 
tor by itself sufficient to validate a legisla- 
tive act. Even if a compelling National or 
State interest is shown, the burden remains 
on the Government to demonstrate that no 
alternative method of regulation would com- 
bat the abuses without infringing on such 
rights.“ The creation of this twin burden 
of proof has made our judiciary the social 
and political arbitrators of our times and has 
taken away from the Congress its time hon- 
ored duty of assessing the competing inter- 
ests of society and the individual, a duty em- 
phasized so well by Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter in Dennis v. United States (1951), 341 
U.S. 494 at 526: 

“Primary responsibility for adjusting the 
interests which compete in the situation be- 
fore us of necessity belongs to the Congress.” 

Despite the recent Court reverses and de- 
spite portents of increased subversive activity 
in our midst due to the judicial loosening 


* Testimony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Mar. 4, 1965. 

* Sherbert v. Verner (1963), 374 U.S. 398. 
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of the means of controlling these unwhole- 
some elements, there is reason to believe that 
our citizenry, alerted to the continued and 
increasing danger of Communist infiltration 
and subversion of our society, is bringing to 
bear on this problem the full weight of an 
informed public opinion. The vast amount 
of unsolicited mail received by this office 
in recent months following the publication 
of the special report of August 19, 1964, from 
organizations and individuals all over the 
Nation representing almost every social, 
political, and economic background has, 
almost without exception, voiced concern and 
apprehension over the trend of the reported 
recent decisions of our highest Federal Court 
in the field of internal security and expressed 
their hope that the U.S. Supreme Court would 
soon realize that the time is now come to 
stop coddling subversives and start protect- 
ing our country. A well-informed and 
aroused public—a basic tenet of our Amer- 
ican Republic—will, without doubt, make 
itself felt. 

U.S. Congressmen vitally concerned over 
the continued and progressive judicial 
erosion of our antisubversive laws, have re- 
cently introduced legislation designed to 
exercise a degree of legislative control over 
the selection of future members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

House of Representatives Joint Resolutions 
Nos. 7 and 84, introduced January 4, 1965, 
proposed constitutional amendments limiting 
terms of future Supreme Court Justices to 
15 and 14 years respectively. Other bills 
pending in the House and in the Senate 
propose to establish qualifications for future 
appointees to the High Court. The quali- 
fication common to almost all of these bills 
is the necessity of prior experience as a es 

Several of these pen congressional 
bills would require that to be eligible for 
appointment to the Office of Chief Justice of 
the United States and to the Office of As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, the appointee must have had prior 
judicial experience of between 5 and 10 
years. Other bills would establish the ne- 
cessity of such appointees having extended 
prior legal experience. 


æ Illustrative of the above are the follow- 
ing bills introduced in the 89th Cong., Ist 
sess.: 

1. S. 299, introduced in the Senate Jan. 7, 
1965 i U.S. Senator MILWARD L. SIMPSON 
(Wyo 

2. 25 Res. 7, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
Frank CHELF (Ky). 

3. H. J. Res. 84, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
ROMAN G. PucINnsKI (Il.) 

4. H.R. 134, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
RICHARD H. Porr (Va.). 

5. H.R. 536, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
WALTER ROGERS (Tex.). 

6. H.R. 713, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
Tuomas G. ABERNETHY (Miss.). 

T. H.R. 782, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
ELLIOTT G. HAGAN (Ga.). 

8. H.R. 887, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 4, 1965 by Congressman 
WALTER ROGERS (Tex.). 

9. H.R. 2058, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 7, 1965 by Congressman 
J. IRVING WHALLEY (Pa.). 

10. H.R. 2660, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Jan. 13, 1965 by Congress- 
man Roy A. TAYLOR (N.C.). $ 

11. H.R. 4624, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Feb. 9, 1965 by Congressman 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE (Ohio). 

12. H.R. 5765, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Mar. 3, 1965 by Congressman 
J. IRVING WHALLEY (Pa.). 
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The U.S. Supreme Court is apparently find- 
ing itself not insensitive to the needs of our 
time and is evidencing to an encouraging 
degree the beginning of what may be a rap- 
proachment to the mainstream of contempo- 
rary American thought. The potential of 
this trend is illustrated in the Brown opin- 
ion. Can we not see woven into the Court’s 
language in that case some indication that 
the Court is becoming more and more at- 
tuned to American needs? 

The Court in Brown could have contented 
itself with simply striking down section 504. 
It went out of its way, however, on two sepa- 
rate occasions to dilute the force of its opin- 
ion and suggest to Congress that there were 
other ways available by which our internal 
security as it affects the labor movement 
could be made secure once again. 

“Congress undoubtedly possesses power 
under the commerce clause to enact legisla- 
tion designed to keep from positions affect- 
ing interstate commerce persons who may 
use such positions to bring about political 
strikes.“ 2 

“We do not hold today that Congress can- 
not weed dangerous persons out of the 
labor movement. Rather, we make again 
the point made in Lovett: that Congress 
must accomplish such results by rules of 
general applicability. It cannot specify the 
people upon whom the sanction it prescribes 
is to be levied. Under our Constitution, Con- 
gress possesses full legislative authority, but 
the task of adjudication must be left to other 
tribunals,” * 

The time is not too late. Patriotic Amer- 
icans everywhere must all become and re- 
main aware of the fact that the menace of 
world communism continues unabated to 
threaten our very national existence, 

“The conflict between communism and 
freedom is the problem of our time. It over- 
shadows all other problems. This conflict 
mirrors our age, its toils, its tensions, its 
troubles, and its tasks. On the outcome of 
this conflict depends the future of all man- 
kind.“ 3 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has noted that our younger 
citizens need to know the evil nature of 
communism: 

“The philosophy of communism flourishes 
best in an environment where personal re- 
sponsibility and self-discipline have been 
undermined by immorality, materialism, and 
expediency, 

“Its duplicity is difficult for young Amer- 
icans to comprehend. If our young citizens 
turn an objective, analytical searchlight on 
this ideology and its organizational arms, 
they will understand communism for what 
it is—a materialistic, godless dogma dedi- 
cated to world domination.” = 

Let us hope that with the “call to action” 
ringing throughout our beloved country, 
with an alerted citizenry eager and willing 
to take up its message of hope, and with a 
judiciary increasingly aware of the national 
need to tighten its defenses against world 
communism in its domestic form, the next 
few years will witness the beginning of a 
new and successful answer to the Communist 
challenge, and that the change in social cli- 
mate hopefully predicted in the special report 
of August 19, 1964, will at last become 
evident. 


13. H.R. 6786, introduced in the House of 
Representatives Mar. 25, 1965 by Congress- 
man J. IRVING WHALLEY (Pa.). 

* United States v. Brown (1965), 14 L. ed. 
2d 484 at 492. 

* United States v. Brown, supra, 14 L. ed. 2d 
484 at 499. 

* Mr. George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, in a speech reported in the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner, May 18, 1965. 

Remarks made in the course of accepting 
the first “Sword of Loyola” award in Chicago, 
Ill., on Nov. 24, 1964. 
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AN EDITOR SPEAKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
throughout our national history, a free 
press has always been one of the firmest 
pillars of the American Republic. 

Many editors have played an impor- 
tant role in the development of their com- 
munities, as well as of the Nation as a 
whole. 

This is true in my home community of 
Cleveland, which has been gifted with 
many outstanding newspaper editors. 

Warmhearted, dynamic Louis B. Selt- 
zer, who obviously belongs in this cate- 
gory, recently retired from his longtime 
post as editor of the Cleveland Press. 

The Cleveland area and the Nation 
have cause to be thankful that Thomas 
Boardman, who has demonstrated his 
journalistic capacity as chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press and as edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis Times, was des- 
ignated to succeed Louis Seltzer in the 
editor’s chair. 

It was recently my pleasure to sit in 
the City Club in Cleveland and listen to 
Tom Boardman deliver a talk in which 
he gave his views about many problems 
which confront our community and his 
ideas about what a newspaper should do 
about them. 

It was an exceptional speech full of 
wisdom and sound counsel. It deserved 
a larger audience than the few hundred 
people present in the City Club that day, 
and the thousands who heard a subse- 
quent rebroadcast on several radio sta- 
tions. 

I believe Tom Boardman’s talk is 
worthy of careful study and considera- 
tion by everyone concerned with the fu- 
ture of our great cities and our great 
Nation, and I am glad to include it with 
my remarks: 

As I was waiting for the familiar bell to 
ring today, I recalled the apprehensions I 
always felt as president of this club, before 
each of our speakers began his remarks. 

I recalled how I always hoped with some 
misgivings that our speaker of the day really 
had something to say. 

That he understood the high standards of 
this club. 

That he could handle himself in the rough 
and tumble of the question period. 

And today, as I realized that for the first 
time, my own participation would begin and 
not end with the introduction of the 
speaker, I felt the same old misgivings. 

Because, after 2 short weeks back home in 
Cleveland, what could this speaker really say 
about the changes that have gone on in this 
community. 

There are obvious things of course. 

Carl Friebolin is 4 years younger. 

The City Club has finally repealed its own 
prohibition law. 

And Short Vincent has miraculously sur- 
vived the coming of Erieview. 

But you know the truth is that my transi- 
tion back into this community has been so 
quick and easy that it seems that I really 
have not been away at all, except perhaps for 
a long weekend. 
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It’s almost as if I had left on a Friday and 
returned on a Monday, and with this tele- 
scoping of time, those things which have 
changed seem far more dramatic to me than 
perhaps they do to you. 

It’s as if there had been, over one week- 
end, a great deal of instant progress—with- 
out the frustrations and delays of achieving 
that progress. 

Erieview, for instance. 

When I left on Friday, the first demoli- 
tions were just beginning. And when I re- 
turned on Monday—here it is, in all its 
glamorous splendor. 

Instant progress. 

And higher education. 

When I left on Friday, there was the hope, 
not yet realized or even certain, that for 
the first time Cleveland might have publicly 
supported higher education, through the 
building of a community college. 

And now, returning on this Monday, not 
only is that junior college alive and thriving, 
but a big new State university is in being 
and growing in the near downtown. 

Instant progress. 

When I left on Friday, we had talked and 
argued for years over how to break Cuyahoga 
County into legislative districts, so the voters 
would be faced with a manageable choice. 
And now on Monday here it is—all done. 

Instant progress. 

In the world of culture, exciting things 
were in prospect when I left on Friday—a 
bigger and finer art museum, a relocated and 
enlarged natural history museum, a new 
garden center, an educational TV station. 
And now presto. Back on Monday, and it’s 
all done. 

Instant progress. 

And so on around this great community. 
New freeways, longer runways, new factories, 
the new mall—all only hopes when I left on 
Friday, and, as 4 years have telescoped into 
a tiny fragment of time for me, completed 
when I returned on Monday. 

Instant progress. 

The changes have been vast and exciting 
and, measured against the much slower pace 
of other years, wonderfully fast. 

Now it is of course much more for you 
than for me to judge whether this change, 
reassuring and spectacular as it is, has been 
enough. 

How have we done in slum housing? Are 
any fewer of our citizens condemned to the 
indignities and the stench and the humili- 
ation and insecurity of the slums today than 
were last year or the year before or 5 or 10 
years ago. 

Or do we really know the answer to this 
question? 

And how firmly do we recognize that if 
human dignity is one of the things we be- 
lieve in, then it is up to all of us to make 
sure that it is not submerged in urban 
squalor. 

How have we done in civil rights—in ex- 
tending both the rights and the opportu- 
nities of full citizenship to all our citizens. 
Equal treatment in employment, equal access 
to public places, equal rights before the law. 
Progress, yes, measured by the statistics of 
enlarging opportunity. But enough prog- 
ress, when set against the sharper measure 
of our conscience? 

How have we done in schools in the heart 
of this metropolitan community—in our city 
schools, our Cleveland schools. Have we 
finally broken the dismal pattern of neglect 
of big city schools which has been a na- 
tional misfortune, and a national disgrace, 
for two decades? 

We've made a start here—a fine start—but 
these efforts must have the firm and gen- 
erous and consistent support of this commu- 
nity over many years if they are to have any 
chance of success. 

And the intricate problems of municipal 
finance, which confront every big city in this 
country. We have also made a start here in 
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getting to the heart of this difficult matter, 
but the solutions again will demand collec- 
tive wisdom and courageous support. 

Judgments become even more difficult for 
a returning Clevelander when we move out 
of the area of physical change, which we can 
touch and see, into the less tangible areas 
of human relations, which we can only sense 
and feel. It is for you to say whether there 
has been here the instant progress which is 
so apparent in so many areas of physical 
change. 

But I do think it quite safe to say, even on 
short examination, that we still have a very 
long way to go. 

Certainly the greatest phenomenon of the 
postwar years has been the urbanization of 
our country, the vast and swelling sweep to 
the city—to all cities. 

The changes have been immense. No city 
is the same city it was 20 years or 10 years 
ago, or even 5 or 2 years or 1 year ago, or even 
a week ago. 

Every city is filling with new people, con- 
fronted with new problems, and too few of 
us have any clear, up-to-date notion of what 
these problems really are. 

Too many of us move only between the two 
poles of our homes and our offices or busi- 
ness, and only too rarely, if at all, do we get 
off the beaten path to see first hand what 
vast changes have occurred, and what new 
problems change has brought. 

There are many kinds of civic service, and 
this community, and certainly the members 
of this club, have a wonderful record of par- 
ticipation and accomplishment. 

But let’s not lull ourselves into the com- 
fortable notion that we have done enough. 

Solving the difficult problems of this big 
city, and of all big cities, requires a massive 
dedication by all of us to the hard, tough, 
difficult, often controversial areas of public 
service where the needs are immense, and the 
volunteers always too few. 

Now I also hope that there has been no 
slackening in the devotion to free speech and 
to free discussion which has been the his- 
toric character of this community and of 
this club. 

There aré some here who have expressed 
to me the belief—the fear—that points of 
view have tended to polarize here. 

I earnestly hope this is not so, because it is 
vastly important that we have an atmos- 
phere in which problems can be freely dis- 
cussed, where all sides are encouraged to 
speak out and speak up and risk no penalties 
if they do. 

In the realm of ideas, truth is at best a 
most elusive thing. The atmosphere of a 
free society, and of a vital community, must 
permit and encourage men of all opinions to 
challenge with their voices, with their pens, 
with their textbooks, with their newspapers, 
with their sermons, with their votes, and with 
all others of that great arsenal of weapons 
with which freemen have armed themselves. 

We must remember that very rarely is any 
man entirely right or entirely wrong, that 
we always have a great deal more to learn, 
and that we learn best by listening to what 
others have to say. 

I would state this not only as a mood 
which I hope will always be the character of 
this club and of this community, but also 
as a personal conviction which will, of course, 
be one of my guiding principles in my new 
job at the Press. 

And speaking of my new job—I suppose 
I have been asked a hundred times since I 
returned to Cleveland just what my plans 
are for the Press. 

This 18 a natural question, an automatic 
one which is asked of anyone in a new job, 
and I’ve asked it myself as a reporter dozens 
of times. 

I have asked it of new mayors and new 
senators and new presidents of the city club 
and of new managers of baseball teams and 
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new big shots in banks and in railroads 
and utilities. 

And of course the trouble always is that 
the question is asked at an early moment 
when the new man's pians still haven't got- 
ten beyond finding out which keys unlock 
which doors, how to work the light switches, 
and where the water coolers and other facili- 
ties are. 

But I would like to offer some thoughts— 
not on the Press but on the newspaper busi- 
ness generally, because I believe they are 
perhaps pertinent to some of the things we 
have discussed already. 

The responsibilities of the Press and of all 
newspapers, as I see them, are essentially 
these: 

First, and most important, to report the 
news, to give as complete and comprehensive 
a report as our resources and ingenuity will 
permit on the momentary state of the city, 
the State, the Nation, and the world, to bring 
the immensely complex affairs of this planet 
into some kind of orderly daily focus. 

Second, to serve as a kind of community 
bulletin board or town crier reporting such 
things as who was born, who died, 
who's speaking at the city club, what's 
playing on TV and at the movies. All of 
these things, while not cosmic in themselves, 
make up the dally heartbeat of a commu- 
nity, and we must try to record them in all 
their infinite detail. 

Third, to serve as a forum for the discus- 
sion of the major issues of the day, seeking 
out the opposing points of view, and report- 
ing all sides of these issues as simply as their 
complexity permits. 

Fourth, to express editorial opinions on 
these issues, forcefully and fearlessly, but 
hopefully without creating the impression 
that all wisdom lies with newspaper editors. 

Fifth, to keep a watchful eye on govern- 
ment, to be the people’s eyes and ears in the 
halls of government, to serve as a kind of 
public watchdog which barks and growls 
when it sniffs out incompetence or greed or 
corruption. This is a special obligation 
since it is the reason for the special consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom accorded to 
the press in every free society. 

This gives us, as well, a special devotion 
to our system of government, because we 
know that a free press can exist only in a 
free society, and we also believe, perhaps im- 
modestly, that a free society can exist only 
with a free press. 

And sixth, newspapers are a medium of 
advertising, a marketplace doing their part 
to create markets for the wonderful out- 
pouring of goods which our system of free 
enterprise produces. 

And while these responsibilities are un- 
changing, our responses to them are chang- 
ing, and changing rapidly. 

For change is the character of our busi- 
ness, just as it is the character of this com- 
munity and of this State and of the whole 
world we live in. 

The levels of our reporting and the hori- 
zons of our editing necessarily are rising and 
broadening. 

People want to know a great deal more 
about a great many more things today than 
they did a decade or a generation ago, and it 
falls to us to keep pace with the ever-faster 
pace of our times. 

There was a time in our business when a 
paper could get by with one big story a day, 
if it was brewed of the right mixture of sex 
and misadventure. 

But that day is long gone. The gaudy 
tabloids which sought more to entertain 
than to inform have pretty much run their 
course in our business. They have either 
changed, or they have disappeared. 

The changes in the levels of our coverage 
are vast, even in my time in this business. 

A quarter of a century ago, about the only 
science you'd find in most newspapers was 
the Buck Rogers comic strip. Today we 
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have knowledgeable reporters writing in 
depth on all phases of science and medicine, 
men and women recognized as experts by 
those whose achievements they report. 

A quarter century ago our coverage of 
education was concerned principally with 
how much the school board might raise 
taxes, or what star halfback was moving up. 
Today we deal with education in its most 
significant meaning—what youngsters are 
learning, and how. 

A quarter century ago and perhaps more 
recently social problems were expressed al- 
most entirely in terms of their gloomy re- 
sults—bank robberies, race riots, youngsters 
in trouble. Today, we are grappling much 
more boldly with the undérlying causes of 
these problems—bad housing, lack of oppor- 
tunity, weaknesses in our system of justice. 

We are also trying to make our news- 
papers more positive forces in our commu- 
nities, trying to apply our resources more 
effectively to getting good things done. 

We believe a newspaper's character should 
be constructive, not destructive. 

We believe that its efforts should be applied 
to building up, not to tearing down. 

We believe that our ultimate purpose al- 
ways must be to make our community a finer 
and friendlier place in which to live and work. 

After 27 years in this business, I have no 
illusions about being able to do all these 
things to everyone's satisfaction. 

The fact is, of course, that right and 
wrong are not nearly as specific in our busi- 
ness as in most other businesses. 

If I flip a light switch and the light doesn’t 
light, something obviously is wrong, and I 
just assume Ralph Besse overslept. 

If my bank statement doesn’t balance, then 
I know either my wite was wrong, or some 
computer has outwitted George Gund or Jim 
Nance or Merv France. 

In either case, right and wrong are quite 
easy to define. But not so in my business. 

What is right for some of our readers is 
wrong for others. And, happily, vice versa. 

Some of our readers feel we devote too 
much space and attention to local news and 
too little to world news. Others, vice versa. 

Some of our readers believe we are much 
too abrasive in our editorial reaction to 
issues. Others are equally certain that we 
are much too gentle. 

Some believe we are too far right, and 
some feel, with equal certainty, that we are 
too far left. 

To try to publish a newspaper which 
sought the safe middle ground on all the 
complex issues of our times would be to 
smother ourselves in a blanket of blandness, 
and I assure you this will not be our course 
or our character. 

But I do assure you—vwell, let's go back for 
a moment to those things which I stated 
earlier seem to me to be the responsibilities 
of this club, and of its members, to this 
community— 

To get off the beaten track, and see first- 
hand what the hard core problems of this 
city really are. 

To make sure that our educational oppor- 
tunities are the finest, at all levels and for 
all our people, so that all will have an equal 
chance to prepare for the complexities of a 
swiftly changing world. 

To continue to attack the indignity of dis- 
crimination, so that opportunity is equally 
open to all, and that talent can always find 
its matural level. 

To continue to enlarge the range of cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities so that 
the increasing leisure of our increasingly 
automated age will bring persona} enrich- 
ment and pleasure, and not simply the 
final boredom. 

To make sure that responsible points of 
view, however divergent, will always have 
a forum. 

To understand that the ultimate solution 
of all our problems demands responsible and 
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capable Government, and that whatever 
weaknesses we believe exist in Government 
are within our capacity, as citizens, to cor- 
rect. 

These are responsibilities which fall to all 
of us— 

To you and to me, to our companies, to 
our churches, to our clubs, and, of course, 
to the newspaper which I have the good 
fortune to edit. 

We will try to do our share. 


CHICKAMAUGA BRIDGE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? > 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced legislation which would 
authorize $1,670,000 as the Federal share 
to widen the bridge on the Chickamauga 
Dam, near Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The average daily traffic over this two 
lane facility is in excess of 15,000 vehicles. 
While there are excellent highways and 
access roads leading to the dam, the 
bridge is not capable of effectively han- 
dling the traffic. This area is experi- 
encing rapid growth with many existing 
plants expanding and new industries 
moving in. Since the present bridge is 
already beyond its practical capacity and 
planning and construction will take con- 
siderable time, I hope the Public Works 
Committee and the Congress will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
bill. 


“PAT AND GABBY” AND THE RIDDLE 
OF THE FRIENDLY STRANGER 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious and deplorable criminal 
acts known is child molestation. That 
instances of these acts are on the in- 
crease calls for both a recognition of this 
problem and an effort toward its solution. 

A public spirited woman in my district, 
Mrs. Pat Hutchison, has since 1960 de- 
voted her efforts toward educating our 
youths about this problem. A profes- 
sional ventriloquist, Mrs. Hutchison 
volunteered her services to the St. 
Petersburg Police Department in 1960. 
In her first year with them, Mrs. Hutchi- 
son traveled to almost every elementary 
school in Pinellas County, Fla., and the 
result has been a reduction in child mo- 
lestation cases in Pinellas County by a 
remarkable 70 percent. 

Working with a puppet named Gabby, 
Mrs. Hutchison not only delights her 
young audiences but brings home the im- 
portant message that children should 
beware of strangers. 

Pat and Gabby” have become fa- 
miliar figures in Pinellas Couhty and 
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their success is indicated by the amazing 
reduction in the number of child moles- 
tation cases. 

Numerous articles have appeared in 
print lauding this meritorious program, 
and Mrs. Hutchison has been the recipi- 
ent of much outstanding and well de- 
served recognition. Pat and Gabby” 
were the subject of a feature article in 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin in 
May 1961; in the July issue of Law and 
Order; has been the subject of a resolu- 
tion of commendation of the Florida 
Police Chiefs Association, Inc.; the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
the Governor of Florida; and local and 
county law enforcement agencies. 

Mrs. Hutchison has presented her 
program in numerous cities in the United 
States and 3 years ago traveled to Europe 
presenting her program in London, Paris, 
and Nice, France, Switzerland and Ire- 
land. In Dublin, she lectured to an as- 
sembly of the top law enforcement of- 
ficers of that country. 

A color sound on film entitled The 
Riddle of the Friendly Stranger” has 
been producea and is being viewed 
throughout the State of Florida. In my 
judgment, her film should be circulated 
and viewed in every elementary school in 
the country in a nationwide campaign 
directed towards educating our children 
to the ever-present danger of the child 
molester. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject, and the fact that it is not being 
attacked on a nationwide, planned basis, 
I am introducing in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing information which discusses the 
“Pat and Gabby” show so that the at- 
tention of the Congress and the Na- 
tion can be directed to this problem; 
and hopefully, sc that the Office of Law 
Enforcement in the Department of Jus- 
tice will take an interest in encouraging 
the nationwide application of this pro- 
gram and to alert other orgunizations 
to the existence of the problem, and that 
is being successfully carried out in this 
manner. 

The information follows: 

From Law and Order, July 1965] 
Pat AND GABBY HELP PROTECT FLORIDA’s 
YOUTH 

“If the life of one child is saved by this 
new program, it will have served its purpose 
for all time,” said Mrs. Franklin Nott, public 
effairs director of the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, while commenting on a new 
crime prevention project that has been 
produced in cooperation with, and endorsed 
by, the Florida Federation. 

The new crime prevention program, 
Specifically dealing with the problem of 
child molestation in Florida, is primarily 
based on a recently produced 26-minute color 
film. The new film, entitled “The Riddle of 
the Friendly Stranger,” is aimed at school 
children in the first through seventh grades. 
In addition to the film, another important 
part of the program is a children’s coloring 
and game book, which covers the main teach- 
ing points of the film. 

Produced by Guidance Films, Inc., of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., “Riddle” has received wide- 
spread approval and endorsements from 
Plorida civic leaders as well as law enforce- 
ment personnel. To insure its effectiveness, 
the educational film has been produced in 

taste, with warmth, and an under- 
standing of child psychology—so as not to 
frighten children. Being a truly unique 
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program that closely alines itself with law 
enforcement requirements, “Riddle” is the 
first and only educational film ever to receive 
a commendation and endorsement by res- 
olution from the Florida Police Chiefs 
Association. 

The new film is based on a local program 
that has received great attention in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The police department of 
St. Petersburg found the effective, right way 
to impress children with the danger of the 
“friendly stranger’ with the discovery of 
Mrs. A, C. Hutchison. Mrs. Hutchison, wife 
of an engineer and the mother of three 
children, has been, since childhood, a clever 
ventriloquist, 

By the time she was 11 years old, Pat 
Bridge—now her professional name—had 
learned to make her dolis “talk back.“ And 
when she grew up, her talent led to a success- 
ful career in show business. : 

Learning of the problem of child moles- 
tation from then Police Chief E. Wilson 
Purdy, Mrs. Hutchison volunteered to help 
the department’s youth aid bureau with a 
ventriloquist act designed to entertain and 
instruct children. 

Thus, Gabby was such a real child to her 
young audiences that many children wrote 
letters of thanks, invitations to visit, and 
sent Christmas cards to her. Both Gabby 
and Pat were kept busy with engagements 
to warn—in an entertaining way—the young- 
sters In the area. 

Yabby and Pat began their tour of the 
schools in October 1960. In the first 6 
months of that year, according to the rec- 
ords of the St. Petersburg Youth Aid Bureau, 
49 cases of child molesting were reported, 
with 20 of the molesters succeeding in some 
degree. In the second 6 months, after the 
launching of Yabby and Pat, such reports 
dropped to 25, with only 6 succeeding to 
some degree. 

The first year of operation brought a 70- 
percent reduction in the number of cases. 
The program has continued to reduce such 
cases each year to the point that in 1963 
there were only two known cases of child 
molestation in the area. 

Obviously, the inexpensive way to make 
this program available to every school in 
Florida was through motion pictures. Guid- 
ance Films, Inc., was formed by some civic- 
minded St. Petersburg citizens to film and 
distribute this urgently needed message. 

As Mrs. Nott of the Florida Federation 
humorously pointed out, “Gabby,” Yabby’s 
stage name—because this little dummy is 
anything but dumb—“is the star, and in this 
film ‘comes through’ as real to children as 
she is in her ‘in person’ appearances.” 


“Gabby” has become the friend of all 


children who have seen her. They are re- 
membering her message. The point she 
stresses is this—anyone your mom or dad or 
teacher do not know is a stranger. She also 
lists the danger signals children should 
watch for, as well as teaching the children 
never to judge a person by the way he or she 
looks. 

The children also learn from the film that 
if they are approached by a stranger in a 
car they should remember the license num- 
ber. “Write the license number down,” 
Gabby says. “If you don’t have a pencil, 
scratch it on the sidewalk with a stone, or in 
the ground with a stick. Remember all you 
can about how a stranger looks. Look at the 
car and remember all you can about it. Tell 
the nearest policeman what has happened.” 

All law enforcement agencies know that 
the sex criminal who preys on innocent chil- 
dren to satisfy his bestial appetite is as low 
on the moral scale as it is possible to get, 
but the increasing frequency of such crimes 
makes it plain that society needs to do more 
than it is doing. 

It is indicated by the enthusiastic response 
that the “Gabby” crime prevention program 
is one unique and successful answer to the 
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child molestation problem that we have come 
up with for Florida society. 

In addition to being endorsed by the 
Florida Police Chiefs Association and the 
Florida Federation of Women's Clubs, 
“Gabby” has received outstanding commen- 
dation and support from major civic clubs, 
all law enforcement agencies, the Girl Scouts 
Gouncil, criminal court judges, juvenile 
court judges, as well as county. school sys- 
tems. One of the latest endorsements, and 
perhaps one of the more influential ones 
came from Florida Gov. Haydon Burns, 
who said, “We must do everything possible 
to protect the greatest asset we have—our 
young children—and I certainly feel that this 
film is a positive approach to a very serious 
problem.“ 

The leading Florida news media have been 
so enthusiastic about the “Gabby” program 
that it has received more statewide publicity 
than any other single crime prevention cam- 
paign. 

I am anxious to hear what other police 
agencies and departments think of our pro- 
gram. If you like, perhaps we can make 
plans to share “Gabby” with you. Pat and 
“Gabby” have won the hearts of everyone, 
young and old, who meets them in Florida. 
We look forward to having her lend her good- 
natured wit and pixie smile to other areas of 
crime prevention in years to come. 


[From the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
May 1961] 
PUPPET FOR MOPPETS SOLVES Bra PROBLEM 
FOR FLORIDA POLICE 


(By Lt. Wilford A. Lackey, Youth Aid Bureau, 
Detective Division, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Police Department) 

For a number of years the officers and men 
of the St. Petersburg, Fla., Police Depart- 
ment have been trying to find a shortcut to 
the heart and mind of its youngest problem, 
the elementary school child. During these 
almost fruitless years, some of the best brains 
of the department have been racked to the 
point of exhaustion with little visible re- 
sults. In fact, until just recently, this con- 
dition steadily grew worse. The elementary 
groups became junior groups and the junior 
groups became senior groups, all the while 
carrying with them and pyramiding the 
many mistaken concepts and ideas of the 
true meaning and intent of the guardians of 
the law, the policemen. 

Recently in St. Petersburg, however, these 
misconceptions, fostered in our children from 
every phase of our modern-day society, have 
begun to undergo a definite change for the 
better. It began with the arrival of a little 
feminine woodenhead named Tabby.“ 
“Yabby” seems to have the ability to charm 
the freckles off the nose of any enchanted 
youngster. She also seems to have been able 
to accomplish more in a few short weeks to 
bring about a desirable change in modern 
youth's thinking than all this department's 
brains have during the past decade. 


“YABBY” IS BORN 


The “Yabby” idea was born when Chief E. 
Wilson Purdy crossed paths one day with an 
attractive ventriloquist, Mrs. A. C. Hutchi- 
son, professionally known as Miss Pat Bridge. 
After seeing her perform, the chief set up an 
appointment with the ventriloquist to talk 
with me about the feasibility of using her 
talents as a means of communicating with 
the schoolchildren in police language. En- 
thusiasm grew as ideas were developed and 
the scope of the project was appreciated. 

As an individual, Mrs. Hutchison fitted the 
picture perfectly. The wife of a city engi- 
neer, she is the mother of three children and 
also has a broad background in show busi- 
ness. A thorough background investigation 
failed to disclose anything that would de- 
tract from her fine character. Finally, ar- 
rangements were made, and the young 
matron became Policewoman Pat.” 
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PUPPET’S NAME SELECTED 

Her dummy, or “personality figure” as she 
prefers to call it, was already known in the 
community’s night spots as “Tracy,” an ir- 
resistible imp who had entertained the adult 
groups of the area. The name “Yabby” was 
the first important change made. The first 
three letters of the name were taken from 
the initials of the department’s youth aid 
bureau (YAB), but this was too short and 
did not fit the figure at all. A “y” was 
added, making it “Yaby,"’ which, although 
catchy and short, was not acceptable be- 
cause of the tendency to pronounce it with 
a long a,“ thereby ruining its effect. The 
thought then came to add an extra b,“ 
making the name ‘“Yabby,” which not only 
is descriptive of the lovable little blabber- 
mouth, but also serves a double purpose in 
that it denotes that the “Youth Aid Bureau 
befriends youth,” the prime purpose of the 
bureau and its protege. With very little 
effort, Tracy“ became “Yabby,” and both 
Pat and “Yabby” were outfitted with identi- 
cal uniforms of the police department, the 
only difference being that Labby“ wears 
shoulder patches bearing the legend that 
she is dedicated to courtesy and safety, while 
Policewoman Pat wears the regulation 
shoulder patch of the department, 


CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


Next, a teaser campaign was launched with 
the cooperation of the area’s news media. 
Little by little, the public was given tanta- 
lizing bits of information. Posters designed 
by members of the department were dis- 
tributed to schools and shopping centers. 
Some of the posters contained only the word 
“Yabby,” printed in 4-inch bold black letters. 
This kind was distributed to the junior and 
senior high schools and places where adults 
congregate. The other type poster was a 
three-quarter length picture of a police officer 
with comic strip dialog stating, “Hi kids. 
Watch for Labby, coming soon,” which was 
distributed among the elementary schools. 
Quietly, the bureau built up an air of 
mystery by showing the ventriloquist in her 
specially designed, eye-appealing uniform in 
a select few of the public gathering places 
about the city. 


“YABBY” ARRIVES WITH FANFARE 


On October 9, 1960, when curiosity was at 
its peak, Policewoman Pat and “Yabby” 
were decked out in all their finery and es- 
corted via helicopter (which, incidentally, 
failed to show up on time and had to be 
faked) to a local airport, picked up on the 
television camera, and launched into the 
living rooms of the area’s residents in a 
seemingly impromptu and highly spectacu- 
lar manner. Leaving the airport under the 
camera’s eye, they entered a waiting motor 
launch which whisked them through the 
blue waters up Tampa Bay to the city’s mil- 
lion-dollar pier. On hand at the plier to 
greet them were the city’s Mayor Edward F. 
Brantly and several other local civil lead- 
ers, all of whom had gathered at the pier 
on the pretense of taking part in a police 
athletic league picnic which was then in 
progress. 

Following the welcoming ceremony, news- 
papers on the Suncoast sought interviews, 
and area television stations offered pub- 
licity, as they were all anxious to present 
this off-beat program. For days after their 
arrival, Pat and Tabby“ were kept busy 
cutting tapes for radio and posing for news- 
paper photographers. Telephone calls be- 
gan to swamp the Youth Aid Bureau in- 
quiring about the availability of the attrac- 
tive ventriloquist for guest appearances at 
both civic and private meetings. 

FORMAT OF PROGRAM PLANNED 


In the meantime, the Youth Aid officers 
had begun to assemble scripts appropriate 
for elementary school youngsters and later 
found them to be equally entertaining to 
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the adults. Because of seasonal problems 
in the area and the fact that school had 
just reopened, Policewoman Pat and “Yab- 
by” were first scheduled to visit the ele- 
mentary schools. The superintendent of 
schools was agreeable to the plan, and all 
agreed that the most urgent subject to cover 
was child sex molestations by adults. 

The script for each performance was so 
designed as to evoke laughter, then to 
switch to a serious police message of safety 
or crime prevention, ending with more hu- 
mor and then showing appropriate slides or 
a brief movie on the subject covered. The 
movie was a bit outdated and, although en- 
tertaining to the lower grades, failed to ful- 
fill tne desired purpose in the higher ele- 
mentary grades. Therefore, my staff and I 
set out with camera and selected police offi- 
cers, who served as models, and shot scenes 
that depicted the more dangerous situations 
that could confront the youngsters in the 
community. The pictures are 35 mm. slides 
in full color, illustrating the high points of 
a story narrated by Policewoman Pat, and 
are shown following each Pat and “Yabby” 
performance, 


PUBLIC AID GENEROUSLY GIVEN 


By utilizing the talents within the depart- 
ment, a 10-page booklet of rhymes, verses, 
and cartoon pictures of Pat and “Yabby,” 
which are to be colored, was compiled. The 
cartoons and verses illustrate the main 
points of “Yabby’s"’ messages to the young- 
sters, which in this instance concern the 
“Too Friendly Strangers.” The booklet was 
inspired by a coloring picture of the same 
nature published by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Hard pressed for funds to publish the 
needed 25,000 copies of the booklet, the bu- 
reau enlisted the aid and interest of the 
Woman's Service League of St. Petersburg, 
which promptly provided $1,000 to cover the 
cost of the booklet. A copy of this booklet 
is handed to each child who attends “Yab- 
by’s” and Pat’s performances. To date, the 
full 25,000 copies have been given away, and 
we are now giving away thousands more. 

The elementary school principals have en- 
couraged those responsible for the “Yabby” 
program by informing them both verbally 
and by letter that the children, having 
memorized the verses and rules, are anxious- 
ly awaiting “Yabby’s” next visit with more 
good verses and rules. At each of her per- 
formances, Pat has “Yabby” inform the boys 
and girls that for the best coloring job in 
each school she will present a surprise gift 
on her next visit. For the best coloring job 
done throughout the whole school system, 
there is a wonderful grand prize. The youth 
aid bureau has been informed by several 
civic-minded merchants that there will be no 
shortage of prizes when the winners are 
announced, 

“YABBY” IS WELL RECEIVED 

“Yabby” has so impressed the youngsters 
that ever-increasing quantities of fan mail 
are arriving at the Youth Aid Bureau. The 
majority of the letters inform “Yabby” that 
even though they are aware that she is a pup- 
pet, they love her anyway, and invite her to 
write to them, sending more of her safety 
messages, along with pictures of herself and 
Pat. One such letter, from a fourth-grader, 
reads: 

“DEAR Tan“: How are you. I am fine. 
You had better study your poems and nursery 
rhymes or you will not be a good police girl. 
And you better know how to read because 
you will not know the license plate. Labby' 
will you please come over to my house some 
day and I might have a present for you.” 
Another reads: 

“DEAR TAnRT': I saw you in the parade 
this morning. I am glad I was on the side 
that you were on. I enjoyed Pat too. I will 
also remember the talk about strangers and 
I will never take any candy or get in a per- 
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son’s car that I don’t know. I will have to 
go now. 

“With love, 

“Dare G.“ 

The “Yabby” program has been in effect 
now for several months, and the Youth Aid 
Bureau has received many encouraging let- 
ters from civic organizations and civic- 
minded individuals who are supporting the 
program in many ways. “Yabby” has ap- 
peared at numerous PTA groups, as well as 
making a dozen or more guest appearances 
at other adult civic meetings. She has also 
appeared for Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
schools for retarded children, and other such 
places. During the holiday season, she was 
booked solid for programs for underprivi- 
leged children. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Even in this short time, the image of the 
policeman seems to be undergoing a trans- 
formation from the former threatening, 
punitive symbol to a warm, human, and pro- 
tective helper of the youngster. Officers on 
duty now are charged with the extra respon- 
sibility of returning the smile or wave from 
the little ones, who have been assured by 
“Yabby” that there is nothing “their friend, 
the policeman,” enjoys more than a pleasant 
smile or a friendly wave to help make his 
work easier. 

One officer tells of having his eyes glued to 
an automobile whose driver had just com- 
mitted a serious traffic violation, and for 
several minutes he dared not lose sight of it. 
At the same moment, from the corner of his 
eye, he noticed a young boy waving and call- 
ing a friendly greeting to him. He could not 
look at the child until after he had passed 
and the violator’s automobile license number 
was properly written in his pad. He then 
noticed the child was half in tears, com- 
plaining to his mother that the officer had 
not waved back. He ran half a block to in- 
form the lad that he had seen him and ex- 
plained why he had not been able to return 
his greeting. The mother then assured the 
officer that he and all other police officers in 
the world had two brandnew friends for life. 
Other policemen in St. Petersburg have 
learned that the days of riding in a cruiser 
with a set stare and stern expression have 
passed; and, on nippy mornings, hands are 
kept cool by returning the happy greetings 
from big-eyed and pink-nosed smiling faces. 

Equally encouraging is the fact that the 
threats of adult child molesters have de- 
creased markedly due to the acceptance of 
constructive advice from “Yabby” by the 
youngsters, who have taken her into their 
hearts. The Youth Aid Bureau records show 
that in the first 6 months of 1960 there were 
49 cases of child molesting reported. Of 
that number, 20 of the molesters succeeded 
to some degree. In the next 6 months, how- 
ever, there were but 25 reports, and in only 
6 did the molester succeed to any degree. 
The Youth Aid Bureau attributes this large 
difference to the effectiveness of the “Yabby” 
program. Indecent exposures have continued 
to occur, but the descriptions and license 
numbers that are being given the police by 
the victims haye brought prosecution for 
this offense to an alltime high. 


FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 


One of the brightest features of this pro- 
gram is that the talent of Policewoman Pat 
and Tabby“ is costing the police department 
little more than the price of their uniforms. 
Although she works for the police depart- 
ment and the department sponsors the whole 
“Yabby” program, there are three civic- 
minded merchants who are underwriting the 
police program to the extent that they have 
assured Policewoman Pat an income and are 
quite active in seeing that the program con- 
tinues spreading its wealth of good crime- 
prevention ideas throughout the area. 

Future scripts and plans for Tabby“ will 
continue to hold to a crime prevention theme 
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and remain very much the same as they have 
been thus far, except a great deal more 80. 
There are a host of subjects on crime pre- 
vention for her to discuss with her new- 
found friends, as well as a multitude of new 
friends yet to be met. Local junior and 
senior high schools have not been thoroughly 
covered, and at this time the police depart- 
ment has received many requests from 
schools outside its jurisdiction for “Yabby” 
visits. 

Many eyes are upon this innovation in 
police work, and close scrutiny seems to re- 
veal that “show biz” and police work were 
made for each other, but we are not hurrying 
this phase of the program because of short- 
age of good, entertaining scripts. However, 
public service television and radio tapes are 
now in the making, and there is little doubt 
but that a commercially sponsored television 
show is in the offing. Just as soon as proper 
scripts and material are ready, we will be will- 
ing to consider some of the offers we are re- 
ceiving from would-be sponsors. 


IDEA CATCHING ON ELSEWHERE 


It is indicated by the enthusiastic response 
that the “Yabby” idea is beginning to catch 
on with other communities, and although 
the St. Petersburg Police Department has 
taken steps to copyright the “Yabby” idea, 
we are anxious to hear comments from other 
police departments and youth workers with 
the ultimate idea of making plans to share 
our program with others. Perhaps a “Yabby 
Club” could be formed for the benefit of all 
the police departments throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Whatever else happens, the St. Petersburg 
Police Department knows that much happi- 
ness and good will have been brought to St. 
Petersburg by Policewoman Pat and Tabby,“ 
whose pixie smile, merry brown eyes, turned- 
up nose, and contagious, good-natured wit 
have won the hearts of all, from toddlers and 
schoolchildren to bench-sitting grandpar- 
ents in the Sunshine City. 

“THE RIDDLE OF THE FRIENDLY STRANGER,” 

A REPORT ON THE PAT AND “YABBY” Frum 


THE FILM 


“The Riddle of the Friendly Stranger” is 
a new sound-on-film color motion picture 
26 minutes long. This unique film was pro- 
duced at the request of, and with the co- 
operation of law enforcement officials, edu- 
cators, and the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

THE RIDDLE 


“Why is it that a friendly stranger can 
sometimes be a terrible danger? Do you 
know? Wedo.” With these words, an impish 
little figure named “Yabby” sets the scene 
for a most important film message. And as 
the film progresses, viewers discover that 
“Yabby” and Pat are dedicated to teaching 
as many children as possible the dangers 
of child molestation and how to recognize 
people who may do them harm. 


BACKGROUND 


Pat, Betty P. Hutchison, uses her talent 
as a ventriloquist to make “Yabby” a living. 
compelling tigure. The team has more than 
4 years experience working closely with the 
St. Petersburg Police Department. Success 
of their program led to appearances before 
top law enforcement officials in the United 
States and Europe. This important experi- 
ence combined with extensive research has 
resulted in a film geared to elementary 
schoolchildren. The film successfully fore- 
warns the children of possible dangers. How- 
ever, it does not frighten them. 

“YABBY” ON A STRANGER HUNT 

What determines whether or not a person 
is a stranger? A nice looking lady is intro- 
duced and we learn as the film progresses 
that she is the mother of a friend of one 
of the children. She is also a worker in the 
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local PTA. She certainly is not a stranger, is 
she? Then there’s the friendly ice cream 
man who comes to the schoolyard every 
day. Is he a stranger? The children see 
him every day, he always seems very nice; 
he laughs and jokes with them. But what 
do we know about him? Nothing. We don’t 
know where he lives or anything about him. 
He is a stranger. 


HOW DO WE DEFINE A STRANGER? 


The most important message delivered to 
the children is the definition of a stranger. 
Most children believe a stranger is a person 
whom they have never seen before. “Gabby” 
explains, Lou may see a person many times 
and they may seem very nice, but seeing 
someone often doesn’t always help us to 
know them better. This is a time when it is 
best for kids to let a grownup be their 
guide.” For this “Gabby” has a rule, “Any- 
one your parents or teachers do not know, 
no matter how often you see them or how 
nice they may seem is a stranger and as you 
will see later on, should be treated like a 
stranger.” 


RULES TO AVOID DANGEROUS SITUATIONS 


The film outlines simple rules which the 
children are urged to follow in order to avoid 
dangerous situations. Always return directly 
home from school. Don't loiter in lonely or 
out-of-the-way places. Never let a stranger 
touch you. Beware of strangers offering 
candy, money, or favors. These points are 
repeated within the film to make the most 
effective impression on young minds. 


CAN CHILD MOLESTERS BE BROUGHT TO JUSTICE? 


Children, remembering what “Gabby” has 
taught them, will be able to describe these 
strangers, and will write their car license 
numbers down. “Gabby” tells them if they 
do not have pencil and paper, write it down 
with a stick in the dirt, or use a rock and 
write it on the sidewalk. This way, the per- 
son can be checked out by the police and 
thereby brought to justice. The policeman 
in the film asks the children for their co- 
operation to “make your town a safer place 
to live,” and thanks “Gabby” for her efforts 
in this direction. 


FILM SCRIPT BASED ON RESEARCH 


The film script is based on extensive re- 
search of the child molestation problem. 
The vital teaching points covered in the film 
were determined after examining the rec- 
ords and recommendations of law enforce- 
ment personnel, child psychologists and other 
related crime prevention organizations, 

Since each child’s rate of retention varies, 
the producers decided that, within the 26- 
minute film, each of “Gabby’s” rules would 
be repeated twice. 

The film is suitable for children from the 
first through sixth grades. We also recom- 
mend that the film be shown to parents. It 
will give them a better understanding of 
what can be done to combat this very serious 
nationwide problem. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
November 16, 1966. 
IG w AOM Te hay O Ser: 

One of the problems which has confronted 
our society for a long period of time and con- 
tinues to do so at the present time is that of 
child molesting. It is very difficult for law 
enforcement officers to make an adequate 
case these people and even more 
difficult to provide enough police protection 
&t all places to eliminate this menace prior 
to any act occurring. The only practical 
solution to this is for all children to be fully 
informed about the consequences that may 
occur when they become involved with 


strangers. 

One of the vehicles for informing the chil- 
dren is a movie entitled “The Riddle of the 
Friendly Stranger.” This film adequately 
depicts the problem for children but at the 
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same time does not overdo it so that they 
become afraid of every adult person. Fur- 
ther, it educates children to look upon law 
enforcement officers as friends and persons 
to whom they can turn in times of difficulty. 
I believe that the showing of this film to 
children will be most beneficial in helping 
to eliminate this problem in our society. 
Very truly yours, 
LaMar WINEGEART, Jr., 
Judge, Juvenile Court, Duval County. 


FLORIDA PUBLISHING Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., January 23, 1965. 

Dear MRs. HUTCHINSON: Thank you for 
your devoted work in the fight against child 
molestation. I appreciate it, not only as a 
newspaper writer who read and enjoyed 
Nancy's story, but as a mother of two exquis- 
ite children, whom I hope to guide to 
healthy-minded citizenhood. 

I saw your film when it was shown at the 
children’s school—Justina Road Elemen- 
tary—and I thought it was a just-right com- 
bination of all the problem points without 
being morbid. 

My 11-year-old came home laughing, how- 
ever. His class saw it last, and just out on 
the road, a man drove up and asked, “Hey, 
kids, can you tell me where Merrill Road is?” 

Robbie said the kids drew back from him 
as though he were Typhoid Mary. Hope he 
finally found Merrill Road. 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT L. PARKS. 


[From the Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Jan. 22, 1965] 


VENTRILOQUISM ON SERIOUS ToPIC BEGAN FOR 
LavuGus 

It all started because a 7-year-old wanted 
to make people laugh the way her father did. 

Because she learned the art of ventrilo- 
quism almost before she learned to read and 
practiced it all her life, Mrs. Pat Hutchinson 
today is regarded as one of the most valu- 
able members of the St. Petersburg Police 
Department. 

Pat, who was guest speaker at a workshop 
for women in District 4 of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs yesterday at Jack- 
sonville Beach, throws her voice around for 
the police department on a volunteer basis. 
After 5 years of working with the depart- 
ment on an aducational program to combat 
child molestation, she remains unsalaried. 

The first year she worked, she took her 
“Gabby” act to every elementary school in 
St. Petersburg, hopeful that the 3-foot 
fiber-glass dummy could generate a healthy 
fear of strangers among young children— 
and accomplish what parents, teachers and 
the police had failed to do. 

Her campaign was so successful that it 
was cited by the FBI and the idea passed on 
by them to police departments in other cities 
in this country and in Europe. 

Because yentriloquists aren't customary 
figures in every police department and Pat 
couldn't be everywhere at once, a film star- 
ring the honorary policewoman and her 
Sumy, a BS ggb 

Pat feels richly rewarded for her contribu- 
tion even if she never makes another pay- 
roll. Although she learned ventriloquism so 
she could make people smile and once used 
it to help keep bread and butter on the ta - 
ble for two of her three sons, the “Gabby” 
act is the realization of another important 
goal to use my talents for an educational 
purpose.” 

The mother of three sons (ages 19, 15, and 
7), she said she never knew how to go about 
putting the act on an educational level until 
5 years ago. 

“It was then I met St. Pete’s former police 
chief, E. Wilson Purdy, at a meeting where I 
did a benefit performance. When I finished 
my act, he told me that child molestation was 
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one of the big problems of his department 
and that he thought my dummy might be 
just the gimmick to take into the schools 
and warn children about the offenders.” 

So it was back to the classroom for Pat and 
this time the teachers knew who was doing 
the talking. 

“As a young child of 7 and 8, I got by 
with a lot of cutting up in class because 
the teachers couldn't discover where the 
noise really was coming from. Teachers just 
don’t suspect a child that age to know how 
to throw her voice.” 

Before the film, “Riddle of the 
Friendly Stranger” last summer in Sarasota, 
Pat was invited to Europe to demonstrate 
her act for law enforcement officers in Ire- 
land, England, Switzerland, and France. 

“It was fun—but frustrating in Switzer- 
land and France. Since I didn’t speak French 
and the officers didn't speak English, I had 
to use an interpreter to repeat the script. 
Consequently, the reaction to all ‘Gabby’s’ 
jokes, was delayed laughter.” 

For the past 3 months, Pat has been 
traveling around Florida showing the film 
to FFWC district meetings because without 
the group’s promise to help pay back the men 
who financed the filming, the project would 
not have been possible.” 

For all appearances, Pat and Gabby“ wear 
the green-and-white uniform of the St. 
Petersburg Police Department. In the film, 
Pat wears a blue uniform and “Gabby” wears 
green. 

“This is so the child molestation problem 
won't be identified with one particular city. 
It’s a nationwide plague and we hope that, 
with the help of groups like the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the film eventually 
will be leased for showing in schools all over 
the country.” 


THE FLORIDA FEDERATION OF 
Women’s CLUBS, 
Gainesville, Fla., October 9, 1964. 
Mr. James D. KoHLENBERG, 
Vice President, Guidance Films, Inc., 
St, Petersburg, Fla. 

Dran Mr. KoHLENBERG: In behalf of the 
officers and members of the board of directors 
of the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
our sincerest thanks for bringing to us Gab- 
by and Pat” and excerpts from the film 
“The Riddle of the Friendly Stranger” at the 
board meeting held in Cocoa Beach. 

The executive committee recommended 
that the Plorida Federation endorse and sup- 
port to the fullest within their local com- 
munities the presentation of the crime pre- 
vention film. This recommendation was not 
brought to vote until excerpts of the film 
had been shown on Friday night, September 
25. On Saturday morning the vote was taken 
and as you know this was the largest board 
meeting ever held and since the largest num- 
ber of board members are club presidents we 
were delighted that this seemed to be a 
very enthusiastic affirmative vote, with no 
negative votes. 

Four touring officers—the president, first 
and second vice presidents, and State junior 
director—will be traveling the State the next 
few weeks and we shall be promoting the 
use’ of this film, and telling the members 
again how to follow through with this proj- 
ect. The FFWC publicity chairman will be 
releasing this to all papers in the State 
within the next few days, too. 

Gratefully, 
Lors M. EMMEL, 
Mrs. Mark W. Emmel, 
President. 


RESOLUTION 236 


Whereas the Florida Police Chiefs Asso- 
ciation, Inc., do realize tue very important 
place the children of this Nation play in the 
everyday function of our lives; and 
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Whereas the police departments through- 
out this great country are ever on the alert 
to warn parents and children alike on that 
great menace, the child molester; and 

Whereas the St. Petersburg Police Depart- 
ment, with the great help of Mrs. A, C. 
“Pat” Hutchison and her charming child 
dummy “Yabby,” who both joined the St. 
Petersburg police force, have been a great 
help in deterring this great menace to soci- 
ety; and 

Whereas the above mentioned, with the 
help of the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and many civic-minded people in the 
city of St. Petersburg, have been responsible 
in the production of the sound color film 
“The Riddle of the Friendly Stranger,” which 
has become the most live teacher with 
impact: So, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Florida Police Chiefs 
Association, Inc., at a regular board of di- 
rectors meeting in the city of Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., on October 3, 1964, unanimously com- 
mend the above-mentioned organizations 
with a particular commendation to “Gabby” 
and “Pat” who have been such a great help 
to many law enforcement officers in the great 
State of Florida as well as the entire coun- 
try, and the board of directors of this asso- 
ciation do highly endorse this film in recog- 
nition of the worthwhile éfforts of its cast. 

WILIS D. Boorn, JR., 
President. 
Attest: 


KARL E. ENGEL, Secretary. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY GROUNDHOG 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. JOHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, each year on February 2, at 
sunrise, the immortal Punxsutawney 
groundhog emerges from his lair on 
Gobbler’s Knob. It is an important day, 
not only for Punxsutawney but for the 
entire Nation because what Mr. Ground- 
hog encounters will determine the des- 
tiny of the Nation for the next 6 weeks. 

If he sees his shadow, he will rapidly 
disappear into his burrow and we can 
then expect 6 more weeks of winter. 
But, if the groundhog fails to see his 
shadow he will frolic and enjoy his new 
emergence into the out-of-doors and 
winter will gradually disappear and 
warm and balmy spring weather will 
prevail. 

This year after some effort, as is his 
custom, Mr. Groundhog appeared at sun- 
rise and unfortunately his shadow was 
plainly visible and he did not remain 
very long in the outside world. 

The people of Punxsutawney and 
vicinity rely heavily on the groundhog 
for this accurate weather forecast and 
natives say that it is an infallible 
weather vane. Business programs and 
many projects and activities are held off 
pending the arrival of Groundhog Day 
and the decision of the weather prophet. 

Punxsutawney observes Groundhog 
Day fittingly and with great pride. A 
celebration is held, a civic banquet is 
staged, and all communications media in 
the Nation give this remarkable occur- 
rence tremendous publicity and recogni- 
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tion. But Mr. Groundhog takes it all in 
stride and calmly goes on about his busi- 
ness of the day. You see he is a very 
aristocratic animal, ever conscious of his 
lineage and shows that he is the only 
real true groundhog and that other im- 
posters and fakers trying to assume his 
title are of inferior rank and should be 
ignored. 

I am sure that all Members of the 
Congress join with me in extending best 
wishes and warm felicitations to that 
great city of Punxsutawney as they mark 
the passing of another year and the 
emergence from his den of their best 
friend—the Punxsutawney groundhog. 


POSTAL INSPECTORS LOOK AT MATL 
SERVICE 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to note that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has responded to my request for a 
probe of mail service throughout the 
Nation. I refer specifically to the news 
that more than 200 postal inspectors 
descended on the Nation’s 72 largest post 
offices a week ago in an effort to deter- 
mine the cause of delayed and mis- 
directed mail. 

While this is an excellent beginning, I 
only hope that these inspectors extend 
their activities into the rural areas of 
the Nation and take the time to hear 
the complaints of the people at large 
as well as the local postal officials who 
must labor under a system that was not 
of their own design. 

I was particularly interested to note 
that the teams of postal inspectors, part 
of a 6-month task force study, are headed 
by A. C. Hahn, Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General for Operations. That 
gentleman was in my office less than 2 
weeks ago and assured me at that time 
that the Post Office Department intends 
to improve mail service across the entire 
Nation, including rural areas, following 
the current study. It is hoped that this 
probe of deteriorated mail service will 
result in positive proposals for restoring 
the postal service to at least the level of 
performance formerly enjoyed. 

I would also hope that the people of 
the Nation will openly convey their prob- 
lems and experiences to the postal in- 
spectors when they visit. The views of 
the patron public are every bit as im- 
portant as the views of the postal per- 
sonnel and I hope the public view will 
be solicited by the inspection teams. 
And if given the chance, I certainly urge 
every person with a postal problem to 
speak up and be heard. 


GUADALUPE MOUNTAIN—POTEN- 
TIAL NATIONAL PARK SITE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. REINECKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was tending to business in my 
district and official committee business 
of inspecting the Guadalupe Mountain, 
potential national park site, near El Paso. 
As such I was unable to be present for 
rolicall No. 3 regarding House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. Had I 
been here, Mr. Speaker, I would have 
voted “‘yea.” 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dickrnson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the floor of the House Monday, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin, the 
Honorable MELVIN R. Larrp, called for a 
quarantine of North Vietnam. Cer- 
tainly an embargo on all free world and 
other shipping to North Vietnam is im- 
perative. American fathers, sons, hus- 
bands, and brothers are fighting and 
being killed in Vietnam. This was not 
the case when the late President Ken- 
nedy ordered the American Navy and Air 
Force to quarantine Communist Cuba. 

Republicans support Mr. Latrp’s stand 
in favor of a quarantine of North Viet- 
nam. I feel most strongly, however, that 
this should not be a partisan matter. It 
obviously damages our prestige in Asia if 
our Allies continue to ship vital materials 
to our Communist enemies in Vietnam. 

It is amazing that British flag vessels 
are leading this parade of free world 
shipping since Australian Common- 
wealth troops are battling there along 
with our Americans. Moreover, as I have 
pointed out, we have cooperated fully in 
the embargo on Rhodesia in Africa and 
the least the British can do is reciprocate. 
No public call for such reciprocation has 
been made. 

Now, according to the Washington 
Post, the latest Soviet MIG fighters, the 
MIG 21's, are turning up in Vietnam to 
oppose our bombings there. The Post 
asserts these shipments may have come 
by sea on Soviet ships arriving at North 
Vietnam ports. 

May I also state that the failure to 
establish an embargo on even free world 
shipments to North Vietnam must raise 
a serious question as to the administra- 
tion’s wholeheartedness in conducting 
the Vietnam war. Are our beloved ones 
to risk their lives, and even die, in Viet- 
nam because our friends trade with our 
enemies—and theirs? 

In this connection, with unanimous 
consent, I introduce excerpts from an 
article in the Chicago Tribune by Walter 
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Trohan, its distinguished chief Washing- 

ton correspondent: 

RUSK PERSISTS IN His VIEW OF ASIAN REDS 
AS AGRARIANS 


WASHINGTON, January 30.—Once a Com- 
munist is identified as an agrarian reformer, 
he remains an agrarian to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. 

Twenty years ago, when he was Assistant 
Chief of Security Affairs for the State De- 
partment, Rusk was one of the dedicated 
clique of appeasers in the State Department 
who believed that Mao Tse-tung and his fol- 
lowers were “agrarian reformers.” 

On January 21 this year an Australian re- 
porter asked Rusk at his press conference 
whether he didn’t think there is something 
incongruous in the fact that the British are 
shipping munitions and other materials to 
the Vietcong while Australians, who are part 
of the British Commonwealth, are fighting 
the Vietcong. 

Rusk replied that he was not aware that 
any munitions were being supplied by ship 
to the Vietcong. Then he added that “free 
world shipping to North Vietnam has been 
very drastically reduced in the past several 
months.” 


NORTH VIETS PICTURED AS TRUCK GARDENERS 


“We know that strategic materials are 
not moving into North Vietnam by ship,” 
he continued. “Indeed, many of those free 
world ships go in empty in order to bring 
out fresh fruits and fresh vegetables and 
other products for other countries.” 

This would seem to make it clear that it 
is his idea that the Communist North Viet- 
namese, and very likely the Vietcong, are 
truck farmers and market gardeners. 

At the Library of Congress it was reported 
that the principal vegetables grown in 
Vietnam are rice and sweet potatoes, for 
home consumption, Fruits are not listed as 
a major crop, 

However, Mr. Rusk knows—as does every 
American—that the Communist North Viet- 
namese are sending bombs to the Vietcong 
which are being employed by them to kill 
Americans at the front in South Vietnam, 
It could be that he confused these “pine- 
apples” with fruit. 

It would seem that Rusk doesn’t know 
his fruit or Communist political applesauce, 
The Defense Department has reported that 
free world ships entered North Vietnamese 
ports in 1965. Rusk professes to believe all 
of these were under charter to Communist 
nations, but there is no law requiring free 
world nations to charter their ships for 
delivery of materials to kill Americans. 


PHOSPHATE EXPORTS VALUED IN MILLIONS 


Rusk said free world shipping to North 
Vietnam has been cut very drastically.” Yet 
his own information division reported on 
January 11 that total imports by North Viet- 
nam were $12,221,000 in 1964 and total ex- 
ports, largely phosphates, were $23,400,000. 
Both could go into the making of a lot of 
“pineapples.” 

Press Officer Robert J. McCloskey said on 
January 11: “Now a few of the countries 
involved are recipients of United States aid, 
and we are discussing this matter with them 
through diplomatic channels, which I have 
noted in the past; especially calling their 
attention to recently enacted amendments 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, which, in gen- 
eral and under certain conditions, provide 
for the termination of United States aid.” 

McCloskey estimated that there was a 
reduction of 60 percent in free world trade 
to North Vietnam in 1965. 

One cent of trade from a recipient of for- 
eign aid is too much, just as one drop of 
Communist applesauce in a Rusk press con- 
ference is too much, 
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CONTEMPT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WALKER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today we are being called on 
to vote for a resolution citing for con- 
tempt several witnesses who failed to 
produce documents before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee rele- 
yeni to the Ku Klux Klan investiga- 

on. 

Certainly, those who fail to produce 
information demanded by a House in- 
vestigating committee under a legal man- 
date, should receive proper punishment. 
To speak out against such a procedure 
would be as unwise as to speak out 
against our Nation itself. Such is not 
my purpose here today. 

My objection to the resolution before 
this assembly does not question the right 
and perhaps the duty of Congress to 
recommend contempt proceedings for 
those who fail to produce relevant infor- 
mation before an investigating commit- 
tee. Instead, the objection I raise goes 
to a broader issue—I question the value 
of citing these 7 men for contempt while 
our Government is at this very same in- 
stant allowing other persons, such as 
Prof. Staughton Lynd, of Yale, and his 
cohorts, to blatantly boast of their trip 
to Hanoi as self-styled peace negotia- 
tors for the United States in direct 
defiance of the statutes promulgated by 
this body. 

When I am conyinced that the present 
investigation before the Un-American 
Activities Committee will be broadened 
to include investigations of such left- 
wing enemies of our Government as Pro- 
fessor Lynd and his crowd. I can whole- 
heartedly support appropriate legislation 
to punish those who fail to obey the legal 
mandates of this body’s investigating 
committees. 

On April 14, 1965, I introduced a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 336) which would au- 
thorize the necessary appropriation for 
an investigation of such radical un- 
American groups as the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee—SNCC, 
and Council of Federated Organiza- 
tions—COFO, which are constantly 
demonstrating against our military ef- 
fort in Vietnam as well as encouraging 
young men to avoid the draft. My reso- 
lution also included an investigation of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference—SCLC, headed by the notorious 
Martin Luther King who recently stated 
on a nationwide television program that 
he should be able to choose which laws 
to obey and which laws not to obey. 
Such an investigation could be expanded 
to include Professor Lynd’s group as 
well. 

A number of my colleagues have seen 
fit to offer a motion to recommit the 
contempt resolution to a select commit- 
tee to be named by the Speaker. 
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I do not believe this to be the proper 
course of action since, in my opinion, it 
would materially weaken the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Even though the alternative course 
is to support the contempt citation 
against the seven witnesses whom we 
were furnished no information whatso- 
ever until we enter the House Chamber, 
it is our obligation to back the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in its 
recommendations. To do otherwise 
would weaken its position when investi- 
gating our real enemies, the Communists 
and Communist-front organizations 
which are so detrimental to our way of 
life. 


CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
cative of the pride which most American 
citizens have in our servicemen fighting 
in Vietnam is the following resolution 
passed by the Council of the City of 
Newark in the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. The members of the city 
council are certainly to be commended 
for their action in reassuring our troops 
that their sacrifices have not been for- 
gotten. I include Resolution 65-88 of 
the City Council of Newark, Ohio, at this 
point: 

RESOLUTION 65-88 
Resolution commending the armed services 
of the United States for their participation 
in the defense of our country in Vietnam 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Newark, State of Ohio (all members elected 
thereto concurring) : 

Section 1. That the armed services of the 
United States be, and they hereby are, com- 
mended for their defense of our country in 
Vietnam. 

Src. 2. That certified copies of this reso- 
lution expressing the appreciation of this 
council speaking for and on behalf of the 
citizens of the city of Newark, Ohio, shall 
be forthwith mailed by the clerk to the 
President of the United States, to the Con- 
gressmen serving this city and to all area 
servicemen in Vietnam and surrounding 
areas. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution shall take ef- 
fect and be in force from and after the 
earliest period allowed by law. 

Adopted the 20th day of December 1965. 

ROBERT W. WoRTMAN, 
i President of Council. 

Attest: 

DOROTHY A. HOUDESHELL, 
Clerk of Council. 

Date approved by the mayor, December 
21, 1965. 

Davin R. Evans, 
Mayor. 

Approved as to form: 

A. Davm List, 
City Solicitor. 


Most American citizens will also agree, 
Iam sure, that every effort humanly pos- 
sible must be made to guarantee our men 
the supply of equipment, weapons, and 
food necessary to carry out their vital 
mission. Consequently, recent published 
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information that the unloading of sup- 
plies in Vietnamese ports has been inade- 
quate and long delayed and that respon- 
sible recommendations for expediting un- 
loading operations have not been imple- 
mented give true cause for concern. 

A news item from the New York Times 
of January 22, 1966, illustrates the seri- 
ousness of prevailing conditions. Presi- 
dent Thomas Gleason, of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, after 
two trips to Saigon, is reported as being 
“truly disappointed” with the lack of 
progress made in correcting the situation 
which he surveyed back in October of 
last year. 

The columnist Victor Riesel, in a re- 
cent column, repeats the same theme; 
namely, that efforts by knowledgeable 
labor leaders to help correct present port 
conditions in Vietnam have been ignored. 

In the hope that any necessary correc- 
tive measures are undertaken at once, I 
wish to call to the attention of my fel- 
low Members the two above-mentioned 
items at this point in the RECORD. 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1966] 
ILA CHIEF Upset OVER SAIGON JAM—Sayrs 
PROPOSALS To CLEAR Port Have BEEN PUT 

OFF 

(By John P. Callahan) 

Thomas W. Gleason, who has been to Sai- 
gon twice to break the bottleneck of mount- 
ing cargo and clear the congestion of in- 
bound supply ships, said yesterday that he 
was disappointed over the delay in imple- 
menting suggestions for clearing the port. 

“I guess it is the traditional impatience 
of Americans,” Mr. Gleason, the president of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, remarked in a news conference in the 
union’s headquarters, 17 Battery Place. 

Mr, Gleason and four other senior long- 
shoremen were in South Vietnam in Septem- 
ber and again in December at the request 
of harried officials of the State Department 
and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

INFLUX OF SHIPS 

Food and other civilian supplies are pour- 
ing in for a population, in Saigon alone, that 
rose from 1 to 8 million in the last few years 
Mr. Gleason said, and port facilities are in- 
adequate. Asa result of the influx of Ameri- 
can merchant ships and the shortage of 
equipment and trained waterfront man- 
power, ships have been idle in the harbor of 
Saigon for as long as 3 weeks, before being 
unloaded. 

Last October, after completing his first 
visit of 15 days, Mr. Gleason made several 
recommendations to the State Department. 
These included the opening of hiring halls 
(or employment centers) where dockworkers 
could be assigned efficiently to certain work 
areas. “This alone would have increased 
productivity by at least 25 percent,” he said. 

He also urged registering the 5,000 long- 
shoremen in Saigon with a waterfront com- 
mission type of organization and assigning 
the men to definite shifts, both day and 
night. He said there was an extreme short- 
age of pier equipment such as hi-lo vehicles 
and other mechanized cargo-handling gear. 

TRULY DISAPPOINTED 


He also said that when he arrived in Sai- 
gon on his second visit last month, he was 
“truly disappointed that the report” sub- 
mitted in October to the State Department 
after his first visit, “including recommenda- 
tions, had not been carried out.” 

With Mr. Gleason during the news con- 
ference was George P. Delaney, State Depart- 
ment Coordinator of International Labor 
Affairs, who said that the Agency for Inter- 
national Development was “in agreement” 
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with the recommendations made by Mr. 
Gleason. 

Mr. Delaney also said that the equipment 
needed for efficient port operation in Saigon 
was on its way from various Asian ports, in- 
cluding Manila, Yokohama and Honolulu. 

Mr. Gleason said that about 220,000 tons 
of cargo were handled each month in Saigon 
and that with an increase in efficiency, this 
figure could be increased to more than 
600,000 tons. 

“Unless conditions are improved in a 
hurry,” Mr. Gleason declared, “the area faces 
the risk of inflation and food panic. We 
have every reason to assume that the com- 
bined effort to the State Department and 
the Vietnam Government will avert such a 
situation.” 


U.S. OFFICIALS ARE ATTEMPTING To CONCEAL 
VIET SUPPLY Trrur 


(By Victor Riesel) 


A brass curtain has been lowered by Penta- 
gon and State Department officials around 
the slow-motion Vietnam supply system. 

The folds of that curtain are being used to 
gag union officials, who have learned of 
lethargy, lack of planning, corruption, and 
rule-book inefficiency now slowing the flow 
of equipment, weapons and food to our troops 
and allies. 

Because of ancient Army regulations, mil- 
lions of dollars are being wasted weekly. 
Cargo ships which should be speeding the 
oceans are idling at anchor. Seamen who 
could be working, and have volunteered and 
have been rejected, are stewing on hot decks 
in a steaming sun for 50 and 60 empty days 
at a stretch. And troops go without ammu- 
nition, food, and tools. 

All this—and far more—has been learned 
by waterfront union leaders. But the Navy 
and the State Department this past week 
forbade them to report their findings to the 
public. 

Since the Vietcong gets word of all this to 
Hanoi long before U.S. intelligence gets its 
reports to Washington, State Department 
and Pentagon brass obviously are seeking to 
withhold the story from the American public 
and from President Johnson himself. 

Unloading of vital cargo in South Viet- 
namese ports is notoriously leisurely. 
Though several years ago it became obvious 
that huge supplies would have to pour into 
the mudbank bays and ports, the military did 
little planning. Even now slender women, 
weighing less than 100 pounds, carry 200 
pound bags of cargo. Corruption is more 
rampant than malaria. But everybody says 
little can be done. 

Result is that the Army uses its own long- 
shoremen gangs to unload supplies. They 
are short handed. So they work one hatch 
at atime. But they can get help—and not 
from the South Vietnamese flesh peddlers, 
either. 

Crews, belonging to the National Maritime 
Union (NMU), headed by Big Joe Curran, 
have offered to help empty the holds of ships 
they manned across the oceans. 

Their assistance would be of gigantic help 
in solving problems on which the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (ILA) 
president, Ted Gleason, and four of his 
veteran ILA colleagues have been working in 
Saigon for over a month. 

But the Army says no. 

The military turns down the American sea- 
men because the regulations say that no 
civilian shall unload the supplies. 

Yet the American merchant sailors are 
doing nothing on deck. Their ships are held 
out in the harbor, or in Cam Ranh Bay or 
Qui Nhon Bay or as far as Manila. The 
vessels sometimes hang over, idle and fully 
loaded, for 50 or 60 days. 

The longer it takes to unload these ves- 
sels, the longer the ever-arriving freighters 
must stay on the hook. This is costing the 
United States many millions of dollars. The 
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Government must pay an average of $5,000 
a day for each ship while at sea. This is 
a charge under the charter arrangement. So 
if there are 50 or more ships idling in the 
harbor or bay for 50 or more days at some 
$5,000 daily, it comes to somewhat more 
than the take on a charity bingo game night. 

To take a first-hand look at the maze and 
mess, Joe Curran has dispatched two NMU 
officials to Saigon. With their experience 
they may yet show the military how to tow 
in World War II liberty ships, anchor them 
and turn them into waterborne tool ships and 
“reefer” vessels (refrigerator ships). 

Thus as in the last big conflict, there could 
be fully equipped floating repair and as- 
sembly shops, mammoth floating ice boxes 
for perishable foods, floating warehouses into 
which the other freighters could empty their 
holds. 

Then the ships need not le idle for as long 
as a month. They could return for new, 
desperately needed cargo. And crews could 
be consolidated on those craft which must 
stay in the bays while skeleton crews take 
some freighters home. Some could be flown 
back to crew undermanned ships at this end. 

It takes planning. There has been mighty 
little. 

Small wonder the brass curtain has been 
rung down on that corner of the China Sea. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS SAYS THE 
DISTRICT’S POOR AREAS SUFFER 
IN MATTERS OF SNOW REMOVAL 
AND CLEANING AND BEAUTIFI- 
CATION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WmpNALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the poor 
areas in the District of Columbia suffer 
in the matter of snow removal, cleaning, 
and beautification, as a result of the Dis- 
trict’s concentration on its more affluent 
areas, according to Nelson C. Roots, the 
new president of the District of Columbia 
Federation of Civic Associations. Mr. 
Roots told me today, and gave me per- 
mission to release this statement, that: 

It appears that where most of the money 
is, most of the service and attention is given, 
and this applies across the board not only 
to snow but to services in general. Re- 
cently, an organization I headed had a meet- 
ing about this situation with an official of 
the Division of Sanitation and cited the real 
facts to him. 

The District gives its best services to the 
areas where the economic potential is high, 
such as Georgetown, Cleveland Park, Spring 
Valley, Foxhall Road, and the Chevy Chase 
areas, especially west of Rock Creek Park. 
This can be substantiated, I believe. 

The federation is trying to change this 
situation, but we are not having much suc- 
cess. It seems like it is going to be a slow 
process, one of education. It is the fed- 
eratlon's position that if snow has to be 
removed it ought to be removed all over, 
and the District’s low-income areas should 
be kept just as clean of snow and debris, and 
need just as much beautification, as any 
other area. It takes more cleaning in a 
poor area than in the affluent areas. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Evening Star today, 
in its society section, carries an article 
by Miss Betty Beale, its able and alert so- 
ciety writer, which substantiates the 
views of Mr. Roots. According to this 
Star article, a well-to-do citizen in the 
Cleveland Park area was able to have 
the snow removed from in front of his 
home in time for a party. This article 
was called to my attention by citizens 
who are of the opinion that the streets 
in front of the city’s police and fire sta- 
tions and public gathering places should 
be cleared before side streets are cleared 
of snow to enable a party to get 
underway. 

A member of my staff reports that 
there were an overabundance of snow- 
plows and attention on Foxhall Road on 
Monday and Tuesday, going over the 
same area again and again even though 
it had been cleared. Another member 
of my staff reported seeing at least 30 
workmen in half a block on F Street on 
the same sidewalk, and getting into each 
other’s way. 

Thomas F. Airis, Director of the Dis- 
trict’s Department of Highways and 
Traffic, gave this excellent snow order 
the afternoon of February 1: 

Bona fide emergency situations in addition 
to the approved programs will be specifically 
handled as emergency situations, but an at- 
tempt should be made to ascertain whether 
a bona fide emergency situation exists, other- 
wise it will be much better for the Highway 
Department to proceed on an areawide plow- 
ing basis without interference. 


It may well be doubted that the situa- 
tion described by Betty Beale in her col- 
umn in the Evening Star of February 2 
merited the special priority attention 
given it by Thomas F. Airis of the Dis- 
trict’s Department of Highways and 
Traffic. In fact, it seems to be complete- 
ly out of step with the sensible policy 
laid down by Thomas F. Airis which I 
have quoted. 

Officials of the Division of Sanitation 
have advised my office that they invari- 
ably give priority to bona fide cases in- 
volving safety of life and limb, and that 
a party such as that described by Miss 
Betty Beale would not qualify. 

Included is the Evening Star article 
referred to above: 

IRAN’S KHOSROVANIS FETED 
(By Betty Beale) 

“Charles de Gaulle never dined this well” 
said a guest at the Ralph Beckers’ party last 
evening in honor of the Iranian Ambassador 
and Mrs. Khosrovani. 

Close to 40 persons mushed their way 
through the snow to attend a black-tie din- 
ner prepared by the gourmet host, himself. 
And after they had tasted the lobster vol-au- 
vent, they knew the precarious trip to the 
Becker house had been worth it. That was 
before they had even sampled the fricandeau 
de vau that was covered with a superb sauce 
made with pate de foie gras and truffles. 

The dinner also marked the unveiling of a 
collection of Persian artifacts which Becker 
acquired 3 months ago. With the help of 
the head of Near Eastern Art at the Freer 
Gallery, Dr. Richard Ettinghausen, Ralph 
bought the entire beautiful collection, that 
included pieces dating back 5,000 years, in a 
mere 30 minutes at the Hecht Co. 

With the aid of Smithsonian experts, they’ve 
been beautifully mounted on lighted glass 
shelves in the library. 
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Setting on the shelves below the artifacts 
was a small, beautiful blue and gold china 
teapot which the patrician Mrs. Khosrovant 
took one look at and exclaimed: 

That's mine. That belongs to my family.” 

The two miniature portraits on the little 
pitcher were of members of the Qajar (Kajar) 
dynasty, which ruled Iran in the 19th cen- 
tury up until the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. The lovely looking Farah Khosrovani 
is a member of the Qajar family. 

In his toast to the honor guests, Becker 
mentioned her discovery of the teapot and 
her connection with it, and he also revealed 
that the Ambassador is distantly related to 
the Aga Khan. 

The dinner drew Kuwait Ambassador and 
Mrs. Al-Ghoussein, Moroccan Ambassador 
and Mrs. Laraki, the former ambassador to 
Iran, Raymond Hare (who is now assistant 
secretary of state for Near Eastern Affairs) 
and Mrs. Hare; the two brothers-in-law who 
have served as ambassadors abroad and are 
now assigned to the State Department— 
Lewis Jones and Bob Woodward—and their 
wives; former Assistant Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Andrew Berding, Dr. Ettinghausen 
and his wife, who was wearing a 3,000-year- 
old necklace from ancient Amlash, Iran, 
made of bone and green glass; former Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Jefferson Patterson, Mrs. 
John Farr Simmons, Mrs, Jouett Shouse and 
the Hunter Drums. 

T. Graydon Upton, executive vice president 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and his wife also were among the guests, as 
were Ali Khosropur of the World Bank and 
his good looking brunette wife, who is the 
daughter of one of Iran's greatest poets, 
Malik Ash-Shuara. 

Dinner conversation revealed that the 
Beckers had left no stone unturned in pre- 
paring against every eventuality the weather 
might produce They had arranged to have 
the street path widened in their block which 
took no little doing, since the majority of 
the city’s snow-removing equipment was 
being used by private parking lots. 

Before they succeeded in widening the 
paths, they had arranged for a bus to carry 
their guests from the nearest available park- 
ing space down the street to their house. 
And, finally, they had set up cots and sleep- 
ing bags to accommodate 22 persons in the 
event the new snow fall should prevent some 
of the guests’ getting home. That is what 
you might call the black-tie emergency plan 
for the city that is annually never prepared 
for snow. 

* * * . * 


Washington beauties abounded at the din- 
ner-dance given in honor of Chief of Proto- 
col Lloyd Hand Monday night. Not the least 
of them was his own wife, but the dinner was 
not in her honor, because it was a birthday 
party for Lloyd. He reached the ripe age of 
37 on Monday. 

The party was given by Kuwait Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Al-Ghoussein, and, despite the 
deep blanket of snow that everybody started 
out under, 29 of the 40 guests managed to 
get there. 

The Hands, themselves, had to walk a mile 
from their McLean (Va.) home in boots and 
slacks, carrying their party clothes in suit- 
cases, to change in town. They were 
astounded that so many guests showed up. 

“I appreciated the fact that anyone would 
get out in that weather,” he said. 

Lloyd's sister, Bethlyn Hand, came all the 
way from California for the party and for 
the weekend to celebrate his birthday and 
her own. It seems their parents managed to 
have her born on January 30 and Lloyd on 
January 31. 

The good-looking young women who sat at 
the four tables for eight in the decorative 
loggia of the new embassy on Tilden Street 
were the wives of presidential assistants, 
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Congressmen and other men who figure on 
the Washington scene. 

There was Moroccan Ambassador and Mrs. 
Laraki—she in a pink Parisian evening gown 
instead of her usual native Moroccan dress; 
Senator and Mrs, Frank Church; attractive 
Representative JOHN Tunney, of California, 
and the lovely looking, Dutch-born, blond 
Mrs. Tunney in a beautiful gold brocade 
evening dress; Texas Representative Jack 
Brooks and his beauteous brunette, Char- 
lotte; Florida Representative PAUL ROGERS 
and the lovely, fragile-faced Becky; Presi- 
dential Assistants Jack Valenti and Joe 
Califano and their good-looking respective 
spouses—Mary Margaret and Trudy; SCC 
Chairman Bill Henry and his chic Sherrye; 
Woody and Mary Ellen Woodward and World 
Bank Representative Omar Dajany and his 
pretty blond Betty. 

Rita Tazy, the Moroccan beauty whose 
husband is with the World Bank, came with- 
out him as he was unable to get into Wash- 
ington from the skiing resort where he spent 
the weekend. And Venezuelan Ambassador 
Enrique Tejera-Paris came without Pepita, 
who is expecting and was overtired after 
their weekend in Palm Beach as house guests 
of Marjorie Post. 

Talaat Al-Ghoussein, the host, also was on 
that weekend in Palm Beach, but his very 
beautiful wife Bassima could not go because 
she was recuperating from her recent appen- 
dectomy. 

No matter how great their effort to get 
there, looking at the pulchritude around the 
room, the men must have felt it definitely 
worthwhile. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I introduced a concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 567) expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the full and free interchange of views 
and information by agencies of the Gov- 
ernment shaping fiscal and monetary 
policy. A companion measure (S. Con, 
Res. 73) has been introduced in the other 
body by the ranking Republican Mem- 
ber on the Joint Economic Committee, 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, of New York. 

Senator Javits has presented a thor- 
ough and succinct analysis of the reasons 
for strengthening the coordination be- 
tween the administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I agree with the 
views expressed by Senator Javits, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to re- 
emphasize and reiterate some of these 
points. 

In our complex and dynamic economy 
it is mandatory that our fiscal and mone- 
tary policies be closely correlated. For 
this to occur, the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is our chief monetary authority, 
and the three agencies of the administra- 
tion—the Treasury Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers—which, along with 
the President, largely determine fiscal 
policy, must work hand-in-hand. I am 
in complete agreement with Senator 
Javits and several of my other colleagues 

-on the Joint Economic Committee, in- 
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cluding the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, who has introduced a similar 
resolution, that the present state of co- 
ordination and cooperation between 
these agencies is unsatisfactory. 

This fact was brought to the forefront 
last December during the hearings the 
Joint Economic Committee held on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s decision to in- 
crease the discount rate. One of the big 
questions was whether the Board had 
discussed its decision with the adminis- 
tration and whether as a general rule the 
Federal Reserve is in close contact with 
the administration. 

The hearings showed that while the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
meets fairly regularly with the President 
and his economic advisers, there is 
little, if any, coordination between the 
other Federal Reserve Governors and 
the administration. This in itself in- 
dicates an immediate need for action to 
improve the coordination procedure. 
With only one of the seven Board mem- 
bers on so-called speaking terms with 
the administration, it is hard to believe 
that the Fed’s ultimate decisions can be 
fully coordinated with the Government’s 
fiscal authorities. Beside this, any con- 
tact which the Fed Chairman does 
have with the President and the other 
members of the Quadriad, that is, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, is on a strictly informal basis, 
or, as Senator Javits put it, on an “I 
will take you out to lunch” basis—quote 
from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 28, 
1966, page 1419. In fact, just this Mon- 
day, while testifying before the Joint 
Economic Committee on the Economic 
Report of the President, Gardner Ackley, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, stated, in response to a ques- 
tion from the ranking House Republican, 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], that the Quadriad 
had not met since December 6, even 
though the informal rules of the group 
call for a meeting every month. 

The resolution which I introduced last 
week would set the record straight. It 
would present a clear formula for reg- 
ular meetings and orderly procedures. 
Again, in the words of Senator JAVITS, 
it would put Congress on record as 
favoring: 

First. Regular meetings—at least six times 
a year—of the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Second. Procedures which would require 
key administration economic advisers to 
keep the Federal Reserve Chairman fully 
apprised of any development or informa- 
tion of which they are respectfully aware 
and which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board for the effective discharge 
of its responsibilities. 

Third. Procedures requiring the Federal 
Reserve Chairman to keep all members of 
the Federal Reserve Board fully apprised 
of any information he receives from the 
executive branch which has relevance to 
the effective and informed exercise by the 
Board of its responsibilities. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully request 
that my resolution be given every con- 
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sideration and that this body take speedy 
action in correcting an imperfection 
which has too long gone unnoticed. 


WHO TOOK THE SILVER FROM THE 
SILVER LINING? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
the cloud of mystery that surrounds the 
administration’s fancy footwork in jug- 
gling budget figures, there are at least 
two facts that shine through bright and 
clear: that Government spending and 
the national debt are increasing stead- 
ily and that we are not being told the 
whole story. I am introducing legisla- 
tion today to assure the American peo- 
ple that some of the money they are not 
hearing about—the profit from minting 
the new silverless coins—will be used to 
pay off the national debt. 

The Treasury Department is manufac- 
turing from one-fifth of 1 cent worth 
of metal, a coin which they sell for 10 
cents. Even including the manufactur- 
ing expenses, the new dime costs less 
than a penny to produce. The new red- 
edged quarter costs a fraction over 2 
cents and the new half dollar, which has 
some silver in it, costs just under 25 
cents. That is a profit of 100 percent 
on half dollars and over 900 percent on 
quarters and dimes. I think we had all 
like to be able to turn that kind of a 
profit on a business. 

The cost of the silver coins used to be 
about 95 percent of their face value, so 
the Treasury came out about even. But 
now, with costs a fraction of the selling 
price the Treasury will be turning over 
a tidy profit to the administration. 

There are already 670 million of the 
new quarters in circulation, with a face 
value of $167.5 million. The cost to the 
Treasury was only about $13 million— 
a profit of just under $154 million. And 
they have just begun. 

The Treasury Department estimates 
that the net profit, or “seigniorage” on 
the new coins will be anywhere from $1.5 
ee to $2.5 billion during 1966 and 

Where in the budget did we see this 
new windfall for the administration? It 
was not emphasized. The President did 
not bother to mention that along with 
the money from reinstated excise taxes 
and faster tax collecting methods, he 
plans to make a tidy billion or two by 
giving us coins that do not jingle. 

He did not point out that these Great 
Society programs were costing more than 
the deficit showed and that he was mak- 
ing up the difference with profits from 
this new money, which many people are 
now calling funny money. 

Although the main profit is a one-shot 
revenue, it will be followed by an esti- 
mated $200 to $300 million a year. In 
addition, as the Treasury gets back worn- 
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out silver coins, it can melt them down 
for about $3.6 billion. 

This tremendous one-shot profit, and 
the continued annual income of about a 
quarter-billion a year is not a windfall 
money to be used for the President’s 
Great Society experiments. It is money 
that the American people deserve to hear 
about and get an accounting for. 

Under the legislation I propose today, 
this money would be used to pay off the 
national debt, rather than be put in the 
hands of the Johnson administration’s 
big spenders. It would require that all 
the “seigniorage’’—profit from the new 
coins be applied to the retirement of 
the national debt. 

This debt has climbed steadily under 
the heavy spending of the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration—Congress has 
raised the ceiling 10 times in those 6 
years, from $293 billion in 1960 to $328 
billion just last year. The cost in inter- 
est on this giant debt is now $11.6 billion 
a year—over 11½ percent of the national 
budget. 

It is time for the American taxpayer to 
demand a halt to this fiscal irresponsi- 
bility that is costing them so much. To 
the taxpayer, the Great Society’s prom- 
ises have been a costly disappointment— 
like its new coins, the silver lining has 
turned out to be copper. 


POVERTY AND SECRECY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RUMsFELD] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the January 24, 1966, edition 
of the Washington Post points up very 
well the danger to the American people 
when Government “throws the cloak of 
secrecy over the expenditure of public 
funds and the distribution of public of- 
fices.” The editorial refers to the Post 
Office Department's concealing the 
names of youths who worked in the De- 
partment during the summer of 1965 
under a program described by the Post 
as “two-bit patronage peddling.” 

The Post editorial appropriately 
praises Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE, 
of Minnesota, for his efforts in obtaining 
public release of the names of these post 
office employees. I want to add my sin- 
cere thanks to my able colleague for his 
diligence in behalf of the public’s right 
to know what its Government is doing. 

The Post editorial follows: 

POVERTY AND SECRECY 

Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, of Min- 
nesota, has performed a public service by 
obtaining the names of the youths who 
worked in the Post Office Department sum- 
mer program. It discloses what everyone 
knew—that many of the jobs did not go to 
youths in need, as President Johnson had in- 
tended. 

The impropriety of using these funds to 
pay off the friends and relatives of Congress- 
men and Senators is exceeded only by the 
cowardice responsible for the decision to 
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conceal the names. This decision, moreover, 
has made suspect the allocation of jobs even 
when justifiable under the terms of the 
proposal. 

The country ought to be alarmed by the 
power and the willingness of the Government 
to throw the cloak of secrecy over the ex- 
penditure of public funds and the distribu- 
tion of public offices. If the citizens of a 
free country have any right at all to know 
about the operations of their own Govern- 
ment they have the right to know the names 
of those who occupy public offices paid for 
by their taxes. The funds here involved 
were not great but the incident gives thereby 
even more occasion for alarm because it 
suggests that a Department willing to em- 
ploy secrecy to conceal such two-bit patron- 
age peddling would exert even more effort 
to conceal larger finagling. 


BATTLEGROUND U.S.A—THE AD- 
MINISTRATION’S TRAGIC FAIL- 
URE EVEN TO SEE, LET ALONE DE- 
FEND AGAINST, HO CHI MINH’S 
MOST DEADLY ATTACK 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer] is recognized for 25 
minutes, 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the civil- 
ians who manage the Vietnam war—the 
President, Secretary Rusk, Secretary Mc- 
Namara, and other top administration 
officials—appear to have made a deadly 
miscalculation as to the actual existence 
and location of one of the war’s most 
crucial battlegrounds. As a consequence 
of this war mismanagement the enemy 
effort is prospering and Ho Chi Minh sees 
no reason at all to come to a peace table. 

There is a way for a two-bit 10th 
rate country to beat a Ist-class major 
power and he knows what it is. Twelve 
years ago he won a war against a great 
power using it. His proven success— 
coupled with our failure even to see, let 
alone expose what he is up to and take 
action against it—is excellent reason for 
Ho Chi Minh’s judgment that this time it 
will bring him victory again—and defeat 
the United States. 

The administration—and, indeed, most 
Americans because they have not been 
told otherwise—seem to believe the Viet- 
nam war is being fought exclusively in 
Asia, halfway around the world. True, 
the bloody battles are being fought there, 
but equally critical and important enemy 
offensives are being mounted right here 
at home on battleground U.S.A. 

Ho Chi Minh won his previous war 
against a great power on battleground 
France. That country was not brought 
to its knees in humiliating defeat at 
Dienbienphu in 1954, but far away in the 
homes and hearts of Frenchmen. In the 
cities and on the farms of France that 
nation’s will was broken to continue its 
resistance to Communis takeover of the 
Far East. The defeat of French military 
forces at Dienbienphu was serious—but 
France still had the resources and capa- 
bility to rally and pursue Ho Chi Minh 
to his destruction. She lacked the will to 
do so. That will was undermined and 
broken by a clever enemy. Instead, 
France used the military misfortune as 
an excuse to pull out and ignominiously 
abandon to others the free world need 
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and responsibility to halt expansion of 
the Bamboo Curtain. 

In the end, Ho Chi Minh’s fifth column 
in France proved more powerful and 
more decisive than his guerilla columns. 
in Asia. His clever and determined psy- 
chological war against the French on 
their own soil utilized many allies. The 
French Communist Party and all it well- 
oiled apparatus went into action. Front 
groups sponsored public demonstrations 
against the fighting and the killing and 
the horror.“ Families of French soldiers 
away fighting were harassed. Ample 
funds were supplied to publicize and 
lionize the speeches and writings of dupes 
attracted to the cause “in humanity’s 
name.” Leftist and liberal newspaper 
columns hammered away at the Asia for 
Asians” theme. Opportunistic and 
“bleeding heart” politicans jumped on 
the antiwar bandwagon. Step by delib- 
erate step French public opinion was 
manipulated first to question, then to 
doubt, then to oppose France’s resist- 
ance to Communist demands she get out 
and surrender this strategic part of the 
world to them. 

What we see around us in the United 
States today adds up to a recognizably 
familiar pattern to anyone who watched 
the will of France falter and disintegrate 
a dozen years ago. There are the peace 
placards, parades and demonstrations, 
the antiwar speeches and pamphlets, the 
defeatist intellectual discussions. We 
hear of the “futility of American boys 
dying in the jungle.“ We see the pitiful 
pictures of Vietnamese women and chil- 
dren captioned “poor peasants who seek 
only peace and freedom cruelly killed 
and maimed.” There are hints of mur- 
derous sadism amongst troops who 
“mercilessly bomb, mortar, and burn” the 
“huts and villages” of “blameless by- 
standers who only want to be let alone.” 
There are expressions of pious fear that 
“American policy” is “misguided,” and 
that “nothing in this distant, backward 
land possibly could be worth the life of 
even one American boy.” There are 
known, little known, and unknown com- 
mittees and individuals—in and out of 
office—beating a steady drum for nego- 
tiation even in the face of the enemy's: 
contemptuous refusal to consider doing 
so. 

Whether those who carry on these ac- 
tivities—and those who are their tar- 
gets—know it or not, all this is just as 
much a part of the Vietnam war as the 
attacks with guns, mortars, and plastic 
explosives against American forces in 
uniform in Vietnam itself. It is just as 
much an integral part of Ho Chi Minh’s 
aggression now as it was at an earlier 
time in France when and where he em- 
ployed the same strategy and tactics of 
psychological war to vanquish a large, 
rich, and powerful country. 

Yet who in the administration has ex- 
plicitly told the American people of this 
battle against them in their midst? 
President Johnson has not. Secretary 
McNamara and Secretary Rusk have not. 
Vice President HumpnHrey and other ad- 
ministration leaders have not. Instead 
they have dignified the defeatists and 
legitimized them by carrying on a solemn 
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and sustained dialog with them. Are 
these leaders not wise enough to see that 
the enemy is using a proven technique? 
Do they see, but ignore its potency? Are 
they so naive they do not recognize this 
as one of the important ways Commu- 
nists wage war Do they not see a need 
to defend against it? Their condescend- 
ing toleration of the “Vietniks,” demon- 
strators, and defeatists and the propa- 
ganda they spew fails to indicate satis- 
factory answers to these questions. 

If our national purpose is to avoid 
indignity, dishonor, and defeat at the 
hands of a 10th-rate aggressor and to 
preserve the vital interests of the United 
States and of freedom in Asia—as we did 
by fighting World War II in the Pacific 
and the Korean war—then the highest 
officials of our Government who are run- 
ning the current war must come to real- 
ize where one of its most crucial battle- 
grounds is. They must make universally 
known just exactly what the enemy is 
up to in our very midst—and why and 
how—and enlist the aid of every patri- 
otic citizen in a counterattack against 
the insidious assault being made right 
here in the United States upon American 
will, resolve, and morale. 


THE GROWING MENACE OF DRUG 
ADDICTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the 89th Congress I introduced four bills 
dealing with the acute problem of nar- 
cotics addiction, This legislation reflects 
a long-standing and profound concern. 
For several years now I have been spon- 
soring legislation on this matter; the four 
measures I now advocate were substan- 
tially revised in order to incorporate 
numerous important recommendations 
of the President’s Advisory- Commission 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse. 

Last July I was privileged to appear 
before our Judiciary Committee in sup- 
port of major new laws in this field. 

The objectives of my four bills are to 
provide more research, greater financial 
assistance, expanded facilities, reformed 
treatment, and better law enforcement. 

Addiction cannot be cured, nor can 
law enforcement be perfected, without 
a comprehensive program directed to- 
ward better treatment as well as the 
tragic criminal repercussions among 
youth. Today we still lack that intel- 
ligible combination. Without it, I fear 
that all other disparate efforts, however 
well-intentioned, will fail to stem the 
ominous trend. 

Recently, Mr. Leonard Victor under- 
took an intensive investigation of the 
addiction problem among youth on Long 
Island, N.Y. His very cogent survey led 
to a series of articles appearing in the 
Long Island Daily Press. Mr. Victor's 
keen insight into the complex circum- 
stances of juvenile addiction serve to 
illuminate this whole, tragic situation. 

So that Members may acquaint them- 
selves fully with the many elements of 
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this problem, I include Mr. Leonard Vic- 
tor’s articles at this point in the RECORD: 
From the Long Island Press, Jan. 4, 1966] 


Kps From FINE FAMILIES AMONG THOUSANDS 
HOOKED 
(By Leonard Victor) 

“Where will you be 5 years from now?” 

“Dead I hope.” 

The goodlooking 19-year-old who gave me 
that answer is a drug addict. A prostitute 
too, to support her drug habit. 

She's not from the slums of Harlem or 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Her part-time home is still her parents’ 
beautiful house in Roslyn. So far, her very 
respectable mother and father don’t even 
know she’s a week-end “hustler.” 

I talked to dozens of other young addicts 
from equally fine homes as I traced a deadly 
new wave of drug, narcotics, and marijuana 
addiction across Long Island. 

They all came from the “good addresses” 
in Forest Hills, Great Neck, Huntington, 
Lawrence and Hollis—not the slums. 

Those who were heavily “hooked” also 
talked of death as the best way for them to 
escape their horrible disease. 

I learned, during a 2-month hunt for 
the facts of this new disease, why these fine- 
looking Long Island boys and girls think the 
grave is a better deal than the “habit” that 
has ruined their young lives. 

You'll know too, before the end of this 
series. 

You will r I did—that a new 

wave of addiction has swept across our 
island, infecting the best neighborhoods as 
heavily as it has hit poverty pockets in the 
past. 
You'll be stunned, as I was to find out how 
secretly this disease has spread among the 
15- to 21-year olds of Queens, Nassau, and 
Suffolk. Some doctors and public officials 
haven't spotted it yet. 

The 2-month search turned up horrible 
facts. 

There are more than 5,000 young addicts— 
ranging from “weekend experimenters” to 
animal-like heavy users”—in Nassau alone. 

Queens is in worse shape. There are, for 
example, more than 2,000 under-21 victims 
of the disease just in the middle-class homes 
of Astoria. 

And there are clear signs that the disease 
has hopscotched into Suffolk too, in part 
with the vast migration of city youngsters, 
bringing their “habit” with them. 

Piecing together this terrible story took me 
to strange and sometimes sickening places. 

I rode through the night with narcotics de- 
tectives, watching as these dedicated men 
worked on cases I can’t talk about, because 
they won’t be news until arrests are made 
months from now. I saw things I can tell 
about: addicts from fine families, arrested 
while they were high on penny-ante pill poi- 
sons; pushers too young to vote dealing in 
deadly poisons, and older pushers who spe- 
cialize in the school trade. 

To prove to myself that they are available, 
I bought drugs as deadly as heroin in Queens, 
Nassau, and Suffolk. 

I learned from drug-wrecked addicts how 
easily they were hooked and how nearly im- 
possible it is for them to stop. You'll hear 
some of their pitiful stories during this series. 

Sobbing mothers told me the agony that 
visits the family of an addict. I learned one 
especially frightful thing: Many youngsters 
had been hooked for a year or more before 
their parents found out. 

I learned the grim truth about those addict 
deaths by overdose you've read about. A 
hundred times as many youngsters die each 
year from the indirect results of drug, mari- 
huana, and narcotics abuse. 

Remember one fact as I show you how this 
disease has spread. It will stop you from 
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hood.” 


The fact: The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration admits that more than 4.5 bil- 
lion addicting pills—yes, that’s billion— 
reach the illegal market in America each 
year. 

Do your own arithmetic to find out how 
many hundred black market pills that is for 
every 15- to 21-year-old on Long Island. 

How big is this secret new wave of ad- 
diction? 

Dr. Phillip Kaufman is chairman of the 
Queens Medical Society’s narcotics commit- 
tee and a family doctor who has tended two 
generations of Astoria youngsters. 

He estimates that there are at least 2,000 
young addiction victims in his community 
alone. The number for all the youngsters 
hooked in Queens, he says, “is too terrible 
to estimate.” 

Len Singer, a youth board worker in Astoria, 
used records kept by fellow social workers to 
verify the accuracy of Dr, Kaufman's esti- 
mate for me. 

The city’s youth board has recognized this 
new menace. They are now revising their 
whole program to concentrate on a battle 
against addiction. The Department of 
Health in Queens will join the fight this 
spring too. 

Criminal Court Justice Bernard Dubin adds 
a nightmarish statistic about the thousands 
of youngsters brought before him in Kew 
Gardens Court each year: 

“More than half of the under-21 group,” 
he stresses, are involved in some sort of drug 
abuse or narcotic addiction.” 

Suffolk District Court Judge Floyd B. 
Sarison has spotted the new disease too. 
“Starting late in 1964,” he told me, “we began 
to see a brand new wave of middle-class and 
rich young addicts.” 

Suffolk’s Police Commissioner John L. 
Barry, also recognizes the growing menace. 

He calls it big and getting bigger, as he 
points to a roadblock that stymies police try- 
ing to grapple with the disease. 

To capture pushers in the multimillion 
dollar narcotics trade, police can pose as 
adult junkies. But they are powerless to 
penetrate high school groups and the private 
parties in the playrooms of respectable homes, 
powerless against a penny-ante trade where 
pills sell for as little as a dime each. 

Family doctors and psychiatrists in Nassau 
who have recognized the spread of this new 
disease come up with percentages for young 
addicts that run almost the same across 
the county; 3 percent of the 15 to 21 age 
group. 

Dr. Leonard I, Ehrlich, a Great Neck pedia- 
trician, has identified 10 young addicts among 
his patients, just 3 percent of his patients 
in the age group. 

“I know there are many more Great Neck 
youngsters in trouble,” he says, “from what 
my young patients tell me about other local 
high school and college-age youngsters 
smoking marihuana and using pills.” 

Dr. Melvin Smoley, whose practice covers 
Plainview, Farmingdale, and Levittown, has 
spotted the same percentage of young addicts 
among his patients. He points out that 
there are probably more addicted youths 
among his patients, whom he hasn't recog- 
nized “because there is no simple way for 
the medical man to spot the pill addict un- 


less he's ‘high’ or showing withdrawal 
symptoms.” 
Dr. Henry Pechstein, president of the 


Nassau Neuropsychiatric Society and a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist in Valley Stream, says he's 
been seeing the new addiction in well-to- 
do young patients for the past few years. 

“And every addict I see tells me about 
20 to 30 other youngsters in his circle who 
are using marihuana pills,” the doctor told 
me, z 
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Dr. Pechstein says he’s found that 3 per- 
cent figure too. Not just in his private 
practice, but also when he serves in the 
wards at the county’s Meadowbrook Hospital. 

Other medical men in Nassau also gave 
me that same percentage figure for identi- 
fied addicts. All agree that there were many 
more they couldn’t spot—and undoubtedly 
a much larger number who shun doctors 
completely. 

According to the 1960 census figures, which 
are now too low, there are 181,944 youngsters 
from 15 to 21 in Nassau. 

Three percent of that number is 5,468. 


[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 5, 1966] 
(By Leonard Victor) 

Manuel Travers, 18, from a respectable 
Forest Hills family, was arrested twice with- 
in 24 hours for drug addiction last month. 

Police caught him first, sniffing airplane 
glue in a car. 

Freed by the court pending a later hear- 
ing, Manuel was arrested the second time 
by narcotics detectives who found 29 ad- 
dicting barbiturate pills on him. 

The detectives weren’t looking for him I 
know, because I was with them the night 
they spotted Manuel walking along 108th 
Street with the odd shuffle of the young 
addict “high” on drugs. 

Manuel is one of the thousands of vic- 
tims of a new wave of drug addiction that 
has swept through Queens and Nassau in 
the last few years. The disease among mid- 
dle class and rich 15 to 21 year olds—dis- 
tinctly different from the well-known slum 
problem—has infected the good homes of 
Suffolk, too, in the last year or so. 

If you’re between the ages of 15 and 21, 
you could enter this army of the doomed on 
Long Island this year. 

It has never been easier to fall into the 
trap. Ask yourself these questions: 

Are you feeling roughed up by school 
work? Are you tired of being bossed—or 
ignored—by your parents? Do you dread 
being called “chicken” by the crowd? 

Will you try anything once? 

Then watch yourself, You're a perfect 
patsy for the new wave of addiction. Be on 
guard against the guy or gal who tells you 
that you should try a new thrill. 

You won’t be tempted by slick-haired 
“pushers.” They're big businessmen who'll 
get you later. You'll go looking for them. 

You'll be messed up by friends, in or out 
of school, in a bowling alley, at a party. I 
know the pattern because I talked to so many 
young addicts while learning it. 

They were all hooked on penny-ante 
poisons you can buy out of your allowance. 
Black market pills—the barbs, goofballs, and 
tranquilizers—usually sell for 25 cents each. 
The highest price I learned about was $1 per 
pill for tuinal outside Bethpage High School, 

Cough medicines, loaded with codeine 
made from opium, and marihuana cigarettes 
go for about a buck each. 

There's even the kid stuff Manuel Travers 
was first arrested for using, airplane glue at 
15 cents a tube. It can cripple and kill you. 
Don't snicker at it until you've finished this 
article. 

Fifteen-year-old Dennis Jones of Freeport 
got so high on glue last summer that he 
climbed a pole in his back yard and grilled 
himself to death on high tension wires. 

A beautiful 14-year-old from Jamaica, once 
a star pupil in her junior high school, is now 
in a mental institution for life. Glue 
sniffing destroyed her brain. 

Capt. Charles Golden, who runs the Suf- 
folk Police juvenile division, told me about 
a husky 15-year-old from Patchogue now in 
a mental ward too. The youngster, high on 
glue, battered his fists to a bloody pulp 
against a tree in an uncontrollable rage. 
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A Northport boy, unconscious after sniff- 
ing glue, died of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing in his car last fall. 

Suffolk’s medical examiner, Dr. Sidney 
Weinberg, told me about him. He also listed 
what the chemicals in that glue do to you, 

“The esters, butyl, ethyl and amyl ace- 
tates in glue,” he says, cause blindness. The 
ethyl also causes liver and kidney failure. 

“When that happens, you bloat as the 
wastes accumulate in your body and you are 
slowly killed by your own poisons. 

“The methyl and ethyl ketones and the 
methyl isobutyl in the glue hit the nervous 
system, damaging nerve endings and caus- 
ing staggering and sometimes, horrible rages 
from a disordered mind, 

“Benzine and toluene are the chemicals,” 
he explains, that knock out your blood 
cells, lowering your resistance so much a 
common cold could kill you.” 

If you sniff glue—or abuse your body with 
black market pills—and escape the morgue 
or the mental ward for a while, two things 
are sure to happen to you. 

First, you'll become “hooked.” 

You know what the feeling is like when 
you have a sudden urge for sweets, a candy 
bar or a thick chocolate soda. 

An addict’s habit is like that urge, but it 
is continuous—and the addict can’t control 
it. The craving becomes so urgent that, in 
time, he'll learn to cheat, lie, steal—even 
murder—to satisfy it. 

Some of the wonder drugs, sedatives and 
tranquilizers, and the high-priced heroin 
actually alter your body chemistry. Your 
system screams if it doesn’t get the drugs. 

Other drugs, like the pep pills, work 
hardest on your mind. 

Then you've got a “psychological addic- 
tion,” with—or instead of—a physical one. 

Either way, once you're hooked you're in 
a mess—and your troubles are just begin- 
ning. 

You build up what medical men call a tol- 
erance to the drugs. 

It takes more and more of the stuff to 
satisfy that craving. 

Here’s where your penny-ante habit goes 
big league. 

The few pills you started with at a weekend 
party aren't enough any more. In time, it 
takes a fistful of pills a day to keep your 
mind from screaming, your body from being 
violently ill when you don’t get enough 
drugs. 

By now, you're a real addict. You've lost 
all your normal friends. You are too high 
and unpredictable, or too dopey, when you 
are full of pills to be good company. You 
are irritable when you start needing more 
of them. 

If you haven’t been caught, up to now, 
you may be soon unless you are very rich. 
This is the point where you'll do something 
desperate to get enough pills, to get stronger 
drugs you've heard about from other pill- 
heads. 

Welcome to the criminal world, the world 
you'd never have known about—except from 
newspapers—if you had stayed away from 
the addicting poisons. 

You'll hear more about that horrible world 
later in this series. 

This is the time when you may make a 
last try to get off the drugs. Or, you may 
hit one of those terrible streaks in an addict's 
life when you can’t get drugs. This happens 
at irregular intervals when hard work by 
police temporarily dries up the illegal sources 
of supply. 

Let’s assume you are a Doriden addict, be- 
cause that fairly new tranquilizer is widely 
used by doctors and is also one of the most 
readily available on the Long Island black 
market, 

If you stop taking Doriden, take Dr. Wein- 
berg’s advice and head for a hospital. 
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The day after your last dose, some frightful 
things are going to happen to you. 

They'll include fever, heart palpitations, 
violent convulsions that will rack your body, 
terrible pain, and eventually a deadly coma, 
Without the best medical help, you could 
die at this point from lowered respiration or 
even by choking on your own vomit. 


[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 6, 1966] 
(Nork.— How are Long Island’s young ad- 
dicts “hooked”? Today's story gives the 
facts and tells what they all have in com- 
mon.) 
(By Leonard Victor) 

“We were so high on goofballs, we almost 
clubbed the man to death before we took 
his money. 

“Then we stood on the corner near his 
apartment house and tried to hail a cab in 
the rain. That's where the cops caught us.” 

Meet Edna, age 21, one of the new breed 
of young Long Island addicts from good 
homes. She was telling me about the first 
time she was arrested. 

Her sad history starts differently from that 
of the slum-dwelling addicts, but the end is 
the same. 

Edna comes from a swank Suffolk estate. 
People in the financial world would recog- 
nize her family name. She went to one of 
America’s finest women’s colleges until she 
was “hooked” on pills at a summer party in 
her own home. 

She quit college that same fall—against 
her parents’ wishes—to work at a job in 
Manhattan which she hoped would pay for 
her growing drug needs. 

There wasn’t enough money. So she 
teamed up with two junkies, lured a man 
into a hallway to rob him—and was on the 
way to jail minutes later. 

Edna’s mother and father came running 
with help. While the first shock of finding 
out that their well-reared daughter was an 
addict was wearing off, they “fixed things 
up.” 

They paid the victim’s hospital bills, 
shipped Edna off to an expensive sanatorium 
for a $1,500 “cure,” and got the charges 
against her dropped. 

They didn’t come running as fast when 
other arrests followed. They learned that 
plush sanatoriums and the finest psychia- 
trists couldn’t cure Edna. It takes will- 
power to be cured, a willpower few addicts 

ave. 

Sitting opposite this beautiful looking girl, 
listening to her talk in a cultured voice, it 
was hard to realize that she had just come 
out of prison. 

“This last time,” she said, “I was busted 
for boosting, which translates into being ar- 
rested for shoplifting.” 

This last time, Edna’s parents didn’t come 
around at all, although they did send a 
lawyer to court to help her. 

What does Edna think about her future? 

“Not bright,” she told me. “All the time 
I was in jail I thought that this was finally 
it, that now I would be able to shake the 
habit.” 

“I was out and in a hotel room only 4 
hours when I got so shook up emotionally I 
had to go out and find a fix. It was disillu- 
sioning. 

“Drugs become a way of life. Getting the 
money, trying to find the drugs, absorb all 
my energy. I forget what’s been before. 
There's no time or strength for hobbies, or 
for friends unless they're addicts too. 

“The addict’s rationale can't even be ex- 
plained to normal people. If I try to stop 
using drugs on a certain day and I use them, 
I've messed up, which is a fine excuse for 
staying high for a week.” 

I met many other girls and young women 
who were addicts. 
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There was the South Nassau doctor’s 
daughter, who hooked herself on pills from 
her father’s office, 

There was the jewel manufacturer’s daugh- 
ter, hooked at the age of 15 at a small party 
next door to her family’s $75,000 Kew Gar- 
dens home. 

A Garden City girl of 20 cried as she told 
me how she stole her mother’s gems to pay 
for her pill habit. 

There were more, too many more. 

Are you surprised to find that girls from 
good homes are in the middle of this vicious 
new disease that’s apparently spread right 
across Long Island? 

I was too, until the experts in the field 
gave me their educated guesses that any- 
where from 10 to 20 percent of the new 
addicts are girls. There have to be guesses. 
This disease is so new and so well hidden 
that there are absolutely no realistic 
statistics. 

Naturally, I talked to a lot of boys and 
young mon who have been trapped by 
drugs. 
Their stories parallel the girls’, except that 
those who weren't from really well-to-do 
homes started stealing earlier. 

The boys were “bagged” (arrested) start- 
ing at a much earlier stage than the girls. 
Police tell me that usually, only the boys 
get involved in crimes of violence. 

The same theme ran through all the his- 
tories I heard. 

Don, from Jackson Heights—a Queens Col- 
lege drug dropout—summed it up in a mum- 
bling volce for me. Nodding (half asleep 
from pills) he said, “Tried, liked, hooked, 
thieved, jailed, thieved, jailed, treated, 
thieved, jailed * * +,” 

Another theme recurred in all my talks 
with these pitiful youngsters. 

They all hate their parents. 

Edna, the girl from the swank Suffolk es- 
tate, said: “My father was never satisfied 
with me. If I brought home a mark of 96 on 
my report card, the only thing he’d say was, 
‘Why didn’t you get 100?’ 

“He never showed the slightest sign of 
love or affection for me. And my mother 
was a dishrag who was afraid to raise her 
voice, even to me * * * let alone to my 
father.” 

The jewelry maker’s daughter from Kew 
Gardens says she can’t even remember her 
father kissing her. 

“He and my mother went out almost every 
night and left me with the maid,” she re- 
called bitterly. 

“When they found out I was an addict, 
they jerked me out of high school just two 
weeks before graduation. They weren't 
worried about me; they were just afraid the 
neighbors would find out.” 

After one of her hospital “cures,” her 
parents sent this youngster to Europe alone 
at the age of 18. “I was on the stuff the same 
day my plane landed in Paris,” she added. 

Her mother slips her money as often as 
possible these days. The girl, with a ravaged 
face old beyond her years, told me candidly: 

There's never enough money. You'll have 
me in the paper soon as an item and it won't 
be on the social pages.” 

Don, the ex-Queens College student, popped 
his eyes open when I asked what he thought 
about his parents. 

“Loathe em,“ he said. My father is so 
damn busy making money I’ve never gotten 
well acquainted with the man. My mother’s 
such a community do-gooder she’s forgotten 
that charity begins at home.” 

Is this addicts’ hatred for their parents 
an alibi—or an index to the cause of the 
disease? 

Medical men will give you their opinions 
later in this series. 

For now, if you’re a parent, ask yourself 
these questions, posed by Dr. Kaufmann, 
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family doctor and chairman of the Queens 
Medical Society’s narcotics committee: 

Do you remember your own childhood? 

Do you talk or listen when you're with your 
children? 

Does he or she bring you the problems of 
the day? If not, why not? 

And, do you feel you've raised your chil- 
dren so well that you can safely say to them, 
“I don’t want you to tell me where you've 
been or what you've done * * * but I want 
you to be able to.” 


[From the Long Island Press, January 7, 
1966] 


(Nore.—The vital—and very wearying— 
part narcotics detectives play in the battle 
against Long Island’s new wave of young 
addiction is told in today’s story, part of a 
continuing series.) 

(By Leonard Victor) 

Last month, two narcotics detectives did 
Edward Davidson, 19, the biggest favor of his 
young life. 

They arrested him. 

“I tried to commit suicide with an over- 
dose yesterday, but they pumped me out at 
Flushing Hospital,” the youth told Detectives 
Richard Cahill and Michael Di Salvatore. 
“That was my third overdose.” 

Davidson, who lives with his family in 
Whitestone, was arrested on a cold, dark 
Little Neck street with Leroy Lorenz, 21, of 
Bayside. 

Lorenz sold the detectives two bags full of 
death in pill and capsule form—Doriden, 
Tunial, and barbiturates. 

The detectives got a “bargain”—100 pills 
for only $30—because pill-pusher Lorenz 
thought they were bosom buddies of one of 
his good customers, young Davidson. 

The two detectives really are Davidson's 
buddies, though he didn’t think so right 
after finding out that his “friends” were 
really police hunting for the pusher who 
supplied his poison. 

The Whitestone boy I saw arrested was 
white-faced, shaky, and already “high” again 
on pills—only 24 hours after his suicide 
attempt. 

Convinced by the detectives, he’s going to 
a State hospital. Thanks to them, there is 
at least some hope he'll beat the habit. 

These narcotics men are heroes in a dirty, 
endless war. 

I learned that as I rode with Sgt. William 
Sihler, Detectives Charles Kelly, Tom Kissane 
and many others like them. 

As they showed me how they battle the 
growing wave of addiction that is infecting 
youngsters from the good homes of Long 
Island, I learned that these were dedicated 
men. They have to be, 

Though they are devoted to their wives 
and children, the 70-hour workweek is 
routine for them. 

Here's a typical example. After jailing the 
pusher and his victim they'd arrested, Cahill 
and DiSalvatore—who started work at 10 
a.m.—went back and hid, shivering, on a 
tree-lined Little Neck street. 

They watched in the dark for 5 hours. 

At 3 a. m., they arrested Mrs. Annette De- 
Pietto, 26, who sold them pills and had 300 
more deadly Doridens in her well-furnished 
home. 

It was past 1 p.m., after many more weary 
hours at the police lineup and in court, be- 
fore the two undercover men ended 27 
straight hours of work. They were back on 
night duty at 7 the same evening. 

Every skirmish in the drug war, like the 
backbreaking 6 weeks a sergeant and three 
detectives spent on a Glen Oaks case late last 
fall, uses up tremendous amounts of time 
and manpower. 

Police got a tip that narcotics were being 
peddled in an unlikely place, the bright-lit 
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street corner across Union Turnpike from 
the Bellerose Jewish Center. 

Detective Cahill, who is 29 but looks much 
younger, was sent to the spot. Wearing the 
right clothes and with his hair shaggy, he 
posed as a potential buyer. Imitating the 
young addict’s private language perfectly, he 
made friends. 

The friends eventually led him to the 
connection, William Schneidmuller, of 
Rosedale, a 19-year-old college student. The 
boy had built up a bustling trade. He was 
selling more than 600 marihuana cigarettes 
each weekend at $1 apiece, when he was 
arrested. Estimated profit: $300 per week- 
end. 

His customers were teen- and college-age 
students from the Glen Oaks, Bellerose, 
Laurelton sections of Queens, and from Lake 
Success, Great Neck, and New Hyde Park in 
Nassau. 

Narcotics detectives, who had been cau- 
tiously trailing Schneidmuller for weeks, 
cut two links in the Rosedale boy's chain 
of supply. 

They nabbed the middle man, Noel Green- 
brek, 28, in a plush Briarwood apartment 
“heavy” with narcotics. 

Then they closed in on Noel’s 26-year-old 
brother, Paul, in a Manhattan apartment 
which held stocks of black-market pills, 
marihuana, cocaine, and the measuring and 
packing equipment for a big wholesale trade. 

How many bright young futures—and 
young lives—were saved in this border 
patrol against addiction? No one will ever 
really know. 

But the narcotics men who worked long 
hours on the case say, Even if we only kept 
one kid from being hooked, it was worth 
the work.” 

Don't think all the arrests were made in 
Queens. 

The Monday that I first walked into Suffolk 
police headquarters at the other end of Long 
Island, hunting facts for this series, Chief of 
Detectives Oray Edwards handed me the 
“incident sheet” listing all the arrests of the 
previous weekend. 

Sandwiched between reports of assaults, 
thefts from cars, forgeries and the other 
weekend crimes of the county with close to a 
million residents, I found these things: 

Two West Sayville girls had been arrested, 
a 17-year-old for selling narcotics, an 18- 
year-old for sniffing glue. 

There were two Patchogue arrests, men 
aged 22 and 27, caught selling narcotics. 

A Ronkonkoma youth of 21 was caught for 
selling heroin, 

A 25-year-old employee at Edgewood State 
Hospital was trapped trying to hand over a 
packet of heroin. 

A pharmacy in Halesite had been broken 
into. 

Suffolk's police commissioner, 
Barry, knows he's in a war. 

He says: “We can't keep on pretending that 
we're sheltered ‘way out East.“ Young people 
have too much mobility these days. If they 
can't get drugs here, they're only 2 hours 
from sources of supply in Jamaica, Brooklyn, 
Greenwich Village, or Harlem. 

Barry's proud of his narcotics men. One 
young policeman risked his life last year, 
posing as a big buyer, to get evidence that 
broke up a $4 million Suffolk heroin ring. 

Others broke up a giant college narcotics 
party in the Hamptons last summer. They 
cleaned up an infection spot in East North- 
port recently, where more than 30 local 
youngsters had already been introduced to 
addiction. 

Between these headline stories, the nar- 
cotics men keep up an unpublicized, day-to- 
day battle against the deadly trade that 
reaches into the rich homes as well as the 
slums of Suffolk. 

Commissioner Barry pointed out one hor- 
rible thing as we talked about the new wave 
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of addiction—largely of penny ante pills— 
striking Long Island's 15- to 21-year-olds. 

“We can get undercover men close to the 
criminal narcotics pusher. We can make 
arrests because we know the past criminal 
records and methods of these men. 

“But how do you get an undercover man 
into the intimate groups of high school 
youngsters using 25-cent pills out here in 
the wide-open suburbs? How do you get 
inside fine homes to see if marihuana and 
pep pill parties are going on?” 

The bitter answer: You don’t, except on 
very rare occasions. 

Police are almost powerless against this 
phase of the menace. They can't fight a 
grassroots war against a plague so secret it 
goes on right under the noses of the young- 
sters’ parents. 

All they can do is keep on hunting the 
suppliers and middlemen like Philip 
Schlosser of Kew Gardens, now in jail. 

A narcotics detective, posing as a buyer, 
dickered with Schlosser for a big batch of 
pills. 

The undercover man told him he wanted 
them “to start a big new trade with the 
neighborhood school kids by ‘turning them 
on!“ — making addicts of them. 

“My God,” said Schlosser, wait till I get 
a picture.” 

He shoved a photograph under the detec- 
tive’s nose and said, “Take a good look. This 
is my kid. 

“You might turn him on. 

“Make sure you never sell him any pills.” 


[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 9, 1966] 
(By Leonard Victor) 

I bought illegal pills—as deadly as heroin— 
in Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk. 

Where and how I got them must remain 
a secret until the police make arrests. 

They came from: 

A slick young suburban pill peddler who 
will be even tougher to trap than the hard- 
ened Manhattan heroin pusher. 

Two of the few crooked druggists on Long 
Island. 

A college student—not a pillhead him- 
self—who had no trouble buying habit-form- 
ing drugs on his Long Island campus. 

A hopeless addict of 20 who supports his 
violent craving for drugs by peddling pills to 
teenagers. 

I bought the pills—since destroyed—to 
verify what addicts had told me about being 
able to buy pills in all three counties. 

They told the truth. 

Where do these deadly pills come from? 
America’s drug plants turn out 13 billion 
doses of wonder drugs—amphetamines, seda- 
tives, and tranquilizers—each year. 

The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
admits that 4.5 billion of them reach the 
black market. Some experts say the right 
figure is 6 billion per year. 

These are the pills that are booby-trapping 
the lives of too many young Long Islanders 
from decent middle class and wealthy homes. 

Medical science has learned only recently 
that the wonder pills and capsules are as ad- 
dicting as heroin if they’re abused—popped 
too often into young mouths for a kick. 

Police showed me—and told me about— 
many more ways the pills reach young ad- 
dicts besides the few I had found out about 
first hand, 

Pills come from burglaries of hospitals, 
pharmacies, doctors’ offices. The addict gets 
them via forged prescription. Long-haul 
truck drivers bring tiny packages of death 
here along with their regular heavy loads. 
There are even counterfeit pills on the mar- 
ket—doubly dangerous because they are 
made in illegal plants. 

A huge part of the flow reaches Long Is- 
land from the shadowy middlemen and the 
swarms of pushers in Manhattan's Green- 
wich Village and Harlem. 
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Some drugs are shipped out of the United 
States legally, only to be shipped right back 
to the black market here. New York City nar- 
cotics men told me about the tiny Tiajuana 
drugstore that was buying a million am- 
phetamine pills a month. More than a year 
passed before the American supplier realized 
that something was very, very wrong and 
stopped the shipments. 

Dr. Bernard Newman, the head of the Suf- 
folk Police Department’s Crime Laboratory, 
wasn't surprised when I told him about buy- 
ing drugs across Long Island. 

“There’s not a high school in the county 
free of them,” he told me. 

Dr. Newman thinks two of the biggest local 
sources of illegal drugs are illegitimate drug- 
gists and Long Island’s huge mental hospi- 
tals, which use millions of the pills a month 
for their patients. 

Thousands of the addicting pills used in 
treatment could easily filter out of the 
hospitals each month without being noticed. 

Narcotics detectives in Queens and Nassau 
agree with Dr. Newman that the small per- 
centage of greedy druggists—or their larcen- 
ous clerks—are one of the major black mar- 
ket sources here. 

The State’s board of pharmacy must think 
50, too. 

The drugstore licensing and policing 
agency has just launched a tough new policy 
of license suspensions, revocations, and 
criminal prosecutions for the worst offenders. 

Druggists who are scrupulous about not 
selling black market pills aren't as careful 
about exempt narcotics cough medicines, 
loaded with four grains of codeine made 
from opium, Those are the cough medicines 
you can buy without a prescription, one 
bottle at a time, if you are over 21 and sign 
a register. 

Many druggists would like to see them be- 
come prescription drugs because, gulped by 
the bottle, they are used as boosters by pill 
addicts. And the cough syrups are strong 
enough alone to become addicting. Td like 
the change, too. 

Too many youngsters—like the 18-year-old 
who made test buys for me—can get the 
codeine mix too easily from store after store. 

The druggist is the victim—and some- 
times the villain—of another part of the 
black-market pill trade. 

A Plainview medical building was looted 
recently. The thieves got more than 1,000 
Doridens, Seconal pills, liquid morphine, 
hypodermic needles and bundles of prescrip- 
tion pads. 

Those blank prescription pads were worth 
more than the rest of the haul. 

Addicts turn them into skillful forgeries 
that often fool the honest druggist. 

The conniving pharmacist winks at the 
fraud. It is going to be very hard to prove 
that he knew the prescription was a fake. 

Another rough policing problem is the 
young suburban pusher. 

There are no informers in the circle of 
school chums to whom he gives the word 
that there's action tonight.” 

If he’s smart—and too many of them are— 
he takes only one customer with him at a 
time. The pair roar off in a car after meet- 
ing at a quiet corner. They watch carefully 
to see that no other car is “tailing” them. 

Eventually they come to a dark, secluded 
area, one of the spots where the peddler has 
hidden the stache“—his pill supply. 

Sucker and seller make sure there is no 
one around, 

Only then does the pusher go to his hid- 
den store and get his customer’s pills. 

To make an arrest that will stand up in 
court, police must catch that pusher with 
the pills in his hand or pockets, 

If he throws the pills away before police 
can get close to him, he can’t be arrested. 
Hard to believe? 

As the law stands, police may not take a 
urine sample for drug tests, the way they 
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can take a breath sample from a suspected 
drunk, 

And think of this police problem: There is 
no law against driving while under the in- 
fluence of narcotics. 

A new, tougher law aimed at the pill trade 
went into effect this month in New York 
State. It calls for meticulous checks of drug 
supplies in hospitals and other places where 
pills are stored, 

The law also raises the penalties sharply 
for first and second offenders. But, so far, 
it does not list the tranquilizer family—like 
the most commonly used Doriden—among 
the dangerous drugs whose possession now 
becomes a felony. 

Police expect the new law to help their 
work, but only time—and court tests—will 
show whether it does work or only raises 
pill prices. 

I watched the operation as an 18-year-old 
Kew Gardens Hills pusher ran his “business” 
under police observation. 

The youngster was King of the Corner“ 
at Jewel Avenue and Main Street. From a 
car hidden in the shadows, half a block from 
the brightly lit corner, I saw the youngster 
through binoculars. 

Crowds of admiring boys and girls clustered 
around him. 

Every now and then, he would jump into 
his shiny new car with one boy or girl. They 
would be gone 10 minutes or so and then 
“the King“ would come back alone, usually 
leaving his car in the bus stop. 

It was the fourth weekend that a crew of 
narcotics detectives had spent watching the 
youth from a distance. They had to spend 
that much time to produce “reasonable 
proof” for the search warrant they needed 
from a judge before they could enter the 
young pusher’s home. 

The detectives had tried many times to 
tail the youngster’s car to his stache.“ 
Traffic at the busy intersection, the speed of 
the boy’s auto, kept them from ever tailing 
him successfully to any of his hidden stores 
of drugs. 

Late that night I was with the police as 
they arrested Alan Sansolo in front of his 
home, with five marihuana cigarettes in his 
car. In his home they found three packets 
of marihuana, the scale and cigarette papers 
a pusher uses to make his illegal product. 

Sansolo, a high school graduate, whose 
father is a respectable businessman, ad- 
mitted to police that he was a user and a 
seller of “reefers”—marihuana. 

A crowd of teenagers gathered on the 
street outside the Fresh Meadows Precinct, 
where Sansolo was booked. Two young girls 
in the group were crying. 

As I took Sansolo’s picture on the way to 
the station wagon, he said, “Why don’t you 
give me a break?” 

His words reminded me of the girl Dr. 
Smoley had told me about. She smoked 
marihuana at Nassau weekend parties for 3 
months and wound up in a mental asylum. 

I was thinking of the 17-year-old Queens 
pot“ smoker narcotics detectives told me 
about: “He was so high and mean, it took 
two of us to take the butcher knife away 
from him after he went wild and tried to kill 
his family. 

Don't ever fall for that stuff about mari- 
huana being harmless,” they said. 


[From the Long Island Press, Jan. 10, 1966] 
(By Leonard Victor) 


Why are more and more youngsters from 
good Long Island homes becoming addicts— 
slaves to a craving for pills and narcotics? 

Why are more and more of them winding 
up in jails, jails that can keep them from 
bothering society, care for their young 
bodies—but can't cure their disease? 

Every one of the 41 doctors I listened to 
say two people must share nearly all of the 


guilt. 
The two are an addict’s mother and father. 
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Long Island's school systems—the substi- 
tute parents for many youngsters”—bear a 
share of the blame too. They stand indicted 
as “ostriches who won't see or admit what's 
around them.” 

What are those parents doing wrong? 

Dr. Henry Brill, director of Pilgrim State 
Hospital in Brentwood, is an international 
authority on mental health and Governor 
Rockefeller’s consultant on narcotics prob- 
lems. 

He says too many of today’s parents “either 
ignore their children or want too much from 
them.” 

Dr. Brill wants parents to ask themselves, 
“How much time do I spend with my youngs- 
ters? How permissive am I with them?” 

He points out that “the children of a 
humble shoemaker, who wandered in and 
out of his store—and were loved and taught 
to obey, got a lot more than the children of 
many modern parents.” 

Dr. Brill says the new wave of teenage 
addiction is worldwide. He’s seen it in Lon- 
don, Sweden, and Tokyo. 

“Youngsters here are victims of it because 
we live under too much pressure, too closely 
crowded together,” he explains. 

“Long Island today,” he says, “is like Man- 
hattan 50 years ago, because of our popula- 
tion explosion.” 

Teenage addiction is not the basic disease, 
Dr. Brill warns. He calls it only a symptom, 
like alcoholism, of the real disease, which is 
& lessening of moral restrictions in a sanc- 
tionless society that turns freedom into 
license.” 

Dr. Henry P. Percstein, president of the 
Nassau Neuropsychiatric Society, agrees. 
“What can you expect from the youngsters,” 
he asks, “when they see their parents having 
marihuana parties right in their well-to-do 
homes?” 

Dr. Percy Mason, of Baldwin, preceptor in 
psychiatry at Mount Sinai Hospital, echoes 
this with, “There is a town in lovely Nassau 
where the butler greets with a silver tray of 
amphetamines (pep pills) and water, to get 
the party off to a good start. 

“We have,” he stresses, “as much addiction 
in the fine homes of Great Neck and the Five 
Towns as in the slums of the county.” 

Dr. Mason wants “this sickness treated as 
the disease it is, not as a crime.” 

“The soldier with venereal disease used to 
be jailed as a criminal,” he pointed out. 
“Now he’s treated for an illmess and sent 
back to duty.” 

The Baldwin psychiatrist wants society to 
do what physicians are starting to do now: 

“Recognize that addiction is an emotional 
disease and publicly join the battle against 
it.” 

Dr. Melvin Smoley, both family doctor and 
specialist, and a member of the Nassau Medi- 
cal Society's narcotics committee, has some 
advice for parents. 

He tells fathers: “You don’t have to be a 
buddy to your son. He wants someone he 
can look up to, someone he can imitate, not 
just another big kid to play with. 

“You're not giving your youngster a fair 
start in life if you delegate his upbringing 
to your wife, on the plea that you’re too busy 
or too tired from work. Don’t be lax about 
discipline because you don’t want the child 
to hate you.” 

The father who does that, Dr. Smoley says 
“is a carbon copy of the bumbling male the 
Kids see all the time on TV commercials, 
which are oriented to selling products to 
women.” 

“In the old days,” the doctor points out, 
“a boy looked up to his father—even feared 
him a bit—but admired him.” 

“Ask yourself,” Dr. Smoley questions, 
“whether your daughter would shy away 
from experimenting with pills because she 
knows you wouldn’t approve of it.” 

The doctor has a few harsh words for the 
suburban parents who “play the children 
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against each other by excessive leniency or 
strictness.” 

“Do what concerns the children together, 
so they don’t learn to play off parents against 
each other for their own advantage—and so 
they get the feeling of united parental au- 
thority.” 

Needed, in our peculiar society, Dr. Smoley 
feels, is a Madison Avenue-type buildup of 
the father, so that he can become a strong 
father image to his children. 

“Madison Avenue can’t do it for you,” he 
warns. “You have to take the time and 
effort to do it yourself—or someday face the 
consequences.” 

Queens Criminal Court Justice Bernard 
Dubin told me that “more than half of the 
youngsters under 21 who come before me 
have something to do with addiction.” 

He says their parents never recognize their 
own guilt, but always claim they “gave them 
everything” and that “it is always another 
boy who caused the trouble.” 

He tells those parents: “What you meant 
by ‘giving them everything’ was spending 
money. You got rid of them, by sending 
them to nursery school, by sending them to 
camp, by giving them a car and plenty of 
money. 

“You didn’t teach them decent values. 
You arranged it so they don’t have to wish 
for any of the things we wanted as children. 
You kept them from wholesome outlet, like 
football, fearing they might get hurt. 

“You arranged things so they have to look 
for a way-out new thrill in their jaded lives. 

“You set them up to become pill users,” 
accuses Judge Dubin. 

Dr. Phillip Kaufmann, Queens Medical So- 
elety's narcotics committee chairman, says 
that “too often the modern mother, in satis- 
fying her destiny, leaves in her wake an un- 
satisfied child.” 

The doctor doesn’t mean just the working 
mother, “who can give her adolescent chil- 
dren the love and attention they need in the 
hours she’s home—if she wants to.” 

He's talking of the woman, irked by house- 
work and a routine existence, who bends her 
energy toward outside social or community 
activities. 

Dr. Kaufmann wasn’t the only medical 
man who warned that the women busy so- 
cializing or doing good elsewhere may find 
out too late that charity—where her own 
children are concerned—should start at 
home.” 

The other extreme Dr. Kaufmann has a 
warning for is the mother who “holds her 
child too closely to her apron strings.” 

The doctor was talking about women who 
are like the mother of a 19-year-old Sayville 
addict I talked to. 

“I could make her happy,” he said bitterly, 
“if. I came through the door dressed in a 
diaper and carrying a baby bottle.” 

Somewhere between the two limits, neglect 
and overprotection, some Long Island moth- 
ers and fathers must learn to find the middle 
ground—or there will be more addicts here. 

“I have never seen an addict in a home 
that was well integrated and had warm rela- 
tionships,” says Dr. Ernest Yudashkin. 

Dr. Yudashkin is the medical director of 
Nassau County’s Family Court. 

What about the school’s place in the grow- 
ing picture of addiction? It is pretty bleak. 

I talked to administrators at some schools 
where I had personally established that there 
was teenage addiction. In every instance I 
was told, “We have no problem.” 

One of the most respected, devoted sec- 
ondary school heads on Long Island told 
me—anonymously—why this happens. 

“Get the school boards off our backs and 
we'll tell the truth,” he said. “They and 
most of the parents would string us up for 
telling the truth, just as if the youngsters be- 
came addicts because we taught math and 
music badly. 
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“Get me a better job and a house my wife 
will like as much as the one we have now 
and I'll tell the truth—before I go.” 

At a recent symposium on narcotics, spon- 
sored by the Nassau Academy of Medicine, 
Neuropsychiatric Society, Mental Health 
Board and drug manufacturers concerned 
with the growing addiction problem, Daniel 
Terry, supervising principal of the Roosevelt 
public schools, sounded a warning: 

“Schools must realize,” he said, “that we 
are now fighting a rearguard action and do- 
ing very poorly.” 

Why? “The schools’ programs,” Terry said, 
“are tied to the community's attitude and 
cannot be ahead of it.” 

As long as the community—and its school 
boards—fails to demand a frontal attack on 
the problem by medical examinations and 
intensive education programs—at the public 
school and high school level—no addicts will 
be spotted in those schools, no children will 
be prevented from being hooked. 

It doesn’t look as if the public wants to 
face the problem. 

There have even been protests about the 
minimal education program in some schools 
now. 

And there have been screams of horror 
over a 15-minute film that shows the horror 
of addiction. 

Some parents’ reaction: they'll “learn the 
wrong things from the film.” 

Dr. Henry Brill, director of Pilgrim State 
Hospital in Brentwood, doesn’t believe that 
more than 1 percent of Suffolk’s youngsters 
are “drug experimenters in danger of being 
hooked” or are already addicts. 

One percent of the 15- to 21-year-old group 
in Suffolk comes to more than 1,400 young 
people. 


From the Long Island Press, Jan. 11, 1966] 


(Nore.—This final story in a series telling 
the grim story of the new wave of addiction 
that has struck youngsters all over Long 
Island ends on an equally grim note. It tells 
of the frightening lack of treatment for the 
young victims of the new disease.) 


(By Leonard Victor) 


What are the chances of curing a heavily 
“hooked” young Doriden addict in Queens, 
Nassau, or Suffolk? 

Mighty slim. 

There are individual psychiatrists and 
other therapists working with patients here. 

But there is only one organization on all 
Long Island—somewhat like Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous—devoted to the heartbreaking, long- 
term job of keeping a former young addict 
permanently away from his poison. 

It is the Samaritan Halfway House, a 5- 
night-a-week rehabilitation center for ex- 
addicts. 

The center moved from Corona to Rich- 
mond Hill last week, literally frozen out of a 
shabby 4-room apartment by lack of heat. 

Samaritan's Corona neighbors picketed the 
center. The new neighbors in Richmond Hill 
are picketing it too. 

Both groups give the same reason for pro- 
testing. They say they habe nothing against 
the idea of a helping hand for the young 
men and women, but that they just don’t 
want the work to go on near their homes and 
children. 

Though hampered by hostility and a con- 
stant struggle for funds, the clinic is doing 
a good job of keeping young Long Islanders 
“clean”—free of the insidious drug habit. 

Samaritan Halfway House is proof that 
the urgently needed last step for many cures 
is the neighborhood clinic. 

The first step on the youngster’s road back 
is detoxification. 

Hospitalized and in skilled physician’s 
hands, his drug dosage is carefully lowered, 
day by day, to bring his body chemistry 
slowly back to normal. 
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Without that slow medical withdrawal, 
that young addict’s body would react even 
more violently than the heroin junkie does 
when his supply is cut off. 

The Doriden user without his pills can go 
into convulsions and die, unless he has a 
doctor’s help. 

The young addict can get this first-step 
help in a number of places—though many 
hospitals refuse to handle the problem. 

New York City and State hospitals do a 
fine physical job, although some doctors hate 
to send youngsters to them. 

“If I send a kid into Manhattan General 
(a city hospital) he meets the worst kind 
and finds new places to get drugs while he’s 
being ‘dried out’ there,” one doctor told me. 

The same charge has been leveled at the 
State’s 3-month rehabilitation program for 
addicts at Central Islip. 

And, because the State institutions are 
oriented toward treatment of the hard 
heroin addict, a pill-head“ victim of the 
new wave of youthful addiction frequently 
can't gain admission. 

Suffolk District Court Judge Floyd Sari- 
sohn said the same thing I heard from many 
others worrying about this growing problem. 

“The hospitals are too picky and choosy. 
Often, we have nowhere to send the young 
addict.” 

Nassau District Court Judge Beatrice Bur- 
stein agrees. 

Long a fighter for recognition of the fact 
that there is a new wave of addiction on 
Long Island, Judge Burstein points out that 
“we have youngsters in the Nassau jail now 
who should be going to a special medical 
facility first, then to an aftercare center like 
the Samaritan Halfway House in Queens. 

One urgent need: A new kind of medical 
facility for this new wave of addiction. 

When the young addict steps out of the 
hospital, his body is in good condition. 
Little, if anything, has been done for his 
mind. 

Nine out of 10 of the young addicts will 
be popping pills again in weeks, Their 
minds haven’t been withdrawn from the vi- 
cious craving for drugs. 

Remember “Edna” the pretty girl from the 
swank Suffolk estate, who was back on her 
habit just 4 hours after she was free—and 
a prostitute again as soon as she needed 
money for drugs? 

She needed a halfway house, like Samari- 
tan in Corona and a small group of other, 
similar neighborhood clinics—all in Man- 
hattan. 

The Reverend W. L. Damian Pitcaithly 
founded Samaritan House 4 years ago in 
three rooms of his rectory at St. George’s 
Church, Astoria, 

He started trying to help young addicts 
because he saw all around him in Astoria 
the first large groups of young users—the 
start of the new addiction that has since 
spread across Long Island. 

Last year, Father Pitcaithly gave up his 
pastorate, to devote his full time to the 
clinic. 

Four years of experiments, years he says 
were “heavy with failures and heartbreak,” 
have led to a formula that gets results. It 
includes: 

Group therapy for the young ex-addicts, 
run by a psychiatric social worker, 5 nights a 
week. The youngsters must attend every 
night for at least the first month. A parent 
or older relative must accompany them to 
and from the clinic. 

Weekly therapy for the parents is a must 
too. The city’s health department helps 
with a counselor and with space for the 
meetings. 

Parents are counseled individually too. 
“You can’t keep a boy or girl straight at 
home if their parents keep on messing them 
up,” Father Pitcaithly says. 

A psychiatric testing program, run by the 
Queens Neuropsychiatric Institute. Dr. David 
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Lehine, the institute’s director, is Samari- 
tan’s unpaid medical director. 

A high school equivalency diploma course 
for dropouts. 

A hard-driving campaign to get jobs for 
the ex-addicts. “Society,” Father Pitcaithly 
comments “still treats addiction as a crime. 
It’s a disease and jobs for those who are 
cured are an important part of keeping these 
young people from relapsing.” 

Samaritan House struggles to survive on 
voluntary contributions. 

Father Pitcaithly has been joined in the 
past year by two full-time voluntary aids 
who are men of the cloth, Rabbi Richard 
Schachet of Laurelton and the Rey. Edmond 
Hurtas of Corona. 

The clinic’s workers—group therapists, 
counselors, teachers—are either volunteers or 
work nights for far less than their normal 
salaries. 

Without fully adequate facilities or suffi- 
cient funds, Samaritan House is getting in- 
credible results. 

I did not believe what people interested 
in the project—lawyers, assistant district at- 
torneys and social workers—said: “Father 
Pitcaithly cures 50 to 60 percent of the young 
people he takes into his clinic.” 

Week after week I visited the clinic, check- 
ing personally on the same young people be- 
ing treated there. I saw some “high” oc- 
casionally. 

I heard the sad news that “Joe” or “Jane” 
was arrested—or recommitted to a hospital 
for “drying out.” 

But I saw for myself, week after week for 
almost 3 months, something that doesn't 
happen” in the grim business of arresting 
this disease. 

More than half of the ex-addicts were con- 
sistently “clean.” They were once again lead- 
ing normal, useful lives. 

Martha Zellman, president of the Queens 
Women’s Bar Association and an assistant 
district attorney, has been one of Father 
Pitcaithly’s most active supporters. 

Society must recognize the dollar value of 
this work,” she says, “even if some of its 
members fail to recognize its social value.” 

“Every day an addict stays away from 
drugs,” she points out, “is a day that society 
saves money on police, hospitals, and jails.” 

“It is a day when society saves money be- 
cause the addict doesn’t steal to pay for his 
habit. 

“And,” she adds, “it is a day when the 
young ex-addict’s parents are saved from an 
agony only an addict's mother and father 
know.” 

Father Pitcaithly stresses that the Corona 
Halfway House “is not a full program.” He 
needs a sheltered halfway house in the com- 
munity where young addicts can be taken in 
for full-time care. 

And a complete program, he feels, must 
also have a country farm where the young 
ex-addicts can live for a year in a clean, 
healthful atmosphere as they build their 
resistance, study, and learn a trade. 

He’s found the two places, the Old Stein- 
way House in Astoria for the sheltered home, 
and Ancramdale, a “ghost town“ in upstate 
New York. 

If he gets them, he has promises of State 
and Federal funds. 

Those funds can be alloted only if the two 
locations are “open for business.” 

So far, Father Pitcaithly and his supporters 
haven’t been able to raise the funds that 
would start a program geared to help 600 
youngsters at a time—a program that would 
then get Government money. 

Nassau Family Court Judge Elizabeth 
Bass Golding says, “We should be treating 
at least 500 youngsters—and perhaps a lot 
more—right now in a treatment center like 
Father Pitcaithly's. It is long overdue.” 

Long overdue too, the judge stresses, is a 
forceful educational program in public and 
high schools that would “actually teach 
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youngsters what they’re blundering into if 
they experiment with pills or glue.” 

The Reverend Joseph Sadowski, pastor of 
St. Mary Gate of Heaven Catholic Church, 
Ozone Park, tried months ago to set up a 
nighttime clinic in his neighborhood pat- 
terned after Samaritan House. 

He failed, “because we couldn’t find space 
or get medical help.” 

Father Pitcaithly wants the public to un- 
derstand one thing: He doesn’t think Sa- 
maritan House is a “cure-all.” 

“This disease is as complex as cancer,” he 
emphasizes. “Our system of help is useful 
only for the ex-addict who recognizes his 
problem and truly wants help. There must 
be as many different approaches to the ad- 
dict’s disease as there are for the different 
types of cancer.” 

Medical men agree with the clergymen. 
They say it will take a wide spectrum of 
treatment methods, ranging from chemicals 
now being used experimentally to curb 
heroin addiction to maximum discipline 
clinics behind bars to cure all types of the 
disease. 

In one of his last official acts, former 
Mayor Wagner released a 22-point program 
aimed at combating narcotics addiction in 
New York City. 

The plans call for expanded hospital facili- 
ties and treatment in jail. There was a rec- 
ommendation for day care centers for addicts 
and more support for halfway houses like 
Samaritan, 

But there has been no specific action, so 
far, as a result of the report. 

Last week, Governor Rockefeller called for 
an increased assault on the problem. 

And Long Island leaders, as a direct result 
of earlier stories in this series, have demand- 
ed—within the last few days—an increased 
fight against the disease on many fronts, 
especially through treatment centers akin 
to the Samaritan House method. 

The medical men who have been the prime 
researchers—and battlers—against the dis- 
ease face a dilemma as grave as Samaritan’s 
battle for public understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

Most of the fresh, hopeful work in the 
field is still experimental. 

Procedures for coping with this new disease 
still need more research. The halfway 
houses, for example, are getting good results 
with widely varying approaches to the treat- 
ment of the clean ex-addict wanting help. 
It will still take much time and intense 
study to synthesize the best factors from 
each of the systems. 

Creation of new treatment facilities will 
have to go on hand in hand with continuing 
research into this as yet incompletely under- 
stood disease. 

Hopefully, with the growing new recogni- 
tion of a disease that is many diseases, the 
day will come soon when there are more 
medical facilities carefully geared to the 
cure of Long Island’s new wave of young 
addicts. 

And, hopefully, when that day comes, 
Samaritan Halfway House won't be the only 
outpatient clinic for addicts on all Long 
Island. 


DESPOILERS OF DEMOCRACY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I returned from a 5-day trip to 
Southern Rhodesia. I saw many things 
there which opened my eyes and I will 
make a report on this at a later date. 
Coming back on the plane, however, a 
more eye-opening experience than this 
trip was wrapped up in the hours spent 
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reading one of the finest books I have 
ever had the opportunity to open. I 
pride myself in extensive reading and 
count my reading in the hundreds of 
books. 

In Clark R. Mollenhoff’s “Despoilers 
of Democracy” the public has the very 
best opportunity to read a responsible 
account of what is going on in Wash- 
ington. It is documented to perfection 
and of course Clark R. Mollenhoff's name 
is synonymous with the highest tradition 
of American journalism. In fact, many 
of us lament that there are too few 
Clark Mollenhoffs and too many of the 
other kind in the fourth estate who un- 
flinchingly accept the handout news re- 
lease and the glib pronouncements of the 
pied pipers of the bureaucratic agencies. 
Published by Doubleday & Co., the $5.95 
invested in this book would, in my judg- 
ment, be one of the best expenditures 
any interested citizen could make. I 
heartily endorse this book and would feel 
much better about the future of this 
country if a million Americans would 
read this book and contemplate its 
message. 

It delves into many facets of the Wash- 
ington scene and is a searing account 
of wheeling and dealing in our Capital. 
It points out the sheer deceit of many of 
our public servants such as Secretary 
McNamara’s statement: 

Why should we tell Russia that the Zeus 
development may not be satisfactory. What 
we ought to be saying is that we have the 
most perfect anti-ICBM system that the 
human mind will ever devise. Instead the 
public domain is already full of statements 
that the Zeus may not be satisfactory, that 
it has deficiencies (p. 28). 


In other words, lie if necessary to get 
your message across and make it look like 
we are in a more favorable defense pos- 
ture than actually is the case. In chap- 
ter 18, Mr. Mollenhoff points out how 
State Department employees Reilly, 
Belisle, and Hill lied before a Senate 
committee and then when caught sent 
letters to “clarify” or “amplify” their 
earlier false testimony. They were lit- 
erally ordered to lie by their superiors 
who furnished legal counsel to polish up 
the prevarication. 

There was one big problem. Aman by 
the name of Otto Otepka had proven to 
Senate investigators that State Depart- 
ment officials had lied under oath. He 
produced the documents to prove it. 
What happened? Did he get a reward 
and the malefactors lose their important 
positions? No—read what Clark Mol- 
lenhoff writes on page 242: 

From then on, Otto Otepka was in trouble. 
His office was bugged, his telephone was 
tapped, he was put under tight surveillance. 
Security officers descended upon him, ran- 
sacked his desk, his office safes, and then 
ousted him from his office. His secretary 


was transferred without explanation and his 
private secretarial service was cut off. 


This is only a part of the story. 
Others lied when asked, saying that his 
phone had not been bugged. Later, 
when confronted with the evidence, they 
retracted. Quite a picture, is it not? 

More than anything else, the De- 
spoilers of Democracy” points out the 
torturous ordeal that good Government 
employees must go through when they 
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challenge officialdom. More often than 
not, those who lie to cover up such as 
John F. Reilly, who was Otto Otepka’s 
chief tormentor in the State Department, 
end up with better jobs. As Mr. Mollen- 
hoff concluded: 

Otepka’s grinding 2-year ordeal held out 
little hope for justice for any career employee 
who believes in the right to dissent and who 
has the courage to act on his beliefs. 


Then there was the case of Mary Kim- 
brough Jones which is cited on page 109 
in chapter 8, “The Lies of Texas Are 
Upon Us”—note that the word is “lies” 
and not “eyes’—and is a sordid chapter 
in autocratic bureaucracy. 


Mr. Mollenhoff describes the incident 
thusly: 


On April 24, Hales had a talk with his sec- 
retary, Mary Kimbrough Jones, a 51-year-old 
woman who had been an employee of the 
Department for 25 years. He confided to her 
the troubles he was having about his office 
files since he had voiced his suspicions to 
Secretary Freeman’s aid. Next day after 
Hales had been locked out, some of Freeman’s 
staff members came to his office to take cus- 
tody of the files containing the Estes reports. 
Miss Jones protested loudly. Following a 
confusing altercation, she was forcibly re- 
moved, taken to the office of Dr. Lee K. Bu- 
chanan, chief of the Department’s health di- 
vision, and locked in. A short time later, she 
was taken to the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital and confined in a mental ward. 


Recognize some of those names? 
Hales of course is N. Battle Hales, Agri- 
culture Department employee who had 
the temerity to think there was some- 
thing wrong in the Billy Sol Estes case. 
As in the case of Otepka, the tormentor 
fared well, the valiant employee got the 
ax. As Mr. Mollenhoff pointed out: 

There was little postscript to the whole 
shabby episode. While Hales was being de- 
nied his in-grade promotion, Horace Godfrey, 
one of those who had been most vociferous 
in seeking to discredit Hales, was given a Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for his adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service * . It was futile 
to complain. Agriculture Secretary Free- 
man was not to be detoured from the politi- 
cian’s course of rewarding his friendly pro- 
tector and punishing his subordinate who, as 
Senator WILLIAMS explained, committed the 
unforgivable sin of giving Congress some in- 


formation about skullduggery in his Depart- 
ment.” 


Then there is the foreign aid chapter 
on Jerry Jackis, vigilant employee of For- 
eign Operations Administration, who 
made the mistake of seeing American 
goods being used in a Communist project 
in Cambodia. Reporting this, he found 
the bureaucratic machinery descend 
upon him with lies, evasions, unfilled and 
lost reports, efforts to harass, and so 
forth. It took a congressional commit- 
tee to help rectify the wrong and show 
that Jackis was a victim of a superior, 
Marlin Haas, who showed “institutional 
loyalty” to undercut Jackis in his efforts 
to do the proper thing. Result—well, 
once more the sordid story of bureauc- 
racy is cited: 

It would be reassuring to report that 
Jerry Jackis was put to work by AID 
in the area of his demonstrated com- 
petence—tracking down evidence of misuse 
of foreign aid money. He was, unfortu- 
nately, shuttled about in the agency in 
Washington. Jackis received no investigative 
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duties, no promotions. His efforts to obtain 
overseas assignments were always met with 
the stock explanation that no suitable post 
could be found to utilize his talents. 


Again, his tormentor, his bureaucratic 
superior who took the Department line 
against Jackis received a promotion and, 
as Mr. Mollenhoff put it: 

The 5-year struggle of Jerry Jackis was 
over. Bureaucracy had triumphed over the 
career Government employee who challenged 
his superiors and gave Congress the facts on 
Government mismanagement. 


Then there is the Bobby Baker saga. 
This chapter alone makes the book a 
must on any good citizen’s reading list. 
As in the case of Hales, Jackis, Otepka, 
and Mrs. Jones, the only one to ever be 
reprimanded or to suffer from the L.B.J.- 
Walter Jenkins-Don Reynolds kickback 
scheme which was arranged to funnel 
commission money on the President’s 
$100,000 life insurance policy back to 
Texas from the Maryland agency was 
the man in the squeeze, Don Reynolds. 
He had to pay, buy a hi-fi set, and then 
suffer the consequences while others 
looked on with impunity. 

Yes, there is a story to tell. I have 
seen most of it and can attest to what 
Clark Mollenhoff is saying. He sums up 
his thesis very well in the first chapter 
and it is a challenge to all of us, especially 
the public whose apathy allows all of this 
to happen. He noted: 

I am not so naive that I believe we can 
eliminate all corruption in government. 
This is as impossible as abolishing sin. There 
will always be people seeking to take ad- 
vantage of friendships, of political or cash 
payoffs, to win large Government contracts 
or otherwise increase their personal estate. 
The point, however, is that we must not be- 
gin to accept corruption or mismanagement 
as the normal way of doing things, or it will 
destroy us. 


Yes, Clark Mollenhoff has performed 
a great service for America. I doubt that 
he will get many prizes in Washington 
for what he has to say about the Billy 
Sol Estes affair, TFX, Otepka, Secretary 
McNamara, and other examples where 
people take public service as a mandate 
for personal power and dominion but I 
want to go on record thanking him for 
what he has done. I am proud to say 
that this warning parallels what I have 
been saying for many years. On page 2, 
he puts the issue very precisely when he 
says: 

I fear that we are in real danger of losing 
the enlightened concern needed to save our- 
selves. I fear that most citizens are confused 
by the bigness and complexity of govern- 
mental operations and fail to distinguish be- 
tween good government and clever public 
relations. I fear that there is too much de- 
bilitating cynicism in the land and too little 
understanding of the importance of honest 
government. 


Yes, read the “Despoilers of Democ- 
racy” and judge for yourself. You may 
not like what you read but you will be 
far better off for having read it. 


ADVICE FROM TWO GREAT 
DEMOCRATS 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we 


have just marked the 30th anniversary of 
the famous “take a walk” speech which 
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found that great American, Al Smith, 
speaking to the people on what was 
happening to his beloved Democrat 
Party. I know a little about that be- 
cause my father was a Member of Con- 
gress at that time and as a Democrat 
Was expressing similar misgivings. Al 
Smith put the matter in its simplest 
form when he asked: 

Just get the platform of the Democratic 
Party and get the platform of the Socialist 
Party and lay them down on your dining 
room table, side by side, and get a heavy 
lead pencil and scratch out the word 
“Democrat” and scratch out the word 
“Socialist” and let the two platforms lay 
there, Then study the record of the present 
administration to date. After you have 
done that, make up your mind to pick up 
the platform that more nearly squares with 
the record and you will put your hand on 
the Socialist platform. You don’t dare 
touch the Democratic platform. 


Al Smith was 100 percent correct. His 
party took the entire package of the 
Socialists and has been masquerading 
ever since, 

He summarized the thinking of many 
good Jeffersonian Democrats when he 
said: 

Now, it is all right with me if they want to 
disguise themselves as Norman Thomas or 
Karl Marx, or Lenin, or any of the rest of 
that bunch, but what I won’t stand for is 
to let them march under the banner of 
Jefferson, Jackson, or Cleveland. 


They have marched under this banner. 
The tragedy of it is that they were pikers 
in those days. Any comparison to the 
Democrat Party of today with its total 
commitment to the ill-fated Socialist 
program which has torn down All illu- 
sions of ever being the party of Jefferson 
is purely coincidental. Al Smith would 
indeed be weeping to look at the record 
of his successors. I am enclosing his 
speech with these remarks because it 
could be delivered today and sound like 
it is current. Change a few lines here 
and there and he could be going on tele- 
vision to talk to his fellow Democrats on 
January 25, 1966, rather than that date 
in 1936. Of course, change their $10 bil- 
lion budget to $100 billion and multiply 
the 1936 bureaucracy by 10 and get the 
picture. 

His conclusion is quite ominous be- 
cause his faith that the Constitution 
would not be rejected was hardly well 
placed. Leading Democrats now call the 
Constitution an antiquated document, 
something which hobbles the President. 
Poor Al, his faith was misplaced. Note 
his final plea in that wonderful speech: 

Now in conclusion, let me give this solemn 
warning: There can be only one capital, 
Washington or Moscow. There can be only 
one atmosphere of government, the clear, 
pure fresh air of free America or the foul 
breath of communistic Russia. There can be 
only one flag, the Stars and Stripes or the 
Red flag of the godless Union of the Soviet. 
There can be only one national anthem, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” or the “Inter- 
nationale.” There can be only one victor. If 
the Constitution wins, we win. But if the 
Constitution—stop. Stop there. The Con- 
stitution can’t lose. The fact is, it has al- 
ready won, but the news has not reached cer- 
tain ears. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, modern day Demo- 
crat-Socialists should reread this speech 
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of a great American who put his country 
first. Judging by the events of the past 
30 years, it has been quite prophetic. 
Apologists for Russia who claim that 
godless tyranny is reforming or matur- 
ing should heed the advice from that 
great American, Al Smith. 
HATTON SUMMERS SPEAKS TO HIS PARTY 


Then, too, there was another great 
American, Hatton W. Summers, who was 
a Member of Congress from the great 
State of Texas from 1913 to 1947 and for 
14 years chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. I recall once when my dad 
Said: 

Hat Summers is the salt of the earth and 
one of the most honorable men I ever met. 


He was a patriot and a statesman and 
in his fine book The Private Citizen and 
His Democracy,” published in 1959, he 
too gave his fellow Democrats some ad- 
vice worth listening to. He put the issue 
very clearly when he stated: 

If we could be sufficiently aroused as a peo- 
ple to open our eyes and look, we would see 
that “it is happening to us“ —happening to 
our democracy—and with a rapidity and com- 
pleteness unequaled in the history of the 
rise and fall of those democracies which no 
longer exist. We would see that we are de- 
stroying our States—the only agencies of gen- 
eral democratic government in our system— 
by taking from them by usurpation and sur- 
render, legislative enactment and judicial 
construction, those powers and responsibil- 
ities which are indispensable elements of gov- 
ernmental sovereignty, and by tapping 
sources of necessary State revenue, chan- 
neling the money into the Federal Treasury, 
and sending a part of it back to the States 
loaded with Federal power. That Federal 
power is not limited to the money returned 
to the States but extends even to State ap- 
propriations. 


Yes, Hatton Summers was a concerned 
Democrat who looked upon what was 
happening with a sense of urgency and 
told his fellow Americans to heed the 
telltale warnings which are everywhere 
in our society. 

He put his finger on the real problem 
of our day and age—apathy—when he 
wrote this stirring reminder: 

The most disturbing thing in our general 
situation, the most dangerous, and the most 
difficult to do anything about, is the simi- 
larity of our attitude and conduct to those of 
peoples of other times who have moved with 
closed eyes and deafened ears to their own 
destruction. They would not look. They 
would not listen. The warnings of history, 
the admonitions of commonsense, they would 
not heed. Nothing could turn them back. 
Sometimes they were aroused and turned 
back before it was too late; sometimes at the 
very brink of disaster; sometimes they tried 
to turn back, but it was too late. “It did 
happen to them.” 


Others like the late Senator Jim Reed, 
of Missouri, also spoke to the Democrat 
Party and told them to forsake the So- 
cialist yoke which was being forced upon 
them. Al Smith alluded to the “chorus 
of yes men in Congress,” while today it is 
properly called the rubberstamp Con- 
gress. Erosion of the system of separa- 
tion of checks and balances has become 
greater each year as, in the words of Jim 
Reed, we get more and more congres- 
sional “White House cats who, for a little 
cream from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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will put the best interests of their country 
aside.” 

Yes, we enter the season of the Lincoln 
and Jefferson Day banquet speeches. 
The specter at the Jefferson Day ban- 
quets will be the sounds of these great 
men from the past who spoke out not 
only for their party, but for America. 
How true rings the statement of Hatton 
Summers when he wrote: 

As a people, we do not know what these 
statesmen were talking about. 


It is indeed hard to sell values or mo- 
rality. The clarion call of the handout. 
is all consuming to the politician and the 
apathetic public. Yet it is worthwhile in 
this year, 30 years after Al Smith’s great. 
speech and 20 years after the retirement 
of Hatton Summers, to take a good look 
at what these two fine Democrats had to 
say. Many of you will not want to take 
a look, because I am very sure that the 
shoe will fit too snugly. Try it on for size 
and look at where your party has gone. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the speech of Al Smith and one of the 
concluding chapters from Hatton Sum- 
mers’ fine book: 


ALFRED E. SMITH’S TALK TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, DELIVERED IN WaSHINGTON, D. C., 
JANUARY 25, 1936 
At the outset of my remarks let me make 

one thing perfectly clear. I am not a can- 

didate for any nomination by any party 
at any time, and what is more I do not in- 
tend to even lift my right hand to secure 
any nomination from any party at any time. 

Further than that I have no ax to grind. 
There is nothing personal in this whole per- 
formance so far as I am concerned. I have 
no feeling against any man, woman, or child 
in the United States. 

I am in possession of supreme happiness: 
and comfort. I represent no group, no man, 
and I speak for no man or no group, but I 
do speak for what I believe to be the best 
interests of the great rank and file of the 
American people in which class I belong. 

I am here tonight, also, because I have a 
great love for the United States of America. 
I love it for what I know it has meant to 
mankind since the day of its institution, 


WHY SMITH LOVES AMERICA 


I love it because I feel it has grown to be 
the great stabilizing force in world civiliza- 
tion. I love it above everything else for the 
opportunity that it offers to every man and 
every woman that desires to take advantage 
of it. No man that I know of or that I have 
probably ever read of has any more reason 
to love it than I have. It kept the gateway 
open for me; it is a matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country, and I 
do not state it boastfully, because it is well 
known, that, deprived by poverty in my early 
years of an education, that gateway showed 
me how it was possible to go from a news- 
boy on the sidewalks of New York to the 
governorship of the greatest State in the 
Union. 

Now listen: I have 5 children and I have 
10 grandchildren and you take it from me, I 
want that gate left open not alone for mine, 
I am not selfish about it, not for a minute, 
but for every boy and girl in the country and 
in that respect I am not different from every 
father and mother in the United States. 

Think it over for a minute. Figure it 
out for yourself. It is possible for your 
children’s successes to be your successes. 
I remember distinctly my first inauguration 
as Governor of New York. I am not sure 
that the young folks understood it thor- 
oughly, but there were three people at that 
inauguration that did understand it, and one 
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was my mother, the other was my sister, 
and the third was my wife. They under- 
stood. They were with me in all the early 
struggles. 

Now, I am here for another reason. I am 
here because Iam a Democrat. 

I was born in the Democratic Party and 
I expect to die in it, And I was attracted 
to it in my youth because I was led to be- 
lieve that no man owned it. Further than 
that, that no group of men owned it, but on 
the other hand, that it belonged to all the 
plain people in the United States. 


PUT PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 


It is not easy for me to stand up here to- 
night and talk to the American people 
against the Democratic administration. This 
is not easy. It hurts me. But I can call 
upon innumerable witnesses to testify to the 
fact that during my whole public life I put 
patriotism above partisanship. And when I 
see danger, I say danger, that is the stop, 
look, and listen to the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which this Government of ours 
was organized; it is difficult for me to refrain 
from speaking up. 

What are these dangers that I see? The 
first is the arrangement of class against class. 
It has been freely predicted that if we were 
ever to have civil strife again in this coun- 
try, it would come from the appeal to pas- 
sion and prejudices that comes from the dem- 
agogs that would incite one class of our 
people against the other. 

In my time I have met some good and bad 
industrialists; I have met some good and bad 
financiers, but I have also met some good 
and bad laborers, and this I know, that per- 
manent prosperity is dependent upon both 
capital and labor alike. 

And I also know that there can be no per- 
manent prosperity in this country until in- 
dustry is able to employ labor, and there cer- 
tainly can be no permanent recovery upon 
any governmental theory of soak the rich or 
soak the poor. 

Even the children in our high schools— 
and let it be said to the glory of our educa- 
tional institutions—that even the children 
in our high schools know that you can't soak 
capital without soaking labor at the same 
time. 

A GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRATS 

The next thing that I view as being dan- 
gerous to our national well-being is govern- 
ment by bureaucracy instead of what we have 
been taught to look for, government by law. 

Just let me quote something from the 
President's message to Congress: 

“In 34 months we have built up new in- 
struments of public power in the hands of 
the people’s government. This power is 
wholesome and proper, but in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of our people.” 

Now I interpret that to mean, if you are 
going to have an autocrat, take me; but be 
very careful about the other fellow. 

There is a complete answer to that, and it 
rises in the minds of the great rank and file, 
and that answer is just this: We will never 
in this country tolerate any laws that pro- 
vide shackles for our people. 

We don’t want any autocrats, either in or 
out of office. We wouldn’t even take a good 
one. 

The next danger that is apparent to me is 
the vast building up of new bureaus of Gov- 
ernment, draining resources of our people in 
a common pool of redistributing them, not 
by any process of law, but by the whim of 
a bureaucratic autocracy. 

THE 1932 PLATFORM 


Well now, what am I here for? I am here 
not to find fault. Anybody can do that. I 
am here to make suggestions. What would 
I have my party do? I would have them re- 
establish and redeclare the principles that 
they put forth in that 1932 platform. 
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Even our Republican friends, and I know 
many of them—they talk to me freely, we 
have our little confidences among ourselves 
they have all agreed that it is the most com- 
pact, the most direct and the most intelli- 
gent political platform that was ever put 
forth by any political party in this country. 

The Republican platform was 10 times as 
long. It was stuffy, it was unreadable, and 
in many points, not understandable. No 
administration in the history of the country 
came into power with a more simple, a more 
clear, Or a more inescapable mandate than 
did the party that was inaugurated on the 
4th of March in 1933. 

And listen, no candidate in the history of 
the country ever pledged himself more un- 
equivocally to his party platform than did 
the President who was inaugurated on that 
day. 

Well, here we are. 

Millions and millions of Democrats just 
like myself, all over the country, still believe 
in that platform. And what we want to 
know is why it wasn’t carried out? 

And listen. There is only one man in the 
United States of America that can answer 
that question. It won't do to pass it down 
to an Under Secretary. I won't even recog- 
nize him when I hear his name. I won't 
know where he came from. I will be sure 
that he never lived down in my district. 

Now, let us wander for awhile and let’s 
take a look at that platform, and let’s see 
what happened to it. Here is how it started 
out: 

“We believe that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people, to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with power, 
and that the people are entitled to know 
in plain words the terms of contract to which 
they are asked to subscribe. 

“The Democratic Party solemnly promises 
by appropriate action to put into effect the 
principles, policies, and reforms herein ad- 
vocated and to eradicate the political meth- 
ods and practices herein condemned.” 

My friends, these are what we call fighting 
words. At the time that that platform went 
through the air and over the wire, the people 
of the United States were in the lowest 
possible depths of despair, and the Demo- 
cratic platform looked to them like the star 
of hope; it looked like the rising sun in the 
east to the mariner on the bridge of a ship 
after a terrible night. 

But what happened to it? 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 

First plank: “We advocate immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures by abolishing useless commissions and 
offices, consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus, and eliminating extravagances to ac- 
complish a saving of not less than 25 percent 
in the cost of the Federal Government.” 

Well, now, what is the fact? No offices 
were consolidated, no bureaus were elimi- 
nated, but on the other hand, the alphabet 
was exhausted. The creation of new de- 
partments—and this is sad news for the tax- 
payer—the cost, the ordinary cost, what we 
refer to as housekeeping cost, over and above 
all emergencies—that ordinary housekeep- 
ing cost of Government is greater today than 
it has ever been in any time in the history 
of the Republic, 


THE UNBALANCED BUDGET 

Another plank: “We favor maintenance 
of the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced on the basis of accurate 
Federal estimate within revenue.” 

How can you balance a budget if you in- 
sist upon spending more money than you 
take in? Even the increased revenue won't 
go to balance the budget, because it is 
hocked before you receive it. What is worse 
than that? 

We have borrowed. We owe something. 
We have borrowed so that we have reached 
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a new high peak of Federal indebtedness for 
all time. 

Well, that wouldn’t annoy me so very 
much ordinarily. When I was Governor of 
New York they found a lot of fault with me 
because I borrowed a lot of money. That 
wouldn't worry me if it solved our problem 
and we were out of trouble; I would say 
“All right, let er go.” But the sin of it is 
that we have the indebtedness and at the 
end of 3 years we are just where we started. 

And the farmers and the farm problem we 
still have with us. 


WHO WILL PAY THE DEBT? 


Now here is something that I want to say 
to the rank and file, There are three classes 
of people in this country; there are the poor 
and the rich, and in between the two is what 
has often been referred to as the great 
backbone of America, that is the plain 
fellow. 

That is the fellow that makes from $100 
a month up to the man that draws down 
$5,000 or $6,000 a year. 

Now, there is a great big army. Forget 
the rich; they can’t pay this debt. If you 
took everything they have away from them, 
they couldn't pay it; they haven't got enough. 
There is no use talking about the poor; they 
will never pay it, because they have nothing. 

This debt is going to be paid by that great 
big middle class that we refer to as the 
backbone and the rank and file, and the 
sin of it is they aren’t going to know that they 
are paying it. It is going to come to them 
in the form of indirect and hidden taxation. 
It will come to them in the cost of living, in 
the cost of clothing, in the cost of every ac- 
tivity that they enter into, and because it 
is not a direct tax, they won’t think they’re 
paying it, but take it from me, they are 
going to pay for it. 

WHAT ABOUT STATES RIGHTS? 


Another plank: “We advocate the exten- 
sion of Federal credit to the States to pro- 
vide unemployment relief where the dimin- 
ishing resources of the State make it im- 
possible for them to provide for their needs.” 

That was pretty plain. That was a rec- 
ognition in the national convention of the 
rights of the States. But how is it inter- 
preted? The Federal Government took over 
most of the relief problems, some of them 
useful and most of them useless. They 
started out to prime the pump for industry 
in order to absorb the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and at the end of 3 years their em- 
ployment affirmative policy is absolutely 
nothing better than the negative policy of 
the administration that preceded it. 

“We favor unemployment and old-age in- 
surance under State laws.“ 

Now let me make myself perfectly clear so 
that mo demagog or no crackpot in the 
next week or so will be able to say anything 
about my attitude on this kind of legisla- 
tion. I am in favor of it. And I take my 
hat off to no man in the United States on 
the question of legislation beneficial to the 
poor, the weak, the sick, or the afflicted, or 
women and children. 

Because why? I started out a quarter of a 
century ago when I had very few followers 
in my State, and during that period I advo- 
cated, fought for, introduced as a legislator 
and finally as Governor for 8 long years, 
signed more progressive legislation in the in- 
terest of the men, women, and children than 
any man in the State of New York. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL MEASURES, UNFULFILLED 
PLEDGES 

And the sin of this whole thing, and the 
part of it that worries me and gives me con- 
cern is that this haphazard, hurry-up pas-. 
sage of legislation is never going to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was designed 
and—bear this in mind, follow the plat- 
form—under State laws. 

Here is another one: “We the en- 
actment of every constitutional measure that 
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will aid the farmers to receive for their basic 
farm commodities, prices in excess of cost.” 

Well, what is the use of talking about 
that? “Promise every constitutional meas- 
ure.” The Supreme Court disposed of that 
within the last couple of weeks, and accord- 
ing to the papers the other day some brilliant 
individual has conceived the idea of how to 
get around the Constitution. We are going 
to have 48 AAA’s, one for each State. 

The day that the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cided that case I left my office to attend a 
meeting of a board of trustees of a hospital 
downtown that I am intereted in, and as I 
stepped into the taxicab the driver was read- 
ing the extra: “Supreme Court declares AAA 
unconstitutional.” 

We rode along for a few minutes, and, 
about 3 blocks from my office, we got caught 
by a red light, the taxi driver turned around 
and looked at me and he said: 

“Governor, ain't there any lawyers in Con- 
gress any more?” 

Just then the light changed and I was 
afraid to answer him for fear I might discon- 
cert him. But I was all ready to say, “Yes, 
son, but they don’t function.” 

We have now another plank: “We advo- 
cate strengthening and impartial enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws.” 

What happened? Why, the NRA just put 
a gas bag on the antitrust laws and put 
them fast asleep and nobody said anything 
about it. I don’t know whether they are 
good or whether they are bad, but I know 
they didn't work. 

Another one: “We promise the removal of 
Government from all fields of private enter- 
prise except where necessary to develop pub- 
lic works and national resources in the com- 
mon interest.” 

NRA: A vast octopus set up by Govern- 
ment, that wound its arms around all the 
business of the country, paralyzed big busi- 
ness, and choked little business to death. 

Did you read in the papers a short time 
ago where somebody said that business was 
going to get a breathing spell? 

What is the meaning of that? And where 
did that expression arise? 

I'll tell you where it comes from. It comes 
from the prize ring. When the aggressor is 
punching the head off the other fellow he 
suddenly takes compassion on him and he 
gives him a breathing spell before he delivers 
the Knockout wallop. 


WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE 


Here is another one: “We condemn the 
open and covert resistance of administrative 
officials to every effort made by congressional 
committees to curtail the extravagant ex- 
penditures of Government and improvident 
subsidies granted to private interests.” 

Now, just between ourselves, do you know 
any administrative officer that has tried to 
stop Congress from appropriating money? 
Do you think there has been any desire on 
the part of Congress to curtail appropria- 
tions? 

Why, not at all. The fact is that Congress 
threw them right and left—didn’t even tell 
what they were for. 

And the truth, further, is that every ad- 
ministrative officer sought to get all that he 
possibly could in order to expand the activ- 
ities of his own office and throw the money 
of the people right and left. And as to 
subsidies, why, never at any time in the his- 
tory of this or any other country were there 
so many subsidies granted to private groups, 
and on such a huge scale. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the 
cases now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court revolve around the point whether or 
not it is proper for Congress to tax all the 
people to pay subsidies to a particular group. 

Here is another one: We condemn the ex- 
travagance of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a specu- 
lator of farm products, and the unsound 
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policy of restricting agricultural products to 
the demand of domestic markets.“ 

Listen, III let you in on something. This 
hasn’t leaked out yet, so kind of keep it to 
yourself until you get the news. 

On the first of February we are going to 
own 4,500,000 bales of cotton. It cost $270 
million. And we have been such brilliant 
speculators that we are paying 13 cents a 
pound for it, when you add storage and 
carrying charges, and it can be bought at 
any 1 of the 10 cotton markets of the South 
today for 11.5 cents. Some speculators. 

What about the restriction of our agricul- 
tural products and the demands of the mar- 
ket? Why, the fact about that is that we 
shut out entirely the farm market, and by 
plowing under corn and wheat and the de- 
struction of foodstuffs, food from foreign 
countries has been pouring into our Ameri- 
can markets—food that should have been 
purchased by us from our own farmers. 

In other words, while some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World were attempting to 
drive the wolf of hunger from the doormat, 
the United States flew in the face of God’s 
bounty and destroyed its own foodstuffs. 
There can be no question about that. 

Now I could go on indefinitely with some 
of the other planks. They are unimportant, 
and the radio time will not permit it. But 
Just let me sum up this way. Regulation of 
the stock exchange and the repeal of the 
18th amendment, plus one or two minor 
planks of the platform that in no way touch 
the daily life of our people, have been car- 
ried out, but the balance of the platform 
was thrown in the wastebasket. About that 
there can be no question. 

Let’s see how it was carried out. Make a 
test for yourselves. Just get the platform 
of the Democratic Party, and get the plat- 
form of the Socialist Party, and lay them 
down on your dining room table, side by 
side, and get a heavy lead pencil, and scratch 
out the word “Democrat,” and scratch out 
the word “Socialist,” and let the two plat- 
forms lay there. 

Then study the record of the present ad- 
ministration up to date. After you have 
done that, made up your mind to pick up 
the platform that more nearly squares 
with the record, and you will put your hand 
on the Socialist platform. You don’t dare 
touch the Democratic platform. 


DEMOCRATIC OR SOCIALISTIC? 


And incidentally, let me say, that it is not 
the first time in recorded history that a 
group of men have stolen the livery of the 
church to do the work of the Devil. 

Now, after studying this whole situation, 
you will find that that is at the bottom of 
all our troubles. This country was organized 
on the principles of representative democ- 
racy, and you can’t mix socialism or com- 
munism with that. They are like oil and 
water. They are just like oil and water; 
they refuse to mix. 

And incidentally, let me say to you, that 
is the reason why the U.S, Supreme Court is 
working overtime throwing the alphabet out 
of the window—three letters at a time. 

Now I am going to let you in on something 
else. How do you suppose all this happened? 
Here is the way it happened. The young 
brain trusters caught the Socialists in swim- 
ming and they ran away with their clothes. 

Now, it is all right with me. It is all right 
with me if they want to disguise themselves 
as Norman Thomas or Karl Marx, or Lenin, 
or any of the rest of that bunch, but what 
I won't stand for is to let them march under 
the banner of Jefferson, Jackson, or Cleve- 
land. 

WE CAN TAKE A WALK 

Now what is worrying me, where does that 
leave me as a Democrat? My mind is now 
fixed upon the convention in June, in Phila- 
delphla. The committee on resolutions is 
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about to report, and the preamble to the 
platform is: 

“We, the representatives of the Democratic 
Party in conyention assembled, heartily en- 
dorse the Democratic administration.” 

What happens to the disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland when that 
resolution is read out? Why, for us it is a 
washout. There is only one of two things 
we can do. We can either take on the mantle 
of hypocrisy or we can take a walk, and we 
will probably do the latter. 

Now leave the platform alone for a little 
while. What about this attack that has been 
made upon the fundamental institutions of 
this country? Who threatens them, and did 
we have any warning of this threat? Why, 
you don’t have to study party platforms. 
You don’t have to read books. You don’t 
have to listen to professors of economics. 
You can find the whole thing incorporated 
in the greatest declaration of political prin- 
ciples that ever came from the hands of 
man, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 


Always have in your minds that the Con- 
stitution and the first 10 amendments to it 
were drafted by refugees and by sons of ref- 
ugees, by men with bitter memories of Euro- 
pean oppression and hardship, by men who 
brought to this country and handed down to 
their descendants an abiding fear of arbitrary 
centralized government and autocracy. And 
all the bitterness and all the hatred of the 
Old World was distilled in our Constitution 
into the purest democracy that the world has 
ever known. 

There are just three principles, and in the 
interest of brevity I will read them. I can 
read them quicker than talk them. 

“First, a Federal Government, strictly 
limited in its power, with all other powers 
except those expressly mentioned reserved 
to the States and to the people, so as to 
insure States rights, guarantee home rule, 
and preserve freedom of individual initiative 
and local control.” 

That is simple enough. The difference be- 
tween the State constitutions and the Fed- 
eral Constitution is that in the State you 
can do anything you want to do provided it 
is not prohibited by the Constitution. But 
in the Federal Government, according to that 
Government, you can do only that which that 
Constitution tells you that you can do. 

What is the trouble? Congress has over- 
stepped its bounds. It went beyond that 
constitutional limitation, and it has enacted 
laws that not only violate the home rule and 
the States right principle—and who says 
that? Do I say it? Not at all. That was 
said by the U.S. Supreme Court in the last 
10 or 12 days. 

CHORUS OF “YES MEN” IN CONGRESS 

Second, the Government, with three in- 
dependent branches, Congress to make the 
laws, the Executive to execute them, the 
os Court, and so forth. You know 

at. 

In the name of heaven, where is the in- 
dependence of Congress? Why, they just 
laid right down. They are flatter on the 
congressional floor than the rug on the table 
here. They surrendered all of their powers 
to the Executive, and that is the reason why 
you read in the newspapers references to 
Congress as the rubberstamp Congress. 

We all know that the most important bills 
were drafted by the brain trusters, and sent 
over to Congress and passed by Congress 
without consideration, without debate and, 
without meaning any offense at all to my 
Democratic brethren in Congress, I think 
I can safely say without 90 percent of them 
knowing what was in the bills. 

That was the meaning of the list that 
came over, and besides certain bills were 
“must.” What does that mean? Speaking 
for the rank and file of American people we 
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don't want any Executive to tell Congress 
what it must do, and we don’t want any 
Congress or the Executive jointly or severally 
to tell the U.S. Supreme Court what it must 
do. 

And further than that, we don’t want 
the U.S. Supreme Court to tell either of them 
what they must do. 

What we want, and what we insist upon, 
and what we are going to have is the abso- 
lute preservation of this balance of power 
which is the keystone, the arch upon which 
the whole theory of democratic government 
has got to rest. When you rattle that you 
rattle the whole structure. 

Of course, when our forefathers wrote the 
Constitution of the United States it couldn't 
be possible that they had it in their minds 
that it was going to be all right for all time 
to come. So they said, “Now, we will provide 
a manner and method of amending it.” 

That is set forth in the document itself, 
and during our national life we amended it 
many times. 

We amended it once by mistake, and we 
corrected it. What did we do? We took 
the amendment out. Fine, that is the way 
we want to do it, by recourse to the people. 

But we don’t want an administration that 
takes a shot at it in the dark and that 
ducks away from it and dodges away from it 
and tries to put something over in con- 
tradiction of it upon any theory that there 
is going to be a great public howl in favor 
of that something; possibly the U.S. Su- 
preme Court may be intimidated into a 
friendly opinion with respect to it. 

What I have held all during my public 
life is that Almighty God is with this 
country, and He didn’t give us that kind 
of Supreme Court. 

Now this is pretty tough on me to have 
to go at my own party this way, but I sub- 
mit that there is a limit to blind loyalty. 

As a young man in the Democratic Party, 
I witnessed the rise and fall of Bryan and 
Bryanism, and I know exactly what Bryan 
did to our party. I knew how long it took 
to build it after he got finished with it. 
But let me say this to the everlasting credit 
of Bryan and the men that followed him: 
They had the nerve and the courage and 
honesty to put into the platform just what 
their leaders stood for. And they further 
put the American people into a position 
of making an intelligent choice when they 
went to the polls. 

Why, the fact of this whole thing is—I 
speak now not only of the executive but of 
the legislative at the same time—that they 
promised one set of things; they repudiated 
that promise, and they launched off on a 
program of action totally different. 

Well, in 25 years of experience I have 
known both parties to fail to carry out some 
of the planks in their platform. But this 
is the first time that I have known a party, 
upon such a huge scale, not only not to carry 
out the plank, but to do the directly oppo- 
site thing to what they promised. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Now suggestions, and I make these as a 
Democrat anxious for the success of my 
party, and I make them in good faith. 

No. 1. I suggest to the members of my 
party on Capitol Hill here in Washington 
that they take their minds off the Tuesday 
that follows the first Monday in November. 
Just take their minds off it to the end that 
you may do the right thing and not the 
expedient thing. 

Next, I suggest to them that they dig up 
the 1932 platform from the grave that they 
buried it in, read it over, and study it, 
breathe life into it, and follow it in legis- 
lative and executive action, to the end that 
they make good their promises to the 
American people when they put forth that 
platform and the candidate that stood upon 
it 100 percent. In short, make good. 
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Next, I would suggest that they stop com- 
promising with the fundamental principles 
laid down by Jackson and Jefferson and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth. Stop attempting to alter the form 
and structure of our Government without 
recourse to the people themselves as pro- 
vided in their own Constitution. This 
country belongs to the people, and it doesn’t 
belong to any administration. 

Next, I suggest that they read their oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands 
on the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God 
Almighty himself to witness their solemn 
promise. It is bad enough to disappoint us. 


WASHINGTON OR MOSCOW 


Sixth. I suggest that from this moment 
they resolve to make the Constitution the 
civil bible of the United States and pay it 
the same civil respect and reverence that 
they would religiously pay the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and I ask them to read from the Holy 
Scriptures the parable of prodigal son and 
to follow his example. 

Stop—stop wasting your substance in a 
foreign land and come back to your father’s 
house. 

Now, in conclusion, let me give this sol- 
emn warning: There can be only one capital, 
Washington or Moscow. 

There can be only one atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, the clear, pure, fresh air of free 
America or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes or the red flag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

There can be only one national anthem, 
“The Spar-Spangled Banner” or the Inter- 
nationale.“ 

There can be only one victor. If the Con- 
stitution wins, we win. But if the Constitu- 
tlon—stop. Stop there. The Constitution 
can’t lose. The fact is, it has already won, 
but the news has not reached certain ears. 


HATTON Summers’ “THE PRIVATE CITIZEN AND 
His Democracy” 
MOVING BACKWARD 

Washington’s “Farewell Address” is read 
each year in the Congress on the anniversary 
of his birth. There is much singing of the 
national anthem and waving of the flag all 
over the country on this anniversary. All 
the details of our ritualistic patriotism are 
put on parade, but there is no evidence to be 
found in our governmental policy, or in the 
attitude of the people, that any heed what- 
ever is given to these words of warning con- 
tained in that address. 

We have Jefferson Day dinners each year 
throughout the country, but before the 
echoes of the oratory on these occasions have 
died away, in the name of democracy, we 
resume the destruction of the States which 
Jefferson said, and we know as a matter of 
commonsense, are not only the most com- 
petent governmental agencies for our domes- 
tic concerns, but are the only agencies of 
government we have, or can have in our 
democracy, through which the general con- 
cerns of democratic government can be 
administered. 

We have now so far retreated from the 
position held by Washington and Jefferson 
and other statesmen of their period, in our 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
of democratic government and the necessity 
to be guided by them in shaping public 
policy, that we do not now realize that there 
are any “fundamental principles” to which a 
people must “recur” or any natural laws 
which they must obey. 

As a people, we do not know what these 
statesmen were talking about. This seems 
incredible, but it is a fact, and shows how 
far, and how fast, and by what road we have 
traveled to the destination at which we have 
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now arrived—the confusion, difficulties, and 
dangers in which we are now involved. 

As a result of our disregard of the warn- 
ings of these statesmen, and of the limita- 
tions imposed upon the Federal Government 
by the provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
and our disregard of the limitations imposed 
by the nature of democratic government 
upon the governmental powers which such a 
unit of government can exercise through 
democratic processes, the Federal Govern- 
ment has so far absorbed the reserved powers 
of the States that they are no longer sover- 
eign, responsible agencies of democratic gov- 
ernment within their respective territories. 

Neither does the Federal Government now 
exist as a dependable agency of democratic 
government, within the scope of its constitu- 
tional powers. That is because its constitu- 
tional powers, plus the powers got from the 
States by surrender and by usurpation, have 
so overloaded its governmental machinery 
that even its constitutional powers can no 
longer be discharged through democratic 
processes. 

It is to such a governmental organization 
that the States are becoming governmental 
vassals, and individuals of the country are 
becoming regimented subjects, governed by 
its power and dependent upon its contribu- 
tions. This is no figure of speech. This is 
the literal fact. 

It is becoming the kind of government 
which the people cannot control. Instead 
it is becoming the kind of government which 
controls the people. It is the kind of gov- 
ernment which intervenes between a democ- 
racy which its own people are destroying, and 
a dictatorship which such a people must have. 
That is the punishment being visited upon 
us as a people who destroy the kind of gov- 
ernment which we can control and who de- 
stroy by its nonuse our capacity to govern. 


DETAILS OF OUR MOVING BACKWARD 


We now move into a somewhat detailed 
examination and study of the transactions 
of the period during which these results have 
been brought above. Soon after the com- 
pletion of our governmental structure, a very 
important thing began to take place—as re- 
markable as can be found in the govern- 
mental history of any people. With reference 
to government, as a people, we seemed to 
have reasoned, if we reasoned at all, that 
since we had gained our independence and 
were free from the possibility of oppression 
from the source from which oppression had 
theretofore come, the warnings which had 
come down to us from the experience and 
accumulated wisdom of the centuries, such 
as “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty;” 
“there is a God who presides over the destiny 
of nations: “a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty,” no longer 
had application to our circumstances. 

We began, slowly at first, to move away 
from the guidance of “fundamental princi- 
ples,” and to ignore the laws of nature, of 
God, in shaping governmental policy. We 
began to make demigods of men, accrediting 
them with being the creative source from 
which our system of government and its Con- 
stitution had come, and to accept the wisdom 
of men as a sufficient guide in the determina- 
tion of governmental policy. 

The character of fundamental study which 
theretofore had been devoted to government 
was largely shifted from government to 
things having to do with what is designated 
as material progress. As explorations and 
discoveries with reference to these material 
things broadened and deepened, it came to 
be agreed upon by practical people every- 
where that, with regard to material things 
there is provided in the plan of nature a 
right way to do each of them, and natural 
laws to govern in their doing. 

That fact, accepted, became the starting 
point from which all future research began. 
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People turned definitely from being guided 
by the theories and speculations of men as 
to how to do things to the study of the 
things themselves, observing by actual tests 
how it had been provided in the plan of God 
for each of them to be done. Thousands of 
people became engaged in research and ex- 
perimentation, endeavoring to get a better 
understanding of the way which had been 
predetermined for things to be done, and to 
learn how to do them that way. Hundreds 
of thousands of people in schools of science 
and other institutions began to equip them- 
selves for their life’s work by learning the 
results of these discoveries and by acquiring 
skill in doing things in harmony with the 
laws of nature. 

As a result of this kind of exploration and 
study, the great forces of steam, electricity, 
and gasoline came to be used. They brought 
about an economic and industrial revolution 
which greatly increased the difficulties with 
which government has to deal. Similar prog- 
ress by exactly the same method of explora- 
tion and study has been brought about in 
medicine and surgery, in engineering, and in 
everything except government. 

But as to government, we ceased to study 
its principles and the natural laws which 
govern it, and how to improve and adapt 
democratic governmental policies to the new 
and more difficult problems resulting from 
this material progress. 

On the Fourth of July and other patriotic 
occasions, there has been no thought of ex- 
amining as to the direction of our movement. 
No inventory is taken. We keep no double 
entry set of books. The Founding Fathers,” 
we were told, had created for us the greatest 
system of government of all time, and our 
attitude became that of a people who had in- 
herited a self-perpetuating, foolproof system 
of government and unlimited natural re- 
sources which it was our business to exploit 
and our right to waste. State lines and 
State sovereignty interfered; Federal power 
was more comprehensive and more rapid. We 
began to break through the constitutional 
barriers designed to hold Federal power with- 
in safe limitations—safe for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, safe for the States, and safe for our 
democracy. 


FEDERAL POWER BREAKING THROUGH 


The place where Federal power has broken 
through and made its deepest penetration 
into the governmental structure of the States 
is at the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion and the equal protection and due process 
clauses of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 

One of the most powerful, rapidly expand- 
ing, arbitrary powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment is its bureaucratic control over the 
businesses and individual citizens within the 
States, exercised largely through directives 
and regulations by bureaus to which the 
overload of government is being shifted. 

These agencies have the power to issue so 
many regulations and directives that the pos- 
sibility is always present that almost any 
business or individual, at any time, may be 
subjected to some sort of coercion under the 
claim of having failed to comply with some 
regulation or directive. 

The presence of that power and the 
absence of any public procedure possible in 
its general exercise, such as a public trial in 
a courthouse, creates the definite possibility 
and, to an unusual degree, a definite tempta- 
tion for favoritism and corruption, and for 
its exercise or nonexercise to depend upon 
political attitudes, and contributions or non- 
contributions for political purposes. 

These statements are not made in criticism 
of individuals but with reference to an im- 
portant detail of the kind of government into 
which we are converting our democracy, 
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A PROGRAM FOR WATER POL- 
LUTION CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
longed dry spell resulting in a critical 
shortage of drinking water over the 
northeastern part of the country and 
especially New England, has prompted a 
number of constructive remedial sug- 
gestions in recent years. We have heard 
of everything from the age-old folk 
method of dowsing sticks to the space-age 
theories of cloud seeding and desalina- 
tion of seawater. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of these sug- 
gestions, well meant though they have 
been, lie either in the realm of the un- 
feasible or the superstitious. Some, 
of course, have been fruitful, but on a 
limited scale. 

In spite of all these suggestions, our 
water shortage goes unchecked and our 
abnormally dry weather situation is en- 
tering its sixth year. 

A great many new ideas have been ad- 
vanced in recent months as we come to 
know more and more about the nature 
of our water supply, not only in New 
England but throughout the country. 
In time of plenty, we tend to give little 
thought to where it all comes from. But 
when the wells run dry and the streams 
and rivers drop and the reservoirs be- 
come sunbaked clay banks, we begin to 
worry about where it came from, where 
it went, and in due course, how we will 
replenish the supply. 

I have myself advanced a number of 
remedial steps. Last year I proposed the 
closing of certain Corps of Engineers 
flood control dams in Massachusetts and 
the creation of emergency reservoirs to 
feed parched community water supply 
systems. 

I also proposed several legislative pro- 
grams whereby emergency financial as- 
sistance would be available to communi- 
ties with critical water problems. I 
asked the President to declare sections of 
New England disaster areas so that cer- 
tain specific kinds of help could be ex- 
tended by the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

I supported the various legislative pro- 
posals before the Congress last year and 
cosponsored many of them, including the 
very important loan program for agri- 
cultural water supply systems. 

I am gratified that many of these pro- 
posals cleared the Congress and were 
signed into law. 

But I am sure my distinguished col- 
league will all agree the legislation 
passed in the previous session of the 
Congress is not the last word on the sub- 
ject. There remain many possible areas 
of relief that have not been touched 
upon, Moreover, some of the programs 
enacted last year can and should be im- 
proved to expedite the invaluable assist- 
ance they offer and to make that assist- 
ance more responsive and meaningful. 

One of the most important facts to 
come out of our search for solutions to 
the water crisis is that the problem is 
not entirely one of insufficient rainfall. 
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It is true that the 5-year dry spell has 
created the shortage because the bulk of 
our water supply systems depend on 
rainfall and snow runoff for replenish- 
ment. 

Because we in New England have al- 
ways enjoyed a balanced climate of ade- 
quate precipitation to go with our 
abundance of clear, sunny days, it has 
never been necessary to turn to other 
sources of water. Our spring-fed and 
sink wells along with our surface reser- 
voirs, have always been adequate. 

The adverse climate conditions of the 
last 5 years have changed all that and 
we have begun to realize we must exploit 
other possible sources. 

Another fact has emerged—that in 
spite of abnormally low amounts of pre- 
cipitation and runoff, there is more than 
enough water around to quench the 
thirst of our cities, factories, and farms. 
It is there in our many rivers and 
streams, in our countless ponds and 
lakes, just waiting to be tapped and fed 
into the pipelines and reservoirs. 

We have also discovered that much of 
this water is too filthy to support marine 
life, let alone be used for human con- 
sumption. It is filthy from generations 
of abuse and misuse. It is polluted by 
tons of municipal sewage, industrial 
waste, agricultural pesticide poisons, and 
the immeasurable flotsam and jetsom of 
a highly urbanized society. 

The obvious conclusion, of course, is 
that an adequate, organized program of 
pollution control, of water purification 
on a massive scale, offers the best hope 
for a remedy to the growing shortage of 
potable water. 

Pollution control has become a vital 
matter in recent months as the country 
has begun to focus increased attention 
on the problem for many reasons, rang- 
ing from wildlife conservation, health 
and control of disease, natural beauty, 
and, of course, water supply. 

The concern and public anxiety which 
has prompted action by the Congress in 
recent years in the area of water pollu- 
tion stems from our deepening realization 
of the grave dangers posed by unchecked 
poisoning of our streams and rivers. 

In simple terms, we appear likely either 
to die of thirst or by poisoning ourselves. 
We took broad important steps last year 
to create and expand Federal assistance 
in the area of pollution control. But, as 
I suggested at the outset of my remarks, 
we have not yet done enough. We have 
not yet come up with the formula that 
will supplement local efforts, stimulate 
increased participation in pollution con- 
trol at the State and local level, and gen- 
erate not only cooperation but actual 
participation by business and industry. 

In my own district, for example, we 
have some 88 different and distinct mu- 
nicipalities. I have spent many hours 
working with these communities as they 
plan the development and construction 
of sewer facilities. And I have seen their 
plans thwarted by their inability to 
shoulder the heavy financial burdens im- 
posed by these projects. 

One of the leading industries in my 
district, an industry that employs thou- 
sands and returns millions of dollars an- 
nually in tax revenues to the State of 
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Massachusetts, is the paper industry. 
This unique and indispensable industry 
is extremely dependent upon an unlim- 
ited source of clean water for its indus- 
trial processes. Moreover, few industries 
return as much polluted waste to our 
streams and rivers than the paper in- 
dustry. 

I am rather proud of the record many 
of these firms and plants have compiled 
in striving to control the pollution and 
waste runoff from their mills and fac- 
tories. But the problem has simply be- 
come too big to be handled efficiently by 
the individual plants. They have com- 
plained that they cannot do all they want 
to do or all they know must be done. 
They must have help. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation which in my opinion will initi- 
ate quicker and more meaningful action. 
It will stimulate more action at the State 
and local community level. And, above 
all, it will offer genuine encouragement 
to our industrial enterprises who, admit- 
tedly, are among the largest causes of 
water pollution. 

By simply holding the plants and fac- 
tories responsible for unclean water is 
not getting at the problem. It is all very 
well to shake a finger under their noses 
and say, “shame on you.” But that 
doesn’t clean up the mess. 

We must supplement their capabilities 
in this respect: Years and years of care- 
lessness and inattention will not be 
solved overnight unless business and in- 
dustry can apply new sources of capital, 
can invest more of their earnings in an 
effort to construct the necessary filtra- 
tion and waste disposal systems. The 
costs are staggering and impossible to 
meet under present conditions. 

Iam therefore introducing a bill today 
which would grant industry a special tax 
concession in order to fold more re- 
sources back into water pollution control 
and waste treatment facilities. 

The investment of capital in this area 
is unlike investment in income produc- 
ing programs. Waste treatment and 
pollution control equipment is not going 
to increase profits one iota. It will, how- 
ever, create untold dividends in terms of 
public health and safety. It is therefore 
altogether fitting and proper that the 
public take on some measure of the 
burden. 

I am introducing a second bill which 
will amend the matching formula con- 
tained in the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act approved by the Congress 
last year. This bill is the result of a 
prolonged study dating back to the de- 
bates over the act last year. In light of 
the increasingly critical nature of our 
pollution problem, both from the stand- 
point of water supply and of health, it 
struck me that we could not act too 
swiftly or too aggressively in search of 
remedies. 

It seemed to me that the problem has 
become every bit as critical as the Na- 
tion’s highway situation which some 
years ago prompted an aid-matching 
formula of 90 percent Federal to 10 per- 
cent State and local. Considering the 
problems which many communities in 
my district have experienced since the 
act was implemented, I am more con- 
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vinced than ever that a formula closer 
to the highway-aid program should be 
written into the law. 

Of course, I am fully aware of the fis- 
cal pressures which presently exist. I 
am aware of the need for certain pri- 
orities in spending and the need for 
necessary economies, especially in the 
domestic area, wherever possible. In 
view of these facts, plus the obvious fact 
that, unlike the highway-aid program, 
it is not feasible to simply lift the lid on 
Federal participation. 

It is in keeping with this idea and 
with the philosophy of the original act 
itself, to rather stimulate as much State 
and local participation as possible while 
keeping the Federal share at a meaning- 
ful but economical level. 

Unfortunately, the States have not 
responded to the incentives provided in 
the legislation to date. The communi- 
ties, willing to undertake pollution 
abatement and control measures, are 
unable to assume the heavy financial 
burdens involved. Presently, only five 
States offer financial support to local 
communities for the development and 
construction of antipollution facilities, 

A further thrust of the legislation in 
this area has been the recognition of the 
need for grant assistance for the smaller 
communities of the country—those hav- 
ing a population of less than 125,000. To 
meet this need, dollar limitations were 
imposed on the Federal grants and a por- 
tion of the appropriated funds was set 
aside for the smaller communities, where 
smaller project costs are involved. In 
these ways, the relatively limited annual 
appropriation is assured of being more 
equally distributed between large and 
small communities and projects. 

The amendments I am proposing in 
legislation today are consistent with the 
spirit and intent of the prior legislation, 
while, I believe, offering the much- 
needed incentive formula for the States 
to meet their responsibilities. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965, Public 
Law 89-234, amended the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and provides the 
following program of grant assistance for 
the construction of treatment works: 

First, a grant is limited to 3 per- 
cent of the estimated reasonable cost 
of the project with a dollar limitation on 
the grant of $1,200,000, for an individual 
project, and $4,800,000, for a joint proj- 
2 in which two or more municipalities 

oin. 

Second, the dollar limitations imposed 
shall not apply in the case of grants 
made from appropriated funds in excess 
of $100 million—the current authoriza- 
tion is $150 million—if the State agrees 
to match equally all grants made from 
this allocation for projects in the State. 

Third, in addition, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may in- 
crease the amount of a grant project cer- 
tified by designated bodies as being in 
conformity with a comprehensive plan 
for the municipality. 

My amendment would make the fol- 
lowing changes: 

First, if a community is eligible for a 
full 30-percent Federal grant with- 
out any State machinery, the Secretary 
may increase the amount of the Federal 
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grant by up to an additional 30 percent, 
provided that the State match any addi- 
tional amount, dollar for dollar. 

Second, if there has been State match- 
ing of the initial 30-percent Federal 
grant, the Secretary may increase the 
amount of the Federal grant by up to an 
additional 15 percent, provided that the 
State also match the additional amount, 
dollar for dollar. 

My amendment would increase the 
Federal share in the cost of construction 
of local community pollution control fa- 
cilities, but only to the extent that the 
States themselves are willing to par- 
ticipate. 

Under present law, a community must 
shoulder between 37 and 67 percent of the 
total cost of such projects, depending on 
which section of the act applies. My 
amendment would reduce these amounts 
to 4 and 5.5 percent, respectively, pro- 
vided the States went along to the extent 
provided in the amendment. 

Maximum Federal share under each 
phase would be increased from the pres- 
ent limits of 33 percent under both phases 
to 66 and 49.5 percent, respectively. 
State participation would be required for 
an increased Federal share, of course. 

Under the present law, no requirement 
exists for State participation under the 
provision covering small community 
projects, and only 30 percent for projects 
over the dollar limitation. My amend- 
ment would encourage a State share of 
up to 30 percent under the former pro- 
vision and up to 45 percent under the 
latter. 

Iinvite all of my colleagues to read and 
analyze the bills I introduce today. I feel 
they offer the most responsive and mean- 
ingful proposal so far for the kind of 
assistance and stimulation which will 
bring results where they are most needed, 
at the local community level. 

I might point out in conclusion, that 
these bills are the result of a long and 
exhaustive study of the problem and of 
the solutions put forth to date. I wel- 
come the opportunity to discuss them in 
more detail with the distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body. 

It is my hope that they will be acted on 
as swiftly as possible in order to generate 
the necessary action in our States and 
communities. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT OF “PRINCIPLE” 
TO THOSE WHO RISK THEIR 
LIVES IN OUR INTEREST 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wo rr] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, this body 
has seen numerous bills over the years 
to partially repay, through educational 
benefits, our fighting men for the time 
lost to their careers by military service. 

Today I am introducing a bill in sup- 
port of that placed before this distin- 
guished body on January 31 by my 
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friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

The Congress has seen numerous bills 
over the years to partially repay, through 
educational benefits, our fighting men 
for the time lost to their careers by mili- 
tary service. 

Some legislation has proposed that 
such benefits be limited to those who 
actually served in areas of special haz- 
ard. Others prescribed specific time 
periods for eligibility. There has been 
opposition to every proposal. 

Now Congressman TEAGUE has intro- 
duced legislation that would go all the 
way back to where the Korean GI bill 
was arbitrarily cut off on January 31, 
1955. This bill provides benefits that are 
surely not incommensurate with what 
our servicemen have done for us. This 
bill is the product of much thought and 
accommodation of divergent views. I 
believe it is a good bill, and I believe it 
is high time our Nation began meeting 
its responsibilities to those we ask to give 
up to and including their lives for our 
national purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have noted before in 
this House, we in Congress must meet our 
responsibilities to our returning veterans 
as earlier Congresses have done. The 
Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act is a 
partial payment of principle to those 
who risk their lives in our interest. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FATEFUL 
DECISION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one man 
alone, the President of the United 
States, knows the deep agony and an- 
guish that lay behind the fateful deci- 
sion on Monday last to resume the bomb- 
ing of Communist military targets in 
North Vietnam. 

Yet all of us here, and I believe all 
Americans, know the significance of this 
decision for the future course of our 
Nation. The President has done what 
had to be done. He has done what had 
to be done because of the intransigence 
of the enemy we face. He has done what 
had to be done if we were to learn from 
the lessons of history. 

Yesterday there appeared in New 
York’s Journal American, and in all the 
Hearst newspapers across the country, 
an outstanding editorial which pointed 
out that we could not permit the enemy 
the privilege of a sanctuary from which 
to attack the defenders of freedom. 

In pointed eloquence this editorial de- 
clared: 

The wagers of aggressive war in North Viet- 
nam must know that the wellsprings of their 
policies are as much a target as the streams 
they produce. 


This is an editorial which expresses 
the sentiments I hold, and sentiments I 
feel are shared by many Members of 
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this House. I ask permission for it to be 
inserted in the Recorp where all may 
read it: 


From the New York (N.Y.) Journal-Ameri- 
can, Feb. 1, 1966] 

The decision to resume the bombing of 
North Vietnam was made to a very high 
degree in Hanoi and Peiping as in Washing- 
ton. The leaders in both Communist capitals 
are aware that even the slightest response 
on their part to President Johnson’s pro- 
digious peace efforts since Christmas could 
have stayed the onslaught that now ranges 
the skies of North Vietnam. 

But no such response was forthcoming, and 
indeed no sign was given that the premedi- 
tated aggression in South Vietnam had abated 
or would abate. The aggressors in short, 
threw down the challenging gauntlet to the 
United States sworn to defend South Viet- 
nam's freedom, and this Nation had no 
option but to pick it up. 

The acceptance of this challenge moreover 
is motivated by the intransigence of Ho Chi 
Minh and Mao Tse-tung. It is motivated by 
history—when a similar decision was faced 
by the United States in the bitter and costlier 
Korean war. During that conflict there came 
a time when our enemies took full advantage 
of a sanctuary—north of the Yalu River— 
which we ourselves had proclaimed, to pursue 
their aggression and to peril great numbers 
of American troops. 

Indeed it is now a fact of history that the 
Red Chinese Army command of that day ad- 
mitted that it never would have advanced 
south into Korea had it not been certain that 
its bases in the north would remain immune 
from American attack. These bases did re- 
main immune and the result is known to 
history. The lesson is clear. There can be no 
sanctuary for aggressors. No one must be 
permitted to conduct such operations with 
impunity again. Thus the wagers of aggres- 
sive war in North Vietnam must know that 
the wellsprings of their policies are as much 
a target as the streams they produce, 

But the way out is still open for those who 
have brought down such punishment on their 
heads. The Johnson administration, has for 
example, endorsed the proposal by Pope 
Paul VI for arbitration of the Vietnam prob- 
lem by neutral nations. In addition, the 
United States has called for a full-scale 
United Nations Security Council debate on 
the matter. We seek, in short, to talk and 
parlay even as the bombers fly. 

But it takes two to talk. 


REPORT OF EXTENSIVE ACTIVITIES 
FOLLOWING THE DEVASTATION 
WROUGHT BY HURRICANE BETSY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the deva- 
station wrought by Hurricane Betsy to 
south Louisiana last September was 
tremendous, as every Member of this 
House knows. Death and destruction 
were left in its wake, but not for long. 

The various agencies of the National 
Government, working with the State and 
parish governments, and coupled with 
the herculean determination and efforts 
of the people of Louisiana, restored the 
communities of south Louisiana more 
rapidly than anyone thought possible. 
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The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
directed by Col. Thomas J. Bowen, the 
corps’ district engineer stationed in 
New Orleans, did a magnificent job 
above and beyond the call of duty to as- 
sist the people of New Orleans and the 
surrounding parishes in returning their 
communities to normal operations. The 
Army Engineers worked around the clock 
for days and days following the hurri- 
cane, which swept through southeast 
Louisiana on the night of September 9- 
10. 

The Engineers surveyed damages; they 
evacuated hundreds of stranded, and 
temporarily homeless citizens; they pro- 
vided emergency power in stricken areas; 
they pumped out the high waters in 
many areas; they contracted for the 
clearance of debris, and more than 
223,800 truckloads of debris were cleared 
away under the direction of the corps; 
they surveyed all waterway channels to 
determine whether there were obstruc- 
tions to passage; they restored those 
Federal levees under their purview, and 
helped to restore and strengthen those 
levees built by other governing bodies. 

Allin all, the Army Corps of Engineers 
performed many difficult tasks in an ex- 
emplary manner, and I am happy and 
proud to salute all the engineers and 
Colonel Bowen for their service to the 
people of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana. 

Under the Federal Disaster Act, as 
amended, the Corps of Engineers are di- 
rected to survey damages; perform debris 
clearance; provide protective measures 
or other emergency assignments, and in- 
spect completed disaster projects. 

Following Hurricane Betsy, Mr. 
Speaker, the Army Engineers did all this, 
and much more, and I am pleased to 
commend them for a job well done. The 
Corps of Engineers has long served the 
people of the United States faithfully 
and well in peace and in war; and their 
employees, both military and civilian, are 
deserving of the highest tributes from 
their fellow citizens. 

The New Orleans District of the Army 
Engineers has provided me with a full 
report of their extensive activities, be- 
fore, during, and after Hurricane Betsy 
and I would like to commend this report 
to my fellow colleagues in the House and 
the Senate. The detailed report follows: 
HURRICANE BETSY ACTIVITIES, NEW ORLEANS 

District, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

In the early evening of August 26, 1965, a 
tropical depression was located in the South 
Atlantic Ocean 675 miles east northeast of 
Trinidad. By the following evening this de- 
pression had spawned a full blown hurricane 
destined to be remembered as Betsy“ —one 
of the most destructive storms of record. 

With the inception of the hurricane the 
New Orleans District, with other gulf and 
Atlantic coast Districts of the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers, began plotting the path of the 
storm from weather bureau advisories. Long 
established emergency operations plans and 
the availability of assigned corps personnel 
were verified. The period of watching and 
waiting for where and when had begun. 


Members of the corps plotted Betsy’s path 
as she moved westward, then northwestward, 
over the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
then north to the east of Puerto Rico, then 
again northwestward, aimed at the Virginia 
coastline and the city of Washington, D.C. 
Suddenly, during the night of August 30, 
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while some 350 miles north of Puerto Rico, 
Betsy buttonhooked and headed south, then 
west, then northwest in the direction of the 
Carolinas. The populace of the gulf coast 
heaved a sight of relief. The sigh was pre- 
mature for, during the night of September 4 
while some 325 miles east of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., Betsy again buttonhooked, headed 
south, then southwest, then west toward the 
southern tip of Florida. On September 7 
Corps of Engineer personnel in the New Or- 
leans District were alerted for possible emer- 
gency action. During the morning of Sep- 
tember 8 the hurricane roared across the 
Florida Keys and into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Here she continued a generally westward 
course for approximately 24 hours and then 
on September 9 veered to the northwest and 
toward the Louisiana coastline. 

On the morning of September 9, Col. 
Thomas J. Bowen, the corps district engi- 
neer in New Orleans, directed precautionary 
action throughout the threatened portions 
of his 47,000-square-mile district so as to 
protect Government installations, property 
and personnel A preplanned emergency op- 
erations center was activated on a 24-hour 
basis in the New Orleans office. The un- 
usually high forward speed of the hurricane 
and its erratic course limited the time avail- 
able for prestorm activities to hours rather 
than days. Regardless, by Thursday night, 
September 9, all possible precautionary and 
protective measures had been taken and a 
continuous radio liaison with district in- 
stallations established. The Corps of Engi- 
neers was ready. 

In the early evening of September 9, the 
eye of Hurricane Betsy moved across the 
Louisiana coast just west of Grand Isle. 
Winds in excess of 160 m.p.h. were recorded. 
These winds, damaging enough by them- 
selves, induced tidal surges up to 16 feet 
above mean sea level. These surges moved 
across the low-lying marshes to the east and 
north of the Mississippi River below New 
Orleans and overtopped main line levees on 
both sides of the river in the lower parts of 
St. Bernard and Plaquemines Parishes. Back 
levees built by local agencies for reclamation 
and protection against tidal flooding were 
overtopped and breached in numerous places. 
Severe flooding occurred in portions of 
Orleans, St, Bernard, and Plaquemines Par- 
ishes. All in all, some 4,800 square miles 
were inundated. Transportation, communi- 
cation, and utilities services were severely 
disrupted. The known dead count even- 
tually reached 81 in number. 

Fortunately, advance warning by the 
Weather Bureau had enabled thousands of 
people to flee their homes before the hurri- 
cane winds and waters struck. Many others 
were not so fortunate. Rapidly rising water 
trapped them in their homes, on roofs, on 
tops of cars, and anything else above the flood 
level. Evacuation by boat was their only 
Salvation. Early on Friday, September 10, 
Corps of Engineer personnel and boats were 
ordered into the stricken area to join others 
in rescue operations. These were the first 
personnel from any Government agency to 
participate in this operation. By nightfall, 
over 1,200 persons had been rescued by the 
corps. 

Also, early on the morning of September 
10, Corps of Engineer employees of the 
New Orleans District, despite the fact that 
many of them had suffered severe damage 
themselves, came through water, wind, rain, 
fallen power lines and debris to report for 
work and emergency assignments. A pre- 
planned disaster recovery center was acti- 
vated and a well trained, highly capable, ef- 
ficient organization of dedicated people 
swung into action. In anticipation of things 
to come, plans were initiated to send dam- 
age reconnaissance teams into the 35 
Louisiana parishes laid waste by Betsy. Ap- 
proximately 500 New Orleans District per- 
sonnel were assigned to disaster work. Due 
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to the extensiveness of the damaged area 
and the multiplicity of tasks that would 
have to be performed, this was not enough. 
A call for assistance from other corps in- 
stallations throughout the country went out 
through corps channels. In a comparatively 
short period some 240 employees came pour- 
ing in—ready, willing and able to work. 
They came from Seattle and Baltimore, 
Vicksburg, Memphis anc St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Jacksonville, Huntington and 
Los Angeles, Galveston and Kansas City and 
points in between. Every corps division in 
the continental United States responded 
well and rapidly. 

In the evening of September 10, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with members of 
the Louisiana congressional delegation and 
Officials of pertinent Federal agencies, flew 
into New Orleans to survey hurricane dam- 
ages. The President promptly declared 
Louisiana a major natural disaster area and 
pledged all possible Federal assistance. The 
Office of Emergency Planning was directed 
to coordinate the relief and rehabilitation 
activities of all Federal agencies. As had 
been done on previous occasions, the Office 
of Emergency Planning assigned the major 
part of the rehabilitation work to the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Already 35 Corps of Engineers assistance 
teams, each headed by a fully qualified engi- 
neer, had fanned out into Louisiana’s dam- 
aged parishes. Their job was to survey 
damages and to determine the extent and 
type of rehabilitation work necessary, to ad- 
vise local officials of Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning’s authority and procedures under Public 
Law 875, to supervise Corps of Engineers“ 
emergency work in their respective areas, to 
give technical advice to local interests and 
to do all else necessary to render assistance 
and hasten a return to normalcy. 

In the hours following the hurricane, the 
Corps of Engineers alerted the construction 
industry for mobilization of all possible 
equipment that could be used in disaster 
work. In response to local requests for as- 
sistance, generator sets were obtained and 
distributed to provide emergency power in 
stricken areas and high-capacity pumps 
were acquired and installed to pump out Im- 
pounded floodwaters. In addition, large 
dredges and pump barges were obtained by 
the corps and deployed to assist in pumping 
flooded areas dry. Emergency base radio 
stations were also installed in southeast 
Louisiana to provide temporary communica- 
tions until normal communications could be 
restored. 

In the immediate posthurricane period, 
corps personnel in New Orleans began ne- 
gotiating with contractors for removal of 
debris from streets, highways and other pub- 
lic facilities and areas, and for supplies and 
equipment essential to rehabilitation work. 
According to the record, 118 contracts were 
entered into in rapid succession. Within an 
almost unbelievably short time contractors’ 
dump trucks, with capacities up to 15 tons, 
were moving in a near endless line hauling 
debris to dumps for burning. Over 1,500 
trucks with mechanical sawing equipment 
and loading devices were used in this op- 
eration. At the same time broken limbs 
were being removed from trees by trimming 
crews so as to eliminate public safety haz- 
ards. In many areas this work augmented 
that of local agencies and soon all local traffic 
arteries were opened and in use. 

An official of the city of New Orleans had 
estimated that it would take a year to ac- 
complish this and clean up the city. This 
was accomplished in some 2 months. All 
in all, corps contractors removed and dis- 
posed of some 223,800 truck loads of debris 
throughout Louisiana. Additionally, houses 
that had been blown or washed onto roads 
were removed and drainage facilities im- 
paired by Hurricane Betsy restored. 
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Buildings in the New Orleans area ren- 
dered structurally unsafe by the hurricane 
were demolished while individual trailer 
sites and parks were being constructed to 
receive GSA trailers supplied for those 
residents left homeless by the storm. 

At the same time the Corps of Engineers 
contracted for marsh cranes for local 
agencies to use in cleaning out canals and 
other facilities. They also assisted local 
interests by furnishing men, material, and 
equipment as necessary to make emergency 
repairs to damaged local levees in the vicinity 
of New Orleans and areas to the south. 
Corps of Engineer crews also reinforced local 
interest levees elsewhere with sandbags so 
as to provide immediate interim protection 
and in one area constructed a 420-foot 
emergency levee setback opposite a damaged 
local levee. 

The same hurricane-induced tidal surges 
that wreaked havoc on the land mass of 
southeast Louisiana also exacted a heavy 
toll from the marine industry. Many ves- 
sels, ranging from small fishing boats and 
pleasure craft to oceangoing vessels, were 
torn from their moorings and sunk. Some 
176 others were grounded on the banks and 
levees of the Mississippi River by the rise 
and fall of the tidal surges. Following the 
passage of Hurricane Betsy, the Corps of 
Engineers began a detailed survey of nav- 
igable channels in the interest of determin- 
ing obstructions to navigation and delineat- 
ing clear channels. This work was rapidly 
and effectively accomplished and marine 
traffic quickly began moving safely out of 
and into the ports of New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge. Investigations into the owne 
of grounded vessels were conducted and 142 
of these vessels have been removed by their 
owners under the direction of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The marine loss of barge MTC-—602 in the 
Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, La., pre- 
sented the most serious potential of any 
marine loss resulting from Betsy. This 
barge, loaded with 600 tons of liquid chlo- 
rine, had been moored in Baton Rouge prior 
to the hurricane. On September 11 this 
barge was reported lost and presumably 
sunk. The Corps of Engineers immediately 
established an emergency operations center 
in the area to begin a search for the barge. 
The 4th Army, Navy, and Coast Guard were 
also engaged in the operation. The Office of 
Emergency Planning subsequently directed 
the Corps of Engineers to coordinate search 
efforts for the barge and remove it when 
located as a hazard to public safety. Some 
16 submerged objects were located and 
buoyed during the search. On September 
16 a Corps of Engineers survey boat, on 
which was mounted a Honeywell precision 
profiling sonar system, loaned to the United 
States by the Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co., of 
Houston, located MTC-602 lying sunk in 60 
feet of water. 

The corps immediately undertook a de- 
tailed survey of the barge, utilizing divers 
and underwater survey equipment. Its ex- 
act positioning and condition were deter- 
mined. Simultaneously, a study was made 
into the construction features, strength, and 
condition of the barge. Utilizing the in- 
formation gained from the surveys and 
study, the corps negotiated a contract for 
removal of the barge. Plans of the contrac- 
tor were reviewed in detail. Following ap- 
proval by the corps, work preliminary to 
actual lifting operations was begun under 
corps supervision. This necessarily slow and 
detailed work was completed on November 
11. At 8am., on November 12 lifting 
operations were started. Within 2 hours the 
barge broke the surface of the water. The 
mission had been carried out by the Corps 
of Engineers without flaw. The fear and 
anxiety which had gripped the populace of 
Baton Rouge, La., and much of the Nation 
disappeared with this accomplishment. 
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Over the years the Corps of Engineers has 
constructed levees and flood control struc- 
tures in the lower Mississippi Valley to pro- 
tect the area from devastating floods. That 
these flood control structures were well and 
properly constructed is now well established. 
Despite being overtopped by Betsy's tidal 
surges and having vessels, houses and other 
debris cast upon them, the levees held. 
Many of them, however, were seriously dam- 
aged. Along with other emergency work, the 
corps has undertaken rapid restoration of all 
Federal levees so as to provide full protection 
in the event of a coming high water. Addi- 
tionally, the Corps of Engineers has and is 
busily engaged in restoring locally con- 
structed levees to their prehurricane condi- 
tion so as to protect from flooding from the 
rear. 

Throughout Hurricane Betsy operations 
the Corps of Engineers has devoted maxi- 
mum effort toward assisting, coordinating 
and cooperating with local, parish, State and 
Federal agencies and the public at large. At 
the same time every effort has been toward 
protecting the best interests of the United 
States. 


POINTERS ON MORTGAGE POINTS— 
BANKS PROFIT FROM FED'S 
TIGHT MORTGAGE MONEY MAR- 
KET 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve action last December, rais- 
ing the discount rate and regulation Q, 
has been defended as a tool for restrain- 
ing inflation. As the months go by, this 
uncalled for action is proving to be a 
heavy burden for the individual taxpayer 
and citizen. 

Last December, Mr. Speaker, I warned 
of the dire effects that would result from 
the Fed’s action in forcing a rise in in- 
terest rates. Saturday’s Washington 
Post has an interesting article pointing 
out the ensuing hardships that higher 
interest rates have forced upon the new 
homeowner. 

Since the money market is so very 
tight, due to the Federal Reserve actions, 
mortgage loans are more costly. As we 
can see from this article, even the fixed 
FHA and VA mortgages do not remain 
fixed, but are subject to “points” or dis- 
counts. Lenders, banks, savings institu- 
tions, and insurance companies, offer less 
than the 100 percent for these FHA and 
VA mortgages meaning that the home- 
owner must pay more for his mortgage, 
even if the rates are guaranteed stable 
by the FHA and VA. 

Legally, these two agencies cannot pay 
these points or discounts on mortgages, 
so that it must be passed on to the home- 
owner or seller. The penalty has been 
passed to those who can least afford to 
pay. 

Instead of halting inflation, the Fed 
has hit the small homeowner with a 
stinging penalty and offered the banks 
an opportunity to get richer. Again we 
see the Fed’s efforts are directed more 
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to help the moneylending banks than 
to help the homeowning public. 
The article follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 29, 
1966] 


POINTERS ON MORTGAGED “POINTS” 
(By Bernard C. Meltzer) 


Recently, the Federal Reserve Bank raised 
the bank discount rate by one-half of 1 per- 
cent, Overnight, property owners then found 
themselves required to pay extra sums in 
points or discounts when they sold. Many 
have written asking for an explanation of 
this development in real estate. 

“Dear Mr. Meltzer: The constant topic 
in the monthly meetings of our civic group 
used to be taxes and schools. Now it's points 
and discounts on mortgages. One property 
owner told of being charged 5 percent or 
$1,000 on a $20,000 mortgage obtained by the 
buyer. 

“This is something new. We would like 
to know what suddenly has brought about 
this situation. Second, would you please ex- 
plain why banks and real estate brokers all 
of a sudden have decided to get rich at the 
expense of property owners? 

“ASKING.” 

Answer. A property owner will not sell his 
house for $15,000 if similar houses in the 
area are bringing $20,000. A bank, likewise, 
will not sell its money (mortgages) at 534 
percent when the market rate is 534 percent. 
The recent action of the Federal Reserve 
bank raising discount rates by one-half per- 
cent has suddenly caused a change in mort- 
gage interest rates and emphasized the phe- 
nomena of points and discounts. 

FHA and VA mortgages have fixed interest 
rates (now 5% percent). If the money mar- 
ket rate is higher than the FHA or VA 
fixed rate, lenders offer less than 100 for 
these mortgages or buy at a discount. A 5 
percent discount (or 5 points) means that 
mortgage lenders pay $9,500 for a $10,000 
mortgage. In this way the market rate ad- 
justs to the fixed rate of the FHA or VA 
mortgage. 

In conventional mortgages, the interest 
rate fluctuates with money markets. There- 
fore, conventional mortgages are usually at 
par (lenders pay 100 or give the full face 
amount of the mortgage). 

By regulation of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans’ Administration 
the buyer cannot pay the points or discount. 
Therefore it must be paid by the seller or 
owner. A property owner can avoid the prob- 
lem (and save money) by instructing his 
broker to sell on a conventional mortgage 
basis if at all possible. 


A VERY LAUDABLE “FIRST” 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Burton] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Sun Reporter 
in its January 22, 1966, issue ran an 
editorial entitled, “A Very Laudable 
First.“ The editorial commends the 
President’s appointment of Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver as Secretary of the newly 
created Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

I have early expressed my pleasure 
over the appointment of this outstand- 
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ing man and at this time place the full 
text of the editorial in the RECORD: 
A Very LAUDABLE “First” 


The pledge, given by President John F. 
Kennedy, that a Negro would be named to 
the President’s Cabinet, was fulfilled this 
week in the appointment of Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver. The appointment is historic and 
cogent, carrying with it the greatest signif- 
icance for our domestic economy and the 
broadest ramifications toward the solution 
of the Nation’s frustrating housing problems. 

Dr. Weaver, the first Negro Cabinet member 
and first Secretary of the newly created hous- 
ing and urban development organization, 
has before him a monumental task. Presi- 
dent Johnson, himself noted for taking 
monumental tasks in stride, grinning at 
Weaver during his press conference, said, 
“May the good Lord have mercy on you.” 
Weaver returned the grin, an expression of 
solid satisfaction in having attained this 
high point of his ambitions in Government 
and politics. 

Dr. Weaver’s qualifications overshadowed 
those of 300 names submitted to President 
Johnson as candidates. Following Weaver's 
nomination the Senate speedily confirmed 
his appointment by unanimous voice vote. 

Fresh out of Harvard with two degrees 
in 1933, Weaver went to work under Harold 
L. Ickes in the Department of the Interior. 
He earned his doctor's degree in economics 
from Harvard in 1934, then worked as a spe- 
cial assistant in the Federal Housing Author- 
ity from 1934-37, 1937-40 and with the War 
Production Board and the War Manpower 
Commission during World War II. After the 
war he taught at Columbia and New York 
Universities. Dr, Weaver established another 
“first” when New York Gov. Averell Harri- 
man selected him as the first Negro to sit in 
a New York Governor's cabinet. His position 
was that of State rent administrator. 

Dr. Weaver’s trek to Cabinet rank began 
5 years ago when President Kennedy ap- 
pointed him Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Twice during 
that period Weaver was denied the Cabinet 
position because Congress, strengthened by 
opposition from southern Congressmen, re- 
fused Kennedy’s request for establishment 
of a Department of Urban Affairs, to be 
headed by Weaver. Last year Congress finally 
authorized the plan. 

Meanwhile, Weaver had given further and 
impressive evidence of his qualifications. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee, who voted 
against Weaver when he was named Federal 
Housing Administrator, said the other day, 
“Although I thought he was going to be 
prejudiced, I have seen no evidence of preju- 
dice.” Democratic and Republican Members 
of Congress vied in praise of Weaver and his 
record. 

As head of the new Department, Dr. 
Weaver would receive $35,000 annually, an 
increase of $5,000 over his HHFA salary. He 
will be in charge of overseeing multibillion- 
dollar operations in low-rent public housing, 
community facilities, mass transportation, 
slum clearance, and a staggering variety of 
other Federal programs, many of them new. 
His job will continue to be one of the most 
difficult and frustrating in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. This includes establishing some 
authority over a vast assemblage of special 
interest groups, all of them competing for 
special attention or funds. These include 
the mayors of our cities, the homebuilders, 
the real estate agents, and the bankers who 
lend money, the planners, and various minor- 
ity groups. 

Negroes are proud of Dr. Weaver’s appoint- 
ment, and equally proud that he so adroitly 
fought for this position. He most earnestly 
desired it and reportedly turned down two 
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very attractive academic job offers while im- 
patiently awaiting action on his appointment 
by the White House. 

One of the most hoped for changes in the 
housing picture is a new approach to slum 
clearance, which will give responsible con- 
sideration to reasonable compensation and 
humane resettlement of those dispossessed 
by the clearance program. 

The President, Members of Congress, and 
the vast and complicated agencies and de- 
partments, all deeply concerned with hous- 
ing, are now convinced that Dr. Weaver can 
do the job. America is indeed fortunate in 
having a completely dedicated official at the 
head of the agency which concerns the very 
heart of our Nation—the homes of America. 
Negroes have a new confidence and a new 
pride in this new member of the President’s 
official family. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CLEAR DUTY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Cartan] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day the President announced that he 
was forced to resume the bombing at- 
tacks on North Vietnam. This was an 
agonizing decision, as is well known. 
That it was a decision he fervently sought 
to avoid has been well demonstrated by 
the withholding of these attacks while 
he sought an alternative way to peace. 

It has now been well documented 
throughout the world that the President 
has sought every opportunity to persuade 
the enemy to meet with us and discuss 
the issues in Vietnam. It has been 
equally well documented that these ef- 
forts have met with naught but hostile 
rejection. 

There appears in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star an editorial which 
sums up the background of the Presi- 
dent’s decision and touches upon the 
doubtful contribution of those who have 
criticized it. The editorial declares that 
there “should be an end to aimless 
speeches and protests which serve no 
better purpose than to undermine the 
President and to encourage the enemy.” 

This is a sentiment in which many of 
us in this House concur. I have asked 
consent, therefore, to have the entire 
text of this editorial printed in the REC- 
orp where all may read it; and it follows 
herewith: 

HIS CLEAR DUTY 

In deciding to order a resumption of bomb- 
ing of military targets in North Vietnam, 
Mr. Johnson did what had to be done. As 
President and as Commander in Chief, con- 
scious of his responsibility to some 200,000 
American troops as well as the soldiers of our 
allies, who are under attack by a relentless 
foe, he could not haye done otherwise. 

Obviously, it was not an easy decision to 
make. And the President, even while giving 
the order for the bombers to take off, renewed 
his pledge that the search for a just settle- 
ment will go on. One aspect of the quest 
is the arbitration proposal which Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg has put before the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. There is no occasion, how- 
ever, for soaring hopes on this score. Dur- 
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ing the bombing pause, which lasted for 37 
days, the Communists not only pressed 
ahead with the fighting; they also used the 
opportunity to redeploy their soldiers, bring 
up supplies, and repair the damage done to 
their transportation system. To have per- 
mitted this to go on indefinitely, as some 
urged, could only have resulted in heavier 
American and allied casualties. To his cred- 
it, his critics notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dent was unwilling to pay this price. As 
he put it, it is our clear duty to do what we 
can to limit the casualty rolls which, in any 
event, will be long. 

What is to be said of the critics, especially 
those in the Senate? 

In 1776 Thomas Paine wrote that “these 
are the times that try men’s souls.” He 
also paid his respects to the summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot” who, in the crisis 
of that day, shrank from the demands of the 
war for freedom. If Paine were living now 
he might have something to say about sun- 
shine Senators. 

It is not our purpose to be invidious in 
suggesting this. But last week’s spectacle 
in the Senate was nothing less than aston- 
ishing. 

In the course of a 4-hour grilling of Secre- 
tary of State Rusk, one Senator after an- 
other came forward to wring his hands. 
Senator FULERIGHT couldn’t recall any issue 
about which there is so much apprehension. 
Pennsylvania’s Senator CLARK was scared to 
death that we are on the way to world war 
III. Senator Mor offered the profound ob- 
servation that there is a developing uncer- 
tainty among the American people “about 
what this is all about.” (Little wonder, if 
the people have been listening to the sena- 
torial critics.) 

One theme which runs through the criti- 
cism is that Congress, when it approved in 
1964 a joint resolution supporting the Presi- 
dent's policies, did not quite realize what 
it was all about, didn't quite intend to au- 
thorize the President to do precisely what 
he now is doing. Yet the language of the 
resolution is unambiguous. It puts Con- 
gress squarely on record as authorizing the 
President, as he may determine, “to take 
all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force,” to assist South Vietnam in 
defense of its freedom. Pretty hard to 
wriggle out of an endorsement like that. 

Senator Morse was one of two Members of 
Congress who voted against the resolution. 
So he at least is entitled to be heard as he 
protests now. The Oregon Senator has been 
intemperate, even savage, in his criticism of 
the President. But he is also the only one 
to come forward with a proposal which goes 
beyond mere handwringing. The 1964 res- 
olution provides that Congress may termi- 
nate it by another joint resolution, and Sen- 
ator Morse urges that this be done. 

Perhaps this should be brought to a test. 
Let us find out how many Members of Con- 
gress, in the face of Ho Chi Minh’s adamant 
refusal to discuss peace except on his own 
terms, would vote to rescind the authority 
previously given the President. Let us find 
out what those who might vote for revoca- 
tion propose to do about the war, about the 
200,000 American troops who are fighting the 
battle, and whether they intend to welsh on 
our Nation’s commitment to a free choice 
for South Vietnam. 

Our guess is that such a resolution could 
not muster a corporal’s guard in Congress. 
If this is so, there should be an end to aim- 
less speeches and protests which serve no 
better purpose than to undermine the Presi- 
dent and to encourage the enemy. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRADE- 
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mas] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s foreign aid message this 
week emphasizes the obvious need for an 
increased foreign aid program in Viet- 
nam. But the President also points out 
that we cannot let Vietnam obscure from 
our vision other programs of equal im- 
portance elsewhere in the world. 

Among those other programs is the 
Alliance for Progress with our friends 
in Latin America. 

The President’s request for funds for 
the Alliance in fiscal year 1967 is $543 
million. This is some $13 million more 
than was appropriated for fiscal 1966. It 
represents one of the best investments. 
the United States can make today. 

For through the Alliance for Progress 
we have given notice that we will fight 
the hunger and illiteracy, the disease and 
deprivation, which are the conditions of 
life for so many in this half of the world. 
We have linked our own energies and 
resources to the aspirations and determi- 
nation of the men and women in Latin 
America who are striving to bring better 
lives to their people and to maintain 
peace in this hemisphere. By lending a. 
further hand to peaceful development, 
we weaken those who, like Castro in 
Cuba, would turn legitimate demand for 
change into violent upheaval. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Alliance stands for economic and 
social progress—for the dignity of man. 

This Alliance is little more than 4 years 
old. In that time: 300,000 new houses 
have been built or are under construc- 
tion; 9,000 miles of road have been built, 
expanded or improved; 10 million new 
schoolbooks have been provided; 13 mil- 
lion schoolchildren now participate in 
school lunch programs, with 12 million 
adults benefiting from regular food 
shipments; hundreds of thousands of 
Latin Americans can now find relief from 
suffering in 850 hospitals, health centers, 
and mobile medical units added under 
the Alliance; more than 100 million peo- 
ple are now protected against malaria. 

SCHOOL AND HOUSES 


In some nations, more schools or houses 
have been built since the Alliance began, 
just over 4 years ago, than were built in 
the past 200 or 300 years. Cooperatives 
and loan associations are enabling bor- 
rowers, for the first time, to obtain credit. 
or capital at reasonable rates. In many 
areas, children are not receiving better 
textbooks: they are receiving their first. 
books of any kind. 

LATIN AMERICANS HELP THEMSELVES 


What have the Latin Americans, in 
those 4 years, done to help themselves? 

All of the 19 Latin American nations. 
have improved their administration of 
taxes, and 14 of them have produced 
major tax reforms. 

Fourteen countries have instituted 
or speeded up land reforms. 

Fifteen countries have established self- 
help housing programs. 
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Nine countries have enacted laws fa- 
voring growth of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Eight countries have new private and 
public development banks. 

In the past 3 years, the Latin Amer- 
ican nations have allocated about 88 bil- 
lion of their own resources each year to 
development programs, and this amount 
is expected to reach $12 billion shortly. 

They have increased education budg- 
ets by 13 percent. 

A 5-nation bloc in Central America has 
established a common market which has 
made dramatic economic progress, ex- 
periencing economic growth at the high 
rate of 7 percent per year. 

These changes did not just happen. 
They came about because men of vision 
and practicality instituted them, both 
here and in our neighboring nations to 
the south. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
paint an easy or rosy picture, for there 
is still an immense amount to be done if 
the peoples of Latin America are to con- 
tinue to make progress. The way ahead 
will not be easy and it will not be without 
difficulties and failures. 

Yet it is clear this joint effort must go 
on. And to continue this effort toward 
the development of a strong, peaceful, 
free, and democratic hemisphere, I be- 
lieve that we in Congress must lend our 
support to the request which the Presi- 
dent has made for adequate funds for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

We are no longer faced with the ques- 
tion of whether the Alliance will work or 
not. It is working. Our task now is to 
continue it, to strengthen it, and to move 
with its gathering momentum. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRADE- 
MAS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce the International 
Education Act of 1966. 

During the 88th and 89th Congresses, 
we have immensely strengthened this 
country’s commitment to the enterprise 
of education. 

Yet as President Johnson said in his 
message to Congress today in connection 
with the International Education and 
Health Acts of 1966: 

We would be shortsighted to confine our 
vision to this Nation’s shorelines. The same 
rewards we count at home will flow from 
sharing in a worldwide effort to rid man- 
kind of the slavery of ignorance and scourge 
of disease. 


In his message, President Johnson 
indicated his strong support of four ma- 
jor purposes in international education: 

1. To strengthen our capacity for inter- 
national cooperation in the field of educa- 
tion. 

2. To encourage exchanges with students 
and teachers of other countries. 
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8. To lend support to education in the 
developing lands. 

4. To construct new bridges of interna- 
tional understanding. 


Mr. Speaker, the President is propos- 
ing a series of measures to achieve these 
several purposes. The legislation I am 
today introducing is aimed at only two 
specific objectives: First, supporting pro- 
grams of international scope in smaller 
and developing countries; and second, 
strengthening centers of special compe- 
tence in international research and 
training. 

Mr. Speaker, like a number of my col- 
leagues, I have had the good fortune to 
visit many schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities here in our own country as well as 
abroad—in Buenos Aires and Berlin, 
Moscow and Djakarta, Oxford and 
Warsaw. 

In 1961 as a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
went with my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Guarmol, to Argentina for the purpose of 
studying the contributions which Latin 
American universities could make to the 
Alliance for Progress, and on our return 
we published a report with a number of 
recommendations for U.S. aid policy to 
higher education in Latin America. 

During the same year, along with sev- 
eral other colleagues, led by the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], I had the valuable experience of 
visiting schools, colleges, and technical 
institutes in the Soviet Union. 

In 1963, together with my distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dappario], I was a delegate to the Asian- 
American Assembly on Cultural Affairs 
and International Understanding at 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

These and similar experiences which 
I know other Members of this House have 
had cannot fail to impress all of us with 
the increasing significance of education 
in international affairs. 

Section 3 of the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966 authorizes grants to col- 
leges and universities for the establish- 
ment, strengthening, and operation by 
them of graduate centers which will be 
national and international resources for 
research and training in international 
studies. 

In addition to the centers for advanced 
international studies authorized by sec- 
tion 3, this legislation, in section 4, pro- 
vides for grants to strengthen under- 
graduate programs in international 
studies. For example, such grants could 
be used to support faculty planning in 
undergraduate international studies, 
training faculty members in foreign 
countries, student work-study-travel 
programs, and programs of visiting for- 
eign scholars. 

Mr. Speaker, in May 1961, before 
assuming his present position, President 
Johnson succinctly expressed the cause 
he is urging that we serve in the Inter- 
national Education Act. He said: “Arms 
can never make us invulnerable nor our 
armies invincible, but the support we 
give to education can make freedom 
irresistible.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this measure will 
receive the full and careful consideration 
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of this House and of the Senate and that 
it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recor the text of the International 
Education Act of 1966: 

H.R. 12452 
A bill to provide for the strengthening of 

American educational resources for inter- 

national studies and research 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 


Sec. 2, The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that a knowledge of other countries is 
of the utmost importance in promoting mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation between 
nations; that strong American educational 
resources are a necessary base for strengthen- 
ing our relations with other countries; that 
this and future generations of Americans 
should be assured ample opportunity to de- 
velop to the fullest extent possible their 
intellectual capacities in all areas of knowl- 
edge pertaining to other countries, peoples, 
and cultures; and that it is therefore both 
necessary and appropriate for the Federal 
Government to assist in the development of 
resources for international study and re- 
search and to assist the progress of education 
in developing nations, in order to meet the 
requirements of world leadership. 


CENTERS FOR ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized to arrange 
through grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or combinations of such institu- 
tions, for the establishment, strengthening, 
and operation by them of graduate centers 
which will be national and international re- 
sources for research and training in inter- 
national studies. Activities carried on in 
such centers may be concentrated either on 
specific geographical areas of the world or 
on particular fields or issues in international 
affairs which concern one or more countries, 
or both. 

(b) Grants under this section may be 
used to cover part or all of the cost of estab- 
lishing, strengthening, equipping, and op- 
erating research and training centers, in- 
cluding the cost of teaching and research 
materials and resources and the cost of pro- 
grams for bringing visiting scholars and 
faculty to the center, for the training and 
improvement of the staff, and for the travel 
of the staff in foreign areas, regions, or 
countries with which the center may be con- 
cerned. Such grants may also include funds 
for stipends (in such amounts as may be 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary) to individuals undergoing 
training in such centers, including allow- 
ances for dependents and for travel here and 
abroad. Grants under this section shall be 
made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out its purposes. 


GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN UNDERGRADUATE PRO- 
GRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion to assist them in planning, developing, 
and carrying out a comprehensive program 
to strengthen and improve undergraduate 
instruction in international studies. Grants 
made under this section may be for projects 
and activities which are an integral part of 
such a comprehensive program such as— 

(1) faculty planning for the development 
and expansion of undergraduate programs in 
international studies; 

(2) training of faculty members in foreign 
countries; 

(3) expansion of foreign language courses; 
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(4) work in the social sciences and hu- 
manities which is related to international 
studies; 

(5) planned and supervised student work- 
study-travel programs; and 

(6) programs under which foreign teachers 
and scholars may visit institutions as visit- 
ing faculty or resource persons. 

(b) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon application to the Secretary 
at such time or times and containing such 
information as he deems necessary. The 
Secretary shall not approve an application 
unless it— 

(1) sets forth a program for carrying out 
one or more projects or activities for which 
a grant is authorized under subsection (a); 

(2) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this section for any fiscal year 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirements of subsection (a), and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
Sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the ap- 
plicant under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such report, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may require to carry out his 
functions under this section, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Secretary may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(c) The Secretary shall allocate grants to 
institutions of higher education under this 
section in such manner and according to 
such plan as will most nearly provide an 
equitable distribution of the grants through- 
out the States while at the same time giving 
a preference to those institutions which are 
most in need of additional funds for pro- 
grams in international studies and which 
show real promise of being able to use addi- 
tional funds effectively. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT; FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) Payments under this Act may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or un- 
derpayments. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and of any other public 
or nonprofit agency or institution, in accord- 
ance with agreements between the Secretary 
and the head thereof. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 7. For the purpose of making grants 
under sections 3 and 4 of this Act, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. 

AMENDMENTS TO STRENGTHEN TITLE VI OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 
Removing requirement for area centers that 
adequate language instruction not be 

readily available 


Sec. 8. (a) (1) The first sentence of section 
601(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by striking out “(1)” 
and by striking out “, and (2) that adequate 
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instruction in such language is not readily 
available in the United States“. 

(2) The first sentence of section 601(c) 
(as redesignated by section 102(a)) is 
amended by striking out “(with respect to 
which he makes the determination under 
clause (1) of subsection (a))“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(with respect to which he 
makes the determination under subsection 
(a)) “. 

Removing 50 per centum ceiling on Federal 
participation 

(b) The third sentence of section 601(a) 
is amended by striking out “not more than 
50 per centum” and inserting “all or part“ 
in lieu thereof. 


Authorizing grants as well as contracts for 
language and area centers 


(c) Section 601(a) is amended by inserting 
“grants to or“ after “arrange through” in 
the first sentence, and by inserting “grant 
or“ before contract“ each time that it ap- 
pears in the second and third sentences. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROPOSALS PRAISED 
BY CHAIRMAN POWELL 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
warmly commend President Johnson for 
offering today one of the greatest con- 
tributions to international understand- 
ing in the history of this country. 

The President’s legislative proposals 
are a Magna Carta of international edu- 
cation which reaffirm man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof. 

Not only do these recommendations 
significantly widen America’s responsi- 
bilities and commitments to the free 
world, but they help to harness the intel- 
lectual resources of all nations in the 
global fight against ignorance and 
illiteracy. 

That our country will join in this his- 
toric international educational partner- 
ship to exchange ideas, techniques, and 
materials is a happy reminder that 
knowledge knows no national boundaries. 

The exciting diversity of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals all merit serious consid- 
eration. Together, all of these proposals 
will provide the needed stimulus to im- 
plement a meaningful international edu- 
cation program. 

I would, however, like to comment 
specifically on three proposals. One of 
these is the involvement of smaller col- 
leges in international projects. Too 
often, there has been a tendency to 
equate bigness with excellence. As a re- 
sult, a number of our smaller colleges, 
including many of our predominantly 
Negro institutions, with outstanding 
faculties and programs have been un- 
able to share in many Federal assistance 
programs. 

Hopefully, incentive grants to develop 
new programs for international studies 
in elementary education and secondary 
education, strengthen centers of specific 
competences in research and training, 
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and expand more exchange programs 
will be increasingly awarded to these 
smaller colleges. 

A second recommendation—the goal 
of 1,000 school-to-school partnerships— 
will unquestionably be that lasting link 
in forging steel chains of world brother- 
hood. If more of our young people can 
live and learn outside their national 
boundaries for even a brief period, their 
understanding of their fellow man will 
be deepened. 

Very recently a group of Negro young- 
sters from low-income neighborhoods 
spent 2 weeks in Sweden as guests of that 
Government. They have all become new 
persons and their minds have been 
stretched to higher expectations. 

Thirdly, the proposals for a world 
teacher exchange is an imaginative ap- 
proach to enlarging classrooms of the 
world. Teachers are the frontline 
troops in the battle against ignorance. 
Through such exchange, we help them 
to help us reach outside the narrow 
neighborhoods of our minds to engineer 
new solutions to mankind’s problems. 

Iam confident that history will record 
this day as the beginning of an interna- 
tional renaissance in learning. To learn 
is to know. And once we achieve knowl- 
edge, we can go on to that higher ground 
of appreciating not only the oneness of 
man, but the beauty of his differences. 


AN OUTSTANDING START 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, less than 
2% months ago, on November 3, Law- 
rence F. O’Brien was sworn in as Post- 
master General. In the few weeks since 
then he was taken major strides in im- 
proving postal operations. He has rec- 
ognized that despite the Post Office De- 
partment’s publicity and requirements 
for business use of the ZIP code, it has 
failed to look closer to home, at the mail 
being sent by Federal agencies. Conse- 
quently, as of the first of this month all 
official Federal mail with typed or hand- 
written addresses must include the ZIP 
number, and, as of next January 1, all 
mail sent from Federal agencies must be 
ZIP coded. 

This year, on January 18, the new 
Postmaster General announced a major 
program to improve mail service through 
mechanization and modernization. Un- 
der this program 328 modern mail han- 
dling machines will be installed in 109 
post offices throughout the Nation. 
Among these will be 52 lettersorters 
which, operated by 12 men, can sort more 
than 36,000 pieces of mail an hour; 8 
optical scanners to read addresses and 
feed mail into the sorters; 80 facing and 
cancelling machines; 130 edger-stacker 
machines to get mail into the proper po- 
sition and feed it into the facing and can- 
celling machines; and 24 closed circuit 
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television systems to monitor mail flow. 
Additional motorized mailsters and new 
self-service post offices are being ordered. 
Research contracts have been placed 
with three colleges to study new mail 
handling machines, transportation, and 
employee motivation and fatigue. Also 
looking to the future are the creation of 
a new Office of Planning and the estab- 
lishment of a management training 
program. 

And this is not all. In addition to this 
far-reaching program, Mr. O’Brien has 
chalked up another most needed and 
most welcome achievement in the an- 
nouncement that he will seek funds for 
restoration of the postal service, which 
was curtailed in 1964. Let me briefly re- 
view the history of that service cutback. 

In May 1964 Mr. O’Brien’s predecessor, 
Mr. Gronouski, cut back parcel post de- 
livery from 6 to 5 days on regular full- 
time parcel post routes, cut window serv- 
ice on Saturdays to only 4 hours, elimi- 
nated the sale of money orders on that 
day, and discontinued late-hour and 
Sunday service. As you will recall, the 
public indignation at this cutback was 
tremendous. 

The parcel post service, which has been 
perhaps the stepchild of the post office, 
was further hindered, as shippers real- 
ized that their perishable goods might 
sit undelivered in the post office. What 
good were improvements in mail trans- 
portation when the hours of mailing 
were restricted, and packages had to 
wait 24 hours for delivery? Working 
men and women were particularly hard 
hit by this order. Post offices were 
closed in the evenings after work. The 
only time to mail or pick up parcels was 
Saturday morning, but when these men 
and women scheduled their free day to 
make the trip to the post office, they gen- 
erally found long lines with only one 
window open. 

The opposition to this curtailment was 
such that 3 weeks after it went into ef- 
fect, Postmaster General Gronouski told 
local postal officials to apply his order in 
a more flexible way. The House Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations held 
hearings in June 1964 on this curtail- 
ment of postal services and I was glad 
to be among the Congressmen register- 
ing their opposition to the cutback. The 
Post Office Department’s action was also 
attacked in the Senate, with now Vice 
President HUMPHREY stating: 

I have been very much upset over the fact 
that these services are to be curtailed. 

It seems to me that this is a false eco- 
nomy. 


True economy is secured through im- 
proved efficiency, not through eliminat- 
ing important services. Today we have 
as Postmaster General a man who recog- 
nizes this distinction. In a speech made 
on his first working day to Post Office 
Department employees, Mr. O’Brien de- 
clared: 

I have asked you to assemble here today 
* * * to make a commitment to you: 

A promise that beginning here and now, I 
join with you to devote all of my energies 
toward providing the best possible postal 
service for the Nation. 

Better service to the American people will 
be the overriding goal of my administration. 
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Postmaster General O’Brien has 
wasted little time in putting this prom- 
ise to work. Last Saturday it was an- 
nounced that President Johnson had ap- 
proved his proposal to seek funds to 
restore 6-day-a-week parcel post delivery 
service in the 6,091 cities of over 3,000 
population. Further, on an as-needed 
basis, Saturday and in some instances 
Sunday and late-hour window service 
will be authorized in almost 15,000 post 
offices. And, once again, money orders 
will be sold on Saturday in those post 
offices where such service was eliminated. 

Fortunately, better postal service is 
also the goal of the Johnson adminis- 
tration. On January 14, President 
Johnson stated in a letter to Mr. O’Brien: 

I have said in the past, and I repeat now, 
that I want you to provide this country with 
the finest mail service it has ever known, 
while managing the Post Office Department 
efficiently and prudently. 


And President Johnson matched these 
words with action by approving Mr. 
O’Brien’s recommendations and an- 
nouncing that he would seek the neces- 
sary funds from Congress. Thanks to 
the strong support of the President, Mr. 
O’Brien can take steps to restore these 
essential postal services. 

The whole Nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. O’Brien. He has established 
a program to provide fast and depend- 
able service in spite of increasing mail 
volume. He has reinstated the services 
which every American has a right to ex- 
pect from his post office. He has re- 
affirmed the congressional declaration 
that “the post office is a public service.” 
The O’Brien administration is off to an 
outstanding start. My congratulations 
on a job well done. 


NONPROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS: OUR MOST URGENT 
MISSION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ropino] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 17, 1965, the United States sub- 
mitted, at the 18 Nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, the first draft 
treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons ever proposed as a basis for 
negotiations. 

It was presented, on behalf of the Pres- 
ident, by Mr. William C. Foster, Director 
of the Arms Control Agency, and chief 
U.S. representative at the Conference. 

On January 27, at the opening of the 
current session of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, President Johnson sent a message 
to the assembled delegates giving re- 
newed emphasis to the American com- 
mitment to prevent the further spread 
of nuclear weapons. I would appreciate 
it, Mr. Speaker, if the full text of this 
message could be inserted in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 
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In his message, the President pointed 
out: 

It is true that our meeting is shadowed 
by continuing aggression against the people 
and Government of South Vietnam. There 
are differences among the members of the 
Conference on Vietnam, but these differences 
make our common interest in preventing nu- 
clear spread and curbing the nuclear arms 
race all the more important to pursue. 


He then outlined a seven-point pro- 
gram to contain the nuclear threat and 
curb the arms race. 

The resolution I am introducing today 
commends the President’s serious and 
urgent efforts to negotiate international 
agreements limiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. This effort has been 
characterized as the most urgent mission 
of our times. I fully share this convic- 
tion, and to the extent that the Con- 
gress of the United States can give voice 
to it, our Government's position in striv- 
ing to deal with the threat of nuclear 
spread will be strengthened. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that there has been 
some talk about the impossibility of hav- 
ing meaningful disarmament without 
the participation of Communist China. 
This, of course, is true. And mainland 
China recently rejected a suggestion by 
U.N. Secretary General U Thant that it 
come to the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Conference. 

But we shoud not confuse general 
disarmament with other measures that 
can be taken to contain the nuclear 
threat without Chinese participation. 
Although the world would be more secure 
if the Chinese became parties to the test 
ban and a nonproliferation treaty, agree- 
ments such as these, without China, 
under which our security interests could 
be protected through a withdrawal pro- 
vision, are certainly better than no agree- 
ments at all. Indeed, they are essential 
if we are to prevent further nuclear 
spread—a sword of Damocles” that 
threatens all human civilization. And 
to the extent that certain nonnuclear 
nations become parties to a nonprolifer- 
ation treaty, they remove themselves 
from possible Chinese designs to make 
them nuclear weapons nations. 

As the President noted at the begin- 
ning of his message to the Geneva Con- 
ference: 

The avoidance of war and particularly nu- 
clear war is the central, common concern of 
all mankind. 


To this end, we must explore every ap- 
proach. And arms control and reduc- 
tion measures are an absolutely neces- 
sary part of this effort. 

TEXT OF MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
TO THE 18-NaTION DISARMAMENT COMMIT- 
TEE, JANUARY 27, 1966 
The avoidance of war and particularly nu- 

clear war is the central, common concern of 

all mankind, 

My country is dedicated to this end. The 
effort to control, and reduce—and ultimately 
eliminate—modern engines of nuclear de- 
struction is fundamental to our policy. We 
have, with all mankind, a common interest 
in acting now to prevent nuclear spread, to 
halt the nuclear arms race, and to reduce 
nuclear stocks. 

For this reason, we must press on with 
our work in Geneva. It is true that our 
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meeting is shadowed by continuing aggres- 
sion against the people and Government of 
South Vietnam. There are differences among 
the members of the Conference on Vietnam, 
but these differences make our common in- 
terest in preventing nuclear spread and curb- 
ing the nuclear arms race all the more im- 
portant to pursue. Even while our own Na- 
tion is engaged in necessary resistance to 
aggression in southeast Asia, it must con- 
tinue to pursue every avenue for stable 
peace, both in Vietnam and throughout the 
world. That great general effort has no more 
important set of goals than those of disar- 
mament, which are the business of this Con- 
ference. 

I have instructed the U.S. delegation to 
urge upon your meeting the following 
seven-point program: 

First, let us seek a nonproliferation treaty 
which, in the words of the United Nations 
General Assembly, is “void of any loopholes 
which might permit nuclear or nonnuclear 
powers to proliferate, directly or indirectly, 
nuclear weapons in any form.” We are pre- 
pared to sign such a treaty, making it ap- 
plicable to nuclear and nonnuclear coun- 
tries alike. We are prepared to work with 
other countries to assure that no non- 
nuclear country acquires its own nuclear 
weapons, gains national control over nuclear 
weapons, achieves the power itself to fire 
nuclear weapons, or receives assistance in 
manufacturing or testing nuclear weapons, 
We are prepared to agree that these things 
should not be done directly or indirectly, 
through third countries or groups of coun- 
tries, or through units of the armed forces or 
military personnel under any military al- 
liance. 

Second, through a nonproliferation treaty 
and through efforts outside such a treaty, 
we must continue to secure application of 
International Atomic Energy Agency or 
equivalent international safeguards over 
peaceful nuclear activities. To this end, I 
urge agreement that all transfers of nuclear 
materials or equipment for peaceful pur- 
poses to countries which do not have nuclear 
weapons be under IAEA or equivalent inter- 
national safeguards. At the same time, the 
major nuclear powers should accept in in- 
creasing measure the same international 
safeguards they recommend for other states. 

Recently, many responsible Members of 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States introduced resolutions dealing with 
measures to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. These resolutions are an indica- 
tion of the importance that the people of 
the United States attribute to such meas- 
ures, and to the role that international safe- 
guards should play in them. I fully share 
these views. 

Third, so that those who forswear nuclear 
Weapons may forever refrain without fear 
from entering the nuclear arms race, let us 
strive to strengthen United Nations and other 
international security arrangements. Mean- 
while, the nations that do not seek the 
nuclear path can be sure that they will have 
our strong support against threats of nuclear 
blackmail. 

Fourth, my country persists in its belief 
that the perils of proliferation would be 
materially reduced by an extension of the 
limited test ban treaty to cover underground 
nuclear tests. For such an extension, the 
United States will require only that number 
and kind of inspections which modern 
science shows to be necessary to assure that 
the treaty is being faithfully observed. We 
call upon those nations truly interested in 
such a ban to provide to this Committee any 
improvements in means for the detection and 
identification of seismic events which their 
research efforts may have developed. 

Fifth, let us seek agreement not to in- 
crease, and indeed to reduce, nuclear mate- 
rials in weapons stockpiles. The United 
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States continues to urge a verified halt in 
the production of fissionable materials for 
use in weapons. We continue to urge that 
such a halt be accompanied by the transfer 
of large quantities of fissionable material to 
peaceful purposes, under international safe- 
guards. We continue to urge the demon- 
strated destruction of thousands of nuclear 
Weapons by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to produce this fissionable material. 
We have also stated our willingness, if others 
cannot now agree to halting all production 
of fissionable material for use in weapons, 
to accept step-by-step reductions of such 
production by the shutting down of equiva- 
lent facilities on a plant-by-plant basis, with 
the same type of effective inspection appli- 
cable to all. 

Sixth, as another step to reduce the dan- 
gers and burdens of nuclear arms, let us di- 
rect our attention to modern, long-range, 
high-speed carriers of nuclear destruction. 
I urge continued exploration of the terms 
and conditions which could make acceptable 
to all the proposal I put before you in 1964 
for a freeze on offensive and defensive stra- 
tegic bombers and missiles designed to carry 
nuclear weapons. If progress can be made 
here, the United States will be prepared to 
explore the possibility of significant reduc- 
tions in the number of these delivery ve- 
hicles. To facilitate agreement, let us begin 
now to seek common understanding of some 
of the issues involved in both these pro- 
posals. 

Seventh, as we focus on nuclear arms, let 
us not forget that resources are being de- 
voted to nonnuclear arms races all around 
the world. These resources might better be 
spent on feeding the hungry, healing the 
sick, and teaching the uneducated. The cost 
of acquiring and maintaining one squadron 
of supersonic aircraft diverts resources that 
would build and maintain a university. We 
suggest therefore that countries, on a re- 
gional basis, explore ways to limit competi- 
tion among themselves for costly weapons 
often sought for reasons of illusory prestige. 
The initiative for arrangements of this kind 
should, of course, come from the regions con- 
cerned. The interested countries should un- 
dertake not to acquire from any source, in- 
cluding production of their own as well as 
importation from others, military equipment 
which they proscribe. If such arrangements 
can be worked out and assurance can be 
given that they will be observed, the United 
States stands ready to respect them. 

Each of these steps would contribute to- 
ward reducing the danger and destruction 
of war. Each of them would take us further 
down the path toward our ultimate goal of 
general and complete disarmament, Yet 
each of them is possible of achievement to- 
day if only all nations have the will. 

The limited test ban treaty lit a candle 
of hope in the darkness. The gleam of that 
candle shows the way to a brighter tomor- 
row if we will but follow. We must move 
toward it quickly while there is yet time, 


CONTEMPT CITATIONS AGAINST 
SEVEN KLANSMEN 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HELSTOSKI] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
we have before this honorable body seven 
contempt citations recommended by the 
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House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, on the basis that certain alleged 
Officials of the Ku Klux Klan refused to 
produce records subpenaed by the 
committee. 

The Members of this Congress are 
asked to take on the role of judge and 
jury in taking up these contempt cita- 
tions. We are thus overstepping the 
bounds of constitutional authority which 
allows the Congress to legislate and the 
judicial department to judge any trans- 
gression of law. 

I would like to ask this question before 
we undertake to render a decision in this 
matter. How can we judge the persons 
cited for contempt when we are not 
aware of all the facts? There are very 
important constitutional questions in- 
volved in this action and I, for one, have 
not had the opportunity to study the 
reports of the hearings, since they have 
not been made available to the Members 
of this body. 

Emotional as it may be that the actions 
of the Ku Klux Klan are of a terrifying 
nature, but we cannot just pick out of 
thin air a person or persons who allegedly 
are members of this organization and 
issue contempt citations because of his 
failure to comply with a summons to pro- 
duce certain documents. How can we be 
sure that this individual has the power 
to produce them? 

In my understanding of the law, a per- 
son is presumed to be innocent until he is 
proven guilty. Why should we then take 
a step backward and issue these cita- 
tions—become prosecutors in the eyes of 
the law? i 

A simple act by this body would be 
enough to clear ourselves of the judicial 
stigma. Iam responsive to the idea that 
these citations be presented to a select 
committee of the House for a thorough 
review with the idea of de 
whether there is sufficient evidence that 
these documents are in possession of the 
party required to produce them in ac- 
cordance with a committee request. 

I have no quarrel with the fact that 
Congress has the right to obtain the 
documents it requires from some source. 
But, I do question the propriety of the 
procedures taken in this matter. 

I shall support any legislative action 
to have a select committee named by the 
Speaker with instruction to make a full 
study of the evidence which would sub- 
stantiate these contempt citations. 

I have stated on many an occasion 
that I will not condone the actions of any 
individual or group that does not have 
the best interests of the United States 
in their minds. However, I also believe 
that, under our processes of the law, 
everyone has the right to have his side 
of the story heard before any conclu- 
sions are drawn. In this instance, I do 
not condone the actions of the Ku Klux 
Klan or its leaders. I do, however, hope 
that as individuals they are given the 
right to be heard without pressure of 
being in contempt of the Congress, for 
lack of cooperation as a witness. 

It is my hope that our emotions do not 
carry us to violate a cardinal principle 
of our pledge to the flag, which ends with 
the words, “justice for all.” 
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HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BINCHAM] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have previously stated to this House and 
have indicated by my votes on appropri- 
ation requests, I am opposed to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
believe that whatever functions it has 
that are appropriate should be carried 
out by the Judiciary Committee. 

T hold to this view whether it is the Ku 
Klux Klan or the Communist Party 
which the House Un-American Activities 
is investigating. 

As a matter of principle, therefore, I 
am voting against the resolutions submit- 
ted today by the chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to 
cite seven leaders of the Ku Klux Klan 
for contempt of Congress for failure to 
cooperate with the committee. While I 
know that these resolutions will be 
adopted by a large margin, I cast my vote 
as a protest against the mandate and 
methods of the committee. 

It is typical of the procedures that 
have been followed by this committee in 
the past that the committee reports con- 
taining the basis for the resolutions call- 
ing for citations for contempt were not 
made available to Members of this House 
until noon today, so that Members were 
given a totally inadequate opportunity to 
study the reports before being called 
upon to vote on the citations. 

I am glad that my position on this 
matter is the position endorsed by the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding— 
and although it should be superfluous for 
me to say so—I will add that I despise the 
Ku Klux Klan and everything for which 
it stands. While it is tempting to fight 
the Ku Klux Klan through the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, I think 
that we are better advised to use only 
those weapons against the Ku Klux Klan 
which a democratic society does provide 
to combat the philosophy and tactics of 
racists or political extremists. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S RE- 
MARKS BEFORE THE CATHOLIC 
ADULT EDUCATION CENTER OF 
CHICAGO 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday evening Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY attended the 10th 
anniversary dinner of the Catholic Adult 
Education Center in Chicago, Ill. We 
were privileged to have him participate 
in this celebration which was dedicated 
to the memory of Adlai Stevenson, our 
late Ambassador to the United Nations. 
In addressing the dinner guests, the Vice 
President acknowledged the efforts of 
Ambassador Stevenson in support of 
freedom and democracy in the world. 
His enlightening remarks, of the efforts 
of this administration to bring peace to 
the world, and our country’s position in 
support of freedom, are wise and under- 
standing and deserve the serious atten- 
tion of Members of Congress. 

With permission, I would like printed 
into the Recorp Vice President HUM- 
PHREY’sS remarks before the guests at the 
10th anniversary dinner of the Catholic 
Adult Education Center of Chicago. 
They are as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, 10TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER, THE 
CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION CENTER, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., JANUARY 31, 1966 
It is a privilege and a pleasure to partici- 

pate in the 10th anniversary celebration of 

the Catholic Adult Education Center of Chi- 
cago. It is a special pleasure to join you 
in honoring Adlai Stevenson through the 

Adlai Stevenson Award. 

Adlai Stevenson would cherish this award. 
For him, spirited discussion of public issues 
was indispensable to the functioning of 
democratic government, to the health of a 
free society. 

For him free discussion included public 
airing of issues whose time had not arrived. 
“Our country,” Stevenson stated in October 
1952, was built on unpopular ideas, on un- 
orthodox opinions. My definition of a free 
society is a society where it is safe to be un- 
popular.” 

As a man who spent much of his profes- 
sional life in this community, Adlai Steven- 
son knew and valued the contribution of 
this Center in probing the controversial is- 
sues of the present and the future. During 
the past 10 years, under the distinguished 
leadership of Msgr. Daniel Cantwell, Dr. 
Russell Barta, and Mr. Valle Scott, you have 
practiced that “free speech in the Church” 
which the German theologian Karl Rahner 
has described as essential to the formation 
of the Christian conscience. 

You have debated within the community 
those hard issues which Adlai Stevenson 
aired for over a decade before the American 
people—the issues of nuclear war and peace, 
of social inequality and injustice at home 
and abroad, of urban blight and rural decay 
brought by technological revolution, of free- 
dom and dissent at home while challenged 
by tyranny abroad. 

For many Americans, his views once 
sounded faintly heretical. In politics, the 
difference between a heretic and a prophet is 
often one of sequence. Often prophecy is 
heresy—properly aged. An essential quality 
of a statesman is a willingness to risk being 
prematurely wise—and an unwillingness to 
hide one’s wisdom. The man whom you hon- 
or epitomized this concept of statesmanship. 

Adlai Stevenson sought to maximize the 
element of rationality in politics. As an ex- 
perienced political leader, he knew that one 
of the difficulties of being reasonable in an 
irrational world is that you have a small 
clientele. No public man in our time did 
more to enlarge the clientele of reason in 
politics. 
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A free society such as ours cannot flourish 
without the enlightenment which private 
groups like the Adult Education Center bring 
to public life. The essence of republican 
government,” Adlai Stevenson once said, “is 
not command. It is consent.” 

The enlightened consensus required for 
republican government to function is 
created when public spirited individuals pro- 
vide the leadership and the platform for 
searching scrutiny of the burning issues of 
our time. 

Today a burning issue of our time is the 
role of the United States in southeast Asia. 

Responsible citizens are divided on the 
policy we should pursue. 

There are those who believe that we have 
overreached ourselves in involving ourselves 
so deeply in the defense of a country and a 
people thousands of miles from home, They 
suggest that we reduce our commitments in 
areas outside what they believe to be our 
natural “sphere of influence.” 

There are citizens, too, who counsel deeper 
involvement through a sharply increased 
escalation of the war—including possible use 
of nuclear weapons. 

But, it seems to me, both overlook the facts 
of mid-20th century life. 

Neither of these views provides a firm 
premise for the foreign policy of a world 
power in the 20th century. 

The first overlooks the indissolubility of 
freedom, the interdependence of the defense 
of freedom in all areas of the world. 

This position further overlooks the attempt 
by Asian Communists to prove that peaceful 
coexistence is a fraud * * that the mis- 
named “wars of national liberation” will 
bring Communist victories over non-Commu- 
nist states which ultimately will lack the will 
to oppose them. 

An abrupt withdrawal from Asia might 
bring short-term comfort at home, but only 
at the expense of freedom abroad—the free- 
dom of the Vietnamese people in this case. 
To sacrifice the people of Vietnam would only 
leave other Asian countries defenseless be- 
fore new Communist aggression unchecked 
and in fact encouraged. 

We could tomorrow destroy the war poten- 
tial of both North Vietnam and Communist 
China by using the powerful weapons that 
underpin our national military strength. 

But with what result? 

Our days of nuclear monopoly have passed. 
Who among us is the one who wishes to 
pull the nuclear trigger? 

Finally, both arguments are inconsistent 
with our American traditions of self-deter- 
mination and of humanism. 

Those who call for withdrawal must ask 
themselves: Will you bear personal respon- 
sibility for the millions of men, women, and 
children we would leave behind to meet their 
inevitable fates? 

Those who call for a quick nuclear victory 
must ask themselves: Will you bear per- 
sonal responsibility for the possible unleash- 
ing of world war IIL—and for the blow 
against humanity that is a nuclear attack? 

I believe we have no choice but to follow 
the difficult middle course—the course de- 
scribed some 12 years ago by Adlai Stevenson 
in a lecture at Harvard University: 

“The task is to work with allied and 
friendly countries to create a world environ- 
ment favorable to the steady growth of free 
institutions. This means political arrange- 
ments which will make possible the unity of 
action essential to survival but which at the 
same time are consistent with diversity. 
The task never ends. Progress will be slow. 
To search for a ‘solution’ prematurely is 
more likely to produce war than peace. 

“Because of the nature of free societies, 
it is of the utmost importance to prevent 
war, if possible, and if this is not possible, 
to keep any future war as severely limited in 
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scope as possible. It is a sign of strength, 
not of weakness, to be able to keep war 
limited. 

“To generalize hostilities to a world scale 
would imperil the very institutions we seek 
to save by war. 

“Our objective is not the destruction of 
communism by war. Our objective is not 
the incitement of others to violence. Our 
objective is not to rectify the boundaries and 
correct the unnatural divisions that afflict 
the world by force, but by peaceful processes, 
Our objective is a peace consistent with 
decency and justice. And our prayer is that 
history will not say that we led a noble war 
but a lost cause.” 

Governor Stevenson then went on to say 
that men’s hopes were contained in “our 
ability to convince the rulers of the other 
(Communist) world that they cannot ex- 
tend their system by force, or by stealth, and 
that unless they use force against us we will 
not use force abainst them; that our coali- 
tion (of free nations) exists but to serve and 
to save the imperishable principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

“Intolerant power respects power, 
weakness.” 

What Adlai Stevenson said 12 years ago 
remains true. We do not seek, by force or 
stealth, to impose our social and political 
system on others. And—lest the world be 
plunged into a disastrous spiral of lawless- 
ness—we must oppose those who do. 

An old Senate colleague of mine used to 
say, when the debate got thick and heavy: 
“Don’t interrupt me now, I don't want to 
be handicapped by too many realities.” 

Today, we dare not shrink from the recog- 
nition of “too many realities.” 

Let me enumerate some of the “realities” 
of this struggle. 

First, there is the reality that we face in 
South Vietnam no mild-mannered liberal 
evolutionary reformist party. We face dedi- 
cated Communist-led revolutionaries seeking 
by force to subject a nation to their will. 
Some of these revolutionaries are from the 
South. Some are from the North. Some are 
irregulars. Some are regular North Viet- 
namese soldiers. Some of their supply and 
direction comes from the south. Some of 
it comes from Hanoi. Some of it comes from 
Peiping. Their creed is communism and 
their means is terror. 

Second, there is the reality that what is 
happening in Vietnam is not an isolated 
occurrence, unconnected to events elsewhere. 
Those who inspire and support the use of 
force in Vietnam have made their plans clear. 

Those plans include the use of subversion, 
of propaganda, of assassination, of sabotage, 
and of outright military action to gain their 
objectives throughout the world. In some 
places, such as Vietnam, aggression has come 
in the guise of a war of national liberation. 
In others, such as India and Korea, it has 
come as movement of regular troops across a 
national frontier. 

The Communist-backed terrorism in Viet- 
nam is being felt not only in Asia, but also 
in Africa and in Latin America. 

Third, I would point to the reality that— 
faced with this aggressive force—our re- 
sponse has been measured and our objective 
peaceful. 

Last April President Johnson, at Johns 
Hopkins University, made clear the uncon- 
ditional nature of our offer toward peaceful 
negotiation. He has reiterated that offer 
many times. He has emphasized that so- 
called National Liberation Front representa- 
tives could be represented in the negotia- 
tions. 

Last May the President ordered suspen- 
sion of bombing in the north in the hope 
that this might stimulate negotiations, In 
December we suspended the bombing again. 

In the past several weeks, the President 
has sent emissaries throughout the world 
to seek some means toward peaceful negotia- 
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tion. Initiatives outside our own—by the 
U.N. Secretary General; by 17 nonalined na- 
tions; by the United Kingdom, Ghana, India 
and other Commonwealth nations; by Japan, 
by the United Arab Republic; by Pope Paul 
ViI—have been undertaken without success. 

We have stated unequivocally that we 
support any effort toward negotiation, no 
matter where initiated. And we have directly 
communicated to Hanoi our willingness to 
begin immediately unconditional discussions. 

What has been the response from Hanoi 
and Peiping? I read from Ho Chi Minh's 
letter of last Friday: 

“The U.S. imperialists are clamoring about 
their desire for peace and their readiness to 
engage in unconditional discussion in the 
hope of fooling world opinion and the Ameri- 
can people. 

“Obviously the U.S. search for peace is 
only designed to conceal its scheme for in- 
tensifying the war of aggression.” 

From Peiping has come an unusually vio- 
lent torrent of hate propaganda regarding 
President Johnson's—and I quote filthy 
and vicious * * * basket of peace.“ 

It is clear that—in this time as in the 
past—those whose creed is force disbelieve 
the determination of democratic societies 
to resist their force. 

Given this response to the U.S. peace of- 
fensive, President Johnson had no choice 
but to take steps to restore military pressure 
on North Vietnam. He announced his de- 
cision this morning to resume air attacks 
on military installations in North Vietnam. 

In announcing this decision, the Presi- 
dent emphasized that “the end of the pause 
does not mean the end of our own pursuit 
of peace.” 

Ambassador Goldberg has been instructed 
to request an immediate meeting of the 
U.N. Security Council. We shall do all we 
can to implement the Pope's suggestion that 
the full resources of the United Nations be 
used to achieve a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. 

The President’s statement this morning 
indicates that we will continue to follow 
the difficult middle course: the course we 
have followed since the end of World War 
II * * * the course of choosing the durable 
way and the long solution. 

We are engaged today with other nations 
by treaty and mutual security agreement— 
treaty and agreement which shield both 
those nations and ourselyes from Communist 
aggression. It is the integrity of our com- 
mitment that provides hope for peace. 

What would be the result next week in 
Europe if we failed to keep our commitment 
in Berlin? 

What would be the result next month in 
the rest of Asia, in the Middle East if we 
did not honor our commitment in Vietnam? 

What would be the result in Peiping if 
the leaders of Communist China had reason 
to believe we would falter or retreat? 

I believe Americans have learned the les- 
sons of history so that we may not be doomed 
to repeat them. 

We have learned that the appetite of ag- 
gressors is never satisfied. 

We have learned that a threat to freedom 
elsewhere can soon become a threat to free- 
dom here. 

Can we accept the possibility that the 
struggle against Communist expansion can 
go on for years ahead? 

Can we adapt the use of our military 
power to achieve limited goals while pos- 
sessing military power in almost limitless 
quantity? 

Can we persevere in our search for peaceful 
negotiation in the face of rejection by ow 
adversaries? 

Can we devote ourselves to patient efforts 
toward economic and social progress in an 
environment of violence and terror? 
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Can we maintain our own devotion to free 
institutions while opposed by those without 
regard for them? 

Can we, finally, convince those who live by 
force that time is on our side? 

Can we demonstrate to them that we are 
too strong to be afraid, too determined to be 
defeated? 

I answer: Yes, we can and we shall. 

Adlai Stevenson once said: “America’s life 
story is the record of a marvelous growth of 
body, mind, and character. Now at maturity 
we shoulder the heaviest burdens of great- 
ness, for in the last analysis the epic struggle 
for our civilization, for government by con- 
sent of the governed, will be determined by 
what Americans are capable of.” 

Americans are capable of waging the long, 
hard battle for freedom around the globe 
for as long as freedom is threatened. We 
have the leadership and the resolution to 
fulfill our responsibility as leader of the free 
world. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH M. VALACHI 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FarBSTEIN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read an editorial in Il Progresso, 
an Italian language daily newspaper pub- 
lished in my district criticizing the deci- 
sion of the Department of Justice to 
authorize publication of the memoirs of 
Joseph M. Valachi. 

In my opinion the publication of the 
memoirs can only serve, as did Valachi's 
earlier televised testimony, to impugn 
the good name of the Italian-American 
community. Valachi and the men with 
whom he has associated during his life- 
time do not represent the great body of 
Americans of Italian descent. Because 
of the Justice Department’s decision, 
Valachi will once again draw the Na- 
tion’s attention to the few bad eggs 
among Italian-Americans and lull the 
Nation into forgetting that the over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
that community are hard-working, in- 
telligent, law-abiding, dedicated Amer- 
icans. 

The Justice Department says that its 
standard policy is to forbid publication 
of memoirs by convicted criminals. One 
might argue that this is a deprivation of 
rights guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment. But as long as the policy exists, 
I believe it is outrageous to make an ex- 
ception for a thug like Valachi. 

I have written to the Attorney General 
to protest this decision and submit for 
the Recor a copy of the editorial which 
appeared on January 9, 1966, in II 
Progresso as well as a copy of my letter 
to the Attorney General: 

[From the Il Progresso, Jan. 9] 
THE VALACHI MEMOIRS 


Startling announcements out of Washing- 
ton are not new these days. One expects the 
dramatic and the sensational out of the 
Nation's Capital which is the center of activ- 
ity for the preservation of world peace, the 
crusade for civil rights, the war on poverty, 
and the promotion of human welfare, among 
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other things. But we were nonplussed to 
learn that Joseph M. Valachi, the notorious 
gangster who told the Senate investigators 
a lurid tale of underworld activities and of 
the ramifications of the families dominating 
all segments of crime in America, has been 
given Government permission to publish his 
memoirs. 

And what is the ostensible reason for this 
unique departure from an inflexible rule 
since he is the first Federal prisoner known 
to receive permission from the Government 
to publish the story of his life of crime? A 
spokesman for the Department of Justice de- 
clares, presumably with a straight face, that 
the exception was made because Valachi’s 
disclosures might alert the public to the 
crime syndicate's activities and benefit the 
law. 

What a ridiculous and childish explana- 
tion. Were it not for the fact that those 
responsible are involved in the serious prob- 
lem of crime detection and crime preven- 
tion, it would indeed be a laughable one. 
What on earth could be accomplished by per- 
mitting the public to buy a rehashed, if de- 
tailed, version of the disgusting Valachi 
show” which the people of America watched 
on TV in 1963? We can just picture the great 
masses throughout the land queuing up to 
pay their hard-earned money to read the 
story to recapture some detail they missed 
during the TV circus, and then run to the 
Justice Department with some tid-bit which 
escaped those worthies. 

“It was felt that Valachi's writing,” declares 
Information Director Jack Rosenthal of the 
Justice Department, “would bring out intel- 
ligence information beyond what he had re- 
counted in interviews.“ This astounding 
revelation cannot possibly come to fruition. 
Joe Valachi has voluntarily given the au- 
thorities, according to their own version, 
the most exhaustive and imaginative ac- 
count of the structure and modus operandi of 
the crime syndicate. He filled thousands of 
pages with his depositions and other infor- 
mation was elicited from him by the inquir- 
ing Senators at the TV hearings. What 
more can he add that would not be a repeti- 
tion of the oft-repeated history of organized 
crime. Would it not be in keeping with 
traditional procedure to have the Valachi 
memoirs read by experienced Department of 
Justice agents—exerienced in separating 
facts from fancy—rather than by the general 
public? 

At any rate the original purpose of the 
Valachi hearing was to aid law enforcement. 
It is well known that Justice Department 
officials were disappointed at the reaction 
caused by the hoodlum’s testimony at the TV 
hearings. They had hoped that public 
opinion would be outraged at Valachi’s nar- 
ration of the crime syndicate and its opera- 
tions, but the public reaction apparently 
evaluated this performance as that of an 
unreliable small-fry gangster whose testi- 
mony was mostly hearsay and added little to 
the Department of Justice's knowledge of the 
crime syndicate, 

Certainly no useful purpose can be served 
by the publication of this sordid material, 
unless it is solely aimed at perpetuating the 
kind of image of criminality associated with 
the many Italian names in Valachi's testi- 
mony, an image which the millions of law- 
abiding Americans of Italian origin have 
consistently proven false through their out- 
standing achievements in the arts, in the 
sciences, in industry, in labor, in the pro- 
fessions, in Government and in the religious 
orders. 

We would like to see the Department of 
Justice scrap this infamous plan particularly 
in view of the record which shows that the 
House Appropriation Committee released 
testimony by the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, to 
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the effect that Valachi’s disclosures had al- 
most no effect on anticrime efforts. 

This should be reason enough to ban the 
memoirs, 

JANUARY 26, 1966. 
Hon, NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am writing 
to protest the recent decision of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that authorizes the publica- 
tion of the memoirs of Joseph M. Valachi. 

I can see no purpose whatever that this 
publication might serve. Valachi has prob- 
ably been questioned more extensively than 
any prisoner in history. If he has not, he can 
be questioned further. Why does one need 
his memoirs, too? 

I might, as a lawyer, be prepared to argue 
that the Department’s policy of forbidding a 
convicted man to publish his memoirs while 
in prison is a deprivation of rights guaranteed 
under the first amendment. But as long as 
the policy exists, I regard it as outrageous to 
make an exception for a thug like Valachi. 

The American people were made sufficiently 
aware of the activities of the Cosa Nostra 
during the Valachi testimony before the 
Senate. Reams have been written as a con- 
sequence of the testimony. The public has 
been alerted—as much as it can be by the 
talk of one man—to the dangers of organized 
crime. But the practical result of his talk- 
ing has been to indict, by implication, the 
entire Italian-American community, a com- 
munity composed, as you know, of fine 
Americans. 

I wish you would reconsider your decision. 
Whether or not you intend it, the decision 
can only pander to the hatemongers. It 
will make no contribution, I am sure, to the 
suppression of organized crime. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Tae was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much concerned over the proposed 
reduction in funds in the 1967 budget 
for the national school lunch program, 
particularly in funds for the purchase 
of milk for school lunches. 

The national school lunch program has 
been one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful projects ever undertaken by the 
Federal Government. Millions of chil- 
dren throughout the country enjoy bet- 
ter health today by reason of the whole- 
some lunches they receive through the 
school lunch program. 

In North Carolina more than 900,000 
children each day receive nutritious but 
inexpensive lunches through the school 
lunch program. I have always supported 
the program as I have felt that it has 
been one of the most effective means of 
improving the health of our country. 

In addition to our schoolchildren, our 
dairy farmers have a very important in- 
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terest in the program. In North Caro- 
lina sales of dairy products for use in 
the school lunch program amount to 
approximately $6 million a year. The 
most important factor, however, is the 
health of present and future generations 
of Americans. No food has been dis- 
covered which can take the place of milk. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
will study very carefully the budget rec- 
ommendations for the 1967 fiscal year 
school lunch program and that as a re- 
sult adequate funds will be made avail- 
able to continue the program at least at 
the fiscal year 1966 level. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY’S EXCELLENT SPEECH BE- 
FORE THE CATHOLIC ADULT 
EDUCATION CENTER IN CHICAGO 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pucin- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day evening Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY was the first recipient of the an- 
nual Adlai Stevenson Award issued by 
the Catholic Adult Education Center in 
Chicago. 

This inspiring recognition was be- 
stowed upon Vice President HUMPHREY 
because of his fervent dedication to those 
ideals of human freedom and human 
dignity which the late Adlai Stevenson 
so richly espoused. 

The Catholic Adult Education Center 
in Chicago deserves the highest commen- 
dation for beginning this new custom of 
bestowing an annual Adlai Stevenson 
Award to that person who most dramat- 
ically exemplifies the spirit of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The Catholic Adult Education Center 
itself during the past 10 years has exem- 
plified the highest ideals of opportunity 
for adults in every sphere of social en- 
deavor. 

The recipient of the Adlai Stevenson 
Award receives a statuette of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, whom the CAEC has se- 
lected as its spiritual guide. 

I should like today to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the excellent 
speech delivered by the Vice President 
in accepting the Adlai Stevenson Award. 

Mr. Humpurey did a magnificent job 
of describing President Johnson’s pas- 
sionate drive for peace, and I should 
think that the Vice President’s Chicago 
speech should go down as one of the 
great pronouncements of our time. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to in- 
clude at this time in my remarks the 
introduction of the Vice President by 
the Honorable William Rivkin, former 
American Ambassador to Luxembourg 
and law partner of the late Adlai Steven- 
son. 

Ambassador Rivkin had that rare 
privilege of knowing both Mr. Stevenson 
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and the Vice President intimately and, 

therefore, it is quite appropriate that he 

should have been chosen to present the 
citation to Mr. HUMPHREY. 

Ambassador Rivkin’s brief introduc- 
tion follows and then the Vice President's 
own remarks: 

CITATION oF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY FOR PRESENTATION OP ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON AWARD, CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCA- 
TION CENTER, JANUARY 31, 1966 

(By William R. Rivkin) 

Minutes before Adlai E. Stevenson died on 
that London afternoon last June, he re- 
marked to his companion, as they strolled 
near the American Embassy, that there was 
no person in American life, public or private, 
for whom he felt greater affection and re- 
spect, or whom he esteemed more than Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Governor Stevenson’s estimate was 
grounded both in his long personal relation- 
ship with HUBERT HUMPHREY and his ad- 
miration for the Vice President’s devotion 
to principle and contributions to the public 
welfare over a period of 25 years and more. 

It is thus both poignant and appropriate 
that the Catholic Adult Education Center to- 
night presents its first Adlai E. Stevenson 
award to HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Throughout the years, HUBERT HUMPHREY 
has ever been a warm, compassionate and 
spirited man, realistically assessing the diffi- 
cult problems of our time, yet ever optimistic 
that those problems can be resolved if the 
leaders of freemen both lead and educate. 

He has done both. He has consistently 
identified himself with issues long before 
they became popular, has never been un- 
willing to swim upstream. The Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty; the National Defense Education 
Act; food for peace; the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; the Peace Corps; medical care for the 
aged and numerous other programs—once 
visions and now laws—had HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY as their first and most persistent and 
effective advocate. 

It is also appropriate that a statue of St. 
Francis of Assisi is tonight and will be in 
the years to come the symbol of the Adlai E. 
Stevenson award. For when Adlai Stevenson 
died, there lay on his desk in Libertyville his 
favorite quotation from St. Francis—a quota- 
tion which sets forth eloquently the moral 
precepts by which Adlai Stevenson lived and 
by which HUBERT HUMPHREY lives; the prayer 
reads: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of your 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving that we receive; 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life.” 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, 10TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER, THE 
CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION CENTER, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., JANUARY 31, 1966 
It is a privilege and a pleasure to partici- 

pate in the 10th anniversary celebration of 

the Catholic Adult Education Center of Chi- 
cago. It is a special pleasure to join you in 
honoring Adlai Stevenson through the Adlai 

Stevenson Award. 

Adlai Stevenson would cherish this award. 
For him, spirited discussion of public issues 
was indispensable to the functioning of dem- 
ocratic government, to the health of a free 
society. 

For him free discussion included public 
airing of issues whose time had not arrived. 
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“Our country,” Stevenson stated in October 
1952, “was built on unpopular ideas, on un- 
orthodox opinions. My definition of a free 
society is a society where it is safe to be 
unpopular.” 

As a man who spent much of his profes- 
sional life in this community, Adlai Steven- 
son knew and valued the contribution of this 
Center in probing the controversial issues of 
the present and the future. During the past 
10 years, under the distinguished leadership 
of Msgr. Daniel Cantwell, Dr. Russell Barta, 
and Mr, Vaile Scott, you have practiced that 
“free speech in the church” which the Ger- 
man theologian Karl Rahner has described as 
essential to the formation of the Christian 
conscience. 

You have debated within the community 
those hard issues which Adlai Stevenson aired 
for over a decade before the American 
people—the issues of nuclear war and peace, 
of social inequality and injustice at home 
and abroad, of urban blight and rural decay 
brought by technological revolution, of free- 
dom and dissent at home while challenged by 
tyranny abroad. 

For many Americans, his views once 
sounded faintly heretical. In politics, the 
difference between a heretic and a prophet is 
often one of sequence. Often prophecy is 
heresy—properly aged. An essential quality 
of a statesman is a willingness to risk being 
prematurely wise—and an unwillingness to 
hide one’s wisdom. The man whom you 
honor epitomized this concept of states- 
manship. 

Adlai Stevenson sought to maximize the 
element of rationality in politics. As an 
experienced political leader, he knew that one 
of the difficulties of being reasonable in an 
irrational world is that you have a small 
clientele. No public man in our time did 
more to enlarge the clientele of reason in 
politics. 

A free society such as ours cannot flourish 
without the enlightenment which private 
groups like the Adult Education Center bring 
to public life. “The essence of republican 
government,” Adlai Stevenson once said, “is 
not command. It is consent.” 

The enlightened consensus required for 
republican government to function is created 
when public spirited individuals provide the 
leadership and the platform for searching 
scrutiny of the burning issues of our time. 

Today a burning issue of our time is the 
role of the United States in southeast Asia. 

Responsible citizens are divided on the 
policy we should pursue. 

There are those who believe that we have 
overreached ourselves in involving ourselves 
so deeply in the defense of a country and a 
people thousands of miles from home. They 
suggest that we reduce our commitments in 
areas outside what they believe to be our 
natural “sphere of influence.” 

There are citizens, too, who counsel deeper 
involvement through a sharply increased es- 
calation of the war—including possible use 
of nuclear weapons. 

But, it seems to me, both overlook the facts 
of mid-20th century life. 

Neither of these views provides a firm 
premise for the foreign policy of a world 
power in the 20th century. 

The first overlooks the indissolubility of 
freedom, the interdependence of the defense 
of freedom in all areas of the world. 

This position further overlooks the attempt 
by Asian Communists to prove that peaceful 
coexistence is a fraud * * * that the mis- 
named “wars of national liberation” will 
bring Communist victories over non-Commu- 
mist states which ultimately will lack the 
will to oppose them. 

An abrupt withdrawal from Asia might 
bring short-term comfort at home, but only 
at the expense of freedom abroad—the free- 
dom of the Vietnamese people in this case. 
To sacrifice the people of Vietnam would only 
leave other Asian countries defenseless be- 
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fore new Communist aggression unchecked 
and in fact encouraged. 

We could tomorrow destroy the war po- 
tential of both North Vietnam and Commu- 
nist China by using the powerful weapons 
that underpin our national military strength. 

But with what result? 

Our days of nuclear monopoly have passed. 
Who among us is the one who wishes to pull 
the nuclear trigger? 

Finally, both arguments are inconsistent 
with our American traditions of self-deter- 
mination and of humanism. 

Those who call for withdrawal must ask 
themselves: Will you bear personal responsi- 
bility for the millions of men, women, and 
children we would leave behind to meet 
their inevitable fates? 

Those who call for a quick nuclear victory 
must ask themselves: Will you bear personal 
responsibility for the possible unleashing of 
world war IiI—and for the blow against hu- 
manity that is a nuclear attack? 

I believe we have no choice but to follow 
the difficult middle course—the course de- 
scribed some 12 years ago by Adlai Steven- 
son in a lecture at Harvard University: 

“The task is to work with allied and 
friendly countries to create a world envi- 
ronment favorable to the steady growth of 
free institutions. This means political ar- 
rangements which will make possible the 
unity of action essential to survival but 
which at the same time are consistent with 
diversity. * * * The task never ends. Prog- 
ress will be slow. * * * To search for a 
solution prematurely is more likely to pro- 
duce war than peace. 

“Because of the nature of free societies, 
it is of the utmost importance to prevent 
war, if possible, and if this is not possible, 
to keep any future war as severely limited 
in scope as possible. It is a sign of strength, 
not of weakness, to be able to keep war lim- 
ited. 

To generalize hostilities to a world scale 
would imperil the very institutions we seek 
to save by war. 

“Our objective is not the destruction of 
communism by war. Our objective is not 
the incitement of others to violence. Our 
objective is not to rectify the boundaries and 
correct the unnatural divisions that afflict 
the world by force, but by peaceful process. 
Our objective is a peace consistent with 
decency and justice. And our prayer is that 
history will not say that we led a noble war 
but a lost cause.” 

Governor Stevenson then went on to say 
that men’s hopes were contained in “our 
ability to convince the rulers of the other— 
Communist—world that they cannot extend 
their system by force, or by stealth, and that 
unless they use force against us we will 
not use force against them; that our coali- 
tion—of free nations—exists but to serve and 
to save the imperishable principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

“Intolerant power respects power, 
weakness.” 

What Adlai Stevenson said 12 years ago re- 
mains true. We do not seek, by force or 
stealth to impose our social and political 
system on others. And—lest the world be 
plunged into a disastrous spiral of lawless- 
ness—we must oppose those who do. 

An old Senate colleague of mine used to 
say, when the debate got thick and heavy: 
“Don't interrupt me now. I dont want to be 
handicapped by too many realities. 

Today, we dare not shrink from the recog- 
nition of “too many realities.” 

Let me enumerate some of the realities 
of this struggle. 

First, there is the reality that we face in 
South Vietnam no mild mannered, liberal, 
evolutionary, reformist party. We face dedi- 
cated Communist-led revolutionaries seek- 
ing by force to subject a nation to their will. 
Some of these revolutionaries are from the 
South. Some are from the North. Some are 


not 
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irregulars. Some are regular North Viet- 
namese soldiers. Some of their supply and 
direction comes from the South. Some of it 
comes from Hanoi. Some of it comes from 
Peiping. Their creed is communism and 
their means is terror. 

Second, there is the reality that what is 
happening in Vietnam is not an isolated oc- 
currence, unconnected to events elsewhere. 
Those who inspire and support the use of 
force in Vietnam have made their plans 
clear. Those plans include the use of sub- 
version, of propaganda, of assassination, of 
sabotage, and of outright military action to 
gain their objectives throughout the world. 
In some places, such as Vietnam, aggression 
has come in the guise of a war of national 
liberation. In others, such as India and 
Korea, it has come as movement of regular 
troops across a national frontier. 

The Communist-backed terrorism in Viet- 
nam is being felt not only in Asia, but also 
in Africa and in Latin America. 

Third, I would point to the reality that— 
faced with this aggressive force—our response 
has been measured and our objective peace- 
ful 


Last April President Johnson, at Johns 
Hopkins University, made clear the uncondi- 
tional nature of our offer toward peaceful 
negotiation. He has reiterated that offer 
many times. He has emphasized that so- 
called National Liberation Front representa- 
tives could be represented in the negotiations. 

Last May the President ordered suspension 
of bombing in the north in the hope that 
this might stimulate negotiation. In De- 
cember we suspended the bombing again. 

In the past several weeks, the President 
has sent emissaries throughout the world to 
seek some means toward peaceful negotia- 
tion. Initiatives outside our own—by the 
U.N. Secretary General; by 17 nonalined 
nations; by the United Kingdom, Ghana, 
India and other Commonwealth nations; by 
Japan, by the United Arab Republic; by Pope 
Paul VI—have been undertaken without 
success, 

We have stated unequivocally that we sup- 
port any effort toward negotiation, no matter 
where initiated. And we have directly com- 
municated to Hanoi our willingness to begin 
immediately unconditional discussions. 

What has been the response from Hanol 
and Peiping? I read from Ho Chi Minh's 
letter of last Friday: 

“The U.S. imperialists are clamoring about 
their desire for peace and their readiness to 
engage in unconditional discussion in the 
hope of fooling world opinion and the Amer- 
ican people. * * * 

“Obviously the U.S. search for peace is 
only designed to conceal its scheme for in- 
tensifying the war of aggression.” 

From Peiping has come an unusually 
violent torrent of hate propaganda regard- 
ing President Johnson’s—and I quote— 
“filthy and vicious * * * basket of peace.” 

It is clear that—in this time as in the 
past—those whose creed is force disbelieve 
the determination of democratic societies to 
resist their force. 

Given this response to the U.S. peace 
offensive, President Johnson had no choice 
but to take steps to restore military pressure 
on North Vietnam. He announced his 
decision this morning to resume air attacks 
on military installations in North Vietnam. 

In announcing this decision, the President 
emphasized that “the end of the pause does 
not mean the end of our own pursuit of 
peace.” 

Ambassador Goldberg has been instructed 
to request an immediate meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council. We shall do all we can to 
implement the Pope’s suggestion that the 
full resources of the United Nations be used 
to achieve a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 

The President’s statement this morning 
indicates that we will continue to follow 
the difficult middle course: the course we 
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have followed since the end of World War II 
* * * the course of choosing the durable way 
and the long solution. 

We are engaged today with other nations 
by treaty and mutual security agreement— 
treaty and agreement which shield both 
those nations and ourselves from Communist 
aggression. It is the integrity of our com- 
mitment that provides hope for peace. 

What would be the result next week in 
Europe if we failed to keep our commitment 
in Berlin? 

What would be the result next month in 
the rest of Asia, in the Middle East if we 
did not honor our commitment in Vietnam? 

What would be the result in Peiping if the 
leaders of Communist China had reason to 
believe we would falter or retreat? 

I believe Americans have learned the les- 
sons of history so that we may not be doomed 
to repeat them. 

We have learned that the appetite of ag- 
gressors is never satisfied. 

We have learned that a threat to freedom 
elsewhere can soon become a threat to free- 
dom here. 

Can we accept the possibility that the 
struggle against Communist expansion can 
go on for years ahead? 

Can we adapt the use of our military pow- 
er to achieve limited goals while possessing 
military power in almost limitless quantity? 

Can we persevere in our search for peace- 
ful negotiation in the face of rejection by our 
adversaries? 

Can we devote ourselves to patient efforts 
toward economic and social progress in an 
environment of violence and terror? 

Can we maintain our own devotion to free 
institutions while opposed by those without 
regard for them? 

Can we finally, convince those who live 
by force that time is on our side? 

Can we demonstrate to them that we are 
too strong to be afraid, too determined to be 
defeated? 

I answer; Yes; we can and we shall. 

Can we devote ourselves to patient efforts 
toward economic and social progress in an 
environment of violence and terror? 

Can we maintain our own devotion to free 
institutions while opposed by those without 
regard for them? 

Can we, finally, convince those who live by 
force that time is on our side? 

Can we demonstrate to them that we are 
too strong to be afraid, too determined to 
be defeated? 

I answer: Yes, we can and we shall. 

Adlai Stevenson once said: “America’s 
life story is the record of a marvelous growth 
of body, mind, and character. Now at ma- 
turity we shoulder the heaviest burdens of 
greatness, for in the last analysis the epic 
struggle for our civilization, for government 
by consent of the governed, will be deter- 
mined by what Americans are capable of.” 

Americans are capable of waging the long, 
hard battle for freedom around the globe 
for as long as freedom is threatened. We 
have the leadership and the resolution to 
fulfill our responsibility as leader of the free 
world. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Roserts (at the request of Mr. 
Coo.ey), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness in the family. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FARBSTEIN), for today and 
the balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
McCartHy), for Wednesday, February 2, 
1966, on account of illness. 
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Mrs. Minx, for February 3 and 4, 1966, 
on account of official business in Hawaii. 
Mrs. Minx, for February 7 and 8, 1966, 
on account of official business in Hawaii. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HOL Ibo, for today, for 15 min- 
utes; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SELDEN, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
May 19. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
HaLL), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Hat), for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
February 7. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
HALL), for 1 hour, today; and asks 
unanimous consent to cover two differ- 
ent subjects under different titles. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
HALL), for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Roysat in three instances. 

Mr. TENZER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoLLIER in three instances. 

Mr. FINO. 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Enwarps of Louisiana) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MOORHEAD, 

Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 14 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 3, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1980. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the progress 
of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
flight instruction program covering the pe- 
riod January 1 to December 31, 1965, pursu- 
ant to title 10, United States Code, section 
2110; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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1981. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a report of actual procure- 
ment receipts for medical stockpile of civil 
defense emergency supplies and equipment 
purposes for the quarter ending December 
31, 1965, pursuant to subsection 201(h) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1982. A letter from the vice president, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year 1965, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of chapter 1628, acts of Congress 
1904; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1983. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the strengthening of Ameri- 
can educational resources for international 
studies and research; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1984. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a final report of a special study 
of the compulsory school attendance laws 
and of the laws and regulations affecting the 
employment of minors, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 88-368; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1985. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the January 1966 report per- 
taining to fair labor standards in employ- 
ments in and affecting interstate commerce, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4(d) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1986. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by as- 
sisting peoples of the world in their efforts 
toward internal and external security; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1987. A letter from the General Manager, 
US. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of the disposal of foreign excess 
property during fiscal year 1965, pursuant to 
the provisions of 63 Stat, 398 and 40 U.S. O. 
514; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
atlons. 

1988. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, transmitting a report of 
foreign excess property disposed of during 
calendar 1965, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 81-152; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1989. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to help train and otherwise provide profes- 
sional health personnel for health work 
abroad, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1990. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to provide that certificates issued in the 
future to motor common carriers of passen- 
gers shall not confer, as an incident to the 
grant of regular route authority, the right 
to engage in special or charter operations; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1991. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the 79th annual report of the Commission 
for fiscal year 1965; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1992. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting the 
annual report of the Commission for 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 
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1993. A letter from the Director, Commu- 
nity Relations Service, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, transmitting the annual report 
of the Service for fiscal year 1965, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 88-352; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1994. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing beneficiaries of such petitions first pref- 
erence classification, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1995. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report of transfer of 
research and development funds appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1966 to the construction 
of facilities appropriation, pursuant to 79 
Stat. 194; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Robert M. Shelton; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1241). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Calvin F. Craig; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1242). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing James Robertson 
Jones; without amendment (Rept. No. 1243). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Marshall R. Korne- 
gay; without amendment (Rept. No. 1244). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Robert E. Scoggin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1245). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing Robert Hudgins; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1246). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report citing George Franklin 
Dorsett; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1247). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PEPPER; Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 706. Resolution taking H.R. 30, 
an act to provide for participation of the 
United States in the Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center in Dade County, 
Fla., and for other purposes, from the 
Speaker’s table and agreeing to Senate 
amendments; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1248). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 707. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 706, a bill to 
amend the Railway Labor Act in order to 
provide for establishment of special adjust- 
ment boards upon the request either of 
representatives of employees or of carriers to 
resolve disputes otherwise referrable to the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1249). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 708. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
12173, a bill to establish a procedure for the 
review of proposed bank mergers so as to 
eliminate the necessity for the dissolution 
of merged banks, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1250). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R, 12449. A bill to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 12450. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward internal and 
external security; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12451. A bill to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12452. A bill to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12453. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to help train and 
otherwise provide professional health per- 
sonnel for health work abroad, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12454. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for increased grants for construction 
of treatment works; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 12455. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control 
water pollution by permitting the deduc- 
tion of expenditures for the construction, 
erection, installation, or acquisition of such 
treatment works; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12456. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for increased grants for construction 
of treatment works; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12457. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for increased grants for construction 
of treatment works; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 12458. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for increased grants for construction 
of treatment works; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 12459. A bill to amend section 333 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to bring 
up to December 31, 1962, the cutoff point for 
stock and securities acquired by the liqui- 
dating corporation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12460. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 12461. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12462. A bill to amend the Older 

Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide for 
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a National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 12463. A bill to extend until June 30, 
1969, the suspension of duty on crude 
chicory and the reduction in duty on ground 
chicory; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 12464. A bill to amend section 320 
of title 23 of the United States Code to in- 
crease the authorization of funds for de- 
signing and constructing bridges on Fed- 
eral dams; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 12465. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a volunteer’s medal to each indi- 
vidual who enlists in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during a period of war 
or armed conflict involving the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12466. A bill to provide needed addi- 
tional means for the residents of rural 
America to achieve equality of opportunity 
by authorizing the making of grants for 
comprehensive planning for public services 
and development in community develop- 
ment districts designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CRALEY: 

H.R. 12467. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of May 28, 1908, relating to assign- 
ment of space in the House Office Building; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12468. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955, and cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 12469. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12470. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to author- 
ize certain grants to assure adequate com- 
muter service in urban areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12471. A bill to amend section 13a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to 
the discontinuance or change of certain op- 
erations or services of common carriers by 
rail, in order to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to give full consideration 
to all financial assistance available before 
permitting any such discontinuance or 
change; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12472. A bill to make the direct home 
loan benefits of section 1811 of title 38, 
United States Code, available to veterans of 
the Vietnam conflict; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. R. 12478. A bill to require that the net 
seigniorage on coins issued under authority 
of the Coinage Act of 1965 shall be used for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 12474. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs. 
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By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 12475. A bill to appropriate funds to 
complete preconstruction planning, to start 
site acquisition, and to initiate construction 
of the New Hope Reservoir project, North Car- 
olina; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 12476. A bill to appropriate funds to 
initiate and complete preconstruction plan- 
ning of the Cape Fear River, above Wilming- 
ton, N.C.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

H. R. 12477. A bill to revise postal rates on 
certain fourth-class mail, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control 
water pollution by permitting the deduction 
of expenditures for the construction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition of such treatment 
works; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 12479. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 12480. A bill to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and the 
Railway Labor Act with respect to emergency 
labor disputes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12481. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control water 
pollution by permitting the deduction of ex- 
penditures for the construction, erection, in- 
stallation, or acquisition of such treatment 
works; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12482. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12483. A bill relating to the applica- 
bility of the 3-percent interest rate for loans 
to provide housing for the elderly or handi- 
capped under section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12484. A bill to amend section 18a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to the 
discontinuance or change of certain opera- 
tions or services of common carriers by rail, 
in order to require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give full consideration to all 
financial assistance available before permit- 
ting any such discontinuance or change; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 12485. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction period; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 12486. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control water 
pollution by permitting the deduction of 
expenditures for the construction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition of such treat- 
ment works; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, OTTINGER: 

H.R. 12487. A bill to establish a procedure 
for the review of proposed bank mergers so 
as to eliminate the necessity for the dissolu- 
tion of merged banks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 12488. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, 
and other animals intended to be used for 
purposes of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 12489. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 12490. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12491. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12492. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that any re- 
cipient of a Medal of Honor, Distinguished 
Service Cross, Navy Cross, or Air Force Cross 
shall be accorded priority in being furnished 
hospital care by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for non-service-connected disabilities; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12493. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits for 
certain disabled widows without regard to 
their age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R 12494. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States to provide for the 
free importation of certain specialized edu- 
cational equipment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 12495. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 12496. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 12497. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live in 
these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 12498. A bill to provide educational 
assistance to certain veterans of service in 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 12499. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control water 
pollution by permitting the deduction of 
expenditures for the construction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition of such treatment 
works; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H.R. 12500. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a paraplegia 
rehabilitation allowance of $100 per month 
for veterans of World War I, World War II, 
or the Korean conflict; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 12501. A bill to revise postal rates on 
certain fourth-class mail, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 12502. A bill to amend section 104 
of the Revised Statutes, with respect to 
contempt citations in the case of witnesses 
before congressional committees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 12503. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs 


By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 12504. A bill to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act to make 
it a crime to fail to make required contri- 
butions to employee pension benefit plans 
and to permit the Secretary of Labor to bring 
civil actions to recover such contributions; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, BANDSTRA: 

H. J. Res. 819. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.J. Res. 820. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact to establish 
a multistate authority to modernize, coordi- 
nate, and foster passenger rail transportation 
within the area of such States and author- 
izing the multistate authority to request the 
President of the United States to enter into 
negotiations with the Government of Mexico 
to secure its participation with such author- 
ity; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. J. Res. 821. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim November 13 
of each year as National Dental Assistants 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.J. Res. 822. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact to establish a 
multistate authority to modernize, coordi- 
nate, and foster passenger rail transportation 
within the area of such States and authoriz- 
ing the multistate authority to request the 
President of the United States to enter into 
negotiations with the Government of Mex- 
ico to secure its participation with such 
authority; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. Con. Res. 571. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Library 
to procure a marble bust of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. Con. Res. 572. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Library 
to procure a marble bust of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 709. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expense of studies and 
investigations authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 89; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 710. Resolution relating to non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12505. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Longo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12506. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Zambianchi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 12507. A bill for the relief of Mathias 
C. Cabana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request): 

H.R. 12508. A bill for the relief of Ligaya M. 

Calacala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 12509. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Shikiya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12510. A bill for the relief of Sofia 
Irene de la Cruz Sanchez; to the Committee 
of the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12511. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
De Simone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12512. A bill for the relief of Carl V. 

Elliott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 12513. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 

LeSpina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12514. A bill for the relief of Georgis 
Ioannis Demos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12515. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Santos Garcia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 12516. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert J. Holland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12517. A bill for the relief of Janis 
Zalemanis, Gertrude Jansons, Lorena Jan- 
sons Murphy, and Asja Jansons Liders; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 12518. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ludwika Lyzwanska, Ludwik Jerzy Lyzwanskl. 
and Michal Maria Lyzwanski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12519. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Tria Tirona (Sister Mary Pia); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 12520. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands to Raymond Edu- 
cational Foundation, an Arizona corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

Rev. Russell R. Lester, minister, United 
Presbyterian Church, Bement, Ill., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


God of all understanding and wisdom, 
we bow humbly in Thy presence, ac- 
knowledging our weakness, our stub- 
bornness, our very selfishness as we live 
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out our days. Forgive us, O God, for our 
many expressions of worldiness, our ac- 
tions of greed, hate, and selfishness. By 
Thy indwelling spirit enlighten our 
minds, refresh our spirits, and lead us in 
the paths of understanding. 

We are keenly aware of the disturb- 
ances among men, worldwide. In the 
approach to peace and understanding, 
give to us the sense of greatness in our 
acceptance of responsibility, in the dis- 
charge of our duties, not only among our 
fellow men here at home, but also among 
those who are our friends around the 
world. 

And now, O God, give to these men, 
representatives of many peoples of nu- 
merous creeds and colors, a deeper sense 
of understanding and wider apprehen- 
sion of wisdom and truth, as they deal 
this day and on all days, with those mat- 
ters of extreme importance and meaning. 
By Thy grace impart insight, courage, 
and stamina to be always found in the 
line of duty and responsibility. 

May Thy rich blessing be upon all, on 
our land, its people, its President, its 
elected, yes, even nonelected, leaders, 
to remain not only bold, ready, and will- 
ing, but also humble and contrite in Thy 
sight, our Lord and our God. Guide us 
through all the many decisions and delib- 
erations of the day, and we ask this our 
prayer humbly as we wait patiently in 
Thy presence, in Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that before the 
pending question is laid before the Sen- 
ate, there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments or speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, a parliamentary 
inquiry. If the period of time for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
did not occur, what would be the pending 
business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 

7. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that it is 
necessary to have unanimous consent 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, inasmuch as the Senate re- 
cessed yesterday rather than adjourned? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it has 
come to the attention of this Senator 
that notwithstanding objection to the 
meeting of committees while the Senate 
is in session, some of them have been 
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meeting. I should like to suggest that 
the unanimous-consent request be modi- 
fied so as to preclude the meeting of 
committees during the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as I 
understand the rules of the Senate, leg- 
islative committees are allowed to meet 
during the morning hour. So far as the 
Senator from Montana is concerned, he 
has no objection whatsoever to commit- 
tees meeting while the Senate is in ses- 
sion, and therefore I feel that I would 
not be able to accede to the request of 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. Also, I had no intention vis-a- 
vis that particular matter when this 
unanimous-consent request was made. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would the unani- 
mous-consent request, as propounded 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
make it possible for motions to take up 
bills to be brought up during the morn- 
ing hour period? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. That is why 
I used the language I used today, in 
answer to the question raised almost 
daily by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the 
distinguished minority (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. TOWER. That is to say, such 
motions would be out of order during 
the morning hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Montana to say that he would prefer 
not to include in his unanimous-consent 
request the further provision that no 
committees be allowed to meet during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I have no objection to their 
meeting, and I would be averse to com- 
plying with the Senator’s request at 
this time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
the hope of the Senator from Nebraska 
that there would not be a reluctance on 
the part of the Senator from Montana 
to include that additional provision. If 
this is not the case, this Senator would 
feel constrained to object to the unani- 
mous-consent request, and thereby pre- 
clude the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the Sena- 
tor’s privilege; and if that is his feeling, 
I, of course, will respect it. I suggest, 
then, that he object to the request, so 
that we can bring the matter to a head. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is my observation 
that there is a further abuse of this re- 
quest as a result of the unanimous-con- 
sent requests that are made from time 
to time to speak for a much longer period 
than the 3 minutes which are pre- 
scribed by the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Granting these ex- 
tensions prolongs the time for conclu- 
sion of the routine morning business. 
These extensions in turn allow commit- 
tees to meet beyond the anticipated 
time. Then the committees transgress 
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further by continuing to sit after the 
pending business is laid down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Either we are to have 
the disciplines of the rules invoked, or 
we are not. While I will not insist upon 
it today, I shall reserve the right of do- 
ing so tomorrow or at any succeeding 
time that there is evidence of these 
abuses of their privileges by the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I say to the Sena- 
tor that when requests are brought to 
my attention, I discuss them with the 
distinguished minority leader, so that he 
has ample notice and can be prepared 
to object. However, if committees con- 
tinue meeting after morning business 
is concluded, I have no knowledge of it 
as of now, although it has been done, 
and it has been done this year. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is my understand- 
ing of the parliamentary situation that 
unless unanimous consent were granted 
to a request such as that made by the 
Senator from Montana, the Senate would 
proceed immediately to the considera- 
tion of the pending business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Such a happening 
would then preclude the meeting of any 
committees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct—except for the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished majority leader will yield, 
I had hoped this morning to explore this 
matter a little further, because I could 
anticipate some awkward situations de- 
veloping in the future. 

We have rather indiscriminately used 
the term “the morning hour” in a limited 
sense. Now the question is whether talk- 
ing about a morning hour which is limit- 
ed to 3-minute speeches, insertions in the 
Recorp, and routine business, is in fact 
a true morning hour, or whether a re- 
quest that uses the words “the morning 
hour“ in fact contemplates a morning 
hour. The reason for this may sound 
very academic. But if, actually, it were 
in a morning hour and a committee did 
meet, then it would occur to me that 
whatever the Senate had achieved would 
be subject to a point of order if any 
Senator cared to make one; and I believe 
that there should be a ruling from the 
Chair on this question in the interest 
of Senate precedents. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Will the Senator from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It should be recalled 
by the Senate that on one occasion last 
year it was suggested that if committees 
do meet when they are not authorized, 
expenses for reporting services should be 
assessed personally against the chairman 
or the acting chairman who conducted 
the hearings. It was also suggested that 
no material elicited during those hearings 
would be included in any document 
printed at Government expense. It was 
further contemplated that any business 
transacted by a committee under such 
circumstances be a nullity. I believe 
that we should pay heed to those words 
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of caution if the committees are to pro- 
ceed at all. 

Mr. DIRESEN. I might respond to 
the Senator’s first observation by stating 
that there would be difficulty in having 
the Senate enforce, in the case of a com- 
mittee, any rule with respect to charging 
stenographic expenses to the chairman, 
and doing other things. I am not at all 
sure, as a practical matter, how to go 
about it. But, as to whether the pro- 
ceedings might be a nullity, I make the 
point that if, perchance, a point of order 
were made and it were sustained, the 
committee bringing in such a proposal 
would be out of court“ almost instantly. 
I would not like to see a committee placed 
in jeopardy, and therefore I believe there 
should be some clarification and ruling 
from the Chair. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It was not the thought 
of this Senator that the Senate would 
become a bill collector for shorthand re- 
porters or stenographers. I merely re- 
iterated the words of caution expressed 
by one of our Members a year or a year 
and a half ago. However, I feel that it 
would be difficult to authorize payment 
of a bill for stenographic services which 
were performed for a committee which 
was not authorized to meet at the time 
the debt was incurred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Montana have the 
floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
from Montana presented a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; for morning 
hour business. Discussion is now center- 
ing on just what “morning hour” means 
in relation to the meeting of committees. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Before the Senator 
gets to that, whatever it might be—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder whether we 
could have an informal ruling, at least, 
from the Chair, on an opinion, which 
might then be further reserved for study? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The Chair will read 
rule XXV, subsection 5, which provides: 

No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in session 
after (1) the conclusion of the morning 
hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of unfinished business, pend- 
ing business, or any other business except 
private bills and the routine morning busi- 
ness, whichever is earlier. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. It seems that the ques- 
tion is whether this is a properly consti- 
tuted morning hour, or merely a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that results in 
the transaction of morning hour type 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no morning hour following a recess. 
By unanimous consent the Senate trans- 
acts routine morning business. 

Mr. FULLBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas let me conclude first, by stat- 
ing that I trust the Parliamentarian will 
give some attention to this matter today, 
and that if it should be raised again to- 
morrow, we probably could have a ruling 
as to whether a request that does not 
mention “morning hour” is, in fact, a 
true morning hour; or if it is not, the 
Senate would have no choice, after a 
recess, except to proceed to the unfin- 
ished or pending business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Illinois will yield—although I have 
the floor—I should like to join the Sen- 
ator in the request of the Parliamen- 
tarian so that we can get this matter 
straightened out for all Senators to note. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is a request for a 
committee to meet throughout the whole 
session of the Senate in order, so that 
subsequent thereto the question of its 
meeting cannot be raised? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
request could be entertained. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, if 
I understand the situation correctly, the 
request of the Appropriations Committee 
in asking unanimous consent, and receiv- 
ing it, to meet throughout the following 
year, would stand good, and no Senator 
could object to that thereafter; is that 
not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Appropriations 
Committee was granted that request at 
the beginning of the 89th Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For the entire ses- 
sion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
entire Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can any other 
committee make such a request? If it 
were not objected to, would the order be 
as valid as for any other committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was a request 
granted for the Committee on Armed 
Services to meet today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no such request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So in effect, the 
Senate can meet and 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Arkansas will yield, I should like 
to point out, in this respect, that the 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions is holding a regularly scheduled 
meeting, and I am assuming that mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee on 
Armed Services are sitting in as observ- 
ers, so to speak. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to propound 
a@ request myself, but I will wait 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding, 
from a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, that it is meeting this morn- 
ing, now. It may be doing so—and I use 
this word advisedly—as a subterfuge, 
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meeting jointly with the Joint Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I believe that 
would be the wrong word to use, if I may 
interject, because the purpose of the 
meeting is to consider an appropriation 
requested by the administration. And 
if my memory serves me correctly, it is 
not for the purpose of reporting legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
as I understand—and the Senator will 
correct me if Iam in error—a member of 
the committee has advised me, and prop- 
erly, that the purpose is not only to con- 
sider an appropriation but also to con- 
sider the authorization bill, which is a 
requisite preliminary to the Senate’s 
taking any action on the appropriation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That I did not 
know. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, with all due 
deference to my friend the Senator from 
Montana, I propose that what is being 
done is a subterfuge. 

I have long felt that the rule which 
permits a single Senator to prevent all 
standing committees from meeting while 
the Senate is in session is ridiculous and 
absurd, and has brought the Senate into 
disrepute. Time and time again the pub- 
lic business has been set aside while we 
have engaged in the obsolete and ancient 
practice of filibustering. Two years ago 
I objected to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to allow the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to sit during Senate sessions, hop- 
ing that this would force a reconsidera- 
tion of this ridiculous rule. I did not 
make that request again last year, nor 
did I make it this year, because it seemed 
to me that the Senate was in no mood to 
change its absurd procedure in this re- 
gard. 

However, I put the Senate on notice 
now that starting with the next time we 
come into session, there will be no unani- 
mous consent for the Appropriations 
Committee to sit while the Senate is in 
session unless other committees, and par- 
ticularly the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, are permitted to meet also. 

We are now in a very critical interna- 
tional situation. There are some of us 
who believe that we are approaching the 
point of no return on our way to world 
war III. It is therefore vital to the na- 
tional interest that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be permitted to meet, 
and that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices should also be permitted to meet, and 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
should not have a monopoly on the right 
to meet. 

I know what my dear colleague, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] is about to propound. 
I would say that Senators who prevent 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
from meeting while they are engaging in 
a filibuster have a serious responsibility 
to bear with respect to the safety and 
future of the United States of America. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me suggest to the leadership 
that there is nothing wrong with the rule 
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that provides that the consent of the 
Senate must be had for a committee to 
meet. The only thing wrong is that the 
motion is debatable. If the motion is 
made in the middle of a filibuster, the 
filibuster should move on to debate the 
motion to permit the committee to meet 
and thereby further extend the filibuster 
by debating that motion. All we need to 
do is to change the rule that the motion 
could be debatable. It could be decided 
without debate. 

Mr. CLARK. That is precisely what 
I have been trying to accomplish for the 
past 10 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TOMOR- 
ROW AT 10 O'CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses today, it recess until 10 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR MEETING OF COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
from Montana finished? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I should like 
to have the floor in my own right, but I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be permitted 
to meet until it has disposed of at least 
the authorization request for the supple- 
mental which is similar in the economic 
field to the one which the Committee on 
Armed Services is considering on Viet- 
nam. The administration and all of its 
principal officers have come to me and 
urged that this matter is very urgent. 
They are out of money and the con- 
tingency fund is exhausted. They have 
no money to pursue the economic pro- 
gram in South Vietnam and they are urg- 
ing me with all possible speed to hold 
hearings. 

I requested it last Friday. I would 
like to renew the request that that com- 
mittee be allowed to meet, because we 
are helpless to proceed without that per- 
mission. We have important nomina- 
tions to consider—an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin-American Affairs, head 
of the Peace Corps. All this is being held 
up. I cannot understand why it should 
not receive permission as much as the 
request for the authorization and appro- 
priations for the other side of the Viet- 
nam question. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
Foreign Relations Committee be allowed 
to meet during the sessions of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and this gives me 
an opportunity to review the situation, 
it was on the 28th of July that the House 
passed H.R. 77, a bill to repeal section 
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14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. There 
were 424 Members on the floor of the 
House who voted on final passage. That 
measure squeaked through by a mere 18 
votes. 

At the time the press had many com- 
ments with respect to certain Members, 
obscuring their names, who said there 
had been pressures, arm twisting of one 
kind or another. I took note of the fact 
that it would come to the Senate sooner 
or later. As I remember, it did come on 
the Senate floor on the 8th of October. 
As I recall, we had 5 or 6 days. Then 
there was a motion to table. I must say 
that, to the everlasting credit of the ma- 
jority leader, when he made the motion 
to table, he announced in clear terms to 
the Senate that he proposed to vote 
against his own motion to table. 

That motion to table was defeated 
unanimously. It was a 94-to-0 vote. 

Then comes the cloture motion. On 
one of those occasions, I joined the dis- 
tinguished majority leader on cloture on 
the literacy test. We were roundly de- 
feated. So Iam no stranger to clotures. 
There were 45 yeas and 47 nays. Then 
the motion to take up was withdrawn. 

Now we are in the second battle on 
14(b). I do not think we are being 
obdurate. I do not think we have been 
obstructing. If one looks at the Gallup 
polls he sees that 64 percent of the peo- 
ple of this country have indicated that 
they do not want section 14(b) repealed. 
Forty-four percent of the card-carrying 
members of the unions have expressed 
the same opinion. The union members’ 
wives have even been stronger in their 
expressions, because 51 percent, in the 
latest Princeton poll, have indicated they 
do not want section 14(b) repealed. So 
we have our convictions there, even as 
the majority leader has his convic- 
tions 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from Illinois is so confident as to the 
outcome of 14(b) as reflected by the 
polls—and I personally pay little atten- 
tion to them—why does he not let the 
motion to repeal 14(b) be laid down and 
made the pending business? I would 
think, following the Senator’s argument 
on the question of reapportionment, 
which he wants the people of the States 
to decide, that he would agree to letting 
the measure to repeal 14(b) be decided 
by the representatives of the people of 
the States, so they could decide yes or no 
on a measure which has been reported 
out of a regular legislative committee, 
which has been before this body for, I 
believe, 21 days now, including last year. 

All we are seeking to do is take it up 
and get to a vote on it. I would think, 
based on the Senator’s argument with 
respect to the feeling of the union mem- 
bers, their wives, and the polls, that he 
ought to be so confident in this matter 
that he ought to be willing to bring it 
to a direct vote. 

-Mr. DIRKSEN. The majority leader 
invites me to make a statement that I, 
unhappily, would not like to make, but 
under the circumstances I think I have 
to make it in complete candor and as 
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an answer to what the majority leader 
has said. 

I am not unaware of the pressures in 
this political town. Mr. Meany has 
called on me, and he has called on others. 
Mr. Joe Keenan, one of the topflight 
Officials, has called on me. So we are 
all subject to pressures in this town, and 
to all kinds of arm twisting. The only 
way we can meet that and meet the sub- 
stantial sums being expended to get sec- 
tion 14(b) repealed is to alert the coun- 
try. That is what we are trying to do 
in the Senate. That was the case in the 
civil rights bill. Senators who did not 
agree with me wanted their case pre- 
sented to the country, and they wanted a 
fair shake in the newspapers. Thereto- 
fore they had not received it. Let us re- 
member that back in 1964 and in 1965 
the people did get a chance to hear the 
issue. The only way we can do it is to 
continue the discussion to defeat the 
pressures that come from the plushy cit- 
adels occupied by the national and inter- 
national labor leaders. 

We can resolve the whole question very 
quickly. It can be done by withdrawing 
the motion to take up. It is that simple. 

There is this question to consider: Is 
compulsory unionism more important 
than the young men who are slogging 
among the insects and the slime and the 
mud of Vietnam? If Vietnam is impor- 
tant, good; then let the President come 
down to us and ask us to withdraw it. 
It is that simple. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am looking at the 
calendar. I see nothing on it relating to 
Vietnam. I see on it a joint resolution 
authorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign nations 
to participate in the International Petro- 
leum Exposition to be held at Tulsa, 
Okla. I see on the calendar a concur- 
rent resolution recognizing the 50th 
anniversary of the chartering of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

I believe the minority leader has the 
emblem on his lapel. 

I see on the calendar a joint resolution 
authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the World Health Organization 
to hold the 22d World Health Assembly 
in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One reason there 
is nothing on the calendar is that the 
committees cannot meet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to see 
the committees meet—all of them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I beg Senators to 
let the Foreign Relations Committee 
meet. I have not mentioned other ur- 
gent matters that need to be considered. 
For example, the Panamanian Treaty, 
which has been a source of much contro- 
versy and conflict, ought to be consid- 
ered. There are a dozen matters to con- 
sider if the Senate is to act on them. We 
ought to let the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee meet. 

It would be easy to have it done and 
have it done under the rules. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no control 
over that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are two 
ways to bring this to a conclusion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In response to the 
majority leader, it was the Senator from 
Arkansas who in the course of mention- 
ing bills before his committee said that 
there was a request with respect to Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They did that, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not say there 
were bills. The Senator made that state- 
ment and I made my response. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, is there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it in order for me to object to 
the meeting of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee this morning even though it is 
under the guise of the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no such 
request before the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to ob- 
ject and to express my objection. I do 
not think it is appropriate that the For- 
eign Relations Committee be prohibited 
from meeting while other committees are 
allowed to meet. 

I do not believe that the military ac- 
tivities there are a bit more important 
than the military or civilian activities 
designed, we hope, to prevent the esca- 
lation of war. 

The Senate is reaching the point where 
the only thing that is important is the 
production of a bigger and better war. 

I do not understand the procedure 
whereby they are allowed to continue 
regardless of the business of anybody 
else. My committee is criticized in the 
press as being ineffectively operated, and 
yet the committee is not permitted to 
meet. This is an intolerable situation. 

Mr. President, is there any way that I 
can bring before the Senate the question 
of the continuation of committee meet- 
ings when my committee cannot meet? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the 3-minute limitation is over the Sen- 
11 may make a motion that is debat- 

e. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The motion that 
they not meet. Therefore, I object to 
the committees’ meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
object. 

May I say before I start on the re- 
marks I would like to make that I would 
object to a request made by any Senator 
to prevent the Armed Services Commit- 
tee from meeting or any other commit- 
tee from meeting. But as I understand 
the motion, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, even though it is meeting in con- 
junction with the Committee on Appro- 
priations for Armed Services, is within 
its rights, due to the fact that the trans- 
action of morning business has been 
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agreed to, and will be within its rights 
until the morning business is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I violate the first rule of the morning 
hour and ask to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 


THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday it was reported in the press 
that the North Vietnamese Foreign Min- 
istry made the following statement: 

The Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam reaffirms that, on the in- 
ternational plane, consideration of Vietnam 
falls within the competence of the 1954 Ge- 
neva Conference on Indochina, and not of 
the United Nations Security Council. 


On yesterday, also, the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. FULBRIGHT, stated that we 
call the suggestion of North Vietnam for 
the reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and today I should like to join him 
in that request. I do so because it rep- 
resents my own view and because I know 
this is also the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration. Both the President and the 
Secretary of State have repeatedly said 
that they would agree to discussions on 
the basis of the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962 and further they are prepared 
for a reconvening of the Geneva confer- 
ences. The latest statement to this ef- 
fect was made by the President in his 
state of the Union address of January 12, 
which I will refer to later. 

As I stated on Monday, the President 
is to be commended for referring the 
question of a possible settlement of the 
Vietnamese conflict to the United Na- 
tions. He is also to be commended for 
the considerate and sympathetic atti- 
tude with which he welcomed Pope Paul’s 
proposal to seek an end to the Vietnam- 
ese difficulty through the arbitration of 
neutral nations. 

It gives me much reassurance and en- 
couragement that a man of the caliber 
of Ambassador Arthur Goldberg repre- 
sents us at the United Nations at this 
critical time and that he is making, on 
the behalf of the President, the principal 
presentations of our policy on the Viet- 
namese situation before the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council. I do not know of anyone 
who is better qualified to speak for the 
Nation on the matter than this outstand- 
ing and judicious American. 

I am further heartened and encour- 
aged by the fact that the United States 
has proposed, through Ambassador 
Goldberg, that both North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam be invited to take part in 
any discussions of a conference to seek 
peace in Vietnam. Obviously, there is 
a need for the participation of all those 
who, in the last analysis, must be parties 
to understanding if the peace is to be re- 
stored and maintained. 

Mr. President, I regret to note that, 
according to the press, North Vietnam 
has already declared that it will consider 
as invalid any resolutions of the U.N. 
Security Council on Vietnam. This re- 
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port is attributed to Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. Tass states further in its dis- 
patch from Hanoi that the North Viet- 
namese Foreign Ministry has declared 
that “only the 1954 Geneva Conference 
on Indochina is competent“ to deal with 
the Vietnamese situation. 

One would hope, Mr. President, that 
no possible contribution to peace, from 
the United Nations, the Vatican, or what- 
ever would be rejected out of hand by 
Hanoi or any other nation. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference was very specifically convened to 
deal with the situation in Indochina. 
That conference rather than the United 
Nations did set the line of demarcation 
between South Vietnam und North Viet- 
nam as well as, of course, establishing 
the national freedom of the kingdoms of 
Cambodia and Laos, all four areas having 
been an integral part of what was pre- 
viously French Indochina. 

Hanoi is technically more accurate, 
therefore, in proposing that questions on 
Vietnam come before the Geneva con- 
ferees of 1954. I would suggest, Mr. 
President, that no time be lost in giving 
consideration to this proposal from 
North Vietnam, as announced in the So- 
viet news agency, Tass. Indeed, I recall, 
President Johnson not on one occasion 
but on many occasions, has stated that 
the United States would be willing to 
agree to a conference based on the 1954 
Geneva accords and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk has reiterated that state- 
ment many times. Most significantly, in 
the state of the Union message to Con- 
gress on January 12, the President again 
stated the position with great emphasis: 

There are no arbitrary limits to our search 
for peace. We stand by the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954 and 1962. We will meet at any 
conference table, discuss any proposals—4 
points or 14 or 40—and consider the views 
of any group * * *. 


I underscore the term “the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 and 1962,” the phrase 
“any conference table,” and the refer- 
ence to “any group.“ If the Tass state- 
ments, to the effect that Hanoi wishes 
the Vietnamese conflict discussed by the 
Geneva conferees, is accurate and I see 
no reason to doubt it, since both radio 
Hanoi and Peiping’s New China news 
agency have carried similar reports, I 
trust that it means that while North 
Vietnam is unwilling to have the U.N. 
brought into the matter, Hanoi is pre- 
pared for a reconvening of the 1954 
Geneva Conference and is willing to sit 
down at the conference table with the 
United States and with the Geneva con- 
ferees of 1954 to consider negotiations 
based on the Geneva accords. I would 
hope that these press statements form 
the nucleus for a negotiating conference 
and I would suggest the cochairmen of 
the Geneva Conference of 1954; namely, 
the Soviet Union and the United King- 
dom, to act immediately on this state- 
ment by the North Vietnamese Foreign 
Ministry. I would urge them to convene 
all relevant participants for the purpose 
of getting to work on ways and means 
of settling this question which confronts 
not only southeast Asia but the rest of 
the world directly or indirectly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If North Vietnam 
means what it says, then I think the 
time is right for the Geneva Conference 
to be reconvened and would recommend 
that the effort be made to reconvene it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the state- 
ment of the Senator. 

It seems to me, in view of the develop- 
ments, that this is the proper way to 
proceed. I hope that they mean what 
they say when they say the 1954 Geneva 
Conference has jurisdiction and that 
aged will come and attend and partici- 
pate. 

I commend the Senator for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At least the initia- 
tive comes from North Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In this respect I 
think we should take up their suggestion 
and if it is a challenge, accept it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield if I have 
time. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest to the majority 
leader, with whose suggestions I wish to 
associate myself, that this announce- 
ment on the part of the government of 
Hanoi, attributed to Tass and other 
agencies, may very well be the fruit of 
the reference of this issue to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should say that 
there is much merit in that suggestion, 
because it required a Presidential call, 
through Ambassador Goldberg, to the 
United Nations Security Council to elicit 
this comment or reply from Hanoi, which 
may well work toward a possible recon- 
vening of the Geneva Conference. 

Mr. GORE. So even though the pros- 
pects in the United Nations are not so 
happy as we would prefer, it may have 
already been a very fruitful move. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield if I 
have time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to associate my- 
self with the views of the majority leader 
and to ask him this question: As he 
knows, the cochairmen of the Geneva 
Conference were Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Great Britain has, on 
many occasions, attempted to persuade 
the Soviet Union to issue a joint call for 
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the reconvening of that Conference. 
What is the thought of the majority 
leader as to what could be done to per- 
suade the Soviet Union to join Great 
Britain in calling the Geneva Conference 
back into session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There have been 
occasions when the United Kingdom has 
suggested the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference, but the Soviet Union has 
declined to join its cochairman. There 
also have been cases in which the Soviet 
Union has indicated that it would like to 
reconvene the Geneva Conference, spe- 
cifically, in one instance, on the basis of a 
question raised by Prince Sihanouk, of 
Cambodia, with respect to the independ- 
ence and integrity of that country. But 
on the other side, it took too long to bring 
about assent, and when finally a grudg- 
ing assent was made to the request it was 
too late. 

I would hope that some of the great 
powers, which seem to act like small 
boys more often than not, would consider 
the difficulties which confront, not this 
country especially, but the world as a 
whole, would meet and put their heads 
together, and issue a call for the recon- 
vening of this Conference. Then all that 
the United Kingdom or the Soviet Union 
would have to do would be to issue a 
declaration. 

Furthermore, if those two countries do 
not wish to take that action, any member 
nation of the 1954 Geneva accords can, 
on its own initiative act to reconvene the 
Conference. I hope that in some way 
that will be done, and that this sug- 
gestion, request, or challenge by North 
Vietnam, issued through its foreign 
ministry, may be accepted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
we are discussing Vietnam, it is worth 
noting that on Monday of this week, 
President Eisenhower, in a telephone in- 
terview, said that the President “unques- 
tionably made the right decision in or- 
dering a resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam.” 

Further, he said that any other course 
would have given “sanctuary to those 
responsible for sending guerrilla forces 
and supplies into South Vietnam.” 

President Eisenhower went on to re- 
mark: 

Indefinite suspension of bombing would 
only make certain that we would have to 
face the Communist aggression on other bat- 
tlefields elsewhere in southeast Asia. 

Then he called attention to the fact 
that we were in South Vietnam by the 
invitation of the Government of that 
country. He placed particular emphasis 
on this subject when he said: 

I am for winning the battle here and not 
in some more remote place not of our own 
choosing. 

He rather scoffed at the contention 
that we were playing brinkmanship all 
over again. He said that the enemy had 
used the pause to strengthen its forces in 
South Vietnam and to send in more 
equipment, and also had continued to 
bomb nonmilitary targets. 

He said that there was nothing else 
the President could do in the circum- 
stances “but order a resumption of the 
bombing.” He rejected the suggestion of 
General Gavin that U.S. forces with- 
draw to coastal enclaves along the South 
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China Sea or the Gulf of Tonkin, so as 
to limit the war while pursuing peace. 

I believe that as a former President of 
the United States, as a former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, as a General of the Army, and 
as the grand captain of our forces in 
World War I, his views certainly merit 
real consideration. 


I am confident that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Security Council, and every 
other responsible person will attach great 
weight to what the former General of 
the Army has had to say with respect to 
the resumption of the bombings. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my hope, when the President 
decided to call upon the Security Coun- 
cil, that some useful contribution might 
be made by the Security Council. 

I predicted that it would be a rather 
frustrating experience. So far, I have 
seen nothing to alter the prediction I 
made along this line. 

I hope that the suggestions of the ma- 
jority leader will lead to an honorable 
peace. My impression is that this Na- 
tion has been ready at all times to urge 
the reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, in the event that there were some 
disposition on the side of the Communist 
bloc to try to find an honorable solution 
to the difference between this Nation 
and the Communist aggressors. 

I suspect, Mr. President, that we shall 
find our problem to be that the Commu- 
nists think they can take over a country 
that does not wish to become a Com- 
munist country, and that a great many 
people who do not want to be subjected 
to Communist rule can be put under such 
a rule. That probably will be the dif- 
ficulty that will have to be resolved. 

When there are large numbers of free- 
dom-loving people who do not desire to 
be taken over by the Communist con- 
spiracy, either by Hanoi, Peiping, or 
Moscow, it seems to me that this Nation, 
once having sent its troops there, has a 
duty not to surrender those people to 
communism, and, having undertaken to 
encourage those people to fight in their 
own defense, we have a duty to stay by 
their side and see them through. 

If a Geneva Convention were con- 
vened and this Nation were to send its 
representatives there for a face-saving 
surrender, millions of people would be 
left to the will of the Communists. It 
seems to me that we should not have been 
involved in the first place if that were 
our purpose. 

If an honorable peace could be arrived 
at, I should like to see it arranged. I 
should like to see our Nation negotiate 
on any basis whatsoever that might lead 
to an honorable peace. I should dislike 
to see our Nation surrender, if it is our 
intention to go to the conference table 
for the purpose of surrender. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
a motion in order that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet all day on Friday? 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I reserve the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s motion would not be in order 
until the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood a 
moment ago that the Senate was in 
the morning hour. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, is the 
Senate in the morning hour or a period 
of time assigned for the transaction of 
routine morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
technically morning business. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Arkansas contemplate 
that if permission is granted for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to 
meet, only those measures which he 
identified earlier this morning will be 
considered by the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the rules, 
the committee can meet only 1 day. I 
assure the Senator that we shall have to 
spend far more than 1 day on the sup- 
plemental bill that is before the Senate. 

I propose to move, after the morning 
business is over, that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to meet 
all day on Friday next. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only business 
that will be taken up is the pending 
business, the supplemental appropria- 
tion authorization and two nominations 
which the Senator knows about. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not asking 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. T yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator to the fact that the Senate presently 
has 107 standing, select, joint, and 
subcommittees. 

If we make a dispensation by motion 
for one committee, whether a standing 
or select committee, why should not 
every committee and subcommitte¢ 
which may have witnesses from out es 
the city move that it be authorized to 
do likewise because the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had been authorized 
to meet? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
has already pointed out, we have done 
it for the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Armed Services. 
Why should it not be done for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Arkansas is the one who objected to the 
unanimous consent request. I pointed 
out that, for some 10 or 11 years, I 
served on the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. That committee had such 
dispensation. I served for a good many 
years on the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It had such dispensation. 
It has been a custom of long standing. 
And there was a very good reason for it. 

There are normally about 13 regular 
supply bills, aside from deficiencies and 
supplementals. There is a parade of 
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Government witnesses before the sub- 
committees. The committees could not 
get their work done. 

June 30 is the end of the fiscal year, 
and, as a matter of course, we have 
always expected that all appropriations 
would be completed by the end of the 
fiscal year. I cannot remember when 
we have not done that. We have had 
interim resolutions to carry over the ap- 
propriations so that salaries and wages 
could be paid. There is a very good 
argument for this being done for the 
Committee on Appropriations because of 
the work volume that it undertakes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Am I to under- 
stand that the Senator means that this 
matter is much more important than is 
the war in Vietnam and the world nu- 
clear war with which we are faced? Is 
that a very incidental matter that the 
Senate should not be concerned about? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas whether compulsory 
unionism or freedom of choice or com- 
pulsory membership in a union is more 
important than the youngsters over 
there. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
what I think about that. I believe this 
bill ought to be taken down. I agree 
with what the Senator said. Either that 
should be done or cloture should be in- 
voked. 

I am perfectly willing to vote to take 
it down. However, I cannot control that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my un- 
derstanding that a motion that a com- 
mittee meet during the session of the 
Senate is not in order under the unani- 
mous-consent request under which the 
Senate is operating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
morning business is over, the pending 
business will be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Is there further morning business? 

The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Would it be in order for 
me to make a statement on the procedure 
of the Senate during the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a statement while my good 
friend the Senator from Arkansas is on 
the floor. 

As one member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I want the Senator 
from Arkansas to know that it is the view 
of the senior Senator from Oregon that, 
although we cannot meet while the Sen- 
ate is in session, we can meet at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and have breakfast. I 
suggest that we start having meetings of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at 
8 o'clock in the morning. If we are to 
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keep banker’s hours and not make an ef- 
fort to break this filibuster, and if we 
continue to go home at 4:30, 5, 5:30, or 
6 at night, even before the Riggs National 
Bank president leaves his office, we shall 
never be done. I suggest that we sched- 
ule public meetings at 6, 7, and 8 o’clock 
at night. 

The people are entitled, may I say 
most respectfully, to have the Committee 
on Foreign Relations meet whenever it 
can meet under the rules of the Senate. 
The rules do not apply after adjourn- 
ment or recess. 

I believe that we ought to start hav- 
ing evening meetings and public meet- 
ings. The American people are entitled 
to know where the Committee on For- 
eign Relations stands. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
give me any indication of his belief that 
we could get the Members there? Speak- 
ing for myself, I am perfectly willing to 
do that if I think I can get a quorum 
present to hear the witnesses. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that people are 
entitled to know who the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are 
in this hour of crisis who find it incon- 
venient to attend a meeting, no matter 
what hour of the day or night the Sen- 
ator calls the meeting. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I am correct that, if Sen- 
ators care to do so, they may call a group 
of Senators together. There is no rule 
that states that a group of Senators can- 
not meet to talk about a matter. 

As the Senator from Illinois has point- 
ed out, if the committee meets and seeks 
to keep a transcript or record of such 
meeting, the committee chairman can 
be made to pay the cost of the record. 
However, if a record is not kept and 
Senators merely meet and discuss mat- 
ters, they can later make their action of- 
ficial when they meet at a time when 
the Senate is not in session. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, if the Senator from 
Arkansas cares to call a committee meet- 
ing after the Senate completes its busi- 
ness or before it meets tomorrow morn- 
ing, I shall endeavor to be present. I 
cannot promise to deliver the other 
bodies, but I can promise to give to the 
Senator whatever cooperation I am able 
to make available to him. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. If the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
at the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, were to request that the Foreign 
Relations Committee be permitted to 
meet, would he not, in effect, be attempt - 
ing to suspend the rules; and would such 
a request be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rules of the Senate provide that the 
committee may not meet during sessions 
without leave of the Senate, except 
under certain conditions and it has 
held that an attempt for a leave can be 
put in the form of a motion under the 
rules. It has been ruled by the Chair 
that it is debatable and privileged. 

Mr. TOWER. It would be a privi- 
leged motion, then, and would need to 
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carry only by a simple majority to ac- 
complish the end desired by the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. That motion would be 
debatable, and the rule of germaneness 
would apply? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. And any speeches made 
on that motion would not be charged 
as debate on H.R. 77? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I believe the leadership would feel 
obligated to move to table such a motion. 
We have before us a motion which in- 
volves a very important matter, which 
the leadership feels should come to a 
vote. The leadership recognizes and well 
knows that a motion for committees to 
meet could indeterminably extend the 
debate in which we are presently 
engaged. 

Speaking as one Senator and as the 
chairman of a committee with similar 
problems, I should very much hope that 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee would not insist upon making 
such a motion to meet while the Senate 
is in session. As a member of his com- 
mittee, I would do what I could to help 
provide for the presence of Senators and 
assure him of my own presence at the 
meeting, if he sees fit to call a meeting 
of his committee after the Senate has 
concluded its session today or before 
the Senate meets on tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In response to the 
statement of the Senator from Louisiana, 
in the first place, I have not enough time, 
now, to arrange it today. I would like 
permission for the committee to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Fri- 
day. I see no reason why such permis- 
sion should not be granted, because I 
submit that under the present conditions, 
with the administration urging us to give 
them a supplemental authorization of 
$415 million—and I can assure the Sena- 
tor that they have urged me; I assume 
that they need it, that they have run out 
of money—this is not a mere routine 
matter upon which I am asking permis- 
sion for the committee to meet. 

Such permission has already been 
granted to the Armed Services Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee. I do 
not believe this is a normal, ordinary 
matter. I think it is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify allowing the commit- 
tee to have one meeting during the Sen- 
ate session. One reason why I should 
particularly like to have one meeting— 
for which I think I can get the members 
of the committee together—is even to 
discuss the matter raised by the Senator 
from Oregon, as to whether we can rea- 
sonably hold meetings in the evening. 
To my knowledge, it has never been done. 
If the members would agree to come in 
and we can obtain the witnesses and hold 
meetings, that would suit me; but I 
should like to have a meeting in which 
we can determine whether or not it is a 
feasible way to proceed. If so, I shall try 
to accommodate to it. 
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I ask permission for only 1 day; I am 
not asking permission for the entire year, 
which was given to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if need be, if it cannot be done any 
other way, the Senator from Louisiana 
would urge the majority leader to con- 
Sider recessing the Senate while the 
Senator from Arkansas calls his com- 
mittee together. 

But I have known occasions, when a 
committee was pressed to get work done, 
when evening sessions were held. When 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare was rushing to report an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley bill in 1949, that the 
committee met following Senate sessions 
until late every night. I recall an occa- 
sion, when one member of the Finance 
Committee was strenuously opposed to 
the reciprocal trade bill, and that com- 
mittee sat until after midnight every 
night for a week in order to conclude its 
hearings and hear all the witnesses who 
had been scheduled. 

I urge that the Senator from Arkansas 
discuss the matter with the majority 
leader on a personal basis, and that we 
try to find a way to accommodate the 
Senator, because I realize his problem. I 
assure him that I personally will coop- 
erate in any way I can. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, any 
Senator would definitely be within his 
rights to move to table such a motion. 
I wish to make it clear to my critics, on 
behalf of the committee and for myself 
personally, that we are not being dila- 
tory on the matter; we would like to 
move on. 

Mention has been made of the im- 
portance of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. For the past 2 or 3 years, our com- 
mittee has been blamed for difficulty in 
connection with foreign aid. It is true 
that the foreign aid bill, and that bill 
alone, delayed the adjournment of the 
last session of the Senate; and that is 
another reason why I think the Foreign 
Relations Committee should not be 
thwarted in its efforts to dispose of this 
business, which is extremely important 
at the moment; it is not routine business. 
Our being allowed 1 day would be fully 
justified, so that I can get the members 
together and we can make plans, and 
determine whether it is at all possible to 
meet during the evenings. We are not 
trying to dispose of routine executive 
business; we are talking about witnesses. 
As the Senators knows, we cannot always 
get a witness to come in at 8 o’clock in the 
morning or at night, but perhaps such 
arrangements could be made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there a motion 
presently before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
question is pending. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, since a 
motion to table is not debatable, I wish 
to use the 3 minutes permitted under the 
present parliamentary procedure to com- 
mend the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. As 
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he has stated, the administration has 
urged our committee to expedite consid- 
eration of the resolution pending before 
it for additional funds for aid to South 
Vietnam. I am not advised as to the 
degree of urgency, but the administra- 
tion seems to think it is very urgent. 

We are caught in a filibuster; let us 
acknowledge that fact—a filibuster not 
on repeal of 14(b) but upon a motion to 
take it up for consideration. 

I suppose that the senior Senator from 
Tennessee is about the most reluctant 
man in the Senate to vote for cloture. I 
have had it voted upon me and others in 
connection with the Communications 
Satellite Corp. fight. We were just be- 
ginning to reach the people, and cloture 
was voted. I did not like it. I know that 
in an overwhelming proportion of in- 
stances, free debate has been used in the 
public interest. 

However, I am impatient with the 
amendment of prayers, and with a fili- 
buster even against the consideration of 
a measure. I say to the leadership that 
I am prepared in this instance to vote for 
cloture. Let us have a motion for cloture 
and bring this issue before the Senate, or 
fail. It is intolerable to have this kind 
of dilatory practice and procedure pre- 
venting the consideration of measures 
vital to the interest of the Nation. The 
President has said that it is important 
to the national interest that these meas- 
ures be considered. 

I expect to support the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
I believe it will carry. However, if it 
should not carry, I shall join in the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to have eve- 
ning meetings of his committee. He has 
already had certain members of his com- 
mittee say that they would help by 
pledging that they would be present. I 
pledge that I will be present. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve all Members of the Senate should 
feel somewhat distressed over the fact 
that a request of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, to hold 
hearings on subjects the administration 
considers to be vital and urgent, should 
be denied by the Senate itself. SE 

If any committee should be given spe- 
cial permission to meet, it is the Foreign 
Relations Committee, because that com- 
mittee, above all other committees, in- 
cluding the Armed Services Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee, is 
the instrument of the Senate in meeting 
the unique constitutional responsibility 
which the Senate has. 

The duty of making appropriations is 
certainly shared with the House, unless 
the House believes it has a particular 
priority with respect to a certain matter. 
Yet permission is given to the Committee 
on Appropriations to meet while the Sen- 
ate is in session. 

The Armed Services Committee shares 
its responsibility with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the subjects that are con- 
sidered by it. Both the Senate and House 
have responsibility in that field. 

But, under the Constitution and the 
traditions of this country, the Senate has 
a special and prior responsibility in the 
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field of foreign relations and foreign pol- 
icy. I regret to hear denied by this body 
the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to sit while 
the Senate is in session, when other com- 
mittees are permitted to sit. I believe 
that every Senator should give thought 
to the function of the Senate in this 
field and to the special responsibility 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions carries. Perhaps, in the future, we 
should obtain unanimous consent, or 
change the rules, in order to allow this 
committee to meet. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations should be a primary 
committee of the Senate because it has a 
unique responsibility and should be given 
special treatment instead of being denied 
the opportunity to meet, as is being given 
to other committees of the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The question has been 
raised repeatedly today as to why com- 
mittees are prevented from sitting to con- 
sider vital measures. Some of these 
measures are considered so important 
that they merit special recommendations 
by the President that they be given ex- 
peditious treatment. Included in this 
group and the authorization of $13 billion 
supplemental for the Department of De- 
fense in Vietnam, the foreign aid supple- 
mental bill, treaties and various nom- 
inations. It is being suggested that the 
Senators who insist that the Senate fol- 
low its rules bear a high responsibility 
in that they are disrupting the orderly 
legislative processes. I believe it is im- 
perative that we put that situation in 
proper focus. 

What is the Senate considering at the 
present moment? It is engaged in con- 
sidering a motion with respect to a meas- 
ure which those in charge of the Sen- 
ate’s business have determined to be of 
top priority, No.1. So long as it is prior- 
ity No. 1, the Senate should devote its 
exclusive time and talents to this issue. 
Any time the Senate grows tired of the 
business of assigning first priority to the 
issue of compulsory unionism, over such 
important matters as the $13 billion in 
supplemental appropriations for our 
boys in Vietnam and the prosecution of 
the war there, or the foreign aid supple- 
mental, or confirmation of various im- 
portant nominations, it should impress 
those in charge of the order of business 
in the Senate of these feelings. The 
majority leadership alone has the power 
to reassign priorities. Let those that are 
assessing blame for disruption of the 
orderly processes lay the blame at the 
proper doorstep. 

That is what is involved here. It 
seems to me that the burden does not 
rest on those who say, “Let us give full 
intent as to the designation of priority.” 
It is the business of Senators who are in 
charge of the order of the Senate to say 
that the issue of compulsory unionism, 
of repeal of section 14(b), shall or shall 
not have top priority. They bear the 
burden. I believe that it is important 
that we place the burden where it be- 
longs. If other matters such as inter- 
national, military, and national prob- 
lems are more important, they should 
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say so. Then the Senate can begin dis- 
cussion and debate on these questions 
and forsake the pending issue, which can 
not compare in importance to interna- 
tional problems facing our Nation. Un- 
fortunately the high priority given re- 
peal of 14(b) appears to be based on the 
discharging of a political pledge, whether 
made on the platform or otherwise, to 
those who are interested in compulsory 
unionism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I should 
like to state that this issue can be settled 
in a matter of 2 hours. It would be very 
simple. The Senate engaged in 3 or 4 
weeks debate on it in the past year. We 
have already had 8 to 10 days debate on 
it this year. I can promise the Senate, 
almost without equivocation, that a 
majority of the Senate is ready to vote 
on this issue. 

I believe that we could almost get 
unanimous consent—if the opponents 
would not object—to a vote at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon and settle this issue, and 
it would all be over. 

So, now, where does the shoe go? It 
goes on the foot that is impeding prog- 
ress, because the Senate is ready to vote. 
A majority of the Senate is ready to vote 
to get this issue out of the way. There- 
fore, those who say that the Senate 
should not work its will on an issue are 
the ones who are holding up and imped- 
ing the progress of the Senate in pre- 
venting important committees from 
meeting and performing their duties, 
which are so important in the field of 
international affairs. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we do 
not need 2 hours. We need only 30 sec- 
onds to withdraw the motion. My good 
friend the Senator from Tennessee 
should look at the Gallup poll and 

Mr. BASS. If the Senator will yield, 
let me say that Dr. Gallup does not vote 
in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does not make any 
5 I am talking about the pub- 

ic. 

Mr. BASS. The public is represented 
in this body by a majority of the Senate. 
Let them vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to let any irreparable injury 
be done to the citizens of this country in 
a city such as Washington where the 
political pressures are so well known. 
We take our case to the country in this 
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fashion, and we propose to continue to 
do so as long as we have stamina and 
vitality enough to do it. 

Mr.BASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest further to my good friend 
the Senator from Tennessee that the 
motion for cloture is still an available 
tool, if the Senate wishes to take up this 
issue. I do not believe that they will get 
to it because a two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary. But the motion for cloture is 
available. Let it be invoked. Let us 
determine the issue. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all the arguments made today have 
a familiar ring to me. I have heard 
them all before. During the 17 years I 
have served in the Senate, I have been 
both with the filibusterers and against 
the filibusterers. I understand the argu- 
ments on both sides. I have used them 
at much greater length myself. I have 
made the same argument that my friend 
the Senator from Nebraska has just 
made. Therefore, I understand the ar- 
guments on both sides of this issue. 

The Senators who are trying to move 
for repeal of section 14(b) are not going 
to set this matter aside. We are going 
to pursue it. We are not going to bring 
up debatable motions. We will find some 
way to deal with the problem stated by 
the Senator from Arkansas. We will find 
some way to work it out, either to urge 
him to get his committee together when 
the Senate is not in session, before or 
after; or if need be, we can recess the 
Senate so that he can call his committee 
together. Therefore, we will find some 
way to work out the problem. There is 
nothing new about this situation, because 
Senators who are engaged in extended 
debate to prevent the matter from com- 
ing to a vote have every right to object 
to any committee meeting. We respect 
that right. That is a right under the 
rules. We have to accord them that. 

Mr. BASS. Last year, as I remember, 
the Senate was considering a baseball 
resolution. Was there not some ex- 
tended debate about Baseball Week? I 
believe that committees met during all 
that time. I do not know whether that 
issue prevented committees from meeting 
when extended debate was indulged in 
on such an important issue as the ques- 
tion of Baseball Week. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senate gave 
us permission to meet. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the floor, but let me say 
that Senators who are engaged in ex- 
tended debate have every right to object 
to any committee meeting while the 
Senate is in session. It is entirely with- 
in our right. Inasmuch as the rules make 
it presently debatable, we do not wish to 
bring in another debatable motion while 
a motion to take up section 14(b) is being 
debated. 

Mr. BASS. I wish it understood that 
I do not question our rights under the 
rules. All Iam saying is that the RECORD 
should show who is holding up progress. 
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It is not those who wish repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) at all. All that has to be said 
is this: An important measure which has 
passed the other body, and which has 
been reported by the committee in this 
body, could now become the business of 
the Senate. But our opponents are even 
preventing the Senate from deliberating. 
All they have to do is say: “We will vote 
on the issue. It would then all be over. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the arguments on both sides have 
been clearly stated, and I therefore hope 
that the Senate will now get on with its 
business. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, would I 
be out of order to transact routine busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would be in order to do so. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object, if that goes beyond the 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has allotted 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, am I in 
order to proceed? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator is in order to proceed. 
VIETNAM 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, Mr. 


Erwin D. Canham has written an article 
in the Christian Science Monitor of yes- 
terday entitled “World Larger Than 
Vietnam,” and I believe that he has made 
his point very clear. It would be pru- 
dent for all Senators to read the article 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD LARGER THAN VIETNAM 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Vietnam is important. But it really should 
not overshadow the world. There are other 
problems, other challenges, other successes. 
The nations have other work to do. 

The United States has plunged into a di- 
vision over its policies in Vietnam which is 
deeper and more troublesome than in any 
similar crisis for many years. The division 
is deeper than it ought to be, and probably 
appears deeper than it is in fact. 

To hold the Vietnam issue in something 
like its true proportions, a number of affirma- 
tions can be made: 

The United States has no intention of 
permitting itself to drift into a war with 
Communist China. It would only engage in 
such a war if grossly provoked. 

Probably, it is equally true that Commu- 
nists China has no intention of permitting it- 
self to drift into a war with the United 
States. It evidently seeks to harass the 
United States to to its fullest ability, draw- 
ing American forces into deeper and deeper 
involvement in Asia, but always short of di- 
rect United States-Chinese war. Peiping's 
policies have at all times been cautious. It 
is interested in inexpensive victories, not 
costly ones. 

NO SURRENDER 

The United States has no intention of sur- 
rendering in Vietnam. It is eager to with- 
draw under tolerable terms, including terms 
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which might lead to Communist rule if it 
turns out to be the wish of the Vietnamese 
people. But it does not intend to be driven 
out. It is in Asia for the sake of the free- 
dom of Asians. 

It is also probable that the United States 
has no intention of escalating the Viet- 
namese war beyond the bare minimum 
needed to maintain a reasonable position 
leading to negotiation. It is likely, too, that 
with the resumption of bombing it will be 
in ways directly supporting U.S. forces and 
inhibiting direct North Vietnamese penetra- 
tions into South Vietnam. It is most un- 
likely to include attacks on Hanoi or Hai- 
phong. 

Beyond these affirmations, some other basic 
situations should be noted: 

American-Soviet relations are in no crisis. 
The world’s two greatest powers have come 
to understand each other fairly well, with 
certain policies more or less in parallel. 
There is no crisis over Berlin or Germany. 
Such a crisis could be infinitely more dan- 
gerous than a crisis in southeast Asia. 


EEC RESCUED 


The European Common Market has again 
been rescued from collapse. The British 
Government has won an unexpectedly 
successful by-election, promising greater 
strength and stabiilty for the period ahead. 

India’s Government has passed into prom- 
isingly capable hands, although it is too 
soon to draw many conclusions. The Tash- 
kent agreement is still intact. There are no 
immediate threats of great Communist pene- 
tration in the various southeast Asian states, 
each of them vulnerable to pressure, but still 
holding on, Communism has suffered a mas- 
sive setback in Indonesia. 

In Africa, though military takeovers are 
disappointing and assassinations dismaying, 
the alternative of extreme leftwing or Com- 
munist revolutions would be even more 
threatening. 

FOOD NEEDED 


Beyond doubt, the greatest problem in the 
world is not the pesky guerrilla war in Viet- 
nam, but the famine or threat of famine in 
many lesser developed parts of the world. 
Hunger is great in India, is growing apace 
in Latin America and Africa. All the more 
developed nations, not just the United States, 
will soon have to take more seriously than 
ever before the need to support the expan- 
sion of food production, and other necessities 
of life, both in their own nations and in the 
raw materials countries. 

It is tragic that so much of the world's 
atmosphere has been poisoned by the Viet- 
mam riddle. It is distracting. Commu- 
nism’s penetrations in Africa, Latin America, 
and some other parts of Asia are frequently 
being set back. But in Vietnam a combina- 
tion of circumstances gives communism its 
greatest advantages and the United States 
its greatest handicaps. 

Such things happen sometimes in the af- 
fairs of individuals and families, as of na- 
tions. The United States and its thoughtful 
friends, should not lose their balance and 
commonsense. The issue can be resolved. 


TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, since the 
truth packaging bill was first introduced 
3 years ago, the number of words it has 
generated—in favor and in opposition— 
could doubtlessly provide a ladder to the 
moon, if properly joined and fitted. 

It can be safely stated, I believe, that 
the words from both sides have not di- 
minished—either in number or inten- 
sity. As I see it, this debate has helped 
the consumer in two ways—it has made 
him increasingly wary in the supermar- 
ket and it has reassured perceptive shop- 
pers that they are not alone in their 
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desire for a clear presentation of rele- 
vant information. 

In total number, the consumer move- 
ment is an impressive one—some 60 mil- 
lion family shoppers wind their way up 
and down supermarket aisles. This 
movement, however, suffers due to its 
size because its forces has never been 
mobilized successfully. 

However, if the correspondence I have 
received from consumers all over the 
Nation is any indication, the truth-in- 
packaging bill has provided them with 
@ much-needed rallying point. This 
growing awareness of packaging prob- 
lems has resulted in a demonstration of 
support for the bill by many powerful 
spokesmen, 

One of the spokesmen for the con- 
sumer is no less than the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the State Legislature of 
the State of Colorado. 

In this session of the Colorado House, 
48 of its 65 members sponsored House 
Memorial 1002 requesting the Congress 
of the United States to adopt the truth- 
in-packaging bill. The measure was 
unanimously passed. This support can 
hardly be ignored and, certainly, the 
members of the Colorado House have 
my deepest thanks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Memorial 1002 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House MEMORIAL 1002 
(By Representatives Kopel, DeMoulin, Me- 

Neil, Fentress, Burch, Singer, Grandy, Ho- 

gan, Monfort, Morris, Brinton, Knox, Ad- 

cock, Gebhardt, Farley, Skelton, Caywood, 

Clark, Lamb, Black, LaHaye, Compton, 

Calabrese, Strait, Wheeler, Rinaldo, Neal, 

Arnold, Yost, Moore, Carroll, MacFarlane, 

Grove, Safran, Anaya, West, Wailes, Colo- 

roso, Baer, Lisco, Gillaspey, Gollob, Mas- 

sari, Cole, Burns, Foster, Jackson, and 

Schubert) 

Whereas the purchase of packaged goods 
requires the spending of a substantial por- 
tion of the consumer's income; and 

Whereas every Colorado housewife has the 
right to compare products, the right to com- 
pare prices, and the right to get what she 
pays for; and 

Whereas under modern packaging condi- 
tions, the consumer cannot see what is in- 
side the package and she must rely upon the 
package to tell her the truth as to quantity 
and price; and 

Whereas under present law, a statement of 
quantity of package contents can be placed 
on the side, back, or top, rather than the 
front; and 

Whereas the proliferation of packages in 
recent years has played havoc with our tra- 
ditional system of weights and measures, 
through the use of odd fractional weights, 
and through the use of terms such as 
“Jumbo” quart, full“ quart, and “big” 12 
ounces; and 

Whereas Colorado and nearly every other 
State in the Union has by statute or regula- 
tion established definite standards for 
weights and packaging of the sale of prod- 
ucts from the producer to the wholesaler; 
and 

Whereas Senator PHILIP Hart has intro- 
duced a truth-in-packaging bill designed to 
fortify the consumer in her right to be in- 
formed; and 

Whereas such bill is designed to halt hid- 
den weight statements, to authorize regula- 
tions establishing reasonable weights and 
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quantities for retail sale, and to halt the use 
of confusing or misleading adjectives; and 

Whereas the bill is designed to stimulate 
honest competition on the basis of quality 
and price and to increase the consumer's 
real purchasing power by enabling her to 
make rational choices more easily: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 45th General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, That this house of representatives 
hereby petitions the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States to propose and 
enact legislation in the Congress for truth 
in packaging; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Senator 
PHILIP Hart, and Members of the Congress 
from the State of Colorado. 

ALLEN DINEs, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
EvELYN T. DAVIDSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


URBAN AFFAIRS—SPEECHES BY 
SENATOR KENNEDY OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, 
David Thoreau once said: 

I please myself with imagining a state at 
last which can afford to be just to all men, 
and to treat the individual with respect as 
a neighbor, 


I did not look up that quote myself; 
instead, I cribbed it from the opening 
lines of a speech made by the able junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

It was the first of three speeches the 
Senator from New York made on the 
situation in which our cities find them- 
selves. But he did more than just out- 
line the problems—he presented some 
thoughtful solutions. 

Education, segregation, employment, 
and adequate services—these are the 
most oppressive problems our urban cen- 
ters face. President Johnson is keenly 
aware of them and has set goals for us to 
achieve. 

Clearly, everyone who is concerned 
with achieving those goals will be inter- 
ested in the Senator’s remarks. As he 
says: 

This is no small plan. But neither are the 
problems small. 


The reason I began these remarks with 
the quote from Thoreau—and the rea- 
son, I suspect, that Senator KENNEDY be- 
gan his speech with it, is that we are now 
indeed living in a state that at last is 
becoming preoccupied with justice to all 
men and with respect for the individual 
as a neighbor. 

When the President presented his 
urban affairs message to the Congress a 
few days ago, he proposed a program 
that he said “would offer American cities 
the opportunity to become places of spa- 
cious beauty and lively promises, where 
men are truly free to determine how they 
will live.” 

Thoreau, I believe, would have been 
pleased with that line. 

Since the same theme is evident in the 
proposals of the Senator from New 
York—proposals that will be of in- 
terest to everyone concerned with urban 
problems—I ask unanimous consent to 
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have the three speeches printed in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
LUNCHEON OF THE FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
PHILANTHROPIES OF NEW YORK, AMERICANA 
HOTEL, New YoRK City, JANUARY 20, 1966 
Henry David Thoreau once said, “I please 

myself with imagining a state at last which 

can afford to be just to all men, and to treat 
the individual with respect as a neighbor.” 

We fought a great Civil War over whether 
we could afford as a nation to be just to all 
men. Now, 100 years later, we are still strug- 
gling over the same issue. 

Our present commitment to the ideal state 
has made a diference. By statute and by ad- 
ministrative action, we have seen to it that 
the Negro can eat at a lunch counter, that he 
can get a motel room for the night, that he 
can complain to a Federal agency when he is 
discriminated against in employment, that 
he can register and vote in all elections. We 
have made a beginning toward fulfillment of 
these basic rights. 

Yet today, in 1966, segregation—in the 
North as well as the South—is still a per- 
vasive fact of life. What we have accom- 
plished thus far is, as Winston Churchill said, 
“not the end, it is not even the beginning of 
the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the 


beginning. 

My remarks today are the first in a series 
of three speeches about one major aspect of 
the unfinished business that is ahead—the 
quality of life for the Negro in the urban 
areas of the North. 

I do not mean to downgrade the problems 
that remain in the South. Recent events 
have tragically reminded us of the continu- 
ing crisis in southern justice. Further 
Federal legislation is urgently needed to in- 
sure, as far as laws can, the personal secu- 
rity of Negroes and civil rights workers in 
the South. And when we succeed in guar- 
anteeing equal application of the law in the 
South, we shall still face difficult questions 
about education and economic opportunity, 
about housing and hospital services. The 
struggle in the South is also only in its 
beginning stages. 

But my purpose today—and in the 
speeches I shall deliver tomorrow and Sat- 
urday—is to emphasize the magnitude of 
the problem in the North, and to suggest 
that our purpose to help the northern Negro 
must pervade every plan we make for the 
future of our cities. 

In the course of the last generation, the 
face of the American city has changed al- 
most completely. Millions of Negroes—im- 
pelled by hopes of job opportunities and a 
better life—have poured into the great cities 
of the North and West. Their arrival—and 
the simultaneous flight of millions of whites 
to the suburbs—has created a situation of 
segregation unparalleled in our country’s 
history. 

In 1910 only 29 percent of American Ne- 
groes lived in urban areas. Then the great 
migration began. By 1960, 65 percent lived 
in urban areas. 

And of the Negroes who lived in urban 
areas in 1960, 80 percent were concentrated 
in the central cities. 

Between 1950 and 1960 alone, the number 
of Negroes in the central cities increased by 
3% million. 

For whites in urban areas, the same 10 
years were a period of continuing migration 
to the suburbs. In 1950, 43 percent of the 
urban whites lived in the suburbs. By 1960, 
52 percent were suburbanites. 

Less than 5 percent of the population of 
the suburbs was Negro in 1960. 

The segregation of the Negro in the cen- 
tral city means, of course, that he lives in a 
ghetto and that his children attend segre- 
gated schools, 
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Nearly every major city has within it one 
or more large areas where the population is 
more than 95 percent Negro. One area in 
Chicago of nearly 350,000 people is 97.9 per- 
cent Negro. Central Harlem, an area of over 
241,000 people, is also 97.9 percent Negro, 

In Chicago, 90 percent of the Negro 
elementary students and 63 percent of the 
Negro high school students attend schools 
which are over 90 percent Negro. 

And the thorough-going segregation of the 
urban Negro is actually the less serious part 
of the story. The worst part is that the 
ghetto is also a slum. 

From his birth to his death the urban 
Negro is a second-class citizen. 

As President Kennedy said in 1963: “The 
Negro baby born in America today, regard- 
less of the section of the Nation in which 
he is born, has about one-half as much 
chance of completing a high school as a white 
baby born in the same place on the same 
day, one-third as much chance of completing 
college, one-third as much chance of becom- 
ing a professional man, twice as much chance 
of becoming unemployed, about one-seventh 
as much chance of earning $10,000 a year, a 
life expectancy which is 7 years shorter, and 
the prospects of earning only half as much.” 

These disparities continue. 

In 1964 the median family income of 
Negroes was $3,839. The median family in- 
come of whites was $6,858. 

Some 37.3 percent of Negro families had in- 
comes under the poverty level of $3,000. The 
percentage of whites below that level was 
15.4. 

Negro unemployment continues at twice 
the level in the economy generally. The jobs 
that Negroes do have are of lesser quality, too. 
Only 1 in 4 Negro family heads is a pro- 
fessional, white collar, or skilled worker. Al- 
most two-thirds of the white heads of fam- 
ilies have jobs in these categories. 

Some 43.2 percent of the houses that urban 
Negroes lived in were substandard in 1960. 
The figure for whites was 15.6 percent. 

Here in New York City, less than one- 
fourth of the Negro elementary schools have 
the regular complement of fully licensed 
teachers. Over two-thirds of the white 
schools have their full quota of regular 
teachers. 

In Chicago 40 percent of the Negro ele- 
mentary schools have more than 35 pupils 
per classroom, compared with 12 percent 
of the white schools. Five of eight Negro 
high schools are more than 50 percent over 
capacity, as against 4 of 26 white high 
schools. 

We are not making much progress on 
these matters, either. Although the Negro’s 
median income has increased, its rate of 
growth is slightly less than that of the white. 
In 1952 the Negro’s median income was 
56.8 percent of that enjoyed by the white. 
In 1964 it was 56 percent. 

The recent Charles Abrams task force 
study tells us that the number of unsound 
housing units in New York City rose from 
420,000 in 1960 to 520,000 in 1965. And New 
York City has the largest slum clearance 
and rebuilding program of any city in the 
United States. Further, those who live in 
these units now pay 20.4 percent of their 
income for rent instead of the 18.4 percent 
they paid in 1960. 

Serious as they are, these disparities lay 
bare only part of the problem. The deeper 
part, the really dangerous part is the gulf 
which separates the Negro from the white 
power structure that governs him, and in 
the failure of the establishment to afford 
him full participation in shaping the gov- 
ernmental services he receives. For 300 
years the Negro has been a nation apart, a 
people governed by a repression that has 
been scftened to the point where it is now 
only a massive indifference. The Watts riots 
were as much a revolt against official in- 
difference, an explosion of frustration at 
inability to communicate and participate, 
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as they were an uprising about inferior Jobs 
and education and housing. What exploded 
in Watts is what lies beneath the surface. 

We are now at acrossroads. At the present 
rates of change, Robert Dentler tells us that 
the North will have “deep and extensive 
racial segregation in its urban schools as late 
as the middle of the next century.” And 
Thomas Pettigrew tells us that Negroes will 
“not attain equal proportional representa- 
tion among clerical workers until 1992, 
among skilled workers until 2005, among pro- 
fessionals until 2017, among sales workers 
until 2114, and among business managers and 
proprietors until 2730.“ 

In the meantime, at such a pace, we can 
expect continuing explosions like Watts, con- 
tinuing crises in the management of our 
cities, and, worst of all, a continuing second- 
class status for a large group of American 
citizens. Clearly the present pace is un- 
satisfactory. 

Even if our governments—Federal, State 
and local—had finally succeeded in making 
themselves colorblind, far more would still 
be needed. And the effort—if it is to suc- 
ceed—must also involve all of you—the en- 
tire private community—business and labor. 
Negro leadership as well as white. Con- 
sciousness of the plight of the urban Negro 
must pervade our thought and our planning 
in every program that we undertake to im- 
prove our cities and plan for their future. 
In any other course will lie disaster. 

What, then, are the c elements of 
our course of action? Ultimately, we must 
succeed in wiping out the huge central city 
ghettoes. By this I do not mean that the 
outcome will be racial balance in every ur- 
ban and suburban neighborhood. Many Ne- 
groes, given a completely free choice, will 
choose to live in predominantly Negro neigh- 
borhoods just as members of other racial and 
nationality groups have chosen in the past 
to live predominantly among their own kins- 
men. 

The important thing is that the Negro 
must have freedom of choice. What we 
must achieve is freedom for him to move if 
he wants to and where he wants to. And 
if his desire in the end is for a Negro neigh- 
borhood, the choice must not be so narrow 
that he has to live in a central city neigh- 
borhood to live in a predominantly Negro 
neighborhood. 

Wiping out the ghetto is essential to the 
future of the Negro and of the city itself. 
It is essential because the ghetto is not a 
neighborhood. Rather it is a vast undiffer- 
entiated mass. Its very size contributes to 
its lack of contact with the white commu- 
nity, and to the total segregation in schools 
and everyday life that has been so damaging. 
And because the present economic charac- 
teristics of its population make it a huge 
pocket of poverty, its location in the cen- 
tral city is a continuing disproportionate 
burden on city welfare, health, police, and 
other services. The uneconomic use of land 
which it represents is a serious loss to the 
city’s tax base as well. 

If we can break down the massive housing 
segregation of the ghetto, we can break 
down the other forms of segregation which 
it has caused. The ghetto, for example, 
makes it practically impossible to achieve 
meaningful racial balance in the schools. 
Even if there were enough whites left in the 
city to make a balance, the physical dis- 
tances involyed in transporting children, 
particularly in a large city, might be in- 
superable. 

The existence of smaller Negro and inte- 
grated neighborhoods throughout the met- 
ropolitan area would, on the other hand, 
permit the achievement of improved racial 
balance in the schools. 

And breaking down the ghetto, together 
with intelligent reuse of vacated slum land, 
will give the cities a new lease on life—a 
double inoculation of reduced costs for serv- 
ices and an improved tax base. 
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Thus, the longrun life of the city itself 
depends on the Negro’s being able to live 
where he chooses, in any part of the metro- 
politan area, and, I might add, on stemming 
the migration of whites out of the city. 

Obviously we cannot wipe out the ghetto 
overnight. Were this our sole goal, we would 
succeed only in writing off a whole generation 
of present ghetto residents who would 
never live to see its fulfillment. 

At the same time, therefore, we must de- 
vote our attention to improving living con- 
ditions and rebuilding the present Negro 
areas, to giving their residents new job skills 
and jobs to go with them, to improving the 
education of their children, to providing new 
cultural interests for those who live there. 

Many have said that the goals of improving 
living conditions in Negro areas and of dis- 
persing the ghetto are mutually exclusive. I 
disagree most emphatically. In fact, the two 
goals are interdependent. 

As G. Franklin Edwards has pointed out: 
“There is some resistance on the part of Ne- 
groes to moving into areas, especially the 
suburbs, where few Negroes live. This is 
particularly characteristic of families with 
children who must attend school and are 
dependent on neighbors for play and other 
social experiences. * * * The forces tying 
Negroes to the Negro community are the 
products of fear and isolated living and are 
likely to discourage any large exodus of Ne- 
groes to suburban communities in the imme- 
diate future.” 

Upgrading the quality of life in the Negro 
neighborhoods can break down this pattern 
fear. As the Negro engages in better com- 
munication with a newly sensitive white 
community, receives a better education, and 
improves his economic status, his view of 
himself in relation to the white community 
is bound to change. Improving life in the 
ghetto is necessary, then, to create the seeds 
for dispersal of the ghetto. 

Thus our course of action must be two- 
fold—on the one hand giving the Negro com- 
plete freedom of choice of neighborhood and, 
on the other hand, improving existing con- 
ditions in the present Negro neighborhoods. 
For the rest of my time this afternoon let 
me turn to discussion of the first question: 
What can we do now to begin reversing the 
concentration of the Negro in the central 
city? 

To start with, we must adopt a long-range 
projection of how the metropolitan area of 
the future will look and of how to achieve 
desegregation within that projection. In the 
next 20 years our urban areas will have to 
find room for 60 to 70 million more people. 
We must plan where they will live and work 
and play, and how they will get back and 
forth from one activity to the other. And it 
is vital to the future of the central city that 
one part of that plan be a strategy for break- 
ing up the ghetto. 

What are the elements of that strategy? 

First, we must evaluate existing Federal 
housing programs in light of the goal oi 
desegregation. It will turn out, of course 
that we have been doing things just about 
backwards for a long time. 

Public housing has been a significant force 
in perpetuating segregation. It has been 
built, on the whole, as large projects in 
ghetto areas, and it is all too clear that this 
has not been wholly accidental. The result 
is that in 1962, 80 percent of all public hous- 
ing projects receiving Federal subsidy were 
occupied by members of only one race. And 
the approach of building mainly in central 
cities has been uneconomic, Land and con- 
struction costs have brought the cost per 
unit in New York City to over $21,000. To 
illustrate the consequences of this policy, we 
should note, for example, that projects in 
areas outside the central city could have 
been built and every tenant have been pro- 
vided a brand new automobile to commute 
with, and the cost would still have been far 
less, 
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FHA and VA financing, and financing by 
federally chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions, have encouraged the white flight to the 
suburbs. The philosophy of these programs 
is encouragement to home ownership. Since 
land for new homes is in the suburbs and 
not in the cities and since Negroes have on 
the whole not been able to afford new homes, 
the subsidy involved in these programs has 
in effect contributed to greater segregation. 

The strategy of desegregation requires us 
to strike out in new directions. Our major 
effort, I might say, will have to be in con- 
nection with low-income families. The 
number of Negro families who can now afford 
to buy a home is relatively small at present. 
One important new direction was President 
Johnson's proposal last year of Federal aid 
to finance new town developments. The 
proposal was dropped from the housing bill 
as enacted. Resubmission of this proposal, 
together with a requirement that, say, 15 
percent of the housing in a new town be set 
aside for low-income families, would be a 
major contribution. If the new town build- 
ers received the benefits of the rent-supple- 
ment provisions of last year’s act, they would 
not be disadvantaged financially in provid- 
ing the low-income housing. 

More broadly, we must consider any and 
all steps that would encourage metropolitan 
planning and action toward housing de- 
segregation. 

The Federal Government should become 
the clearinghouse—the gatherer and dissemi- 
nator—of information about housing deseg- 
regation. It can study and publicize ways 
in which communities are bringing about 
desegregation and it can make original sug- 
gestions about desegregation. It would be 
a signal contribution, for instance, if the 
Federal Government publicized the fact that 
numerous studies have shown that Negro 
entry on a block does not in fact lower prop- 
erty values. 

We might make planning assistance grants 
available on an areawide basis for the spe- 
cific purpose of planning for desegregation. 

We might amend the workable program re- 
quirement of urban renewal to make it area- 
wide, and to make it include a specific and 
affirmative plan for desegregation. By doing 
so we could demand that relocation of peo- 
ple displaced by urban renewal be used as 
a way of encouraging Negroes to leave the 
ghetto and move to the suburbs. As it is, 
relocation is another aspect of our Federal 
housing policy that has served to perpetuate 
segregation. One study showed that two- 
thirds of those displaced by a large renewal 
project had relocated within 12 city blocks 
of their original residence. 

We should take steps to make public hous- 
ing into a truly metropolitan program, And 
the new rent-supplement program—which 
we must fund this year—should be used as a 
device for desegregation as well. 

Second, we can act at the Federal level to 
break down the barriers which the suburbs 
present to the relatively few Negroes who can 
afford now to buy a home. 

President Johnson said last week that he 
will propose legislation to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in the sale or rental of housing. I 
fully support that, and I would suggest in 
addition that we provide grants-in-aid to the 
more than 1,100 local public and private 
agencies around the country which are en- 
gaged in fair housing efforts. Such support 
will enable them to multiply their efforts. 
Among other things, these grants might be 
used to provide neighborhood assistance for 
Negroes who are new in white neighborhoods. 

Third, we can begin making efforts in 
other areas to complement our efforts in the 
housing area. 

We might, for example, consider special 
Federal aid to suburban schools which take 
in slum children. Such a project is going on 
right now in the Rochester, N.Y., area, aided 
by the State department of education. If the 
distance in some cities is too great for the 
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children to travel, we might consider a pro- 
gram for their boarding out in the suburbs. 
Apart from the obvious educational ad- 
vantages to them of such a program, it would 
also be an introduction to life outside the 
ghetto. It might motivate the youngsters to 
a greater respect for their own potentialities 
and induce them to break out of the ghetto 
life permanently. 

Finally, it would be invaluable to desegre- 
gation if we established, with Federal assist- 
ance, well-publicized advisory agencies to tell 
new arrivals to the city of available places to 
live, available jobs, and so on. We might 
have such agencies both in areas from which 
people are migrating and in their destination 
cities. These agencies could be invaluable in 
preventing the further growth of the ghetto. 
They would have to be well staffed and sym- 
pathetic, and would need wide contacts with 
local government and industry, with real 
estate experts and civic groups. And if they 
were truly national in scope—located in both 
areas of departure and areas of arrival—they 
would have to be fully computerized so that 
full and accurate information is available for 
any part of the country on a moments notice. 
But if they were done well, they would pay 
for themselves many times over in the savings 
in welfare expenditures that they would 
bring. 

The development of such regional em- 
ployment opportunity centers could well be 
coordinated with increased responsibilities 
for the U.S. Employment Service. That 
agency has in practice been a frequent dis- 
appointment to the cause of minority rights. 

In exploring the feasibility of regional em- 
ployment opportunity centers, we could well 
examine Israel's experience. That nation 
screens each of its immigrants with great 
care, and then makes every effort to place 
him in appropriate employment and living 
circumstances. There is no reason why we 
should not do the same thing for the mi- 
grants to our cities. 

Nor would the purpose of a regional em- 
ployment opportunity center be confined to 
helping the Negro. It is our experience that 
physical and economic isolation of any group 
in our society causes it to fall behind. We 
are a highly mobile society, and our mobility 
causes interaction, stimulation, and progress. 
Isolation brings stagnation and retrogression. 
This is as true in Appalachia and the old tex- 
tile towns of New England as it is in Harlem. 
Thus, the regional centers could help in these 
areas as well. 

More broadly, our purpose in ending the 
isolation of the ghetto is no different in the 
end from our purpose in trying to restore 
vigor to the life of Appalachia. In both 
cases it is the inevitable erosion of the spirit 
which isolation has brought that we seek to 
counteract. In both cases our ultimate pur- 
pose is to assure that every American comes 
to know the full meaning of the truths that 
we held to be self-evident for the rest of 
America almost 190 years ago. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
BOROUGH PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE OF COM- 
MUNITY LEADERS, JANUARY 21, 1966 


Since the dawn of their freedom a century 
ago, Negro Americans have been advised to 
“cast down your bucket where you are.” But 
those who offered this advice too often did 
not bother to look at whether its recipient 
was standing by a river of opportunity—or 
in the midst of a desert, from which his 
bucket could bring back only the sand of 
poverty and ignorance and want. 

Negro Americans have been told to cast 
down their buckets in search of education. 
But equal education has not been allowed 
them—and even today, a Negro college grad- 
uate can expect to earn less in his lifetime 
than a white man whose education stopped 
after the eighth grade. 

Negro Americans have been told to cast 
down their buckets for work. But even now, 
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in the midst of the longest period of sus- 
tained expansion in our history, Negro un- 
employment continues at over twice the 
white rate; Negroes, as a whole, continue 
to be paid less than whites for equivalent 
work; and whole generations of Negro youth 
have grown up without the chance to learn 
what work is and what rewards it can bring. 

And Negro Americans have been told to 
cast down their buckets to find and adopt 
the standards of our society. But our wel- 
fare’ programs have too often destroyed 
families and penalized thrift; our law 
enforcement has too often stopped short of 
protecting Negroes from those, white and 
black, who have preyed on them, in their 
homes and on their jobs and in the streets; 
and sometimes we have not even helped them 
remove the garbage from their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The time for all this to change is now just 
as it has been time to change since the first 
Negro stepped off the first slave ship onto 
American soil. 

But I come here not to say “now,” but to 
ask “how”; not to say what should be done, 
but what must and will be done, to make 
opportunity—like the Constitution—truly 
colorblind, to turn rhetoric into action and 
dreams into fact. 

And the place to start is here—here in 
the center of the great Northern cities, here 
in New York, here in Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. It is in the great urban centers 
that most Americans live, and will live in 
ever-increasing degree in the coming years; 
it is to the great cities that Negro Amer- 
icans have come in search of the dreams we 
all share for ourselves and our children; and 
it is these great cities that are threatened 
with total dislocation by the problems of 
employment and education, housing and 
health and safety, that accompany the 
Negro throughout the United States. 

For these problems are intensified by the 
concentration of Negroes in the cities, by 
areas of hundreds of thousands of people 
with abnormally high rates of unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and the other afflictions which 
you know only too well. In the long run, 
we must break down the ghettoes, these 
huge concentrations of a single racial group. 
And as I said in a speech yesterday, we must 
begin to do so immediately. 

But we must recognize that this is a task 
of years, perhaps of decades, If we seriously 
intend to solve our problems, we must accept 
the fact that all the Harlems will be with 
us for many years. What we must refuse to 
accept is the proposition that Harlem's prob- 
lems are not soluble. Where, then, do we 
begin? 

Clearly, the most important problem in 
Harlem is education of every kind. Fathers 
must learn job skills, and mothers how to 
buy food economically; students must learn 
to read, and little children how to speak; 
and teachers must learn how to teach and 
employers how to hire. 

But our educational efforts have thus far 
not been sufficient. For this there have been 
many reasons, which by now are familiar to 
all of us: segregation; lack of stimulation or 
stability in many homes; lack of preschool 
preparation; lack of adequate resources in 
the schools themselves; lack of effort in the 
schools, which have not been determined 
that all children must learn. 

All these shortcomings exist; all are de- 
structive and wasteful; all must be changed. 
But we will only be deluding ourselves if 
we look just to improved schools as a solu- 
tion to the problems of the ghetto. The 
most ambitious preschool projects we have 
yet devised, for example, do not reach chil- 
dren before the age of 3, and those we have 
carried out do not reach below the age of 4 
or 5; yet even by 3 children may be so 
damaged that any compensatory program can 
only make up part of the potential that has 
already been lost. 
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We can improve the schools at every level, 
yet not reach the parents of even our young- 
est children—and these parents must be 
reached if their children are to have a full 
chance at life. And reliance on integration 
of schools in the center of our cities would 
mean the virtual abandonment of those chil- 
dren now in school—for true school integra- 
tion depends on a desegregation of residen- 
tial patterns which simply cannot take place 
overnight. 

More fundamentally, better schools do not 
automatically produce better or more dedi- 
cated students. For perhaps the greatest 
barrier to education in Harlem is simply a 
lack of hope, a lack of bellef that education 
is meaningful to a Negro in the city of New 
York. 

The proof can be found in one fact: that 
the most important factor in the dropout 
rate is not principally the state of the stu- 
dent's family, nor his earlier schooling, nor 
whether he attended preschool classes or 
had a guidance counselor. The main de- 
terminant of the dropout rate is the opportu- 
nity for employment in the area. 

This, after all, should be no surprise. 
Children whose fathers are without work for 
months or years on end are not likely to 
learn the value of work in school or elsewhere. 
High school seniors who see last year’s grad- 
uates standing on street corners—or working 
part-time at menial jobs—are not likely to 
be impressed with the value of the last year’s 
schooling. 

And the effects of the shortage of meaning- 
full employment are reinforced by a welfare 
structure which is frequently destructive 
both of individuals and of the community 
in which they live. “Thus,” as one econo- 
mist says, “we penalize old-age pensioners 
who get jobs, by cutting their social security 
benefits in correspondence with their pay; 
we terminate welfare payments when the 
wage-earner head of a large family gets even 
a poor paying job, sometimes at a lower level 
of income than that provided by his wel- 
fare payments; we evict the dweller in a low- 
rent, public-housing project who succeeds 
in raising his income above the level per- 
mitted for that housing, even if the in- 
creases in his rent costs will exceed his 
income increase. Instead of providing real in- 
centives to self-help efforts, we in effect deter 
them by the equivalent of 100 percent tax- 
ation on the additional income the poor may 
earn.” 

And, in the midst of much handwringing 
about the disintegration of Negro families, 
we compel fathers to leave home so that 
their families may receive Federal assistance; 
this teaches their sons the lesson that the 
best way to provide for a family is to aban- 
don it. Neither is the aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents program an an- 
swer; for where jobs are menial and pay too 
low, a father may still be forced to leave 
home to bring his family a living income. 

Thus we find that the dropout rate is 
higher where aic to dependent children pay- 
ments per child are higher; why stay in 
school and study when welfare is better than 
the jobs that are available? 

So students slack, and their teachers ex- 
pect too little, and the students slack still 
further; they must stay in school until a 
given age because the law commands it, re- 
gardless of their interest, and discipline be- 
comes impossible; the net result is that the 
schools simply do not educate the children, 

The lack of education makes it still harder 
to get jobs, and probably makes for further 
deterioration in education; thus Kenneth 
Clark tells us that the children of Harlem 
are farther behind their white contempo- 
raries now than they were 30 years ago. 

So if we are to break out of this cycle—if 
our educational programs are to work—we 
must move immediately to provide jobs for 
all those willing and able to work. 

This, of course, we have tried to do. In the 
last 5 years, we have increased the general 
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level of employment. And we have instituted 
many training programs to help people qual- 
ify for those jobs. But these efforts have not 
done enough. 

In December 1965, for example, unemploy- 
ment was at its lowest point for many years— 
4.1 percent. But Negro unemployment was 
still 7.3 percent. Unemployment of young 
Negroes was 26 percent. And we know that 
13 percent of Negro men in the prime work- 
ing age group 30-34, for example, were not 
counted as unemployed only because the 
census bureau literally cannot find them; 
they are drifting about our cities, not to stay 
in one place and be counted in our statistics 
until they reach the age of about 40. The 
Secretary of Labor has told the Senate that 
if job opportunities improved, over 1 million 
persons not presently counted as unemployed 
would resume the search for work which they 
now have abandoned. So all we can be sure 
of is that our unemployment statistics do not 
begin to measure the full extent of people 
who want to work but have no opportunity 
to do so. 

Next to these facts, arguments over wheth- 
er unemployment can best be improved by 
job training or general prosperity become 
meaningless. Neither has been adequate. 
Something more is needed. 

At this point let us make clear what that 
something more is not. 

It is not a massive extension of welfare 
services or a new profusion of guidance 
counselors and psychiatrists, whether on 2. 
block, neighborhood, or other basis. All 
these have a role to play. But there are not 
enough social workers, psychiatrists, or “in- 
digenous workers” in the country to minis- 
ter to all the broken families and hopeless 
children on a case-by-case basis. More to 
the point, welfare workers, or higher welfare 
payments, cannot confer self-respect or self- 
confidence in men without work—for in the 
United States, you are what you do. Cecil 
Moore, head of the Philadelphia NAACP, once 
described welfare as the worst thing that 
could have happened to the Negro. Even 
for such an extreme position, there is factual 
support. 

I turn now, therefore, to a realistic pro- 
gram for jobs—a program for all our Har- 
lems—a program for the United States. 


ACTION 


Let us, as a beginning, stop thinking of 
the people of Harlem—the unemployed, the 
dropouts, those on welfare and those who 
work for less than the minimum wage—as 
liabilities, idle hands for whom some sort 
of occupation must be found. Let us think 
of them instead as a valuable resource, as 
people whose work can make a significant 
contribution to themselves, their families, 
and the Nation. 

Now ask if there are jobs to be done. 
In his state of the Union address, President 
Johnson said that whole areas of our cities 
must be immediately rebuilt; indeed, it has 
been national policy since 1949 to provide 
“a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family,” but 
there are in New York City at least 114 mil- 
lion people living in totally inadequate 
dwellings—cold, rat-infested, dirty, and over- 
crowded. 

The medicare bill is already generating 
pressures for new hospital and nursing home 
construction; and even before medicare, New 
York’s commissioner of hospitals stated that 
the city-owned hospitals alone require $50 
million worth of rebuilding in each of the 
next 10 years. 

Our school classrooms are already over- 
crowded and deteriorating—and in the next 
10 years we must build thousands more in 
the city alone to teach the children now 
being born. 

The College of the City of New York is 
becoming more difficult to enter each year— 
principally because it is without adequate 
classroom space. 
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In fact, the inventory is almost infinite— 
parks and playgrounds to be built, the 
beaches to be renovated, the subways to be 
refurbished. If we begin—as the President 
said we will—to meet these pressing needs, 
there will be jobs enough for all our people. 

But let us not make the mistake of re- 
garding these just as jobs; and let us not 
erect buildings for their own sake. Our 
needs, and the programs we will now under- 
take to meet them, are in fact an oppor- 
tunity to make every government program, 
and many private efforts, more effective 
than ever before. In any program of re- 
building now begun, therefore, I urge the 
following: 

First. Priority in employment on these 
projects should go to residents of the areas 
in which they are undertaken. The fathers 
and young men of Harlem need work—and 
this is the best kind of work we could pos- 
sibly offer them. 

For this is man’s work—work which is 
dignified, which is hard and exacting, which 
is at the same time rewarding to the man 
who does it and rewarding to the commu- 
nity around him. Much of it is work which 
can be done by unskilled workers, who now 
have the most difficult time finding jobs; 
but in such a program there would be jobs 
of all kinds, including those requiring ad- 
ministrative and managerial skills. 

Creating these jobs would say to the resi- 
dents of Harlem that there is hope—that 
there is a future—that all of us are truly 
determined to change the conditions under 
which they live. In my judgment, it is 
not too much to say that the ready avail- 
ability of jobs in Harlem would make a 
major change in the entire environment in 
which its young people grow up. 

Second. Public and private training pro- 
grams should concentrate their funds and 
their efforts in on-the-job training on these 
projects. Not only will job training be 
needed to make initial employment possible 
for many of the ghetto's residents; just as 
important, the availability of jobs will make 
many of our training programs more mean- 
ingful than they have been before. Con- 
struction work has traditionally been taught 
through a system of apprenticeship—which 
means a 1-to-1 teacher-student ratio, a sys- 
tem of learning by doing, a system in which 
learning has immediate rewards and the 
relationship of skill to increased earning 
power is clear. In a very real sense, these 
projects could be a vast new educational 
institution—teaching skills, but teaching 
pride of self and pride of craft as well. 

Third. Our conventional educational sys- 
tem should be directly integrated with the 
rebuilding effort; for many our most serious 
educational problems, there is real hope of 
solution within such a program. 

The central problem of motivation, for 
example, would be directly confronted. Any 
high school student who so desired— 
whether for financial or other reasons—could 
be allowed to leave school to work on such a 
project. The schools would maintain juris- 
diction over these students; and they would, 
as a condition of employment, be required 
to continue schooling at least part time until 
the requirements for graduation were met. 
In fact, all jobs on these projects should 
require part-time study to remedy educa- 
tional deficiencies, and advancement on the 
job should be directly related to school cred- 
its gained, just as it is in the Armed Forces. 
Without the need to discipline unmotivated 
students, the schools would find it far easier 
to educate students who wish to learn. And 
the young men who work on these projects 
will learn that the ability to read a blue- 
print or a specification is worth returning to 
school to acquire. 

Another of our serious educational prob- 
lems is how to discover and develop apti- 
tudes for managerial and technical work 
among the great bulk of slum residents; our 
great universities are eager for qualified 
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Negro students. But on the job, it would 
be possible for young people to show such 
aptitudes—just as millions of young men 
first discovered their potential in the Armed 
Forces in World War II, and later went on to 
college and new positions of leadership. 

Indeed, it would be possible to open up new 
opportunities for every level of education. 
A young man showing supervisory abilities, 
for example, should be encouraged to study 
business or public administration at the col- 
lege level, either part time or full time. 
Strawbosses should be able to become super- 
intendents, and perhaps receive engineering 
training. Appropriate branches of city and 
State universities could be established in 
the immediate neighborhood to allow maxi- 
mum participation in this process, 

Fourth. The rebuilding should be con- 
sciously directed at the creation of com- 
munities—the building of neighborhoods in 
which residents can take pride, neighbor- 
hoods in which they have a stake, neighbor- 
hoods in which physical surroundings help 
the residents to create the functioning com- 
munity which must be our goal. We should, 
for example, make provision for condomin- 
lum ownership of low-income apartments. 
At another level, we should engage in as 
much rehabilitation as possible, saving all of 
the old that is economical and sound. We 
should build in stores and workshops and 
play space. And the planning of the neigh- 
borhoods should, from the outset, involve the 
people of the areas affected. 

Fifth, Present social service programs, par- 
ticularly welfare, should be integrated with 
the rebuilding effort. The program I en- 
vision would make it possible for families to 
turn dependence into self-sufficiency; but we 
must work to make possibilities into fact— 
for example, by using a man’s new employ- 
ment as an aid to reuniting him with his 
family. For another example, the rebuilding 
program should focus in significant degree on 
unmet social needs—such as by construct- 
ing clinics and physicians’ group practice 
facilities in the ghettoes, which are notori- 
ously short of medical services, 

Sixth. Using the building program as a 
base, occupational opportunities and train- 
ing should be opened up in all related ways. 
As building takes place, for example, some 
should learn and then operate building-sup- 
plies businesses; small furniture manufac- 
turing establishments; or restaurants in 
which the workers can eat. As health clinics 
are established, young people should be 
trained to work in them both as clerical and 
medical aids. Buildings should be deco- 
rated and embellished by art students; hous- 
ing should contain facilities in which stu- 
dents of music and drama could put on en- 
tertainments. 

All of these have been proposed before; 
many have been attempted. But it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that without a 
common focus—without the framework of 
a total effort at regeneration within the en- 
tire slum community—these efforts will not 
fulfill our hopes. For example, present pro- 
posals to train subprofessionals, or helping 
aids, as they are sometimes called, all con- 
centrate on training people for jobs which 
do not yet exist—with the hope that once 
we have trained the people, someone will find 
a use for them. But neither instructors nor 
students can be serious in a program from 
which students are without a defined place 
to go when their training is complete— 
which may explain why most of the pro- 
posals have remained on paper. But if the 
jobs are available—if training has a goal and 
a reward—and if the helping technicians 
are given proper opportunities to become full 
professionals—these programs will be worth 
while. 

Seventh. An essential component of any 
program for regeneration of the ghetto will 
be the active participation of the business 
community in every aspect of the program, 
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in a partnership of shared costs and effort 
with government, 

Housing, for example, should be con- 
structed by limited-profit corporations, 
with financing guaranteed and appropriate 
rent subsidies furnished by the Govern- 
ment. Business should be encouraged to 
create jobs in the ghetto—for example, by 
establishing branch or franchise operations 
in which local residents would be trained for 
ultimate management; this is no more than 
business now does in foreign countries. 

The ingenuity of American industry should 
also be engaged in the job-training programs, 
just as it now is in certain Job Corps camps. 

Commercial and industrial facilities 
should be erected and leased to both major 
industry and local merchants. 

And the business community should be 
encouraged not only to do better the things 
we now do—such as, for example, to improve 
building techniques for lowered cost—but 
also to show us entirely new things to do, 
to become a generator of social change and 
improvement. 

For example, one of the ghetto’s most 
serious problems is the poor quality of goods 
sold in local stores—and the ignorance 
of many housewives that better goods are 
available at lower cost elsewhere. I would 
like to see the Government encourage pri- 
vate industry to establish demonstration 
stores in Harlem, stores in which quality 
goods of all kinds—food, clothing, appli- 
ances—would be sold at prices comparable 
to those in the large discount stores down- 
town and in the suburbs. Combined with 
consumer-education programs now under- 
way in the poverty program, such stores 
could be both schools and yardsticks against 
which other stores could be measured. The 
Government operates the electric powerplants 
of the TVA so that buyers will have a stand- 
ard against which to measure the costs of 
private power; slum residents should have 
the same yardstick against which to mea- 
sure the cost and quality of their daily 
needs. 

Eighth. Equally essential is the full par- 
ticipation of private groups—especially of 
labor unions and of universities. Labor 
unions should furnish training cadres and 
supervisors on the job, and instructors in 
the training programs. Unions should also 
be encouraged to establish and administer 
neighborhood health and social service pro- 
grams similar to those they now operate for 
their members. And they should also be en- 
couraged to organize the workers in the pro- 
grams. 

Universities should be invited not only to 
establish special education programs, but 
to lend their expert knowledge in the plan- 
ning and execution of every part of the proc- 
ess. Schools of architecture could con- 
tribute design and planning assistance to 
neighborhood groups wishing to participate 
in the community planning process. Medi- 
cal schools could help to train medical 
aids, and to instruct the population gen- 
erally about hygiene and sanitation. Law 
schools could furnish legal assistance to pro- 
jects and to individuals. Business schools 
could have special training classes and con- 
sultant services for small businessmen. 

Ninth. The full participation of State and 
local government authorities is also vital. 
In any effort, municipal authorities must 
help to acquire land and properties for re- 
newal. Local educational authorities must 
be responsible for integrating education into 
the program, and for the administration of 
welfare and other important services. To- 
gether with active and imaginative leader- 
ship from State and city governments, every- 
thing is possible; without such cooperation 
our efforts will remain fragmentary and 
their outcome problematic. 

What is called for, in short, is a total effort 
at regeneration—an effort to mobilize the 
skills and resources of the entire society, 
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including above all the latent skills and re- 
sources of the people of the ghetto them- 
selves, in the solution of our urban dilemma. 

This is a lengthy list—yet even so it is not 
complete. 

It does not deal with the changes that will 
be necessary in our manpower and education 
policies to assure an adequate supply of ad- 
ministrators and teachers, doctors and police- 
men and lawyers, to make our ghettoes into 
fully functioning urban communities. 

It does not deal with the problems of wel- 
fare administration, or of police-community 
relations, or of crime. 

It does not deal with needed strengthen- 
ing of title VII of the Civil Rights Act. 

It does not deal with questions of access to 
public services established for the benefit of 
the poor, or of the need for improving the 
participation of the people of the slums in 
the political decisions which shape their lives. 

All these matters are on our agenda; all 
will require the same imagination, and effort, 
and willingness to dare, as will the program 
of urban regeneration on which the success 
of our other efforts depends. 

But what has been demonstrated is the 
great opportunity that lies before us—the 
chance we have to provide at the same time 
new opportunity for employment; new 
meaning for education; new cities to live in; 
and a new sense of community for all our 
people. 

Finally, if our plans are to be serious, not 
merely an exercise in planning, there is the 
question of cost. Ido not believe that cost to 
be prohibitive; much is already available un- 
der existing programs. 

Indeed, the extent to which much can be 
done under existing legislation is at once a 
hope for the future—and a warning of how 
easy it is to fall back on accepted ways, to 
carry out programs routinely, without the 
drive and will which any meaningful pro- 
gram requires. 

Under the expanded authorizations of the 
1965 Housing Act, for example, New York 
City will be entitled to an initial allocation 
of over 5,000 public housing units. If only 
2,000 of these units were to be built in 
ghetto areas, the cost would be over $42 mil- 
lion—of which about $20 million would be 
represented by payroll. Assuming that one- 
fourth of the workers and supervisors would 
have to be brought from outside the ghetto, 
the net result is still jobs for over 2,000 
men—full-time, year-round, well-paying 
jobs, leading to lasting skills, further edu- 
cation, and greater general prosperity in the 
entire area. 

Much of the other housing both new con- 
struction and rehabilitation—can be financed 
by nonprofit corporations which receive loan 
guarantees now available from the Federal 
Government, but borrow money from con- 
ventional sources. Most of the added costs 
of employing and training inexperienced 
labor are available under present on-the-job 
training programs. 

An even greater amount of building will 
be available under the rent-supplement pro- 
gram, for which funds are included in the 
President's budget. And funds for the Presi- 
dent’s proposed center-city reconstruction 
program are, presumably, included in the 
present budget as well. Present urban-re- 
newal funds would pay for the acquisition 
of land and existing buildings. 

Funds for the educational components of 
the program would readily be available un- 
der the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, under the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, and under the Higher Education 
Act also passed last year. 

And business should invest its own re- 
sources, with Federal guarantees against loss. 

This is not to say that all the cost can be 
met out of the present budget; it cannot. 
But a start can be made, in some of our 
great cities—a start which will teach us the 
techniques of such a massive effort. And 
in the longer term—over the next 5 or 10 
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or 20 years—there is no doubt that Federal 
revenue at current levels of taxation will be 
$10 to $14 billion greater than in 1966. By 
1970, only 4 years away, revenues will be $11 
to $15 billion greater again than in 1968. By 
1975, when children now being born are only 
9 years old, when students now in junior 
high school will be forming their families, 
Federal revenues will be greater than 1966 
by at least $52 billion. Even allowing for 
the increase in the population to be served, 
the Federal Government will still have over 
$40 billion in new resources available. More- 
over, the pace of building, the most labor- 
intensive industry in the economy, must rise 
precipitously in the coming years. So there 
will be jobs for all—if we now take the ac- 
tion, for skills and self-reliance, homes and 
hope, which all our people deserve. 

And any costs of this program will be 
to a substantial degree offset by lower wel- 
fare costs. More than one out of four chil- 
dren in Harlem, for example, now receives 
money under the aid to dependent children 
program; the average recipient family gets 
over $2,500 a year in ADC funds. To give 
their fathers or young men jobs at $5,000 a 
year would actually cost us only $2,500 per 
family—for which we would receive the full 
value of their labor. The money we now 
spend on welfare administration we could 
spend on teachers and administrators for 
the program; and we must always bear in 
mind that the cost of keeping a criminal 
in jail for a year is over $3,000—and that 
we cannot make up the loss to his victims. 

But the greatest returns of the program 
I have outlined would be returns in human 
spirit—in lessened dependency, in lower de- 
linquency and crime, in more beautified 
cities and children stronger and healthier in 
every way; and these returns are beyond our 
capacity to measure. 

I have left until last what may be the 
most important element in the success of 
any program—the leadership shown by the 
men and women of the Negro community. 

None of this can happen unless you will 
it to happen—and unless you can and do 
make the hard and sometimes unpopular 
decisions which come with responsibility. 

It is easy and popular, for example, to 
attribute our housing problems to the greed 
c? landlords and the indifference of the 
city—and to seek ever more drastic penal- 
ties for failure to make needed repairs, or 
even more drastic protests against incom- 
plete enforcement. 

Certainly there are many landlords who 
have profited shamelessly from the people 
of Harlem, 

But to seek the solution for our housing 
problems in ever more rigorous code en- 
forcement is irrelevant. For after a gen- 
eration of trying, it should be clear to all 
that we simply do not have the legal and 
administrative resources to chase every land- 
lord in Harlem through the courts and 
boards whenever the heat fails or a window 
is broken. 

What is needed is to put these buildings 
in the hands of people who do want to keep 
them up. But we have not done what we 
could toward this end. 

In Washington, D.C., for example, one 
small group has shown that it is possible to 
buy slum tenements—to put them in accept- 
able repair—and using the labor of the ten- 
ants and of volunteers, to do so without 
raising rents. This is no easy task; but it is 
possible. Yet how many of us have orga- 
nized groups to do this work? How many 
civil rights organizations or poverty pro- 
grams have attempted to use available Fed- 
eral funds to such ends? 

The answer is too few. 

I do not mean to denigrate the value of 
protest. Protest for redress of just griev- 
ances is the right and the duty of every citi- 
zen in a free society. But protest must not 
be allowed to distract our attention from the 
job at hand—nor may the need of protest 
be used as an excuse for our own inaction. 
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So it is you—leaders of the Negro Ameri- 
can community—who know what must be 
done better than white Americans can ever 
know—you who must take the lead; you 
who must take the first steps, using what 
is available, and showing what is needed but 
not available. 

On you is a heavy responsibility. For 
what is at stake is not just the fate of the 
Negro in America; at stake is the fate of all 
America, of the legacy of our past and the 
promise of our future. The kind of country 
in which my children will grow depends 
as much on you as on any men and women 
in this land. 

One last note: This is no small plan. But 
neither are the problems small. Let us not 
fear the challenge, but heed the words of 
Daniel Burnham: 

“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood, and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans: aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram, once recorded, will 
never die, but long after we are gone will be 
a living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency.” 

Such a noble diagram was the dream of 
liberty and equality set out in our Constitu- 
tion 190 years ago; never completely fulfilled, 
yet always alive, still asserting itself with 
ever-growing insistency. To work to bring 
it closer to fruition is the highest task in 
which we can engage. 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
JOINT CONFERENCE REGIONS 9 AND 9-A, 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS, STATLER HILTON 
HOTEL, JANUARY 22, 1966 


It is an honor to come before you men 
of the United Auto Workers. And it is a 
pleasure to see old friends again. All over 
this room, from the dais to the last table, 
are men who have made a difference—to their 
fellow workers; to all of American labor; to 
all of the Nation. 

This union—the men and women you 
lead—has always stood for something, for 
more than better wages for yourselves. You 
have stood for justice and freedom and dig- 
nity everywhere—on the assembly lines of 
the North and before the police lines of the 
South; in high councils at Washington and 
the lowlands of the delta. 

So tonight I want to speak with you not 
about labor unions, but about the common 
future of those who labor; about what has 
too often happened to the great American 
dream—and about how we can bring new 
opportunities to millions of Americans. 

The Americans of whom I speak, however, 
are not the poor—or the Negro—or the many 
victims of our slums. 

The Americans of whom I speak share but 
one characteristic with the poor—that the 
opportunities available to them are not as 
full and free as they could and should be. 
I speak of all Americans. 

We are now engaged in a great experi- 
ment—an attempt to bring new education, 
new training, new jobs to the poor and the 
distressed of our urban ghettoes; an attempt 
to bring the Appalachian region into full 
participation in the prosperity and advan- 
tages of the rest of our society; an attempt 
to bring new comfort to the elderly and new 
fulfillment to the young. 

In these attempts, we are exercising our 
imaginations and our will, and the power 
of government to initiate change, to enrich 
the lives of one or another group of our 
people. 

But we have not exercised that same 
imagination and will, or the same ability 
of government to initiate and stimulate 
action, on behalf of Americans wo are not 
poor, not cut off from the 29th century, not 
handicapped by racial discrimination or age 
or youth. 

The question will be, why should we? 
What help do these more fortunate Ameri- 
cans need—in a time of a record gross na- 
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tional product, of increasing prosperity 
throughout the society? 

The answer can be found by examining 
a series of current problems. The first of 
these is an inequality as serious as any 
imposed in our society—the inequality of 
time. In the last 10 years Federal and other 
assistance to students (excluding special 
veterans’ benefits) has expanded greatly, as 
had the availability of places in college. In 
1960 about 33 percent of all graduating 
seniors went on to college; by 1970, about 
45 percent will do so. It is now far easier 
for a qualified student to attend college 
without adequate funds of his own than it 
was 10 years ago, in 1955, when only 29 per- 
cent went on to college. 

None of us would begrudge the scholar- 
ships and loans that assist the greater part 
of our college students to further their edu- 
cation. They will contribute to our society 
far more, during their lives, than we now 
contribute to them. 

But surely there is an element of unfair- 
ness here to millions of young Americans. 
The graduating high school senior of 10 years 
ago—whose opportunities for higher educa- 
tion were far more restricted than those his 
taxes help make available to the students of 
today—is still only 27 or 28, a young man in 
the prime of his life, with over 30 years of 
productive life and work ahead. If that 
young man, for financial reasons, went to 
work instead of to college at the age of 18, 
there is little chance that he will ever get 
a college education. Yet giving him a college 
education now would add as much to our 
national wealth, and to his individual and 
and family welfare, as would aiding many 
present high school seniors. 

A second major problem we now face is 
a mismatch between available jobs and peo- 
ple without work. The greatest demand 
for new workers, now and for the next 10 
years, will be in the professional, technical, 
and highly skilled flelds—in which employ- 
ment will grow by two-thirds in the next 10 
years as contrasted with a one-fourth growth 
of jobs in the economy as a whole. The 
greater bulk of our unemployed, by contrast, 
are those with the least education, the least 
training, the lowest skills. We have tried 
with longer training programs, and remedial 
academic instruction—to train our present 
unemployed for these highly skilled jobs. 
But too often, their initial level of education 
or training is too low to allow training them 
for the complex and difficult jobs which are 
available. 

It would seem to make better sense to up- 
grade all of our workers—to give those now 
employed a chance to move up on the occu- 
pational ladder, opening up jobs at levels 
of skill which would be more easily reached 
by the presently unemployed. But Govern- 
ment job-training programs are primarily 
directed, not at those now working, but at 
the unemployed; we have not yet done more 
than respond to the crises of the moment. 

A third serious problem is a critical short- 
age of workers in flelds of great public inter- 
est. Many Government programs, especially 
at State and local levels, are without ade- 
quate trained staff to administer them; our 
foreign technical assistance programs are 
similarly limited by personnel shortages; we 
are so short of lawyers that the poor are 
usually without access to the protections of 
law; we are short of engineering, technical, 
and scientific manpower, yet fail to make 
full use of what we have because of a short- 
age of technical assistants; some hospitals 
in New York City are in danger of closing 
because they have so few doctors—and short- 
ages will become greater as the doctors draft 
rises. 

Through these examples runs one common 
thread. Our society changes rapidly; but 
we have not provided enough opportunity for 
people to change with it. We are proud, and 
justly, of the opportunities we offer to our 
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young people; now as never before, the lives 
of most of them are their own to determine. 
But what we have tended to overlook is that 
most of our people have, between the ages 
of 15 and 20, been forced to make a choice— 
of life and education and career—and that 
one choice has sharply limited later oppor- 
tunities. 

Your members, for example, may become 
foremen—but how many, whatever their ap- 
titudes, whatever insights they have devel- 
oped into the process of manufacturing, will 
ever become engineers? Their loss is a loss 
for all of us—a loss in available skills and 
knowledge and economic growth. And it 
is a loss in leadership and in spirit as well; 
how many of those who have shown such 
energy and talent in leading unions like this 
will have the chance to furnish the same 
kind of leadership in the Nation—in the 
poverty program and the economic develop- 
ment program, in schools and in city govern- 
ments? We know, from our experience un- 
der the GI bill, that millions of our young 
men have a potential for college work which 
is not brought out in the usual course of 
life. And that experience also teaches us 
that men in their late twenties, and thirties, 
and even older, can return to education and 
do as well or better than younger students. 

The price of today’s missed opportunities 
is too high. The time has come when we 
must open the channels of opportunity— 
the chance for new labor and new lives— 
for all our citizens. 

To this end, I propose; 0 

First. We should now begin to study ways 
in which workers presently in the labor force 
could be assisted and encouraged to resume 
their education, continuing through college. 
Such a policy would require new methods of 
financial support for students. Most workers 
have families, and have assumed mortgages 
and other financial commitments on their 
behalf; to return to school, they would need 
income close to that they are now receiving 
throughout their study period. 

Income adequate to the mature student’s 
needs could be assured in a variety of ways, 
including scholarships and loans. Provision 
could be made in undergraduate scholar- 
ships—as it now is in certain specialized 
fellowship programs—for adjusting payments 
to the number of the students’ departments. 

Special efforts might be made to accom- 
modate education loan repayment schedules 
to mortgage and other debt assumed by the 
worker in the normal course of life. A loan 
insurance program, for example, might per- 
suade lenders to put off asking for repay- 
ment, Labor unions might consider making 
their pension funds available for student 
loans as they make them available for hous- 
ing, especially if the loans were insured 
against default by the Federal Government. 

A program of thus extending opportunities 
for higher education might well be directed, 
at least in part, to meeting our urgent needs 
for public service workers.. For example, the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ training course now 
pays students full tuition, room, board, and 
incidental expenses in return for 4 years’ 
guaranteed service after graduation. We 
might extend scholarships to older students 
on a similar basis—perhaps requiring 3 or 4 
years’ work in Appalachia or Harlem, or in 
technical assistance abroad, in return. 

But probably the Federal Government’s 
greatest contribution could be a stimulant 
and catalyst for action. Colleges could be en- 
couraged, under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, to develop special accelerated pro- 
grams for the returning student, as they did 
for veterans under the GI bill. Efforts sim- 
ilar to the antidropout campaign of 1962 
might make many workers aware of their 
opportunities for the first time—and en- 
courage them to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. 

Second. State and local educational sys- 
tems should engage in similar studies of ways 
to further the education of adults who wish 
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to return to school. Only about 12 percent 
of all adult-education classes are now given 
in academic high school subjects, and less 
than 2 percent are given in advanced aca- 
demic subjects. But many who may wish to 
continue their education would require addi- 
tional high school credits; most would prob- 
ably need special refresher courses to help 
them back onto the academic path. Imagi- 
native preparatory and remedial classes are 
essential to any effort to open the way to 
higher education. 

Third. Federal and State job-training pro- 
grams should be made available, as resources 
permit, to persons now employed. If there 
is a need for workers in a particular skill, and 
none with that skill available, training of 
lower skilled workers who now are employed 
will add as much to our economic growth as 
will training of persons not now employed; 
the latter can find the jobs vacated as the 
former move up the ladders. Efforts should 
be made to regulate training programs so as 
to allow presently employed workers to retain 
their present jobs while training. 

Fourth. An expanded and more vital U.S. 
Employment Service could act as a nation- 
wide clearinghouse of job and job-training 
opportunities—thus allowing a worker who 
wants to move up to a particular kind of work 
or level of skill to know where that job or 
training can be found. 

Fifth. Any effort to upgrade skills through- 
out the economy will require a close partner- 
ship of business, labor, and government. 
Too often, our present training efforts are 
fragmented and diffuse. In many instances, 
for example, businessmen’ are unaware of the 
availability of government grants for on-the- 
job training programs; conversely, govern- 
ment is too often unaware of existing job 
opportunities. 

There are unions, such as the Auto Work- 
ers, which engage in major leadership train- 
ing and educational efforts; the techniques 
and knowledge you have developed could be 
a significant help to any continuing educa- 
tion program. 

More fundamentally, we should together 
examine our present adult-education sys- 
tem and look toward its improyement—we 
might experiment, for example, with bringing 
college instructors into plant classrooms for 
an hour or two before or after each working 
day, which might make it far easier for work- 
ers to gain college credits. 

We should also explore new teaching re- 
sources for these programs. Government 
and business scientists, to cite a single ex- 
ample, might teach evening classes in their 
own laboratories. 

Sixth, If we are to allow new mobility to 
our people, we will have to assure them that 
rights they have earned—equities built up 
in pension funds—are not lost. The his- 
toric 30-year retirement agreement, with 
rights vesting after 10 years, just won by the 
UAW will enrich the later lives of its mem- 
bers; and if that agreement spreads to other 
industries, all will benefit. But Labor De- 
partment studies indicate that even a 10-year 
vesting period may significantly reduce a 
worker's willingness to move as the 10-year 
mark approaches; and his ability to move 
may be seriously reduced thereafter. We 
should now, therefore, actively explore the 
possibilities of progressively reducing the 
vesting period and insuring transferability 
of pension rights. 

This might be done through Government 
insurance programs, perhaps in conjunction 
with the social security system. 

Seventh. The benefits of further education 
and training should not be thought of as 
only for younger workers. Your new retire- 
ment agreement will result in many men 
leaving the plant in their late forties and 
early fifties—still vigorous, alert, and poten- 
tially productive. We should make every at- 
tempt to use their full potential, particularly 
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in community service work; perhaps part- 
time training for it could take place during 
the last several years before retirement. 

The foregoing is no exhaustive list. By 
its very incompleteness it demonstrates that 
we are only at the beginning of a beginning 
in thinking about opening opportunities for 
all. More thinking must begin now. For 
the pace of change—in our economy, in our 
politics, in our whole society—can only 
accelerate. 

Change is chance—which, as Pasteur said, 
“favors the mind that is prepared.” 

Let us now then prepare the minds of all 
our people—and the tides of chance and 
change will favor us all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
HEALTH—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 375) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States on 
international education and health. 
Without objection, it will be printed in 
the Record without being read, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year the Congress by its action 
declared: the Nation's number one task 
is to improve the education and health of 
our people. 

Today I call upon Congress to add a 
world dimension to this task. 

I urge the passage of the International 
Education and Health Acts of 1966. 

We would be shortsighted to confine 
our vision to this Nation’s shorelines. 
The same rewards we count at home will 
flow from sharing in a worldwide effort to 
rid mankind of the slavery of ignorance 
and the scourge of disease. 

We bear a special role in this liberating 
mission. Our resources will be wasted 
in defending freedom's frontiers if we 
neglect the spirit that makes men want 
to be free. 

Half a century ago, the philosopher, 
William James, declared that mankind 
must seek a moral equivalent of war.” 

The search continues—more urgent to- 
day than ever before in man’s history. 

Ours is the great opportunity to chal- 
lenge all nations, friend and foe alike, to 
join this battle. 

We have made hopeful beginnings. 
Many of the programs described in this 
message have been tested in practice. I 
have directed our agencies of Govern- 
ment to improve and enlarge the pro- 
grams already authorized by Congress. 

Now I am requesting Congress to give 
new purpose and new power to our ef- 
forts by declaring that programs to ad- 
vance education and health are basic 
building blocks to lasting peace; they 
represent a long-term commitment in 
the national interest; the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is 
charged with a broad authority to help 
strengthen our country’s capacity to 
carry on this noble adventure. 
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EDUCATION 


Education lies at the heart of every 
Nation’s hopes and purposes. It must 
be at the heart of our international rela- 
tions. 

We have long supported UNESCO and 
other multilateral and international 
agencies. We propose to continue these 
efforts with renewed vigor. 

Schooled in the grief of war, we know 
certain truths are self-evident in every 
nation on this earth: 

Ideas, not armaments, will shape our 
lasting prospects for peace. 

The conduct of our foreign policy will 
advance no faster than the curriculum 
of our classrooms. 

The knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when it is 
shared. i 

International education cannot be the 
work of one country. It is the responsi- 
bility and promise of all nations. It 
calls for free exchange and full collabo- 
ration. We expect to receive as much as 
we give, to learn as well as to teach. 

Let this Nation play its part. To this 
end, I propose to strengthen our capacity 
for international educational coopera- 
tion; to stimulate exchange with stu- 
dents and teachers of other lands; to 
assist the progress of education in devel- 
oping nations; to build new bridges of 
international understanding. 

I, TO STRENGTHEN OUR CAPACITY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 

Our education base in this country is 
strong. Our desire to work with other 
nations is great. But we must review 
and renew the purpose of our programs 
for international education. I propose 
to: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish 
within his Department a Center for Edu- 
cational Cooperation. 

This Center will be a focal point for 
leadership in international education. 
While it will not supplant other govern- 
mental agencies already conducting pro- 
grams in this field, it will act as a chan- 
nel for communication between our mis- 
sions abroad and the U.S. educational 
community; direct programs assigned to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; assist public and private 
agencies conducting international edu- 
cation programs. 

2. Appoint a Council on International 
Education. 

Our commitment to international edu- 
cation must draw on the wisdom, expe- 
rience, and energy of many people. This 
Council, to be composed of outstanding 
leaders of American education, business, 
labor, the professions, and philanthropy, 
will advise the Center for Educational 
Cooperation. 

3. Create a Corps of Education Offi- 
cers to serve in the U.S. Foreign Service. 

As education’s representatives abroad, 
they will give sharper direction to our 
programs. Recruited from the ranks of 
outstanding educators, they will report 
directly to the Ambassador when serving 
in foreign missions. 

4. Stimulate new programs in inter- 
national studies for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 
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No child should grow to manhood in 
America without realizing the promise 
and the peril of the world beyond our 
borders. Progress in teaching about 
world affairs must not lag behind prog- 
ress made in other areas of American 
education. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to earmark 
funds from title IV of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, so 
that our regional education laboratories 
can enrich the international curriculums 
of our elementary and secondary schools. 

5. Support programs of international 
scope in smaller and developing colleges. 

Many of our Nation’s institutions have 
been unable to share fully in interna- 
tional projects. By a new program of 
incentive grants administered through 
HEW these institutions will be encour- 
aged to play a more active role. 

6. Strengthen centers of special com- 
petence in international research and 
training. 

Over the past two decades, our univer- 
sities have been a major resource in car- 
rying on development programs around 
the world. We have made heavy de- 
mands upon them. But we have not 
supported them adequately. 

I recommend to the Congress a pro- 
gram of incentive grants administered 
by HEW for universities and groups of 
universities—(a) to promote centers of 
excellence in dealing with particular 
problems and particular regions of the 
world; (b) to develop administrative 
staff and faculties adequate to maintain 
long-term commitments to overseas ed- 
ucational enterprises. 

In addition, I propose that AID be 
given authority to provide support to 
American research and educational in- 
stitutions, for increasing their capacity 
to deal with programs of economic and 
social development abroad. 

II. TO STIMULATE EXCHANGE WITH THE STU- 
DENTS AND TEACHERS OF OTHER LANDS 


Only when people know about—and 
care about—each other will nations 
learn to live together in harmony. I 
therefore propose that we: 

1. Encourage the growth of school-to- 
school partnerships. 

Through such partnerships, already 
pioneered on a small scale, a U.S. school 
may assist the brick-and-mortar con- 
struction of a sister school in less devel- 
oped nations. The exchange can grow 
to include books and equipment, teacher 
and student visits. 

To children, it can bring deep under- 
standing and lasting friendships. 

I recommend a goal of 1,000 school-to- 
school partnerships. 

This program will be administered by 
the Peace Corps, in cooperation with 
AID, particularly its Partners of the Al- 
liance program. The chief cost will be 
borne by the voluntary contributions of 
the participating schools. 

2. Establish an Exchange Peace Corps. 

Our Nation has no better ambassadors 
than the young volunteers who serve in 
46 countries in the Peace Corps. I pro- 
pose that we welcome similar ambassa- 
dors to our shores. We need their special 
skills and understanding, just as they 
need ours. 
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These “volunteers to America” will 
teach their own language and culture in 
our schools and colleges. They will serve 
in community programs alongside VISTA 
volunteers. As our Peace Corps volun- 
teers learn while they serve, those com- 
ing to the United States will be helped 
to gain training to prepare them for fur- 
ther service when they return home. 

I propose an initial goal of 5,000 
volunteers. 

3. Establish an American Education 
Placement Service. 

We have in the United States a reser- 
voir of talent and good will not yet fully 
tapped: school and college teachers eager 
to serve abroad; professors and admin- 
istrators who are retired or on sabbatical 
leave; Peace Corps volunteers who desire 
further foreign service. 

To encourage these men and women 
to assist in the developing nations and 
elsewhere, I recommend that we estab- 
lish an American Education Placement 
Service in HEW. 

It will act as an international recruit- 
ment bureau for American teachers, and 
will provide supplemental assistance for 
those going to areas of special hardship. 

In time, I hope this Service will lead 
to the development of a World Teacher 
Exchange—in which all nations may join 
to bring their classrooms into closer re- 
lationship with one another. 

Ill, TO ASSIST THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 

To provide direct support for those 
countries struggling to improve their ed- 
ucation standards, I propose that we— 

1. Enlarge AID programs of education 
assistance. 

In my message on foreign assistance, 
I directed AID to make a major effort 
in programs of direct educational benefit. 
These will emphasize teacher training, 
vocational and scientific education, con- 
struction of educational facilities, spe- 
cialized training in the United States for 
foreign students, and help in publishing 
badly needed textbooks. 

2. Develop new techniques for teaching 
basic education and fighting illiteracy. 

Our own research and development in 
the learning process can be adapted to 
fit the needs of other countries. Modern 
technology and new communications 
techniques have the power to multiply 
the resources available to a school 
system. 

I am calling on HEW to support basic 
education research of value to the devel- 
oping nations. 

Iam requesting AID to conduct studies 
and assist pilot projects for applying 
technology to meet critical education 
shortages. 

3. Expand US. Summer Teaching 
Corps. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment now administers programs for 
American teachers and professors who 
participate in summer workshops in less 
developed countries. They serve effec- 
tively to support teacher training in 
these countries. They also enrich their 
own teaching experience. 

I propose this year that AID double 
the number of U.S. participants in the 
Summer Teaching Corps. 

4. Assist the teaching of English 
abroad. 
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Many of the newer nations have a 
vital need to maintain English as the 
language of international communica- 
tion and national development. We 
must help meet this demand even as we 
extend the teaching of foreign languages 
in our own schools. 

I have directed AID, supported by 
other agencies, to intensify its efforts 
for those countries which seek our help. 

5. Establish binational educational 
foundations. 

We have at our disposal excess foreign 
currencies in a number of developing 
nations. Where conditions are favor- 
able, I propose that significant amounts 
of these currencies be used to support 
binational educational foundations. 
Governed by leading citizens from the 
two nations, they would have opportuni- 
ties much like those afforded major 
foundations in the United States to in- 
vest in basic educational development. 

To the extent further currencies are 
created by our sales of agricultural com- 
modities abroad, I propose that a por- 
tion be earmarked for educational uses, 
particularly to assist technical training 
in food production. 

Iv. TO BUILD NEW BRIDGES OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The job of international education 
must extend beyond the classroom. 
Conferences of experts from many na- 
tions, the free flow of books and ideas, 
the exchange of works of science and 
imagination can enrich every citizen. I 
propose steps to: 

1. Stimulate conferences of leaders 
and experts. 

I have directed every department and 
agency to support a series of seminars 
for representatives from every discipline 
and every culture to seek answers to the 
common problems of mankind. 

We are ready to serve as host to in- 
ternational gatherings. I have there- 
fore called on the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General to explore ways to 
remove unnecessary hindrances in 
granting visas to guests invited from 
abroad. 

2. Increase the flow of books and other 
educational material. 

I recommend prompt passage of legis- 
lation to implement the Florence agree- 
ment and thus stimulate the movement 
of books and other educational material 
between nations. This agreement was 
signed by representatives of the U.S. 
Government in 1959 and ratified by the 
Senate in 1960. This necessary congres- 
sional action is long overdue to elimi- 
nate duties and remove barriers for the 
importation of educational materials. 

J also recommend that Congress im- 
plement the Beirut agreement to permit 
duty-free entry of visual and auditory 
materials of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural nature. 

Finally, we must encourage American 
private enterprise to participate actively 
in educational exchange. I urge the 
Congress to amend the U.S. Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
to permit improvements in the informa- 
tional media guarantee program. 

3. Improve the quality of U.S. schools 
and colleges abroad. 

We have a potentially rich resource 
in the American elementary and second- 
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ary schools and colleges overseas as- 
sisted by the Department of State and 


They should be showcases for excel- 
lence in education. 

They should help make overseas serv- 
ice attractive to our own citizens. 

They should provide close contact 
with students and teachers of the host 
country. 

I request additional support to assist 
those institutions which meet these 
standards. 

4. Create special programs for future 
leaders studying in the United States. 

There are some 90,000 foreign students 
now enrolled in U.S. institutions. Many 
of them will someday play leading roles 
in their own countries. We must iden- 
tify and assist these potential leaders. 

I recommend that HEW and AID pro- 
vide grants to enrich their educational 
experience through special courses and 
summer institutes. 

HEALTH 


The well-being of any nation rests 
fundamentally upon the health of its 
people. 

If they are cursed by disease, their 
hopes grow dim. 

If they are plagued by hunger, even 
ick blessings of liberty give little com- 
ort. 

We have committed ourselves for many 
years to relieving human suffering. To- 
day our effort must keep pace with a 
prong world and with growing prob- 
ems. 

Therefore, I propose a program to 
create an International Career Service 
in Health; help meet health manpower 
needs in developing nations; combat 
malnutrition; control and eradicate dis- 
ease; cooperate in worldwide efforts to 
deal with population problems. 

I. CREATE AN INTERNATIONAL CAREER SERVICE 
IN HEALTH 


The first requirement of an interna- 
tional health program is trained man- 
power. 

I propose to: 

1. Increase the supply of trained 
Americans. 

I recommend a program of Public 
Health Service grants to our universi- 
ties and professional schools. Our first- 
year goal will be to increase by at least 
500 the number of graduate students 
preparing to participate in international 
health activities. 

2. Establish a select corps of interna- 
tional health associates. 

The Public Health Service will recruit 
young professionals in the health dis- 
ciplines to be available for assignments 
at home and overseas. Through service 
with AID, the Peace Corps, and interna- 
tional organizations, they will gain ex- 
perience as the first step in building ca- 
reers in international health. 

I recommend recruitment of 100 out- 
standing young Americans to be the 
freshman class of international health 
associates. 

3. Establish a program of fellows in 
international health. 

I propose that 50 special fellowships be 
awarded to the best qualified young 
Americans with previous experience 
overseas and demonstrated capacity for 
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leadership. With the help of advanced 
training, they will prepare for ever more 
rewarding service in this challenging 
career. 

4. Create an International Corps in 
the Public Health Service. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to build 
a career service corps competent to sus- 
tain the international health programs 
in which this country participates. 

H. TO HELP MEET THE HEALTH MANPOWER 
NEEDS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 

In many countries, the struggle for 
hatter_hbealthuis.crinded by seers. ente. 
ages not only of physicians but of all 
health workers—nurses, sanitarians, lab- 
oratory technicians, public health work- 
ers, health educators, hospital adminis- 
trators, and others. 

We must work for the day when each 
country will be able to train, in its own 
institutions, the health workers it needs. 
Meanwhile, we must assist in relieving 
critical manpower needs. Toward these 
ends I propose to: 

1. More than double the present AID 
program to strengthen medical and 
health training institutions in the de- 
veloping nations. 

This program supports construction 
of teaching and laboratory facilities, 
modernization of teaching materials and 
methods, and assignments of American 
faculty abroad. 

2. Enable the Peace Corps to recruit 
and provide more volunteers for service 
in the health manpower programs of the 
developing nations. 

This will require an expanded recruit- 
ment effort, new programs of training, 
and an increased emphasis on health. 

III. TO COMBAT MALNUTRITION 


Last year, in a special message to Con- 
gress, I emphasized the cost of malnutri- 
tion to the developing nations. This cost 
is counted in stunted human and na- 
tional growth. 

Since then, we have done much to 
combat hunger. Today, our food-for- 
peace programs reach about 100 million 
people. 

With our help, a number of countries 
have begun to establish self-sustaining 
programs to conquer malnutrition. 
Through international organizations— 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNICEF, the World Health Organiza- 
tion—we have added further resources 
to this struggle. 

But food production has not kept 
pace with the increasing demands of 
expanding population, 

Where food is scarce, babies, young 
children, and mothers are the first af- 
fected. By 1967, nearly 270 million of 
the world’s children will suffer from 
malnutrition. The legions of the hungry 
will grow unless mankind acts to meet 
this peril. 

This Nation must play a larger role 
in combating malnutrition, especially 
among the young. I propose to: 

1. Establish a head start nutritional 
program to increase the number of in- 
fants, children, and mothers receiving 
adequate diets under the food-for-peace 
program. 

Our assistance currently reaches about 
70 million children, 10 million of whom 
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are under 5 years of age. Our goal must 
be to help the developing nations start or 
expand programs that will reach 150 mil- 
lion children within the next 5 years. 

To overcome the most serious nutri- 
tional diseases, I have directed AID to 
enlarge its program for enriching milk 
and other food-for-peace commodities 
with vitamins and minerals. 

2. Provide training in nutrition. 

The developing nations need trained 
manpower—professional, technical, and 
administrative—to carry out effective 
nutrition programs. 

I am requesting that Congress annro- 
priate funds for AID to support training 
in the United States for nutrition spe- 
cialists from the developing countries 
and to support training institutions that 
have been established in 27 nations. 

3. Expand research on malnutrition. 

We need to know much more about the 
effects of nutritional deficiency; the 
cheapest and best ways to apply tech- 
nological advances; and how to develop 
new, rich sources of protein. I am re- 
questing funds for AID to expand basic 
and applied research in these areas. 

Iv. TO CONTROL AND ERADICATE DISEASES 


In the rich nations, a healthy child- 
hood is the birthright of most children. 

But in the poor nations, children die 
daily of diarrheal diseases and cholera. 
Smallpox, malaria, and yellow fever—all 
preventable diseases—drain the health 
of the people and the economy of the 
nation. Animal diseases destroy desper- 
ately needed food. 

To launch a simultaneous and con- 
certed attack upon these major infec- 
tious diseases, I propose that we initiate 
or enlarge programs to: 

1. Eradicate malaria—within 10 
years—from the Western Hemisphere, 
Ethiopia, Nepal, Jordan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, Pakistan, and Iran. 

The United States assists 15 malaria 
eradication programs now in progress. I 
am requesting additional funds to ex- 
pand these programs and thus bring 
freedom from this disease to more than 
800 million people in the coming decade. 

We will strengthen the Pan American 
Health Organization as coordinator of 
the hemispheric attack on malaria. We 
will support the efforts of the World 
Health Organization. 

2. Eradicate smallpox throughout the 
world by 1975. 

Toward this goal, we will continue our 
support for the World Health Organiza- 
tion and provide special AID support for 
19 West African countries which have 
requested our assistance. 

3. Reduce the hazard of measles. 

Measles, a relatively mild disease in 
our country, is virulent in others. It kills 
many children. It leaves others blind, 
deaf, or mentally retarded. AID and the 
Public Health Service have conducted a 
successful pilot project in measles immu- 
nization in Upper Volta. Since then, 
nearly all the neighboring West African 
countries have requested similar assist- 
ance. AID will expand its vaccination 
program to help those countries control 
measles within the next 5 years. 

4. Develop the means to control chol- 
era and diarrheal diseases in developing 
nations. 
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Because cholera cannot yet be pre- 
vented, we must develop more effective 
means of control. Through our own 
research, through cooperative programs 
with Japan, and through continued as- 
sistance to the SEATO Cholera Research 
Center in East Pakistan, we will move 
actively to curb the outbreak of this 
dread disease. 

Diarrheal disease, a major cause of 
infant death in the poor nations, is 
transmitted largely through contami- 
nated water. Working directly with 
these nations and with international 
organizations ID. , cxpamde r gu- 
wide programs to insure safe water 
supplies. 

5. Control animal diseases. 

Control or eradication of animal dis- 
eases could increase the meat supply by 
more than 25 percent in a number of 
developing nations. As many as three- 
fourths of the rural population suffer 
from debilitating diseases that originate 
in animals. 

I am requesting funds to support the 
Pan American Health Organization in 
developing and testing vaccines against 
rabies and foot and mouth diseases. In 
addition, we will support PAHO as it 
initiates and expands control measures 
against foot and mouth disease in several 
Latin American countries. 

6. Expand United States-Japan sci- 
ence cooperation. 

In 1965 we joined Japan in a coopera- 
tive science program to combat some 
of the major diseases of Asia—leprosy, 
parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, cholera, 
and malnutrition. Iam requesting funds 
to expand this important venture ad- 
ministered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

V. TO COOPERATE IN WORLDWIDE EFFORTS TO 
DEAL WITH POPULATION PROBLEMS 

By 1970, there will be 300 million more 
people on this earth. A reliable estimate 
shows, that at present rates of growth, 
the world population could double by the 
end of the century. The growing gap— 
between food to eat and mouths to feed 
poses one of mankind’s greatest chal- 
lenges. It threatens the dignity of the 
individual and the sanctity of the family. 

We must meet these problems in ways 
that will strengthen free societies—and 
protect the individual right to freedom 
of choice. 

To mobilize our resources more effec- 
tively, I propose programs to: 

1. Expand research in human repro- 
duction and population dynamics. We 
are supporting research efforts through 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, AID, and the World Health 
Organization. I am requesting funds to 
increase the pace and scope of this effort. 
The effort to be successful will require a 
full response by our scientific community. 

2. Enlarge the training of American 
a foreign specialists in the population 

eld. 

We are supporting training programs 
and the development of training pro- 
grams through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and AID. 
We will expand these programs at home 
and abroad. 

3. Assist family planning programs in 
nations which request such help. 
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Here at home, we are gaining valuable 
experience through new programs of 
maternal and infant care as well as 
expansion of private and public medical 
care programs. 

Early last year we made clear our 
readiness to share our knowledge, skill, 
and financial resources with the develop- 
ing nations requesting assistance. We 
will expand this effort in response to 
the increasing number of requests from 
other countries. 

THE CHOICE WE MUST MAKE 


We call on rich nations and poor na- 
tions to join with us—to help each other 
and to help themselves. This must be 
the first work of the world for genera- 
tions to come. 

For our part, the programs in inter- 
national education and health I am rec- 
ommending this year will total $524 mil- 
lion—$354 million in the foreign assist- 
ance program; $103 million in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment program; $11 million in the Peace 
Corps program; $56 million in the State 
Department cultural and education pro- 
gram. 

As I indicated in my message on for- 
eign assistance yesterday, these pro- 
grams will be conducted in a manner 
consistent with our balance-of-payments 
policy. 

Last fall, speaking to a gathering of 
the world’s scholars at the Smithsonian 
Institution, I said: “We can generate 
growing light in our universe—or we can 
allow the darkness to gather.” 

In the few months since then, 44 mil- 
lion more children have come into the 
world. With them come more hunger— 
and more hope. 

Since that time the gross national 
product of our Nation has passed the 
$700 billion mark. 

The choice between light and darkness, 
between health and sickness, between 
knowledge and ignorance, is not one that 
we can ignore. 

The light we generate can be the 
brightest hope of history. It can illumi- 
nate the way toward a better life for 
all. But the darkness—if we let it 
gather—can become the final, terrible 
midnight of mankind. 

The International Education and 
Health Acts of 1966 present an oppor- 
tunity to begin a great shared adventure 
with other nations. 

I urge the Congress to act swiftly for 
passage of both measures. 

Our national interest warrants it. 

The work of peace demands it. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 2, 1966. 


Mr. MUSKIE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I understand there is a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States on “International Education and 
Health Acts of 1966,” together with two 
drafted bills on the subject sent to the 
Vice President by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Since 
these issues involve subject matters in 
the jurisdiction of both the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee I ask unani- 
mous consent that the message be re- 
ferred to both committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1407) for 
the relief of Frank E. Lipp, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 3758. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; 

H.R. 4599. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the Con- 
gregation Emanuel of Denver, Colo.; 

H.R. 5831. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass and cement 
windows for our Lady of the Angels Semi- 
nary of Glenmont, N. v.; 

H.R. 6728. An act for the relief of Morris 
L. Kaiden; 

H.R. 6729. An act for the relief of Vivian 
Cohen Kaiden; and 

H.R. 8647. An act for the relief of the 
Troubadors Drum and Bugle Corps of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86—420, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Nrx of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McDoweELt of Delaware, Mr. WRIGHT of 
Texas, Mr. JoRNSON of California, Mr. 
Cameron of California, Mr. SLACK of 
West Virginia, Mr. GONZALEZ of Texas, 
Mr. DERWINSKI of Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER 
of Illinois, Mr. Morse of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Harvey of Michigan, and Mr. BELL 
of California as members of the U.S. del- 
egation of the Mexico-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group for the meeting 
to be held February 9-16, 1966, at Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 372, 84th Congress, 
as amended, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey 
as a member of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Roosevelt of California. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 3758. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; 

H.R. 6728. An act for the relief of Morris 
L. Kaiden; and 

H.R. 6729. An act for the relief of Vivian 
Cohn Kaiden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4599. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the Con- 
gregation Emanuel of Denver, Colo.; 

H.R. 5831. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass and cement 
windows for Our Lady of the Angels Semi- 
nary of Glenmont, N.Y.; and 

H.R. 8647. An act for the relief of the 
Troubadors Drum and Bugle Corps of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; to the Committee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
CHESAPEAKE & PoTOMAC TELEPHONE Co, 
A letter from the vice president of the 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 

ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a statement of receipts and expenditures of 

that company for the year 1965 (with an 

accompanying statement); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON POSITIONS In Grapes GS-16, 
GS-17, anD GS-18 

A letter from the Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on positions in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18, as of December 31, 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT (by request) : 

S. 2858. A bill to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to con- 
struction differential subsidies; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

8. 2859. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, ALLOTT: 

S. 2860. A bill to increase the basic pay of 
enlisted members of the uniformed services 
in the lowest four pay grades with not more 
than 2 years of service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ArLorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2861. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward internal and 
external security; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Funsricur when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 2862. A bill to release the community of 
Angoon, Alaska, from certain indebtedness; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2863. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to prohibit tele- 
graph carriers from engaging in the offering 
for sale and the sale to the public of flowers 
and ornamental plants; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2864. A bill to assist the States in pro- 
viding technical recreation service and ad- 
vice to private landowners and local public 
agencies relating to the management and 
development of areas for public outdoor 
recreation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr, 
RANDOLPH) : 

S. J. Res. 134. Joint resolution to promote 

the maintenance of international peace and 
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security in southeast Asia and to supple- 
ment Public Law 88-408; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


MERCHANT VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
co 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, re- 
lating to construction differential sub- 
sidies. 

This proposed legislation would extend 
for 2 additional years to June 30, 1968, 
the authority of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to pay up to 55-percent differ- 
ential in the construction of merchant 
vessels. Actually, it had been my hope 
that this bill, which comes before the 
Congress year after year, would not have 
to be introduced again in 1966. I had 
hoped that Congress by now would have 
had before it the statement of the Presi- 
dent’s new maritime policy program, an 
action which might well have obviated 
the necessity of independent considera- 
tion of this proposed legislation. For 
some time the Congress has made the 
extension effective for 1 year only. I 
think it should be for 2 years at least. 
Quite obviously the cost of building in 
American shipyards is, if anything in- 
creasing over the cost in foreign yards 
so in the next 2 years there is no pos- 
sibility whatsoever of U.S. costs match- 
ing those abroad. It should be remem- 
bered that the 55-percent differential is 
an upper ceiling, representing the very 
limit of the subsidy payments which go 
not to the operators of the U.S. merchant 
marine fleet but to the shipyards from 
which their vessels come. 

It has been a settled policy that these 
vessels should be built domestically. 
Costs are higher here. The argument 
is that it is worth while to pay these 
costs in order to maintain the shipyard 
industry in being. Contrary arguments 
have been advanced, especially in the 
last year. But no proposals have come 
before the Congress for changes in the 
system we have used. Accordingly, I 
think it would be best for everyone if 
the extension were for 2 years instead 
of for half that period. Should necessity 
arise—which I seriously doubt it will— 
it will be as easy to amend a 2-year 
extension as to seek a further 1-year 
extension next year. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill, it should be emphasized, 
does not provide for the payment of a 
55-percent differential whenever a mer- 
chant vessel eligible for that differential 
is constructed. If the American ship- 
yards are 51 percent higher in price 
than the foreign shipyards used in com- 
parison, the 51 percent is the premium 
which will be paid, not 55 percent. Mr. 
President, I request that the bill now 
introduced be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2858) to amend section 
502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to construction differential sub- 
Sidies, introduced by Mr. BARTLETT, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
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title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

This legislation has been requested by 
the President, and I am introducing the 
proposed legislation in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2859) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2859 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966.” 

PART I 
Chapter 1—Policy 

Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the statement of policy, is amended 
by striking out in the last sentence of the 
seventh paragraph the word “surplus”. 

Chapter 2—Development assistance 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 

Sec. 102. Section 202(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to authorization of the Development 
Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out the words beginning with 
“$1,200,000,000" through the words “suc- 
ceeding fiscal years“ and substitute “$1,250,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1967 
through 1971”. 

(b) Strike out “June 30, 1965, and June 
30, 1966” in the second proviso and substi- 
tute “June 30, 1967 through June 30, 1971”. 

Title Il—Technical Cooperation and 
Development Grants 

Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 
tion and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 211, which relates to general 
authority, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing subsection: 

“(d) Funds made available under section 
212 may be used for assistance, on such terms 
and conditions as the President may specify, 
to research and educational institutions in 
the United States for the purpose of 
strengthening their capacity to develop the 
resources likely to be needed for programs 
concerned with the economic and social de- 
velopment of less developed countries.” 

(b) Section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out all after 
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“President for” and substituting “each of the 
fiscal years 1967 through 1971 to carry out 
the purposes of section 211 such amounts as 
may be necessary, which amounts are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended.” 

(c) Section 214(c), which relates to au- 
thorization for American schools and hospi- 
tals abroad, is amended by striking out all 
after “this section, for” and substituting 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 through 1971 
such amounts as may be necessary, which 
amounts are authorized to remain available 
until expended.” 


Title I1I—Investment Guaranties 


Sec. 104. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 221(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority for investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (1), strike out “$5,000,- 
000,000” and substitute “$10,000,000,000”. 

(2) In the third proviso of paragraph (2), 
strike out “$300,000,000” and “$175,000,000"” 
and substitute “$425,000,000" and 300,000. 
000” respectively. 

(3) In the fourth proviso of paragraph (2), 
strike out “1967” and substitute “1973”. 

(b) Section 224(c), which relates to hous- 
ing projects in Latin American countries, is 
amended by striking out 1967“ in the final 
proviso and substituting 1971“. 


Title V- Surveys of Investment 
Opportunities 


Sec. 105. Section 232 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to authorization for surveys of investment 
opportunities, is amended by striking out all 
after “President for” and substituting “each 
of the fiscal years 1967 through 1971 to carry 
out the purposes of this title, such amounts 
as may be necessary, which amounts are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended. 


Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 106. Title VI of chapter 2 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Alliance for 
Progress, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 251(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by adding at the 
end a new sentence as follows: “Funds made 
available under this title which are not re- 
quired to be used for loans shall be avail- 
able for the purposes of section 211(d).” 

(b) Section 252, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out in the first sentence the 
words beginning with “use beginning“ the 
first time they appear through the words 
“year 1966” and substitute “each of the 
fiscal years 1967 through 1971, $850,000,000, 
which amounts are authorized to remain 
available until expended and which, except 
for $100,000.000 in each such fiscal year“. 

(2) Strike out the penultimate sentence. 

(3) Strike out in the final sentence the 
words “June 30, 1965 and June 30, 1966” 
and substitute “June 30, 1967 through June 
30, 1971”. 

Title VIII—Southeast Asia Multilateral and 
Regional Programs 

Sec. 107, Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end a new title 
as follows: 

“Title VIII—Southeast Asia Multilateral and 
Regional Programs 

“Sec. 271. GENERAL PROVISIONS. (a) The 
acceleration of social and economic progress 
in southeast Asia is important to the 
achievement of the United States foreign 
policy objectives of peace and stability in 
that area. It is the sense of Congress that 
this objective would be served by an ex- 
panded effort by the countries of south- 
east Asia and other interested countries in 
cooperative programs for social and eco- 
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nomic development of the region, employing 
both multilateral and bilateral channels of 
assistance. 

“(b) The President is authorized to fur- 
nish assistance, on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine, in order to pro- 
mote social and economic development and 
stability in southeast Asia through multi- 
lateral institutions and programs and proj- 
ects serving regional development purposes, 
Such institutions, programs and projects 
may include but are not limited to special 
funds of the Asian Development Bank, con- 
sortia organized for particular programs and 
projects, and regional arrangements such as 
the Mekong development program. 

“Sec, 272. SPECIAL Provisions. (a) In pro- 
viding assistance to further the purposes oi 
this title the President shall take into ac- 
count: 

“(1) initiatives in the field of social and 
economic development by Asian peoples and 
institutions; 

“(2) regional economic cooperation and 
integration in southeast Asia; 

“(3) the extent of participation by other 
potential donor countries; 

(4) the degree of peaceful cooperation 
among the countries of southeast Asia to- 
ward the solution of common problems; and 

“(5) the ability of multilateral institu- 
tions or other administering authorities to 
carry out projects and programs effectively, 
efficiently and economically. 

“(b) In the event that funds made avail- 
able under this Act are used by or under the 
supervision of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development or the 
Asian Development Bank in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title, such funds may be 
used without regard to the requirements of 
this or any other Act. 

“SEC. 273. AUTHORIZATION. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for the purposes of this title, in addi- 
tion to other funds available for such pur- 
poses, for use beginning in each of the fiscal 
years 1967 through 1971, such amounts as 
may be necessary, which amounts are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended.” 
Chapter 3—International organizations and 

programs 

Sec. 108. Chapter 3 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to international organizations and 
programs, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 301(a), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by inserting after 
the words “by such organizations” the words 
“ and in the case of the Indus Basin De- 
velopment Fund administered by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to make grants and loans payable 
as to principal and interest in United States 
dollars and subject to the provisions of 
section 201(d),”. 

(b) Section 301 (b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by striking out 
“United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund” and substituting “United Na- 
tions Development Program“. 

(c) Section 302, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 302. AUTHORIZATION. (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for grants to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter, in addition to funds 
available under any other Act for such pur- 
poses, for each of the fiscal years 1967 
through 1971 such amounts as may be neces- 
sary. 
“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for loans for 
Indus Basin Development to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter, in addition to funds 
available under this or any other Act for such 
purposes, for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1968, $51,220,000. 

“(c) None of the funds available to carry 
out this chapter shall be contributed to any 
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international organization or to any foreign 
government or agency thereof to pay the costs 
of developing or operating any volunteer 
program of such organization, government, or 
agency relating to the selection, training, and 
programing of volunteer manpower.” 


Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


Sec. 109. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to authorization for supporting assist- 
ance, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 402. AUTHORIZATION. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent to carry out the purposes of this chapter 
for use beginning in the fiscal year 1966 
$684,200,000, and for each of the fiscal years 
1967 through 1971 $200,000,000, which 
amounts are authorized to remain available 
until expended. In addition, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for use in Vietnam in each of the fiscal 
years 1967 through 1971 to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter such amounts as 
may be necessary, which amounts are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended. 
Funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion for use in Vietnam shall be available for 
transfer for expenses authorized by section 
637(a) of this Act and incurred in connection 
with programs in Vietnam.” 

Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

Src. 110. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) In subsection (a) insert after “not to 
exceed $50,000,000" the words “and for each 
of the fiscal years 1967 through 1971, $150,- 
000,000“. 

(b) In subsection (a) strike out the second 
sentence. 

(c) In subsection (b) strike out the first 
sentence of“. 

PART IIT 
Chapter 1—General provisions 


Sec. 201. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Section 608(a), which relates to ad- 
vance acquisition of property, is amended by 
inserting (including personnel costs)” after 
the word “costs” the first time it appears in 
the first sentence. 

(b) Section 620(1), which relates to a pro- 
hibition against furnishing assistance to cer- 
tain countries, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The President shall consider denying 
assistance under this Act to the government 
of any less developed country which, after 
December 31, 1966, has failed to enter into an 
agreement with the President to institute the 
investment guaranty program under sec- 
tion 221(b)(1) of this Act, providing pro- 
tection against the specific risks of incon- 
vertibility under subparagraph (A), and ex- 
propriation or confiscation under subpara- 
graph (B), of such section 221(b)(1).” 


Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


Sec. 202. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 622(b), which relates to co- 
ordination with foreign policy, is amended by 
striking all after “assistance (including” and 
substituting civic action) or sales programs 
and economic assistance are fully coordi- 
nated, and his comments shall accompany 
such recommendations.” 

(b) Section 622(c), which relates to co- 
ordination with foreign policy, is amended 
by striking all after “general direction of” 
and substituting “economic assistance and 
military assistance and sales programs, in- 
cluding but not limited to determining 
whether there shall be a military assistance 
(including civic action) or sales program for 
a country and the value thereof, to the end 
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that such programs are effectively integrated 
both at home and abroad and the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States is best served there- 
by.” 

(c) Section 634(d), which relates to re- 
ports and information, is amended by in- 
serting immediately preceding the first sen- 
tence the following: “In presenting requests 
to the Congress for appropriations for fiscal 
years 1968 through 1971 to carry out pro- 
grams under this Act, the President shall 
also present the program to be carried out 
with the funds appropriated for the respec- 
tive fiscal year to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, if requested to do 
so by the chairman of that committee, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, if requested to do so by the Speaker.” 

(d) Section 635 (h), which relates to gen- 
eral authorities, is amended by inserting 
“(except development loans)” after “II, V, 
and VI“. 

(e) Section 637(a), which relates to ad- 
ministrative expenses, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words from “the fiscal year” 
through “$54,240,000” and substituting “each 
of the fiscal years 1967 through 1971 such 
amounts as may be necessary”. 

(f) Section 644(1), which relates to sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, is deleted. 


INCREASED PAY OF CERTAIN EN- 
LISTED MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the basic pay of enlisted 
members of the uniformed services in 
the lowest four pay grades with no more 
than 2 years of service. 

Mr. President, I have been disturbed 
for several years at the way in which 
we shortchange the lowest grades of en- 
listed personnel. Recent military pay 
changes have not corrected the inequity 
which I feel exists in the pay structure, 
and the bill which I introduce today 
would be at least a start in the right 
direction. 

Too many of our young servicemen find 
it necessary to moonlight in order to 
supplement their pay and those who do 
not do so, often find themselves in the 
clutches of the loan shark. Being away 
from their families during their off-duty 
hours or being hounded by creditors 
makes these young men look forward to 
nothing so much as the day they can 
leave military service. Hence, these in- 
equities must be corrected if we hope to 
maintain the trained reserve military 
force so necessary in these critical times. 

My proposal would increase the pay of 
the three lowest grades, E-1, E-2, and 
E-3, by an immediate 10 percent. In 
addition, the lowest four grades would 
receive a 5-percent raise at the end of 
1 year of service. This area, the lowest 
enlisted ranks in their first 2 years of 
service, seems to me to be the most in 
need of revision, and the measure I in- 
troduce is confined to that. 

By way of illustration, E—1 service per- 
sonnel with less than 2 years of serv- 
ice receive base pay of $93.90 per month. 
The bill I propose would increase the 
pay of that grade to $103.30 per month 
for 1 year or less of service, and to 
$108.45 for the second year of service. 

In terms of total pay and allowances, 
an E-1 with two dependents, after 1 
year of service, receives $2,525.50 per 
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year. My proposal would increase this 
to $2,700.10. An E-3 with three depend- 
ents, after 1 year of service, presently 
receives $3,076.30, including allowances. 
This would increase to $3,295.90 under 
my proposal. 

A comparison of the present and pro- 
posed scales of basic pay is as follows: 


Present scale 


Proposed scale 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the desk 
through Friday afternoon in order that 
such other Members of the Senate as 
may wish to be cosponsors may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 2860) to increase the basic 
pay of enlisted members of the uniformed 
services in the lowest four pay grades 
with not more than 2 years of service, 
introduced by Mr. Ar Lorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to promote foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward internal 
and external security. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the President, and I am intro- 
ducing it in order that there may be a 
specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ea by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S, 2861) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward internal and external security, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
S. 2861 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act of 1966”. 


CHAPTER 1— FOREIGN FOLICY OBJECTIVES, CO- 
ORDINATION, AND DEFINITIONS 


SECTION 1. FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVEs.— 
The Congress of the United States reaffirms 
the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through 
the United Nations so that armed force shall 
not be used except for individual or collec- 
tiye self-defense. The Congress hereby finds 
that the efforts of the United States and 
other friendly countries to promote peace and 
security continue to require measures of 
support based upon the principle of effec- 
tive self-help and mutual aid. 

The Congress recognizes that the peace 
of the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered so long as the Soviet 
Union or Communist China continue by 
threat of military action, by use of economic 
pressure, and by internal subversion or other 
means, to attempt to bring under their domi- 
nation peoples now free and independent, 
and continue to deny the rights of freedom 
and self-government to peoples and coun- 
tries once free but now subject to such domi- 
nation. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this Act to 
authorize measures in the common defense 
against internal and external aggression, in- 
cluding the furnishing of military assistance, 
upon request, to friendly foreign countries 
and international organizations of such na- 
ture and in such amounts as the United 
States deems advisable and as may be effec- 
tively used by free countries and peoples to 
help them maintain their freedom. Assist- 
ance shall be based upon sound plans and 
programs, be responsive to the efforts of the 
recipient countries to mobilize their own re- 
sources and help themselves, and be cog- 
nizant of the external and internal pres- 
sures which hamper their growth. 

In furnishing military assistance it re- 
mains the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue to exert maximum efforts to achieve 
universal control of weapons of mass-destruc- 
tion and universal regulation and reduction 
of armaments, including armed forces, under 
adequate safeguards to protect complying 
countries against violation and evasion. 

The Congress reaffirms its belief in the 
importance of regional organizations of free 
people for collective defense, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Or- 
ganization of American States, the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, the Central 
Treaty Organization, and others. The Con- 
gress hopes that such organizations may be 
strengthened and broadened, and their pro- 
grams of self-help and mutual cooperation 
made more effective in the protection of the 
independence and security of free peoples, 
in the development of their economic and 
social well-being, and in the safeguarding 
of their basic rights and liberties. The Con- 
gress welcomes, in particular, steps which 
have been taken to integrate and coordi- 
nate procurement, research, development, 
production, and logistics support of defense 
articles by the members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

It is the sense of the Congress that an im- 
portant contribution toward peace would be 
made by the establishment of an inter- 
American military force under the control of 
the Organization of the American States for 
peacekeeping missions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Similar forces in other areas should 
be encouraged where appropriate. 

In enacting this legislation, it is there- 
fore the intention of Congress to promote 
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the peace of the world and the foreign pol- 
icy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by fostering an improved cli- 
mate of political independence and individ- 
ual liberty, improving the ability of friendly 
countries and international organizations to 
deter or if necessary defeat aggression, fa- 
eilitating arrangements for individual and 
collective security, assisting friendly coun- 
tries to maintain internal security, and creat- 
ing an environment of security and orderly 
change in developing friendly countries 
through civic action and other programs 
essential to their more rapid social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress. The Congress 
urges that all other countries able to con- 
tribute join in the common undertaking to 
meet these goals. 

Sec. 2, COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN POL- 
Icy.—(a) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro-. 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the lead- 
ership of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. The Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission shall make sure that recom- 
mendations of such representatives pertain- 
ing to military assistance (including civic 
action) or sales programs and economic as- 
sistance are fully coordinated, and his com- 
ments shall accompany such recommenda- 
tions. 

(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of economic assistance and mili- 
tary assistance and sales programs, includ- 
ing but not limited to determining whether 
there shall be a military assistance (includ- 
ing civic action) or sales program for a 
country and the value thereof, to the end 
that such programs are effectively integrated 
both at home and abroad and the foreign 
policy of the United States is best served 
thereby. 

Sec, 3. Derinirions.—As used in this Act 

(a) “Armed Forces of the United States” 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) “Defense article“ includes any 

(1) weapon, weapons system, munition, 
aircraft, vessel, boat, or other implement of 
war; 

(2) property, installation, commodity, ma- 
terial, equipment, supply, or goods used for 
the purposes of this Act; 

(3) machinery, facility, tool, material, sup- 
ply, or other item necessary for the manu- 
facture, production, processing, repair, servic- 
ing, storage, construction, transportation, 
operation, or use of any article listed in this 
subsection; and 

(4) component or part of any article listed 
in this subsection; 
but shall not include merchant vessels or, 
as defined by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), source 
material, byproduct material, special nuclear 
material, or atomic weapons, 

(c) “Defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, draw- 
ing, technical manual, publication, or other 
recorded or oral information relating to any 
defense article or defense service, but shall 
not include Restricted Data as defined by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and data removed from the Restricted Data 
category under section 142(d) of that Act. 

(d) “Defense service” includes packing, 
crating, handling transportation, and any 
test, inspection, repair, rehabilitation, tech- 
nical assistance, training, defense informa- 
tion, or other service used for the purposes 
of this Act. 

(e) “Excess defense articles“ means the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government and not procured 
in anticipation of military assistance or sales 
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requirements, or pursuant to a military as- 
sistance or sales order, which is in excess of 
the mobilization reserve at the time such 
articles are dropped from inventory by the 
supplying agency for delivery to countries 
or international organizations under this Act. 

(f) “Mobilization reserve“ means the 
quantity of defense services determined to 
be required, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, to support mobili- 
zation of the Armed Forces of the United 
States Government in the event of war or 
national emergency. 

(g) “Officer or employee” means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government. 

(h) “Training” includes— 

(1) formal or informal instruction of for- 
eign students in the United States or over- 
seas by officers or employees of the United 
States, contract technicians, contractors (in- 
cluding instruction at civilian institutions), 
or by correspondence courses; 

(2) technical, educational, or information- 
al publications and media of all kinds; 

(3) training aid; 

(4) orientation; 

(5) training exercises; and 

(6) military advice to foreign military 
units and forces. 

(i) “Value” means— 

(1) with respect to excess defense articles, 
the gross cost incurred by the United States 
in repairing, rehabilitating, or modifying 
such articles; 

(2) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from inventory to countries 
or international organizations under this 
Act, the standard price in effect at the time 
such articles are dropped from inventory 
by the supplying agency. Such standard 
price shall be the same price (including au- 
thorized reduced prices) used for transfers 
or sales of such articles in or between the 
Armed Forces of the United States Govern- 
ment, or, where such articles are not trans- 
ferred or sold in or between the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the gross cost 
to the United States Government adjusted 
as appropriate for condition and market 
value; and 

(3) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from new procurement to 
countries or international organizations un- 
der this Act, the contract or production costs 
of such articles. 

(j) "United States Government Agency” 
includes any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establlishment of 
the United States Government. 


CHAPTER 2—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Title I—Scope of assistance authorized 


Sec. 11. GENERAL AuTHORITy.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish military assist- 
ance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any friendly country or 
international organization, the assisting of 
which the President finds will strengthen 
the security of the United States and pro- 
mote world peace and which is otherwise 
eligible to receive such assistance, by— 

(a) acquiring from any source and provid- 
ing (by grant, loan, or any other means) any 
defense article or defense service; 

(b) by making financial contributions to 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
constructior of facilities for collective de- 
fense; 

(c) providing financial assistance for ex- 
penses incident to participation by the United 
States Government in regional or collective 
defense organizations; and 

(d) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
perform duties of a non-combatant nature, 
including those related to training or advice. 

Sec. 12. Purposrs.—Assistance to any 
country shall be furnished solely for internal 
security, for legitimate self-defense, to permit 
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the recipient country to participate in 
regional or collective arrangements or meas- 
ures consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations, or otherwise to permit the recipient 
country to participate in collective measures 
requested by the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or restoring interna- 
tional peace and security, or for the purpose 
of assisting foreign military forces in less 
developed friendly countries (or the vol- 
untary efforts of personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in such 
countries) to construct public works and to 
engage in other activities helpful to the 
economic and social development of such 
friendly countries. It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that such foreign military forces should 
not be maintained or established solely for 
civic action activities and that such civic ac- 
tion activities not significantly detract from 
the capability of the military forces to per- 
form their military missions and be co- 
ordinated with and form part of the total 
economic and social development effort. 

Sec. 13. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
rry.—(a) In addition to such other provi- 
sions as the President may require, no 
defense articles shall be furnished on a grant 
basis to any country unless it shall have 
agreed that: 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such articles by any- 
one not an officer, employee, or agent of that 
country, 

(B) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such articles by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 

(C) use or permit the use of such articles 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
articles, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
such articles by the United States Govern- 
ment; 

(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the use of such articles; 
and 

(4) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the hae 
States Government for such use or 
tion as the President considers in the best 
interest of the United States, such articles 
which are no longer needed for the purpose 
for which furnished. 

(b) No defense articles shall be furnished 
on a grant basis to any country at a cost 
in excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year un- 
less the President determines— 

(1) that such country conforms to the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

(2) that such defense articles will be 
utilized by such country for the mainte- 
nance of its own defense strength, and the 
defensive strength of the free world; and 

(3) that such country is taking all reason- 
able measures, consistent with its political 
and economic stability, which may be needed 
to develop its defense capacities. 


Title II- Restriotions on assistance 


Sec. 21. SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
rr. — (a) (1) No assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this chapter to any econom- 
ically developed nation capable of sustain- 
ing its own defense burden and economic 
growth, except (A) to fulfill firm commit- 
ments made prior to July 1, 1963, or (B) ad- 
ditional training expenses under this chap- 
ter during each fiscal year in an amount not 
to exceed $500,000. 

(2) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevant considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of defense 
articles to any country having sufficient re- 
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sources to enable it, in the judgment of the 
President, to maintain and equip its own 
military forces at adequate strength, with- 
out undue burden to its economy. 

(b) Any country which hereafter uses de- 
fense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act or any prede- 
cessor foreign assistance Act, in substantial 
violation of the provisions of this chapter or 
any agreement entered into pursuant to any 
of such Acts shall be immediately ineligible 
for further assistance, 

(c) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present Government of 
Cuba unless the President determines that 
such assistance is in the national interest 
of the United States. 

(d) No funds authorized to be made avail- 
able under this Act shall be used to furnish 
assistance under this chapter to any country 
which has failed to take appropriate steps, 
not later than sixty days after the date of en- 
actment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to Cuba (other 
than to United States installations in 
Cuba)— 

(i) any items of economic assistance, 

(ii) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic en- 
ergy materials, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, or items of primary 
strategic significance used in the production 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
or 

(iii) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities, so long as Cuba is governed by 
the Castro regime; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under 
its registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from Cuba (other 
than from the United States installations in 
Cuba) so long as Cuba is governed by the 
Castro regime. 

(e) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to the government of any other 
country which is indebted to any United 
States citizen or person for goods or services 
furnished to or ordered where (i) such 
citizen or person has exhausted available legal 
remedies, which shall include arbitration, or 
(ii) the debt is not denied or contested by 
such government, or (iii) such indebtedness 
arises under an unconditional guaranty of 
payment given by such government, or any 
predecessor government, directly or indi- 
rectly, through any controlled entity: Pro- 
vided, That the President does not find such 
action contrary to the national security. 

(f) The President shall suspend assistance 

under this chapter to the government of any 
country when the government of such coun- 
try or any government agency or subdivision 
within such country on or after January 1, 
1962— 
() has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property owned 
by any United States citizen or by any cor- 
poration, partnership, or association not less 
than 50 per centum beneficially owned by 
United States citizens, or 

(B) has taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum beneficially owned by United 
States citizens, or 

(C) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect 
of nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property 80 
owned, 
and such country, government agency, or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
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after such action, or, in the event of a refer- 
ral to the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States within such 
period as provided herein, not more than 
twenty days after the report of the Commis- 
sion is received) to take appropriate steps, 
which may include arbitration, to discharge 
its obligations under international law to- 
ward such citizen or entity, including speedy 
compensation for such property in convert- 
{ble foreign exchange, equivalent to the 
full value thereof, as required by interna- 
tional law, or fails to take steps designed to 
provide relief from such taxes, exactions, or 
conditions, as the case may be; and such sus- 
pension shall continue until the President 
is satisfied that appropriate steps are being 
taken. 

Upon request of the President (within 
seventy days after such action referred to in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), or (C) of this sub- 
section), the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States (estab- 
lished pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1954, 68 Stat. 1279) is hereby authorized 
to evaluate expropriated property, deter- 
mining the full value of any property na- 
tionalized, expropriated, or seized, or sub- 
ject to discriminatory or other actions as 
aforesaid, for purposes of this subsection and 
to render an advisory report to the President 
within ninety days after such request. Un- 
less authorized by the President, the Com- 
mission shall not publish its advisory report 
except to the citizen or entity owning such 
property. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amount, to remain avail- 
able until expended, as may be necessary 
from time to time to enable the Commission 
to carry out expeditiously its functions un- 
der this subsection. 

(g) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to any country which the Presi- 
dent determines is engaging in or preparing 
for aggressive military efforts directed 
against— 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance under 
this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 
until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased 
and he reports to the Congress that he has 
received assurances satisfactory to him that 
such military efforts or preparations will not 
be renewed. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this Act. 

(h) The President shall consider denying 
assistance under this Act to the government 
of any less developed country which, after 
December 31, 1966, has failed to enter into 
an agreement wtih the President to institute 
the investment guaranty program under sec- 
tion 221(b)(1) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, providing protection 
against the specific risks of inconvertibility 
under subparagraph (A), and expropriation 
or confiscation under subparagraph (B), of 
such section 221(b) (1). 

(i) In view of the aggression of North 
Vietnam, the President shall consider deny- 
ing assistance under this chapter to any 
country which has failed to take appropriate 
steps, not later than sixty days after the date 
of enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1965— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to North Viet- 
nam— 

(i) any items of economic assistance, 

(il) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 
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(iil) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 

registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from North Viet- 
nam. 
(j) In determining whether or not to fur- 
nish assistance under this chapter, consid- 
eration shall be given to excluding from such 
assistance any country which hereafter 
seizes, or imposes any penalty or sanction 
against, any United States fishing vessel on 
account of its fishing activities in interna- 
tional waters. The provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not be applicable in any case gov- 
erned by international agreement to which 
the United States is a party. 

SEC. 22. COUNTRIES SPECIFICALLY INELIGIBLE 
FoR ASSISTANCE.—(a) Except as may be 
deemed necessary by the President in the 
interest of the United States, no assistance 
shall be furnished under this chapter to any 
government of Cuba, until the President de- 
termines that such government has taken 
appropriate steps according to international 
law standards to return to United States 
citizens, and to entities not less than 50 per 
centum beneficially owned by United States 
citizens, or to provide equitable compensa- 
tion to such citizens and entities for prop- 
erty taken from such citizens and entities on 
or after January 1, 1959, by the Government 
of Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any Communist country. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and prompty reports to 
Congress that: (1) such assistance is vital 
to the security of the United States; (2) the 
recipient country is not controlled by the 
international Communist conspiracy; and 
(3) such assistance will further promote the 
independence of the recipient country from 
international communism. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the phrase “Com- 
munist country” shall include specifically, 
but not be limited to, the following coun- 
tries: 

Peoples Republic of Albania, 

Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

Peoples Republic of China, 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North Korean Peoples Republic, 

North Vietnam, 

Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Repub- 
lic, 

Polish Peoples Republic, 

Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 
Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics). 

(c) No assistance under this chapter shall 
be furnished to Indonesia unless the Presi- 
dent determines that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national interest 
of the United States. The President shall 
keep the Congress fully and currently in- 
formed of any assistance furnished to Indo- 
nesia under this chapter. 

Sec. 23. REGIONAL RESTRICTIONS.—(a) (1) 
The value of grant programs of defense arti- 
cles for American Republics in each fiscal 
year shall not exceed $55,000,000, of which 
$25,000,000 may be used for assistance on a 
cost-sharing basis to an inter-American mili- 
tary force under the control of the Organiza- 
tion of American States: Provided, That the 
cost of defense articles supplied for use by 
elements of the Inter-American Peace Force 
in the Dominican Republic shall not be 
charged against the $55,000,000 limitation 
provided by this subsection. 
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(2) Except (i) to the extent necessary to 
fulfill commitments made prior to December 
16, 1963, or (ii) for civic action assistance, or 
(fii) to the extent that the President deter- 
mines, with respect to any Latin American 
country, that the furnishing of assistance 
under this chapter is necessary to safeguard 
the security of the United States or to safe- 
guard the security of a country associated 
with the United States in the Alliance for 
Progress against overthrow of a duly con- 
stituted government, no assistance under 
this chapter shall be furnished to any Latin 
American country. 

(3) To the maximum extent feasible, as- 
sistance shall be furnished under this chap- 
ter to American Republics in accordance 
with joint plans (including joint plans relat- 
ing to internal security problems) approved 
by the Organization of American States. 

(b) The value of grant programs of de- 
fense articles for African countries in each 
fiscal year shall not exceed $25,000,000. No 
assistance shall be furnished under this 
chapter to any country in Africa except for 
internal security requirements or for civic ac- 
tion assistance unless the President deter- 
mines otherwise. 

(c) Determinations under this section 
shall be promptly reported to the Congress. 
Reports on the implementation of subsection 
(a) (3) shall be submitted to the Congress 
semi-annually. 

Sec. 24. CERTIFICATION OF RECIPIENT'S CA- 
PABILITY.—(a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, no defense article 
having a value in excess of $100,000 shall 
hereafter be delivered to any country or in- 
ternational organization under the authority 
of this chapter unless the Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission, upon the advice of the chief 
of the appropriate military assistance ad- 
visory group representing the United States 
with respect to defense articles used by such 
country or international organization, or the 
head of any other group representing the 
United States, with respect to defense ar- 
ticles used by such country or international 
organization, has certified in writing within 
six months prior to delivery that the country 
or international organization has the capa- 
bility to utilize effectively such article in 
carrying out the purposes of this chapter. 

(b) Defense articles included in approved 
military assistance programs may be deliv- 
ered to any country or international organi- 
zation for which the certification required by 
subsection (a) of this section cannot be made 
when determined necessary and specifically 
approved in advance by the Secretary of State 
(or, upon appropriate delegation of authority 
by an Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary 
of State) and the Secretary of Defense (or, 
upon appropriate delegation of authority by 
the Deputy Secretary or an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense). The Secretary of State, or 
his delegate, shall make a complete report to 
the Congress of each determination and 
approval and the reasons therefor. 

Sec, 25. COMMINGLING OF ASSISTANCE,—The 
President shall adopt regulations and estab- 
lish procedures to insure that assistance un- 
der this chapter is not used in a manner 
which, contrary to the best interests of the 
United States, promotes or assists the foreign 
aid projects or activities of the Communist- 
bloc countries. 


CHAPTER 3-—-SALES, BARTER TRANSACTIONS, AND 


LEASES 


Src. 31. Ossectrves.—The aim of this chap- 
ter is to advance the overall objectives of this 
Act set forth in section 1 by facilitating the 
acquisition on a reimbursable basis of de- 
fense articles and defense services by friendly 
countries having sufficient wealth to main- 
tain, utilize effectively, and equip their own 
military forces wholly or in part without 
grant assistance. The Congress urges that, 
consistent with section 1, treaties and other 
international obligations, emphasis be given 
to transactions authorized by this chapter 
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in order to promote the defensive strength 
of the free world. The Congress further de- 
clares that, in the administration of this 
chapter, participation by private enterprise 
should be encouraged to the maximum extent 
practical. 

Title I—Cash sales 

Sec. 32. SALES From Srock.— (a) The Pres- 
ident may sell for United States dollars 
defense articles from the stocks of the De- 
partment of Defense and defense services 
to any friendly country or international 
organization eligible under section 11, with- 
out reimbursement from funds available for 
use under this Act, on terms of payment of 
not less than the value thereof in advance 
or within 120 days after the delivery of the 
defense articles or the provision of the de- 
fense services. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3(i)(2), monexcess de- 
fense articles may be sold under this sub- 
section at the standard price in effect at 
the time such articles are offered for sale 
to the purchasing country or international 
organization. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the value of excess defense articles 
shall not be less than— 

(1) the value specified in section 3(1) (1) 
plus the scrap value, or 

(2) the market value, 
whichever is greater. 

(b) Payments received under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be credited to the 
appropriation, fund, or account funding the 
cost of the defense articles or defense serv- 
ices sold, or to any appropriation, fund, or 
account currently available for the same 
general purpose. 

Sec. 33. PROCUREMENT For SALE.—(a) The 
President may, without requirement for any 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization otherwise provided, enter into 
contracts for the procurement of defense 
articles and defense services for sale for 
United States dollars to any friendly country 
or international organization eligible under 
section 11 if such country or international 
organization— 

(1) provides the United States Govern- 
ment with a dependable undertaking which 
will assure the United States Government 
against any loss on the contracts, and 

(2) agrees to make funds available in such 
amounts and at such times as may be re- 
quired to meet the payments required by 
the contracts, and any damages and costs 
that may accrue from the cancellation of 
such contracts, in advance of the time such 
payments, damages or costs are due: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, when he de- 
termines it to be in the national interest, 
accept a dependable undertaking to make 
full payment within 120 days after delivery of 
the defense articles, or the provision of the 
defense services, and appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense may be 
used to meet the payments required by the 
contracts and shall be reimbursed by the 
amounts subsequently received from the 
country or international organization: Pro- 
vided further, That the President may, when 
he determines it to be in the national in- 
terest, enter into sales agreements with pur- 
chasing countries or international organiza- 
tions which fix prices to be paid by the 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for the defense articles or defense 
services ordered. Funds available under this 
Act for financing credit sales shall be used 
to reimburse the applicable appropriations 
in the amounts required by the contracts 
which exceed the price so fixed, except that 
such reimbursement shall not be required 
upon determination by the President that 
the continued production of the defense 
article being sold is advantageous to the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Pay- 
ments by purchasing countries or inter- 
national organizations which exceed the 
amounts required by such contracts shall be 
credited to the account established under 
section 43, To the maximum extent pos- 


if ascertainable, 
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sible, prices fixed under any such sales agree- 
ment shall be sufficient to reimburse the 
United States for the cost of the defense 
articles or defense services ordered. The 
President shall submit to the Congress 
promptly a detailed report concerning any 
fixed-price sales agreement under which the 
aggregate cost to the United States exceeds 
the aggregate amount to be paid by the pur- 
chasing country or international organiza- 
tion. 

(b) No sales of unclassified defense arti- 
cles shall be made to the government of any 
economically developed country under the 
provisions of this section unless such articles 
are not generally available for purchase by 
such countries from commercial sources in 
the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
may waive the provisions of this subsection 
when he determines that the waiver of such 
provisions is in the national interest. 

Title II—Credit sales and guarantees 

Sec. 41. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR CREDIT 
SALES. — (a) The President may use funds 
available under this Act to finance sales of 
defense articles and defense services to 
friendly foreign countries and international 
organizations eligible under section 11 on 
such terms as he may determine, including 
the prices to be paid by the purchasing coun- 
tries or international organizations. Reim- 
bursement to supplying agencies shall be gov- 
erned by section 82. 

(b) In addition, when the President de- 
termines it to be in the national interest, 
sales under section 32 may be made on terms 
of payment of not more than three years 
after the delivery of the defense article or 
the provision of the defense service. 

Sec. 42. GUARANTEES.— (a) The President 
may guarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
sure any individual, corporation, partnership, 
or other association doing business in the 
United States against political and credit 
risks of nonpayment arising in connection 
with sales financed by such individual, corpo- 
ration, partnership or other association of 
defense articles and defense services procured 
in the United States by friendly countries 
and international organizations eligible un- 
der section 11. 

(b) In issuing guarantees, insurance, coin- 
surance, and reinsurance, the President may 
enter into contracts with exporters, insur- 
ance companies. financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act as 
agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guarantees, insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance, and the adjustment of claims aris- 
ing thereunder. 

(c) Fees and premiums shall be charged 
in connection with such contracts of guar- 
anty insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance 
(excluding contracts with United States Gov- 
ernment agencies), and such fees and pre- 
miums may be utilized to meet liabilities re- 
sulting from such contracts. 

(d) Obligations shall be recorded against 
the funds available for credit sales in an 
amount not less than 25 per centum of the 
contractual liability related to any guarantee, 
insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance is- 
sued pursuant to this section, and the funds 
so obligated shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such con- 
tracts. Any guarantees, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance issued pursuant to this 
section shall be considered contingent obliga- 
tions backed by the full faith and credit of 
the United States of America. 

Sec. 43. REIMBURSEMENTS.—(a) Whenever 
funds available under this Act are used to 
finance sales, repayments in United States 
dollars (including dollar proceeds derived 
from the sale of foreign currency repay- 
ments), receipts received from the disposi- 
tion of evidences of indebtedness, and charges 
(including fees and premiums) or interest 
collected shall be credited to a separate fund 
account, and shall be available until ex- 
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pended solely for the purpose of financing 
further sales and guarantees, including the 
overhead costs thereof. 

(b) All assets and obligations of the sepa- 
rate fund account established by section 508 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, including proceeds receivable by 
that fund account from previous sales trans- 
actions and unliquidated balances of funds 
available under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, heretofore obligated 
to finance sales, and such amounts of the 
appropriations made available under this Act 
as may be determined by the President, shall 
be transferred to, and merged with, the sepa- 
rate fund account established by section 
43(a). 

Sec. 44. FOREIGN Currencres.—Sales fi- 
nanced under this title may provide for 
payment in foreign currencies to the ex- 
tent that the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines at the time of each such sale that 
the existing or anticipated requirements for 
such foreign currencies for payment of Unit- 
ed States obligations abroad are such that an 
excess of United States Government holdings 
of any particular foreign currency is not like- 
ly to result. 

Sec. 45. CoLLections.—In carrying out this 
title, the President— 

(1) may acquire and dispose of, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
any instrument evidencing indebtedness, and 
guarantee payment against any such instru- 
ment; and 

(2) may collect or compromise any in- 
debtedness owed to the Department of De- 
fense by foreign countries or international 
organizations. 

Title III Barter transactions 


Sec. 51. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President may, without reimbursement from 
funds available for use under this Act, barter 
defense articles which are in the stocks of the 
Department of Defense or which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is authorized to procure un- 
der other provisions of law, and defense serv- 
ices with any friendly country or interna- 
tional organization eligible under section 11 
in exchange for other defense articles and 
defense services of approximately equal or 
equivalent value for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

(b) The President may, subject to the 
provisions of section 82, also use funds avall- 
able to carry out this Act to acquire de- 
fense articles and defense services from any 
source and barter such defense articles and 
defense services with any friendly country 
or international organization eligible under 
section 11 in exchange for other defense arti- 
cles and defense services. 

Src. 52. DISPOSITION OF DEFENSE ARTICLES 
AND DEFENSE SERVICES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE 
Unpver Section 51(b).—Defense articles and 
defense services received by the United 
States Government from a country or inter- 
national organization in exchange for de- 
fense articles and defense services bartered 
by the United States Government under sec- 
tion 51(b) may be used to carry out this Act, 
may be sold (on cash or credit terms, includ- 
ing payment in foreign currencies) to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion, or may be transferred to any United 
States Government agency for stockpiling or 
other purposes. If such disposal or transfer 
is made subject to reimbursement, the funds 
so received shall be credited to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account which funded the 
cost of the defense articles or defense serv- 
ices bartered to the country or international 
organization, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purposes. 

Title IV—Leases 

Sec. 61. Leases.—(a) The President may, 
subject to section 82, use funds available to 
carry out this Act to acquire defense articles 
from any source and lease such defense 
articles, on such terms and conditions of 
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payment as he may determine, to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion eligible under section 11. 

(b) Payments received under this section 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account funding the cost of the defense 
articles leased, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purpose. 


Title V—General provisions 


Sec. 71. Purroses.—Defense articles and 
defense services may be sold, bartered, or 
leased under this chapter to eligible coun- 
tries solely for the purposes specified in sec- 
tion 12. 

CHAPTER 4. FISCAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 81. AtLocatrions.—The President may 
allocate or transfer to any United States Goy- 
ernment agency part of any funds available 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding any advance to the United States 
Government by any country or international 
organization, for the procurement of defense 
articles and defense services. Such funds 
shall be available for obligation and expend- 
iture for the purposes for which authorized, 
in accordance with authority granted in this 
Act or under authority governing the activi- 
ties of the United States Government agen- 
cies to which such funds are allocated or 
transferred. 

Sec. 82. REIMBURSEMENTS.—(a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, reimburse- 
ment shall be made to any activity of the 
Department of Defense and to any other 
United States Government agency, from 
funds available for use under this Act for 
defense articles and defense services fur- 
nished to foreign countries and international 
organizations by, or through, such activity 
or agency under this Act. Such reimburse- 
ment shall be in an amount equal to the 
value (as defined in section 3) of the de- 
fense articles and defense services furnished, 
plus expenses arising from or incident to 
operations under this Act (other than pay 
and allowances of members of the Armed 
Forces). The amount of such reimburse- 
ment shall be credited to the current appli- 
cable appropriations, funds, or accounts of 
such activity. 

(b) Orders to a supplying agency under this 
Act shall be based upon the best estimates of 
stock status and prevailing prices; reimburse- 
ments to the supplying agency shall be made 
on the basis of the stock status and prices 
determined pursuant to section 3(i). Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection, the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe regulations authorizing reimburse- 
ments to the supplying agency based on 
negotiated prices for aircraft, vessels, plant 
equipment, and such other major items as he 
may specify: Provided, That such articles 
are not excess at the time such prices are ne- 
gotiated: Provided further, That such prices 
are negotiated at the time firm orders are 
placed with the supplying agency. 

Sec. 83. AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONsS.—In addition to such amounts as may 
be otherwise authorized to support Viet- 
namese forces and other Free World Forces 
in Vietnam, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act (ex- 
cluding the support of Vietnamese forces and 
other Free World Forces in Vietnam) not to 
exceed $917,000,000 for use beginning in the 
fiscal year 1967, and $1,000,000,000 for use 
beginning in each of the fiscal years 1968, 
1969, 1970, and 1971, respectively, which 
amounts shall remain available until ex- 
pended, 

Sec. 84. SPECIAL AuTHoRITy.—(a) During 
the fiscal years 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, and 
1971, the President may, if he determines it 
to be vital to the security of the United 
States, order defense articles from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense and defense 
services for the purpose of this Act, subject 
to subsequent reimbursement therefor from 
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subsequent appropriations available for 
military assistance. The value of such orders 
shall not exceed $300,000,000 during each 
fiscal year. Prompt notice of action taken 
under this subsection shall be given to the 
Congress. 

(b) The Department of Defense is au- 
thorized to incur, in applicable appropria- 
tions, obligations in anticipation of reim- 
bursements in amounts equivalent to such 
orders under subsection (a) of this section. 
Appropriations to the President of such 
sums as may be necessary to reimburse the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or account 
for such orders are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 85. LETTERS OF COMMITMENT,—In car- 
rying out this Act accounts may be estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of De- 
fense (1) against which letters of commit- 
ment may be issued which shall constitute 
recordable obligations of the United States 
Government and moneys due or to become 
due under such letters of commitment shall 
be assignable under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, as amended (second and third 
paragraphs of 31 U.S.C. 203 and 41 U.S.C. 15), 
and (2) from which disbursements may be 
made to recipient countries or agencies, or- 
ganizations, or persons upon presentation 
of contracts, invoices, or other appropriate 
documentation. Expenditures of funds 
which have been made available through ac- 
counts so established shall be accounted 
for on standard documentation required for 
expenditure of funds of the United States 
Government: Provided, That such expend- 
itures for defense articles and defense 
services procured outside the United States 
shall be accounted for exclusively on such 
certification as may be prescribed in regula- 
tions approved by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. 

Sec. 86. TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS.— 
(a) Whenever the President determines it to 
be necessary for the purposes of this Act 
or the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds made available for any provision of 
this Act of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, may be transferred to, and 
consolidated with, the funds made avail- 
able for any other provision of this Act 
or that Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and may be used for any of the 
purposes for which such funds may be used, 
except that the total in the provision for the 
benefit of which the transfer is made shall 
not be increased by more than 20 per cen- 
tum of the amount of funds made avail- 
able for such provision. 

(b) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion and in sections 84 and 92 shall not be 
used to augment appropriations made avail- 
able for administrative expenses under this 
Act or section 637 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, or used otherwise to 
finance activities under either Act which 
normally would be financed from appropria- 
tions for administrative expenses. 


CHAPTER 5—GENERAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Title I—General provisions 

Sec. 91. GENERAL AUTHORITIES—(a) The 
President may make and perform agreements 
and contracts with, or enter into other trans- 
actions with, any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons, friendly government 
or government agency, whether within or 
without the United States, and international 
organizations in furtherance of the purposes, 
and within the limitations, of this Act. 

(b) The duration of contract which en- 
tails commitments for the expenditure of 
funds under chapter 2 of this Act shall be 
for not more than five (5) years at any 
time. 

(c) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purposes. 
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(d) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act may utilize the services and facilities of 
or procure defense articles and defense serv- 
ices from, any United States Government 
agency with the consent of the head of such 
agency, or as the President shall direct, and 
funds allocated pursuant to this subsection 
to any such agency may be established in 
separate transfer appropriation accounts on 
the books of the Treasury. 

Sec. 92. WAIVER AvuTHoRITIES—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use under 
this Act and the furnishing of assistance 
under section 84 in a total amount not to 
exceed $125,000,000, without regard to the 
provisions of this Act, any law relating to 
receipts and credits accruing to the United 
States, any Act appropriating funds for use 
under this Act, or the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act of 1951, as amended, in fur- 
therance of any of the purposes of such Acts, 
when he determines that such authorization 
is important to the security of the United 
States. Not more than $50,000,000 of the 
funds available under this subsection may be 
allocated to any one country in any fiscal 
year: Provided, That this limitation shall not 
apply to any country which is a victim of ac- 
tive communist or communist-supported 
aggression. Each determination shall be re- 
ported promptly to the Congress. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the functions authorized under this 
Act may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law (other than the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
1211 et seq.)) regulating the making, per- 
formance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of funds of 
the United States Government as the Presi- 
dent may specify. 

(c) The President is authorized to use 
amounts not to exceed $25,000,000 of the 
funds available under this Act pursuant to 
his certification that it is inadvisable to 
specify the nature of the use of such funds, 
which certification shall be deemed to be a 
sufficient voucher for such amounts, 

(d) The functions authorized under this 
Act may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the joint resolution of November 4, 1939 (54 
Stat. 4), as amended. 

(e) The provisions of section 955 of title 18 
of the United States Code shall not apply to 
prevent any person, including any individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, from 
acting for, or participating in, any operation 
or transaction arising under this part or from 
acquiring new obligations issued in connec- 
tion with any operation or transaction aris- 
ing under this Act. 

Src. 93. RETENTION AND USE OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES— (a) Any defense articles procured 
to carry out this Act may be retained by, 
or transferred to, and for the use of, such 
United States Government agency as the 
President may determine in lieu of being dis- 
posed of to a foreign country or international 
organization, whenever in the judgment of 
the President the best interests of the United 
States will be served thereby. Any defense 
articles so retained may be disposed of with- 
out regard to provisions of law relating to 
the disposal of property owned by the United 
States Government, when necessary to pre- 
vent spoilage or wastage of such defense 
articles or to conserve the usefulness there- 
of. Funds realized from any transfer or dis- 
posal shall revert to the respective appro- 
priation, fund, or account used to procure 
such defense articles or to the appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purpose. 

(b) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
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longer needed for the purpose for which 
furnished shall be credited to the respective 
appropriation, fund, or account used to 
procure such defense articles or to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account currently available 
for the same general purpose. 

Sec. 94. ORDERLY TERMINATION OF ASSIST- 
ance.—Funds made available under this Act 
shall remain available for a period of not to 
exceed twelve months from the date of 
termination of assistance or related activi- 
ties to or with a foreign country or inter- 
national organization for the necessary ex- 
penses of winding up programs related 
thereto. 

Sec. 95. PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFORMA- 
TION.—(a) Whenever, in connection with 
the performance of functions under this 
Act— 

(1) an invention or discovery covered by 
a patent issued by the United States Govern- 
ment is practiced within the United States 
without the authorization of the owner, or 

(2) information, which is (A) protected 
by law, and (B) held by the United States 
Government subject to restrictions imposed 
by the owner, is disclosed by the United 
States Government or any of its officers, em- 
ployees, or agents in violation of such re- 
strictions, 


the exclusive remedy of the owner, except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, is 
to sue the United States Government for 
reasonable and entire compensation for such 
practice or disclosure in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
such owner is a resident, or in the Court of 
Claims, within six years after the cause of 
action arises. Any period during which the 
United States Government is in possession 
of a written claim under subsection (b) of 
this section before mailing a notice of denial 
of that claim does not count in computing 
the six years. In any such suit, the United 
States Government may plead any defense 
that may be pleaded by a private person in 
such an action. A Government employee 
shall have the right to bring suit against the 
Government under this section except where 
he was in a position to order, influence, or 
induce use of the invention by the Govern- 
ment. This section shall not confer a right 
of action on any patentee or any assignee of 
such patentee with respect to any invention 
discovered or invented by a person while in 
the employment or service of the United 
States, where the invention was related to 
the official functions of the employee, in 
eases in which such functions included re- 
search and development, or in the making of 
which Government time, materials or facili- 
ties were used. 

(b) Before suit against the United States 
Government has been instituted, the head of 
the agency of the United States Government 
concerned may settle and pay any claim aris- 
ing under the circumstances described in 
subsection (a) of this section. No claim 
may be paid under this subsection unless the 
amount tendered is accepted by the claimant 
in full satisfaction. 

Sec. 96. SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VES- 
sELS.—The ocean transportation between for- 
eign countries of defense articles purchased 
with foreign currencies made available or 
derived from funds available under this Act 
or the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1961 et seq.), shall not be governed by the 
provisions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1241), or any other law relating to the ocean 
transportation of defense articles on United 
States vessels. 

SEC. 97. PROCUREMENT OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
Stares.—Funds available under this Act may 
be used for procurement of defense articles 
outside the United States only if the Presi- 
dent determines that such procurement will 
not result in adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of the United States or the industrial 
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mobilization base, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus or to the net posi- 
tion of the United States in its balance of 
payments with the rest of the world, which 
outweigh the economic or other advantages 
to the United States of less costly procure- 
ment outside the United States. 


Title 1Il—Administrative provisions 


Sec. 101. DELEGATION or AuTHORITy.—The 
President may exercise any functions con- 
ferred upon him by this Act through such 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of 
any such agency or such officer may from 
time to time promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out such 
functions, and may delegate authority to 
perform any such functions, including if he 
shall so specify, the authority successively 
to redelegate any of such functions to any 
of his subordinates. 

Sec. 102. THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—(a) 
With respect to programs authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have pri- 
mary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its integra- 
tion with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end- item use by the 
recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of mili- 
tary end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, 
the performance of any other functions with 
respect to programs authorized by this Act. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and allocation of 
military equipment shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 103. MISSIONS AND STAFFS ABROAD.— 
(a) The President may maintain special 
missions or staffs outside the United States 
in such countries and for such periods of 
time as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) Wherever practicable, especially in the 
case of smaller programs, assistance under 
this Act shall be administered under the di- 
rection of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission by the senior military 
officer of the mission. 

Sec. 104. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL.— 
(a) For the purposes of performing func- 
tions under this Act outside the United 
States the President May employ or assign 
persons compensated at any of the rates pro- 
vided for the Foreign Service Reserve and 
Staff by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together 
with allowances and benefits thereunder. 
Persons so employed or assigned shall be 
entitled, except to the extent that the Pres- 
ident may specify otherwise in cases in 
which the period of employment or assign- 
ment exceeds thirty months, to the same 
benefits as are provided by section 528 of 
that Act for persons appointed to the For- 
eign Service Reserve, and the provisions of 
section 1005 of that Act shall apply in the 
case of such persons, except that policymak- 
ing officials shall not be subject to that part 
of section 1005 of that Act which prohibits 
political tests. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 3544(b) and 8544(b) of title 10 of 
the United States Code, personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense may be assigned or de- 
tailed to any civil office to carry out this 
Act. 

Sec. 105, DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
Trods.— Whenever the President determines 
it to be consistent with and in furtherance 
of the purposes of this Act, any officer or em- 
ployee of any United States Government 
Agency may be detailed or assigned by the 
head of the Agency— 
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(1) to any office or position with any for- 
eign government or governmental agency, 
where acceptance of such office or position 
does not involve the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to another government or the ac- 
ceptance of compensation or other benefits 
from such foreign country by such officer or 
employee; or 

(2) to any international organization to 
serve with, or as a member of, the interna- 
tional staff of such international organiza- 
tion, or to render any technical, scientific, or 
professional advice or services to, or in co- 
operation with, such organization. 

Sec. 106. STATUS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 
or DeETAILeD.—(a) Any officer or employee, 
while assigned or detailed under section 105 
of this Act, shall be considered, for the pur- 
pose inter alia of preserving his allowances, 
privileges, rights, seniority, and other bene- 
fits as such, an officer or employee of the 
United States Government and of the United 
States Government Agency from which de- 
tailed or assigned, and he shall continue to 
receive compensation, allowances, and bene- 
fits from funds appropriated to that agency 
o made available to that agency under this 

ct. 

(b) Any officer or employee assigned, de- 
tailed, or appointed under sections 105 or 
103 of this Act may receive under such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, rep- 
resentation allowances similar to those al- 
lowed under section 901 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131). 
The authorization of such allowances and 
other benefits and the payment thereof out 
of any appropriations available therefor shall 
be considered as meeting all of the require- 
ments of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C, 70). 

Sec. 107. TERMS or DETAIL or ASSIGN- 
MENT.—Details or assignment may be made 
under section 105 of this Act— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

(2) upon agreement by the foreign gov- 
ernment or international organization, to re- 
imburse the United States Government for 
compensation, travel expenses, allowances, 
and benefits, or any part thereof, payable to 
the officer or employee concerned during the 
period of assignment or detail; and such re- 
imbursements (including foreign currencies) 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized for paying such compen- 
sation, travel expenses, allowances, or bene- 
fits, or to the appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count currently available for such purposes; 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property, 
or services by the foreign government or in- 
ternational organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Government, to be available for the specified 
uses, and to be used for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditure subject 
to the provisions of this Act, any unexpended 
balance of such account to be returned to 
the foreign government or international or- 
ganization; or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed or assigned, 
such credit to be based upon the compensa- 
tion, travel expenses, allowances, and bene- 
fits, or any part thereof, payable to such 
officer or employee during the period of de- 
tall or assignment in accordance with section 
105 of this Act. 

Sec. 108. EXPENSES.—(a) Funds made 
available for the purpose of this Act shall 
be available for— 

(1) administrative and operating ex- 
penses; 
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(2) extraordinary expenses of not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 in any fiscal year; 

(3) constructing or otherwise acquiring 
outside the United States essential living 
quarters, office space, and necessary sup- 
porting facilities for use of personnel carry- 
ing out activities authorized by this Act; 
and 

(4) maintenance, repair, alteration, and 
furnishing of United States-owned facilities 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
for the training of foreign military person- 
nel, without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3733 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 
12) or other provision of law requiring a 
separate authorization or specific appropria- 
tion for such public contracts. 

(b) Actual expenses incurred by military 
officers detailed or assigned as tour directors 

in connection with orientation visits of for- 
eign military personnel may be reimbursed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
8 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 836), applicable to civilian 
officers and employees. 

Sec. 109. REPORTS AND INrORNMATTON.— (a) 
The President shall, while funds made avall- 
able for the purpose of this Act remain avail- 
able for obligation, transmit to the Congress 
after the close of each fiscal year a report 
concerning operations in that fiscal year 
under this Act. 

(b) The President shall, in the reports re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section, and 
in response to requests from Members of the 
Congress or inquiries from the public, make 
public all information concerning operations 
under this Act not deemed by him to be in- 
compatible with the security of the United 
States. 

(c) At the end of each fiscal year, the 
President shall notify each Committee of the 
Congress charged with considering legisla- 
tion or appropriations under this Act of 
all actions taken during the fiscal year un- 
der this Act which resulted in furnishing as- 
sistance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an 
area, substantially different from that in- 
cluded in the presentation to the Congress 
during its consideration of this Act or any 
Act appropriating funds pursuant to authori- 
zations contained in this Act, or which re- 
sulted in obligations or reservations greater 
by 50 per centum or more than the proposed 
obligations or reservations included in such 
presentation for the program concerned, and 
in his notification the President shall state 
the justification for such changes. There 
shall also be included in the presentation 
material submitted to the Congress during 
its consideration of amendments to this 
Act, or of any Act appropriating funds pur- 
suant to authorizations contained in this 
Act, a comparison of the current fiscal year 
programs and activities with those pre- 
sented to the Congress in the previous year 
and an explanation of any substantial 
changes. In presenting requests to the Con- 
gres for appropriations for fiscal years 1968 
through 1971 to carry out the programs un- 
der this Act the President shall also present 
the programs to be carried out with the 
funds appropriated for the respective fiscal 
years to the Committees of the Congress hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the authorization for 
such appropriations, if requested to do so 
by the Chairmen of those Committees. 


Title II1I—Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 121. Provisions OF Law REPEALED AND 
AMENDED.—(a) The Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 303 is amended by striking 
out “(other than part IZ)”. 

(2) Part II is repealed. 

(8) Section 602 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “, defense 
articles,” and “(including defense services)“. 

(B) Im subsections (a) (2) and (a) (3) 
strike out “, articles,“. 

(C) Strike out subsection (c). 
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(4) Section 603 is amended by striking out 
“and defense articles“. 

(5) Section 605 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “and 
defense articles” in the first sentence and “or 
defense articles“ each time it appears in the 
second and third sentences. 

(B) Strike out subsection (d). 

(6) Section 609(a)(3) is amended by in- 
serting “or the Military Assistance and Sales 
Act of 1966" between “this Act” and “would”. 

(7) Section 610 is amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “this Act” each time they 
appear the words “or the Military Assistance 
and Sales Act of 1966". 

(B) Subsection (b) is amended as follows: 

(i) Strike out “, 510,”. 

(ii) Strike out “pursuant to sections 636 
(g) (1) and 637“ and substitute “for admin- 
istrative expenses under section 637 of this 
Act or the Military Assistance and Sales Act 
of 1966”. 

(ili) Insert “under either Act” between 
“activities” and “which”. 

(8) Section 614 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “and the 
furnishing of assistance under section 510”. 

(B) In subsection (a) strike out “$250,- 
000,000” and substitute “$125,000,000". 

(C) In subsection (c) strike out “$50,- 
000,000” and substitute “$25,000,000”. 

(9) Section 620(m) is amended by striking 
out “(1)” and all after “July 1, 1963” and 
inserting a period after “July 1, 1963”. 

(10) Section 623 is repealed. 

(11) Section 624 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (d) (2) (b) strike out 
“part II of this Act“ in each place that it 
appears and substitute “the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act of 1966”. 

(B) In subsection (d) (4) strike out “un- 
der this Act“. 

(C) In subsections (d) (5) and (7) strike 
out “or II" and after the words of this Act,” 
insert “the Military Assistance and Sales Act 
of 1966,”. 

(12) Section 625 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (b) strike out “part II“ 
and substitute “the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1966”. 

(B) Subsection (c) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 110 of this Act and is amended by strik- 
ing out “part II” and substituting “this 
Act“. 

(C) In subsection (f) 
part II“. 

(13) Section 631 (d) is amended by striking 
out all after “economic officer of the mis- 
sion”, 

(14) Section 632 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “, defense 
articles,” and “(including defense services)”. 

(B) In subsection (b) strike out “(includ- 
ing defense services) and the words “and 
defense articles”. 

(C) Strike out subsection (d). 

(D) In subsection (e) strike out “defense 
articles,” and “(including defense services)”. 

(15) Section 633 is amended by striking 
out subsection (b). 

(16) Section 635(h) is amended by striking 
out “and under part II”. 

(17) Section 636 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “(except 
for part IT)”. 

(B) Strike out subsection (g). 

(18) Section 640 is repealed. 

(19) Section 644 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
definitions, is amended by striking out sub- 
sections (d), (e), (f), (g), (i), (m) and the 
final full paragraph. 

(b) References to the statutory provisions 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, contained in other Acts 
shall hereafter be considered to be references 
to the appropriate provisions of this Act. 

SEC. 122. Savinc Provisions.—(a) Except 
as may be expressly provided to the contrary 
in this Act all determinations, authoriza- 
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tions, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this Act or Acts 
superseded by those provisions, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act estab- 
lish conditions which must be complied with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in, or funds authorized by, this Act, 
compliance with, or satisfaction of, sub- 
stantially similar conditions under provisions 
of law repealed by this Act, or Acts super- 
seded by those provisions shall be deemed 
to constitute compliance with the conditions 
established by this Act. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to pro- 
visions of law repealed by this Act shall, 
unless otherwise authorized or provided by 
law, remain available for their original pur- 
poses in accordance with the provision of law 
currently applicable to those purposes. 

Sec. 123. UNEXPENDED BALANCES. — Unex- 
pended balances of funds made available 
pursuant to this Act are hereby authorized 
to be continued available for the general 
purposes for which appropriated. 

Sec, 124. ConstrucTrion.—If any provisions 
of this Act or the application of any provision 
to any circumstances or persons shall be held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of this 
Act, and of the applicability of such provi- 
sion to other circumstances or persons, shall 
not be affected thereby. 


EPITAPH FOR AN ABYSMAL FAILURE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill which I hope will be swiftly 
enacted because it is necessary to relieve 
very real suffering on the part of the 
people of Angoon, Alaska. I ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The bill I introduce would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to release 
indebtedness of the Angoon community 
for certain funds advanced under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. It is a recognition 
of tragic failure and the necessary first 
step toward establishment of a sound 
program for the welfare of the people of 
Angoon. It is constructive in that it 
would wipe the slate clear of a misbe- 
gotten venture that ended in failure. 

The debt that would be forgiven is that 
still outstanding on a loan to the com- 
munity of Angoon made by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the purchase of a 
salmon cannery February 25, 1948. The 
amount of the indebtedness now out- 
standing, according to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs is $378,925.80. For the tiny 
community of Angoon, in which live 
fewer than 400 citizens, this indebtedness 
is crushing, and, in reality, impossible of 
repayment. 

The history of the operation of a sal- 
mon cannery at Angoon has been that 
of economic disaster resulting in severe 
depression for the people of the com- 
munity. Although the Angoon cannery 
operated profitably during the first years 
after it undertook independent operation 
in 1951, it lost $75,525 on the 1956 season, 
$95,379 in 1957, and was unable to re- 
verse the downward trend. Robbed of a 
chance at a successful season by the 
shocking mismanagement of Alaska’s 
fisheries by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior which 
caused a precipitous decline in the sal- 
mon run for all southeast Alaska, Angoon 
fell further and further behind in repay- 
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ment of its indebtedness, meanwhile in- 
curring even greater debt resulting from 
interest charges on the loan for the 
cannery. 

In 1961 the Hood Bay Cannery burned 
to the ground and with this event An- 
goon lost any possibility of eventually 
recouping and operating profitably. 
Nevertheless, the people of Angoon were 
saddled with their burden of debt. 

The simple purpose of the legislation 
I introduce today is to allow the Secre- 
tary of Interior to release the people of 
Angoon from the debt they owe for the 
cannery. 

The people of Angoon have other very 
heavy indebtedness for individual loans 
to the fishermen of the community for 
purchase of the fishing boats which are 
their only means of making a living. A 
fishing boat is a necessity for the men of 
Angoon and in order to acquire their 
boats the Angoon Community Associa- 
tion has become indebted in an amount 
of $539,252.09 to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in addition to the debt owed on 
the disastrous cannery project. 

The people of Angoon cannot, in the 
foreseeable future, be expected to pay 
the Federal Government the total indebt- 
edness estimated at nearly $1 million. I 
suggest this fact of life might as well be 
recognized by the Department of Inte- 
rior and by Congress and that the neces- 
sary authority be conferred upon the 
Secretary of Interior to release the part 
of Angoon’s debt attributable to the cost 
of the unfortunate cannery. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution of the Angoon Community Asso- 
ciation dealing with this matter be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the close of these 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the reso- 
lution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2862) to release the com- 
munity of Angoon, Alaska, from certain 
indebtedness, introduced by Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The resolution presented by Mr. 
GRUENING is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Angoon Community 
Association, That Congress pass legislation 
to relieve the Angoon Community Association 
of the obligation to pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment loans made for the operation of a 
cannery which was destroyed by fire and for 
the purchase of fishing boats. 

As of the last fiscal year, on March 31. 
1965, the Angoon Community Association 
owed the Federal Government $467,543.28 for 
the Hood Bay Salmon Cannery. This can- 
nery was destroyed by fire on February 16, 
1961. It is now of no value to the people of 
Angoon. 

In addition, the Angoon Community As- 
sociation, as of March 31, 1965, owed the 
Federal Government $539,252.09, which was 
used for the purchase of boats. Most of the 
boats are now old and in need of repair. 
Total due the Federal Government is 
$1,006,795.37. 

The requirement of repaying these loans 
with interest places a heavy burden on the 
Angoon community and its people. Work is 
seasonal in the community, since most of 
the men are fishermen and earn their liveli- 
hood from fishing in the summer for salmon. 
The men and women must make enough in 
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the summer to carry them through the 
winter. 

To illustrate how onerous this burden can 
become, last summer the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs required the Hawk Inlet cannery to 
whom all Angoon fishermen took their 
catches to deduct from the payment for 
fish a total of 7½ shares. Payment for fish- 
ing is based on a share system. The captain 
receives 144 shares, and each member of the 
crew, usually five to seven men, receives one 
share. In a six-man boat this would total 
6% shares for captain and crew, as against 
the 7½ shares retained by the BIA. 

The people of Angoon earnestly appeal to 
their Representatives in Congress to help 
them; and to pass legislation to relieve them 
of this obligation to the Federal Government, 
to allow them to make enough to repair 
their boats and equipment and to have a 
better chance to make an adequate living for 
themselves and their children. 

CHARLIE JIM, Sr., 
President, 
Angoon Community Association. 
JANUARY 24, 1966. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION BILL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to authorize a joint 
Federal-State program—financed on a 
50-50 basis—to provide technical serv- 
ices and advice to private landowners, 
enterpreneurs, agencies, organizations, 
and local governments in developing and 
managing outdoor recreation areas. 
State and local employees would provide 
the services with the Federal Govern- 
ment sharing the cost. 

This bill has been recommended by 
the National Association of State Park 
Directors as a supplement to the Land 
and Water Conservation Act of 1965. 
This act, as you all know, assists States 
and Federal agencies to develop pro- 
grams which will meet the need of the 
American people for more present and 
future outdoor recreation facilities. 

In preparing proposals to take ad- 
vantage of the grants offered in the Land 
and Water Conservation Act many 
States have found that there is a gap 
in the technical assistance available to 
local governments. This has been true 
in my State of Utah. Mr. F. C. Koziol, 
director of the Utah State Park and 
Recreation Commission, has advised me: 

Our experience in developing a State mas- 
ter plan for Utah has convinced me that ad- 
ditional support at the Federal level for 
technical assistance is necessary. Outside of 
the larger and more populated counties in 
our State, technical assistance for counties 
for planning their outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities is woefully lacking. At present, ex- 
cept through the limited facilities of our 
commission and the Agriculture Extension 
Service, counties and municipalities have no 
opportunity to get the benefit of professional 
planners in the development of their recrea- 
tional services and programs. 


The “technical assistance gap” as it 
has been called, needs to be closed since 
implementation of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act is necessarily 
somewhat slow. It is dependent upon 
funds available from recreation receipts, 
and how quickly and comprehensively 
States can make their recreation plans. 

As of January 18, 44 of the 55 States 
and territories eligible had submitted 
proposals for planning, acquisition, or 
development of outdoor recreation fa- 
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cilities. The majority of the proposals 
were for planning grants. About $3 mil- 
lion had been allocated. Some few 
States had progressed into the acquisi- 
tion or development stages, but some had 
not even completed their statewide plan. 
My State of Utah was one of these. This 
all means, of course, that it will be con- 
siderable time before any substantial 
number of outdoor recreational facilities 
will actually become available to the 
American people under the program es- 
tablished by the Land and Water Con- 
servation Act. The bill I am introducing 
today would give counties and munici- 
palities the benefit of professional plan- 
ning and help them to coordinate their 
planning with that of the State agency. 
It also has the broader purpose of en- 
couraging local governments and the 
private sector to provide additional rec- 
reational opportunities, particularly in 
the parts of the country where popula- 
tion density is high and public resources 
are limited. This was intended by the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, which pointed out: 
Individual initiative and private enterprise 
should continue to be the most important 
force in outdoor recreation, providing many 
and varied opportunities for a vast number 
of people, as well as the goods and services 
used by people in their recreation activities. 


The National Association of State 
Park Directors believes that many pri- 
vate landowners and investors would be 
interested in helping to meet the grow- 
ing outdoor recreation demands if they 
felt they had a reliable source of tech- 
nical assistance and information to 
guide them in the establishment of a 
commercial outdoor recreation enter- 
prise where demand is sufficient to re- 
turn a profit. Present technical assist- 
ance programs to the private sector are 
inadequate because they are limited in 
scope and to a large degree are oriented 
toward helping only the farmer, the 
rural associations, and rural landowners. 

The association analyzes the problem 
this way: / 

A program of technical assistance is needed 
that will make available to the investor es- 
sential information on the potential market 
for the type of enterprise he expects to de- 
velop. Only by a sound analysis of existing 
and potential factors such as the size of the 
market; competition from existing suppliers; 
possible complementary or competitive pub- 
lic areas or facilities; quality and suitability 
of the site under consideration; capacity and 
type of structures and facilities desirable; 
cost of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration of the enterprise; and expected re- 
turn on the capital investment can the en- 
trepreneur attract risk capital. This kind of 
technical assistance is not now available. 

Much of the needed information is specific 
in nature and peculiar to the needs of areas 
or localities within each State. For exam- 
ple, it would be impractical, if not impos- 
sible, to provide the specific, detailed assist- 
ance required on zoning ordinances, sanitary 
codes, facility design, liability laws, insur- 
ance requirements and the like, at the 
Federal level. However, Federal support is 
needed to assist States in providing technical 
recreation services and advice to private 
landowners, entrepreneurs, agencies, organi- 
zations, and local governments with respect 
to the management and development of 
areas for public outdoor recreation. 
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You will remember that this need was 
recognized by the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and mentioned 
in the Senate report on the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation Act—Public Law 88: 
29. 

Exclusive of Alaska, approximately 
three-fourths of the Nation’s land is in 
private ownership. Near population 
centers, less than 5 percent of the land 
is privately owned. If the Nation’s out- 
door recreation needs are to be met, 
therefore, a large proportion of them 
will have to be met by the private sector. 
Both public and private sources are go- 
ing to be hard pressed to meet the out- 
door recreation activity which is expected 
to triple by the year 2,000, but public 
expenditures can be reduced by encour- 
aging private investment. The most ef- 
fective way to accomplish this is by a 
technical service extension as envisioned 
by this legislation. 5 

The proposed program would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into cooperative agreements with appro- 
priate officials of the 50 States, and the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa to provide technical assistance in 
outdoor recreation to private enterprise 
and to local governments. The States 
would hire the technicians to carry out 
the work. The Federal Government 
would share up to 50 percent of the cost 
of such services. Thus, the pivotal role 
of the States in the outdoor recreation 
field would be maintained. 

In certain cases where local govern- 
ments have the capabilities, the States 
would be authorized to transfer Federal 
funds to local governmental units to 
enable such local bodies to provide the 
technical service to the private sector. 
This may be desirable for highly urban- 
ized areas. p 

The cooperative agreement with each 
State would spell out in advance the pro- 
cedures and criteria for carrying out the 
work in that State. It would include 
such things as the extent of Federal 
financial participation up to 50 percent 
of the total cost, how the work is to be 
done, agreement that competent tech- 
nicians would be assigned to the work, 
character of the services to be provided, 
extent of services to any one recipient, 
what precautions are to be taken to 
avoid competition with private consult- 
ants in outdoor recreation where such 
services are available and similar points. 
Within the framework of the legislation, 
the cooperative agreements may be var- 
ied to fit particular State needs or con- 
ditions. 

Apportionment of Federal funds among 
the participating States would be deter- 
mined only after consultation with a 
committee of not less than five State offi- 
cials selected by all the participating 
States. 

In large measure, the proposal is pat- 
terned after the existing and highly suc- 
cessful cooperative forest management 
program. 

It is estimated that an average of 5 
employees would be needed in each State 
at the State level and an average of 15 
employees per State at local governmen- 
tal levels, or a total of about 1,100 em- 
ployees to carry out the program. Thus, 
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the annual cost of the work in the States 
using State and local government em- 
ployees would amount to about $15 mil- 
lion, at least half of which would be 
borne by the States. In addition, about 
20 employees would be needed for admin- 
istrative purposes at the Federal gov- 
ernmental level, or about $400,000 an- 
nually. 

The proposed legislation carries an 
authorization limitation of $10 million 
for the Federal share of the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2864) to assist the States 
in providing technical recreation service 
and advice to private landowners and 
local public agencies relating to the man- 
agement and development of areas for 
public outdoor recreation, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Moss, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ACCELERATED ECONOMIC, SOCIAL 
AID FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a joint resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it lie on the desk for 
1 week for additional cosponsors. 

I introduce this joint resolution on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. The 
resolution is intended to trigger a for- 
mal, full-scale congressional debate, in- 
cluding committee hearings, on what is 
now a new United States-Vietnam pol- 
icy. 

It would support current administra- 
tion policy, but call for an accelerated 
program for economic and social de- 
velopment of South Vietnam. 

I invite the attentior of Senators to 
the fact that the Senato from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and I first intro- 
duced a joint resolution seeking to bring 
this about in June 1965. Since that 
time, in and out of session, I have done 
my utmost to bring about Senate discus- 
sion on it. I believe this is long over- 
due, and that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which has been reluctant to 
give hearings on it, ought to hold hear- 
ings as soon as current developments with 
respect to the Security Council at the 
United Nations is over, which will be 
within the next few years. 

For more than a year, the administra- 
tion has not come to Congress for a sup- 
port resolution on our Vietnam policy, 
and as a result this struggle in Asia 
seems to many people to be without nec- 
essary congressional sanction. It is the 
duty of the President and the Congress 
to face in public debate the consequences 
of the vast changes that have occurred 
since the Bay of Tonkin resolution of 
August 1964. The old resolution is now 
outdated by events. The sense of Con- 
gress on Vietnam should be established 
as clearly before the Nation and the 
world as is the position of the President. 
I have no doubt that such a resolution 
would result in unification of our policy 
with the overwhelming support of the 
American people. 

More than a year and a half 
has passed since the congressional reso- 
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lution of August 10, 1964; since our ships 
were attacked in the Bay of Tonkin. We 
can hardly recognize the Vietnam of 
today from the picture then. 

Then, it seemed the Saigon govern- 
ment, wracked with internal dissension 
and lacking in popular support, would 
not outlast the monsoons. Today, there 
is, at least, a measure of stability in the 
Saigon government. 

Then, the Vietcong seemed able to de- 
feat South Vietnamese units, take their 
arms, and live off the land. Now, they 
have been joined in large numbers by 
North Vietnamese regulars and both are 
dependent on Hanoi for supplies; and 
the South Vietnamese forces have shown 
great ability to fight. 

Then, the United States was unclear 
in its objectives and uncertain as to how 
to achieve them. More soldiers and 
more speeches, however, did not provide 
an answer. Today, our goals—freedom 
of choice for the South Vietnamese, eco- 
nomic advancement and social reform, a 
stable peace, freedom from fear, return 
to the Geneva accords, and preventing 
the overthrow of governments by terror 
and force—are clear; our means, uncon- 
ditional discussions and honorable ne- 
gotiations—are unmistakably sincere 
and serious to all who will listen. 

Then, the United States only had 
21,000 advisers in South Vietnam. Right 
now, there are approximately 200,000 
American soldiers fighting in that coun- 
try and this number, it is predicted, will 
almost double in a few months. 

It is the duty of the President and the 
Congress to face in public debate the 
consequences of the vast changes that 
have occurred since the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. The President should know 
the sense of Congress on Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
proceed for 2 additional minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The country and the 
morale of our troops in Vietnam would 
benefit from a unified policy of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on Vietnam. 
Committee hearings and debate should 
be employed to bring this about. 

The argument is made that a substan- 
tive debate may give false indications of 
irresolution on the American position on 
the Vietnamese struggle. In this respect, 
I believe far more serious results could 
follow from isolated statements which 
even distort the meaning and intent of 
those who make them. A considered de- 
bate, especially if it is designed to result 
in a deliberate question—duly voted on— 
is much the preferred way to proceed. 

Any question about military security 
in the course of the debate should cer- 
tainly be fully answered by the outstand- 
ing record of the Congress in the past 
and by the record of joint committees 
and committees of both Houses, handling 
on a daily basis information of the high- 
est security classification. 

The President has no reason to fear 
such a debate; indeed, I have every con- 
fidence that consideration of the resolu- 
tion we propose today would greatly 
strengthen his position. It would, I be- 
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lieve, also put the Congress on record as 
favoring the large-scale, coordinated 
programs of economic and social con- 
struction that are so vital if the Viet- 
namese people are to be able to establish 
a viable and stable government of their 
own choosing. 

The Congress has been discussing U.S. 
policy in Vietnam only in a sporadic way, 
and I believe, focusing on transitory 
rather than basic es. Debate should 
now center on two overriding points: 
First, the need for greater attention to 
the social and economic revolution in 
Vietnam and our identification with the 
aspirations of the Vietnamese people for 
economic and social construction, ade- 
quate care of the refugees and for a 
stable, responsive, and just government; 
and, second, the size and character of 
the total military effort in Vietnam and 
where it is taking us. 

We urge our colleagues to join us in 
making such a debate possible through 
consideration of the resolution we intro- 
duce today. 

We believe the more support the joint 
resolution has in the way of cosponsors, 
the more likely it will have the attention 
of the committee and assure debate on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the Recor and will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from New York. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 134) to 
promote the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in southeast 
Asia and to supplement Public Law 88- 
408, introduced by Mr. Javits (for him- 
self and Mr. RANDOLPH), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 134 

Whereas the Congress by joint resolution 
approved August 10, 1964, declared that it 
“approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression” 
and further declare that “The United States 
regards as vital to its national interest and 
to world peace the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in southeast Asia” 
and “is, therefore, prepared, as the President 
determines, to take all necessary steps, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to assist any 
member of protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting 
assistance in defense of its freedom;” and 

Whereas the deliberate and systematic 
campaign of aggression that the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam is waging against 
its neighbors and the nations joined with 
them in the collective defense of their free- 
dom has risen in intensity and constitutes 
a threat to international peace and security; 
and 

Whereas the people of South Vietnam con- 
tinue to desire the assistance of the United 
States in protecting their freedom and their 
right to be left in peace to work out their 
own destiny in their own way; and 

Whereas the United States, without ter- 
ritorial, military, or political ambitions of 
its own, has labored continuously and dili- 
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gently for unconditional discussions and ne- 
gotiations, but has received no positive re- 
sponse for these efforts from North Vietnam 
or its allies; and 

Whereas North Vietnam has used the ces- 
sation of bombing in the North to intensify 
aggression against South Vietnam, requiring 
the United States so materially to increase 
the means for defense against such aggres- 
sion, including the use of the Armed Forces, 
as to make advisable a further joint resolu- 
tion of approval and support by the Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress ap- 
proves and supports the determination of the 
President as Commander in Chief, in con- 
tinuing the role of the United States in pro- 
moting and maintaining international peace 
and security in southeast Asia. 

Sec. 2. The United States declares its de- 
termination, consonant with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Charter 
of the United Nations and in accordance with 
its obligations under the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, as 
the President determines for the purposes 
set forth in section 3 to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom. 

Sec, 3. The United States affirms that the 
objectives of the United States are to bring 
about the cessation of hostilities by cease-fire 
or other appropriate means and the restora- 
tion of peace, tranquillity, and security, and 
the observance of international treaties and 
agreements in South Vietnam, and to assist 
South Vietnam in obtaining a full oppor- 
tunity for self-determination, religious free- 
dom, economic and social progress, the es- 
tablishment and strengthening of free 
institutions, and the enjoyment of friendly 
relations with its neighbors. 

Sec. 4, The United States declares that it 
is prepared to engage in unconditional dis- 
cussions and honorable negotiations, when- 
ever and wherever there is any willingness 
by the other appropriate parties to do so. 

Sec. 5. The United States recognizes the 
real struggle in Vietnam must center around 
the needs and desires of the Vietnamese 
people for economic advancement and social 
change, and that to these ends, the Congress 
declares that it will support accelerated, en- 
larged, and coordinated efforts by the people 
of South Vietnam with the aid of the United 
States to care for the refugees, and to attain 
the benefits of land tenure reform agg uti- 
lization, education, health, housing, roads 
markets, and the administration of justice. 

Sec. 6. The United States regards inter- 
national action to assure conditions of peace, 
security, freedom, and self-determination in 
South Vietnam to be most desirable and is 
ready to join with other appropriate parties 
in assuring the maintenance of international 
peace and applying within that area the 
principles and provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter, through the utilization of the 
United Nations, of other international orga- 
nizations, or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably as- 
sured by international conditions created by 
action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this morning, on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and at the very 
close of the morning hour, I introduced 
a joint resolution on Vietnam which I 
hoped would result in the President’s re- 
questing authority which I felt he should 
request from Congress. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may lie at the desk for 1 week 
to permit other Senators who may wish 
to do so to become cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Because the President 
has not sought such authority, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and I have in- 
troduced the joint resolution in such 
form as we believe it ought to be pre- 
sented. 

Unavoidably the Senator from West 

irginia was not in the Chamber at the 
moment the resolution was submitted. 
I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
deeply appreciative of the comments just 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

The senior Senator from New York 
has noted from time to time in the 
Chamber—and recalled again last Fri- 
day in a thought-provoking and inform- 
ative report on Vietnam—that he is 
an “ardent advocate of a full-scale con- 
gressional debate on Vietnam.” 

The Senator from New York stated 
that he and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia now speaking introduced in June 
of 1965 Senate Joint Resolution 93. We 
offered it with the suggestion that it be 
a focal point for reasoned debate of which 
I, too, am an advocate. 

We jointly requested the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to hold hearings on 
the resolution we offered, but without 
success. I share the view of the senior 
Senator from New York that it is un- 
derstandable if the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
feel that they should not engender hear- 
ing and debate on such a sensitive issue 
unless the President wishes such debate 
to take place. Our currently proposed 
resolution is a newly suggested focal 
point. 

But, because I am as convinced as is 
our colleague from New York that the 
country supports the President, I feel no 
hesitancy in cosponsoring the new Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 134 “to promote the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia and to supple- 
ment Public Law 88-408.“ 

Even among citizens supporting the 
President on the Vietnam issue there are 
questions and misgivings susceptible of 
being mitigated or overcome. Hence, I 
believe, as Senator Javits has declared, 
that “if Congress is brought into closer 
partnership with the President on this 
issue, it is likely that the country will be 
very much more in favor of our policy.” 

Congress joined the President in pass- 
ing the resolution he requested in Au- 
gust 1964. In the light of the many sig- 
nificant subsequent developments, we feel 
the provisions of that resolution—Pub- 
lic Law 88-408—need supplementation. 
Certainly there should not be repeal of 
the August 10, 1964, resolution, as has 
been proposed in one measure introduced 
in this body last week. 

The late U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Adlai Stevenson, said: 

Let’s talk sense to the American people. 
Let’s tell them the truth, that there are no 
gains without pains. 
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The President certainly has made this 
clear. I believe debate of the issue in 
Congress through consideration of such 
a resolution as we offer—although not 
developing unanimous agreement—would 
reflect a more overwhelming congres- 
sional and public consensus for US. 
policy than now seems on the surface to 
prevail. The differences over tactics and 
strategy and in degree of support too 
often discolor the picture and in some 
instances indicate more splinters than 
consensus. What is needed is a rallying 
point—a real focal point for a meaning- 
ful debate. I do not believe this would 
weaken the position of the Commander 
in Chief, nor do I believe it would result 
in any substantial deviation from the 
policies he has ordered and proclaimed. 

If I did not believe hearings and de- 
bate on the issues inherent in the pro- 
posed joint resolution would strengthen 
support for our President and for US. 
policy in Vietnam and southeast Asia, 
and if I did not have faith that the un- 
derstanding and resolve of our citizens 
would be improved by debate in the best 
traditions of our democratic way of life, 
I would not be a cosponsor. But I do 
not shun this joint resolution through 
negativism; I embrace it with an affirma- 
tive attitude. 

It is my judgment that the time has 
come for the Senate to enter into rea- 
soned debate because there have been so 
many diverse opinions expressed by so 
many individual Senators that the Sen- 
ate as a body is somewhat in a posture of 
disarray and presents a blurred image of 
itself as a deliberative body and of the 
Government’s Vietnam policy. There is 
a need for both clarification and a greater 
degree of unification of the people’s 
Government. We are sorely in need of 
unity of purpose. If there ever was a 
time when the executive and the legis- 
lative branches needed to be in harmony, 
it is now. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to join 
the diligent and knowledgeable senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] in 
introducing Senate Joint Resolution 134. 

As I conclude, I invite attention to an 
editorial and a column written by Rich- 
ard Fryklund, both published in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday, 
February 1, 1966. They are pertinent 
to our discussion and reflect a degree of 
optimism that is worthy of attention and 
consideration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record excerpts from the editorial, en- 
titled “His ‘Clear Duty,“ and Mr. Fryk- 
lund’s column entitled Viet Buildup 
May Be Nearing End.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1966] 
Hrs Crear Dury 
In deciding to order a resumption of bomb- 
ing of military targets in North Vietnam, Mr. 
Johnson did what had to be done. As Presi- 
dent and as Commander in Chief, conscious 
of his responsibility to some 200,000 American 
troops as well as the soldiers of our allies, 
who are under attack by a relentless foe, he 
could not have done otherwise. 
Obviously, it was not an easy decision to 
make. And the President, even while giv- 
ing the order for the bombers to take off, re- 
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newed his pledge that the search for a just 
settlement will go on. One aspect of the 
quest is the arbitration proposal which 
Ambassador Goldberg has put before the U.N. 
Security Council. There is no occasion, how- 
ever, for soaring hopes on this score. Dur- 
ing the bombing pause, which lasted for 37 
days, the Communists not only pressed ahead 
with the fighting; they also used the oppor- 
tunity to redeploy their soldiers, bring up 
supplies, and repair the damage done to 
their transportation system. To have per- 
mitted this to go on indefinitely, as some 
urged, could only have resulted in heavier 
American and allied casualties. To his 
credit, his critics notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dent was unwilling to pay this price. As 
he put it, it is our “clear duty” to do what 
we can to limit the casualty rolls which, in 
any event, will be long. 

What is to be said of the critics, especially 
those in the Senate? 

In 1776 Thomas Paine wrote that “these 
are the times that try men’s souls.“ He also 
paid his respects to “the summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot” who, in the crisis of 
that day, shrank from the demands of the 
war for freedom. If Paine were living now 
he might have something to say about sun- 
shine Senators. 

It is not our purpose to be invidious in 
suggesting this. But last week’s spectacle in 
the Senate was nothing less than astonishing. 

* * $ * * 


One theme which runs through the criti- 
cism is that Congress, when it approved in 
1964 a joint resolution supporting the Pres- 
ident’s policies, did not quite realize what it 
was all about, didn’t quite intend to author- 
ize the President. to do precisely what he 
now is doing. Yet the language of the reso- 
lution is unambiguous. It puts Congress 
squarely on record as authorizing the Presi- 
dent, as he may determine, “to take all neces- 
sary steps, including the use of armed force,” 
to assist South Vietnam in defense of its 
freedom. Pretty hard to wriggle out of an 
endorsement like that. 

* * * * * 


The 1964 resolution provides that Congress 
may terminate it by another joint resolution. 
* * + * * 


Perhaps this should be brought to a test. 
Let us find out how many Members of Con- 
gress, in the face of Ho Chi Minh's adamant 
refusal to discuss peace except on his own 
terms, would vote to rescind the authority 
previously given the President. Let us find 
out what those who might vote for revoca- 
tion propose to do about the war, about the 
200,000 American troops who are fighting the 
battle, and whether they intend to welsh on 
our Nation's commitment to a free choice for 
South Vietnam. 

Our guess is that such a resolution could 
not muster a corporal’s guard in Congress. 
If this is so, there should be an end to aimless 
speeches and protests which serve no better 
purpose than to undermine the President 
and to encourage the enemy. 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1966] 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPp—Vier BUILDUP May 
Be NEARING END 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

The end of the American buildup in South 
Vietnam could be a lot closer than most peo- 
ple think, both in time and in numbers. 

If Communist China does not enter the 
war, and if Pentagon calculations of poten- 
tial enemy strength are right, it could level 
out this spring or early summer consider- 
ably below the 300,000 mark. 

There are now about 200,000 American 
military men in South Vietnam. Some Con- 
gressmen have predicted a buildup to more 
than 400,000. 

But the Pentagon believes that fewer than 
$00,000 will be enough—along with the 7th 
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Fleet at sea, the South Vietnamese forces 
and South Korean, Australian, and New Zea- 
land units—to push back the biggest armies 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese can field 
in the south. 

If that calculation proves wrong, however, 
the planned force will have provided a base 
able to support a quick, massive buildup. 

Plans do change in Washington, and calcu- 
lations go wrong. But here is the reasoning 
behind the present buildup and its projected 
conclusions a few months from now: 

The plans grew out of the dashed hopes 
of last summer. The Pentagon thought 
there was a chance then that a demonstra- 
tion of allied ability to win battles would be 
enough to induce the Communist side to 
fade away. 

The battles were won as the American 
Forces grew to 100,000, then 125,000, but the 
Vietcong just fought harder, and North Viet- 
nam increased its infiltration of regular army 
troops. 

By fall it was clear that our side had to 
base its plans on the enemy’s maximum 
capability and not assume that he would 
have the good sense to give in before he was 
defeated. 

Calculations of an enemy’s potential are 
difficult, but the logisticians on our side be- 
lieve now that North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong cannot man, equip, and continue to 
supply a fighting force that numbers more 
than about 300,000 men. 

The plan here is to organize an allied force 
that can handle that kind of enemy. 

Handle“ does not mean a quick victory. 
It means rather that our side would be 
strong enough to carry on large-scale offen- 
sive operations without a letup. 

Right now our side can only guard its own 
bases and throw hit-and-run raids at the 
enemy. 

Only one-half of the American servicemen 
in South Vietnam have combat as their pri- 
mary job—although almost all of them have 
to fight at least part of the time in order 
to hold on to their enclaves. 

More than half of the combat specialists 
are needed to protect the bases. Only a 
quarter of the American force, then, can go 
out on “search and destroy” operations in 
areas thought to hold enemy bases. 

Search and destroy is a vital part of the 
military operation. It makes the Vietcong 
run and it destroys a lot of Vietcong equip- 
ment. But it does not seize and hold any 
new territory. 

What is needed is an occupation of Viet- 
cong areas. To achieve this, our side must 
have enough troops and supplies to main- 
tain a steady flow of equipment and rotat- 
ing soldiers in endless offensive operations. 

As the Vietcong are pushed and harassed 
and shooed, they will have to leave parts of 
the roughly one-half of South Vietnam 
which they now control, As they move out, 
local government units would be created be- 
hind the military shield. 

This has been their preferred grand strat- 
egy since it was discovered last fall that 
mere demonstrations of proficiency would 
not be enough. 

But before it could be implemented, a vast 
logistics base had to be created. American 
construction crews, military and civilian, 
have been building and expanding ports, 
supply depots, airfields, barracks, roads, and 
air-transport networks. 

When the construction is largely finished 
this spring it will support a force big enough 
to carry out the sustained offensive opera- 
tion. 

As the logistics base is completed, some of 
the construction soldiers can go home and 
more fighting men can come in. 

Exactly where the buildup will level off 
cannot, of course, be predicted accurately. 
The final orders to move have not been given 
to many units at home already alerted for 
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duty in Vietnam. But 300,000 is now con- 
sidered to be a guess on the high side. 

If the enemy surprises us with a substan- 
tially larger effort than is now thought pos- 
sible, our base will be able to deliver quickly 
and support indefinitely several more Amer- 
ican combat divisions (the equivalent of 
about five are there now). 

But if present estimates work out, the war 
could start showing progress this summer. 
Victory, though, would be a long grind away. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my admiration for the fine state- 
ment made by the Senator from West 
Virginia. It is my great pleasure and 
honor to be associated with him in this 
endeavor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hope we shall be 
successful. I believe we shall find within 
the membership of this body many Sena- 
tors who will wish to cosponsor the joint 
resolution. I hope that affirmative ac- 
tion can be forthcoming. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the following Senators be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 2783) to amend 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
to permit for a temporary period the 
duty-free entry of bona fide gifts not ex- 
ceeding $50 in retail value from members 
of the Armed Forces stationed outside 
the United States, at the next printing: 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy, and Mr. SALTONSTALL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typincs] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2722) to amend 
chapter 235 of title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for the appellate review 
of sentences imposed in criminal cases 
arising in the district courts of the United 
States, introduced by me on October 22, 
1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 622), the Ap- 
palachian Trail bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 27, 1966, the names of 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, Mr. KucHeEt, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. MORTON, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota were added as additional cospon- 
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sors of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 130) 
to provide for the designation of the week 
of May 8 to May 14, 1966, as “National 
School Safety Patrol Week,” introduced 
by Mr. Risicorr on January 27, 1966. 


RESIDUAL FUEL OIL CONTROLS 
SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for many 
years I have been deeply concerned with 
the residual fuel oil import quota pro- 
gram and have, on repeated occasions, 
fought hard for the complete elimination 
of these controls. These controls cause 
great hardship to millions of New York- 
ers and others living on the east coast 
of the United States. The Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, first in 
1963, and then on December 18, 1965, ad- 
vised that control of these imports could 
be relaxed without impairment to the 
national security. Yet the administra- 
tion refuses to lift its controls, even 
though the level of imports have been 
raised modestly for the current fuel oil 
year. In addition to the anticompetitive 
situation caused by these controls, they 
have also resulted in increasing the fuel 
oil costs of millions of city dwellers, 
schools, hospitals and many Federal and 
State installations, who have no alter- 
nate choice of fuel. These consumers, 
who have been bearing the brunt of U.S. 
Government sponsored price premiums, 
now find themselves faced, by even 
higher prices, caused by the setting up of 
price controls in Venezuela, with the re- 
sult that for New York State alone, the 
additional cost may be as high as $25 mil- 
lion per year. 

In my view, and in the view of my col- 
leagues from east coast States, the best 
solution to the whole residual fuel oil im- 
port problem would be the removal of 
controls. 

I am pleased to note that several Con- 
gressmen and Senators from various east 
coast States have arranged to meet today 
with the heads of interested departments 
to urge removal of these controls. I fully 
support their action. I also understand 
that a committee composed of Senators 
and Representatives from New England 
and other east coast States is being 
formed to deal with this problem on 
the broadest possible basis. I fully 
support this move as I believe that only 
through a concerted effort can we make 
our concern felt. 

We are about to start a new fuel oil 
year. I strongly urge the President, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of In- 
terior, the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning to review once more the 
overwhelming evidence developed over 
the years against residual fuel oil import 
controls and to abolish these controls 
prior to the start of the new fuel oil 
year—April 1. 


SUPPORT FOR LAW AND ORDER— 
RESOLUTION OF SAN JACINTO 
DISTRICT BOARD OF THE TEXAS 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the San 
Jacinto District Board of the Texas Fed- 
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eration of Women’s Clubs recently 
adopted a resolution of support for law 
and order in this Nation. Since this 
group is so representative of our women’s 
clubs in Texas, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the resolution be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


“The members of the San Jacinto District, 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs in ses- 
sion October 21, 1965, deplore the ugly image 
that is being presented to the world by law- 
less demonstrations, marches, and riots. 
This is indicative of the lack of patriotism 
and devotion to our country. As loyal Amer- 
icans we wish to impress upon our Repre- 
sentatives in Washington our desire to firmly 
stand behind them in their enforcement of 
law and order. We cannot stress too strongly 
the need for stamping out this seditious 
ugliness that is growing in the United States 
of America. We strongly urge investigation 
of this communistically inspired attack that 
is growing more vicious each day. We ask 
that the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
take similar action in demanding enforce- 
ment of law and order as presented by this 
resolution.” 

Signed by Mrs. George P. Kelley, trustee, 
San Jacinto District TFWC; Mrs. Paul Lamp- 
ley, national legislation chairwoman; Mrs. 
Ralph Morgan, resolution chairwoman. 


EDITORIAL IN DEFENSE OF PRES- 
ENT 2-YEAR TERM FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram of January 23, 
1966, carried an excellent editorial in 
defense of the present 2-year term for 
Congressmen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Four-Year TERM NEEDS Lone STUDY 

President Johnson’s proposal for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives 4-year terms, instead of 2, should be 
considered long and cautiously. 

What is at issue here is a part of the basic 
structure of American government—a part 
included in that structure by the Founding 
Fathers purposely and with good reason. 
President Johnson has offered reasons for 
changing it as he proposes. But there are 
arguments for not doing so, and there are 
many unanswered questions as to how the 
altered system wouid function and whether 
it would better serve the interests of the 
Nation and the people. 

Since all Members of the House, under the 
administration proposal, would be elected at 
the same time as the President, one fault 
in the proposed new system is immediately 
apparent. The winning presidential candi- 
date would tend to sweep his party's House 
candidates into office with him. Almost 
invariably, the result would be control of 
the House and the executive branch by the 
same political party. This could serve to 
stifle the voice of the opposition and under- 
mine the two-party system. 

The 4-year House terms would mean that 
the fayorable House that came in with the 
President would be at his disposal through- 
out his term. The so-called midterm elec- 
tion would automatically be canceled. 
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In planning the structure as it now exists, 
the framers of the Constitution incorpo- 
rated an ingenious system of checks and 
balances. The 2-year House term gives the 
President the probable benefit of a coopera- 
tive House during the first half of his term. 
But it also compels him, in effect, to return 
to the people at the halfway mark for ap- 
proval—or disapproval—of his conduct of 
the executive branch. 

Accountability of public officials to the 
people is a fundamental principle of repre- 
sentative government. Mr. Johnson points 
out that communications are better now than 
when the Constitution was drafted and says 
the midterm election is not needed for con- 
veying the will of the people to Congress. 
But communication and accountability are 
quite different things, and it is the latter 
that would suffer most under the proposed 
change, though truthfully nothing commu- 
nicates more effectively to a politician than 
a constituent’s vote for the opposition. 

Mr. Johnson’s four basic reasons for pro- 
posing the 4-year change are: (1) to provide 
House Members a sufficient period to work 
on the great questions before Congress; (2) 
to free Members from the pressures of cam- 
paigning, thus allowing them more time 
for their work; (3) to reduce the cost of elec- 
tion to congressional office; (4) to attract the 
best men into competition for House 
membership. 

It has been proved that Members who do 
their work in a manner pleasing to their 
constituents can be returned for many terms. 
In fact, several present House Members have 
served longer than any Member of the Senate, 
where the term is 6 years. 

The President’s other three reasons have 
merit. But in the case of each, there are 
many alternatives for accomplishing the 
same objective. These alternatives, and 
many other questions raised by the proposal, 
should be meticulously explored before there 
is any decision to alter the basic structure of 
our Government in a way that could weaken 
the system of checks and balances and, con- 
ceivably, result in one-party rule. Such 
thoroughgoing study scarcely would leave 
time for action on the subject at this con- 
gressional session. 


PROPOSED 4-YEAR TERM FOR MEM- 
BERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
Wichita Falls Times of January 21, 1966, 
carried a very excellent editorial on the 
subject of the 4-year term. I ask con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOUR-YEAR TERMS 

Four-year terms for Members of the House 
of Representatives of Congress will provide 
one of the livelier topics for discussion this 

ear. 

4 Those who believe that the Constitution 
provided the perfect framework of govern- 
ment will oppose any tampering with the 
historical 2-year term which emerged from 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and 
hasn’t been changed. 

Those who also take the Constitution lit- 
erally, and particularly its preamble, which 
begins, “We, the People of the United States, 
in Order to form a more perfect Union” will 
carefully consider the proposal in the light 
of present-day conditions and the foresee- 
able future, and make up our minds accord- 
ingly. 

There are good arguments on both sides of 
the issue which the suggested constitutional 
amendment provokes. 
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President Johnson, calling for adoption of 
the amendment, has recited familiar argu- 
ments in favor of the longer term: need of 
Congressmen to devote more time to Con- 
gress and less to campaigning, the growing 
complexities of legislative work, the induce- 
ment to political careers of persons of the 
highest quality, 

The opposition also is well armed. It was 
the theory of the Constitutional Fathers, in 
compromising on the 2-year term, that Mem- 
bers of the House should closely reflect pre- 
vailing public opinion and trends. The 
short term also acts as a curb upon both the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government by affording the people the op- 
portunity to repudiate at midterm unpopu- 
lar administrative and congressional actions. 

Actually partisanship has been carefully 
sidestepped in the proposal that Johnson has 
made. President Eisenhower favored 4-year 
terms for Members of the House, and in 1954 
during his administration such a plan was 
approved by the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee. There are proponents on both sides 
of the aisle. 

It should be noted that President Johnson 
removed himself and his administration from 
any conflict with the plan by mentioning 
1972 as the suggested effective date of the 
proposed amendment. That is sufficiently 
distant to be disconnected with the present 
administration and the present Congress. 
In partisan politics, 6 years is a long time 
into the future. 

One crucial decision, it seems to the 
Times, can provide a compromise that will 
go a long way toward preserving the advan- 
tages of the 2-year term and still satisfy the 
arguments for the reform. That would be 
to provide the 4-year terms for half of the 
435-Member House in 1972 and the other 
half in 1974. 

The plan of having only half of the House 
subject to election every 4 years was not 
suggested by President Johnson; neither was 
is rejected. 

Throughout the Nation, longer terms for 
public office at the local, county, district, 
and State level are becoming more popular. 
Staggered 4-year terms for Members of the 
House of Representatives of Congress might 


be the logical extension of this trend into 
Federal offices. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the budget 
for the District of Columbia public 
schools sent to Congress by President 
Johnson last week must be viewed with 
mixed emotions. In my judgment, while 
this budget is an improvement over pre- 
ceding ones, it still does not properly face 
up to the most important need confront- 
ing our Nation—in particular our Na- 
tion’s Capital—the securing of our fu- 
ture through an adequate investment is 
the education of our young people. The 
proposed District school budget is a step 
toward better schools and should in my 
judgment be approved, but it should not 
be considered a prototype for future 
budgets. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
proposed model school budget for the 
District of Columbia, which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superin- 
tendent of District of Columbia Public 
Schools, to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in response to a request 
by Representative Roman C. Pucixskr. 
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There being no ohjection, the proposed 
budget was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

JANUARY 10, 1966. 
Hon, Roman C. PUCINSKI, 
Longworth Office Building, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PUCINSKI: I appreciate 
your invitation to submit a model budget. 
Your requests indicate that the purpose of 
inquiry into the District of Columbia public 
schools is to be constructive. 

My report is analyzed under the following 
main headings: (1) administration; (2) 
school services; (3) improvement of instruc- 
tion; (4) special programs; (5) food serv- 
ices; (6) operation and maintenance; (7) 
higher education; (8) capital outlay; and 
(9) application of plans. 

The estimates for each element must be 
understood to be tentative and subject to 
considerable change as programs are phased 
in and special facilities are identified. 


1. ADMINISTRATION 


The proposed increases in funding for ad- 
ministration are based on today’s organiza- 
tion. 

The School Board plans a study of admin- 
istrative organization to determine what 
changes should be made in alinement of staff 
persons and assignment of duties. 

It is proposed to use a part of title V 
money from the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to conduct a study of the 
design for administrative reorganization. 

When this is accomplished, it is inevitable 
that the costs of administration will differ 
from the current estimates. 


2. SCHOOL SERVICES 


The Superintendent's staff has prepared 
staffing schedules for model school units at 
the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school levels. The model unit for the ele- 
mentary school and the junior high school is 
a school of 1,000, and for the senior high 
school a school of 1,500. The description of 
staff services, and supplies has been developed 
for each unit for each level. 

The salient features of the model elemen- 
tary unit are as follows: 

An increase for staffing in counseling, social 
work, subject fields, shop and home eco- 
nomics, and speech and reading. 

Supplying supportive services to teachers 
as Clerks, assistants, and aids. 

Staffing for community services to enable 
each school to serve as a community center 
with a director of community services to co- 
ordinate and initiate neighborhood activi- 
ities with full use of school buildings. 

Reduction in class size in grades 1 to 6 from 
a current ratio of 30 to 1 to a maximum of 
25; in the special academic curriculum to 
a maximum of 15; and in the social adjust- 
ment classes to a maximum of 8. 

Establishment of a preschool program with 
a special staff. 

Funds for equipment not now usually sup- 
plied, such as typewriters, or fully supplied 
such as record players, television sets, film 
projectors. 

Increases in funds for textbooks, supplies, 
and library books, and allocations of funds 
for cultural experiences, out-of-school learn- 
ing activities for pupils, and field trips for 
members of the staff. 

The chief improvements for the secondary 
schools are as follows: 

Pupil-teacher ratios reduced from 25 to 1 
to a maximum of 25 in the academic classes, 
with a special provision that in English the 
number shall be no more than 20 per class. 

Ratios in other services will be set at 200 
pupils to 1 counselor; 500 pupils to 1 librar- 
ian; a full-time speech correctionist for 
junior and senior high schools, and 1 full- 
time social worker for senior high schools, 
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In addition teacher aids and other para- 
professional will be set up at the rate of 1 
such employee for each 50 pupils. 

Allowances for textbooks, library books, and 
supplies will be doubled, with a special fund 
for consumable paperback books and work- 
books. 

Funds are requested for pupil travel, ad- 
missions to cultural events, and welfare. A 
travel allowance for professionals is included, 
as well as a fund for experiment and re- 
search. 

A greatly increased schedule of equipment 
and teaching aids is also proposed. 

For occupational, vocational, and technical 
educations plans have only recently been de- 
veloped for the Board of Education by Odell 
MacConnell Associates, a nationally known 
research group organized as the Stanford 
Professional Center. 

An exceptionally comprehensive program 
contemplates a plant development estimated 
to cost $32 million including equipment. 


3. IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The staff for the improvement of instruc- 
tion needs to be completely reorganized to 
include a special department under a deputy 
superintendent with an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the improvement of 
instruction and another in charge of cur- 
riculum. 

Within the Department of Instruction to 
be included are subject field directors, K-12; 
supervisors, K-12; supervisors for early child- 
hood education, preschool, kindergarten, and 
primary; a director of in-service training with 
adequate staff; a director of special education 
with adequate staff. The Department of In- 
struction will include a curriculum section 
under the direction of an assistant super- 
intendent. The curriculum staff will include 
directors responsible for curriculum develop- 
ment, the preparation of publications, the 
operation of professional libraries, and the 
selection of teaching materials. 

In addition a fund allocation is required 
to make it possible to relieve teachers of 
regular teaching assignments in order to 
develop curriculum materials and participate 
in in-service training activities. 

Within the currculum department should 
be an expanded audio-visual instruction sec- 
tion and a department of school library 
services. 

Improvement of teaching should include 
development of greater efficiency in the use 
of known techniques and the continuous ex- 
perimental search for new ways of teaching. 

The proposed model budget does not pre- 
suppose, for example, an unchanging com- 
mitment to ability grouping. In fact, with 
additional personnel the need for ability 
grouping may be diminished, greater flexi- 
bility can be developed, and a wide variety of 
gifts and special abilities may be identified 
and developed. 

A comprehensive teaching improvement 
effort must take into account every promis- 
ing way of accomplishing the full develop- 
ment of each pupil’s potential. 

4. SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

The special education program should pro- 
vide for improvement of existing services and 
the addition of new services. 

The model school system will include the 
development of facilities for the boys’ junior- 
senior high school now operating in a wing 
of a junior high school. 

A special school for the girls who need 
special therapeutic educational opportunity 
should also be developed. 

A new school for the education of girls 
pregnant out of wedlock with appropriately 
designed services and facilities should be con- 
structed. 

The Americanization School should be re- 
located in one of the buildings vacated when 
the five vocational schools are consolidated. 

There should be a residential treatment 
center for the children who are mentally ill. 
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Cottage schools for children who need to 
be removed from their environment, at least, 
temporarily, should be developed experi- 
mentally. 

A year-round camp school should be set up 
to enable city children to have rural ex- 
periences as part of their education. 

An additional school for the severely 
mentally retarded children, one of which 
now has been approved by Congress, will be 
needed. 

A study now in process should be rapidly 
completed as the background for the estab- 
lishment of sheltered workshops for mentally 
and physically handicapped youth and adults 
who are unable to assume completely inde- 
pendent work responsibilities. At this point, 
money for planning a program of this kind is 
needed, and communitywide support for the 
project must be generated. 


5. FOOD SERVICES 


The model school plan will provide free 
lunches to all children who want them in all 
public schools either through the establish- 
ment of kitchens and cafeterias within each 
school unit, or by the delivery of meals to 
the schools from central kitchens. 

The estimated annual cost of a maximum 
school lunch service is something over $16 
million. 

The justifications for the free lunch pro- 
gram are (1) a lunch program should be an 
educational experience; (2) it should assume 
adequate nutrition as a prerequisite for 
learning; and (3) it should eliminate the 
differentiation of those in need and those 
not in need, and at the same time make the 
lunch service available for many pupils who 
because they are sensitive do not now apply 
for free lunches. 

The regular milk program will be con- 
tinued but would be reduced to one package 
of milk per day for all children. Breakfast 
will be supplied where needed. 

In order to supply the facilities needed 
for the expanded services, even the latest 
elementary and secondary schools must be 
modified. The old and inadequate schools 
will require either replacement or extensive 
modification to provide the space for the 
services planned in the model program. 


6. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The increased use and expansion of school 
facilities will require extensive supportive 
custodial and maintenance staff. Not only 
must the staff of the custodial departments 
be increased but the cycle of painting must 
be reduced to not less than 5 years. Roof 
repairs, yard maintenance, landscaping, and 
Playground equipment replacement and 
modification must be stepped-up materially. 


7. HIGHER EDUCATION 
This budget proposes estimates of the cost 
of a new junior college and a municipal col- 
lege, the latter of which would offer the 
master’s degree. The expectation is that an 
adequate school program in the Nation’s 
Capital must provide facilities for at least 
2,500 students in the junior college and 2,500 
in the 4-year program and the graduate 
school. 
8. CAPITAL OUTLAY 
In addition to the expansion and modifica- 
tion needed to modernize school facilities al- 
ready in existence, an extensive new con- 
struction program is also required. New 
facilities are needed for expanding enroll- 
ments. The teachers’ college will require 
two major facilities. The consolidated occu- 
pational, vocational, and technical school, 
a facility of primary importance, is costly be- 
cause the offerings are unusually expensive. 
In addition, the school system needs a new 
administration center, the cost of which can 
be partly deferred by the sale of public school 
plants now occupied by the administrative 
offices. 
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9. APPLICATION OF PLANS 


The application of plans must proceed with 
predetermined order as funds are received 
to carry them out. 

A major guideline is to enhance the pro- 
grams first in the impact aid and title I (Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act) 
schools. The purpose should be to increase 
the proportion of educational services in 
ratio to the economic-cultural need. 

A word of caution is imperative: Unless 
within a reasonable time all schools, regard- 
less of deprivation, are given maximum sup- 
port, parents who can afford private schools 
will abandon the public schools. Schools 
that do not win maximum use by the com- 
munity fail to get total support from the 
community. 

The current effort to concentrate school 
resources in the economically deprived 
neighborhoods must be maintained, but it 
must be balanced by a total effort to supply 
superior school services in every section of 
the city. 

SUMMARY 

Two questions will be raised concerning 
proposals being submitted here: 

1. Why have not the School Superintend- 
ent and the Board of Education moved in 
the direction of achieving the objectives de- 
fined in the model budget proposals? 

2. Will it be possible to fund the kind of 
program which is described here, or is the 
proposal in itself fiscally irresponsible? 

The School Board and the administration 
have already taken steps, even though they 
may be meager ones, toward the realization 
of most of the programs proposed here. In 
fact, many projects are underway on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Illustrations are the school for pregnant 
girls, the therapeutic school for boys, the 
school for the severely mentally retarded. 

In answer to the second question, the de- 
velopment of the programs described here 
will not be accomplished without extensive 
capital outlay and a more than doubling of 
the annual per capita operating costs. In- 
vestment in education is self-liquidating, 
because as citizens are prepared to be pro- 
ductive they not only contribute to the 
growth of the national gross product, but 
they stay off relief roles, and out of jail or 
rehabilitation centers. Moreover, to the ex- 
tent to which education can offer complete 
services to children costly retardation and 
remediation will be reduced. It is far less 
costly to prevent educational illness than to 
cure it. 

The Federal Government will be obligated 
to assume a larger proportion of the cost of 
the operation of the schools and supplying 
new construction than it now does even 
though great progress has been made dur- 
ing the past year. At least 50 percent of the 
cost of running the schools of the District of 
Columbia should be supplied by the Federal 
Government because the city school system 
is working with an impacted and generally 
undereducated population that comes from 
all parts of the country. The education of 
Washington's children is a national problem 
and, therefore, should be supported in a large 
part by the Federal Government. 

If the legislative and executive branches 
of our Federal Government mean to lift pub- 
lic education to the level of maximum effi- 
ciency they can do no better than to make 
the District of Columbia public schools a 
demonstration of their purpose. 

This set of budget estimates is submitted 
with the understanding that actual deter- 
mination must be governed by conditions 
as they exist at the time of requests for 
funds. 

I am pleased to have had this opportunity 
to make a report of this kind to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Car. F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 
Estimated Estimated 
Program costs l ee costs 1 
Dll TVT. . 8 83, 155, 000 V. 7 


II. Instruction: 
(a) Elementary schools 


unity co! 
101, 300, 000 — — on 


b) Junior high schools. 25, 800, 000 — 8, 224, 000 
8 Senior high schools. 19, 900,000 | VI. Research, planning, and evaluation (areas for further study) 4, 000, 000 
0 Po 8 np i 5 a 9.22.05 bg bea mo budget 212, 408, 000 
e rsonne} services „ ra Nr 
—— — — eee 2. 229, 000 VII. Capital on C a E NE SE EN 265, 747, 000 
) sepa education: — 
ys social adjustment school. $205,000 Estimate of total funding. .................-.---.------------<--- 478, 155, 000 
5 giris 5 cama — 228.000 Recapitulation of perating xpense requirements: 
egnant girls school he 4 of o G 
8 = ow 2 to aurall vis- Total model budget estimate 
be 164, 000 —.— funding by funding source 
8 9 85550 es Bs TRIA severely mentally re d. 581, 000 of Columbia budget. 
6) Schools for physically handicapped. - 708, 000 a ane Federal and o r TREIEN L PEEN EEE ee 215,256, 
000 
III. Food services 000 Estimate of additional appropriations required to fund the 
IV. Operation and maintenance of plant 000 model District of Columbia budget 121, 798, 000 
1 Rounded to the nearest $1,000. 2 Public Law 874, $4,300,000; Public Law 89-10, beg yy vocational funds, $669,007; 
food ices, ices, $1,042,000; other, private and Federal, $2, 892,000. 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Additional budget] Total fiscal year 
requests 1967 requirements 
Departmental requests Departmental requests 
Present administrative budget, all ſund ss RESEARCH, BUDGET, AND LEGISLATION 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION Bud = 1 and a 
Cunn associa 1 
TSA-6 assistant to Deputy Superintendent har ekara homeo 1 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer. GS-13 anal; 1 
GS clerk-typist__...... G rative aid. 1 
clerk,stenographer_ 1 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION GS-4 clerk-txpist 1 
clerk-office assistant 1 
GS-4 a: eee P Fr 
Finance o 


GS-7 — super visor: bookkeeping 
an 


ENT Mae SEA ara ee ae 2 
EER cost —.— Set SAED z 
accounting 
Gs-4 mere | and leave 3 2 
GS- voucher examiner 3 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM ! 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


8 Depots Superintendent : 1 24.44 
2 %% el | OB eek TSA-5 executive assistant to the Deputy 
TSA-6 director A, Fhe. Sree wn te ES ö To. ee be 
S-6 administrative aid 5 SA-3 Assistant Superintendent, instruction.. 
GS-5 clerk-stenographer PN US a eee Ok oe eee a aye 185 assistant for administration 
GS-4 clerk-typist_.........---.-...-.........- 9. 992 TSA z Assistant 8 curriculum.. 


t for tion. 
TSAS Coordinator of personnel and programs.. 
Office san Deputy Superintendent: 
. 1 — — — . AAA 1 Bip Bye a i GS-9 lice mn < 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


OIDO 22 — 


Office staff, Assistant — — cur- 
riculum and instruction: 
GS-8 administrative aid. 
GS-4 administrative aid. 
elerk- ty pist 
262, 850 
. W A AAA ᷣ¼'———— | ave 917, 148 


Total, model administrative budget 387 | 3, 154, 955 


q 
8-7 supervisor, board writing section 
GS-4 celerk-typist ee 
Recruitment travel 
338 supplies 


„ 


1 This is a new organizational unit. 


II. (a) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (1,000 PUPILS) 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Business office 
GS-14 aditinistrative MCT. ee say IPE Type of position Staff re- Total 
68-5 5 (RRR II quested| cost 
GS-11 N management officer 11 
GS- ent assistant 2 
G pr — clerk. _.... 2 Class 6 principal 1 | $13, 212 
8-4 delivery control cler 2 - || Class 8 assistant principal 2 23,526 
Equipment unit: GS-4 clerk-typist 114 Class 15 counselor. 2| 15,864 
GS- counselor aid 2 9, 992 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS | Class 15 school social 2 18,192 
| -4 social worker aid 2 9. 992 
JJ neee | Class 15 Iibrarian 1 6, 596 
eering. | GS-4 librarian aid 2 9, 992 
Class 15 reading teacher - 1 6, 596 
| —— 15 speech teacher. 1 6, 596 
15 art teacher 1 6, 596 
“66, 440 | | Class 15 mathematics teacher do 1 6, 596 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Continued 
II. (a) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (1,000 PUPILS) II. (b) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (1,000 STUDENTS) 


Type of position Staff Total 


Type of position 
Equipment (addition and replacement)... $5, 000 
„b ssh Equipment (educational) 5, 900 
ass 15 foreign 13, 192 — 
Class 15 science teacher I d 6, 596 Baht EE a = elect SO 41, 900 
6, 596 ete 
8 — 6, 596 Total operating budget per junior 924,885 
6, 596 high school, 
Lf SASL EG 6, 596 
6, 596 
— K 12 fis 967 model sea school budge’ 
„ Estimated total fiscal year 196 elementary t: 
TAN 5, 618 Enrollment, grades 7 to 9 (pupils) M 29, 300 
9, 992 3 Number o junior h units 
20, 403 Total fiscal year 196 Model Santor h 
—— 1 per unit, approximate — $26, 800, 000 
11 on II. (e) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (1,500 STUDENTS) 
Class 15 preschool teacher 61, 209 
8 pres 20 REONE Sv aeo Type of position Total 
re ree service for meetings, ete- 1,976 
Ar AAA 2 6, 780 
Chess 14 cox coordinator of community pro- 7, 206 || Class $ 3 
Class 8 assistant princi 
Cc fsa 15 teachersof community programs. wee 40, 806 || C1: unsel 
eon recreation aids for community 9, 992 gus is itt 5 


programs. 
Pay raise, TSA staff (10 percent) . . 64, 75 Business. 
Total, personnel costs 133% 578, 227 [ Driver education. 
bt SRS O Ee ee eI 
3 
upplies. 
3 Z 
Caper a — 
leprive IDS RPS 0k RE RNR CEE 
Wducational trip foristalte. „ Oe geet eines 
. repair, replacement of Class 15 speech correction’ 
nnr ̃ IWA. — ͤ——. ee 
Administrative supplies. Glass 15 
exten: 
Class 14 


Total opening, — Dee eee} O re ane ene A 
r os dunn OPE E E E ESA 
GS-6 secretary.. 
GS-5 clerk-typist.. 
cm oe erence Et 
ted total fiscal 1967 model nonprofessional aid aiae aei aona 
Enrollment: 88 de a ee ee 9 110, 000 || GS-6 trative aid-counselor.....-....} 1 clerk for 3 coun- 6, 673 
Q 5 of elemen i unis of 1,000 u ad aaan ee 110 G8-4 clerk: so; 8600 
tal fiscal es m element: udget at $921,000 per || GS-4clerk-typist, counselor......-..-......|.-._. „ 
unit, approximate ee pE $101, 300, 000 || Pay raise, A stat ‘CO perde, 4 9——ͤ— 90, 305 
II. (b) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (1,000 STUDENTS) Total personnel costs — 8 1, 402, 486 
8 . ——— 33, 000 
Type ition 9, 000 
gt peat Totar E quipment 8 5, 000 
Equipment (educational). 5, 900 
Cultural improvement 10, 000 
„ I per school Tape ß ĩòðł ß ĩò[—“ ˙ĩ˙. ⅛•ſq . ag 15,000 
Pe Travel, See: assistance to deprived 5, 000 


ral 
Home economies, shop- 


SUMMARY 
Physical education... 9 total fiscal year 1967 model senior high school budget: 
Reading * Enrollment, grades 10 to 12 (pupils) 19, 200 
Special academie Number of senior high school units of 1,500 p pupile e eee 13 
eats 15 aaa (part-time, extra day), for |_..._-........-..--- ‘Total fiscal year 1967 model senior high School udget, at $1,532,000 
par UMO ADEOLA aa oe $19, 900, 000 


Class 14 14 1 for communit 
e II. (d) VOCATIONAL, ADULT, AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Total costs 


GS-2 1 PFF A 
GS-6 administrative aid-eounselor 


1. OPERATION—CONSOLIDATED VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL, OCCUPATIONAL SCHOOL 


A. ee Division: 


in iaa ($10,000), textbooks ($10,000), |..-.--...-..--.-.---|------.2-. 25, 000 . T 
books (85 Class 6 principal, 
Travel, profess rie se Fc 1, 000 Class 8 assistant princi . 
Field trip, admission and assistance to TL ee K 
deprived children. eg WOMB iis Sot eee obese ee 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—-Continued 
II. (d) VOCATIONAL, ADULT, AND SUMMER SCHOOLS II. (e) PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


A. Day School eee eee 
8 ued 
7 director of instruction (shop 


ATTENDANCE OFFICE 


(Clana 32 Oirectensst- 05. - a2 435 K 1 
a O ee > dy Aa See oe 9 assistant director ſor general adminis- = 
tl a iene Class 12 chief attendance officer 5 
20 640 Class 15 supervisor, census nonresidential 1 
2 560 Class 15 school attendance officer 55 
1 853 GS-3 clerk-typist.. 5 
10 960 GS-4 clerk-typist 19 
1 8, 826 claim clerk. _ 4 10 
1 7,419 GS-5 clerk-stenographer-__--- = 8 
1 6,173 GS-6 administrative clerk .............-......- 2 
2 11, 236 |--------|---------- || GS-8 office manager 1 
10 49, 960 
Instruction: 
Class 15 academic teacher 1. 341, 020 
Class 15 shop teacher. 1, 020, 150 GUIDANCE OFFICE 
Class 15 librarian.. 70, 580 
GS-4 teacher aid 849, 320 Class 7 supervising director_..................- 
Textbooks ($15 per student). 75, 000 Class 10 assistant director = Set 
8 lies ($10 per student) R 50, 000 GS-5 clerk-stenographer ka 
bored ia improvement PE 5, 000 ESET LA pu anne kp anon ae ee eens -nis-~ 
Subtotal, Day School Division n hae. Se SOCIAL WORK DIVISION 


B. Evening School Division: Class 7 supervising director 
Adminis 


tion; Class 10 assistant director. 
Class 6 principal 2 GS-5 clerk-stenographer. 
2 GS-4 elerk-typist 
GROUP MEASUREMENT 
nena aop]. | eS Class 7 supervising director 


P 1 h Class 10 assistant director 
Class 15 educational psychologist 
et a Ser oats EY N E he eS Ol sa GS-6 administrative cler 
GS-4 statistical draftsman___- 
GS- statistical elerk-typisk t 


CHILD STUDY DIVISION 


(Based on a team for each 18,000 students and 
=< ool to teachers college or 9 


Class 6 team director (1 to a team) 

GS-14 psychiatrist (9,000 to 1) 

Class 15 psychologist (2,000 to 1) 

2 Class 15 psychiatric social 5 85 Ae to 1) 
GS-9 administrative aid (1 to 

GS-6 administrative aid atic teem 

ion. GS-5 clerk-s' pher (3 to a team) 

Pay raise, TSA (10 percent) Pas! 332, 099 || GS-4 clerk- at to a team) 


2 
— 
= 


8851 
88388888 


Subtotal, consolidated vocational, tech- Subtotal, personal services 1, 964, 304 
nical, occupational school j 2 VV 18,000 
— — — quipm ee 


2. GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION AND SUMMER 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


A. Fiscal year 1967 base budget 


B. Adult education (additional staff): 
1 Rd assistant principal, Americani- 


GS-6 adminis 
GS-4 clerk-typist 
Salary increase, TSA staff (10 percent =- 


Total estimated model pu 5 a 
services budget, 8 F 


Student personnel Services. y 
Instruction and teacher training 

Class 15 psychometrist___...........-.- 11 II. (f) DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 

Class 15 social worker 

Number | Estimated 
of cost 

positions 


Item requested 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Class 6 director, i (art, business and distributive educa- 
Keres on, English, f forei, gn lang lahguage, history, — economics, 


mat! Lert ence, music, 
— — — po — health, ph ma education, athletics, and safety; 
Subtotal general adult education and trades and industrial education, readi 
summer school programs. 29 ices, speech clinic and servi and ad 60 $211, 392 
Class 7 su} director, K-12. -r--ananernn 257, 103 


rector, 
Total, ti ie adult, and summer Class 10 supervisor, K-12 ‘ort, È business and distri eee 


ign language, history, 
economics, industrial aarte mathematics, military Mha 


1 Summer and part-time personnel, 
ices, speech clinic and astela] ar and adul — — 2 60 647, 700 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—-Continued 
II. (t) DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 


Ttem requested 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION—continued 


Class 10 su early childhood aaron (preschool, 
tan, and primary JP, grado 3) 


DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM 


Class 6 curriculum director (early childhood education, 
elemen! , secondary, adult education, and s 
Le 

Class 7 supervising director (curriculum research =e, 


Nae ene 
Class director, Publication Division. 
ee 10 e graphie arts, manuseript edi 


pervisin 
Class 10 8 audlovisual 
Class 15 librarians, audiovisual... 
Class 15 teacher, audiovisual__.__. 


teacher, audiovisual. 
GS-7 graphie artists, audiovisual... 
GS-6 administrative aid, audiovisual. 


GS-4 paraprofessional aid 
GS-2 nonprofessional aid. 


Total a AA. 


Books and supplies Š 
tea. ion, assistance to deprived |. 


Travel, professional. -=-= -=-= 
Equipment (addition and replaceme 
signa equipment (audiovisual). 


ere a S 


8 — 
e ee O 


CCC / ß comma cangeaapeu 


Sup} 

Travel for professional sta: staff. 

Expendable funds for students (travel, ad- 
missions, welfare) 


CXII —— 121 


Audiovistiial equipment: . .. SASSA 
Total operating budget 222-225.) 


II. (g)(3) PREGNANT GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Estimated Type of position Ratio i Staff Total 
cost required cost 
Class 6 prneip lng... pa 1 $13, 212 
Class 15 psychologist -nratas 1 6, 853 
cies 15 counselor-librarian___.......-.--.--|.-~.- 1 7, 932 
15 social worker 4 26, 384 
„ Glass 15 teacher, full time 16 112, 928 
13,212 GS-5 a tive aid 1 6, 173 
12, 243 ues clerk cn URS OTE Biers 1 5, 618 
385 müss eas 1 6, 780 
13, 212 88.35 are peor ald 5 24, 980 
pe 3 Pay tee: BA EN ES) OR eS 23, 671 
d Subtotal, personnel costs 303, 931 
1, 600, 353 
Or TT ⁰œ»M ] ᷑ ͤil[ßx ꝗ Aꝓßß ß seme seare 2. 800 
Travel allowance for proſessionals -=-= 1, 000 
Tae, Sees assistance to the de- 11 
Faun nt (addition and re replacemen FFT 10, 000 
66, 060 || Educational equipment (au 5, 900 
196, = SDS e lise 21, 500 
1 * 
a Estimated total fiscal year 1967 budget 325, 431 
1 
10, 795 
, 596 || 1 Assumes 400 pupils in average daily membership. 
211, 072 
13, 212 II. (g)(4) ITINERANT SERVICES TO AURALLY AND VISUALLY 
10 1 HANDICAPPED SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
13, 192 
13, 192 Total 
„ cost 
1 
Teachers, sight conservation. 806 
‘Teachers, eth braille 13 805 
18, 602 
68, 010 
2 00 
1,200 
2, 000 
81, 511 
plete Type of position Total cost 
4, 112 
— Class 6 principal. . $13, 212 
10 55 
15, 864 
Foe — — 6,780 
6,173 
pE 4,996 
rey WP GEEN, 176, 816 
33, 328 
Subtotal, personnel costs. 93 561,375 
204, 722 Educational supplies... 12.900 
Textbooks. rasia binn 4,300 
General supplies and equipment. 2, 500 
Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 budget 075 


A 
= 
nw 
= 
we 


Ses 
888888 


E 
3 8888 8 


5, 900 
137, 259 


II. (g) % SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Type of position 


Class 6 inne A So a i ea 2s ES Eae 1 $13, 212 

Glass 15 hei 8 a i 9.853 
Psy. ———— - 

Class 15 counselor . _ 1 7, 932 

lass 15 librarian 1 6, 596 

2 13, 192 

60 408, 060 

2 13, 602 

1 7, 419 

ee 2 12) 346 

GS-4 practical nurse, 9 44, 904 

GS-10 chief physical therapist 1 8, 826 

GS8-7 physical therapist a 6 40, 680 

1 6, 780 

1 4,996 


GS-7 occupational 
GS-4 aid 
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Type of position 


aaron ees Total fiscal year 
1967 requirements 


Requests 


Maintenance of plant: 
Fiscal year wed Dale POUR «oe ef EET, E eens 
maintenance funds to 


Estimated total, fiscal year 1967 mainte- 
%% us isl E E A 


— total, operations and main- 


III. FOOD SERVICES 
Free lunches for all students: For 161,200 students per day, 185 days per 


ane A separate serving of milk will be available for each child in addition to milk in 
e lunch. 


V. HIGHER EDUCATION 
PUBLIC Community COLLEGE (2 YEARS) 


school year, 45 cents lunch (29,882,000 lunches) - ...-_.--_....-..--.. $13, 419, 900 Personnel 
i= lunch, = pees children in yrs er schools 1: For 20,000 students per z . 

45 cents per lunch (800,000 jlunches) 360, 000 1. $20, 000 
Bratt fe for poner es children: For 20,000 ch day, 225 days per 2. 18, 000 
school year, 45 cents pra pe breakfast (450, EEN E 2, 025, 000 3. 15, 000 
Free milk in elementary schoo! For o 4. 15. 000 
W le (20,368,500 44 pints). ....---.----..--..--.- 203, 368 5. 12, 000 
Total estimated expense, food services 16, 008, 268 7. 12 oe 
1 This lunch and breakfast program would supply needy children with about 34 of 8. 15, 000 
their daily woe requirement for 225 days per ro — about 40 percent of their annual i 12005 
requirements 11. 15,000 
161, 000 


IV. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


3 Total fiscal year 
1967 requirements 


uest: hg, 3 
ass ns, 
nee . 7.6 3 at 812,000 
Operation of plant, fiscal year 1967 base budget. ..—..——.— E. 
8 a We one ent — O oe eens 
perations of plant: 
Fi id Super visor i 1 
. Communications 
Custodian_._._....-- TaS UTUA 
an. and binding 
p = empeae! beee ae > Consultant and other services. ._..............-.-....--.......2... 10, 000 


5 0 8 operations and maintenance: 


V. Supplies and materials (educational pt ges magazines and peri- 


cals, fuel oil, phonograph records, an pues 100, 000 
V 885 VI. Equipment Aibriry books; ofice, classroom, and library ary equip: 
Woes automotive mec 6, 064 9 chen) and gymnasium equipment; and 3 
Maintenance and repair of motor vehicles 6, 000 , 000 
Repair service toinstructional —— — 129, 749 000 


. 


GS-9 1 8, 072 
GSA clerk. 2 9, 992 
GS-4 accoun) 2 9, 992 
clerk 2 8, 944 
WBR-9 busdriver__- 1 6, 064 
B 2 deos 1. Presi $25, 000 
warehouseman S g 
WBR-5 truckdriver 4| 21,932 e Vice Drami 22, 900 
WBR-3 laborer. 1 4, 616 re aes. conego lege a 
ha agg pay for annual inventory serv- 5. Dean N Sheol ay 000 
1 =~ 6. Assistant dean, graduate school. 16.000 
Supplies: 7. Dean of students 17, 500 
Custodial aE D REEDS eee CEN 8. . — student teaching 16, 000 
Pà peodupes ee oS ee 12, 000 
iin. a ee RS 10. Director of admissions.. 17, 500 
F F 16000 
ET REE ERNE TR PRIS 13. Assistant dean of students (male) 13,700 
T 14. Assistant dean of students (female)... 13,700 
ting posting machin: 18. . pars of — 12 780 
7 of reco ss 
a 17. Director of placement and publi 12, 850 
ees 18. Director of guidance and tes 16, 000 
(2) (2 ate professors as assistants) 29, 400 
Snow removal equipment...-.------------|-------- yy) ae ee ee 324, 300 


Estimated to fiscal 1967 opera- 
tions of plant brs Bor ee SE WSC SRE Secrest aie a EA 
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Model District of Columbia school budget, fiscal year 1967—Continued 


V. HIGHER EDUCATION—Continued 
COLLEGE oF ARTS AND SCIENCES (4 Years)—Continued 
I. Salaries—Continued 
B. W 


eee e eee 8880, 000 
55 associate professors, at 814, 700 3 808, 500 

3. 37 assistant 1 at 812. 700.. 2 469, 900 
k 4. 36 instructors, at 812,00 /·c̃h 2 432, 000 
. 10 Sti at 812,700 — m 127, 000 


II. Library 9 82888 (books, audiovisual materials, supplies, binding 


and microfilms, and periodieals) -== 132, 600 
III. 9 and plant maintenance: 
CCGPTTPTTTTTTTTThGhTTTTTGTCTCTſTVTCTCTCTVT—T—X—— w Co hal ea 121, 720 
2. Electricity, gas, fuel oil, repairs, and supplies 75, 400 
—— — ͤ ———c Bp ERNEA 197, 112 
IV. Auxiliary enterprises (lunchroom program and athletic program)... 130,312 
V. Health services: 
A. W e 
1. Psychiatrist. 16, 000 
2. Director, health service 8, 200 
Zur — 14, 000 
Laboratory technician 6, 000 
B. Medical supplies and materials.. 5, 000 
Total 49, 200 
VI. Public relations ee newspapers, entertainment, commence- 
ment, convocations, art gallery, 2 weeks and programs, re- 
cruitment, information service, dio and TV coverage) 19, 200 
MAR arse and consultant services (part-time peal consultants 40, 000 
VIII. Instructional materials, supplies, and equipment 25, 000 
IX. Communications media (films, filmstrips, projection equipment, 
cameras, tapes, and recorders) __.......-.-......------.-------.--- 7, 280 
X. General expense (insurance, bonding, health benefits, social . 
retirement, and workers compensation) 400, 000 
XI. Travel (administrative, 8 and students 15, 000 
XII. Postage, telephone, and telegraph. -_..-1.1..--..-.----.---.-.--- 11, 000 
XIII. Printing (college catalog, 2 catalog, semester bulletins, bro- 
chures, blanks, forms, and cards) )))) 25, 000 
Total operating budget 4, 476, 000 
"Total, iber duet ggg —— 8, 224. 000 
VI. AREAS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
Estimated 
Areas for study costs 
1. A consultant study of organization, administration, and m. ement 
and pupil record systems (development of the maximum feasible use 
of automatic data processing procedures is part of this study) 1 ($100, 000) 
/ SRO a eos Bh DIA y SO ENON YYA 2 (125, 000) 
3. ea of experimental classroom and school organizational 7170 bo) 
4. e workshops for handicapped adults. ) 
5. R anA treatment center for severely emotionally disturbed chil- © 
6. e aN ot eS ecoal heak h eorviees Sockuling Six: 
nostic and 8 therapeutic capabilities 8 
7. Cottage schools for homeless children 


VI. AREAS FOR FURTHER STUDY—Continued 
Areas for study 


. Specialized ee for exce tg ote wen f gifted children (£) 
9. Funds for research, planning, and evaluation ---4 $4, 000, 000 
ff L Seer onan e 4, 000, 000 


1 Based on estimates received; the $100,000 is for planning only. ERTA 
wona undoubtedly increase costs. ADP costs probably would approximate $200,000 


ually. 

2 8 are in process but estimates are still being developed. 

3 These are areas of study for which the need is evident but planning has not reached 
a 5 even planning costs are identified. 

entire schoo! program suffers from the lack of adequate pr a pann 0 

founded on solid research and evaluation developed in accordance with blish 
research techniques. Education hore and elsewhere has no “risk capital” to develop 
and implement new programs; e.g., programed instruction, machine eine? 
television and other audiovisual approaches, and the areas of study referred to in t 
section. About 2 percent of the budget should be allocated for guidance and evalua- 
tion of the other 98 percent of the program 


VII. CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Level Capacity| Amount 
A. r or additional capacity: 
Elementary. 11, 412 $37, 212, 000 
Junior high. , 692 32, 781, 000 
Senior high. 6, 266 20, 979, 000 
Vocational 5, 000 32, 000, 000 
Sharpa Math- =n.. ona Ae ee Sle 104 811, 000 
Severely mentally retarded 400 3, 042, 000 
Total replacement or addition 126, 825, 000 
B. Reduction in class size: 
e / ee 29, 400, 000 
/ VVT 8. 360, 
Total reduction in class size 37, 760, 000 
O. Modernization: 
New facilities (art, science, eto.) am cee 37, 302, 000 
Permanent improvements DOA Bier. 29, 100, 000 
66, 402, 000 
D. 4, 840, 000 
E. Special program: 
‘Anviahonstivation eee By pes ty OS tt eee 2, 000, 000 
Boys school 700, 000 
Girls junior-senior high. 1, 860, 000 
Total special programs 4, 560, 000 
F. College construction: 
ollege of arts and sciences „% 11, 690, 000 
2-year community college 8, 270, 000 
Total college construction 19, 960, 000 
G. Central administration. 5, 400, 000 
Total capital outlay 265, 747, 000 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is an 
estimate by the Board of Education of 
the support needed to insure that the 
District of Columbia public schools be- 
come a model for the Nation. The model 
school budget proposes over $210 million 
for the operating costs and over $275 
million for the capital outlay section, 
while the fiscal year 1967 budget request 
now before this Congress with all Fed- 
eral funds included proposes less than 
$100 million to operate the schools and 
approximately $33 million for capital 
outlay. 

The difference in these budgets is 
evident, and everyone charged with the 
financial responsibility for the District 
of Columbia public schools—from the 
school administration to the President to 
the Congress—must unite to close this 
dangerous gap. 

With due respect to my colleagues in 
the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and with appreciation of the 
increased appropriations of recent years, 
I believe that the school administration 
must move vigorously in the fiscal year 
1968 budget to initiate the implementa- 


tion of the model school budget and I 
am hopeful that the Congress will sup- 
port this undertaking. 

The 89th Congress can rightfully take 
pride in its efforts to improve the sup- 
port of education throughout the Nation. 
In the District of Columbia, the Con- 
gress has a peculiar responsibility for 
the improvement of the educational 
system. Throughout the Nation the 
control of education lies in the thou- 
sands of school boards of education; yet 
the success or failure of education in 
any part of this country supports or im- 
pairs our national hopes and aspirations. 

This is increasingly true as our people 
become more mobile. How can this 
Congress establish an appropriate Fed- 
eral role for education if the District of 
Columbia public schools—the system for 
which this Congress, the President, and 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are responsible—suffer from 
financial malnutrition? 

We need a system of education in the 
District of Columbia which can be emu- 
lated by every school district in this 
Nation. 


I believe that it is time to show that 
this Nation is a great, not just an affluent, 
society, because we invest in our people: 
the source of its strength and wealth. 

The proposed District of Columbia 
public schools budget for fiscal year 1967 
does not reflect the philosophy of our 
great Nation. It is a limited effort of a 
school system to meet minimal needs 
with severe financial limitations imposed 
upon it by its fiscal agents, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
the Congress. Should we approve the 
District of Columbia public schools fiscal 
year 1967 budget in its entirety, we must 
not be satisfied. 

We must move forward toward the im- 
plementation of the model school budget 
through which the Congress can make 
clear its belief that education is the best 
assurance of security and national 
growth. 


A $10 MILLION GIFT TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
fall the University of Chicago embarked 


1904 


upon a $160 million campaign to en- 
large and improve its facilities. As we 
all know, education is the major weapon 
against poverty, hunger, and war. 

One of the first gifts to be presented 
to the university was $10 million which 
was given by the Joseph and Helen 
Regenstein Foundation. The funds will 
be used for the construction of the new 
graduate research library to be named 
the Joseph Regenstein Library. 

Joseph Regenstein was a great 
Chicago industrialist, humanitarian, and 
rugged individualist. His vision and 
great faith in American enterprise made 
possible many contributions to mankind. 
I am priviliged to have known him. 

Fortunately, his humanitarian efforts 
did not stop when he was called to his 
reward. His wife Helen and son Joseph 
have carried on his work in these fields. 

Mrs. Regenstein, while she shies pub- 
licity, has endowed many chairs of 
higher learning at leading universities 
throughout the country. She estab- 
lished a professorship of biological and 
medical sciences at the University of 
Chicago which is held by Dr. Leon O. 
Jacobson—one of the Nations leading 
research specialists in nuclear medicine. 
Beside her endownments in the field of 
medical research and child psychiatry 
she has supported education and music 
and her gifts of art collections to 
museums have been praised by renowned 
art critics. 

Joseph Regenstein, Jr., is not content 
to sit back and rest on his father’s 
laurels. He, too, is giving unstintingly 
of his time and efforts in charitable 
work. He serves on the board of the 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago and 
the united charities as well. 

In presenting the university with the 
$10 million check, Mr. Regenstein, Jr., 
said: 

My father understood the importance of 
the University of Chicago. We agree with 
President Beadle that a new library build- 
ing is vital to the continued preeminence of 
this institution. We feel privileged to help 
make this library a reality. 


The December 1965 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago magazine dedicated 
a cover story to the Regenstein gift. 
Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the article published in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEHE $10 MILLION LIBRARY GIFT 


The Joseph and Helen Regenstein Founda- 
tion has given $10 million to the university 
for the construction of the new graduate re- 
search library. The gift was announced on 
November 9, just 20 days after the opening 
of the $160 million campaign for Chicago. 
The library will be named the Joseph Regen- 
stein Library, in honor of the late Chicago 
industrialist. 

The Regenstein gift is one of the largest 
received in the history of the university, and 
ranks among the largest gifts ever made to 
the Nation’s institutions of higher education. 
The campaign for Chicago opened October 20 
with the announcement of a $25 million Ford 
Foundation 3-for-1 challenge grant. 

The new library will cost $18 million. The 
amount required in excess of the Regenstein 
gift will come from other sources. The first 
contribution to the new library program was 
a gift of $500,000 made 2 years ago by the 
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Harriet Pullman Schermerhorn Charitable 
Trust. Construction will begin as soon as 
working drawings are completed. The library 
was designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 

Mrs. Joseph Regenstein, Sr., whose late 
husband was chairman and president of the 
Arvey Corp. and the Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
said: “Our family has been considering for 
some time an appropriate manner to honor 
the memory of my husband. When we 
learned of the campaign for Chicago we im- 
mediately were impressed by the major com- 
ponent in the university’s development 
plans: a new graduate research library. Mr. 
Regenstein was always interested in research. 
He was responsible for many innovations in 
the paper, plastic, and petrochemical flelds. 
Mr. Regenstein maintained an interest in the 
development of the city and its institutions. 
We have decided that the library would be a 
particularly suitable memorial to him.” 

Mrs. Regenstein joined President George W. 
Beadle and other university officials at a news 
conference November 9 to announce the gift. 
President Beadle said: “This, truly, is a sig- 
nificant day in the history of a university 
whose future has been shaped to a large 
degree by the beneficence of its alumni, 
trustees, and friends. 

“The university has spent more than 2 
years planning its new library to insure that 
it would meet the exacting demands of con- 
temporary and future scholarship. The 
Joseph Regenstein Library will provide ample 
space and the right environment in which to 
house one of the great research collections of 
the world and to serve a growing student 
body and faculty. It will be highly adaptable 
to the inevitable changes in teaching and re- 
search needs and to changes in the ways in 
which recorded knowledge will be stored and 
made available in the future. The library 
will be an unsurpassed monument to learn- 
ing. It is the university's primary and most 
urgent need.” 

In addition to Mrs. Regenstein and Presi- 
dent Beadle, the announcement ceremony 
was attended by Joseph Regenstein, Jr.; Fair- 
fax M. Cone, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees; Gaylord Donnelley, trustee and chair- 
man of the campaign for Chicago; David M. 
Kennedy, trustee; and Edward H. Levi, 
provost. 

Also in attendance were Richard F. O'Brien, 
vice president for planning and development; 
Herman H. Fussler, professor in the graduate 
library school and director of the university 
library; and Glenn Paxton, trustee for the 
Regenstein Foundation. 

Mr. Donnelley said: I have two reasons for 
being especially delighted by the news of the 
Regenstein family’s gift. I am serving both 
as chairman of the trustee committee con- 
cerned with library planning and as chair- 
man of the campaign for Chicago. This 
unusually generous gift makes it possible for 
us to proceed with the library; and it also 
provides us, in the early hours of a historic 
and unprecedented effort for the university, 
with an enormous impetus. The Regenstein 
gift will inspire all of us as we seek additional 
funds to meet our great goals.” 

Joseph Regenstein, Jr., said: “My father 
understood the importance of the University 
of Chicago. We agree with President Beadle 
that a new library building is vital to the 
continued preeminence of this institution. 
We feel privileged to help make this library 
a reality.” 

The Regenstein family has made several 
other important contributions to the uni- 
versity. Last June, Mrs. Regenstein estab- 
lished the Joseph Regenstein, Sr., professor- 
ship of biological and medical sciences, in 
memory of her husband. The professorship 
is held by Dr. Leon O. Jacobson, MD’39, one 
of the Nation's leading research specialists in 
nuclear medicine. Dr. Jacobson will be- 
come dean of the division of the biological 
sciences January 1, 1966. The Regenstein 
family has made other gifts to the university 
including support for the Sonia Shankman 
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Orthogenic School and the School of Social 
Service Administration. 

The Joseph Regenstein Library will be five 
stories high and will have 575,000 square 
feet of floor space. It will be the largest 
building on the university campus. It will 
have storage space for 2.9 million books and 
periodicals and will house the graduate li- 
brary school. The present library system has 
2.4 million volumes. After completion of the 
Joseph Regenstein Library, the university's 
collection will be expanded to a total of 5.2 
million volumes. 

The new library building will be located on 
Stagg Field, just west of Bartlett Gym- 
nasium, As part of a major program to 
expand and renovate the university’s ath- 
letic facilities, Stagg Field will be relocated 
to the western end of a four-block athletics 
area bounded by 55th and 56th Streets, and 
Cottage Grove and Ellis Avenues. A new 
men’s gymnasium, a swimming pool, and 
additional student facilities are planned for 
this area. Bartlett Gymnasium will be re- 
modeled for use by women. 

Herman H. Fussler, director of the uni- 
versity library, said: “The Joseph Regenstein 
Library will provide the university with a 
truly distinguished facility. In the new 
building, collections will be arranged so both 
the scholar working intensively in a con- 
centrated subject field and a scholar whose 
sources must be drawn from many different 
subjects can work with e effi- 
ciency. Our tradition of interdisciplinary 
studies makes the establishment of such a 
library a milestone in the intellectual de- 
velopment of this university.” 

The new library building will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,400. It will have 260 
faculty units, open 24 hours a day. 

Five areas for special academic studies will 
be arranged in the new building. These 
areas will serve scholars interested in (1) 
business, economics, and geography maps; 
(2) languages and literature, history, anthro- 
pology, political science, and sociology; (3) 
education and psychology; (4) Near Eastern 
studies and philosophy; (5) Far Eastern 
studies. 

The Regenstein Library will include provi- 
sions for modern electronic systems designed 
to improve the access of scholars to recorded 
knowledge and information, such as; (1) 
direct input from the library either to the 
university’s main computer center or to a 
library computer, or both; (2) floor conduits 
for easy and flexible computer console and 
display connections at various points in the 
building; (3) provision for the future in- 
stallation of teaching machines, closed-cir- 
cuit television, and other information- 
handling devices; (4) high-speed book-pag- 
ing services, and photocopying and microtext 
reading facilities; (5) provision for a book- 
carrying pneumatic tube to link the library 
with one or more future components of the 
university’s library system, making the re- 
sources of one library rapidly available to 
another. 


CASEY M. JONES COMMEMORATIVE 
EXHIBIT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this past Veterans Day I was 
the speaker at the evening meeting of 
the Cook-Beasley-Farr American Legion 
Post in Hinton, W. Va. Also present as 
an honored guest was Mrs. Casey M. 
Jones, who presented to the post the 
medals and other effects which pertained 
to the military and public service of her 
deceased husband. These items have 
now been attractively enclosed in a spe- 
cial glass case for preservation, as testi- 
monials of the long and faithful service, 
to his country and to his fellow citizens, 
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rendered by this West Virginia veteran 
during his lifetime. 

My distinguished colleague in the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], was originally scheduled to 
make the Veterans Day address, but he 
unfortunately could not be there and he 
asked that I substitute for him. I was 
pleased to undertake the task and to 
have the privilege of participating in the 
Casey M. Jones commemorative cere- 
monies in Hinton. 

The story of Casey’s life is a note- 
worthy one. The account of it, and the 
description of related exhibits included 
in the memorabilia presented to the 
Cook-Beasley-Farr American Legion 
Post, Hinton, W. Va., in the 1965 Veter- 
ans Day ceremonies are impressive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
report inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Novem- 
ber 11, 1965, report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CASEY M. JONES 
(By Senator ByrD of West Virginia) 

On August 11, 3 months ago today, Casey 
M. Jones died at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C., after a lengthy ill- 
ness, At 11 this morning, in our Nation’s 
Capital City, in the wreath laying ceremony 
at the 1st Division Monument, which stands 
only a few hundred feet from the White 
House, tribute was paid to Casey M. Jones 
by Gen. Clarence R. Huebner (retired), presi- 
dent of the First Division Society, United 
States. General Huebner spoke of the brav- 
ery of Casey as a scouting officer of the 26th 
Infantry, lst Division, the division of which 
General Pershing said, The Commander in 
Chief has noted in this division a special 
pride of service and a high state or morale 
never broken by hardship nor battle.” 

Casey enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1910 
and subsequently served in the Philippine 
Islands during the Moro disarmament. 
While in the Philippines, he helped make 
the first map of the island of Leyte. On 
returning to the United States, he was 
stationed at Fort Sill, Okla., where Apache 
Indians were kept as prisoners of war. Later 
he was assigned on the Mexican border dur- 
ing the trouble with Poncho Villa. 

In 1917, he was commissioned as a first 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
ordered overseas, sailing from Hoboken, N. J., 
in September 1917. As a memento of his 
military service during this period, there is 
a framed military map of the United States 
included as one item of the Casey M. Jones 
exhibit. This map, printed in 1917, shows 
the United States in a state of war. 

Upon arriving in France, Casey was sent to 
La Valbonne for assignment to special schools 
in intelligence and scouting and was selected 
by the instructor as a leader of all patrols 
undergoing such specialized training. In 
February 1918, he was assigned to the 26th 
Infantry, ist Division, then in frontline 
trenches. During this assignment, he began 
a lifelong friendship with Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In the early summer of 1918, an order was 
issued by Casey’s regimental commander that 
an officer below the grade of captain, who had 
made an efficient record in the trenches, be 
returned to the United States as an instruc- 
tor to train new troops. Because of Casey’s 
bravery and daring as a scout officer, and in 
consideration of his poor physical condition 
resulting from his having been partially 
electrocuted on German barbed wire, he was 
selected by Maj. James McCloud for return to 
the United States. Marking this period of 
his military career, the Silver Star, third 
highest decoration awarded by our Govern- 
ment, and the Silver Button for civilian wear 
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in a lapel, showing wounds, are part of the 
commemorative exhibit. Casey is thought to 
have been the first West Virginian to be 
wounded and decorated in World War I. 

Following his return to the United States, 
Casey was ordered as an instructor to Camp 
Fremont, Calif., where troops were being 
trained for service in Russia against the 
Bolsheviki. However, he was denied active 
service in Russia and was again ordered to 
Hoboken, N.J., as personnel adjutant on re- 
turning troop transports. Again Casey re- 
quested assignment for a more active role 
with troops but was refused; and, instead, in 
February 1919, under Special Order No. 35, 
he was discharged as a first lieutenant. This 
special order was termed very rare and un- 
usual by the Superintendent of Arlington 
Cemetery when it was used to establish 
Casey’s entitlement for interment in the Na- 
tional Cemetery and is included as part of 
the commemorative exhibit. This special 
order also shows Casey’s reenlistment on 
September 11, 1920, at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., at which time he held the rank of cap- 
tain in the Reserve Corps. A photograph of 
Casey in his World War I uniform was taken 
at that time and is also part of the exhibit. 

Meanwhile, plans had been underway for 
the founding of the veterans’ organization 
later to be called the American Legion. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt was one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in promoting the idea, and the 
first organizational meeting, or caucus, was 
held in St. Louis, Mo. The book of proceed- 
ings and a list of West Virginians at that 
caucus are included in the exhibit. Also 
in the exhibit is the Founders’ Medal worn 
by Casey who attended the original caucus. 
Other exhibit items pertaining to the Ameri- 
can Legion include the history of the or- 
ganization and an address by the national 
commander of the American Legion in pay- 
ing tribute to its founder, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. Of special interest to the 
Cook-Beasley-Farr Post is a history of the 
early struggles of the local post written by 
Dr. D. M. Ryan, historian, in 1924. 

On returning to civilian life, Casey studied 
law at George Washington University, in 
Washington, D.C., afterward returning to 
Hinton, W. Va., becoming associated with the 
law office of Mr. E. C. Eagle. Leaving the 
practice of law, he became assistant editor of 
the Hinton Daily News; and, in 1923, he 
wrote an editorial predicting the sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese. 

In 1929, Casey was appointed Veterans 
State Service Officer for West Virginia by 
Gov. William G. Conley, and the document 
making this appointment is part of the ex- 
hibit. While serving as State service officer 
with responsibility for a total appropriation 
of $50,000—$8,000 of which was for operation 
of the office and the remainder, $42,000, for 
financial aid to World War I veterans (total- 
ing 2,137) in financial distress—he discov- 
ered that a group of unscrupulous indi- 
viduals for 7 years had been filing fraudu- 
lent claims in names of men never in military 
service. They had also been defrauding 
widows and orphans of veterans of money 
given them by the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
now known as the Veterans’ Administration. 
Assisted by Federal and State officers, Casey 
was able to obtain 14 convictions, thus 
breaking up the ring. 

Resigning as veterans’ State officer in 
1931, Casey accepted a position in the Na- 
tion's Capital as national rehabilitation of- 
ficer for the Disabled American Veterans. 
Believing the veterans needed a spokesman 
as a Member of the House of Representatives, 
he ran for Congress from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District on the Republican ticket 
in 1934 and again in 1936 but was defeated. 
Returning to Washington, he continued his 
work in the interest of veterans. In 1947, he 
was appointed by the Honorable Edith Nourse 
Rogers as legal and professional adviser to 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
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of Representatives and remained with the 
committee for 9 years, retiring in December 
1955 after a serious heart attack. 

A tribute to Casey M. Jones which appeared 
in the ConGressonaL Recorp is among the 
memorabilia presented to the Cook-Beasley- 
Farr Post No. 6. It was given by the Hon- 
orable OLIN E. TRA of Texas, chairman 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of Con- 
gress, under whose chairmanship Casey had 
served for a number of years. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL SENATE 
YOUTH PROGRAM 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to remind my colleagues today 
that, in the midst of all the dissension 
which besets America from without and 
within, there were 102 indications among 
us last week pointing to the fact that 
the spirit of Yankee Doodle is still stir- 
ring strongly. I refer to the visit we 
had here on the Hill from representatives 
of each of our States, chosen from high 
school leaders, and brought to Washing- 
ton by the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation to participate in the fourth 
annual Senate youth program. 

Those young men and women came to 
Washington to learn of their Govern- 
ment from us, to see us in action, hear 
us speak, observe our committee meet- 
ings and listen to our aids instruct 
them in legislative procedures. All this 
they did, very attentively. But another 
thought occurs to me. Perhaps they 
brought with them a hint or two which 
we might do well to utilize profitably our- 
selves. For with them came a relative 
freedom from complexities, fresh out- 
looks, unprejudiced views. Above all, 
they brought with them faith that this 
land of ours is good to live in, basically 
strong, decent, and will endure if they 
apply themselves to that end to the best 
of their abilities. Theirs is a challenge 
we cannot afford to ignore. 

On behalf of my cochairman, Senator 
HucH Scorr, and the Senate Advisory 
Committee for the fourth annual Senate 
youth program, I want to express grati- 
tude to the Hearst Foundation and the 
Hearst family for so worthwhile a project 
and to thank the Members of the Senate 
and their staffs who assisted us. 

It was a special honor this year when 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senator Cart Haypen, took a few mo- 
ments of his time to make a rare talk to 
the visitors. They were well aware that 
they were being treated to a unique ex- 
perience and I know the majority of them 
took home a sense of having participated 
in history. 

It was a great privilege too for the pro- 
gram participants to hear such distin- 
guished speakers as President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and 
many others of stature. 

The program operates under a con- 
tinuing Senate resolution at no cost to 
the Government. Mr. Ira Walsh is due 
credit for the initial idea, and for his 
ability to assemble a close-knit team of 
assistants who believe in the Hearst 
Foundation program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for inclusion in the Rec- 
orp, the names of the participating stu- 
dents and their respective States, and the 
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names of the officers of the four branches 
of the military who assisted the program 
in the capacity of escorts. 

There being no objection, the list of 
States, names, addresses, and cities were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

NAMES OF STUDENTS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE 
U.S. SENATE YouTH ProcraM, 1966 
ALABAMA 

Huntsville: David Ronald Hamilton, 402 
Winchester Road. 

Scottsboro: Larry Raymond Ward, 607 
South Cedar Hill. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage: Cynthia K. Phillips, 2449 Glen- 
wood. 

Skagway: Stanford Selmer. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix: Ernest Nedd, 365 West Mohave; 

Moon Cheak Yee, 1716 Grand Avenue. 
ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith: Julie Robben, 2122 South T 
Street. 

Decatur: Anita Carol Massey. 

CALIFORNIA 

Walnut Creek: Norman A. Bowen, 
Palmer Road. 

Oakland: Daniel C. Snell, 3800 Coolidge 
Avenue. 
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COLORADO 


Longmont: Ronald K. Stewart, 1532 Emery 
Street. 
Greeley: Daniel Winograd, 1828 14th Street 


CONNECTICUT 


Oakville: Tom Dennis, 33 Falls Terrace. 

Manchester: Robert T. Martens, 9 Stephen 
Street. 

DELAWARE 

` Wilmington: Francis T. Mooney, 2205 Cov- 
entry Drive. 

Delmar: Teresa Lynn Williams, 104 West 
State Street. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Robert R. Middleton, Jr., 24 Burns Street 
NE.; Tanya Taylor, 1025 Lamont Street NE. 
FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale: William D. Allen, 4491 
Southwest 29 Terrace. 
Pompano Beach: James A. Stuber, 200 
Northwest 40th Court. 
GEORGIA 
Savannah: Daniel Hugh Nall, 622 East 
50th. 
Atlanta: James Butler Williams, 3577 Fair- 
lane Circle NW. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu: Ronald Ito, 1637 Makiki Street. 
Kahului: Aileen S. Nakamura, 163 West 
Alehela Street. 
IDAHO 
Caldwell: Julian R. Birnbaum, 1602 Cleve- 
land Boulevard. 
Mountain Home: Frank C. Monasterio, 430 
North Eighth East, 
ILLINOIS 
Lake Forest: Mark Shields, 443 Illinois 
Road. 
Decatur: Richard Wiand, 1960 South 32d 
Street. 
INDIANA 
Bedford: Philip D. Robertson, Washington 
Park Addition. 
Flora: Jennifer Shambaugh, 307 West Elm. 
IOWA 
Redding: David Neas. 
Webster City: Susan Oard, 1215 First 
Street. 


KANSAS 


Sedgwick: Iris Maile Bickford, 412 Gar- 
field Street. 
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Junction City: Michael W. Sherraden, 132 
Bunker Hill, 


KENTUCKY 

Campbellsville: Billy Clifton Black, 212 
Jan Street. 

Whitley City: Jerry Burgess. 

LOUISIANA 

Vidalia: Suzanne M. 
Charles Street. 

New Orleans: Elizabeth C. Miller, 
Gelpi Avenue. 


Lightfoot, 2034 
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MAINE 
Wilton: Karen Coates, High Street. 
Fort Kent: Karen Abbott, Rural Route 
No, 4, Box 85. 
MARYLAND 
Hagerstown: Eldon G. Hoachlander, 2250 
Fairfax Road. 


La Plata: Alice M. Nicholson, Rural Route 
No. 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Meuthen: Josephine A. Torrisi, 31 Buswell 
Avenue. 
Arlington: Thomas B. Wright, 26 Dorothy 
Road. 
MICHIGAN 
Gaylord: Elsa Andrews, 302 South Court 
Street. 
Garden City: Connie Miller, 535 West Rose 
Street. 
MINNESOTA 
Worthington: Steven R. Hokeness, rural 
route. 
Excelsior: Steven R. Watson, rural route 
No. 2, Box 286K. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Columbus: Helen Farley Burgin, Ridge 
Road, 
Holly Springs: Don William Clayton 
(Mayhon). 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis: Joseph L. Badaracco, Jr., 6237 
Devonshire, 
Kansas City: Jerome P. Dobel, 540 East 
56th Street. 
MONTANA 
Hamilton: Casey Macho, Box 548. 


Conrad: Tom Robinson, 401 South Michi- 
gan. 


NEBRASKA 
Columbus: John Schneider, 1918 27th 
Street. 
Lincoln: Robert Wolfe, 1918 Monterey 
Drive. 


NEVADA 
Sparks: George Marion Keele, 1848 “F” 
Street. 
Las Vegas: Dawn Kemp, 3904 Meikel Lane. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin: Joseph Israel, 323 Pleasant Street. 
Nashua: Kathleen Mehron, 5 Alice Drive. 
NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield: Robert Ponzio, 1116 East Front 
Street. 


Whippany: Kris Zeh, 15 Pleasant Valley 
Road. 


NEW MEXICO 


Carlsbad: Martha Rose Klein, 1312 West 
Howard. 


Santa Fe: Arthur Michael, 1109 North 
Luna Circle. 
NEW YORK 
Laurelton: Barbara Elk, 128-23 235th 
Street. 


Elmont: Michael Jay Churgin, 238-70 116th 
Road. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Goldsboro: Daniel W. Davis III, 1501 East 
Beech Street. 

Kannapolis: Donald W. Ridenhour, 533 
North Church Street. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Rugby: William A, Gronvold, 610 West 

Third 


Valley City: Alan Lee Wicks, 462 Fifth 
Avenue, SW. 
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OHIO 
Hillsboro: Mike Morrow, Rural Route No. 
1, Box 50. 
Cincinnati: Steven Riess Weisbrod, 7450 
Mar Del Drive. 
OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee: Phillip Miles Erwin, 1601 Hous- 
ton. 
Tulsa: Susan Prater, 1011 West 49th. 
OREGON 
Ashland: Cathrine Sue Christy, 112 Gar- 
field. 
Portland: John Cramer, 11940 Southwest 
Paircrest. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Thompson: Gordon D. Hitte, Rural Route 
No. 2. 
Kittanning: Robert H. Thurau II, 220 
North Jefferson Street. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport: William C. Harpin, 42 Cranston 
Avenue. 
Providence: Beth S. Kolodney, 531 Lloyd 
Avenue. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville: Bonnie Barrows, Rural Route 
No. 7, North Parker Road. 
Lake City: Olin Henderson Powell, Jr., 
Oak Street. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tripp: Allyn Brosz. 
Mitchell: Susan Miller, 616 North Burr. 
TENNESSEE 
Millington: Joseph Barret Mathews, Rural 
Route No, 1, Box 25. 
Greeneville: Robbie Robinson, Rural 
Route No. 8. 
TEXAS 
Port Arthur: Sarah Francis Taylor, 945 
Booker T. Washington. 
Amarillo: Charlotte Marie 
Linda. 
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UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Barbara Ann Manz, 1709 
Fieldcrest; Stephen S. Zwahlen, 130 Edith 
Avenue. 
VERMONT 
Brattleboro: Jeffrey S. Allen, 41 Fairview 
Road 


Chippenhook: Sylvia Royce. 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria: James Duggan, 2214 Lida 
Court. 
Roanoke: John E. Wetsel, Jr., 4315 Fon- 
taine Drive, Sw. 
WASHINGTON 
Opportunity: Debra Lynne Copenhaver, 
East 13014 Eighth Avenue. 
Seattle: Randall F. Smith, 7016 34 Avenue 
South. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg: Greg Garrett, 
Street. 
Dunbar: Joe Smith, Jr., 1223 West Vir- 
ginia Avenue. 
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WISCONSIN 


Elm Grove: David S. Day, 1500 Legion Drive. 
Madison: Mark A. Paul, 5110 Door Drive. 


WYOMING 


Thermopolis: Steve Freudenthal, Owl 
Creek Route. 
Sheridan: Karen Greenfield, 11 South 


Sheridan Avenue. 
MILITARY Escort OFFICERS FOR THE 1966 SEN- 
ATE YOUTH PROGRAM 

Defense Department coordinator: Lt. Col. 
Conrad Von Doran, U.S. Army. 

U.S. Army: 1st Lt. Daniel R. Schueren, ist 
Lt. Susan J. Higby, 1st Lt. James W. Me- 
Elroy, 2d Lt. John W. Taylor, Jr., 2d Lit. 
Plummer Alston, 2d Lt. Heather M. Rolleston. 

U.S. Navy: Lt. (jg) Randolf Frese, Lt. 
(jg), Bruce G. Whalen, Lt. (jg) Whitson 
Sadler, Ens. Susan J. Bowles, Ens. Mary 
Ellen Russell, Ens. Suzanne A. Istok. 
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U.S. Air Force: 1st Lt. Jack S. Marker, 2d 
Lt. Tim G. Anderson, 2d Lt. Michael P. 
Bercu, 1st Lt. Becky Surles, and 1st Lt. Sue 
Hauser. 

U.S. Marine Corps: 2d Lt. M. C. Abajian, 
2d Lt. A. S. Wells, 2d Lt. J. F. Scholle, 2d Lt. 
D. M. Kowalski, 2d Lt. Elsie M. Johnson and 
2d Lt. Mary J. Knapp. 


DOWNTOWN PROGRESS AND THE 
FUTURE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President— 

The greatest threat to better living op- 
portunity in a metropolitan area is a frag- 
mented, start and stop approach to the needs 
of the urban community. 


That statement, drawn from one of the 
most perceptive statements I have read 
on the problems besetting our cities, was 
made by my distinguished colleague from 
Maine, Senator Epmunr S. MUSKIE. 

Senator Muskie’s address to the An- 
nual Meeting of Downtown Progress, 
Inc., on January 21 here in Washing- 
ton, is unique because it quietly and so- 
berly examines the opportunities open to 
our cities rather than joining in the 
litany of urban woes recited by virtually 
every major national news magazine in 
recent months. 

That is the kind of speech one would 
expect from Senator Muskie. His em- 
phasis on the good which men can work 
simply by fundamental cooperation in 
our urban areas is well known in the Sen- 
ate and across the Nation. That em- 
phasis was enacted into law by the Sen- 
ate when it passed his Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965 last August 5. 
I was honored to join with Senator 
Muskie in cosponsoring that vital first 
step in the resolute battle to win anew 
our cities for their citizens. 

I am equally pleased today in request- 
ing unanimous consent that Senator 
Muskie’s address entitled “Downtown 
Progress and the Future of Washington” 
be reprinted in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DOWNTOWN PROGRESS AND THE FUTURE OF 

WASHINGTON 
(Remarks by Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE to 
the annual meeting of Downtown Progress, 

Inc., Statler-Hilton Hotel, January 21, 

1966) 

President Baker, Secretary Weaver, officers, 
members, and friends of downtown progress, 
I have some hesitation about today’s speech. 
You have put me—a smalltown boy from a 
rural State—in the position of speaking 
about urban development in front of one 
of the worlds’ leading experts on the sub- 
ject. But, we have suffered together before, 
and I think we can once more. 

This is my first opportunity to congratu- 
late Secretary Weaver publicly. On Monday 
I was in Maine tending to a little midwinter 
fence mending and I missed the good doctor's 
final examination before the Senate. He had 
my pledge of support, but he passed easily 
without me. 

The confirmation votes in committee and 
in the Senate were personal tributes to Dr. 
Weaver and to his record as Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. I hope the 
ease of his confirmation will not take away 
from its significance. As I have learned in 
my career, and as Dr. Weaver knows from his 
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experience, the easy victories are the hardest 
to come by. 

The Secretary and I in our respective of- 
fices are deeply involved in the quest for the 
Great Society. The goal of that society at 
home is the improvement of the quality of 
life for all Americans. Outside our bound- 
aries we seek peace, justice, and the oppor- 
tunity for all men to improve their lives. 

In November and December I participated 
with Senator MANSFIELD and three other Sen- 
ators in a special global factfinding mission. 
On that trip I was impressed once more with 
the importance and the vitality of the Amer- 
ican tradition for the world. 

This Capital City—your city—is a focal 
point in world affairs and a symbol of our 
Nation. It is well that you are concerned 
with its development. What you do here 
has a significance going far beyond the phys- 
ical changes of the city. For many, at 
home and abroad, your successes and your 
failures will be a reflection of the successes 
and failures of our Nation. 

In his message on the state of the Union 
last week, the President said, “working to- 
gether, private enterprise and Government 
must press forward with the task of pro- 
viding homes and shops, parks and hospitals, 
and all other parts of a flourishing commu- 
nity where our people can come to live the 
good life.” Cooperation in community de- 
velopment is the theme that unites the 
President's interests, your interests and mine. 
Your organization was formed and financed 
by private businessmen, you began your ac- 
tivities in close cooperation with the public 
agencies concerned with the planning and 
development of this great and beautiful city; 
and you have strengthened that cooperative 
effort. 

In community development one of my 
principal aims as a Member of the Senate 
is to foster the same kind of cooperative 
spirit among units of government, especially 
among the cities, towns, and counties that 
make up our great metropolitan areas. 

I should like to explore with you the ways 
in which we can help our metropolitan cities 
to become better places to live, to work, 
and to enjoy the benefits of a free society 
in a technologically advanced culture. 

By now, we are all conscious of the com- 
plex problems of our increasingly urban so- 
ciety. One after another, during the past 
several months, a number of our major na- 
tional magazines have devoted entire is- 
sues to discussions of the city. More books 
than ever before are appearing on this sub- 
ject. 

There have been many television programs, 
singly and in series, about all manner of 
urban ailments. And the news bulletins and 
traffic reports I hear on my car radio daily 
add to the litany of urban woes—a litany 
recited at countless lectures, meetings, and 
congressional hearings. 

I am reminded of one English critic who 
visited Los Angeles, returned and said: “I've 
seen the future and it doesn’t work.” 

One might conclude, after reading and 
listening to this outpouring about the perils 
of urbanism, that our cities are sick unto 
death. I believe, to paraphrase Mark Twain, 
one of our famous country boys, that the 
reports of the death of our cities are greatly 
exaggerated. 

The problems are many and serious. They 
include the pollution of our air and water, 
inadequate housing—especially for middle 
and lower income groups—education, poverty 
and discrimination, transportation and park- 
ing, beautification and public facilities. No 
one can deny their existence or their threat to 
the future of the metropolitan area. 

Instead of rehearsing our problems I should 
like to discuss our opportunities, 

Our technology is capable of producing for 
us the wide range of opportunities for and 
the choices of living patterns that are the 
principal virtues of metropolitan life: but 
our attitudes, and the political machinery 
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which responds to these attitudes, are chang- 
ing with agonizing slowness, thus hindering 
the realization of a way of life we now see 
only on the canvas of our imagination, 

Much of my time in the Congress has been 
devoted to seeking ways of making our gov- 
ernmental structure and processes more re- 
sponsive to the changing ways of urban life 
and the opportunities to better that life. 
More and more we are looking to our local, 
State, and Federal governments to help pro- 
vide solutions for the problems arising from 
growth and urbanization. The basic objec- 
tive of the “Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations,” for example, is to 
strengthen the ability of our Federal system 
to meet the problems of an increasingly com- 
plex society in this space age by promoting 
great cooperation, understanding, and co- 
ordination of activities between the separate 
levels of government.” 

My experience with the Advisory Commis- 
sion has given me a unique privilege of work- 
ing with people from Government and from 
private life who are concerned about the role 
that Government agencies might play in 
speeding our journey toward the Great 
Society. 

Our metropolitan existence clearly calls for 
governmental cooperation, responsive to the 
people, that will produce efficient action un- 
inhibited by city, county, town, and even 
State boundaries. 

We believe that a great deal can be done 
by means of intergovernmental cooperation 
among existing forms of government to meet 
future metro-city needs, without the neces- 
sity of creating new governmental entities at 
the metropolitan level. In fact, the difficulty 
of defining a metropolitan area for govern- 
mental purposes in many instances precludes 
the formation of an effective political juris- 
diction at that level. This is most evident 
in metropolitan areas such as New York and 
Philadelphia which cut across State lines. 
And, in Washington, D.C., the metropolitan 
structure is complicated even further by the 
special qualities of the Federal City. 

In Washington we have made a major step 
forward in the creation of the council of 
governments and the recent coordination of 
the council with the transportation planning 
board. I was pleased to be able to con- 
tribute to that development with my amend- 
ment to the 1965 Housing Act which made 
COG eligible for Federal planning funds. 

I am confident that House passage of the 
proposed Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1966, which I introduced in the Senate last 
year, would assist this development, since 
one of its provisions is designed to strengthen 
regional bodies like COG. 

To sum up, therefore, we are developing 
mechanisms that will be capable of widen- 
ing opportunities for new patterns of life for 
our people. 

We are also working to make it possible for 
all of our people to take advantage of these 
opportunities, principally through the pro- 
grams to eliminate poverty and discrimina- 
tion, and to bring to all the benefits of better 
education. 

And we are evolving new ways to use pro- 
grams for the physical development of our 
cities as tools for a better life for all our 
citizens. 

As you have determined here in Washing- 
ton, and as many other major cities have dis- 
covered, urban renewal is an important form 
of governmental cooperation which can have 
a beneficial impact on a city and its resi- 
dents. 

The urban renewal program is adapting to 
changing conditions. And I am sure that 
it will continue to do so. Originally, it was 
primarily directed at the elimination of resi- 
dential blight. Over the years, its benefits 
have been extended to nonresidential areas 
as well. This broadening of urban renewal 
powers was one of the recommendations of 
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our advisory commission on intergovern- 
mental relations. The addition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to this program was an im- 
portant step in the direction of meeting this 
community's needs. 

As we have learned in other areas of the 
country: 

The central business districts can continue 
to be the vital tax base of the city. 

Our central business districts play im- 
portant social and economic roles. They are 
major employment centers for unskilled and 
semiskilled workers who must also live near- 
by, and for whom there may have to be 
special residential development considera- 
tions. 

The central business districts also are the 
places in which the unique retail enterprises 
and specialized services which contribute 
to the variety and vitality of city life now 
exist. 

In short, the urban renewal program—with 
special provisions for contributing to the 
revitalization of central business districts— 
can be an effective tool to permit present 
cities to adapt to meet future needs. Used 
creatively, the procedures and financial as- 
sistance available through the urban renewal 
program will enable cities to strengthen the 
tax base of their central business districts: 
this in turn will provide revenues to support 
programs of housing, education, and social 
welfare essential to broader opportunity and 
choice for all citizens. 

Urban renewal also can provide the means 
for preserving buildings of historic and archi- 
tectural significance, which are especially 
important in a city such as Washington, to 
provide the sense of continuity so essential 
to the spirit of a great city. 

These considerations should be a part 
of your planning as you help shape the physi- 
cal future of Washington. 

In talking about the city’s needs I have 
concentrated on its physical requirements. 

The physical development of the city has 
much to do with the quality of its people. 
As Paul and Percival Goodman wrote in 
their provocative study, “Communitas,” “of 
the manmade things, the works of engineer- 
ing and architecture and town plan are the 
heaviest and biggest part of what we ex- 
perience. * * * A child accepts the man- 
made background itself as the inevitable na- 
ture of things: He does not realize that some- 
body once drew some lines on a paper who 
might have drawn otherwise. But now, as 
engineer and architect once drew, people 
have to walk and live.” 

Your work and your achievements in down- 
town progress will have a great impact on the 
people of this city for generations. And we 
must remember that this is not just the 
city of the visitor and the suburban com- 
muter, it is the city of the people who live 
here. 

The greatest threat to better living op- 
portunities in a metropolitan area is a 
fragmented, start and stop approach to the 
needs of the urban community. This is 
particularly true in Washington, where the 
absence of home rule is an obstable to gen- 
uine community decisions. 

Too often in our metropolitan papers we 
read of conflicting demands on the city, ad- 
vanced without regard to the interrelation- 
ship of housing, economic development, edu- 
cation, transportation, and public facilities. 

Within the downtown area you have made 
a major contribution to integrated treatment 
of the various needs of the central business 
district. You have recognized housing as an 
essential part of the Mount Vernon Square 
project. But that is not enough. 

A beautiful, vigorous city center is a 
mockery of the American dream if it is a 
jewel in a setting of overcrowded and de- 
cayed slums. The development of the cen- 
tral city must go hand in hand with the 
development of more and better housing for 
middle- and low-income groups. The en- 
hancement of Washington’s scenic avenues 
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must be backed up with improved educa- 
tional and other public facilities for all its 
citizens. 

By the same token, rigorous code enforce- 
ment in the crowded slums may satisfy the 
conscience of a few, but if it is not accom- 
panied by the construction of an adequate 
supply of middle and lower income housing, 
in various areas of the city and suburbs, and 
adequate relocation assistance, it will be a 
cruel gesture to the many who have no 
choice. 

And unless better housing is accompanied 
by job opportunities, we will not have a real 
solution to the needs of the poor. 

In this Federal City you must tackle these 
problems without the benefit of the normal, 
local political institutions. I hope we can 
achieve home rule for the District soon: but 
the city cannot wait for that millennium to 
begin a massive and coordinated attack on its 
problems. 

Time is our tyrant. Those who have suf- 
fered under discrimination—those who have 
been denied what you and I enjoy in educa- 
tion, professional satisfactions, income, and 
housing—will not wait forever. You who 
are the leaders of this community must act 
to make this a whole community. 

Your contribution to the central city is 
important and will be a monument to your 
energy, foresight, and imagination. I urge 
you to apply that same energy, foresight, and 
imagination to the improvement of the city 
beyond the center, and the expansion of op- 
portunities for those on the outside looking 
in. 

Congress and the administration are 
searching for and developing new approaches 
to these needs. New tools are already on the 
books, in urban renewal, housing, educa- 
tional facilities, poverty programs, beautifi- 
cation, pollution control, and transportation. 

Most of these tools deal with the physical 
side of the city, but their ultimate objective 
is the improvement of the quality of life for 
people—for the child whose playground is a 
trash-strewn alley—for the young boy or 
girl whose classroom is a rat-infested cellar— 
for the parent whose income is uncertain and 
whose housing choice is an overcrowded slum 
room or the street—for the young man who 
cannot get a job because he lacks training 
and cannot get training because he lacks 
income—for the man or woman who cannot 
find decent housing because of the color of 
his or her skin. 

The city is not divisible. This is why I 
disagree with those who take the “either or” 
approach to the twin problems of downtown 
renewal and housing. 

If planning and urban renewal make sense 
for downtown, it makes sense in the areas of 
residential blight. 

If Federal assistance makes sense for com- 
mercial downtown development, it makes 
sense in housing. 

And so I say to you, community leaders 
who have made great advances in your 5 
years as an organization: broaden your scope 
of interest and effort to incorporate the 
entire metropolitan area, in the District and 
its suburbs, working with public and private 
groups, public and rate agencies, to 
make this city truly a fruition of the Amer- 
ican dream. 


A LOOK AHEAD BY THE 
REPUBLICANS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
formation of issues for a political cam- 
paign is a lengthy process. Its exact 
beginning is indefinite, but there is no 
question but what the calendar year in 
which a national election is scheduled 
finds the process moving very rapidly. 

It has been truly said that it is not 
politicians or officeholders who deter- 
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mine what campaign issues really are; 
but rather that the people of the Nation 
do so. 

This proposition is pointed up very 
discerningly in the interview by US. 
News & World Report in its January 
17 issue with the Republican leader of 
the Senate, Senator EVERETT McKINLEY 
Dirksen, of Illinois. During the course 
of answering questions propounded, the 
Senator pointed to the areas of interest 
in which the people of the Nation ex- 
press concern and misgiving. 

In his responses Senator DIRKSEN con- 
stantly and persistently brings each 
subject into focus by relating it to the 
thoughts and aspirations of the citizen. 
So it was with topics like: how voters 
react to war; whether shortages of mili- 
tary equipment in Vietnam will be an 
issue; the cost of living being the high- 
est in the country’s history; flaws in the 
Great Society program; protecting the 
role of the States in such matters as the 
attempt to repeal the right-to-work law 
as provided in section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; and the right of the people 
of a State to decide by popular vote 
whether one house of their State legis- 
lature should be apportioned on a basis 
other than solely population, 

The material in this interview should 
be made available to a broader number 
of readers because of its current interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “A Look 
Ahead by the Republicans, as con- 
tained in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port for January 17, 1966, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Look AHEAD BY THE REPUBLICANS— 

INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR DIRKSEN 

Question. Senator DIRKSEN, do you feel 
that there is a good chance the Republicans 
can make a comeback in the 1966 elections? 

Answer. Frankly, I believe there is. Let 
me tell you why: 

Parties do not defeat each other. Gen- 
erally speaking, parties defeat themselves. 
A party becomes the victim of its mistakes 
and of its blunders because these are com- 
municated to the public quickly through 
newspapers and news magazines. There are 
TV reports and radio reports every hour on 
the hour. What’s more, this is a literate 
country. People are in a position to read, 
to understand and to judge. 

Question. Are you saying that the Demo- 
cratic Party is about to become a victim of 
its own undertakings? 

Answer. Well, as I travel around the coun- 
try, I have been astounded by a number of 
things. The way in which the so-called anti- 
poverty war has not caught on is one 
example. 

Take Peoria County, which lies about in 
the center of Illinois. The board of super- 
visors had a meeting to determine whether 
to accept a poverty grant. Some people were 
arguing: “Look, here is money out of the 
Federal Treasury. Why shouldn’t we take 
some if it is there?“ But the vote was 2 to 1 
against so doing. 

Those people just didn’t believe that there 
was a sufficient need to reach into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and take a hatful of money 
that could not be carefully and properly ex- 
pended. 

Question. Do you find this attitude wide- 
spread? 

Answer. We’ve been making a survey of 
other counties in Illinois. I have no doubt 
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that there is need in some counties. On the 
other hand, the poverty people went down to 
Livingston County—completely agricul- 
tural—and all they could find for the young- 
sters to do was to go along Main Street and 
pick grass out of the bricks in the sidewalks. 

They have a library in which the librarian 
works a few hours in the morning and a few 
hours in the afternoon. For that, she re- 
ceived $75 a month. But the sponsors of the 
antipoverty program decided to assign three 
Job Corps girls to the library. The little girls 
received more money than the woman who 
was a trained librarian. 

Things like that become the talk of the 
town and of the county. And what do people 
say? They say: “Look what’s happening to 
our tax dollars.” 

Question. In this new session of Congress, 
are Republicans going to try to sidetrack 
some of the Great Society programs? 

Answer. We'll try to cut out all the fat we 
can and deposit on the sidelines the things 
that are not necessary to the economy or 
that may be of doubtful value to the country. 

I have looked at many of these antipov- 
erty-program reports. There was the one 
that caused me to do that little ballet pir- 
ouette on the floor of the Senate. Imagine 
the idea of taking 437 teenage girls between 
the ages of 13 and 15 out to look at a variety 
of occupations from “truck driving to chore- 
ography.” 

That wasn't my language. It was from the 
official release put out by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Now I'm having trouble getting those re- 
leases. But I've asked for a copy of every re- 
lease they made, particularly on Camp Breck- 
enridge, in Kentucky. It is under the super- 
vision of Southern Illinois University. That 
gives me a special interest. 

The university got a $9-million grant. I 
discover now that of the 636 enrollees in a 
camp meant for 2,000 there already have 
been 200 dropouts, That's a lot higher drop- 
out rate than we have in public schools. I 
am advised that 21 of the camp's staff have 
either quit or been dismissed. There was 
even talk that 50 wives of staff members 
were on the payroll. I haven't been able to 
verify that latter item, but I've asked for the 
information and I'm going to get it. 


FLAWS IN GREAT SOCIETY 


Question. What, in your opinion, is the 
trouble in Great Society programs? 

Answer. Lack of planning. You shouldn’t 
undertake these kinds of programs without 
ample time for the most careful analysis. 

If I need an example, I'll go back to the old 
WPA (the New Deal’s Works Progress Admin- 
istration). Everybody was delighted when 
they said: We'll build some runways at the 
airport in Joliet, III.“ 

Now, Joliet is 28 miles from Chicago. 
There were many times when the Chicago 
airport was fogged in, but you could get into 
Joliet in a DC-3. 

What happened? I remember landing on 
those runways on some occasions. Pieces of 
concrete flaked off—just flew in all direc- 
tions—and pitted the planes’ propellers. Fi- 
nally, all the work had to be redone. How 
do you justify that sort of thing? 

In my hometown, they putinasewer. But 
when they got to the place where they had 
to go under switch tracks in the industrial 
area to get to the Illinois River, they hadn't 
gotten any clearance. There was a sewer, but 
no outlet. 

Question. Do you detect a new attitude 
among Congressmen, with elections coming 
up this year? 

Answer. Well, even the Democrats are say- 
ing that it’s time to sit back and take stock 
of what's been done. I think back to a news- 
paper interview of Senator MANSFIELD [MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, Senate majority 
leader]. He stated that so much of the legis- 
lation in the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
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gress had been so hastily done that it was 
in need of refinement—that we would have 
to knock off the rough corners, plug the 
loopholes, assess our capacity to meet the 
cost, and it was going to take considerable 
time. 

Look at the rather peculiar situation that 
has arisen in Illinois. Our welfare people 
went on the theory thet when you had a $7 
increase in the social security check, that you 
deduct that amount from the welfare that 
comes out of the State pocket. Of course, 
there was resistance right away. People be- 
came extremely vocal about it. It’s one of 
those little things that’s going to be venti- 
lated in connection with social security. 

Then there’s medicare. It hasn’t gotten 
underway sufficiently at the moment to make 
a judgment. But the tax is starting on a 
new base—$6,600 rather than $4,800. Con- 
sider for a moment companies like Cater- 
pillar, Cleveland Twist Drill, International 
Harvester, the automobile makers, and others 
with many people making $6,600 or more. 
There is going to be a substantially bigger 
deduction from their paychecks. It will 
amount to over $100 more than it has been 
in a year. 

And the cost of living is going up. It is 
the highest in the history of the country. 
Don’t think people are not talking about the 
high cost of living today. They go out and 
look at pork chops at $1, $1.05 a pound, and 
other staples where prices have risen sharply. 

Question. But doesn’t that stem from 
high hog prices which are helping farmers? 

Answer. I know, but think of the con- 
sumer, particularly in the big metropolitan 
areas. And, overall, farmers are not too 
happy about what they’re getting because 
their prices are still well under parity. 

I just have to let these programs speak for 
themselves and for their impact on the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. It's the old story. 
When you begin to tamper too much with 
the economy of a complicated country and 
you start letting decisions be made in Wash- 
ington, D.C., instead of in the marketplace, 
almost invariably you are going to develop 
imbalances and trouble, 

Question. Do you feel that is happening 
now? 

Answer. I think so. Business—large and 
small—has always complained that, when 
Government intrudes too deeply, the free 
enterprise system is impaired. 

Suppose I’m in the steel-fabricating busi- 
ness. I call a steel plant. What's the price 
on channels and on bars and on rods?” The 
fellow at the other end of the line gives me 
a price. I say: Put me down for 10 tons of 
channels and 10 tons of rods and 20 tons of 
bars.” That’s a decision that’s made in the 
marketplace. Millions of such decisions are 
made in the marketplace every day. 

But suppose Government comes along and 
says: “Wait a minute. You can’t charge that 
much for channels.” Right away troubles 
begin. 

PROBLEMS WITH PRICES 

Question. Will Republicans make an issue 

of President Johnson's efforts to hold prices 
to so-called guidelines? 
“Answer. The question is: Where is the end 
of that road? We've had steel—twice— 
which caused quite a flurry. Then came 
aluminum, and then came copper. Then 
wheat. You should hear farmers remon- 
strating about the administration’s an- 
nouncement that it would dump surplus 
wheat on the market. 

Question. Do you see signs that these “in- 
trusions into the marketplace,” as you call 
them, are impairing President Johnson’s sup- 
port from businessmen? 

Answer. I do not pass on that particular 
end of it because most of the developments 
are relatively recent, but I’ve heard a lot of 
discussion of other aspects of administration 
policy. 
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After Congress adjourned last autumn, I 
took exactly 4 days’ vacation. Then I went 
to work on tour—Idaho and Kansas, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, Illinois and Alabama 
and Texas, wherever the schedule took me. 
I talked with all sorts of people—business 
people, waiters, cabdrivers, everybody who 
would talk to me—just to get their reaction. 
Some of it was pretty sharp. 

The reaction, for instance, on our fight 
against the repeal of the right-to-work law 
was absolutely overwhelming in every section 
of the country where I visited with people. 

There was an equal reaction with respect to 
our fight on the Supreme Court decision on 
reapportioning of our State legislatures. 

And, of course, there's very strong and ris- 
ing interest in Vietnam. That’s a matter of 
deep concern to people everywhere. 


HOW VOTERS REACT TO WAR 


Question. What were some of the things 
people are saying about Vietnam? 

Answer. I think, generally, they want this 
thing to proceed, and with vigor, to bring it 
to a successful and honorable end with a 
minimum loss of life. 

Question. Are they concerned about the 
cost—and the draft calls? 

Answer. It wasn’t that so much as it was 
to get it over with, because, if it can be 
brought to a victorious end, your draft calls, 
obviously, will stop, except for certain re- 
placements, and your expenditures will 
diminish accordingly. 

Let me make it as clear as crystal that 
I've said over and over that the colossal sin 
is not that we’re in Vietnam. As Republi- 
cans, we must accept our share of respon- 
sibility by virtue of the pledges that were 
made in Geneva. I accept my share. I do 
not evade it. I have said that the real sin 
is that we've been there too long. It's become 
a war of attrition. 

Who can say what the end will be? The 
war's impact has to show up in higher taxes, 
or in throwing overboard some other things 
that are seemingly desirable. 

And the factor that you can never over- 
look is the bringing back of these boys who 
make the supreme sacrifice. Here's a lad 
who lands in a casket in a little town. Right 
away the weekly papers have a headline: “Joe 
is home.” The funeral services are an- 
nounced. The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and other organiza- 
tions will be there in uniform. 

There'll be the squad that fires the salute. 
There are the fathers and mothers. “That 
could have been my youngster.” And the 
further this goes, the more diffused that 
sentiment becomes. You can’t escape it. 

Question. Do people blame one party or 
the other for Vietnam? 

Answer. It’s not a case of assessing the 
blame. I've said to the President that I’m 
in his corner where our national security 
and interests are at stake. Let's get the 
war over and done with and do what is 
necessary to bring peace over there. 

I think it’s pretty generally conceded that 
Vietnam is the key to southeast Asia. Shall 
this Red contagion continue to engulf the 
world, country by country and continent by 
continent? Who shall say what will happen 
if we relent? 

Question. Do you feel that President John- 
son is following a policy that will, as you 
say, “get the war over and done with"? 

Answer. Yes, I think so. 

Question. Would you favor using nuclear 
* if necessary to end the Vietnam 
war 

Answer. The day that Pandora's nuclear 
box is opened, no human being is able to tell 
what its ramifications will be. What will be 
the impact, the damage? What will it invite 
from those who also have bombs with nu- 
clear warheads? 

Question. Will the use or nonuse of nu- 
clear | al be an issue in this year’s elec- 
tions’ 
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Answer. I doubt it. I think that every- 
body in both parties has always wanted to 
see that, first, restraint is exercised; and, 
second, that the final word rests in the most 
responsible hands. I can imagine a situation 
in which a field commander caught in a full- 
scale struggle saw the possibility that his 
whole army corps was likely to be decimated. 
Should he have authority to employ nuclear 
weapons? But communication being what 
it is today, it takes only a jiffy to get to where 
you want to go for the word. 

Question. Some Republicans have been 
critical of Secretary of Defense McNamara. 
What is your view? 

Answer. I think Bob McNamara is a very 
able citizen. There isn’t any question about 
that. However, Bob McNamara has not been 
trained in the military art. That's the difi- 
culty. Civilian decisions are made that have 
high military import. 

Question. How do you mean? Was the 
McNamara decision to cut back on bombers 
and rely more on missiles an example? 

Answer. Yes. In fact, that’s the nub of 
the present controversy—whether the de- 
cisions on bombers and bases do not danger- 
ously reduce our striking power when and if 
needed. 

Question. 
decisions? 

Answer. I've always been rather restrained 
about comment in that field, not having ex- 
pert knowledge of such matters. How would 
I pit my judgment, for instance, against that 
of Gen. Curtis LeMay, who has worked a life- 
time with bombers—particularly with the 
Strategic Air Command—and whose business 
it is to think not just in terms of Vietnam, 
but in terms of the whole globe? 

Question. Do you feel that military men 
like General LeMay should have more voice 
in military decisions? 

Answer. Well, I have considerable confi- 
dence in Curtis LeMay. He worked at his 
trade. There was nothing sentimental about 
him. He's as down to earth as anybody I 
ever knew, and I think his judgment and 
those of men like him should be carefully 
taken into account. 

AT ISSUE: ARMS SHORTAGES 


Question. In 1965, Republicans in the 
House made quite an issue of shortages of 
military equipment in Vietnam. Will this 
be an issue this year? 

Answer. I would rather think so, and I 
can tell you why: 

Certainly, one of the ablest and most con- 
scientious Senators who ever sat in the U.S. 
Senate is JohN STENNIS, of Mississippi. 
Now, he got concerned about this question 
of weapons. Did we have an adequate sup- 
ply? Were we cannibalizing our equipment 
and supplies in other parts of the world to 
get enough for Vietnam? 

As chairman of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, JonN STENNIS called for an 
investigation. I understand that the report 
on that investigation is rather revealing. 
Strangely enough only echoes of this report 
have been heard from time to time. 

Question. Hasn't this report been made 
public? 

Answer. The question always with a re- 
port like this is: How much of it can you 
safely release without showing your hand to 
the enemy? I have never been one to tele- 
graph a punch to the enemy, or to disclose 
our weaknesses. 

Question. One more question on military 
matters: Will Republicans press for faster 
development of a defense against missiles? 

Answer. Yes, I think so, because what is 
there to keep these intercontinental missiles 
with their fabulous ranges from plowing 
into our cities, unless we've got an antimis- 
sile missile that’s reasonably effective, accu- 
rate, and on the beam? There is no defense, 
unless you want to go underground. 

Question. Would you favor spending the 
money to develop a defense against missiles 


How do you feel about those 
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even though it may mean, for example, 
cutting back on the antipoverty program? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Senator, what is your answer to 
civil rights leaders who say they will protest 
if funds for the war on poverty are cut? 

Answer. The defense of the country comes 
first. If you have no country, what else 
matters? Nothing. If we should ever be 
conquered by a power that had developed 
this kind of frightful weapon, what could we 
do? We'd be at their mercy. 

Question. Do you think that the country 
has to choose between guns and butter 

Answer. The question now is: Can you 
finance what is going on in Vietnam and at 
the same time carry on these domestic pro- 
grams which Congress authorized during 
the first session? 

For example, there has been talk of $1.5 
billion for the antipoverty program for the 
next fiscal year. I believe the highway 
beautification program called for $300 mil- 
lion for a period of 2 years. Do you appro- 
priate these sums, cut back on them, or do 
you lay these plans over to one side and say: 
“This is something that can wait’? War 
inevitably calls for sacrifice. 

Question. What other big issues do you see 
upcoming in this session of Congress? Do 
you look for a strong push by the Johnson 
administration to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—the so-called right-to- 
work law? 

Answer. Well, the President didn’t give 
much time to it in his message to the AFL- 
CIO convention in San Francisco. But, in all 
honesty, I must say that when he and I dis- 
cussed it, the President said, “I am com- 
mitted.” Isaid, “So am I.” That was it. He 
didn’t discuss it. 

Now, a little dispatch came out of San 
Francisco when the AFL-CIO was meeting 
there saying that “associates of Dirksen” had 
said that I might be agreeable to a compro- 
mise on 14(b) and reapportionment, 

Question. Meaning you would be willing to 
back down on 14(b) if you could get support 
for your constitutional amendment that 
would block the Supreme Court decision that 
States must reapportion their legislatures on 
the basis of one person, one vote“? 

Answer. Yes. But there is exactly nothing 
to any of those stories that have gone around. 
In my book, neither reapportionment nor 
14(b) admits of compromise. Both of them 
are matters of principle, and if, in the solu- 
tion of a problem, you compromise a prin- 
ciple, it is no longer a principle. 

You'd be surprised at the amount of feeling 
that this 14(b) controversy has developed in 
the country. Why, I addressed dinner meet- 
ings and rallies of 900 to 1,000 people and 
more in Boise, Idaho; San Antonio, Tex.; in 
Alabama, New York, Illinois, Kansas, and 
elsewhere. There were businessmen, farmers, 
ranchers, miners, workers in every line of 
activity. These were not hand-picked audi- 
ences. When I came to 14(b) I said: “ril 
fight on this rock, so help me.” And they 
just stood up and cheered. 


REAL STAKES IN WORK LAW 


Question. Will Republicans make the 
right-to-work law a prime issue in 1966? 

Answer. The issue is definitely a repeal of 
14(b), because the principle is simple whether 
an American citizen, to hold a job, has to pay 
tribute to a labor organization. 

Now, the other thing about 14(b) is this: 
When a right-to-work law is in effect, the 
union member has a disciplinary weapon to 
use on the union officers. If the officers try 
to abuse the members, or despoil the treas- 
ury, or perpetuate themselves in office, the 
union man can just go to them and say: “If 
that’s the way you want it, then here’s my 
union card.” 

We have received as much, if not more 
mail from union members than from non- 
union people asking for retention of 14(b). 
We sorted out that mail by the bagful. Here 
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was a fellow writing in longhand: “You can 
use my name if you want to. I’ve been a 
member of my local for 25 years. We have 
a good local, and the reason we have a good 
local is because we’ve got 14( b).” 


REAPPORTIONMENT “CRISIS” 


Question. Is there absolutely no chance 
that you would back down on “right to work” 
in order to get enough votes for your amend- 
ment on reapportionment? 

Answer. Indeed, not. To me, the principle 
of 14(b) is basic and must be preserved. 
Now, as to reapportionment, I go even fur- 
ther. I think this is a crisis in our Govern- 
ment, for many reasons. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. In the first place, the Supreme 
Court took a single phrase in the 14th 
amendment: No State “shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.“ They took that phrase 
and built it into the denial of the right of 
the people to determine the form of their 
Government. And all this despite the clear 
intent of the 14th amendment as so clearly 
set out in the dissenting opinion of Associate 
Justice Harlan. 

No. 2, the Supreme Court decision is an in- 
vasion of the sovereignty of the States which 
the Constitution vouchsafed to them. 

No. 3, the decision disturbs the beautiful 
balance in our Government. It isn’t an acci- 
dent that article I of the Constitution pro- 
vided not for the executive or the judicial, 
but provided for the legislative. Members 
of the House serve 2 years. They have au- 
thority to originate revenue bills. The reason 
is very clear: If they tax us too heavily, we 
only have to wait 2 years to haul them out 
of office. 

They set up the Senate for 6 years—a con- 
tinuing body with power to advise and con- 
sent to treaties and appointments of ambas- 
sadors and other officers of the Government. 

Jefferson once said to Washington: “What 
do you think of these two bodies?” And 
Washington replied: “What’s the first thing 
you do with hot coffee? You pour it in the 
saucer to cool it. That’s the reason for the 
Senate.” 

So we have 2-year terms for House Mem- 
bers, and 6-year terms for Senators, and in 
between a President with a 4-year term. 

If Congress does a foolish thing, the Presi- 
dent has authority under the Constitution to 
veto legislation and send it back. But that’s 
not the end of it. Congress can override his 
veto. 

Now, conjointly, the executive and the leg- 
islative branches may do a foolish thing. Over 
there is the [Supreme] Court. They take a 
look and say: “You have invaded the Con- 
stitution. What you have done is null and 
void.” And if the Court errs, the Constitu- 
tion can be amended, even as it has been 24 
times. 

These are the checks and balances that go 
all the way through our Government. 

Question. Doesn’t the Supreme Court de- 
cision deal only with reapportionment of 
State legislatures, not with the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer. But the Court has upset a balance 
between the Central Government and the 
States by intruding to tell a State what it 
must do with its legislature. In doing so, 
they have violated the whole principle of fair, 
balanced representation, which it has taken 
centuries to achieve, and that makes the 
situation a crisis in our governmental scheme. 
Let’s spell it out a little to see how these 
things grow: Almost immediately after the 
Court’s decision in June 1964, a suit was filed 
in Kent County, Mich., to reapportion the 
board of supervisors on the basis of one man, 
one yote. 

A suit has even been filed by the dean of 
De Paul University in Chicago to force reap- 
portionment of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois to carry out the edict of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Now, how far do you go? There's no end 
to what that rolling decision can finally do. 

They talk about “rotten boroughs” and 
about a State senator who may represent 20 
times as many constituents as another State 
senator. Look at the Senate of the United 
States. There are 2 Senators from New York 
State with a population of 17 million, and 2 
Senators from Nevada with a population of 
265,000. Just figure out the discrepancy in 
representation there. 


PROTECTING STATES ROLE 


Question. Those who favor the reappor- 
tionment decision say that you are opposing 
a shift that will bring government closer to 
a pure democracy 

Answer. Ours is a representative republic. 
I believe it is within the domain of a State 
to give representation and balance to the 
interests in that State. 

Look at how control in many States will 
shift completely to urban areas. In Illinois, 
Cook County—which includes Chicago—has 
more than half the population of our State. 
That means that, if they so desire, repre- 
sentatives of one county can do pretty much 
as they please with respect to the other 101 
counties. 

What's involved in the other 101 counties? 
These are the areas where you have rural 
schools. You don’t have rural schools in 
Chicago. What about farmland? Not much 
of that in Chicago. This one county con- 
trolling the situation may decide to put a 
State tax on farmland. 

There's no end to what might be done. I 
made a list three pages long of the things 
that would be of importance, All those will 
be subject to an urban-controlled legislature 
under the one-man, one-vote principle. 

Question. Do you think the result would 
be a dictatorship of the majority that could 
deny the minority its rights? 

Answer. Yes, But there’s another aspect 
in all this that is overlooked: 

Those who are organized to resist my 
amendment and who want to perpetuate 
this one-man, one-vote ruling are smart. 
Mr. Meany (George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO) said he would rather give up 
on repeal of 14(b) forever than surrender 
on reapportionment. Why? Because labor 
leaders know that they can control both 
branches of many State legislatures under 
this Supreme Court decision. Lack of that 
control has been their problem. 

In Illinois, for example, labor could get 
things through our general assembly, but 
when it came to the State senate there was 
a chance to take a look and cool things off. 

Question. What does your amendment on 
reapportionment provide? 

Answer. It would require one branch of a 
State legislature to be apportioned strictly on 
the basis of population. The other branch 
could be based on factors other than popu- 
lation. The apportionment plan developed 
by the State legislature would be submitted 
to the voters in a referendum. On that 
referendum ballot, you would have to put 
on the one-man, one-vote plan, also. Now 
they say: Well, it's too late. The boat has 
left the pier.” 

Question. Too late to reverse the Supreme 
Court action? 

Answer. Not to reverse it, but to meet it. 
They say too many States have already re- 
apportioned on the basis of one man, one 
vote. 

They miss the point. Let us assume that 
we get this amendment passed and the 
States ratify it so that it becomes part of the 
Constitution. My State might not want to 
do anything about it. Tennessee might not 
want to do anything. The point is that I 
want to have available to the people of the 
States a weapon that they can use if they 
want to. Today, there is no weapon. 

We want to go back to the people. They 
are the sovereign in our form of govern- 
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ment. In my amendment, we have said that 
after every decennial census the State legis- 
lature must again submit an apportionment 
plan to the peopie. So once every 10 years, 
the people have a chance to vote on the 
matter. 

Question. Do you look for the Democrats 
to push for an increase of the minimum 
wage in this new session? 

Answer. Yes. They have talked about as 
much as $2 an hour, and extended cover- 
age. And, from my earlier excursion into 
that field, when I was on the Senate Labor 
Committee, I know that this would have 
great impact. It would involve a lot of small 
establishments—restaurants, laundries, gro- 
ceries, notions stores, etc. Such an increase 
in the minimum wage, coupled with exten- 
sive new coverage, would be quite a burden. 
It would, as I see it, liquidate a great many 
little businesses that simply can't take it. 

Question. Looking forward to the Novem- 
ber elections: Would you be willing to esti- 
mate the extent of the Republican gains you 
expect? 

Answer. No, because you still have 10 
months to go. In 10 months, all sorts of 
things can happen. Who shall say, between 
now and November, what will take place with 
all the uncertainties in the world? All of a 
sudden, for example, we find ourselves with a 
finger in the pie over in Rhodesia. 

Question. Should we have a finger in that 
ple? 

Answer. Frankly, that’s a long way from 
home, and, after all, what we're trying to do 
is to give some aid to Wilson (Harold Wilson, 
British Prime Minister). But, now, here are 
these African countries running out on Wil- 
son. So what's ge Ing to be the upshot of this 
matter? 

Here we have the Dominican Republic. 
That's as far from being peaceful as it was 
the day we sent the boys down there. 

And who knows what the Cubans are go- 
ing to do? Chile wants to put up the price 
of copper. Brazil has been converted into a 
virtual dictatorship. Who knows in what di- 
rection President de Gaulle is going to go? 
Or whether Chancellor Erhard was satisfied 
with his conversations here? 

On top of everything there's the population 
increase—65 million more people in the world 
every year, with 15 million more in Red China 
alone. How will Mao Tse-tung and Chou En- 
lai feel when they get a billion people in 
1980? 


DECISIONS UNITED STATES MUST MAKE 


Question. What moral do you draw from 
all this, Senator? 

Answer. The moral is that we will be 
plagued with headaches, and at long last we 
are going to have to answer for ourselves. 

Exactly what is our capacity to redress all 
the ills, problems, and grievances of the 
world? At what point must we draw the line 
in our own interest and for the sake of our 
own security and our own solvency? To me, 
that line has to be drawn sometime in the 
not too distant future. 


THE GHOSTS OF FALLEN APACHES 
AND TROOPERS HAUNT OLD FORT 
DAVIS, TEX. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Fort Davis, in the trans-Pecos section 
of west Texas, has been the scene of 
many memorable and colorful moments 
in the history of the Old West. Built 
in 1854 and named after Secretary of 
War Jefferson Davis, the fort was origi- 
nally an important outpost for protection 
from the Mescalero Apaches and the 
Comanches. It later became the test 
site for Secretary Davis’ proposal to use 
camels for military purposes in the des- 
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ert. After having been abandoned dur- 
ing the Civil War, it was a major instal- 
lation from 1867 until it was abandoned 
when the surrounding country finally 
became safe from Indian attack. 

The fort stood empty and slowly dis- 
integrated during the years that fol- 
lowed, until it was declared a national 
historic site in 1963. I was honored 
to be the Senate sponsor of the legisla- 
tion that resulted in the preservation 
for the people of this remarkable part of 
our western heritage. 

Last year scores of thousands of vis- 
itors came to Fort Davis to see for them- 
selves this last outpost of the frontier. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by R. Hen- 
derson Shuffler, director of the Texana 
program of the University of Texas, and 
appearing in the Texas magazine of the 
January 23 Houston Chronicle, be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMELS ONCE TREKKED HERE, Too 


From 1821 to 1846 Texas was the end of 
the rainbow for land-hungry frontiersmen. 
Then came the war with Mexico, ending with 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. 
Suddenly the rainbow’s end jumped half a 
continent west and old man Sutter found the 
pot of gold at its California tip. 

In the mad scramble to the gold fields, the 
most obvious shortcut from the south lay 
through Texas. This route also avoided the 
bitter winters and raging rivers of the north- 
ern Rockies, in which many earlier travelers 
had died. But the southern route had its 
problems, too: a scarcity of water and a sur- 
plus of Indians. 

The slow-moving wagons covered only 12 
to 15 miles a day. If waterholes were more 
than 1 day's drive apart, men and stock were 
inconvenienced; when they were forced to 
dry-camp more than 2 nights in a row, they 
suffered. The Army surveyed a route from 
San Antonio to El Paso which promised sur- 
vival for both man and beast. There were 
42 waterholes on the trail, and only three 
of them were more than a 2-day drive apart. 

Immigrant and freight wagon trains 
pushed over this trail, followed soon by 
stagecoaches carrying passengers and mail. 
Stage stands were established along the 
route, to supply fresh mules, food and some 
semblance of safety. But in the vast reaches 
of the trans-Pecos there was no safety. This 
was the domain of the fierce Mescalero 
Apaches and was crossed also by the great 
war trail of the Comanches. 

In the autumn of 1854 the Army estab- 
lished a stronghold in the heart of Apache 
country, a short distance west of the 
Comanche war trail. The site was 475 miles 
northwest of San Antonio, 220 miles south- 
east of El Paso by wagon road. They manned 
the outpost with six companies of infantry- 
men and named it Fort Davis, in honor of 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, who had 
authorized its establishment. In a box 
canyon, near Limpia Creek, the soldiers built 
60 crude structures of log and lumber, cut- 
ting pine from the surrounding Davis Moun- 
tains and sawing it at their own mill. 

From this isolated post they supplied es- 
corts for mail and passenger coaches, res- 
cued wagon trains attacked by the Indians 
and on occasion mounted mules to follow 
raiding Apaches through the mountains on 
punitive expeditions. From time to time 
cavalry troops sent out from the lower coun- 
try used Fort Davis as headquarters for war 
against the tribes. Slowly the Army drove 
the Mescaleros into Mexico and forced the 
Comanches to use other routes. 
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From 1857 to 1860 Fort Davis was one of 
the centers for testing War Secretary Davis’ 
idea of using camels for military purposes 
in the desert regions of the West. Late in 
June of 1859 two dozen camels, under the 
personal supervision of a picturesque char- 
acter named Hadji Ali, were at the fort for 
several days. They were on a “test run” 
from San Antonio into the Big Bend. Sol- 
diers and settlers gathered around to view 
the strange awkward animals and their 
stranger guardian, whom they promply 
dubbed “Hi-Jolly.” The swarthy little fel- 
low, with his red fez and rainbow-hued 
pantaloons, seemed as out of place in far 
west Texas as his charges. 

The camels performed well, traveling in 
apparent comfort up to 4 days without drink- 
ing and proving immune to the bite of the 
deadly rattlesnake. They ran into trouble 
in the Big Bend, however, where the thorny 
ground cover and sharp rocks damaged their 
tender feet. An answer to this problem 
might have been found if the approach of 
the Civil War had not removed Jeff Davis and 
his projects from Federal favor. 

During the war the fort was briefly occu- 
pied by Confederates, then abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the Indians and elements. 
Between them, these destructive forces wiped 
out the place. In 1867, when Federal troops 
returned, they built a new fort, of rock and 
adobe, in the present location. 

Fort Davis became a major installation, 
with quarters for 10 troops of cavalry and 2 
companies of infantry. Many of the enlisted 
men were Negro, or “buffalo soldiers,” as the 
Indians called them. They waged a persis- 
tent bitter war against the Indians through- 
out the Davis Mountains and the rugged 
Chisos of the Big Bend. When the Coman- 
ches were beaten by other troops under 
Ranald McKenzie, at the Palo Duro, in 1875, 
one of the threats to the travelers was re- 
moved. 

The Mescalero Apaches fought on for an- 
other 5 years, retreating into the mountain 
vastness of Mexico when hard pressed, but 
returning from time to time on desperate 
bloody raids. Finally, in 1880, the tribes 
under daring Chief Victorio were soundly 
defeated and driven across the Rio Grande 
for the last time. In the next 10 years Fort 
Davis duty was easier. There were occa- 
sional Indian raids from across the river and 
more frequent forays by Mexican bandits, 
but nothing to test the mettle of field-hard- 
ened fighters. In June of 1881 the country 
was declared safe and the fort was aban- 
doned. 

This large military installation stood 
empty and desolate for years, slowly disinte- 
grating. The land on which the fort stood 
had always been private property, only leased 
by the Government. For years the better of 
the officers’ quarters were rented by landown- 
ers to citizens of the town which had grown 
up beside the fort and taken its name. Later 
the houses were regularly rented to summer 
visitors from Houston, Galveston, and Aus- 
tin, who came to enjoy the comfort of the 
“air-conditioned” summers. In the late 
1920’s an Oklahoma oilman leased the fort 
and restored a few buildings, using it as the 
setting for a series of “horse operas” featur- 
ing the movie star, Jack Hoxie. The depres- 
sion put an end to that. 

Fort Davis citizens made a valiant effort to 
raise money to buy the site and save the old 
fort in the early 1940’s, but World War II 
intervened. The great genuine relic of our 
frontier Indian wars and migrations west- 
ward seemed doomed to oblivion until 1963, 
when it was named a national historic site 
and put under the care of the National Park 
Service. 

Today many of the original buildings have 
been restored, the site has been cleaned up 
and plans have been made for further res- 
toration. The rocky wagon trails of the past 
have been replaced by hard-surfaced high- 
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ways and tourists from all over the country 
come to enjoy a peep into the past. 


IS THERE ANYTHING TO 
NEGOTIATE? 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the peace 
offensive which we have been conduct- 
ing raises the question in everyone’s mind 
about what we hope to accomplish 
through negotiations and what kind of 
settlement could possibly emerge. These 
are difficult questions, and we must 
ponder them carefully. 

In this connection, I wish to commend 
to my colleagues a recent essay in Time 
magazine entitled “Is There Anything 
To Negotiate?” 

This essay begins by quoting a state- 
ment Jonathan Swift wrote in a different 
time and place, but which is relevant 
to our situation today. He wrote this 
of negotiations: 

Supposing the war to have commenced 
upon a just motive; the next thing to be 
considered is when a prince ought in pru- 
dence to receive the overtures of a peace: 
which I take to be, either when the enemy 
is ready to yield the point originally con- 
tended for, or when that point is found 
impossible to be ever obtained. 


Time points out that the United States 
is not yielding the point for which it is 
contending; namely the independence, 
freedom, and self-determination of the 
people of Vietnam, and has certainly 
not concluded that this goal is im- 
possible to attain. Likewise, the enemy 
does not appear ready to yield his point, 
that the United States must be driven 
out of Vietnam, and thus far does not 
seem persuaded that this goal is unat- 
tainable. 


Under such circumstances— 


The essay states— 
it is highly questionable just what negotia- 
tions could accomplish. * * In fact, it is 
hard to see what the United States and the 
Communists could find to negotiate about 
at the present time with any expectation of 
results. 


These troubled times must be consid- 
ered in the light of our history and the 
principles for which we stand. Compro- 
mise with aggression has never brought 
forth an end to aggression before, and 
there is no reason to suspect that it 
would do so today. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
this thoughful and most timely essay in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THERE REALLY ANYTHING To NEGOTIATE? 

“Supposing the war to have commenced 
upon a just motive; the next thing to be 
considered is when a prince ought in pru- 
dence to receive the overtures of a peace: 
Which I take to be, either when the enemy 
is ready to yield the point originally con- 
tended for, or when that point is found im- 
possible to be ever obtained.” 

That is how Jonathan Swift defined the 
necessary conditions for ending a war. There 
is no sign that these conditions have been 
reached in Vietnam. The United States is 
certainly not yielding the point it is con- 
tending for—the independence of South 
Vietnam—and has certainly not concluded 
that this goal is impossible to attain. Con- 
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versely, the enemy does not appear ready to 
yield his point either—that the United 
States must be driven out of Vietnam—and, 
as far as anyone can tell so far, has not been 
persuaded that this goal is unattainable. 

Under the circumstances, it is highly ques- 
tionable just what negotiations could accom- 
Plish. Amid the current U.S. peace over- 
tures, there is a widespread, hopeful feel- 
ing that if only both sides start talking, 
peace will follow. In fact, it is hard to see 
what, if anything, the United States and 
the Communists could find to negotiate about 
at the present time with any expectation 
of results. 

Hanoi has spelled out its aims in four 
points, and they add up to outright with- 
drawal of U.S. troops and the seizure of 
South Vietnam by the Vietcong. Washing- 
ton counters with its own 14 points, which 
actually go a considerable way toward cre- 
ating areas for negotiation—but which are 
easily misunderstood, unless the fine print 
and the implicit qualifications are kept in 
mind. The rockbottom, irreducible U.S. aim 
is that South Vietnam must be independent. 
Under every conceivable point of negotia- 
tion—provided both sides mean what they 
say—this U.S. minimum goal conflicts head- 
on with the Communist demand. Neverthe- 
less, there is considerable interest in the 
principal topics that could come up at a 
bargaining table. They add up to six: 

(1) When to stop fighting. Despite the U.S. 
proposal that a cessation of hostilities could 
be the first order of business at a conference,” 
high American officials in Saigon and Wash- 
ington warn that the United States should do 
just the opposite, maintaining and perhaps 
increasing military pressure until discussions 
are successfully concluded. In his book, 
“How Communists Negotiate,” Adm. C. 
Turner Joy (retired) the U.N.’s chief negoti- 
ator in Korea, charges that Washington’s 
early agreement to a truce Hne at the Pan- 
munjom peace talks in 1951, was the turning 
point of the armistice conference. There- 
after, we lacked the essential military pres- 
sure to enforce a reasonable attitude”—and 
70,000 American casualties were sustained 
under Communist attacks while the talks 
dragged on for 2 years. In Vietnam, warns a 
top U.S. diplomat in the Far East, to ease up 
on the battlefield would be “to insure a loss 
at the bargaining table.” Furthermore, if 
talks broke down after a cease-fire, it would 
be difficult to regain the momentum to start 
the war up again. Some U.S. diplomats also 
insist that any talks should have a time 
limit and not be allowed to go on indefinite- 
ly, and that a system for supervision and in- 
spection of whatever measures May even- 
tually be agreed on should be nailed down 
first. 


(2) Who participates? In suggesting ne- 
gotiations a year and a half ago, Charles 
de Gaulle proposed that talks be carried 
on by the reconvened 1954 Geneva Confer- 
ence, which was attended by France, the 
United States, Great Britain, Communist 
China, Russia, Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 
Washington would go along with this, but 
there has been little indication that such a 
disparate group would even sit down to- 
gether today. Moreover, the United States is 
concerned that a large conference might 
degenerate into a Communist-dominated 
mob scene that would attempt to stampede 
Washington into undue concessions. A more 
important issue is Hanoi’s insistence that 
the National Liberation Front, the political 
arm of the Vietcong, be seated as an equal 
participant. This the United States has re- 
jected because it considers the front the 
pawn of North Vietnam, and feels that seat- 
ing it would confer on the subversive orga- 
nization that the United States has been 
fighting the status of a legitimate political 
power. However, W: that 
the Vietcong “would not have difficulty hav- 
ing their views represented” if the front at- 
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tended as part of the North Vietnamese del- 
egation, Says Secretary of State Rusk: “We 
don’t care a bit who sits behind Hanoi’s 
back at a conference table.” 

(3) The Vietcong’s future. The question 
of the Vietcong’s status at the conference 
table leads directly to the far larger question 
of the Vietcong’s future status in the country. 
Hanoi flatly demands that “the internal af- 
fairs of South Vietnam be settled by the 
South Vietnamese people themselves, in ac- 
cordance with the program of the National 
Liberation Front.” The United States rejects 
this, arguing that it would in effect mean 
handing over South Vietnam to the Vietcong 
and hence to Hanoi, Some critics of U.S. 
policy disagree, asserting that the Liberation 
Front is, in large measure, a genuine nation- 
alist movement and would sooner or later 
be independent of Hanoi. While the front 
certainly includes many non-Communists 
and nationalists, every reasonably well-in- 
formed source agrees that it is an integral 
part of Hanoi’s Communist apparatus, Com- 
munists themselves like to compare the front 
to the Asian crane—‘‘a big bird with a large 
white and a small red head.” Since the 
Vietcong now hold at least two-thirds of 
South Vietnam's territory (though mostly 
the least populated areas), it is difficult to 
see how or why they should allow themselves 
to be excluded from any future political role. 
On the other hand, the United States minimal 
demand for an independent South Vietnam 
would be reduced to sham if the Vietcong 
were to have a leading role in a future 
coalition government, which they obviously 
would seek to subvert and dominate. 

(4) Elections. The country’s political fu- 
ture, says the United States, should be deter- 
mined by free elections in South Vietnam. 
In genuinely free elections, Washington feels 
that the Vietcong would not do nearly so well 
as thought by some observers who underes- 
timate the genuine anti-Communist senti- 
ment in South Vietnam. However, free elec- 
tions are obviously impossible while the 
Vietcong retain their arms and their whole 
apparatus of terror, and before a measure of 
security, stability, and free political life has 
been restored to the war-torn country, Much 
the same applies to Hanoi’s demand for “the 
peaceful reunification” of North and South 
Vietnam. The United States concedes that 
this should be determined through free deci- 
sion of both people, the key phrase being 
“free decision.” The United States would 
want a genuine vote both in the South and 
in the North (which, of course, has never had 
a free vote under Communist rule). Hanoi 
would want a plebiscite engineered and dom- 
inated by the Communists. 

(5) The presence of U.S. troops. Hanoi de- 
mands the withdrawal of U.S. troops and the 
dismantling of U.S. military bases. Wash- 
ington replies that “we want no U.S. bases in 
southeast Asia” and do not desire to retain 
U.S. troops in South Vietnam,” but adds the 
essential qualification, “after peace is as- 
sured.” In other words, the United States is 
perfectly willing to get out of South Vietnam, 
but only when and if the country is made 
really secure, which would obviously take a 
long time. As a Washington observer ex- 
plains: “It is not U.S, policy to seek or main- 
tain bases in southeast Asia merely for the 
purpose of having such bases. The bases will 
remain in the area only so long as they are 
essential for the protection of countries.” 
Hanoi, of course, does not concede that Viet- 
cong infiltration or subversion is a form of 
aggression from which South Vietnam re- 
quires protection. An international control 
commission or peace force to supervise and 
police a possible settlement has been sug- 
gested as a way out, but hardly any serious 
observers believe that this would work in the 
long run. The possibility is also being ad- 
vanced that the United States for the time 
being hold on to the one-third or so of South 
Vietnam's territory that the Americans and 
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the Saigon government currently control— 
the cities and coastal enclaves—and abandon 
the rest to the Vietcong until it could be lib- 
erated by a United States backed hidden 
war, in which United States and South Viet- 
namese troops would wage a quiet guerrilla 
campaign in reverse against the Communists. 
But this, too, would in effect temporarily 
hand the Vietcong control of most of the 
country. 

(6) Neutralization. There have been vari- 
ous suggestions for a neutralized setup, not 
in Vietnam alone but in the whole area—a 
series of buffer states between Red China and 
the West. Laos, of course, is formally neu- 
tral already, and highly unstable, but cur- 
rently leaning toward the West. Cambodia 
is also technically neutral, but leaning 
heavily toward China. For these countries, 
and perhaps Burma, a regional neutrality 
system might make sense from the Western 
point of view. Thailand, on the other hand, 
is the most stable country in the area, 
stanchly anti-Communist and pro-West, and 
its neutralization might well be unac- 
ceptable to its own people. On this, the 
U.S. position is that “the countries of south- 
east Asia can be nonalined or neutral; the 
United States wants no new allies,” But it 
would have to be true neutrality, meaning 
genuine independence—and it is virtually 
impossible to see what military or political 
force could insure this. 

Washington is not trying to push Ho Chi 
Minh into an agreement formally admitting 
defeat. After all, he has not yet been de- 
feated. But for negotiations to yield any 
real results, the Communists would have to 
admit tacitly that they cannot force the 
United States out, and thus conclude that 
they might as well cut their losses under some 
face-saving formula. Should the Commu- 
nists ever reach that point, it is entirely 
possible that it would not lead them to the 
conference table at all, but that the war 
would end in a military stalemate and the 
gradual petering out of guerrilla attacks— 
as they petered out without ceremony in 
Greece, the Philippines, Malaya, and the 
Congo. 


THE FUTURE OF FRIENDSHIP 
AIRPORT 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
recent announcement by the Federal 
Aviation Agency that they would begin 
permitting jet flights to utilize Washing- 
ton National Airport has prompted a 
storm of protests from those who are con- 
cerned with the safety of the public in 
the air and on the ground; those con- 
cerned with the impact of jet landings 
and takeoffs on Washington residents 
and visitors; and those concerned with 
the wasteful duplication of expenditure 
in the construction of Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport and the subsequent open- 
ing of Washington National for jets. 

Recent editorials from the News 
American and the Maryland Gazette 
point up the inconsistencies and blunder- 
ings which have characterized public 
policy with respect to the operation of 
Washington National and Dulles Airports 
by the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
Jan. 26, 1966] 
THE FUTURE OF FRIENDSHIP 

The most recent threat to the future 

prosperity of Friendship Airport has been 
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chronicled in a series of articles, The Airport 
Nightmare,” by News American staffer Ray 
Abram, Jr. 

Charles Crane, chairman of the Friendship 
Airport Board, calls the decision of the 
Federal Aviation Agency to allow small jets 
to use Washington’s National Airport start- 
ing April 24 “another declaration of war.” 

Mr. Crane has made it clear that he intends 
to respond to this new challenge with 
the same vigor with which he met, and over- 
came, the threat to Friendship posed by that 
$120 million Federal White elephant,” Dulles 
Airport at Chantilly, Va. 

Friendship has a number of things going 
for it. It is a young airport, with plenty of 
room to expand. Its long runways are already 
capable of handling any known or conceiv- 
able jets. Its facilities are up to date, and, 
as the Abrams series points out, it is able 
to offer “creature comforts” undreamed of 
at the crowded Washington National Airport. 

We have no doubt that Friendship, under 
Mr. Crane's capable guidance, will meet the 
challenge. 

But the fact that it has been posed should 
instill new vigor into a legislative drive to 
divorce the regulatory functions of the 
Federal Aviation Agency from its role as an 
airport manager. A Federal agency has no 
business wearing both hats. The sooner this 
unfortunate state of affairs is ended, the 
better. 


From the Maryland Gazette, Jan, 20, 1966] 
AIRPORT Faces New FIGHT 


Friendship International Airport, which 
won the battle for jet flights after Dulles 
International Airport opened in 1962, has 
another fight on its hands. 

The stakes are the same—Jet flights. The 
enemy is the same—the Federal Aviation 
Agency. But this time, the going probably 
will be rougher. 

A massive public relations and advertising 
campaign by Friendship enabled it to counter 
the novelty of the white elephant Dulles Air- 
port and get back many of the flights airlines 
had been pressured into transferring to the 
Virginia facility by the brazen FAA. 

But Friendship’s campaign was aided by 
Dulles’ location—37 miles from Washington 
as compared with the less than 30 miles to 
Friendship. Government Officials wanting 
jet flights preferred Friendship because it 
was closer. 

“The new threat to Friendship, situated in 

Anne Arundel County but owned and oper- 
ated by Baltimore City, came in an 
announcement last week by the FAA that 
National Airport was being authorized to 
handle certain types of jet aircraft. 

Where these aircraft are involved, National 
will have the advantage of convenience over 
Friendship, at least for jet passengers 
traveling to and from Washington. With its 
advantage of convenience undermined, 
Friendship—it is safe to assume—will find it 
virtually impossible to regain any flights it 
loses to the facility at Alexandria. 

Maryland Members of Congress reacted 
angrily to the announcement of the highly 
suspicious decision, sizing it up as another 
low blow to Friendship. They also cited the 
greater danger of airplane accidents in the 
Washington area. 

For many years, National’s runways 6,870. 
5,212, and 4,724 feet long—were considered 
to be dangerously short to accommodate jet 
aircraft. Coupled with the air traffic con- 
gestion at National, one of the Nation's 
busiest airports, the short runways—it was 
felt—would pose a serious danger to densely 
populated adjacent areas and Government 
buildings across the Potomac River in Wash- 
ington. 

Now, years later, the FAA has decided that 
National's facilities are adequate. 
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This would justify a charge of bureau- 
cratic stupidity if it were not for certain 
other facts: 

The FAA owns and operates both National 
and Dulles International Airports. Dulles, 
which cost American taxpayers $110 million, 
has been a big bust, losing $6 million a year. 
The FAA decided it could recover some of 
this loss by opening National to jet traffic. 

The FAA could not have studied the matter 
without realizing that some of National’s 
gain would have to be Friendship's loss, It 
shapes up, therefore, as a deliberate attempt 
to entice jet airlines away from Friendship 
to National Airport. 

We are waiting now for Friendship Inter- 
national Airport officials to announce, as they 
did when Dulles opened, that airlines are 
being pressured by the FAA into moving their 
operations to National. 

If FAA bullishness manifests itself again, 
we hope Maryland Members of Congress will 
see to it that a full-scale investigation is 
made of that Agency’s operations. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO, DAILY NEWS 
CRITICIZES SCHOCL MILK CUT- 
BACK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am glad to say that the press is now be- 
ginning to take notice of the recent school 
milk cutback. On Monday of this week 
I inserted in the Record an article from 
the Washington Star which criticized in 
no uncertain terms the Bureau of the 
Budget's action witholding $3 million in 
appropriated funds from the special milk 
program for schoolchildren. 

I now invite my colleagues’ attention 
to a story appearing in the Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Daily News criticizing the Budget 
Bureau’s action. This is one of the most 
thoroughgoing critiques of the cutback 
that I have seen. It succinctly outlines 
the three points that I have been trying 
to make day after day on this floor: 

First. This move will mean a reduc- 
tion in milk consumption. 

Second. It will result in increased costs 
to the Government under the milk price 
support program. 

Third. The poor children who benefit 
most from the school milk program will 
be the hardest hit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in its en- 
tirety at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Port Clinton (Ohio), Daily News, 
Jan. 25, 1966] 
Guns FOR MILK 
(By Steve Esrati) 

The Federal Government has been reim- 
bursing schools for milk the schools dis- 
tribute under a special program. The result 
had been that children got milk at much 
lower prices in school than the price charged 
in stores. 

The obvious advantage of such a program 
is that the children of the Nation’s poor were 
able to get milk. In some school districts, 
the schools picked up the tab for the poorest 
of the poor. 

Well, it’s all over. The Bureau of the 
Budget, without authorization from Con- 
gress, has withheld $3 million which Con- 
gress had allocated to the school milk 


rogram. 

The effects of this unwarranted Budget 
Bureau action are manifold: 

Less milk will be consumed under the pro- 
gram because local school districts will have 
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to pay more of the costs of the program or 
pass the added costs to the children. 

More milk will have to be bought by the 
Federal Government under the price support 
program because less milk will be used in 
the school program. “This means,” said 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, “that the $3 million saved by 
depriving the schoolchildren of nature’s per- 
fect food will be paid out by the Federal 
Government for purchasing and storing milk 
under the price support program * In 
other words, instead of going into children’s 
stomachs the millk will be powdered and 
stored in warehouses at Government ex- 
pense.“ 

The poor children who benefit most from 
the special milk program will be the first to 
drop out of the program if the increased cost 
created by the reduction in Federal partici- 
pation is passed on to the children. 

It is not known who ordered the Bureau 
of the Budget to cut back the milk money. 
It may, however, have done so as part of 
the President’s overall directive to cut non- 
defense spending. In that case, we have 
guns without milk, a development one can- 
not call a Johnsonian improvement over the 
classic guns-or-butter choice. 

At the same time, the federally assisted 
school lunch program is also in difficulty with 
the ultimate effect again being felt in the 
stomachs of the Nation’s poorest school- 
children 

Our farm surplus has been shrinking. 
The school lunch program has been one of 
the major outlets for surplus food. Our 
farmers are told not to grow as much as 
they might, despite famine in large areas of 
the world, so that the commodity prices will 
stay up. 

The decreasing supply of surplus foods is 
also earmarked for purchase by the Armed 
Forces and, with the increase of hostilities 
in Vietnam and the growth of our Armed 
Forces, greater food supplies are headed for 
the Defense Establishment. There is noth- 
ing wrong in saving the taxpayer money by 
using surplus food for the military. 

But there certainly is something wrong if 
the first Americans who must feel the effect 
of our increased war effort are the Nation’s 
schoolchildren. 

In most Ohio school districts, surplus food 
dictates the variety of the menu and keeps 
school lunch prices fairly reasonable. As the 
supply dwindles, the lunches will either have 
to cost more or be less and less varied. The 
end result of this will be that the lunches 
must either go up in price or become tedi- 
ously uniform from one day to the other. In 
either case, those children who get their only 
balanced meal in school—again the poorest 
of the poor—will be the first to notice the 
effects. 

Thus, on two domestic fronts, the Na- 
tion’s schoolchildren are the frontline sol- 
diers of the Vietnam war. If this is the 
Great Society’s way of improving domestic 
programs without “new taxes,” you can have 
the Great Society. I prefer to think that 
we are fighting the war in Vietnam to pro- 
tect the very children who are being made 
the first home-front victims of the war. 
Why should they be deprived of milk and 
wholesome food? 


EDWIN C. SCAHILL’S BELLAMY 
AWARD ADDRESS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, most of us 
are very familiar with the National 
Bellamy Flag Award program which was 
established in 1942 to honor Francis 
Bellamy, author of the Pledge of Alleg- 
iance to the flag of the United States 
of America. On October 15, 1965, the 
24th National Bellamy Flag Award was 
presented to Pierre S. DuPont High 
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School of Wilmington, Del. Sharing in 
the award presentation were student 
ambassadors from the 23 schools which 
previously won the award. 

This year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the program, the student am- 
bassadors were judged on the excellence 
of their participation, and Honor Medals 
for Americanism were awarded to the 
three outstanding students, I am very 
proud that the 1965 Gold Medal winner, 
Edwin Carl Scahill, was from my State 
of Indiana. 

Edwin is a student at the Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianapolis, 
which won the Bellamy Award in 1948. 
Edwin, who is president of the student 
affairs organization, won his medal on 
the basis of attitude, cooperation, cour- 
tesy, interest in the program, associated 
activities, merit, personality, promptness, 
the fulfillment of all outlined obligations, 
and the initiative which he showed as 
an ambassador of his school, his com- 
munity, and his State. 

I ask unanimous consent that Edwin's 
excellent address, which was made on the 
occasion of the presentation of his award, 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Arsenal Technical High School, established 
in 1912 to relieve congestion at two other 
city high schools, is actually a tribute to 
peace. Utilizing an active arsenal of the 
Civil and Spanish American Wars, the 76- 
acre campus, boasting 60 species of trees, 
is one of nature’s beauty spots in the heart 
of the city. 

The actual Arsenal building, one of six 
original structures and celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this year, now houses the ad- 
ministrative offices of our school; 1965 also 
marks the 50th anniversary of Tech’s first 
graduating class. Nine of the sixteen diploma 
recipients were honored guests at the alumni 
celebration held in May. 

The collegelike campus satisfies the edu- 
cational needs of nearly 5,000 day students, 
3,500 evening school students, and 1,650 
summer school students, with a vast cur- 
riculum of academic and vocational courses. 

Two major additions have been made in 
recent years to the ever-growing list of op- 
portunities at Tech. An in-plant high school 
education program has been instituted in 
conjunction with three major Indianapolis 
industries. This educational opportunity, 
designed for those employees who were un- 
able to complete their high school education, 
permits them to attend courses in classrooms 
within the plant, yet under the supervision 
and with teachers provided by Tech. 

The second addition is the offspring of 
current transformation to pushbuttons in 
the business world. The data processing 
instructional program of the Indianapolis 
public schools is located at Tech High School. 
Key punches, collators, interpreters, and 
verifiers are included in the initial equip- 
ment, with future plans to offer computer 
programming and machine operation. 

Our school has received 27 Freedom Foun- 
dation awards, more than any other school 
in the Nation. Our ROTC unit has received 
44 consecutive honor rating awards in an- 
nual Federal inspections. 

It is indeed a privilege and honor to rep- 
resent Arsenal Technical High School at this 
annual Bellamy Award presentation. I come 
from the crossroads of America to the chemi- 
cal capital of the world to welcome the Pierre 
S. DuPont High School to our distinguished 
family. 
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AN ORGANIZATION ENTITLED 
“AMERICANS FOR REAPPRAISAL 
ON FAR EASTERN POLICY” 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, recently a 
group of concerned Americans, largely 
academicians and students, launched an 
organization called “Americans for Re- 
appraisal of Far Eastern Policy.” 

This group urged that an immediate 
cease fire be established in Vietnam. It 
called for American readiness to nego- 
tiate toward the recognition of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China,” and toward the 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. 

An excellent letter was sent to this 
group by an American who also ex- 
pressed his desire for a reappraisal of 
American Far Eastern policy. 

Michael Lindsay asked the group 
whether it would “propose to formalize 
the present situation in large areas 
where the Saigon administration con- 
trols by day, and the Vietcong by night?” 

While stating that current American 
policy could indeed undergo some 
changes with regard to China, Mr. 
Lindsay criticizes this group for simply 
accepting an approach with the same 
implicit restrictions of current policies. 

Mr. Lindsay sums up his criticism this 
way: 

My main criticism of your proposals is that 
they are likely both to encourage the more 
doctrinaire elements in the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership in their delusion that, if 
they persist long enough in an intransigent 
policy, the American people will eventually 
force the U.S. Government to a settlement 
on their terms, and also to encourage 
a delusion among the most conventional 
and unimaginative elements in the U.S. ad- 
ministration that no changes in present pol- 
icy need to be considered because its critics 
are too confused and irresponsible to take 
seriously. 


Mr. Lindsay makes a number of in- 
teresting points which I would like to 
share with my colleagues, not as either 
my conclusions or those of Mr. Lindsay. 
but simply as subjects for careful 
thought and consideration. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
statement be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


To: Americans for Reappraisal of Far Eastern 

Policy 
From: Michael Lindsay 

I have read the material which you sent 
me and I feel considerable sympathy for more 
discussion of Far Eastern policy and con- 
sideration of possible alternatives. I also 
agree that discussions and exchange of in- 
formation between people in the United 
States and people in the Chinese People's 
Republic would be highly desirable. How- 
ever, when someone asked me how your or- 
ganization proposed to change present U.S. 
policy, I replied, “Apparently by assuming 
away all the serious problems.” And I think 
that this was a fair eight-word summary of 
the material in your brochure and your 
“Statement of Purpose.” 

Your first proposal, on Vietnam, is a good 
illustration of unwillingness to think about 
the difficulties of giving an operational mean- 
ing to nice sounding generalities. “* + + 
an immediate ceased-fire by both sides.” 
sounds very nice, but who would be left in 
control? Would you propose to formalize 
the present situation in large areas where the 
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Saigon administration controls by day and 
the Vietcong by night? “* * * administered 
through the United Nations * * *.” also 
sounds very nice, but the U.N. finds it hard 
enough to administer cease-fire agreements 
even where there is a definite front. The 
people of South Vietnam might benefit from 
a U.N. administration replacing both Saigon 
and the Vietcong, but it is most unlikely that 
either side would accept a U.N. trusteeship. 

When you propose that, The United States 
should announce its readiness to negotiate 
toward the recognition of the People’s Re- 
public of China”, you offer no suggestion 
at all to deal with the difficulties caused by 
the present attitude of the Peiping authori- 
ties. The Chinese Communist leaders have 
repeatedly, explicitly and vehemently an- 
nounced their refusal to accept diplomatic 
relations except on terms which recognize 
their claim to sovereignty over Taiwan. 
Given the U.S. treaty commitment to Tai- 
wan, and given the strong evidence that even 
those inhabitants of Taiwan who dislike their 
present regime do not wish to exchange it 
for Communist rule, this present position of 
the Peiping authorities seems to rule out 
U.S, recognition of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public as a practical policy alternative. Your 
proposal seems disingenious when it pre- 
sents an announcement of U.S. readiness to 
negotiate towards recognition as something 
more than a meaningless propaganda ges- 
ture unless you have some suggestions to 
resolve this problem. And there is nothing 
in your material to show that you have even 
thought about it. 

Again, your proposals are very misleading 
in their implicit assumption that diplo- 
matic recognition, and U.N. membership for 
the Chinese People’s Republic are necessarily 
related to increase contacts. If you had 
taken any trouble to examine the evidence 
you would have realized that this assumption 
was false. Effective contacts between main- 
land China and Canada, which has no diplo- 
matic relations, seem to be rather greater 
than those with the United Kingdom, which 
recognizes Peiping. And the United King- 
dom does not seem to have any advantage 
in contacts over Australia, which has diplo- 
matic relations with Taipei. Japan, which 
has diplomatic relations with Taipei, has 
probably had more contacts with mainland 
China than any non-Communist country 
which has diplomatic relations with Peiping. 

The statements in your brochure by John 
Bennett, David Reisman, John K. Fairbank, 
and John Hersey in favor of more con- 
tacts and discussions completely ignore 
the restrictions imposed by the Chinese 
Communists on the type of contacts likely 
to promote the mutual knowledge and 
understanding which you profess to de- 
sire. These Chinese restrictions have 
varied and were at a minimum during the 
period of maximum internal liberalization in 
1956-57. Since 1957, however, the ex- 
perience of countries which do not restrict 
contacts with mainland China shows a fairly 
consistent pattern: The Peiping authorities 
have been willing to admit foreign Commu- 
nists and people who can be relied on to pro- 
duce favorable reports and to avoid any 
awkward questions in discussions or inter- 
views. They have also been willing to allow 
conducted tours with official interpreters and 
visits by people whose primary interest is 
in trade or noncontroversial technical sub- 
jects. (People who do not know Chinese and 
have no background knowledge of China 
seem to have better chances of getting a visa 
and even visitors who are fully competent in 
spoken and written Chinese have to employ 
an officially appointed interpreter.) They 
have very seldom been willing to allow the 
type of visit by the type of visitor which 
could yield reliable independent information 
about the situation in China, or to give in- 
terviews and engage in discussion with people 
likely to ask searching questions and to 
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challenge demonstrably false answers. For- 
eign visitors of high enough status to rate 
a meeting with members of the top Chinese 
leadership can obtain some private discus- 
sion; but the ordinary visitor finds that his 
Chinece contacts are very reluctant to go 
beyond polite small talk or repetitions of the 
official propaganda line. 

This unwillingness of the Peiping author- 
ities to allow the type of contacts which 
could promote mutual knowledge and under- 
standing is not a random caprice. Such 
dislike of meaningful outside contacts is 
characteristic of Stalinist regimes which are 
quite logical in believing them to be sub- 
versive. The view of the world presented by 
Chinese Communist statements is highly dis- 
torted and could not be defended in reasoned 
argument with an informed non-Communist. 
On the few occasions when the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders. have engaged in such dis- 
cussions they have only been able to escape 
from embarrassing positions by pointedly 
changing the subject. To allow discussion 
with people likely to press serious questions 
would, therefore, weaken the prestige of the 
present leadership. (I am not claiming that 
the present U.S. position is entirely defensi- 
ble, but the situation is not symmetrical. 
The United States does not make the same 
claims of infallibility for the thought of 
President Johnson as the Chinese People’s 
Republic makes for the thought of Chairman 
Mao.) Similarly, it is very likely that mu- 
tual knowledge would be very damaging to 
the present Chinese Communist leaders by 
showing that the system for which they have 
demanded immense efforts and sacrifices 
from the Chinese people does not really have 
the advantages which they claim for it. 
(E.g., the available evidence indicates that 
the agrarian collectives and communes of 
the Chinese Communist programs have been 
much less successful in raising food produc- 
tion than the reformist land policies of Tai- 
wan and Japan.) Thus, any practical pro- 
posals for promoting contacts and discussion 
of a kind likely to produce mutual under- 
standing and knowledge should reckon with 
the opposition of those who now dominate 
the Chinese Communist leadership. There 
is nothing in your material to suggest that 
you have thought about this problem. 

All this does not mean that nothing can 
be done to improve present U.S. Far Eastern 
policy, but any useful suggestion of alter- 
natives must be based on much more serious 
thinking than you have apparently been will- 
ing to give to the subject. A curious feature 
of your material is that you seem to accept 
without question the same implicit limita- 
tion as those responsible for present policy, 
that the United States can only act in con- 
ventional ways. All your proposals are 
within the framework of conventional diplo- 
macy although, given this limitation, the de- 
fenders of present policy have a better case 
than you. 

In fact, even at the purely technical ad- 
ministrative level there is a strong case for 
changing conventional procedures. For in- 
stance, the United States missed an im- 
portant opportunity in 1956 when the 
Peiping authorities announced their will- 
ingness to admit American correspondents 
and the State Department did not agree to 
validate passports until after the Chinese 
Communist line had changed with the anti- 
rightest campaign in 1957. The only defense 
I have heard of the administration is that 
present procedures require such elaborate 
consultations that a quick policy change was 
not possible. But this is really an excuse and 
not a defense. It is quite likely that the 
United States may need to respond to sud- 
den changes in the Chinese situation within 
fhe next few years. The death of Mao Tse- 
tung (born 1893) might well produce changes 
as great anu as unforeseen as the death of 
Stalin did in Russia. I would suggest that 
an organization for a reappraisal of Far 
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Eastern policy should give a very high prior- 
ity to a proposal that the policymaking 
process in the U.S. Government should be 
changed in such a way that the United States 
can respond to new situations offering new 
opportunities with less than 6 months’ delay. 

Again, the case for removing present U.S. 
restrictions on contacts with the Chinese 
People’s Republic can be argued without 
bringing in doubtful assumptions about the 
Chinese Communist response. The strongest 
reason for removing the present restrictions 
on travel to mainland China is that they 
confuse the American public. Defenders of 
the U.S. Government argue that the adminis- 
tration is now, in practice, prepared to 
validate passports for people who can obtain 
visas from the Chinese People’s Republic. 
But this only shows their continued failure 
to realize that the US. Government needs the 
support of an informed public opinion—a 
failure that was responsible for much of the 
confusion in Far Eastern policy in the 1940’s. 
So long as American restrictions on contacts 
with mainland China formally remain, the 
American public is bound to be confused 
about the relative responsibility of Peiping 
and Washington for preventing useful con- 
tacts. Consequently, even intelligent and 
fairly well-informed Americans attach quite 
unwarranted importance to the reports of the 
few people from the United States who are 
able to travel to mainland China, even 
though it is unlikely that they could obtain 
mainland China visas unless the Peiping 
authorities felt reasonably certain that their 
reports would be highly favorable. There 
seems to be no reason to suppose that the 
removal of American restrictions would, by 
itself, lead to any wider contacts with main- 
land China than those now available to the 
British. (If anything, the Peiping authori- 
ties would be likely to impose even greater 
restrictions on Americans.) It would, how- 
ever, become clear that the responsibility for 
preventing useful contacts rested with 
Peiping and not with Washington. 

Also, the removal of American restrictions 
on contacts would give the U.S. authorities 
the opportunity for making an effective, 
though unconventional attack on the 
Chinese restrictions. If the granting of 
mainland Chinese visas followed the normal 
pattern, U.S. publicity could stress that the 
Chinese Communists did not dare to discuss 
their policies except with those who already 
largely agreed with them and did not dare 
to allow their claims about conditions in 
mainland China to be checked by American 
scholars or correspondents whose qualifica- 
tions would enable them to get accurate in- 
formation. If the Peiping authorities main- 
tained their restrictions, such publicity could 
seriously damage their image in countries 
where they are seeking influence and could, 
in time, have repercussions in China itself. 

Finally, I would argue that the most se- 
rious defect of present Far Eastern policy is 
the lack of any adequate theoretical analysis 
of totalitarian systems in general and of 
Chinese Communist mentality in particular, 
because effective action can only be based 
on adequate theory. But you offer less than 
nothing to remedy this defect. Present policy 
seems to be based on the view that nothing 
can be done about totalitarian regimes ex- 
cept to follow a policy of containment while 
hoping that internal developments will 
eventually cause them to change. While I 
would argue that this view is inadequate it is 
far superior to your position which seems 
simply to ignore the existence of Chinese 
totalitarianism and Chinese Communist fa- 
naticism, just as Ambassador Joseph Grew in 
the 1930’s refused to face the reality of 
Japanese military fanaticism. 

The real tragedy of the Chinese revolution 
is the change in men who, at one time, gave 
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their loyalty to the Communist Party and 
worked for the revolution as means to im- 
prove the conditions of the Chinese people. 
(On the basis of fairly close and prolonged 
contacts in the early 1940's, I would judge 
that this motivation was then important 
for many Chinese Communists.) Now, how- 
ever, there has been a transposition of means 
and ends accompanied by increasing dogma- 
tism. Chinese publicity urges the Chinese 
people to accept four or five generations of 
sacrifices and austerity, guided by the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung, in order to serve 
the revolution. In effect, the Chinese 
Communist leaders now regard the Chinese 
people primarily as a means to be used in 
order to realize their dreams of the future 
Communist utopia. And anyone who retains 
his critical faculties must consider it unlikely 
that their program will actually produce 
a utopia; an oppressive despotism would be a 
much less surprising outcome. 

It seems to me unduty pessimistic to sup- 
pose that this change from thinking of the 
revolution as a means to serve the Chinese 
people to thinking of the Chinese people as 
a means to serve the revolution is necessarily 
irreversible for all members of the Chinese 
Communist leadership. 

I believe that it is possible to make an 
analysis (which satisfies the standards for a 
reasonable scientific hypothesis) of the logi- 
cal, psychological and social processes which 
produce totalitarian systems and the rigid, 
fanatical totalitarian mentality. And I be- 
lieve that it is possible to deduce from such 
an analysis the sort of action which would 
be likely to weaken the hold of a totalitarian 
system over its subjects and even, in some 
cases, to assist a breakdown of the dogmatic 
totalitarian mentality. (The large number 
of defectors from totalitarian systems shows 
that such a breakdown can occur spontane- 
ously.) 

The message that needs to be put over is 
something like this, “If the rulers of main- 
land China are genuinely concerned with the 
welfare of the Chinese people, they then have 
no cause of quarrel with the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

“A strong, independent and prosperous 
China has been an objective of U.S. policy for 
the past century. So long, however, as they 
insist on demanding sacrifices from the Chi- 
nese people to impose Communist forms of 
government on people who do not want them, 
the United States, by its democratic princi- 
ples, is bound to oppose them.” Those re- 
sponsible for U.S. policy have been unduly 
pessimistic about the possibility of putting 
over such a message, partly because it is un- 
conventional to appeal to the people over the 
heads of their rulers, partly because they 
tend to be uninterested in policies likely to 
produce results in years rather than months, 
but mainly because they have not had an 
adequate theory of totalitarianism which 
could guide them in the choice of techniques. 

You can see from this that I agree with 
you in wishing for a reappraisal of U.S. Far 
Eastern policy, but you can also see that I do 
not consider that your organization is mak- 
ing any useful contribution to a reappraisal. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that your 
efforts are likely to promote confusion rather 
than clarity in the thinking of the American 
public. My main criticism of your proposals 
is that they are likely both to encourage the 
more doctrinaire elements in the Chinese 
Communist leadership in their delusion that, 
if they persist long enough in an intransigent 
policy, the American people will eventually 
force the U.S. Government to a settlement on 
their terms; and also to encourage a delusion 
among the most conventional and unimagi- 
native elements in the U.S. administration 
that no changes in present policy need to be 
considered because its critics are too con- 
fused and irresponsible to take seriously. 
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THE PROBLEM OF STARVATION IN 
EMERGING NATIONS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, many 
suggestions have been proposed through- 
out the Nation, and specifically in Con- 
gress, which give new approaches to the 
age-old problem of starvation in emerg- 
ing nations. Today I would call the 
Senate’s attention to an idea developed 
by my colleague in the House, Repre- 
sentative Bos Doug, of the First Con- 
gressional District of Kansas, who sug- 
gests the Nation should establish a 
“Bread and Butter Corps.” 

Representative Dore has received 
widespread recognition for this sugges- 
tion and will personally present the pro- 
posal to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, of which he is a member. An 
example of the recognition is contained 
in an editorial printed January 3, 1966, 
in the Wichita, Kans., Eagle. I urge all 
Senators interested in the problem of 
starvation and the means by which this 
tragedy of mankind can be averted to 
read and absorb this editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Dore Scores With an 
Idea“ be inserted in the text of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wichita Eagle, Jan. 3, 1966] 
DoLE Scores WITH AN IDEA 


Representative Bos DoLE, who represents 
western Kansas’ big First District, has come 
up with what looks like a good idea. 

DoLE wants the United States to establish 
a “Bread and Butter Corps.” It would be a 
counterpart of the Peace Corps, but it would 
concentrate on aiding free world countries 
in developing their agricultural industries. 

Dol believes it is obvious that American 
agriculture cannot feed the hungry world, 
and it is evident that most of the emerging 
nations cannot feed themselves. His Bread 
and Butter Corps would be composed of 
highly trained agricultural technicians— 
many of them probably from the land-grant 
colleges like K-State. These would teach 
farmers abroad how to get the most out of 
their land. 

The Federal Government would subsidize 
the colleges in providing and training the 
technicians. Doug doesn’t say anything 
about it, but Washington also probably 
would have to make machinery and fertilizer 
and pesticides and the other accouterments 
of scientific farming available, at least on a 
limited basis. But this would be a small 
investment if the result was to banish star- 
vation from so large a part of the world. 

A second and companion part of the pro- 
gram would encourage the developed na- 
tions of the world to join forces in assisting 
the developing nations to meet their food 
needs. 


Dore, who is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, says he will offer his 
proposal as an amendment when the com- 
mittee considers the extension of the food- 
for-peace program. 

Technical assistance always has been a 
good idea, and Dote’s proposal has much 
merit. It is to be hoped that the committee 
will give it favorable consideration. 


COMMENT ON PENKOVSKY PAPERS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, recently I inserted in the Rec- 
orD material concerning the Penkovsky 
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papers in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in- 
cluding the original articles carried by 
the Washington Post. Subsequently, a 
representative of the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., brought to my attention a 
Washington Post article on the subject 
prepared by two of its staff research 
principals in conjunction with the di- 
rector of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
3 at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
December 9, 1965, Washington Post arti- 
cle printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 9, 1965] 


A COMMUNICATION—SovIET EXPULSION OF 
ROSENFELD Is ASSAILED BY THREE EDUCATORS 

Readers of the Washington Post, and espe- 
cially those who maintain a professional in- 
terest in following Soviet affairs as reported 
in the Post will regret the arbitrary and 
capricious act of the Soviet Union in expell- 
ing Stephen S. Rosenfeld, your Moscow cor- 
respondent. Mr. Rosenfeld, widely known as 
a competent and objective observer and 
analyst of Soviet affairs, thus joins the ranks 
of Western scholars and writers who have 
been declared anathema by the Moscow 
hierarchy. 

While it has been stated explicitly that the 
act of expulsion in no way represents a per- 
sonal grievance against Mr. Rosenfeld or his 
accounts published in the Post, the mere fact 
that he has been expelled because the edi- 
torial board of his newspaper decided to con- 
tinue the serialization of “The Penkovsky 
Papers” once again points up the diametri- 
cally opposed views of the press held by Com- 
munist regimes on the one hand, and by 
Western democracies on the other. 

As the Post editorial of November 26 points 
out, the expulsion comes at a time when, 
more than ever, the Soviet and American 
populations need to know more about each 
other. And, while the Post forthrightly de- 
clares that this highhanded act will not 
result in a frenetic reportorial attack on the 
Soviet Union, we can be sure that the drums 
of Communist propaganda will begin to beat 
out the old theme that the Post and all other 
American newspapers, acting as agents of 
Wall Street and the neoimperialists, have 
deepened the cold war, damaged the detente, 
and cast a pall upon the future of United 
States-Soviet cultural and political relations. 

That the Soviet regime can roll back so 
quickly the facade of liberalization and 
plunge at moment’s notice into the dark 
waters of Stalinist techniques is but a mani- 
festation of the complete absence of insti- 
tutional guarantees in the totalitarian re- 
gime. It is likewise a manifestation of the 
double-edged approach which the Soviet 
Union uses in its treatment of both the mass 
media and the vehicles of artistic and crea- 
tive expression. For external purposes, great 
emphasis is placed upon the freedom of the 
individual and inherent democracy of the 
Soviet system. Internally, this theme is re- 
peated, but is developed to a much greater 
extent, and even the most cursory perusal 
of the internal literature demonstrates 
clearly that freedom and democracy have 
quite special meanings and limitations. 

On August 13, 1965, Pravda editorialized 
that “it is commonly acknowledged that the 
restoration of Leninist norms on party and 
state life has raised high the role of the 
press. Newspapers and journals are putting 
into retirement all the routine, the medi- 
ocrity, dogmatism, and literalism which 
stifled the creative thought of the workers 
of the press during the period of the person- 
ality cult.” From this, one would assume 
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that the 6,600 newspapers and 3,800 maga- 
zines and other periodicals which appear in 
the Soviet Union had in fact been freed from 
the yoke of arbitrary censorship and inter- 
vention which characterized the Stalin era. 

But the true picture of the function of the 
Soviet press is reflected in the statement 
made by Kommunist in March of 1964: The 
party makes use of the entire arsenal of 
ideological methods to form the new man. 
These include literature and art, the press, 
radio, television—all the shock forces on the 
ideological front.” 

And so it goes continuously in the Soviet 
press: “The journalist is an active warrior 
for party affairs. For him, mere good in- 
tentions are not enough.” “Our press is 
called upon to play a great role in reinforc- 
ing mass political propaganda.” “Soviet 
literature and pictorial arts develop and de- 
fend the party’s policy by reflecting the re- 
quirements of the revolutionary struggle of 
the working class.” ‘Television, together 
with movies, radio, and the press, must be- 
come in the hands of party organizations an 
effective weapon for educating Soviet people 
in the spirit of Communist ideology and 
morals * .“ 

It is because of this distorted view of the 
press and allied media of communication 
that the Soviet regime is incapable of under- 
standing the working of a free and untram- 
meled journalism operating under a rigidly 
enforced and vigorously developed set of in- 
stitutional guarantees, 

As the Post editorial correctly points out, 
one day the Soviet Union may be persuaded 
“to abandon its paranoiac and lunatic appre- 
hension that every unfriendly printed word 
is an assault upon the foundation of the 
regime.” The arrival of that day will be 
hastened by the determination of the Post 
and all other media of communication to 
continue their systematic analysis and re- 
portage of events within the Communist 
world. It will be delayed by continued acts 
of harassment and intimidation directed 
against not only Western correspondents, 
but also against their Soviet counterparts 
and the Soviet population itself. 

In the final analysis, the Soviet Union is 
the loser for having expelled Mr. Rosenfeld, 
whose balanced approach to Soviet affairs 
has served to enlighten readers in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The general readership of 
the Post and specialists alike will look for- 
ward to a continuation of Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
coverage of the Moscow scene, albeit from a 
sanctuary of free and uninhibited journalis- 
tic expression. 

RICHARD V. ALLEN, 
Research Principal, the Center for Stra- 
tegie Studies, Georgetown University. 
ROBERT D. CRANE, 
Research Principal, the Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies, Georgetown University. 
Kurt L. LONDON, 
Director, Institute for Sino-Soviet Stud- 
ies, George Washington University. 


COLD WAR GI BILL IS SUPPORTED 
BY ORGANIZATIONS FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as the years have rolled by since the 1955 
termination date of the Korean GI bill, 
organization after organization has 
added its name to the list of those which 
support enactment of a cold war GI 
bill. 

These groups have gone on record as 
being in favor of ending the Govern- 
ment-created inequity which interrupts 
the lives of half of our young men and 
does not provide them with any read- 
justment assistance when they return to 
civilian life. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the names of 28 of these organiza- 
tions be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORT COLD WAR GI 
BILL 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 

American Association of University Vet- 
erans, 

AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Legion. 

AMVETS 


American Veterans Committee. 

American Vocational Association. 

Association of Regular Army Sergeants. 

Catholic War Veterans. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Fleet Reserve Association. 

Iowa Association of Private Colleges and 
Universities. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

National Association of Homebuilders. 

National Association of State Approval 
Agencies. 

National Association of State Directors of 
Veterans Affairs. 

National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools. 

National Congress of Puerto Rican Veter- 
ans, Inc. 

National Education Association. 

National Farmers Union. 

Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc. 

Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

United Business Association. 

Veterans Club, University of Maryland. 

Veterans Club, University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S EMPHASIS 
ON HEALTH IN HIS MESSAGE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am 
greatly pleased with the emphasis on 
health which the President placed in his 
message yesterday on foreign aid. The 
President is proposing for the next fiscal 
year a two-thirds increase in funds de- 
voted to health programs supported by 
AID, and he indicated that later he will 
propose a new International Health Act 
to help fight illness and disease. 

As the President pointed out, we now 
have the capacity to combat, control, and 
even eliminate many of the diseases 
which have plagued man for so long. 
Much can be done to relieve suffering 
caused by malaria, measles, rabies, chol- 
era, and other epidemic diseases; surely 
this aspect of foreign aid should be of 
primary importance in our planning and 
efforts. 

Those who have traveled to Africa, 
Asia, or Latin America often return to 
this country with the same questions that 
the President has raised: What good are 
new schools if malnutrition has already 
destroyed the young minds? And what 
good is a bigger rice crop if the children 
of these nations are to be infected by con- 
taminated wells and malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes? 

There is clearly a relationship between 
good health to national productivity, a 
relationship which is recognized in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s foreign aid program. 
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In Africa, U.S. vaccines are saving 
thousands of children from killing and 
blinding epidemics of measles and small- 
pox. Major campaigns against these two 
diseases are underway in 19 countries 
along the western flank of the African 
Continent—countries in which measles 
has often accounted for one death in 
every five. 

In Asia, where cholera takes a similar 
tragic toll in death and disability, the 
SEATO research center in east Pakistan 
is now searching for an effective vaccine 
against this dread disease. The United 
States has allocated $1.3 million to the 
research and training program in 4 years. 

In Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
vast reserves of manpower and land are 
being freed by the AID-supported war on 
malaria. From Nepal, Nicaragua, and 
Ecuador come reports of agricultural re- 
settlement programs in tropical regions 
heretofore considered uninhabitable. In 
the Santo Domingo-Quevado region of 
Ecuador, for example, malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes had driven away practically 
the entire indigenous population. Now 
these people and other landless peas- 
ants—are moving back to clear the 
jungles and grow new crops. 

With our help, 17 countries expect to 
free themselves from the crippling eco- 
nomic effects of malaria within 10 years. 
They include Ethiopia, Jordan, Pakistan, 
India, Thailand, Nepal, the Philippines, 
and 10 countries in Latin Ainerica. 

Other U.S. resources and medical tech- 
niques are fighting a worldwide war 
against diseases caused by poor sanita- 
tion and polluted water supplies. Of all 
the diseases afflicting the developing 
countries of the world, these take the big- 
gest death toll among the infant popula- 
tion. The aid program has stepped up 
the fight on this crucial front by vastly 
increasing its efforts to build or improve 
water and sewerage systems. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY ON PUBLIC SERVICE AS A 
CAREER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the most interesting questions my col- 
leagues and I receive from students con- 
cerns the possibility of their entering 
public service. An outstanding article on 
this subject has been written by Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. The 
article, “You Might Change the World,” 
appeared on November 8, 1965, in the 
Christian Science Monitor as one of a 
series on careers open to young people. 

In the article, the Vice President sum- 
marizes the need for talented youth in 
public service, the opportunities, chal- 
lenges, and difficulties. His article will 
be of deep interest as well as an inspira- 
tion to many young people. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle be reprinted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You MIGHT CHANGE THE WORLD 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY, Vice President of 
the United States) 

(The young person who wants to help 
make his town, his State, his country, and 
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the world a better place may find his oppor- 
tunity in public service. Government work 
can be “as satisfying a career as any Man or 
woman would wish,” writes the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States.) 

WasHINGTON.—Do you want to make your 
town—your State, your country, this world 
a better place in which to live? 

Chances are you do. If you feel strongly 
enough about it, get into public service. 

Working for Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment can be as satisfying a career as any 
man or woman would wish. Thomas Jeffer- 
son well expressed its goal: “The care of 
human life and happiness * * * is the first 
and only legitimate object of good govern- 
ment.” 

The future of our people lies to a great 

extent in the hands of public servants. The 
responsibility is principally conferred at the 
polls. 
“If you do want to change the world, get 
into politics,” I used to tell my students of 
political science at Macalester College in St. 
Paul. In 1943, I took my own advice: I 
ran—and lost—in my first political cam- 
paign for mayor of Minneapolis. 


AGE 31—AND ALMOST BROKE 


I was 31, almost broke even before I 
started, and just 7 years out of my father’s 
drugstore in South Dakota. But politics was 
in my blood—a gift of my father—a man 
who had read aloud with his children the 
teachings of Woodrow Wilson and who had 
taught us that each of us owes a duty to his 
fellow man. 

Politics can be exciting and exhilarating. 
There is, however, a big “if’—if you feel 
deeply enough about what you are working 
for. And that should mean more than just 
your own gain or fame. 

Public life will be worthwhile if your cause 
is bigger than yourself. 

It won't be worthwhile if you're just in it 
for yourself alone. Remember, income in 
public office cannot compare with that in 
private industry. The hours are often much 
longer. Privacy is lost, Criticism—by 
friend, neutral, and foe—is commonplace, 

A dedicated citizen will see it all through. 
A dilettante will not. 

Fortunately, public service has attracted 
innumerable selfiess citizens. Critics to the 
contrary, I have seen more honesty and al- 
truism in politics and public service than 
might be found in most other callings. 

For almost 20 years, one great center of 
public service and politics has been my 
“home.” I have seen in the Halls of Congress 
more idealism and profiles of courage, more 
compassion and sympathy, more understand- 
ing and vision than in any other institution 
I have ever known. 

Preparing for a career in this or any other 
political body does not have as specialized a 
set of requirements as do other professions, 
although more and more, certain types of 
training do prove useful. 

Undergraduate and graduate work in a 
wide variety of people-oriented disciplines 
will help. Those include civics, political 
science, public administration, law, history, 
and economics. But these days, public af- 
fairs are so involved in almost every aspect 
of society that a good background in the 
humanities can be vital, as can knowledge of 
science and technology. 


MANY SKILLS USEFUL 


Useful personal skills include: the capacity 
to absorb and analyze information on a wide 
array of issues, to be decisive, to communi- 
cate. 

Politics is people. You have to keep in 
contact with them, listen to them, under- 
stand them, work with them—like them. 
You may be under fire from some of them 
much of the time. 

To see how well you can stand up in verbal 
and other combat, get on the firing line early. 
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If you are still in high school or college, 
try out for student government. Become 
active in a teen political club. Electioneer- 
ing in these organizations is not that much 
different from the real thing. You have to 
win friends and influence people to organize 
and publicize. 

Unlike other activities, however, most peo- 
ple in politics devote only part time to it 
Almost invariably, they have started out 
with some other occupation—election out- 
comes tend to be too uncertain to rely on 
elective office for lifelong livelihood. 

But no matter how busy they are in other 
careers, increasing numbers of Americans da 
take time out to pitch in. Most remain re 
latively unknown. For each man or woman 
who emerges in the political limelight, there 
are hundreds, thousands who perform the 
countless obscure chores that have to get 
done. 

The party of your choice will usually ex- 
pect you to earn your laurels—from the bot- 
tom up. If you want to be considered 
some day as a chief, you must first prove that 
you are willing to be a plain Indian. The 
ladder upward may start with voluntary 
work—ringing doorbells, making telephone 
calls, distributing pamphlets, writing press 
releases, working as precinct captain, ward 
committeeman, district leader. 

Years of patient service may lead some- 
where or nowhere—but you will have the 
feeling in your heart that you have done 
your best for worthy goals. 

With ability and hard work, the range fot 
your ultimate ambition can be vast—village 
selectman, mayor, district attorney, council- 
man, member of the State legislature, Gov- 
ernor, comptroller, U.S. Representative, Sena- 
tor, President of the United States. 

The higher the post, the heavier the 
mathematical odds against your attaining 
and keeping it. 

But that’s the essence of public service— 
great sacrifice, often against great odds, for 
great good. 

The combat never really ceases, If you 
do win on that first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, the battles just start. 


BATTLES RANGE WIDELY 


Most important public issues are fought 
not only at the polls, but in parliamentary 
chambers, in cloak rooms, lobbies, executive 
offices, forums, newspapers, radio and TV, 
your mailbox and your living room. 

Still in what other field of endeayor can 
one human being accomplish more for his 
generation and generations unborn? 

What higher privilege can an individual 
receive than to be entrusted by thousands, 
millions, tens of millions of voters—with the 
future of this Republic, indeed, of this 
planet? 

This generation, Arnold Toynbee has said, 
will be remembered as the first to dare to 
make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race. 

In administrative posts, too—in local, 
State, and National Government—you can 
help carry out an immense range of policies 
and programs. Whether it is implementing 
atoms for peace or the ZIP code for post 
office efficiency, you can help meet the needs 
of 195 million Americans and still greater 
numbers in the America of tomorrow. 

A lifetime career in civil service has the 
full benefits of the merit system of recruit- 
ment, advancement, and protection. 

Youth—and youthful idealism—are play- 
ing a more important role in these times than 
ever before. In the Peace Corps, in VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) the vol- 
unteer generation is making its mark for 
mankind. 

Interested in public service? Great. Give 
it a real try. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL FOR 
A WORLDWIDE PROGRAM OF 
MALARIA ERADICATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I welcome 
the President’s proposal for a worldwide 
program of malaria eradication. Today 
we know what needs to be done to wipe 
out every vestige of this disease. We 
can wipe out the hiding places of the 
carrier mosquito; we can destroy the po- 
tential of its growth; and we can prevent 
the parasite from ever being transmitted 
again. We have the tools and the chem- 
icals and the knowledge. 

Malaria is the cause of great suffering 
in a large part of the worla. It poisons 
the body, bringing sickness and death, 
and it saps initiative and energy. 

I urge passage of the International 
Health Act. More can be accomplished 
by the eradication of malaria than by 
the building of great hospitals. More 
lives can be saved, more progress can be 
made, and more friends can be made for 
this Nation. 

Having the power to control this 
dread disease, we should delay no longer 
in using it around the globe. 


RESUMPTION OF BOMBING OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in the 
aftermath of the President’s decision to 
send our bombers back over North Viet- 
nam, the Washington Evening Star 
doubtlessly summed up the conclusions 
of literally millions of Americans when 
it said: 

As President and as Commander in Chief, 
conscious of his responsibility to some 200,- 
000 American troops as well as the soldiers 
of our allies, who are under attack by a re- 
lentless foe, he could not have done other- 
wise. 


Studied from any angle and from any 
quarter, the Star’s editorial makes sound 
sense. 

The American people should not be 
sold short if and when attempts are 
made to assess their reaction.“ The 
people of this country have the facts. 
They know what has been done by this 
administration to seek any signs that 
would lead to the conference table. 
They also know the outcome of that 
search, for the outcome has been made 
crystal clear. 

The people across the length and 
breadth of this land know the whys and 
wherefores of the President’s decision 
and the Star’s editorial, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, makes their case when it 
said, and I quote: 

During the bombing pause, which lasted 
for 37 days, the Communists not only pressed 
ahead with the fighting; they also used the 
opportunity to redeploy their soldiers, bring 
up supplies, and repair the damage done to 
their transportaiton system. To have per- 
mitted this to go on indefinitely, as some 
urged, could only have resulted in heavier 
American and allied casualties. To his 
credit, his critics notwithstanding, the Pres- 
ident was unwilling to pay this price. As 
he put it, it is our clear duty to do what we 
can to limit the casualty rolls which, in any 
event, will be long. 


I suggest that my colleagues will want 
to study and restudy this editorial. It 
brings into proper perspective what 
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needs to be said and what is being said 
all around this country. 

To this end, I ask permission for it 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

His CLEAR DUTY 

In deciding to order a resumption of bomb- 
ing of military targest in North Vietnam, 
Mr. Johnson did what had to be done. As 
President and as Commander in Chief, con- 
scious of his responsibility to some 200,000 
American troops as well as the soldiers of 
our allies, who are under attack by a relent- 
less foe, he could not have done otherwise. 

Obviously, it was not an easy decision to 
make. And the President, even while giving 
the order for the bombers to take off, re- 
newed his pledge that the search for a just 
settlement will go on. One aspect of the 
quest is the arbitration proposal which 
Ambassador Goldberg has put before the 
U.N, Security Council. There is no occasion, 
however, for soaring hopes on this score. 
During the bombing pause, which lasted for 
37 days, the Communists not only pressed 
ahead with the fighting; they also used the 
opportunity to redeploy their soldiers, bring 
up supplies, and repair the damage done to 
their transportation system. To have per- 
mitted this to go on indefinitely, as some 
urged, could only have resulted in heavier 
American and allied casualties. To his 
credit, his critics notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dent was unwilling to pay this price. As he 
put it, it is our “clear duty” to do what we 
can to limit the casualty rolls which, in any 
event, will be long. 

What is to be said of the critics, especially 
those in the Senate? 

In 1776 Thomas Paine wrote that “these 
are the times that try men’s souls.” He 
also paid his respects to the summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot” who, in the crisis 
of that day, shrank from the demands of 
the war for freedom. If Paine were living 
now he might have something to say about 
sunshine Senators, 

It is not our purpose to be invidious in 
suggesting this, But last week’s spectacle 
in the Senate was nothing less than 
astonishing. 

In the course of a 4-hour grilling of 
Secretary of State Rusk, one Senator after 
another came forward to wring his hands. 
Senator FULBRIGHT couldn't recall any issue 
about which there is so much “apprehen- 
sion," Pennsylvania's Senator CLARK was 
“scared to death“ that we are on the way to 
world war III. Senator Munor offered the 
profound observation that there is a “de- 
veloping uncertainty” among the American 
people “about what this is all about.” 
(Little wonder, if the people have been 
liste. ung to the senatorial critics.) 

One theme which runs through the 
o iticism is that Congress, when it approved 
in 1964 a joint resolution supporting the 
President's policies, did not quite realize 
what it was all about, didn’t quite intend to 
authorize the President to do precisely what 
he now is doing. Yet the language of the 
resolution is unambiguous. It puts Con- 
gress squarely on record as authorizing the 
President, as he may determine, “to take 
all necessarv sveps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist South Vietnam in 
defense of its freedom. Pretty hard to 
wriggle out oi an endorsement like that. 

Senator Morse was one of two Members of 
Congress who voted against the resolution. 
So he at least is entitled to be heard as he 
protests now. The Oregon Senator has been 
intemperate, even savage, in his criticism 
of the President. But he is also the only one 
to come forward with a proposal which goes 
beyond mere handwringing. The 1964 reso- 
lution provides that Congress may terminate 
it by another joint resolution, and Senator 
Morse urges that this be done. 
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Perhaps this should be brought to a test. 
Let us find out how many Members of Con- 
gress, in the face of Ho Chi Minh's adamant 
refusal to discuss peace except on his own 
terms, would vote to rescind the authority 
previously given the President. Let us find 
out what those who might vote for revoca- 
tion propose to do about the war, about the 
200,000 American troops who are fighting the 
battle, and whether they intend to welsh on 
our Nation’s commitment to a free choice 
for South Vietnam. 

Our guess is that such a resolution could 
not muster a corporal’s guard in Congress. 
If this is so, there should be an end to aim- 
less speeches and protests which serve no 
better purpose than to undermine the Presi- 
dent and to encourage the enemy. 


EDUCATION POLICY FOR A 
NONCONFORMIST AGE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, we 
must be ever vigilant to new concepts of 
education which compliment our surging 
economy and our swift moving techno- 
logical progress. 

Such a new concept I would call the 
Senate's attention today which is being 
proposed by a Kansas education ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr. John H. Colburn, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Wichita, Kans., Eagle and 
Beacon, recently addressed himself to the 
needed changes in education in a speech 
he presented to the Kansas State School 
Board’s Association at Topeka, Kans., on 
January 18, 1966. Mr. Colburn’s state- 
ments, I believe, are prophetic and I 
would urge all interested in orderly prog- 
ress of education to read this speech by 
Mr. Colburn. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Col- 
burn’s address be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION POLICY FoR A NONCONFORMIST AGE 
(By John H. Colburn) 

Nonconformism has many facets, In dis- 
cussing Education Policy in a Nonconform- 
ist Age,“ I view nonconformism in the frame- 
work of new ideas, of new concepts, of inno- 
vation, creativity. You see many examples 
in our space program, our scientific and med- 
ical progress, the automation that started on 
the farm and has spread to business and 
industry. 

You hear more about a different type of 
beatnik nonconformism. Young men wear- 
ing bobbed hair to their shoulders, jean-clad 
young women marching with bearded ones 
who burn their draft cards, girls in wading 
boots, their hair knotted in rope, who dance 
as if possessed of a terrible itch—cubes so 
far out as to be positively lunar, as the cool 
teens would describe it. 

Nonconformity can be dangerous, it can be 
silly, and it can be challenging and exciting. 
Dangerous because new ideas imperil the sta- 
tus quo and always appear frightening to 
some people, silly because of what people 
will do to attract attention and seek status, 
challenging because of the tremendous stim- 
ulus new ideas can provide those exploring 
the frontiers of change. 

Today the twin revolutions of technology 
and communications have swept away all 
certainty about the landscape of tomorrow. 
We cannot educate for the unpredictable to- 
morrows. But education can—and must— 
train pupils to be creative, imaginative in 
their thinking, and to encourage them to be 
constructive, thought-provoking noncon- 
formists embracing new modes of thought 
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and action. Uniformity of thought and com- 
placent performance are trademarks of a so- 
ciety that fears the unknowns, one that has 
always resisted new ideas. These are the 
types of groups who regarded the greatest 
teacher of them all—Jesus Christ—as a radi- 
cal and subversive because his ideas were 
new—nonconformist and consequently dan- 
gerous. 

Now is the time to implement radical, new 
approaches to education. And the impetus 
for change must come from far-sighted lead- 
ers in education, in business, in the profes- 
sions and from politicians dedicated to better 
serving the public welfare. The impetus is 
not likely to be forced on the schools from 
people satisfied with the present system be- 
cause they know no criteria for a better sys- 
tem. They fail to realize that better sys- 
tems attract better people and lead to more 
prosperous communities, 

A society that is promised relief from 
everything from tired blood to tired floors 
needs relief from the everybody sameness, 
the look-alikes, think-alikes, act-alikes. If 
you want to explore the horizons of the 
future, don't be the first on your block to 
hop on the bandwagon of conformity. Get 
off the bandwagon. Better still, move off the 
block and reignite the spirit of individual 
freedom that existed a century ago when the 
Leavenworth Times headlined this story: 
“Great Express Enterprise—From Leaven- 
worth to Sacramento in 10 Days—Clear the 
Path and Let the Pony Come Through.” 

In those days, man governed his speed by 
how fast he could motivate his horse to run. 
The locomotive cracked the oats barrier to 
progress and in 1910 the early airplane hit 
the fantastic speed of 42 miles an hour. 
Contrast this with astronauts circling the 
earth in 90 minutes, walking through space 
at 17,000 miles an hour, jockeying two rocket 
ships to a cozy rendezvous 180 miles above 
the earth. 

These are products of our nonconformist 
technological and communications revolu- 
tions—spacemen conversing with earthlings, 
man-controlled satellites transmitting im- 
ages through computer signals picturing a 
barren lunar surface man may be exploring 
within 5 years. 

These are harbingers of dramatic new 
methods of transportation. By the early 
eighties commercial travelers may be zooming 
from the United States to any point in the 
world by rocket ship in 45 minutes. The 
rocket ship will be 7 times faster than 
the supersonic transport, with takeoffs and 
descents at 3 times the pull of gravity 
providing the thrill of riding a gigantic roller 
coaster. 

From pony express to rocket travel—all 
within the span of a century, which has wit- 
nessed marked sociological and behavioral 
as well as technological changes in every 
segment of society, the liberation of the 
common man, the search for the uncommon 
man who can cope with the forces of revolu- 
tionary change, and don’t overlook the for- 
gotten man, the victim of change. 

There is nothing new about change. As 
long ago as 513 B.C., the Greek philosopher, 
Heraclitus, voiced the eternal truth, “there 
is nothing permanent except change.“ Our 
problem is that knowledge has been gen- 
erated at such a rate that change is being 
produced faster than people and communi- 
ties can absorb it. 

And within the next 10 to 20 years we will 
witness change of a magnitude never known 
or dreamed of before. It will be a world so 
different from what we know that it will 
seem that we jumped a century into the 
future. Here are some of the highlights 
forecasters predict for you and your children: 

By 1984 a system of sophisticated teach- 
ing machines that will provide more oppor- 
tunities for fast learners and give teachers 
more time to devote personal attention to 
slow learners. Automated libraries and in- 
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formation retrieval systems will aid schools 
to take better advantage of the flood of new 
information. 

There will be a permanent exploration base 
on the moon. 

Personality control drugs will be used 
widely—and generally accepted—although 
some scientists fear the effects on society may 
have repercussions comparable to the soul- 
searching that has followed development of 
nuclear power. 

Genetic scientists may be able to control 
the personality and sex of a child—a socio- 
logical power that few people today have the 
wisdom to utilize intelligently. 

Then by the year 2000, only 34 years from 
now, new mineral raw material—and new 
foods—will come from colonies and farms 
established in the ocean depths. 

Permanent, unmanned research stations 
will have been established after man’s land- 
ing on Mars. 

Weather manipulation will be possible. 

And by the year 2100, or before, completely 
automated highway transportation will end 
the carnage resulting from human irrespon- 
sibility on our roads. 

Chemical techniques will control our aging 
process. 

Man-machine symbiosis, whereby a person 
can raise his intelligence through a tie-in 
of his brain with a computer, will be in wide 
use. 

Experiments with personality control 
drugs to try to predict and influence the be- 
havior of individuals are now underway, 
and military researchers are trying to de- 
termine the practicality of mindreading. 
Some comment that “most minds aren't 
worth reading” and this may well be be- 
cause the average person utilizes only about 
2 to 5 percent of his potential brainpower. 

To get some idea of how these changes 
relate to the past, what was life like 40 
years ago? 

Sixty-four nations divided a world of 
2 billion humans. Now the world’s pop- 
ulation is up to 3,218,000 plus and probably 
increased 5,000 or so since I was introduced. 
Instead of 64 nations we have 115—estab- 
lished, emerging, peaceful, quarreling, sub- 
merging, big, little, viable, stillborn, co- 
herent, incoherent—and some comic opera 
operations. 

A quarter of a century ago we flew at 
100-plus miles an hour and Lindbergh 
hadn't yet flown the Atlantic—let alone any 
more dreaming our jet set could breakfast 
in Paris and have a second breakfast cup 
of coffee in New York the same morning. 
Few here would want to return to those 
days * * * and your grandchildren 50 years 
from now—in 2016—will they be content 
with the times of 1966? 

Hardly. That is why, in our educational 
outlook, we must penetrate the minds of 
future ages. If our goal is to enable man 
to realize his maximum potential, obsolete, 
inefficient educational procedures must be 
scrapped and a new program and philosophy 
implemented. 

No young man or woman should be al- 
lowed to leave our educational system with- 
out being prepared to do something useful 
in society. Man must be taught how to be 
more than the soulless adjunct to a machine, 
to learn more about the great social, moral, 
and psychological issues. Otherwise he will 
become the victim of an era of cybernation 
where factual situations fed into electronic 
brains will drive out our culture in the same 
way that cheap money drives out sound 
money—a victim of greater conformity. 

We can’t waste human resources through 
lack of proper education, as we are doing to- 
day. We must see that a substantially 
smaller number of workers are in the un- 
skilled and semiskilled categories; that a 
much larger number are in the highly skilled 
vocational and highly educated professional 
classes. 
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Thus you can see from this outline, the ne- 
cessity of making the proposed educational 
amendment to the Kansas constitution a 
document tailored to the future, as well as 
the present. It must be a document basic 
enough to endure but flexible enough to cope 
with the future magnitude of change 
through statutory provisions. 

Obviously outdated is the present section 
providing for a uniform system of common 
schools and schools of higher grade, embrac- 
ing normal, preparatory, collegiate, and uni- 
versity departments, as it is described in the 
present constitution. We no longer have 
normal and preparatory schools. Collegiate 
departments have disappeared. Junior high 
schools, high schools, vocational schools, 
technical institutes, community junior col- 
leges, and extensive university systems are 
now a part of our educational structure. 

The proposed amendment recognizes these 
changes. For the first time, it gives local- 
elected school boards constitutional status, 
making them responsible for the operation of 
local public schools. A State board of edu- 
cation and a State board of regents also are 
guaranteed the people, providing constitu- 
tional protection against the growing en- 
croachment of the National Government. 

Another paramount change would make 
vocational education an integral part of the 
educational system. For nearly 40 years the 
State has administered academic and voca- 
tional programs from separate offices—one 
of three such States to have such an obso- 
lete system. The other 47 States have 
found—as our committee found—that a 
combined administration is essential for stu- 
dent welfare and for sound, efficient admin- 
istration. 

Regardless of what happens to the pro- 
posed amendment, the scope of vocational 
education and its administration must be 
improved. Our committee met this after- 
noon to give this subject No. 1 priority in 
phase II of our study for the legislative 
council. 

There are many reasons why Kansas no 
longer can afford the separation of its voca- 
tional and academic programs. It is obvious 
that young people should learn both to earn 
a living and to know how to live once the 
earning capacity has been achieved. The 
true aim of education must consist in teach- 
ing how to do, or prepare for, a reputable 
job and also how to be a responsible human 
being—with understanding and wisdom— 
and to enjoy life outside the vocational field. 

With the liberation of the common man, 
technology has given him more money * * * 
more time to enjoy life. But too often his 
education has not prepared him to enjoy the 
cultural riches of society, nor has it pre- 
pared him to help shoulder—or under- 
stand—his responsibilities as a citizen in his 
community. We cannot permit him to be- 
come the forgotten—or neglected—man. 

A liberal—as well as vocational—education 
is essential to impart a shrewd conception 
and vision of the true greatness of life and to 
equip a person to do a useful job. Vocational 
education must be an integral part of the 
education process if we are to avert industrial 
slavery, a state of mind that we must fore- 
stall unless we permit ourselves to become 
human robots. 

Kansas legislators recognized the weak- 
nesses in our present two-headed academic- 
vocational administration by commissioning 
the study of the present system. They have 
shown a keen awareness of the need to con- 
tinually improve public education so that 
Kansas could profit to a greater degree from 
its investment in human capital. 

There is great activity in the vocational 
education field, but too little of it bears any 
resemblance to the future technological 
needs of business, industry, or agriculture. 
Many of the programs are based on obsolete 
technology and not on the sophisticated 
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technology already in use in many of oureliminate what the Comprehensive Educa- 


manufacturing processes. 

We teach welding in our machine shops. 
Now the acetylene torch is about to become 
an antique item. The welder of the space age 
works in an environmental-controlled room, 
clad like a hospital surgeon. He operates 
electronic equipment by remote control in a 
sealed chamber where a speck of dust could 
cause havoc. Why? Because a speck of dust 
could damage equipment being designed for 
a trip to the moon. 

Expensive equipment is required to detect 
such flaws because there are no service repair 
stations on the lunar highway. Corporate 
auditors are always wary of big expenditures 
and one researcher gave his explanation as 
to why such delicate equipment is so costly— 
and necessary. The type of flaws that could 
cause leaks, in fuel tanks for instance, are 
so small that if one occurred in a tire valve, 
the tire could be driven 3 million miles before 
it went flat. 

Our technological society has grown out 
of the baling wire stage. Our mass produc- 
tion techniques are being revolutionized. 
This is the age of the specialist, of the un- 
common man possessing new skills and re- 
sourcefulness. Computers have brought us 
an army of technological experts, but only 
the man who sits in the space where infor- 
mation, the problems and the authority in- 
tersect, can see the picture in all of its as- 
pects and confusions. Brainpower, not 
mechanical gadgets, will produce the an- 
swers for the future. The uncommon man 
will have not only the traits of an engineer, 
sales expert, financial wizard, but he must 
be a sociologist—even a philosopher—and 
an administrator and technician. 

New concepts must be evaluated in the 
light not only of today’s needs but tomor- 
row's and the future tomorrows which will 
make many of our present practices obsolete. 

Your committee has tried to consider these 
factors in developing a flexible document 
that would replace article 6 in the Kansas 
constitution. The changes proposed in the 
constitutional amendment recognize the 
ever growing importance of education to 
the welfare and economic growth of Kansas. 
They are designed to help this legislature 
and future legislatures meet realistically the 
changes in educational requirements. 

They would recognize the continuing and 
long-range educational priorities to meet re- 
quirements that the original drafters of the 
constitution could not anticipate, and to 
provide a sound program to cope with in- 
creasing future needs—administratively and 
financially. 

Why abolish the office of State superintend- 
ent of instruction? Superintendent Throck- 
morton himself said that the responsibility 
of this office is too great for one man sub- 
ject to the uncertainties of election every 
2 years. Why abolish the offices of county 
school superintendents, also elected every 
2 years? These offices have become unneces- 
sary because of unification and the more 
effective supervision that can be provided by 
superintendents selected by local school 
boards, on the basis of educational quali- 
fications—rather than politics. 

A commissioner of education—as proposed 
in the constitutional amendment—and an 
appointed State board of education will give 
Kansas a far better structure for implement- 
ing the intent of the legislature to improve 
public education than the present system. 

In our half-million-plus elementary and 
secondary school pupils rest the future of 
Kansas. Their educational programs must 
have the professional guidance at the State 
level comparable—if not better—than that 
being provided in our university systems. 
This would be achieved with the selection 
of a properly qualified commissioner under 
the proposed change. 

With a commissioner administering both 
academic and yocation programs this would 


tional Survey Report of 1960 described as 
conditions “conducive to friction and trou- 
ble.” That there has been friction and trou- 
ble has been apparent during the past 5 
years. 

This condition cannot be permitted to 
continue because the demand is great, the 
resources limited, for talented and qualified 
people. Our industries and businesses today 
are crying for skilled technicians, for engi- 
neers, for administrators. 

Parenthetically, we might note that Kansas 
will have difficulty finding a topnotch com- 
missioner. This type of talent also is at a 
premium, Salaries are high, but we should 
not repeat the mistakes of the past by pay- 
ing low salaries and end up having two or 
three people doing the work that could be 
done by one well-paid, qualified professional. 

And the man who will administer the poli- 
cies of the legislature and the State board 
of education must be topnotch. He must not 
only be an educator, but a business admin- 
istrator. He will be responsible to the board 
for programs ranging from kindergarten 
through the technical schools—such as 
Schilling Institute—and the community 
junior colleges. 

It is imperative, to avoid wasteful com- 
petition and differences of approach, that one 
board coordinate these wide-ranging activ- 
ities. Arguments can be made for a separate 
board for community junior colleges, or for 
putting them under the board of regents. 
But they are community colleges—and all 
that connotes—vocational and post-high 
school units—and units to deal with adult 
refresher courses ranging from high school to 
college preparatory. 

There must be close liaison with the board 
of regents on junior college academic pro- 
grams. 

And if the future educational needs of the 
State justify the proposed amendment leaves 
the way open for the expansion of 2-year 
junior college academic programs to 4- 
year programs to come under the board of 
regents as branch colleges or new institu- 
tions. 

There was unanimous agreement among 
the committee that responsibilities of the 
State board of education and board of regents 
entitle them to comparable prestige and 
status. Because of the growing complexities 
of their assignments a minimum term of 
6 years was recommended to promote more 
efficient administration. 

There was general agreement—after much 
study and debate of different methods— 
that the most effective way to persuade out- 
standing citizens to serve as members of the 
boards of education or regents was through 
appointment by the Governor, subject to 
confirmation of the senates. A careful 
screening by the senate, through fact- 
finding hearings, could focus the spotlight of 
public attention on the nominees and pro- 
vide a far more effective democratic proce- 
dure than an elective process, where the 
candidates could be lost in the shuffle of 
partisan contests. 

Dedicated, outstanding leadership is essen- 
tial on these policymaking boards to ade- 
quately serve the needs of an increasing 
number of Kansas youth in a society where 
changes are far more revolutionary than 
evolutionary. 

Kansas colleges in 1965 gained students at 
a faster clip than the national average. This 
is our human capital—our resources for the 
future. Education is the best investment we 
can make to achieve a high rate of return 
on this capital. You can compute the eco- 
nomic value of an individual by a rate of re- 
turn that will vary from 4 to 5 percent for 
the high school graduate to 10 to 15 percent 
for the person with a college education. 

By treating education as an investment in 
human capital we are wagering that the 
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process of education enhances the productiv- 
ity of the individual, increases his earning 
power and contributes to improving the 
State’s economy. 

This is especially vital for Kansas, which 
has been in the process during the last 25 
years of switching from an agrarian economy 
to one where nearly 70 percent of its people 
live in cities or urban complexes. And for 
those who grow up on the farm, four out of 
every five now must seek employment in the 
cities. 

This transition has posed a communica- 
tion problem between educators, whose task 
it is to develop our human capital, and the 
business and industrial leaders, who will put 
the largest single share of that capital to 
work. 

How much do they really know about each 
others needs? The businessman looks into 
the future and sees a continuing revolution 
in technology and organization for which our 
schools must somehow prepare today’s chil- 
dren. The educator, on his side, looks ahead 
and sees huge problems of staffing, curric- 
ulum, financing and community support, 
all of which the businessman must help him 
solve. In the middle, on many of these 
questions, are local school boards and State 
legislators who must decide how these pro- 
grams must be financed and how to persuade 
the community to accept the price tag. 

The solution requires a mutual desire to 
explore new approaches not only to develop 
the human resources of Kansas, but to pro- 
vide expanded job opportunities so that this 
talent will remain in the State. Kansas de- 
velopment has been handicapped by the 
migration of some of its best talent and this 
trend must be reversed. 

In considering a nonconformist approach 
to our educational policy planning, we must 
not confine our examination to vocational 
aspects, we must explore new philosophi- 
cal approaches that affect the heart and 
mind, In a computer age where facts are 
ground out electronically, we still must have 
ears for opinion. Wisdom, rather than tech- 
nological factors, must be the foundation 
for intelligent decisionmaking. 

How all of this affects the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment and the educational 
study could be discussed for hours. The ad- 
visory committee devoted much time since 
June analyzing all facets of Kansas educa- 
tion, There was unanimous agreement that 
constitutional change is vital if Kansas is 
to progress, 

Now is the time for Kansas to take long 
strides—time to plan for the future of edu- 
cation, time to reaffirm its determination to 
play a vital role in educational leadership. 

Your legislature can do a great service for 
future generations by committing itself to 
achieving this goal. 

A new course of action? Yes, but a course 
that is mapped out not merely for the sake 
of change, but a course designed to give 
education in Kansas the framework and 
flexibility to meet the requirements unprec- 
edented and revolutionary change have pro- 
duced and will produce for this State. 

This is no time for halfway measures, but 
a time for bold, decisive steps to anticipate 
what the future will demand. 

In summary, at a vital period in history, 
Edmund Burke had this advice: 

“The public interest requires doing today 
the things that men of intelligence and 
goodwill would wish 5 or 10 years hence, had 
been done today.” 

That advice of Edmund Burke was good in 
an era where they looked ahead only 5 to 10 
years. Today, considering a century-old 
constitutional article, we must look ahead 
20, 50, 80 years. We must embrace new 
ideas, even radical ideas. We must encour- 
age the nonconformists and fight against 
the tyranny of conformity. We must dispel 
the fear of tomorrow’s unknowns. We must 
welcome change, but be farsighted enough 
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to learn something about these changes. 
Those who lag, those who imitate the past, 
those who disregard the opportunities that 
lie ahead—will become victims of greater 
complexities, of frustrations, of social 
upheaval. 

You as legislators, you as school board 
members and administrators have dedicated 
yourselves to serving the public interest. 
The people have confidence that their con- 
stitutional rights in the field of education 
will be protected by your judgments, judg- 
ments reached after study and deliberation 
and not influenced by the manipulations of 
hidden persuaders, who would curtail our 
freedoms in the guise of protecting freedom. 

In conclusion, we must recognize that only 
an enlightened public can guide its own des- 
tiny. This enlightenment can come only 
from those eternally vigilant in the cultiva- 
tion, through education, of our human capi- 
tal, the adults who need more education 
to cope with change, our young people who 
need better education to protect a free so- 
ciety of the future, unborn future genera- 
tions who must adjust to societies that will 
dwell not only on the earth we know, but 
perhaps in outer space and in colonies be- 
neath the seas—and even new earths to be 
found in our exploration of the universe. 

I have great faith that you will meet this 
challenge—to convert a 19th-century model 
education machine into a model styled to the 
21st century. By taking a fresh creative 
look at all that we are doing we can incul- 
cate new knowledge, and not merely repro- 
duce old knowledge. This noble endeavor 
must have a harmony of outlook, respect and 
understanding of the mutual problems of 
educators, legislators, and the people. This 
is essential because the continued freedom 
of this Nation is dependent on an education 
system that trains people to better utilize 
that greatest God-given computer of all— 
the human brain. 

And tonight, I want to congratulate you 
on all that you have already done for edu- 
cation and to bid you Godspeed in meeting 
these magnificent new opportunities to 
to lor education to a nonconformist era. 


FAREWELL TO STEAD AIR FORCE 
BASE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, some 
months ago, in the name of economy, the 
Defense Department announced the clo- 
sure of many military bases throughout 
the country and the reduction of activi- 
ties at many others. 

Stead Air Force Base, just a few miles 
from Sparks and Reno, Nev., was one of 
the bases named in the Defense Depart- 
ment announcement. Members of the 
Nevada congressional delegation and of- 
ficials and other community leaders of 
the cities of Sparks and Reno opposed 
the closure on the basis that programs 
would only be moved to new bases and 
that the decision was, therefore, a matter 
of false economy that would not save the 
taxpayers’ money. 

The Defense Department remained 
adamant, however, and the elimination of 
Stead became a fact accepted by citizens 
of northern Nevada. 

Rather than gnash its teeth over the 
loss of a $15-million-a-year military in- 
stallation, however, the city of Sparks 
has undertaken a project that to my 
knowledge is unique in America. 

The city of Sparks will host a “fare- 
well to Stead” program February 11 to 
pay tribute to the Air Force men and 
women who have been associated with 
the community and to honor former wing 
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commanders and a number of special Air 
Force guests. 

The week-long program will honor the 
contributions of the personnel of Stead 
Air Force Base to the social, community, 
and economic life of Sparks and will end 
with a farewell toast to Stead. 

Mr. President, the attitude of the city 
of Sparks should serve as an inspiration 
to us all and illustrate the very best qual- 
ities of Americans and illustrates the very 
best cooperation and mutual respect be- 
tween the civilian and military com- 
munities. 

An excellent editorial, “A Splendid 
Gesture,” was printed in the January 10 
edition of the Reno Evening Gazette. It 
illustrates the support for the Stead fare- 
well program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A SPLENDID GESTURE 


Reno's neighbor city, Sparks, is planning 
a community farewell party in February for 
Stead Air Force Base officers and airmen, and 
this affair should have the solid endorsement 
of all Reno residents as well. 

In fact, the progressive citizens of Sparks 
are doing something that did not occur to 
Reno. 

Since the establishment of the base, first 
as Reno Army Air Base during World War II, 
and then its reactivation under the Air 
Force, the base has been a part of this metro- 
politan community at the south end of 
Washoe County. There never was any of the 
hostility that developed in some other com- 
munities between civilian and military ele- 
ments, 

The officers and men of the air base re- 
garded themselves as members of the Reno- 
Sparks community, and their contributions 
to civic and social enterprises were many. 
Likewise, residents of the two cities accepted 
the service people as their friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Closing down of the base will have its ef- 
fect on the economy of Reno and Sparks, 
but this is done in the name of economy in 
the National Government, and the shutdown 
of some military installations and the cur- 
tailment of other military operations were 
ordered on a nationwide scale. 

While Reno and Sparks regret the closing 
of Stead Base, they also are grateful for the 
prosperity it has brought during the years 
of its active life, for the pleasant associa- 
tions with the Army flyers in the days of 
World War II and the blue-clad airmen in 
more recent years. 

Sparks is to be complimented for planning 
the formal farewell to Stead, and this affair 
should have all the encouragement and as- 
sistance that Reno citizens can give it. 


PROPOSED 4-YEAR TERMS FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 

warmly support the proposal to extend 

the terms of Representatives in Con- 
gress to 4 years, concurrent with the 
term of the President. 

The present 2-year term is too short— 
too antiquated—too grave a handicap to 
legislators who must grapple with 20th 
century problems—fulfill 20th century 
needs—amidst 20th century urgency and 
complexity. 
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It is said that “the past is prelude to 
the future.” As we prepare for the de- 
mands and challenges ahead, we can look 
to our past for precedent and inspiration. 

The Founding Fathers clearly foresaw 
our predicament, and prescribed for its 
solution. At the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, James Madison agreed that new 
Members—who would always form a 
large proportion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—must have sufficient time in 
office “to acquire that knowledge of the 
affairs of the States in general without 
which their trust could not be usefully 
discharged.” He believed that 3 years 
would be the minimum time necessary 
“for Members to form any knowledge of 
the various interests of the States to 
which they do not belong.” 

In the Federalist Papers, Madison ob- 
served that knowledge of public affairs— 
particularly of affairs beyond the legisla- 
tor’s own State—can come only through 
actual experience in office. He proposed 
as a general rule that the period of serv- 
ice bear some proportion to the extent 
of practical knowledge requisite to the 
due performance of the service.” 

None of us can doubt the added sharp- 
ness of this truth today. The practical 
knowledge a legislator must have in this 
day and age is far greater, far more com- 
plex, and far more difficult to acquire 
than the knowledge adequate in the sim- 
ple past. 

Madison’s observation—that “the pub- 
lic affairs of the Union are spread 
throughout a very extensive region and 
are extremely diversified by the local 
affairs connected with them”—is more 
relevant today than it ever was in Madi- 
son’s time. This age—the age of science 
and technology and the information ex- 
plosion—is one in which specialized 
knowledge is crucial to decisionmaking. 
Legislators responsible to the people must 
have that knowledge and be able to apply 
that knowledge for the benefit of the 
people. 

The requirements for our profession 
have been upgraded through the years— 
in response to the new problems and 
new opportunities rising from those 
years. The arguments earlier advanced 
in favor of a 2- or 3-year term for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives have 
been strengthened with the passing of 
each and every year. The arguments 
have never been stronger than they are 
for a 4-year term today. 

The lessons of our constitutional be- 
ginnings are relevant in a second respect. 

At the Constitutional Convention, 
Hamilton shrewdly observed that Fre- 
quency of elections tended to make the 
people listless to them.“ But today there 
are probably more elections occurring at 
more frequent intervals in the United 
States than in any nation on earth. The 
people do not insist on this great flood 
many in fact find it wasteful, confusing, 
or irritating. A recent Gallup poll con- 
firms that a substantial majority of 
Americans, regardless of political affil- 
jation, favor changing the terms of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from 2 to 4 years. The people are al- 
ready what we must become—sensible 
people. They want Members to spend 
less time campaigning for reelection, and 
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more time concentrating upon the peo- 
ple’s problems and meeting the people’s 
needs. 

We can start now. The time is now. 
The 2-year term for Members of the 
House is, in my opinion, an anachronism. 
It should be abolished for reasons the 
President and the people have given us— 
good, strong, sensible reasons that are 
even more compelling today than they 
were 175 years ago. 


RESUMPTION OF BOMBING OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in all 
that has been written and said since the 
resumption of air strikes in North Viet- 
nam, no explanation has been more logi- 
cal or more compelling than the one ad- 
vanced by the New York Journal 
American of February 1. 

In a strong editorial, that paper put 
into words what we all know: “The de- 
cision to resume the bombing of North 
Vietnam was made, to a very high de- 
gree, as much in Hanoi and Peiping as it 
was in Washington.” 

I submit that in the light of a complete 
lack of cooperative response from the 
other side, President Johnson could have 
made no other decision. 

I also submit that the record is open 
for all to see, and I think the Journal 
American summed it up very well when 
it said: 

The leaders in both Communist capitals 
are aware that even the slightest response 
on their part to President Johnson’s prodi- 
gious peace efforts since Christmas could 
have stayed the mighty onslaught of power 
that now ranges the skies of North Vietnam. 


The President made his difficult de- 
cision, as the editorial declared, because 
“no such response was forthcoming, and 
indeed no sign was given that the pre- 
meditated aggression in South Vietnam 
had abated or would abate. The aggres- 
sors, in short, threw down the challeng- 
ing gauntlet to the United States, sworn 
to defend South Vietnam’s freedom, and 
this Nation had no option but to pick 
it up.” 

This editorial adds substantially to 
what the world knows. I believe that my 
colleagues will want to study its logic 
and I therefore offer it for inclusion in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as. follows: 

THe BOMBERS TALK 

The decision to resume the bombing of 
North Vietnam was made, to a very high 
degree, as much in Hanoi and Peiping as it 
was in Washington. The leaders in both 
Communist capitals are aware that even the 
slightest response on their part to President 
Johnson's prodigious peace efforts since 
Christmas could have stayed the mighty on- 
slaught of power that now ranges the skies 
of North Vietnam. 

But no such response was forthcoming, 
and indeed no sign was given that the pre- 
meditated aggression in South Vietnam had 
abated or would abate. The aggressors, in 
short, threw down the challenging gauntlet 
to the United States, sworn to defend South 
Vietnam’s freedom and this Nation had no 
option but to pick it up. 

The acceptance of this challenge, more- 
over, is motivated by more than the intransi- 
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gence of Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse-tung. 
It is motivated by history, when a similar 
decision was faced by the United States in 
the bitter and much more costly Korean 
war. During that conflict there came a 
time when our enemies took full advantage 
of a sanctuary—north of the Yalu River— 
which we ourselves had proclaimed, to pur- 
sue their aggressions and to peril great num- 
bers of American troops. 

Indeed it is now a fact of history that 
the Chinese Red Army command of that 
day later admitted that it would never have 
advanced south into Korea if it had not 
been certain that its bases in the north 
would remain immune from American attack. 
These bases did remain immune, and the 
result is known to history. 


NO SANCTUARY FOR AGGRESSORS 


The lesson is clear. There can be no sanc- 
tuary for aggressors. No one must be per- 
mitted to conduct such operations with 
such impunity again. Thus the wagers of 
aggressive war in North Vietnam must know 
that the well-springs of their policies are 
as much a target as the streams they produce. 

But the way out is still open for those 
who have brought down such punishment on 
their heads. The Johnson administration 
has, for example, endorsed the proposal by 
Pope Paul VI for arbitration of the Vietnam 
problem by neutral nations. In addition, 
the United States has called for a full-scale 
United Nations Security Council debate on 
the matter. We seek, in short, to talk and 
parlay even as the bombers fly. 

But it takes two to talk. 


SENATOR RIBICOFF ADDRESSES 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL IN DAL- 
LAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the people of Dallas were pleased and 
privileged to play host recently to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut. The able Senator RIBICOFF, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the United Jewish Appeal South- 
Southwestern regional conference at Dal- 
las on January 22, 1966, and gave an 
informed and inspiring talk on the out- 
standing efforts of the U.S. Jewish com- 
munity in supporting philanthropic ac- 
tivities. I am pleased that our distin- 
guished colleague visited and spoke in 
my home State. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ac- 
count of Senator RIBICOFF’s talk appear- 
ing in the January 23, 1963, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIBICOFF PRAISES EFFORTS OF JEWS 

U.S. Senator ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF praised 
supporters of the United Jewish Appeal here 
Saturday night for keeping faith with two 
great traditions—“the age-old Jewish tradi- 
tion of caring for the needy and the Ameri- 
can tradition of voluntary philanthropy.” 

The Connecticut Democrat, addressing the 
opening session of the United Jewish Appeal 
(UJA) South-Southwest regional conference 
in the Statler Hilton Hotel, lauded local UJA 
organization workers for recognizing “the 
duty to allocate funds to support Jewish cul- 
tural and welfare needs on a national and 
international level 

“They accept the voluntary duty of shar- 
ing the fruits of well-being and freedom they 
have found in this blessed land with their 
uprooted and destitute brethren in all parts 
of the world. 
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“And I am proud to say that the same peo- 
ple who participate with time, effort, and 
money in aiding Jewish philanthropies, give 
in equal measure to the philanthropies of the 
community at large.” 

In this vein, he cited Max Fisher, UJA gen- 
eral chairman and president of the Detroit, 
Mich., United Fund. 

Ribicoff also applauded the sense of re- 
sponsibility taken on by UJA supporters. 

“They do not shrug their shoulders at the 
plight of the less fortunate and say, ‘Let the 
government take care of the situation.’ 
They accept a personal responsibility to help 
care for those who need assistance. 

“And in every town and city throughout 
our country, the local Jewish community 
doesn’t wait for some governmental bureau to 
take care of the sick, the aged, the orphaned, 
or the distressed people among them. It or- 
ganizes its own systems of aid to meet these 
problems. 

“And it is supported by most of the mem- 
bers of the community on a voluntary 
basis—the basis of individual conscience and 
individual acceptance of that sacred duty to 
be his brother’s keeper which is embodied in 
Judaism.” 

More than 500 community leaders from 10 
States are attending the Dallas conference 
which will make plans for mobilizing support 
in the South and Southwest for the UJA's 
1966 nationwide drive to raise $73,420,000. 
The funds will go to Jewish immigrants in 
Israel and 30 other countries. 

Speaking with RIBICOFF at the first session 
Saturday night was UJA General Chairman 
Fisher who cited the group’s major tasks in 
1966 as: 

Moving 55,000 Jewish immigrants and refu- 
gees from distressed areas of Europe, North 
Africa, and Asia to Israel “and other lands of 
freedom.” 

Make up the loss of $17,500,000 as the re- 
sult of the end of German reparations for 
aid and rehabilitation programs on behalf of 
the surviving victims of Nazi persecution. 

Speed absorption of 382,000 immigrants 
already in Israel. 

And provide increased aid for more than 
400,000 indigent Jews in various Moslem 
countries and Europe. 

Principal speaker for the conference’s 
closing session Sunday noon will be Michael 
Comay, Israel's Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Also speaking Sunday will be Mrs. 
Jack Karp of Los Angeles, Calif., UJA chair- 
man. 


STOP MURDER BY MOTOR 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
in New York City the American Trial 
Lawyers Association, of which I am 
proud to be a longstanding member, is 
launching a broad-scale national attack 
on what it has truthfully named, in the 
title of a brochure already widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation, Mur- 
der by Motor.“ 

Members of the American Trial Law- 
yers Association, as its president, Joseph 
Kelner, says in his introduction to the 
white paper or monograph, have “a vast 
storehouse of knowledge and experience 
acquired in investigation, preparation 
and trial of injury and death cases in 
the courts of our land.” In issue after 
issue of the bimonthly publication, Trial, 
the association has expressed concern 
for the problems of traffic safety. Re- 
cent issues have followed the hearings 
which I chaired in the Commerce Com- 
mittee on the tire safety bill by Senator 
Netson, of which I was a cosponsor. 
They have reported on the hearings by 
Senator Rinrcorr, which were resumed 
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this week, in the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. The organization, 
and its 20,000 members, has a long- 
standing interest in auto safety. 

The 16 pages of “Murder by Motor” 
discusses, among other things, what it 
terms “the inadequate Government 
role.” 

It is an undeniable fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has no comprehensive 
plan in existence or in contemplation 
to cope with this frightful problem 
which constitutes a major economic 
threat to our national economy and an 
ever-present hazard to the life and limb 
of our people. 

I am most hopeful that we shall 
shortly be able to remedy that de- 
plorable situation. I hope we may do 
it through the bill which I intend to 
introduce in the Senate tomorrow, and 
which Congressman James A. MacKay 
intends to introduce in the House on the 
same day. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss this bill in detail today, but it will 
be titled the National Traffic Safety Act, 
and it will provide a National Traffic 
Safety Agency with a center to include 
accident, engineering, and traffic studies 
of various kinds as a new national re- 
source for an operating center to spear- 
head the attack on murder by motor. 
It will aim at the promotion of uni- 
formity among the various States in a 
variety of traffic matters among which 
there is a sad lack of uniformity today, 
and one which contributes to our prob- 
lems. It will empower the specification 
of safety standards and certification of 
vehicles for roadworthiness, in a manner 
similar to that by which the Federal 
Aviation Agency certifies the airworthi- 
ness of planes before they become a 
regular part of our air traffic. In short, 
it will be a new and important center for 
study, for coordination, for Federal focus 
in the fight which we all must join, the 
crusade against public apathy toward 
traffic fatalities. 

Throughout the Trial Lawyers’ bro- 
chure there is discussion of the four main 
elements which contribute to highway 
accidents. These four are first, the 
driver; second, the automobile; third, 
the highway; and fourth the pedestrian. 
A panel of 2,000 lawyers from all 50 
States has been set up to broadcast and 
lecture on these questions, which the as- 
sociation believes will be “one of the most 
ambitious and, hopefully, effective pro- 
grams designed to focus public attention 
upon this monstrous problem.” 

But the “Stop Murder by Motor” cam- 
paign being launched today has more 
than an incidental tie to the Mackay- 
Hartke bill. The white paper not only 
presents the alarming and challenging 
facts of our highway carnage. Some of 
them are most striking, such as that 
while our military battle deaths from 
1775 through 1964 totaled 605,000, our 
motor vehicle deaths from 1900 through 
1964 came to 1,510,000. But it also pre- 
sents a number of specific recommenda- 
tions. 

Among these are recommendations for 
Federal and State laws to require tire 
safety standards and uniform labeling to 
dispel the confusion we have seen in the 
testimony on the Nelson bill. There is 
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also this specific recommendation on 
page 15: 

Congress should enact a National Highway 
Safety Act providing for a National Director 
of Highway Safety with authority, personnel, 
and funds to act effectively. 


As one who has long had a deep inter- 
est in auto safety and as the sponsor both 
of several bills now pending and of the 
Mackay-Hartke bill to be introduced to- 
morrow. it is a double pleasure to note 
the efforts of the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, which are being launched 
today in its national campaign. Itisa 
double pleasure because I am myself a 
member of the organization, the only 
Member of the Senate who is on the rolls 
of the Washington chapter. I hope its 
campaign will awaken the public con- 
science and jolt the public lethargy 
which has so much handicapped our ef- 
forts. I hope it will help to pave the way 
for not only acceptance of but demand 
for a national attack on the problem 
such as the Mackay-Hartke bill will pro- 
vide. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post of 
yesterday took editorial note of the trial 
lawyers’ efforts, at the same time noting 
Congressman Mackay’s announced in- 
tention. I might add that although the 
Congressman’s careful and prolonged 
work had already resulted in a prelimi- 
nary draft before our collaboration, the 
bill which we shall introduce is the re- 
sult of active cooperation between Mr. 
Mackay and myself and between our 
staffs. I hope that when it is introduced 
there will be not only cosponsors in the 
House who are already prepared to join 
Mr. Mackay, but others who will wish to 
join me in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point the editorial of 
the Washington Post “Question of Sur- 
vival,” may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I also ask that an editorial en- 
titled Highway Death Probe Needed,” 
which appeared in the Franklin, Ind., 
Evening Star recently, may also appear. 
Finally, as a further contribution of sig- 
nificance to discussion of the traffic 
safety problem in general and to the 
background for the Hartke-Mackay bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of “Stop Murder by Motor,” single copies 
of which may be secured in its original 
format from the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post Feb. 1, 1966] 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 

President Johnson's call for national high- 
way safety legislation in the present session 
of Congress is being widely echoed. Con- 
gressman JAMES A. Mackay is about to intro- 
duce a bill that would set up a National 
Traffic Safety Agency with broad powers of 
research and testing and a mandate to seek 
“a more uniform traffic environment.” The 
American Trial Lawyers’ Association is spon- 
soring a more sweeping Federal effort in the 
safety fleld. It would have Congress pro- 
vide minimum standards for automotive de- 
sign and seek uniformity in the licensing of 
drivers. 


The magnitude of the problem is illus- 
trated by the trial lawyers’ estimate that 
the human slaughter resulting from motor 
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accidents will reach a total of 100,000 a year 
by 1975 if nothing is done to arrest the pres- 
ent trends. It was nearly half that figure 
last year. In addition, some 3 million per- 
sons were injured and $8 billion worth of 
property was destroyed. It is truly a shock- 
ing price to pay for our mobility—a price 
that could at least be greatly reduced by 
safety devices, rational driving habits and a 
banishment of alcohol from the highways. 

A report issued by the trial lawyers’ esti- 
mates that shoulder harnesses, automobile 
doors that will not open in a crash and col- 
lapsible steering posts can virtually elim- 
inate fatalities in accidents occurring at less 
than 35 miles an hour. And this, the report 
asserts, would include 87 percent of all motor 
accidents. We surmise that this optimism is 
overdrawn, but it is clear that much can be 
done by making cars safer, by requiring peri- 
odic examinations of both cars and drivers, 
by greater use of driver schools and the con- 
struction of better highways. 

We think the time has come for Congress 
to take a hand in this campaign against 
slaughter on the highways. If construction 
standards are to be prescribed, they must 
necessarily be nationwide. Much could 
also be done to make driver requirements 
and rules of the road uniform. The close 
relationship of these remedial measures to 
human survival should give the proposed 
legislation a high priority. 


{From the Franklin (Ind.) Evening Star] 
HIGHWAY DEATH PROBE NEEDED 


By any test of sanity, the top priority items 
on the agenda of the reconvening Congress, 
after national defense, should be an investi- 
gation into the carnage on our highways. 

This is, in fact, a matter of national de- 
fense against an internal enemy which— 

Killed more Americans (1,780) in the 10- 
day span that included Christmas and New 
Year’s than have been lost in all the years 
of our engagement in Vietnam. 

Claimed 720 lives over the Christmas week- 
end alone, a record for any holiday of any 
duration. 

Set a new highwater mark of 47,000 deaths 
in the 1 year of 1965, 13,000 more than the 
battlefield total in the 3 years of the Korean 
war. 

One Congressman, indeed, has blood in his 
eye“ concerning this subject. 

“No death on the battlefields is more ago- 
nizing than the death of a loved one on the 
highway,” said Representative James A. Mac- 
Kar, of Georgia, the other day as he an- 
nounced that he plans to introduce a bill to 
create a National Traffic Administration. 

We have a Federal Aviation Agency which 
employs 47,000 persons to handle the job of 
regulating traffic on the Nation’s airways, he 
noted, yet “only 12 percent of the American 
population flies each year and only 40 per- 
cent has ever been in an airplane.” 

Mackay’s projected administration would 
be a superagency designed to provide leader- 
ship for and coordinate the activities of 16 
existing Federal agencies and some 45 pri- 
vate groups involved in traffic safety. 

He also proposes a national testing center 
to establish standards on such items of auto 
equipment as tires, lights, brakes, and horse- 
power. 

Not many things are more urgent than the 
wiping out of a population the size of New- 
port, R.I. every 12 months. 


STOP MURDER BY MOTOR 

(A study of slaughter on the highway and 
what you can do about it, published as 
a public service by the American Trial 
Lawyers Association) 

FOREWORD 
(By Joseph Kelner, president, American Trial 
Lawyers Association) 


Slaughter on the highway—a growing and 
seemingly insoluble problem—has prompted 
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the American Trial Lawyers Association to 
approach this problem as a challenge which 
must be met. As trial lawyers, we have a 
vast storehouse of knowledge and experience 
acquired in investigation, preparation and 
trial of injury and death cases in the courts 
of our land. 

This monograph study of highway acci- 
dents has been prepared and distributed as 
a public service by the American Trial 
Lawyers Association to aid the public in the 
prevention of such tragedies. 

Highway accidents have many facets and 
causes requiring many new approaches to 
obtain control of the problem. We propose 
to teach our people why and how they are 
being killed and injured. We are commenc- 
ing this nationwide project with task forces 
of 2,000 lawyers who will endeavor to teach 
the public what specific mistakes they are 
making in their driving practices and in 
their habits as pedestrians; and we shall 
call attention to specific defects and deficien- 
cies in design and maintenance of automo- 
biles and highways to achieve one objective— 
to stop the horrors of murder by motor. 

It is our fervent hope that all publicity 
media will cooperate with us to spread the 
word that slaughter on the highway must 
stop and can be stopped. We are confident 
that the press, radio and television industries 
will join our task forces to achieve this im- 
portant objective. 

This monograph is being distributed to the 
press, to radio and television stations, to law 
enforcement agencies, to Congress and State 
legislatures, and to many others in a position 
to translate this information into benefits 
for our people. The problem of highway 
accidents has assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions in the fearful loss of life, limb and 
billions of dollars that we must inevitably 
move toward new approaches and concepts in 
our thinking to master the problem. 

With advances in the sciences, with the 
advent of superhuman computers, and with 
each fresh conquest in the study of the hu- 
man mind, it is reasonable to pose these 
rhetorical questions: Where are we going 
with this problem? What scientific advances 
shall be employed to master the problem? 
Shall we probe into the mental capacities, 
attitudes and temperaments of drivers in 
order to screen off our highways the hot- 
rodder, the tempestuous, the rash and reck- 
less individuals whose problems and frustra- 
tions in life supersede their discretion and 
Judgment with the inevitable increase in the 
rate o- murder by motor? 

It is a fact of life that all segments of our 
society are apathetic in dealing with this 
frightful problem. The average citizen, his 
local and State governments, are accepting 
it as a way of life. All of us can and must do 
more to find solutions. j 

Scientists, psychiatrists, psychologists, law 
enforcement agencies, lawyers, judges, legis- 
lators, the insurance industry, auto manu- 
facturers, the advertising industry, and all 
publicity media: all haye much to con- 
tribute. All must answer for their apathy. 

And above all, the Federal Government: 
What plan has it developed—with its vast 
resources for research and with its powers 
of legislation—to deal with this vital prob- 
lem? It is an undeniable fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has no plan and has ac- 
complished little in coping with highway 
slaughter, 

And so the American Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation asks: Will you join with us to help 
stop murder by motor? 

THE BACKGROUND OF HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS; 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 

Cold statistics are swept under our na- 
tional rug; the public has become jaded and 
immune to highway carnage. To the aver- 
age motorist the prospect of accident, injury 
or death does not apply to him. It applies to 
the other fellow. The average motorist is in 
favor of a crackdown as long as it does not 
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involve him. Each week of the year, on an 
average, approximately 1,000 persons are 
killed and en additional 34,000 are injured. 
Motor vehicle statistics for the year 1964 
reveal that there were 47,700 deaths and 
1,700,000 disabling injuries; the direct cost 
of accidents on the highway exceeded $8 
billion. In 1964 one driver out of every five 
was involved in an automobile accident. 
From 1900 through 1964 motor vehicle deaths 
in the United States totalled 1,510,000. U.S. 
military battle deaths in wars from 1775 
through 1964 totalled 605,000. 

The number of injured persons in reported 
highway accidents in 1964, 1.7 million, is 
exactly the same as the total number of hos- 
pital beds in the United States. The total 
direct cost of the motor vehicle accidents in 
1964, $8.3 billion is the same as the year’s 
total outlay for highway construction and 
improvements. The true number of un- 
known additional unreported accidents and 
injury victims is enormous. 

Additional billions of dollars in indirect 
losses in wages, production, and other eco- 
nomic displacements are incalcuable but 
enormous. It is predicted that with each 
succeeding year, with more cars and drivers, 
the losses will mushroom. During the first 
half of your life you are more likely to die 
in an automobile accident than from any 
other cause. Over your lifespan as a whole, 
only heart disease, cancer, and a stroke are 
more frequent killers than automobiles. 
While millions of dollars are spent on cancer 
and heart research, we give only slight at- 
tention to death and destruction on our 
highways. 

THE INADEQUATE GOVERNMENT ROLE 


U.S. Senator ABRAHAM RisiIcorr has stated: 

“We spend more than 81 billion to assure 
the safety of three men who will occupy a 
space capsule that goes to the moon. This is 
as it should be. Their safety is of prime im- 
portance. But one wonders about a nation 
that is willing to expend $1 billion to get 
three men to the moon but is seemingly un- 
willing to expend even one one-hundredth of 
that amount to protect its 190 million citi- 
zens from death or injury on our roads and 
streets. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Federal 
Government has no comprehensive plan in 
existence or in contemplation to cope with 
this frightful problem which constitutes a 
major economic threat to our national econ- 
omy and an ever-present hazard to the life 
and limb of our people. 

The projections for highway deaths 10 
years hence, in 1975, indicate 100,000 Ameri- 
cans will die annually on our highways with 
untold millions being maimed each year. We 
are headed for this frightful carnage unless 
we can attack the problem successfully on a 
broad front. 

The time is now to attack the problem from 
many directions, to gain control now for now 
and the future. 

The causes are many and require many new 
approaches and solutions. 

We are appalled when a group of apathetic 
citizens stand idly by while a girl is mur- 
dered. But our apathy over the daily death 
and destruction on our highways is more 
appalling. 

If we can prevent one child from being 
killed or one adult from being crippled, our 
efforts will not have been in vain. 

CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 

All highway accidents are caused by defi- 
ciencies of (1) the driver, (2) the car, (3) 
the highway, or (4) the pedestrian. Inade- 
quate laws and inadequate enforcement of 
laws contribute to the accident rate. 

The driver 

Improper driving of one kind or another 
contributes to most accidents. Among the 
leading driver faults are the following: (1) 
Tailgating, (2) drinking, (3) failure to yield 
the right-of-way, (4) driving too fast for 
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conditions, and (5) driving to the left of the 
center line. 

The drinking driver, the young, and the 
aged have a higher proportion of accidents 
than other groups. Careful analysis, how- 
ever, shows that most traffic accidents hap- 
pen to respectable, normal people driving in 
a normal way on normal roads in all kinds 
and makes of cars. It is usually the respon- 
sible, upstanding citizen, the decent driver 
who makes the error in judgment or opera- 
tion resulting in injury and death. 

In fatal accidents, most of the involved 
drivers are good drivers. Seven out of ten 
have had no serious prior violations; 8 out 
of 10 had no record of previous accidents; 
4 out of 5 were obeying the speed laws. Of 
the 10 million accidents in the United States 
annually involving 17 million vehicles, 5 per- 
cent of the drivers were habitual offenders 
and caused 15 percent of the accidents; 3 
percent of the drivers were experts and had 
no percent of accidents; however, over 90 
percent of the drivers were average good 
drivers and they had 85 percent of the acci- 
dents. It is the failure of the driver to 
understand and practice good driving habits 
and suitable judgment that leads to most of 
the serious or fatal accidents. Four-fifths 
of all accidents occur at speeds below 50 
m.p.h. The good driver puts too much 
faith in the protective power of traffic regu- 
lations. He feels that if he obeys the traffic 
regulations he is safe. The expert never 
makes this mistake but engages in defensive 
driving. He anticipates dangers and inade- 
quacies of other drivers and acts defensively 
to avoid an accident before it happens. 
Driver education should be aimed not only at 
how to handle the vehicle, which involves 
the hand and foot manipulation of the steer- 
ing, braking controls, etc., but must also 
cover the rules of the road, what to do and 
also when to do it. Too many drivers are 
not alive because the other driver failed to 
observe the rules of the road. In defensive 
driving the driver must learn what hazards 
to look for, to recognize dangerous driving 
patterns of others and when to make and 
when not to make certain moves. 

Over 70 percent of all accidents occur 
under conditions of safe roads in clear, dry 
weather, on straight roads, in moderate traf- 
fic. The logical inference is that the average 
good driver does not use adequate anticipa- 
tion or perception and it leads him to make 
the wrong decision at critical moments. 

We continue to cling to the false concept 
that accidents happen only to a small group 
of people who are “accident prone.” Most 
drivers feel that safety campaigns are for 
the average driver, while they themselves are 
above average. They resent and are indiffer- 
ent to the suggestion that they do not drive 
safely. 

Tailgating 

The most common cause of highway acci- 
dents is tailgating, that is, following too 
closely to the car ahead. Drivers should be 
educated to the time and distance factors re- 
quired to stop a vehicle. 

There are three factors which determine 
a car’s total stopping distance: (1) percep- 
tion time; (2) reaction time; and (3) brak- 
ing distance. 

A motor vehicle moves, in feet per second, 
at 1% times its speed. The following table 
will illustrate: 

Car moves 
(feet per second) 


= 90 


Perception time is the time required for 
a driver to see, perceive or realize that dan- 
ger exists. This time may be as fast as three- 
fourths of a second; or, a driver may never 
perceive danger. Having perceived danger, a 
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driver must react by removing his foot from 
the gas pedal and applying the brakes. 
Average reaction time is three-fourths of 
a second. Braking distance is the distance 
the car travels after the brake is applied. 
The following table will illustrate the ap- 
proximate total stopping distances, after 
danger has been perceived. Perception time 
has been omitted since it varies greatly 


among different drivers. 
Vehicle Total 
braking stopping 
distance tance 


(feet) 


Thus, a car traveling 60 miles per hour 
requires more than the length of a football 
field (366 feet) to stop after danger is per- 
ceived. Delayed perception or recognition of 
danger increases this distance. 

Traffic experts advise drivers to stay at least 
1 car length behind the car ahead for each 10 
miles per hour of speed. But any observer 
can see bumper-to-bumper traffic at high 
speed on our highways. This is an invitation 
to sudden danger and reflects a lack of 
awareness of the specific factors and hazards 
involved. A sudden impact to a vehicle mov- 
ing 30 miles per hour will toss the driver and 
passengers like bullets against the interior 
metal and glass of the car, with frightful in- 
juries or death resulting. 

As our highways become more crowded, 
the rear end collisions become more frequent 
due to tailgating. This, the most common 
type of highway collision, can be avoided 
only by educating drivers to keep a safe and 
proper distance away from the car ahead. 

Legally, the rear car invariably is held re- 
sponsible in a rear end collision because it 
is the duty of the rear driver to keep his car 
a safe distance from the car ahead and under 
proper control to avoid striking the car 
ahead in the event it must stop in traffic, or 
for a stoplight, for a stop sign, or to avoid 
striking a pedestrian or darting child. 

The rear driver in a rear end Collision must 
be held to the principles of safe and proper 
driving by strict enforcement of traffic regu- 
lation penalties and financial responsibility 
for the damage he causes for violating pru- 
dent rules of driving by tailgating. 

Law enforcement officers should issue sum- 
monses liberally to those who tailgate—as a 
preventive measure. 

Our present-day automobiles are not built 
to withstand crashes with a stone wall or 
other immovable objects at speeds over 25 
miles per hour. At such a speed or greater, 
the rigid front bumper, the hood, motor and 
chassis will collapse like an accordion, usual- 
ly with fatal results to the driver and pas- 
sengers who are projected forward into the 
steering post, dashboard, and glass wind- 
shield. 


Licensing deficiencies 

Licensing of drivers varies remarkably 
from State to State. In most States, drivers’ 
licenses are renewed automatically upon the 
payment of the renewal fee. Once a driver 
obtains a license, he can usually drive for a 
lifetime with little interference. Injury, 
disease, or mental deterioration may befall 
him, but unless his disability is discovered, 
usually by a serious accident, he's free to con- 
tinue driving. Driver licensing is a source 
of revenue rather than a safety control in 
most States. There should be a discontinu- 
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ance of license renewal by mail. At present, 
in most States, drivers continue to drive for 
decades without any controls or periodic 
checkups to determine whether their eye- 
sight or health may have deteriorated to an 
extent which makes them a hazard to them- 
selves and others on the highway. 

Drivers’ renewal applications in a few 
States require that they certify that they 
have suffered no serious illness or injury 
since their last renewal of license. The ap- 
plicant may falsify his application without 
penalty, for the application usually need not 
be a sworn statement or affidavit. 

Pennsylvania is the only State which re- 
quires a physical examination as a part of 
the licensing process. In Pennsylvania, 1.7 
percent of the first 200,000 applicants were 
rejected. Applying these figures nationally, 
it would appear that 1,500,000 of the Na- 
tion's 90 million licensed drivers are a men- 
ace to themselves and others on the highway 
because of physical disabilities, to say noth- 
ing of mental or nervous disorders which are 
not even checked. Drivers should be denied 
a driver's license for major physical defects 
such as poor vision, alcoholism, severe heart 
trouble, very high blood pressure, nervous 
or psychiatric disorders, uncontrolled epi- 
lepsy, diabetes, or other conditions that cause 
fits, seizures, or blackouts. 

Persons over 65 have an accident rate twice 
as high as the average driver. Teenagers 
have a high accident rate because many of 
them lack mature judgment, foresight, and 
attitude. A driver's license is a social status 
symbol and parents yield to pressure to let 
their youngster drive early. Their attitude 
is: after all, other kids are doing it and my 
Johnny is really quite responsible and not at 
all like other teenagers. > 

North Carolina is one of the few States 
which apply minimum controls on licenses 
and license renewals. When a driver's 
license is renewed, he must take a vision 
and law tests, and at the examiner's discre- 
tion, a driving test. 

In Kansas an official was shocked to learn 
that 10 percent of the persons who received 
State aid-to-the-blind payments still were 
licensed to drive. In Louisiana, Wyoming, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York there 
are no laws prohibiting the issuing of 
licenses to drug addicts or persons suffering 
from mental illness, Maine determines the 
physical condition of older drivers through 
examination. In Montana a driver's license 
can be obtained by a youngster 15 years of 
age, but under special circumstances he can 
get a restricted driver's license at the age of 
13. Many States grant licenses to children 
14 years of age. A person licensed to drive 
in one State, is in fact, licensed to drive in 
all States. State lines do not inhibit inva- 
sions by drivers who might not qualify to 
drive in a particular State. 


Political considerations 


In some States, particularly in warm cli- 
mates, the percentage of aged drivers is ex- 
traordinary. Political considerations in- 
variably constitute a potent factor in de- 
feating legislative efforts to adopt systems 
of periodic visual tests and physical exami- 
nations for aging drivers. 


License revocation 


License revocation should be used to 
educate violators and to remove licenses of 
unqualified drivers. The point system is rec- 
ommended as a method for license revoca- 
tion. This system applies a value for each 
type of violation and accident depending up- 
on the severity of the violation and accident. 
Recent studies have indicated that the 
point system has helped to reduce accidents. 

The driver’s right to operate may be sus- 
pended, revoked, restricted, conditioned, or 
affected dependent upon the points and 
schedule established for conviction of each 
of the various traffic violations. The basic 
premise of the point system is that anyone 
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who violates enough traffic laws, or who 
violates traffic laws of sufficient severity is 
automatically unfit to drive. 

When a driver becomes involved in traf- 
fic violations, he is free to seek a license 
in another State. 

An unprincipled driver may obtain a li- 
cense in one or more additional States by 
acquiring a license in a second State while 
he is on the verge of losing his home State 
license, and thereby get a fresh start in the 
second State. John Jones may have his li- 
cense revoked with 100 State Street as the 
home address, He then moves to 200 Smith 
Avenue and has the license issued under the 
name of John Peter Jones. 

There should be mandatory revocation of 
drivers’ licenses for certain violations; 
namely, manslaughter or negligent homicide 
with a motor vehicle; driving while under 
the influence of liquor or narcotics, using 
a motor vehicle in the commission of a 
felony, hit and run accidents resulting in 
death or injury to another, perjury relating 
to the ownership or operation of motor 
vehicles, or repeated charges of reckless 
driving. Those who do not have the physical 
or mental ability for driving must be pre- 
vented from doing so. The public should be 
protected from those who continue to drive 
unsafely even after action by the courts. 

Licensing and license revocation is the 
most potent weapon we have in the war 
against death and injury on the highways. 
Nothing detribalizes a man as much as 
the loss of his driver's license. Loss of a 
driver’s license is a serious and effective 
penalty. It means one cannot drive to work 
or about one’s pleasures. We note a hodge- 
podge of procedures and regulations from 
State to State with no uniformity even at- 
tempted. Our public officials are derelict 
in their duty and softness for failing to pro- 
vide strict licensing and revocation 
procedures. 

Recommendations 


1. Local political pressures have caused 
discrepancies and loopholes in licensing rules 
and procedures. Because of the differences 
in licensing procedures and political pres- 
sures brought to bear from place to place for 
these modifications, it is urged that Federal 
control of driver licensing be adopted so 
that there will be uniform standards of li- 
censing. There is need for a Federal Bureau 
of Driver Licensing. 

2. Strict uniform licensing procedures 
should be adopted, including mandatory 
physical and eyesight examinations and 
periodic reexamination at least every 3 years. 

8. Raise to 18 the minimum age limit for 
new drivers except for those 16-year-olds 
who have passed a certified driver’s educa- 
tion course. 

4. Require that the driver's photograph 
accompany his license. 

5. Require renewal applications to be in 
sworn statement or affidavit form, with 
strict penalties for perjurious statements. 

Drinking 

Drinking is a factor in over 55 percent of 
all fatal motor vehicle accidents. Among 
fatally injured pedestrians, 15 years and 
older, 45 percent had been drinking. 

A 7-year study in Dade County (Miami), 
Fla., has revealed that 45 percent of all 
traffic victims tested for alcohol had been 
drinking; 67 percent of all drivers killed in 
single vehicle accidents had been drinking. 

In addition to the well-controlled tests 
which have clearly demonstrated the detri- 
mental effect of alcohol upon driving ability. 
an analysis of Dade County, Fla., accidents 
has furnished additional circumstantial evi- 
dence of the causative role of alcohol in 
traffic fatalities. During 1962 over 90 per- 
cent of drinking drivers killed in accidents 
were clearly at fault, whereas only 61 per- 
cent of nondrinking drivers were at fault. 
Of these 61 percent, a few were found to 
have been suffering from a rather severe 
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natural disease, and the circumstances of 
the accident would seem to indicate that the 
disease was a main factor. Of greater seri- 
ousness is the realization that 44 percent of 
the innocent, not-at-fault dead drivers were 
killed by drinking drivers. This is further 
proof that the responsibility of the drinking 
driver is not only to himself but to others as 
well. 

Any drinking of liquor increases reaction 
time and impairs visual and perceptive abili- 
ties. Drinking decreases comprehension and 
fogs ability to drive. Drinking affects psy- 
chological phenomena of risk-taking, atti- 
tudes, and judgment. All of these factors 
determine driving skill. While driving under 
the influence of alcohol is outlawed every- 
where, it falls upon the legislators, the law 
enforcement agencies, and the courts to de- 
fine the illegal act. What is “driving under 
the influence of alcohol?” Unless there is 
a precise definition by blood alcohol level, 
the definition evades the enforcement offi- 
cials. Because of the difficult problem of 
measuring driving skill and demonstrating 
its impairment, the observations and judg- 
ment of the police officer arresting the driver 
become the sole criterion for determining 
whether the driver’s ability has been “suffi- 
ciently impaired to be unsafe.” 

The word “drunk” is subject to many in- 
terpretations, as are the phrases “under the 
influence” and “impaired ability to drive.” 
Differences in interpretation of drinking and 
its contribution to the accident and whether 
the drinking was sufficient to put the driver 
“under the influence’ hamper enforcement 
of the law. The responsibility for enforc- 
ing drunk-driving statutes lies with the ar- 
resting police officer, the prosecutor, and the 
court. Their hands become tied when there 
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of 0.05 to 0.10 percent is 150 percent higher 
than when sober. From 0.10 to 0.15 percent, 
the chances are 50 percent higher. For 0.15 
percent or higher the chances are 1,000 per- 
cent higher. 

In most jurisdictions 0.05 percent or less 
exonerates a driver while 0.15 percent or over 
is proof of driving while under the influence. 
In the twilight zone, however, between 0.05 
and 0.15 percent, additional evidence is need- 
ed. North Dakota is the one State in which 
0.10 percent is presumptive evidence of in- 
toxication. In New York 0.10 percent is evi- 
dence of a lesser offense of impaired driving. 

In 1960 the American Medical Association 
recommended that “blood-alcohol of 0.10 
percent be accepted as prima facie evidence 
of alcoholic intoxication, recognizing that 
many individuals are under the influence in 
the 0.05 to the 0.10 percent range.” 
Prima facie evidence of driving while under 
the influence of alcohol using the 0.10 per- 
cent level covers all but the very few and 
as yet undiscovered alcoholic supermen. 
Those drinker-drivers in the twilight zone, 
with blood-alcohol levels between 0.05 
and 0.15 percent are the bulk of the 
problem; the extremely intoxicated driver, 
as a rule, is taken off the road either by him- 
self or by his friends. The drinking driver 
(0.05 to 0.10 percent) does not recognize that 
his Judgment, reflexes, and vision haye been 
impaired. 
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The drinking-driving problem combines 
two facets of our social culture. Generally 
we drive. Generally we drink. It is when 
they combine that danger occurs. If the 
normal driver does normal drinking and then 
drives, the stage is set for the normal death- 
injury accident. The educational campaign 
must be aimed at discouraging the joining 
of the two social acts at the same time. 

In 1926 the Norwegian Government out- 
lawed the combination of drinking and driv- 
ing, for drivers were forbidden to have greater 
than 0.05 percent by weight of alcohol in 
the blood while in control of a motor vehi- 
cle. Other Scandinavian countries have fol- 
lowed suit. The results have been a com- 
plete change in the social drinking habits of 
the citizens. For the past third of a century, 
Norwegians have enjoyed a sense of social 
and motoring responsibility not yet shown 
by our citizens. Should a group of Norwe- 
gians go to a party, one individual is desig- 
nated as the sober driver. Should all desire 
to engage in the drinking festivities, public 
transportation is utilized. The responsibil- 
ity for conveying the drinking individual 
safely home is also vested, to some extent, 
upon the bartender or host. This mature 
approach has not led to any restrictions upon 
Norwegian socializing, but it has modified 
the party and drinking habits in such a way 
as to remove substantially the hazard of the 
drinking driver from the highways. 


Blood-alcohol chart showing estimated percent of alcohol in the blood by number of drinks 
in relation to body weight 


Body weight 
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tent of intoxication or impairment of the 
driver’s faculties. Only 14 States have the 
so-called implied consent law, under which a 
driver’s license is automatically revoked if 
he refuses to submit to a chemical test when 
arrested on a drunk-driving charge. This 
implied consent law provides police, pros- 
ecutors, and courts with needed aid in 
dealing with the drinking driver. Without 
exact tests for the blood-alcohol level, police 
officers, prosecutors, and courts are hobbled 
in a large percentage of “drunk driving” 
eases. Since driving skill cannot be meas- 
ured directly, the measurement of blood- 
alcohol level is the only positive test that 
can be used as an indicator to measure the 
decreased driving skill. 

In order to obtain a conviction before a 
jury, the problem becomes apparent in the 
jury itself. It is not like getting a convic- 
tion for murder before jurors who have not 
committed murder, for driving after drinking 
is not contrary to normal behavior in our so- 
ciety. Every man on the jury, generally, has 
done some driving after some drinking. Thus, 
obtaining conviction for driving while “under 
the influence” becomes a difficult task since 
each juror reflects. There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” The statutes against driving 
while under the influence of alcohol become 
dificult to enforce unless the driver is ob- 
viously intoxicated when he refuses to take 
a chemical test for alcohol. The resulting 
death is just as final and as abhorent as that 
caused by the obviously intoxicated driver. 

The estimated percentage of alcohol in the 
blood, calculated by the number of drinks in 
relation to body weight, is indicated in the 
table below. 

A person showing a percentage of 0.15 per- 
cent alcohol in his blood has accumulated 
three ounces of pure alcohol in his body. 
This amounts to 6 one-ounce drinks of 100- 
proof liquor consumed in one hour. For the 
average social drinker, this is heavy drink- 
ing. The average social drinker usually con- 
sumes 2 to 4 ounces of liquor in an hour 
and acquires a blood-alcohol level of 0.05 to 
0.10 percent. Chances of being involved in 
an accident while under blood-alcohol level 


The result obtained may be interpreted as follows: 
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An automobile is a dangerous instrument, 
like a gun or dynamite caps. This four- 
wheeled weapon in the hands of a drunk 
leads to disaster and nightmares. A few 
States have Dram Shop Acts making it il- 
legal for the liquor purveyor to sell liquor 
to an already inebriated patron. Most States 
do not have such a law. Without a Dram 
Shop Act as a deterrent, the tavern keeper 
may continue to overimbibe his drunken 
patron for a profit, thereby deepening the 
patron’s state of intoxication. The drunk 
is then unleashed in his car onto the high- 
way, ravaging the highway, and causing death 
and destruction, not only to himself, but 
to other drivers, passengers or pedestrians as 
well. This is morally but not legally wrong 
in most States. 

Dram Shop Acts should be enacted in every 
State, despite liquor industry lobby opposi- 
tion, to hold the saloon operator responsible 
criminally and civilly for continuing to ply 
his intoxicated patrons with liquor for profit. 
The liquor purveyor should be made his 
brother’s keeper. 

Recommendations 

1. Lower to 10 percent the blood-alcohol 
level at which drivers are presumed to be 
under the influence of alcohol. 

2. Apply severe penalties against those 
convicted of driving while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. 

8. Adopt an “implied consent law,” under 
which a driver charged with driving while 


intoxicated. 
y intoxicated. 


under the influence of alcohol must either 
undergo a test for alcohol or lose his license. 

4. Adopt a Dram Shop Act in every State. 

Driver education 

It is not only the incompetent driver or 
the hotrodder who causes most accidents; 
it is the usually safe driver who makes a 
mistake that leads to disaster. Traffic rules 
and regulations and traffic problems change 
over the years, yet no attempt is made to 
reeducate the licensed driver. Drivers tend 
to be victims of habits acquired 10 or 20 
years ago. Unless they learn new traffic 
codes and conditions, they will tend to have 
accidents. A periodic training course for 
licensed drivers should be given. Every 
newly licensed driver should be required to 
take an approved drivers’ education course. 

Elementary schools 

The elementary school child is particularly 
vulnerable and susceptible to injury while 
walking to and from school, on errands, 
at play, etc. He lacks experience and mature 
judgment, yet rides a bicycle, roller skates, 
or rides a wagon into jeopardy. A ball bounc- 
ing into the street usually has an invisible 
string tied to a child running after it. He 
must learn the safest route and how to cross 
a street. The elementary school student 
cannot be expected to know that a car bear- 
ing down on him, as he runs across the street, 
will not be able to stop in time. He has 
always been protected and assumes that he 
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always will be. The elementary school stu- 
dent must be taught where to play, how to 
use the sidewalks, and to develop habits and 
skills of safety and safe street-crossing. The 
elementary schools should issue regulations 
for the use of bicycles and should issue 
bicycle inspection stickers. 
Secondary schools 

Approximately 8,000 secondary school-age 
children reach driving age daily—approxi- 
mately 4 million yearly. Young drivers who 
have not had drivers’ education courses have 
the worst record of any, yet the drivers-to- 
be potentially have the capacity to be the 
best drivers. 

For the year 1962-63, driver education 
courses were given in the United States by 
12,152 public schools to 1,436,178 students: 
60 percent of the potential schools; 39 per- 
cent of eligible students. In nonpublic 
schools, only 19 percent offered minimum 
standard courses, to only 12 percent of eligi- 
ble students. 

We teach our children Latin, algebra, and 
history, but we fail to teach our children how 
to stay alive in the future. 

Only 24 States give some type of financial 
support for driver education. A large per- 
centage of cities do not have a qualified 
school supervisor or coordinator for safety 
education. A generally accepted minimum 
standard course requires 30 hours of class- 
room instruction and 6 hours of driving prac- 
tice. New car dealers are presently providing 
8,500 cars, free of charge, for the practice 
driving phase. 

In Fairfax County, Va., local high schools 
have a safety program. When a boy falls to 
meet the requirements for safe driving, he 
is blacklisted by the girls and he is not given 
the required black and yellow bumper sticker 
certifying that he is date approved. Any 
serious traffic infraction causes a loss of a 
sticker and a string of dateless Saturdays. 

Responsibility for driver education, as well 
as accident prevention, should be divided 
and shared by our Federal, State, county, 
and city governments. An official highway 
agency should be established at each gov- 
ernmental level with effective coordination 
between each. Each such agency, properly 
financed and staffed, could provide the nec- 
essary administrative leadership and aid in 
accident prevention. States, cities, and large 
company employers should require their em- 
ployees and agencies to attend a compulsory 
drivers’ education course to be given to all 
State, city, and company employees whose 
jobs require them to drive a motor vehicle. 

The course should be short but concen- 
trated and include eye tests, written exam- 
inations, films, lectures by traffic safety ex- 
perts, and discussion periods. Each depart- 
ment should have its own safety program 
committee. The chairman of the committee 
should issue a safety information bulletin 
regularly to all employee drivers in his de- 
partment and submit monthly reports cover- 
ing his department’s accident prevention 
program accomplishments. Annual safe 
driver awards should be given to drivers who 
go through a year without a chargeable ac- 
cident, with awards increasing in importance 
and value for each succeeding accident-free 
year. Such a program has been adopted and 
successfully followed in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Recommendations 

1. Establish in the Federal Government 
and in every State, county, and city, a full- 
time Supervisor of Traffic Safety. 

2. Driver education programs should be 
required and established with adequate fi- 
nances of local, State, and Federal funds, to 
provide the instructional tools such as qual- 
ified and certified teachers, textbooks, and 
audiovisual aids. 

3. Where adequate funds cannot be pro- 
vided, parent-teacher organizations should 
be provided with driver education kits and 
encouraged to conduct courses as part of the 
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school curriculum, or if need be, as an extra- 
curricular activity. 

4. Driver education should be promoted 
through parent-teacher associations, church 
groups, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, and fra- 
ternal and service organizations, with meet- 
ings addressed by police officials and other 
qualified safety education personnel. 

5. City, State, and national awards or 
prizes should be made for the best essay by 
a high school student on the subject of 
“Accident Prevention.” 


Expert driving habits 


The expert driver follows five basic rules: 

1. Aim high in steering: This calls for re- 
peated glances well ahead of the center of 
the intended driving lane. The driver's ve- 
hicle then follows the middle of the lane. 
The same rule applies in turning a corner. 
With oncoming cars the driver checks his 
lane position while the oncoming car is a 
long distance away. 

2. Get the big picture: This rule involves 
learning to see all of the roadway and seeing 
and considering the objects immediately 
ahead as only a part of the entire picture. 
Thus, the driver's eyes sweep the scene for 
a full city block or a half mile on rural roads. 
The sides and rear are constantly scanned. 

3. The driver keeps his eyes moving: His 
eyes shift as he drives; he does not have a 
fixed stare. He avoids eye-holding situa- 
tions while his car moves blindly into an ac- 
cident-producing situation. The driver who 
does not keep shifting his eyes tends to over- 
relax and invites sleep or highway hypnosis. 

4. Leave yourself an out: Under this rule, 
the drives leaves a space cushion for maneu- 
vering and allows extra space ahead, He 
picks his lane carefully and maneuvers his 
spacing by moving forward or dropping back, 
and he leaves himself an out in doubtful sit- 
uations by reducing speed and touching his 
brakes. 

5. Make sure they see you: The expert sig- 
nals others of his intentions early while 
he still has time and space in which to avoid 
them if they do not respond. 

Defensive driving rules 

Defensive driving may be applied to six 
basic situations: 

1. When you are following the vehicle 
ahead: The defense is to be alert. Expect 
the driver ahead of you to brake at any time 
without warning; watch for situations which 
will cause the driver ahead of you to slow 
down or stop; stay back one car length for 
each 10 miles of speed. Consider your speed 
in relation to the time, space, speed and 
reaction time necessary to stop. 

2. When there is a vehicle behind you: 
The defense is to stop smoothly and grad- 
ually, signaling your intentions of stopping 
or slowing down or turning. Where you 
have a driver tailgating you, slow down and 
encourage him to pass. 

3. Meeting a vehicle coming in the oppo- 
site direction: The defense is to stay to the 
right; do not crowd the center line. If he 
crosses the center line, warn him with your 
horn or lights. Never try to outguess him 
by pulling to the left. Stay on your own 
side of the road on right-hand curves. 
Never cut the corner on left-hand curves. 
When making a left turn, wait for a safe 
opening; keep your wheels straight ahead 
so that a car hitting you from the rear will 
not knock you into opposing traffic. 

4. Meeting vehicles at intersections: The 
defense is never to assume that the other 
driver will yield the right-of-way. You may 
have the right-of-way and be dead right and 
still be dead. Look both ways at intersec- 
tions. As you approach an intersection look 
first to the left to make sure other vehicles 
are yielding the right-of-way, then look to 
the right. You cannot count on the other 
driver’s always obeying the rules of the road. 

5. A vehicle passing you: The defense is to 
help the other driver pass. Check oncoming 
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traffic. Slow down if the passing car needs 
more room to get back in line in front of 
you. Before you change lanes, check your 
rearview and side mirror and glance to be 
sure your blind spot is clear. Use your turn 
signals when passing. 

6. When you overtake and pass: The de- 
fense is to know the speed and acceleration 
of your car. Estimate the speed of the ve- 
hicle your car is passing, and the speed and 
distance of the oncoming car. A good pass- 
ing rule—when in doubt, don’t. Check the 
rear. Never pull out to pass unless you are 
sure someone behind you is not trying to 
pass you on the same side. When passing, 
sound your horn or flick your lights to let the 
driver ahead know, then accelerate and pass 
quickly. Get back in quickly after you have 
passed and can clearly see the passed vehicle 
in your rearview mirror. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


In every serious accident, there are two 
crashes: first, when the car strikes something 
and second, when the occupant hits the in- 
terior of the car or is thrown out of the car 
and hits the roadway, another car, or object. 
We design cars and highways and then advise 
the driver to adapt himself to these designs. 
We should first determine the driver’s capac- 
ities and then design cars and roads to fit 
them. According to the estimate of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, 43 percent of the per- 
sons who die in auto accidents die under 
survivable conditions, and many of these 
deaths could be prevented by simple recon- 
struction of the vehicle. Senator GAYLORD 
NELSON, U.S. Senator from Wisconsin, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has stated: 

“If cars were built so that protection could 
be provided for the head alone, at least one 
out of five people who are now dying in auto 
accidents would be saved. 

“If cars were built with seat and shoulder 
belts which would hold people in the car in 
an accident, thousands of lives would be 
saved. If a person is thrown from the car, 
the chance of death is five times as great. 

“If cars were built with only three basic 
changes, occupants could probably survive 
any crash up to 35 miles per hour—and 
statistics show that 87 percent of all ac- 
cidents occur at impact speed of 35 miles per 
hour or below. The three basic changes 
are: shoulder harnesses; doors which will 
Stay closed in a crash; and collapsible steer- 
ing shafts. 

“What do these statistics mean in prac- 
tical language? Simply, that if we take 
action now to make cars themselves safer, 
the frightening number of deaths and in- 
juries occurring on our highways can be 
dramatically reduced.” 

The need for change is obvious. But one 
factor impedes progress in this area. That 
factor is the conviction in Detroit that 
“safety doesn't sell.” It is the stylist who 
reigns supreme in the automobile industry, 
not the safety and engineering experts. 

The General Services Administration of 
our Federal Government purchases approxi- 
mately 60,000 vehicles yearly, which are used 
by Government agencies. A list of safety 
features that will be required in the 1966 
automobiles purchased by the General Serv- 
ices Administration are the following: 

1. Improved seat and seat-belt anchorages 
and assemblies. 

2. Padded dash and visors. 

3. Recessed dash instruments and control 
devices. 


4. Impact absorbing steering wheels and 
column displacement. 

5. Safety door latches and hinges. 

6. Four-way flasher signals that can be 
blinked all at once during an emergency. 

7. Safety glass all around. 

8. A dual braking system. 

9. Standard bumper heights. 

10. Standard automatic transmission shift 
positions (P-R-N-D-L). 
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11. Electric sweep design windshield wipers 
and washers. 

12. Glare reduction surfaces. 

13. Devices to cut down noxious exhaust. 

14. Tire and safety rims. 

15. Backup lights. 

16. An outside rearview mirror. 

Such Government requirements are hay- 
ing the salutary effect of inducing some 
manufacturers to include some of these 
features voluntarily in stock cars being sold 
to the public. 


Prototype safety cars to upset stagnant 
safety standards 


A bold program to evolve a prototype of a 
safety car has begun in New York State. It 
can aid the entire Nation by ultimately pro- 
ducing very advanced safety and survival 
cars with graded standards and tests for car 
safety applied to all cars. It could effectively 
prevent safety advances from being frozen 
at minimum legislated levels. Consumers, 
manufacturers, and public agencies thus can 
gage their responsibility for safety above 
the bare minimum standards. 

The program evolved from 4 years of auto 
safety effort by State Senator Edward J. 
Speno of New York. Speno concluded that 
point-by-point safety device laws required 
far too much time to enact while lives were 
being lost. Such laws always imply that 
the minimum requirement is sufficient and 
tend to remove social pressures for progress. 
The prototype safety car would be designed 
and built entirely by private enterprise and 
the detailed plans would be available to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

To avoid traditional automobile industry 
opposition to changes in design for safety, 
New York has selected an aerospace manu- 
facturer to do the first phase design. 


Seat belts 


Seat belts, front and rear are recommended. 
Some States have adopted legislation requir- 
ing seat belts in new cars. 

The use of seat belts lowered the 1964 ac- 
cident toll by about 750 deaths. Only 30 
percent of passenger cars have seat belts in- 
stalled and these are only used 50 percent of 
the time. Full installation and use of seat 
belts could reduce deaths by 5,000 annually 
and serious injuries by one-third. It has 
been shown that many of these deaths are 
caused by persons in the car striking por- 
tions of the car or being thrown out of the 
car by serious impact. 

In addition, the following are additional 
safety design features recommended by the 
American Trial Lawyers Association: 

1. Padded head supports to avoid whiplash 
injury, if a car is hit from the rear. 

2. Safety wheels to prevent tires being 
thrown off or causing loss of control from 
blowouts or highway flats. 

3. Disc brakes, which are virtually un- 
affected by water, to minimize brake pulling 
and loss of braking power. 

4. Headlights and taillights that are 
visible from the sides as well as from the 
front and rear. 

5. Cornering lights to illuminate the area 
into which the car is turning. 

6. Hydraulic bumpers that would absorb a 
greater amount of impact, by having some 
“give” upon impact. 

7. Elimination of x-frames that are almost 
no protection in a side-on crash. 

8. Color is a most important safety item. 
Light colors are more easily seen in the day 
or night, while dark colors blend in a sur- 
rounding background during daylight and 
make automobiles practically invisible at 
night. The Post Office Department has cut 
accidents in its vast fleet by 23 percent, 
simply by switching from the olive drab to 
its present red, white and blue coloring. 

Selling safety is not profitable for the auto- 
mobile industry. The word “safety” has a 
discordant sound when the automobile man- 
ufacturer is selling high horsepower. Its 
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overemphasis upon performance, speed and 
horsepower is shameful. When the word 
“safety” has been used in advertising, the 
automobile manufacturer’s sales have plum- 
meted. The manufacturers have a large 
financial stake in keeping their cars in style 
and attractive. The industry is therefore re- 
luctant to install or advertise design pro- 
posals which might interfere with style. 
Safety does not sell automobiles, but speed 
and chrome do. The automobile industry 
thus far is more interested in putting a 
dollar’s worth of chrome into an automobile 
rather than 10 cents worth of safety. The 
answer—for the safety and welfare of our 
people—is to set standards of safety design 
to be mandated by law into new automobiles. 


Recommendations for Federal action 


The Federal Government should set mini- 
mum safety standards for all new vehicles 
as it already does for planes, ships, and trains, 
so that the public as a whole may benefit 
from such safety standards. The Govern- 
ment has the power to intervene under its 
authority over interstate commerce in the 
Constitution. 


Periodic vehicle inspection 


Successful programs of compulsory periodic 
motor vehicle inspection are in operation in 
only 17 states. Only 25 percent of the Na- 
tion’s vehicles are now regularly inspected 
at least once and in some cases twice a year. 
The remaining 75 percent are not inspected. 
Junkies and jalopies with inadequate equip- 
ment roam our highways. The average age 
of motor vehicles on our highways is 6 years. 
In those States and cities now requiring such 
an inspection, the principal items in need 
of maintenance attention for safe driving, in 
the order of the percentage of vehicles with 
each defect, were: (1) rear lights, (2) front 
lights, (3) turn signals, (4) brakes, (5) 
windshield wipers, (6) exhaust systems, (7) 
tires, (8) glass, (9) horn, (10) steering, and 
(11) rearview mirror. 


Recommendation 


Establish Federal laws requiring an in- 
spection of all motor vehicles twice yearly. 


Small car accidents 


Small cars, as a group, are not involved in 
accidents any more frequently than larger 
cars, but when accidents do happen, the fre- 
quency of serious injury and death is much 
higher among small-car occupants than it 
is among large-car occupants. These facts 
have been revealed in studies by a number 
of State motor vehicle departments; high- 
lights of two of these studies relating to acci- 
dent severity are given below. 

California: In a study of 95,000 passenger- 
car accidents small cars had nearly twice as 
many deaths and injuries per accident as 
large cars, even though small cars averaged 
fewer occupants per car. 

Maine: In 5,000 accidents in which a small 
car and a large car collided, for every 2 
persons killed in the large cars, 11 persons 
were killed in the small cars. For injuries 
of all degrees of severity, there were two in 
the small car for every one in the large cars; 
for more serious injuries, the ratio was three 
to one. 

Dade County (Miami), Fla.: Reports that 
90 percent of all accidents involving motor 
scooters and motorcycles result in either 
death or serious disabling injury—an ex- 
tremely high percentage. 

Tires 

The National Safety Council has stated 
that tire failure accounted for 10 percent of 
all highway fatalities in 1964, This rate will 
undoubtedly rise due to the inadequate tires 
being placed on new cars. Almost all new 
cars sold today come equipped with two-ply 
tires “with a four-ply rating”. 

New cars are generally fitted with tires 
according to the weight of the car, plus 
three passengers and no luggage. These 
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standards seem to assume that it would be 
abnormal for a six-passenger car to carry 
six passengers. Thousands of motorists are 
buying fine new cars, loading them with 
children and baggage and setting out across 
the country, in the belief they are perfectly 
safe. Actually, many of them are riding in 
a time bomb. It is inexcusable to have a 
large segment of our population riding at 
high speeds in automobiles with a full load 
on tires inadequate and dangerous from the 
moment they were put on the car. It is 
shocking that tires placed on new cars are 
not suited for the use to which they were 
intended or expected to be put. 

Motorists unknowingly are endangering 
the lives of their families and of all other 
highway users. The safety and life of the 
driver and his family depend upon safe tires 
which should be part of the original equip- 
ment. The driver never is told that when 
he buys a six passenger sedan with a large 
trunk he will jeopardize the life of his fam- 
ily and himself when he carries six passen- 
gers and luggage. Most new cars are fitted 
and sold with tires designed and engineered 
to carry only three people and no luggage. 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, and Ameri- 
can Motors furnish not only their sedans, 
but also their station wagons with two-ply 
tires with a “four-ply rating”. A two-ply 
rated tire is inadequate equipment for a 
large station wagon, fully loaded and used 
for cross country travel at high speeds. One 
manufacturer has stated that if the tires 
were over-inflated, as recommended, they 
would be “adequate for occasional full load 
service”. This is a shocking admission which 
should jolt anyone concerned about the 
death of 48,000 Americans a year on our 
highways. Another manufacturer, chal- 
lenged as to whether tires on its nine-pas- 
senger station wagons were adequate, stated 
its vehicle could carry a full load up to 
1,300 pounds provided the rear tires were 
inflated to 36 pounds pressure. Experts ad- 
vise that 36 pounds pressure on a tire de- 
signed to carry 24 pounds is extremely dan- 
gerous and can cause blowouts. 

It is both unrealistic and dangerous for the 
auto industry to expect American motorists 
to be constantly inflating and deflating their 
tires in order to carry perfectly normal loads 
such as 6 passengers, plus a reasonable 
amount of luggage in a sedan. There ts little 
or no margin of safety in the tires supplied 
with new cars. In their manuals, manu- 
facturers advise the increase of front tire 
pressure if the car has air conditioning. It 
seems doubtful that air-conditioning equip- 
ment would weigh more than a single pas- 
senger; yet the industry seems to be telling 
us that the addition of this one accessory 
pushes the car beyond the margin of safety 
so that the tires are no longer adequate. It 
is obvious that higher quality tires with a 
much greater safety margin are required on 
our automobiles. The American motorist 
should not be expected to calculate the 
weight of his car, his passengers, and his 
accessories to within 100 pounds and then 
specially inflate and deflate tires to handle 
such loads. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently 
held public hearings for 3 days on the prob- 
lem of tire safety. The public and the press 
should have this full transcript laid before 
them for the 800-page transcript is an indict- 
ment of inexcusable, alarming conditions. 
From this hearing, the following conclusions 
must be drawn: 

1. There are no national safety standards 
for tires. 

2. There is no requirement for labeling 
tires as to quality, load capacity, strength or 
size. 

3. Ply ratings have no definite meaning 
within the industry. 

4. The automobile industry and the tire 
industry say that choosing the right tire is up 
to the motorist. 
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5. There is no way by which the average 
motorist may make an intelligent choice, for 
he is not supplied with standards of quality, 
strength, or specifications. 

Viewing the wreckage of a single-car acci- 
dent, it is almost impossible to determine 
that overloaded or inadequate tires were the 
cause of the accident. The driver on a high- 
way has no protection or means of avoiding 
an accident caused by a blowout of a tire. 

The Federal Trade Commission thus far 
has declined to exercise its authority to regu- 
late standards in this field. It should set 
standards and require uniform labeling to 
provide a comparison and evaluation in the 
quality of tires that are bought and used. 

Tire production is dominated by the auto- 
mobile industry, which has a great incentive 
to reduce unit costs in every possible way. 
A 10-cent saving on a tire results in a $1-mil- 
lion profit at the end of the year. This dis- 
courages both the production and the pur- 
chase of high-quality tires which motorists 
should be using. Lobbying of tire and auto- 
mobile manufacturers has so far prevented 
the enactment of much needed legislation 
governing safety standards, quality, grading, 
and labeling of tires. In one breath, the 
automobile and tire industry say that it is 
the motorist who must pick the right tire for 
the car; and in the next breath, they admit 
the labels on the tires have no real meaning. 

How can a motorist pick the appropriate 
tire for his car? The automobile manufac- 
turer clearly bears the responsibility for the 
tires he places on the cars. The tire manu- 
facturers state that they have no control 
over what tire is put on new cars; that they 
merely furnish the tires to the automobile 
manufacturer according to specifications; 
that the decision of the size and type of tire 
on a particular model of a car is the deci- 
sion of the car manufacturer and not of the 
tire company. 

The tire dealer is at the same disadvantage 
today as the consumer, because of the con- 
fusion of tire nomenclature and the absence 
of any adequate system of grading and label- 
ing. Present labels on tires, including the 
size, the ply rating, and the quality rating, 
such as premium or super, have no real 
meaning; thus, the buyer has no assurance 
when he buys a tire that it is either the cor- 
rect size or quality that is required for his 
purposes. Neither the consumer nor the tire 
dealer has any way of knowing the safety 
or performance features of the tires. The 
automobile manufacturers have placed the 
marking of the tire size and tire ratings on 
new tires issued with new cars; however, this 
marking is carried on the inner sidewall of 
the tire where it is invisible to the auto- 
mobile customer. If the information is in- 
visible to the customer, how can the infor- 
mation aid him in selecting the proper tire 
for his car? The concealment of such infor- 
mation is incomprehensible. 

There are 14 domestic tire manufacturers 
which produce passenger car tires at an an- 
nual rate of well over 120 million. Approxi- 
mately 42,500,000 original equipment tires 
are placed on new automobiles. Over 87 
million new tires are sold in the replacement 
of passenger car tires; 35 million retreaded 
tires are sold each year. In addition to the 
14 domestic tire manufacturers who market 
tires under their own brand names, there 
are approximately 120 private-label tires 
available in the replacement market and a 
total of over 940 different tire names from 
which the consumer may choose, if he has 
any knowledge. 

Overloading tires results in a heat build- 
up within the tire, which results from con- 
stant flexing of the walls of the overloaded 
tire. Overloading, at best, results in a 
shortened tire life and, at worst, in tire fail- 
ure blowout, causing property damage, in- 
jury, and death. One manufacturer’s first 
line” tire may be inferior to another manu- 
facturer’s “third line” tire. The lack of 
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standards in labeling and statement of 
specifications and weight capacity leads to 
consumer confusion and deception. 

The 1965 price list for one of the leading 
tiremakers lists five grades of tires more ex- 
pensive than the grade specified by Detroit 
for original equipment on the 1965 new cars. 
More significant is the discovery that all five 
grades of the more expensive tires have a 
four-ply carcass. Only the tires listed as 
original equipment for 1965 new cars are 
found to be two-ply tires with a four-ply 
rating.“ Checking the price list, we find 
eight-ply tires especially designed for sta- 
tion wagons; four-, six-, and eight-ply tires 
for police cars; six-ply tires for extra long 
mileage; four-ply tires for replacement tires. 
All snow tires are either four ply or six ply. 
Even the boat trailer tires are four-, six-, or 
eight-ply tires. 


Retreaded tires 


A large percentage of the vehicles on the 
highways today run on retreaded tires. There 
is no system of grading or labeling the mini- 
mum quality standard for retreaded tires. 
There are thousands of retreading shops in 
this country, and there are no quality con- 
trol measures. A retreader cannot truly de- 
termine the strength that is left in any tire 
carcass. Most standard tires today are not 
built to retain an adequate carcass over the 
life of two treads, and such tires should not 
be retreaded. Some premium tires can be 
retreaded. It should be illegal for a retreader 
to retread tires on wornout carcasses that 
are subject to blowout. 

When a consumer buys a tire he should be 
provided with the following information: 

1. How strong is the body of the tire? 

2. How many miles of service will the tire 
probably deliver? 

3. What kind of antiskid qualities does the 
tire have? 

4. What limitations are there, if any, on 
the maximum speed that the tire will sus- 
tain? 

5. How much load will the tire carry at 
a particular inflation pressure? 

These five factors can be given understand- 
able figures for a consumer to evaluate the 
tire he receives against standards which 
should be promulgated by the Government. 

It is the driver who ultimately takes the 
responsibility for the tires on which he drives, 
and he should be given a means of making a 
decision on the basis of honest and sufficient 
information. It is high time for the con- 
sumer to be given the facts about what he 
gets when he buys a tire. The American 
consumer has at least average intelligence. 
If he is supplied with the essential basic 
facts, he is capable of deciding what type of 
tire best suits his particular driving needs 
to provide him with safe transportation. 

Grading and labeling will permit the con- 
sumer to compare one brand and type of tire 
with another. Minimum safety standards 
will assure the consumer that the tire select- 
ed is safe for the purpose intended. Con- 
gress, the tire manufacturer, and the auto- 
mobile manufacturer have failed to protect 
the public as far as tire safety is concerned. 
This disgraceful situation should be correct- 
ed immediately by appropriate legislation. 
It would be desirable if the tire and automo- 
bile industry would protect the public’s in- 
terest of their own volition. It seems clear, 
however, that they have no intention of doing 
80. 
New York has adopted a safe tire law with 
some safeguards, The law requires tires to 
be free from bumps, bulges, knots, cuts, and 
spots. They must have at least one-six- 
teenth of an inch tread. Regrooved tires, 
except for special mileage tires, are forbid- 
den under the New York law. In Massa- 
chusetts there are similar tire safety 
requirements in the twice a year vehicle 
inspection (started with the fall, 1964, in- 
spection). 
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It should be unlawful for any car manu- 
facturer to install, as original equipment, a 
tire which simply is not strong enough to 
carry the load imposed on it when all seats 
are occupied by people weighing 170 pounds 
with 200 pounds of baggage in the trunk. 
There should be laws established nationally 
for testing and grading tires, and forbidding 
sales of unsafe tires. 

The Federal Government has a public re- 
sponsibility not only to provide for the con- 
struction of safe Federal highways, but also 
to provide for the safety of the vehicles and 
people on the highways. Sound tire safety 
legislation should be enacted, both Federal 
and State. Otherwise, 200 million Ameri- 
cans are playing Russian roulette with their 
lives on our highways. 

Recommendations 

Adopt Federal and State laws which es- 
tablish and require: 

1. Uniform minimum tire safety and per- 
formance standards; 

2. Uniform labeling of tires to cover size, 
quality, and load capacity, in understand- 
able language. 

PEDESTRIANS 


In urban areas, nearly 83 percent of the 
pedestrians killed or injured were crossing 
or entering a trafficway. Slightly more were 
crossing at an intersection than between 
intersections. However, more persons under 
14 years of age were killed or injured while 
crossing or entering between intersections 
than at intersections. Other important pe- 
destrian actions in urban areas were walk- 
ing in roadways, playing in roadways, and 
standing in roadways. Instances of walking 
and standing in roadways are particularly 
high in the 15 to 25 age group. Playing in 
roadways is most frequent among those un- 
der 10 years old. For people 65 and over, 
crossing or entering trafficways and being 
struck is by far the most common occur- 
rence in both urban and rural areas. 

In rural areas, about 58 percent of the 
pedestrians were killed or injured while cross- 
ing or entering an intersection or between 
intersections. 

Very few communities give attention to the 
problems of the pedestrian’s safety. Oc- 
casionally, a spasmodic approach is made, 
Momentary campaigns against pedestrian 
violations cannot produce lasting improve- 
ment; traffic tickets to pedestrians for jay- 
walking or for crossing against the light are 
a deterrent to pedestrian accidents. 


Recommendations 


1. Strict enforcement of traffic codes with 
reference to pedestrians. 

2. Encourage pedestrian education pro- 
grams in public schools, women’s clubs, 
fraternal organizations, and all publicity 
media. 

ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 

Responsibility for traffic safety on high- 
ways is not centered in any one department. 
It extends from the local police station to 
the city, county, State and Federal agencies. 
In the Federal Government alone there are 
16 separate agencies which have some traffic 
safety role or responsibility. There is a forest 
of bureaus, agencies, offices, and departments 
in the 50 States and in the thousands of 
cities and counties. 

There are 82 safety councils in the United 
States. Twenty-six percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is not served by 
any statewide or metropolitan safety coun- 
cil. Safety councils collect information, ad- 
vise, and seek public cooperation. They have 
no real authority and are in the position of 
mendicants begging for public support to 
save public lives and property. The total 
income of all safety councils in the United 
States is $4 million. The minimum esti- 
mated requirement for adequate safety coun- 
cil work is $17,500,000. There is an insufficient 
number of safety councils in the United 
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States, and such safety councils as we do 
have lack adequate manpower and financial 
support. 

Safety councils, however, are not the only 
organizations working for highway safety. 
The American Automobile Association, which 
is financed wholly by motorists, has been 
active in this field for years. 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads is helping 
finance a crash program that will make spot 
improvements long needed at hazardous 
points of the Nation’s highways. The Office 
of Highway Safety, in the Bureau of Roads, 
is presenting supporting projects and studies 
for improvement of accident reports and 
standardization of highway signs. It also 
has established a National Drivers Registry 
Service, which acts as a clearinghouse for 
drivers whose licenses have been revoked for 
serious offenses. In 1961, the Drivers Regis- 
try Service received a list of 75,000 such 
offenders. 

Poorly engineered roads impose the task 
on drivers to make judgments faster than 
they can make them well, to make decisions 
faster than is humanly possible, and to make 
changes in steering and speed more accu- 
rately than they reasonably can. Some fre- 
quent highway defects are: improper or in- 
sufficient banking of the roadway on curves; 
holes and other surface defects; sand, dirt, 
and debris on roadway surfaces; absence of 
center walks or metal dividers to separate 
opposite lanes of traffic; sharp curves with 
insufficient warning signs; railway trestles, 
stanchions or curbstones impeding the lanes 
of travel. 

The Interstate Highway System is esti- 
mated to save one life a year for every 5 miles 
opened to traffic. It has a fatality rate of 
2.5 per 100 million vehicle miles, compared 
to 7.6 fatalities per 100 million vehicle miles 
on the older highways in the same traffic 
corridors. 

Turnpike accidents: In two out of five 
fatal turnpike accidents in 1964, the condi- 
tion of the driver was a contributing factor. 
These factors were (1) drowsiness, (2) driv- 
ing while under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs, (3) inattention, (4) improper driving. 
Speed was a factor in nearly as many fatal 
accidents. ; 

Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
stated on May 1, 1965, at the American Trial 
Lawyers Association Law Day Meeting at 
Washington, D.C., that head-on collisions on 
highways are virtually impossible where 
metal dividers have been placed separating 
the opposing lines of travel. Head-on colli- 
sions on such highways are almost invari- 
ably fatal; thus, a blowout or sudden swerve 
causing a head-on collision usually results 
in a fatal accident. It is noted that there is 
a notorious lack of such metal dividers. Ap- 
parently, the cost of such dividers exceeds 
the value of the lives that could be saved. 

Conflicting driving rules and laws 

A driver traveling cross country has no way 
of knowing the various confusing and often 
conflicting traffic rules, regulations, and 
signs from State to State, Approximately 94 
million Americans take extended trips dur- 
ing the course of a year. Driving from State 
to State, however, the highway markings 
are different, traffic signs and signals have 
different meanings, and the basic rules of 
the road and the rights-of-way are different. 
Licensing standards are different; thus, the 
driver meets changing rules without knowing 
it. 

For example: When can you pass another 
vehicle on a two-lane road? Some States 
have a solid yellow line to the right of a 
divided center strip which forbids passing. 
Others use a solid white line. Other States 
have a no-passing zone marker. 

Driver hand signals vary from State to 
State. In some States U-turns are permit- 
ted, in others they are not. Is it really 
too much to expect that rules of the road, 
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signs, and signals should be uniform? In-and expensive duplication of effort in at- 


stead there is a vast array of conflicting, per- 
plexing, changing traffic laws and control 
systems as one drives from State to State. 
Experts have estimated that if all traffic 
laws were uniform, 2,000 fewer persons would 
be Killed each year on the American high- 
Ways. Cities in only 17 States now have 
model traffic ordinances, 

Motor vehicle and traffic laws in many 
States do not meet today’s needs. Some 
States enacted the use of the uniform vehicle 
code verbatim, 25 or 30 years ago. Many 
changes have occurred since that time and 
many nonconforming amendments have 
been added in various States. In a few States 
no major reorganization of the motor ve- 
hicle laws has been attempted since the first 
legislative recognition of the motor vehicle, 
more than a half century ago. After many 
years of piecemeal amendments, the laws of 
these States are a jungle of confusion, 

Other States have enacted parts of the 
uniform vehicle code, but with so many 
variations and defeating loopholes as to make 
the code unworkable. There is need for 
more supervision and stronger enforcement 
of motor vehicle laws. Experience demon- 
strates that drivers will break laws if it suits 
their convenience and they are able to escape 
without penalty. They will take risks, and 
the decision to gamble depends to some 
degree upon the seriousness of the penalty 
they will incur. When the risk involves a 
violation of the traffic laws, such as being 
under the influence of alcohol and speeding, 
concern is primarily with the possibility of 
being apprehended rather than with having 
an accident. 

Twelve percent of all fatalities involve out- 
of-State drivers. Uniform traffic codes, signs, 
and signals would cut this rate appreciably. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


We are all taught that lying, cheating, and 
stealing are immoral. Somehow the lessons 
of our youth fade with reference to speed 
signs. The maximum posted speed limit may 
be 55 miles per hour, and yet many drivers 
think it is quite all right to drive at 60 miles 
per hour because the police officer will not 
arrest you for a little “fudging.” If the sign 
says “stop,” a rolling stop will suffice in the 
minds of some drivers. 

Present enforcement of traffic violations 
in many communities seems to imply a policy 
of “violations for a price.” All moving, 
hazardous violations should require an ap- 
pearance in traffic court by the violator, in 
person. Revenue should not be the main 
purpose of traffic court. A traffic court judge 
can be a potent force in obtaining com- 
pliance with traffic laws. 

Connecticut has cut traffic fatalities and 
accidents by strict enforcement of traffic 
laws. It has the best record of all the 
50 States. 

Radar, unmarked patrol cars, and station 
wagons with huge speedometers on top have 
been helpful. If drivers know unmarked 
cars are being used, an element of uncer- 
tainty is created. Drivers do not know when 
they are being observed by police officers, 
since any vehicle may be a police car. 
Hence, for a certain type of cheating violator, 
the unmarked cars are more effective than 
the marked cars. Police cars, clearly marked, 
on a highway have had a very salutary effect. 
It has been found that the marked police 
car on a highway generates a “halo” effect of 
good driving for the next 15 miles. 


Traffic accident records 


The Federal Government should exercise 
its authority and leadership by establishing 
a Federal Accident Records System. The 
States and cities could adopt this accident 
records system by reference. There would 
then be a standard form of traffic accident 
reports, simplified, uniform, complete, and 
accurate, thereby avoiding duplication of 
effort. As it now stands, there is confusion 


tempting to collect information. Informa- 
tion must be collected before it can be used. 
Traffic accident information is used by law 
enforcement agencies for purposes of edu- 
cational legislation, driver licensing, traffic 
engineering, financial responsibility and re- 
search. In many States the compilation of 
accident records falls far short of present 
modern-day techniques. Accident records 
can help determine and eliminate location 
and condition of frequent accidents, im- 
proper design of highways, and aid in the 
guiding of traffic safety information and 
education programs. 

A complete record of each driver’s past 
record is necessary to determine the need of 
the particular driver for driver improvement, 
the need for an interview or reexamination, 
or for suspension or revocation of his license 
to drive. A national Uniform Traffic Acci- 
dent Records System could utilize electronic 
data processing equipment to great advan- 


There is urgent need for general planning 
and action in the area of accident preven- 
tion on the highways. The problem is na- 
tional in its magnitude. The responsibility 
should be consolidated under one Federal 
agency, with sufficient authority to act effec- 
tively in all phases of traffic safety and acci- 
dent prevention. The apathy and failure of 
the public and public officials to act posi- 
tively for accident prevention is based upon 
(a) ignorance of facts, (b) political pressures 
preventing action, (c) economic factors 
which underlie the failure of action. None 
of these lame excuses should be acceptable 
to our people. 

Each motorist pays approximately $100 to 
$150 per year, on the average, for car insur- 
ance; yet, $10 per car could provide the 
means for cutting our insurance, death, and 
accident rate by 50 percent. Our public offi- 
cials and our Government have not dis- 
charged their duty and responsibility to our 
citizens. They have not discharged their 
duty to establish reasonably safe roads and 
highways, and the public has been lax in 
falling to require more stringent safety pre- 
cautions. Unless the public demands action, 
public officials seldom are moved to action. 
The failure of our public officials and legis- 
lators to act makes them more culpable than 
the negligent driver. 

Recommendations 


1. Congress should enact a National High- 
way Safety Act providing for a National Di- 
rector of Highway Safety with authority, 
personnel, and funds to act effectively. 

2. We should adopt uniform national 
traffic codes, highway signs, signals, and 
traffic control devices. 

3. We should establish a National License 
and Accident Reporting Bureau, with uni- 
form licensing standards and accident re- 
port forms. 

4. We should adopt uniform traffic courts, 
integrated into each State court system. 
Only nine States have traffic courts so inte- 
grated. 

5. Each unit of government, local, State, 
and Federal, should pursue a program of 
safer highways, with research and engineer- 
ing units working to achieve highways 
adapted to the capabilities of the driver, to 
minimize the effects of human errors and 
deficiencies. Each unit should have the au- 
thority, personnel, and budget to plan and 
direct the efficient and safe design, improve- 
ment, and operation of roads and highways. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND PARTICIPATION 


Public awareness of the problem and de- 
velopment of public action are needed. The 
public must be told the facts about the 
causes of traffic accidents. Individual driv- 
ers and pedestrians should be given the in- 
formation they need to protect themselves. 
The mass publicity media, the press, radio, 
and television, in their finest tradition, have 
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in the past accepted public service as one of 
the main Again they should be called 
upon to accept this challenge of public serv- 
ice. Undoubtedly, they will enter whole- 
heartedly to help solve this frightful prob- 
lem. 

The press, radio, television, national maga- 
zines, and all other media which disseminate 
public information owe a duty to educate 
the public and to disseminate the facts of 
safety. This does not mean a transient 
flurry of promotion. The public should be 
told the basic facts concerning traffic ac- 
cidents, the social and economic results of 
traffic accidents, the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, who is affected by it and how much ac- 
cidents cost in money, in time loss, and in 
curtailed production; what is the price of 
human misery, of injury, suffering and 
death? 

The press should be requested to report 
the causes of accidents, whether the fault is 
a tire blowout, tailgaiting, speeding, intoxi- 
cation of a driver, a defective automobile, or 
dangerous highway design or maintenance. 
The continuous reporting of specific causes of 
accidents will have a deterrent effect upon 
the reading public. 

The public should be informed concerning 
means and methods of preventing accidents. 
The public should be advised and aroused 
concerning what is being done and, even 
more important, what is not being done to 
prevent accidents. 

Activities of the press and other media of 
public information in supporting this pro- 
gram represent the highest type of public 
service, The public’s interest occasionally 
becomes aroused when a particularly shock- 
ing tragedy occurs or a series of articles are 
printed. Thereafter, the impact is lost and 
dwindles to virtually nothing. Results from 
this type of effort are limited. Substantial 
benefits can be obtained only when all me- 
dia—the press, radio, television, public au- 
thorities, civic organizations—maintain a 
constant and continuing program of safety 
education. All media can use a fresh ap- 
proach to repeat the fundamentals of traffic 
safety. For example, dramatic emphasis 
might be placed at interim periods on: 

1. The child crossing the street; 

2. Defensive driving; 

3. The doctor at the emergency or operat- 
ing room, struggling with the burden and 
heartache of trying to save life and limb of 
accident victims; 

4. The judge seeking to convert bad drivers, 
by fines, license suspension or revocation, or 
by sending traffic violators to jail or driver's 
education schools; 

5. Safety instructions in school; 

6. “Operation Dry-up” at office Christmas 
parties; 

7. Bumper stickers such as, One car length 
for each 10 miles per hour“; or, “We have 
seat belts, have you?“; or, “Are you using 
your seat belts? They may save your child’s 
life or his father’s life“; 

8. Bicycle inspection stickers and cards for 
children; 

9. Certificates to drivers completing an 
8-hour drivers’ course; 

10. A self-administered information quiz 
that drives home facts about driving safety; 

11. Spot announcements, radio and tele- 
vision, covering drinking, tailgating, etc.; 

12. Spot announcements, radio and tele- 
vision, on the 10 most dangerous intersec- 
tions, and on the 10 most common errors of 
driving; 

13. Seat belt sales by department stores, 
window displays, and newspaper advertise- 
ments; 

14. Poster signs: Connecticut has such a 
series; “Don’t stick your arm out too far, 
or it may go home in another car“; or “If 
you don’t care about your life, how about 
your child’s?”; 
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15. Creation of a safe and an unsafe char- affecting the quality of American life for 


acter (such as Smokey the Bear), for ex- 
ample, Hot-Rod Harry; 

16. Creation of citizens safety councils 
with adequate financial support and leader- 
ship and expansion of existing safety coun- 
cils. Safety councils could aid in accident 
prevention by distribution of materials and 
knowledge through women’s clubs, P.T.A.’s, 
labor unions, employers, motor clubs, 
churches, social and fraternal organizations, 
civic associations, and citizens’ groups of all 
types. Special attention should be given to 
impart the facts to women through their 
clubs and P. T. A. s. Never underestimate 
the power of women. The hand that rocks 
the cradle can rock governments, where nec- 
essary, to protect the safety of loved ones. 
They are a potent force in the campaign, 
provided they are supplied with the facts. 
Traffic accident mileage death rate: 1964 

(deaths per 100 million vehicle miles of 

travel) 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, during 
the past many months, we have taken 
unprecedented steps toward improving 
the educational opportunities and the 
health of Americans. The health and 
education measures enacted by the pre- 
vious session of this Congress will be 


generations to come. 

We would be foolish indeed, however, 
to think that our own Nation could long 
survive as the only light in a world of 
darkness, or that we could enjoy our 
health and happiness in a world of dis- 
ease and despair. If we in the United 
States are to have the society and the 
good life that we desire, then we must 
also concern ourselves with the welfare 
of less fortunate peoples abroad. 

In many parts of the world, years of 
struggle lie ahead if people are to achieve 
even those levels of education and health 
which we in America enjoyed generations 
ago. In fact, so great has our own prog- 
ress become that unless extraordinary ef- 
forts are made, the gap between our 
standards of living and those of less for- 
tunate nations will continue to widen. 
Such a disparity between the rich and the 
poor, between the “haves” and the “have 
nots,” will feed the tensions and frus- 
trations which produce instability, vio- 
lence, and destruction. 

This realization lies behind all of our 
programs for assistance to foreign na- 
tions. It is the philosophy expressed by 
President Johnson in his special message 
to the Congress on international health 
and education. The International Edu- 
cation and Health Acts of 1966, which the 
President has proposed, are merely the 
latest attack on the scourges of igno- 
rance and disease. 

I urge support of the President’s pro- 
posals. I do so because, in my opinion, 
he has presented to us a program which 
is at once humane and practical. It is 
& program, which both in the field of 
education and the field of health will 
guarantee maximum utilization of the 
resources we put into it. 

In the President’s proposals, we see a 
continuation of a highly desirable trend 
in the administration of U.S. foreign aid. 
That trend is to apply our resources in 
such a way that they stimulate self-help 
on the part of nations receiving our as- 
sistance. The training of teachers is 
particularly productive of improvement. 
For each teacher becomes the center of a 
circle of knowledge that can grow con- 
tinually larger. This is true whether the 
teacher be an American sent overseas to 
train other teachers, or whether he is a 
foreign citizen brought to our shores for 
training. 

In this and other ways, the bills pro- 
posed by the President will enable our 
schools and colleges, our governmental 
institutions and private organizations to 
focus their efforts on teaching others to 
help themselves. In a world where the 
need is so enormous, and where even the 
vast resources of the United States, 
nevertheless, have limits, this is the only 
kind of foreign assistance which meets 
the test of commonsense. 

It deserves our support. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, January 
22 was the 48th anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence. 

This date is an important one, to me, 
and to many of my colleagues and other 
persons throughout the United States. 
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It is the day on which we can and do 
reaffirm our commitment to the goal of 
freedom for the Ukrainian people and for 
others who have been subjugated by 
communism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement I pre- 
sented on that day, to several groups of 
Ukrainian-Americans in my State of 
Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


On this, the 48th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, I want to greet my Ukrainian- 
American friends in Connecticut and to again 
assure them that I stand with them in their 
commitment to the goal of freedom for the 
Ukrainian people and for the other European 
peoples subjugated by communism. 

Throughout their history, the people of 
the Ukraine have been the victims of alien 
domination. The country has been divided, 
partitioned, and redivided by Russia and 
by the other dominant powers of Europe. 
But the Ukrainian people have never recon- 
ciled themselves to serfdom or to foreign 
subjugation, Over and over again they have 
demonstrated a will to freedom and a hero- 
ism in the cause of freedom which can serve 
as an inspiration to freemen everywhere. 

The persecution of the Ukrainian people 
under the Soviet Communist regime con- 
stitutes one of the blackest chapters of re- 
corded history. Hundreds of thousands of 
innocent Ukrainians were executed. Mil- 
lions more were deported to the slave labor 
camps of Siberia. Five million were de- 
liberately starved to death in the thirties in 
the campaign of forced collectivization in 
the Ukraine. 

But despite the ruthless efforts of the 
Moscow regime to destroy the Ukrainian na- 
tion as a nation, the Ukrainian people in 
their overwhelming mass continued to ad- 
here to their language and their culture and 
to their centuries-old desire for national 
freedom. 

January 22 is a day in which to honor the 
memory of all those who have given their 
lives for the cause of Ukrainian freedom. 

It is a day to remind the entire free world 
of the high cost of failing to face up to 
Communist aggression in its earliest stages. 
It is a day in which all Americans may prop- 
erly join with Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent, in rededicating ourselves to the uni- 
versal triumph of the principles enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence and to 
the eventual liberation of all those peoples 
today enslaved by communism. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN YOUTH BY 
VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, America’s 
young people are the subject of a great 
many comments in newspapers, over 
radio and television and in other forums. 
One of the best-rounded statements 
which I have seen on the subject of our 
youth was presented by Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY in an article in 
the September 5, 1965, issue of Parade, 
the newspaper supplement. His article 
was entitled, “What’s Right With To- 
day’s Youth.” 

The Vice President pointed out the 
importance of keeping in perspective the 
overwhelmingly fine record of our young- 
er generation. I believe that his com- 
ments are a tremendous contribution to 
sound faith in our young people. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Vice President’s article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War's RIGHT WITH Topay’s YourH—SoME 
RIOT; OTHERS Do Goop DEEDS—THE VICE 
PRESIDENT LOOKS AT OUR CONTROVERSIAL 
YOUNGER GENERATION 

(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Young Americans give 
their lives for freedom in South Vietnam, 
while other young Americans demonstrate 
against our involvement there. Some young 
people rip apart seaside resorts, others work 
night and day to repair the flood-ravaged 
dikes of the Middle West. Our universities 
turn out the brightest, best-educated gradu- 
ates in history, but at the same time we face 
a problem of school dropouts. 

Which is the true picture of the younger 
generation? Are more and more young peo- 
ple finding their release in rioting, protests, 
and crime? Or is the trend upward toward 
honor and achievement? Will they send 
America into decline, or will they build a 
greater, more dynamic nation? 

I believe the latter is true, and I can back 
up my belief with facts and personal ex- 
perience. This is no reason for complacency. 
For we cannot allow even a fraction of our 
youth to squander themselves while we, who 
like to boast that we are older and wiser, 
stand by lamenting. 

My interest in youth is by no means aca- 
demic. As the father of four children (three 
still in school), I am concerned at the in- 
crease in juvenile crime not only in the 
slums, where there is the goad of dismal pov- 
erty, but among children who have never 
known want, children who should know 
better. 

Like any other father of my generation, I 
have my share of skepticism about Beatle 
mops and dances like the Swim, the Frug 
and the Watusi. But then I find myself ask- 
ing: Was there ever a young generation that 
didn’t have crazes, and was there ever an old 
one that approved of them? What of the 
flappers of the Roaring Twenties, many of 
them now sedate grandmothers? What of 
the grandfathers who once sported Rudolph 
Valentino sideburns and those wide trousers 
known as Oxford bags? What about the 
Black Bottom and the Charleston? But we 
grew out of them. 

I do not condone the excesses of youth. 
I don’t mean the fads; I mean the rioting, 
violence and crime that cause us worry in 
our society. But again, I must ask how 
much we, the older generation, are respon- 
sible for the startling increase in juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The war broke up families and reduced 
parental discipline. Then came the postwar 
years of the “fast buck” with an inevitable 
eroding of morality and family responsibility. 
Children were left to bring themselves up 
while their parents made up for lost time. 

Now we are in a period of unprecedented 
prosperity, and I cannot help feeling that 
prosperity is a more severe test of character 
than adversity. Hard times, as I remember 
from my own youth, bring families together. 
In good times, it is all too easy to drift apart. 
Though the young people today enjoy lux- 
uries never known to their parents, they are 
also exposed to pressures and frustrations 
their parents never encountered. 


MORE PEOPLE THAN JOBS 

Our youth are quite conscious they live in 
a world that has the capacity to destroy it- 
self and that the detonators are in the hands 
of the older generation. They are also con- 
scious of the fact that, in our affluent society, 
there are more people of their age than 
there are jobs to go around. The number of 
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workers 18 and 19 years old is expected to 
increase by half a million this year—twice 
the increase of last year. Before 1970, more 
than 3 million young people will swell the 
labor force each year. 

Those without training and skills will face 
a bleak future. The unemployment rate for 
the young already is more than three times 
as high as for older workers. We are past 
the time when a living, even a humble one, 
can be made without anything but willing 
hands. 

Our country does not owe anybody a living, 
but it does owe its youth at least the oppor- 
tunity to work, Government and private 
industry are now alert to this problem, and 
we are doing everything we can to help these 
young people. There are Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers, the poverty program, the Job 
Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the 
community action programs. 

Of course, youth must be willing to work, 
and most of them are. I have spoken to 
thousands of young people at Job Corps 
camps and other training centers. Many 
come from broken homes; many are barely 
able to read and write. Almost all have been 
bitterly disappointed in their short lives. 
Yet most are determined to pick up their 
second chance, acquire new skills and face 
the world with hope. 

Even more impressive are the thousands 
of young Americans who have an acute con- 
science about their own generation and want 
to help the less fortunate. They are intelli- 
gent, courageous, well-informed young peo- 
ple, willing to work long hours for little or 
no pay to correct what they feel is injustice. 

Some of the student protests, picketing, 
marches, sit-ins have caused dismay among 
us older folk. Frankly, I have shared it 
because some of the issues, in my view, 
have been false. But I must admit that 
America today might be a better place if the 
people of my generation had shown the same 
awareness. Fiery speeches and angry plac- 
ards on the campus are to my mind far less 
dangerous to the Nation's future than the 
silence that stifles new ideas. Age in itself is 
no guarantee of wisdom. In a world chang- 
ing as rapidly as ours, there can be as many 
old fools as young fools. Young Americans 
who get into trouble, who kick against the 
established order, are often the most alert. 

Who of our older generation has not been 
a rebel? I have been one, and so has our 
President. Lyndon Johnson was a school 
dropout who left his native Texas to work 
with his hands in the fields of California. 
But he returned to enter college and begin 
his career as a teacher in a Mexican-Ameri- 
can public school. His former students still 
remember him as a man who gave them 
knowledge and encouragement to face a 
world that all too often seemed stacked 
against them. 

Lyndon Johnson held his first Presiden- 
tial appointment at 27, his first political 
office at 29. He has said: “No one knows 
better than I the fires that burn in the 
hearts of young men who yearn for the 
chance to do better what they see their elders 
doing not well * * * or not doing at all.” 


FAMOUS BEATNIKS 


Today’s young people—as students, as citi- 
zens, yes, even as demonstrators—are show- 
ing that they, too, want to do better. Of 
course, we have our beatniks. There have 
been beatniks in every age. Some of them 
are now listed among the world’s leading 
artists, writers, and musicians. Gauguin was 
a beatnik. So were Van Gogh and Edgar 
Allen Poe. 

But I am less concerned with the eccentric- 
ities of genius, which can flower in the most 
unlikely soil, than I am with the mass of our 
young people today. I don’t find them a 
“beat” generation at all, and I have met 
them by the thousands across this great 
country. 
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Our young people are a healthy and whole- 
some generation, less hypocritical, more 
frank than we were at their age. They 
speak more openly about sex, religion, 
politics, and other subjects that used to be 
taboo. In the age of computers, satellites, 
and almost instant communications, they 
are also more intelligent and competent. 
For this is the age of excellence, 

Not long ago, I visited the nuclear aircraft 
carrier Enterprise and was amazed to find 
boys under 20 manning consoles of multi- 
million-dollar radar equipment, They were 
responsible for the safety of American pilots 
and million-dollar aircraft miles away at 
sea. At Loring Air Force Base, I talked with 
a grease-stained enlisted man whom I found 
working under a jet plane. “I understand 
you are pretty good,” I said, “at keeping 
these planes in tip top shape.” 

“No, Mr. Vice President,” the GI replied. 
“We're not pretty good. We're the best.“ 
His commanding officer, Brig. Gen. Frank 
Elliott, completely agreed. “I have been in 
the Air Force a long time,” he said. “This 
crop of youngsters is the best yet. They 
are more responsive and responsible.” 

No fewer than one-quarter of the members 
of our armed services are under 20. Our 
generals and admirals agree they are the 
finest young fighting men this country has 
ever produced, as tough as their fathers of 
World War II and Korea, more alert and 
adaptable and so more fit to use the com- 
plex weapons of the space age. 

If I had to give the younger generation a 
label, I would call them, as the President 
has, Volunteer Generation. I may not al- 
Ways agree with the causes they serve, but 
I must always admire the spirit with which 
they fight. It could shame some of us older 
people who pride ourselves on being con- 
cerned citizens. 


HOW FAR? 


For example, a poll in a national news 
magazine asked American students how far 
they would go—beyond mere talk—to sup- 
port a cause in which they believed. Some 
93 percent said they would sign a petition; 
72 percent had already done so. Some 87 
percent said they would contribute money; 
58 percent had already done so. An amaz- 
ing 43 percent were even ready to go to jail. 

More than 10,000 young volunteers are now 
serving in the Peace Corps. Another 3,000 
have already returned after tours of duty. 
But most significant, more than 100,000 have 
asked to take part in this bold and idealistic 
experiment. When VISTA (Volunteers in 
Service to America—the domestic Peace 
Corps) was launched, more than 3,000 in- 
quiries were received from young people on 
the first day of business. 

When Parade’s own editor, Jess Gorkin, 
had the inspired idea to ask the young people 
of America to “Work a Day for J.F.K.,” the 
response was staggering. They went out by 
the thousands to mow lawns, clean cars, run 
errands, sell cookies and lemonade so they 
could donate their earnings to the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Library. There was no 
compulsion such as is brought by the Com- 
missars in a Communist society. It was 
merely a suggestion in one magazine for 
young people to accept or reject. 

All it takes to rouse today’s young people 
is motivation. They need to know that their 
contribution has a purpose. I grew up when 
it was important to help the family. It 
was important that we dug vegetables out 
of the sand and stored them in the root 
cellar. It was important that we earned 
money to help feed the family. Now in our 
prosperous suburbs, it is no longer impor- 
tant for young people to contribute to the 
livelihood. They are inclined to look upon 
the daily chores as merely an exercise in 
discipline. 

I have complete faith in our young gen- 
eration. Whenever I am weary or worried, 
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I seek out young people. Many times, I 
have walked out of a meeting, depressed and 
discouraged, looking for some teenagers. I 
have found them to be a tonic; they rekindle 
my spirit and sharpen my wits. I am able 
to go back refreshed and revitalized. 

We parents expect the young to learn from 
us and from their teachers. But this holds 
good only if we are prepared to learn from 
the young—to probe their problems and to 
admit, as history has proven time and again, 
that the “follies” of today can be the truths 
of tomorrow. 


THOMAS DRESSER WHITE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
while I was out of the country there oc- 
curred the death of one of the outstand- 
ing Americans of our time, Gen. Thomas 
Dresser White, of leukemia at the age 
of 64 in the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. 

General White's brilliant and illustri- 
ous military career is well known. It is 
fitting that it be acknowledged on behalf 
of our Nation by those of us who were 
privileged to know him as a friend for 
many years. 

General White was more than a dis- 

tinguished airman. He was in fact one 
of the ablest military statesmen this 
Nation has ever produced. It was no 
accident of time and place that he came 
to be so highly regarded as a military 
man who could also think like a states- 
man. 
When he retired in 1961, General 
White had completed 41 years of dis- 
tinguished service to his country. He 
was the son of an Episcopal minister 
who later became a bishop. As one of 
the youngest men ever admitted and 
graduated from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, he received his commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry at the age of 
18, July 2,1920. He later switched to the 
air service, getting his wings and assign- 
ment to the 99th Observation Squadron 
at Bolling Field in September 1925. 

In mid-1927 Lieutenant White went to 
Peiping, China, as a student of the Chi- 
nese language, where he compiled a Chi- 
nese-English dictionary of military 
terms. After a tour of duty at Head- 
quarters Air Corps in Washington, in 
February 1934 he went to Russia as the 
assistant military attaché for air. In 
early 1935 he was named the assistant 
military attaché for air to Italy and 
Greece, while stationed in Rome. An- 
other assignment in Washington was fol- 
lowed by his assignment in 1940 to Brazil 
as the military attaché. He continued 
the study of languages in off-duty time, 
becoming proficient in Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Portuguese, Russian, and Chinese. 

General White returned to the United 
States in March of 1942 as Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Operations of the 3d 
Air Force at Tampa, Fla. He made his 
first star in November 1942 while Chief 
of Staff of the 3d Air Force. There fol- 
lowed another assignment in Washing- 
ton at Headquarters of Army Air Forces, 
as Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence. 

In 1944 he was assigned to the 13th 
Air Force in the Pacific and took part in 
the New Guinea, southern Philippines, 
and Borneo campaigns. In June 1945 he 
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became the commanding general of the 
7th Air Force in the Marianas, and di- 
rected its move along the islands to 
Okinawa. 

Subsequent assignments included di- 
rector of legislative liaison in 1948, Air 
Force member of the Joint Strategic 
Survey Committee in 1950, Deputy Chief 
of Staff of Plans, Headquarters USAF, 
in 1951, Vice Chief of Staff under Gen. 
Nathan Twining in 1953, and then Chief 
of Staff for 4 years until his retirement on 
June 30, 1961. During his continuous 
service in Washington beginning in 1948, 
including the 8 years as Vice Chief and 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General 
White was the prime architect and sup- 
porter for the successful ballistic missile 
and aerospace programs undertaken and 
developed during the 1950’s. 

Following his retirement in 1961, Gen- 
eral White was a contributing editor of 
Newsweek magazine, a member of the 
General Advisory Committee of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, a 
member of the Washington Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, an associate member of 
the Institute of Strategic Studies in Lon- 
don, a member of the Congressional 
Board of Visitors, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, and a member of the board of 
directors of several major companies. 

Among General White’s decorations 
were the Distinguished Service Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Legion of 
Merit, the Air Medal, and many foreign 
decorations. 

The Nation and this Congress have 
lost a devoted military authority, as 
well as a cultured gentleman, diplomat, 
linguist, and friend. We shall miss his 
wise counsel on many matters affecting 
our national security, particularly in 
the field of aerospace power. His for- 
ward thinking, his devotion to his 
country, his dedication to making United 
States aerospace power preeminent, 
above all his integrity, will forever mark 
General White as both a great airman 
and a great American. 

General White appeared many times 
before committees of our Congress. We 
all recall that his testimony was in- 
variably sincere, courageous, and ac- 
curate. He was not one to go off on 
tangents, or to be influenced by ex- 
tremist solutions to our national prob- 
lems. He impressed all on committee 
hearings with his fine, gentlemanly man- 
ner and his intellectual genius. We shall 
miss his stability and foresight. 

Let us salute with pride a gallant 
gentleman, Thomas Dresser White. 


PRESIDENT ACTS FOR AMERICAN 
FORCES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I believe President Johnson 
acted courageously and with sincere con- 
cern for the protection of American 
forces by renewing the bombing raids on 
the Communist strongholds in North 
Vietnam. 

No reasonable person wishes to create 
a condition which can lead to world war 
III, but neither could the President, as 
Commander in Chief of our military 
forces, ignore the obvious buildup of 
manpower and warmaking materiel 
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posed against our forces in South Viet- 
nam. 
President Johnson made a noble and 
extensive effort to reach a peaceful so- 
lution to the fighting in Vietnam and he 
was rebuffed. I hope he continues these 
efforts to bring an end to the fighting 
but, until that day arrives, the President 
is duty bound to give our young men 
risking their lives in the battlefields 
every assistance. 

We in the Senate should join him in 
this endeavor. He has my support. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident’s International Education Act sets 
before us an agenda of what we can do 
to increase understanding between 
nations. 

We hope to strengthen our education 
here at home through this legislation. 
We hope to build bridges of understand- 
ing between nations by offering and in- 
creasing our technical assistance pro- 
grams abroad. We hope to give children 
in other lands a head start“ and, finally, 
we hope to give to visiting students from 
other countries a chance to develop their 
full potential as future leaders. 

It is clear that a neglected dimension 
of our foreign policy has been cultural 
exchange. It is time now for a review 
and reappraisal of all our efforts in this 
field. 

I support the Exchange Peace Corps, a 
program to allow foreign visitors to come 
to our country, for it is clear that foreign 
students and teachers here can help in 
language instruction and can assist our 
schools in adding an international di- 
mension to their courses of study. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—RULES OF 


THE SENATE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. Has morning business 
been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What is the status 
of the Senate rules under which the 
Senate is operating in this session of 
Congress? When were they last ap- 
proved or adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
are the rules set forth in the Manual 
of the 89th Congress. 

Mr. McCARTHY. When did the Sen- 
ate itself last give approval to those 
rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
last general revision was in 1884. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Periodically we 
pass upon the rules of this body. If the 
question of whether the Senate is a con- 
tinuing body 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not required to pass on them 
periodically. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. When did the Sen- 
ate last take formal action with respect 
to the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
were some amendments made at the be- 
ginning of this Congress. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Some amendments 
were made, but there was no action to 
approve the rules with respect to this 
body. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate made certain changes in its rules. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Might I therefore be 
in order to raise a question with ref- 
erence to all the rules at this particular 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate can amend its rules. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senate is a 
continuing body, as some Senators in- 
sist, would it be in order to interrupt 
at this time to consider the amendment 
of the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate’s attention is referred to rule 
XXXII, paragraph 2 of the rules of the 
Senate, which reads: 

The Rules of the Senate shall continue 
from one Congress to the next Congress 
unless they are changed as provided in these 
Rules. 


Mr. McCARTHY. In further parli- 
amentary inquiry, what would be the 
procedure if it were sought to change 
the rules of the Senate in different 
respects? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A pro- 
posal to change the rules requires 1 
day’s notification. Then it is decided 
by majority vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the question 
should be raised as to whether or not 
there could be unlimited debate with 
reference to a proposed change in the 
rules of the Senate, who would decide 
that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
debatable question. Cloture could be 
invoked. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Cloture could be in- 
voked. How would it be invoked. Would 
it require a two-thirds vote? Or is it an 
open question as to whether it could be 
decided by majority vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is debatable. It can be voted 
on by majority vote, but cloture requires 
a vote of two-thirds of Senators present 
and voting. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I ask for prece- 
dent on the requirement of a two-thirds 
vote for cloture under the rules of the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian calls the Chair’s atten- 
tion to rule XX, paragraph 2, in this 
particular: 

And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, then said measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 


Mr. McCARTHY. What if it were 
proposed to amend that section of 
the rule? We cannot invoke a rule 
on a rule to enforce a change of that 
particular portion of the rule. We 
would have to go outside to look 
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for a course of action in that in- 
stance. Would not that question have to 
go to the Senate to be decided by a ma- 
jority of the Senate, depending on the 
ruling of the Presiding Officer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This rule 
is treated the same as any other rule of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Therefore, that rule 
would be subject to the constitutional 
provision which allows the Senate to 
make its own rules. So far as we know, 
the Constitution allows the Senate to 
make its own rules by majority vote on 
any matter which concerns itself. Under 
the Constitution, that question can be 
decided by majority vote. Or is that a 
matter for the Supreme Court? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rules of the Senate can be amended by 
majority vote once that question is 
reached. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The rules of the 
Senate can be amended by majority vote, 
but the question is whether cloture can 
be voted on a proposal to change the 
rules, or whether it would be subject to 
a determination by the Senate following 
a ruling by the Presiding Officer. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The at- 
tention of the Senate is referred to that 
part of rule XXI 

Mr. McCARTHY. But it is proposed 
to amend rule XXXII. Therefore, rule 
XXXII could not apply to amendment of 
rule XXXII, unless we have locked our- 
selves into something which we cannot 
break out of. In most cases we go out- 
side and rely on the Constitution. 

Let me raise this one point, and then I 
am finished. In order to amend the rules 
of the Senate under the present practice, 
at any time a rule of the Senate is subject 
to amendment by a Member of the Sen- 
ate, subject to the action that may be 
taken by that body. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota and my other colleagues 
that the way to amend the rules of the 
Senate is very simple. It requires a 
simple procedure. All we have to do is to 
get a majority of the Subcommittee on 
Rules and Administration to report any 
one of the 75 proposed rule changes which 
I have been submitting for the past 10 
years and bring it to the full Committee 
on Rules and Administration, where, if 
the chairman of the subcommittee, our 
revered and beloved Senator HAYDEN, 
who is also chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, which has received 
permission to meet, will permit it to be 
brought before the Senate, I have no 
doubt that a majority would vote to 
change the rules. I am at a loss to know 
why the Senator from Arizona has not 
moved to report the proposed changes. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. On that very point, 
while it is true that a majority vote is 
required to change the rules, it would 
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take a vote of two-thirds of Senators 
present and voting for the privilege of 
considering the matter. That is why we 
are boxed in. 

Mr. CLARK. That is true; but under 
the rulings made by the former Vice 
President, Mr. Nixon, if the effort is made 
at the time the Senate first meets at the 
beginning of a Congress, and if the rights 
under that constitutional privilege are 
reserved, the question is pending, and all 
rights are reserved under the Anderson 
motion to change rule XXII, which 
would bring it up, and even this motion 
would be debatable. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true, but if an 
appeal is taken from the ruling, it is sub- 
ject to debate, and it is subject to a two- 
thirds vote to stop the filibuster. 

Mr. CLARK. But the constitutional 
ruling is that it is not subject to debate; 
and the present Vice President, if pressed 
hard enough, would so rule, I am sure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I just read that 
the Research Association at Princeton 
reported 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for sufficient 
time to propound a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Research As- 
sociation at Princeton reported that only 
14 percent of the people in this Nation 
wanted the repeal bill to be passed and 
that the majority of union members did 
not want it passed. 

Why should we change the rules of the 
Senate to do what the Nation does not 
want done? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not yield until 
I get an answer. I would like to have an 
answer, if one is available. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe we should 
not have a change of the rule for this 
measure only but for many other meas- 
ures as well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then, why bring 
it up at this time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Action on anything 
can be prevented by 33 percent. Why 
should we not change the rules so as to 
give to 14 percent the right to protec- 
tion that the Senator wishes to give to 
33 percent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. May I ask the 
Senator another question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator has 
any hope of getting enough votes to op- 
erate under the present rules, why does 
not some Senator take up the arguments 
made by the Senator from Mississippi 
LMr. EastLanp] on the floor of the Senate 
last Saturday? His argument cannot be 
answered. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. What argument did 
he make? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator can- 
not answer them. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, are we 
in the morning hour? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is transacting morning business. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Virginia. If he is so sure that 14 
percent want repeal, why not let the 
question come to a vote? That would 
be the end of the discussion. 

But I am already convinced that the 
only reason why they do not want this 
matter to come to a yea-and-nay vote 
and be subject to the majority vote of 
the Senate is that they do not believe 
what they are reading. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall answer the 
question. The Senator will not find 1 
percent of the people favoring it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 14 
(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS ACT AS AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing question, which is the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, and section 703(b) of 
the Labor-Management Reporting Act 
of 1959 and to amend the first provision 
of section 8(a) (3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations be permitted to meet next Friday 
while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with great reluctance and full 
sentiment with the request of the Senator 
that I make a motion to table. 

I wish to make it clear that the leader- 
ship is eager to cooperate with the Sen- 
ator to the end that his committee may 
meet. Any motion that committees may 
meet is subject to debate. 

In my judgment it would be a mistake 
for the leadership to permit the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the repeal 
of section 14(b) to be displaced by a 
motion that committees meet. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 22 Leg.] 
Aiken Dirksen Mansfield 
Bartlett Ellender McClellan 
Bass Fulbright Mondale 
Bennett Gore Morse 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Church Javits Ribicoff 
Clark Kuchel Tower 
Cooper Long, La. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] are absent on official 
business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monronty], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Sma- 
THERS], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Hartke Pearson 
Anderson Hickenlooper Prouty 

Bayh Holland Randolph 
Boggs Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va Inouye Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Carlson . Kennedy, Mass. Scott 

Case Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 

Curtis McCarthy Sparkman 
Dodd McGee Stennis 
Dominick McGovern Symington 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Eastland Metcalf Tydings 
Ervin Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Moss Williams, Del. 
Fong Mundt Yarborough 
Gruening Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Harris Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hart Pastore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I have the floor. The 
Senator from Arkansas 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas has 
moved 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order so that Senators may 
understand what is being said? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas has 
moved that the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations be permitted to meet 
while the Senate is in session on Friday. 
A unanimous-consent request was made 
to that effect during the morning hour, 
and it was objected to. 

So far as I am concerned, I should be 
happy to have the committee meet, and 
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pleased to have the unanimous-consent 
request granted. But, Mr. President, I 
know a dilatory motion when I hear one. 

We are now attempting to get H.R. 17 
before the Senate upon a motion to pro- 
ceed. Senators who wish to oppose that 
motion are entitled to two speeches dur- 
ing any one legislative day. A number 
of such speeches have now been made. 
If this motion for the Foreign Relations 
Committee to be permitted to meet is 
permitted to come before the Senate, it is 
a debatable motion, and every Senator 
can make two speeches on it. Further- 
more, such a motion is subject to amend- 
ment, which is not exactly the case with 
a motion to proceed. Therefore, every 
Senator would be entitled to offer 
amendments. There is no assurance 
whatever, if this motion that the For- 
eign Relations Committee be permitted 
to meet on Friday is permitted to dis- 
place the pending business, that the Sen- 
ate will agree to the motion before Fri- 
day, because the motion is debatable as 
well as subject to amendment; and such 
procedures could consume the time of 
the Senate until next Monday or the end 
of next week—merely debating whether 
a committee is to be permitted to meet. 

Mr. President, the leadership will coop- 
erate with the Senator from Arkansas. 
If it must be done, the Senate will recess 
so that his committee can be called 
together. 

But, Mr. President, if this debatable 
motion is permitted to displace the mo- 
tion to proceed to consider H.R. 77, we 
might as well forget about the whole 
thing, and lay 14(b) aside; because other 
motions of similar merit can be made, 
and the end resuit will be that we shall 
spend all our time debating whether 
committees should meet, rather than 
hearing the speeches which must be 
heard before we finally come to a vote 
on the motion to make the consideration 
of H.R. 77 the pending business of the 
Senate. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT assumed the 
chair at this point.) 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
for 3 minutes, without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
did not make this as a dilatory motion. 
All I want is permission for my commit- 
tee to meet. 

There have been suggestions that we 
could arrange to have meetings after 
hours; but I would like to have one meet- 
ing of the committee at least to consider 
the procedure, and to make arrange- 
ments for meetings after hours, if we are 
not to be permitted to meet while the 
Senate is in session. 

If the Senator from Louisiana thinks 
this motion is dilatory in nature, would 
he entertain a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the Senate vote within 10 
minutes after the motion is stated, or 
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that we have at least 10 minutes to dis- 
cuss the reason for it? 

There is confusion about this question. 
If Senators vote to permit the committee 
to meet on Friday, there is nothing dila- 
tory about that, if we can get it to a vote. 
All the Senator from Arkansas is worried 
about is getting it to a vote within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas be limited to 5 
minutes, with the time to be equally 
divided between the majority and minor- 
ity leaders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
only simple question upon which I seek 
a vote is, May my Committee on Foreign 
Relations meet 1 day, on Friday? 

The Appropriations Committee is 
meeting today and every day, as is the 
Armed Services Committee. I am ask- 
ing for nothing but a 1-day meeting, and 
that is all. 

I do not wish to delay the considera- 
tion of H.R. 77 on this ground; I wish to 
delay it upon its own merits, and I pro- 
pose to do so. I do not need to delay it 
by means of this motion. That was not 
my motive in making it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed this matter with 
the majority leader, and we agree that 
we will find a way for the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to meet, notwithstand- 
ing the objections which have been made, 
to consider the vital matters pending 
before it, and we will cooperate and work 
with the Senator from Arkansas to that 
effect. 

We will cooverate with the Senator, of 
course, to that effect. How we will do it, 
I do not know. I hope that the Senator 
will withdraw his motion. If he does 
not, I am compelled to insist on moving 
to lay it on the table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, I wish to announce now, whether 
this question is voted on or not, that I in- 
tend to call a committee meeting at 9:30 
in the morning, to consider certain pro- 
cedural matters; but I should like to have 
a meeting next Friday to hear David Bell 
and get the matter of the supplemental 
appropriation underway. I am sitting 
here and everyone is blaming me for 
doing it, but they do not understand that 
my committee cannot meet because of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, the only sugges- 
tion I could make would be that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations meet at 
8 o’clock in the morning. It appears to 
me that that would give them time to get 
started. If the members are given suf- 
ficient notice, they will be present. But, 
certainly, we cannot set aside section 14 
(b). There has been too much going on 
in the way of dilatory tactics in laying 
this measure before the Senate. I do not, 
of course, attribute any dilatory tactics 
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to the Senator from Arkansas. He is 
really desirous of trying to conform to 
the wishes of the administration. I 
would assume that those who are opposed 
to committee meetings know that a mat- 
ter such as Vietnam should be considered, 
and that is what the chairman of the 
committee is trying to do. But, so far as 
section 14(b) is concerned, it will not be 
set aside until it is disposed of one way 
or the other. The only suggestion I can 
make would be for the committee to meet 
earlier, before the Senate meets, or to 
meet late in the evening after the Senate 
has recessed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to table the motion 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Louisiana withhold his 
motion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
point out to the Senate that if the Senate 
agrees to this motion, any Senator can 
come forward with a resolution provid- 
ing that certain committees shall be en- 
titled to meet during the Senate’s ses- 
sions, and then recite every one of the 
standing, joint, special, and subcommit- 
tees of the Senate—and there are 107 of 
them. Then violence will have been 
done to rule, and it will be thrown out 
the window. 

If the Senate sets this precedent, it 
will rue the day it does it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for 1 minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of that, while Senators are in the 
Chamber, I wish now to state that I will 
call a meeting in the morning of the 
committee at 9:30, to consider procedural 
matters, and that if the committee is 
willing, I will then try to make plans to 
have a meeting outside the hours the 
Senate would be in session beginning 
next week; but, I believe that we might 
as well vote on this question now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay the pending motion 
on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpicx], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hitt], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morron] is detained on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 23 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 

Allott Harris Pearson 
Anderson Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bass Holland Proxmire 
Bayh Hruska Robertson 
Bennett Inouye Saltonstall 
Bible Jackson Scott 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Simpson 

Va. Kuchel Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La Stennis 
Cannon Magnuson Thurmond 
Carlson Mansfield Tower 
Cotton McGee Tydings 
Curtis McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Dirksen Metcalf Williams, Del. 

Montoya Yarborough 
Douglas Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Murphy 
Fannin Muskie 
NAYS—31 
Aiken Gruening Moss 
Bartlett Hart Nelson 
Case Hartke Pastore 
Church Javits Randolph 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Cooper Lausche Russell, Ga, 
Dodd McCarthy Sparkman 
Ervin McClellan Symington 
Fong McGovern Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Mondale 
re Morse 
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NOT VOTING—17 


Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Neuberger 
Burdick Long, Mo. Pell 
Ellender McNamara Russell, S.C. 
Hayden Miller Smathers 
Hill Monroney Talmadge 
Jordan, N.C. Morton 


So the motion of Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana to lay on the table the motion of Mr. 
FULBRIGHT was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the pending question. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 77, to repeal section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansrieLp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 8(a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York on the same terms to those I 
previously yielded to other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from New York is 
recognized. 


PRESIDENT’S NEW FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAM INADEQUATE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few comments on the President’s 
message to the Congress on foreign aid 
and his message today on international 
health and education. 

The foreign aid message reveals a deep 
cleavage and ambivalence between the 
President’s deep concern with the many 
problems of developing nations and the 
programs he asked Congress to approve. 
If the President expects adequately to 
cope with these problems he has the re- 
sponsibility to present to Congress and 
the American people a program that will 
meet these needs—even if it involves 
great new burdens. His foreign aid 
message fails completely in that respect. 

The principal failure of the US. 
economic aid program is that the 
total impact terms of public and private 
capital is vastly below the requirements 
of developing nations for development 
capital. This is a failure in terms of in- 
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adequate government assistance, inad- 
equate incentives to encourage the flow 
of private capital to developing coun- 
tries, and inadequate economic aid con- 
tributions obtained from other indus- 
trialized countries through the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of the 
OECD. 

The gap between nations in the devel- 
oping status and nations in the devel- 
oped status is not narrowing but widen- 
ing. We are not being told how it is to 
be closed. This is the greatest barrier 
o world peace and security that we 

ace. 

The Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid in its report of 
August 25, 1965, estimated the “gap” be- 
tween developing countries’ needs for 
capital and what they are likely to get 
from all sources at between $5 billion and 
$20 billion annually. The United States 
is on record in full support of the United 
Nations goal of having each industrial- 
ized country make available for develop- 
ment assistance the equivalent of 1 
percent of its gross national product. In 
1964, this would have amounted to total 
U.S. economic assistance to developing 
nations of $5.8 billion, or 25 percent 
above the actual level; and in 1966, over 
$7 billion or about twice what the Presi- 
dent is asking for. In contrast, the net 
flow of public long-term U.S. capital to 
developing nations in 1964 totaled $3.3 
billion. Net long-term private U.S. 
capital to developing countries that year 
totaled $1.3 billion. 

The remedy is twofold: a drastic shift 
toward private sector participation in 
foreign aid and a major increase in U.S. 
governmental aid. We are failing to 
meet our obligations on both counts. 
This is clear whether we use the Watson 
committee’s estimate of the “gap” or our 
pledge under the 1960 U.N. “decade of 
development” resolution. 

I particularly regret the lack of em- 
phasis on private enterprise coopera- 
tion in the foreign aid message. The 
report of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid, which 
resulted from my amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1963, has been 
filed 5 months ago, yet I see little evi- 
dence in the message that the recom- 
mendations of that distinguished com- 
mittee have yet been implemented. The 
President states that many of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are now being 
put into effect. On January 17 I re- 
quested David Bell, Administrator of 
AID, to advise me the extent to which 
the Watson Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have been implemented. Congress 
has every right to get a full accounting 
on that score before it approves any 
aspect of the administration’s foreign 
aid program. A shift towards the maxi- 
mum involvement of private enterprise is, 
in my opinion, as vital as the 5-year 
authorization for economic and military 
aid requested by the President or the sep- 
aration of requests for economic aid from 
military assistance. 

Funds provided for economic and 
social development in Vietnam reflect 
the continued failure of the administra- 
tion to accord as high a priority to the 
social, political, and economic aspect of 
the Vietnam struggle as to the military 
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aspects. The resolution of social and 
economic questions will, in the long run, 
determine whether or not freedom really 
wins out in Vietnam. For fiscal year 
1967 the President is requesting $648 
million in economic aid including $98 
million for Public Law 480 assistance. 

In addition, substantial portion of $100 
million requested on January 19 for the 
contingency fund in the fiscal year 1966 
supplemental, may be available for un- 
foreseen requirements in Vietnam, in- 
cluding economic. While this represents 
a substantial increase over his original 
request for fiscal year 1966—$330 mil- 
lion, including $64 million for Public 
Law 480—it is dwarfed by his request for 
$10 billion to wage the military struggle 
in Vietnam. 

There are many features in the Presi- 
dent’s message, however, which deserve 
support: 

I favor the President’s determination 
to relate U.S. economic aid to self-help 
performance of aid recipient. 

I am also pleased with the adminis- 
tration’s strong support for regional and 
multinational approach to economic de- 
velopment in Latin America, as else- 
where. The staggering problems of de- 
veloping nations cannot be solved with- 
out such an approach, 

I favor the increased emphasis on 
strengthening less developed countries’ 
ability to raise their educational and 
health standards and to increase their 
agricultural output. The President’s 
message on international health should 
serve to spark programs contemplated 
and authorized by the International 
Health Research Act—Public Law 86- 
610 signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower on July 12, 1960. 

A program for international health 
can be an effective program for peace, 
as President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his 1958 state of the Union message. At 
that time he advocated pooling U.S. ef- 
forts with Soviet efforts to eradicate the 
diseases which have so long scourged 
mankind. President Johnson’s message 
on international health should serve as 
an occasion to revive—and even ex- 
pand—the Eisenhower proposal as part 
of the U.S. effort toward peace and in- 
ternational understanding. 

The President’s proposals on interna- 
tional education further a long-time U.S. 
policy of cementing international good- 
will through knowledge, a policy which 
dates back to the administration of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt when the 
United States accepted college scholar- 
ships for young Chinese students as its 
settlement for Boxer Rebellion damages. 

However, the President’s program is 
incomplete. I refer particularly to my 
proposal contained in S. 2037 to amend 
the National Defense Education Act to 
strengthen American educational insti- 
tutions in the area of international af- 
fairs studies. Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wilbur 
J. Cohen, in a letter to me on August 2 
of last year, characterized this proposal 
as correctly identifying “needs in certain 
areas of international education.” It is 
my intention to seek to amend the ad- 
ministration proposal to include the pro- 
visions of S. 2037. 
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Another omission from the adminis- 

tration proposal appears to be a pro- 
vision for adequately aiding American 
students who wish to attend foreign 
schools with loans. For example, de- 
spite the shortage of doctors in this Na- 
tion, young Americans studying abroad 
cannot avail themselves of the benefits 
available under the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act. Veterans 
pursuing studies in foreign universities 
could avail themselves of GI bill bene- 
fits. We must find the means to assist 
the foreign study of other young Amer- 
icans by making available to them, where 
possible, the benefits of student aid pro- 
ecg now available for domestic study 
only. 
Much of this new emphasis on raising 
international health and education 
standards will go to waste unless the less 
developed countries will also raise their 
ability to control their population ex- 
plosion. We must do all we can—and 
not only pay lipservice—to enable re- 
cipient countries to deal with this, their 
fundamental problem, in a decisive man- 
ner. 
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In conclusion, the President has of- 
fered great plans but he is not giving the 
American people the program to meet 
those plans, yet it is well within our com- 
petence to do so. 

The way we are going to really win in 
Vietnam is by winning over people in 
terms of education, health, and housing 
in order to give them a vested stake in 
what we are trying to accomplish in 
Vietnam. Even purely on the basis of 
national security grounds, it is worth our 
doing so as we juxtapose the amounts we 
are spending for war purposes in 
Vietnam, 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
indicating our economic assistance to 
Vietnam in fiscal year 1967 and two pre- 
vious fiscal years, as well as two edito- 
rials from the New York Times and one 
editorial from the Washington Post on 
the new foreign aid program may be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table and 
the editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


U.S. economic aid to Vietnam 
{Millions of U.S. dollars] 


A. Economic assistance 
. Supporting assistance 

2. Development grants anmenm 

3. 8 Asia contingency funds (Viet- 

B. Public awd 


O. Cc 


Fiscal year 1966 
Fiscal year 
Supple- cus 
up u 
request mental Total sii 
541. 1 2 550. 0 
475.0 550.0 
| SER ATES, Es AA F ee Re eli 
es S 
95.0 98. 1 
636. 1 648. 1 


1 In addition as part of his 5 request, the President is asking for 8100, 000,000 for contingency fund, 


mostly on account of Vietn: 
Development grants included. 


Source; Agency for International Development, 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 18, 1966] 
FALSE ECONOMY ON AID 

The Johnson administration's report on 
foreign aid makes the point that its $3.5- 
billion program is in fine shape. The only 
trouble is that its beneficiaries, the develop- 
ing countries, are worse off than ever, 

Under Mr. Johnson, the foreign-aid pro- 
gram has been drastically revised. It is more 
streamlined and more efficient. As the Presi- 
dent himself noted, it Las shifted from 
“simply helping other countries to stay afloat 
to helping them become more self-support- 
ing,” which indicates that the developing 
countries have reached a new stage from 
which they can take off. 

This may be true for a limited number of 
countries—for Formosa, Israel and Spain. 
But it is still a dream for most. The fact 
is that conditions have deteriorated almost 
everywhere. The developing countries are 
burdened with huge debts and soaring in- 
terest rate payments. They are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain living stand- 
ards, much less to increase them. In India, 
in Africa and in much of Latin America, 
rapidly growing populations are out pacifig 
the available supplies of food. The poor na- 
tions, as George D. Woods of the World Bank 
Ras pointed out, are falling further behind 
the rich and generating new and dangerously 
explosive tensions as their aspirations are 
frustrated. 


The aid program is not dealing with these 
problems, It has been given a new look that 
is mainly designed to correct some of the 
mistakes of the past. But those mistakes 
are now being compounded by the very in- 
adequacy of the program. At a time when 
the poor countries are sorely in need of in- 
creased assistance, the United States has 
whittled down its help to a mere one-half of 
1 percent of the Nation’s total output of 
goods and services, which is a fraction of 
what was spent when the Nation was far less 
prosperous. And the amount of economic 
assistance accounted for just $2.1 billion, 
with the remainder taking the form of mili- 
tary aid. 

Admittedly, aid is now administered more 
efficiently. There is less waste and extrava- 
gance, so that it is possible to get more for 
every dollar spent. But as this is the case, 
the administration should not be thinking of 
retrenchment and trying to convince itself 
that the developing world is getting just 
about all the help that it can make use of. 

The fact is that the developing world can 
use @ great deal more money and food and 
technical assistance. It needs help from all 
of the rich countries, and not only the United 
States. But if the President means to cope 
with political unrest, potential famine and 
other problems that cause him “deep con- 
cern,” then he faces the necessity of mount- 
ing a more effective and expansive aid pro- 
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gram, something considerably bigger than 
the present minimal effort. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1966] 
REFORMS IN FOREIGN AID 


President Johnson’s message to Congress 
embraces two long overdue reforms in the 
handling of American foreign aid legislation. 
He has agreed to separate economic from 
military assistance and to ask the Congress 
for 5-year authorizations in both categories, 
instead of leaving the programs largely on a 
year-to-year basis. 

In these matters, as in his emphasis in the 
annual foreign aid message on working 
through international agencies, Mr. John- 
son at last has adopted the recommenda- 
tions of Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT—& belated 
if indirect tribute to the wisdom of the For- 
eign Relations Committee chairman. 

The President’s message cites humani- 
tarian American goals for the less fortunate 
of the world with warmth. But he also calls 
for an attack on “the root causes of pov- 
erty,” rather than just another relief pro- 
gram. And he emphasizes bluntly the ne- 
cessity for self-help by the recipient coun- 
tries, beginning with “hard, unremitting, 
often thankless, work,” and ranging from 
drastic agricultural reforms to strict birth 
control. 

Mr. Johnson seeks to boost agricultural aid 
by more than a third, educational aid by a 
half, and health assistance by two-thirds— 
recommendations reflecting the advice of ex- 
perts on social and economic growth in the 
developing countries. He clearly recognizes 
that United Nations and other international 
organizations can often assist economic de- 
velopment more effectively and with less po- 
litical friction than can the United States 
acting on its own, and he renews American 
pledges of support for the worthy goals of 
regional development and economic inte- 
gration. 

But, as usual, there is one thing basically 
wrong with the foreign aid program: It is 
not large enough. The $2.5 billion re- 
quested for economic assistance for next year 
would be only marginally bigger than the 
amount Congress authorized for this fiscal 
year. Mr. Johnson is asking for only about 
one-half of 1 percent of America’s burgeon- 
ing gross national product, far less than this 
Nation provided when it was far less pros- 
perous. 

It is one of the most ominous facts about 
our world that over the last 5 years eco- 
nomic conditions have deteriorated in many 
poorer countries while the rich ones got 
richer. Mr. Johnson’s third straight “pre- 
shrunk” foreign aid request may be the 
maximum Congress would tolerate, but it is 
not enough to fulfill the American share 
of a task vital to long-run hopes for world 
peace and stability. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1966] 
FOREIGN AID 


The somber backdrop against which our 
foreign aid program must be measured has 
been drawn for us by World Bank President 
George D. Woods. Per capita income in the 
United States, writes Woods in the current 
Foreign Affairs, will spiral from its present 
level of $3,000 per year to $4,500 by the end 
of the century if it continues to grow at 
current rates; in the 40 poorest developing 
countries, by contrast, the figure will go at 
best from $120 to $170 per year. 

Warning that the “development decade” 
launched by the late President Kennedy may 
become a decade of disappointment,” 
Woods deplores the “relatively low place 
that development finance has hitherto been 
accorded in their list of priorities” by the 
industrial nations. Woods finds the develop- 
ing countries “growing in their ability to 
carry out investment.” He cites a Bank 
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study showing that “the developing countries 
could put to constructive use, over the next 
5 years, some $3 to $4 billion more each year 
than is currently being made available to 
them.” And he urges Western statesmen to 
press for more loan capital on better terms. 

President Johnson, in his foreign aid mes- 
sage, has now given his response to the 
appeal by the World Bank president, and it 
can only be described as a stunning rebuff. 
The President makes scarcely a passing 
gesture to the foreign exchange needs of 
the developing countries and the importance 
of expanding U.S. development lending. Far 
from conceding the need for an increased 
capital flow, he strongly implies that U.S. 
development loans will be kept at present 
levels—or reduced—while the country 
launches instead on the “daring new direc- 
tion” of programs—mainly technical assist- 
ance—for the improvement of health, edu- 
cation, and agriculture. The “lesson of the 
past“ as the President sees it is that the 
United States must remain on guard lest 
it “subsidize those who do not assume re- 
sponsibility for their own fate.” While 
recognizing the shortsightedness of isola- 
tion,” he declares, “we do not embrace the 
equally futile prospect of total and endless 
dependence.” 

It has perhaps been inevitable that a US. 
President would eventually throw up his 
hands in impatience and exasperation after 
so many years of aid and so little evidence 
that the intractable problems of food deficits 
and runaway population growth are near a 
solution. Year after year, aid budgets have 
been oversold with glittering promises of an 
early “takeoff” which have had little rela- 
tion to the enormity of the development 
challenge. Yet viewed in perspective, as 
Woods makes clear, the aid programs of the 
United States and the international agencies 
have failed to achieve a breakthrough in part, 
at least, because they have been far too small 
in the light of the size of the problem. In 
striking out on new paths, therefore, the 
President should make unmistakably clear 
that he is not simply turning away from the 
costly road of increased development lending. 

The President is clearly giving important 
new world leadership in focusing attention 
on the population problem and on the need 
for more urgent action to bring population 
and food resources into balance. His sep- 
arate message on food aid policy will be 
awaited with keen interest. In themselves, 
the President’s modest increases in the aid 
budget of $125 million for agricultural de- 
velopment, $67 million for education abroad 
and $60 million in the health field are all wel- 
come improvements in the aid field. Re- 
grettably, however, these promising new de- 
partures have been achieved not as part of 
an overall budgetary increase but rather at 
the expense of development lending. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me on 
the same understanding that he does not 
lose his right to the floor and the re- 
mainder of the conditions he stated 
previously? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may have 
unanimous consent, I so yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas for his 
courtesy. 

As regards the senior Senator from 
New York, I have been immensely grati- 
fied with his recent statements express- 
ing his support of the course taken by 
the Commander in Chief of Vietnam. 

I know that he has done this notwith- 
standing the fact that there may be some 
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dissent in his constituency, as there is in 
mine on this matter. 

I wish to congratulate him for the 
courage he has shown in taking the posi- 
tion which he has. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I can thank the Senator? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much. I think very highly of the Senator 
and his views and his concurrence in 
these ideas is deeply gratifying. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 
The President must surely be gratified 
with the stand taken by the loyal opposi- 
tion which sharply contrasts with that 
taken by his nonsupporters so noticeable 
on the other side of the aisle both here 
and in the other body. 

Mr. President, the President once again 
seeks to resolve the Vietnamese crisis by 
calling on Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
to request emergency action in the U.N. 
Security Council. Let us hope that here 
is an avenue that may lead Hanoi to a 
serious discussion of peace. 

We must be mindful, however, that 
Hanoi has as yet not disclosed a serious 
interest in peace, and today is indicating 
its indifference to any action which 
might be taken by the United Nations. 

For while we and others have sought 
since last April to bring Hanoi to serious 
discussions, a long record of terrorism 
and violence leveled at the people of 
South Vietnam has been the only 
response. 

It is therefore important that we real- 
ize that we must continue to support our 
commitment to the South Vietnamese 
people and the U.S. forces there. 

This we will do; and I am sure that, as 
Secretary Rusk has stated, the United 
States will continue to explore the proc- 
esses of diplomacy, both public and 
private, in order that any possibility of 
peace can be explored and tested. 

Turning to another, but related, mat- 
ter, yesterday we received a message 
from the President, submitting his for- 
eign aid program. This program is less 
than three-quarters of 1 percent of the 
national defense budget, and for that 
reason its extension can, in my opinion, 
be largely justified. 

I am delighted that the President says 
that from now on he wants to help na- 
tions which help themselves. This is 
progress, because in years gone by we 
were willing to help nations under any 
circumstances, without any regard to 
whether they helped themselves or any- 
body else. That was a rather immature 
approach in my judgment. For this rea- 
son I welcome the President’s intention 
to limit economic assistance to those na- 
tions which help themselves. 

I suggest to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] that we 
might even take a further step. We 
might even be so bold as to propose that 
some day we will help only those who 
help us. But I suppose that is too revolu- 
tionary a proposal to bring up at a time 
like this, especially when so many people 
in this country do not even want to help 
the President. 

In his foreign aid message the Presi- 
dent said that nine-tenths of the $665 
million earmarked for development loans 
is for five countries. 
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One of these countries is Nigeria. On 
the same day, and almost at the same 
hour that the President was transmitting 
his foreign aid message to Congress, the 
Nigerian representative on the United 
Nations Security Council was refusing to 
support the American request that the 
Council take up the question of whether 
the United Nations should discuss the 
Vietnamese problem. In fact, all three 
African members of the Security Council 
opposed our simple and reasonable re- 
quest which needs nine affirmative votes 
for adoption. I recall, parenthetically, 
that only last fall at the International 
Telecommunications Union Conference 
at Montreux, Switzerland, where I was a 
U.S. delegate, all 32 of the African dele- 
gates refused to support the position of 
the United States in a matter of im- 
portance. 

I have supported foreign aid to a num- 
ber of countries, including a number of 
African countries. I expect to continue 
to do so. But I shall not be bulldozed 
or blackmailed or threatened by a state- 
ment that any part of the world is im- 
mune, or that any nation in the world is 
immune, from criticism because of con- 
siderations other than their govern- 
mental actions. When they do not help 
us, as Nigeria refused to help us yester- 
day, we ought to bear in mind the limited 
resources available for development loans 
and take a good hard look to see whether 
or not we ought to spend them on a 
country that only yesterday, while we 
were offering development loans to it, 
was saying to us, “We do not believe 
enough in free speech to permit the 
United States to take its cause to the 
United Nations.” 

Fifteen Senators have submitted to the 
President their dissent from and con- 
cern over his Vietnam policy. They have 
urged him to reconsider the course of 
action on which he has embarked. Some 
of them have been heard to say, “Let 
us take the problem to the United Na- 
tions.” So we try, and the next thing 
that happens is that we cannot even get 
enough members of the Security Council 
to agree merely to take it up. 

Most people, like myself, I suppose, 
thought that the only member of the 
Security Council which would not want 
to take it up would be the Soviet Union. 
But lo and behold, our longtime, great 
ally, France, joined Russia. What pur- 
pose other than petty mischief France 
had in taking such action, I cannot 
understand. Whereupon the whole kit 
and kaboodle of the nations which have 
enjoyed our assistance sought to em- 
barrass this Government, saying, “We 
will not even let you talk about it.” 

If that is all that the United Nations 
is willing to do, we may have to say that 
we have run our string out there. If 
that is the case, we must stand alone 
with out valiant Vietnamese ally and 
with the assistance of a few friendly 
allies, such as South Korea, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia. For we must 
do whatever is necessary to bring the 
Vietnam war to an honorable conclusion. 
I think every one of us strongly sup- 
ported every step of the President's peace 
offensive. Now, most of us are ready to 
go ahead to seek an honorable settle- 
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ment by using such force as may be 
necessary to bring about the negotiations 
leading to that settlement. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas for his kindness in yielding to 
me. 


MORE COMMONSENSE FROM 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of all the Senators who have preceded 
me, and to whom I have yielded, precede 
in the Record the remarks I shall make. 
I should like to preserve the continuity 
of my remarks. I feel certain that no 
Senator will object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the same conditions on which I have 
yielded to other Senators, I now yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for yielding tome. I 
asked him to yield for the purpose of 
obtaining unanimous consent to place 
in the Record a transcript of the dis- 
cussion between the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and two 
noted Columbia Broadcasting System 
news correspondents, Mr. Eric Sevareid 
and Mr. Martin Agronsky. The discus- 
sion took place on the CBS Network be- 
tween 10:30 and 11 o’clock last night, 
Eastern Standard Time. It was another 
impressive demonstration of Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s uncommon commonsense. 

Much of the discussion centered around 
the issue of Vietnam, and our policy not 
only in that country, but in other parts 
of Asia as well. The discussion was a 
most thoughtful, interesting, and forth- 
right statement of the issues. 

Near the end of the broadcast, Mr. 
Sevareid asked Senator FULBRIGHT if he 
thought that high ranking public officials 
could afford the luxury of public pessi- 
mism. Senator FULBRIGHT offered what 
I believe to be a perfect answer. 

He said: 

It seems to me that we all get along 
better if we say what we think, whether it 
is pessimistic or optimistic. 


That is a good admonition to all of us. 
It is sometimes difficult to speak out on 
controversial questions, particularly at a 
time when our country is committed to 
battle. No one enjoys the prospect of 
having his words twisted in such a way 
as to imply that he has somehow under- 
cut what our troops are trying to accom- 
plish or has undercut the national in- 
terest in any way. But there has never 
been a time in our history when plain, 
honest talk was so desperately needed. 
And every Senator speaks for war or 
peace by his silence as well as by his 
words. 

We are involved in what I believe is 
the most dangerous venture in which this 
country has ever been engaged. We must 
turn every possible stone in an effort to 
end this war and to bring it to a con- 
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clusion before we are pulled into what 
would be the most disastrous develop- 
ment that anyone could imagine, and 
that is a major all-out war on the Asian 
mainland. 

In my judgment the great generals 
who have warned us against that in the 
past have been absolutely right. I be- 
lieve that it would be calamitous for this 
country to take steps which would bring 
on such a war. 

I hope that we will do everything we 
can to prevent that. I believe that the 
President wants to avoid that kind of a 
conflict but he needs to hear our honest 
convictions about this ill-advised venture 
in Vietnam, 

One way to avoid an even larger con- 
flict is by honest talk. If Senators will 
only speak out and say what they really 
believe on this issue, it will be far more 
helpful than if they refrain from saying 
what is on their conscience and on their 
minds. 

I hope that we may have a thorough 
discussion not only of the Vietnamese is- 
sue, but also of our entire policy in Asia. 
It is of the utmost importance to us and 
to our children. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the very thoughtful discussion by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FULBRIGHT: ADVICE AND DISSENT 


(CBS News special report, as broadcast on the 
CBS Television Network and the CBS Ra- 
dio Network, Feb. 1, 1966) 


Guest: The Honorable J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, U.S. Senate, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

CBS News correspondents: Eric Sevareid, 
Martin Agronsky. 

Producer: William J. Small. 

Director: Robert Vitarelli. 

Mr. AGronsKy. This is room 1215 in the 
New Senate Office Building, the entrance to 
the office of the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas. As you enter you see a collection of 
photographs, autographed by a President 
from Texas: “To BILL FULBRIGHT, who listens, 
maybe, perhaps; signed, Lyndon B. John- 
son.” “To BILL: I can see I haven't been very 
persuasive; signed, Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

Tonight an examination of the views of 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, who does listen but 
is not always persuaded. 

ANNOUNCER. From Washington, as part of 
CBS News’ continuing coverage of the Viet- 
nam conflict, “FULBRIGHT: Advice and Dis- 
sent.“ a discussion of foreign policy with the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, as he talks with CBS News Cor- 
respondents Eric Sevareid and Martin Agron- 
sky. 


Mr. AGRONSKY. Senator, do you feel the 
course the President is following now in Viet- 
nam is a wise one? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, with respect to 
the referral to the United Nations, I cer- 
tainly do, under the circumstances. I think 
this is the best thing he could do. 

I have already expressed my reservations 
about resuming bombing. I think this is too 
bad, I wish he had been more patient about 
resuming bombing. I don’t think that helps 
it. But, any case, he has done that and I 
don’t wish to quarrel about it. I think we 
have to accept it. But I do approve of going 
to the United Nations. I know there is much 
skepticism about it operating, but circum- 
stances have changed since that was last 
discussed. And I am hopeful, surely, that 
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they will do something in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Sevarem. Senator FULBRIGHT, you spent 
a great part of your life studying American 
foreign policy and the history thereof. We 
are now suggesting arbitration of this war. 
Has this country ever agreed before in a war 
to submit to arbitration by others? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I don’t recall it. I 
must say I wouldn’t want to pose as the kind 
of expert your first statement would pose. I 
have spent most of my time in public life 
studying the problems of Arkansas and for- 
eign relations are simply one of my duties. 
But nevertheless I know of no precedent for 
that. But I think it is a good one under 
these circumstances. 

It has progressed to the point where we 
have created the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and we are committed to it by reiter- 
ation of the word “commitment.” I find it 
very difficult to find any what I call legal 
commitment through a treaty basis, the 
usual kind of commitment, that we have in 
NATO, for example. I find it very difficult. 
The explanation that SEATO is the origin of 
this leaves me very cold. I am very dubious 
about the validity of these arguments about 
our commitment. It is a commitment 
largely by reiteration of the word that we 
are committed. It is a kind of a self- 
generating commitment. 

But there we are. And, therefore, I have 
to modify my feeling to the extent that I 
would like to cooperate in getting out of 
this. It does me no good, really, to just say 
we shouldn’t have been there. I am trying 
to explain why there is so much feeling about 
this that is very unusual under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Sevarem. Senator, do you feel that 
what President Johnson has been doing in 
the last year in Vietnam is inconsistent in 
line with the so-called commitments of Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy? 

Senator FULBRIGHT., Well, President John- 
son, in all honesty, inherited this situation. 
It had become quite substantial when he 
came onto the scene and he was presented 
with a very difficult situation. There was as 
many, as I recall it about 20,000 people, of 
our people there at the time of the Tonkin 
incident. That is substantial but nothing 
like now. 

I regret that the President ever started the 
bombing and that much greater effort, this 
offensive for peace which has just been 
held—I regret that it wasn’t engaged in be- 
fore we ever became involved. But that is 
hindsight. I don’t wish to be too critical. 
Goodness knows, that is a difficult job and he 
did inherit a very difficult situation. And 
I don’t think it is profitable or helpful to 
be too critical of that period now. And I 
have to say myself that I have played a part 
in that that I am not at all proud of, that 
at the time of the Bay of Tonkin I should 
have had greater foresight in the considera- 
tion of that resolution. That would have 
been a good time to have precipitated a de- 
bate and a reexamination, reevaulation of 
our involvement. And under the influences 
that existed then, it was during just the 
beginning of the presidential campaign. 

I was very much a partisan in that cam- 
paign for Johnson, for the administration. I 
disapproved of the statements of Mr. Gold- 
water and I went along with the urging, I 
may say, of the administration. I think it is 
a terrible situation we are in. I am hoping 
we can find an honorable way out of it. I 
do not wish to see it escalated into a war. 
I do not believe in the Secretary’s theory 
that this should be the proper place for a 
confrontation to destroy forever the idea that 
the wars of national liberation can succeed. 
This seems to me not an appropriate place 
for that. I think that if you are ever going 
to have it—I hope we don’t ever have it. I 
am not for any confrontation of that sort, by 
violence. But even if you should have it, 
this is a very bad place and very bad circum- 
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stances. That is why I think this history is 
significant. We should never have a con- 
frontation where there is any doubt about 
the justification for our particular part at 
that time in that particular incident. 

Mr. Sevarerp. The Secretary of State, Sen- 
ator, seems to equate Communist China with 
Hitler’s Germany of the thirties, that is, he 
feels that this is basically an aggressive force 
that unless one stops them in the early stage, 
as in Vietnam now, thinking again of Hitler’s 
course of action, you will end up with a great 
big war. It will all get out of hand. Do you 
subscribe to that analogy? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I am afraid I do not. 
I do not. This is a very complicated sit- 
uation. In the first place, I think we have 
come to grossly exaggerate, at least the pres- 
ent power, of China to carry a war beyond 
her borders. I mean, from the logistical 
point of view, naval, modern weapons and 
so on. She has great vast armies and it 
would be a terrible mistake to invade her, as 
the Japanese proved and nearly everyone else 
has proved, I think, and agrees with that. 

I do not equate her with Hitler. China 
has a history that is quite different. Actual- 
ly, if you want to go into this, I think the 
Chinese have every reason to hate the West. 
I mean the history of Western treatment of 
China beginning, certainly, with the opium 
war is the most disgraceful period maybe 
that I can think of in our history. They 
have all of these furious feelings, hatred for 
the West. 

What we should be doing is to try to find 
ways to rectify the terrible wrongs that we 
and nearly all the other Western countries 
inflicted on China. This is inbred in them. 
It reminds me a little bit of the feeling of 
the South after reconstruction, if I may use 
an illustration. These things get in people's 
blood. It takes time to get over it. And the 
Chinese talk very mad. They are very of- 
fensive. 

But, coming back to Vietnam, I don’t want 
to be too critical of it. As I say, I have ad- 
mitted I made the mistake. I wasn't con- 
scious of this. I am no expert on this area 
and perhaps I have no business talking about 
it. But you have asked me to come here and 
talk about it and in my position as chairman, 
I feel I can’t refuse. I don't profess to be 
any great expert on it. When I am asked 
to say something I feel I ought to. This is 
more a feeling than it is an intellectual anal- 
ysis of all these elements. There is much 
about this I don’t know. 

When they say only the President has the 
information to make a decision, in many re- 
spects that is right. But we have to give 
advice. I think the advice that the Consti- 
tution contemplated from us is to reflect the 
common man’s feeling about what he does 
know about these things. My instinct is that 
the great United States, this enormous 
powerful country, becoming involved on the 
basis we did here, and taking it out on a 
little country of—whatever it is, 14 million 
people—to prove some vast point of the suc- 
cess of the Communist plot, as they call it, 
is not very becoming to us. If we want to 
confront, if we really are confronting China, 
if this is really a threat, why don't we attack 
China or Russia and have it out with some- 
one our own size? 

Mr. AcGRonsKY. You certainly don’t adyo- 
cate that. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I do not, of course I 
don’t. I don't even advocate attacking North 
Vietnam. I don't at all. I think the whole 
purport of our policy should be the other 
way. I think we should try to find—because 
we can afford this. This business of our 
prestige to me doesn’t appeal at all. If any 
country could ever afford to withdraw, we 
will say, or to mediate or conciliate—recon- 
ciliating in this case, we can. Nobody is 
going to think we are a paper tiger because 
we make a settlement here. After all, Rus- 
slans have withdrawn in several instances, 
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and nobody thought they were no longer of 
any account in the war, that they are paper 
tigers, as they say. 

I don’t know all the circumstances. They 
withdrew. They got out of Austria after a 
long travail. Then they got out of Azer- 
baijan. They got out of Cuba. Why 
didn’t they stand up and say our prestige is 
involved. These Americans can’t push us 
around and, by gad, we will have it out. I 
am glad they did. I think they were wrong 
in going there. But this has some bearing 
onit. The United States isn't going to lose— 
on the contrary, I think we would gain a lot 
of stature if we were wise and magnanimous 
in seeking a settlement of this and I hope it 
will come out of the United Nations, 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, the whole thrust 
of your observation seems to be that we 
haven’t been sincerely seeking a settlement. 
Do you feel that we have been hypocritical 
about that? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, you don’t want 
me to make personal comments about our 
officilals—I don't think that is a proper ques- 
tion for me to say—hypocritical, I question 
the wisdom and I think this is legitimate 
always. I mean as a representative of the 
people of Arkansas, it is my duty, with what 
little information and judgment I have, to 
try to use it. And I do question the judg- 
ment in this instance. And I think we were 
misled by this preoccupation with what has 
been called so often the international con- 
spiracy of communism. And many people 
still use this, completely ignoring the split 
between the various countries. They say 
that is not true. It is just a trick, to trick 
us and to mislead us. And we have much of 
that left. And I don’t minimize the danger 
of a country like Russia. The eventual 
danger—China. And now is the time to try 
to get this back on the tracks so that when 
China does become a very powerful country 
with capacity for aggression beyond her 
borders, she won't still be of the disposition 
to do so. That ought to be our objective. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator, you say you are 
questioning only the wisdom of these policies, 
but you have questioned more than that in 
the past. You have said in connection with 
the Dominican intervention that the Govern- 
ment has not been candid with the American 
people, they haven't come clean with us. 

Senator Morse said the other day that if 
the files of your Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee were opened, people would be surprised 
at what they had, I assume, not been told. 
How do you feel about this? 

Senator Funsricnr. Well, first these are 
two different ones. I don't want to get gen- 
eralizing too much. In the case of the Do- 
minican Republic, I think it is very clear 
that there was a difference in the announced 
objective of the intervention and the real 
objective of the intervention. That is the 
closest that I can think of, being of a di- 
version between the fact and the stated 
fact. 

In the case of the briefings that have 
taken place over the years with regard to 
Vietnam, my best guess is that those who 
briefed us erroneously were themselves mis- 
led and didn’t understand the situation. 
I mean I cannot believe that people like 
McNamara, who is one of the principal brief- 
ers, and Taylor—he is a man I think of the 
highest integrity. I wouldn’t for a moment 
insinuate that they would try to mislead us. 
I don’t think so. I think they are very fine 
men. I mean, and I have the greatest re- 
spect for them. And I think that for rea- 
sons I don’t quite understand, what they 
told us about the situation, the progress of 
the war did not turn out to be accurate. 

Mr. SEvAREID. But, Senator, this raises a 
very serious kind of permanent question of 
how our administration actions and con- 
clusions on the facts of any moment to be 
doublechecked. Maybe the press has failed. 
You have come in well after the fact on the 
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Dominican Republic and said it was wrong. 
You have come along now, 18 months after 
the resolution of the Tonkin Gulf and said 
that shouldn't have been done that way. 

Is there a way that the Senate, for ex- 
ample, can be in at the takeoff—— 

Senator FuLsRIGHT. There is no possible 
way for the Senate—we can’t have a depart- 
ment of our own, a CIA of our own, and all 
of them. We have six overworked profes- 
sional staff members on my committee and 
we have always traditionally relied upon tne 
administration and I think we always will. 
I don’t think it is feasible to do this. And 
our function isn’t to duplicate the State 
Department and the CIA. 

You will recall that there was a great out- 
cry by the administration against certain 
journalists in Vietnam, saying they were 
misleading the public. 

Well, the journalists proved to be right, I 
think, by the course of events. The same 
way in Vietnam—in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. In my view many of the reports that 
took place by journalists proved to be more 
accurate than some of the official reports. I 
don’t know how this happens. Or why. 

Mr. Sevarem. Well, what is the advice of 
the Senate if it is always well after the fact 
then too late. Then what is wrong with the 
mechanism. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. It isn't much good, I 
don’t think. In many cases we usually go 
along with the administration, as a say, as a 
kind of general conscious of the people, I 
suppose. I can’t recall many great contribu- 
tions made to the foreign policy of this coun- 
try. I can recall the Senate's action on the 
League of Nations, which I think was a dis- 
aster. And they don’t always do right and I 
may not be correct in my judgment, either. 
I try to be restrained about it. 

Mr. Acronsky. Let's pause for a moment 
and resume the questioning after this mes- 
sage. 

* . * * „ 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator FULBRIGHT, North 
Vietnam has declared today that it will con- 
sider any resolutions of the U.N. Security 
Council and Vietnam is invalid and it insists 
that we must go back to the 1954 Geneva 
Conventions. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, as a matter of 
fact I have suggested, as others, that the re- 
convening of the Geneva Conference under 
the chairmanship of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia would be an appropriate way to approach 
this matter. President Johnson has from 
time to time stated the Geneva accords was 
the basis for negotiation, the starting place, 
at least, to see if we could reach a settlement. 
So that if that is the way they wish it and 
they are willing to participate and the co- 
chairmen are willing to call it, this would 
seem to me to be a very good recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The Security Council, as I understand it, 
has sort of a free rein to recommend what- 
ever they think might bring these parties to- 
gether and have a negotiation. So I would 
see nothing wrong with that. I regret that 
they refused to come to the U.N. I would 
prefer now that it has been started that they 
come to the U.N. and make their own case 
even if that is the result. But I think it is 
terrible that they are so contemptuous of 
the U.N. 

I don't approve of that at all. But we are 
dealing with a fact and if this is the only 
way to get it, I see nothing particularly wrong 
because this has been advocated—in fact, we 
urged the calling, the reconvening of it. 
And the British, I think, proposed it and I 
think the Russians refused. This was a year 
or two ago, if my memory serves me right. 

Mr. AGRONsSKy. You have repeatedly called 
for the involvement of the Vietcong. Do you 
think they should be involved in this in- 
stance again? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. It would seem to me 
that this is a purely practical matter, not a 
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theoretical one. They are the army in being. 
We are told they have somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 236,000 to 250,000 men which 
is the corps of the fighting in South Viet- 
nam—so to speak, against the regime which 
we support, the Ky regime. I would think 
that they are a proper party to a negotiation 
because you negotiate over their heads and 
you arrive at agreements, if they are not 
involved why they can keep on fighting. 
And this could be a futile thing. 

Mr. Acronsky. And you feel that we must 
accept the Vietcong participation in this 
thing? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. It strikes me that it is 
necessary because they are the boys doing 
the fighting. They have the guns, they are 
killing our people and that is what you want 
to stop. If you have a ceasefire, who do you 
have the ceasefire with? You have it with 
Hanoi or do you have it with the Vietcong. 
Who is directly—the theory of the adminis- 
tration seems to be that Hanoi absolutely 
controls it all. I am not sure that this is 
clear, that these people that are doing the 
fighting in the field, I am sure they are allied 
with them, they are taking advice and orders 
from General Diep because he is the su- 
perior kind of director. But they also have 
a being of their own. They have repre- 
sentatives abroad. It could well be these 
people, having tasted some degree of con- 
trol of their own affairs might like it and 
they might like to—in ‘act it might be wise 
to try to develop a little more division be- 
tween the Vietcong and Hanoi. I think it 
might serve our purposes. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Senator, the Russians ap- 
parently are moving into North Vietnam a 
little more all the time. Much talk of their 
putting in sophisticated weapons. They 
seem to want to get in a position politically 
between the Chinese and Ho Chi Minn's 
regime, to become the dominant foreign in- 
fluence with Hanoi. Isn't it possible that as 
enough time goes by this war is still on, 
that settlement really is going to be made 
between us and the Soviet Union? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. They ought to be in- 
volved. They are a great power in that area, 
not only that area but the world, and I think 
they ought to be involved. And, therefore, 
I am very much in favor of that. I think 
it would be a good thing. My guess is—and 
it is purely a guess, of course—on balance 
they would rather like to see this settled 
before it gets out of hand. Why else did 
they become—inject themselves apparently 
successfully in the controversy between Pak- 
istan and India. This was, some of our best 
advisers in professional standards, said that 
was utterly impossible that the Russians 
could do anything. It was just a propa- 
ganda gesture. But it worked. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Senator FULBRIGHT, the Sec- 
retary of State has said recently that he 
thinks the world on the whole is further 
away from the danger of nuclear war than 
it has been in the past. I take it you don't 
agree with that. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I don’t think human 
nature has gone through any great change 
in recent years. I think we are subject to 
many of the same ills that has afflicted us 
from the beginning. It is going to take a 
very major and persistent effort on the part 
of wise leaders to make a change in these— 
in the kind of instinct feelings, emotions and 
so on that have resulted in war before. This 
is why I have had such great hopes that our 
country, with this unprecedented economic 
power, physical power, invulnerable in the 
sense insofar as you can, except now the nu- 
clear weapons, to so many things that afflict- 
ed other countries. 

There are no real ambitions for imperial- 
ism, although we are accused of it. We 
might play a real leading role in changing 
the course of events that lead periodically to 
these wars. But I don't see any ground for 
the optimism that you indicate. I didn’t 
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know the Secretary thought that. He didn’t 
evidence great optimism before my commit- 
tee the other day and I didn’t realize he felt 
we were in a much better state than before. 

Mr. AGRoNsSKY. Might the optimism not de- 
rive from the Secretary from his feeling that 
the Russians also want peace? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I don’t know. I 
don’t recall his haying stated that. I really 
can’t read the mind of the Secretary of State. 
I think I am not a very good authority there. 

Mr. Sevarer. Isn't it generally true, Sen- 
ator, that people responsible for the conduct 
of policy, like the President or the Secretary 
of State, just cannot afford the luxury of 
public pessimism? 

Senator Fu.sricur. Well, I don’t know 
about that. You see it seems to me that 
we would all get along better if we say what 
we think, whether it is pessimistic or opti- 
mistic. And I mentioned a moment ago 
that this thing troubles me about prestige 
and the nations have always been afflicted 
with saving face. I can see how a little 
country which is on the make and hasn’t 
much to support it must be very conscious 
of its dignity and so on and so on. But our 
country, it seems to me, can afford to be 

ous, for a small country cannot 
afford to, maybe in the eyes of the world. 
And it is—because we could do things that 
no other country could do without people 
thinking we were degenerate or soft or weak 
or all that sort of thing. 

We wouldn't lose faith, in my opinion. We 
would gain face, in my opinion, if we would 
act wisely and magnanimously and gener- 
ously in these situations because we can af- 
ford it. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Senator FULBRIGHT, I think 
we have come to the end of our allotted time 
here. You have been very patient, very re- 


sponsive. We would both like to thank you 
very much. 
* * * * * 


ANNOUNCER. Advice and Dissent was part 
of CBS News’ continuing coverage of the 
Vietnam conflict. 

This program was prerecorded and edited 
under the supervision and control of CBS 
News. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77), to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
earlier today, immediately following the 
morning hour, a motion was made by 
my colleague, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to permit 
that committee to meet next Friday 
while the Senate is in session. 

I do not believe that it would be a vio- 
lation of the rule of germaneness for me 
to make brief comment upon why I voted 
on that issue as I did. 

The issue before the Senate at this 
hour is a motion to take up a particular 
measure for consideration. That mo- 
tion is opposed. I am one of those who 
oppose the motion. I oppose the motion 
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for many reasons. One of those rea- 
sons—and it is sufficient within itself—is 
that there is vastly more important leg- 
islation that the Senate should be con- 
sidering at this time. 

I submit that anything whether ap- 
propriations, authorization legislation, 
or simply information afforded to Con- 
gress and to the public as to the true 
conditions and the problems that we face 
in Vietnam is far more important than 
the bill that is now sought to be taken 
up for consideration by the Senate. The 
Vietnam situation is far more important 
and certainly should be given prece- 
dence over the pending matter. 

I felt that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations should be given the opportu- 
nity to meet while the Senate was in ses- 
sion. I would not make that concession 
to all committees. I believe that many 
things can well be deferred until this issue 
is settled. However, the Committee on 
Appropriations is meeting to consider a 
request by the President for an appro- 
priation with which to finance the war. 
The Committee on Armed Services is 
meeting, by consent of the Senate, to 
consider authorization legislation that 
may be necessary upon which to premise 
the requested appropriations. 

I believe that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations should be permitted to 
meet. I am not offended because the 
motion was rejected. I merely want to 
clarify my position. While I oppose tak- 
ing up the proposed measure, I would not 
knowingly oppose, either on the floor or 
anywhere else, any functioning of the 
Senate with relation to the war effort 
which could contribute either to a vic- 
tory in that war or which could make a 
contribution to the bringing of the issue 
to a conference table so that negotiations 
could be pursued and an honorable 
settlement and peace could possibly be 
obtained. 

The issue before the Senate has no 
relation on earth to the war effort, none 
whatsoever, It is completely foreign to 
it. 

The general impression is, and I have 
not heard anybody deny it, that this bill 
is here merely to keep faith with a politi- 
cal promise made during the last elec- 
tion. 

It has been claimed that we are at- 
tempting to enact the legislation in or- 
der to pay a political debt. Ido not know 
anything about that. If such an obliga- 
tion was incurred by anyone during the 
fast campaign, or before or since, I am 
not a party to the agreement. I am not 
bound by it, and I am under no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to anyone to perform 
any duty in keeping with any such com- 
mitment that might have been made. 

I am here today free from any such 
obligation, free as I want the laboring 
people of this country to be—and partic- 
ularly those laboring people in my 
State free to join a union if they chose 
to do so, or to decline to join if they 
do not want to belong to a union. 

I stated in my previous remarks that 
I believe in the position I am taking and 
that I am representing a great majority 


of the citizens of Arkansas whom I have 


the honor to represent. 
I am confident that I represent a great 
majority of the laboring people of my 
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State, the workers in industry, and the 
nonagricultural laborers in my State. 

Ever since the enactment of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in 1935— 
which I supported while a Representa- 
tive—workers in industry and workers 
for wages and salaries throughout the 
land have had an opportunity to join a 
union if they wished to do so. 

Not only have they the opportunity, 
Mr. President, but hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended by labor 
organizations trying to persuade and 
induce them to join the unions. Not- 
withstanding such efforts, a great ma- 
jority of the workers in my State have 
declined to do so. So I think I am repre- 
senting their viewpoint. I do not believe 
anyone who has declined to join a union 
would want me to vote for a law to make 
him join a union, and therefore I shall 
not do so. 

Awhile ago I heard the minority leader 
quote some poll statistics. I do not 
remember the exact figures. I am not 
familiar with those polls, and would not 
undertake to say how reliable they are. 
But if I remember correctly, he said that 
some poll showed that 65 percent of the 
American people oppose this compulsory 
unionism measure. I believe he said 
another poll showed that some 44 per- 
cent of union members throughout the 
country opposed it, and an even larger 
percentage of the wives of union mem- 
bers opposed it. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
such polls are accurate. If they are, we 
are undertaking to do something here 
that a majority of the American people 
do not wish us to do. I shall not under- 
take to speak for a majority of the Amer- 
ican people, but I do say that I speak for 
a majority of the citizens of my State. 
I say that again, Mr. President, because 
my State, by popular ballot, adopted a 
constitutional amendment embracing 
the right to work—the right to work 
without joining a union—and prohibit- 
ing an employer from discharging some- 
one or refusing him employment merely 
because he belonged toa union. In other 
words, we in Arkansas have taken the 
middle course. We are fair to both sides. 
We have left the decision to the man who 
works. 

That constitutional amendment was 
adopted since I came to the Senate. I 
believe it was adopted in 1944. A few 
years later, as I recall, an effort was made 
to repeal it by referendum. That ref- 
erendum, by vote of the people, was re- 
jected. They declined to repeal that 
provision. 

Last year, while the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture was in session, it passed resolutions 
entreating the Members of this Congress 
from Arkansas to vote against the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. President, so far as I know, every 
sign, every test, in Arkansas, indicates 
that the people do not want their con- 
stitution changed. It indicates that they 
are unwilling to change it; and as I said 
in previous remarks, I shall not do here 
to them, at the behes* of the labor lead- 
ers of my State, what they are unwilling 
to do, nor shall I do here that which is 
contrary to what they have done. I re- 
peat that it is unfair for the labor leaders 
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of my State to ask me, or any other 
member of the Arkansas delegation, to 
vote to repeal this provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It is unfair because they have a rem- 
edy. The unions can, in the next elec- 
tion—this year, in November—by peti- 
tion—and they have enough members 
in Arkansas to sign such a petition if 
their members want it—again have this 
constitutional amendment referred to a 
vote of the people. They elected not to 
do that. They choose, instead, to criti- 
cize the Arkansas delegation because it 
refuses to break faith with the people, 
because it refuses to do what the people 
of Arkansas have indicated they do not 
want done, and what the labor leaders 
in Arkansas are not willing to do, ap- 
parently, by the remedy that is open to 
them, namely, to carry the issue, in my 
State, back to the source that passed the 
law, that adopted the constitutional 
amendment, and ask them to undo what 
they did. 

If those labor leaders are sincere in 
believing in democracy, and believe in 
the righteousness of their cause, they 
should be willing to take that course, and 
not criticize members of the Arkansas 
delegation for declining to vote contrary 
to the expressed will of the people whom 
we represent. 

Mr. President, as I said a great many 
workers in my State—a great many labor 
union members—do not want the pro- 
posed action taken. The labor leaders 
are not able to tell all their members 
what they can do, or what they should 
or should not do, with respect to these 
issues. They try. But many of the 
laboring people in my State, many of 
them union members, have taken the 
risk of writing letters to their delega- 
tion in Congress, asking them not to 
vote to repeal section 14(b). 

That is rather interesting. I have re- 
ceived many letters. Some of them un- 
signed—and the reason why they are not 
signed is that the writers feel they would 
subject themselves to reprisals by their 
leaders—and others are signed because 
their writers have been candid enough 
and bold enough to sign their names. 

Mr. President, I have not asked per- 
mission from the writers of these letters 
to insert the letters in the Recorp. 
However, I shall take the liberty of read- 
ing excerpts from the letters and shall 
retain the originals. If any Senator feels 
that I am misquoting the letters or that 
I do not have such letters, they will be 
in my files, and, if necessary, if the occa- 
sion ever arises when they are required, 
they can be produced. 

Mr. President, I have glanced at a few 
of the letters I have brought into the 
Chamber with me. They represent a 
cross section of the State. They extend 
from southern Arkansas to northern Ar- 
kansas, from western Arkansas across to 
eastern Arkansas and the Mississippi 
River. So Ican say that they represent a 
cross section of my State, not merely a 
few in one local, a few in one commu- 
nity or in two communities in one section 
of the State. These letters constitute 
cross-section expressions; and I should 
like to read excerpts from them into the 
Recorp. Some of them go on to discuss 
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other issues of the day in which they are 
interested, but I shall read only those 
parts which are pertinent to the issue 
now before the Senate. 

Here is one dated January 21. It says: 

I am and have been a member of a trade 
union for the past 25 years. I am very much 
opposed to the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law for the reason that to force 
me to join a union, church, political body or 
the like is a step toward dictatorship and 
contrary to the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, destroying the individual “right of 
choice,” one of the essentials of American 
heritage, and furthermore, disregarding the 
oath taken by every Member of Congress to 
support and uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. 


That is a letter written in pen and ink. 
The writer further states: 

Unionism has become drunk with power as 
demonstrated by constant strikes many of 
which undermine national security. 


The writer goes on to state: 

I am reluctant to express my true identity 
for fear of expulsion and bodily harm. Fur- 
ther evidence of being deprived of what our 
Founding Fathers fought for, freedom of 
speech and choice, repeal will do more harm 
than good. 


Here is another very short one, Mr. 
President. This is also handwritten, on 
a small tablet sheet of paper: 

I have served as an officer in labor unions 
for years, from committeeman to president of 
a local union. I do not believe that any 
group of men has the right to force any man 
to join a union against his will and his con- 
stitutional rights to choose. 

Sincerely. 


He signs his name. 

The foregoing letter was dated Jan- 
uary 15. Last year I received many let- 
ters of this kind, written in similar vein. 

Here is another one, dated January 26. 
I receive them in every mail. This letter 
States: 

Deak SENATOR MCCLELLAN: As a union 
member by choice, I want to commend you 
on your stand against repeal of 14(b). 


Listen to this—and I shall point this 
out further in a moment: 

I have received much mail asking me to 
write you and ask for repeal, but I am well 
pleased as it now stands. 


He signs his name, too, Mr. President. 

Some of the letters give the name, the 
number of local, and the name of the 
union. 

Here is another one, dated January 26. 
I believe some letters of this kind came 
in to me in this morning’s mail, and I will 
get to them later. 

This writer states: 

In regard to section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, I want to say it is the last bit of 


freedom that a workingman has. I have 
been and still am a member of the CIO— 


And he mentions the name of his 
union— 


for the last 20 years. If this section is re- 
pealed, we, the workingman of industry, will 
be told what to do and not to do. That is 
happening now. But we can refuse to do 
their bidding to a certain extent, but with 
the repeal of section 14(b), we would be 
fined, or worse still lose our jobs if we failed 
to do as instructed. Please work against the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” 
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He also signs his name. 

These are not my words. Iam not sure 
that I know personally a single one of 
these union men who have written to me. 

Here is another very short one, writ- 
ten on tablet paper. It is undated, but I 
can say that it came in within the past 
few days. 

Here is another one, dated January 24. 
I do not expect to read all these letters, 
Mr. President, but I wish to show that 
when I stand on the floor of the Senate 
and plead not to impose this law of force 
and compulsion on workers, I am speak- 
ing for a large segment of card-carrying 
union members of long seniority in my 
State, many of whom do not wish this 
law repealed. 

This letter states: 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I have been a 
member of— 


And he mentions his union by name— 
for 27 years. I strongly believe that a per- 
son should join the union of his own or her 
own free will and object to anyone being 
forced to join. I believe in freedom of 
choice. This right should not be taken away 
from the people. 


He writes further: 

The union in this State has enough power 
as it is to tie up jobs, and many innocent 
people suffer as a result. I shall and I am 
sure many more shall appreciate any effort 
you can make to stop repeal of this law. 


That letter is also signed, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

No one can tell me that these fears are 
unfounded where union shops exist. 

Mr. President, I spent 3 years holding 
hearings in a committee which demon- 
strated time and again that one had to 
do just about what the officers of a un- 
ion told him to do, or he could expect 
reprisals. 

They can keep one from working. I 
know some union people in my State— 
and we made some investigation of it at 
the time—who had been denied work for 
years, because they dared to object to 
the way their union was being managed 
and operated. So I know it to be a fact. 
I know it to be a fact in my State in some 
instances, if the testimony of these wit- 
nesses is true, and I have no right to 
question the truth of it. They are work- 
ing people. I am sure that they have as 
much integrity as do union members. 

Another letter is dated January 26. I 
mention these dates to show that this is 
not an accumulation of letters over a 
long period of years. These are cur- 
rent letters: 

I am enclosing a clipping from the Arkan- 
sas Democrat that may assist you in your 
talks against repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Many of the people of 
Arkansas who are carrying cards and are 
members of the principal labor unions and 
organizations do not want this section of the 
Taft-Hartley law repealed. 


That is a typewritten letter. It is the 
only typewritten letter I have read so far. 
The others were written either in pencil 
or pen and ink. 

Here are two letters that came in this 
morning. I wish to quote from them 
briefly, and then I would like to conclude 
by commenting upon one or two others. 
One is dated January 30 and the other 
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one January 28. They came into my 
mail only this morning. I did not see 
them before today. 

One of the letters mentions other is- 
sues. Some of the others have written 
about some other issues. This is what 
the letter states ir two sentences: 

Happy to see your strong stand against re- 
peal of 14(b). I am a member of a union 
and can’t possibly see how they are lacking 
for power now. 


He thinks the unions have enough 
power. 

When I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a few days ago I made a statement 
to the effect that this was what I would 
call a Quill bill because it seeks to force 
people all over the country to join 
unions; and Mr. Quill had given a dem- 
onstration of how that power can be 
used and abused. 

Mr. President, section 14(b) is the only 
barrier against further excessive power 
that can be obtained by labor unions, 
which they would receive if the bill were 
enacted into law. This is the only bar- 
rier that the workingman has who does 
not want to belong to a union, or that a 
workingman has who would be willing 
to belong to a union, but does not want 
to belong to a corrupt union, if such is 
the case in his community; and there 
are such communities. It is the only 
barrier which keeps him from being com- 
pelled to join, to give unions more power, 
In the New York transit strike there was 
a demonstration of a contempt for law, 
for the courts, and for the convenience 
and rights of millions. A strike was 
called, and the union leader went before 
a nationwide audience on television and 
tore up a court injunction, saying that 
the judge should drop dead in his robes. 
Power. He violated the law. Contempt, 
disobedience, disregard. 

Then we wonder why today through- 
out the land civil disobedience is occur- 
ring and demonstrations are taking place 
over the most flimsy of issues conceiva- 
ble. Why? Because today the Congress 
is condoning it by not passing adequate 
laws to prevent such actions. Instead, 
we are asked, by the proposed legisla- 
tion to give unions more and more power. 
Why? 

As I understand, to pay a political 
debt. I am not obligated for that debt. 
I did not incur it. I was not consulted 
about it. I do not intend to help pay 
it. I do not know how to make it any 
plainer than that. 

The other letter which I received this 
morning reads: 

I have just read your statement in regard 
to Mr. Quill’s bill in regard to 14(b). I am 
a union man, have been for more than 26 
years, but I just thought that you would 
like to know that you don’t stand alone in 
your thoughts and actions. I am very proud 
of your stand and hope you many more years 
as our Senator. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio without losing 
my right to the floor and without my 
yielding being interpreted as my begin- 
ning a second speech when I resume my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the question 
having in mind the ruling of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
confirmation of those rulings by the 
courts. First, that a union had the right 
to pass a regulation which if violated 
subjected a member to a fine, particu- 
larly taking the instance of filing an ap- 
plication to decertify the union because 
certain members were not satisfied with 
its work; and, secondly, the ruling that 
crossing a picket line in violation of a 
union rule also resulted in the imposi- 
tion of a fine upon a member. 

My question is, In the New York strike, 
which paralyzed practically 10 million 
people in their movements, if certain 
members had decided that what Mr. 
Quill was doing was wrong and what the 
union was doing was wrong and they, on 
their own, had gone back to work, or if 
they had grouped to file an application 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
to decertify this particular union for 
what it had done, what would have been 
the power of the union against those 
members who had violated the rule, had 
gone to work, and had tried to decertify 
the union? Would the union have had 
power to fine them on the basis of the 
present decision? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not familiar 
with the rules of the particular union or 
its constitution and bylaws. But I as- 
sume that if its constitution and bylaws 
So provided, obviously the courts would 
sustain them in imposing a fine or per- 
haps expulsion from the union, because 
when a person becomes a member of the 
union it becomes his governing authority. 
I believe that this is the way the courts 
are interpreting the law. 

Therefore, the union, by resolution, or 
edict, in many instances, can tell the 
worker what he may do and what he 
may not do. A violation of that ruling 
subjects the worker to certain punish- 
ments, as may be prescribed, I assume, 
by their charter, bylaws, and constitu- 
tion; or perhaps it is completely open. 
The worker may be subject to such 
disciplinary action as the union or its 
executive board may decide is proper. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, in 
the New York situation, the union, prior 
to the happening of the strike, did have 
the power to adopt regulations prohibit- 
ing a member from crossing the picket 
line or disobeying the judgment of the 
union with respect to a strike. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The court and the 
National Labor Relations Board, I be- 
lieve, has so held. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Secondly, the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts have held that if a group of mem- 
bers, being dissatisfied with what the 
union has done, violated a regulation, 
prohibiting them from filing a motion to 
decertify, the courts would sustain that 
action and allow the members to be fined 
in accordance with the judgment of the 
union officials. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. There can be no other conclu- 
sion from the decisions to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator refers. 
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The worker has no way to protest. 
He may oppose the action. But what if 
the worker says something and is shouted 
down? That may be a mark against the 
worker. I do not know. 

Certainly, if the worker takes affirma- 
tive action, as the Senator pointed out, 
he is subject to discipline by the union. 

One of these letters points out the fact 
that he would probably be expelled from 
the union and lose his job if he defied 
the union leaders. 2 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When a union adopts 
a regulation prohibiting members from 
applying for decertification of the union 
as the bargaining agent, or a regulation 
declaring it to be wrong to cross a picket 
line, regardless of how wrong that action 
may be within the circumstances, the 
member is helpless. He must abide by 
what the majority has done. If he does 
not abide by it, he can be subject to dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He is denied any 
remedy whatsoever insofar as they are 
concerned. He is subjected to their dis- 
cipline. 

I assume, following the discussion to 
its logical conclusion, that if they have a 
rule against writing to one’s Senator or 
Representative opposing the repeal of 
section 14(b), or opposing any legislation 
that the hierarchy in the union decided 
to oppose or support, as the case may 
be—in other words, if the worker goes 
contrary to the position of the local 
union, or its officers—he is subject to 
discipline. 

Those who write to us from some of 
the unions opposing repeal of section 
14(b) might well be in controvention of 
the rules of their own local and thus may 
be subject to some disciplinary action for 
having expressed their position on a vital 
issue to their representatives in 
Congress. 

I do not believe that is a strained in- 
terpretation or likely consequence, to fol- 
low from the rulings to which the distin- 
guished Senator referred. I believe it 
would be consonant with the actions we 
have heard. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position of the 
Senator is that it would seem, based on 
the rulings that thus far have been made 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the pronouncement of the courts, 
that the union could adopt a regulation 
whereby, in the event a member of the 
union should protest the conduct of the 
union to his Congressman, he would be 
deemed in violation and deemed offen- 
sive in his conduct against the union and 
be subjected to disciplinary action. 

Does the Senator believe that could be 
done? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe 
there is any question about it. The force 
of union rulings is extended into other 
circumstances than those to which the 
Senator has referred. 

If the worker takes a position contrary 
to the union’s announced position—or 
whatever method it uses, whatever pro- 
cedure is used to establish the so-called 
position of the union on the issue—if 
that is prohibited by the rules, bylaws, 
regulations, or by any edict, either of the 
officials or the governing body or the 
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majority of the union members, the 
worker would be subject to discipline. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What then becomes of 
the rights that are accorded by the Con- 
stitution to our citizenry to protect them 
in the full enjoyment of their liberties 
and the right to speech and the right to 
go to court? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Those rights are 
completely trampled. We hear a great 
deal about civil rights. We have had 
long debate in the Senate about personal 
rights, civil liberties, and civil rights. 

I believe that one of the most sacred, 
if not the most sacred right, is to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience. Perhaps that is the most 
sacred right. Certainly next to that is 
the right to earn a living by the sweat of 
thy brow as the Lord declared. 

I do not believe He put any inhibitions 
or obstructions on a man’s right to work. 
I do not believe we have a right to impose 
them. The man cannot worship long if 
he cannot eat. He has to have that sus- 
tenance of life. This strikes directly at 
that right if it is said that because the 
majority of the people working at a given 
plant may vote for a union shop, because 
the union now has the power to strike 
that plant unless the employer agrees to 
a union shop. If the man who works at 
that plant does not want to belong to 
that union does that not trespass upon 
and infringe his inherent right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

With respect to majority rule, when 
did it ever become the essence of liberty 
that a majority—not the government, 
but a majority in an organization that 
the government sanctioned—can say to 
a working man that he cannot work un- 
less he pays dues. It does not make 
sense tome. It never will. 

I do not believe it is constitutional. 

I point out that the questions which 
the Senator is asking point up to the 
extremes to which these rulings have 
carried us in the direction of abridg- 
ment of freedom. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have cited a number of letters and have 
quoted from them. These are letters 
which I received from union members. 
I wish to cite one more. This letter is 
indicative of what is occurring. The 
writer says: 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I enclose copies 
of a letter and brochure which I received 
from Mr. Bill Becker. 


Mr. President, Mr. Bill Becker is presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO in Arkansas. 

I am forwarding them to you because I am 
very concerned about H.R. 77. Iam a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO, and have been for 15 
years— 


Mr. President, he underscores this— 
strictly by choice. This is exactly how I 
want it. I am asking that you use your in- 
fluence to filibuster, as well as vote against 
H.R. 77. 


Mr. President, I shall read excerpts 
from one of the enclosures to which the 
labor member referred in the letter 
which I identified as having been written 
on January 27. The letter from which I 
shall now read, which was one of the 
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enclosures referred to, is dated Janu- 
ary 17, 1966. 

It is on the stationery of the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO. It gives the address as 
1408 Rebsamen Park Road, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

The printed letterhead shows that Mr. 
J. Bill Becker is president of the Arkan- 
sas State AFL-CIO. The letter reads: 
To All Affiliates and Staff Representatives. 

DEAR Sm AND BROTHER— 


Mr. President, the letter then makes 
reference to the fact that the repeal of 
section 14(b) is soon to be brought up 
again on the floor of the Senate. The 
letter continues: 

It is urgent that you speed up your ac- 
tivity to get telegrams and letters to Sen- 
ators MCCLELLAN and FULBRIGHT. Please ask 
them to vote to stop any filibuster and to 
use their influence to repeal section 14(b). 
Write and wire both Senators, but concen- 
trate on Senator FULBRIGHT. It is important 
that the Senators hear from thousands of our 
members. 


Mr. President, thousands of his mem- 
bers have not responded. Perhaps 300 
or 350 out of thousands have responded 
by this hour. I continue to read from 
the letter: 

It is important that the Senators hear 
from thousands of our members. Every let- 
ter or telegram counts. The address is— 


And they give our address— 


Senator f 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


I continue to read from the letter: 

Please start to work immediately and keep 
sending mail in until the fight is over. 
Thank you for your cooperation. Always 
with a good wish, I remain fraternally yours, 
Bill Becker. 


Mr. President, I am not surprised when 
I receive a few letters from union mem- 
bers. The drive is on. I do not know 
how many more letters have been sent 
out since then. However, in the one 
which I read, dated January 26, the man 
said: 

I have received much mail asking me to 
write you and ask for repeal. But I am well 
pleased as it now stands. 


I do not know why Mr. Becker said to 
concentrate on Senator FuLBRIGHT, un- 
less he thinks Senator FULBRIGHT is a 
little more stubborn than I am; and he 
may be. 

I do not believe this drive will unduly 
impress me or change my view unless 
some logic can be presented to override 
my present concept of liberty and jus- 
tice and freedom for the working people 
of our Nation. 

I do not know how many more letters 
I shall receive. I receive some letters 
that are abusive. I received one this 
morning in the same mail in which I re- 
ceived a couple of these letters. It was 
very abusive, because I would not bow 
to the dictates of those who want to se- 
cure the repeal of this section. 

Mr. President, they do not have enough 
abuse, they cannot conjure up enough 
epithets, they do not have the force of 
persuasion or force of compulsion to 
make me change my mind. 

If they have any logic or any reason 
that is persuasive and pertinent, I shall 
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be glad to listen to them. I shall be glad 
to consider them. 

I do not presume to be right all the 
time on every issue. There are times 
when I am in error, I am sure, as we all 
are. However, Mr. President, I have a 
high respect for liberty. Our boys are 
fighting and dying for it. 

Mr. President, does anyone believe 
that our boys are fighting over there to- 
day for the right of a labor union to 
compel people to join the union who do 
not wish to join it? If I thought that 
was what they were fighting for, if that 
was the kind of freedom they were try- 
ing to bring to other countries, to com- 
pel someone to join a supergovernment, 
so to speak, I would vote this afternoon 
for a resolution to withdraw those troops 
and bring them home. That is not my 
idea of liberty, and it is not my idea of 
justice. I want people to be free; and 
at the risk of being further criticized for 
defending the cause of freedom, I have 
submitted these remarks which I have 
made up to now extemporaneously, sim- 
ply from comments and statements in 
letters which I have received from union- 
men of my State. 

Mr. President, I wonder how many 
other members of unions would write 
and say, as these have said, “I am sat- 
isfied with the situation as it is now, 
I do not want to give our leaders any 
more power,” if they were not afraid that 
some power would be exercised, some 
discipline imposed against them such as 
was referred to by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] in our 
colloquy a little while ago? 

Why do some of them write me and 
say, “I am afraid to identify myself“? 
Why? 

I believe in unionism. I have said that 
before, and I mean it. If I were a 
workingman, I would want to belong to 
a good union. 

I believe in unionism. I believe it has 
done a great deal for this country. But 
I regret that its image, in some places, is 
marred by conduct not only unbecoming, 
but conduct that has been criminal, on 
the part of some of its leaders. 

All I want is to keep my people free. 
They voted to stay that way, by a con- 
stitutional amendment. I did not come 
to the U.S. Senate to tear asunder the 
constitution of Arkansas and to repu- 
diate and break faith with the will of my 
people and the trust they have reposed 
in me. 

While I have served in the Senate, I 
have fought some of the battles of the 
working people, of the union men. I 
shall refer to one or two of those battles. 

We did not win a complete victory, 
Mr. President, with the Landrum- 
Griffin bill—I believe the bill before us 
was known as the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 
We did not win a complete victory in the 
Senate, but we won a partial victory. We 
got incorporated in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill—by which name it became 
known after it had gone to the House 
of Representatives and come back here— 
in the very first title of it, a “bill of 
rights” for the working people of this 
country. That bill of rights I believe in. 
That bill of rights was fought on the 
floor of the Senate by those whom union 
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leaders could influence in that debate. 
Why? They want to dominate. They 
want the power. 

Yes, Mr. President, it lacks enforce- 
ment provisions. If the matter now 
under discussion ever becomes the pend- 
ing business for consideration of the 
Senate, I propose to offer an amendment 
to it which will strengthen that bill of 
rights, to give union members protection, 
and to put the responsibility on the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Department of 
Justice to enforce those rights. 

We have made many appropriations 
and passed many laws to enforce civil 
rights. It is a shame that this Congress 
lacks the courage, up to this hour, to put 
a provision in a bill to enforce the civil 
rights of working people who are union 
members, and to protect them against 
imposition, fraud, cheating, and other 
reprehensible conduct. 

That is what my proposed amendment 
would do. Read it. I daresay no Sena- 
tor would challenge one clause in it, as 
a matter of principle and right. 

If we are going to do something for the 
working people, let us do something to 
protect them, not something to grant 
more power over their lives. 

Mr. President, my remarks up to now 
have been completely extemporaneous, 
being based especially on comments 
which I have received from union mem- 
bers in letters which have been written 
to me. It takes courage for these union 
members openly to defy their leaders, 
but these short statements from the 
rank-and-file union members are both 
gratifying and reassuring to me. What 
I am doing in the Chamber today is in 
their interest and for their protection. 

I prepared some remarks for this occa- 
sion, and I shall now proceed to read 
them. 

Mr. President, this Nation was found- 
ed by men whose concern for the individ- 
ual was based on certain truths which 
they declared to be self-evident. They 
firmly believed that every individual is 
possessed of certain inalienable rights 
which are not derived from and are not 
dependent upon the benevolence of gov- 
ernment or the tolerance and generosity 
of any majority, but instead are an en- 
dowment from the Creator. They be- 
lieved, too, that it is the first duty of 
government to protect those rights and to 
act as the servant not the master of the 
people. 

To protect these rights from violation 
or encroachment by the Government 
they were incorporated in our Federal 
Constitution as a Bill of Rights for all 
Americans. 

The wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
has been vindicated by almost 200 years 
of experience. To the extent that our 
Government has been able to function 
within the limitations imposed upon it 
by our Federal Bill of Rights, the people, 
in their exercise of those rights, have 
been relatively free from governmental 
interference or oppression. 

In our modern-day society, however, it 
is clear that it is not excessive govern- 
mental power alone which poses a threat 
to individuals’ liberty. 

On the contrary, it is becoming ever 
more obvious that if the individual is to 
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retain his freedom and have his rights 
fully safeguarded, he must also be pro- 
tected from the ever-increasing concen- 
tration of power in private groups. 

For example, shortly before the turn of 
the century, the Congress found it neces- 
sary to enact antitrust laws in order to 
restrain the growing monopoly power of 
certain business combines. That con- 
centration of unrestrained power had 
posed a threat to our free enterprise sys- 
tem; to the maintenance of representa- 
tive government; and to the rights of 
citizens generally. That threat was 
realized and counteracted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In more recent times it has been dem- 
onstrated that the great and increasingly 
unrestrained power concentrated in the 
hands of many of our labor union leaders 
can have disastrous consequences where 
the rights of individuals and the public 
interest are concerned. We have only to 
recall the disastrous results of the recent 
New York City transit strike to know 
that such power exists and that it is not 
always exercised with restraint. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore accumulations of excessive and un- 
restrained power either by Government 
or private organizations. Both must be 
required to function within the bounds 
of such restraints as are necessary to 
preserve our free society and the rights 
of the individual. 

It is a truism that constant vigilance 
is the price we must pay to preserve our 
liberty. We must see to it that the Gov- 
ernment continues to function within 
the limits and restrictions placed upon it 
by our Federal Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. And as a corollary to that task 
we must also be on guard to protect the 
individual from abuses of power which is 
reposed in or emanate from private 
sources. 

It was my concern for the latter that 
prompted me to introduce legislation in 
the U.S. Senate early in 1959 to provide 
a bill of rights for members of labor 
unions. 

I referred to that legislation, or to the 
amendment embodying that bill of 
rights, which was offered to the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill in 1959, when that meas- 
ure was before the Senate. 

The existence of the dangers and 
abuses which that legislation was de- 
signed to correct had been established by 
overwhelming evidence. 

For more than 2 years the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field con- 
ducted hearings into the extent to which 
criminal and other improper practices 
were being engaged in by representatives 
of both labor and management. 

The disclosures resulting from those 
hearings shocked the Members of Con- 
gress and the American people. Ruth- 
less violations of the fundamental rights 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
in some of our major labor unions was 
established by overwhelming proof. De- 
cent working people were outrageously 
exploited by greedy and contemptible in- 
dividuals who had schemed and ma- 
neuvered their way into positions of 
power and control in some of our major 
labor organizations. 
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The reprehensible practices which 
those labor leaders engaged in and the 
abuses they perpetrated upon the mem- 
bers of the unions over which they had 
control took many forms, including the 
following: 

The abrogation of all democratic proc- 
esses and procedures, and the establish- 
ment of virtual dictatorships. 

The denial of freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly. 

The denial of the right to vote or to 
have any voice in the selection of union 
officers. 

The denial of a voice in the formula- 
tion or adoption of union policies and 
programs. 

The denial of fair and impartial dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 

And the looting of union treasuries 
and union pension and welfare funds. 

The tyranny which was being im- 
posed upon the members of some labor 
unions was identical to that of a total- 
itarian state. 

It was difficult to believe that Ameri- 
can citizens were being denied their 
fundamental rights and were being sub- 
jected to such abuses. The victims of 
such tyrannical union leaders certainly 
derived no consolation from the fact that 
it was their union leaders and not the 
public government which had violated 
their God-given rights. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the source of the tyranny did not 
make their suffering any less severe, nor 
the loss of their rights any less tragic. 

As the hearings progressed, it became 
more obvious that if these victims of ex- 
ploitation and abuse of power were ever 
to regain the freedom to exercise those 
rights—the birthright of all Americans— 
it would be necessary for the Congress 
to enact a legislative bill of rights for 
their protection—a bill of rights which 
would declare the obvious, that union 
members are American citizens, too, and 
that they, too, are entitled to individual 
liberty and freedom from oppression 
in the exercise of their sacred rights; 
that they, too, are entitled to freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, repre- 
sentative self-government, and all of 
the other fundamental rights and privi- 
leges which constitute the birthright 
and heritage of every American. 

The bill of rights which I proposed for 
union members expressly provided for 
certain minimal safeguards which were 
essential to a restoration of full citizen- 
ship rights to hundreds of thousands of 
union members whose exploitation at the 
hands of dictatorial and despicable 
leaders was nothing less than a flagrant 
scandal. My proposed bill of rights 
contained the following specific safe- 
guards for union members: 

TITLE I—BILL OF RIGHTS OF MEMBERS OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 101. (a) (1) Equant RicuHtTs.—Every 
member of a labor organization engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce shall have 
equal rights and privileges within such or- 
ganization, including identical voting rights 


and equal protection of its rules and regula- 
tions. 

(2) FREEDOM or SPEECH.—Every member of 
any such labor organization shall have the 
right to express any views, arguments, or 
opinions regarding any matter respecting 
such organization or its officers, agents, or 
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representatives, and to disseminate such 
views, arguments, or opinions either orally 
or in printed, graphic, or visual form with- 
out being subject to penalty, discipline, or 
interference of any kind by such organiza- 
tion. 

(3) FREEDOM oF ASSEMBLY.—Every mem- 
ber of any such labor organization shall have 
the right to meet and assemble freely with 
any other members for the purpose of ex- 
changing views and reaching decisions with 
respect to any matters pertaining to such or- 
ganization or its officers, agents, or represent- 
atives, without being subject to penalty, 
discipline, or interference of any kind by such 
organization. 

(4) FREEDOM FROM ARBITRARY FINANCIAL 
EXACTIONS.— (A) The rates of dues and ini- 
tiation fees payable by members of any such 
labor organization in effect on the effective 
date of this subsection shall not be changed, 
and no new or additional dues or initiation 
fees shall be imposed and no special or gen- 
eral assessment shall be levied upon such 
members, except upon (i) majority vote by 
secret ballot of the members present at a 
general membership meeting held after not 
less than fifteen days’ written notice to each 
member at his last known address, or by ma- 
jority vote of the membership by referendum 
conducted upon such notice by secret ballot 
through the mails, in the case of a local labor 
organization, (ii) majority vote of the dele- 
gates present at a general meeting of duly 
chosen delegates held after not less than 
thirty days’ written notice to the principal 
Office of each local or constituent labor or- 
ganization entitled to such notice, in the 
case of a national or international labor or- 
ganization. 

(B) The initiation fee, in the case of any 
individual seeking to become a member of 
such organization, shall not be in excess of 
75 per centum of the amount of the prevail- 
ing weekly wage payable to individuals in the 
same category of employment as such per- 
son, as of the time such fee is imposed, in 
the vicinity of such bargaining unit. 

(5) PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT To SuzE.—No 
such labor organization shall limit the right 
of any member or officer thereof to institute 
an action in any court, or in a proceeding 
before any administration agency, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the labor organization 
or its officers are named as defendants or 
respondents in such action or proceeding, or 
the right of any member or officer of such 
labor organization to appear as a witness in 
any judicial, administrative, or legislative 
proceeding, or to petition any legislature or 
to communicate with any legislator: Pro- 
vided, That any such member or officer may 
be required to exhaust reasonable hearing 
procedures within such organization, not re- 
quiring longer than three months to final 
decision, before instituting legal or adminis- 
trative proceedings against such organization 
or any officer thereof. 

(6) SAFEGUARDS AGAINST IMPROPER DISCI- 
PLINARY ACTION.—No member of any such 
labor organization may be fined, suspended, 
expelled, or otherwise disciplined by such 
organization or any officer thereof except for 
breach of a published written rule of such 
organization which is not inconsistent with 
any of the provisions of this title. Discipli- 
nary action may not be taken unless such 
member has been (A) served with a written 
copy of the provisions of the constitution 
and bylaws or other governing charter of 
such organization which contains a listing of 
the rights and safeguards afforded him pur- 
suant to this title with respect to the condi- 
tions under which disciplinary action may 
be taken; (B) served with written specific 
charges; (C) given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense; (D) afford a full and fair 
hearing; and (E) afforded a final review on a 
written transcript of the hearing, by an im- 
partial person or persons (i) agreed to by 
such organization and the accused, or (11) 
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designated by an independent arbitration or 
mediation association or board. 

(7) INSPECTION OF MEMBERSHIP LISTS.— 
Any candidate for office in any such labor 
organization or his agent shall have the right 
to inspect and reproduce, for purposes relat- 
ing to his candidacy, a list of the names and 
last known addresses of all members of such 
organization. Such list shall be maintained 
by the principal place of business of such 
organization by a designated official thereof. 

(b) Any provision of the constitution and 
bylaws or other governing charter of any 
labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this section shall be 
of no force or effect. 

Src, 102. Any officer or agent of any such 
labor organization who, through use or abuse 
of authority, or through failure to discharge 
the duties of his office, or otherwise, willfully 
interferes with or prevents, or attempts to 
interfere with or prevent, the exercise by any 
member of a right to which such member is 
entitled under the provisions of section 101 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
Sree = for not more than two years, or 

th. 


Sec. 103. The Secretary, whenever it shall 
appear that any person has violated or is 
about to violate any of the provisions of this 
title, may bring an action in a district court 
or other court of the United States for such 
relief as may be appropriate including, but 
without limitation, injunctions to restrain 
any such violations and to compel compli- 
ance with this title. Any such action against 
a labor organization may be brought in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the district court or other 
court of the United States where the viola- 
tion occurred or is about to occur. 

Sec. 104. The provisions of this title shall 
become applicable— 

(1) ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act in the case of a labor orga- 
nization whose constitution and bylaws can 
lawfully be modified or amended by action 
of its constitutional officers, governing body, 
or membership; or 

(2) where such modification can only be 
made by a constitutional convention of the 
labor organization, (A) ten days after the 
holding of the next such convention held 
after the date of enactment of this Act, or 
(B) two years, in the case of a national or 
international labor organization, or (C) one 
year, in the case of a local labor organization, 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is sooner. 


During the course of congressional de- 
liberations prior to its enactment as title 
I of the Landrum-Griffin Act, my pro- 
posal was substantially modified and, in 
my judgment, its effectiveness was se- 
riously impaired by the elimination of 
effective enforcement power. For ex- 
ample, my bill expressly authorized the 
Secretary of Labor to bring actions in the 
Federal district courts to enjoin viola- 
tions of union members’ rights, and for 
other appropriate relief. But the bill 
as adopted leaves it to the individual 
union member to seek his legal protec- 
tion and remedy at his own expense and 
at his own risk. 

Mr. President, a union member, a 
workingman, does not have resources 
of his own to compare with the financial 
resources of the union. Therefore it is 
most difficult for him to protect his rights 
on his own. The strength of the opposi- 
tion and the financial resources of the 
union however meritorious may be the 
cause of the union member, enable it to 
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carry the battle through the courts—an 
expensive battle that the individual, the 
unionman, cannot afford, and is unable 
to finance. 

Therefore, if we do not provide that 
the Secretary of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Justice may intercede to pro- 
tect those rights, as we are now requiring 
those departments to protect other civil 
rights, then although the Landrum- 
Griffin bill is illustrious in the principles 
it enunciates, its effectiveness will not 
reach the problem nor provide the need- 
ed remedy. 

Mr. President, during the past 2 or 3 
years the Congress has enacted a volu- 
minous amount of civil rights legislation 
which has bestowed vast and extraordi- 
nary powers of enforcement upon the 
Attorney General. Certainly the rights 
of union members which are set forth 
in the bill of rights provisions of title I of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act are at least 
equally entitled to effective protection. 

I believe it is most essential, therefore, 
that the Congress take prompt action to 
insure that the safeguards and remedies 
prescribed in title I of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act are made more meaningful, 
and more protective to the hundreds of 
thousands of union members who desper- 
ately need their protection. 

An effective bill of rights is as urgently 
needed today as it was when the 
Landrum-Griffin Act was enacted and 
that need will remain so long as com- 
pulsory membership in a labor union is 
permitted to be made a condition of em- 
ployment anywhere in this country. 
The denial of individual rights to thou- 
sands of working men and women rele- 
gates them to the role of second-class 
citizens. Congress, by refusing to secure 
these rights to workers already covered 
by compulsory union contracts, is toler- 
ating a condition that is inimical to 
personal liberty in a free society. In 
that instance it is guilty by omission. 
But if it should repeal section 14(b) and 
thereby expand the application of com- 
pulsory unionism without the protection 
of an effective bill or rights, then it will 
be guilty by commission of perpetrating 
a grievous wrong—a denial of inalien- 
able rights. 

Labor unions are the only purely pri- 
vate organizations in our society which 
are possessed of the power to force com- 
pulsory association upon individual 
American citizens. The individual 
worker in an industrial economy gener- 
ally has relatively little or no power, 
standing alone, to deal effectively with 
his corporate employer. It is through 
unionization and collective action that 
he is able to make himself heard at the 
bargaining table. 

Mr. President, I favor that power of 
collective bargaining. I voted for the 
Wagner Labor Relation Act that first 
endowed unions with the power of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
value of a union becomes meaningless 
to the individual worker and he becomes 
just as helpless within his union as he 
was within his industry, when the former 
tyranny of the all-powerful corporate 
employer is alleviated only to be replaced 
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by the tyranny of the all-powerful labor 
union boss. 

Unions exist and operate under unique 
powers and protections conferred upon 
them by the Federal Government. Once 
a union has been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, for ex- 
ample, the employer is compelled to bar- 
gain with that union as the exclusive 
representative of all workers within the 
bargaining unit irrespective of the fact 
that many of the employees may not 
have been desired such representation 
and may indeed have had many sound 
reasons for opposing it. 

Certainly if labor unions are to be per- 
mitted to retain such broad federally be- 
stowed powers in industrial government, 
they should be compelled by law to rep- 
resent their members in accordance with 
democratic principles and to accord 
them the liberty to exercise their funda- 
mental rights in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and justice. 

The people of this Nation and their 
Representatives in Congress cannot con- 
tinue to tolerate a situation in which 
fellow Americans, who also happen to be 
members of particular labor organiza- 
tions, must cringe in terror because they 
may have spoken a word which offended 
a petty tyrant, or because they asked the 
wrong question, or because they wanted 
to be informed regarding the purposes 
for which their dues moneys were being 
used. 

Indeed it is in the area of dues expend- 
itures that some of the most serious 
violations of union members’ rights have 
occurred. The need for legislation to 
protect the rights of union members in 
that area is a most urgent one and I 
have prepared an amendment which I 
believe will provide such protection and 
I propose to introduce it at an appropri- 
ate time, if the bill comes before the 
Senate for consideration. 

My proposed amendment would make 
it an unfair labor practice for any labor 
organization which is a party to such 
an agreement to use directly or indi- 
rectly any part of the dues, assessments, 
or other moneys collected from any indi- 
vidual, pursuant to such contract, for 
any political purpose whatsoever or for 
any other purpose not directly related 
to those purposes specified in section 
9(a) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
which authorizes a labor organization to 
act as the exclusive representative of all 
employees in a bargaining unit. 

Mr. President, the privileges of acting 
as the exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive of all employees in a collective bar- 
gaining unit is a most extraordinary 
privilege. It is an unprecedented grant 
of power to purely private organizations, 
To my knowledge, no other private orga- 
nization has ever, in the entire history 
of this country, been accorded such 
power. Furthermore, reference to labor 
legislation in other countries reveals 
that such grant of authority makes this 
enactment unique among the nations of 
the world. 

Commenting upon the grant to labor 
organizations of the right to act as ex- 
clusive bargaining representatives under 
section 9(a), the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, in its decision 
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in National Maritime Union against 
Herzog, stated: 

Not only was the right to organize unions 
and bargain through them affirmed; but also 
the privilege of becoming the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent of all employees in a bar- 
gaining unit was extended to a labor orga- 
nization favored by a majority of such em- 
ployees. Moreover, employers were required 
to bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives chosen by majority vote. This, to be 
sure, was an abridgement of the minority’s 
fundamental rights, as well as those of 
employers * * *, 

Important * * * is the fact that, apart 
from the National Labor Relations Act, no 
union has the right to be exclusive bargain- 
ing agent. That extraordinary privilege is 
extended by the statute * * *. 


Broad and extraordinary as is the 
exclusive bargaining authority which 
was granted to labor unions under sec- 
tion 9(a), it is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the Congress clearly did not 
intend such authority to be unlimited. 
On the contrary, the Congress expressly 
confined the authority of the collective 
bargaining representative to the rela- 
tively narrow field of bargaining with 
employers concerning wages, rates of 
pay, and other working conditions. That 
such was the clear intent of Congress is 
readily apparent from the language of 
section 9(a), which provided: 

Representatives designated or selected for 
the purpose of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes, shall be the exclu- 
sive representatives of all the employees in 
such unit for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment: Provided, That any individual 
employee or a group of employees shall have 
the right at any time to present grievances 
to their employer and to have such griev- 
ances adjusted, without the intervention of 
the bargaining representative, as long as the 
adjustment is not inconsistent with the 
terms of a collective bargaining contract or 
agreement then in effect: Provided further, 
That the bargaining representative had been 
given opportunity to be present at such ad- 
justment. 


It is apparent that nowhere in section 
9(a) of the National Labor Relations 
Act has any authority been granted to 
labor unions to act as representatives 
of employees, whether exclusively or 
otherwise, for political purposes or for 
any purposes other than in respect to the 
subject of wages, rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment. 

Irrespective of the fact that they have 
not been authorized to do so by the 
Congress, however, certain labor unions 
and their leaders have presumed and are 
presuming to extend their statutory role 
as exclusive bargaining representatives 
of employees into the political and social 
spheres of our national life. 

Indeed, one of the major objections 
that many working men and women have 
to compulsory union membership con- 
tracts is that labor union leaders fre- 
quently use the dues and other moneys 
collected from employees pursuant to 
such agreements to support political 
candidates and to promote political, eco- 
nomic, and social causes, programs, and 
ideologies to which the individual em- 
ployees may well be opposed. 
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That such expenditures of their com- 
pulsory dues payments is a gross viola- 
tion of the fundamental rights of the 
employees was vigorously and persua- 
sively asserted by Judge Carter of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court when he stated, 
in the case of Hanson v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., 71 N.W. 2d, 545-546 (de- 
cided July 1, 1955), that: 

+ + * To compel any employee to make 
involuntary contributions from his compen- 
sation for such purpose is a taking of his 
property without due process of law * * *. 


That moneys collected from employees 
pursuant to compulsory union member- 
ship contracts have indeed been used by 
union officials to support ideological doc- 
trines and political causes and candi- 
dates that the individual employees them- 
selves were opposed to was clearly estab- 
lished in the case of Hooper v. Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway Co., 196 85 
C.J. 4 (decided April 1957). In that case, 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Georgia held such expenditures to be in 
violation of the constitutional rights of 
the union members. In its decision the 
court stated that: 

We do not believe one can constitutionally 
be compelled to contribute money to support 
ideas, politics, and candidates which he 
opposes. We believe his right to immunity 


from such exactions is superior to any claim 
the union can make upon him. 


We have but to read history to learn 
that forced support and contribution to 
causes, programs, and candidates have 
always been abhorrent to the true 
champions of individual liberty and 
human dignity. 

Although the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that the use of 
compulsory dues moneys for political 
purposes to which the contributors are 
opposed is improper—see, e.g., Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists v. 
Street, 367 U.S. 740—decided June 19, 
1961—and Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks et al v. Allen, 373 U.S. 
113—decided May 13, 1963—there are 
no effective procedures provided by law 
whereby employees may protect their 
rights either by way of enjoining such 
improper uses of their contributions or 
to recover the moneys which have been 
improperly expended. 

My amendment would correct this sit- 
uation by making it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization, which 
is a party to a compulsory membership 
agreement, to use dues or other moneys 
collected from employees covered by 
such agreement for political or other 
purposes not directly related to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In addition, my amendment would 
provide an effective procedure whereby 
such employees could recover such funds 
from the union, 

Pursuant to my amendment, a new 
section 306 would be added to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended. 
This new section would authorize any 
employee or group of employees whose 
employment is conditioned on member- 
ship in or the payment of dues or other 
moneys to a labor organization, to file 
a written charge with the National La- 
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bor Relations Board alleging that such 
labor organization is using or expend- 
ing such dues or other moneys for pur- 
poses other than collective bargaining. 

The General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, upon receipt of 
any such charge, would be empowered 
to make an investigation. If he had 
reason to believe that such charge had 
merit, he would be required, if the labor 
organization refused, upon demand, to 
refund such moneys to the employees, 
to bring a civil action to recover such 
moneys on behalf of such employees. 

Any such action could be brought by 
the General Counsel, in any appropriate 
district court of the United States, 
against a labor organization for the re- 
covery of such funds together with the 
interest thereon and for injunctive re- 
lief against the continuation of such 
use or expenditures of such funds by the 
labor organization or its leaders. Any 
amount so recovered would be paid to 
the employee or employees in whose be- 
half such action was brought and in 
whose favor such judgment is rendered. 

Additional sanctions are provided by 
my amendment in those situations in 
which a union and its leaders have been 
adjudged guilty of such improper ex- 
penditures. The provisions of any col- 
lective bargaining agreement entered in- 
to by such labor organization, which re- 
quired membership in or payment of any 
moneys to such labor organization as a 
condition of employment would auto- 
matically become illegal and unenforce- 
able. And upon the rendering of a 
judgment against such labor organiza- 
tion in an action brought by the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, such labor organization would 
automatically become ineligible: 

First, to be certified or recognized as 
the representative of any employees by 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
by any other department or agency of 
the U.S. Government, second, to file an 
unfair labor practice charge under sec- 
tion 10(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, or to file with any 
department or agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment any other charge, complaint, or 
petition as the representative of or on be- 
half of any employees, and third, to 
obtain or retain the exemption from 
Federal income taxes provided by sec- 
tion 501(a) and (c)(5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended. 

Such ineligibility would continue until 
the judgment against such labor orga- 
nization was satisfied or reversed on ap- 
peal. Furthermore, even though the 
judgment is satisfied, such ineligibility 
would continue during the entire term of 
the applicable collective bargaining 
agreement if the labor organization or 
its leaders failed to comply fully with 
any injunctive relief granted by the 
court. 

Mr. President, the protection which 
my proposed amendment would provide 
employees in their assertion of their basic 
and fundamental rights is urgently 
needed and is long overdue. 

The need for insuring democratic 
practices and procedures within unions 
and of providing adequate protection to 
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individual members in the exercise of 
their fundamental rights has been a 
matter of grave concern to some of our 
most experienced and authoritative stu- 
dents of the American labor movement. 
That is reflected in the following quoted 
material from a report published by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee—Senate Report No. 187, 86th 
Congress, lst session, pages 111-112, 
1959: 

A quarter of a century ago unions as con- 
trasted with management were small and 
weak. Special immunities and privileges 
were deemed essential to establish some ap- 
proach to an equality in strength. This, as 
has been indicated, has been achieved by an 
extensive regulation of business on the one 
hand from which unions are almost entirely 
free, and by the grants of privileges and 
immunities to unions which business does 
not enjoy. 

During the past quarter of a century 
unions have grown strong, large, and power- 
ful and the inequality from which they suf- 
fered as they faced management during the 
past, in most instances, no longer exists. In 
a study published last year by the Fund for 
the Republic entitled “Unions and Union 
Leaders of Their Own Choosing,” Clark Kerr, 
president of the University of California, 
former member of the War Labor Board, pres- 
ently a member of the United Automobile 
Workers Review Board, and himself univer- 
Sally regarded as a top expert in the labor 
law field, had this to say: 

“A quarter of a century later—today—un- 
ions are well established and secure in most 
major industries of the Nation * * *. Their 
members number 18 million. They can close 
down even the giants of American industry— 
General Motors and United States Steel. 
They negotiate 100,000 contracts covering 
the working rules that guide and govern 
important aspects of the life of industrial 
men in nearly every trade and every indus- 
try and nearly every town. Income, leisure, 
job security, retirement, pace of work, job 
opportunities, discipline—all are affected by 
union participation in the rulemaking proc- 
ess. And union influence extends outside 
the industrial government of the Nation into 
its political processes too. Unions affect the 
selection and the election of candidates. 
They are intimately woven into much of 
our economic and political life.” 

Having thus pointed out that labor unions 
are no longer the weak and ineffectual or- 
ganizations of 25 years ago, President Kerr 
manifests his own scepticism with respect 
to the doctrine of mutuality. In the same 
pamphlet he points out fundamental differ- 
ences between labor unions and corporations, 
and, in so doing, clearly implies that the reg- 
ulation of one need not be paralleled by an 
identical or similar regulation of the other. 

“The great current issue is the impact of 
the union on the freedom of the worker. 
This issue is not simple; it is most complex. 
It is one that runs through all or nearly all 
of the union movement and is central to its 
very existence. 

“While not unknown as an issue in the 
spheres of Government and the corporations, 
it is less intensely manifested there at the 
present time. Our Nation has had a long, 
successful experience in creating a demo- 
cratic framework for our Government and 
protecting the liberties of individual citi- 
zens. Our corporations are not expected 
to be run on a democratic basis. They are 
founded on the model of the individual 
entrepreneur making his own decisions; and 
corporations seldom have either a captive 
labor force or captive customers (when they 
do have captive customers they are usually 
subject to State control). 

Unions] have not had, like our Govern- 
ment, a long and successful experience in 
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developing a system of checks and balances, 
in limiting their sphere of endeavor, in de- 
fining and protecting the internal rights of 
their members. Unlike the corporation, they 
are founded on the assumption of internal 
democracy. They are associations of indi- 
viduals, not collections of capital funds. 
Moreover, increasingly they have a captive 
membership. It is usually not possible for a 
union member just to withdraw in protest, 
without penalty, if he does not like the orga- 
nization, its leaders, or its policy. We have 
here, most frequently, a more or less com- 
pulsory organization with substantial impact 
on the lives of its members.” 


These observations and conclusions 
thus set forth by President Kerr of the 
University of California, are substantially 
in accord with those expressed by Mr. 
Clyde Summers, Yale University Law 
School professor, and formerly chairman 
of a special committee appointed by Mr. 
Averell Harriman, while the latter was 
Governor of New York, to investigate 
misconduct in labor organizations. In 
an article which he wrote on the subject 
of union democracy, Professor Summers 
said: 

The lack of union democracy is sometimes 
excused by pointing to the lack of democracy 
in corporations. Why should we criticize 
union officers for acting without consulting 
their members when corporation officers act 
without consulting stockholders? This tends 
to hide vital distinctions behind an appeal to 
verbal equality. The man who works in a 
shop works under the jurisdiction of the 
union, which makes contracts legally binding 
on him despite his dissent. The core of his 
working life, the very source of his livelihood, 
is governed by the contract which the union 
makes. It tells him when he shall work, 
what he shall do, and how he shall work. It 
defines maternity benefits and retirement 
rights—from the cradle to the grave. Con- 
trast this with a man who owns a share of 
stock. The corporation determines only 
whether he shall receive 4 or 6 percent on his 
investment. If a worker does not like his 
union, it is said he can quit and seek other 
work. But the teamster cannot escape Hoffa 
unless he stops driving, the operating engi- 
neer cannot escape Maloney unless he 
abandons his bulldozer; and the carpenter 
cannot escape Hutcheson unless he discards 
his saw. The corporate shareholder who dis- 
agrees with the directors can, for the most 
part, sell his stock and buy another on the 
open market. Few corporate monopolies 
exist in which any person is not free to join 
as a shareholder, and without inquiry as to 
race, sex, or political beliefs. Nor do corpo- 
rations have power to expel those who cause 
trouble. The same is not true of unions. In 
short, the union has an all-encompassing 
compulsory power over vital elements of the 
existence of every person for whom they bar- 
gain. 

In view of the fact that many unions 
are able to exert this all-encompassing 
and compulsory power over the daily lives 
of their members, it is little wonder that 
millions of our citizens who are members 
of those unions, find themselves living as 
it were, in a state within a state and, with 
respect to some aspects of their day-to- 
day activities, subject in a most intimate 
way to the rules, regulations, and laws of 
their union’s government—a government 
which may or may not provide the con- 
stitutional safeguards and protections for 
their fundamental rights and liberties to 
which all our citizens—union and non- 
union alike—are entitled—a government 
from whose jurisdiction they often can- 
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not escape without sacrificing their 
normal means of livelihood. 

I do not mean to imply, Mr. President, 
that the proposed amendments to exist- 
ing laws, which I have discussed and 
which I intend to introduce at an ap- 
propriate time, are all that will be needed 
to insure complete legal protection to 
union members in the exercise of their 
right to individual liberty, freedom from 
oppression, and justice. But certainly 
legislation that is so urgently needed to 
protect the public interest and the rights 
of individual Americans generally from 
abuses of power at the hands of some of 
our union leaders is long overdue. If we 
must consider labor legislation at all, I 
say let us correct those obvious abuses 
permitted under organized labor’s pres- 
ent power structure rather than to ex- 
pand that power as the repeal of section 
14(b) would do. 

Indeed, it is almost incomprehensible 
to me that we should even be considering 
legislation which would have the inevi- 
table effect of adding to the already ex- 
orbitant and practically unrestrained 
powers already possessed by labor leaders. 

Mr. President, I call upon our leaders, 
upon this administration, and upon all 
others having any authority or respon- 
sibility with respect to the pending meas- 
ure to withdraw it. Let us get on. 

I heard somebody say today that we 
could settle this question today if we 
would let it come to a vote. I can tell 
the Senate how to settle it quicker than 
that. The measure could be withdrawn 
in 2 minutes if it were decided to expe- 
dite it. That is the way to get at it. 

Mr. President, it should be withdrawn. 
It ought not to be considered. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should be 
meeting and attending to the business 
that is important to the security and 
safety of our country. It is important 
that we support the boys who are fight- 
ing in Vietnam, rather than debate a 
measure that many of us are compelled 
to resist out of a conviction that it is 
evil and that it ought not to be permitted 


to pass. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


[No. 24 Leg.] 
Anderson Lausche Ribicoff 
Cannon Long, La. Russell, Ga. 
Clark Mansfield Stennis 
Gruening McClellan Symington 
Harris McGee Tower 
Hart Metcalf Yarborough 
Hayden Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Inouye Morse Young, Ohio 
Jackson Moss 
Kuchel Pastore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Eastland Murphy 
Bartlett Ellender Muskie 
Bass Ervin Nelson 
Bayh Fannin Pearson 
Bennett Fong Pell 
Bible Fulbright Prouty 
Boggs re Proxmire 
Brewster Hartke Randolph 
Byrd, V: Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Saltonstall 
Carlson Hruska Scott 

Javits Simpson 
Church Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis McCarthy Tydings 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Dominick Mondale 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


DEATH OF THE FATHER OF FORMER 
SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


During the delivery of Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAx's speech, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucue.] without losing 
my right to the floor, and under the 
same conditions under which I have 
yielded to other Senators, and with the 
understanding that his remarks will ap- 
pear at the conclusion of my address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with 
profound sadness I announce to the Sen- 
ate the passing in Piedmont, Calif., of 
a great American citizen, a giant in the 
field of journalism, a former Member of 
the U.S. Congress, the late Joseph R. 
Knowland. 

Mr. Knowland was an extraordinary 
person. As a young man he served in 
the State legislature, and in the US. 
Congress. In later years, as a member 
of the California Parks Commission, he 
devoted much of his time to creating 
parks in every section of our State for 
the benefit of the people. 

A native son, the late Mr. Knowland 
was keenly interested in California and 
in preserving the historic sites which 
recall the colorful history of our State 
in its early days. 

Many of us here remember the late 
Joseph Knowland with pride and with 
affection. We remember him, too, be- 
cause he was the father of a great Ameri- 
can leader, William Fife Knowland. 

Bill Knowland sat where EVERETT McC- 
KINLEY DIRKSEN, of Illinois, now sits. He 
was a valiant and courageous leader of 
the Republican Party. In these few 
brief moments I merely wish to spread 
upon the record that all of us present 
in this Chamber, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, join in extending to our former 
colleague, former U.S. Senator William 
F. Knowland, and to the entire Knowland 
family, our profound condolences on the 
loss of a great American who called the 
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West his home, and who, in his public 
life, in his profession as a leading jour- 
nalist, and in his private endeavors be- 
lieved ardently in this Republic and who 
devoted the adult years of a long life- 
time to the cause of the people of the 
United States and of the people of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biographical sketch of the 
late Joseph R. Knowland, appearing in 
the Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Knowland, Joseph Russell (father of WIL- 
LIAM FIFE KNOWLAND), a Representative 
from California; born in Alameda, Alameda 
County, Calif., August 5, 1873; attended 
public and private schools and the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific (later College of the 
Pacific), Stockton, Calif.; engaged in the 
wholesale lumber and shipping business; 
director of the American Trust Co.; member 
of the State assembly 1898-1902; served in 
the State Senate from 1902 until 1904, when 
he resigned, having been elected as a Re- 
publican to the 58th Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Victor 
H. Metcalf; reelected to the 59th and to the 
four succeeding Congresses and served from 
November 8, 1904, to March 8, 1915; un- 
successful candidate for election to the U.S. 
Senate in 1914; president and publisher of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune; chairman of 
the California State Park Commission, 1938 
1960; chairman of California Centennial 
Commission in 1950; is a resident of Pied- 
mont, Calif. 


During the delivery of Mr. MCcCLEL- 
LAN’S speech, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? May I have unanimous 
consent to permit the Senator from 
Arkansas to yield to me briefly, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if I 
may yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio upon the same terms that I 
have yielded to others, without losing my 
right to the floor, and with the other pro- 
tections which I sought and was granted 
heretofore, I am happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the need of eliminating pollution in our 
national streams and lakes. I wish to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with that subject. 

Recently the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. BAYH] and I held a confer- 
ence with officials of the Division of 
Water Supply and Pollution Control of 
the Public Health Service, to discuss in 
general the national pollution problem, 
the adequacies and inadequacies of exist- 
ing Federal laws, and particularly the 
problem as it affects the eight Great 
Lakes States and the Great Lakes basin. 
As a consequence of that meeting with 
the officials of the Public Health Service, 
it was generally agreed by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym] and myself 
that while we have a Federal grant pro- 
gram to aid local communities in com- 
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bating the problem which I have identi- 
fied, the program is not adequate. It 
should be reorganized. There is a need 
for a more realistic and fairer distribu- 
tion of funds provided by the Federal 
Government. Under the present law, 
there is no provision of any kind for par- 
ticipation by larger metropolitan areas, 
due to existing dollar ceilings, per capita 
income restrictions, and so forth. 

Mr. President, next to winning an hon- 
orable and lasting peace in Vietnam, the 
most important problem facing our Na- 
tion today is winning the battle against 
pollution of our rivers and lakes, espe- 
cially in those regions where the situa- 
tion is desperately acute, as in the Great 
Lakes basin. 

There is urgent need for a crash pro- 
gram with the full support of the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local 
government. Water pollution is the 
greatest blight upon our Nation today. 

Too long have we as a Nation closed 
our eyes to the seriousness of this all- 
important problem and let it grow and 
grow until it now engulfs many areas 
and cities and threatens their economic 
existence. 

Too long have cities and municipali- 
ties and industries rid themselves of their 
wastes only to damage those down- 
stream. 

Too long have they subscribed to the 
policy “out of sight—out of mind” and 
dumped wastes into rivers to get them 
out of their own backyards. 

I do not point an accusing finger at 
anyone—we as a Nation, however, have 
misused one of our natural heritages, 
our waterways, for more than a century 
and now we must face those wrongful 
acts and pay the price. In fact, the very 
areas that are most responsible for this 
present condition are now the ones that 
are most plagued by their sins of the 
past and present. 

Mr. President, prior to 1955, water 
pollution control legislation was limited. 
Until the enactment of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, the 
only role the Federal Government had 
in water pollution control was contained 
in three acts: The River and Harbor Act 
of 1899, the Public Health Service Act 
of 1912, and the Oil Pollution Act of 1924. 

While some little progress in pollution 
abatement is being made in the Nation as 
a whole, with Federal aid to States and 
municipalities, it is far too little and in 
highly developed industrial regions we 
are losing ground. At the pace we are 
now moving, it will take a century to 
clean up our rivers and lakes and that 
will be too late. In the meantime, some 
navigable lakes will have become dead“ 
and ports and cities will have suffered 
irreparable economic blight. Industry, 
so dependent upon water, will have 
moved elsewhere. Ultimately, area econ- 
omies will be so adversely affected that 
it will be reflected in marked reductions 
in Federal, State and local taxes. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to 
observe that President Johnson in his 
state of the Union message recommended 
that the Congress: 

* * * attack the wasteful and degrading 
poisoning of our rivers, and as a cornerstone 
of this effort clean completely entire large 
river basins. 
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Iam hopeful that the President meant 
that the lakes in those basins should be 
included. 

It is clearly evident that the adminis- 
tration recognizes the need for immedi- 
ate and accelerated action to alleviate 
the Nation's pollution problems. This is 
in evidence in the following two para- 
graphs contained in the administration’s 
budget: 

Under proposed legislation, 1967: As part 
of the administration’s pollution control pro- 
gram, it is proposed to establish in selected 
watersheds clean river demonstration proj- 
ects to be carried out, to the extent possible, 
under existing legislation. The projects will 
be designed to test and demonstrate differ- 
ent techniques of organization, financing, 
and pollution abatement in river basins. 

In addition, legislation will be proposed to 
strengthen enforcement procedures, includ- 
ing registration of all wastes discharged into 
navigable rivers. It is proposed to expand 
research, training, and control programs and 
the demonstration of new techniques for ad- 
vanced waste treatment. 


Mr. President, recently, the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] and I 
held a conference with officials of the 
Division of Water Supply and Pollution 
Control of the Public Health Service to 
discuss in general the national pollution 
problem, the adequacies and inadequacies 
of existing Federal laws, and, in partic- 
ular, the problem as it affects the eight 
Great Lakes States and the Great Lakes 
Basin. The conference was most inform- 
ative and enlightening. 

It was generally agreed that the Fed- 
eral grant programs and enforcement 
actions under existing law are not ade- 
quate to combat the problem of water 
pollution. The program as it now exists 
needs to be reorganized. There is a 
need for a more realistic and fairer dis- 
tribution of funds provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. Under present law, 
there is no provision for participation by 
larger metropolitan areas due to existing 
dollar ceilings, per capita income restric- 
tions, and so forth, which make their 
participation unfeasible. They are the 
areas where the need is most urgent. In 
addition to the need for reorganization 
of the present program, more funds will 
have to be provided. 

Mr. President, to demonstrate the im- 
portance and immediacy of the prob- 
lem, it should be pointed out that the en- 
tire population and industrial complex in 
the Great Lakes States is based upon 
their proximity to the largest source of 
fresh water in the world, the five Great 
Lakes. The adverse effect which loss of 
or irreparable damage to this natural re- 
source would have upon the continued 
economic growth and success of this 
complex is self-evident. 

In recent years, public agencies, both 
State and Federal, have made progress 
in dealing with the pollution problem. 
However, examination of existing ap- 
proaches to pollution abatement reveals 
that there are inherent limitations in the 
techniques upon which we have relied. 
We have generally not evolved arrange- 
ments for realizing economies of large- 
scale treatment and management of 
waste disposal. It is evident that large 
plants which will process the wastes of 
a number of communities or plants often 
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will be more economical than individual 
waste treatment facilities. 

Substantial economies might also be 
realized through development of regional 
waste disposal systems which utilize al- 
ternatives such as the direct improve- 
ment of water quality in the stream, the 
specialization of streams, diversion chan- 
nels for wastes and a whole host of other 
possible alternatives. 

Present procedures are not well adapt- 
ed for day-to-day, well-articulated oper- 
ation of waste disposal facilities in a 
region as a whole. In many instances, 
this is fully as important as finding 
an efficient system in the first place. 

I do not mean that precise, optimizing 
approaches would necessarily be appro- 
priate to all areas. It is, of course, es- 
sential that attention be given to the 
costs of implementing such approaches 
in the various regions. In some cases, 
points of pollution are scattered and 
more systematic approaches may not 
yield large dividends. 

It should be noted, however, that al- 
ready some 40 percent of our urban pop- 
ulation and a higher portion of our in- 
dustrial activity is located in only 4 of 
our 22 major river basins. These basins 
frequently contain huge metropolitan 
complexes and intensively developed 
watersheds where the gains from sys- 
tematic approaches are likely to be large. 
The Great Lakes Basin is one of the four 
that is relatively highly industrialized 
and with a rapidly growing population, 
and the pollution situation is extremely 
acute. It is my belief that those basins 
similar to the Great Lakes Basin, which 
are facing emergencies, should be given 
distinct priority in Federal assistance, 
at least as to timing, over those areas 
where the situation is not of an emer- 
gency nature. 

It has been estimated that the cost of 
reasonably complete abatement of pol- 
lution in this country in a crash program 
would be from $80 to $100 billion over a 
period of 10 years. Obviously, to carry 
out such a program would be far beyond 
the financial abilities of State and local 
economies. Definitely, substantial Fed- 
eral assistance is needed, far more liberal 
both in amounts of money and formulas 
for allocating grants than is permissible 
under existing law. 

It has been suggested that the Federal 
Government finance this nationwide pol- 
lution abatement program with a 90-5-5 
grant formula—90 percent Federal par- 
ticipation, 5 percent State government, 
and 5 percent local government. I be- 
lieve an increased Federal share of any 
future program is absolutely necessary 
and justifiable. The 90-5-5 matching 
formula is based upon the present match- 
ing formula of our Government’s Inter- 
state Highway System. Moneys to fi- 
nance this program, however, do not 
come from the Treasury, but from var- 
ious excise taxes, which keep the pro- 
gram on a “pay-as-you-go basis.” Ob- 
viously, the Federal Treasury cannot 
stand an outright grant of 90 percent 
of a $100 billion nationwide pollution 
abatement program. New legislation 
will have to be enacted which will permit 
the recoupment of a reasonable portion 
of the Federal grants through a water 
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user charge. This is not a new concept, 
because it is presently in existence and 
being successfully utilized in the Ruhr 
River Valley in Germany. 

Mr. President, water pollution is a most 
vital problem confronting the Nation 
today. The cost to clean up our water 
system nationwide will be in the area of 
$100 billion—the figure agreed upon as 
being most accurate and realistic based 
upon past experience and information at 
hand. The Federal Government does 
not have in its Treasury sufficient funds 
to finance such a program on an out- 
and-out grant basis. If the Federal 
Government is to finance the program, 
therefore, some basis for recoupment 
must be developed. Intensified study by 
competent experts in the field must be 
made to determine just how these funds 
can be recouped. 

There are at present four committees 
which either have underway or are con- 
templating studies in this area. They 
are: 

First, the Ackley committee, headed by 
Gardner Ackley, of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; second, the 
Tukey committee, headed by John W. 
Tukey, chairman of the Environmental 
Pollution Panel, President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, the report of which 
was made available in November 1965; 
third, the Muskie committee, headed by 
the Honorable EDMUND S. MUSKIE, of 
Maine, chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
of the Senate Public Works Committee; 
and, fourth, the Blatnik committee, 
headed by the Honorable Joun A. BLAT- 
nik, of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House Public Works Committee. 

Mr. President, I urge that the com- 
mittees which are currently studying the 
problem finalize their efforts and bring 
forth recommendations that can be in- 
corporated into legislation directed 
toward a program which will win this 
battle against pollution at the earliest 
possible date. While the estimated cost 
will be vast, nevertheless, each year it is 
delayed will add substantially more to 
the ultimate cost. The Federal Govern- 
ment, State and local governments, 
municipalities, and industries must co- 
operate and share the cost. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703 (b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
time of the Senate has been taken for 
several days principally by those who op- 
pose the motion to make the business of 
the Senate the bill to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law. 
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It is difficult to debate a bill if it is not 
permitted to become the pending busi- 
ness: Many of us are prepared to debate 
the substance of the measure, and it is 
my hope that after the debate, the ma- 
jority will be able to approve or reject 
the bill on its merits. 

I believe the right of contract between 
an employer and a union representing 
his employees should include the right 
to agree mutually to a union shop pro- 
vision. The purpose of Federal legisla- 
tion in the labor-management field is to 
protect the basic rights of the public as 
well as those of both groups. Federal 
labor legislation defines certain practices 
as unfair employer practices and others 
as unfair labor practices. The objective 
is to encourage collective bargaining. It 
is not to remove from the area of bar- 
gaining those issues on which, if both 
groups agree, a more harmonious rela- 
tionship between management and labor 
can be developed. 

In my view, the question of whether or 
not to have a union shop falls into this 
category. If both sides agree that a un- 
ion shop is beneficial to the operations 
of the business and that it is helpful in 
solving disputes and securing a better 
relationship, why should State law be 
permitted to intrude and tell both man- 
agement and labor: The law forbids you 
to bargain or reach agreement on this 
point“? 

I regret that we have been unable so far 
far to make H.R. 77 the pending business. 
I would, however, like to comment on 
some of the remarks of the minority 
leader [Mr. DirKsEN] on January 24 
when he began the effort to prevent con- 
sideration of the bill. I will deal with 
them in the order in which he discussed 
them. 

The minority leader contends that this 
question is a matter of civil rights. I 
would suggest that the two issues are 
quite distinct. The union shop is the re- 
sult of decisions democratically taken in 
the best traditions of our Nation. 

American citizens have been deprived 
of their civil rights, denied equal oppor- 
tunity, sometimes intimidated or even 
terrorized through processes they could 
not influence, let alone remedy. 

In recent years, we have made great 
strides toward assuring the civil rights of 
every American. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader deserves a debt of gratitude 
for his courageous leadership in that 
struggle. 

That issue, however, is unrelated to 
the issues before us now. All of us are 
aware that, for a union to exist, a ma- 
jority of workers must first vote for it 
in democratically conducted elections. 
Once selected, the union must bargain 
for, and represent, all workers. 

Subsequently, a majority of the mem- 
bers may determine to seek a contract 
with management that includes a union- 
shop provision. The union shop requires 
that all workers who must by law be rep- 
resented by the union pay their equal 
share of the costs. That is all it requires. 

Then before a union-shop provision is 
included in a labor-management con- 
tract, the employer must agree to it. 

Even then, it is not irrevocable. Work- 
ers who may object are not trapped. 
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They can endeavor to remove the union- 
shop provision. If 30 percent of the 
workers in the unit sign a petition to re- 
move the union-shop provision, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will con- 
duct a democratic election on the issue. 

The two points I wish to emphasize 
are: First, that a union shop cannot exist 
unless a majority of the workers wants 
it; and, second, that once a union shop 
is agreed to, those who dissent can work 
to change the decision by the democratic 
process of petition and vote. 

The minority leader dwelt at some 
length on parliamentary procedure that 
preceded passage of the 14(b) repeal pro- 
posalin the other body. He stated there 
were only 2 days of debate and that all 
amendments to the proposal but one 
were ruled out of order before their mer- 
its could be debated. 

The implication was that the proposal 
was railroaded through the House of 
Representatives and that a gag rule was 
applied. This was not the case. 

Many of us, including the minority 
leader, have served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and are familiar with its 
rules. The procedure followed in the 
other body in debating 14(b) repeal did 
not differ from the normal procedure on 
every resolution that is brought to the 
House floor from the Committee on Rules. 

When a resolution is brought from the 
Committee on Rules to the floor of the 
House of Representatives, the Member 
designated by the Committee on Rules 
has charge of the time, and only that 
Member may offer amendments to the 
resolution or yield for that purpose. 

This is normal procedure in the House. 
There was nothing unique about its ap- 
plication to the repeal proposal. I 
understand it was the procedure that 
was followed 62 times out of 69 last year 
prior to consideration of repeal of 14(b). 

Senator DIRKSEN referred to a national 
poll that purported to show that the 
public opposes repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It is my opinion that the poll showed 
rather how an issue can be oversimpli- 
fied. The poll asked whether people 
favored or opposed compulsory union 
membership and declared its results 
showed more people oppose repeal of 
14(b) than favor it. 

I think the question was inadequate 
as a means of determining the real feel- 
ings of Americans on an issue far more 
complex than the question would indi- 
cate. 

Another poll on the same issue illus- 
trates the dangers of oversimplification. 
A group of 125 law students at North- 
western University was asked the same 
question in two different ways. 

First they were asked: “Are you in 
favor of so-called right-to-work laws?” 
Eighty said “Yes.” Forty-five said “No.” 

Next they were asked: “If a company 
and a union agree voluntarily that all 
employees represented by the union 
should become members of the union, 
should such an agreement be permitted 
by law?” 

Eighty-four said 
said “No.” 

So, to essentially the same question, 
the same respondents came up with op- 
posite answers. 


“Yes.” Forty-one 
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Mr. President, I would suggest that 
the most significant polls ever taken on 
this issue were actual votes among the 
working people most directly concerned. 

These votes were conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board during 
the first few years after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act when the act included 
a provision requiring elections on the 
union shop issue. The results were so 
overwhelmingly in favor of the union 
shop among those most affected by it 
that the provision of the law was 
dropped at the request of the act’s co- 
author, the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Here are those results: In some 45,000 
elections involving the union shop, the 
workers voted for such a clause in the 
contract 97 percent of the time. More 
than 91 percent of the millions of work- 
ers voting in these elections said by their 
votes that they wanted the union shop 
clause in their contract. 

Those, I believe, are the polls that 
count and the ones that most clearly 
reflect sentiment on this issue. 

Mr. President, a key point is that no 
other section of Federal labor law au- 
thorizes the States to enact legislation 
harsher than the Federal law itself pro- 
vides. The Taft-Hartley Act authorizes 
union shop provisions, but then section 
14(b) in effect turns around and says to 
the States, Go ahead and overrule this 
authorization if you feel like it.” 

We have a Federal law in this field, 
and I believe that Federal law should be 
consistent and should apply equally in 
the 50 States. 

The minority leader contends this is 
an invasion of States rights and is part 
of a Federal effort to preempt certain 
legislative areas. 

The Senator from Illinois was a leader 
in the fight last year to guarantee every 
citizen’s right to vote. In doing so, we 
were obliged to tell some States, In this 
area Federal law shall prevail,” and we 
provided the protection of Federal law to 
those discriminated against by State law. 

Mr. President, I have received a great 
deal of mail, both for and against repeal 
of section 14(b). I would not presume to 
cite any one as conclusive evidence for 
or against repeal. For that reason, I 
cannot accept the word of one letter 
writer cited by the minority leader as 
conclusive evidence that 14(b) should 
remain in the law. 

This letter-writer said: 

Section 14(b) is the only disciplinary weap- 
on that we ordinary members of the union 
have to make sure that our officers and trus- 
tees stay in line. 


Surely, Mr. President, every union 
member in his union has the same 
democratic weapon that every American 
citizen has in saying who shall or shall 
not represent him in various civic of- 
fices—the ballot. Union officials, too, 
can be voted out of office, and as anyone 
in elective office knows, that is the most 
decisive disciplinary weapon of all. 
There has been ample evidence in the 
past year of the union member’s ability 
to replace his officers. 

Much has been said about compulsory 
union membership as if such member- 
ship were onerous. The phrase com- 
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pulsory unionism,” like the phrase “right 
to work,” has become a slogan, and like 
most slogans is more emotional than log- 
ical. Its use obscures rather than en- 
lightens. 

It obscures the fact that some forms of 
compulsion are not foreign to our way 
of life. We are compelled, in our civil 
society, to pay taxes to support programs 
and projects that benefit the society as 
a whole. If a citizen opposes, for ex- 
ample, a local tax to build a much needed 
firehouse, he does not withdraw from 
civilized society if such a tax is in fact 
levied. And his opposition to it will not 
penalize him if a fire should break out 
in his home. The firetrucks from the 
new station will be there without anyone 
asking him how he stood on the tax. 

In addition, nearly every significant 
voluntary organization has rules and 
regulations which one is compelled to ac- 
cept, if he wishes to continue as a mem- 
ber. These rules are expressed in the 
constitution and bylaws. 

The member, of course, is free to at- 
tempt to change them, but until he can 
secure a majority for his position, he 
must accept these regulations. 

So it is in industrial society. Under 
a union shop provision, all workers in 
the unit pay their fair share for the pro- 
tection they receive from the union, 
which is obliged by law to represent all 
of them equally. 

In States with so-called right-to-work 
laws, workers can benefit from the ex- 
istence of the union without assuming 
any of its responsibilities. 

As for compulsory membership, unions 
do make provision for persons who, for 
reasons of conscience or religion, do not 
wish to join. They need not join. They 
simply are required to remit a fee for 
the representation they receive. 

And H.R. 77, as amended by the com- 
mittee headed by the senior Senator 
from Michigan, made this quite clear 
when the committee adopted an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Morse, whose 
knowledge of labor law is, in my opinion, 
unexcelled in this body. 

Mr. President, experience with state- 
wide campaigns over the so-called right- 
to-work issue leads to the conclusion 
that these battles are not conducive to 
industrial harmony. The minority 
leader asserted repeal of section 14(b) 
would shatter industrial harmony. It 
is likely, rather, that if the section is not 
repealed, those in favor of open shop laws 
will launch campaigns for State laws 
throughout the country. 

It is these campaigns that imperil 
good union-management relations and 
that leave bitterness that it may take 
years to erase. 

Senator Dirksen stated that so-called 
right-to-work laws do not interfere in 
any way with legitimate union activity. 
But in States where they are in effect, 
the union is not even permitted to talk 
about a union shop provision, an activity 
which the Federal law permits. 

If it is legitimate activity as defined 
by Federal law, that legitimate activity is 
infringed by State open shop laws. 

The minority leader paraphrased a 
statement made by the president of the 
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AFL-CIO, Mr. George Meany, saying 
that: 


Mr. Meany admitted that union demands 
for compulsory unionism are a major cause 
of industrial strife. 


He was paraphrasing incompletely a 
statement made by Mr. Meany before the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor last May 25. 

This is what Mr. Meany said: 

The purpose of the (National Labor Rela- 
tions) act is to lay down for all industries 
affecting commerce a labor relations code 
which will promote industrial peace, mini- 
mize strikes and raise the living standards of 
the working population, by protecting their 
rights to form unions and bargain collec- 
tively. The regulation of union security is, 
as the act itself recognizes, an essential part 
of any such labor relations code. Disputes 
over union security have been a frequent 
cause of industrial strife; union security is a 
major subject of collective bargaining; and 
sometimes a union security provision is 
essential to the very survival of a union in 
a specific workplace. 

The issue of union security is, in a practi- 
cal sense, inseparable from many other is- 
sues dealt with by the national act, such as 
employer interference with the workers’ free 
choice of a union; discrimination in employ- 
ment to encourage or discourage member- 
ship; the obligation to bargain collectively 
and so on. Singling out union security as a 
partial preserve of the States has caused 
continuing confusion and litigation. The 
States have had to be reminded, sometimes 
by their own supreme courts, that 14(b) 
does not permit them to regulate checkoff, 
hiring halls, or peaceful picketing. The con- 
fusion of State legislatures is understandable, 
for union security cannot rationally be sepa- 
rated from other labor relations issues. 

Even more important, the objective of 
those advocating the enactment of State 
right-to-work laws is an illegitimate and im- 
proper objective, from the standpoint of our 
federal system of government and from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. That objective is to attract industry 
by keeping unions weak or nonexistent, and 
wages low. 


This statement indicates, in my judg- 
ment, that repeal of section 14(b) would 
diminish, rather than heighten, differ- 
ences between unions and management. 

Mr. President, there are many valid ar- 
guments for repeal of section 14(b) that 
I have not discussed. 

Section 14(b) should be repealed in the 
interest of better labor-management re- 
lations in the Nation, in the interest of 
consistency of law, and primarily in the 
interest of fairness. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have yielded to the Senator 
from Minnesota, and would be pleased if 
he would speak at more length. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are having a 
meeting of the Ethics Committee at this 
time. If it were not for that, I would 
like to take longer. 
MINNESOTANS SUPPORT THE REPEAL OF 
SECTION 14 (b) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post yesterday carried two 
advertisements showing the strong sup- 
port of Minnesota residents for the re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. About 2,000 persons lent their 
names to a message to the Members of 
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the U.S. Senate, asking for a vote on the 

merits of H.R. 77. 

Minnesota does not have a right-to- 
work law, and I am sure that such a 
proposal in our State would be defeated 
overwhelmingly. Our business and in- 
dustrial climate is stronger for having 
mature, responsible unions and manage- 
ment who recognize that the goals of 
fair wages and good working conditions 
are entirely consistent with the basic 
goals of the free enterprise system. 

I ask unanimous consent that one of 
the advertisements, with the names of 
those signers from Minnesota, be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement, with the names of the signers, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 25, 

1966] 

We BELIEVE WE HAvE A RIGHT TO A VoTE—A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE OF MINNESOTA 
TO THE U.S. SENATE 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Minne- 

sota, employed in many different occupa- 
tions, and living in different parts of the 
State, take this means to inform the hon- 
orable Members of the Senate of the United 
States, that we are deeply concerned about 
the delay last fall in legislative action in 
repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and we hereby declare our earnest hope 
that the repeal bill will be voted on in the 
new session of Congress at the earliest rea- 
sonable opportunity. We believe the Senate 
has a right to vote on the bill. We believe 
we have a right under our representative 
government to have that vote taken. 

(Note.—This advertisement, with the 
identical message and identical names, was 
published in the Minneapolis Star, January 
20. This advertising is part of a program 
which has been made possible by the in- 
dividual voluntary contributions of the per- 
sons whose names are printed on this page. 
Space does not permit publication here of 
the names of all the Minnesota people who 
contributed, but the names not published 
on this page, do appear along with those of 
other upper Midwestern States, in another 
full page in today’s Post.) 

MINNESOTA 
A. M. “Sandy” Keith, Rochester; Lau- 
rence E. Hunter, Hastings; John E. 
Dosch, Bloomington; Ovid “Biddy” 
Bastien, Lyman Brown, Thomas L. Lo- 
berg, Howard E. Danz, Kenneth L. 
Nash, Edward V. Wojack, Francis C. 
Dear, Laurence J. Brakke, James B. 
Greco, Robert R. Biglow, Tony Grise, 
Frederick Scheuer, Minneapolis; 
Frieda L. Olsen, Mary Green, St. Paul; 
Esther J. Dean, Minneapolis; Mabel 
Murray, West St. Paul; John Ma- 
ketzky, Lillian Gallagher, St. Paul; 
Donna Hares, St. Paul Park; Dorothy 
Havlisch, George F. Johnson, Donna 
Lemke, Clarence Dick, St. Paul; An- 
thony Buss, South St. Paul; Raymond 
C. Carlson, Bay City, Wis.; Melvin J. 
King, Emmett O'Brien, Hastings; 
Thomas H. Sorebo, Frank J. Pongratz, 
Ken Lindblom, Marlow A. Jovaag, Wil- 
liam Moritz, Lyle W. Yee, Donald F. 
Drantell, Mankato; Ervin Holzinger, 
North Mankato; Donna Mueller, Mag- 
dalene McMahon, Mankato; James G. 
Griggs, Ivan E. Wolf, Henry J. Court- 
ney, Minneapolis; Darrell E. Roy, Rob- 
binsdale; Herbert F. Crocker, Still- 
water; Patrick McMillan, Reginald 


1956 


Cobb, Ted Kowalski, Minneapolis; Al- 
fred F. Zimmerman, Edina; Harold 
Pearson, Clarence E. Johnson, Wallace 
Larson, L. A. Brynteson, Minneapolis; 
E. F. Topel, Osseo; Rod M. Froelich, 
William W. Fox, Donald A. Classen, 
Walbert H. Knops, L. W. Heinemann, 
Len Kieffer, Donald G. Jackman, Gary 
Harris, Minneapolis. 

Thomas Rindahl, Mounds View; Robert 
E. Swerler, Rogers; H. G. Olson, Doug- 
las F. McNaughton, Sr., Alvin S. Res- 
berg, W. E. Pierce, Otto High, Duluth; 
David L. Pellowski, Joseph L. Lane, 
Harold Happel, Delos Ciszak, Robert 
Abraham, Winona; Wray Eastlick, Ed- 
ward D. Searles, Walter Haesley, Joe 
Skogan, Warren Throndson, R. W. 
Gaskill, Malcolm McDanials, Roches- 
ter; Eugene Meier, Prescott, Wis.; Ells- 
worth Johnson, Irvin W. Bartow, Hast- 
ings; Calvin C. Lennox, Rosemount; 
Joe L. Hammerschmidt, Hampton; 
William J. Bohm, Farmington; Frank- 
lin V. Johnson, South St. Paul; 
Thomas E. Bartlett, Rosemount; 
Frank Cyr, Hastings; Wayne D. 
Wooden, Rosemount; Derwood K. La- 
Valla, Loren Hughes, Roger Hullander, 
Hastings; Tom Miller, Robert Reit- 
berger, South St. Paul; Richard J. 
Ario, Elmer A. Schaffer, John Jackson, 
Iver Johnson, Kenneth L. Anderson, 
Lee J. O'Connor, Leonard J. Sobezak, 
Duluth; George A. Haggberg, Finland; 
Arthur Smith, Milt Hovey, Robert 
Viergutz, Ronald Spearman, Lewis 
Moe, Walter Olson, Arthur A. Clement, 
Louis Andersen, Carl Enwall, Clifford 
Julin, William Kaasalainen, Leonard 
Muehr, Albert E. Garlinghouse, August 
Viergutz, Thomas Strum, Duluth; 
Emil Peterson, Wright; Frank Jagello, 
Sigward W. Johnson, Louis J. Conners, 
Duluth; Eugene E. DeFoe, Proctor; 
Wesley Tangeman, Rudolf Lindquist, 
Duluth; Jean Colebank, Madelia; 
Adella Lastine, Bernice Olson, St. 
James; William A. Jesse, Madelia; 
Waldemar Breitbarth, Truman; Ben 
Gousalz, Blue Earth; Charlotte Os- 
borne, Madelia; Margaret Schroepper, 
New Ulm; Adeline Schafer, Mankato; 
Lillian Thedens, New Ulm. 

Kosane Heinnchs, Kenneth Christman, 
Victor Wilkens, St. James; Edna Frie- 
sen, Camfrey; Ruth Gray, Trimont; 
Tom Monew, Truman; Emma Hend- 
son, Gena Olseth, Clifford Prinning, 
St. James; Charles R. Allen, Trimont; 
Mrs. Adair Blom, St. James; Bill 
Whitehead, Odin; DeLores Smith, 
Madelia; Frank B. Osendorf, St. 
James; Aradell Marks, Sleepy Eye; 
Donald R. Mehling, Donald Carey, 
Evert C. Anderson, James Sky, Duluth; 
Earl Kinney, Everett D. Lick, Dorothy 
Harnois, Virginia Fraser, Agnes Wilson, 
Pearl Durham, Oville J. Hazuka, 
Joseph Merta, Robert Milloch, Ber- 
tram Tongus, Don Samuelson, Violette 
Spilman, Brainerd; Robert D. Mil- 
buger, Elmer Rykonen, Arnie Stroms- 
ness, Mamie Blake, Cloquet; Henry C. 
Nielsen, Barnum; Harvey Haztwig, 
Arthur D. Dartland, Victor Cheskie, 
Cloquet; Ray A. Emmons, St. Paul; 
Howard Scott, Rochester; Charles E. 
Swenson, Minneapolis; Mike Fabish, 
Virginia; Robert McPhuson, Minot, 
N.D.; Robert D. O'Brien, St. Paul; 
Wayne E. Austin, Crookston; Gordon 
Caster, St. Cloud; Arthur Abbots, 
Minneapolis; Arnie Jensen, Rose- 
mount; Fred Dereschuk, Minneapolis; 
Robert Pillinger, St. Paul; Frank Pen- 
dzimar, Hugo Peterson, Minneapolis; 
Earl Zenker, SE. Rochester; Gust J. 
Johnson, Duluth; Albert Thompson, 
Bismarck, N.D.; L. J. Lee, Bagley; Dale 
L. Burchett, Coon Rapids; Emory 
Stedie, Fargo, N.; Jay B. Leslie, Wm. 
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A. Gillespie, St. Paul; F. J. Lougl, 
Larkin M. Lellan, Minneapolis; 
Thomas Zarembinski, St. Paul; Russel 
DeVries, Bemidii; A. Arnold Bock, Pu- 
posky; Elmer Wench, Aaron Zastrow, 
Bemidii; Elmer Stamschror, Clarence 
W. Josephson, Willfred W. Regelman, 
Kennety Tri, Walter Stehr, Marvin 
Nelson, Ray Jeske, Red Wing; Adolf T. 
Tobler, E. D. McKinnon, Fred Lutz, 
Carl O. Swanson, Colin McDonald, 
Frank Linn, Jr., St. Paul; Grace Kav- 
eney, Kathryn E. Bergemenn, St. Peter; 
Melvin Tolzman, Le Center. 

Leona Fischer, St. Peter; R. A. Olson, Du- 
luth; R. E. Hess, White Bear Lake; 
John C. Petersen, Spicer; Leonard O. 
LaShomb, S. St. Paul; Lester P. Me- 
Bride, John F. McCall, Robert E. Goff, 
New Brighton; Donna M. Dosch, 
Bloomington; Violet Bownes, Marine; 
Neil C. Sherburne, Stillwater; Russell 
W. Trout, Lyman Covert, Mary Lou 
Kroening, St. Paul; Leslie J. VanTol, 
White Bear Lake; Ernest J. Toth, Hast- 
ings; Lester O. Johnson, James Sandof, 
Hugh C. Swift, Alvin Torgerson, Her- 
bert Swift, George Herman, Warren M. 
Woolery, Lawrence Anderson, Otto M. 
Boyum, Crookston; Cecil R. Misner, 
Ethel Clauson, Francis Hobbins, Harry 
C. Hakenson, Phillip C. Dosch, Robert 
Anderson, Darrell R. Wegner, Interna- 
tional Falls; Rubin Hilderbrandt, Mary 
Gillenik, Faribault; Fred Howie, North- 
field; Nicholas Gretz, R. W. Supple, 
Allen G, Kindseth, William Borwege, 
Paul Krupp, Lester J. Caron, Willard 
Knauss, Frank Zabel, Jr., W. Jerome 
Duffney, Ed Fehn, Faribault; Lawrence 
Evans, Ralph Shingsedecker, John 
Anthony, Hastings; Thomas Seliga, S. 
St. Paul; Gerald J. King, Russell Aney, 
Ralph H. Johnson, Hastings; Jerome 
E. Malluege, St. Paul Park; Joseph A. 
Doffing, Art Hullansky, R. J. Frost, 
Hastings; William R. Bushley, Rose- 
mount; Shirley Miller, Ernest A. Pui- 
zina, Cyril M. Seep, Little Falls; J. L. 
Burnett, St. Cloud; Julie Amundson, 
Arnold Nagel, Adolph Slettom, Pat 
Burn, Little Falls; Alphonse T. Zis- 
chka, Albert A. Bachmann, Elsie Sund- 
strom, Martin J. Isbernek, Emil K. 
Zihlke, New Ulm; Edwin F. Kier, Ful- 
ton, III. 

Leo F. Fisher, Ivan T. Walker, A. R. Fire- 
baugh, Ernest Matepek, Owatonna; 
Donald C. Christenson, Ellendale; 
Glen A. Start, Eldon Schneider, Leon- 
ard E. Miller, Max J. Manthey, James 
W. Quitvai, Dale Schuster, Vern 
Knaak, Ralph Nott, James Drache, 
Arnold Rieck, Burnette Mittlestadt, 
Sidney Schroeder, Owatonna; s 
Elmer Borwege, Medford; Kay Argan, 
Robert Wolke, Ronald Robinson, Max 
F. Herzog, Owatonna; Charles Ro- 
chuth, Fairbault; Mrs. Ivan Walker, 
Francis R. Seykora, Owatonna; Archie 
C. Hansen, Joseph A. Hanson, George 
W. Davies, Jr., V. F. Ogren, Archie F. 
Carlson, Arthur E. Linstrom, Earl W. 
Adams, Erwin Johns, Christ Anderson, 
Willmar; Egon Kancher, Spicer; Reu- 
ben Lundquist, Sherwood O. Millow, 
M. Theresa Hogan, Joseph B. Erd- 
meier, Wayne Hendershott, George 
Strom, Gordon Sordahl Leonard 
Halverson, Willmar; Frank Ayotte, 
Spicer; Geo. W. Davies, Sr., F. W. 
Lekvold, Hilding Bonderson, Orville 
Krohn, Clinton Parsons, Harley M. 
Johnson, St. Peter; Sig. L. Nemeth, St. 
Cloud; Glenn Irland, Sauk Rapids; 
Leonard Noyes, Floyd Coughtry, V. F. 
“Biff” Theisen, Mrs. Herbert Witte, St. 
Cloud; Math, Gillitzer, St. Joseph; 
Howard H. Smith, Ralph Hall, Jr., 
Larry Reed, Curtis, Eide Reinder Roz- 
endal, Roy J. Kahalka, Rochester. 
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Rudolph L. Hanson, Robert C. Walls, 
Harry A. Porter, Robert W. Anderson, 
International Falls; John R. Burnell, 
South International Falls; Cecil S. 
Mrstik, Ranier; Barrett J. Wagness, 
Carl J. Belanger, Julius J. Urban, John 
Roslee, International Falls; Harold 
Tornes, South International Falls; 
Melvin J. Balcom, Mario Del Pup, Jack 
Rizzo, John R. Engelking, John H. 
Ward, Edwin Erickson, International 
Falls; Ruby Burnell, South Interna- 
tional Falls; Lawrence Piekarski, 
Tomas; Kenneth Etienne, Wayne C. 
Meyers, Harvey Dvergsten, Faith Ku- 
kerk, Lillian Flonick, Maybelle Stone, 
International Falls; Roy A. Speed, 
Milo A. L. Erickson, George M. Strea- 
chek, Brainerd; Marjorie Richards, 
Nisswa; Tom Avenriep, A. C. Johnson, 
George Hill, Jack Morelane, Dennis 
Hartzell, O. J. Sorlie, Janis T. Flynn, 
Robert Weiden, Geo. Hobrecker, Ozzie 
Abress, Al Nimis, Joseph Quercia, 
George P. Klein, C. S, Rankenberg, 
Ray Sargent, Harold Bolin, John 
Mueller, Arthur Holmberg, St. Paul; 
John Mikula, South St. Paul; Walter 
F. Hagberg, St. Paul; Ralph W. Meyer, 
West St. Paul; George Marshall, Len 
Kolles, R. Kurhaptz, T. M. Dean, Al- 
len Kelley, St. Paul; Ralph L. John- 
ston, Jr., Castle Rock. 

David W. Brummund, Eldon D. Topp, 
Farmington; Earl W. Duntlaw, North- 
field; Dale Bedeaux, Rosemount; 
James A. Von Voltenberg, Janet J. 
Staupe, Lakeville; Herb Smedin, Jr., 
Farmington; Fred Becker, Northfield; 
Marlys Jackson, Dundas; Shirley 
Welch, Faribault; Eunice C. River, 
Charlotte S. Meyer, Sarah A. Slette, 
Lakeville; Patricia Becker, Northfield; 
Shirley Hallett, Faribault; Betty Nol- 
ton, St. Paul; Martha J. Bushley, 
Elaine Thomes, Anne Langhorst, Rose- 
mount; Donna Wolesky, Faribault; 
Pam Christensen, Farmington; Anna- 
belle Nusser, Rosemount; Rhea Regen- 
schied, Hastings; Margy Morrow, Fari- 
bault; Charles Hehl, Dennison; Ardis 
Lindahl, Cannon Falls; Sharon Kills, 
Welch; Irene Rapter, Savage; Marlene 
Woodward, Farmington; Sigrid Seas, 
Northfield; Ethel Craig, Faribault; 
Arlyee Cane, Inver Grove Heights; 
Louise Michaels, Farmington; Alpha- 
dine Nelson, Northfield; Violet Blood, 
Dundas; Gail Welch, Rosemount; 
Sylvia Petersen, Lakeville; Betsy De- 
Frang, Northfield; Gene Jahny, Farm- 
ington; Darlene Seliga, South St. Paul; 
Kay Sellner, Lakeville; Opal Bolden, 
Dennison; Evelyn Hoffman, Rose- 
mount; Willie Dientlaw, Northfield; 
Theresa Hanson, Dundas; Carol Goettl, 
Inver; Arlys Tuttle, Inver Grove 
Heights; Marion Johnson, Faribault; 
Joan Murphy, St. Paul Park; John Be- 
rendt, Cannon Falls; Roxanne C. Ras- 
mussen, Elko; Marjorie E. Nelson, Inver 
Grove Heights; Helen Hanek, North- 
field; John Finger, Dundas; William E. 
Krier, Hastings; Howard G. Doehling, 
Stanton; James Lee Berendt, Cannon 
Falls; Donna Janssen, Hastings; Moni- 
ca Rehder, Cannon Falls; Carol Dah- 
lem, Janice Berube, Lakeville; Emmy 
Rommess, Cannon Falls; Helen Doffing, 
Newport; Shirley Breyer, Hastings; 
Ardis M. Bengston, Rosemount, Kath- 
erine Winter, Northfield; Barbara J. 
Beissel, Loretta Noonan, Rosemount; 
Dorothy Anderson, Cannon Falls; 
Delpha Dircks, Cortland Anseth, Farm- 
ington, Janer Budenski, Cannon Falls; 
Darlene Cowden, Hastings; Leona Fen- 
nell, Rosemount; Thomas L. Seliga, 
South St. Paul; Gary P. Norstad, Roger 
M. Longnorst, Rosemount. 


February 2, 1966 


Robert Christopherson, Minneapolis; 


Robert P. Skaiern, Roger Rasmussen, 
Northfield; M. Wayne Carlson, Rose- 
mount; Wayne Seas, Northfield; Je- 
rome S. Hoeppner, Lakeville; Royden 
Siple, Farmington; Wayne Brusewitz, 
South St. Paul; Kenneth P. Teff, Farm- 
ington; Edward M. Malz, Lakeville; 
John Davis, Carl R. Christensen, Jerry 
Eidness, Farmington; Dennis Plan, 
South St. Paul; Dale Von Guilden, 
Robert H. Kaso, Northfield; Robert D. 
Seliner, Lakeville; Richard Lundemiell, 
Rosemount; Allen L. King, Cannon 
Falls; Jack H. Mills, Farmington; Den- 
nis G. Geiken, Hastings; James F. 
Baisch, Cannon Falls; William H. Mey- 
ers, Leo F. Sirter, Rosemount; R. J. 
Wullett, Peter Fink, Northfield; Leo 
Nutt, Rosemount, Thomas Mulligan, 
Neld; William A. Preston, Rosemount; 
Gene Finger, Dundas; Marlin Rein- 
ardy, Hampton; James Henderson, 
Northfield; Thomas Tobias, Theron E. 
Culver, Farmington; Joe Lewandowski, 
Northfield; Dave Kelly, Faribault; Ger- 
ald Towner, South St. Paul; Shirley 
Ringeiser, Hastings; Delores Plan, 
South St. Paul; Ronald Shearer, Has- 
tings; William D. Storck, Faribault; 
Richard J. Dotting, Randolph; Sam 
Tibbett, Carl W. Rice, Northfield; Ver- 
non A. Engman, Robert J. Jensen, Al- 
fred J. Johnson, Jess L. Romine, Ed- 
ward Okeson, Vern W. Johnson, George 
C. Bray, Vern Ristey, H. F. Burns, Ed- 
ward Barston, Cliff Reynolds, George 
Pick, Richard W. Carlson, Minneapolis; 
June Hill, Sue Wegleitner, St. Paul; 
Marjorie Fox, Minneapolis; Alyce Bom- 
berg, Caroline R. Bohaty, Gladys R. 
Gerga, Alfred Potthoff, Edna Schwartz, 
St. Paul. 

Evelyn Koke, Marlene Scapanski, Irene 
Welby, Ardis A. Arnold, St. Paul; 
Jerome B. McGrath, Owatonna; 
Eugene Krell, Blooming Prairie; James 
Wesely, LeVerne Jacobson, Robert 
Myrick, Tony Hyland, Ralps F. Ohrens, 
Wallace Bellows, Robert Bohlman, 
Darrell Ebeling, Harry Myrick, Owa- 
tonna; Gerald Simon, Thomas Robin, 
Clinton G. Priesgen, Robert W. Adams, 
Harold C. Heggerness, Charles F. 
Briggs, Max Aberman, Sig Heggerness, 
Bob Pruyn, Kenneth Kemp, Joe Kal- 
piers, Minneapolis; Clarence T. Carl- 
son, Hopkins; Jerome Froehlig, Chet 
Duda, Minneapolis; Bob Lemke, 
Maynard B. Lemke, Wayzata; Agnes H. 
Boa, Minneapolis; Arthur W. West- 
over, Hopkins; Charles Boynton, H. 
David Evans, Walter L. Wojciak, 
Joseph C. Brown, Arthur Pittman, 
Douglas Smith, Dean Warden, Donald 
P. Kinley, Collen Jones, Minneapolis; 
John F. Patnode, Rogers; Richard M. 
McCoy, Hopkins; Delphin M. Ternoly, 
St. Joseph; Virgil F. Vornbroch, Bel- 
grade; Frances Bordlenle, Walter 
Lountz, Edward Kantor, Raymond 
Goebel, Herb Doll, Sylvester Keyka, 
St. Cloud; Clarence Jonas, Waite Park; 
George D. Colby, Roseville; Lloyd 
Hawes, John W. Doyle, William M. 
Johnson, Gerhard Forvik, William G. 
Tschida, Stanley A. Gunoalson, War- 
ren A. Oelsclager, Rachel P. Strand, 
Etta B. Davis, Marjorie Gordon, Mer- 
riam E. Hosan, Isaac Moore, Wilbert 
W. Tollis, Eleanor Lindquist, Minnea- 
polis; Dennis Jensen, Coon Rapids; 
Ruth L. Race, Crystal; Shirley A. Ren- 
slow, Minneapolis. 

Irvin E. Sheppard, Bloomington; Elby 
J. Anderson, Minneapolis; Elvera M. 
Hager, Coon Rapids; Clifford W. Wy- 
man, Brooklyn Center; W. D. Behnke, 
Minneapolis; Jermis H. Swenson, Bi- 
wabik; George P. Krier, Hibbing; Wil- 
liam M. Nelson, Werner Herzog, Mount 
Iron; Raymond Johnson, Virginia; 
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Donald Weyranch, Mount Iron; Ray- 
mond Moslad, Kelliher; Matt Cholich, 
Hibbing; Aloya Berdlote, Virginia; 
Harold McGregor, Chisholm; Fred 
Linker, Hibbing; Lloyd Nilsson, 
Thomas Parisian, Eveleth; Glen 
L. Uber, Biwabik; Dior H. Anderson, 
Jr., Oakland, Calif.; Lawrence A. 
Casper, Bovey; Frank Olend, Albert 
M. Halter, Cook; Roy Rumming, Hib- 
bing; June Harris, Biwabik; Tern 
Wingren, Gilbert; Andrew B. Wahl, 
Lloyd Wingren, Westboro; Einar 
Johnson, Chisholm; Joe Schulte, 
Parkville; Jos. Baker, Virginia; Earl 
A. Wilson, Gilbert; Jack A. Eastman, 
Eveleth; Peter D. Erpelding, Black- 
duck; John Petrick, Arnold Dyedahl, 
Hibbing; Dean Nerset, Gilbert; Roy 
Hamlin, Eveleth; Frank L. Jekowitz, 
Chisholm; J. Marvin Smith, Virginia; 
Robert O. Black, Grand Rapids; Har- 
vey J. Holm, Virginia; Donald S. 
Nelson, Eveleth; Lloyd Homuth, Grand 
Rapids; Leonard L. Venditto, Hibbing; 
Robert G. Prant, Eveleth; A. O. Cowan, 
Deer River; Robert J. Nelson, Mount 
Iron; Cyril Von Wald, Biwabik; Albert 
Martin, Aurora; Wm. R. Nieters, 
Mount Iron; Norman L. Hamm, Irvin 
W. Morton, Delwyn R. Cross, Clifford 
Saunders, Leo Jewett, Bemidji; Emil 
Erickson, Chisholm; Lester P. Osyald, 
Cloquet. 


Bernie Carlson, Cloquet; Vernon Dickin- 


son, Evelyn Oseland, Viola Berry, 
Gladys Levig, Brainerd; Robert Nor- 
gren, Walter J. Chorske, John F. Curtis, 
Barbara Calvin, Minneapolis; Delores 
Snook, St. Paul; Harriet M. MacKay, 
Doris L. Carlson, Walter Thompson, 
Minneapolis; Harold Koeck, Kenneth 
Everhart, Ed. C. Borchert, Norma 
Rosendahl, Rose Mix, Marie Bjork, St. 
Paul; Ole Bacon, Minneapolis; Ernest 
Legato, St. Paul; Frank C. Olson, 
Mahtomedi; Tony Ouelleth, Robert 
Van Dousek, George F. Adams, Richard 
L. Wood, Joe L. Pedric, Roy J. Gagnon, 
Richard Drabeim, Berton J. Lind, Wil- 
liam Witte, Gerhard Bannenby, W. H. 
Olsen, Harold E. Smelby, John R. 
Pizeszutch, Ralph R. Nielsen, Harry L. 
Peterson, Murville E, Peterson, Karl 
Schroeder, Frank J. Goedtler, Arthur J. 
Ladwig, Walter G. Ladwig, Min- 
neapolis; Donald Schiek, Ward Getzin, 
Arnold Vietor, Wes Johnson, Albert E. 
Hanson, Robert E. Hays, Leo Brands, 
Arnold Anherst, Sam Hoag, Emil 
Haack, Austin; Clem Rozek, Leonard 
Loppnow, Mark Yahnke, Herman S. 
Glowizewski, Clarence Jewackley, 
Robert Nelson, Bruno Marcolini, 
Gerald Serwa, Tony Jilk, Winona; 
Hugh Surft, Jr., Farmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fred J. Schueh, Grand Forks; Walter 


Strom, Fargo; Fred D. Kwemer, 
Jayson L. Graba, Leonard J. Terrian, 
Ronald Terrian, C. J. Shannon, 
Grand Forks; Roger Larson, Stephen; 
Albert Vonasek, E. Grand Forks; 
Fred Heinz, Stephen; Patrick Rurey, 
Jim McNeese, Peter Stigal, Jr. 
Melvin E. Wagner, Isadore Wetzel, D. D. 
Keely, Viola M. Sorenson, Grand Forks; 
Mrs. Charlene Koercher, E. Grand 
Forks. 
MINNESOTA 


Donald Moen, Clearbrook; Leonard Ser- 


fling, Staples; Vernon Lemmerhuit, 
Harvey Hawkenson, Gordon Haugen, 
Red Wing; Dorman Aiden, Goodhue; 
Russell L. Madsen, Leonard Hawken- 
son, Red Wing; Orval Larson, Battle 
Lake; Donald R. Kowalski, Lester O. 
Duenow, Fergus Falls; Frank Sha, Jr., 
Erhard; L. C. Kaasa, Fergus Falls; 
Melvin Schacktschneider, Underwood; 
Donald Englund, Lawrence Humbert, 


1957 


Lloyd S. Brekke, Harley Kantrud, 
Jairus E. Hanson, H. Gaignor Lillenson, 
Art Wicker, Fergus Falls; Glen Peters, 
Vergas; Ray Kraemer, Parkers Prairie; 
Marlin O. Wang, James Greive, Charles 
Lee, Bob Bisson, Ralph Cooper, Helyn 
Erickson, Fergus Falls; Ralph Horthun, 
Dent; Duane Seth, Clitherall; Danny 
Lill, Fred Andvik, Richard H. Pederson, 
Fergus Falls. 


Arthur A. Johnson, Lloyd Volen, Larry 


Olson, W. F. Ladwig, Carl J. Stadsvold, 
Earl B. Boushley, William Siems, Wil- 
liam Jahr, Leo Okeolund, Seldon D. 
Jacobs, David Jacobson, Selmer J. Ja- 
cobson, Norman C. Erickson, Norman 
Nelson, Jimmie Erickson, Fergus Falls; 
Alvin H. Miller, Dalton; Carl J. Peder- 
son, Fergus Falls; Bernard Wedll, 
Anthony Wedll, Elizabeth; Edwin 
Carlson, Lester A. Kiphutts, Nor- 
man Muchow, D. R. Noren, Rob- 
ert E. Dickerson, Fergus Falls; Car- 
roll L. Peterson, Melba Hameister, Da- 
riun M. Froj, George J. Peterson, A. C. 
Tobin, Harry Keckhofer, Toby Reese, 
George Grimm, Earl Meredith, Robert 
B. Ferguson, Leon W. Vanberg, J. J. 
Fitzgerald, Dom. Ventrelli, Shirley 
Dick, Mylon K. Dornink, R. David 
Blakely, Rochester; Sharon L. Schmidt, 
Spring Valley; James L. Roper, Roch- 
ester; Lowell Brusse, Spring Valley; 
Paul Donovan, Stewartville; Merrill A. 
Wondrid, Rochester; Willard J. Dasch- 
ner, Stewartville; Lloyd M. Trows, 
Rochester; Walter L. Erickson, Stew- 
artville; Wayne R. Winslow, Wykoff; 
Ralph E. Aird, Carl L. Riser, Clifford 
A. Aaby, Helen Ferguson, Shirley Mc- 
Guire, Rochester; Louis K. Schmidt, 
Spring Valley; G. George Heppelmann, 
Raymond R. Hanson, Donald J. Krahn, 
Joe Cooley, John Evenson, Gustave F. 
Kuhn, Rochester; Eugene E. Ludlow, 
Kasson; Larry G. Drinkall, Lyman E. 
Miller, Lyle H. Wondson, Joseph A. 
Drees, Rochester. 


Russell J. Sutherland, Robert B. Ritchie, 


Donald La Linde, W. H. Mason, Sr., 
Thomas Merritt, Edmund W. Johnson, 
William J. Oestreich, Jr., A. G. Peter- 
son, Ray Gustafson, Lawrence S. Cav- 
en, LeRoy H. Wahlstrom, Duluth; R. 
W. Stephenson, Saginaw, Colin Thi- 
bault, Duluth; Earl R. Hanson, Sagi- 
naw; Edward Carl, C. Haberg, Robert 
Groshek, Carl Davis, Milton Elder, 
Thomas Dunne, Robert Cummings, 
Robert Finnelly, Robert Abramson, 
Raymond Toivchen, George W. Dyrun, 
Larry Peters, John Kapelinski, Gail E. 
Gates, Robert Hiller, Milton Richard- 
son, John Bonifaci, Byron Raun, Gus 
A. Pappas, Roy Paules, Jack Allen, 
James E. Lasky, H. J. Walsh, Ray Mor- 
rison, Howard B. Mason, Earl Sellards, 
Carl Halverson, Robert Neyland, James 
R. Heins, Thom. L. Johnson, C. D. Vi- 
sina, Duane L. Gustavson, Clarence 
Soder, Steve Churchya, Duluth. 


Joseph Porzak, George E. Dinard, Gilbert 


Williams, Mike Rodrile, Gene Maloney, 
Joseph Wiesinger, Roy Zabel, D. P. 
Miller, E. W. Haynes, Alfred Scott, Eila 
Sershon, Ray Allen, Teresa Andelin, 
Jerry Freeman, Edward O'Connor, Wil- 
liam Swanfeld, Peter Beck, Lester J. 
Dahl, Morgan J. Blankush, Robert E. 
Visina, Ernie Grams, Floyd Bowman, 
Herbert Stalberg, Ken M. Sutters, Jr., 
Aaron Field, Steward Hockin, Curt 
Miller, Harry Carlson, John J. Barlan, 
Duluth; George Moore, Minneapolis; 
John H. Brodine, St. Paul; Merlin 
Hills, Coon Rapids; Harry W. Westen- 
burg, K. C. Eckerstrom Minneapolis; 
Charles Pozzini, Stillwater; Vincent 
Anderson, Ralph Wiehle, Tom Wiehle, 
Richard R. Olsen, Minneapolis; Mike 
Reidtberger, St. Paul; Alenander Roe- 
hike, Elvin J. Blake, Bill Windhauer, 


1958 


Ed Windhauser, Bob Haas, Tom Stato- 
ski, Gerald M. Wiehle, Arthur Thomp- 
son, Minneapolis; C. V. Ormston, St. 
Paul; Richard L. Hudoba, Jerald Lau- 
meyer, New Brighton; William Hoff- 
man, St. Paul; Leonard Bostrom, Al 
Olsen, Minneapolis; Donald F. Mew- 
horter, Donald Mangon, Rochester; 
Roy A. Whitaker, Dodge Center; Dar- 
rell W. Knutson, Route 1, Byron; 
Norman Colburn, Kasson; Gerald S. 
Stevens, Lawrence Prust, Arnold 
Bjerke, Joe Faulhaber, Larry Breit- 
barth, Rochester. 

Donald H. Dalley, Rochester, Larry W. 
Bateman, Plainview; Orlen E. Nolte, 
Stewartville; Garfield King, Spring 
Valley; R. T. Peterson, Kasson; Ever- 
ette T. Helgeson, Racine; Robert H. 
Moon, Rochester; Walter S. Swanson, 
Stewartville; Allen Thomas, Emery 
Anderson, Marvin Newhorten, Lyle 
Allen, Raymond L. Guehl, Robert 
Sparrow, Rochester; Grace Evenson, 
Racine; William C. Diesslin, St. Paul; 
Peter B. Rudek, Minneapolis; Eugene 
H. Sherman, St. Paul; Duaine E. Fly- 
gare, Minneapolis; Willie Rankin, St. 
Paul; Sten Sundin, Willard Carlson, 
Gerald R. Mitchell, Minneapolis; Ed- 
win Austin, Osseo; Lester E. Brown, 
Edward Ninteman, John A. Peterson, 
Minneapolis; William O. Bauer, William 
Wuorinen, Arthur Rassier, Kenneth 
Kirchner, James Ashe, St. Paul; Ken- 
neth Raymond, Walter Olsen, Min- 
neapolis; Francis Poss, Everette O. 
Nelson, St. Paul; Elliott D. Webly, L. 
Hemenweg, Andrew D. Mastro, Jr., Leo 
L. Molinsky, Minneapolis; Frank W. 
Schultz, David Neiswanger, Helen E. 
McDermott, Rollo Sissel, Robert Scott, 
Stephen Nobel, Austin; Robert Hal- 
ligan, Rose Creek; Howard Slupe, 
Kenny Nelson, Sylvester Espe, Dal 
Kroening, John M. Gerald, Ray P. 
Weise, James B. McNulty, Ernest 
Jones, Mary E. Kurth, Austin; Kermit 
R. Tomlinson, Lyle; James F. Nolen, 
Orville E. Jones, Maynard “Jake” En- 
right, Donald E. Krebsbach, Orville 
Wanger, Austin; Joseph Bergl, Julean 
Poirier, C. Johnson, James B. Bavier, 
Arthur Engebritson, Fergus Falls; 
Anton Spiksberg, Dalton; Carl Hef- 
rum, Carlisle; Alvin Borgen, Fergus 
Falls. 

Charles W. Haatnedt, Bertha M. Wilde, 
Ruth Zaccardi, Lenora Engebretson, A. 
J. Erickson, Fergus Falls; Bob Shorter, 
Underwood; Ronald Mirchou, Julius 
Thorson, F. A. Hasker, Stanley H. 
Fredrickson, Fern F, McArthur, J. T. 
Knutson, Irene Dusthmier, Leonard 
Larson, Myrtle E. Paulson, Oscar J. 
Een, Alvin C. Borchardt, Fergus Falls; 
Donald D. Dobson, Milford F. Ben- 
jamin, Louis Entner, Boyd Owen, Elmer 
J. Omick, Ralph P. Burke, Hans Jensen, 
Bernard Lynaugh, William E. Hoen, 
Bernard Westgard, Willard Buley, Gor- 
don H. Reese, E. J. Heenan, Stanley 
Arndiest, Bazil I. Luck, Lucille Nigon, 
Richard A. Beyer, Eugene Rink, Charles 
H. Brakhe, Larry Barth, Ronald Ben- 
nett, Rochester; Louis Schmidt, Spring 
Valley; James J. Canben, J. K. Gamble, 
Allen W. Knutson, Nels Talmo, Jr., 
Raymond Vik, David E. Gower, Roches- 
ter; Richard G. Jones, Bryon; Melvin 
Sorensen, Rochester; Arthur F. Eggers, 
Plainview; Les G. Eischen, Rochester; 
D. W. Douglas, Plainview; John C. 
Van De Walker, Mazeppa; Robert C. 
Chase, G. L. Maley, Rochester; May- 
nard W. Sowden, West Concord. 

Donald Nelson, Menford B. Stevens, 
Dwayne D. Johnson, Joseph Mern, 
Charles E. Spencer, Rochester; Herbert 
Vik, Mazeppa; William L. Kern, Byron; 
C. M. Spencer, Rochester; John Camp- 
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bell, Oronoco; Howard Anderson, Pine 
Island; Gene Mafrow, John Holland, 
Orrin Boven, Rochester; A. C. Merkel, 
Joe T. Tiegin, Otto Jensen, Lester 
Forde, J. E. Fitzgerald, Joe Kato, Sher- 
man Campbell, Fay Frawley, Bill 
Junglen, Stan Stroschein, D. C. Bishop, 
John Gantner, William G. Fallow, John 
Graziano, Raymond Ross, Niles O. Me- 
Killips, Donald E. Junglen, Minne- 
apolis; Emery Buck“ Jackson, St. 
Louis Park; Walter Huehm, B. P. 
Junglen, Walter O. Tomasczyk, Marlow 
Berry, Carl T. Stabile, John F. Schwab, 
John Mysicki, Teddy Webb, Clarence C. 
Johnson, Frank Andrajack, Harold 
Veal, Pat Swensen, John K. Parsons, 
H. A. Benesfonder, H. N. Johnson, 
Harold M. Ottinger, Norman Hudson, 
Alfred E. Lucan, John M. Williams, 
Dwane P. Graf, Verner R. Rautio, 
Leonard L. Wanka, Edward Farrow, 
John J. Yaklich, Sam Murphy, Eugene 
F. Turner, J. W. Christy, Erval Ehlund, 
Theodore Modrow, Ray M. Dehler, 
Herman Erickson, Laurence E. Holms- 
berg, Sr., Minneapolis. 

Clifford R. Nelson, Jack T. Lindstrom, Joe 
P. Byrd, Minneapolis; Joseph Cysewskl, 
G. G. Wendt, Stanley A. Margey, Frank 
C. Vondrosek, Winona; John Sorgon, 
Minneapolis; Dave Selke, Richard Todd, 
Alfred G. Pappe, W. C. Hoppe, Mary 
Kinderson, Joe E. Pomfrish, Edwin 
Kohner, James Mallard, Jr., Walter M. 
Stolpa, Wayne Larsen, L. E. Brophy, 
N. W. Tudall, Frank J. Theis, Ann 
Theis, Alice Theis, H. H. Romer, Luella 
S. Larsen, Arden Tripp, Evelyn Tripp, 
Winona; Edward Klein, Clarence Hed, 
Sam Johnson, Jerry Huberty, Minne- 
apolis; G. S. O'Donnel, Len J. Caron, 
St. Paul; Edwin A. Kube, Edwin Olsen, 
Minneapolis; Louis Nelson, Anthony 
Sanderson, St. Paul; Clarence O. Olson, 
Richfield; Al Kober, Coon Rapids; Leo 
D. McDonnell, Donovan Youness, St. 
Paul; Jack D. Smithson, Minneapolis; 
Lawrence Liedholm, Harry B. Zabrok, 
Jr., Hugh Chester, Frank McKinnan, 
Jerry M. Simonson, Norman W. Ry- 
nard, Folke J. Engstrom, Carl A. Fahr- 
wold, Carter D. Dahl, George Youness, 
C. Dreavers, Roy Mienne, St. Paul; 
Edmund Virhich, Minneapolis; Eugene 
R. Connolly, Barney Flanaghan, Joe 
Hosch, Jr., Jack Humber, Anton Libra, 
St. Paul. 

Gene Lefte, Tony Lefte, Lyle Sharster, 
Charles Morse, Harlan Hilins, William 
Bartell, George Lehman, St. Paul; Jan 
Stober, St. Paul Park; Gary Carr, 
Burnsville; Bob Hosch, H. W. Bump, 
R. J. Boland, Fred Jeske, Gaven T. 
Tufenk, St. Paul; Harold Selberg, 
Sturgeon Lake; George Stehr, White 
Bear Lake; Robert Audey, Newport, 
Thomas Tauk, George McDonnell, 
James Petmun, Donald Torgenson, 
R. Landry, M. Huse, St. Paul; J. Flem- 
ing, Lake Elmro; Richard J. Donlon, 
Alvin Bachel, Melvin Warnert, Dohn 
Doeg, Jr., Thomas W. McCarthy, Wil- 
liam Casey, Raymond C. Schafer, Leo 
J. Schmitz, Jr., T. J. Schmitz, Sr., Lyle 
J. Larken, E. D. McKinnon, St. Paul; 
James R. Asher, Minneapolis; Charles 
Daly, St. Paul; Hubert Gullen, Min- 
neapolis; Warren J. Lee, Norman Mc- 
Donald, Gene Ostertag, Dale Holt, Leo 
Berry, Thomas J. Schaefer, Frederic 
O. Murphy, Elmer J. Meindl, Harvey 
N. Beduar, Carl Riebe, St. Paul; Rob- 
ert Morgan, Anoka; John Raedler, 
Warren Mooney, Everett Lescarbeau, 
William McDimmel, Rudy Galyath, St. 
Paul; H. Larsen, Robert W. Lindner, 
Herbert W. Schladinski, Lillian Sula, 
Kenneth Nuleready, D. J. Hammer- 
gren, Robert C. Wessin, Jerry Brown, 
Gerome Wineski, Sophia Dienger, 
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Peggy Gunn, Winona; Arthur Pearson, 
Minneapolis; Leonard Kanter, Ralph 
E. Hubbard, William J. Walters, Mark 
F. Cysewski, James M. Lester, Winona. 

George M. Cysewski, Howard E. Hoveland, 
Daniel Barnbeuek, Eugene J. Allaire, 
Eugene Zaplewski, Roger Susman, 
George E. Eggers, Jr., Winona; Joseph 
F. Tech, Harvey Young, Jr., Donald A. 
Larson, Donald A. Berg, Sr., Wilbert E. 
Butler, Earl Skeldon, Merle S. Larson, 
Albert D. McKinney, Gerald E. Butler, 
Ben Marschaleck, Robert P. Van 
Cleave, James P. Conway, Darwin 
Draisey, Clarence Johnson, James L, 
Abrams, George Flohito, Wanda Ander- 
son, G. Neilsen, Mildred M. Lowery, 
Ruth Mohn, Minneapolis; Irwin Gunn, 
Winona; August G. Kordish, Hibbing; 
William K. Olson, Chisholm; Fred 
Plese, Hibbing; John P. Kenzie, Joe 
Venicich, Chrisholm; Lawrence Paciot- 
ti, Hibbing; Alsin Zaloher, Chisholm; 
Robert E. French, Hibbing; James M. 
Segar, Chisholm; Ben Huszak, Hib- 
bing; Steve Ovuko, Louis Oberstar, 
Chisholm; Mike Kesich, Hibbing; War- 
ner Oman, Chisholm; Robert Vukad, 
Togo; Andrew Laine, Lester Fontana, 
Carroll W. Vogts, D. Maloney, Chis- 
holm; B. Sullivan, O. A, Johnson, Hib- 
bing; Vincent P. Gregorick, Charles N. 
Olson, Chisholm; Ginford Aslaksen, 
Hibbing; Louis Scheleich, Chisholm; 
LeRoy F. Linder, Robert K. Hayes, Red 
Wing; Betty Albarado, Frank Albarado, 
Ellsworth; Vivian Turnbell, Hager 
City; Kenneth Cardell, Gerald Riet- 
mann, Dennis Matthews, Roger Hin- 
ricks, B. Pulham, Norma McRae, Ver- 
non L. Stefferpoger, Red Wing. 

Dennis J. Christiansen, Maiden Rock; 
Marion Fitschen, Arthur Fitschen, Red 
Wing; Sharon Whipple, Gerald Whip- 
ple, Hager City; Dennis Dankers, 
Robert Rietmann, Albert Reis, Red 
Wing; Michael Murphy, Diamond 
Bluff; Silas Berg, Cannon Falls; James 
A. Albarado, Stockholm; James E. 
Miller, Bernard L. Linder, Red Wing; 
Leonard T. Williams, Lawrence Burski, 
Eldred J. Schreifels, Edward P. Burski, 
St. Cloud; John L. Bystrom, Sauk 
Rapids, Oscar Engstrand, St. Cloud; 
Robert Siltman, Sauk Rapids; Max V. 
Gilbert, St. Cloud; Ed Wilberg, St. 
Joseph; John A. Willenbring, Norbert 
G. Kron, Nicholas M. Siegmund, St. 
Cloud; Roy Wessenberg, Sauk Rapids; 
David J. Keller, Henry H. Boese, Roy A. 
Linn, Fred A. Albrecht, G. A. Dewitt, 
Vincent B. Sturm, St. Cloud; Bernard 
Einet, Avon; Joseph J. Zylla, B. J. 
Steffes, Dan B. Cashman, A. A. Olber- 
ding, St. Cloud; Arnold Eveslage, St. 
Joseph; L. Ruth Caldwell, Leona Gil. 
bert, Rose Albrecht, Blanche Cashman, 
Agnes Willenbring, Elizabeth Insel- 
man, Mrs, Jerome Burnett, Mrs. D. 
Reed, St. Cloud; Mrs. John Bystrom, 
Sauk Rapids; Mrs. Floyd Coughtry, 
Gretchen Engstrand, Mary Devitt, A. 
Hadersbeck, Marguerite Williams, Eu- 
gene Siegel, St. Cloud; Martin Wesen- 
berg, Sauk Rapids; Earl Killeen, St. 
Cloud; J. Hendricks, Kimball; Elmer 
F. Schmidt, Albany; Millie Mitchell, 
Sauk Rapids; Agnes Baker, Dorothy 
Swanson, St. Cloud; Mary McBride, 
New Brighton; Walter O. Steinberg, 
Herman W. Yungerberg, Mankato. 

Leslie Gordon, Carl C. Haack, George E. 
Gilman, D. H. Yungerberg, Earl H. 
Roble, Mankato; Edwin H. Abel, 
Princeton; Harry Wilson, P. O. Han- 
son, Mankato; John Quiring, Garden 
City; Ten Malmgren, St. James; A. 
Ritchie, Mankato; Richard C. Rad- 
man, Jr., Karl F. Landholm, John F. 
Horbach, Kenneth Palmer, Kenneth L. 
Lynch, Paul Severin, Adolph Schoen- 
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her, Roy J. Fishbeck, William A. La- 
Due, C. E. McKenna, Martin A. Cam- 
panion, A. A. Ryman, Warren Mooney, 
Frank Gruber, Jim Aschenboener, 
Francis W. Bedell, William H. Gilles- 
pie, Dick Barrett, Arthur J. Alberg, 
Anton I. Wicklander, Tony Savage, 
George A. Janu, Carl H. Heim, William 
Cherney, St. Paul; Floyd Parker, R. 
Kingman, Farmington; Joe Pumper, 
Art Blesener, Northfield; B. J. Mots- 
chenbacher, St. Paul; Traversa Finka, 
Bovey; Clarence Eslinger, Marble; 
J. W. Blanchard, Jr., Marble; Dennis 
Hanson, John Lindberg, Calumet; 
George Rudderick, Hubert Kuluvar, 
Marble; D. Seaburg, Bovey; Robert 
Cass, Taconite; Richard Marks, 
Marble; F. Grant, Robert Lanphere, 
Calumet; Douglas Carpenter, Tacon- 
ite; Clarence Nohrenberg, Calumet; 
Herb Spawn, Goodland; Mike Stay- 
dohar, Calumet; Jack McDermond, 
Washwauk. 

T. Reed, Bovey; Melvin Leppola, Marble; 
Mike Njegovan, Calumet; Kermet 
Rosenquist, M. P. Porter, Alexandria; 
John Burlingame, Evansville; John 
Meyer, LaVern Milbern, Lester 
Schauer, Alexandria; Mike Rutldege, 
Morris; Edgar Zastrow, Ralph W. 
Christopherson, Adolph Chermak, 
Alexandria; Charles Webb, Evans- 
ville; Marion Johnson, Otto Vandell, 
Alexandria; Frank H. Ramer, M. T. 
Voelker, Winona; Douglas Oven, Red 
Wing; Charles Hubing, Winona; Stan 
Hechtel, Red Wing; Bill Wiech, Jack 
Prasser, Winona; Frank Wedrukas, 
Lester Borch, Tom McNary, Bob Hoff- 
man, Red Wing; John Seubert, Harold 
L. Samer, John K. Connolly, George 
J. Bowlen, Vernon Haaggenstad, Ber- 
nard A. Tachardo, Kenneth Lindgren, 
Edward L. Haider, Joseph Renner, St. 
Paul; Carl A. Grosswick, Henning; 
Donald Spere, St. Paul; William E. 
Gibson, Loren V. Lien, Laurence 
Green, Arnold Sundsur, Gerald Sny- 
der, Edward V. Czupryna, L. E. Cope, 
George R. Petersen, Henry Awaapen, 
Jr., Stanley J. Mazal, Harwood B. Heg- 
gen, David Gasparae, Kenneth John- 
son, Chuck Johnson, Roy Leitschul, 
George Walters, Fred C. Brinkman, 
Edwin J. Thrall, Alayre A. Bagetra, 
Bennie Howard, Ray H. Fenport, Sr. 

M. M. Schauss, M. R. Mirck, Edward 
P. Hullober, Lawrence J. Labwig, 
Minneapolis; George Mishek, Rose- 
ville; William Dubbe, Maplewood; 
William H. Troy, Robbinsdale; Donald 
Back, Minneapolis; Robert H. Smelt, 
Jr., Bloomington; D, E. Eupl, Daniel 
G. Loc, Minneapolis; Charles R. Mul- 
len, Anoka; Frank Peterson, Crystal; 
Gail Giddings, Jerry B. Anderson, 
Howard C. Anderson, Minneapolis. 

Ronald H. Anderson, Fridley; Jens V. 
Kristensen, Minneapolis; Gordon Tull, 
New Brighton; Anthony H. Belin- 
ski, Col. Heights; Roy W. Ander- 
son, Minneapolis; A. H. Anderson, Rob- 
binsdale; Roy E. Wells, Robert Bats- 
man, Leslie T. Erickson, Minneapolis; 
Douglas Halen, Bloomington; Loren 
Hansen, Odin Peterson, Lloyd Lewis, 
Jr., Minneapolis; D. Field, Brecken- 
ridge; Keith Cole, Lawrence Carroll, 
Gale O. Tollefson, Walter L. Holly- 
field, Fergus Falls; Clement M. 
Rush, Rex Lathrop, Moorhead; Ralph 
T. Mack, Yankton, S. D.; Rolf Anderson, 
Highmore, S.D.; Anthony Butorac, Bil- 
lings, Mont.; Alice Retterath, Bis- 
marck, N.D.; Allen Bartlett, V. C. Rip- 
ley, H. L. Gunderson, R. H. Wilson, 
Mildred L. Gunderson, Mrs. Mariaan 
Blais, Austin; Mildred O. Berg, Diane 
Schadow, Northfield; Alice Smasal, 
Leona Austad, Elenora Lehman, James 
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Domeier, New Ulm; Jerry S. Hinz, 
Merle Lybeck, James Axvig, Minneapo- 
lis; J. Neske, Tenstrike; Paul H. Hahn, 
St. Paul; Milton H. Gromm, Herbert A. 
Snead, Jr., Minneapolis; Clifford B. 
Nelson, Bloomington; Richard Carrier, 
St. Paul; Victor S. Johnson, Robbins- 
dale; Leonard Enger, Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam H. Stille, White Bear Lake; Dale 
Anseth, Tim Loth, Robert Kalinoski, 
Joseph Kalinoski, John Ericson, James 
E. Walker, Jr., Minneapolis; Francis 
Borton, Osseo; Edgar Olson, Robert 
C. Bowler, Minneapolis. 

Henry C. Lemmerman, Marvin W. Hintz- 
man, Max W. Sigmund, Donald F. 
Turnberg, George S. Schnapp, Alvin C. 
Wickland, Thomas G. Callahan, Minne- 
apolis; Lawrence Callahan, Bloom- 
ington; Eugene J. Schmidt, Robert E. 
Mendile, Richfield; Orville L. Ger- 
mundson, Minneapolis; Eugene Serf- 
line, Brooklyn Park; Steve Medler, 
Brooklyn Center; Wm. Pottsmith, 
Murry E. Northrup, DeBell P. Varney, 
Minneapolis; Richard A. Swanson, 
Minnetonka; John Chudik, Rich- 
field; Howard C. Julin, Walter 
Kampf, Minneapolis; James Hedden, 
Osseo; Joseph J. Hagen, St. Paul; Clem- 
ent V. Johnson, Joseph J. Hazel, 
Magnus J. Kogler, Walfrid W. Ma- 
kinen, Eugene J. Cunningham, Glenn 
L. Hanson, Jr., John 8. Nelson, 
A. James Heller, J. Selmer Drage, 
Charles E. Boyer, John J. Jensen, 
Michael J. Hansen, Charles A. McCon- 
ville, Jr., J. Vincent Porter, W. Edward 
Haynes, Selma Larson, Norman A. 
Moen, Cato A. McKinnie, Mercedes L. 
Nelson, Earl H. Larsen, Larry D. Larson, 
William J. Cahow, Roy Krohn, Frosty 
Newman, Alex Janasco, James Collins, 
Leonard B. Peterson, Ben Erdmann, 
Earl W. Miller, Minneapolis; Gus E. 
Brissman, Richard E. Boss, St. Paul; 
Wm. L. McCormick, New Brighton; 
Daniel Blommer, Minneapolis; Ru- 
dolph O. Vierath, Gunnar Petterson, 
St. Paul; Wayne Kirchner, West St. 
Paul; Tony Azzone, Wm. Casserly, 
Richard Lundahl, Henry G. Millette, 
Melvin Smith, St. Paul; Harry J. Hase- 
lius, New Brighton; Bryant Peltier, St. 
Paul; John DuRand, South St. Paul; 
Ralph Christoff, Charles E. Russell, 
Gordon W. Johnson, Frank Jeng- 
winth, St. Paul; Delbert B. Valley, 
White Bear Lake. 

Earl Ogren, Roy T. French, Robert A. 
Kuechenmeister, Bill Denn, St. Paul; 
Gerald Koskiniemi, Fridley; James T. 
Curran, Harold Weber, V. M. Dever- 
eaux, W. F. Hawk, Tom Hennessy, 
N. C. Wallace, Earl A. Joeb, G. A. Woh- 
lers, George W. Sticha, Martin L. Val- 
encow, Sr., St. Paul; Harold H. 
Schmidt, Lloyd Lydeen, Elmer Knud- 
son, Roger Whitney, Clifford T. Peter- 
son, Melvin Johnson, Morris O. Ber- 
gerud, Loren A. Sandahl, Joe Polipnick, 
J. M. Michaelson, Fergus Falls; Delmer 
W. Szannach, Donald A. Segstad, Ray- 
mond Driscoll, Kenneth L. Heim, Virgil 
Sauve, Rochester; Leo G. Dominic, 
Minneapolis; Mary Wendel, Philip A. 
O'Neill, Arthur Berkowitz, Michael Don 
McKliget, James D. Halligan, James A. 
Trunzo, St. Paul; John D. Hearle, 
Minneapolis; Robert F. Roberts, Don- 
ald C. Appleby, Robert R. Vernese, 
William C. Morse, Chester Skogan, 
Frank A. Vento, Emil Holt, Raymond 
C. Dinger, C. M. Regan, C. O. Schetty, 
M. J. Anderson, Noah Sanchelli, Donald 
Ganzer, James C. Hill, John Steu- 
zinger, Leo M. Walter, John W. Heller, 
St. Paul. 

John J. Gray, Wallace G. Gagne, Milton 
L. Kleven, John F. Tschuri, St. Paul; 
LeRoy B. Apsley, Lorent Stenbeck, 
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James Biorkquist, Margaret L. Fix, 
Rose M. Wogard, St. Paul; Howard E. 
Grace, Donald Thompson, Jim Evans, 
Hubert Brown, Minneapolis; Allan C. 
Mattson, Fridley; Werner Krops, Min- 
neapolis; Roy E. Quigley, Coon Rapids; 
Lawrence Lundbohm, Ronald E. Clav- 
ser, Vernon L. Carlson, John N. Nelson, 
Donald C. Anderson, Roger A. Travis, 
Herbert M. Clements, Geo. Kerner, 
Robert E. Dean, Chester Skogan, St. 
Paul; Hervey Omertac, Robbinsdale; 
Roger Hanson, Carl Thalin, Minnea- 
polis; William Wojciak, Fridley; 
George Wojciak, Harvey Kognsgaard, 
Walter Danielson, Lorraine Clark, 
Robert A. Swanson, Mary Seekon, Bill 
Brewer, Ernest Heinonen, Clarence 
McAllister, Robert Christen, Minne- 
apolis; Ralph R. Ryell, Coon Rapids; 
Joseph M. LeVenture, Charles A. 
Prenorrst, Gary J. Bohnenstingel, 
Minneapolis. 

Byron P. Draxten, Alton E. Bronson, 
Charles G. Revier, Marcell Fearon, Carl 
S. Franson, Mr. and Mrs, T. R. Olson, 
Clayton Charley, Minneapolis; Don 
Floren, Crystal; Robert Heeb, Duane 
Urness, Joseph Bitker, Jerry Hagen, 
Levi H. Wendt, Minneapolis; R. T. Al- 
thaus, Coon Rapids; G. A. Herrmann, 
Minneapolis; Robert Thomas, Hell- 
man; Clarence Paulsen, Steve Ladany, 
Minneapolis; Kenneth M. Young, Harry 
F. Schwabel, J. T. Jansen, Carl D. Gas- 
tineau, Robert J. Pagel, Thomas J. Me- 
Donough, Jr., Ralph Lopez, Nicholas 
M. Schneider, H. E. Toussaint, T. A. 
Goethel, Don Quist, Adam Veirling, 
Don Kennedy, Bernard Rosga, Jerome 
G. Urban, H. B. Berkowitz, Clarice 
Jacaboutz, Lucille A. Hennessey, Le- 
one S. Huppert, Wayne T. Walther, 
Robert Hipp, Jr., Robert Horton, Mar- 
cella Budde, Norma B. Bly, Clara Stein, 
Norma R. Dahlhoff, Jerome Richgels, 
Grace H. Lunney, Magdalene F. Noh- 
ner, Virginia Edlund, St. Paul. 

Dr. James A. Grunerud, Dr. James G, 
Marmas, Dr. Marvin Thompson, Dr. 
Herbert Goodrich, Dr. Donald G. Pol- 
lack, Dr. Clair Daggett, Dr. James W. 
Davis, Dr. Edward L, Henry, Wm. H. 
Nunn, Robert Becker, Dr. Harold E. 
Lieberman, Dr. Calvin Gower, St. 
Cloud; George Perzechilli, North St. 
Paul; Thomas W. Connolly, Clarence 
Spies, Russell Trout, Jr., Wally Wes- 
ton, Al Lindner, James Leyden, Martin 
T. McDonough, Joseph W. Tucker, 
Thomas Perzichilli, Jr., Thomas D. 
Ruy, Theo. Mazurkiewicz, Edward 
Westerhaus, LeRoy J. Kelly, Wm. D. 
White, Larry Groebner, Gordon R. 
Yeager, Frederic Lindner, St. Paul; 
Edward L. Collyard, White Bear; Frank 
C. Mazurkiewicz, Henry B. Winkels, 
St. Paul; Harvey L. Otterson, Minne- 
apolis; Ray Streuber, Robert Ozmun, 
Donald G, Schaefer, Winona; James B. 
Hall, Leo A. Brecht, Raymond H. Men- 
gelkoch, Eugene C. Charest, Lawrence 
H. Gebeck, Thomas L. Giles, Norman 
H. Butler, Sid. Berkowitz, Donald M. 
Cederholm, Florence C. McMartin, 
Minneapolis; 

Roy F. Grunden, George A. Danko, 
Clarence B. Dalen, Arnie J. Entzel, 
Walter Mickelson, Minneapolis; John 
Schmidt, St. Paul; Emmet J. Cush- 
ing, George L. Nelson, Oscar A. Adeen- 
ed, Minneapolis; Mike Murphy, St. 
Paul; Robert E. Nelson, Frank Ka- 
pinos, Minneapolis; Mike Thell, St. 
Paul; L. Heyer, Basil Bryneldron, 
Joseph Mathias, Sherman Johnson, 
Gary P. Nelson, Earl Schaapveld, 
Harold Echolt, Mark Rice, Jr., Rich- 
ard Mariotta, Mathew Marinell, Frank 
M. Eckert, Frank Richard Eckert, Rob- 
ert C. Westerman, J. L. Burmaster, 
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Mark Rice, Jr., Charles L. Wallire, 
Minneapolis; Larry G. Gauther, Hop- 
kins, Howard G. Erickson, George C. 
Gubuis, Sr., Minneapolis; Robert P. 
Nickel, Hamel; Vern Randall, Arthur 
Ernest, Robert Gubbins, Minneapolis; 
George C. Gibbons, Jr., Hamel; Fre- 
mont Leslie, Georgia M. Wick, Minne- 
apolis; Mary Jean Gauthier, Hopkins, 
C. A. Wohlers, Patricia Claugherty, 
Carol Schneider, Ann Kubic, Evelyn 
Bongard, St. Paul; Elizabeth Marietta, 
Minneapolis; Mable Schneider, St. 
Paul; Marie Gauthier, South Haven; 
Edward G. Ryan, North Minneapolis, 
Harold Siebenaber, Morris Hanson, 
Raymond Dobbelaere, Kieth Hanks, 
Wilber H. Cater, Henry C. Larson, 
Sylvester Taube, Edward S. Freiemuth, 
Elmer E. Johnson, Glen R. Harris, 
Louis L. Kendall, Ben E. Olson. 

Cliff Vogel, Dent; Reuben A. Nyhus, Mel- 
vin Johnson, James D. Yost, Melvin 
Bjorum, Robert Norman, Guy E. Wor- 
den, Fergus Falls; Donald N. Borresch, 
Vern Athen, St. Cloud, Paul Robak, 
Sauk Rapids, Ronald Skelton, Clear- 
water, Herbert Witte, St. Cloud; Jos- 
ept Thill, Wait Park; Robert Brick, St. 
Cloud; Warren A. Johnson, St. Paul; 
William A. Bach, Minneapolis; Ronald 
Branshaw, Donald G. Hafmeister, St. 
Paul; John G. Larson, Burnsville; 
Allen A. Vogel, Donald Hergert, Lowell 
Foster, Clinton Parsons, Rose M. 
O'Connor, Keith Kreykes, John Boys, 
St. Peter; P. Getty, Kasota; Thomas 
Bolstad, Blaine Worrell, St. Peter; 
Ralph L. Warrant, Kasota; Robert J. 
Turner, A. P. Senty, Charles Stoehr, 
John Paul Saas, Michael Stevens, St. 
Paul; Milon L. Sager, Fergus Falls; 
Ben Palmer, Kasota. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President——. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Symincton in the chair) The Senator 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of all Senators now in the Cham- 
ber, I intend to say quite a few well 
chosen words this evening and antici- 
pate that I will speak until recess. 
Therefore, I do not anticipate the like- 
lihood of any further live quorums 
today. 

Mr. President, in my support of the 
principle of freedom to work, it is neces- 
sary from time to time to refer to our 
labor unions and to our labor union 
movement. Certainly by such reference 
I intend in no way to be critical in gen- 
eral of the unions and their efforts to 
better the working conditions of those 
represented. That is their job. 

I have often stated that if I were an 
employee, I would certainly want to be 
able to join with my fellow workers so 
that efforts in behalf of our common 
good might be more effective. As most 
of us will agree, the majority of our labor 
unions sincerely strive diligently to serve 
the interests of their members. Of this 
there is little doubt. Just as certain, 
however, is the fact that existing in the 
overall labor movement, as in other 
movements of such vast size, there exists 
a minority who are not interested in 
representing properly their individual 
members. Any legislation enacted by 
the Congress should minimize the impact 
and effect of this minority group, inso- 
far as possible and insofar as practical. 

Although I have noted that I would be 
desirous of having the privilege of union 
membership were I an employee in in- 
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dustry, I would not vish to be compelled 
to become a union member. What I 
would want is the right to so join, if in 
my own opinion I felt it would be in my 
best interest. Just as important as hav- 
ing the privilege of joining, I believe, is 
having the privilege of not joining, or of 
resigning union membership when I so 
desired. It seems only right, that if the 
union is not representing me to my sat- 
isfaction, that I be permitted to disas- 
sociate myself from it. 

Mr. President, right-to-work opponents 
have spoken out frankly against the 
right-to-work laws of Texas and of the 
several other States. I will attempt to 
likewise be frank and thorough in de- 
fending the freedom-to-work principle 
my fellow Texans have so wisely adopted. 

This proposed repeal of our State 
right-to-work legislation is a most im- 
portant issue. Involved here is the free- 
dom, and liberty, and dignity of the 
working men and women of our Nation. 

Right-to-work opponents have stated 
the question as simply one of whether 
or not there should be a uniform ap- 
proval of the union shop in the entire 
country, where there has been employer 
and majority employee approval, and 
such approval is carried out contrac- 
tually. 

Certainly I would say this is a ques- 
tion, but I hardly think it is one of the 
real issues, of which there are several. 
I view the real issues as personal free- 
dom, individual dignity, the diffusion of 
power within the framework of our Fed- 
eral-State relationship, and the matter 
of who is best able to represent the 
people in this personal situation: The 
State legislative bodies, by their very 
nature closer to the people, or the 
Federal Congress and the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

It is interesting to note that we have 
seen in the past few years the enactment 
of legislation designed primarily, say its 
proponents, to assure further individual 
freedoms and opportunities. Many of 
these same proponents are now support- 
ing repeal of our right-to-work laws, 
which if accomplished would mean that 
numbers of individuals would be forced 
to either join, or to make substantial 
payments into, a privately controlled 
labor union. 

Mr. President, it is my feeling that 
Members of the Senate should be protec- 
tive, not destructive, of the principle of 
diffusion of power between Federal and 
State authority. Such power diffusion 
was most carefully considered and es- 
tablished by our forefathers, so that they 
and their descendants would be pro- 
tected from excessive power that could 
arise under a central governmental 
authority. 

These wisemen knew well what they 
were doing. Our country had, up to 
that time, suffered much from the harsh- 
ness of autocratic authority. Our fore- 
fathers were determined to establish a 
diffusion of power so that future harsh- 
ness would be effectively deterred. Such 
power diffusion safeguards were estab- 
lished then to protect the American peo- 
ple. These safeguards are just as valid 
now as then; they should not be 
destroyed. 
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It is my belief, Mr. President, that the 
Senate should not further concentrate 
power in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the imposition of additional 
restrictions on the States. The States 
already have enough restrictions upon 
them. Right-to-work repeal would give 
to the powerful unions ever more power 
with which to influence and perhaps 
dominate our Federal Government. And, 
I do not feel it at all wise to give to 
union leaders unlimited control over the 
working men and women of America. 

I fear, as do many others, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the repeal of right to work 
could result in the establishment of lead- 
ers so powerful they could exercise sub- 
stantial control of government at all 
levels, and through such control, influ- 
ence adversely the freedom and dignity 
of our working people. Mr. President, 
that is one of the important issues of 
this debate. 

Right-to-work opponents have stated 
14(b)’s repeal would not force the adop- 
tion of a union shop, except where a 
majority of employees are in favor of its 
establishment. Technically, this state- 
ment is correct, but let us consider some 
of its more practical aspects. National 
Labor Relations Board records’ show a 
number of cases where union elections 
have been won by the slimmest of majori- 
ties. Those of the minority may be de- 
sirous of negotiating with the employer 
directly, or to select other representa- 
tion. I would like to think that those 
rights of the minority are just as sacred 
as are the rights of the majority. 

As we have recently seen, a number of 
steps have been taken to assure minority 
protection. It is most unusual that we 
are saying to minorities that all of your 
freedoms will be assured, with the excep- 
tion of your freedom to work. I think it 
most inconsistent to force one to join 
and pay dues to a private organization. 

Mr. President, I have noted that the 
term “right to work” has been referred 
to by its opponents as a misnomer, since, 
as they say, right to work does not really 
give anyone the right to work. Oppo- 
nents contend that such repeal is not 
going to destroy anyone’s right to work; 
that repeal is not going to make manda- 
tory the joining of a union to find or 
continue employment. I will agree that 
“right to work” may be somewhat of a 
misnomer. I think it would be better 
labeled “freedom to work”, that is, free- 
dom from being forced to join, or to pay 
into, a union or other organization with 
which the individual is not in agreement. 

I think “freedom to work” means the 
freedom to get a job, to work and to im- 
prove on that job by virtue of the indi- 
vidual’s ability and capacity; freedom 
to give to the employer an honest day’s 
work without being forced to slow down 
his individual efforts so that purposely 
low standards set by imposed leaders will 
not be exceeded; freedom to make the 
very best use of his talents in order to 
work his way up; freedom from being 
advised how he, the individual worker, 
must conduct himself when not on his 
job—as well as on his job; freedom from 
dues assessments and subsequent support 
of candidates and programs and issues 
which he does not wish to support; free- 
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dom to select the representation he de- 
sires, to deal with the employer, and very 
importantly, freedom to work for pro- 
motion and advancement without being 
limited by arbitrarily set standards that 
only encourage mediocrity and discour- 
age incentive. 

This is what freedom to work really 
means: freedom to work a little harder 
to get ahead, freedom to choose ones’ 
employer, freedom to hold that job 
through his own ability. 

I can also agree with the opponents 

of freedom to work that right-to-work 
laws do not give a true right to a job be- 
cause such right creates no jobs. How- 
ever, it is just as true that unions them- 
selves provide no employment outside 
those relatively few who are employed 
to further the unions interests and pro- 
grams. 
Employment is generally created, Mr. 
President, by employers who invest 
money in private enterprise operations 
from which profits will be made, it is 
hoped, from the production and market- 
ing of goods and/or services. If such 
goods and services cannot be profitably 
marketed, jobs will be limited and ter- 
minated. 

As I have noted, freedom to work op- 
ponents have stated that 14(b)’s repeal 
would not of itself require a person to 
become a union member in order to se- 
cure or to hold a job. I am certainly in 
disagreement on this point. While it 
may be technically correct that a person 
will not be required to join a union to 
secure or hold his job, he will be required 
to: Pay into union coffers an initiation 
fee, union established; and he will be re- 
quired to pay dues and other assessed 
fees. 

Mr. President, a minimum of research 
will give a number of examples whereby 
labor unions, with the benefit of their 
monopoly type operation, have been so 
excessive in their demands that jobs 
have actually been destroyed. Whole 
industries have been made to close, or 
limit their operations, or in other cases 
prices were forced so high that substi- 
tutes took over established markets. In 
such cases, the net result was the de- 
struction or limitation of jobs, rather 
than the creation of improved conditions 
and new jobs. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no figures 
available to show the percentage of 
the dues dollar that goes for the negotia- 
tion process. It is a feeling of some that 
in many cases only a very small percent- 
age of union money is actually expended 
in the bargaining or negotiation process 
and that the majority of money collected 
from the individual member goes for the 
purpose of organizing union activity in 
other plants, or for expanding the politi- 
cal activities of the union organization. 

These funds are, of course, controlled 
in large part by the union leadership. If 
the individual worker pays his fees with- 
out becoming a union member, he has no 
opportunity at all to express himself re- 
garding union activities. 

Mr. President, I feel there is a very 
deep and underlying principle involved, 
one that should be carefully protected 
by the Congress; that is, as I have men- 
tioned before, individual freedom. We 
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should do everything we can to protect 
the individual in doing what he wants 
to in this matter. He should not be 
forced to support those activities which 
he opposes. 

In the investigation of labor organiza- 
tions conducted by committees of Con- 
gress, a number of abuses by unions have 
been disclosed. It has been clearly shown 
that some unions are politically active 
in that individual union members have 
been forced to support financially can- 
didates that they didn’t want to sup- 
port. Some individual union members 
have had to pay special assessments for 
political purposes. Some have had 
pressure placed on them in order to 
force payment for other political con- 
tributions. It is believed by some, that 
unions spend more money in political 
activities than is collected through the 
political arm of COPE. 

Some union executives and business 
managers have been known to become 
quite active politically, perhaps spending 
more time in political endeavors than 
in representation of union members. 
Thus these members, though they may 
disagree with their union leaders on 
political issues find themselves forced 
to contribute money for the purpose of 
supporting those leaders, paying their 
salaries and expenses. 

I am advised of recent press reports 
referring to the purchase of computer 
equipment by certain unions, to be used 
in determining the cooperation factor of 
individual union members. Some of 
these questions undoubtedly considered 
are whether or not the union member 
pays his dues, whether or not he con- 
tributes to COPE, whether or not he 
pays political assessments or whether 
or not he cooperates in any number of 
ways. 

Still, Mr. President, freedom-to-work 
opponents have presented the argument 
that the only thing an employee must 
do under the union shop agreement is 
to pay his proportionate share of the 
union representation of its members. 

Right-to-work opponents say addi- 
tionally it is only justly so, since once a 
union is certified as a bargaining agent, 
a union must then represent union and 
nonunion employees alike. Such argu- 
ments in my opinion are invalid: To 
begin with, it is certainly difficult to be- 
lieve that every union member forced to 
pay into these unions would agree that he 
is benefited by such payment. One might 
ask, what benefits could now be forth- 
coming? We have seen generally in- 
creased wages, in union and nonunion 
operations. And in the nonunionized 
plant, there are no paycheck deductions 
for initiation fees, or annual dues. 

As a practical matter, probably the 
actual take-home pay of the worker in a 
nonunionized plant would be greater 
than that of an employee in a union 
covered plant. Thus there is raised a 
legitimate question of whether or not 
union members are benefiting much to- 
day from negotiations conducted by the 
union leaders, 

I would also again remind the freedom- 
to-work opponents that due to some un- 
reasonable and unwise union procedures, 
and constant harassment from some 
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labor leaders, we have seen industries 
move to other locations just to avoid such 
harassing conditions. And when these 
industries move to other areas, employees 
lose their jobs whether they are union 
members or not. 

Employees are either forced to sell 
their homes and move with the industry, 
or seek employment in other plants 
where their skills may or may not be in 
demand. Some of the employees are 
older and find it difficult, if not outright 
impossible, to find new employment. 
Other industries may have been closed 
or their operations curtailed because of 
the inability or lack of desire to meet 
union demands, It can be of little or no 
solace to the unemployed union member 
to know that he has been represented by 
leaders allegedly working for his benefit. 

Still, Mr. President, opponents of right 
to work argue that the union and its 
leaders spend much time in representing 
both union and nonunion employees. 
It is then only right, say freedom-to- 
work opponents that all of the employees 
be required to pay the expense of this 
representation. The law itself is clear. 
The union must represent workers re- 
gardless of union affiliation. However, 
I think it should be pointed out that this 
is not a burden placed upon the union 
against its wishes. It is in fact a privi- 
lege sought by the union when congres- 
sional consideration was being given to 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

At that time the president of the AFL 
and his fellow union supporters were 
principal proponents of that provision of 
the law giving them the privilege of rep- 
resenting nonunion as well as union em- 
ployees. And now union leaders refer 
to the nonunion employee as a free 
rider. Many others in the organized 
labor movement advocated the require- 
ment that unions represent all em- 
ployees. Now we find organized labor 
seeking the privilege of forcing its will 
still further upon the employee. 

Mr. President, in other arguments 
against right to work it is said these non- 
union members in the bargaining unit are 
the recipients of benefits hard won by 
union negotiations. This, I believe, is a 
matter that only the worker himself can 
decide. The question of whether or not 
the employee has received material bene- 
fits should certainly not always be an- 
swered by the union organizer. The em- 
ployee may well feel he would have done 
better without representation. 

While it is true that a nonunion mem- 
ber has the right under law to call upon 
the representative of the union to repre- 
sent him in matters of personal griev- 
ances with his employer, he, the non- 
union member, may prefer to express his 
own grievances to his employer. 

Union records show a number of exam- 
ples where unions have called strikes due 
to the discharge or mistreatment of 
union members. The records are rather 
lacking as to instances where unions 
have called strikes for the purpose of pro- 
tecting nonunion members. 

It would be quite difficult to convince 
the nonunion member that the union 
gives equal representation to all members 
of the bargaining unit. And, this is 
something, Mr. President, that I feel 
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should receive careful and considerable 
thought before we attempt to further im- 
pose upon nonunion members the addi- 
tional obligation of supporting unions 
with which they may disagree. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to be 
critical of unions for being more diligent 
in behalf of their own members. As I 
have noted, however, I believe we should 
know and understand and consider all of 
the facts before instituting action that 
would burden further the nonunion em- 
ployee in the manner proposed. Free- 
dom to work opponents have stated that 
one advantage of legalizing the union 
shop would be the corresponding uni- 
formity of contract throughout the 50 
States. 

A uniform Federal law is now in exist- 
ence, Mr. President. The deviation we 
have is that in some States the people 
and their elected representatives have 
determined to accept the privileges 
granted them by the Congress in section 
14(b), that is, to enact laws that prevent 
union discrimination against employees. 
Other States have not accepted such 
privilege granted them by the Congress. 

Right-to-work laws that were enacted 
read in substance that no person shall 
be denied employment or be expelled 
from his job because of membership or 
nonmembership in a union. Certainly 
these laws are protective of the union 
member as well as the nonunion mem- 
ber. In my opinion, they are fair laws. 
There is nothing in the Taft-Hartley 
law, or in the Constitution of the United 
States, that prevents any State among 
the 50 from enacting similar ones. 

In several States that have attempted 
to enact right-to-work statutes, union 
pressures have been so strong that the 
legislatures have been prevented from 
taking such progressive action. The 
unions have gained this position of dom- 
inance in these non-right-to-work 
States and now the union seeks this 
same dominance at the national level. 

The mere fact that we are considering 
this issue here today is indicative of the 
fact that substantial inroads have been 
made. 

One point continually referred to by 
opponents of right to work is that of the 
employed people of America, estimated 
to be in excess of 75 million, only some 
17 million workers are union members. 
The argument is then made that those 
who do not wish to join a union do not 
lose their right to work, and further that 
a person who does not join a union, or 
pay union dues, has ample opportunity 
to seek employment elsewhere. 

The contention that if a man, because 
of some basic principle, religion, or for 
personal reasons does not wish to become 
a member of a union, or pay into union 
coffers, there remains for him a number 
of opportunities, about 58 million, where 
he can seek employment outside of the 
union. 

This does not sound bad at all until 
one places upon these conclusions care- 
ful analysis and weighs the findings by 
the more practical facts of life. A num- 
ber of these workers who would be op- 
posed to becoming members of a union 
may have been working in their present 
position for years. They have developed 
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skills for which they are receiving good 
wages. They may have passed beyond 
the age of 40, an age that seemingly has 
become somewhat of a maximum age 
limit for new employment in industrial 
America. 

I believe that it is important to note 
further that industries have developed 
this somewhat basic standard because of 
retirement and fringe benefit programs. 
Thus, if the employee is to receive full 
benefits, he must be on the job and work- 
ing by the time he is 40 years of age 
in order to provide adequate retirement. 

The employee who finds himself dis- 
charged, for whatever reason, when he is 
past 40 finds it difficult to secure new 
employment. This is particularly true 
if they are skilled workers in an indus- 
trial establishment that has such retire- 
ment programs, which most of the large 
industries now have. Skills developed 
through the years by such employees do 
not equip them for comparable employ- 
ment in most of the other industries em- 
ploying the 58 million people referred to. 
Many of these other 58 million jobs are 
not manufacturing jobs anyway, but are 
jobs in the service and distributive 
fields. 

Thus, Mr. President, an employee past 
40, working in an industrial establish- 
ment, who has developed skills that war- 
rant him high pay, is simply forced to 
go along if he is desirous of continuing 
to work. He is going to be forced to pay 
into a union with which he may disagree 
and which he may not want to represent 
him. As a result, the employee will have 
deducted from his weekly paycheck an 
additional amount which it is now pro- 
posed to impose upon him, and for a 
service that he may not or does not desire 
to receive. 

Mr. President, I do not believe this is 
fair. I do not think we should deny the 
individual his right to continue in his 
employment. I do not think we should 
subject him to such pressures. I do not 
think we should force him to make con- 
tributions to an organization with which 
he is, or may be, in disagreement, in 
order to please those who have forced 
this representation upon him. Mr. 
President, a majority of the people in my 
State of Texas, and in the Nation, are 
certainly in agreement with this position. 

Mr. President, right-to-work oppo- 
nents have stated that unionization in 
the 19 States that presently do not have 
the union shop is lower than is the case 
in the remaining States. This can be 
rather easily explained. 

In the first place, in the non-right-to- 
work States, people are not permitted to 
work in union shops unless they are 
members of a union or pay into a union. 
They are, therefore, forced to be members 
of those unions. Inasmuch as they have 
to pay into the union, they find it to 
their advantage to become members so 
that they may at least have the privilege 
of being in attendance at union meetings. 

Conversely, in the right-to-work 
States, these persons who do not want to 
be members of a union can continue 
peacefully in their employment without 
the necessity of paying into a union, and 
thus may see no necessity of becoming a 
union member. Naturally union mem- 
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bership in these States is lower, and I 
certainly see nothing wrong with that. 

There may be another reason, Mr. 
President. Nothing in a right-to-work 
State prevents an individual from join- 
ing a union. However, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the union organizer or 
representative to convince that indiyi- 
dual that it is to his—the employee’s— 
advantages to become a union member. 
Merely because the unions may have 
failed in this opportunity, does not mean 
we can rightfully assume that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to enact legislation be- 
cause of lack of interest in union mem- 
bership. I do not feel we should bring 
force upon those who do not wish to buy 
the union product. 

In answer to the argument sometimes 
presented, that the wage index in the 
right-to-work States is lower than in the 
non-right-to-work States, I believe that 
whether it is true or not is somewhat 
immaterial. Certainly during the course 
of the development of our Nation, the 
States which are now right-to-work 
States were primarily the agricultural 
ones, the ranching States, the producers 
of raw materials. They were not the 
manufacturing States. 

As we know, manufacturing was con- 
centrated in the East and the North. 
By virtue of this concentration of skilled 
laborers, we naturally had a higher wage 
structure in those parts of our country. 
These wages, the income of the workers, 
were substantially higher in these cur- 
rent non-right-to-work States a long 
time before there was enacted any Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, any Taft- 
Hartley Act, or any right-to-work law. 
This is historically so. The right-to- 
work States are making progress toward 
closing this gap. I believe, of course, 
that in the interest of the Nation they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

Recently the Bureau of Economic 
Security of the Department of Labor Re- 
ports showed that unemployment in the 
right-to-work States was lower than in 
the non-right-to-work States. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports for the past 
5-year period show that in right-to-work 
States, personal income increased 27.2 
percent, while in non-right-to-work 
States, the increase was 25.5 percent. 

Mr. President, opponents of freedom 
to work frequently endeavor to deal in 
the field of economics, and more especi- 
ally in that phase of economics that ap- 
plies to income growth and expansion, in 
order to show that per capita income is 
less in the right-to-work States. 

I do not have figures before me sub- 
stantiating their arguments. However, 
I think perhaps such arguments are 
somewhat insignificant. I should say, 
Mr. President, that per capita income has 
nothing to do with the issue here. Asa 
matter of fact, it is somewhat of a false 
issue because per capita income includes 
the income of the rich as well as the poor. 

The question we are discussing here 
has to do with the wage earner, the em- 
ployee, and not with the number of mil- 
lionaires, the billionaires, or coupon 
clippers that may exist and be more 
numerous in the older industrial and 
more highly developed States. 
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Per capita income, as we all know, in- 
cludes the income of every individual in 
the States from the richest to the poor- 
est. Thus, I do not think it is much of a 
criterion by which to judge the well- 
being of the working people in any par- 
ticular State. 

Mr. President, in the matter we are 
considering today, we are dealing with 
the freedoms of people, with one of man’s 
most basic and fundamental freedoms, 
his freedom to work at his vocation in the 
plant of his choice. In addition, we are 
also deailng with his being forced to pay 
into a labor union without having had 
any real voice in deciding whether the 
plant should be unionized. 

Freedom-to-work opponents contend 
continually that employees allegedly 
benefiting from labor union representa- 
tion should contribute to the support of 
the union. In my opinion, for a union 
and an employer to sign a contract forc- 
ing a third party, the worker, to con- 
tribute to a labor union can violate basic 
rights. It might even be said under cer- 
tain circumstances that such action may 
in effect take his property without due 
Process. Here we have two parties per- 
mitted to sign a contract that affects the 
third, which forces payment of dues or 
contributions by the third party of his 
hard-earned money to the union in order 
to retain his job and earn for himself and 
his family the necessities of life. 

Certainly a number of arguments can 
be cited on this issue. Some of them are 
very well summed up by Judge Carter of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court, in a deci- 
sion rendered some years ago, as 
follows: 

If an employee is compelled to join a union 
against his will in order to continue his em- 
ployment, he not only pays his share of the 
cost of the union bargaining process, but he 
is compelled to support many other princi- 
ples, policies, programs, and activities to 
which he may not subscribe. Some unions 
support a form of life insurance which pays 
death benefits. Others support a welfare 
fund for the benefit of needy members. 
Some unions maintain a strike fund to pro- 
tect employees while on a strike. Some estab- 
lish funds to be used in the furtherance of 
economic and political principles in which 
an employee may have no confidence. In 
some instances, compulsory membership 
would compel support, financial and other- 
wise, of policies which an employee might 
deem objectionable from the standpoint of 
free government and the liberties of the in- 
dividual under it. An employee may neither 
desire to benefit from such programs nor de- 
sire to contribute to their support. He may 
object to certain programs and activities of 
the union for a reason of his own and, con- 
sequently, not desire to contribute to their 
promulgation. To compel any employee to 
make involuntary contributions from his 
compensation for such purposes is a taking 
of his property without due process of law. 


Mr. President, one of the primary 
arguments used by right-to-work oppo- 
nents is brought forth through compari- 
son of labor unions and municipalities. 
This argument, in my opinion, is grossly 
in error. The inference is made that 
the same responsibility lies upon the in- 
dividual worker in an organized plant, 
who does not support a union, that lies 
upon the individual in a municipality 
who is required to pay taxes in support 
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of a program voted by a majority of 
those in the municipality. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there 
is any basis for this argument at all. The 
municipality is a vehicle of government, 
created under the Constitution of the 
United States, and under the various 
State constitutions and laws, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order, providing pub- 
lic services, and in other ways serving 
the people of the area. Legally it is an 
authoritative group, it is government. 
Certainly the same cannot be said with 
respect to a labor union. It is a private 
organization, not a vehicle of govern- 
ment, not a constitutional authority as 
is the municipality. It is most er- 
roneous, I think, to offer the argument 
that labor unions should be placed on a 
parallel with a municipal government 
or, for that matter, any level of govern- 
ment which was created by the people 
for the purpose of governing themselves. 

Abraham Lincoln once said our Gov- 
ernment is a “government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.” The 
Constitution and the laws of the Nation 
and of the States have provisions which 
require that the various legislative 
bodies, which pass laws and levy taxes, 
submit themselves for review, through 
the election process, in a democratic 
fashion at regular intervals. Thus, they 
are accountable to the people for their 
acts. As we have seen, union elections 
differ substantially from this process. 
Union elections are many times con- 
trolled to a great extent by union 
leaders. 

It has taken at times almost super- 
human effort for the individual union 
members to have an effective voice in 
the selection of union leaders. Of 
course, in many union constitutions there 
are provisions which in theory at least 
enable the members to participate in the 
selection of leadership. Union operating 
machinery, however, makes this often 
ineffective. The individual who would 
be required by the repeal of 14(b) to con- 
tribute to a union without being a mem- 
ber would have no semblance of a voice 
at all. 

And besides the differences just re- 
ferred to, which are adequate, there is no 
authority invested in any National or 
State or local legislative group which en- 
ables them to require that individuals, 
through taxation or otherwise, make 
contributions in behalf of the political 
aims and objectives of the legislative 
group then in power. And it is certainly 
a well-known fact, with respect to labor 
unions, that many of the union activities 
are geared toward political endeavors 
outside the area of collective bargaining. 

Freedom-to-work opponents, Mr. 
President, have also made a comparison 
between compulsory unionism and com- 
pulsory contributions to unions, and our 
integrated State bars to which attorneys 
belong. In addition, comparisons have 
also been made with respect to physicians 
and those requirements whereby hos- 
pitals require physicians to be members 
of their medical associations before 
allowing them to practice in local 
hospitals. 

Let us consider the integrated bar 
first. There are, of course, members of 
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the legal fraternity who do not agree 
with the principle of the integrated bar. 
Accepting facts as they are, however, 
many States do have the integrated bar, 
whereby members of the legal fraternity 
have to pass a legal or bar examination 
prescribed by the State. In a number 
of States, as I understand it, such exam- 
inations are conducted by special com- 
mittees established for the purpose by 
authority of the highest court in the 
State, or by some other duly constituted 
State authority. 

Here we have a professional group 
that is required to meet professional 
standards, established by the legislative 
body of the State. In those States hay- 
ing the integrated bar, the bar is charged 
by law with the responsibility of policing 
the profession. In actuality, the bar 
functions as a governmental department. 
In Texas all attorneys are officers of the 
court, by virtue of applicable statutes. 

Turning briefly to the medical pro- 
fession, we know that it is one that re- 
quires some 12 years of schooling and 
internship. Although a doctor is not re- 
quired generally to be a member of the 
medical association, some hospitals do 
require physicians to be members of the 
local or county association before they 
can practice medicine in that particular 
hospital. However, this is not deter- 
mined by law. It is the decision of the 
hospital management, a decision that 
has been made to assure that those who 
practice in the particular hospital have 
the qualifications necessary to properly 
eare for and treat patients. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
the professional standards required for 
attorneys and physicians are much dif- 
ferent from those required by unions. 
In the case of the union, its leadership 
determines the standards that must be 
met by a prospective member of that 
union. These standards in many in- 
stances may be subject to various devia- 
tions, including the union’s desire for 
membership. Thus, there is no basis for 
the comparison that freedom to work 
opponents have made. 

In summary, I should like to state that 
Congress should be concerned with pro- 
tecting all individual freedoms, and that 
includes the freedom to work. As I have 
noted, in the last session of the Congress, 
and in several preceding years, much 
time was spent in passing important leg- 
islation in an effort to guarantee more 
effectively the freedoms provided for un- 
der the Constitution, to assure minority 
groups that they would have the same 
freedoms as has the majority. It ill be- 
hooves us here now, I think, to enact leg- 
islation that would strike at the most 
vital of all freedoms, and that is the free- 
dom to earn a living in one’s chosen pro- 
fession or chosen skill, at a place of his 
choice, without being compelled to pay 
into union coffers and to otherwise sup- 
port a private organization with which 
he does not agree; an organization which 
may be of questionable benefit to him. 

The action our forefathers took in es- 
tablishing this Government and in pro- 
viding for the protection of the freedoms 
of individuals and minority groups 
should not now be ignored. 
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Perhaps it would be more just if union 
leaders, desirous of being placed on a 
parity with government, should consider 
submitting legislative proposals regard- 
ing forced union membership and forced 
union contributions. 

Years ago our forefathers came to 
America seeking that most satisfactory 
and precious of all human freedoms: 
Freedom of choice. Right to work guar- 
antees this same freedom of choice—the 
right to choose either membership or 
nonmembership in a labor organization. 
In America, and in our State, men have 
prospered and progressed in this spirit 
of freedom. 

Texas unions do not suffer in this at- 
mosphere of free choice. They are 
strong, effective, responsible and well 
led. We have a better State, better 
unions, and better labor-management 
relations because of our right-to-work 
law. We gain jobs faster than non-right- 
to-work States. 

And it should be noted that freedom 
of choice is a two-way street. The ad- 
ministration also has indicated it would 
like to have new laws that could infringe 
the right to strike by substituting a 
greater measure of compulsory Federal 
arbitration for the free bargaining of 
labor and management. The right to 
strike and the right to work both involve 
individual liberty and freedom of choice. 
Neither should be supplanted by Federal 
dictation. Those opponents of freedom 
to work are treading on dangerous 
ground indeed. 

I believe an excellent manner in which 
to bring forth the case for the right to 
work is through consideration of basic 
arguments against right to work, fol- 
lowed by answers to such arguments. I 
will therefore proceed for a few minutes 
in such manner. 

The argument: The advocates of com- 
pulsory unionism argue that a right-to- 
work law is a fraud because it does not 
give anyone the right to work. 

The answer: This argument errone- 
ously implies that proponents of right 
to work are misrepresenting the facts 
regarding this legislation. Popular sup- 
port for right-to-work laws is based 
upon a correct understanding of the 
basic principle involved. That principle 
is the freedom of the individual to 
choose either membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union without losing 
ped job or being prevented from getting a 
job. 

Right-to-work laws do not give any- 
one the right to work. However, they 
do protect employees from being forced 
to join or pay money to a labor union, 
or any other private organization in 
order to get a job, or hold a job. Con- 
versely, right-to-work laws protect the 
right of an employee to join a union if 
he so chooses. 

Right-to-work laws do not interfere 
in any way with legitimate union ac- 
tivity. They do not restrict the right of 
employees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. Right- 
to-work advocates are often accused 
falsely of dishonest sloganizing. Union 
spokesmen use the words “union secu- 
rity” in an attempt to disguise compul- 
sory unionism. They thereby hope to 
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make their use of compulsion palatable 
to the general public. 

“Right to work” is a legal term with a 
long history. It was first defined in this 
country by the U.S. Supreme Court dur- 
ing the 19th century. The Civil War 
was followed by passage of Federal 
legislation which denied supporters of 
the Confederate cause the right to en- 
gage in their professions. Defining the 
right to work, the Supreme Court nulli- 
fied this legislation. Right-to-work laws 
are aptly and honestly named in that 
they protect tne individual’s inherent 
right to work whether he is or is not a 
union member. 

The argument: The second major 
argument describes right-to-work laws 
as really right-to-wreck laws. The union 
leaders describe them as laws designed 
to destroy the labor movement by dis- 
couraging workers from becoming union 
members. 

The answer: When anyone takes the 
position that a strong labor movement 
is dependent upon compulsory unionism, 
he is saying in effect that no one would 
belong to the union unless forced to join. 

America’s working men and women 
have clearly demonstrated that they will 
voluntarily join and support those unions 
which effectively represent the best in- 
terest of their members. 

The history of the union known as the 
Communications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, illustrates how a union can 
grow and prosper without compulsory 
membership. Virtually all of its mem- 
bers work under collective bargaining 
contracts which stipulate that employees 
represented by the CWA are free to join 
or not join the union. Between 1934 and 
1951 the railroad unions were prevented 
by Federal law from compelling member- 
ship. Despite this prohibition, the rail- 
road unions trebled their membership 
during that 17-year period. 

What the language of the right-to- 
work laws obviously indicates is borne 
out by the practical experience of unions 
in right-to-work States. Numerous sta- 
tistical studies demonstrate that unions 
have had no less success in organizing 
employees in States which have right- 
to-work laws than they have had in other 
States. In fact, from all indications, 
they have had more organizing success 
in the right-to-work States. This 
should not be surprising when one takes 
into consideration the fact that right-to- 
work laws protect union membership as 
fully as they protect nonunion member- 
ship. 

For example, the Texas right-to-work 
law, one of the earliest, is representative. 
It provides: 

Section I. The inherent right of a person 
to work and bargain freely with his em- 
ployer, individually or collectively, for terms 
and conditions of his employment shall not 
be denied or infringed by law, or by any 
organization of whatever nature. 

Sec. II. No person shall be denied em- 


ployment on account of membership or non- 
membership in a labor union. 


It will be observed immediately that 
the Texas law, like its counterparts in 
the other right-to-work States, extends 
precisely the same protection to union 

embership as it does to nonunion mem- 

rship. As a matter of fact, union 
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members have frequently resorted to 
right-to-work laws for protection against 
employer discrimination. 

This fact is what made Mr. Justice 
Black regard the union challenge to the 
constitutionality of the right-to-work 
laws as so “startling.” In the leading 
Lincoln Federal Labor Union case of 
1949 (335 U.S. 525, 532), he said: 

It is also argued that the State laws do 
not provide protection for union members 
equal to that provided for nonunion mem- 
bers. But in identical language these State 
laws forbid employers to discriminate against 
union and nonunion members. 


Justice Black learned in this case that 
when referring to the right-to-work laws 
as right-to-wreck laws, union leaders 
use language in a peculiar way. What 
they really mean, he discovered, is that 
the right-to-work laws have the un- 
fortunate quality—from the point of 
view of the union leaders—of giving equal 
employment rights indiscriminately to 
union and nonunion employees. 

In view of the evidence, it is genuinely 
surprising that unions continue to refer 
to them as “union-busting” measures. 
The evidence proves otherwise. 

The argument: The third major argu- 
ment presented by the union leadership 
is that right-to-work laws promote strife 
and disrupt industrial peace. 

The answer: This argument falls com- 
pletely apart by merely referring to the 
testimony of George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO presented to the House 
Labor Subcommittee on May 25. Mr. 
Meany admitted that union demands for 
compulsory unionism are a major cause 
of industrial strife. 

It is simple fact that every known 
study of the subject, including those of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, show that in States 
which permit compulsory unionism al- 
most twice as much time is lost because 
of work stoppages as is lost in right-to- 
work States. 

Rather than encourage strife, right-to- 
work laws actually contribute toward 
harmonious union-management rela- 
tions. They remove the explosive issue 
of compulsory union membership from 
the collective bargaining table. 

Irresponsible and lawless behavior by 
union officials can only be curbed by the 
rank-and-file members, providing the 
members are free to withdraw from the 
union without forfeiting their jobs. 

The argument: Another argument 
states that right-to-work laws violate 
the majority rule piinciple, that if a 
majority of employees vote to organize 
a union, it is undemocratic to prevent a 
union from entering into a collective 
bargaining agreement which provides 
for union security.“ 

The answer: This is a wholly fictitious 
argument because our labor laws, en- 
acted through the demands of unions 
themselves, already require the minority 
of employees who are not members of 
a labor union to accept the terms and 
work under the contracts of the ma- 
jority. 

A collective bargaining agreement 
which provides for so-called “union se- 
curity” compels all employees to belong 
to the union as a condition of employ- 
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ment, Compulsory unionism may be 
used to trample the rights of the mi- 
nority. 

The individual citizen has rights 
which the governing majority may not 
transgress. He must abide by the will 
of the majority as expressed in a free 
public election. But he cannot be com- 
pelled to join the political party of the 
majority. 

Under the U.S. Constitution, only the 
Government has the sovereign power 
to compel submission to rule, and its 
power is limited by the protection en- 
joyed by minorities under the Bill of 
Rights. In fact, the very purpose of the 
Bill of Rights is to lay restraints upon 
the majority for the protection of the 
fundamental rights of minorities. Un- 
der constitutional government majority 
rule cannot be employed as an instru- 
ment for the obliteration of minority 
rights. 

In talking about “majority rule,” 
union spokesmen erroneously assume 
there is no difference between public 
government and private labor organiza- 
tions, so far as power over the individ- 
ual is concerned. Sovereign rights can- 
not be claimed by a labor union or any 
other private organization. If a mi- 
nority of employees does not want to be 
unionized, no “democratic” principle 
will support action which compels that 
minority to join the union of a majority. 

Some union leaders have recognized 
the value of voluntarism in the matter 
of union membership and the dangers 
inherent in compulsion. Warren S. 
Stone, for many years grand chief engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, is on record as follows: 

I do not believe in forcing a man to join 
a union. If he wants to join, all right; but 
it is contrary to the principles of free gov- 
ernment and the Constitution of the United 
States to try to make him join. We of the 
engineers work willingly side by side with 
other engineers every day who do not belong 
to our union though they enjoy without any 
objection on our part the advantages we 
have obtained. Some of them we would not 
have in the union; others we cannot get. 


In 1953, Guy L. Brown, grand chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, told a reporter for a national mag- 
azine that his union did not ask Congress 
for the union shop and had actually op- 
posed it as a matter of policy. He went 
on to say: 

We support it now only on individual roads 
where other unions have put it into effect, 
Engineers just simpiy resent being told they 
must join anything. We still think that la- 
bor in the long run has a good enough prod- 
uct that you won’t have to force men to join. 
We must go along on a union shop in some 
instances where it is necessary because of the 
possible encroachment upon our member- 
ship by some other organization. 


As Donald Richberg said: 


The claim of democratic majority rule by 
compulsory unionism is a pure fraud. Our 
democratic theory of majority rule is based 
on the preservation of minority rights and 
minority opposition and the possibility of 
shifting the majority power. But when the 
workers are required to join and support a 
union regardless of their desire to oppose it, 
the whole democratic basis of majority rule 
disappears. It is supplanted by a monopoly 
rule which has no place in a democratic 
society. 
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The argument: Perhaps the argument 
most easily refuted, put forth by the sup- 
porters of compulsory unionism, is that 
right-to-work laws depress wages and 
stifle economic progress in the States 
which have them. In addition these 
people argue that right-to-work States 
use the low wages resulting from right- 
to-work laws as a lure to pirate industry 
from non-right-to-work States. 

The answer: The fact of the matter is 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth. As a matter of fact a major by- 
product of right-to-work legislation is 
the beneficial effect on the economy. 

This comes as no surprise to Ameri- 
cans, who for decades have been justly 
proud of their individual freedom and 
high standard of living. They have 
prospered because the creative and pro- 
ductive energies of individual citizens 
are released in a land which guarantees 
to all the unalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Although America has less than 10 
percent of the world’s population, it has 
created more wealth than all remaining 
nations put together. Unregimented 
Americans have produced an abundance 
which is without parallel in the history 
of mankind. 

Abridgment of individual freedom has 
an adverse economic effect. Let us take 
a look at a few highlights from U.S, De- 
partment of Labor reports, that prove 
this point: 

Right-to-work States lead the rest of the 
Nation in the creation of new jobs in busi- 
ness and industry, in wage rate improvement 
in industrial jobs, and show a greater gain 
in producing new wealth and personal in- 
come than in non-right-to-work States. 

Among the top 15 States in actual wages 
paid industrial workers, 6 were right-to-work 
States. 

The top three States in the Nation in rate 
of new jobs created by industry are Nevada, 
Arizona, and Florida—all right-to-work 
States. 

Eight of the nineteen right-to-work States 
have higher actual weekly earnings than the 
great State of New York and five are higher 
than New Jersey. 


The 1964 average wage rates for pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing, as 
reported in “Employment and Earnings” 
of the U.S. Department of Labor for May 
1965, shows: 

Seven of the nineteen right-to-work States 
have higher wage rates than Connecticut. 

Eight of the nineteen right-to-work States 
have higher wage rates than Massachusetts. 

Twelve of the nineteen right-to-work 
States have higher wage rates than New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

Wage rates in Florida and Rhode Island are 
exactly the same. 

The southern right-to-work States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Virginia, and Tennessee all 
have higher wage rates than New Hampshire 
and Maine. 


The economic figures tell an amazing 
story of progress for the right-to-work 
States. But more than that they prove 
beyond doubt that freedom nurtures eco- 
nomic prosperity—a fact well understood 
by the Founding Fathers. 

The argument: Another major argu- 
ment is that right-to-work laws violate 
freedom of contract, that they represent 
harmful interference by government in 
the collective bargaining process, and 
that union membership as a basis of 
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continued employment should be neither 
required by law nor forbidden by law, 
but resolved by the collective bargaining 
process. 

The answer: Freedom of contract“ is 
a term used to describe a so-called vol- 
untary agreement between a union and 
an employer requiring compulsory union 
membership. Such agreements often re- 
sult from pressure or coercion applied by 
union officials against employers and/or 
employees. 

The right of an individual to join, or 
refuse to join, a union is an individual 
right. It cannot be bargained away by 
other parties such as employers and 
union officials. 

The primary function of government 
is to protect the rights of individual citi- 
zens, When those rights are abridged 
by collective bargaining agreements, gov- 
ernment has an indisputable responsi- 
bility to intervene on behalf of those 
citizens. 

However, it is true that the right-to- 
work laws forbid contracts between 
unions and employers which impose un- 
ion membership as a condition of 
employment. However, it is also true 
that those laws equally prohibit so-called 
yellow dog contracts between employers 
and employees which make nonmember- 
ship a condition of employment. To the 
degree that the right-to-work laws inter- 
fere with freedom of contract, therefore, 
they do not penalize unions uniquely. 
They merely apply the same rule to un- 
ions as to employers, in the service of a 
value which they consider superior; 
namely, employee freedom of choice on 
the question of unionization. 

Accordingly, unions have no standing 
for complaint unless they complain 
against the right-to-work principle in 
toto. Such a stand would require the 
unions to contend against, not only the 
State right-to-work laws, but also the 
fundamental principle of the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts of the Federal 
Government. For, strange as it may 
seem, those Federal laws are the source 
of the principle underlying the State 
right-to-work laws. 

The current union ardor for freedom 
of contract assumes its most dubious as- 
pect, however, when considered in the 
light of the Wagner Act, the legislation 
which, above all others, has served union 
purposes. 

With this background it is possible to 
identify with precision both the contri- 
bution of the right-to-work laws and the 
nature of the union arguments against 
them. The right-to-work laws reveal 
themselves as nothing less than the fair 
and logical corollary of the Wagner Act 
prohibition against discrimination in 
employment. 

When unions insist upon invalidation 
of the right-to-work laws, while demand- 
ing retention of the Wagner Act restric- 
tions upon freedom of contract, it is ob- 
vious that their argument is mere pre- 
tense, not based upon freedom of con- 
tract at all. 

The argument: Perhaps the most 
forceful argument at the command of 
the labor leaders is the so-called free 
rider argument. The advocates of com- 
pulsory unionism argue that right-to- 
work laws permit free riders to reap the 
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benefits of collective bargaining without 
paying their fair share of the cost of 
union representation. They claim that 
since the union is required by Federal 
law to bargain on behalf of all employees, 
all employees should share the cost of 
that bargaining. 

The answer: The so-called free rider 
argument is fundamentally unsound and 
highly deceptive, when viewed in the 
light of the facts. 

It is fundamentally unsound because a 
labor union is a private organization. 
All through our society we have volun- 
tary organizations that carry on activi- 
ties which benefit a great many who do 
not contribute any financial or other sup- 
port. Fraternal organizations, churches 
and civic and political organizations raise 
money, organize work and carry it on for 
the benefit of a large number of persons 
who contribute no support. It is absurd 
to suggest that whenever a voluntary or- 
ganization benefits any group of people 
it should be empowered to compel them 
by law to contribute support. 

The free rider argument erroneously 
implies that the only reason an employee 
has for not wanting to join a union is to 
avoid payment of dues. Any employees 
may want to exercise his right not to join 
a union because the union is neglecting 
the handling of grievances, or because he 
objects to frequent and unnecessary 
strikes. He may deplore strike violence, 
or may not wish to be affiliated with cer- 
tain union leaders, should this be the 
case. 

Let us face one matter squarely. Many 
feel, and with just cause, that only a por- 
tion—often a very small portion—of the 
moneys collected by unions from their 
members are spent for collective bar- 
gaining purposes as such, 

In some cases, unions spend the funds 
they collect from union members on 
many other activities, such as political 
campaigns, organizing drives, social and 
economic propaganda, strike benefits to 
other unions, private benefits to union 
officers and legal fees. 

Despite Federal legislation and a Su- 
preme Court decision, it is still charged 
that a major portion of the compulsory 
dues collected by the unions of this 
country are used for political purposes. 

Rather than benefit the individual, in 
some cases these expenditures may ac- 
tually be detrimental to his interests. 
They may be used to work for causes 
opposite to his beliefs. As long ago as 
1786 Thomas Jefferson recognized the 
unsoundness of compulsory support for 
a private organization saying, “To com- 
pel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves and abhors is sin- 
ful and tyrannical.” 

And so under these circumstances, 
which are not remote but are rather 
typical of countless cases, the worker is 
anything but a so-called free rider. He 
is rather a captive passenger. 

Upon close scrutiny the free rider argu- 
ment truly rings hollow. The basis of 
the argument is that the Wagner Act 
imposes on the unions a duty to repre- 
sent nonmembers and that these non- 
members get something for nothing. 

However, the picture of the situation 
drawn by the unions is inaccurate be- 
cause Congress did not impose this duty 
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on a protesting and reluctant group of 
unions. On the contrary, the unions 
demanded the power for they recognized 
full well the position they would enjoy 
if, by force of statute, they could be sole 
and exclusive bargaining agents with 
power to represent and bind not only 
their own members but nonmembers as 
well. They know that this would give 
them a complete monopoly in the area of 
collective bargaining. For these reasons, 
they by no means objected to assuming 
this power which they now characterize 
as a burdensome duty. 

Furthermore, the nonmember who is 
compelled by law to accept the represen- 
tation at the collective bargaining table 
of a union selected by others most as- 
suredly does not get something for noth- 
ing. He is required to surrender his 
freedom to bargain for himself, and is 
deprived of his right to be represented 
by a union of his own choosing. No one 
would contest the right of a working- 
man to be represented by a labor union 
of his own choice. It should be clear, 
however, that these individuals who com- 
pose the nonunion minority are required 
by law to surrender a valuable individual 
right. It is apparent, therefore, that 
these individuals do give the unions 
whose representation they are compelled 
to accept, full and adequate compensa- 
tion in being forced to forfeit their right 
to bargain for themselves. Because of 
these considerations it is readily appar- 
ent that the free rider complaint is a 
hollow one indeed. 

The unions took away by law the right 
and freedom of individual employees to 
contract for themselves—and now the 
unions demand that nonmembers be 
compelled to pay for having their free- 
dom of contract taken away and exer- 
cised against their will. 

The argument: It is next claimed that 
right-to-work laws deny the American 
trade unions their right to gain union 
security through the collective bargain- 
ing system and, they claim, union secu- 
rity, the very strength of the union, de- 
pends upon universal acceptance of 
membership. 

The answer: It is a simple historical 
fact that the unions have vastly in- 
creased their economic and political 
power in the last 30 years. Today, as we 
all know, any one of a number of unions 
can tie our economy into knots in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

Donald R. Richberg, a lifetime fighter 
for the legitimate rights of labor, co- 
author of the famed Railway Labor Act 
of 1926 and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933, said in his book, 
“Labor Union Monopoly—A Clear and 
Present Danger,” that, Americans are 
“more out-of-date and ill-informed con- 
cerning the realities of the labor move- 
ment in the United States than they are 
in any other area of public interest. 
Fifty years ago, the picture of a labor 
union as a weak, idealistic organization 
of downtrodden workers struggling 
against an oppressive concentration of 
property power was often accurate. Any 
such picture of an established union to- 
day is not merely ridiculous; it is will- 
fully or ignorantly untruthful. 

During the last quarter century, while the 
American people kept vigilant guard against 
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the formation of business monopolies, nu- 
merous labor union monopolies have been 
established behind their backs. These new 
and hidden monopolies—of which the pub- 
lic, bemused by carefully fostered miscon- 
ceptions, remain blissfully unaware—carry 
with them all the dangers of any monopoly: 
the tendency that unlimited power concen- 
trated in a few hands will be used irre- 
sponsibly for personal or collective aggran- 
dizement rather than for the common inter- 
est; the ease with which that power can, by 
direct or indirect pressures, bypass the es- 
tablished rules of law and order; the ex- 
treme difficulty of correcting concentrated 
power when it has grown corrupt. 


It is also hardly debatable that a vol- 
untary organization of workers united 
for self-help is inherently a much 
stronger organization than a union com- 
posed to a considerable extent of un- 
willing members. To argue that com- 
pulsion is necessary for union security 
is to argue that the union leaders could 
not organize a union without the power 
of compulsion. 

Many of the strongest friends of or- 
ganized labor have pointed out on various 
occasions that the strength of unionism 
would be greatly weakened by convert- 
ing them into compulsory, monopolistic 
organizations which, if legally permitted, 
would inevitably require detailed regu- 
lation by government which would 
otherwise be unnecessary. 

Voluntary union membership for Fed- 
eral employees was formally established 
by Executive Order No. 10988 which set 
up labor-management relations for the 
Federal Government with its employees. 

Then Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg commented on this Executive order 
and voluntary union membership in a 
speech on January 20, 1962, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at a dinner meeting of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees. Mr. Goldberg said: 

Now there is another thing. We all want 
to preserve the merit system for entry and re- 
tention in the Federal service. I had my 
share of winning the union shops, for exam- 
ple, for unions in private industries, but I 
know you will agree with me that the union 
shop and the closed shop are inappropriate to 
the Federal Government. And because of 
this, there is a larger responsibility for en- 
lightenment on the part of the government 
union. In your own organization you have to 
win acceptance by your own conduct, your 
own responsibility, and your own achieve- 
ments. And let me say to you from my expe- 
rience representing the trade union move- 
ment that this is not a handicap necessarily. 
This is a great advantage because very often 
the union shop has been very much justified 
in private industry as a result of modern de- 
velopment. Very often even the union that 
has won the union shop will frankly admit 
that people who come in through that route 
do not always participate in the same know- 
ing way as people who come in through the 
method of education and yoluntarism. So 
you have an opportunity to bring into your 
organization people who come in because 
they want to come in and who will partici- 
pate, therefore, in the full activity of your 
organization. 


Supreme Court Justice Brandeis had 
this to say on the subject: 

The union, in order to attain or preserve 
for its members industrial liberty, must be 
strong and stable. It need not include every 
member of the trade. Indeed, it is desirable 
for both the employer and the union that it 
should not. Absolute power leads to excesses 
and to weakness: Neither our character nor 
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our intelligence can long bear the strain of 
unrestricted power. The union attains suc- 
cess when it reaches the ideal condition, and 
the ideal condition for a union is to be strong 
and stable, and yet to have in the trade out- 
side its own ranks an appreciable number of 
men who are nonunionists. In any free com- 
munity the diversity of character, of beliefs, 
of taste—indeed mere selfishness—will insure 
such a supply, if the enjoyment of this privi- 
lege of individualism is protected by law. 
Such a nucleus of unorganized labor will 
check oppression by the union as the union 
checks oppression by the employer. 


All the experience we have had since 
the beginning of the century bears out 
the views expressed by Justice Brandeis. 

That no well-managed union needs 
compulsory membership to gain security 
has been demonstrated by actual expe- 
rience in the railroad industry. 

From 1934 to 1951, all unions covered 
by the Railway Labor Act were under 
what has come to be known as a right-to- 
work law. Section 2, 11th of the act, pro- 
vided that membership in covered unions 
must be voluntary, not compulsory. It 
was during this period that the railroad 
union movement became strong and ef- 
fective. The membership in railroad 
unions under that right-to-work law tre- 
bled in 17 years. The influence of the 
railway unions expanded to the point 
that in 1951 they represented 94 percent 
of the trackage in the United States. 

Having reached that position of great 
strength under voluntarism, union of- 
ficials went to Congress and asked it to 
legalize compulsory unionism. 

Sylvester Petro, professor of law at 
New York University, summed up the 
case against this argument in an essay 
on 14(b). He said: 

As Justice Brandeis so wisely observed, the 
human character is fallible; it is never at its 
best in a situation of unrestrained power. 
Just as businessmen need the market check 
of free competition to remind them that 
their job is to serve consumers to the best 
of their ability, so too, union leaders need 
market checks to remind them that their 
job is to serve workers, not to master or 
abuse them. The basic check for business- 
men is the right and the freedom of con- 
sumers to quit buying their products. In 
the same way, the basic and most effective 
check for union leaders is the right and the 
freedom of workers to refuse to become mem- 
bers—or to resign their membership when 
they feel abused—without losing their jobs. 
All the policemen, bureaucrats, and judges 
in the world could not duplicate the restrain- 
ing effect upon union corruption that an 
inability to secure members, or to keep them, 
has. 

In the light of these considerations, the 
contention of union leaders that they must 
practice compulsory unionism if they are 
to be strong and responsible carries a singu- 
larly light weight of conviction. Union lead- 
ers are men like other men. If unions are 
to acquire enduring strength they must do 
so by persuading workers, not coercing them, 
to the belief that their interests will be 
served most effectively and responsibly by 
joining unions. 


Mr. President, it should be adequately 
clear that good unions do not need com- 
pulsory unionism, and that bad unions 
should not have it. There is a healthy 
and a viable union movement in this 
country. We also have section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I believe that most of the labor leaders 
in this country are responsible, patriotic 
men who have the public interest in 
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mind. Nonetheless, union leaders wield 
and exercise great power. They are 
today the most powerful segment of our 
society. 

Should we give that powerful segment 
of our society more power? We have 
stripped big business of much of the 
power it possessed. Are we now to offer 
@ monopoly to organized labor to the 
extent that its power will be so vast 
that we cannot conceive how it may be 
exercised? 

Mr. President, if we repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, if we 
grant this monopoly to organized labor, 
ultimately we shall be required to pass 
antitrust legislation for trade unions 
which I am confident they do not want. 

Whereas I favor bringing unions under 
some antitrust provisions, I believe a 
general antitrust law for labor that 
would be comprehensive in its applica- 
tion would be very difficult to enforce 
and administer. 

Mr. President, in order better to ana- 
lyze the detailed considerations involved 
in the passage of section 14(b) into law, 
I shall turn briefly to the historical and 
judicial development of the “open” and 
“closed” shop. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
history of the development of the Ameri- 
can labor movement has received a great 
deal of attention in the mass of litera- 
ture produced by labor historians. 

Mr. President, to digress for a moment, 
I should like to take note of an excellent 
book entitled “Capitalism and the His- 
torians,” edited by Prof. F. A. Hayek, of 
the University of Chicago. He points 
out the anticapitalist bias with which 
history has been presented. Upon read- 
ing this book, one understands why we 
have accepted some rather popular myths 
about the history of industrial growth, 
the history of the development of the 
industrial labor pool, and the rise of the 
industrial worker. I recommend that 
Senators acquire a copy of this fine work 
and read it, to get the history of in- 
dustrial growth and the history of capi- 
talism into proper perspective. 

The history of the colonial guilds and 
local craft unions, the first genuine labor 
strike by Philadelphia printers in 1786, 
the development of a myriad of groups 
of localized craft unions throughout the 
country which vanished just as quick- 
ly—all have been well documented. We 
are all familiar with the stirrings of the 
American industrial development which 
earnestly began after the War of 1812. 

Considerable research has been de- 
voted to the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor and its struggle for survival 
during the 1880’s and the strikes and 
riots, violence and turbulence that ac- 
companied this struggle. Opposition to 
the efforts of the union movement were 
also recorded, not only in lay literature 
but also in the opinions of the courts of 
law. 

Eighteen eighty-six, the year of the 
“Haymarket Affair,” was marked by the 
birth of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Despite the 1890’s depression, the AFL 
and many other trade unions were able 
to maintain their organizations, over- 
come the hard times and eventually 
grow. 
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Those years which gave rise to rapid 
growth also witnessed the rise of judicial 
opinions that shaped the law surround- 
ing the issue of union security. 

As early as 1842, the courts began to 
develop a tolerant attitude in regard to 
unions. As noted in the case of Com- 
monwealth against Hunt, which was de- 
cided by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, it was determined that 
those workers who combined in order to 
improve their common lot, were not to 
be regarded as unlawful conspirators. 

Eventually this view began to prevail 
in other States, although as late as 1867 
a New Jersey court held that a labor 
union combination to compel employers, 
by means of the strike, to discharge non- 
union employees, was a criminal con- 
spiracy. 

However, even after unions ceased to 
be regarded as criminal conspiracies, it 
was the general view of the common law 
that “closed shop agreements were either 
invalid or unenforceable and that strikes 
or picketing in order to obtain such 
agreements were for an illegal purpose 
and hence could be enjoined.” 

In time, however, hostility to closed 
shop eased and “most State courts came 
to hold that closed shops or other union 
security arrangements were legitimate 
goals of labor. 

The pursuit of the goal of compulsory 
unionism was given priority by the 
unions, for the concentration upon the 
closed shop made enforcement of all 
other trade rules possible. 

The degree of success which the unions 
have achieved in their fight for the closed 
shop is attested to in the 1947 report of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, a committee of which I 
was formerly a member, a committee as 
to which I rejoice in not being a member 
at this time. That report states: 

Until the beginning of the war only a rela- 
tively small minority of employers (less than 
20 percent) were affected by contracts con- 
taining any compulsory features. 


According to the then Secretary of 
Labor, however, within the last 5 years, 
over 75 percent now contain some form 
of compulsion. But with this trend, 
abuses of compulsory membership have 
become so numerous there has been great 
public feeling against such arrange- 
ments. Again the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported: 

We have felt that on the record before us, 
the abuses of the system have become too 
serious and numerous to justify permitting 
present law to remain unchanged. 

Numerous examples were submitted to the 
committee of the way union leaders have 
used the closed-shop device as a method of 
depriving employees of their jobs, and in 
some cases a means of securing a livelihood 
in their trade or calling for purely capricious 
reasons. 


The period following the enactment 
of the Wagner Act of 1935 up until 1947 
when the Wagner Act was amended, 
should be looked into next, for it is dur- 
ing this period that the States began to 
prohibit union security agreements, and 
questions were raised as to the constitu- 
tionality of such laws. It was these 
same questions that gave rise to the in- 
clusion of section 14(b) in the Taft- 
Hartley Act; a section designed to clear 
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up the confusion surrounding State 
powers to restrict union security devices. 

In 1944 certain States began to believe 
that workers should not be compelled to 
join or support unions and as a subse- 
quence they adopted constitutional 
amendments and statutes outlawing dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
membership or nonmembership in a 
labor union. These laws became known 
as right-to-work laws. In November of 
the year 1944, Arkansas and Florida, by 
public referendum, adopted amendments 
to their constitutions declaring that 
membership or nonmembership in a 
labor union should not be made a con- 
dition of the opportunity to work or re- 
main in the employment of any em- 
ployer. 

Arizona, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
followed in 1946, with similar constitu- 
tional amendments, and Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Georgia, Iowa, 
and Texas enacted in 1947 similar right- 
to-work laws. It is important to note 
here that all of these States enacted their 
various laws before the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In a suit brought by the unions in 
Florida to enjoin enforcement of the 
Florida constitutional amendment the 
Court rejected the union contention that 
the Florida amendment was invalid be- 
cause it gave to the nonunion worker the 
benefits and gains of unionism without 
paying any of the costs. 

Before describing what the Supreme 
Court of the United States had to say 
about the State right-to-work laws, I 
will discuss briefly the enactment of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947. As noted, 11 States had right-to- 
work laws as of April of 1947. 

The unions in many of those States 
had raised the constitutional question 
as to whether these laws would be in- 
valid as conflicting with the Wagner Act. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
reviewing the legislative history of the 
Wagner Act in Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Co. against Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, a case decided 
after the Wagner Act had been amended, 
includes excerpts drawn from a Senate 
report, which summarized the effect of 
the Wagner Act upon the closed shop. 
The pertinent part reads as follows: 

The [Wagner] bill does nothing to facili- 
tate closed-shop agreements or to make them 
legal in any State where they may be illegal; 
it does not interfere with the status quo on 
this debatable subject but leaves the way 
open to such agreements as might now legally 
be consummated 


Nevertheless, the question remained as 
to whether the Wagner Act prevented a 
State from prohibiting the union shop 
and other union security arrangements. 
The legislative history of the act sug- 
gested, however, that the States were to 
“retain authority to prohibit or regulate” 
such arrangements. Thus, in order to 
make clear, once and for all, the author- 
ity of the States to regulate or prohibit 
union security arrangements, section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act was en- 
acted. 

This section expressly empowers the 
States to prohibit union security ar- 
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rangements, which in the absence of 
State regulation, would be permitted’ by 
section 8 of the statute. 

As has been noted: 

The legislative history of that section sug- 
gests that its purpose was not merely to 
sanction State regulation more restrictive 
than the Federal prohibition but rather to 
preserve concurrent State regulations with- 
out regard to whether it supplemented or 
overlapped with the Federal scheme. 


In other words, the legislation’s his- 
tory indicates that the purpose of section 
14(b) was to preserve for the States the 
same powers to deal with union security 
which they had under the Wagner Act. 

After the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, more States passed right-to-work 
laws, to wit: North Dakota, 1948; Ne- 
vada, 1952; Alabama, 1953; Mississippi 
and South Carolina, 1954; and Utah, 
1955. Kansas enacted the right-to-work 
law in 1958, and Wyoming, the most re- 
cent State to ban compulsory unionism, 
in 1963. 

None of the right-to-work laws have 
been declared to violate the various State 
constitutions, or indeed that of the 
United States itself. Quite to the con- 
trary, they have been consistently up- 
held in every court test. For example, 
in Lewis against Johnson and Squire, 
Inc., the Arkansas law was held not to 
conflict with exclusive Federal power 
under the commerce clause. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
expressly rejected all union attacks on 
the constitutionality of the State right- 
to-work laws. Three landmark cases 
were decided on January 3, 1949. 

The three cases, Whitaker against 
North Carolina, Lincoln Federal Labor 
Union against Northwestern Iron and 
Metal Co., and the A.F. of L. against 
American Sask and Door Co., were con- 
solidated for argument; but because of 
an additional issue raised in the Amer- 
ican Sash case, two separate opinions 
were handed down, both by Justice Black. 

The constitutionality of the laws of the 
three States—North Carolina, Nebraska, 
and Arizona—were at issue in these cases, 
and the facts were similar. 

The North Carolina law provided: 

Any agreement or combination between 
any employer and any labor union or labor 
organization whereby persons not members 
of such union or labor organization shall be 
denied the right to work for said employer, 
or whereby such membership is made a con- 
dition of employment or continuation of 
employment by such employer, or whereby 
any such union or organization acquires an 
employment monopoly in any enterprise is 
hereby declared to be against the public pol- 
icy and an illegal combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce in the 
State of North Carolina. 


The Nebraska constitutional amend- 
ment read: 

No person shall be denied employment be- 
cause of membership in or affiliation with, 
or resignation or expulsion from a labor or- 
ganization or because of refusal to join or 
affiliate with a labor organization; nor shall 
any individual or corporation or associa- 
tion of any Kind enter into any contract, 
written or oral, to exclude persons from em- 
ployment because of membership in or non- 
membership in labor organizations. 
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Likewise, the Arizona statute provides: 


No person shall be denied the sf indy 
to obtain or retain employment because of 
nonmembership in a labor organization, nor 
shall the State or any subdivision thereof, 
or any corporation, individual or associa- 
tion of any kind enter into any agreement, 
written or oral, which excludes any person 
from employment or continuation of em- 
ployment because of nonmembership in a 
labor organization. 


As the Court described the issues: 


The principle in each case is whether the 
law in question deprives the respective ap- 
pellants of any federally protected right, and 
hence must be stricken down as being in 
violation of the Federal Constitution. 

Since the applicable legal principles are, 
for the most part, the same in each of the 
cases, the respective applicants, with the 
consent of the respective appellees and with 
the Court’s indulgence have joined together 
to present their arguments in one major 
brief. 


The union’s chief contentions were: 


1. The State laws abridge the freedom of 
speech and the opportunities of unions and 
their members “peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

2. That the State laws violate article I, 
section 10 of the United States Constitution 
insofar as they impair obligation of con- 
tract. 

8. That the North Carolina and Nebraska 
laws deny unions and their members equal 
protection of the laws and thus offend the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

4. It was contended that these “State laws 
deprive appellants of their liberty without 
due process of law in violation of the 14th 
amendment.” 


In Justice Black’s answer, the Court 
rejected each of these four contentions. 
In rejecting the union’s first amendment 
argument, the Court held: 


Nothing in the language of the laws indi- 
cate a purpose to prohibit speech, assembly, 
or petition. Precisely what these State laws 
do is to forbid employers from acting alone, 
or in concert with labor organizations delib- 
erately to restrict employment to none but 
union members. 

There cannot be wrung from the constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble, to dis- 
cuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot par- 
ticipate in union assemblies. 


The second contention of the unions, 
invoking the obligation-of-contracts pro- 
vision of the Constitution, was given 
short notice by the Court, which said: 


There is a suggestion, though not elab- 
orated in briefs, that these laws conflict with 
article I, section 10 of the U.S. Constitution, 
insofar as they impair the obligation of con- 
tracts made prior to their enactment. That 
this contention is without merit is now too 
clearly established to require discussion. 


The equal-protection contention ad- 
vanced by the union was answered as 
follows: 


Because the outlawed contracts are a use- 
ful incentive to the growth of union mem- 
bership, it is said that these laws weaken 
the bargaining power of union and corre- 
spondingly strengthen the power of the em- 
ployer. This may be true, but there are 
other matters to be considered. The State 
laws make it impossible for an employer to 
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make contracts with company unions which 
obligate the employer to refuse jobs to un- 
ion members. In this respect, these State 
laws protect the employment opportunities 
‘of members of independent unions. This 
circumstance alone, without regard to others 
that need not be mentioned, is sufficient to 
support the State laws against a charge that 
they deny equal protection to unions as 
against employers and nonunion workers. 

It is also argued that the State laws do not 
provide protection for union members equal 
to that provided for nonunion members. 
But in identical language these State laws 
forbid employers to discriminate against un- 
ion and nonunion members. Nebraska and 
North Carolina thus command equal em- 
ployment opportunities for both groups of 
workers. It is precisely because these State 
laws command equal opportunities for both 
groups that appellants argue that the con- 
stitutionally protected rights of assembly 
and due process have been violated. For the 
constitutional protection surrounding these 
rights are relied on by appellants to support 
a contention that the Federal Constitution 
guarantees greater employment rights to un- 
ion members than to nonunion members. 

This claim of appellants is itself a refuta- 
tion of the contention that the Nebraska and 
North Carolina laws fail to afford protection 
to union members equal to the protection 
afforded nonunion members. 


The Court elaborated at length on the 
fourth contention of the unions, the con- 
tention involving the due-process-of-law 
provision of the 14th amendment. Some 
of the more interesting comments in- 
clude: 


Much of appellants’ argument here seeks 
to establish that due process of law is de- 
nied employees and unionmen by that part 
of these State laws that forbids them to 
make contracts with the employer obligat- 
ing him to refuse to hire or retain nonunion 
workers. 

But that part of these laws does no more 
than provide a method to aid enforcement 
of the laws; namely, they command that 
employers must not discriminate against 
either union or nonunion workers, because 
they are such. If the States have constitu- 
tional power to ban such discrimination by 
law, they also have power to ban contracts 
which if performed would bring about the 
prohibited discrimination. 


The real issue, the decisive question to 
be answered under the due-process con- 
tention, was stated to be: 


Does the due-process clause forbid a State 
to pass laws clearly designed to safeguard the 
opportunity of nonunion workers to get and 
hold jobs, free from discrimination against 
them because they are nonunion workers? 


The Court then answered this ques- 
tion, stating that the unions ask of the 
Court that it return, at least in part, to 
an earlier philosophy of due process 
which had been deliberately discarded. 


In 1907 this Court in Adair v. United States, 
considered the Federal law which prohibited 
discrimination against union workers. This 
Court there held, over the dissents of Jus- 
tices McKenna and Holmes, that the rail- 
road, because of the due-process clause of 
the fifth amendment, had a constitutional 
right to discriminate against the union 
members and could therefore do so through 
use of yellow dog contracts. The chief re- 
liance for this holding was Lochner v. New 
York (198 U.S. 45), which had invalidated a 
New York law prescribing maximum hours 
for work in a bakery. 

This Court had found support for its Loch- 
ner holding in what had been said in Allgeyer 
v. Louisiana, a case on which appellants here 
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strongly rely. There were strong dissents 
in the Adair and Lochner cases. 

In 1914 this Court reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples of the Adair case in Coppage v. Kan- 
sas, again over strong dissents, and held that 
& Kansas statute outlawing yellow dog con- 
‘tract denied employers and employees a 
liberty to fix terms of employment. For this 
reason the law was helc invalid under the 
due- process clause. 

The Allgeyer-Lochner-Adair-Coppage con- 
stitutional doctrine was for some years fol- 
lowed by this Court. It was used to strike 
down laws fixing minimum wages and maxi- 


mum hours in employment, laws fixing 
prices, and laws regulating business 
activities. 


And the same constitutional philosophy 
was faithfully adhered to in Adams v, Tan- 
ner, a case strongly pressed upon us by 
appellants. In Adams v. Tanner, this Court 
with four Justices dissenting struck down 
a State law absolutely prohibiting mainte- 
nance of private employment agencies. The 
majority found that such businesses were 
highly beneficial to the public and upon 
this conclusion held that the State was 
without proper power to proscribe them. 
Our holding and opinion in Olsen v. Ne- 
braska, supra, clearly undermined Adams v. 
Tanner. 


The Court went on to say: 

This Court, beginning at least as early as 
1934, when the Nebbia case was decided, 
has steadily rejected the due-process philoso- 
phy enunciated in the Adair-Coppage line 
of cases. 

In doing so it has consciously returned 
closer and closer to the earlier constitutional 
principle that States have power to legislate 
against what are found to be injurious prac- 
tices in their internal commercial and busi- 
ness affairs. Under this constitutional 
doctrine the due-process clause is no longer 
to be so broadly construed that the Congress 
and State legislatures are put in a strait- 
jacket when they attempt to suppress busi- 
ness and industrial conditions which they 
regard as offensive to the public welfare. 


The Court stated that it refused to go 
back in time to a discarded concept of 
due process, and that the State right-to- 
work laws of North Carolina and Ne- 
braska were upheld. 

In the other case decided simultane- 
ously with the North Carolina and Ne- 
braska cases, the A.F. of L. against Amer- 
ican Sash and Door, the contentions that 
“the Arizona amendment denies them 
freedom of speech, assembly, or petition, 
and impairs the obligation of their con- 
tracts, or deprives them of due process 
of law” were rejected. 

The Court then proceeded to answer 
the one additional contention not an- 
swered in the Lincoln Union case. This 
contention was described as follows: 

The language of the Arizona amendment 
prohibits employment discrimination against 
nonunion workers, but it does not prohibit 
discrimination aganst union workers. 

It is argued that a failure to provide the 
same protection for union workers as that 
provided for nonunion places the union 
workers at a disadvantage, thus denying 
unions and their members equal protection 
of Arizona’s law. 


It was answered thus: 

Although the Arizona amendment does not 
itself expressly prohibit discrimination 
against union workers, that State has not left 
unions and union members without protec- 
tion from discrimination on account of union 
membership. Prior to passage of this con- 
stitutional amendment, Arizona made it a 
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misdemeanor for any person to coerce a 
worker to make a contract “not to join, be- 
come or remain, a member of any labor 
organization” as a condition of getting or 
holding a job in Arizona. 

A section of the Arizona code made every 
such contract (generally known as a yellow 
dog.contract) void and unenforceable. Simi- 
larly, the Arizona constitutional amendment 
makes void and unenforceable contracts 
under which an employer agrees to dis- 
criminate against nonunion workers. Stat- 
utes implementing the amendment have pro- 
vided as sanctions for its enforcement relief 
by injunction and suits for damages for dis- 
crimination practiced in violation of the 
amendment. Whether the same kind of 
sanctions would be afforded a union worker 
against whom an employer discriminated 
is not made clear by the opinion of the State 
supreme court in this case. 

But assuming that Arizona courts would 
not afford a remedy by injunction or suit 
for damages, we are unable to find any indi- 
cation that Arizona’s amendment and stat- 
utes are weighted on the side of nonunion 
as against union workers. We are satisfied 
that Arizona has attempted both in the anti- 
yellow-dog contract and in the antidiscrim- 
ination constitutional amendment to strike 
at what were considered evils, to strike where 
those evils were most felt, and to strike in a 
manner that would effectively suppress the 
evils. 

In Labor Board v. Jones and Laughlin Corp. 
this court considered a challenge to the 
National Labor Relations Act on the ground 
that it applied restraints against employers 
but did not apply similar restraints against 
wrongful conduct by employees, 

We there pointed out the general rule that 
legislative authority exerted within its 
proper feld, need not embrace all the evils 
within its reach. 


It is worthwhile to note several com- 
ments by Justice Frankfurter, writing in 
concurrence of Justice Black’s opinion 
for the Court, for these comments bring 
out many of the factors that must have 
been considered by the Justices while ar- 
riving at a decision in the cases. Among 
other points, Judge Frankfurter ob- 
served: 


Concern for individual members of so- 
ciety, for whose well-being government is 
instituted, gave urgency to the fear that 
concentrated power would become arbitrary. 

It is a fear that the history of such power, 
even when professedly employed for demo- 
cratic purposes, has hardly been rendered 
unfounded. 

A union is no more than a medium 
through which individuals are able to act 
together; union power was begotten of in- 
dividual helplessness. But that power can 
come into being only when, and continue to 
exist only so long as, individual aims are 
seen to be shared in common with the other 
members of the group. 


The statement of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter that I invited the most attention 
to, as it entirely knocks out labor’s argu- 
ment that right-to-work laws mean the 
end of the labor movement, is this one: 


It is urged that the compromise which 
this legislation embodies is no compromise 
at all because it is fatal to the survival of 
organized labor. But can it be said that the 
legislators and the people of Arizona, Ne- 
braska, and North Carolina could not by 
reason be skeptical of organized labor's in- 
sistence upon the necessity to its strength 
of power to compel rather than to persuade 
the allegiance of its reluctant members? In 
the past 50 years the total number of em- 
ployed, counting salaried workers and the 
self-employed, but not farmers or farm 
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laborers, has not quite trebled, while total 
union membership has increased more than 
33 times; at the time of the open-shop drive 
following the First World War, the ratio of 
organized to unorganized nonagricultural 
workers was about 1 to 9, and now it is al- 
most 1 to 3. 


The Lincoln Union and American Sash 
cases are then the landmark cases up- 
holding the constitutionality of State 
right-to-work laws. 

T have attempted to set forth the basic 
outline of the history of section 14(b) of 
Taft-Hartley, the various State right-to- 
work laws and what various courts, es- 
pecially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, have said about such laws. 

The question of the constitutionality 
has been settled since the Court decided 
Lincoln Union and American Sash some 
15 years ago. It has also been quite clear 
that the labor movement has not suffered 
by the presence of such laws. 

Truly, the labor unions are still un- 
happy, as is attested by the current move 
to repeal section 14 (b). 

Mr. President, I believe that the Senate 
should refuse to yield to the pressures 
that labor will exert in its campaign. 
Congress is the hope of millions of work- 
ers, both union and nonunion, who are 
dedicated to the principles of freedom of 
choice, and who believe that compulsion 
to join or support a labor union is alien 
to the American concept of liberty. 

Mr. President, several years ago, Rev. 
Edward A. Keller, University of Notre 
Dame, compiled an excellent book he en- 
titled “The Case for Right-to-Work 
Laws,” a defense of voluntary unionism. 
In my review of this material, which fol- 
lows, much of it in the words of Rev- 
erend Keller, a strong case, indeed, for 
right to work is presented. 

The problems of the right-to-work 
laws are so varied that the legal aspects 
must first be explained. In considera- 
tion of the problem, pertinent aspects of 
the Utah right-to-work law as passed in 
1955 help bring things into sharp focus. 
It proposes in section 1— 

To protect the right to work and to declare 
the public policy of the State of Utah with 
respect to membership or nonmembership 
in labor unions, labor organizations or any 
other type of association as affecting the 
right to work. 


In subsequent sections the law goes on 
to provide: 

Src. 8. No employer shall require any per- 
son to become or remain a member of any 
labor union, labor organization, or any other 
type of association as a condition of em- 
ployment or continuation of employment by 
such employer. 

Sec. 9. No employer shall require any per- 
son to abstain or refrain from membership 
in any labor union, labor organization, or 
any other type of association as a condition 
of employment or continuation of employ- 
ment. 


Let us now consider the legal guaran- 
tees of the right to organize. In section 
6 of the Clayton Act of 1914, Congress 
provided: 

That the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce. Noth- 
ing contained in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and oper- 
ation of labor * * * organizations, insti- 
tutes for the purpose of mutual help * * * 
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or to forbid or restrain individual members 
of such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations or members thereof be 
held or construed to be illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under 
the antitrust laws. 


In the Railway Labor Act of 1926, Con- 
gress sought to implement by statute the 
right of workers to organize unions and 
bargain with employers collectively. 
3 2, fourth, of the act provided 

at: 


Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. The majority 
of any craft union or class of employees shall 
have the right to determine who shall be the 
representative of the craft or class of em- 
ployees for this act. No carrier, its officers 
or agents shall deny or in any way question 
the right of its employees to join, organize, 
or assist in organizing the labor organiza- 
tion of their choice, and it shall be unlawful 
for any carrier to interfere in any way with 
the organization of its employees. 


The Railway Labor Act was amended 
in 1934 to prohibit compulsory unionism 
and further amended in 1951 to permit 
union shop agreements. The latter 
amendment, the one to permit the union 
shop, was opposed by union leaders as 
well as employees. Mr. John T. Corbett, 
assistant grand chief engineer and na- 
tional legislative representative, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, as a wit- 
ness, May 4, 1950, in the hearings on the 
bill to authorize union shop agreements, 
noted that: 

During the time that Warren S. Stone 
(grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood 
1903-25) was the grand chief engineer, he 
took the position that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was such an out- 
standing organization that men should seek 
its membership. He didn’t want any union 
shop—and possibly that policy is being 
reflected in my statement today. 


Mr. Stone was also quoted by a railway 
witness as follows: 

I do not believe in forcing a man to join a 
union. If he wants to join, all right, but it 
is contrary to all the principles of free govern- 
ment and the Constitution of the United 
States to try to make him join. We of the 
engineers every day work willingly side by 
side with other engineers who do not belong 
to our union, though they enjoy without any 
objection on our part the advantages we have 
obtained. Some of them we would not have 
in our union, others we could not get. 


In 1953, G. T. Brown, successor to Mr. 
Warren Stone, commented: 

We support it (the union shop) now only 
on individual roads where other unions have 
put it into effect. Engineers just simply 
resent being told that they must join any- 
thing. We still think that labor in the long 
run has a good enough product that you 
won't have to force men to join. We must 
go along on a union shop in some instances 
where it is necessary because of the possible 
encroachment upon our membership by some 
other organization. (U.S. News and World 
Report, Dec. 11, 1953, p. 71.) 


The freedom of association was fur- 
ther extended in 1933 by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, when under sec- 
tion 7(a), it guaranteed: 

(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
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or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

(2) That no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as condition 
of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 


When the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was declared unconstitutional in 
1935, the Wagner Act of the same year 
incorporated the NIRA guarantee of legal 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, free from interference from em- 
ployers. Section 7 of the Wagner Act 
stated: 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 


While the Wagner Act said nothing 
about the right not to join a union, this 
idea was incorporated in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in 1947. It provides that every 
worker: 

Shall also have the right to refrain from 
any or all such activities except to the extent 
that such a right may be affected by an agree- 
ment requiring membership in a labor or- 
ganization as a condition of employment as 
authorized in section 8(a) (3). 


In this addition, the Taft-Hartley Act 
formally restored the legal right of 
voluntary unionism and outlawed com- 
pulsory unionism in the form of the 
closed shop, which makes union mem- 
bership a condition of employment at the 
time the worker is hired. Somewhat in- 
consistently, the Taft-Hartley Act in sec- 
tion 8(a) (3), permits compulsory union- 
ism in the form of the union shop when a 
union is able by collective bargaining, or 
other means, to win a union shop agree- 
ment from the employer. 

The Taft-Hartley Act did not stop 
here. By section 14(b), it expressly af- 
firmed the right of the States to prohibit 
compulsory unionism by stating: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law. 


This latter provision, as it provides so 
plainly, leaves to the States the right to 
guarantee voluntary unionism if they 
wish. It removes all possibility of argu- 
ment that State right-to-work laws un- 
lawfully invade an area preempted by 
the Federal Government. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley act 
has been the object of bitter attack by 
union leaders, an attack which is rather 
difficult to understand in view of the fact 
that the section actually adds nothing 
to the law as it stood under the Wagner 
Act. In Algoma Plywood Co. v. Wiscon- 
sin Board, 336 U.S. 301 (1949) unions 
argued that section 8 (3) and 10(a) of 
the Wagner Act precluded the State 
from imposing restrictions upon compul- 
sory unionism. The Supreme Court 
rejected the argument and ruled that 
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these sections of the Wagner Act per- 
mitted the State to declare invalid com- 
pulsory unionism agreements. All sec- 
tion 14(b) does is state the same prin- 
ciple in language that could not possibly 
be misunderstood. 


COURT TESTS OF THE RIGHT TO WORK 


In 1939, the Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the right-to-work 
laws in Lincoln Union v. Northwestern 
Co., 335 U.S. 525. In that case it stated: 


Under employment practices in the United 
States, employers have sometimes limited 
work opportunities to members of unions, 
sometimes to nonunion members, and at 
other times have employed and kept their 
workers without regard to whether they were 
or were not members of a union. Employers 
are commanded to follow this latter employ- 
ment practice in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Nebraska. A North Carolina statute 
and a Nebraska constitutional amendment 
provide that no person in these States shall 
be denied an opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because he is or is not a mem- 
ber of a labor organization. To enforce this 
policy, North Carolina and Nebraska em- 
ployers are also forbidden to enter into con- 
tracts or agreements obligating themselves to 
exclude persons from employment because 
they are not labor union members (335 U.S. 
527-528). 


The union argued in the Lincoln Union 
case that State right-to-work laws are 
unconstitutional because they deprive 
union workers of their right to force non- 
union members into the union or out of 
work. To this, the Supreme Court said: 


We deem it unnecessary to elaborate the 
numerous reasons for our rejection of the 
contention of * * * (the unions). Nor need 
we appraise or analyze with particularity the 
rather startling idea suggested to support 
some of the premises on which appellants 
(the unions) conclusions rest. There cannot 
be wrung from a constitutional right of 
workers to assemble to discuss improvements 
of their own working standards, a further 
constitutional right to drive from remuner- 
ative employment all other persons who will 
not or cannot participate in union assem- 
blies * * * (335 U.S. at 531). 


The next question to be considered is 
the morality of the right-to-work laws. 
They have been attacked on moral 
grounds by clergy of many different reli- 
gions. Father John S. Cronin, when 
asked about the morality of the right-to- 
work laws, commented: 

The heart of the matter is that it is not 
always easy to apply moral principles in con- 
crete cases. In the present instance, much 
depends on the motive and effect of the law. 
If its purposes and effect are to prevent 
legitimate unions and to exploit workers, 
then it is clearly immoral, If it is designed 
to prevent union abuses without hurting 
proper union activity, then such a law may 
be justified. (“The Sign,” Nov. 1955, p. 17.) 


Father Leo Brown, director of the In- 
stitute of Social Order, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, while opposing right-to-work laws 
in an article entitled “Right-To-Work 
Legislation“ October 1955, the Catholic 
Mind, page 606—stated: 

Nothing in this paper need be understood 
as implying that workmen are morally 
obliged to belong to labor unions. People 
can consistently advocate the legal liberty of 
a group of workmen to make union shop con- 
tracts while defending their moral liberty to 
decide not to enter into such contracts or 
even decide not to form a union. 
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Many other clergymen have supported 
the right-to-work laws on moral 
grounds; to wit: Rev. Russel T. Richard- 
son of College Park Methodist Church, 
Orlando, Fla.: 

In my judgment right-to-work laws give 
the employee the freedom to belong or not to 


belong to organizations like trade unions. 1 


cannot see how these laws prevent in any way 
employees from organizing unions or from 
joining them. In spite of all the invectives 
by the union bosses against the right-to-work 
laws, I believe these laws are good for workers 
and industry alike, and seek only to protect 
both from monopolistic powers of union 
bosses. 


Also quoting Rabbi Morris M. Hersh- 
a Joliet Jewish Congregation, Joliet, 
III. 

When a union—any unſon— forces a man 
to make a choice contrary to his ideals and 
conscience, then that union is no less guilty 
of violating the moral principles of taking 
away that man’s freedom of choice. 


Generally the opposition to the right- 
to-work laws can be summarized under 
four headings: Motivation, union secu- 
rity, free-rider, and economic progress, 
and freedom of contract. 

The motivation argument is a very 
weak argument, in reality it is no argu- 
ment at all. So long as such laws do 
not deny the natural right to form as- 
sociations,” one cannot accuse right-to- 
work advocates of trying to destroy labor 
unions, 

In refutation of the contention that 
all or most of the advocates of right-to- 
work laws are motivated by antiunion, 
labor-exploiting motives, one can quote 
many individuals who can be classed as 
prounion and yet who did not approve 
compulsory unionism. 

Justice Brandeis, who was known as 
a friend of labor, advised against the 
closed shop: 

The objections, legal, economic, and social 
against the closed shop are so strong and 
the idea of a closed shop is so antagonistic 
to the American spirit that the insistence 
upon it has been a serious obstacle to union 
progress. 


Donald R. Richberg, coauthor of the 
1926 Railway Labor Act and of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, 
chairman of the NRA Board in 1935, 
stated during the first Roosevelt admin- 
istration: 

The entire value of labor organizations 
to the workers lies in the power of the 
workers to control their representatives. The 
basis of that control and the only assurance 
that it will continue, is found in the right 
and freedom of the individual workers to 
refuse to support an organization or a repre- 
sentative whose judgment or good will he 
does not trust. But how can a man trust 
his servant who assumes to be master and 
says: “You must obey me or I will cut your 
throat.” 


The moral arguments against the 
right-to-work laws based upon union se- 
curity is that such laws so weaken unions 
as to make the right of an association 
ineffective. The argument implicitly, at 
least, maintains that union security is 
necessary for union survival and there- 
fore right-to-work laws are immoral be- 
cause they prevent workers from exer- 
cising their natural right of free asso- 
ciation. 
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It is true that closed and union shop 
agreements do give great security to 
unions; however, admitting this does not 
mean that voluntary unionism as per- 
mitted by right-to-work laws makes im- 
possible effective union security. What- 
ever may have been the situation in the 
past, today there is no realistic ground 
upon which one could base the conten- 
tion that right-to-work laws can destroy 
unions or prevent either their formation 
or their effective functioning. 

An expert in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations states: 

If the union-survival theory were to be 
accepted as the motivating basis for the de- 
mand for compulsory unionism today, there 
would be little support for such a demand. 
The American labor movement has not been 
feeble for a long time; it is vigorous, aggres- 
sive, and effective. It is protected by law and 
fortified by strength. It is one of the most 
dominating, economic, political, and social 
institutions in the Nation, It is beyond the 
capability of employers to destroy it, even 
if they so desired or attempted. And the 
day of attempt to destroy unions as such 
seem long past; union busting exists today 
largely as a propaganda term. For the great 
majority of employers, labor unions and the 
collective-bargaining process are established 
facts of economic life. Whatever the com- 
pulsory union issue may have once involved, 
it is no longer an issue that involves the 
survival of labor unions in the United States. 
oo Bargaining, Selwyn H. Torff, p. 


The opponents of right-to-work laws 
who argue that these laws will destroy 
unions ignore the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which guarantee the right 
of the workers to establish and to join 
unions without interference from their 
employers. It may be argued that the 
Taft-Hartley Act covers only interstate 
commerce and therefore does not protect 
the workers in the intra-State business. 
This is simply not true because the right- 
to-work statutes also guarantee the right 
of workers to join or form labor unions. 
For example, the Louisiana law states 
explicitly: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of 
Louisiana that it is hereby declared to be 
the public policy of Louisiana that the right 
of a person or persons to work shall not 
be abridged on account of membership or 
non-membership in any labor union or labor 
organization. 

Sec. 10, Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to deny or abridge the right of 
employees by and through a labor union to 
bargain collectively with their employer. 


The Taft-Hartley Act does not give 
the State the power to deny workers the 
right to join or form a union; it merely 
grants to the State the power to pro- 
hibit or regulate compulsory unionism. 
To argue otherwise is to distort the truth. 
Both Federal and State laws fully pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively without interference 
from their employers. 

The most telling answers to the argu- 
ment that union survival and union se- 
curity are threatened under right-to- 
work laws are the actual experiences 
under such laws. Unionism in the AFI 
CIO and the Independent Railway 
Unions made its greatest progress in the 
past 15 years under voluntary unionism. 
The CIO-United Auto Workers in June 
1955 won a union-shop agreement from 
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General Motors, which in effect, simply 
recognized an actual situation of almost 
100-percent unionism. Experience under 
the Railway Labor Act, which from 1934 
to 1951 prohibited the union shop, shows 
that union membership in the non-oper- 
ating railway unions tripled during this 
period of voluntary unionism. Certainly 
this shows that unions do not need com- 
pulsory membership to grow and func- 
tion effectively. 

In 1942 some of the railway unions de- 
manded compulsory membership. The 
resulting dispute was referred by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Sharfman board, 
which not only held that the demand 
could not be granted consistently with 
the law as it then stood but found that 
the arrangement was not necessary for 
the security of the union. The board 
said: 

Such an examination leaves the board un- 
convinced on the ground of necessity. In 
the first place, the unions are not suffering 
from a falling off in members. On the con- 
trary, as earlier stated, membership has been 
growing and at the present time appears to 
be the largest in railroad history, with less 
than 10 percent nonmembership among the 
employees here represented. 


When the leaders of the same union 
went before Congress in their successful 
attempt to secure the union shop, their 
chief spokesman frankly admitted that 
compulsory union membership was not 
necessary to strengthen the union in 
their industrywide bargaining. He said: 

If I get a majority of employees to vote for 
my union as a bargaining agent, I have got 
as much economic power at that stage of 
the development as I will ever have. (H.R. 
7789, 81st Cong., 2d sess., May 9, 1950, pp. 
20-21.) 


Frederic M. Meyers, associate profes- 
sor of economics, at the University of 
Texas, made a survey of the experiences 
of the States that had passed the right- 
to-work laws prior to 1953. Professor 
Meyers’ testimony is particularly valu- 
able because he testified as the expert 
economic witness for the defendant 
union in the Sandsberry v. I.A.M. case 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Amarillo, 
1954) ; he was also employed for a num- 
ber of years by an economic bureau spe- 
cializing in research for labor unions. 

In a paper read at the 1954 Annual 
Convention of the Industrial Relations 
Association entitled “The Growth of Col- 
lective Bargaining in Texas—A Newly 
Industrialized Area,” Professor Meyers 
states: 

The first outstanding fact is that unionism 
in Texas has been growing extremely rapidly 
in the past 20 years * * *. The rate of 
unionization in Texas has probably, through- 
out the entire period under discussion, ex- 
ceeded that of the rest of the country. 


In a specific study of the effect of 
right-to-work laws, Professor Meyers in 
an article entitled, Effects of Right-to- 
Work’ Laws—A Study of the Texas Act” 
in the Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, states: 

It is virtually impossible to measure the 
precise effect of these laws on union organi- 
zation, for no one can know what would 
have happened if another statutory environ- 
ment had existed. 

However, the available evidence indicates 
that at least in the manufacturing industry, 
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the rate of growth in unionization in Texas 
has been very rapid since 1938 and has shown 
no significant diminution since 1947, when 
the law in question was passed. Accompany- 
ing a great increase in industrialization and 
employees, the proportion of manufacturing 
workers covered by collective agreements has 
grown from almost nothing in 1938 to about 
50 percent as of 1953. 

The tentative conclusions, then, is that if 
measured by the objective of retarding un- 
ionization and destroying existing unions, 
the Texas right-to-law has not been very 
effective. 

On the basis of limited evidence, it appears 
that legal restrictions on formal union secu- 
rity clauses in Texas have had little effect on 
the rate which employees are initially orga- 
nized, except in the construction industry, 
local trucking, the printing trade, and per- 
haps a few other cases when organizing the 
employer has been the traditional tactic. 
Even in these cases, restrictions on secondary 
pressures have probably been more important 
than those on union security contracts. 


Professor Meyers then goes on to give 
the reasons why unionism in the South 
was weak prior to World War I: 

The data, then, would suggest that the 
low rates of union incidence in Texas and 
the South have not, historically, been a re- 
sult of mere location, but because the South 
and Texas have been preindustrial. 

They could suggest that as these areas be- 
come primarily industrial, they will become 
increasingly union. In a sense the South 
represents a guarantee of continued growth 
of the American labor movement. 


This statement is particularly impor- 
tant, because it is an answer to the argu- 
ment the right-to-work laws have been 
enacted in the South primarily because 
the South is antiunion. Unionism has 
been weak in the South, because this 
region was dominantly agricultural. 
Unionism has made little headway in ag- 
riculture areas any place in the country. 

Still another argument advanced 
against the right-to-work laws is that of 
the so-called “free rider,“ the nonunion 
workers who receive the benefit of being 
represented by the union. Union lead- 
ers stress this argument of being forced 
to service nonunion workers under the 
principle of “exclusive representation.” 
What is not told is that exclusive repre- 
sentation was fought for strenuously by 
the unions on the ground that if they did 
not bargain for the nonunion workers the 
employers could use favoritism toward 
the nonunion workers as means of weak- 
ening or destroying the unions. In 
reality, then, the nonunion workers in 
an open shop are not free riders, but are 
rather “forced riders,” since under the 
Taft-Hartley Act they lose their right to 
bargain individually with their employ- 
ers and are forced to bargain through the 
union. 

Many union leaders also argue that 
since these nonunion workers receive 
representation through the unions, they 
should pay for this service, because they 
attribute every economic gain of work- 
ers in modern times to unionism. This 
would be rather difficult to substantiate, 
for the argument ignores completely the 
tremendous increase in the standard of 
living of the ordinary workingman in the 
first 35 years of the century when union- 
ism was relatively weak and limited 
mainly to craft unions. 
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In the same light, Dr. Milton Fried- 
man, professor of economics, University 
of Chicago, in his paper entitled “Some 
Comments on the Significance of Labor 
Unions for Economic Policy,” questioned 
the economic importance of unions, es- 
pecially their effort upon wage structure. 
It is his contention that unions have been 
given credit for wage increases that 
would most likely have occurred without 
unionism. Dr. Friedman stated: 


Total union membership in this country is 
currently (1950) about 16 million, or some- 
thing over one-quarter of the labor force. 
On the basis of our preceding analysis, how- 
ever, it seems likely that many if not most 
members are in unions that have had only a 
negligible effect on wage rates. 


In continuing the investigation of the 
free-riders, Judge Carter, of the Nebras- 
ka Supreme Court, brought out a fine 
point regarding them, but, still more sig- 
nificantly, clearly shows why compulsory 
unionism should today be opposed, be- 
cause unions, in their functioning, are 
becoming more and more political; Judge 
Carter states: 


I fail to see any relation whatever be- 
tween compelling union membership and en- 
forcing payments by employees for benefits 
received from collective bargaining. Assum- 
ing that contributions can be compelled for 
the representation required in securing bene- 
fits accruing to nonunion employees as well 
as to those belonging to the union, compul- 
sory union membership exceeds the neces- 
sities of the case and compels an employee 
to join and support an association of persons 
with whose purpose and concepts he may be 
in total disagreement. The Constitution pro- 
tects an individual against legislation hay- 
ing this effect. 

If an employee is compelled to join a un- 
ion against his will in order to continue in 
his employment, he not only pays his share 
of the cost of the union’s bargaining proc- 
esses, but he is compelled to support many 
other principles, policies, programs, and ac- 
tivities to which he may not subscribe. 

We have prided ourselves in this country 
on the right of free speech and free thought, 
rights which have been guaranteed to us by 
constitutional provision. Compulsory union- 
ism infringes upon these rights and often 
encroaches upon the right of an individual to 
be free from coercion by others, To compel 
him to contribute to the support of economic 
or political programs adopted by a union, 
which may be abhorrent to him, is as con- 
stitutionally wrong as if similar p ams 
were compelled by the employer. The fifth 
amendment protects against the forced ap- 
propriation of one’s property for the support 
of ideals which he may desire to oppose. 
The right to work and to be compensated 
therefor is a fundamental principle in our 
democratic thinking. To force contributions 
against one’s will in the manner here em- 
ployed is a violation of his fundamental 
rights and privileges. It is a violation of 
“nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law,” contained in the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Constitutional guarantees exist in fair 
weather and in foul. They may be asserted 
by the minority against the majority, and 
by the individual even against the power 
of the Government. They may be asserted 
by an employee against his employer or 
a labor union, or both. An employee not 
only has a right to work, but he has the 
guaranteed right to have his earnings pro- 
tected against confiscation against his will. 
Forcing an employee to join a union and 
to compel him to financially support prin- 
ciples, projects, policies, or programs in 
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‘which he does not believe and does not want, 
is clearly taking of his property without 
due process. 


It is repugnant that free American 
citizens be forced, under compulsory 
unionism, to make contributions to 
causes, political or economical, to which 
they may be opposed in principle or in 
conscience.. The merger of the AFL and 
the CIO into one huge labor organiza- 
tion which has as one of its important 
objectives political action and the use 
of part of the initiation fees, dues, and 
assessments today, is one of the best 
reasons why compulsory unionism and 
the forced political contribution for 
political purposes, to which many mem- 
bers are opposed, should not be permitted. 

Some opponents of voluntary unionism 
argue that when a majority of the 
workers demand a union shop, it is un- 
just for the minority to oppose, or be per- 
mitted to oppose by right-to-work laws, 
the will of the majority. They point out 
that when the majority of voters elect a 
Democrat President, the Republicans 
must obey. This is exactly what is de- 
manded by exclusive representation, 
when the minority in an open shop are 
compelled to bargain through the union 
by reason of majority vote. It would be 
absurd to argue that when a Democrat 
majority wins an election, the Republi- 
can minority are obliged to join the 
Democrat Party. 

I presume the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Muskie] would not like to have some 
of the Republicans join the Democratic 
Party. The Democrats probably like 
their party the way it is. 

Finally, many opponents of the right- 
to-work laws maintain that they are 
unjust because they have stifled eco- 
nomic progress in States with right-to- 
work laws. The following statistics are 
pertinent. Total personal income of 
States with right-to-work laws increased 
330.6 percent in the period 1940-1954, 
while the total income of States without 
right-to-work laws increased 263.4 per- 
cent. 

Since 1940, the South, where the right- 
to-work laws are concentrated, has made 
the greatest economic progress of any 
region in the country. From 1940 to 
1954, the total personal income of the 
Southern States increased 337.2 percent 
as compared to 247.8 percent for the rest 
of the United States. 

The CIO in their book, “The Case 
Against the Right-to-Work Laws,” ad- 
mitted that the laws have not in the least 
impeded progress when they said: 

Examination of available data on general 
economic activity reveals no causal relation- 
ship between the adoption of right-to-work 
laws and economic progress. 


In summation of this review, I shall 
quote from Samuel Gompers’ last address 
as president of the American Federation 
of Labor delivered at the annual conven- 
tion held at El Paso, Tex., in 1924. Those 
who have succeeded him in the labor 
movement today would do well to heed 
the wise and calm advice of the man 
who for so many years was the backbone 
of the American labor movement, at a 
time when the whole movement could 
have faltered. 
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Samuel Gompers said: 


Men and women of the American trade 
union movement, I feel that I have earned 
the right to talk plainly with you. As the 
only delegate to that first Pittsburgh con- 
vention who has stayed with the problems of 
our movement through to the present hour, 
as one with clean hands and with singleness 
of purpose who has tried to serve the labor 
movement honorably and in a spirit of con- 
secration to the cause of humanity, I want 
to urge devotion to the fundamentals of 
human liberty—the principles of volun- 
tarism. No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we but 
tear apart that which, united, is invincible. 
There is no way whereby our labor move- 
ment may be assured sustained progress in 
determining its policies and its plans other 
than sincere democratic deliberation until 
@ unanimous decision is reached. This may 
seem a cumbersome, slow method to the im- 
patient, but the impatient are more con- 
cerned for immediate triumph than for the 
education of constructive development. 

Understanding, patience, highminded 
service, the compelling power of voluntarism 
have in America made what was but a rope 
of sand a united, purposeful, integrated 
organization, potent for human welfare, ma- 
terial and spiritual. I have been with this 
movement since the beginning, for I have 
been given the privilege of service that has 
been accorded but few. Nor would that 
privilege have continued to open to me had 
not service to the cause been my guiding 
purpose, 

Events of recent months made me keenly 
aware that the time is not far distant when 
I must lay down my trust for others to 
carry forward. When one comes to close 
grips with eternal things, there comes a new 
sense of relative values and the less worthy 
things lose significance. As I review the 
events of my 60 years of contact with the 
labor movement and as I survey the prob- 
lems of today and study the opportunities 
of the future, I want to say to you, men and 
women of the American labor movement: 
Do not reject the cornerstone upon which 
labor's structure has been builded—but base 
your all upon voluntary principles and il- 
lumine your every problem by consecrated 
devotion to that highest of all purposes— 
human well-being in the fullest, widest, 
deepest sense, 


Mr, President, those are the words of 
the great statesman of the American la- 
bor movement, Samuel Gompers, the 
founder of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, an article entitled 
“Right-to-Work Laws Are American Way 
of Life,” by Dr. O. Preston Robinson, 
well-known editor, author, and univer- 
sity professor, states the case for right 
to work in a very excellent manner. It 
is as follows: 

The controversy over the question of 
voluntary versus compulsory unionism strikes 
at the foundation of our American liberties. 
The basic issue involved is that of individual 
freedom of choice. It is an issue which af- 
fects intimately one’s constitutional rights 
to life, liberty, and the possession of property. 

Right-to-work laws, now in effect in some 
20 States generally declare it “to be public 
policy that the right of persons to work, 
whether in private employment or for the 
State, or any of its political subdivisions, 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of membership or nonmembership in any 
labor union, labor organization or any other 
type of association.” Some of these laws 
specify that the right to live includes the 
right to work and that the right to work 
must be protected and maintained free from 
undue restraints and coercion, 
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Under such laws, union organizations that 
have won membership or even the right of 
representation among employees of a busi- 
ness organization or other institution do not 
have the right to require, as a condition of 
employment, that all employees join the 
union. In other words, under these laws, 
employees have the right, voluntarily, to join 
a union or to refuse to join a union depend- 
ing upon the dictates of their own judgments 
and consciences. 

The arguments presented by opponents of 
right-to-work laws may be classified under 
three general headings. 

The first of these is the so-called “free- 
rider” argument. This argument is based 
upon the premise that unions help to improve 
working conditions for employees and, con- 
sequently, benefit both members and non- 
members alike. Therefore, the argument 
concludes, nonmembers should be required 
to join as a condition of participation in 
these improved conditions. 

This argument is faulty on a number of 
counts. In the first place, it cannot be 
proved that working conditions in States 
without right-to-work laws have improved 
any faster than in States where these laws 
exist. Studies conducted in the Mountain 
West States, in fact, have indicated just the 
opposite. Hourly wage rates and working 
conditions in general have actually improved 
faster in Utah, for example, with its right-to- 
work law, than in neighboring States where 
such laws do not exist. 

Moreover, looking at this argument logi- 
cally, it would be equally as inconsistent to 
maintain that every business in a community 
must be required, for example, to join the 
chamber of commerce, because this organi- 
zation improves business conditions for both 
its members and nonmembers. 

This is equally true with all social and re- 
ligious organizations—all of which exist for 
the purpose of bringing certain advantages 
to their members and, in doing so, they im- 
prove conditions generally in the community. 
Would it be consistent and reasonable to 
conclude, for these reasons, that everyone 
should be forced to join these social or re- 
ligious organizations? 

The second opponent argument is known 
as the the majority rule. This argument is 
based on the premise that all workers in the 
shop, store, office, or industry should be re- 
quired to join a union if there is a majority 
vote in favor of the union. 

This argument runs head on into a basic 
principle of democracy. If the majority rule 
contention were applied to political orga- 
nizations, to social groups, and to other orga- 
nizations and institutions governed by demo- 
cratic principles, minorities would auto- 
matically be eliminated. This type of 
philosophy might be expected to operate in 
an authoritarian atmosphere but it is com- 
pletely inimical to demonstrate procedures 
and ideals. 

Other arguments advanced by those who 
would eliminate right-to-work laws may be 
grouped under the general heading of 
employee-employer relationships. 

These arguments are centered around the 
idea that discipline of employees and im- 
proved cooperation with employers can be 
maintained if the union membership in- 
cludes all of the employees rather than only 
part of them. As with the other opponents’ 
contentions, this argument also falls apart 
under careful scrutiny. Research convinc- 
ingly indicates that industries in which com- 
pulsory union membership has existed long- 
est have suffered as many disputes and stop- 
pages as have those which have not been 
completely organized. 

As a matter of fact, the natural competi- 
tion between nonunion members and union 
members has, in many instances, improved 
working conditions and employer-employee 
cooperation. It stands only to reason that 
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the union itself, if it is conscientiously com- 
peting for the good will and friendship of 
nonunion members, is most likely, through 
the effects of this refining process, to im- 
prove its own organization and operating 
procedures in order to make them more 
attractive. 

In a carefully conducted survey of the 
effect of right-to-work laws in 17 States in- 
cluding Utah, there was every evidence that 
the law had in no way 1 Sesser ot 

te, pro rights of working 
the 8 . actually, it had been 
beneficial in its overall effect. 

Right-to-work laws are an expression of 
the American way of life and represent a 
fundamental aspect of the freedoms guar- 
anteed under our Constitution. In no way 
do they imply any impairment of a union’s 
right to attempt to organize employees and 
to bargain collectively for them. They do 
not abrogate the right of any individual, if 
he so desires, to join and participate in a 
labor union. 

On the contrary, they protect that right. 
At the same time, also, they protect the in- 
dividual’s basic freedom to choose. 

They guarantee to him the privilege, vol- 
untarily, to make his own free choice and to 
protect his rights, under the Constitution, to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Mr. President, I would like now to read 
from an excellent booklet entitled “The 
Right To Work Is the Right To Live, 
prepared by Mr. Ernest M. Sims, of Elk- 
hart, Ind. I believe that State once had 
a right-to-work law, and somebody got 
to them and they changed it. In any 
case, Mr. Sims has some very important 
things to say about right-to-work laws: 


The main plank in the platform of orga- 
nized labor 1 and always has been the uni- 
versal establishment of the closed shop. 
Some modifications in its features have been 
used which are claimed to provide a measure 
of protection for the employee's freedom of 
choice. Actually there is no essential differ- 
ence in the ultimate effect of these varia- 
tions. The closed shop requires all workers 
to be members of the union when employed 
and remain members “in good standing” dur- 
ing employment. A union shop differs only 
in that the employee is given a preliminary 
period, usually 30 days, in which he is not 
required to become a member. At the end 
ot that time, however, he must join or lose 
his job. Under the maintenance of member- 
ship-type of agreement, employees who have 
once joined must remain members, either 
during employment or the life of an existing 
contract. The last plan is used very little 
because it does not meet the union demand 
for tight control over all the workers in a 

t. 

Phe unions are driving uncompromisingly 
toward the closed shop which is their ulti- 
mate objective. They accept the union shop 
now only because the Taft-Hartley law pro- 
hibits the more rigid form and repeal of Taft- 
Hartley is high on their agenda. In what 
follows I will be using both the terms, usually 
without reference to the technical distinc- 
tion, since they are basically identical. 

The closed shop is supported by a number 
of arguments. The one most often advanced 
is that it follows the American principle of 
majority rule. Under our political system, 
the majority does not rule in any unquali- 
fied sense. It can rule only up to the point 
of encroachment upon the rights of the 
minority. Restraint of the majority is a 
principal purpose of our Constitution. Be- 
cause our Founding Fathers foresaw the 
danger of unlimited power in the hands of 
a majority, they quickly added the Bill of 
Rights to our fundamental law. Without 
its guarantees of freedom to all our citizens, 
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the Constitution would become largely a 
lifeless and formal diagram of procedures. 

People who advance the majority rule argu- 
ment never carry it through to its final logi- 
cal implications. If a majority can restrain 
@ man in his opportunity to make a liveli- 
hood, or in fact deprive him of the chance 
to earn a living at all, then a majority can 
restrict or abolish any or all of his other 
rights. It can say to an ambitious, capable 
young man that he cannot enter a business 
field which those already in it desire to pre- 
empt for themselves. Most American indus- 
tries have been started by one man or a few 
men who had the initiative and courage 
to risk their economic security in a new 
venture, And the opportunity to embark 
on new projects is at once the greatness 
and the glory of our free enterprise system. 
If the principle of unrestrained majority 
rule had been applied to the development of 
business in this country, America would 
now be a second-rate industrial nation, in- 
stead of leading the world in the production 
of goods and services for the satisfaction of 
human wants. 

On the same assumption an association of 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
some product could tell another producer 
in the same field that he must become a 
member and pay dues for its support. 

It could dictate the quantities he would be 
allowed to produce, the markets in which he 
could sell, and the prices he could charge. 
Of course, such an action would be quickly 
penalized by the courts as a practice in re- 
straint of trade and a violation of the laws 
against monopoly. But labor unions, be- 
cause of their preferred status under legis- 
lation passed for their specific benefit, are 
granted privileges denied to other citizens. 

Several years ago a man came to my fac- 
tory and asked for employment. He was a 
skilled artisan in one of the building trades, 
but his home city was an “open shop” town 
and he had not been compelled to join a 
union. Circumstances made it desirable for 
him to move his family to another city, not 
far from mine, where the union in his trade 
maintains a tight control over the assign- 
ment of jobs. He applied for membership 
and paid the required initial fee of $100 in 
order to maintain his standing in the union. 
This procedure was repeated twice more until 
he had handed over $400 and still had no 
job. Partly in utter disgust but mainly 
because he needed money with which to buy 
food for his family, he gave up the unequal 
struggle and applied for employment in my 
plant. 

We took him on but since he had no ex- 
perience in our operations, he had to be 
assigned to unskilled work for which he was 
necessarily paid less than he could have 
earned at his own specialty. Thus his years 
of preparation went for nought and both he 
and the economy suffered because of this 
wasted effort. 

This is not an isolated case. It is typical 
of thousands of others where the monopolis- 
tic power now held by organized labor de- 
prives men of their right to work. Some 
months back the women’s organization in a 
Protestant church arranged a panel discus- 
sion of the subject, “Humanizing Labor Re- 
lations.” The participants were one repre- 
sentative of management, two of unions, and 
a lawyer who was expected to answer any 
questions that might arise as to the legal 
interpretations of current practices. At the 
conclusion one of my business associates 
asked the leader of the group that had spon- 
sored the discussion what became of the 
subject. It had been referred to only by the 
speaker from management and was scrupu- 
lously avoided by the others. One union 
man spent all of his time attempting to 
justify the closed shop. He advanced the 
usual arguments and then said that of the 
60 million people now gainfully employed in 
this country, only about 15 million are or- 
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ganized. He argued that if a man didn’t 
want to join a union, he could leave his own 
trade and get a job in some unorganized 
occupation. 

In the question-and-answer period which 
followed, I asked him if it is the purpose of 
union leaders ultimately to organize people 
in all economic pursuits. He conceded that 
it is. Of course if a closed shop is justified 
in one category of employment, it can with 
equal reason be applied in any other. Un- 
less men’s freedom of choice is fully pro- 
tected by law, the time is not far distant 
when no man can get a job, if he cherishes 
his economic freedom and refuses to submit 
to the dictates of groups who will then domi- 
nate the entire field of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The union speaker conveniently side- 
stepped the point that most workers acquire 
valuable skills in their chosen vocations and 
even if they can shift to other jobs, as did 
my friend in the building trades, they suffer 
a tremendous economic disadvantage when 
they are forced into work for which their 
experience has not fitted them. 

The fact that only 25 percent of gainfully 
employed people are organized is highly sig- 
nificant. It shows the extent to which a 
small minority has gained the power to in- 
fluence and control our economic and po- 
litical processes, 

I said that under our form of government, 
the majority may not infringe upon the 
rights of the minority. It is equally true 
that a minority must not be accorded a posi- 
tion in which it can force its will upon the 
majority. In this country we now have laws 
on our statute books, which not only do 
just that, but which also grant privileges and 
immunities to one-quarter of our working 
population that are denied to the other 
three-quarters. 

The so-called “free rider” argument is an- 
other of those commonly advanced in sup- 
port of the closed shop. It is claimed that 
nonmembers enjoy advantages gained by 
the organization without paying for its sup- 
port. 

That contention assumes that the union 
program, whatever it may be, is wisely 
formulated and designed to promote the 
employee’s best interests. That assumption 
is often far from correct, but regardless of 
its character, workers are forced to go along 
with it, even if in their judgment it is 
unsound. 

As a justification for their “majority rule” 
doctrine, union leaders cite the fact that all 
citizens must submit to laws which are 
passed and pay taxes which are levied, pre- 
sumably in response to majority mandates 
expressed at the polls. This reasoning arises 
from one of the monstrous assumptions of 
union labor, under which a private organiza- 
tion puts itself on a par with government in 
the right it claims to levy tribute for its 
support. 

For two decades I was told that legislation 
passed under the administrations in power 
during that period benefited both me and my 
company. 

There is insufficient space in this discus- 
sion to elaborate my reasons for believing this 
to be untrue. But the pertinent observation 
to make here is that nobody has yet had the 
effrontery to demand, under the theory of 
majority rule, or because I have enjoyed 
certain alleged benefits that I join the party 
responsible for the program and pay dues for 
its support. Nor, up to now, have I been 
charged with an unfair political practice and 
penalized because I exercised my right of free 
speech when I vehemently condemned cer- 
tain practices of the party in power and 
urged others to sever their connection with 
it. 

If the union shop principle were applied 
to our political processes (and if it is defen- 
sible in the area of economic employment, it 
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must be equally appropriate in the arena of 
politics) the two-party system, which has 
always been a bulwark of defense against 
the excesses of majorities, would be 
abolished. 

Those units of government, precincts, 
counties, congressional districts, and States, 
in which the voters chose to support the op- 
posing political party, would be deprived of 
representation in our legislative bodies. Sen- 
ators and Members of the House, elected by 
the minority party, would have no vote and 
could not function in any way as representa- 
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tives of their constituents. Actually they 
would not be seated in Congress at all, since 
only the majority Members would be allowed 
to sit in the governing body. 

With the recent merger of the AFL and 
CIO, and the consolidation of power in these 
two bodies, we are rapidly approaching the 
time when all men who need to make a liv- 
ing must join and pay tribute to a single 
economic party, unless the legislatures of 
the States have the courage to outlaw the 
principal instrumentality under which com- 
plete labor monopoly can be achieved. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK AM, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move, 
that pursuant to the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 3, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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Resumption of Bombings 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my deep disappointment 
and regret that President Johnson felt 
it necessary this week to resume the 
bombings in North Vietnam, 

Some time ago I joined with several 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in voicing to the President our 
considered thought on this vitally impor- 
tant subject. In our letter, we enthu- 
siastically endorsed the month-long 
bombing pause over North Vietnam as an 
imaginative and integral part in the 
President’s worldwide diplomatic peace 
offensive. 

Specifically, we declared: 

While the response from the other side has 
not been encouraging, we do not believe we 
should yet assume that the door has been 
firmly closed. We cannot expect that a con- 
flict which has raged so bitterly for so long 
will be quickly or easily resolved. Neither 
can we ignore the alternative to negotia- 
tions, a prolonged and probably expanded 
war with attendant costs in human suffering 
and material resources. * * * We recognize 
that there are those who urge a resumption 
of bombings of North Vietnam and a pre- 
mature abandonment of our peace efforts. 
We are, however, concerned that unless we 
can halt or reverse the escalation of the last 
months it will become increasingly difficult 
to achieve a further pause, a cease-fire, and 
meaningful negotiations. We urge you, 
therefore, to continue your present deter- 
mined search for peace until such time as it 
becomes clear that no reasonable hope re- 
mains for a just settlement by peaceful 
means, 


Because of the great danger of con- 
tinued escalation of the conflict in south- 
east Asia, I had joined in the hopes and 
prayers of millions of Americans that it 
would not be necessary to resume the 
aerial bombings in the north. 

It was our fervent desire that the ini- 
tial pause could be followed by a more 
general reduction in hostilities both on 
the ground and in the air—in the south 
as well as in the north—and that the 
other side would join us in such a de 
facto deescalation of the fighting, which 
in turn could lead to some kind of cease- 
fire with unconditional discussions of the 


overall problems of peace in that entire 
area. 

Certainly, the President is to be con- 
gratulated on his decision to bring the 
situation in Vietnam before the United 
Nations as an additional step in his effort 
to explore every possibility of promoting 
the cause of peace in that war-torn part 
of the world. 

But it seems to me that it was most un- 
fortunate that the resumption of the 
bombing of North Vietnam was not de- 
ferred at least until there was some evi- 
dence of the success or failure of the 
President’s outstanding effort to enlist 
the help of the U.N. in finding a peaceful 
and honorable settlement of the conflict 
in Vietnam. 


Mass Transportation Act 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing two bills already introduced 
in the Senate by Senator WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey. The bills primarily aim at 
broadening the Mass Transportation Act 
to make possible direct Federal subsidies 
of the operating deficits of commuter 
services in urban areas. Of course, I do 
not advocate subsidies with no strings 
attached. The legislation I propose to- 
day makes direct subsidy of operating 
deficits possible only after the commuter 
service has submitted and had approved 
a plan to get back on its financial feet 
within 10 years. 

Many people dislike the idea of direct 
subsidies to underwrite operating deficits. 
I share that dislike. I propose the direct 
subsidy idea only because I think that 
realism dictates nothing less. No amount 
of capital grant handouts will put the 
commuter railroads of our huge eastern 
cities back on their feet. Direct subsidies 
are needed. There are those who will 
protest giving this money to the East or 
to the cities. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that western 
and rural railroads have had their share 
of Federal aid and more. They were 
built with it. The land and money given 
to the railroads spanning the continent 
during the mid-19th century and late 


19th century was stupendous. Rural 
transportation has also been the bene- 
ficiary of vast sums spent by the Federal 
Government on roads. I hope that this 
year the Congress will extend a helping 
hand to the urban and suburban com- 
muter who is in dire need of help. 


Conservation Districts Spark Resource 
Development in Kansas 
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Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Kansas during the month of January, I 
had the opportunity to take a conserva- 
tion tour within my district and learn 
firsthand of the accomplishments and 
needs of resource development through- 
out the area, 

I wish to salute those farmers and 
ranchers in Kansas who make many 
sacrifices to serve as soil conservation 
district directors and to express the 
thanks of generations yet unborn to 
those who cooperate with the district in 
seeking the proper use and development 
of our rich resources of soil and water. 

What these farmers and ranchers do 
in establishing conservation measures on 
their land benefits all landowners and 
operators. 

The 15 counties in the Second District 
of Kansas are completely covered by soil 
conservation districts. District coopera- 
tors number 15,021 and own and operate 
more than 3.6 million acres of land. 

They have installed about 34,000 miles 
of terracing, 10,000 farm ponds, 80,000 
acres of grassed waterways. They have 
put 855,000 acres of range to proper use 
and converted 44,000 acres of cropland 
to grassland. 

In addition, the local districts are ex- 
tremely active in small watershed work 
under Public Law 566. Construction has 
been completed on two of the four proj- 
ects approved for operations. These 
projects not only halt destructive floods 
but can also be developed for municipal 
water supplies, recreation, and agricul- 
tural water management. 

Everyone within the watershed bene- 
fits—rural and urban interests alike. 
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For example, in the recently completed 
White Clay, Brewery, Whiskey Creeks 
project, both rural and urban land is pro- 
tected. Before the project was installed, 
the city of Atchison stood in the shadow 
of damaging floods. Yearly flood dam- 
ages in the watershed averaged $260,000. 
One disastrous flood in 1958 took three 
lives and caused damages in excess of $4 
million. 

Thanks to the new watershed project, 
this should never happen again. Last 
June, the project’s effectiveness was 
tested during a 3.6-inch downpour and 
no damage occurred. 

In addition to the four projects com- 
pleted or under construction on 158,000 
acres of land, six projects have been ap- 
proved for planning assistance on 710,- 
000 acres of land. There are an addi- 
tional six applications on 378,000 acres 
awaiting action. 

These projects are local undertakings. 
They are initiated and sponsored by local 
people through their soil conservation 
districts. I salute them for the work 
they are doing in conserving and devel- 
oping, our land and water resources. 


Peace in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to express my 
congratulations to President Johnson on 
his decision to refer the problem of Viet- 
nam to the United Nations as a further 
step in his effort to explore and exhaust 
every possibility of bringing peace to that 
war-torn area of the world. 

We Californians, in particular, sup- 
port the President in this new peace ini- 
tiative, because for both historic and 
geographic reasons we fully appreciate 
the President’s desire that America play 
an important leadership role in promot- 
ing the cause of freedom and in building 
the foundations for peace among the na- 
tions of the world. 

Located as we are on the eastern shore 
of the Pacific Ocean, and with many of 
our citizens having close family, ethnic, 
language, and cultural ties with the peo- 
ple of other Pacific nations, we have al- 
ways been an outward-looking society— 
a true melting pot of the strength and 
diversity of backgrounds that have made 
America great—with an immediate and 
personal interest in establishing good 
constructive relations with our neighbors 
in the Pacific community. 

For these reasons, we can only ap- 
plaud the President’s action in seeking 
the assistance of the world organization 
in attempting to find the way to a peace- 
ful and honorable settlement of the con- 
flict in Vietnam. 

Certainly every American endorses our 
Government’s proposed resolution sub- 
mitted to the United Nations Security 
Council calling for “immediate discus- 
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sions without preconditions * * * to 
arrange a conference looking toward the 
application of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 and the establishment of 
a durable peace in southeast Asia.” 

In addition, we can all support the U.S. 
resolution’s recommendation that “the 
first order of business of such a confer- 
ence be arrangements for a cessation of 
hostilities under effective supervision.” 

Finally, we welcome the broad lan- 
guage included in our resolution sug- 
gesting that the U.N. offer “to assist in 
achieving the purpose of this resolution 
by all appropriate.means, including the 
provision of arbitrators or mediators.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am personally very 
proud and happy that President Johnson 
has taken these affirmative steps to en- 
gage the best efforts of the international 
community of nations in our continued 
search for meaningful negotiations and a 
just settlement of the war in Vietnam. 

I have this deep personal interest and 
pride because I was one of several Mem- 
bers of Congress who made similar sug- 
gestions to the President some time ago— 
and if my efforts in this matter have 
had even a small part in influencing or 
reinforcing the President’s determina- 
tion to enlist the help of the United Na- 
tions in calling a peace conference, in 
proposing unconditional discussions, in 
advocating an effective cease-fire, or in 
suggesting use of the techniques of arbi- 
tration and mediation—then, Mr. Speak- 
er, my efforts have been amply rewarded 
and I am extremely happy to have played 
a constructive role in trying to move the 
tragic fighting in southeast Asia from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

I am confident that I share the hope 
of the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans that the United Nations act 
promptly to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to advance the cause of world 
peace and put an end to the war in 
Vietnam. 

If the U.N. should fail to assume its 
responsibility in this vital matter, we will 
all be the losers. Then, the chances of 
a peaceful settlement of the present sit- 
uation will have been reduced, and the 
future usefulness of the world body in 
settling international disputes will have 
been diminished. 


Contempt Proceedings in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
like the vast majority of my fellow Amer- 
ican citizens, I oppose the violence and 
extremism that has been characteristic 
of the activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
just as I resist the conspiratorial efforts 
of the far left. The issue before us in 
the recommittal motion presented by my 
Republican colleague from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable SILvIo CONTE, repre- 
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sents an effort to improve and make more 
fair the contempt proceedings of the 
House of Representatives as these pro- 
cedures will apply to all parties falling 
within the jurisdiction of this House. 


A Letter From a Serviceman in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I received a letter from Sgt. 
David L. Hogan, a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 22d Congressional District who is 
among the thousands of American serv- 
icemen assigned to combat in South Viet- 
nam. Because it speaks for the many 
courageous men and boys exposed to the 
gunfire, machinations, and treachery of 
an enemy dedicated to the destruction 
of the United States and of freemen 
everywhere, it is important that every 
Member of Congress read this message 
carefully. Under unanimous consent I 
ask that it be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point: 


Hon. JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Sartor: Here is a little letter 
that I’m writing for all of the U.S. service- 
men in Vietnam. 


AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN 


I'm writing this letter because I, like so 
many other servicemen, serving in the Re- 
public of Vietnam, are getting tired of getting 
the newspaper and reading about our fellow 
Americans putting on demonstrations back 
home, on the policies toward the Vietnam 
situation. It would be a lot nicer if when 
they got together, that they said a little 
prayer for the men in uniform that lost their 
lives over here fighting for the people back 
there in the United States, so that they can 
enjoy all of the freedoms that they now have. 

I, like so many other American servicemen, 
am glad that I was given the opportunity to 
come over here, knowing that I was gladly 
serving my country and all that we stand 
for. It kind of gets to the man in uniform, 
when he passes by a little boy or girl of about 
three or four years old, and the little boy 
or girl stands back and gives you a salute as 
though you were a four-star general, instead 
of a dirty GI, that has just returned from a 
mission or patrol. It makes you feel wanted 
in this far-off country. 

Mr. Sartor, I know that you have received 
many letters on this same subject, but I just 
want you to know that us servicemen that 
are from the State of Pennsylvania are al- 
ways in there doing what we can and are 
always pulling for you and the President of 
the United States. Give the President my 
regards, and I’m wishing him a speedy 
recovery. This is just a very small portion of 
the way that the GI's feel over here toward 
the demonstrations. 

Thank you for your time in reading this 
letter and your kind considerations toward 
others. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sgt. Davin L. Hocan, RA13539745. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be gratifying if 
it were possible to report to our men in 
Vietnam that the demonstrations of last 
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year to which Sergeant Hogan refers 
have by now been dissipated in the new 
surge of patriotic fervor experienced by 
the vast majority of this Nation's citi- 
zenry. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case. Isolated bands of misguided dem- 
onstrators, prodded by Communist prop- 
agandists, persist in attempts to torment 
and to confuse in the hope that the U.S. 
policy will be reversed at the expense of 
the free world. 

Whether the strategy employed by our 
Commander in Chief and his advisers is 
wholly sound may be open to question. 
Many of us in Congress have expressed 
areas of disagreement in the conduct of 
the military mission in Vietnam. Yet we 
stand in solid support of our Govern- 
ment’s decision to carry out the commit- 
ment to protect our allies against the 
perfidious and diabolical designs of the 
Red vultures in Hanoi. 

Though our fighting troops have every 
reason to resent anything less than na- 
tional unanimity in appreciation of their 
efforts, Sergeant Hogan’s letter is far 
from acrimonious. If it is asking too 
much for the anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tors to pray for the men who have lost 
their lives in the present conflict, per- 
haps the very suggestion should stimu- 
late increased prayer among the rest of 
the people in this country. 

It may be time for the churches of 
America to begin sounding their bells at 
an appointed time each day as a re- 
minder to all men, women, and children 
that our men in uniform are putting their 
lives on the line in the crusade against 
an enemy of God and of freemen. The 
gesture would give further assurance to 
what Sergeant Hogan and his buddies 
have known all along: that most Ameri- 
cans are grateful for the contributions 
of their fighting men and are praying 
for their safety and success regardless of 
how much noise a few detractors may be 
able to create. 


Outstanding Citizen of 1965 Award to 
Hon F. Elwood Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on the evening of January 15, 
1966, during its annual dinner at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel, the 47-year- 
old Kalorama Citizens Association pre- 
sented its Outstanding Citizen of 1965 
Award to my great and good friend, the 
Honorable F. Elwood Davis, president of 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Mr. Davis for many years and to observe 
his progressive work in furthering the 
interest of the Nation’s Capital. The 
award was well deserved and I congratu- 
late the Kalorama Citizens Association 
upon its excellent choice. 
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Mr. Davis rightly deserves a lion's 
share of the credit for bringing about 
ratification of the 22d amendment to the 
Constitution which brought national 
suffrage to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia; and today he is laboring 
for District of Columbia representation 
in the House of Representatives. 

He is a past president of the Kalorama 
Citizens Association; a past president 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
(Jaycees) ; he is a distinguished member 
of the bar; he was chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for Na- 
tional Suffrage and he has performed 
numerous other valuable service for the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
the Greater Washington area. 


Back to Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, let me 
add my voice to those who have advo- 
cated the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference as a constructive suggestion 
toward achieving our common goal of 
freedom and peace in southeast Asia. 

Of course, along with all Americans, 
I hope and pray that President Johnson 
will be successful in his effort to bring 
the situation in Vietnam before the 
United Nations as an integral part of 
his worldwide diplomatic peace offen- 
sive—and as an additional step in his 
attempt to explore and exhaust every 
possibility of promoting the cause of 
lasting peace in that war-torn section of 
the globe. 

But, should this worthwhile effort fail, 
or should the U.N. fail to assume its re- 
sponsibility in this vital matter, I be- 
lieve we ought to try to reopen the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, which first 
attempted to negotiate a Vietnam settle- 
ment, as a means of initiating full-scale 
discussions of the entire range of prob- 
lems involved in the present Vietnam 
conflict. 

Although the United States was not an 
actual party to the 1954 Geneva accords, 
we have repeatedly expressed our accept- 
ance of their terms and our willingness 
to conduct unconditional negotiations 
on the fighting in southeast Asia on the 
basis of those agreements. 

In fact, in the recent debate at the 
United Nations, when the possibility of 
reconvening the Geneva Conference was 
brought up, our distinguished U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N., Arthur Goldberg, 
is quoted as saying: 

Let the joint chairmen issue a call today 
to reconvene the Geneva Conference, and we 
will be in Geneva tomorrow. 


This is in line with President John- 
son’s oft-repeated pledge to go anywhere 
and talk to anyone if it would promote 
the cause of peace. 

Added encouragement for the idea of 
going back to Geneva with the Vietnam 
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question can be found in late news re- 
ports that quote a spokesman for the 
North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry as 
declaring: 

The Government of North Vietnam reaf- 
firms once again that, on the international 
plane, consideration of the * * * war * * * 
in Vietnam falls within the competence of 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement on Indochina. 


If this statement in fact reflects the 
position of the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, and if our efforts at the United 
Nations prove unavailing, I would sup- 
port the President in again taking the 
peace initiative and formally requesting 
Britain and Russia, the cochairmen of 
the Geneva Conference, to reconvene 
that group for the express purpose of 
reopening the Vietnam question and of 
negotiating a fair and equitable settle- 
ment of that thorny issue on the basis 
of the freedom and peace of the people 
of that unfortunate land. 


Wisconsin Students Support Government 
Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. O’KCNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government’s action in Vietnam has 
spurred comment from all quarters, dis- 
sensions within all factions, and criti- 
cism from home and abroad. 

We have seen young and old alike 
picket and protest against the war, and 
we have seen violence from pacifists. 
Our college campuses have erupted with 
debates and teach-ins, arguments and 
sit-ins. 

Out of these massive demonstrations 
against the actions of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s actions have come overwhelming 
counterdemonstrations in support. 

I have received such an indicator of 
support from the nine State universities 
in my State of Wisconsin. 

I have a letter from Mr. Robert Shaw, 
who is the president of the United Coun- 
cil of Wisconsin State University Student 
Governments. In this letter, Mr. Shaw 
points out that the united council passed 
a resolution in their fall meeting that 
went as follows: 

Whereas there has been some question 
concerning the support of university and 
college students of our Government's policy 
in Vietnam, and 

Whereas this question of support has left 
doubt in the minds of concerned peoples 
throughout the world as to whether our 
Government is reflecting the will of the peo- 
ple in this matter: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the nine State universities 
of the united council conduct a uniform 
referendum on the question of the U.S. 
policy in Vietnam, and that the statistical 
results of this referendum be submitted to 
the united council legislative committee 
chairman for the purpose of distribution to 
all the presidents of the nine State univer- 
sities, to Gov. Warren P. Knowles, to the 
State Legislature of Wisconsin, to Wisconsin 
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Members of the Congress of the United 
States, and those congressional committees 
dealing with such matters, and to Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, the President of the United 
States. 


The referendum carried out shows the 
following results: 
Percent for, not for, and no opinion 


19.4 6.1 
20 5 
12 7. 4 
11 12 
1 
13 7 
12.2 13.2 
12 1 
22.2 4. 1 
16 7 


The results of this poll show clearly 
where the support of the students of the 
State of Wisconsin lies: 77 percent of the 
students of the nine Wisconsin univer- 
sities were polled as being in favor of the 
Government’s action in Vietnam. 

Only 16 percent of the students polled 
were not in agreement with the Govern- 
ment’s action, and 7 percent showed no 
opinion. 

These students have done this Con- 
gress a favor. These students have done 
a service to their country. This country 
will not be swayed by a handful of vocal 
and violent protestors. This country, 
and indeed, this august body, is governed 
by the principle of majority rule. 

These students have shown their opin- 
8 should be commended for their 

on. 


Most Budget Growth Due to Nondefense 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
budget for fiscal 1967, which President 
Johnson submitted to Congress January 
24, calls for estimated total expenditures 
of $112,847 million. This is an increase 
of $36,308 million over the budget for 
fiscal 1960, just 7 years ago. Actual ex- 
3 that year totaled $76,539 mil- 

on. 

Some will say that the war in Vietnam 
and our other defense needs have justi- 
fied these huge increases. It so happens, 
however, that only 41 percent of the in- 
creases have been due to our defense re- 
quirements. While defense spending in- 
creased by $14,850 million since 1960, 
nondefense spending went up by $21,458 
million during the same period. 

I would like to show what accounts for 
most of this drastic increase in nonde- 
fense spending. 

The largest of these increases has been 
$6,272 million for health, labor, and wel- 
fare. Economie opportunity programs 
account for $1,600 million of the in- 
crease—these programs began in 1965— 
public assistance, not including medical 
care for the aged, increased by $1,303 
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million; health services for the aged ac- 
count for $1,122 million of the increase— 
this program began in 1961—other health 
services and research increased by $1,- 
684 million; vocational rehabilitation, 
and so forth, by $438 million; and school 
lunch, special milk, and food stamp pro- 
grams by $104 million. 

Spending for space research and tech- 
nology has increased by $4,899 million, 
the largest part of this sum having been 
the $3,487 million increase for manned 
space flight. Funds for scientific in- 
vestigations in space went up by $531 
million, meteorology and other space ap- 
plications by $92 million, and money for 
other research, technology, and support- 
ing operations by $790 million. 

Interest on the national debt has gone 
up by $3,588 million since fiscal 1960. 

Expenditures for education have in- 
creased by $1,968 million, the greatest 
portion of this having been the $1,219 
million increase for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Spending for science 
education and basic research increased 
by $305 million, higher education funds 
were reduced by $121 million, and other 
aids to education required $567 million 
in additional money. 

Expenditures for natural resources 
went up by $1,305 million. Funds for 
forests, recreational resources, minerals, 
fish and wildlife, and so forth, were all 
increased, the largest increase having 
been $819 million for land, water, and 
power resources. 

Money spent for international affairs 
and finance has increased by $1,113 mil- 
lion, the largest share of this having 
been due to increased outlays for eco- 
nomic and financial programs of $692 
million. 

Spending for general government has 
gone up by $1,049 million. This includes 
money for tax collection and central 
fiscal operations, property and records 
management, protective services and 
alien control, legislative and judicial 
functions, central personnel manage- 
ment, territories, and possessions, and so 
forth. 

Commercial and transportation out- 
lays are greater by $709 million, which 
includes increases for aviation, water 
transportation, postal service, area and 
regional development (this program 
began in 1962), regulation of business, 
and highways. 

While spending for agriculture and 
agricultural resources dropped by $234 
million, this was because an increase of 
$619 million for farm income stabiliza- 
tion and other smaller increases were 
more than offset by reductions for rural 
electrification and telephone loans and 
farming and rural housing loans. 

Our political and military leaders have 
warned us that the war in Vietnam may 
be a long and hard one. The huge sums 
that will be necessary for prosecuting 
this war to victory ought to be offset, as 
far as possible, by corresponding de- 
creases in other areas of the budget. 
Much of the responsibility for many of 
the programs that have been increased 
over the years could be shifted to State 
and local governments and to private in- 
dividuals and organizations. The pro- 
grams could then be conducted at con- 
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siderably less expense and would be of 
less interference to the war effort. 

The piecharts which the executive 
branch prepares annually, with so many 
cents for this and so many cents for that, 
are pretty, but remember: Each of these 
slices of pie will cost a pretty penny. In 
fact, each penny in the charts represents 
well over a billion dollars. 


Let’s Act Quickly on Vets Benefits Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent adjournment of Congress, it was 
my great privilege to visit with members 
of our Armed Forces on the battleline in 
Vietnam. 

The most common question asked of 
me by these valiant young men was 
whether, in my opinion, this Congress 
would enact a veteran’s benefit bill to 
enable them to pursue their education, 
and ease the burden of readjustment to 
civilian life. I assured them that from 
my personal conversations with many of 
my colleagues, in my judgment, this 
Congress would not ignore the great 
need to help the veterans who have sac- 
rificed so much in the cause of freedom. 
And I gave them my promise that I 
certainly would do all I could to help in 
getting such legislation passed. 

Today, I keep my promise to these val- 
jant men who serve our Nation in our 
Armed Forces. 

Today, I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide educational assistance for all vet- 
erans who served after January 31, 1955, 
and to provide for loan guarantee provi- 
sions for housing. This bill also makes 
a number of miscellaneous provisions, in 
my judgment long needed to assist the 
veterans regardless of whether their 
service was classed as peacetime or war- 
time. My bill is identical to that intro- 
duced by my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, Representative 
OLIN TEAGUE, the distinguished chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

This bill provides a permanent pro- 
gram of education assistance for indi- 
viduals serving after January 31, 1955, on 
the basis of a month of training for each 
month, or fraction thereof, of service, not 
to exceed 36 calendar months. The 
rates for full-time training set at $100 
per month for a single veteran, $125 for 
a veteran with one dependent, and $150 
for a veteran with more than one de- 
pendent, and proportionate rates for less 
than full time. 

The education provisions are effective 
June 1, 1966, and education must be com- 
pleted within 8 years of the date of dis- 
charge. 

This bill provides for guaranteed and 
direct loans, with the VA guaranteeing as 
much as a maximum of $7,500 of any 
loan by private lenders, and authorizes 
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direct loans where private financing is 
not available to a maximum of $17,500. 

Among the miscellaneous provisions of 
the bill: 

Extends presumptions on chronic and 
tropical diseases. 

Grants medical care for non-service- 
connected veterans. 

Provides job counseling and job place- 
ment assistance. 

Authorizes a flag to drape the casket of 
veterans of this service. 

Grants preference in Federal employ- 
ment. 

Amends the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act to increase the protection of 
individuals who are renting homes when 
they are called into service from the $80 
monthly rental to $150. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues know, I 
do not serve on the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, and I certainly do not 
class myself as an expert on veterans 
legislation. I introduce this bill today 
because I have a deep concern for the 
sacrifice we are asking of our young men 
at a most critical time in their lives. 

We have, as my colleagues well know, 
enacted broad programs for those vet- 
erans who served in wartime. But I say 
to you that the wounds are just as deep, 
the blood just as red, and the grave just 
as final a resting place in the Dominican 
Republic, or in Vietnam, as it was on the 
battlefields of a formally declared World 
War II. 

All of us here know there will be some 
opposition to enactment of this program. 
There are those, both in and out of the 
administration, who will oppose it pri- 
marily because of the cost. 

But I say to you—if this Congress and 
the American taxpayers can be asked to 
underwrite the massive cost of educating 
the ignorant of the world—then we have 
the duty to see to it first that those vet- 
erans who gave so much to protect the 
world receive first consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in Congress is 
more aware of the needs of our veterans 
than our distinguished friend, “TIGER” 
Teacue. He has earned the respect and 
admiration of all Americans for his able 
and dedicated leadership, and under his 
guidance, our program of veterans’ bene- 
fits has become a model for the civilized 
world to follow. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support the bill he has intro- 
duced, and which I am proud to co- 
author. It is my earnest hope that 
Chairman Tracuz's committee and this 
House will take swift action in passing 
this legislation. 


American Council of Learned Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Council of Learned Societies 


at its annual dinner January 20 honored 
those who played a leading role in win- 
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ning enactment last year of legislation 
establishing the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, in 
the principal address at that dinner cor- 
rectly emphasized that the arts and 
humanities do not have to be justified 
on the grounds of any immediate and 
practical results, that fundamentally 
they are good in themselves because they 
are the “bearers and preservers of what 
we Call civilization.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
ask that the Vice President’s remarks be 
included in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, AMERICAN COUNCIL or LEARNED So- 
CIETIES, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 20, 
1966 
It is good to be with you tonight and to 

join with you in celebrating the establish- 

ment of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

I have long valued and admired the work 
of your council and of its constituent orga- 
nizations. To one of them, I owe a special 
obligation, 

Some years ago, I received a thorough in- 
service training in the art of being a vice 
president—vice president of the American 
Political Science Association, that is. 

My good friend Evron Kirkpatrick and his 
associates took me in charge, and shepherded 
me through my tenure in office. In fact, 
they even pronounced me fit for further serv- 
ice. How could I say no when the next of- 
fer of a Vice Presidency came my way? 

For many years, men in public life have 
professed their love of the arts and human- 
ities—and their profound regret that they 
could do nothing tangible to help them. 

But, thanks in large part to your stanch 
friends in the Congress, things have changed. 

I know that Senator PELL, Senator JAVITS, 
Senator CLARK, Senator GRUENING, Congress- 
men THOMPSON, FOGARTY, MOORHEAD and 
WIDNALL and many others share my pride to- 
night that the Congress has provided finan- 
cial support for the arts and humanities. 

In 1964 we did achieve a significant first 
step; the creation of the National Council 
on the Arts. But the establishment of a 
foundation, endowed with real money, still 
seemed remote then, 

We had enthusiasm. But we didn’t have 
the votes. 

Then came the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress. Thanks to determined leader- 
ship by President Johnson and skilled floor 
work by your friends in Congress, we did 
break through. 

As you undoubtedly recall, the debates in 
Congress focused largely on the arts rather 
than the humanities. 

There were a variety of reasons for this. 
Nearly everyone considers himself a quali- 
fied critic of the arts—in the sense that, like 
Mr. Khrushchev, he knows what he likes and 
doesn't hesitate to say so. 

Moreover, by their very nature, the per- 
forming arts are public in character and pre- 
suppose the existence of an audience. Their 
practitioners are public figures, and possess 
that quality we call glamour. 

But the practitioners of the humanities 
are, for the most part, free of the more 
dubious blessings of public attention. 

Few laymen profess with confidence to 
know what they like in philosophy or 
linguistics—and fewer still to say so. Edi- 
torial writers, columnists, and commentators 
of all sorts are not constantly looking over 
your shoulders and advising you what to 
do and what not to do, what to say and what 
to leave unsaid—unless, of course, you write 
history about the living as well as the dead. 

But even privacy can be pushed too far. 
As men and women who have dedicated your 
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lives to the service of knowledge, you have 
every right to expect a reasonable degree of 
public understanding and recognition. 

And, to look for a moment at the other 
side of the coin, now that the humanities 
have formally entered the competition for 
public funds, you have a certain responsi- 
bility to make clear to the public, and to 
your representatives here in Washington, 
some appreciation of what you do and why it 
is important. 

The eloquent report of your Commission 
on the Humanities was a welcome step in 
this direction. And it is no exaggeration to 
say that this report won for the humanities 
an equal place in the new National Founda- 
tion. But the process of communication 
with the public and the Congress must be 
a continuing one. You can never assume 
that the case has been made once and for all. 

Perhaps I, as an amateur humanist and a 
professional public servant, can be of some 
help here by telling you what I consider the 
vital contribution of the humanities to our 
national life. 

First of all, a thorough grounding in the 
humanities sharpens, in the individual, the 
quality of choice. 

Choice is a vital part of all our lives, and 
nowhere is it more important than in gov- 
ernment; indeed, a wise Frenchman has ob- 
served that “to govern is to choose.” Each 
choice taken, indeed, even each choice de- 
ferred or avoided, has consequences reach- 
ing far into the future. 

There is an abundance of specialists who 
can provide us with the facts relevant to de- 
cisions—the what,“ the “where,” the 
“when,” and the “how.” 

But when they have laid their facts upon 
the table, an essential factor is still missing: 
the “why.” 

No narrow specialty or expertise can pro- 
vide the full and essential grasp of the con- 
tinuity of past, present, and future that the 
humanities do. 

Let me make it clear: I do not believe that 
the humanities must be justified on the 
grounds of any immediate and practical con- 
sequences. In the most fundamental sense, 
they are good in themselves simply because 
they are the bearers and preservers of what 
we call civilization. 

The historian who brings order out of the 
tangled record of the past, the critic who 
casts new light on a work of literature or 
painting or music, the philosopher who ques- 
tions and clarifies our most basic assump- 
tions—all of these serve to enrich our lives 
and to expand our vision. Together they con- 
stitute one of our most precious national re- 
sources. 

One of the most important facts about 
the establishment of the new Humanities 
Endowment is that it does at last constitute 
a recognition of the humanities for their own 
sake. Humanist scholars, as you are well 
aware, have long received support from the 
Federal Government. But in the past this 
support was always justified in terms of 
something else: international cooperation, 
the improvement of the school curriculum, 
national defense, and so forth. 

Now the President and Congress have gone 
on record as believing that the strengthen- 
ing of the humanities as such is in the public 
interest. The National Government has, in 
effect, endorsed the words of your Commis- 
sion on the Humanities: “Through the hu- 
manities we may seek intellectual humility, 
sensitivity to beauty, and emotional disci- 
pline. By them we may come to know the 
excitement of ideas, the power of imagina- 
tion, and the unsuspected energies of the 
creative spirit.” 

Ultimately, the fate of the humanities 
must rest in the hands of devoted indi- 
viduals: scholars who pursue their researches 
wherever they may lead—guided by their 
own intelligence and by the canons of 
scholarship itself. 
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These individuals, in their single-minded 
dedication to their calling, may often be deaf 
to the cries of the marketplace and the 
forum—to the seductive voices of fashion 
and of expediency. 

Certainly the American Council of Learned 
Societies may be proud of its long record of 
supporting worthy scholars despite the 
apparent lack of popular interest in what 
those scholars proposed todo. By maintain- 
ing and applying the most rigorous intel- 
lectual standards, often in defiance of 
fashion and of popular trends, the American 
Council of Learned Societies has served the 
humanities and the Nation as well. 

But the history of the American Council 
of Learned Societies illustrates another prin- 
ciple I think is well worth mentioning on this 
occasion. 

In every field of intellectual endeavor, in 
the sciences as well as the humanities, what 
today appears.to be the most esoteric and im- 
practical research may tomorrow prove to be 
of the utmost practical usefulness and im- 
portance. I stress “may” because I do not 
think that the case for basic research and 
scholarship in the humanities should be 
made to rest on claims of practical utility. 

In this connection I think, for example, of 
your council’s continuing interest in the 
study and understanding of languages. For 
many years, yours was the only organization 
in this country to offer encouragement and 
support for scholarly work in what were then 
rather patronizingly termed “exotic” lan- 
guages. 

Suddenly, with our involvement in World 
War II, we found ourselves in urgent need 
of communication with peoples who spoke 
some of these languages. 

Besides linguists, we also needed scholars 
whose knowledge of the basic structure of 
language enabled them to develop new and 
more effective techniques of language in- 
struction for the Armed Forces. 

The same story can be told of the develop- 
ment in this country of area studies, in which 
your council has also played a leading role. 

Our possession of substantial numbers of 
highly trained and skilled experts on the 
peoples and cultures of Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia, Latin America, and Africa 
has turned out to be an invaluable national 
asset. The United States would simply not 
be able to discharge its worldwide responsi- 
bility adequately without them. 

In both these cases, and others I could 
cite, the so-called impractical scholars 
turned out to be more farsighted than many 
of our public officials. 

But this is neither surprising nor distress- 
ing. It is, in fact, as it should be. 

The scholar—by disposition, by training, 
and by situation—is peculiarly fitted to take 
the long, detached view of men and of so- 
cieties. To do so is both his privilege and 
his responsibility. Whatever the pleasures of 
public life may be—and I assure you there 
are many—the opportunity for contempla- 
tion is seldom among them. 

I am a man in public life and a man of 
affairs. As such, I envy your opportunity 
to ponder in depth and at length all the 
ramifications of human knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

And I do hope that the program of the 
humanities endowment will include some 
opportunity for scholars to impart more di- 
rectly and regularly their unique perspective 
and insights to those of us engaged in the 
business of governing and decisionmaking. 

The establishment of the National Founda- 
tion for the Arts and Humanities marks the 
beginning of a new era for the humanities 
in America. If I might presume to give you 
a few words of advice as you enter it, I 
would simply say: “Be true to yourselves.” 
I hope you will continue to do what seems 
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important to you—guided by the internal 
logic of your work and your own high stand- 
ards of scholarship. 

I hope you will never succumb to the 
temptation to sacrifice that work and those 
standards to any transitory notions of ex- 
pediency or popularity. And, in your corpo- 
rate capacity as the representatives and the 
servants of our Nation’s tens of thousands 
of humanist scholars, I hope you will always 
remember your responsibility to speak and 
to act for your constituency. 

If your voice has been heard in the coun- 
cils of government—and it has—it is because 
it has been the authentic voice of dedicated 
scholars. This must continue to be the case. 

By being true to themselves, scholars best 
serve not only their nations and their times, 
but all mankind as well. 


European Common Market Threat to U.S. 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, a grave 
situation is developing within the Eu- 
ropean Common Market that may have a 
very serious impact upon commerce be- 
tween the United States and those coun- 
tries which are members of, or associated 
with, that Economic Community. 

At the moment the threat is specifi- 
cally against the importation into that 
community of American tobacco, in a 
program designed to expand tobacco 
production within the Community. But 
if tobacco is restricted or excluded the 
same soon may happen to the movement 
of any U.S. commodity or goods, agri- 
cultural or industrial, into the Common 
Market countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, joined 
by the gentleman from Virginia, Hon. 
Watkins M. ABBTTT, chairman of the To- 
bacco Subcommittee, invited House and 
Senate Members from tobacco-produc- 
ing areas to meet in the committee room 
this morning to hear representatives of 
tobacco interests and spokesmen for our 
Government discuss this Common Mar- 
ket development. 

Tobacco exports to Common Market 
and associated countries amount to more 
than $100 million a year, and it is no 
exaggeration to report that the meeting 
this morning showed that the movement 
to restrict U.S. tobacco is causing alarm 
among American tobacco producers and 
in the industry generally. We were as- 
sured by spokesmen for our Government 
that every appropriate action will be 
taken to persuade the European coun- 
tries that it is to their best interest, as 
well as to ours, to abandon any such 
undertaking which would injure the 
friendly commerce between us. I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that this matter does not 
develop in a way that will call for re- 
taliatory action by the United States. 
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I wish to inform the House that the 
proceedings of this morning’s meeting 
will be printed, and will soon be available 
to each Member. Meanwhile, with the 
permission of the House, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. a letter 
I wrote to the President, and a response 
I received this morning from Hon. Chris- 
tian A. Herter, our Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations. This corre- 
spondence follows: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Because of the great 
burdens you bear, I would hesitate to pre- 
sume or intrude into your time any new difi- 
culty or problem, but I am persuaded that 
you will want your personal attention drawn 
to à developing situation that suggests a 
deterioration of trade relations between the 
United States and the nations which are 
associated in the European Common Market. 

I am informed there is a movement within 
EEC that could seriously damage a major 
segment of the agriculture of the United 
States, and might lead to retaliatory action. 

My information, gathered in numerous re- 
ports from the American tobacco industry, 
is that a draft proposal is now being pre- 
pared for presentation to the EEC Council, 
that would set up in the Common Market a 
Tobacco Authority with broad powers over 
the importation and usage of tobacco in the 
Community; remove all restrictions on to- 
bacco production in the Community, with 
guaranteed high support prices encouraging 
greater production, extending to Greece and 
Turkey; control American and other tobacco 
by a licensing system on imports, and sus- 
pend all tobacco imports from the United 
States and other countries at times when 
surpluses occur from tobacco production 
within the European Community; and dis- 
pose of surplus tobacco produced in the 
Community through sale on the world mar- 
ket under a subsidy arrangement. 

Mr. President, if such may happen to 
tobacco, in the EEC, it could happen to any 
export commodity of the United States, 
agricultural or industrial. 

As for tobacco, our exports to the Com- 
munity amount to more than $100 million 
annually. This business, established over 
centuries of friendly trade relationships with 
the countries involved, is vitally important 
to the well being of many thousands of 
American families, on farms, in industry, and 
in trade. It is especially significant, more- 
over, to America’s balance of payments. 

That a proposition which could destroy an 
important portion of our export trade would 
be considered seriously by EEC is beyond 
comprehension, since it is so mutually 
profitable and important to the Common 
Market countries to maintain strong trade 
ties with the United States. I have visited 
often with leaders in the EEC movement, 
during the last several years, emphasizing 
such advantages to their countries and to 
ours. I heretofore have been confident that 
this was understood in the Community. 

But now, Mr. President, if EEC persists in 
this new undertaking, which may spread to 
others of America’s export commodities, 
heedless of all the good principles of friendly 
trade relationships, then it would seem 
logical and just, and to our best interests, 
that our Government prepare strong retalia- 
tory measures, reaching all the export 
goods—industrial and agricultural—that the 
Community countries deliver into the United 
States in exchange for dollars. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Harowp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
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OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FoR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear HAROLD: The President has asked me 
to reply to your letter of January 27, 1966, 
in which you express concern that the pro- 
posed tobacco regulation of the European 
Economic Community could do serious harm 
to U.S. tobacco growers and to U.S.-EEC trade 
relations generally. 

On the basis of reports that have ap- 
peared in the European press and informa- 
tion received from trade sources, we like- 
wise had become apprehensive about the 
proposed tobacco regulation of the European 
Economic Community. As a result, our mis- 
sion in Brussels was instructed to make rep- 
resentations to the EEC Commission at the 
highest levels, expressing our deep concern in 
the matter. 

These representations have now been made. 
Commission Officials have assured us that the 
reports concerning the draft regulation which 
have appeared in the European press are in- 
accurate. They indicate that the regulation 
is still in tentative form and that substantial 
additional work is required before it is ready 
for submission to the Commission and the 
Council of Ministers of the Community for 
approval, 

You may be sure we will continue to give 
this matter our closest attention with the 
view to assuring that the final regulation 
in no way impairs the concessions the United 
States obtained from the Community on leaf 
tobacco in the Dillon round. A high guaran- 
teed price support for unlimited tobacco 
production within the Community would un- 
doubtedly lead to more severe restrictions on 
imports. We have made very clear to Com- 
mission officials that in our view implemen- 
tation of a regulation having the effect of 
increasing import fees, introducing quotas 
or embargoing imports would constitute an 
impairment of concessions on tobacco the 
United States obtained in the Dillon round 
and do serious harm to U.S. tobacco interests. 

We have also made clear that if a tobacco 
regulation were adopted that impaired our 
existing trade concessions, the United States 
would have no alternative but to take meas- 
ures to restore the balance of trade conces- 
sions. 

It will continue to be our objective not only 
to prevent any impairment of existing to- 
bacco concessions which we have from the 
Community but in the Kennedy round to 
negotiate reductions in the relatively high 
fixed tariffs the Community maintains on 
tobacco imports. 

Best, as ever, 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Special Representative. 


What a Heritage To Leave Our 
Grandchildren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional debt will total at least $322 billion 
by the end of fiscal 1967. It will cost 


$12,854 million to pay the interest during 
fiscal 1967. 
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Let us assume, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that both the debt and interest 
rates will remain the same for the next 
100 years. By the time the year 2067 
rolls around, the taxpayers of the United 
States will have paid $1,285,400 million 
in interest—well over $114 trillion—and 
they will still owe the $322 billion princi- 
pal at the end of the 100 years. 

Why worry about it? Why not just 
ignore the national debt? 

While it is true that you and I and 
our children will have departed for a 
debt-free sweet-by-and-by before 2067, 
should not we be concerned about our 
children’s children? 

A taxpayer who is now 40 could be- 
come a grandparent 30 years from now, 
when the taxpayer would be 70. If the 
grandchild also reached 70, that same 
grandchild will help pay the last of that 
more than $1% trillion in interest in 
2067—and he and his fellow taxpayers 
will still owe the $322 billion. 

Let us at least quit adding to the debt. 


Guns and Butter Preferred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
opening weeks of the 2d session of the 
89th Congress, we have heard much 
about whether this Nation can support 
its commitment in Vietnam and its other 
commitments abroad, while maintaining 
essential programs on the homefront. 

On January 10, the opening day of the 
second session, I made a statement which 
sets forth my views on the situation in 
Vietnam in which I urged that we should 
not sacrifice our domestic program in 
order to carry out our commitment. 

The question most often raised in this 
Chamber and in our newspapers has 
been whether or not we will be required 
to cut back on Great Society programs, 
in order to carry out and meet our com- 
mitment in Vietnam. 

I have taken the position that our 
President has chosen the correct 
course—that of continuing to meet our 
commitments abroad while going for- 
ward with those programs in the fields of 
education, health, housing, and urban 
development and others which are de- 
signed to help the general welfare of 195 
million Americans. America is strong 
enough economically to do both. This 
should be done while we continue in pur- 
suit of peace. 

I have stated in the past that I have 
serious reservations about our military 
foreign aid program and that I favor a 
reevaluation of our policy with respect 
thereto. In particular, I favor a cut- 
back in military aid—and, where neces- 
sary, economic aid—to nations which 
threaten their neighbors—such as the 
nations in the Middle East and in South 
Africa, and to those nations which are 
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aiding the aggressor in Vietnam. By so 
doing, we can reduce our expenditures 
for military aid and insure that we will 
not threaten our domestic programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing proposal 
has for its purpose the reduction of our 
military foreign aid program to certain 
nations so as not to prejudice our pro- 
grams at home. At this time I would 
like to make a proposal which has for its 
purpose the raising of additional revenue. 

The present Internal Revenue Code 
provides for an oil depletion allowance of 
27% percent, which I am informed in- 
volves a revenue loss to the Treasury of 
$2 billion. This amount is greater than 
our projected budget deficit and exceeds 
our budgetary appropriations for the war 
against poverty. 

I fully realize the risks involved in the 
oil industry and that the purpose of the 
depletion allowance is to stimulate and 
encourage investment in this field. How- 
ever, I question the amount of the allow- 
ance and suggest we consider its impact 
on the Nation’s economy. If “guns and 
butter” is to be the order of the day, then 
I suggest that we look at both sides of the 
ledger and seek out ways to increase our 
revenues while cutting expenditures for 
such purposes as do not serve the best in- 
terests of our Nation and the general 
welfare of its 195 million citizens. 

I strongly recommend that we take a 
serious look at the oil depletion allow- 
ance provisions of the internal revenue 
law as a source of increasing our rev- 
enues to meet our commitments abroad 
and at home and to help balance our 
budget. 


North Cascades Federal Lands Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on February 
11 and 12 the Senate Interior Committee, 
with Senator HENRY M. JACKSON as 
chairman, will hold hearings in Seattle 
on the proposed new plan for a North 
Cascades National Park and various 
boundary adjustments and readjust- 
ments included in the proposal of a Fed- 
eral study team. I think the junior Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington and 
his committee will render a great service 
by holding these hearings and allowing 
interested citizens to express their views. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the release of 
the North Cascades study report in De- 
cember 1965 with its recommendation for 
creation of a new national park in my 
State of Washington I have been receiv- 
ing views from interested constituents 
and I wish to make my position clear. 

The joint study under the sponsorship 
of the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture had my full support; in fact, I 
requested a study of the North Cascades 
in order to ascertain if a new national 
park was justified. I have been frank in 
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saying that I believe the unique geo- 
graphic beauties of the area north of 
Lake Chelan should be preserved, but I 
have never felt qualified to decide as to 
the exact boundaries of such a park. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I shall 
review in due course the testimony taken 
by the Senate committee in Seattle, and 
other expressions of opinion and testi- 
mony relating to this proposal. Until 
the reports of these hearings are com- 
pleted and printed I do not intend to 
make a snap judgment as to where the 
various boundaries for a park and other 
recreational areas should be established. 
Especially, I think it important to assure 
the skiing public, hunters, and other 
sportsmen that adequate provisions will 
be made for them. But, in principle, I 
think it is essential to set aside certain 
unique areas for future generations and 
keep them intact without allowing the 
lumbering industry or development of 
recreational projects to destroy their 
natural charm. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
important to thoroughly investigate the 
recent proposal to withdraw some 59,000 
acres from the Olympic National Park. 
Personally, I have always felt that there 
could be some modest withdrawals in this 
area in the interest of jobs and the econ- 
omy of the area, where lumbering could 
be allowed but I am not qualified to say 
if these 59,000 acres are justified. So I 
am especially pleased that the Senate 
committee is looking into this aspect of 
the controversial issue. 

In time, I trust a recommendation will 
be forthcoming that will be satisfactory 
to the conservationists and at the same 
time provide national forests for maxi- 
mum public benefit such as controlled 
lumbering, hunting, and fishing and like- 
wise camping and skiing. I am sure that 
the various interested agencies of Wash- 
ington State’s government will give their 
views in the public interest and provide 
some guidelines. I am looking to the 
Senate committee to provide light and 
disperse the heat that always comes with 
differing viewpoints. 

Meanwhile, I think the entire Wash- 
ington State delegation will join me in 
expressing our gratitude to the Senate 
for holding these hearings. I am only 
sorry that I cannot be present to sit with 
the committee as I was invited to do. 


Lincoln and the War With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
century ago, a great American who had 
opposed our entry into the war with 
Mexico did all he could, not to obstruct 
the war effort, but to aid in its successful 
prosecution toward victory. Abraham 
Lincoln disagreed with President James 
Knox Polk, but as a Member of this body 
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he voted for whatever was necessary for 
the support of the war. 

In these critical days, when so many— 
but by no means all—of the civil rights 
leaders are making common cause with 
those who are hindering our war effort, 
the words of the Great Emancipator are 
well worth reading. 

On February 1, 1848, in a letter to his 
law partner, William H. Herndon, Con- 
gressman Lincoln wrote: 


I have always intended, and still intend, 
to vote supplies; perhaps not in the precise 
form recommended by the President, but in 
a better form for all purposes, except loco- 
foco party p s * * * The Locos are 
untiring in their effort to make the impres- 
sion that all who vote supplies, or take part 
in the war, do, of necessity, approve the 
President’s conduct in the beginning of it; 
but the Whigs have, from the beginning, 
made and kept the distinction between the 
two. In the very first act, nearly all kept 
the distinction between the two. In the 
very first act, nearly all the Whigs voted 
against the preamble declaring that war ex- 
isted by the act of Mexico, and yet nearly all 
of them voted for the supplies. 


Mr. Lincoln wrote another letter to 
his partner June 22, 1848, in which he 
discussed the subject further: 


You ask how Congress came to declare 
that war existed by the act of Mexico. * * * 
The news reached Washington of the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the Rio Grande, 
and of the great peril of General Taylor’s 
army. Everybody, Whig and Democrat, was 
for sending them aid, in men and money. It 
was necessary to pass a bill for this. The 
Locos had a majority in both Houses, and 
they brought in a bill with a preamble, say- 
ing—whereas war exists by the act of Mexico, 
therefore we send General Taylor men and 
money. The Whigs moved to strike out the 
preamble, so that they could vote to send the 
men and money, without saying anything 
about how the war commenced; but, being 
in the minority they were voted down, and 
the preamble was retained. Then, on the 
passage of the bill, the question came upon 
them, “shall we vote for preamble and bill 
both together, or against both together.” 
They could not vote against sending help to 
General Taylor, and therefore they voted for 
both together. 


Representative Lincoln addressed the 
House of Representatives on July 27, 
1848. The following paragraph con- 
cerns the Mexican War: 


The declaration that we have always op- 
posed the war, is true or false, accordingly 
as one may understand the term “opposing 
the war.““ If to say “the war was unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally commenced by 
the President” be opposing the war, then the 
Whigs have very generally opposed it. When- 
ever they have spoken at all, they have said 
this; and they have said it on what has 
appeared good reason to them. But if, 
when the war had begun, and had become the 
cause of the country, the giving of our money 
and our blood, in common with yours, was 
support of the war, then it is not true that 
we have always opposed the war. With few 
individual exceptions, you have constantly 
had our votes here for all the necessary sup- 
plies. 

And, more than this, you have had the 
services, the blood, and the lives of our polit- 
ical brethren in every trial, and on every 
field. The beardless boy, and the mature 
man—the humble and the distinguished, you 
have had them. Through suffering and 
death, by disease, and in battle, they have 
endured, and fought, and fell with you. 
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The Chicago Times—not to be con- 
fused with the present-day Chicago Sun- 
Times—of June 23, 1858; charged that 
Mr. Lincoln had voted against a bill 
appropriating money for the purchase 
of medicine and the employment of 
nurses for Mexican War veterans. The 
following day Lincoln wrote from Spring- 
field to Henry C. Whitney: 


Give yourself no concern about my voting 
against the supplies, unless you are with- 
out faith that a lie can be successfully con- 
tradicted. There is not a word of truth in 
the charge. 


On June 25 Lincoln went into detail 
about his votes in a letter to Joseph Med- 
ill, one of the Chicago Tribune’s two co- 
publishers: 


I was in Congress but a single term. I was 
a candidate when the Mexican War broke 
out—and I then took the ground, which I 
never varied from, that the administra- 
tion had done wrong in getting us into the 
war, but that the officers and soldiers who 
went to the field must be supplied and sus- 
tained at all events. 

* +. = . * 

When I came into Congress, money was 
needed to meet the appropriations made, and 
to be made; and accordingly on the 17th day 
of February 1848, a bill to borrow $18,500,000 
passed the House of Representatives, for 
which I voted. 

“Again, on the 8th of March 1848, a bill 
passed the House of Representatives, for 
which I voted. * * The last section of 
the act * * * contains an appropriation of 
$800,000 for clothing the volunteers. 

“You may safely deny that I ever gave 
any vote for withholding any supplies what- 
ever, from officers or soldiers of the Mexi- 
can War. 


The first debate with his famous rival, 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, was held 
at Ottawa, II., August 21, 1858. Doug- 
las, referring to Lincoln, said: 


Whilst in Congress, he distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the Mexican War, 
taking the side of the common enemy 
against his own country. 


Here is Lincoln’s reply to the charge: 

I think my friend, the judge, is * * * at 
fault when he charges me at the time when 
I was in Congress of having opposed our sol- 
diers who were fighting in the Mexican War. 
* * * Whenever the Democratic Party tried 
to get me to vote that the war had been 
righteously begun by the President, I would 
not do it. But whenever they asked for any 
money, or land warrants, or anything to pay 
the soldiers there, during all that time, I gave 
the same votes that Judge Douglas did. 
* * * When he, by a general charge, conveys 
the idea that I withheld supplies from the 
soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican 
War, or did anything else to hinder the sol- 
diers, he is, to say the least, grossly and alto- 
gether mistaken, 


While engaged in the fourth debate 
with Senator Douglas at Charleston, II., 
September 18, 1858, Mr. Lincoln turned 
to the crowd on the platform and select- 
ed Orlando B. Ficklin, led him forward, 
and said: 


Mr. Ficklin * * * was a Member of Con- 
gress at the only time I was in Congress, and 
he knows that whenever there was an at- 
tempt to procure a vote of mine which would 
indorse the origin and justice of the war, I 
refused to give such indorsement, and voted 
against it; but I never voted against the sup- 
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plies for the army, and he knows, as well as 
Judge Douglas, that whenever a dollar was 
asked by way of compensation or otherwise, 
for the benefit of the soldiers, I gave all the 
votes that Ficklin or Douglas did, and per- 
haps more. 

+ * * + * 

You know they have charged that I voted 
against the supplies, by which I starved the 
soldiers who were out fighting the battles of 
their country. I say that Ficklin knows it is 
false. 


There is of course no parallel between 
the origins of the Mexican and Viet- 
namese wars, as the latter conflict was 
already in progress when Lyndon John- 
son assumed the Presidency. Just as the 
Whigs of over a century ago joined the 
Democrats in voting the necessary funds 
and supplies for the war with Mexico, so 
will the Republicans of today join with 
their Democratic colleagues in voting 
whatever is necessary for fighting the 
war in Vietnam to a victorious conclu- 
sion. 


Statement by Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey Before Panel on Science and 
Technology of House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
January 25 to 27, 1966, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics held its seventh 
annual meeting with its Panel on Science 
and Technology. Under the leadership 
of our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California, Congressman 
GEORGE MILLER, the committee was 
pleased to welcome one of the great 
spokesmen of science in the world, Sir 
Charles Snow. 

It was appropriate that this eminent 
forum began with an address by the Vice 
President of the United States. 

His talk covered many of the great 
scientific and technical challenges of our 
time. He stressed the need for increased 
partnership between Government and 
science in order that the greatest bene- 
fits of this age might be realized. 

I include the text of Vice President 
HuMPHREY’s address in the RECORD: 
OPENING REMARKS, VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT 

HUMPHREY, PANEL ON SCIENCE AND TECH- 

NOLOGY, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 

ASTRONAUTICS, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANU- 

ARY 25, 1966 

I would like you to know, Mr. Chairman, 
how proud President Johnson is of the work 
which your committee has performed. This 
committee has provided a model of congres- 
sional oversight. Your panel of 15 outstand- 
ing scientists and engineers has provided 
invaluable counsel—not only to the 31 mem- 
bers of this committee but—indirectly—to 
the Congress as a whole. 

May I say to our distinguished Speaker, 
you can be very proud of haying been a 
father of this House committee. The record 
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of history will show that you, Mr. Speaker, 
played a crucial role in the House of Rep- 
resentatives effective response after Sput- 
nik I. 

May I say, too, to my friend Jim FULTON 
that one of the most gratifying aspects of 
this committee’s work is that you have acted 
on a bipartisan or better still, nonpartisan 
basis. 

In the full committee, in the Subcommit- 
tee on Scientific Research and Development 
chaired by Congressman Dappario, and in 
other subcommittee work, there has been 
a scientificlike search for facts and for the 
best opinion. The committee and its sub- 
committee have “experimented” and the ex- 
periments have been very successful. 

It is appropriate that this committee, 
which enjoys so outstanding an international 
reputation, should be host today to so great a 
world scientist and scholar as Lord Snow. 
We are proud to have him as our guest. 

May I begin today by saying that, as Chair- 
man of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, I am continually astounded by the 
expansion of scientific knowledge and its 
technological applications. 

One brief visit to Cape Kennedy is all the 
average citizen needs to realize how far sci- 
ence and technology have gone beyond his 
everyday capacity for understanding. 

Iam in fact often reminded of the words of 
the Queen to Alice in Wonderland: 

“Now here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that.” 

Sir Charles Snow has warned of the gap 
between science and the humanities—the 
two cultures, as he has called them. 

There is danger of another gap: a gap be- 
tween public policy and advancing science 
and technology. In government we face the 
task of closing that gap. 

One of our panelists, Dean Price, has 
stressed the importance of this in his schol- 
arly and helpful book, “The Scientific 
Estate.” He says: 

“Only if a nation can induce scientists to 
play an active role in government, and poli- 
ticians to take a sympathetic interest in sci- 
ence (or at least in scientific institutions) 
can it enlarge its range of positive freedom, 
and renew its confidence that science can 
contribute progressively to the welfare of 
mankind.” 

It has often been said that to govern is to 
choose. 

Those of us in government, who have the 
responsibility to choose, must have the in- 
sights and foresights that scientists and 
technologists, in government and outside, 
can offer us. 

Among the decisions that have faced the 
President in recent months, many have in- 
volved scientific and technological consider- 
ations. I think of decisions concerning 
water resources, desalting, oceanography, 
arms control and disarmament, transporta- 
tion, urban problems, education, defense— 
and the list is by no means complete. 

And our Government is not unique in this 
respect. Virtually every developed nation is 
wrestling with the problem of adapting its 
laws, procedures, and institutions to meet 
advanced science and technology. 

To cite only two examples, the British Gov- 
ernment has recently reorganized its struc- 
ture for dealing with scientific matters, and 
so has the French. 

Here in the United States the President has 
had a Special Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology since 1960. The Office of Science and 
Technology has been in existence only since 
1962. 

We are fortunate that, when the space age 
began, the Congress responded to it promptly 
and foresightedly, by establishing the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics and 
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the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

Our discussions here today illustrate the 
Kind of creative partnership that has been 
established between the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government, the 
scientific community, and industry. 

This is a partnership which we must 
maintain. 

It is a partnership which, in time, may be 
able to develop solutions to many of the 
pressing problems of this half-century. 

For instance: I think of the application to 
major public problems of the systems analysis 
techniques which have been so effectively 
used by industry. 

These techniques, as you know, involve de- 
fining the goal to be accomplished, developing 
various hypothetical methods to achieve it, 
and testing out these solutions, through use 
of computers, to determine which one yields 
the highest ratio of effectiveness to cost, 

Under this approach, for example, we would 
consider transportation as the problem of 
how to move men and materials most effec- 
tively, rather than in terms of the particular 
problems of railways, airlines, highways, and 
waterways. 

At present, we in Government are ill- 
prepared to do so, for transportation is par- 
celled out among various Government agen- 
cies—35 in all, 

The establishment of a Department of 
Transportation, as recommended by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, would make it possible to look at the 
transportation problem as a whole, and if 
appropriate to draw upon systems analysis 
for its solution. 

The State of California, where many of our 
progressive aerospace industries are located, 
has already made a pioneering experiment in 
directing their expertise to some of its prin- 
cipal government problems. Under contract 
with the State, four leading aerospace com- 
panies recently analyzed specific problems— 
transportation, garbage disposal, crime, and 
paperwork—and came up with new ideas for 
their solution. 

I can visualize similar techniques being 
applied in the analysis of the most effective 
ways to deal with the pollution of our en- 
vironment, our spiralling education and 
health requirements, the chaotic sprawl of 
our cities, and other priorities which face us 
as a nation. 

Another promising area of partnership be- 
tween government and science lies in the 
international fleld—in what I like to call 
science for peace. 

International cooperation in the fleld of 
science and technology was, in fact, one of 
the most important matters discussed at the 
White House Conference on International 
Cooperation 2 months ago, which I had the 
privilege of chairing. 

A distinguished Citizens’ Committee, 
headed by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, of Rockefel- 
ler University, and Dr. Harrison Brown, of 
the National Academy of Science, made 
imaginative proposals for further practical 
areas of international cooperation. 

Above all, the committee stressed the need 
to narrow the technological gap between 
the industrial and the developing nations— 
not by slowing down the technological prog- 
ress of the former, but by speeding up that of 


the latter. 


The application of technology does not 
take place automatically or easily, but is an 
extraordinarily complex and difficult process, 
Even in the United States, there are wide 
variations in the degree to which existing, 
on-the-shell technologies are known and 
applied. (It was to speed up this process 
that the Congress enacted the State Techni- 
cal Services Act last year.) 

In the developing nations, people must be 
trained to understand and apply the new 
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technologies. Moreover, these technologies 
must often be substantially adapted to meet 
local needs and conditions—a process re- 
quiring not the mere skills of a copyist but 
creative scientific and technological imagina- 
tion. 

No one who has seen the festering social 
and political unrest in the poor two-thirds 
of the world—as I have seen it—can doubt 
the priority of helping to bring precious tech- 
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nological education to those who need it 
most. 

Yes, there are an abundance of opportuni- 
ties at home and abroad for our partnership. 
As President Johnson has stated: 

“It is imperative for political science and 
physical science to advance together, and to 
grow together and to have mutual under- 
standing of each other. The politician who 
closes his mind to science is a disservice to 
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his people and his time. The same is true 
of the scientists who closes his mind to 
politics.” 

Let us, then, in today’s discussions par- 
ticipate with open minds and in the knowl- 
edge that we are in the midst of an age 
when man possesses not only the power to 
destroy himself but, for the first time, to 
bring mankind's benefits to parts of the 
earth still living in darkness and hunger. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who dost give us the power of 
abundant ideas and ideals for great lead- 
ership, help us to follow the leading of 
Thy spirit. 

The world is looking to this body of 
gifted servants for leading solutions. Be 
with them in the proceedings of this day. 
May they feel the presence of God as 
they sincerely seek to be responsible 
statesmen. Far beyond military might, 
our Nation becomes strong as we culti- 
vate the arms of good will, trust, and en- 
lightened minds. 

Give to all the exhilarating thought 
that the world can experience moments 
when men shall learn to live together in- 
stead of dying in hopeless conflict. Show 
us the way and help us to walk in that 
way, we pray in the Master’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that before the 

pending question is laid before the Sen- 
ate, there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments or speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


A MEMORANDUM ON COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SESSION OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate discussed at some 
length the question of standing commit- 
tees of the Senate meeting while the Sen- 
ate was in session. Certain aspects of 
that discussion demonstrated that some 
of the questions raised were not covered 
by the Senate’s precedents. It was sug- 
gested by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], and I joined him 
in that suggestion, that the Parliamen- 
tarian investigate the subject and pre- 
pare a memorandum for the enlighten- 
ment of the leadership. 

I think the Senate as a whole will ap- 
preciate the elucidation of this memo- 
randum and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SESSION OF 
SENATE 

Rule XXV, clause 5, reads: 

“5. No standing committee shall sit with- 
out special leave while the Senate is in ses- 
sion after (1) the conclusion of the morning 
hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of unfinished business, pend- 
ing business, or any other business except 
private bills and the routine morning busi- 
ness, whichever is earlier.” 

The rule is clear and definite that no stand- 
ing committee shall sit without leave while 
the Senate is in session with two specified 
exceptions. Committees may continue while 
the Senate is in session (1) during the morn- 
ing hour, or (2) until the Senate has pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of unfinished 
business, pending business, or any other 
business except private bills and the routine 
morning business—whichever is earlier. 
Consequently even following an adjourn- 
ment when there is a morning hour under 
rule VII the time that committees may meet 
during the session could be much shorter 
than 2 hours if the Senate had proceeded to 
consider the unfinished business, the pend- 
ing business, or any other business except 
bills and the routine morning business since 
the rule is put in the alternative. 

Under the rule, once the period for meet- 
ings of committees after the Senate convenes 
has been terminated they may not reassem- 
ble while the Senate is sitting for the re- 


mainder of that day except by unanimous 
consent. 

When the Senate convenes following a re- 
cess, technically the pending question or 
unfinished business is automatically the 
question before the Senate. A unanimous- 
consent agreement that the pending ques- 
tion or business not be put before the Sen- 
ate until the transaction of routine morning 
business would allow committees to meet 
until such morning business under that 
agreement has been terminated. 

The rule, of course, applies only to the 
standing committees or subcommittees 
thereof, and select committees and joint 
committees do not need leave to sit while 
the Senate is in session. 

“Permission to sit while the Senate is in 
session includes all meetings whether for 
hearings or the transaction of business, and 
the leaders have expressed the view that 
any action by a committee while the Senate 
is in session, without its permission, is null 
and void.” ! 

Leave is usually granted under unanimous- 
consent procedure. 

Under a decision by the Vice President 
(Mr. Barkley) in 1949, a motion to grant a 
committee leave to sit was held debatable 
and to be privileged business, This means 
that the motion can be made without being 
referred to a committee and would be in 
order any time a Senator could get recogni- 
tion to make such a motion. Likewise, be- 
ing a privileged question, it would not dis- 
place the pending business or pending ques- 
tion but would only suspend its considera- 
tion until such a motion to grant such leave 
was disposed of. 

The rules of the Senate are completely 
silent as to the validity of a report filed by 
a committee which held its hearings while 
the Senate was in session. The rule merely 
stipulates that “no measure or recommenda- 
tion shall be reported from any such com- 
mittee unless a majority of the committee 
were actually present.” (See sec. 133 (d) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946.) 

Since the hearings are in no way a part of 
committee reports, a point of order would 
not lle against any report merely because 
hearings were held when the Senate was in 
session in the absence of any provision in the 
rule to that effect. 

The question has been raised as to the en- 
forcement of the rule against committees 
holding hearings while the Senate was in 
session. On one occasion the Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Morse, announced that he was 
going to make a point of order against paying 
stenographers who took down proceedings at 
hearings when the Senate was in session and 
without the Senate’s permission. The issue 
was never brought to a showdown. The rule 
(sec. 134(a) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946) authorizes standing com- 
mittees or subcommittees thereof to hold 
hearings, require witnesses to attend and 
testify and make such expenditures (“not in 
excess of $10,000 for any committee in each 
Congress“) as it deems advisable. ‘Each 
such committee may make investigations 


1 See p. 180, Senate Procedure. 

2 See p. 180, Senate Procedure, 

*This amount is modified from time to 
time by various resolutions adopted by the 
Senate authorizing committees larger sums. 
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into any matter within its jurisdiction, may 
report such hearings as may be had by it, and 
may employ stenographic assistance” with 
the compensation to be paid out of the con- 
tingent expenses of the Senate” computed 
at such rates “and in accordance with such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, not- 
withstanding, and without regard to any 
other provision of law.“ This proviso of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 con- 
cludes with: The expenses of the commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman.” There are no other contingen- 
cies involved as to the conditions under 
which payments are to be made. 

Obviously if a committee meets without 
permission of the Senate, particularly in the 
light of recent discussion, it would be doing 
so in deflance of the Senate. The Senate, 
therefore, as the parent body, could take 
such action as it deemed wise. 

A motion to permit a committee to meet 
while the Senate is in session, over a long pe- 
riod of time, would appear to be a suspension 
or change of the rules and would not be 
entitled to a privileged status, since the time 
element is not of the same significance as in 
the case of a 1-day leave for a committee 
to meet. Thus, such a motion involving the 
meeting of a committee for several days 
would be treated like any other resolution as 
far as procedure is concerned. If objection 
is heard to its immediate consideration, the 
resolution goes over for 1 day and would be 
laid down the next legislative day after the 
conclusion of the morning business. If not 
disposed of by 2 o’clock it would go to the 
calendar when there is unfinished business, 
subject to be brought up later on motion. 


PRESIDENT’S INTERNATIONAL ED- 
UCATION AND HEALTH MES- 
SAGE—A BOLD AND IMPORTANT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President has outlined in his interna- 
tional education and health message a 
bold and important program to improve 
the education and health of people in 
other countries as a contribution to 
building peace throughout the world. 

International cooperation in education 
and health is part and parcel of our ef- 
fort to eliminate illiteracy and disease 
which contribute to poverty and dis- 
tress in many countries. 

The President’s message is evidence of 
our “good neighbor” policy of 1966. I 
hope that committee hearings will be 
held on the international health bill and 
the international education bill at an 
early date. 

The President’s program is endorsed 
by many outstanding leaders. The fol- 
lowing expressions of opinion, which I 
ask ous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, indicate the 
strong support for the President’s recom- 
mendations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

J. George Harrar, president, Rockefeller 
Foundation: “President Johnson’s message 
to Congress today is both interesting and 
logical. His stress on assistance to educa- 
tion and training responds to the most des- 
perate need in new and resurgent countries 
for trained people to staff public and private 
organizations responsible for orderly eco- 
nomic and social development. The pro- 
posed program could contribute significantly 
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to the development of foreign institutions 
which have the academic capacity for pre- 
paring leadership at various levels for all 
aspects of national development. The plan, 
as presented, is broad and challenging, am- 
bitious and complex. Its success will de- 
pend largely upon the skill with which it is 
organized and administered.” 

Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity: The best and most comprehensive 
program of support for international edu- 
cational activities that has ever been de- 
vised.” 

Clark Kerr, president, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley: “President Johnson’s pro- 
posals to place increased emphasis on educa- 
tion as a tool to stimulate overseas develop- 
ment are among the most exciting ideas I 
have heard about in a long time. They 
testify to the realization that the most sig- 
nificant kind of development is developed 
human beings—adults and young people 
with an understanding of the broader world 
in which they live, an awareness of their 
own potential, and the equipment to fulfill 
themselves. 

“The President's proposals will advance 
the cause of development abroad and will 
also bring new challenges and new excite- 
ment to the educational scene in the United 
States. I hope they will receive every con- 
sideration.” 

Pendleton Herring, president, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council: “The President’s 
message presents a courageous and far- 
sighted program that looks ahead to meet- 
ing problems of international relationships 
in most fundamental terms. Helping in- 
dividuals in other countries to become bet- 
ter skilled, better equipped to deal with their 
own requirements, and better able to un- 
derstand the modern world is the most ef- 
fective form of foreign aid and the surest 
hope for a peaceful future. But there is 
nothing simple or easy in fulfilling the Presi- 
dent's objectives. The goals are well stated; 
the challenge will arise in striving toward 
their realization.” 

James Perkins, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity: The new frontiers in international 
education which the President’s message 
charts offer inspiration to universities and 
to professors here and abroad. They have 
the chance not only to know each other bet- 
ter as intellectual partners, but also to fulfill 
their responsibility to advance common 
human purposes in a common endeavor.” 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, reporting, pursuant 
to law, that certain appropriations had 
been apportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates the necessity for supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations, which, with ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2865. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 

Hernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 
S. 2866. A bill to provide that future ap- 
pointments to the office of Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs shall be made by the Presi- 
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dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 2867. A bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Pinellas County, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. 
MILLER) : 

S. 2868. A bill to provide for an extension 
of Interstate Highway 29 into Nebraska, in- 
cluding a bridge; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curris when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2869. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Enrique Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2870. A bill to amend the acts of July 
1, 1944, and February 28, 1948, to provide 
that the Chief Medical Officer of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons shall have the title of 
Assistant Surgeon General; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr, HARTKE: 

S. 2871. A bill to amend Public Law 660, 
86th Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leader- 
ship to reduce traffic accident losses by 
means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 2872. A bill to encourage private enter- 
prise in the establishment and development 
of outdoor areas and facilities for public 
use, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2873. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to help train and otherwise 
provide professional health personnel for 
health work abroad, and for other purposes; 
2 the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2874. A bill to provide for the strength- 
ening of American educational resources for 
international studies and research; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BASS: 

S. J. Res.135. Joint resolution to request 
the President to designate the month of 
October as National Country Music Month; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bass when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF COM- 
MISSIONER OF FOOD AND DRUGS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
require the advice and consent of the 
Senate before the President can appoint 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
Present law does not require Senate con- 
firmation for this vital Federal post. 
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The Food and Drug Administration is 
concerned with promoting purity, stand- 
ard potency, and truthful and informa- 
tive labeling of consumer products cov- 
ered by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act and other major laws which 
it administers. Twenty-five cents of 
every consumer dollar is spent for prod- 
ucts made by FDA-regulated industries. 

The FDA, in order to fulfill its vital 
functions, has some 4,600 employees and 
operated on a budget of more than $53 
million annually. It is, as its new head, 
Dr. James L. Goddard, recently pointed 
out, “one of the hottest of the govern- 
mental hotspots.” 

Senate confirmation of the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs would offer the 
Congress an opportunity to review FDA 
policies on testing of pharmaceuticals, on 
health standards and on other areas of 
consumer concern and to ascertain the 
viewpoint of the prospective Commis- 
sioner regarding these matters. While it 
may have been appropriate for a Com- 
missioner not to have received a Senate 
confirmation when the Food and Drug 
Act of 1906 first went into effect in 1907 
or when the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was created in its present form in 
1930, the scope of the agency’s respon- 
sibilities for the public’s health have 
since so appreciably grown that the op- 
portunity for Senate advice and consent 
should now be afforded. 

Finally, I wish to stress that my in- 
troduction of this measure at this time 
is not in any way related to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. James L. Goddard to replace 
George P. Larrick as Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs. At the time my bill 
was originally under study during the 
congressional recess, Commissioner Lar- 
rick had not indicated his intention to 
retire nor was it known that Dr. God- 
dard was being considered for a respon- 
sible Federal post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The bill (S. 2866) to provide that fu- 
ture appointn.ents to the office of Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs shall be 
mace by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


EXTENSION OF INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAY 29 IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill relating to the In- 
terstate Highway. I am pleased to say 
that Senator Hruska, Senator HICKEN- 
LOOPER, and Senator MILLER are joining 
me in this introduction. This is a small 
bill from the standpoint of our National 
Highways System. It is, however, very 
important to many Nebraskans in north- 
east Nebraska and to Iowans. 

U.S. Interstate No. 29 is a north and 
south highway on the very west edge of 
Iowa in the vicinity of Sioux City, Iowa. 
This highway should be accessible to the 
people of northeast Nebraska because it 
is a national highway and 90 percent of 
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the cost thereof has been paid by Federal 
taxpayers. 

Northeast Nebraska is to a large extent 
denied access to this highway because of 
a bridge situation. At the present time 
there is only one bridge between South 
Sioux City, Nebr., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
This bridge is over 100 years old. It is 
totally inadequate to handle the traffic. 

The immediate area in Nebraska which 
is involved is Dakota County. This is 
one of the fastest growing counties in 
Nebraska. The population has increased 
more than 63 percent in the last few 
years. A great deal of industry is mov- 
ing in. 

There will soon be opened a large 
meatpacking plant on the Nebraska side 
which will bring more people and will 
call Zor the accommodation of more traf- 
fic. Many of the feeders who will be 
selling their livestock to this new pack- 
ingplant live on the Iowa side. There 
will be a flow of hundreds of trucks in 
this activity. 

In the past, Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
the metropolis and South Sioux City, 
Nebr., and Dakota County generally have 
been regarded as nearby rural areas. All 
of the hospital facilities in that area are 
located in Sioux City, Iowa. From the 
standpoint of reaching the hospital, from 
the standpoint of the local traffic, from 
the standpoint of the commercial traffic 
that is increasing daily, and from the 
standpoint of civil defense, and all other 
public purposes—something must be 
done about this traffic situation in this 
area. 

The proposal which we have made in 
our bill is that we add to the total Inter- 
state System the sum of 2.4 miles. This 
would permit an additional turnout from 
U.S. Interstate 29 on the Iowa side and 
would extend the interstate westward for 
2.4 miles across the Missouri River in- 
cluding the construction of a bridge to 
U.S. Highway 77. The location of this 
new strip of interstate highway, or this 
new spur of the interstate, whichever you 
call it, would be south of South Sioux 
City, Nebr., at a point where it would 
meet U.S. Highway 20 when its relocation 
is completed. 

The purpose of our bill is to make this 
short strip of highway including the 
bridge and the cost thereof, a part of the 
Interstate Highway System and financed 
as such. 

I believe that this approach is thor- 
oughly justified. Northeast Nebraska 
and northwest Iowa are growing, thriv- 
ing areas. The taxpayers there are pay- 
ing their share of the cost of interstate 
highways all over the United States, yet 
they have no practical access to an in- 
terstate highway even though one is right 
in their midst. The building of this strip 
of highway including the cost of the 
bridge is absolutely essential to do jus- 
tice to the taxpayers of that area in- 
volved. It is absolutely necessary in or- 
der to take care of the growing popula- 
tion of that area and the heavy traffic 
load. 

I hope that our proposal can soon be a 
reality and that if the engineers have to 
make any changes in it, those changes 
will be such that it will still meet the 
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objective and the need which I have dis- 
cussed here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2868) to provide for an 
extension of Interstate Highway 29 into 
Nebraska, including a bridge, introduced 
by Mr. Curtis (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC SAFETY AGENCY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day in remarks which appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on page 1923, under 
the heading “Stop Murder by Motor,” I 
noted that it was my intention to intro- 
duce today, at the same time that Repre- 
sentative James Mackay offers the same 
bill in the House of Representatives, a 
proposal to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency. We are offering that 
Hartke-Mackay bill today. Before con- 
cluding I wish to speak specifically about 
some of its features, but first I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to some 
related developments. 

Much of what I said yesterday cen- 
tered upon the nationwide auto safety 
campaign which was launched yesterday 
in New York by the American Trial Law- 
yers Association, in which I hold mem- 
bership. I became a member long before 
I became a Senator, since my legal prac- 
tice was to a considerable degree cen- 
tered in service as a trial lawyer. Hav- 
ing seen in that capacity the terrible re- 
sults of some of the more than 12 million 
automobile accidents now occurring an- 
nually, I and other members of the asso- 
ciation have formed a deep concern for 
traffic safety. 

The New York Times today takes note 
of the inauguration of the trial lawyers 
campaign, which involved the active 
local participation of a volunteer panel 
of 2,000 members acting in their commu- 
nities. Speaking at the launching of the 
campaign was our Senate colleague from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], whose excel- 
lent address on this occasion I shall 
shortly ask to have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

President Johnson addressed a mes- 
sage to the association yesterday, in 
which he pledged his administration to 
“stop the slaughter, to replace suicide 
with sanity and anarchy with safety.” 
Mr. Johnson also said: 

There is no excuse for 49,000 Americans 
killed, 3% million maimed and injured, bil- 
lions lost in property damage and man- 
hours—all in the one frightening and tragic 
year of 1965. 


The time has come when we must 
make war, to the fullest extent and with- 
out much exaggeration in the use of that 
phrase, on this curable scourge of death 
on the highway. That we can do so is 
shown by the excellent record of the 
State of Connecticut, which became a 
leader in the safe driving field under the 
administration of Senator RIBICOFF 
while he was Governor and which has 
never relinquished that leadership. I 
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commend the Senator for his continuing 
concern as evidenced in the Senate by 
the hearings which he is presently con- 
tinuing as chairman of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee and as the 
author of S. 2231, which has features 
paralleling some of those in the Hartke- 
Mackay bill. The traffic accident death 
rate per 100 million vehicle miles of 
travel in 1964 was only 2.6 in Connecti- 
cut, which was matched only by Rhode 
Island. Two States had a rate three 
times as high, South Dakota at 7.9 and 
South Carolina at 8. 

Mr. President, I submit that the dif- 
ference is not due to any special defect 
on the part of residents of South Dakota 
or South Carolina. I have no doubt that 
they are every bit as anxious to reduce 
highway slaughter as I am, or as Presi- 
dent Johnson, or Senator Risicorr and 
Senator KENNEDY and any other person. 
But without a single glance at the traffic 
code in these States, I can guarantee 
that it is inferior to that enforced in 
Connecticut. Obviously the same may be 
said of most States, including my own 
State of Indiana, where the figure stands 
in the middle range of 5.7 deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles. 

I suspect, Mr. President, that the 
greatest single block to improvement is 
the apathy which derives from accept- 
ance of a situation we often feel is too 
complex and difficult for us to change. 
The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, whose latest report to the Presi- 
dent was submitted under date of Novem- 
ber 23, 1965, has been in operation for 
some 11 years. The November report in- 
dicates that a “deeper and more compre- 
hensive study” resulting in new estimates 
shows: 

States, counties and cities should be spend- 
ing $958 million annually more than they are 
now spending for this purpose (traffic 
safety). 


Mr. President, the Nation is presently, 
and properly, focusing its attention 
upon our problems in Vietnam. Part of 
the discussion taking place deals with the 
proclaimed need for spending literally 
millions of dollars more on increased 
bombing in order to safeguard the lives 
of our men who are there. We do not be- 
grudge these millions. Their lives are 
precious. It is right for the press to note 
in headlines when the crew of a plane or 
helicopter are wiped out in a crash. 

But at the same time, we have never 
exercised the same concern, the same ef- 
fort, the same expenditure, the same pub- 
lic notice and alarm, when persons are 
killed in traffic accidents. Unless the 
crash is spectacular, it will be noted on 
a back page in a brief mention, if at all. 
But this is as much heartache to the 
family of the victim as it is to the family 
of a marine killed in the jungles of Viet- 
nam. Does it matter? Do we care? 
More important. Are we going to do 
anything about it? 

This, Mr. President, is the crucial ques- 
tion. There is no doubt we are doing 
some things about it. But we are doing 
them in a piecemeal fashion, without 
conscientious and uniform application of 
the knowledge we have, the knowledge 
which could bring down the accident and 
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death level throughout the entire Nation 
to a figure more nearly that of Connecti- 
cut. We need a systematic, thorough, 
and powerful drive. The American Trial 
Lawyers Association can help. The Na- 
tional Safety Council can help. A hun- 
dred other organizations, including such 
groups as the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, can help. 

But up to this point we have not pro- 
vided the one most powerful source of 
help which we can give in this war on 
highway murder by motorcar. That is 
the Federal Government, and it is with- 
in the power of us who sit in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and 
ours alone, to give. It is the great shame 
of the Nation that traffic deaths are the 
fourth highest of all causes of lives lost. 
Among young people it holds absolute 
first rank. The direct cost in money for 
highway accidents in a year is equal to 
the sum of nearly $9 billion spent in all 
highway construction in the same year. 
We spend a billion dollars, as Senator 
RisicorF has pointed out, on the safety 
of three men for a trip to the moon— 
but we do not spend even 1 percent as 
much to increase safety for our 190 mil- 
lion people as they collectively travel far 
greater distances in the course of every 
year—840 million miles in 1964. Eighty- 
two percent of commuting workers travel 
to their jobs by car; 78 percent of all 
families have automobiles; 23 percent 
have more than one automobile in the 
family. Because more cars on the road 
multiples, by a greater ratio than sim- 
ple addition, the chances for accident— 
because there is a multiplier effect on 
opportunities for collisions—by 1972 total 
accident exposure will be 50 percent 
greater than in 1964. The challenge to 
us today is as great here as is the chal- 
lenge in fields where we have already 
taken action for the future by the Fed- 
eral Government—in air and water pol- 
lution, in urban development reorganiza- 
tion for the future, in moving vigorously 
toward better education at every level. 

In presenting the Hartke-Mackay Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Act, Mr. Mackay 
and I are attempting to focus and define 
the power and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in marshaling its forces 
for the necessary national leadership. 

Like so many of the problems with 
which we deal on a national basis, the 
problems of traffic safety are not con- 
fined to the States and localities which 
have traditionally acted in this field with 
only slow and difficult correlation with 
one another. The driver who is licensed 
in Indiana does not confine himself to the 
highways of Indiana. Increasingly, on 
business and on vacations, he is an inter- 
state driver. But if he were to have 
knowledge of all of the variants of the 
rules which apply at home, in order to be 
aware of and conform to the situation as 
determined in each foreign State and 
jurisdiction, he would need to become a 
rene encyclopedia of traffic regula- 

ons. 

Our bill, among other things, provides 
an incentive to every State for the estab- 
lishment of programs to meet Federal 
standards in the areas of driver educa- 
tion and licensing, motor vehicle inspec- 
tion, accident reporting, highway signs, 
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signals, and controls. Grants up to 30 
percent for an approved State program 
would be based on a distribution directly 
related to the quantity of gasoline sold 
within the State. Regulations setting 
forth national traffic safety standards 
will be published in the Federal Register. 
There is authority for establishment of 
necessary laboratories and equipment for 
thorough study of the causes and pre- 
vention of accidents. There is a proce- 
dure specified whereby a manufacturer 
may show that his vehicles meet Federal 
standards and are entitled to be so 
proclaimed. 

But rather than presenting every de- 
tail here, I ask, Mr. President, for unani- 
mous consent that there may appear at 
this point a summary of the bill, followed 
by its full text. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the REecorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE HARTKE-MACKAY BILL To 
ESTABLISH A NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY 


Section 1. Short title: To establish a Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Agency to provide na- 
tional leadership to reduce traffic accident 
losses by means of intensive research and 
vigorous application of findings. 

Section 2. Findings and statement of pur- 
pose: (a) Congress finds that traffic accidents 
are a menace to the public health and wel- 
fare and that they cost the American people 
$9 billion and 50,000 lives last year, and that 
the factors which contribute to such acci- 
dents may be minimized or eliminated by 
a national effort; (b) it is the purpose of 
this act to reduce the extent of death, injury, 
and loss of property resulting from traffic 
accidents by providing the means for a con- 
certed attack on the problem. 

Section 3. Definitions. 

Section 4. Establishment of the National 
Traffic Safety Agency and the Office of Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Administrator: The Sec- 
retary of Commerce will establish the Agency 
within the Department of Commerce and it 
will be headed by an Administrator appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Within the Agency a National Traffic Safety 
Center will be established to carry out re- 
search and make studies regarding the causes 
of traffic accidents and the most effective 
and practical means for improving traffic 
safety. The findings of the center will be 
used to establish national traffic safety stand- 
ards. 

Section 5. Establishment of a national traf- 
fic safety program and duties of the Secretary 
of Commerce: The program shall include con- 
ducting research and engineering studies, 
establishing national traffic safety standards, 
collecting and publishing statistics, main- 
taining library reference and public informa- 
tion services, publishing consumer traffic 
safety bulletins, promoting uniform State 
traffic and driver licensing laws, employing 
experts and consultants, negotiating con- 
tracts and making grants to outside firms to 
assist in the research of the center, and act- 
ing in concert with the States, local govern- 
ments, and nonpublic institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

Section 6. Regulations prescribing na- 
tional traffic safety standards will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register not later than 
6 months after the effective date of this act. 

Section 7. Certification by motor vehicle 
manufacturers: Motor vehicle manufac- 
turers may certify for labeling or advertising 
purposes that their new vehicles meet U.S. 
safety standards if they submit proof ade- 
quate in the judgment of the Secretary of 

erce. 
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Section 8. Grants to the States for a uni- 
form traffic safety program: Grants to the 
States of up to 30 percent of the cost of 
traffic safety programs they establish are au- 
thorized, provided the State plans meet cer- 
tain standards. State activities eligible for 
aid may include programs for the improve- 
ment of driver education and licensing, 
motor vehicle inspection, accident reporting, 
highway design and construction, and high- 
way signs, signals and controls. 

Section 9. Register of revoked licenses (al- 
ready within the Department of Commerce). 

Section 10. Transfer of motor vehicle 
safety functions from the General Services 
Administration (which includes the present 
GSA program which sets standards for fed- 
erally purchased motor vehicles). 

Section 11. Regular reports and recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Section 12. Payments (technical). 

Section 13. Appropriations authorized (ex- 
act figures to be determined in committee). 

S. 2871 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of July 14, 1960 (Public Law 660, Eighty- 
sixth Congress), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Act. 


“FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Src, 2. (a) The Congress finds (1) that 
traffic accidents are the major cause of death 
of young people and, next to heart disease, 
cancer and stroke, the principal cause of 
death and disability in the United States 
and are a menace to the public health and 
welfare; (2) that traffic accidents cause 
the American people direct financial losses 
each year in excess of $9,000,000,000 and 
seriously disrupt the economic life of the 
Nation and impede the orderly and profitable 
flow of commerce; (3) that many factors 
contribute to traffic accidents—such as the 
lack of uniform traffic laws, highway signs 
and highway design, and the lack of ade- 
quate standards of safety incorporated into 
motor vehicles—and that these factors may 
be minimized or eliminated by a national ef- 
fort for traffic safety; (4) that the attainment 
of maximum traffic safety requires vigorous 
Federal, State, and local action and a national 
agency will assist in obtaining such action; 
and (5) that a national program must be 
enacted by the Congress in order to carry 
out its constitutional mandate to promote 
the general welfare and regulate commerce. 

“(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to reduce the extent of death, injury, 
and loss of property resulting from traffic 
accidents by providing the means for a con- 
certed attack on the problem through the 
establishment of a National Traffic Safety 
Agency headed by a highly qualified Admin- 
istrator; the establishment of a National 
Traffic Safety Center which shall bring to- 
gether public and private information and 
research; and through a National Program 
for Traffic Safety which shall seek to achieve 
a uniform national traffic safety environ- 
ment by means of the vigorous application 
of knowledge as to the principal causes of 
traffic accidents, deaths and injuries. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

„(a) the term ‘motor vehicle’ means any 
vehicle, self-propelled or drawn by mechani- 
cal power, designed for use on the highways 
except any vehicle designed or used for 
military field training, combat, or tactical 
purposes; 

“(b) the term ‘Secretary’ means Secretary 
of Commerce; and 

“(c) the term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 
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“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL TRAFFIC 
SAFETY AGENCY AND THE OFFICE OF NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall carry out 
the provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Agency’), which he shall establish 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
Agency shall be headed by an Administrator 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall be compensated at the rate 
prescribed for level III of the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule established by the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964. The Ad- 
ministrator shall be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be appointed with due re- 
gard for his fitness to discharge efficiently the 
powers and the duties delegated to him pur- 
suant to this Act. The Administrator shall 
have no pecuniary interest in or own any 
stock in or bonds of any enterprise involved 
in (1) manufacturing motor vehicles or 
motor vehicle equipment, or (2) construct- 
ing highways, nor shall he engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 
The Administrator shall perform such duties 
as are delegated to him by the Secretary. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
CENTER 

b) The Secretary shall establish, within 
the Agency, a National Traffic Safety Center 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Center’). The 
Center shall consist of such library, labora- 
tory, research and testing facilities as may 
be necessary to examine every facet of the 
traffic accident phenomena in order to find 
the principal causes of traffic accidents and 
injury and to identify the most effective and 
practical means for their prevention. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
PROGRAM—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


“Src, 5. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

“(1) conduct research and engineering 
studies, including, among others, studies of 
pertinent laws and regulations, motor ve- 
hicle safety design, driver training, accident 
reporting, highway construction, and high- 
way signs, signals, and controls designed to 
improve traffic safety and establish national 
traffic safety standards; 

“(2) collect, interpret and publish data, 
statistics, and other information relating to 
traffic safety, establish and maintain library 
reference and public information services, 
and publish, on a regular basis, periodic con- 
sumer traffic safety bulletins for motorists; 

“(3) promote and encourage the enact- 
ment of uniform State traffic and driver 
licensing laws and the uniform enforcement 
of such laws and encourage the several States 
to enter into interstate compacts promoting 
highway traffic safety as authorized by the 
Joint Resolution of the Congress approved 
August 20, 1958, as amended; 

“(4) develop and establish national traffic 
safety standards pertaining to the various 
elements in the total traffic environment and 
certify compliance with such standards pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act; 

“(5) employ experts and consultants, or 
organizations thereof to assist him in carry- 
ing out his functions under this Act, as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compen- 
sate individuals so employed at rates not in 
excess of $100 per diem, including travel time, 
and allow them, while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5 of such Act (5 
U.S.C, 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, while so 
employed; 

“(6) negotiate contracts with, or make 
grants to, educational institutions, scientific 
organizations, and industrial and engineering 
firms; 
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“(7) to the maximum extent practicable 
act in concert with the several States, local 
governments, and nonpublic institutions and 
organizations; 

“(8) issue necessary regulations and re- 
ports authorized by this Act; and 

“(9) take such other actions as he deter- 
mines will promote traffic safety in the United 
States. 


“NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY STANDARDS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall establish, 
and publish in the Federal Register, not later 
than six months after the effective date of 
this Act, regulations prescribing national 
traffic safety standards. 

“(b) The standards shall be effective on 
the date specified in the regulations. 


“CERTIFICATION BY MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


“Sec. 7. (a) Any manufacturer of motor 
vehicles may certify for labeling or adver- 
tising purposes that new motor vehicles 
of such manufacturer meet United States 
traffic safety performance standards for new 
motor vehicles if such manufacturer sub- 
mits proof adequate in the judgment of 
the Secretary that the new motor vehicles 
of such manufacturer comply with the rel- 
evant national traffic safety performance 
standards prescribed pursuant to this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the time and manner of submitting 
proof required for certification under this 
section, 

“(c) The Secretary may prescribe an ap- 
propriate mark or symbol for use by such 
manufacturers who comply with the na- 
tional traffic safety standards prescribed pur- 
suant to this Act. 


“GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR A UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


“Src. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section to make grants to the States to pay 
up to 30 per centum of the cost of the es- 
tablishment or expansion of State programs 
for improving highway traffic safety. 

“(b)(1) From sums appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 12 of this Act for such fiscal 
year, but not to exceed $— of such 
appropriation, the Secretary shall allot 
$—— each to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone and he shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the remainder of such 
sums as the amount of gasoline sold in the 
State in the preceding calendar year bears 
to the amount of gasoline sold in such year 
in all States. 

“(2) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under this subsection for any fiscal year 
which the Secretary determines will not be 
required for such fiscal year for carrying out 
the State plan (if any) approved under this 
section shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
year as the Secretary may fix, to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under this subsection for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Secretary esti- 
mates such State needs and will be able to 
use for such year for carrying out the State 
plan; and the total of such reductions shall 
be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts were not so re- 
duced. 

“(c) A State’s allotment may be used in 
accordance with its State plan approved 
under this section for new or expanded 
traffic safety programs. 

“(d) Any State desiring to receive its al- 
lotment of Federal funds under this section 
shall designate or create an agency which is 
specially qualified to administer such a 
traffic safety program, and shall through such 
agency, submit a plan which shall— 
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“(1) set forth a comprehensive and de- 
tailed State plan for a new or expanded 
traffic safety program which may include pro- 
grams for the improvement of driver educa- 
tion and licensing, motor vehicle inspection, 
accident reporting, highway design and con- 
struction, and highway signs, signals, and 
controls; 

(2) agree to accept and apply the na- 
tional traffic safety standards promulgated 
by the Secretary pursuant to this Act: 

“(3) contain assurances that the State will 
pay from non-Federal sources the remaining 
cost of such program; 

“(4) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
agency designated for the purpose of this 
section will have authority sufficient to carry 
out such program in conformity with this 
section; 

“(5) provide such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as the Secretary deems 
necessary to assure proper disbursement and 
accounting of Federal funds received under 
this section; 

“(6) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title, and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Secretary may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports, and 

“(7) set forth such further information 
as the Secretary may by regulation require. 

“(d) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan, or any modification thereof, which com- 
plies with the provisions of the preceding sub- 
section. 


“REGISTER OF REVOKED LICENSES 


“Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
and maintain a register containing the 
name of each individual reported to him by 
a State, or political subdivision thereof, as 
an individual with respect to whom such 
State or political subdivision has terminated 
or temporarily withdrawn an individual's li- 
cense or privilege to operate a motor vehicle 
because of (1) driving while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor, or (2) convic- 
tion of a violation of a statute of a State, 
or ordinance of any political subdivision 
thereof, which resulted in the death of any 
person. Such register shall contain such 
other information as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, at the request 
of any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
furnish such information as may be con- 
tained in the register established under this 
section with respect to any individual ap- 
plicant for a motor vehicle operator’s license 
or permit in such State or political sub- 
division. 


“TRANSFER OF MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY FUNC- 
TIONS FROM THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
“Sec. 10. (a) The functions of the Ad- 

ministrator of General Services under the 

Act entitled ‘An Act to require passenger- 

carrying motor vehicles purchased for use 

by the Federal Government to meet certain 
passenger safety standards’, approved August 

30, 1964, are transferred to the Secretary of 

Commerce. 

“(b) All personnel, property, records, ob- 
ligations, commitments, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds, which the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget determines are used 
primarily with respect to any function trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this section, 
are transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(c) All laws relating to any agency or 
function transferred under this section shall, 
insofar as such laws are applicable, remain 
in full force and effect. Any transfer of 
personnel pursuant to this section shall be 
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without change in classification or compen- 
sation, except that this requirement shall 
not operate to prevent the adjustment of 
classification or compensation to conform 
to the duties to which such transferred per- 
sonnel may be assigned. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, or other privileges 
made, issued, or granted by any office or 
agency in connection with any function 
transferred by this section, and in effect at 
the time of the transfer, shall continue in 
effect to the same extent as if such transfer 
had not occurred, until modified, super- 
seded, or repealed. No suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
any agency or officer of the United States 
acting in his official capacity shall abate by 
reason of any transfer made pursuant to this 
section, but the court, on motion or supple- 
mental petition filed at any time within 
twelve months after such transfer takes 
effect, showing a necessity for a survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
may allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the appropriate agency or officer of 
the United States. 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
be effective after ninety days following the 
date of its enactment. 

“REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress at least once in each fiscal 
year a comprehensive report on the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

“(b) In the annual report to be submitted 
by June 30, 1967, the Secretary shall make 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as he deems necessary to promote co- 
operation among the several States in the 
improvement of traffic safety and to strength- 
en the national traffic safety program. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 12. Payments of grants under this 
Act may be made (after necessary adjust- 
ment on account of previously made under- 
payments or overpayments) in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary may determine. 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter only such sums 
as the Congress may authorize by law.” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I agree 
completely with President Johnson’s 
statement yesterday that our gravest 
problem, second only to the war in Viet- 
nam, is “the shocking and senseless 
carnage” of our highways. I am glad 
that he has also announced that he in- 
tends to propose a comprehensive bill “to 
arrest the destruction of life and property 
on our highways.” There is room for the 
most constructive thought and the most 
comprehensive proposals which can be 
presented for our consideration. The im- 
portant thing is that the appropriate 
consideration be given to them, and as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the remarks of 
President Johnson prepared for the 
American Trial Lawyers Association 
yesterday in New York may appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and that the text 
of the address delivered on the same 
occasion by Senator KENNEDY of New 
York may also appear at the close of 
these remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
call particular attention to the analysis 
presented by Senator KENNEDY, which 
presents the stark outlines of the present 
situation and which notes the need for 
such legislation as the Hartke-Mackay 
bill can provide. Among other things, he 
has pointed out that for every 10 billion 
miles traveled by train 5 passengers die; 
that 13 die for every 10 billion miles in 
buses, and 14 in airplanes—all vehicles 
which are under Federal regulation 
either by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


But automobiles— 


As the Senator notes— 


are not subject to any Federal regulation. 
And 570 passengers die for every 10 billion 
miles traveled by car. 


It is the hope and the aim of Repre- 
sentative Mackay and myself, and of 
those of our colleagues who will join in 
and support this bill, that we will be able 
in the near future to change this tremen- 
dous contrast, to lower the figure to a 
more reasonably close comparison, to put 
our knowledge to work by Federal stimu- 
lation in a great crusade, and to give the 
kind of attention needed to the war of 
the highways on the homefront as well 
as to the war of the jungles in Vietnam. 

EXHIBIT 1 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN TRIAL LAWYERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEw YORK CITY 


My message to the American Trial Lawyers 
Association is simple and urgent—We must 
stop the slaughter on our highways. 

I applaud your dedication to this vital 
task. I share your sense of sharp anxiety 
and deepening concern. You and I know 
that the gravest problem before this Na- 
tion—next to war in Vietnam—is the 
death and destruction, the shocking and 
senseless carnage, that strikes daily on our 
highways and that takes a higher and more 
terrible toll each year. 

It must stop. There is cause for sacrifice in 
Vietnam, There is no excuse for suicide at 
home. 

There is no excuse for 49,000 Americans 
killed—3'4 million maimed and injured— 
billions lost in property damage and man- 
hours—all in the one frightening and tragic 
year of 1965. 

There can be no excuse for a nation that 
tolerates such anarchy on wheels. It is an- 
archy when each week nearly 1,000 of us die 
in auto accidents and when 70,000 more are 
crippled or hurt. 

Since 1960, 1,675 Americans have been 
killed in Vietnam fighting Communist ag- 
gression. But the number of Americans 
killed on the highways in 1965 alone was 
more than 30 times greater. It is time we 
started doing our homework. 

There is no excuse for a country—and no 
future for a people—that continues to ignore 
the mounting weight of evidence. 

It is a fact that 605,000 Americans have 
died in all wars from the Revolution to Viet- 
nam—1l190 years—while 1½ million Ameri- 
cans have died on our highways in only 25 
years. 

It is a fact that if we continue at our pres- 
ent suicidal rate, half of all Americans will 
one day suffer death or serious injury on our 
highways. 

It is a prediction, on official Government 
estimate, that our death toll may exceed 
70,000 each year within the next decade. 
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I accept the facts. I refuse to accept the 
prediction. This administration has moved 
and will move to stop the slaughter—to re- 
place suicide with sanity, and anarchy with 
safety. 

The existing Federal-aid highway program 
gave new and high priority to the elimina- 
tion of dangerous highway locations. Some 
39 States have already spent $55 million on 
such projects, of which $26 million was pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

But more—much more—remains to be 
done. 

I will shortly propose a comprehensive 
Highway Safety Act of 1966 to arrest the 
destruction of life and property on our 
highways. 

I want to encourage your organization to 
carry the crusade for highway safety to 
every State, community, and individual. 
Your constant and constructive efforts have 
already achieved much. Now, together with 
every American of sense and conscience, we 
can and must achieve more. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
ADDRESS. BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
AMERICAN TRIAL LAWYERS ASSOCIATION, 
WALDORF ASTORIA, FEBRUARY 2, 1966 


Alexis de Tocqueville once said that no 
.epublic could hope to exist “if the influence 
of lawyers in public business did not increase 
in proportion to the power of the people.” 
That judgment has been upheld by time—as 
each generation of American lawyers exer- 
cised new leadership to face the new prob- 
lems of its own day. 

Now you of the American Trial Lawyers 
Association have an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility to lead the way in solving what 
President Kennedy called “perhaps the great- 
est of the Nation’s public health problems.” 

And your efforts—your public statements 
and your publications, the very fact of this 
meeting today—show that you are in the 
best of the tradition of which de Tocqueville 
spoke. 

The problem of which I speak, of course, 
is the tragic toll on our highways. 

In 1965 alone, 50,000 Americans died in 
automobile crashes; 150,000 were perma- 
nently crippled. 

Since 1900, over a million and one-half 
Americans have died in motor vehicle acci- 
dents—more than twice as many as have 
died in all the battles the Nation has fought 
since 1776. 

Every week, more Americans die on our 
highways than have died in Vietnam in a 
year of combat. 

The extent of the damage grows every year. 

By 1975, it is estimated that 100,000 Ameri- 
cans will lose their lives in traffic accidents 
every year. 

Every year, the danger of driving a mile on 
our roads increases. 

No one is safe, no one is protected; for the 
very structure of our society is founded upon 
the automobile. 

A great majority of American families de- 
pend on their cars to get to work, to mar- 
ket, to school, to friends, and to family. 

And even those who do not drive cars 
must share the streets with them. 

There are in the United States about 89 
million automobiles—an average of more 
than 1 per family. 

And because all of us live with the auto- 
mobile, none of us is far from dying with it. 

There are almost none among us who have 
not known, in our families or among our 
friends, a life cut short, a family broken, a 
child’s promise turned abruptly into the 
might have been. 

Human life is uncertain; and in our 
knowledge of this fact, we have tended to 
think of these deaths as the necessary price 
of progress—as a chance willingly assumed 
by all who took to the road. 

But the tragedy is that all this has not 
been necessary. 
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Accidents can be limited in number; and 
their consequences can be made far less 
severe. 

Improved driver licensing could prevent 
many unfit and incapable persons from 
driving. 

Improved driver education could help to 
train safer drivers. 

Stronger law enforcement could cut down 
on the incidents of drunken driving—which 
is a factor in over half of all fatal automo- 
bile accidents. 

And improved roads would by themselves 
be a major safety factor. 

All these things are necessary. 

All will require action at every level of 
government—local, State, and Federal. 

But the factor in automobile safety which 
is most often neglected is the design of the 
automobile itself; and it is that which I 
would discuss with you today. 

For it is clear that the vast scientific and 
technical resources of the United States in 
general—and of the automobile industry in 
particular—are not giving the safety of 
American motorists the attention they de- 
mand and deserve. 

General Motors, for example, had in 1965 
a profit of $2.1 billion—larger than that of 
any corporation in the world. 

Yet the entire auto industry spent only 
$8 million—well under 1 percent of its prof- 
its—on research to save the lives of those 
who buy its products. 

Clearly, these expenditures on research are 
grossly inadequate. 

But that is only part of the story. 

For we have not even begun to use the 
results of research or experience that we 
have, 

Cars can be made more safe; but automo- 
bile manufacturers have not done so. 

The installation of such simple devices 
as doors which stay closed in a crash, im- 
proved seat belts and anchorages, impact- 
absorbing steering wheels, even a simple 
$2 item such as an outside rear-view mirror— 
all of these would help reduce the deaths 
and injuries on our highways. 

Yet none of these are standard equipment 
on American automobiles. 

The Federal Government knows this; and 
it has required 16 basic safety features to be 
incorporated in all automobiles it buys this 
year. 

The American Trial Lawyers Association 
knows this, and you have recommended eight 
additional major safety features for all auto- 
mobiles. 

All of us have learned from the advances 
in aerospace and aviation that we can have 
car brake systems that “fail safe” and not in 
a crash: that steering mechanisms can have 
a backup system that gives the driver control 
if the main system fails; that car seats and 
dashboards can be designed to protect rather 
than maim or kill. 

Failure analysis has been developed into a 
fine science. 

Space engineers are able to compute the 
safety requirements that will guarantee that 
a part will not fail during its normal life- 
time. 

They have engineered into electronic parts 
a reliability that insures that our astronauts 
will come back safely. 

These engineers know from experience 
when a part will fail; they know by calcula- 
tion when a system will fail; and when a 
system of parts cannot be made sufficiently 
safe, they design a backup system that will 
take over in case of failure. 

Americans know that we have the techni- 
cal knowledge to build these devices—and 
that they do not need to be prohibitively 
expensive. 

Still the industry has claimed that the 
problems of brake failure, tire collapse and 
other major failures are beyond their en- 
gineering skill. 
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These same manufacturers are willing to 
guarantee the reliability of complex mis- 
sile and space systems they sell to the Armed 
Forces. 

The contrast is odd indeed. 

I submit that there is no lack of engineer- 
ing ability in the United States today. 

Excuses for catastrophic failure—for the 
early Corvair or the Buick Roadmaster—are 
an insult to the professional abilities of all 
American engineers. 

The truth is that engineers are not asked 
to design for safety. 

In Detroit, all too often, the laurels go 
to the engineer who designs a flashy but 
deadly chrome gadget for the dashboard, 
who takes a dime out of the brake mecha- 
nism, or who shaves the cost—and the per- 
formance—of a tire. 

One of the most blatant examples of re- 
fusal to follow known safety practices is in 
the sale of tires. 

As both the American Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation and the Federal Trade Commission 
have pointed out, new cars are sold with 
tires which cannot safely carry more than 
three people and no luggage. 

The cars, however, are advertised as per- 
fectly adequate for carrying six people and 
large amounts of luggage. 

Tire and automobile manufacturers make 
every effort to confuse the buyer. 

It is almost impossible for the buyer to 
know that the few dollars off the price of 
his car significantly increases the danger 
to himself and to his family. 

The National Safety Council had told us 
that tire failure accounted for 10 percent 
of all fatal accidents on highways in 1964— 
for 4,000 deaths. 

The irresponsibility which helped to cause 
those deaths is hard to imagine—or to de- 
scribe. 

These practices must stop. 

I fully endorse the position of the Ameri- 
can Trial Lawyers Association. 

The Federal Government should set mini- 
mum safety standards for automobiles—and 
tires—just as it now does for planes, ships, 
and trains. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
many years ago, first required pullman cars 
to be built out of steel instead of metal. 

Five passengers die for every 10 billion 
miles traveled by train. 

The same Commission requires minimum 
construction standards for buses. 

Thirteen passengers die for every 10 bil- 
lion miles traveled in buses. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board dictates in 
minute detail changes necessary to protect 
air travelers. 

And 14 passengers die for every 10 billion 
miles traveled in airplanes. 

But automobiles are not subject to any 
Federal regulation. 

And 570 passengers die for every 10 billion 
miles traveled by car. 

The contrast is too marked to be acci- 
dental. 

Minimum standards for automobiles must 
be set. 

Clearly, States cannot regulate the con- 
struction of automobiles which are sold and 
driven across all State lines. 

Therefore, the Federal Government must 
take the lead. 

The Federal Government can also help to 
develop new information on traffic safety. 

Together with Senator Risicorr and other 
concerned Senators, I have introduced a bill 
to create a National Highway Traffic Safety 
Center. 

But the primary burden of research must 
be borne by the academic community—and 
above all, by the automobile manufacturers 
themselves. 

One research area in which Federal action 
is needed, however, is a uniform system of 
data collection and analysis of traffic acci- 
dents. 
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Full information on accidents would allow 
us to pinpoint those models and design fea- 
tures which are hazardous and require 
change. 

These recommendations may well be con- 
tained in the message on car safety which 
the President will send to Congress. In my 
judgment, they deserve the support of the 
Congress—and they will have it. 

It will be objected that the necessary 
changes in car design will not be accepted 
by buyers—and that safety features should 
be optional equipment. 

But we must all drive on the same roads. 

No one can buy optional equipment for 
other people’s cars. 

If the car in the next lane has a blowout 
and goes out of control, the fact that I 
bought adequate tires will not prevent a 
crash. 

We all pay for safe bridges, for safe roads, 
and for traffic lights. 

We must all pay also for those features on 
our automobiles which will protect others 
as well as ourselves. 

It will also be argued that the cost of the 
safety features themselves is prohibitive. 

But the cost of traffic accidents last year— 
measured only in insurance payments for 
death, injury and damage, in days lost from 
work, in congestion in the courts and in the 
hospitals—this cost was $8 billion. 

A single Government agency, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, estimates that traffic acci- 
dents cost it more than $83 million in a 
single year. 

And the human cost is beyond measure- 
ment. 

So all of us—at every level of government, 
in State capitols and county courthouses, in 
private groups and most of all, in the auto- 
mobile industry itself—must now fulfill our 
responsibility to the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans whose life or death depends on 
what we do in the months and years ahead. 

Further inaction will be criminal—for it 
will be with full knowledge that our action 
can make a difference, that auto deaths can 
be cut down, that the slaughter on our high- 
ways is needless waste. 

Present airport runways are often inade- 
quate for high-performance aircraft, and 
planes sometimes crash as a result. 

When military commanders want money 
to extend these runways, they place the boots 
of the dead pilots on the conference table 
before them, 

The boots of millions of traffic victims, past 
and future, are on the table before us. 

It is time to act. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be held 
at the desk for cosponsors for 1 week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be held at the desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 2871) to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Agency to provide 
national leadership to reduce traffic acci- 
dent losses by means of intensive re- 
search and vigorous application of find- 
ings, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION AREAS AND FACILITIES 
FOR PUBLIC USE BY PRIVATE EN- 
TERPRISE 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 

rapid growth of our population and the 

rapid consumption of open spaces has 
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created a critical need for the timely de- 
velopment of recreational areas. 

One can get some idea of the demand 
for these facilities if one realizes that 
in an average year more than 1 billion 
persons visit our Federal park system and 
an additional 400 million enjoy the facil- 
ities provided through the State park 
systems. 

The Federal Government has tried to 
meet the need for rapid development 
of recreational facilities through a va- 
riety of programs under the supervision 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. In 
recent years we have been spending more 
than $1,500 million in Federal funds 
annually for this purpose. State gov- 
ernments have been spending more 
than $343 million for the same purpose. 
These figures represent total capital in- 
vestment and are exclusive of the cost 
of maintenance and operations. 

Mr. President, we can be certain that 
the demand for recreational facilities 
will grow and will be accompanied by in- 
creasing costs to government at all levels. 
I believe that there would be great ad- 
vantages, and great savings in cost to 
local, State, and Federal government, if 
private enterprise could be stimulated to 
invest in public recreation. 

The present lending program of the 
Small Business and Farmers Home Ad- 
ministrations have failed to stimulate 
private investment in recreational facil- 
ities. I am, therefore, proposing a new 
program of Government guaranteed 
loans by private lenders for this purpose. 

The bill which I introduce today is the 
result of extended consultation with pri- 
vate investors, recreational developers, 
and governments officials. I believe that 
the advantages of increased recreational 
development, decreased Government 
costs, increased stimulation of private 
enterprise, and decreased withdrawal of 
land from the tax roles of our States give 
the program which I am proposing 
unique advantages. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill for 
myself and for my colleagues, Senators 
BARTLETT, COOPER, McGovern, and PELL, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill lie on the table for the addition of 
cosponsors until the close of business on 
February 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The bill (S. 2872) to encourage private 
enterprise in the establishment and de- 
velopment of outdoor areas and facilities 
for public use, and for other purposes 
introduced by Mr. BREWSTER (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


NATIONAL COUNTRY MUSIC MONTH 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion requesting and authorizing Presi- 
dent Johnson to officially proclaim the 
month of October as National Country 
Music Month. 
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Some 41 years ago country music 
started its rise from rural regional folk 
music to an international industry com- 
manding an audience today of more than 
25 million fans throughout the world. 
Its development has closely paralleled 
and been inextricably entwined with the 
development and refinement of elec- 
tronics broadcasting media, including 
radios, television, and phonograph 
recordings. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the oldest con- 
tinuous radio broadcast in existence is 
the Grand Ole Opry out of Music City, 
U.S.A., Nashville, Tenn. Having started 
out with two performers in 1925, it now 
reaches some 10 million persons each 
week and provides the hub of a $100 
million industry in the Tennessee capital. 

But, Mr. President, when I speak of 
country music as having its origins in 
rural regional folk music, I do not mean 
to imply it came from any single section 
of our country, but, rather, prior to the 
advent of mass electronic communica- 
tion, each rural region developed its 
own music within its mores. Today it 
includes ballads and heart songs, blue- 
grass and western songs, fiddle, guitar, 
and banjo tunes, folk oriented religious 
songs, and just plain good old hoedown 
music. 

Much of the history and background 
concerning country music’s development 
is set forth in a recent article on Nash- 
ville, Tenn., appearing in the Grit news- 
paper. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be reprinted in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am proud to introduce 
this measure to give adequate recog- 
nition to the part country music plays 
in our heritage, history, and traditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 135) 
to request the President to designate the 
month of October as National Country 
Music Month, introduced by Mr. Bass, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The article presented by Mr. Bass is 
as follows: 

[From the Grit, Jan. 30, 1966] 

THE NASHVILLE SouND—MorE Music Pours 
Our or TENNESSEE’s CAPITAL THAN ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 

(By Bob Shelton) 

Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, is 
known as an educational, medical, and pub- 
lishing center and as the place that sent An- 
drew Jackson and James Polk to the White 
House, 

Less well-known about Nashville is that it 
is the home of a $100 million international 
music industry. It has become the hub of 
a recording, publishing, broadcasting, and 
personal appearance network that spreads 
around the world. 

Although many people still think that the 
the popular music industry is centered in 
Hollywood, Manhattan’s Tin Pan Alley, or, 
more recently, in Liverpool rock n roll clubs, 
Nashville is probably the center of more mu- 
sical activity than are any of these other 
metropolises. 

The statistical evidence is impressive: 
There are probably more than 25 million 
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country music fans in the world. To serve 
their tastes, Nashville is the center of a per- 
sonal appearance empire that sends out per- 
formers for a total of nearly 15,000 perform- 
ances annually. Nearly one out of every 
two popular music recordings made in the 
United States is made in Nashville. Some 
500 songwriters live in or near Music City, 
U.S. A., and more than two-dozen recording 
Sd Deer EBren tner 

Last year marked many events and anni- 
versaries of consequence to Nashville. For- 
ty-one years ago, the radio show “Grand Ole 
Opry,” which was to be the chief reason for 
the development of the Nashville industry, 
began to broadcast. Twenty-one years ago, 
the first commercial recording was made in 
the Tennessee city. 

To show that the Nashville story is not 
just one of a past glory but rather one of a 
continuing spiral of growth, 1965 also marked 
the opening of two new studios by recording 
companies. 

All of which adds up to a portrait of the 

Tennessee capital as a sort of show business 
boomtown. The spirit of the musicians 
and officials who staff the Nashville industry 
is not the least of the city’s subjects of 
pride. For there is a certain sense of pride 
in the “underdog” music that helped to make 
Nashville the thriving music center it is to- 
day. 
Although the city’s industry was built 
upon country music, the last 15 years have 
seen another phenomenon there. The re- 
laxed atmosphere of the town, the availabil- 
ity of able accompanists and sidemen, the 
resources of excellent recording studios have 
made many pop-music stars gravitate to 
Nashville. 

One recording director has described the 
town as a “Mayo clinic” for performers 
whose careers are lagging; they go to Nash- 
ville to change their luck, to start off on a 
new rise to stardom. 

But Nashville is not only a haven for 
singers in trouble. Burl Ives, Perry Como, 
Rosemary Clooney are a few of the success- 
ful ones who have recorded there. Interest- 
ingly enough, two European singing stars, 
Rita Pavone and Sylvie Vartan, recently 
came to the United States and journeyed to 
Music City for recording sessions. 

The origin and the exact definition of “The 
Nashville Sound” cannot be established. 
More than anything, it seems to connote a 
quality of ease and relaxation, an unhurried, 
unpressured atmosphere that the Southern 
center offers to performers, and that they, 
in turn, pass on to their fans. 

Long before the phrase “Nashville Sound” 
entered the language of the music business, 
the town started on its destiny as a music 
center. November 28, 1925, the first barn 
dance program was presented on the newly 
established radio station WSM. The an- 
nouncer-host was a former newspaperman 
named George D. Hay, who had earlier 
helped radio station WLS in Chicago start 
its barn dance program. 

The performers on that first show were an 
80-year-old bearded fiddler named Uncle 
Jimmy Thompson and his niece, Eva Thomp- 
son Jones, who played piano and sang. 
Uncle Jimmy scraped out an hour’s worth of 
old jigs, reels, and sentimental parlor and 
country songs. 

After only a few minutes, requests began 
to pour into the station from listeners by 
wire and telephone. It was a hit. 

Two years later, George Hay, known by his 
nickname, “The Solemn Old Judge,” re- 
named the show “Grand Ole Opry,” and it 
has become the grand old dinosaur of Amer- 
ican radio. 

Having missed air time during a few of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt's fireside 
chats, the “Grand Ole Opry” is the oldest con- 
tinuous broadcast in radio. Either directly 
on its clear-channel station or through sub- 
sidiary syndicated shows, the country music 
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on the Opry reaches some 10 million persons 
each week. 

When the Opry started, country music was 
also in its infancy. It was then just a rural 
folk music, instrumentally and vocally, that 
was finding an outlet over the young media of 
disk recording and radio. (The first country 
recording of consequence was Fiddling John 
Carson's Atlanta session of 1923.) 

Th 7H D Wad iy SO estrova.maNa, r-rovdn, 
ing and radio, that were to transform a re- 
gional folk music into an international 
industry. 

The Opry today and the music recorded in 
Nashville reflect how comprehensive the term 
“country music” has become. It includes 
ballads, heart songs, bluegrass, western 
songs, train songs, breakdowns, fiddle and 
guitar tunes, and hoedowns. 

Country music embraces a wide range from 
the strictly traditional folk-oriented to the 
bright, urbane love ballads, or novelty or 
sacred tunes that have a distinctly modern 
flavor. As in jazz and pop music, there are a 
variety of styles and approaches to country 
music, and the fans will often debate the 
merits of one over another with considerable 
passion. 

Today the Opry, held in a former taber- 
nacle called Ryman Auditorium, has grown 
to a 4% hour marathon. As many as 5,000 
persons will turn out on a Saturday night to 
watch the colorful performance. 

The Opry is a tourist attraction in its own 
right, having already drawn more than 
7,500,000 visitors. Among its stars have been 
Hank Snow, Ernest Tubb, Cousin Minnie 
Pearl, Roy Acuff, Webb Pierce, Eddy Arnold, 
the Carter family, Bill Monroe, Flatt and 
Scruggs, Pete Drake, and a host of others. 

The 40-year history of country music has 
seen a long and distinguished roster of per- 
formers who have helped to set fashions and 
styles. Among these are Jimmie Rodgers, 
Hank Williams, and Jim Reeves. 

Recording in Nashville began sometime 
in the spring of 1945, when Paul Cohen ran 
a session with Red Foley, one of the stars of 
the Second World War era. The recording 
companies, during the 1920’s and 1930’s, had 
made disks in such places as Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Chicago, and, of course, New York 
City. 

But it was becoming apparent that each 
Saturday's Opry broadcast was bringing the 
stars through Nashville, and it would be 
only natural to record them there. By the 
early 1950’s, every major label and many 
minor labels had their officials on the job 
in Nashville. 

Record Row in Nashville today is a gleam- 
ing street of publishing companies, recording 
studios, talent agencies, and similar enter- 
prises. 

The euphoria that Nashville's steadily spi- 
raling music industry seems to engender has 
now established itself overseas. The trend 
began in the Second World War. Just as 
many a city-bred American first became 
aware of songs like “The Wabash Cannon- 
ball” and “Tennessee Waltz” in an army 
barracks, so did many listeners overseas. 

Broadcasts of country music on Armed 
Forces network stations in Europe and Asia 
greatly helped to spread the Nashville sound 
to foreign listeners. 

As a consequence, Tokyo now boasts its 
own Grand Ole Opry show plus many coun- 
try bands and singers. The recordings of 
Jim Reeves, who died in a tragic air crash in 
the summer of 1964, have been consistently 
strong sellers in such places as Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. 

In Canada and Australia, the variants of 
the music from Nashville are so widely known 
that many fans there, if asked for the name 
of a top American singer, might name Hank 
Snow rather than Frank Sinatra. 

Elements of country music have so thor- 
oughly entered the mainstream of American 
pop music that it is often difficult to say 
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where country leaves off and pop begins. 
The major revolution in pop music in recent 
years was, after all, started by a country 
singer from Tupelo, Miss., named Elvis 
Presley. 

The distinctive style of songwriting from 
Nashville has been a source of endless fas- 
cination to music students. They can dis- 
cern many characteristics in the content 
and. I .- oft h. LANEI. mg. = closennss_—. 
to reality, a willingness to face life's prob- 
lems head on, less fantasy, and more basic 
coping with such subjects as poverty, in- 
fidelity, death, and rejection. 

Interestingly enough, the urban folk- 
music revival of the last 8 years has also 
spurred the popularity of much of Nash- 
ville’s music among collegians and city 
youth. The whole trend toward country 
music can be properly assessed as a change 
in values in which the sophisticated life of 
the alienated city dweller has found a sense 
of loss, a sense of loneliness that the down- 
to-earth values of country life and country 
music can assuage. 

It is, indeed, a refiection of the values 
of American life that some people find re- 
flected in country music, and that is what is 
conceivably making it “the folk music of 
tomorrow.” 

For many sophisticated city listeners, 
Nashville music is an acquired taste. The 
nasal sounds, the twang, the simplicity, the 
lack of subtlety are at first forbidding. Later, 
they can become the very source of the 
charm and appeal of country music. 

In Bluegrass—the sprightly, jazzlike string- 
band music—many city dwellers have found 
an exciting element of movement and inter- 
play. In the event or saga songs (“Battle 
of New Orleans”), they have found Ameri- 
cana brought back to life. In some country 
ballads (“Saginaw, Michigan“ or “Big, Bad 
John”), they have found the delights of tall 
tales or legends set to catching music. 

Not the least that can be said in favor of 
the music streaming out of Nashville on to 
some 1,500 radio stations in the United 
States is that the ironclad grip of cultural 
centralization has been broken. America 
has at least two popular musics now, and 
Nashville is the steadily growing center of 
one of them. It has a vast audience around 
the Nation and around the world. 

Country music has put Nashville on the 
map, and today Nashville is putting a vital 
form of popular culture into the ears and 
hearts of countless millions of listeners. 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO FILE CER- 
TAIN REPORTS OF PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF COMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Government Operations be given until 
April 30, 1966, to file certain reports of 
its Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. These reports are entitled “Di- 
version of Union-Welfare Pension Funds 
of Allied Trades Council and Teamsters 
Local 815“ and the Investigation Into 
Federally Insured Banks.” There are 
certain current matters pending which 
are expected to be completed in the next 
90 days. These facts should be incor- 
porated in the conclusions of these re- 
ports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington will be granted. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
joint resolution: 

Authority of January 27, 1966: 

S. 2842. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slums and 
blighted areas and for providing the pub- 
lic facilities and services necessary to im- 
prove the general welfare of the people who 
live in these areas: Mr. Bass, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Typrncs, and Mr. YARBOROUGH. 

Authority of January 26, 1966: 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution as to the length of terms of 
Representatives in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Mr. BENNETT and Mr. Bodds. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON PROCE- 
DURES FOR THE REMOVAL, RE- 
TIREMENT AND DISCIPLINING OF 
CERTAIN FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery, I wish to announce that 
a hearing on procedures for the removal, 
retirement, and disciplining of unfit 
Federal judges will be held on Tuesday, 
February 15, 1966, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
6226 of the New Senate Office Building. 

The purpose of this opening hearing 
will be to reveal what procedures are pres- 
ently available to remove or replace an 
unfit judge and how well these pro- 
cedures are working. The subcommit- 
tee’s ultimate goal is to determine what 
legislation, if any, is necessary in order 
to increase the ability of the judiciary to 
police its own house. 

Any person who wishes to testify on 
February 15, or who desires to submit a 
statement for inclusion in the record, 
should communicate with the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery, room 6308, New Senate Office 
Building. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 30) to pro- 
vide for participation of the United 
States in the Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center in Dade County, Fla., 
and for other purposes. 

The message informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 86-420, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Mize of Kansas as a 
member of the U.S. delegation of the 
Mexico-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group, vice Mr. SPRINGER of Illinois, 
excused. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. SIMPSON: 

Sermon-address delivered by Senator Scotr 
of Pennsylvania at St. Johns Episcopal 
Church in Georgetown at the annual Church- 
Government Sunday. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET HAS NO 
REAL ANSWER FOR KILLING 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again I protest the unreasonable, un- 
justifiable, and totally indefensible cut 
in the school milk program. 

I have sought an answer from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was friendly and co- 
operative, but not convincing in their 
interpretation to me. Yesterday during 
his appearance before the Joint Economic 
Committee, I sought some explanation 
from Mr. Charles Schultze, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Schultze 
is a capable and articulate spokesman 
for the Bureau which he directs. How- 
ever, my questions remain unanswered. 
No real explanation has been offered, no 
satisfactory reasons have been given. 

This program of providing milk to 
American schoolchildren has earned and 
deserved to earn, both praise and appre- 
ciation from all our people. No charges 
of waste or inefficiency have been made. 
There has been not a whisper of mis- 
management, not a hint of abuse. 

Instead the States want the school 
milk program, the newspapers laud the 
school milk program, and most impor- 
tantly the children of America need the 
school milk program. 

Unless the administration moves im- 
mediately to restore the cuts already 
made in this year’s school milk program 
and rescinds its illogical plan for an 80- 
percent cut in next year’s program, grim 
alternatives face our schoolchildren and 
our dedicated State school administra- 
tors. 

Only children who can be shown to 
be needy will receive assistance under 
the new proposal. The meaning of this 
directive is only too clear. A means test 
will have to be employed—that affront 
to a family’s dignity. A child will have 
to swallow his and his family’s pride in 
order to swallow a glass of cold milk. 
Is this just? Is this right—to subject a 
child and his parents to a public 
admission of need in order to receive the 
vitamins and nutrition his growing body 
needs? : 

Or are we to place this heavy burden 
of selection and decision on the shoulders 
of the State and local school adminstra- 
tors? This again is obviously unfair. 

The fact is that we have a surplus of 
milk. It makes no sense to me, through 
a bookkeeping maneuver which will ac- 
tually mean a loss to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to deprive millions 
of schoolchildren of the milk they need. 
Only a small percentage of the school- 
children can qualify as actually needy, 
but most families with children in school 
are likely to be on a strained budget. 
This is the time in life when the mother 
cannot work. The children are an eco- 
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nomic burden, they cannot earn any- 
thing. This is the time when young 
families most need assistance. This is 
a program with virtually no waste in it, 
and I do hope that the administration 
will reconsider. 

The only answer is an immediate res- 
toration of the unfortunate and tragic 
cuts in the school milk program. 


NEW YORK TIMES REPORTS NA- 
TURE OF NATIONAL CONCERN 
WITH VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
public opinion polls of competent pro- 
fessionals such as Gallup, Harris, and 
others serve a highly useful public func- 
tion. But they can be deceptive if there 
is not an attempt to look behind these 
polls in depth to find out what the an- 
swers really mean. 

The Vietnam situation is one in which 
public opinion polls are especially un- 
satisfactory. Today most Americans 
stand behind the administration on 
whatever it wishes to do in Vietnam, 
for the good and sensible reason that 
most Americans like and trust the Presi- 
dent and recognize that he has far more 
information than they have, especially 
in the military and diplomatic aspects 
of the war. 

At the same time an inquiry in depth 
shows that this support is troubled and 
concerned. If the President decides 
we must bomb, most Americans accept 
that decision, but with the same kind of 
a troubled heart as the President him- 
self must. 

They want us to meet and stop Com- 
munist aggression. Yet they want peace. 
They want us to meet our commitments 
made in honor as a nation, but they want 
a stop to the killing as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may have an additional 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

The New York Times has done great 
national service in trying to probe and 
develop these reflections in depth about 
the Vietnam war. This study tells us 
far more about national attitudes than 
the bare poll results, which on the sur- 
face can be highly deceptive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sur- 
vey in depth on national attitudes to- 
ward the Vietnam war in this morning’s 
New York Times be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 3, 1966] 
WIDE SUPPORT Founp IN NATION FOR RE- 
NEWED VIETNAM BOMBING 


A spot check by the New York Times indi- 
cates widespread support in the Nation for 
President Johnson’s decision to resume the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

Mixed with this support, however, is fear 
of a possible nuclear conflict and confusion 
over U.S. strategy. 
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Opinion across the Nation appeared to be 
in general agreement, with the exception of 
the South. There the view that the United 
States should press the war harder seemed to 
predominate. 

The prevailing national mood was summed 
up by a Methodist minister in Madison, Wis. 

“I think the people as a whole support the 
resumption of bombing, but with a troubled 
conscience,” he said. “Most of the people 
feel a loyalty to the Government and support 
for the elected officials that require them to 
rely on their judgments. But I feel more 
people are sicker of war now than at any time 
in our history.” 

Ten staff correspondents interviewed State 
and local officials, professional and business- 
men, editors, students, and others on opinion 
in their communities. The results reflect a 
broad trend, though they do not purport to 
be scientific. 

Many of those questioned seemed to feel 
that while the President had all the facts 
and probably knew what was best, there still 
was the “nagging possibility,” as one Cali- 
fornian put it, “that perhaps, just perhaps, 
the minority is correct after all.” 

“Tt’s hard to fit all these different elements 
together so they make sense,” a Michigan 
university president said. “The loyal citizen 
has a little sense of distress and uneasiness 
because it doesn’t quite come clear cut.” 

For some, anxiety over nuclear war has 
become intense. The wife of a New Mexico 
scientist called for disengagement in Vietnam 
no matter what the cost. “I’d just rather be 
Red than dead,” she said. 

The feeling of militancy in the South was 
generally attributed to the region’s long- 
standing tradition of military distinction, as 
well as to the large number of troops sta- 
tioned there. 

But one Mississippian explained it in part 
as a reaction to frustration over civil rights 
advances. “They don’t see much that they 
can do to stop civil rights activity,” he said, 
“so this seems to make them want to stop the 
Communists just that much more.” 

An indication that some segments of the 
public may be poorly informed on Vietnam 
emerged from a recent poll of undergraduates 
at a college in Pittsburgh. Half of the stu- 
dents, many of whom may soon be drafted, 
could not answer such basic questions as 
“Who is Ho Chi Minh?” and “Where is 
Dienbienphu?” 

One Texas newsdealer found, however, that 
interest in the war had picked up lately. In 
the last week, he said, he has sold a number 
of maps of Vietnam. 

PACIFIC MOUNTAIN STATES 
Perplexity in California 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, February 2.— Confusion“ 
and “perplexity” are two words that crop up 
repeatedly in any sounding of public senti- 
ment on the Vietnam situation in this area. 

There is no doubt among well-placed ob- 
servers of collective opinion—political lead- 
ers, businessmen, professional people, educa- 
tors, clergymen, editors—about why people 
are confused. 

“It’s because they sense that the admin- 
istration is confused,” one said. President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk have kept re- 
iterating the ultimate goal of our Vietnam 
involvement: to stop communism. Nobody 
can challenge that. But there’s a vast gap 
between that goal and the inconclusive mili- 
tary operaitons we see from day to day. The 
necessary connection between the two is ob- 
scure, questionable. That gap is where peo- 
ple are floundering—along with the admin- 
istration.” 

“If President Johnson had said we’ll esca- 
late and smash through to victory at what- 
ever cost, it would have been accepted by 
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the average citizen,“ said Julius Leetham, 
who as county chairman heads the largest 
bloc of Republicans in California. 

“The fact that there have been apparent 
misgivings in the Democratic leadership 
about whether we should be in there at all 
has pushed the average citizen into intel- 
lectual perplexity.” 


Poll of Students 


A recent poll of students at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on proper course 
in Vietnam yielded these responses: 

For pursuance of present operations, 2,164. 

For “escalation,” even into Communist 
China, 498. 

For immediate withdrawal, 553. 

For stopping bombing in hopes of peace, 
763 


For withdrawal to a “neutral” position, 
690. 


While most of the respondents in this poll 
presumably were not of voting age, the shad- 
ing of sentiment encountered in a canvass of 
adult opinion leaders suggested that feel- 
ings generally in the Pacific Southwest might 
divide in about the same ratio. 

Opinion has not yet generally crystallized 
into aggressive points of view. But indica- 
tions are that it would not take many radical 
developments, either favorable or adverse 
to polarize it. 

“People are supporting the President on 
Vietnam—and at this juncture they’d sup- 
port him if he chose to withdraw,” said 
Philip Kerby, editor of the liberal magazine 
Frontier. 

“Opinion is becoming more definite on 
both sides of the question—mostly, I think, 
because of the growing intensity of public 
discussion,” commented Leonard Mandel, a 
shoe manufacturer. 


The Surface Facts 


The consensus is that the public is well in- 
formed about the surface facts of the Viet- 
nam situation, but hazy about the rationale 
and the administration's approach to it. 

“People generally just don’t know the rea- 
son for our Vietnam involvement,” said Dr. 
Neil Jacoby, dean of the UCLA Business 
School. 

“I think there is understanding that our 
aim is to prevent the spread of communism” 
said Dr. Robert G. Neumann, UCLA polit- 
ical science professor. “But things come out, 
like the Fanfani peace overture that give 
even the President’s strong supporters the 
feeling that things are not being told.” 

The persistence of uncertainty about the 
Nation’s course seems to be bringing closer a 
critical juncture in public opinion. 

“It’s now become a question of get out or 
get tougher,” commented Conrad Jamison, a 
vice president of one of California's largest 
banks. We're doing nothing decisive. If 
nothing decisive continues to be done, dis- 
satisfaction will grow.” 

Reflecting this trend, a prominent Beverly 
Hills dentist, Dr. Fern Petty, the normally 
jovial former president of Optimists Interna- 
tional declared impatiently: I'm sick and 
tired of our kissing everybody’s foot. We 
ought to go in there and blast the hell out 
of Hanoi. We're seeking peace, and that's 
the quickest way to get it. We're actually 
impairing our position internationally. Peo- 
ple abroad say: There's that great big pow- 
er—and it can’t even hold South Vietnam.” 

Heads a Large Temple 

More mildly, but no less pointedly, Rabbi 
Edgar Magnin of the Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple, one of the world’s largest Jewish con- 
gregations, commented: 

“I get around a lot and I haven’t met 
anybody who likes this venture—Jew, Chris- 
tian, Chinaman, or atheist. I don’t think 
anybody with half a brain wants to be in this 
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thing, because it can’t solve anything. If we 
did win militarily, 6 months later there’d 
be another government in there. But if it’s 
going to be a war, it should be an all-out 
war. If it isn’t, we ought to get out.” 

Simon Cassidy, a newspaper publisher and 
president of the California Democratic Coun- 
cil, a liberal rank-and-file party organization, 
commented: 

“The kind of people I talk to—mostly peo- 
ple in the CDC—are disappointed to see the 
bombing resume. Right now they’re willing 
to take the President’s appraisal as long as 
they don’t see a lot of coffins coming back, 
or it isn’t costing too much money, or there 
isn’t any rationing. But as the going gets 
tougher, people’s questions will get tougher. 
They're going to ask: ‘What the hell are we 
doing over there? What can bloodying up 
some jungle do to defend our freedom?” 

There is little evidence that opinion on 
Vietnam follows economic or class lines. The 
dominant considerations, cross-sectional in 
nature, are such things as the draft and, 
subtly, the national economy. 

Mrs. Robert Neumann, a member of the 
McCone Commission that investigated the 
Watts riots, said, “I have gotten a feeling 
that really disadvantaged people don’t think 
much about international affairs—but that’s 
just an impression. But you do get other 
divisions of opinion. In my United Nations 
group, which is principally middle-class, 
there are idealists who believe the war is 
dreadful and should be stopped immediate- 
ly—but there are those who think it’s neces- 
sary.” 

Resignation in Northwest 
(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

San Francisco, February 2.—Deep-seated 
regret that bombing of North Vietnam was 
renewed has gripped the Pacific and bordering 
States. But the mood of a substantial ma- 
jority, as suggested by inquiries in a cross- 
section of opinion leaders, is one of resigna- 
tion to the belief that perhaps there was no 
practical alternative. 

Even among the clergy, where the bombing 
renewal was widely deplored, some in high 
places subscribed to this belief. And some 
of the “noisy minority” of opponents of 
bombing, on and off college campuses, ac- 
knowledged that they were outnumbered by 
supporters of President Johnson’s action. 

Repeatedly, in northern California, the Pa- 
cific Northwest, Alaska, and neighboring 
States, questioners met substantially with 
this reply: 

“I find a lot of people, probably a ma- 
jority, saying the President and his ad- 
viser have the information and we have to 
trust them to make the decisions.” 

Coupled with this were similar predictions 
from a prominent San Francisco businessman 
and civic leader, a Democrat: 

“As surtaxes and other taxes are added to 
support the war in Vietnam there will be an 
increasing demand from voters that we pull 
out. People are selfish; when their own 
pocketbooks are affected it makes a differ- 
ence.” 

A California State Senator, also a Demo- 
crat, saw a change in mood as already taking 
place, away from one guided partly by eco- 
nomic status. The country club set, he said, 
originally demanded, “go in and knock hell 
out of them [the North Vietnamese].” 

“Now,” he said, “as their kids in college are 
being reclassified, they are beginning to say, 
‘maybe we ought to try harder to get to the 
negotiating table.’ But what do you do if the 
other side won't negotiate?” 

In Alaska, where the general reaction was 
“the President had no choice,” and where 
Gov. William A. Egan, a Democrat, said “if 
principles mean anything, then we must 
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follow through.“ Robert J. McNealy, senate 
president, a Democrat, thought that Presi- 
dent Johnson should “order nuclear bombs 
dropped on both Hanoi and Peiping.” 

“By such action,“ he said, “the lives of 
many thousands of American boys could be 
saved and this country entrenched as a world 
power for peace during the next 50 years.” 

And illustrating a point widely made that 
personal involvement often dictates the atti- 
tude toward bombing renewal, a Portland 
newspaper advertising executive commented: 

“The idea of using the bomb again is 
horrible. But I wouldn’t be here today if 
they hadn’t used the bomb in Japan.” He 
was in the South Pacific during World War II. 

Demonstrations in several States by college 
students against renewal of the bombing 
against North Vietnam drew relatively small 
numbers of participants. 

Students Support United States 

Jerry Baker, president of his fraternity at 
Montana State University, reported that his 
house members were “definitely in favor of 
the bombing policy.” 

Gov. Tim Babcock of Montana, a Republi- 
can, thought we may have waited too long.” 

And the Right Reverend Chandler W. Ster- 
ling, Episcopal Bishop of Montana, said that 
he was saddened by the step but added, “I 
don’t see where we have any alternative at 
the moment.” 

There was conflicting opinion on whether 
voters were well informed on issues. Ross 
Cunningham, political editor of the Seattle 
Times, doubted “if the average guy in the 
street worries about any misinformation.” 

Joe Frisino, executive news editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, said everybody he 
talked with “has a good idea what is going 
on and they believe either we should be there 
or not be there.” 

Nevadans had mixed reactions on the re- 
sumption of bombing and Idahoans, includ- 
ing Gov. Robert E. Smylie, were described by 
opinion leaders as generally believing that 
“the Nation was obliged to support the Presi- 
dent’s decision.” 

Whereas many felt the public was getting 
all the information it needed Governor 
Smylie, a Republican, called for “a good deal 
more candor on the vart of the administra- 
tion.” And Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon, 
a candidate for the Senate, voiced “deep 
regrets” over the resumption of bombing. 

THE MIDDLE WEST 
Upper Midwest puzzled 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

Cuicaco, February 2.—Acceptance without 
enthusiasm is the general attitude toward 
the Vietnam war in the upper eastern Middle 
West despite President Johnson’s quest for a 
United Nations peacemaking role. 

The mood seems to be weighted on the side 
of frustration, puzzlement and an absence 
of martial fervor except among some ultra- 
conservatives. The basic reason appears to 
be that it is difficult to understand how the 
United States got into the Vietnam war and 
even more difficult to understand how the 
United States can get out, an assessment of 
leading opinion indicated. 

Nevertheless, a survey of opinion leaders in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Indiana 
found almost universal backing for Mr. 
Johnson. 

“We support him completely in Vietnam,” 
said Ruben Sonderstrom, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor. 

The hard core of “get out now” advocates 
appeared to be a small minority—not even 
1 in 10, a South Bend, Ind., editor specu- 
lated. But support for the President often 
seemed forced by absence of any popularly 
acceptable substitute, or explained with, 
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“I don’t know what to think,” as in the 
words of the Springfield, Ill., Chamber of 
Commerce president. 


Mood of Confusion 


Charles H. McLaughlin, chairman of the 
University of Minnesota Political Science 
Department said: 

“The current mood is one of confusion and 
frustration. I think people are very un- 
certain that the Government has worked out 
a policy that holds any promise of settling 
the affair, On the other hand, I suppose the 
majority do feel that we have some obliga- 
tions in that area and that it would be a 
mistake to abandon them.” 

In Milwaukee, Robert Dineen, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
said: 

“I think there are quite a few people that 
are concerned about it but are supporting 
the President because he does not have any 
alternative. I am surprised at how many 
people have misgivings. If there is an in- 
crease in casualties, the concern will grow.” 

State and local officials, businessmen, 
clergymen, editors, civic minded women, 
farm leaders, and civil rights workers were 
interviewed and generally agreed that people 
were informed on the issue, but often these 
opinion leaders doubted that the people had 
all the facts. 

Economic stratification appeared to have 
little influence on the range of opinion, and 
there was no single overriding chief concern 
other than fear of a larger war and “how 
it will affect me and my family.” 


“How Can We Get Out” 


Said Mrs. William Whiting, president of 
the Minnesota League of Women Voters: 

“I think you have this feeling when you 
talk with people of not really understanding 
how we got into this and how we can get 
out of it.” 

Opinion, it appears in the Middle West, 
would harden in favor of a tougher “get it 
over with” policy if casualties rose and draft 
calls increased. 

At the same time politicians look for 
anger about taking our boys.“ This is not 
to say, however, that opinion leaders look 
for a “quit the war” wave. 

In Indianapolis, a top Indiana Democrat 
said that if Johnson “goes sour“ politically 


it will be because of mothers rather than 


draft card burners. 

In Duluth, Minn., the Reverend Frederick 
Fowler of the First Presbyterian Church, who 
is chairman of the national Right-To-Work 
Committee, said that the Republican cam- 
paign in 1966 must demand total victory, not 
stalemate. 

Charles B. Schuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said 
farmers were “strong behind” administra- 
tion moves to act with determination. But 
he added: 

“Out in the country there is not much 
enthusiasm for the United Nations. They 
think it is quite ineffective and diluted by 
the African nations.” 

Gov. Warren P. Knowles of Wisconsin, a 
Republican said: 

“I understand the President's predicament. 
He's the Commander in Chief and he has the 
facts at his command. We do not have. I 
am inclined to rely on his judgment on the 
resumption of bombing. I only hope we can 
get out of this mess with our skins. People 
feel far away from Washington and farther 
away from Vietnam. 

“I think most of the mothers and fathers 
I have talked to have grave doubts about the 
conditions in Vietnam. Parents are appre- 
hensive that their sons will be called up. 
Students are concerned that their educa- 
tions will be interrupted. There is a gen- 
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eral air of real concern on the part of most 
of the citizens of Wisconsin.” 
Michigan apprehensive 
(By Walter Rugaber) 

Derrotr, February 2.—Public figures in 
Michigan and Ohio feel a vague, nagging ap- 
prehension over the American commitment 
in Vietnam but generally believe that it 
should be honored, nonetheless. 

A series of interviews this week turned up 
all shades of opinion on the U.S. involve- 
ment. But virtually everyone said that the 
public lacked information on which to base 
a really firm view. 

The average man, it was agreed, is even 
more in the dark. “The typical person is 
more interested in baseball than what's going 
on in Vietnam,” one source said. 

Harlan Hatcher, president of the University 
of Michigan, voiced the frustration of an in- 
formed observer. He said he has tremen- 
dous faith” in the administration. 

But “it’s hard to fit all these different ele- 
ments together so that they make sense,” he 
complained. The loyal citizen has a little 
sense of distress and uneasiness because it 
doesn’t quite come clear-cut.” 

Most people see “no alternative” to the 
present course, Dr. Hatcher continued. “A 
kind of reluctant going along is about where 
we are.” Also, he said, there is a feeling of 
responsibility “for the men we have ferried 
out there” to fight. 


A Hawk Speaks Out 


Willis H. Hall, president of the Greater 
Detroit Board of Commerce, said he takes the 
“hawk” position on Vietnam and urged the 
administration to “get in and get it over 
with.” 

“It’s pretty difficult to carry an olive 
branch in one hand and a hatchet in the 
other,” Mr. Hall said. “If we pull out, all 
the Far East is gone.” 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers, expressed a dif- 
ferent view. The resumption in bombing in 
North Vietnam was a mistake” the union 
leader said. 

The President should have attempted to 
bring about peace negotiations through the 
United Nations before resuming the attacks, 
Mr. Mazey suggested. 

The officers of both local and State political 
leaders said there had been a minimum of 
mail on the war. John M. McElroy, an as- 
sistant to Gov. James A. Rhodes, of Ohio, a 
Republican, said 20 of the men in Vietnam 
have requested State flags. 

An aid to Gov. George Romney of Michi- 
gan, a Republican, said that telephoned ques- 
tions on Vietnam led all others during a mid- 
December telethon broadcast on a Detroit 
television station. 

There is respect for the war as a political 
issue. William L. Coleman, the Democratic 
chairman in Ohio, said that American in- 
volvement should “definitely” have a damag- 
ing political effect in his State this fall. 

A substantial number of the leaders ques- 
tioned would agree with Zolton A. Ferency, 
the Democratic State chairman in Michigan 
and an unannounced candidate for Governor. 

“The majority of people that I’ve talked to 
support Johnson,” Mr. Ferency said. “But 
they're uneasy about where it might lead us. 
Their main concern is a worsening of the 
military situation.” 

People aren't sure that they're acquainted 
enough with the issue,” the Democratic leader 
said. “And they're afraid that talking about 
it in critical terms might be unpatriotic.” 

Administration handling of the war is a 
potential that could hurt the Democrats, Mr, 
Ferency said. “It’s one of those issues that 
could turn as late as election day.” 
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Support in farm belt 
(By Donald Janson) 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., February 2.—The Na- 
tion’s midsection has accepted President 
Johnson's resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam as logical, expected, and proper. 

A sampling of views from Dubuque to 
Denver and Fargo to Wichita makes it clear 
that the farm belt is solidly behind the 
President’s decision. 

This does not mean that anybody in the 
region is happy about U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. The consensus is that the situa- 
tion is a mess that cries out for an honorable 
exit before American casualties mount much 
further. 

The principal basis for support for the 
President's move is not an overriding desire 
to halt communism in a remote corner of 
the world but to save American servicemen 
ordered to Vietnam and end the entire un- 
wanted involvement. 

A feeling that cuts across all economic and 
political lines is that more aggressive military 
action is the quickest way to win the war and 
halt the need of risking more and more 
American lives. 

The mood is to accept any Presidential de- 
cision on Vietnam so long as it gives promise 
of eliminating the mess. 

Few voices are being raised against the 
President’s course, though there are indica- 
tions that more might have been had the 
resumption of bombing not been accom- 
panied by efforts to move toward peace 
through the United Nations. 

Should the latest efforts continue to leave 
American troops mired in a frustrating and 
unpopular war, the President could find him- 
self with plenty of voter trouble in the Cen- 
tral States. 

The electorate has set no deadline, but 
murmurings indicate that it could be 1968 if 
the change in the situation most noticeable 
on the home front by then is simply a mount- 
ing toll of American casualties. 


Politics Not Stressed 


The survey showed considerably more con- 

cern about “getting the boys back” than 
in the political considerations behind the 
war. 
The majority feeling throughout the re- 
gion seems to be that a much stronger mili- 
tary effort is justified to see whether this will 
do the job. 

If it does not, the mood could change rad- 
ically in favor of a negotiated settlement. 

Warfront pictures showing injured Ameri- 
can soldiers trapped by enemy fire and await- 
ing helicopter rescue have alarmed Midwest- 
erners already concerned about casualties. 

“We are asking our boys to fight with one 
hand tied behind their backs if we don't 
bomb the enemy’s sources of supply,” said 
Clarence Rupp of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

His comment was typical. But also typi- 
cal was his comment that he finds “growing 
wonderment about just what we are involved 
in there and why.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Little anziety in area 
(By Ben A. Franklin) 


PrrrssurcH, February 2.—Evidence of pub- 
lic concern about the course of the war and 
the resumption of American bombing in 
Vietnam all but vanished in the Middle At- 
lantic States this week under a record snow- 
fall. 

However, indications that the heavy 
weather had significantly distracted public 
attention from the war were scant; there 
apparently had been little anxiety about the 
fighting before the weekend storm brought 
unusual local hardships to the area. 
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Observers in five States—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky—said today that there was “more con- 
cern about interrupted deliveries of fuel oil 
for furnaces and of milk for children” than 
about the resumed deliveries of American 
bombs on the other side of the world. 

The prevailing mood was said to be one of 
quiet support for the President as the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

A dearth of public comment about Viet- 
nam—or even of private conversation at of- 
fice coffee breaks and at home gratherings— 
was widely interpreted by observers in all five 
States as constituting “strong but passive 
support“ for President Johnson's decision, 
announced Monday, to resume the bombing 
of North Vietnam after a 37-day pause. 


They Can Turn It Off 

Here in Pittsburgh, one ardent critic of 
that decision, Richard A. Rieker, managing 
editor of the Carnegie Review at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, described the pre- 
vailing attitude of “many if not most” of the 
scores of persons he said he had talked to 
in recent days as “about equal to their inter- 
est in the Sunday pro football game—they 
can turn it on or they can turn it off about 
Vietnam and it is all right because the Pres- 
ident, who has the facts, is expertly calling 
the plays whether they pay attention or not.” 

“I guess you have to call that public sup- 
port,” Mr. Rieker said. “But the war is not 
touching the country, in my opinion.” 

“People are saying, ‘What do I know about 
it? What is it tome? The people in Wash- 
ington have the facts’” the 38-year-old edi- 
tor said. 

Mr. Rieker is chairman of an informal 
group here called the Pittsburgh Committee 
Against the War in Vietnam. He said there 
were 25 persons at the last meeting in De- 
cember. 

Gov. Wiliam W. Scranton, in a month- 
ly televised news conference that was broad- 
cast statewide last Sunday, appeared to have 
expressed a broadly held consensus about the 
resumption of bombing by observing, just 
before the decision was announced in Wash- 
ington on Monday, that “in the very near 
future we are going to have to fish or cut 
bait, as we did in Korea.” 

“If you can’t come to some peaceful solu- 
tion,” the Governor said, “you apparently are 
going to have to start it [bombing] again in 
order to stop the North Vietnamese effort 
from being successful in South Vietnam.” 


Students Poorly Informed 


A poll on Vietnam among 188 undergrad- 
uates at Carnegie Tech, published 2 weeks 
ago in the Tartan, the student newspaper, 
disclosed that half the students queried were 
unable to answer correctly even one of nine 
rudimentary questions about the war, such 
as “Identify Dienbienphu, Ho Chi Minh, 
Danang, Diem and Pleime.” Only six of the 
students correctly identified all nine. 

Those who did well on the identifications 
held widely divergent opinions“ on the war, 
the Tartan reported. “On the other hand, 
80 percent of those who knew virtually noth- 
ing about Vietnam disagreed with protest 
demonstrations and supported the Govern- 
ment. Most students fall in this category.” 

In Kentucky, Wilson W. Wyatt, a former 
mayor of Louisville, former Federal Housing 
Administrator, and manager of Adlai E. 
Stevenson's 1952 presidential campaign, dur- 
ing the height of the Korean war, com- 
mented that “the Commander in Chief has 
made a difficult decision and the only thing 
to do now is to support him fully. But I 
have not heard any exultation over the 
bombing.” 

Mr. Wyatt said that “in the present mood 
of national uncertainty” about Vietnam, a 
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sharp rise in American casualties and draft 
call would be received with a good deal of 
anguish” and with “the probability of a 
strong Republican attempt to exploit the 
issue.” 

Should the war lead to a direct military 
confrontation with Communist China, he 
said, “as much as I would regret such a 
development there would be total unity in 
the country to win.” 

THE SOUTHERN STATES 
No critics in Mississippi 
(By Gene Roberts) 

GREENVILLE, Miss, February 2.—After 
working hours in Raleigh, N.C., State Treas- 
urer Edwin Gill plops himself into an easy 
chair in the Sir Walter Hotel, where he lives, 
and “feels the pulse” of the public as it 
strides from the hotel entrances to the ele- 
vators. 

This week, the talk has turned to President 
Johnson's decision to resume the bombing 
of North Vietnam, and Mr. Gill is yet to 
find anyone who criticizes the President for 
his action. 

“The general feeling I get,” said Mr. Gill, 
who at 66 has survived nearly four decades 
of political activity in the State, “is that he 
knows a great deal we do not know. We are 
all trusting him to do what he thinks best.” 

Across the South, pulse samplers were 
reading it much the same as Mr. Gill, except 
for Mississippi and Alabama where there are 
rumblings that the war should be escalated 
still further, and at the headquarters and at 
the Atlanta headquarters of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
where the general view is that the Nation 
should withdraw its troops from Vietnam. 

In Birmingham, Ala., more than 80 social, 
business, and labor organizations have 
adopted an entire division—The Big Red 
One—and are peppering the troops and 
friendly Vietnamese with mail and gifts, 

Quietly Accepted 

Al Stanton, city editor of the Birmingham 
News, believes that the city had accepted 
the President’s decision quietly, as one that 
was inevitable. Had he not taken it, Mr. 
Stanton said, the criticism would probably 
have been widespread. 

A week ago, before President Johnson 
announced his decision to resume the bomb- 
ings, Senator JOHN STENNIS appeared before 
the legislature and produced rafter-ringing 
applause by calling for intensified efforts in 
Vietnam even if this were to lead to full- 
scale Red Chinese involvement. In this 
event, Senator STENNIS favored stopping 
the hordes of Red Chinese coolies with every 
weapon we have. 

“One reason the legislators applauded 
Senator STENNIS’ speech was that they do 
not see much that they can do to stop civil 
rights activity,” said a veteran Mississippi 
reporter today. “So this seems to make 
them want to stop the Communists just 
that much more.” 

While there is disenchantment with the 
war among student committee and leader- 
ship conference workers, Negroes in general 
appear to share the prevailing white view. 
A Little Rock dentist, Dr. Garman Freeman, 
said he thought that most Negroes—whether 
middle class or poor—were not greatly 
informed on Vietnam issues, but were sup- 
porting the war because “it is something 
Uncle Sam is doing.” 

Tendency Toward Suspicion 

In Columbia, S.C., Jim McAden, executive 
director of the South Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association, said that although 
the State “tends to be suspicious of anything 
Lyndon Johnson does,“ it is accepting his 
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judgment on Vietnam because it has a 
“patriotic heritage and will fight over some- 
thing and is glad to do it.” 

The general view appears to bear out a 
recent study of old public opinion polls by 
Alfred O. Hero Jr. in a recent book, “The 
Southerner in World Affairs.” 

Mr. Hero said that in the period before 
World War II and in periods of tension with 
Communist countries since then, south- 
erners were quicker to give their support to 
military objectives than were residents of 
other regions, 

They were less likely, too, than residents 
of other regions to withdraw their support 
because of increased drafting and taxation. 

“To be perfectly frank, the average per- 
son is not real informed on the issues,” 
said Barney Weeks, president of the Ala- 
bama Labor Council, “but he is for winning 
the doggone thing.” 


Bombing is backed 
(By Martin Waldron) 


Houston, February 2.—President Johnson's 
decision to resume bombing of North Viet- 
nam has the overwhelming approval of 
residents of Texas and Oklahoma. But the 
war itself has much less support. 

Opinion leaders in the two States agree 
that the average citizen believes that bomb- 
ing of military targets in North Vietnam 
will bring the war to an end sooner, and this 
is what they want, but if the war intensifies, 
residents of both States will give full back- 
ing to it. 

Both Texas and Oklahoma have strong 
military traditions, and regularly furnish 
large numbers of volunteers for the armed 
services, 

“The whole Southwest is somewhat mili- 
tarily oriented,” said Charles L. Bennett, 
managing editor of The Daily Oklahoman 
in Oklahoma City. ‘Military service to 
many people still is the most honorable 
profession.” 

Mr. Bennett said that Oklahomans had 
been showing “a growing impatience at the 
lull in the bombing” when peace moves by 
this country were frustrated. 

Community leaders in a dozen cities in 
the two States agreed that the Vietnam war 
is the most misunderstood war in the Na- 
tion's history. Julius Carter, editor of a 
Houston weekly newspaper, The Foreard 
Times, which says it is the key to Houston's 
Negro market,” said: “Not only do the 
average citizens not understand this war, a 
lot of Ph. D.’s don’t. I don't myself. Most 
people don’t even know where the front is.” 


Pickets in Houston 


A group of students picketed in downtown 
Houston yesterday in protest of the resump- 
tion of bombing. They carried signs outside 
the Tenneco building for several hours, and 
took a lot of verbal abuse from passersby; 
some of them stopped automobiles to curse 
them. The pickets said they chose the 
Tenneco building because two subsidiaries 
of the company which owns the building 
manufacture napalm. 

This was the only organized protest 
against the resumption of bombing in the 
two States. 

The Texas and Oklahoma daily newspapers 
had generally called for a resumption of 
bombing, and labeled it afterwards as the 
only choice President Johnson had. Some 
editorials have said that the United States 
had not gone far enough. The Daily Okla- 
homan called for bombing of Hanoi. 

In Austin, a leader of the Texas liberal 
community, Ronnie Dugger, said he frankly 
did not know what the majority of people 
in his area thought. Among those I know, 
there is a sense of melancholy.” 

In central Texas, and in the area around El 
Paso, both of which are centers of retired 
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military personnel, the support of the re- 
sumption of bombing is very strong. Where 
Senator JohN G. Tower made a speech in 
Braunfels calling for even more widespread 
bombing than President Johnson had or- 
dered, he received a standing ovation. 

Most of those who were themselves against 
the resumption of bombing said they did 
not discuss it with persons outside their own 
circles. 

“I don’t know what the people think about 
the bombing,” said Rev. James McNamee, 
a Roman Catholic priest in Tulsa. “I know 
I think we should settle this war, and some 
people tell me they agree with me. But 
others tell me they are for intensifying the 
war.” 

The editorial page editor of the Tulsa Daily 
World, Walter Biscup, said, Everybody I have 
talked to privately, publicly, officially, un- 
Officially, on and off the record, has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the resumption of 
bombing. It is the only way of shortening 
the war.” 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Grudging response 
(By John H. Fenton) 

Boston, February 2.—President Johnson 
has stirred firm but grudging response in New 
England to his decision to resume bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

The support has many facets. Among 
them are the normal chins-up response to 
the Commander in Chief and a reflection of 
integrity in a matter of national commit- 
ment. But they also include a growing dis- 
illusionment with the entire military opera- 
tion and a gnawing concern for the possibility 
of escalation into a general war with Com- 
munist China. 

One editor in Maine said that he was chiefly 
concerned with the shaky condition of the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

Those in higher income and educational 
levels appear to be better informed about de- 
velopments and aims, though they shared 
with the out-and-out hawks a confusion 
over the moral aspects of the situation. One 
man said, “Just because we don’t like the 
war doesn't mean we aren't concerned about 
our boys over there fighting.” 

Those are some of the conclusions of con- 
versations with a representative cross section 
of leaders in positions dealing with public 
opinion in communications, religion and 
business. And they include inferences made 
from the disinclination of some persons rep- 
resenting education, religion, and business to 
discuss the situation even off the record. 


Little Visual Protest 


So far, there has been little visual protest. 
A thin line of pickets ringed the Federal 
building here yesterday. The group was or- 
ganized by the Committee for Nonviolent 
Action which is based in Connecticut. But 
some of the marchers came from local groups 
that had been opposed to the Vietnam con- 
flict from the outset. 

On Boston Common, students handing out 
leaflets to passers-by reported half of those 
who accepted them kept them or at least put 
them in the pockets. They said the others 
tossed them aside. 

Jerome Grossman, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Political Action for Peace, or PAX, 
said that the picketing gesture was intended 
to be a 24-hour vigil. He expressed doubt 
that it was worth the effort and that the 
energy could have been spent in other ways. 
Mr. Grossman is a Boston businessman. 


LBJ. ECONOMIC POLICIES PASS 
WITH COLORS FLYING 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 

about time that someone gave frank 
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praise to the remarkable record this 
Government has made in recent years to 
the remarkable economic expansion and 
growth of our Government. 

Complaints about inflation, excessive 
spending, and so forth come easily and 
make headlines. But the biggest eco- 
nomic fact today is the magnificent 
showing of the American economy and 
everyone with an eye to see and a brain 
to think must concede that the policies 
of the Johnson administration have had 
a great deal to do with it. 

Hearings this week before the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee has 
reinforced these Johnson administration 
achievements. 

In today’s Washington Post, Harold 
Dorsey makes a welcome analysis of the 
economic report. He shows that the re- 
port is not simply a singing of hosannahs 
to the past achievements but a realistic 
program to meet the problems of pros- 
perity and high employment. 

He points out that the President stands 
ready to recommend unpopular policies 
if necessary, as the President says: 

If the tax measures I am now proposing, 
in conjunction with the moderating influ- 
ence of monetary policy, do not hold total 
demand within the bounds of the Nation's 
productive capacity, I will not hesitate to ask 
for further fiscal restraint on private spend- 
ing. 


Dorsey calls that statement by the 
President “an impressive mouthful of 
economic wisdom” and the answer to the 
many economists who “have been doubt- 
ing that the administration recognizes 
the problem and who have been skepti- 
cal of the President’s willingness to 
adopt corrective policies.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from today’s Washington Post by 
Harold Dorsey, entitled “L.B.J. Eco- 
nomic Report Reassuring” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1966] 
INVESTMENT VIEW—L.B.J. ECONOMIC REPORT 
REASSURING 
(By Harold Dorsey) 

The annual economic report which Presi- 
dent Johnson submitted to Congress last 
week should be placed on the “required read- 
ing” list of everyone interested in the cur- 
rent position of the economy and its pros- 
pects. It contains facts and reasoning which 
validate the administration’s fiscal and mon- 
etary policies. 

It portrays an adjustment in some of the 
policies which have been so effective in pro- 
moting the excellent growth of the economy 
in the past several years. Obviously, the 
shift is not designed to reverse the favorable 
trends. Quite to the contrary. Policies are 
being adjusted for the purpose of protecting 
a sustainable growth trend against inflation 
pressures which would create serious mal- 
adjustments. 

The President bluntly recognizes the threat 
of inflation. He states: “If the tax measures 
I am now proposing, in conjunction with the 
moderating influence of monetary policy, do 
not hold total demand within the bounds of 
the Nation's productive capacity, I will not 
hesitate to ask for further fiscal restraints on 
private spending.” 
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That is an impressive mouthful of econom- 
ic wisdom. Not only does it recognize the 
condition, but it also expresses a determina- 
tion to restrain demand to whatever degree is 
necessary to equate it with supply. The 
statement seems to me to be the answer to 
the many economists who have been doubt- 
ing that the administration recognizes the 
problem and who have been skeptical of the 
President's willingness to adopt corrective 
policies. 

Equally important in this quotation is the 
implication of coordination in the use of 
monetary policies and fiscal policies. This is 
reassuring because it has appeared in the 
past few months that there was friction, 
rather than coordination, in the relations of 
the Federal Reserve and the administration. 

The economic message explains with un- 
usual clarity the policies which led to the 
eurrent condition of full utilization of the 
economy’s resources. It explains why the 
problems and policies of a fully occupied 
economy are different than those of the last 
few years. It recognizes that the problems 
ahead require an adjustment in policies if a 
satisfactory solution is to be found. 

I find it very difficult to criticize the policy 
adjustments that have been recommended, 
The acceleration of tax payments is likely to 
slacken moderately the upward trend in the 
spending of the private sector, but only 
temporarily. It is one of the efforts to re- 
strain demand a little while the growth in 
capacity and supply catches up. Tighter 
credit and higher interest rates are designed 
to contribute to the same objective. The 
temporary restraint on otherwise desirable 
Government expenditures is a third contri- 
bution to the same end. The timing and co- 
ordination of all three of the policy decisions 
is a neat bit of planning. 

The President’s plea to business and labor 
leaders for restraint is appropriate. The re- 
port tried to explain to them why their indi- 
vidual self interest would be damaged by in- 
flation, which is the most unjust and capri- 
cious form of taxation. The administration's 
approach is one of education, not dictation, 

Many economists doubt that the art of eco- 
nomic planning has reached the state where 
monetary and fiscal policies can be tuned to 
the fine point that will yield a growth trend 
in the demand for goods and services that 
will aline with the growth trend of the 
economy’s resources, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO EXTEND THE 
TERMS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO 
4 YEARS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
extend the term of Members of the 
House of Representatives from 2 to 4 
years makes good sense. 

A hundred and seventy years ago, the 
business of Congress was limited in 
scope, modest in volume, and less com- 
plicated in nature. With the growing 
complexity of our modern society, the 
march of technology and the rise of the 
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United States to a position of un- 
paralleled world power, the business of 
Congress has undergone radical change. 

Our work is now almost unlimited in 
subject matter. Its volume is stagger- 
ing. Its complexity is such that an en- 
tire lifetime could profitably be spent 
in trying to master it. 

There are, in fact, venerable Members 
who have acquired great expertise 
through long experience in that body, 
in one or another field of legislation. 
Their judgment is profoundly respected. 
Freshman Members should also have an 
opportunity to acquire, through expe- 
rience in office, at least the minimum of 
knowledge and of skill that is necessary 
today in order to discharge our collec- 
tive duties effectively. The present 2- 
year term practically precludes attain- 
ment of that indispensable minimum. 

Consider for a moment the workload 
that confronts the Congress in this sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. We must 
come to grips with the strategy of nu- 
clear defense, the exploration of outer 
space, the use of natural resources. We 
concern ourselves with foreign military 
economic aid, Federal aid to education, 
social security, labor relations, highways 
and housing, industrial health and safety. 
In every one of these fields, a high de- 
gree of expertise is required for the en- 
lightened discharge of the legislative 
function. That requirement cannot be 
met in any field—let alone in more than 
one—within the short space of a 2-year 
term. 

The problem is greatly intensified, 
moreover, by the hundred-fold increase 
since 1789 in the number of bills intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
during a typical session of Congress. 
Legislation that is consistently high in 
quality as well as adequate in quantity 
to meet this Nation’s growing needs 
would be most likely to emerge from that 
body if its Members could devote an un- 
interrupted stretch of 4 years to the 
problems involved. 

In the interests of sound government, 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
for a 4-year term for House Members 
merits our every consideration. 


PORNOGRAPHY—ITS PERIL TO 
YOUTH 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, earlier 
this year I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a highly informative article on 
the subject of pornography, which had 
appeared in Columbia, the official maga- 
zine of the Knights of Columbus. I have 
just had a letter from the editor of that 
publication, Mr. Elmer Von Feldt. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
letter in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SUPREME 
COUNCIL, 
New Haven, Conn., January 31, 1966. 
Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Munpr: I wish to express 

my thanks to you for placing the article on 
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pornography appearing in the January issue 
of Columbia in the January 17 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The copy you sent is going to the author, 
Al Antczak. Mr. Antzcak’s was the first of 
three articles in Columbia examining the 
perils of the pornographic trade in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Enclosed is the February edition of the 
magazine which carries a second article. I 
shall send you a copy of our third article 
as soon as the March issue comes off the press. 

You will be happy to know that the 
Knights of Columbus, a 1,200,000-member 
Catholic fraternal organization, which pub- 
lishes Columbia, has undertaken a nation- 
wide program to alert our society to the 
danger to youth from the increasingly brazen 
pornographic productions in this country 
and is trying to organize community sup- 
port for legislative, Judicial, and executive 
action to halt this pestilential tide. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER VON FELDT, 
Editor. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle to which Mr. Von Feldt refers, Por- 
nography—Its Peril to Youth,” is a 
searching inquiry into many of the prob- 
lems surrounding the question of smut, 
and the restrictions which should be 
placed on the sale of obscene materials. 

I ask that this article, written by Mr. 
George Gent, TV editor of the New York 
Times, appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORNOGRAPHY; Irs PERIL TO YOUTH 
(By George Gent) 

(Nore.—Many authorities who have stud- 
ied the problem of obscenity feel certain it 
has noxious effects on youth, but they admit 
they have not yet come up with massive 
scientific proof to convince the doubters. 
Their own disturbing findings are detailed in 
this second of three Columbia articles on the 
menace of smut.) 

The overridding concern of those alarmed 
by the rising tide of pornographic literature 
is its effect on youth and the moral fiber of 
our Nation. 

Most of those active in the crusade to halt 
the flood of pornography work on the sup- 
position that such literature must necessarily 
be harmful to youth. Yet the majority of 
these will admit that they cannot provide any 
massive statistical proof for their assumption, 

A significant fact in the porngraphic trade 
is that more than ever before it is directed 
toward the young. It includes magazines 
that provide a step-by-step program for suc- 
cessful seduction and fully illustrated books 
of male and female perversion. The young 
are not spared even the horrors of illustrated 
bestiality. 

Another category—the fastest growing and 
the one most authorities see as the greatest 
threat to psychic health—includes books and 
magazines that combine sexuality with vio- 
lence. One of these is a comic book series 
that completely details sadistic methods of 
sexual fulfillment, including torture, whip- 
ping, branding, and the exquisite delight of 
amputating a woman’s tongue. These are 
not words one puts on paper easily, yet they 
fill the fantasy life of a growing legion of 
American youths. 

A most vivid memory during the prepara- 
tion of this article was a visit to the Man- 
hattan office of Operation Yorkville, an inter- 
faith organization dedicated to eliminating 
the sale of obscene material to young people. 
During my interview with Father Morton 
Hill, S.J., the group’s executive director, the 
phone rang and, after listening for a few 
minutes, the white-haired Jesuit priest 
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blanched and beckoned me to listen on 
another extension. 

On the other end was one of Operation 
Yorkville’s many volunteers, a 55-year-old 
advertising executive who had just returned 
from a screening with a number of commu- 
nity leaders of a pornographic Swedish film 
that had been seized earlier that day by the 
New York City police. After describing the 
film, which dealt with youthful homosexual- 
ity, perversion and bestiality, the man, his 
voice quavering, said: 

Tm a mature man with a grown family 
and I haven’t led a sheltered life, but I’ve 
never felt so unclean as after leaving that 
picture. I wanted to wash my hands and 
walk and walk until I felt fresh again. It 
was unbelievable.” 

Father Hill’s office is filled with such ma- 
terial, much of it designed for young readers. 
He showed me the current copy of a respected 
literary magazine that featured 12 pages in 
color of metal sculptures that could be de- 
scribed only as pornographic. The magazine 
was readily available at the public library. 

Americans differ strongly on whether it 
would be constitutional to suppress such 
material. The American Civil Liberties 
Union insists it would not. But another 
question that arises is whether it can be 
proved scientifically that pornography has a 
permanently harmful effect on young people. 

Some psychiatrists—Dr. Frederic Wertham 
is probably the most prominent—insist that 
it has, but others equally renowned either 
deny such effects or maintain that proof is 
lacking. 

Groups like Operation Yorkville and the 
Citizens for Decent Literature work on the 
assumption that a steady diet of pornog- 
raphy must have harmful effects on young 
minds and imaginations, but the scientific 
clincher is missing. 

People on both sides of the issue admit 
that clarity would benefit from a thorough- 
going clinical and sociological study of the 
problem. But there are those, not at all 
unsympathetic to the value judgments of 
the antismut forces, who believe that even in 
the presence of overwhelming evidence, the 
issue ultimately will be decided on extra- 
scientific grounds. 

Perhaps the most significant scientific en- 
dorsement of the antipornography position 
has come from the New York Academy of 
Medicine. In 1963, the academy published 
in its bulletin a statement based on a 
sampling of obscene literature by its Com- 
mittee on Public Health. It said in part: 

“The academy believes that although some 
adolescents may not be affected by the read- 
ing of salacious literature, others may be 
more vulnerable. Such reading encourages a 
morbid preoccupation with sex and inter- 
feres with the development of a healthy atti- 
tude and respect for the opposite sex. It is 
said to contribute to perversion. In the 
opinion of some psychiatrists, it may have 
an especially detrimental effect on disturbed 
adolescents. Behavior is complex. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove sci- 
entifically that a direct causal relation exists 
between libidinous literature and socially 
unacceptable conduct. Yet it is undeniable 
that there has been a resurgence of venereal 
disease, particularly among teen-age youth, 
and that the rate of illegitimacy is climbing. 
It may be postulated that there is a correla- 
tion between these phenomena and the ap- 
parent rise in salacious literature, and per- 
haps it is causal, but the latter cannot be 
definitely demonstrated.” 

It should be noted that the academy’s 
statement was based on a consensus among 
physicians and psychiatrists consulted by 
the subcommittee after a perusal of selected 
pornographic texts. It was not a controlled 
scientific study of young people addicted to 
such literature. 
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Few men have spent as many years in the 
clinical study of sex and violence in the 
mass media as has Dr. Fredric Wertham, the 
noted psychiatrist who has written two 
classic works on the subject, The Show of 
Violence” and “Seduction of the Innocent.” 
While Dr. Wertham’s theories have been 
criticized, he has specialized in this area for 
over 35 years and has appeared as an expert 
witness in medicolegal cases throughout 
the country. His views have been discussed 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Dr. Wertham told Columbia he really feels 
the combination of sex with violence is the 
principal threat to psychic health today. 
Words like pornography and hard-core 
pornography are misleading, he said, be- 
cause they lack precision and can be misused. 
“We have to be careful that we don't fall 
into the hands of the bigots whose real aim 
is to suppress sex,” he said. The depiction 
of normal sex or even of eroticism within 
normal limits is not unhealthy, Dr. Wertham 
maintains, but when sex and violence are 
mixed, young people can be affected greatly. 

Citing his essay on “Mass Media and Sex 
Deviation,” Dr. Wertham said “the satura- 
tion of children’s minds with brutality, vio- 
lence and sadism has done, and is doing, un- 
questionable harm, including in the sexual 
sphere. It leads to a demoralization of 
healthy instincts. This influence on the 
psychosexual development of children and 
preadolescents takes place in various ways, 
through different mechanisms and of course 
to varying degrees.” 

He stated there is a direct link between 
violence and sex. “Sadism is contagious,” 
he said. “It is quite wrong to think of 
sadism as just a form of aggression or hatred. 
Psychodynamically it is a short circuit con- 
nection between physical cruelty and sex. 
As well as being potentially socially danger- 
ous, this link is always pathological. Any- 
thing that fosters this trend therefore is 
noxious to mental health.” 

Dr. Wertham cited numerous instances in 
his clinical experience where sadistic acts 
carried out by young people proved upon in- 
vestigation to be associated with literature 
dealing with similar experiences. But even 
where no sadistic acts are committed he 
said, sadistic fantasies may become a stum- 
bling block in the way of psychosexual de- 
velopment and a dependence on these fan- 
tasies may eventually wreck harmonious sex- 
ual adjustments in marriage. 

Dr. Wertham rejects the widely held psy- 
chological theory that the representation of 
Sadistic acts serves as a “safety valve” for 
disturbed personalities and prevents the ex- 
ecution of such acts. There is no clinical 
justification for such an opinion, Dr. Wer- 
tham says. He said the theory is based on a 
misunderstanding of Freud who never ad- 
vocated that people indulge their aggressive- 
ness, either vicariously or actually. 

“One of the tests for scientific evidence is 
predictability,” said Dr. Wertham. More 
than 15 years ago I predicted that younger 
and younger children would be committing 
more and more serious violent crimes. Today 
that is common knowledge.” 

Dr. Max Levin, a Freudian psychiatrist and 
neurologist who has been closely associated 
with Operation Yorkville, shares Dr. Wer- 
tham’s opinion about the harmful effects of 
literature devoted to sex and violence. Dr. 
Levin, clinical professor of neurology at the 
New York Medical College and contributing 
editor on psychiatry to Current Medical Di- 
gest, also disagrees with those who maintain 
that obscene works provide a healthy outlet 
for repressed sex desires. 

“The falsity of the outlet argument may 
be demonstrated by an analogy,” he said. 
“Let us suppose that the land has been 
stricken by famine and people are starving. 
How would they respond to a movie of a 
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Thanksgiving feast? Would it serve as an 
outlet and diminish their hunger? Not at 
all. It would only intensify it. So it is with 
aberrant sex impulses, and for that matter, 
with normal impulses as well. Sex impulses 
will only be intensified by pornographic 
books and films.” 

To those who maintain that no girl was 
ever seduced by a book, Dr. Levin replies that 
it all depends. There are girls and girls, he 
Says, and their reaction to any given work 
will depend on whether or not they were 
reared in emotionally secure homes by loving 
parents. “The ent that no girl is ever 
ruined by a book is like the contention that 
there is no need to control the spread of 
germs since the only people who succumb 
to germs are those with a predisposition to 
disease. Predisposition is a hypothetical 
concept. A healthy man can’t say what his 
predispositions are. Only when he contracts 
a disease can he conclude that he must have 
been predisposed.” 

Dr. Levin's psychiatric practice has been 
primarily with adult patients. He cited a 
case where a young married woman com- 
plained that she was having marital difficul- 
ties, including sexual maladjustment. 

In the course of therapy she revealed that 
her husband had become addicted to porno- 
graphic books and magazines of the sado- 
masochistic type. It wasn't long, Dr. Levin 
said, before the husband’s sexual fantasies 
were along this line and the couple's sexual 
problem became greater than ever. In short, 
pornographic material had a dramatic effect 
on a middle-class, married man and greatly 
complicated the couple’s marital difficulties. 

Father Hill, whose work with Operation 
Yorkville has brought him into close con- 
tact with many adolescents, believes that 
obscene literature has four undesirable 
effects on young people. 

He listed them as: 

1. In every case it weakens the will. 

2. It brings about a general introversion 
of personality by centering the ego on itself, 

3. It creates a general feeling of unhap- 
piness by creating desires that are insatiable. 

4. It fosters rebellion against authority. 

Father Hill said Operation Yorkville is 
trying to awaken the community to the 
dangers of the smut racket so that the 
courts will know that in New York the pre- 
vailing community standards—one of the 
Supreme Court’s tests for obscenity—are 
firmly opposed to the sale of obscene litera- 
ture to children. 

One of the founders of Operation Yorkville 
is Dr. Julius G. Neumann, the Orthodox 
Jewish rabbi of Congregation Zichron Moshe. 
Like most of those interviewed, Dr. Neumann 
is aware of the dangers inherent in any 
form of censorship and insisted that every 
safeguard must be provided for works of 
serious literature, even those containing a 
high degree of erotic realism. However he 
also said: 

“The basic unity of our society is the 
family. Yet how are we going to establish 
family patterns in the thinking of young 
adults when pornographic magazines show 
these young adults their opposite numbers 
as simply animals, vehicles which may be 
used to satisfy a sexual hunger and then 
discarded when the hunger subsides?” 

Rabbi Neumann asserted that those who 
maintain that obscene literature has no per- 
manent effect on the ation would be 
among the first to insist that great literature 
is important in their children’s lives pre- 
cisely because it widens their horizons and 
creates within them an imaginative empathy 
with the people and events depicted. “Is it 
logical to suppose that highly stimulating 
pornographic literature is totally without 
effect?” he asks. 

The harmful effects of pornography were 
emphasized in a statement given Columbia 
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by Dr. Robert Buckley of Santa Monica, 
Calif., president of the Guild of Catholic 
Psychiatrists. 

“Very few maturing children receive proper 
and practical instruction about sex,” he said. 
“These uninformed children are easy prey 
for casual obscenity easily found on the 
newstands. Once subjected to a mild basic 
distortion about love, tne individual's knowl- 
edge can become only more distorted and 
amoral. 

But still there is that nagging lack of 
scientific evidence to support the argument. 
Could a test be devised that would settle 
the issue once and for all? I asked Dr. 
John Martin, associate professor of sociology 
at Fordham University, New York, and co- 
author of the book, “Delinquent Behavior.” 

Fes, such a test could be devised,” he said, 
“but Im not sure that it would do any 
good. Decisions of this kind are rarely made 
on the basis of scientific evidence. In fact, 
they are often made in complete opposition 
to such evidence.” 

The Fordham sociologist agreed, however, 
that given sufficient funds, a large enough 
sample and a competent staff, a test could 
be devised that would satisfy many, and 
perhaps the majority, of behavorial scien- 
tists. At the same time he cautioned that 
even the most perfect tests devised to date 
have been subjected to valid criticism be- 
cause of their methodology, the underlying 
presuppositions of the testers and their fail- 
ure to include scientists in related fields. 

What if other scientists were included? 
“An interdisciplinary program would only 
build the objections into the program it- 
self, not eliminate them,” Dr. Martin ob- 
served, 

He expressed some skepticism, however, 
about whether any “substantially harmful 
effects” could arise from the reading of 
obscene literature. He said that in his work 
with delinquents he was much more im- 
pressed by the impact that economic and 
social factors have on complex personality 
problems than the influence of a book. 

He agreed, however, that a good test that 
would bring substantial scientific evidence 
to the debate, help clear the air and raise the 
argument above the level of vague general- 
ities and unproved assumptions. But society 
does not have to wait for the results of such 
a test before demanding action, he observed. 
The value judgments of society are fre- 
quently enacted into legislation without re- 
course to scientific proof. “Values, interests 
and community power are the usual deter- 
minants of policy,” he concluded. 

A deep study of the entire question of 
pornography leaves one in a tangle of legal, 
moral, sociological and psychological opin- 
ions, Clearly, the only one profiting from 
this tangle is the pornographer himself. 

It is also clear that society has every right 
to protect itself from what it considers 
harmful to its children and that scientific 
evidence is not a requirement of the law. 
But in view of the increasing difficulty to 
marshal public opinion on social issues with- 
out scientific proof a broad scientific study 
seems clearly the proper next step. 


NAACP WISDOM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
there was carried an editorial: “NAACP 
Wisdom.” It commends Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP for rejecting the stand of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s program of encouraging civil 
rights workers to defy the draft laws as 
they pertain to our involvement in Viet- 
nam. 
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It is one thing to exercise the consti- 
tutional rights of every citizen of the 
United States to express his views on 
courses followed by our Government; but 
another to advocate noncompliance with 
the duly adopted laws of the Nation. 

Those who advocate civil disobedience, 
defiance to law and order to achieve 
their objectives regardless of how noble 
those objectives may be are building a 
Frankenstein that will agonizingly crush 
them in their own efforts to achieve de- 
sirable objectives. 

Civil disobedience, noncompliance 
with law and order, although negligible 
in the beginning will, at the end, produce 
a monster that will destroy the creators 
of the wrong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NAACP WISDOM 


Through its executive director, Roy Wil- 
kins, the NAACP displays the wisdom that 
goes with maturity in rejecting the stand 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee opposing U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam and encouraging civil rights workers 
to seek an alternative to the draft, 

As an organization, the NAACP would be 
diverted from its own major objectives if it 
were to lash out at American foreign policy 
and military recruitment methods. 

Members of the NAACP can still express 
their individual opinions of both policies but 
as an organization the NAACP quite properly 
keeps its sights on its goal of advancement 
of colored persons, 

As Wilkins and other NAACP leaders know, 
it has a lot of work to do and a long way to 
go. 


JOSEPH C. WILSON—BUSINESSMAN 
OF THE YEAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the announcement that Joseph 
C. Wilson, president of the Xerox Corp., 
in Rochester, N.Y., has been named Busi- 
nessman of the Year for 1966 by the Sat- 
urday Review. This is a well-deserved 
honor for an outstanding New York busi- 
nessman. 

It is especially significant to me be- 
cause Mr. Wilson is deeply committed to 
the concept of a creative partnership 
between business and government, and 
has shown, through numerous actions, 
that he is deeply conscious of the public 
service responsibilities of business and its 
leaders. This is a concept which is very 
precious to me, and which has been the 
cornerstone of my own political philoso- 
phy throughout my career. So I am 
doubly pleased to join in honoring Mr. 
Wilson, and congratulating him for serv- 
ing the American system so brilliantly. 

The Saturday Review of January 8 
has an excellent article on Mr. Wilson, 
which shows him to be a remarkable 
(combination of successful business execu- 
tive, public-spirited citizen, and corpo- 
rate philosopher. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JosePH C. WILSON: FINDER AND SEEKER 


The reach of man’s mind is being multi- 
plied far more dramatically today by the 
communications revolution and the informa- 
tion explosion than the power of his muscles 
was by the industrial revolution of the 19th 
century. With more than 90 percent of the 
scientists in the entire history of the world 
now alive, and with the great bulk of man- 
kind's entire scientific literature having been 
published in the past 10 years, the techniques 
and facilities for capturing, managing, re- 
trieving, transmitting, and presenting in- 
formation for society’s use have become cen- 
tral to the management of the human com- 
munity around the globe. 

One man who sees this challenge with im- 
pressive clarity is Joseph Chamberlain Wil- 
son, president of the Xerox Corp. He is 
both an idealist who is the chief architect of 
one of the great corporate successes of Amer- 
ican business and a hard-headed realist who 
believes profoundly that public service is 
essential to the health of private enterprise. 
Mr. Wilson, who was 56 years old last month, 
personifies Saturday Review's conviction that 
in our complex socioeconomic system the 
modern executive must embody a personal 
commitment to the good society as well as 
to a sound economy in order to make that 
system work. Out of this conviction, Satur- 
day Review established its annual Business- 
man of the Year award. The 1966 citation 
goes to Mr. Wilson. 4 

A family enterprise in Rochester, N.Y., the 
Xerox Corp. was a modest maker of photo- 
graphic paper with annual sales of $33 mil- 
lion before 1960. When Wilson joined the 
Haloid Co., as it was then known, in 1945 
after graduating from the Harvard Business 
School he was determined to explore new 
avenues of growth. He had no idea where 
they were or where they might lead, but his 
personal philosophy has always included the 
quest for new horizons as a prerequisite to 
personal and professional success. He re- 
cently phrased it this way: “To set high 
goals, to have almost unattainable aspira- 
tions, to imbue people with the belief that 
they can be achieved, is as important a fact 
as the balance sheet; perhaps more so. There 
is another quality—of the spirit—which is 
equally meaningful. Call it esprit—call it 
enthusiasm—call it pride in striving for 
excellence—call it willingness to change, to 
create, to innovate—or call it courage to risk. 
Call it many things but it adds up to char- 
acter.” 

This philosophy soon found an opportunity 
for testing, when Wilson heard of a new 
process for electrostatic copying developed 
by an obscure inventor, Chester Carlson. 
Carlson had been unable to interest any 
major corporation in his idea, but Wilson saw 
the advantages of speed, simplicity, and the 
elimination of specially treated paper and 
chemicals. With limited financial resources 
only a small research and marketing or- 
ganization, Wilson was able to persuade Carl- 
son and his associates to let Haloid undertake 
the development of his xerographic process. 
The reason, as Wilson said, was: “We were 
hungry to act. They knew we would risk 
everything to make xerography a success. 
Here again is a point indelibly planted in the 
history of this corporation. It is that the 
great opportunities are given to those who 
are willing to take advantage of the new, 
but are willing to accept great risk in doing 
so. * * * Xerox policy puts great stress on 
innovation, on creativity. It is the quality 
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we most applaud; willingness to try new 
things is the motive above all others we nur- 
ture.” 

In 1945, however, it seemed to be all risk 
for a remote reward. It required tenacious 
courage over 14 years, not to mention an 
investment of $20 million before the famous 
Office copier, 914, finally conquered the mar- 
ket in 1960. Five years later, 1965 sales had 
increased nearly tenfold, to $385 million and 
for 1975 Mr. Wilson’s forecast is $2 billion in 
sales. 

Now head of a remarkable, worldwide cor- 
poration with 15,000 employees, 70,000 stock- 
holders, and an unparalleled record of growth 
and profits, Mr. Wilson, during an interview 
in his office in Rochester, made this point 
about the launching of the 914: “Every good 
thing happens as an act of faith, not as the 
result of a market study. The act of imag- 
ination is to create something people will 
want when it is ready, even though they say 
when you ask them about it beforehand that 
they don’t want it. Market research said we 
were absolutely wrong in planning the 914, 
in making a big complicated machine when 
people clearly wanted small simple machines. 
We were advised to abandon the project as 
soon as possible. But our own intuition, our 
sensitivity told us to go ahead. You have to 
risk a strikeout in order to hit a homer.” 

The dramatic financial success of Xerox, 
however, has not been an end in itself to 
Mr. Wilson, but rather a means to open 
other horizons of public service. He re- 
cently expressed his aims this way: When 
people ask me what Xerox really wants to do, 
I say we want to render values, usually new 
ones that men have not enjoyed before. We 
want to be part of an industry that gives men 
something worth getting. We want to add 
new dimensions to the ways they communi- 
cate, to make increasing knowledge more 
broadly useful. We want to profit from these 
efforts. And we want those associated with 
us to be proud of what they are doing. * * * 
To say we are in the communications busi- 
ness suggests, at least to us, an obligation to 
a world in which people can communicate. 
It suggests the need for freedom and peace, 
and it demands the end of ignorance.” 

When Xerox decided over a year ago to 
commit $4 million to sponsor a noncom- 
mercial series of special television shows de- 
signed to spread knowledge about the work 
and contributions of the United Nations, it 
created the kind of controversy that many 
corporate executives abhor. More than 
60,000 letters of protest from rightwing, 
anti-U.N. correspondents poured wrath on 
Xerox. But Wilson stood firm. A volume 
of favorable letters began to arrive, and a 
recent study by public opinion analyst Elmo 
Roper confirmed that the controversy had 
gained more valuable friends for Xerox than 
it had lost. 

A relaxed, friendly man, Mr. Wilson said 
reflectively of this incident a few days ago, 
“we want people in this company who are 
not only able, but highly motivated about 
the public interest. We believe that people 
keenly concerned about the world around 
them, with a strong interest in social 
progress, make the best executives and are 
most likely to work for a company that 
shares such concerns. That is why most of 
my associates at all levels were proud we 
did the United Nations programs, and that 
we continue to * * *. We are established 
in Rochester, but to have influence outside 
in the country—and the world—you have to 
live the way you believe, and we believe it 
is best for our business to be highly moti- 
vated by an interest in the good of the 
society around us.” 

This business philosophy of social progress 
was also reflected in Mr. Wilson’s activity 
as a member of the Committee for Economic 
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Development (CED), the organized instru- 
ment for research, study, and policy plan- 
ning through which many of the most in- 
fluential and enlightened business leaders in 
the country help shape the direction of our 
national economy. 

It was typical of the man and the spirit 
of his company that he was anxious to 
pay generous tribute to Xerox’s team of 
talented executives, and especially to his 
close friend and colleague, Sol M. Linowitz, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Wilson em- 
phasized that “more than anyone else, Sol 
Linowitz has had great influence in helping 
shape the direction and philosophy of Xerox. 
He is also our general counsel and I have 
never made a major decision in the past 
20 years without talking with him about it.” 

Mr, Linowitz, with whom Mr. Wilson 
wished to share Saturday Review’s citation, 
is also a skilled and dedicated ambassador 
of public service for Xerox in the fields of 
international relations, education, foreign 
aid, the United Nations, and the broad devel- 
opment of facilities for bringing the serious 
performing arts directly to more and more 
of the American public. In all these fields 
he occupies important advisory posts for the 
Federal as well as city and State govern- 
ments. As much as Mr. Wilson, he personi- 
fies the public service philosophy of the 
Xerox Corp. 

Not only did the corporation donate $300,- 
000 to charities during the past year, but 
it annually gives 1 percent of its pretax 
profits to colleges and universities. Higher 
education is one of Mr. Wilson’s most vital 
interests, and he is chairman of the board 
of trustees of his alma mater, the University 
of Rochester. On graduation (Phi Beta 
Kappa), he planned to go into teaching— 
until his father persuaded him to join 
Haloid. 

Of the $809,492 in educational grants made 
by Xerox last year, about $370,000 went to 
the University of Rochester. In 1961 he 
announced a plan to enable the university to 
apply a $1 million contribution toward its 
objectives “over the next 3 to 5 years.” He 
also established a scholarship fund for the 
children of Xerox employees and endowed a 
chair in international economics at the uni- 
versity. 

In speaking of Mr. Wilson’s services to the 
university, President W. Allen Wallis said, 
“He brings great management insight to 
the board of trustees. He focuses on broad- 
gage matters, sticks to policy, and does not 
intrude into operations. The breadth of his 
vision, the scope of his knowledge help us 
to define our aims and to achieve them.” 

Xerox has invested more than $86 million 
in preparing for planned diversification over 
the next decade. New teaching systems to 
find new ways of teaching people, an educa- 
tional publishing company to create specially 
programed courses for students and thus 
increase the productivity of teachers and 
accelerate the learning progress of students 
are among these projected Xerox activities. 
Mr. Wilson sees the educational market as 
a major factor for Xerox in the 1970's. 

Because of the swift technical develop- 
ment of communications, Mr. Wilson thinks 
the world is at the dawn of becoming a 
single cultural community. He says: “Com- 
munications includes important elements of 
education, and is close to being the essence 
of humanism; our ability to draw upon the 
information created by those who went be- 
fore us is a uniquely human ability. It is 
in the area of communications that Xerox 
has its special interests and will make, I 
trust, special contributions. Communica- 
tions technology is undergoing a revolution 
no less great than that experienced by 


energy.” 
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To respond to the coming changes Mr. 
Wilson believes that people must receive 
“purchasing power that is increasingly in- 
dependent of the hours spent doing things 
that have represented the great bulk of the 
world’s work up to now. We must, quite 
simply, invent a new kind of money, a new 
way of distributing the material wealth of 
our society. How prepared are we to make 
the social inventions, the practical non- 
technical plans, for the changes in our in- 
stitutions that these developments are forc- 
ing upon us?” 

It is the tremendous spectrum of change 
that he sees coming that interests Mr. Wil- 
son so keenly in education. He thinks of 
the university as the bridge to these new 
aspects of life, as a cluster of brains on 
which business, government, scientists, and 
other individuals must depend for the co- 
hesive intelligence needed to meet the prob- 
lems confronting the world. The university 
will help preserve freedom, and Mr. Wilson 
says of freedom that it may be cl but 
it leads to greatness in any society or nation. 

His faith in freedom was an integral part 
of his work for equal rights for Negroes and 
other minority groups in Rochester. Xerox 
today, in association with other leading 
Rochester institutions (especially Kodak, 
of which he is a great admirer), is working 
carefully to open up job opportunities, to 
give special training, to recruit talented 
prospects from these groups. The serious 
disturbances within Rochester’s Negro com- 
muntiy last year were a surprise to most of 
us here for we felt the city had really done 
a conscientious, enlightened job in this area 
of our relations with each other. Our dif- 
ficulties were probably a symptom of the 
racial tinderbox here and everywhere.” 

With his wide reading and frequent travel 
abroad, Mr. Wilson feels deeply involved 
with the world around him as well as with 
Xerox, but he recognizes that corporate suc- 
cess powers his ability to render the quality 
of public service that interests him in edu- 
cation, in racial justice, and the reduction 
of poverty, and in international relations. 
Of this aspect of Xerox, he says, To provide 
leadership within business for the social 
projects that interest us here we must be 
terribly successful. If our business were 
to falter it would harm our ideas. Xerox’s 
task is to remain incredible, but be credible. 
We want to be an important major world 
enterprise. And we want to render services 
of real value to the world. 

In a speech at the United Nations in 
connection with the controversial television 
programs Xerox sponsored, Mr. Wilson said, 
“It is a part of our philosophy that the high- 
est interests of a corporation are involved 
in the health of the earth’s society. How 
ridiculous it is to build a showroom in New 
York without simultaneously trying to help 
build a peaceful world. Our objectives, like 
yours, are to help men better communicate 
with each other, and therefore it is all im- 
portant for Xerox to be favorably known 
throughout the world as an institution 
willing to risk in order to improve under- 
standing, which will innovate boldly, but 
not recklessly, which will accept challenge 
of its short-range position in order to but- 
tress the long years ahead. It is our deeply 
considered judgment, cold and calculated, 
that this company will benefit by its asso- 
ciation with the U.N. and with you * * *. 
These men of the U.N., of all the earth’s 
people, are living soul-size lives. It is a joy 
and a value to join with them.” 

A highly efficient, resourceful, imaginative 
version of the businessman-citizen Saturday 
Review regards as essential to the expan- 
sion of our economic society and of the 
quality of life in America, Mr. Wilson is 
himself living a soul-size life at a time of 
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national urgency when our character and 
our principles are being challenged as never 
before. 

WILLIAM D. PATTERSON. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today the President sent to Congress a 
special message on international health 
and education. 

Reading it, I remembered some in- 
formal remarks which President Johnson 
made last summer at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

The occasion was the signing of the 
Health Research Facilities Amendments 
of 1965. Before putting his pen to that 
historic act the President made a speech 
which included these words: 

I wake up in the morning * * * and the 
one thing that sustains me is to see what we 
are doing for the lame and the palsied, what 
we are doing in adding knowledge in the field 
of education, what we are doing * * * to 
make this not just America the beautiful, 
but the world the beautiful. 


He spoke that day of the goals that we 
will set for happiness for all of the chil- 
dren not only of our land,” but of the 
world. 

I was struck then by the magnitude of 
the President’s hopes. 

And I am glad today to see those hopes 
being translated into a program of 
mutual cooperation and mutual benefit 
to the world’s nations. 

I believe this program will be remem- 
bered as a remarkable achievement for 
the Congress. 

It emphasizes cooperation, not char- 
ity. 

It recognizes that our wealth and man- 
power are not unlimited. 

It gives us an opportunity to broaden 
the concern we have already demon- 
strated for better health. 

It affirms Disraeli’s famous observa- 
tion: 

The health of the people is really the foun- 
dation upon which all their happiness and 
all their powers as a state depend. 


I endorse these imaginative propos- 
als. And I submit that if we support 
them, we will earn the verdict of time 
that we did the just and right thing at 
this moment in history. 

A large part of the President’s mes- 
sage dwelt upon international coopera- 
tion in education. The main thrust of 
the message was clear: increase under- 
standing and we increase the chances for 
a livable world. Increase our knowledge 
of the world beyond our shores and in- 
crease the knowledge that those in other 
lands have of us, and we will have taken 
a giant step toward peace. 


VIETNAM—A CHRISTMAS TO 
REMEMBER 
Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, while great and difficult deci- 
sions are upon the President and the 
Congress with respect to this Nation’s 
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foreign policy in Vietnam, I think it fit- 
ting that the observations of a soldier, 
stationed in that faraway place, be 
brought to the attention of us all. It is 
his recollection of Christmas evening in 
Vietnam, written by Capt. R. E. Ward 
III, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Ward, Jr., 
of Spartanburg, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the Spartanburg Journal of 
Spartanburg, S.C., printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHRISTMAS To REMEMBER 


(Nore.—Christmas has passed but the 
memory and experience lingers with most. 
Here is the story of a soldier in Vietnam in 
his words:) 

R. E. Ward III, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Ward, Jr., of 116 Pineville Road, is a captain 
with the 1st Infantry Division on combat 
duty in Vietnam. 

Prior to his Vietnam assignment, Captain 
Ward was aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Ran- 
dolph C. Dickens. For his performance dur- 
ing his service with Brigadier General 
Dickens, Captain Ward received the Army 
Commendation Medal. 

Since he assumed his duties in Vietnam, 
Captain Ward and Mrs. Ward, the former 
Miss Beverly Riedel, have become parents of 
a son, Robert Edwin Ward IV. He was born 
on January 6. 

From Vietnam, Captain Ward has written 
his parents about his observance of Christ- 
mas. No one can tell his story for him. It 
follows in his own words: 

“A Christmas to remember: 

“Christmas Eve 1965, Republic of South 
Vietnam. Tonight I experienced Christmas 
as man was intended to. Unlike the typical 
cold snowy Christmas Eves of my youth, this 
was a warm tropical evening with a slight 
breeze, very pleasant and mild. Also differ- 
ent was my dress. On this night I, like most 
of the other men, was in uniform. Not our 
dress uniform or class A uniforms, but in the 
dusty olive drab combat fatigues. Some of 
the men even carried guns on their hips. 

“We all arrived at 2000 hours for the Main 
Post Chapel Christmas Eve communion serv- 
ice. The tent was without lights due to a 
generator failure and men were hastily put- 
ting up gas lanterns. A wooden floor and 
strong rough pews had been placed inside. 
An altar table had been erected with the 
chaplain’s altar set open in readiness for the 
service. The men of the 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion band (used as guards of the division CP 
and the commanding general when not play- 
ing in the band) were seated inside the tent 
dressed in starched dress uniform. 

“The service began with a Christmas carol 
played by this great band. We sang hymns 
and carols of Christmas with one powerful 
100-man voice fortified by this band lifting 
the top of the tent almost off. Never have 
Christmas carols sounded so proud, yet so 
humble. So strong and mighty, yet so rev- 
erent and in praise of our Lord. Two Army 
chaplains lead us in prayers, read the Christ- 
mas Story, and served the Lord’s Supper. 

“The chapel was too small for the com- 
munion to be served at the altar, so we were 
asked to come forward one after the other 
and receive a wafer, dip it in the wine and 
return to our seats by moving outside the 
tent. Here were men from all walks of life, 
all denominations, all ranks and races com- 
ing to receive the blessings of their God. 

“On this night the fighting edge of the 
Ist Infantry Division gathered together, in- 
fantrymen, artillerymen, engineers, quarter- 
masters, signal, adjutant general, etc., cooks, 
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drivers, clerks, mechanics, gunners, medics, 
riflemen, all coming to this tent in this 
strange land to remember and pay their re- 
spects to the day that Our Lord and Savior 
was born. This was the day that God gave 
His only Son for us and all mankind. 

“This was truly a Christmas with Christ 
as the central theme. It was a celebration 
of His birthday. After the benediction we 
went out refreshed and proud to be here 
in this country doing a job for our God and 
country. We went back to our tents and 
fox-holes with a renewed spirit, ready to do 
our jobs knowing that there is a cause, there 
is a meaning to our life, there is a reason for 
being in this land at this time. We knew 
what Christmas was about and we were 
happy. 

“I wanted to pass this experience on to 
you all so that you also might remember in 
years to come that this was a Christmas to 
remember. 

“It was a difficult time for all of us with 
this separation. And yet our cross is light, 
our suffering slight in comparison to God 
who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son so that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. On this day the greatest man who 
ever lived was born. Let us always take 
time during this season to remember this 
event and thank God for His love and under- 
standing. 


“ROBERT E. Warp III.” 


EDUCATION AND LIBBY DAM 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, one of 
the serious educational problems in vari- 
ous parts of the country has been con- 
struction of adequate school facilities, in 
time for children to use them, in fed- 
erally impacted areas. 

Lincoln County, Mont., is an impacted 
area which is due for a much greater 
impact in the years ahead. Libby Dam in 
Lincoln County is going into construc- 
tion, by the Corps of Engineers, this year. 

According to a survey furnished me by 
the corps last year, the school population 
of the town of Libby will increase by 180 
this year, 1,060 next year, and 1,440 in 
1968. In other words the school popula- 
tion in 1967 will be about 800 above what 
it was in 1966, and the Libby schools will 
have to educate an additional 380 chil- 
dren in 1968. The impact will stay at 
approximately that high level, the corps 
estimated, through 1971. The Libby 
school system now has about 2,000 pupils, 
thus the new impact will mean an in- 
crease of about 70 percent. 

There will also be an impact, although 
a lesser one, on other school systems in 
Lincoln County, because of construction 
of Libby Dam. 

On January 10 I asked the Corps of 
Engineers and Office of Education to 
advise me how plans were progressing on 
extension of all possible assistance to the 
Lincoln County school system in connec- 
tion with Libby Dam construction. 

Mr. President, I am amazed by the re- 
sponse that I have received to that re- 
quest. I find that the Corps of Engineers, 
which last year forecast a tremendous 
impact on the Lincoln County school sys- 
tem, has advised the Office of Education 
as follows: 

Most of the work on Libby Dam will be 
seasonal, due to winter weather conditions. 
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Representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
have expressed their belief that, for this 
reason, many of the construction workers 
will not move their families into the Libby 
area, and that the workers will live there 
only during the actual working season. If 
such proves to be the case, the impact on 
the Libby school system will not reach the 
proportions apparently anticipated by the 
officials of the school district. 


That statement above, attributed to 
the Corps of Engineers, contrasts sharply 
with the forecast by the Corps of En- 
gineers itself, in its estimates furnished 
me last year. 

Mr. President, I had not been aware of 
any plan to construct Libby Dam on a 
seasonal basis. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion constructed Hungry Horse Dam and 
Yellowtail Dam, in similar latitudes, in 
record time. Many construction work- 
ers, despite the nature of their work and 
the amount of travel and moving in- 
volved, endeavor to take their families 
with them, particularly when, as in this 
case, construction will extend over a 6- 
year period. 

Libby Dam’s builders are not going to 
be a bunch of hermits, working when the 
sun shines. They are going to include 
a good many family men, many of them 
from other parts of Montana, who in- 
tend to stay with the job, be a part of 
the community, and educate their chil- 
dren in Lincoln County. 
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I want to see adequate school facilities 
for those children. I am not pleased 
with the conflicting forecasts of school 
impact provided by the Corps of En- 
gineers. It will be provided an oppor- 
tunity to review and reconsider these 
contradictions. 

I know that the corps, the Office of 
Education and the local school system 
have extremely competent and conscien- 
tious persons who want to provide ade- 
quately for the children’s education. I 
believe it wise to get this matter of pro- 
jected school population straightened out 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the corps’ March 1965 estimate of school 
enrollment increase in Libby, my letter 
of January 10 to Lt. Gen. William F. 
Cassidy, Chief, Corps of Engineers, which 
also went to Dr. B. Alden Lillywhite, As- 
sistant Commissioner and Director, Divi- 
sion of School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas, Office of Education, and 
Dr. Lillywhite’s January 19 reply. I also 
include the January 28 letter to me from 
Col. C. C. Holbrook, district engineer— 
Seattle—of the Corps of Engineers, 
which concerns not only school matters 
incident to Libby Dam but also health, 
highway safety and law enforcement in 
the project area. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Libby Dam project—Estimated increase in Libby, Mont., school enrollment resulting from 
construction of Libby Dam project 


{Based on an assumed construction start in 1966] 


Project created employment Student enrollment * 
Year 
Con- Gov- Total | Kinder- | Grades | Grades | Grades 
tractor | ernment | workers !| workers | garten 1to6 7 to 9 10 to 12 Total 
Workers workers 
200 50 100 40 180 
1,350 100 583 244 1, 060 
1, 850 110 792 831 1,440 
1,800 115 770 322 1,400 
1,800 115 770 322 1. 400 
1,780 115 765 320 1,390 
1,350 100 583 244 1, 060 
250 35 116 48 210 
30 35 25 10 45 
20 25 19 8 35 


110 percent of project workers. 


2 Total enrollment is based on ratio of 1.5 workers per student. 


Department percent of total is: Kindergarten, 


9 percent; grades 1 to 6, 55 percent; grades 7 to 9, 23 percent; grades 10 to 12, 13 percent. 


JANUARY 10, 1966. 
Lt. Gen. WILLIAM F. CASSIDY, 
Chief, Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL Cassipy: In the enclosed 
letter, Superintendent Carl R. Engebretson 
of the Libby, Mont., public schools, shows 
that close cooperation between the corps, 
the U.S. Office of Education and local school 
Officials is essential in order to have ade- 
quate school facilities available for the 
thousands of students who will be added to 
the Lincoln County school rolls after con- 
struction of Libby Dam begins. 

I am most anxious to see that the Federal 
Government extends all possible assistance 
to the Lincoln County school system during 
this difficult period. 

I would like to know what the corps is 
doing in this regard now, and what else needs 
to be done. 


I am sending a copy of this correspondence, 
for comment, to Dr. B. Alden Lillywhite, As- 
sistant Commissioner and Director, Division 
of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, Office of Education. I assume your 
people are already in touch with the Office 
of Education. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1966. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: This is in response 
to the request in letter dated January 10, 
1966, to Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
for our comments concerning Federal aid 
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for school construction under Public Law 
815 for the Libby public schools, Libby, Mont. 

Our field representative for the area which 
includes Montana is keeping us currently 
advised of developments pertaining to the 
Libby Dam project and with the situation 
in the Libby school district. His latest re- 
port to us dated January 5, 1966. Since the 
fall of 1964, he has been in close contact 
with the Seattle District Office of the Corps 
of Engineers, which is in charge of con- 
struction work on the Libby Dam project. 

The contracts for construction of Libby 
Dam are not expected to be let until April 
1966. The Corps of Engineers has advised 
our field representative that of the first 
three construction contracts scheduled to 
be let, only two will be so located as to have 
a possible effect on the school population 
at Libby. One of these contracts is expected 
to involve about 60 construction workers 
and the other about 80 workers. Most of 
the work on Libby Dam will be seasonal, 
due to winter weather conditions. Repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers have 
expressed their belief that, for this reason, 
many of the construction workers will not 
move their families into the Libby area, and 
that the workers will live there only during 
the actual working season. If such proves 
to be the case, the impact on the Libby 
school system will not reach the proportions 
apparently anticipated by the officials of 
the school district. 

Libby School District No. 4 has two cur- 
rent Public Law 815 applications on file, 
one for the 2-year membership increase 
period ending June 30, 1966; and the other 
for the 2-year Membership increase period 
ending June 30, 1967. At the present time, 
it does not appear that the school district 
will qualify for a grant under either ap- 
plication. 

Under section 5 of Public Law 815, the 
minimum requirements for eligibility are 
that the estimated increase in membership 
of federally-connected children during a 2- 
year membership increase period covered by 
an application must be at least 20 in num- 
ber and constitute at least 5 percent of the 
base year total average daily membership. 
Section 4 of the act provides that a grant 
to an otherwise eligible applicant may not 
exceed the amount required to provide min- 
imum school facilities for the estimated 
number of children who will be in the mem- 
bership of the schools of such district at the 
close of the increase period and who will 
ase be without such facilities at such 

e. 

On the basis of current information, it 
does not appear that there will be a suf- 
ficient increase in federally connected mem- 
bership in the school district by June 30, 
1966, to meet the minimum eligibility 
requirements under the 1966 application. 
Based on the information furnished by 
Officials of the school district in the current 
applications, the capacity of the existing 
school facilities exceeds by over 400 the total 
membership estimated for June 30, 1967. 
Thus, at this time it appears that if the 
number and percentage requirements for 
eligibility are met by June 30, 1967, the 
school district still would not be eligible for 
a Federal grant for construction of additional 
classroom facilities because there are no un- 
housed children (i.e., those without mini- 
mum school facilities) in the school district. 
However, if the increase in membership 
should be substantially greater than antici- 
pated at present, the school district might 
qualify for Federal funds for school con- 
struction. 

It appears that most of the increase in 
school membership which may occur in the 
Libby school district as a result of construc- 
tion on the dam project will be children in 
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subsection 5(a) (2) category; that is, children 
who reside with a parent who is employed on 
Federal property. As Public Law 815 is cur- 
rently amended, the provisions of subsection 
5(a)(2) of the act expire June 30, 1966. 
Thus, unless the provisions of this subsec- 
tion are extended by the Congress, only sub- 
section 50a) (1) children (children who reside 
on Federal property with a parent employed 
on Federal property) may be counted as 
federally connected in an application filed 
for an increase period ending later than 
June 30, 1966. It is not anticipated that 
there will be very many of this category of 
children in the schoo] district. 

We will continue to keep in close touch 
with the Corps of Engineers, and if there is 
any change in the situation, we will act 
accordingly. 

If you need any further information, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 

B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, 
Director, School Assistance in Fed- 
erally Affected Areas. 
JANUARY 28, 1966. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: You will recall 
during our meeting in November when I 
briefed you on the Libby Dam project and 
the resultant social and economic impact 
on the town of Libby and other communities 
within the project area, you asked me to 
advise you where assistance in their ob- 
taining Federal aid might be required. Yes- 
terday the announcement was made from 
Washington that the Government of Canada 
had been formally notified that the United 
States would construct Libby Dam as pro- 
vided for in the treaty. Therefore, at this 
time I would like to advise you of the 
status of certain matters involved in pre- 
paring the communities for the impact 
which will result from the construction 
activity. 

You expressed greatest concern in regard 
to the schools. The town, county, and State 
authorities were given, approximately 1 year 
ago, our best estimate of the number of 
persons that would move into the area and 
of the number of students by grade group- 
ing expected. We have continued to advise 
and assist them since then. Following my 
meeting with you, I visited Miss Miller, State 
superintendent of public instruction, as you 
suggested, and, in addition, Mr. John Camp- 
bell, State aid administrator, and Mr. Wayne 
Haefer, administrator of 815 and 874 money, 
State department of public instruction. In 
addition, my staff has been in contact with 
Mr. Ralph Rose, regional representative, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. From this 
many contacts I obtain the belief that ar- 
rangements for preparing the school system 
in the project area for the influx is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. Even so, I suggest a query 
by you to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be appropriate. 

Sanitation and health provisions are also 
very important. In November I informed 
you that the citizens of the town of Libby 
had just rejected by a 2 to 1 vote the pro- 
posal for a bond issue necessary to finance 
construction of an adequate sewage treat- 
ment plant which is badly needed now even 
without the added influx. The mayor appar- 
ently intends to put this matter to another 
vote soon. I have discussed the matter with 
him and also with Mr. Brink of the State 
department of health. In addition, my staff 
has discussed the problem with Mr. Riepe, 
regional director, Public Health Service, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare. Solution to this problem is uncertain. 
Consequently, I suggest that your query to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on this matter also would be appro- 
priate. A less severe problem in this cate- 
gory but worthy of mention here is the need 
for medical facilities. As I mentioned in 
November, the hospital at Libby is apparently 
planning an addition, but there isn’t yet 
reliable assurance that this will come about 
or that medical personnel and facilities 
would be adequate. 

Safety on the highways and law enforce- 
ment in the communities is, of course, an- 
other important problem area. I have dis- 
cussed this with Col. Allen Stevenson, chief, 
and Capt. Pete Gauch, safety director, Mon- 
tana State Highway Patrol. In addition, my 
staff has had many contacts with various 
law enforcement Officials. Some action has 
already been taken and other is planned to 
meet the requirements. However, in view of 
the limited resources of the communities in 
the project area, I feel certain that the State 
will find it necessary to provide more than 
normal assistance. As far as I know now, 
there is no Federal aid available. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. HOLBROOK, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District 
Engineer. 


HOUSE VETERANS’ COMMITTEE RE- 
PORTS OUT VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, for reporting to the House of 
Representatives a comprehensive read- 
justment bill, similar to my cold war GI 
bill—S. 9—which passed the Senate last 
year. The bill reported out today is 
far preferable to the limited, discrimina- 
tory bill which was recently recom- 
mended by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Where the Veterans’ Administration bill 
is severely limited as to eligible veterans 
serving in particular areas, Chairman 
TEAGUE’s bil! would apply equally to all 
veterans of the cold war without the ar- 
tificial qualification of where they served. 
Similarly, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee bill would apply to all veter- 
ans since January 31, 1955, rather than 
be limited to a small number of re- 
cently discharged veterans. 

The bill reported out today is the most 
advanced bill to be reported from the 
House Veterans’ Committee in 7 years, 
and Chairman TEAGUE is to be given cred- 
it for his understanding of the philos- 
ophy of readjustment benefits behind 
such a bill. While the bill reported out 
does not offer as full educational bene- 
fits as my cold war GI bill—S. 9—which 
passed the Senate last year, it is still a 
major step forward in providing justice 
for these 5 million veterans, although it 
is regrettable that the House bill omits 
on-the-job training. There is a great 
need for vocationally trained men in 
many fields today, and on-the-job train- 
ing is a good way to obtain vocational 
training. 

Although I will continue to work for a 
bill that will provide 14% days of educa- 
tional benefits for every 1 day’s mili- 
tary service—rather than 1 day for 
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1 day as in the House bill—for a bill 
that would offer the larger monthly pay- 
ments included in S. 9, and for a bill 
that includes on-the-job and on-the- 
farm training, I still consider today’s 
House action a major breakthrough in 
our efforts to provide a just and equita- 
ble readjustment bill for our deserv- 
ing cold war veterans. 


THE TWO EDGES OF INTEREST 
RATES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, early 
in December the Federal Reserve Board, 
sensing the inflationary pressures that 
were building took action to increase the 
discount rate. There was an immediate 
reaction by some who favor artificially 
low interest rates at all costs. I have 
been pleased that following the first re- 
action by the administration, there have 
been no official statements criticizing the 
action and in fact, the President in his 
economic message recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Reserve to prevent 
excessive credit flows that could carry 
the pace of expansion beyond prudent 
speed limits. 

In the interest of presenting facts 
that may dispel some of the misstate- 
ments that have been circulated regard- 
ing the Federal Reserve action, I feel 
that it would be desirable to include in 
the Record the remarks by Archie K. 
Davis, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association made before the National 
Credit Conference as reported in the 
American Banker of February 1, 1966. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Two EDGES or INTEREST Rates: DOM- 
INANT IN BOTH INCOME AND EXPENSE 
(Perspective on interest rates was provided 

by Archie K. Davis, president, American 
Bankers Association, and chairman, Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, in 
an address before the National Credit Con- 
ference this week. While bankers generally 
understand the expense of interest, the pub- 
lic generally seems to regard it primarily as 
a revenue item for banks, and the industry 
therefore needs to make vigorous efforts to 
correct the misconceptions, Mr. Davis said. 
He directed attention to inflation as the 
primary problem in increased financial costs, 
and cited a number of cases where interest 
rate increases have had relatively minor in- 
fluence on total cost. Key excerpts are 
printed herewith.) 


In view of the developments since the first 
week in December, there can be little doubt 
that the increase in the discount rate was the 
right move for the right reasons at the right 
time. Credit demands from the private sec- 
tor are still high and mounting. Fears that 
capital spending programs would be cut 
back by higher rates have been dissipated 
by evidence that business will continue to 
enlarge its capital outlays. State and local 
government borrowing is steadily increasing, 
and there is every indication that the Federal 
Government will continue to rely on deficit 
financing. Under these circumstances, it is 
clear that sound monetary policy must stand 
in the first line of defense against inflation. 
And it is not unreasonable to expect further 
monetary restraint if demand continues to 
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surge against the Nation’s capacity to pro- 
duce. 

Against this background of emerging eco- 
nomic trends, the subject of interest rates 
is in the public forum and is likely to re- 
main so for some time to come. We in the 
banking industry have an obligation to see 
that these discussions are both factual and 
balanced because the subject of interest rates 
is among the least understood of all eco- 
nomic facts. Yet, interest rates play a vital 
role in our free enterprise market economy. 

Explaining the function of interest rates 
is no easy task. Most people recognize that 
interest is the price of borrowed money, and 
that the rate of interest is merely expressing 
that price as a percentage of the amount 
borrowed. Yet, once we go beyond this sim- 
ple definition, one’s views may be emotional- 
ly biased by his position as a borrower or 
a lender. 

Interestingly enough, most Americans are 
both borrowers and lenders. In the past 15 
years, savings accounts of individuals in 
banks and other financial institutions have 
risen from $71 billion to $253 billion; life 
insurance and pension fund reserves have 
advanced from $85 to $238 billion; Federal, 
State, and corporate bonds and mortgage 
holdings have risen from $88 to $128 billion, 
and on all of these items individuals earn 
interest. Liabilities or obligations of in- 
dividuals, during the same 15-year period, 
have risen from $80 to $313 billion and, of 
course, interest had to be paid on this ris- 
ing total. 

As bankers, we are very much aware of the 
dual role of interest. As the price we receive 
for our most important product—credit—it 
is our single largest income item. On the 
other side of the equation, and of rapidly 
growing significance, interest payments to 
our time and savings depositors represent 
our single largest item of expense. Annual 
interest payments now exceed total salaries 
and wages paid annually to the better than 
750,000 men and women employed by the 
banking industry. During 1964, these in- 
terest payments exceeded $4 billion, or al- 
most double the amount paid in 1961. And, 
when the figures for 1965 are in, I am sure 
we shall see another large increase. 

Contrary to popular opinion, rising inter- 
est rates are a mixed blessing for banks, 
Since the banking system, in effect, borrows 
from its depositors and lends to its borrow- 
ing customers, it must compete in the mar- 
ketplace with other borrowers and lenders; 
therefore, it must pay the going rate for 
savings and other time deposits and must 
lend at competitive rates. A soundly man- 
aged bank must be a profitable bank and 
must naturally lend at a rate higher than it 
pays for money. But higher rates do not nec- 
essarily mean greater earnings over the long 
pull because profits are influenced by other 
cost factors, by the volume of credit out- 
standing and by the quality of loans and in- 
vestments. 

If inflationary pressures are present in 
the economy, as they are today, with prices 
and wages going up in response to supply 
and demand factors, there are bound to be 
upward pressures on the price of money— 
again the result of supply and demand. 
Banks are not insulated from the economy 
and must flow with the tide. A strong loan 
demand requires more loanable funds. To 
attract these funds requires higher savings 
rates which, in turn, are reflected in higher 
loan rates. In periods of rising money costs, 
the prices of Government securities and 
other fixed rate investments decline. Not 
infrequently, in order to meet increasing loan 
demands, banks must liquidate such invest- 
ments at a loss which obviously results in 
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Banking, like most other businesses, makes 
its profits primarily on volume—on expan- 
sion in the total volume of interest-bearing 
loans and investments. 

Given the volume of credit demanded, the 
amount that banks can lend depends on 
two things: their ability to attract time and 
savings funds and the degree of ease or 
tightness in Federal Reserve monetary pol- 
icy, which governs the amount of new re- 
serves available to banks for additional loans 
and investments. A period of rapid credit 
expansion and rising interest rates is usually 
accompanied by monetary policies which re- 
strict the rate of growth in bank reserves. 
This, in turn, limits the rate of growth in 
bank loans and investments. And that is 
precisely what the Federal Reserve is trying 
to accomplish. 

Clearly, then, rising interest rates are a 
mixed blessing for commercial banks. As the 
evidence accumulates, economists are, more 
and more, coming to the conclusion that 
Overall profits tend to be better when in- 
terest rates are stable and the rate of growth 
in bank loans and investments is relatively 
high. 

There is a popular misconception that the 
Federal Reserve determines interest rates and 
can and should keep them low by simply 
pumping more money into the economy. It 
is true that the Federal Reserve is an in- 
fiuential supplier of funds, but it is not the 
sole supplier nor can its powers be used 
recklessly and without regard to all phases 
of the national interest. No responsible cen- 
tral bank would have used its full powers 
to hold interest rates down in the face of the 
circumstances prevailing last fall. 

Another misconception that seems to at- 
tract public attention is that rising inter- 
est rates have been responsible for the rapid 
rise in consumer living costs. We hear 
about the higher cost of housing, autos 
and other manufactured products. But 
what are the facts? The typical house that 
cost $10,000 in 1946 costs almost $22,000 to- 
day. In 1946, with a 15 percent down pay- 
ment and a 20-year federally insured mort- 
gage, the buyer paid only $52 a month for 
the house. Today he would have to pay $128 
How much of the increase is a result of the 
rise in interest from 4 percent to 5½ per- 
cent? Less than $7. Putting it another way, 
if the cost of the house remained the same 
and interest had gone up 1½ percent, the 
house would still cost less than $60 a month. 
Inflation has been the true culprit, not rising 
interest rates. 

Or consider the interest costs on an auto- 
mobile. When a bank raises its installment 
credit discount rate by ½ of 1 percent, or 
50 cents per $100 per year, this means that 
the monthly payment on a typical auto loan 
of $2,400 over 36 months rises from $75.66 
to $76.66. 

Or consider the impact of rising credit 
on manufactured goods. The Federal Trade 
Commission estimates that interest costs ac- 
count for only one-fortieth of 1 percent of the 
price of the average manufactured product. 
If interest rates were to double, which is 
highly unlikely, the price of a typical manu- 
factured product selling for $100 would rise 
by only 40 cents. 

These are indeed small prices to pay in an 
effort to hold down the price that the con- 
sumer pays for food, clothing and shelter, 
and to protect the value of his savings. 

As professionally skilled bankers, you may 
conclude that I have oversimplified the prob- 
lem. But the widespread misunderstanding 
of interest rates in our economy indicates 
that we should not spend all our time talk- 
ing with one another in technical terms; 
we should discuss interest rates in terms the 
public understands. To assist bankers in 
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this understanding, I have asked the ABA 
staff to prepare a short booklet describing 
in detail some of the aspects of this matter. 
I hope bankers will use it at every oppor- 
tunity—with their directors, staff members, 
customers, and local media—to increase gen- 
eral understanding of interest rates and the 
important role they play in a market 
economy. 

No discussion of credit and interest rates 
in today’s environment would be complete 
without referring to some of the thorny 
problems that have arisen as a result of the 
Federal Reserve action in raising the CD 
rate under regulation Q. It is not too much 
to say that the situation confronting our 
industry with respect to rates paid on CD's 
is fraught with danger, not only for our 
industry, but for the entire financial system 
and the economy. 

Almost 2 months have passed since the 
Federal Reserve and the FDIC raised the 
Regulation Q ceiling on time deposits to 514 
percent. In announcing the changes, both 
agencies emphasized the need for a high de- 
gree of prudence and responsibility on the 
part of both large and small banks in adjust- 
ing to this new ceiling. Since that time, a 
number of banks have made such adjust- 
ments, and there have been numerous re- 
ports of rates on certificates of 5 percent, 
and, in a few instances, as high as 514 per- 
cent. This has renewed concern that the 
scramble for deposits might carry the going 
rate among the large as well as the small 
banks to the regulatory ceiling, despite the 
attempts to avoid making this ceiling into a 
magnet for going rates. 

A new rash of savings instruments based 
on certificates of deposit has developed 
among many banks. These are being called 
Savings certificates, savings bonds, invest- 
ment deposits, or other special names and 
are being offered at rates as high as 5 per- 
cent and guaranteed for periods as long as 
three years. The minimum amounts being 
accepted are often $1,000 and, in some cases, 
as low as $25. The common denominator 
for many of these new instruments is the 
fact that they provide for many depositors 
a ready alternative to passbook savings on 
which a maximum 4-percent rate has been 
retained under regulation Q. There have 
been reports of unsettling and disruptive 
shifts of funds among banks, and from 
savings and loan associations to banks. 
Whether such shifts are indeed taking place 
in large amounts is of critical significance 
to the financial system and of great impor- 
tance to the economy. The Federal Reserve 
authorities looked into this matter a few 
weeks ago and concluded that reports of 
disruptive shifts were somewhat exaggerated, 
at least at that time. 

But this is not the complete story. Even 
though a rate war among banks and other 
financiai institutions may not yet have de- 
veloped, the pressure resulting from the 
rising demand for credit is tempting some 
bankers—including a few in the large money 
market banks—to offer unrealistically gen- 
erous terms on CD’s. There is a clear and 
present danger that such actions could lead 
to highly destructive and undesirable com- 
petition from which no one—banks, savers, 
other financial institutions, or the American 
economy—could gain. 

Such a fierce competitive race for savings 
and time money could be particularly harm- 
ful to the small banks of the Nation and the 
regional and local economies which they 
serve. Healthy competition among banks 
and other lenders is highly desirable. How- 
ever, competition that entices large and dis- 
ruptive flows of funds from country to city, 
from small banks to large banks, and from 
the specialized financial industries into the 
banking system can be harmful, 
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I therefore urge the Nation’s commercial 
bankers to exercise the prudence and re- 
sponsibility that will be absolutely necessary 
in the days and months ahead. There is no 
magic formula. Nor will the pressures be 
uniform throughout the banking system. 
But it is appropriate that we remind our- 
selves that the most successful banks, over 
extended periods of time, have been those 
banks that have been able to strike a healthy 
balance between the need for stability and 
the need for growth. 

In reviewing bank policies, several ques- 
tions should be answered objectively. Does 
the local demand for credit warrant the com- 
petitive quest for deposits? Is the bank 
attempting to grow just for the sake of 
growth? Will credit standards have to be 
lowered to put the expensive money to work 
at rates that will be profitable? How stable 
are the deposits? Will these shift quickly 
with any rate change by competitors? How 
long will the bank be able to sustain the 
higher rates? 

This we must understand: a significant 
result of the Federal Reserve action has 
been to grant new freedom to the banking 
system. With the prime rate at 4½ percent, 
banks had become a “bargain basement” for 
borrowers in relation to prevailing rates in 
the bond market. The effect was to maintain 
an unrealistic prime rate level which gave 
a subsidy to bank borrowers and threatened 
to exhaust bank lending capacity. The 
increase in the discount rate, and related 
rise in the prime rate, has given banks a 
new freedom to charge rates on loans that 
are more in line with the open market. 

In a full employment economy, demands 
for credit can become almost insatiable. The 
problem for many credit institutions is to 
control the integrity of their own portfolios 
through the selection or rejection of the loans 
offered. Thus the Federal Reserve action on 
the rate front dramatized the credit situa- 
tion that had been developing and helped to 
improve our ability to build healthy loan 
portfolios. 

The matter now rests essentially with the 
bankers in their response to this rapidly 
changing environment. We cannot expect 
to be monitored daily by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. We have been told plainly 
that credit must be restrained. We have 
been told plainly that banks must not in- 
dulge in competitive rate wars for time 
money. 

If the Federal Reserve policy is to be effec- 
tive, self-discipline on the part of banks is 
now absolutely required. Any other course 
of action would be unthinkable simply be- 
cause the national interest demands it. Fail- 
ure to exercise voluntary but prudent re- 
straint now can only lead to stricter regula- 
tory controls later. 

Indeed, the very manner in which the 
Federal Reserve has raised the flag of cau- 
tion is indicative of its confidence in the 
integrity and responsibility of the American 
banking system, and this we must honor. 


STEPS TOWARD CLEAN WATER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 is a meaning- 
ful document. But it does not complete 
the responsibility of Congress in the 
critical area of water pollution control 
and abatement. 

The Water Quality Act gave the Na- 
tion the basic tools to enhance the 
quality of our water resources. To put 
those tools to work, we need the muscle 
of greatly incrcased Federal, State, and 
local money behind them. 
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The Senate Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution has recently published 
a report which documents this need. 
The report is entitled “Steps Toward 
Clean Water,” and is based on 12 days 
of hearings last year. More than 900 
pages of testimony and supporting evi- 
dence were recorded. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the report are a sobering evaluation of 
the problem and the need to solve it. 

The subcommittee estimates that the 
national cost of meeting our treatment 
plant construction needs by 1972 is at 
least $20 billion. The present Federal 
effort is only $150 million a year. The 
subcommittee reports this “is entirely 
inadequate even to keep pace with the 
problem.” 

Furthermore, present restrictions on 
individual grants gravely limit the pro- 
gram, especially in large communities. 
While these may be the most obvious 
deficiencies in our program, they are not 
the only ones. 

For instance, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of States does not assist communi- 
ties with matcaing grants under the 
sewage treatment construction grant 
program. 

Except in isolated cases, we do not have 
a coordinated program for handling 
effluent from industrial and municipal 
sources in river basins. The increased 
cost of waste treatment for industries is 
a threat to their economic vitality. 

Finally, present waste treatment sys- 
tems too frequently are based on con- 
cepts developed 40 years ago. 

Because of the interrelationship of 
these needs, no one part can be ignored 
without jeopardizing our success with the 
others. 

During the coast-to-coast hearings last 
year, the subcommittee learned firsthand 
of the nature and scope of these inade- 
quacies. To succeed, the subcommitte 
has made six recommendations. We 
should consider them carefully. 

First. Do away with the dollar ceiling 
limits on treatment construction grants, 
and instead provide a 30-percent grant 
for each project, regardless of its cost. 

Second. Provide a bonus of 10 per- 
cent of the Federal grant when the State 
matches at least 30 percent of the project 
cost. In addition, cities should be au- 
thorized to apply directly for Federal 
grants when States fail to match the 
Federal grant. A revolving fund should 
be established for long-term, low-interest 
loans to help cities meet local matching 
requirements when the State fails to 
match the Federal share. 

Third. Authorize $6 billion for Fed- 
eral treatment construction grants 
through fiscal year 1972. 

Fourth. Double the authorization for 
grants to States and interstate agencies 
for program support to $10 million a year 
for 5 years, providing the States increase 
their share. 

Fifth. Authorize $25 million annually 
for 5 years for research, development, 
and demonstration of advanced waste 
treatment and purification methods, and 
for development and demonstration of 
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new or improved methods for treating 
compatible municipal and industrial 
wastes. 

Sixth. Provide for collection and pub- 
lication of information on treatment 
practices in industrial, manufacturing, 
and processing establishments. Use the 
contract authority more extensively in 
the conduct of research, training, and 
demonstrations. mn connection with 
such authority, start a program of train- 
ing operators of municipal and indus- 
trial or other private treatment plants. 

These six recommendations are a bold 
but necessary program to meet the reali- 
ties of the water pollution crisis. 

By eliminating the dollar ceiling on 
individual project grants, we could bring 
meaningful support and encouragement 
to the Nation’s cities. Their problems 
are at the heart of the national problem. 

Presently, the maximum Federal grant 
to a single project is $1.2 million and the 
maximum for a joint project undertaken 
1 two or more communities is $4.8 mil- 

on. 

For maior cities. these amounts are 
woefully inadequate. New York City 
alone faces the expenditure of $780 mil- 
lion for needed facilities. 

In Atlanta, the price tag is $100 mil- 
lion. In Los Angeles, it is $75 million. 
In Detroit, it is $151 million. In Pitts- 
burgh, it is $32 million. In Houston, it is 
843 million. Even in the Portland, 
Maine, area, the cost has been estimated 
at more than $20 million. 

For the last decade, Federal construc- 
tion grants have stimulated local abate- 
ment and control projects. Municipal 
response to the grants was immediate 
and encouraging even at its initial 
modest and totally inadequate level. 

However, Lecause of the grant limits, 
the resulting activity has barely kept 
pace with the needs of growing popula- 
tions and urbanization. The tremendous 
backlog of needed facilities, now totaling 
at least $20 billion, remains unmet. The 
lifting of ceilings and the stepping up 
of authorizations, as recommended by 
the subcommittee, would permit and 
stimulate the necessary attack on the 
backlog. 

Since the national pollution abatement 
program began in 1948, the basic legisla- 
tive policy has been that the control of 
pollution is a State responsibility. Re- 
grettably, most States have failed to help 
communities meet the costs of abatement 
and control. Presently, only six States 
have authority to apply State funds for 
this purpose. 

Our job, then, is to provide more in- 
centive to the States. A 10-percent Fed- 
eral bonus for State matching funds, and 
the opportunity for doubled Federal ap- 
propriations for program support will 
stimulate State participation. 

A challenge to our technology is the 
development of efficient methods of 
treating combined municipal and indus- 
trial effluent. An appropriation of $125 
million over 5 years would foster the 
depth of research needed to find and 
demonstrate the answers. In the long 
run, these answers would save countless 
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dollars and help us achieve the water 
quality we will need. 

Industry, like municipalities, will in- 
creasingly feel the financial burden of 
treatment. In many instances, this bur- 
den can adversely affect an industry’s 
growth and prosperity. Many companies 
already face this problem. It calls for 
a reevaluation of our policy on financial 
assistance to industry for treatment 
works. 

Summing up, there are three basic ele- 
ments in the Federal Government’s 
water pollution control effort: Treat- 
ment, enforcement, and research. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 gave us 
the means for developing and establish- 
ing meaningful water quality standards. 

But if communities do not have the 
resources to achieve adequate treatment, 
standards and enforcement will mean 
little. 

And without research to find more 
efficient methods of treatment, the costs 
could overwhelm us in the decades 
ahead. 

Our next legislative attack on dirty 
water should begin where the Water 
Quality Act left off. The subcommittee’s 
recommendations are guidelines for our 
work in the months ahead. 

I urge my colleagues to read the sub- 
committee’s report. 


JOB CORPS GIRLS START TO WORK 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an article about a young lady 
from my State who is a recent graduate 
of the Los Angeles Women’s Job Corps 
Training Center. 

The story was written by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Shelton, staff writer for the Wash- 
ington Post. The story is about Juana 
Marie Waquiu of Jemez Pueblo, N. Mex. 

It is of paramount importance that in- 
dustry scrutinize the graduates of the 
Job Corps for potential job placement. 
This point of view is well expressed by 
W. C. Hobbs, senior vice-president of 
Consolidated American Services, Inc., 
and chief executive of its Management 
and Engineering Services Division. This 
company was the first to hire male Job 
Corps graduates and now blazes a new 
trail by being the first in private industry 
to hire female graduates of the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. Hobbs feels certain of the abilities 
of the Job Corps graduates. His quota- 
tion is worth repeating: 

I feel very strongly that in the Job Corps, 
industry has a natural young mine of flex- 
ibility and a pool of labor. Just because 
these are poor kids who have dropped out 
of school doesn’t mean they are not good 
workers. Once industry realizes they have 
a pool, and can direct the skills and techni- 
cal training they need, they are going to 
come to Job Corps and say, “I need so many 
of this type of skill.” 


This is an inspiring and impressive 
story. It should be of interest—of great 
interest—to all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by Elizabeth 
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Shelton, be printed in the Recor at this 
point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 30, 
1965] 


Joss CORPS GIRLS START TO WORK 
(By Elizabeth Shelton) 


The first two career girls to come to the 
Capital with Job Corps diplomas as their 
credentials are happly at work in the down- 
town office of a management consultant 
firm. 

Juana Marie Waquiu, a 21-year-old from 
Jemez Pueblo, N. Mex., arrived here yester- 
day to double as a PBX switchboard opera- 
tor and receptionist with the Management 
and Engineering Services Division of Con- 
solidated American Services, Inc. She was 
the first graduate of the Los Angeles 
Women’s Job Corps Training Center. 

The second graduate, Willye L. Evans, 20, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been on duty 
in the same office for a week as a clerk- 
typist. “It’s just like home,“ Willye says. 
“Everybody is so friendly.” 

Both live on Buchanan Street NE., with 
the family of a member of the MES staff. 

Neither has had a chance yet to sightsee 
around the city, but Willye went on a motor 
trip in Maryland on Sunday and thought it 
“very nice.” 

Her mother is a domestic worker in Idabel, 
Okla. Willye tried working her way through 
Langston University in Oklahoma but had 
to leave in her second year because her sal- 
ary as an assistant to the adviser of the New 
Homemakers of America was applied only to 
tuition and left her no money for expenses 
or to send home. 

She plans to go to business college at night 
with an eventual goal of teaching business 
subjects. She attended the Metropolitan 
Junior College in Los Angeles and graduated 
in 5 months. 

Juana, daughter of a carpenter, attended 
Albuquerque Business College, in New Mex- 
ico, for a year, but couldn’t find a job in that 
city. She learned switchboard operation at 
the Los Angeles Trade Technical College 
while enrolled at the Los Angeles Job Corps 
Center. 

Back at home are five brothers and two 
sisters. The older sister is married and the 
oldest of her brothers helps his father, but 
the others are still of school age and Juana 
helps to support them. 

The brand new white-collar girls make $2 
an hour at their new jobs. They will re- 
ceive in-grade promotions and the chance 
to rise, through training, to new grades. 

W. C. Hobbs, senior vice president of Con- 
Am and executive chief of its MES division, 
is confident the Job Corps is producing a 
competent employment pool for industry. 

The organization was the first to hire 
male Job Corps graduates as employees and 
found their work so satisfactory that two are 
being given additional pay and responsibili- 
ties. The third was assisted to return to 
high school so he will have a base for higher 
education. 

One of the reasons that Hobbs feels so 
assured is that the 24-hour-a-day living 
experience at a Job Corps center gets every- 
thing about the enrollee’s abilities and 
habits down on the record. 

“This provides a great deal more informa- 
tion than a series of interviews, or even a 
job trial,” he said. 

“I feel very strongly that in the Job 
Corps, industry has a natural young mine 
of flexibility and a pool of labor,” he said. 
“Just because these are poor kids who have 
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dropped out of school doesn’t mean they are 
not good workers. 

“Once industry realizes they have a pool 
and can direct the skills and technical train- 
ing they need, they are going to come to 
Job Corps, and say, ‘I need so many of this 
type of skill.’ 

“This is one place where the Government 
is spending money that is an investment. 
The kids will put money back into the 
country.” 


AMERICAN PEOPLE SUPPORT RE- 
SUMPTION OF BOMBING OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in this 
mornings New York Times there are two 
items which, on the surface, appear to 
contradict each other. 

On page 16 of the New York Times 
there is an article headed Senate Mail 
Hits War Escalation.” According to this 
article, the mail in most Senate offices 
is running 2 or 3 to 1 against escalation 
or a resumption of bombing, and in some 
Senate offices the ratio is running as high 
as 100 to 1. 

On the other hand, an article on page 
1 of the New York Times reported that 
there is wide national support for the 
President’s decision to resume bombing 
of North Vietnam. The article, which 
ran more than 1 page in length, was 
based on the reports of 10 staff corre- 
spondents who interviewed State and 
local officials, professional and business 
men, editors, students, and others. 

The remarkable discrepancy between 
the true state of American public opinion 
and the heavily weighted public opinion 
estimates gleaned from congressional 
correspondence can, I believe, be ex- 
plained in very simple terms. 

The great majority of the American 
public who support the President’s policy 
are unorganized and do not consider it 
necessary to manifest their support by 
repeated letters and telegrams addressed 
to the President and to their Congress- 
men. 

But the relatively small minority who 
are opposed to the President’s policy are 
highly organized, and the several major 
organizations which have been playing a 
leading role in the anti-Vietnam agita- 
tion repeatedly remind their followers 
and correspondents of their duty to write 
and to wire not once, but repeatedly— 
to the President and to Congressmen. 

For example, yesterday a constituent 
sent me a printed card which he had 
received from the National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy. The card 
urged the recipient to wire the President 
and wire his Senator and Congressman 
protesting against the resumed bombing 
of the North—and if he had already done 
so once, the card urged the recipient to 
do so again. 

I have been advised that similar com- 
munications have been sent out by the 
Students for a Democratic Society, by 
the National Emergency Committee To 
End the War in Vietnam and by other 
organizations involved in the anti-Viet- 
nam agitation. 

I would therefore urge my colleagues 
to take these facts into consideration in 
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evaluating the correspondence they re- 
ceive on the Vietnam war. 

A much surer gage of the state of 
public opinion than the highly organized 
correspondence which has been deluging 
our offices is the repeated public opinion 
polls demonstrating overwhelming sup- 
port for the President’s policy. 

For example, the same New York Times 
from which I have quoted points out 
that: 

A nationwide poll by Louis Harris before 
the end of the pause reported that 61 percent 
favored and 17 percent opposed all-out bomb- 
ing of every part of North Vietnam if the 
Communists refused to sit down and talk 
peace. 


Remarkably enough, there was very 
little difference in opinion on this point 
between those who had voted the Gold- 
water ticket in 1964 and those who had 
voted the Democratic ticket. 

Of those who had supported Goldwater, 
65 percent favored all-out U.S. bombing 
if the Communists refused to talk peace, 
and 14 percent were opposed. 

Of those who had voted Democratic, 59 
percent supported ali-out bombing and 
only 17 percent were opposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point the following three 
items: 

First. The article, captioned “Senate 
Mail Hits War Escalation,” which ap- 
peared on page 16 of the New York 
Times, today, Thursday, February 3. 

Second. The article, captioned “Wide 
Support Found in Nation for Renewed 
Vietnam Bombing,” which appeared on 
page 1 of the New York Times for the 
same date. 

Third. The Harris survey, captioned 
“Public Would Back More Troops, Bomb- 
ing if Negotiation Move Fails,” the full 
text of which appeared on page 2 of the 
Washington Post on Monday, January 31. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE Man. Hrrs Wan ESCALATION—OPPOSI- 
TION LED BY MIDWEST AND MOUNTAIN STATES 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—Many Senators 
reported today that their mail was heavily 
against escalation of the war in Vietnam. 

A sampling of Senate offices indicated that 
the strongest opposition, as reflected in mail 
and telegrams, was in the Midwest and 
Mountain States. 

However, Senators from the eastern sea- 
board reported that their mail also was sub- 
stantially” or “predominantly” against esca- 
lation. 

In the House, most Members interviewed 
said their mail on Vietnam was light. The 
reason, they believed, is that constituents are 
more likely to write their Senators on foreign 
affairs issues. The Senate alone has the con- 
stitutional authority to advise and consent 
on treaties and has therefore become the 
dominant legislative body on foreign policy 
questions, 

A White House spokesman said no tabula- 
tion was being made on its mail concerning 
Vietnam. 

Most of the Senators interviewed said the 
mail gave little appearance of being orga- 
nized. 


As might be expected, those Senators who 
have been critical of the administration's 
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policy for some time or who were among the 
15 that wrote to the President last week 
urging a continuation of the pause in the 
bombing of North Vietnam reported the 
largest percentage of mail against escalation. 
For example, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, the Democratic leader, is receiving 
mail and telegrams from all over the country 
that is more than 100 to 1 against escalation. 


EDWARD KENNEDY REPORTS 


Senator GAYLORD NELSON, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, who signed the letter to the 
President, said his mail had been 10 to 1 
against stepping up the war. 

But the office of Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, who did 
not sign the letter, said he had been receiving 
80 to 100 letters a day and that the trend 
was “substantially” in opposition to escala- 
tion. 

Several Senators said the heavy mail began 
during the last 2 weeks of the bombing pause, 
a large proportion of which urged a continua- 
tion of the lull. The Senators said, however, 
that there had been no decline since the 
President’s decision last Monday to resume 
bombing. 

In fact, some Senators have experienced 
an increase. Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, who made a speech 
Monday urging the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to undertake a critical review of 
Vietnam policy, received 450 telegrams yes- 
terday supporting his position and one dis- 
senting phone call. 

However, Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, who, unlike Mr. 
McCartHy, did not sign the letter to the 
President or speak out against resumption of 
the bombing, reported that he was getting 
about 150 letters and telegrams a week. He 
said the telegrams were running 6 or 7 to 1 
and the letters 2 or 3 to 1 against escalation. 

In a private poll taken for the adminis- 
tration in Minnesota just before Christmas 
and the beginning of the bombing pause, 
21 percent of those asked wanted the United 
States to go all out for victory in Vietnam 
even if it means war with the Chinese”; 
29 percent believed “the United States should 
bomb Hanoi and any other targets that will 
increase U.S. effectiveness,” and 27 percent 
thought “the United States should continue 
the present policy” of limited bombing. 
Only 9 perecnt thought “the United States 
should stop bombing North Vietnam, even 
if it decreases U.S. effectiveness.” 


POLLS FAVOR BOMBING 


A nationwide poll by Louis Harris before 
the end of the pause reported that 61 per- 
cent favored and 17 percent opposed all-out 
bombing of every part of North Vietnam “if 
the Communists refused to sit down and 
talk peace.” 

The Minnesota and Harris polls would 
seem to indicate that a large majority of 
those who do not write letters to their 
Senators are “hard-liners.” 

The White House places much more reli- 
ance on polls than on mail. Shortly before 
he ordered the pause, the President was 
impressed by a poll showing 73 percent of 
the country in favor of the pause. 


Wwe SUPPORT FOUND IN NATION FOR 
RENEWED VIETNAM BOMBING 

A spot check of the New York Times indi- 
cates widespread support in the nation for 
President Johnson's decision to resume the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

Mixed with this support, however, is fear 
of a possible nuclear conflict and confusion 
over U.S. strategy. 

Opinion across the nation appeared to be 
in general agreement, with the exception of 
the South. There the view that the United 
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States should press the war harder seemed 
to predominate. 

The prevailing national mood was sum- 
med up by a Methodist minister in Madison, 
Wis. 

“I think the people as a whole support 
the resumption of bombing, but with a 
troubled conscience,” he said. “Most of the 
people feel a loyalty to the Government and 
support for the elected officials that require 
them to rely on their judgments. But I 
feel more people are sicker of war now than 
at any time in our history.” 

Ten staff correspondents interviewed 
State and local officials, professional and 
business men, editors, students and others 
on opinion in their communities. The re- 
sults reflect a broad trend, though they do 
not purport to be scientific. 

Many of those questioned seemed to feel 
that while the President had all the facts 
and probably knew what was best, there still 
was the “nagging possibility,” as one Cali- 
fornian put it, “that perhaps, just perhaps, 
the minority is correct after all.” 

“It’s hard to fit all these different ele- 
ments together so they make sense,” a Michi- 
gan university president said. “The loyal 
citizen has a little sense of distress and un- 
easiness because it doesn't quite come 
clear cut.“ 

For some, anxiety over nuclear war has 
become intense. The wife of a New Mexico 
scientist called for disengagement in Viet- 
nam no matter what the cost. “I’d rather 
be Red than dead,” she said. 

The feeling of militancy in the South was 
generally attributed to the region’s long- 
standing tradition of military distinction, 
as well as to the large number of troops 
stationed there. 

But one Mississippian explained it in part 
as a reaction to frustration over civil rights 
advances. “They don’t see much that they 
can do to stop civil rights activity,“ he said, 
“so this seems to make them want to stop 
the Communists Just that much more.” 

An indication that some segments of the 
public may be poorly informed on Viet- 
nam emerged from a recent poll of under- 
graduates at a college in Pittsburgh, Half 
of the students, many of whom may soon be 
drafted, could not answer such basic ques- 
tions as “who is Ho Chi Minh” and “where 
is Dienbienphu.” 

One Texas newsdealer found, however, 
that interest in the war had picked up late- 
ly. In the last week, he said, he has sold 
a number of maps of Vietnam. 

PACIFIC MOUNTAIN STATES 
Perplezity in California 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, February 2.— Confusion“ 
and “perplexity” are two words that crop up 
repeatedly in any sounding of public senti- 
ment on the Vietnam situation in this area. 

There is no doubt among well placed ob- 
servers of collective opinion—political lead- 
ers, businessmen, professional people, educa- 
tors, clergymen, editors—about why people 
are confused. 

“It’s because they sense that the admin- 
istration is confused,” one said. President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk have kept re- 
iterating the ultimate goal of our Vietnam 
involvement: to stop communism. No body 
can challenge that. But there’s a vast gap 
between that goal and the inconclusive mili- 
tary operations we see from day today. The 
necessary connection between the two is 
obscure, questionable. That gap is where 
people are floundering—along with the ad- 
ministration.” 

“If President Johnson had said we'll es- 
calate and smash through to victory at what- 
ever cost, it would have been accepted by the 
average citizen,” said Julius Leetham, who 
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as county chairman heads the largest bloc 
of Republicans in California. 

“The fact that there have been apparent 
misgivings in the Democratic leadership 
about whether we should be in there at all 
has pushed the average citizen into intellec- 
tual perplexity.” 

Poll of Students 


A recent poll of students at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on proper course 
in Vietnam yielded these responses: 

For pursuance of present operations, 2,164. 

For “escalation,” even into Communist 
China, 498. 

For immediate withdrawal, 553. 

For stopping bombing in hopes of peace, 
763. 

For withdrawal to a “neutral” position, 
69 


0. 

While most of the respondents in this poll 
presumably were not of voting age, the shad- 
ing of sentiment encountered in a canvass 
of adult opinion leaders suggested that feel- 
ings generally in the Pacific Southwest might 
divide in about the same ratio. 

Opinion has not yet generally crystalized 
into aggressive points of view. But indica- 
tions are that it would not take many radical 
developments, either favorable or adverse, to 
polarize it. 

“People are supporting the President on 
Vietnam—and at this juncture they’d sup- 
port him if he chose to withdraw,” said Philip 
Kerby, editor of the liberal magazine Frontier. 

“Opinion is becoming more definite on both 
sides of the question—mostly, I think, be- 
cause of the growing intensity of public dis- 
cussion,” commented Leonard Mandel, a shoe 
manufacturer. 

The Surface Facts 

The consensus is that the public is well in- 
formed about the surface facts of the Viet- 
nam situation, but hazy about the rationale 
and the administration's approach to it. 

“People generally just don’t know the rea- 
son for our Vietnam involvement,” said Dr. 
Neil Jacoby, dean of the UCLA Business 
School. 

“I think there is understanding that our 
aim is to prevent the spread of communism,” 
sald Dr. Robert G. Neumann, UCLA political 
science professor. But things come out, like 
the Fanfani peace overture that give even the 
President’s strong supporters the feeling that 
things are not being told.” 

The persistance of uncertainty about the 
Nation’s course seems to be bringing closer a 
critical juncture in public opinion, 

“It’s now become a question of get out or 
get tougher,” commented Conrad Jamison, 
a vice president of one of California's largest 
banks. “We're doing nothing decisive. If 
nothing decisive continues to be done, dis- 
satisfaction will grow.” 

Reflecting this trend, a prominent Beverly 
Hills dentist, Dr. Fern Petty, the normally 
jovial former president of Optimists Interna- 
tional declared impatiently: “I’m sick and 
tired of our kissing everybody’s foot. We 
ought to go in there and blast the hell out 
of Hanoi. We're seeking peace, and that's 
the quickest way to get it. We're actually 
impairing our position internationally. Peo- 
ple abroad say: There's that great big 
power—and it can’t even hold South Viet- 
nam.“ 

Heads a Large Temple 


More mildly, but no less pointedly, Rabbi 
Edgar Magnin of the Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple, one of the world’s largest Jewish con- 
gregations, commented: 

“I get around a lot and I haven't met any- 
body who liked this venture—Jew, Christian, 
Chinaman or atheist. I don't think anybody 
with half a brain wants to be in this thing, 
because it can’t solve anything. If we did 
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win militarily, 6 months later there’d be an- 
other government in there. But if it’s going 
to be a war, it should be an all-out war, If 
it isn’t, we ought to get out.” 

Simon Cassidy, a newspaper publisher and 
president of the California Democratic Coun- 
cil, a liberal rank-and-file party organization, 
commented: 

“The kind of people I talk to—mostly peo- 
ple in the CDC—are disappointed to see 
the bombing resume. Right now they’re 
willing to take the President's appraisal as 
long as they don't see a lot of coffins coming 
back, or it isn't costing too much money, or 
there isn’t any rationing. But as the going 
gets tougher, people’s questions will get 
tougher. They're going to ask: ‘What the 
hell are we doing over there?—What can 
bloodying up some jungle do to defend our 
freedom?’ ” 

There is little evidence that opinion on 
Vietnam follows economic or class lines. The 
dominant considerations, cross-sectional in 
nature, are such things as the draft and, 
subtly, the national economy. 

Mrs. Robert Neumann, a member of the 
McCone Commission that investigated the 
Watts riots, said, “I have gotten a feeling 
that really disadvantaged people don’t think 
much about international affairs—but that’s 
just an impression. But you do get other 
divisions of opinion. In my United Nations 
group, which is principally middle class, 
there are idealists who believe the war is 
dreadful and should be stopped immedi- 
ately—but there are those who think it’s 
necessary.” 


Resignation in Northwest 
(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


San Francisco, February 2.—Deep-seated 
regret that bombing of North Vietnam was 
renewed has gripped the Pacific and border- 
ing States. But the mood of a substantial 
majority, as suggested by inquiries in a cross- 
section of opinion leaders, is one of resigna- 
tion to the belief that perhaps there was no 
practicable alternative. 

Even among the clergy, where the bombing 
renewal was widely deplored, some in high 
places subscribed to this belief. And some 
of the “noisy minority” of opponents of 
bombing, on and off college campuses, ac- 
knowledged that they were outnumbered by 
supporters of President Johnson’s action. 

Repeatedly, in northern California, the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and neighboring 
States, questioners met substantially with 
this reply: 

“I find a lot of people, probably a majority, 
saying the President and his advisers have 
the information and we have to trust them 
to make the decisions.” 

Coupled with this were similar predictions 
from a prominent San Francisco business- 
man and civic leader, a Democrat: 

“As surtaxes and other taxes are added to 
support the war in Vietnam there will be 
an increasing demand from voters that we 
pull out. People are selfish; when their own 
pocketbooks are affected it makes a differ- 
ence.” 

A California State senator, also a Democrat, 
saw a change in mood as already taking 
place, away from one guided partly by eco- 
nomic status. The country club set, he said, 
originally demanded, Go in and knock hell 
out of them (the North Vietnamese) .” 

“Now,” he said, “as their kids in college 
are being reclassified, they are beginning to 
say, ‘maybe we ought to try harder to get 
to the negotiating table.“ But what do you 
do if the other side won’t negotiate?” 

In Alaska where the general reaction was 
“the President had no choice,” and where 
Gov. William A. Egan, a Democrat, said “if 
principles mean anything, then we must fol- 
low through,” Robert J. McNealy, senate pres- 
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ident, a Democrat, thought that President 
Johnson should “order nuclear bombs 
dropped on both Hanoi and Peiping,” 

“By such action,” he said, “the lives of 
many thousands of American boys could be 
saved and this country entrenched as a 
world power for peace during the next 50 
years.” 

And illustrating a point widely made that 
personal involvement often dictates the at- 
titude toward bombing renewal, a Portland 
newspaper advertising executive commented: 

“The idea of using the bomb again is 
horrible. But I wouldn’t be here today if 
they hadn't used the bomb in Japan.” He 
was in the South Pacific during World War II. 

Demonstrations in several States by college 
students against renewal of the bombing 
against North Vietnam drew relatively small 
numbers of participants. 


Students Support United States 


Jerry Baker, president of his fraternity at 
Montana State University, reported that his 
house members were “definitely in favor of 
the bombing policy.” 

Gov. Tim Babcock of Montana, a Republi- 
can, thought we may have waited too long.” 

And the Right Reverend Chandler W. Ster- 
ling, Episcopal Bishop of Montana, said that 
he was saddened by the step but added, “I 
don’t see where we have any alternative at 
the moment.” 

There was conflicting opinion on whether 
voters were well informed on issues. Ross 
Cunningham, political editor of the Seattle 
Times, doubted “if the average guy in the 
street worries about any misinformation.” 

Joe Frisno, executive news editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, said everybody he 
talked with “has a good idea what is going 
on and they believe either we should be there 
or not be there.” 

Nevadans had mixed reactions on the re- 
sumption of bombing and Idahoans, includ- 
ing Gov. Robert E. Smylie, were described 
by opinion leaders as generally believing 
that “the Nation was obliged to support the 
President's decision.” 

Whereas many felt the public was getting 
all the information it needed. Governor 
Smylie, a Republican, called for “a good deal 
more candor on the part of the administra- 
tion.” And Gov. Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, 
a candidate for the Senate, voiced “deep 
regrets” over the resumption of bombing. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 
Upper Midwest puzzled 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 


CHINA, February 2.—Acceptance without 
enthusiasm is the general attitude toward 
the Vietnam war in the upper eastern Middle 
West despite President Johnson’s quest for a 
United Nations peacemaking role. 

The mood seems to be weighted on the side 
of frustration, puzzlement, and an absence of 
martial fervor except among some ultracon- 
servatives. The basic reason appears to be 
that it is difficult to understand how the 
United States got into the Vietnam war and 
even more difficult to understand how the 
United States can get out, an assessment of 
leading opinion indicated. 

Nevertheless, a survey of opinion leaders 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and In- 
diana found almost universal backing for 
Mr. Johnson. 

“We support him completely in Vietnam,” 
said Ruben Sonderstrom, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor. 

The hard core of “get out now” advocates 
appeared to be a small minority—not even 
1 in 10, a South Bend, Ind., editor specu- 
lated. But support for the President often 
seemed forced by absence of any popularly 
acceptable substitute, or explained with, “I 
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don’t know what to think,” as in the words 
of the Springfield, Ill., Chamber of Commerce 
president. 

Mood of Confusion 

Charles H. McLaughlin, chairman of the 
University of Minnesota political science de- 
partment, said: 

“The current mood is one of confusion 
and frustration. I think people are very un- 
certain that the Government has worked out 
a policy that holds any promise of settling 
the affair. On the other hand, I suppose the 
majority do feel that we have some obliga- 
tions in that area and that it would be a 
mistake to abandon them.” 

In Milwaukee, Robert Dineen, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
said: 

“I think there are quite a few people that 
are concerned about it but are supporting 
the President because he does not have any 
alternative. I am surprised at how many 
people have misgivings. If there is an in- 
crease in casualties he concern will grow.” 

State and local officials, businessmen, 
clergymen, editors, civic-minded women, 
farm leaders, and civil rights workers were 
interviewed and generally agreed that people 
were informed on the issue, but often these 
opinion leaders doubted that the people had 
all the facts. 

Economic stratification appeared to have 
little influence on the range of opinion, and 
there was no single overriding chief concern 
other than fear of a larger war and “how it 
will affect me and my family.” 


How Can We Get Out 


Said Mrs. William Whiting, president of 
the Minnesota League of Women Voters: 

“I think you have this feeling when you 
talk with people of not really understanding 
now we got into this and how we can get out 
0 * 

Opinion, it appears in the Middle West, 
would harden in favor of a tougher “get it 
over with“ policy if casualties rose and draft 
calls increased. 

At the same time politicians look for anger 
about “taking our boys.” This is not to say, 
however, that opinion leaders look for a “quit 
the war” wave. 

In Indianapolis, a top Indiana Democrat 
said that if Johnson “goes sour” politically it 
will be because of mothers rather than draft 
card burners. 

In Duluth, Minn., the Rev. Frederick Fowl- 
er of the First Presbyterian Church, who is 
chairman of the national right-to-work 
committee, said that the Republican cam- 
paign in 1966 must demand total victory, not 
stalemate. 

Charles B. Schuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said 
farmers were “strong behind” administration 
moves to act with determination. But he 
added: 

“Out in the country there is not much en- 
thusiasm for the United Nations. They 
think it is quite ineffective and diluted by 
the African nations.” 


Gov. Warren P. Knowles of Wisconsin, a 
Republican said: 

“I understand the President's predicament. 
He’s the Commander in Chief and he has the 
facts at his command. We do not have. I 
am inclined to rely on his judgment on the 
resumption of bombing. I only hope we can 
get out of this mess with our skins. People 
feel far away from Washington and farther 
away from Vietnam. 

“I think most of the mothers and fathers 
I have talked to have grave doubts about the 
conditions in Vietnam. Parents are appre- 
hensive that their sons will be called up. 
Students are concerned that their educations 
will be interrupted. There is a general air 
of real concern on the part of most of the 
citizens of Wisconsin.” 
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Michigan apprehensive 
(By Walter Rugaber) 

Derrorr, Feb. 2—Public figures in Michi- 
gan and Ohio feel a vague, nagging appre- 
hension over the American commitment in 
Vietnam but generally believe that it should 
be honored, nonetheless. 

A series of interviews this week turned up 
all shades of opinion on the United States in- 
volvement. But virtually everyone said that 
the public lacked information on which to 
base a really firm view. 

The average man, it was agreed, is even 
more in the dark. “The typical person is 
more interested in baseball than what's go- 
ing on in Vietnam.” One source said. 

Harlan Hatcher, president of the University 
of Michigan, voiced the frustration of an in- 
formed observer: He said he has “tremen- 
dous faith” in the administration. 

But “it’s hard to fit all these different ele- 
ments together so that they make sense,” he 
complained. “The loyal citizen has a little 
sense of distress and uneasiness because it 
doesn’t quite come clear-cut.” 

Most people see “no alternative” to the 
present course, Dr. Hatcher continued. “A 
kind of reluctant going along is about where 
we are. Also, he said, there is a feeling of 
responsibility “for the men we have ferried 
out there to fight. 


A Hawk Speaks Out 


Willis H. Hall, president of the Greater 
Detroit Board of Commerce, said he takes the 
“hawk” position on Vietnam and urged the 
administration to “get in and get it over 
with.” 

It's pretty difficult to carry an olive 
branch in one hand and a hatchet in the 
other,” Mr. Hall said. “If we pull out, all 
the Far East is gone.” 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers, expressed a dif- 
ferent view. The resumption of bombing in 
North Vietnam was “a mistake” the union 
leader said. 

The President should have attempted to 
bring about peace negotiations through the 
United Nations before resuming the attacks, 
Mr. Mazey suggested. 

The officers of both local and State politi- 
cal leaders said there had been a minimum 
of mail on the war. John M. McElroy, an 
assistant to Gov. James A. Rhodes, of Ohio, 
a Republican, said 20 of the men in Vietnam 
have requested State flags. 

An aid to Gov. George Romney of Michi- 
gan, a Republican, said that telephoned 
questions on Vietnam led all others during 
a mid-December telethon broadcast on a De- 
troit television station. 

There is respect for the war as a political 
issue, William L. Coleman, the Democratic 
chairman in Ohio, said that American in- 
volvement should “definitely” have a damag- 
ing political effect in his State this fall. 

A substantial number of the leaders ques- 
tioned would agree with Zolton A. Ferency, 
the Democratic State chairman in Michigan 
and an unannounced candidate for Governor. 

“The majority of people that I’ve talked to 
support Johnson,” Mr. Ferency said. “But 
they're uneasy about where it might lead us. 
Their main concern is a worsening of the 
military situation.” 

People “aren’t sure that they’re acquainted 
enough with the issue,” the Democratic 
leader said. “And they're afraid that talking 
about it in critical terms might be un- 
patriotic.” 

Administration handling of the war is a 
potential that could hurt the Democrats, 
Mr. Ferency said. It's one of those issues 
that could turn as late as election day.” 


Support in farm belt 
(By Donald Janson) 


Kansas Crry, Mo., February 2.—The Na- 
tion’s midsection has accepted President 
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Johnson’s resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam as logical, expected, and proper. 

A sampling of views from Dubuque to 
Denver and Fargo to Wichita makes it clear 
that the Farm Belt is solidly behind the 
President's decision. 

This does not mean that anybody in the 
region is happy about United States involve- 
ment in Vietnam. The consensus is that the 
situation is a “mess” that cries out for an 
“honorable” exit before American casualties 
mount much further. 

The principal basis for support for the 
President's move is not an overriding desire 
to halt communism in a remote corner of 
the world but to save American servicemen 
ordered to Vietnam and end the entire un- 
wanted involvement. 

A feeling that cuts across all economic and 
political lines is that more aggressive mili- 
tary action is the quickest way to win the 
war and halt the need of risking more and 
more American lives. 

The mood is to accept any Presidential de- 
cision on Vietnam so long as it gives promise 
of eliminating the “mess.” 

Few voices are being raised against the 
President's course, though there are indica- 
tions that more might have been had the 
resumption of bombing not been accom- 
panied by efforts to move toward peace 
through the United Nations. 

Should the latest efforts continue to leave 
American troops mired in a frustrating and 
unpopular war, the President could find him- 
self with plenty of voter trouble in the Cen- 
tral States. 

The electorate has set no deadline, but 
murmurings indicate that it could be 1968 
if the change in the situation most notice- 
able on the home front by then is simply a 
mounting toll of American casualties. 

Politics Not Stressed 

The survey showed considerably more con- 
cern about “getting the boys back” than in 
the political considerations behind the war. 

The majority feeling throughout the re- 
gion seems to be that a much stronger mili- 
tary effort is justified to see whether this 
will do the job. 

If it does not, the mood could change 
radically in favor of a negotiated settlement. 

War-front pictures showing injured Amer- 
ican soldiers trapped by enemy fire and 
awaiting helicopter rescue have alarmed Mid- 
westerners already concerned about casual- 
ties. 

“We are asking our boys to fight with one 
hand tied behind their backs if we don't 
bomb the enemy’s sources of supply,” said 
Clarence Rupp, of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

His comment was typical. But also typical 
was his comment that he finds “growing 
wonderment about just what we are involved 
in there and why.” 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Little anziety in area 
(By Ben A. Franklin) 

PrrrspurcH, February 2.—Evidence of pub- 
lic concern about the course of the war and 
the resumption of American bombing in 
Vietnam all but vanished in the Middle 
Atlantic States this week under a record 
snowfall, 

However, indications that the heavy 
weather had significantly distracted public 
attention from the war were scant; there 
fighting before the weekend storm brought 
unusual local hardships to the area. 

Observers in five States—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky—said today that there was “more con- 
cern about interrupted deliveries of fuel 
oil for furnaces and of milk for children” 
than about the resumed deliveries of Ameri- 
can bombs on the other side of the world. 
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The prevailing mood was said to be one 
of quiet support for the President as the 
Commander in Chief. 

A dearth of public comment about Viet- 
nam—or even of private conversation at 
Office coffee breaks and at home gatherings— 
was widely interpreted by observers in all 
five States as constituting strong but pas- 
sive support” for President Johnson’s de- 
cision, announced Monday, to resume the 
bombing of North Vietnam after a 37-day 
pause. 

They Can Turn It Off 

Here in Pittsburgh, one ardent critic of 
that decision, Richard A. Rieker, managing 
editor of the Carnegie Review at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, described the pre- 
vailing attitude of “many if not most” of 
the scores of persons he said he had talked 
to in recent days as “about equal to their 
interest in the Sunday pro football game— 
they can turn it on or they can turn it off 
about Vietnam and it is all right because 
the President, who has the facts, is expertly 
calling the plays whether they pay attention 
or not.” 

“T guess you have to call that public sup- 
port,” Mr. Rieker said. “But the war is not 
touching the country, in my opinion.” 

“People are saying, ‘What do I know about 
it? What is it tome? The people in Wash- 
ington have the facts,“ the 38-year-old 
editor said. 

Mr. Rieker is chairman of an informal 
group here called the Pittsburgh Committee 
Against the War in Vietnam. He said there 
were 25 persons at the last meeting in De- 
cember, 

Gov. William W. Scranton, in a monthly 
televised news conference that was broad- 
cast statewide last Sunday, appeared to have 
expressed a broadly held consensus about the 
resumption of bombing by observing, just 
before the decision was announced in Wash- 
ington on Monday, that “in the very near 
future we are going to have to fish or cut 
bait, as we did in Korea.” 

“If you can't come to some peaceful so- 
lution,” the Governor said, “you apparently 
are going to have to start it (bombing) again 
in order to stop the North Vietnamese effort 
from being successful in South Vietnam.” 


Students Poorly Informed 


A poll on Vietnam among 188 undergradu- 
ates at Carnegie Tech, published 2 weeks 
ago in the Tartan, the student newspaper, 
disclosed that half the students queried were 
unable to answer correctly even one of nine 
rudimentary questions about the war, such 
as: “Identify Dienbienphu, Ho Chi Minh, 
Danang, Diem, and Pleime.” Only six of the 
students correctly identified all nine. 

Those who did well on the identifications 
held “widely divergent opinions” on the war, 
the Tartan reported. “On the other hand, 
80 percent of those who knew virtually noth- 
ing about Vietnam disagreed with protest 
demonstrations and supported the Govern- 
ment. Most students fall in this category.” 

In Kentucky, Wilson W. Wyatt, a former 
mayor of Louisville, former Federal Housing 
Administrator, and manager of Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s 1952 presidential campaign, dur- 
ing the height of the Korean war, com- 
mented that “the Commander in Chief has 
made a difficult decision and the only thing 
to do now is to support him fully. But I 
have not heard any exultation over the 
bombing.” 

Mr. Wyatt said that “in the present mood 
of national uncertainty” about Vietnam, a 
sharp rise in American casualties and draft 
call would be received “with a good deal of 
anguish” and with “the probability of a 
strong Republican attempt to exploit the 
issue,” 

Should the war lead to a direct military 
confrontation with Communist China, he 
said, “as much as I would regret such a de- 
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velopment there would be total unity in the 
country to win.” 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 
No critics in Mississippi 
(By Gene Roberts) 

GREENVILLE, Miss., February 2.—After work- 
ing hours in Raleigh, N.C., State Treasurer 
Edwin Gill plops himself into an easy chair 
in the Sir Walter Hotel, where he lives, and 
“feels the pulse” of the public as it strides 
from the hotel entrance to the elevators. 

This week, the talk has turned to President 
Johnson’s decision to resume the bombing 
of North Vietnam, and Mr, Gill is yet to find 
anyone who criticizes the President for his 
action. 

“The general feeling I get,” said Mr. Gill, 
who at 66 has survived nearly four decades of 
political activity in the State, “is that he 
knows a great deal we do not know. We are 
all trusting him to do what he thinks best.” 

Across the South, pulse samplers were 
reading it much the same as Mr. Gill, except 
for Mississippi and Alabama where there are 
rumblings that the war should be escalated 
still further, and at the Atlanta headquarters 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference where the general view is 
that the Nation should withdraw its troops 
from Vietnam. 

In Birmingham, Ala., more than 80 social, 
business, and labor organizations have 
adopted an entire division—the Big Red 
One—and are peppering the troops and 
friendly Vietnamese with mail and gifts. 

Quietly Accepted 

Al Stanton, city editor of the Birmingham 
News, believes that the city had accepted the 
President’s decision quietly, as one that was 
inevitable. Had he not taken it, Mr. Stan- 
ton said, the criticism would probably have 
been widespread. 

A week ago, before President Johnson an- 
nounced his decision to resume the bomb- 
ings, Senator JOHN STENNIS appeared before 
the legislature and produced rafter-ringing 
applause by calling for intensified efforts in 
Vietnam even if this were to lead to full- 
scale Red Chinese involvement. In this 
event, Senator STENNIS favored stopping the 
hordes of Red Chinese coolies with every 
weapon we have. 

“One reason the legislators applauded 
Senator STENNIS’ speech was that they do 
not see much that they can do to stop civil 
rights activity,” said a veteran Mississippi 
reporter today. “So this seems to make 
them want to stop the Communists just that 
much more.” 

While there is disenchantment with the 
war among student committee and leader- 
ship conference workers, Negroes in general 
appear to share the prevailing white view. A 
Little Rock dentist, Dr. Garman Freeman, 
said he thought that most Negroes—whether 
middle class or poor—were not greatly in- 
formed on Vietnam issues, but were sup- 
porting the war because “it is something 
Uncle Sam is doing.” 


Tendency Toward Suspicion 


In Columbia, S.C., Jim McAden, executive 
director of the South Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association, said that although the 
State “tends to be suspicious of anything 
Lyndon Johnson does,” it is accepting his 
judgment on Vietnam because it has a pa- 
triotic heritage and will fight over something 
and is glad to do it.” 

The general view appears to bear out a 
recent study of old public opinion polls by 
Alfred O. Hero, Jr., in a recent book, “The 
Southerner in World Affairs.” 

Mr. Hero said that in the period before 
World War II and in periods of tension with 
Communist countries since then, Southern- 
ers were quicker to give their support to 
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military objectives than were residents of 
other regions. 

They were less likely, too, than residents 
of other regions to withdraw their support 
because of increased drafting and taxation. 

“To be perfectly frank, the average per- 
son is not really informed on the issues,” said 
Barney Weeks, president of the Alabama 
Labor Council, “but he is for winning the 
doggone thing.” 

Bombing is backed 
(By Martin Waldron) 


Houston, Feb. 2.—President Johnson's 
decision to resume bombing of North Viet- 
nam has the overwhelming approval of resi- 
dents of Texas and Oklahoma. But the war 
itself has much less support. 

Opinion leaders in the two States agree 
that the average citizen believes that bomb- 
ing of military targets in North Vietnam will 
bring the war to an end sooner, and this is 
what they want, but if the war intensifies, 
residents of both States will give full backing 
to it. 

Both Texas and Oklahoma have strong 
military traditions and regularly furnish 
large numbers of volunteers for the armed 
services. 

“The whole Southwest is somewhat mili- 
tarily oriented,” said Charles L. Bennett, 
managing editor of the Daily Oklahoman in 
Oklahoma City. “Military service to many 
people still is the most honorable profession.” 

Mr. Bennett said that Oklahomans had 
been showing “a growing impatience at the 
lull in the bombing” when peace moves by 
this country were frustrated. 

Community leaders in a dozen cities in the 
two States agreed that the Vietnam war is 
the most misunderstood war in the Nation’s 
history. Julius Carter, editor of a Houston 
weekly newspaper, the Forward Times, which 
says it is the key to Houston's Negro market, 
said: “Not only do not the average citizens 
not understand this war, a lot of Ph. D.'s 
don't. I don't myself. Most people don't 
even know where the front is.” 


Pickets in Houston 


A group of students picketed in down- 
town Houston yesterday in protest of the 
resumption of bombing. They carried signs 
outside the Tenneco Building for several 
hours, and took a lot of verbal abuse from 
passersby, some of them stopped automobiles 
to curse them. The pickets said they chose 
the Tenneco Building because two subsidi- 
aries of the company which owns the build- 
ing manufacture napalm. 

This was the only organized protest against 
the resumption of bombing in the two States, 

The Texas and Oklahoma daily newspapers 
had generally called for a resumption of 
bombing, and labeled it afterward as the 
only choice President Johnson had. Some 
editorials have said that the United States 
had not gone far enough. The Daily Okla- 
homan called for bombing of Hanoi. 

In Austin, a leader of the Texas liberal 
community, Ronnie Dugger, said he frankly 
did not know what the majority of people 
in his area thought. “Among those I know, 
there is a sense of melancholy.” 

In central Texas, and in the area around 
El Paso, both of which are centers of retired 
military personnel, the support of the re- 
sumption of bombing is very strong. Where 
Senator JOHN G. Tower made a speech in 
Braunfels calling for even more widespread 
bombing that President Johnson had ordered, 
he received a standing ovation. 

Most of those who were themselves against 
the resumption of bombing said they did not 
discuss it with persons outside their own 
circles. 

“I don’t know what the people think about 
the bombing,” said the Reverend James Mc- 
Namee, a Roman Catholic priest in Tulsa. 
“I know I think we should settle this war, and 
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some people tell me they agree with me. But 
others tell me they are for intensifying the 
war.” 

The editorial page editor of the Tulsa Daily 
World, Walter Biscup, said, “Everybody I 
have talked to privately, publicly, officially, 
unofficially, on and off the record, has been 
overwhelmingly in favor of the resumption 
of bombing. It is the only way of shortening 
the war.” 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Grudging response 
(By John H. Fenton) 

Boston, February 2—President Johnson 
has stirred firm but grudging response in 
New England to his decision to resume bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

The support has many facets. Among 
them are the normal chins-up response to 
the Commander in Chief and a reflection of 
integrity in a matter of national commit- 
ment. But they also include a growing dis- 
illusionment with the entire military op- 
eration and a gnawing concern of the pos- 
sibility of escalation into a general war with 
Communist China. 

One editor in Maine said that he was 
chiefly concerned with the shaky condition 
of the Government of South Vietnam. 

Those in higher income and educational 
levels appear to be better informed about 
developments and aims, though they shared 
with the out-and-out hawks a confusion 
over the moral aspects of the situation. One 
man said, “Just because we don’t like the war 
doesn’t mean we aren’t concerned about our 
boys over there fighting.” 

Those are some of the conclusions of con- 
versations with a representative cross section 
of leaders in positions dealing with public 
opinion in communications, religion and 
business, And they include inferences made 
from the disinclination of some persons rep- 
resenting education, religion and business to 
discuss the situation even off the record. 


Little Visual Protest 


So far, there has been little visual pro- 
test. A thin line of pickets ringed the Fed- 
eral Building here yesterday. The group was 
organized by the Committee for Nonviolent 
Action which is based in Connecticut. But 
some of the marchers came from local groups 
that had been opposed to the Vietnam con- 
flict from the outset. 

On Boston Common students handing out 
leaflets to passers-by reported half of those 
who accepted them kept them or at least 
put them in the pockets. They said the 
others tossed them aside. 

Jerome Grossman, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Political Action for Peace, or PAX, 
said that the picketing gesture was intended 
to be a 24-hour vigil. He expressed doubt 
that it was worth the effort and that the 
energy could have been spent in other ways. 
Mr, Grossman is a Boston businessman. 
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From the Washington Post] 


THE Harris Survey—Pusiic WouLD Back 
More Troops, BOMBING IF NEGOTIATION 
Move Fats 

(By Louis Harris) 

If the efforts of President Johnson and his 
emissaries fail to get the Communists to the 
negotiation table in Vietnam, the vast major- 
ity of Americans would support an imme- 
diate escalation of the war—including all- 
out bombings of North Vietnam and increas- 
ing U.S. troop commitments to 500,000 men. 

The temper of American public opinion 
might be described as hesitantly but deter- 
minedly militant if an acceptable peace can- 
not be negotiated. 

Before the pause, 39 percent of the public 
said it thought air raids on North Vietnam 
ought to be intensified. But when asked 
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what their reaction would be if the Com- 
munists fail to respond to recent peace over- 
tures, the number who would support all-out 
bombings rose to 61 percent. 

A carefully drawn cross section of the 
public asked: 

“Despite the pause in bombings of North 
Vietnam and the cease-fire, suppose the Com- 
munists refuse to sit down and talk peace. 
Would you then favor or oppose all-out U.S. 
bombings of every part of North Vietnam?” 


In percent) 


Favor Oppose] Not 
sure 


Nationwide 
By polities: 
Voted Goldwater in 1984.. 
Voted Johnson in 1964 
By rg 


The question on increased U.S. troops was 
put this way: “We now have 250,000 U.S. 
troops in Vietnam, and about 100 Americans 
are now being killed here every week. Would 
you favor our increasing the number of U.S. 
troops to 500,000—with higher losses of life— 
if that meant the war might be shortened 
or would you be against such a big increase 
in U.S. troops?” 

Un percent] 


Favor Oppose] Not 
sure 


Nationwide 


60 25 15 
By politics: 

oted Goldwater in 1964_- 65 21 14 
Voted Johnson in 1964 58 27 15 

55 36 9 

68 19 13 

57 21 22 

60 20 20 


Thus a clear majority of the American 
public is prepared to accept either all-out 
bombings of North Vietnam or a doubling of 
U.S. troops in Vietnam or both if there ap- 
pears to be no other alternative to a Commu- 
nist takeover. As previously reported, the 
U.S. public is deeply committed to the search 
for peace in Vietnam—but not for peace at 
any price. 


IN A DEAD-END STREET 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as the 
dean of American political columnists, 
Walter Lippmann, always speaks out of 
long experience and with the kind of 
wisdom which has recently, following 
Senator AEN 's use of the term here in 
the Senate, given rise to the characteri- 
zation “owl” in contrast to the other 
birds of frequent mention, the hawks and 
the doves. 

In today’s column, which appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning, the 
judicious and well-phrased comment of 
Mr. Lippmann is turned toward the Ton- 
kin Bay resolution and its use as a 
“blank check,” and toward the vital 
question of public debate on the ques- 
tions surrounding our action in Vietnam. 

As Mr. Lippmann points out, there are 
difficulties in holding a debate on this 
question, since expressions of dissent 
undoubtedly give comfort to the enemy. 
But, as he notes, “the remedy for this 
disadvantage cannot be to silence dis- 
sent. For the dissent cannot be silenced.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Lippmann column, “In a 
Dead-End Street,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In a DEAD-END STREET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In saying that under the joint resolution 
of August 7, 1964, he has full authority from 
Congress “to take all necessary steps” in 
Vietnam, the President left himself in the 
position of a man relying on the letter of the 
bond, regardless of what it meant at the time 
it was written. There is no doubt that the 
language of the resolution gives him a blank 
check. But there is no doubt also that when 
the blank check was voted in August 1964, 
it was voted to a man engaged in a campaign 
for the Presidency against Senator Gold- 
water, who was advocating substantially the 
same military policy that President Johnson 
is now following. Therefore if laws are to be 
interpreted in the light of their legislative 
history, the President is without legal and 
moral authority to fill in the blank check of 
August 1964 with whatever he thinks he 
ought to do in 1966. 

It is, of course, impossible to rescind the 
resolution of August 1964. But as a matter 
of fact the actions of the administration go 
far beyond the original meaning of the 
resolution of 1964. This is the positive rea- 
son why the objections and the conduct of 
the greatly enlarged war should be examined 
and debated before we are led into a still 
greater war. 

It ought not to be necessary to press this 
point in a country dedicated to government 
by due process of law. A President who finds 
that his powers are challenged by respon- 
sible leaders of his own party and of the 
opposition would not refuse debate. He 
would not pretend that briefings are a sub- 
stitute for debate. He would insist upon de- 
bate and welcome it. For only by refusing to 
rely upon the letter of the law would he be 
acting according to its spirit. 

It is wrong to keep using the blank check 
while many of those who voted for it in 1964 
now say—and historically they are indubi- 
tably right—that the resolution does not 
mean what the President is making it mean 
in 1966. It is also unwise to stretch the 
letter of the law this way. For the country 
is deeply and dangerously divided about the 
war in Vietnam, and in the trying days to 
come this division will grow deeper if the 
President rejects the only method by which 
a free nation can heal such a division— 
responsible and informed debate. 

There are two principal difficulties in hold- 
ing such a debate. About one of these we 
hear a great deal, namely, that our adver- 
sary will take heart from the speeches and 
newspaper articles and be confirmed in his 
view that the United States will not stay 
the course but will pack up and go home. 
Undoubtedly the dissent here at home does 
give comfort to the enemy abroad. 

But the remedy for this disadvantage can- 
not be to silence dissent. For the dissent 
cannot be silenced. It would be a delusion 
to suppose that this dissent has its source in 
the minds of a few Senators and of some 
publicists. It has its source among a great 
mass of the American people who simply 
are not persuaded that the war in Vietnam 
is in fact the defense of a vital interest of 
the United States. 

Nations do not fight indefinitely if they 
are not convinced that their own vital inter- 
ests are at stake. Although the Korean war 
began under much better legal and moral 
auspices than did our entanglement in Viet- 
nam, the American people came to hate the 
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Korean war. The reason for that was that 
they did not believe that the interests of 
America in Korea on the Asian mainland 
were great enough to justify the casualties 
that were being suffered. 

The other principal difficulty in uniting 
the country behind a national purpose in 
Indochina is that the President's diplomatic 
advisers have never defined our national 
purpose except in the vaguest, most ambig- 
uous generalities about aggression and free- 
dom. The country could be united—in 
the preponderant mass—on a policy which 
rested on a limited strategy and on limited 
political objectives. It cannot be united on 
a policy of trading American lives for Asian 
lives on the mainland of Asia in order to 
make General Ky or his successor the ruler 
of all of South Vietnam. The division of 
the country will simply grow worse as the 
casualties and the costs increase and the 
attainment of our aims and the end of the 
fighting continue to elude us. 

The revision of our policy in Vietnam— 
the revision of our strategy and our political 
purposes and plans—is the indispensable 
condition of a really united country and of 
an eventual truce abroad. Gestures, prop- 
aganda, public relations, and bombing and 
more bombing will not work. Without a 
revision of the policy—of our war aims as 
stated by Secretary Rusk of our military 
strategy as approved by Secretary Mc- 
Namara—the President will find that he is 
in a dead end street. 


WARREN M. BLOOMBERG, MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, or- 
ganizations throughout the 50 States 
have named outstanding men for their 
deeds and dedication during the year 
1965, as Man of the Year.” 

Assistant Postmaster Warren M. 
Bioomberg, of Baltimore, received such 
an award from the Maryland Society of 
Training Directors at their first annual 
awards dinner last week. Mr. Bloomberg 
has not only labored tirelessly to get the 
mail through, but has also logged many 
hours to improve labor-management 
relations in the post office system. His 
initiation of the impact training program 
has added a human relations attitude to 
labor-management discussions. 

Mr. Warren M. Bloomberg, a respected 
Marylander, a responsible public servant, 
and a resourceful leader is truv’y a “Man 
of the Year.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Baltimore 
News-American be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSTAL ASSISTANT MAN OF YEAR” 
(By Janelee Keidel) 

Baltimore Assistant Postmaster Warren M. 
Bloomberg was named “Man of the Year” at 
the Maryland Society of Training Directors' 
first annual awards night last evening at the 
Stafford Hotel. 

Bloomberg was chosen for the award be- 
cause he most exemplified “outstanding 
leadership and support of training while not 
being primarily engaged in the training 


field,” explained MSTD President Lou Clem- 
ens before the meeting. 

He added that Bloomberg's initiation of 
the post office's impact training program was 
the factor most responsible for the assistant 
postmaster being selected for the honor. 
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“The impact program,” Clemens explained, 
“is intended to inject a human relations at- 
titude into labor-management discussions 
and is a landmark in labor-management 
dealings within the post office system.” 

Other training awards presented last night 
went to Dwight P. Jacobus, supervisor of 
education service to industry, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and to Clyde S. Hartlove, 
vice president of public relations and em- 
ployee development, Esskay Quality Meat 
Co. 

Clemens noted that although the MSTD's 
three-man awards committee was composed 
of members of industry, two of the three 
awards were presented to Government em- 
ployees—one Federal and one State. 

If a certain element of pride can be de- 
tected there, it’s probably pardonable. 
Clemens himself is a Government man, as- 
sistant training officer at the post office here. 

Awards committee members were John 
Ennis, of Proctor & Gamble Co.; Gustave 
Semesky, FMC Corp.; and Mrs. Mildred Bax- 
ter, of the C. & P. Telephone Co, 

Sixty percent of the persons in the Mary- 
land Society of Training Directors represent 
industry, Clemens said, while 20 percent come 
from service industries. The remaining 20 
percent represent various levels of govern- 
ment. 

The post office here will accept applica- 
tions for garageman, PFS L-3, $2.37 an hour, 
until February 28. 

Residents of Baltimore City, Anne Arundel, 
Baltimore, Carroll, Hartford, and Howard 
Counties are eligible to apply. 

Because existing registers for the job will 
be superseded by results of the new examina- 
tion, all persons with eligibility on present 
registers should reapply. 

Full information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Post Office Board, 
U.S, Civil Service Examiners, Room 601, Mc- 
Cawley Building, 37 Commerce Street, Balti- 
more 21202 or from first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices in the counties affected. 


THE CHURCHES AND VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful articles that has 
come to my attention on the Vietnam 
issue is one written by Dr. Georgia Hark- 
ness, entitled The Churches and Viet- 
nam,” which was published in the Janu- 
ary 26, 1966, issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury. 

Dr. Harkness is one of the Nation’s 
most respected theologians. For many 
years she has inspired seminary students 
with her lectures and her probing mind. 
I had the privilege of studying with her 
briefly in 1946. At the present time, she 
is professor emeritus of applied theology 
at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent to have her 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCHES AND VIETNAM—No MATTER 
How AMBIGUOUS ARE THE ISSUES INVOLVED 
IN THE CONFLICT, THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
Makes CERTAIN ATTITUDES TOWARD THEM 
CLEAR 

(By Georgia Harkness) 

In the face of the escalating war in Viet- 
nam the churches have been conspicuously 
failing to direct the thinking of their mem- 
bers on the portentous issues involved. At its 
meeting in December the National Council 
of Churches’ General Board adopted an ad- 
mirable policy statement and message, but 
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so far as local congregations are concerned a 
question uppermost in the minds and hearts 
of millions of Americans is being bypassed 
in American Protestantism, 

There is no denying the complexity of the 
situation, a complexity that leaves one un- 
certain what to say unless he accepts or 
rejects outright the administration's posi- 
tion. Yet our first obligation as Christians 
is clear: to maintain our ethical sensitivity 
to the demands of the Gospel. Obviously, the 
Gospel gives us no blueprint for the precise 
forms of action to be taken amid the com- 
plexities of the modern world; that is why 
Christian pacifists and nonpacifists can sin- 
cerely differ. Yet we have firm common 
ground on which to stand in the Gospel’s im- 
peratives on love and reconciliation, on re- 
spect for human life, and the need to relieve 
suffering wherever it is found, on the recog- 
nition that every person, whatever his race, 
nation, social status, or political coloration, 
is of infinite worth to God and should be 
viewed as bound to us by ties of brother- 
hood. These imperatives have been affirmed 
again and again by great representative 
bodies of churchmen. Whether we are paci- 
fists or nonpacifists, supporters of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy or dissenters, 
we ought to take them seriously. 


UNWARRANTED INSENSITIVITY 


Yet what is happening to our inner atti- 
tudes? The Vietcong are human beings, 
made in God’s image like ourselves, perhaps 
less culturally advanced but as precious in 
God’s sight as any American. When we hear 
a news report of 240 American boys killed 
in 1 week, we rightly wince. When we hear 
in the same report of 2,400 Vietcong killed, 
are we not inclined to rejoice as if something 
good had happened? Do we think God re- 
joices? 

Insensitivity to the taking of human life 
when it is on the other side creeps up on 
us in every war. We rationalize by saying 
that thus the end of the war is brought 
nearer. Perhaps, and perhaps not. In the 
present conflict the escalation of the war 
seems to have stiffened Hanoi’s opposition 
to negotiation, as is likely to be the case in 
any conflict when resources with which to go 
on fighting remain. Be that as it may, for 
the Christian to view with composure and 
even with rejoicing the large-scale death of 
other human beings is an indication that 
somewhere along the way our Christian sen- 
sitivity has slipped. 

Another angle of insensitivity appears in 
the dulling of our reaction to the slaughter 
of innocent noncombatants—old men and 
women, mothers and their babies, terrified 
villagers who may have been warned but who 
have no place to go when the napalm begins 
to fall. It is to the credit of our soldiers 
that many of them, though trained in the 
stern realities of war, shrink from such 
slaughter. If we have let our sensibilities 
be lulled to sleep, a look at such photo- 
graphs as those of “the blunt reality of war 
in Vietnam” in Life’s November 26, 1965, 
issue should help to awaken us. 

Though new in form, this is the old ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of obliteration bomb- 
ing. Those whose memories reach back to 
World War II may recall that the protest 
against the wholesale bombing of civilian 
populations issued by a small group of reli- 
gious leaders—there were only 28 of us— 
was generally greeted with opposition and 
derision. But after the war was over the 
report of the commission appointed by the 
Federal Council of Churches on “The Rela- 
tion of the Church to the War in the Light 
of the Christian Faith” (often called the Cal- 
houn Commission) almost unanimously 
condemned the practice of obliteration 
bombing. What the judgment of history will 
be on the conduct of the war in Vietnam 
remains an open question. 
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A closely related issue for which the 
churches must be concerned if they are 
to remain Christian is the need for a vastly 
accelerated program of relief. The efforts 
of our Government to care for refugees and 
wounded villagers are commendable. Yet 
in view of the enormity of the problem and 
the continuing destruction they are inade- 
quate. The longer the war continues the 
greater the need will become. Here is clearly 
something the churches can support—a serv- 
ice to which the Christian conscience can 
respond. 

More than 600,000 persons in South Viet- 
mam have fied from their homes to escape 
the violence from both sides. And in the 
north there are unknown numbers of vic- 
tims of our bombing, for while an attempt 
has been made to limit that bombing to 
military and other strategic targets, persons 
are inevitably caught in the destruction. 
To minister to the suffering, whether in 
the south or north, both Church World Serv- 
ice and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee are appealing for funds to carry on 
a greatly increased program of relief. 
Though many of us feel helpless in this 
crisis, helping relieve desperate human need 
is certainly one thing we can do. 

Let us look ahead a little. We should wel- 
come our Government’s offer to give economic 
aid to Vietnam and other countries of south- 
east Asia. Will we be as willing when the 
war finally terminates with all Vietnam 
such a shambles that nothing but a long 
and very expensive program will rebuild it? 
National honor will hardly let us leave the 
area in that condition, yet one can anticipate 
the outcries at the expense involved, at its 
impingement on the cost of domestic pro- 
grams. Christians must then insist that 
if we can pour out vast sums of money 
as well as human life to win the war in 
Vietnam, we must be as willing to ex- 
pend our tax funds to create conditions 
for decent human living in the shattered 
area. 

THE RIGHT AND DUTY TO PROTEST 


I must speak now of a more disputed issue. 
What about the demonstrations, marches, 
and other forms of protest against Govern- 
ment policy? Shall we defend them, or shall 
we oppose them as unpatriotic and as a 
means of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy while other young Americans suffer 
and die for us in Vietnam? There is clearly 
no justification for dishonesty or for draft 
dodging. The burning of a draft card is 
both a defiant and a futile form of protest. 
And though we may sympathize with the 
deep concern that has prompted self-immo- 
lation, we must agree that suicide is not the 
Christian answer. 

When conducted in an orderly manner 
demonstrations are within the American 
tradition of the right to free expression of 
opinion. To forbid them is to stifle democ- 
racy at home under the guise of preserving 
it abroad. Certainly they should be per- 
mitted when the safety and welfare of the 
public are not infringed upon. Yet in most 
cases, certainly in the much publicized 
Berkeley demonstrations, it is a very diverse 
group that marches. There are probably 
some Communists; there are committed paci- 
fists; there are many who for various reasons 
do not approve the Government’s policy in 
Vietnam. Some of these reasons are care- 
fully thought out and held with deep convic- 
tion; others appear to be iess laudably 
grounded. It is impossible to form one com- 
mon judgment about all who participate. 

At present it is only those clergymen and 
pacifists who ask for exemption on religious 
grounds who are legally excused from mili- 
tary service. Of late the question has arisen 
as to whether this provision should be ex- 
tended to cover those who conscientiously 
believe that all war—or one particular war— 
is unjust. Again, some past history may 
help to answer the question. 
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At the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work in 1937 there was a clear condemna- 
tion of war as “a particular demonstration 
of the power of sin in this world and a defi- 
ance of the righteousness of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Yet 
three positions were stated as conscien- 
tiously held by Christians: absolute pac- 
ifism, the support of “just wars,” and re- 
sponse to the call of the state unless one is 
absolutely certain that his country is fight- 
ing for a wrong cause (report, sec. V, 7). By 
the time of the Amsterdam Conference of 
1948 the atomic age had intervened and the 
position had shifted somewhat to another 
triad: denial that modern war can be an act 
of justice, the duty of citizens to defend the 
law by force if necessary, and the Christian 
pacifist position (report, sec. IV, 1). In later 
assemblies of the World Council of Churches 
the matter was approached from other angles 
with less specific statements. 

In view of such affirmations by representa- 
tives of the world Christian community it 
would seem that there ought to be standing 
ground both in the law and in the attitudes 
of the local community for the person who 
protests against participation in a war which 
he conscientiously believes to be unjust. 
Such a provision if enacted into law would 
doubtless impose problems for draft boards, 
but perhaps not more than in the case of 
Christian pacifists. Judgments would need 
to be made on the basis of the individual’s 
wider spectrum of life and thought; min- 
isters might be called on to defend deserving 
persons and refuse support to others. Yet I 
do not see on what other basis genuine free- 
dom of conscience can be preserved. 

A further service the churches can render 
is to educate their members, as objectively 
as possible, on the background of the pres- 
ent war. The best brief statement in re- 
sponse to this obligation that I have seen 
was that in the Church Woman for Novem- 
ber 1965. It is true, of course, that there are 
ambiguous elements in the background 
which, because they are ambiguous, can be 
cited on either side of the issue. For exam- 
ple, are all of the Vietcong Communists, as 
is commonly assumed? The original Viet- 
minh, which became the Vietcong, was anti- 
French rather than pro-Communist. Most 
of those now fighting against the South Viet- 
nam Government are peasant lads innocent 
of ideology, yet there seems little doubt that 
their leaders are Communist- trained, re- 
sponsive to the bidding of Hanoi, 

Are we in Vietnam to honor the commit- 
ments of three Presidents? There is no doubt 
about the Johnson commitment, but the 
original Eisenhower offer of aid was condi- 
tional upon needed reforms and the estab- 
lishment of a strong government responsive 
to the people. (President Eisenhower’s let- 
ter of Oct. 23, 1954, to Ngo Dinh Diem, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 
27, 1965, merits perusal (vol. 111, Part 13).) 

Is our presence in Vietnam a violation of 
the Geneva accords of 1954? By these agree- 
ments the Communists were to withdraw to 
the north and the French and non-Commu- 
nists to the south; both sides were to end 
hostilities and neither zone was to be used 
as a base for military activities; elections 
were to be held within 2 years under an 
international control commission to deter- 
mine the nation’s political future. It is clear 
that North Vietnam has violated this agree- 
ment. It is less well understood that the 
Geneva accords were mainly between the 
French and the Vietminh and that both the 
non-Communist Vietnamese representatives 
at the conference and the United States re- 
fused to sign them. 

Such items do not per se settle the right- 
ness or wrongness of the present conflict. 
They do indicate that we ought to know the 
facts, including such nuances as these, and 
state them with as much light and as little 
heat as possible. 
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ONE VIEW OF THE WAY AHEAD 


I certainly claim no superior wisdom as to 
what should now be done, but the reader is 
entitled to know my position. I do not ad- 
vocate immediate withdrawal, but neither 
do I think we should continue the present 
bombing and jungle warfare. The most sen- 
sible solution I have seen is that advanced 
by Senator GEORGE McGovern in an address 
to the Senate which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record previously mentioned. 
The gist of his suggestions is that we should 
continue to hold the cities and coast, which 
can be done without great destruction of life 
or property, stop the bombing and sit it out 
until an honorable peace can be negotiated. 

In the meantime effort should be made 
through the United Nations or other agencies 
to bring about a cease-fire. Negotiations 
which our Government has proposed, how- 
ever unconditional, are not likely to come 
about so long as bombing of North Vietnam 
continues—hence the hope inspired by the 
cessation at the beginning of the new year. 
The United States has sufficiently demon- 
strated that it is not a “paper tiger” and need 
not fear loss of prestige should the cessa- 
tion continue. Negotiations when entered 
into should certainly include participation 
by representatives of the National Liberation 
Front in Vietnam. Eventually there should 
be a phased withdrawal of all foreign troops 
except a United Nations or other interna- 
tional peacekeeping force. And free elec- 
tions by which the people may determine 
their own political future should be pro- 
vided for. 

A further requirement, as suggested above, 
is that until economic self-subsistence and 
rebuilding are attained there must be both 
the promise and the actuality of massive eco- 
nomic aid, with the provision of hospitals, 
orphanages, schools, and varied forms of 
technical assistance. If we make all this 
possible we will validate our claim that we 
are in South Vietnam to protect the people 
from aggression. At the same time such 
response to human need will form the best 
insurance against the spread of communism. 

Finally, we should be praying for those 
who suffer in this deeply troubled land, 
whether friend or enemy, whether Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, atheist—men, women, and 
children with stricken bodies and souls, 
caught in the grip of forces they did not 
create and do not understand. That, at 
least, any Christian can do if he shares some- 
what the love of God for every suffering one 
among his human children. 


TRIBUTE TO OREN HARRIS, A 
FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
ARKANSAS, NOW A FEDERAL 
JUDGE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, few 
Americans have the opportunity to serve 
their country in both the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Government. 
Few men have the chance to bring to the 
judiciary a quarter century of lawmak- 
ing experience, but such a man is Oren 
Harris, a close, personal friend of mine 
and the former Representative of the 
Fourth Congressional District of 
Arkansas. He has been sworn in earlier 
today at El Dorado, Ark., as Federal 
judge for both the eastern and western 
districts of Arkansas, after having been 
nominated by President Johnson last 
year. 

Judge Harris resigned his seat in the 
House of Representatives effective 
February 2, 1966, after 25 years’ service 
in that body and after 9 years as chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 
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Oren Harris was in Congress when I 
came as the Representative of the Third 
Congressional District of Arkansas in 
1942. His service to Arkansas has been 
exceptional, his fairness as a committee 
chairman irreproachable, and his judg- 
ment wise and mature. I have a very 
deep admiration for him and have en- 
joyed working in the Congress with him 
these many years. Arkansas will miss 
his services as a legislator, but his in- 
timate knowledge of the law will serve 
him in good stead and I am thankful 
that the new judgeship position in 
Arkansas has been filled by a man of his 
caliber. 

Mr. President, I join the rest of the 
Arkansas delegation and his colleagues in 
the House in paying tribute to one of 
Arkansas’ outstanding Representatives. 
My best wishes to both Judge Harris and 
his wife, Ruth, in their new life. 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
I know the basic statistics covering en- 
rollment, teachers and high school grad- 
uates in full time public elementary and 
secondary day schools are of continuing 
interest to my colleagues and because 
these are the basic statistics which will 
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be cited time and again in connection 
with education legislation in the second 
session, I feel it appropriate to set them 
forth at this point in my remarks for the 
reference of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a news release dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1966, from the Office of Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, together with 
the accompanying tables, printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 

Washington, D.C., January 16, 1966. 

Enroliments in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools this fall rose to 42.1 million, 
an increase of 727,000 or 1.8 percent over last 
year, the U.S. Office of Education announced 
today. 

The 12th annual fall survey, conducted in 
cooperation with State departments of edu- 
cation, also shows: 

Enrollments are continuing to increase 
more rapidly in secondary schools than in 
elementary schools. The elementary school 
enrollment of 26.4 million is up 194,000, or 
0.7 percent above a year ago. Secondary 
school enrollments rose 533,000 to 15.7 mil- 
lion, a gain of 3.5 percent. 
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The estimated average annual expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance in 
1965-66 is $532. Based on average daily mem- 
bership—counting students both present and 
absent—the estimated average annual ex- 
penditure is $503. 

The survey also showed: 

Approximately 1,716,000 full-time and 
part-time public schoolteachers, an increase 
of 68,100, or 4.1 percent over 1964. 

The estimated average annual salary of all 
instructional personnel, including principals, 
teachers, librarians, and others is $6,700 in 
1965-66. The average annual salary for 
classroom teachers is $6,500. 

About 81,700 full-time public schoolteach- 
ers—4.8 percent of the total—do not meet 
State certification standards. The propor- 
tion of teachers with less than standard cer- 
tificates has been declining slowly in recent 
years. 

Total expenditures for public schools in 
the current school year will amount to about 
$25.8 billion. 

In the 1964-65 school year, 16,400 class- 
rooms were abandoned because of school or 
school district consolidations, population 
shifts, destruction of buildings, and other 
factors. The completion of 65,200 classrooms 
during the same period brought the number 
of classrooms currently in use to 1,595,000. 

(Nore ro Eptrors.—Further details, giving 
current year figures by region and State as 
well as national totals for a 5-year period are 
contained in the attached tables.) 


TABLE 1.—Fall 1965 statistics on local school districts, enrollment, teachers, and high school graduates in full-time public elementary and 


secondary day schools, by State 


Number of Number of full-time and part-time | Number of full-time classroom 
local basic Number of pupils enrolled classroom teachers teachers with less than standard High 
adminis- certificates 1 school 
trative graduates, 
Region and State units 1964-65 
(school Total Second- 
districts) ary 2 
0) (2) 7) ai) 
United States... 2 26, 982 | 42, 143, 504 | 26, 415, 834 748, 650 2, 362, 100 
North AN olindan 4,006 | 9,867,110 | 5,863,535 201, 431 584, 666 
Connecticut 178 574, 367, 801 10, 395 31, 729 
Delaware 59 108, 357 62, 182 4. 2, 2, 368 5, 987 
aine. 397 222, 506 148, 631 9, 133 5,717 3, 416 12, 661 
Marylans 24 762, 647 442, 025 431, 094 416,342 414,752 41, 405 
392 | 1,020,500 616, 000 45, 004 24, 550 20, 454 63, 364 
New Hamps 199 128, 857 83, 007 5, 529 8, 239 2, 290 7.775 
New Jersey 594 | 1,286, 000 847, 000 59, 000 35, 000 24, 000 78, 000 
New York 5... 997 | 3,190,845 | 1,833, 184 146, 083 74.885 71. 198 182, 227 
Pennsylvania. 863 2,189,829 | 1, 226, 421 489, 009 4 43,716 145, 293 143, 200 
Rhode Island “ 40 154, 501 88, 980 6, 630 3, 374 3, 256 9, 157 
ermont. 262 84, 254 55, 639 3, 883 2, 278 1, 605 4.452 
District of Columbia 1 144, 016 92, 665 5, 617 3, 213 2, 404 4, 700 
Great Lakes and Plains 14, 744 | 11,854,748 | 7, 506, 854 278, 986 213, 432 688, 585 
Ilinois. 1,354 | 2,087,689 | 1,366, 223 89, 470 53, 753 35,717 115, 006 
Indiana... 442 | 1,124,724 693, 100 45, 084 24, 541 20, 66, 348 
Iowa. 984 625, 358 445, 460 29, 082 16, 254 12, 828 40, 590 
1, 500 506, 958 365, 501 26, 719 14, 802 11,917 28, 000 
Michigan 1. 150 1,975,000 | 1,165,000 72, 782 39, 541 33, 241 103, 175 
Minnesota. 1, 439 808, 207 452, 358 34, 605 17, 248 17, 357 53, 443 
Missouri ¢_- 1,028 964, 351 703, 635 37, 040 24, 668 12, 372 51, 261 
Nebraska 2, 546 318, 746 194, 844 15, 431 8, 790 6, 641 19, 886 
North Dakota 603 148, 871 97, 577 7, 275 4,174 3, 101 9, 536 
Ohio 738 | 2,270,108 | 1,395,481 88, 027 49, 440 587 132, 613 
South Dakota 2, 388 165, 8, 420 5, 318 3, 102 9, 898 
Wisconsin 7. 572 859, 101 38, 483 20, 457 18, 026 58, 829 
1,821 | 9, 717,078 366, 286 214, 653 151, 633 573 
119 831, 701 480, 327 29, 575 15, 597 13, 978 45, 424 
410 451, 231 250, 884 17, 200 8, 714 8, 486 25, 394 
67 | 1,220, 581 687, 806 47,850 „382 468 61, 190 
195 | 1,055, 086 693, 179 37, 973 23, 791 14, 182 51, 708 
200 665, 046 436, 599 26, 061 16, 293 9, 7 35, 233 
67 802, 592 505, 113 31, 388 18, 252 13, 136 39, 269 
149 584, 629 356, 111 20, 375 11, 288 9, 26, 690 
169 | 1,181, 558 850, 985 44,819 „ 959 5 67, 520 
108 637, 990 386, 649 24, 116 13, 446 10, 670 33, 192 
152 871, 998 566, 998 31, 200 19, 500 11, 700 46, 541 
130 986, 123 620, 103 39, 464 22, 666 16, 798 49, 438 
55 428, 543 239, 863 16, 265 8, 765 7, 500 26, 974 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Fall 1965 statistics on local school districts, enrollment, teachers, and high school graduates in full-time public elementary and 
secondary day schools, by State—Continued 


W and ret ae Sct n 
classroom teach teachers wi Bane: sie standard High 


Region and State 


— 
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co 
Pao 
AFEFE 
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8 


5 8888 
Seer 


— — — 
ring 


PABEBE 


88288 
88: 8 
8 

83888 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands. 


i 
o 


1 Because of the variation in State requirements for a 8 8 certificate at ¢ Data for sesame A and secondary schools are reported by specific grade dan 1 
r 


— 5 the elementary and secondary levels, comparisons between States cannot readily porter rran through grade 8 for elementary schools and grades 9 
2 Unless otherwise noted, data for wer gin and secondary schools are classified b 7 se excludes vocational schools not o operaene as part ofthe — school shoo Sere 
type of 5 rather than by grade grou 1 85 z § Data for ag earn and secon schools are re by 2 
Includes 2,537 districts which not operate any s any schools, kindergarten through grade 7 for . —— schools and grades 8 8 12 
$ Includes full-time 5 ol part-t secondary. 


$ Data for elementary and secondary schools are natn by spec: 
kindergarten through grade 6 for elementary schools ported ne 13 tor 
secondary. 


TABLE 2.—Selected statistics on school housing in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools, by State 


Number of seh = . i sessions, Number of instruction rooms 


Region and State 


Completed ee Available 
during and in use, 


1 


1, 595, 150 
366, 986 
23, 056 
4, 555 
728 8, 802 
1. 530 25,672 
650 38, 400 
306 5, 209 
2, 200 48, 700 
4, 300 119, 490 
2, 381 79,155 
255 5,957 
152 3, 529 
89 4,461 
18, 388 458, O41 
78, 078 
41,950 
27,921 

24, 


Sn 


Sle 
8 883883882 


822 


SSSR N 
28888888 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.— Selected statistics on school housing in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools, by State—Continued 


Number of vo on „ sessions, Number of instruction rooms 


Region and State 


Completed | Abandoned | Available 
Elementary | Secondary during dur! and in use, 


1 


1 Incomplete; total for States reporting. 4 Excludes vocational schools not o g the e 
2 Includes estimate for nonreporting States. Temporary increase in pupils on due N urri- 
3 Data not available. cane in Orleans Parish. 


TABLE 3.— Historical summary of fall su statistics of school districts, pupils, teachers, and instruction rooms in full-time public 
elementary and se 9 Hess day schools, 50 States and District of Columbia, 1961 to 1966 


Item 


A. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


"POCA NTIS FTT r se 31, 705 
T m A mw. m—- Gere SUF. 27, 763 
N PS EE) a E OEE Eee oa Oe LB ot Meh pee at TSR ul 3, 942 
B. ENROLLMENT 

Total enrollment a 40, 186, 751 
Elementary schools. 4 4 25, 774, 289 
S/ m— een ae en aU Ie id. WARES 246 14, 412, 462 
Percent of total enrollment in elementary schools. --...--....-..--.---------------------------------- 64.1 
Percent of total enrollment in secondary schools 35.9 

C. CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Total teaohers, toll time and part time... e N 1, 577, 777 


908, 353 
669, 424 


Percent of total teachers in 8 PE a aap TTT. ͤ ———— es = He EL 
Percent of total teachers in secondary schools... .......-.-------.--.---=------..+--------<---------- 


D. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 
Pupil-teacher ratio (total elementary and secondary schools) 1m 


Elementary schools 
Secondary schools 


E. TEACHERS WITH SUBSTANDARD CERTIFICATES 
Total full-time teachers with substandard certificates „„ 


e e e e e . po rea oes eek EAE 
Oe Og Le aie RS A ahaa: SSE aaa F RST Tk Se IS SC a 


Percent of total teachers with substandard certificates in elementary schools 
Percent of total teachers with substandard certificates in secondary schools. 
Total teachers with substandard certificates as percent of total teachers 
Teachers with substandard certificates in elementary schools as percent of total emementary 
Teachers with substandard certificates in secondary schools as percent ot total secondary teachers- 
F. PUPILS ON CURTAILED SESSIONS 
Total number of pupils attending school for less than a full or normal school day 


Elemen schools. 
5 


G. PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Historical summary of fall survey statistics on school districts, pupils, teachers, and instruction rooms in full-time public 
elementary and secondary day schools, 50 States and District of Columbia, 1961 to 1965—Continued 


Item 


Fall 1962 Fall 1963 Fall 1964 Fall 1965 


H. INSTRUCTION ROOMS 


Number of owned instruction rooms at beginning of school year 2 1, 438, 384 1, 496, 950 1, 549, 000 1, 595, 150 
Number of 3 ion rooms completed during school year 65, 300 „300 65, 200 u 
Number of rooms abandoned for instructional purposes during school year. 17, 000 17, 100 16, 400 0 

1 Data to become available in fall 1966 survey. available at the beginning of the previous year, plus rooms completed, and minus rooms 


2 Because of changes in school plant Inventio; the number of instruction roomsat abandoned during the previous school year. 
the beginning of a particular school year is not always the sum of the number of rooms 


TABLE 4.—Estimated expenditures by major purpose, current expenditure per pupil, and average salary of instructional staff and classroom 
teachers, by State, 1965-66 


Expenditures (in thousands) Annual current eee 


per pupil 


Current expenditures 

Region and State 
Interest on Average daily Average daily Total instruc-| Classroom 

school debt membership — foan tional staff 2 teachers 


g 
8 


593 637 7, 550 7,200 
538 7,300 7,150 
5, 000 397 410 5, 600 5, 550 
11, 688 612 552 7, 298 6, 878 
6, 000 502 530 7,350 7, 100 
225 453 479 5, 765 5, 650 
8, 000 612 662 7, 233 6, 968 
30, 000 804 876 8, 400 7, 700 
12, 000 533 565 6, 650 6,410 
425 533 576 6, 750 6, 325 
105 499 507 5,750 5, 40 
4, 016 534 578 7, 800 7, 500 
1,011, 287; 060 O T ee eee 
1, 125, 000 35, 000 160, 000 46, 000 549 591 T 7,123 
532, 614 8, 000 80, 000 6, 000 (5) 512 0 7, 050 
326, 072 4, 237 58, 000 9, 000 549 6, 6, 050 
245, 384 3, 738 30, 581 8. 000 (3) 511 5, 957 5,785 
950, 000 25, 000 225, 000 57, 000 (5) 523 7, 200 6,850 
433, 458 5, 530 84, 243 24, 284 577 6, 862 6, 641 
399, 402 8, 500 60, 000 14, 500 (5) 485 6, 003 5, 857 
130, 000 2, 000 26, 000 5, 000 402 419 5, 350 5, 225 
63, 500 1, 000 14, 150 2,850 440 460 5,275 5,120 
1, 070, 000 10, 000 180, 000 46, 000 473 503 6, 6, 350 
ie awe ea 8, 920 1, 405 484 504 4, 4.650 
438, 680 2, 200 85, 000 17,000 550 575 6, 6, 425 
99, 848 T T 
1. 500 20. 000 10, 000 343 355 5, 5, 150 
1,305 30, 900 5, 068 357 376 4, 4,740 
40, 743 162, 700 13, 658 415 439 6, 6, 435 
8, 000 140. 000 12, 000 356 384 5, 5, 350 
3, 000 26, 000 9, 000 353 375 5, 4,930 
500 40, 000 15, 000 448 481 6, 6, 039 
8, 600 22, 705 4, 000 204 317 4, 4,190 
8, 000 60, 000 10, 200 359 379 5, 5, 373 
4,300 25, 600 5, 500 325 349 4, 4,675 
4,800 39, 000 12, 000 344 361 5, 5,100 
15, 000 62, 000 10, 500 394 424 5, 5,650 
4. 100 10, 000 1,600 348 307 5, 4,990 
i e . acdc loveseansminnak 
1.439 1,917 775 8. 481 8, 240 
2,136 5, 602 491 514 7,165 7, 025 
280, 000 20, 000 569 8, 500 8,150 
7, 500 13, 500 482 513 6, 643 6, 391 
7, 682 2, 182 482 515 7,073 6, 929 
„ 1. 800 09 400 5, 850 5, 685 
4, 000 §27 567 5, 850 5, 800 
3, 700 09 528 7, 200 7,025 
1,576 561 578 6, 545 6,356 
4,400 463 481 5, 921 5, 650 
5, 886 577 612 6, 850 6, 650 
45, 000 7423 7449 76,100 1 §, 950 
3,400 437 6, 525 6, 250 
15, 000 (9) 7,100 6,825 
hee eee 1,300 526 6, 293 6,119 
440 2, 826 
642 8, 050 
250 5, 000 
198 3, 467 
438 5,748 
1 Includes tures for summer schools, adult education, community services cluded in school district accounts; such expenditures in 4 States “once to an esti- 
ns as 3 aries operated oyi school districts, expenditures for nonpublic schools mated total of $332,000,000 ($220,000,000 in Pennsylvania; $67,000,000 in Indiana; 
law, community centers, recreational activities), and com- $30,000,000 in Alabama; gud $15,000,000 in Georgia). 
en naa technical institutes under the jurisdiction of local boards of educa- + Not available. 
tion. ê Includes an estimated 305,000,000 to zeo 3 ol recent Federal aid legislation. 
2 Includes lassroom teachers, and other instructional staff. ? Excludes kindergarten and 8 
3 Partially ve of of "Education. Figures understated because n — expenditures incurred by agencies 


o er ital 1 by nonschool agencies such as State and local school- other than the Department of Education are excluded. 
ities and governmental units whose financial transactions are not in- 
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“GOODBY TO GUTENBERG” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
January 24, 1966, issue of Newsweek 
there was published an article entitled, 
“Goodby to Gutenberg,” which I feel 
will be of great interest to many of my 
colleagues, particularly those who are in- 
terested in legislation to expand and im- 
prove our library services. 

This special science report relates the 
impact of our technological development 
to the age-old problem of information 
location and retrieval. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GoopBy TO GUTENBERG 

At the Polaroid Corp., in Cambridge, Mass., 
a scientist has conceived a photosensitive 
crystal about as big as a lump of sugar that 
is capable of containing the images of no 
fewer than 100,000 pages. Two engineers at 
the University of Michigan have perfected 
a lensless photographic system which could 
lead to three-dimensional home television. 
And in San Francisco a shrewd entrepreneur 
expects to make his fortune with a no-con- 
tact, no-pressure printing technique that 
can write on sand, print a message on a 
pizza and put a trademark on raw egg yolk. 

As these concepts or any of the dozens of 
others now incubating in industrial labora- 
tories are translated into hardware, the $10 
billion communications industry in the 
United States will enter the final and most 
frenetic phase of its transformation from 
the old Gutenberg ways. “Books and news- 
papers will no longer exist,” predicts Mar- 
shall McLuhan, the new savant of the new 
technology. “Publishing will become an ac- 
tive servicing of the human mind. Instead 
of a book, people will get a research package 
done to suit their own needs.” 

A survey of both existing hardware and 
of research now in progress, reports News- 
week's Jonathan Piel, confirms Professor Me- 
Luhan’s bold vision. Xerography and other 
copying techniques have already turned every 
Office mailroom into a publishing house. 
The Communications Satellite Corp. (Com- 
sat) reports that only costs prevent trans- 
mission of entire magazine and newspaper 
pages via communications satellite for re- 
production on other continents—and these 
are ground charges not orbit economics. At 
MIT a research team grapples with the prob- 
lems of developing a nationwide computer 
network that will make every bit of knowl- 
edge—whether stored in old books or just 
obtained in a laboratory—instantly avall- 
able. And an IBM scientific-literature serv- 
ice now serving NASA presages the day when 
a livingroom photocopier linked to a com- 
puter instantly produces an individually se- 
lected group of stories and editorials from 
any publication the armchair reader wants 
to see. 

FAR-OFF? 

Together, these innovations make up an 
industry so new and so inchoate that it does 
not even have a name. The closest descrip- 
tive term might be “information display.” 
But even Wall Street, whose seismographs 
are supposed to be attuned to such far-off 
tremors, has heard none of the rumblings 
from the new information display field. Yet 
the display revolution will affect not only the 
traditional printed word and graphic arts 
fields but radio, television, and the new 
photocopying and datamation industries as 
well. 

Who is killing Gutenberg? No one thing 
or person can be blamed, but a combination 
of forces is responsible—rising costs, multi- 
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plying knowledge, new techniques for con- 
veying information and an exploding popu- 
lation. 

JUNKED 


More than any other factor, rising produc- 
tion costs are responsible for pushing type 
toward the junk heap. To cut costs in the 
composing room, some 50 U.S. dailies now 
use computers to help set type—among them 
the Miami Herald, the Los Angeles Times, 
and the Washington Post. The computers 
produce a yellow perforated tape; the tape, 
in turn, is fed into a linecasting machine 
that sets 12 lines a minute compared with 
3 or 4 by the average Linotype operator. But, 
increasingly, composing-room computers 
also do other tasks—hbilling advertisers, 
counting circulation, and handling payroll. 

A computer could carry the revolution to 
the editorial office by turning copy and 
manuscript editing into an efficient, rapid 
procedure. In the words of Nathaniel Kor- 
man, chief engineer at RCA’s Graphic Sys- 
tems Division, a future computer system will 
“automate the dull routine tasks and free 
the people using it so they can exercise to 
the fullest their esthetic and artistic abili- 
ties.” 

In these second-generation computers, 
copy typed into the computer will be hy- 
phenated, justified and fit to a layout. Then 
each complete page will be presented to the 
editor in the form of a high-quality TV im- 
age of 500 or more lines to the inch. Using 
a light pencil (an electronic pointer capable 
of directing an image from one part of the 
screen to another) and keyboard, the editor 
rewrites and changes the order of paragraphs 
and the arrangement of stories on the page 
that will be stored in the computer memory. 
Such a system would even permit him to 
make up a page with any type, and set whole 
stories at the flick of a switch. 

TV EDITING 

Computerized copy flow is far more than 
a gleam in an electronic engineer’s—or edi- 
tor’s—eye. RCA plans to market a system 
for $1 million or less in 1967. Copy will be 
displayed on a TV screen and a facsimile for 
editing will be produced from the image. 
After the editing is completed, the screen 
will expose a negative to the edited copy that 
will be used to make a photo-offset plate. In 
later models an editor will be able to work 
directly on the TV screen. 

The first sale of such a computer system 
has already been made by IBM. The pur- 
chaser, Time Inc. (employing a high-speed 
printer instead of TV), will use it in its book 
division and three magazines, To be deliv- 
ered late this year, the system will consist of 
two $350,000 IBM 360 computers each served 
by three 512,000-word auxiliary memories. 
The original article, all editorial changes and 
rewrites, as well as researchers’ corrections, 
will be recorded in the computers’ memories 
for later teletype transmission. 

According to Korman, such systems will 
generate more publishing business by sim- 
plifying the updating of catalog, text- 
books, almanacs and even encyclopedias. “It 
will be so much easier to put something into 
type,” predicts the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Joseph Naughton, “that we will probably 
have another information explosion.” 

The computerized editing system could add 
to profits by cutting costs. Because the sys- 
tem would not commit copy to type until it 
is judged perfect, resetting of lead would 
vanish. Coupled with facsimile transmission 
of pages and offset printing, computerized 
copy flow could give the newspapers and 
magazines a running start in their race 
against time. Images of completed pages 
could be transmitted via TV to a regional 
plant, saving at least 8 hours. There the 
page would be displayed on a TV screen or 
reproduced by a facsimile machine for later 
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photo etching. For regional editions offset 
printing could save an additional 8 or 10 
hours. 

WEATHER DELAYS 

At the same time, transmission of facsimile 
pages through communications satellites 
could solve one of the biggest magazine pro- 
duction headaches: how to put on an inter- 
national edition when weather delays the 
arrival of the aircraft carrying the plates and 
films. But the trouble starts when the sig- 
nals reach the European terminals. Because 
Europe offers no group cable services like 
A. T. & T.s Telpak, a customer would have to 
pay very high rates for individual circuits. 
Eventually, the expected huge growth of in- 
ternational data traffic may bring rates down. 

To be sure, computerized editorial and 
production systems and other new devices 
will not spring up overnight. We plan to 
eat the whole elephant,” said one printing 
industry executive, “but only a bite at a 
time—the guy who tries to get the whole 
thing down is likely to die trying.” 

Yet the changes must come, for modern 
society seems in danger of drowning in a 
sea of white paper. The traditional methods 
of storing and retrieving information—in 
books, journals and library stacks—no 
longer work in an era when 90 percent of 
all the scientists who have ever existed are 
currently alive and publishing at a furious 
rate. According to one study, these re- 
searchers are doubling the world’s store of 
recorded knowledge every 15 years. 

PIPEDREAMS 

As the enthusiasts see it, the answer to 
this explosion is a vast information network 
capable of storing, retrieving and moving 
all kinds of data at high speeds all over the 
country or even the world. Instead of hav- 
ing books, newspapers and magazines 
printed, publishers may some day pipe their 
material into the system, which would then 
produce it on demand at high speed—or so 
the pipedream goes. 

Progress toward this dial-a-thought world 
has already been made at MIT by the Interex 
(for information transfer experiments) staff. 
Under the direction of physicist Carl F. J. 
Overhage, Interex is setting up an experi- 
mental laboratory to test ways of giving a 
student instant access to information. Some 
of the possible tools contemplated include 
xerography, film projection and even tele- 
phone communication between computer 
and user. Interex will also work on a method 
for “editing” the man-machine conversa- 
tion, that is, controlling the input to avoid 
glutting the computer with superfluous 
material. 

Pittsburgh’s Naughton, a mathematician 
who has pioneered the application of com- 
puters to editing, suggests a refinement to 
the Interex idea: a computer that could com- 
pare a reader's “profile’—the punchcard 
record of his vocation and interests—with 
the output of at least some of the newspa- 
pers and magazines published each day. The 
readers would then be alerted to interesting 
stories instead of having to burrow through 
unwanted material. 

For further convenience, Naughton specu- 
lates, the reader-profile system could be con- 
nected to an electrostatic copier that would 
reproduce the selections in the living room. 
The idea is not so farfetched. The Mainichi 
newspapers of Tokyo, Japan, have explored 
the possibility of setting up a radio news- 
paper. (So far, the scheme has been stalled 
by costs.) 

The concept of the reader profile has al- 
ready gotten a thorough and to date success- 
ful testing at NASA. Since January 1964, an 
IBM 7090 computer has been matching the 
professional literature profiles of 700 NASA 
and Air Force scientists with key words from 
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technical abstracts and sending out punch- 
cards notifying the reader what is available. 
The program called selective dissemination 
of information, is still on an experimental 
basis. It now includes a few scientists at 
NASA research centers and installations 
throughout the Nation. Eventually NASA 
hopes to extend the service to all its techni- 
cal personnel. 

Even the most modern network would re- 
quire a vast computer memory. The Pola- 
roid Corp, has been investigating an idea to 
solve that problem—and even others that 
have not yet been invented—using a photo- 
sensitive, alkali halide crystal. The material 
contains ions that change when struck by 
light; given the myriad number of these tiny 
atomic particles in matter, a halide crystal 
with a volume of one cubic centimeter could, 
in theory, store 100,000 pages. In principle 
each page would be illuminated with a dif- 
ferent wave length of light, or read“ into 
the crystal at a different angle. To get the 
image out it would be only necessary to il- 
luminate it with light of the same frequency 
(color) or with light traveling in the same 
direction. As attractive as the scheme 
sounds, Polaroid cautions it is still theo- 
retical. 

Not even the source of the Gutenberg rev- 
olution, printing technology, is beyond the 
reach of the new technology. At Stanford 
Research Institute, an independent outfit 
affiliated with Stanford University, a process 
has been developed that will print on any- 
thing. Not just egg yolks, but eggs in any 
form. “I mean anything,“ declares dark- 
haired Jerome Flax, who has introduced the 
technique to the commercial world, “rocks, 
apples, textiles, plastics, glass, ball bearings, 
a pile of sand.” 


ROUGH SURFACE 


Flax, the president of Electrostatic Print- 
ing Corp. of America, explains that such 
electrostatic printing has been used commer- 
cially to mark avocados, potatoes, welding 
rods and plywood. Certainly, it promises to 
be relatively cheap since the equipment 
needed is straightforward. Electrostatic 
printing requires a fine screen which defines 
the image. When an electrostatic field (the 
kind of force between opposite electrical 
charges that holds atoms together) has 
been established, an “electroscopic” powder 
sifts through the image openings. It is held 
on the surface by the field until heat or 
chemicals fix it. Flax explains that since the 
screen does not touch the surface no harm 
is done to the quality of the printing— 
even on a four-color job—no matter how 
rough the surface material. 

Will electrostatic presses produce daily 
newspapers and regional editions of maga- 
zines? For the moment, Flax says he is much 
more interested in decorating the 30 billion 
glass bottles sold annually than in invading 
the high-speed printing field. But EPC is 
experimenting with a web press—the kind 
used in high-speed printing. RCA’s Korman 
says that the technique could bring a new 
flexibility to the publishing industry by per- 
mitting the text of a story to be changed in 
the middle of a press run without stopping 
the presses—a feat which an experimental 
RCA copier can already perform. And an- 
other industry engineer adds: “It’s relatively 
slow, but then with the increasing trend 
toward regional and local editions speed is 
becoming less important.” 

CONSOLING 

Another pressure to replace the Gutenberg 
Way comes from the classroom. U.S. high 
schools and grade schools are educating more 
students—48 million by recent count and 4 
million more expected by 1970—than ever 
before, and they are trying to educate each 
one better. Electronics men, who regard 
the problems of mass, quality education as 
in some respects nothing more than a chal- 
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lenge in information handling, think they 
know the solution. “In most classrooms,” 
says Louis Bright, former head of Westing- 
house Research Laboratories’ computerized 
classroom program, “the poor students are 
lost and the good ones are bored.” Tradi- 
tional teaching ties up the teacher, says 
Bright, “by forcing her to present informa- 
tion when she should be helping the students 
understand it.” 

Computer-assisted learning has advan- 
tages: the program can adjust itself to the 
individual’s speed of learning (it doesn't 
begin to teach until the student asks it to) 
and, in the words of IBM’s Ralph Grubb, it 
can recognize where he falters and break 
the material down into remedial sequences.” 
Bright adds, “The performance of the stu- 
dent on the console gives you instantaneous 
evaluation of the program’s effiectiveness, 
but there is no earthly way of finding out if 
a book is good.” Some book publishers re- 
main unimpressed. Lee Deighton, a director 
of Crowell Collier & Macmillan, asserts, 
“There is no adequate proof that computer- 
assisted instruction works,” and, he asks: 
“If it does work will the costs really come 
down?“ 

MERGING 


The industry says it does work and the 
costs will come down. And in any case edu- 
cators may decide that computer-assisted 
learning is worth the price they will have to 
pay. When that happens many publishing 
firms will find themselves in a state of re- 
luctant symbiosis, surviving as the pro- 
grams-material subdivision of the datama- 
tion industry. Datamation and communica- 
tions firms are already seeking out sym- 
biotic partners. Xerox has acquired Basic 
Systems, Inc., and American Education 
Publications; IBM bought Science Research 
Associates. Time and General Electric have 
joined to create and market educational 
materials and last week RCA and Random 
House said they intend to merge. 

If publishing and journalism do not buy 
automation, it seems, automation will buy 
them. ‘Someday,” says Intrex’s Charles H. 
Stevens, “computer costs will virtually van- 
ish. Faculty members here were once 
charged for personal telephone calls. Then 
the telephone became like the drinking foun- 
tain—just part of the normal operating ex- 
penses of the place. The same thing will 
happen with the computer.” If publishers 
experiment now with computers and ad- 
vanced technology, they will be an impor- 
tant part of the future instead of its victim. 


THE BUDGET: SPECIAL ANALYSIS G 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the budget recommenda- 
tions of the President, Senators have re- 
ceived a number of publications, one of 
which is entitled, Special Analyses: 
Budget of the United States.” 

Part V of the special analysis publica- 
tion, which is known as “Special Analy- 
sis G,” is entitled, “Federal Education, 
Training, and Related Programs.” 

It is the first comprehensive analysis 
of the Federal education training and 
related programs based on data in the 
annual budget. It covers the fiscal 
years 1965 to 1967. 

Because of the widespread interest 
which I know will be felt on the part of 
many educators in this analysis and, 
also, in order that senatorial offices 
may have it available for ready ref- 
erence, I ask unanimous consent to have 
“Special Analysis G” to which I have re- 
ferred printed in the Recorp, eliminat- 
ing therefrom the graphic but not the 
tabular materials. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS G—FEDERAL EDUCATION, 
TRAINING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


This analysis provides information on all 
programs of the Federal Government which 
contribute to the support of education, train- 
ing, and related activities, regardless of the 
agency which administers them or their pri- 
mary purpose. It is the first comprehensive 
analysis of Federal education, training, and 
related programs based on data in the annual 
U.S. budget. The data cover fiscal years 
1965-67. 

The Government will spend an estimated 
$8.4 billion in 1967 for all education, training, 
and allied programs broadly defined. This 
total encompasses all programs classified in 
the budget functional category 700, “educa- 
tion” for which expenditures in 1967 are esti- 
mated to be $2.8 billion. In addition, it in- 
cludes $5.6 billion for education and training 
activities classified in other functional cate- 
gories, including training, conduct of re- 
search at universities, national libraries and 
library aid programs, military professional 
and occupational training with transfer value 
to the civilian economy, and aid for inter- 
national educational activities. Funds for 
facilities, aid for students, and institutional 
support all are included. 

Almost all of these education, training, 
and related expenditures of $8.4 billion will 
be from administrative budget funds. They 
comprise 7.4 percent of all regular budget 
expenditures. Trust fund expenditures will 
total $15 million. Together budget and trust 
expenditures for these programs account for 
5.8 percent of Federal cash payments to the 
public. 

The $8.4 billion in estimated expenditures 
in this analysis is an increase of $1.3 billion 
over 1966, and $3.2 billion over 1965. The 
rise from 1966 is dampened by the effect of 
estimated receipts from sales of participa- 
tions in college facility loan pools and offsets 
due to greater reliance on private credit for 
student loans under proposed legislation. 
Expenditures for programs under existing 
legislation are projected to total $9.3 billion 
in 1967, an increase of $2.2 billion from 1966 
and $4 billion from 1965. 

New obligational authority in 1967 for all 
the education, training, and related pro- 
grams will total $10.2 billion, $0.5 billion 
more than in 1966 and $3 billion over 1965. 
The gross amount of aid under Federal pro- 
grams in 1967 will actually be about $1 bil- 
lion higher, because of the proposed greater 
reliance on private credit. Although no new 
obligational authority will be provided for 
college housing in 1967, commitments for 
loans from available funds and receipts from 
loan participation pool sales will continue at 
about the present level of $300 million. It 
is also proposed that academic facility loans 
of $100 million be financed from proceeds of 
loan participation pool sales. Likewise, an 
estimated 829,000 student loans, totaling 
about $800 million will be made for college 
and vocational training by private institu- 
tions with Government interest subsidies 
through guaranteed programs authorized by 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 or other 
laws. 

The development of Federal education, 
training, and related programs: The high 
value placed on education by the American 
people is reflected in the substantial and in- 
creasing proportion of public, as well as pri- 
vate, resources which are devoted to the sup- 
port of education. In the last decade, par- 
ticularly, total outlays for education from all 
sources have increased 50 percent in relation 
to the GNP, and in absolute terms have risen 
2% times. Federal aid to education has 
grown rapidly during this period—as illus- 
trated by the nearly fivefold increase in the 
programs in the functional category “edu- 
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cation.” The accompanying trend chart 
shows the contribution of new laws since 
1958 on the expansion of Federal aid for the 
segment of funds normally classified in the 
budget as “education.” 

Although historically the financing of edu- 
cation has been preponderantly a State and 
local concern, Federal assistance for educa- 
tion dates back to the allocation of public 
lands for support of schools in 1785. It has 
been marked by such milestones as the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 which authorized grants of 
land or scrip for the establishment of land- 
grant colleges, the Smith-Leyer Act of 1914 
relating to cooperative extension work by col- 
leges, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and 
the George-Barden Act of 1946 which pro- 
vided support for vocational and technical 
education. 

The rapid expansion of national defense 
and war-related programs during and fol- 
lowing World War II has resulted in enlarg- 
ing the Federal role in support of education 
and training: 

Millions of military personnel and civilians 
were trained in crash programs during the 
war. 

The GI bills—the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and the Veterans“ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952—while pri- 
marily veterans’ benefits programs, neverthe- 
less resulted in about $19 billion of Federal 
expenditures for college and below-college 
education, and for on-job and on-farm 
training. 

Federal construction and operating assist- 
ance for schools in districts affected by Fed- 
eral activities, authorized in 1950 on a greatly 
enlarged basis, remained for more than a 
decade the largest source of Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education. 

Science activities and training, which re- 
ceived a considerable impetus during World 
War II, have also had increasing Federal 
attention in recent years: 

Major expansion of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health during the 1950’s and the 
1960's provided an effective focus for Fed- 
eral support of health and training and has 
resulted in increasing the flow of research 
funds to universities. 

Establishment in 1950 of the National 
Science Foundation added a new source of 
funds to promote basic science research and 
science education. 

Concern over the large shortages in man- 
power trained in mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages following the first 
Sputnik in 1957 led to the enactment of the 
National Defense Education Act in 1958 which 
authorized a variety of support programs 
for elementary, secondary, and college level 
education. 

Shortages of highly trained professional 
personnel and technicians have likewise led 
to the enactment of many training programs 
related to specific fields or missions. A good 
example is the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963, more recently 
augmented by amendments in 1965. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 was de- 
signed to reorient earlier Federal-State vo- 
cational education programs to meet current 
day needs for technicians. Growing aware- 
ness of the necessity for retraining unem- 
ployed persons and for updating skills in a 
rapidly changing economy similarly led to 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. 

The major effort launched by President 
Johnson in calendar 1964 to attack the causes 
of poverty has placed a heavy reliance on 
education and training. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 authorized 10 major 
action programs, including the Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, adult literacy, 
‘work experience, college work-study, and 
community action programs, which in 1967 
will provide more than 81 billion for basic 
adult education, work-training, preschool, 
and other educational and training activi- 
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ties. The strengthening of education 
through other programs is also a major part 
of the antipoverty effort. 

The Government has made great strides 
in recent years in providing direct Federal 
support for education at all levels. The 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 au- 
thorized major Federal assistance through 
grants and loans for construction of under- 
graduate and graduate academic facilities. 
Previously, Federal aid for facilities was es- 
sentially restricted to college housing loans, 
first authorized by the Housing Act of 1950, 
and special-purpose grants, largely in the 
science area. 

The largest advances of all in Federal aid 
for education were made by the 89th Con- 
gress. The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 authorized more than $1 
billion of Federal funds for 1966 alone to 
strengthen elementary and secondary edu- 
cation for children from low-income families. 
It also authorized funds for supplementary 
educational centers and services; for school 
library resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional materials; for regional educa- 
tion laboratories designed to bring innova- 
tion to the classrooms; and for strengthen- 
ing State departments of education. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 au- 
thorized a major broadening of Federal sup- 
port of higher education including assistance 
for (1) community service and continuing 
education programs; (2) college library re- 
sources, library training and research; (3) 
strengthening of developing colleges; (4) 
student assistance on a greatly enlarged 
scale through educational opportunity grants 
up to $1,000, federally subsidized, guaranteed 
student loans, and an expansion and liberal- 
ization of the college work-study program 
enacted in 1964; (5) instructional equip- 
ment; and (6) liberalization of grants for 
higher educational facilities. It also au- 
thorized new programs for graduate training 
of schoolteachers and for establishment of 
a National Teacher Corps which would serve 
some schools with large concentrations of 
the poor. The National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act, also enacted 
in 1965, initiated Federal support of the 
humanities and the arts. 

Federal funds for education, training, 
and related programs by agency: Ten Cabi- 
net departments and more than 15 other 
agencies support or conduct education, 
training, and related programs as an integral 
part of their agency's mission. Table G-1 
summarizes the funds for each agency. 

Of the $8.4 billion in budget and trust fund 
expenditures estimated for education, train- 
ing, and related programs in 1967, $3.8 billion 
or 45 percent will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Within this Department, in turn, the Office 
of Education will spend 72 percent of the 
funds; the Public Health Service, including 
the National Institutes of Health, about 23 
percent. Expenditures for HEW programs, 
especially in the Office of Education, are in- 
creasing sharply, 214-fold from 1965 to 1967. 
Most of the HEW expenditures take the form 
of grants-in-aid or loans. 

The Department of Defense ranks as the 
next largest agency, responsible for $2.1 bil- 
lion or 25 percent of all the expenditures in 
1967, even though specialized military train- 
ing such as recruit and pilot training have 
been excluded from this analysis. More than 
$1.5 billion of the Defense expenditures are 
for training for skills and occupations which 
have value in civilian life. In addition, the 
service academies, which account for expen- 
ditures of $134 million in 1967, have been in- 
cluded as higher education. 

All of the remaining agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government will account for net ex- 
penditures of about $2.5 billion for educa- 
tion, training, and related programs in 1967, 
or 30 percent of the total, and a decline of 
$152 million from 1966. Exclusive of the 
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net receipts under proposed legislation men- 
tioned earlier, the expenditures by all agen- 
cies other than HEW and Defense will total 
$3.2 billion, or about $600 million more than 
for 1966. 

These other agencies cover a wide range of 
activities: 

The National Science Foundation’s pro- 
grams have the objective of strengthening 
basic research and education in the sciences. 

The Department of Labor finances pro- 
grams for occupational training and man- 
power research. 

The Veterans’ Administration supports the 
education of disabled veterans, or those of re- 
cent service, children of disabled or deceased 
veterans, and training in medicine and 
dentistry. 

The Department of Agriculture shares with 
State and local governments the support of 
the Cooperative Extension Service, the princi- 
pal public service organization of the land- 
grant universities. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has grants and contracts with 
academic institutions for research, assists 
graduate students in the sciences, and sup- 
ports the construction of academic science 
facilities. 

The Department of the Interior provides 
elementary, secondary, and college level edu- 
cation for Indians. 

The Agency for International Development 
finances both formal and informal education 
and training of individuals in the develop- 
ing countries. 

The forward thrust of Federal education, 
training, and related programs is indicated 
by the 43-percent increase of new obligational 
authority from 1965 to 1967. Of the $10.2 
billion total for 1967, nearly $4.8 billion is 
for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—a growth of over 90 percent in 2 
years. The Department of Defense’s share 
in the new obligational authority for 1967 is 
$2.1 billion, or 21 percent. All other agen- 
cies will receive $3.3 billion, or 32 percent of 
total new obligational authority for 1967. 

Federal funds for education, training, and 
related programs by category or type of aid: 
Table G-2 shows the distribution of total 
new obligational authority and expenditures 
for the programs in this special analysis for 
the 3 fiscal years 1965-67, showing the level 
of education aided or the type of assistance 
provided. 

The promotion of higher education will 
amount to $3.8 billion in 1967, 37 percent of 
total new obligational authority requested for 
1967. In this total, support of facilities, 
equipment, and institutional development, 
largely by the Office of Education and the 
National Science Foundation, comprise over 
$1 billion. Support of undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional training, in which 
many agencies participate, will account for 
nearly $1.3 billion. University-based re- 
search, exclusive of educational research, 
which is financed largely by agencies such as 
the National Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense totals $1.3 billion. Because 
substantial receipts under proposed legis- 
lation from sales of loan participations and 
because direct student loans will be replaced 
by subsidized non-Federal loans, net expendi- 
tures in the higher education category will 
total $2.4 billion, 28 percent of total ex- 
penditures. 

The second largest category, $2.6 billion 
of new obligational authority, or 25 percent 
will be for aid to preschool, elementary, and 
secondary education. In this category, more 
than $1.3 billion will be for programs author- 
ized by the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, mostly for educationally 
deprived children from low-income families. 
On an expenditure basis this category com- 
prises $2.4 billion, 29 percent of total esti- 
mated outlays. 
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The third largest category, $1.6 billion in 
new obligational authority, is for training of 
Federal governmental personnel. More than 
90 percent of these funds are for technical 
and professional training of military per- 
sonnel in skills which are usable in civilian 
occupations. The amounts for the service 
academies and off-duty training are included 
as higher education. 

The fourth largest category, $1.4 billion of 
new obligational authority in 1967, is for 
vocational education, work training, and 
adult or continuing education programs. It 
encompasses the vocational education pro- 
grams of the Office of Education, the man- 
power development and training program of 
the Department of Labor, and training com- 
ponents of numerous programs financed by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Federal funds for education, training, and 
related programs by budget functional cate- 
gory: Table G—4 lists the major Federal pro- 
grams covered in this analysis under the 
functional categories in which they are regu- 
larly classified in the Federal budget. In 
each category the programs are in turn listed 
by the agencies which administer them. 

Programs classified in the “education” 

function of the budget, comprise only $2.8 
billion—one-third—of the total expenditures 
for education, training, and related programs 
from the Federal Government. These are 
the programs which have as their end pur- 
pose the promotion of education. They in- 
clude all the activities carried on by the 
Office of Education and by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and these two agencies 
are the largest components. They also in- 
clude the college housing loan program of 
the new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and certain other smaller pro- 
grams, such as education of Indians by the 
Department of the Interior, activities of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Library of 
Congress. 
Expenditures of $5.4 billion in 1967 are in- 
cluded for programs which have as their 
primary purpose objectives other than the 
promotion of education and training, but 
which, nevertheless, contribute significantly 
to advancing the search for knowledge and 
education broadly defined. They are admin- 
istered by a wide variety of other agencies 
and are classified in other functional cate- 
gories. A review of this second group of 
programs indicates the extent to which the 
Federal Government supports mission-related 
education and training which contributes to 
the overall development of our human re- 
sources. In 1967, such expenditures are esti- 
mated as follows: 

Some $2.3 billions in “health, labor, and 
welfare,” encompassing the economic oppor- 
tunity programs of $1 billion, the health re- 
search and training programs of $900 mil- 
lion, the activities of the Welfare Admin- 
istration, Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, the manpower development pro- 
grams, and various other smaller programs. 

About $2.2 billion in national defense,” 
including $1.5 billion for training of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, nearly $.3 billion 
for research support by the Department of 
Defense, and more than §.1 billion by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, mostly for re- 
search. 

Two hundred and eighty million dollars for 
the expanded education aid programs in the 
“international affairs” category, mostly 
through the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Department of State. 

One hundred and seventy-six million dol- 
lars in “veterans benefits and services“ for 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled ex-serv- 
icemen, educational benefits for children of 
deceased servicemen, proposed new readjust- 
ment benefits, and training of VA medical 
personnel. 

One hundred and fifty-eight million dol- 
lars in “agriculture and agricultural re- 
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sources,” primarily for cooperative research 
and extension services. 

One hundred and thirty-six million dollars 
for “space research and technology” for both 
mission related research grants and contracts 
and graduate education in science and tech- 
nology through the NASA sustaining uni- 
versity program, 

Two hundred and thirty-three million 
dollars in all other categories of the adminis- 
trative budget, including “natural resources,” 
“commerce and transportation,” and “hous- 
ing and community development.” 

Support of graduate and undergraduate 
students: The Federal Government is play- 
ing an increasing role in the support of 
graduate and professional training (1) di- 
rectly, through fellowship and traineeship 
programs included in this analysis, and (2) 
indirectly, through research contracts and 
grants which support thousands of research 
assistants, principally graduate students. 
Table G-3 presents preliminary estimates of 
the number of individuals assisted, includ- 
ing rough estimates of the number of assist- 
antships. While the totals include some 
undergraduates, the great majority of the 
individuals are engaged in postgraduate 
training or study. 

In addition to support for the individuals 
reported in table G-3, several programs also 
finance training for large numbers of 
teachers through institutes, generally held 
in the summer. National Defense Education 
Act institutes financed by the Office of Edu- 
cation are estimated to aid 28,000 teachers in 
1967, 4,000 more than 1966 and about 7,600 
more than 1965. Likewise, the science insti- 
tutes financed by the National Science Foun- 
dation are expected to assist nearly 39,000 
high school teachers in 1967, about the same 
number as in 1966, and 2,700 less than in 
1965. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 au- 
thorized a major expansion in aid to under- 
graduate and graduate college students 
which is also not reflected in table G-3. In 
1967 well over 1 million students, mostly 
undergraduates, will be assisted under this 
act, more than three times as many as in 1965 
when 317,000 were aided through NDEA 
student loans. In 1967, 220,000 students 
will be awarded scholarships, an increase of 
105,000 over 1966; about 210,000 will be 
helped through work study pr „ & 
60,000 increase; and 775,000 will receive fed- 
erally subsidized loans, a 475,000 increase. 
The NDEA student direct loans, estimated 
at 400,000 in 1966, are expected to be en- 
tirely replaced in 1967 by the new subsidized 
guaranteed loans. 

Proposed legislation: The budget contains 
several legislative proposals which signifi- 
cantly affect 1967 budget expenditures for 
education. Proposed legislation to author- 
ize pool participation sales of loans, with 
authority for supplementary funds neces- 
sary to assure payments on certificates 
where loans have been made at interest 
rates below current market levels, is esti- 
mated to result in net proceeds from sales 
of $85 million in the HEW academic facili- 
ties program and $823 million in the college 
housing program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. In addi- 
tion, the legislation would cancel $300 mil- 
lion of new obligational authority other- 
wise becoming available in 1967 for college 
housing loans, since existing funds and ex- 
pected receipts from participation sales will 
be sufficient to continue during 1967 the 
present rate of $300 million in new loan 
reservations. 

Legislation to shift the National Defense 
Education Act student loan program to the 
newly authorized subsidized loan guarantee 
program under the Higher Education Act, re- 
taining the special assistance to students who 
subsequently teach, is anticipated to reduce 
new obligational authority and expenditures, 
respectively, by $34 million in 1967. Similar 
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legislation for students in the health profes- 
sions will reduce new obligational authority 
and expenditures by $21 million. A proposal 
to expand programs to ease the readjustment 
of veterans of recent service by providing 
education and training assistance would re- 
quire new obligational authority of $100 mil- 
lion and estimated expenditures of $90 mil- 
lion in 1967. 

Altogether the above legislative proposals 
would result in a net reduction of $255 mil- 
lion in new obligational authority for 1967 
and a net decrease in expenditures of $873 
million, 

The 1967 budget also includes (1) funds 
for new and expanded programs to be pro- 
posed in the field of international education, 
(2) a proposed reduction in aid for schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities, and (3) 
recommendations by the President that the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 should be extended beyond June 30, 
1966, and improved, including an increase in 
the income criterion for allocating funds for 
fiscal year 1968 from $2,000 to $3,000, repeal 
of the incentive grant provision for 1967, and 
changes relating to grants for education of 
Indian children. The expenditure effects of 
these latter proposals are not separately iden- 
tified in the budget. 

Programs not covered by this special anal- 
ysis: Although the scope of this analysis is 
broad, it does not include a number of ac- 
tivities which are closely allied and which are 
sometimes included in estimates of expendi- 
tures for education. Examples of activities 
excluded are as follows: Basic recruit train- 
ing of military personnel and other strictly 
military training, such as flight training, are 
excluded because of limited transfer value to 
the civilian economy. Scientific research 
conducted outside of academic institutions, 
or carried on in university-managed research 
centers under Federal contracts, is also 
omitted, because the portion of their efforts 
devoted to training is generally limited. The 
school lunch and special milk programs are 
omitted because they are largely of a welfare 
character and their effect on transmission of 
knowledge is indirect. University service 
contracts, for example, for operating mental 
health centers, are excluded. Technical as- 
sistance programs between governments or 
levels of governments which do not involve 
educational institutions are not included. 
Finally, many small inservice training pro- 
grams for Federal civilian employees are not 
included because it was not readily feasible 
to obtain the data. 

Relationship of Federal aid to total na- 
tional outlays for education: The signifi- 
cance of the Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion reported in this analysis may in part be 
appraised in the context of total national 
expenditures for education from all sources, 
public and private. Preliminary estimates 
consistent with those published by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in “Health, Education, and Welfare Trends” 
indicate that the total national expendi- 
tures for education covering current expend- 
itures, capital outlay, and interest, but not 
debt retirement, for both public and non- 
public schools and colleges reached $39 bil- 
lion during the school year ending 1965, 
approximately 6 percent of the gross national 
product. Nearly $27 billion was spent for 
elementary and secondary education and 
slightly more than $12 billion for higher 
education. 

The HEW series, however, includes only 
funds obligated by educational institutions. 
It thus omits major federally operated pro- 
grams such as training of military personnel, 
the great bulk of on-the-job and similar 
training activities outside regular schools, 
as well as the student assistance which is 
paid to individuals rather than to the col- 
leges. On the other hand, the HEW series 
includes several major programs which are 
omitted from the present special analysis, 
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including the school lunch program and justed to correspond with those in the series education would total about $3 billion or 
about $560 million in funds for research and prepared by HEW, the Federal funds for ele- about 25 percent of the national outlay in 
development in university-managed off-cam- mentary and secondary education total ap- this category reported by HEW. Overall, the 
pus research centers for 1965. proximately $1.3 billion, or about 5 percent of Federal contribution to the direct financing - 

If the figures for the expenditures in this all public and private outlays in the cor- of the Nation’s educational institutions 
special analysis for fiscal year 1965 are ad- responding category; and funds for higher would be about 11 percent. 


TABLE G-1.— Federal funds for education, training, and related activities by agency 
Un millions of dollars] 
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1 Funds ap) 6 Less than $500,000. 
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TABLE G-2.—Federal funds for education, training, and related programs by category 
Un millions of dollars] 


New obligational authority Expenditures 


Category or type of aid 
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95 e support: and secondary 
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TABLE G-2.— Federal funds for education, training, and related programs by category—Continued 
{In millions of dollars] 


New obligational authority Expenditures 
Category or type of aid 


2. Higher education: 
(a) at ie = 3 and institutional development of physical facilities: 


leg 
b) Su of . —— students: 
e ) TE — individuals: 


oor Se 


5 
(2) Institue sup 

d) Research, except —— 
5 i e haar aS ates demine E S name hn oe EES, 
Gabsotal, higher educs thon a a=... <5 oe sack ͥ Vu 


3. e egen work training and ot her adult or continuing education: 


5. Tr 128 : Federal —.—. personnel: 
a CCC ↄðͥ ̃²⁰wß ⅛ a e o . 
5 an rsonnel 


6. International educational activities. 
VO ES aS ee Seas ́⏑œäf́jͥʒCẽ—— a See l GE 


Subtotal, existing programs 
Subtotal, proposed ley Signe (si ESTERS 


Total, budget and trust funds for education, training, and related programs 


TABLE G-3.—Estimated numbers of individuals in graduate and professional training aided by Federal funds 
Un thousands] 


Fellowship Research assistantships Traineeships Total 
Agency — ee ee 


1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 1967 


Department of Defense (military) ð[’e „„ 14.5 14.5 pH AS Ly =. eet ADASI Reap et ee 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
re eee 7.6 14.8 2 1.8 1.5 6.9 
Public Health Service: 
National Institutes of Health. 5.0 5.4 5.6 7.0 7.8 8.0 19.2 
Other Public Health Service ‘2 -3 5 „ 
9 ae eS 1 3 — ee Sa 4.5 
Atomic Energy Commission 3 4 4 3. 4. 4 =a) t 
National Aeronautics and Sp: 1 22 22 0 (69 R 1.3 
National Science Foundation. 4.8 4.0 3.8 0 5.1 2.8 
%% ¶õ¶ A 0 —— a ae 09 (Q) ® 6) 09 5.4 
T A : . | 18.2 25. 5 35. 3 29. 8 33. 6 35.2 40.1 
1 Figures not available. Less than 50. 
TABLE G—4.—Federal funds for education, training, and related programs by budget function 
Un millions of dollars] 
New obligational authority Expenditures 
Functional category, agency, and program 
actual | estimate | estimate 
ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET FUNDS 
National defense: 
Department of Defense: 
Support of oversea schools for dependent. 73 87 
Service academies, construction, 1 and operation èl 117 134 
Research grants and contracts with educational institutions $ 255 285 
Professional, technical, and related Sano 
Civil defense research and training 11 16 
5858 ratung anne oneal ites ant que personnel administered by Departm nt = 88 
an an y ent 
of Defense from funds a; sppropeated to We rent a a a 36 27 
Atomic 1 
cluding 8 and facilities. 67 88 
1 and professional training and related support for higher sdg tion. 7 8 
Co SSE ie ASME SEER STIS RELI 3 5 6 
SRD a aa OLOS e E E E A E ES L E A EEA 1,977 2, 209 
e e isis la i... \mm,s 
ere Cae al Es a en 41 
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TABLE G-4. Federal funds for education, training, and related programs by budget function—Continued 
Un millions of dollars] 


New obligational authority 


Functional category, agency, and program 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET FUNDS 


Internstional affairs and finance—Continued 
Department of State: 

Salaries and orl neice Foreign Service Institute, eto. r 

8 educational and 1 activities: r American and foreign student, teacher, 
fessor, specialist, and leader exchange programs nnmn 

ve and cultural affairs: Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange Between 
Agency for T D E Gracie epaxopeistad tp Ga Presidente ioe. S 
assistance): Educational and training phases o ical cooperation, aid to educational 
erent and nne... ee ere 
U.S. Arms Control and D ament Agency: Research 


Total, international affairs and finance aa aaa eA 
Space research and technology: National Aeronautics and Space Administration, research and 


SE a rr eS Se a a 
Federal extension service for cooperative extension work. 
Other, including National Agricultural Library... ......-.....--...-..----.-.-------------- 


Total, agriculture and agricultural resource 


Natural resources: 
9 e Forest Service: Largely payments of shared revenues to States and 
eh St ST PA TE ESS CE . 
Department of Defense—Civil: Corps of Engineers: Research and training 
Department of the Interior: 
Shared revenue payments to States and counties under miscellaneous permanent appropria- 
tions, ly mineral leasing and grant lands Lee portion mr. school support) 
Bureau of dian Affairs: onary construction, alteration, repair, and maintenance 
Water and saline water research.....-..---..--.--.--------.----------- 
Fisheries and wildlife research and shared revenue payments to States. 
Tennessee Valley Authority: Mainly in-lieu-of-tax payments and cooperative research. 


Total, natal . ð ͤᷣ T nicaes aaa ena Menara 


Commerce and transportation: 
Department of Commerce: 
Maritime Administration: pate schools and other maritime training Al, 
. Oe WINE. <n a .. . une 

3 Department: U.S. Coast ura; 1 Coast Guard Academy, education oſ uni- 
. personnel and oversea dependents. „ „„4„ͤ„„é„„4„4„„„ „ 

Federal Aviation Agency: Principally 8 of civilian Federal personnel 


‘Total, commerce end: transnortation . e PE a 


Housing and 3 development: 
ent of Housing and Urban Development: Grants for training in community ee 


ment skills 
District of Columbia: Prorated school portion of general Federal contributi 
Total, housing and community development-_.............----------------------------------|---------- 


Health, labor, and welfare: 
Office of Economic Opportunity (funds appropriated to the President): 


Community Action program: 
BEE Sa ee RE POS Leelee nemo cme La Urn MRS SS, ees 655 97 180 255 
Adult training, remedial education, research, ete. 655 4 180 225 
Job Corps—Urban and rural centers— f. —— 655 154 262 293 
. Youth Corps: 
rr q ꝓↄꝓSꝓSSpc — 8 655 104 140 160 
Out-of-school . ......- 655 2 6 6 
Work experience—Adult 655 36 48 45 
Adult basic education 655 18 16 21 
VISTA—Training of volunteers 655 1 4 5 
Department of Seano, irate and We 
Public Health 
Seance be Pealtd: 
Construction of medical schools and other health education ſaellities 651 e 25 45 
Construction of mental health facilities. 651 10 2 2 
FCC ͤ ͤ Ee Ss AES ae a sees 651 65 5⁴ 95 
Proposed legislation to convert loans to medical students to private subsidized — 2 
651 31 29 22 
651 3 3 3 
651 21 19 20 
Other_ 651 9 8 10 
W Institutes of Health 
Nat: arc Hentai of General Medical especie 
60 62 43 46 
31 34 24 26 
OF 99 64 71 
61 5¹ 46 48 
146 155 118 137 
321 335 301 321 
Research facilities 45 17 33 
Other Public Health Service 4 16 16 
Welfare Administration: 
Maternal and child weliaxe x.. eaae e 23 29 25 
Public assistance grants to States and assistance to refugees.........-- 21 24 23 
uency and youth offenses research and oi 5 2 3 3 
Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis' n: Research and training 88 113 113 
ealth, education, and welfare: 
Water Pollution Control Administration: 1 and amig grants. 3 4 3 
Freedmen’s Hospital and St. Elizabeths: Medical training and other 2 2 2 
Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines, Health and safety — — 2 2 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE G-4. Federal funds for education, training, and related programs by budget function—Continued 
Un millions of dollars) 


Functional category, agency, and program 


1965 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET FUNDS 
= labor, = welfare—Continued 
Department of Labor: 


po tnd Development and Training Act: aape be and on-the-job training 397 
Apprenticeship, area redevelopment, and research activities 16 
TOL Health, labor and WelMere <5 1,831 
Educa‘ 
abe branch: Li Anne — — a 24 
Department of Health, Education, ana Welfare: 
Office of Education: 
Elemen and Secondary Education a pr 1 
Education ofthe disadvantaged (grants to school districts with families under 82,000) 701 
Supplementary centers, 3 REEN 
Aid to oer ie impacted school districts: 
Operat: on 332 
Constructii 58 
National Be m A 
Primarily school e dance, 97 
Aid ſor un te and graduate college stu 
0 ðòͥU ß Eo ESS RE c . 
. . .. . — 
National Defense Education Act loans 147 
Proposed ——. to convert National Defense Education Act loans to subsidized 
Other, studing | Joan guarantee program 22 T2“ 43 
Higher education — facilities: 
Grants for college, junior TES and graduate facilities — 
4 
ir 14 
Other aids to education, including salaries and expenses of Office of Education 58 
Special institutions and miscellaneous including American Printing House for the Blind, 
Gallaudet College, Howard University, and educational TV 28 
Department of Housing and Urban Development: 
oes 8 — K ß ̃⅛˙ͤ1²nſ — a a 300 
slation for pool au of Enda sales of loan obligations 
De — — 01 e Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs: Indian education 98 
National Capital Planning Commission 2.222.222.2222 2 einen nen wenn ne nen 2 
National Council on the and National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 0 
National Science Foundation: 
Basic research and specialized research facilities. 211 
Grants for institutional science programs. 61 
Science education 122 
Other science activities. 26 
Smithsonian Institution 37 
Do enen. ³ j ꝗ¶⁶ . 8 2,417 
Veterans benefits and services: 
Veterans’ Administration: 
55 and pensions; Subsistence allowances for veterans in vocational rehabilita- 7 
wache benefits: Principally aid under War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled veteran 43 
dr legislation: Readjustment benefits for veterans of recent service. 
ing of medical personnel engaged in VA medical activities 32 
Total, veterans benefits and services... ~.: .d aea ASE 84 
General government: 
lative branch—Government Printing Office: Distribution to depository libraries eat 
library activities. 1 
Department of Defense—Ci 
Canal Zone Government, contribution to schools. 11 
Ryukyu Islands ation, schools... s. p a daa 3 
De ment of the Interior: Administration of territories, including Trust Territory of the 
acific, prorated rtion r ed hoa Se . 18 
Department of Justice: Vocational training in Federal prison industries and grants for training 
e . ⁊ðͤ ß ̃ ̃ ß aS a Sa as 6 
Services Administration: — Archives services, Presidential library activities, 
and national historical publications grants 4 
Transitional grants to Alaska (funds 3 „ 1 


hotel, Monere) SO VerNMeN . %⅛oũ—— b ĩ— [—̃ UN Bp — 45 
‘Total net administrative budget funds for education, training, and related activities. 


TRUST FUNDS 


Health, education, and welfare—Department of Lator: Grants to States for school counseling and 
testin; by .. ( bas scat ᷑ E E N E T 


Educa: 
Legislative branch: Library of Congress, gift and trust fund income accounts 
National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities, fund for private contributions. 
General government—General Services Administration: National Archives gift fund 
Total, trust funds 


Total, budget and trust funds for education, training, and related programs. 


New obligational authority 


1966 


88 


88 


— 
8 


888 


EB 3 


S S 888% 888 abe 


— 


9, 710 


1967 
actual | estimate | estimate 


282 
15 11 
2,619 2,344 
5 

30 30 
1,070 970 
272 230 
183 222 
3 45 
88 79 
S 60 
2 101 
34 64 
„ —34 
141 27 80 
523 2 261 
200 2 135 
—85 

104 30 83 
240 132 205 
58 26 51 
40 19 33 
Se 20 
31 27 

6 5 

80 88 
25 24 
96 76 
24 30 
300 289 
ee r EE —823 
115 113 
5 16 (005) l 
279 156 221 
85 32 60 
133 101 118 
28 20 26 
36 28 13 
4.225 1,544 2, 834 
16 9 16 
36 43 36 
e 90 
34 32 34 
186 84 176 
Ee eee 
2 1 2 

12 12 17 

9 3 9 

9 8 13 

10 4 9 

18 4 5 

0 1 0 

59 33 55 


S 
8 
1 
š 
85 
8 


1¹ 9 1¹ 
2 2 2 
24 2 
00 00 00 
15 12 15 
10,207 5,214 8, 386 


1 Less than $500,000, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
question, which is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, and section 703(b) of 
the Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum; and this 
will be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

[No. 25 Leg.] 
Aiken Gore Morse 
Anderson Ha Mundt 
Bartlett Holland Pastore 
Bass Inouye Pell 
Boggs ackson Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Long, La. Sparkman 
Clark uson Stennis 
Cooper Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Dominick Metcalf 
Fong Montoya 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc], the Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. McCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Ne.tson], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
vox! is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be instructed to request the presence of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Bennett 
Bayh Bible 


Brewster 
Byrd, Va. 
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Case Hruska Prouty 
Church Javits Randolph 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S.C. 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Saltonstall 
Douglas Lausche Scott 
Ellender McCarthy Simpson 
Ervin McGee Smith 
Fannin McGovern Symington 
Fulbright Mondale Thurmond 
Morton Tower 
Hart Moss Tydings 
Hartke Murphy Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Muskie 
Hill Pearson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been engaged in discussion of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
for several days. I feel an obligation to 
actively join in this discussion and state 
my views on H.R. 77, as clearly and un- 
equivocally as I am capable of doing. 

As I view it, my obligation to intro- 
duce the discussion today is based, in 
large part, in my position as a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I feel that when a Senate com- 
mittee has been confronted, as ours has 
been, over a period of many months by 
a major subject, the members of that 
committee have a unique opportunity, 
perhaps even an obligation, to enter into 
the floor debate concerning the proposed 
legislation. This is especially true when 
the proposed legislation is as contro- 
versial as that now under discussion. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I may say 
that the committee studied H.R. 77 for 
many months and participated in spir- 
ited and informative committee discus- 
sion of the provisions of the bill. After 
this study and discussion, I found that 
I could not in good faith support the 
proposed legislation. I voted against re- 
porting the bill from committee, and 
I subsequently wrote my own individual 
views concerning H.R. 77. It is at this 
point that I feel that my individual views 
should be placed in the Recorp, and I 
will read them, because I believe they 
cast somewhat of a new light on the 
proposal which is before the Senate. 
These are my own individual views. 
Other Senators wrote their own. I be- 
lieve the combination of those individual 
views shows quite clearly not only what 
has concerned us on the committee, after 
our study of the matter, but also what is 
concerning the general public through- 
out the country about the proposed re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

My own individual views read as 
follows: 

The question of whether a union shop is 
good or bad for an individual or for labor- 
management relations is not the key ques- 
tion, although that debate which has raged 
so continuously over the country will un- 
doubtedly exert a strong influence on the 
conclusions of many people. The real issue 
with which we are faced in this legislation 
is whether Congress should by law abolish 
the right of a citizen of a State to reject 
authority for compulsory union shops in his 
State. 


Put another way, the question is 
whether, in the interest of uniformity, 
Congress should by law abolish provisions 
of labor legislation which have been voted 
into law by the respective States. 
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My own State by a vote of the majority 
of its citizens rejected the right-to-work law 
in our general election of 1958; and it seems 
to me that this action of our citizens, who 
had before them the provisions of Colorado's 
Labor Peace Act, was probably wise. Never- 
theless, each State differs in its philosophy, 
its working conditions, and its labor climate, 
and to repeal the right of the citizens of those 
States to determine this issue for themselves 
is a preemption of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment so massive in nature that I cannot 
support it. 

Currently, 19 States have right-to-work 
laws in effect. Right-to-work laws have been 
adopted by constitutional amendment in the 
following six States: Arizona, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Kansas, Mississippi, and Nebraska. In 
addition, Nevada placed its right-to-work 
statute before the people in a general elec- 
tion, while North Dakota’s right-to-work law 
was passed by the legislature, but did not 
become effective until approved in a general 
election. 

The following States now have right-to- 
work laws enacted by the legislature without 
a popular election: Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

Republican members of the Labor Commit- 
tee offered a number of substantive amend- 
ments to the proposed legislation—amend- 
ments designed to reinforce areas of weakness 
in union employees’ existing bill of rights. 
Certainly if a person is to be required to join 
a union in order to work in a specific job, 
he should also have adequate legislative 
backing to insure that his rights within the 
union are protected. Each of these amend- 
ments was summarily rejected by the Demo- 
cratic majority leading to the inevitable con- 
clusion that power, and not individual rights, 
is the primary aim of this legislation. I 
cannot acquiesce in such procedures nor in 
any way accept this conclusion. 

THE DEVASTATING EFFECTS OF 14 (b) REPEAL 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
not itself a right-to-work law. It grants an 
entirely different right, the right of the voters 
of each State to enact the form of right-to- 
work laws they desire. The reservation of 
this right to the people of each State is in 
keeping with the principles of federalism set 
forth in our Constitution and proven by the 
passage of time. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that such a reservation of power is 
constitutional, and there are many examples 
in our law of similar reservations. One of 
the most important and most recent ex- 
amples is the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
makes specific provisions for widely differing 
State civil rights statutes. 


Mr. President, to interpolate at this 
point, Senators may recall the formida- 
ble debate that occurred in the Senate in 
connection with the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, in order to insure 
that States which had already passed 
laws which covered the same factors as 
the Federal law would have primary 
jurisdiction over cases arising within 
their own borders affected by such laws. 
It was not until the Dirksen amendment 
was prepared and included in the civil 
rights bill that we were able, as support- 
ers of civil rights, to cut off the debate 
and thereby place on the books what, in 
my opinion, was a much needed law. 

So once again we in the Senate found 
ourselves doing our level best to try to 
protect States which have been forward- 
looking enough to pass legislation affect- 
ing, controlling, and seeking to manage 
the different social problems which are 
involved in the Civil Rights Act. 
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I stated in the process of that discus- 
sion that as early as 1897 my State of 
Colorado had passed a public accommo- 
dations law which was applicable in Col- 
orado, and that its constitutionality had 
been ruled on as early as 1928. It did not 
seem right to me that Congress should 
take over the jurisdiction of the Colo- 
rado Civil Rights Commission and place 
it in the Federal Government without 
giving our State an opportunity to con- 
tinue to handle peacefully its minority 
problems or to solve minority problems 
in a peaceful way, in the same manner as 
we have been doing for 69 years. 

I also stated that while I was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Colorado, we 
passed a Fair Employment Practice Act 
and a Fair Housing Act. So the major 
impact of the civil rights bill of 1964 had 
already been taken care of by legislation 
enacted by my State. 

Yet, if the original proposal had gone 
through, as recommended by the admin- 
istration, the rights our State, which had 
solved these problems as well as it could, 
would have been preempted. We would 
be forced to come back into the Wash- 
ington milieu to solve the problems 
which would have arisen in our State. 

We have the same situation with re- 
gard to section 14(b). We would once 
again be controlling another field of 
State government, a field which should 
be strengthened. If we were to pass this 
bill, the rights of the States in the labor 
field would be weakened and relegated 
to the whim and the will of the people in 
Washington, and, of course, to the un- 
ions themselves, so far as the States were 
concerned in their labor relations. 

I believe that we have a very distinct 
contrast in what we were permitted to 
do in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, with 
what we were not permitted to do here. 

In my opinion, this is the reason why 
we have a very difficult problem with this 
bill. I believe it is only fair to say in this 
connection that if the administration, 
or whoever is attempting to ramrod this 
bill through Congress—and I presume 
that a good number of them are union 
leaders—had had enough judgment or 
sense to accept some of the amendments 
which were proposed in committee, we 
would have passed the bill by this time. 

We would be in the process of repeal- 
ing section 14(b) itself, while still pro- 
tecting the basic rights not only of the 
American public, but also of the union 
worker, who at this point is subjected 
to so many pressures from his own 
bosses. 

It is surprising to note the number of 
letters that we have received from union 
members, or, at least, those who have 
said that they were union members. 
The letters say: 

Please do not repeal 14(b). It is the only 
method by which we, as union members, 


have any control over our union bosses, 
Please do not repeal it. 


When one receives that kind of letter, 
he wonders whether this particular bill 
is intended to really do some good or 
whether it is intended to merely be a 
mechanism by which power can be 
exerted by union bosses. 

After seeing the preemptory way in 
which our own amendments were re- 
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jected, amendments that were very care- 
fully drafted, I have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that power, and power 
only, is what is being sought in this par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr. President, I return to my individ- 
ual views. 

As noted earlier, six States have enacted 
constitutional amendments prohibiting 
union shops. Two States have adopted 
right-to-work laws by vote of their citizens. 
Eleven States have adopted right-to-work 
laws through their State legislatures. H.R. 
77, however, would automatically strike 
down these provisions of the State con- 
stitutions in those 6 States, laws 
adopted by the vote of the people in 2 
others, and laws adopted by the State legis- 
latures in 11 States. 

If we grant such wide ranging powers to 
Federal Government, what portion of a 
State constitution can remain inviolate? 
What State laws may not be preempted by 
Congress? What safeguards can the citizen 
construct for his carefully nurtured free- 
doms and systems of local government? 


I interpolate again. We have been 
urged by labor leaders and this admin- 
istration to resolve the question concern- 
ing 14(b) by repealing it, solely in order 
to get uniformity into the laws through- 
out the country. Uniformity is the great 
cry these days. Everything must be 
uniform, regardless of ability, regardless 
of the need for excellence, and regard- 
less of the cry for equality that went up 
from President Kennedy when he was in 
office. 

It is said: “You cannot have equality 
or excellence. You must have uniform- 
ity.” And in every single country in 
the world in which the goal of uni- 
formity for all citizens has been set, 
regardless of what they do, regardless of 
how they work, and regardless of 
whether they are willing to sacrifice in 
order to achieve success, that country 
has gone downhill. Its standard of liv- 
ing has gone downhill. Its initiative, its 
intellectual level, and its creative ability 
have all disappeared because of the cry 
for uniformity. 

Mr. President, if we should pass this 
bill and create a precedent by which 
State constitutional provisions can be re- 
pealed in the interest of uniformity, what 
safeguard would there be for the ordi- 
nary citizen on the street? What safe- 
guard would there be under their own 
State constitution for peaceful demon- 
strations, for freedom of speech, or for 
any other right contained in the Bill of 
Rights which has been a part of the 
heritage of this country? 

Congress, in effect, could say: 

“In the interest of uniformity, we are 
going to make all these laws alike. We 
do not happen to like civil demonstra- 
tions because they create too many prob- 
lems. We are going to place a ban on 
them; and any State constitutional pro- 
vision to the contrary is wiped out. They 
will all be made uniform.” 

I can say with deep feeling that if 
we go forward and start, by act of Con- 
gress, to repeal the provisions of State 
constitutions, we shall have started on a 
long tortuous road which would have the 
inevitable result of wiping out State and 
local governments in this country and 
remanding the people to the centralized 
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government based on the philosophy 
which prevails in Washington. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I yield without los- 
ing my rights to the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
point which the Senator makes concern- 
ing a desire for uniformity is contained 
in the President’s state of the Union 
message. 

I shall read it and ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he recalls this sentence 
when it was delivered to a joint session. 
of Congress. It reads: 

For those who labor I propose to improve 
unemployment insurance, to expand mini- 
mum wage benefits, and by the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
make the labor laws in all our States equal 
to the laws of the 31 States which do not 
have tonight right-to-work measures. 


That is found on page 4 of the printed 
copy of the President’s state of the Union 
message. There then appears this state- 
ment in the very next paragraph: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly in- 
vading State and local authority will enable 
us effectively to deal with strikes which 
threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


The language which I call to the at- 
tention of the Senator is: “without im- 
properly invading State and local au- 
thority.” There is a request for uni- 
formity in one paragraph, and in the 
next paragraph there is a request for 
uniformity, modified by reference to in- 
terference with State and local authority. 

Would it be the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that those statements. 
are compatible and consistent? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator has 
proved conclusively that there is no real 
feeling about State and local rights in 
the President’s message. He is simply 
using whatever argument may be most. 
helpful to him at the particular moment, 
in order to further his own program. 

Certainly the two sentences are not 
compatible. One could not put them to- 
gether in any way whatsoever. I very 
much appreciate the Senator’s calling 
attention to the matter. It seems to me 
that this is a part of the problem that 
we in the Senate face on a day-by-day 
basis—the matter of saying one thing 
one day, and the next day exactly the 
opposite, as it fits one’s mood. I remem- 
ber that last year, in the process of dis- 
cussing a tax bill, the threat of inflation 
was offered by one of the bill’s propo- 
nents as the reason for enacting it; and 
the very next day, on an attempted cut. 
in an authorization, the threat of infia- 
tion argument was used to support ex- 
actly the reverse of what had been ar- 
gued the previous day. So I say it is 
merely whatever appeals to one’s fancy 
at the moment which influences the 
choice of words. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In the President’s 
message, the first paragraph I read deals 
with the desire to repeal 14(b) ; the sec- 
ond paragraph deals with intentions 
with respect to things which might be 
done in the future. 

I wonder if the Senator from Colorado 
would agree with me that it might have 
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been suitable for the second paragraph 
to be superimposed on the first, and say, 
“We will permit section 14(b) to stay on 
the statute books and in the constitu- 
tions of the 19 States to which reference 
has been made, so as to avoid improperly 
invading State and local authority.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. That would have 
been an excellent amendment to the 
President’s speech, and I only wish he 
had done it, instead of trying to force 
repeal down our throats. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for yielding. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I know how much 
this means to the Senator’s State, which 
is one of the States with a constitutional 
provision involved. But to show how far 
this goes—and I believe it is covered in 
my minority views—we passed this bill 
in the so-called interest of uniformity. 
We will be repealing a provision of our 
own State labor law which has been in 
effect, to my recollection, for at least 30 
years or more, under which we have had 
surprisingly good labor-management re- 
lations. That provision is not a prohibi- 
tion against a union shop. It merely 
provides that 75 percent of the members 
of the bargaining unit must vote in favor 
of a union shop before they can get it, 
instead of 51 percent. 

The Secretary of Labor testified very 
directly, in answer to a question from 
me, that in his opinion, if 14(b) were 
repealed, that provision of the Colorado 
Labor Peace Act would be repealed by 
preemption. Once again the figure 
would come down to 51 percent, and 
workers would find that they would be 
required, on more and more occasions, 
without really wanting it, to join a union 
shop. 

To continue with my minority views, 
I should also point out that the enact- 
ment of H.R. 77 would annul one of the 
most vital provisions of the Colorado La- 
bor Peace Act. This provision permits 
union shops in Colorado but it requires 
three-fourths of the affected employees 
to vote in favor of a union shop contract 
before it becomes legally operable. 

Efforts to change that ratio have been 
made on many occasions in our State 
legislature; but whether controlled by 
the Republican or the Democratic Party, 
the provision has remained in effect. In 
other words, my State has refused to 
adopt a right-to-work law, but it has 
made provisions to insure that a major- 
ity of the employees in a unit favor a 
union shop before it can be put into ef- 
fect. 

The State of Wisconsin, I am advised, 
has adopted a similar measure, and it 
would also be struck down by the passage 
of H.R. 77. 

The Colorado Labor Peace Act requires 
three-fourths of the affected employees 
to vote in favor of the union shop before 
it becomes legally operable. This law 
has in no way retarded the growth of 
wages in Colorado. In 1964, Colorado 
had an average wage, in manufacturing, 
of $2.74 an hour. It ranked 12th among 
the 50 States. This represented a 51- 
percent increase over the past 10 years, 
as contrasted to a national average in- 
crease of 42 percent. The per capita in- 
come in my State also exceeds the na- 
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tional average, I am happy to say. So it 
is clear that the Colorado law has in no 
way hindered a steady increase in the 
income of Colorado workers. 

Furthermore, the years in which the 
Labor Peace Act has been in effect in 
Colorado have been years of labor peace. 
Congress should not so easily strike down 
a law which has worked so well to pro- 
mote labor-management harmony and to 
protect the rights of all workers. 

It has been argued that citizens cannot 
understand complex legislative issues on 
a ballot, and hence are not able to deter- 
mine them by vote. I must interpolate 
here again, if I may, that this is a point 
of view which greatly upsets me. The 
constant reiteration by high people in 
this administration that the people are 
too dumb to know what to do burns me 
up. It distresses me to have union lead- 
ers come around and say, The average 
worker in our place is too stupid to be 
able to take care of himself, so we are 
going to run him.” It irritates me to 
have the administration come around 
and say, “We are going to have to pass 
this legislation because the people are too 
stupid to know how to solve the problem 
in their own locality.” 

Mr. President, that is not true. It is 
an attitude or an aura which has been 
around too long in this Washington area. 
It is an attitude and an aura which says, 
“Only those of us in Government are 
smart enough to know what to do in 
order to get the country’s economy and 
growth moving.” 

Mr. President, deep in my heart is the 
belief that the creativeness of this coun- 
try arises from the people throughout 
the land, in every State, in every munici- 
pality, in every hamlet. They are the 
ones who have the brains, the inventive- 
ness, the ideas, and the drive to follow 
through. I have great difficulty when 
someone says, “People are too stupid to 
understand.“ In this case, all they have 
to do is to vote on whether they want 
a union shop, or whether they do not 
wish to permit it in their State. Is that 
so complex? 

As we all know, the voters in many 
cities and towns, in every election, are 
asked to decide complex questions con- 
cerning the funding of public projects, 
technical amendments to constitutions, 
and other issues. There is no reason 
why voters and State legislators can- 
not themselves decide the question of 
right to work, which requires only a 
simple decision as to whether or not 
to permit a union shop. Though many 
of my Democratic fellow Senators may 
disagree, I have enough confidence in 
the American people to believe that they 
are competent to decide this question. 

Repeal of 14(b) would only result in 
another right of the people being seized 
by the power-hungry in Washington. 
Have we gone full circle in this Great 
Society, so that now, in order to be part 
of that philosophy, one must give up his 
right to vote on his own working con- 
ditions and opportunities? 

The next subheading in this minority 
statement is called “The Need for a New 
Labor Bill of Rights.” Under this head- 
ing, I shall be discussing some of the 
amendments that the distinguished 
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Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
who is present in the Chamber, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Proury], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], and 
I placed before the committee, to see if 
we could not do something about solv- 
ing part of the problems that were re- 
ferred to very ably by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE], in a colloquy with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], 2 or 3 days ago. 

I will first of all try to delineate as 
well as I can the portions of the amend- 
ments which we talked about when it 
was first discussed in committee. 

Mr. President, since the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, and the 
enactment of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
of 1959, a number of inadequacies in the 
laws have appeared. Many successful 
schemes have been developed by which 
a minority of labor bosses who do not 
live up to their responsibilities can dis- 
tort the law and use it in ways inimical 
to the interests of the workingman. For 
this reason, members of the Republican 
minority of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, as well as other Sena- 
tors, have proposed amendments to pro- 
tect the worker from the abuses of 
union power. I have proposed several 
amendments of this kind, but all have 
been rejected by the Democratic ma- 
jority on the committee. First of all, 
under the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, it has become 
possible for a union to fine its members 
for the free exercise of rights intended 
to be protected by the existing Bill of 
Rights and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A worker, forced to join a union and 
holding a union shop contract, can be 
legally fined for exceeding a union-im- 
posed production quota. This means 
that a man, against his will, can be pre- 
vented by a union agreement from work- 
ing to his full capacity which he may 
have opposed. 

Mr. President, this rings out as a vio- 
lation of a fundamental concept of free- 
dom, the right to work to the best of 
one’s ability. The amendment to protect 
this exercise of an employee’s rights was 
rejected by the committee. The reasons 
were not given. The only reason that 
was given when the amendments were 
offered and rejected by the majority, 
was: “Perhaps there will be problems, 
and we shall have hearings on them 
later. We wish to keep this a clean bill, 
involving only one issue.” 

Once again, I would say that if some 
of the amendments had been accepted, it 
might have made a great difference in 
the kind of debate which has been car- 
ried on in the Senate on this particular 
issue. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch! is not 
in the Chamber, because the other day 
he and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] had some colloquy on these 
points. I believe that the name of this 
particular case where the Board so ruled 
was brought up. I had intended to try 
and get some of that into the RECORD, 
but perhaps I can do so later. 

When the nomination of Mr. McCul- 
loch of the National Labor Relations 
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Board was before the committee for con- 
firmation earlier, it was stated originally 
that it would be best to take a vote by 
polling because no one had any objection 
to Mr. McCulloch. I insisted upon a 
hearing, because I wished to ask him 
some questions on the course and trend 
of the philosophy behind the decisions 
in the National Labor Relations Board. 

Some of the points I asked him read as 
follows: 

Once a union shop contract at least has 
been entered into, it is my understanding 
that the Board has upheld the right of the 
union to levy a fine against a member who 
exceeds the union’s imposed production 
quota. 

Mr. McCuitocn. We have a Wisconsin 
Motor decision which I think could be de- 
scribed in this way in a shorthand fashion. 

Senator Dominick. And you participated in 
that decision? 

Mr. McCuttocn. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Dominick. And you upheld the 
right of the union to fine someone for ex- 
ceeding a production quota? 

Mr. McCuttocnu. In the circumstances of 
that case. 

Senator Dominick. The circumstances of 
the case were important in this or the prin- 
ciple was? 

Mr. McCuttocn. Both. 

Senator Dominick. So, you take the policy, 
then, that a union has the right to determine 
how much a union employee can produce in 
an industrial complex? 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Senator, that is not what 
the case said. 

Here we skirt, it seems to me, an area which 
we explored with the House committee 4 
years ago, where I think both you as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, with important duties of 
overseeing what the Board is doing, and 
serve as quasi-judicial officials, have to de- 
termine into how much detail concerning 
the Board’s decisionmaking, you really wish 
to go. For at the same time, we both must 
wish to leave what must be an independent 
quasi-judicial agency fully free to make 
those decisions on its best interpretation of 
the law. 


Obviously, one cannot quarrel with 
that general statement, but the question 
is: Did this have anything to do with 
the intent or wording of Congress, to say 
that a union has the right to prevent a 
person from working to the best of his 
ability? 

Mr. McCulloch continues: 


We were interpreting the proviso to section 
8 (b) (1) (A) in a context in which the em- 
ployer in the Wisconsin Motor case had for a 
period of years virtually acquiesced in what 
you have described as a union-determined 
production quota. Indeed, the employer 
made certain arrangements in its own book- 
keeping procedures—I have not looked at this 
case for about a year and a half—and also 
made related contract proposals which sug- 
gest that their bargaining was done around 
an acceptance of this kind of a work-shar- 
ing plan, to share work somewhat evenly 
among the employees in the unit. And it is 
against that background that the Board then 
interpreted the congressional action in sec- 
tion 8(b) (1) (A). 


Mr. President, think of that for a min- 
ute. Think of what he is saying. He is 
saying that the case was decided this 
way, because the union and the employer 
had conspired to agree that the union- 
produced quotas would be upheld within 
that job, and any employee who wished to 
exceed such quotas in order to make more 
money for himself, his family and chil- 
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dren, would be fined, and such a fine 
would be upheld by Federal govern- 
mental action. 

In what kind of position do we place 
ourselves with this kind of decision? 

We put ourselves in the posi’ on of the 
Federal Government saying shat it is 
trying to get fair employmeut for the 
worker, but that he cannot work to the 
best of his ability. 

As I stated a few moments ago, this 
again is the idea of uniformity overcom- 
ing excellence and ability. 

Here we have a classic example, in our 
own labor laws and in the wording of 
the testimony of the Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board before 
the committee. 

Mr. McCulloch goes on to state: 

I would prefer to have you read the 
Board's decision and not give you an offhand 
reaction. 

I would also say again, as I did a moment 
ago, that it gets into a doubtful area when 
you ask a Board member to apply certain 
principles in futuro that, as you put the 
question, seem to me to go quite far beyond 
what the Board did in the actual case. 

Senator Dominick. Nevertheless, that was 
the holding in the case, was it not, in which 
you participated, that they could fine an 
employee for violating a union-imposed pro- 
duction quota? 

Mr. McCuttocn. I have to repeat this was 
the finding of the Board in the circumstances 
of that case. 

Senator Dominick. So that, if it happened 
to be—and I don't know the facts of the case 
that well—an employee who was forced into 
the union under a union agreement, under 
union shop, then he is no longer free to 
exercise his own ability and show what his 
own ability is within the plant; isn’t that 
correct? 

Mr. McCuLLocH. If the union seeks to 
prejudice his employment status, the Board 
in another case has held that this is a 
violation of the statute. 

Senator Dominick. Do you distinguish 
between a fine and that 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Yes, sir; I do, and the 
Board has. 


I do not have the foggest idea what 
he is talking about in the second case, 
because I do not understand how it can 
be said that a union is protecting the 
employee’s production rights if he is 
fined for exceeding a production quota? 
It seems to me it is so self-evident on 
its face that it is a really serious 
situation. 

As I said, we offered amendments to 
correct that situation, but we got no- 
where. We were summarily overruled 
in the interest of having a clean bill. 
We were told, “Do not offer the amend- 
ment to this bill. We may have it in 
a bill another time, but we are not going 
to have it in this bill.” 

Reading further from the minority 
views: 

2. Over the years of operation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act there has come into being a 
system by which a union can be designated 
as representative of the workers in a plant 
or production unit even though an election 
by the workers has not been held. This is 
the notorious “card check” procedure. A 
union wishing to become the authorized 
representative of workers circulates cards to 
be signed by those workers to designate it 
as the representative. Some of these cards 
are couched in terms so highly misleading 
that the workers often sign them thinking 
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that they will thereby get an election. In 
actuality the workers may lose the right to 
an election by signing the cards. An amend- 
ment was proposed which would correct this 
situation in two ways. First, it would make 
an election mandatory in the designation of 
a bargaining representative in all cases ex- 
cept where an employer had dissipated an 
existing union majority by means of threats, 
coercion, or other unfair labor practices. 
Second, it would guarantee that a union 
could not prove the existence of such a pre- 
existing majority by misleading or confusing 
cards. 


I do not see how anyone could dis- 
agree with what I stated in my views, 
namely, that this is the least we can do 
to make sure that no union becomes the 
bargaining representative of workers who 
really do not want to be so represented. 
This amendment was also rejected by a 
majority of the committee. 

Mr. President, I have examples of the 
card check procedure that I am talking 
about. Members of the Senate and other 
persons who read the Recorp should 
know just how bad these things are. I 
want to put examples of these procedures 
in the Record because they are of im- 
portance and real significance. 

Perhaps I can best set forth this point 
by again reciting from testimony which 
was given before the committee in the 
process of recommending the reconfirma- 
tion of the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The testimony 
reads as follows. I asked Mr. McCulloch: 


I have one question on the Stonecutters 
Association case. There you had a card sub- 
mitted to the employee; you had an applica- 
tion for membership and at the bottom it 
had “No obligation if no election or if the 
Stonecutters fail to win the election.” Then 
it also had a signature and below that, “This 
application to be kept secret except for the 
union and the NLRB,” which is an interest- 
ing statement. 

It is my understanding that even though 
there was a contrast on this one, that the 
words said, “No obligation if no election” 
did not validate any of the cards, but still 
this was an authorization to go ahead and 
determine by cards who was the agent and 
no election was permitted. 

Mr. McCuttocn. I would have to read the 
whole card and refer to the Board’s decision 
in more detail to comment on it. 

Senator Dominick. The card reads as fol- 
lows: “Application for membership. Jour- 
neymen’s Association. Full name.” Then a 
blank. Then, “Date signed”; then a blank 
“Job classification”; then a blank. “Wages”; 
then a blank. Present address, street, city, 
zone, and State. Then it says, “No obliga- 
tion if no election or if the Stonecutters 
fail to win the election * *.” 

Then, applicant’s signature, and below 
that, “This application to be kept secret 
except for the union and the NLRB.” 

That was the whole card. 

Mr. McCULLocH. Was there an election in 
that case? 

Senator Dominick. There was not. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I would have to look back 
at the case, and if you hand it to me I might 
be able to refresh my recollection. 

Senator Dominick. That was the trial ex- 
aminer's opinion which the Board approved, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. MecCurLoch. We issued something like 
746 unfair labor practice case decisions in 
the last year, Senator, and if I don’t exhibit 
a familiarity with the details of every one 

Senator Domrintox. I think you have dem- 
onstrated a good recollection of the opinions. 

Mr. McCutiocn. I think you will under- 
stand. But the conclusion to which I came 
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in this case was that I considered, overall, 
that the trial examiner’s findings that the 
cards did refiect a wish on the part of a ma- 
jority of the employees to be represented by 
the union, was a valid one. There is a dis- 
cussion of that issue on some five or six sin- 
gle-spaced, typewritten pages, and I shall not 
attempt here to scan those with my eyes and 
summarize the reasons for the findings now. 
When we decided this case, we felt that it 
was correct, and I am sure I would stand by 
this if I had an opportunity to review it in 
full. 

Senator Dominick. The point of my ques- 
tion is not necessarily to try to rehash a case 
that you heard in depth and which obviously 
I have not. The point is to say, looking at 
that card, is this the type of thing that we 
as the policymaking group in the Govern- 
ment—which we are still supposed to be de- 
spite Mr. Brown of the Board—should say is 
adequate for the purposes of determining 
whether it is a proper bargaining agent or 
should we require that there be an election? 
In other words, should we exercise our pol- 
icymaking function to make this far more 
clear in view of this type of situation? 

Mr. McCuLLOcH. What you fasten upon is 
the issue as to whether or not a card is am- 
biguous. We have problems as to clarity of 
the authorization on the cards. We have 
been upset in one of the courts of appeals 
in a case where we felt that the designation 
was unambiguous and the court of appeals 
said to the contrary, that it felt that the 
Board was incorrect. But, this is a factual 
question as to what will be found to be clear 
and what ambiguous. Some say the Board 
ought to establish a form of card and say in 
every case “This must be it.” But here 
again, we have hundreds, and with the locals, 
thousands of unions operating, with varying 
histories and practices, and we have thrown 
out a few cards as being unclear and vague 
and validated most others. 

Senator MurpHy. Wouldn’t it be simpler 
if you had a form card? 

Mr. McCuLLocH. This might be, and this 
is being pressed upon the Board as a matter 
of Board administration; it is being urged 
upon us. 

Senator MurPHY. May I join in the 
urging? 

Mr. McCuntocH. You may. But we have 
also been upset by the Supreme Court in 
some cases in which we tried to lay down 
clear and detailed lines for the lawful opera- 
tion of hiring halls, for instance, and the 
Court said, “The Congress did not give the 
Board this authority, and the Board has 
taken to itself a little too much power.” 

May I pick up one thing which you said, 
Senator Dominick, rather glancingly? 

Every member of the Board knows that the 
Congress makes the basic policy. The Board 
is administering a law which Congress has 
passed. And those who use Member Brown’s 
speech of 3 years ago to suggest we have a 
contrary view, are taking one or two sen- 
tences out of context and have not read the 
rest of his speech, in which he made the 
basic matter of Congress being the policy- 
setting body quite clear. I feel in fairness to 
my colleagues that I can’t let that stand 
unchallenged. Iam sure you were not advised 
of that; but others who have quoted him for 
the 3 years on this matter have not quoted 
him in the context in which he made his re- 
marks, and I think it is not fair to him to 
leave it stand without clarifying it. 

Senator MURPHY. This was taken from a 
release from the National Labor Relations 
Board, itself, quoting Mr. Brown, in which 
it says, My view of the Board is it is unques- 
tionably a policymaking tribunal.” 

Mr. McCuLLOcCH. Congress has laid down 
certain parts of the law in very general terms, 
and within those general terms the Board 
is compelled to make more detailed decisions, 
distinctions, and definitions. Indeed, that 
is one of the whole reasons for administra- 
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tive law; that Congress did not want either 
to trouble itself with or to try to anticipate 
every single detail of that part of American 
life which an agency was set up to regulate. 
And so within a lot of the different areas of 
Congress general actions, the Board is com- 
pelled to draw lines. 

The Court has recognized this. Congress 
has recognized this, and it is within that 
narrow framework that Mr. Brown was mak- 
ing these remarks. I would be glad to send 
you a copy of the whole speech so you may 
examine it and see if my characterization of 
it is not fairer. 

Senator MurpHy. I am happy to hear you 
say that. 


Then, I return to the card situation I 
was talking about earlier. 


Senator DOMINICK. For purposes of the rec- 
ord, I would like to say I have before me two 
cards signed by employees of Lenz & Co., one 
of which has in heavy letters at the top, Pe- 
tition and authorization for NLRB election.” 

The other one has in a box in much bigger 
letters, “Petition and authorization to show 
that I want an NLRB election now.” 

Both are signed by employees, and at the 
bottom it says, “I authorize the AFL-CIO to 
act as my bargaining agent with the above- 
named company in regards to wages, hours, 
and working conditions,” and the NLRB held 
that was not a misleading authorization, 
that the fact they said, “I want an NLRB 
election now,” in prominent letters, had no 
effect on the validity of the authorization of 
cards. And it strikes me, to say the least, 
that that is an example of how perhaps you 
can get employees to sign these when they 
thought that they were signing it for the pur- 
poses of an election whereas, in fact, they 
were signing it, according to the NLRB to 
determine who the bargaining agent was 
going to be. 

Mr. McCuttocn. If we think they were 
signing the cards for the purpose of an elec- 
tion only, we will not accept the cards as 
proof of majority in an unfair labor practice 
complaint case. The fact of the matter is 
these cards are normally usable by the unions 
for both purposes and that in 98.8 percent 
of the cases in the past 4 years they were 
used for an election. So the cards are nor- 
mally and overwhelmingly or dominantly 
used for elections. The cases that then come 
to us are almost always cases where there is 
an unfair labor practice which invalidates 
the election. We then have to determine 
how the majority which is proven by cards 
was obtained, and whether this is the basis 
on which the employer should bargain. 

At that point, we examine to see whether 
the employers were told that this was for an 
election only, and, if so told, we will not ac- 
cept those cards in proof of majority. 

Senator Dominick. Well, the point I am 
making once again is the question of 
whether or not Congress or the Board should 
do something about getting a card which 
will not be misleading as far as the employee 
is concerned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. This is, of course, for 
you to determine. To this end I think you 
have to look at the incidents of this problem 
of ambiguous cards; and what I suggest to 
you is that some of the critics of the Board 
have blown up a few cases of misleading 
cards and then tried to suggest to you that 
is happening all over the place and that you, 
with all the obligations that you have on 
many fronts, have got to legislate on this 
little item. 

Now, if you feel you must, the Board will 
honor whatever policy declaration you give 
it. On the other hand, if you look at the 
Board’s administration of the statute in the 
large, I think you may find that in perspec- 
tive this is not as widespread a practice as 
some of our critics say. 

Senator Dominick. Do I understand that 
you think the NLRB or the Taft-Hartley 
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Act or whatever you call it is satisfactory 
the way it is with the exeception of the fact 
that undoubtedly you feel that 14(b) should 
be repealed? 

Mr. McCuLLocH. In the matter to which 
you have been addressing yourself, the 
matter of use or the reliance upon cards in 
unfair labor practice cases, I think that the 
powers you have given the Board are ade- 
quate to protect against coercion, to protect 
against improper practices, and to permit an 
employer who has a good faith doubt to get 
access to our secret election process. So, in 
terms of those objectives, I find the statute 
sufficient as it is. 


Let us analyze that for a moment, Mr. 
President. Suppose a group of people is 
working for a business, and the union 
agent comes along and says, We have 
some people who would like to have a 
union. We think we could represent you 
pretty well. We would like to hold an 
election to see whether the majority of 
the employees feel that they would like 
to have us be their bargaining agent.” 

Let us assume that there is no monkey 
business. Let us assume that no one is 
beating up anybody. Let us assume that 
no one’s wife is being molested by re- 
peated telephone calls and that children 
are not being threatened. These things 
have happened during the course of labor 
battles that have taken place in this 
country. Let us assume that everything 
is operating on a normal key. 

The agent comes in and says, “We 
want to have an election. Some of the 
members want an election. We think we 
have a majority who will sign cards to 
give us an election.” is 

Many of the employees may not feel 
that they want that particular union to 
be their bargaining agent, but they are 
willing to have an election. An election 
is the American way. They decide they 
can favor an election. Almost all Amer- 
icans, all over the country, accept this 
kind of philosophy or theory. 

So the employees sign cards. All of a 
sudden they find that by signing the 
cards, something else has happened. 
What does the card say? Let me read 
it again. In heavy, black print at the 
top it reads: 

Petition for authorization of NLRB elec- 
tions. 


That is in large print. Down at the 
bottom, in little fine print, which one 
has a hard time even seeing, much less 
reading, we find: 

I authorize you to be my bargaining agent. 


That is about as misleading as any- 
thing I have ever seen, so far as it con- 
cerns the intent in signing the card. 

But the Board says, “We do not care. 
So long as it also has the word ‘author- 
ized’ on it, we are not going to say that 
they are entitled to an election. They 
have already agreed to that merely by 
signing the card. They do not have a 
right to a secret ballot, and they do not 
have a right to determine what they 
are going to do. They do not have any 
right.” 

So the agent picks up the cards, goes 
to the employer, and says, Here are the 
cards of a majority of the employees who 
have authorized us to be their bargain- 
ing agent. You have no choice in the 
matter; neither have the workers.” 
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I say, Mr. President, that this is not 
the right way to proceed. 

We tried to offer an amendment which 
would change this procedure. First of 
all, we offered an amendment which pro- 
vided that there would have to be an 
election to determine who would be the 
bargaining agent or whether there was 
to be a change. That failed. 

Then we said we would offer an 
amendment which would provide that 
wherever the bargaining agent used a 
card system, a standard form of card 
would have to be used. We designated 
the form. If it stated that there had 
to be an NLRB election, there had to 
be an NLRB election. That amendment 
was summarily rejected by members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on the majority side. We were told, 
in effect, We cannot waste time with 
* We cannot pay any attention to 

i Aiad 

I say once again that the effort to 
get this bill through committee was an 
exercise in power, not an exercise in 
legislating for the good of the people. 

Returning to my views on the so-called 
bill of rights, which we all tried so hard 
to have adopted in committee: 

3. An amendment was also offered and 
rejected which would make union discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, religion, 
or national origin an unfair labor practice. 
This would bring the enforcement machin- 
ery of the National Labor Relations Board 
to bear on discriminatory practices in unions. 


Mr. President, Senators know as well 
as I do that this practice is occurring 
day in and day out all over the country. 
It has been going on for a long time. I 
myself have personally talked with local 
leaders, regional leaders, and State lead- 
ers of unions. They all say, “We are 
doing our best to do something about it, 
but it is a difficult problem. We admit 
that there is discrimination in our un- 
ions. We admit that some of them have 
been patronized. But it is a difficult 
problem to solve.“ 

Mr. President, here is one way to solve 
it. Make it an unfair labor practice. 
Let the NLRB move in and do some- 
thing about it. But that proposal also 
was summarily rejected by a majority 
of the committee. No; they did not want 
this in the bill. They said “Heavens, no. 
Throw it out. It might irritate some of 
the top labor people. Let us not do that.” 

Yet today we are trying to provide jobs 
for people. We are trying to provide 
employment opportunities. We are try- 
ing to give the people of the country the 
opportunity to earn their own living re- 
gardless of their race, creed, or color, as 
declared in the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices portion of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
When we tried to implement that por- 
tion of the act by including an amend- 
ment such as we proposed, it was sum- 
marily rejected because it irritated or 
bothered some of the labor union bosses. 

What would the amendment have 
done? It would have brought the en- 
forcement machinery of the National 
Labor Relations Board to bear against 
discriminatory practices in unions. Al- 
though the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
makes such discrimination illegal, this 
amendment would bring into play a 
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known and available enforcement proce- 
dure to prevent discrimination. Because 
of their role in training and apprentice- 
ship programs, unions are able to prevent 
members of minority groups from receiv- 
ing the training they need to rise out 
of the condition of abject poverty in 
which many of them are mired. 

Mr. President, I hope that all friends 
of labor and civil rights will join with 
me in supporting this simple, yet vitally 
important, amendment. If by any mis- 
chance the proposed repeal of section 
14(b) should reach a point where it is 
available for amendment, each of the 
amendments to which I have referred 
will be offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by me and many other Senators. We 
shall have an open and clear-cut debate 
on whether the workingman in this 
country is entitled to protection against 
labor bosses. 

We will keep trying until we get a de- 
cision one way or the other. If we do 
not succeed this year, we will be trying 
again in the future. 

What more simple things could we do 
than to summarize those points and say: 
“You are entitled to work to the best of 
your own ability even in a union shop. 
If you are going to choose a bargaining 
agent, you have a right to have an elec- 
tion and a secret ballot. If you are going 
to use the card system, the cards should 
be accurate and not misleading. There 
must be no discrimination.” 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the first point of the amendment which 
the Senator discussed had to do with the 
worker who was forced to join a union 
which had a union shop contract under 
which the employee could be legally 
fined for exceeding the union-imposed 
production quota. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. That is the 
first amendment that the Senator sub- 
mitted in the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. That amend- 
ment was rejected by the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Republicans supported it 
strongly, but we could gain no support 
from the other side. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1966, there was a colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate between the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] 
dealing with this subject matter. I 
would like the Senator’s opinion on this 
question. 

Senator Ervin said: 

A while ago I mentioned a statement con- 
tained in a circular which compared compul- 
sory union dues to taxes paid by all Ameri- 
cans. I do not know of another single 
voluntary association in the United States 
that has a right to punish a man for dis- 
obeying its regulations, just as the United 
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States punishes a criminal for violating the 
criminal laws of the Nation. 


Does the Senator from Colorado 
know of a single other voluntary asso- 
ciation in the United States which can 
punish its members? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I know of none. If 
a person violates every rule of a club, he 
can be told to get out. However, that is 
all that can be done. He cannot be fined. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Senator 
Envrx went on to say: 

In the case to which I have alluded, the 
person was drafted into the union by the 
compulsory unionism agreement. Then, 
after he was drafted into the union, he 
was forbidden by the union regulations 
to do more than a certain amount of work, 
even to earn extra pay; and when he violated 
the union regulation he was fined by a court 
established by a court of the union itself— 
which, to my mind, is a violation of the 
spirit, if not the letter of the old common 
law, which holds that no one may be the 
judge in his own case. In other words, the 
union itself tries the man for producing 
more goods than the union regulation per- 
mits him to do. 


Does the Senator agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree with the 
very distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina on that statement. It is an in- 
teresting case. I presume that he is 
talking about this Wisconsin Motor case. 
That is the case on which we were ques- 
tioning McCulloch. The union sets up 
its own group to hear grievances against 
its own members and then imposes fines 
on them when it has laid down the 
regulations under which it acts. 

It does not create any kind of im- 
partial justice. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] asked this 
question, and I should like to get the 
view of the Senator on it: 

Mr. Lausch. If the union has the right to 
fix a maximum that a worker may produce, 
does it not follow, rationally, that the union 
likewise has the right to fix a minimum? 


The Senator from North Carolina had 
this to say: 

Mr. Ervin. Oh, yes. If the power exists, 
the power can be exercised either way. The 
National Labor Relations Board has held that 
the power to limit the amount that a man 
may produce does exist. 


I believe that the Senator brought that 
up, and I ask him if that is substantially 
what he developed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is very impor- 
tant on the point of the amendment we 
were talking about, in the colloquy that 
we had with Mr. McCulloch when he was 
coming up for hearings on his nomina- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho. I 
had the opportunity of seeing only briefly 
a portion of that colloquy. I had not 
noticed that portion before. I am glad 
that the Senator brought it to my atten- 
tion. It supports completely what I 
have been saying today on the particular 
production quota fine. If a union 
could say to a man: “You are forced to 
join this union shop. You are forced to 
join the union. You are forced to pay 
dues to the union, otherwise, you cannot 
hold your job. You are forced to limit 
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the amount of work that you can do,” 
the union could place all other kinds of 
impositions on its members. 

It could, and probably does in many 
cases, restrict their freedom of speech. 
It could, and probably does in many 
cases, restrict their right to make objec- 
tions to management, about working 
conditions without going through the 
union leaders. 

Any one of these things would be an 
unfair union practice within the union. 
The union might force a man out, even 
though his rights were guaranteed by 
either the State or Federal Constitution. 

The minute we start giving these 
rights to union people and then uphold- 
ing them by a quasi-judicial agency, we 
have gone a long way down the road to- 
ward saying that a man does not really 
have these rights, even though we pro- 
claim them. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Is it not true 
that the union has rights which Con- 
gress would not dare to enact into law? 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is no doubt 
about that. The only time that we have 
ever had a production quota, or price and 
wage controls, which is what it really is, 
has been during a time of war or during 
a time of national emergency when the 
President asked for that power and Con- 
gress gave it to him. That would be at 
a time when the Nation is in jeopardy. 
To have that power exist in the course 
of everybody’s life on a day-to-day basis 
is inconceivable. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Speaking on 
that point, the Senator from North 
Carolina said: 

I believe that such a law would not only 
deprive a man of his liberty, but also of his 
right to accumulate property. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I completely concur. 
I am very glad that the Senator from 


Idaho brought that point out. It is most 
important. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. DOMINICK. The fourth bill of 
rights or amendment that I referred to 
in my minority views reads as follows: 


Direct use of union dues money for sup- 
porting presidential, senatorial, or congres- 
sional candidates in campaigns is now ille- 
gal under title 18, section 610, of the United 
States Code. However, labor leaders can and 
do use dues money in State and local elec- 
tions; and as we all know, it is quite a sim- 
ple matter to get around the provisions of 
this statute by setting up a separate commit- 
tee to support political candidates and other 
political causes financed by union moneys. 
Under such circumstances, the only remedy 
available to a union member is to bring a 
lawsuit to get his dues back if he does not 
agree with the candidate or the cause being 
promoted. This remedy is costly, inade- 
quate, and wholly impractical. Forcing 
union members to support a political candi- 
date makes no more sense than taxing citi- 
zens to support one political party. If labor 
bosses can force a worker to join a union and 
then force him to pay for the support of a 
candidate or a cause chosen by those bosses, 
we have proceeded to a point nearing dicta- 
torship. An amendment was proposed in 
committee to provide that the use of union 
dues for political purposes would be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice. A second 
part of this amendment would have provided 
that the Secretary of Labor could prosecute 
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a suit on behalf of the aggrieved union mem- 
ber. Unfortunately, this amendment was 
also voted down. 


What does that mean? I believe all 
our colleagues know well that under a 
union shop, or when a union is the bar- 
gaining agent anywhere, whether it be 
in a union shop or not, there is a check- 
off system on dues. Dues continue to 
pour in, flooding into the union treasury, 
as long as people are working. Then a 
portion of the dues is either siphoned di- 
rectly into State and local elections, 
which is not illegal in many places, or it 
is given to the Committee on Political 
Action, COPE, as it is commonly called, 
of the AFL-CIO. COPE then uses it in 
what is probably as detailed and hard 
hitting, as efficient and deliberate a po- 
litical campaign on behalf of Federal 
candidates as any in the country. I com- 
pliment them and say that perhaps its 
organization is better than any other 
organization in the country. Many 
are supported by that organization, 
whom the worker himself would not sup- 
port by a contribution, and in fact does 
not even support at the ballot box. So it 
seems something should be done to give 
that worker, who is being forced to give 
up his money and forced to support a 
political candidate with whom he does 
not agree, some right to prevent the tak- 
ing of his money for these purposes. The 
best way to do it is to make it an unfair 
labor practice. The proper machinery 
has already been set up. We can let the 
NLRB do something about it; and we can 
get something done under a practical 
and efficient method to enable the worker 
to prevent the stealing of his money for 
a purpose which, as far as he is con- 
cerned, is the last thing in the world 
he wants it to go for. 

I will take back the word “stealing,” 
because it is done legally; but it is fore- 
ing him to give up his money for this 
purpose. 

We did not get anywhere with that 
amendment. One would think it would 
be pretty simple. Looking at it realis- 
tically, however, I suppose it probably is 
not, since I know a number of Senators 
have been supported by COPE from 
time to time. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that in all 
equity, although we may not wish to take 
out after COPE, we should at least give 
a workingman the right to determine 
what is going to happen to his own funds. 
I cannot see that that would have any 
terrific political implications, but ap- 
parently the other side did, because it 
was rejected summarily. 

These are some of the problems that 
we have had. We have had others. As 
I have said, we will be bringing these up 
from time to time, trying to get some- 
thing done about them, in the event that 
this measure should come before the 
Senate in a form where amendments 
can properly be offered. 

To continue with my minority views: 

A number of other badly needed amend- 
ments to our national labor law have been 
proposed by Republican Senators. All tend 
to close some of the loopholes in the ex- 
isting labor law, and all are designed to re- 
inforce the rights of union members to steer 
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the course and policy of their own unions. 
All have been rejected and many union mem- 
bers are thus left bogged in the existing 
power structure. 


I find it entertaining, because I used 
to receive when the AFL-CIO was 
planning meetings in my State many 
courteous messages saying, “We will be 
glad to hear from you or receive a mes- 
sage.” 

On most such occasions I would re- 
ply, “You not only will receive a message; 
I will come and deliver it in person if 
I may.” 

I attended two or three of their meet- 
ings, and talked about some of these 
problems, It may be a surprise to some 
Senators that it is not very popular with 
the union bosses to talk about such prob- 
lems, and I do not receive those invita- 
tions any more. I have not heard from 
the AFL-CIO about their meetings in 
perhaps a year and a half. It is some- 
what disconcerting, when a person who 
is trying to represent an entire State, re- 
gardless of political party, and striving 
to do a good job, is not even able to com- 
municate with some of the people in his 
own State. 

Returning to my minority views: 

The purpose and impact of these amend- 
ments should be made crystal clear. They 
are not intended to hinder legitimate labor 
goals in any way. They are merely intended 
to correct the abuses foisted on the Ameri- 
can labor movement by the actions of a small 
minority of irresponsible labor leaders. The 
amendments will not affect the overwhelm- 
ing majority of responsible labor organiza- 
tions which, together with management, 
move forward toward a brighter tomorrow 
for all Americans. The amendments should 
actually make the job of American labor 
easier by curtailing the abuses of the few 
which have too often stained the reputation 
of the many. 


Digressing from the minority views 
again: I do not believe that I should 
mention the particular union, but it is 
a big one, a national union, the leader 
of which has said privately that he hopes 
that 14(b) is not repealed. He says, 
“We do not need it. We have a good 
union. We treat our people fairly. We 
negotiate fairly. We deal with industry 
fairly, and we have done a great deal 
of good for the working people in that 
industry. We do not need it; we feel 
that it gives an unfair advantage, in 
many instances, and it concentrates 
power.” 

But he said, “If anyone should ever, 
say publicly that I said this, I would 
have to deny it, because, with the power 
structure within the labor movement as 
it is, I cannot afford to have this said 
in public.” 

It is too bad that the situation is such 
that an important and very able labor 
leader should feel that he cannot say 
publicly what he feels privately. I be- 
lieve that most of the really responsible 
labor leaders, have no objection to these 
amendments. I frankly do not know 
why they did not throw their weight on 
the side of the amendments, to try to 
take care of their own union members 
and their own working people. They did 
not—at least, they did not do so pub- 
licly. 
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In the conclusion of my minority views 
Isay: 

No one should labor under the misappre- 
hension that the controversy that has arisen 
over the repeal of section 14(b) is caused by 
Republicans. This controversy is simply an- 
other problem that has stemmed from intra- 
mural strife within the Democratic Party. 
One part of the Democratic Party is attempt- 
ing to mobilize itself in order to bow with all 
due pomp and circumstance to the demands 
of some labor leaders so that an election 
debt can be repaid. Another part of the 
Democratic Party is in the meantime presid- 
ing over many of the States that have 
adopted the right-to-work laws so bitterly 
attacked by their comrades. Thirteen of the 
States having right-to-work laws are now 
presided over by Democratic Governors and 
Democrat-controlled State legislatures. 
Only 2 of the 19 right-to-work States are 
run by all-Republican State governments. 
But a sizable proportion of congressional 
Democrats, rather than trying to convince 
their colleagues in their State governments, 
are trying by congressional edict to end the 
right of any State to pass a right-to-work 
law. A similar example of the intraparty 
warfare that has split the Democratic Party 
over the right-to-work issue lies in the fact 
that the Democratic President of the United 
States has given his endorsement to the re- 
peal of section 14(b) while a vast majority 
of the Democrat Congressmen from his own 
State of Texas and its Democrat Governor 
opposed repeal in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is not a struggle between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties but a 
struggle within the Democratic Party itself. 
As has happened on many other occasions, 
the Republican Party is called on to act as 
a responsible mediator between the warring 
wings of the Democratic Party and to act 
as the responsible activist by protecting the 
rights of the citizens of this country to 
safeguard their freedoms. 


Mr. President, that is the end of the 
minority views. I wrote them because I 
believe it is important that we should 
continue to emphasize the fundamental 
issues involved in this fight. 

Let me enlarge a little on these issues. 

Thirteen out of the nineteen right-to- 
work States are already controlled by 
Democratic governors and Democratic 
State legislatures. The Democratic Par- 
ty has the power to repeal right-to-work 
laws in the several State legislatures. 
Yet one State, when it found itself in 
that position, did something about it; 
namely, the State of Indiana. It re- 
pealed the right-to-work law. No other 
State has done so. To the best of my 
knowledge, not one has tried. If they 
wish to obtain uniformity that way, all 
the labor leaders would need to do would 
be to go to the people of those States and 
say, “Repeal your right-to-work laws. 
We will get them all repealed, and then 
we will have uniformity.” 

The people of the States, regardless of 
political party, do not wish that to hap- 
pen. That is why there has been a na- 
tionwide revulsion against the efforts of 
the administration to force down our 
throats the repeal of section 14(b). 

I repeat my view, that the important 
and real issue in this great debate tends 
to become clouded over and diverted, 
ironically, by an oversimplification of the 
issues. Unfortunately, the debate which 
has raged continuously all over the 
country, and which undoubtedly exerts 
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a strong influence in the conclusions of 
many persons, has centered around the 
question of whether a union shop is good 
or bad for an individual or for labor and 
management relations. 

This issue is deeply felt and often emo- 
tionally handled. The emotional herit- 
age derived from those arguments will 
undoubtedly influence the result of this 
debate. The real issue with which we 
are faced is whether Congress should, 
by law, abolish the right of a citizen 
of a State to reject compulsory union 
shops in his State. 

It seems to me that we should concen- 
trate on this one thing instead of debat- 
ing the relative merits—important as 
they may be—of the right-to-work law 
itself. 

Mr. President, I could go on at con- 
siderable length, but instead of doing 
that, I thought I should show what some 
of the editorials and articles in newspa- 
pers in my State reflect about this par- 
ticular issue. 

In Grand Junction, Colo., there is a very 
fine newspaper. Grand Junction is the 
largest city in the western slope of the 
State of Colorado. The editor is a Dem- 
ocrat. Here is an editorial entitled 
“Right-To-Work Chances,“ which he 
published in August 31, 1965 and which 
I believe will be of interest to the Sen- 
ate at this time, as follows: 

The repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is having hard sledding in the 
U.S. Senate. 

The fact that it is makes it possible that de- 
spite President Johnson’s efforts there is a 
chance this legislation will not be passed this 

ear. 

1 What needs to be made crystal clear to all 
watching this program is that the immedi- 
ate and serious part of the move to repeal 
the section is not the issue of the right to 
work. 

The issue is the matter of the right of the 
people of any State to determine for them- 
selves—now or in the future—whether or 
not they want to establish the principle that 
a person does or does not have to pay money 
to an organization in order to hold a job. 

As the law now stands the people them- 
selves make this decision. If it is repealed 
all laws which have passed giving the peo- 
ple of any State the right to choose will be 
invalidated. 

Just because the debate has quieted down; 
just because the House has agreed with the 
President on its passage; just because the 
headlines have quieted is no reason to aban- 
don the battle. 

The people still have a stake in the reten- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law intact. If they 
become disinterested in the fight which they 
lost in the House of Representatives they 
will also lose it in the Senate. 

Now is the time—when Senators like to 
wind up their affairs—to let the Senate know 
how the people feel about the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). The battle is not yet lost. 


Mr. President, I believe that this edi- 
torial puts, as succinctly and as clearly 
as possible, the very point I was making 
before, that the real, fundamental issue 
is whether Congress should override the 
will of the people. 

Mr. President, here is another editorial 
from the Grand Junction newspaper, en- 
titled “Secret Ballot A Must,” dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1965: 

Whether or not the Congress repeals sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act it must 
immediately, this year, consider legislation 
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which would require secret ballot voting in 
all unions on all union affairs. 

There is nothing more basic to freedom 
than the secret ballot election. The work- 
ingman has as much right to a secret vote 
on the management of his union affairs as 
any American citizen has to the secret bal- 
lot for political elections. 

The legislation should require a secret bal- 
lot in any election to determine what a ma- 
jority in a union shop favors in a bargaining 
agent. It should require secret ballots for 
all elections, all decisions on policy and cer- 
tainly on all strike questions. 

Certification of a union as the bargaining 
agent for a group of employes should not be 
made on the basis of signatures to cards. 
When it is, pressures can be used to obtain 
any sort of a decision the powers at the top 
desire. 

Safeguards for the rank and file of labor 
were never more urgently needed than they 
are now. Repeal of section 14(b), if it comes, 
will make such safeguards even more neces- 
sary. 

Ratification of any union shop agreement 
by secret ballot is the very least that Con- 
gress can provide in the way of protection for 
the workingman and, indirectly, the public. 


Mr. President, those are two excellent 
editorials which come directly to the nub 
of the question. They bring out the 
points which we have tried to present 
in committee, but which were summarily 
rejected by the majority of the commit- 
tee. They also bring out the point I 
have been discussing today, namely, the 
need for a bill of rights for the working 
man in labor. 

There are many other excellent edi- 
torials on this subject. Here is another 
one from the Grand Junction newspaper 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp. It is dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1965, and is entitled “Call to 
Arms.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel, 
Sept. 13, 1965] 
CALL To ARMS 


Senator EVERETT Dirksen has decided to 
buck the passage of legislation which would 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
His announcement was something in the 
nature of a call to arms. Whether he can 
rally the senatorial support needed to defeat 
the legislation will depend largely on how 
well the American public responds. 

There is not yet anything certain about 
the legislation being passed. Senator DIRK- 
SEN may be just making a last minute ges- 
ture to save his own and his party’s faces, 
but it is more likely that he actually sees a 
chance to stop the repeal. 

The legislation is not popular in Congress. 
Nothing but the general apathy of the pub- 
lic and huge pressures of organized labor 
have made it possible for the bill to get this 
far. Mail from the general public has been 
running more than 5 to 1 against repeal. 

People are beginning to see how unfair, 
unreasonable, and actually dangerous the re- 
peal of section 14(b) would be both to the 
rank and file of organized labor and to the 
national economy. 

There is little enough control over the 
hoodlum gangsters in some labor unions to- 
day. There is little enough protection for 
the general public against uncontrolled pow- 
er-seeking union leaders. Repeal of 14(b) 
would only increase the lack of control and 
lessen the protection. 
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It isn’t always possible to wish Senator 
DmksEN luck. In this instance we believe 
that wishing him luck is not enough. The 
people who will be vitally affected by the 
passage of the repeal legislation should 
strongly—and in writing—back him and his 
colleagues, including Colorado's Senators, in 
their battle, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, going 
now from the western slope to the east- 
ern slope of Colorado, we look to the 
great Denver metropolitan area. 

Here is an editorial which appeared in 
July of last year, in the Rocky Mountain 
News, a very fine member of the Scripps- 
Howard papers. It is titled “14(b) Safe- 
guards for Workers.” 

It reads as follows: 

It now appears evident the administration 
has the votes both in House and Senate to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Before that happens, the leadership should 
take a look at proposed safeguards for rank- 
and-file workers who may be forced to join 
unions once repeal takes effect. 

One of these would require ratification 
by secret ballot of any union shop agreement, 
in place of the present arrangement under 
which the union simply shows signed pledge 
cards representing a majority of workers in 
a plant, 

This makes considerable sense. If a con- 
tract is to bind every employee to pay union 
dues whether he likes it or not, is it too 
much to ask for a secret ballot to make sure 
the union at least has majority support? 

So does the proposal for tighter restric- 
tions on use of union funds in politics. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that a union mem- 
ber’s dues cannot be used for political pur- 
poses against his will. But in practice, 
without specific legislation, it is almost im- 
possible for an individual worker to get his 
money back, 

Also meriting serious consideration are 
curbs on union disciplinary powers over 
“forced” members and a ban on union shop 
contracts where racial discrimination is 
practiced. 

Proponents of repeal deny it will result 
in any “enslavement” of workers by union 
leaders. They should write into the law 
guarantees to make sure they're right. 


The problem is that not only did they 
not write it into the law; they refused, 
in committee, to even have it considered 
as a part of the law. 

These particular editorials take up 
each of the points that I have discussed 
today. Heavens knows, there are many 
more of them. 

Here is one from the Denver Post, the 
other great metropolitan newspaper of 
Denver. This one is dated as early as 
May. It is headed: “Wrong Time for 
Section 14(b) Repeal.” 

It reads: 

President Johnson has touched off what is 
likely to be a bitter fight in Congress with 
his call for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act. 

The rather perfunctory way in which he 
asked for repeal—in one paragraph near the 
end of his recent labor message—suggests his 
heart is really not in it. And we think his 
instinct is quite sound. 

For he has created a nationwide consensus 
on domestic matters which is serving the Na- 
tion well, getting through Congress many 
long-needed measures to improve the quality 
of the Nation’s life. 

Now he is endangering his relations with 
the business segment of that concensus over 
an issue which probably is not worth the 
trouble it can cause. Yet he was morally ob- 
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ligated to give it a try, or risk losing much 
of the labor segment of his concensus. 

This is a tough spot for a President to be 
in, though it’s the kind of problem Presi- 
dents are paid to solve. 

The nub of the situation is that section 
14(b) is an anomaly in the law. All the rest 
of the Taft-Hartley Act spells out rules for 
labor-management relations which are to be 
applied uniformly to firms in interstate com- 
merce throughout the Nation. 

It bans the closed shop—in which a person 
must be a union member before he can take 
a job; but permits the union shop—in which 
an employer may hire anyone he wishes, but 
that employee must join the union within a 
specified time. 

But section 14(b) permits any State which 
so wishes to also ban the union shop, or any 
other type of agreement requiring an em- 
ployee to join a union. 

In principle, this is not good law. The 
United States has grown great on uniform 
laws for interstate commerce. This is what 
makes the United States one vast open mar- 
ket for goods produced in any part of it. In 
theory, anything disrupting the uniformity 
of rules governing that market is bad. 

But in practice, no noticeable harm has 
resulted from bans in some 19 States on 
union shops. As a result, there also has 
been no really potent public pressure for a 
change. 

So what we have is a dual system. Indus- 
trialized States go along with the basic 
Taft-Hartley Act. Less developed States in 
the South and Southwest have tended to en- 
act laws prohibiting the union shop—usually 
as a lure to get more industry. Some have a 
compromise, such as Colorado’s Labor Peace 
Act—which requires a 75 percent favorable 
vote of employees involved before they can 
negotiate for a union shop. 

This dual system, we suspect is a tempo- 
rary, self-limiting phase. The more indus- 
tries less-developed, union shop-banning 
States attract, the more voting pressure is 
going to develop in those States against the 
legal ban on union shops. In the not-too- 
long run, we would expect to see most of 
those State laws repealed or modified. 

Hence, we hate to see this productive Con- 
gress disrupted over an emotion-laden issue 
which time can best resolve. This seems to 
us a poor time to try for flat repeal of section 
14(b). 

As we said earlier, Presidents—and Con- 
gresses—are paid to solve problems like this. 
And they usually have to do it by working 
out some compromise. 

We might suggest compromisers take a 
look at Colorado’s Labor Peace Act. It has 
worked rather well in this State. It might 
provide a way, short of outright repeal to 
settle the controversy over section 14(b). 

That is an interesting one, because, as 
time went on, and as the debate con- 
tinued, the Denver Post became less and 
less certain that this was something 
which was not of any particular impor- 
tance, but that the timing was wrong in 
bringing it up. 

I have here some of its other editorials. 
Here is one dated July 28, 1965, also from 
the Denver Post, headed “Strange Bed- 
fellows in 14(b) Repeal.” 

It starts by saying: 

It is too bad the old legislative device of 
log-rolling has reared its head in the con- 
troversial House vote on repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. This is a 
proposal to nullify the right-to-work laws 
which, in 19 States, bar the union shop. 

Then it goes on: 


The issue is so charged with emotion—not 
only by some employers but by people who 
believe they should not be forced to join a 
union under any circumstance—that repeal 
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would be more palatable if it were considered 
strictly on its merits. 

According to usually credible Washington 
sources, it is a strange swap between Mid- 
western farm bloc Congressmen and the 
northeastern labor bloc which is bringing 
14(b) repeal within sight of success, 

The administration’s farm bill—attacked 
widely by bakers, unions, and consumer 
groups—is none too popular because it is 
expected to boost the price of bread to con- 
sumers. 

Many big city lawmakers are thus cool to 
this bread tax. But they also want to please 
their union constituents so they’re scratch- 
ing the farm bloc’s itch for higher farm 
support prices. In turn, the farm bloc is 
providing what one source called “a vital 25 
votes” for the 14(b) repeal. 

That, of course, is politics as it is practiced. 
But it is not going to be any monument to 
congressional statesmanship. There are a 
number of union abuses that need correction 
just as badly as the unions feel they need 
the repeal of 14(b). One amendment to the 
14(b) repealer, for example, would have re- 
stricted the use of union dues for political 
purposes. That, as one might guess, got 
nowhere. 

As we have said before, labor legislation is 
an area where national uniformity is good. 
But 14(b), in practice, has not worked any 
great hardship and has served as a valuable 
counterweight in the system of checks and 
balances which keeps the relationship be- 
tween the unions and the public a healthy 
one, 


As I say, that was in July; and the edi- 
torials grow stronger and stronger as 
time goes on. I have several more from 
the Denver Post. 

Finally, I believe the attitude at the 
present time, although I do not know 
that we have had an example in the past 
few days, may be said to be, “Why does 
not the Senate get this matter over with; 
they know very well they are not going 
to pass this bill; why do they not get 
into other subjects which are so impor- 
tant to the American people?” 

In other words, they are r 
that the country as a whole does not 
want this legislation. Many union mem- 
bers do not want it, and perhaps union 
leaders do not want it. 

I do not wish to alienate any portion 
of my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial dated August 31, 
1965, from the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Can USE THE RUBLES 

President Johnson has announced plans to 
allow American wheat to be shipped to Russia 
and other Communist nations in foreign ves- 
sels, thus opening up a new market for 
American grain, 

The Russians need the wheat, and we have 
the grain—some 800 million bushels in sur- 
plus—to sell. The effect can only be good 
business for the United States. 

Wheat exports to Russia haven't exactly 
been forbidden, President John F. Kennedy 
authorized such shipments in 1963, but pres- 
sure by American labor unions caused him to 
modify the order to require half the ship- 
ments to be made in American vessels. 

This was ridiculous, as most people knew. 
American vessels charge about twice as much 
to carry freight as do the shipping firms of 
other nations. The result was curtailment 
of the program; the United States sola only 
half as much wheat to Russia as had been 
planned. 
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For various reasons—adverse shipping ar- 
rangements with foreign shipping cartels, 
but primarily the stranglehold unions have 
on U.S, shipping—American ship lines just 
aren't competitive. Our merchant marine is 
smaller than it was in 1939 when world trade 
Was much smaller in volume. 

President Johnson has thus recognized a 
reality in the shipping industry. He has 
also made the obvious decision that the 
U.S. balance of payments can be helped im- 
measurably by allowing large quantities of 
wheat to go abroad to Russia and Eastern 
Europe. 

Such sales of wheat will benefit U.S. farm- 
ers. The price received for such wheat may 
not be affected much because the subsidized 
price of wheat is already higher than the 
world level. But greater use of U.S. wheat 
may result in greater volume. 

U.S. wheatgrowers, by Federal law, are per- 
mitted to grow wheat on less than half their 
potential acreage. Expanding the market 
through sales to the Communists may mean 
greater planted acreage. 

One thing President Johnson has injected 
into the matter—unnecessarily, we believe— 
is the mention of repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act as a condition for lift- 
ing the shipping ban. 

We think the President has broad support 
for allowing greater shipments to Russia. It 
is, after all, a cash proposition. Polls have 
shown the American people favor such sales. 

So why tie in 14(b)? The 14(b) repeal, 
which would wipe out so-called right-to- 
work statutes in nearly 20 States, ought to be 
considered on its merits. We think there is 
strong opposition to it. Let it then be given 
full debate. There is no need to make it ap- 
pear that a vital swap is involved when, in 
truth, the President is only paying off a 
political debt to his labor supporters. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I now wish to turn 
to articles from other areas. 

Here is an article from the Pueblo 
Chieftain dated September 14, 1965, 
called “Freedom of Conscience?” 

FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE? 


The Senate Labor Subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Morse, of Oregon, has endorsed 
repeal of section 14(b) and additionally pro- 
posed an amendment which would, in effect, 
make the National Labor Relations Board 
and labor officials the overseers of some 
worker’s religious beliefs, while pretending 
to guarantee freedom of conscience.” 

To be exempt from joining and paying 
dues to a labor union, under the amendment, 
a workingman would have to: (1) Obtain 
“a certificate by the National Labor Relations 
Board * * * (that he) * * * holds consci- 
entious objections to membership in any 
labor organization based upon his religious 
training and beliefs” and, (2) have “timely 
paid, in lieu of periodic dues and initiation 
fees, sums equal to such dues and initiation 
fees to a nonreligious charitable fund exempt 
from taxation. * * * designated by the 
labor organization.” 

This amendment would make the National 
Labor Relations Board the high priests of a 
workingman’s exemption from joining a un- 
fon, while the union leaders would be the 
high priests of his redemption for refusing 
to do so. The very fact that a Senator would 
propose or endorse such an amendment, even 
under the pretext of guaranteeing religious 
freedom, is evidence that he realizes the 
repeal of section 14(b) would deprive the 
workingman of freedom in the first place. 


The editorial support that we have 
witnessed in various places around the 
State is of extraordinary significance to 
me. It is significant to me that news- 
paper editorials have been so nearly 
unanimous in saying that we should do 
something about these amendments if 
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something is to be done about section 
14(b). But they do not believe section 
14(b) should be changed. 

I believe there are more editorials. 
Here is one from the Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph, dated January 3, 
1966, entitled “Union Seeks Voluntar- 
ism.” 


The American Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers is to be commended for its stand 
on voluntary unionism. 

This new group of electricians is asking 
President Johnson to reverse his stand on 
repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which permits States to have so- 
called right-to-work legislation. 

More than 500 members of the union have 
signed the appeal, which said: 

“We as union members, believing in strong 
unions and the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution, support voluntary unionism 
and the right of every State to decide for 
itself whether it shall permit compulsory 
unionism.” 

This is a step in the right direction. 
Perhaps now the realization will come that 
the Government, at any level, has no busi- 
ness interfering in any way with worker 
and employer relations. States do not have 
rights; only individuals do. 

Chester E. Jensen, business agent, said the 
ABEW recognize unions should exist for the 
welfare of the union members rather than 
for the union officials, and that voluntary 
unionism forces union Officers and agents 
to consider and work for those things that 
the members feel are in their best in- 
terests. 

He added that “there is a need for greater 
and more sincere cooperation between labor 
and management. One cannot prosper with- 
out the other, and we feel that with the ab- 
sence of blackjack methods, greater gains can 
be made for the workers without at the 
same time injuring the economy as a whole.” 

This new union which is not affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO certainly is to be commended 
for standing up for the principle of volun- 
tary membership. 

While we do not think right-to-work laws 
are the final answer to the problems of em- 
ployers and employees, we believe it gives 
workers some chance to regain control over 
how their unions are to be run. 


It is interesting to note some of the 
points which I discussed earlier. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. JorDan] has 
been kind enough to remain in the 
Chamber while I have been discussing 
this subject. I am certain the Senator 
recalls that I said a good number of union 
members did not want section 14(b) re- 
pealed because they felt that section 14 
(b) was of help to them in maintaining 
control over their own union officers. 

I have a good many other editorials. 
I have editorials from almost every sec- 
tion of the State. I am certain that if 
we continue in this determined effort to 
educate everyone on the real problems 
concerning this bill, I shall have an op- 
portunity to speak in the Senate again 
and discuss some of the problems. 

I do not wish to speak further at this 
time because I believe that enough of 
one voice in one day is probably advis- 
able. I shall have another opportunity. 
I assure Senators and anyone else who 
reads the Recor that if we ever reach 
the pont where amendments are offered 
to the bill, I shall be fighting for the 
amendments which I discussed today. I 
will be fighting to get a record vote on 
it so that we can determine whether or 
not the Senate intends to protect the 
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labor leaders and also try to do some- 
thing for the workingman within the 
unions. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEED FOR DEBATE ON VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend 
to comment on two points, and then to 
renew the suggestion of the absence of 
a quorum, because the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] advises me 
that it was his intention to obtain a live 
quorum so Senators might be advised in 
that regard. 

I ask the Senate to give its most se- 
rious consideration to the question of 
whether there should be a debate in Con- 
gress on the purpose and policy of U.S. 
participation in the actions in Vietnam, 
the so-called Vietnam war. In my judg- 
ment, we have most intelligent light cast 
on that subject by a column, written by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, one of the most 
respected commentators in this country, 
from today’s New York Herald Tribune. 
Lask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In a DEAD-END STREET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In saying that under the joint resolution 
of August 7, 1964, he has full authority from 
Congress “to take all necessary steps” in 
Vietnam, the President left himself in the 
position of a man relying on the letter of 
the bond, regardless of what it meant at the 
time it was written. There is no doubt that 
that language of the resolution gives him a 
blank check. But there is no doubt also 
that when the blank check was voted in 
August 1964, it was voted to a man engaged 
in a campaign for the Presidency against 
Senator Goldwater, who was advocating sub- 
stantially the same military policy that Presi- 
dent Johnson is now following. Therefore, 
if laws are to be interpreted in the light 
of their legislative history, the President 
is without legal and moral authority to fill 
in the blank check of August 1964, with 
whatever he thinks he ought to do in 1966. 

It is, of course, impossible to rescind the 
resolution of August 1964. But as a matter 
of fact the actions of the administration go 
far beyond the original meaning of the res- 
olution of 1964. This is the positive reason 
why the objectives and the conduct of the 
greatly enlarged war should be examined 
and debated before we are led into a still 
greater war. 

It ought not to be necessary to press this 
point in a country dedicated to government 
by due process of law. A President who 
finds that his powers are challenged by re- 
sponsible leaders of his own party and of 
the opposition would not refuse debate. He 
would not pretend that briefings are a sub- 
stitute for debate. He would insist upon de- 
bate and welcome it. For only by refusing 
to rely upon the letter of the law would he 
be acting according to its spirit. 
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It is wrong to keep using the blank check 
while many of those who voted for it in 
1964 now say—and historically they are in- 
dubitably right—that the resolution does 
not mean what the President is making it 
mean in 1966. It is also unwise to stretch 
the letter of the law this way. For the coun- 
try is deeply and dangerously divided about 
the war in Vietnam, and in the trying days 
to come this division will grow deeper if the 
President rejects the only method by which 
a free nation can heal such a division—re- 
sponsible and informed debate. 

There are two principal difficulties in hold- 
ing such a debate. About one of these we 
hear a great deal; namely, that our adversary 
will take heart from the speeches and news- 
paper articles and be confirmed in his view 
that the United States will not stay the 
course but will pack up and go home. Un- 
doubtedly the dissent here at home does 
give comfort to the enemy abroad. 

But the remedy for this disadvantage can- 
not be to silence dissent. For the dissent 
cannot be silenced. It would be a delusion 
to suppose that this dissent has its source 
in the minds of a few Senators and of some 
publicists. It has its source among a great 
mass of the American people who simply are 
not persuaded that the war in Vietnam is in 
fact the defense of a vital interest of the 
United States. 

Nations do not fight indefinitely if they 
are not convinced that their own vital inter- 
ests are at stake. Although the Korean war 
began under much better legal and moral 
auspices than did our entanglement in Viet- 
nam, the American people came to hate the 
Korean war. The reason for that was that 
they did not believe that the interests of 
America in Korea on the Asian mainland 
were great enough to justify the casualties 
that were being suffered. 

The other principal difficulty in uniting 
the country behind a national purpose in 
Indochina is that the President’s diplomatic 
advisers have never defined our national pur- 
pose except in the vaguest, most ambiguous 
generalities about aggression and freedom. 
The country could be united—in the pre- 
ponderate mass—on a policy which rested on 
a limited strategy and on limited political 
objectives. It cannot be united on a policy 
of trading American lives for Asian lives on 
the mainland of Asia in order to make Gen- 
eral Ky or his successor the ruler of all of 
South Vietnam. The division of the country 
will simply grow worse as the casualties and 
the costs increase and the attainment of our 
aims and the end of the fighting continue to 
elude us. 

The revision of our policy in Vietnam—the 
revision of our strategy and our political pur- 
poses and plans—is the indispensable condi- 
tion of a really united country and of an 
eventual truce abroad. Gestures, propa- 
ganda, public relations, and bombing and 
more bombing, will not work. Without a re- 
vision of the policy—of our war aims as 
stated by Secretary Rusk, of our military 
strategy as approved by Secretary McNa- 
mara—the President will find that he is in 
a dead-end street, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the struggle in Vietnam, I have 
not always found myself to be of the 
same view as Mr. Lippmann. I said on 
the floor of the Senate last Friday, and 
repeat now, that the allocation of re- 
sources in the presently contemplated 
order of magnitude is well worth the 
struggle in Vietnam, for, in Vietnam, 
we have a real opportunity to save an- 
other place for self-determination and 
for freedom from Communist dictator- 
ship. It can be something of a demon- 
stration to Asia of the greater efficacy of 
the ways of freedom, in the nature of 
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bringing about higher standards of liv- 


ing. 

But the important thing about Mr. 
Lippmann’s piece today, with which I 
thoroughly agree, is that he emphasizes, 
as I have emphasized, as one who has 
supported the President’s policy, that the 
President should seek congressional de- 
bate by asking for a new resolution. 
That we ought to have now. That goes 
for those who are supporting the Presi- 
dent and those who are opposing him. 
Both sides should agree that this is the 
thing to do. Most of all, I urge the 
President to say that this is his course. 

In my judgment, the administration 
is making a fundamental mistake in get- 
ting into a battle with Congress about 
whether Congress should have a debate 
on the Vietnam war. The President has 
everything to gain in terms of the crys- 
tallization of the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the country behind him, because 
he intends only a limited strategy, lim- 
ited political objective, and limited com- 
mitments. I believe that is the consensus 
of the Nation. 

The only conceivable objection, if there 
can be one, is that the debate will pro- 
duce some contrary views. But contrary 
views are being produced by the hour 
now. Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow are 
using their propaganda to the full, and 
they do not compare with a decisive vote 
in favor of American policy that the 
Senate and House would debate to that 
end. I am confident, and I believe the 
President has every reason to be con- 
fident, that such a debate would be fruit- 
ful. 

I hope the President will not let his 
personal feeling that the point resolu- 
tion passed in 1964 should prevail over 
the best statesmanlike judgment—that 
the thing to do now is to let Congress de- 
bate and vote on this issue. 

It is perfectly right that the joint reso- 
lution of August 7, 1964, covers tech- 
nically the authority which the Presi- 
dent is exercising; but as a lawyer, I 
know there are cases in which the intent 
with which a particular authority was 
given may have changed by virtue of 
circumstances and thereby requires a 
change in the authority. The intent 
with which the authority of August 1964 
was given, as a reaction to the Gulf of 
Tonkin attack, is not the intent which 
is being carried out by the President now 
in view of the new responsibilities of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam now. 

The one thing about Vietnam that is 
clear is that this is a new ball game. 
Again, this analysis by Mr. Lippmann, 
representing a position which feels less 
strongly that I do about supporting the 
President’s policy in this situation, sup- 
ports my contention that the administra- 
tion is making a serious mistake in re- 
sisting what seems to be a broad feeling 
in Congress that this issue ought to be 
looked into by the committees, debated 
by Congress, and voted on. What is 
often overlooked is the fact that the 
sporadic debate in this Chamber and on 
the floor of the House will not lead to 
a vote on the issue, a vote which is 
needed. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and I 
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have introduced a joint resolution of an 
affirmative nature which could be the 
subject of such a vote. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations undoubtedly will 
do other things with the joint resolution. 
But the present policy, it seems to me, is 
the one error that is being made by the 
administration concerning Vietnam. I 
strongly urge the President to correct 
that mistake before there occurs a basic 
fissure within the country, which could 
develop in view of the fact that although 
the consensus of Americans is to sup- 
port the President, the majority have a 
deep disquiet in their hearts about what 
they are supporting. 

Finally, I urge the President not to 
try to resist the rising tide, but rather 
to accord with it, as it is in his best in- 
terest to do so. He will come out 
Stronger and better fortified, and the 
country will become more united in this 
way. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from New York 
in yielding. I have been concerned over 
the same things about which he is con- 
cerned. I have been concerned over the 
lack of a constructive debate in the Sen- 
ate on the Vietnamese issue. I have been 
concerned about the possible abrogation 
of power by Congress, and I am con- 
cerned about the question of whether we 
are engaging in a war in South Vietnam 
even though it is sometimes referred to 
by other words. We all know it is war. 

I have been concerned about what the 
word “win” means, a word which has 
been used regularly in various types of 
articles. I have been concerned because 
the President and his administration 
have not spelled out our objectives in 
Vietnam. It is imperative that this be 
done, if we are to learn what we are 
doing and if we are to be united. A de- 
bate such as the Senator from New York 
is suggesting would be most helpful. 

In that connection, I recently had the 
opportunity to read two articles pub- 
lished in the magazine, the Reporter, 
dated January 27, 1966. One article is 
entitled “Back From Vietnam,” and was 
written by Mr. Edmond Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor points out the looking glass logic 
that exists among many people in this 
connection. 

The second article is entitled The Ho 
Chi Minh Trail and Our Thai Buildup,” 
written by Mr. Denis Warner. Mr. War- 
ner points out the threat to Thailand 
and the problems that we and South 
Vietnam face from a possible resurgence 
of insurrection in Thailand. 

These are such interesting articles that 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Reporter, Jan. 7, 1966] 
Back FROM VIETNAM 
(By Edmond Taylor) 

Looking back at the time I spent in south- 

east Asia, the remark of a highly qualified 


veteran of the struggle against Communist 
expansion keeps coming back to mind. The 
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basic books for an understanding of the 
conflict the United States is waging in Viet- 
nam,” he told me, “have been written by 
Lewis Carroll and Kafka.” I think an ade- 
quate reference shelf should also include 
some works of history dealing with the fate 
of nations or governments—France’s Fourth 
Republic, among others—that became in- 
volved in halfhearted wars against whole- 
hearted enemies, and possibly a volume or 
two of Gibbon on the hazards of trying to 
achieve cutrate security by playing one bar- 
barian power against another. 

My notebooks covering 2 months’ travel 
and reporting in Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand 
are peppered with direct or indirect quota- 
tions from U.S. military and civilian authori- 
ties in the area reflecting, sometimes almost 
in caricature, the through-the-looking-glass 
mentality that the war in Vietnam seems to 
develop among certain Americans in the em- 
battled country itself no less than on cam- 
puses or in editorial offices at home. The 
ultimate example, I suppose, is contained in 
the notes I jotted down immediately after 
being subjected to a background briefing on 
the Ho Chi Minh trail by an American ex- 
pert whom, before I talked to him, I had 
assumed to have outstanding qualifications 
for discussing the problem: “Amazing talk 
briefing followed by free-ranging exchange 
with A this morning,” my notes read. Writ- 
ing it up immediately because would begin 
doubt own memory if I didn’t. A’s view 
almost diametrically opposed to consensus 
of Westmoreland’s staff in Saigon; he agrees 
we can and should do more to harass PAVN 
[North Vietnamese regular forces] moving 
along trail through Laos and Cambodia to 
South Vietnam but thinks would not be to 
our military interest to block flow completely. 
Better to fight PAVN’s in South Vietnam at 
end of their communication lines than up 
north at the country’s border, he argues. 
More PAVN’s who arrive in South Vietnam, 
the more we can dispose of with least effort 
and therefore the faster we can convince 
Hanoi aggression doesn’t pay. Sounds almost 
convincing way A puts it, but if argument 
sound why harass Ho Chi Minh trail at all? 
Maybe USOM [U.S. economic assistance or- 
ganizations] should set up joint project with 
Hanoi to surface entire trail; that way they 
could move even more PAVN’s south for us 
to deal with.” 

It is probably just as well that the rules 
governing such briefings—and most of the 
talks that a correspondent has with Amer- 
ican or other western officials in southeast 
Asia—forbid any close identification of the 
source, even by function. The absurdities 
that one hears are seldom a reliable index of 
the intellectual caliber, professional com- 
petence, or patriotic dedication of the official. 
Some of the most distressing nonsense I lis- 
tened to, especially in Saigon and in Vien- 
tiane, came from Americans noted among 
their colleagues around the world for cour- 
age, integrity, and tough-mindedness. Not 
infrequently the speaker does not himself 
believe what he is saying, but for reasons of 
policy feels that it is his duty to mislead 
the press while trying to avoid telling an 
outright lie. I strongly suspect, for exam- 
ple, that A's singular approach to the prob- 
lem of the Ho Chi Minh trail, perhaps the 
key strategic issue of the war in Vietnam, 
was simply the result of an instruction from 
some superior authority to try to discourage 
correspondents from playing it up at that 
time, the time being the eve of the Johnson 
peace offensive and of the visit of Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Shelepin to Hanoi. 

LOOKING-GLASS LOGIC 

The theory—or chimera—that if only we 
display enough tact the Soviet Union can 
be converted into a de facto ally of the Unit- 
ed States in Asia, sharing the military bur- 
den of containing Chinese expansion, espe- 
cially in southeast Asia, has a strong hold 
on the minds of a number of U.S. officials 
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in the area, especially among those with a 
New Frontier background. Naturally, those 
who believe in the doctrine of the Soviet 
counterweight dread any intensification or 
extension of the fighting in Vietnam that 
might embarrass the Soviet leaders vis-a-vis 
the Communist world and thus make it more 
dificult for them to cooperate with us in 
southeast Asia. 

Any stepped-up U.S. military activity in 
Laos to interdict the Ho Chi Minh trail is 
particularly and explicitly disapproved of by 
the people belonging to this school of 
thought because, as one of them explained to 
me, the Soviet Union, as a signatory and guar- 
antor of the 1962 Geneva accords for the 
neutralization of Laos, might take umbrage 
if we violated them. 

So far Moscow has taken no umbrage over 
the more than 1,500 violations of the accords 
by North Vietnam as noted by the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, and indeed has 
preferred not to notice the present substan- 
tial though decently camouflaged U.S. mil- 
itary activity in Laos. Consequently it is 
argued by some hard-minded American dip- 
lomats in the theater that a sizable increase 
of U.S. military pressure against the trail, 
as desired by Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
could be effected without major impact on 
our relations with Moscow, provided we con- 
tinue to pay lipservice to the fiction of 
Laotian neutrality. But the we-can-count- 
on-Russia school seems reluctant to accept 
any risk, however slight, of offending Soviet 
susceptibilities at this time. Hence the ten- 
dency to fall back on looking-glass logic in 
assessing the strategic role of the trail. (Ho 
Chi Minh's own assessment of it is indicated 
by the 10,000 or more crack PAVN troops, not 
to mention the 30,000 to 40,000 Pathet Lao 
guerrillas, permanently stationed on Laotian 
soil to protect the flow of reinforcements for 
the Vietcong in South Vietnam from ground 
harassment by United States or Royal Lao 
forces.) 

One of the reasons why proponents of close 
cooperation with Soviet Russia in Asia often 
sound like Alice—or like a mixture of Alice 
and Walter Lippmann—is that there is a 
glaring disparity between the avowed vague- 
ness of their objectives and the sacrifices, in 
terms of American prestige or even of Amer- 
ican lives, they appear willing to make in 
order to promote them. “Russia is cooperat- 
ing with us in India to help India resist 
Chinese expansion,” one well-informed 
spokesman said to me, “but of course we 
can’t expect the Soviets to go as far as that 
in Hanol; if they counterbalance Chinese in- 
fluence there to some degree it is probably a 
good thing from our viewpoint, even if it in- 
volves intensified Soviet military aid to North 
Vietnam. Surely it would be to our long- 
term interest if an increased Soviet presence 
in southeast Asia led to some reduction in 
both the Chinese and the United States 
presences there.” 

The thesis that an increased Soviet pres- 
ence anywhere in Asia is advantageous to 
U.S. national interests seems highly de- 
batable, especially to someone who, like my- 
self, has had the opportunity to see what 
the supposed United States-Soviet coopera- 
tion in India really implies. There may be 
a macabre logic in tolerating increased So- 
viet military assistance to North Vietnam, 
but it seems stretching reason beyond the 
breaking point to accept paralyzing restric- 
tions on our conduct of the war in Vietnam 
simply to enjoy the privilege of seeing Rus- 
sian rather than Chinese bullets kill Ameri- 
can soldiers. Yet to date that is the only 
tangible benefit anyone can promise from 
the enhancement of Soviet influence in 
southeast Asia we seem so anxious to en- 
courage. If it is true, as some say, that 
Moscow has been urging Hanoi to adopt a 
more flexible attitude toward peace nego- 
tiations, no one as yet dares to claim he has 
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detected any reliable signs that Hanoi is 
responsive to Soviet advice. Some of the 
best qualified U.S. Asian experts doubt seri- 
ously that the North Vietnamese leaders 
could break loose from China and modify 
their present unconditional-victory policy 
even if they wanted to. 

Occasionally a reporter who listens care- 
fully will pick up from certain diplomatic 
sources both in the southeast Asian capitals 
and in New Delhi what appears to be dis- 
creet hints of tacit Soviet-United States un- 
derstandings on some subjects dating back 
to the Kennedy-Khrushchey meetings in 
Vienna in 1961—understandings that go 
substantially beyond such public agree- 
ments as the test ban treaty banning above 
ground nuclear tests or the 1962 Laos ac- 
cords. It is just barely conceivable, there- 
fore, that the top-secret files of the State 
Department and the White House contain 
evidence that if it could be revealed might 
enable American representatives in Asia to 
justify the hopes some of them seem to place 
in cooperation with Moscow as the key to 
peace in Vietnam—and throughout this vast 
continent—without sounding like the Mad 
Hatter. A reporter lacking access to such 
evidence, if it exists, can only view with dis- 
may what at best appears to be an example 
of diplomatic professionalism breaking free 
from the gravitational field of 20th century 
political reality and orbiting in a universe of 
pure fancy. 

Some Americans one encounters, notably 
in Saigon, seemingly go out of their way to 
invent new and totally unnecessary taboos 
and purely theoretical dilemmas for them- 
selves. One such was the official who, ac- 
cording to my notes, was already worrying 
last November—somewhat prematurely, it 
seemed to me—about the possibility of our 
inflicting such a crushing defeat on Ho Chi 
Minh that it would sweep away his regime 
and cause North Vietnam itself to be swal- 
lowed up by China, thereby “bringing Chi- 
nese power down to the 17th parallel, which 
clearly would not be to our long-term in- 
terests in Asia.” Then there was the senior 
Official who has demonstrated his personal 
courage and patriotism by voluntarily re- 
maining in South Vietnam far longer than 
the normal call of duty, but who argued ve- 
hemently against bombing Hanoi on the 
grounds that if we adopted such a course the 
Vietcong would no longer feel inhibited in 
unleashing all-out terrorism against Amer- 
ican installations in Saigon. (Whatever in- 
hibitions the Vietcong may have had, they 
bombed the Metropole Hotel only a few days 
later.) 

THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAIL 


Perhaps it is impossible to win the strug- 
gle in Vietnam—or even to avoid a humiliat- 
ing defeat—unless we abandon the whole 
concept of limited war and cast off all the 
self-imposed restrictions on its prosecution, 
regardless of the consequences. Some of the 
rare and generally rather subdued hawks 
favor such a course. Others, by no means 
dovelike in their opposition to Communist 
expansionism, fear that through reckless 
escalation of the Vietnam war we might 
blunder—at a time and place of the enemy’s 
choosing—into a major conflict with China. 
Moreover, these Americans say, unlimited 
expansion of the war in Vietnam—or a policy 
of uninhibited frightfulness in waging it— 
is not n to achieve our essential ob- 
jectives there. Some hard decisions may yet 
have to be taken, they admit, and some care- 
fully calculated risks accepted; all that is 
needed is for the military to display some ini- 
tiative and imagination in applying the di- 
rectives they have already been given and 
in utilizing the resources now at their 
command. 

Whether it is altogether fair to blame the 
Military Establishment for what strikes an 
impartial observer as the undeniably brass- 
bound conduct of the war is hard to say. 
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It would certainly be unfair to pin the blame 
personally on General Westmoreland, one of 
the most hobbled and politically harassed 
grand captains in the history of warfare, 
who must shoulder the essential responsibil- 
ities of a theater commander without hav- 
ing the traditional authority of one. The 
problem of the Ho Chi Minh trail illustrates 
some of the deficiencies of our approach, 
Westmoreland and his staff are said to be 
convinced that more effective measures than 
the bombing attacks we were making regu- 
larly before the Johnson aerial truce are 
needed to choke off the flow of Vietcong re- 
inforcements from North Vietnam (now esti- 
mated at more than 2,500 a month). The ob- 
vious place to cut the trail (actually a com- 
plex of roads, trails, and waterways) is where 
it runs through Laos, though some U.S. ex- 
perts in Saigon attach almost as much stra- 
tegic importance to the Communist bases 
and supply line in eastern Cambodia. 

To seal the route totally and in relative 
safety by conventional means would imply 
planting several U.S. divisions in one of the 
wildest jungles of Asia. The logistic prob- 
lem of maintaining so considerable a force 
would itself be tremendous. It is therefore 
understandable, if not quite excusable, that 
military spokesmen in Saigon sometimes pre- 
fer to lead correspondents on conducted 
tours through the looking glass by simul- 
taneously boasting to them about the effec- 
tiveness of our air attacks on the Ho Chi 
Minh trail (which actually seem to have had 
very little effect) and wringing their hands 
over the steady increase in military traffic 
along the trail since the attacks began. 

Yet there are various less conventional 
solutions to the problem of the trail which, 
though neither completely effective nor 
wholly without risk, might be worth consid- 
ering: hit and run commando raids on de- 
pots and staging areas, intermittent harass- 
ment from secure jungle bases, and air 
cavalry sweeps, to mention a few. By the 
imaginative use of the fantastic detection 
devices of various sorts available to our 
Armed Forces, which, thanks to the tech- 
niques of air-ground cooperation, have been 
raised to a new pitch of efficiency during the 
Vietnam war, it is possible today to conceive 
of long-range operations behind the enemy 
lines in jungle country whose audacity would 
have left a Wingate breathless. But au- 
dacity implies risk, and the boldest American 
commander, given the present confused state 
of American opinion and the irresponsible 
attitude of part of the American press, would 
scarcely dare to risk even a U.S. battalion 
on an operation, however attractive strate- 
gically, that with bad luck might turn into 
what some headline writers would be likely 
to call an American Dienbienphu. 


BATTLING THE CLOCK 


Our reluctance so far to move against the 
privileged Vietcong sanctuary in Cambodia 
is less excusable, for neither the logistic nor 
the political difficulties to be overcome are 
really serious. The recent public announce- 
ment here that a so-called free Cambodian 
maquis was beginning to operate in Cam- 
bodia may indicate that at long last the 
problem is being dealt with. It should be 
no great problem to discover in South Viet- 
nam a sufficient number of free Cambodian 
volunteers to clean out the North Vietnamese 
occupation force that has established itself 
in eastern Cambodia (whether with or with- 
out the explicit permission of Prince 
Sihanouk is not quite clear). Covertly ar- 
ranging maritime and fluvial mishaps of 
various kinds for the ostensibly neutral ves- 
sels that have been smuggling arms into both 
Cambodia and South Vietnam should be 
even easier. (And while we are at it, it 
might be useful if the Saigon government 
would give dispensation to some freedom- 
loving Montagnard rebels in the remoter 
fastnesses of North Vietnam who would claim 
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the same recognition at an eventual peace 
conference that Hanoi demands for the Viet- 
cong rebels in South Vietnam.) 

Both our military and political authorities 
in Vietnam—and to some extent throughout 
southeast Asia—often give the impression of 
lacking political realism through failure to 
take time into account as a key psychological 
factor in our strategy for the war. U.S. civil- 
ian experts talk glibly about the need for the 
American people to face a generation of con- 
flict in southeast Asia, and the military ex- 
perts give one the impression that no decisive 
operations can be launched before the end 
of the present U.S. troop buildup—assum- 
ing that it continues as planned—some time 
next winter. By then it seems only too likely 
that the enemy will be more numerous and 
better armed than he is today, and the Amer- 
ican people more war weary than they are 
now—unless someone in the meantime has 
been able to offer them a realistic and there- 
fore convincing program for ending the 
struggle honorably, at an acceptable cost 
and within a reasonable span. 

The one task we cannot shirk in Vietnam 
is finishing the job we committed ourselves 
to in the eyes of Asia to complete: that of 
effectively putting a stop to all North Viet- 
namese military intervention in South Viet- 
nam’s civil war. Any betrayal of this self- 
imposed mission, however camouflaged by 
worthless international guaranties, illusory 
controls, and fallacious free determination, 
would irretrievably damage our prestige, our 
honor, and even our national integrity. If 
we abandon our Vietnamese allies—for they 
are that, whatever their faults, and they have 
been faithful in their fashion—while they 
are the victims of outside aggression, we shall 
never find any others in Asia, or probably 
anywhere else. 

To avert such a consequence, we should 
mobilize all the power necessary to crush the 
enemy’s resistance and achieve a rapid, clear- 
cut victory. The longer the present looking- 
glass war in southeast Asia goes on, the 
greater the likelihood that it will lead either 
to a catastrophic and dishonorable peace or 
to a general conflagration. 


[From the Reporter, Jan. 7, 1966] 


THE Ho CHI MINH TRAIL AND OUR THAI 
BUILDUP 


(By Denis Warner) 


BanckKoK.—"Within 3 hours of their arrival 
here by air we could have the troops on the 
road with everything they need in the way 
of equipment.” The briefing officer from the 
7th U.S. Maintenance Battalion spoke with 
pride as he showed me around the supply 
depot in Korat, Thailand. With a minimum 
of publicity and what appears to be maxi- 
mum efficiency, this little-known, and de- 
pressed economic and political center of the 
15 backward northeastern Thai provinces has 
become a military base with impressive of- 
fensive and defensive potentials. 

The tanks, the amphibious carriers, the 
trucks, and jeeps are loaded and ready to 
go. The guns are hitched to their carriages. 
Under a huge tent inflated by compressed air 
I counted more than a hundred jeeps. They 
occupied only a small part of the 176,000 
square feet of covered space available. There 
are another 144,000 square feet of semiper- 
manent installations providing controlled- 
humidity storage space. There are miles of 
water and oil pipelines, and immense stacks 
of barbed wire. Complete bridge units are 
loaded on trucks. There are railway ties and 
rails, ammunition, guns—the lot. 

The amount of supplies is secret, but there 
is enough to keep the 7th Maintenance Bat- 
talion busy full-time. “You can say that we 
have more than 41,000 tons of equipment 
valued at $50 million if you like,” the briefing 
officer told me. “Or you might say that we 
have more than enough for a battalion and 
less than enough for a division.“ An edu- 
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cated guess suggests that the higher estimate 
may well be conservative, but in any event 
the materiel now available is primarily of 
symbolic importance. Impressive as the 
buildup is, it is overshadowed by the emer- 
gency program now underway that within 
a few months will multiply Korat’s military 
potential and, if need be, permit expansion 
of the already established control unit, the 
9th U.S. Logistical Command B,“ to its full 
capacity of between 35,000 and 65,000 support 
troops and a field force of 100,000 combat 
troops. 

As a base, Korat still suffers from many 
handicaps. Improved rail communications 
and the construction of the Friendship High- 
way in 1958 halved the travel time to and 
from Bangkok. But Bangkok is itself a 
bottleneck. Four-fifths of Thailand's ex- 
panding foreign trade passes through its 
inadequate port facilities, and it cannot cope 
with the operational needs of a “B’’-category 
U.S. logistical command. 

To meet the situation, the United States 
is building a new military airfield, port, and 
over-the-beaches landing zone at Ban Sat- 
tahip, about a hundred miles south-south- 
east of Bangkok. Existing roads and rail 
lines between Ban Sattahip and Korat are 
being improved and the 538th Engineer Bat- 
talion is completing a 163-mile direct all- 
weather route between the two bases through 
the rugged limestone hills that skirt the 
southern rim of the Korat plateau. The 
road is scheduled to be fully operational in 
March. “If you think Camranh Bay is im- 
pressive, go to Sattahip about the middle of 
the year and see what is doing there,” one 
American officer told me. There has never 
been another military pipeline quite like 

Along with these urgent road-construction 
projects, which by unofficial estimate will 
cost more than $100 million this year, the 
379th U.S. Signal Battalion, with headquar- 
ters in Korat, is erecting communications 
equipment to link northeast Thailand with 
Vientiane, Bangkok, and Saigon. Permanent 
long-range installations have already been 
built at Korat and Ubon, a U.S. Air Force 
fighter-bomber and Australian fighter base. 
Elsewhere, scatter-radio sets that provide 
24 channels and 16 teletype circuits are being 
replaced by improved heavy-duty units, able 
to operate over as many as 60 channels and 
at a much greater range. 

Though none of this information is re- 
garded as sensitive, United States and Thai 
authorities are much more touchy on the 
question of the development and use of air- 
fields in the northeast. As everyone in the 
area is well aware, however, airfield develop- 
ment has not lagged; the bomb-laden planes 
constantly taking off from Korat and Ubon 
for Laos and Vietnam are not engaged in 
routine training missions. The runway at 
Korat is more than 2 miles long, and even 
bigger ones are planned for the new airfleld 
at Ban Sattahip. All three will be able to 
handle the largest U.S. bombers and trans- 
port planes. 

A HANDFUL OF DISSIDENTS 

Thanks to the Rusk-Thanat agreement of 
1962 on U.S. bilateral (as well as collective) 
responsibilities under SEATO, and to Wash- 
ington’s demonstrable determination to hon- 
or its pledges in southeast Asia, Thailand 
has become a highly cooperative ally. It is 
also a threatened one. Though Marshal Chen 
Yi’s promise that 1965 would see the out- 
break of revolutionary war in the country 
went unfulfilled, there is no doubt that the 
creation of an insurgency situation in the 
northeast is a matter of priority for Hanoi 
and Peiping. A Thai Government report on 
November 26 that 24 police agents had been 
murdered in an upsurge of Communist ter- 
rorism was followed on December 15 by the 
announcement in Peiping of the merger of 
the Thailand Independence Movement and 
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the Thailand Patriotic Front, both Peiping 
creations and both pledged to the “patriotic 
struggle” against the Thai Government and 
the United States. 

It has been 12 months since Peiping first 
announced the existence of the front and 
the movement, and so far neither appears 
to have made significant progress. Their 
leadership is confined to a handful of Thai 
left-wing dissidents living in Peiping. Two 
of the best known are Mongkon Nanakorn, 
who was imprisoned in Thailand for Com- 
munist activities in 1953 and released 2 years 
later, and Phayom Chulanont, a former mem- 
ber of Parliament, who left the country in 
1963. Phayom went as the “Thai delegate” 
to the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Con- 
ference in Ghana last May, and Monkgon led 
a “Thai trade-union delegation” to the In- 
ternational Trade Union Solidarity Confer- 
ence at Hanoiin June. But speculation con- 
tinues in Bagkok that the merger may mean 
that Peiping has given orders for an advance 
in Communist timetables in the northeast, 
and especially in the heavily infiltrated prov- 
ince of Nakhon Phanom, which is conven- 
iently close to Communist Pathet Lao cen- 
ters of activity around Thakhek across the 
Mekong in Laos, 

Still, the size and form of the American 
buildup at Korat suggests that it is not only 
intended for use against the sort of insur- 
gency situation that might conceivably de- 
velop. To fight such a war of national 
liberation successfully, Thailand must cope 
with the problems of administration, police 
intelligence, and, in the longer haul, social 
and economic programs. It is difficult to 
see how the commitment of American mili- 
tary power on the scale of the Ban Sattahip- 
Korat preparations would be appropriate or 
even useful for those purposes. 

Any meaningful U.S. contingency planning 
would, of course, have to take into account 
the possibility, however remote, of a Chinese 
or Vietminh diversionary attack against 
Thailand. As a base for meeting such an 
attack, Korat has many disadvantages. 
Though the town itself is often called the 
gateway to the northeast, it is both remote 
and geographically isolated from the north, 
the one part of Thailand in which Chinese 
action might be expected or is even possible. 
For several years Chinese roadbuilders have 
been active in Yunnan Province and beyond. 
Chinese military engineers built a road from 
Yunnan into the Laotian province of Phong 
Saly, where Gen. Khammouane Bhoupa, the 
local military commander, has long acted in- 
dependently of both the Pathet Lao and 
Royal Lao elements and in close collabora- 
tion with the Chinese. Another Chinese road 
runs from Yunnan to Nam Tha. As the 
rightist Gen. Phoumi Nosavan discovered in 
1962, the road from Nam Tha to Ban Houei 
Sai on the Mekong River border is quite 
suitable for the rapid movement of troops. 
But to counter such a threat on the ground, 
Korat is located in the wrong place, both 
tactically and on the basis of existing lines 
of communication. 

It is much better sited as a shield for de- 
fensive operations against a Pathet Lao-Viet- 
minh incursion through the northeast. Of 
all contingencies, however, this is least likely. 
A second front in northeastern Thailand 
would be useful to the Vietminh, but not if 
it Involved a diversion of their own resources 
and brought Thailand directly into the war. 
Even so, the big U.S. buildup at Korat repre- 
sents an important psychological reassurance 
to the Thais. Over the longer term it could 
also serve as a major supply base for U.S. 
forces in southeast Asia, ready to back up 
the function of Camranh in an emergency. 

ROAD MAP TO VICTORY 


It is difficult to escape the thought that 
the Korat base and its enormously costly 
link to Ban Sattahip could also provide a 
potential jumpingoff point to counter Viet- 
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minh use of the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 
This possibility has certainly not escaped the 
attention of Russian, North Vietnamese, and 
other diplomats in Vientiane. 

Air action against North Vietnam and the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail during the past 12 months 
has had the contradictory effect of both exac- 
erbating the problems facing the Vietminh 
cadres and main-force units moving south 
and at the same time stimulating this flow. 
Now, more than ever before, the trail is a 
significant factor in the war. The movement 
of supplies along its maze of bridle paths, 
tracks, and roads is probably small enough 
to be relatively unimportant; but the volume 
of manpower (even if Saigon’s estimates of 
the increased dry-season flow are exagger- 
ated) is such that it threatens to nullify the 
best of efforts in South Vietnam. 

The increasing U.S. air capability in Thai- 
land and Vietnam and the recent use of 
Guam-based B—52’s points to heavier bomb- 
ing of the trail. Yet experience here and in 
Korea suggests that interdiction from the air 
is simply not possible. The ingrained Viet- 
cong fear of defoliation by chemical spray 
could conceivably be exploited to add to the 
fears and the perils of the route, but at best 
this would be no more than a harassment. 
Small-scale commando actions would have 
the same effect, and would inevitably prove 
costly. The regions through which the trail 
passes in Laos are sparsely populated, but, to 
the Vietcong’s enormous advantage, the lo- 
cal tribesmen’s loyalty to them is complete, 
especially in the wilderness of southeastern 
Laos. 

Despite seemingly effective landslide bomb- 
ing missions, the Vietcong have continued 
to use two main entry routes into Laos from 
North Vietnam, the Mu Gia and Nape Passes. 
Two roads, including one newly built, run 
south to the main staging post of Tchepone 
on Route 9. A third access route crosses 
the demilitarized zone in the Vietcong-domi- 
nated northwestern region of South Vietnam 
and picks up Route 9. 

Route 9 is critical. Deny it to the Vietcong 
and the trail is out. But this is neither 
tactically nor logistically feasible in an op- 
eration mounted exclusively in South Viet- 
nam. The Ist ARVN Division in Quang Tri 
Province, at the eastern end of Route 9, is 
experienced and effective. While its suc- 
cesses in recent months have been outstand- 
ing, it cannot by itself consolidate its gains 
in the immensely difficult terrain where Route 
9 crosses the Laotian border. To perform 
this limited task, which would at most deny 
the Vietcong only one of the three main lines 
of communication from North Vietnam into 
Laos, would not only require substantial re- 
inforcement but would tax the logistical 
capabilities of the American and Vietnamese 
forces at Hué and Danang. But to attempt a 
more substantial operation from bases on 
the coast would be next to impossible. 

A more obyious threat to the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail could be directed through Pakse and 
Savannakhet in western Laos, where the going 
is much easier. Provided that northeastern 
Thailand does not erupt into full-scale in- 
surgency, the lines of communication would 
be secure. Moreover, the new supply route 
from Ban Sattahip through Korat would re- 
lieve South Vietnam of the major logistical 
strain of an operation that could eventually 
require three or more divisions. 

It may be argued that such an operation 
would destroy all that remains of the 1962 
Geneva Agreement on Laos. The political 
issues involved the reaction of both Vientiane 
and the Soviet Union and could present 
problems. It has, however, long been ap- 
parent that North Vietnam signed that agree- 
ment only to safeguard its own unlawful and 
vital corridor to South Vietnam. So far, the 
preservation of the fiction of Laotian neu- 
trality and noninvolvement has been useful 
in maintaining relative tranquillity in Vien- 
tiane. But to those in the field who favor 
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such an operation, this consideration is 
hardly a match for the issues at stake in 
Vietnam and the frustration of the American 
effort threatened by the continued and ex- 
panding use of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. To 
these men, the questions that matter are 
whether there is demonstrable evidence that 
the North Vietnamese have abrogated the 
Geneva Agreement by their use of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, whether the reinforcements 
using the trail are of major significance in 
the Vietcong war effort, and finally, whether 
ground action against the trail would prove 
effective. 

There can be no doubt about the answer 
to the first two questions. As for the third, 
many responsible military men believe that 
the difficulties to be overcome would be re- 
warded by the results. It is, therefore, not 
inconceivable that Korat, already a psycho- 
logical threat to the Vietminh, may even- 
tually be invested with a major role in future 
U.S. offensive plans in South Vietnam. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, after 
we have had an opportunity to review 
these articles, I think a debate on the 
resolution of the Senator would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator for his interces- 
sion and for the very interesting articles 
from the Reporter magazine which I 
know will be helpful to our review. 

Mr. President, it requires time and 
attrition sometimes to have light break 
through to the real point. The point that 
I am pressing upon the President of the 
United States is—and this is the light 
that I hope will break through to his con- 
sciousness—the fact that this will help 
and not hurt. It is not in derogation of 
the authority that he has been exercis- 
ing. It is no reflection on his authority 
to conduct foreign affairs. 

The President himself demonstrated 
that he wanted and needed to have the 
partnership of Congress by asking for 
the resolution of August 1964. Now that 
there is a new ball game, why does he not 
ask again and get the same fortification, 
the same strength, and the same sub- 
stantiality so that he cannot be chal- 
lenged on the ground of illegality, as has 
been done, or challenged on the ground 
that he is using authority for a purpose 
which was never intended, for a new pur- 
pose, for a new escalation of the struggle. 

I believe that everything is to be 
gained and nothing is to be lost, beyond 
what has been already lost by furnishing 
food for the propaganda mills in Hanoi. 

The strength that can be afforded to 
our freedom and its decision far out- 
weighs any minor disadvantage of any 
character. 

As one who has supported the Presi- 
dent, I hope that before it is too late, in 
terms of graver disquiet than presently 
exists, we can have a congressional 
debate. 

I can understand why the congres- 
sional committees, representing the ma- 
jority, have been unwilling to have this 
debate so far unless the President should 
ask for it. Would it not be better for 
the President to ask for this resolution, 
as he did in August of 1964, than to be 
forced to it? The committees would 
take the ball and run with it. That is 
what can result in view of the gathering 
storm in Congress, not because of the 
war in Vietnam, but because of the ap- 
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parent feeling of the President that Con- 
gress should not have an opportunity to 
debate and vote on the issue. 

I urge the President to seek the benefit 
of this debate. 

Mr. President, to intellectual men— 
and the President is an intelligent 
man—the proudest words in the English 
language are: “I am persuaded.” 

I hope very much that the President 
may invite debate in this matter in view 
of the feelings of so many who thor- 
oughly support him in terms of what he 
is trying to do and in terms of the free- 
dom and safety of our Nation and of the 
world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while I have not heard everything that 
the Senator has said, I believe that he is 
proposing a discussion on the floor of the 
Senate in regard to the Vietnamese 
situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say that the President 
should come to us again, as he did in 
August 1964, for a resolution on Vietnam. 
I say that as a supporter of the President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and as a member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I point out that 
the authorization and appropriation 
bills must come before us within the next 
2 or 3 weeks. 

It would seem to me that there would 
be a very full discussion not only of the 
subject matter of the bills, but also of 
the entire problem that faces the Presi- 
dent and ourselves. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator knows that there is no one whom I 
respect more than I do the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. Yet, I do not 
believe that the discussion and debate 
which will be engendered, as it will be, by 
the authorization and appropriation 
bills, will be quite opposite to what the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and other Senators, myself included, are 
talking about. 

The authorization and appropriation 
bills represent a different issue. The 
issue would be whether we were going to 
support the men in the field. 

This is not something that I imagine. 
We had this issue in connection with 
the appropriation last year of the $700 
million. 


The entire debate was stultified by the 
fact that no one would ever desire to 
stop the appropriation of money for men 
who are fighting. We have been there 
ourselves. Many of us have been in the 
armed services. 

The only thing that is germane is that 
the policy is up for determination in a 
sense resolution. 

The President has done it before, in 
my judgment, a little arbitrarily. Speak- 
ing as one who supports the President 
in his policy, I am asking him to do it 
again when the situation is so changed 
and when there is a gathering storm of 
feeling that it should be done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I do not believe the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts are very far apart in their points 
of view. 

My point is simply that in our hear- 
ings, which extended over a period of 
3 days, there was testimony from the 
Secretary of Defense and from General 
Wheeler and others. The entire prob- 
lem was discussed. 

I agree that there was no discussion as 
to whether a new resolution was needed. 
However, the entire general principle as 
to why we were there and what we were 
doing was discussed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleague. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMISSION 
ON AUTOMATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the report of the Special Com- 
mission on Automation. This report has 
just been handed to the President. As 
one of the authors of the legislation 
which created the Commission, I have 
great interest in the results of the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Automation is a very critical problem 
for the United States. It affects the work 
of the committee on which I am a rank- 
ing minority member, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

It is recommended in the report of 
the Commission that $2 billion be pro- 
vided to take care of the hard-core job- 
less who will be created by the progress 
of automation. There are also other 
major recommendations contained in the 
report. 

Mr. President, this is an urgent prob- 
lem for our country. I am delighted 
that the Commission considers the 
spread of automation beneficial to the 
economy. It is the only way in which 
we can keep our productive strength and 
march forward. 

The Commission report also recognizes 
that rapid automation does cause job 
losses and therefor favors the provision 
of adjustment assistance, and other types 
of Federal programs. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a UPI story on the Commission 
report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I shall have something further to say 
about the subject after studying the de- 
tailed report. 

There being no objection, the UPI 
story on the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AUTOMATION 


WasHINGTON.—A special commission on 
automation today recommended to President 
Johnson a vast $2 billion program to provide 
work for 500,000 hard-core jobless and an- 
other multi-billion-dollar plan to insure 
needy families a minimum annual income. 

The commission also called for a national 
computer commission to match men and 
jobs and a minimum of 14 years free educa- 
tion and special help for Negroes to over- 
come job obstacles. 

It said aggressive Federal tax, spending, 
and credit policies were essential to prevent 
widespread job losses from technological 
changes in the next 10 years. 

The recommendations were filed with 
Johnson in a report from the national com- 
mission on technology, automation and 
economic progress. The 210-page document, 
delayed a month in a successful effort to 
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prevent a minority report by organized labor, 
went into topics ranging from air pollution 
to reorganization of local government. 

But its major conclusions from a year-long 
study centered on the pace of technological 
change and steps the 14-man commission 
proposed to meet it. 

After noting that productivity increases 
have gone up from an average 2 percent to 3 
percent in the postwar period, the commis- 
sion said: 

“There has not been and there is no evi- 
dence that there will be in the decade ahead, 
an acceleration in technological change more 
rapid than the growth of demand can offset, 
given adequate public policies. 

“The growth rate required to match rising 
productivity and labor force growth rates 
is unprecedented in all our history * * *. 
There will be a continuing need for aggres- 
sive fiscal and monetary policies to stimulate 
growth.” 

Three union leaders on the panel—Walter 
P. Reuther, Al J. Hayes, and Joseph A. 
Beirne—filed a dissenting comment that the 
report lacked a “tone of urgency” and called 
for “swift, determined and vigorous meas- 
ures” to offset automation inroads on jobs, 

The report said Federal economic policy 
should aim at reducing the Nation’s unem- 
ployment rate to 3.5 percent or lower by the 
start of 1967. It was 4.1 percent at the close 
of 1965. 

In addition to urging tax reduction and 
higher Federal spending to spur demand in 
the next decade, the commission recom- 
mended a series of measures to help the 
least-qualified workers and Americans who 
cannot hold jobs. 

It proposed public service employment in 
schools, hospitals, and similar agencies to 
provide opportunities for those unable to 
compete in the labor market. This was 
described as making the Federal Government 
an employer of last resort. 

The report said a 5-year program should 
be established with an initial outlay of $2 
billion to provide a half-million full-time 
jobs of this nature. 

In another major proposal the commission 
said there should be a Federal floor under 
the income of families without breadwinners 
physically and mentally handicapped, and 
people too old to work. 

It urged that Congress increase social 
security benefits and give serious study to 
a minimum income allowance that would 
provide Federal payments to persons with 
incomes below a certain standard. 

The commission said the cost of such a 
plan would range from $2 billion to $20 bil- 
lion per year, depending on the standards 
and the policing of the program. 

In other recommendations the commis- 
sion: 

Recommended creation of a computerized 
nationwide service for matching job appli- 
cants to job openings, either under private 
or public ownership. Federalization of the 
Federal-State Employment Service, also was 
urged. 

Special programs to help Negroes obtain 
better education and jobs, patterned after 
special programs for ex-servicemen follow- 
ing World War II, to compensate for past 
discrimination. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 26 Leg.] 
Aiken Cotton Gore 
Anderson Dirksen 
Bartlett Dominick Hayden 
Boggs Holland 
Carison Ellender Inouye 
Clark Fong Jackson 


Javits McCarthy Ribicoff 
Jordan, N.C. McIntyre Russell, Ga. 
Jordan,Idaho Montoya Saltonstall 

A Mundt Smith 
Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie Sparkman 
Kuchel Pastore Stennis 
Lausche Pearson Tydings 
Long, La Pell Yarborough 
Magnuson Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Mansfield Randolph 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Dodd Morse 
Bass Ervin Morton 
Bayh Fannin 
Bennett Fulbright Murphy 
Bible Harris Prouty 
Brewster Hartke Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell, S.C 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill tt 
Hruska Simpson 
Case McGee Symington 
Church McGovern Thurmond 
Cooper Metcalf Tower 
Curtis Mondale Wiliams, Del 


The PRESIDING OFFICE. A quorum 
is present. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. ManNsFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
has been my great privilege to serve in 
the Congress of the United States for al- 
most 30 years, 20 of which have been in 
this body. During all of that time, I 
have strived to propose, support, and 
enact legislative programs that would be 
helpful to the workers of my State and 
contribute to their well-being. 

I know that great progress has been 
made. I know of the progress that has 
been made in the field of housing. I re- 
member when the FHA program was first 
proposed and many, many people 
thought of it as socialism. Many, many 
people said that this program would re- 
sult in the Federal Government taking 
over the housing industry. Nothing has 
been further from the truth. Millions of 
American families live in safe, decent, 
sanitary housing because of programs 
such as these. Low-income housing has 
been made available to those persons 
who, less fortunate than we, are unable 
to own their own homes. Community 
slums have been cleared and urban rot 
and decay stemmed. 
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Of course, much more needs to be done, 
but all of that which has been done has 
served to help the interests of the work- 
ingman of this Nation. It is precisely 
for these reasons that this Congress over 
the years has designed these kinds of 
programs. 

It has been my lot to be criticized be- 
cause of my work in these areas. I have 
said time and time again that I believe 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to help meet the needs of the 
American people when those needs can- 
not be adequately met by the several 
States. Abraham Lincoln, whose birth- 
date we are now approaching, made the 
very wise statement that the function 
of the Government was to do for the peo- 
ple those things which they could not do 
for themselves, or do so well. I have said 
that I believe the very nature of this 
Government intended for the States 
joined together and working together to 
harness their resources for the common 
good. 

At the same time, I have said that I 
feel strongly that such an approach 
should never imply all problems and all 
needs can only be solved and can only 
be met by the Government in Washing- 
ton. I would never subscribe to such a 
policy nor do I believe many others 
would. 

It is precisely for this reason that I op- 
pose the repeal of section 14(b). In this 
opposition, I do not feel that I oppose 
the interests of organized labor or the 
workingman. Indeed, I support the in- 
terest of organized labor. I know of its 
importance to our economy and to the 
well-being of the industrial worker, the 
tradesman, and the seaman. I know 
that without collective bargaining—a 
free, open, and unfettered bargaining— 
our economy could not function as effi- 
ciently as it does today. This has always 
been my position, and it continues to be. 

I believe in the strength of collective 
bargaining. There is probably no better 
example of democracy in action than 
when labor and management sit down 
around the table to plan their future 
together. In the long struggle of the 
workingman to receive a fair share of 
what he has produced for his own use 
and enjoyment, we have seen a classic 
example of how men of good will can 
solve their problems. 

It will always be my purpose, Mr. 
President, to work toward the preserva- 
tion of this kind of relationship between 
labor and management, the kind of rela- 
tionship that will serve toward a better 
understanding between the parties. 

Today, the American workingman 
has achieved much. Now he directs his 
attention to providing security for him- 
self and for his family. He is devoting 
his efforts to providing more material 
goods for his family. He seeks to make 
better use of his leisure time and to pro- 
vide a better education for his children. 
He recognizes that without education 
and skills, his children may be doomed 
to unemployment in the future. With 
every gain that he has made, our econ- 
omy has been strengthened and America 
has been a better, a stronger, and a safer 
place in which to live. Those leaders 
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of labor who have contributed to this 
have contributed to their country and 
to them we are indebted. Indeed, or- 
ganized labor is democracy in action. 

But, Mr. President, this democracy 
lives because of the nature of this Re- 
public. I hope the time will never come 
when for the sake of the moment we 
take actions that are destructive of the 
very principles upon which our Republic 
is founded. 

And, foremost among those principles 
stand the rights of the States. 

I believe that section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act provides for 
a proper relationship between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. To repeal 
it would do violence to that relationship, 
and it is for this reason that I oppose its 
repeal. 

Shortly after the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and this section, the 
State of Alabama passed a so-called 
right-to-work law. That law has been 
on the statute books of Alabama since 
that time. 

The law was passed by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people of Alabama 
in the State legislature. The proposal 
was considered by the Governor of the 
State, signed, and adopted. Since that 
time only a few serious efforts have been 
made to repeal this law. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with a deep respect for the right 
of my State and her people, I could not 
and will not, regardless of the subject 
of the legislation at hand, allow the 
wishes of the people of my State which 
have already been expressed so clearly 
to be negated. The conflict between 
State sovereignty and national suprem- 
acy is one that has aroused controversy 
since the adoption of our Constitution 
in 1789. But, despite this long and some- 
times bitter conflict which has counted 
some of our most eminent and patriotic 
statesmen on each side, our system of 
government has survived to prevent the 
usurpation of absolute power by either 
the States or the Federal Government. 

This is as our forebears intended. 

Indeed, Mr. President, this State-Fed- 
eral Government balance is and has been 
throughout our history every bit as im- 
portant as the separation of powers first 
outlined by the great Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, and later refined into the 
mixed constitutions concept of Montes- 
quieu. 

The latter, in his “Spirit of the Laws,” 
correctly observed that men entrusted 
with power tend to abuse it,” and it was 
this concept which lay at the foundation 
of our Republic. 

But both Aristotle and Montesquieu 
were concerning themselves with the 
branches of government necessary to the 
effective functioning of a republic at 
the national level. In our own confed- 
eration of States there was reserved—on 
a par with the Federal power—that of 
the States themselves. 

In his introduction to the “Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, 
Revised and Annotated,” published by 
the Government Printing Office in 1953, 
in accordance with Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 69, approved June 17, 1947, the late 
Edward S. Corwin, editor for the Legis- 
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lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, wrote: 

The effectiveness of constitutional law as 
a system of restraints on governmental ac- 
tion in the United States, which is its pri- 
mary raison d’etre, depends for the most part 
on the effectiveness of these doctrines as 
they are applied by the (U.S. Supreme) 
Court to that purpose. The doctrines to 
which I refer are (1) the doctrine or concept 
of federalism; (2) the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers; (3) the concept of a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, as opposed 
especially to indefinite conceptions of presi- 
dential power; and (4) the substantive 
doctrine of due process of law and attendant 
conceptions of liberty. 


The Federal system which has made 
this the most powerful and prosperous 
nation in the history of the world an- 
ticipates the sovereign States of the Na- 
tion to be united for the purpose of at- 
taining common goals. 

In order to accomplish this end with 
a minimum of conflict, this system vests 
enumerated powers in the Central, or 
Federal Government and residual pow- 
ers in the States themselves, with each 
having its own legislative authority. 
Each of these—the States on the one 
hand and the Federal Government on 
the other—exercises jurisdiction in exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial matters 
within its own area, with the Federal 
Government having supremacy in its 
own sphere over conflicting State power. 
The concept also calls for what is, in ef- 
fect, dual citizenship. 

Our system differed in this respect 
from all others in history in that previ- 
ously such confederations had vested 
absolute power in the Central Govern- 
ment. And this, rather understandably, 
is at the root of the seemingly endless 
wrangle between supporters of centrali- 
zation of power on the one hand and the 
champions of State sovereignty on the 
other. Despite this longstanding dis- 
pute, however, the intent of the framers 
of our Constitution has been preserved. 

It has been said that these differences 
center around an article of and an 
amendment to our Constitution. The 
first of these, which constitutes the 
principal support for those who cham- 
pion Federal supremacy, is article VI, 
which states in clause 2: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution of laws or any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The second, is the 10th amendment, 
which states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Among the champions of the Federal 
supremacy clause was Chief Justice John 
Marshall, of Virginia, who chose to apply 
it literally, and his views prevailed for 
the 31 years he sat in the highest judicial 
post in the land. His successor, Roger B. 
Taney, of Maryland, held the opposite 
view, leaning strongly upon the 10th 
amendment. 
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Concerning this Dr. Corwin wrote: 

It was Marshall’s contention that the 
supremacy clause was intended to be applied 
literally, so that if an unforced reading of 
the terms in which legislative power was 
granted to Congress confirmed its right to 
enact a particular statute, the circumstance 
that the statute projected national power in- 
to a hitherto accustomed field of State power 
with unavoidable curtailment of the latter 
was a matter of indifference. 


Taney, in the celebrated Abelman 
against Booth decision, which was 
reached on the eve of our Civil War, ex- 
pressed his position in equally strong 
terms. Speaking of the role of the 
Supreme Court in such matters, he said: 


This judicial power was justly regarded as 
indispensable, not merely to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws of the United States, 
but also to guard the States from any en- 
croachment upon their reserved rights by 
the General Government. * * * So long 
* * * as this Constitution shall endure, this 
tribunal must exist with it, deciding in the 
peaceful forms of judicial proceeding, the 

and irritating controversies between 
sovereignties, which in other countries have 
been determined by the arbitrament of force, 


The Taney position prevailed even into 
the 1930’s when the High Court was 
called upon to decide whether congres- 
sional power to regulate commerce ex- 
tended into such hitherto sacred State 
fields as that of regulating employee- 
employer relationship. 

In the case of Carter against Carter 
Coal Co., in 1936, Justice George Suther- 
land said: 

Much stress is put upon the evils which 
come from the struggle between employers 
and employees over the matter of wages, 
working conditions, the right of collective 
bargaining, etc., and the resulting strikes, 
curtailment, and irregularity of production 
and effect on prices; and it is insisted that 
interstate commerce is greatly affected 
thereby. * * The conclusive answer is 
that the evils are all local evils over which 
the Federal Government has no legislative 
control, The relation of employer and em- 
ployee is a local relation. At common law, 
it is one of the domestic relations. The 
wages are paid for the doing of local work. 
Working conditions are obviously local con- 
ditions. The employees are not engaged in 
or about commerce, but exclusively in pro- 
ducing a commodity. And the controversies 
and evils, which it is the object of the act to 
regulate and minimize, are local contro- 
versies and evils affecting local work to ac- 
complish that local result. Such effect as 
they may have upon commerce, however ex- 
tensive it may be, is secondary and indirect. 
An increase in the greatness of the effects 
adds to its importance. It does not alter 
its character. 


This view, Mr. President, did not 
square with the feelings of the American 
people, and it led to the enactment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, an act 
which has meant so much to the welfare 
and well-being of the American people. 

This measure prohibited interstate 
commerce in goods produced with sub- 
standard labor, and it established mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours. 
Speaking for a unanimous court in up- 
holding the act, Chief Justice Harlan 
Stone said in 1941: 

The motive and purpose of the present 
regulation are plainly to make effective the 
congressional conception of public policy 
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that interstate commerce should not be made 
the instrument of competition in the dis- 
tribution of goods produced under substand- 
ard labor conditions, which competition is 
injurious to the States from and to which 
commerce flows. 


In answering objections which had 
been based on the 10th amendment, 
Chief Justice Stone continued: 

Our conclusion is unaffected by the 10th 
amendment. * * * The amendment states 
but a truism that all is retained which has 
not been surrendered. There is nothing in 
the history of its adoption to suggest that 
it was more than declaratory of the relation- 
ship between the National and State Gov- 
ernments as it had been established by the 
Constitution before the amendment or that 
its purpose was other than to allay fears 
that the new National Government might 
seek to exercise powers not granted, and that 
the States might not be able to exercise fully 
their reserved powers. 


In sustaining the power of the Federal 
Government to provide for fair labor 
standards, the court followed a precedent 
established almost 30 years before when 
the first substantive expression of Fed- 
eral-labor policy was confirmed in the 
Clayton Act. 

I know something about this law be- 
cause it was proposed by a Member of 
the House of Representatives from my 
own State of Alabama, a very distin- 
guished lawyer, distinguished legislator, 
and later an honored and distinguished 
Federal judge in the State of Alabama. 
I refer to Judge Henry D. Clayton, of 
Alabama. 

He is far better known for his work 
on the Judiciary Committee as author of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act which has 
served to protect the interest of small 
and independent businesses against the 
anticompetitive practices of their larger 
competitors. But even before Judge 
Clayton became known as the expert he 
was in antitrust matters, he established 
a policy which continues to this day, and 
that is, that workers shall have the right 
to organize, a right which until then was 
preserved only through court decisions 
and not by law. Section 6 of the Clay- 
ton Act, although often quoted, bears re- 
peating because of its significance in the 
development of the law governing the 
rights of the workingman: 

That labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Nothing 
contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganizations, instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profits, or to forbid or re- 
strain individual members of such organiza- 
tions from lawfully carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. 


Since that time in several acts the 
right to organize has been expressed 
clearly. An example is the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 where it is said: 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa~ 
tives of their own choosing. 


Again, in 1932 the Norris-La Guardia 
Act assured the worker “full freedom of 
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association, self-organization and desig- 
nation of representatives of his own 
choosing.” 

But, at the same time, Mr. President, 
that act guaranteed to the worker the 
right “to decline to associate“ with any 
organization. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act was an out- 
growth of a period of government by in- 
junction. It added strong restraints on 
the issuing of injunctions and outlawed 
the old yellow dog contracts which had 
made it so difficult for organized labor to 
move forward. Every American who 
recognized the importance of permitting 
workingmen to organize and to bargain 
collectively was pleased with this act. 

Just a few years later, the National 
Labor Relations Board was established by 
the National Labor Relations Act. This 
Board gave organized labor a forum to 
assure equal treatment for labor and 
management. Indeed, during the first 
few years of its existence, the Board han- 
died almost 35,000 cases and reinstated 
more than 21,000 employees who had 
been fired because of union activities. 

The act encouraged collective bargain- 
ing, union organization, and forbade em- 
ployers from making nonmembership in 
a labor organization a condition for em- 
ployment. The act prohibited employers 
from first, restraint or coercion of or in- 
terference with employees in the latter’s 
exercise of rights guaranteed under the 
act; second, domination of, interference 
with or financial support of a labor orga- 
nization; third, discrimination to encour- 
age or discourage union membership, ex- 
cept where a closed or union shop was 
established by agreement with a major- 
ity of employees; fourth, discrimination 
against an employee for filing charges or 
giving testimony under the act; and, 
fifth, refusal to bargain with representa- 
tives of employees. 

The act also provided exclusive repre- 
sentation for all employees to the union 
contracted with and vested administra- 
tion of its terms in the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Perhaps no single piece of labor legis- 
lation in our history gave the Federal 
Government greater authority in the 
field of what previously had been con- 
sidered strictly within the jurisdiction of 
the States. 

The vehicle used, of course, was the 
definition of interstate commerce. 

In Labor Board against Jones & 
Laughlin, the U.S. Supreme Court was 
asked to test the Wagner Act provisions 
which forbade “any unfair labor prac- 
tices affecting interstate commerce,” 
particularly that concerning “denial by 
employers of the right of employees to 
organize and the refusal by employers to 
accept the procedures of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Counsel for the Federal Government 
argued that, despite previous rulings and 
interpretations, such as that by Justice 
Sutherland I cited a few minutes ago, the 
respondents owned—in addition to their 
huge steel mills—mines, steamships, 
terminal railways in several States and 
employed thousands of workers in widely 
scattered areas. In the 1962 edition of 
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the U.S. Constitution, Annotated, the 
editors note: 

A vast industrial commonwealth, such as 
this, whose operations constantly traversed 
State lines, comprised, the (Government 
counsel) contended, a species of territorial 
enclave which was subject in all its parts to 
the only governmental power capable of 
dealing with it as an entity, that is, the Na- 
tional Government. Yet, even if this were 
not so, still the protective power of Congress 
over interstate commerce must be deemed to 
extend to disruptive strikes by employees of 
such an immense concern, and hence to in- 
clude the power to remove the causes of such 
strikes. 


In holding that the corporation was 
subject to terms of the act on the latter 
grounds, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes said for the Court: 


For close and intimate effect which brings 
the subject within reach of Federal power 
may be due to activities in relation to pro- 
ductive industry although the industry when 
separately viewed is local. Nor will it do to 
say that such effect is indirect. Considering 
defendant’s farflung activities, the effect of 
strife between it and its employees * * * 
would be immediate and (it) might be cata- 
strophic. We are asked to shut our eyes to 
the plainest facts of our national life and to 
deal with the question of direct and indirect 
effects in an intellectual vacuum. 
When industries organize themselves on a 
national scale, making their relation to inter- 
state commerce the dominant factor in their 
activities, how can it be maintained that 
their industrial labor relations constitute a 
forbidden field into which Congress may not 
enter when it is necessary to protect inter- 
state commerce from the paralyzing conse- 
quences of industrial war? We have often 
said that interstate commerce itself is a 
practical conception. It is equally true that 
interferences with that commerce must be 
appraised by a judgment that does not ignore 
actual experience. 


As a result of this decision, the act 
later was held applicable to even the 
smallest of firms, and the volume of com- 
merce was ruled to be no criterion. The 
1962 Constitution, Annotated, states: 

More recently, the act was declared to be 
applicable to a local retail auto dealer on 
the ground that he was an integral part of 
the manufacturer's national distribution sys- 
tem. (Howell Chevrolet Co. v. Labor Board, 
346 U.S. 482) and to a labor dispute arising 
during alteration of a county courthouse for 
the reason that one-half of the cost thereof, 
or $225,000 was attributable to materials 
shipped from other States (Plumbers Union 
v. Door County, 359 U.S. 354). 


Certainly, the reach of the Federal 
jurisdiction in this area has been as ex- 
tensive as has its responsibility. There 
continue to be important areas of juris- 
diction that have been preserved for the 
States, and those have to do with the 
very subject encompassed by section 14 
(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Section 14(b) of the act, which is the 
issue here today, in the pending motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill, is brief, explicit, and allows of no 
misinterpretation. It reads: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or Territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
Territorial law. 
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This is a clear, explicit, and more 
elaborate statement of a similar provi- 
sion that is contained in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, passed many years 
earlier. 

Nineteen of our States have availed 
themselves of this right at the polls, 
either in referendums or through the 
election to their respective legislatures 
of men and women who favored extend- 
ing these basic freedoms to all workers 
within their jurisdiction. 

On the same date, November 7, 1944, 
Arkansas and Florida became the first 
States in the Union to adopt right-to- 
work laws. Twelve years ago, by legis- 
lative statute, my own State of Alabama 
became the 14th State to adopt such a 
law; and today there are 19 such States. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from Ala- 
bama, I oppose most strongly the effort 
which would in effect repeal by Federal 
law what the State of Alabama has 
done by its deliberate legislative process. 
Those who would oppose the Alabama 
right-to-work law should go to the State 
of Alabama for its repeal, not to the 
Federal Government. 


Many good friends of mine who favor 
the repeal of section 14(b) have spoken 
with me at different times about it. I 
have told them frankly that the place to 
seek repeal is at the State level. That 
is where the right-to-work law was en- 
acted at the time when it was completely 
legal for the State to take such action, 
not only legally under the general prin- 
ciple of law, but legal under the explicit 
provision written into the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

During the many years that a right- 
to-work law has existed in Alabama, I 
am not sure that I can recall any genuine 
effort being made in my State to get the 
endorsement of such a program for re- 
peal by candidates for Governor or can- 
didates for the State legislature. 

It seems to me that all the effort has 
been concentrated on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not believe that that is 
the system of making a law and acting 
on a law and repealing a law which was 
intended by those who wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If it is 
to be repealed by the State of Alabama, 
I believe it ought to be done by the peo- 
ple of Alabama. If it is to be done by 
the State of Arizona, or by any other 
State in the Union which has a right- 
to-work law, I believe it ought to be done 
by the people of the legislature of that 
particular State. This law expresses 
in clear terms the interests of the peo- 
ple of the State of Alabama. 

It might be appropriate at this point 
to set out the Alabama law, to give its 
full text. It is not very long. The law 
provides as follows: 

Declaration of policy: It is hereby de- 
clared to be the public policy of Alabama 
that the right of persons to work shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in any labor 
union or labor organization. (Title 26, sec. 
375(1).) 

Denial of right to work on account of 
membership or nonmembership in union 
illegal: Any agreement or combination be- 
tween any employer and any labor union 
or labor organization whereby persons not 
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members of such union or organization shall 
be denied the right to work for said em- 
ployer, or whereby such membership is made 
a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment by such employer, or whereby 
any such union or organization acquires an 
employment monopoly in any enterprise, is 
hereby declared to be against public policy 
and an illegal combination or conspiracy. 
(Title 26, sec. 375 (2).) 

Employers may not require union mem- 
bership: No person shall be required by an 
employer to become or remain a member of 
any labor union or labor organization as a 
condition of employment or continuation 
of employment. (Title 26, sec. 375(3).) 

Employers may not require employees to 
refrain from membership: No person shall 
be required by an employer to abstain or 
refrain from membership in any labor union 
or labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment or continuation of employment. 
(Title 26, sec. 375(4) .) 


Mr. President, we have it both ways. 
It is completely in keeping with the pro- 
vision of the old Norris-La Guardia 
Act. It is certainly in keeping with the 
spirit and the clear enunciation of this 
principle under the Taft-Hartley Act in 
section 14(b). 

No employer can refuse to employ a 
person because he is a member of a labor 
organization, nor can he require him to 
be a member or nonmember. It works 
both ways. 

I continue to read from subsection 
(5) of title 26, section 375 of the Ala- 
bama statute: 

Employer may not require payment of 
union dues: No employer shall require any 
person, as a condition of employment or 
continuation of employment, to pay any 
dues, fees, or other charges of any kind to 
any labor union or labor organization. 
(Title 26, sec. 375(5) .) 

Employee's suit against employer for vio- 
lation of certain sections: Any person who 
may be denied employment or be deprived 
of continuation of his employment in viola- 
tion of sections 375(3), 375(4), or 375(5) or 
one or more of such sections, shall be en- 
titled to recover from such employer and 
from any other person, firm, corporation, or 
association acting in concert with him, by 
appropriate action in the courts of this 
State, such damages as he may have sus- 
tained by reason of such denial or depriva- 
tion of employment. (Title 26, sec. 375 (6).) 

Article not applicable to contracts already 
in effect: The provisions of this article shall 
not apply to any lawful contract in force on 
the effective date hereof but they shall apply 
in all respects to contracts entered into 
thereafter and to any renewal or extension 
of an existing contract. (Title 26, sec. 375 
(7).) 


Mr. President, Alabama’s law is typi- 
cal of those in effect today in States 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to within a few miles of the Gulf of 
Lower California. 

In only one State, Indiana, has a 
right-to-work law been repealed and in 
only one other, Louisiana, has it been 
partially repealed. 

In our courts, the battle has been 
taken as high as it could go, and it was 
rejected. The argument has been made 
that State right-to-work laws are illegal 
in that they interfere with and infringe 
upon the exercise of the constitutional 
rights of workers to form associations 
for their own benefit and protection. It 
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was this question that was decided in a 
series of three cases heard and decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1949. These cases involved a 
challenge to the right-to-work laws of 
Arizona, Nebraska, and North Carolina. 
They are: Lincoln Federal Labor Union 
v. Northwestern Iron and Metal Com- 
pany, Whitaker v. North Carolina, and 
American Federation of Labor v. Ameri- 
can Sash and Door Company—these 
three decisions are reported at 335 U.S. 
525 and 538. 

Justice Frankfurter, in a concurring 
opinion, very lucidly spelled out addi- 
tional reasons for sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the provisions of the three 
State laws in question. 

I shall quote from his opinion at some 
length because it is the statement of the 
last court in the land regarding the 
constitutionality of this statute and the 
State statutes that were enacted under 
it. It embodies considerable of the 
philosophy regarding it. 

The opinion reads as follows: 


Arizona, Nebraska, and North Carolina 
have passed laws forbidding agreements to 
employ only union members. The U.S, Con- 
stitution is invoked against these laws. 
Since the cases bring into question the judi- 
cial process in its application to the due 
process clause, explicit avowal of individual 
attitudes toward that process may elucidate 
and thereby strengthen adjudication. Ac- 
cordingly, I set forth the steps by which I 
have reached the concurrence with my 
brethren on what I deem the only substan- 
tial issue here, on all other issues joining 
the Court’s opinion. 

The coming of the machine age tended to 
despoil human personality. It turned men 
and women into “hands.” The industrial 
history of the early 19th century demon- 
strated the helplessness of the individual 
employee to achieve human dignity in a so- 
ciety so largely affected by technological 
advances. Hence the trade union made it- 
self increasingly felt, not only as an indis- 
pensable weapon of self-defense on the part 
of workers but as an aid to the well-being 
of a society in which work is an expression 
of life and not merely the means of earning 
subsistence. But unionization encountered 
the shibboleths of a premachine age and 
these were reflected in juridical assumptions 
that survived the facts on which they were 
based. Adam Smith was treated as though 
his generalizations had been imparted to 
him on Sinai and not as a thinker who ad- 
dressed himself to the elimination of re- 
strictions which had become fetters upon 
initiative and enterprise in his day. Basic 
human rights expressed by the constitutional 
conception of liberty were equated with the- 
ories of laissez faire. The result was that 
economic views of confined validity were 
treated by lawyers and judges as though the 
framers had enshrined them in the Constitu- 
tion. This misapplication of the notions 
of the classic economists and resulting dis- 
regard of the perduring reach of the Con- 
stitution led Mr. Justice Holmes’ famous 
protest in the Lochner case against measur- 
ing the 14th amendment by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “Social Statics” (198 U.S. 45, 75, 
49 L. ed. 937, 949, 24 S. Ct. 539, 3 Ann. Cas. 
1133). Had not Mr. Justice Holmes’ aware- 
ness of the impermanence of legislation as 
against the permanence of the Constitution 
gradually prevailed, there might indeed have 
been hardly any limit but the sky to the 
embodiment of “our economic or oral beliefs 
in that amendment’s prohibitions.” (Bald- 
win v. Missouri, 281 U.S. 586, 595, 74 L. ed. 
1056, 1061, 50 S. Ct. 436, 72 ALR 1303). 
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The attitude which regarded any legislative 
encroachment upon the existing economic 
order as infected with unconstitutionality 
led to disrespect for legislative attempts to 
strengthen the wage-earner’s bargaining 
power. With that attitude as a premise, 
Adair v. United States (208 U.S. 161, 52 L. ed. 
436, 28 S. Ct. 277, 13 Ann. Cas. 764), and 
Coppage v. Kansas (236 U.S. 1, 59 L. ed. 441, 
35 S. Ct. 240, LRA1915C 960) followed logi- 
cally enough; not even Truas v. Corrigan 
(257 U.S. 312, 66 L. ed. 254, 42 S. Ct. 124, 27 
ALR 375), could be considered unexpected. 
But when the tide turned, it was not merely 
because circumstances had changed and 
there had arisen a new order with new claims 
to divine origin. The opinion of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Senn v. Tile Layers Protective 
Union (301 U.S. 468, 81 L. ed. 1229, 57 S. Ct. 
857), shows the current running strongly 
in the new direction—the direction not of 
social dogma but of increased deference to 
the legislative judgment. “Whether it was 
wise,” he said, now speaking for the Court 
and not in dissent, “for the State to permit 
the union to (picket) is a question of its 
public policy—not our concern.” (Id. 301 
U.S. at 481, 81 L. ed. 1238, 57 S. Ct. 857). 
Long before that, in Duplex Printing Press 
Co. v. Deering (254 U.S. 443, 488, 65 L. ed. 
349, 366, 41 S. Ct. 172, 16 ALR 196), he had 
warned: 

“All rights are derived from the purposes 
of the society in which they exist; above all 
rights rises duty to the community. The 
conditions developed in industry may be such 
that those engaged in it cannot continue 
their struggle without danger to the commu- 
nity. But it is not for judges to determine 
whether such conditions exist, nor is it their 
function to set the limits of permissible con- 
test, and to declare the duties which the new 
situation demands, This is the function of 
the legislature which, while limiting indi- 
vidual and group rights of aggression and 
defense, may substitute processes of justice 
for the more primitive method of trial by 
combat.” 

Unions are powers within the State. Like 
the power of industrial and financial aggre- 
gations, the power of organized labor springs 
from a group which is only a fraction of the 
whole that Mr. Justice Holmes referred to as 
“the one club to which we all belong.” The 
power of the former is subject to control, 
though, of course, the particular incidence of 
control may be brought to test at the bar of 
this Court (e.g., Northern Securities Co, v. 
United States (193 U.S. 197, 48 L. ed. 679, 24 
S. Ct. 486); North American Co. y. Securities 
and Exch. Commission (327 U.S. 686, 90 L. ed. 
945, 66 S. Ct. 785)). Neither can the latter 
claim constitutional exemption. Even the 
Government—the organ of the whole peo- 
ple—is restricted by the system of checks and 
balances established by our Constitution. 
The designers of that system distributed au- 
thority among the three branches not to 
promote efficiency but to preclude the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power.” Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, dissenting in Myers v. United States (272 
U.S. 52, 298, 71 L. ed. 160, 242, 47 S. Ct. 21). 
Their concern for individual members of 
society, for whose well-being government is 
instituted, gave urgency to the fear that con- 
centrated power would become arbitrary. It 
is a fear that the history of such power, even 
when professedly employed for democratic 
purposes, has hardly rendered unfounded. 

If concern for the individual justifies in- 
corporating in the Constitution itself devices 
to curb public authority, a legislative judg- 
ment that his protection requires the regula- 
tion of the private power of unions cannot 
be dismissed as insupportable. A union is 
no more than a medium through which in- 
dividuals are able to act together; union 
power was begotten of individual helpless- 
ness. But that power can come into being 
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only when, and continue to exist only so long 
as, individual aims are seen to be shared in 
common with other members of the group. 
There is a natural emphasis, however, on 
what is shared and a resulting tendency to 
subordinate the inconsistent interests and 
impulses of individuals. From this, it is an 
easy transition to thinking of the union as 
an entity having rights and purposes of its 
own. An ardent supporter of trade unions 
who is also no less a disinterested student of 
society has pointed out that as soon as we 
personify the idea, whether it is a country or 
a church, a trade union or an employers’ 
association, we obscure individual responsi- 
bility by transferring emotional loyalties to a 
fictitious creation which then acts upon us 
psychologically as an obstruction, especially 
in times of crisis, to the critical exercise of a 
reasoned judgment.” (Laski, Morris Cohen’s 
Approach to Legal Philosophy, 15 University 
of Chicago L. Rev. 575, 581 (1948) ). 

The right of association, like any other 
right carried to its extreme, encounters lim- 
iting principles. (See Hudson County Water 
Co. v. McCarter (209 U.S. 349, 355, 52 L. ed. 
828, 831, 28 S. Ot. 529, 14 Ann. Cas. 560).) At 
the point where the mutual advantage of 
association demands too much individual 
disadvantage, a compromise must be struck. 
(See Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in Eng- 
land 465, 466 (1905).) When that point has 
been reached—where the intersection should 
fall—is plainly a question within the special 
province of the legislature. This Court has 
given effect to such a compromise in sus- 
taining a legislative purpose to protect indi- 
vidual employees against the exclusionary 
practices of unions. (Steele v. Louisville & 
N. R. Co. (323 U.S. 192, 89 L. ed. 173, 65 S. Ct. 
226); Wallace Corp. v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Bd. (323 U.S. 248, 89 L. ed. 216, 65 S. Ot. 
238); Railway Mail Asso. v. Corsi (326 U.S. 
88, 89 L. ed. 2072, 65 S. Ct. 1483; cf.); Elgin 
J&E R. Co. v. Burley (325 U.S. 711, 733, 734, 
89 L. ed. 1886, 1899, 1900, 65 S. Ct. 1282) .) 


Remember that this is a decision deal- 
ing with the right of those three States to 
have and maintain right-to-work laws. 
This decision was handed down in 1949, 
and I am quoting Justice Frankfurter. 

Continuing to read from the decision: 


The rationale of the Arizona, Nebraska, and 
North Carolina legislation prohibiting union- 
security agreements is founded on a similar 
resolution of conflicting interests. Unless we 
are to treat as unconstitutional what goes 
against the grain because it offends what we 
may strongly believe to be socially desirable, 
that resolution must be given respect. 

It is urged that the compromise which this 
legislation embodies is no compromise at all 
because it is fatal to the survival of organized 
labor. But can it be said that the legislators 
and the people of Arizona, Nebraska, and 
North Carolina could not in reason be skepti- 
cal of organized labor's insistence upon the 
necessity to its strength of power to compel 
rather than to persuade the allegiance of its 
reluctant members? In the past 50 years 
the total number of employed, counting sal- 
arled workers and the self-employed but not 
farmers or farm laborers, has not quite 
trebled, while total union membership has 
increased more than 33 times— 


Mr. President, I depart from the direct 
quotation at this point to emphasize a 
fact which was brought out by the 
eminent Justice, namely that although 
the work force during the past period of 
time that he gives had not quite tripled, 
membership in labor unions had in- 
creased more than 33 times. 

This decision was handed down in 
1949. Of course we have not had any 
such rapid increase in labor membership 
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since 1949, but I rather wish that I 
knew just what the figures are. 

Perhaps the Senator from Maine has 
the figures available or could bring them 
out sometime in the course of debate. 
I have no idea what they are. 

Addressing myself to the Senator from 
Maine who is now in the Chamber and 
Acting Leader at this moment there is 
another figure I should like to see. I 
have seen interesting figures placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in the course 
of this debate which have shown the 
percentage increase in wages in the 
States having right-to-work laws as 
against the other States. There are 
about a dozen different comparisons, 
which I have not seen. I should like to 
see them. I do not know whether they 
are available or not. 

How badly has the labor union move- 
ment been crippled by the right-to-work 
laws? 

In other words, what percentage in- 
crease in membership has there been in 
right-to-work law States as contrasted 
with the States without right-to-work 
laws? I have not the slightest idea 
what they are but it seems to me that 
they would be valuable and certainly an 
interesting statistic in the course of this 
debate to know. I do not know. It 
may support the viewpoint of the 
unions. I am not saying that it does or 
that it does not. I have not seen them. 
But, if such figures are available I be- 
lieve that it would be proper and that 
it would be good to have them for the 
RECORD. 

In other words, let us find out wheth- 
er the unions have been hurt by these 
laws. 

Justice Frankfurter is here saying 
that the unions had argued in 1949, 
when the right-to-work laws were rela- 
tively new—the first right-to-work law 
was only 5 years old at that time—but 
that they would be—I do not know 
whether he used the word “destroyed” 
or not, but certainly badly damaged; 
and he says that it is hard to believe 
that if they could show that to be true 
State legislatures would not react and 
give them relief. 

That was my feeling. 

While the Senator from Maine was 
absent from the Chamber I stated a 
while ago that I have some good labor 
friends in my State. Labor has gener- 
ally supported me in my State. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Maine knows 
that. I have generally supported them 
in programs which mean so much to 
labor—such as, for example, safe, sani- 
tary, and decent housing and schools, 
and legislation generally intended for 
their welfare and for strengthening. 

Even though I differ with labor leaders 
in my State at the present time on this 
question of the appeal of section 14(b), 
I believe that they understand the rea- 
son why, that it is basically a division 
of power between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State government. Here 
is a law on the statute books of Alabama 
which was—by a vote of the State Legis- 
lature and the signature of its Gov- 
ernor—enacted into law at a time when 
it was clearly provided in the law of the 
United States that there was nothing 
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to prohibit States from enacting such 
laws. In other words, it was perfectly 
legal for a State to do from a State 
standpoint and from a Federal stand- 
point. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish my 
thought and I shall be glad to yield. 

A law had been placed on the books 
which was certainly legal, and which 
certainly since the decision of 1949 has 
been constitutional. It is the enactment 
of a law by a State. I therefore do not 
believe it was intended that the Federal 
Government should be placed in the posi- 
tion of repealing a State motion. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Especially in an 
area that the Federal Government had 
recognized was a State area. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Maine for a question at this point. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, may I 
say to the Senator from Alabama that 
I have spent long hours in this chair in 
the course of the discussion that has 
taken place over the past few days. The 
Senator from Alabama has raised some 
interesting questions about the merits of 
the proposal to repeal 14(b), questions 
which I suggest ought to be discussed, 
questions that ought to be answered, and 
which, if answered, would be profitable 
to the country as a whole. But the issue 
before us, as I understand, does not get 
to the merits of the proposal to repeal 
14(b). The issue before us is whether 
or not we should get to a discussion of 
the very questions which the Senator 
from Alabama has raised 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I break in 
right there? 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I ask my ques- 
tion? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Les. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator from 
Alabama is really interested in answers 
to the questions which he has raised, will 
he join the Senator from Maine and 
other Senators like minded in support- 
ing the proposal to lay the measure be- 
fore the Senate so we can get into the 
merits of the bill? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
from Maine sidesteps the issue. The 
point I have been trying to make—and I 
am afraid I did not succeed in penetrat- 
ing the Senator from Maine, or else he 
does not want to be penetrated—is that 
it is a motion to take up, and I had some- 
thing to say about the fact that it was 
a motion to take up, and not a debate on 
whether or not the bill shall be passed. 
That is not it. But why take up a meas- 
ure that seeks to do a thing which I be- 
lieve to be constitutionally bad and con- 
tradictory of all of the principles of the 
division of powers between the Federal 
Government and State governments? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me continue 
for a moment. Let me finish this little 
statement. 

Under the Constitution itself, and un- 
der the Norris-La Guardia Act passed 
back in 1932, there could be no require- 
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ment that a person would have to belong 
or not belong to a union. Then the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act came along, 
without any change from that provision. 
When enacted into law, it did not change 
that provision. But a few years later, 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was written 
into law—in 1947, I believe it was—in 
view of the fact that the Norris-La 
Guardia Act had affirmed an age-old 
principle that was inherent in the Consti- 
tution itself, it was decided by the Con- 
gress of the United States, acting for 
the Federal Government, to insure again 
that it had no business whatsoever being 
in the sphere of saying whether or not 
there ought to be a union shop or closed 
shop; that that was a matter for the 
States to decide. Congress so stated 
again. In other words that was a labor 
provision very much like what amend- 
ment 10 did for the rights of the States 
under the Constitution. 

Therefore, I do not believe it is a good 
principle. Why should I advocate tak- 
ing up something that will take a long 
time on the floor to debate, when it is 
not a good principle and ought not to be 
enacted into law? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I rose not for the pur- 
pose of interrupting—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I welcome the ex- 
change. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But to respond to the 
questions which the Senator directed to 
me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I assume the Senator 
from Alabama directed those questions 
to me because he was interested in an- 
swers. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. And I suggested that 
the best way to get answers to the ques- 
tions is to dispose of the motion to take 
up the measure, if the Senator is inter- 
ested in answers to the questions, rather 
than merely proceed to discuss the mo- 
tion to take up. 

I have sat in this chair listening to 
this debate. I think I sat for 344 hours 
yesterday and for an hour and a half 
today, and a like number of hours on 
other days listening to a learned dis- 
cussion—and that of the Senator from 
Alabama is most learned, as it always is— 
but I have not heard one Senator dis- 
cussing the issue on the same side as the 
Senator from Alabama discuss whether 
or not we ought to take up the bill or lay 
it before the Senate so the Senate can 
have an opportunity to proceed to discuss 
the merits. 

I have been enlightened by what has 
been said on the side of the issue which 
the Senator from Alabama represents, 
but I suggest it is not relevant to the 
point before us. I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss that point when we reach it. . But 
I would like to be enlightened on why 
we should not get to the point of dis- 
cussing the merits of the proposal. The 
Senator from Alabama is making his 
case. There is a case on the other side 
of the question. I believe the country 
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would like to be enlightened on both 
sides of the issue. I would like to get 
down to that point. The Senator is in- 
terested in answers to the questions he 
has raised. I suggest that that is the 
way to really get to the answers, rather 
than occupy us with these dilatory pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
able Senator—and he knows I respect 
his views very highly—that I have been 
trying my best, in the short time that I 
have been speaking—and I remind the 
Senator this is the first time I have taken 
the floor—to explain my views. I have 
felt that I would be called upon to vote 
on this question, and that I ought to take 
the time to explain my views. I have 
already explained them to many labor 
leaders in my State. A good many of 
them, I believe, understand my position. 
I felt that I ought to explain my posi- 
tion for the record on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I have not been dilatory in presenting 
my views. I am not engaging in a long 
debate. I believe we ought not to take 
up this issue, because I do not believe it 
is a good measure. 

Let me say something else to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. He may not feel any 
obligation on his part to talk on his 
side of the issue, or to make out a case. 
However, if I am not mistaken, a Gallup 
poll was taken the other day which 
showed that the country as a whole is 
opposed to the proposed legislation. 
Was not such a poll taken? It seems 
to me I remember reading about it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I believe the distin- 
guished minority leader of the Senate, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
brought it to our attention. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I saw it in 
the newspapers, and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] brought it out 
during his presentation on the first day 
that the motion was before us, on the 
second go-round on this issue, so to 
speak, 

Mr. MUSKIE. If I were on the side of 
an issue which had that kind of support 
throughout the country, I would be eager 
to see that support reflected in a vote 
on the merits of the issue. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I were on the 
short side on a question like that I would 
want to be making a case before the 
country. 

Mr. MUSKIE. We are eager to get 
to that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe the 
Senator is doing that. Now is the time 
to make that case. I believe he should 
be making his argument now. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I wish to make a pro- 
posal to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That I sit down 
and that she Senator from Maine speak 
instead? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No, no; the Senator 
from Alabama has a function to perform, 
and I have mine to perform at the mo- 
ment with respect to the motion which 
is before us. Let me say to the Senator 
from Alabama that I have been involved 
in the question of the union security 
shop since my first term in the Maine 
Legislature in 1946. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; in the forum 
where it should be; at the State level. 
That is what the eminent Justice I am 
quoting has said. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The question has been 
raised as to my willingness to discuss 
the subject. It was discussed in the ses- 
sion of the Maine Legislature. Those of 
us who felt as I did lost that fight in 
the legislature. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does Maine have 
such a law now? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No. The question 
went to a referendum. The legislature’s 
action in approving a right-to-work law 
was overwhelmingly defeated, 2 to 1, in 
1948. When we went to the people, we 
sustained our case. The issue arose once 
more since that time. The political lead- 
ers on both sides—Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats—took the same position in op- 
position to it. To this day, Maine does 
not have a right-to-work law. We are 
satisfied with the situation as it is. 

The question before the Senate is 
whether or not it is to consider the repeal 
of section 14(b) which would make the 
law uniform throughout the country. I 
believe this is an issue which ought to be 
debated on the merits. But what is the 
point, I ask the Senator, in discussing 
the merits of the matter now when the 
Senator and those who are debating this 
question on the floor of the Senate will 
not let us get to a vote on the merits. 

I am not asking the Senator or those 
who support his position to support the 
repeal of section 14(b). I am asking 
why they do not permit us to proceed 
with the matter so that we can discuss 
the merits. 

We are not going to discuss the merits 
if in so doing we contribute to the delay 
in acting on the motion to take up. 

If the Senator will join in supporting 
that motion, we will take it up, discuss 
the merits, and vote on it. I would like 
nothing better. Then, I would be happy 
to answer questions directed to me by 
the Senator. 

In answering the question I am con- 
tributing to the delay in a sense, but I 
could not resist replying because the 
Senator was so generous in directing 
questions to me. 

I have not had an opportunity to ask 
the Senator why he objects to taking up 
the measure, discussing the issue, en- 
lightening the country with respect 
thereto, and resolving it one way or 
another. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I respect the views 
of the Senator. But his view is that the 
proper stage to discuss these matters is 
after the bill has been formally laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Any time is a proper time to discuss 
what it means. I repeat that this is the 
only time that I have discussed it and 
the only time I propose to discuss it. 

The State of the Senator from Maine 
acted on the question of whether or not 
it should have right-to-work laws, It 
acted exactly the way it was intended 
under the Constitution originally and 
under the various statutes since that 
time, including the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, and in keep- 
ing with Supreme Court decisions in 
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1949. His State did what was contem- 
plated. In other words, it acted at the 
State level. There, it went to a referen- 
dum and the people voted against it. 

I would not seek to cause Maine to 
change its mind. I believe it is a State 
function. I do not believe the Federal 
Government has any business tinkering 
with it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As I indicated earlier, 
I do not believe that this is the time to 
enter into an extensive debate on the 
merits, because we ought to dispose of 
the procedural motion first. If we do 
that, then we can get to the merits. We 
ought to come to grips with the ques- 
tion. The argument that the Senator 
and those alined with him make should 
be answered so that the country can 
understand our differences. 

Briefly, on the question which the 
Senator just raised, I believe we have 
now had 18 years within which the 
States could decide what their policy 
ought to be. I believe 19 States 
adopted right-to-work laws. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Twenty-one States 
adopted them, nineteen States retained 
them, one repealed them outright, and 
another partially repealed them. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So these figures indi- 
cate that a substantial majority of 
States decided on the other side of the 


question. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 
Mr. MUSKIE. There is a cogent 


argument to be made for a uniform law 
throughout the country on this point. 
Not to have a uniform law tends to be 
disruptive. 

In the case of my State, the fact that 
some States have right-to-work laws is 
used as an inducement to industries in 
New England to move out. We do not be- 
lieve this sort of competition between the 
States is conducive to harmony and 
stability, or in the best interests of labor 
and management relations. 

I believe there is a case for uniform 
policy. We would be delighted to make 
that case on the floor of the Senate if 
the Senator and those alined with him 
would let us get to the issue. 

I appreciate the patience of the Sen- 
ator in affording me the opportunity to 
make these observations. It is a view 
that I sincerely hold, and it is pertinent 
to the issue before us. I appreciate the 
willingness of the Senator to discuss it 
with me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the viewpoint of the Senator. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, the 
Constitution prescribed certain limita- 
tions and certain areas in which the 
Federal Government should be supreme, 
and others in which the States should be 
supreme. There are some areas in which 
they overlap, and usually in those cases 
we have tried to lay them out by law. 

I believe that the field we are now dis- 
cussing belongs to the State, as never 
having been conceded to the Central 
Government, but whether it is or not, the 
law enacted by Congress on at least two 
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different occasions and the law made by 

the Court in its decisions based upon the 

provisions principally in the Taft- 

Hartley Act have upheld these. It has 

said that they were functions of the leg- 

islature, and that they were things upon 
which the various States should speak 
their minds. 

I do not believe the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be changing that mind. 

I am looking at a table. The Senator 
from Maine said something about indus- 
tries from Maine being pulled into other 
areas because of the wage differential, I 
assume. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. What is feared is the 
appeal that is directed at employers in 
States like Maine—and I believe this in- 
cludes all New England States—that if 
they go to right-to-work States they will 
not face the prospect of strong union 
activity and strong union organization. 

There is a fear that this is an appeal 
to many employers and management. 
From discussions which I have had with 
many employers it does have appeal. 

I have not measured this statistically, 
but in many right-to-work States there 
are advertisements toward those States, 
holding this out as an advantage, if in- 
dustries wish to locate in right-to-work 
States. 

Appeal is being circulated and being 
aimed at industries in States that do not 
have right-to-work laws, with the hope 
and apparently some expectation that 
the appeal is a valid one and might pro- 
duce results. 

This kind of appeal directed to indus- 
tries in New England and my State is of 
concern to the citizens of Maine. 

I wish to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor. I notice in the Recorp of yesterday 
at page 1955 the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] in- 
serted an advertisement that appeared 
in the Washington Post of January 25, 
1966, signed by, I gather, several hun- 
dreds or thousands of citizens in his 
State, under this message: 

We BELIEVE WE Have A RIGHT TO A VoTE—A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE OF MINNESOTA 
TO THE U.S. SENATE 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Minne- 

sota, employed in many different occupa- 

tions, and living in different parts of the 

State, take this means to inform the hon- 

orable Members of the Senate of the United 

States, that we are deeply concerned about 

the delay last fall in legislative action in 

repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 

Act, and we hereby declare our earnest hope 

that the repeal bill will be voted on in the 

new session of Congress at the earliest rea- 
sonable opportunity. We believe the Senate 
has a right to vote on the bill. We believe 


we have a right under our representative 
government to have that vote taken. 


Does the Senator agree that that ap- 
peal is a reasonable request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall not pass 
judgment on what other Senators may 
have decided as to their course of action. 
Let me answer the Senator’s question 
by posing this question: I have now been 
speaking for about 1 hour and 30 min- 
utes. I suppose that had it not been for 
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our colloquy, I might have concluded my 
remarks by now. At any rate, I am de- 
lighted to have had the colloquy. Cer- 
tainly, it will not take me more than 20 
or 25 minutes to finish what I had ex- 
pected to say. That will mean that I 
shall have spoken less than a total of 2 
hours on this subject. As I have said, I 
fully intend that this speech shall be an 
explanation of my position on this sub- 
ject. 

Does the Senator from Maine believe 
that I am unreasonable in asking for an 
hour and a half to 2 hours to explain my 
position on a measure so important as 
this? I am not asking about any other 
Senator, either on this side or the other 
side of the aisle. But am I delaying the 
vote on this question by taking an hour 
and a half or so to explain my position? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I would never describe 
the Senator from Alabama as unreason- 
able. But I suggest to the Senator that 
his eloquent and well reasoned argument 
in behalf of his position would be better 
timed if it were made after the Senate 
voted on the procedural motion to con- 
sider the bill. . 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps I fear that 
we shall not get to that point, so this 
may be my only opportunity to explain 
my position. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is why I asked 
the Senator whether he thought the 
request of the Minnesotans was a reason- 
able request. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall not answer 
that question. They are speaking from 
Minnesota. If they want to speak to the 
Senators from Minnesota, that is agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows that that is not their re- 
quest. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have a duty to 
perform for the people of Alabama, the 
country, and the Senate. I feel that 
taking 1½ hours to explain my position 
on a measure so vital as this is only ful- 
filling my responsibility. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have already said 
that I do not believe that 142 hours is 
unreasonable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall not question 
the motives of any Senator for wanting 
to vote or not wanting to vote. I do not 
want it to be thought that by taking 1% 
hours to explain my position on this 
question I am blocking a vote in the Sen- 
ate or that I am unreasonably holding up 
the debate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have already said 
that I do not believe the Senator from 
Alabama is unreasonable in taking 144 
hours, or that he would be unreasonable, 
so far as I am concerned, in taking 15 
hours. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the Senator 
from Maine wants me to wait until a 
later date. I think that date might not 
come. 

Mr. MUSKIE. No. I was about to 
say that even though I believe the Sen- 
ator’s speech would be better placed after 
the procedural motion, I would not quar- 
rel with him if he made a long speech 
then, provided he would agree that at 
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some point we should reach a vote on the 
merits of the issue. That is the only rea- 
son why I directed this request to the 
Senator. I would not care, then, when 
he took his time or how much time he 
took. 

When I direct that comment to the 
Senator, I direct it to every Senator. So 
far as I am concerned, every Senator 
can take 15 hours to explain his position 
on the merits, provided that at the end 
of that time there can be a vote. 

I am merely asking whether, assuming 
that we have all the time needed—and 
I am willing to fight for all the time any 
Senator may desire to explain his posi- 
tion on the merits—the Senator from 
Alabama would agree at that point to 
support any action that might be nec- 
essary to bring the question to a vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Weare dealing with 
speculative matters in that respect. 
There is no reason why I should pass 
on that question. I am certain there 
will be a vote in the Senate. How that 
vote will be taken, I do not know. Per- 
haps it will be on a motion to table. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does not the Senator 
believe the Senate ought to vote on the 
merits? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a matter of 
getting to it. We shall not get to the 
merits unless the bill is taken up. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It will be easier to get 
to the merits if enough Senators believe 
we should vote on the merits. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us cross that 
bridge when we get to it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is fine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Before the Senator from Maine leaves 
the Chamber—if he is about to leave—I 
invite his attention to some tables which 
were placed in the Recorp a few days 
ago by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLorrl. They appear at page 1550 of 
the Record of January 29. There, in a 
list of right-to-work States, are set forth 
the increased average weekly earnings 
of production workers and the rate of 
increase. It is a particularly telling 
story. That table and some other brief 
tables that accompany the list inspired 
me to say that I wish there were included 
one that showed the effect this increase 
had had on unions and on the labor 
movement. That would be interesting 
and quite helpful. There are a number 
of tables, but one relates to union activ- 
ity. 

I notice that the average weekly wage 
in my own State, over the past 10 years, 
increased from $57.42 to $91.91, or 60.1 
percent. The national average during 
those 10 years was 44.3 percent. 

The percentage of increase in right- 
to-work States was 46.8 percent, whereas 
the percentage in the other States was 
42.8 percent. 

Thus, so far as earnings and wage 
scales are concerned, it seems to me 
there can be little argument. It would 
be interesting to know what effect that 
increase had on unionization. 

Mr. President, I was reading from the 
opinion of the Court in the cases handed 
down in 1949 involving right-to-work 
statutes in the States of Arizona, Ne- 
braska, and North Carolina. I had 
stated that the Court said that in the 
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past 50 years the total number of em- 
ployed, counting salaried workers and 
self-employed workers, but not farmers 
or farm laborers, has not quite trebled, 
while the total union membership during 
that time had increased 33 times. 

Of course, this is not a fair compari- 
son, because the period covers 50 years; 
in other words, half a century. So that 
would not be a fair tabulation, because 
union membership started from such a 
low base. Nevertheless, the opinion 
states that whereas nonfarm laborers 
had increased by 3 times, the total union 
membership had increased 33 times. 

I thought it would be interesting to 
see the increase that has occurred since 
that time in the working force as against 
the union membership. It would be very 
interesting to see a breakdown between 
the right-to-work law States and the 
other States. 

I continue to quote from Justice 
Frankfurter: 


At the time of the open-shop drive fol- 
lowing the First World War, the ratio of 
organized to unorganized nonagricultural 
workers was about 1 to 9, and now it is 
almost 1 to 3. However necessitous may 
have been the circumstances of unionism in 
1898 or even in 1923, its status in 1948 pre- 
cludes constitutional condemnation of a leg- 
islative judgment, whatever we may think of 
it, the need of this type of regulation out- 
weighs its detriments. It would be arbitrary 
for this Court to deny the States the right 
to experiment with such laws, especially in 
view of the fact that the Railroad Brother- 
hoods have held their own despite congres- 
sional prohibition of union security and in 
the light of the experience of countries ad- 
vanced in industrial democracy, such as 
Great Britain and Sweden, where deeply 
rooted acceptance of the principles of col- 
lective bargaining is not reflected in uncom- 
promising demands for contractually guar- 
anteed security. Whether it is preferable 
in the public interest that trade unions 
should be subjected to State intervention or 
left to the free play of social forces, whether 
experience has disclosed union unfair labor 
practices” and, if so, whether legislative 
correction is more appropriate than self- 
discipline and the pressure of public opin- 
ion—these are questions on which it is not 
for us to express views. The very limited 
function of this Court is discharged when we 
recognize that these issues are not so un- 
related to the experience and feelings of the 
community as to render legislation address- 
ing itself to them willfully destructive of 
cherished rights. For these are not matters, 
like censorship of the press or separation of 
church and State, on which history, through 
the Constitution, speaks so decisively as to 
forbid legislative experimentation. 

But the policy which finds expression in 
the prohibition of union security agreements 
need not rest solely on a legislative concep- 
tion of the public interest which includes 
but transcends the special claims of trade 
unions. The States are entitled to give 
weight to views combining opposition to the 
closed shop with long-range concern for the 
welfare of trade unions. Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, for example, before he came to this 
Court, had been a stanch promoter of union- 
ism. In testifying before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, he said: 

“I should say to those employers who stand 
for the open shop, that they ought to rec- 
ognize that it is for their interests as well 
as that of the community that unions should 
be powerful and responsible; that it is to 
their interests to build up the union; to 
aid as far as they can in making them 
stronger; and to create conditions under 
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which the unions shall be led by the ablest 
and most experienced men.” 

Yet at the same time he believed that 
“The objections, legal, economical, and social, 
against the closed shop are so strong, and 
the ideas of the closed shop so antagonistic 
to the American spirit, that the insistence 
upon it has been a serious obstacle to union 
progress.” Letter of September 6, 1910, to 
Lawrence F. Abbott of the Outlook. On an- 
other occasion he wrote, “But the American 
people should not, and will not, accept union- 
ism if it involves the closed shop. They will 
not consent to the exchange of the tyranny 
of the employer for the tyranny of the em- 
ployee.” Letter of February 26, 1912, to Lin- 
coln Steffens. In summing up his views on 
unionism, he said: 

“It is not true that the success of a labor 
union necessarily means a perfect monopoly. 
The union, in order to attain or preserve for 
its members industrial liberty, must be 
strong and stable. It need not include every 
member of the trade. Indeed, it is desirable 
for both the employer and the union that 
it should not. Absolute power leads to ex- 
cesses and to weakness: Neither our character 
nor our intelligence can long bear the strain 
of unrestricted power. The union attains 
success when it reaches the ideal condition, 
and the ideal condition for a union is to be 
strong and stable, and yet to have in the 
trade outside its own ranks an appreciable 
number of men who are nonunionists. In 
any free community the diversity of char- 
acter, of beliefs, of taste—indeed mere selfish- 
ness—will insure such a supply, if the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege of individualism is 
protected by law. Such a nucleus of unor- 
ganized labor will check oppression by the 
union as the union checks oppression by the 
employer.” Quoted from Louis D. Brandeis’ 
contribution to a discussion, entitled “Peace 
With Liberty and Justice,” in 2 Nat. Civic 
Sitter Rev. No. 2, pages 1, 16 (May 15, 
1905). 

Mr. Brandeis on the long view deemed the 
preferential shop a more reliable form of 
security both for unions and for society than 
the closed shop; that he did so only serves to 
prove that these are pragmatic issues not 
appropriate for dogmatic solution. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Brandeis’ 
views, they have been reinforced by the 
adoption of laws insuring against that 
undercutting of union standards which was 
one of the most serious effects of a dissident 
minority in a union shop. Under interpre- 
tations of the National Labor Relations Act 
undisturbed by the Taft-Hartley Act, and of 
the Railway Labor Act, the bargaining rep- 
resentative designated by a majority of em- 
ployees has exclusive power to deal with the 
employer on matters of wages and working 
conditions. Individual contracts, whether 
on more or less favorable terms than those 
obtained by the union, are barred. J. I. Case 
Co. v. National Labor Relations Bd., 321 U.S. 
332, 88 L. Ed. 762, 64 S. Ct. 576; Order of R. 
Telegraphers v. Railway Exp, Agency, 321 U.S. 
342, 88 L. Ed. 788, 64 S. Ct. 582; Medo Photo 
Supply Corp. v. National Labor Relations Bd. 
321 U.S. 678, 88 L. Ed. 1007, 64 S. Ct. 830; see 
Elgin, J. & E. R. Co. v. Burley, 325 U.S. 711, 
737, note 35, 89 L. Ed. 1886, 1902, 65 S. Ct. 
1282. Under these laws, a nonunion bidder 
for a job in a union shop cannot, if he would, 
undercut the union standards. 

Even where the social undesirability of a 
law may be convincingly urged, invalidation 
of the law by a court debilitates popular 
democratic government. Most laws dealing 
with economic and social problems are mat- 
ters of trial and error. That which before 
trial appears to be demonstrably bad may 
belie prophecy in actual operation. It may 
not prove good, but it may prove innocuous. 
But even if a law is found wanting on trial, 
it is better than its defects should be demon- 
strated and removed than that the law should 
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be aborted by judicial flat. Such an asser- 
tion of judicial power deflects responsibility 
from those on whom in a democratic society 
it ultimately rests—the people. If the pro- 
ponents of union-security agreements have 
confidence in the arguments addressed to 
the Court in their economic brief,” they 
should address those arguments to the elec- 
torate. Its endorsement would be a vindi- 
cation that the mandate of this Court could 
never give. 


I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to that last brief sentence 
reading: 

If the proponents of union-security 
agreements have confidence in the argu- 
ments addressed to the Court in their eco- 
nomic brief, they should address those argu- 
ments to the electorate. Its endorsement 
would be a vindication that the mandate 
of this Court could never give. 


That is from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, written by one of the 
most liberal judges, and, I suppose, one 
of the most forward-thinking judges we 
have had. He came from the Senator’s 
section of the country—Justice Frank- 
furter. 

Now, before the Senator breaks in 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make a 
statement. The Senator is going to say 
that action by the U.S. Congress would 
be action of the electorate, However, I 
say that it was intended, and has been 
said, that each law enacted by Congress 
is something that belongs to the States. 
Therefore, when he speaks of the elec- 
torate, he really speaks of the electorate 
of the States. The Court does not say 
that. I am saying it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator and his 
colleagues have confidence in the merits 
of the argument they are advancing, they 
should let the Senate vote on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The voting should 
be done in the State legislatures. If it 
seems desirable to repeal a right-to-work 
law, let the State that enacted it into 
law repeal it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But the States cannot 
vote on the proposal sought to be 
brought before us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They cannot vote 
on this, but they can vote—— 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator has con- 
fidence in the merits of his argument, he 
should let the Senate vote on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the end of 
that quotation from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1949, passing on the constitutionality of 
the right-to-work laws in three States: 
North Carolina, Arizona, and Nebraska. 

I quote another extract from the same 
decision, as follows: 

But there is reason for judicial restraint 
in matters of policy deeper than the value 
of experiment: it is founded on a recognition 
of the gulf of difference between sustaining 
and nullifying legislation. This difference is 
theoretical in that the function of legislat- 
ing is for legislatures who have also taken 
oaths to support the Constitution, while the 
function of courts, when legislation is chal- 
lenged, is merely to make sure that the leg- 
islature has exercised an allowable judgment, 
and not to exercise their own judgment, 
whether a policy is within or without the 
vague contours of due process. Theory is re- 
inforced by the notorious fact that lawyers 
predominate in American legislatures. In 
practice also the difference is wide. In the 
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day-to-day working of our democracy it is 
vital that the power of the nondemocratic 
organ of our Government be exercised with 
rigorous self-restraint. Because the powers 
exercised by this Court are inherently oli- 
garchic, Jefferson all of his life thought of 
the Court as an irresponsible body and in- 
dependent of the Nation itself. The Court 
is not saved from being oligarchic because it 
professes to act in the service of humane 
ends. As history amply proves, the judiciary 
is prone to misconceive the public good by 
confounding private notions with constitu- 
tional requirements, and such misconcep- 
tions are not subject to legitimate displace- 
ment by the will of the people except at too 
slow a pace. Judges appointed for life whose 
decisions run counter to prevailing opinion 
cannot be voted out of office and supplanted 
by men of views more consonant with it. 
They are even further removed from demo- 
cratic pressures by the fact that their delib- 
erations are in secret and remain beyond 
disclosure either by periodic reports or by 
such a modern device for securing respon- 
sibility to the electorate as the press confer- 
ence. But a democracy need not rely on the 
courts to save it from its own unwisdom. It 
is alert—and without alertness by the peo- 
ple there can be no enduring democracy— 
unwise or unfair legislation can readily be 
removed from the statute books. It is by 
such vigilance over its representatives that 
democracy proves itself. 

Our right to pass on the validity of leg- 
islation is now too much part of our con- 
stitutional system to be brought into ques- 
tion. But the implications of that right and 
the conditions for its exercise must con- 
stantly be kept in mind and vigorously ob- 
served. Because the Court is without power 
to shape measures for dealing with the prob- 
lems of society but has merely the power of 
negation over measures shaped by others, 
the indispensable judicial requisite is in- 
tellectual humility, and such humility pre- 
supposes complete disinterestedness. And 
so, in the end, it is right that the Court 
should be indifferent to public temper and 
popular wishes. Mr. Dooley’s “th’ Supreme 
Coort follows th’ iliction returns” expressed 
the wit of cynicism, not the demand of 
principle. A court which yields to the pop- 
ular will thereby licenses itself to practice 
despotism, for there can be no assurance 
that it will not on another occasion indulge 
its own will. Courts can fulfill their re- 
sponsibility in a democratic society only to 
the extent that they succeed in shaping 
their judgments by rational standards, and 
rational standards are both impersonal and 
communicable. Matters of policy, however, 
are by definition matters which demand the 
resolution of conflicts of value, and the ele- 
ments of conflicting values are largely im- 
ponderable. Assessment of their competing 
worth involves differences of feeling; it is 
also an exercise in prophecy. Obviously the 
proper forum for mediating a clash of feel- 
ings and rendering a prophetic judgment 
is the body chosen for those purposes by the 
people. Its functions can be assumed by 
this Court only in disregard of the historic 
limits of the Constitution. 


Speaking as a member of the Court, 
Justice Hugo Black had this to say: 

It is also argued that the State laws do 
not provide protection for union members 
equal to that provided for nonunion mem- 
bers. But in identical language these State 
laws forbid employers to discriminate against 
union and nonunion members. 


That is something for us to remember. 
I have not read all the right-to-work 
laws, but I am familiar with the one in 
my own State of Alabama; and it is just 
as strong in its prohibition against dis- 
criminating against union members as 
against nonunion members. 


February 3, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARRMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I call attention to 
the fact that the Virginia law is the same. 
I believe I have seen summaries of all of 
the 19 laws. It is my recollection that 
they all give equal protection to those 
who wish to join a union and those who 
do not wish to join a union. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct, I 
am sure, all the way down the line. 

The Supreme Court here says—remem- 
ber, dealing with cases involving three 
States—“Nebraska and North Carolina 
thus command equal opportunities for 
both groups of workers.” 

I do not know what happened to the 
third case they were dealing with; but the 
Court points out that two of them do. 


Much of appellants’ (the unions’) argu- 
ment here seeks to establish that due process 
of law is denied employees and union men 
by that part of these State laws that forbid 
them to make contracts with the employer 
obligating him to refuse to hire or retain 
nonunion workers. But that part of these 
laws does no more than provide a method to 
aid enforcement of the heart of the laws; 
namely, their command that employers must 
not discriminate against either union or 
nonunion members because they are such. 


I believe he is hitting at the very 
heart of the matter. This is by another 
liberal member of the Supreme Court, 
Justice Hugo Black. This was in 1949, 
when the right-to-work law enactments 
were rather fresh. The oldest was only 
5 years old at the time. 


If the States have constitutional power 
to ban such discrimination by law, they also 
have power to ban contracts which if per- 
formed bring about the prohibited discrim- 
ination. 

* * * . . 

There cannot be wrung from a constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble to dis- 
cuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot par- 
ticipate in union assemblies. The constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble, to dis- 
cuss and formulate plans for furthering their 
own self-interest in jobs cannot be construed 
as a constitutional guarantee that none shall 
get and hold jobs except those who will join 
in the assembly or will agree to abide by the 
assembly’s plans. 

* * * +% * 

Claiming that the Federal Constitution it- 
self affords protection for union members 
against discrimination, they (the unions) 
nevertheless assert that the same Constitu- 
tion forbids a State from providing the same 
protection for nonunion members. Just as 
we have held that the due process clause 
erects no obstacle to block legislative pro- 
tection for union members, we now hold 
that legislative protection can be afforded 
nonunion workers. 

* * * * * 

Precisely what these State laws do is to 
forbid employers acting alone or in con- 
cert with labor organizations deliberately to 
restrict employment to none but union 
members. 

* * * . * 

We deem it unnecessary to elaborate the 
numerous reasons for our rejection of this 
contention of appellants (the unions). Nor 
need we appraise or analyze with particu- 
larity the rather startling ideas suggested to 
support some of the premises on which ap- 
pellants’ conclusions rest. 


February 3, 1966 


I have read rather at length from this 
decision because it is, so far as I know, 
the first decision made based on right- 
to-work laws—and there are three of 
them in the group. It was as I stated, 
in 1949, when the first right-to-work 
law was only 5 years old—when most of 
them were only 1 year old. I believe that 
the law in my State was only 1 year old. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There can be no 
question about the fact that State right- 
to-work laws are constitutional. What I 
shall discuss, when I follow the Senator 
from Alabama, will be the unconstitu- 
tionality of the pending proposal to re- 
peal State right-to-work laws. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Virginia that in my pres- 
entation I have tried to show not only 
that the right-to-work laws are consti- 
tutional, but that they are inherently 
constitutional. I believe that the Court 
says so, and that it is a matter for the 
States to decide for themselves, and when 
they decide it, it was up to the people of 
that State if they wish to repeal the law 
to appeal to their State legislatures. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
from Alabama yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We must bear in 
mind that the pending bill involves free- 
dom of political action, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of association. 

Freedom of speech is granted in the 
first amendment. But if we join a union, 
we do not dare to criticize that union or 
we shall be fined; therefore we lose our 
freedom. That is a violation of the first 
amendment. 

Freedom of association is in the 5th 
amendment and also in the 14th amend- 
ment. The right to work is in the due 
process provisions of both the 5th and 
14th amendments. 

Then we have the freedom of associa- 
tion or political action, which is in the 
ninth amendment. 

Therefore we are sworn to uphold the 
Constitution when we are asked to vote 
for a bill which violates the Constitu- 
tion in four specific respects. We read 
in a national poll, taken by one of those 
who poll sentiment, that only 14 percent 
of the people wish repeal of section 
14(b), and a majority of labor union 
members themselves do not wish it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator brought up those points. I have 
referred to some statistics which have 
been placed in the Recorp, and I am 
sure that the Senator from Virginia has 
seen them, concerning increases in the 
right-to-work States and non-right-to- 
work States. By the way, should any- 
one wish to look at them, they are on 
page 1550 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for January 29. I stated that they were 
helpful and interesting, and I suggested 
that it would be of value if statistics 
could be made available to show the in- 
crease in unionism. 
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The claim has been made that right- 
to-work laws prevent unionism from 
growing, and I should therefore like to 
see some figures as to the percentage in- 
crease of unionism in States having 
right-to-work laws and States not having 
right-to-work laws. I believe we might 
be in for a surprise. The rate of increase 
in wages is decidedly higher in right-to- 
work States than it is in non-right-to- 
work States. That is shown in the tables 
printed in the RECORD. By the way, each 
State is shown with its increase. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator 
from Alabama will yield at that point, 
there is not a single State that does not 
have a right-to-work law that has less 
unemployment at the present time than 
the State of Virginia. I believe it is ap- 
proximately 2 percent. The national 
average is 4% percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for a forceful and fair 
presentation of his position in opposition 
to repeal of section 14(b). The Senator 
speaks with a fine knowledge of the sub- 
ject but, more than that, he speaks with 
a knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of the so-called workingman, 
the man who ordinarily belongs to a un- 
ion. He also knows the problems of 
those who do not belong to a union. I 
feel that the Senator from Alabama is 
unusually well qualified to speak on the 
subject, not only from a legal standpoint, 
but also because he is highly qualified to 
speak on the subject from the standpoint 
of humanitarian interest and an under- 
standing of the problems of the people 
who work from day to day. 

The Senator from Alabama has made 
a fine exposition, too, of the principle of 
the rights of States, and that the people 
of the various States, through their leg- 
islatures, pass upon this very question. 
The Senator and I both come from a 
State where that prerogative has been 
exercised. In my State, the people have 
passed on this issue by an overwhelming 
vote in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment that would place that principle in 
the basic law. 

I notice that the Senator from Ala- 
bama cited a case which I have also read 
with profound interest, and to which I 
shall refer when I have an opportunity 
to discuss this issue. It refers to the 
reasoning of that fine jurist, Justice 
Frankfurter, who writes with approval 
and irresistible logic. Not only is it good 
logic, but his sound principles of juris- 
prudence shine like a new dime, if I may 
use that expression. 

I am very glad that the Senator from 
Alabama brought that case to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for his comments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me once again not 
only thank the Senator for his excellent 
remarks but commend him also for pre- 
senting them in the finest traditions of 
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the Senate, and as I said before, from a 
humanitarian standpoint. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I join my distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis] in commending 
the excellent statement that the Senator 
from Alabama is making. I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that we are desk mates, 
and that we both came to the Senate in 
1946. We have been here now for 20 
years. I can say without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that during this entire 
period the junior Senator from Alabama 
has proved that he has been a friend of 
the working man. I believe that in his 
hometown of Huntsville, 90 percent of 
the workers there belong to unions. I ask 
the Senator if that would not be a fair 
estimate of the situation in his home- 
town. It is certainly overwhelming. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me just say 
this: Iam basically a union man. I have 
labored in different industries myself, al- 
though I was never the member of a 
union merely because there was no union 
to join in my category. Therefore, I 
know both sides of the question. I ad- 
vocate the cause of labor. I know what 
it has amounted to and what it has done 
for the workingman of this country 
throughout the years. I said something 
about it in the early part of my speech, 
what labor’s contribution has been; but, 
I believe that we should reason these 
things as Justice Frankfurter has rea- 
soned them. 

By the way, let me say, in response to 
the kind remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi, that one thing I like about his 
statement was that he started right off 
by declaring that the decision should not 
rest upon such factors. In effect, that is 
what he said. 

I could not help but think about some 
of the other cases that were decided on 
the basis of social factors; but after re- 
viewing some of the social events and 
some of the economic factors involved in 
this broad question, he went into the 
question. I think he did an excellent job. 
That is why I read as extensively as I did 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
as well as that of Mr. Justice Black. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude by saying that my col- 
league for 20 years has proved he is a 
friend of the workingman. Serving as 
senior member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, he has 
worked for small loans for the small 
man. He has helped the small man ob- 
tain better homes. He has worked for 
urban renewal to eliminate slums. When 
he stands on this floor and advocates the 
continuation of the right-to-work laws 
of the States, he is pursuing this funda- 
mental, democratic principle of equality 
of treatment without special privileges. 

When an employer required that a 
worker not join a union, he was said to 
have entered a “yellow dog” contract. 
And now the unions turn around and 
want to impose the same kind of “yel- 
low dog” contract on those who do not 
want to join unions. 
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So my friend is consistent. He has 
supported the rights and privileges of 
the workingman, of the man who has to 
make his living with his hands. 

Incidentally, it is a matter of public 
record that there were no Federal stu- 
dent loans when the Senator from Ala- 
bama was a student at the great school 
of Alabama. In those days the dormi- 
tories were heated with steam generated 
by burning coal. He shoveled a little of 
it to pay his way through college. He 
was not raised with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, but with a coal shovel in his 
hands. So he knows the problems of 
the workingman and is sympathetic with 
them. We hail his fine record in the 


Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, in the 
long conflict between the States and the 
Federal Government over the question 
of labor-management relations, one 
great freedom has stood up against every 
assault—the State’s authority to decide 
for itself whether it shall have a right- 
to-work law. I believe the States are en- 
titled to this authority. I believe that 
the people within the sovereign States 
wish to have this authority and, for this 
reason, I oppose repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. President, I surrender the floor. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON DESIRES EN- 
LARGEMENT OF THE PEACE 
CORPS 


During the delivery of Mr. SPARKMAN’S 
speech, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington without 
losing any of my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my remarks 
appear in the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
was President John Kennedy who, in 
1960, first advanced the idea of a new 
government agency manned by young 
Americans and dedicated to interna- 
tional service in the cause of peace. That 
idea became the Peace Corps—the most 
striking new development in foreign pol- 
icy in the recent history of this Nation. 
In 5 years, the Peace Corps has become 
a strong, worthwhile, and universally re- 
spected arm of our diplomatic effort. 

Today the Peace Corps has come to the 
end of its infancy. And in tribute to its 
maturity, another President has ad- 
vanced another new idea—an idea which 
gives a new dimension to the Peace Corps 
and which can enrich the lives of all 
Americans. 

In the international health and educa- 
tion message, the President outlines three 
major new roles for the Peace Corps: 

He proposes an exchange Peace Corps 
through which foreign volunteers will assist 
our communities, teach in our schools, and 
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give our citizens a new awareness of the 
world. 

He suggests a Peace Corps school-to-school 
program through which American students 
will help to build foreign schools, and 
through which thousands of American stu- 
dents will gain a deeper concern for their 
fellow men. 

Finally, the President recommends that 
the Peace Corps, through the International 
Health Act of 1966, be enabled to recruit 
and provide more volunteers for service in 
the health manpower programs of the devel- 
oping nations.” 


The Peace Corps, as it moves into a 
new era with a new leader, has proven it- 
self worthy to shoulder new and ex- 
panded responsibilities. In his wise and 
hopeful message on international health 
and education, the President has recog- 
nized this fact. I commend him for it, 
and I endorse willingly the program his 
message promises. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MaNsFieLp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Gore Pearson 
Anderson Jackson Pell 
Bartlett Javits Proxmire 

Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Bayh Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Bible Lausche Smith 
Brewster Mansfield Sparkman 
Byrd, Va. McGee Stennis 
Clark McGovern Thurmond 
Dominick Moss Young, Ohio 
Douglas Pastore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Bennett Dodd Hill 

Boggs Eliender Holland 

Byrd, W. Va. Ervin Hruska 
Cannon Fannin Inouye 
Carlson Fong Kennedy, Mass. 
Case Fulbright Kennedy, N.Y. 
Church Harris Kuchel 
Cooper Hart Long, La 
Cotton Hartke Magnuson 
Curtis Hayden McCarthy 
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Molntyre Mundt Scott 


McNamara Murphy Simpson 
Metcalf Muskie Symington 
Miller Prouty Tydings 
Mondale Ribicoff Williams, Del. 
Montoya Russell, S.C. Yarborough 
Morse Russell, Ga. 

Morton Saltonstall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MonpaLeE in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, I said that we should drop 
the present useless debate on a bill to 
repeal section 14(b) and turn our atten- 
tion to more practical and vital matters 
because the public did not favor the 
pending bill and there was no chance in 
the world that the leadership could se- 
cure enough votes in the Senate to im- 
pose cloture. The later view has since 
been reenforced by a check among those 
who voted against cloture last year, 
which indicates beyond any shadow of 
a doubt that the leadership does not have 
now, and will not at any time during 
this session, have enough votes to im- 
pose cloture. 

My statement that the public does not 
favor this bill has been further reen- 
forced by a recent poll taken by the 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, 
N.J. So far as public polls go, that orga- 
nization is one of the fairest and one of 
the best. On the basis of a national poll 
that organization recently reported that 
only 14 percent of the people of this Na- 
tion favored the pending bill and that 64 
percent are opposed to it. It also reports 
what to me was a rather surprising fact; 
namely, that a majority of union mem- 
bers themselves favor retention of 14(b). 
That vote was 44 percent for retention 
versus 36 percent for repeal. So who is 
left who is favoring repeal? Only a few 
labor leaders who either think that itis a 
propitious time to strengthen their pow- 
er or else who think that as a matter of 
principle they should sponsor a law 
which would deny gainful employment to 
any American citizen who refused to join 
a union and pay union dues and accept 
union domination as a price for getting 
a job. 

One reason many union men do not 
favor the repeal of section 14(b) is they 
do not want Negroes forced into their 
unions. 

For months the forces of organized 
labor vociferously argued for immediate 
passage of the administration’s Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. So incessant was 
labor’s demand for legislation to enfran- 
chise thousands of new voters—literate 
and illiterate alike—that certain consti- 
tutional problems were completely dis- 
regarded. These constitutional prob- 
lems, incidentally, were admitted by 
none other than the administration’s 
chief lawyer, the Attorney General of the 
United States.“ 

The deep concern expressed by labor 
over the Negro’s right to vote is con- 
spicuously absent, however, when the is- 
sue involves the Negro’s right to work. 

In pressing for immediate repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947, as amended, labor disregards com- 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


See footnotes on pages 2053-4. 
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pletely the finding of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission which reported: 


Racial discrimination by labor organiza- 
tions is manifested in different ways by the 
construction craft unions and by the indus- 
trial unions. Craft unions, when they dis- 
criminate against Negroes, do so primarily by 
membership restrictions or other internal 
practices. Because the construction craft 
unions so often control hiring and admission 
to apprenticeship programs, denial of mem- 
bership may well be tantamount to a fore- 
closure of the Negro worker’s opportunity for 
a job or for training. 

In the industrial unions, on the other 
hand, membership is usually readily avail- 
able to Negroes. Moreover the industrial 
unions do not generally control the hiring 
process or admission to apprenticeship train- 
ing. To the extent that industrial unions 
discriminate against Negroes, they do so 
through external (rather than internal) prac- 
tices—in the collective bargaining process. 
This does not affect so much the Negro's 
basic opportunity to obtain employment as 
the terms and conditions under which he 
works. 

In general it seems clear that the racial at- 
titudes of the unions in industrial plants are 
better than those of the construction craft 
unions. Nevertheless in some instances in- 
dustrial unions have become parties to agree- 
ments and practices that prevent Negro 
workers from achieving equal opportunity 
in employment. 


The Negro’s plight, should section 
14(b) be repealed, is made manifestly 
clear by the further statements of the 
Civil Rights Commission: 

Neither of the acts that regulate relations 
between employers and unions—the LMRA 
and the RLA—was designed to provide relief 
from racial discrimination.“ 


And— 

Although Federal law provides that a 
worker shall not be denied initial employ- 
ment because of his inability to join a union, 
lack of union membership does limit em- 
ployment opportunities [in a non-right-to- 
work State].“ 


As Victor Riesel, the noted labor ana- 
lyst, reported in a recent column entitled 
“Inside Labor—Discrimination in the 
Crafts”: 

Right now, there's little the Government 


can do with the unions but argue with 
them.’ 


In 1964, Congress attempted to pro- 
tect the Negro employee from union 
discrimination by enacting title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Section 703(c)(1) provides: 

It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for a labor organization— 

(1) To exclude or to expel from its mem- 
bership or otherwise to discriminate against 
any individual because of his race, religion, 
sex, or national origin. 


Despite this strong language, however, 
a conflict has developed which promises 
to emasculate title VII. 

The conflict is described by the Bureau 
of National Affairs Fair Employment 
Practices Reporter as follows: 

EEOC has agreed to notify AFL-CIO’s Civil 
Rights Department when complaints are 
filed against affiliated unions and to do the 
same for the construction industry joint 
conference with respect to complaints 
against affiliated unions or contractors. 

The agreements call for notice to the 
parent bodies at about the same time the 
affiliate organization is served a complaint 
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alleging racial or other discrimination under 
title VII. The idea, EEOC says, is to enlist 
the aid of the parent organizations in con- 
ciliating disputes. In States where EEOC 
is required to defer to State or local FEP 
agencies, the notice to the department or 
CIJC wouldn’t be given until EEOC is free 
to assert jurisdiction. However, EEOC has 
written to State and local agencies urging 
them to enter into similar agreements. 

Criticism of the agreements comes from 
two State FEP agencies and at least one 
civil rights group. The New York State 
Commission for Human Rights and the 
Kansas Commission are reported taking the 
position that such agreements would con- 
travene requirements that complaints be 
kept confidential and not be turned over to 
third parties. 


Mr. Herbert Hill, of the NAACP, after 
referring to the long history of dis- 
crimination in the building trades 
unions and in the construction industry 
in general, asserts that the result of the 
agreements is that “the discriminators 
will be investigating themselves” and 
the EEOC will relinquish its powers. 

Even should Mr. Hill’s prediction 
prove erroneous, the Negro employee 
can look forward to long months—and 
perhaps years—of litigation before his 
rights under title VII are conclusively 
adjudicated. 

In the discrimination 
continues. 

On April 13, 1965, Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark, director of City College of New 
York’s Social Dynamics Institute, de- 
nounced an entrance examination given 
by local No. 28 of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association as unfair 
to Negro applicants taking the tests. 
The New York Times reported Clark as 
saying: 

The test could be reasonably interpreted 
as a continuation of a discriminatory policy 
by the union. 


More recently, the Labor Department 
has asked the Justice Department to 
bring proceedings against the St. Louis 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Council for 
interference with a contractor’s efforts to 
comply with the law on racial hiring. 

A news story appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal on January 24, 1966, re- 
ports that unions of the Building Trades 
Council have refused to work on the St. 
Louis arch project because employees of 
E. Smith Plumbing Co. are “Negroes and 
are members of a union not affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO.” 

Such discrimination is commonplace. 

If section 14(b) is repealed, the Negro 
employee, by act of the unions, can rea- 
sonably expect to be deprived of his 
right to earn a livelihood, especially now 
that a conflict has arisen over title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The Labor Management Relations Act 
permits union membership to be a con- 
dition of continued employment under 
certain specified conditions, and one 
proviso which affords some minimum de- 
gree of protection to minority employees 
states that an employer may not dis- 
charge an employee under a union shop 
agreement “if he has reasonable grounds 
for believing that such membership was 
not available to the employee on the same 
terms and conditions generally appli- 
cable to other members.” 29 U.S.C., sec. 
158(a)3(A).) 


meantime, 
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The employer often runs into difficulty, 
however, in determining why a certain 
employee has been denied union member- 
ship, and must ultimately accept the 
reason given by the union, especially 
since all records concerning a denial of 
membership are exclusively within the 
hands of the union. 

Membership hostility, coupled with an 
inability of an employer to get the true 
facts as to membership denial, renders 
highly suspect the effectiveness of sec- 
tion 158(a)3(A). 

At common law, the labor union had 
the inherent power to arbitrarily exclude 
from membership any would-be member, 
for any reason it so desired.“ 

In the absence of legislation to the 
contrary, the courts have refused to com- 
pel a union to admit a qualified applicant 
to membership.’ 

As we have seen, the effectiveness of 
recent Federal legislation to compel a 
union to admit a qualified Negro appli- 
cant remains undemonstrated.“ 

Only in the 19 States having right-to- 
work statutes is the Negro worker free 
from agreements and practices entered 
into between unions and employers to 
prevent him from achieving equal op- 
portunity in employment. 

Consider again the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s statement: 

Denial of membership may well be tanta- 


mount to a foreclosure of the Negro worker's 
opportunity for a job, 


Add to this the nonexistence of Fed- 
eral legislation to compel a union to ad- 
mit to its rolls qualified Negro applicants 
as members. 

Can organized labor really want the 
Negro to have the right to vote, when it 
is more than ready to repeal Federal 
legislation that protects the Negro's 
right to work from admitted union 
discrimination? 

The reader may draw his own 
conclusions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a list of footnotes relating to 
the foregoing part of my speech, 

There being no objection, the footnotes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Public Law 89-110. 

2 “Katzenbach has opposed inclusion of a 
ban on poll taxes in the voting rights bill 
because he believed it would raise a difficult 
constitutional question.” Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, April 8, 1965. 

See also the AP story of April 8, 1965, 
in which Republican Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, a proponent of the legislation, expressed 
concern from both a constitutional and a 
political standpoint, on the wisdom of the 
amended legislation. 

Section 14(b) permits the States to enact 
right-to-work laws which prohibit an em- 
ployer from discriminating against a would- 
be employee because of membership or non- 
membership in a labor union. 

Employment, vol. 3, 1961 U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Report. 

Id., at 143. 

*Id., at 151. 

7 Reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 17, 1965, A1235. 

$ Mayer v. Journeyman Stone-Cutters’ 
Assoc., 47 N. J. Eq. 519, 20 A. 492; Greenwood 
v. Bldg. Trades Council, 71 Cal. App. 159, 
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233 P. 823; Murphy v. Higgins, (N. L. S. Ot. 
1989) 12 N. V. S. 2d 913. 

® Williams v. Quill, 277 N.Y. 1, 12 N.E, 2d 
547; Miller v. Ruehl, 166 Misc. 479, 2 N.Y.S. 
2d 394; Murphy v. Higgins, supra, note 8; 
and Kemp v. Division No. 241, 255 Ill. 213, 
99 N.E. 389. 

1 Although opponents of 14(b) rely upon 
the Supreme Court decision in Steele v. L. & 
N.R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, as providing adequate 
protection to the Negro to be free from 
racial discrimination in employment, Steele 
falls far short of offering such protection. 
Steele holds only that a union, acting as a 
collective bargaining agent under Federal 
law (RLA), has a duty to exercise fairly its 
bargaining power. Even the Civil Rights 
Commission has recognized the inherent 
weakness in Steele and has stated: “Both as 
a practical and legal matter, Board [NLRB] 
certification is not always necessary for a 
union to obtain employer recognition as the 
exclusive bargaining representative. Many 
economically strong unions, particularly 
those in the building and construction 
crafts, are able to establish themselves as 
exclusive collective-bargaining representa- 
tives without petitioning for Board certifi- 
cation.” Footnote 4, at 145-6. 

In the same vein, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, in discounting the protection af- 
forded the Negro by Steele, further stated: 
“In sum the Steele doctrine of ‘fair repre- 
sentation’ requires that a union in discharg- 
ing its representational functions do 80 
fairly. To date only the courts have effec- 
tively acted to insure fair representation. 
The NLRB has not actively used the doc- 
trine to protect the rights of minoriti 
Footnote 4, at 146. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I further ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» the article entitled “St. Louis 
Union Group Accused of Interfering With 
Race Hiring Law,” from the January 24 
issue of the Wall Street Journal, to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. LOUIS UNION GROUP ACCUSED OF INTER- 
FERING WITH Race HIRING LAw—LABOR 
AGENCY REQUESTS ACTION AGAINST THE 
AreEa’s BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL or AFL- 
O10 
WASHINGTON—The Labor Department 

asked for proceedings against the St. Louis 

AFL-CIO Building Trades Council for what 

the Department called interference with a 

contractor's efforts to comply with the law on 

racial hiring. 

In the first such move against a labor 
organization, the Labor Department asked 
the Justice Department to take appropriate 
action under title 6 and title 7 of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

In a letter to Attorney General Katzenbach, 
Edward C. Sylvester, Jr., director of the Of- 
fice of Federal Contract Compliance, charged 
that unions of the building trades council 
have refused to work on the St. Louis arch 
project. 

He said the council members had objected 
to employees of E. Smith Plumbing Co., who 
are “Negroes and are members of a union 
not affiliated with the AFL-CIO.” 

Mr. Sylvester said the refusal of the build- 
ing trades council members to work with the 
Smith employees has brought the project to 
a standstill. 

Approximately $500 million in Federal 
funds are involved in construction projects 
in the St. Louis area. Two weeks ago, Mr. 
Sylvester asked Federal agencies to determine 
whether contractors and subcontractors in 
the St. Louis area were complying with the 
equal employment clause. 
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The subcontract to Smith was let by the 
general contractor, Hoel-Steffen Construc- 
tion Co., Mr. Sylvester said. 

The Executive order issued by President 
Johnson in connection with the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act requires the Secretary of Labor to 
refer to the Justice Department any prac- 
tice of a labor union that might violate the 
1964 law. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss the constitutional aspects 
of this question. Senator EASTLAND, of 
Mississippi, presented persuasive argu- 
ments last Saturday that the pending bill 
violates the ninth amendment. 

I also believe it violates four precious 
principles of personal freedom, which are 
either specifically incorporated in the 
Constitution, or included by necessary 
implication. These principles are the 
right to work, freedom of association, 
freedom of speech, and the right to the 
free exercise of political activity. 

These four rights are not only en- 
shrined in the Constitution of the 
United States, but they are proclaimed in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations, 
RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS PROTECT FUNDAMENTAL 

AND VITAL FREEDOMS 

Before we pass legislation here in 
Congress that would strike down the 
right-to-work laws and that would pre- 
clude additional States from passing such 
laws in the future we should at least con- 
sider the nature of these laws, as well as 
the nature of the Federal union shop 
statute which under H.R. 77 would pre- 
empt the field so as to extend compulsory 
union membership through every part of 
this land. Only in this way may we 
determine whether this is a wise pro- 
posal, and only in this way can we deter- 
mine whether the committee report is 
correct in saying that H.R. 77 is a meas- 
ure that comports with constitutional 
requirements. 

The core of the typical right-to-work 
statute consists of three simple provi- 
sions: First, that the right to work shall 
not be denied by reason either of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a union; 
second, that any agreement or under- 
standing which conditions the right to 
work on membership or nonmembership 
in a labor union is illegal and void; and, 
third, that no forced payments to a labor 
union shall be made a condition of em- 
ployment. As we shall see, these statutes 
have been upheld as constitutional. 
INTERPRETATION OF MEMBERSHIP REQUIRE- 

MENTS OF UNION SHOP CLAUSE OF NATIONAL 

LABOR RELATIONS ACT 

The bill before us, H.R. 77, has as its 

purpose the complete preemption of the 
field by making effective throughout the 
United States the present Federal rule 
permitting the union shop. To accom- 
plish this purpose, it would not only 
repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, which expressly 
recognizes the right of the States to 
prohibit compulsory union membership, 
but would also amend section 8(a) (3) of 
that act to provide that nothing in any 
constitution or law in any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof shall interfere 
with the union shop. 

What is this Federal union shop rule 
that we are asked to apply throughout 
the United States? Its statutory basis 
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is found in two provisos to section 8(a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The essential parts of those two provisos 
today read as follows: 

Sec. 8(a). It shall be unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer 

* + * * s 

(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or condi- 
tion of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this Act, 
or in any other statute of the United States, 
shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labor organization * * + 
to require as a condition of employment 
membership therein * * * Provided further, 
That no employer shall justify any discrimi- 
nation against an employee for nonmem- 
bership in a labor organization (A) if he has 
reasonable grounds for believing that such 
membership was not available to the em- 
ployee on the same terms and conditions 
generally applicable to other members, or 
(B) if he has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that membership was denied or termi- 
nated for reasons other than the failure of 
the employee to tender the periodic dues and 
the initiation fees uniformly required as a 
condition of acquiring or retaining member- 
ship. 


The first proviso makes the flat 
statement that it permits an agreement 
with the labor organization to require 
as a condition of employment member- 
ship therein.” The scope and extent of 
the membership is not defined nor is its 
nature described except that it is plainly 
stated that the membership is to be re- 
quired as a condition of employment, 
which is another way of saying that it is 
compulsory unless the worker elects to 
submit to the hardly pleasant alternative 
of being deprived of his employment. 

The second proviso to section 8(a) (3) 
specifies two conditions which must be 
observed by the employer before he can 
discharge an employee for nonmember- 
ship in the organization. The first con- 
dition is that the employee cannot be dis- 
charged for nonmembership if he has 
been denied membership in a way that 
discriminates against him. The second 
condition is that if he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that membership 
was denied or terminated for reasons 
other than the failure of the employee 
3 tender the periodie dues and initiation 

ees. 

The first of these conditions named 
in the second proviso relates entirely to 
protection of an employee from discharge 
in the event he is discriminately denied 
membership in the union. It has no ref- 
erence to the protection of the employee 
after he has become a member of the 
union or to the nature or extent of the 
obligations that may be imposed upon 
him by the union. 

Except for Negroes, the second condi- 
tion to the requirement of compulsory 
union membership is therefore the most 
important one for the union members. 
It is the only one of the two conditions 
that are applicable to the worker who is 
already a member of the union and who 
is required by the union shop agreement 
to remain a member. It is likewise the 
only one of any significance to the 
worker who is brought into the union by 
virtue of the compulsory provisions of 
the agreement. This second condition 
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by its literal term specifies that there 
shall be only one ground for discharge 
for nonmembership in the union; 
namely, failure of the employee to 
tender payment of dues and initiation 
fees. But it does not by any express 
language attempt to define membership, 
or to say what are the duties and obliga- 
tions of membership. Ordinarily, it 
might be supposed that these are things 
that are governed by the constitution, 
bylaws, and regulations as well as the 
custom and practice of the organization, 
and many people have taken this posi- 
tion, even though they are forced to 
recognize that the ultimate sanction of 
discharge may be resorted to only in 
event of failure to tender periodic dues 
and initiation fees. 

These provisions of the statute con- 
cerning requirements of membership 
have been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a number 
of cases. In Radio Officers v. Labor 
Board, 347 U.S. 17, 41 (1954), they were 
held to confine the use of the union shop 
to the sole purpose of compelling the 
payment of union dues and fees. 

Thus the Court said: 

This legislative history clearly indicates 
that Congress intended to prevent utiliza- 
tion of union security agreements for any 
purpose other than to compel payment of 
union dues and fees. * * * Thus an em- 
ployer can discharge an employee for non- 
membership in a union if the employer has 
entered a union security contract valid under 
the act with such union, and if the other 
requirements of the proviso are met. No 
other discrimination aimed at encouraging 
employees to join, retain membership or stay 
in good standing in a union is condoned. 


A somewhat more amplified explana- 
tion of the requirements of the statute 
was given in Labor Board v. General 
Motors, 373 U.S. 734 (1963), where the 
Court held that an agency shop arrange- 
ment which leaves union membership 
optional with employees but requires 
that as a condition of continued employ- 
ment nonunion employees must pay to 
the union sums equal to the initiation 
fees and periodic dues fixed by the union 
does not constitute an unfair labor prac- 
tice since the requirement for payments 
is the practical equivalent for union 
membership permitted under section 
8(a)(3). The Court recognized that 
both the worker and the union have an 
option with respect to the extent of 
membership. The conscripted worker 
may elect to assume the full obligations 
of membership or he may choose to con- 
fine himself to the payment of money 
and to refuse to assume any further ob- 
ligation. The union may place the con- 
scripted worker on its rolls or it may re- 
fuse to do so if he declines to fulfill any 
obligation except the payment of money. 
The Court said at pages 742-744: 

Under the second proviso to section 
8 (a) (3), the burdens of membership upon 
which employment may be conditioned are 
expressly limited to the payment of initia- 
tion fees and monthly dues. It is permis- 
sible to condition employment upon mem- 
bership, but membership, insofar as it has 
significance to employment rights, may in 
turn be conditioned only upon payment of 
fees and dues. “Membership” as a condition 
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of employment is whittled down to its fi- 
nancial core, * * * 

We are therefore confident that the pro- 
posal made by the union here conditioned 
employment upon the practical equivalent 
of union “membership” as Congress used 
that term in the proviso to section 8(a) (3). 
The proposal for requiring the payment of 
dues and fees imposes no burdens not im- 
posed by a permissible union shop contract 
and compels the performance of only those 
duties of membership which are enforce- 
able by discharge under a union shop ar- 
rangement. If an employee in a union shop 
unit refuses to respect any union-imposed 
obligations other than the duty to pay dues 
and fees, and membership in the union is 
therefore denied or terminated, the condi- 
tion of “membership” for section 8(a) (3) 
purposes is nevertheless satisfied and the 
employee may not be discharged for non- 
membership even though he is not a formal 
member. Of course, if the union chooses to 
extend membership even though the em- 
ployee will meet only the minimum financial 
burden, and refuses to support or “join” the 
union in any other affirmative way, the em- 
ployee may have to become a “member” un- 
der a union shop contract, in the sense that 
the union may be able to place him on its 
rolls. The agency shop arrangement pro- 
posed here removes that choice from the 
union and places the option of membership 
in the employee while still requiring the 
same monetary support as does the union 
shop. Such a difference between the union 
and agency shop may be of great importance 
in some contexts, but for present purposes 
it is more formal than real. To the extent 
that it has any significance at all it serves, 
rather than violates, the desire of Congress 
to reduce the evils of compulsory unionism 
while allowing financial support for the bar- 
gaining agent. 


The Court reached the same result but 
without the same elaboration of the dis- 
tinction between different forms of mem- 
bership in Retail Clerks v. Schermer- 
horn, 373 U.S. 746 (1963), where it held 
that an agency shop agreement is within 
the scope of section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act and is subject to 
prohibition by State law. The Court 
said at pages 751-752: 

The connection between the section 8(a) 
(3) proviso and section 14(b) is clear. 
Whether they are perfectly coincident, we 
need not now decide, but unquestionably 
they overlap to some extent. At the very 
least, the agreements requiring member- 
ship in a labor union which are expressly 
permitted by the proviso are the same mem- 
bership agreements expressly placed within 
the reach of State law by section 14(b). It 
follows that the General Motors case rules 
this one, for we there held that the agency 
shop arrangement involved here—which 
imposes on employees the only membership 
obligation enforceable under section 8(a) (3) 
by discharge; namely, the obligation to pay 
initiation fees and regular dues—is the 
practical equivalent of an agreement re- 
quiring membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment. Whatever 
may be the status of less stringent union- 
security arrangement, the agency shop is 
within section 14(b). At least to that ex- 
tent did Congress intend section 8(a) (3) 
and section 14(b) to coincide. 


Thus it is that while under the con- 
struction placed by the Supreme Court 
on the union shop provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act membership 
in the union may be required, the obliga- 
tion of membership is limited to payment 
to the union for its service as a collective 
bargaining agency. 
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FULL UNION SHOP HAS NOT BEEN UPHELD AS 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


The majority report on H.R. 77 from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare says that the Supreme Court 
has upheld the constitutionality of com- 
pulsory union membership as embodied 
in the union shop. The report cites in 
support of that theory the decision of the 
Court in Hanson v. Union Pacific, 351 
U.S. 225 (1956). In that case the Court 
considered a challenge to the constitu- 
tionality of section 2, 11th of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which, while couched in 
somewhat different language, gives es- 
sentially the same permission for a union 
shop as the one granted in section 8(a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The Court, placing the same interpreta- 
tion on the Railway Labor Act section 
as it previously had placed on the corre- 
sponding clause of the National Labor 
Relations Act with which we are here 
concerned, upheld the constitutionality 
of the statute on the ground that on its 
face it did nothing more than to require 
financial support of the union by one who 
receives benefits of its work. The Court 
made this clear in its opinion: 

It is argued that compulsory membership 
will be used to impair freedom of expression. 
But that problem is not presented by this 
record. Congress endeavored to safeguard 
against that possibility by making explicit 
that no conditions to membership may be 
imposed except as respects “periodic dues, 
initiation fees, and assessments.” If other 
conditions are in fact imposed, or if the exac- 
tion of dues, initiation fees, or assessments 
is used as a cover for forcing ideological 
conformity or other action in contravention 
of the first amendment, this judgment will 
not prejudice the decision in that case. For 
we pass narrowly on section 2, 11th of the 
Railway Labor Act. We only hold that the 
requirement for financial support of the col- 
lective-bargaining agency by all who receive 
the benefits of its work is within the power 
of Congress under the commerce clause and 
does not violate either the first or fifth 
amendments. We express no opinion on the 
use of other conditions to secure or maintain 
membership in a labor organization operat- 
rs — 85 a union or closed shop agreement 

p. . 


The limited nature of the holding in 
the Hanson case was made even clearer 
by the subsequent opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in International Associa- 
tion of Machinists v. Street, 367 U.S. 
740 (1961). There it held that the 
union shop clause found in section 2, 
lith, of the Railway Labor Act does not 
permit unions to use funds exacted there- 
under to support political causes op- 
posed by the employees. The Court first 
defined the extent of its holding in the 
Hanson case saying: 

Thus all that was held in Hanson was 
that section 2, 11th was constitutional in its 
bare authorization of union-shop contracts 
requiring workers to give “financial support” 
to unions legally authorized to act as their 
collective-bargaining agents. We sustained 
this requirement—and only this require- 
ment—embodied in the statutory authoriza- 
tion of agreements under which “all em- 
ployees shall become members of the labor 
organization representing their craft or 
class.” We clearly passed neither upon 
forced association in any other aspect nor 
upon the issue of the use of exacted money 
for political causes which were opposed by 
the employees (p. 749). 
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The Court then went on to say that 
Street presented questions that had been 
reserved in Hanson and would raise 
grave constitutional issues which should, 
if possible, be avoided by giving the stat- 
ute a construction which would remove 
doubt of its constitutionality. On this 
point it said: 

The record in this case is adequate squarely 
to present the constitutional questions re- 
served in Hanson. These are questions of 
the utmost gravity. However, the restraints 
against unnecessary constitutional decisions 
counsel against their determination unless 
‘we must conclude that Congress, in author- 
izing a union shop under section 2, lith, 
also meant that the labor organization re- 
ceiving an employee’s money should be free, 
despite that employee’s objection, to spend 
his money for political causes which he 
opposes. Federal statutes are to be so con- 
strued as to avoid serious doubt of their 
constitutionality. When the validity of an 
act of the Congress is drawn in question, 
and even if a serious doubt of constitution- 
ality is raised, it is a cardinal principle that 
this Court will first ascertain whether a 
construction of the statute is fairly possible 
by which the question may be avoided” 
(Crowell v. Benson (285 U.S. 22, 62)). Each 
named appellee in this action has made 
known to the union representing his craft 
or class his dissent from the use of his 
money for political causes which he opposed. 
We have therefore examined the legislative 
history of section 2, 11th, in the context of 
the development of unionism in the railroad 
industry under the regulatory scheme created 
by the Railway Labor Act to determine 
whether a construction is “fairly possible” 
which denies the authority to a union, over 
the employee’s objection, to spend his money 
for political causes which he opposes. We 
conclude that such a construction is not 
only “fairly possible” but entirely reasonable, 
and we therefore find it unnecessary to de- 
cide the correctness of the constitutional 
determinations made by the Georgia courts 
(pp. 749-750). 


The Court concluded that the statute 
denies to the union the right to support, 
with funds compulsorily exacted, polit- 
ical causes which an employee opposes. 
Thus the Court asserted: 

We respect this congressional purpose 
when we construe section 2, 11th, as not vest- 
ing the unions with unlimited power to spend 
exacted money (p. 768). 


These cases make it clear that the 
Supreme Court has construed the union 
shop clause of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as requiring nothing more than 
the payment of compensation by the 
worker to the union for its services as 
collective bargaining representative. 
While it has characterized a worker who 
is compelled to make these payments 
as a member of the union, it has used the 
term in a technical and special statu- 
tory sense rather than in the sense of 
the word “member” in its ordinary usage. 
The Court was not called upon to deter- 
mine whether, by the statute or by a 
contract entered into under the author- 
ity of the statute, a worker may be com- 
pelled against his will to become a full 
member of a private organization with 
all of the duties and obligations ordi- 
narily pertaining to such membership. 
It strongly indicated, however, that he 
could not be so compelled. 

The Court held that the statute as 
thus defined is constitutional upon its 
face. But the constitutionality of a 
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statute is not necessarily determined 
solely by the language employed by the 
lawmakers. Language ever so fair on 
its face may be valid in the abstract, but 
if it is harsh and oppressive in its oper- 
ation and effect it may nevertheless be 
unconstitutional and void. 
UNION SHOP CLAUSE AMBIGUOUS AND 
DECEPTIVE 

The union shop clause of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Railway 
Labor Act specifically permit by their 
literal terms the requirement that, as a 
condition of employment, every em- 
ployee covered by an appropriate agree- 
ment must become a member“ of the 
labor organization. If it had stopped 
there, this language would be plain and 
unequivocal enough, but in each instance 
it is coupled with two subsequently 
stated conditions, the most significant of 
which specifies that the only grounds 
for discharge is failure to tender initia- 
tion fees and dues. Each of these clauses 
taken as a whole is ambiguous and de- 
ceptive. In ordinary usage membership 
connotes, as already observed, the as- 
sumption by a person who is a part of 
the organization of all of the duties and 
obligations of such a position. That is 
the general understanding, and it takes 
some explanation to get across a differ- 
ent idea and to convey an understanding 
that it does not mean full membership at 
all but only a specially limited, re- 
stricted, and qualified form of member- 
ship. The statute itself provides no clear 
explanation of the significance of the 
term. Even lawyers and judges and 
courts have had, and still have, differ- 
ences of opinion, as is attested by the 
cases already cited and by other and 
more recent ones that have arisen. 
What may be expected of the ordinary 
layman or of the average worker who 
is the person most concerned where con- 
stitutional authorities are divided and 
confused? 

A recent decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, handed 
down 9 years after Hanson, illustrates the 
confusion over the extent of burdens cast 
upon members of a union operating un- 
der the modified union shop agreement 
permitted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. In Allis Chalmers against 
National Labor Relations Board, Sep- 
tember 13, 1965, two locals of interna- 
tional union, UAW-AFL-CIO, operating 
under a union shop agreement, struck 
the Allis Chalmers plants at West Allis 
and La Crosse, Wis., on economic issues. 
During the strike a number of the union 
members crossed picket lines and worked. 
They were hailed before union trial 
boards to answer written charges of vio- 
lations of the international constitution 
and bylaws. In each instance the trial 
resulted in a finding of guilty and the 
offenders were punished by fines ranging 
from $20 to $100 each. 

The court held that the members of 
the union was in progress. The court’s 
organization, and that it was a violation 
of this duty for them to cross picket lines 
and go back to work while a strike by 
the union was in progress. The court’s 
reasoning seems reminiscent of the argu- 
ment by the labor organizations in Lin- 
coln Union v. Northwestern Co., 335 U.S. 
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525 (1949). In that case the union brief 
asserts: 

A union is a form of industrial govern- 
ment and the rights and duties of a mem- 
ber are similar to those of a citizen in a 
democratic society. 


In Allis Chalmers the court adopted 
this line of reasoning, and reached this 
conclusion: 

The employees in this case had the right 
under section 7 to strike or not to strike. 
But once the union voted to strike, the em- 
ployees who were union members were 
bound by the limitation that union mem- 
bership placed on their right not to strike. 
It would be difficult to accept the proposi- 
tion that a union should be the one secular 
society in our Nation which one may enter 
without being bound by majority rule and 
without submission to some limitations on 
rights for the common good. Upon enter- 
ing, union members must take not only 
the benefits but the burdens also, NLRB v. 
International Union UAW-AFL-CIO (320 F2d 
12, 16 (1st Cir. 1963) ), and these burdens are 
not solely financial. Implicit in the section 
7 right to organize is the duty, once that 
right has been exercised, to support the or- 
ganization. The point is not that an em- 
ployee as such, may not refrain from strik- 
ing, but that a union member may not 
with impunity flout the will of the majority 
(in this case a two-thirds majority) ex- 
pressed in a strike vote. 


It is hard to square this holding that a 
worker conscripted into a union under a 
compulsory union membership agree- 
ment has the duty to go on strike and 
stay on strike whenever the labor or- 
ganization so directs, and may be fined 
for infraction of this duty, with the hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Hanson that the only obliga- 
tion of a member under a compulsory 
union membership agreement is to pay 
initiation fees, dues and assessments as 
compensation to the union for its serv- 
ices as collective bargaining representa- 
tive. 

The Court in Hanson in meeting the 
objection that the union shop agreement 
deprived the employee of his freedom of 
association held that such freedom was 
not infringed because no burden was im- 
posed other than a requirement for pay- 
ment for services. Now, however, the 
court of appeals in Allis Chalmers holds 
that an agreement of the same type when 
read in the light of all the pertinent Fed- 
eral statutes must be construed as im- 
posing additional obligations on the un- 
willing members. 

Another case decided 9 years after 
Hanson by the National Labor Relations 
Board indicates an impression that a 
union may go far beyond requiring con- 
scripted members to pay initiation fees 
and dues. There it was held that such 
a member could be punished by dismis- 
sal. In this case, United Steelworkers 
of America Local 4028 and R. C. Price, 
1965 Labor Cases, par. 9641 (NLRB 
Aug. 25, 1965) Price was a union member 
under a union shop agreement. In 1964 
he filed a petition with the Board seek- 
ing to decertify the United Steelworkers 
as collective bargaining representative. 
For this he was accused of disloyalty and 
found guilty by the union with punish- 
ment consisting of suspension of mem- 
bership for 5 years and a fine of $500. 
The Board held that this action by the 
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Steelworkers was permissible union dis- 
cipline and did not interfere with Price’s 
rights guaranteed by section 7 of the act. 

In Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co., 
109 NLRB 727 (7954), the Board held 
that a union did not violate the section 
7 rights of a member when it fined him 
$500 for failing to attend union meetings 
and perform picket line duty during a 
strike. 

These cases are but straws in the wind. 
They indicate the prevailing view that 
where workers are under a union shop 
contract they can still be required to as- 
sume a variety of duties and obligations 
beyond mere payment to the union for 
its services as collective bargaining 
agency. 

The unions commonly insist upon the 
inclusion in a union shop agreement of 
the requirement for membership plau- 
sibly arguing that it is included in the 
language of the statute and such is their 
coercive power that they are usually able 
to have their way. Some of them are 
frank enough to say that they insist upon 
it with the purpose of persuading the 
workers that they are compelled to as- 
sume the full burdens of union member- 
ship. The use of this wording in the 
agreement and in summary explanations 
of them made to workers provide a cover 
for assertion by zealous union officers 
that the law and the union shop agree- 
ment made thereunder require the em- 
ployee to join the union and to observe 
all of the obligations embodied by the 
constitution, bylaws, rules, regulations, 
and practices. The worker is seldom 
told that under the modified union shop 
agreement permitted under the laws he 
is required to do no more than compen- 
sate the union for expenses of collective 
bargaining. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the silence in this area 
where by statute or regulation there are 
requirements for continuous publication 
of many other rights such as the right 
of collective bargaining, the right to free- 
dom from discrimination on account of 
race, religion, or national origin, as well 
as rights under minimum wage and hours 
of service acts. There are exceptions, of 
course, but this is a general rule. The 
employer, although commonly opposed to 
compulsory union membership and 
agreeing to it only under union pressure, 
ordinarily thereafter assumes a passive 
role. The nonunion worker feeling de- 
serted by the employer who has signed a 
union shop agreement and having no one 
to inform him regarding his rights under 
the agreement and under the law is 
usually an easy victim to union pressure. 

In this situation arid starting with a 
statute couched in terms that lend them- 
selves to misunderstanding as well as 
deception, it is small wonder that workers 
have been induced to assume full obliga- 
tions of membership under the mistaken 
impression that this is required by law 
and there is nothing they could do to help 
themselves. There is reason to believe 
that hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been herded into unions in this way 
since the statute was amended in 1947 to 
impose the safeguards against discrimi- 
natory denial of membership and against 
discharges for reasons other than non- 
payment of initiation fees and dues. 
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Before 1947 under the provisions of the 
Wagner Act there were no such safe- 
guards; not only the full union shop with 
its requirements for assumption of the 
entire range of duties and obligations of 
union membership but also the closed 
shop was permitted by that statute ex- 
cept in States having right-to-work laws. 
Under that act and partly as a conse- 
quence of its green light for the closed 
shop and the union shop the member- 
ship in labor organizations rose from 
3,728,000 in 1935 when the Wagner Act 
was passed to 15,414,000 in 1947 when 
the Taft-Hartley Act became law. The 
principal manufacturing and mass pro- 
duction industries were unionized in this 
period but even so millions of additional 
workers have been added to the union 
rolls in subsequent years. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his right 
to the floor, without having his speech 
counted as a second address, and with 
all the other prerogatives and privileges 
accruing to him fully protected? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that no further busi- 
ness will be transacted after the address 
to be given by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon, and that there will 
be no further quorum calls. I assume 
that that statement is correct, because 
I hear no opposition voiced by any 
Senator. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS ON FEBRUARY 4 TO 
10 A.M. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tomorrow, 
it stand in recess until 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONVENING OF SENATE 
AT 10 A.M. ON TUESDAY, WEDNES- 
DAY, AND THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
8, 9, AND 10, 1966 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent—and this is go- 

ing a long way ahead—that in addition 
to the permission already granted to have 
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the Senate convene at 10 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday, permission be granted to have 
the Senate convene at 10 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO FILE 
MOTION FOR CLOTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to file a motion for cloture 
immediately after the Senate convenes 
tomorrow. That means that 1 day will 
intervene before action is taken on the 
motion. That day will be Monday. One 
hour after the Senate convenes on Tues- 
day, the vote will be taken on the motion 
proposed by the Senator from Montana 
and his colleagues. 

If that motion shall be rejected, it is 
my further intention—at this time, at 
least—to offer another cloture motion 
on Tuesday. The intervening day would 
be Wednesday, and the vote on the sec- 
ond cloture motion, if it is offered, will 
occur 1 hour after the Senate convenes 
on Thursday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Iowa wish to ask the majority leader a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ido. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have no objection to the procedure 
agreed to, but I wish to clarify my under- 
standing. As I understand, the Senator 
from Montana intends to file a cloture 
motion tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the rule provides that the vote on 
the cloture motion shall be taken 1 hour 
after the Senate convenes on the follow- 
ing day but one after the filing of the 
cloture motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the cloture 
motion is filed tomorrow, the next calen- 
dar day, excluding Sunday, would be 


Saturday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the Chair for 
a ruling on that point. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I merely 


asked the question for information, so 
that I might have the fact clear in my 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be the next calendar day but one that 
the Senate is in session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the Senate 
would not be in session on Saturday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was the 
the point. I did not know whether the 
rule required a day of session or whether 
the calculation went strictly according 
to the calendar, with the exception of 
Sunday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. According to what 
the Chair has stated, the fact that the 
Senate would not be in session on Satur- 
day obviates that day. The only day 
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intervening would be Monday, and the 
vote would be taken 1 hour after the 
Senate convened on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for his answer. My only diffi- 
culty concerned what might happen 
should we learn later that the precedents 
or something else indicated that Satur- 
day would be counted as a calendar day, 
and that the day for voting on the clo- 
ture motion might unexpectedly be ad- 
vanced 1 day under the rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, but the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Iowa have 
cleared up that point, so that the Senate 
will understana the procedure. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The answers 
of the Senator from Montana have 
cleared up the point. The questions of 
the Senator from Iowa were asked to 
clear up the confusion in his own mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to introduce for appropriate 
reference the administration bill on in- 
ternational education. I send it to the 
desk and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may lie on the table until the close of 
business Friday, February 11, 1966, to 
permit such Senators as may wish to do 
so, to join with me in sponsorship of the 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred and, without objection, will lie 
on the table, as requested. 

The bill (S. 2874) to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational 
resources for international studies and 
research, introduced by Mr. Morse, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at the close of my remarks 
together with a fact sheet upon it, pre- 
pared by the Office of Education, and 
a list of the language and area centers 
now being carried on under the authority 
of title VI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing this measure for the admin- 
istration so that the Congress through 
its committees and through floor action 
can begin again, with renewed emphasis, 
to show the concern and willingness of 
the American people, as voiced by the 
President in his very important and in- 
spirational message of yesterday, to share 
with all people the richness and variety 
of our American higher educational sys- 
tem. 

But I would also emphasize, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that one of the best ways to do 
this, and it is the thrust of this meas- 
ure, is to make sure that we have in- 
corporated into our higher educational 
system on a widespread geographic base 
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in this country, centers of educational 
excellence in which our students can 
learn of the problems of other lands. 
If we get to know their economies, their 
languages, their proud and ancient tra- 
ditions, a twofold benefit can come. We 
can obtain through such programs 
trained young people who can serve our 
national interests here at home as well 
as abroad. We have much to learn 
from others, as well as much to give to 
them of the best which has been thought 
and said in the centuries past which 
necessarily condition the international 
relationships of today. Comity among 
nations must be based on a two-way 
exchange of information which in turn 
can lead to common understandings. 

But such a program cannot be solely 
the preserve of the Ph. D. candidate and 
the postdoctoral fellow or professor. 
Our smaller colleges who concentrate on 
providing the baccalaureate education 
to a great many young people who be- 
come the mainstay of our business and 
professional communities, who are the 
future legislators and administrators in 
every city, State, and county of this 
land, need to strengthen their offerings 
in this area of international studies. 
This measure, when enacted, can be 
most helpful in obtaining this objective. 

May I say, as a sponsor of this legis- 
lation, that I am not wedded to every 
comma and section of the proposal. 

I serve notice now to the administra- 
tion that my tentative opinion is that 
some sections of the bill will need to be 
amended. However, I enthusiastically 
support the objectives of the bill, and I 
am proud to be the President’s floor 
leader in regard to getting this measure 
through committee and eventually to the 
floor of the Senate. 

I anticipate that many Senators, I 
hope on both sides of the aisle, will con- 
tribute their ideas to the committee as 
the bill goes through our hearings. Iam 
confident that members of the educa- 
tional community can be most helpful in 
providing suggestions which will make 
this measure a more perfect instrument, 
one of many, of our national purpose, 
and desire to do everything in our power 
to overcome the common enemies of all 
mankind: ignorance based upon illiter- 
acy and its brood of poverty, famine, and 
disease. These are the true scourges of 
mankind. To overcome them is in the 
best sense of the word to help to assure 
our domestic peace and tranquillity. 

The factual material which follows my 
address details the needs which have led 
to the remedies proposed through this 
and companion legislation. 

I turn now to the details of the bill it- 
self. Following the enacting clause, sec- 
tion 2 sets forth ringingly the purposes of 
the measure by the congressional finding 
that a knowledge of other countries is 
of the utmost importance in the promo- 
tion of international understanding and 
cooperation; that to do this we need to 
strengthen our higher educational re- 
sources in the areas of international 
studies; and that our children and 
grandchildren should have open to them 
the opportunity to learn of other peoples 
and their cultures and customs and fi- 
nally, that it is both necessary and appro- 
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priate for the Federal Government to 
assist in the development of resources for 
international study and research. 

Section 3 of the bill provides authority 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare through grants to arrange 
with institutions of higher education for 
the establishment, the strengthening, and 
the operation of graduate centers which 
will become national and international 
resources for research and training in 
international studies, either in fields of 
geographic areas or in international 
affairsissues. The 5-year grant program 
which is envisaged for this section could 
provide all or part of the financing neces- 
sary to start such centers and to aid 
existing centers. It is broad enough to 
cover the costs of teaching, research ma- 
terials collection, equipping, and bring- 
ing to the centers scholars and faculty as 
well as funding the travel of staff which is 
essential in an enterprise of this type. 

Section 4 of the bill is directed to the 
planning, development, strengthening, 
and improvement of undergraduate in- 
struction in international studies. It, 
too, is a 5-year program, and under 
it, the Secretary is charged with mak- 
ing an equitable distribution of programs 
among the institutions of our 50 States, 
while at the same time giving a prefer- 
ence to those institutions which are most 
in need of additional funds in this area 
and which show a real promise of being 
able to use the funds provided in an 
effective manner. 

Section 5 of the proposed act sets forth 
the method by which funds may be ad- 
vanced and enables the Secretary to use 
the resources of other governmental, 
public and private nonprofit institu- 
tions or agencies in administering the 
act. 

Section 6 provides the prohibition 
against Federal control of education pro- 
vided, which has always been a feature 
of every educational measure I have in- 
troduced in the many years I have been 
in the Senate. 

Section 7 establishes the life of the bill 
at 5 years, and authorizes the appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out its provisions 
for that period of time. 

Lastly, the bill modernizes title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, as amended, by striking the pres- 
ent limitation of the act which precludes 
instruction in a foreign language if ade- 
quate instruction is available, by mak- 
ing more flexible the present matching 
requirement, and by permitting grant 
programs as well as contractual arrange- 
ments to be made. 

I say, in an aside, that at a breakfast 
conference this morning some members 
of the Senate Education Subcommittee, 
of which I am privileged to serve as 
chairman, called the attention of the ad- 
ministration’s spokesmen to the proba- 
bility that it might be necessary to sug- 
gest a few additions and revisions in 
various sections of the bill. At least, 
we made the suggestion that we think 
that in a few areas there is need of some 
clarification. However, here again no 
question was raised about the soundness 
of the objectives that the administration 
has in mind. 
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Mr. President, I have earlier indicated 
my willingness as one Senator who I hope 
will be considering this legislation in 
committee, to give full and sympathetic 
consideration to improvements which 
may be suggested to the text of the bill 
asintroduced. It would be my hope that 
many other Senators can find themselves 
in basic sympathy with the objectives of 
the proposal and thus be willing to join 
with me in carrying through to signature 
what can become one of the great edu- 
cational landmarks of this decade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there appear the text of the address of 
President Johnson at the bicentennial 
celebration of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at which he announced last Septem- 
ber 16, 1965, the appointment of a Task 
Force on International Education from 
which in part the present bill is 
descended. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION BICENTENNIAL 

CELEBRATION 

(The President’s remarks and announce- 
ment of a Special Task Force on Interna- 
tional Education, September 16, 1965.) 

Mr. Chief Justice, Secretary Ripley, Dr. 
Carmichael, Bishop Moore, Reverend Camp- 
bell, Iadies and gentlemen, distinguished 
scholars from 80 nations, amid this pomp 
and pageantry we have gathered to celebrate 
a man about whom we know very little but 
to whom we owe very much. James Smith- 
son was a scientist who achieved no great 
distinction. He was an Englishman who 
never visited the United States. He never 
even expressed the desire to do so. 

But this man became our Nation’s first 
benefactor. He gave his entire fortune to 
establish this institution which would serve 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

He had a vision which lifted him ahead of 
his time—or at least of some politicians of 
his time. One illustrious U.S. Senator 
argued it was beneath the dignity of the 
country to accept such a gift from foreign- 
ers. Congress debated 8 long years before 
deciding to receive Smithson’s bequest. 

Yet James Smithson’s life and legacy 
brought meaning to three ideas more power- 
ful than anyone at that time ever dreamed. 

The first idea was that learning respects 
no geographic boundaries. The institution 
bearing his name became the first agency in 
the United States to promote scientific and 
scholarly exchange with all the nations in 
the world. 

The second idea was that partnership be- 
tween Government and private enterprise 
can serve the greater good of both. The 
Smithsonian Institution started a new kind 
of venture in this country, chartered by act 
of Congress, maintained by both public funds 
and private contributions. It inspired a re- 
lationship which has grown and flowered in 
a thousand different ways. 

Finally, the institution financed by Smith- 
son breathed life in the idea that the growth 
and the spread of learning must be the first 
work of a nation that seeks to be free. 

These ideas have not always gained easy 
acceptance among those employed in my line 
of work. The Government official] must cope 
with the daily disorder that he finds in the 
world around him. 

But today, the official, the scholar, and the 
scientist cannot settle for limited objectives. 
We must pursue knowledge no matter what 
the consequences. We must value the tried 
less than the true. 
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To split the atom, to launch the rocket, to 
explore the innermost mysteries and the 
outermost reaches of the universe—these are 
your God-given chores. And even when you 
risk bringing fresh disorder to the politics 
of men and nations, these explorations still 
must go on. 

The men who founded our country were 
passionate believers in the revolutionary 
power of ideas. 

They knew that once a nation commits 
itself to the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the real revolution begins. It can 
never be stopped. 

In my own life, I have had cause again 
and again to bless the chance events which 
started me as a teacher. In our country and 
in our time we have recognized, with new 
passion, that learning is basic to our hopes 
for America. It is the taproot which gives 
sustaining life to all of our purposes. And 
whatever we seek to do to wage the war on 
poverty, to set new goals for health and hap- 
piness, to curb crime, or try to bring beauty 
to our cities and our countryside—all of 
these, and more, depend on education. 

But the legacy we inherit from James 
Smithson cannot be limited to these shores. 
He called for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men, not just Americans, 
not just Anglo-Saxons, and not just the 
citizens of the Western World—but all men 
everywhere. 

The world we face on his bicentennial an- 
niversary makes that mandate much more 
urgent than it ever was. For we know to- 
day that certain truths are self-evident in 
every nation on this earth: that ideas, not 
armaments, will shape our lasting prospects 
for peace; that the conduct of our foreign 
policy will advance no faster than the cur- 
riculum of our classrooms; and that the 
knowledge of our citizens is the treasure 
which grows only when it is shared. 

It would profit us little to limit the world 
exchange to those who can afford it. We 
must extend the treasure to those lands 
where learning is still a luxury for the few. 

Today, more than 700 million adults—4 
out of 10 of the world’s population—dwell in 
darkness where they cannot read or write. 
Almost half the nations of this globe suffer 
from illiteracy among half or more of their 
people. And unless the world can find a way 
to extend the light, the forces of that dark- 
ness may ultimately engulf us all. 

For our part, this Government and this 
Nation is prepared to join in finding the way. 
During recent years we have made many 
hopeful beginnings. But we can and we 
must do more. That is why I have directed 
a special task force within my administra- 
tion to recommend a broad and long-range 
plan of worldwide educational endeavor. 


Mr. MORSE. Now, Mr. President, as I 
also suggested at the breakfast confer- 
ence this morning, I hope that the many 
friends of education and international 
education programs in this country will 
not assume that this bill constitutes the 
totality of President Johnson’s interna- 
tional education program, for it does not. 

I enthusiastically support the objec- 
tives of this bill, but I wish to say most 
respectfully that, important as this bill 
is, it does not meet the greatest need that 
confronts the world in the field of inter- 
national education. We have here what 
could be described, I suppose, as a split 
jurisdiction, because part of the interna- 
tional education program of President 
Johnson as outlined in yesterday’s mes- 
sage is intertwined in the foreign aid bill. 
I happen to be of the opinion that that 
part of his international education pro- 
gram is more important, more funda- 
mental, more needed than the program 
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that is set forth in the bill I have intro- 
duced; but it is needed, too. 

I speak of the great challenge of meet- 
ing the problem of illiteracy which stalks 
the undeveloped areas of the world. It 
is important, I feel, that some of the 
higher education and training aids such 
as are encompassed in the bill I have 
just introduced be directed to assist in 
tackling the problem of stamping out 
illiteracy in the world. In my judgment, 
the elimination of illiteracy is, in the 
educational field, the most important 
problem area with which we should come 
to grips as we seek to meet the many 
needs of international education. 

One cannot take the trips around the 
world that I have taken on official busi- 
ness of the Senate, including the one 
that we took for 5 weeks this last fall, 
when seven Senators, in response to the 
invitations of foreign governments and 
the appointment of our administration, 
went to Asia and discussed with parlia- 
mentarians in those countries problems 
of mutual concern, without being im- 
pressed by the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. Except for Japan, we visited not a 
single country in Asia that is not plagued 
with illiteracy. 

Illiteracy is the greatest partner that 
communism has in any country which 
communism threatens. Communism 
breeds in ignorance. It breeds in illiter- 
acy. If I were asked what I consider to 
be the greatest thing that needs to be 
accomplished to meet the challenge of 
communism around the world, I would 
name the need of eliminating illiteracy 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, I have com- 
mented upon this situation here and in 
Latin America time and time again. 

If we enlighten the people of a coun- 
try, if we make the people literate, we 
have thereby advanced a long way down 
the road to political freedom the inter- 
ests of those people. To the extent that 
the foreign aid program can do an effec- 
tive job in meeting the challenge of 
illiteracy, I support foreign aid. But 
procedurally, in my judgment, it would 
be much better if the great challenge to 
illiteracy through an international pro- 
gram were not being assigned to foreign 
aid. I think it would have been much 
better if we had made our program to 
meet the challenge of illiteracy in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world a part 
of the program involved in the bill which 
I am introducing this afternoon. But, 
Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Oregon will not permit a difference of 
opinion over where the job should be 
assigned cause him, in any way, to lessen 
his support of an international educa- 
tion program that the President so val- 
iantly proposes to fight for in order to 
meet the challenge of illiteracy. 

Mr. President, in large sections of 
some of the countries we assist, the il- 
literacy rate is 98 percent. People living 
under such ignorance and lack of in- 
formation and enlightenment have not 
the slightest idea or concern, either, as 
to the differences between communism 
and freedom. Therefore, I believe that 
we must make the attack upon illiteracy 
in the undeveloped areas of the world a 
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major international educational pro- 
gram of this Government. I hope if, 
after experience, we find foreign aid in 
this area as ineffective, shockingly 
wasteful, and inefficient as have been 
most of our foreign aid programs, this 
administration, or at least this Congress, 
will give consideration to a proposal 
which may subsequently have to be 
made, in the interest of the cause, to 
remove the international educational 
program as it involves the attack on 
illiteracy from the Foreign Aid Adminis- 
tration and put it where I think it more 
properly belongs; namely, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I shall 
undoubtedly be heard to comment on 
that problem in the examination of wit- 
nesses before my committee when the 
bill I have just introduced becomes the 
subject of testimony and hearings. 
EXHIBIT 1 
S. 2874 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that a knowledge of other countries is 
of the utmost importance in promoting 
mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween nations; that strong American educa- 
tional resources are a necessary base for 
strengthening our relations with other coun- 
tries; that this and future generations of 
Americans should be assured ample opportu- 
nity to develop to the fullest extent possible 
their intellectual capacities in all areas of 
knowledge pertaining to other countries, peo- 
ples, and cultures; and that it is, therefore, 
both necessary and appropriate for the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in the development 
of resources for international study and re- 
search and to assist the progress of education 
in developing nations, in order to meet the 
requirements of world leadership. 


CENTERS FOR ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized to arrange 
through grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or combinations of such institutions, 
for the establishment, strengthening, and 
operation by them of graduate centers which 
will be national and international resources 
for research and training in international 
studies. Activities carried on in such centers 
may be concentrated either on specific geo- 
graphical areas of the world or on particular 
fields or issues in international affairs which 
concern one or more countries, or both. 

(b) Grants under this section may be used 
to cover part or all of the cost of establishing, 
strengthening, equipping, and operating re- 
search and training centers, including the 
cost of teaching and research materials and 
resources and the cost of programs for bring- 
ing visiting scholars and faculty to the cen- 
ter, for the training and improvement of the 
staff, and for the travel of the staff in foreign 
areas, regions, or countries with which the 
center may be concerned. Such grants may 
also include funds for stipends (in such 
amounts as may be determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary) to in- 
dividuals undergoing training in such cen- 
ters, including allowances for dependents and 
for travel here and abroad. Grants under 
this section shall be made on such conditions 
as the Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
its purposes. 
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GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN UNDERGRADUATE PRO- 
GRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion to assist them in planning, developing, 
and carrying out a comprehensive program to 
strengthen and improve undergraduate in- 
struction in international studies. Grants 
made under this section may be for projects 
and activities which are an integral part of 
such a comprehensive program such as— 

(1) faculty planning for the development 
and expansion of undergraduate programs in 
international studies; 

(2) training of faculty members in foreign 
countries; 

(3) expansion of foreign language courses; 

(4) work in the social sciences and human- 
ities which is related to international studies; 

(5) planned and supervised student work- 
study-travel programs; and 

(6) programs under which foreign teachers 
and scholars may visit institutions as visiting 
faculty or resource persons. 

(b) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon application to the Secretary 
at such time or times and containing such 
information as he deems necessary. The 
Secretary shall not approve an application 
unless it— 

(1) sets forth a program for carrying out 
one or more projects or activities for which 
a grant is authorized under subsection (a); 

(2) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this section for any fiscal year 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirements of subsection (a), and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the ap- 
plicant under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such report, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may require to carry out his 
functions under this section, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Secretary may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(c) The Secretary shall allocate grants to 
institutions of higher education under this 
section in such manner and according to 
such plan as will most nearly provide an 
equitable distribution of the grants through- 
out the States while at the same time giving 
a preference to those institutions which are 
most in need of additional funds for pro- 
grams in international studies and which 
show real promise of being able to use addi- 
tional funds effectively. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT; FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) Payments under this Act may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of any agency of 
the Federal Government and of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution, in 
accordance with agreements between the Sec- 
retary and the head thereof. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 7. For the purpose of making grants 
under sections 3 and 4 of this Act, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and each of the four succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 


AMENDMENTS TO STRENGTHEN TITLE VI OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Removing requirement for area centers that 
adequate language instruction not be read- 
ily available 


Sec. 8. (a) (1) The first sentence of section 
601(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by striking out “(1)” 
and by striking out “, and (2) that adequate 
instruction in such language is not readily 
available in the United States”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 601(b) 
is amended by striking out “(with respect to 
which he makes the determination under 
clause (1) of subsection (a))” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(with respect to which he 
makes the determination under subsection 
(a)) “. 

Removing 50 per centum ceiling on Federal 
participation 

(b) The third sentence of section 601 (a) 
is amended by striking out “not more than 
50 per centum” and inserting “all or part” 
in lieu thereof. 


Authorizing grants as well as contracts for 
language and area centers 


(c) Section 601(a) is amended by insert- 
ing “grants to or” after “arrange through” 
in the first sentence, and by inserting “grant 
or” before “contract” each time that it ap- 
pears in the second and third sentences. 


Fact SHEET: INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
oF 1966—S. 2874 


(Introduced on February 3, 1966, by Senator 
WAYNE MORSE) 


BACKGROUND 


In his message on international education, 
President Johnson recommended a program 
of incentive grants administered by Health, 
Education, and Welfare for universities and 
groups of universities: (a) to promote cen- 
ters of excellence in dealing with particular 
problems and particular regions of the world; 
(b) to develop administrative staff and fac- 
ulties adequate to maintain longtime com- 
mitments to overseas educational enterprises. 
The President asks for the program to give 
colleges and universities financial assistance 
to their efforts to add an international di- 
mension to their course offerings. 

World War II ended the isolationism of the 
United States and gave this Nation new re- 
sponsibilities in all parts of the globe where 
we previously had only marginal interests. 

Soon, both Government and private busi- 
ness concerns working overseas found their 
tasks hampered by language barriers and in- 
adequate knowledge of the many countries 
where our international commitments car- 
ried us. The search for Americans well 
trained in modern foreign languages revealed 
the inadequacy of language training in our 
schools, 

In 1958, the Congress responded to this 
need by passing the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for title VI of this legislation pro- 
vided for the establishment of language and 
area centers at American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

In 1963, our American universities were 
operating 55 language and area centers with 
a total student enrollment of 31,567. This 
year, there are 99 centers with an enrollment 
of more than 33,000 centers. This program 
also provided 1,035 fellowships for graduate 
study in non-Western languages during 1963. 
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This year, it is financing graduate language 
study by nearly 2,000 students. Further, 
language and area centers developed specif- 
ically to serve undergraduates went into 
operation for the first time at the beginning 
of this academic year. 

Still, serious deficiencies in the interna- 
tional dimension of many colleges and uni- 
versities continue to exist. 

A little before World War II, this country 
exchanged ambassadors with only 17 na- 
tions, and ministers with 43. Now, we have 
well over 100 ambassadorial posts. 

Relationships with other countries that 
could not have been foreseen 25 years ago 
have arisen. So have America’s international 
commitments—in travel and commerce, in 
research and study abroad, in business and 
governmental relations with these countries. 

During 1963-64, more than 18,000 students 
and more than 4,000 U.S. faculty members 
extended their education abroad. This is 
double the number of a short 10 years ago. 

In 1964, 2.2 million Americans were over- 
seas travelers, spending $3.4 billion, a figure 
more than double the number in 1965-66. 

Further, foreign travel to the United States 
and foreign trade have increased dramati- 
cally. It has become clear that our colleges 
and universities, attempting to keep up with 
the demand for critically needed skills of 
other areas of the world, must move forward 
in this field to help respond to our national 
needs. 

Last fall, President Johnson, in an address 
before the centennial celebration of the 
Smithsonian Institution, called for a new 
and wide-ranging endeavor in the field of 
international education. He then appointed 
a Task Force on International Education, 
headed by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, John Gardner, and Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk. 

Many of the task force’s recommendations 
were contained in the President’s message on 
international education submitted recently 
to Congress. 
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PROPOSAL 

Other Federal agencies, including the 
Peace Corps and the Agency for International 
Development, would be authorized to con- 
duct new programs. The President’s mes- 
sage also directs the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to set up a Center 
for Educational Cooperation within the De- 
partment to be a focal point for leadership 
in international education and acting as a 
channel for communication between the U.S, 
educational community and U.S. missions 
abroad.” 

The legislation proposes vesting new au- 
thority with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to carry out new legis- 
lative programs including the administra- 
tion of: 

A grant program to American colleges and 
universities to establish graduate centers 
of excellence equipped to be centers of na- 
tional and international resources for re- 
search and training in international studies. 
A center might specialize in all matters af- 
fecting one geographic area instead of a pre- 
vious emphasis on just language or the cul- 
ture of that area. It also might concentrate 
on a problem common to many countries or 
specific areas such as overpopulation or agri- 
culture. It might do both. 

Subject matter at these graduate centers 
would be as far-ranging as necessary to fill 
the serious gaps in our knowledge of other 
countries. The act would underwrite travel 
by visiting scholars and faculty to the Amer- 
ican centers as well as other projects and 
activities. 

A grant program to assist colleges and 
universities in planning, developing and 
carrying out a comprehensive program to 
strengthen and improve undergraduate in- 
struction in international studies. Sample 
programs could include such projects and 
activities as faculty planning for develop- 
ment and expansion of undergraduate pro- 
grams, expansion of foreign language courses, 
and student work-study-travel programs. 
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Strengthen title VI of the National De- 
tense Education Act of 1958. Presently, the 
Federal share of the cost of financing lan- 
guage and area centers is limited to 50 per- 
cent. This would be increased to a maxi- 
mum 100 percent of Federal funding. The 
amendments would also remove the restric- 
tions on language covered by the legislation. 
Area and language centers for Western 
studies could be established. Presently, 
these centers offer comprehensive programs 
of instruction dealing with one or another 
non-Western World region in close integra- 
tion with the study of the modern languages 
spoken in that region including languages 
ranging from Arabic to Vietnamese. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Here are some additional figures on trends 
in international education, travel and com- 
merce. 


Basic data on international education, 

travel, and commerce 

1. In the last few years, modern trans- 
portation and communication have brought 
together people from 130 nations of the 
world. During 1963-64, more than 18,000 
students and more than 4,000 faculty mem- 
bers from U.S. schools were extending their 
education abroad. This is more than double 
the number of a short 10 years ago. 

2. In 1964, 2.2 million Americans were over- 
seas travelers, spending $3.4 billion. Again, 
this is more than double the number in 
1965-66. Foreign travel to the United States 
also has greatly increased. This has tripled 
from 1955 to 1964. In 1964 alone, more than 
1.1 million foreigners traveled from over- 
seas to visit and study in this country. 

8. Foreign trade also has been growing at 
a fantastic rate. In 1964, the combined total 
of exports and imports of the United States 
amounted to roughly $50 billion indicating 
a growing recognition of increased world 
commerce. This is an increase of 100 per- 
cent from the year 1955. 


TABLE V.—National Defense Education Act language and area centers and the critical modern foreign language offerings in 1965-66 1 


Institution 


American University, Washin: 


director, Language and Area 8. or 1 . and Southeast Asia). 
Antioch College, ellow Sprin; hio (Prof. Raymond L. Gorden, 
director, Language and Area — ſor Nan America). 


University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (Prof. Earl H. Pritchard, director, 


Language and Area Center in Oriental Studies). 
Boston College, Chestnut 
8 , Language and Are 
udi: 


es). 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
East Asia age and Area Cen 


Language and Area Center for 
University of California, Berkeley, 


n, D.C. (Prof. Kenneth P. Landon, 


Hill, Mass. (Prof. Raymond T. McNally, 
‘Area ‘Center for Slavic and East European 


a Lea E. Williams, director, 
Bucknell University, . Pa. 5 David J. Lu, director, 
apanese 
alif. Prot. David G. Mandelbaum, 


Languages with Federal support 


Hindi, Indonesian 

Portuguese. 

Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Hindi 
Polish (Old Russian), Russian 


Languages without Federal support 


Spanish, 


Bengali, Marathi, Pr AET eee) (Old 


director, South Asia Lan e and Area Center). Persian), (Sanskrit), 1 l, Telugu. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. (Prof. Laura Nader, acting 5 Nee dialects), Hebrew, | (Akkadian), rabic, Armenian), 
director, Near Eastern W and Area Center). (Hittite), Turkish, enan Eey tian, Hebrew, (Sumerian, 
garit 
University of California, Kokoon Calif. (Prof. Kathryn B. Feuer, | Czech, Hungarian, Polish, Russian, Serbo- ulgarian, Lithuanian, 18 Church Slavie), 
acting director, East Europea: ra om T e and Area Center). Croatian. (Old Russian), Ukrainian. 
University of California, Loa Angolan: (Prof. Benjamin E. Thomas, | Afrikaans, Bambara, Efik, Hausa, Igbo, Shona, 
d frican Language and Area Center). Sotho, Swahili, Twi, Yoruba. 


tor, 
University of California. 
r, Latin ‘Amerionn Language and Area Cen 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Grunebaum, director, Near Eastern 


Balkan tudies), 


University of Chicago, Chicago, III., 


Area Center), 
Universi or Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
rector, Center for Slavic and East nopo Studies). 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y, ( 
African guage and Area Conter r). 
Columbia University, New York, N. 


y gu: 
Columbia University, New York 


See footnotes at end of table, 
CXIL 131 


Angeles, Calif. (Prof. Johannes Wilbert, 


nter). 
Calif. (Prof. Gustave E. 
tern Language and d Area Center). 


cago, iy 9 557 Edwin McClellan, director, 
i Prot. Eric P. Hamp, director, 


(Prof. Edward C. Dimock and 
Prof. J. A. B. van Buitenen, codirectors, South Asia Language and 


(Prof. Walter N. Vickery, di- 

‘of. L. Gray Cowan, director, 
V. (Prof. Charles Wagley, director, 
age and Area Center for Latin American Studies). 


N.Y. (Prof. Henry L. Roberts, direc- 
À tor, Soviet and East European Language and Area Center). 


Nahuatl, Portuguese, Quechua. 


von 


ht, Turkish 


Spanish. 
(Biblical Aramaic) Ethiopic [Amharic]. 


c [Uigur]), Urdu. 


Bulgarian, Polish, Russian. 
Hausa, Swahili 

Portuguese. 

Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovak 


Bengali, Hindi, Indonesian, Persian, Tamil, 
Urdu, 


Oe 
Albanian, (Aromunian),* 157 lan, (Judeo- 
Spanish), 1 Church Slav- 
onic), (Romani psy)? eaten Slovak,? 
epell (Fah, (E 


(Old Church Slavic). 


Spanish. 
Bulgarian, Czech, Polish, Ukrainian. 
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TABLE V.— National Defense Education Act language and area centers and the critical modern foreign language offerings in 1965-66 \— 


Institution 


Continued 


Languages with Federal support 


Columbia renin bral New York, N.Y. (Prof. Wm. Theodore de Bary, 


director, East Asian Language and Area Center er). 

Columbia Univers ys New iota N.Y. (Prof. John Lotz, director, 
Uralic Language and Area Ce 50 

nel University, Ithaca. N. Y. Prof. Harold Shadick, director, East 
Asia Language and Area Center 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (Prof. J. M. Stycos and Prof. T. E. 
codirectors, Language an: 


N d Area Center for Latin American 
Cornell University, pet creases N a $ A 1 5 Gordon H. Fairbanks, director, 
South Asia 
Cornell VESAAS 


ede N e f. (Prol. George MeT. Kahin, director, 


Dartmouth th Cole Han 8 H. (Prof. Francis w. Gramlich, director, 
Language and Area Center for East Asia). 
Duke University, Durham, N. ae (Prof. Robert I. Crane, director, 


Center for Southern Asian Stu 

Duquesne 1 Pittsb M, Pa. (Prof. Geza Grosschmid, director, 
‘Abican Language and Area 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. ( (Prof. Jackson H. Bailey, director, 
Language an ‘Area Center for East Asia), 

University 121 Florida, Gainesville, Fla. (Prof. Rene Lemarchand, 


2 8 and Area 1 . for ete 25 5 es). 

A eid of a, Gainesvi la. (Prof. J. V. D. Saunders, direc- 
tor, Latin American Tangazo a 1 Area Program). 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y. (Rev. Walter C. Jaskievicz, 8.J., 
director, Russian guage and Area Cen ter). 

George Washin Overy, Washington, D.C. (Prof. Kurt L. 
London, direc: Ares Center for Sino Soviet Studies). 

Georgetown University, Washinton) D.C. (Prof. Wallace M. Erwin, 


Director, Language and Area for Middle East Center), 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Prof. Donald H. Shively, direc- 
T, Language and Area Center for East forges Pta dies). 
Sara University, Cambridge, Mass. (Prof. D. W. Lockard, director, 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies). 


Harvard University, ee (Prof. Horace G. Lunt, director, 
Slavic 3 and Area Center 
Universit Me Benn. Honolulu, Hawaii (Prof. Roland Fuchs, director, 


8 Tanguage and Area 3 eg 
Howard Dalvie, G. (Prot. Charles Frantz, director, 


African e and Area Center). 

Universi ae 12 3 III. (Prof. Solomon B. Levine, director, 
Aslan ee and Area Cen 

University 01 ue is, Urbana, III. (Prof. John Thompson, director, 
Language an: Center for Latin America ). 

8 of ina 8 III. wr Ralph T. Fisher, director, 

Indiana University, “Bloomin a (Prof. J. Gus Liebenow, di- 
rector, A Area Center). 

Indiana tniversity oomington, Ind. (Prof. Edward J. Brown, di- 
rector, Slavic ago and Area Center). 

Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Ind. (Prof. Denis Sinor, director, 
Uralic and Altaic Language and Ares Center). 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (Prof. Y. P. Mei, director, 


Center for Far Eastern Studies). 

Johns Hopkins 8 School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D.C. (Prof. Majid Khadduri, director, Middle East 
Language and Area Center). 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (Prof. Thomas R. Smith, di- 
rector, n and Area Center for East Asian Studies). 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (Prof. Herbert J. Ellison, 
8 Language and Area Center for Slavic and East European 

u 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa. (Prof. John A. Marcum, director, 
African 75 ‘and Area“ Center). 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. (Prof. George F. Put- 
nam, director, Russian Language and Area Center). 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. (Mother 
Adele Fiske, director, Language and Area Genter for East Asia). 

University of Miami, Coral bles, Fla. (Prof. Mose L. Harvey, director, 
Latin American can Language and Area Center). 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 Charles O. Hucker, 
director, Far Eastern Language and Area Cente 

University of } Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Prof. "William D. Schorge 
Studies). Language and Area Center in Near and Middle Raster 

dies’ 


discon South and Southeast Asia ‘Language and Area Cen ter). 
Michi State e East Lansing, Mich. (Prof. Charles C. 
Hughes, director, African Language and aie Center 


ter). 
Mich 5 State University, East Lansing, M maya William T. Ross, 
director, South Asia Tangonge and Area Centa 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 0 rof. Alrik Gustafson, 
director, Center for Northwest Euro) Language and Area Studies). 
5 of Missouri, Columbia fori mera ‘Noel P. Gist, director, 


Asia . and Area Center) 

sers of Ni exico, 5 N. Mex. (Prof. Albert R. 
Lopes, Director, Latin American Language and Area Center. 

New York University, New York, N.Y. (Prof. Oscar Fernandez, acting 
Director, Ibero-American. and Area Center). 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. (Prof, Gwendolen M. Carter, 
director, Language an Area Center for sub-Saharan Africa 

Oakland University, 8 Mich aor Robert C. Howes, director, 
eg, oe ‘Area Center for Chinese Studies). 

Oberlin Co » Oberlin, Ono (Prof. Ellsworth C. Carlson, director, 
East Asian and Area Center). 

Ohio bbe i] thens, Ohio (Prof. David B. Arnold, director, African 
Lan Area Center). 

Ohio tate t University, Columbus, Ohio (Prof. Leon I. EWRO, , director, 
Language and Area Center for Slavic and East European Studies). 
See footnotes at end of table, 


Languages without Federal support 


Atayal, Chinese, Japanese, Korean 
Finnish, Hungarian, Uralic languages 


Cantonese,? 5 lassical Chinese), Hokkien and 
Mandarin hinese, Japanese, (Classical Japa- 
nese). 


Quechua, Spanish. 


Hindi, (Indo-Aryan), Sinhalese, Telugu_..._._.- Dravidian, (Pali), (Sanskrit). 


Burmese, Dutch, =e Javanese, Taga- | Cebuano, [Bisayan].? 
one Thai, Vietnamese. 


Hindi-Urdu, Kannada, Marathi, Telugu 


Hausa, Lingala, Swahili Arabic. 
ee a o A 

African linguistics, Portuguese. 

Portuguese, Spanish. 

—— ðxVßßßßßß oe i Oe Czech,? Polish. 


7 —.— (classical Chinese), Japanese, (classical bac ome (Classical Mongolian)*, (Classica 


ese). 
Aabo. ( ical Arabic), 5 Persian, As (Classical Armenian), (Avestan) Pa cee 
Turkish, (Ottoman Turkish). Asian Nuke, 40 (Biblical Ae (iranian J. 
Pashto, 7 rkish, 


ee Ottoman Tur! 
N “old Church Slavonic), 
ees 


Hawaiian, Hindi, (Pali), (Sanskrit), Tagalog. 


Polish, Russian, Ukrainian 

Cambodian, eg cs der Japanese, 
5 

Swahili, ei He DEE S SN, 

Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, Hindi, Indonesian, | Persian, Turkish.? 


Japanese. 
Portuguese, Spanis .-.........--.-...---.-..- 


Polish, Russlan a ** Church Slavonic), Serbo-Croatian, Ukrain- 

Hausa, Swahili, Yoruba..........--.--....-..... A Krio,? Mende,: Twi,? Zuli.2 

Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian. .....-_.... Czech, Polish. 

Estonian, Finnish, Hungarian, Korean, (Middle | Cheremis,2 Chuvash,2 (Manchu), Mordvin, 
8 Mongolian, Tibetan, ‘kish, (Old Turkish), (Osmanli), Yakut.2 


Hebrew, 2 Persian,? Turkish. 


Chinese, Japanese 
(Old Russian), Polis 


Chinese, Japanese 
Arabic, Hebrew, (classical Persian), Persian, 
Turkish. 


Cantonese, Korean. 


Polish, Russian, Serbo- Croatian 
Hindi-Urdu, Indonesian-Malay, Thai 
Bemba, Hausa, 1 8 Swahili, West African 
pidgin English, 
ali, Hindi-Urdu, (Sanskrit) S EE S 
Danish, (Old Danish), (Old fe Urn Swed- 


ish), (Old Hi 
Bengali, Hindi- 


(Sanskrit). 


Norwegian, Swedish. 


Ewe,? Ga-Adangme,? Krio,? Twi, Yoruba, 


(Old Church Slavic), Russian, Serbo-Croatian. 
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TABLE V. National Defense Education Act language and area centers and the critical modern foreign language offerings in 1965-66 \— 


Institution 
University of P. lvania, guage and A Pa. (Prof. Moshe Greenberg, 
director, Middle East Lang e and Area Center) 


University of Panis shania. adelphia, Pa. (Prof. Alfred Senn, 
director, Slavie Language and 1 ter). 

8 9 Philadelphia, Pa. (Prof. W. Norman Brown, 
director, South Asia Language and Area Center). 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. (Prof. Vernon 

Aspaturian, director, Slavic and Soviet Language and Area Center). 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsbi by we (Pr 
director, East Asian Language an Center). 

Portland State College, Portland, Oreg. (Prof. Frederick J. Cox, director, 
Middle East Studies Center). 

Portland State College, Portland, Oreg. (Prof. H. Frederick Peters, 
director, Language and Area Center for Central Europe). 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. (Prof. Marius B. Jansen, director, 
Language and Area Center in in Est Asian i Studies). 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. TEANA D: pe eon Young, director, 
Language and Area Center for Near ies). 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. (Prof, Richard T. Burgi, director, 
Language and Area Center for Russian Studies). 

University of 9 7 Rochester, N.Y. (Prof. McCrea Hazlett, 
director, South Asia Lan; i and Area Center). 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. (Prof. Theodore 
H. E. Chen, director, Asian-Slavie Studies Center). 

Stanford University Stanford, Calif, (Prof. Patrick B. Hanan, director, 
Chinese. 5 and Area Center). 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. (Prof. A. Kimball Romney, direc- 
tor, Latin American Lan, guage and Area Center). 

University o of e — — ba (Prof. Edgard G. Polomé, director, 


Sout 
Lasers A of 8 ey Area € iss Richard N. ig director, 
Language and Center for Latin American Studies 
University< of Texas, pers Tex. (Prof. Walter Lehn, d. rector, Middle 
East Language and Area Center). 


‘of. Yi-T’ung Wang, 


(Prof. William J. Griffith, 
and Area Cen 


Tulane University, New Orlean: ee kp, 
rof. Aziz S. Atiya, director, 


director, Latin American Studies 
panty of Utah, Salt Lake oan Utah ( 
Middle East Lan 


and Area Center’ 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. Tenn, te ot Josef Rysan, director, 
Slavic Language and Area Center 


University of A fe eg Charlottesville, Va. (Prof. Charles G. Reid, Jr., 
director, Language age and Area Center for Latin America), 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Prof. peng > E. Taylor, 
d Far Eastern and Russian Lan e and Area Center). 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (Prof. oe. Boeck, tor, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Prof. Ph DD. e director, 
African Language and Area Center). 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, is. (Prof. Joseph W. Elder, direc- 
tor, South and Area Center). 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Prof. Norman P. Sacks, direc- 
and Area Center in Tarn American Studies). 
is. (Prof. Henry W. Hoge, direc- 
tor, aed DE Area Centi er), 
Yale “University, Ne New 2 Conn. (Prof. Roy A. Miller, director, 
East Asian Language and Area Center). 
1 9 85 University, New Haven, Conn. (Prof. Richard M. Morse, direc- 
r, Language and Area Center for Latin American Studies). 
yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Prof. Karl J. Pelzer, director, 


Continued 


Languages with Federal support 


Arabic, Turkiah. ninao 
Polish, Russian, Ukramian 
Gujarati, Hindi- 


Urdu, Marathi, Nepali, (Old Marathi), 
Ukrainian 2a Ses 


Bengali, (classical Tamil), 


Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish. z 
Czech, Polish, Serbo-Croatian._......... 


Chinese, Japanese, Russian 
Chinese, Japansss -.--.- penn nn nm 


Languages without Federal support 


Hebrew, Persian. 

Wa 2 Ozech,? Lithuanian, (Old Church 
1 (Pali), (Prakrit), (Sanskrit), Sin- 
halese,? Telugu. 

(Old chureh Slavic), Polish, Russian. 

Thai. 


German, Russian. 


(Akkadian),? (Biblical Hebrew), (Syriac).? 
Serbo-Croatian, 
Sanskrit. 


FTT Portuguese. 
Chinese, Dravidian, Hindi, Japanese, Telugu. ] Marathi. 
anon „T—[—iNäm.̃ Spanish. 


Modern standard Arabic, Egyptian Arabic, 
ET and Quranic Arabic), Hebrew, 
Biblical 1 Israeli Hebrew, (old Per- 


* 


Portuguese, Spanish -...... = 


Arabic, Persian, Turkish...........-..-. 
(Old church Slavonic), Russlan 
Portuguese, Spanish 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Mongolian, Russian, 


Thai, Tibetan, Vietnamese. 
Chinese, (classical Chinese), Japanese. 


Arabic, Swahili, Xhosa 


Kannada, 
„Telugu, 


Hindi, Hindi-Urdu, (old Hindi) 
(o classical Kannada), (old Kanna 
u. 


Portuguese 


Southeast Asia Studies Center). 


i Includes certain classical languages (shown in parentheses) necessary to an under- 


standing of the world area. 


(Akkadian), (Aramaic),? (Avestan),? (Sanskrit), 
Uzbek. 


Crna (Classical Greek), Hindi. Japanese, 
onde Polish, Serbo-Croatian. 


Bulgarian, (old church Slavonic), (old U hur. 
Polish, (Sanskrit), Serbo-Croatian, Tur X 
(Classical Japanese). 


Buddhist Chinese, Fe pg Sanskrit), (Pra- 
krit), (Sanskrit), Tibetan 


Spanish. 

Japanese, Korean, (Mongolian), (Tibetan): 
Spanish. 

Dutch, Indonesian, 


Instruction available upon request. 


MADAM CHIANG SELLS WAR 
WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an ably written 
article—as his articles generally are; in 
fact, I know of no exception—by Rich- 
ard Dudman, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
entitled Madam Chiang Sells War With 
Red China,” which appeared in the Sun- 
day, January 30, 1966, issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MADAM CHIANG SELLS Wak WITH RED CHINA 
(By Richard Dudman) 

WasHINGTON, January 29. —As the United 
States moves toward a decision on a new ex- 
pansion of the war in southeast Asia, the 
possibility of war with China is little men- 


tioned but much pondered, 
Publicly, the official position can be 


summed up as repeated assurance that China 
will stay out and warning that China would 
come in at its own peril 


Privately, the prospect of masses of Chinese 
troops pouring into South Vietnam is cause 
for anxiety and some restraint; the bombers, 
for example, stay well back from the Chinese 
border. Among specialists in Chinese Com- 
munist affairs, the odds on Chinese entry are 
understood to have risen sharply. 

There are a few war hawks in Congress and 
in the executive branch who favor carrying 
the war to China. They see the fighting in 
Vietnam as a steppingstone to an attack to 
knock out China’s nuclear installations be- 
fore they become fully operational. 

Amid the worry and anxiety and occasional 
war cries, the voice of an important visitor 
from Formosa is so serene that it goes almost 
unnoticed. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has been 
in the United States since September 6, mak- 
ing an occasional bland speech, meeting in- 
formally with high officials (including a 5- 
minute chat with President Lyndon B. John- 
son at a White House tea), and avoiding press 
interviews. 

“She has no mission here,” said a spokes- 
man for the Republic of China Embassy. 

The tea at the White House was given by 
Mrs. Johnson shortly after Madam Chiang's 
arrival. The following week, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk gave a dinner for her in one 
of the Department’s eighth-floor dining 


rooms. Secretary of Defense Robert S. Me- 
Namara and Deputy Secretary Cyrus R. Vance 
also were there. Other officials have paid her 
courtesy calls at her suite in the Shoreham 
Hotel and at the house she has rented on 
Kalorama Road. 

Officials give the impression that, since her 
visit is classed as unofficial, any talks with 
her are brief, informal and no more than 
social chit-chat. 

Last week she spoke at the National War 
College before an audience of students and 
their wives and a sprinkling of what came 
to be known as the China lobby. Guests in- 
cluded Mrs, Claire Chennault, widow of the 
founder of the Flying Tigers in World War 
II and that line’s successor, China Air Trans- 
port; Thomas Corcoran, who was counsel for 
General Chennault when he was lobbying 
for aid to Chiang in the late 1940's; and Adm, 
Arleigh Burke, former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and now director of the conservative 
center for strategic studies of Georgetown 
University. Mrs. Clare Booth Luce addressed 
the same forum earlier this winter. 

Mme. Chiang’s speech was not for publica- 
tion. An officer who heard it described it 
as inspirational rather than getting down 
to the brass tacks of strategy in the Far 
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East. He said that her approach could be 
described as “soft-sell.” 

At the Washington Wellesley Club last 
Saturday, she told a Biblical story that 
seemed to some listeners to be intended as 
a political allegory, She related that Joshua, 
who led the Jews in the wilderness, took the 
last choice when the land was divided 
among the different tribes. But the others 
began serving other nations and other gods 
and were plundered, whereas Joshua’s poorer 
land prospered. 

Her Embassy afterward expressed regret 
that Washington newspaper reporters had 
tried to read current significance into what 
was merely her recollection of an Old Testa- 
ment story. 

Behind the soft-sell, it is known that she 
continues to preach her version of the 
inevitable war with Communist China and 
to express her conviction that, since it must 
be fought sooner or later, it had better come 
sooner. 

The administration is represented as pay- 
ing no attention to this irresponsible 
bravery, as one rather tolerant critic calls 
this thesis. 

Mme. Chiang’s visit is the latest in a 
long series. She has come to the United 
States for stays of from several months to 
more than a year at critical times in the 
affairs of the regime on Formosa. She was 
in this country in 1942-1943, 1944, 1948-1950, 
1954, and 1958-1959. She has not said how 
long her present visit will last. 

Her tactics of pressure and persuasion 
have made both friends and enemies. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once said of her that 
she “could talk very convincingly about 
democracy, its aims and ideals, but hasn't 
any idea how to live it.” President Harry S. 
Truman refused to speak to her on an official 
basis when she came to Washington to 
woo his administration after his surprise 
victory over the nationalists’ favorite, 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

This time, she has escaped criticism and 
even much public notice. A possible reason 
is her unusually quiet and indirect approach. 
Another could be deference to her advancing 
age. Although the China yearbook of 1935 
said she was born in 1892, she is generally 
thought to be about 68 years old. Her hus- 
band is 78. 

More important, Formosa’s time is running 
out as the sole representative of China in the 
United Nations. And there is an increasing 
disposition by American officials to recognize 
the Peiping Government whenever the war 
in Vietnam can be ended. 

Madame Chiang’s persuasive efforts may be 
offset this time by the appearance of a new 
book, Formosa Betrayed” by George H. Kerr 
(Houghton Miffin, 514 pp., $6.95). It tells a 
story of tyranny and corruption in her hus- 
band’s regime. 

Part of the story concerns Madame Chiang 
and her brother, T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and later Premier. When the 
United States prepared late in World War II 
to put $470 million into China aid through 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency, they insisted that Chinese officials 
would be sole administrators of the relief pro- 
gram. 

Kerr reports that Madame Chiang’s family 
dominated the warehousing and shipping in- 
terests that distributed the supplies. He 
says that China insisted on charging $190 
million in administrative costs for distribut- 
ing the donated goods. 

American economic aid to Formosa has 
often been cited as an outstanding pro- 

Some American officials who have 
seen Kerr's book complain that his firsthand 
observations there have not included a re- 
cent look at Formosa’s success story. 

His criticism of the regime is more polit- 
ical than economic, however. He contends 
that economic progress is not enough and 
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that Formosans are restive under the dom- 
ination of a regime of mainland Chinese. 

American officials concede that political 
progress has been slower than economic prog- 
ress. But they point out that Nationalist 
China is at war and contend that, under 
martial law, there can hardly be “unre- 
strained political progress.” 

Even restrained political progress is hardly 
the description that would fit recent incidents 
of political suppression cited by Kerr. He 
tells how the secret police, under Chiang’s 
son and heir-apparent, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
harassed, beat and executed leaders of For- 
mosan Nationalist movements. 

The regime on Formosa has shown great 
interest in the campaign to suppress the 
Vietcong and is understood to have offered 
repeatedly to send troops. 

Although South Vietnam and the United 
States both have felt the need for more com- 
bat troops for counterguerrilla fighting, 
both have rejected the idea of bringing in 
Chinese Nationalists. 

The reasons usually given are that any 
Chinese are unpopular in Vietnam and that 
Chinese Nationalist troops would be a new 
provocation to Peiping. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are 
accustomed to the invasion of foreign 
propagandists, from time to time, in our 
country. As one reads Mr. Dudman’s 
account of the activities of Madam 
Chiang, she falls, in my judgment, under 
that category and description. 


IS SEATO A TREATY ORGANIZATION 
OR A FRONT FOR A WAR IN ASIA? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, January 28, Secretary of State Rusk 
appeared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. A good deal of the hearing 
was devoted to the question of our so- 
called commitment to South Vietnam. 

I have spoken on this subject before, 
but I feel that I must do so again. And 
I will continue to speak out as long as 
the administration continues to misrep- 
resent and misstate the legalities, not to 
mention the moralities, involved in our 
war in South Vietnam. 

In his opening statement to the Com- 
mittee, Secretary Rusk said: 

The United States has a clear and direct 


commitment to the security of Vietnam 
against external attack. 


The Secretary was then asked what the 
origin and basis was for this clear and 
direct commitment. He began his reply 
by referring to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty. He was asked: 
“Does the treaty commit us to do what 
we are doing now in Vietnam?” He re- 
plied that he had no doubt that it does.” 
He went on to say that “a protocol state 
has a right to call on the members of the 
organization for assistance” and that 
“there seems to be no doubt that we are 
entitled to offer that assistance.” Later, 
he said that the policy of the treaty was 
that we are opposed to aggression 
against the countries of southeast Asia. 
I said at this point in the hearing that 
I disagreed with virtually every major 
premise in the Secretary’s prepared 
statement and in the subsequent remarks 
of the Secretary that had taken place at 
the hearing. I noted that I disagreed, 
in particular, with his interpretation of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. I will now turn to the reasons 
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for my statement of disagreeement last 
Friday. 
TERMS OF SEATO TREATY 

I have been over this ground several 
times before and will not impose on the 
time of Senators by beginning again at 
the beginning. Suffice it to say that the 
heart of the treaty is article IV which 
states the obligations of the parties when 
direct or indirect aggression occurs. 

Paragraph one of article IV states that 
if there is “aggression by means of armed 
attack” against any of the parties or the 
protocol states—and South Vietnam is a 
protocol state—each party will then “act 
to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes.” 
This is the first sentence of paragraph 
No. 1. The second and final sentence of 
paragraph 1 is also important. It states 
that “measures taken under this para- 
graph shall be immediately reported to 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Paragraph 2 of article IV refers to the 
case where “in the opinion of any of the 
parties, the inviolability or the integrity 
of the territory or the sovereignty or po- 
litical independence of any party” or any 
protocol state “is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack.” In this 
case, paragraph 2 continues, “the parties 
shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense.” 

UNDER WHAT SEATO LANGUAGE DOES VIETNAM 
FALL? 


Now when the treaty first came into 
existence, the war going on in South Viet- 
nam was considered to be a threat by 
other than armed attack. In other 
words, the war was considered to be a 
situation described in paragraph 2. The 
late Secretary of State Dulles, the origi- 
nator of the treaty, made this plain on 
several occasions. Testifying before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary 
Dulles summed up the meaning of the 
“commitment” in paragraph 2 in these 
words: “That is an obligation for con- 
sultation. Itis not an obligtioan for ac- 
tion.” 

Hence, under paragraph 2 there is no 
commitment to take any action vis-a-vis 
South Vietnam. There is an obligation 
to consult the other parties to the treaty 
but, let me emphasize, South Vietnam is 
not a party to the treaty. There is 
clearly not a commitment to defend 
South Vietnam with American Armed 
Forces. 

Now, Secretary Rusk might want to 
argue that it is not paragraph 2 but 
paragraph 1 that applies at present 
in South Vietnam. I say that he might 
so argue because I do not know whether 
or not he would. To the best of my 
knowledge, he has never stated publicly 
whether he views our commitment to 
South Vietnam to arise from paragraph 
1 or from paragraph 2. When this 
question was discussed last Friday, he 
referred to North Vietnam’s moving the 
325th North Vietnamese Division into 
South Vietnam in late 1964 and early 
1965. He did not come right out and 
say that this constituted “aggression by 
means of armed attack.” He has not 
used this important phrase, so far as I 
am aware. 
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Nor has this phrase, which is required 
to bring paragraph 1 into effect, ever 
appeared ina SEATO communique. The 
communique issued on May 6, 1965, at 
the conclusion of the last SEATO Coun- 
cil meeting in London mentioned Com- 
munist aggression” but not aggression 
by means of armed attack.” 

If the United States considers that its 
commitment to South Vietnam under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
arises from paragraph 1 of article IV, 
I think that we and the rest of the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know it. We 
are entitled to be told in no uncertain 
terms. We cannot be expected to divine 
whether our legal commitment is only 
to consult or whether it is to take action 
in accordance with our constitutional 
processes. It is incumbent on Secretary 
Rusk to make an unequivocal statement 
on this point. And I ask for it tonight. 

It is astonishing to me that the admin- 
istration is leading this country into full- 
scale war without ever identifying the 
nature and language of the commitment 
they claim to be following. 

Our commitment cannot be two dif- 
ferent things. If our present commit- 
ment to South Vietnam is pursuant to 
paragraph 2, it is a commitment only to 
consult and the situation we are facing 
is not “aggression by means of armed 
attack.” If our commitment falls under 
paragraph 1 there must be “aggression 
by means of armed attack” and someone 
in this administration must so state. 

NO UNILATERAL COMMITMENT UNDER SEATO 


Even if Secretary Rusk had made such 
a statement, and had said that we were 
acting under paragraph 1, we would 
not have a unilateral commitment to 
defend South Vietnam. In the first 
place, paragraph 1 of article IV speaks 
of a “common danger,” which certainly 
implies collective judgment by those who 
share the common danger and, second, 
a common response to that danger. 

The most recent SEATO communique 
does not state any finding of common 
danger. Could SEATO members meet 
and ignore a common danger governed 
by their treaty organization? Not if 
this is really a collective defense orga- 
nization. 

If the Secretary wants to argue that 
SEATO is not a collective defense mech- 
anism at all, but only a misrepresented 
hook on which to hang American mili- 
tary intervention anywhere in southeast 
Asia, let him proceed to make that case. 

Certainly in terms of response, there 
is no agreement in SEATO that there is 
a common danger governed by para- 
graph 1 of article IV. There are eight 
members of the SEATO, We, the Aus- 
tralians, and the New Zealanders are the 
only members with forces in the field. 
We have huge forces, and they have, in 
comparison, token forces. The most sig- 
nificant military assistance we have re- 
ceived has come from South Korea which 
is not even a member of SEATO and is, 
of course, an American military depend- 
ency. The other five members have 
contributed only troops. One member, 
France, has publicly criticized our ac- 
tions in South Vietnam. 

As to South Korea, let me point out 
that we maintain more American soldiers 
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there to protect South Korea against the 
North Koreans than South Korea has 
sent to Vietnam. 

In the second place, we should keep 
clearly in mind the fact that under para- 
graph one we have no commitment to 
defend South Vietnam with our armed 
forces. South Vietnam is a protocol 
state but not a member of SEATO. An 
“attack by means of armed aggression” 
against its territory falls within the area 
covered by the Southeast Asia Treaty- 
If such an attack occurs, the parties 
have an obligation to act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with their 
constitutional processes. The danger 
involved, under paragraph one, is the 
danger to the “peace and safety” of each 
of the parties. This is quite a different 
thing from a commitment to defend by 
armed force a protocol state against 
aggression. 

CONFLICT WITH U.N. CHARTER 


Finally, I would point out that if we 
are currently acting under paragraph 
one we are violating both the treaty it- 
self and the U.N. Charter. We are vio- 
lating the treaty itself because para- 
graph one requires that “measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immedi- 
ately reported to the Security Council of 
the United Nations.” We have not re- 
ported our Vietnam war measures to the 
Security Council. We have had various 
communications with the President of 
the Security Council and with the Secre- 
tary General, but none of these commu- 
nications has been identified as a report 
of measures taken under paragraph one 
of article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. 

Mr. President, I wish to take a moment 
to point out that my President and my 
Ambassador to the United Nations, and 
the President and the Ambassador of 180 
million people, are not acting to meet 
the requirements of this treaty. They 
are not acting to meet the requirements 
of the United Nations Charter, by send- 
ing Arthur Goldberg to New York City 
to carry on some conversations behind 
the scenes in the United Nations, either 
with U Thant, or with the President of 
the United Nations, or with various dele- 
gates to the United Nations. 

That does not amount to taking the 
issue of Vietnam to the United Nations. 
Yet they have succeeded in some quar- 
ters in giving the impression to the Amer- 
ican people that, prior to the action we 
took the other day in regard to Vietnam, 
we had taken our cause to the United 
Nations. 

We have been derelict in taking our 
cause to the United Nations. 

We have been in violation of the 
United Nations Charter for the past sey- 
eral years. 

I am glad that at long last my Gov- 
ernment has finally sent a resolution to 
the Security Council, asking the Security 
Council to proceed to assume its legal ob- 
ligations under the United Nations 
Charter. 

I regret, and am saddened, that my 
Government went to the United Nations 
with an olive branch in one hand and 
bombs in the other. 

By so doing we have greatly weakened 
our cause in the United Nations; and we 
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ask for the international criticism that 
we are getting because of our course of 
conduct in Vietnam. 

But let me teli the Senate of one chap- 
ter in the history of illegal acts on the 
part of the United States in southeast 
Asia that we should have reported to the 
Security Council but have not reported— 
that is the building up of a privileged 
U.S. military sanctuary in Thailand. 
We are turning Thailand into a military 
dependency of the United States. From 
this sanctuary, in violation of our inter- 
national obligations, we have been 
bombing South Vietnam and Laos for 
many months past. 

Some of my colleagues in the Senate 
and some members of the administra- 
tion are not happy when I call my coun- 
try an outlaw nation for its violations of 
international law in southeast Asia, but 
we have convicted ourselves by our own 
illegal acts. The building up of an Amer- 
ican military sanctuary in Thailand is 
no more justified than is the building up 
of military sanctuaries by Communist 
nations anywhere in Asia or elsewhere 
in the world. 

It is always interesting to me that so 
many in our own country, who think so 
much better of themselves than the rest 
of the world thinks of us, are willing to 
ignore our own transgressions and seek 
to fix attention on the transgressions of 
our enemies. We have not, under the 
terms of the SEATO Treaty, lived up to 
our obligations to report our activities 
to the Security Council. 

Therefore, we are violating the U.N. 
Charter whether we are acting in South 
Vietnam under paragraph 1 or under 
paragraph 2. In either case, we are 
violating article 2, paragraph 4, of the 
charter which states that “all members 
shall refrain in their international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force.” 
We have violated article 33 of the char- 
ter which requires that parties to a dis- 
pute “shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice” and note that article 33 re- 
ae that these steps be taken “first 
0 Fo 

I repeat it—article 33 requires that 
these steps be taken “first of all.” 

Mr. President, I am saddened by the 
fact that history will record that my 
Government did not take those steps 
first of all, and convicted herself of being 
a violator of the United Nations Charter. 

We have violated article 37, which 
states that “should the parties to a dis- 
pute of the nature referred to in article 
33 fail to settle it by the means indi- 
cated in that article, they shall refer it 
to the Security Council.” We have vio- 
lated article 39, which states that “the 
Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression.“ 
If we are invoking SEATO, we have and 
are violating article 53 of the United 
Nations Charter which states that no 
enforcement action shall be taken un- 
der regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council.” 
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From the floor of the Senate tonight, 
Mr. President, I ask you: When did you, 
as Commander in Chief, ask for Secu- 
rity Council authorization for us to en- 
gage in armed conflict in southeast Asia 
under SEATO? Neither President John- 
son nor Dean Rusk nor McNamara can 
erase the indelible language of the 
United Nations Charter, and that lan- 
guage is binding on us as well as on 
every other signatory to the charter. 

Some of my colleagues and some peo- 
ple in the administration do not like it 
because I point out that our hands are 
not clean. Let me say that sometimes 
the United Nations is referred to as a 
tribunal of equity. I used to teach my 
law students that old doctrine of equity 
that one appears before a court of 
equity, if one expects to have equity 
done, only with clean hands. 

The sad thing is that the United States 
cannot appear before the United Nations 
with clean hands, so far as our violations 
of the charter are concerned. It is im- 
portant that we wash them. That is 
why I believe it is so laudable that at 
long last we are before the United Na- 
tions. We must accept a considerable 
amount of criticism, because we have it 
coming to us. 

I would not have my ambassador hesi- 
tate to see to it that others with unclean 
hands have their records spread open in 
the United Nations. 

But this stage must be put behind us. 
The record will have to be made against 
us, against our enemies, and against our 
potential enemies. Then the members 
of the United Nations must settle down, 
in my judgment, and reach an under- 
standing as to how we can best bring an 
end to a war in southeast Asia which 
by the day is increasing the threat of 
a third world war. 

For many months past I have urged 
that the Security Council—or in the case 
of a veto, the General Assembly—con- 
sider a recommendation that the mem- 
bers of the Geneva Conference of 1954 
reconvene and seek to arrive at an ar- 
rangement whereby they can implement 
and effectuate the basic tenets of the 
Geneva accords of 1954. At long last— 
although for many months our admin- 
istration would not hear of it—our Gov- 
ernment now indicates that it would be 
willing to consider these accords. 

Arthur Goldberg is now saying that if 
the United Nations would agree to do 
that, we would be at Geneva tomorrow. 

This means, of course, that we would 
have to sit down with the Communists. 
What a change. This means, of course, 
that there would be a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference. This means that 
there would have to be a recognition of 
another basic truism of international 
law, and that is that a Communist nation 
has exactly the same sovereign rights un- 
der international law as a free nation. 

In spite of all the hysteria and war 
propaganda that is stalking this country 
and misleading many Americans, let us 
face up to the fact that we cannot wish- 
fully think Communists and their gov- 
ernments off the face of the earth. Nor 
can we bomb them off the face of the 
earth. We can win military victories 
over them, but that will never give us 
peace. 
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The objective should be to lead man- 
kind toward peace and not toward war, 
even though through war we might gain 
some surrenders. 

So I am again pleading tonight, Mr. 
President, that my country recognize how 
important it is that we do everything we 
can to try to have the Geneva Conference 
reconvened in order to carry out the 
basic tenents of the 1954 accords. 

When will my Government face up to 
the fact that the Geneva accords of 1954 
not only did not provide for two govern- 
ments in Vietnam, but literally pro- 
hibited it? It was pointed out in the 
language of the accords that the 17th 
parallel was only a demarcation between 
two military zones; that the French mili- 
tary were to repair to the south of the 
17th parallel while the Viet Minh would 
remain in the north; and that then, for 
the next 2 years, under the direction of 
the International Control Commission, 
consultations would take place leading to 
an application of the principle of self- 
determination in July 1956, by way of a 
free election supervised by the Interna- 
tional Control Commission. 

The sordid, black, unfortunate chapter 
of American history that we wrote at that 
time will plague future generations of 
Americans because we stopped that elec- 
tion. We not only stopped that election 
but we, the United States, set up a puppet 
government in South Vietnam and by so 
doing we clearly violated the Geneva 
accords. 

I have been reading with great in- 
terest the discussions of our spokesmen 
about our willingness now to see a recon- 
vening of the Geneva Conference and the 
implementation and the effectuation of 
the agreements reached in 1954. 

I wonder if they recognize the chal- 
lenge that is going to be made to our 
action in violating the Geneva accords 
by taking Diem out of New York and 
Washington, D.C., sending him to South 
Vietnam, financing him, militarizing him, 
and creating a government there to serve 
our interests. 

All they have to do is listen to the 
criticisms of us in New York City these 
days or go with me across Asia, and it 
will soon be discovered that all of the rest 
of the world seems to know this except 
the American people. Then, there will 
be the job of concealing from the Amer- 
ican people the ugly facts about our un- 
fortunate military policy in southeast 
Asia. 

In this stormy weather in Washington, 
D. C., I can think of no more descriptive 
term than to say once again that a 
“snow job” has been done on the think- 
ing of the American people. 

No, Mr. President; we have violated 
section after section of the United Na- 
tions Charter in regard to our illegalities. 

If we are invoking SEATO, we have 
and are violating article 53 which states: 

No enforcement action shall be taken un- 
der regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council. 


And we are violating article 103 which 
states: 

In the event of a conflict between the ob- 
ligations of members of the United Nations 
under the present charter and their obliga- 
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tions under any other international agree- 
ment, their obligations under the present 
charter shall prevail. 


Incidentally, this principle of the prim- 
acy of the U.N. Charter is reiterated in 
article VI, of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty. And article I of the 
treaty states: 

The parties undertake, as set forth in the 
charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may 
be involved by peaceful means. 

REFERRAL TO U.N. 


In his news conference of January 31, 
Secretary Rusk said that the time had 
come to meet the requirements of “para- 
graph 1 of article IV of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty itself to report this present 
situation to the Security Council.” Here 
for the first time, we find the Secretary 
referring specifically to paragraph 1 of 
article IV of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty. But he still does not 
say that we are now fighting in South 
Vietnam under paragraph 1, and not 
paragraph 2, though that is the clear 
implication. At any rate, we are obeying 
the spirit if not the letter of the obliga- 
tion in paragraph 1 to report the meas- 
ures being taken to the Security Council 
after fighting there for some 2 years 
without doing it. I say that we are not 
obeying the letter of the law in this case 
because, as I have pointed out, paragraph 
1 requires that the measures being taken 
under its authority shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council. We 
have certainly not made this report im- 
mediately and “better late than never” is 
hardly a principle of international law. 

Now that we have referred the situa- 
tion in Vietnam to the Security Council, 
our violations of articles 33 and 37 of 
the U.N. Charter are no longer as blatant. 
We are finally seeking a solution to the 
dispute by mediation or arbitration, as 
article 33 obliges us to. We have not done 
this “first of all” as article 33 requires, 
but at least we have made a gesture in 
this direction. By referring the dispute 
to the Security Council on January 31, 
we are finally complying with our obliga- 
tion under article 37 of the charter. 

I am, of course, pleased to see this 
matter referred to the United Nations. 
I have been urging this course of action 
since March of 1964, and I am distressed 
that it has taken the administration so 
long to realize what our obligations are 
to the U.N. Charter. 

Secretary’s Rusk’s assertions that we 
have a “clear and direct commitment” to 
South Vietnam under the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty are feeble, 
vague, and unconvincing. In fact, we 
have no commitment to them for they 
are not a party to the treaty. What 
commitment we do have, is to the other 
parties to the treaty. It is either to con- 
sult with them, if we are acting under 
paragraph 2 of article IV of the treaty, 
or to act with them to meet the common 
danger if paragraph 1 applies. What we 
have done in South Vietnam is to inter- 
vene unilaterally when we are by no 
means committed to do so. 

BALL MISREPRESENTATIONS OF SEATO 

In a speech at Northwestern Univer- 

sity last Sunday, Undersecretary George 
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Ball further obfuscated our position by 
saying of the SEATO Treaty: 

Under that treaty and its protocol, the 
United States and other treaty partners gave 
their joint and several pledges to guarantee 
existing boundaries—including the line of 
demarcation between North and South Viet- 
nam established when the French relin- 
quished their control over Indochina. 


This is, too, a gross misstatement of 
our commitment under the SEATO 
Treaty. There is nothing in this treaty 
which says that we or our treaty part- 
ners pledged to “guarantee existing 
boundaries” anywhere—and George Ball 
knows it. Contrary to Mr. Ball’s dis- 
torted interpretation, we certainly did 
not commit ourselves to maintain a per- 
manently divided Vietnam. 

Once again, Mr. Ball has fallen into 
the pit which the administration digs 
for itself every time it tries to endorse 
the 1954 Geneva agreement and an in- 
dependent South Vietnam at one and 
the same time. The two assertions are 
totally contradictory. 

Under the 1954 Geneva agreements 
which ended the war in Indochina the 
division of Vietnam at the 17th parallel 
was a “provisional military demarcation” 
line. 

The final declaration of that confer- 
ence states that this line “should not in 
any way be interpreted as constituting 
a political or territorial boundary.” The 
final declaration went on to spell out 
that the “military demarcation line” 
was to be obliterated through unification 
elections to be held throughout Vietnam 
in July 1956. We all know why these 
elections were not held as promised: Be- 
cause Diem and we knew that no non- 
Communist leader could hope to equal 
Ho Chi Minh at the ballot box. 

To say that a divided Vietnam is guar- 
anteed under SEATO will not strike 
Hanoi or Peiping as being unusual. It 
only proves what the Communists have 
been saying all along: that despite the 
words of President Johnson that we sup- 
port the 1954 agreement, the United 
States has no intention of carrying out 
its principles and that our real objective 
is to maintain a divided Vietnam with an 
American puppet government in South 
Vietnam. It is little wonder that the 
Communists doubt our intentions. 
When we use doubletalk in stating our 
policies—as George Ball did when he 
spoke at Northwestern University last 
Sunday—that we support a return to the 
1954 Geneva agreements and at the 
same time say that under SEATO we are 
committed to a divided Vietnam—there 
is no question about which line they will 
believe. 

Either we support the 1954 agree- 
ments—designed to create a unified Viet- 
nam—or we do not. The State Depart- 
ment’s position on this point, like its 
policies in Vietnam generally, are ambig- 
uous, deceptive and, although calculated 
to fool our own citizens, the free world, 
and the other side, really fool no one. 
But they destroy the credibility of this 
Government. Until the State Depart- 
ment and the President begin to be hon- 
est with themselves and the people there 
is little hope for achieving peace through 
the United Nations or any other means. 
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As a first step I suggest that they hire a 
few people who can read the plain Eng- 
lish in the 1954 agreements and the 
SEATO treaty. It does not take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to read them—but it 
does take more than the abilities of the 
best international lawyer in Philadel- 
phia to make legal sense out of the State 
Department’s position. 

Undersecretary of State Ball has often 
been described as the leading dove in the 
Department of State. In the light of 
what Mr. Ball said at Northwestern Uni- 
versity last Sunday, he Jooks more to me 
like a dove in hawk’s feathers, unless he 
is a pigeon. 

There was a sharp and militant edge to 
Mr. Ball’s remarks last Sunday. He 
described the alliances and commitments 
of this country as “a barrier around the 
whole periphery of the Communist 
world.” He said that the battles our 
soldiers and marines are fighting in 
South Vietnam are “skirmishes in a con- 
tinuing war to prevent one Communist 
power after another from violating in- 
ternationally recognized boundary lines 
fixing the outer limits of Communist 
dominion.” He referred to the “cynical 
and systematic aggression by the North 
Vietnamese regime“ and called it one 
further chapter of the long and brutal 
chronicle of Communist efforts to extend 
the periphery of Communist power by 
force and terror.” This is hardly the 
language of temperance. It is the same 
kind of name-calling that we constantly 
accuse our adversaries of adopting. It 
is not the language of statesmanship. It 
is evidence of emotionalism and subjec- 
tivity when dispassion and reason are 
needed. 

I gather from Mr. Ball’s remarks that 
he feels that the United States has a 
holy writ to fix the geographic limits 
beyond which communism will not be 
permitted. Do we grant our adversaries 
the same right? What if the course of 
events had proceeded differently in In- 
donesia and the Indonesian Communist 
Party, which was the third largest Com- 
munist Party in the world, had succeeded 
in establishing a Communist government 
in that country? Would that have been 
beyond the “outer limits“ Secretary Ball 
mentioned? What about the new na- 
tions of Africa? Are they beyond the 
outer limits, are they outside the “barrier 
around the whole periphery of the Com- 
munist world” to which Mr. Ball referred 
last Sunday? 

Simply stated, we are fighting a uni- 
lateral war in Vietnam that is militarily 
impractical, politically foolish, and mor- 
ally indefensible. It must be stopped 
before the virulent language and the de- 
ception practiced by both sides renders 
all peaceful solutions impossible. 

I know that there are those, even some 
Members of this body, who take the po- 
sition that we who criticize the foreign 
policy of our Government are in some 
way letting down the boys who are fight- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

Those of us who are trying to change 
the foreign policy course of our Govern- 
ment, in order to bring this Govern- 
ment’s policy back into the framework 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
are seeking to bring an end to the kill- 
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ing of our boys in South Vietnam. We 
are seeking to prevent the development 
of a situation in which tens upon tens of 
thousands, and perhaps millions, of our 
boys will be sent into a massive war in 
Asia, to die unjustifiably and unneces- 
sarily. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the issue is 
being drawn as to whether the admin- 
istration is to be continued to be sup- 
ported in the conduct of this illegal and 
unconstitutional war, or whether, at 
long last, we shall adopt a foreign policy 
that will amount, in fact, to the substi- 
tution of the rule of law for America’s 
io law of military force in southeast 

ia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous per- 
mission to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the text of the SEATO 
Treaty, and the text of the Geneva ac- 
cords, 

There being no objection the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


15. SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 
TREATY AND PROTOCOL THERETO, SEPTEMBER 
8, 19541 

TEXT OF TREATY 

The Parties to this Treaty, 

Recognizing the sovereign equality of all 
the Parties, 

Reiterating their faith in the purposes and 
principles set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations and their desire to live in 
Peace with all peoples and all governments, 

Reaffirming that, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, they uphold 
the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and declaring that they 
will earnestly strive by every peaceful means 
to promote self-government and to secure 
the independence of all countries whose peo- 
ples desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibilities, 

Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace 
and freedom and to uphold the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
law, and to promote the economic well-being 
and development of all peoples in the treaty 
area, 

Intending to declare publicly and formally 
their sense of unity, so that any potential 
aggressor will appreciate that the Parties 
stand together in the area, and 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts 
for collective defense for the preservation of 
peace and security, 

Therefore agree as follows: 

Article I 

The Parties undertake, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace and security 
and justice are not endangered, and to re- 
frain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 

Article II 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack and 
to prevent and counter subversive activities 
directed from without against their territo- 
rial integrity and political stability. 

Article III 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their 
ree institutions and to cooperate with one 
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another in the further development of eco- 
nomic measures, including technical assist- 
ance, designed both to promote economic 
progress and social well-being and to further 
the individual and collective efforts of gov- 
ernments toward these ends. 


Article IV 


1. Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any 
way other than by armed attack or is af- 
fected or threatened by any fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of the area, 
the Parties shall consult immediately in 
order to agree on the measures which should 
be taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated 
shall be taken except at the invitation or 
with the consent of the government 
concerned. 

Article V 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, on 
which each of them shall be represented, to 
consider matters concerning the implemen- 
tation of this Treaty. The Council shall 
provide for consultation with regard to mili- 
tary and any other planning as the situation 
obtaining in the treaty area may from time 
to time require. The Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to meet at any time. 


Article VI 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not 
be interpreted as affecting in any way the 
rights and obligations of any of the Parties 
under the Charter of the United Nations or 
the responsibility of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Each Party declares that none of 
the international engagements now in force 
between it any any other of the Parties or 
any third party is in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Treaty, and undertakes not 
to enter into any international engagements 
in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article VII 


Any other State in a position to further 
the objectives of this Treaty and to con- 
tribute to the security of the area may, by 
unanimous agreement of the Parties, be in- 
vited to accede to this Treaty. Any State 
so invited may become a Party to the Treaty 
by depositing its instrument of accession 
with the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines. The Government of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines shall inform each of 
the Parties of the deposit of each such in- 
strument of accession. 


Article VIII 


As used in this Treaty, the “treaty area” 
is the general area of Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing also the entire territories of the Asian 
Parties, and the general area of the South- 
west Pacific not including the Pacific area 
north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north lati- 
tude. The Parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, amend this Article to include within 
the treaty area the territory of any State 
acceding to this Treaty in accordance with 
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Article VII or otherwise to change the treaty 
area. 
Article IX 


1. This Treaty shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that govern- 
ment to the other signatories. 

2. The Treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the Parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, which shall notify all of the other 
signatories of such deposit. 

8. The Treaty shall enter into force be- 
tween the States which have ratified it as 
soon as the instruments of ratification of a 
majority of the signatories shall have been 
deposited, and shall come into effect with 
respect to each other State on the date of 
the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


Article X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefi- 
nitely, but any Party may cease to be a Party 
one year after its notice of denunciation has 
been given to the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, which shall inform 
the Governments of the other Parties of the 
deposit of each notice of denunciation. 


Article XI 


The English text of this Treaty is binding 
on the Parties, but when the Parties have 
agreed to the French text thereof and have 
so notified the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines, the French text shall be 
equally authentic and binding on the 
Parties. 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
The United States of America in executing 
the present Treaty does so with the under- 
standing that its recognition of the effect of 
aggression and armed attack and its agree- 
ment with reference thereto in Article IV, 
paragraph 1, apply only to Communist ag- 
gression but affirms that in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack it will con- 
sult under the provisions of Article IV, para- 
graph 2. 
In witness whereof, the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty. 
Done at Manila, this eighth day of Sep- 
tember, 1954. 
For Australia: 
R. G. CASEY 
For France: 
G. La CHAMBRE 
For New Zealand: 
CLIFTON WEBB 
For Pakistan: 

Signed for transmission to my Gov- 
ernment for its consideration and action 
in accordance with the Constitution of 
Pakistan. 

ZAFRULLA KHAN 

For the Republic of the Philippines: 

CARLOS P. GARCIA 

FRANCISCO A. DELGADO 

Tomas L. CABILI 

LORENZO M. TAÑADA 

CORNELIO T. VILLAREAL 

For the Kingdom of Thailand: 
Wan WAITHAYAKON KĶKROMMUN NARAD- 
HIP BONGSPRABANDH 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 


READING 
For the United States of America: 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD 
I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty concluded and signed in the English 
language at Manila, on September 8, 1954, 
the signed original of which is deposited in 
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the archives of the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, L, RAUL S. MANG- 
LaPus, Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of the Philippines, have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to be affixed 
at the City of Manila, this 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1954. 

[SEAL] 


Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs 


PROTOCOL TO THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE TREATY 


Designation of states and territory as to 
which provisions of article IV and article 
III are to be applicable 


The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty 
the States of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above 
mentioned states and territory shall be eli- 
gible in respect of the economic measures 
contemplated by Article III. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simul- 
taneously with the coming into force of the 
Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this Protocol 
to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of Septem- 
ber, 1954. 

12. FINAL DECLARATION OF GENEVA CONFER- 
ENCE, JULY 21, 19542 

Final declaration, dated July 21, 1954, of 
the Geneva Conference on the problem of re- 
storing peace in Indo-China, in which the 
representatives of Cambodia, the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the State of Viet- 
nam, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America took part. 

1. The Conference takes note of the agree- 
ments ending hostilities in Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam and organizing international 
control and the supervision of the execution 
of the provisions of these agreements. 

2. The Conference expresses satisfaction 
at the ending of hostilities in Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet-Nam; the Conference ex- 
presses its conviction that the execution of 
the provisions set out in the present declara- 
tion and in the agreements on the cessation 
of hostilities will permit Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet-Nam henceforth to play their part, in 
full independence and sovereignty, in the 
peaceful community of nations. 

3. The Conference takes note of the dec- 
larations made by the Governments of Cam- 
bodia and of Laos of their intention to adopt 
measures permitting all citizens to take their 
place in the national community, in particu- 
lar by participating in the next general elec- 
tions, which, in conformity with the consti- 
tution of each of these countries, shall take 
place in the course of the year 1955, by secret 
baliot and in conditions of respect for fun- 
damental freedoms. 

4. The Conference takes note of the clauses 
in the agreement on the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Viet-Nam prohibiting the introduc- 
tion into Viet-Nam of foreign troops and 
military personnel as well as of all kinds of 
arms and munitions. The Conference also 
takes note of the declarations made by the 
Governments of Cambodia and Laos of their 
resolution not to request foreign aid, whether 
in war material, in personnel or in instruc- 
tors except for the purpose of the effective 
defence of their territory and, in the case of 
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Laos, to the extent defined by the agree- 
ments on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 

5. The Conference takes note of the 
clauses in the agreement on the cessation 
of hostilities in Viet-Nam to the effect that 
no military base under the control of a 
foreign State may be established in the re- 
grouping zones of the two parties, the lat- 
ter having the obligation to see that the 
zones allotted to them shall not constitute 
part of any military alliance and shall not 
be utilized for the resumption of hostilities 
or in the service of an aggressive policy. The 
Conference also takes note of the declarations 
of the Governments of Cambodia and Laos 
to the effect that they will not join in any 
agreement with other States if this agree- 
ment includes the obligation to participate 
in a military alliance not in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations or, in the case of Laos, with the 
principles of the agreement on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Laos, or so long as their 
security is not threatened, the obligation to 
establish bases on Cambodian or Laotian 
territory for the military forces of foreign 
Powers. 

6. The Conference recognizes that the es- 
sential purpose of the agreement relating to 
Viet-Nam is to settle military questions with 
a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as 
constituting a political or territorial bound- 
ary. The Conference expresses its convic- 
tion that the execution of the provisions set 
out in the present declaration and in the 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
creates the necessary basis for the achieve- 
ment in the near future of a political settle- 
ment in Viet-Nam. 

7. The Conference declares that, so far 
as Viet-Nam is concerned, the settlement of 
political problems, effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial integrity, shall permit 
the Viet-Namese people to enjoy the funda- 
mental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic 
institutions established as a result of free 
general elections by secret ballot. In order 
to ensure that sufficient progress in the res- 
toration of peace has been made, and that all 
the necessary conditions obtain for free ex- 
pression of the national will, general elec- 
tions shall be held in July 1956, under the 
supervision of an international commission 
composed of representatives of the Member 
States of the International Supervisory Com- 
mission, referred to in the agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities. Consultations will 
be held on this subject between the com- 
petent representative authorities of the two 
zones from 20 July 1955 onwards, 

8. The provisions of the agreements on the 
cessation of hostilities intended to ensure 
the protection of individuals and of prop- 
erty must be most strictly applied and must, 
in particular, allow everyone in Viet-Nam to 
decide freely in which zone he wishes to live. 

9. The competent representative authori- 
ties of the Northern and Southern zones of 
Viet-Nam, as well as the authorities of Laos 
and Cambodia, must not permit any indi- 
vidual or collective reprisals against persons 
who have collaborated in any way with one 
of the parties during the war, or against 
members of such persons’ families. 

10. The Conference takes note of the dec- 
laration of the Government of the French 
Republic to the effect that it is ready to 
withdraw its troops from the territory of 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, at the re- 
quest of the governments concerned and 
within periods which shall be fixed by agree- 
ment between the parties except in the cases 
where, by agreement between the two par- 
ties, a certain number of French troops shall 
remain at specified points and for a specified 
time. 

11. The Conference takes note of the dec- 
laration of the French Government to the 
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effect that for the settlement of all the prob- 
lems connected with the re-establishment 
and consolidation of peace in Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet-Nam, the French Government 
will proceed from the principle of respect for 
the independence and sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet-Nam. 

12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam, each member of the Geneva 
Conference undertakes to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, the unity and 
the territorial integrity of the above-men- 
tioned states, and to refrain from any inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree 
to consult one another on any question 
which may be referred to them by the In- 
ternational Supervisory Commission in order 
to study such measures as May prove neces- 
sary to ensure that the agreements on the 
cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam are respected. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and at (5 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father Patrick McCabe, Church of 
Christ the King, the Bronx, New York, 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and provident God, look 
with favor upon us this day. Grant to 
those here assembled a share of your 
wisdom and grace. Give to them the 
light to see what must be done; the 
courage and resolution to do it. Make 
them ever aware of their responsibility 
to serve the best interests and welfare 
of your people by whom they have been 
chosen to rule. And in return for this 
dedication and commitment, O Lord, do 
Thou conserve and protect them and 
give to them the reward of satisfaction 
in accomplishment and that peace and 
tranquillity that you give to those who 
have voted “yea.” 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27 I was unavoidably absent and in 
my district, at which time I missed roll- 
call No. 3, having to do with House Reso- 
lution 665, authorizing funds for the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Had I been present I would 
have voted “yes.” 

I should like to have the RECORD so 
indicate. 
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COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may have until mid- 
night, tonight, to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
AND TRADE CENTER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
for immediate consideration House Reso- 
lution 706. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 706 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution the bill (H.R. 30) to 
provide for participation of the United States 
in the Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center in Dade County, Florida, and for other 
purposes, with the Senate amendments 
thereto, be, and the same hereby is, taken 
from the Speaker’s table, to the end that the 
Senate amendments be, and the same are 
hereby agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 8] 

Abbitt Ford, Olsen, Mont. 
Andrews, William D. Philbin 

Glenn Fuqua e 
Ashley Giaimo Pool 
Baldwin Grider Powell 
Bandstra n, Ga. 
Baring Herlong Quie 
Blatnik Jacobs Quillen 
Boland Jennings Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolling Joelson Roberts 
Brademas Johnson, Pa Rogers, Fla. 
Casey Jones, Ala. Rogers, Tex. 
Clancy rth nan, 
Clark King, Calif. St Germain 
Clausen, Kluczynski Scott 

Don H. Kornegay Shipley 
Clawson,Del Lipscomb Stephens 
Cohelan Long, La Thomas 
Conyers McClory Toll 
Corbett McDade Watkins 
Cunningham McMillan atson 
Daddario McVicker White, Idaho 
Dague Mailliard 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Nebr. n, 
Dawson Mathias Charles H 
Dent Matthews t 
Farnsley Miller 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL AND 
TRADE CENTER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule proposing 
that the House take from the Speaker’s 
desk my bill, H.R. 30, and agree to the 
three amendments to the bill which were 
adopted by the other body in the last 
month. 

The Members will recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that on the 22d of September last year 
the House adopted my bill, H.R. 30, 
which came to the House with a strong 
recommendation from the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs after that com- 
mittee had held hearings on the meas- 
ure, and this House adopted the proposal, 
H.R. 30, by a vote of 254 to 113. This was 
a rollcall vote. Thereafter the other 
body, after deliberation about the mat- 
ter in the last month—to be exact, Janu- 
ary 19—approved the bill H.R. 30 with 
three amendments. The first amend- 
ment reduced the amount of the House 
authorization as the ceiling cost of the 
exhibit to be provided at the Interama by 
the Federal Government from $11 mil- 
lion to $7.5 million. It also reduced the 
House ceiling authorization for mainte- 
nance of the Government exhibit from $1 
million a year for 4 years to $1 million a 
year for 2 years. Therefore, the total 
amount of the reduction in the author- 
ization of the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s exhibit and the maintenance of 
that exhibit was $5.5 million. So, in- 
stead of a total authorization for the 
cost and maintenance of the exhibit as 
authorized by this House on September 
22 of last year of $15 million, the meas- 
ure now proposes that there be a total 
authorization of $9.5 million or a reduc- 
tion of $5.5 million, 

There was one other amendment made 
by the other body which was to delay 
from February 15 to May 15 the filing of 
the report to the Congress by the agency 
or the department of the Government 
designated by the President as the one 
to have general supervision over this 
project on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Members will 
be interested to know that the other body 
passed the measure by a record vote of 
56 to 18. In other words, more than 
three times the number of those oppos- 
ing the measure voted for it in the other 
body. So, with a record behind it of 
more than 2 to 1 in favor of the measure 
in this honorable body and more than 
3 to 1 in the other honorable body, I 
think that the Congress has indicated its 
approval of the project. 

However, I, as the author of the meas- 
ure, and my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], 
as chairman of the subcommittee which 
reported the measure from the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the 
House, agreed to this reduction of $5.5 
million in the total authorization by the 
other body and are now asking our col- 
leagues here today to accede to the Sen- 
ate amendments so that the measure as 
adopted by the House today, as we hope 
it will be, will provide an authorization of 
$5.5 million less than was in the bill when 
this House voted for it 2 to 1 and were 
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good enough to adopt the measure on 
September 22 of last year. 

Therefore, believing that this is a meri- 
torious project and will contribute great- 
ly to the provision of jobs in Dade County, 
where we have the Cuban refugee prob- 
lem, and believing that it will advance 
the objectives of the Alliance for Progress 
program and eventually provide a site 
where the students of the Americas will 
gather together in a great inter-Ameri- 
can university to promote freedom and 
progress in our hemisphere, I hope that 
my colleagues will agree to this rule 
which will have the effect of the House 
concurring in the Senate amendments 
reducing the total authorization previ- 
ously approved by this House by $5.5 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield to 
the able gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now that these alleged 
reductions have been made, will the gen- 
tleman from Florida assure the House 
that the promoters of this project will 
not be back here in 2 years to get the 
money which has allegedly been cut out 
and more, too? 

Mr. PEPPER. I can assure the House 
it is certainly not within my contempla- 
tion that we will be coming back for any 
more money whatsoever at any other 
time from the Federal Government for 
this project. 

Mr. GROSS. But we have no real as- 
surance of that, do we? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is in my district, and 
I am the author of this bill. I intro- 
duced the first bill to carry out this ob- 
jective in 1941 in the other body, and I 
think I would be advised if there were 
any idea whatsoever of coming back to 
the Federal Government for any further 
appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
from Florida would be advised, and I 
am sure the House will be advised to fear 
the worst at the end of 2 years. If he 
came back for more money, I am sure 
we would all be made aware of it, be- 
cause I cannot think of a better promo- 
tion than has been put on on behalf of 
this deal. 

Mr. PEPPER. The State of Florida 
and the local governmental entities have 
put almost $100 million into this proj- 
ect in the value of land or cash contribu- 
tions they have made. So we are not 
coming here without doing far more 
than what we are asking the Govern- 
ment to do ourselves. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the able gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Florida yielding, Mr. Speaker. 
I rise to ask him at this particular point, 
in full view of the parliamentary situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, and 
knowing full well that adoption of House 
Resolution 706 which he proposes here 
today will be final, whether or not the 
gentleman from Florida, who is the au- 
thor of this long-standing bill, could 
and would yield for an amendment to the 
Senate amendment No. 2 along these 
lines, at the appropriate time: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the other body’s amendment, and cer- 
tainly following $7.5 million, “except 
that no person shall be paid more than 
$7,500 from such amount for personal 
services,” this is simply the savings 
clause that we put in any such alloca- 
tion and authorization and appropriation 
from the Congress of the United States 
to assure against the possibility of those 
interests and promoters and specula- 
tors—other than an uncoded amount— 
which we can commit of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I believe the amendment would be ap- 
propriate, if it could be done. 

Mr. PEPPER. I regret very much that 
I am not in a position to accept such 
an amendment. We have this rule 
which comes from the Committee on 
Rules. I do not believe that the rule is 
properly subject to amendment. But, 
besides that, the other body deliberated 
on this matter during great debate and 
there was full opportunity there for the 
proponents and opponents of the meas- 
ure to be heard. We agreed, and Flori- 
da’s representatives in the other body 
agreed, to these amendments reducing 
the amount of the authorization by $5.5 
million. 

We assured our colleagues in the other 
body that we would not make any effort 
in this body to increase the amount so 
as to restore any part of that accepted 
cut. This House agreed to this measure 
last September, and the other body, by 
a vote of more than 3 to 1, agreed to it 
January 19. 

Mr. Speaker, if I accepted the sug- 
gestion of the able gentleman from Mis- 
souri or anyone else, it would mean we 
would have to send the bill back to the 
other body with all of the attendant de- 
lays and it might have to come back here 
again and then go to conference. 

Mr. Speaker, we feel that both bodies 
have spoken on this matter and that we 
have no concern about a lot of excessive 
expenditures. This is true because this 
project will be under the supervision of 
that department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment designated by the President, and 
the compensation of whomever they may 
employ will have to conform to the gen- 
eral salary classifications and general 
salary schedules of the designated de- 
partment or agency. So, we do not con- 
template that there will be any exces- 
sive expenditures or excessive salaries 
paid to anybody. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
has made his position crystal clear. Iam 
not taken in by the idea that just be- 
cause this is going to be administered 
by a Federal agency that there will not be 
an excessive amount paid any Federal 
employee. The position of the gentle- 
man is clear, and I do realize that this 
resolution which comes to us from the 
Committee on Rules is not subject to re- 
committal and that we either vote it up 
or down. But I do want to say to the 
gentleman from Florida that if he were 
so inclined to yield it is within the frame- 
work of our rules of procedure that such 
could be done. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PEPPER. I yield to my able col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say at this point that reference has been 
made to promoters, personal profits, en- 
trepreneurs, as if, first of all, there was 
something wrong with private enter- 
prise, and that innuendo escapes me com- 
pletely. But I believe the Recorp ought 
to emphasize again here now, as it was 
in the original discussion, that the 
agency which has the responsibility at 
the State level for this project is the 
State agency, created by the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, and the board 
members are appointed by the Governor 
of that State. It is subject to all of the 
controls and regulations at the State level 
for its fiscal matters. Therefore, if the 
gentleman from Missouri would cast that 
innuendo, and if I did understand the 
gentleman correctly, I assure the gen- 
tleman that every safeguard will be taken 
in the State of Florida, as must be taken, 
with respect to such a project of this 
nature. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, this proj- 
ect eventually will represent an invest- 
ment of $500 million, all of which will be 
done privately or by local, State, or gov- 
ernmental agencies except this amount 
that we are proposing to be provided by 
the Federal Government to establish its 
own exhibit. The Interama Authority is 
providing money for the Federal Govern- 
ment to put up the building which will 
house the Government exhibit, with a 
loan guaranteed by a first lien on the 
building to be built and on real estate 
upon which the building is going to be 
built. So all the Government is doing 
is making a suitable exhibit at the cen- 
ter so that the Latin American countries 
will see that our own country believes 
in something that will advance the Alli- 
ance for Progress program. How could 
we go to any Latin American country 
and say We want you to come and show 
your arts and your industrial products 
and refiect the splendid character of 
your great people in this inter-American 
center,“ when the Government of the 
United States would not participate in 
it? So all we are asking is for this rela- 
tively small contribution on the part of 
the Government of the United States for 
a limited amount. 

Practically all of the investment at 
the center will be furnished by private 
enterprise. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlement yield for a comment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out that when this 
bill was first before us, I voted for it 
and supported it enthusiastically. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 


very much. 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Therefore, I in- 
tend to do so this afternoon. 


Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his generous support. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like to 
point out to the Members that the gen- 
tleman from Florida very properly 
pointed out that as it comes to us, the 
funds have been cut back and, therefore, 
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it is more of an economy measure or 
more economical now than when we first 
considered it. However, I think this 
demonstrates a very, very vital point 
that has come up in private discussion 
among many Members since the state of 
the Union message. There was a great 
deal of debate over the so-called guns 
and butter issue. Obviously, this bill was 
typical as it related to that guns and 
butter issue. 

But, I hope to see develop in this ses- 
sion where programs have previously 
been approved, where great amounts are 
being cut back and, therefore, this bill 
sets a very wonderful precedent since it 
is a cutback of proposed expenditures 
that we had approved here in the House. 
Therefore, it is setting the stage for also 
the proper cutting back of all other pro- 
grams. Therefore, I think it would be 
most consistent this afternoon for the 
Members of the House to approve this 
measure as it has been amended by the 
Senate. It would, of course, please the 
gentleman from Florida and at the same 
time it is striking a blow for greater 
economy. I think it is a most practical 
approach. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois very 
much. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI). The gentleman from 
Florida has consumed 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
Florida has in my opinion explained the 
background and the parliamentary pro- 
cedure on this bill in absolutely correct 
fashion. To this extent I agree with his 
statements on the background and the 
vote and so forth. Ido find myself in dis- 
agreement with him on the necessity for 
the bill as we look forward to expendi- 
tures involving untold billions of dollars 
in dealing with our international affairs 
and the Vietnam situation. 

I think it behooves each and every one 
of us to start right now to pull in our 
belts and try to save as many millions 
of dollars as we possibly can and look 
forward to the future, when we do not 
know how much money exactly we are 
going to have to spend this year. In 
that regard this is the type of measure 
that I think could be postponed and we 
could save the $9% million and defer 
this to a later time. If there is a rollcall 
vote, I intend to vote “no.” 

May I simply once again call to the 
attention of my colleagues on this side 
that upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 706—that will 
end it. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the adoption of this 
resolution that means we have ended it 
and we have handled it all in one pack- 
age. The Senate amendments will have 
been agreed to and that will be the final 
action and it is not going to any Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

If any of my colleagues desire to speak 
at this time, I would ask that they make 
that known to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would first 
say to my Florida-loving colleague from 
Illinois who spoke at such length and 
so persuasively as far as his support“ of 
this bill is concerned, because of the con- 
sistency of reducing on the guns and 
butter—at least the butter or the oleo 
part therein—why not be thoroughly 
consistent and go all the way and elimi- 
nate this bill by voting down the previous 
question on this resolution? 

But, Mr. Speaker, since I have assumed 
the role of the “Big Bad Wolf” last year 
and again last week insofar as Interama 
is concerned by objecting to a unani- 
mous-consent request, which would have 
eliminated all debate and the need for 
today’s colloquy and action, I rise to 
explain in what I hope will be more 
detail and with more clarity the reasons 
for my objection, and hopefully to share 
with my colleagues the depths of my 
feelings and why I have been in inalter- 
able opposition on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 706, is mighty final and is, 
as has been demonstrated, not subject 
to amendment or recommittal with or 
without instructions, but must be voted 
up or down. 

Perhaps one could find justification 
last year for a bill that commits the 
American taxpayers to put up a total of 
$33 million in grants and loans for a 
permanent cultural and trade center 
near Miami, Fla. I say perhaps“ be- 
cause in my opinion this was no more 
justified last year than it is now. But 
even the most naive among us must ad- 
mit that totally different circumstances 
prevail today than when the House 
passed the first Interama bill last year. 

The first ugly fact that needs to be 
driven home is that we are at war in 
Vietnam—undeclared, perhaps, but war 
nevertheless, and a dirty war that has 
taken and is taking the lives of Ameri- 
can men, and consuming vast amounts 
of American dollars in the procurement 
of equipment, ammunition, and other 
materials of war. 

Only this morning we heard the be- 
ginning, in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, of an additional $13 billion request 
for construction, all in Vietnam alone, 
and the procurement of missiles and 
equipment for that area. 

Only a few short weeks ago the Secre- 
tary of Defense, presumably with the 
blessing of the White House, ordered a 
complete cutback in funds for the con- 
struction of family housing units for our 
military personnel around the world, a 
total cutback, a move that is certain to 
have morale implications on the men in 
our Armed Forces, many of whom are 
serving in Vietnam. 

Well, now, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
what are we, the Members of this House, 
to say to our soldiers and servicemen and 
their families, who may well ask how the 
Congress can approve the $7.5 million 
authorization in House Resolution 706 
today per the Senate amendments to our 
original H.R. 30, plus a previously ap- 
proved $22 million loan from the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, which 
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is contingent on the passage of this bill? 
How can we justify to our soldiers and 
sailors and airmen a political boondoggle 
of this scope and at the same time elim- 
inate housing money for those whose 
lives may be sacrificed in the jungles of 
Vietnam? 

Where is the establishment of priori- 
ties that the times so desperately de- 
mand and has so oft been called for in 
the well of this House if we are to avoid 
budget deficits, inflation, decreased buy- 
ing value of the dollar, and other by- 
products of the war? 

It is not I who should have declared 
an objection to the unanimous-consent 
request last week. That objection should 
have come from the President of the 
United States or at least from his chief 
budget officer, those who have the re- 
sponsibility of establishing priorities 
that must guide the Government in its 
effort to conduct undeclared or declared 
war, and at the same time maintain a 
sound fiscal policy which protects the 
American dollar. 

No sound is heard from the President. 
No sound was heard from the budget 
officer or the Secretary of State. Does 
anyone in this Chamber doubt that po- 
litical considerations took precedence 
over the national interest in the Presi- 
dential decision not to oppose this 
project? 

The President said in his state of the 
Union message, We will not sacrifice the 
poor.” Pray tell me, then, who are the 
poor who will be sacrificed if this project 
is pigeonholed today? The poor“ liv- 
ing in the resort hotels and motels of 
Miami Beach or on Key Biscayne? The 
“poor” avoiding the hazards of winter 
for the soft breezes of the Caribbean 
surf? The poor Mr. Muskat, the de- 
veloper, promoter, and long-time entre- 
preneur of this “pork barrel’? If there 
is any suffering that will be added to the 
burden of the poor, it is the families of 
the servicemen who will continue to go 
without adequate housing, those at 
Homestead Air Force Base, the poor of 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, and every 
other State whose tax dollars will be used 
to satisfy and redeem a sectional dream 
duplicating the objective of HemisFair, 
and which could and should be paid for 
by those who will profit, the speculators 
of Florida, whose own industry and 
whose own investment should have been 
required to finance Interama. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the long- 
standing custom that occasionally pre- 
vails, not to our credit, whereby “I'll 
scratch your back, if you scratch mine.” 
Perhaps at a gentler time in history the 
Nation could afford the luxury of the 
“back scratchers.” But, luxury of such 
pleasant pastimes is long since past. It 
was further buried when the decision 
finally reached by the President only 3 
days ago to resume the air war in North 
Vietnam occurred, in order to protect our 
servicemen there. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, I have been to 
Florida 2 weeks, thank goodness, in the 
past 2 months. While there all contacts 
from taxicab drivers to hotel owners 
laughed when I mentioned the Interama 
project. My mail since the objection of 
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last week to the unanimous-consent con- 
sideration has all been—especially that 
from Florida—against this “boondoggle” 
called Interama. 

Now, I should like very much to do a 
fair favor for my bustling friend and 
colleague from Florida, who has shown 
such remarkable perseverance in “wet 
nursing” this bill to its verge of adoption 
today. But, I see here—and surely others 
of our colleagues will also see here—a 
“conflict of conscience” that cannot be 
resolved, without defying the national 
interest. 

I cannot find it in my heart to make 
such a concession to conscience, even to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

I cannot stand silent while higher 
priority of domestic spending is given to 
the “land barons” in Florida than to our 
servicemen in the military service. 

I will not vote for the approval of 
Interama, even the other body’s wisely 
reduced version, and I hope you, my col- 
leagues, will not do so. We should not 
be in the position of choosing the least 
bad of two insufferable raids on the U.S. 
Treasury, composed of taxpayers’ money. 

You have heard the possibility of an 
amendment being denied. Therefore, 
you must vote down the previous ques- 
tion or vote down the resolution, until 
amended, at least, to preclude the grab 
of those who would speculate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to the Bureau of the Budget. I am not 
aware that the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended this project. Certainly 
they did not recommend it last year. I 
am aware of the fact that candidate 
Lyndon Johnson went to the Gold 
Coast of Miami, Fla., last year and gave 
some indication, on a platform sur- 
rounded by the promoters of this deal, 
that he might favor it, that as far as the 
Bureau of Budget is concerned, I am un- 
aware that the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended this project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be glad to yield 
further after this one observation: 

Does the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa not agree with me that for those 
who are assuming the job of controlling 
the budget and establishing priorities 
therein, whether they agreed in the com- 
mittee report or in communications to 
this body, which must authorize and 
appropriate all such funds from the tax- 
payer’s money; such persons should have 
come forward and given this the stamp 
of disapproval under the circumstances 
we are in now? 

Mr. GROSS. Precisely so, and for this 
reason, as the gentleman has well stated, 
that the situation today is not that of 
last spring when Vice President 
HUMPHREY took a bumpy helicopter ride 
over the swamp and came away in favor 
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of this boondoggle. Yes, a good deal has 
changed since last spring. 

And a good deal has changed since 
President Johnson went to Florida look- 
ing for votes and wound up on a platform 
surrounded by promoters of this multi- 
million-dollar deal. Whether it was 
there or at a subsequent meeting with the 
promoters in the East Room of the White 
House or the Rose Garden that it got his 
blessing I do not know. I do know that 
the Bureau of the Budget has been op- 
posed to this use of the taxpayer’s money. 

Yes, the gentleman from Missouri is 
exactly right. Things have changed 
since last year with respect to spending 
for war purposes and President Johnson, 
if he means what he says and says what 
he means ought to put a stop to this leg- 
islation on the basis that it is spending 
that could easily be deferred into the 
future. 

With respect to this proposition, did 
not the Rules Committee in 1963 turn it 
down? What has happened in the mean- 
time to cause the Rules Committee to 
give approval today to the consideration 
of this project on the House floor? 

Apparently this change of mind is an- 
other product of the super lobby that has 
been operating around here for the last 
8 or 9 months in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. HALL. I think the gentleman 
realizes that the complexion of the Rules 
Committee has considerably changed 
with the advent of the 89th Congress, and 
the overpowering weight of numbers in 
the majority. 

Mr. GROSS. If I understand the situ- 
ation correctly, the 1,076 acres involved 
in this scheme has been appraised at 88.5 
million — that is, it was appraised at that 
figure when the city of Miami owned it. 

I would like to know what has hap- 
pened to make it so much more valuable 
in view of the bond issue of $22 million 
that has been authorized, and the so- 
called loan from the Community Facili- 
ties Administration in the sum of $21 
million add to that the $9.5 million they 
are asking for now as the Government’s 
contribution for an exhibit and main- 
tenance. That brings the total up to 
some $50 million plus. Where is the 
security for the Federal Community 
Facilities loan and where is the security 
to the private investor in this? I know 
one of the private investors, the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., sold 
its bonds and pulled out. 

Mr. HALL. As the gentleman real- 
izes, the so-called matching-fund basis 
on which they made the loan, or provide 
the security or put up land or seawater 
or ramps into which sand will later be 
pumped as dredged from channels by the 
Corps of Engineers or some other Gov- 
ernment concern—the basis on which 
they put this up is not only as security but 
is counted as a part of their contribution 
to the total fund, on which the figures 
have been so glibly tossed about here. 
As I told this body in my opening state- 
ment, I took the trouble to visit south 
Florida and go into it. I did not fly 
over it in a bumpy helicopter as I am 
not supplied one of those, but I drove 
out there and went around there by 
boat. This is an area which is not com- 
pletely free of mesquite and cypress and 
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sea grapes or whatever grows on a sand 
spit around which, of course, there will 
be dredged up sand from the existing 
channels to fill it in. Maybe much of 
the rest of the barrier reef is also built 
on this sand with pilings placed in it, 
but the pilings have recently erupted 
from the ground out there. So I think 
the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
is well put as to what type of permanent 
security for the taxpayers’ money there 
is, or for the security company’s loan. 
What type of security may this be? 

Mr. GROSS. Who has the first mort- 
gage and how much of this land is cov- 
ered by a first mortgage? These are 
questions among many others for which 
we need answers. 

Mr. HALL. I think they are questions 
that obviously we could not find out about 
in this short period of debate. Istrongly 
recommend, therefore, that the Rules 
Committee resolution be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman from 
Missouri is a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, and so am I. Anyone 
who might have been privileged to sit in 
on the meeting this morning, which was 
completely off the record and the details 
of which we cannot divulge, I am sure, 
had they even intended to vote for such 
a project as this, had they heard the 
testimony that we heard this morning 
about the situation in southeast Asia and 
what the demands there are presently 
and what the demands may eventually 
be, most emphatically would change his 
mind about the necessity of providing 
unnecessary funds at this particular time. 

There may be a better day. But in 
this particular instance and in many in- 
stances to come, the membership of this 
House is going to have to remember that 
reductions are in order in order to carry 
out, and objectively to carry out, the job 
ahead which we face in southeast Asia. 

Mr. HALL. Exactly, Mr. Speaker, and 
I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time for belt 
tightening. This is not a time for the 
commitment of the taxpayers’ money in 
this fashion in a domestic area. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman 
and, Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Missouri and the gentleman 
from Illinois. I might add that this 
administration in its messages that we 
have received within the last three or 
four weeks, has been talking about in- 
creasing or again restoring the excise 
tax reduction which was only recently 
accomplished; it has been talking about 
reducing the school lunch program; it 
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has been talking about reducing the 
funds for the impacted school areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that with 
reference to areas where we are going 
to have to reduce expenditures, let us 
not get out of the area of the education 
of our children and get to something 
like this Interama legislation which I 
believe we could survive, without au- 
thorizing the funds for its construction. 

Mr. HALL. This is exactly right. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the time to 
reduce the programs which are designed 
to maintain the welfare and to further 
the education of our people. Cutbacks 
should be made in areas other than our 
defense effort and these areas to which 
reference has been made. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our colleagues to 
vote down this resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to the 
question asked by the able gentleman 
from Iowa, I answer it this way: The 
$22 million loan which the State au- 
thority, appointed by the Governor, and 
of which the Governor is honorary chair- 
man, obtained from the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration Agency is for the 
purpose of constructing the buildings 
in which to house the Latin-American 
countries’ exhibits and the exhibits of 
the Government of the United States. 
Those buildings will be provided rent- 
free to the governments of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Government of the United 
States, of which I know of no precedent 
in the past enactments of the Congress. 
The security for that loan is a first mort- 
gage on each of the buildings and the 
land upon which it is built. In addition 
to that, there is a pledge of the revenues 
to be derived from the income of the op- 
eration of the center. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the entire tract, when 
it was held by the City of Miami, was 
appraised at $8.5 million, will about half 
the total tract secure a loan in the 
amount of $22 million? 

Mr. PEPPER. The total project was 
appraised at between $40 and $50 million. 

Mr. GROSS. The information which 
we have is that the appraisal figure was 
$8.5 million. 

Mr. PEPPER. The city of Miami, as 
a part of its contribution to this project, 
gave that land completely, without any- 
thing to be paid by the authority, until 
the day might come when all other debts 
of the authority are paid. Then at that 
time the authority will pay the city of 
Miami $8 million. That is a part of the 
local contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, let me ask 
the gentleman one other question: Does 
the gentleman know of any financially 
successful exposition in this country 
which has been staged during the last 
quarter of a century? 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that the 
Seattle Exposition worked out satisfac- 
torily and probably in the long run the 
New York’s Fair situation will not appear 
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financially bad. Perhaps the local bond- 
holders may have lost $15 million or $20 
million, but the local community re- 
ceived a lot of roads, and there was a 
great service rendered to the people of 
the entire country as a result of the oper- 
ation of the New York World’s Fair. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am not here 
to talk about the New York World’s Fair 
today. Iam talking about this particu- 
lar project. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man does not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to get back a dime of 
the $17.5 million that went to New York? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Federal Govern- 
ment did not make any loan to the New 
York World’s Fair. That was the cost 
of its own exhibit. But up there the 
Government paid for the building in 
which it put its exhibit, and in this case 
we are paying for the buildings in which 
the governments will put their exhibits, 
and the building to house the exhibit of 
the United States is estimated to cost 
$4.6 million. The planning department 
of Dade County, Fla., has estimated that 
during the process of the construction 
of Interama a total in personal income 
tax and in social security payments will 
approximate $75 million that will be paid 
to the Government of the United States. 
During the operating period of the proj- 
ect it is estimated that personal income 
taxes of $6.5 million a year, and social 
security payments of $4.6 million, or a 
total of $11.2 million will be paid into 
the National Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I add only this in con- 
clusion: The able gentleman from Mis- 
souri asked about the sentiment in our 
area towards Interama. I do not know 
of a newspaper in Florida, Democratic 
or Republican in its leanings, that has 
not long been supporting the Interama 
project. We have a fine delegation, if 
I may say so, from Florida in this House 
of Representatives. We have a delega- 
tion of 12 Members, 2 of them of the 
party on the other side of the aisle. 
They have given the same stalwart sup- 
port to this project that the other mem- 
bers of our delegation have given, and 
our two Senators, of course, have long 
given their support to this project in the 
other body. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I can assure the gen- 
tleman that public opinion in Florida 
does support this project. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Evi- 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 141, answered 
present“ 3, not voting 88, as follows: 


[Roll No. 9 
YEAS—200 
Adams Grabowski Nix 
Addabbo Gray O'Brien 
Albert Green, Pa. O Hara, III. 
Anderson, Greigg O'Hara, Mich. 
Tenn. Griffiths Olson, Minn. 
Andrews, Gurney O'Neal, Ga. 
George W Hagen, Calif O'Neill, Mass. 
Annunzio Haley Ottinger 
Aspinall Halpern Patman 
Bandstra Hamilton Pepper 
Barrett Hanley Perkins 
Beckworth Hanna Pike 
Bennett Hansen, Iowa Poage 
Bingham Hansen, Wash. Price 
Blatnik Hathaway Pucinski 
Boggs Hawkins Randall 
Brademas Hays Redlin 
Brooks Hébert Reid, N.Y, 
Broyhill, Va. Hechler Resnick 
Burke Istoski Reuss 
Burleson Hicks Rhodes, Pa. 
Burton, Calif. Holifleld Rivers, Alaska 
Byrne, Pa Holland Rivers, S.C. 
Cabell Howard Rodino 
Callan Hull Rogers, Colo. 
Casey Hungate Roncalio 
Celler Huot Rooney, Pa 
Clevenger Ichord Rosenthal 
Conte Irwin Rostenkowski 
Cooley Jacobs Roush 
Corman Johnson, Calif. Roybal 
Cramer Johnson, Okla. Ryan 
Culver Karsten St. Onge 
Daniels Kastenmeler Scheuer 
de la Garza Kee Schisler 
Delaney Kelly Schweiker 
Denton King, Utah 
Derwinski Kirwan Selden 
Dingell Krebs Senner 
Dorn Landrum Sickles 
Dulski Leggett Sikes 
Duncan, Oreg. Long, Md. Sisk 
Edmondson ve Slack 
Edwards, Calif. McCarthy Smith, Iowa 
wards, icDowell Smith, Va. 
Evans, Colo. McFall Staggers 
Everett McGrath Steed 
Evins, Tenn Macdonald Stubblefield 
Fallon Machen Sullivan 
Farbstein Mackay Tenzer 
Farnum Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Fascell Martin, Mass. Thompson, Tex. 
Feighan Mathias Trimble 
lood Matsunaga Tunney 
Flynt Tupper 
Foley Mills Tuten 
n Minish Udall 
William D. Moeller Unman 
aser Moorhead Van Deerlin 
Friedel Morgan Vanik 
Fulton, Tenn. Morrison Walker, N. Mex. 
Fuqua orse Watts 
Gallagher Moss Weltner 
Multer White, Tex. 
Gibbons Murphy, Il Wright 
Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. Yates 
Gilligan Murray Young 
Gonzalez Nedzi Zablocki 
NAYS—141 
Abernethy Carter Gettys 
ir Cederberg Goodell 
Anderson, Ill. Chamberlain Green, Oreg 
Andrews, Cleveland Griffin 
N. i. Collier Gross 
Arends Colmer Grover 
Ashbrook Conable Hall 
Ashley Craley Hansen, Idaho 
Ashmore Curtin y 
Ayres is Harsha 
Bai Davis, Wis. Harvey, Ind 
Battin Devine Harvey, Mich. 
Belcher Dickinson Henderson 
Bell Dole Horton 
Dowdy Hosmer 
Betts Downing Hutchinson 
Bolton. Duncan, Tenn. Jarman 
Bow Dwyer Jonas 
Bray Edwards, Ala, Jones, Mo. 
Brock Ellsworth eith 
Broomfield Erlenborn King, N.Y. 
Brown, Ohio ey Kunkel 
Broyhill,N.C. Fino Langen 
Buchanan Ford, Gerald R. Latta 
Burton, Utah Fountain Lennon 
Byrnes, Wis. Frelinghuysen McCulloch 
Cahill Fulton, Pa. McEwen 
Callaway Gathings MacGregor 
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Mackie Reid, III Taylor 
Mahon Reifel Teague, Calif. 
Marsh Reinecke Thomson, Wis. 
Martin, Ala Robison Todd 
May Rogers, Tex Tuck 
Michel Roudebush Utt 
Minshall Rumsfeld Vigorito 
Mize Satterfield Waggonner 
Monagan Saylor Walker, Miss. 
Morris Schmidhauser Whalley 
Moore Shriver Whitener 
Mosher Skubitz Whitten 
Natcher Smith, Calif, Widnall 
Nelsen Smith, N.Y. Williams 
O’Konski Springer Wilson, Bob 
Passman Stafford Wyatt 
Patten Stalbaum Wydler 
Pelly Stanton Younger 
Poff Stratton 
Race Talcott 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—3 
Chelf Dow Morton 
NOT VOTING—88 
Abbitt Glalmo Pirnie 
Andrews, Grider Pool 
Glenn Gubser Powell 
Baldwin Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Baring Halleck Quie 
Boland Herlong Quillen 
Bolling Jennings Rees 
Brown, Calif. Joelson Rhodes, Ariz, 
Cameron Johnson, Pa. Roberts 
Carey Jones, Ala. Rogers, Fla 
Clancy Karth Ronan 
Clark Keogh Rooney, N.Y 
Clausen, King, Calif. St Germain 
Don H. Kluczynski Schneebelt 
Clawson, Del Kornegay Scott 
Cohelan Laird Shipley 
Conyers Lipscomb Stephens 
Corbett Long, La. Sweeney 
Cunningham McClory Teague, Tex. 
Daddario McDade Thomas 
Dague McMillan Toll 
Davis, Ga McVicker Vivian 
Dawson Mailliard Watkins 
Dent Martin, Nebr. Watson 
Di Matthews White, Idaho 
Donohue Miller 11118 
1 Mink Wilson, 
Farnsley Olsen, Mont Charles H 
Fisher Philbin olff 
Fogarty Pickle 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Matthews for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida for, with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona against. 

Mr. Herlong for, 
against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr, Clancy against. 

Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. Del Clawson 
against. 

Mr. Daddario for, 
against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Quie against. 

Mr. Giaimo for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr. McDade against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. McClory 
against. 

Mr. Farnsley for, with Mr. Gubser against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Schneebeli 
against. 

Mr. Sweeney for, with Mr. Glenn Andrews 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Donohue with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Grider. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Watkins, 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Joelson. 


with Mr. Lipscomb 


with Mr. Baldwin 
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Mr. Jennings with Mr. Ronan. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Charles H. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Olsen of 
Montana. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Dyal. 

Mr. McVicker with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Cohelan. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PICKLE]. If he were present he 
would have voted yea.“ I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader the legislative schedule for the 
balance of this week and the legislative 
program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
minority leader, I advise the House that 
we will have no further legislative busi- 
ness this week, and it will be my plan to 
ask to go over until Monday, subsequent 
to the announcement of next week’s pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, the program for next 
week is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day, and 
there are seven suspensions: 

First, H.R. 12410, the peacetime vet- 
erans’ benefits bill. That is the so-called 
GI bill of rights bill. It is a very im- 
portant bill. 

H.R. 11006, extending statutory burial 
allowance to certain veterans; 

H.R. 11007, providing authority of 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to assume duties of Administrator; 

H.R. 11747, restricting conditions under 
which veterans’ benefits are reduced 
upon hospitalization; 

H.R. 11748, authorizing prepayment of 
certain travel expenses of veterans; 

H.R. 9273, repealing certain provisions 
of law relative to the printing as House 
documents of certain proceedings; and 
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H.R. 6125, National Air Museum 
Amendments Act of 1965. 

Also on Monday there are three unani- 
mous-consent bills which the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Mitts], has advised that he will call up. 
They are three bills that have been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and they are as 
follows: 

H.R. 4665, income tax treatment of ex- 
ploration expenditures in the case of 
mining; 

H.R. 9833, amending subchapters S of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954; and 

H.R. 10185, amending certain estate 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

On Tuesday, H.R. 12173, Bank Merger 
Act amendment, open rule, 4 hours of 
debate. After passage it shall be in order 
to take the Senate bill, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and substitute the 
House-passed language. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, there are three contempt citations 
from the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to list these in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The citations refer to the following: 
Dr. Jeremiah Stamler, Mrs. Yolanda 
Hall, and Milton Cohen. 

Also on Wednesday there are various 
privileged bills and resolutions which will 
be brought up from the Committee on 
House Administration. These have not 
been listed on the whip notice but we 
are advising the Members accordingly. 

To continue with the legislative pro- 
gram for Wednesday and the balance of 
the week, there is the bill, H.R. 706, Rail- 
way Labor Act amendment, open rule, 
2 hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MON- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the business in 
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order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day, February 9. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


With- 


A NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the crea- 
tion of a National Traffic Safety Agency 
by this 89th Congress offers our best hope 
for building a safer traffic environment 
for the American people with a con- 
sequent reduction in the loss of life, limb, 
and property on our streets, roads, and 
highways. 

These losses since the Members of this 
House were elected in November of 1964 
exceed 50,000 men, women, and children 
dead; 3,500,000 injured, many with per- 
manent disabling injuries; and direct 
financial losses in excess of $9 billion. 

Statistics fail us terribly because they 
do not move us to action. On the other 
hand, we are beginning to be moved to 
action because death, injury, and de- 
struction are moving closer and closer 
to home. 

In recent years and months tragedy 
has come nearer and nearer to every 
American. No longer can we pass 
quickly over the weekly casualty lists 
published in our newspapers because 
more frequently they include the names 
of family, friends, relatives, business as- 
sociates, or acquaintances. 

My own experience, I am sure, could 
be paralleled by every Member of this 
House. Let me cite a few cases. 

Summer before last our community 
was shocked and saddened by the death 
in South Carolina of a brilliant young 
Georgia surgeon, his wife and 10-year- 
old daughter, and the blinding and awful 
injury of his fine son. Earl Rasmussen 
was a careful and prudent driver but 
this availed him nothing when a negli- 
gent driver in an unsafe vehicle pulled 
across the center line and left this lovely 
family a half-second to live. Their 
three-casket funeral moved our con- 
gregation to deep and lasting grief and 
to a determination that something be 
done. 

Or I could tell you about the young 
lady who lived across the street from my 
house in Atlanta. She was beautiful, 
talented, and well-educated, and a gifted 
public school teacher. She was killed 
en route home on the Atlanta expressway 
system not so long ago. 

You recall the violent death of our 
colleague, Representative Ashton 
Thompson, of Louisiana, who perished 
in North Carolina in the presence of his 
family and in the prime of his life on a 
holiday outing last July. 

One of my colleagues from Georgia 
suffered the loss of his splendid 21-year- 
old nephew, a talented young man of 
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great promise who died in North Caro- 
lina 2 days after Christmas after lying 
in a coma for 10 days. He was en route 
home to Maryland to join his parents for 
the Christmas holidays. 

Those whose lives have not been signif- 
icantly touched as yet are growing fewer 
in number while those who have experi- 
enced agony and loss find their ranks 
increasing. 

It is fair to say that there is a pall 
of fear hanging over the hearts and 
minds of parents across our land because 
we are now being made aware that the 
traffic accident has emerged as the No. 
1 killer of children and youth under the 
age of 25. 

Even those whose sons have been called 
to military service may not know that 
while less than 2,000 young men have 
fallen in Vietnam for hostile action more 
than 7,000 of our young men in uniform 
have met their death in traffic in all of 
our 50 States. 

Baldowski, the brilliant cartoonist of 
the Atlanta Constitution, captured this 
ironic situation in a cartoon showing a 
father reading a telegram which said, 
“Regret to inform you that your son 
died on December 25,” with the caption 
under it, “Not the one in Vietnam. The 
one in the sports car.” 

The editor of the Geneva, N.Y., Times 
commented on my proposal in a Janu- 
ary 12, 1966 editorial titled “So Large 
It’s Invisible,” and said: 

By any test of sanity the top priority item 
on the agenda of the reconvening Congress, 
after national defense, should be an investi- 
gation into this carnage on our highways. 
This is, in fact, a matter of national defense 
against an internal enemy which: 

Killed more Americans (1,780) in the 10- 
day span that included Christmas and New 
Year’s than have been lost in all the years 
of our engagement in Vietnam. 

Claimed 720 lives over the Christmas week- 
end alone, a record for any holiday of any 
duration. 

Set a new highwater mark of 47,000 deaths 
in the 1 year of 1965, 18,000 more than the 
battlefield total in the 3 years of the Korean 
War. 

Not many things are more urgent than 
the wiping out of a population the size of 
Newport, R.I. every 12 months. 


The word “urgent,” it seems to me, 
should become our theme. No longer 
can we afford to treat the subject of 
traffic safety as a bromide. We either 
act now to build a safer national traffic 
environment or we share responsibility 
for the mounting agony and the ruinous 
losses on our highways. 

We have always treated death, injury, 
and property loss through air, rail, and 
water accidents as matters of urgency 
and we have not hesitated to use Federal 
instrumentalities to determine the causes 
and to take swift action to prevent re- 
currences, and we have gotten results. 
Only about 4,000 people a year die in 
interstate transportation other than in 
motor vehicle accidents. 

Take aircraft for example. If a plane 
crashes we spare nothing to find out why 
it crashed and we apply swift remedies. 
We employ more than 40,000 people and 
spend over $700 million in a year to 
assure our safety in aircraft. We lose 
about 1,200 people a year, but it should 
be noted we make this great effort for the 
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12 percent of our population who fly each 
year. By contrast nearly everybody 
travels by motor vehicle and our direct 
expenditures for national traffic safety 
are paltry by comparison. 

It is seldom you hear of a death or in- 
jury to rail or ship passengers. The Gov- 
ernment has set safety standards, has 
enforced them and has achieved high 
standards of safety. 

By stark contrast, our efforts to cope 
with traffic accidents have been diffuse, 
haphazard, incomplete, and ineffective. 
There are good reasons why our efforts, 
thus far, have failed miserably, but when 
you examine them they are really bad 
reasons. 

In the first place, with the advent of 
the faster vehicle and a better road sys- 
tem, traffic has suddenly become a na- 
tional matter, not just a local matter. It 
is not uncommon for a businessman to be 
assigned a territory of a half dozen States 
to cover in his automobile. 

It is not uncommon for a family to 
drive through 3 or 13 States to visit rela- 
tives or just to see America. Suddenly 
the practical arena for the driver has 
been expanded far beyond the limits of 
his town, his county, and his State. 

Although individual Members of Con- 
gress have demonstrated concern for 
traffic safety for many years, there has 
been little national response to what has 
emerged as a serious national problem. 
And the individual citizen is sorely 
handicapped unless there is a response 
on the part of the National Government. 

No matter how attentive the citizen is 
to his town, county or State government 
none of these political subdivisions can 
deal with the traffic environment beyond 
their borders. When he leaves his State 
he becomes at the mercy of others. 

All of us then are living in a national 
traffic environment which is so lacking in 
uniformity in terms of rules of the road, 
traffic signs and signals and highway de- 
sign that this lack of uniformity has be- 
come a contributing factor to lurking 
danger. 

In the second place, we are at the 
mercy of vehicles, many of which have 
“designed in danger“ to use the term 
coined by Ralph Nader, author of a pro- 
vocative new book, “Unsafe at Any 
Speed,” recently published by Grossman 
Publishers. Many of these vehicles do 
not incorporate safety features which 
engineers tell us would vastly increase 
their crashworthiness and our chances 
of survival. 

To draw an analogy to aircraft, the 
reason we have more and more confi- 
dence in air safety is because the Fed- 
eral Government has established stand- 
ards for airworthiness and has con- 
stantly refined and improved those 
standards. Not so with the automobile. 
Each State fixes certain legal require- 
ments for motor vehicles but these are 
not uniform and the States are not 
equipped to carry on the expensive, con- 
tinuing investigation as to what really 
makes a car safe such as the Federal 
Government has done through the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 

The State legislatures, alarmed by in- 
creasing losses from traffic accidents, are 
now seeking to tighten up on these legal 
requirements. As one official of the 
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automobile industry put it recently, 
chaos to the industry would result if 50 
States require varying standards. 

The case for Federal standards for ve- 
hicle safety is becoming more and more 
apparent. 

The same thing can be said about ve- 
hicle inspection. Thirty States do not 
require any vehicle inspection and the 
requirements in the 20 States that do re- 
quire inspection are most uneven. 

In the third place, individual States 
cannot assure the presence of properly 
licensed drivers on their roadways unless 
there are national standards. This does 
not mean we must have a Federal licens- 
ing system if the States will act in con- 
cert. Here again licensing is very un- 
even from State to State. There could 
be vast improvement here if through na- 
tional leadership the States would work 
together. 

The case for congressional action is 
clear. We need to make a direct attack 
on this national problem, In the past we 
have made pedestrian approaches to a 
high-speed problem. We have ap- 
proached the subject obliquely—as, for 
example, using the purchasing power of 
the Federal Government to require cer- 
tain safety features in the hope that the 
automobile industry would incorporate 
these features in all of its cars. 

We need to give visibility to our na- 
tional concern for highway safety. Some 
16 agencies do something about traffic 
safety but no agency has a mandate to 
give leadership to all aspects of the prob- 
lem, or to consider the total traffic en- 
vironment. If you ask a well-informed 
citizen what the Federal activity in the 
field of traffic safety is he will be at a 
loss to tell you. 

Critical scrutiny of the report of the 
President’s Committee on Traffic Safety 
will prompt the reader to agree that 
there is need for some fresh thinking and 
fresh approaches to this problem. 

For in that report it is stated that on 
the average, 72 percent of the Commit- 
tee’s minimum action program has been 
achieved by the States and 56 percent of 
the minimum program has been achieved 
by about 800 of our large cities, without 
any definition of these minimums. 
Whatever they are, they may be too 
minimum on the basis of the knowledge 
we have today. 

How can any Congressman, any par- 
ent, any driver, any pedestrian be in- 
different and inactive until we do some 
things which could be done to arrest and 
reverse this sickening trend of wanton 
destruction of life and property? 

Indifference and apathy are not really 
our problem. Again if you will read the 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Traffic Safety you will find that more 
than 100 organizations representing mil- 
lions of people are concerned with this 
problem. The opinion is there but it is 
not harnessed effectively. 

Absence of knowledge about the many 
facets of the problem is not the trouble. 
There is an abundance of knowledge but 
it is poorly disseminated because we have 
not yet agreed upon where to put driver 
training, or how to incorporate safety 
features in our vehicles, or how to achieve 
a more uniform physical environment. 
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One deep student of the causes of traf- 
fic accidents said that you encounter 
more fetishes in this field than any 
other. One expert will say that safely 
designed roads are the answer. Another 
says that a crashproof automobile is all 
that is needed. The most popular line, 
and perhaps the most unfair, is to say 
that neither the road nor the vehicle 
matters, that it is just that loose screw 
behind the wheel. Still others say that 
a slogan on a bumper sticker such as, 
“The life you save may be your own,” will 
eliminate accidents. 

What becomes apparent to anyone of 
reasonable intelligence who reads this 
available literature and listens to all the 
discussion is this: the traffic accident is 
a phenomenon in a complex environment 
and that many causes can contribute to 
the shattering consequences of a col- 
lision. 

Again Ralph Nader has rendered the 
Nation a great service in his discussion 
of The Second Collision“ that is, what 
happens to the driver after the initial 
impact. One of the most thought pro- 
voking figures I have run across is one 
which says that 42 percent of those killed 
in automobile accidents were killed under 
survivable conditions. If this is any- 
where near correct then it calls us to 
action. 

There is wry wisdom in Ambrose 
Bierce’s definition of an accident: “An 
inevitable occurrence due to the action of 
immutable natural laws.” 

This then is the question for each 
Member of this House to resolve: Are 
these mounting losses to the American 
people inevitable or can we arrest them 
and reduce them by timely action? 

My answer is that we can, we must, 
and we shall if we establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency without further 
delay, 

Here is what the bill would do. It 
would establish a National Traffic Safety 
Agency within the Department of Com- 
merce, or, logically, in the Department of 
Transportation if Congress creates a de- 
partment. 

The Agency would be headed by an 
Administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and he would have status com- 
parable to that of the Federal Aviation 
Administrator. He, of course, would 
have no interest in the automobile indus- 
try or the highway construction industry 
and would devote full time to his post. 

The Agency would provide vigorous 
national leadership to reduce traffic ac- 
cident losses by means of intensive re- 
search and through vigorous application 
of its findings. 

The first function would be carried out 
through a National Traffic Safety Center 
which would carry on its own program of 
research, contract for research, and be- 
come a center of information gathered 
from all public and private effort. 

The application of knowledge would be 
carried on through a national traffic safe- 
ty program which would seek to establish 
a national uniform legal and physical 
traffic environment; uniform traffic acci- 
dent reporting; establish specified safety 
standards and certify vehicle types which 
meet these standards; publish consumer 
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traffic safety bulletins; and undertake to 
obtain a concert of action by Federal, 
State, and local government. 

The Administrator would maintain the 
Register of Revoked Licenses established 
pursuant to Public Law 86-660 and would 
prescribe minimum safety standards for 
motor vehicles used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

He would make an annual report of 
the findings of the Center and would 
make recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress as to actions he be- 
lieves would promote highway safety in 
the United States. 

The bill does not state the amount of 
authorization for appropriations since 
these could be determined only after 
thorough committee study. 

I fully appreciate the fact that com- 
plete hearings should be held on the 
House side. The last thorough hearings 
were held 10 years ago under the leader- 
ship of former Congressman Kenneth 
Roberts. We need to update our knowl- 
edge of the problem and possible answers 
by calling before us experts qualified to 
discuss each facet of this complex matter. 

Last October 13 I said on the floor of 
this House: 

Congress should designate the motor ve- 
hicle accident as public enemy No. 1 and 
should mobilize all of the capabilities of our 
Federal Government to reduce the stagger- 
ing losses of life and property on our Nation's 
roads and highways. 


Since then the Fourth District Citizens 
Panel on Traffic Safety, whose chairman 
is Mrs. Charles Huguley and whose mem- 
bership is composed of a representative 
group of intelligent and deeply con- 
cerned Georgians, has studied the prob- 
lem of our traffic losses in depth. These 
citizens “at the grassroots” have contrib- 
uted much to the basic concept of the 
new approach provided by the bill I have 
introduced today. 

It is my conviction that the time is 
at hand when there can be a truly na- 
tional response to this national problem. 
Furthermore, I believe that we can 
achieve a vastly safer national traffic 
environment if all of us who are any part 
of the problem will strive to become part 
of the solution. 

All of us who have been working to- 
gether in search of the best course of 
action were gratified to hear President 
Johnson propose the enactment of a 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, although 
we do not know what such an act will 
contain. We believe our National Traffic 
Safety Act is worthy of the support of 
the President and the executive branch 
and we solicit this support. 

Already 30 Members of the House have 
stated their intention to cosponsor this 
bill or have expressed keen interest in 
its content and approach. 

I am particularly grateful to Senator 
Vance HARTKE, the senior Senator from 
Indiana, for cosponsoring this bill in the 
Senate and for valuable assistance given 
me by him and his staff in getting the 
bill in shape for introduction. My own 
staff has worked tirelessly, capably, and 
out of the deep conviction that this bill 
is important to every citizen of our 
country. 
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We have not dealt with the problems 
presented by structural changes in the 
event of the creation of a Department of 
Transportation. If such a department 
is established, then this Agency belongs 
there, but in any case, the Agency is 
needed now—not later. 

Since this issue is second only to na- 
tional defense, I believe there should be 
strong bipartisan support and I believe 
the approach of this bill, with its em- 
phasis on State and local responsibility, 
should appeal to every good Democrat 
and Republican. 

A summary of the proposed legislation 
and the text of the bill follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE MACKAY BILL To ESTABLISH 
A NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY AGENCY 


Section 1. Short title: To establish a Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Agency to provide na- 
tional leadership to reduce traffic accident 
losses by means of intensive research and 
vigorous application of findings: 

Section 2. Findings and statement of pur- 
pose: (a) Congress finds that traffic accidents 
are a menace to the public health and wel- 
fare and that they cost the American people 
$9 billion and 50,000 lives last year, and that 
the factors which contribute to such acci- 
dents may be minimized or eliminated by a 
national effort; (b) It is the purpose of this 
act to reduce the extent of death, injury, and 
loss of property resulting from traffic acci- 
dents by providing the means for a con- 
certed attack on the problem. 

Section 3. Definitions. 

Section 4. Establishment of the National 
Traffic Safety Agency and the Office of Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Administrator: The Sec- 
retary of Commerce will establish the Agency 
within the Department of Commerce and it 
will be headed by an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Within the Agency a National Traffic Safe- 
ty Center will be established to carry out re- 
search and make studies regarding the causes 
of traffic accidents and the most effective 
and practical means for improving traffic 
safety. The findings of the Center will be 
used to establish national traffic safety 
standards. 

Section 5. Establishment of a national 
traffic safety program and duties of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce: The program shall in- 
clude conducting research and engineering 
studies, establishing national traffic safety 
standards, collecting and publishing statis- 
tics, maintaining library reference and public 
information services, publishing consumer 
traffic safety bulletins, promoting uni- 
form State traffic and driver licensing laws, 
employing experts and consultants, negoti- 
ating contracts and making grants to outside 
firms to assist in the research of the Center, 
and acting in concert with the States, local 
governments and nonpublic institutions 
and organizations. 

Section 6. Regulations prescribing Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Standards will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register not later than 
6 months after the effective date of this act. 

Section 7. Certification by motor vehicle 
manufacturers: Motor vehicle manufacturers 
may certify for labeling or advertising pur- 
poses that their new vehicles meet U.S. safety 
standards if they submit proof adequate in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Section 8. Grants to the States for a 
uniform traffic safety program: Grants to the 
States of up to 30 percent of the cost of 
traffic safety programs they establish are 
authorized, provided the State plans meet 
certain standards. State activities eligible 
for aid may include programs for the im- 
provement of driver education and licensing, 
motor vehicle inspection, accident reporting, 
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highway design and construction, and high- 
way signs, signals, and controls. 

Section 9. Register of revoked licenses 
(already within the Department of Com- 
merce). 

Section 10. Transfer of motor vehicle 
safety functions from the General Services 
Administration (which includes the present 
GSA program which sets standards for fed- 
erally purchased motor vehicles) . 

Section 11. Regular reports and recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Section 12. Payments (technical). 

Section 13. Appropriations authorized (ex- 
act figures to be determined in committee). 


H.R. 12548 


A bill to amend Public Law 660, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leader- 
ship to reduce traffic accident losses by 
means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Act 

of July 14, 1960 (Public Law 660, Eighty- 

sixth Congress), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 
“That this Act may be cited as the National 

Traffic Safety Act. 


“FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Src. 2. (a) The Congress finds (1) that 
traffic accidents are the major cause of death 
of young people and, next to heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke, the principal causes of 
death and disability in the United States 
and are a menace to the public health and 
welfare; (2) that traffic accidents cause the 
American people direct financial losses each 
year in excess of $9,000,000,000 and seri- 
ously disrupt the economic life of the Na- 
tion and impede the orderly and profitable 
flow of commerce; (3) that many factors 
contribute to traffic accidents—such as the 
lack of uniform traffic laws, highway signs 
and highway design, and the lack of ade- 
quate standards of safety incorporated into 
motor vehicles—and that these factors may 
be minimized or eliminated by a national 
effort for traffic safety; (4) that the attain- 
ment of maximum traffic safety requires 
vigorous Federal, State, and local action and 
a national agency will assist in obtaining 
such action; and (5) that a national pro- 
gram must be enacted by the Congress in 
order to carry out its constitutional man- 
date to promote the general welfare and reg- 
ulate commerce. 

“(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to reduce the extent of death, injury, 
and loss of property resulting from traffic 
accidents by providing the means for a con- 
certed attack on the problem through the 
establishment of a National Traffic Safety 
Agency headed by a highly qualified Admin- 
istrator; the establishment of a National 
Traffic Safety Center which shall bring to- 
gether public and private information and 
research; and through a National Program 
for Traffic Safety which shall seek to achieve 
a uniform national traffic safety environ- 
ment by means of the vigorous application 
of knowledge as to the principal causes of 
traffic accidents, deaths and injuries. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

“(a) the term ‘motor vehicle’ means any 
vehicle, self-propelled or drawn by mechani- 
cal power, designed for use on the highways 
except any vehicle designed or used for mili- 
tary field training, combat, or tactical pur- 
poses; 

“(b) the term ‘Secretary’ means Secretary 
of Commerce; and 

“(c) the term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. 
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“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL TRAFFIC 
SAFETY AGENCY AND THE OFFICE OF NATION- 
AL TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec 4. (a) The Secretary shall carry out 
the provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘Agency’), which he shall establish in 
the Department of Commerce. The Agency 
shall be headed by an Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be compensated at the rate pre- 
scribed for Level III of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule established by the Federal 
Executive Salary Act of 1964. The Adminis- 
trator shall be a citizen of the United States, 
and shall be appointed with due regard for 
his fitness to discharge efficiently the powers 
and the duties delegated to him pursuant to 
this Act. The Administrator shall have no 
pecuniary interest in or own any stock in or 
bonds of any enterprise involved in (1) man- 
ufacturing motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment, or (2) constructing highways, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties as are delegated to 
him by the Secretary. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
CENTER 


“(b) The Secretary shall establish, within 
the Agency, a National Traffic Safety Center 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Center’). 
The Center shall consist of such library, 
laboratory, research and testing facilities as 
may be necessary to examine every facet 
of the traffic accident phenomena in order 
to find the principal causes of traffic ac- 
cidents and injury and to identify the most 
effective and practical means of their 
prevention. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
PROGRAM—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


“Sec. 5. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

“(1) conduct research and engineering 
studies, including, among others, studies of 
pertinent laws and regulations, motor 
vehicle safety design, driver training, ac- 
cident reporting, highway construction, and 
highway signs, signals, and controls de- 
signed to improve traffic safety and estab- 
lish national traffic safety standards; 

“(2) collect, interpret and publish data, 
statistics, and other information relating to 
traffic safety, establish and maintain library 
reference and public information services, 
and publish, on a regular basis, periodic 
consumer traffic safety bulletins for 
motorists; 

“(3) promote and encourage the enact- 
ment of uniform State traffic and driver 
licensing laws and the uniform enforce- 
ment of such laws and encourage the several 
States to enter into interstate compacts 
promoting highway traffic safety as author- 
ized by the Joint Resolution of the Congress 
approved August 20, 1958, as amended; 

“(4) develop and establish national traffic 
safety standards pertaining to the various 
elements in the total traffic environment and 
certify compliance with such standards 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act; 
~ “(5) employ experts and consultants, or 
organizations thereof to assist him in carry- 
ing out his functions under this Act, as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compen- 
sate individuals so employed at rates not in 
excess of $100 per diem, including travel 
time, and allow them, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business, travel 
expenses (including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence) as authorized by section 5 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed; 

“(6) negotiate contracts with, or make 
grants to, educational institutions, scientific 
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organizations, and industrial and engineer- 
ing firms; 

“(7) to the maximum extent practicable 
act in concert with the several States, local 
governments, and nonpublic institutions and 
organizations; 

“(8) issue necessary regulations and re- 
ports authorized by this Act; and 

“(9) take such cther actions as he deter- 
mines will promote traffic safety in the 
United States. 


“NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY STANDARDS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall establish, 
and publish in the Federal Register, not 
later than six months after the effective date 
of this Act, regulations prescribing national 
traffic safety standards. 

“(b) The standards shall be effective on 
the date specified in the regulations. 


“CERTIFICATION BY MOTOR VEHICLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


“Sec. 7. (a) Any manufacturer of motor 
vehicles may certify for labeling or advertis- 
ing purposes that new motor vehicles of such 
manufacturer meet United States traffic 
safety performance standards for new motor 
vehicles if such manufacturer submits proof 
adequate in the judgment of the Secretary 
that the new motor vehicles of such manu- 
facturer comply with the relevant national 
traffic safety performance standards pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe the time and manner of submit- 
ting proof required for certification under 
this section. 

(e) The Secretary may prescribe an ap- 
propriate mark or symbol for use by such 
manufacturers who comply with the na- 
tional traffic safety standards prescribed 
pursuant to this Act. 


“GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR A UNIFORM TRAF- 
FIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section to make grants to the States to pay 
up to 30 per centum of the cost of the estab- 
lishment or expansion of State programs for 
improving highway traffic safety. 

“(b) (1) From sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 12 of this Act for such fis- 
cal year, but not to exceed $ of such 
appropriation, the Secretary shall allot 
8 each to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone and he shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the remainder of such 
sums as the amount of gasoline sold in the 
State in the preceding calendar year bears 
to the amount of gasoline sold in such year 
in all States. 

“(2) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under this subsection for any fiscal year 
which the Secretary determines will not be 
required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State plan (if any) approved under 
this section shall be available for reallot- 
ment from time to time, on such dates dur- 
ing such year as the Secretary may fix, to 
other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under this sub- 
section for such year, but with such pro- 
portionate amount for any of such States 
being reduced to the extent it exceeds the 
sum the Secretary estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such year 
for carrying out the State plan; and the 
total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallotted among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts were not so reduced. 

“(c) A State’s allotment may be used in 
accordance with its State plan approved 
under this section for new or expanded 
traffic safety programs. 

“(d) Any State desiring to receive its allot- 
ment of Federal funds under this section 
shall designate or create an agency which 
is specially qualified to administer such a 
traffic safety program, and shall through 
such agency, submit a plan which shall— 
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“(1) set forth a comprehensive and de- 
tailed State plan for a new or expanded 
traffic safety program which may include 
programs for the improvement of driver 
education and licensing, motor vehicle in- 
spection, accident reporting, highway de- 
sign and construction, and highway signs, 
signals and controls; 

“(2) agree to accept and apply the na- 
tional traffic safety standards promulgated 
by the Secretary pursuant to this Act; 

“(3) contain assurances that the State 
will pay from non-Federal sources the re- 
maining cost of such program; 

“(4) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
agency designated for the purpose of this 
section will have authority sufficient to car- 
ry out such program in conformity with this 
section; 

“(5) provide such fiscal cortrol and fund 
accounting procedures as the Secretary 
deems necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment and accounting of Federal funds re- 
ceived under this section; 

“(6) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title, and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Secretary may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports, and 

“(7) set forth such further information 
as the Secretary may by regulation require. 

“(a) The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan, or any modification thereof, 
which complies with the provisions of the 
preceding subsection. 


“REGISTER OF REVOKED LICENSE 


“Srec.9. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
and maintain a register containing the name 
of each individual reported to him by a 
State, or political subdivision thereof, as an 
individual with respect to whom such State 
or political subdivision has terminated or 
temporarily withdrawn an individual’s li- 
cense or privilege to operate a motor vehicle 
because of (1) driving while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor, or (2) convic- 
tion of a violation of a statute of a State, or 
ordinance of any political subdivision there- 
of, which resulted in the death of any person. 
Such register shall contain such other in- 
formation as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, at the request of 
any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
furnish such information as may be con- 
tained in the register established under this 
section with respect to any individual ap- 
plicant for a motor vehicle operator’s license 
or permit in such State or political subdivi- 
sion. 


“TRANSFER OF MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY FUNC- 
TIONS FROM THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


“Sec. 10. (a) The functions of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services under the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to require passenger-carry- 
ing motor vehicles purchased for use by the 
Federal Government to meet certain passen- 
ger safety standards’, approved August 30, 
1964, are transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

“(b) All personnel, property, records, ob- 
ligations, commitments, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds, which the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget determines are used pri- 
marily with respect to any function trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this section, 
are transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(c) All laws relating to any agency or 
function transferred under this section shall, 
insofar as such laws are applicable, remain 
in full force and effect. Any transfer of 
personnel pursuant to this section shall be 
without change in classification or compen- 
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sation, except that this requirement shall not 
operate to prevent the adjustment of classi- 
fication or compensation to conform to the 
duties to which such transferred personnel 
may be assigned. All orders, rules, regula- 
tions, permits, or other privileges made, 
issued, or granted by any office or agency 
in connection with any function transferred 
by this section, and in effect at the time of 
the transfer, shall continue in effect to the 
same extent as if such transfer had not oc- 
curred, until modified, superseded, or re- 
pealed. No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against any agency 
or officer of the United States acting in his 
official capacity shall abate by reason of any 
transfer made pursuant to this section, but 
the court, on motion or supplemental peti- 
tion filed at any time within twelve months 
after such transfer takes effect, showing a 
necessity for a survival of such suit, action, 
or other proceeding to obtain a settlement 
of the questions involved, may allow the 
same to be maintained by or against the 
appropriate agency or officer of the United 
States. 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
be effective after ninety days following the 
date of its enactment. 


“REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress at least once in each fiscal 
year a comprehensive report on the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

“(b) In the annual report to be submitted 
by June 30, 1967, the Secretary shall make 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as he deems necessary to promote 
cooperation among the several States in the 
improvement of traffic safety and to 
strengthen the national traffic safety pro- 
gram. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Src. 12. Payments of grants under this 
Act may be made (after necessary adjustment 
on account of previously made underpay- 
ments or overpayments) in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in such install- 
ments and on such conditions as the Secre- 
tary may determine. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $———— for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $———— for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $———— for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter only such sums as the 
Congress may authorize by law.” 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE FLEET 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been deeply concerned and 
disturbed about the steady decline of our 
merchant marine fleet. There is a vital 
need to maintain the merchant marine, 
our fourth arm of defense, in peacetime 
as well as in time of emergency. We 
now face greater defense needs because 
of the situation in Vietnam and other 
world tensions. Yet, the 1967 budget fig- 
ures for merchant marine vessels are the 
lowest in 7 years. I fear that the budg- 
et proposal to cut construction subsidy 
funds from $132.1 million last year to 
$85 million this year, and for the con- 
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struction of only 13 new merchant ships 
this year, will dangerously jeopardize our 
dwindling merchant marine fleet. This 
is completely contrary to the proposal 
of the President’s Maritime Advisory 
Committee that our merchant marine 
fleet be expanded. 

This budget reduction of funds for con- 
struction subsidies to 13 ships for fiscal 
1967 comes at a time when our replace- 
ment program is already more than 90 
vessels behind schedule, and this reduc- 
tion will only compound an already ex- 
isting deficiency in our replacement pro- 
gram. 

A strong merchant fleet is indispen- 
sable to the commerce and security of 
our country and the free world. Only 
merchant ships can carry the needed 
cargo and can handle the movement of 
supplies and men in time of emergency. 
Our foreign and domestic economy, and 
the importance of balance of payments, 
make expansion of the shipping industry 
under the American flag absolutely nec- 
essary. 

I am at a loss to understand the budg- 
et proposals for 1967 just as I could not 
understand, and strongly opposed, the 
cutbacks in recent years at our Nation’s 
shipyards. Shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing in this country have reached an all- 
time low. The United States has dropped 
to 12th place among the top shipbuild- 
ing nations of the world. Even Poland 
and Yugoslavia rank above us, and Ja- 
pan’s shipbuilding triples that of the 
United States. 

In my State of New York we are well 
aware of the consequences of our ship- 
building decline, both public and private. 
Both Bethlehem and Todd have curtailed 
their shipbuilding activities in the New 
York area, and the closing of the Brook- 
lyn Naval Shipyard, which I vigorously 
opposed, has caused unemployment and 
hardship for thousands. New York is 
the largest port and trade center in the 
world, and yet the 1967 budget allows 
only $1 million for harbor improvement 
projects—an extremely low figure in 
comparison to the needs and the impor- 
tance of the port of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, shipbuilding in our own 
shipyards should expand and increase, 
providing employment and preserving 
the needs of our American merchant 
fleet. I am opposed, as is the chairman 
of my Merchant Marine Committee, to 
any plan for the foreign construction of 
ships for subsidized operations under the 
U.S. flag. Building abroad would fur- 
ther debilitate our shipyards and thus 
weaken our ability to meet unusual de- 
mands on our fleet. We must expand our 
merchant fleet through construction in 
U.S. shipyards, and we should preserve 
and maintain our repository of trained 
manpower in our shipyard facilities. It 
does not make sense to propose a “build- 
ing abroad” program and cut back at 
our own shipyards. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 in- 
tended that the United States have an 
American-flag fleet capable of carrying 
a substantial portion of our waterborne 
commerce and of serving as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. Despite this, our 
American-flag merchant marine has 
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continued to decline in number of ships, 
percentage of our cargoes carried in 
these vessels, and in job opportunities 
for our merchant seamen and our ship- 
builders. We have slipped to the point 
where we have a mere handful of only 
900 ocean-going vessels. The budget 
figure for 1967 for 13 merchant ships is 
but a drop in the bucket compared to 
Soviet Russia’s over 400 merchant vessels 
under construction or on order. 

Between 1954 and 1960 the U.S. mer- 
chant marine fleet decreased 310,000 tons 
a year while the Soviet Union fleet in- 
creased 450,000 tons annually. And in 
1961-1962 and 1963 we dropped 400,000 
tons annually. The Soviet Union is mov- 
ing toward control of the oceans and 
trade routes, and in the current Vietnam 
situation, we have to turn to foreign- 
flag ships for commercial commitments 
and to carry military cargoes as well. 
The percentage of our foreign commerce 
which is moving on American-flag ships 
is now less than 10 percent. We must 
check this steady decline. Our success 
in Vietnam depends on our ability to 
transport men and materials. We should 
not have to depend on others to carry 
our foreign commerce. 

A significant increase in construction 
subsidies for our merchant fleet, which I 
strongly urge, would produce a more effi- 
cient and modern fleet. This, in time 
and in turn, would reduce the amount of 
operating subsidy needed. We must rec- 
ognize the fact that our higher American 
standard of living makes it highly un- 
likely that we would ever be able to elimi- 
nate these subsidies. 

I am also concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
about the failure on numerous occasions 
of our Government to carry out the 
policy of cargo preference of Public Law 
664, enacted by the Congress in 1954, 
which provided that at least 50 percent 
of U.S. Government-generated cargo 
should be carried in American-flag ves- 
sels, if such vessels are available at fair 
and reasonable rates. Congressional 
supervision and action have made some 
improvements in this situation, but there 
are still many instances where the cargo 
preference requirement is not being met. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have a strong 
U.S.-flag merchant marine, American 
built and manned, adequate to meet 
peacetime as well as wartime needs. Be- 
cause I am deeply concerned about the 
present plight of our merchant fleet, I 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Congress. 

I am pleased that my Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee, under the able chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Congressman EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
will soon hold hearings on the present 
condition and future plans for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. I have urged the 
following action: First, a study of the 
actual readiness and capabilities of our 
merchant marine; second, that the 1967 
budget figures be sufficient to meet the 
needs of an adequate merchant marine 
fleet; third, that our Government take 
action to increase U.S. carriage of water- 
borne foreign commerce as recom- 
mended by the President’s Maritime Ad- 
visory Committee and that action be 
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taken to support and expand shipbuild- 
ing in U.S. shipyards adequate to accom- 
plish this; and fourth, that our Govern- 
ment more effectively administer the 
50-50 cargo preference law. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH WEEK 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my pleasure to direct my col- 
leagues’ attention to National Children’s 
Dental Health Week. This event will be 
celebrated during the week of February 
6 and, as is traditional, special programs 
of varying types will be held in commu- 
nities across the Nation. National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Week is the one 
time of the year when the Nation’s den- 
tists make a concerted effort to call at- 
tention to the importance of oral health 
and to the simple procedures that can be 
followed in the home that, when coupled 
with visits to the family dentist and 
school dental health education pro- 
grams, help insure a healthier citizenry. 

National Children’s Dental Health 
Week takes on this year a special sig- 
nificance because of another event that 
will be taking place this month. On 
February 27, the American Dental As- 
sociation will be dedicating its new head- 
quarters building in Chicago. The new 
23-story building will house not only the 
association but also a number of special 
groups within the fields of dental re- 
search, education, and care. It is in- 
tended to be, and I am sure will soon be- 
come, the national and international 
headquarters of dentistry. 

The traditional celebration of Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week 
symbolizes the remarkable strides taken 
by dentistry over the past 20 years and 
which has brought it to a new level of 
maturity and s«ccomplishment. The 
American public of today understands 
more clearly than ever before that there 
is an intimate relationship between oral 
health and general health. It under- 
stands that the achievement of higher 
national standards of oral health de- 
pends not merely on the practicing den- 
tist, the dental educator or the dental 
research scientist, but on the individ- 
ual citizen and parent as well. Oral dis- 
ease is not dramatic, but it is insidious. 
Tooth decay remains the most common 
disease we know with periodontal or gum 
disease continuing to be a most serious 
affliction among our adult population. 
Oral cancer continues to show a fright- 
eningly high mortality rate, a rate worse 
that most forms of cancer. 

Much then remains to be done. But 
the continuing improvement in public 
understanding coupled with the clear in- 
dications that the dental profession con- 
tinues to move forward rapidly makes 
this a time of greater promise for the 
Nation’s dental health than ever before 
in history. 
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IN SUPPORT OF THEIR COUNTRY 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I have brought to the attention 
of the House the efforts of courageous 
Americans in support of their country, 
and particularly in support of our fight 
for freedom in Vietnam. I tell these 
stories, Mr. Speaker, because I fear that 
in the outburst of public attention to the 
anti-American demonstrations, these ef- 
forts might go unnoticed. 

Today I have asked consent to insert 
in the Recorp the “Statement of the 
American Student Position on Vietnam 
and Communism,” which came to me 
from the Young Americans for Freedom 
at Wesleyan College in Macon, Ga., and 
which bore the signature of 600 students 
and professors. They, like all Americans, 
are proud to make known their support 
of the brave people of South Vietnam, 
and of the brave men that we have sent 
to fight with them. 

The statement referred to is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN STUDENT Post- 
TION ON VIETNAM AND COMMUNISM 

We young Americans—students and citi- 
zens—solemnly and in all sincerity declare: 

That, since it is contrary to our American 
traditions that an unrepresentative and rad- 
ical leftist minority be permitted, without 
dispute, to speak through our communica- 
tions media as if representative of students 
as a whole, we feel it our duty as a respon- 
sible majority to express what we consider 
the firm convictions of the majority of 
students on the following vital issues con- 
fronting our Nation today: 

1. We believe that it is the sovereign right 
of any people to determine by free and 
honorable means the form of government 
under which they wish to live. 

2. We believe that the people of Vietnam, 
having so chosen, and having requested the 
aid of the United States of America to re- 
sist a tyrannical aggressor, should be given 
all possible aid by the U.S. forces to bring 
this conflict to a victorious conclusion for 
the forces of freedom. 

3. We believe that our forces overseas in 
Vietnam and wherever similar Communist 
aggressions have occurred and may occur 
should be given our fullest support psycho- 
logically, morally, and militarily. 

4. We believe that commonsense and prac- 
ticality dictate that violent Communist ag- 
gression is best faced and overcome now 
on foreign soil and that the American 
soldier in Vietnam and elsewhere abroad is 
in reality defending his own nation, state, 
home, and family. 

The torch of freedom is ours. Let us take 
it up and hold it high. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der previously granted me for today be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 
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SALES TAX 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if any- 
body in either party had proposed an 
11 percent sales tax he would have been 
hounded out of public life. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened under this 
administration’s inflationary policies 
and the Great Society. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in the 5 years from December 
1961 through December 1965, the cost 
of tomatoes is up 50 percent, center-cut 
pork chops are up 23 percent. Potatoes 
rose 21 percent, coffee increased 15 per- 
cent, and grade A eggs are up 10 per- 
cent. All of this is on a national aver- 
age. In many cities the increases are 
much higher. 

The same sort of thing is true of 
nearly every item that enters the cost- 
of-living index prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, HEW, and other agencies. 

If you do not believe the spiraling cost 
figures, just ask your wife. The spiral 
is moving upward at increasing speed. 
She can give you a day-by-day count 
on swift-rising costs. 


HIGHER COST OF LIVING 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, admininis- 
tration spokesmen keep insisting that 
prices have been kept stable under the 
Great Society. 

At the same time official statistics 
show that meat prices went up 13% 
percent in 1965 to a record high. In the 
past 5 years prices for food have risen 
about 11 percent. 

When the Great Society talxs about 
stable prices, I guess we all know what 
kind of stable they are talking about. 
Was not one of the famous labors of 
Hercules to clean out the Augean stable, 
where all those bulls were kept? 

The only thing steady about prices 
for Americans since Eisenhower is the 
increasing speed of the spiral of costs 
of living and the equally steady erosion 
of the buying power of the dollar. 


PRICE STABILITY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Apatr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration keeps insisting that this coun- 
try enjoys “price stability.” Under the 
Great Society prices are about as steady 
as a drunken man on roller skates on an 
icy sidewalk. 

In just 5 years, almost everything that 
people eat, wear, or use has gone up— 
up—up—and the dollar has gone down— 
down—down—in purchasing power. 

On the basis of official Federal figures 
from September 1961, to the latest avail- 
able in 1965 men’s shoes are up over 11 
percent in cost, suit cleaning and press- 
ing 8 percent, a private hospital room 
17 percent, a physician’s home visit 13 
percent, a haircut 10 percent, a perma- 
nent wave 10 percent, cigarettes 11 per- 
cent, 8-hour domestic service 13 percent, 
and movie tickets 17 percent. 

And prices continue to spiral. If you 
doubt this, ask your neighborhood grocer 
who charges you at least 11 percent more 
overall than he did 5 years ago. 


INFLATION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
5 years of freewheeling, high spending 
razzle-dazzle under the Democrats, the 
dollar—cut loose from the ballast of gold, 
silver, and fiscal integrity—is leading us 
into runaway price inflation. 

The 1961 rent dollar is now worth only 
95.6 cents, the apparel dollar is down to 
96.4 cents, the medical dollar is down to 
91 cents, transportation to 94.5 cents, 
and the housing and rent dollar has 
dropped over 4 cents in this 5-year 
period. 

Inflation is the cruelest and most 
cowardly form of taxation ever devised, 
falling with especially crushing force on 
the poor and the old as well as the peo- 
ple with small fixed incomes. 

This is a tax, however, that falls on 
everyone living in these United States. 
It is a betrayal of the American people. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, according to news reports last 
week, the Communists in North Vietnam 
took good advantage of the pause in our 
bombing there to construct several mis- 
Sile sites. They also rebuilt many 
bridges, repaired damaged roads, and 
generally strengthened their position as 
the source of arms and supplies to the 
guerrillas fighting our men and the 
South Vietnamese people. 
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We can be very sure that the North 
Vietnamese are not alone in their efforts. 
They receive substantial and essential 
help from outside in building missile in- 
stallations and in acquiring equipment 
needed to carry on their war, whether 
they do it during a bombing pause or not. 

Soviet Russia, as well as East European 
Communist satellite nations, are engaged 
in heavy supply operations to help North 
Vietnam. East German and Polish cor- 
respondents have written freely of 
massed antiaircraft batteries and trucks 
which could come only from Soviet 
Russia. 

Most of these supplies move from Rus- 
sia to Vietnam by sea. Radio Moscow it- 
self announced on December 23, “A con- 
stant caravan of merchant ships plies the 
line from Odessa, the Soviet Union’s big- 
gest Black Sea port, to Haiphong, the 
port of Hanoi.” 

The broadcast went on to say that 
these ships are delivering goods which 
North Vietnam sorely needs. Polish 
ships also carry goods, including modern 
equipment, to Vietnam. 

In order to reach Haiphong all these 
ships must pass through the Gulf of Ton- 
kin, which is said to be controlled by 
some of the largest and fastest American 
naval units, including naval aircraft. 

More and more these days there is rea- 
son to take action. To me it is incredible 
that we sit by and do nothing about this 
while our men are being shot at every 
day in Vietnam. 

The only explanation for our inaction 
has been that we are not officially at 
war. But this is not adequate. It infers 
that if we take action to stop this ship- 
ping we will be taking an act of war. 

Actually, there are different types of 
blockades, and some are clearly not clas- 
sified as acts of war. In 1962 President 
Kennedy threatened a partial blockade 
of Cuba. It was not an act of war, and 
it worked: or, it worked for the brief 
time that it was enforced. 

That action was taken against ma- 
terials of war. Foods and medicines were 
clearly exempted. This kind of action 
could well be considered now again. 

Or, there is another approach. Way 
back in 1856 all major powers, including 
Russia, signed the Declaration of Paris 
which approved what was called a pacific 
blockade. In this kind of blockade a 
country announces that a certain coastal 
area is closed until a limited objective is 
attained. 

Even earlier, in 1827, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia joined to use a pacific 
blockade to induce Turkey to enter into 
mediation to resolve a dispute. Since 
that incident a pacific blockade has had 
the sanction of international law. 

I do not know if we could quickly or 
easily win the war in Vietnam by prevent- 
ing ships from carrying supplies to North 
Vietnamese ports, but we could cer- 
tainly make progress toward that goal, 
perhaps a great deal of progress. 

We must never forget that our boys’ 
lives are at stake, and weapons of war are 
coming through Haiphong daily. There 
is no excuse for this to continue. 

I believe the American public deserves 
to have a statement as to why the Gov- 
ernment is not taking action. 
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ADM. RICHARD H. JACKSON 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Bos Witson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my distinct pleasure to introduce today, 
at the request of the American Battleship 
Association, a bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to promote Adm. Richard H. Jack- 
son to the honorary rank of fleet admiral. 

My proposed legislation reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to pro- 
mote Admiral Richard H. Jackson, United 
States Navy retired, to the honorary rank of 
fleet admiral. 

Sec. 2. No individual shall be entitled to 
receive any bonus, gratuity, pay, or allow- 
ances by reasons of this Act. 


Mr. Speaker, this most distinguished 
and remarkable gentleman will be 100 
years old on May 10 of this year. He is 
the oldest living graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy and he is surprisingly 
active and alert, residing in Coronado, 
Calif., in my congressional district. 

Richard Harrison Jackson was born in 
Tuscambia, Ala.,on May 10, 1866, and en- 
tered the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., on appointment of the Honorable 
Luke Prior, of the Eighth Alabama Dis- 
trict, on June 4, 1883. Completing the 
4-year course in June 1887, he went to sea 
for the 2 years’ service then required by 
law before commissioning. He served on 
the U.S. S. Boston and U.S.S. Trenton 
and on June 30, 1889, was honorably dis- 
charged from naval service. As a naval 
cadet, he so distinguished himself dur- 
ing the sinking of the Trenton when he 
devised and, with the help of other mem- 
bers of the crew, made a human sail that 
he was restored to the service, with the 
rank of ensign, to date from July 1, 1890, 
by special act of Congress dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1890. 

Receiving progressive promotions he 
attained the rank captain on July 11, 
1915. Appointed rear admiral—tem- 
porary—on June 30, 1919, he was com- 
missioned in that rank on June 3, 1921. 
He served in the rank of vice admiral 
from October 5, 1925, to July 24, 1926, and 
in that of admiral from from July 24, 
1926, to July 9, 1927. Transferred to the 
retired list of the Navy, in the rank of 
rear admiral, upon reaching the statutory 
retirement age of 64 on May 10, 1930, he 
was advanced to the rank of admiral— 
the highest rank in which he had 
served—on the retired list, by congres- 
sional legislation, on June 16, 1942. 

In addition, to the Navy Cross and 
French Legion of Honor, and the Order 
of Aviz by Portugal, Admiral Jackson has 
the Spanish Campaign Medal, the 
Philippine Campaign Medal, the China 
Relief Expedition Medal, and the World 
War I Victory Medal with Overseas Clasp. 

This May 10 on Admiral Jackson’s 
100th birthday he will be honored at a 
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banquet attended by the U.S. Navy’s lead- 
ing admirals. I am hopeful my col- 
leagues will move rapidly in favorably 
acting on the bill I have introduced to- 
day to grant the honorary rank of fleet 
admiral to this wonderful gentleman, 
Adm. Richard H. Jackson. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DEBATE THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s decision to resume bombing 
of North Vietnamese military targets, at 
least on a limited basis, has stimulated 
what may develop into a full-scale de- 
bate in Congress on the conduct of this 
complex and frustrating war. 

Such a debate is long overdue, and I 
welcome it. It would be especially 
timely and desirable now that the United 
Nations has agreed to debate the Viet- 
nam issue. 

Whether one supports fully the Presi- 
dent’s policies, or opposes them, or is 
somewhat confused and doubtful about 
them—which is the case with many of 
us here—another congressional “great 
debate” should be encouraged. As a 
nation, we are confused about the issues 
in Vietnam, ignorant of some of the es- 
sential facts on which wise decisions must 
be based, and uninformed about the 
courses of action that are open to us. 

In such a situation, a comprehensive 
and candid congressional debate could do 
much to help clarify the issues and con- 
tribute toward an informed consensus, as 
opposed to an unenthusiastic acceptance 
of a policy we do not fully understand. 
At any rate, debate could do no harm, 
and it might develop in greater detail 
the facts, alternatives, and consequences 
we need to know. The administration 
only increases the risks of an already 
dangerous situation by relying for sup- 
port on a confused and uninformed pub- 
lic. 

To a surprising extent, Congressmen 
and Senators profess to feel confused and 
uninformed themselves, and this fact 
adds a serious new dimension to our 
dilemma when one considers that the 
President specifically relies on a resolu- 
tion approved by Congress for the au- 
thority to conduct the war in Vietnam, 
not to speak of the appropriations the 
war requires, Congress, therefore, has a 
heavy obligation to inform itself and to 
enlighten the country. 

Until more information is available, 
until issues are clarified, Congress and 
the people have little alternative but to 
support the President’s position in the 
immediate circumstances. And this— 
despite considerable doubt and some dis- 
sent—is what most Congressmen and 
Senators are doing now. But Congress- 
men should go further and make certain 
that we and the people we represent are 
as fully informed as military security 
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permits. Only then can a policy consen- 
sus have real meaning for a free people. 

I believe that our uncertainty extends 
to both the ends and the means of our 
policy toward Vietnam. It is often as- 
sumed that Americans are united on ob- 
jectives even though we may differ on 
the means of attaining those ends, but 
I am afraid we should not take this as- 
sumption for granted. It is true that 
most Americans, including myself, hope 
our policies will result in the contain- 
ment of aggressive communism in south- 
east Asia and in the establishment of a 
stable and freely chosen government in 
Vietnam. As ideals, these goals are fine. 
But what do they really mean, and what 
do they require to be attained? Any 
congressional review of our policy must 
start here, with such fundamental ques- 
tions as, How far are we prepared to go? 

There is no doubt about our military 
capacity to win an early and total vic- 
tory over North Vietnam by bombing 
that country virtually out of existence. 
But would such a victory be worthwhile 
if it should mean taking on the Soviet 
Union in a nuclear war and engaging 
millions of Communist Chinese troops on 
the mainland and in Korea—a distinct 
possibility raised recently by no less a 
strategist than Gen. James Gavin? 

It we are not prepared for all-out war, 
can we realistically expect that our pres- 
ent strategy of gradual escalation will 
force the Communists to agree to negoti- 
ate a settlement? 

If negotiations should take place, 
could any workable settlement be 
reached, given the totally opposite aims 
of the Communists and ourselves? How 
long could we expect any settlement to 
be maintained without the continued 
presence of large numbers of American 
troops? Or would United Nations or 
other international supervision be prac- 
tical—or available? 

If no settlement should be possible, 
how long would we be prepared to fight 
with no better prospect in view than 
continued military stalemate? Would 
anything worth saving be left of South 
Vietnam if fighting should continue in- 
definitely at the present scale? 

Would General Gavin's suggestion of 
taking a stand in the coastal cities of 
South Vietnam provide a way to main- 
tain American resistance while reducing 
risks and casualties to a minimum? 

Could there be a better place—as some 
have suggested—to defend freedom in 
southeast Asia than Vietnam? Or 
would American withdrawal there result 
necessarily in further Communist suc- 
cesses in Asia? 

These and other fundamental ques- 
tions must be considered out in the open. 
Whether public debate results in added 
support for the administration’s present 
position or in demands for some kind of 
change, we should be a stronger, more 
united people. While the President, of 
course, is constitutionally responsible for 
military and foreign policy decisions, it 
is this supplementary leadership role 
that Congress must now accept. 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. Tatcotr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord shows that Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
has taken the position that California 
agriculture did not sustain serious dislo- 
cation, or severe losses, as the result of 
his refusal to certify the need for sub- 
stantial numbers of supplemental farm- 
workers during 1965. I understand he 
has indicated that no foreign agricul- 
tural workers will be permitted to work 
on California farms during 1966. Rath- 
er, the Secretary proposes to continue 
dependence upon a variety of sociologi- 
cal experiments to induce domestic 
workers to fill the gap. The facts of 
the situation lead to different conclu- 
sions than those the Secretary evidently 
has reached, in my opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, the able and distin- 
guished Senator from California GEORGE 
Murpny, has prepared a statement in 
which he places the matter in a different 
perspective. I am pleased to bring his 
comments to the attention of my col- 
leagues and other interested persons, and 
include the statement of Senator 
MourpHy, dated December 14, 1965, at 
this point in my remarks: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURPHY 

Recent statements of Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz concerning the California 
farm labor picture serve only to compound 
the already existing confusion which he has 
created. In my judgment he has misrepre- 
sented the facts and drawn misleading and 
unwarranted conclusions. 

It is natural that I should disagree with 
Mr. Wirtz because he looks at the question 
from the standpoint of a commitment to 
certain labor leaders interested in increas- 
ing their ranks and in trying to justify his 
sociological experiment. I. on the other 
hand, am concerned only with the general 
welfare of my State and its people, as well 
as its largest industry, agriculture, 

Iam concerned with the thousands of jobs 
supplied by agriculture which were lost last 
year and which in the future may move into 
Mexico. I am concerned with the cost of 
living which continues to rise adding further 
strain on the already overburdened family 
budget. 

In short, Mr, Wirtz is trying to prove a 
theory while I am committed to the general 
welfare of the people. 

Since the adjournment of Congress last 
month, I have toured California from one 
end to the other meeting with farmers, large 
and small. 

I think it is time Mr. Wirtz stopped talk- 
ing theory and began talking to the farmers. 
He would find, as I have, that farmers every- 
where are in total disagreement with his po- 
sitions, policies, and statements—all of which 
ignore facts and dramatic evidence which is 
available to prove the farmer’s side of the 
story. 

If Mr. Wirtz’ policies had brought em- 
ployment to more American citizens and a 
healthier climate to our farming industry 
as he claims, I would indeed be delighted 
and join in the praise of his efforts. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. The results 
confirm my predictions and those of leading 
agriculture economists, farm leaders, and 
even Governor Brown, who felt from the very 
beginning that the Wirtz plan would not 
work, 
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Based on a thorough study of the past his- 
tory of California agriculture, it was ob- 
vious that supplemental workers would be 
needed to harvest many crops during the 
peak periods since there never has been 
enough qualified domestic workers avail- 
able to do the job. Mr. Wirtz claimed he 
could supply these workers from the ranks 
of the domestic unemployed and in spite of 
millions of dollars spent on an unsuccessful 
national recruitment program, he has been 
proved incorrect. 

I have asked for the full cost of this ill- 
advised recruitment program, but so far I 
have been unable to get any figures re- 
leased from the Department of Labor. 

I predicted that the dictatorial interfer- 
ence of the Secretary of Labor in agriculture 
would lead only to increases in grocery prices 
to the housewife. Here again we have un- 
fortunately been proven correct. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that the retail price of fresh tomatoes in the 
San Francisco area in October stood at 23.8 
cents a pound compared with 18.2 cents a 
year before. This report was quoted in the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner on December 
2, 1965, along with a long list of other prices 
which are in complete disagreement with 
some quoted by Secretary Wirtz. As far as 
I am concerned, I don't believe there is a 
housewife anywhere in America who isn’t 
painfully aware that the cost of living is 
up. 
Mr. Wirtz’ recent statements have com- 
pletely misrepresented what has happened 
to agriculture this past year. He has pur- 
posely overlooked the serious losses of crops 
suffered by our farmers, the thousands of 
acres of vegetables never planted, the in- 
crease in production costs, the exodus of 
many farmers seeking new locations in Mex- 
ico, and the increase in wholesale and re- 
tail prices. He also seems unaware of the 
fact that a great deal of California crops 
continue to be harvested by Mexican na- 
tionals and that the number of wetbacks 
in California appears to be double that of 
last year. 

I can understand Mr. Wirtz’ reluctance to 
point out these matters, as they completely 
expose the failure of his policies this year. 
A full examination would show that the 
Secretary has substituted one plan already 
proven unworkable for another all year long 
without coming up with any new or prac- 
tical approach to the problem. 

Instead of putting California’s unem- 
ployed to work on our farms, as he originally 
intended, Mr. Wirtz’ program has simply 
substituted 35,000 extra Mexican green- 
card workers (recorded as domestics for sta- 
tistical purposes) and illegal entries (wet- 
backs) for those who came to the United 
States under the well organized and prop- 
erly supervised bracero program. Today, as 
in the past, Mexican workers are supplying 
California agriculture’s supplemental man- 
power needs. 

When Mr. Wirtz asserted that domestic 
farm employment was up 20,000 to 25,000 
this year, he deliberately neglected to men- 
tion reliable estimates that there have been 
about 35,000 more green-card workers who 
are considered domestics. Nor did he men- 
tion that tens of thousands of wetbacks are 
known to have been on our farms this year. 
I have also been told by responsible labor 
leaders that Mr. Wirtz’ mistakes have actu- 
ally cost one union about 20,000 jobs. 

A basic fact shatters all of Mr. Wirtz’ con- 
tentions that his experiment was successful. 
The total agricultural employment in Cali- 
fornia has throughout the year been sub- 
stantially less than it was last year—41,000 
less, for example the week after Labor Day in 
spite of the 35,000 extra green-card Mexican 
workers which Mr. Wirtz insists on counting 
as domestics. 

Mr. Wirtz’ fantastic schemes have not 
provided our farmers with the workers they 
needed nor our expanding population with 
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much-needed new jobs. In fact, in his at- 
tempt to eliminate unemployment he has 
actually eliminated jobs. 

The same day Mr. Wirtz was trying to tell 
the housewives that he has not caused 
higher food prices, newspapers throughout 
the State were carrying a report from Sacra- 
mento under the headlines: Bracero Ban 
Ups Grocery Prices.” The story, dated De- 
cember 2, 1965, disclosed that “California 
agriculture’s first year without access to a 
large reservoir of bracero labor is nearing 
an end with rising consumer prices on many 
products already forcing housewives to 
stretch food budget dollars.” 

Commonsense alone would tell anyone that 
you cannot impose increased production 
costs and inefficiency on the farmers and 
lower the acreage planted without raising 
prices everywhere down the line, from the 
farm to the grocery shelves. 

Mr. Wirtz admitted that the asparagus 
growers had suffered losses, but he blamed 
it on the weather “playing a trick.” The fact 
is that nature is always unpredictable and 
that is exactly why we need a supplemental 
farm labor force ready and able to pick the 
crops when needed. If we had had the work- 
ers when needed for the asparagus harvest, 
the crop would not have been lost. 

There was nothing unusual about the 
weather that caused the losses in straw- 
berries, melons, grapes, citrus, boysenberries, 
and so many other crops. The losses oc- 
curred simply because there were not avail- 
able domestics willing to do the job, and the 
Secretary would not permit the use of sup- 
plemental workers. Even Governor Brown 
at one point in complete frustration, said 
“put up or shut up” to those who kept claim- 
ing the existence of an ample domestic work 
force. 

It should not be overlooked that the weath- 
er was unusually mild this year for some 
crops or there would certainly have been far 
greater disasters throughout the State. Mr. 
Wirtz ought to awaken to the fact that there 
will doubtless be such weather “tricks” next 
year to ripen our crops quickly, and it would 
seem more sensible to prepare plans now to 
provide the required harvest labor to cope 
with any situation in the future which na- 
ture may provide. Unfortunately, our crops 
will not wait for directives and criteria from 
the Department of Labor. 

I am grateful that in the case of Florida 
the Secretary has had the good grace to 
recognize his mistakes of the past year and 
has already promised supplemental “off- 
shore” labor for the sugarcane fields because 
he could not supply this help domestically. 
All I ask is that he give my State the same 
treatment. 

California was discriminated against last 
year because while Florida got more than 84 
percent of last year’s foreign supplemental 
labor force, we in California were permitted 
less than 10 percent. (Figures are for the 
first 1042 months of 1964 compared with the 
same period of 1965.) I would also point out 
that this discrimination extended to the 
hourly wage rate which in Texas was $1.15, 
in Florida $1.15, in Arizona $1.25, and in 
California $1.40. 

The Secretary also neglected to mention 
the very serious long-range threats to Cali- 
fornia agriculture: that our farms will move 
to Mexico; that our industry will be replaced 
by imports from other countries where labor 
costs are but a fraction of ours; and that 
our tremendous foreign export market will 
be lost for all time. 

The fact that Mr. Wirtz’ experiment has 
failed miserably has been recognized by 
farmers, growers, labor leaders, and knowl- 
edgeable authorities across the country and 
the unfortunate effects are now reaching the 
housewives. 

At their October convention in New Jersey, 
the National Association of State Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture resolved to take this 
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program away from the Secretary of Labor 
and return it to the Secretary of Agriculture 
who they hope would have a better under- 
standing of the needs. On September 13, on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate, 28 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats joined in supporting a 
move to strip Mr. Wirtz of his authority in 
this area. Three Democrats who had indi- 
cated that they were in favor of the move 
were absent from the Chamber and in spite 
of its overwhelming majority in the Senate, 
the administration had to get Vice President 
HUMPHREY to break the 45-45 tie vote. 

It is obvious that Mr. Wirtz’ hopes did 
not materialize and his plans did not work. 
His mistakes are obvious to all, however, and 
it is time he began to deal in fact, rather 
than fiction and fantasy. 

I hope that after last year’s unfortunate 
and costly experiment, he will counsel with 
growers, agriculture workers and farmers and 
at long last give us a practical and workable 
farm labor program which will make it pos- 
sible for agriculture to continue as Califor- 
nia’s No. 1 industry. 


AID FOR DISABLED WIDOWS LONG 
OVERDUE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
shouting that surrounded the major is- 
sues of last year’s social security amend- 
ments, some smaller but much needed 
revisions were forgotten. It is the pur- 
pose of legislation I am introducing to- 
day to correct one of the remaining in- 
equities and allow disabled widows of 
insured workers to receive survivorship 
benefits. 

Under current law, disabled adult chil- 
dren are eligible for benefits in their own 
right, but a disabled widow can receive 
benefits only when she has minor chil- 
dren in her care or after she has reached 
age 60. In other words, they must meet 
the same requirements as widows who 
are able to work and provide for them- 
selves. 

Certainly the disabled widow is in no 
better position to provide for herself 
financially than the disabled adult child. 
Yet the widow must wait until she is age 
60 to be helped by social security. 

The Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity recommended in its 1965 report that 
action such as I am proposing today be 
taken. No action was taken in last 
year’s social security revision. 

The legislation I am proposing carries 
out the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council by providing benefits to a widow 
who is disabled at the time of her hus- 
band’s death or by the time the youngest 
child in her care reaches 18. If she be- 
comes disabled after that time, my bill 
provides that she must have at least one 
quarter of coverage for every two elaps- 
ing since the death of her husband or 
the 18th birthday of her youngest child 
in order to be covered. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot continue to 
enact giant expensive programs to bene- 
fit the whole world and ignore the suffer- 
ing and hardship of our own physically 
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disabled citizens. Social security files 
are full of cases of such unfortunate 
widows, who because of the loss of their 
husbands and their health are unable to 
provide for themselves. 

I urge this House to take speedy action 
to relieve the financial burdens that only 
add to the misery and hardship of total 
disability. 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MatuiAs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ceedings against Robert A. Shelton and 
others, and similar proceedings which 
will be before us in the near future, bear 
directly upon the integrity and effective- 
ness of the procedures of the House. 

The power to hold individuals in con- 
tempt of Congress is an essential instru- 
ment of congressional self-protection 
against willful obstruction of our com- 
mittees and their investigations. This 
is a necessary power, but it is also a for- 
midable sanction which must be used 
with wisdom and maturity. 

We should be sure that our considera- 
tion of contempt proceedings fully re- 
flects their importance to the individ- 
uals concerned, and to the House itself. 
The history of previous contempt cita- 
tions has already placed the entire con- 
tempt procedure in some disrepute, and 
we should guard against actions which 
further tarnish the dignity of the House. 

In the cases before us yesterday, it was 
argued that the contempt reports ran 
counter to recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, including NAACP against Alabama, 
in which the Court held that divulgence 
of membership lists in certain circum- 
stances could violate the first amend- 
ment guarantee of freedom of associa- 
tion. 

This argument may or may not have 
merit. We could not sensibly discuss it, 
or any other substantive question, be- 
cause we did not have the opportunity 
to review the record in full. We had no 
time to examine the committee’s report 
before the House convened to consider 
it. We did not have the chance to review 
the documents and testimony upon which 
these contempt reports were based. In 
short, this House was not given access 
to the evidence, a basic element in the 
due process of law. 

We met yesterday as committing mag- 
istrates. I challenge anyone who was 
present to say that he would be satis- 
fied that all the constitutional guaran- 
tees pledged a free people had been hon- 
ored if a member of his family had been 
committed by a judge or justice of the 
peace, on a serious charge, after a pro- 
ceeding such as ours yesterday. 

Every individual cited for contempt has 
a constitutional right to due process 
and this House has the responsibility to 
guarantee that right, not only in the laws 
we pass, but in our own proceedings. 
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When we fail to do so, we demean both 
ourselves and the justice we would pro- 
mote. 

In my judgment, we need a new means 
of considering contempt reports, a meth- 
od which would insure careful, dis- 
passionate analysis of each case. On 
Tuesday I joined the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and our former 
colleague, Hon. John V. Lindsay, in spon- 
soring legislation authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a select committee of each 
House to review contempt reports and 
make recommendations to the entire 
House. Such a committee, with full ac- 
cess to evidence and ample time to de- 
liberate, would give each case the inde- 
pendent and enlightened study which 
could preclude unwise floor action and 
abuse of the rights of individuals and 
the powers of the House. 

I urge the House to consider adopting 
this procedure. Meanwhile, I cannot 
conscientiously vote for citations brought 
before us in the manner in which the 
seven citations were presented yesterday. 


SMALL BUSINESS LOSING OUT ON 
GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, experience 
has shown that the true friends to the 
small business community in the Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement centers 
were the Small Business Administration 
procurement specialists. These men 
owed their allegiance to the proposition 
that small business, if given the oppor- 
tunity to compete fairly, can provide 
better goods and services at less cost. 
Their primary interest, as representa- 
tives of SBA was small business partici- 
pation in the spending of the defense dol- 
lar. As the Department of Defense now 
turns from space-oriented purchases to 
those procurements directly associated 
with the Vietnam conflict such as cloth- 
ing, food, and personal equipment, items 
more typically associated with small 
manufacturing, a slight increase in small 
business set-asides is entirely insufficient. 

Despite the repeated protests of Re- 
publicans—joined, I might add, by the 
voices of many members of the majority 
forces—dwindling set-asides of the past 
few years have been whitewashed by the 
Department of Defense and other agen- 
cies and departments; explanations or 
excuses cited the space age switch in 
“purchase mix” or “product mix.” We 
were told that only big business could 
build or manufacture a growing propor- 
tion of their purchases. Now, however, 
as we rapidly expand those procurements 
more readily filled by small manufactur- 
ing and service businesses, we are ex- 
pected to take heart with insignificant 
set-aside increases, thrown to this most 
vital and necessary segment of our in- 
dustrial strength. We should be dou- 
bling our efforts in obtaining a greater 
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share of the defense dollar rather than 
reduce our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, the small businessman, 
once again faces increasingly disadvan- 
tageous odds. The voice of SBA, which 
should be the small business spokesman 
in the Department of Defense, is being 
stilled; the Federal hand of help to small 
business is being withdrawn. Over the 
protests of thousands of small business- 
men and a bipartisan group of congres- 
sional leaders, the Small Business 
Administration has withdrawn all of its 
procurement specialists from the De- 
partment of Defense procurement cen- 
ters. On January 21, the SBA also with- 
drew its procurement center representa- 
tives previously assigned to the General 
Services Administration, although this 
action was strongly opposed by GSA. 

Concerned as we are for the welfare 
of all segments of our Nation’s business 
community, the Republican members of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business last Friday issued a statement 
calling attention to the deplorable lack 
of interest by the present administration 
in the diminishing proportion of Govern- 
ment purchases from qualified small 
businesses. More affirmative action is 
required, not the cessation of procure- 
ment set-aside assistance as demon- 
strated by this action by SBA. It would 
appear that the Small Business Admin- 
istration is going out of the procurement 
business by agreeing to take the small 
business voice out of the Department of 
Defense. With this lack of concern and 
interest by the administration, we won- 
der how much longer it will be before 
those 4.7 million small businesses, which 
formerly obtained an all-too-small share 
of Government procurement contracts, 
will be out of business as well. 

Mr. Speaker, to once again call to the 
attention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives the seriousness of the 
present situation, I include the statement 
previously mentioned with my remarks 
at this point: 

Today, only 1 week after urging the Presi- 
dent to fill the long vacant position of SBA 
Administrator, Republican members of the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
called upon the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Department of Defense, General Serv- 
ices Administration, and all other Federal 
departments and agencies to increase the 
proportion of their procurement awards to 
small business. 

Ranking minority member ARCH A. MOORE, 
JR. of West Virginia, speaking on behalf of 
the Republican membership on the commit- 
tee which includes H. ALLEN SMITH of Cali- 
fornia; RALPH Harvey, of Indiana; Smvio O. 
CONTE, of Massachusetts; FRANK HORTON, of 
New York; and James T. BROYHILL of North 
Carolina, stated that “contracting agencies 
turn increasingly to big business, despite the 
shift in ‘purchase mix’ from space-oriented 


needs to those more adequately filled by 
small business.” 

“It has been proven time and time again,” 
said Congressman Moore, that small busi- 
ness, if given the opportunity to compete 
fairly, can provide better goods and services 
at less cost. 

“Over the protests of thousands of small 
businessmen and a bipartisan group of con- 
gressional leaders,” Moore added, “the Small 
Business Administration withdrew all of its 
representatives from Defense Department 
Procurement Centers. Loss of those trained 
and effective individuals, whose sole task was 
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to improve the sales opportunity of small 
manufacturing and service businesses, will 
severely limit their share of procurement 
contracts. On January 21, SBA withdrew its 
procurement center representatives presently 
assigned to the General Services Administra- 
tion, and this despite even GSA opposition. 

“It would appear,” Moore concluded, “that 
the Small Business Administration is going 
out of the procurement business if not out 
of business altogether. With this lack of 
concern and interest by the administration, 
we wonder how much longer it will be before 
those small businesses which formerly ob- 
tained an all-too-small share of Government 
procurement contracts, will be out of busi- 
ness as well.“ 


ARE YOU GOING TO KEEP 
THEM OFF THE DOLE? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend Newt Dilgard, of Ashland, 
Ohio, an inveterate reader, ran across a 
letter to the editor in the Wellington, 
Ohio, Enterprise which is a real classic. 
Mr. Winthrop French wrote to give the 
details of the Government programs 
which pay him for planting and for not 
planting on the same farm. All you 
need to do it read it and you get the 
point. I insert it at this point and trust 
that you will all read it. Do not laugh, 
however, we are paying for it. 

WAKEMAN, OHIO. 

Dear Eprror: $1,170 is what Uncle Sam 
wants to give me to not grow 30% acres of 
corn this year; and he’ll give me another $860 
if I'll grow 3014 acres. Confusing? The boys 
at the Huron County office of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
“give” me a base of 61 acres of corn. They 
say there’s too much corn in the country so 
they'll give me $1,170 to not plant 30% acres 
of it. But they don’t want me to not grow 
too much corn so if I'll plant the other 30% 
acres of my allotment they'll give me another 
$860, or a total of $2,030, for growing 30% 
acres and not growing 3044 acres. Five hun- 
dred eighty-five dollars of this is cash 
on the barrel head as soon as I'll sign on 
the dotted line. The balance I'll have to 
wait for until I get my 3014 acres grown and 
my 30'% acres not grown. 

It doesn’t take much work to not grow 3014 
acres of corn so I can get me a job and work 
long enough to get laid off. Then I can get 
paid for not working and for not growing 
corn and I can spend my time writing letters 
to the editor. 

Now if you good people will just hold still 
while Uncle Sam extracts that $585 from 
your pocket, I'll appreciate it very much. 
I need it to help pay my income tax. 

The conclusion must be drawn, from a 
study of the above actual case and others 
readily apparent, that we now have the 
socialistic society which Khrushchev pre- 
dicted. When men can sit in an office and 
decide which farmer gets how much for 
growing what crop; when they can pass out 
tax money to improve private land; when 
they can give money to reduce production 
and at the same time pay money to increase 
productivity and to bring more land into 
production; when they can pay for such 
things with taxes leveled against a man’s 
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Wages, we must conclude that our free so- 
ciety, as originally guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, is now by subterfuge transformed 
into a State-controlled economy. Lord help 
us all. 
Sincerely yours, 
WINTHROP FRENCH. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE, GREAT 
SOCIETY STYLE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I had an address in the RECORD 
regarding Clark Mollenhoff’s book, “De- 
spoilers of Democracy.” The Lorain, 
Ohio, Journal had an editorial on Satur- 
day, January 29, 1966, which could very 
well have been a page or a footnote in 
Mr. Mollenhoff’s book. 

This outstanding independent news- 
paper hit the nail right on the head. 
Maybe there is only a supposition that 
there is the tie between the contribution 
and the award but we see enough of it 
around here to know there is a very 
good basis for believing this is just what 
happened. Besides, this newspaper and 
its publisher has had plenty of experi- 
ence with these governmental agencies 
and knows how these things are done. 

I include the editorial at this point: 


Ir Pays To ADVERTISE 


The list of American businesses whose 
success can be attributed in part to a very 
successful program of advertising is long. 
On this list are some of the largest and most 
successful companies in the United States. 
A new advantage to advertising has been 
recently revealed, and since it affects a cor- 
poration which is considering becoming part 
of Lorain, the facts are worth noting. 

United Artists was an advertiser who 
placed a full page ad in the 1964 Democratic 
National Convention program. The cost of 
this ad was $15,000. The same corporation 
also took a full page ad in the Democrats’ 
advertising book “Toward an Age of Great- 
ness” published in December 1965. Again 
the cost was $15,000. Both of these ads ap- 
peared in spite of the fact that Federal law 
makes it a crime for either corporations or 
labor unions to make contributions or ex- 
penditures “in connection with any election 
to any political office, or in connection with 
any primary election or political convention 
or caucus held to select candidates for any 
political office.” (Title 18, sec. 610.) 

Could this advertising have resulted in 
the fact that on January 6, 1966, a hearing 
examiner from the Federal Communications 
Commission recommended that United Art- 
ists Broadcasting, Inc., be awarded a con- 
struction permit for a new television broad- 
cast station supposedly assigned to Lorain, 
Ohio? The FCC conveniently ignored the 
fact that the broadcast tower is to be located 
in Cleveland. Also glossed over were certain 
antitrust questions concerning United Art- 
ists. 

It is nice to know that large corporations 
can benefit from the Great Society as well as 
impoverished individuals, especially if the 
large corporations know the value of adver- 
tising in the political publications of the 
Democratic Party. 
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A FLICKER OF HOPE FOR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsx1] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
events of the last 24 hours would indicate 
that there is a flicker of hope today that 
the President will succeed in chartering 
a course which could bring the conflict in 
Vietnam to the negotiating table. I say 
advisedly and stress that it is only a 
flicker, only a thin sliver of hope but I am 
sure that to the millions of parents in 
this country, fathers and mothers whose 
youngsters are of draft age; to the tens of 
thousands of parents in this country 
whose boys are now in the service and 
who are actually serving in Vietnam, and 
to the millions of young men who are 
most directly involved in these events, 
even such a flicker can be a source of 
cautious comfort. 

The inspiring victory scored yesterday 
by our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, in 
bringing before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council a full-scale discussion of 
the Vietnam conflict is the basis for this 
flicker of hope. 

Following closely behind Ambassador 
Goldberg’s success of yesterday, is the 
Statement made today by the South 
Vietnam Ambassador, Vu Van Thai, who, 
according to the Associated Press, said 
that his government believes the Viet- 
nam war could be halted on the basis 
of the 1954 Geneva Agreement. The 
Associated Press dispatch states that he 
made a comment after a 1 hour and 10 
minute meeting with U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. Thai said he had 
made a “complete tour of all the prob- 
lems facing us at this stage. There is 
an identity of views both in standing 
against aggression and in the sincere de- 
sire of both of our governments to con- 
tinue the search for peace.” 

The Ambassador said the Saigon gov- 
ernment had been consulted and was in 
full agreement with the United States 
before President Johnson's move in tak- 
ing the peace bid to the United Nations 
Security Council. 

Asked about the reconvening of the 
1954 Geneva Conference, which would 
include Communist China, North Viet- 
nam, and the Soviet Union, as well as 
Britain, France, and the United States, 
Thai said: 

Our Government has made clear that while 
we were not a signatory to the Geneva 
agreement, we feel that the war could be 
stopped on the basis of the Geneva agree- 
ment. 

The main violation of that agreement has 
been due to the aggression from the north. 

Our Government has reiterated the princi- 
ple of the right of the Vietnamese to choose 
their own institutions through free and 
democratic elections. 


But he said that this could not be 
carried out until the aggression has been 
stopped. 

I think the fact that nine nations 
voted with us yesterday at the United 
Nations to bring this whole Vietnam 
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conflict before the Security Council is a 
great source of hope. 

We can all recall that by using this 
United Nations international forum in 
1962, and exposing for the whole world 
to see the full details of the Communist 
conspiracy in Cuba, President Kennedy 
was able to marshal world support and 
indignation against the Soviet Union for 
placing missiles in Cuba. It was this 
world indignation that helped avoid a 
major confrontation when the Soviets 
withdrew. While I am mindful of those 
who criticized the shortcomings of the 

United Nations—and, on occasion, I, too, 
have been impatient with it—it appears 
to me that the record is clear that the 
United Nations can become an instru- 
ment for resolving disputes which could 
lead to major world conflict. 

The United Nations did play a vital 
role in 1962. But let us not forget also 
that as a corollary to using the United 
Nations as a forum to bring before the 
world all of the facts on Cuba, we had a 
President then, as we have a President 
now, not afraid to stand up to aggression 
during the discussions. 

I firmly believe the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision to renew 3 
ing of North Vietnam is beginning to 
demonstrate to the world the sincerity 
of our purpose as Americans in defend- 
ing South Vietnam during the agonizing 
period while we search for other meth- 
ods to end the war. 

We want peace above everything. 
That is a matter of indisputable record. 

We have exerted and exhausted every 
single one of our resources in the search 
for that peace. But, at the same time, 
we are not going to let our allies down. 
We are not going to see South Vietnam 
abandoned because we know that to 
abandon South Vietnam today would 
merely whet the appetites of those who 
would conquer freedom throughout the 
world. 

I warned 2 weeks ago of the Tri-Con- 
tinental Communist Congress held in 
Cuba during the first 2 weeks of Janu- 
ary. For those people who cannot un- 
derstand why Mr. Johnson has to follow 
this parallel track—on the one hand, 
using whatever resources are at our dis- 
posal to bomb military installations in 
Vietnam; and then, on the other hand, 
looking for peace in the United Nations— 
let them just read the record of that Tri- 
Continental Congress and let them un- 
derstand that the Communists have de- 
vised a new technique of warfare. 

Our Nation, by building up the huge 
war machine that we have, has made 
major war too expensive. I think it is 
safe to presume that there will be no 
major exchange of nuclear devices be- 
tween the major powers because all par- 
ties concerned realize what a costly ap- 
proach that would be. 

And so the Communists have now de- 
vised a new technique of conquest by sub- 
version, conquest by terrorism, and the 
testing ground for this new technique 
is South Vietnam. 

The Tri-Continental Congress clearly 
went on record to repeat this subversion 
and terrorism to seize nation after na- 
tion on the continents of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. It is important for those 
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who urge we abandon Vietnam to know 
that much more than just a piece of real 
estate in Vietnam is involved in this war. 

For this country today to walk away 
from South Vietnam without resolving 
that problem and without guaranteeing 
for those people the right to self-deter- 
mination would be to give the green light 
to Communist leaders on three conti- 
nents, who brazenly and boldly spelled 
out their plans in Havana for 15 days in 
the first 2 weeks of January. They told 
us openly how they plan to carry on the 
same kind of subversion and terrorism 
throughout the whole of Asia, throughout 
the whole of Africa, and throughout the 
whole of South America. This is the 
new technique of the International 
Comintern, which is being reestablished 
throughout the world. 

And so, for all of those well-meaning 
Americans who would say that we ought 
to leave Vietnam, that they do not like 
Vietnam, I submit and suggest that they 
look at the record of Havana during the 
first 2 weeks of January. 

I submit that the President is follow- 
ing the course that is the only course 
for Americans to follow. 

I submit that there is a reason why 
Hanoi and Peiping, and, yes, even Mos- 
cow, do not want to see this conflict re- 
solved. It is becoming crystal clear that 
Hanoi and Peiping and Moscow would 
just as soon have this conflict continued 
in South Vietnam, because they feel 
that they have all of our attention 
centered there, all of our energies directed 
there, while in the meantime, they are 
free to roam all over the world and en- 
gage in their subversion. 

To those who cannot understand the 
global aspect of the Vietnam conflict, let 
me remind them that in this last year, 
12 governments of the African Continent 
have gone down and have been wiped out 
through subversion and conflict, very 
much along the same lines that we now 
see in Vietnam. 

I say that President Johnson’s policy 
in Vietnam—carrying the olive branch 
of peace in one hand and the arrows 
of defense in the other, is the only policy. 
It is a policy aimed at preventing world 
war III. 

I am proud that the overwhelming 
majority of American people who are 
deeply concerned about Vietnam, who 
want an honorable victory in Vietnam, 
have shown a maturity never before 
demonstrated in America in saying to 
the President: “Mr. President, we are 
with you. We trust your judgment. We 
trust freedom’s future in your hands. We 
trust our survival to your guidance.” 

God grant that we could have had 
this kind of understanding in 1935 and 
1936 and 1937, when another great Presi- 
dent stood in Chicago at the Outer Drive 
Bridge and called for a quarantine of the 
first aggressors of that era. He warned 
in those days that if we did not stop ag- 
gression at that point, it would spread 
into a major conflict. And he was a 
prophet to be dealt with, because indeed 
the world sat back, and we saw the dev- 
astation that followed in World War II. 

I say to those who urge a policy of 
withdrawal before the battle is ended 
that they fail to look at history. 
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Right here on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
down the street from the Capitol, in 
front of the National Archives Building, 
there are two inscriptions: One says 
“What Is Past Is Prolog,” and the other 
says “Study the Past.” Now, if anybody 
still wonders what we are doing in Viet- 
nam, let them just study ‘the past and 
they will see what we are doing in Viet- 
nam. We are defending freedom and 
pon aggression before it gets out of 

and 

We have said we will not be fooled 
again. So we are trying to move for- 
ward on two courses, one at the peace 
table, while the other contains aggres- 
sion. 

I am confident that the breakthrough 
Ambassador Goldberg scored in the 
United Nations yesterday in winning 
support for the President’s request that 
the Vietnam question be brought to the 
United Nations Security Council, is the 
first major breakthrough: Oh, I am 
mindful of the veto and I am mindful of 
all the other things the Communists can 
do to block us at the UN. I know that 
there will be a long, hard road to fol- 
low at the United Nations before we can 
even hope to bring this thing to an hon- 
orable conclusion and solution, but at 
least we are moving forward. 

As we look back in history again and 
as we look at the role that the United 
Nations has played in Cuba and in the 
Congo and in the Gaza strip and as we 
go down the line and see the record of 
the United Nations, we Americans today 
can look at this little flicker of hope and 
see that maybe by the grace of God, we 
can get out of Vietnam with honor and 
still preserve the dignity and freedom of 
those people we have vowed to protect. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say that I have thrilled 
at the words of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois. I agree with him 100 
percent. It was my privilege to be in 
South Vietnam for a period of a week 
about 2 months ago. I was there the 
day of the bombing of the Metropol Hotel 
in Saigon. I was the first American 
civilian to reach the site of that bombing. 
I remember the sickening feeling which 
came over me as I contemplated the 
havoc, the carnage, the desolation caused 
by that explosion in which some 133 per- 
sons were seriously injured and 8 were 
killed. I realized then that the tactics 
of the Vietcong were absolutely devoid 
of morality. I realized that they were 
desperate and fanatical in the pursuit 
of their objectives. I came away from 
that country more determined than ever 
to stand firm to resist this kind of ter- 
rorism. I was told, for example, that 
during 1965 the Vietcong averaged about 
850 acts of terrorism every single week 
for an entire year’s period. The amount 
of terrorisms has actually gone up rather 
than down in the last 2 or 3 months. I 
felt then and I feel now—and I believe 
most of the American people feel strong- 
ly—that this type of conduct cannot be 
tolerated. It violates all of the rules of 
decency and of acceptable conduct, yes, 
even for warfare. 
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I heartily approve of the course of our 
Nation in standing firm.. I commend the 
distinguished gentleman for what he 
said. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Utah for his con- 
tribution. I would certainly like to asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. This is 
the thing we have been trying to explain 
to the American people. We are fighting 
a war in Vietnam unlike anything that 
civilization has ever fought before. In 
the classical sense of warfare, there were 
armies with uniforms and tanks and 
there was some code of ethics toward 
soldiers including a code of exchanging 
prisoners of war which has been set up 
over the years. Going back through the 
whole history of civilization, man’s in- 
humanity toward his fellow man had 
some sort of standards at least for the 
military personnel. However, what we 
are fighting in Vietnam today is a com- 
pletely new concept of Communist war- 
fare which can strike in any country or 
in any section of the world. You are 
fighting men that you cannot identify as 
the enemy, men who work the fields dur- 
ing the day and in the evening, with the 
very same clothes on, but heavily armed 
by Hanoi and Peiping, go out and commit 
acts of violence, terrorism, and subver- 
sion. These are terrorists who have not 
stopped at murdering, executing, 60,000 
of South Vietnamese city, village, and 
municipal officials. They have destroyed 
entire local governments. They are tak- 
ing mayors and city councilmen and 
police chiefs and all others responsible 
for orderly government and putting them 
up against the wall and destroying them. 
That is the kind of war we are fighting in 
Vietnam. For us to walk away from it 
now would be an open invitation for this 
kind of terrorism all over the world, and 
I say, also, here in the United States. 
Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, is the testing 
ground for an entirely new method of 
terrorism and subversion with which the 
Communists hope to conquer the world 
through so-called “small wars of libera- 
tion.” 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding and 
compliment him on his constructive and 
discerning analysis of this situation. I 
subscribe to what you have said and 
associate myself with your analysis of the 
situation. I want to be counted among 
those who are standing squarely behind 
the President in handling this most diffi- 
cult situation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much for his state- 
ment. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 


SUPPORTING PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S POLICY IN VIETNAM 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Horirretp] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported the President’s foreign policy 
in Vietnam since its inception and I sup- 
port it today. 

I believe the principles contained in 
the United Nations Charter comprise the 
basic foundation for mediation and con- 
ciliation between nations. Two of the 
most important principles are: 

First, condemnation of military ag- 
gression by one nation against another 
as a means of settling a dispute; and 

Second, the right of self-determination 
by the people of any nation in free and 
uncoerced eleciions. 

In Vietnam we have naked aggression 

by the North Vietnamese hard core mili- 
tary troops and covert infiltrators against 
the people in the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. 
Since 1954-55 we have had a planned 
North Vietnamese four-pronged program 
of infiltration, subversion, terrorism, and 
guerrilla military takeover of villages 
and areas in South Vietnam. 

Another principle of the United Na- 
tions involves regional agreements be- 
tween nations to come to each other’s aid 
at the request of the aggrieved nation. 
These agreements to aid in the event of 
aggression may be either bilateral, as 
between two nations, or multilateral, 
through regional organizations such as 
NATO or SEATO. 

In the instant case of Vietnam, it is 
true we were not signatory to the Geneva 
agreement of 1954, but we did take of- 
ficial note of the agreement and issued 
a statement saying we would view any 
renewal of aggression with grave con- 
cern and we, as a nation, would refrain 
from the use of force to disturb the status 
of those nations whose boundaries were 
set in the Geneva agreement of 1954. 

Since 1950 we had helped Indochina 
which included Vietnam—with economic 
and military assistance. We have con- 
tinued that help to Vietnam under bi- 
lateral arrangements, at their request, 
up to the present time. As the aggres- 
sion increased from North Vietnam, 
aided and abetted by Red China, we were 
faced with renouncing our commitments 
or continuing our economic and military 
aid on a larger scale. 

Three administrations—Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson—haved ceemed 
it a commitment of honor to continue 
our economic and military aid to Viet- 
nam. 

It has been considered important to 
our Nation as well as the free world that 
the new formula of Communist conquest 
be checked. Failure to check this 
planned formula of Communist conquest 
in Vietnam would be considered a be- 
trayal of commitment by the Vietnamese 
Government and a reflection on the 
integrity of U.S. commitments to our 
other allies. It would also constitute an 
encouragement to further use of the four 
pronged formula of Communist conquest 
in troubled spots throughout the world. 

I am deeply troubled and concerned 
because large scale military action in 
Vietnam is necessary. I have urged the 
President to leave no stone unturned in 
the quest for peace without sacrifice of 
national honor. 
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I believe the President has made every 
effort to achieve negotiations for peace. 

What else can he do while maintain- 
ing our national honor? 

Of course, as Commander in Chief he 
can order our military forces to retreat 
from Vietnam. 

Is this what his critics want him to do? 

Is this what the American people want 
him to do? 

Let us be done with general criticism 
and ask those who criticize to suggest 
specific alternatives. 

I am confident the great majority of 
the American people are supporting the 
President in his handling of the Vietnam 
problem. They believe he has indeed 
walked “the long mile” in the pursuit of 
peace. Certainly there has never been, 
within my personal knowledge, as many 
offers to go from the battlefield to the 
conference table. These offers have been. 
made by the President and by the Secre- 
tary of State many, many times. The 
voluntary cessation of air strikes for 37 
days, accompanied by a worldwide series 
of personal appeals carried by a blue 
ribbon panel of personal emissaries in- 
cluding Vice President HUMPHREY, was 
of no avail. 

The cessation of air strikes was used 
by the Vietcong to strengthen their mili- 
tary resources for further aggression. 
The President’s personal emissaries re- 
turned without any concession on the 
part of the aggressors. 

I was in favor of the cessation of 
bombing in order that we could explore 
to the utmost the possibility of peace. 
No one can say a cessation of air strikes 
for 37 days, in the face of continuous at- 
tacks, was too short for conciliatory 
action by the Vietcong. No one can say, 
in retrospect, the Vietcong buildup in 
unopposed transportation of war sup- 
plies and unharassed infiltration of 
manpower will not be reflected in the 
loss of additional American and South 
Vietnamese lives. 

This was the chance we took in the 
quest for peace. This is the further 
burden we bear as a result of the Viet- 
cong’s refusal to negotiate for peace at 
the conference table. 

There are those who will continue to 
ery for peace at the price of honor, at the 
price of appeasement of tyranny and in 
the face of military aggression on the 
territory of a legally established nation. 
There will continue to be those who al- 
low their desire for peace to becloud their 
evaluation of the realities of the Com- 
munist planned formula for conquest of 
desperate people ruled by weak and un- 
stable governments. 

I have no desire to silence dissent. I 
have no desire to sit in judgment on my 
colleagues whose conclusions differ from 
mine. They, of course, must answer to 
their consciences as I shall answer to 
mine. 

I yield to no man a greater desire for 
peace. For 20 years I have studied the 
perils of the atomic age. I know the 
power of every type of atomic and 
atomic-hydrogen weapon. I have con- 
ducted extensive hearings on the effects 
an atomic war would have on man and 


his environment. For 7 consecutive 
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years, my Subcommittee on Military 
Operations studied the problem of civil 
defense in the atomic age. Our reports 
on civil defense, atomic radiation, and 
the effects of atomic weapons are the 
most comprehensive and reliable group 
of reports on these closely related sub- 
jects. 

I am aware of the massive total explo- 
sive power contained in our inventory of 
nuclear weapons and have been informed 
of our intelligence estimates of the nu- 
clear power of other nations. I cite this 
background of information and knowl- 
edge not in a spirit of braggadocio or 
arrogance. Such knowledge leaves little 
room for egotism. It does impose on this 
Member a soberness and a desire for 
peace based on the conviction that man 
cannot blunder into a nuclear war if 
civilization is to survive. Therefore, the 
nations of the world must find the way 
to peace. That way, however, will not 
be found by surrender to the aggressor, 
nor will it be found through the betrayal 
of honorable commitments to nations 
which are based on the principles set 
forth in the United Nations Charter. 

Neither will it come, at this time, 
through reliance on the defective peace 
enforcement provisions of the United Na- 
tions in cases of national controversy. 
The principles of the United Nations 
Charter are noble but upon that founda- 
tion of principles we, the member na- 
tions, have not as yet perfected the func- 
tions of adjudication and enforcement. 

Until these functions, envisaged by its 
founders, are developed we must live in 
a world torn between the high ideals of 
the United Nations Charter and the stern 
and ugly realities of national contro- 
versy. We must find accommodations 
for balancing military power, restrain- 
ing total commitment to war, protecting 
weak nations against aggression, and 
eliminating the causes of war. 

I was pleased at the President’s deci- 
sion to take the Vietnam problem before 
the United Nations. Any crisis as 
threatening to world peace as the one in 
Vietnam should be discussed in the 
highest international forum which is 
available. We realize the limitations of 
the United Nations mechanism. En- 
cumbered as it is with obstructive possi- 
bilities and deficient powers, it still has 
great present and potential value. 

The United Nations will never reach 
the goal of fulfillment planned by its 
originators unless it is given difficult 
tasks to perform. The test of perform- 
ance will disclose its weaknesses and 
defects. While I approve of President 
Johnson’s decision to refer the Vietnam 
problem to the United Nations for de- 
bate and full discussion, I realize such 
referral does not guarantee an ideal solu- 
tion nor does it, in itself, relieve the 
United States from our commitment of 
honor to the Republic of Vietnam. It 
does not remove the need for bilateral 
or regional defense group agreements to 
protect the weak from predatory aggres- 
sion until there is a United Nations peace 
enforcement arm. 

While the United Nations debates the 
Vietnam problem, and I welcome such 
debate, we must answer the Vietcong 
aggression with the only method they 
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apparently respect. That is overwhelm- 
ing military power. They have refused 
the olive branch and we are forced to 
continue the use of the sword. This is 
not the first time, nor will it be the last 
time, the people of the United States 
have been asked to sacrifice in the cause 
of freedom, in the cause of opposing ag- 
gression. 

I support the President in the resump- 
tion of air strikes against the forces of 
aggression. I know he will keep the 
door open for peace negotiations. I 
know that door will swing wide when 
the aggressor realizes aggression cannot 
win. I know the road to peace has to 
be the road of honor and surrender to 
aggression will but whet the appetite of 
the aggressor for larger and more dan- 
gerous adventures. 

This Nation seeks no conquest of ter- 
ritory or people. We seek to live in peace 
with all men and we are willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices to stop aggres- 
sion before it embroils the world in a 
greater and more dangerous struggle. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL RAISES 
HIGH THE HOPES OF THE WORLD 
TOWARD ESTABLISHING DURA- 
BLE AND HONORABLE PEACE IN 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the U.N. 
Security Council raised high the hopes 
of the world yesterday by voting to de- 
bate the U.S. resolution calling for im- 
mediate discussions, without precondi- 
tions, to establish a durable and honor- 
able peace in Vietnam. Having accept- 
ed its rightful responsibility, and having 
elected to assume its role in man’s end- 
less quest for peace, it is now incumbent 
upon the Security Council to make a de- 
termined effort to meet its responsibility 
and discharge its role, by marshaling 
every human and institutional resource 
at its command, to bring peace to this 
troubled world of ours. 

I commend the President and Ambas- 
sador Goldberg for addressing this prob- 
lem to the United Nations. In our era, 
the problem of war is the world’s prob- 
lem. The task of concluding hostilities 
and confining the possibilities of escala- 
tion, defy accomplishment by any one 
nation—no matter how honest its pur- 
pose, no matter how true its strivings. 
Because the world recognized its collec- 
tive responsibility for peace, it fashioned 
an organization to which it could turn 
when collective action was required to 
preserve its noblest ideals. Our presen- 
tation of this issue to the United Nations 
reflects our confidence in that institu- 
tion. The extent to which this confi- 
dence is well placed, will substantially 
affect the course of history, and the fu- 
ture ability of the United Nations to 
guide that course along the paths of 
peace. 

Since last July, I have been ardently 
and continually advocating an effective 
U.N. involvement in the southeast Asian 
crisis. I am heartened that this call has 
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been answered, and I am confident that 
appropriate machinery can be developed 
for containing and concluding the hos- 
tilities in Vietnam. I am certain that 
constructive proposals can be advanced 
and adopted by the member states of the 
United Nations. Whether such action 
will be taken will depend, in large meas- 
ure, on their willingness to put aside 
petty differences in the interest of world 
peace. No greater task could be assigned 
to the United Nations, no greater oppor- 
tunity could be afforded it. 


WESTERN ARMS TO THE ARAB 
STATES: FISHING IN TROUBLED 
WATERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many colleagues, I was shocked 
and dismayed by the recent official 
acknowledgment that the United States 
is actively engaged in arranging fresh 
arms shipments to Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia. Tanks were supplied to Jordan 
and a $400 million Anglo-American deal 
has been negotiated with Saudi Arabia; 
I understand further that Jordan will 
purchase an additional $80 million worth 
of aircraft from Great Britain. 

To my knowledge these policy deci- 
sions were reached and pursued while 
the Congress was in recess; I don't think, 
realistically, that the Congress, in view 
of its past expressions and sentiments, 
is sympathetic to this new direction. 

For it raises serious questions regard- 
ing American intentions in the Middle 
East; it undermines our purpose of 
stemming the wasteful commitment to 
armaments, a continuing source of ten- 
sion, temptation, and unreasoned bellig- 
erence. 

The Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist states have poured arms into the 
area; this remains the most direct threat 
to peace. The Arab arms buildup, which 
the United States is now supporting, rep- 
resents an immediate threat to the pros- 
pects for peace in the Middle East. 

I have been in communication with the 
Department of State on this matter. 
Early in January, before the Congress 
reconvened, I asked the Department to 
supply me with an official accounting of 
the military capability of the Arab States, 
as compared to the status of Israel’s de- 
fenses. The Department, in explaining 
the fresh arms shipments, contends that 
a military balance will be retained, and 
that Israel’s security is not threatened. 
I am awaiting a reply from the Depart- 
ment on this question. 

I must say at this point, however, that 
all estimates thus far lead me to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the planned 
arms commitments to Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia will undoubtedly put Israel in an 
extremely precarious position; Commu- 
nist-bloc supplies have established a 
formidable aggressive arsenal. 

Nor can one ignore the psycological 
impact of spiraling arms purchases. 
They radiate a momentum which seldom 
stays within the bounds of reason, Secu- 
rity must be maximized. 
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The United States has at length pro- 
fessed its opposition to proliferation of 
armaments. In the Middle East, where 
you have a situation of continuing change 
and where one nation is encircled by 
forces hostile to her, this policy of limit- 
ing military capacity is especially valid. 
There are constantly new vacuums and 
incessant juggling for power. I can 
think of no greater source of danger than 
to inflate temper and ambition by dis- 
patch of new and modern weapons. By 
facilitating further arms shipments to 
the Middle East, the United States is 
promoting further proliferation of mili- 
tary might which, in long-range terms, 
can only increase tension, divert re- 
sources and talent, and involve the great 
powers to a more dangerous extent. 

This new direction in our policy is, I 
fear, fraught with the greatest peril. We 
should rather steer our efforts toward 
the possibilities of securing, step by step, 
the annulment of suspicion, the recogni- 
tion of basic realities, and the attain- 
ment of an amicable settlement of out- 
standing differences. 

I can only surmise that the American 
arms initiative is motivated by naive ex- 
pediency, by the false expectation of tem- 
porary favor, all of which has proved elu- 
sive in the past. A great nation such 
as ours has a responsibility to uphold the 
standards of peaceful behavior as long 
as developments do not endanger the na- 
tional security. 

It seems to me that in this situation 
we can do little else except insure that 
relative balance in the Middle East is 
indeed secured. Our Government must 
now take all necessary steps to insure 
that Israel's deterrent force retains 
credibility. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite some recent attempts to discredit 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people have an implicit faith in this most 
amazing of Federal agencies. The FBI 
annual report for 1965 proves beyond a 
doubt that this faith is justified: 

The FBI during the past year relayed 
approximately 180,000 items of criminal 
information from informants and other 
sources to appropriate authorities, re- 
sulting in over 7,500 arrests by Federal 
and local authorities. 

The FBI actually made money for the 
U.S. Government during 1965: 12,640 
convictions in FBI cases resulted in well 
over $250 million in fines, savings, and 
recoveries which far exceeded the funds 
spent to operate the Bureau last year. 

In the area of civil rights, FBI investi- 
gations were responsible for the appre- 
henson of a number of those involved in 
major violations of Federal civil rights 
statutes. 

During the year just ended the FBI 
continued to probe the activities of the 
Communist Party, U.S. A., and Mr. 
Hoover again warned the American pub- 
lic that the machinations of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., are to be underesti- 
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mated and disparaged at our peril. 
Once again all America was served notice 
that the allegiance of our Nation’s youth 
is prized by the Communist Party, and 
the use of Communist speakers on cam- 
puses, Communist participation in dem- 
onstrations, and the expansion of the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs—a Communist 
Party front—are some of the vehicles de- 
signed by the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
to trap unsuspecting American students. 

The accomplishments of the FBI dur- 
ing the preceding year are too many and 
varied to list. However, the public state- 
ment released by the Bureau on January 
6, 1966, provides a brief but comprehen- 
sive summation of the FBI's activities 
during 1965. p 

As in the case of every entity worthy 
of respect and emulation, to know is to 
appreciate. Accordingly, I include this 
account of the Bureau’s 1965 achieve- 
ments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
3 3 with appropriate subheadings 


REPORT BY THE FEDERAL BuREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in a state- 
ment to Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach today, advised that record highs 
were reached in almost all major phases of 
FBI operations during the 1965 calendar 
year. 

CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. Hoover advised that alltime highs were 
recorded by the location of nearly 14,000 
fugitives and the recovery of over 21,000 
automobiles in FBI-investigated cases. A 
record was also established with the location 
of over 3,400 fugitives who were being sought 
at the specific request of State and local 
authorities for fleeing across State lines in 
violation of the Fugitive Felon Act. Among 
other achievements cited by the FBI Direc- 
tor were some 12,640 convictions in FBI 
cases and well over $250 million in fines, 
savings, and recoveries. Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that this latter figure represents an in- 
crease of over $30 million over the prior 
year and far exceeds the amount of funds 
spent to operate the FBI during 1965. 

During 1965 some 180,000 items of criminal 
information received from informants and 
other sources which were of interest to other 
agencies were promptly disseminated by the 
FBI to appropriate authorities. In addition, 
over 7,500 arrests by Federal and local au- 
thorities were attributed to information fur- 
nished by criminal informants. 

Among the several important criminal 
cases which aroused national interest was the 
case of Duane Earl Pope, a college football 
star, who was convicted of one of the bloodiest 
bank robberies of modern times. Pope was 
found guilty of the robbery of the Farmers 
State Bank at Big Springs, Nebr., on June 4, 
1965, just 5 days after his college graduation, 
in which three bank employees were slain. 
After a month-long trial, Pope was sentenced 
on December 3, 1965, to die in the electric 
chair on March 3, 1966. 

Mr. Hoover also cited the simultaneous ar- 
rest of 15 individuals in several different 
States on November 20, 1965, in connection 
with a nationwide automobile theft ring. 
In addition to the 15 arrested, 2 others were 
previously indicted and 2 additional persons 
surrendered to authorities in Chicago, III. 
This extensive investigation, which spread 
from California to New England and Minne- 
sota to Texas, has already resulted in the 
recovery of more than 125 automobiles valued 
at some half million dollars. 

In the drive against organized crime, Mr. 
Hoover stated that a number of severe blows 
have been dealt to the gambling and rack- 
eteering element with successful prosecutive 
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action in Federal court against key individ- 
uals in various parts of the country. In May 
1965, Felix “Milwaukee Phil” Alderiso, re- 
portedly the second-ranking hoodlum in the 
Chicago area, was fined $7,500 and sentenced 
to 44% years in prison in Federal court in 
Denver, Colo., on charges of having violated 
the extortion and interstate transportation 
in aid of racketeering statutes. In June 
1965, Angelo “Monge” Rossetti, operator of 
Sportsday Weekly, a major race wire service 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass., was con- 
victed in Federal court and sentenced to 2½ 
years for violation of the interstate transpor- 
tation in aid of racketeering and interstate 
transmission of wagering information sta- 
tutes. 

Samuel M. Giancana, the undisputed head 
of all underworld activities in the Chicago 
area, is still incarcerated in the Cook County 
jail. He was jailed after refusing to answer 
questions put to him by a Federal grand jury 
in Chicago, even after being granted immu- 
nity by a Federal judge. Although he did 
petition the U.S. Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari, the Supreme Court denied his 
petition on December 13, 1965. 

Overall, some 80 persons were convicted 
during 1965 under interstate gambling and 
racketeering laws as a result of FBI investi- 
gations, and numerous plush gambling ca- 
sinos as well as houses of prostitution have 
been eliminated as a result of FBI activity. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The work of the FBI in the field of civil 
rights continued to expand during the past 
year, With the passage of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 in August 1965, the FBI has been 
called upon to conduct expeditious and de- 
tailed investigations and to obtain extensive 
statistical data in connection with the im- 
plementation of the provisions of the act 
designed to enable large numbers of previ- 
ously disenfranchised citizens to vote. This 
is in addition to the numerous investigations 
conducted under other statutes relating to 
civil rights and racial matters. 

Mr. Hoover noted that the FBI has estab- 
lished an outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments in connection with its civil rights 
investigations, pointing out that in less than 
24 hours the FBI arrested four Ku Klux Klan 
members in connection with the murder of 
Mrs, Viola Liuzzo, a civil rights worker, on 
March 25, 1965, near Selma, Ala. Three were 
indicted on Federal civil rights charges and 
charges were dismissed against the fourth. 
The same three persons were later indicted 
for murder by a State grand jury. Although 
one of the three was acquitted after two 
State trials on the local charge of murder, 
all three were convicted on Federal civil 
rights charges in U.S. district court in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on December 3, 1965, and each 
of the three defendants was sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment. State murder charges 
against two of the persons are still out- 
standing. 

As a result of FBI investigation following 
the assault on the Rev. James J. Reeb 
and two other white ministers in Selma, 
Ala., on March 9, 1965, four local white men 
were arrested by special agents of the FBI 
and charged with violation of a Federal civil 
rights statute. Three of these individuals, 
who were later charged with murder upon 
the death of Reverend Reeb on March 11, 
1965, were acquitted in State court of these 
charges on December 10, 1965. The fourth 
subject was not indicated by the State. The 
four defendants are free on bond on the out- 
standing Federal civil rights charges which 
are still under consideration by the Justice 
Department. 

In connection with Ku Klux Klan violence, 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that based on an FBI 
investigation the Department of Justice filed 
a civil suit on July 19, 1965, in U.S. district 
court, New Orleans, La., against the Original 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan and others 
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seeking an injunction to prevent interference 
with persons exercising constitutional rights 
in the Bogalusa, La., area. On December 1, 
1965, a three-judge Federal court issued an 
opinion in this matter to the effect that the 
defendants have adopted a pattern and 
practice of intimidation only to be halted by 
broad injunctive decree. On December 22, 
1965, the court handed down a preliminary 
injunction enjoining the Original Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, Anti-Communist Chris- 
tian Association, and others from assaulting, 
threatening, harassing, interfering with or 
intimidating, or attempting to assault, etc., 
any Negro in the exercise of his right to the 
equal use and enjoyment of public facilities, 
places of public accommodation, and of his 
right to vote free from racial discrimination 
or his right to equal employment op- 
portunity. 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


Mr. Hoover emphasized that, contrary to 
the oft-expressed wishful thoughts of 
apologists for the Communist Party in the 
United States, this organization is still a 
force to be reckoned with. During a press 
conference in Chicago, III., on December 6, 
1965, Gus Hall, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., stated that the party 
was experiencing the greaetst upsurge in its 

Hall said that the party member- 
ship had jumped 1,000 or 2,000 above its 
10,000 total of a year ago. James West, 
spokesman for the Illinois Communist Party, 
stated that the U.S. Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion of November 15, 1965, relieving party 
members of the requirement that they reg- 
ister as agents of a foreign power had led 
to a rush for information and membership. 

In an effort to correct its most serious 
deficiency, the lack of trained youth, the 
party held a national youth leadership school 
for two weeks in June 1965, at Camp Midvale, 
N.J. Under maximum security conditions, 80 
students from various parts of the country 
received instruction in Marxism and tactics. 
Many of these students were then sent to 
various party districts to engage in recruit- 
ing activities during the summer months. 

In September 1965, a second youth gather- 
ing was held under secret conditions on a 
farm in Indiana to discuss the work engaged 
in during the summer and to plan the party’s 
youth program. 

In line with instructions from Gus Hall to 
take advantage of the upsurge in “radical- 
ization” among American youth, party lead- 
ers are continuing to make every effort to 
speak on college campuses throughout the 
Nation as a means of further attracting youth 
into the Communist orbit. 

The past year saw the party engaged furi- 
ously in preparing a program to be presented 
to the American people and to make prep- 
arations for its 18th national convention 
scheduled for the summer of 1966. As a 
result of fayorable Court decisions, it appears 
that this national convention, the first since 
1959, will probably be open to the public. 
In addition, the party is making plans to 
take a more active part in the elections 
scheduled in 1966 and to run Communist 
candidates for offices wherever possible. 

Always eager to engage in any activity 
which will bring embarrassment to the 
United States, the party has played an ever- 
increasing role in generating opposition to 
the U.S. position in Vietnam. In Septem- 
ber 1965, party headquarters sent a directive 
to all districts giving instructions on slogans 
to be used in protests against U.S. action in 
Vietnam. In addition, the party has ex- 
pended large sums of money in propaganda 
efforts designed to hinder U.S. progress to- 
ward peace. 

The calendar year 1965 saw the emergence 
of a new movement in the United States in 
the form of demonstrations of practically 
every type imaginable protesting U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. The moving forces behind the 
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demonstrations were various pacifists and 
student groups. In addition, many mem- 
bers of the academic community have been 
active in the demonstrations by speaking at 
them or by organizing, conducting, or speak- 
ing at teach-ins, a new form of demon- 
strating which has been born out of the 
Vietnam situation. 

The Communist Party and other subver- 
sive groups and their members fully sup- 
ported and participated in these affairs. 
This has been particularly true regarding 
the following major events which took place 
during 1965: Student March on Washington, 
April 17, 1965; Washington Summer Action 
project in August 1965; International Days 
of Protest (a nationwide affair), October 15- 
16, 1965; March on Washington for Peace 
in Vietnam, November 27, 1965; and National 
Antiwar Convention, Washington, D.C., No- 
vember 25-28, 1965. 

During 1965, the Communist Party’s year- 
old youth front, the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs 
of America consolidated its resources and be- 
came more ambitious in its efforts to expand 
its influence among the youth of the Nation. 
Volunteer recruits, who were trained at a 
Communist Party cadre training school, were 
sent into the Midwest area during the sum- 
mer of 1965 to bolster the midwest region of 
the DuBois Clubs. 

Two DuBois Clubs’ leaders recently openly 
announced their affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party and the DuBois Clubs’ national 
president has issued a public statement that 
the organization welcomes Communists as 
members. 

SABOTAGE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Hoover pointed out that during 1965 
four persons, including a Canadian woman, 
were given actual, suspended and proba- 
tionary sentences aggregating nearly 25 years, 
after being convicted for involvement in a 
conspiracy to dynamite the Statue of Lib- 
erty and similar monuments. 


COMMUNIST ESPIONAGE 


Robert Lee Johnson, an Army sergeant, 
and James Allen Mintkenbaugh, a former 
Army enlisted man, were indicted by a Fed- 
eral grand jury on April 6, 1965, after an ex- 
tensive investigation by the FBI, and charged 
with conspiracy to commit espionage and 
failure to register with the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Hoover commented that during 
their operation highly sensitive information 
Was passed to the Soviets. On July 30, 1965, 
after entering guilty pleas, both were sen- 
tenced to 25 years. 

Robert Glenn Thompson, former U.S. Air 
Force enlisted man, was also indicted for a 
conspiracy to commit espionage on behalf 
of the Soviets and received a sentence of 
30 years’ imprisonment, after entering a 
plea of guilty, on May 13, 1965. 


LABORATORY, INSPECTION, AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hoover commented that, with regard 
to service operations by the FBI, the FBI 
Laboratory set a new alltime high record by 
conducting approximately 305,000 scientific 
examinations of evidence. Requests for ex- 
aminations from local law enforcement agen- 
cies and other Federal agencies included 
those from authorities in all 50 States. In 
addition, the FBI participated in some 5,300 
police schools which were attended by over 
160,000 police officers. In an effort to im- 
plement the President’s desire for Federal 
assistance to be given local law enforcement 
in its never-ending fight against the crimi- 
nal world, the FBI held over 200 law en- 
forcement conferences on the topic of “Re- 
sponsibilities of Law Enforcement.” These 
conferences entailed discussions of such 
topics of current interest as improving and 
maintaining law enforcement’s public image, 
scientific aids to law enforcement and the 
necessity for close cooperation between law 
enforcement agencies. 
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The past year saw 196 officers, including 22 
from foreign countries, completing the course 
of advanced training offered by the FBI Na- 
tional Academy, bringing the total number 
of graduates to 4,836. Of the more than 
2,900 graduates still active in law enforce- 
ment, 28 percent are executive heads of their 
respective agencies. The year also marked 
the 30th anniversary of the FBI Academy and 
its services to law enforcement and, as an- 
nounced by the Attorney General, the Acad- 
emy will be considerably expanded in order 
to provide first-class training for a larger 
number of police officers from throughout 
the country and foreign countries as well. 

It was also noted by Mr. Hoover that dur- 
ing 1965 some 615,000 individuals, an all- 
time high, toured FBI Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where they received a first-hand 
look at the operations of the FBI. 

The FBI was also called upon during the 
year to conduct nearly 2 million name 
check requests for various Federal agencies. 

As the year ended, the files of the FBI 
Identification Division, which serve as a na- 
tional repository for fingerprint identifying 
data, contained more than 177 million sets 
of fingerprints representing over 79 million 
persons. Processing an average of over 25,000 
fingerprint cards each working day, this Divi- 
sion identified some 23,000 fugitives from 
justice during the year, an alltime record. 

The fingerprint experts of the FBI Disaster 
Squad were called upon to assist in identi- 
fying the victims of Hurricane Betsy in Lou- 
isiana, two airplane crashes in Utah, as well 
as others in Illinois, Kentucky, and Montser- 
rat, British West Indies. In these major dis- 
asters, positive fingerprint identifications 
were made of 70 percent of all the adult vic- 
tims whose bodies yielded fingerprints. 

In summing up, Mr. Hoover commented, 
“Law enforcement today has many, many 
challenges. It will only be with the full co- 
operation of all individuals charged with en- 
forcing the law and the wholehearted sup- 
port of the entire citizenry that these chal- 
lenges will be met successfully.” 


INFORMATION ON THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp information that 
will be of interest to all Members who 
voted on the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. This historic ac- 
tion of the Congress has presented the 
Nation with an opportunity to give sub- 
stance to President Johnson’s promise 
that “the first work of these times and 
the first work of our society is education.” 
The late President John F. Kennedy 
referred to education as the keystone in 
the arch of freedom and progress.” He 
said: 

Nothing has contributed more to the en- 
largement of this Nation’s strength and op- 
portunities than our traditional system of 
free, universal elementary and secondary 
education 


Since last September when Congress 
voted funds to the Office of Education 
for the States to initiate programs under 
this act, thousands of communities have 
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moved forward with projects to fill criti- 
cal educational needs. The most dra- 
matic story thus far is told by title I of 
the act which provides assistance for the 
education of children of low-income 
families. The Office of Education re- 
ports that over 3,000 projects for edu- 
cationally deprived children are already 
approved in amounts exceeding $300 mil- 
lion in the States to benefit some 
2,500,000 children. 

A recent report on the types of projects 
being funded was made to all the States. 
I believe the Congress will be interested 
in reading about the progress that is 
taking place in overcoming the inter- 
related problems of poverty and edu- 
cational deprivation. 

The report follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, BUREAU OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1966. 
To; State coordinators of title I programs. 
From: John F. Hughes, Director, Division of 
Program Operations. 
Subject: Information on title I. 

As of December 31, $310 million in title I 
funds have been obligated for 3,100 projects. 
However, it appears that some States may not 
utilize their full title I allotments. We 
realize that designing a comprehensive pro- 
gram entails many man-hours of work. We 
also recognize that gathering the data re- 
quired to complete the application forms may 
be very tedious, especially for the smaller 
school districts. Hopefully, though, redtape 
will not discourage local educational agencies 
from participating in the title I program. 

We wish to encourage utilization of title I 
funds to meet the most pressing special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren this year. Presently, we are preparing 
an instructional booklet which should be 
helpful to local school districts in project de- 
sign. The instruction sheets to parts I and 
It of the project application form are being 
revised to eliminate any ambiguities. The 
booklet will contain a sample project with an 
item-by-item explanation of the information 
requested. 

In addition, the Division of Program Op- 
erations staff intends to visit most State edu- 
cational agencies in the next few months 
and will point out any cases in which project 
applications may not have been properly pre- 
pared. With the help of the State agencies, 
we also plan to select and circulate a number 
of well-designed projects which can serve as 
models for local school districts. 

As a title I coordinator, you can do much 
to see that local school districts make effec- 
tive use of their allocations. Your office can 
render valuable technical assistance to LEA's 
who have not had a great deal of experience 
with project design. The skills of university 
specialists, particularly in research and eval- 
uation, should be utilized wherever consulta- 
tive services would be advantageous. 

The cost of hiring any university consul- 
tants to assist local school districts can be 
defrayed out of State or local funds for ad- 
ministration, The Division of Program Op- 
erations will be contacting universities to 
encourage them to give all possible support 
to ESEA programs, We will be urging them 
to make available their most competent peo- 
ple upon request from State or local educa- 
tional agencies. Your suggestions as to how 
we can most effectively mobilize the univer- 
sities, whom we should contact there, and 
how we can identify those who would be most 
helpful as potential consultants, would be 
appreciated, ; 
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You can further aid the locals by high- 
lighting projects that could be most easily 
implemented; for example: 

Remedial services: Hiring specialists either 
full-time or part-time for remedial reading; 
mathematics, speech, etc. 

Additional classes: Opening unused rooms 
or closed schools and hiring an extra teacher 
to provide special assistance to educationally 
deprived children, 

Teacher aids: Utilizing subprofessional 
help in conjunction with lower class size or 
in lieu of lower class size; using, in either a 
paid or volunteer capacity, college students, 
mothers, or recent high school graduates to 
discharge minor bookkeeping tasks, super- 
vise recess and lunch periods, read to young 
children, etc. 

Extension of regular school offerings: To 
additional grades or schools during the sum- 
mer, on weekends or after school; drawing 
on the “community school” concept to pro- 
vide cultural activities such as music and 
dramatic programs, tutorial sessions, after- 
school study centers, parent education 
classes, and enrichment courses. 

Vocational instructional training: Infor- 
mal work-study arrangements, seminars on 
job information and interview techniques, 
guidance which enables students to make 
realistic vocational choices, industrial arts 
and business training that do not dupli- 
cate programs under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

Preschool classes: Kindergarten or Head 
Start type classes during the regular school 
year or summer to prepare young children 
from deprived families for school experiences. 

The following supportive services may be 
desirable and necessary to reinforce educa- 
tional activities; but they should not con- 
stitute a whole program—nor, unless there 
is some special reason, a complete project. 
Yet, they may be essential prerequisites to 
meeting the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children: 

Health and food services: Medical exami- 
nations, dental checkups, eyeglasses for chil- 
dren who can’t afford them, nursing serv- 
ices, school breakfasts, and lunches to sup- 
plement inadequate diets. 

Guidance and counseling services: Em- 
ployment of guidance counselors, psychome- 
trists, psychologists or psychiatrists (often 
part-time or on a shared basis with neigh- 
boring school districts), social workers, 
home-school visitors; extension of guidance 
and counseling services to the junior high, 
or even elementary, level. 

Teacher in-service training: Seminars on 
teaching disadvantaged children, under- 
standing their culture, dealing with their 
parents; observation of master teachers or 
remedial specialists in the laboratory situa- 
tion; workshops, conducted by an institu- 
tion of higher learning on Saturdays or dur- 
ing the summer, in connection with a spe- 
cific title I project. 

Recreation: Perhaps. an activity of low 
priority, but in a balanced program, it could 
have a place; such activities might consti- 
tute a part of a summer educational camp 
or might be combined with health services 
in areas where physical needs have been 
neglected. 

Cooperative projects seem particularly de- 
sirable for districts with small entitlements. 
As one school official in the Southwest re- 
marked: “What can we do with $237?” In 
any such situation, joint ventures are vir- 
tually necessary to achieve a program with 


scope and substance—in short, to get the 


most bang for the buck. Oklahoma is con- 
sidering the approval of a rebuilt bus ($37,- 
000) that would rotate among a number of 
rural school districts to provide remedial 
reading services. Similar mobile units could 
be used to provide health, guidance, or H- 
brary services, 

Because of the late date of the appropria- 
tion measure and subsequent delay of proj- 
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ect materials, we realize that many school 
districts found it difficult to implement pro- 
grams during the first half of the school 
year. If, because of existing commitments, 
adequate personnel are not available to staff 
projects for the second term, summer pro- 
grams might be ideal—remedial classes, en- 
richment activities, preschool projects, day 
camps, full-time summer school programs, 
etc. Schools may wish to combine the ad- 
vantages of an academic program with the 
play aspects of a summer session, gearing 
remedial classes to craft and creative activi- 
ties. 

An enrichment remedial recreation com- 
bination is hard to beat. In fact, summer 
school programs have the twin advantage of 
using uncommitted resources and providing 
opportunity to plan effective programs that 
have ‘special merit for children who would 
otherwise lapse completely into a barren 
home environment. 7 

If a local district does not have sufficient 
resources within the school system, it may 
wish to draw on the resources of outside 
groups—Federal Extension Service agents 
and home economists of the Department of 
Agriculture, OEO personnel, church volun- 
teers, women's groups, civic organizations. 
For instance, if a school district needs to 
improve its library program but cannot 
secure sufficient staff or supplies, it may con- 
tract with the public library system to mobil- 
ize the necessary resources. 

The following projects have been initiated 
by school districts in the past, not neces- 
sarily under title I, and have been high- 
lighted in “Education: An Answer to Pov- 
erty, School Programs for the Disadvan- 
taged“ (a revision of Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 2), or the December issue 
of School Management. 

A small midwestern city has made a con- 
centrated effort to encourage parental in- 
terest in an enrichment program for the 
primary grades. For its kindergarten pro- 
gram it conducted extensive interviews with 
parents to help form an approximate record 
of the experience each child had gleaned from 
his home and neighborhood environment. 
Moreover, a community counseling program 
has been instituted and social workers offer 
to help with problems that might affect a 
child’s success in school—budget, nutrition, 
atmosphere for study. 

A Michigan preschool also cultivates pa- 
rental interest. Teachers make home visits 
every afternoon, ostensibly to report to par- 
ents on a child’s progress. But the visit is 
mostly taken up with engaging the mother, 
the preschool pupil, and other brothers and 
sisters in games and storytelling, thus en- 
couraging the delighted mother to become a 

teacher in her own home, 

In an Ohio city an ingenious, and extreme- 
ly inexpensive, preschool kit is helping dis- 
advantaged youngsters and their mothers 
get ready for the first grade: Three hundred 
women produced over 3,000 ‘preschool kits at 
a cost of 50 cents per childplain denim bags 
filled with 15-cent packages of clay, pipe 
cleaners, crayons, paste, pads of paper, shoe- 
laces; erasers, storybooks, coloring books, 
homemade dolls, beanbags, pencils, paper 
clips, shelf paper and other items. 

In the summer, mothers were invited to 
attend preschool demonstration meetings 
where volunteers showed mothers how to 
make a game out of teaching their children 
how to brush their teeth, how to cut the 
tops off an old pair of sneakers, staple them 
to cardboard and teach children how to 
play “ties your shoes.“ Mothers added items 
to the bags themselves—thread, spoons, zip- 
pers—anything their child's imagination 
could pursue. The same city also instituted 
a tutor corps of 1,600 outstanding high 
school students who coach 4,000 elementary 
students in 60 locations throughout the inner 
city—in libraries, YMCA’s, recreation centers, 
churches, settlement houses, and schools. 
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A school in Maryland has instituted a pro- 
gram to test newly enrolled first graders for 
reading readiness. Children without ade- 
quate preschool experience are now placed 
in classes of no more than 20 pupils. Chil- 
dren in one southern school who are behind 
in auditory and language development—and 
who without special help would remain be- 
hind—are given special training in listening 
and speech production by a speech therapist. 

A California district designed a summer 
program for migrant children involving field 
trips, medical examinations, films on good 
health habits, remedial instruction, and 
group work in various subject areas. 

ed instruction on teaching ma- 
chines—an ever-increasing practice—has 
been found to be effective with disadvan- 
taged children, perhaps because the pupil is 
doing something to make the machine work 
and the machine rapidly presents him with 
something new to do—in short, he learns 
how to learn. But no amount of “hardware” 
can replace a competent instructor or a well- 
designed curriculum. 

One Maryland community has established 
evening counseling services in the city library 
for students over 16 years of age who have 
dropped out of school. Paid community 
service can also be a prime tool for influenc- 
ing dropouts to resume school work. Some 
localities have developed impressive pro- 
grams of combining youth employment with 
resumed schooling, future job training, and 
counseling. To deter potential dropouts 
from leaving school, a work-study project 
might provide for jobs in hospitals, libraries 
and day-care centers—services that would ac- 
complish the triple purpose of vocational 
training, community betterment, and aca- 
demic incentive. 

An Illinois county has tried to stem drop- 
outs by creating part-time jobs—teacher aids, 
playground attendants, office assistants, 
library helpers, landscape and laboratory as- 
sistants. 

One after-school study center is run on 
Saturday mornings by a minister's wife and 
30 volunteers, mostly high school seniors. A 
library is stocked by the public library sys- 
tem. A similar project could be instituted 
under title I, perhaps in cooperation with 
title II library resources. Needy high school 
students might be hired as homework help- 
ers.. For that matter, pilot experiments in 
Michigan and California have indicated a 
noticeable rise in involvement and achieve- 
ment of young children who were tutored by 
sixth-grade students—not to mention a 
beneficial change in the achievement and at- 
titude of the tutors themselves. 

As part of a $320,000 approved title I 
project from Texas, $12,000 is being set aside 
for food services and $28,000 for clothing, 
medical and dental help. The superintend- 
ent remarked that the success of remedial 
activities depends greatly on the effectiveness 
of community-oriented activities. 

One proposed project from Georgia calls 
for a psychologist or psychiatrist to spend 
24 days a year working in the district on a 
consultant basis. (The nearest psychologist 
is 50 miles away and funds do not permit a 
full-time man.) In the same area, a quali- 
fied reading consultant would be hired to 
plan a developmental reading program for 
disadvantaged students. Part of his duties 
would include the development of an inserv- 
ice training course for teachers to stress 
diagnosing reading problems and employing 
effective classrooms techniques (the district 
can’t afford highly trained specialists and has 
hired 13 extra teachers for remedial classes). 

In California, Project TNT (training nat- 
ural talent) would provide an invigorated 
school program for academically able junior 
high students handicapped by poor primary 
backgrounds. This proposed extension of an 
ongoing project would involve special group- 
ing, intensive counseling, special individual- 
ized projects, 24-hour-a-day access to library 
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materials, cultural activities, and special 
summer sessions—all designed to encourage 
college entrance, to win family confidence, 
and, ultimately, to upgrade programs in all 
deprived areas—and all costing $6,000. 

Mentally retarded teenagers have been en- 
couraged to become self-reliant in one Pa- 
cific coast project costing only $10,000. They 
have been taught some very fundamental, 
but necessary, tasks: how to cash a check, 
pay a bill, mail a package, apply for a job. 
These interpersonal relationships are staged 
in the classroom and then practiced in the 
community. 

In an upstate New York community, adult 
volunteers act as classroom troubleshooters 
to help teachers spot specific student prob- 
lems—at a mere cost of $2,500. 

As part of one great cities project, special 
service schools in economically and educa- 
tionally deprived areas are provided with 
smaller classes than in regular schools, spe- 
cialized programs in reading and mathemat- 
ics, additional teaching personnel for correc- 
tive reading or guidance, and larger-than- 
average allotments for textbooks and sup- 
plies. 

To give a brief rundown of some project 
applications already received in the Division 
of Program Operations that outline activities 
and services involving relatively small costs: 

New Mexico: Preschool English program 
for 15 non-English-speaking children, $6,- 
956.17. 

Connecticut: Quality improvement in 
math, reading, and English, $13,902. 

Maine: Operation Cultural Uplift (teach- 
er aid, record players, partitions), $3,799. 

Minnesota: Speech therapy, $6,555.69. 

Arkansas: Remedial reading and break- 
fast supplement, $10,677. 

Florida: After school study periods, $8,376. 

Indiana: Teacher aids, $12,000. 

Arizona: Special education for mentally 
retarded, $31,692. 

In your position at the State level, you oc- 
cupy a pivotal role. Many local school dis- 
tricts will need and seek your advice as to 
the thrust of their title I program. You can 
give them guidance, suggestions, and tech- 
nical assistance as to project design. The 
above activities and services by no means ex- 
haust the list of possible title I projects. We 
are sure that you can add case studies of 
your own and, in so doing, perform a valu- 
able service to your local school districts in 
their task of meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE AND THE RENT 
SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
housing message the President cited the 
dramatic and positive response to the 
rent supplement program from private 
groups throughout the country. In the 
short time since the last session of the 
Congress adjourned, without acting on 
the administration’s request for funds 
to implement the program, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has already received preliminary 
proposals from sponsors to construct 
nearly 70,000 low-income units under the 
rent supplement program as soon as 
funds become available. 
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The President reported to us that this 
overwhelming expression of interest in 
the program had come from nearly every 
State in the Union and from 265 locali- 
ties. He said about half of the requests 
had come from charitable and nonprofit 
groups. 

While this is impressive, it comes as no 
surprise tome. In my own State of New 
York I have been gratified to observe in 
recent years a great upsurge in the num- 
ber of private groups sincerely concerned 
with the plight of slum dwellers and 
deeply committed and dedicated to in- 
tense efforts to help these people improve 
themselves socially and economically 
and, at the same time, to help them bring 
up to decent standards the houses and 
neighborhoods in which they live. This 
great outpouring of social concern and 
the desire to take action and to make 
sacrifices in behalf of our less privileged 
fellow citizens is in the great tradition 
of America. Just as we, as a nation, 
have demonstrated our desire to help 
the underprivileged in the less developed 
countries of the world, Americans every- 
where are becoming concerned with the 
underprivileged portion of our own great 
society. For ironically, we do not have 
to travel halfway around the world to 
discover poverty, deprivation, and hu- 
man despair. It is to be found in abun- 
dance in the slums of most of our cities 
and towns. 

This concern for our less fortunate 
neighbors is being manifested by minis- 
ters, priests, and rabbis—by fraternal 
organizations, by neighborhood improve- 
ment associations, by nonprofit organi- 
zations supported by civic and business 
leaders, and by a host of other groups of 
high motive and noble purpose. 

Not only in my own State but in every 
part of the country, there is a great and 
swelling movement of private charity; 
spontaneous, informal, intensely local. 
It is a tribute to and a reflection of the 
qualities which have made America 
great. 

It is most reassuring, that these groups 
have responded so quickly to the prom- 
ise of the rent supplement program. 
This program is well designed to assist 
them in carrying out the noble purposes 
of human and neighborhood improve- 
ment to which they are dedicating so 
much of their effort. In a sense, the 
rent supplement program was made to 
order for their purposes—and they have 
been quick to recognize it. 

The rent supplement program will 
make it possible for them to help poor 
people in poor neighborhoods to bring 
their living conditions up to a decent 
standard. This, combined with the so- 
cial services and human counseling 
which they are so uniquely equipped to 
provide, represents an unparalleled op- 
portunity for private groups to eliminate 
substandard living conditions, a social 
maladjustment, lack of opportunity and 
hope—which are the deepest causes of 
the disease which threatens the very 
fabric of our urban society. 

I think we owe it to these many pri- 
vate nonprofit groups to give them the 
tools they need to accomplish the inspir- 
ing job of social reconstruction they are 
so eager to undertake. They have made 
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it very clear that they consider the rent 
supplement program one of the tools 
they need the most. 


THE PRESIDENT DECIDES 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGratH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 29, the Philadelphia Inquirer car- 
ried a thoroughly interesting editorial 
discussion of the President’s role in 
reaching decisions. 

Beyond this theme, the Inquirer also 
demonstrated great clarity of foresight 
and accuracy of predictability. 

On that day—2 days before President 
Johnson announced our resumption of 
bombing in North Vietnam—the In- 
quirer declared: 

President Johnson has sought and obtained 
expert counsel on every facet of the issues 
facing him in Vietnam. He has analyzed the 
results of the bombing lull and his peace 
offensive. When he is as sure as any human 
being can be that what he intends to do is 
in the best interests of our country—he will 
do it. And, when he does, he deserves, and 
we are sure that he will receive, the whole- 
hearted support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. 


Since the appearance of that editorial, 
the Communists of Hanoi and Peiping 
have been shown in no uncertain terms 
that we do not intend to lessen our re- 
sistance to the beleaguered people of 
South Vietnam. We do not intend to 
pull back from our commitment to the 
cause of freedom in that troubled place. 

And I believe that the Inquirer was 
absolutely correct in its prediction that 
the President will have the support of 
the great majority of our people. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity to read this frank editorial, 
I am submitting it for printing in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE PRESDENT DECIDES 

“The buck,” read a sign on President Tru- 
man’s desk in the White House, “stops here.” 

When the chips are down, when the final 
judgment has to be made—whether the 
issue is freedom for the slaves, the mis- 
sile confrontation with Soviet Russia in Cuba, 
or the resumption of bombing in North Viet- 
nam—it is the President who has the decisive 
word, 

The loneliness and the agonizing respon- 
sibility that go with his office must have 
been brought home to the present occu- 
pant of the White House to an excruciating 
degree as he has wrestled with the problems 
wrapped up in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

Whatever conclusion is reached, the re- 
sponsibility will rest on Lyndon B. John- 
son—and not on a single one of the indi- 
viduals who have been pressuring him, ham- 
mering at him, and pulling and pushing him 
in every direction since the bombing pause 
began on Christmas Eve. 

Very few of these self-appointed advisers 
have more than second- or third-hand knowl- 
edge of the issues. Most of them merely 
parrot what someone else has said, on the 
frailest authority. Yet they all but push 
intimidating fingers into the President’s face 
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to urge him to give up the bombing in- 
definitely, to pulverize Hanoi, or to adopt 
some other strategy. 

It is easy to be a Monday morning quarter- 
back, when you're not held responsible for 
mistakes. It is easy for Congressmen to 
pose as cloakroom Napoleons, when they can 
shift as the winds blow—belligerent yester- 
day, pacifist tomorrow, and comatose in be- 
tween. 

Some of those who have been pressuring 
the President the most are outright appeasers 
who want the United States to run out of 
Vietnam at once, and who will never be 
satisfied with anything less. 

President Johnson has sought and ob- 
tained expert counsel on every facet of the 
issues facing him in Vietnam. He has ana- 
lyzed the results of the bombing lull and 
his peace offensive. When he is as sure as 
any human being can be that what he in- 
tends to do is in the best interests of our 
country—he will do it. And, when he does, 
he deserves, and we are sure that he will 
receive, the wholehearted support of the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. 


THE WRONG QUESTIONS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MurPHY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in concise, clear language, the 
Wall Street Journal in a recent editorial 
carefully noted that the administration 
weighed both military and diplomatic 
consideration before unleashing more 
airpower over North Vietnam. 

The military variable was, in President 
Johnson's words, the “cost in lives—Viet- 
namese, American and allied”—which 
would result from continued immunity 
for the Vietcong’s logistical operation in 
the north. 

The diplomatic question was whether 
a continued pause in air strikes might 
bring negotiations; but again, as the 
President said, “it is plain that there is 
no readiness to talk—no readiness for 
peace—in that regime today.” 

The Journal pointed out: 

While nearly everyone dreads the prospect 
of a larger war, history gives scant support 
to the notion that endlessly yielding a bit 
to ambitious powers will prevent larger wars 
by stilling their ambitions. 


This, in clear words, is what Ameri- 
cans already know—and must never for- 
get. 

The continuing struggle to stop ag- 
gression and to prevent the Communists 
from upsetting the fragile balance of 
power through force or the use of force 
must—and will—go on. 

As a clearly stated reminder of the 
path we are determinedly set to follow, 
this article from the Wall Street Journal 
is offered for the Recorp at this point: 

THE WRONG QUESTIONS 

The resumption of U.S. bombings in North 
Vietnam comes on the heels of an open- 
session bombardment of United States Asian 
policy by a faction of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The question of the 
bombings, indeed, illustrates a lot about the 
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larger issues the committee members 
broached. 

In deciding to unleash airpower over North 
Vietnam, the administration was obviously 
forced to weigh both military and diplomatic 
considerations. As President Johnson's 
speech to the Nation yesterday indicated, 
the military variable was the “cost in lives— 
Vietnamese, American, and allied’—which 
would result from continued immunity for 
the Vietcong's logistical foundation in the 
north, 

The diplomatic question, of course, was 
whether a continued pause might make North 
Vietnam willing to negotiate something 
other than an American capitulation, The 
answer is now clearer than ever. As the 
President said, “It is plain that there is no 
readiness to talk—no readiness for peace— 
in that regime today.” 

Some, we suppose, will strongly object to 
the President’s decision. But any harsh 
protest will reveal a blindness—which the 
man who bears responsibility for soldiers’ 
lives cannot afford—to the military side of 
the equation. Similarly, in public discus- 
sion during the pause, talk about diplomacy 
nearly obscured the military issue. This was 
true even though there was room for ques- 
tioning military calculations of the bomb- 
ing’s effectiveness. 

For the most part, similar misdirection 
has prevailed in public discussion of the war 
in general. A notable exception is Gen. 
James Gavin's recent analysis. It would be 
truly illuminating to see debate joined on 
the issues he raises about the potential and 
cost of our military effort there, particularly 
whether Vietnam is an acceptable drain on 
our resources. So far as we can tell, how- 
ever, that is not the debate Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, the Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman, and his allies are trying to start. 

Instead, their attack on Secretary of State 
Rusk centered on whether the administration 
had a congressional mandate to wage the war 
at all. Now, there is a legitimate theoretical 
issue in the congressional prerogatives of 
Congress to declare war and the President to 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 
But a precedent was established in Korea, 
where the President waged a conventional 
war with no formal congressional declaration. 

In addition, Congress has passed a resolu- 
tion unmistakably giving the President the 
widest discretion in Vietnam. When this 
resolution was being debated, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT himself stated it was advance author- 
ity for whatever the President deemed neces- 
sary, not excluding the use of large land 
armies. And, as Secretary Rusk observed of 
a related Senate action, there were “no res- 
ervations that this doesn’t apply if things 
get tough.” 

Some committee members also expressed 
anxiety over the “open endedness” of the 
Vietnamese situation. That is, China can 
also escalate, and no one knows where this 
might lead. Senator CLARK told Mr. Rusk, 
“Personally, I'm scared to death that we are 
on the way to world war III.” 

While nearly everyone dreads the prospect 
of a larger war, history gives scant support to 
the notion that endlessly yielding a bit to 
ambitious powers will prevent larger wars by 
stilling their ambitions. General Gavin, for 
one, has no illusion that pulling into coastal 
enclaves in Vietnam will remove the neces- 
sity to resist Communist expansion elsewhere 
in Asia: “The Kra Peninsula, Thailand, and 
the Philippines can all be secured, although 
we ultimately might have heavy fighting on 
the northern frontiers of Thailand.” 

Perhaps the general is right that we should 
consider holding only enclaves in Vietnam; 
perhaps, on the other hand, retreat there 
would psychologically undermine resistance 
elsewhere. Here is an issue which does need 
clarification; Vietnam may be the worst pos- 
sible battlefield. Yet it seems clear that 
somewhere we must accomplish the purpose 
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we seek in Vietnam—checking Asian commu- 
nism to curb its appetite for expansion. 

There may be plenty of reason for wider 
debate on Vietnam if it is the right debate. 
But so far at least, Senator FULBRIGHT and 
like-minded men are asking questions that 
do little to illuminate the real issues. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again this House was requested to appro- 
priate a sum of money to permit the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to continue its functions through- 
out the year. 

This time the committee has requested 
a sum of $425,000 for the performance of 
its functions, an increase of $55,000 over 
the amount which this House authorized 
during the first session of this Congress. 

Then, on April 14, 1965, the committee 
again came to the Congress with a re- 
quest for $50,009 to investigate the Ku 
Klux Klan. On both of these requests, 
I voted against authorizing the expendi- 
tures and authorization of these funds. 

It has been my contention that this 
committee has, since its inception, abused 
its powers and failed to justify its con- 
tinued existence as a permanent investi- 
gating committee in aiding Congress to 
legislate wisely. 

The many committees of this House 
have been held in high regard by the cit- 
izens of the United States. It is only the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that has created a doubt in the 
minds of our Nation as to its worthiness 
as a functional part of the legislative 
process of our Government. 

According to the report filed by the 
committee, published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 20, 1966, page 
885, the committee expenditures for the 
period of January 3 to December 31, 1965, 
amounted to $350,758.49. 

Mr. Speaker, I have advocated that 
this committee become a part of the 
Judiciary Committee, which has con- 
ducted its business with dignity and 
decorum. I still maintain that this com- 
mittee become a part of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The most recent abuse of its activities 
occured last May in Chicago. The com- 
mittee, according to its chairman, was 
seeking factual information upon the 
activities of the Communist Party. 
What information was recéived still re- 
mains a mystery, but to me it appears 
that this was a propaganda excursion, 
one which could again take on the aspect 
of destroying. the reputation and lives of 
American citizens by publicly accusing 
them of associations with elements which 
the committee considers undesirable. 

This year’s request for funds is the 
largest that the committee has requested 
and the largest.of any committee of the 
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House. I protest this authorization and 
if illness had not confined me to my 
apartment throughout all of last week, I 
would have been here and voted against 
this appropriation. For the money we 
have spent on the activities of this com- 
mittee we have not been given our 
money’s worth. Its record of legislative 
accomplishment is so small that its posi- 
tive actions could be enumerated on 
about one-half page of a regular letter- 
head. The principal activities, it appears 
to me, is not aimed toward legislation but 
rather in the investigating and exposing 
individuals and organizations as anti- 
American or un-American. An ap- 
pearance before this committee brands 
one as being against the United States. 

I shall, as long as I remain in Congress, 
refrain from authorizing any funds to 
any committee which I feel is not per- 
forming its proper functions as a com- 
mittee to permit us to legislate properly 
for the best interests of all of our citizens 
and of the country. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to untangle the 
time mess that annually hits the Nation 
during the summer months. 

It is entitled the “Uniform Time Act of 
1966.“ States or political subdivisions of 
States and the District of Columbia, that 
adopt daylight saving time must do so 
during a specified period under provi- 
sions of the bill. The period begins on 
the last Sunday in April and ends the 
last Sunday in October. 

The purpose of the bill is to straighten 
with one uniform law the tangle of dif- 
ferent State laws on daylight saving 
time. 

Because of the tangle, businessmen are 
frustrated in daily transactions, travelers 
are confused, and millions of dollars are 
lost needlessly. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the Honorable RICHARD H. 
Futon, in testifying before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, recently asserted that the 
time mess costs the Nation’s motorbus 
operators $250,000 to reprint schedules; 
the railroads an estimated $1 million for 
reprinting schedules; and broadcasters 
$1.6 million to tape shows. 

The amount lost to businessmen just 


‘trying to negotiate intrastate with one 


another amidst this time crazy quilt 
surely runs into the millions. 

My bill also has an enforcement provi- 
sion. It provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may apply to the 
district court of the United States where 
such violation occurs and seek court in- 
junction or other process to enforce 
obedience to the act. 

The present hodgepodge of State laws 
have given the United States the un- 
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happy title of world's worst timekeep- 
er.“ The country would lose the title 
under the Uniform Time Act of 1966. 
I recommend the bill for your consid- 
eration and approval. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
today, along with Congressman MACKAY 
and several others of my colleagues, I 
introduced a bill to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency. This is a step 
that we have needed to take for some 
time and to delay any longer would be 
folly. 

Last year 49,000 persons were killed in 
the United States in traffic accidents. 
That is an average of 130 every day. Any 
other such scourge would be attacked 
with all the force of our local, State, and 
National Governments. It is time for 
us to move with dispatch to reduce the 
personal and social tragedy in this area. 

The State of Iowa has always had a 
very effective highway safety program 
directed through the office of the com- 
missioner of public safety. Having had 
personal contact with the commis- 
sioner’s office, I know there have been 
many times when he would have wel- 
comed outside direction and assistance 
as is provided in this measure. 

Many of my colleagues have had the 
Same experience I have had when travel- 
ing from one State to another and have 
been confused and needlessly endangered 
when traffic signal patterns have ab- 
ruptly changed. With the advent of a 
National Traffic Safety Agency we could 
achieve a uniformity in control measures 
that would make our highways safer, 
more easily traveled. 

It is my sineere hope that my col- 
leagues will join in this move for traffic 
safety. 


EISENHOWER SPEAKS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PaTTEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is of tremendous significance that for- 
mer President Dwight Eisenhower con- 
curred completely in President Johnson’s 
decision to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

The general’s statement is a clear 
indication of the unity which the coun- 
try is giving the President in his de- 
termination to give our fighting men in 
Vietnam every support they need. 
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On this issue there must be no north 
or south, no east or west. On this issue 
the country can agree and does agree. 

We expect much from our soldiers. 
We are proud of them. We call them 
the finest men in all the world—brave 
and courageous in every sense of the 
word. The cream of the crop is over 
there in the rice paddies and jungles of 
Vietnam. And while we expect much 
from them, they expect a lot from us. 

In giving his full support to the Presi- 
dent’s decision, General Eisenhower 
said to have done otherwise would have 
“given sanctuary to those responsible 
for sending guerrilla forces and supplies 
into South Vietnam” for the purpose of 
imposing their will on the Government 
and people of that country. 

The former President declared that 
“in the circumstances there was nothing 
the President could do but order the 
resumption of the bombing.” 

Americans in all parts of this land 
agree with President Johnson and Pres- 
iden Eisenhower on this score. 

I am sure that any of my colleagues 
who did not see the statement made by 
General Eisenhower will find it of vital 
concern, and for this reason I offer the 
story from the New York Times for in- 
sertion in the RECORD: 

EISENHOWER CALLS JOHNSON UNQUESTIONABLY 
RIGHT—INDEFINITE LULL IN Raios WOULD 
ONLY AID ENEMY, HE SaYsS—HANOI DE- 
NOUNCED BY GENERAL FOR ESCALATING 
CONFLICT 

(By Felix Belair) 

WASHINGTON, January 31—Former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower said today that 
President Johnson “unquestionably has 
made the correct decision” in ordering a 
resumption of bombing in North Vietnam. 

To have done otherwise, General Eisen- 
hower said, would have “given sanctuary to 
those responsible for sending guerrilla forces 
and supplies into South Vietnam“ for the 
purpose of imposing their will on the Gov- 
ernment and people of that country. 

Ths general expressed his views on the 
President's decision in a telephone conver- 
sation from his winter residence in Desert 
City, Calif. His response to a request for 
comment was immediate and extempora- 
neous. 

In addition to providing safe passage from 
the north for the guerrilla forces and supplies 
infiltrating into South Vietnam through 
Laos, he asserted, an indefinite suspension 
of bombing would “only make certain that 
he would have to face the Communist ag- 
gressor on other battlefields elsewhere in 
southeast Asia.” 


BRINKMANSHIP DENIED 


“We are in South Vietnam at the invita- 
tion of that Government,” he said, “and I’m 
for winning the battle here and not in some 
more remote place not of our own choosing.” 

He had no sympathy at all, General 
Eisenhower said, with some Members of the 
Senate and others who maintained that a 
bombing resumption in the north would be 
escalating the war and playing at brink- 
manship with a nuclear world war III. 

He contended that it was Hanoi, working 
through the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam, the political affiliate of the 
Vietcong, that had done the escalating. In 
addition to a completely negative response 
to President Johnson's peace overtures, he 
said, North Vietnam’s Communist regime had 
used the period of suspended bombing to 
strengthen their forces in the south and 
send more equipment. 

The Vietcong forces had expanded their 
attacks on U.S. military installations and 
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barracks while continuing their bombing 
of nonmilitary civilian targets such as buses 
and other public facilities, the former Presi- 
dent said. 

All this required that American forces 
react, and the bombing of North Vietnamese 
targets was part of that reaction, he said. 
He added that in the circumstances there 
was nothing the President could do but order 
a resumption of the bombing.” 

General Eisenhower's voice was strong and 
he was at no loss for words to express his 
views on the President’s decision. He said 
he was feeling fine again and today had 
played 9 holes of golf. 

Although General Eisenhower did not say 
so, his views on any U.S. military in- 
volvement always are considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and are sometimes 
solicited by President Johnson. 

Without going into the question of limited 
warfare as opposed to an expansion of hos- 
tilities in Vietnam, General Eisenhower re- 
jected the recent proposal by Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin (retired) that the U.S. forces with- 
draw into several coastal enclaves in South 
Vietnam so as to limit the war while pursuing 
peace efforts. 

The general raised the question of what 
the Vietcong would be doing throughout the 
rest of South Vietnam while U.S. forces sat 
securely in their enclaves. 

Answering his own question, he said that 
as in the case of an indefinite suspension of 
bombings, such a course would only postpone 
an inevitable decision to meet force with 
force, 


McNAMARA ADDS NEW ERROR TO 
RECORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
faulty judgment of the Secretary of De- 
fense is not a new subject. It has been 
gone over repeatedly here on the floor, 
in various committees of the House and 
in the press. 

As Columnist Henry J. Taylor put it 
in a recent column, few question that 
Secretary McNamara is an intelligent 
man but there is an increasing number 
that question his judgment. Time after 
time the administration and the Con- 
gress have gone along with him and his 
whiz kid advisers and time after time 
tne Nation has been left floundering in 
the boondocks with nothing but his com- 
puters to console us. 

The scandalous situation we are fac- 
ing because of his lack of judgment in 
reducing the role of shipping in the de- 
fense picture is the subject of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s column which I have taken from 
the January 27 edition of the Shreveport 
Times and insert here in the RECORD for 
the attention of all who might have 
missed it. 

The hour is late, gentlemen, and the 
time has come to tighten the reins. 
After you have read Mr. Taylor’s column, 
I believe you will agree. 

The article follows: 

McNamara Apps New ERROR TO RECORD 

Another of Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara’s great plans has folded under 
him (and under our men in Vietnam) like 
a dying camel. But who would know it? 

This war is not the administration’s war. 
It’s the American people's war. And the 
truth we fail to get is utterly—shamefully— 


appalling. 
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Once again, in the largest matters Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s judgment apparently vanishes like 
a pricked balloon. 

Among other examples, the records show 
him dead wrong, successively wrong and 
wrong on all sides of the Vietnam situation. 
In February 1962, Mr. McNamara stated: “By 
every quantitative measure we are 
the war in Vietnam.” And so it goes with 
Mr. McNamara. 

Now it’s about ships. And this brings us 
to the facts herein; just one more example, 
but you can frame it: 

In testifying to Congress 4 years ago after 
returning from Vietnam, Mr. McNamara 
stated that he had decided to take ships 
largely out of the defense picture. Air 
transport would be substituted as our pri- 
mary military supply vehicle. This would 
take the place of ships “we do not need.” 
He lugged in giant charts to show how his 
air buildup would be completed by 1969-70. 

Were Mr. McNamara’s computers just spin- 
ning their reels? Representative Epwarp A. 
GarMatTz, Democrat, of Maryland, acting 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, and others apparently told him 
it would take 260 of the C-5A planes to carry 
the load of a single C—4 type workhorse ship. 
And it would cost eight times as much per 
ton-mile. But Mr. McNamara dodged such 
obstacles in a swift and beautiful slalom. 

Flanked by his whiz kids, fresh from their 
computers, the answer was Mr. McNamara’s 
same old yakety-yak of leave-it-to-me, a-one, 
a-two, a-three. 

Well, here it is 4 years later and what is 
the truth about what’s happened? By the 
Defense Department’s own records, two of 
every three soldiers in Vietnam had to be 
transported by ships. As of January 24, 98 
percent of the cargo and supplies for the war 
went in ships. 

But because Mr. McNamara was wrong we 
haven't got the ships. Instead, our fighting 
men have got the shortages in Vietnam. 

When will Mr. McNamara admit that Viet- 
nam cargoes are piling up scandalously in 
New York, New Orleans, Oakland, Calif., 
Norfolk, and Baltimore? When will he admit 
the few ships he has belatedly reactivated 
cannot unload their cargoes fast enough to 
get back here and take on the supplies that 
are piling up and up and up? When will 
he admit that even these few ships often 
wait in Vietnam a full month, or 2 months, 
and even sometimes nearly 3 months—yes, 3 
months—with their supplies undelivered to 
our troops because the ships arrive to find no 
suitable unloading conditions? 

In July Mr. McNamara finally caved in to 
the extent of (quietly) reactivating 50 ships, 
and then another 25 or so, from our mothball 
fleet. But he demanded a 10-cent job for 
their refitting, and practically no time for 
testing. 


Water, instead of detergent, was quickly 
pumped through the boiler tubes. It re- 
sulted in a scandal. But who would know 
it? Unremoved oil sediment and sludge 
caused boiler after boiler to blow up or 
break down at sea and last month five of 
the ships en route Vietnam were stranded 
in Hawaii in such bad shape that nobody 
knew what to do next. 

Accordingly, Mr. McNamara» now. needs 
ships so badly and so fast that there isn’t 
time to refit enough in time to move the 
cargoes. 

Mr. McNamara’s computer-backed words 
are convincing. His housekeeping in the 
Defense Department is splendid and his re- 
markable intelligence fully deserves the 
praise received. But intelligence is not the 
same as good judgment. And at top levels 
no man can claim to have good judgment 
who fails to make allowances for the conse- 
quences if he is wrong. 

This is the first requirement of good judg- 
ment. Yet Mr. McNamara repeatedly bets 
the very essence of our national security that 
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he’s right, with no place for us to turn if 
he’s wrong. 

To be that bullheaded, that positive you 
are right, is dangerous. On his record in the 
big questions that really count most, Mr. 
McNamara should resign. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Messrs. Morrison, DULSKI, OLSEN of 
Montana, UDALL, DANIELS, POOL, KREBS, 
HANLEY, CHARLES H. WILson, and CUN- 
NINGHAM (at the request of Mr. KREBS) 
on account of an official committee in- 
spection tour during the week of Febru- 
ary 6—11, 1966, of selected postal facili- 
ties at Santa Clara, Calif.; Chicago, III.; 
Detroit, Mich., and Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Hicks, for February 7-15, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Apams, for February 7-15, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Hatt), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Hatt), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
Hatt), for 25 minutes, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr. PucrNskr, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. HaLPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
HALL), for 60 minutes, on Monday next. 

Mr. WAGGONNER (at the request of Mr. 
ANNUNZIO), for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Huncate (at the request of Mr. 
ANNUNZIO), for 1 hour, on February 16. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Frno. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hat.) and to include extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr. O’Konsk1. 


Mrs. DWYER. 

Mr. Fur rox of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANNUNZIO) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. STALBAUM. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 21 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 7, 1966, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1996. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, trans- 
mitting a report of the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 88- 
444; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1997. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the 31st Annual Report of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, pursuant to the provisions 
of sections 46k) and 3152) (b) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, and 
by section 404(c) of the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1998. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report indicating proposed 
actions to conduct certain programs at levels 
in excess of those authorized, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 89-53; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 

1999. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construction 
of facilities, and administrative operations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 12232. A bill to amend 
title 1 of the United States Code to provide 
for the admissibility in evidence of the slip 
laws and the treaties and other interna- 
tional acts series, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1251). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1924. An act to amend 
section 39b of the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
prohibit a part-time referee from acting as 
trustee or receiver in any proceeding under 
the Bankruptcy Act; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1252). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 12410. A bill to en- 
hance the benefits of service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and further ex- 
tend the benefits of higher education by pro- 
viding a broad program of educational bene- 
fits for veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and certain members of the Armed 
Forces; and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1258). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committeess were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KING of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 577. An act for the re- 
lief of Mary F. Morse; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1253). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 851. An act for the relief of 
M. Sgt. Bernard L. LaMountain, U.S. Air 
Force (retired); with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1254). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1520. An act for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Harwell Hogan; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1255). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 5007. A bill for the 
relief of Arley L. Beem, aviation electriclan's 
mate chief, U.S. Navy; with amendments 
(Rept. 1256). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7141. A bill for the relief of Ron- 
ald Whelan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1257). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12521. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. R. 12522. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to provide a special educational 
training and physical rehabilitation program 
for persons who are not qualified for enlist- 
ment or induction in the Armed Forces be- 
cause of educational or physical deficiencies; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12523. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 12524. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 as it relates to those areas to be desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12525. A bill to close ports of the 
United States to certain vessels while engaged 
in trade with North Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 12526. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to permit the 
lease and transfer of peanut acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R.12527. A bill to establish uniform 
dates throughout the United States for the 
commencing and ending of daylight saving 
time in those States and local jurisdictions 
where it is observed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 12528. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits for 
certain disabled widows without regard to 
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their age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 12529. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12530. A bill to remove arbitrary lim- 
itations upon attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in proceedings before administrative 
agencies of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 12531. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 12532. A bill to establish the resale 
price of wheat at 115 percent of the support 
price; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12533. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase by 
$750 million the authorization of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year of 1967, and to au- 
thorize payment to be made to States for 
retirement of certain bonds; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12534. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
Ushment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 12535. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to in- 
crease by 10 percent the income limitations 
imposed by that chapter on persons entitled 
to pensions thereunder; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H.R. 12536. A bill to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 12537. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management cooperation in the 
Federal service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 12538. A bill to revise postal rates on 
certain fourth-class mail, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 12539. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the abate- 
ment of water and air pollution by per- 
mitting the amortization for income tax pur- 
poses of the cost of abatement works over a 
period of 36 months; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 12540. A bill to provide educational 
and other assistance to certain veterans of 
service in the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 12541. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. R. 12542. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
lyt5 as it relates to those areas to be desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12543. A bill to amend the Trading 

With the Enemy Act to provide for the 
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transfer of three paintings to the Federal 
Republic of Germany in trust for the Weimar 
Museum; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 12544. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12545. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities and relieve certain liabilities arising 
out of overpayments of compensation to 
Government employees as a result of ad- 
ministrative error in the application of cer- 
tain provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949, the Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1964, and other provisions of law, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 12546. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 12547. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the individual income tax of up to 
$100 in any taxable year for contributions 
made (directly or through political com- 
mittees) to candidates in National, State, 
or local elections; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACKAY: 

H.R. 12548. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12549. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 12550. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 12551. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 12552. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 12553. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 12554. A bill to amend Public Law 

660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
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Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TUTEN: 

H.R. 12555. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12556. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GRIDER: 

H.R. 12557. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 12558. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 12559. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12560. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 12561. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 12562. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12563. A bill to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12564. A bill to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12565. A bill to provide for 221 

tion of the United States in Asian 
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Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FALLON: 
H. Res. 711. Resolution to provide funds for 
the further expenses of the studies, investi- 
gations, and inquiries authorized by House 
Resolution 141; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12566. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

“Troia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR.: 

H.R. 12567. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ei 

Homma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. R. 12568. A bill for the relief of Nora 
Bik-Shu Li; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 12569. A bill for the relief of Luz 
Mayugba Reyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12570. A bill for the relief of Mauri- 
cio Palmares and his wife, Basilia Dinaw 
Palmares; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12571. A bill for the relief of Dapen 
Liang, his wife, Alice Tsai-hung Y. Liang, 
and their children, Gladstone C. K. Liang, 
Nancy C. C. Liang, Dora C. F. Liang, May 
C. M. Liang, and John C. P. Liang; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12572. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Rados, his wife, Dragica Krog Rados, 
and their son, Damir Orlovic Rados; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY. 

H.R. 12573. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam L. Bowles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12574. A bill for the relief of Morris 
T. Cooper; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12575. A bill for the relief of Edward 
L. Pickren; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 12576. A bill for the relief of Walter 
R. Rembisz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 12577. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cirela Znidarsic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 12578. A bill for the relief of Ist Lt. 
Jackie D. Burgess; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 12579. A bill for the relief of Faustina 

Rivas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H. R. 12580. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Cassanelli and Giovanni Cassanelli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 12581. A bill for the relief of Paulina 
Lorenzana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 12582. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to promote Adm. Richard H. Jackson to 
the honorary rank of fleet admiral; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 12456 and H.R. 12478—Horton 
Bills To Attack Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce my introduction of 
two new legislative measures, H.R. 12456 
and H.R. 12478, to focus an increasing 
Federal attack on the Nation’s leading 
natural resources problem, water pollu- 
tion. 

One of the lessons of living is that 
we do not always see everything we are 
paying for and sometimes we do not 
even realize how high these costs are. 
Water pollution is a prime example. 
This contamination of streams, rivers, 
and lakes is expensive for every one of us. 

Pollution increases the cost to munic- 
ipalities and industries of obtaining 
fresh water, it impairs recreational re- 
sources making them more costly to 
maintain, and poisons in the water 
around us destroy useful aquatic life. 

I have developed a special interest in 
water pollution because of my service on 
the Natural Resources and Power Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. Among our 
“accomplishments so far was persuading 
the President to issue an Executive order 
directing all Federal agencies in the Na- 
tion to clean up their own facilities. 

A A second attack came with the passage 

by Congress last year of the Water 
Quality Act. This legislation provides 
for the establishment and enforcement 
of antipollution standards in interstate 
streams. It also increases Federal finan- 
cial assistance for construction of com- 
munity sewage plants. 

However, I feel there is much more to 
be done to control water pollution, and 
with that in mind I introduced this new 


legislation to cope with the ever-increas- 
ing problem. 

One bill, H.R. 12478, gives a tax incen- 
tive to industries that build waste treat- 
ment works. 

The second bill, H.R. 12456, amends 
present Federal law to further help cities, 
towns, and villages improve their sewage 
facilities. 

These legislative proposals are in- 
tended to make an effective end to water 
pollution a national priority by en- 
couraging local governments to match 
greater Federal assistance and by stimu- 
lating businesses to spend the money 
necessary to control pollution-causing 
conditions from their factories. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask the attention of my 
colleagues to these measures and urge 
their prompt and positive consideration. 


Legislation To Close American Ports to 
Ships Trading With North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 

troduced legislation to close American 
ports to ships trading with North Viet- 
nam, 
My purpose in introducing this legis- 
lation is to serve notice on some of our 
allies that while we tolerate dissent from 
our war aims, we do not tolerate trade 
with our enemies in war material that 
menaces our own American troops. 

The British are the worst offenders. 
The British Government will trade with 
anybody for a brass farthing. The 
British Government is hypocritical talk- 
ing about the British Commonwealth 
while shipping goods to North Vietnam 
that support war against American and 


British Commonwealth troops from New 
Zealand and Australia. 

The British have a history of mari- 
time opportunism and self-serving. 
Britain may no longer rule the waves, 
but Britain still waives the rules. The 
British can be made to comply with 
honor only through hard words and 
actions. 

My bill will not affect many ships. 
The ships that trade in southeast Asian 
waters do not often call in American 
ports. The real intent of my legislation 
is to serve notice on our opportunistic 
allies that we had had enough of their 
trade with North Vietnam in war goods. 
I believe that adoption of my bill might 
be just what we need to make our point 
without harsher measures. 


Miss America Visits Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to a 
visitor in our Nation’s Capital. Miss 
Debbie Bryant, Miss America of 1966, is 
visiting Washington, D.C., for the first 
time since she began her reign in Sep- 
tember of last year. Since her selection, 
Miss Bryant has traveled over 60,000 
miles in the United States—meeting new 
people and making new friends. 

Debbie has recently been in her home 
State of Kansas making plans to begin 
her junior year at the University of 
Kansas where she will do premedical 
work in chemistry. She was honored at 
Kansas Day festivities in Topeka last 
Saturday, where she was named Kansan 
of the Year. 
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As she traveled throughout the coun- 
try, Debbie has made a name for herself 
not only for her poise and beauty but 
also as an outstanding example of the 
best in American youth. 

It is my pleasure to offer a sincere wel- 
come to such a fine young woman. 


The 1965 Sports Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. E. V. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest the speech of our col- 
league, CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 1, 1966, on page 1719 entitled Mil- 
waukee: Candidate for the Baseball Hall 
of Fame?”. I sympathize with our col- 
league and the people of Milwaukee but 
to me it seems unfair that the people of 
Milwaukee must be compelled to resort 
to the courts for relief which is both ex- 
pensive and delaying. 

The injustices and discriminations 
which our colleague complains of have 
existed for years in our major sports. 
Our Supreme Court in 1922 in the case 
of Federal Baseball Club of Baltimore v. 
National League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs (259 U.S. 200) held that business“ 
of baseball was not “trade or commerce 
in the commonly accepted use of those 
words” and therefore not under our anti- 
trust laws, which decision to this day has 
not been overruled. On the other hand, 
the other major sports have been denied 
that protection by our courts and as late 
as 1957 the Supreme Court in the case of 
Radovich v. National Football League 
(352 U.S, 445) had this to say: 

If this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, or 
illogical, it is sufficient to answer, aside from 
the distinctions between the businesses, that 
were we considering the question of baseball 
for the first time upon a clean slate we would 
have no doubts. But Federal Baseball held 
the business of baseball outside the scope of 
the act. No other business claiming the cov- 
erage of those cases has such an adjudication. 
We, therefore, conclude that the orderly way 
to eliminate error or discrimination, if any 
there be, is by legislation and not by court 
decisions. Congressional processes are more 
accommodative, affording the whole industry 
hearings and an opportunity to assist in the 
formulation of new legislation. The result- 
ing product is therefore more likely to protect 
the industry and the public alike. The 
whole scope of congressional action would be 
known long in advance and effective dates for 
the legislation could be set in the future 
without the injustices of retroactivity and 
surprise which might follow court action. Of 
course, the doctrine of Toolson and Federal 
Baseball must yield to any congressional ac- 
tion and continues only at its sufferance. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, it has been seen 
that the court has already made it clear 
that: 

The orderly way to eliminate error or dis- 
crimination, if any there be, is by legislation 
and not by court decisions. 
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This being true, Mr. Speaker, is it not 
up to the Congress to act rather than 
subjecting the good people of Milwaukee 
to expensive, unnecessary and delaying 
litigation? 

It is my understanding that S. 950 
sponsored by Senators Hart, Dopp, DIRK- 
SEN, and Hruska, and which is known as 
the 1965 sports bill, passed the Senate 
last August and is now before our body 
for action and places baseball under our 
antitrustlaws. Itis alsomy understand- 
ing that our colleague, BYRON ROGERS of 
Colorado, has introduced H.R, 9981 re- 
lating to the same subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join the gentle- 
man from Milwaukee [Mr. ZABLOCKI] 
asking our esteemed colleague, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] to take the lead 
in conducting full dress hearings cover- 
ing all the inequities and discriminations 
that may exist in the major sports today 
and as suggested by our Supreme Court 
in the Radovich case and thereafter draft 
such legislation as may be necessary. 
The Congress of the United States owes 
this not only to the sport fans but to 
sports themselves. 


A Birthday for the Boy Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of February is ordinarily bleak, 
cold, and slushy. But in spite of the 
vicissitudes of weather, a group that we 
honor perennially had its beginning in 
this month. And it has managed to 
flourish as if it were born on the kindest 
of spring days. 

In spite of the fact that this is the 
56th year of the Boy Scouts organization 
in the United States, the group is 
eternally young. Its purpose—to build 
honorable young men with sound minds, 
bodies, and characters—has been strictly 
and unwaveringly adhered to. Its goals 
and ambitions for these young men— 
good citizenship and good sense—have 
been consistently reached. The Boy 
Scouts of America have a batting average 
which would be the envy of any World 
Series champion. 

Scouting gives a boy the well-rounded 
many-faceted education he needs for the 
world as we know it today. You might 
call this organization a junior university 
for the future. Boys not only learn 
about the world of nature; they learn 
about the world of themselves as well. 
They learn resourcefulness and the art of 
using their capacities and imaginations 
to the fullest possible extent. They learn 
independence and strength, yet they also 
learn how to use these gifts in concert 
with others. They learn their limita- 
tions while developing their full capaci- 
ties. They learn the fortitude and 
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perseverance and versatility that they 
will need in the challenging, exciting, and 
trying years of the technological space 
age. Weas Americans have much to be 
grateful for to the Boy Scouts of 
America. This group has consistently 
contributed to the quality, versatility, 
and education of America's future lead- 
ers. Many of our Nation’s present lead- 
ers were Boy Scouts in their youth. 
They still praise and actively support the 
efforts of scouting. 

The alumni of the scouting school are 
ample proof of the quality of the Boy 
Scouts. I believe we can all trust to 
scouting’s high traditions, worthy goals, 
and past accomplishments to continue 
in the years ahead. 


Report to Constituents of Congressman 
James G. Fulton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

As your Congressman, I feel a strong 
obligation to report to my constituents. 
The new Congress session has now begun, 
so I am sending you personally a short re- 
port of current developments in Washington, 
D. O. Both our Pittsburgh and Washington 
offices are open to serve you. 

The President has addressed the joint 
session of Congress on the state of the Union, 
and presented the new budget—1,296 pages 
and $112.8 billion expenditures. The Presi- 
dent is now submitting m to Con- 
gress in various legislative fields, several a, 
week, 

We Members of Congress are facing over 
12,000 undisposed bills, which is a real work- 
load. As this is an election year for Con- 
gress, this work will have to be completed 
earlier, with adjournment expected in July 
or August, 

President Johnson submits the largest 
Federal spending budget ever, and expects 
a substantial deficit. The President has 
already recommended tax increases; tele- 
phone users, automobiles, etc. Bureau of 
Budget now estimates $6.9 billion Federal 
cash payment deficit in 1966. 

Last year on August 16, 1965, in my ques- 
tionnaire on Vietnam I asked the following: 

“Favor my votes to reduce domestic spend- 
ing in current Federal budget by $7 billion 
plus?—use sayings to eliminate present 
deficit (1965) of $3 billlon—and use remain- 
ing $4 billion for new and better weapons 
and helicopters, etc. to guarantee our U.S. 
combat troops around the world have enough 
of the best?” 

I wish the administration had followed 
this policy of a balanced budget, with no def- 
icits which cause inflation, and $4 billion 
more for the best weapons and equipment 
for our troops in 1965; we would be far 
ahead, 

The President now asks an increase of 
$12.4 billion for carrying on Vietnam war, 
so that the new defense budget is $57 billion 
compared with 1965 defeuse budget of $468 
billion. Count on my voting to reduce the 
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nonmilitary of the new Federal 
budget by $10 billion to avoid deficits, pre- 
vent inflation, ard keep a sound economy 
for U.S. security in war and peace. 

When the first session of Congress recessed 
last fall, as a specially appointed member of 
the investigation group of the Committee on 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific, I spent the 
recess going to the troublespots of the world 
to learn conditions firsthand, and to check 
the Vietnam war on the scene. I went to the 
following fronts and military installations 
by U.S. Air Force planes: Wake Island trans- 
shipment base for U.S. Vietnam troops, U.S. 
Okinawa military base, Vietnam staging area, 
island fortress of Quemoy—5 miles off Red 
China coast, Vietnam, Red China border- 
Hong Kong, Thailand border with Laos and 
Cambodia, India northern border-Kashmir 
fighting zone, India-Pakistan border fighting 
regions. 

We had extended consultations and con- 
ferences with Presidents, Ministers, Foreign 
Secretaries, general, admirals, and U.S. Am- 
bassadors of Japan, Korea, Ryukyu Islands, 
Formosa, Philippines, India, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Iran, Turkey, Poland, France, Italy, and 
Spain. The work schedule was exhausting 
as we visited 17 countries. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have firsthand knowl- 
edge of world conditions to make sound de- 
cisions for me as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs, and Space Committees. 

I have pointed out since my return we 
must stand firmly behind our U.S. service- 
men in Vietnam to provide most modern 
equipment, ammunition, and supplies. I 
have further reported the tragic shortages 
our troops are enduring through lack of 
foresight and adequate planning under Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara. Count on my 
working hard to cure these conditions as 
soon as possible, as we servicemen with ex- 
perience in World War II in the South Pa- 
cific know what the necessities are and under 
what conditions our men fight. 

We in Congress must make every legiti- 
mate effort for peace. As I reported on my 
return from Vietnam and the Far East: “We 
are in a real war—the United States must 
negotiate from strength and not weakness.” 

Count on my continued cooperation and 
help in any way that I can be of assistance. 
Contact my Pittsburgh or Washington office 
by phone or letter. 

We work hard to give good, efficient 
representation. 


Good Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have complained of irresponsible 
coal operators who strip the country- 
side without properly replacing the soil. 
I was author of the bill calling for a 
study of strip-mined lands by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and I sponsored 
reclamation of mined areas on the pub- 
lic domain in the Appalachia bill. 

Both the study and the reclamation 
work are going forward as planned, but 
meanwhile mining companies which 
have always been good neighbors are 
continuing to provide forests, agricul- 
tural and grazing lands, and recreational 
areas in the regions which they mine. 
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There is another phase of coal min- 
ing requiring particular attention for 
the public welfare, and I am happy to 
report that four operators in western 
and central Pennsylvania have been 
complimented by Pennsylvania’s Secre- 
tary of Mines for developing methods to 
handle acid mine discharges. 

Dr. H. Beecher Charmbury last week 
paid special tribute to the following 
companies for their efforts in complying 
with the State’s new clean streams 
laws: Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Barnes 
& Tucker, of Barnesboro; Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Indiana; and the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

These companies are good citizens. 
Other operators should make every effort 
to follow their example. 


Be Still and Know That I Am God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor HucH Scort, of Pennsylvania, gave 
the sermon at St. John’s Church—Epis- 
copal—in Georgetown at the Annual 
Church and Government Sunday. He 
spoke with eloquence and deep feeling 
of need for people in today’s world to 
better understand their God. So that 
more people will have an opportunity to 
read these important remarks I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR HUGH Scorr, AN- 
NUAL CHURCH AND GOVERNMENT SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 9, 1966, AT THE ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 
(EPISCOPAL), GEORGETOWN, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


“What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?” Psalms 8, verse 4. “Thou makest him 
to have dominion of the works of Thy 
hands.” Verse 6. 

Confronted by the incredible advances of 
the modern world, has the inner nature of 
man been affected, and if so, in what way? 
The discoveries within a single century have 
surely altered the course of man’s progress 
more than the sum total of all the term of 
man’s prior existence on this earth. 

What of man against the machine? How 
has he fared? The machine drastically alters 
the course of man, speeds up his timetable a 
hundredfold, even a thousandfold and, in 
space opens a new dimension to be conquered. 
What of the effect upon man’s relationship to 
God? 

Automation may be defined as the substi- 
tution by machines for the physical strength 
ofman. Cybernetics may be described as the 
substitution by machines for the mental op- 
erations of man. 

Some of you may have read recently the 
somewhat irreverent story told by techni- 
cians about computers. The story goes that 
a huge computer was fed this question: “Is 
there a God?” The computer whirred, buzzed 
and finally read out: “Now there is.” 

Well, the most deeply thoughtful explorers 
of the nature of the universe find, of course, 
that the more they learn, the more there is to 
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learn. The deeper they probe, the more likely 
they are to find that the acceptance of God, 
the Creator, is essential to the verity of their 
theorizing. 

Einstein caused the world to know the 
meaning of E equals MC’, but behind this 
equation of destruction, beyond the dis- 
covery of a key to unleash the powers of the 
earth and the air, lies the creative, all-know- 
ing force which is God. 

Men have believed (as the ancients 
thought) that Heaven is upon some moun- 
tain top, or beyond the sky or at the far- 
thest reaches of the stars. Though men 
have dispatched their minds to search in 
the far places, the longest journey cannot 
but bring one back to the simplest truth: 
that God is surely to be found within each 
human heart. 

Let us return to man and the machine: 
servant or master? It is true that automa- 
tion and cybernetics bring with them 
deprivations and dislocations. They may, 
and do, reduce employment, especially in 
the areas of their original impact. In time, 
more employment is created, more leisure is 
made possible for the employee. Leisure, 
wisely used, can open new worlds, hereto- 
fore unsavored. 

Automation, the machine, is not superior 
to man. It does not supplant man in the 
scheme of nature any more than the secular 
church can, in this aspect, supplant the 
spiritual church. The good works of auto- 
mation may serve to free the individual to 
provide more time to adjust more agreeably 
to a widened vista, perhaps even to give 
more thought to his meaning as man. The 
good works of the secular church bring 
religion into involvement with the problems 
of modern living. As we have just read in 
Psalm 72: “He shall defend the children of 
the poor.” The spiritual commitment of 
the church impels it still to minister to the 
souls of men. 

A more automated community need never 
be a less spiritual community, as is well ex- 
emplified in the computerized atomic energy 
communities in New Mexico and Tennessee. 
For it is eternally true that there is no ma- 
chine to replace those inner fires of inspira- 
tion, to create the indispensable ideas which 
only men can feed to the machines. 

No cybernetic formulas to simplify with 
computers the intricate problems of men in 
space can ever put men in orbit until after 
other human beings have conceived within 
themselves, and then pursued, the challenges 
offered by the unexplored. 

However much the Sunday supplement 
writers may dwell on the so-called illimitable 
potential of the machine, that power is al- 
ways limited, always finite. For the machine 
is, and must ever be, the servant of man, for 
good or ill. The power for good is illimitable 
if “the spirit of man that is in him, to the 
light of the vision wakes.” Not all of the 
computers in the world, nor all of the mathe- 
matical equations of cybernetics can create 
that vision, nor can any manmade thing, 
without the guidance of man, bring an idea 
to life. 

From whence, then, comes “the light of 
the vision”? This is no vision fabricated of 
metals, plastics or electricity. Nor is man 
alone, within himself, capable of the wonders 
which man has wrought. Many of you are 
familiar with the glorious ceiling in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, painted by Michaelangelo, so 
surely illumined with his own inner vision. 
There one sees—and feels—the hand of man 
reaching, straining to its uttermost, to touch 
the hand of God, to receive from the Al- 
mighty the gift of life. 

“The light of the vision” is a gift from the 
hand of God. 

Men today through prayer, communion, 
dedication, zeal or devout determination, 
summon up inner resources when they touch 
the hand of God. Inner fires are set aflame, 
to conquer the mysteries of the unknown, to 
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light the way of the future. In harmony 
with God’s purpose, he may give life, as the 
poet Goethe did. Consider the power poten- 
tial, to use modern terms, of these two 
thoughts which Goethe has left with us: 

“Nothing is more terrible than ignorance 
in action,” and 

“That which we have inherited from our 
forefathers, we must earn again, in order to 
deserve.” 

So, imperishable ideas are flung, like 
torches, to be retrieved and carried aloft by 
others, from day to uncountable day. 

How wise are they who know that these 
things they have done are not of their own 
human doing. There is the cry of one who 
made possible our now commonplace tele- 
phone, when he viewed its success: “What 
hath God wrought,” 

No one will claim that any electronic device 
has ever been sparked by the touch of God’s 
hand. But every single thing which goes 
into that complicated engineering marvel has 
been conceived by men who, without in- 
spiration, which is the heritage of God's 
challenge to man, would have been as power- 
less to start themselves as are the machines, 

In all of our “still achieving, still pursu- 
ing,” amidst the tumult of this modern busy 
world, let us never forget that there is a 
voice to be heard, a voice which is not our 
voice, yet mindful of us, informing us all, 
commanding us all: 

“Be still—and know that I am God.” 


Air Pollution in New Jersey and the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of Thursday, February 3, 
reports that, “Despite new controls, air 
pollution in Los Angeles County last year 
hit the highest level since 1956.” 

This one-sentence report illustrates an 
often-overlooked fact about air pollution, 
that unless governments at all levels plan 
and execute a comprehensive, coordinat- 
ed and vigorous attack against sources of 
pollution the problem will continue to 
grow worse until it literally overwhelms 
us. Pollution of the air we breathe, in 
other words, is increasing at a greater 
rate than our efforts to control and elim- 
inate it, even in a relatively advanced 
area such as Los Angeles County. 

As the representative of a congres- 
sional district in which air pollution is a 
severe problem, I was asked to write an 
article on the subject for the New Jersey 
Education Association Review as a part 
of a series dealing with critical issues in 
the State. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
article, which was published in the No- 
vember issue of the Review: 

SEWER IN THE SKY 
(By FLORENCE P. DWYER) 

Fresh, clean air—essential to life, health, 
and happiness—is notoriously in short sup- 
ply, especially in the heavily populated re- 
gions of the Garden State. 

Cross the Hudson River into New Jersey 
at almost any point and the assault on one’s 
olfactory sense is immediate and intense. 
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Odors from chemicals, oil, auto exhausts, 
waste disposal, and a multitude of other 
sources mingle, and penetrate even the least 
sensitive of noses. 

It is possible, of course, to adjust to the 
virtually permanent and unpleasant condi- 
tion of air pollution—by simply ignoring 
it—but is it wise? Medical experts tell us 
that we are literally poisoning ourselves by 
breathing the foul fumes that pass for air. 

If the situation is bad in populated indus- 
trial areas generally, it is critical in north- 
east New Jersey. 

Yet, we have hardly begun to attack this 
threat to the lives and safety of our people. 
In the face of overwhelming evidence we are 
doing little more than testing. We have 
laws in New Jersey and the Nation to con- 
trol air pollution. These are often weak and 
inadequate statutes and are insufficiently 
enforced. However, up to date our regula- 
tions may be, we do little to provide the 
funds, facilities, and personnel needed to 
make them effective. 


PRESENT LAWS ARE INADEQUATE 


What makes our present laws inadequate 
and our current efforts more or less futile 
is that the sources and conditions of air con- 
tamination are increasing—not standing 
still. We cannot make headway until we 
move faster and further than the growing 
rate at which we pollute the air. 

How bad is air pollution? Much worse 
than most of us may realize. In dollars and 
cents, the economic costs of air pollution in 
the Nation are estimated at $18 billion an- 
nually. These are imprecise estimates and 
probably on the conservative side, since they 
cannot take account of the indirect conse- 
quences of polluted air. 

The variety of pollutants which pervade 
our atmosphere—benzyprene, oxidants, sul- 
fur dioxide, carbon monoxide, nitrogen ox- 
ide, other hydrocarbons, and large and small 
suspended particles—are responsible for the 
growing volume of damage. Destruction of 
crops and livestock, plants, flowers, and 
clothing, corrosion of metals, deterioration 
of buildings and other materials, and lay- 
ers of dirt and grime everywhere are the vis- 
ible results. 

Far more important are the effects on the 
lives and health of human beings. For older 
people, especially, who may be more suscep- 
tible to cancer, heart, lung, and other res- 
piratory diseases, air pollution has often been 
a direct cause of death. Even on the healthy 
and at low concentrations, doctors agree that 
polluted air has a long-term disabling effect 
and is a major cause of crippling and fatal 
diseases. 

Recent history dramatically illustrates the 
tragic results of air pollution. Here is a roll- 
call of disaster: 1948, 20 dead and 6,000 vi- 
olently ill in Donora, Pa.; 1952, 4,000 killed in 
England during a week-long smog; 1953, 200 
deaths in New York City in one air pollution 
incident; 1962, 300 to 400 lives lost in Lon- 
don; 1963, in New York City again, 405 deaths 
traced to a 15-day period of intense air pollu- 
tion. 

WE ARE “SITTING DUCKS” 


The disquieting truth is that we in New 
Jersey are “sitting ducks” for air pollution. 
New Jersey is the most densely populated 
and most heavily industrialized State—pro- 
ducing and breathing in far more than our 
share in pollutants. 

The bulk of our population and industry 
is concentrated in the small, six-county 
northeast corner of the State. The land is 
flat and invites the dangerous air inversions 
which trap fumes, gases, and particles un- 
der a layer of warm air and turn the area 
into a vast aerial garbage heap. Inversions 
occur in New Jersey about 40 days in each 
year. 

The air pollution problem, experts warn, is 
on the verge of overwhelming us. Propor- 
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tionately, the thin band of air available as 
an aerial sewer is no thicker than the skin 
of an apple. Yet, automotive emissions— 
which account for 50 percent of our pollution 
problem—will increase by 75 percent in the 
next 10 years without effective controls. The 
United States is now producing enough trash, 
the disposal of which is another major source 
of contamination, to fill a freight train 150 
miles long every day. By 1980, total urban 
trash production will triple to 1.5 billion 
pounds a day. 

In the face of a threat of this magnitude, 
it is clear that New Jersey and the Nation 
are doing too little to control the spread of 
poison through the air. It’s a job that de- 
mands leadership—from Federal, State, and 
local governments and from private industry. 
We need more research, to find better ways 
of identifying, measuring and controlling pol- 
lutants, including more efficient motor vehi- 
cle power plants and waste disposal methods, 

We need higher standards for clean air, 
more inspectors, stiffer penalties. We need 
to replace urban traffic jams with modern 
mass transit facilities. We need more effec- 
tive regional and interstate cooperation, for 
air pollution knows no boundaries. New 
Jersey must do its part. 


AWAIT ACTION IN CONGRESS 


The Clean Air Act of 1963 and the 1965 
amendments—recently passed and now 
signed—represent the beginning of a national 
effort to curb auto exhaust and dispose of 
wastes without pollution. It’s only a begin- 
ning. Unless it quickly becomes much more, 
we shall only cause a slight delay in our 
otherwise inevitable flight to disaster. 

We have much of the technical know-how 
and the means to develop the rest. We have 
the money needed to do the job. What is 
required now is popular determination. 

It’s our air and it’s supposed to be free. 
But it’s costing our lives and health and re- 
sources. Let's make it free again. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—FLoRENCE DWYER is sery- 
ing her fifth term as a Member of the 
House of Representatives from New Jersey's 
Sixth Congressional District. She is on the 
House Committees on Banking and Currency 
and Government Operations and is a member 
of the Intergovernmental Relations and the 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittees. A resident 
of Elizabeth for more than 40 years, Mrs. 
Dwyer was first elected to the New Jersey 
State Legislature in 1949 and reelected for 
three more consecutive terms. She was 
chairman of the assembly's education com- 
mittee. This article is the second in a series 
dealing with critical issues facing New 
Jersey.) 


Nineteenth Century Circus Capital of the 
Nation, Delavan, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
sawdust and spangles that mark the 
world of the circus and the delights of 
the big top with its scenes of mirth, mel- 
ancholy, and pure joy each year add up to 
topnotch entertainment for the young 
and old. 

Recognition of Delavan, Wis., a fine 
community in my district, as a place 
where this magic land of the circus all 
started, is now to be marked by the 
issuance of a commemorative circus 
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stamp on May 2, 1966, by the U.S. Post 
Office Department. 

In order that my colleagues might be 
aware of the wonderful circus history of 
this community, I am pleased to present 
this brief factual history. 

There is considerable documentation to 
support the title of “19th Century Circus 
Capital of the Nation” for Delavan. 

It was in the years of 1847 through 
1894 that this community served as the 
headquarters for more than 20 circuses. 
The first names to stand out in the spot- 
light are those of Edmund and Jeremiah 
Mabie, who purchased approximately 400 
acres in Delavan for the purpose of estab- 
lishing winter quarters for their Mabie 
Bros. Circus. The Mabie Circus, in 1847, 
circuited the Midwest in a caravan of 42 
wagons and at the time was the largest 
show in the United States. Most of the 
110 circuses that later organized in Wis- 
consin, were offshoots of the Mabie 
organization. 

Delavan quickly absorbed the circus 
atmosphere and it became the hub of life 
for many circus people. In the early 
1860's, William Cameron Coup, a Mabie 
Bros. Circus roustabout, settled down in 
Delavan to begin a profitable business of 
livestock breeding. 

Coup, however, failed to resist the glit- 
tering attraction of derring-do and pink 
cotton candy and soon found himself 
back in the world of canvas, wild ani- 
mals and ringing applause. 

The real golden age of circuses began 
in 1871. Coup literally pushed P. T. Bar- 
num into the limelight, where he began 
moving toward a role as America’s great- 
est showman of the times. 

Coup was Barnum’s righthand man in 
the venture and served as his general 
manager of the embryonic Barnum Cir- 
cus. In the 1870’s, Coup built what was 
to be the first Madison Square Garden in 
New York City, where circuses and top- 
notch events were to be staged through- 
out the years. 

The man from Delavan, W. C. Coup, is 
generally acknowledged to have been one 
of the great circus innovaters and was a 
keystone figure in its growth. He is cred- 
ited with introducing the piggyback 
method of loading and unloading the 
animal and supply and concession wag- 
ons and other circus paraphernalia. 
Records also verify that the German and 
British armies adapted Coup’s piggyback 
plan to transport artillery. 

Coup figured out a way to build wag- 
ons of larger capacity and adaptable to 
travel on flatears and is remembered as 
the circus man who was the first to put 
together a second and then later, a third 
ring under one tent. 

His shrewd business sense led to un- 
beatable advertising techniques, a sharp 
selection of towns for circus itineraries, 
and the initiation of half-rate circus day 
railroad excursions which brought in 
additional thousands from outlying 
areas. 

The man from Delavan also had a 
technical side and devised the “king 
pole” which to this day still is utilized 
to support three-ring tents. 
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Coup’s remains are buried in Dela- 
van's Spring Grove Cemetery. Others 
who gained fame in the early days of 
the circus also lie at rest in Delavan. 
There are more than 80 of the circus 
circle of famous who are buried there. 
These include: Matthew Buckley, who 
in 1826 exhibited one of the first cir- 
cuses under canvas; his two sons, Harry 
and Edward, who operated the sideshow 
with the original Barnum circus; Eliza- 
beth Dockrill, who was billed as “the 
greatest equestrienne who ever per- 
formed”’—her husband, Richard, was 
equestrian director of the Barnum and 
later Barnum & Bailey Circus for 30 
years—George Slocum, a clown in over 30 
different circuses between 1830 and 1891, 
and the Mabie Bros., who may be consid- 
ered the progenitors of all Wisconsin 
circuses and most of the national circus 
enterprises. 

A female pachyderm whose trumpet- 
ing and tricks delighted circus fans for 
years also remained in Delavan after 
death, her weighted body lowered into 
Delavan Lake. 

In 1948, Delavan was selected as the 
site of the Wisconsin Circus Centennial, 
attended by more than 25,000 people. 
In 1964, the Circus Historical Society 
held its national convention in Delavan. 

On May 1-2, special activities are 
planned in Delavan to highlight the 
commemorative stamp issuance and 
much credit goes to W. Gordon Yadon, 
Delavan’s postmaster, for spearheading 
the arrangements which will bring many 
circus celebrities and other dignitaries 
to that community to join in the occa- 
sion. 


Views of Representative Bingham on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days I have continued to receive a 
number of communications expressing 
profound concern about the situation in 
Vietnam and asking for my views. 

First let me say that I know of no one 
in the Congress or in the administration 
who does not share this concern, The 
dark tragedy of the present situation, and 
the difficulty of seeing any light ahead, 
are evident to all. 

Last December I urged the President to 
undertake new initiatives looking toward 
a peaceful settlement of the conflict, in- 
cluding working for a ceasefire, a sus- 
pension of the bombing in the north, and 
clarification of our willingness to deal 
with representatives of the National Lib- 
eration Front at the negotiating table. 
Naturally, I applauded the peace offen- 
sive, including a suspension of bombing 
in the north, which the President under- 
took late in December, even though he 
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did not go quite as far as I felt would 
have been desirable. 

On January 21, I joined with 76 other 
Members of the House in urging the 
President to continue suspension of the 
bombing in the north and more actively 
to seek the assistance of the United 
Nations in achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

I was therefore disappointed when the 
President approved a renewal of the 
bombing in the north, although I could 
understand the pressure he was under in 
terms of short-range military considera- 
tions; that is, trying to impede the flow 
of manpower and equipment from the 
north which would be used against our 
forces in the South. At the same time, I 
welcomed his decision to submit the 
matter to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, particularly in asking 
the Security Council—instead of trying 
to impose a solution—to seek “a confer- 
ence looking toward the application of 
the Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962,” 
“cessation of hostilities under effective 
supervision,” and “the establishment of 
& durable peace in southeast Asia.“ 
While it will be difficult to obtain the de- 
sired action from the United Nations, 
either from the Security Council or a 
special session of the General Assembly, 
it is certainly worth trying, particularly 
from the point of view of further under- 
lining to the world the United States 
desire to achieve a peaceful settlement. 

I am also glad that the President re- 
iterated his intention to continue his 
peace offensive through other channels. 
I find it difficult to understand why 
Hanoi has been not only unresponsive to 
these efforts, but openly scornful of 
them. And I also find it difficult to un- 
derstand why many groups in this coun- 
try that have been so vocal in urging 
the course of peace upon the U.S. Gov- 
ernment have so far, to my knowledge, 
not directed any comparable pleas to the 
Government of North Vietnam. 

I continue to believe in the desirability 
of maximum debate and discussion of 
this desperately important subject in the 
Congress, both on the fioor of the House 
and the Senate and in the appropriate 
committees. At the same time, I think 
it should be borne in mind that a large 
majority of both Houses of the Congress 
supports the President. While there has 
been some criticism that the President 
has not asked for a new resolution, tc 
take the place of the one that was 
adopted at the time of the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident, I have no doubt that a new 
resolution reaffirming the President’s 
authority to take whatever steps he 
deems necessary under the circum- 
stances would be overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the President is under tremendous pres- 
sure from many Members of the Senate 
and the House, as well as from some of 
the generals and admirals in the Penta- 
gon, to take more drastic action than 
he has done in an effort to seek a mili- 
tary victory. He needs support in resist- 
ing this pressure, and I would urge all 
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those who agree with me that any such 
escalation of the conflict would be a 
disastrous error, which would not 
shorten the conflict in Vietnam and 
which might eventuate in war with 
China or the Soviet Union or both, to 
express these views in writing to the 
President. These communications will 
carry more weight with the President 
and his advisers if they reflect an under- 
standing of his determination not to 
withdraw from Vietnam but to seek a 
peaceful settlement under which the 
right of the South Vietnamese people to 
determine their own future will be as- 
sured. 

I continue to believe that in looking 
at Vietnam, we must keep in mind the 
broader considerations. On the one 
hand, we have to keep in mind our rep- 
utation for determination and for keep- 
ing faith with our friends and allies. On 
the other hand, we must be aware of 
the fact that the ultimate threat in the 
Far East is Communist China and that 
any steps we take which tend to drive an 
unwilling and fearful North Vietnamese 
Government irredeemably into the arms 
of Peiping are destructive of our ultimate 
objectives for the area. 


Budget Cuts for REA Would Be Ruinous 
to Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
studying the administration’s proposed 
budget for fiscal 1967, I was appalled to 
note that the loan level for the REA elec- 
tric program has been slashed to $270 
million. In addition, I understand that 
the administration has impounded $132 
million of the $402 million authorized by 
Congress for use in the electric loan pro- 
gram during fiscal 1966. 

The catastrophic effect which these 
proposals would have on our rural elec- 
trification program is apparent when you 
consider the fact that over $675 million 
in electric loan applications are either on 
hand at REA now or will be submitted by 
the close of the current fiscal year. If the 
fiscal 1966 program is cut back to $270 
million, loan applications totaling better 
than $400 million cannot be considered 
because of a lack of funds, 

‘This staggering backlog of loan appli- 
cations will then have to be carried over 
to fiscal 1967, where it will be added to 
the $413 million in new applications 
which the rural electric cooperatives 
have indicated they will be submitting to 
REA in fiscal 1967. Obviously, the $270 
million electric loan program proposed 
in the administration’s fiscal 1967 budget 
cannot begin to take care of the fiscal 
1966 backlog, let alone the new applica- 
tions. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am vitally concerned 
with the economic and social well-being 
of the rural area which I have been 
privileged to represent in Congress for 
the past 24 years. Because of this, I 
have a deep and longstanding interest 
in the operations of the numerous Fed- 
eral programs which have been designed 
to combat poverty and aid in the devel- 
opment of rural America. 

Unfortunately, many of these pro- 
grams appear to missing their 
goal. This criticism cannot be made of 
the REA electric and telephone program. 
Like the Farmers Home Administration 
and the Small Business Administration 
programs, the REA program operates at 
the grassroots level. Its accomplish- 
ments are of direct, immediate, and last- 
ing benefit to the rural areas served by 
REA’s electric and telephone borrowers. 

The 10 rural electric cooperatives in 
my home district in Wisconsin have done 
much more than simply providing lights 
to their 43,073 consumer-members and 
their families. The power furnished by 
these co-ops is making possible the rec- 
reational and industrial developments 
which are so essential to the revitaliza- 
tion of our depressed rural economy. 

Some of the Federal lending programs 
are of the type which can be deferred 
temporarily without lasting damage. 
However, this is not true of REA. Ade- 
quate financing is the lifeblood of the 
rural electric systems. It is not enough 
to string some electric lines in rural 
America and then consider that the job 
of rural electrification has been com- 
pleted. Our rural electric cooperatives 
must have access to adequate amounts 
of growth capital if they are to be able 
to furnish the increasing amounts of 
electricity required by a growing rural 
economy. If a budgetary tourniquet is 
applied to REA loan funds, the produc- 
tive capacity of our rural areas will be 
the real victim of the resulting anemia. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress recognized 
this basic truth when it provided for an 
REA electric loan program of $402 mil- 
lion for the current fiscal year. This 
included a direct appropriation of $305 
million, a contingency reserve of $60 
million to be used if needed, plus the $37 
million carryover from the contingency 
reserve authorized by the Congress in 
fiscal 1965 and released at the 11th hour 
by the Budget Bureau following repeated 
requests for such action from Members 
of the House and Senate. By impound- 
ing $132 million of this money, the ad- 
ministration is flouting the expressed will 
of the Congress in regard to adequate 
funding of the REA electric program. 

In view of these facts, I have urged the 
President to issue a directive to the Budg- 
et Bureau and to REA to utilize the en- 
tire $402 million authorized by the Con- 
gress for fiscal 1966 to meet the loan 
needs of the rural electric cooperatives. 
In addition, I feel it is imperative that 
an REA deficiency loan fund be author- 
ized for the current fiscal year in order 
to reduce the loan application backlog 
to a manageable size. 
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Since the $270 million budget request 
for the REA electric program is patently 
inadequate to fill an expected $413 mil- 
lion loan need in fiscal 1967, I urge my 
colleagues in the House and Senate to 
join me in supporting an increase in the 
REA appropriation or the establishment 
of an adequate contingency reserve. Use 
of such a contingency reserve should be 
based on the need for funds by the Na- 
tion’s 1,000 rural electric systems. 

The Congress did not provide the fiscal 
1965 and 1966 contingency reserves for 
the purpose of window dressing. The 
Congress intended this money to be used 
if and as needed. The need existed in 
fiscal 1965 and continues to exist in fiscal 
1966, but the Budget Bureau has chosen 
to regard the contingency reserve as un- 
touchable. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural electric coopera- 
tives of the Nation are developing a plan 
designed to bring outside supplemental 
capital into the program and thus to 
minimize the need for direct appropria- 
tions. In truly cooperative fashion, they 
are working on a proposal which would 
establish a cooperative bank for rural 
electric systems, a credit institution 
which the rural electrics would ulti- 
mately own and operate. 

It is commendable that our rural elec- 
tric co-ops are taking steps to imple- 
ment such a forward-looking proposal. 
Congressional action will be necessary to 
put this plan into effect, and it will have 
my active support when it comes before 
the Congress. Meanwhile, we must as- 
sure that adequate funds are provided to 
meet the current needs of the rural 
electrics. 


Legislative Developments in the Antitrust 
Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include a statement 
I made on legislative developments in the 
antitrust field before the antitrust law 
section of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation in New York City, February 2, 
1966. The statement follows: 

LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ANTITRUST 
FIELD 


Your chairman’s invitation to discuss legis- 
lative developments in 1966 in the antitrust 
field was most welcome. I look forward to 
these annual gatherings of the antitrust law 
section of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion where we can survey new antitrust de- 
velopments and examine into the current 
posture of enforcement matters. 

The outstanding feature of the 1966 legis- 
lative program is the fact that the antitrust 
program must compete with the considerable 
number of other programs that are being 
requested by President Johnson. The de- 
mands on the time and attention of Congress 
during 1966 promise to create a legislative 
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traffic jam that will parallel the vehicular 
traffic jams recently endured here in the city 
of New York. 

The President has requested legislative ac- 
tion on a wide variety of subjects, and many 
of them will have to be handled by the 
Judiciary Committee. The scope of the work 
that is being assigned to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in fields other than antitrust, as a 
result of the legislation that has been re- 
quested by the President, is extensive. We 
have, for example, the following subjects, 
most of which are complex and controversial: 

In civil rights, there will be measures in 
three fields to implement past legislative 

. The President has requested action 
with respect to the sale and rental of hous- 
ing, protection to civil rights workers by 
means of criminal sanctions, and steps to as- 
sure responsibility in jury action. 

Four-year terms for Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

Reexamination of judicial districts and 
creation of additional judgeships. 

Reformation of the electoral college. 

Regulation of the traffic in narcotics, and 
the rehabilitation of drug addicts. 

Bail procedure revision. 

Reinforcement of the programs that deal 
with organized crime. 

Reformation of our election laws to elimi- 
nate corrupt practices and to put campaign 
financing limitations on a realistic basis. 

The foregoing is only that part of the 
President’s program that will be handled by 
the Judiciary Committee; other committees 
have similar burdens. As you can see, bills 
dealing with antitrust subjects necessarily 
will have to be fitted into the schedule with 
these other legislative objectives. 

In the antitrust field, the year 1966 is 
bringing into focus divergent forces that 
shape the relationship of government to 
business. The antitrust legislation that is 
now proposed reflects the development and 
transitions that have occurred in the U.S. 
economy since the enactment of the basic 
antitrust statutes, the Sherman Act in 1890 
and the Clayton Act in 1914. During this 
75-year period, the American economy has 
made the transition from a basically agricul- 
tural economy, in which markets were deter- 
mined in accordance with a more nearly 
classical model. There were many inde- 
pendent units, no one of which with sufi- 
cient power to disturb by its own action the 
processes by which prices and sales were 
made. Now, it is a characteristic of nearly 
all of the major industries that a few very 
large organizations dominate the business, 
and give guidance and support to the vary- 

numbers of much smaller corporations 
that operate in the same market. 

In other words, during this period our 
economy has changed from an agricultural 
base to an industrial base, and our industrial 
organization has gone from diversity to one 
of concentrated powers. 

Antitrust legislation and antitrust en- 
forcement problems in 1966 reflect these 
changes and are responsive to this transition 
that has occurred in American business. 
Some of the bills that are being proposed 
treat affirmatively with antitrust policy in 
the traditional mold. These are bills de- 
signed primarily to give effect to and to en- 
courage competition among roughly equal 
industrial units, no one of which has an 
overwhelming advantage over its competi- 
tors. The premerger notification bill, and 
the Interlocks in Corporate Management Act 
that I have introduced fit this category of 
affirmative traditional antitrust legislation. 

On the other hand, and supplementing 
this traditional approach, there are other 
legislative proposals that stem from the rec- 
ognition that the problems that have de- 
veloped as a result of industrial concentra- 
tion cannot be resolved completely within 
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our traditional antitrust framework. Inso- 
far as these bills do not rely primarily on the 
creation of conditions where the forces of 
competition are able to provide automatic 
solutions, these bills are negative in charac- 
ter to traditional antitrust policy. In vary- 
ing degrees, they seek to erect administrative 
or governmental restraints in the market- 
place, and they are designed to provide an 
operational curb to the powers exercised by 
dominant firms in concentrated industries. 
Greater recognition is given to the fact that 
direct governmental intervention sometimes 
is necessary to support and maintain the 
economy, and less reliance is placed on auto- 
matic application of competitive forces. My 
price-notice bill is an example of this type 
of antitrust legislation in 1966. Other ex- 
amples include the truth-in-packaging and 
the truth-in-lending bills. 


PREMERGER NOTIFICATION 


As a result of the ruling of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the Union Oil Com- 
pany case, I have reintroduced the Pre- 
merger Notification Bill, H.R. 7780. In the 
Union Oil case, the court ruled that a civil 
investigative demand issued by the Attorney 
General under the Civil Process Act, which 
we enacted in 1962, may not be used to in- 
vestigative a proposed merger of acquisi- 
tion that may be in violation of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. The ninth circuit affirmed 
the district court ruling that the civil in- 
vestigative demand may not be used to in- 
vestigate prospective violations, as distin- 
guished from existing violations. As a result 
of this ruling, the Department of Justice is 
relegated to the investigative tools that it 
possessed before enactment of the Civil Proc- 
ess Act. 

You will recall that in the 84th, 85th, and 
86th Congresses I had sponsored premerger 
notification bills. These bills in general 
would require corporations that are propos- 
ing to merge to give advance notice of their 
plans to the Attorney General and to the 
Federal Trade Commission and to wait for 
a period of 60 days before consummating the 
transaction. Premerger notice had been re- 
quested by the enforcement agencies for 
many years. They need a tool which enables 
them to take action that is necessary to pre- 
vent completion of the merger before its 
legality is determined. For antimerger law, 
as amended, by the Celler-Kefauver Act, to 
be effective, it is necessary to avoid the prob- 
lems that are involved in unscrambling the 
eggs. 

My efforts to secure enactment of a pre- 
merger notice bill were suspended, however, 
when the Antitrust Civil Process Act, with 
its civil investigative demand, was enacted. 
In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Department of Justice, the civil investi- 
gative demand, to some extent, was to take 
the place of premerger notice. 

The Judiciary Committee’s report (H. Rept. 
No. 1386, 87th Cong., Ist sess.) noted that the 
Antitrust Civil Process Act somewhat reduced 
the need for a premerger notification law. 
In this regard, the Judiciary Committee re- 
port stated: 

“During this period the Department of 
Justice had urged premerger notification leg- 
islation. Bills to enact such legislation have 
been pending in several Congresses. A com- 
prehensive civil investigative demand statute 
would serve some of the p of, and 
hence might obviate the need for, premerger 
notification legislation.” 

Notwithstanding the increased enforce- 
ment effort that has followed enactment of 
the Celler-Kefauver Act, as well as the num- 
ber of affirmative and favorable decisions by 
the Supreme Court that interprets its terms, 


1United States v. Union Oil Company of 
California, 343 F. 2d 29 (1965). 
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it is clear that the merger movement that 
commenced after World War II has not per- 
ceptibly abated. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission reports the following number of 
mergers in the decade 1955-64: 


It is my understanding that, in 1965, the 
total number of mergers amounted to 1,895. 

Such a flood of business consolidations nec- 
essarily contributes to the increasing concen- 
tration in American industry. In addition 
to the information collected in the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s early investiga- 
tions into steel, aluminum, and other indus- 
tries, this trend toward concentration has 
been documented in this Congress by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly investigations entitled “Economic 
Concentration.” 

In the light of this continuing flood of 
mergers, antitrust enforcement agencies 
need the additional tools that are provided 
by the premerger notice bill, At the present 
time, the enforcement agencies in order to 
find out about a merger are relegated to 
screening newspapers and trade publications. 
While many mergers are reported in these 
sources, it is equally true that many mergers 
of consequence are not reported in any of 
the leading financial manuals and journals, 
and a considerable number are never re- 
ported in any source. Representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission last year tes- 
tified, with respect to the Commission's abil- 
ity to discover mergers, as follows: - 

“Again I would like to emphasize that in 
a good many cases the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the course of investigations of 
particular acquisitions discovers that com- 
panies have made additional acquisitions 
which had never come to our attention from 
any other source.” 

My premerger notification bill will correct 
this situation. The bill, perhaps more im- 
portant, also affords the enforcement agen- 
cies a reasonable period of time to study the 
competitive implications of a proposed 
merger to determine whether to seek a pre- 
liminary injunction to restrain its consum- 
mation pending adjudication of its legality. 
This will help solve the practical problems 
involved in the unscrambling of corporate 
eggs in mergers that have been entered into 
in violation of the Celler-Kefauver Act. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT INTERLOCKS ACT 


On March 12, 1965, after an extensive in- 
vestigation during the 88th Congress, the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee published a 
270-page staff report, entitled “Interlocks in 
Corporate Management.” This staff report 
is a comprehensive work on the problems in- 
volved in this part of the antitrust law. It 
contains a thorough study of all Federal leg- 
islation relating to corporate management 
interlocks since enactment of the Clayton 
Act in 1914. It also contains a complete 
analysis of the cases that have arisen under 
each of these statutes. Finally, the staff 
study contains a vast quantity of detailed 
information on the current structure of in- 
terlocking relationships among a represent- 
ative sample of 74 major U.S. corporations. 

My bill, H.R. 11572, the Corporate Manage- 
ment Interlocks Act, follows the bill that 
was suggested in the staff report as an ap- 


2 Testimony of Dr. Willard F. Mueller, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Economics, Federal Trade 
Commission, hearings on Economic Concen- 
tration, before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, on Mar. 16, 1965, 
p. 504, 89th Cong., Ist sess. 
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propriate basis for further study and hear- 
ings. The bill eliminates, from an analyti- 
cal and academic viewpoint, all known loop- 
holes that have been disclosed in the various 
statutes prohibiting interlocking corporate 
managements. 

The bill in turn follows the policy of the 
Clayton Act, and the other ancillary statutes, 
in its basic opposition to interlocking cor- 
porate managements. In its report, the sub- 
committee staff found that there is a scarcity 
of evidence that shows how current cor- 
porate management interlocks affect specific 
business transactions. The practical effects 
that the provisions of the bill will have 
necessarily must be determined from infor- 
mation to be made available at hearings. 
The bill, as it now stands, serves as a basis 
for further consideration, so that the results 
that reasonably may be anticipated from 
specific amendments to existing law may be 
thoroughly probed. 

In its report, the staff found that the stat- 
utory prohibitions seeking to prevent inter- 
locks in corporate management have been 
singularly ineffective. In this connection 
the report states: 

“Notwithstanding the assertions that the 
Clayton Act, in its interlocking directorate 
provisions, embodies the legislation that had 
been requested by the President, it has 
proved to be too restricted in scope to be ef- 
fective. Section 8, in its coverage of indus- 
trial and commercial companies, is restricted 
to directors and, hence, fails to include all 
those members of management whose inter- 
locks would have the same effects as those of 
directors. The provisions relative to banks 
apply only to horizontal interlocks and do 
not prohibit ties with the corporations that 
do business with banks. Industrial and 
commercial corporations are not prohibited 
to have indirect rather than direct links, nor 
are they prohibited from interlocking with 
suppliers or customers who are not competi- 
tors. 

“In any event, limitations on the scope of 
its prohibitions, and the easy avoidance of 
section 8's express restrictions has resulted 
in a failure of enforcement even as to those 
interlocks where there is a practical certainty 
that competition is adversely affected.” 

In addition to the failure of the Clayton 
Act provisions to achieve their purpose, the 
staff found that the ancillary legislation that 
has been developed in the various regulatory 
statutes also has been ineffective. In this 
connection the staff report stated: 

“The ancillary legislation and the imple- 
menting regulations that have been devel- 
oped to reinforce the Clayton Act’s interlock- 
ing directorate prohibitions are as much a 
patchwork as sections 8 and 10 of the Clay- 
ton Act itself. From industry to industry 
and from agency to agency the types of inter- 
locking relationships sought to be controlled, 
the persons subject to the laws’ prohibitions, 
the tests to be applied for an administrative 
approval, the penalties imposed on violators, 
and the administrative philosophies are dis- 
crepant as frequently as similar. 

* * » * * 

“The regulatory bodies whose enabling 
statutes authorized enforcement of prohibi- 
tions against interlocks, tended to slump 
into a pattern where approval generally was 
granted to industry applications for other 
prohibited interlocks. Over the years the 
tendency for a regulatory body to become 
identified with the industry problems in 
which it is immersed has manifested itself, 
insofar as the problem of interlocking man- 
agements are concerned, in sympathy for the 
industry viewpoint. In relation to the mul- 
titude of other problems that the regulatory 
bodies daily confront, the problems of in- 
terlocks in corporate management appar- 
ently have not been considered to be of major 
significance.” 
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H.R. 11572 would amend the present sec- 
tion 8 of the Clayton Act by inserting a com- 
pletely new section. The new section would 
make interlocking corporate managements, 
of the type set forth, unlawful unless the 
Attorney General has granted approval upon 
a due showing that, in consideration of all 
relevant factors, the interlock accords to the 
maximum extent practicable with the objec- 
tives of the antitrust laws. This provision 
gives the Attorney General a considerable 
degree of flexibility in approving situations 
that may be appropriate in the light of cur- 
rent industry conditions. 

Unless the Attorney General has granted 
his approval, the bill provides that the same 
individual may not serve as a director, as 
an Officer, or as an employee with manage- 
ment functions of two corporations that (a) 
are actual or potential competitors, or (b) 
there is the relationship of an actual or po- 
tential customer, supplier, or source of credit 
or capital, or (c) where principal business 
in purpose or in fact is the holding of stock 
in, or control of, stock in another company. 
These proscriptions apply to the persons in- 
volved, to the corporations, as well as to rep- 
resentatives or nominees of the persons 
involved. 

The bill applies to corporations that have 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of $1 
million or more. One of the companies must 
be engaged in commerce. 

Interlocking relationships between parents 
and subsidiaries, where the parent owns 
50 percent or more of the voting stock, are 
exempted. 

By its terms the act would become effec- 
tive 24 months after enactment. It would 
supersede all inconsistent provisions, but 
would not repeal any other provisions, of all 
other Federal laws that deal with interlock- 
ing managements. In the insurance busi- 
ness, for example, the bill would take prece- 
dence over the provisions of the McCarran- 
Ferguson Insurance Moratorium Act. 

I invite your attention to this bill and so- 
licit your comments. I have hoped that in- 
troduction of the bill would stimulate further 
discussion. 

PRICE NOTICE 


The third bill I wish to discuss is the 
price notice bill, H.R. 11870. This bill is an 
example of the type of legislation that pro- 
vides a framework for the increase of Gov- 
ernment participation in business decisions 
that has come about to supplement the free 
play of competitive forces that is envisaged in 
traditional antitrust law policy. A bill of 
this type has become appropriate and nec- 
essary because, as a result of the high level 
of concentration in American industry, in 
certain basic industries the pricing action 
of one firm is sufficient to distort the market 
and to cause reverberations throughout the 
entire economy. In other words, this is an 
aspect of the perennial problem of how the 
antitrust laws can be adapted to cope with 
the forces present in oligopolistic markets. 
Since World War I, the Congress has re- 
peatedly been confronted with the necessity 
to devise methods that can deal with the 
problems presented by oligopoly in American 
business. 

It is clear that an additional, or a new, 
force in the marketplace is required to assure 
the well-being of all of the people is not 
endangered by the business decisions of a 
few. Industrial concentration has created a 
condition where the forces of competition 
alone do not seem to be sufficient. We must 
proceed cautiously, however, and be careful 
not to go too far. We need a way to sup- 
plement competitive forces, not replace them. 
Elimination of the automatic guidelines af- 
forded by competition would require direct 
Government intervention and control. In 
manufacturing industries, this cure may be 
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almost as bad as the disease. Certainly our 
experience in direct governmental controls in 
World War II demonstrates that such Gov- 
ernment intervention creates a host of prob- 
lems, and their solution is not readily ap- 
parent. 

The fact that four times in the last 3 
years, the President of the United States has 
had to take extraordinary action to combat 
proposed price increases in basic industries 
underscores the problem, and demonstrates 
the need for some new legislative tool. My 
bill, H.R. 11870, is a modest effort to provide 
such a tool. 

In 1962, the steel industry proposed a price 
rise, in the face of and notwithstanding the 
concern of the President’s economic advisers 
that excessive inflationary pressures neces- 
sarily would result. In 1965 the aluminum 
and copper industries similarly tried to in- 
crease prices in an inflationary manner. In 
1966, elements of the steel industry wanted 
@ price hike in structural steel, which, accord- 
ing to the President's economic advisers, 
would have been inflationary and injurious to 
the economy. In each instance the President 
had his busy schedule abruptly disorganized, 
and had to resort to vigorous action to safe- 
guard the interests of all of the people. 

Such confrontations between the Presi- 
dent and industry are undesirable, destruc- 
tive, and are incompatible with orderly 
Government-business relationships. 

The bill that I have introduced will accom- 
plish the following: 

In addition to the steel industry, the 
aluminum industry, the petroleum refining 
industry, the copper industry, and the auto- 
mobile industry, the bill would provide a 
method to identify basic industries in which 
the private pricing action of one firm is of 
nationwide concern and is contrary to the 
interests of the public to avoid inflation. 
One standard relates total industry sales to 
the gross national product. Information 
needed to establish the precise percentage re- 
lationship on an informed basis will be se- 
cured in hearings on the bill. 

A 60-day waiting period, prior to the ef- 
fectiveness of such a price increase, is pro- 
vided. During this time the forces of both 
sides can take the matter to the public, and 
explore likely results of the proposed price 
increase. During the waiting period, if appro. 
priate to the circumstances, hearings could 
be held by interested congressional com- 
mittees. 

Panic buying of articles affected by pro- 
posed price increases would be avoided. 
After the completion of the waiting period, 
the price increase would be retroactive to 
the date of announcement, 

Maximum freedom from direct Govern- 
ment interference in the private sectors of 
the economy is retained. The Government 
would not establish mandatory price ceilings 
or direct price controls. If the Government 
is unsuccessful in its efforts to cause a re- 
scission, the proposed price increase would be 
effective at the end of the waiting period. 

Administrative problems that attend direct 
Government regulation, and expenditures 
that would be involved in the establishment 
of a new Government agency, are avoided. 

In conclusion, I would point out that as is 
usually the case, there are a number of addi- 
tional antitrust and antitrust related bills 
that have been introduced and are waiting 
for action. There are bills dealing with price 
discrimination problems, territorial fran- 
chise problems, dual distribution and orga- 
nized professional team sports. 

It is always a pleasure to meet with a con- 
genial group to discuss highly technical mat- 
ters of mutual interest. The assistance de- 
rived from the interplay of viewpoints in a 
professional organization with the stature of 
antitrust law section is invaluable. I look 
forward to your comments on this legislation. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. George W. Griebenow, national 
chaplain, AMVETS, Waterloo, Iowa, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Lord, Sovereign of all nations and 
ruler of mankind, grant us this day Thy 
peace. 

May this moment of prayer and reflec- 
tion be a time of reverence and respect 
for the sacrifices of American fighting 
men and women whose loyalty, dedica- 
tion, and patriotism is even now ex- 
emplified in the jungles and rice paddies 
of Vietnam. 

Teach us, O Lord, through the bitter, 
bloodstained pages of our Nation’s 
heroic history, the true worth of the 
vast privileges and responsibilities which 
we this day enjoy and which we so often 
take for granted. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the Members of 
this, the U.S. Senate, meeting in the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress, and grant 
each of them divine wisdom, insight and 
sound judgment as they make decisions 
affecting the entire future of civilized 
man. May this Nation, under God, enjoy 
peace with honor because of their efforts, 
and their dedication to the principles 
that have made us great. 

Give us the sure knowledge that our 
national strength is not only in nuclear 
armaments, guided missiles, and atomic 
weapons, as important as they are to 
our defense, but even more in the char- 
acter, personality, and love of freedom 
characteristic of the American people. 

And hasten the day, O Lord, when, 
through strength, unity of purpose, and 
allegiance to Thy will, we will finally 
be able to beat our swords into plow- 
shares and our spears into pruning hooks 
and learn war no more. 

All this we pray, in Thy holy name, 
with thanksgiving. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of developments since late yester- 
day afternoon, and with the concurrence 
of the distinguished minority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, after conferring with the 
distinguished minority leader relative to 
committee meetings, and in view of the 
agreements which have been reached 
concerning cloture, I ask unanimous 
consent that all committees may be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 
ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
instead of recessing after the completion 
of business today until 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning next, as previously 
ordered, recess until 11 a.m. on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that before the 
pending question is laid before the Sen- 
ate, there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments or speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. Is there morning busi- 
ness? 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“REPORT ON THE 5-YEAR REC- 
ORD OF THE ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS AND ITS FUTURE 

- ROLE”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
219); which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the committee print en- 
titled “Report on the Five-Year Record of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and Its Future Role”, is- 
sued by the Committee on Government 
Operations during the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that three thousand five 
hundred additional copies be printed for the 
use of that committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. 
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Youns of North Dakota, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Moss, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. METCALF, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. McGee, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
Montoya, Mr. ALLOTT, and Mr. CAN- 
NON: 

S. 2875. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a com- 
prehensive program of scientific and engi- 
neering research, experiments, tests and op- 
erations for increasing the yield of water 
from atmospheric sources; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2876. A bill to restrict exploration and 
exploitation of resources of the Continental 
Shelf or under the territorial waters of the 
United States to vessels, including oil-drill- 
ing rigs, and other rigs or contrivances, built 
in and documented under the laws of the 
United States and owned by citizens of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH: 

S. 2877. A bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 in order to provide for a 
National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILIAMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“REPORT ON THE 5-YEAR REC- 
ORD OF THE ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS AND ITS FUTURE 
ROLE” 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 219) author- 
izing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled “Report 
on the 5-Year Record of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Its Future Role”, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MusKIE, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


IMPLEMENTING THE NEW SCIEN- 
TIFIC REPORTS ON WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 
myself and Mr. McGovern, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. KUCHEL, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Moss, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. Harr, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
AlLorr, and Mr. Cannon I introduced, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of the 
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Interior to carry out a comprehensive 
program of scientific and engineering 
research, experiments, tests and opera- 
tions for increasing the yield of water 
from atmospheric sources. Action on 
this bill by the Senate will add to the 
distinguished record of the 89th Con- 
gress in the enactment of legislation to 
meet critical natural resources problems 
of national concern. 

The proposed legislation is intended 
to move forward on recommendations 
contained in two authoritative scientific 
reports very recently released, one titled 
“Water and Climate Modification, Prob- 
lems and Prospects,” by a panel of dis- 
tinguished scientists assembled by the 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council,” and a second report 
titled Weather and Climate Modifica- 
tion,” by a Special Commission on 
Weather Modification established by the 
National Science Foundation. 

These important reports have been 
widely reported in scientific and popular 
journals. The January 28, 1966, issue of 
Science states: 

The lack of a scientific consensus on the 
value of cloud-seeding experiments has had 
a discouraging effect on proposals for greater 
Government involvement in weather modi- 
fication. The missing consensus may now be 
taking shape, however, as a result of a re- 
port issued last week by a prestigious panel 
appointed more than 2 years ago by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The NAS panel chaired by Gordon J. F. 
MacDonald, professor in the Institute of 
Geophysics and Planetary Physics at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, has 
substantially revised its own previous views 
about cloud-seeding. 


The January 31, 1966, issue of News- 
week states: 

The change in the climate was rather pre- 
cipitous, to say the least. Just last May, 
President Johnson had complained of the 
“slow pace” in attempts to modify the 
weather to man’s benefit, and last week, the 
scientific group that has been so skeptical 
about rainmaking and other techniques sud- 
denly announced weather modification is 
possible after all, 


In the words of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council 
Report—volume 1, page 22: 

The available evidence, though not conclu- 
sive, indicates that artificial nucleation tech- 
niques, under certain meteorological condi- 
tions, may be used to modify the space or 
time distribution of precipitation. Specifi- 
cally, we find some evidence for precipitation 
increases of as much as 10 or even 20 percent 
over areas as large as 1,000 square miles over 
periods ranging from weeks to years. 


The timeliness of this “new look” at 
atmospheric water resources is evidenced 
in the New York Times editorial of Jan- 
uary 24, 1966, captioned The Water Sit- 
uation: Critical.” The editorial sets 
forth the situation: 

A widely held misconception—arising 
largely from the fact that reservoirs upstate 
are filled to 40 percent of capacity as opposed 
to 25 percent at this time last year—is that 
the city’s water worries are over. The truth 
is that because of an extraordinary lack of 
snow thus far this winter the situation is 
critical. This last day’s snow is not enough, 
by itself, to change the situation. If by win- 
ter’s end there aren't 5 to 15 inches more 
snow than normal on the upstate water- 
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shed, next summer’s drought will be worse 
than that of 1965. 


Although we join residents of the 
Northeastern States in rejoicing over the 
additional water provided by the storms 
subsequent to the Times editorial, re- 
grettably even those great storms fall far 
short of the amount of precipitation 
needed to relieve the critical water situ- 
ation. To this one example might be 
added literally hundreds of additional 
cases in which the quantity and quality 
of available water resources is critically 
short of requirements. 

In 1961, the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources reported to the 
Senate that large areas of the United 
States face increasingly critical water 
shortages; in fact, in a large part of the 
Nation water supply limitations may cur- 
tail opportunity for economic and popu- 
lation growth by 1980. These include the 
South Pacific area in California, the 
Colorado River Basin, the San Juan- 
Pecos, the Great Basin and the upper 
Missouri. Other areas, including the 
Great Lakes, will be short by the year 
2000. I need not labor this point; we 
now are well aware that throughout the 
United States provision of adequate us- 
able water supplies is a prime national 
problem. 

This Congress, by enactment of the 
Water Resources Planning Act has au- 
thorized comprehensive Federal-State 
planning as a basis for coordinated con- 
servation and development of the surface 
and subsurface waters of the Nation’s 
streams, rivers, lakes, and underground 
water aquifers. That landmark legisla- 
tion, recommended by the Senate Select 
Committee and strongly endorsed by 
President Johnson, will enable the people 
of this country through their State and 
Federal Governments to plan wisely for 
optimum beneficial multipurpose use of 
the Nation’s water resources. Even so, 
for many parts of the Nation inescapably 
it will be planning for water shortages, 
and for stringencies in economic develop- 
ment and amenities that are water- 
based. 

The proposed legislation that I have 
introduced today seeks to increase water 
resources by a scientifically developed, 
coordinated, engineering program in all 
sections of the United States to increase 
the yield from atmospheric water sources. 
The two recent reports that I mentioned 
previously, the report of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the report of 
the National Science Foundation, pre- 
pared after several years’ work by dis- 
tinguished scientists, provide a valid basis 
for confidence that an atmospheric water 
resources program can be effective and 
beneficial. 

I will not attempt even in the briefest 
outline to indicate the scientific basis for 
that; instead I will quote directly from 
the report of the Special Commission on 
Weather Modification of the National 
Science Foundation at page 9: 

With respect to the scientific prospects for 
the future, the Commission finds that attrac- 
tive opportunities exist. Advanced experi- 
mental techniques and application of sophis- 
ticated concepts in statistical design promise 
to reduce the present uncertainty in the in- 


terpretation of field experiments. The scien- 
tific exploration of weather and climate 
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modification is passing from a speculative 
phase to the rational phase. Within reach 
are mathematical and laboratory modeling 
techniques that permit the simulation of at- 
mospheric processes. By these means it 
should become possible to assess in advance 
the probable consequences of deliberate inter- 
vention, An expanded program of basic and 
applied research is needed to take advantage 
of these scientific opportunities. 


With respect to the size of the pro- 
gram, the report states on page 129: 


The Commission recommends that the total 
current fiscal year 1966 budget for climate 
and weather modification research of approxi- 
mately $7.2 million be increased by 1970 to 
$22.30 million or approximately 5 percent of 
the total current fiscal year 1966 budget of 
$500.6 million for both atmospheric sciences 
and meteorological services. Additional in- 
creases of the same order are needed for basic 
research and for large computing facilities, 
making a total increase of $40 to $50 million 
per year by 1970. 


The report of the Panel on Weather 
and Climate Modification of the National 
Academy of Sciences previously referred 
to makes a comparable recommendation 
on page 22: 

We recommend that immediate steps be 
taken by the agencies to raise the support 
from the 1965 level of $5 million to at least 
$30 million by 1970. 

This recommendation is based on a rough 
estimate of the cost of needed research with 
emphasis on field research programs. Fur- 
ther progress in weather modification will 
depend in a critical way on progress in under- 
standing the atmosphere, and in extending 
our capability for predicting atmospheric 
phenomenon both in time and on a local 
scale. Increased funding in weather modifi- 
cation should, therefore, be accompanied by 
a commensurate increase in funding for the 
supporting atmospheric sciences and for the 
development and operation of supporting re- 
search facilities and systems, including new 
computers and observational networks for 
simulating atmospheric circulation. 


The NSF Commission report further 
states on pages 29-30: 

There should be a concerted effort directed 
specifically at the development of what may 
be called the technology of weather and cli- 
mate modification. This is a sector in which 
a conspicuous gap is becoming evident. The 
objectives should be early development and 
testing of techniques by which deliberate 
intervention in atmospheric processes can be 
accomplished and consideration of the likely 
consequences of human activity in inad- 
vertent intervention. Large-scale undertak- 
ings with substantial logistical support will 
be required and close liaison will be desirable 
with the social, biological and other related 
studies. 

There should be provision for operational 
application by both the public and the pri- 
vate sectors as the feasibility and efficacy of 
modification techniques are validated. 

There should be such regulation as may 
be required to protect the public interest and 
advance the state of the art. Admittedly, it 
is difficult to arrive at a judgment on such 
matters as the timing and necessary scope 
of regulation and the form of administration. 
In the opinion of the Commission, however, 
it is not too soon to deal with this matter of 
providing flexibility for adaptation to chang- 
ing needs. 

In the light of the above program, the 
following considerations with respect to 
funding appear to be relevant: 

Federal financial support for research and 
development activities in weather and cli- 
mate modification need to be increased sub- 
stantially above present levels. 
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With respect to the conduct of the 
program, both reports recognize that the 
program must be based on participation 
by many Federal agencies that have com- 
petence and interests in the field. How- 
ever, the reports emphasize the need for 
a unified program. The NSF Commis- 
sion states on page 31: 

The future requirements of the agencies 
and the needs of the weather and climate 
modification field suggest that the organiza- 
tion of a national program should be uni- 
fied around one agency, yet open for the par- 
ticipation of those agencies whose missions 
require a conduct or support of weather and 
climate modification activities. 


The bill introduced today by me and 
other Senators is modeled on these rec- 
ommendations. The bill provides also 
for two other requirements recom- 
mended in the reports: First, protection 
from liability; and second, regulation of 
atmospheric water resources activities. 
These two needs, which are discussed at 
some length in the reports, are pro- 
vided for in the bill although perhaps 
not in the detail or with the specificity 
that they should have after hearings 
and committee consideration. 

Through this proposed legislation the 
Senate is opening up tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the water needs of the Na- 
tion, for economic growth and the well- 
being of its people. It is a complex and 
highly technical field that cannot be cov- 
ered adequately in these brief comments. 

I would like to say that in the prepa- 
ration of the program proposed in the 
bill, we have had the advice of a group of 
several of the very finest scientists in the 
field. 

The bill reflects the view of men with 
the most extensive knowledge of the field 
in regard to the scope, the size, and the 
management of such a program. They 
advised on the sort of centers or estab- 
lishments that would be necessary for 
an adequate national program, on the 
essential scientific equipment, personnel 
requirements—every phase. 

It is my hope that in hearings this 
background can be fully explored, the 
views of additional scientists and experts 
obtained, and a bill behind which there 
is a very wide consensus reported to the 
floor for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2875) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct a comprehensive program of scien- 
tific and engineering research, experi- 
ments, tests and operations for increas- 
ing the yield of water from atmospheric 
sources, introduced by Mr. ANDERSON (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to be associated with the sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico in the prep- 
aration and presentation of the measure 
he has just introduced to establish a pro- 
gram of accelerated scientific and engi- 
neering research, experiments, tests and 
operations for increasing the yield of wa- 
ter from the atmosphere. 

There is probably no scientific under- 
taking of greater importance in our coun- 
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try today, nor any undertaking which 
can produce knowledge more valuable to 
men around this whole planet. 

The world's land resources are cur- 
rently estimated at 32.9 billion acres of 
which only 3.5 billion acres—about 11 
percent—is arable, including land 
planted to tree crops as well as foods 
and fibers. 

Of this total land area, a billion acres 
is too dry to produce commodities for 
men’s use. If we should succeed in find- 
ing methods of modifying weather to 
bring this presently arid, desert area un- 
der cultivation the economic values in- 
volved would be thousands of times our 
investment in research and development, 
and the values to preservation of the 
human race would be incalculable. 

In the present race between food and 
population, arable land resources will be 
inadequate to support population which 
can be anticipated, even with widespread 
introduction and acceptance of popula- 
tion control measures over the next 
decade or two. 

Man’s acquisition of new lands no long- 
er depends on explorers who can extend 
frontiers geographically, but on scientific 
explorations. The exploration of the po- 
tentialities of weather modification and 
increased precipitation from the streams 
of moisture which flow through the at- 
mosphere above us can be of more his- 
toric importance to mankind than any 
discoveries of the past. 

There is evidence that our competitors 
in the ideological struggle in the world 
today are well aware of the importance 
of knowledge of the atmosphere, and the 
values it would have not only in increas- 
ing production for their own people, but 
in influencing the course of world events. 
In volume I of the report of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council panel’s report, the members dir- 
rect attention to the fact that Russia's 
weather modification efforts are at least 
twice as great as ours. The report states: 

No hard figures are available on the level 
of research in weather modification in other 
countries, but we believe we can make a 
rough estimate of expenditures in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union is a technologi- 
cally advanced country with a meteorological 
setting somewhat similar to that of the 
United States. In 1964, the Hydrometeoro- 
logical Services in the Soviet Union employed 
some 70,000 persons, as compared with 51,000 
in 1960. This manpower level corresponds to 
an annual budget of $700 to $800 million if 
the ratio of expenditures to manpower in 
meteorology is comparable to that in other 
areas of research and development (as dis- 
cussed by Korol). The total level of funding 
would then be nearly twice that in our coun- 
try. If we assign about 10 percent of the 
total expenditures to research, then the So- 
viet Union is devoting some $70 to $80 mil- 
lion to the atmospheric and related sciences, 
and very probably this figure does not in- 
clude satellite operations. 

Two members of our panel, Verner E. 
Suomi and Joseph Smagorinsky, have visited 
important centers of research in the Soviet 
Union. The panel has also discussed the So- 
viet effort with David Atlas and Louis J. 
Battan, both of whom have recently made 
extensive tours of Soviet facilities. It is esti- 
mated that about 25 percent of Soviet at- 
mospheric research is devoted to weather 
modification—perhaps about $20 million. 
Although this can at best be only a rough 
estimate, the total Soviet effort in weather 
modification is greater than the U.S. effort 
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by at least a factor of two. We do not intend 
to imply by this comparison that we should 
attempt to duplicate or imitate the Soviet 
effort. We note, however, that the Soviets 
have assigned a higher priority for weather 
modification than we have. 


Weather modification is important to 
us in our local communities, our States, 
the Nation, and on the international 
level, Mr. President. 

I have taken a great deal of pride in 
the leadership of South Dakotans in this 
field. 

For a good many years we have had 
private associations promoting rain- 
making and hail suppression projects. 
Some of our counties levy a small tax to 
support these efforts. 

One of the major current scientific 
programs in weather modification in the 
Nation is being conducted at the South 
Dakota School of Mines at Rapid City. 
This splendid academic institution, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Water and Power, Mr. Kenneth Holum, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and others, 
have cooperated to press ahead with as 
much scientific research in the field as 
we could find equipment and funds to 
support. The South Dakota School of 
Mines was fortunate in enlisting a cou- 
rageous and outstanding scientist to 
head up the work, Dr. Richard Schleus- 
ner, formerly at Colorado State Univer- 
sity. He is a farsighted scientist who 
chose a career in the weather modifica- 
tion field early, when its future was less 
than certain in the minds of some of his 
fellow scientists. 

Assistant Secretary Holum and the 
Bureau of Reclamation found surplus 
Air Force radar equipment to support 
the work, which is now a part of Bureau 
of Reclamation weather modification 
studies in the Colorado River Basin and 
the Upper Missouri River Basin, located 
at the universities in Wyoming and Ne- 
vada as well as South Dakota. 

Exploratory hearings conducted by 
Senator ANpERSON and the Interior 
Committee, and by the Appropriations 
Committee’s Subcommittee on the In- 
terior Department bill, on which the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MounptT] serves, have encouraged and 
supported the Bureau of Reclamation 
effort. 

In view of our continuing South Da- 
kota efforts in the face of past skepti- 
cism, it is very gratifying that two 
panels of outstanding scientists selected 
by the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Science Foundation, 
have now found accelerated work in the 
field desirable, and it is possible to pro- 
pose an adequate national program. 

I hope and trust that this Congress 
can take final action on the program 
this year. 


RESTRICTION OF EXPLORATION 
AND EXPLOITATION OF OFF- 
SHORE RESOURCES TO US. 
BUILT AND OWNED VESSELS 
AND RIGS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to restrict exploration and exploita- 
tion of resources of the Continental Shelf 
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or under the territorial waters of the 
United States to vessels, including oil- 
drilling rigs, and other rigs or contriv- 
ances, built in and documented under 
the laws of the United States and owned 
by citizens of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2876) to restrict explora- 
tion and exploitation of resources of the 
Continental Shelf or under the territorial 
waters of the United States to vessels, 
including oil-drilling rigs, and other 
rigs or contrivances, built in and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United 
States and owned by citizens of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, due 
to a loophole in the shipping laws apper- 
taining to the historic long-standing re- 
quirement that vessels used in U.S. 
coastal operations be U.S.-built, there is 
present danger that foreign shipyards 
will soon take over the U.S. market for 
oil-drilling rigs and such contrivances. 
Apparently, our laws do not clearly re- 
quire that these rigs must be built in the 
United States in order to be eligible to 
operate in U.S. domestic waters. As a 
result, a source of shipyard business of 
major importance is being lost to foreign 
competition and our shipyards are being 
harmed. 

The pertinent statutes are sections 11 
and 883 of title 46, United States Code. 
Also the Submerged Lands Act and the 
Outer Continental Shelf Act, both 
enacted in 1953 (43 U.S.C. 1301-1315 
and 1331-1343 respectively). 

The first statute referred to originated 
in 1789 and provided since the first year 
of its enactment that Federal licenses to 
operate in the domestic coastwise trade 
could only be issued for vessels built in 
the United States. Subsequently, in 
1817 these licenses were restricted to 
citizens. These restrictions have never 
been relaxed and over the past 176 years 
have proven to be a protection for Amer- 
ican shipyards of major consequence. 
However, from time to time flaws and 
inadequacies in the statute have required 
enactment of some perfecting amend- 
ments to encourage shipowners to re- 
sort to American yards. For instance, 
in 1953 an amendment was added to pre- 
vent cheap purchase and return of ships 
which had previously been sold to a 
foreign buyer. More recently, in 1956 
and 1960, loopholes which permitted re- 
building abroad and importation of 
foreign midbodies were closed as a but- 
tress for this historic principle. 

Again, unfortunately a new gap has 
appeared. It seems that rigs used in off- 
shore oil-drilling operations are not con- 
sidered to be in trade requiring licensing 
and therefore, even though used in 
waters subject to the coastwise laws, are 
not required to be U.S. built. Oddly 
enough, this results in the anomolous 
situation that a vessel such as a supply 
boat serving a drilling rig must be U.S. 
built, but the rig itself need not be. This 
would be corrected by the bill. 

The measure attacks the problem by 
requiring that all vessels, including oil- 
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drilling rigs, and other rigs or contriv- 
ances engaged in either exploration or 
exploitation of the resources of the Con- 
tinental Shelf or under the territorial 
waters must be of U.S. construction, be 
owned by a citizen, and be documented 
under our laws. Paralleling similar ex- 
ceptions in the present coastwise laws, 
vessels obtained from the Government 
would be eligible for these operations no 
matter where built. Also, any vessel sold 
or transferred foreign or rebuilt overseas 
would lose its privilege. Other provi- 
sions call for forfeiture of ineligible ves- 
sels so used and, to avoid hardship, for 
a right in the Secretary of the Treasury 
to remit or mitigate this penalty. The 
Secretary is also directed to issue any 
needed regulations. 

Obviously, enactment of the bill will 
not of itself solve the problem of how to 
keep our shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry in a healthy condition. But it 
is a necessary plug to close a rapidly en- 
larging loophole through which well over 
$100 million of shipyard work can soon 
be lost to foreign yards. Already a num- 
ber of contracts for rigs destined to op- 
erate in waters under the jurisdiction of 
the United States have been placed over- 
seas. More will follow rapidly as for- 
eign builders consolidate their foothold. 
It has been less than a year since the 
first major contract in our waters was 
placed in a foreign yard. Delivery of 
this $6 million rig, being built in the 
Netherlands, is scheduled for January 
1966. 

International conditions at the present 
time, are such that it is vital to our na- 
tional interests that all maritime legis- 
lation be directed to the promotion of 
our domestic shipyards. This bill aims 
in this direction and should be enacted 
without delay. It is consistent with the 
mandate of the maritime legislation 
enacted at the opening of the First Con- 
gress of the United States in 1789 and 
still in effect, that the adjacent waters 
of the United States be restricted to 
U.S.-built ships as one of the best pos- 
sible means of promoting a vitally 
needed U.S. shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry. 


NATIONAL SENIOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE CORPS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to establish a National 
Senior Community Service Corps pro- 
gram within the Administration on Ag- 
ing of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The new program would give national 
impetus, technical assistance, and funds 
to private organizations, municipalities, 
counties, and even to States for local 
programs that would channel the abili- 
ties and energies of men and women past 
60 into worthwhile projects of benefit 
not only to the elderly but to their neigh- 
bors and their communities. 

To qualify, sponsors would submit pro- 
grams to State agencies that now have 
the responsibility of formulating State 
plans for the elderly for approval by the 
Administration on Aging. Senior Corps 
programs would thus become a major 
part of State plans. 
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Each sponsoring agency would decide 
whether compensation to participants 
merely should cover expenses, or whether 
small salaries should be provided. In 
any case, no participant would receive 
more than $125 a month. 

Service to others—organized into sen- 
sible and responsive local programs— 
could thus become a second career for 
those Americans who wish, in the years 
after retirement, to participate in the 
society they helped build, rather than to 
become outcasts from it. 

Just as the Peace Corps offers oppor- 
tunity to serve those who need help 
abroad, and just as the VISTA volunteer 
program offers opportunity to help pov- 
erty-stricken Americans in many parts 
of our Nation, this new corps would per- 
mit older Americans to serve, too. The 
difference would be that they would work 
with others who live near them on proj- 
ects of immediate benefit to their home- 
towns or home regions, 

A RESERVOIR THAT MUST BE TAPPED 


Too often, older persons of this Nation 
are described only in “problem” terms. 
We are concerned, and with good rea- 
son, about present deficiencies and fore- 
seeable needs in such areas as housing, 
health, income maintenance, organiza- 
tion of community service programs, and 
much more. Sobering as such problems 
are, they do not adequately tell all there 
is to tell about older Americans today. 

Quite a different picture of the elderly 
was given recently by the Commissioner 
of the Administration on Aging, Mr. 
William Bechill. He said that a reser- 
voir of experience, wisdom, and skills is 
represented in the older population, and 
he gave these facts: 

In 1960, there were 4.6 million persons 
60 years of age and over in the labor 
force, and many are now retired or about 
to retire. Among them were 126,000 pub- 
lic school teachers, 35,000 lawyers, 3,000 
dieticians and nutritionists, 18,000 col- 
lege faculty members, 12,000 social, wel- 
fare, and recreation workers, 11,000 li- 
brarians, 32,000 physicians and surgeons, 
and 43,000 professional nurses. 

Here indeed is a reservoir of talent and 
knowledge. Many of those listed above 
undoubtedly believe that they have 
earned the right to leisure, travel, or 
well-paying part-time work. Many may 
feel that they should relax because doc- 
tors have told them to slow down. No 
one would deny them the retirement they 
have earned. 

But what of those persons who wish 
now to continue in the lifestream of their 
communities? What of those people who 
will never be happy on the shelf, no mat- 
ter how comfortable the shelf may be? 
What of those older Americans who live 
bitter lives of want because society says 
there is no room on the payroll for them? 

Today a hale and hearty retired per- 
son has limited choice of what he can do 
with his hard-earned free time. 

If he has savings or something re- 
sembling an adequate pension he can fill 
his days with activities and hobbies. 

If he lives in poverty or near poverty 
he sometimes must choose between idle- 
ness and a part-time job that may or 
may not be satisfying and creative. 
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They need a new alternative—an al- 
ternative that would be offered by the 
senior service concept. 

I will emphasize now—this point bears 
emphasis—that not only the profes- 
sionally trained person would be helpful. 
Wisdom and a gift for understanding 
people—two precious human qualities 
found more among the elderly than the 
young—are not limited to those who have 
had professional training. 

Only last week I met two persons now 
working as health aids in the Operation 
Reason program in Baltimore. Both are 
in their sixties; neither had ever been 
a social worker before. Their job now 
is to reach isolated elderly individuals, 
many of whom are in desperate need of 
medical help. My two friends from Bal- 
timore have already helped hundreds of 
their fellow citizens in small and some- 
times in major ways. They brought no 
special experience to their new job, but 
they had two vital assets. They knew 
the neighborhoods they are now visiting. 
And they care about the people they 
serve. These qualities, and brief but 
practical training at the beginning of 
their assignments, have helped them suc- 
ceed 


In limited but in very promising ways, 
two new programs sponsored through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity have 
given fresh evidence of potential divi- 
dends that can be realized when elderly 
layman are put to work for others. 

Under the foster grandparent pro- 
gram, men and women past 55 are giving 
care and attention to very young children 
in hospitals. Reports thus far clearly 
show that all concerned—the foster 
grandparents, the children, and the hos- 
pital staff—are delighted with the new 
mood in the children’s wards. One 
woman in her seventies recently told the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Aging that 
the new program gives her “something 
to get up for in the morning.” 

Operation Medicare Alert, which en- 
lists older Americans to notify isolated 
elderly citizens about their new social 
security benefits before the March 31 ex- 
piration date, has received a rousing re- 
ception around the Nation. In Detroit, 
1,500 persons volunteered to participate 
without even the small remuneration au- 
thorized under the program. 

Elsewhere—as you will see in the ex- 
hibits I will attach to this address—pri- 
vate and public enlistment of the elderly 
is going on at the local level. I would es- 
pecially like to commend the National 
Council of Jewish Women for its pio- 
neering work and for the information 
and examples it has provided for this 
presentation. 

Such private efforts should be en- 
couraged, and so should public programs 
sponsored by local agencies either within 
the OEO community action program or 
outside of it. 

The bill I submit today would, I believe, 
have maximum effectiveness while pro- 
viding maximum flexibility. 

OEO community action planners could 
use this new program to bolster. their 
service programs. 

Municipal agencies, in communities 
without community action programs, 
could establish their own programs— 
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there are great social needs even in those 
communities that do not have official 
antipoverty efforts. j 

And private organizations, either in- 
dividually or in conjunction with Gov- 
ernment programs, can continue their 
good work and increase its effectiveness. 

Mr. President, I will not attempt here 
to give hypothetical examples of what 
can be done by elderly citizens in service 
to others. There is no need for that, be- 
cause we already have solid examples of 
great achievement. I ask now for 
unanimous consent to enter several pres- 
entations in the RECORD: 

An excerpt taken from testimony 
given by Mr. William Bechill, Adminis- 
trator of the U.S. Commission on Aging, 
before the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Aging on January 20, 1966. Mr. Bechill 
endorsed the concept of a National Serv- 
ice Corps and gave very pertinent ex- 
amples of its usefulness. 

A statement and exhibits from the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. I par- 
ticularly direct your attention to state- 
ments by participants and the summary 
of work done in 13 areas of the Nation. 

Excerpts taken from a statement given 
to the U.S. Senate Special Committee 
on Aging by the director of the Sacra- 
mento Volunteer Bureau, another pio- 
neering and highly effective private or- 
ganization. I will also note at this time 
that the National Council of Jewish 
Women and the Sacramento Bureau 
urged that some form of assistance be 
given at least for expenses and cost of 
transportation of participants. This 
was a common theme in many state- 
ments received by the Committee on 
Aging during its 7-month study of the 
war on poverty as it affects the elderly. 

I wish, in fact, I could give excerpts 
from all such testimony, but I will sum- 
marize by saying that such testimony 
makes it absolutely clear that there is a 
gradual awakening in this Nation to the 
present waste of the energies and abil- 
ities of our older Americans, and a grow- 
ing determination to stop such waste 
while improving services within commu- 
nities. The statements speak for them- 
selves, and I will conclude with these 
final comments: 

One out of every two senior citizens 
in this Nation is now more than 72.6 
years old. 

The number of persons past 65 will 
probably rise by 6 million—from 19 mil- 
lion today to 25 million—within the next 
20 years. 

Life expectancy for women is now 73.4 
years. For men it is 66. And there are 
some biochemists who say that an aver- 
age life expectancy of 100 could theoreti- 
cally be possible within 35 years. 

Already the average retiree can expect 
14 years in retirement, the equivalent in 
hours of free time to the length of an en- 
tire working life. 

What will we as a nation do with the 
energy, imagination, and experience of 
Americans who are technically beyond 
retirement age, even though they feel 
that they have something yet to give for 
others? 

We should answer that question in the 
most positive terms we can. This bill is 
an attempt to provide part of the answer. 
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I respectfully request unanimous con- 
sent for the bill to lie on the table for 1 
week for additional cosponsors, and for 
the attached exhibits and text of the bill 
to be included in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New Jersey, and the bill and mat- 
ters presented by the Senator will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2877) to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to pro- 
vide for a National Community Senior 
Service Corps, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey (for himself and Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, and Mr. YARBOROUGH), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 is amended by 
redesignating title VI as title VII and sec- 
tions 601, 602, and 603 as sections 701, 702, 
and 703, respectively, and by adding after 
title V a new title as follows: 


“TITLE VI—NATIONAL SENIOR SERVICE CORPS 
“Statement of purpose 


“Sec. 601. The purpose of this title is to 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
Act by providing individuals aged sixty and 
over with an opportunity for part-time em- 
ployment which will provide needed addi- 
tional income and otherwise benefit their 
morale and at the same time provide needed 
services to the community where they reside. 

“Development of programs 

“Sec. €02. (a) In order to carry out the 
purpose of this title the Secretary is author- 
ized to assist and cooperate with State agen- 
cies designated pursuant to section 303 (a) 
(1) in developing programs meeting the re- 
quirements of section 603. 

“(b) The Secretary’s functions under this 
title shall be carried out through the Com- 
missioner. 

“Financial assistance 

“Sec. 603. (a) The Secretary may enter 
into agreements providing for the payment 
by him of part or all of the cost of a State 
program submitted hereunder if he deter- 
mines, in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe, that— 

(1) only individuals aged sixty and over 
will be employed in the program (except for 
administrative purposes) and such employ- 
ment will be in the community where such 
individuals reside or in nearby communities 
either (A) on publicly owned and operated 
facilities or projects, or (B) on local projects 
sponsored by private nonprofit organizations 
(other than political parties), other than 
projects involving the construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of so much of any fa- 
cility used or to be used for sectarian instruc- 
tion or as a place for religious worship; 

“(2) the program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided; 

“(3) the program will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or im- 
pair existing contracts for services; 

(4) the program includes any short-term 
training necessary for the employment in- 
volved, and provides compensation for the 
individual while in such training; 

(5) the rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
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sonable, and except in unusual circum- 
stances no individual will be employed for 
more than twenty hours per week or com- 
pensated for employment in an amount in 
excess of 8125 per month. 

66) the program is being established and 
will be carried out with the advice of com- 
petent speclalists in problems of older per- 
sons; 

“(7) the program is coordinated where ap- 
propriate with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity programs and other Federal and 
State programs; 

8) the program provides that the 
State agency will administer or supervise its 
administration, will make such reports to 
the Secretary, in such form and containing 
such information, as may reasonably be 
necessary to enable him to perform his 
functions under this title, and will keep such 
records and afford such access thereto as 
the Secretary may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. The Secretary shall not finally disap- 
prove any State program, or any modification 
thereof submitted under this section with- 
out first affording the State reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing; 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising, the administration of a State pro- 
gram approved under subsection (a), finds 
that— 

1) the State program has been so 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the program 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 
the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that no further payments will be made to the 
State under this title (or, in his discretion, 
that further payments to the State will be 
limited to projects under or portions of the 
State program not affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any failure to comply. Until he is so sat- 
isfied, no further payments shall be made to 
such State under this title (or payments shall 
be limited to projects under or portions of 
the State program not affected by such fail- 
ure). 

“(-) A State which is dissatisfied with a 
final action of the Secretary under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) may appeal to the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the State is located, by filing a peti- 
tion with such court within sixty days after 
such final action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Secretary thereupon shal] file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which he based 
his action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition, the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Secretary or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, but until the filing of 
the record, the Secretary may modify or set 
aside his order. The findings of the Secre- 
tary as to the facts, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive, but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Secretary to take further 
evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
file in the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The judg- 
ment of the court affirming or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any action of the Sec- 
retary shall be final, subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
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this subsection shall not, unless so spe- 
cifically ordered by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Secretary’s action. 


“Corps members not Federal employees 


_ “Sec, 604. Individuals provided with em- 
ployment under any State program pursuant 
to this title shall not be Federal employees, 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of 
law relating to Federal employment, includ- 
ing those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, leave, unemployment compen- 
sation, and Federal employee benefits. 


“Equitable distribution of assistance 


“Sec. 605. The Secretary shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this title among 
the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the ratios of population aged 60 and over 
and personal incomes. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 606. Payments under this title may 
be made (after necessary adjustment on ac- 
count of previously made overpayments or 
underpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, and in such installments, as 
the Secretary may determine. 


“Appropriations authorized 


“Sec. 607. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1966, $2,000,000 and each fiscal year there- 
after such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title.” 


The matters presented by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey are as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM TESTIMONY BY THE HONORABLE 
WILLIAM D. BECHILL, COMMISSIONER ON 
AGING, ADMINISTRATION ON AGING, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING, JANUARY 20, 1966 


The public appeal of the foster grandparent 
program, Operation Medicare Alert, and simi- 
lar programs, is evidence that older people do 
have skills and competence and are willing 
to use them in public service. 

A reservoir of experience, wisdom, and 
skills is represénted in the older population. 
In 1960 there were 4.6 million persons 60 
years of age and over in the labor force. 
Many of those people are now retired or 
about to retire. Among them were: 126,000 
public school teachers; 35 lawyers; 3,000 
dieticians and nutritionists; 18,000 college 
faculty members; 12,000 social, welfare, and 
recreational workers; 11,000 librarians; 32,000 
physicans and surgeons; and 43,000 profes- 
sional nurses. 

On the other hand, we see all about us in 
every community needs that are not being 
met. The President himself has pointed out 
many ways in which extra public services 
could improve the quality of living of all our 
people. Some of these services will be per- 
formed by persons engaged in specific occu- 
pations in the regular labor force. Others 
could well be provided by the part-time 
employment of retired people. A nation as 
rich and efficient as ours ought to be able to 
fit together the need of older people for in- 
come and satisfaction and the need of the 
community for the contributions older peo- 
ple can make. 

I understand that one or more members 
of the committee may introduce legislation 
to establish a Senior Service Corps. I sup- 
port this concept. I would hope that such a 
corps would be nationwide in scope with 
national support and visibility. The serv- 
ices to be rendered would be organized by 
the local community and performed by the 
retired people who live there. In this way 
the Nation’s financial resources and its recog- 
nition of the acute need for such a program 
could be linked into the State and commu- 
nity services for older people now being ex- 
panded and developed throughout the coun- 
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try under the Older Americans Act and other 


programs. 

There are many areas in which services are 
needed and in which retired people can be 
trained to serve. 

Libraries need help in almost every depart- 
ment—from binding books to story telling. 
Experience in some places shows that compe- 
tent aids can be used in the public schools. 
Home helpers are needed by housebound 
elderly and mothers with special household 
burdens. 

In almost every community there are older 
people who need handymen to make small 
repairs, friendly visitors, grocery shoppers, 
telephone checkups, community kitchens, 
delivered meals, and a host of other such 
services that will help them to live independ- 
ently in their own homes. 

Able-bodied retirees could be hired to 
beautify streets and parks; and to promote 
and help in city clean-up and paint-up cam- 
paigns. There is a compelling need to set up 
neighborhod bureaus where older people can 
obtain information and answers to their 
many questions. 

Anyone who walks through the wards of 
mental hospitals or nursing homes, can see 
the crying need for persons to provide extra 
care and attention which cannot be given by 
a busy staff. 

The services such as I have described are 
inherent in the overall objectives of the Older 
American Act. They are the long-range 
ultimate goals of its programs. 

A National Service Corps, implemented on 
the local level, would both provide services 
needed by the community and put much 
needed money into the pockets of older 
people. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. WILLIAM COOPER, CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL COMMUNITY SERVICES COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, AND. EXHIBITS DESCRIBING ACTIV- 
ITIES OF SENIOR SERVICE ÇORPS 


JANUARY 12, 1966. 
BACKGROUND 


The idea of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women’s Senior Service Corps is to en- 
able the elderly to use their lifelong experi- 
ence and skills in volunteer service to the 
community, and particularly in teaching 
skills to young people. It suggests a new 
type of answer to the question of what peo- 
ple should do after retirement. The Senior 
Service experiment seeks to demon- 
strate that older people possess valuable 
skills and resources that can be of vital 
importance to the community in meeting 
human needs by filling the many civic, 
health, and welfare volunteer jobs not get- 
ting done because of insufficient manpower. 

The Senior Service Corps has therefore been 
organized to meet a dual need: To help 
older people who find the retirement years 
unproductive for themselves and for society; 
to uncover a largely unused resource for un- 
derstaffed health, welfare, educational, and 
civic agencies. 

In October 1962, a publication, “No Time 
To Retire” introduced the Senior Service 
Corps to our member groups. This was is- 
sued as part of a series of manuals, written 
following the White House Conference on 
the Aging, which promote new types of older. 
adult programs. 

In the summer of 1963, we launched a na- 
tional experiment in which 15 of our mem- 
ber groups were selected to test one of three 
ways of establishing a senior service corps: 

A community corps, somewhat like the 
Peace Corps in which a group of volunteers 
remain together as a service unit. Members 
receive initial orientation as a group; meet 
periodically in order to exchange experiences, 
to learn about the network of service agen- 
cies in their communities and to broaden 
their individual potential to give service. 
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When initially proposed, there was no blue- 
print for establishing this type of commu- 
nity corps. 

A volunteer service bureau, in which jobs 
and people are brought together after care- 
ful planning and study. Philadelphia sec- 
tion’s Helpmate served as the model for all 
pilot volunteer bureaus. 

A service program in a golden age center, 
in which center members are trained to be- 
come a more active part of the community. 
The service program may begin with on- 
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premise activities; i.e., supplementing the 
work of the paid staff and younger volun- 
teer staff in activities for members. The ob- 
jective of the center corps is for members 
to serve the outside community, 1. e., Brook- 
lyn Council Center's participation in the 
New York City Board of Education summer 
program to help deprived children succeed 
in school. The service program of the 
Brooklyn Council Center for Senior Citizens 
has served as the model for center-based 
service programs. 


Senior Service Corps in operation 


NCJW section Type of corps Cosponsor and/or cooperating group 
Worcester, Mass Community corps Age Center of Worcester, Inc.: Diocesan 
nt Council of Catholic Women: United 
Church Women of Worcester County. 
Essex County, N. J — Sa Sg Spier, =a E Ca or S Social Agencies of Newark, Belle- 
rvington, and West Hudson. 
R do ‚˖ PANAN AEE EEE E EEA SE Health & Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area; Jewish Community Center. 
Stamford, Conn Community corps: Retired Stamford Vol- | Stamford Community Council, 
unteer Personnel (RSVP). 
Louisville, Ky. ......-- Community corps: Team, Inc. (will work 


with children who are under achievers 


and need motivation). 
Los Angeles, Cali 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Community corps 


Volunteer service bureau: Helpmate 
Volunteer service bureau: Hoosier Helper. 


State commission on aging (volunteer bu- 
reau). 


City — 1 — of parks and recreation 
(volunteer 


Council on il on volunteer of the health and wel- 


fare 

Community Service Council of Metropolitan 
33 Indiana Commission on the 
A and Aged; Indianapolis Senior 
Citizens’ Coun 


Yonkers, N. Volunteer service bureau: Senior Volun- | Community planning council. 
teer Service. 
Shenango Valley, Pa.. Volunteer service bureau_._.-~....-.....-- 
Monmouth County, Specialized service prograna for residents | Welfare Council of Monmouth County. 
NJ. in 2 senior housin velopments. 
Brooklyn, N.Y reed ANE Service ae in Council Center for 
Senior Citizens. 
Tucson, Ariz__.........- Service program in Golden Age Club of 


Jewish Community Center. 


The following sections are currently ex- 
ploring the possibility of establishing sim- 
ilar programs: 

The Minneapolis section, the Governor's 
council on aging, the health and welfare 
council, and the volunteer bureau are ex- 
ploring the possibility of setting up a crea- 
tive arts corps for older adults to demon- 
strate skills and techniques to youth groups. 

The Plainfield, N.J., section and the senior 
citizens center are exploring the possibility 
of jointly setting up a volunteer service 
bureau. 

The Wilmington, Del., section has dis- 
cussed the possibility of setting up a volun- 
teer service bureau with the State commis- 
sion on the aging, community services coun- 
cil, the senior center, the Jewish Community 
Center. A survey of 47 agencies has re- 
cently been completed which has uncovered 
a wide range of volunteer jobs. 

Major results to date (for specific anec- 
dotes and quotes to illustrate these points; 
see attached materials) : 

The pilot corps have proved that older 
people can be useful, participating members 
of the community. Very often the corps 
means the difference between sickness and 
health, between productivity and abject use- 
lessness for older people. The attitudes 
which older people have about themselves 
change as they become volunteers. The corps 
thus contributes to the health, happiness 
and well being of its members. 

Senior service volunteers are performing 
vitally needed community jobs including 
services to the economically disadvantaged. 

Extensive community surveys have uncov- 
ered a wide range of volunteer jobs available 
for older people—similar to the yolunteer op- 
portunities available to younger people. Ex- 
ecutives of social agencies, directors of many 
group work agencies, children’s institutions, 
old age homes and principals of some schools 
have had their eyes opened to the possibili- 
ties of using senior volunteers and are eager 
to have their services. 

Attitudes of other generations to aging 
are changing. Communities are becoming 


aware of senior volunteers as vital, active 
people, doing essential community work. 

Community interest is growing in the idea 
of service as a feasible and desirable alter- 
native to idleness in retirement. One meas- 
ure of community interest is that various 
types of private and Government agencies, 
community organizations and institutions 
are serving as cosponsors of the senior serv- 
ice corps. Another measure is that public 
officials, the mass media, industries, Govern- 
ment agencies, service organizations, and 
churches are becoming part of a network to 
inform older people about the value of serv- 
ing their community. 

An analysis of socioeconomic background 
of the first group of senior service corps 
recruits is now being done. Individuals with 
all types of backgrounds have been recruited: 
those on public assistance; those with com- 
fortable incomes; those with no formal edu- 
cation; those with graduate professional 
degrees. Occupational backgrounds include 
janitors, charwomen, social workers, lawyers, 
and deans of women. Initial findings reveal 
that a substantial number have never volun- 
teered before, The National Council of 
Jewish Women’s Senior Service Corps are 
uncovering a resource of volunteer man- 
power which has never been utilized before. 

There are some examples indicating that 
the training received as a volunteer has re- 
sulted in employment. For example, in 
Essex County, N.J., Miss B volunteered, al- 
though she subsisted on a poverty income, 
She was placed in the office of a social agency 
and brushed up on her typing and office 
skills. In less than a month, Miss B was 
offered a part-time clerical job in the agency. 

A major task in organizing the corps has 
been an educational campaign to achieve 
acceptance of the corps by older adults, social 
welfare leaders, and representatives of all seg- 
ments of the community including industry. 
One of the greatest challenges of the pilot 
groups has been to reach older people and 
interest them in giving service. Teams of 
National Council of Jewish Women volun- 
teers and their cosponsors have visited per- 
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sonnel counselors, executives of retirement 
planning departments, businesses, indus- 
tries, unions, civil service organizations 
and have requested their cooperation. Some 
recent results: The Civil Service Commission 
in Washington, D.C., has encouraged a large 
group of Government agencies to enclose a 
brochure about the senior service corps with 
the severance pay of each employee retiring 
from Government; the Eli Lilly Co., of 
Indianapolis, is including information about 
Hoosier Helper in its counseling program of 
retiring employees. Mayor's proclamations, 
sound trucks touring the city, billboards, 
information booths in key locations, satura- 
tion use of mass media, community meetings 
for older people, coffee hours for older adult 
members of neighborhood churches, have 
been some of the techniques used. 

The most essential part of the educational 
process has been to help the potential sen- 
ior services corps volunteer give service to 
the fullest extent of his capacity. This has 
been accomplished by: extended individual 
interviews, orientation sessions for groups of 
recruits, arrangement with agencies for on- 
the-job training and supervision for each 
volunteer placed. Some corps conduct pe- 
riodic group sessions in which volunteers 
have an opportunity to discuss both their 
satisfactions and any difficulties experienced. 
All corps followup on each senior volunteer 
placed to insure that the placement is mu- 
tually satisfactory to the individual and the 
agency. As a result of these techniques, 
senior volunteers are able to perform neces- 
sary services for which they are qualified by 
training, experience, talent, and personality. 

Intensive tailormade guidance has been 
provided to the pilots through correspond- 
ence and visits by specialists. In addition, 
the following series of publications which 
have been prepared outline and provide de- 
tailed instructions: “No Time To Retire—A 
Senior Service Corps”; “Proceedings of the 
Institute”; “Recruiting Senior Volunteers”, 
and “Interviewing Senior Volunteers,” These 
have been sent under separate cover. 

The question raised on the form of re- 
muneration is one of the most difficult to 
answer at this time. Money for transporta- 
tion and for lunch has been a necessity for 
a substantial number of senior service corps 
volunteers. Efforts made by our pilot groups 
to arrange that the agencies served pay for 
these expenses have met with very limited 
success. The funds which pilot corps have 
been able to allocate for this purpose have 
been insufficient to meet these needs. Funds 
required for transportation are particularly 
important for suburban areas which lack 
public transportation. 

We are also aware that there is a group 
of older adults who would like to volunteer 
their services but need some remuneration 
to supplement their limited income. How- 
ever, our present position is that payment 
of any kind beyond transportation and lunch 
would jeopardize the concept of volunteer 
service. 

I very much hope that the attached ma- 
terials will provide the case histories and 
supporting data requested by you. Please be 
assured of our desire to provide any sup- 
plementary information and to answer any 
questions you may have about the national 
program, activities conducted by the local 
groups, or about the attached materials. 

Sincerely, 
Jupy Cor, 
Professional Assistant, 
Community Services Department. 
WHAT SENIOR SERVICE CORPS MEMBERS AND 

THEIR FAMILIES Say ABOUT THE CORPS 

(See also attached reprints: “Two Mailmen 
Take a New Route”; “Sam Winter Retires 
From Old Age.“ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. N., a 70-year-old bachelor who lives 
alone, retired from Government work after 
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38 years as a statistician. He hasn’t missed 
a Thursday morning at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital where he has served as an 
escort and friendly visitor since June. “I 
guess you could call my job morale building. 
You have to like people to gain their con- 
fidence. One blind man has not talked with 
anyone at the hospital but we have become 
friends. I really look forward to going out 
Thursdays. It seems very worthwhile to try 
and keep the men bright and cheerful. It’s 
a help to me as well, I hope, as to them. I 
enjoyed the conversations in which a man 
sort of blossoms out.” Admitting that he 
knows from experience what loneliness is like, 
he is specially concerned about patients who 
don’t have a soul to come and see them. 

An 82-year-old man who is volunteering in 
the pharmacy at a veterans hospital states: “I 
look forward to my 3 days at the VA hospital 
so much that I like to get there as early as I 
can and stay about 4 to 5 hours. They de- 
pend upon me. I feel as comfortable working 
in this pharmacy as I did in my own drug- 
store.” The daughter of this man says that 
her father is “no longer disinterested in life 
and restless. He has a purpose now and has 
a reason for getting up in the morning and 
getting dressed. He comes home from his 
volunteer work and acts like a happy man 
who has had a good day.“ 

Mr. C., a 56-year-old man, who has a Ph. D. 
degree and held an important position, was 
forced to retire because of a stroke which left 
him with little use of his hands. He walks 
with the aid of a cane. The Senior Service 
Corps placed him as a counselor to boys at 
the boys club. He says about his work: “The 
fact that they are waiting for me to come 
makes me feel good and needed. Working 
with boys makes me feel young again.” His 
wife told of the results which followed the 
stroke. “Since he has been volunteering as 
a counselor, he feels that perhaps he can be 
useful again.” 

One Senior Service Corps member came to 
Washington, D.C., after living in another 
State all her life. “I had to give up my 
business and friends and come to this city 
to live with my daughter. Now that Im 
working at the hospital, I'm no longer lonely. 
It has given me a new lease on life.” 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Recently, the Worcester corps taped the 
comments of their members. The following 
are direct quotes from the tapes: 

Mrs. L: “I am a retired teacher and social 
worker. I found that retirement wasn’t 
what it was dreamed up to be, especially as 
a widow. For the first time in my social 
work career, I found that the best place to 
identify myself would be with my own group. 
I had worked with all ages in all conditions, 
but never with the aged. Now I cover six 
fronts. I go regularly with a program of 
reminiscent music (piano playing) to two 
nursing homes, three homes for the aged. 
But perhaps the most rewarding place is 
my station at the Worcester State Hospital, 
where I play for a group of disturbed old 
ladies.” 

Miss B: “When I retired, I thought I would 
take it easy. I had found work too much for 
me, too much tension and pressure. But 
retirement wasn’t as easy or as pleasant as 
many have since found out. I come to the 
age center and try to be helpful. I do 
practically everything, except type. I also 
do baking for the monthly parties they have 
here and for committee corps meetings. That 
is right up my alley. One finds out that 
there is much that one can do if one wants 
to seek it out. This has been the happiest 
time of my life.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Excerpt from a letter from senior service 
corps chairman: “The responses of our ini- 
tial 20 senior volunteers at the time they 
were interviewed were generally to the effect 
that they wanted something to do that 
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would be personally gratifying with which 
to fill their time. Some typical comments: 
‘I don’t want to be dependent on my chil- 
dren for something to do. I still have some- 
thing to give’.” 

ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 


Mrs. J, 73 years old, formerly a practical 
nurse and garment worker, now works as a 
volunteer in the American Red Cross oper- 
ating a Thermo-Form duplicating machine 
producing textbooks for children who are 
blind and partially sighted, in the Newark 
public schools. Speaking before a group of 
agency center executives and senior service 
corps recruits, Mrs. J stated: “Whether you 
are helping a sick person or child, you will 
feel a pleasure at giving that you never 
knew before. There is no business, no 
money, no bargaining, just pleasure you can’t 
buy, helping others.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Mrs. F represents an excellent example of 
partial rehabilitation through volunteer 
service. She is afflicted with severe arthritis 
and debilitating obesity and for some time 
has been able to leave her home only occa- 
sionally. She first came to Helpmate in No- 
vember of 1963, having been referred by a 
newspaper article. She stated that she had 
a typewriter at home and that it would be 
possible for her daughter to pick up and de- 
liver work for her to do, This was accom- 
plished, and she was also enlisted as a knitter 
of sweaters for emergency aid, with all her 
work being done at home. 

After some weeks of giving service in this 
manner, Mrs. F decided to try coming to the 
office of the Jewish Family Service, for whom 
she had been working at home. With her 
daughter providing transportation, this plan 
worked most satisfactorily, both for Mrs. F 
and for the agency. Mrs. F derived a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction in the 
knowledge that she was able to leave her 
home 1 day a week, something she had not 
been prepared to do before becoming a Help- 
mate volunteer, She is now in the process 
of receiving medical help for her arthritis 
and has also recently undergone surgery, but 
she has indicated in writing her desire to con- 
tinue working for Helpmate as soon as she is 
able. While her physical problems continue, 
her mental attitude has been materially im- 
proved and the knowledge that she has been 
able to be of service has sustained her 
throughout her hospital stays and has given 
her something to anticipate when she is re- 
covered. 

[From Council Woman magazine of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, June 

1955] 


Two MAILMEN TAKE A NEW ROUTE 


When Charles Quinne and Albert Buskey 
received their invitations to an orientation 
Session for the Worcester Senior Service 
Corps, they were frankly skeptical. 

If the letter hadn't been signed by Mrs. 
Wallace Wolf, then president of Worcester 
section, it is doubtful that they would have 
gone at all. Mr. Quinne knew Mrs. Wolf 
well; he’d been her mailman for 20 years 
before his recent retirement from the post 
Office. Mr. Buskey, also a mailman, had re- 
tired at the same time. It seemed nice that 
somebody like Mrs. Wolf should care about 
helping them to fill up all this sudden spare 
time—but volunteering seemed like a strange 
idea. And what kind of volunteering could 
a mailman do? 

“We're not going to make out here—that 
was the kind of feeling we had,” confessed 
Mr. Buskey later. 

Still, when another woman on Mr. Quinne’s 
mail route called to urge them to come, they 
decided to go down together. At the meeting, 
they couldn’t help but be impressed by the 
stories told by Mrs. Sylvia Barg, of Philadel- 
phia's Helpmate about the volunteer work 
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retired people there were doing. They were 
even more impressed by the slides she showed 
of the people on their jobs in hospitals, 
offices, and children’s homes, 

It was lucky that the director of volun- 
teers at the local hospital was at the meeting, 
too. When Mr. Quinne and Mr. Buskey 
showed interest, she invited them down to 
see her on the spot. They were given train- 
ing and signed up for once a week to wheel 
patients from their wards to the physical 
therapy room. 

“It turned out to be a great job,” says Mr. 
Buskey. 

“A lot of people we wheel down to therapy 
are scared,” he says. They don’t know what 
to expect. We talk to them while they're 
waiting. We tell them it’s nothing to worry 
about. We find out what they're interested 
in and talk about that. We bring them coffee 
and magazines. It keeps their minds off 
being frightened.” 

Mr. Quinne and Mr. Buskey grew so en- 
thusiatic about their work that they ended 
in giving 4 days a week. The hospital was 
delighted, and each now has a small pile of 
thank you notes from former patients. 

Stories like that of Mr. Quinne and Mr. 
Buskey can be told by many of the 15 council 
sections pioneering the senior service corps. 
If there is one thing all have learned it is 
that the biggest selling job must be done to 
the older volunteers themselves. 

“With all the tremendous enthusiasm that 
first greeted the corps,” says one of the pro- 
fessionals long associated with the program, 
“we expected to be flooded with applicants. 
We were a bit startled to find that it was far 
easier to get cosponsoring agencies and 
volunteer jobs than the older volunteers 
themselves. We've had to come to grips with 
the realization that older people are often 
resistant to change. It’s hard to try some- 
thing new after a long lifetime. Even if a 
new idea appeals to you, you may be afraid. 

We've found that one approach is not 
enough. We have to contact people many 
times. We have to literally saturate a com- 
munity with the idea.” 

Besides getting radio, TV, and newspaper 
publicity—which has been relatively easy to 
obtain—sections in the corps have ap- 
proached clergymen, doctors and personnel 
directors who are in touch with retired peo- 
ple to ask them to make recommendations. 
Personal contact by council members, like 
Mrs. Wolf's, are also urged. Essex County, 
N.J., persuaded the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. to hold a luncheon for retired employees 
at which Mrs. Mortimer Wald, a leader in 
council older adult programs, spoke. As a 
result of efforts by the section and its co- 
sponsor, the Council of Social Agencies of 
Newark, Belleville, Irvington, and West Hud- 
son, a local electronics firm is mentioning the 
corps in its counseling for retirement guide- 
book and in interviews with retiring em- 
ployees. In Worcester, where the corps is 
cosponsored with the Age Center of Worcester 
Area, Inc., the United Church Women joined 
in sponsoring the recruitment campaign. 

Not all senior volunteers have to be coaxed. 
Stamford recently was faced with quite an 
opposite problem: an ebullient gentleman 
who insisted upon a job that nobody else 
could do and had never been done. 

It took skilled staffwork, but the Stamford 
corps did it. Since their client was an en- 
thusiastic ballroom dancer, they talked the 
local association for retarded children into 
letting him give dancing lessons to a group 
of retarded teenagers employed at their shel- 
tered workshop. This means that twice a 
week all of the workshop equipment has to 
be cleared off the floor, but the lessons have 
been so successful that nobody complains. 
The difficult volunteer proved to be all 
patience and warmth with the children, and 
amazed the professionals by working out 
ways of teaching them right from left so that 
they were happy to remember. There are 
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now plans to have him teach other similar 
groups. 

The corps program has also learned to be 
flexible. In Monmouth County, N. J., where 
Greater Red Bank, Asbury Park, and Long 
Branch sections are cosponsoring a corps, a 
group of residents in a housing development 
for older people were attracted by the idea of 
volunteering, but a transportation problem 
made it difficult to go out into the commu- 
nity. In consultation with the county wel- 
fare council, a program was developed which 
allowed the senior volunteers to do sewing 
and paperwork for health and welfare agen- 
cies in the community rooms of their devel- 
opment. 

The corps is delighted to find that senior 
volunteers can be of value to other older peo- 
ple. In Los Angeles, where the program is 
based in the section-sponsored golden age 
center, a new community demonstration 
project is being planned with the city volun- 
teer bureau and department of parks and 
recreation. It expects to place senior volun- 
teers as recreation programers, teachers of 
skills, and discussion group leaders in three 
older adult centers operated by the park 
department. 

Perhaps the most dramatic placement 
made by the corps is that of a retired 
Worcester, Mass., salesman who speaks seven 
eastern European languages. It was ar- 
ranged for him to visit patients at the 
Worcester State Hospital for the Mentally III 
who, because of difficulties with English, were 
particularly withdrawn, As a result of his 
visits, one woman, when addressed in her 
native tongue, uttered her first intelligible 
words in 30 years. 

Achievements like these are what keep 
corps spirits high, encourage more corps to 
grow, and keep the corps—and council—in 
the spotlight for people concerned with the 


aged. 

Dr. Donald Kent, Director of the U.S. Office 
of Aging, who recently addressed the found- 
ing meeting of the corps in Essex County, is 
among those impressed. With early retire- 
ment,” he says, “it is essential that activities 
be developed that are meaningful and satis- 
fying for older people. The Senior Service 
Corps of the National Council of Jewish 
Women is one of the most imaginative that 
I have seen.“ 

[From Look magazine, Aug. 13, 1963] 
Sam WINTER RETIRES From OLD AGE 

Retirement came early and cruelly to Sam 
Winter, a 66-year-old Brooklyn, N.Y., car- 
penter. On June 26, 1958, Sam fell 8 feet 
from a scaffold to the pavement in Manhat- 
tan's Herald Square. His back was painfully 
injured; his left arm and foot were broken. 
It was the end of a career that had started 
at 14, when he became a carpenter’s appren- 
tice in Poland, and continued after he emi- 
grated to the United States in 1920. 

From 1958 to 1961, Sam was in and out 
of the hospital. He had four operations. 
He wore a special brace for his back. He had 
to use acane. At home, he experienced the 
first frightening, empty hours of enforced 
retirement. But Sam Winter wouldn't sit 
idle in a chair, his life over. He went out 
and joined a senior citizens’ center. Today, 
he is a volunteer in the National Council of 
Jewish Women’s new community project— 
the senior service corps. 

The center is important to Sam Winter. In 
its small workshop, he builds cabinets and 
benches, and has put a new door on the 
phone booth. He wears a carpenter’s shop 
apron all day. Once a week, as part of his 
work in the senior service corps, Sam teaches 
copper art to Girl Scouts in the center's 
workshop, More than 300 Girl Scouts have 
attended his classes since the program be- 
gan in January. It's been wonderful,” Sam's 
wife says. He loves the work and the chil- 
dren. He gets up every morning with a goal. 
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His feet ache, his back aches—it’s sheer hell. 
But if he didn't have a place to go, he might 
not get up at all.“ The center gives Sam a 
Place to go to, and the confidence he will need 
to reach out beyond it. 

Sam returned to an active role in the world 
at public school 197, where he now spends 
1 day a week as a volunteer carpenter. His 
experience there will help the National Coun- 
ell of Jewish Women to expand its senior 
service corps. Plans call for a network of 
community volunteer bureaus and independ- 
ent service groups outside the senior centers. 
(Noncenter projects are already underway 
in Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Los Angeles.) 
The council has learned much from Sam and 
the centers. “When they were first estab- 
lished, the centers seemed to be a conveni- 
ent place to put grandma out of the way,” 
Mrs. Willen says. Now, they are becoming a 
place to help the aged get back to society— 
a bridge. We have to find new ways of build- 
ing bridges, of helping all of us get back to 
our world.” The senior service corps is doing 
that. For Sam Winter, it has been a bridge 
from injury and idleness to a world of mean- 
ing and fulfillment. 


OLDER PEOPLE DESCRIBE THEIR NEED To 
SERVE— TYPICAL LETTERS FROM PROSPECTIVE 
APPLICANTS 


Since the announcement of the establish- 
ment of National Council of Jewish Women’s 
Senior Service Corps experiment, hundreds 
of letters requesting information have been 
received from public and private agencies, 
churches and civic organizations all over 
the country. (Copies of these letters will 
be sent upon request.) Letters from pros- 
pective applicants from every part of the 
country clearly prove the need for this serv- 
ice. The following are some typical exam- 
ples. For other examples, see attached arti- 
cle, “Just What We Were Looking For.” 


WORCESTER, Mass. 

Dear Mapam: I wish to offer myself to fill 
one of those 100 jobs mentioned in last 
night’s Gazette. I am a retired railroad 
agent and train dispatcher, in perfect health. 
The last time I was really sick was at the 
age of 7 when I suffered from pleurisy, I 
do not smoke, drink, or run about with dis- 
orderly women. I am married the second 
time, and am the father of seven children. 

After I was pensioned, my wife and I op- 
erated a general store for over 5 years, but 
that was over 3 years ago. I was 74 last 
Christmas day, but I haven't started to de- 
teriorate in body to any great extent. 

The most awful job that I have ever had 
is what I am, and have been doing, for the 
past 3 years, and that is sitting in a chair 
reading papers and books, taking short 
walks, going to bed and getting up the next 
morning and repeating the same routine, day 
in and day out. Retirement is for those who 
want to die. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. B. 
WARREN, Mick. 

Dear Sm: I am one of those retirees, who 
through no fault of my own, am too young 
to die, and too old to work. I’m 66 years 
young and on social security, and I sure 
would love to get back in the saddle again. 
Hate to think that, that old rocking chair 
has got me; my family is grown; and on 
their own which leaves me with very little 
to do and when I try to endeavor myself to 
do something it’s always no grandma, take it 
easy, we'll do it—which is very sweet but I 
feel I'll degenerate faster this way than be- 
ing occupied. 

Tm also a widow, have been for the last 
13 years; my life has been a hard one but 
always managed to keep my chin up. When 
my husband was living we had been in busi- 
ness for a number of years, but since his 
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passing, I had it very hard and now on so- 
cial security, which is very small; it would 
do my heart good to be of help. I speak 
and write both languages, French and Eng- 
lish, fluently. I probably could be of help 
to someone in hospital, writing, can play 
Piano, play cards, etc. I'm sure T could fit 
in somewhere where I hope I could ‘be of 
some great help. 

Hearing from you would give me a great 
deal of pleasure and could furnish you with 
best of references as to character and 
ability. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. S. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Dear MapaM: Kindly advise if there is a 

senior service corps in Detroit as described 
in today's Detroit News. 
T I give 2 or 3 days each week to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in their induction program 
and service to military families and I should 
like to give 1 or 2 days to some other proj- 
ect, especially where typing skills would be 
needed. I understand that volunteer work- 
ers who have clerical skills are sometimes 
hard to find. 

I am receiving social security benefits but 
I have found it very difficult to be idle. 
My eight children are married and gone and 
what I have now (and what I never had be- 
fore) is time. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. J. 


VITAL COMMUNITY Work Is BEING DONE 


(See also attached reprints: Philadelphia 
section’s H.E.L.P./Mate; Look features Brook- 
lyn Senior Service Corps; newspaper clip- 
pings from Newark Sunday News and the 
New York Times, and East Orange Record.) 

Senior service corps volunteers are sery- 
ing the economically disadvantaged of all 
ages in a variety of settings including: set- 
tlement houses, schools, public libraries, 
boys clubs, girls clubs, nursing homes, homes 
for the aged, recreation centers operated by 
the city department of parks and recreation, 
projects of the department of public wel- 
fare, restoration centers, cerebral palsy cen- 
ters, commissions for the blind, State mental 
hospitals, sheltered workshops for retarded, 
blood banks, museums, adoption centers, 
every type of social agency. Many of the 
above agencies and institutions serve indi- 
viduals on all economic levels. However, the 
majority, particularly those serving the men- 
tally and physically handicapped, do not 
identify the economically deprived. 

Few corps have, as yet, had the opportu- 
nity to work with local community action 
programs During the summer, several 
corps members in Worcester did clerical 
work for the WICS screening center for the 
Job Corps for girls. Members of the Stam- 
ford corps who were referred to Head Start 
during this past summer found that the 
project was not then prepared to work with 
volunteers of any age group. The Los Ange- 
les corps chairman reports: “We have not, 
as yet, explored the possibility of our volun- 
teers working with the war on poverty. 
Most of the war on poverty projects are, 
at present, substantially in areas distant 
from the primary area in which our volun- 
teers live and transportation is our most 
often encountered problem.” 

An attempt is now being made to involve 
senior service corps members in Medicare 
Alert in communities where this is in 
operation. 

However, it must be stressed that senior 
service corps volunteers are giving direct 
service to the economically disadvantaged. 


Members of the Brooklyn Council Cen- 
ter for Senior Citizens are serving as volun- 
teers in the New York City public school 
Head Start program. 
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The story of one senior service corps volun- 
teer in Essex County, N.J., illustrates the 
variety of aid which one willing, able older 
person can give the economically deprived. 
Mr. L., an 82-year-old retired architect, un- 
dertook as his first senior service assignment 
the task of giving professional guidance to 
“an interracial group in Newark who were 
building their own church, When the de- 
partment of welfare advised the corps that 
they needed teachers of skills for home- 
makers roundtables, Mr. L. eagerly agreed 
to give demonstrations on how to build and 
repair furniture. He is now acting as a 
volunteer for the Newark Commission for 
Conservation and Neighborhood Rehabilita- 
tion and regularly visits homeowners in 
deteriorated neighborhoods and advises 
them on how to improve the value of their 
property. 

Included in other services given the eco- 
nomically deprived are: 

Teaching remedial reading in elementary 
schools where they have a large enrollment 
of underprivileged children and in summer 
programs set up to help deprived children 
succeed at school; 

Skills courses (sewing, printing, crafts, 
dancing); vocational counseling; gymnastics 
and body building in low-income neighbor- 
hood centers; 

Cultural enrichment programs, setting up 
libraries at settlement houses; 

Services at the work opportunity center 
set up by the department of public welfare 
to teach reading to heads of families, so that 
they can get employment; 

Serving as grandparent counselors at a 
camp for deprived children; 

Assisting occupational therapist at the 
physical medicine department of the vet- 
erans hospital; and 

Assisting the caseworker at an adoption 
center. 

The services done by senior service corps 
volunteers are as individual as the volunteers 
themselves. As many are described in the 
enclosed materials, they will not be repeated 
here. Among others: 

A 72-year-old electrical engineer is assist- 
ing the curator of the Stamford museum to 
set up a portable educational exhibit on the 
history of communications to tour the pub- 
lie schools. 

A former postman in assisting the execu- 
tive at the Essex County Heart unit in re- 
organizing the unit. 

A former dean of girls at a local business 
school does secretarial and statistical work 
for the rehabilitation center of Worcester. 

A former custodian does janitorial work 
at the Stamford Rehabilitation Center. 

A widely traveled articulate man gives 
lectures illustrated by slides to a geography 
class in a Louisville school. 

A group of volunteers are conducting a 
survey on readers for the Sharon, Pa. Public 
Library. 

There are numerous stories to illustrate 
how both young and old can be served by 
good volunteer projects. Recently, the 
White Plains, N.Y., Senior Center, sponsored 
by the National Council of Jewish Women, 
initiated a senior service program. The at- 
tached reprint from the December 9 New 
York Times tells how both the schoolchil- 
dren and the older people feel about this 
service. Since the article was written, the 
number of schoolchildren served has in- 
creased to 80. 

A group of children, their friends, and 
parents are looking at older people in a new 
Way as a result of the activities of Brooklyn’s 
Senior Service Corps members. Part of this 
imaginative program is described in the at- 
tached reprint: “Look Features Brooklyn 
Senior Service Corps.” Some letters re- 
ceived from children who have been served 
are also attached. 
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From the East Orange (N. J.) Record, Oct, 21, 
1965] 


MEANINGFUL YEARS 


It probably comes as a surprise to many 
people that a clearinghouse for volunteer 
work by the elderly exists. It’s the sort of 
thing community-service-minded people 
think of whenever the needs of a city like 
East Orange are discussed. As recently as 
this month the senior citizens subcommittee 
of the community action program puzzled 
over the ways in which older people with 
time to spare and skills to offer could use 
both for the benefit of others. 

The senior service corps (SSC) has existed 
for just over 1 year. It consists primarily of 
a committee of women, a small office in 
Newark staffed by Mrs. Marjorie Morrow and 
the 25 volunteers she has interviewed and 
placed in jobs of all kinds—hospitals, chil- 
dren's aid, libraries, guidance clinics, neigh- 
borhood centers, and so on. 

The Essex County SSC is a pilot project, 
one of 15 in the Nation which is being care- 
fully watched by authorities in gerontics 
(that’s old-age specialists), Government and 
social work. If it proves successful, as it 
has here so far, it is likely to be incorporated 
into a piece of Federal legislation. If that 
happens the impact on the welfare of the 
elderly would be at least comparable to the 
effect that employment programs related to 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps have had 
on the young people of this Nation. And 
that is considerable. 

All this week SSC registration desks have 
been set up at public places in town. Lit- 
erature is available and the folks at the 
desks can answer specific questions. * * * 

At the kickoff event Monday, when Sena- 
tor Harrison WiLti1aMs spoke, many of the 
people present seemed to be impressed with 
the SSC ideas but not convinced. In other 
words, there was unanimous interests in the 
concept and the functions of the corps; the 
need for such an agency is manifest. The 
only doubt anyone had was how much he or 
she should be involved. 

That, of course, is the crux of the whole 
program. The individuals who recognize the 
need, who are interested in the program 
must participate or there is no program. 

These individuals actually stand the most 
to gain. For what the service corps offers 
above all else is the chance to be useful 
and productive even if the world of business 
closed its doors or the family has outgrown 
its need for you; your earlier roles in society 
were merely building toward the fulfillment 
that twilight years can be. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 9, 1965] 


WHITE PLAINS ELDERS LEND HAND IN TEACH- 
ING SKILLS TO THE YOUNG 


(By Steven V. Roberts) 


Wuire Prarns, N.Y., December 8—Slowly 
the gnarled brown hand guided tiny fingers 
clenching a paintbrush and the jagged line 
turned into a smooth curve as the white 
paint outlined the neck of a dog. 

“Dickie is one of my prize pupils,” Mrs. 
Edith Wolcott beamed. Dickie Vogel, age 8, 
looked up through huge brown eyes set in 
an almost perfectly round face and went back 
to daubing black paint in the region of the 
dog’s eye. 

Mrs. Wolcott is one of 14 senior citizens— 
she admits to 39 years—who have spent 6 
afternoons this fall teaching various crafts 
and skills to about 60 children at the Adult 
Community House at 20 Soundview Avenue 
here. 

SUBSTITUTE GRANDPARENTS 

The program contrasts markedly with the 
often boring, make-work activities provided 
by many organizations for older persons. 

They're really substitute grandparents,” 
said Mrs. Howard Rothman, a member of the 
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Post Road School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, which cosponsors the program with 
the community house. 

A lot of people in a suburb like White 
Plains come from all over the country,” she 
said. “They're IBM or General Foods or in- 
surance people and there are no grandpar- 
ents here. Many of these kids see their 
grandparents only at Christmas, 

It is debatable who enjoys the classes 
more—the children or their elders. Across a 
long, sunny room from the painting class 
six little girls chattered: “Is this right, Mrs. 
Popper? Start me, Mrs. Popper.“ 

Mrs. Lillian Popper put down the stitching 
she was checking and said: “It’s very pleas- 
urable here. It makes me recall the days 
when my children were this age, and I’m 
refreshed by the children’s talk.” 

In the basement Lennox Blyth, a retired 
bakery manager, told several boys in a soft 
Scotch burr how to round wooden shelves 
and George W. Vos pointed proudly to a clay 
dinosaur that 9-year-old Walter Harris had 
just finished. 

Mr. Vos, who as former advertising direc- 
tor for Texaco created the company’s famous 
fire chief symbol, said he had taken up clay 
modeling and was delighted to teach the 
youngsters. 

“I knew I'd be retired some day,” he said 
between puffs on his pipe, “and I didn’t col- 
lect postage stamps or anything.” 

MORE THAN 300 CHILDREN APPLIED 


The community house is a nonsectarian 
membership organization open to persons 
over 60 years old and sponsored by the Scars- 
dale-White Plains section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. More than 300 
children from the Post School applied for 
the experimental program this fall, but there 
Was room for only 60. After New Year’s more 


teachers and students will be added. 


“The children were supposed to come at 
3:30 and have milk and cookies before start- 
ing but they tear in here at 3 and gulp their 
food in 5 minutes,” Mrs. Rothman said. 


From the Newark (N.J.) News, May 9, 1965] 


RETRED? Over 60? Borep? Don’r Bg; 
SENIOR SERVICE CORPS NEEDS You 


Retired and over 60? Well, don’t just sit 
at home. There's a bureau at 45 Branford 
Place that will find a job for you as a volun- 
teer worker in a social agency. 

Mrs. Marjory Morrow, executive director of 
the senior service corps, said: “Our problem 
is getting retirees acquainted with us. There 
are hundreds of positions available.” 

If an elderly person has a special skill, 
there is sure to be some agency that can use 
it. “A man skilled in woodworking, for in- 
stance, can teach a boy the craft,” Mr. Morrow 
said. We need such teachers in boys’ cen- 
ters in Newark.“ 

The senior service corps, which was created 
last October, will have its official opening 
Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. at the Douglas Hotel. 
Dr. Donald P. Kent, Director of the Office of 
Aging, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will speak at the opening cere- 
monies. 

Since the bureau was started and until 
Mrs. Morrow’s appointment as executive di- 
rector last week, it was headed by Glenn 
Drover, of New York, who worked there part 
time while getting his master's degree from 
the Graduate School of Social Work at Ford- 
ham University, New York. 

There are presently eight men and women 
working in agencies who were placed there 
by the corps. Louis Plitkin, for instance, of 
60 Cedar Lane South, is working with the 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 

Plitkin, who retired 2 years ago as an elec- 
trical engineer, is assisting a young student 
at Newark College of Engineering who was 
blinded in an accident. 
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“He decided he wanted to complete his 
course,” Plitkin said. “An ordinary volun- 
teer couldn't help him. He wouldn't be able 
to understand the mathematical equations 
and terminology. Since I started this, I have 
developed a real desire to help him.” 

Jacob Gedrich, of 46 Briarwood Drive, Short 
Hills, who retired 6 months ago as a manu- 
facturer of houseware products, said he was 
used to working a 15-hour day and needed 
something to do. He spends between 20 and 
25 hours per week as a volunteer in the 
neuropsychiatric ward of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, East Orange. 

Mrs. Morrow said there is plenty to do for 
people without special training or abilities. 
There is everything from babysitting and 
working with children in playgrounds to an- 
swering telephones. They can spend as many 
or as few hours as they choose. 

Interested persons are first interviewed by 
Mrs. Morrow to determine their interests, 
then referred to an agency. 

SURVEYS Prove THAT OLDER VOLUNTEERS ARE 
NEEDED AND WANTED 

In pilot cities, survey teams have inter- 
viewed the directors of health, welfare, and 
educational institutions and have registered 
hundreds of different services for older per- 
sons. A chart showing the volunteers’ jobs 
for older people uncovered by the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Senior Service Corps is enclosed 
as a sample of the number and variety of 
opportunities available. 

Recently, W n, Del., completed a 
survey of 47 agencies, in order to determine 
whether there existed a need for older adult 
volunteers in their community. Here are 
some excerpts from their report on the sur- 
vey: 

Lerne community services council sent a 
letter to local agencies and institutions ad- 
vising them of our survey and asking their 
cooperation. Miss Marianne Howard kindly 
consented to help orient council volunteers 
who would do the interviewing. 

“The response to the use of skilled older 
adult volunteers has been overwhelmingly 
positive. The exceptions have been agencies 
whose files are confidential and therefore use 
only professional staff. Two or three ex- 
pressed general misgivings about volunteer 
help. Many agencies indicated a wide range 
of unmet needs that volunteers might fulfill. 

“In the area of instruction and group 
leadership, people are needed to teach up- 
holstery, cabinetmaking, sewing, radio and 
TV repair, woodworking, photography, music, 
art, dance, tutoring in academic subjects. 

“There is a need for office personnel to do 
filing, typing, mailing, phoning, mimeograph- 
ing, and to man the switchboard. 

“Requests for any number of miscellaneous 
helpers such as gardener, projectionist, li- 
brarian, temporary homemaker, friendly 
visitor, babysitter, repairman, and someone 
to assist with food preparation, were received. 

“Professional help from speech therapists, 
social workers, physical and occupational 
therapists, and nurses who have retired were 
solicited. 

“This has been a most interesting project. 
To my knowledge, all agencies were most 
cordial to the volunteers who did the inter- 
viewing. Many expressed keen interest in 
the proposed project and looked forward to 
its speedy implementation.” 

Most surveys report similar results. In 
general, those few agencies which were un- 
able or unwilling to use older adults were 
uninterested in volunteers of any age group. 
But much more typical of the reaction to 
the survey team is the following from the 
director of a boys club: 

“I am most anxious that this agency be 
used in the senior service corps program. 
I need both men and women volunteers who 
are interested and patient. I need especially 
people who know the vocational field to give 
guidance, help place the boys in positions 
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for apprentice training, assist the boys with 

their homework, take care of books in the 

library. I will take responsibility for train- 

ing volunteers for these jobs.” 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN AND Irs SERV- 
ICES FOR OLDER ADULTS 


The National Council of Jewish Women, 
founded in 1893, is a voluntary service and 
educational organization whose purpose is 
to lead and inform Jewish women for action 
to advance human welfare and democracy. It 
conducts a vigorous program of educational 
and welfare activities throughout the coun- 


Work with older adults has been a major 
emphasis for many years and the National 
Council of Jewish Women has pioneered a 
series of new programs to eliminate loneli- 
ness and poverty, rehabilitate older people 
and enable them to remain healthy and ac- 
tive citizens in their communities, Since 
establishing the first nationwide network 
of golden age clubs and centers 18 years 
ago, the National Council of Jewish Women 
has set up services, i.e., meals-on-wheels, 
special employment programs, sheltered 
workshops, institutes on how older adults 
see themselves in relation to their children 
and others; social action and continued edu- 
cation programs. Each new program has 
evolved form experience and NCJW has been 
in the vanguard of developing new programs. 
Its newest program, a nationwide senior serv- 
ice corps, is a pioneering venture to provide 
the opportunity for people in retirement to 
be needed and to be useful. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
supported medical care for the aged and is 
currently involved in an information cam- 
paign to insure that every eligible older 
adult receives the benefits to which he is 
entitled under the 1965 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs, NATHAN SLOATE, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, VOLUNTEER BUREAU OF SAC- 
RAMENTO, CALIF., SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD 
OF HEARINGS BY THE U.S, SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGING ON THE WAR ON POVERTY AS 
Ir AFFECTS THE ELDERLY, JANUARY 20, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as executive director of the Volun- 
teer Bureau of Sacramento, I wish to present 
the many ways the bureau utilizes the time 
and talents of our older citizens as volun- 
teers. 

Of any group, is it more true than for our 
older citizens that most men lead lives of 
quiet desperation”—finished with their jobs, 
children grown, perhaps living in increased 
isolation and feeling unneeded and useless. 
Many older persons whom our culture has 
cast adrift seek creative outlets still expected 
of maturity through a satisfying and ade- 
quate use of their new leisure time. Though 
much has been done for and by the older 
persons in our community to provide recrea- 
tion and social activities here in Sacramento, 
as in many other communities, there has 
been no organizational method for stimulat- 
ing participation in community endeavors 
prior to the development of the Sacramento 
Volunteer Bureau so that they could con- 
tinue to make a real contribution to society 
so that they are not “done for” but do the 
giving. 

Volunteer work helps maintain the dig- 
nity, status, self-respect, and self-esteem of 
the individual and has broad social, physical, 
and mental health implications. The older 

n as a volunteer finds personal satis- 
faction and growth in developing new in- 
terest and skills, strengthening old skills, 
making new friends while learning about 
and contributing to his community, 

An ad hoc committee was formed in Jan- 
uary 1962 to explore ways that senior citi- 
zens could constructively utilize their sur- 
plus time so that they remain active con- 
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tributing citizens in our community, and at 
the same time not lose their productive skills 
nor feel bored, useless, and unneeded. 

The committee was later supplanted by 
the Volunteer Bureau of Sacramento and 
started its program in October 1962, with an 
excessive focus on older people, to test the 
interest senior citizens have in doing volun- 
teer work for nonprofit health, welfare, rec- 
reation, education, and cultural and civic 
agencies in the community, and to test com- 
munity interest in supporting such a pro- 
gram. This bureau was made possible by 
an initial grant from the Sacramento Sorop- 
timist Club, long interested in the welfare 
of our older citizens, and a grant from the 
California State Department of Social Wel- 
fare under the Community Services for Old- 
er Persons Act, and later by the Junior 
League of Sacramento. 

The November 1965 monthly report re- 
veals over 700 volunteers, of which 300 were 
older persons, were served by the bureau 
during this month. These volunteers were 
placed in 72 agencies in the following vol- 
unteer jobs: library assistant, assistant at 
blind health clinics, physiotherapy, tape re- 
cordings for blind students, braille trans- 
cribing, bookkeeping, assisted at blind social 
and recreational groups, poster work, assem- 
bling in mailing, statistical research projects, 
driver, friendly visiting, filing, typing, cleri- 
cal work, receptionist, mimeograph work, 
information and referral services, hospital 
volunteers, public relations, graphic artist, 
tutor, ceramic; instructors In sewing group 
leaders, projection operators, child care, and 
teacher’s aid, Many discover that volunteer 
work brings a zest to life because it offers a 
new challenge. Volunteers indicate the 
placement has given to many a new feeling 
of usefulness, opportunities to make new 
friends, and satisfaction in using their time 
and talents productively. 

Volunteers come from a cross section of 
our community. Some are financially inde- 
pendent; some are on a limited budget; 
others are dependent on county welfare aid; 
some have specific skills or talents; some 
have work experience; others have none. 
Educational background varies from gram- 
mar school to master’s and professional de- 
grees. Every effort is made to refer volun- 
teers to the most challenging jobs possible. 
However, some volunteers have little confi- 
dence in themselves and initially will do 
only the routine work such as stapling, sort- 
ing, and hand addressing. But, with en- 
couragement and direction, many do demand 
more challenging assignments. 

The bureau encourages county welfare 
clients to do volunteer work as this often 
is one of the few opportunities to “do the 
giving.” There has been an increase in the 
number of public welfare recipients inquir- 
ing about volunteer opportunities, as well as 
the number of volunteers placed in public 
agencies. The war on poverty is opening 
up new opportunities for volunteers from all 
segments of the community and greater 
placement possibilities. Some examples of 
how people were helped by the volunteer 
program follows: 

A recently retired man of 69 and his 53- 
year-old wife found that though they en- 
joyed fishing in the summer and belonged 
to the American Legion and its auxiliary, 
they were bored and frustrated much of the 
time. They responded to a new release of 
the bureau calling for volunteers. He is 
now driving each Friday for the American 
Red Cross and on Thursday for the Sacra- 
mento Society for the Blind, while serving 
on occasion as a volunteer bookkeeper for 
various agencies. His wife works with the 
blind society on Tuesday and other activity 
programs at the center. She also does 
clerical work for five additional agencies. 
Both have telephoned to express their satis- 
faction in their volunteer work. They ap- 
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preciate the opportunity to do this sepa- 
rately so they can exchange new experiences, 

Mrs. H., a widow age 65, who lives with her 
unmarried son and is partially dependent 
on him financially, found her days unoc- 
cupied for great periods of time and indi- 
cated her loneliness and frustration. Since 
registering with the bureau she has made 
a number of new friends and now volun- 
teers 40 to 50 hours per month to various 
agencies doing simple clerical work. Eagerly 
she awaits her next assignment. Her op- 
portunities for opening new vistas for her 
obviously contributed to her happiness and 
satisfaction. 

An employed woman, age 63, was recently 
widowed. Her husband had died in a men- 
tal hospital. Although she had friends at 
her place of employment, she found her eve- 
nings and weekends at home lonely and bor- 
ing. She now volunteers part of Saturday 
and Sunday evenings in the psychiatric 
wards in the Sacramento County Hospital, 
through the Mental Health Association and 
thus helps the patient to maintain contact 
with the world around him. She has now 
a new interest and satisfaction of being part 
of a constructive community program. 

Mr. M., age 68, a retired hotel clerk, lives 
alone in a small apartment. He moved to 
this community recently and has few friends 
and no hobbies other than watching tele- 
vision. Since registering with the bureau, 
he is tutoring students at the grade school 
level 1 evening each week, as well as giving 
30 to 40 hours of clerical assistance at the 
American Cancer Society each month. He 
indicates his life has greater meaning to 
him now and he looks forward to his volun- 
teer work. 

Mrs. J., age 61, moved recently with her 
employed husband to Sacramento. They 
have no children and few friends. She had 
formerly done secretarial work and now finds 
her days long with little feeling of accom- 
plishment. She was referred to the Travel- 
ers Aid Society where she now does secre- 
tarial work once a week and thus enjoying 
the activity and routine of an office that 
she missed. 

A widow of 71 who lives alone and is receiv- 
ing financial aid from the Sacramento County 
Department of Social Welfare, who has an 
eighth-grade education and no employment 
history was placed at the USO as a reception- 
ist. Although her health is poor she rarely 
misses her scheduled volunteer assignment. 
She has indicated that this gives her an op- 
portunity to mingle with young people and 
to give her “something to think about.” 

The growing recognition of the need for a 
volunteer program has been evidenced by its 
increased expansion by older persons, com- 
munity groups and agencies and public and 
private financial support. Although the pro- 
gram started as a demonstrational one, it has 
become firmly established as a prominent 
community social agency as evidenced by its 
inclusion in the United Crusade this last 
year. For such programs to be incorporated 
in the mainstream of services to older people, 
it Is obvious that support must come from all 
sources, both public and private, at all levels 
of our community and government. 

There are many unmet needs that can only 
be provided through the availability of a 
wide variety of resources, many of which 
might depend upon Federal encouragement. 
The program has proven to be a successful 
working model in opening new dimensions 
and enriching the lives of older people and 
in community betterment through imagina- 
tive utilization of volunteer services. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING A 
REPORT 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, I ask unanimous consent that 

the time for filing the report of the Sen- 
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ate Special Committee on Aging be ex- 
tended from January 31, 1966, the dead- 
line set by Senate Resolution 12, to 
March 15, 1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add my name 
as a cosponsor of S. 2729, a bill to amend 
the Small Business Act. As a member 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I have sought for some time now 
to get the Small Business Administra- 
tion to seek supplemental appropriations 
in order to fund the direct loan program 
which exists pursuant to section 7(a) 
of the Small Business Act. As of this 
time the Administration has not made 
any attempt to correct the situation 
which certainly invokes hardships on 
great numbers of small businessmen in 
this country who are unable to get direct 
loans due to the lack of funding. 

Lack of available funds for the direct 
loan program is to a great extent caused 
by the increased needs for disaster and 
which has drained the financial re- 
sources of the SBA. In fact, since last 
October the SBA has not only failed to 
make any direct business loans pursuant 
to section 7(a) of the act but has not 
even taken applications for such loans. 

To prevent this type of situation from 
arising in the future, I recommend to 
my colleagues S. 2729 which would sepa- 
rate the revolving funds under the Small 
Business Act so that the SBA could not 
reach into direct business loan funds 
even in the case of heavy disaster loan 
requirements. A separate supplemen- 
tal appropriation would be required in 
case of excess demand for disaster loans. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the 
direct business loan program which is 
so critical to so many small businessmen 
would remain inviolate regardless of the 
financial situation in the various other 
loan programs. 

Specifically, S. 2729 would establish 
three separate revolving funds rather 
than the one now provided in the Small 
Business Act. It provides for one re- 
volving fund for direct business loans 
under section 7(a), prime contract au- 
thority under section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act, and loans under title IV 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
in the amount of $1,075 million. A sec- 
ond revolving fund is set up for disaster 
loans under section 7(b) and section 
7(b) (2) of the Small Business Act in an 
amount of $300 million. Finally, a sep- 
arate revolving fund for the programs 
under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958—with the exception of title 
IV of that act—in an amount of $461 
million is also provided. The bill sets 
the amounts of loans, guarantees, and 
commitments that may be outstanding 
at any one time under each fund. 

I urge my colleagues to join in pro- 
tecting the direct business loan program 
so that it may have the necessary re- 
sources in the future to carry out its im- 
portant function. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
New York is granted. 
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RESTON POINTS TO U.S. CLEAN 
HANDS IN VIETNAM; THE GREAT 
UNAPPRECIATED U.S. ASSET 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
few observers bring more competence, 
understanding and objectivity to the de- 
bate over Vietnam than James Reston 
of the New York Times. 

This morning Mr. Reston reports that 
one of the genuine obstacles this coun- 
try encounters is trying to persuade the 
U. N. that the United States simply wants 
to defend a principle and nothing else. 

As Mr. Reston puts it: 

There is a tragic misunderstanding among 
many about the policies and purposes of 
the United States. * * * They do not quite 
believe that the United States is making all 
this effort, taking all these casualties and ap- 
propriating all this money in order to de- 
fend a principle and then go away. Wash- 
ington has said it time and time again— 
it wants no territory, it desires no military 
base, it has no commerical interest in Viet- 
nam, but even many of the allied delegates 
take all this with a knowing and skeptical 
smile. 


As Reston says if we told other na- 
tions we were fighting for rubber and 
rice or for a base like Singapore, they 
could understand it—not approve—but 
understand. 

And yet Mr. President, our greatest 
strength in Vietnam is this fact—that our 
hands are clean. We want nothing— 
but to stop aggression and permit an 
independent country to retain its right 
to determine its own way. 

In the long, long run much can be de- 
cided by the good opinion of mankind— 
by the conviction that one side is moral- 
ly right. We have this strength in Viet- 
nam. Our moral case is far stronger 
than it has somehow come through—in 
spite of a valiant effort by the admin- 
istration, especially by President John- 
son. 

It is through this moral case —this 
willingness of a great nation to pay 
such a terrible price for a principle in 
which it deeply believes—that eventually 
this Nation is going to prevail. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by James Reston in today’s New York 
Times be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1966] 
UNITED NATIONS: VIEW From THE East RIVER 
(By James Reston) 

Untrep Nations, N. T., February 3.—The 
Vietnam issue has now moved from the bril- 
liant arena of the United Nations Security 
Council chamber to the delegates’ lounge, 
which has comfortable chairs, a well-stocked 
bar, and a lovely view of the East River. 

The conversation is more civilized here. 
The delegates talk with a little more freedom 
and humanity about the struggle in Vietnam, 
but even when they stop spouting 
propaganda, it is clear that there is a tragic 
misunderstanding among many of them 
about the policies and purposes of the 
United States. 

Plainly put, it is simply that they do not 
quite believe that the United States is mak- 
ing all this effort, taking all these casualties, 
and appropriating all this money in order to 
defend a principle and then go away. 
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Washington has said it time and time 
again—it wants no territory, it desires no 
military base, it has no commercial interest 
in Vietnam, but even many of the allied dele- 
gates take all this with a knowing and 
skeptical smile. 

Maybe it is not surprising. The world is 
not accustomed to powerful nations fighting 
10,000 miles from home for anything but 
commercial or strategic interests. The idea 
of America spending its wealth in Vietnam 
rather than adding to its wealth, as others 
have done in that tragic country, is not easy 
for cynical minds. 

This is the paradox in so many of these 
private talks—if the United States were fight- 
ing for the rubber and rice of Vietnam, as 
the French did, or trying to establish a 
Gibraltar or a Singapore there, the delegates 
might not approve of such a policy but they 
would understand it easier than our promise 
to defend freedom and then go home. 

“What are you doing at Kam Ranh Bay?” 
an old allied friend said today. “I can see 
that it helps your supply problem, but you are 
spending $100 million on it. Is this neces- 
sary for this war, or are you building for the 
long future?” 

Kam Ranh Bay, north of Saigon on the 
South China Sea, fascinates the veteran 
diplomats here. It is ome of the finest 
natural protected harbors in all of Asia. 
The Russians used it in the Russo-Japanese 
war against the Japanese and the Japanese 
used it in the last war against us, and Prime 
Minister Ky of South Vietnam dreams about 
it as another great commercial tourist and 
naval center, like Singapore or Hong Kong. 

The delegates know we are wasteful, but 
when they see us creating another Okinawa 
there, they wonder. They are polite about 
it. They do not charge us with deceiving 
them, but they ask questions and they clearly 
have their doubts. 

“Let us assume you achieve your ends,” 
another diplomat said. “You hurt the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnam finally and they 
agree to talk, and some kind of compromise 
government is set up in Saigon and you go 
away. 

“China,” he continued, “will still be there. 
You will have defended your principle, but 
how long will it last? And what will you 
achieve that will justify all the sacrifices 
you and others will make between now and 
then?” 

These are the imponderables behind the 
more technical debate in the Security Coun- 
cil. It is ironic to hear them at the U.N. 
whose charter obliges all members “to take 
effective collective measures * * * for the 
suppression of acts of aggression.” 

This, of course, is precisely what President 
Johnson thinks he is doing. His tactics are 
open to question and his objective seems 
dim, but his principle of opposing aggression 
is clear, and this was what the United Na- 
tions was all about. 

“Yes,” said the old diplomat, “it is hard. 
We can believe anything at the U.N. except 
somebody following the charter if it is not 
clearly in his interests. One day maybe 
somebody will make a soft landing on the 
earth, but that time is not yet.” 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL AND WASH- 
INGTON POST SCORE MEANS TEST 
FOR SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
I indicated last week in discussing the 
administration's plan to confine the 
special milk program for schoolchildren 
only to the needy, this program could 
be implemented only with the aid of an 
onerous means test. I am very glad to 
say that two of our Nation’s finest news- 
papers, the Milwaukee Sentinel and the 
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Washington Post, have editorialized on 
this very point. 

The Sentinel correctly points out: 

Medicare was sold in part as a way to get 
away from having to apply means tests to 
the elderly. Now, at the time the medicare 
program is getting under way, the Federal 
Government is reverting to using a means 
test—worst of all on children at their most 
impressionable age. Some other way ought 
to be found to save $52 million. 


The Post hits this point hard in an 
editorial that appeared in today’s edi- 
tion. First the Post points out that 
market demand for milk has risen so 
sharply that the school milk program 
can no longer be justified as a means of 
diverting milk that would otherwise be 
surplus into schools. This statement 
overlooks the fact that the recent de- 
cline in milk production is seasonal only. 
There is no doubt in my mind that in 
the months ahead we will again be pre- 
sented with a substantial milk surplus 
as dairy farm efficiency continues to re- 
sult in high production. 

Despite this mistaken argument in 
support of cutting back the school milk 
program, however, the Post concludes 
that the program should not be cut be- 
cause “this country can afford to en- 
courage nourishing diets for its school- 
children.” The editorial emphasizes 
that “the talk of needy children and 
needy schools merely veils a whole new 
apparatus of means tests.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 1 more minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may proceed for an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

As the Post puts it, “the prickly task 
of defining need is to be left to local 
school authorities” in no way lessens the 
impact that this means test will have on 
individual children, especially in small 
schools where all the children know each 
other and thus know who has been 
categorized as needy by the school 
authorities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and the Washington 
Post be printed in full in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Poor CRITERION 

In his attack on the cut President John- 
son proposes for the school milk program, 
Senator Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin, 
raises several serious questions. 

To our mind, the most telling question 
he has raised is whether this proposed re- 
orientation of the milk program to direct it 
“primarily to helping needy children” is 
going to make it necessary to apply a means 
test to determine what children will receive 
milk under the program. 

“Nothing is more abhorrent in my mind 
than requiring first and second graders to 
give evidence that dad is too poor to pay 
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for a half pint of milk,” Proxmrre told his 
Senate colleagues in remarks denouncing the 
milk program cutback proposal. 

Medicare was sold in part as a way to get 
away from having to apply means tests to 
the elderly. Now, at the time the medicare 
program is getting underway, the Federal 
Government is reverting to using a means 
test—worst of all on children at their most 
impressionable age. Some other way ought 
to be found to save $52 million, 


HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND UNWISE 

“The school lunch and special milk pro- 
grams will focus more on needy children,” 
the President said in his budget message. 
He intends to accomplish this laudable pur- 
pose by cutting the subsidies for milk and 
lunches heavily, and then giving a minor 
fraction of the savings to special help for 
poor children. 

The Federal Government currently is 
spending $100 million a year to subsidize 
more than 3 billion half-pint bottles of milk 
for schoolchildren. The new budget pro- 
poses to cut this investment back to $21 
million. There is still to be milk for those 
schools with no other food service, according 
to the budget, and free milk for children 
who need it. The prickly task of defining 
need is to be left to the local school 
authorities. 

About 18 million children now get federally 
subsidized school lunches daily. The new 
budget would cut the subsidy for most chil- 
dren by about 1 cent per lunch, and use 
some of the savings to Increase the help for 
the meals in “needy schools.” The net re- 
duction would be $19 million. 

One reason for these cuts is the recent 
change in the market for dairy products. 
Previously the subsidies merely bought milk 
that the Government would otherwise have 
had to buy under the price support program. 
But market demand has risen while dairy 
production has dropped significantly and the 
subsidies are emerging, for the first time, as 
à real cost to the Government. But the milk 
and the lunches served a better purpose, all 
these years, than merely keeping up farm 
prices. They were good for children, and 
the children continue to need them. The 
talk of “needy” children and “needy” schools 
merely veils a whole new apparatus of means 
tests. There is a category of subsidies, in 
which the unit costs are low and the benefits 
broad, which are properly distributed with- 
out means tests. This country can afford to 
encourage nourishing diets for its school- 
children even in a year when dairy prices no 
longer require that support. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, before the 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin ex- 
pires, will he yield to me for a comment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Wisconsin for his 
effort to persuade the committee lead- 
ership to return the school milk program 
to an equitable basis. I believe the edi- 
torials which he is submitting for the 
Record indicate that public awareness 
is developing in support of this effort. 
I have joined him in the past, and I have 
announced that in the event the com- 
mittee fails to return the sums, both for 
the school milk and the school lunch 
programs, which I hope they will do, I 
shall offer from the floor, if need be, an 
amendment to return them to an equita- 
ble level. But I look to the Senator, as 
I have in the past, in the Appropriations 
Committee, to insure that we get right 
with our consciences on this subject. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, and of course I shall be de- 
lighted to cosponsor or support any leg- 
islation along this line which he may 
introduce. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM CONTROVERSY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, thoughtful 
debate on Vietnam is desirable. Any 
analysis of the problems, the concerns, 
and the possibilities are welcome. I be- 
lieve that we would enable the develop- 
ment of a greater balance and realiza- 
tion of the competing principles which 
are at work, as we seek a sound course of 
action in Vietnam. Senators should 
read the thoughtful article which was 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on Tuesday, February 1, under the 
byline of Saville R. Davis, entitled Po- 
litical Concepts Color Vietnam Contro- 
versy.” 

Mr. Davis touches sensitive nerves, but 
he reminds us of the underlying prin- 
ciples which all sides to this debate 
should realize can be honorably enter- 
tained by someone with whom we may 
disagree. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 1, 
1966] 

POLITICAL Concerts COLOR VIETNAM CONTRO- 
VERSY 

(“Tell me a man’s political ideas and I'll 
tell you what he thinks about Vietnam.” This 
remark, in one of the many intense discus- 
sions of topic No. 1 here, touched off the 
following report on conversations typical of 
current debates on Vietnam between liberals, 
conservatives, and moderates.) 

(By Saville R. Davis) 

WasHiIncton.—When the outer layers are 
peeled off the now familiar arguments over 
Vietnam, the going gets more difficult. De- 
bate hardens close to the core. There is a 
tendency, observable in countless such argu- 
ments here, for ideologies to take over. 

It is the man on the radical right who 
wants to challenge Asian communism at the 
source in Peiping. It is the committed left- 
winger who wants to pull out. It is the po- 
litical center, and the moderates on each 
side, who argue within the limits of the pres- 
ent U.S. policy—the balancing of both peace- 
making and force. 

For anyone who is baffled or frustrated by 
the argument over Vietnam, it is useful to 
take it apart. What are these fixed positions 
that divide the sophisticates in this Capital 
City, where the debate constantly rages? 

To begin with, all hands want peace. The 
difference comes over how to get there. The 
rightist thinks the Communists will back 
down if you really challenge them. The left- 
ist says this is a revolution more than a war; 
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that the real conflict is political and eludes 
military force. The moderates don’t accept 
either thesis, and so combine some of each. 

This is an echo of the ideological debates 
of the 1930’s turned the other way around. 
In those days the right couldn't quite believe 
that Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese 
militarists were as bad as they seemed to 
be. Weren't they holding the new threats of 
communism and socialism and leftist trade 
unions in check? So the right declined to 
take a firm stand against the Fascist aggres- 
sor. And the result was the Fascist advance 
until it had to be stopped by world war. 

Today the tables are turned. It’s like a 
square dance: The head couples cross over, 
and on the other side stand.” 


LINES TIGHTEN 


Now it is the left that cannot quite believe 
the Communists are as bad as they seem to 
be. Aren’t they bringing social change, al- 
beit roughly and forcibly, where change is 
badly needed? Aren’t some Communists less 
dangerous than others? Aren’t the native 
radicals in countries like Vietnam the people 
who ought to be encouraged? So the left 
gravely doubts the value of an all-out cold- 
war stand against the Communists in a 
backward country like Vietnam. 

In any conversation there is always a cer- 
tain amount of preliminary sparring. 

Says the left: Communism is not like 
fascism. You cannot compare the two. 
Hitler went against the tide of history, 
against the tide of social reform. Commu- 
nism uses extremist methods, to be sure, but 
it moves the other way. Its fault is that 
it goes too far, trying to use violence to 
topple the old order. 

Says the right: But communism is a power 
system, and this is a world divided into two 
great power blocs just as it was before. 
Start one side down the warpath of aggres- 
sion and I don’t care what you think of its 
motives—it will upset the balance of power. 
The result, just as it was with Hitler, will 
be a world war to stop it. Maybe a nuclear 
war this time. And a dictatorship of the left 
is worse than a dictatorship of the right—it 
destroys the values of an organized. society. 

The two arguments don’t meet. Then the 
lines begin to tighten. 

Right: If you force the issue, and stand 
up to the Communists right now, that would 
end it. They would have to back down. 
They can’t take it. 

Moderate: Why can’t they? The Germans 
did, when their cities were half destroyed. 
The Japanese did, when Tokyo was half 
burned. The Communists are a resource- 
ful, determined adversary. Why should they 
give in? Show them force, but then give 
them a chance to back down. Don't threaten 
their lives and make them fight for sur- 
vival. Let them live, so long as they don’t 
cross someone else’s border. 

Left: That won't work either. You “show 
them force” and you are already on the 
treadmill, going up. They have to match 
your force each time, and you have to match 
theirs. The only way out is to recognize that 
the Vietnamese patriots of the resistance 
movement, now based on Hanoi, don’t want 
to become lackeys of Peiping any more than 
the South Vietnamese do. Leave them alone 
and they will resist the Chinese Reds. 

Right: That’s nonsense. They are cap- 
tives of Peiping. You don’t seriously think 
the hard-core, pro-Chinese faction in Hanoi 
would let the independents or the pro-Soviet 
faction play Tito, do you? 

Left: Well, Tito did, and got away with it. 
He's still standing, and the Kremlin is com- 
ing his way, now. 

Moderate: I think you both overemphasize 
the need to end the war quickly. Neither of 
you like land fighting, and it is ugly stuff, to 
be sure. Man man, as well as ma- 
chines and chemicals against men. It revolts 
kindhearted men and women and sensitive 
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young students. You all applauded Presi- 
dent Kennedy when the Cuban crisis was 
over. It was over nice and quickly. But let’s 
not fool ourselves, he was playing with some- 
thing far worse than in Vietnam—nuclear 
fire. 

That's the only way to stop aggression—to 
have it out sooner rather than later. But he 
stopped the Russians with nuclear missiles. 
Had anything gone wrong, some 200 million 
people could have been killed in the first 
exchange. The casualties in Vietnam are in- 
human enough, but they are not to be com- 
pared with the risks in the big Western tests 
of strength in the cold war, and you both 
approved those. 


RULE OF THE FEW 


Right: But the use of big force worked, 
didn’t it? The Russians were stopped. And 
the Chinese would be, too. 

Left: You are both missing the point, 
Cuba was a showdown directly between Khru- 
shchev and Kennedy. So were the Berlin 
crises. In southeast Asia, it is the little Viet- 
namese who are being half destroyed while 
the big powers have it out on their territory. 

I repeat: this is more a political and social 
revolution than it is a war, for the Viet- 
namese. The rule of the few, established by 
the French and taken over, unfortunately, 
by the Americans, is being overthrown by 
native revolutionaries, just like the resist- 
ance movement in France. Granted they 
turned to the Communists for help and get 
their guns and strategy from the north. But 
to the Vietnamese, this is mostly a long over- 
due revolt against a medieval order. 

Right: The Communists came to the vil- 
lages of Vietnam with revolutionary propa- 
ganda and blandishments, allright. But they 
held on with naked terror, directed against 
the village chiefs and landowners and the 
like. And now it has turned into a ruthless 
increase of Vietcong taxes and seizures of 
crops and forced drafting of peasants for 
soldiers. What kind of revolution do you 
think the Vietnamese want? 

Moderate: Ambassador Lodge is trying 
very hard to bring a revolution, American 
style, so the people will have an alternative 
choice to Communist revolution. You know 
the peasants are famillar with what hap- 
pened in North Vietnam and China: First 
the farmers were promised land; then their 
crops were nationalized at low prices fixed 
by the state. That was no revolution. Mr. 
Lodge and the AID administration and some 
of the military people—particularly the ma- 
rines—are going all out to help the villagers 
in the right way. 


DOOR OPEN TO RADICALS 


Right and left both: Come, come. Surely 
you don’t think that the American Govern- 
ment machine is going to conduct a revolu- 
tion in the middle of a terrible war? Or 
that the Vietnamese military government 
really wants it? Be realistic, 

Right: Besides it’s too dangerous in war- 
time. You open the door to social change 
and radicals will walk in. Then you've lost 
your war and your revolution, too. 

Left: The United States simply isn't going 
to give the radicals a chance. We have al- 
most always intervened on the side of re- 
action in Asia, and against social change. 
We think that’s the only safe way. We don't 
trust revolutionaries. No, this question has 
to be left to the Vietnamese. Americans, 
cautious as we are, can't conduct their revo- 
lutions for them. 

Moderate: Leave it to the Vietnamese, in- 
deed. They are the ones who don’t know 
how. First the French and then, I am sorry 
to say, the Americans armed and financed 
one old-style dictatorship after another, and 
no reform movement was allowed to show 
its head. We have to help them modernize 
their government. We have to stop prevent- 
ing them from doing it, and turn around and 
show them how. As things stand now, if we 
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pull out and “leave it to them,” the Com- 
munists will easily take over. 

Left: But they won't. This is where you 
don’t understand politics. The Vietnamese 
are more intelligent and independent minded 
than you think or the American officials over 
there pretend. Like everyone else, in this 
modern world where social change and the 
toppling of reactionary governments is in 
the very wind, they know what they want. 
And the last thing they want is the Com- 
munist Chinese. 

Right: The Communists would never give 
them a chance. 


POWER DISPUTED 


Moderate: I agree. We come right back 
to where we started. We have two issues 
here and we can’t separate them. One is 
power, the other is social change. So far as 
the Communists are concerned this is a war 
of conquest and we can’t let them win it. 
That would be the direct road to world war. 
So far as the Vietnamese are concerned, this 
is the moment for that long-promised civil- 
lan government in Saigon that will take care 
of its people’s needs and not just sit on the 
lid and hold the people down. We have to 
do both. 

Right: You talk of power but you don't 
understand power. That’s the trouble with 
you middle grounders, You are moderates 
and you want to use power moderately and 
it can’t be done. In a test of strength, you 
have to be ready to go the limit and force 
the other fellow to recognize it and therefore 
to back down. If you are determined enough 
and know your own mind and understand 
the way power works, you can doit. Other- 
wise the Communists, who know what power 
is, will simply do you in. 

Moderate: Don't call me names or I'll 
retaliate. You know what power is, all 
right—power that leads straight up the lad- 
der to world war. It’s the civilian control 
of power, using it with restraint and not ever 
allowing it to get out of hand, that is our 
only hope in today’s nuclear world. 


ASSURANCE LACKING 


Left: Power, power—you talk of nothing 
else when the world cries out for a decent 
life in these countries and that’s a kind of 
power you don’t understand. Give it a chance 
and it will outwit the Communist. They can’t 
rule other countries with success today, any 
more than the old colonial countries could. 
Communist rule would generate the resist- 
ance to overthrow it. 

Right: Well, just don’t give them the 
chance to try, thank you very much. 

Moderate: Gentlemen—listen to me. The 
left can’t give us any assurance that the 
Communists won't use violence, as they 
frankly say they will, to get control of third 
countries and hold their control. The right 
can't give us any assurance that the game of 
power won't end in world war—nuclear war. 

You are each obsessed with only one side 
of this picture. We have to deal with both 
problems—the military and the civilian— 
and help to show the world that both polit- 
ical power and military power can be used 
in strict subordination to the democratic 
ideal. 

CASE RESTS 


Left: It’s just like the Negro problem in 
the South. If you talk even-handedly in a 
nice idealistic way about balancing law and 
order, on the one hand, and equal rights on 
the other, all you'll get is law and order, 
and no rights. Unless you put your social 
-convictions first, the conservative structure 
of society will prevent you from achieving 
them—the police and military will steal the 
show away from your ideals every time. It's 
that way in Vietnam. 

Right: Unless you defend your world 
against the totalitarians, you won't have any 
world to practice your ideals in. Unless 
-you're stronger than they are, and prove it, 
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the world is theirs because they’ll take it. 
And then where will your convictions be? 

If the listening correspondent can break in 
at this point, he will rest his case. Without 
pressing the point too far, the conversations 
like this that rage up and down Washington 
show a pattern. When the chips of argu- 
ment are down, it is the ideology, the polit- 
ical attitude of each speaker, that usually 
gives shape to his arguments. 

Since there are more moderates than men 
of the right and left in Washington today, 
and in the country as well, it is the moder- 
ates who have the most votes for the present. 
And in the future? 


FOREIGN AID PROPOSAL TO DE- 
VELOP FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has sent to the Congress a mes- 
sage setting forth his suggested program 
on foreign aid. I am particularly happy 
with two aspects contained in these pro- 
posals. I was gratified to see that eco- 
nomic aid was separated from military 
assistance and to note that the empha- 
sis on developing foreign agriculture was 
prominent. 

There is no economic success story 
quite like the story of American agri- 
culture. From farm superabundance, 
Americans are able to provide vast 
amounts of surplus foods to the lesser 
developed nations of the world. 

But U.S. productivity cannot forever— 
or for long—keep pace with the de- 
mands of hungry populations, increas- 
ing at a rate of 2½ to 3 percent every 
year. By 1975, it is estimated that the 
world food gap will exceed the entire 
current production of American wheat. 
By 1985, it will surpass America’s total 
productive capacity. 

These staggering projections make it 
very plain that countries facing food 
shortages must raise the productive ca- 
pacity of their farmlands and bring un- 
used reserves of land under cultivation. 
President Johnson proposes to bring 
more and more of our resources to bear 
on this critical problem in the year 
ahead. 

Many of us are familiar with some of 
the programs underway in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. 

In Mexico, we have seen what commer- 
cial credits can do for the small farmer 
who needs insecticides for his cornfields 
or a new well to improve production. 

Thanks to the introduction of com- 
mercial fertilizers in south India, the 
productive capacities of 46,500 farmers 
have been raised. 

The fertilizer program was developed 
by AID technical teams, part of a con- 
tingent of 1,000 U.S. technicians cur- 
rently working throughout the world to 
help farmers solve production problems. 

At the same time, the multiple agricul- 
tural services provided AID have per- 
suaded many governments to streamline 
their own national farm production poli- 
cies. For example, in the past year India 
completely reversed prior policies by es- 
tablishing a production-incentive, price- 
support program for grains. 

In Latin America, 14 countries have 
instituted land reform programs and the 
pace at which Latin American farmers 
are actually getting land titles is steadily 
increasing. 
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All of these are convincing reasons for 
making available to people in other lands 
the technological advances which have 
helped to make our farmer, in the Presi- 
dent’s well-chosen words, “the greatest 
producer the world has ever known.” 


UMW JOURNAL ARTICLE CLAIMS 
RESIDUAL OIL DUMPING OUT- 
LAWED BY GOVERNMENT OF 
VENEZUELA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
February 1, 1966, issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal includes an in- 
teresting article in discussion of action 
by the Government of Venezuela decree- 
ing that no discounts in excess of 10 
percent below the posted price of re- 
sidual oil will be permitted. 

The article in the UMW Journal, by 
Bushrod Howard, speculates that the 
Venezuelan Government’s action could 
mean an increase in the price of residual 
oil imported into the United States of 
up to 30 cents a barrel, equivalent to 
$1.30 per ton of coal. 

Mr. Howard's article further notes: 

This action of the Government of Vene- 
zuela proves the contention of the UMWA 
and the coal industry that Venezuelan resid- 
ual oil has for years been dumped in the 
United States by the international oil com- 
panies at distress prices in order to drive 
American coal out of its traditional markets. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the United Mine Workers Journal 
thought-provoking article be printed in 
the Record because it is a candid discus- 
sion of a subject—residual fuel oil im- 
ports—which had attention in this 
Chamber earlier in the week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
Feb. 1, 1966] 
RESIDUAL Om DUMPING OUTLAWED BY GOV- 
ERNMENT OF VENEZUELA 


(By Bushrod Howard) 


The Government of Venezuela has decreed 
that no discounts in excess of 10 percent 
below the posted price of residual oil will 
be permitted. This could mean an increase 
in the price of residual oil imported into the 
United States of up to 30 cents a barrel, 
equivalent to $1.30 a ton of coal. 

This action of the Government of Vene- 
zuela proves the contention of the UMWA 
and the coal industry that Venezuelan re- 
sidual oil has for years been dumped in the 
United States by the international oil com- 
panies, at distress prices, to drive American 
coal out of its traditional markets. 

Venezuela’s action also proves what this 
writer has maintained for the past 7 years, 
that the international oil cartel has con- 
sistently misrepresented the position of Vene- 
zuela to the U.S. Government, to the Con- 
gress and to the American public. These 
selfish advocates of a policy that dumps 
residual oil at distress prices in order to 
drive coal out of its markets, have persisted 
and have been supported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. The State Department has 
contended that any restriction on residual oll 
imports would harm United States-Vene- 
zuelan relations. 

* * * * 2 


NO CONFLICT BETWEEN VENEZUELA, UNITED 
STATES COAL 

There is not, and never has been, any 

conflict between the interests and objectives 
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of the Government of Venezuela and the 
American coal industry. Last week, repre- 
sentatives of the Venezuelan Government 
once again confirmed this fact to the writer. 
Venezuela does not want its oil dumped at 
distress prices. Venezuela does not want to 
have its oil burned under boilers if this means 
that there will be no adequate return on 
what is an irreplaceable natural resource. 
When the international oil companies sell 
Venezuelan residual oil at a distress price to 
compete unfairly with American coal, they 
are wasting Venezuela’s capital and principal 
source of wealth. 

Why has Venezuela waited for 7 years to 
take this action? The answer is simple. 
Venezuela had been blackmailed by the in- 
ternational oil cartel. The cartel decided to 
exploit the vast, low-cost—and politically 
unsafe—Middle East oilfields and keep 
Venezuela’s oil as a future reserve. Vene- 
zuela’s normal petroleum markets in South 
America, the United States, Canada, and 
northern Europe were given to Middle East 
oll. Venezuela was given the “residual oil 
market,” which was expanded into the 
American coal market, by selling the residual 
oil at ever lower prices. 

Why did Venezuela not complain to and 
explain its position to the Department of 
State? The Venezuelans and other small 
countries have long believed that the inter- 
national oil cartel controls American oil 
policy in Washington and that an open fight 
with the oil interests would result in an 
actively hostile policy by the Department of 
State against the complaining government. 
In 20 years of experience, I have never been 
able to find any evidence that would con- 
vince a reasonable man that this fear was 
not true. 

What made the Venezuelans act? Un- 
doubtedly, it was Secretary Udall’s recent 
and dramatic increase in the residual oil 
quota of 35 million barrels. The Venezuelans 
had hoped that a realistic quota, together 
with increasing demand, would result in a 
reasonable price for its residual oil. Secre- 
tary Udall's actions indicated to Venezuela 
that either quotas would be removed alto- 
gether or be increased so that they would be 
virtually meaningless. This meant that its 
share in the price of residual oil would con- 
stantly decrease as the cartel dropped the 
price to obtain more and more of the Ameri- 
can coal market. Its move was a move of 
desperation. 

The oil lobby has already started a major 
offensive to discredit Venezuela. It now 
talks of an adverse effect on the balance of 
payments (although it used to say that pay- 
ments to Venezuela did not affect our bal- 
ance of payments, as Venezuela spent all the 
money that it received in the United States). 
The oil lobby also maintains that New Eng- 
land consumers will suffer. Yet, it is estab- 
lished American policy to protect single com- 
modity exporting countries against disastrous 
falls in price. An example is the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, which increases the 
price of coffee to the American consumer, 
but protects Brazil and other coffee pro- 
ducers against disaster. 

It is, in this writer’s opinion, time to start 
to tear off the American flag that the oil 
lobby wraps around its selfish and dangerous 
policies. Venezuela's complaints are justi- 
fied and have existed for at least 10 years. 
Venezuela and the American coal industry 
have had no conflict of interest or of policy. 
Yet, the oil cartel, for quick and immediate 
profits, has wasted the natural resources of 
Venezuela in an attempt to destroy Ameri- 
can coal’s natural domestic market. 

Venezuela is the most secure and friendly 
country on which to depend for any oil we 
may need for foreign sources. In World War 
II, although in the early years all petroleum 
shipping was sharply curtailed by submarine 
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action, Venezuelan oil was the most depend- 
able of any foreign source. The Middle East 
oilfields were useless. In the Korean war 
the Iranian refinery, on which we depended 
for aviation gasoline, was unavailable (Mos- 
sadegh had nationalized the oil industry). 
But, Venezuelan oil was available. In the 
Suez crisis, we again had to rely on Vene- 
zuelan oil, as the unstable Middle East oil 
again was cut off. 

The oil cartel makes more money on Middle 
East oil. It has, therefore, made the United 
States and its allies increasingly dependent 
upon Middle East oil. It has made sure that 
in the U.S. oil import program no advantage 
will be given to Venezuelan oil. 

Now Venezuela has decreed that its resid- 
ual oil may not be exported without a fair 
payment to Venezuela. Its motive and its 
interest is plainly expressed in the decree, 
“the economic preservation of oil which is 
the basis of the country’s economy and the 
principal source of income for its develop- 
ment.” 

All Venezuelans are waiting to see how suc- 
cessful the oil lobby will be in its attempt 
to force a cancellation of this decree. It 
only acted because the residual oil quota 
policy of the Department of Interior was 
hurting it as much as it was hurting the 
American coal industry. If the oil lobby suc- 
ceeds in bringing major American pressure 
on Venezuela to surrender, Fidel Castro and 
the Communists will be the major benefi- 
ciaries, because it will appear to Venezuelans 
that “monopoly capitalism controls American 
policy.” 

What Venezuela has done is reasonable and 
necessary protection of its major capital re- 
source. It is an attempt to limit the destruc- 
tive and economically senseless fight between 
American coal and Venezuelan oil that only 
benefits international oil. It is not only in 
the interest of the American coal industry, 
but in the larger American national interest, 
that Venezuela, a friendly and democratic 
country, be given a fair and impartial hear- 
ing by the American Government. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIA- 
BILITIES BY SENATOR CASE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the RECORD a 
statement for my wife and myself of our 
assets and liabilities at the end of 1965 
and our income for that year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ASSETS 


Cash in checking and savings ac- 
counts (after provision for Fed- 
eral income tax for 1965) and 
U.S. bonds, approximately 

Life insurance policies with the fol- 
lowing insurers (currently pro- 
viding for death benefits totaling 
$144,585) : U.S. Group Life Insur- 
ance; Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
Connecticut Life Insurance Co.; 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Continental Assurance 
Co.; Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia; 
Travelers Insurance Co.; cash 
surrender value and accumulated 


$55, 000 


57, 855 
Retirement contract with Federal 
Employees Retirement System 
(providing for single life annuity 
effective January 3, 1967 of $13,- 
116 per annum). Senator Casn's 
own contributions to the fund 


total, without interest 24, 684 
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ASSETS—continued 


Annuity contracts with Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association 
and College Retirement Equities 
Fund. As at December 31, 1964, 
these contracts (estimated to 
provide an annuity beginning at 
age 65 of $953) had an accumula- 
. ( sae 89, 250 

280, 570 

Real estate: consisting of residence 
building lot on Elm Avenue, Rah- 
way, N.J., and house in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (original cost plus capi- 
tal expenditures, $71,400, less 
mortgage on Washington prop- 
. a ae 

Tangible personal property in Rah- 
way apartment and Washington 
house, estimated —- 

Contingent interest in a small trust 
fund of which Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York is trustee; in- 
come from this was less than 
$20 in 1965. 


46, 721 


10, 000 


LIABILITIES 
None except mortgage above listed. 
INCOME IN 1965 


Senate salary and allowances, $31,- 
050, less estimated expenses al- 
lowable as income tax deductions 
of $6,800 (actual expenses con- 
siderably exceed this figure) 

Dividends and interest on above se- 
curities and accounts 

Brookings Institution seminar 

Miscellaneous: Chase Manhattan 
Bank, trustee, and Investors Di- 
versified Services 25 

CLIFFORD P. CASE. 
FEBRUARY 4, 1966. 


ScHEDULE A 
Stocks 
(Common, unless otherwise noted) 

No. of 
shares 
American Electric Power Co- 896 
American Natural Gas Co--_---.- 548 
American Tel. & Tel. CO 200 
Cities: Service CO- 104 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
Bi) et e a EE el 400 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York $5 preferred 50 


Detroit Edison Co- x 100 
General Electric Co- 3 100 
General Motors Corp 150 
Household Finance Corp.; $4.40 

cumulative convertibles pre- 

TTT 100 
International Business Machines 

OO n wees 30 
Investors Mutual, Ine 2,320 
Madison Gas & Electric Co- 120 
Marine Midland Corp 563 
Merck & Co., no 200 
Tri- Continental Corp 1.200 
Union County (N. J.) Trust Co- 224 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 

6 200 


THE RESUMPTION OF BOMBING OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, possible 
resumption of bombing in North Vietnam 
was discussed last Sunday in Oklahoma 
City, before the President announced his 
decision. Five Members of the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation were pres- 
ent at a press conference attended by 
State publishers and editors assembled 
for the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Press Association. All five said they 
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would, of course, support President John- 
son if he should make the decision to 
resume bombing. Besides myself, those 
present from the Congress were the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and U.S. Repre- 
sentatives Tom STEED, JOHN JARMAN, and 

JED JOHNSON, JR. 

My distinguished senior colleague [Mr. 
Monroney] elaborated on his support of 
the President in a telecast over KOCO- 
TV, Oklahoma City, on Monday night 
after the decision was announced. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
transcript of his television comment 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MONRONEY ON KOCO— 
TV, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., MONDAY, JANU- 
ARY 31, 1966 
I support the President. He is taking the 

only course possible in ordering the resump- 

tion of bombing of North Vietnam. 

He sought in a worldwide effort to bring 
the dispute to the peace table during the 
suspension of the bombing in North Vietnam 
for more than a month. He now asks the 
United Nations to mediate the dispute. 

I favor the same pattern of bombing that 
prevailed before the suspension, striking at 
military targets such as armament and ord- 
nance concentrations, camps, and supply 
routes and trails. The effectiveness of our 
military operations in South Vietnam in sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese Government 
requires the constant interdiction with con- 
ventional high explosive weapons of the 
supply routes from the north. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY—AD- 
DRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUM- 
PHREY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, every 
Member of this body is aware that Amer- 
ican agriculture has just begun to emerge 
from an era of decline. The number of 
family-type farms continues its down- 
ward spiral, but net farm income is at an 
alltime high—up nearly 40 percent in 
the last 5 years alone. 

The fact that American agriculture 
has survived this trying time at all is 
largely the result of imaginative and in- 
telligent legislation written by Congress 
in the last few years. 

One of the architects of this agricul- 
tural prosperity was my distinguished 
predecessor, Vice President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY. If we are seeking an accu- 
rate appraisal of where American ag- 
riculture has been, and an enlightened 
prediction of what lies ahead for it, we 
could logically turn to Mr. HUMPHREY. 

He has provided us with such a state- 
ment. On November 18, 1965, before 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation in St. Paul, Minn., the Vice 
President summarized the agricultural 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day. He also turned to the future, not 
only in domestic agriculture but to the 
necessity of creating agricultural abun- 
dance abroad. 

I commend the remarks of the Vice 
President on this occasion to my col- 
leagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in its en- 
tirety at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL 
ASSOCIATION, 20TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., NOVEMBER 18, 1965 


One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
said, “I like to see a person proud of the 
community in which he lives. And I also 
like to see someone living in such a way that 
his community is proud of him.” 

This can be said today of the Farmers 
Union GTA and my friend Bill Thatcher. 
For more than 50 years your organization 
has led the way toward agricultural progress. 
I might add that, without your help, much 
of today’s constructive farm legislation never 
would have been enacted. 

I have worked for the American agricul- 
tural community for many years. For I 
know the strength—and not just economic 
strength—that our Nation draws from the 
soil. 

In many of those years I must say that I 
have felt a disappointment, and sometimes 
even discouragement, regarding the result 
of those efforts, and the efforts of so many 
others. 

But today the words are not disappoint- 
ment and discouragement—they are opti- 
mism, faith and hope. 

The time is near when, I believe, this Na- 
tion and the world will both fully utilize— 
and fully appreciate—the positive force for 
good that lies in our American farmland. 

Times are good. Net farm income is up— 
and on the way up. Net income per Ameri- 
can farm this year will be $4,150—nearly 40 
percent higher than just 5 years ago. 

At the same time, take a look at the silos. 

Surpluses are down. Grain surpluses are 
near adequate reserve levels for the first time 
in nearly a decade. 

Farm exports are up. This fiscal year we 
will export over a billion dollars worth each 
of wheat, feed grains and soybeans. Today 
one of every five acres of American farm 
production goes into world markets. 

And all the while, the American people 
continue to enjoy an increasingly better bar- 
gain in food. The average family spends less 
of its income today for food than ever be- 
fore—and will spend an even smaller portion 
in the years ahead. 

Only 5 years ago, many people felt only an 
aching frustration when they thought about 
agriculture. The prevalent notion was that 
no solution could be found to the problems 
of surplus and subsidy through farm pro- 
grams. 

That was the beginning of an arduous 
struggle to devise farm policies which would 
improve farm income and make better use 
of our abundance—policies which would bal- 
ance production with use while reducing 
surpluses and their cost. 

It has been a period of trial, a period in 
which the extremes in farm policy have been 
gradually cut away. Few people today— 
far fewer than in 1960—hold the position 
that farm programs are not needed. 

There is a growing realization that—if we 
are to continue to enjoy the benefits of an 
abundant agriculture—then we must insure 
that it is both productive and prosperous. 

On November 3 President Johnson signed 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, a leg- 
islative landmark which reflects the new ap- 
proach to farm policy which began to develop 
5 years ago. 

In the words of the President: 

“With this legislation, we reap the wisdom 
required during more than 3 decades of trial 
and effort. 

“Our objectives remain what they have 
been for more than 30 years: 

“To let the free American farmer use all 
his skill and initiative to produce agricul- 
tural abundance, in return for a fair reward. 
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“To bring every American a plentiful sup- 
ply of food, at the lowest possible cost. 

“To avoid accumulating costly surpluses of 
commodities we do not need.” 

This new agriculture program recognizes 
that the marketplace is the best mechanism 
to determine the flow and pace of commercial 
farming. Most farm products will no longer 
move in domestic and world markets at 
artificially high prices. Instead, they will be 
guided by conditions of supply and demand. 

The income gains made over the past 5 
years will be maintained and strengthened 
through direct payments to farmers who co- 
operate in the program. 

And with a 4-year program, the farmer will 
be able to plan ahead with greater assurance 
than ever before. 

Yes; we have turned a corner in our agri- 
cultural policies. But we do not delude our- 
selves into thinking that these policies in 
themselves will give us all the answers for 
the future. No, what we have done today is 
to set our agriculture house in better order 
so that we may begin to challenge the 
priorities of tomorrow. 

That is why I am particularly pleased to 
see Dr. Sherwood Berg here with us tonight. 
He has been selected by President Johnson to 
head the National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber in an exhaustive study of the 
future implications of farm policies on the 
domestic economy and on our world posi- 
tion. This study will be done by 30 of the 
Nation's outstanding citizens in the fields of 
agriculture, business, labor consumer in- 
terest, and education. 

For the first time, too, a President has es- 
tablished a Cabinet-level committee—includ- 
ing the Secretaries of Agriculture, State, 
Commerce, and Labor—to work with the 
Commission and to advise him on agricul- 
tural policy of the future. He has named 
Secretary Freeman to lead this activity. 

Five years ago, a study of this nature would 
not have been possible, for all our energy 
and wisdom had to be directed toward imme- 
diate crises: The crises of declining farm in- 
come and expanding farm surpluses, 

Today we are able to direct our energy and 
wisdom to approaching needs—needs of a 
changing American society and a world where 
population increase threatens to outrun 
man’s capacity to feed himself. 

We have learned from a decade and more 
of experience that food aid is a creative in- 
strument. 

Our food-for-peace program is today a 
basic part of our foreign policy, 

But food aid must and will be improved 
and expanded. 

For it is appalling—it is an intolerable 
statistic—that the diets of two out of three 
people on this earth seem more likely to 
deteriorate than to improve in the years just 
ahead. 

And it is equally intolerable that the gap 
between the rich and poor of the world 
widens each year. 

Where men are hungry, where men see 
themselves surrounded by a world of wealth 
they do not share, they are easy prey to 
prophets of violence and disorder. Hunger 
and destitution are the recruiting agents for 
communism. 

Men have little time for thought of free 
institutions—as much as they seek those 
institutions—while their families lie starv- 
ing and weak. 

And peace has an uncertain life in an 
environment of injustice and hopelessness. 

We can and must continue not only to 
share our abundance of food and fiber, but 
also to share our abundance of technical 
and scientific skills. 

We must help developing countries build 
fertilizer plants, dig wells, use modern tools. 
And we are. We must help them build rural 
homes, roads, hospitals and community fa- 
cilities. And we are. 
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We must encourage them to allocate their 
resources not just to long-range projects 
which may one day aid industrialization— 
but also to projects which help create a 
modern, homegrown agricultural economy 
so that people may be fed now and tomor- 
row. 

We must literally get in and dig and work 
side-by-side with men seeking a better life 
in other places. 

This great task—this enormous challenge— 
faces us today and tomorrow. Its dimen- 
sions alone require action—action born out 
of concern for children and nations who 
hunger, rather than fear of failure. 

The stakes are high: The stakes are peace 
and the future of mankind. 

For a just peace, after all, must be es- 
tablished lest all man’s progress be lost to 
the works of war. 

And peace will never be established in a 
world where two-thirds of mankind literally 
starves for well-being and a place in the 
sun. 

Nor can we of the rich nations live in 
good conscience, within the walls of our rich 
city, while our fellow men desperately seek 
to break out of poverty. 

To preserve the peace—to be true to our- 
selves—we must devote our energies and 
our productivity to making life happier, freer 
and more abundant for the whole family of 
man. 


LIBERALIZING TAX DEDUCTIONS 
FOR THE  LONG-NEGLECTED 
MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure I call attention of the 
Senate to the report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the bill H.R. 
4665, introduced by Representative AL 
ULLMAN, to liberalize tax deductions for 
exploration expenditures of the mining 
industry. Representative ULLNMHAN's bill 
is a companion bill to S. 338, which I in- 
troduced January 8, 1965, with the co- 
sponsorship of Senators ALLoTT, BART- 
LETT, BENNETT, BIBLE, CANNON, CHURCH, 
Dominick, Harr, JACKSON, JORDAN of 
Idaho, Lone of Missouri, McGovern, 
METCALF, Montoya, Moss, Muvnprt, 
RANDOLPH, and SIMPSON. 

The legislation which has now been 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—where it was required to origi- 
nate because it is a tax measure—is one 
the mining industry has repeatedly indi- 
cated would be particularly beneficial to 
it. The purpose of the law is to remove 
an existing restriction in the Internal 
Revenue Code which limits deductions of 
the mining industry for exploration ex- 
penses to a total of $400,000 with an an- 
nual limitation of $100,000. As I pointed 
out when I introduced S. 338, this 
arbitrary restriction on deduction of ex- 
ploration expenses essential to develop- 
ment of a mining property results in an 
unwarranted inhibition on investment 
in mining enterprises. This, in turn, 
limits employment opportunities, limits 
income of those employed, and inevitably 
retards development of mineral resources. 
Enactment of liberalizing legislation 
would make possible increased explora- 
tion of mineral deposits which, then, 
instead of remaining worthless and 
buried, could contribute to a more pros- 
perous economy for the United States. 

The mining industry has a special en- 
titlement to the kind of assistance it 
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would receive as a result of liberalizing 
the tax laws. This industry, uniquely, 
has been the stepchild of the Federal 
Government for too long. Relief pro- 
grams of subsidy, technical assistance, 
and tax relief have been granted for 
other groups, such as agriculture, trans- 
portation, and many other industrial 
enterprises. In the case of the mining 
industry, however, very little Federal help 
has ever been made available. The legis- 
lation to liberalize tax deductions for ex- 
ploration expenditures is a modest step 
toward obtaining assistance for miners 
on a scale commensurate with that pro- 
vided other industries. 

Now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has acted, I hope the measure will 
pass the House quickly and that we will 
have an opportunity to pass it in the 
Senate in the very near future. 


A TENNESSEAN ON THE ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, for the first 
time a Tennessean has been appointed 
to the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. This Commis- 
sion brings together representatives of 
Federal, State, and local governments 
to consider common problems and to 
provide for better coordination and co- 
operation between all levels of govern- 
ment. The Tennessean that President 
Johnson appointed, County Judge Wil- 
liam O. Beach, of Montgomery County, 
Tenn., and his county was recently the 
subject of an article in the magazine, 
American County Government. I was 
gratified by the appointment of a 
Tennessean to the Commission and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE COUNTY MEETS SURGING GROWTH 
Wrr New IDEAS, PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT 

Montgomery County (Tenn.), has dra- 
matically prospered and progressed during 
the last 5 years under the leadership of 
County Judge William O. Beach. 

One of the major aspects of the whole 
remarkable record of resurgence of county 
government there has been in its emphasis 
on keeping the public informed, step by 
step, through a period of what Judge Beach 
calls surging urban growth. 

The county, with a population of 60,000, 
began its forward-looking push in October 
1961, with a property appraisal, Today, the 
county is still surging ahead with an am- 
bitious $9 million school capital outlay pro- 
gram which hopefully will be financed by a 
1-percent local sales tax which has been in 
effect for a year. The next step will be a 
professional public information program to 
help these progessive developments win and 
hold public acceptance. 

An important contribution of Judge 
Beach’s administration is the growth of 
cordial, cooperative relations between the 
county and the city of Clarksville within 
the county. 

Among the cooperative ventures of the 
two local governments were the establish- 
ment of a joint city-county regional plan- 
ning commission in 1962 which has been 
highly successful, a joint department of civil 
defense, a joint public library, and most 
recently the unification of city and county 
schools through a successful referendum, 
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On a larger scale, Montgomery County and 
Clarksville, who had cooperated for many 
years on a public health center, entered 
into an arrangement with two neighboring 
counties to provide health services for all 
three counties. 

STEP BY STEP 

Shortly after Judge Beach’s election, the 
county adopted the optional medical ex- 
aminer law and appointed a qualified physi- 
cian as county medical examiner and coroner, 

The property appraisal was next. The 
‘county contracted with a professional ap- 
praisal firm to reappraise all county property 
and to provide maps of all of the 18,000 
parcels of property therein. These maps are 
invaluable aids to the planning commission, 
road commission, and other departments in 
both the city and county as well as being 
useful for tax purposes. 

Substantial tax equalization resulted, with 
an overall increase in property values of 
about 12 percent. Upon completion of the 
reappraisal, the county tax rate was reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.80 and the assessed valua- 
tion increased from about 16 to 25 percent. 


MODERNIZATION 


In 1962 the county modernized its regis- 
ter’s office with the acquisition of a micro- 
film camera and copying machine. Mont- 
gomery County was selected by the State as a 
pilot county for experimenting in the repro- 
duction of all county records on microfilm. 
Now, the register’s office is making plans to 
change to “pure microfilm.” Recording 
would be done on film without reproduction 
on paper except on request or for special pur- 
poses. Microfilm readers will be installed 
in the office for the public use. 

In 1962, also, the county introduced voting 
machines to the area with 20 for use in the 
city precincts. The election commission now 
recommends installation of four more ma- 
chines in growing precincts. 


BOARDS FORMED 


Several additions to the county responsi- 
bilities have included a county industrial 
commission established in 1963 with nine 
members, including a full-time director. The 
first job the commission tackled was the pur- 
chase of a 100-acre tract for the county 
industrial park. 

The county board established a five-man 
county recreation and historical board this 
year. The board encourages local commu- 
nities to set up recreational opportunities, 
though the county has not yet determined 
the extent to which it will finance recreation, 
Also, the board is charged with acquiring, 
preserving, and memorializing important 
historical sites. 

Offices of budget and accounts and of a 
purchasing agent were established under en- 
abling State legislation. Again, the State 
comptroller honored the county with selec- 
tion as a pilot and financed its preparation of 
the implementation of these measures. The 
county changed over to the new system at the 
beginning of the 1964-65 fiscal year. 


REGIONAL ORIENTATION 


The regional planning commission was an 
encouraging success. When formed, the city 
had a planning commission but no staff. It 
had depended on the State for technical 
assistance. 

Now, the regional commission has a full- 
time staff director and three assistants. The 
commission policies are governed by a nine- 
man board, five appointed by the city and 
four by the county. 

The commission recently completed a 701 
contract with the Federal Government, re- 
sulting in the publication of five studies: 
Economic base and population study, land- 
use plan, community facilities plan, neigh- 
borhood analysis, and public improvement 
program and budget. 

In addition, the planning commission has 
completed a comprehensive county zoning 
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ordinance, a revision of subdivision regula- 
tions, an annexation map for the city, and a 
complete county road map. Present project 
is a redevelopment plan for the central busi- 
ness district of the city. 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


Much that was done depended on public 
enlightenment and public acceptance, and in 
this respect, the administration of Judge 
Beach has blazed some new trails. 

Some typical examples: 

With cooperation so successful in the plan- 
ning area, the city and county agreed to 
unify their school systems if the public voted 
“yes.” A 3 by 5, detailed pamphlet was 
published to help carry the referendum. 

It detailed in question-and-answer form 
the possible discussion points concerning 
unification, including such topics as who 
would pay what, the future of teachers, 
school transportation, will taxes go up, and 
what would happen if the vote was “no.” 
There were 25,000 copies of the pamphlet 
printed and distributed in the city and rural 
areas of the county. 

The issue carried, and now the State's only 
city-county unified school system is in the 
process of building a high school and a junior 
high school. 

The schools will be financed by a 1-percent 
sales tax voted in 5 to 1 in 1964. Montgom- 
ery County is one of 10 counties in Tennessee 
which have been able to successfully win 
approval for this county option at the polls. 
Again, a little question-and-answer booklet 
anticipated troublesome aspects and an- 
swered them clearly. 

Among the topics discussed in the sales 
tax promotion pamphlet were average taxes 
for various families in different income 
groups, discussion of other States with lo- 
cal sales tax ordinances, and the fact that 
local sales tax does not in any way seem 
to deter trade and business growth. The 
pamphlet explained at length the problem 
of raising property taxes instead while still 
trying to attract new industry. 


HURDLES TO JUMP 


Of prime importance to the county's fu- 
ture, according to Judge Beach, is the estab- 
lishment of a professional public relations 
program to help achieve future county goals. 
Now that the schools are unified and new 
ones are being built and the sales tax is fact, 
the matter of keeping citizens happy and 
willing to go even further is important. 

As a first step, Judge Beach kicked off a 
new column in the local paper. In simple 
language it deals with county government 
and encourages citizen response. 

Future columns will be written by other 
county officials. Tentatively titled “The 
County Corner” it will give the public, 
through the mass media, a window on the 
courthouse, written by those who are on 
the inside. 

SIGNIFICANCE 


Through consolidation and cooperation, 
through the elimination of overlapping city- 
county functions, through progressive ideas 
and new concepts, and by keeping the peo- 
ple fully informed of what is going on and 
fully aware of the needs that face them, 
Montgomery County (Tenn.), under the 
leadership of Judge Beach, is meeting the new 
demands that surging urbanization has 
placed on his once rural county machinery. 


THE RUMORED PROPOSAL THAT 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION BE PLACED WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 

there was an article in this morning’s 

Washington Post by Jerry Kluttz say- 

ing that the administration has under 

active consideration a recommendation 
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that the Small Business Administration 
be stripped of its independent status and 
placed within the Department of Com- 
merce. Rumors that such a move might 
be in the making have persisted for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr. President, I have been concerned 
about these rumors, and now that they 
are being reported publicly in the news 
media, my concern has deepened to the 
extent that I feel it necessary, as chair- 
man of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, as a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and as one who 
has, down through the years, taken an 
active interest in matters affecting the 
4144 million small businesses of America, 
that I speak out on this subject. 

Mr. President, I would be amazed if 
serious consideration is being given to 
allowing the Department of Commerce 
to absorb the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. When this agency was first 
created there was considerable debate 
in the Congress on this very question. 
The matter arose in the form of a con- 
ference report submitted to the Senate. 
The legislation provided for the crea- 
tion of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, to be governed by a board com- 
prised of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as Chairman, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration as mem- 
bers. During the debate on this con- 
ference report, those in the Senate who 
were sensitive to the needs of the Na- 
tion’s small businesses and who were 
sympathetic to meeting those needs, 
spoke out on this subject. 

Among those who stood up for a Small 
Business Administration independent of 
the policies and influence of other de- 
partments of the executive branch of the 
Government was the then senior Sen- 
ator from Texas, now President of the 
United States, Lyndon B. Johnson. 
President Johnson had long been a 
champion of the small business firms of 
this country and, during that debate, the 
President said: 

This bill would place the Small Business 
activities of the Government under two 
major Departments—Treasury and Com- 
merce, and yet, practically all of us sub- 
scribe to the principle that a small business 
agency cannot be effective unless it is inde- 
pendent. 


Another distinguished Member of this 
body, who later served as a member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
was the late President John F. Kennedy, 
then junior Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts. President Kennedy 
said: 

The Small Business Administration which 
is proposed by the pending legislation is de- 
ficient in several respects. If such an agency 
is to be of real help to small business in pro- 
viding technical assistance, long-term capi- 
tal, and procurement opportunities, all of 
which are of primary importance in expand- 
ing the economies of New England and the 
United States, the following defects must be 
corrected: 

First, such agency must be truly inde- 
pendent and not subject to the veto power 
of the Commerce and Treasury Departments. 
Experience has shown that such independ- 
ence is n to give small business an 
effective voice in the Government. 
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Another recognized champion of small 
business, who served as a member of the 
Senate Small Business Committee from 
June 1, 1950, until December 29, 1964, 
and who was serving as chairman of its 
Retailing, Distribution, and Marketing 
Practices Subcommittee at the time of 
his election to the high office of Vice 
President of the United States, and who 
now serves in that office, was Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. Senator 
HUMPHREY said: 


I say we are not going to have the friend- 
ship of small business if we allow the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have too much to say about the 
definite standards to be set with respect to 
small business, because I do not believe 
either one of them is particularly noteworthy 
as a champion of small business enterprise. 
That is not their record. They have com- 
petence in other fields, but not in this one. 

I am delighted the committee has come 
forward with a bill that gives the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration 
powers unto himself, that makes him the 
chairman of the loan policy board, and that 
restricts of activities of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce to 
being advisers. Let the record be clear. An 
adviser does not mean a proprietor. The Ad- 
ministrator can take advice, or he can reject 
it. The advisory board is exactly what its 
name implies. It is to advise. 

I suggest that Congress keep a very care- 
ful, watchful eye upon how the advisers act. 
I think we shall have an opportunity to see 
whether the activities of the Small Business 
Administration will be in the spirit of truly 
helping small, competitive business enter- 
prise. 


The senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Senator SALTONSTALL, who serves 
now as the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
also spoke out on this subject. Senator 
SALTONSTALL said: 


The Small Business Administration pro- 
vided for by S. 1523 would be a completely 
independent agency. This, in the opinion of 
the many Massachusetts businessmen who 
have written to me on the subject, is a very 
important feature. A small business agency 
should have as its primary responsibility the 
assistance of small business. The experi- 
ence of the last 10 years has made that in- 
escapably clear. I am glad, therefore, that 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has corrected the feature of the Hill 
bill which was recently before us and which 
would have made the head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration subject to the direction 
and control of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce. The present 
bill wisely confines their advisory functions 
to the field of loan policy. 


Mr. President, I had the privilege of 
participating in that debate and I said 
this at that time: 


The second difference between the Senate 
bill and the House-approved bill relates to 
the advisory board. It will be recalled that 
when the conference report on the defense 
production bill was before the Senate, many 
Senators objected to the provision relating 
to the advisory board, on the ground that it 
became not simply an advisory board, but 
actually a governing board. Instead of the 
governing authority being in the Administra- 
tor, the authority was vested in a board, of 
which the Administrator was not even the 
chairman; the Secretary of the Treasury was 
the chairman. 

In the pending bill, as has been so well ex- 
plained today by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the board is 
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advisory, the Administrator is chairman, and 
it is not intended in any way that the board 
shall administer the business of the agency 
or shall govern the agency itself. I believe 
those two changes are significant and mate- 
rial, and make the Senate bill a decided im- 
provement over the House bill. 


Mr. President, I feel just as strongly 
today as I felt then that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration can operate effec- 
tively in the interest of the Nation’s small 
business firms only as an independent 
agency of Government. 

Those who have been charged with the 
responsibility of serving as Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration 
have likewise recognized the need of in- 
dependent status for the agency. Of 
course, John Horne, who served as Ad- 
ministrator from 1961 until 1963, was 
serving as my administrative assistant 
at the time the SBA was created as an 
independent agency. He actively 
assisted me in the debate which led to the 
creation of the agency and the establish- 
ment of its independent status. The 
fact is that John Horne’s position on the 
question of independence for the SBA 
was so well-known that I have been un- 
able to recall that, during his tenure as 
Administrator, he was ever questioned on 
the subject. Had he been, however, I 
know what he would have said because I 
know that he believed in the independ- 
ence of the agency as strongly as any 
person in Government. When John 
Horne was moved to the Home Loan 
Bank Board in 1963, President Kennedy 
nominated Mr. Eugene P. Foley to re- 
place him as Administrator. 

At the time of his nomination, Mr. 
Foley was serving as deputy to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and since the question 
of the independence of the agency versus 
placing it under Commerce had been of 
such concern to the Congress originally, 
it was only natural that the Congress 
would inquire into his views on this 
matter. It was my privilege to make 
that inquiry during the course of the 
confirmation hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on July 30, 
1963. I said to Mr. Foley at that time: 

There was discussion originally and there 
were proposals that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration * * * bea part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. One of the fights we had 
in setting up the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was whether or not it should be an 
independent agency. * * * This was a plan 
that was worked out by this committee and 
a pien which I think has functioned quite 
well. 


I then asked Mr. Foley, “You subscribe 
to this idea don’t you, of an independent 
agency?” His reply was, “I do whole- 
heartedly, Senator. I assure you that 
as far as it is within my power there will 
be no change. I don’t expect a change.” 

Mr. President, in view of the history 
of this controversy, the highlights of 
which I have tried to recite above, I just 
cannot believe that the report which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning is accurate in saying that a 
proposal to place the Small Business Ad- 
ministration within the Department of 
Commerce is being seriously considered 
by the administration. I certainly hope 
that it is not accurate, because I do not 
believe that this controversy should 
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again be a subject of lengthy debate 
before the Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL HEALTH AND EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the President’s excellent message 
on international health and education. 

Since the founding of our Nation, we 
have devoutly believed education to be 
the key, not only to individual advance- 
ment but to national fulfillment. 

Thomas Jefferson said it this way: 

No other sure foundation can be devised for 
the preservation of freedom and happiness. 


More recently, President John F. Ken- 
nedy said: 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education, 


On Wednesday, President Johnson, in 
a message of broad vision and deep in- 
sight, challenged the American people to 
demonstrate anew their commitment to 
these historic beliefs—and to demon- 
strate that the progress we want for our- 
selves we want also for all mankind. 

The President’s program, as I under- 
stand it, promises not only cooperation 
to benefit our neighbors in the world, 
but enduring rewards for the people of 
the United States. 

Through the International Health and 
Education Acts of 1966 we will give new 
strength to our schools and universities 
for international cooperation; create new 
opportunities for Americans to serve in 
international health and education ca- 
reers; broaden and deepen our Nation’s 
exchange programs; and extend our 
knowledge of educational technique to 
nations in need. 

Certainly all of us can support these 
aims. I hope that Congress will respond 
with vigor and dispatch to this oppor- 
tunity. And I hope that these bold pro- 
grams will do much to alleviate misery 
and enlarge understanding in a world 
whose need for educational progress is 
great. For what Jefferson said in the 
18th century is more than ever true to- 
day: 

No better foundation than education can 
be found if we are to preserve human free- 
dom and happiness. 


INVESTIGATING THE CIA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 24, Senator McCartuy offered a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 210) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
or a duly authorized subcommittee, to 
make a full and complete study of the 
operations and activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency” in its effects upon 
foreign policy. That bill is now before 
the Foreign Relations Committee to 
which it was referred. 

On the same date Senator Youne of- 
fered a bill (S. 2815) calling for study 
and investigation of the activities and 
operations of the Agency by a continuing 
12-member joint committee. There have 
also been comments on the need for such 
legislative attention to the CIA from 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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On Monday, January 31, the Washing- 
ton Post published a column entitled 
“Left in the Cold,” by Joseph Kraft, in 
which he dealt with the CIA and the 
growing need for an inquiry such as that 
which Senator McCartuy and others 
seek. Mr. Kraft would approach the 
problem through “a long-term confiden- 
tial study made under an undoubted 
Presidential mandate by a panel includ- 
ing representatives of the executive, the 
legislature, and the public, with a staff 
drawn from past officials of the Agency 
who can go through files knowing what to 
look for.” 

While the larger and longer range ap- 
proaches for other proposals may be de- 
sirable, in the present context of our im- 
mediate needs for information in the 
foreign affairs area, and especially in our 
need for exploration of every facet of the 
situation in Vietnam, it seems likely that 
Senator McCartuy’s proposal, directed 
toward working through the existing For- 
eign Relations Committee, could bring 
the fastest and most pertinent results for 
immediate use. 

As Mr. Kraft notes, the current de- 
mands are based on well-founded mis- 
giving about the role of the CIA, which 
is staffed by men whose careers, in Mr. 
Kraft’s words, “are products of tension 
with the Soviet Union. They comprise a 
cold war establishment. Their bureau- 
cratic interest is to not come in from the 
cold.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article referred to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK: LEFT IN THE COLD 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

Well-founded misgiving on the role of the 
Central Intelligence Agency has inspired new 
sentiment for a congressional watchdog com- 
mittee. But that is like prescribing pills for 
an earthquake. 

The trouble that afflicts the CIA is the same 
trouble that afflicts the military services and 
the section of the State Department that 
heads up in Secretary Rusk. Their careers 
are products of tension with the Soviet 
Union, They comprise a cold war establish- 
ment. 

Not surprisingly, they have trouble adjust- 
ing to the change in the international climate 
that has been at work since about 1958. 
Their bureaucratic interest is to not come 
in from the cold. Increasingly at odds with 
reality and with enlightened opinion, they 
more and more tend to set up impenetrable 
barriers of self-defense. 

The CIA is simply the most spectacular ex- 
ample of the general phenomenon. At the 
high tide of cold war in the 1950's, it had a 
special place in the sun. Because its di- 
rector, Allen Dulles, was the brother of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, the Agency 
had immediate, informal and easy access to 
the highest quarters on all matters of foreign 
policy. 

From the universities and law firms, Dulles 
brought to the Agency a second wave of 
bright and dedicated people to serve under 
the first wave that had been washed into in- 
telligence work during World War II. He 
carried out for the Agency a special role as a 
fourth arm of foreign policy responsible for 
paramilitary operations. 

Several of these operations, notably one in 
Iran, were brilliantly successful, as was the 
development of the U-2 reconnaissance 
aircraft. 
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In at least some countries abroad, the CIA 
station chief came to count for more than the 
Ambassador. A huge CIA headquarters was 
built near Washington. All in all, for the 
CIA the Double Dulles era was a golden age. 

The changed international climate that 
coincided with the end of the Double Dulles 
era featured Communist pluralism and a 
shift to the underdeveloped world as the 
chief testing ground in the struggle for 

. Instead of having to meet known 
and massive Communist threats, the 
Agency, in the new environment, had to 
cope with shadowy movements, capable of 
turning either toward nationslism or 
communism. 

But instead of switching to more subtle 
tactics, the Agency in operations in Indo- 
nesia, Singapore, Cuba, and in the Dominican 
Republic acted as if it still faced the same 
old challenge from monolithic communism. 
And when these operations turned sour and 
drew criticism, operation self-defense came 
strongly into play. 

For instance, the Agency put out stories on 
a Soviet department of disinformation, thus 
implying that all criticlsm was merely Rus- 
sian propaganda. It fostered, if nothing 
more, the publication of spy diaries, stress- 
ing the value of espionage, and the danger 
of peaceful contacts with the Soviet Union. 
It put out economic statistics designed to 
show that the Soviet Union was in so much 
trouble that it made sense not to try to 
develop East-West trade. 

Leadership tended to develop along similar 

lines. The CIA is not really under control 
of its director, Adm. William Raborn who 
has proved to have no flair for the job. It 
is being run by Deputy Director Richard 
Helms, a career professional, intelligent and 
sophisticated, but an organization man who 
has spent 20 years at CIA headquarters, 
managing flaps and defending bureaucratic 
interests. 
Given these formidable self-defense mech- 
anisms, it is foolish to imagine that a con- 
gressional group working part-time with only 
the most limited knowledge of the present 
to say nothing of the past could exert any 
impact on the agency. 

What is required is a far more formidable 
enterprise—a long-term confidential study 
made under an undoubted Presidential man- 
date by a panel including representatives of 
the executive, the legislature, and the pub- 
lic, with a staff drawn from past officials of 
the agency who can go through files know- 
ing what to look for. 

To be sure, no President likes to accord 
that kind of mandate to groups not under 
his control. Still, the countervailing argu- 
ment is very strong. If the President is not 
himself the prisoner of the cold war estab- 
lishment, most of the rest of us are. 

Their self-defense tactics are a principal 
reason why it is almost impossible to gen- 
erate meaningful discussion, and in that 
way sound opinion, on a subject of such 
vital public concern as the war in Vietnam. 


THE ROAD TO NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
the December 18, 1965, issue of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature contains a 
stimulating article by Mr. Sanford Gott- 
lieb entitled The Road to Negotiations.” 
It is a discussion of the Vietnam issue 
from the viewpoint of one who has con- 
sistently advocated a greater diplomatic 
and political initiative on the part of 
the United States to find the basis for a 
settlement of the conflict. Mr. Gottlieb 
has been a longtime student of inter- 
national affairs. He has on several oc- 
casions conferred with representatives of 
both North Vietnam and the National 
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Liberation Front of South Vietnam. He 
believes that the war in South Vietnam 
had its roots in the refusal of the Diem 
regime to proceed with the elections and 
reunification of Vietnam called for by 
the Geneva accords of 1954. Believing 
that Members of the Congress will find 
his article of interest, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROAD TO NEGOTIATIONS 
(By Sanford Gottlieb) 


There is little agreement among historians 
and governments on the origins and char- 
acter of the war in Vietnam. After the 8- 
year war of independence against the French 
by the Vietminh, the Geneva accords of 1954 
divided Vietnam temporarily into two zones, 
to be reunited through free elections in 1956. 
Ho Chi Minh, the Moscow-trained Commu- 
nist who led the successful fight against the 
French and was considered a national hero, 
consolidated his power in North Vietnam, 
while in South Vietnam the United States 
helped to create what Walter Lippmann has 
called an anti-Chinese, pro-American re- 
gime under Ngo Dinh Diem as a buffer 
against the spread of communism. 

No doubt Ho Chi Minh confidently looked 
forward to winning the 1956 reunification 
elections. But Diem refused to discuss elec- 
tion arrangements with the North. Hanoi 
was thus confronted with a choice; a sepa- 
rate, hostile regime in the South, or reuni- 
fication by force. Diem helped bring the sit- 
uation to a head by his own insensitivity 
to the needs of his people. In 1956 he abol- 
ished the elected village councils that con- 
stituted the only form of democratic rule 
in South Vietnam. He thereby imposed on 
the villagers, who make up 85 percent of the 
South Vietnamese population, the dictator- 
ship that he exercised from Saigon. During 
the same period Diem set up detention camps 
for political opponents and began to fill them 
with many of the ex-guerrillas who had 
fought against the French. Some, but not 
all, of these “former resistance members“ 
who were supposedly protected by the provi- 
sions of the Geneva accords—were Commu- 
nists. Allowing no room for legal opposi- 
tion, Diem pushed his political opponents 
toward the use of armed violence. By 1956, 
according to the British scholar P. J. Honey, 
“it was already clear that Diem was estab- 
lishing an authoritarian regime which would 
tolerate no political dissent.” 

Independent observers such as Bernard 
B. Fall, author of “The Two Vietnams,” and 
Brian Crozier, author of “Southeast Asia in 
Turmoil,” set the date of the beginning of 
this war at 1957 or 1958. They suggest that 
at the outset it was an effort by separate 
factions of South Vietnamese to defend 
themselves against Diem. “The Vietminh 
were involved, but at that stage they were in 
the minority,” Crozier has written. Most of 
the insurgents belonged to one or another of 
those curious politico-religious sects that are 
peculiar to Cochinchina: Caodai, Hoa Hao, 
and Binh Xuyen (whose chiefs also gained 
control over in Saigon). * * * All three 
sects had private armies, and all three had 
played a part in the first Indochina war. In 
the spring of 1955, Diem had smashed them. 
+ + + Crozier adds that toward the end of 
1957 the remnants of these sectarian armies 
and the Vietminh dug up their hidden arms 
and took to battle. 

Any aid from North Vietnam at that stage 
was undoubtedly very modest, although this 
aspect of the war was to change later. Of- 
ficial South Vietnamese estimates of the 
number of cadres and military personnel 
illegally introduced from north to south in 
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1959 put the figure at only 300. The same 
estimates indicate a combined total of 21,700 
in 1961 and 1962. 

The origin of the war thus seems rooted in 
two conditions: The refusal of the Diem re- 
gime to proceed with reunification of the di- 
vided country, and that regime’s attempt to 
wipe out all political opposition. At the out- 
set, the conflict was basically a civil war 
within South Vietnam. In time each party 
to the civil war was to become increasingly 
dependent upon outside support and direc- 
tion. North Vietnam assumed general lead- 
ership over the Vietcong guerrillas, while the 
United States gradually gained a command- 
ing voice over the Saigon Government's con- 
duct of the war. 

To the State Department, however, the pic- 
ture is different. The assault on the Re- 
public of Vietnam is, beyond question, an ag- 
gression,” Dean Rusk said in August. “It 
was organized and has been directed by 
North Vietnam, with the backing of Com- 
munist China. * * * The war in Vietnam is 
a test of a technique of aggression: what the 
Communists * * * call ‘wars of national 
liberation,’ to destroy by force any non- 
Communist government.” 

Whatever the war may have become re- 
cently, it is doubtful thet those who were be- 
ing hunted down by Diem’s forces in the late 
1950's were interested in testing the political- 
military techniques that were later to be 
spun into theories by the Chinese. Most 
Vietnamese harbor a historic enmity for the 
Chinese, an enmity born of 1,000 years of 
domination. Nor is it likely that men (as 
well as women and children) will spend years 
in the hunted life of the guerrilla without 
having some more tangible goals. These goals 
have been offered to them by the National 
Liberation Front. 

In March 1960, guerrillas in South Viet- 
nam calling themselves the Nam-Bo Resist- 
ance Veterans Organization met in hiding 
and declared that they had taken up arms in 
self-defense. In September 1960 the North 
Vietnamese Communist Party took note of 
the southern people’s revolutionary strug- 
gle and advocated the establishment in 
South Vietnam of a broad national united 
front against the United States-Diem clique. 
In December 1960 the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam was created. Brian 
Crozier believes that as early as 1959 the 
North Vietnamese Communist Party showed 
its intention of directing the insurrection in 
the south, whose leadership had by that time 
been assumed by Communist elements. On 
the other hand, such French observers as 
Philippe Devillers and Jean Lacouture believe 
that Hanoi belatedly and rather reluctantly 
came to the aid of its embattled brethren in 
the south. The truth may lie somewhere be- 
tween these two versions, with Hanoi’s orig- 
inal moral encouragement being replaced 
over the years by a flow of arms, trained 
cadres, and political directives. 

The NLF is a Communist-style revolution- 
ary popular front, with specialized organiza- 
tions for workers, women, intellectuals, eth- 
nic groups, etc. The South Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party is only one of the political 
groupings that ostensibly make up this coali- 
tion. Until this summer the Communists 
(known as the Popular Revolutionary Party) 
downplayed their influence. The most visi- 
ble leadership posts are given to non-Com- 
munists. A former Saigon lawyer, Nguyen 
Huu Tho, holds the top nominal office of 
chairman of the NLF Central Committee. 
Only one of the five vice presidents on the 
Central Committee is a Communist. How- 
ever, the French journalist Georges Chaffard, 
who has interviewed the NLF leaders in the 
jungle, says that “the numerical preponder- 
ance appears in all the intermediary bodies 
where the proportion is about 2 out of 3.” 

The Vietcong is simply the military arm 
of the NLF. The name is a pejorative one 
(roughly translated as “Viet Commie”) ap- 
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plied by the Saigon government. Many of 
the Vietcong guerrillas still think of them- 
selves as members of the Vietminh. The 
Vietcong is divided into hard-core forces, 
regional units, and local militia. The hard- 
core units are composed largely of veterans of 
the war against the French who stayed in the 
south after 1954 or who went north for fur- 
ther training and later infiltrated southward. 
They are constantly on the move and launch 
the major Vietcong attacks. The regional 
units operate within their own province. 
Their main assignment is to protect and 
guide the hardcore forces that move 
through their province. From 1960 to 1964 
there were between 20,000 and 25,000 hard- 
core Vietcong, and roughly 60,000 to 80,000 
irregulars. By the fall of 1965 there were 
an estimated 70,000 hard-core and 90,000 ir- 
regulars. In 1965, for the first time, the 
United States claimed that units of the 
North Vietnamese regular army were fighting 
alongside the Vietcong, and the steady in- 
troduction of these regulars to match the 
American buildup no doubt accounts in 
good part for the swollen guerrilla ranks. 

Several years ago the Vietcong regulars 
were equipped primarily with American arms 
captured from the South Vietnamese Army 
or bought on the open market, as well as 
with more primitive home-made weapons. 
Today the majority of hardcore units have 
reportedly been reequipped with Communist- 
bloc arms, mainly of Chinese manufacture. 

Among the Vietcong defectors I interviewed 
in South Vietnam was a sturdy young gold- 
toothed peasant from Dinh Thuong Prov- 
ince in the Mekong Delta. He had served 4 
years in the guerrillas before defecting; he 
had joined because he believed the NLF 
assurances that he would be fighting against 
the domination of his country by the United 
States and for a better life for the people. 
He defected, he said, because the NLF did not 
keep its promises and because it did things 
“to hurt the people.” This former guerrilla 
was probably referring to the terror which 
the Vietcong uses as a systematic policy along 
with persuasion and reform. The terror 
takes the form of the assassination and 
kidnapping of village officials, especially 
those who are disliked by the villagers. The 
persuasion is often exercised by example, 
such as helping peasants to repair roads or 
harvest crops. Where land reform has been 
an issue, the NLF has been on the side of 
the landless peasants. The relative mix of 
terror and persuasion varies according to the 
locality and the situation. 

As the military requirements of the war 
have increased, the Vietcong has not had 
the time to cultivate the loyalties of the 
villagers. There have been recurrent stories 
lately that the Vietcong has been seizing the 
rice for its troops, whereas it formerly offered 
the peasants both receipts and elaborate ex- 
planations. Likewise, there are indications 
that the Vietcong is impressing young men 
into military service, a practice that may 
not be limited to one side. 

On paper, the NLF program is mild and 
reformist. In the absence of non-Communist 
reporters from the areas effectively controlled 
by the Vietcong (about half the population 
of South Vietnam and roughly two-thirds 
of its territory), it is difficult to know what 
changes they have effected. The NLF ap- 
parently has a parallel government in the 
areas it controls, and it apparently collects 
taxes and operates such services as schools 
and hospitals. 

There is virtually no way to measure public 
opinion in South Vietnam. Even without a 
war, it would be difficult to assess the real 
feelings of people in a largely peasant coun- 
try that has known no free political process. 
The war, of course, complicates the task. 

“The lesson we have learned from this 
long war is that we lose one freedom after 
another,” one of the top Buddhist leaders in 
South Vietnam told us. “We have lost our 
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sense of solidarity, unity, and mutual under- 
standing. The people have no self-confi- 
dence. They are at the crossroads of con- 
flicting interests.” A young intellectual 
Buddhist monk said, “We all have a kind of 
anxiety and despair. We are trying to find 
out who is the real enemy. As for the Viet- 
cong, the Cong (communism) is the enemy, 
not Viet (nationalism). Discrimination, vio- 
lence and hatred are our enemies. These 
enemies exist not just in the Vietcong, but 
in our hearts and minds. We don't 
need to recapture land from the Vietcong, 
but to win the hearts of the people. 
We don’t want to live under communism or 
under the conditions of war. The 
peasants are interested first in being alive.” 

This last sentence probably sums up the 
single strongest feeling in the country. The 
people in both the hamlets and the cities 
would like, first, to see an end to the war. 
But they have no idea how peace might re- 
turn. Beyond this, it is difficult to make 
generalizations. My own hunch is that if 
the people truly felt free to express them- 
selves, they would tell everyone—the Viet- 
cong, the Saigon government, the North 
Vietnamese, and the Americans—to get out 
and leave them alone. One has the im- 
pression of South Vietnam as a lush green 
trap, in which most of the population is 
caught “at the crossroads of conflicting in- 
terests.” 

The Saigon government represents no one 
except perhaps the top military, the bureauc- 
racy, and those members of the urban 
middle class who have profited from the war. 
In the Vietcong-controlled areas, no one can 
be sure how much of this contro] represents 
loyalty and how much reflects fear. Both 
sentiments undoubtedly intermingle. In 
the chasm between the highly organized po- 
litical machine of the NLF and the tiny per- 
sonal circles around the Saigon government, 
there are many genuinely opposed to the 
front who nevertheless remain indifferent or 
hostile to the government. One of the 
tragic aspects of Diem’s legacy, however, is 
that they are largely outside the political 
process. These are the Catholics, many of 
the Buddhists and members of the religious 
sects, the labor unions, the students, and 
even veterans of the Vietminh. 

No group is monolithic and, in byzantine 
South Vietnam, perhaps any group is bound 
to be less monolithic than elsewhere, Yet 
it is clear that the Catholics, many of whom 
escaped from the North, constitute the 
single most vehement anti-Communist bloc. 
The members of the Hoa Hao and Caodal, 
the sects that helped to trigger the insur- 
rection against Diem, are largely anti-Com- 
munist (although they are no friends of the 
Central Government). While a few of the 
Buddhist leaders have been suspected by 
some Westerners of harboring pro-Libera- 
tion Front sentiments, there is no evidence 
of this. As a political force, the Buddhists 
have only once made effective use of their 
mass base. In 1963 the self-immolation of 
Buddhist monks and street demonstrations 
by thousands of the faithful led to the down- 
fall of Diem. Since then there has been 
little sign of a Buddhist political program 
or a willingness to share in power. One of 
the jobs probably assigned by Ambassador 
Lodge to Edward Lansdale, former CIA spe- 
cialist in counterguerrilla techniques, is the 
development of anti-Communist political 
forces capable of standing up to the front. 

There were subtle but potentially crucial 
differences in emphasis between the NLF and 
Hanoi representatives with whom I spoke. 
The North Vietnamese stress the need for 
reunification of the country through nego- 
tiations between North and South. The NLF 
stresses the neutrality (a word never men- 
tioned by the North Vietnamese) of South 
Vietnam and talks of reunification as a dis- 
tant goal, perhaps 20 years away. I 
interpret these nuances as a desire for au- 
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tonomy from Hanoi on the part of the front. 
There are traditional regional differences be- 
tween the Vietnamese of North and South 
on which such feelings could be based. 
Moreover, the NLF is conscious of socioeco- 
nomic differences between the two Vietnams. 
The southern bourgeoisie and landowning 
classes are stronger than were their counter- 
parts In the North when the Communists 
came to power, according to the front. 

Whatever the current power relations be- 
tween Hanoi and the NLF (and I am pre- 
pared to accept Philippe Deviller's current 
assessment that Hanoi directs the strategy 
but not the tactics of the front), the auton- 
omous spirit within the NLF can flourish 
only under conditions of peace, not under 
the discipline of war. 

Contrary to the widespread public assump- 
tion that the United States has been con- 
Sistently interested in negotiations while 
North Vietnam has spurned them, Eric 
Sevareid’s article in Look and other news re- 
ports have forced the administration to ad- 
mit that Hanol agreed to meet in Rangoon 
at U Thant’s suggestion in 1964 and that 
Washington rejected the move. The State 
Department was also obliged to admit that, 
during the 5-day pause in the bombing of 
North Vietnam in May, the North Vietnamese 
requested talks through the French Govern- 
ment. 

I have discussed this North Vietnamese 
“signal” with three different administration 
policymakers. Each had a different expla- 
nation of why Hanoi’s approach did not lead 
to negotiations. The first official said that 
this was not the kind of signal we were look- 
ing for. The response merely raises the 
question: What kind of signal were we look- 
ing for? The second official indicated that 
the North Vietnamese were posing an un- 
acceptable condition, a new coalition govern- 
ment in Saigon dominated by the NLF. This, 
too, raises a question: Did we try to find out 
whether the unacceptable condition was ne- 
gotiable? The third official had still another 
version. He said that the message was trans- 
mitted by the French Government to the 
administration after the bombing had re- 
sumed, whereupon the administration tried 
to get a higher official in Hanoi than the 
North Vietmamese representative in Paris to 
repeat the offer. According to this version, 
this effort was unsuccessful. However, as- 
suming the accuracy of this sequence, why 
didn't the United States agree to halt the 
bombings again and pursue the problem 
under less inflammatory conditions? 

I think it is fair to say that the United 
States was uninterested in negotiations be- 
fore April, became more interested during 
the summer, and, following the first flush 
of military victories, concluded that perhaps 
the war could end without negotiations, by 
a North Vietnamese-NLF decision to halt 
large-scale operations. This alternation of 
attitudes in Washington was based on both 
the military situation in South Vietnam 
and an assessment of the political risks in- 
volved in negotiating a settlement that 
would include a coalition government in 
Saigon. The question of coalition is the 
key. For the moment, Washington appears 
to have decided to fight on rather than per- 
mit the inclusion of the NLF in a new Saigon 
government. 

As for the Hanol-NLF bargaining posture, 
it will be difficult to know their real attitude 
until the United States stops the bombing 
of North Vietnam. As Senator GEORGE Ar- 
KEN, of Vermont, has observed, the bomb- 
ings of Germany and Great Britain during 
World War II did not bring their govern- 
ments to the peace table and Pearl Harbor 
did not weaken America’s resolve to resist. 
All the evidence is that continued bombing 
has hardened the North Vietnamese posi- 
tion. This should not be too surprising, be- 
cause of their anticolonial background, their 
ideology, their isolation, and their relative 
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position of weakness vis-a-vis the major 
capitalist power in the world. They say 
they are looking for “signals” from us, just 
as we are looking for signals from them, 
The signals that they want are acts of mili- 
tary restraint. Until the United States is 
willing to run the risks of such acts, it is 
doubtful that we will know whether they 
are interested in a negotiated settlement. 
Beyond an end to the bombings, Hanoi and 
the NLF insist on agreement in advance on 
these basic principles of the 1954 Geneva 
accords: the ultimate withdrawal of foreign 
military forces and bases; a prohibition 
against military alliances; and the peaceful 
reunification of the two Vietnams. 

If both sides eventually find it in their 
common interest to encourage a new coali- 
tion and abide by the essentials of the 
Geneva accords, very early in any political 
settlement there must be a resumption of 
the economic and personal links between 
the two Vietnams broken off by Diem in 1954. 
Traditionally, the rice of South Vietnam was 
exchanged for the raw materials of the North, 
Regardless of how long political reunification 
may take, this trade should rapidly be re- 
sumed as one way to weave the torn coun- 
try together. And for the thousands of 
families divided by the partition, who are 
now permitted to exchange only one postcard 
a year, there must be a resumption of travel 
and communications before the healing can 
begin. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PEACE 
CORPS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the early days of the Peace Corps, some 
Members of Congress referred to it as 
Kennedy’s Kiddie Korps. But an over- 
whelming number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives saw it for what it was—and 
is: A practicable idea to help developing 
nations help themselves by providing 
them with trained manpower. And so, 
on September 22, 1961, in the first year 
of the administration of former Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, the Peace Corps 
Act was passed. 

1966 is a significant year for the Peace 
Corps. It marks the Corps’ fifth anni- 
versary and the departure of its Direc- 
tor, Sargent Shriver. Under his leader- 
ship, the Peace Corps has grown from 
an idea into a worldwide force for inter- 
national understanding. He leaves with 
the Peace Corps firmly established on 
three continents. Today some 10,200 
volunteers are at work in 46 nations. 

In Africa the Peace Corps is operating 
in 19 countries. From Kenya to Ghana, 
where the first overseas contingent of 
volunteers arrived in the fall of 1961, 
some 3,711 Peace Corps men are now a 
familiar part of everyday life. Most of 
these volunteers—about 2,000—are in- 
volved in secondary education; in 7 
African nations, more than half of the 
teachers with college degrees are volun- 
teers. Think what it would mean if these 
teaching positions were filled by Red 
Chinese. 

Nearly 4,000 Peace Corps volunteers 
are serving in 18 Latin American nations, 
where the emphasis is on community ac- 
tion programs, involving the efforts of 
more than 2,000 volunteers. Latin Amer- 
ica is also the site of one of the Peace 
Corps’ most ambitious programs: an edu- 
cational television project in Colombia 
that is currently beaming lessons to more 
than 300,000 primary school students. 
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And think what that means in a nation 
where many teachers have only a sixth- 
grade education. 

The Peace Corps is also at work in 
nine nations of Asia. Education is the 
main concern of the 1,681 volunteers in 
this area. But, as on the other two con- 
tinents, there is a diversity of programs. 
In Thailand, volunteers have made a 
significant contribution to the national 
malaria eradication program. In Ma- 
laysia, young nurses have carried mod- 
ern medicine into areas where people 
still rely on the Bomoh“ or medicine 
man. In 1963, the Philippines’ Ramon 
Magsaysay Award, Asia’s equivalent of 
the Nobel prize, was awarded to all 
Peace Corps volunteers working on that 
continent. 

Sargent Shriver’s contributions as 
Peace Corps Director also have been of- 
ficially recognized in Asia. In January 
1964, he went to Bangkok to receive an 
honorary degree at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity. During the ceremony, the Thai 
Foreign Minister said: 

Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great nation 
as a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great material strength and 
many powerful weapons. But how many of 
us knew that in the United States ideas and 


ideals are also important? This is the secret 
of your greatness. 


As a Senator from Alabama, I am 
proud that a number of my constituents 
have recognized the significance of Peace 
Corps ideas and ideals, and served over- 
seas as volunteers. And as a Member 
of this Senate, I am equally proud that 
the support for the Peace Corps was both 
overwhelming and nonpartisan. This 
too was and is one more tribute to Sar- 
gent Shriver’s leadership of the Corps. 


JOB CORPS GIRLS START TO WORK 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of Sen- 
ators a story about a young lady from 
my State who is a recent graduate of the 
Los Angeles Women’s Job Corps Training 
Center. 

The story was written by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Shelton, staff writer for the Wash- 
ington Post. The young lady is Willye L. 
Evans, 20, of Oklahoma City. 

It is of paramount importance that 
industry scrutinize the graduates of the 
Job Corps for potential job placement. 
This point of view is well expressed by 
W. C. Hobbs, senior vice president of 
Consolidated American Services, Inc., 
and chief executive of its management 
and engineering services division. This 
company was the first to hire male Job 
Corps graduates and now blazes a new 
trail by being the first in private industry 
to hire female graduates of the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. Hobbs feels certain of the abili- 
ties of the Job Corps graduates. His 
quotation is worth repeating: 

I feel very strongly that in the Job Corps, 


industry has a natural young mine of flexi- 
bility and a pool of labor 


He said— 


Just because these are poor kids who have 
dropped out of school doesn’t mean they are 
not good workers. 
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Once industry realizes they have a pool, 
and can direct the skills and technical train- 
ing they need, they are going to come to Job 
Corps and say, “I need so many of this type 
of skill.” 


This is an inspiring and impressive 
story. It should be of interest—of great 
interest—to all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
from the November 30, 1965, Washing- 
ton Post be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 30, 1965] 
Jos Corps GIRLS Start To Work 


(By Elizabeth Shelton, Washington Post staff 
writer) 


The first two career girls to come to the 
Capital with Job Corps diplomas as their 
credentials are happily at work in the down- 
town office of a management consultant firm, 

Juana Marie Waquiu, a 21-year-old from 
Jemez Pueblo, N. Mex., arrived here yesterday 
to double as a PBX switchboard operator and 
receptionist with the management and en- 
gineering services division of Consolidated 
American Services, Inc. She was the first 
graduate of the Los Angeles Women’s Job 
Corps Training Center. 

The second graduate, Willye L. Evans, 20, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been on duty 
in the same office for a week as a clerk-typist. 
“It’s just like home,” Willye says. “Every- 
body is so friendly.” 

Both live on Buchanan Street NE., with the 
family of a member of the MES staff. 

Neither has had a chance yet to sight- 
see around the city, but Willye went on a 
motor trip in Maryland on Sunday and 
thought it very nice. 

Her mother is a domestic worker in Idabel, 
Okla. Willye tried working her way through 
Langston University in Oklahoma but had to 
leave in her second year because her salary 
as an assistant to the adviser of the New 
Homemakers of America was applied only to 
tuition and left her no money for expenses 
or to send home. 

She plans to go to business college at night 
with an eventual goal of teaching business 
subjects. She attended the Metropolitan 
Junior College in Los Angeles and graduated 
in 5 months. 

Juana, daughter of a carpenter, attended 
Albuquerque Business College, in New 
Mexico, for a year, but couldn't find a job 
in that city. She learned switchboard opera- 
tion at the Los Angeles Trade Technical 
College while enrolled at the Los Angeles Job 
Corps Center. 

Back at home are five brothers and two 
sisters. The older sister is married and the 
oldest of her brothers helps his father, but 
the others are still of school age and Juana 
helps to support them. 

The brandnew white-collar girls make $2 
an hour at their new jobs. They will 
receive in-grade promotions and the chance 
to rise, through training, to new grades. 

W. C. Hobbs, senior vice president of Con- 
solidated American and executive chief of 
its MES division, is confident the Job Corps 
is producing a competent employment pool 
for industry. 

The organization was the first to hire male 
Job Corps graduates as employees and found 
their work so satisfactory that two are being 
given additional pay and responsibilities, 
The third was assisted to return to high 
school so he will have a base for higher 
education. 

One of the reasons that Hobbs feels so as- 
sured is that the 24-hour-a-day living ex- 
perience at a Job Corps center gets every- 
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thing about the enrollee’s abilities and habits 
down on the record. 

“This provides a great deal more informa- 
tion than a series of interviews, or even a job 
trial,” he said. 

“I feel very strongly that in the Job Corps, 
industry has a natural young mine of flexi- 
bility and a pool of labor,” he said. “Just 
because these are poor kids who have dropped 
out of school doesn’t mean they are not good 
workers. 

“Once industry realizes they have a pool 
and can direct the skills and technical train- 
ing they need, they are going to come to 
Job Corps and say, “I need so many of this 
type of skill.’ 

“This is one place where the Government 
is spending money that is an investment. 
The kids will put money back into the 
country.” 


WE MUST RESTORE IMPACTED 
SCHOOL AND MILK FUND CUT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
recent budget estimates submitted to 
Congress by the administration call for 
drastic cuts in programs that are most 
vital to the State of Utah and to the 
country in general. 

I refer to the recommendation that 
$234 million be cut from the appropria- 
tions of Public Law 874 and the almost 
80-percent decrease in the milk fund 
program. 

Public Law 874 was first passed to al- 
leviate the tremendous tax disadvantage 
suffered by States and school districts 
having large Federal establishments or 
federally owned property within their 
boundaries. As is commonly known, this 
Federal property is not taxable by a State 
or school district. In Utah, the Federal 
Government owns about three-fourths of 
the land. Thus the taxable property in 
our State, used in large part to finance 
our school system, is reduced very exten- 
sively. Our people are now making a 
supreme effort to provide the best pos- 
sible education for our schoolchildren. 
We stand at the top in the total percent 
of per capita income spent per pupil. 
Thus our efforts and our needs com- 
pletely justify the retention of Public 
Law 874 at the estimated level of $417 
million. 

In certain Utah counties federally im- 
pacted area funds make up nearly half 
of the school operating budget. If this 
program is drastically cut as proposed 
by the administration, what are those 
counties todo? They cannot tax Federal 
property. The local tax burden is already 
difficult to bear. How then can these 
and other districts across the Nation 
replace this revenue that the Johnson 
administration would cut off? 

Last year I opposed the Federal aid to 
education measure because of an unfair 
formula which required Utah to pay 
some 20 percent more into the fund than 
it would receive. Now we learn that the 
Utah impacted school district program 
will suffer as result of other Great So- 
ciety programs. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a definite responsibility in 
connection with impacted areas and this 
cutback will cause serious hardships for 
the districts where heavy defense facili- 
ties have been established. 

Public Law 874 is an example of equity 
and I have supported it in the past. It 
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must not be terminated. It would be a 
false economy move penalizing the 
efforts of hundreds of school districts to 
meet difficult financial burdens partially 
imposed by the Federal Government. 

A second matter which I would like 
to review is the administration’s plan to 
cut the school milk fund from $103 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1966 to $21 million in 
fiscal year 1967. Once again, this is a 
false economy move. There are many 
other areas where this administration 
can begin an economy move which will 
not affect the nutrient level of our school- 
children. Under the present program 
each child receives a half-pint of milk 
with his or her school lunch. If the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations are fol- 
lowed, the entire program will become 
discriminatory. Many children, even if 
the parents can afford to buy the milk, 
will begin to pass up the chance, 

If the efforts to curtail the program 
succeed, only children who can be shown 
to be needy will receive assistance. Are 
we now to have teachers ask “All poor 
children raise their hands“? 

I am told that the fact is we have a 
surplus of milk. Therefore, it makes no 
sense to me to deprive millions of school- 
children of the milk they need. 

As I examine the President’s proposals 
for new, untried, and unproved spending 
projects at home and abroad, I wonder 
if cuts cannot be made in these question- 
able and shaky programs instead of 
cutting vital support for Federal im- 
pacted areas and our own American 
school lunch program. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
see fit to restore these unwise cuts. 


SENATOR YARBOROUGH—MAN OF 
THE YEAR IN VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, no Member of the Senate 
needs to be reminded of the outstanding 
work that Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
has done in the area of veterans affairs. 
As chairman of the Veterans’ Subcom- 
mittee since 1959, he has introduced and 
guided more than 20 veterans bills to 
passage. These bills have brought edu- 
cational opportunities, dependents bene- 
fits, and retirement and disability pen- 
sions to the men and women who have 
served honorably in the armed services 
of our country. His boundless energy 
and diligence on matters affecting the 
welfare of American veterans and their 
families have inspired the many Senators 
who have had the privilege to serve on 
his subcommittee. Senator YARBOROUGH 
has shared with many of us his extensive 
knowledge and experience so that we in 
the Senate have a greater awareness of 
the far-reaching needs of this deserving 
body of citizens. 

Last week I was privileged to speak at 
a luncheon given by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Veterans 
Affairs honoring this distinguished Sena- 
tor as the “Man of the Year in Veterans’ 
Affairs.” It was particularly gratifying 
to see that veterans groups throughout 
this Nation are aware of his concern for 
their welfare. 
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In making the presentation of this 
high award, Mr. Pete Wheeler, past presi- 
dent of the national association, stated: 

At the National Convention of the State 
Directors of Veterans’ Affairs last year, we 
selected a man for our Man of the Year Award 
who best reflects the qualities of dedication 
to the betterment of the veterans in this 
Nation. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH has served 
with distinction as the chairman of the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee since 
1959, and he has worked on every major piece 
of veterans legislation which has become law 
during the last 7 years. 

Symbolic of his spirit and dedication is 
his 7-year fight to have the cold war GI bill 
enacted. Senator YARBOROUGH fathered, 
reared, and has now graduated through the 
Senate the idea of a cold war GI bill. 

Because of his cooperation with the vet- 
erans organizations of this Nation, his active 
work in all areas of veterans affairs, and his 
Many accomplishments in veterans legisla- 
tion, it gives me great honor to present Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH with this silver cup in- 
scribed to the “Man of the Year” in vet- 
erans affairs. 


Mr. President, by this award the na- 
tional association honored Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH for his achievements. But, 
more than that, it is a recognition of his. 
foresight and understanding which made 
these achievements possible. This rec- 
ognition is particularly timely and mean- 
ingful now that the House of Representa- 
tives is about to act on the cold war GI 
bill. The senior Senator from Texas 
started the fight for this bill many years 
ago. In 1959 he neared success when it. 
passed the Senate but died in the House. 
During the first session of the 89th Con- 
gress we in the Senate voted favorably on 
the bill for a second time and sent it to 
the House. I am confident that the 
House will act favorably on the bill next. 
week, and by so doing will bring to suc- 
cessful fruition the Senator’s efforts on 
behalf of the American veteran. 

No one has been a more faithful friend 
to the veteran and his family that Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH. No one has addressed 
himself as clearly, nor dedicated himself 
as fully to the important job of seeking 
out and satisfying the needs of the vet- 
erans of this country. The senior Sena- 
tor from Texas deserves an award as man 
of the year in veterans affairs, but I 
would say that in reality, he has been the 
man of the years for veterans. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN CEYLON 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 18 years 
ago today Ceylon became a fully inde- 
pendent member of the commonwealth 
of nations. It is fitting that we should 
take note of this Republic as she cele- 
brates her national holiday. 

With her governmental institutions 
patterned upon the British parliamen- 
tary model, Ceylon has nurtured a demo- 
cratic multiparty system within the 
framework of her own social and eco- 
nomic patterns. Today she is particu- 
larly pressed by the need for rapid eco- 
nomic expansion. Great strides are re- 
quired to outdistance the pace of popu- 
lation growth and the attendant de- 
mands on economic resources. 
prices for Ceylon’s primary exports of 
tea, rubber, and coconut have shrunk 
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foreign exchange earnings—earnings re- 
quired to pay the mounting costs of im- 
ports. As a result, the Ceylonese Gov- 
ernment has felt compelled to engage 
itself more actively in economic affairs. 

In the international arena, Ceylon 
steers an independent course of non- 
alinement. Such independence, how- 
ever, is certainly not to be construed as 
indifference. Indeed, during the Sino- 
Indian border conflict in 1962, Ceylon 
played an important role in seeking to 
mitigate the turbulence. In 1963, she 
likewise took the initiative in attempting 
to ease the religious tensions which 
stirred South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I would like to add my 
congratulations and compliments to 
those of well-wishers around the world 
who today salute Ceylon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business has been concluded. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending ques- 
tion, which is the motion of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mansrietp] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the National Labor Rela- 


‘tions Act, as amended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. President, is 
it the Senator’s intention that this be a 
live quorum? 

Mr. THURMOND. A live quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 28 Leg.] 

Anderson Gruening Pearson 

Bartlett Hart ell 

Bass Hartke Rando!ph 

‘Bible Hayden Ribicoff 

Boggs Jackson Russell, Ga. 

Byrd, Va. Mansfield Saltonstall 

Byrd, W. Va McGee Thurmond 
Mondale Young, Ohio 

Douglas Montoya 

Gore Pastore 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from Mon- 
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tana [Mr. METCALF] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baru], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan}], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrts], 
the Senator from California IMr. 
MurPHY], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is directed to execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Morse 
Allott Harris Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Cannon Holland Muskie 
Carlson Hruska Prouty 
Case Inouye Proxmire 
Church Jordan, Idaho Russell, S.C 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Scott 

Kuchel Sim 
Cotton Lausche Smathers 
Curtis Long, La. Smith 
Dodd Magnuson Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Tydings 
Ellender McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Fannin McNamara Yarborough 
Fong Miller 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana without losing my right to the floor; 
and that upon my resumption, my speech 
will not be considered as a second speech 
on this legislative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MOTION FOR CLOTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion for cloture and 
ask that it be read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read, as follows: 
CLOTURE MOTION 

We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of H.R. 77, 
an act to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 705(b) of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 and to 
amend the first proviso of section 8(a) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 

MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Pat MCNAMARA. 

WAYNE Morse. 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 

PHILIP A. HART. 

DANIEL K. INOUYE. 

R. F. KENNEDY. 

J. K. JAVITS. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK. 

THOMAS J. MCINTYRE. 

PauL H. DOUGLAS. 

GALE W. MCGEE. 

STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 

DANIEL BREWSTER. 

CLAIBORNE PELL. 

WALTER F. MONDALE. 

FRED R. HARRIS. 

Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 

JOHN O. PASTORE. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 

HENRY M. JACKSON. 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT FOR DIVISION 
OF TIME ON CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to yield to the able minority 
leader under the same conditions under 
which I have heretofore yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader whether it would be 
appropriate at this time to agree to a 
division of the time before the vote on 
Tuesday, because 1 hour will be avail- 
able for discussion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
1 hour on Tuesday prior to the vote on 
the cloture motion be equally divided 
between the minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and the senior Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Based on 
the advice of the Parliamentarian, the 
Chair states to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that, without objection, his request 
is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that any speeches 
made within that hour not be charged 
as speeches against Senators who are 
speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, February 8, 
1966, before the Senate proceeds to call a 
quorum and then vote on the cloture motion 
to bring to a close the debate on the motion 
to take up H.R. 77, that the 1 hour of 
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debate allowed under rule XXII be equally 
divided and controlled by the majority and 
minority leaders. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE YEAR OF 
THE HORSE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, un- 
der the conditions I have heretofore set 
forth, I yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, January 27, 1966, I was hon- 
ored to speak on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, at the 
midyear graduation observance, when 
some 1,600 students were awarded de- 
grees. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the address I made on that occa- 
sion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA'S STAKE IN THE YEAR OF THE HORSE 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 
THOMAS H. KUcCHEL before the midyear 
graduation observance of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, January 27, 1966) 


Chancellor Murphy, members of the grad- 
uating class, honored guests, my fellow citi- 
zens; I am highly honored that you should 
invite me to speak at this midyear gradua- 
tion observance here on the campus of this 
illustrious school. I share your pride in 
UCLA. The quality of its education is the 
very highest. Graduates from here have gone 
on to assume impressive roles of leadership in 
this vast metropolitan community, in our 
State, and country, and, indeed, beyond our 
borders. UCLA performs an indispensable 
service to the life and vigor of our country. 
I am privileged to call some members of your 
star-studded faculty my friends. I know 
your distinguished chancellor by his distin- 
guished record in education. I salute him as 
one of our national leaders in university ad- 
ministration, and in our country’s program 
for international educational exchange. 

California colleges and universities play a 
major role in the dissemination of ideas 
among all of us at home, and between our 
people and those in other lands. One out 
of six foreign students in the United States 
studies in California. I am acquainted with 
some of UCLA’s highly successful programs 
in this hemisphere and elsewhere. I know 
the verve and the vigor with which they 
have been undertaken, and their construc- 
tive contribution to mutual understanding 
and improving relations between America 
and the family of nations. 

Californians have a long and creditable his- 
tory of participation in the foreign affairs 
of this Nation. Years before we became the 
most populous State, there was a dispropor- 
tionately large number of Californians in the 
Foreign Service of our Government in our 
National Capital and in overseas posts. That 
trend continues. 

The State Department reports that, in the 
last 10 classes of young men and women 
appointed to the career Foreign Service, in 
each class, there were more men and women 
from California than from any other State. 

The role of the United States in this world 
continues to grow. Each of us, in his time, 
is called upon to play his part. The luxury 
of our individual American citizenship car- 
ries with it heavy duties, which must not be 
shirked, if our free Republic is to remain 
and is to improve. That, I think, is what 
education, at least in great part, is all about. 
Presumably, in learning to use our brains 
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to think with, we are better qualified to be- 
come better citizens and better human 
beings. We are more suitably equipped to 
follow the rule of reason in trying to solve 
the complex problems which beset us at al- 
most every turn. I urge you, in your life- 
time, to accept fully your duties as Amer- 
icans, and to participate actively, as citizens 
or as servants of the people, in the discus- 
sion, and, hopefully, in the solution of public 
questions. Some of those questions are 
here before us in our own State. 

Our society cannot stand growing social 
unrest which erupts into violence and wide- 
spread disrespect for law. Our society is 
based on respect for order and the law. One 
of our challenges is living together in peace, 
beginning here at home, in our own neigh- 
borhood, and in our own communities. We 
need to solve the welter of social problems 
which spring from illiteracy and poverty and 
hate. We need to demonstrate that democ- 
racy can work, and does work in America, 
and that our dream of equal dignity and 
equal opportunity, under law, is not a sham. 
Never in our history has the opportunity for 
progress been so great, the training so avail- 
able and the scientific achievements so plen- 
tiful to do the job as in our own time. Your 
generation faces enormous challenges in 
every sphere, in perpetuating our Republic, 
in seeking to advance toward a just peace, 
in extending to the weak and impoverished 
nations of this world at least a flicker of 
hope that they may live their own lives in 
some safety where none existed before, and 
yet may conquer the age-old riddles of 
famine, ignorance, and disease. Our power 
to do good is great, but, in recent months, 
the power to do evil and the threat of grow- 
ing conflict have diverted our attention. 

In China this is now the year of the horse, 
a time of great activity, and of greater uncer- 
tainty. It would make life simpler, I sup- 
pose, if we too had our lives prearranged 
in the oriental manner. It would be pleasant 
and reassuring to pass from the year of the 
hawk to the year of the dove. But we have 
no such ancestral contrivances readily avail- 
able, no simple forecasts, except to say that 
this is the year of Vietnam. I would like, 
therefore, to speak for a few moments about 
this grave question, and its relationship to 
all of us at this gathering. 

I have a difficult story to tell. Our Nation 
is in trouble. So, indeed, is the world. The 
events of the next day, or days, or weeks, or 
months, may well affect the course of man’s 
journey, for generations, maybe for all time. 

After 20 years of constant armed conflict, 
the fabric of life in the South Vietnamese 
countryside has largely been ruptured. Tra- 
ditionally, a Vietnamese farmer's existence 
centered on his family and his land, with 
hopes that his sons would till his land in 
his old age. When the sons leave to fight, 
or are conscripted to fight, this pattern is 
destroyed. Two decades of infiltration and 
subversion and conflict, with mounting fury 
have damaged or destroyed life in the vil- 
lages. Fields cannot be tilled, family exist- 
ence is gone. 

Some newsmen have come back home from 
Indochina with the thought that many peo- 
ple in South Vietnam might well choose to 
be Red rather than dead. They suggest that 
the people have been brought down to a 
level of life, at which even communism 
seems acceptable, if it means a peace of any 
kind 


In 1954 a million people left North Viet- 
nam for the South. Since then the South 
Vietnamese have taken enormous punish- 
ment in defending themselves against the 
Vietcong, under the banner of a self-styled 
misnamed war of liberation; 117,000 casual- 
ties have been the toll. In 1965, 700,000 
people fled from their homes to avoid living 
under Communist rule. How can we ac- 
count for this determination to resist, unless 
there is a strong belief in life and freedom? 
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What should be our concern for our neigh- 
bors abroad? If our country has gone to the 
aid of a friend which seeks our help, should 
we, when difficulties mount, terminate our 
assistance? I do not see that that would be 
& very good moral rule to live by. 

Whether you agree or disagree with our 
policy in Vietnam, the fact is that we are 
there—for what purpose? I would answer 
that we are there only for the purpose of 
assuring, or of helping to assure, a people’s 
right to chart their own course, unhindered 
by acts of aggression from without their 
borders. We have applied a measured force 
in seeking to obtain this limited objective, 
which surely stands for decency and integ- 
rity by which we wish our country to be 
guided. 

We seek to deter aggression, to make clear 
that its cost is, and should be, too high to 
pay. We believe that disputes among na- 
tions ought to be settled at the conference 
table. As a citizen, I applaud the President's 
“pause.” 1 have no patience for politicians 
who publicly pick out their favorite bomb 
sites, as their personal nostrum for ending 
the conflict. Nor do I have any patience 
for those who want to turn around and go 
home. The Communist North Vietnamese 
and their Chinese allies appear to be confi- 
dent that ours is not an enduring commit- 
ment, and that the year of the horse may 
help to demonstrate the correctness of their 
view. If the Communist so-called war of 
liberation were to be victorious here, make 
no mistake: others would follow elsewhere. 

There is no understating the value of 
convincing the people of Asia of the integ- 
rity of our commitment. The doctrine of 
the “Mandate of Heaven,” which was widely 
held in ancient China, holds that the diety 
is always on the side of the victor. A corol- 
lary of this doctrine holds that it is wise to 
support the side which appears to be win- 
ning, and to desert the losing side, if the 
dark hours seem near. 

There has been a firm response from the 
free nations of Asia—from Korea, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand, Malaysia, Formosa, 
and the Philippines. A reawakened and dem- 
ocratic Japan has asserted its initiative in 
constructive diplomacy in search of a solu- 
tion to the dilemma. In addition, Japan has 
taken the lead in the creation of the Asian 
Development Bank to strengthen the sinews 
of a free Asian society. 

Even in Indonesia there has been a reversal 
of a depressingly long-term trend toward 
Communist rule, and I suspect that our 
larger presence in southeast Asia has given 
courage to those who now resist that move- 
ment. 

The answer, I think, is to be neither hawk 
nor dove, but to move forward resolutely to 
stop aggression, to limit the war in accord- 
ance with our objectives and to try to bring 
about a just peace in southeast Asia which 
would have some hope of endurance. We 
seek no conquest. Our victory will be free- 
dom, independence, and peace for South 
Vietnam. That is our goal. That is our 
policy. To assure these ends, we must give 
the peoples of southeast Asia faith in a 
society, designed in accordance with Asian 
traditions, and built on a foundation of dem- 
ocratic principles. 

How can we implant faith of others in 
the democratic system? We must begin with 
a firm faith in ourselves. Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, those other values 
which we hold dear, are not empty, meaning- 
less phrases. Indeed, they are functional and 
fundamental ideas which have determined 
the structure of our own free American insti- 
tutions. Our belief in these ideas lives on 
in our youth. They can be and have been 
transmitted to other societies. 

Our Nation continues to evolve new insti- 
tutions to meet the requirements of this 
new era in which we live. This capacity to 
grow and to adapt to a changing society has 
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been the genius of our American system. We 
are casting new forms. We are still experi- 
menting, in and out of Government, with the 
problem of how to make men better, not 
simply how to make them richer. We have 
built whole new organizations, the Peace 
Corps is a fine example, and we continue to 
study and to seek improvement in govern- 
ment at home, and in the business of living 
together on this vastly shrunken planet. 

We desire no shoddy imitation of the 
United States. We are not doctrinaire. The 
chief advantage of our system is its flexibility. 
We will help foreign nations build their so- 
cieties on the democratic ideal. We do not 
expect to export our own unique institutions, 
but we can teach foreign nations, from our 
own experience, to build on these beliefs and 
on the knowledge gained from an exchange 
of ideas of friends. 

We have shown our determination to 
accept in full the consequences of our belief 
in the brotherhood of man, and of our de- 
termination that communism will be defeat- 
ed by the “good news” of democracy. I do 
not always agree with the pessimism of Al- 
bert Camus, but I do agree that he who 
despairs of history is a coward, and that we 
must “* * * hold obstinately to that tre- 
mendous wager which will finally decide 
whether words are stronger than bullets.” 

The winning of this wager is a job for all 
thinking men and women. It represents the 
stakes for our country in the year of the 
horse. That is why, my fellow Americans, 
we must keep the faith. 

Godspeed and good luck to all of you. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina without losing my right to the 
floor; that his remarks will appear else- 
where in the Recornp—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
had not finished my request: and that 
my resumption will not be counted as a 
second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair anticipated the Senator’s request. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wanted to be cer- 
tain that the full request would be agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair submitted the request to the Sen- 
ate. Without objection, it was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may make the following remarks 
without their being counted as a speech 
upon the pending motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill to repeal 
section 14(b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina is granted. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as I see it, 
we must face certain stern realities in 
attempting to reach a conclusion con- 
cerning Vietnam and our connection with 
it. These stern realities are as follows: 

First. Communism has not yet forsaken 
its purpose of world subjugation. Proof 
of this statement is found in the fact 
that both Russia and China are furnish- 
ing weapons to North Vietnam. 

Second. North Vietnam, a Communist- 
controlled country, is using these weap- 
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ons to arm the Vietcong forces, which are 
composed in substantial part of trained 
men from North Vietnam and which are 
directed by officers placed in their com- 
mand by North Vietnam. 

Third. The question of whether or not 
the United States should be engaged in 
war in South Vietnam is an academic 
one. As a matter of fact, we are already 
engaged in such war and our servicemen 
are being killed and wounded daily in 
this war. 

Fourth. Only three courses of action 
are open to the United States. The first 
is to settle the war by negotiation; the 
second is to fight the war with a will to 
win it; and the third is to withdraw our 
forces from South Vietnam and thus sur- 
render southeast Asia to the Vietcong, 
who are simply Communist agents. 

The President has been attempting to 
reach a settlement by negotiation. De- 
spite the entreaties of virtually the en- 
tire civilized world, the only nations 
which can negotiate a settlement; that 
is, North Vietnam and China, have con- 
temptously rejected the President’s offer 
to negotiate. 

This being true, the hope that the war 
might be settled by negotiation seems to 
have degenerated into an empty dream. 

As a consequence, it seems that the 
United States must either fight or with- 
draw—a withdrawal being equivalent to 
surrender. As I see it, the United States 
cannot afford to withdraw. If it does so, 
all the Asiatic countries, including India, 
will fall under Red Chinese domination, 
and all the free world will lose whatever 
confidence its people may have in us. I 
hesitate to think what this would por- 
tend for the freedom of Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and 
even of the United States itself. 

Daniel Webster once said that God 
grants liberty only to those who love it 
and are ready to guard and defend it. 
America must be ready to guard and de- 
fend liberty even if such act necessitates, 
as it apparently does, standing firm and 
fighting in South Vietnam. As Kipling 
said of Britain in the early days of the 
First World War: 

No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal . 


CONFESSION OF ERROR FOR OUR 
VIETNAM POLICY IS NEEDED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska under the same conditions that 
I heretofore yielded to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to 
the 15 and more of my colleagues who 
urged the President not to resume bomb- 
ing, his decision to do so is a matter of 
deep regret. Bombing of North Vietnam 
for 10 months proved totally ineffective 
to achieve the objectives which its pro- 
ponents sought, and indeed, merely stiff- 
ened the resistance which our forces 
encountered. 


February 4, 1966 


I have received a great number of let- 
ters from all over the country approving 
the action of my 15 colleagues and my- 
self. Some of these letters which were 
written just before the resumption are 
illustrative of the widespread feeling in 
this country. 

While I have urged for nearly 2 years 
that the action which the President has 
now taken, for laying the issue before 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, is most welcome, it would have had 
a better prospect of success if it had not 
been accompanied by a resumption of 
bombing which largely nullifies this 
sadly belated move. Had this been done 
right after President Johnson’s election, 
as it was widely assumed, in view of his 
campaign utterances that some such ac- 
tion would take place, it would have had 
a much greater chance of success. I am 
still hopeful that despite the ghastly 
sacrifice of lives and treasure that have 
taken place since that time, it may not 
be too late to secure a cease-fire and a 
solution at the conference table. 

Of course, it is no secret that I dis- 
agree wholly with the premises on which 
our steadily escalating military inter- 
vention in southeast Asia is based. The 
record, as set forth in an official publica- 
tion by our administration, entitled: 
“Why Vietnam?” clearly indicates there 
was no national commitment, no solemn 
pledge for us to send our young men into 
combat in South or North Vietnam. Nor 
is there evidence that we were asked in 
by a friendly government, which is one 
of the administration’s allegations. 
President Eisenhower's letter to Diem of 
October 1954, makes clear that the 
initiative for the offer of aid came 
through him and not from Diem, al- 
though that would not have mattered, 
since Diem was our puppet brought by 
us from the United States. In any 
event, President Eisenhower merely 
offered economic aid, and that subject 
to many conditions in the way of reforms 
and improvement of performance, which 
were never carried out. 

President Kennedy mistakenly took the 
advice of Secretary McNamara—whose 
forecasts have proved consistently 
wrong by sending in a large number of 
advisers, perhaps to a total of 15,000. 
But these were merely advisers. It is 
only in this administration that we have 
sent troops into combat and started 
bombing. 

Y applaud President Johnson’s efforts 
to get to the conference table, but unless 
the premises are altered, unless we are 
willing to confess error, unless we are 
willing to admit that there has been as 
much, if not more, aggression by us than 
by the opposition, unless we are willing to 
admit that we engaged ourselves on one 
side of a civil war—and obviously the less 
popular side—and unless we are willing 
to negotiate with the people who are ac- 
tually doing most of the fighting, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front or Vietcong, all 
peace offers are going to be ineffective 
and devoid of real meaning. 

We have been supporting a corrupt, 
unpopular regime, and alleging that we 
are fighting for freedom. The evidence 
to that effect is conspicuously lacking. 
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In the course of my long fight against 
our present involvement in an undeclared 
war in Vietnam, I have received thou- 
sands of letters from every section of the 
country—from people from all walks of 
life—supporting my position. 

Thus from a minister and his wife liv- 
ing in Ann Arbor, Mich., I received a 
letter reading in part: 


In the good name of our American ideals 
and purposes, and in the name of sanity, we 
urge you to resist any pressure to make a 
formal declaration of war. 

We believe that our Government should be 
willing to negotiate with the National Lib- 
eration Front. We believe our Government 
should be looking for ways to form an interim 
government in Vietnam under international 
arrangements which would make a cease-fire 
possible. We believe that we should be using 
the United Nations in a search for ways to 
get the negotiations started. We believe we 
should honor the commitment which we 
made when we joined the United Nations to 
settle our disputes peacefully. We believe 
that any widening of the war in Vietnam is 
morally indefensible—and that it threatens 
the entire world with intolerable destruc- 
tion. We believe our present policy of count- 
ing most heavily on military solutions is los- 
ing us the respect of peoples throughout Asia 
and Africa—who have a far better ability to 
understand the needs and aspirations of 
Asians in this moment of history—and 
whose friendship we need. 


From a couple in Palo Alto, Calif., 
comes this sage advice: 


We think it is terribly important that the 
whole question of the Vietnam war be de- 
bated publicly and the more good reasons 
that are presented publicly for our get- 
ting out, the more able will be our Govern- 
ment to make peace and still have the respect 
of its people and the confidence of those gov- 
ernments around the world which look to us 
for support. It would be a great step for- 
ward for the American people if we could be 
sufficiently impressed by arguments primarily 
concerned with the morality, or lack of it, of 
our being in Vietnam. But there are plenty 
of arguments against our continuing there 
from the most practical point of view and 
people like Senator Mansrieip and General 
Gavin are helping to supply these. President 
Johnson needs the latter type particularly, 
since he is an eminently practical man, 


From a doctor in New York City comes 
the plea: 

Please continue all efforts to avoid resump- 
tion of bombing, to seek negotiated settle- 
ment, and to end this dishonorable war in 
Vietnam, 

Thank you and congratulations. 


From a housewife in Wilton, Conn., 
comes this statement: 


We know we cannot win militarily in Viet- 
nam and that the problem of the Communist 
threat will not be settled there. Why must 
we kill our young men, and the Vietnamese, 
to prove this? 

This is a protest against enlarging the war 
and the resumption of bombing, and a plea 
for ingenuity and direct action to bring about 
negotiations before it is too late. 


From a lady in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
comes this letter: 


Thank you for your appeal to President 
Johnson to continue the suspension of U.S. 
bombing in North Vietnam. 

It is of the utmost importance that Con- 
gress retain control of foreign policy, and use 
the help of United Nations. 

More power to the brave 15. 
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From a man who has lived in Vietnam 
for a number of years comes this letter: 


As one who has lived in Vietnam for a 
number of years, I can only express to you 
my support and appreciation for the 
courageous position which you took last 
week on the question of U.S. policy in that 
unhappy country. 

I think that it cannot be denied that 
America’s best interests are not being served 
by a continuance of the policy which we 
have been following in Vietnam in recent 
years, a policy which has only served to 
alienate the Vietnamese people and Asians 
generally. 

I hope that the Senate will continue to 
encourage a public examination of this Ul- 
conceived policy. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a representative sampling of the 
letters I have received be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks, giving only the 
sender’s initials, the town or city and 
State of the sender. 

There being no objection, the repre- 
sentative sampling of letters was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STOCKTON, CALIF., 
January 15, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We welcome 
your voice raised in behalf of sanity and de- 
cency, and we hope you will be untiring in 
your efforts to bring about an end to the 
needless suffering and slaughter of Vietnam- 
ese, and the unworthy and futile sacrifice 
of the lives of young Americans in what can 
only be described as a very unworthy cause, 

Mr. and Mrs. S. AND J. S. 


Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I want to ap- 
plaud your speech to the Senate on January 
14, in which you urged that the United 
States declare an immediate cease-fire and 
withdraw from Vietnam, 

I am thankful for your courageous stand 
and I hope it will cause others in the Con- 
gress to do some soul searching and find 
the courage to face the truth and speak out. 

The terrible consequences of our globalis- 
tic policy have been stated so clearly by men 
of great intelligence and vision, and con- 
science, that it can only be self-interest and 
lack of courage that will keep Congress from 
moving quickly to stop further escalation of 
the war in Asia. 

Most sincerely, 
Miss L. G. 

San Francisco, OALIF, 


OAKRIDGE, OREG. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I wholeheartedly 
support you in your view that we have no 
business unilaterally in waging the war in 
Vietnam. 

I admire your consistency and courage in 
holding firm to your position. 

It is a pity that the American lives are 
sacrificed to save face in a cause that ap- 
parently neither the North nor the South 
Vietnamese people want. The line may have 
to be drawn somewhere sometime, but South 
Vietnam is not the time nor the place. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. B. T. 


P.S.—I lived in Takotna, Alaska, when you 
lived in Juneau, Alaska. I like your record. 
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Iraca, N.Y. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

As pioneer in serious consideration of Viet- 
nam congratulate for national consciousness 
maintain bombing pause negotiable. 

Mr. S. S. P. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am unalterably opposed to granting fur- 
ther financial support to Vietnam war. Op- 
pose bombing of North Vietnam. 

Miss C. G. 
Hanover, N.H. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We support the 
halt in bombing and urge that you encourage 
exhaustive efforts for negotiation with all 
parties including the Vietcong. 

Mr. A. H. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 

Dear Senator: As our Senator from Alaska 
I feel something should be done about this 
undeclared war in Vietnam. We ought to 
go in and finish it or get out. The Presi- 
dent and Mr, McNamara seem to run Con- 
gress and the Senate instead of the re- 
verse. Why the Senate lets this continue 
I don’t know. The power to war should 
be in the Senate not in the hands of two 
Democrats who do as they please. I feel 
that we are at war so why not put it to 
the Senate and say that we do declare war. 
Our funds for progress in Alaska are being 
cut because of this condition and dam proj- 
ects are being delayed. Why? (Nedersham 
and Rampart.) 

Why we can’t get the Federal funds loose to 
pave the Seward on a crash program I don’t 
know. It’s only 18 miles of dust now and 
could be completed this coming summer in 
6 months, May to October 1966 if someone 
would get behind this. The centennial of 
1967 with the expected 350,000 visitors will 
travel on dirt roads and this leaves a good 
impression. We built the Alcan 2,000 miles 
in 18 months, so why can’t we build 18 miles 
in 6 months?. I for one went to Homer last 
summer but never again until it’s all paved. 
Rocks 6 inches in diameter, dust so thick 
you can’t see the next car and I broke a 
spring on my car. The tides held up traffic 
and construction bypasses were not even 
graded but full of holes, eto. 

Now I don’t know how you feel about 
these items but a lot of good Democrats will 
be voting on the other side of the fence if 
something isn’t done to help our economy 
up here. The Army district engineers are 
going to RIF and are forcing engineers to 
take annual leave to keep going. The USAT 
had a good program this year but money was 
taken from here to support McNamara’s war 
and the voters here, union and civil service 
workers will move elsewhere. Just thought 
I'd let you know. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. A. M. W. 
SEEKONK, Mass. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I wanted to 
commend you for having signed the letter 
to the President calling for a continued 
suspension of bombing of North Vietnam. 
You and Senator Morse have led the opposi- 
tion to “Mr. Johnson's war,“ and it is most 
gratifying to see the growing number of 
Senators who are joining 1 
Youns, J. W. FULBRIGHT, FRANK CHURCH, 
Joe CLARK, etc. I believe that there must 
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be an end to this illegal and immoral war, 
and now is the time. I am certain you will 
support the two resolutions that Senator 
Morse is introducing today. I have urged 
Senators EDWARD KENNEDY and SALTONSTALL 
to support these resolutions, but neither man 
will do so, I fear. 

I watched the CBS debate yesterday, as I 
am certain you did. I believe that Senator 
Morse really stole the show with his logic 
and factual statements. The peace move- 
ment is on the move, and I hope we can stop 
Rusk and the Pentagon from producing 
World War III—just to defend a brutal mili- 
tary dictatorship against what Senator 
Youna has correctly called a civil war in 
South Vietnam. I only hope and pray that 
our side—the forces of peace—will prevail. 

I commend your stand—past and present. 
I wish you the best in the coming months as 
this debate will grow more heated. You are 
one of the very small handful of true states- 
men in the Congress, 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. W. B.D. 

P. S. Beat your swords into plowshares.” 

New Yors, N.Y. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue opposition to Vietnam policy, 
press for cessation of bombing in Vietnam. 
Negotiations with liberation front. Prompt 
American military withdrawal. Responsible 
and factual reporting to American public. 

Miss B. B. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We heartily 
approve your stand against bombing of 
North Vietnam, and we hope you will use 
your influence in every way possible to pre- 
vent further escalation of this conflict. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. D. B. H. 
Miss K. H. 
LaRKSPUR, CALIF. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: This is to thank 
you for your morally courageous stand on 
Vietnam. Please stand firm on the mainte- 
nance of a cease-bombing of North Vietnam. 

May we assure you that we are only two 
of many in our community of whom you have 
earned our respect and gratefulness. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. O. 
RAYMOND, CALIF. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We watch with 
great interest and admiration your crusade 
against the Vietnamese war. We strongly 
support cease-fire and negotiations now. 
We look to you for leadership in this respect. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. D. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We applaud your 
continued efforts to probe the administra- 
tion’s actions in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic. The Senate should regain its 
reputation as a deliberative body rather than 
remain the President’s rubberstamp in the 
area of foreign affairs. Pressure for negotia- 
tions and against futher spread of the Viet- 
namese war into Laos and Cambodia must 
be kept upon the administration, particu- 
larly the Departments of State and Defense. 
We must stop U.S. atrocities, especially 
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bombing and chemical warfare, in Vietnam. 
Each day we remain there and continue those 
practices, we further alienate the nonwhite 
world and step closer toward general war. 

Our interference in the Dominican Re- 
public has gone far to destroy any good feel- 
ings that were left over in Latin America 
from the Kennedy administration and the 
Alliance for Progress. Social reform is com- 
ing in Latin America whether we aid or 
oppose it. We must remove the image (and, 
we fear, the reality) of generally being on the 
side of the status quo. How much better it 
would be to return to the spirit of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Further, we would urge you to press for 
serious disarmament proposals, abandon- 
ment of MLF (and any other proposal that 
would diffuse control of nuclear weapons), 
and increased trade and cooperation with 
eastern European nations. 

We oppose the President’s suggestion of 
increasing the terms of Representatives to 4 
years. One of the bodies of the Congress 
should refiect short-range changes of public 
opinion. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. G. 
JANUARY 22, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, Alaska, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
you early in this 2d session of the 89th 
Congress to urge you to encourage all moves 
toward peace in Vietnam—such as the ces- 
sation of bombing North and South Viet- 
nam—and the early withdrawal of American 
fighting troops. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. E. 

New LONDON, Conn. 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
The Senate, 

United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has been sometime since I 
last wrote you. I am of course still in favor 
of your stand concerning this country’s poli- 
cies in Vietnam. I hope that the recent lull 
in bombings has been a collective result of 
the agitation of millions of Americans who 
feel as you do. I can only hope that the ces- 
sation of bombing will continue. 

It must be added that I feel that the ideas 
expressed in this Sunday’s edition of the 
New York Times editorial represents a posi- 
tive approach to the problems that remain. 
In addition this country must continue to 
search for peace regardless of the average 
actions of the other side. They have little 
reason to have faith in us as you must 
realize. Is there anything left of the Ge- 
neva agreement of the 1950’s? 

If this country is to make any significant 
contribution to world history it must take a 
moral stand—stop war, make peace, and help 
feed the hungry, both physical and spiritual 
and intellectual, etc., of the world. We have 
the power to do this. Imagine the results 
if we were to spend 25 percent of our na- 
tional budget on peace and reduce the 50 
percent we spend on war. 

I have taken the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to Senators DIRKSEN, KENNEDY, 
R., and STENNIs. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. H. 

EVANSTON, ILL, 


WICHITA, Kans. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We are grateful for your opposition to 
the resumption of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

We believe that the problem of Vietnam 
should be turned over to the United Nations. 
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We urge you to continue to do your ut- 
most to attain a peaceful solution to the war. 

You have our full support. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUEN: I am in favor of 
your stand against resumption of bombing 
of North Vietnam. I would go further. I 
have reluctantly come to believe that it is 
the wrong war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. The people I talk to here in 
Philadelphia, reasonably well-educated and 
well-informed, are becoming increasingly dis- 
illusioned with President Johnson’s per- 
formance in regard to Vietnam and increas- 
ingly concerned that by presidential fiat this 
country can be plunged into a major war of 
the President’s making. What a pity we 
haven't the guts to say we made a mistake, 
and get the hell out. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. A. L. 


Senator ERNEST GRUEN NG. 

DEAR Mr. GRUENING: When you toured 
California, I heard you speak on Vietnam. 
I was glad to hear someone who was trying 
to achieve peace in Vietnam. 

So I am very glad to hear of your recent 
letter, along with the other 14 Senators, to 
the President. It is extremely important to 
continue the bombing pause. Only in this 
way can we have any hope of peace—we will 
only have a longer war if we bomb, and make 
people more resentful. 

Iam a college student, of draft age. Many 
of my friends disagree with my position of 
being against the war in Vietnam, but none 
of them want to fight. I don’t think very 
many people over there do want to fight, 
from those of my friends who have been 
drafted, and their reports. We don't want to 
die. The sooner peace is achieved in Viet- 
nam, the better. 

Some people feel as I do: not only do we 
not want to die, we don’t want to kill. 
Whether or not they are the enemy, it is no 
fun to kill 15-year-old boys. 

I personally appreciate your efforts toward 
peace in Vietnam, and strongly support you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. D. L. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


— 


Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: It is with a very 
heavy heart that I write to you, now that 
the bombing of North Vietnam has been re- 
sumed. Nevertheless I want to express my 
deep gratitude for your efforts in behalf of 
peace. 

Everything you have done and are doing 
is so wise, so right, so moral. You are a 
truly great man, a most extraordinary man. 
If only our administration had men of your 
caliber. 

Please stay as wonderful as you are, and 
please continue doing all you can to stop 
this horrible war. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. S. 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your courageous but un- 
heeded proposals to continue the bombing 
lull in North Vietnam. I hope your con- 
cern for an early peace in that troubled land 
will soon be a reality. 

The failure of the earlier bombing to 
achieve any meaningful purpose makes the 
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resumption scandalous in the eyes of 
thoughtful and concerned people around 
the world. The U.S. Government should be 
more interested in eliminating the military 
regime and feudal economy of the South in- 
stead of bombing the North. 

You have recently received a copy of the 
special Vietnam issue of the Gospel Herald. 
These articles reflect the views of the Menno- 
nite Church, of which I am a member. I 
hope you will have opportunity to read the 
accounts of the Mennonite Church in action 
in Vietnam and why we oppose this war. 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. J. A. L. 


Great Neck, Long IsLAN D, N.Y. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR; May I take this opportu- 
nity to express my admiration for your brave 
stand in opposing the administration’s im- 
moral and unnecessary war in Vietnam. 

I am urging you to continue your efforts 
on behalf of peace: 

Starting with the immediate cessation of 
bombings of North and South Vietnam; in- 
itiating direct negotiations with all parties 
concerned, including the NLF; arranging for 
an immediate cease-fire; supporting free elec- 
tions for all Vietnam as stipulated by the 
Geneva accords of 1954. 

Our resources are needed at home—do not 
grant President Johnson’s demands for ad- 
ditional moneys to prolong and escalate the 
war. 

Please give this plea your serious consid- 
eration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. F. E. 
AUBURN, WASH. 
Hon, ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I have read with 
satisfaction that you are among the Senators 
opposing the resumption of the Vietnam 
bombing. Iam also happy to see your name 
linked with that of the Honorable Senator 
WAYNE Morse of Oregon in questioning the 
power of the President to involve our country 
in a state of war (for that is certainly what 
it is), without the sanction of Congress. 

I fully agree with all who question the 
efficacy of our actions in North Vietnam. I 
am not an unpatriotic American, I am try- 
ing to be a thinking American. I feel that 
the image we are presenting to the world 
is a very unsavory one. As the most powerful 
nation on earth, we should be the leader in 
establishing a peaceful coexistence with all 
nations without making them conform to 
our standards. I feel that in continuing this 
war, we are not only dumping our economy 
down the drain, but we are again sacrificing 
the youth of our country for a purpose that 
is certainly not clear to a multitude of peo- 
ple. If an enemy is battering against our 
shores I will be the first to help stave them 
off, but this action is something I cannot 
understand. What can we hope to gain even 
if we (is “win” the word)? We cannot hope 
to police “this” country forever, nor can we 
expect these people to accept our govern- 
ment as we accept it. There is too vast a 
difference in education and culture, Twenty 
years ago we were fighting the Japanese. To- 
day we are living in peaceful coexistence. 
Will this be true in another 20 years with the 
Vietnamese? If so, why all this useless sacri- 
fice of the very best of our youth. We are 
everywhere stressing education. Yet, we are 
preparing to draft from the seniors in high 
school and the students in our colleges. 
What are we being left with, the dropouts 
and the mentally retarded? 

I feel that the office of the President has 
become entirely too powerful. This is still 
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a country run by the representation of the 
people, or should be. It does look like this is 
becoming a thing of the past. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is still a good and 
strong document and I hope you thinking 
Members of Congress will see that it is up- 
held. 

Thank you for reading this letter. I had 
the pleasure of meeting you when I lived in 
Ketchikan, and I respect your good judg- 
ment. I wish you success. 

Sincerely, 
K. H. L. 
HONOLULU, HA wart. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your appeal to President Johnson to con- 
tinue the suspension of U.S. bombing in 
North Vietnam. 

It is of the utmost importance that Con- 
gress retain control of foreign policy, and use 
the help of United Nations. 

More power to the brave 15. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. R. L. S. 
San Francisco, CALIF. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: My husband and 
I would like to thank you and express our 
support for the position you and other Sen- 
ators and Representatives have taken on 
postponing resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

We hope and pray that President Johnson 
will pay heed to Senator FULBRIGHT and the 
demand for full congressional hearings on 
this involvement. We feel our Government 
has made and is making a terrible mistake 
morally and politically in the way it has con- 
ducted this whole affair. 

Thank you, and don’t be discouraged in 
your opposition, please. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. V. N. 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: Thanks for your 
courage in saying the things that need to be 
said about our Vietnam position. 

Many, many people silently believe what 
you are saying, but it is not popular at this 
time to admit it. Our country is not really 
behind our acts there, but are caught be- 
tween being loyal or sensible. 

I hope you will continue to speak your 
mind publicly on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. G. F. H. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Dear Senator GRUENING: I applaud your 
great efforts in behalf of peace in Vietnam. 
Please continue the good work to bring the 
war there to an end and to the conference 
table. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. E. L. K. 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Senator E. GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for your efforts and to urge you 
to continue those efforts toward opening dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate regarding 
the alarming situation in Vietnam. 

At this crucial moment, we need the mind 
and voice of thinking people to prevent esca- 
lation and to bring to an end a war that is 
destroying our youth—the future of America. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. E. H. 
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TEMPLE, TEX. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: This letter is to 
congratulate you and praise your stand with 
reference to the Vietnam war. The growing 
and unhappy attitude of many people toward 
Presidential leadership has resulted from 
sober and intellectual analysis of this Na- 
tion’s Vietnam involvement. 

In the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage, he stated the enemy is losing eight men 
to our one. In the long run, there is little 
consolation in this ratio of losses when our 
actual and potential enemies in Asia have far 
more eights than we have ones. And the fur- 
ther fact, we are fighting them in their front 
doors, while we are 8,000 miles from ours, 
presents a difficult military situation. 

Since the Vietnam war did not result from 
a declaration of war by the United States, the 
people have been deprived of information 
that would have been disclosed had the issue 
of a declaration of war been discussed in the 
Congress. 

I note that Senator JOHN STENNIS, of 
Mississippi, stated that while he opposed our 
involvement in Vietnam in the first place, 
we are committed and have to stay in and 
win. There arises here a disturbing situ- 
ation because it is admitted by Senator 
Srennis that we should not be involved at 
all, but since we are we must continue to 
prosecute the war. If this war should be 
prosecuted in these circumstances, then we 
should defend the commission of any na- 
tional error as fully and to the same extent 
that we should defend rightful conduct. 

This war came upon the Nation from an 
act of national blunder. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. H. T. 
SUNNYVALE, CALIF, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We unreservedly agree with your reported 
statement that we must negotiate a settle- 
ment in Vietnam. Going into Vietnam was 
the worst error in U.S. history and we must 
withdraw and regain the respect of people 
all over the world. 

Mr. G. A. P. 
Davis, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Alaska, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our immoral conduct in Vietnam has al- 
ready lost us all prestige. Please get us out. 
Mr. B. M. 
San ANTONIO, TEX. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We want to thank you and congratulate 
you for asking for a cease-fire in Vietnam 
and withdrawal of U.S. forces from that 
country. The drain on our manpower and 
natural resources will eventually make us 
defenseless, While the flower of our man- 
hood is serving the interest of other nations 
whose friendship is doubtful, alien citizens 
are being subsidized and allowed to replace 
our own citizens in U.S. industry and agri- 
culture, may we suggest a return to realism 
as a national policy. We are not members 
of any pacifist group. 

J. W. P. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Having set foot 
on Alaska soil this summer, though briefly, 
completing contact with 50 States I feel 
justified in writing to you. 

I offer you my encouragement in your work 
to bring to an end the war in Vietnam. I 
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feel that the outspoken criticism of our ac- 
tions there by you and many others has 
helped in starting the present peace moves. 
Congress as a whole has fallen way short of 
adequate discussion of the goals and how to 
achieve them, realistically. Perhaps in the 
near future we can again be proud of what 
our country does. 
Mr. G. N. W. 


NEWTON, Mass. 
Senator GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly support your efforts to end our 
involvement in useless and immoral war in 
Vietnam. 
Miss M. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
If we continue this Vietnam war we will 
lose the freedom we say we are fighting for. 
Mr. J. E. M. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Please denounce our senseless slaughter 
and savagery in South Vietnam. Demand 
reasonable terms for NLF. 
Mrs. A. F. B. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, GRUENING: I am dismayed by the 
resumption of bombing by the United States 
in Vietnam. 

It is my hope, as I’m sure it is the desperate 
hope of people of good will all over the 
world, that the Congress will now persist in 
measures to review the whole matter of the 
American role in southeast Asia, the possi- 
bility of neutralism as a goal rather than 
victory, the advisability of calling upon the 
United Nations to arbitrate the present 
fighting—and above all a review of the Presi- 
dent’s authority to conduct one-man war. 

This last is without question the most 
urgent issue of our time. Regardless of the 
right or wrong of any current problem, a 
blanket authorization giving the executive 
the power of one-man war was a terrible 
mistake on the part of Congress. It may 
possibly prove to have been the ultimate 
mistake, unless the Congress promptly and 
vigorously acts to repossess itself of its right- 
ful power in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. W. B. 

P.S.—May I ask your office to send me 
another copy of your speech entitled “An 
Appropriations Request Cannot Be Used To 
Authorize an Undeclared War’—I have had 
several copies of this speech, which seems to 
me the best statement yet made on the Viet- 
nam war, but keep giving them away. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your con- 
tinued and tireless stand against the disas- 
trous U.S. policy in southeast Asia. 

When the planners of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion worked out checks and balances, they 
envisaged men of conscience and competence 
in the Senate, which thank God we have— 


some. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mr. A. J. B. 

SNOHOMISH, WASH. 
Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Just a line to ex- 
press our appreciation of your signing the 
letter to the President urging the continua- 
tion of the suspension of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. (We feel virtuous about the 
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suspension as though we ever should have 
started it.) 

We are still hopeful that something will 
prevent the resumption of this horror and 
shame of our country and that we will really 
get on with securing a ceasefire and drawing 
in the United Nations. We are more than 
ever disillusioned with the President (for 
whom we voted), that he would proceed as 
he has when he could use the swelling senti- 
ment in the Senate, and in the country, to 
support a stand for peace and negotiations 
(other than in words). 

The 15 Senators involved would undoubt- 
edly receive much more mail in this vein 
were it not such a task to write 15 letters. 
We are also writing our own Senators re- 
gretting that their names were not included 
(and wondering who is going to vote demo- 
cratic in the next election, providing there 
is one). 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. I. R. P. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Dran SENATOR GRUENING: Our warmest 
thoughts are with you in your struggle to- 
ward the achievement of a just and lasting 
peace in Vietnam. 
I wish to thank you on behalf of our- 
selves and our young children. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. B. G. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Please keep fighting the administration. 
America will not support a major Asian war. 
Mr. D. H. 
Ax N ARBOR, Mick. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We urge you to 
give your support to a reasoned and informed 
congressional debate on the situation in 
Vietnam, and on our objectives there and on 
our responsibilities in international rela- 
tions. In the good name of our American 
ideals and purposes, and in the name of 
sanity, we urge you to resist any pressure 
to make a formal declaration of war. 

We believe that our Governement should 
be willing to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front. We believe our Govern- 
ment should be looking for ways to form 
an interim government in Vietnam under 
international arrangements which would 
make a cease-fire possible. We believe that 
we should be using the United Nations in a 
search for ways to get the negotiations 
started. We believe we should honor the 
commitment which we made when we joined 
the United Nations to settle our disputes 
peacefully. We believe that any widening 
of the war in Vietnam is morally indefensi- 
ble—and that it threatens the entire world 
with intolerable destruction. We believe 
our present policy of counting most heavily 
on military solutions is losing us the respect 
of peoples throughout Asia and Africa—who 
have a far better ability to understand the 
needs and aspirations of Asians in this 
moment of history—and whose friendship 
we need. 

It is our hope and plea that you will give 
your support to such changes in our present 
policy which will lead to a sane and peaceful 
solution in Vietnam under international 
guidance. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Our warm thanks 

to you for your public support last week of 
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Senator Youne’s speech advocating with- 
drawal of our forces from Vietnam. We have 
been aware of your point of view on this 
matter and again want to congratulate you 
on your courage in taking an unpopular po- 
sition. We do feel that history will favor 
your position and certainly more and more 
people are coming around to it. 

We think it is terribly important that the 
whole question of the Vietnam war be de- 
bated publicly and the more good reasons 
that are presented publicly for our getting 
out, the more able will be our Government 
to make peace and still have the respect of 
its people and the confidence of those gov- 
ernments around the world which look to us 
for support. It would be a great step for- 
ward for the American people if we could be 
sufficiently impressed by arguments primarily 
concerned with the morality, or lack of it, 
of our being in Vietnam. But there are 
plenty of arguments against our continuing 
there from the most practical point of view 
and people like Senator MANSFIELD and Gen- 
eral Gavin are helping to supply these. 
President Johnson needs the latter type par- 
ticularly, since he is an eminently practical 
man. 

Again, our thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. R. 
GLENDALE, W. Va. 
Mr. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I have read the 
text of your address to the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee regarding the Vietnam- 
ese war and would like to commend you for 
the courageous stand you have taken on this 
vital issue. I want you to know that I sup- 
port you wholeheartedly. 

In the crucial year ahead, I sincerely hope 
that you will challenge the administration’s 
position on Vietnam and insist that it stop 
lying and lay the facts before the American 
people. I also hope that you will challenge 
the power of the military as a policymaking 
body and relegate it to its proper role in a 
democratic society—that of servant of the 
people rather than master. And, finally, I 
urge you to seek the withdrawal of American 
troops from Vietnam and do everything in 
your power to bring an end to this brutal 
and unjust war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. G. E. K. 


TEANECK, N. J. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: As one who has 
lived in Vietnam for a number of years, I 
can only express to you my support and ap- 
preciation for the courageous position which 
you took last week on the question of U.S. 
policy in that unhappy country. 

I think that it cannot be denied that 
America’s best interests are not being served 
by a continuance of the policy which we have 
been following in Vietnam in recent years, a 
policy which has only served to alienate 
the Vietnamese people and Asians generally. 

I hope that the Senate will continue to 
encourage a public examination of this ill- 
conceived policy. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. R. S. B. 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We continue to support 
your stand on the Vietnam question. We 
support continued peace efforts and we are 
opposed to future bombings. However, the 
most immediate concern is the legal question 
of U.S. activity in Vietnam. We do not be- 
lieve that President Johnson is constitu- 
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tionally empowered to prosecute this war. 
By whatever name, the United States is 
conducting a war and only Congress has 
power to declare war. We do not believe the 
1964 resolution gave the President unlimited 
powers in this situation. If the President is 
unwilling to consult with the legislative body 
then Congress ought to take the initiative. 
We feel that it is necessary to maintain the 
traditional balance of power so essential to 
the proper functioning of our system. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

P. S. —We also support your bill to coordi- 
nate and disseminate birth control informa- 
tion. 

WICHITA, Kans. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: The courage you 
demonstrated in joining with the other 14 
Senators in the statement to President John- 
son concerning Vietnam was both hearten- 
ing and thrilling to those of us who have 
felt so helpless in the face of a headlong 
rush into a stepped-up war. It is evident 
that such outspoken leadership is necessary 
if world peace is to be formulated. 

May we encourage you to continue your 
efforts to put Congress back into the role of 
leadership. 

We personally object strenuously to any 
more of our money going into a Vietnam 
war. There are workable alternatives which 
not even the President should be allowed to 
ignore. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs. M. B. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I thank you for 
your courage in speaking out against the war 
in Vietnam. I am in complete agreement 
with you, and with the statement made by 
Mr. Marriner Eccles. I urge an immediate 
halt to the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. V. W. S. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is simply to tell you how 
much I, and I believe many other Americans 
like me, appreciate your courage in speak- 
ing against further escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. 

I need not go into my reasons for being 
opposed to our policy in Vietnam—a failure 
in American diplomacy ever since 1948; po- 
litically ineffective and misguided since 1954; 
and morally and militarily wrong, as well, 
since 1963. 

No answer is needed to this letter. 

Sincerely 
Miss J. B. 


Los ALTOS, CALIF., 
January 17, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your Friday speech against our Vietnam 


policy. May you soon be joined by some 
other voices. 
Very sincerely, 
G. W. F. 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Senator A. GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SIR: Permit me to thank you for your 
efforts and to beg you to continue those 
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efforts toward open discussion on the floor 
of the Senate regarding the alarming situa- 
tion in Vietnam. 

At this crucial moment, we need the mind 
and voice of thinking people to prevent 
escalation and to bring to an end a sense- 
less and futile war. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. M. F. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 25, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sim: A friend has just sent me a 
copy of your address re our involvement in 
Vietnam, New York Times, December 11, 
1965. Even at this late date, I wish to ex- 
press my admiration of your fine moral cour- 
age in moving against the so-called con- 
sensus. 

The lack of debate on the Vietnam issue 
in Congress has appalled me. I don't see how 
anyone who has studied the 1954 Geneva 
accord can escape the conclusion that we are 
the real aggressors, that we have set up as an 
independent state what was to have been 
merely a temporary political division, that 
we have prevented the free election promised 
in the accord. The Vietminh and Vietcong 
were swindled, and anyone with human 
imagination (as opposed to the computer- 
type mind) must have predicted that they 
would fight hard and resist another confer- 
ence. Your statement that the commitments 
we are supposed to have made have been 
conditional on the Saigon government mak- 
ing social reforms agrees with my impression, 
And according to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, January 24, 1966, the Ky regime still 
presents a depth of “apathy, corruption, and 
entangling redtape.” How many American 
lives is it worth to maintain Ky in power? 

I’m not for throwing Ky and his ilk to the 
wolves, but I would like to see permanent 
cessation of the bombing, and immediate 
strategic withdrawal to coastal enclaves, with 
good evidence that we mean to promote a 
free election and stand by the results, and 
withdraw as soon as the situation can be 
stabilized. We should publish our desire 
(not mere willingness) to negotiate with the 
NLF. We should adopt and implement U 
Thant’s recently stated conditions, and use 
the U.N. to the fullest. 

President Johnson’s plan for the Mekong 
development is all to the good, but he should 
press the search for negotiations even harder 
than he has. 

Hoping that you will continue to press 
your point of view and stir up as much de- 
bate as possible, I am 

Gratefully yours, 
Miss C. F. 
West LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We would like 
to make our feelings known to you concern- 
ing the Vietnam war. We oppose escalation 
of the war and additional commitment of 
United States troops to Vietnam. We believe 
it is the wrong war at the wrong place at the 
wrong time with the wrong people. Ad- 
mittedly, U.S. honor and prestige is impor- 
tant, however, the lives of American men is 
more important in this particular situation. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. J. C. M. 


Las Vecas, NEV. 
Senator GRUENING, 
Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Southern Nevada Committee for Peace 
in Vietnam wishes to express our support 
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for your efforts toward ending the Vietnam 
conflict. 
THE SOUTHERN NEVADA COMMITTEE 
FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM, 
35 Members 
(Names could be sent upon request). 
HINSDALE, ILL. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Does the U.S. 
Government really want peace? Im be- 

to have doubts. 

Now that the spectacular of our roving 
emissaries produced nothing beyond the 
knowledge that President Johnson is a great 
showman, let’s get down to business. 

U Thant and 1,000 university professors 
from Illinois suggest we include North Viet- 
nam in these talks. This makes sense. We're 
going to have to talk with them sooner or 
later and U Thant indicates that the climate 
is right. 

If President Johnson sincerely wants peace 
let him prove it. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. W. 
ARDENTOWN, DEL. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: There are several 
of us in the Wilmington, Del., area who have 
great respect and admiration for you, your 
views, and your courageous willingness to 
express your convictions publicly even 
though they are unpopular with great num- 
bers of Americans, Senators, and Presidents. 

We are particularly appreciative of your 
statements on the war in Vietnam and wish 
to give you our wholehearted support. Our 
only regret is that we do not have someone 
like you for our own Senator. 

I have been asked to write informing you 
of our support. With the current request 
from the President for a speedy approval 
to his $12.76 billion request for aid to 
the war in Vietnam it seems an opportune 
time to dramatize our opposition and to 
take every step we can to prevent passage 
of this bill. We therefore ask what possi- 
bility there is of waging a filibuster on this 
bill to prevent its passage and to bring to 
the attention of the people of this country 
a full-scale debate on the issues of this war? 

Not only would this bring national atten- 
tion to those who oppose the war in Con- 
gress, but it would also delay and possibly 
stop this money being appropriated and per- 
haps help to end the continuing murder in 
this tiny country in southeast Asia. 

We are writing this letter to you and to 
Senator Morse because we feel that you are 
two of a very few in Congress to whom we 
can turn for support in opposing our illegal 
and immoral actions in Vietnam. We hope 
and pray that soon this war will be brought 
to an end. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. R. K. 


Moorestown, N. J. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Although not a 
resident of Alaska, I feel I must write to you 
and congratulate you on your outspoken op- 
position to our present policies in Vietnam. 
I sincerely hope that you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT can really point out the fallacies of 
our position and persuade other Senators 
to follow in your position. I understand 
that Senator McGovern and Senator FRANK 
CHURCH, of Idaho, questioned very much our 
present program. 

We are already in a very serious situation 
and the further the struggle continues the 
worse off we will be. This being a civil war 
in South Vietnam, we should certainly en- 
deavor to negotiate with the liberation front 
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leaders and not support Premier Ky, who ap- 
parently is disliked by the majority of the 
Vietnamese people. 
R tfully yours, 
er N Dr. S. E. S. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: As an American 
and Democrat who voted for L.B.J. and peace 
in 1964, I am appalled by the deception and 
enormous waste inherent in any colonial 
war of the Vietnamese type. 

Please continue to do all that is meaning- 
ful to achieve a just and lasting peace in 
this embattled area so that, among other 
things, we can get on with fulfilling the great 
hopes of this country. 

Is it that we keep up a continual cry for 
peace, a cry no one seems to believe, while 
shooting from the hip? 

Sincerely, 
Mr. S. W. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to express my sup- 
port and commendation to you on your posi- 
tion, as reported in the papers, in regard to 
our involvement in the war in Vietnam. 

I certainly agree that our involvement 
there is a tragic mistake and that every ef- 
fort should be made to get out. If we don't 
we will still be fighting there in 1980, un- 
less, of course, the war is escalated in which 
case none of us may be here in 1980. 

I admire your courage in expressing your 
views on this subject which are contrary to 
the popular opinion that we are somehow ir- 
revocably involved in that tragic deplorable 
war. 

I would like to call your attention to a 
couple of articles that appear in the Decem- 
ber 18, 1965, issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. If you have not seen them al- 
ready, I am sure you will find them 
informative. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. F. C. 


HONOLULU, HAWAN. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: The Committee 
on Vietnam of the Honolulu Friends Meeting 
has today sent to President Johnson the fol- 
lowing telegram (with similar messages also 
sent to Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT) : 

“We urge you retain peace initiative by 
making official strong request for United Na- 
tions involvement in Vietnam.” 

This committee commends the initiatives 
for peace in Vietnam taken recently by the 
President. Many aspects of this peace offen- 
sive remain encouraging. Since the war in 
Vietnam stems from many years of hostility, 
it is not surprising that a month's efforts to 
elicit a peaceful response have not yet borne 
fruit. Somehow, our initiatives toward peace 
must be sustained for a much longer time, 
and in such a way (we believe, without mili- 
tary escalation) as will eventually bring the 
other side to reduce their hostilities. 

Clearly, something additional is needed. 

We hope very much that the President and 
this administration and, in particular, those 
in our Congress whose role it is to advise 
the President, will take or advise such steps 
as will retain the peaceful U.S. initiatives 
already begun, and will continue to demon- 
strate to the world our intent for peace. 

Specifically, we urge that the President 
take a strong, bold, and dramatic step in 
officially and formally calling for United Na- 
tions involvement in the Vietnam problem, 
which problem truly represents a threat to 
peace for the entire world. 
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We have appreciated the careful attention 
you have already given to this issue and the 
consideration shown to our committee, We 
hope very much that you can press for the 
above approach with all possible determina- 
tion, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. D. R. B. 
NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Just a note to 
let you know we admire your outspokenness 
on the Vietnam situation. It is indeed re- 
freshing to note that there still are some 
clear heads in the Senate who can view a 
situation through wide-angle vision instead 
of the myopic nearsightedness of some of 
our leaders and have the initiative to speak 
out for the wishes of the American people. 
Since 1945, American image throughout the 
world has been on a steady decline, and this 
can be attributed to nothing other than the 
bungling policies of our State Department, 
probably acting on misleading information 
supplied them by the CIA and ambassadorial 
services. 

More power to you. I only wish more 
Senators (including our own) were like you. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. M. J. S., Jr. 
SAVAGE, MONT. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Offiice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. GRUENING: I am writing to 
you for the first time to encourage you to act 
to establish peaceful negotiations in Viet- 
nam. From President Johnson’s message I 
take it he would like to escalate this war. 
Senator MANSFIELD and four colleagues have 
warned that if peace is not reached soon this 
will lead to a third world war. This could 
mean world disaster and a nuclear holocaust 
that could destroy all life on earth. 

We Americans have been under the war 
clouds much too long. It is through peace, 
not power that this Nation can flourish. 

I urge you not to allocate funds for our 
own destruction but to work for peace in 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. M. M. 
GALLIPOLIs, OHIO. 
Hon, Ernest GRUENING, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am more than 
ever convinced that your position, in respect 
to Vietnam, is correct. 

The President and his advisers ought to 
read, “The Untold Story of the Vietnam 
War” in U.S. News & World Report, January 
24, 1966. 

It is apparent that the United States might 
destroy Vietnam, by the use of atomic 
weapons, but there is no way by which this 
country can win the war. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. H. W. C. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
THE HONORABLE ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I was greatly pleased to 
read in the Chicago Sun Times that you and 
your colleage, Senator Younc, have taken a 
strong stand favoring an immediate cease- 
fire and a withdrawal of American troops 
from Vietnam. 

I admire your many previous statements 
in this direction and wish you success in 
your further efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. O. W. 


February 4, 1966 


SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I have just seen 
another example of the barbarisms our 
Armed Forces commit in Vietnam: A UPI 
photograph that shows American soldiers 
pulling or dragging, as it were, five Vietcong 
prisoners each of whom is tethered to the 
other with a rope and lasso around the 
neck, like draught animals, and two are 
carrying a weight or sack around the neck. 

To say, as is often said, that the Vietcong 
commit various atrocities to villagers and to 
captured American soldiers cannot and must 
not still criticisms of our behavior. This 
awful conduct in the treatment of prisoners 
of war, not to mention the use of gas and 
napalm and phosphorus, the destruction of 
food crops with poisoned chemicals, the 
crimes of arson against villages sympathetic 
to the Vietcong—all impair an image of 
America that has taken generations to bulld. 

Now, while there is halt in bombing North 
Vietnam, we increase our bombing against 
neutral Laos, ostensibly to cut NLF or Viet- 
cong supplies. Today's papers suggest 
(quoted from the St. Louis Dispatch) that 
Thailand is invading Laos at our instigation, 
and let us remember that we have an armed 
force of 10,000 soldiers in Laos. 

You are one of two men in the Senate who 
has not been afraid to criticize the war. When 
will your colleagues at least enter into a 
public debate on Vietnam? 

Yours respectfully, 
F. W. 

Boston, Mass. 

PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I would like to 
say that I fully support your stand on our 
Position in Vietnam. I can see no just ra- 
tionalization as to why we should be there. 
All this talk about preserving freedom is not 
true. The Vietnamese did not have freedom 
in 1954, and they don’t have it now. 

I wish we had a liberal Senator in Califor- 
nia such as you. I hope that you keep “fight- 
ing” in the Senate for an immediate with- 
drawal of our troops from Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. S. B. 
Dal. x Crry, CALIF. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: Although I am 
not resident of your State, and so cannot ac- 
tively support you at the polls, I would like 
to commend you for the position you have 
taken in opposition to our Government’s war 
policy in Vietnam. 

I believe very strongly that Asians should 
solve this internal Asian problem, and that it 
cannot and should not be settled by the 
white man, especially the United States act- 
ing almost unilaterally. 

From the beginning, the presence of Amer- 
ican military forces in Vietnam, without the 
consent of the United Nations and in viola- 
tion of the 1954 Geneva accords was in de- 
fiance of the charter of that organization and 
a breach of international law. Our steady 
backing of military dictatorships, with our 
extravagant financial aid and underhanded 
military cooperation, is as morally indefensi- 
ble as our original refusal to permit a popu- 
lar election to be held in Vietnam, for fear 
communism might be installed by popular 
vote. 

Instead of employing his justly famous 
political adroitness to rescue our country 
from the military miscalculations and polit- 
ical blunders that created our impossible 
situation in Vietnam, President Johnson has 
chosen to continue his ever-escalating war, 
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that has no end in sight but more senseless 
death and destruction, culminating in a 
genocidal war with all Vietnam and a suicidal 
war with China and the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. war in Vietnam is illegal, 
immoral, and impractical (is it really in 
the best interests of the United States to 
be known around the world as an aggressor 
and bully, and then be blasted out of ex- 
istence in a total war with China and her 
allies?) . 

I sincerely hope our current “peace offen- 
sive” is successful. If, however—as I fear—it 
is not, Mr. Johnson’s pleas for peace do not 
make our continued war effort any more 
justified now than it was a month or a year 
ago. I urge you to keep up your opposition 
to this insane war policy, bearing in mind the 
statement of only a few days ago by your col- 
league Senator STEPHEN Younc: “We should 
not be in Vietnam in the first place.” 

Respectfully, 

Mr. S. M. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GRUENING: I am in full agree- 
ment with your stand against the war in 
Vietnam. I urge you to continue your fight 
against this unjust war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. C. E. S. 


COLLEGE, ALASKA, 
January 31,1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Congratulations 
and our sincere appreciation for expressing 
the viewpoint contained in the appeal to 
President Johnson for additional consulta- 
tion and a “go slow” policy in resumption 
of bombing North Vietnam. Even though 
your appeal was “dismissed” (in the words of 
a news dispatch in the News Miner of Sat- 
urday, January 29), by President Johnson, his 
dismissal does not invalidate the reasons for 
making the appeal, nor does it, ipso facto, 
prove that his decision is the correct one in 
this situation. From all that I can read 
from a wide variety of sources, the bombing 
of North Vietnam has not resulted in either 
a loss of will to fight, nor in any diminution 
of the war effort of the NLF against Amer- 
ican military forces. 

We would hope that the Members of the 
House and of the Senate who are in disagree- 
ment with the administration’s views on 
Vietnam will demand a full-scale congres- 
sional debate on the whole Vietnam issue, in 
order to better inform the American public 
as to the real facts of the situation. We 
would also hope that a congressional debate 
will be forthcoming to rescind the resolu- 
tion of August 1964, which President John- 
son is as a basis for his continued es- 
calation of American military involvement 
in southeast Asia. We would also hope that 
Congress would demand that the President 
include the National Liberation Front in any 
discussion of a settlement of the Vietnam 
conflict. It is totally ridiculous to pretend 
that the war in South Vietnam is merely a 
matter of Communist aggression from the 
North. It overlooks the whole history of 
Diem's oppression of the Vietnamese people, 
and of the revolt against him and the ves- 
tiges of French colonialism which he repre- 
sented. Unfortunately, the United States 
has placed itself in the position vacated by 
the French, and we are reaping the same 
rewards of hatred and antagonism, for the 
same sorts of reasons. 

We would appreciate receiving copies of 
all statements by yourself and the other 
Senators and House Members who are in 
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disagreement with the present administra- 
tion policy in Vietnam. 

Again, we support your stand on Vietnam 
(and also your efforts in the field of birth 
control, which may in the long run prove to 
be more potentially beneficial than an imme- 
diate peace in Vietnam). 

Sincerely, 
O. M. H. and G. H. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: May I commend 
you for your courageous protest of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. May I urge you to 
continue the fight in the current congres- 
sional session. 

We must end this vicious conflict imme- 
diately. There is no legal, moral, strategic 
or diplomatic excuse for our presence in 
Vietnam as a military force. As you well 
know the myth of our commitment is easily 
exploded. 

As Norman Thomas eloquently stated in 
his message to the marchers on November 
27, I would rather see the United States lose 
face and save soul. 

Sincerely, 
Miss M. F. 


San Jose, CALIF., January 16, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Just a word of 
thanks for one loyal citizen to another, I 
think your stand and statements on our 
policy in Vietnam are correct, i 

President Johnson has received and, as a 
matter of fact, apparently is still receiving, 
incredibly bad advice from the military * * * 
you can’t win a war when the population is 
not on your side, and they are not with us 
over there, even though the military thinks 
we can bully them into it. We have one 
alternative, withdraw—we can do that right 
now without much loss of face—let’s do it. 
The Asians, I feel, would like to settle their 
own problems. Let’s give them a chance. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. J. F. 


— 


La JOLLA, CALIF. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am very con- 
cerned about the situation in Vietnam and 
the lack of candor by the administration in 
presenting its case to the American public. 
It is very important that the Congress care- 
fully consider our position in full public 
debate. 

The honor of our Nation is at stake. In 
1954, when the Geneva agreements were 
signed, our Government, in a separate state- 
ment, made a commitment to the world not 
to violate these accords by force. Certainly 
this commitment is at least as important as 
the vague statements of support given to the 
various governments of South Vietnam. 

We fulfilled our commitments to South 
Vietnam for 12 years. The escalation of the 
war and the use of American troops violates 
our commitment to the world. We must end 
the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss B. B. M. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor, 
and that the statement of the Senator 
will appear at some other place in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROPOSED GUIDELINES FOR CON- 
TROL OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
ON INTERSTATE AND PRIMARY 
HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
January 28, the Department of Com- 
merce published in the Federal Register 
draft standards for the control of outdoor 
advertising in industrial and commer- 
cial areas. As noted in the text accom- 
panying the departmental proposals, the 
draft standards are presented solely as 
guidelines for consideration and discus- 
sion purposes at the public hearings” 
which will be conducted in each of the 
several States during March, April, and 
May of this year. 

Despite this disclaimer, I find it most 
regrettable that officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Public Roads have proceeded in this 
fashion. Senators will recall that dur- 
ing the Senate debate on the Highway 
Beautification Act last September, I of- 
fered several amendments for the ad- 
ministration. One of these amend- 
ments—the one about which there was 
perhaps the greatest amount of debate— 
authorized Federal control of outdoor 
advertising in industrial and commercial 
areas. 

As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
it was my responsibility to explain the 
purpose of this controversial amend- 
ment. During the course of our pro- 
longed discussion of the measure, I 
stated: 

The language of the declaration in my 
amendment makes it quite clear, though I 
emphasize the point for the purpose of es- 
tablishing legislative history this afternoon, 
that my amendment is for the purpose of 
promoting—not, I emphasize, destroying— 
reasonable, orderly, and effective display of 
outdoor advertising. 


Mr. President, the draft standards pub- 
lished in the Federal Register are at vari- 
ance with that statement and with the 
intent of Congress as evidenced in the 
committee action in both bodies and in 
the floor debates on the measure. Fur- 
thermore, these proposals are a depar- 
ture from the declared intent of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, as expressed in his 
letter to the chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Roads. They are not in 
accord with our oral understanding 
when the administration amendments 
were pending in the Senate. Finally, 
they are in violation of the language of 
the act itself, as amended by the House 
of Representatives and finally enacted 
by the Congress. 

Because the amendment governing in- 
dustrial and commercial areas was such 
a controversial one in the Senate, the 
House Committee on Public Works gave 
particular attention to it when S. 2084 
was referred to that body. House Report 
1084, which accompanied the bill, states: 

The committee, recognizing the importance 
of subsection (d) requested an advance in- 
terpretation by the Secretary of Commerce 
as to how this section would be carried out 
if this legislation becomes law. The follow- 
ing letter addressed to the Honorable JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads, from the Secretary of Com- 
merce is printed in full within the report to 
Indicate quite clearly what the Secretary 
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informed the committee the administration’s the most glaring examples of contraven- 


position will be in the implementation of 
this program. 


Mr. President, I now excerpt from the 
Secretary’s letter as published in the 
House report: 

The criteria to be followed in setting the 
standards for billboards in both zoned and 
unzoned areas, designated as commercial or 
industrial, would be designed to assist the 
advertising industry to achieve an orderly 
development of this important and legiti- 
mate business enterprise. 

In order to prevent an unchecked prolifera- 
tion which not only results in a public eye- 
sore but undoubtedly impedes the effective- 
ness of billboard advertising, reasonable 
standards pertaining to size, spacing and 
number of billboards would be developed. 
Our great new highways are opening up vast 
areas of inestimable value for commerical 
and industrial activities. The standards for 
outdoor advertising would be aimed at as- 
suring a pattern of reasonable development 
as the advertising industry reaches new di- 
mensions. 


Clearly, Mr. President, the Secretary 
was principally concerned with the con- 
trol of future placement of signs in these 
areas, not the wiping out of all existing 
structures. Later, in the same letter, 
Secretary Connor stated: 

It is the intention of the administration 
that the regulations, insofar as they are con- 
sistent with the purposes of this act, shall 
be helpful to the advertising industry and 
that, for instance, standards of size which 
may be adopted would be insofar as possible 
consistent with standard size billboards in 
customary use. 


It is quite evident that the declared 
purpose of the administration in seeking 
this amendment was not to destroy the 
outdoor advertising industry, but to 
achieve an orderly development of this 
“important and legitimate business en- 
terprise.” This principle was further 
strengthened in the language of the act 
itself, when the House adopted the Tuten 
amendment establishing standards of 
size, lighting and spacing, “consistent 
with customary use.” 

In recommending the House amend- 
ments for final Senate passage, I ex- 
plained the effect and intent of the Tuten 
amendment in these words: 

The words “consistent with customary use” 
were not contained in the Senate version 
of S. 2084, The sponsor of this amendment 
explained during the course of the House 
debate on S. 2084 that it was his purpose to 
write into the statute the interpretation 
stated in the letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce. Certainly, it seems to me that 
any regulations which the Secretary adopts 
in agreement with the States should, con- 
sistent with the purposes of this act, be help- 
ful to the advertising industry. Any regula- 
tions or criteria with respect to size, spac- 
ing, and lighting of outdoor advertising signs 
should, insofar as possible, be consistent 
with customary use in the industry. There- 
fore, I cannot perceive any valid objection to 
this particular language in the House ap- 
proved bill. 


Mr. President, I have not had the op- 
portunity for an exhaustive study of what 
the proposed standards—if implement- 
ed—would do to the outdoor advertising 
industry in industrial and commercial 
areas. I shall, therefore, limit my com- 
ments to those criteria which offer only 


tion of the intent of Congress. 

At no time during our hearings, in con- 
ferences or in correspondence with de- 
partmental officials, or during the floor 
debates, was there any reference to the 
question of setbacks for advertising 
structures. Yet the draft standards pro- 
pose a maximum size of 300 square feet 
for any structure within 150 feet of the 
nearest edge of the traveled way. This 
refers—I emphasize—to industrial and 
commercial, and hence, largely urban 
areas, where a setback of 150 feet is ex- 
ceedingly rare and often impossible to 
obtain. The size limitation imposed by 
this standard would in effect completely 
eliminate the standard poster bulletin 
now in customary use. 

Furthermore, the draft standards 
would require a minimum setback of 25 
feet for all signs, regardless of whether 
local zoning regulations require setbacks 
for other business structures. I am in- 
formed by one of my constituents en- 
gaged in this industry—a most respon- 
sible businessman—that this one stand- 
ard would make worthless much of his 
recent investment of $200,000 in pur- 
chase and leasing of sites, 

Another proposal in contravention of 
the principle of customary use is that 
which would limit the height of all signs 
to 30 feet above the ground or the nearest 
edge of the right-of-way. This would 
wipe out all signs on the top of buildings 
in our urban areas—structures which 
have been in customary use for many 
years. 

Finally, Mr. President, the draft stand- 
ards would require that signs would be 
spaced not less than 500 feet apart and 
no more than six signs within any mile 
distance measures from any direction. 
This proposal—if implemented—would 
virtually abolish the outdoor advertising 
industry from the urban areas of Amer- 
ica, because it would leave so few struc- 
tures permissible that no enterprise could 
survive. This was not the intent of the 
Congress, nor was it the declared intent 
of the administration when the Highway 
Beautification Act was pending in the 
Congress. 

I am informed that some highway de- 
partments have already assumed that 
the published guidelines are the stand- 
ards under which they will have to oper- 
ate. If this is so, then substantial dam- 
age has been inflicted on the industry by 
the mere publication of the draft stand- 
ards. Acknowledging the predisposition 
of many businessmen to become over- 
anxious at the prospect of any Federal 
controls or regulations, in this instance 
there would appear to be a valid concern. 
For again, I state that I am at a loss to 
understand why administration officials 
found it necessary or desirable to publish 
even draft standards which depart so 
greatly from the intent of Congress. 

The primary purpose of the Highway 
Beautification Act was to develop the 
recreational and scenic values of the 
American highway system, principally 
in the rural and semirural areas. With 
regard to industrial and commercial 
areas, subsection (d) of title I was pre- 
sented to the Congress principally as a 
preventive measure rather than a cura- 
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tive one. I am aware of the need not 
only for facelifting, but for basic recon- 
struction of many of America’s cities. 
I endorse the proposals of President 
Johnson which are directed toward that 
goal. And though this was not the basic 
justification for the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act, I doubt not that this legislation 
can be and should be used to eliminate 
extreme cases of billboard blight in our 
urban areas. 

But the draft standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce would go far 
beyond that, and would—if carried out— 
virtually eliminate the industry. It is 
therefore my hope that these proposals 
are not an augury of how the Highway 
Beautification Act will be administered. 
For if they are, the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Roads, however reluctantly, may 
have to reexamine this legislation this 
year rather than in 1967 as the act re- 
quires. I hope this will not be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me so that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] be per- 
mitted to propound questions to the 
Senator from West Virginia at this point, 
without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MonpaE in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] who so effectively 
guided the Highway Beautification Act 
through the Senate last year, has pre- 
sented a much-needed clarification of 
the congressional intent of subsection 
(d) of title I of the act. It is needed at 
this time because of the extreme depar- 
ture of the proposed guidelines from the 
intent of Congress when this measure 
was enacted last September. 

I share the concern of the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and associate 
myself with his remarks. The nature of 
the draft standards caught me by sur- 
prise, as I am sure it did many other 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works and independent businessmen 
dependent on outdoor advertising. 
Though I, too, have not had the oppor- 
tunity to study the proposals in detail, 
during the last few days I have begun 
to receive a number of queries from in- 
terested persons in the State of Utah 
who are most anxious concerning the 
implications of the proposed standards. 

On February 2, I addressed a letter to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads requesting that our subcommittee 
initiate hearings on this problem in ad- 
vance of the hearings scheduled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads in Salt Lake 
City on March 1. This will be the first 
of the series of hearings scheduled for 
each of the States, and it is my opinion 
that a committee inquiry into this ques- 
tion prior to the administration hear- 
ings might be helpful. I would appre- 
ciate at this time having the views of the 
chairman of the subcommittee regarding 
my suggestion for hearings prior to the 
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Bureau of Public Roads hearings which 
will begin on March 1. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
response to the inquiry of the able jun- 
ior Senator from Utah, it seems to me 
that at this time it is not advisable for 
the subcommittee to hold hearings prior 
to the hearings of the Bureau of Public 
Roads which will be held beginning the 
first of March in the various States. But 
I assure him that the subcommittee will 
be watching the situation very carefully, 
and that we will institute such hearings 
if the circumstances seem to require. I 
hope this is sufficient assurance to the 
Senator of the concern which I share 
with him, as these hearings move for- 
ward in the several States. 

Mr. MOSS. One thing which gives 
me concern is that publication of the 
draft standards in the Federal Register 
and the conducting of hearings by the 
Bureau of Public Roads based on those 
published standards may tend to crys- 
tallize them into effect, as it were, and 
perhaps it might be wise if we could 
short-stop it at an earlier point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. As I have stated, 
I can understand the Senator’s concern 
and that of the business interests which 
would be affected, but at this point I 
feel, as I earlier indicated in my state- 
ment and in the colloquy which I have 
conducted with the Senator from Utah, 
that those who will manage the sched- 
uled hearings will study this record and 
read what we have said here today. I 
believe, for the time being, at least, that 
the views expressed on the Senate floor 
today will have a salutary effect in tem- 
pering or moderating the impact of the 
proposed guidelines. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. T yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I, too, wish to express 
my personal appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Roads for his excellent statement call- 
ing this serious problem to the attention 
of Senators. 

I vigorously agree with what the Sena- 
tor has said to the effect that the pro- 
posals now made by the Secretary of 
Commerce are in contravention of the in- 
tent of the Congress as expressed last 
year, and of the assurances which were 
given to the Congress by administration 
officials concerning the legislation. I was 
concerned, and fearful of the possibility 
of such an interpretation of this section 
of the law last year. I believe the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has done a great 
service here today in making his state- 
ment and letting the Department know 
that we will continue, in our committee, 
to keep their actions under surveillance as 
to whether they are carrying out the 
intent of Congress under this act; and I 
ask the distinguished Senator whether it 
is planned that we shall receive from 
the Department of Commerce transcripts 
of their hearings throughout the States, 
so that we may know whether to do what 
the Senator has indicated should it be- 
come necessary—hold additional hear- 
ings on this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The cogent com- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
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makes an addition to the earlier state- 
ment I made during colloquy with the 
able Senator from Utah. 

I have already given thought to ask- 
ing for the transcripts of those hearings; 
and now that the Senator from Okla- 
homa has indicated that he believes the 
subcommittee should have those trans- 
cripts, I assure the Senator that we shall 
be kept current by the reports coming 
to us from those who conduct the 
hearings. 

I compliment the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and I remember the attention 
which he gave to this legislation in the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, in the 
Committee on Public Works, and then 
during the Senate debate. He is knowl- 
edgeable on this subject. He has real 
concern for legitimate business in his 
State of Oklahoma, as I have for legiti- 
mate business in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and as other Senators have for 
legitimate business in their States. Thus, 
the recommendations which the Senator 
has made are quite in order and I am 
completely in agreement with the gen- 
eral tenor of his statement. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee will request a 
copy of each of the transcripts of the 
scheduled hearings by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia for 
his generous statements, and again thank 
him for being so alert in calling these 
proposals to our attention. I had not 
personally seen them until he had called 
them to our attention. His statement 
today will have a salutary effect upon 
the department in causing them, I trust, 
to withdraw from some of the more 
stringent parts of the proposal which 
would conflict with the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe that we 
are all agreed they are in error in their 
guidelines. As to how far those guide- 
lines might function in galvanizing 
opinion into the actual procedures under 
which the act will be enforced, this is a 
matter about which we will know more 
in the next few weeks. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. 


DEATH OF DR. GILBERT H. 
GROSVENOR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield under the 
conditions heretofore stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
common with all Senators, I am grieved 
to note in the press dispatches outside 
the door of the Chamber the story an- 
nouncing the death of Dr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, at the age of 90. 

Dr. Grosvenor had done so much for 
our country, particularly for lovers of 
nature in revealing the beauty in our 
country. Throughout most of his long 
life, he had been associated with the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine since the 
latter years of the 19th century. 

I believe that his position as editor of 
the National Geographic magazine be- 
gan in 1899 and continued until 1954, and 
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since that time he has been chairman 
of the board of trustees of the society and 
the magazine. 

I feel that the Recor should show 
some appreciation by the Senate of the 
great service that Dr. Grosvenor ren- 
dered our country. I do not believe 
that any agency other than the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and its maga- 
zine has done more to educate the 
American people about the far-off places 
of the earth and the customs of the peo- 
ple in those far-off places. It is a very 
valuable service, coming as some of it 
did before the First World War, more of 
it before the Second World War, and 
then as it has continued since that time 
as our worldwide responsibilities seem to 
have increased so greatly. ’ 

I would not know how to evaluate the 
services of Dr. Grosvenor, but in my 
opinion they were of the first magnitude. 
He has rendered a great service to this 
country of ours. 

Aside from his having contributed to 
our knowledge of the world, I do not 
believe that any other individual has 
done more, or any other agency more, 
than the National Geographic Society, of 
which he was a part, in acquainting the 
people of this country with the beauties 
of America as found in the national 
parks, the State parks, the national for- 
ests, and other places of beauty. Liter- 
ally millions of Americans can now par- 
take of that beauty and enjoy some rec- 
reation in so many cases. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s service and his life 
have been of such quality and character 
that the Senate should, through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, recognize the fact 
that he has been one of our greatest 
Americans, one of our greatest geogra- 
phers, one of our greatest lovers of na- 
ture, and also one of our greatest teach- 
ers when it comes to conveying to the 
people generally the knowledge which 
they have found invaluable. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that time 
does not permit me to make a more ade- 
quate appraisal of Dr. Grosvenor’s serv- 
ices, but I did wish to have this brief 
tribute appear in the RECORD. 

Dr. Grosvenor was most kind to me on 
various occasions, as was his son and 
other members of his family. They have 
frequently visited Florida, the State 
which I have the honor to represent in 
part. We have been proud to have them 
there and we recognize in them great 
Americans who have served their coun- 
try in the finest tradition of national 
service. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 

tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 

(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 

National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 

ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 

Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 

to amend the first proviso of section 8(a) 

(3) of the National Labor Relations Act, 

as amended. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are once again faced with a frontal as- 
sault upon the single most important 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
results of the similar assault last year 
has led me to hope that the opponents of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would suffer pangs of conscience, not 
solely because of the overwhelming 
popular support of section 14(b), but 
primarily because they would have seen 
the error of their ways. But, as tradi- 
tion has it, those who do not study his- 
tory and profit from its lessons are 
doomed to repeat it. 

Events which have intervened since 
this issue was last before the Senate 
have only served to fortify the observa- 
tions of those who spoke in support of 
section 14(b) at that time. The unfet- 
tered abuse of union monopoly power has 
brought home to the American people 
the startling but unquestioned fact that 
one man can bring the largest city in 
our country to its knees. This has 
crystallized public opinion against fur- 
ther concentration of monopoly in the 
hands of a few within the labor move- 
ment. Coupled with this unrestrained 
use of monopoly power in this case was 
also a flagrant disregard for the law. 
Mike Quill flouted the judicial processes 
of the State of New York by publicly 
tearing up the order of the court tem- 
porarily enjoining the strike of the 
transit workers. How can this action be 
supported or even tolerated by anyone? 
Is this what is in store for the 19 States 
which now have right-to-work laws if 
the attack upon section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is successful? 

Mr. President, it never ceases to amaze 
me that many of those who are the most 
outspoken for the protection of civil 
liberties prove, by their deeds, that they 
are against the civil liberties of the in- 
dividual workingman. Indeed, although 
the National Labor Relations Act was de- 
signed to be for the protection of the in- 
dividual rights of workingmen, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in recent 
years has been undermining those rights. 

For example, the Board has recently, 
in the Bernel Foam Products case, vol- 
ume 146 NLRB Reports, page 1277, and 
in later cases, overturned previous de- 
cisions by imposing upon employers the 
duty to bargain with unions, despite 
the fact that the unions in question had 
won less than a majority of the ballots 
in a Board election. In each case, the 
rationale of the Board was that the un- 
ion, prior to filing its representation 
position, had in its possession union 
membership application cards from a 
majority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. More and more, the Board is 
disposed to accept the card check as suffi- 
cient basis to impose a bargaining obli- 
gation, despite the common knowledge 
on the part of persons familiar with the 
industrial relations scene that signa- 
tures on such cards frequently do not 
represent the true desires of the signer 
with respect to designation of a union. 
There is an ironic contrast here between 
the harsh and rigid rules of conduct im- 
posed on employers during a preelection 
period in order to insure “laboratory 
conditions” for the election and, on the 
other hand, the Board’s naive and easy 
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acceptance, in lieu of such a carefully 
screened election, of signatures scrib- 
bled on application cards under condi- 
tions and in places completely unknown 
to the Board. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
believe the Senate would be interested 
in an article by Mr. Woodrow J. Sandler, 
a member of the New York bar, about 
the important subject of the two meth- 
ods by which unions become the ex- 
clusive collective-bargaining represent- 
atives of employees under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

These two methods are to petition for 
certification through an NLRB-con- 
ducted representation election among 
employees, and to obtain recognition by 
filing a refusal-to-bargain charge against 
the employer. If the Board finds an 
employer has failed to recognize and 
bargain in good faith with a union rep- 
resenting a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit, it usually requires the 
employer to recognize and bargain with 
the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of such employees. The union’s 
majority status in such cases is most 
often proved by evidence that the union 
had obtained authorization or pledge 
cards from a majority of employees. 

The author asserts that such author- 
ization cards are not a reliable indica- 
tion of employee sentiment for union 
representation. In this article by Mr. 
Sandler, which is entitled “Shotgun 
Weddings?” the point is made that the 
NLRB is handing down an increasing 
number of decisions compelling union 
recognition based on majority employee 
representation, which is proved only by 
so-called union pledge cards. Of this 
procedure, the author says: 

There is a serious question as to whether 
this is sound policy, in view of * * * the 
available procedure of NLRB—conducted 
secret ballot elections for employees, and 
+ + + the fact that union pledge cards or 
authorization cards are notoriously unreli- 
able as proof of anything. 


When an employer agrees to recog- 
nize and bargain with a labor organiza- 
tion that claims to represent a majority 
of a certain group of his employees, he 
is entering into the equivalent of a mar- 
riage. The knot is very easy to tie, but 
extremely difficult to untie when dis- 
satisfaction develops. In fact, union 
recognition is a double wedding—not 
only does the employer marry the union, 
but the employees do, as well. In the 
vast majority of cases, union recogni- 
tion casts the die for both employer and 
employees for many years to come. 

It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that, when making their decision 
as to whether or not to become unionized, 
the employees have as much truthful in- 
formation as possible concerning the 
costs and obligations of belonging to a 
union, as well as the promised benefits, 
before expressing their preference. In 
addition, they should know as much as 
possible about the union seeking to or- 
ganize them. Finally, they should be 
able to vote in private—not under the 
scrutiny of other employees and union 
organizers. 

Originally, under the old Wagner Act 
the Board was empowered to determine 
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a union’s majority status by means of a 
secret ballot election, or by using “any 
other suitable method to ascertain such 
representatives.“ Thus, under the Wag- 
ner Act, even if an employer had not 
engaged in an illegal campaign to dis- 
sipate a union’s majority status among 
his employees, a probable refusal-to- 
bargain violation of the act, the NLRB 
could either conduct a secret ballot elec- 
tion or an employee authorization card 
check. However, this choice was taken 
away from the NLRB by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act of 1947, which amended the 
Wagner Act. The Congress deleted the 
words “or utilize any other suitable 
method to ascertain such representa- 
tives.” Accordingly, the Board said in 
its “13th Annual Report,” 1948, at 
page 32: 

Section 9(c) of the act, as amended, pre- 
scribes the election by secret ballot as the 
sole method of resolving a question concern- 
ing representation, and leaves the Board 
without the discretion it formerly possessed 
(but rarely exercised) to utilize other suit- 
able means of ascertaining representatives. 


As a result, after Taft-Hartley, a law- 
abiding employer could legally insist 
upon an election by secret ballot, to de- 
termine the union’s majority status. 

This, apparently, is no longer true. 
Today, such an employer, to maintain 
successfully that an election should be 
held, has the virtual burden of proving 
that he has a good faith doubt as to the 
union’s majority claim. If, for example, 
he refuses to agree to a card check by a 
third party, he runs the risk that the 
Board will order him to recognize the 
union and bargain with it, without an 
election. This despite the almost com- 
plete unreliability of so-called union 
pledge cards. 

An illustration of the danger involved 
to an employer who refuses to agree to 
a card check is provided by the George 
Groh decision—141 NLRB 931, March 
1963. The trial examiner in that deci- 
sion, with Board approval, said: 

The evidence * * * establishes no unlaw- 
ful * * * activity, but based on other rec- 
ord evidence, I am convinced and find that 
the (company’s) refusal to recognize and 
bargain with the union was motivated not 
by a good-faith doubt of the union's major- 


ity status but by a rejection of the collective 
bargaining principle. 


What is good faith, or bad faith? Cer- 
tainly a campaign by the employer of 
threats, promises of benefit, or discrim- 
ination against union adherents is jus- 
tifiably held to be bad faith. But sup- 
pose his actions are legal and he contends 
an election by secret ballot is the best 
proof of his employees’ true wishes— 
much more reliable than the counting of 
pledge cards? In this situation, Mr. 
Sandler says that the employer position 
will probably not be upheld by the Board. 

To fortify his conclusion, Mr. Sandler 
lists the following reasons for the Board’s 
finding of bad faith in the Groh decision: 

1. Refusal by the employer to agree to a 
card count by a third party; 

2. “Ready acquiescence” in the union's re- 
fusal to show him the cards: 

3. although on June 6 the em- 
ployer asked to see the authorization cards 
he readily acquiesced in [the union’s] refusal 
to show them. * * *; 
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4. The employer's statement to the union 
representatives that they were “wasting their 
time,” that he wasn't“ interested in the 
union; 

5. The employer’s labeling of one of his 
employees, in a discussion with the union, 
as the “fomenter” of “all this union fuss”; 

6. The employer’s statement to the union 
that, “while he had no objection to his em- 
ployees becoming union members,” he “didn't 
want any part to do with the union again”; 

7. (quoting the trial examiner): [the em- 
ployer's] tactics in referring [the union] to 
attorneys whose consultation and advice [the 
employer] himself had not sought * * * can 
be described only as dilatory.” 

8. The trial examiner concluded that 
“[Groh] in seeking a Board election was 
motivated not by a good faith doubt of the 
union’s majority status but by a rejection of 
the principle of collective bargaining.” 


The Board upheld these findings of 
fact and upheld the trial examiner’s 
decision. 

Mr. Sandler’s comments on this de- 
cision are worthy of note: 

Is it realistic for the Board to characterize 
this employer’s hostility to unionization as 
“bad faith” and a “rejection of the collective 
bargaining principle?” After all, he did de- 
sire an election by secret ballot, and was 
guilty of no illegal acts or statements. Labor 
relations experts know that it is typical of 
unorganized employers to be upset and an- 
tagonistic when a union is seeking to rep- 
resent their employees, as exemplified by the 
employer’s remarks in the Groh case. The 
Groh attitude was one that union organizers 
encounter every day of the week. Indeed, if 
ever an employer were to greet the organizer 
with a “Wonderful. Glad to see you. Noth- 
ing I'd like better than to see a union in my 
place,“ the union representative would prob- 
ably faint dead away. 

Thus, if an employer received a letter or 
telegram from a union claiming to represent 
a majority of certain of his employees, he is 
instantly, under current Board decisions, 
placed in the proverbial “goldfish bowl.” The 
Board will scrutinize every employer action 
thereafter, every inaction, every word said or 
written, and the employer's every “attitude.” 
Unless it concluded that the employer 
doubts the union’s claim “in good faith,” it 
will permit the union involved to prove its 
“majority” by means of signed authorization 
cards introduced into evidence at a hearing, 
and if the “majority” is “proven”, will then 
order the employer to recognize and deal 
with the union. Sometimes, such “major- 
ities” are established by a bare minimum 
number of cards. 


Many people ask why the Board now 
compels union recognition based upon a 
counting of so-called pledge cards in 
many cases. This question is particularly 
relevant in view of the Board’s position 
set forth in its ninth annual report, 
which reads: 

Although the act does not require the 
Board to conduct an election in each case to 
determine representatives, almost invariably 
the Board resorts to an election by secret bal- 
lot as the means of ascertaining which union, 
if any, the employees desire to designate as 
their collective bargaining representative. It 
is the Board's opinion that an election is the 
most satisfactory means of resolving repre- 
sentation questions. 


In prior years, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board held that union authoriza- 
tion cards are “notoriously unreliable,” 
especially in rival union campaigns 
where a majority of employees often 
“sign up“ with both unions. In this con- 
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nection, the Board said in the Sunbeam 
Corp. decision, 99 NLRB 546-1952, that 

This Board has also long recognized that 
authorization cards are a notoriously unreli- 
able method of determining majority status 
of a union as a basis for making a contract 
where competing unions are soliciting cards, 
because of the duplications which then occur. 
Thus as the Board said in Midwest Piping 
& Supply Co. (footnote omitted) : 

“It is well known that membership cards 
obtained during the heat of rival organizing 
campaigns like those of the respondent's 
plants do not necessarily reflect the ultimate 
choice of a bargaining representative; indeed, 
the extent of dual membership among the 
employees during periods of intense organiz- 
ing activity is an important unknown factor 
affecting a determination of majority status, 
which can best be resolved by a secret ballot 
among the employees.” 


Decisions of the NLRB show that 
employees sign cards for any number of 
reasons other than a general desire to 
join a union. In one case, the Peracold 
Industries case, 147 NLRB No. 131, 2 
employees signed because they thought 
they would be invited to a union party. 
There are several decisions of the 
NLRB which disclose similar mis- 
understandings on the part of employees. 
The author of the article, Mr. Sandler, 
told of several cases in which employees 
were informed by the organizer on the 
part of the union that he desired their 
signature in order to get an NLRB elec- 
tion. Mr. Sandler further says that: 

Experienced labor relations consultants 
know that union organizers often tell indi- 
vidual employees that “everyone else has 
signed—you'd better, too, or you'll be out.” 
In addition, actual illegal threats, such as 
loss of employment “if the union gets in,” 
are sometimes made to coerce the employees 
into signing. As a matter of fact, signatures 
are sometimes forged, or, even if genuine, 
are a year or more old, having been obtained 
in previous campaigns. 


The majority of the Board does ex- 
amine the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the signing of each card but 
this leads only to further complications: 
as shown by the recent Peterson Bros., 
Inc., decision, 144 NLRB No. 65, where 
an employee named Jones was held to 
have “signed” a card even though he had 
not signedit. Jones testified that he had 
not authorized anyone to sign his name 
to a union card. However, two other 
employees contradicted him and testi- 
fied that he had told one of them to sign 
for him. The NLRB trial examiner 
believed the two employees and the 
Board upheld the examiner. Result: 
Jones’ “signature” was counted for the 
union. 

In the same Peterson case, the card 
of an employee named Simpson was also 
counted for the union, although he could 
not read. Simpson's wife had signed his 
name to a pledge card and mailed it to 
the union. Simpson was angry at her 
for doing this, but the Board felt that he 
had later relented, and also stressed that 
Simpson “had made no attempt to re- 
cover the card or rescind her action.” 
Is it reasonable to expect an illiterate em- 
ployee to ask a union to return his pledge 
card to him? Any employee, ordinarily, 
would be hesitant to take a step like 
this. However, the Board held that 


of intention at a given moment. 
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Simpson’s card should be counted. Fur- 
thermore, the trial examiner had the 
following to add about Simpson: 

How he voted or would have voted in any 
subsequent election does not alter the effect 
of signing the card. 


The result in the Peterson case was 
that the union “squeaked in” by a count 
of 29 employees in a voting or appro- 
priate bargaining unit of 51. The trial 
examiner had found only 26 cards valid. 

Do decisions such as these make for in- 
dustrial peace, the overall objective of 
our labor laws? Is there not a real pos- 
sibility in the Peterson case, for example, 
that a majority of the employees would 
not have voted for the union? After all, 
Jones and Simpson testified that they 
had not authorized anyone to sign for 
them, but the Board held they had. 

In 1960, a U.S. court of appeals in the 
Bernhard-Altman decision, 280 F. 2d 616, 
which was later affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said: 

Organizational efforts will not generally 
turn on such thin majorities as to require a 
complex computation of majority status. In 
such a case, simple procedures are available 
to demonstrate majority status. It is only 
when the question is close that more is 
required. 


How about the “thin majority in the 
Peterson case? Should not “more” have 
been “required,” to use the Court’s lan- 
guage? Even the trial examiner in the 
Peterson case said: 

Perhaps more numerical weight one way 
or another in the final result would have 
been more satisfying but the result is as 
stated. 


How do unions look upon their own 
authorization cards? Even the AFL-CIO 
takes a “dim view” of them. In its 
“Guidebook for Union Organizers,” 1961, 
it says: 

NLRB pledge cards are at best a signifying 
Sometimes 
they are signed to “get the union off my 
back” * * * whatever the reason, there is no 
guarantee of anything in a signed NLRB 
pledge card except that it will count toward 
an NLRB election. 


Why should the Board accord greater 
significance to union pledge cards than 
does the AFL-CIO? 

Finally, as to pledge cards: in a speech 
made August 7, 1962, Board Chairman 
Frank McCulloch cited figures to show 
that even though a majority of em- 
ployees had signed cards for particular 
unions, such unions had lost in the sub- 
sequent secret ballot elections almost 
half the time. 

How about an employer who does rec- 
ognize a union which demonstrates its 
“majority” by the use of pledge cards? 
The answer is that he acts at his peril. 
The Board may later determine that the 
union did not have a majority when the 
company agreed to recognize it, and 
will find both the employer and the 
union guilty of violating the law. 

Numerous pitfalls confront the em- 
ployer who, even in “good faith,” hon- 
estly believes that a union represents a 
majority of his employees and accords it 
recognition. It may later be decided by 
the Board that the employee group was 
not an “appropriate bargaining unit;” 
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or that a rival union was “in the pic- 
ture”; or that the employee complement 
was not truly representative in size—ex- 
panding unit—and the employer’s recog- 
nition was therefore premature; or that 
some of the employees should or should 
not have been included in the “majority” 
computation because they were “sea- 
sonal,“ or “temporary,” or “part time,” 
or “supervisory”; or that some of the 
signatures on the cards were too “old,” 
or unreliable for other reasons. 

In this connection, the same circuit 
court which decided the Bernhard-Alt- 
man case said: 

The net effect of the Board’s policy is to 
require that labor organizations and em- 
ployers refrain from recognizing by agree- 
ment a sole bargaining representative until 
such time as they have adequately estab- 
lished that such agent represents a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. 
Allowing the union or the employer to do 
otherwise would permit them, by agreement, 
to undermine the employees’ rights under 
section 7. 


In the Bernhard-Altman case, both 
the employer and the union contended 
that they had both believed, in good 
faith, that the union represented a ma- 
jority of the employees. The Board 
found both parties guilty of violating the 
act because there was in fact no “ma- 
jority.” In upholding the Board and 
the circuit court, the Supreme Court 
said: 

Prohibited conduct cannot be excused by 
a showing of good faith. 


What about the rights of the em- 
ployees? Why should not they have the 
right to express their preference in a 
secret ballot election? 

Why does the Board now depart from 
this method as the exclusive one, par- 
ticularly where the employer has com- 
mitted no violation of law? Why should 
each employee's “intent” be frozen,“ one 
at a time, at the moment he signs a card, 
and at a time when he has heard only 
the representations of the union orga- 
nizer? When employees sign a pledge 
card, do they realize that, in addition to 
dues, they may be liable for assessments? 
Do they realize that they must obey un- 
ion rules regarding picketing duty, at- 
tendance at meetings, criticism of union 
officers, dual unionism, and the like, un- 
der penalty of intraunion trials followed 
by possible fines and/or expulsion? Do 
they know that, during the campaign, 
the union is permitted to promise them 
anything and that these “promises” are 
not legally binding? Do they know any- 
thing about the union’s reputation for 
integrity? Usually not. 

The Board insists on a “laboratory at- 
mosphere” when it does conduct an elec- 
tion by secret ballot. If, for example, 
any material misrepresentations are 
made to the employees on the eve of the 
election by the subsequent victor, the 
election will be set aside. Where is the 
“laboratory atmosphere” during an or- 
ganizing drive, when employees are 
signed up at union meetings, in their 
homes, and outside the plant, with other 
employees and union organizers witness- 
ing the fact that they sign, or refuse to 
sign, as the case may be? 
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Mr. Sandler concludes his article on 
this matter as follows: 


If there is to be a double wedding,” there 
should be a “ceremony.” An election by 
secret ballot is the best means of insuring 
that, in the end, democracy will be served. 
The “marriage,” if consummated, will be 
entered into with eyes wide open, and the 
cause of industrial peace will, as a result, 
have been enhanced. Thus, we hope that 
the apparent NLRB trend toward “shotgun 
marriages” will be reversed by the Board 
itself. 


Mr. President, at this point, the use 
of pledge cards rather than secret ballot 
elections is one which should be changed 
by Congress before any action is taken 
to even consider amending or repealing 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
To leave this matter as it now stands 
and to proceed blindly ahead with the 
repeal of section 14(b) would be a trav- 
esty which should and can be avoided. 

Another area in which the National 
Labor Relations Board is undermining 
the freedom of working men and women 
to participate or to refrain from union 
activity involves union rules. In the Wis- 
consin Motor Co. decision, the NLRB per- 
mitted a union to fine its members for 
exceeding certain union-imposed pro- 
duction limits. This decision involved 
two sections of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. First, section 7 which pro- 
vides: 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have 
the right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities except to the extent that such right 
may be affected by an agreement requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment as authorized in sec- 
tion 8(a) (3), and 8(b)(1)(A): “It shall be 
an unfair labor practice for a labor organi- 
zation or its agents—(1) to restrain or coerce 
(A) employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That this 
paragraph shall not impair the right of a 
labor organization to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein.” 


I firmly believe that a three-man ma- 
jority of the National Labor Relations 
Board incorrectly decided this case as 
pointed out in the following vigorous dis- 
sent of the then Member Leedom with 
footnotes omitted for the sake of brevity: 


This case presents the question of whether 
a union that has unilaterally promulgated a 
restrictive scheme of work production quotas 
may, with legal impunity, enforce that 
scheme against employees, members of the 
union, through the imposition of severe re- 
taliatory penalties, including monetary fines. 

Since 1938, respondent union has had an 
established scheme of production ceilings or 
work quotas. The production ceilings, first 
formulated pursuant to a “gentleman’s 
agreement” between union members, were 
later formalized by a union resolution, and 
finally became the subject of a union bylaw. 
The bylaw, inter alia, provides that members 
who fail to abide by the work quotas shall be 
subject to a fine, and, in the case of habitual 
offenders, discipline by the union, on the 
charge of conduct unbecoming a union mem- 
ber. At present the production ceilings limit 
an employee’s earnings to 45 to 50 cents per 
hour over the machine rate, which is based 
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on minimum employee production require- 
ments. 

The contract between the employer and 
the union contains a union-security provi- 
sion. By its terms all employees are required 
to become members of the union after the 
80th day of employment or pay a service fee 
which shall not exceed the amount of the 
union’s monthly dues. 

The employer has placed no limits on the 
employees’ production or earnings and has 
vigorously opposed such a limitation, but 
without success. The company is in a highly 
competitive market, and the increased costs 
resulting from the union's production ceil- 
ings have caused a decline in its competitive 
position. The record shows that the union’s 
production ceilings have reduced and slowed 
down production, that an employee can 
reach the production ceiling in 5 hours, and 
that the employees have read books, played 
cards, and talked in the remaining time. 

In February 1961, the union discovered 
that the charging parties had been violating 
the work quota rule. Subsequently, a hear- 
ing was held before the union’s trial board, 
and each of the charging parties was found 
guilty of “conduct unbecoming a union 
member,” was fined $50 to $100, and was 
suspended from union membership. In Oc- 
tober 1961, the union brought suit against 
the charging parties in a State court to col- 
lect the fines. 

On these facts, the General Counsel issued 
a complaint against the union, charging that 
the fines that were imposed restrained and 
coerced employees in the exercise of their 
section 7 rights and therefore violated sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A) of the act. My colleagues 
are validating the union’s actions. I dis- 
agree. In my opinion, my colleagues’ hold- 
ing misconstrues a very basic section of the 
act, misinterprets congressional intent, un- 
dermines congressional policy, and disre- 
gards established precedent. 

In refusing to abide by the union rule, 
the employees were exercising their section 
7 right to refrain from union activity, In 
fining the employees, the union was attempt- 
ing to force these employees to cease exer- 
olsing that section 7 right. The question is 
whether the fine employed by the union as 
a sanction to compel the charging parties to 
comply with the union rule constitutes re- 
straint or coercion within the meaning of 
section 8(b)(1)(A), and, if so, whether the 
union’s action is nevertheless protected by 
the proviso to that section. I think it is 
clear that the fines imposed do constitute 
such restraint and coercion, and that the 
proviso does not afford any protection to the 
union. 

The Supreme Court has left little, if any, 
room for argument over the meaning of the 
words “restrain or coerce” used in section 
8(b)(1)(A). In NLRB v. Drivers, Local No. 
639 (Curtis Brothers) , 362 U.S. 274, which in- 
volved the question of whether recognitional 
picketing by a minority union constituted 
a violation of section 8(b)(1)(A), the Court, 
after a thorough analysis, concluded that 
section 8(b)(1)(A) was a “grant of power to 
the Board limited to authority to proceed 
against union tactics involving violence, in- 
timidation, and reprisal or threats thereof— 
conduct involving more than the general 
pressure upon persons employed by the af- 
fected employers implicit in economic 
strikes.” 

A careful reading of the Court's opinion 
shows that the word “reprisal,” as used by 
the Court, means economic as well as physi- 
cal reprisal, and specifically includes finan- 
cial exactions. Thus, the Court referred to 
some of the examples mentioned by Senator 
Ball in the legislative debates involving 
threats of “violence, job reprisals and such 
repressive assertions as that double initia- 
tion fees would be charged those who delayed 
joining the union,” as the type of conduct 
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against which section 8(b)(1)(A) was di- 
rected; and the Court summed up the “cen- 
tral theme” of the legislative debates on the 
section as seeking “the elimination of the 
use of repressive tactics bordering on vio- 
lence or involving particularized threats of 
economic reprisal.” 

In the later International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union v. NLRB (Bernhard-Alt- 
mann) case, 366 U.S. 731, the Court set forth 
the proposition that section 8 (b) (1) (A) pro- 
hibited unions from invading the rights of 
employees under section 7 in a fashion com- 
parable to the activities of employers pro- 
hibited under section 8(a) (1), pointing out 
that it was the “intent of Congress to impose 
upon unions the same restrictions which the 
Wagner Act imposed on employers with re- 
spect to violations of employee rights.” 

The Board itself in the past has read “re- 
strain or to coerce” in section 8(b) (1) (A) in 
a manner consistent with the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. Thus, the Board has held 
that compulsion by sanctions, such as fines 
and expulsion from membership, “are in fact 
coercive,” and has also found that other 
forms of pressure directed against employees, 
including threats not to process grievances, 
threats of union disciplinary action and ex- 
pulsion, and causing a reduction in seniority, 
likewise constitute restraint and coercion 
within the meaning of section 8(b) (1) (A). 

Accordingly, consistent with the foregoing 
authoritative case law, I am of the opinion 
that the fines levied by the union against 
the charging parties in the instant case 
constitute restraint and coercion under sec- 
tion 8(b) (1) (A) of the act. 

The proviso to section 8(b) (1) (A) does not 
compel a contrary conclusion. That proviso 
excepts from the ambit of 8(b)(1)(A) only 
such restraint or coercion that results from a 
union's application of its rules relating to 
“the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship.” As the Board stated in Marlin Rock- 
well Corp., 114 NLRB 553, 562: 

“As we read the 8(b)(1)(A) proviso, its 
sole purpose is to guarantee to unions the 
privilege, as a voluntary association, to de- 
termine both who shall be a union ‘member’ 
and what substantive conditions a ‘member’ 
must comply with in order to acquire or re- 
tain union membership status. It is for this 
reason that the Board cannot and will not 
judge the fairness or unfairness of internal 
union determinations which may enable or 
disable particular individuals to obtain the 
incidental benefits of union membership as 
provided by internal union legislation.” 

And more recently, in Allen Bradley Co. v. 
NLRB, 286 F. 2d 442, the seventh circuit 
shared this view of the scope of the proviso 
saying: 

[The] Board strenuously insists that the 
company proposal was not a subject for bar- 
gaining because the union in its coercive 
activities was protected under the proviso in 
section 8(b)(1)(A), which authorized the 
union to prescribe its own rules ‘with respect 
to the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship therein.’ True, the fines which the 
union had previously imposed and about 
which the company was concerned were au- 
thorized by union rule. Even so, there is 
nothing in the situation before us which 
indicated that such fines bore any relation 
to the ‘acquisition or retention of member- 
ship.“ The Board evidently recognizes this 
because it argues, ‘imposition of the fine 
is merely a step in determining membership 
status; nonpayment leads to expulsion.’ 
We assume that a union has broad powers in 
prescribing rules relative to the acquisition 
and retention of its members. However, that 
power, in our view, is not absolute. It goes 
beyond any permissible limit when it imposes 
a sanction upon a member because of his 
exercise of a right guaranteed by the act. 
Coercive action whether by way of fine, dis- 
charge or otherwise, which deprives a mem- 
ber of his right to work and his employer 
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of the benefit of his services, cannot be said 
to relate only to the internal affairs of the 
union.” 

I find that the rationale of these cases is 
most persuasive for it comports with the 
language of the proviso itself as well as its 
legislative history. This rationale, moreover, 
achieves the accommodation intended by 
Congress between the rights Congress guar- 
anteed employees and the right of unions to 
determine their own qualifications for mem- 
bership. In my opinion, therefore, it can- 
not reasonably be said that the union’s con- 
duct here related to its right “to prescribe its 
own rules with respect to the acquisition or 
retention of membership * * +.” Accord- 
ingly, I conclude that respondent’s conduct 
is not protected by the proviso. 

According to my colleagues, the proviso 
to section 8(b)(1)(A) protects all internal 
union affairs or all action taken pursuant 
to the union’s rules and internal processes. 
They attempt to prove that the proviso does 
not mean what it says by arguing that Con- 
gress did not intend to distinguish between 
expulsion and any other form of union disci- 
pline, such as a fine, in the application of 
the proviso. However, in view of the special 
treatment Congress gave expulsion, as op- 
posed to any other form of coercion by union 
discipline, I think that Congress did intend 
such a distinction. Employees are specifically 
protected against coercion in the form of 
expulsion by the second proviso to section 
8(a)(3), which guarantees employees that 
expulsion for any reason other than nonpay- 
ment of dues and fees will not imperil their 
job security. Thus, Congress preserved the 
right of unions to deny membership to, or 
terminate the membership of, whomever they 
pleased regardless of the reason; but, at the 
same time, Congress insulated employees 
from coercion by making sure that they 
would suffer no economic consequences as 
a result of such action. 

But even assuming that the proviso has 
a broader reach than I would ascribe to it, 
I would still disagree that the matter here 
involved is one that is merely a matter of 
internal union regulation. Employees may 
occupy a dual status: first, is their status 
as employees; second, is their status as union 
members. Those matters affecting employees 
as union members may appropriately be re- 
ferred to as internal union affairs. Those 
matters which affect employees as employees 
are not internal union affairs. Of course, 
it is quite possible that some matters may 
affect both the employment relationship and 
the membership relationship, but to the ex- 
tent they involve the former, they are not 
internal union affairs. Here, I am satisfied 
that the union’s attempt to control produc- 
tion and wages, which are subjects clearly 
related to employment, and not to member- 
ship, is not merely an internal matter. 

Under my colleague's reading the the pro- 
viso, it would appear that the union can turn 
any employment matter or section 7 right 
into an internal union affair simply by 
adopting a union rule or bylaw dealing with 
the subject and disciplining employees there- 
under. But there is no evidence that Con- 
gress ever intended to permit the subversion 
of employees’ rights by unions under the 
guise of regulating the conduct of union 
members. In short, I think that when 
unions use the union membership of em- 
ployees—membership which may, or may not 
be voluntary—as a means of encroaching on 
their rights as employees, which Congress 
did regulate, the unions subject themselyes 
to the sanctions of section 8(b)(1)(A) of 
the act. More particularly, by imposing 
fines on these employees because they ex- 
ceeded the respondent union’s unilaterally 
established work production quotas, the re- 
spondent union took action which went be- 
yond any permissible limit, that is, the ac- 
tion taken did not relate only to the internal 
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affairs of the respondent union but imposed 
a sanction on its members because they exer- 
cised their right, guaranteed by the act, not 
to go along with the union imposed produc- 
tion quotas. 

Accordingly, for all the foregoing reasons, 
I would find that the respondent violated 
section 8(b)(1)(A) of the act, as alleged. 


Mr. President, another freedom which 
is being abridged by the National Labor 
Relations Board is freedom of speech. 
Employees are entitled to know both 
sides of the issue, but the NLRB is pre- 
venting them from this information. To 
an American, freedom of speech is as 
natural as breathing. And any artificial 
attempt to limit that freedom is instinc- 
tively resisted. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
disturbing censorship of free speech by 
the NLRB in the past 4 years has raised 
deep dismay right across the country. 

Thus, Kenneth McGuiness, former 
Acting General Counsel of the Board, in 
his book, “The New Frontier NLRB,” 
says, page 31: 

Current decisions make it abundantly clear 
that the Kennedy Board has reverted to the 
policies of the Wagner Act Boards with little 
concern shown for section 8(c). It seems 
determined to nullify that section of the law 
and to deprive employers of their constitu- 
tional and statutory rights to state their 
views on union matters vitally affecting their 
interests and the welfare of their employees. 


And Chicago Lawyer Owen Fair- 
weather, speaking at New York Univer- 
sity’s 1964 Conference on Labor, said— 
NYU’s 17th Annual Conference on Labor, 
at page 195: 

Our democratic governmental processes 
are based upon the assumption that adults 
who vote can make correct decisions after 
hearing the opinions of the different candi- 
dates and their supporters. The Board, 
however, candidly admits that it does not 
support a similar theory of unlimited expres- 
sion by advocates of different points of 
view. * > + 

The Board states that it is charged with 
overseeing the propaganda activities of the 
participants.” When any agency of the gov- 
ernment assumes the role of “overseeing the 
propaganda activities” of anyone, the funda- 
mentals involved in freedom of speech are 
being infringed. Justice Goldberg said that 
under the “theory of our Constitution” one 
“may not be barred from speaking or publish- 
ing because those in control of government 
think that what is said or written is unwise, 
unfair, false or malicious.” 


And, significantly, Congressman Lanp- 
RUM, speaking on the floor of the House 
in June 1963, said: 

Last year we reported indications that the 
NLRB evidently could not resist the tempta- 
tion to tinker with established free speech 
rights. Events since then reveal that the 
Board has yielded fully to this temptation. 
(Remarks on House floor, June 19, 1963.) 


Mr. President, other voices, too, have 
been raised in protest against the Board’s 
increasing censorship of employer 
speech. 

Derek Bok, professor of labor law at 
Harvard Law School, has raised the 
alarm in this respect. Repeating what 
he had said at last October’s Southwest- 
ern Legal Conference on Labor Law, 
Professor Bok, in the November 1964 
issue of the Harvard Law Review, 
sharply criticized the Board’s recently 
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imposed censorship in the labor rela- 
tions field. 

Bok said inter alia page 69: 

But when the employer merely seeks to 
engender emotions and prejudices that do not 
depend upon his power over the employees, 
he does no more than any political candidate 
might do in exploiting racial issues or pre- 
dicting the dire consequences which will fol- 
low if his opponent is elected. Such tactics 
may appeal to passion rather than reason, 
but it would be just as improper for the 
government to draw this line in representa- 
tion elections as it would be in the ordinary 
run of political campaigns. In either con- 
text, regulations of this sort seem alien to the 
prevailing philosophy of the Supreme Court 
in matters of free speech. 


Bok’s criticism was not new. Before 
him, Prof. Thomas Christensen, of New 
York University Law School, writing in 
New York University’s Law Review for 
April 1963, had noted this disturbing 
trend of the current NLRB to try to turn 
back the free-speech clock, touching off 
echoes of totalitarian repression of ex- 
pression. 

Professor Christensen said, in part: 

The inherent difficulty, however, lies in the 
fact that the Board, having assumed the 
power to decide what is misleading, is inex- 
orably pushed further and further into the 
business of determining truth. 

The fortunate fact is that we have no real 
knowledge of the standard by which the 
Board will or can judge what has misled 
voters and what has not. One member of 
the present Board has suggested that the 
truth, timing (and) relevance of the utter- 
ance will determine its permissibility. 
While I am not confident that unanimity 
will ever be achieved as to whether or not a 
given speech carries with it a message of 
threat or promise under section 8(c), I am 
even less confident that such standards offer 
some hope of objectivity and certainty as to 
impairment of voters choice. 

The Board, it seems to me, has now as- 
sumed precisely that power; the power to 
decide not whether employees have been re- 
strained or coerced in the exercise of their 
rights but whether they have made a foolish 
or misguided choice. 


Mr. President, the recent decisions of 
the Board in the free-speech area dis- 
close, perhaps more than in any other 
area, the antimanagement, prounion 
attitude being taken currently by the 
Board. Thus, Congressman Landrum’s 
speech to the House, as quoted in the 
Daily Labor Report of June 19, 1963, in- 
cluded the following statement: 

The restrictions imposed by the Board, as 
to what employees may hear from their em- 
ployers, are in sharp contrast with the wide 
latitude accorded union officials. And the 
net result is to force an imbalanced package 
of information on the employees, thus deny- 
ing them access to all the facts necessary to 
an informed and intelligent decision. 


Others have noted the prounion as- 
pect of the current Board. 

The abrupt change of face of the 
NLRB has not gone unnoticed. For in- 
stance, Mr. A. H. Raskin, veteran labor 
reporter of the New York Times, in an 
article in the January 1963 issue of 
Challenge magazine, said: 

Jubilant union lawyers believe that the 
administration of the labor laws by the old 
Eisenhower board and the new Kennedy 
board are as different as day and night. 
Thus, without any congressional action, the 
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climate of Taft-Hartley enforcement has 
been altered. 


One of these jubilant union lawyers, 
Henry Kaiser, is quoted—in John Herl- 
ing’s “Labor Letter” of February 2, 
1963—as having said: 

Some comments were made about the up- 
swing that labor is going to enjoy in direct 
consequence of the new appointments to the 
National Labor Relations Board. That is 
abundantly and happily true. But I would 
raise with you here this morning some ques- 
tions as to the implied reasoning behind 
that comment. I would suggest that the 
fundamental rights of workers might not 
have to depend on the changing vagaries 
and whims of political and politicians’ 
fortunes. * * * 

What is wrong with Taft-Hartley is not 
who is administering that law, what is 
wrong with Taft-Hartley is very simply Taft- 
Hartley. Taft-Hartley continues the taw- 
dry, unspeakable indecency no matter how 
attractive its temporary tasty icing, I mean 
the present Board. This Board will not be 
there forever. 


Mr. President, it is not only union 
lawyers who have commented on these 
developments. J. Mack Swigert, the 
labor relations partner in the firm of 
the late Senator Robert Taft, stated: 

The unions now have a clear majority of 
union sympathizers on the Board. 

During the past 2 years, under the leader- 
ship of then new Chairman of the Board, 
numerous precedents have been overruled 
and discarded, and the labor law has been 
substantially changed without legislation. 


As many commentators have noted, 
the Board’s decisions in the free speech 
field have not only intruded severely 
into what formerly had been—and still 
should be—a sensitive and important 
area of constitutional privilege, but the 
Board’s decisions themselves have cre- 
ated a situation of great confusion and 
ambiguity. 

Thus, the well-known labor lawyer, 
J. Mack Swigert, writing in U.S. News & 
World Report, has said: 

As a result of the Board’s continuing re- 
jection of precedents, and retroactive over- 
ruling of interpretations of law previously 
established by Board decisions and relied on 
by employers and others in the industrial 
relations field, no employer can be sure 
today that any action taken by him which 
might prove harmful to a union will be sus- 
tained by the NLRB. 


Even the highly objective Bureau of 
National Affairs Labor Relations Re- 
porter in an analysis of May 16, 1964, has 
noted this deplorable factor: 

NO PRECISE STANDARD 

The decisions in the present Claymore and 
American Greetings cases indicate how im- 
precise the standard is. In neither case is 
there unanimity among the members of the 
Board on the effect the employer’s campaign 
propaganda had on a free choice by the em- 
ployees in the election. 


Mr. President, even the Board’s own 
regional directors are reflecting this 
state of confusion. Board decisions in 
two back-to-back elections at the same 
plant in the well-known Lord Baltimore 
Press cases—142 NLRB 328 and 145 
NLRB 888—supply ample proof of this 
confusion. In the first case, the union 
which had lost an election objected to 
a preelection letter sent by the employer 
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to its employees. The regional director 
upheld the letter as a proper exercise, of 
free speech, but the Board reversed its 
regional director and held that the let- 
ter had “destroyed the laboratory con- 
ditions we seek to maintain,” and or- 
dered a new election. Prior to the sec- 
ond election, the employer sent to his 
employees a letter which can be de- 
scribed as a somewhat expanded para- 
phrase of the first letter. The regional 
director, by now thinking he had 
achieved a navigator’s fix on the Board’s 
free speech doctrine, upset the second 
election. However, the Board again re- 
versed the regional director, holding 
that the second letter was a proper ex- 
ercise of free speech. It is not difficult 
to imagine the regional directors, fol- 
lowing that second Lord Baltimore de- 
cision, deciding to use the “toss the coin” 
approach in deciding future free speech 
matters. 

Mr. President, as you know, the first 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
reads in pertinent part as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press. 


Section 8(c) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act reads, as follows: 

The expressing of any views, argument, or 
opinion, or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in written, printed, graphic, or vis- 
ual form, shall not constitute or be evidence 
of an unfair labor practice under any of the 
provisions of this Act, if such expression con- 
tains no threat of reprisal or force or promise 
of benefit. 


The Board’s limitations on free speech 
in recent years have applied to two dif- 
ferent types of situations: First, preelec- 
tion communications to employees; and 
second, communications during negotia- 
tions with a collective bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

I. PRE-ELECTION COMMUNICATIONS 


Despite numerous judicial reverses, the 
Board has persisted, in an astonishing 
disregard of the first amendment and of 
section 8(c) of the act, in requiring em- 
ployers, during the period prior to a 
representation election, to adhere, in 
communications to their employees, to a 
pollyanna approach to the dangers and 
disadvantages inherent in unionization. 

The devices used by the Board to ac- 
complish this double violation of the 
first amendment and section 8(c) have 
been fourfold: 

First. The novel ruling that, since 8(c) 
of the act—guaranteeing the right of free 
speech—literally applied only to unfair 
labor practices cases, employers can be 
deprived of free speech in representation 
proceedings. This rule, laid down by the 
current Board in 1962 in the case of 
Dal-Tex Optical Co., 137 NLRB 274, not 
only blithely ignores the clear intent of 
Congress in passing 8 (e), but ignores the 
impact of the first amendment. As Pro- 
fessor Bok has said in the Harvard Law 
Review article cited above: 

The critical question under the (first) 
amendment is whether speech is in fact re- 
strained, and the Board is currently attempt- 
ing to accomplish this result when it over- 
turns an election and subjects the employer 
to another representation campaign. 
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The Dal-Tex decision imposed a new 
test in place of the standard right of 
free speech: This test was one under 
which the Board would decide whether 
or not “the requisite laboratory condi- 
tions had been maintained during the 
election period.” The very vagueness of 
this concept and the right retained by the 
Board to make subjective determinations 
in free speech matters under this vague 
rule are an affront to all standards of 
constitutional rights. 

Second. In determining whether lab- 
oratory conditions have been complied 
with during the preelection period, the 
Board has invented a novel concept un- 
der which it will seek to determine 
whether an atmosphere of intimidation 
was created by employers’ communica- 
tions concerning the potential disadvan- 
tages of unionization. This generalized 
concept has resulted in adverse findings 
in such areas of communications as the 
following: 

(a) Employer predictions that the ad- 
vent of the unions will probably mean 
strikes, violence, and possible loss of jobs. 
Prime examples of this rule are these 
Board decisions: Plochman & Harrison, 
140 NLRB 130 (1962) and Storkline Corp., 
143 NLRB 875 (1963). 

(b) An employer prediction that the 
election of a union might lead to loss of 
business—and, therefore, of jobs. See 
Haynes-Stellite, Inc., 136 NLRB 95 (1962) 
and R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 133 NLRB 1455 
(1961). 

(c) Employer statements indicating 
that it will treat employees no differently 
whether they are represented by a union 
or remain unrepresented. The leading 
cases in this respect are: Irane Co., 137 
NLRB 1506 (1962) and Oak Mfg. Co., 141 
NLRB 1323 (1963). 

(d) Appeals to racial prejudices not 
germane to the issues of the representa- 
tion election. See Sewell Mfg. Co., 138 
NLRB 66 (1962) and 140 NLRB 220 
(1962). But compare Archer Laundry 
Co., 150 NLRB No. 139 (1965) wherein 
the Board refused to upset an election 
erer the union had raised the racial 

e. 

Third. The determination by the 
Board that employer statements which 
are either incorrect in minor respects or 
not susceptible of clear proof somehow 
warrant the upset of representation elec- 
tions. See Haynes-Stellite, Inc., supra. 

Fourth. A blanket rule with two parts 
under which (a) the Board will consider 
the totality of the employers’ conduct 
rather than specific elements of it—see, 
for example, General Industries Elec- 
tronics Co., 146 NLRB No. 115, 1964; and 
(b) the Board will appraise the tem- 
perateness or intemperateness of the em- 
ployer’s preelection speeches and letters 
in considering the totality of his con- 
duct. Compare the Board decisions in 
the back-to-back decisions in Lord Balti- 
more Press, cited supra. Both aspects of 
this rule are unavoidably recognizable 
as the standard tools of the censor: By 
picking and choosing from an employer's 
speeches and other communications, the 
Board can create its own version of the 
totality of the employer’s conduct in or- 
der to find him in violation. In addi- 
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tion, the power of the Board to appraise 
the degree of temperateness is about as 
subjective as censorship can become. 

It, COMMUNICATIONS DURING NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. President, until recently, there 
has been little question that an employer 
has the full right of communications to 
individual employees during negotiations 
with a certified bargaining representa- 
tive. 

In December 1964, a divided NLRB 
broke sharply with prior Board doctrine 
when it held General Electric Company 
guilty of a failure to bargain in good 
faith during its 1960 collective bargain- 
ing negotiations with IUE (General Elec- 
tric Company, 150 NLRB No. 36 (1964) ). 
This holding was made in the face of 
Board findings that the company was not 
trying to get rid of the union, and that 
the company was desirous of reaching 
agreement with the union—and did 
reach an agreement. 

The company promptly appealed the 
decision, and the appeal is currently be- 
fore the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 

An essential element of the majority 
decision is a frontal attack on the com- 
pany’s communications to its employees 
during and prior to negotiations. 

The company has emphatically pro- 
tested the Board decision as being a vio- 
lation of the first amendment, and in 
utter disregard of section 8(c) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The company’s protest has been echoed 
by newspaper editors and columnists all 
over the country. 

This is how the Board’s majority deci- 
sion condemns the company’s communi- 
cations: 

It is inconsistent with this obligation (of 
good faith bargaining) for an employer to 
mount a campaign, as Respondent did, both 
before and during negotiations, for the pur- 
pose of disparaging and discrediting the 
statutory representative in the eyes of its 
employee constituents, to seek to persuade 
the employees to exert pressure on the rep- 
resentative to submit to the will of the em- 
ployer and to create the impression that 
the employer rather than the union ts the 
true protector of the employees’ interests. 


In plain English, this language censors 
employer communications which: First, 
criticize union officials; second, describe 
company positions on bargaining issues 
or explain details of company proposals; 
and third, seek to create a favorable 
image of the employer in the eyes of his 
own employees. 

Mr. President, the astonishing impact 
of this prohibition is only emphasized by 
the fact that every day, in the give and 
take of negotiations, employers are mak- 
ing public statements to the above effects. 
The stimulation to unions afforded by 
this decision to harass employers in 
negotiations by filing accusations of 
“campaign mounting” is thus only too 
clear. Nowhere in the majority decision 
is any attention paid to the strictures of 
the first amendment, or to the congres- 
sional reprise of those strictures in sec- 
tion 8(c) of the act. This is an amazing 
omission, roughly tantamount to a court 
decision forcing a defendant to incrimi- 
nate himself, without mentioning the 
fifth amendment. 
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The Board’s General Electric decision 
has been widely read and discussed. It 
is impossible to know how many em- 
ployer communications across the coun- 
try have been and will be canceled as a 
result of its issuance. But it is certain 
that many have been, and many will be. 
Careful lawyers, reading the vaguely 
worded proscriptions of the majority 
decision—and vague proscriptions are 
often the hallmark of censors—can 
hardly be expected to encourage or allow 
their employer clients to venture into the 
three forbidden fields listed in the 
Board’s majority opinion. 

What lies behind compulsory unionism 
is a mistrust of the worker and a denial 
to individual workers of their right to use 
their own intellect and free will. Before 
the pundits of trade unionism they stand 
as little children who must be regimented 
against their will when it is a question of 
some good which they do not sufficiently 
appreciate. Instead of going to workers 
with an appeal to reason and instead of 
persuading them, the unionists who want 
the closed shop or the union shop 
threaten workers with the lose of job 
unless they join a particular union or 
maintain their good standing in it. 
This, strangely enough, is often done in 
the name of liberty and democracy. But 
the democracy to which they appeal is a 
kind of democracy of the divine right of 
51 percent. They say that the majority 
must rule. Thus there is the attempt to 
betray workers “by the servile hypocrisy 
which tells them that what is true and 
what is false, what is right and what is 
wrong, can be determined by their 
votes.” That quotation is from their 
book entitled The Public Philosophy,” 
by Walter Lippmann, page 14. 

At bottom, this is the theory and prac- 
tice of the one party system. Unless you 
belong to my party, my group, my union, 
you shall not enjoy my rights and my 
privileges. Indeed, unless you belong to 
my party, my group, my union, you shall 
be punished with loss of your job and, 
what is often the same thing, loss of your 
livelihood. 

Such a travesty has nothing whatever 
to do with the democratic procedure of 
a free election to decide disputed ques- 
tions as to which no single person can 
be infallible. It is quite true, as the 
trade unionist points out in this connec- 
tion, that when President Johnson was 
elected he was made President by ma- 
jority vote in the nation of all the peo- 
ple of the country, whether they be 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, or of 
any other political affiliation. We have 
no infallible way of picking the right 
man to rule our country. We have a 
Constitution which permits this to be 
done by vote, not so much because the 
Constitution builders had any illusion 
that the voters would always be right, 
but rather because the Founding Fathers 
understood that the people must always 
retain the means to get rid of rulers who 
have proved either incompetent or 
tyrannical. But it is one thing to say 
that Johnson, because of the majority 
vote over the Nation, is President of the 
whole American people. It is quite 
another thing to say that, because the 
Democrats succeeded in getting their 
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candidate elected, all Republicans, So- 
cialists, and Independents must now be- 
come Democrats. That is precisely what 
compulsory unionism advocates. 

Many people do a vast disservice to 
the natural law by a facile equation of 
their own opinions with first or second 
principles of the natural law. Perhaps 
nowhere has the natural law been more 
abused than in the area of discourse 
which includes the debate on the right- 
to-work laws. Actually, the natural 
law, as such, has nothing whatever to 
say directly on the subject of the right- 
to-work laws. The natural law takes 
man’s real and existing nature—not a 
mere abstraction or concepturalization 
of man—and finds there one of the most 
mysterious and sacred things in all re- 
ality: the human person. 

The ontological structure of man as 
a person is studied in order to find the 
Creator’s design in man. All of this 
study is conducted by the light of nat- 
ural reason alone. As a result of that 
study, we learn something of the system 
of man’s aims or objectives, arranged 
as they are in a dependent or hierarchal 
order. We know, for example, some- 
thing of the ends of the human body, 
from the normal functioning of that 
body. We know that the eyes are to see 
with, the ears to hear with, the limbs are 
to function as hands and legs normally 
function. 

But man has more than a body; he has 
a soul, a mind, a will. With his mind he 
knows, in that strange manner which 
seems to violate all of the law of matter. 
He has a capacity for spiritual cognition 
in that when he knows a triangle or a 
chair he knows these forms as abstracted 
from their particular circumstances. 
He knows them universally. What he 
knows about circles, for example, applies 
to all circles that ever have been, that 
are now and that ever will be. This is 
not to suggest that he knows anything 
completely, down to the roots of its in- 
telligibility. He is not, like God, omni- 
scient so as to know all things perfectly. 
Nor is he like a cipher or a zero so that 
he knows nothing. Maybe what he 
knows about God infinitely falls short 
of what God is. 

That does not mean that what he 
knows about God analogically is errone- 
ous. Indeed, man does not know any- 
thing, not a blade of grass, nor a tooth- 
pick, completely and comprehensively. 
But it would be silly to say with the 
skeptics that he knows nothing or that 
he should doubt everything he knows. 
Now among the things that cannot be 
doubted are these, that the mind, when 
confronted with reality, can know some- 
thing of reality. This is the same thing 
as saying that it is the function of the 
mind to know the truth. Likewise, he 
knows with certitude that his will or 
rational appetite has the function of 
tending toward the good, and the beau- 
tiful as a category of the good. Another 
thing he knows is that he, as a person, 
is the center of initiative. 

This is a center inexhaustible, so to speak, 
of existence, bounty and action; capable of 
giving and of giving itself; capable of receiv- 
ing not only this or that gift bestowed by 
another, but even another self as a gift, 
another self which bestows itself. 
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To bestow oneself, one must first exist; 
not indeed, as a sound, which passes through 
the air, or an idea, which crosses the mind, 
but as a thing, which subsists and exercises 
existence for itself. Such a being must exist 
not only as other things do, but eminently, 
in self-possession, holding itself in hand, 
master of itself. In short, it must be en- 
dowed with a spiritual existence, capable of 
containing itself thanks to the operations 
of intellect and freedom, capable of super- 
existing by way of knowledge and of love. 
For this reason the metaphysical tradition 
of the West defines the person in terms of 
independence as a reality which, subsisting 
spiritually, constitutes a universe unto itself, 
a relatively independent whole within the 
great whole of the universe, facing the 
transcendant whole which is God, Person- 
ality is the subsistence of the spiritual soul 
communicated to the human composite. Be- 
cause, in our substance, it is an imprint or 
seal which enables it to possess its existence, 
to perfect and give itself freely, personality 
testifies to the generosity or expansiveness 
in being which an incarnate spirit derives 
from its spiritual nature and which con- 
stitutes, within the secret depths of our 
ontological structure, a source of dynamic 
unity, of unification from within. 

Personality, therefore, signifies interiority 
to self. It requires the communications of 
knowledge and love. Personality of its es- 
sence, requires a dialog in which souls 
really communicate. But such communica- 
tion is rarely possible. (Jacques Maritain, 
“The Person and the Common Good,” the 
Review of Politics, October 1936, vol. VIII, 
No. 4, pp. 432-433.) 


Thus, a very obvious datum to be de- 
rived from a consideration of a human 
being as such, in its most general and 
universal connotation, is the fact that 
man has free will; that he has a certain 
independence; and that this independ- 
ence is violated and affronted by regi- 
mentation. By the same token, man 
needs authority because of his very lim- 
itations. He can figure out the rudi- 
mentary principles of the natural law 
without much difficulty. But to know 
the rudiments in principle is not to know 
how to apply them accurately and per- 
fectly in all cases. Thus, human law 
and human authority become as neces- 
sary for man who lives in society as in- 
dependence. A right balance must be 
struck between the two. Perhaps Abra- 
Lage agian went a little too far when 

e said: 


No man is good enough to govern another 
man without the other's consent. 


Such a maxim could be interpreted 
anarchically, and therefore contrary to 
Abraham Lincoln’s intention. But it is, 
nevertheless, true that under our Con- 
stitution and form of government, our 
governors may only validly rule with the 
consent of the governed. It is difficult 
to reconcile with this theory of politics 
compulsory unionism, which is, in effect, 
a form of private taxation, in many cases 
without representation. For compul- 
sory unionism requires that often the 
person who is taxed with union dues, ini- 
tiation fees, and assessments objects to 
being so taxed. Perhaps there are times 
when that objection is not based upon 
sound ground. Furthermore, regimen- 
tation would be here in full force and 
effect if persons did not have the right 
to make up their own minds and con- 
sciences with respect to the question 
whether they object to taxation by pri- 
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vate groups. For compulsory unionism 
is indeed a form of private taxation to 
help a private organization function in 
a manner decided upon by the determin- 
ing majority or minority within the 
union, regardless of whether the person 
who pays the dues, assessments, or ini- 
tiation fees objects or not. 

Now the natural law, having revealed 
itself to us in the fact that man is both 
intelligent and free, also reveals to us 
that in the ordinary daily affairs of life 
man’s intelligence is subject to persua- 
sion, either by the facts or by opinions. 
To regiment and dragoon the intellect 
violates the very law of the intellect. 
The natural law also reveals that man’s 
will, though free, can never be exercised 
freely except in the train of some knowl- 
edge. We must know something before 
we can willit. Obviously we cannot will 
our debts out of existence; nor can we 
make the pretense of knowing that the 
sun is ice cold or that the moon is a 
burning orb. Precisely because there are 
certain fundamental facts about man 
and his context in the universe that even 
the most stupid yokel can deny, every 
human being not only participates in 
the natural law but has some knowledge 
of it. 

Some people, by dint of study and deep 
pondering, know more about the natural 
law than others. But since they are 
studying a nature which is objective and 
difficult, different people cannot know 
different things about the fundamentals 
of man’s nature; but they can know dif- 
ferent things about those implications 
and insights of man’s nature which only 
long study and intensely scientific effort 
reveal. We can know about man that 
he is free and that one of the corollaries 
of his freedom is that, living in society, 
he has a right of free association. We 
can also know about man, that, despite 
his freedom, he is burdened with many 
obligations, not only to himself but to 
his family, his neighbors, his business 
associates, to his fellow citizens, to every- 
body. Beyond this the natural law does 
not go with certitude. 

The natural law requires that we 
should approve of an objective, like in- 
ternational peace. But it certainly does 
not require that we have to approve of 
the United Nations or the League of Na- 
tions, as they have been historic reali- 
ties. Maybe it can be said that the nat- 
ural law requires that we should approve 
of certain aspects of these institutions. 
But it has absolutely nothing to say 
about these historic institutions con- 
sidered as wholes. Any judgment about 
them is not a principle of the natural 
law, but an application or determination 
of such principle. The principles of the 
natural law are really nothing except 
statements, often fallible, of a connat- 
ural knowledge which is always the basis 
of such statements. 

As Jacques Maritain put it in a letter 
to a friend in August of 1953: 

To put things as briefly as I can, I think 
the natural law is naturally known to man, 
that is, not by any conceptual or deductive 
process of reason, but by connaturality and 
in accordance with the fundamental incli- 
nations of human nature. Therefore any 
philosophical theory of the precepts of the 
natural law is but a reflexive interpretation, 
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a kind of after-knowledge, provided by such 
or such particular system, but deprived of 
the very naturalness and sacred character 
of the natural law itself (which, being a 
law, is an ordination of reason, but of divine 
reason alone. Human reason has no part 
in establishing it.) 

There is no problem in the fact that in 
the making of positive laws (which must be 
just) we have to take into account the pre- 
cepts of natural law, such as naturally known 
to our conscience. But my problem is 
whether it is possible to use natural law to 
build either a legal system or a system of 
practical criteria in jurisprudence, without 
mistaking a humanly, conceptually, ration- 
ally worked out theory of natural law for the 
natural law itself. 

This would be, in my opinion, quite detri- 
mental: First, because no theory of natural 
law is natural law itself; second, because it 
would open the door to any kind of arbi- 
trary construction, Thomas Aquinas offers 
us a philosophical and theological theory 
(conceptual after-knowledge) of natural law 
which is the true one. But he limits himself 
rationally to explain and justify the precepts 
of natural law—of that natural law which 
is naturally known to us—and he takes care 
not to build up on this any legal or juris- 
prudential system. 


Now it is the common fault of those 
who keep telling us that the right-to- 
work laws violate the natural law, that 
they try to do what St. Thomas Aquinas 
took care not todo. They would be per- 
fectly right if they told us that as right- 
minded people we must approve of such 
objectives as industrial peace, organiza- 
tion for the purpose of advancing the 
economic and spiritual welfare of work- 
ers, and similar objectives, all of which 
are secondary principles of the natural 
law. But, thoughtlessly and even reck- 
lessly, these people jump from the prin- 
ciples of the natural law, which are al- 
ways God-designed purposes of man, to 
manmade means to accomplish these 
purposes. I can have infinite confidence 
in the designs of an infinite God. That 
is thoroughly in accord with the natural 
law. But it violates the natural law to 
place infallible confidence in manmade 
means. One should never confuse the 
objectives of good unionism with the 
actual and historic union which tries or 
says it tries to accomplish those objec- 
tives. Sometimes the actual union has 
fine objectives but betrays them just as 
much as occidental man has spouted 
noble moral principles and has betrayed 
them by opportunism and expediency. 
Even the best of Christians fails to live 
up to the hilt of his Christianity. I see 
no particular reason for believing that 
labor unions and labor union officials, 
cut as they are from the same fabric of 
civilization as employers, are decisively 
better morally than their employers. I 
am sure in many instances that em- 
ployees are better men than employers. 
But I think the opposite is also true in 
many instances. It is not necessarily 
the substance of social justice or social 
charity that organizations like unions 
should constantly ask for more and yet 
more. In some cases, it may indeed be 
true that social justice requires that em- 
ployers give more to their employees. 
But to say “give me” is not the greatest 
of all commandments. Indeed, it comes 
nearer to selfishness than most injunc- 
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tions framed in the name of selfless 
Christian morality. 

The point is that the natural law does 
indeed require that men should approve 
the fine objectives of actual and theo- 
retical unionism at their best. But the 
natural law has nothing whatever to say 
about the efficiency of particular unions 
in accomplishing such purposes. Yet, to 
join a union one must make a judgment 
on such efficiency. A man could ration- 
ally refuse to join a union precisely be- 
cause he believed that it was not an effi- 
cient instrument to accomplish the legit- 
imate and sound objectives of unionism. 
Moreover, no man is infallible about 
such a judgment. Nor would you expect 
a high degree of inerrancy about such 
matters in a person who has never come 
to grips with trade unions in a particular 
and practical fashion. As I have stated 
above, trade unions, in the conerete as 
distinguished from Arcadian idealizations 
of them in the abstract, are means to 
ends and not ends in themselves. As 
St. Thomas Aquinas says often in this 
tractate on prudence, man is necessarily 
fallible in his choice of means. The nat- 
ural law never lays down an obligation 
to choose a means unless it is an abso- 
lutely indispensible means. Trade union- 
ism is not an absolutely indispensable 
means toward industrial peace. Indeed, 
trade unionism has its large share of 
responsibility for much industrial war- 
fare in our time, as anyone who is even 
remotely familiar with labor cases can 
testify. 

Man can, by virtue of the natural law, 
know human ends infallibly. But hu- 
man means to God-given ends man 
knows only fallibly: 

But the means to the end, in human 
concerns, far from being fixed, are of mani- 
fold variety according to the variety of 
persons and affairs. Wherefore since the 
inclination of nature is ever to something 
fixed, knowledge of these means cannot be 
in man naturally, although, by reason of his 
natural disposition, one man has a greater 
aptitude than another in discerning them, 
just as it happens with regard to the con- 
clusions of speculative sciences. Since then 
prudence is not about ends but about 
means as stated above it follows that pru- 
dence is not from nature, 


So wrote St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
Summa Theologica, question 47, article 
XV. 
Now the choice of a means, like a trade 
union, belongs to prudence. Therefore, 
what is involved is not a matter which 
concerns man’s nature as such but man’s 
factual choice, as to which man will al- 
ways deal only in probabilities but not 
in certainties. 

What a man concerns himself with 
when he proposes the question, should 
I or should I not join a particular union, 
is a record of performance of a concrete 
organization called a labor union, This 
means that in the choice with which we 
are confronted, man asks himself about 
a series of human acts performed by a 
group of actual human beings united in a 
trade union. 

With regard to such matters, it is im- 
possible to have demonstrative certitude. 
Therefore, the natural law is not involved 
directly. What is involved is an applica- 
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tion or determination of the generality 
of the natural law: 

According to the philosopher (Ethics, i3), 
we must not expect to find certitude equally 
in every matter. For in human acts, on 
which Judgments are passed and evidence re- 
quired, it is impossible to have demonstra- 
tive certitude, because they are about things 
contingent and variable. Hence the certitude 
of probability suffices, such as may reach the 
truth in the greater number of cases, al- 
though it fail in the minority. (Summa 
Theologica, question 70, article II.) 


Those who oppose the right-to-work 
laws are fond of saying that such laws 
contradict the natural law. Thereby 
they betray their own unfamiliarity with 
the natural law and its basic philosophy. 
A man who confronts the question of 
whether he should or should not join a 
labor union should obviously do that 
intelligently. This means that he should 
examine the evidence or testimony for 
and against the union. It will not be 
enough merely to examine the union’s 
verbalized objectives. All men do not al- 
ways cling sincerely to their objectives 
and ideals. Moreover, even when they 
do adhere to such ideals, by error and 
awkwardness they sometimes fall short 
of living up to them. Therefore, a man 
who is faced with a question of whether 
he should join Local 808 of the Teamsters 
or Local 1115 of the Cafeteria Workers 
must study the human testimonies for 
and against. Yet such testimonies are 
always fallible and never more than 
probable. St. Thomas Aquinas indicated 
this when he considered the question, 
“whether a man’s evidence can be 
rejected without any fault of his.” St. 
Thomas answered: 

The authority of evidence is not infallible 
but probable, and consequently the evidence 
for one side is weakened by whatever 
strengthens the possibility of the other. Now 
the reliability of a person's evidence is weak- 
ened, sometimes indeed on account of some 
fault of his * * * sometimes without any 
fault on his part, and this owing either to 
a defect in the reason * or to personal 
feeling * * * or again owing to some ex- 
ternal condition. 

Thus, it is manifest that a person’s evi- 
dence may be rejected either with or with- 
out some fault of his. (Summa Theologica, 
question 70, article HII.) 


Those who argue that, under the nat- 
ural law, right-to-work laws are con- 
demned, manifestly confuse the natural 
law with prudence. Prudence, as St. 
Thomas said, “is concerned with parti- 
cular matters of action, and since such 
matters are of infinite variety, no man 
can consider them all sufficiently; nor 
can this be done quickly for it requires 
length of time.“ Summa Theologica, 
question 49, article III. This is another 
way of saying that prudence is not infal- 
lible. But natural law principles are in- 
fallible. The opponents of the right-to- 
work laws drape their own fallibility with 
the infallible shrouds of the natural law 
in order to hide the inner weakness of 
their arguments. 

In other words, actions are in singular 
matters. The natural law gives us uni- 
versal principles. It is, as St. Thomas 
says, “because the infinite number of 
singulars cannot be comprehended by 
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human reason, that our counsels are 
uncertain.” Summa Theologica, ques- 
tion 47, article III ad 2. 

Perhaps the argument most commonly 
advanced to support the closed shop is 
this: “Since all workers benefit from the 
union’s activities therefore it is just that 
all should make contributions to help 
or pay the union.” The Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford, England, not long ago 
published an article about “the right-to- 
work versus the closed shop.” In the 
course of that article the writer addressed 
himself to the free-rider argument sum- 
marized as I stated. 


This argument, however, is fallacious for 
only union membership can provide full 
union benefits; those who are not union 
members do not in fact receive these bene- 
fits. 

Moreover, the argument in favor of the 
closed shop, flowing from the fact that non- 
union members receive increases in pay and 
better working conditions as a result of un- 
ion activity, is of purely secondary impor- 
tance. 

The job of the union is the welfare of its 
members and, if, in the process of improving 
pay and conditions for its members, others 
benefit as well, then it is quite incidental 
to the ends of the union. Many people bene- 
fit from the activities of the various poli- 
tical parties, but who would support compul- 
sory membership in a political party? 

Further, we all benefit from the Armed 
Forces in peace and war, yet many trade 
unionists firmly believe conscription to be 
wrong and unnecessary today, whilst agree- 
ing to its need in time of war. 

The same argument can be used with 
regard to the closed shop. In some areas and 
on some occasions its enforcement may be 
necessary and justifiable, but, surely, the 
taking away of the liberty of the individual 
which this implies is a very serious matter 
and, therefore, a particular situation must 
be urgent and grave to warrant such a de- 
mand. It may indeed be warranted in a 
particular industry or area at a particular 
time; but as a general rule binding all work- 
ers irrespective of circumstances, the closed 
shop would seem to be quite uncalled for. 

And who can say that the conditions today 
in this country justify the existence of a 
closed shop? Unions have greater prestige 
and strength today than ever before in their 
history. Agreements between unions and 
employers are honored on the whole and, if 
some small firm fails to do so, both sides of 
industry can now bring pressure to bear on 
the delinquent. Those who are so ready to 
advocate a closed shop policy should realize 
that they are putting into the hands of men, 
untrained and ill-equipped, the power to 
deny another the right to employment. 

Neither the unions nor the shop stewards 
are part of this country’s judiciary, yet they 
have given to them, once the closed shop is 
enforced, the equivalent of great judicial 
power. 


The free-rider argument is apparently 
based upon an obdurate egalitarian il- 
lusion. In this life, merit is not always 
greeted with reward. The Baptist 
Church has rendered inestimable service 
to all mankind. Yet it is often con- 
demned or belittled. One would scarcely 
dare to make the argument that because 
of the great and indispensable services 
of the Baptist Church, therefore persons 
should be punished with loss of job un- 
less they joined it. Many civic organi- 
zations have laudable objectives and have 
done yeoman’s work to accomplish these 
objectives. That is scarcely an argument 
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for exercising compulsion on anyone to 
join their ranks. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that an 
important point, which bears directly 
upon the question at hand, has been gen- 
erally overlooked during this discussion. 
This particular point to which I refer 
will have a severe impact in the unlikely 
event that the opponents of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act are successful 
in their repeal attempts. This point 
stems from the fact that the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the courts, 
including both the Federal and State 
courts in many instances tend to identify 
the meaning of the word “union” or 
“labor organization” with the leadership 
or officers of the union or labor organi- 
zation rather than with the entire mem- 
bership as a group. In fact, almost no- 
where in our jurisprudence do you find a 
good definition of the word “union” or 
of the words “labor organization.” I 
think it is true that most all of us in 
thinking abstractly about a labor union 
or a labor organization instinctively 
think of the leaders of these groups 
rather than the rank and file members 
of the group. In common parlance, 
many individuals consider a labor union 
as an entity separate and distinct from 
the labor union members. In this way, 
the labor union negotiate with the mem- 
bers much in the same way as they nego- 
tiate with management. Indeed, the 
primary tendency in the courts and be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board, 
with regard to labor contracts and unfair 
labor practices, has almost been to disre- 
gard the members—as constituting the 
union—and to identify almost as a mat- 
ter of course the union officers. 

One of the strange and, at times, out- 
rageous consequences of this set of cir- 
cumstances is the manner in which the 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States, have applied and 
construed section 301 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which is codified as title 29, section 
185 of the United States Code, reads in 
part as follows: 

(a) VENUE, AMOUNT, AND CITIZENSHIP.— 
Suits for violation of contracts between an 
employer and a labor organization represent- 
ing employees in an industry affecting com- 
merce as defined in this chapter, or between 
any such labor organizations, may be 
brought in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the parties, 
without respect to the amount in con- 
troversy or without regard to the citizen- 
ship of the parties. 

(b) RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTS OF AGENT; 
ENTITY FOR PURPOSES OF SUIT; ENFORCEMENT 
OF MONEY JUDGMENTS.—Any labor organiza- 
tion which represents employees in an indus- 
try affecting commerce as defined in this 
chapter and any employer whose activities 
affect commerce as defined in this chapter 
shall be bound by the acts of its agents. Any 
such labor organization may sue or be sued 
as an entity and in behalf of the employees 
whom it represents in the courts of the 
United States. Any money judgment against 
a labor organization in a district court of 
the United States shall be enforceable only 
against the organization as an entity and 
against its assets, and shall not be enforce- 
able against any individual member or his 
assets. 


The latest important Supreme Court 
decision bearing on section 301 of the 
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Taft-Hartley Act was Smith v. Evening 
News Association, 371 U.S. 195 (1962). 
In that case, an employee Smith, brought 
suit in a Michigan State Court against 
his employer, the Evening News Associa- 
tion, seeking damages for breach of a 
collective bargaining contract between 
the union and the employer. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the employer had vio- 
lated a clause in the contract prohibiting 
discrimination against any employee be- 
cause of his membership or his activity 
in the union. The complaint stated that 
in December 1955, and January 1956, 
certain other employees of the defendant 
who belonged to another labor union 
were on strike. During this period of 
time, the complaint continued, the de- 
fendant did not permit the plaintiff and 
others, on whose behalf he also brought 
suit, to report to their regular shifts, 
although they were ready, able, and 
available for work. During the same 
period of time, however, the complaint 
alleges that the defendant allowed cer- 
tain other nonunion employees to con- 
tinue reporting for work and received 
full wages. 

The plaintiff conceded, and the Court 
ruled that the conduct of the defendant, 
if true as alleged in the complaint, would 
constitute an unfair labor practice pro- 
hibited by section (8) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. ‘The Supreme 
Court held that the suit could be main- 
tained by the individual employee, not- 
withstanding the fact that the conduct 
would constitute an unfair labor practice 
under section (8) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and that in addition, the 
State court’s jurisdiction was not pre- 
empted under the rule of San Diego 
Building Trade Council v. Garmon, 359 
U.S. 236. 

In the Smith case, the Supreme Court 
deviated from its decision in the case 
of Textile Workers v. Lincoln Mills, 353 
U.S. 448 (1957). The Court read section 
301 as giving jurisdiction to hear the 
complaints of individual workers, but it 
left open the much broader question: 
“What precisely constitutes a breach of 
contract under section 301?” Even when 
the Court allows the individual worker to 
allege a breach of contract against the 
union, and not against the employer, it 
is not clear what relief, if any, the Court 
can give that worker. 

This is especially true in view of the 
decision in Humphrey v. Moore, 375 U.S. 
335 (1964). In that case, the complaint 
alleged that Moore’s discharge was in 
violation of the labor agreement between 
the union and the company. This fact, 
according to the Supreme Court decision, 
placed Moore’s claim squarely under the 
rule pronounced in the Smith case, but 
the Supreme Court decision did not hold 
that an individual worker has the right 
to rely on the terms of a labor contract 
in a dispute with the union, or that the 
union as bargaining representative is 
bound to observe the terms of the col- 
lective agreement when it settles a griev- 
ance. The Moore case did not, therefore, 
resolve the question in which individual 
workers are most interested; namely, 
what in practice constitutes the kind of 
breach of collective bargaining agree- 
ment on the part of the union for which 
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an aggrieved worker may claim redress 
and obtain it in the courts. 

In a special opinion, in which he con- 
curred in the result of the case, Mr. Jus- 
tice Goldberg propound a doctrine which, 
if implemented across the board, could 
abandon the members of a labor orga- 
nization to almost any agreement be- 
tween the employer and the leadership 
of the union whenever they handle a 
grievance. 

To explain, Mr. Justice Goldberg said 
at page 352 of the appendix: 

A mutually acceptable grievance settle- 
ment between an employer and a union, 
which is what the decision of the joint com- 
mittee was (the “joint committee” was a 
committee of union and employer repre- 
sentatives established to handle grievances) 
cannot be challenged by an individual dis- 
senting employee under section 301 (a) on 
the ground that the parties exceeded their 
contractual powers in making the settlement. 


It is apparent from this quotation that 
Mr. Justice Goldberg thought that the 
parties to a collective bargaining agree- 
ment are not bound by the terms of the 
labor contract, because what they agree 
upon in collective bargaining, they can 
agree to alter in processing grievances. 
After all, according to this line of reas- 
oning, the processing of the grievances 
is nothing but a continuation of collec- 
tive bargaining. The parties to a labor 
agreement; namely, the employer and 
the union authorities who negotiated the 
contract—are free, in collective bargain- 
ing and also in the processing of griev- 
ances to modify, amend, or supplement 
their original agreement. As a writer in 
the Yale Law Journal recently said: 

Since grieving is part of a continuous bar- 
gaining process, a grievance settlement 
which is mutually satisfactory to the repre- 
sentative and management is, to the extent 
that it is beyond the scope of the original 
agreement, a modification of the agreement. 


If this be the case, what then are the 
rights of the individual worker and how 
can he ever be certain that they will not 
be changed with no notice to him? 

Such reasoning leaves one to wonder 
what good a collective bargaining agree- 
ment is, except to enslave the individual 
workers and to add power to the labor 
union leaders. 

From the foregoing it can already be 
seen what the views of Mr. Justice Gold- 
berg and labor union leaders are 
with respect to section 301 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act: Although there be jurisdic- 
tion under section 301 for the individual 
worker to claim breach of the collective 
bargaining agreement, nevertheless the 
courts should refuse judgment in favor 
of the individual worker for breach of 
contract in almost every case in which 
it can be inferred—or from which one 
can torture the meaning—that the em- 
ployer and the union have in effect 
agreed to dismiss the individual claim. 
For example, if the employer and the 
union—which, practically speaking, 
means union leaders—agree not to proc- 
ess the matter through arbitration that 
provides a convenient inference that the 
bargaining representative—namely, the 
union leaders and the employer—have 
agreed to dismiss the individual work- 
er’s grievance. 
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After all, the individual employee has 
no enforceable right to require the em- 
ployee to process the matter through 
the union. Refusal of the union to proc- 
ess the grievance can be regarded con- 
veniently as renegotiation of the con- 
tract under which the individual worker 
seeks redress. Thus the worker has the 
ground cut from under him and his 
claim. 

This is a clear result of Mr. Justice 
Goldberg's reasoning and it is manifest in 
a number of cases. It is also a logical 
consequence of the principle that every 
grievance, after all, transcends the in- 
dividual worker’s interest and involves 
the union’s interest that is to say, the 
interest of the union leaders. Therefore, 
the courts must be guided by the union’s 
attitude with regard to a grievance, sim- 
ply because the interests of the represent- 
ative of the workers are necessarily 
involved in each dispute between the in- 
dividual worker and the employer. This 
outrageous sort of jurisprudence derives 
further strength from still other princi- 
ples taken for granted by Mr. Justice 
Goldberg and many courts and by prac- 
tically all labor leaders: First, there is a 
need for a continuous working relation- 
ship between the bargaining representa- 
tive and the employer. Second, that is 
why section 9 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act justifies a substantial restric- 
tion of the right of the individual worker 
to have direct access to the employer. 
Third, the parties to the collective bar- 
gaining agreement must not be strait- 
jacketed in dealing with unforeseen 
problems. 

As the same Yale Law Journal writer 
put it in this connection: 

The fact that the individual may have 
banked his hope on the words of the con- 
tract is thought to be of less importance than 
the need for union and management to be 
able to meet new problems creatively. 


Obviously, in this sentence, union does 
not mean union members. Under this 
logic, section 9 in effect today gives no 
individual worker any enforceable rights. 

When resort to the concept of a labor 
“union” as an entity comprising all its 
members helps the labor union leaders, 
some courts have even gone to that ex- 
treme, but only for the purpose of help- 
ing the labor union leaders. For exam- 
ple, in Saint v. Pope, 12 A.D. 2d 168, 211 
N.Y.S. 2d 9 (1961) the individual worker 
was denied a remedy for breach of fidu- 
ciary duty of the labor leader unless the 
individual worker could prove that every 
member of the union shared in the 
breach. 

Strange as it may seem the National 
labor Relations Board in the Miranda 
Fuel Company case, 140 NLRB 181, tried 
to protect the individual worker by de- 
claring a breach of duty of fair repre- 
sentation by a union to be an unfair labor 
practice. That implied, of course, a 
breach of duty by the officers of the 
union—not the entire membership— 
whose conduct at the time constituted 
the failure of fair representation. How- 
ever, the Second Circuit denied enforce- 
ment of the Board’s order—NLRB v. 
Miranda Fuel Co., 326 F. 2d 172 (1963). 

The NLRB held that the section of the 
collective bargaining agreement under 
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which it purported to act vested in the 
“union”—not its membership—exclusive 
control over the seniority status of the 
company’s truck drivers. The Board 
thought that this amounted, in and of it- 
self, to an unfair labor practice under 
section 8(b)(2) of the act; because it 
tended to enocurage discrimination to 
union membership. 

No one familiar with labor union real- 
ities would deny this tendency toward 
discrimination based upon labor contract 
or union bylaw clauses. However, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Local 357 Teamsters Union v. NLRB 
(365 U.S. 667), did deny it. It refused to 
hold that a hiring hall contract could, 
per se, constitute an unfair labor prac- 
tice. In order to protect the union lead- 
ers who had negotiated such a contract 
with a built-in tendency toward discrim- 
ination, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that the Board was 
precluded from inferring a violation sec- 
tion 8(b)(2) from such contract lan- 
guage in the absence of facts which 
prove an intent to encourage member- 
ship in the union on a discriminatory 
basis. Compare this reasoning with Mr. 
Justice Goldberg’s reasoning that it is 
alright to infer an agreement to modify 
a labor contract from grievance proce- 
dures. 

With all of the difficulties for indi- 
vidual workers implicit in the foregoing 
rulings and many others that could be 
cited, it should be plain that an individ- 
ual worker—especially an individual 
worker under a union shop agreement— 
cannot look to the collective bargaining 
agreement for a definition of his rights 
as a worker, because his rights are sub- 
ject to the subsequent agreements, 
actual or inferred, of the labor union 
leaders and the employer. It is true 
that whenever an employer participates 
in a bargaining representative’s—union 
leader’s—breach of duty of fairness to 
the employee the employer commits an 
unfair labor practice. But the worker’s 
remedy against the union’s breach of 
fairness is much harder to come by. 

What has all of this to do with 14(b) ? 
Well, it is bad enough to abandon the 
individual worker to the technical mazes 
created by the Board and the courts 
when they interpret labor union con- 
tracts. It is much worse to consign the 
hapless worker not only to the compli- 
cations of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, but also to the even multiplied 
involvements of union bylaws, which in 
almost every case are designed to give 
complete control to union officials and 
to isolate the individual worker, thus 
making him impotent whenever he has 
a grievance against his union. 

Mortimer J. Adler, in his two volume 
work on the “Idea of Freedom” distin- 
guishes between duress and coercion, al- 
though these words are admittedly fre- 
quently, and perhaps properly, used as 
synonyms. By duress,“ Professor Adler 
understands that condition of fear which 
affects a man’s behavior so that he does 
something which he would either have 
not done at all, or would not have done 
in the same way, were it not for the fear 
or other duressive influence upon him. 
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By “coercion,” he understands the 
actual physical interference which an in- 
dividual suffers when his bodily move- 
ment is not really his action at all and 
is only his“ in the sense that he is 
physically made to act. 

Obviously, in the debate on 14(b) we 
are not often concerned with “coercion” 
as thus defined by Professor Adler. But 
we are regularly concerned with duress 
as he defines it. In this sense, duress 
means such control over the environ- 
ment or circumstances of one person— 
the worker—by another—the labor union 
leader or the employer or both—that, in 
order to avoid a greater evil, he, the 
worker, is forced to act, not according 
to his will or his preference, but in order 
to serve the ends of another; namely, the 
labor union leader or the employer or 
both. This sort of duress is evil exactly 
because it effectually eliminates the in- 
dividual person of the worker as a think- 
ing and valuing being. It reduces him to 
service of the wishes of another person 
or other persons. By contrast, a person 
who is free is exactly a person who pur- 
sues his own aims by means indicated to 
him by his own knowledge and selected 
by his own choice. The application of 
this to free and coerced or duressed asso- 
ciation is obvious. 

It cannot be denied that labor union 
leaders have systematically over the last 
many decades employed both coercion 
and duress, in the senses defined above. 
There has not been an important strike 
in the last 30 or 40 years that has not 
been accompanied by planned and cal- 
culated violence, when the employer con- 
tinued his operations as he had a legal 
right to. A man is certainly accorded 
and deserved the right to strike, in the 
sense of ceasing to work, at any time for 
a good or bad reason or for no reason at 
all. The right to strike was originally 
based upon such a view. It was not long 
before it became by virtue of union re- 
dress and duress and coercion, a quite 
different thing. Today the right to strike 
concedes Jones’ right to strike; but, by 
virtue of the tolerated coercion and du- 
ress inflicted by union leaders and orga- 
nizers, a new aspect is added. Jones not 
only has the right to strike or stop work; 
he also has the right, by coercion or 
duress, to see to it that when he does not 
want to work, no one else is allowed to 
work either. I have never had any diffi- 
culty about reconciling with freedom the 
right of workers to cease working when 
they want to. Indeed, such a right is of 
the substance of freedom. But I see no 
freedom, but rather tyranny, in the con- 
duct of those who want to strike—regu- 
larly exemplified in our strikes—when, 
simply because they have decided to stop 
working, they resort to duress and coer- 
cion to prevent other workers who are 
willing to work from continuing with 
their jobs. 

One of the specious arguments used by 
the advocates for repeal of 14(b) is the 
so-called free-rider gambit. In civili- 
zation, as we know it, every citizen is 
almost always the beneficiary of many 
things for which he directly makes no 
payment: For example, radio, television, 
the availability of hospitals where a 
man’s life can be saved without his 
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knowing about it until after he recovers 
consciousness, the protection of police 
and of the militia, and so forth. Many 
people who make no payment whatever 
for such services benefit from them. 
From the point of view of civilization, 
each individual is benefited by the 
achievements of pioneers in science, 
technology, philosophy, religion, peda- 
gogy, and other fields. As Professor 
Hayek put it in “The Constitution of 
Liberty,” page 25: 

It is largely because civilization enables us 
constantly to profit from knowledge which 
we individually do not possess, and because 
each individual’s use of his particular knowl- 
edge may serve to assist others unknown to 
him in achieving their ends, that men as 
members of civilized society can pursue their 
individual ends so much more successfully 
than they could alone. 


Unions and union leaders—the words 
are not synonymous—are delighted with 
themselves because of the contribution 
which they think they are making. 
They should not be permitted to require 
those who do not appreciate their “con- 
tribution” to make payments for that 
contribution,“ any more than they 
should be required to pay for radio, tele- 
vision, and other benefits of civilization, 
which they do not originate. Labor 
leaders freely do what they want when 
they form or join unions, or when they 
pay dues to unions. Why cannot they 
leave the same freedom for others, who 
are not as persuaded about the contribu- 
tion which trade unionism is making to 
our economy and to our civilization? 
Must we suppose that they would never 
have opted for unionism unless they had 
anticipated that others would be forced 
to pay the dues? 

This argument for freedom is not the 
same thing as an argument against labor 
organization or any other kind of orga- 
nization. Organization is one of the 
most effective means at the disposal of 
human reason and activity. This is an 
argument against duressive and coercive 
organization. It is an argument against 
monopolistic organization. 

Nor do I see either wisdom or fairness 
in the constant assumption of labor 
leaders that they and their organizations 
are chiefly responsible for prosperity or 
good wages. Standards of living in this 
country are due at least as much to an 
increase in knowledge and increase in 
capitalization as to the labor of working- 
men. Parasitic labor union leaders, who 
make a profession of spending other 
people’s money, have made almost no 
contribution to knowledge or to capitali- 
zation or even to a more effective pro- 
duction or increased efforts by workers. 
If anything, the labor leaders have often 
retarded economic process and progress 
in many ways, especially by trying to 
standardize mediocrity and by discour- 
aging or even penalizing the exceptional 
worker, who, in producing more work, 
puts to shame the laggard worker. 
There is no better way to make a society 
grind to a standstill than by imposing 
upon all something like the same stand- 
ard of performance—or of thinking. 
Such union-leader-inspired conformism 
renders society sterile. 

Even conformism, however, is not usu- 


ally dangerous unless it is created by co- 
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ercion or duress. Sometimes a high de- 
gree of voluntary conformity exists with- 
out any duress or coercion. And some- 
times voluntary conformity works bene- 
ficially for freedom, simply because free 
institutions can never operate without 
deeply ingrained and freely adhered to 
moral beliefs. Compulsory unionism re- 
pudiates this sort of free conformism. 
The union leaders and the legislators 
who support such compulsory unionism 
do not really believe in individual respon- 
sibility. Yet liberty and personal re- 
sponsibility go together. Such a belief 
in individual responsibility has unfor- 
tunately declined tragically, pari passu 
with the decline of popular esteem for 
personal liberty. 

The idea which lies at the heart of rep- 
resentative government is that govern- 
ment should be guided by majority opin- 
ions. But that idea only makes sense if 
majority opinion is independent of gov- 
ernment, whether it be government of the 
country, of the State, or of the labor 
union. Only people who, whether they 
know it or not, believe in the one-party 
system repudiate the truth just stated. 
Because the majority opinion will be op- 
posed by some people who refuse to be 
conformists conduces to progress in 
knowledge, understanding, and institu- 
tions. As Professor Hayek put it: 

A world in which the majority could pre- 
vent the appearance of all that they did not 


like will be a stagnant and probably a de- 
clining world. 

Coercion implies, however, that I still 
choose but that my mind is made someone 
else’s tool, because the alternatives before 
me have been so manipulated that the con- 
duct that the coercer wants me to choose be- 
comes for me the least painful one. 


Professor Hayek uses “coercion” where 
Professor Adler used “duress,” it is noted. 

After all, if people are to be free to 
choose their friends and associates, they 
should be allowed voluntary association 
in unions or other economic groupings. 
That we have lost sight of such a funda- 
mental truth is testimony that we are so 
beguiled by our own views of the imme- 
diate advantage that we have neglected 
the long-range good which free institu- 
tions can produce for the men and women 
whom God made free. 

Mr. President, I read to the Senate an 
editorial which appeared in the Nashville 
Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., on January 
28, 1966, entitled, Keep Section 14(b) — 
A Primary Right Must Not be Abolished.” 

The editorial reads thus: 


Of valid reasons for the U.S. Senate to turn 
thumbs down on repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law, none is more compel- 
ling than the inherent right that clause pro- 
vides; the right of an American citizen to 
work without union consent—and the right 
of States to so declare. Equally compelling 
for that decision is the voice of the people for 
its preservation. 

Political demands in concert with AFL— 
CIO demands for 14(b) repeal have been 
smothered by a thundering No“ from the 
grassroots. 

That is language Congress understands; 
too clear to misconstrue. 

To object to trespass on the rights stated 
is not to be antiunion, but to oppose the 
straitjacket proposed, with its strings pulled 
by reckless hands and muscles flexing for 
total controls. The image these leaders have 
tried to project has been blurred at some level 
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by arrogant disregard of both national secu- 
rity and the welfare of the Nation as a whole 
on the domestic front. 

Despite unprecedented prosperity and rec- 
ord wage levels, the past year has been 
marked by more strikes, labor-management 
strife, and loss of man-hours, than any time 
in a decade. More than 18 million man-days 
were lost, climaxed by the unwarranted and 
vicious New York transit strike which for 2 
weeks paralyzed the Nation’s most populous 
city, 


The abuse of labor power, as exemplified by 
the prolonged strike in the East Alton, II., 
small arms production plant which, it now 
is charged, forced the Defense Department to 
purchase millions of rounds of ammunition 
from Europe to prosecute the war in Vietnam, 
is an indictment which can hardly be over- 
looked as lawmakers ponder the current re- 
quest by AFL-CIO to extend its dominating 
influence over every worker in America. 

Certainly, the antics of labor’s high com- 
mand, in these instances, do not qualify it 
for the absolute powers it now seeks. 

The right of an individual to work without 
being compelled to join a union is as funda- 
mental as a right to the fruits of his own 
labor. 

If this were the sole issue involved it would 
be sufficient cause for Congress to keep Sec- 
tion 14(b) intact. 

For lawmakers to turn the Nation’s work- 
ers over to a union monopoly—regardless of 
its record, good or bad, of concern for na- 
tional welfare in times of crisis—is incon- 
ceivable. At the very peak of advertised con- 
cern for civil rights, per se, the repeal in 
question would abolish an elementary and 
primary right. 

It looks as though some power-hungry 
labor leaders, by facts of record, have dug a 
grave for their own ambitious plans in this 
particular. 


Mr. President, that is an excellent edi- 
torial and brings out a vital and im- 
portant point; namely, that this issue is 
one affecting the national security of 
this Nation. It also brings out other im- 
portant points about the importance of 
preserving intact section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

I remind the Senate that section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law leaves it to the 
people of each State to say whether they 
wish any right-to-work law or not. It 
does not tell them they have to have 
one. It leaves it to the good judgment, 
to the wisdom of the people of each 
State of this Nation whether they wish 
to have a right-to-work law. 

What is fairer, what is more just, 
what is more equitable, than leaving to 
the people of each State this important 
question? 

Has it reached the point where we no 
longer trust the people? Have we gone 
so far, for political reasons, that we dele- 
gate powers to labor bosses which they 
may in turn abuse? 

I say that the time has come when 
Senators must stand up like men and 
be counted. 

Now is the time when they must stand 
up for the people to see which ones be- 
lieve in freedom and which ones are will- 
ing to delegate freedom to the labor 
bosses of this country. 

Are we going to preserve the right of 
the workingman? If so, let us then pre- 
serve 14(b). 

Are we going to preserve the integrity 
of this country in time of peril and not 
jeopardize the national defense of this 
Nation? If so, let us preserve 14(b). 
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Are we going to preserve the freedom 
of the individual citizen to say whether 
he wishes to join a labor union as a 
prerequisite to holding a job? If so, let 
us preserve section 14(b). 

Mr. President, I should like to present 
to the Senate some editorials from news- 
papers from the great State of South 
Carolina which I have the honor to 
represents in this body. First, I should 
like to present an editorial published in 
the Dillon Herald of Dillon, S.C., en- 
titled, “Amending Religion,“ which reads 
as follows: 

AMENDING RELIGION 


We thought that the lowest in political 
hypocrisy had been achieved by those Con- 
gressmen who claimed that they were in- 
suring the workingman’s economic freedom 
by voting to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. But now the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator MORSE, 
of Oregon, has endorsed repeal of section 
14(b) and additionally proposed an amend- 
ment which would, in effect, make the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and labor offi- 
cials the overseers of some worker’s religious 
beliefs, while pretending to guarantee free- 
dom of conscience, 

To be exempt from joining and paying 
dues to a labor union, under the amend- 
ment, a workingman would have to (1) ob- 
tain “a certificate by the National Labor 
Relations Board * * * that he * * * holds 
conscientious objections to membership in 
any labor organization based upon his re- 
ligious training and beliefs’, and (2) have 
“timely paid, in lieu of periodic dues and 
initiation fees, sums equal to such dues and 
initiation fees to a nonreligious charitable 
fund exempt from taxation * * * desig- 
nated by the labor organization.” 

Read that again, if you wish. And, if you 
still can’t believe it, you may want to con- 
tact your own Senator and ask him to send 
you a complete copy of the proposed amend- 
ment. You may want to inquire, at the same 
time, how your Senator stands on this issue, 
or to send a note of encouragement to him 
and his fellow Senators who are planning 
to filibuster in defense of section 14(b) and 
the workingman’s freedom. This proposed 
freedom of conscience amendment ought to 
be good for a new filibuster record. 

As we see it, this amendment would make 
the National Labor Relations Board the 
“high priests” of a workingman’s exemption 
from joining a union, while the union bosses 
would be the “high priests” of his redemp- 
tion for refusing to do so. The very fact 
that a Senator would propose or endorse 
such an amendment, even under the pre- 
text of guaranteeing religious freedom, is 
evidence that he realize the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) would deprive the workingman 
of freedom in the first place. We suppose 
it would still be permissible, under the free- 
dom of conscience amendment, for an un- 
employed person to pray for a job. But 
perhaps the amenders should specify in law 
to whom such a prayer should be addressed. 


I wish to present to the Senate an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Spartan- 
burg, S.C., Herald, under date of Febru- 
ary 20, 1965, entitled, “Right To Work.” 
The editorial reads: 

The grave concern held by many Americans 
about a trend toward labor government at 
the national level has nothing whatever to 
do with workers who belong to unions at 
the local level. Their fear, to the contrary, 
is that these people also will be captives of 
big labor leadership. One has only to think 
about the records of some national union or- 
ganizations to get the point. 

One mechanism big labor hopes to use to 
gain control without regard to local desires 
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is compulsory membership. Its leadership 
already has put the squeeze on President 
Johnson for his help in outlawing right-to- 
work laws, which are on the books in 20 
States. 


That should be corrected to 19 States, 


Congress is surely feeling the heat about 
now. 

The impression given on the matter is 
that organized labor is determined and 
unanimous in seeking to appeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law. Not so. Many in- 
dividual members disagree that unions 
should have the power to force every man 
to belong in order to earn a living. 

And certainly the big labor spokesmen do 
not represent the great majority of American 
workingmen who choose not to belong to 
unions. The record should show that there 
is substantial opposition within the ranks 
of unions to enforced membership. 

Recently, while AFL-CIO leaders were plan- 
ning strategy for their drive against 14(b), 
a protest demonstration was going on in 
front of the very headquarters where they 
met. It was conducted by AFL-CIO members 
who have formed themselves into a group 
called Union Members Committee Against 
Compulsory Union Membership. A spokes- 
man for the group expressed it very well: 
“We believe in good unions, but to force a 
man to join a union to hold his job is un- 
American, and we oppose that with all our 
might.” 


Mr. President, I now wish to present 
to the Senate an article which appeared 
in the Greenville, S.C., Observer, which 
is condensed from the Roanoke, Va., 
Times, entitled “Right To Work States 
Lead Wage Improvements”: 

In surveys throughout the United States, 
several interesting facts were revealed in con- 
nection with the right-to-work laws versus 
unionized labor. It was discovered that the 
highest improvement in industrial wages were 
found in right-to-work States; the rise in 
per capita income was faster in right-to-work 
States; the rise in capital expenditures was 
higher in right-to-work States, and the gain 
in value of wealth added in manufacturing 
was also higher in these States. 

It has been said that one of the chief argu- 
ments against right-to-work laws is that eco- 
nomic growth and the rise of wage levels are 
retarded in the States having such legisla- 
tion. This claim deserves serious examina- 
tion. 

These facts, gathered from 19 States pro- 
tecting the worker's right to earn a living 
without having to pay tribute to a union, 
completely refute the arguments of the 
union. The figures assert that where the 
worker is free to exercise his choice, the 
better his chance for steady economic 
improvement, 


Mr. President, I now wish to present 
to the Senate an editorial which appeared 
in the Pickens Sentinel on November 11, 
1964, entitled, “Organized Labor's Price- 
Tag”: 

Moguls of the AFL-CIO are now readying 
a series of demands on the administration, 
and what they hope will prove to be a rub- 
ber stamp” Congress, that will go along with 
any White House legislative request sent to 
Capitol Hill. Chief of these demands will be 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which permits the individual States to 
ban the union shop (compulsory union mem- 
bership) through so-called right-to-work 
laws which give the worker his God-given 
right to join or not to join a labor union as 
his conscience may dictate. 

In making their demands, leaders of or- 
ganized labor will claim that it was their 
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efforts which gave L.B.J. more than 100 per- 
cent of his 16 million popular vote plurality. 
They—the labor wheels—reason it this way: 
Mr. Johnson's plurality was, in round fig- 
ures, 16 million. Organized labor boasts a 
membership of 15 million, 93 percent reg- 
istered, or 13.9 million; each of these mil- 
lions, through his own vote and the sup- 
porting votes of friends and family mem- 
bers, representing 1.3 votes at the polls; 
ergo, organized labor accounted for 17.1 
million L.B.J. votes last November 3. 

The reasoning has its faults, but it is the 
reasoning that will be laid before L. B. J. First 
and foremost is the fact that the wheels of 
labor do not know that rank-and-file mem- 
bers voted 100 percent for L.B.J. As a mat- 
ter of fact, possibly as many as 4 million 
union members voted against Mr. Johnson, 
primarily because of his stand on civil 
rights. Union members voted for Senator 
Goldwater, fearing that section 7 (fair 
employment practices) of the Civil Rights 
Act could cause them to eventually lose 
their jobs as future enforcement of the sec- 
tion conceivably could bring about forced 
employment to accommodate demands of 
minority groups, just as New York City 
school authorities are now attempting to 
bring about “racial balance” in public 
schools through the unwise expedient of 
busing children from home neighborhoods 
to more distant schools. 

Doubtless organized labor, through its ef- 
forts to get out the vote and its door-bell 
ringing of the precinct level, contributed 
much to Mr. Johnson's victory, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can the leaders 
claim that they contributed more than the 
16 million popular vote plurality L.B.J. en- 
joyed. Further, with respect to right-to- 
work laws, Mr. Johnson is on record in both 
House and Senate as declaring the right-to- 
work law of his native Texas “has been good 
Tor Texas." 


Mr. President, I now wish to present 
to the Senate an editorial from the Sun- 
News of Myrtle Beach, S.C., dated De- 
cember 17, 1964, which is entitled, Un- 
ion Fat-Cats Make Demands.” 


America’s labor tycoons have laid it at the 
White House door. 

In return for the landslide victory of Pres- 
ident Johnson, they expect prompt and fa- 
vorable action from the President and the 
Congress on a list of demands that would 
Speed our creeping socialism to a full gallop. 

Having delivered the 16 million votes mak- 
ing up the difference between the 42 million 
for L.B.J. and the 26 million for Barry Gold- 
water (as they modestly claim), the unions 
have instructed the administration to: 

Repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This would automatically outlaw the 
right-to-work laws that have been passed 
thusfar by 20 States and give back to the 
union bosses a nationwide closed shop with 
the right to levy tribute on every working 
American, man or woman, in every unionized 
craft or industry anywhere for the privilege 
of making a living. 


Again, Mr. President, I correct the 
figure. At the present time there are 19 
States with right-to-work laws. 


Amend the Landrum-Griffin Act to remove 
restrictions obnoxious to the unions, 

Impose the 35-hour workweek and double 
pay for overtime on the Nation’s economy, 
two demands that combine to achieve ap- 
Preclable wage hikes in defiance of existing 
contracts and without negotiation. 

Boost the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 
(now responsible for widespread unemploy- 
ment among workers of limited capabilities) 
to $2. 

Place all employment service in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 
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These are the demands most immediately 
affecting labor; but there are many more, 
such as medicare, the scrapping of present 
immigration laws, and colossal public works 
for the war on poverty, together with others 
that would render specific aid to spread of 
communism in the United States. 

But first and foremost is repeal of section 
14 (b) - proclaimed by the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO as its No. 1 objective. 
Right-to-work laws must be smashed even 
though official figures show that union mem- 
bership gains have been greater, and the 
economic gains of workers have been greater 
in the Right-to-work States than in those 
where compulsory union membership is im- 


It should be apparent to the Congress that 
the greedy demands of the labor bosses are 
no more in their own long-range interest 
than that of the people of the United States. 
And let the Congress beware in approaching 
unionism's prime exaction for political sery- 
ices. If 14(b) should prove to be the dom- 
ino that tumbles all the others on the must 
list, our public servants will have voted 
their own destruction as well as that of all 
the rest of us—the union fat-cats included. 


Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial from the Kershaw 
News-Era of Kershaw, S.C., dated De- 
cember 23, 1964, and entitled After 
14(b)—The Deluge”: 

AFTER 14(b)—THE DELUGE 

America’s labor tycoons have laid it at the 
White House door. 

In return for the landslide victory of Presi- 
dent Johnson, they expect prompt and favor- 
able action from the President and the Con- 
gress on a list of demands that would speed 
our creeping socialism to a full gallop. 

Having delivered the 16 million votes 
making up the difference between the 42 
million for L.B.J. and the 26 million for 
Barry Goldwater (as they modestly claim), 
the unions have instructed the administra- 
tion to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This would automatically out- 
law the right-to-work laws that have been 
passed thus far by 20 States and give back 
to the union bosses a nationwide closed shop 
with the right to levy tribute on every work- 
ing American, man or woman, in every union- 
ized craft or industry anywhere for the privi- 
lege of making a living. 


And I correct the figure. 
States. 


Amend the Landrum-Griffin Act to remove 
restrictions obnoxious to the unions. 

Impose the 35-hour workweek and double 
pay for overtime on the Nation's economy, 
two demands that combine to achieve ap- 
preciable wage hikes in defiance of existing 
contracts and without negotiation. 

Boost the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 
(now responsible for widespread unemploy- 
ment among workers of limited capabilities) 
to $2. 

Place all employment service in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

These are the demands most immediately 
affecting labor; but there are many more, 
such as medicare, the scrapping of present 
immigration laws, and colossal public works 
for the war on poverty, together with others 
that would render specific aid to spread of 
communism in the United States. 

But first and foremost is repeal of section 
14(b)—proclaimed by the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO as its No. 1 objective. Right- 
to-work laws must be smashed even though 
Official figures show that union membership 
gains have been greater, and the economic 
gains of workers have been greater in the 
right-to-work States than in those where 
compulsory union membership is imposed. 

It should be apparent to the Congress 
that the greedy demands of the labor bosses 
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are no more in their own long-range interest 
than that of the people of the United States. 
And let the Congress beware in approaching 
unionism’s prime exaction for political serv- 
ices. If 14(b) should prove to be the dom- 
ino that tumbles all the others on the must 
list, our public servants will have voted their 
own destruction as well as that of all the rest 
of us—the union fat-cats included. 


Mr. President, I would now like to 
present to the Senate an editorial from 
the Florence, S.C., News, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, entitled “Right-To-Work 
Law Battle Ahead.” 


RicHtT-To-Work Law BATTLE AHEAD 


Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act per- 
mits right-to-work laws. South Carolina is 
1 of 20 States with such laws. 


Again, Mr. President, I correct the fig- 
ure to 19 States. 


One of organized labor's objectives is to 
repeal the permissive Taft-Hartley section 
and put an end to right to work. 

The Democratic platform supports this ob- 
jective of labor. President Johnson is, there- 
fore, confronted with the decision whether 
he will throw the weight of his influence be- 
hind the move. For a President who is seek- 
ing to cultivate good relations with both 
business and labor, the dilemma he faces is 
not an enviable one. 

Right to work is a basic right. It protects 
the right of a worker to join a union or not 
to join. The union position questions the 
right of nonmembers to enjoy the benefits 
of bargaining without supporting the union. 

Which of the two is more basic, the right 
of a worker to work without union member- 
ship if he chooses, or the right of unions to 
be protected against nonunion membership? 
To us the answer is clear. To deprive an in- 
dividual worker of his right to work without 
union membership is to take from him a 
right essential to a free society. 

An AFL-CIO spokesman believes that the 
repeal effort “is likely to swing on what 
President Johnson will do.” 


And we all know his decision. 


Labor will, therefore, be watching the 
President's moves. And so will the 20 States 
with right-to-work laws. 


I might add, Mr. President, so will the 
other 19 States of the Union in which 
people live who believe in freedom. 

Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial entitled “The Right 
To Work,” published in the Charleston, 
ae News and Courier of January 2, 

965: 

THE Richt To Work 

As soon as the new Congress convenes, the 
public can expect a powerful drive to be 
launched to kill State right-to-work laws. 
This is a top priority objective of AFL-CIO 
leaders. Their principal goal in Congress is 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act that allows States to enact right-to-work 
laws. These laws ban the union shop, un- 
der which employees are compelled to join 
a union within 30 days of being hired. 

It is ironical that the AFL-CIO is among 
the loudest organizations in calling for 
equal rights for all Americans. The union 
bosses are absolutely against equal rights 
for workingmen. They don’t want employ- 
ees to have a choice as to whether they join 
a union. They demand that every jobhold- 
er in a plant or factory be subjected to com- 
pulsory unionism. 

The Democratic gains in the last election 
mean that the AFL-CIO will be in a much 
better position to destroy the right-to-work 
protection now afforded many Americans. 
Believers in industrial freedom will have to 
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work hard to overcome the union bosses who 
favor compulsion. 


Mr. President, I should now like to 
present to the Senate an editorial en- 
titled “The Right To Work,” published 
in the Greenville, S.C., Observer of Janu- 
ary 7, 1965: 

THE Ricut To WORK 


As the new Congress convenes, the public 
can expect a powerful drive to be launched 
to kill State right-to-work laws. This is a 
top priority objective of AFL-CIO leaders. 
Their principal goal in Congress is repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
allows States to enact right-to-work laws. 
These laws ban the union shop, under which 
employees are compelled to join a union 
within 30 days of being hired. 

It is ironical that the AFL-CIO is among 
the loudest organizations in calling for equal 
rights for all Americans. The union bosses 
are absolutely against equal rights for work- 
ingmen. They don’t want employees to 
have a choice as to whether they join a union. 
They demand that every jobholder in a plant 
or factory be subjected to compulsory union- 
ism. 

The Democratic gains in the last election 
mean that the AFL-CIO will be in a much 
better position to destroy the right-to-work 
protection now afforded many Americans. 
Believers in industrial freedom will have to 
work hard to overcome the union bosses who 
favor compulsion. 


Mr. President, I now wish to present to 
the Senate an editorial entitled “The 
Individual Right Is Greater,” published 
in the Florence, S.C., News of January 7, 
1965: 

THE INDIVIDUAL RIGHT Is GREATER 

While President Johnson did not say in 
so many words that he would seek to repeal 
the right-to-work provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he implied that intention. 

His statement was as follows: 

“As pledged in our 1960 and 1964 Demo- 
cratic platforms, I will propose to Congress 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act including 
section 14(b). I will do so hoping to reduce 
conflicts that for several years have divided 
Americans in several States.” 

Presumably, any change in section 14(b) 
would result in direct repeal of its provision. 
That provision entitles States to enact legis- 
lation providing that membership or lack of 
membership in a union shall not be a bar to 
employment. 

South Carolina is among 20 States with a 
right-to-work law. 


I correct that figure; it is now 19 
States. 


It has been an encouragement to industrial 
development. Moreover, it protects the 
basic right of an individual to work without 
infringement. 

In proposing to repeal this section of Taft- 
Hartley, the President will meet with de- 
termined opposition. 

The argument of unions is that workers 
should not be permitted to share in the bene- 
fits of bargaining without being represented 
by union membership in that bargaining. 

But the right of an individual to work 
without impairment is more basic than the 
right of unions to require membership for 
participation in whatever benefits accrue 
from bargaining. 

It is more important to protect the free- 
dom of the individual than the freedom of 
the union. Repeal of the right-to-work 
provision would not only violate individual 
freedom; it would strengthen the power of 
unions to disrupt production in violation of 
the public interest. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
without losing his right to the floor, so 
that I may propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the able and distinguished Senator 
from the great State of Kentucky with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor, and that his state- 
ment or remarks or address will appear 
at some other place in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIB- 
IcoFF in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be a 
quorum call, with the understanding 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
will not lose his right to the floor and 
will not be charged, when he resumes, 
with a separate address on his part in 
connection with the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
now present to the Senate an editorial 
from the Columbia, S.C., Record, issue of 
January 9, 1965, entitled “Indentured 
Servitude Again?” The editorial reads: 

Whether President Johnson is deadly ear- 
nest about repealing section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, none can say as of now. 
Indeed, in his state of the Union report he 
espoused the alteration with seeming con- 
viction. But reports filtering out of Wash- 
ington indicate that the “determination” 
may be nothing more than fluffy meringue. 

Nor can it be assumed that the heavily 
Democratic and essentially liberal Congress 
will approve the change, despite Presidential 
and union pressure. 

The issue, in short, is in doubt. 

The philosophical arguments on both sides, 
by now, are known to the voting public. 
Proponents of repeal contend that the non- 
unionist obtains all the benefits of union 
efforts without any contribution. This, they 
assert, is unfair to unionists. 

On the other hand, opponents of repeal 
contend that no man should be compelled— 
even though he be a minority of one—to 
join a union as a condition of employment. 
Such compulsion, they assert, violates an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon legal protection of the 
individual, the Constitution in several of its 
parts, and is a form of human bondage. 

Philosophically, we have long agreed with 
those who would protect the individual’s 
right to work without compulsory unionism 
as a mandatory condition of employment. 
We shall continue to support this conviction. 

The principal pressure for repeal is not 
philosophic, however, but practical. 

Organized labor has steadily been losing 
power as a national institution. Shifting 
of the working populace into areas of the 
labor force not conditioned to unions has 
weakened union leaders’ power. Few human 
beings, once having seized or having been 
seized by great power, are eager to relinquish 
any portion. 

Automation of American industry and a 
continued increase in white-collar workers 
guarantees loss of power. 
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Additionally, many union leaders have 
been distressed over their inability to or- 
ganize workers in many right-to-work 
States, including South Carolina. Here, as 
elsewhere, enlightened and benevolent man- 
agement has been (and is) the surest bul- 
wark. 

Right-to-work laws, ive in the 
several States under 14(b) of Taft-Hartley, do 
not prevent and are not designed to thwart 
unionization. They are intended to protect 
the individual from forced association in his 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 

The section reads: “Nothing in this act 
(Taft-Hartley) should be construed as au- 
thorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or Territory in which such ex- 
ecution or application is prohibited by State 
or Territorial law.” 

It should stand. Else, the United States 
will have returned, in a very real sense, to 
the colonial attitudes toward indentured ser- 
vitude and slavery. In Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence, the alteration would take us back 
to the days before the barons confronted 
King John with the historic Magna Carta 
at Runnymede. 


I shall now read an editorial from 
the Woodruff News, of Woodruff, S.C., 
issue of January 10, 1965, entitled “Do-It- 
Yourself Job.” It reads: 


For a preview of what lies ahead for the 
19 States with right-to-work laws, should 
our Congressmen fail to support Taft-Hart- 
ley’s section 14(b), there is the night of 
June 10, at Garrett, Ind. 

Here, in this State that had but recently 
repealed its right-to-work law on the pious 
assertion of union bosses that this was the 
way to peace and tranquillity, 200 to 300 
goons of both sexes besieged a struck elec- 
trical equipment plant and held prisoner 70 
workers, mostly women, through a night of 
terror. 

Practically all of the plant windows were 
smashed, according to the Chicago Tribune 
report, the captive workers being cut and 
bruised by flying glass and stones. Thirteen 
workers’ cars were damaged, one destroyed 
by a gasoline bomb. An estimated 30 to 40 
fires were set by railroad flares and gasoline 
bombs—in an abandoned church nearby, on 
the factory loading dock and variously 
around the plant. 

The Garrett fire department responded to 
four calls to put out fires at the plant, and 
once to a false alarm that sent the fire- 
fighters to another part of town while a 
fire was set at the plant. This and other 
blazes were extinguished by police, on- 
lockers and even pickets. The violence, 
which began at 6 p.m. continued unchecked 
until 3 a.m. when Mayor C. E. Miller ordered 
the plant closed for the safety and welfare 
of the community. 

We are reminded by Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Reed Larson of the National Right-To- 
Work Committee that these results of repeal 
in Indiana fail to support the testimony of 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz before a 
House Labor Subcommittee only 2 months 
ago. He called for repeal of 14(b)—which 
is that part of the Taft-Hartley Act that re- 
affirms the right of States to ban com- 
pulsory union membership—as a very real 
contribution to industrial peace.” It’s re- 
peal would remove, he said, one of the most 
serious sources of bitter labor-management 
suspicion and conflict.” 

Mr. Larson feels that since Secretary Wirtz 
is so obviously wrong, he ought to say so, 
and urge Congressmen to preserve 14(b)— 
and to defend those 19 States where workers 
do not have to pay job rent in union dues 
against the wave of violence that repeal 
would touch off. 
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However, this is a job we think the voters 
can handle better for themselves—if they 
get at it quick. 


Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial entitled, “Right-To- 
Work Passes Challenge to Public,” pub- 
lished in the Spartanburg, S.C. Herald 
on January 10, 1965, reading as follows: 


Are the floodgates open on those things 
many Americans fear about runaway cen- 
tral government? 

It would be very easy to arrive at such a 
conclusion. 

One of the most cogent cases in point is 
the current press by big labor to force repeal 
of State right-to-work laws through Federal 
action. 

The immediate target is section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Big labor has set as its most important 
goal the repeal of that section so that unions 
in every State will be able to force people 
to be members whether they wish to be or 
not. 

President Lyndon Johnson added force to 
the big labor crusade by endorsing repeal 
in his state of the Union message. 

Governmental leaders in South Carolina 
immediately voiced their concern over this 
stand. Gov. Donatp Russet, said, “I 
have expressed myself many times in favor of 
the right-to-work law.” 

Senator Edgar Brown said, “He may get 
Federal legislation, but he certainly won't 
get any cooperation in South Carolina for 
it.” 


Senator Rembert Dennis of Berkeley, 
called the President’s stand “gross inter- 
ference with the rights of the States.” 

Unfortunately, the rights of States no 
longer have much validity in consideration 
of Federal laws. 

South Carolina is one of 20 States— 


Again, I correct that to 19 States now, 
since Indiana repealed its right-to-work 
law— 


which have right-to-work laws. 

Our statute says simply that it is illegal 
to deprive any person of his job either be- 
cause he refuses to join a union or because 
he does join. It guarantees each individual 
the right of choice. 

Why is it so important to big labor unions 
to get this law off the books? 

Because they are having difficulty selling 
their cause on its own merits. They want to 
push for union-shop agreements, under 
which every worker must join the union and 
pay its dues no matter how he feels about it. 

This is patently wrong; and South Carolina 
is wise to guarantee its people the freedom to 
make their own choice in the matter. 

A national survey last September, by the 
Opinion Research Corp., reveals that a grow- 
ing majority of Americans are in accord 
with the right-to-work principle. 

Sixty-seven percent of those polled said 
they wanted it so a man can hold a job 
whether or not he belongs to a union. By 
comparison, 30 percent said they preferred for 
him to be able to get a job without union 
membership but that he be required to join 
after he is hired. Only two percent wanted 
to require membership to get a job. 

In 1956, 48 percent wanted open employ- 
ment rights; in 1962 this percentage had 
risen to 62 percent. 

Big labor feels that President Johnson is 
obligated for union support in his election. 
Its leaders will use every device they can to 
get his influence to work in Congress. 

The hope for continued free choice lies in 
the public’s desire for it, as interpreted to 
and by their representatives in Congress. 


Mr. President, I present to the Senate 
an editorial entitled “ ‘Freedom’ To Loot 
Treasury,” published in the Columbia 
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Record of Columbia, S.C., reading as 
follows: 


In an article on section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the current issue of “Textile 
Labor,” this rather startling definition of 
“freedom” appears: 

Supporters of so-called right-to-work laws 
would have you believe that the union shop 
creates monopolistic union power. Actually, 
under present law, an individual member 
may have all the freedom he wants, as long 
as he pays his dues. A member may loot the 
union treasury, yet remain on the job. He 
may cross a picket line and help break a strike 
of his own union; while he pays his dues, 
the most a union can do is suspend or expel 
him from its ranks. And, the union cannot 
have the offender fired from his job. 

What worker, we might ask, wants the 
“freedom” to loot the treasury without los- 
ing his job? 

Quite expectantly, the textile union publi- 
cation misses the point of the freedom“ 
asked by many workers—the freedom not to 
be required to pay dues to any union— 
the freedom to join, or not join, a union, 
Most South Carolina employees, we believe, 
want the freedom to pay, or not pay, dues. 

If section 14(b) is repealed (and we pray 
it is not), perhaps the Nation should con- 
sider bestowing union membership upon all 
of its children at birth, thus obviating the 
necessity for joining a union at a later date. 


Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial from the Aiken 
Standard and Review of Aiken, 8.C.— 
incidentally, my home city—entitled 
“Consistency No Jewel to L.B.J.,” and 
dated January 15, 1965. The editorial 
reads: 


President Johnson, in his state of the 
Union message, declared that the Nation is 
dedicated to freedom from arbitrary power“ 
not merely for Americans but for all. 

“Our Nation was created,” he said, “to 
help strike away the chains of ignorance 
and misery and tyranny wherever they keep 
man less than God means him to be.” 

Yet, within minutes, he gave the signal 
for a nationwide return to compulsory union- 
ism in saying that he would ask the Congress 
for “changes in the Taft-Hartley Act includ- 
ing section 14(b).” 

Reed Larson, executive secretary of the 
National Right-To-Work Committee, prompt- 
ly branded this strange “inconsistency” as 
“the most fantastic paradox of the campaign 
to repeal 14(b)” and bracketed Labor Secre- 
tary Wirtz with the President in this offense 
against the commonsense of the American 
public. He quoted Mr. Wirtz as saying: 
“The large edifice of civil rights is dependent 
on equality of employment opportunity,” 
and again: “If men * * * are to be truly 
free in accord with the tenets of democracy, 
then they must be free to seek a livelihood 
without prejudice.” Mr. Larson said that he 
thought it “strange that Mr. Wirtz can offer 
these brave words at the same time he is 
leading the fight to further the cause of 
forced union membership, to extend even 
further the arbitrary control by the Federal 
Government over the lives of all our 
citizens.” 

Referring to a recent survey showing that 
67 percent of Americans favor voluntary 
unionism, Mr. Larson charged that, in the 
face of mounting public opinion, “the Presi- 
dent has now openly pledged to take away 
another individual freedom.” 

“Still, no one with a good memory should 
be surprised at the President’s ‘incon- 
sistency’,” Mr. Larson said. When the Presi- 
dent was campaigning in 1960 and again 
last year, he did not mention that as a 
Congressman he voted for Taft-Hartley, as 
a Senator he voted against repealing 14(b), 
and in 1960 supported Texas’ right-to-work 
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law in campaigning for reelection to the 
Senate—while campaigning against it as 
JF. K. 's running mate. 


Mr. President, I would now like to pre- 
sent to the Senate an editorial from the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S. C., en- 
titled, “The Case for Section 14 0b), and 
dated January 16, 1965. The editorial 
holds: 


The many other points made in President 
Johnson's state of the Union message, and 
the special requests he has sent to Congress 
since, naturally have attracted the most local 
and national public attention. 

But his implied threat to the right-to-work 
laws in force in 20 States— 


Again I correct that to 19, because In- 
diana repealed its right-to-work law 
since the editorial was printed— 


under authorization of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is much more serious than his rather vague 
references to certain other matters. 

The implication is that the administration 
will recommend and work for congressional 
enactment of legislation which will drastic- 
ally change or repeal outright section 14(b). 
This 1947 amendment to the labor-manage- 
ment relations law authorizes the States to 
enact statutes outlawing the “union shop” 
contracts so dear to the hearts of union 
bosses. 

The President merely said he would propose 
changes in the union-management statutes, 
“including section 14(b),” without specify- 
ing what these proposals might be. Union 
leaders promptly took this to mean repeal of 
the section. 

It is obvious that they have received as- 
surances to that effect from the President 
himself. President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO, and other top unioneers, have had 
one or more long conferences with the Presi- 
dent since last November and they have 
emerged beaming each time. 

The right-to-work laws have been much 
misunderstood and maligned. It has been 
charged that the term “right-to-work” is a 
misnomer, and perhaps it is. It would be 
more correct to refer to the laws as “freedom 
from unionism” statutes, for that is what 
they should be. In fact, to fairly accomplish 
their purpose they should go further than 
they do. 

Simply stated, the laws say that no per- 
son shall be compelled to join a union as a 
condition of employment. He does not have 
to be a member of the union having a con- 
tract with an employer to get a job. He can- 
not legally be required to join after he gets it. 
Hence, the term “right to work” which 
means the right not to join a union as well 
as freedom to join voluntarily. 

The directors of the South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce recently adopted a 
resolution opposing “the repeal or amend- 
ment in any respect of section 14(b) of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act as 
amended.” In the whereas's“ of the resolu- 
tion, the 50 or so business and industry 
spokesmen representing over 3,000 firms, 
stated a good case for the right-to-work law 
of South Carolina and against repeal of the 
permissive Federal statute. 

A few excerpts: 

“Employees should be free to decide for 
themselves whether to join or not to join 
a labor organization and their right to work 
should never be dependent upon membership 
in, affiliation with, or financial support of 
a labor organization, or any other organiza- 

ion. 

“The right to work is jeopardized by com- 
pulsory unionism. 

“A labor organization should recruit and 
hold its members on its merits and not by 
making membership in or compulsory pay- 
ment to any organization a condition of em- 
ployment. 
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“The right to work and the right of associa- 
tion including both the right to join and the 
right not to join are basic liberties, and Fed- 
eral and State Governments should take 
effective action to protect them. 

A public opinion poll taken in 1964 by a 
respected and reliable opinion research cor- 
poration of Princeton, N.J., shows the major- 
ity of the American public believes that no 
citizen should be forced to join a union to 
obtain or to hold a job. 

“Chapter 3 of title 40 of the Code of Laws 
of South Carolina, 1962, which sets forth 
right-to-work law in this State, is both nec- 
essary and desirable in that it expresses the 
will of the people of the State of South 
Carolina. 

“Recent statistics compiled and published 
by the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show States with right-to- 
work laws continuing to lead the Nation in 
the rate of improvement of industrial wages 
and the creation of new industrial jobs.” 

President Johnson’s statement that he 
would recommend the change in order to 
put an end to “strife in so many of our 
States” was laughable but for its deadly 
seriousness. There has been relatively little 
“strife” in the right-to-work States, except 
for the desperate efforts of the union leaders 
to oppose passage of the laws or to get them 
repealed. 

The President’s proposal might ultimately 
put an end to union strife—after every 
worker had been compelled by union tactics 
and Federal bureaucratic coercion to join a 
union and follow the dictates of its leaders 
without opening his mouth. But the real 
strife would only then begin. 

Not all that is said in favor of the statutes 
is literally true, but, then, practically nothing 
that is said against them is. With NLRB 
decisions favoring anything the unions do, 
while muzzling management, the State stat- 
utes are about all the protection the worker 
has against compulsory unionism. 

And if all that is said in favor of unions 
were true, still nothing can be said for forc- 
ing a worker to join. 


Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial from the Spartan- 
burg, S.C., Herald, dated January 19, 
1965, entitled “Labor’s Second Voice on 
Right To Work.” 

Lasor’s SECOND VOICE ON RIGHT To Work 

The grave concern held by many Americans 
about a trend toward labor government at 
the national level has nothing whatever to do 
with workers who belong to unions at the 
local level. 

Their fear, to the contrary, is that these 
people also will be captives of big labor lead- 
ership. One has only to think about the rec- 
ords of some national union organizations 
to get the point. 

One mechanism big labor hopes to use to 
gain control without regard to local desires 
is compulsory membership. Its leadership 
already has put the squeeze on President 
Johnson for his help in outlawing right-to- 
work laws, which are on the books in 20 
States— 


Mr. President, I correct that figure to 
19 States— 
Congress is surely feeling the heat about now. 

The impression given on the matter is that 
organized labor is determined and unani- 
mous in seeking to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Not so. Many individual Members disagree 


that unions should have the power to force 
every man to belong In order to earn a living. 


And certainly the big labor spokesmen do 
not represent the great majority of American 
workingmen who choose not to belong to 
unions. 
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The record should show that there is sub- 
stantial opposition within the ranks of un- 
ions to enforced membership. 

Recently, while AFL-CIO leaders were 
planning strategy for their drive against 
14(b), a protest demonstration was going on 
in front of the very headquarters where they 
met. 

It was conducted by AFL-CIO members 
who have formed themselves into a group 
called Union Members Committee Against 
Compulsory Union Membership. 

A news release for the organization said 
the protesters came from 13 States. They 
did not include South Carolina, but their 
purpose surely coincides with the view of a 
great many union members in this State. 

A spokesman for the group expressed it 
very well: “We believe in good unions, but 
to force a man to join a union to hold his 
job is un-American, and we oppose that with 
all our might.” 


Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial entitled No Man- 
date for Slavery,” published in the An- 
derson, S.C., Free Press, of January 21, 
1965: 

NO MANDATE FOR SLAVERY 

Twenty States throughout the country 
have what are known as right-to-work laws. 
In these States (mostly in the South) every 
working man and woman is given the right 
to choose for himself whether or not he 
shall join a labor union. 

In these 20 States, no one can be denied 
a job because he chooses to join—or pre- 
fers not to join—a labor union. 

That is as it should be—not only in 20— 


Ninteen as of this time— 


but in all 50 States. Certainly, if there is 
such a thing as “freedom,” or “civil rights,“ 
those rights should apply to one’s privilege 
of earning a living for himself and for his 
family. 

These some 20 States passed their right- 
to-work laws under the authority of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, enacted in 
1947. 

Since the powerful liberal-leftist labor 
union bosses like George Meany, Walter 
Reuther, Jacob Potofsky, David Dubinsky, 
Jimmy Hoffa, and a host of others spent 
tremendous sums of money (their members’ 
money) in the election campaigns this year, 
these arrogant union dictators are intent 
upon collecting from the leftist-socialist 
politicians whom they claim to have elected. 

And—yes, you guessed it—number one 
priority with the union bosses is the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This would nullify the 20 State right-to- 
work laws and open the door for the unions 
to drive for closed-shop contracts in all 50 
States. 

The very fact that the unions even want— 
or would suggest—a “closed shop” proves 
that the labor union set-up is based on sheer, 
raw power; that the union bosses have no 
respect for the will or the rights of the in- 
dividual worker. 

The closed shop is tyranny. The closed 
shop is dictatorship. The closed shop is 
slavery. 

It is an insult to the intelligence of any 
working man or woman for the union bosses 
to tell them they have to join, in order to 
work; that they have no choice in the matter. 

The unions claim that all workers— 
whether members of unions or not—benefit 
from the unions, therefore all workers should 
support the unions; they call it “union 
security.” 

But—that argument is just too thin. 
Unions have benefited many workers—it is 
true—at least temporarily. Other workers 
have been gravely injured by labor unions 
and their policies. 
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Granting that some nonunion workers 
might stand to benefit from a union they do 
not wish to join, what about it? 

Most of us will agree that churches bene- 
fit everyone—the whole community—not just 
the members only. Should we pass a law to 
force everyone to join a church? 

Many of us believe the motor clubs are a 
benefit to every motorist, those who have 
never joined, as well as those who have been 
members for 20 years. Would I be so foolish 
as to suggest a law requiring every motorist 
to join a motor club because I think I am 
being treated unfairly by the nonmembers? 

The same principle applies to civic or- 
ganizations, temperance groups, welfare or- 
ganizations and many other types of clubs 
and societies. What if we were all required 
to join all of these groups just because some- 
body was powerful and arrogant enough to 
make us join? How ridiculous can we get? 

Through such instruments of coercion as 
the closed shop, the union shop, the agency 
shop, and “maintenance of membership” 
contracts, the power-crazed union bosses are 
enabled to squeeze the very lifeblood out of 
American labor and cast to the four winds 
the individual worker's freedom of choice, 
his right to work and his self-respect and 
dignity as an individual. 

The closed shop makes the workingman 
a second-class citizen. The helpless victim 
of the closed shop needs some civil rights— 
the right to work—without being forced 
to “join” and “pay off” to the radical, Com- 
munist-minded union bosses. 

No, the November elections were most 
definitely not a mandate for slavery. 

Three out of every four American wage 
earners are not members of any union. They 
like it that way. They love their freedom, 
their self-respect. 

And—with the rich, powerful union bosses 
and their political stooges cracking the whip, 
we believe that Mr. and Mrs. Southern 
Worker and Mrs. and Mrs. American Worker 
are going to make themselves heard. 

We have no intention of being browbeat- 
en, intimidated, or coerced into joining or- 
ganizations that are controlled by radical 
leftists who hold  Socialist-Communist 
ideologies. 


Mr. President, I present to the Senate 
an editorial entitled “Right To Work 
Faces Big Battle,” from the Florence 
Morning News of Florence, S. C. The edi- 
torial was published under date of Janu- 
ary 25, 1965, and reads as follows: 

RicHt To Work Faces Bic BATTLE 


A major test of the political power of big 
union bosses will come in the 89th Con- 
gress on the issue of repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. For some time na- 
tional union leaders have been preparing 
for the attack on 14(b), which has stood as 
a barrier against the extension of their 
compulsory membership power to every wage 
earner in America. 

The section of the Taft-Hartley Act under 
attack affirms the authority of the States 
to pass laws banning the type of union con- 
tract that forces every employee either to 
join and pay tribute to the union or be fired 
from his job. Commonly known as the 
right-to-work laws, such statutes are in ef- 
fect in 20 States, including South Carolina, 
and movements to enact similar legislation 
are underway in several other States. 

Union leadership believes that it is now 
in strong position to demand that the Con- 
gress eliminate section 14(b)’s restraint on 
their power to force unwilling workers into 
union membership. Their ambition is to 
destroy, in one legislative act, the laws of 
20 States guaranteeing worker freedom from 
union rule. 

Public opinion polls show that the major- 
ity of the American people believe that no 
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citizen should be forced to join a union in 
order in hold a job. A nationwide poll by 
Union Research Corp. in 1964 showed that 
67 percent of the public believes in the 
voluntary unionism principle—a new high 
since the polls on this issue were started 
several years ago. The ORC poll also showed 
that a majority of union members, as well as 
the general public, believe that unions have 
grow large enough or are too large now. 

Despite this tide of public opinion against 
them on the compulsory membership issue, 
Officials of the AFL-CIO have assigned No. 1 
legislative priority to repeal of 14(b) and 
have expressed confidence they can force 
repeal through Congress. 

With the National Right-To-Work Com- 
mittee taking the lead, the supporters of 
voluntary unionism are mobilizing their full 
forces for defense of 14(b). Thus the stage 
is set for what may be a historic battle 
in the 89th Congress in behalf of worker 
freedom. 

But in a broader context, it is a larger 
battle than that. It is against the power 
of unions to disrupt the productive power 
of the Nation through complete control of 
the labor market. 


Mr. President I note for the record 
that, although the editorial refers to 20 
States as having right-to-work laws, the 
correct number is 19. 

Mr. President, I present to the Sen- 
ate an editorial entitled “Freedom for 
Workers,” from the Columbia Record, 
of Columbia, S.C. The editorial was pub- 
lished under date of January 27, 1965, 
and reads as follows: 


FREEDOM FOR WORKERS 


Under South Carolina’s right-to-work law 
no employee is forced to join a union in 
order to hold his job. 

At the insistence of union bosses and with 
the backing of the Democratic Party, Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson has requested Federal 
legislation that would nullify the State 
statute. 

Some union members oppose compulsory 
union membership and a group of them re- 
cently staged a Washington demonstration 
against efforts to repeal section 14(b) of the 
national Taft-Hartley law, which permits 
State right-to-work laws. 

If a worker is forced to join a union, he 
has to accept the terms of the organization 
that holds the labor contract. It is not nec- 
essarily a good union. A National Labor 
Relations Board examiner said recently that 
he had no power to treat a corrupt union 
any differently from a legitimate one. 

The union that holds power over an em- 
ployee may dismiss him. It can call wild- 
cat strikes that put him out of work. It can 
curtail his earnings through work quotas. 

One union member complained that, be- 
cause he opposed the election of the boss 
of his union, he was barred from work in 
his hometown and was forced to commute 
from a distant point to be with his family 
on weekends. His loss of freedom was an ex- 
ample of what can happen when union ofi- 
cials become absolute masters. 

Twenty States now have right-to-work 
laws. It is to the advantage of the workers 
themselves, more than anyone else, that the 
State laws continue as a guarantee of their 
freedom of choice. 


Mr. President, I note for the RECORD 
that although the editorial refers to 20 
States as having right-to-work laws, the 
correct number is 19. 

Mr. President, I present to the Senate 
an editorial entitled, Legal Compul- 
sion,” from the Anderson Free Press, 
Anderson, S.C. The editorial was pub- 
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lished under date of February 4, 1965, 
and reads as follows: 
LEGAL COMPULSION 

Suppose every farmer was required by law 
to join and pay dues to an agricultural asso- 
ciation. Or suppose every parent of school 
children was required to be a dues-paying 
member of the PTA. Furthermore, suppose 
every fisherman and hunter was legally com- 
pelled to join a game protective association, 

Ridiculous? Of course. But such is ex- 
actly the same logic as that used by the 
Johnson administration, labor union bosses 
and others who are now seeking repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States, if they so choose, to enact 
right-to-work laws. 

Twenty States, including South Carolina, 
have right-to-work laws. These States have 
said, in effect, that it is up to each individual 
worker to decide whether he wants to join 
a union or not. He cannot be compelled to 
join—on pain of unemployment—and his 
employer cannot prevent him from joining. 
In other words, it is up to the union to 
demonstrate that his services are worth their 
price. 

If the right to join or refuse to join any 
organization is not a fundamental right, 
what is? 


Mr. President, I note for the RECORD 
that, although the editorial refers to 20 
States as having right-to-work laws, the 
correct number is 19. 

Mr, President, I interpolate to say that 
I believe that is the key point in this 
problem. If the unions can demonstrate 
to the workers of this Nation that it is 
to their advantage to join the unions, will 
not all the workers do so? Why should 
they not? If the unions cannot demon- 
strate to the workers that they can help 
them, and cannot convince them that 
they should join, why should workers be 
forced to join against their wishes? It 
does not make sense. 

I now present to the Senate an edi- 
torial from the Greenville Observer, 
Greenville, S.C., under date of March 4, 
1965, the subject of which is “The Issue 
of 14(b).” It reads: 

The symbol 14 (b)“ is destined to play a 
leading role in the news of the near future. 
It is the designation given to the section of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which authorizes the 
States to pass right-to-work laws, if they so 
wish. 

There is nothing complicated about these 
laws. They simply say that it is up to each 
worker to decide for himself whether to join 
a union or not join a union. If he decides 
not to join, he cannot be discharged from 
his job for that reason. Coercion cannot be 
applied by either the union or the employer. 

The public policy of the United States has 
always supported laws honoring freedom of 
association—the freedom of any person to 
join or not join a club, a civic group, a polit- 
ical organization or anything else. Certainly, 
the right to join or not join a union is just 
as basic. 

On the practical side, right to work makes 
for better, more effective unions. They must 
sell themselves to the membership on the 
basis of service rather than a basis of 
compulsion. 


Interpolating, Mr. President, is it not 
true that what this editorial says is that 
from a practical standpoint, to preserve 
14(b) would cause the unions to render 
better service to their members; that 
they would be more effective unions; 
otherwise they would not gain members? 
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If they are more effective unions, then 
a worthy purpose is served in preserving 
14(b). They should sell themselves to 
their members; if they cannot sell them- 
selves to their members, they do not de- 
serve to exist and do not deserve to be 
patronized by the working people. 

I now present to the Senate an edito- 
rial entitled “Section 14(b) ; No Rush To 
Repeal,” from the Florence Morning 
News, of Florence, S.C., issue of March 
17,1965. It reads: 

According to reports from Washington, 
labor leaders are chafing because of the ad- 
ministration’s apparent reluctance to move 
forcibly in support of the legislative program 
on which they are gathering all the political 
power they can muster. 

And it is an ambitious program indeed. 

Top priority is given to elimination of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
permits the States, if they so choose, to pass 
right-to-work laws. Along with this is a 
demand for a 35-hour workweek, $2 an 
hour minimum wage, and expansion of mini- 
mum wage coverage to some 10 million work- 
ers, mainly in the service industries, who are 
now exempt. 

The unions, to sum up, want to obtain 
their membership on the basis of compul- 
sion, rather than service—without right to 
work, the man who refuses to join is free to 
enter the ranks of the unemployed. And 
they want wage and worktime provisions 
based purely on fiat, not on productive abil- 
ity or skill. One can hardly think of a better 
way to bring on a new surge of inflation. 

The administration’s lack of enthusiasm 
for this program may puzzle and trritate 
these leaders. The rest of us will understand 
the reasons for it. 


Mr. President, the administration is 
going down the line for repeal of 14(b). 
The administration has succumbed to 
the coercion and the power of the labor 
bosses. It is a disgrace, but that is the 
truth, which the American people might 
as well face and acknowledge. 

I now present to the Senate an editorial, 
entitled “Infringements on Liberty,” 
from the Charleston Evening Post of 
Charleston, S.C., issue of March 18, 1965. 
The editorial is as follows: 

“Repeal of the right-to-work section of the 
Taft-Hartley law has gained agreement from 
some who recognize the infringement on in- 
dividual liberty, but who consider that too 
few persons are affected for it to have great 
meaning,” writes John M. Johnston in the 
Chicago Daily News. “This is a curious con- 
cept of right which holds that since only a 
few people are injured, it makes no dif- 
ference.” 

The superliberals have always argued, and 
we agree, that a little bit of infringement 
on individual liberty is the same as a 
lot of infringement. Individual liberty is 
individual liberty and people have it or 
they don’t. Minor incursions inevitably be- 
come major. 


I interpolate that if 14(b) is repealed, 
people will lose individual liberty to the 
degree that they must join a labor union 
to hold a job. I ask, What right is more 
important or more vital than the right 
of a man to earn a living for himself and 
his family? He should not have to pay 
tribute to any labor boss or any other 
organization leader to be permitted to do 
so. 
I present to the Senate an editorial, en- 
titled “Compulsory Unionism Could Cost 
You Your Job,“ from the Greenville 
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Observer of Greenville, S.C., April 1, 
1965: 

The NLRB recently upheld the steel union 
in expelling two union members for actively 
supporting a petition opposing union bosses. 
The NLRB said the two union employees, by 
supporting the petition, attacked the very 
existence of the union as an institution,” and 
that the union was justified in expelling 
them. 

If compulsory unionism is made legal, the 
effect of this ruling would be as follows: A 
union could expel a member and call its ac- 
tion internal discipline. As a result, the 
employee would be discharged because he did 
not belong to the union. 


Mr. President, interpolating on this 
editorial, let me say that anyone who 
has kept up in recent years with the ac- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board knows that it is not a fair, a just, 
or an honest Board. It is completely 
biased. It is not objective. It is unfair. 
I believe that such a decision as the one 
discussed in the editorial clearly shows 
that the statements I made are correct, 
and that the Board upheld the steel un- 
ion in expelling two members because 
they supported a petition opposing union 
bosses. 

Have the workers of America so lost 
their freedom, that they cannot petition 
a union or petition the Government to 
correct grievances? 

If section 14(b) is repealed, the work- 
ing people of this country will have prac- 
tically no redress against their union 
bosses. The union bosses will enjoy 
almost a complete monopoly over them. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to an editorial entitled 
“Right To Work a Basic Freedom,” pub- 
lished in the Florence, S. C., News, for 
April 27, 1965, which reads as follows: 

There has been a great deal of political 
talk in the United States and around the 
world about freedom and the dignity of 
man. The United States has contributed 
billions in foreign aid of one kind or an- 
other, ostensibly to help underdeveloped and 
other nations enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

In the face of lipservice to freedom here 
at home and financial help to foreigners to 
secure and retain it, the United States faces 
an organized political drive to destroy one 
of its basic freedoms, namely, the right to 
work without paying a labor organization for 
the privilege of exercising this most basic 
right of free men. 

It seems almost unbelievable that such 
freedom destroying legislation should even 
be proposed in the United States, much less 
be considered by Congress. 

Nineteen States have passed right-to-work 
laws to reserve for a man this basic right un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Our Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress, and even the 
President, are being asked by labor union 
leaders to repeal section 14(b) of the Act 
which sanctions State right-to-work legis- 
lation. 

It is as unthinkable that a U.S. Congress 
would seriously consider restricting the 
States adopting right-to-work laws as it is 
to think of Congress passing antiunion laws. 

The Virginia right-to-work law states the 
basic principle involved when it says, “the 
right of persons to work shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor union or labor 
organization.” 

If Congress and the States do not guaran- 
tee a man the basic right to work, or to 
join or not join a union as he sees fit, we 
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had better not talk about freedom in the 
U.S.A. 


Mr. President, that editorial refers to 
the Virginia statute. We in South Caro- 
lina have a similar statute, to permit our 
people to have the right to join a union 
ag not to join a union in order to hold 
a job. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming for a question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for yielding to me. 
I compliment him on the fine job he is 
doing today with respect to this im- 
portant issue which is being debated in 
the Senate. 

I wonder if the Senator from South 
Carolina would confirm to me his atti- 
tude with respect to a telegram which I 
have just received from a very good 
Democratic friend of mine in Wyoming, 
Wally Walsh. 

His telegram reads: 

The real issue is Vietnam not 14(b). 
Keep our boys alive so they have the right 


to work or join a union. 
Wall WALSH. 


From what I heard the Senator from 
South Carolina say today in the short 
time I have been in the Chamber, he 
subscribes to those sentiments, does he 
not? 

Mr. THURMOND. I certainly do. 
However, I might say—and I am sure 
the able Senator will agree with me— 
that the real issue in both places is one 
thing; namely, freedom. We are fight- 
ing for freedom in Vietnam. We are 
fighting for freedom here in the United 
States, freedom in the preservation of 
section 14(b), to preserve for the working 
people of this Nation their freedom to 
make a choice as to whether they wish 
to join a union, or wish not to join a 
union in order to hold a job and make a 
living for themselves and their families. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina agree with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that the real issue is 
Vietnam, and that we should not be 
plagued with this debate, which is so un- 
timely at this moment, and which has 
been foisted upon us by the administra- 
tion in its anxiety, as a captive of labor, 
to placate its leaders? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina would certainly agree 
with the Senator from Wyoming that 
the Senate should not be called upon 
to waste more time debating this ques- 
tion of destroying the freedom of the 
people of America, when it should be 
giving its attention to preserving free- 
dom in the world, as is now being evi- 
denced by the sacrifices made by our 
boys fighting in Vietnam. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for allowing me to 
question him. Let me again compliment 
him on the fine job he is doing. I be- 
lieve it is a necessity that repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) be beaten, and that we get on 
with the work of the Senate, rather than 
continue this shadowboxing which the 
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administration has foisted upon us in 
this so-called debate with respect to sec- 
tion 14(b). 

I thank the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is in thorough accord 
with the expressions of the Senator from 
Wyoming on this subject; and I compli- 
ment him for raising the point and read- 
ing the telegram which he received. I 
also compliment him on his distin- 
guished service in the Senate. He is one 
of the most able and dedicated Members 
of this body. 

Mr. President, I now present to the 
Senate an editorial published in the 
Loris Sentinel, of Loris, S.C., dated May 
5, 1965, and entitled “Speaking of Civil 
Rights.” This is a newspaper published 
near Myrtle Beach. I believe that every- 
one knows of Myrtle Beach. Loris is 
quite a tobacco center and a very fine 
little city. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Congress, which is supposed to be respon- 
sive to the desires of the voters, may find 
itself barking up the wrong tree in the 
forthcoming debate on whether to follow 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section 14(b), you will recall, is that por- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act that reaffirms 
the right of the individual States to enact 
laws that prohibit compulsory union 
membership. 

There has never been any doubt that the 
working people of America want to keep the 
right to work without paying dues to a 
union. But now it appears that sentiment 
for broader protection than that afforded by 
14(b) is steadily growing stronger across 
the Nation. 

The stiffening of public resistance to union 
determination to control the labor market 
shows up dramatically in the latest survey 
on the subject just completed by the Opin- 
ion Research Corp. of Princeton, N.J. 

Not only do the American people favor 
retention of 14(b) by better than a 2-to-1 
margin, but nearly two-thirds favor an 
open shop law for the entire Nation. 

In addition to questions on section 14(b), 
pollsters conducting this latest national sur- 
vey explained that “Congress is now con- 
sidering several kinds of legislation regard- 
ing Federal and State labor laws,“ and asked 
opinions on the following proposals: 

1. Should Congress pass a law that all un- 
ion membership is voluntary and does not 
affect a worker's right to hold a job? Sixty- 
three percent of all interviewed said, Tes.“ 

2. Should Congress pass a law that where 
there is a union, all workers must join in 
order to hold a job? Only 24 percent said 
yes. 

And, on top of that, a majority of the 
union families stated that voluntary union 
membership “is better for the country” than 
compulsory membership. 

The results of this survey should tell Mem- 
bers of Congress loud and clear that most 
Americans want the right to join a union, 
but they do not want to be forced to join 
a union. They want section 14(b) left in- 
tact. And they want an unequivocal Fed- 
eral law that says union membership shall 
be voluntary and shall not affect any work- 
er's right to hold a job in any State and 
every State, not just in the 19 States that 
have had the courage and the determination 
to pass their own right-to-work laws. 


Mr. President, interpolating with re- 


spect to this editorial, there is a signifi- 
cant. statement here that a majority of 
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the union families stated—I repeat, a 
majority of the union families, not the 
nonunion families—that voluntary union 
membership is better for the country 
than is compulsory membership. 

To whom is the Congress to listen? 
Is it to listen to a handful of labor 
bosses, or is it to listen to the people, the 
union members, who want to keep 14(b) 
and who are opposed to compulsory 
union membership? I believe the Sen- 
ate will listen to the people, the union 
workers, and other workers, who do not 
want to be forced to join a union, but 
wish to leave it voluntary so that they 
can join or refrain from joining, as they 
desire. 

I next present to the Senate an edi- 
torial from the Greenville Observer of 
Greenville, S.C., entitled “Battle Over 
44 Words,” dated May 13, 1965, which 
reads: 

The assault on right-to-work is set to start 
shortly with congressional hearings on re- 
peal of 14(b) by the labor subcommittee 
scheduled to get underway. Victor Riesel, 
widely read labor columnist, has predicted 
that the hill on which Congress rests will 
shake under the storm of battle over the 
removal of 44 words from the law which 
gives workers the right to keep their jobs 
without joining a union. 

Riesel has predicted that the struggle be- 
tween union forces in Congress and the de- 
fenders of the 44 words (officially known as 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act), will 
become the biggest political tornado of the 
season. The action will be triggered when 
President Johnson dispatches a letter, or an 
official message, to the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House, urging repeal of 
section 14(b). 

Few realize the size of the stakes in this 
contest. If the union forces should win, 
they will be able to divert mililons of dol- 
lars to other action—lobbying, politicking 
and organizing in areas the union chiefs be- 
lieve they have not yet really touched, in- 
cluding the South. The dues money which 
the AFL-CIO claims it has been deprived of 
because of the 14(b) clause which protects 
workers in the States with right-to-work 
laws could easily come to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Thus it is easy to under- 
stand why union bosses have been pouring 
money and manpower into an effort to repeal 
14(b) for almost two decades. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey for a question without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Sec- 
tion 14(b) has been the law in this land 
since 1956—— 

Mr. THURMOND. Since 1947. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 1947. 
Iam sure the Senator, with all of his in- 
terest, has considered the effect of 14(b) 
on national labor-management policy. 
Jam sure that is true. Am I correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. I have given con- 
siderable study to the subject. I do not 
pose as an expert, but I have tried to ac- 
quaint myself with the issues involved 
and the merits of the question, and have 
resolved, of course, as the Senator well 
knows, in favor of preserving 14(b). 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator has come to the judgment that 
14(b) should be continued as national 
policy. 

May I ask the Senator a question? 
If the question were put by the Chair, on 
a yea and nay vote, that those who favor 
repeal of 14(b) vote “yea” and those who 
would keep 14(b) vote “nay,” would the 
Senator be prepared in his own mind to 
vote his conscience on that issue? 

Mr. THURMOND. I try to vote my 
conscience on any issue. I do not see 
any reason why I should make an excep- 
tion in this case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. How 
would the Senator vote? 

Mr. THURMOND. I would vote to 
preserve 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
if that should be the question before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Is 
there any chance that further debate 
could possibly change the Senator’s 
mind? 

Mr. THURMOND. The majority 
leader has already presented a motion for 
cloture and has announced that it will 
be voted on next Tuesday. So that will 
end the debate. The issue will be re- 
solved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
will end the debate on what? 

Mr. THURMOND. On whether or not 
the issue will be debated by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Whether it will be taken up in further 
debate by the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. If the 
Senator is so firmly convinced that sec- 
tion 14(b) should be retained and he is 
ready to vote, why do we not vote? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am ready on this 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
One-hundred Senators are ready to vote. 
They have made up their minds whether 
to repeal or to retain section 14(b). 

Mr. THURMOND. I am ready to vote 
on the cloture motion which the majority 
leader has presented, to be voted upon 
on Tuesday next. If he had wanted to 
bring it up earlier I would have had no 
objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I was 
encouraged by the discussion between 
the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
son], as I gathered the import of the 
colloquy, that we really ought to get on 
to matters of greater importance, such 
as debate on our grave situation in south- 
east Asia, in Vietnam. 

If all Senators have made up their 
minds—and I judge that they have—as to 
whether we should retain section 14(b) 
or repeal section 14(b), for the life of 
me—and I am a very junior Member 
of this body, and perhaps I am not so- 
phisticated in this body—I do not see why 
we do not vote our conscience on this 
matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. Perhaps all of 
them have not made up their minds. I 
do not know. Sometimes it requires 
educational debate to adequately inform 
everybody on the issues. The reaction 
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of the people rebounds back to the Con- 
gress. 

I understand that there is one Senator 
on the other side who has changed his 
mind since the last vote was taken. He 
voted against it before, or indicated that 
he would have so voted. Whether this 
debate educated him or whether his peo- 
ple educated him on the point, he will 
vote differently than before. So debate 
is helpful in matters of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. But 
not for the Senator from South Carolina, 
who suggested that no months of debate 
would change his mind. 

I can state to the Senator that no 
months of debate would change the mind 
of this junior Senator. I am for the re- 
peal of section 14(b). I could sit here 
until the snow falls next winter and I 
would not change my mind. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator feels 
that way in spite of the fact that the poll 
that I just read shows that the majority 
of the union members favor voluntary 
membership rather than compulsory 
membership. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator well knows that union shops are 
entered into only by agreement between 
the representatives of the workingman 
and management. Where there is a 
union, the union is under obligation by 
law to carry out certain responsibilities. 
These obligations put the burden of ad- 
ministrative expenses on the union. 
What the unions are saying is that if the 
workingman will receive a benefit, they 
ought to pay their fair share because they 
are being represented in grievances, col- 
lective bargaining, and the entire matter 
of labor-management administration. 

I ask the Senator, if the duly elected 
union representatives at the bargaining 
table agree with management, the owners 
of the industries, on a union shop, does 
the Senator think it is right for the 
beneficiaries of the collective bargaining 
process to get a free ride? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina feels that if any working 
man or woman wishes to join a union, 
he or she should have the right to do 
so, but he or she should not be compelled 
bee any union in order to hold a 

ob. 

The Senator is very interested in the 
civil rights question. It is difficult for 
some of us to see how any man interested 
in civil rights can take the position that 
a man should be forced to join a union 
against his wishes in order to hold a job. 
Holding a job and earning a living is 
probably the highest civil right of all. 
No civil right is higher than to make 
a living and support himself and his 
family. 

But the principle of compulsory mem- 
bership against his wishes is a violation, 
in my judgment, of his civil rights. I 
am in favor of letting anybody join who 
wishes to join, but not to force them to 
join. 

The Senator was not in the Chamber 
during the entirety of my remarks. I 
made the point that under the practice 
of voluntary unionism we have better 
unions and they render better service, 
but if people are not going to have the 
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choice the unions can do as they please. 
The members have no recourse against 
the union bosses. They can take meas- 
ures that would not be in the best inter- 
ests of individual members. Certainly, 
although they can be replaced once they 
get in, often it is hard to replace them. 
If it is voluntary, then they get the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Have 
we not by law protected the democracy 
of unions? Criminals cannot hold office 
in unions. Those with criminal records 
cannot hold office in unions. 

They have 3-year terms, whereas we 
have 6-year terms. They are severely 
limited in practices. 

One final question. Is it not true that 
a majority of the members of the union 
can tell their leaders not to bargain at 
the collective bargaining table for a 
union shop? 

Mr. THURMOND. They can tell them, 
but it will not amount to much if the 
union leaders have another thought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Why 
does the Senator say that? 

Mr. THURMOND. They are the ones 
who have authority. I just pointed that 
out a few minutes ago. The Senator was 
not in the Chamber at the time. 

I read from a decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board showing that two 
members of the union signed a petition 
against the action of the union bosses 
and the union bosses expelled them from 
the union. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held that legal, since they 
were going against the union. Union 
members cannot protest against the 
union bosses and sign petitions against 
them, or make a petition for redress. 

The American workingman is losing 
his freedom. That is another reason I 
believe we ought, to preserve section 
14(b). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
take it the Senator feels he is really 
fighting for the cause of the working- 
man today. 

Mr. THURMOND. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
would like to take a national referendum 
of the workingman on it. 

Mr. THURMOND. I would like to 
ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
cater mostly to the labor bosses or the 
workingman? Whom does the Senator 
deal with chiefly? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Deal 
with chiefiy?” What does the Senator 
mean by deal with?“ 

Mr. THURMOND. Work with, confer 
with, receive contributions from and so 
forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I will 
wager the Senator from South Carolina 
that I have talked with more rank and 
file working people in a year than he has 
talked to in 6 years. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator flat- 
ters himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Of 
course, I have a larger State. 

Mr. THURMOND. As to that state- 
ment, I go to the people all the time. I 
go to the mills, the yards, and the shops, 
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There are hundreds of industries in my 
State. We have a vast, growing State. 
Last year I went through industry after 
industry talking with the people about 
their problems. I went to mill shops, 
textile mills and many other places. It 
is those people and their rights that I 
fight to preserve, and for their right to 
join or not to join a union. 

If they wish to join a union why 
should they not be allowed to do so? If 
they do not wish to join a union why 
should we force them to do so? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
glad that the Senator’s tours take him 
to the same kind of places mine do. I 
said that only in terms of numbers be- 
cause the population of the State of New 
Jersey is approaching 7 million people. 
What is the population of South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. THURMOND. Two million three 
hundred thousand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Per- 
haps I should have said that I talked 
with more workers in a year than he did 
in three. 

Mr. THURMOND. I get my support 
from the union members and the work- 
ing people in general. I hope the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I re- 
gret that late on this Friday afternoon 
more Senators are not in the Chamber 
to hear this educational debate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
agree wholeheartedly with that observa- 
tion. And now I would like to present 
to the Senate an editorial entitled “Sup- 
port for Section 14(b),” published in the 
Greenville, S. C., News of May 20, 1965. 
It reads as follows: 

Support ron SECTION 14(b) 

With his recommendation that section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations Act 
permitting State right-to-work laws be re- 
pealed and his request that Congress con- 
sider other federally sponsored or enforced 
Wage and compensation matters, President 
Johnson is making payment in full on his 
political debt to the big unions. 

In view of the fact that to secure passage 
of the repealer he will have to make the 
hardest and politically most dangerous fight 
he has yet faced in Congress, it may be 
mostly a gesture. If he intends to arm- 
twist it through, the situation takes on 
more sinister overtones. 

Striking this deadly blow at a clearcut 
right and power of the States, further de- 
livering the economy and the working wel- 
fare of the people into the hands of the big 
unions and combining the two with the 
support he is gaining through extreme civil 
rights legislation, he would insure the abso- 
lute supremacy of the Central Government. 
And he probably would perpetuate himself 
and his political “heirs and assigns” in of- 
fice indefinitely. 

A stronger union bloc vote coupled with 
the civil rights bloc vote could swing most 
of the States at the whim of whoever is in 
control of the mighty political juggernaut. 

The matter deserves further exploration, 
but at a glance it may not turn out to be 
quite so simple for Mr. Johnson. Congress 
is getting sick of one civil rights bill after 
another and it is by no means a certainty 
that the lawmakers want to tamper with 
union legislation until the legislative kitchen 
has cooled off a bit. 

As of now, it is doubtful that Congress 
would vote for repeal, Furthermore, the case 
against compulsory unionism and for reten- 
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tion of section 14(b) recently has received 
strong support from unexpected sources. 

One is Life magazine, which generally 
favors the liberal“ side of issues. 

The other is the recirculation of a state- 
ment made by Associate Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg of the U.S. Supreme Court when he was 
the capable Secretary of Labor, à position to 
which he was appointed from the job of 
general counsel of the AFL-CIO. 

In an editorial in its May 14 edition, Life 
expresses the opinion that President Lyndon 
Johnson should avoid a fight over section 
14(b) because it doubts that he could win 
it and because principle is at least as strong 
on the sides of States rights as against them. 

Life says that, while unions have lost some 
membership in right-to-work States, it has 
gained members in others, “and the presence 
or absence of the laws is never the real 
reason for either gain or loss.” It says that 
practical-minded politicians and business- 
men prefer to skip the emotion-charged issue 
of coercive union membership and adds: 

Moreover, when it comes to principles, the 
authors of 14(b) had hold of a better one. 

“Why impose nationwide uniformity in an 
area where opinions differ so sharply as in 
this? One advantage of having 50 States is 
in having 50 laboratories of social change. 

“The 19 open-shop experiments still going 
on are not discriminating against unions 
(that’s illegal) or subverting any national 
ideal. They are simply maintaining a 
standard of noncoercion and voluntarism. 

“That could some day become the basis 
for a healthier and stronger union system 
than the one we have now.” 


Mr. President, the statement I have 
just quoted was published by Life maga- 
zine, one of the most liberal magazines 
in this country, a publication which cer- 
tainly no one can accuse of being un- 
friendly to unions. I continue to read 
from the editorial: 


In a speech on January 20, 1962, then 
Labor Secretary Goldberg commented on Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10988 which set up labor- 
management relations for the Federal Gov- 
ernment with its employese. This order au- 
thorized unions of Government employees, 
but stipulated that membership would be 
strictly voluntary. The “union shop” as well 
as the “closed shop“ were ruled out. 

Mr. Goldberg said: 

“We all want to preserve the merit system 
for entry and retention in the Federal Serv- 
ice. I had my share of winning the union 
shops for example for unions in private in- 
dustries, but I know you will agree with me 
that the union shop and the closed shop are 
inappropriate to the Federal Government. 

“And because of this, there is a larger re- 
sponsibility for enlightenment on the part 
of the Government union. 

In your own organization you have to win 
acceptance not by an automatic device which 
brings a new employee into your organiza- 
tion, but you have to win acceptance by your 
own conduct, your own action, your own 
wisdom, your own responsibility and your 
own achievements.” 


Mr. President, that is exactly what I 
am arguing here today. The unions must 
win acceptance. If they can win accept- 
ance, workers will join them. If they 
do not win acceptance, they do not de- 
serve to be joined. That is the view of 
Mr. Goldberg. Certainly no one can ac- 
cuse him of being unfriendly to unions. 
I continue to read from the editorial: 

Mr. Goldberg went on to imply, almost 
putting it into these self-same words, that 
what was good for unions of Government 
employees should be equally good for unions 
in private business and industry. 

We heartily concur in that opinion. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp, fol- 
lowing the editorials I have just read into 
the Recor, sundry editorials published 
in other newspapers of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, May 20, 
1965] 


REPEAL AND REPRESS 


Workers in South Carolina are, currently, 
choosing to remain independent. In most 
recent tests, through elections, unionization 
has been rejected. 

A continuation of this trend would mean 
that the State's right-to-work law would be- 
come less the shield it has been. The free- 
dom of choice which the law prescribes will 
have been exercised before reaching that 
stage where the statute would be revoked. 

Nevertheless, it is a blow to amicable and 
fair conditions, especially in the South, that 
the Federal Government is now moving to 
repeal that section of the Taft-Hartley law 
which recognizes and validates right-to-work 
laws of the States. 

The recommendation of President John- 
son for repeal was not surprising. It had 
long been known it would come. But it was 
not pleasant to see it in actuality. His sup- 
port undoubtedly means that Congress will 
repeal, 

There is no question but that States hav- 
ing right-to-work laws are attractive to in- 
dustry. A State enacting such a law demon- 
trated not only its belief in the right of the 
individual, but revealed that attitude of 
worker independence to the country. 

The President says repeal would bring 
about national uniformity. This would be 
achieved by enforced conformity. 

Here is the 20th century scheme of things. 
Everything must be national in scope and 
authority. The States do not enjoy the 
right to be different. They are repressed. 
It is an appalling affront to State and in- 
dividual independence. 

South Carolina’s right-to-work law does 
not outlaw the unions. Far from it. But it 
does give the worker the prerogative of choos- 
ing between unionization and an independ- 
ent status when that privilege is at issue. 

In our State, the result will not be so 
cloudy if recent developments are to be the 
shape of the future. The workers desiring 
to avoid the collectivism of trade unioniza- 
tion can, as they have in recent tests, stave 
it off at the polls in the elections provided for 
decisions. That right will remain, but the 
worker of nonunion proclivities loses when 
his side loses. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, May 21, 
1965] 


TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL 


Labor forces in Congress are preparing the 
strategy for a swift and silent repeal of 
Taft-Hartley 14(b). This section affirms the 
right of States to enact right-to-work laws, 
says the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Rep- 
resentative Fnaxk THompson, Democrat of 
New Jersey, sponsor of the 14(b) repeal bill, 
has been named chairman of the House 
Labor Subcommittee that will consider the 
repeal. Mr. THOMPSON said recently that his 
subcommittee would begin hearings within 
a few days after the labor message is sent 
to Congress. 

Representative THompson indicated that 
he would attempt to rush the bill through 
his subcommittee in the following remarks: 
“I want to give each side an opportunity to 
present its arguments, but two or three peo- 
ple on each side ought to be sufficient. I 
trust and hope H.R. 77 (the 14(b) repeal 
bill) will be quickly enacted.” 
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If section 14(b) is repealed, thousands of 
workers will be compelled to join unions or 
lose their jobs. With such an important 
civil right involved, it is surprising to hear 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
would allow his desire to see his own repeal 
bill enacted override the necessity of a full 
and fair hearing. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Post, May 27, 
1965] 
FREEDOM AND GROWTH 


Calling for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act so labor unions can kill off 
right-to-work laws, which protect employees 
in making their own free choice for or against 
union membership, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany recently claimed the 19 States 
that have right-to-work laws are the most 
“backward” in the country. Obviously, he 
not only was incorrect in his statement but 
was ignoring factors involving climate, geog- 
raphy, population, and history as well. 

He was also ignoring these interesting 
facts: During the 1953-63 period, the num- 
ber of nonagricultural employees in States 
with right-to-work laws rose 23.3 percent, 
as compared with only 9 percent in other 
States. This reflects new job opportunities. 
The three States with fastest growth were 
Arizona, Florida and Nevada, all with right- 
to-work laws. In 1955-65, workers in right- 
to-work States had their weekly earnings rise 
46.8 percent, while those in other States had 
an increase of only 42.8 percent, according 
to Census Bureau figures. 

Even if freedom didn’t promote growth, we 
would choose freedom. But when freedom 
and growth go together, Americans should 
demand that President Lyndon B. Johnson 
not pay off the labor politicians by repealing 
section 14(b). (Chattanooga Free Press.) 


[From the Florence (S.C.) News, June 1, 
1965] 


DAZZLING DISPLAY oF SEMANTICS 


The Johnson administration finds itself in 
something of a rhetorical bind in advocating 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley provision allow- 
ing States to outlaw the union shop. It is 
committed to repeal for reasons which have 
nothing to do with abstract logic and is too 
realistic to incant the usual labor argu- 
ments for it. The result, not surprisingly, 
is a dazzling display of semantic sleight of 
hand. 

In his House subcommittee testimony the 
other day, Labor Sec Wirtz brushed 
aside the typical contention that States 
which ban the union shop with right-to- 
work laws have lower wages, etc., than those 
that don’t. He correctly noted that such 
comparisons prove little; the two groups of 
States have too many other differences more 
basic than their labor laws. He indicated 
the administration fails to find convincing 
economic reasons for repeal. 

Nonetheless, the unions did support Presi- 
dent Johnson in the last election and are 
demanding repeal as their pound of flesh. So 
the Labor Secretary was obliged to find some 
kind of reason to back their drive. He of- 
fered what he called philosophic arguments. 

One flight of metaphysics involved the 
theory that repeal is needed to preclude dis- 
ruptive” flights over individual State laws. 
This is basically the familiar ploy Commu- 
nists often use to prove they're peaceloving: 
Of course, we want peace, and if you really 
wanted it too you'd let us have our way. 

Throttling one side or another does effec- 
tively end a dispute. It doesn’t take Kant 
or Schopenhauer, though, to see that the 
virtue of such a settlement depends less on 
the resulting peace than on which side is 
throttled. Indeed, if the administration is 
merely interested in getting the issue settled, 
the quickest course might be to add its de- 
cisive weight to forces which would certainly 
support national right-to-work legislation. 
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Mr. Wirtz also contended that right-to- 
work laws impinge on the freedom of “a 
company and union to make an agreement 
of their own choosing,” Here he might have 
called on the analytical branches of philos- 
ophy, which would tell him the underlying 
assumption is that whatever a company and 
union bi is automatically OK. We 
doubt he'd like that premise applied to 
sweetheart contracts or any number of po- 
tential agreements to perform illegal or un- 
ethical acts. 

Right-to-work laws obviously do prevent 
a union and company from agreeing to co- 
erce a nonunion worker into joining an or- 
ganization he opposes. Here, we think, is 
one of the real ethical principles involved: 
Two parties should not bargain away the 
rights of a third who's not represented in 
the discussions. 

That patent truth is what Mr. Wirtz’ con- 
tortive philosophy is trying to avoid. It’s a 
pretty pass when an administration vaunting 
itself as pragmatic practices sophistry in 
homage to the tired ideology of a naked po- 
litical power bloc. 

From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
June 2, 1965] 


For SOUTHERN JOBS 


We agree with former Gov. James F. Byrnes 
in viewing an attack on right-to-work laws 
as a form of industrial harassment, aimed 
especially at the South. 

Southern States have been attracting in- 
dustries that are fed up with union perse- 
cutions. They are looking for a haven of 
peace. One of the attractions is a State 
law—fairly general among the Southern 
States—leaving workers free to join or not to 
join a union. This freedom of choice has 
required union officials in the South to mind 
their manners and avoid some of the more 
dictatorial policies adopted in States that 
lack right-to-work laws. 

Granting a monopoly to labor unions in 
our judgment is morally and economically 
wrong. The unions are so strong in highly 
industrialized regions that they have become 
a political force. Big-labor bosses talk on 
equal terms with high public officials who 
are supposed to represent everybody, not just 
the unions. 

In his address to the Rotary Club of Flor- 
ence, Mr. Byrnes assailed Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz and others in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for demanding repeal of the right- 
to-work laws. He noted peaceful labor rela- 
tions among southern attractions. 

Labor union bosses don’t want peace. 
They thrive on strikes and turmoil. The 
people need protection from them and from 
the politicians they control. Right-to-work 
laws were designed to furnish such protec- 
tion. They should not be repealed. 

[From the Florence (S.C.) News, June 7, 
1965] 
WITH OTHER EpITrors—RIGHT-TO-WORK: 
THE ISSUE 


Debate over the “right-to-work” section of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is getting near the 
hysterical pitch evident in 1947 when T-H 
was passed. At that time union leaders 
called the act “the slave labor law.” Even 
President Harry Truman picked up the 
term and kept it alive for several years. 
That he was wrong has been shown month 
after month ever since the act became law. 
Reading the strike news you don’t get the 
idea that union members are the slaves of 
anyone. They're certainly not the slaves 
of management. 

Today 19 States have right-to-work laws, 
including Florida. In brief what these laws 
do is permit an individual to hold a job 
without joining a union. But they do not 
prohibit union organization nor union mem- 
— They simply give the individual a 

oice. 
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Current proposals in Congress, backed by 
AFL-CIO and all organized labor, would 
abolish these right-to-work laws of the 
States by repealing section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which says: “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed as authorizing the 
execution or application of agreements re- 
quiring membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment in any State 
or territory in which such execution or ap- 
plication is prohibited by State or terri- 
torial law.” 

It is presumed that, once 14(b) is repealed 
unions will make an all-out effort to orga- 
nize all firms in all States. However, the 
effect of present State laws banning com- 
pulsory union membership is being exag- 
gerated the way Taft-Hartley was in 1947. 

To select just one State, statistics show 
that since Virginia adopted its law against 
compulsory unionism there have been 1,479 
plant elections supervised by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Of these, according 
to the NLRB’s figures, the union won 929 
and lost 550—a ratio of almost 2 to 1. 
In North Carolina, also a right-to-work State, 
for the same period—1947-64—the unions 
won 874 and lost 684. So, right-to-work 
laws have not meant the death of unionism. 
And they have not meant stagnation and 
loss of income for employees. Quite the op- 
posite, in fact. States with right-to-work 
laws have since 1959 shown a greater gain 
in per capita income than the heavily 
unionized States. 

The issue boils down to this: Shall there be 
compulsory unionism throughout the United 
States? Shall each worker be made to join a 
union and pay union dues and assessments 
in order to hold his job? This would be the 
case in all 50 States if section 14(b) is 
repealed. Freedom to join a labor union 
has long been established under law and 
nothing in right-to-work legislation abridges 
it. But what some union leaders overlook 
is that freedom works both ways, or should. 
The worker should also have the right to 
reject union membership if he desires. 
[Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel.] 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
June 11, 1965] 


BRIBERY BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Reporting expenditures in the Fifth Dis- 
trict’s special congressional race, the News’ 
Lee Bandy reveals two interesting facets 
aside from the figures which all candidates 
for Federal office are requred to file with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

On their face, it appears that former Rep- 
resentative ALBERT WATSON, who resigned the 
office he had won as a Democrat to run for it 
again as a Republican, is spending much 
more than his opponent, Democrat Preston 
Callison. And he may be, but WATSON re- 
ported some figures he didn’t have to report 
under the law. 

Mr. WaTSON listed personal expenditures of 
about the same amount as Callison. But he 
accounted for about $10,000 more than did 
Callison, since he listed also what had been 
spent in his behalf by others. 

Mr. Callison listed something like $3,250, 
most of which came from the Democratic 
Party. Perhaps no special committees have 
done anything in his behalf. 

However, Mr. Watson is “running scared,” 
as well he might, even though Mr. Callison is 
generally believed to be the underdog. 

ALBERT WATSON is a symbol of resurgence of 
the Republican party in the South and the 
national Democrats are especially anxious to 
knock him off since Senator STROM THUR- 
MOND bolted the Democratic Party and seems 
to be a shoo-in for reelection on the Republi- 
can ticket next year. 

But the most interesting aspect of the 
report is that Mr. Callison, the Democrat, 
says he refused a contribution of $10,000 
from the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
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Education. COPE is the AFL—CIO’s political 
arm. It receives money from the unions 
which are members of the AFL-CIO, money 
which has been collected from individual 
workers in union dues, and spends it as the 
leaders see fit. 

While it is illegal for a labor union to make 
a direct contribution to a political campaign, 
since their funds are tax free, it is legal for 
the unions to carry on “political education,” 
By stretching a point the unions treat cam- 
paign contributions as political education 
and get away with it. 

Mr. Callison, of course, is to be commended 
for refusing the contribution. Being a man 
of strict honor, he probably would have done 
so anyway. But he has indicated that one 
reason was that, in return for the $10,000, the 
unions wanted him to promise to vote for 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

We don’t know how Mr. Callison feels about 
the issue; he probably would vote against re- 
peal because he is a conservative Democrat. 
But let’s assume he might vote either way. 
The offer of a $10,000 campaign contribution 
in exchange for voting for repeal is an at- 
tempt at bribery. 

Many individuals and firms make political 
contributions to candidates they think may 
favor them. But anyone, union, individual, 
or management, who ties such a specific 
string to his contribution is involved in a 
flagrant form of bribery. 

An offer of $10,000 to “vote right” after 
taking office would be bribery. What’s the 
difference between before and after? The 
candidate or the officeholder stands to benefit 
personally either way. 

What's more, the AFL-CIO attempted this 
bribe with money taken from workers who 
may oppose both Mr. Callison and repeal 
of 14(b). 

No wonder Mr. Callison declined. 

From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and Review, 
June 16, 1965] 


Write Eu OR WEEP 


At the bitter end of the President's long. 
delayed labor message came the tail that 
wagged the dog—the reluctant and apolo- 
getic recommendation that Congress remove 
from the Taft-Hartley Act the 44 words of 
section 14(b) that empower the States to 
protect their workers against compulsory 
unionism. 

This recommendation was offered, the Pres- 
ident said, “with the hope of reducing con- 
flicts in our national labor policy that for 
several years have divided Americans in vari- 
ous States. The division arises from the fact 
that the citizens of 19 States have availed 
themselves of the labor freedom made possi- 
ble by 14(b), while those of 31 States have 
not as yet done so. Simply stated, the Presi- 
dent would remove the “conflict” by scuttling 
the right to work without paying union dues 
where it is now State law, while terminating 
the chance of ever having such liberty in all 
the others. 

The President did not say he is asking re- 
peal of 14(b) to pay off his election debt to 
the AFL-CIO chieftains who ordered out 
their troops and opened the union treasuries 
to campaign for him in a big and effective 
way. If this is not so, Mr. Johnson might 
have achieved his stated desire to “insure 
uniform application of our national labor 
relations policy” by proposing a Federal 
open-shop law insuring to all workers in all 
States the right and privilege of voluntary 
unionism. 

And this reform might have been accom- 
plished far more easily and have added con- 
siderably more luster to the L.B. J. “image.” 
Every Congressman knows—and certainly 
the President should—that the American 
people do not want compulsory unionism. 
The latest of several public opinion polls at- 
testing to this pegs the opposition at 2 to 1. 
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No less an authority than Speaker McCor- 
MACK has expressed doubt of enough House 
votes to pass a repealer of 14(b). 

But it would be foolhardy to think that a 
President with L.B.J.’s reputation on Capitol 
Hill would now ask “early and favorable con- 
sideration” of this proposal if he did not feel 
sure of getting it. 

If the President has his way, the freedom 
to join or not to join a union will, overnight, 
become a bitter memory. Unhorsed for a 
time in 19 States, the membership drives of 
the labor bosses restored to the saddle will 
make Genghis Khan look like a Boy Scout. 
But it cannot happen if every American 
who wants right-to-work laws will tell his 
Congressman and his Senators so—and put it 
in writing. A majority in both houses will 
support 14(b)—if their constituents support 
them. Without support, we should expect 
administration pressures to insure a major- 
ity. 

Better to write today than blame yourself 
tomorrow. 


From the Charleston (S. OC.) News & Courier, 
June 16, 1965] 


ABUSE OF POWER 


One of the reasons that thoughtful citi- 
zens oppose repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which permits State right- 
to-work laws, is that unions already have too 
much power. 

In recent years, the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the National Labor Relations Board have 
added to the wide powers already held by 
labor unions. For example, they have gained 
additional powers to force arbitration of dis- 
putes with employers. In one instance, a 
company was required to submit to arbitra- 
tion its decision to subcontract a portion of 
the work in which it was engaged. The 
NLRB rarely misses a chance to curtail an 
employer's rights. In one recent case, it 
ruled that an employer could not dismiss a 
worker who admitted instigating a strike in 
violation of his union's contract. 

Why should unions have a larger grant of 
power in this country? Certainly, they have 
not shown an increased sense of responsi- 
bility to the public. The power they have 
gained is power they have abused. Consider 
the last shipping strike which cost the Nation 
$1.5 billion in lost trade. To give irrespon- 
sible union bosses new power is like giving 
a child a loaded pistol. 


[From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and Re- 
view, June 18, 1965] 


Unions Hrr Borrom 


Ten thousand dollars seems a mighty low 
price for a congressional vote to repeal 14(b), 
yet this was the union price tag indicated 
in a Washington Sunday paper last week— 
and not in the funny pages, either. Nor 
have we seen or heard of any higher quota- 
tions since. 

Preston Callison, the Democratic candidate 
in a special election in the Second Congres- 
sional District of South Carolina, was re- 
ported by the paper as saying that he has 
turned down an offer of $10,000 from the 
AFL-CIO political committee because it was 
contingent on his support of repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States to prohibit the union shop.” 
The article goes on to say that South Caro- 
lina is one of the 19 States that have passed 
such a right-to-work law. 


No one seems to gag too much nowadays 
at unions giving a bundle of compulsory 
dues money to a favored candidate-in-need 
as a campaign contribution—no matter how 
much of it may have come from members 
who would vote for the other fellow. But, 
when this cash is frankly labeled as ad- 
vance payment for a specific vote in Con- 
gress, the odor (toujours moi) becomes un- 
mistakable. 
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Or so it appears to Reed Larson, executive 
vice president of the National Right-To-Work 
Committee, who sent a clipping of the ar- 
ticle to the Attorney General with a letter 
demanding immediate investigation into 
possible violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in this South Carolina special election. 

Mr, Larson also complimented Mr. Callison 
for turning the offer down and expressed 
his confidence that “no present Congress- 
men could or will be swayed by any financial 
attempts to influence their votes on an issue 
of great importance to the people of this 
country.” But, he emphasized, it is vital 
that such bribery attempts are exposed 80 
that the people may know how far the power 
gluttons of Big Labor will go to cheat and 
enslave their fellow men and women. 

Only the 44 words of 14(b) stand between 
American workers and nationwide compul- 
sory unionism, the right to join or not to 
join a union, the right to work without pay- 
ing tribute to a labor trust. To strike those 
words would be coldblooded betrayal. We 
do not think the men and women of the 
Congress of the United States, whatever their 
involvements, their fears, their attitudes to- 
ward unions, are any more capable of such 
collective cynicism than of entertaining 
bribery. 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier, 
June 18, 1965] 


NCC For COMPULSION 


Church membership is voluntary. No one 
compels a person to join, But the National 
Council of Churches won’t uphold the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association when it is ap- 
plied to a labor union. The NCC has testi- 
fied before the House Labor and Education 
Committee in support of repealing section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
State right-to-work laws. 

If the NCC has its way, working men and 
women in 19 States with right-to-work laws 
no longer will have the right to choose or 
reject union membership. Some of them 
will be compelled to join a union to hold a 
job, and forced to pay dues to unions that 
use the money for political purposes. 


From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, June 22, 
1965] 


A Price Tad ON REPEAL or 14(b)? 

After alleging that hearings on repeal of 
right-to-work legislation by the House Sub- 
committee on Labor was one-sided in favor of 
repeal, the National Right-To-Work Com- 
mittee said in its newsletter: 

“At the same time that the National 
Right-To-Work Committee was protesting 
the ‘bobtailed’ hearings it was calling atten- 
tion to the lengths the labor bosses are will- 
ing to go to win this battle. Ina letter to the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
national committee demanded an immedi- 
ate investigation into the possibility of a 
violation of the Corrupt Practices Act in the 
special election being held in South Caro- 
lina’s Second District. The letter pointed 
out that Preston Callison, the Democratic 
candidate, was quoted by a Washington 
newspaper as saying that ‘he has turned 
down an offer of $10,000 from the AFL-CIO’s 
political committee because it was contin- 
gent on his support of repeal of 14 (b). Does 
this mean the AFL-CIO has put a $10,000 
price tag on a vote to repeal 14 (b)?“ 

Although it is doubtful that the protest 
will bring any action, it throws additional 
light on the terrific union pressures on Con- 
gressmen to kill the right-to-work laws. 
Incumbents facing close races will be 
threatened with the use of massive funds 
to defeat them if they refuse to vote for 
repeal. 

Even the Democratic leaders in Congress 
are being shoved aside while the adminis- 
tration and labor union lobbyists turn the 
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screws to pass legislation that would make 
union membership compulsory for job- 
holders. 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
June 26, 1965] 


FREEDOM VS. COERCION 


In recommending repeal of the section of 
the Taft-Hartley Act that permits State 
right-to-work laws, President Johnson has 
presumably paid his debt to o. labor 
for its help in his campaign for election last 
November. The low-keyed style of his recom- 
mendation, which took up only two para- 
graphs at the tail end of his labor message 
to Congress, is hardly indicative, however, of 
any great enthusiasm for it. 

The President’s only given reason for 
knocking out State laws that ban compulsory 
union membership is to reduce “conflicts in 
our national labor policy that for several 
years have divided Americans in various 
States.” Yet his proposal is bound to set in 
motion one of the bitterest conflicts that 
has divided Congress during the present ses- 
sion, and to arouse passionate arguments 
concerning the rights of man, and the rights 
of the State, versus federally backed coercion 
by labor. 

In 19 States, workers can join, or not join 
unions, as they desire. Repeal of that pro- 
viso would deprive the workers of the right 
to make their own choice. It would con- 
stitute an invasion of States rights, but 
much more, it would constitute an assault 
on individual freedom. It is one of the 
remarkable anomalies of our times that peo- 
ple who cherish their designation as “lib- 
erals” should be in the forefront of those 
pressing for compulsory unionism. 

The President’s message, including recom- 
mendations also for an increase in the un- 
employment insurance tax paid by employers 
to help finance supplementary jobless pay 
benefits, and for extension of the Federal 
minimum wage and overtime law, is patently 
intended to comfort organized labor. By 
the same token, it will be construed in many 
quarters as an administration bristling 
against business. Politics obviously figures 
in this kind of power play, and somebody 
inevitably gets the worst of it.— (The Lowell 
(Mass.) Sun.) 


[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald, 
June 28, 1965] 


OTHER Fotks Sar: WHat ABOUT UNIONISM 
REQUIRES COMPULSION? 


For many reasons, including possibly the 
wrong ones, some men do not want to belong 
to a union. They do not feel they need the 
protection of unionism. Or they do not want 
to pay the dues and assessments, or—in rarer 
cases—they have religious objections, etc. 
Some of them do not like to have their money 
spent for political purposes which do not re- 
flect their own partisan preference. 

Given these personal objections, then, to 
what extent should these men be compelled 
to join a union in order to hold their job? 
Granting that the union is a good thing, to 
what extent should the Government lend its 
support in making membership compulsory? 

This is what the fuss over repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law is about. Sec- 
tion 14(b) reserves to the States the right to 
enact right-to-work laws, which 19 of them 
have done. These laws forbid compulsory 
membership, All these laws, says the Presi- 
dent, who is seeking repeal of 14(b), are divi- 
are which is certainly true, but beside the 
point. 

W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, goes 
the President one better. It (section 14(b) ) 
has cluttered up the political processes in al- 
most every State of the Union, and it will 
continue to do so as long as the Federal law 
invites such controversy.” This, too, is prob- 
ably true, but irrelevant. The real question 
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is this: What is so overpoweringly, indisput- 
ably good about union membership, what is 
so essential to the public interest that the 
Government should lend itself to making this 
membership compulsory and a condition of 
employment for freemen? 

Church membership is also a good thing, 
but the Government would not dare to make 
it compulsory. Political partisanship is also 
a good thing in a two-party system, but the 
election law does not require any of us to 
join and fully safeguards those who prefer a 
listless independence. And even in national 
security and the defense of the Nation, the 
Government makes full provision for con- 
scientious objectors. (Charleston, W. Va., 
Daily Mail.) 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, June 29, 
1965] 


UNION LEADERS SEEK “MONEY” 


There are several reasons why the big labor 
unions, or their leaders anyway, want Con- 
gress to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and we have cited many of 
them in previous writings. 

Most of them boil down to money, of 
which they would get more, and political 
power, of which they would have more, if 
they could obtain national prohibition 
against the right-to-work laws in effect in 
19 States, with others having had them un- 
der active consideration for years. 

This factor in the situation was pinpointed 
in a statement filed with the House special 
subcommittee on Labor while it was con- 
ducting abruptly halted hearings ostensibly 
to . whether repeal was wanted or 
n A ose o ing re were given 
short shrift. ee e . 

In his statement former Representative 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr., coauthor of the act which 
was passed in 1947 over President Truman's 
veto, said the unions want to be free to 
compel workers to join a union if they can 
get a 5i-percent favorable vote in a plant 
or industry because of “the money and 
power it gives the union official.” 

Mr. Hartley says the unions now are tak- 
ing in about $1 billion a year in dues from 
members and that a substantial part of this 
goes into political spending, regardless of 
how the rank and file of the membership 
feels about the candidates supported or op- 
posed or the causes espoused with their 
money. 

“By suggestion” of AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, Mr. Hartley continued, a ma- 
jor part of the union staff people, repre- 
senting a payroll of $34 million per month, 
were used in political action programs dur- 
ing the campaigns of 1964. 

“Unions probably were responsible for 
spending as much money on the national 
political campaigns as either party at the 
height of the campaign,” the Taft-Hartley 
coauthor declared. 

He did not say so, but it is a well known 
fact that unions not only have used their 
paid personnel to direct political activities, 
but they also make direct cash contribu- 
tions to candidates they believe will favor 
them or who will promise to do so. We 
noted here only a few days ago that State 
Representative Preston Callison had said he 
refused a $10,000 contribution to his cam- 
paign for Congress because tied to it was 
a pledge to vote for repeal of section 14(b). 

Both are against the law, and Hartley 
said it was the intention of Congress in re- 
vising the union-management relations act 
to forbid political spending by unions, which 
are tax-free institutions. 

“At the time the Taft-Hartley Act was 
enacted, those of us working on it thought 
we had plugged all loopholes for political 
spending by unions,” he said. “Subsequent 
court decisions and rulings by the NLRB, 
coupled with lack of enforcement, have all 
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but made those provisions of the law use- 
less.” 

As an example of how forced union mem- 
bership adds to union income, Mr. Hartley 
cited an NLRB reversal of a case in Indiana 
in 1961 which permitted agency shop” con- 
tracts, requiring nonunion members to pay 
dues along with members. It meant addi- 
tional revenues of $1 million a year for one 
union, the United Auto Workers, in that one 
State alone. Others, of course, got theirs, 
too. 


If the repealer is enacted, union income 
will increase tremendously, and so will the 
use of union dues dollars for political and 
legislative activity. Mr. Hartley says the 
political future and the domination of Gov- 
ernment in the United States by union 
leaders is at stake in the issue. 

Fred Hartley is no biased foe of unionism. 
He is a former union member who marched 
in picket lines and who for 12 of the 20 
years he served in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives was the spokesman for the 
American Federation of Labor in the Repub- 
lican side of the House. 

Yet he says: 

“Why should voluntary union member- 
ship—the principle upon which unionism 
grew and prospered—be so bitterly attacked 
by union officials and their adherents? The 
answer is—money.” 

Not the welfare of the workers and the 
public, as witness the violent Teamsters 
strike in Philadelphia which tied up even 
emergency food deliveries. But money for 
the leaders to use as they see fit. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, July 5, 

1965] 


FRONTIER JUSTICE AND 14(b) 


People chuckle now over the old frontier 
justice typified by the western judge who 
told the defendant, “We'll give you a quick, 
fair trial, and then we'll hang you.” 

But similar treatment of the American 
workers of 1965 by the Senate of the United 
States is not so laughable. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Labor held 
brief hearings on the bill to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley and thereby deny 
workers in all States the right to work with- 
out being compelled to join a union. 

The hearing was loaded on the side of 
the union leaders. Not a single rank-and- 
file worker was allowed to be heard, although 
more than 100 wrote and asked for permis- 
sion to testify personally. All were turned 
down by the staff of Senator McNamara, 
Michigan Democrat, and chairman of the 
subcommittee, on the excuse that the Senate 
was pressed for time. 

One of the workers was S. D. Cadwallader, 
a member of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors & Brakemen, a union man for 23 years, 
and an employee of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. With him when he gave a press 
statement in lieu of testimony were Maurice 
Carroll, president of Lodge 631, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Boston; Velio Iaca- 
bucei, a member of the International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees, Philadel- 
phia, and Luther Sudbury, a Negro and 
former member of Local 307A, Motion Pic- 
ture Projection Union, Philadelphia. 

“The four of us are here to speak for 
thousands of rank-and-file members who 
are sick and tired of being ignored,” Cad- 
wallader said. “Just what is this country 
and our Congress coming to? The vast ma- 
jority of the people and almost all Members 
of Congress rose up last year in wrathful 
indignation at the injustices being done to 
Negroes—a minority. 

“This year a small band of power-hungry 
union officials—including the leaders of 
known corrupt and Communist-dominated 
unions—are demanding the repeal of 14(b) 
and thus the right to legalize compulsory 
union membership. They want to inflict 
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their will on a minority. But a large mi- 
nority. Every public opinion poll shows 
about 35 percent of union membership in 
favor of voluntary union membership. And 
what does Congress do? Do they listen to 
the men who will be most affected by the 
repeal of 14(b)? No. 

“They spend almost all the committee 
hearing time listening to salaried union offi- 
cials who have shown again and again that 
they don’t give a hoot for the rank and file.” 

Mr. Cadwallader may have learned ali there 
was to know about railroading on the B. & O., 
but in Washington he is observing a different 
type of railroading—frontier justice style. 


From the Greenville (S.C.) Observer, 
July 8, 1965] 


RANK-AND-FILE WORKERS IGNORED IN 14(b) 
ISSUE 


The Senate Subcommittee on Labor held 
hearings on the bill to repeal the right-to- 
work law recently. The hearings were brietl 
and, similar to the House committee hear- 
ings, the viewpoint of the working people was 
either ignored or those speaking for right to 
work were badgered and insulted. (During 
House committee hearings, Congressman 
THOMPSON, committee chairman, contemp- 
tuously dismissed as shills“ a group of union 
members who pleaded with him for an op- 
portunity to testify against repeal.) 

According to Hugh C. Newton of the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee, more than 
100 rank-and-file workers wrote and asked 
for permission to personally testify in favor 
of section 14(b) before the Senate commit- 
tee. All were turned down by Senator Mc- 
Namara, Democrat, of Michigan, committee 
chairman, and his staff. 

The excuse was that the Senate was 
pressed for time. But later when Senator 
McNamara was asked to extend the hearings 
so rank-and-file workers could testify he re- 
plied that this was unnecessary. 


[From the Florence (S.C.) News, July 13, 
1965] 


RIGHT-TO-WORK Law: A CORRECTIVE 

Washington reporters are saying that the 
vote on repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which permits the States, if they 
so choose, to pass right-to-work laws, is apt 
to be extremely close and could go one way 
or the other. 

Just why this should be so is a puzzle. 
Right to work doesn’t discriminate in any 
shape, manner, or form against labor or the 
unions. It simply gives each worker the 
right to choose—to decide for himself, with- 
out fear of union or employer coercion, 
whether he wants to belong to a union or 
doesn't. If that isn’t a fundamental right, 
essential in any free society, what is? 

The compulsory union shop makes for la- 
bor monopolies comparable to the financial 
and industrial monopolies that were out- 
lawed long ago. And the compulsory union 
shop leaves the way wide open for exploita- 
tion of the membership—the worker must 
join or become jobless and is without the 
power to fight abuses. Right to work is the 
corrective. 

[From the Columbia (S. OC.) Record, 
July 24, 1965] 


THE 14 (b) SHowpown May COME MONDAY 


Next week may be crucial to the working- 
man’s right to work without being forced to 
join a union. 

The bill for repeal of Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which permits South Caro- 
lina and other States to have right-to-work 
laws, is possibly headed for a showdown 
Monday. 

The measure is in the hands of the House 
Rules Committee, which has not rushed to 
bring it to the floor, 
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For the first time ever, the “21-day rule” 
may be invoked, Under this regulation a 
majority of House members present and yot- 
ing can discharge the bill from the Rules 
Committee and schedule it for immediate 
consideration by the entire body. 

“Discharge” motions may be considered 
only on the second and fourth Mondays of 
each month. If advocates of repeal do not 
force a showdown on July 26 they will indi- 
cate that they do not think they have enough 
votes to win. 

The extraordinary effort put forth recently 
by Vice President HUMPHREY to repeal 14(b) 
is a tipoff that proponents of compulsory 
unionism are unsure of passage. He has 
been threatening Democrats with defeat of 
the farm bill if they do not repeal the per- 
we legislation for State right-to-work 
aws. 

Referring to Humpurey’s strategy as 
“blackjack tactics,” Reed Larson, head of the 
National Right-To-Work Committee, said: 
“The pressure tactics used by the Vice Presi- 
dent to bargain on 14(b) are a candid ad- 
mission that union bosses have lost the battle 
to win support of the people of the United 
States. Since the people are against them, 
the only alternative they have is to move 
the decisionmaking process out of the pub- 
lic view and put it into the smoke-filled back 
rooms where the wheelers and dealers will 
attempt to horse trade away another individ- 
ual freedom.” 

Both sides in the controversy admit that 
the House vote will be close. One of the 
bitterest Congressional fights of the year may 
be expected when and if the bill for repeal 
of employees’ freedom of choice reaches the 
floor of the House. 


[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, July 
24, 1965 


RicHt-To-Work ISSUE REACHES ITs CLIMAX 


Word is that Monday is to be a decisive 
day on the right-to-work law in Congress. 

The House will vote on forcing the issue 
out of committee to the floor. This, in fact, 
will be an expression on the question itself. 

At stake is a big labor proposal (supported 
and submitted by President Johnson) to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That section simply recognizes the right of 
States to have right-to-work laws. 

If it is repealed, this will have the effect 
n prohibiting States from maintaining the 

WS. 

South Carolina is 1 of 19 States which 
have right-to-work laws on the books, 

Simply stated, the law declares that no 
person shall be required to join a union in 
order to work; and conversely that no person 
shall be prohibited from joining a union in 
order to work. 

The big political club, wielded especially 
by Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, has 
been brought out to line up votes for repeal, 
For example, he has warned southerners 
that they had better vote his way or jeopard- 
ize pending one-price-cotton legislation. 

There is no sign of wavering in the ranks 
of South Carolina Representatives, who are 
solidly in favor of maintaining the right- 
to-work law. 

However, forces on both sides will be work- 
ing feverishly to infiuence their Congressmen 
this weekend. 

Letters, telegrams, and telephone calls are 
pouring into Washington. 

If you feel strongly enough, one way 
or the other, to express yourself, this is the 
time to do it. A letter mailed today should 
reach the Capital on Monday. At this late 
date a telegram might be preferable. 

The vote is likely to be close. 

Rarely is a strong expression of public 
opinion so needed as now. The political in- 
fighting is intense—and only the public can 
demand that the decision be made on other 
than pressure—group considerations. 
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Reed Larson, head of a national committee 
to keep right-to-work in force, declares that 
the popular voice is against repeal. He says: 

“Every reliable survey reflects overwhelm- 
Ing opposition to the practice of forcing 
working men and women into labor organi- 
zations. 

“Virtually every Congressman who has 
polled his constituents has found the people 
against (repeal). All but a handful of Con- 
gressmen concede that their mail is running 
against this radical proposal in a lopsided 
fashion.” 

Monday's vote might very well be a critical 
measurement of the public’s influence on its 
representatives in Washington. 


{From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
July 28, 1965] 
BATTLE For 14(b) 


Right-to-work laws, now in existence in 
19 States, have been the target of a ruth- 
less campaign waged in behalf of union boss- 
ism by the Johnson administration. The 
campaign is coming to a climax this week 
in the House of Representatives, where a 
vote is scheduled on a proposal to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 
At this writing, the issue is in doubt, 

Although right-to-work laws enjoy wide- 

spread popular support, their elimination is 
part of the price that President Johnson 
owes labor leaders for political allegiance. 
In pressing for repeal, the President is show- 
ing the same kind of determination he is 
exhibiting in other fields, notably in Viet- 
nam. 
We have commented heretofore on the 
paradox of an American President commit- 
ting his countrymen to a war for freedom in 
an alien land while striving with all his 
might to deprive them of their own free- 
doms at home. 

Despite Mr. Johnson’s past victories, the 
cause of 14(b) is not yet lost. By allying 
themselves in a common cause, Republicans 
and conservative Democrats may yet turn 
the tide. A flood of mail pouring into Capi- 
tol Hill is urging them to stand in defense 
of the right not to pay dues to a union. 
Should Congress fail to protect this right, 
there will be, we predict, a surge of anger 
throughout the country which well may 
carry over into the next elections. 

Americans have been slow to waken to the 
excesses of big labor. The move to kill 
section 14(b) is opening the eyes of voters. 
Win or lose, the battle may be a turning 
point in public tolerance of big unionism. 
{From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, July 29, 

1965 


RicHtT-To-Work Fronr Must Go ON 


Under threats of political reprisals from 
the Johnson administration and the big 
union bosses, Congress will make it compul- 
sory for workingmen to join unions to hold 
jobs all over America. 

By repealing section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, it will strike down individual 
freedom by denying the States authority to 
have right-to-work laws under which em- 
ployees are not forced to pay tribute to a 
union to hold their jobs. 

South Carolina and 18 other States now 
guarantee this freedom from coercion and is 
one of the targets of those seeking enforced 
unionism. 

The impending action by the Congress 
and the President violates the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court has already ruled specifically that the 
rights of individuals must be maintained 
where unionization is concerned. 

If the fight for the right to work is lost on 
Capitol Hill, it should be taken to the courts. 
‘There may be doubts that the Supreme 
Court would dare decide against a major 
project of the present administration, but 
it was bold enough to declare President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt’s National Recovery 
Act unconstitutional when he was at the 
height of his power. It just might display 
the same fortitude again. 


[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, July 
30, 1965] 

BACKLASH POSSIBLE IN “RIGHT To Work” 

The battle of right-to-work legislation is 
far from ended. 

Realistically, the repealers are ahead and 
it will take a powerful uprising of public 
opinion to switch the tide. 

That, however, is not out of the realm of 
distinct possibility. 

For one thing, it is rather well demon- 
strated that a significant majority of Ameri- 
cans are opposed to compulsory unionism; 
and this includes a large segment of union 
members. 

For another, the summary treatment ac- 
corded the repeal measure in the U.S. House 
of Representatives may result in a strong 
backlash of resentment. The liberal repeal- 
ers wouldn’t even allow discussion and de- 
bate. 

George Meaney, president of the AFL-CIO, 
commented that the vote (221 to 203) was “a 
very important step in bringing justice to 
American workers.“ 

The justice he meant was to take away 
from the workers their own choice about 
whether they wish to be members of a union. 
He believes that justice is served by leaving 
this to agreement between company manage- 
ment and unions, rather than to individuals. 

A principal motive in abolishing State 
right-to-work laws is to eliminate one of 
the major industrial attractions in Southern 
States. 

Our virtual absence of labor difficulties is 
of much importance to business. It is more 
important to States like South Carolina 
which need so much to grow economically. 

While the U.S. Congress—paying off a 
Lyndon B. Johnson debt to big labor—may 
eventually wipe these laws out of existence, 
it cannot destroy the spirit of individualism 
and independence that make them effective. 

Congress still cannot force company man- 
agements into agreeing to compulsory union 
membership or enforced payment of dues by 
nonmembers. It’s just that workers no 
longer will have State protection against the 
possibility. 

This may cause southern workers particu- 
larly to take a much more wary look before 
voting in their plants to become associated 
with unions when they know these unions 
will do their best to force everyone into 
ie without regard to personal de- 


[From the ee (S. O.) Post, July 30, 
1965] 


Lanon's DRAFT Law 


So disreputable was the procedure by 
which the House voted to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act that even the Wash- 
ington Post was shaken. “Reports of heavy 
log rolling have come from Capitol Hill,” the 
Post observed acidly. “No doubt this log- 
rolling device is as old as legislatures, but 
it is a discreditable practice and often pro- 
duces bad legislation.” 

Sure enough, it did. Two days later the 
House voted 221 to 203 against the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s right-to-work provision. If 
this shabby piece of work is approved by the 
Senate, of course, millions of American work- 
ers will find themselves drafted into the 
ranks of organized labor. Such compulsion, 
it hardly requires saying, has no place in a 
free society, and among the more distressing 
aspects of this affair is that many of those 
who voted for compulsion last Wednesday 
know it. 

The strategy by which a large segment of 
the House was allowed to vote against its 
convictions was two-fold. First, the repeal 
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bill had to be removed from committee, where 
a majority was content to let it rest indefi- 
nitely. This was done through use of what 
is known as the 21-day rule, a device re- 
cently adopted by the House and never be- 
fore put into use. 

The repeal measure had been in the House 
Rules Committee for some time and, as we 
say, a majority of the committee was pre- 
pared to let it stay there for all time. Under 
the rules, however, a simple majority of the 
House may bring such a bill out of commit- 
tee after 21 days, and this the majority did. 
But when the bill reached the floor, Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL of New York 
exercised his authority as floor manager to 
throttle debate, yielding only a few minutes 
for dissent. 

Meanwhile, other pressures were being ap- 
plied by a steamroller under the command of 
Vice President HUMPHREY, the administra- 
tion’s strategist. Knowing that the farm 
bill would be “must” legislation for some 
Midwestern friends of the right to work, 
Mr. HUMPHREY decided that a few arms were 
vulnerable to twisting. Congressmen from 
labor districts were instructed to pass the 
word: Either vote for repeal of 14(b) or risk 
defeat of the farm bill when it comes up for 
a vote. 

It worked, naturally. Only 117 Republi- 
cans and a handful of southerners who could 
not support repeal under any circumstances 
stood fast. Thus, under the House’s revised 
Taft-Hartley Act, the delicate balance that 
had existed between the rights of manage- 
ment and the rights of labor is no more. 
Only the Senate can save the day. 

But, for the moment, the scales are tipped 
to labor’s advantage, and the union hier- 
archy is delighted. As Midwestern congress- 
men, their heads filled with visions of wheat 
subsidies, rushed to make common cause 
with their brethren from the Northeast, labor 
leaders took new heart. George Meany, the 
AFL-CIO chieftain, gazed down from his 
perch in the House gallery like some huge 
owl freshly fed. The vote, he clucked, “rep- 
resents a very important step in bringing jus- 
tice to American workers.” 

Justice, in Mr. Meany’s lexicon, is being 
forced to join Mr. Meany’s union. It is the 
same sort of justice the Soviet Union dis- 
pensed in Eastern Europe following World 
War II; and the House of Representatives, 
to its everlasting shame, is recorded in favor 
of it. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
July 31, 1965] 


Payorr on 14(b) 


Although President Johnson has been pic- 
tured as reluctant to go along with demands 
for compulsory unionism, he swung decisive 
votes in the House of Representatives against 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Both 
Mr. Johnson and Vice President HUMPHREY 
helped round up support for repeal as the 
showdown neared its climax in the House. 

The President’s behavior in connection 
with 14(b) says more about his character 
than a thousand TV speeches in which L.BWJ, 
is cast as an earnest and homely defender 
of liberty. To pay political debts, he has 
stolen freedom of choice from fellow coun- 
trymen. 

Mr. Johnson is not alone in a hypocritical 
approach to this particular issue. The cam- 
paign against 14(b) has been marked from 
first to last by callous disregard of the popu- 
lar will in many quarters. 

While their mail has been running heavily 
in favor of protection from compulsory taxa- 
tion and their telephone line is hot with pro- 
tests, some Congressmen have acted as if they 
neither read nor hear their constituents. 
Whether they were paid or frightened into 
turning a deaf ear we cannot say. It is a 
question that deserves to be answered before 
the next election day. 
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There will be another opportunity to de- 
fend 14(b). If it has the nerve to resist 
the pressure from the White House, the Sen- 
ate can undo a bad day's work in the House 
and restore to the people what is rightfully 
theirs. 

From the Florence (S.C.) News, Aug. 1, 1965] 
JOHNSON, CONSENSUS, AND 14(b) 

The American Conservative Union, headed 
by former Congressman Donald Bruce, of 
Indiana, has challenged President Johnson 
to apply his come-let-us-reason-together 
formula of “consensus” to the dispute over 
proposed repeal of Taft-Hartley section 14 
(b). Noting that the President, on other is- 
sues, has attempted to find broad-based ma- 
jority support for his policies, ACU submits 
that the consensus on 14(b) is already es- 
tablished. And that consensus, clearly, is 
against repeal. 

Every major polling organization has found 
that on overwhelming majority want to re- 
tain Taft-Hartley’s right-to-work section. 
“If union leaders truly believe in majority 
opinion,” notes the ACU, “they should ac- 
cept the majority opinion in America which 
opposes repeal of section 14(b). 

And if the President earnestly seeks con- 
sensus on the issue, he should reverse his 
position and place the weight of his office 
behind the effort—supported by an over- 
whelming majority of our citizens—to retain 
the statute. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Aug. 9, 1965] 


Last BATTLE ON Rraonr To WORK 


Big labor won its biggest battle of the year 
in the House of Representatives when it suc- 
ceeded in ramming through its bill to repeal 
State right-to-work laws. 

Repeal of the section of the Taft-Hartley 
law which permits the adoption of right-to- 
work codes has long been the chief goal of 
the labor bosses, They have inveighed 
against State measures passed under its au- 
thorization and have spent thousands, pos- 
sibly millions, to protect the union shop. 

For the most part their efforts were un- 
availing at the State level. Those States 
which adopted right-to-work laws were ap- 
parently satisfied with them, for only a very 
few subsequently repealed them. 

Pressure tactics are easier to apply in 
Washington. And in the Washington of 
today the methods of applying pressure have 
been developed to a degree never seen before. 

A new tactic was developed specifically for 
the battle over right to work. Led by Vice 
President HUMPHREY and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Freeman, Representatives from farm 
States were bluntly told that if they did not 
vote as the union leaders wished, the chances 
that a new farm bill would be adopted would 
be considerably diminished. 

This tactic apparently worked in some 
areas. Congressmen from States in which 
union-management relations were of no 
great concern but farm matters were of first 
priority dutifully voted as the administra- 
tion leaders suggested. Since House approval 
of the repealer squeaked by only by the nar- 
rowest of margins, this alone may have made 
the difference. 

Even though by most measures more li- 
beral than the House, the Senate may yet 
balk at this bald attempt to hog-tie the 
workers of America. Republicans are seri- 
ously considering a filibuster in which they 
would be joined by many southerners. If the 
repeal bill can be held up long enough, pub- 
lic opinion may yet come to the rescue of 
right to work. 


[From the Aiken (8.C.) Standard & Review, 
Aug. 5, 1965] 
DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 
There are times, so we've been told, when 
a Congressman or Senator may feel com- 
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pelled, in good conscience, to take a stand 
on some particular issue which he knows 
full well is contrary to wishes of a majority 
of his constituents. By so doing, he un- 
questionably would risk being voted out of 
Office at the next election. And we would 
respect such a man for his conscientiousness, 
even if we disagreed with his position. 

But, we don’t take it for granted, in such 
cases, that someone is really following the 
dictates of conscience just because he claims 
so. We expect, for example, that this might 
be the claim of many among the 221 Mem- 
bers of the present Congress who voted re- 
cently to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act despite the fact freely admitted 
by many of them that their constituents 
were overwhelmingly in favor of keeping 
that provision in the law. We don’t doubt 
one bit that some of them were voting ac- 
cording to some dictates; but not, we are 
equally certain, of conscience. 

Theirs was, in our opinion, an entirely 
unconscionable act. It demonstrated a 
willingness on their part to violate several 
of the basic and inherent rights of all Amer- 
ican working men and women, those who 
are union members as well as those who 
are not, in order to ingratiate themselves 
with power-lusting elements in government 
and in the hierarchies of labor unions, We 
might hope that, when the time comes, these 
congressional servants of somebody else will 
be ousted from office by the constituents 
whom they have betrayed. But our more 
immediate concern is still to preserve, if we 
can, section 14(b), that part of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which stands as a safeguard to a 
workingman’s freedom of choice to join or 
not to join a labor union. 

Fortunately there is still some hope for 
that. The drive by the union bosses, with 
the help of their political debtors in govern- 
ment, to abolish the last vestiges of freedom 
for their membership has still to be voted 
upon by the U.S. Senate. If we, the work- 
ing and taxpaying people of the United 
States, make our sentiments clear to that 
august body, perhaps conscience and com- 
monsense, instead of demagogy, will dictate 
the outcome after all. 


From the Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont, Aug. 
10, 1965] 


SAMUEL GOMPERS FAVORED VOLUNTARY UNION 
DOCTRINE 


The recent vote of the House of Represent- 
atives to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act boils down to an attempt to 
deprive the States of their existing right to 
bar compulsory unionism. 

The principle at stake in the 14(b) issue 
was once eloquently stated by no less a friend 
of the workingman than Samuel Gompers, 
founder of the AFL: 

“There may be here and there a worker 
who for reasons unexplainable to us does 
not join a union of labor. This is his right, 
no matter how morally wrong he may be. It 
is his legal right and no one can or dare 
question his exercise of that legal right. 

“I want to urge devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the principle of 
voluntarism. No lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is invin- 
cible.” 

The House turned a deaf ear to that argu- 
ment for freedom of association and adopted 
the 14(b) repealer under a rule which pro- 
hibited consideration of any other Taft- 
Hartley changes. 

The Senate should give this less super- 
ficial attention and then defeat the repealer. 


[From the Columbia (S. O.) State, 
Aug. 16, 1965] 
TRADING OUT THE FARMERS 


Congressmen interested in having a farm 
bill enacted this year are experiencing some 
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misgivings about the measures’ fate but fail- 
ure to get the bill through could have some 
serious political consequences. 

Some people may have forgotten the in- 
cident, but it was reliably reported that a 
good many farm-area members had sup- 
ported repeal of the right-to-work law sec- 
tion of the labor act in return for assurance 
that the farm bloc would have its bill ac- 
cepted. 

With the support of a good many farmer- 
oriented Congressmen, the right-to-work re- 
peal squeaked through the House. The Rep- 
resentatives, to put it bluntly, had been 
blackmailed into yoting for something they 
did not want passed. 

Now a good many of them apparently fear 
that they have been left holding an empty 
bag. The chaps with whom they “traded” 
may not deliver. 

If the farm bloc in Congress has been 
swindled, the farmers who will have their 
plans disrupted will be entitled to full sym- 
pathy. But the Congressmen who allowed 
themselves to be pressured into voting 
against their principles will be entitled to no 
Sympathy whatsoever. 


From the Columbia (S. OC.) State, 
Aug. 18, 1965] 


Bucks POLITICIANS BACKED BY UNIONS 


To the EDITOR OF THE STATE: 

Most of the Members of Congress, by fa- 
voring repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, have shown they are hypocritical 
in regard to civil rights. 

Forced union membership certainly does 
destroy a vast amount of civil rights. When 
workers are forced to join a union as a 
condition to hold a job, their liberty has been 
taken away at a fast pace. 

I resigned from the union several years ago 
because I did not want my union dues go- 
ing to support radical leftwing politicians, 
The unions always support the most radical 
politicians, 

In the union, or out of the union, I will 
continue to work against the brand of poli- 
ticians supported by the unions. 

CRESS JOINER. 

TALLADEGA, ALA. 


[From the Rock Hill (S. C.) Herald, Aug. 18, 
1965 


STILL A CHANCE To SavE 14 (b) 


Although the House of Representatives 
has voted to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which allows States to have 
right-to-work laws, this action is not ir- 
revocable. 

The Senate still has to act, perhaps soon, 
and right to work could be sustained if 
there were an unequivocal commitment 
against repeal from at least four of these 
seven Senators, all Democrats: Howarp Can- 
NON, Nevada; QUENTIN BurRpDIcCK, North Da- 
kota; ALBERT Gore and Ross Bass, Tennessee; 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, Texas; FRANK Moss, 
Utah; GALE MCGEE, Wyoming. 

A great deal of noise for repeal is being 
made by o labor, but the majority 
of citizens of the United States are in favor 
of voluntary unionism which is to say 
against repeal. Somehow the seven Senators 
listed above must be encouraged to vote for 
the people’s interests, not that of labor 
bosses. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 
RESPECT FOR BELIEFS 

Under the law, a person who conscientious- 
ly objects to military service is not required 
to serve in the Armed Forces. 

Advocates of repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which permits State right- 
to-work laws, have refused to recognize the 
objection on principle that some citizens 
have to membership in a labor union. The 
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House of Representatives rejected an amend- 
ment to the repeal legislation which would 
have exempted from union membership those 
workers whose religious faith forbid them to 
join such organizations. 

If the effort to repeal 14(b) is successful, 
citizens who have religious or other con- 
scientious scruples against joining a union 
may appeal to the courts, which are supposed 
to serve all the people, not simply big union- 
ism. Someday the courts may cast out many 
laws that restrict the freedoms of the people. 
But not now, we fear. 

[From the Florence (S.C.) News, Aug. 23, 

1965 


THERE'S YET CHANCE To Save 14 (b) 


Although the House of Representatives has 
voted to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which allows States to have 
right-to-work laws, this action is not irrevo- 
cable. 

The Senate still has to act, perhaps soon, 
and right to work could be sustained if there 
were an unequivocal commitment against re- 
peal from at least four of these seven Sena- 
tors, all Democrats; Howarp Cannon, Nevada; 
QUENTIN BurpicK, North Dakota; ALBERT 
Gore and Ross Bass, Tennessee; RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, Texas; FRANK Moss, Utah; GALE 
McGee, Wyoming. 

A great deal of noise for repeal is being 
made by organized labor, but the majority of 
citizens of the United States are in favor of 
voluntary unionism which is to say against 
repeal. Somehow the seven Senators listed 
above must be encouraged to vote for the 
people's interests, not that of labor bosses. 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Aug. 30, 

1965] 
A REPEALER IN TROUBLE 


The Johnson juggernaut will turn on all 
its power to bring about repeal of the right- 
to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley law, 
but this may be one drive lacking the Presi- 
dent’s deepest conviction and true desire. 

Deep down, the White House may not be 
too disappointed if repeal fails. Mr. John- 
son, of course, does not relish any defeat. 
Then there are George Meany, Walter Reu- 
ther, and their union masses. They are 
looking the President straight in the eye 
on this issue. They have him on warning. 

But there is also Mr. Johnson's friend, 
Gov. John B. Connally, of Texas, who stanch- 
ly opposes repeal. The Governor isn’t the 
President’s boss, but he is his respected and 
beloved counselor. Although the White 
House can count on Mr. Connally’s abiding 
devotion whatever transpires, it is likely that 
the President finds it distasteful to line up 
against the Governor, 

On the surface, Mr. Johnson will continue 
to be for repeal and will be angered by the 
now-promised filibuster which will have the 
formidable support of Senator Everett DIRK- 
SEN, the Republican leader in the Senate. 
But a combination of the filibuster and the 
opposition of the governor of Texas might 
well save right-to-work, as it should be 
saved. Thoughts of John Connally could 
take some of the President’s heart out of the 
fight. 


[From the Columbia (S. O.) Record, Aug. 31, 
1965] 


‘THURMOND SPIKES 14(b) REPEAL 

President Johnson in his relations with 
Congress has been like Lola in the musical 
comedy, “Damn Yankees.” “What Lola 
wants, Lola gets.” 

But also like the Lola whose power shrank 
before the honesty of a fictional baseball 
player, Lyndon will come a cropper in his 
determination to void the right-to-work laws 
of the States in the current session. 

The “Joe Hardy” of the Capitol Hill Taft- 
Hartley drama is Senator STROM THuRMoND, 
of South Carolina. 
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Under heavy pressure from the White 
House and union leadership, the House of 
Representatives passed the bill for repeal of 
the right-to-work laws, then the measure 
went to the Senate. It was generally con- 
ceded that it would have smooth sailing 
there, for in the Senate what Lyndon wants, 
Lyndon gets. 

The embattled GOP minority was in a 
mood to bow to the administration’s invin- 
cibility on the issue until fellow Republican 
THURMOND stirred the party stalwarts into 
militant alinement with conservative Dem- 
ocrats. 

“There is no more fundamental issue than 
an individual’s right to work,” he told his 
party confederates, “to get and hold a job 
without having to pay tribute. This is an 
issue that transcends party, sectional, per- 
sonal, and all other lines. 

It's an issue that we Republicans should 
and must make, and right now is the time 
to start doing it. It still isn't too late. If 
We really exert ourselves, we can defeat this 
restrictive legislation.” 

THURMOND’s challenge electrified the con- 
ference. 

EVERETT DIRKSEN, Senate minority leader, 
agreed to spearhead the Republican fight. 
He notified his Democratic opposite, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, that the repeal bill passed by the 
House must be shelved or the Senate would 
be tied up with an indefinite filibuster. 

Columnists Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
said the “stunning coup caught the admin- 
istration and its union allies completely off 
guard. It burst on them like a bolt out of 
the blue.” 

The administration had enough votes to 
pass the “restrictive legislation,” but it did 
not have the two-thirds majority necessary to 
cut off debate. A successful filibuster would 
snarl the legislative parade of the Great 
Society and send the impatient Senate far 
past its Labor Day target for adjovrnment. 

MANSFIELD brought anguish to the White 
House when he announced that he would 
press for adjournment this month. Con- 
servative Democratic Senator Sam ERVIN, of 
North Carolina added salt to the wounds 
when he joined the filibuster threat, calling 
attention that the liberals did not have 
enough votes for cloture. 

Johnson was on the spot. He had prom- 
ised union leaders that the Tart-Hartley 
section 14(b) permitting State right-to-work 
laws would be repealed in 1965. Congress- 
men pressured into voting for repeal had 
White House assurance that repeal would be 
accomplished this year and they would not 
be embroiled in a battle on the controversial 
issue during the election year 1966. 

But the President is too astute a politician 
not to realize that he can wreck his domi- 
nance of the Congress by placing his leader- 
ship on the line in a knockdown, time-con- 
suming fight with the odds against him. 

Thanks to THURMOND’s dedication to prin- 
ciple and his propensity for fighting unyield- 
ingly against seemingly insurmountable 
forces, the South Carolina Senator has 
sparked what looms as a successful fight to 
maintain the freedom of choice of American 
workers. 

[From the Ridgeland (S.C.) Jasper County 
News, Sept. 2, 1965] 

WHAT HAPPENS ON RIGHT-TO-WorkK Law 

The Johnson juggernaut will turn on all 
its power to bring about repeal of the right- 
to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley law, 
but this may be one drive lacking the Presi- 
dent’s deepest conviction and true desire. 

Deep down, the White House may not be 
too disappointed if repeal fails. Mr. Johnson 
of course, does not relish any defeat. Then 
there are George Meany, Walter Reuther, and 
their union masses. They are looking the 
President straight in the eye on this issue. 
They have him on warning. 
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But there is also Mr. Johnson's friend, 
Gov. John B. Connally, of Texas, who 
stanchly opposes repeal. The Governor 
isn’t the President’s boss, but he is his re- 
spected and beloyed counselor. Although 
the White House can count on Mr. Connally’s 
abiding devotion whatever transpires, it is 
likely that the President finds it distasteful 
to line up against the Governor. 

On the surface, Mr. Johnson will continue 
to be for repeal and will be angered by the 
now promised filibuster which will have the 
formidable support of Senator EVERETT DRK- 
SEN, the Republican leader in the Senate. 
But a combination of the filibuster and the 
opposition of the Governor of Texas might 
well save right to work, as it should be saved. 
Thoughts of John Connally could take some 
of the President’s heart out of the fight. 

[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, 
Sept. 3. 1965] 


Two CRITICAL MATTERS AT DECISIVE STAGE 


Two matters of much importance to this 
area are reaching the decisive stage in the 
U.S. Senate. 

One is the continuation of one-price cotton 
for the American textile industry. 

The other is a proposal to repeal by Federal 
act the “right-to-work” laws in 19 States. 

Casual speculation hereabouts is that the 
two are very much interrelated. 

In short, it appears to some that the 
Johnson administration is putting the politi- 
cal squeeze on textile-State Senators. 

If these Senators want to retain one-price 
cotton, they had better not put up too bitter 
a battle to keep “right to work” laws. Pres- 
ident Johnson has promised repeal to big 
labor bosses and he intends to fulfill. 

So goes the reasoning that the two meas- 
ures are tied together. At least they have 
reached the crucial stage simultaneously. 

President Johnson is regarded as a man 
who will exert nearly any kind of pressure 
he can to get what he wants. So far, Con- 

has served as little more than an au- 
thenticating agency (someone uncouth might 
say “rubberstamp”) for him. 

Maybe the limit is now past. Senator 
Strom THURMOND and other Republicans 
have gathered strength for the fight to save 
“right-to-work” laws. They have the sup- 
port of many Democrats, such as Senator 
DonALD RUSSELL. Some political writers are 
saying the new coalition is strong enough to 
beat the repeal effort. 

If this be true, a reversal of one-price 
cotton would be purely retaliatory and puni- 
tive. In which case, it ought to be more 
damaging politically to the Johnson admin- 
istration than to those the President seeks 
to punish. 

Certainly not many South Carolinians 
want their Senators to compromise principle 
in order to choose between “right-to-work” 
laws and one-price cotton. 

Each of them has sufficient merit to de- 
mand complete and vigorous support. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 6, 
1965] 


Lasor’s MEANING 


Labor, by definition, means work. But 
labor, to the union member, means organiza- 
tion. And to the union boss, labor means, 
first and foremost, power—power to influence 
politics and politicians. 

On this Labor Day of 1965, the union bosses 
are riding high in the saddle. They have a 
virtual captive in the White House and a 
profusion of supporters in both Houses of 
Congress. They have achieved—and take 
much credit for—Federal legislation on civil 
rights, voting rights, medicare, expanded wel- 
fare programs, and other aspects of Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society. 

Spokesmen for organized labor champion 
the Supreme Court’s decision which denies 
to the States the right to follow the tradi- 
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tional American pattern of legislative appor- 
tionment. And at this very moment, union 
bosses are exerting every effort to secure re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in their unrelenting attack on State right- 
to-work laws. 

Yet even as the bigwigs of organized labor 
call for still greater political activity, there 
arises serious doubt as to just how accurately 
the bosses reflect the attitudes of the rank- 
and-file of union membership. 

The overwhelming majority of American 
working men and women are solid, substan- 
tial citizens, concerned with the same prob- 
lems and privileges as their neighbors. They 
cherish their individual freedom. They fear 
the excesses of big government as well as the 
excesses of big business. And they are com- 
ing to learn at firsthand of the dictation and 
misdirection which can come from big labor. 

Union membership throughout the United 
States is not keeping pace with population 
growth or even with the labor force itself. 
Realization of that fact is one of the prime 
reasons why union bosses are so determined 
to wipe out right-to-work laws. For such 
laws stand in their way of imposing com- 
pulsory union membership on workers who 
prefer individual independence. 

There are encouraging signs that union 
members are becoming more and more in- 
sistent that their voices be heard in labor's 
high councils, that their concerns and con- 
victions be considered in formulating legis- 
lative programs, and that their rights be re- 
spected in the management of union affairs. 

All of this reflects the truth of the asser- 
tion that America's workers, whether union- 
ized or not, are—first of all—Americans. 
Here in South Carolina, that fact is self- 
evident. The South Carolina worker is justi- 
fiably proud of his present productivity and 
of his potential for the future. He may work 
for someone else, but he thinks for himself. 
And he may or may not belong to a union, 
but he does not surrender his soul to any- 
one. He may be persuaded but he will not 
be pressured. 

As the Nation pauses today to pay homage 
to those who labor in honest toil, we South 
Carolinians should be especially grateful for 
the caliber of working men and women who 
are lifting themselves, and the State, by their 
own bootstraps. 

And as for tomorrow: Back to work, and to 
its rewards. 

From the Anderson (S..) Independent, 
Sept. 6, 1965] 
Unions Have Not CHANGED To MEET 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF NEW TIMES 


Do criticism and celebration go together? 

We think so. 

It is too easy, especially on days like Labor 
Day, to congratulate ourselves for our ac- 
complishments and ignore our responsibili- 
ties. 

Smugness is never an admirable quality, 
Smugness is, in fact, always dangerous. 

And it is labor—or, more specifically, the 
union labor movement—which should in- 
dulge somewhat more in self-criticism and 
a good deal less in self-congratulation. For, 
as Lord Acton declared in his famous 
aphorism, power corrupts, and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely. 

On Labor Day it would not be inappropri- 
ate for the union movement to reflect on 
what its power means, what it is used for— 
and what it ought to be used for. And how 
wise—or unwise—is its leadership at times. 

How beneficial, for instance, is the power 
of the United Steelworkers to shut down not 
only 80 percent of the steel industry but 
throw hundreds of thousands of innocent 
bystanders out of work, jeopardizing the na- 
tional economy and everyone's interest in 
continued price stability? 

Have the railroad firemen been conscious 
of the uses of power as well as their obliga- 
tions to their industry and to the country 
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when they have prepared to shut down a ma- 
jor portion of the Nation's transportation 
network to maintain jobs that have no use- 
ful purpose? Was it a responsible use of 
power for shipping unions to jeopardize the 
national interest while they squabbled over 
jurisdictional disputes and fought the kind 
of improvements that might mean the life 
of the American shipping industry? 

Can the union movement honestly say 
that it has done all it can, or even part of 
what it can, to meet the challenges of our 
changing industrial society? 

George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, recently criticized proponents 
of right-to-work laws as being “nostalgic for 
an earlier and simpler day,” which is 
baloney. People have a right to work with- 
out paying tribute to any union, and it is 
good to hear the forecast that the U.S. Sen- 
ate will not repeal the right-to-work law. 

But in a real sense the nostalgic criticism 
can be leveled at many unions in Mr. 
Meany’s organization—unions which, like 
the early 19th century British Luddites who 
destroyed machinery to prevent technologi- 
cal change, are now ready to strike for the 
same purpose. 

And can the union movement honestly 
say it has done all it can to get rid of the 
Jimmy Hoffas in its midst? You know the 
answer—it has not. 

The times have changed, but the union 
movement has not changed to meet its re- 
sponsibilities in these new times. It is fit- 
ting, on Labor Day, to remember past prog- 
ress; but it is also fitting, this day, to remind 
oneself of present obligations and future re- 
quirements. 

We salute labor on this day—all labor— 
for its great contribution to American prog- 
ress. Especially do we salute South Caro- 
lina’s fine men and women who earn their 
livelihood through intelligent skills and a 
willingness to keep the Palmetto State in the 
forefront of States with a minimum of 
labor-management agitation. 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Sept. 8, 1965] 
WHAT DIRKSEN Sam To L.BJ. 


What the Senate minority leader said to the 
President of the United States may rank with 
the historical remark of the Governor of 
South Carolina to the Governor of North 
Carolina. 

An abrupt and unexpected halt to the 
L.B.J. Great Society legislative landslide 
came when the frizzly haired veteran from 
Illinois warned the range boss from Texas 
that the White House-labor leader axis’ at- 
tempt to make union membership compul- 
sory for American workers would not go un- 
challenged. 

Until Senator EVERETT DRESEN took charge 
of organized Republican opposition to repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
President had been able to keep the fight in 
low key, but here was an eruption. 

According to Columnists Allen and Scott, 
the conversation went like this: 

Ev,“ said the President sorrowfully after 
a long pause, “you can’t do this to me.” 

“Mr. President,” replied DIRKSEN buoy- 
antly, “I am not only going to do it to you, 
but I am going to spearhead this fight.” 

Charles Nicodemus’ version, in his report 
to the Chicago Daily News, said: 

“How could you do this?” Mr. Johnson 
asked Dmxksen. “I thought you were my 
friend.” 

DIRKSEN answered: 

“I love Caesar—but I love Rome more,” 
DIRKSEN said he was not only supporting 
the fillbuster—“but I intend to lead it,” he 
announced, 

Carrying out the pledge of the last two 
Democratic platforms and his own promises 
to settle his election debt to the union 
moguls, the President attempted to “sneak” 
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through the 14(b) repeal on his avalanche 
of legislation. 

The repeal would nullify the right-to-work 
laws of South Carolina and 18 other States. 
These laws make it possible for workers to 
hold jobs without being coerced into joining 
unions and paying union dues. 

The President delayed his call for repeal 
of the statute until May, then recommended 
it in one tepid sentence of his message to 
Congress. 

From then on the President did everything 
possible to keep repeal negotiations desultory 
and non-newsworthy. Pressure was applied 
on the legislators backstage. 

House hearings on the bill were shut off 
after 3 weeks without permitting testimony 
by union members who opposed repeal. No 
committee members provoked the repeal op- 
ponents with questions. 

Voted out by the subcommittee, the bill 
was whisked through the full House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. It bypassed the 
Rules Committee and went straight to the 
floor where discussion was abbreviated and 
no amendments were accepted. 

The strategy worked. The bill narrowly 
passed, 221 to 203, after Vice President Hum- 
PHREY warned rural Congressmen that if they 
did not vote for repeal, the administration 
would not give them a farm bill. 

On the Senate side, committee hearings 
were limited to 3 days. Opponents of repeal 
were dispirited and resigned to L.B.J.’s in- 
vincibility until Senator Strom THURMOND 
fired up a Republican conference with a 
speech on the principles involved in the fight. 

That was when DIRKSEN agreed to lead 
the counterattack with a filibuster. Twenty- 
five Senators on both sides of the aisle have 
agreed to support the filibuster actively 
and 10 others say they will help. 

Dmxksen has warned the administration 
that it cannot possibly pass the 14(b) re- 
pealer at this session. House members do 
not want it to come up next year when they 
will have to go before the people for re- 
election. 

By extended debate the opponents of re- 
peal and proponents of the rights of the 
workingman will have a chance to get the 
facts before the electorate. The people, they 
believe, will rise in wrath against the as- 
sault on individual freedom, throw their 
weight against repeal and say, paraphrasing 
DmkseEn (or Shakespeare’s Brutus), We love 
Caesar—but we love American independence 
more.” 


[From the Greenville, (S.C.) News, Sept. 10, 
1965] 


“LIBERALS” AND “DISCRIMINATION” 

It is difficult to believe it is the same Con- 
gress, unless you are familiar with the vari- 
ous kinds of nonthinking, unthinking and 
reverse thinking that go on in left-liberal 
circles and all too often prevail in the House 
and Senate these days—at different times or 
simultaneously. 

In 1964 Congress outlawed discrimina- 
tion in employment on grounds of race, 
color, religion or sex. Portions of the act, 
particularly the part about nondiscrimina- 
tion because of sex, did not go into effect 
until July 1 of this year. 

But no one yet is quite sure what it means, 
except that the employer apparently can't go 
beyond determining that a job applicant is 
a human being in establishing qualifications. 

He apparently can’t even specify in a “help 
wanted“ ad that he wants a woman for a job 
for which a woman is best suited simply be- 
cause she is a woman, or a man for a man’s 
job because he prefers a man. 

As a matter of fact, a Federal lawyer told 
a conference in Atlanta that if a man applies 
for a job as a bunny“ in a Playboy club, the 
prospective employer can’t refuse to hire him 
merely because Playboy bunnies are supposed 
to be girls. Tou aren't supposed to be able 
to tell the difference,” he said. 
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But having done this in 1964, substantially 
the same Congress, although a few more 
“liberals” had been added in the fall elec- 
tions, in 1965 is trying to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This authorization of the States to enact 
laws forbidding either unions or employers to 
coerce employees into joining a union and 
forbidding them to conspire through a con- 
tract or otherwise to make union membership 
a condition of employment has been used by 
19 of the 50. More were considering it until 
Johnson came to power. 

Under White House prodding, House lb- 
erals managed to pass the bill by an over- 
whelming margin. And they did it under a 
rule which shut off debate and permitted no 
amendments to be offered. 

Some of the Representatives who voted for 
repeal wanted to enact into law reform meas- 
ures which would make union leadership 
more responsive and more responsible to the 
membership, but they were muzzled. 

Thus it was that the men who had voted 
against job discrimination on other grounds 
voted in favor of discriminating against the 
worker who doesn’t belong toa union, They 
agreed to permit unions to force him to join 
if he gets a job and to place him and his 
money at the disposal of leaders who can and 
do use both to further their own political 
and economic causes, regardless of how the 
membership may feel about the personalities 
and issues. 

In the light of this, Senator STROM THUR- 
MOND, of South Carolina, deserves the com- 
mendation of conservatives and real liberals 
alike for rousing the Republican Party into 
a mood to fight the repeal of section 14(b) 
in the Senate after the GOP leadership had 
decided it was a lost cause. 

Because of THuRMoND’s stand, it is no 
longer a hopeless cause. It appears now that 
the Senate may not this year get around to 
a vote on the repealer. By next year the 
climate of public opinion on politics and the 
rising tide of extreme liberalism, which is 
anything but liberal, may have changed. 

For one thing, a lot of Congressmen who 
voted for the repealer under the threat that 
they had to take it to get enough votes to 
pass the farm bill with the one-price plan for 
cotton in it now find they have been double- 
crossed. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has knocked one-price cotton out of the bill 
as passed by the House. 

This, too, is discriminatory, and again it 
was done by men calling themselves liberals, 

With respect to section 14(b), as well as 
many other bills and policies of the admin- 
istration, that which passes for liberalism is 
being shown up as hypocrisy and worse. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Sept. 11, 
1965 


L. B. J. s CHAIN STYLE ARM TWISTING 


“If we can just keep Lyndon from sub- 
verting the minority leader and twisting 
some arms out of their sockets,” said a con- 
gressional opponent of repeal of right-to- 
work laws, “I think we can win on this issue 
this year and also next year.” 

The minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN of 
Illinois, is fully aware of the pressures that 
will be brought to bear on him to go lightly 
as leader of the GOP campaign against the 
14(b) repealer. 

The administration's farm bill was used as 
& club over the heads of agricultural States 
Congressmen to make them vote for repeal 
of the right to work, 

Vice President Humpnuerery flagrantly 
warned rural Representatives that if they did 
not vote for repeal of 14(b) the administra- 
tion would give them no farm bill. 

And now the President is using the farm 
bill for further arm twisting. 

Illinois, along with South Carolina, New 
York, California, and other States, are in 
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competition for the $300 million atom 
smasher which will be built by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

The installation is a great prize because it 
will employ 2,000 scientists, engineers, and 
technicians and add much to the scientific 
prestige of the area of its location. 

Tilinois has offered the AEC a free site cost- 
ing over $12 million and has done everything 
else its officials could think of to influence 
the decision. 

In context with a mention of selection of 
the atom smasher site, President Johnson 
discussed the votes of the Illinois Delegation 
on the administration's farm legislation with 
a House Democratic leader. 

The party leader inquired what Illinois 
votes on the farm bill had to do with the 
atom smasher, and the arm-twisting Presi- 
dent replied, “Everything.” 

The atom smasher, in turn, might be used 
to bring pressure on Dmxsen to withdraw 
his announced intention to lead the Senate 
filibuster for the right to work. 

The President likely would consider the 
trade a good bargain to settle his election 
debt to union leaders. 

[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald, Sept. 11, 
1965] 
OTHER FOLKS Say: RIGHT To VOTE IN UNION 
MATTERS 


If our U.S. Senators and Representatives 
were elected to office by some of the same 
procedures used by a labor union to get 
selected as the employees’ representative, 
there would be a great hue and cry around 
the Nation. The truth is that in some in- 
stances the National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington has been depriving employees 
of the right to a secret ballot in determining 
whether or not they want a union. 

Official records clearly show that this has 
happened in NLRB rulings. In some cases, 
the Board actually requires businessmen to 
bargain with a union even though a majority 
of their employees do not want that union. 
Senator Fannin, of Arizona, said in a recent 
floor speech: “While Congress has legislated 
to give the vote to all Americans, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is eliminating 
such right for the American worker in de- 
termining union representation.” 

Several Members of the Senate have intro- 
duced bills to guarantee employees the right 
to a secret ballot election. It will be interest- 
ing to see how these proposals fare with the 
majority of Senators overwhelmingly favor- 
able to the so-called voting rights bill 
recently steamrolled through Congress. Un- 
fortunately, by various reports, many in 
Congress are not even aware of the legal loop- 
holes under which workers can be deprived 
of their right to vote in union elections, 
Many people believe workers always have the 
right to decide by secret ballot whether or 
not a majority of them want a particular 
union as their representative. This is not 
true, So before even considering the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley labor 
act, which guarantees the right to work, Con- 
gress should make certain that workers are 
guaranteed the right to vote in any and all 
elections pertaining to union representa- 
tion.—Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger. 
From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 12, 

1965] 
FEDERATED WOMEN SUPPORT 14(b) 
To the Editor of the State: 

The South Carolina Federation of Women's 
Clubs alined with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has asked the question, 
“Does individual freedom come first, or do 
majority rights come first?” 

In the opinion of the Federation delegates 
at the national convention in New Orleans, 
June 1965, individual freedom comes first. 
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An approved resolution, entitled “Freedom 
To Work,” embraced this conclusion: 

“The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
declares its conviction that a Federal law 
which would invalidate existing State right- 
to-work laws is an unwarranted invasion of 
State sovereignty and calls upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress to oppose this legislation.” 

The Federation feels that the clearest ex- 
planation of the issue now before the Con- 
gress appears in “Voter's Voice in Congress,“ 
a nonpartisan legislative newsletter published 
by Bancroft Services of New York City. We 
have received permission from William 
Brooks, the publisher, to quote the follow- 
ing: 

“Union shops versus right to work. 

“In a union shop the employer may not 
hire a worker unless the worker joins the 
union. In some States, however, there are 
right-to-work laws which guarantee the right 
of every worker to hold any job without join- 
ing a union. States were empowered to 
pass such laws by section 14(b) of the 1947 
Taft-Hartley Act (which also abolished in 
all 50 States the closed shop, in which only 
union members could be hired) .” 

We proudly hail the action of Senator 
STROM THuRMOND to impede the progress of 
the movement to repeal this law, also the 
resistance given by junior Senator DONALD 
RUSSELL and each of the Congressmen from 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. WILLIAM M. SWINDLER, Sr. 
{From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Sept. 13, 1965] 


Senator Promises 14(b) REPEAL FIGHT 


U.S. Senator Srrom THurMonp, in his 
weekly letter to constituents today, said 
“every weapon,” including the filibuster, will 
be used to prevent repeal of section 14(b) 
(right-to-work) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

THURMOND said the parliamentary arsenal 
will have to be used to defeat the arm- 
twisting power available to those seeking 
repeal.” 

He said attempts to repeal the section, 
which allows States to prohibit union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment, 
“strike at a very real element of individual 
liberty.” 

THURMOND said right-to-work laws 
“merely provide the means to protect the 
right of each individual worker to make a 
voluntary choice as to whether he will or 
will not join a labor organization. 

“Nothing could be more contradictory 
than the shedding of tears about people not 
having the right to vote in political elec- 
tions, and at the same time urging that 
workers be deprived of a free choice as to 
whether to join a labor union and pay the 
dues and assessments without forfeiting 
their right to get and keep a job.” 

THuRMOND quoted President Johnson's 
“hope of reducing conflicts in our national 
labor policy” by repealing section 14(b). 

“Political elections also bring conflicts 
that. divide Americans, and these conflicts 
could be reduced by eliminating another in- 
dividual choice—elections,” THURMOND said. 

“Either the repeal of section 14(b), or the 
abolition of elections, might reduce con- 
flicts among Americans, but who wants this 
kind of ‘peace’ at such a price?” 


{From the Florence (S..) News, Sept. 14, 
1965] 


PROTECTION AGAINST EXPLOITATION 


Some of the most important and far- 
reaching legislation the current Congress is 
still considering has to do with labor. 

At the top of the list is the drive to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which permits States, if they so choose, to 
enact right-to-work laws. This has passed 
the House and is now in the Senate. If 
the Senate succumbs to the powerful, even 
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ruthless, political pressures which demand 
repeal, rank-and-file working people will be 
deprived of an absolutely essential right and 
protection. No matter what their beliefs and 
wants, they will be forced to join and pay 
dues to a private organization, a union, or 
lose their jobs. This is as unthinkable as 
if Congress passed a law denying a man 
the right to join a union. 

Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified 
as bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of 
a card count. The weaknesses in this are 
glaring. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
said, “Certification of a union as the bar- 
gaining agent for a group of employees should 
not be made on the basis of signatures to 
cards, as pressures conceivably could be used 
to obtain these that would not be operative 
in a secret election. * * * Nor should there 
be a recognition simply on the basis of a con- 
tract between employer and union leader be- 
cause there have been cases where so-called 
sweetheart contracts scratched the back of 
the employer and the union boss but sold 
out the working man.” 

Right-to-work and right-to-vote laws are 
protections against exploitation and misrep- 
resentation of the desires and beliefs of the 
working man who should have freedom of 
choice. 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Sept. 15, 1965] 


RIGHT-TO-WORK PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Ever since South Carolina’s STROM THUR- 
MOND rallied Republicans to the battle 
against repeal of the right-to-work law, pros- 
pects for workers’ continued freedom of 
choice to join or not to join a union have 
grown increasingly brighter. 

Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, 
who will lead a filibuster, said he would in- 
troduce several amendments and insist on 
debate as soon as the measure for repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act reaches 
the floor. 

He added that he would have the support 
of 30 of the 34 GOP Senators plus 18 south- 
ern Democrats. Their 48 votes would prevent 
cloture, which requires two-thirds of the full 
100 Senators, 67, to limit debate to a specified 
time. 

The civil rights organizations’ powerful 
lobbies, upon which the administration and 
union leadership depended heavily to defeat 
the right to work, plan to give no more than 
token support to what now appears as a los- 
ing cause this year. 

Section 14(b), which the Democratic plat- 
form and President Johnson promised would 
be repealed, provides: Nothing in this act 
shall be construed as authorizing the execu- 
tion or application of agreements requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a con- 
dition of employment in any State or terri- 
tory in which such execution or application 
is prohibited by State or territorial law.” 

The section is a rare Federal concession to 
States rights. South Carolina is one of the 
19 States which took advantage of it to out- 
law compulsory union membership for a per- 
son to hold a job. 

Unless there is marked weakening of the 
antirepeal forces, it appears unlikely now 
that the right to work will be killed this year. 
The chances next year are even less for many 
Congressmen whose arms were twisted to 
make them vote for repeal in 1965 will not 
gamble their political futures on the con- 
troversial issue during the election year 1966. 

Three months before the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the repeal measure in July, 
Albert J. Zack predicted the exact vote, 221 
to 203. 

Zack is the closest aid of AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany and probably knows as 
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much about the political possibilities of re- 
pealing 14(b) as anybody. 

He says: We'll be damn lucky if we get 
the repeal bill through the Senate. Right 
now, it looks real tough.” 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Cou- 
rier, Sept. 16, 1965] 


SEcTION 14(b) AND CONSCIENCE 


The Johnson administration’s original plan 
for expediting repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which permits State right- 
to-work laws, was to sneak it through the 
Senate. But the plan has not worked. 

In commenting on this shady effort, the 
Chicago Daily News has said: 

“It was like trying to rustle the biggest 
steer in the herd off the legislative range 
and hoping no one would notice.” 

Mr. Johnson didn’t take into account the 
determined Senators who view repeal as an 
issue of conscience. One of these Senators 
is Strom THURMOND. The Chicago Daily 
News called him one of “the two men most 
responsible” for the current drive to block 
repeal. 

While Mr. Johnson has had his way in the 
Senate on almost every issue, repeal of 14(b) 
may prove a stumbling block. Hopes have 
been raised that the right-to-work clause 
of the Taft-Hartley Act can be protected. 

It seems that the public is beginning to 
realize the importance of preventing repeal. 
The Charlotte News, commenting on the 
growing public opposition, noted that “rare- 
ly has a majority of Congress been so hell- 
bent to enact a repeal obnoxious to many 
States and desired by so few Americans.” 

It is interesting that union bosses, who 
insist on repeal, have been so guarded in 
calling for elimination of 14(b). The rea- 
son, we judge, is that they don’t have a good 
case. They know that repeal would add to 
their power, and that’s the only reason they 
have for insisting on repeal. 

The public, however, is coming to under- 
stand how freedom would be cut back as a 
result of repeal. No State could pass a law 
allowing workers to decide for themselves 
whether they desire to join a union. Work- 
ers would have to join and pay dues to the 
unions. 

Though right-to-work laws exist in only 19 
States, the union bosses and the Johnson 
administration want everybody to be alike 
in their lack of freedom to decide. They 
say that no person should be free to reject 
union membership even if he has a con- 
scientious objection to membership. 

Senator THURMOND and other leaders of 
the fight against repeal have a moral cause. 
They are taking a stand rooted in conscience. 
In these circumstances, they are entitled to 
use every parliamentary weapon available, 
including the filibuster. 

[From the Lee County (Bishopville, S.C.) 
Messenger, Sept. 16, 1965] 
No, WE'RE Nor AGAINST THEM 


A Lee countian, a regular subscriber to 
the Messenger, after learning the identity 
of the editor of this newspaper, made this 
remark: “I do not always agree with your 
editorials.” This statement aroused our 
curiosity somewhat and also the remark that 
“We do not expect everyone to agree with 
us.” Specifically, the subscriber referred to 
our stand on labor unions when he said: 
“You are giving us laboring people a hard 
time in your editorials.” 

At about the same time it was reported 
to us that another subscriber, a white per- 
son, had remarked that this newspaper is 
against the Negro. 

To set the record straight we will state, 
and with emphasis, that we are not against 
labor and we are not against the Negro. 
We are only against what has happened and 
is happening to labor and the Negro race. 
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First of all, the demands of labor have 
become so far-reaching, and so insistent that 
they are endangering the economy of our 
Nation. There must be a stopping point 
somewhere in demands for more pay, shorter 
hours, less control and more domination 
by unscrupulous labor union leaders. Labor 
has secured such a hold on government, 
particularly during the administration of 
the late President John F. Kennedy, and 
currently with the administration of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, that practically 
every demand labor union members make 
to the President and to Congress is met. We 
cite, as an example, the negotiations be- 
tween the steelworkers and steel manage- 
ment in which President Johnson took a 
personal hand in settling with a big wage 
increase. It seems hardly possible that this 
wage increase will not mean an increase in 
the price of steel which will, of course, be 
passed on to the general public as it buys 
steel products. The Government has been 
especially sympathetic with demands of la- 
bor unions during the past few years. It is 
recognized that there has been much graft 
in the operation of labor unions and also an 
almost complete disregard of the rights of 
individual members of the union to deter- 
mine the actions and policies of the union. 

At the present time “big labor“ and Presi- 
dent Johnson are pushing for the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law which 
will, if passed, take away the right of individ- 
ual States to prevent unions from requiring 
union membership of a worker in order that 
he get and hold a job even though he does 
not want to, and does not believe in joining 
a union in order to exercise his right to work. 

As we see it, labor union advances have 
been great during the past several decades. 
On the other hand, demands of labor, espe- 
cially from their leaders, have become ex- 
cessive and are detrimental to the rest of 
the population as well as to business and 
industry. 

Insofar as the Negro situation is con- 
cerned we have recognized the need for 
advancement of the Negro population in 
many areas, particularly in the realms of 
employment, voting when qualified, moral- 
ly and in education. We have never, and 
we will not ever, advocate mixing the races 
in schools and churches through the me- 
dium of legislation and force by the Federal 
Government. We do not advocate amalga- 
mation of the races which would establish 
a mongrel population in the end. We do not 
feel that the Negro race, in general, wants 
to be forced to mix with the white popula- 
tion in schools, in religion, and in marriage. 
Certainly a majority of the white people do 
not wish such to take place. 

The Negro has, we are convinced, been 
used by unscrupulous people of the Negro 
and white races to advance ideas and con- 
cepts which are causing racial strife and 
hatred. The Negro race must, and we em- 
phasize it, seek to improve itself economi- 
cally, educationally and morally. In other 
words, self-help and a desire for betterment 
is absolutely necessary if advances are to be 
made. Laws and more laws can be passed 
and force and more force may be used in an 
effort to advance civil rights but self-help 
and a sincere desire on the part of the 
Negro to improve his position in society is 
needed for both races to live amicably and 
in prosperity side by side. 

We would not forget to mention the fact 
that Communist activities have been traced 
to labor union and racial unrest in our 
country. The Federal Government and the 
courts have done little to correct this glar- 
ing condition. 

The current Congress, with arm twisting 
by President Johnson, has passed a law 
which discriminates against certain States 
in the matter of forcing them to register 
citizens who can neither read nor write. 
This can mean nothing more than bloc 
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voting and a continuation in power of those 
who make the biggest bid for the Negro 
vote. South Carolina, and the other States 
which did not join the Johnson bandwagon 
in the last general election, are the States 
which are being discriminated against in 
this particular realm. 

We repeat: We are not against labor and 
we are not against the Negro. We are only 
against what has happened, and is happen- 
ing to labor and the Negro race. 

From the Charleston (S. C.) Post, 
Sept. 17, 1965] 


Meany Says “No DEAL” 


One of the obstacles—nearly the only 
effective obstacle—to the administration’s 
proposed Soviet wheat deal is George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO. The White House 
wants to abolish the present requirement 
that half the grain going to the Soviet Union 
be sent in U.S. ships. Mr. Meany, who is both 
a spokesman for the maritime workers and 
a stout anti-Communist, wants to keep 
things as they are. If as a result no grain 
gets shipped to the enemy, why so much the 
better. 

Thinking to dissuade Mr. Meany from his 
obstinance, the President, it is reported, 
threatened to forget about repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the right-to- 
work provision, unless Mr. Meany capitu- 
lated. This, it is further reported, got Mr. 
Meany’s Irish up to a near record level, 
whereupon the union boss explained his posi- 
tion to the President in terms that any Texas 
cowboy would understand. 

Publicly, Mr. Meany has had little to say 
on the subject of late. But his associate, 
David Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, has gone on record. 
“Credits, liberal trade terms and technical 
aid,” said he last week, “have never helped 
any dictatorship become democratic, peace- 
ful or considerate of the needs of its people.” 
Mr. Dubinsky, by the way, is Lyndon John- 
son’s closest friend among the trade union 
hierarchy. 

With Congress prostrated supinely at the 
President's feet, it’s kind of nice to have 
such friends around. 


[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald, Sept. 18, 
1965] 


OTHER FOLKS Say: LABOR PEACE AT WHAT 
Price? 


Nothing could be more contradictory than 
the shedding of tears about people not hav- 
ing the right to vote in political elections, 
and at the same time urging that workers be 
deprived of a free choice as to whether to 
join a labor union and pay the dues and as- 
sessments without forfeiting their right to 
get and keep a job. 

In recommending that Congress repeal 
section 14(b) the President states: “Finally, 
with the hope of reducing conflicts in our 
national labor policy that for several years 
have divided Americans in various States, I 
recommend the repeal of section 14(b).” 
Political elections also bring conflicts that 
divide Americans, and these conflicts could 
be reduced by eliminating another individual 
choice—elections. Either the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b), or the abolition of elections, 
might reduce conflicts among Americans, 
but who wants this kind of peace at such a 
price? U.S. Senator Strom TRUn MOND, 
Democrat, of South Carolina. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Sept. 20 
1965] 
REPEAL OF 14(b) Means MONEY 

The fate of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which authorizes State laws 
against compulsory unionism seems to hang 
on a rather delicate balance in the U.S. Sen- 
ate in what may be the closing days of the 
ist session of the 89th Congress. 
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Republican leaders who have supported 
the administration on many matters which 
went against the grain of a majority of their 
party in Congress now have their hackles up 
because the White House turned away when 
their backs needed scratching. 

Sparked by a fighting talk from Senator 
STROM THURMOND, of South Carolina, they 
may hold the matter in abeyance until ad- 
journment merely by the threat of a fili- 
buster. 

In this they may be joined by a number 
of southern Democrats whose States are af- 
fected inasmuch as they have enacted the 
right-to-work laws sanctioned by the Taft- 
Hartley provision which the House already 
has voted to repeal under Presidential cajol- 
ing and threatening techniques. 

The result is that the administration, hav- 
ing made its gesture in favor of the labor 
unions, may be content to let the matter 
ride over until next year. After all, January 
isn’t far off, and President Johnson must 
have a program for the next session. 

Congress gave him so much this year that 
he and his advisers are going to have to go 
far out in left fleld to find demands to match 
the wishes already granted. 

Time may work either way on this matter. 
As of now, Senator Evererr DMRKSEN and 
the others are just as determined to fight 
against repeal next year as now. Whether 
it will be easier or harder for the administra- 
tion to prevail over them, or whether the 
administration will try as hard next year, re- 
mains to be seen. 

But public opinion may work against re- 
peal in the meantime. The unions simply 
have not made their case on the plea that 
14(b) and the State laws are as unfair and 
as hurtful to them as they claim. They have 
in part soft-pedaled and in part shifted their 
arguments since they strong-armed the 
House into submission early in the summer. 

They are talking less now about the charge 
that nonunion workers get a free ride on 
a contract with management without con- 
tributing to the cost of negotiating it. They 
are using the argument that repeal of 14(b) 
would merely permit unions and manage- 
ment to negotiate a union shop agreement 
which requires all workers to join the union 
within a specified time after being employed. 

Meanwhile, it is becoming more apparent, 
as we have stated here several times, that the 
real issue in repeal is more money and politi- 
cal power for the union leaders. This money 
and power they can use pretty much as they 
see fit, without the approval of the rank and 
file membership. 

Debate on 14(b) thus far has been limited 
solely to that issue and attempts to offer 
amendments to make unions more responsi- 
ble to the members and more responsive to 
their wills have been beaten off. 

It is now reported that repeal of 14(b) 
automatically will force about 250,000 work- 
ers in the 19 right-to-work States to submit 
to unions they have not thus far been co- 
erced into joining and to which they don’t 
have to pay dues. This would take place 
without the negotiation of a single new con- 
tract, for the pertinent clauses are already in 
some contracts on a standby basis. They 
would become effective the instant 14(b) was 
repealed and the State laws thereby 
invalidated. 

This would mean for the AFL-CIO an 
immediate gain in membership of about 15 
percent, or an increase from 1,715,000 in the 
19 affected States to about 2 million. 

With compulsory union dues averaging 
about $60 per worker per year, this would 
mean an immediate financial gain to the 
AFL-CIO of about $15 million the first year— 
again without negotiation of a single new 
contract. 

And union leaders in several States have 
already gone on record as saying that part 
of this money would be spent for political 
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purposes to increase union influence in State 
and Federal Governments. 

So, the cost in dollars and cents to the 
workers—and additional money at the dis- 
posal of the leaders for the candidates of 
their choice—is considerable. It would con- 
tinue to rise with the way cleared for stronger 
unionization drives. 

But as great as this is, the cost in terms 
of freedom of the workers who would be 
forced into unions against their will by an 
act of Congress is even greater. 

[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer, 
Sept. 21, 1965] 
AFL-CIO MEETS HerE—RicutT-To-Work 
FILIBUSTER SEEN 


Congressional opponents of State right-to- 
work laws will fight filibuster with filibuster, 
Senator Ross Bass, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
said Monday. 

Bass, who addressed the North Carolina 
AFL-CIO convention here, is among those 
working for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

That section permits States to pass laws 
outlawing labor-management contracts call- 
ing for the closed shop, which requires work- 
ers to belong to a union. North Carolina is 
among 19 States with such laws in effect. 

Noting that Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, has threatened a fili- 
buster to block repeal of 14(b), already ap- 
proved by the House, Bass said: 

“I've got some news for Mr. DIRKSEN. 
There’s going to be a two-way filibuster. 
Some of the rest of us are going to filibuster 
and keep this Congress in session until they 
do pass it.” 

“I personally don’t see any need for hav- 
ing 50 separate sets of standards for labor- 
management relations in the United States,” 
Bass said. 

Bass said that when a union contract is 
negotiated all employees of a company share 
the benefits and “I see no reason why they 
shovidn’t pay the bill.” 

He likened the situation to that in Con- 
gress when legislators vote themselves a pay 
raise. 

Even those who voted against the raise 
collect the additional money, Bass said, “and 
they all take it.” 

Bass called repeal of section 14(b) “the 
first piece of prolabor legislation dealing 
with the internal affairs of unions that will 
have been passed since the Wagner Act of 
1935.” 

“Does this sound like Congress is bending 
over backward passing prolabor legislation?” 
Bass asked. 

As accomplishments of the current session 
of Congress, Bass listed passage of bills call- 
ing for Federal aid to secondary and higher 
education, help for Appalachia, medicare, 
voting rights, and a farm bill that will mean 
“a better competitive position for the tex- 
tile industry.” 

Bass also paid tribute to the News & Ob- 
server. Delegates applauded his description 
of Editor Jonathan Daniels as one of the 
outstanding newspapermen in the country.” 

MINISTER SPEAKS 


Earlier Monday, the convention heard an 
address by the Reverend W. W. Finlator, pas- 
tor of Pullen Memorial Baptist Church. 

“I deeply regret that the church, and 
particularly in the South, our Protestant 
churches, have failed to be deeply concerned 
with and involved in organized labor,” Fin- 
lator said. 

He called on delegates to “continue an 
unrelenting struggle for higher minimum 
wages.” 

Discussing the repeal of section 14(b), 
Finlator said: “I applaud your untiring ef- 
forts to have the right-to-work law repealed, 
I am sorry that Senator Ervin and the North 
Carolina delegation are not with you on this. 
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“From the point of view of simple justice 
it is difficult for me to follow their reason- 
ing. Lawyers, as all of us know, have their 
own closed shop. 

“The right-to-work law is, to put it very 
succinctly, a stranglehold on collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Other speakers at the convention included 
State Representative A. A. McMillan; A. E. 
Brown, area V representative of the AFL- 
CIO; Frank Castlebury, unsuccessful 1964 
candidate for State commissioner of labor; 
William W. Maguire, secretary-treasurer of 
the Retail Clerks International Association, 
and Raleigh Mayor Travis H. Tomlinson. 

The meeting continues through Wednes- 
day. 

[From the Florence (S.C.) News, Sept. 29, 
j 1965] 
REPEAL OF 14(b) Now UNLIKELY 

When the House approved repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act—the section 
which permits States, if they so choose, to 
pass right-to-work laws under which a man 
can join or not join a union, as he alone de- 
cides, without being deprived of his job—it 
looked as if it were all over but the shouting. 
There seemed to be ample votes in the Senate 
to complete the repeal legislation this session. 

But in politics, as in other human affairs, 
the unexpected sometimes happens. And 
that may be the case with 14(b). As Robert 
S. Allen vividly puts it, “Barring some 
sleight-of-hand wizardry, that measure, an- 
nulling State right-to-work laws, is dead as 
a dodo,” 

Some political stratagems have played a 
part in bringing about this unlooked-for de- 
velopment. But the big thing is a feeling, 
on the part of a substantial number of influ- 
ential Senators, that the right to work is an 
absolute basic right. Senator THURMOND ex- 
pressed that view in these words: “There is 
no more fundamental issue than an individ- 
ual’s right to work; to get and hold a job 
without having to pay tribute. This is an 
issue that transcends party, sectional, per- 
sonal and all other lines.” 

In any event, repeal of 14(b) may be dead 
for this session. It will, if that is the case, 
be back again next year. Then the weight 
of public opinion—which, the polls have 
shown, is strongly in favor of the existing 
law—may cause Congress to again affirm a 
right which is vital to individual freedom. 


{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Oct. 2, 1965] 
Is CONGRESS CALLING A HALT? 


We had to wait through a turbulent spring 
and a long hot summer of runaway execu- 
tive power in Washington to see it. But 
it was worth the wait to see Congress show 
at least the beginnnig signs of revival of its 
spirit of independence as the sun reached 
the autumnal equinox. 

One of the first such signs was the Senate 
revival in a different form of the Dirksen 
amendment pertaining to delimiting the 
power of the U.S. Supreme Court to inter- 
vene in the organization of the governments 
of the States. 

If approved, the amendment would mean 
that the States can retain their geographi- 
cally apportioned senates if they like and the 
Court can do nothing about it. It would 
be a slap on the Court’s hand with far- 
reaching consequences. 

The second sign was the Senate’s getting 
its back up over the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to strong-arm to passage the bill to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law relating to the power of the States to for- 
bid if they choose compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

It is hard to tell how this one will go, but 
it now appears that the Senators opposed to 
the repealer may get the matter carried over 
at least until the next session by a threat 
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of a strong filibuster. After having rammed 
the measure through the House with no 
amendments and little debate, the White 
House has failed in the same kind of effort 
in the Senate. 

Finally, just a few days ago, it came the 
turn of the House of Representatives which 
has felt more often and has submitted more 
frequently to the pressure of the White 
House steamroller. 

By a more or less direct vote of 227 to 
174, the House in effect scuttled President 
Johnson's bill aimed at giving to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the geographic site of 
Washington and the National Capital, a form 
of municipal government elected by the 
qualified voters. 

This came about even after the President's 
lobbyists had succeeded in getting 218 sig- 
natures on a petition to force the home 
rule bill out of committee and on to the 
floor for a vote. Some of the signers of the 
discharge petition voted against the bill 
when the question was put. 

The substitute bill, a greatly modified 
measure, actually passed by the House, is so 
drastically different from a home rule bill 
passed by the Senate that there is no hope 
of reconciling the two this year or next in 
a conference committee representing the 
two Houses. 

Now, home rule for Washington is not all 
that important an issue. Giving the District 
a municipal form of government as if it were 
like any other big city in the country prob- 
ebly would make little difference to other 
citizens out in the States. Unless, that is, 
they had to move to Washington or visit there 
and run into the kind of mess we are afraid 
home rule would make of the already 
crime-ridden capital. 

Nor is it the most important thing that 
Washington is incapable of supporting self- 
government since 80 percent of the real estate 
within the District is tax exempt. 

It is important that, as Representative 
ALBERT WaTSON, of South Carolina’s Second 
District, said, government of Washington by 
any method other than congressional rule 
probably would be unconstitutional. The 
Capital was intended to belong to all of the 
States and to be governed by the repre- 
sentatives of all of the States. 

Also important is the fact that, due to 
Washington’s predominantly Negro popula- 
tion, President Johnson had made of home 
rule another civil rights issue. It was a mat- 
ter of catering to the national Negro minority 
by turning over to the Negro majority in the 
District the rule of the city. 

Mr. Watson called this another flagrant bid 
for Negro votes. And tne House rejected it. 

These items add up to the best political 
news of the year. There may yet be hope 
that Congress will get enough of the John- 
sonian carrot and stick and reassert itself. 

It happened to the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He rode Congress hard and got every- 
thing he asked for for about 4 years. But 
by 1936 and 1937 leaders of both the House 
and the Senate began to rebel and to resume 
some of the proper powers and prerogatives 
of the legislative branch. 

Lyndon Johnson, likewise, has gotten out 
of Congress just about everything he asked 
for the last 2 years. But, like Roosevelt, he 
may be overdoing it and Congress may be 
about ready to go back into its business. 


[From the Loris (S.C.) Sentinel, Oct. 6, 1965] 
L.B.J. on 14(b) 

As the controversy in Congress and across 
the Nation on the proposed repeal of article 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley bill which is 
the right-to-work law, this seems appropriate 
to us to review the words of the man who 
pulls the strings for the puppet majority of 
the present Congress—the long, tall Texan 
who occupies the big white house on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 
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In the words of Lyndon Johnson: “I have 
never sought nor do I seek now the support 
of any labor bosses dictating to freemen 
anywhere, anytime,” Dallas News, August 
10, 1948; Associated Press story. 

“Although I have been a friend of the 
workingman, these big labor racketeers have 
voted to destroy me and other forthright 
Congressman who had the courage to vote 
for the Taft-Hartley bill.” 

“Lyndon Johnson voted for the Taft- 
Hartley bill anti-Communist law because he 
believes that no group of men—hbig labor or 
big business—should possess the power to 
wreck our national welfare and economy.” 

“Lyndon Johnson will never vote to repeal 
this law,” radio program on KRLD as re- 
ported by the Dallas News, August 18, 1948. 

Texans assure him he is 100 percent cor- 
rect when he says there are only two great 
issues before Texas and the Nation today, 
the Congressman said. 

“One is whether we should bow our necks 
to labor dictatorship through the repeal or 
softening of the anti-Communist Taft- 
Hartley bill, the other is the question of for- 
eign policy,” Dallas News, August 20, 1948. 

These are his words—Oh, how time and 
the political climate mildews some men’s 
principles. 


[From the Loris Sentinel, Oct. 6, 1965] 
REVERSING GOOD AND BaD 


In addition to having a bad reputation, 
the word “filibuster” doesn’t even sound very 
nice, The dictionary defines it as the use of 
long speeches to “block legislation,” which 
many folks assume is a bad thing to do, even 
if they may realize that legislation is some- 
times proposed which really deserves to be 
blocked. 

And even though Congress has long since 
ruled for itself that long speeches for or 
against legislation should be relevant to the 
subject, the word “filibuster” still brings to 
mind for some a picture of a tired old Sena- 
tor reading drearily from a telephone book 
or mail-order catalog to a near-empty 
Chamber. 

Now the opposite of filibuster is cloture, 
which our dictionary defines as a proceeding 
to stop debate in a deliberative body in order 
to secure a prompt vote. This cloture is 
supposedly a good thing, because it can pre- 
vent a filibuster which is supposed to be all 
bad. But when we recall that cloture was 
used recently in the House of Representa- 
tives to prevent deliberation and debate on 
@ proposal to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—by a small majority—we 
begin to suspect that maybe cloture isn’t 
always such a good thing after all. 

By the same token, we get the feeling that 
& filibuster may not in all cases be a bad 
thing. Now that even the longest of speeches 
is required to have bearing on the subject, 
we think that a filibuster in the Senate 
against repeal of section 14(b) could be very 
educational; and certainly that prompt vote 
for repeal in the lower House demonstrates 
an urgent need for some education on the 
matter of a workingman's civil rights. 

In short, we’re compelled to recognize the 
obvious—that no thing is either good or bad 
except as it is given purpose by those who 
use it. And we think it’s a good thing that 
a few courageous Senators are willing to em- 
ploy that supposedly bad old filibuster in de- 
fense of section 14(b) and a workingman’s 
freedom of choice. 

If freedom isn’t worth filibustering for, 
what is? 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Observer, Oct. 
14, 1965] 
REPRIEVE FOR 14(b) 

As of now, it appears that those courageous 
Senators who have been fighting the union- 
backed administration bill to repeal right-to- 
work laws have won the battle for the time 
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being. In a vote this week on how to proceed 
with the filibuster (that is, whether or not 
to limit the time a Senator could talk against 
repeal) Senators supporting the filibuster 
for right to work won out, 47 to 45. In 
effect, this prevents the bill from being 
brought to a vote on the Senate floor during 
this session of Congress. The filibuster could 
continue for weeks on end, but Congress is 
ready to adjourn. 

What lies ahead during the coming year 
is another matter, however. The bill will 
again be brought up and the push for repeal 
will be resumed when the new Congress con- 
venes. The 1966 elections will have an im- 
portant bearing on how the fight goes then. 
Some political observers have predicted that 
freedom from forced unionism can still win. 
Their reasoning is that, with the public over- 
whelmingly in favor of keeping right-to-work 
laws, the heads of some of the Senators favor- 
ing repeal will roll when they come up for 
reelection. 

This is one of many reasons why the aver- 
age workingman should make it his business 
to know how his Senators feel on the issue, 
and should let them know how he feels about 
the proposal to repeal right to work. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Oct. 23, 
1965] 
THE CHURCH IN POLITICS 


The original draft endorsed Lindsay speci- 
fically but his name, after heated debate, was 
removed. The General Presbyter of the As- 
sembly, the Reverend Graydon E. McClellan, 
said in defense of the original: I'd like to 
maintain vigorously the right of presbytery 
to make such a statement. One of the trag- 
edies of Nazi Germany was the silence of the 
church on that monstrous ideology.” 

Opposing the naming of Lindsay, a Harlem 
minister—the Reverend Eugene Houston— 
spoke in a tone of bitter sarcasm and said 
Democrats had been “decked out in horns 
and red tails” and Lindsay presented as a 
“new Messiah.” 

Yet, the presbytery all but endorsed Lind- 
say in its final pronouncement, declaring 
that a political “change is needed in a city 
crippled” by “a lack of vigor and imagina- 
tion.” 

Should the presbytery as a corporate rep- 
resentative of the denomination pass such a 
pronouncement? We think not. It does not 
matter that Congressman Lindsay, in our 
judgment, is the candidate best suited to 
tackle the odious task of restoring order to 
Gotham’s government. It does matter that 
a handful of individuals seem to be speaking 
ex cathedra on a highly disputable political 
situation. 

Likewise, we oppose the church speaking 
corporately on other highly argumentative 
political matters—repeal of section 14(b), for 
example. The Episcopal vestry in Charleston 
had no right to speak for the Episcopalians 
in the congregation, sustaining 14(b). On 
the other hand, other church bodies are 
equally at fault in creating the impression 
that God favors the removal of 14(b). 

(Our position has been quite clear. We 
are adamantly opposed to repeal of 14(b) as 
a deprivation of a fundamental right of every 
American.) 

The church must confine itself, in its 
pronouncements, to general statements on 
social relationships without becoming in- 
volved in the minutiae of daily political de- 
bate. Although this dictum would not pre- 
vent substantive statements on race rela- 
tions, for example, it would cause corporate 
church bodies not to become involved in 
temporal political battles for which these 
church bodies have neither the expertise nor 
the time nor the spiritual insight to solve 
with any degree of certainty. 

Only in the rarest of circumstances, under 
the most compelling of events, should the 
corporate church speak on the fleeting events 
of man’s history. It is one thing to support 
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an earnest desire to minister to man’s physi- 
cal ills; it is quite another thing to aid 
a single political solution. 

The church must be a servant—but not 
of self-serving politicians. 

The Christian church is in the world and 
of the world and cannot withdraw from its 
involvement without denying its very reason 
for being. Neither political conservatives 
nor liberals within denominational ranks 
dispute the necessary commitment of the 
individual Christian to social action, but a 
great quarrel grows over the degree of inter- 
action of corporate entities—congregations, 
denominations and national cooperative 
bodies. 

Two things are primarily responsible: (1) 
the extraordinary expansion of the Federal 
Government into the social welfare area 
hitherto served by corporate entities of the 
church, and (2) a post-World War II ac- 
tivism among church leaders, seeking to 
make the Gospel relevant to the needs of 
contemporary society. 

All branches of American Christendom are 
being forced to resurvey the theology and 
practice of state-church relationships be- 
cause of the extension of the Great Society 
into church-controlled and church-related 
welfare. Disputation rises over the attitudes 
a denomination should take toward Federal 
cooperative programs. 

Social activism in American protestantism 
has resulted in continuing dialog over 
theological adequacy, including in its main- 
stream a call for a new theology on the one 
hand and a rediscovery of the fundamentals 
of the Reformation on the other. 

Among the laity, political conservatives 
and liberals both have attacked the social 
activists. Conservative Southerners have 
centered their ire on the National Council of 
Churches, particularly its Commission on 
Race and Religion, and have complained of 
the political meddling of the corporate 
church. At the same time, they have 
studiously ignored the political position 
taken by individual congregations (the 
Charleston Episcopal vestry that supported 
retention of 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act) 
and corporate bodies (the Mormon hierarchy 
that also lobbied for retaining 14(b)). Lib- 
erals, on the other hand, have assailed 
politically active churchmen and church 
bodies like Carl McEntire, while supporting 
excursions into the political thicket by the 
larger corporate entities. 

In the 1964 presidential campaign, indi- 
vidual churchmen as well as church orga- 
nizations came out in public support of both 
national candidates—President Johnson and 
former Senator Goldwater. 

The most recent manifestation of the urge 
for intimate involvement in social affairs 
comes out of New York City, where the 
Presbyterian Church as a corporate entity 
in that metropolis has adopted a statement 
highly favorable to one mayoralty candidate, 
John Lindsay, without naming him. 

From the Greenville (S.C.) Observer, Oct. 
28, 1965] 
Is THE TIDE TURNING? 


Credit for defeating the effort to repeal 
the right-to-work law during this year’s 
session of Congress is rightly going to the 
Republicans and the National Right-to-Work 
Committee. One GOP political figure has 
said, “We haven't won much this year, but 
this was a major victory. It clearly shows 
that the labor union barons and the ad- 
ministration’s Great Society can be stopped.” 

Therein lies one of the most encouraging 
aspects of the fight to save the right to work. 
This year’s victory, while not final, was 
like a shot in the arm to those, both in and 
out of Congress, who believe in the right 
of America’s working men and women to join 
or not to join a union, as they so desire. 
It has replaced apathy and a feeling of de- 
featism with a new surge of hope and re- 
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newed self-confidence among those fighting 
to preserve the freedom of the individual 
on all fronts. 

Some political observers are saying that 
the defeat of the repeal move this session 
may put some welcome checks on big labor’s 
power. They note that the AFL-CIO has not 
been able to obtain for itself this year a 
single piece of special-interest legislation. 
No doubt, labor will be beating the drums 
for the same radical measures next year, but 
the smothering of the move to eliminate 
right to work may bolster Congress into de- 
feating other union-supported measures. 

Also on the bright side, liberals, as well as 
conservatives, are getting fed up with big 
labor. To witness: Columnists Marquis 
Childs, Richard Wilson, and Drew Pearson 
have blasted union political power recently. 
So have a number of liberal Senators. 

Speaking the thoughts of many liberals, 
Drew Pearson recently accused labor of ask- 
ing for too big a slice of the economic pie. 
“In reaching for higher and higher wages, 
more and more power,” said Pearson, echoing 
conservative opinion, “the danger of current 
trade unionism is that it might upset the 
balance of the economy.” 

If this sentiment continues to rise among 
liberals, big labor may find its political power 
on the wane. 

[From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 
Oct. 29, 1965] 
No, HE Dipn’r WIN THEM ALL, BUT JOHNSON’S 
RECORD Is IMPRESSIVE 


The current Republican propaganda line 
is to accuse the 89th Congress of having been 
a “rubber stamp Congress.” Well, the op- 
position has to say something, and it’s true 
enough that Congress passed an amazing 
number of bills that President Johnson had 
requested and, with few notable exceptions 
gave him uncommon support on his foreign 
policies. 

But the 89th Congress is, after all, a Demo- 
cratic Congress, with 294 Democratic Repre- 
sentatives against only 140 Republicans and 
68 Democratic Senators against only 32 Re- 
publicans. No one should be surprised if, 
with majorities like these, the Democratic 
Party should enact programs for which it has 
been battling so hard for many years. 

If the majority had been slimmer, or if 
Congress has balked on the major items of 
Great Society legislation, Republicans would 
have been depicting Mr. Johnson as an inept 
leader of his party and would have been as- 
serting that his program’s unpopularity was 
manifested by the weak support it had re- 
ceived. Politics is the art of having it both 
ways. 

To argue, as did Ohio Republican Robert 
Taft, Jr., that “the President expects and is 
getting blind and unquestioning obedience 
from almost all members of his party,” is to 
deal in absurdities. Naturally, Mr. Johnson 
prefers support to opposition—as what Pres- 
ident wouldn’t?—but anyone who looks at 
the record can see that Mr. Johnson hasn't 
won them all—as what President can? At 
any rate, he outdid the “champion”—who up 
to the present administration was Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Congress has been doing its own thinking 
this year, and despite Mr. Johnson’s vaunted 
legislative legerdemain Congress has turned 
him down on some big ones. 

The President was barely able to persuade 
Congress to pass a controversial rent sup- 
plement program; he was unable to per- 
suade Congress to appropriate funds to put 
the program into effect. Mr. Johnson rated 
home rule for the District of Columbia high 
on his list of desirable legislation. Congress 
rated it low and the bill failed. Paying a 
political debt to organized labor, Mr. John- 
son asked Congress to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s section 14(b), which allows States to 
decide for themselves whether or not they 
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want the union shop. Congress decided for 
itself—and wisely—that it wanted to keep 
14(b). 

And paying a political debt to the Kennedy 
family, who wanted to pay one of their own, 
Mr. Johnson nominated Boston Municipal 
Judge Francis X. Morrissey to the Federal 
bench. The nomination of Judge Morrissey, 
an amiable enough fellow but with scarcely 
a smidgen of trial experience, raised the 
hackles of the American Bar Association 
and the Boston Bar Association, and Massa- 
chusetts Senator EDWARD KENNEDY finally 
asked that the nomination be returned for 
further study by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

None of which, of course, should detract 
from Congress’ excellent performance this 
year in passing such legislation as medicare, 
aid to education at all levels, and a host 
of other laws that represent victories not 
only for Mr. Johnson and for Congress but 
for the American people. But all of which 
suggests that “rubber stamp” is no more an 
appropriate label for Congress than it has 
ever been—or is ever likely to be. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Oct. 31, 1965] 


THE 89TH’s FINEST Hour 


Now that the lawmakers have at long last 
folded their legislative tent, packed their 
bags and left the Capital, Washington ob- 
servers are busy evaluating the Ist session 
of the Nation’s 89th Congress. 

About all the pundits, political and jour- 
nalistic alike, agree on is that the 89th 
passed an awful lot of bills. The quantity 
can be counted, although the cost is uncer- 
tain except that it will rise year after year. 
The quality is being sharply debated. 

The good that was accomplished can be 
quickly assessed. The most important 
points in this respect are that Congress ex- 
tended the life of the one-price system on 
cotton for 4 years, 2 years beyond the next 
presidential election, and it refused to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The harm that was done by wild spending 
and federalizing legislation may not be ap- 
parent for some years to come. 

For the rest, our initial evaluation or as- 
sessment of the 89th’s ist session is, thank 
goodness it’s over, Adjournment time was 
its finest hour. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Nov. 15, 1965] 


STATEMENT FITS 


Thomas Jefferson, of course, never heard 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but a comment by him surely fits the L. B. J. 
AFL-CIO effort to repeal 14(b) to force 
union membership and deny free choice. 

Jefferson said: To compel a man to fur- 
nish contributions of money for the propa- 
gation of opinions which he disbelieves and 
abhors is sinful and tyrannical.”—Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) News-Free Press. 


From the Camden (S.C.) Chronicle, Dec. 2, 
1965] 


No Time To RELAX 

The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
Congress reconvenes. In a recent letter to 
Union Boss Walter Reuther, President John- 
son said: We have made significant progress 
in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of re- 
pealing section 14(b) * * *. We will come 
back in the next session to remove this di- 
visive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman’s freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all 
vowed to stand their ground. But it will 
take more than just “extended debate” to 
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win again. Those power-mad union bosses 
and politicians, who consider a workingman’s 
freedom to be “divisive” of their ambitions, 
will pull every possible string to make their 
power over all of us “undivided.” We, the 
people, must therefore make sure that any 
move for 14(b)’s repeal next session will be 
summarily defeated, not just temporarily put 
off again. 

Now is the time to do something about it 
not waiting until repeal legislation is actu- 
ally brought up in the next session. Now 
is the time to tell those 34 Senators and 203 
Congressmen who actively opposed repeal last 
session how much we appreciate their effort. 
Now is also the time we should remind all 
the others that a vote for repeal of section 
14(b) is a vote against the wishes of a ma- 
jority of their constituents. Next year is con- 
gressional election year, and as that day of 
reckoning draws closer some of those who 
rubberstamped the union bosses’ demand for 
14(b)’s repeal last session may become more 
anxious to please voters than to do the bid- 
ding of the President or his union boss 
friends. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress held the line for us last year 
against the power play of the union bosses 
and their puppet politicians. The 2d session 
of the 89th Congress starts in just a few 
weeks—January 10 to be exact—so it’s our 
turn now to prevent “a switch rather than 
a fight.“ We can do this by again turning 
loose a flood of mail calling on our Senators 
to stand firm against the Johnson-Meany- 
Reuther-Hoffa domestic war on freedom. 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Dec. 2, 

1965] 
CONGRESSMEN HEARD LITTLE NEW 


No new or startling proposals for the solu- 
tion of local or national problems were pre- 
sented to the State’s congressional delegation 
at its public session here. For the most part, 
special interest groups and individuals pa- 
raded before the Senators and Representa- 
tives to voice their pet projects or peeves. 

As far as the substantial matter is con- 
cerned the Record already has delivered, and 
reiterated, its opinions. 

We favor retaining section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a reasonable extension of 
minimum wage coverage, an absolute mini- 
mum of additional Federal domestic spend- 
ing, the Duke power project, protection of 
the public’s right to know, one-price cotton 
for the textile industry, a wider propagation 
of the facts about Southern industrial ex- 
pansion, a GI bill of rights for Vietnamese 
veterans, investigation of the Ku Klux Klan 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and a farm program less rellant upon 
governmental aid and more encouraging to 
the self-reliant. 

We oppose the repeal of 14(b) and home 
rule for Washington, new Federal subsidies 
for renters, a fair employment practices bill 
that is duplicative of existing statutes, and 
unwarranted reduction of military expendi- 
tures. 

As these issues are renewed in congres- 
sional debate during the next session, we 
shall review our arguments and we shall deal 
promptly with new legislation presented to 
the Congress. 

On the date that Congress reconvenes, also, 
we shall present to our readers a legislative 
program of progressive service to a free peo- 
ple—that will include, as a primary necessity, 
the return of unrestricted Federal funds to 
the States to restore the rights of responsible 
States. 


[From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and Re- 
view, Dec. 3, 1965] 
No Trme To RELAX 
The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
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are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when Con- 
gress reconvenes. In a recent letter to 
union boss Walter Reuther, President 
Johnson said: “We have made significant 
progress in 1965 toward the long-sought 
goal of repealing section 14(b).* * We 
will come back in the next session to remove 
this divisive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman's freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all 
vowed to stand their ground. But it will 
take more than just extended debate to 
win again. Those power-mad union bosses 
and politicians, who consider a workingman’s 
freedom to be divisive of their ambitions, 
will pull every possible string to make their 
power over all of us undivided. We, the peo- 
ple, must therefore make sure that any move 
for 14(b)’s repeal next session will be sum- 
marily defeated, not just temporarily put 
off again. 

Now is the time to do something about 
it—not waiting until repeal legislation is 
actually brought up in the next session. 
Now is the time to tell those 34 Senators 
and 203 Congressmen who actively opposed 
repeal last session how much we appreciate 
their efforts. Now is also the time we should 
remind all the others that a vote for repeal 
of section 14(b) is a vote against the wishes 
of a majority of their constituents. Next 
year is congressional election year, and as 
that day of reckoning draws closer some of 
those who rubberstamped the union bosses’ 
demand for 14(b)’s repeal last session may 
become more anxious to please voters than 
to do the bidding of the President or his 
union boss friends. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress held the line for us against the 
power play of the union bosses and their 
puppet politicians. The second session of 
the 89th Congress starts in just a few weeks— 
January 10 to be exact—so it’s our turn now 
to prevent “a switch rather than a fight.” 
[From the Clinton (S.C.) Chronicle, Dec. 9, 

1965] 


No True To RELAX 


The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
Congress reconyenes. In a recent letter to 
union boss Walter Reuther, President John- 
son said: “We have made significant prog- 
ress in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of 
repealing section 14(b). * * * We will come 
back in the next session to remove this di- 
visive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman’s freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all 
vowed to stand their ground. But it will 
take more than just extended debate to win 
again. Those power-mad union bosses and 
politicians, who consider a workingman’s 
freedom to be divisive of their ambitions, 
will pull every possible string to make their 
power over all of us undivided. We, the 
people, must therefore make sure that any 
move for 14(b)’s repeal next session will 
be summarily defeated, not just temporarily 
put off again. 

Now is the time to do something about 
it—not waiting until repeal legislation is ac- 
tually brought up in the next session. Now 
is the time to tell those 34 Senators and 
203 Congressmen who actively opposed repeal 
last session how much we appreciate their 
efforts. Now is also the time we should 
remind all the others that a vote for repeal 
of section 14(b) is a vote against the wishes 
of a majority of their constituents. Next 

is co onal election year, and as 
that day of reckoning draws closer some of 
those who rubberstamped the union bosses’ 
demand for 14(b)’s repeal last session may 
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become more anxious to please voters than 
to do the bidding of the President or his 
union boss friends. 
A coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress held the line for us last year, 
t the power play of the union bosses 
and their puppet politicians. The second 
session of the 89th Congress starts in just 
a few weeks—January 10 to be exact—so it’s 
our turn now to prevent “a switch rather 
than a fight.“ We can do this by again 
turning loose a flood of mail calling on our 
Senators to stand firm against the Johnson- 
Meany-Reuther-Hoffa domestic war on free- 
dom. 


From the Dillon (S.C.) Herald, Dec. 9, 1965} 
No Time To RELAX 


The advocates of compulsion—that is, of 
compulsory unionism—have licked their 
wounds from last session’s encounter, and 
are now preparing to try again to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act when 
Congress reconvenes. In a recent letter to 
union boss Walter Reuther, President John- 
son said: We have made significant progress 
in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of re- 
pealing section 14(b). * * * We will come 
back in the next session to remove this divi- 
sive provision from the law.” 

Those Senators who successfully defended 
14(b) and the workingman’s freedom of 
choice by filibuster last session have all vowed 
to stand their ground. But it will take more 
than just extended debate to win again. 
Those power-mad union bosses and politic- 
ans, who consider a workingman’s freedom 
to be divisive of their ambitions, will pull 
every possible string to make their power 
over all of us undivided. We, the people, 
must therefore make sure that any move for 
14(b)’s repeal next session will be summar- 
ily defeated, not just temporarily put off 
again. 

Now is the time to do something about 
it—not waiting until repeal legislation is 
actually brought up in the next session. Now 
is the time to tell those 34 Senators and 
203 Congressmen who actively opposed re- 
peal last session how much we appreciate 
their efforts. Now is also the time we should 
remind all the others that a vote for repeal 
of section 14(b) is a vote against the wishes 
of a majority of their constituents. Next 
year is congressional election year, and as 
that day of reckoning draws closer some of 
those who rubberstamped the union bosses’ 
demand for 14(b)’s repeal last session may 
become more anxious to please voters than 
to do the bidding of the President or his 
union boss friends. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress held the line for us last year, 
against the power-play of the union bosses 
and their puppet politicians. The 2d session 
of the 89th Congress starts in just a few 
weeks—January 10 to be exact—so it’s our 
turn now to prevent “a switch rather than 
a fight.” We can do this by again turn- 
ing loose a flood of mail calling on our Sen- 
ators to stand firm against the Johnson- 
Meany-Reuther-Hoffa domestic war on free- 
dom. 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Observer, 
Sept. 9, 1965] 
RENEWING THE 14(b) FIGHT 

Thirty-four Senators are now pledged to 
another extended debate during the next 
session of Congress to prevent repeal of the 
right-to-work law, according to Hugh C. 
Newton, director of information for the Na- 
tional Right To Work Committee. 

Mr. Newton points out that in a recent 
letter to Walter Reuther, President Johnson 
said: “* * * we have made significant prog- 
ress in 1965 toward the long-sought goal of 
repealing section 14(b) * * * we will come 
back in the next session to remove this * * * 
provision from the law.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


This indicates that the administration— 
far from backing away from the bill to re- 
peal 14(b)—intends to continue its support 
of union bosses’ efforts to force repeal. 

As pointed out by Mr. Newton, however, 
this does not mean that the administration 
will get what it wants. Last October, a 
majority of U.S. Senators voted against cut- 
ting off debate on the right-to-work issue, 
and in the past 2 weeks 31 Senators have 
stated that they do not intend to lose in 
1966 what they won in 1965. 

Among those who have pledged to renew 
the fight against repeal are Senators EvERETT 
DIRKSEN, STROM THURMOND, SAM ERVIN, 
Harry Byrd, HIRAM FONG, SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
WALLACE BENNETT, WILLIS ROBERTSON, PAUL 
J. FANNIN, PETER H. DOMINICK, MIKE MON- 
RONEY, ROMAN L. HRUSKA, LEN JORDAN, MIL- 
TON R. YOUNG, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, FRANK 
CARLSON, BOURKE B, HICKENLOOPER, and 
KARL MUNDT, GEORGE MURPHY, JAMES B. 
PEARSON, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, HERMAN E. 
TALMADGE, JOHN G. TOWER, JOHN L. MCOLEL- 
LAN, GORDON ALLOTT, FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
JoHN C. STENNIS, MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, and EVERETT JORDAN. 

As one may note, these Senators represent 
all sections of the country, north to south, 
east to west. As they gird for the fight 
ahead, they need all the encouragement and 
support they can get from the grassroots 
level. Polls taken throughout the country 
show that rank-and-file workers, including 
union members, do not want the right-to- 
work law repealed. It is not too soon to 
start the letters going to these and other 
Senators, letting them know how the work- 
ing people feel about this issue. 


[From the Fort Mill (S. OC.) Times, Dec. 17, 
1964] 
THE PAYOFF 

America's labor tycoons have laid it at the 
White House door. 

In return for the landslide victory of Pres- 
ident Johnson, they expect prompt and favor- 
able action from the President and the Con- 
gress on a list of demands that would speed 
our creeping socialism to a full gallop. 

Having delivered the 16 million votes mak- 
ing up the difference between the 42 million 
for L.B.J. and the 26 million for Barry Gold- 
water (as they modestly claim), the unions 
have instructed the administration to: 

Repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This would automatically outlaw the 
right-to-work laws that have been passed 
thus far by 20 States and give back to the 
union bosses a nationwide closed shop with 
the right to levy tribute on every working 
American, man or woman, in every unionized 
craft or industry anywhere for the privilege 
of making a living. 

Amend the Landrum-Griffin Act to remove 
restrictions obnoxious to the unions. 

Impose the 35-hour workweek and double 
pay for overtime on the Nation’s economy, 
two demands that combine to achieve ap- 
preciable wage hikes in defiance of existing 
contracts and without negotiation. 

Boost the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 
(now responsible for widespread unemploy- 
ment among workers of limited capabilities) 
to $2. 

Place all employment service in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

These are the demands most immediately 
affecting labor; but there are many more, 
such as medicare, the scrapping of present 
immigration laws, and colossal public works 
for the war on poverty, together with others 
that would render specific aid to spread of 
communism in the United States. 

But first and foremost is repeal of section 
14(b)—proclaimed by the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO as its No. 1 objective. Right- 
to-work laws must be smashed even though 
official figures show that union membership 
gains have been greater, and the economic 
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gains of workers have been greater in the 
right-to-work States than in those where 
compulsory union membership is imposed. 

It should be apparent to the Congress that 
the greedy demands of the labor bosses are 
no more in their own long-range interest 
than that of the people of the United States. 
And let the Congress beware in approach- 
ing unionism’s prime exaction for political 
services. If 14(b) should prove to be the 
domino that tumbles all the others on the 
must list, our public servants will have voted 
their own destruction as well as that of all 
the rest of us—the union fat-cats included. 
[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald, Dec. 30, 

1964] 


THE PUSH FOR RiGHT-To-WoRK REPEAL 


“The industrial democracy of free, private 
collective bargaining and the security of 
American trade unions must be strengthened 
by repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act”—1964 Democratic national plat- 
form. 

When this plan was written into the plat- 
form by the Democratic National Convention 
at Atlantic City, it attracted little attention. 
After all, the Democrats had been promising 
since 1948 to repeal the section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits States to adopt 
right-to-work laws. Such laws are anathema 
to organized labor because they prohibit em- 
ployer-employee contracts that compel union 
membership. Nothing had come of the 
Democrats’ promises, though, chiefly because 
everyone knew that the right-to-work op- 
ponents lacked the votes to fulfill them. 

Now that the election is over and the Dem- 
ocrats have improved their position in Con- 
gress, organized labor is beginning to demand 
that the party deliver on its pledge. This 
could put President Johnson in an embar- 
rassing position, for he has never made an 
issue of right-to-work repeal. To do so now 
would alienate many of the business leaders 
whose support has proved so valuable to the 
administration. 

However, none of us should be surprised 
if Mr. Johnson finds a way to avoid sitting 
on this particular hot seat. One report has 
it that the man who will keep him off it is, 
of all people, Anam CLAYTON POWELL, the 
New York Congressman whose activities have 
so often made him a liability to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Mr. POWELL is the chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, which would have to approve any 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law. And Mr. 
PowELL said the other day that the new 
Congress was not likely to change the right- 
to-work section of Taft-Hartley. He is more 
concerned, he said, with pushing two other 
proposals that President Johnson has op- 
posed—a basic 32-hour workweek and a $2- 
an-hour minimum wage. (Winston-Salem, 
(N.C.) Twin City.) 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
now present to the Senate a column en- 
titled “Rights of Workers Seen Threat- 
ened,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of today, February 4, 1966: 


RIGHTS OF WORKERS SEEN THREATENED 


Indifference of the people toward what is 
going on in government is today one of the 
principal reasons why human freedom is be- 
ing endangered. It’s only when the people 
become thoroughly informed and fully aware 
of efforts to take away from them their fun- 
damental rights that they are aroused and 
begin to tell their elected representatives to 
safeguard those rights. 

How many people in America today know 
that there is pending in Congress a bill 
which, if passed, can deprive them of certain 
rights and impose upon them a form of des- 
potism? Under the French kings many years 
ago, the doctrine prevailed that “the right 
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of working is a royal right which the prince 
can sell and the subjects must buy.” 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Democrat, of 
North Carolina, in citing the above quota- 
tion, declares that any law which would 
make possible compulsory unionization in 
America is an adaptation of the doctrine 
prevalent in France in those despotic days. 
For, the Senator says, the right to work is be- 
ing considered a labor union right “which the 
labor union can sell and the individual 
worker must buy if he is to be allowed to earn 
a livelihood for himself and his loved ones 
with his own hands and talents.” 

It is indeed surprising that so few people 
know that the proposal at present before 
Congress goes to the heart of free govern- 
ment. For hitherto the States have had the 
power to regulate labor-management rela- 
tions within their own borders. Now they 
would be deprived of that same power, and 
the Federal Government would authorize 
compulsory unionization without affording 
any State the privilege of writing its own 
laws on this subject. Ervin a few days ago 
made this significant comment in his speech 
before the Virginia Bar Association: 

It is appropriate to note in passing that 
since the Supreme Court has adjudged the 
act of Congress barring Communists from 
union offices to be an unconstitutional bill 
of attainder, a unionshop agreement may 
compel loyal Americans to become involun- 
tary members of a Communist-controlled 
union, which is disloyal to them and to 
their country.” 

The alibi is offered that neither the Fed- 
eral nor State government requires anybody 
to join a union, and that this matter is left 
entirely to the employer and the union to 
cover in a negotiated contract. But, realis- 
tically speaking, the employer is threatened 
with a strike unless he accepts the condi- 
tions demanded by the labor union, so the 
net result would be that compulsory union- 
ization could come into force everywhere if 
the proposal before Congress is passed. 

Oddly enough, a majority of the Members 
of both Houses in the last few years gave 
their pledges to the labor unions to pass the 
bill. The American people were uninformed 
at the time. Many of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives now probably privately regret 
their promises to support the bill. The only 
reason it has not been enacted into law is 
that a filibuster is being conducted in the 
U.S. Senate to prevent the bill from being 
voted upon. It takes a two-thirds vote to 
cut off debate, and the majority in favor of 
compulsory unionization is not as large as 
two-thirds. 

The labor unions wield enormous power in 
politics today. They collect huge funds for 
campaigns. President Johnson himself was 
against compulsory unionization when he 
was a Member of the Senate and probably in 
his heart doesn't believe in it now. He is, 
however, faced with a “practical” political 
situation and is presumably going along with 
the labor leaders because he must count on 
their support for reelection in the next 
campaign, 

There are some evidences that public opin- 
jon is gradually being aroused on the whole 
subject. Until the American people, how- 
ever, voice their protests and demand that 
their elected representatives who have an- 
nounced that they will support compulsory 
unionization change their positions, the 
danger of further encroachments on free- 
dom of the individual in America will con- 
tinue. 


Mr. President, in closing, I believe the 
case is so clear that there is no question 
as to the position the American people 
will take. Public opinion will eventually 
control the decision in this matter, as it 
is controlling decisions in other matters. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Abraham Lincoln once said that “with 
public opinion, you can do anything; 
without it, you can do nothing.” 

I am confident that the debate that is 
going on in the Senate is helpful to the 
American people in crystallizing opinion 
and in enabling them to be informed on 
the issues involved in this debate. 

It ought to be so clear, it seems to me, 
that any fairminded and objective per- 
son would admit that no one should be 
required to join a labor union or to join 
any other organization in order to hold a 
job. The right of a man to work and 
make a living to support himself and his 
family is the highest civil right that I 
know. 

There is no question in my mind that 
if labor unions render good service, they 
can attract members. If they cannot 
attract members on their own merits, 
why should Congress pass a law that 
would have the effect of coercing workers 
and placing them under duress to join 
unions? 

If the unions on their own are not 
sufficiently attractive to induce members 
to join, it seems to me that certainly 
there is no burden on Congress to pass 
a law that would add to union member- 
ship. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
one of the strongest protections union 
members have against union bosses is 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 

A workingman can now join or not join 
a union in a right-to-work State. If 
this section were repealed, a workingman 
would be forced to join a union whether 
he wanted to join or not. If unions are 
able to force people to join their unions, 
even though members do not wish to join, 
the people have little recourse against 
their union bosses. If union bosses serve 
the workers and point out the attractive- 
ness, the advantages, and the benefits of 
joining a union, they can win members 
over to joining unions, possibly. 

To my way of thinking, it is not right 
to force members to join a union and 
thus deprive them of a weapon that they 
can now use against their own union 
bosses. If the workers must join a 
union, they have lost their bargaining 
power. If the union bosses wish to in- 
duce the workers to join, they can hold 
out attractions that will appeal to the 
members. In that way, members would 
have some leverage. They would lose 
that leverage if they were forced to join 
the union, 

I am convinced that this is a matter 
of freedom. I do not believe that a per- 
son should be deprived of his freedom 
to make a choice. 

It is unthinkable, in free America, that 
anyone should have the right to say to a 
man: “You must join a union to hold 
your job.” If one can say that to a 
union man, why can it not be said to 
other people, to people who attend 
church? Why can it not be said to 
them: “You attend this church, and 
therefore you must join this church be- 
cause you receive some benefits.“ 

With reference to automobile clubs, it 
may be said: “You must join the auto- 
mobile club because the club renders 
some service.” With reference to a 
civic organization, it may be said: “You 
must join the civic organization because 
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the civic organization renders a public 
service.” 

If we set such a precedent as this 
throughout America, and require all 
members to join a union, then we set a 
dangerous precedent in the United 
States. 

The matter of freedom is the most 
important question before the American 
people today. We are fighting in Viet- 
nam today forfreedom. We are fighting 
to preserve the free world and to keep 
this country free. In view of all the 
questions that should be considered, it 
seems to me that this is a matter that 
should not be occupying all of “he time 
today in the Senate of the United Stctes. 

We ought to be devoting our efforts to 
making plans and holding hearings and 
doing all that we can to settle the Viet- 
namese war. 

For pure political purposes, this meas- 
ure had to be introduced in Congress and 
had to be debated and argued. 

Thank goodness, I believe we will dis- 
pose of the measure in a way favorable 
to me and the vast majority of the 
American people. I hope that the Sen- 
ate will defeat this measure. I hope that 
we can defeat cloture, and, if we defeat 
cloture time and time again, the motion 
to consider the bill will have to be with- 
drawn. Then the Senate can get on 
with its business. We should have done 
that long before now. 

I am interested in this mutter because 
it involves the fundamental principle af- 
fecting not only the people of my State, 
but also the people of all America. This 
issue involves the freedom of the people 
of the United States. 

I hope that the Senate will not pass 
this measure. I hope that the Senate 
will invoke cloture on this matter when 
the cloture motion is voted on by the 
Senate on Tuesday next. 


STRAIGHTENING THE RECORD 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 31, 1966, an ar- 
ticle which bore the headline “Seven New 
Welfare Snoopers Offset Fifty-five More 
Workers,” 

In addition to the numerous and highly 
misleading inaccuracies contained in the 
article, the author, Mr. William Rasp- 
berry, aimed this unfair attack at me. 

Moreover, the article casts an ugly 
cloud over the integrity and purpose of 
the employees in the Department of 
Public Welfare. They are dedicated pub- 
lic employees and they should not be im- 
properly castigated in daily newspapers 
by implications or otherwise. It is to 
defend their action that I will now state 
for the record the true facts dealing with 
each inaccuracy. 

The first inaccuracy was as follows: 

The District, in its current budget proposal, 
is asking for 55 new social workers to help 
the poor and 7 additional investigators to 
keep them from doing so. 


Mr. President, as every Senator who 
has shown interest enough to read the 
transcript of public hearings knows, the 
social workers approve for public assist- 
ance only those cases which are eligible 
within the regulations of the Department 
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of Public Welfare. Investigators have no 
authority to approve or disapprove ap- 
plicants for welfare. They check the re- 
cipient in terms of the rules and regula- 
tions and report facts found to the social 
workers. Based on these reports, which 
frequently reveal information previously 
unknown to the social workers, the 
worker reevaluates the recipient’s eligi- 
bility and may or may not close the case, 
depending on the facts which are re- 
ported. The worker depends on the in- 
vestigator to supply the facts to clarify 
the true situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to express to 
the Senator from West Virginia my deep 
admiration for his courage in the per- 
formance of his duty as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate in accordance with what he 
believes is right. Senator Byrp of West 
Virginia has been frequently attacked. 
The ordinary individual would have suc- 
cumbed to the devastating words that 
have been cast in his direction, but the 
fiber in the heart of Senator Byrp has 
caused him to stand fast upon his honest 
judgment. 

I now read from a letter which came 
to my office on January 31, which I think 
has an applicabilty to the principles 
which the Senator has followed in his 
attempts to stop exploitation of the U.S. 
Treasury. The letter came from Woos- 
ter, Ohio. Inasmuch as I do not have 
the authority of the writer to reveal the 
name, I shall not do so, but I do wish to 
read a portion of the letter: 

Dear SENATOR: We read in the Chicago 
Tribune that a Mrs. Gladys Kyles has been 
appointed as Chicago’s representative of the 
poor on the nationwide 28-member advisory 
council. It is reported in the same issue 
that she has had three children and no 
husband since 1957. 


Mr. President, people are wondering 
how low we can fall in the administration 
of our Government. If we want obedi- 
ence to the law and adherence to moral- 
ity to prevail in our Nation, it seems to 
me that on a national advisory council 
on ways to help the poor there should 
not be appointed a person who, in the 
past 5 years, has had three children 
without a husband. 

It makes no difference how formidable 
and strong our military force might be; 
it makes no difference to the future 
health and strength of our country how 
much money we spend to develop the 
Department of Defense and its air, water, 
and land forces; unless we have morality 
in our Nation, we cannot survive. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
been the archopponent of the adoption 
of policies which will encourage loose- 
ness of life, disobedience of law and 
order, and immorality, and has remained 
a strong proponent of strengthening 
those virtues without which no nation 
can survive, though he has been at- 
tacked time and again for his adherence 
to what he believes to be the necessity 
of abiding by the rules of honesty, integ- 
rity, and morality which are the breath 
of life of our country. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Ohio 
for his contribution to this discussion. 
He is most generous, and I am deeply 
grateful. It is not so much because I 
have been attacked that I take the floor 
today. I have become quite accustomed 
to such vitriolic, vituperative, and un- 
justified attacks over the years in which 
I have served as chairman of the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. But I feel that it serves a proper and 
useful and necessary purpose to point 
out inaccuracies in articles which are 
written referring to work done by the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman or 
in connection with the work done by em- 
ployees in a department of the District 
of Columbia government. 

The second inaccuracy was as follows: 

The additional social workers will bring 
the total to 230 and reduce the average case- 
load to 60 or so. That's good. The addition 
of 7 investigators would bring their total to 
84, more than in New York City, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and St. 
Louis combined. That’s not so good. 


This statement, Mr. President, is mis- 
leading to the reading public, since it 
implies that, because other cities have 
fewer investigators, or perhaps no in- 
vestigators by title, investigations of 
eligibility are not conducted. Again, the 
public record clearly indicates that in- 
vestigations of eligibility are conducted 
in other large cities regardless of the 
titles used by the staff conducting such 
investigations. On most staffs, the loca- 
tion of missing parents is done by the 
social worker. In the District of Colum- 
bia, this task is performed by investiga- 
tors. In most States, checking on con- 
cealed resources is done by the social 
worker. In the District of Columbia this 
is the responsibility of the investigator. 
The District of Columbia, we are told, has 
long since realized that such a dual re- 
sponsibility for a social worker is neither 
prudent nor economical and has hired 
investigators for these operations; thus 
allowing the social worker to concentrate 
on her social work responsibility. 

The fact that other cities have more 
or fewer investigators than the District 
of Columbia, should not be considered a 
proper criterion to determine the num- 
ber of investigators required in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the other cities. 

The third inaccuracy was as follows: 

For those who've never had to resort to 
public assistance, welfare investigators are 
those people who come around, often in dead 
of night, to peer under beds and into closets, 
looking for evidence of itinerant husbands 
or paramours. 


Mr. President, this is the most unfair 
of allstatements. The high professional 
standards of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Welfare investigators 
are a matter of record. The Welfare 
Department insists that they do not 
make visits in the dead of night. I am 
advised that home visits are to be re- 
stricted to the hours of 8:15 a.m. to 10 
p.m. They do, with the permission of a 
resident, inspect the premises and look 
into closets to determine facts of house- 
hold composition. 

The investigators have found such in- 
spection necessary, since it has been 
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found that some recipients deny to the 
investigators and to the social staff any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of their 
husbands. There has been testimony, 
which has not been proven inaccurate, 
that some recipients hide husbands and 
their working clothes in the closet or 
under the bed when the investigators 
make a visit. 

The fourth inaccuracy was as follows: 


A pair of men’s trousers in the clothes 
hamper can mean an end to welfare pay- 
ments. 


Mr. President, this inaccuracy is typi- 
cal of the scanty knowledge of welfare 
regulations and the poor investigations 
made by the newspaper reporter. The 
facts are that welfare may be extended 
to a woman who has, residing in her 
home, an incapacitated husband, her 
father, her brother, her brother-in-law, 
her uncle, her nephew, or any other male 
relative. These men are expected to 
wear trousers. Discovery of their trous- 
ers is not a cause to discontinue the wel- 
fare. The mere finding of a man’s 
trousers in the recipient’s home is insuf- 
ficent evidence to justify the closing of a 
case. The opening or closing of a case 
is a decision made by the social worker, 
not by the investigator. 

Anyone who cares to take the time to 
read the public hearings which have been 
conducted by my subcommittee will find 
that I have stated the facts. They have 
been repeated time and again by depart- 
mental witnesses in answer to questions 
by my subcommittee. The printed rec- 
ord speaks for itself. It is lengthy and 
it may take some time to read it, but the 
facts are there for those readers who 
wish to pursue them from year to year 
and reach a fair and carefully considered 
judgment. 

The fifth inaccuracy was as follows: 

The investigator’s chief role is to prove 
what Senator Brno seems to assume is a fact: 


Most Washingtonians on public welfare are 
cheats. 


The Welfare Department has repeat- 
edly stated that the primary purposes of 
investigations are to determine what the 
facts concerning the recipient’s eligibil- 
ity actually are, and to determine if the 
recipient has resources, such as employ- 
ment or other sources of income, which 
may have been concealed from the social 
workers, and to locate missing parents 
and other missing relatives. 

Again, one has only to scrutinize the 
public record to clearly understand the 
role of the investigators. 

The question of wrongful acceptance of 
welfare funds in the District of Columbia 
is a matter on the record. Random sam- 
ple studies of the AFDC and GPA case- 
loads made by the General Accounting 
Office in 1962 indicated a need to enforce 
the departmental regulations. Investi- 
gations of the caseloads continue to show 
a very high rate of ineligibility. 

The sixth inaccuracy was as follows: 

Byrp’s own State makes no such assump- 
tion. West Virginia has no welfare investi- 
gators. 

The factor of ineligibility in a case- 
load is not determined by whether or not 
a State has investigators. The use of 
such invidious comparisons is not at all 
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atypical, inasmuch as the ploy of com- 
paring West Virginia with the District 
of Columbia has become a favorite one by 
those who seek to find fault with my 
work as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. As chairman of that sub- 
committee, I have no jurisdiction over 
the State of West Virginia or any other 
State. Iam no more responsible for what 
happens in West Virginia, in regard to 
welfare, than are the U.S. Senators from 
California responsible for the riots which 
occurred in the Watts section of Los An- 
geles last year. The West Virginia Legis- 
lature, the West Virginia Board of Public 
Works, and the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Welfare have the responsibility 
and authority to determine how much 
money will be appropriated for positions, 
however titled, in the West Virginia De- 
partment of Welfare. 

The seventh inaccuracy was as fol- 
lows: 

Byrp started the whole unsavory business 
3 years ago when he initiated a study of 
District welfare rolls. The study found 
that nearly 60 percent of relief families here 
were ineligible. This doesn’t mean they 
weren’t poor, just that they weren't eligible 
for welfare grants under the District’s curious 
rules. 


Mr. President, there is no question 
that I helped to bring to light the whole 
situation involving misuse of public funds 
existing in the District of Columbia wel- 
fare program. But to use the reporter's 
own words, “the whole unsavory busi- 
ness” of the investigation a few years 
ago was not the fact that it was con- 
ducted, but rather the results which it 
exposed. 

Incidentally, investigators were first 
hired in 1955 by the Welfare Department, 
which antedated my appointment to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee by 
several years. 

It is highly unfair to bring West Vir- 
ginia into this dispute. The facts are 
that each State determines its State plan 
for welfare. Each State determines the 
size of the payments allowed and who 
may be eligible to receive assistance. The 
State plan must be approved by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for a State to receive the Federal 
share of the assistance payment. 

Additionally, the Post reporter, in a 
gross violation of all known principles 
of good newspaper reporting, apparent- 
ly assumed that the persons found ineli- 
gible were in dire need of public assist- 
ance. They were found ineligible for as- 
sistance, and known resources, such as 
employment, were the listed reasons why 
many of the cases were found to be 
ineligible. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya ir the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to the courageous and dili- 
gent Senator from South Carolina, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. And that this col- 
loquy may come at the end of his re- 
marks, if he so desires. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is one of the 
most capable and conscientious Members 
of the Senate. All Senators appreciate 
the courageous, conscientious, and capa- 
ble manner in which he has discharged 
his duties as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A man holding this position is bound 
to be castigated, but we all know of his 
fearless performance of duty. We ad- 
mire and respect him. The Senator from 
West Virginia is held in the highest 
esteem by the Members of this body. I 
believe that the District of Columbia, the 
Nation, and the Senate are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have Rosert BYRD, of West Vir- 
ginia, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for his 
most gracious and charitable remarks. 

Mr. President, let me again emphasize 
that I have come under attack many 
times because of the position which I 
have taken in regard to certain matters 
involved in the consideration of appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia, 
and were I to rush to the floor of the Sen- 
ate in each instance to take umbrage and 
make rebuttal, I might very well thusly 
be kept quite busy. 

As I said earlier, I believe it is neces- 
sary to point out inaccuracies such as 
have appeared in the article to which 
I am presently referring. 

The eighth inaccuracy was as follows: 

These rules include the infamous “man in 
the house” provision that denies aid to fam- 
ilies that include an employable man, 
whether the guy actually has a job or not. 


Mr. President, the record shows that 
only 28 percent of cases found ineligible 
in the GAO study were solely because of 
the substitute parent requirement, a re- 
quirement that exists in many States. 

Anyone attempting to make a con- 
sidered judgment must, of course, be 
presented with the factual evidence sup- 
posedly inherent in the arguments. It 
is, therefore, tragic and against the pub- 
lic interest when supposedly reputable 
journals, either out of misguided leader- 
ship or lofty aspirations, not only fail to 
present all the facts, but also fail to 
present the truth. For example, a local 
newspaper informed the general public 
that the Department of Public Welfare 
was requesting 55 additional social work- 
ers and 7 additional investigators. These 
are facts. The narrative continued, how- 
ever, in an evaluation of these facts 
written quite apparently by a person with 
little knowledge of, and little regard for, 
the important considerations behind the 
legislative budgetary considerations. 

The District of Columbia, its residents, 
its Commissioners, the members of the 
U.S. Government involved in its opera- 
tions, and in fact, the entire Nation are 
all agreed that the Nation’s poor need 
assistance. Taking this as a starting 
point, most reasonable persons with a 
little meditation would agree with the 
simple conclusion that monetary assist- 
ance grants should go to families that 
meet the qualifying requirements for 
eligibility. Someone must determine who 
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is eligible, and some control must be 
exercised to protect deserving and qual- 
ified recipients from having funds in- 
tended for them lost to others who are 
not eligible. 

The writer of the article would have 
the reader believe that Washington is 
divided into two camps: those who want 
to help the poor and those who do not. 
Among those who do not, the writer has 
included Senator Byrd of West Virginia, 
Commissioner Duncan, and the investi- 
gators, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may include in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks the article 
to which I have alluded. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEVEN New WELFARE SNOOPERS OFFSET 55 
More WORKERS 
(By William Raspberry) 

The District, in its current budget pro- 
posal, is asking for 55 new social workers to 
help the poor and 7 additional investigators 
to keep them from doing so. 

This budgetary schizophrenia is the re- 
sult of a most curious alliance: Senator ROB- 
ERT C. Byrp, nemesis of Washington’s poor 
folk, and Commissioner John B. Duncan, 
local welfare boss. 

The additional social workers will bring 
the total to 230 and reduce the average case- 
load to 60 or so. That’s good. The addition 
of 7 investigators would bring their total 
to 84, more than in New York City, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and 
St. Louis combined. That’s not so good. 

For those who've never had to resort to 
public assistance, welfare investigators are 
those people who come around, often in dead 
of night, to peer under beds and into closets, 
looking for evidence of itinerant husbands or 
paramours. A pair of men’s trousers in the 
clothes hamper can mean an end to welfare 
payments. 

The investigator's chief role is to prove 
what Senator BYRD seems to assume is a fact: 
Most Washingtonians on public welfare are 
cheats. (Byrp’s own State makes no such 
assumption. West Virginia has no welfare 
investigators.) 

Brno, who has a thing about poor people 
who aren’t in a position to vote for him, 
started the whole unsavory business 3 years 
ago when he initiated a study of District 
welfare rolls. The study found that nearly 
60 percent of relief families here were in- 
eligible. This doesn’t mean they weren't 
poor, just that they weren't eligible for wel- 
fare grants under the District's curious rules. 

These rules include the infamous “man in 
the house” provision that denies aid to fam- 
ilies that include an employable man, 
whether the guy actually has a job or not. 
West Virginia has no such restriction. 

As a result of the 1963 probe, the city is 
under order by the General Accounting Office 
to check the entire welfare caseload for in- 
eligibles. 

Actually, of course, increasing the investi- 
gative force wasn't Duncan’s idea at all; it 
was the Senator's. It’s pretty well estab- 
lished in local welfare circles that what 
Byrd wants, the District gets. 

Two years earlier, the city neglected to ask 
for an increase in the investigative force. 
Byrp tried to get such a provision tacked on 
but the House conferees wouldn't go along. 
What Byrrp was telling Duncan was this: I 
want some more investigators, but I can’t 
get them unless you ask for them. Ask for 
them. 

Duncan, of course, did. His primary con- 
cern, he insists, is to get a good, workable 
welfare program for the city, and this means 
getting Brno to approve it. If it also means 
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swallowing another half-dozen investigators, 
well, you pay the price. 

Officially, the Commissioner says he went 
along with the proposed increase in investi- 
gators because he wants to comply with the 
GAO order. 

If Byrrp is convinced that widespread 
cheating abounds, he can hardly be expected 
to stand still for a one-shot check. Duncan 
might find himself stuck with a bunch of 
investigators he never really wanted in the 
first place. 

Byrp swears it won't happen that way. 
“It was certainly my intention, once the job 
was done, to reduce the number of investi- 
gators to whatever reasonable number would 
be appropriate,” he said last May. 


THE TALK ABOUT ABOLISHING 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, continuing rumors that the 
Small Business Administration will be 
done away with or lose its status as an 
independent agency have become a 
matter of great concern to New Jersey 
voters and to me. 

For the past 15 years there has been a 
clear line of support, on a bipartisan 
basis, for a program of intelligent con- 
cern for the problems of growing and 
dynamic independent businesses. 

This has been shown in the formation 
of a Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness in 1950, the enactment of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, several small 
business provisions to the Revenue Act 
of 1964, and of course, the creation of 
the Small Business Administration. 

However, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], who has been the ac- 
knowledged leader in this field during 
this period, was moved recently to com- 
ment on a current rumor that the Small 
Business Administration would be con- 
solidated with the Department of Com- 
merce and thus lose its identity. 

It seems to me that the 15 years of 
solid support for SBA and its programs 
has reflected recognition by the Con- 
gress and the Presidency that the self- 
reliance and resourcefulness of inde- 
pendent business were basic national 
values. 

The founders and those who are car- 
rying on the nearly 5 million of these 
firms are not relying on quantities of 
Government aid or creating manifold 
problems. They are furnishing jobs, 
producing useful goods and services, and 
providing tax support for all levels of 
Government; and are thus helping to 
resolve many problems. 

From my contacts with businessmen 
across the State of New Jersey, I know 
that the Small Business Administration 
is looked to by these people as a source 
of counsel, assistance, and individual 
consideration of the special capital and 
other needs which they face. It is an 
instrument responsive to their special 
needs in this era when large numbers 
and large companies seem to be absorb- 
= an increasing share of public atten- 

on. 

I would deeply regret a departure from 
this position by the present administra- 
tion which would be inherent in relegat- 
ing the SBA to the status of a minor 
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bureau in a large department which has 
many other responsibilities. Such a de- 
parture could be justified least of all on 
the basis of economy, since this little 
agency finances a large share of its oper- 
ating expenses from the fees and interest 
it charges for loans and other services. 

However, an unfortunate impression 
has already been created by the total 
abridgment of the small business loan 
program on October 11, 1965, and by 
the absence of action to fill the post of 
Administrator, which has now been va- 
cant since September 8, 1965. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] has described, in considerable de- 
tail, the progressive tightening of credit 
during the last half of 1965. He pointed 
out that this makes the role of the Small 
Business Administration as lender of last 
resort proportionately more important. 
The wisdom of Senator PELL’s analysis 
was confirmed by the article of the Wall 
Street Journal of February 3, reporting 
that the Federal Reserve System has em- 
barked on an overt program of ration- 
ing credit still further through its own 
operations, and through its considerable 
influence on its member banks. 

As the Federal Reserve readily admits, 
small businesses are the first to suffer. 
The article, which is entitled Federal 
Reserve Urges Banks To Be More Choosy 
in Parceling Out Loans,” is explicit as to 
such disadvantages. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and the Small Business Committee 
Newsletter of January 30, be printed fol- 
lowing my remarks, for the information 
of the Members of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it would certainly be curious 
to have an administration, which has 
expressed concern over quality in society, 
allow the impression to become more 
firmly established that a historically 
important group is not a part of this 
concern. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
administration will put a quick end to 
the rumor by taking the action neces- 
sary to restore leadership, funds, and 
morale to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

ExHIBIT 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 3, 1966] 
RATIONING CREDIT—FEDERAL RESERVE URGES 

Banks BE MORE CHOOSY IN PARCELING OUT 

Loans—It COUNSELS CHANNELING FUNDS 

To SPUR PRODUCTION GAINS, CURB SPECULA- 

TIVE ACTIVITY—IMPACT ON VARIED BORROW- 

ERS 

(By Lee Silberman) 

New YorK—Voluntary tight money? 

The Federal Reserve System is not using 
that name for a policy it is now urging on 
the Nation’s banks. But it does seem to be 
moving toward a domestic version of the 
program under which, since last March, U.S. 
banks have been supposed to hold down 
voluntarily their lending abroad, to help 


2 the U.S. balance-of- payments prob- 
em. 

In the foreign program, the increase in 
loans by U.S. banks is supposed to be held 
to a percentage figure set by the Government. 
No such formal limit has been set in the 
still unnamed domestic program. But bank- 
ers say the Fed has been warning them that 
it will not increase the lendable funds it 
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supplies them with as rapidly this year as 
it did in 1965. Moreover, bankers say, there 
have been warnings that the Fed will restrict 
the growth of bank credit even more than 
it now contemplates unless bankers make 
sure the loans they do grant are made to 
further productive activity—and not to fi- 
nance speculation of any kind. 

Bankers thus may make heavier than ex- 
pected use of a slim booklet, being mailed 
to them by coincidence this week by the 
American Bankers Association, which help- 
fully suggests 15 different reasons for turn- 
ing down a businessman's request for a loan. 
Last year the Nation's commercial banks in- 
creased the total business loans on their 
books by a whopping 811 billion, or 19 per- 
cent and demand for such credit is expected 
to continue heavy this year. But assuming 
the present Fed policy wins their coopera- 
tion—and the Fed has potent weapons it can 
use to make sure that it does—the bankers 
in 1966 will find themselves saying “No” to 
many loan applicants, and “we can’t give you 
as much as you want” to many more. In- 
terest rates on various types of loans are 
likely to rise at least a bit more, too. 

Here's what this policy is likely to mean 
to various types of borrowers: 

National corporations with top credit rat- 
ings probably will get smaller loans from 
banks where they now have lines of credit. 
Other banks will be reluctant to establish 
new lines of credit for them unless the banks 
are assured that the corporations will remain 
as customers for some time. Even then, the 
corporations will be urged to borrow more 
funds for long-term needs in the bond mar- 
ket rather than from banks. 

Larger regional and local businesses will 
be able to borrow only for their most essen- 
tial needs. And some will be encouraged to 
go after long-term financing, rather than 
seeking short-term loans. 

Small businesses, such as “ma and pa” 
stores, probably will be able to borrow as 
much money as before. But they may have 
to pay interest on it at installment-loan 
rates, which are higher than the straight 
business-loan rates they have been paying. 

Consumers in all likelihood will continue 
to get all the credit they qualify for to 
finance purchases of autos, appliances, and 
similar goods, and on personal loans. 

Mortgage borrowers, however, may find 
loan money for both residential and com- 
mercial mortgages drying up at many banks. 

Bankers see one “out” for many fund- 
seekers: Borrowers, they believe, will turn 
more heavily to factoring and commercial- 
finance companies, personal-loan concerns 
and Government lending agencies for the 
funds the banks will not let them have. 

But the bankers expect this to bring only 
temporary relief to the borrowers. Many of 
these lenders themselves borrow from banks 
the funds they re-lend—-so, as credit tightens 
at the banks, these lenders also will have to 
become more choosy in extending credit, 
bankers believe. Their interest rates are 
likely to rise too, bankers say, if those rates 
are not already bumping against legal ceil- 
ings. 

The reason for this Federal Reserve advice 
to bankers, of course, is fear of inflationary 
overheating of the economy, due largely to 
heavy spending for the Vietnam war. The 
Fed took an orthodox step toward tightening 
credit last December by boosting the dis- 
count rate it charges on loans to commercial 
banks to 4.5 percent from 4 percent. This 
already has kicked up interest rates on many 
bank loans. Larger commercial banks have 
raised to 5 percent from 4.5 percent their 
prime interest rate to their biggest and most 
eredit-worthy customers, generally national 
corporations; most other bank lending 
charges scale upward from the prime rate. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


Normally the Fed, if it wanted to tighten 
up further, would proceed to reduce gradu- 
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ally the amount of reserves it supplies the 
banking system on a day-to-day basis. It 
has apparently been trying to do this, but 
various circumstances have prevented it from 
moving as fast as it may have wanted to. 
The New York transit strike and snowstorms 
in many areas of the country, for instance, 
have dictated temporary extensions of more 
credit to banks—and thus, indirectly, to 
their hard-pressed customers—than the Fed 
perhaps would have made available other- 
Wise. 

Moreover, it takes time for a policy of grad- 
ual credit restraint, pursued under the Re- 
serve System's normal tradition of silence, to 
become obvious and to take effect. And the 
Fed apparently feels it can’t wait to get its 
message across, as inflationary trends appear 
to be gaining steam. One indication: The 
Consumer Price Index in December rose to 
a record 111 percent of the 1957-59 average, 
up 2 percent from December 1964 for the big- 
gest calendar-year rise in 7 years. 

Accordingly, bankers have begun hearing 
some unusual speeches, such as one delivered 
early this week by William F. Treiber, first 
vice president of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, to top commercial-bank credit 
policymakers at a New York conference spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Treiber urged the bankers to be more 
selective in granting loan requests and went 
further to lay down some guidelines as to 
the types of loans he thought should be re- 
fused. One example: “A loan—to a com- 
pany—to purchase an additional plant or 
company, where no overall increase of pro- 
duction will result.” 

Some bankers who heard him were well 
aware that, during the Korean war, Mr. 
Treiber helped run the New York end of a 
program under which district Federal Reserve 
banks organized committees that gave com- 
mercial banks and other leaders guidance on 
what kind of loans to grant. Ordinarily the 
committees advised refusal of loans that did 
not promise to help boost national produc- 
tion. 

The week before Mr. Treiber’s talk, Alfred 
Hayes, president of the New York Reserve 
bank, told a State banking group that the 
amount of reserves the Fed furnishes to 
banks this year will be determined in part 
“by the extent to which bankers themselves 
exercise good judgment and are selective in 
meeting credit needs.” 

OPEN-MOUTH POLICY 

The bankers’ interpretation: The Federal 
Reserve has embarked on an unusual open- 
mouth” policy to achieve credit restraint by 
indirection. “In a word, the Fed wants us to 
get down in earnest to rationing credit,” says 
a senior official of a leading New York bank. 

At the same credit conference that Mr. 
Treiber addressed, Archie K. Davis, chairman 
of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and president of the American 
Bankers Association, warned the assembled 
bankers that “failure to exercise voluntary 
but prudent restraints now can lead to strict- 
er regulatory controls later.” He was refer- 
ring not only to restraint in granting loans, 
but to a feeling of concern, also noted by 
Mr. Treiber, that some banks may be paying 
too high an interest rate to obtain certificates 
of deposit, under which corporations deposit 
temporarily idle funds in banks for a stated 
time period. Certificates of deposit have be- 
come a major instrument by which banks 
obtain funds to make loans. 

Credit rationing of a sort had begun even 
before the Federal Reserve launched its 
“open mouth” campaign. Many months be- 
fore they raised the prime rate last fall, big 
banks went through their lists of prime-rate 
customers and pruned out many—in effect 
downgrading their credit status and forcing 
them to borrow at higher interest. 
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OUTSTANDING LOANS REVIEWED 


More recently, many large banks have be- 
gun scrutinizing the credit-worthiness of 
their customers more closely, and have be- 
come more choosy about what loans they 
would grant. Some weeks ago one big New 
York City bank gave each of its many lend- 
ing officers revised policy guidelines. These 
instructions call for each officer to review the 
loans he has made and cull out the ones made 
to finance less essential activities. These 
loans probably won't be renewed. 

Most banks further have become more in- 
sistent that business borrowers maintain 
minimum compensatory balances, ordinarily 
20 percent of the loan, in their accounts. In 
the past 4 years or so, during which banks 
were beating the bushes to find borrowers, 
such requirements often weren’t enforced. 

The banks have been reacting to a squeeze 
resulting from an interaction of expansion- 
ary forces in the economy and Fed policy. 
Major corporations have been demanding 
more and larger loans because their plans 
for expansion are increasing faster than they 
can generate the funds internally from de- 
preciation reserves and retained profits. At 
the same time, with less idle cash in their 
tills, they are no longer increasing their buy- 
ing of certificates of deposit from the banks. 
And the Federal Reserve System has not 
been extending credit to the banks fast 
enough to supply the funds to meet all the 
loan demand. 

Despite this policy, and the clear desire 
of the Federal Reserve to see tighter credit 
rationing by the banks, bankers believe the 
Fed will supply enough reserves to permit 
at least some modest continued expansion in 
lending. 

GOAL: A SLOWER INCREASE 


William F. Butler, vice president and econ- 
omist of Chase Manhattan Bank, told the 
American Bankers Association credit confer- 
ence that, while he expected the Federal Re- 
serve to bring about some tightening of credit 
and higher interest rates, he did not believe 
the Fed's objective was “to choke off credit 
by excessive tightness (or) to raise interest 
rates for the sake of higher rates. The ob- 
jective rather is to slow down a rate of in- 
crease in credit which threatens to feed 
inflation.” 

Another New York banker puts the same 
thought more pithily: “This won't be the 
year the money runs out.” $ 

Bankers disagree on whether the Fed’s 
tighter credit policy is likely to be accom- 
panied by another boost in the discount rate 
soon, Milton F. Darr, Jr., president of La- 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, speaks for 
many in predicting that the discount and 
prime rates will move up again in 60 to 90 
days, to check inflationary pressures. 

Andrew Benedict, president of First Amer- 
ican National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., differs. 
“The System is going to see to it that the 
economy’s credit requirements are met,” he 
says, “and so long as the banks are selective 
enough to see to it that the credit gets into 
the hands of those who are entitled to it, no 
further action may be needed.” 

POLITICAL FACTORS 

This disagreement on what is likely to 
happen to the discount rate partly reflects 
differing banker assessments of the political 
pressures involved. Treasury Secretary Fowl- 
er and several Congressmen vigorously op- 
posed the discount-rate boost last December, 
on the ground that higher interest rates 
would slow the growth of the economy, and 
President Johnson himself expressed dis- 
pleasure with the boost. Last Sunday, Mr. 
Fowler again said he didn’t see any need for 
a further increase in the discount rate now. 

Some bankers expect these views to weigh 
heavily with the Federal Reserve. “This is 
one area where you simply can’t lose sight of 
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the political ramifications,” says a Philadel- 

phia banker. 

Other bankers, however, contend that lately 
the views of some administration aids have 
begun to coincide more closely with the Fed- 
eral Reserve opinion that inflation is emerg- 
ing as the major threat to economic stability. 
“The President in his recent messages to 
Congress seems to be putting himself in a 
fiexible position of condoning tighter money 
if that’s the only way out,“ says a New York 
banker. 

WEEKLY Starr REPORT TO THE SENATE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE, JANUARY 29, 1966 
SBA’s regular business loan program 

termed Budget Bureau's “whipping boy“ in 
hearings by the Banking Committee's Sub- 
committee on Small Business on S. 2729 and 
the plight of the small business agency’s de- 
pleted revolving fund. 

Pointing out that for part of 8 out of 
11 years, “this program was either suspended 
or the loan limit vastly limited,” Senator 
PROXMIRE, subcommittee chairman, stated: 
“I think a strong case can be made * * * 
that SBA’s regular business loan program has 
long been made the ‘whipping boy’ by the 
Budget Bureau. 

“There has been no suspension or curtail- 
ment of SBA's disaster loan program. To 
date there has been no shortage of funds 
for small business investment companies and 
State and local development company loans, 
There haye been restrictions on these pro- 
grams by Budget, but no shutdown has been 
necessary as has so often been the case in 
the regular business loan program.” 

Senator SPARKMAN, referring to hearings 
held on the same subject by the Senate Small 
Business Committee on December 15, said: 
“I do not know of anything that has dis- 
tressed me more than the beating that the 
small business program has taken over the 
last 6, 7, or 8 months, I find it almost im- 
possible to explain to small businessmen from 
my State what is happening to small busi- 
ness. I think it is a terrible situation and 
one that surely ought to be corrected.” 

Commenting on current rumors that an 
effort may be made to tamper with SBA's 
status as an independent agency, Senator 
SPARKMAN asserted: “I think it would be 
very bad to merge (SBA) with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and I certainly hope that 
these rumors we hear may prove to be base- 
less.” 

S. 2729, introduced last year by Senator 
PROXMIRE and Senator MCINTYRE, would re- 
place SBA’s present single revolving fund, in 
which funds for all of the agency’s lending 
activities are commingled, by three separate 
funds: for regular business loans and title 
IV loans under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964; for disaster loans; and for loans 
under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

Committee’s Subcommittee on Government 
Procurement held hearing to take testimony 
from top defense purchasing officials on the 
effectiveness of their small business pro- 
grams. 

Senator Monroya, presiding, said in his 
opening statement: “We expect to hear to- 
day that overall the small business program 
in the military departments reached an all 
time high during 1965. The complacency 
that this achievement could conceivably en- 
gender, coupled with problems of accelerated 
purchasing under the present international 
emergency, could bring on new problems for 
the small business procurement program dur- 
ing the current year.” 

John M. Malloy, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Procurement, told the 
subcommittee that: “In fiscal year 1965, 
small business received 20.3 percent of the 
total awards to all U.S. business firms com- 
pared with 18 percent for fiscal 1964. Dur- 
ing this period, there was a decided decline 
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in awards for missiles and space systems, and 
increases in commercial type items, small 
purchases and construction. These changes 
in product mix have been favorable to small 
business firms.” 

The Defense Department’s overall goal for 
small firms’ share of defense purchases in 
fiscal 1966 has been set at 18.3 percent. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, events of 
the last year have brought home to an in- 
creasing number of Americans two basic 
facts about our water supply. 

First, this country must find—and find 
quickly—greatly increased supplies of 
clean water. 

Second, we must manage with far 
more wisdom than we have thus far 
shown the water supplies we now have. 

Late last session I made a speech in 
this body in which I called 1965 the year 
of the great water paradox. It was the 
year in which we found the usually wet 
Northeast suffering from a severe 
drought, and the usually dry West expe- 
riencing its best water year in decades. 

As a result, 1965 was a year in which 
a great deal of water thinking and plan- 
ning went on. It was also fortunately a 
year in which some of the fruits of our 
earlier planning and studying were real- 
ized. I propose here today to round up 
briefly some of the developments, and 
highlight some of the thinking in the 
water field which has occured since I last 
spoke. 

It is clear that the drought in the East 
was responsible, in part, for the increased 
interest and activity in all phases of 
water development. Suddenly one of the 
most populous areas of our country, and 
one in which much of our great industry 
is located, discovered that water is not 
a bounty of nature which can be taken 
as granted, but that instead it is a com- 
modity of uncertain supply, and that 
when it is short, this can be disastrous to 
a family, to a community, or to a giant 
industrial enterprise upon which many 
depend for livelihood. 

As the drought worsened, many com- 
munities discovered that the pollution 
problems in their lakes and streams also 
worsened—that the combination of too 
little water and too much waste was al- 
most insurmountable. As a result the 
wee water problem took on new dimen- 
sions. 

The drought in the East, the scant sup- 
plies in parts of the Midwest, and the per- 
petual water shortages of the West and 
Southwest, have combined these past few 
months to precipitate the greatest dis- 
cussion on water this country has ever 
witnessed. 

“Are We Running Out of Water?” Look 
magazine asked in its December 14 issue. 

“Water Problem Faces the Entire 
United States,” the New York Times pro- 
claimed in its issue of December 20. 

The Saturday Review devoted much of 
its October 23 issue to The Crisis in 
Water,” the Wall Street Journal dis- 
cussed “Saving Water” on September 28, 
and Scholastic Teacher proclaimed that 
“Water Is Our Most Abused Resource” 
on October 7. Time entitled the lead 
story in its October 1 issue “Water; 
Worldwide Use and Misuse.” 
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The U.S. News & World Report pre- 
sented a broad discussion in their October 
25 number entitled The Water Problem 
in the United States—What Can Be Done 
About It.” Dozens of other publications 
and TV programs and radio forums dis- 
cussed the issue under such provocative 
heads as “Who Will Save Our Rivers?” 
and “Every Drop Can Count.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce called 
a National Water Conference in Wash- 
ington early in December which brought 
together over 500 business, civic, and 
Government leaders to discuss all facets 
of the water problem and listen to all 
suggested solutions. Similar confer- 
ences are expected to follow in various 
States and localities. 

Needless to say this heightened dis- 
cussion about water is balm to the soul 
and music to the ears of someone like 
myself who comes from a State where 
there has never been enough water from 
the day it was first settled, and where 
both the people and soil will be thirsty 
in a few years if we do not find and begin 
to develop increased supplies of clean 
water immediately. 

Five years ago this month the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources—on which I served—warned that 
this Nation must double its supplies by 
1980 or we will run out of water. In 
some sections of America there were un- 
doubtedly many people who considered 
this doomsday pronouncement a vast 
overstatement of the case. Some of 
them, at least, are now convinced that it 
could happen to them. 

The Nation’s total investment in water 
resource facilities—dams, irrigation 
works, flood control installations, hydro- 
electric supplies, waste collection treat- 
ment equipment—is now in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 billion. The Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources 
indicated that an additional invest- 
ment—Federal and otherwise—of $228 
billion must be made by 1980 if the Na- 
tion is to control its water destiny. 

I am glad to say that we have moved 
more resolutely on meeting our water 
problems in the last few months than we 
have at any time since the Senate water 
report was issued. We have increased 
our basic investment in water develop- 
ment by several billions. We have en- 
larged our water research programs, and 
we have moved to coordinate our water 
resource activities through the establish- 
ment of an Interdepartmental Water Re- 
source Council which will pull together 
the traditionally diverse approaches of 
Federal agencies to water problems, will 
promote integrated development in each 
of the Nation's great water basins, and 
will encourage intrastate efforts to de- 
velop water supplies to the greatest bene- 
fit of all. Already many of the areas of 
the country which did not already have 
water basin councils are setting them up 
so they can take advantage of the funds 
and advice made available by the Na- 
tional Council. 

Progress has also been made recently 
in implementing the new far-reaching 
Federal water pollution control law. 
James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
best informed man in the Department 
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on water pollution, has been placed tem- 
porarily in charge of the new program 
which tightens enforcement and broad- 
ens research. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the water field in some time 
took place in the fall of 1965 when dele- 
gates from some 60 nations met in Wash- 
ington at the call of President Johnson 
for an International Symposium on De- 
salination of Water. This was a joint 
effort of the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of State. 

The President took the occasion to pro- 
claim U.S. leadership in desalination and 
called for a global “Water for Peace” 
program which would involve interna- 
tional scientific, educational, technical, 
and fiscal cooperation ir. developing new 
or improved low-cost desalting processes. 

Two important international agree- 
ments were signed during the week the 
symposium was in session. 

The first was an agreement whereby 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, together with the governments 
of the United States and Mexico, will 
undertake a feasibility study on utilizing 
combination power and water desalting 
plants to meet the growing need for these 
two vital commodities in Sonora and 
Baja, California and in two states of 
Mexico, as well as in Arizona and south- 
ern California. 

The second was an agreement between 
the Interior Department and the Gov- 
ernment of Saudi Arabia whereby the 
U.S. Government will contribute the de- 
sign of the desalting portion of a dual 
purpose plant to desalt 5 million gallons 
of water per day and also generate 36,000 
kilowatts of electric power for the city 
of Jidda. The US. Office of Saline 
Water will act as the technical manager 
for the total plant design and construc- 
tion. The Government of Saudi Arabia 
will fund the total construction cost. 

The symposium, and the treaties which 
resulted from it, prove beyond a doubt 
that desalination is now a recognized 
method of providing additional sources 
of clean water, that science and technol- 
ogy can find new and improved low-cost 
desalting processes, and that much of 
the rest of the world is anxious to throw 
its scientific, engineering, industrial 
management and planning talents and 
experience into the desalination field. 

Desalination, I must point out, was 
once most controversial. So were many 
of the other methods of solving water 
problems which are thoroughly accepted 
today. There were many dissenters in 
the Congress and the country when it 
was first proposed to build dams with 
Federal funds to irrigate dry lands in 
the west. There were an equal number 
of dissenters to the proposal to build 
dams which could produce and sell elec- 
tric power, so that the power could be- 
come irrigation’s paying partner and 
make more and more projects financially 
feasible. And I can almost hear now the 
debate which proceeded the construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam—the first Federal 
dam constructed deliberately for the pro- 
duction of electricity as well as water 
storage. It was not until President Hoo- 
ver got into the fight himself that the 
dam was authorized. 
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There are some in both the Senate and 
the House who recall the discussions 
which proceeded the 1948 enactment of 
the first water pollution control act—a 
measure which provided investigations, 
study and some loans for water pollu- 
tion works. As late as 1960—only 5 years 
ago in the 86th Congress—we found 
President Eisenhower vetoing a bill 
which increased the grant program for 
water pollution control. 

I try to keep these earlier controver- 
sies in mind as I read and hear—in this 
progressive year of 1966—some of the ob- 
servations and comments made on two 
bills which I am sponsoring in the water 
resource development field. Even after 
a fresh reading of some of the barbs of 
former congressional battles, I am con- 
vinced that I am risking raising more 
hackles, and bringing down more wrath 
on my head than has anyone in a long 
time in sponsoring water legislation. Yet 
I feel that both Moss bills should be 
passed if we are to find new sources of 
clean water for the people of the United 
States and assure orderly and wise man- 
agement of the water resources we al- 
ready possess. 

The bills are S. 2435, which would es- 
tablish a Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, which expresses the sense of 
Congress that the U.S. Government refer 
the so-called NAWAPA project to the 
International Joint Commission for 
study and an engineering survey, and 
that the Canadian Government be in- 
vited to do likewise. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Let me discuss first some of the recent 
developments on S. 2435. This bill would, 
as you will remember, transfer into one 
agency, to be known as the Department 
of Natural Resources, all major natural 
resource and conservation functions of 
the Federal Government. The bill pro- 
vides for a Secretary and a Deputy Sec- 
retary, and two Under Secretaries, one 
for water and power and one for lands 
and forests. Included in the jurisdiction 
of the Under Secretary for Water and 
Power would be the functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the civil works 
functions of the Army Engineers, the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service 
under its watershed program, the water 
pollution control functions of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and several 
others. Included in the jurisdiction of 
the Under Secretary for Lands and For- 
ests would be the functions of the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the National Park Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, the Bureau of Mines, 
the Geological Survey, and a number of 
others. 

I well recognize the difficulty of com- 
bining the functions of such diverse 
agencies in one department, but I feel 
that major changes must be made in the 
structure of the executive agencies if we 
are to properly manage our natural re- 
sources, and particularly our water re- 
sources and our public lands. 

Many people seem to agree in general 
with the proposal. I received, for exam- 
ple, a cordial letter from Laurance S. 
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Rockefeller, the noted conservationist, in 
which he stated: 


In principle, I believe the establishment of 
a Department of Natural Resources could 
prove to be most beneficial, The Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
found that more than 20 Federal depart- 
ments are involved in recreation and the 
management of land for recreation purposes, 
which seems to be an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. Obviously, there are many 
other conflicts and duplications among de- 
partments which might be reduced consid- 
erably if all of our natural resources could 
be brought together under the management 
of a single department organized to take care 
of them properly. This could result in better 
and more efficient administration. 


Well aware, however, of the many 
difficulties of putting such a pro- 
posal into operation, Mr. Rockefeller 
continued: 


Without a thorough study of the situa- 
tion, however, I am not in a position to 
express an opinion as to which activities 
should be moved to or from the proposed 
new Department. As I am sure you are 
aware, the proposal for a combined depart- 
ment has been advanced over the years and 
has met with considerable opposition. I 
would hope that the time is right for a re- 
evaluation of this problem, and I applaud 
your leadership in bringing it to the public’s 
attention. 


Both of these points of view appear 
again and again in my letters. They are 
responsible and well reasoned. 

Wallace Stegner, writing in the Satur- 
day Review on “Myths of the Western 
Dam,” discusses the need for some sort 
of planning of dam projects other than 
what he calls “competitive engineering 
and political opportunism” and refers 
then to my bill as a move in the right 
direction. 

He writes: 

S. 2435, introduced on August 19, 1965, by 
Senator Frank Moss, of Utah, is breathtak- 
ingly simple. In one move it would attempt 
to eliminate rivalries as old as the bureaus 
that indulge in them, and consolidate activ- 
ities that by trial, error, compromise, mitosis, 
Parkinson's Law, and plain inefficiency have 
got distributed through a dozen agencies and 
three or four departments of Government. 

It would be gratifying to see Senator 
Moss’ bill get the serious consideration it 
deserves; it might well be salutary if it could 
be passed. But one remembers the tenacity 
of bureaucratic identity, one recalls the dust 
that gathered quickly over the report of the 
second Hoover commission, many points of 
which the Moss bill repeats. Efficient as it 
would be to get into one package all the 
water management functions now spread 
over literally dozens of offices, with inter- 
agency commissions to coordinate them, it 
will not be politically easy to do so. S. 2435, 
designed to eliminate inefficiencies and take 
politics out of resource planning and devel- 
opment, seems likely to create some lively 
political squabbles, if indeed it ever gets out 
where it can be aired. And one of its most 
vital provisions, which charges the Secretary 
of Natural Resources with developing an 
over-all plan for our land and water, pre- 
sumably taking in all considerations that 
together constitute the public interest, will 
depend on the fate of the bill as a whole. 


Vigorous dissents are being heard from 
organizations and individuals who either 
fear that their own activities would be 
affected, or who prefer the status quo. 
Typical is the reaction of Mr. Braxton B. 
Carr, president of the American Water- 
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ways Operators, an organization which 
works with the Army Engineers in im- 
proving the navigation of our rivers. In 
a memorandum to members, Mr. Carr 
writes: 

A determined effort has been launched to 
take away from the Army Corps of Engineers 
the job of water resource improvement, in- 
cluding improvement and maintenance for 
navigation of rivers, canals, and ports. 

The plan is to redesignate the Department 
of Interior as a Department of Natural Re- 
sources and to transfer certain agencies to 
and from such Department.” The civil works 
functions of the Corps of Engineers would be 
transferred from the Department of the 
Army to the new Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

Among other agencies to be transferred 
also to the Department of Natural Resources 
would be the Tennessee Valley Authority, an 
independent agency of the Government; the 
Federal Power Commission, now an inde- 
pendent agency; the functions of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, an act 
which authorizes and has been administered 
to carry out a large-scale program for flood 
protection in small watersheds throughout 
the country; and the water pollution control 
functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The plan was laid before the Congress on 
August 19, 1965, in a bill, S. 2435, which was 
introduced by Senators Franx E. Moss, of 
Utah, JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and 
LEE METCALF, of Montana. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Introduction of the bill is only a part of 
what is going on to further this plan. A 
promotional-propaganda campaign is under- 
way to sell the program. The Secretary of 
the Interior has become aggressively active 
on matters relating to water resources 
throughout the country, making his interest 
known, his presence felt. He can be expected 
to support the Moss bill. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall's sup- 
port will create an interesting and unequal 
situation with respect to the proposed trans- 
fer of the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers from the Department of the Army 
to the new Department of Natural Resources. 
Mr. Udall is a Cabinet officer. The Secre- 
tary of the Army to whom the corps reports 
directly is not. The Cabinet officer (the Sec- 
retary of Defense) to whom the corps reports 
through the Secretary of the Army is not 
expected to exert any effort to have the Corps 
of Engineers retain the civil functions Job. 
Thus, the Corps of Engineers’ hands will be 
effectively tied so it cannot fight to retain its 
civil functions responsibilities while the 
Secretary of the Interior fights to take them 
over. 

But the Corps of Engineers wants the job. 
It has had the responsibility for 141 years. 
In that period the corps has done an out- 
standing job of redeveloping and putting to 
use the major water resources of the Nation 
not only for navigation but for flood control, 
for water supply stabilization, for power pro- 
duction, for recreation, for land value en- 
hancement, and for a host of other purposes 
including port development. 

The future of navigation in the United 
States will be dim indeed if the Corps of 
Engineers loses its responsibility for civil 
works to a catchall Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The time to head off this transfer is now. 

The American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
will oppose that feature of the Moss bill 
which would transfer the corps’ civil func- 
tions to the proposed Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. Members of the association 
are urged to get into the fight and to enlist 
the support of others who will be affected 
by the Moss bill's aims. 
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The bill will go nowhere this year, of 
course. But it will be before the Congress 
next year. And the time to build effective 
opposition to it is now. 


There are some implications in this 
memorandum which I am sure will sur- 
prise the Secretary of the Interior as 
much as they surprise me. But the ap- 
proach is indicative of the opposition 
already building up against the bill. 

The Carr memo, and an editorial based 
on it which appeared in the Waterways 
Journal, sparked editorial comment in a 
number of weekly and daily newspapers 
throughout the country. Typical of them 
is the comment which appeared in the 
editorial columns of the Daily Review of 
Morgan City, La. on October 26: 

We think that this proposal (S. 2435) 
along with a number of other Great Society 
ideas, should be relegated to the ashcan. 
We note with interest the bill was introduced 
by three Senators from States where naviga- 
ble waterways are not of prime importance 
as they are in Louisiana. Frankly, we doubt 
if these three gentlemen really know a lot 
about navigable waterways and we shudder 
to think of what might happen to our rivers, 
canals, and streams if the U.S. Engineers’ re- 
sponsibilities are taken over by a lot of 
Johnnies-come-lately in something called the 
“Department of Natural Resources.” 

Just as frankly we will admit that we were 
not always happy with the U.S. Engineers, 
and have over the years often said so in this 
column. For instance, we think the corps 
takes much, much too long between the con- 
ception of a project and its completion. Ex- 
ample: the 50-plus years it took to get the 
Atchafalaya River, between Morgan City and 
the Gulf, dredged to its recommended specfi- 
cations. The specifications, we might add, 
were made by the corps itself. 

However, after 141 years, at least we know 
who we are dealing with. 

The thought of turning over these water- 
way projects, which are so terribly important 
to the Morgan City area, to a bunch of starry- 
eyed bureaucrats in the new USDNR simply 
makes us cringe in horror. 


The New York Times rounded up de- 
tails of opposition developing to S. 2435 
in the shipping industry and elsewhere in 
a news story which appeared on Novem- 
ber 21. This story again quotes Mr. 
Braxton Carr, and stresses that the op- 
position was expected to grow in the 
coming year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times story be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York ‘Times, Nov. 21, 1965] 
INLAND CARRIERS Orrs NEw BILL—ARMY 

ENGINEERS WOULD LOSE CIVIL WORKS FUNC- 

TIONS 

A bill before Congress to take away from 
the Army Corps of Engineers its traditional 
responsibility for water resources. improve- 
ment is expected to run into shipping indus- 
try opposition next year. 

The legislation was introduced last Au- 
gust by Senators Frank E. Moss, of Utah, 
JosEPH S. CLARK, of Pennslyvania, and LEE 
Mercar, of Montana, all Democrats. 

It calls for the redesignation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior as a Department of Natural 
Resources and the transfer to it of certain 
agencies. 

Such functions of the Corps of Engineers 
as maintenance and improvement of water- 
ways for navigation would be transferred 
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from the Army Department to the new De- 
partment. 

The proposed Department would also con- 
trol the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the water pollution 
abatement functions of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and water- 
shed and flood control work now under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

According to Braxton B. Carr, president of 
the American Waterways Operators, Inc., in- 
troduction of the bill is only a part of what 
is going on to further the plan.” 

SEES UDALL SUPPORT 

Mr. Carr, in a recent memorandum to all 
members of his nationwide organization of 
the shallow-draft water carrier industry, 
added that a promotional campaign was 
underway to sell the program and that 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall could be 
expected to support the bill. 

He warned that the future of navigation 
in the United States “will be dim, indeed, 
if the Corps of Engineers loses its respon- 
sibility for civil works to a catch-all Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources.” 

The waterways group, he added, will op- 
pose that feature of the Moss bill which 
would transfer * * * civil functions.” 

He said that the bill was likely to go be- 
fore Congress next year and added “the time 
to build effective opposition to it is now.” 

Mr. Carr said last week that he was afraid 
that under a different Federal department 
the work of waterways improvement might 
become lost in the shuffie in favor of such 
water resources development as clean water, 
water for recreational purposes and water 
development for agriculture. 

He added that the Propeller Club of the 
United States, a maritime organization, and 
two regional planning groups—the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association and the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association—had expressed 
their opposition to the proposal. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I welcome 
all discussion of my bill to establish a 
Department of Natural Resources. I 
fully expect the volume of the opposi- 
tion to be several decibels higher than 
that of the support. It is always easier 
to raise what may seem to be valid argu- 
ments against a change than to prove 
that such a change is essential. It re- 
quires less steam to stop something than 
it does to start it. 

Also, there have always been especially 
powerful forces arrayed against any re- 
organization of Federal resource agen- 
cies. It was such forces which kept 
tightly between its paper covers the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
Task Forces on Natural Resources that a 
Department of Natural Resources be 
established. These opposition forces 
have gone to work again each time the 
idea has even raised its head. 

But times are changing and our re- 
source picture looks very different to us 
today than it did 15 years ago. Pressures 
are greater on our land, on our forests, 
on our minerals, and certainly upon our 
water supplies. To the problem of pro- 
viding better management to prevent 
overlapping and duplication of functions 
has been added the very real question 
as to how long some of our resources are 
going to last. 

The water crisis alone has added 
urgency to the question. So today we 
cannot afford to let the question of re- 
organization of our resource functions 
be bogged down in status quo thinking, 
and in objections based on personal con- 
sideration. We must consider what is in 
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the best interest of the public both now 
and for the future. For this reason I 
shall urge a full review of Federal re- 
source functions through early hearings 
on my bill. 

NAWAPA RESOLUTION 


If anything, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 55, my NAWAPA resolution, has 
promoted more controversy than has my 
proposal to reorganize Federal water re- 
source functions. For one reason, the 
controversy is international—enveloping 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 

In this instance, forces in the United 
States and Mexico have been almost 
unanimously in favor of the program, 
and forces in the Dominion of Canada 
somewhat divided about it. 

I will not take time here to more than 
mention the broad outlines of the 
NAWAPA plan. Proposed by the Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles and New 
York, it would move surplus water from 
the far Northwest to water short areas 
of Canada, the western United States, 
the Great Lakes area, and to northern 
Mexico. It would require a vast system 
of rivers, tunnels, trenches, canals, and 
pumps, would take 30 years to build, 
would cost about $100 billion, would dis- 
tribute almost 185 million acre-feet of 
water and 100 kilowatts of electrical 
energy, would repay its cost in 50 years 
and provide a gross income of $4 billion 
annually upon completion, and would 
change the face and future of the North 
American Continent. It is indeed a water 
plan to stagger the imagination. 

Reaction to the plan in the United 
States has been enthusiastic. It is seen 
everywhere as a practical solution to our 
growing water problem. True, there have 
been some skeptics about the size and 
cost of the project, and it has been the 
butt of some good natured ribbing like 
the comment in Potomac Fever which 
read: 

Senator Frank Moss suggests spending 
$100 billion to tap the Arctic for fresh water. 


That's a lot of money for one cold water 
tap. 


There have also been some people of 
small vision who have predicted that it 
never could be done—but they are in the 
minority. Most groups and individuals 
who know about the plan simply say, 
“What can we do to get it moving?” 

I ask unanimous consent to enter into 
the Recorp at this point a few of the edi- 
torials and articles on NAWAPA which 
have appeared recently in the American 
press. They will tell the story of the 
interest in it and its general acceptance 
better than I could. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GENERAL MANAGER REPORTS—WATER 
IMPORTATION AS PROPOSED IN NAWAPA 
Concept May OFFER SOLUTION TO OUR 
GROWING WATER PROBLEM 
Importation of water as a possible future 

solution to the arid Southwest's never-ending 

quest for supplemental sources has been at- 
tracting considerable attention in recent 
months. 

Oregon’s Columbia River annually dumps 
some 160 million acre-feet into the Pacific 
Ocean and this stream, which figures prom- 
inently in the Pacific Northwest-Southwest 
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Power Transmission Intertie, may one day 
help slake the Southwest's growing thirst. 

While covetous eyes are being cast on as- 
sorted water rich areas, master planners are 
busy on their drawing boards conjuring up 
ambitious programs that stagger even the 
most fertile imaginations. 

In this age of compatible initials the Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles and New York 
has come up with NAWAPA (North American 
Water and Power Alliance) which is one of 
the most comprehensive and ambitious plans 
ever conceived. 

Our astronauts and aquanauts are con- 
cerned with outer space and unexplored areas 
at the bottom of the sea, but NAWAPA, or 
the Parsons plan, as it is better known, deals 
with problems right here on solid terra firma 
where we earth people can comprehend the 
end result. 

The Parsons plan is a good illustration 
that water and power resource developments 
are not being dwarfed by progress in other 
fields and in the long run may have more 
telling effect on the Nation’s economy. 

A year or so ago when the Parsons plan 
was first revealed it was considered the ulti- 
mate in this modern era of fantastic achieve- 
ments, but as time passes it tends to become 
more realistic. So much so that last Septem- 
ber Utah’s Senator Frank Moss introduced 
a resolution in Congress proposing that 
NAWAPA be referred to the International 
Joint Commission. 

A special Senate subcommittee headed by 
the Utahan has been studying the plan. The 
Senator’s resolution requests that President 
Johnson refer the water proposal to the IJC, 
which handles water problems common to 
the two countries. The Moss resolution pro- 
poses an economic and engineering feasibil- 
ity study and that Governments of the two 
countries be told the results by the end of 
1966. 

NAWAPA is not a cure-all for the Nation’s 
water problems but is certainly a step in the 
right direction. The diversion of surplus 
(about 20 percent of the excess available) 
arctic waters, as envisioned by the Parsons 
concept, would make a major contribution 
to the solution of water problems of the 
Great Lakes as well as those of other areas 
in the United States and Canada. 

Senator Moss said his study revealed 
NAWAPA would bring badly needed water 
to 33 States as well as portions of Canada 
and Mexico. Diversions of millions of acre- 
feet of fresh water, which now flow into the 
Pacific Ocean, to arid and semi-arid regions 
of these three great countries must come if 
we are to survive, 

Under the proposal, surplus waters of 
Alaska, the Yukon Territory and British Co- 
lumbia would be diverted to the Canadian 
Plains, the Great Lakes, Western United 
States, and Mexico. 

The program would cost an estimated $100 
billion and require 30 years for construction 
of the vast complex of canals, trenches, res- 
ervoirs, aqueducts, lift-pump stations and 
other facilities. While the job is large and 
complex it requires no technical break- 
throughs but makes use of time-tested civil 
engineering methods. 

A 500-mile long reservoir in the Rocky 
Mountain trench on the upper reaches of 
the Columbia, Fraser, and Kootenai Rivers 
would divert water to Idaho, Oregon, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Mexico. A Rocky Mountain eastern slope 
project would put water into New Mexico, 
Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa. 

NAWAPA is designed to form a basis for 
a thorough engineering study to firm up a 
definite power and water system for the 
North American continent. In addition to 
redistributing surplus water it would pro- 
vide a waterway from Vancouver on the Pa- 
cific to Duluth on Lake Superior. This 
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channel would deliver to the northern plains 
from Alberta to South Dakota and would 
also increase the flow through the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system sufficiently to in- 
crease Niagara Falls power generation by 50 
percent, 

And while we are thinking big this elabo- 
rate plan might also offer some panacea to 
New York where a severe drouth has been 
plaguing the population. 

Yes, big things are ahead in water and 
power development that must be accom- 
plished to meet the needs of our exploding 
population. ‘ 

[From the Denver Rocky Mountain Union 
Farmer, September 1965] 
NORTH AMERICAN WATER AND POWER ALLIANCE 

SOUGHT To DIVERT WATER TO ARID REGIONS 


The first step toward achieving the $100 
billion North American Water and Power 
Alliance (NAWAPA) concept was taken 
recently by Senator FRANK E. Moss, Demo- 
crat, of Utah, says the National Farmers 
Union Washington newsletter. 

“NAWAPA will bring badly needed water 
to 33 States, as well as portions of Canada 
and Mexico,” the newsletter quoted Senator 
Moss. “Diversion of millions of acre-feet of 
fresh water, which now flows into the Pacific 
Ocean, to the arid and semiarid regions of 
these three great nations must come if we 
are to survive. NAWAPA would assure more 
adequate water supplies for 100 years or 
more.” 

Senator Moss, who is chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee on West- 
ern Water Development, introduced a resolu- 
tion which would request the President of 
the United States to refer the matter of the 
diversion of surplus water from the Arctic 
to the International Joint Commission, 

ENGINEERING STUDY 


The resolution requests that an economic 
and engineering feasibility study be made 
and that the Canadian and United States 
Governments be informed of the results of 
the study by December 31, 1966. The resolu- 
tion further requests the President to invite 
the Canadian Government to join in re- 
ferring the study to the International Joint 
Commission. 

The diversion of Arctic water would help 
solve water problems of the Great Lakes plus 
other United States and Canadian areas, Sen- 
ator Moss declared. 

“Congress has enacted the Water Resources 
Planning Act, under which river basin plan- 
ning authorities will be established and 
through which maximum development of 
existing resources within basins will be 
achieved,” Senator Moss said. “More water 
is necessary to solve the Nation’s problems 
of water supply and pollution abatement. so 
that industry and agriculture will continue 
to grow. Millions of new jobs would be 
created in industry and agriculture by 
NAWAPA.” 

[From the Laurel (Mont.) Outlook, Oct. 6, 
1965] 


KEEP AN EYE ON THIS 


A little more than a year ago, the Flathead 
Courier became the first newspaper in Mon- 
tana to spell out details of a grandiose water 
development plan called NAWAPA—North 
American Water and Power Alliance. 

The plan is a proposal by the Ralph M. 
Parsons Co., of Los Angeles—the firm that 
recently engineered the improvement pro- 
gram at the ACM aluminum plant at Colum- 
bia Falls. Briefly, it proposes that Canada, 
the United States, and Mexico cooperate in 
efforts to bring water to water-short areas 
through a massive network of canals, tun- 
nels, reservoirs, and aqueducts. Flathead 
Lake, for instance, would be at the end of a 
gigantic 500-mile reservoir contained in the 
geological Rocky Mountain Trench. In other 
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words, local areas should keep alert to pro- 
tect their vital interests. 

We commented editorially that NAWAPA— 
despite its estimated $100 billion cost—would 
be the basic type of plan that would be 
developed to get water to areas demanding 
it. 

The drive is well underway to get the 
show on the road. NAWAPA has had consid- 
erable airing in the California press. 

The Deseret News at Salt Lake City com- 
mented editorially “It (NAWAPA) would re- 
quire a supreme effort on the part of engi- 
neering and science. But the project could 
pay for itself in 50 years through sale of elec- 
tric power. And a country that sends rockets 
beyond the sun and takes closeup photo- 
graphs of the moon ought to be equal to this 
challenge. We've seen in New York what can 
happen when men are either timid or lack- 
ing in foresight. Must the same happen all 
over America?” 

The New York Times, in its September 12 
edition, devoted much space to NAWAPA. 
Also, the September issue of the American 
Legion magazine carries a lengthy feature 
on NAWAPA. 

Meanwhile in Congress, Senator FRANK E. 
Moss (Democrat, of Utah), has introduced 
a resolution asking Congress to make an 
economic and engineering study of the 
NAWAPA proposal. 

And that’s not all. The New York Times 
reported “steps already have been taken to 
familiarize industrialists and Government 
agencies in the United States with the broad 
outlines of the proposal, and the initial 
reception has been generally good. 

“George S. Moore, president of the First 
National City Bank of New York, expressed 
what seemed to be the consensus of the meet- 
ing when he said recently, ‘there was gen- 
eral agreement that the NAWAPA project 
was essential if our economic growth and 
standard of living is to be sustained. The 
question that emerged from the meeting was 
not whether NAWAPA should be undertaken, 
but rather how it would be completed’.” 

The skids are being well greased * * * it 
is conceivable that virtually overnight 
NAWAPA could be on the road to reality. 

For this reason, it is essential that local 
residents and all Montanans be aware of the 
NAWAPA plan and that our congressional 
delegation and State legislators do all with- 
in their power to see that Montana’s natural 
resources and industrial potential are safe- 
guarded. Montana’s interest could easily 
be overridden by the millions of voters 
downstream if we don't watch out. Those 
folks are interested in one main thing— 
water. If they have to ride roughshod over 
a few Montanans to get it, they'll try. 
NAWAPA might have big benefits for Mon- 
tana—or it might be disastrous. Let's keep 
alert.—Flathead (Paulson) Courier. 


{From the Phoenix Gazette, Nov. 3, 1965] 


VIEW oF WATER PLAN THAT STAGGERS THE 
IMAGINATION 

(Eprror’s Notrre.—Arizona’s continued in- 
dustrial expansion is dependent upon an 
abundance of two things: power and water. 
Planners already are looking forward to the 
year 2000 and beyond, as explained in this, 
the last of three articles.) 

(By Bill Werley) 

It is called the most comprehensive and 
ambitious plan ever devised by man. 

And even this may be an understatement. 

The North American Water and Alliance 
plan (NAWAPA) was worked out by Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles, and would 
in part: 

Cost $100 billion, 

Take 30 years to complete and employ 
100,000 persons. 

Supply 100 million kilowatts of electrical 
energy. 
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Distribute almost 185 million acre-feet of 
water. 

Provide gross income of $4 billion annually 
on completion. 

Its scope staggers the imagination—but 
sipping the heady wine of optimism, a special 
U.S. Senate subcommittee has introduced a 
resolution in Congress proposing that the 
plan be submitted to the International Joint 
Commission, which deals with water prob- 
lems common to the United States and Can- 
ada. A feasibility study, if approved, would 
be completed by the end of 1966. 

The NAWAPA plan would move surplus 
water from the Far Northwest to water- 
scarce areas in Canada, the western portion 
of the United States and in northern Mexico. 

Rod J. McMullin, general manager of the 
Salt River project and newly appointed mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission’s Na- 
tional Power Survey Executive Advisory Com- 
mittee, explains some of the vastness of the 
NAWAPA program: 

It would insure an adequate water sup- 
ply for the next 100 years by moving water 
via rivers, tunnels, canals, and pumps from 
the Fraser and Yukon River in Alaska and 
the Peace and Athabaska Rivers in British 
Columbia. 

“In addition to aiding the arid areas of 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
NAWAPA would provide a navigable water- 
way from Vancouver to Duluth on Lake 
Superior, thus reestablishing the water level 
of the Great Lakes and boosting the hydro- 
electric generating capacity of Niagara Falls 
Plants by as much as 50 percent. 

“Output of the waterway (200,000 acre- 
feet) would fill the entire Salt River project 
storage system in 10 days. 

“NAWAPA would create indirectly some 4 
million jobs and would be self-liquidating in 
50 years. It would increase land values in 
Canada, the Western United States, and 
Mexico by an estimated $48 billion; would 
supply 100 million kilowatts of electrical 
energy at an economical rate; would dis- 
tribute some 147 million acre-feet of irriga- 
tion water at $3 per acre-foot and 37 million 
acre-feet of municipal and industrial water 
at $10 an acre-foot.” 

McMullin also points out that the Western 
Energy Supply Transmission Associates 
(WEST) program and the Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest power intertie (Salt River project 
and Arizona Public Service Co. are participat- 
ing in both) will go a long way toward ful- 
filling the future power requirements of 
Western States. 

The intertie will link the tremendous hy- 
‘droelectric resources of the Columbia River 
with the southwest’s rapidly expanding resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial power 
requirements in what McMullin terms a 
“two-way power highway! —with northwest 
surpluses moving south in summer and 
southwest surpluses going north in winter. 

The intertie also will open the way in the 
future to hydro resources in Canada and 
Alaska, where the mammoth Rampart Dam 
is proposed on the Yukon River. The dam, 
proposed to be located only 85 miles south 
of the Arctic Circle, would create a lake as 
large as the State of Maryland. 

The plans, projections, and predictions 
on power projects in the West are obviously 
optimistic and ambitious—but not overly so, 
McMullin believes. 

“We face many obstacles, but they will 
all be successfully hurdled—and when the 
anticipated avalanche of people hits the 
West, we will be prepared to provide them 
with jobs, homes, and the necessities of life. 

“The migration westward started several 
years ago, and there is no reason to believe 
that in the next 10, 20, or 30 years the West 
will not rival the East and Midwest in popu- 
lation density.” 
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[From the Washington Observer] 


The bold dream of the Parsons plan to tap 
water resources of Canada for the U.S. West 
has caught the fancy of western Congress- 
men, Next year congressional review of the 
bold concept appears certain, now that a 
procedural maneuver has been engineered by 
Senator Frank Moss, Democrat, of Utah. A 
strong advocate of the plan, Mr. Moss has 
succeeded in switching congressional review 
of the idea to the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee. It had been referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee initially because the bill 
would call upen the International Joint Com- 
mission to study the $100 billion plan. First 
recommended by the Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
Los Angeles engineers, the North American 
Water and Power Alliance is still years away 
from any groundbreaking. However, last 
week Canada’s Prime Minister Lester Pearson 
said his Government is planning to discuss 
the possibility of exporting water to the 
United States. 

[From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Farmer Ranch- 
man, Oct. 16, 1965] 
Water DIVERSION PLAN DeLuxE—NAWAPA 
PROJECT Is AN AMBITIOUS ONE 


Four billion acre-feet of additional water 
every year for the western half of the United 
States, for part of Canada, for northern 
Mexico, and to keep the failing Great Lakes 
replenished. 

That's what NAWAPA will mean when a 
few political, regional and international ob- 
stacles are surmounted. When factions and 
nations are brought into agreement, 369 sep- 
arate projects will be developed to divert 
into arid portions of the continent water 
that now wastes into the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans 


It is commonly known as the Parsons 
plan but its originator, the Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co. of Los Angeles, prefers to call it 
NAWAPA—for North American Water and 
Power Alliance. 

Estimated cost is $80 to $100 billion. In 
view of the enormous benefits to be derived, 
those billions don’t loom so large. 

Details of NAWAPA were laid before the 
Ninth Arizona Watershed Symposium by 
A. W. Moore, vice president of the Parsons 
Co. If any in the audience were skeptical 
as to the feasibility and value of the gigantic 
program, Moore converted them. 

“Our studies have determined three 
things,” declared the speaker from Los An- 
geles, who grew up in Phoenix. “One, the 
water is available. Two, it is feasible from 
an engineering standpoint to transport the 
water. Three, it is economically realistic to 
do so.” 

A secondary gain will be the generation of 
100 million kilowatts of electricity, 38 mil- 
lion of which will be for sale. “Water will 
be sold at the ditch side and power at the 
bus bar,“ Moore said. “The sale of power will 
keep water costs within reason.” 


RIGHT ACROSS ARIZONA 


A motion picture illustrated the Moore 
address. It was partly animated maps show- 
ing routes that will be taken by canals and 
aqueducts from great rivers such as the 
Peace, Yukon, and Mackenzie. One of those 
canals will discharge part of its load into the 
Colorado River and continue on to the south- 
east corner of Arizona. 

At many, many points along those water- 
Ways, small and large lakes will be created. 
Largest of those, providing immense stor- 
age space, will be the 500-mile long Rocky 
Mountain Trench, which reaches from 
Canada into northern Montana. 

As conceived, NAWAPA will deliver 78 mil- 
lion acre-feet annually for industrial, munic- 
ipal and agricultural use in the United 
States. Another 40 million will be diverted 
to control the level of the Great Lakes. Obvi- 
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ously, this feature should win support for 
NAWAPA in the U.S. East and Midwest. 

Irrigated land in the United States would 
be increased by 40 million acres. The na- 
tional income from agriculture, livestock, 
mining, and manufacturing would be in- 
creased by 830 billion a year. Recreation, 
wildlife and fish assets would be improved 
as far east as the Plains States. Flood con- 
trol would be an incidental but by no means 
unimportant gain. 

CANADA AND MEXICO 

Canada’s rise in yearly national income 
would be $9 billion. A vast waterway system 
would afford cheap ship and barge transport. 
This would open immense iron, coal, potash, 
sulfur and agricultural resources to devel- 
opment. 

Mexico would get 20 million acre-feet 
each year and 2 million kilowatts of power. 
That country’s irrigated land would be tripled 
and its national income raised by $30 bil- 
lion. 

The Parsons plan was unveiled to the 
public only in March of 1964, when a press 
conference was called by the Parsons Co., a 
firm that has planned and developed water 
projects all over the world. A wave of sur- 
prised interest subsided some until NAWAPA 
was extensively discussed at the Western In- 
terstate Water Conference in Las Vegas, 
Nev. Since then, interest has been high and 
it is steadily growing. 

A U.S. Senate subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Frank Moss, of Utah, was formed to 
determine whether a full-scale feasibility 
study is warranted. Its report was in effect, 
a recommendation for such a study, but after 
Canada is agreeable. Moore explained to the 
Watershed Symposium: 

“If the response from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is favorable, Senator Moss intends 
to begin immediately to determine what 
monetary and legislative authority would be 
necessary for the study. That is where 
the project stands today.” 


[From the Olean (N..) Times Herald, 
Oct. 13, 1965] 


WATER FOR A CONTINENT 


Now under study is a gigantic river diver- 
sion project which, backers say, could solve 
water problems of three nations for the next 
hundred years or more. Called the North 
American Water and Power Alliance, it would 
mean tapping the Alaska, Yukon, and other 
far northwestern rivers whose waters for the 
most part now run unused into the North 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans. A system of dams, 
canals, rivers, and pumping stations would 
deliver the water to arid regions of the West- 
ern United States, Canada’s Prairie Provinces, 
and northern Mexico. In addition to provid- 
ing water for irrigation and industrial use, 
NAWAPA would: 

Generate power bringing in an estimated 
$4 billion in revenues. 

Create a navigable waterway from Van- 
couver on Canada’s Pacific coast to Duluth 
on Lake Superior. 

Increase the flow of water through the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, lessen- 
ing water pollution. 

Every State west of the Mississippi except 
Hawaii plus the seven Great Lakes States 
and Kentucky would be affected. An outline 
of the project has been submitted to Con- 
gress. If approved, it would be the greatest 
public works program in history, costing an 
estimated $100 billion and taking up to 30 
years to complete. 


[From the Napoleon (Ohio) Signal, Oct. 5, 
1965] 
FRESH WATER PROJECT May Draw RAIN, Ice 
RUNOFF FROM NORTHWEST ARCTIC REGIONS 
NAWAPA. Pronounce it and its sounds 
like a word spoken by an Indian from one 
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of the many television westerns. Actually, 
NAWAPA is the abbreviation for North 
American Water and Power Alliance. 

At present the countries comprising 
NAWAPA, United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
are seriously considering an expanded fresh 
water program which would cost approxi- 
mately $100 billion, 

Officials state that the project would be 
built over a period of 20 years. Included 
would be dams, streams, lakes, tunnels, and 
pumping stations, stretching from the north- 
ern reaches of the Arctic to northwest Mex- 
ico and east to the Great Lakes region. 

NAWAPA’s plan to capture and hold di- 
verted runoff from the Arctic and added 
rains from the Northwest also includes a 500- 
mile long lake located in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Trench. This lake would be mostly in 
Canada. 

The main water problems throughout the 
world are concerned with too much water, 
too little water, polluted water, and the 
growth of human demands for water beyond 
the perfectly normal and once satisfactory 
supply. Of these four problems, too little 
water is probably the most recognized. 
Water which is where it is needed, when it 
is needed, pure and economical enough to 
use for agricultural and industria] purposes 
is the most widely sought resource on the 
globe. 

Cities have had to restrict water usage 
among residents to compensate for low reser- 
voirs. Still, the population grows and the 
demand for more water increases. Once a 
New Jersey dairy offered its customers arte- 
sian well water for 16 cents per quart. 

In an attempt to remedy the situation 
somewhat, three programs have been en- 
dorsed by the President and Congress: 

1, Stepping up the Department of the In- 
terior’s program to desalt sea water, initiated 
under President Eisenhower, and including 
efforts to develop desalination economically 
with atomic energy. 

2. Stepped up Federal measures to pre- 
vent pollution, including increased Federal 
aid for municipal waste treatment facilities. 

3. Increases in Federal funds for the Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Research of the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in Canada, 
as I have said, opinion on NAWAPA is 
divided. The plan was an issue in the 
recent election between Liberal Prime 
Minister Pearson and Conservative lead- 
er Diefenbaker, in which Mr. Pearson 
retained his prime ministership. 

Prime Minister Pearson said during 
the campaign that his Government was 
planning talks with the United States 
on the possibility of exporting or divert- 
ing Canadian water south of the bor- 
der. Conservative leader Diefenbaker 
charged that the Liberals appeared will- 
ing to “pull the plug on one of our most 
vital resources.” 

However, another Conservative, former 
Agriculture Minister Alvin Hamilton 
came out strongly for water exports in 
an interview which took place in British 
Columbia, where the Premier, W. A. C. 
Bennett, probably Canada’s most vig- 
orous opponent of export, calls the 
NAWAPA plan “ridiculous.” 

The most comprehensive statement of 
Canada’s present position on NAWAPA 
was outlined by John Turner, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and assistant to the 
Minister for Northern Affairs, at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce water conference 
in Washington early in December. 

It was based on the very sound idea 
that before making any commitments, 
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Canada should survey all of its water 
resources and find out exactly how much 
it owns, and how much it is likely to 
need for a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. 

As soon as these facts are clarified, 
and if a water surplus is revealed, the 
Dominion Government would then be 
in a position to discuss water export or 
sale to the United States. 

Mr. Turner says frankly: 

We might wish to export water not for 
money, but in return for access to your 
markets. 


I found the Turner speech to be a 
reasonable statement of the Canadian 
position. I found it to be encouraging 
to the aspirations of the United States. 
If the establishment of the Subcommit- 
tee on Western Water Development, and 
the introduction of the NAWAPA reso- 
lution has accomplished nothing more 
than to promote a Canadian study of 
water resources, this alone justifies the 
effort which has gone into it. I under- 
stand that the Canadian water study is 
now underway. 

The NAWAPA plan is also stimulating 
considerable discussion in Canadian 
news, editorials, and letters to the edi- 
tors columns, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at the close of this speech 
some typical examples of this discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, these 
editorials, as well as those from papers 
in the United States, are, I hope, laying 
the groundwork for action on my 
NAWAPA resolution. I hope also that 
this roundup of developments on the 
water front in the past few months will 
help lay the groundwork for accelerated 
activity on water, not just in the Federal 
Government but through private, State, 
and local channels as well. 

The Congress made a remarkable 
record in water legislation last session. 
We still have many important bills before 
us. It will require continued congres- 
sional attention to the job of water de- 
velopment for many years to come, to- 
gether with attention and effort of the 
executive branch of our Government, if 
we are to assure an adequate supply of 
clean water for the Americans who come 
after us. I can think of no more impor- 
tant task to which we could dedicate our- 
selves here today. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
October 1965] 
LEADING NORTH AMERICANS TO WATER 

Some large, vague, and confused generali- 
ties are being aired these days about the ex- 
port of Canada’s water to the United States. 

To those living at the coast at this time 
of year, exporting water might seem like in- 
spiration from heaven. To those who realize 
that as much water falls on British Colum- 
bia each year as is available for use in the 
entire United States, exporting a little 
sounds reasonable. 

But several things should be borne in 
mind. First, there is no worldwide shortage 
of water. What the world is short of is eco- 
nomically priced water. 


If the deserts of southern California don’t 
get fresh, clear water from Canada, they will 
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get water from the sea, desalted by nuclear 

plants; or from polluted rivers, purified over 

and over again. 

So we have no moral obligation to save our 
neighbors from dying of thirst in their dust- 
bowls. The whole thing is a coldly commer- 
cial transaction. 

Alvin Hamilton, who, as former Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, has 
been reponsible for studying and supervising 
Canada’s water resources, suggests Canada 
should hold a “water pistol” at the head of 
the United States. 

This way, he says, 60 years from now Can- 
ada will have displaced the United States as 
the richest country in the world. Canada 
would sell water only in exchange for a guar- 
anteed share of U.S. markets for Canadian 
products. 

There is another way to look at this, as 
Gov. Mark Hatfield, of Oregon, has pointed 
out. The Columbia River, on his border, 
carries more than twice as much water as 
there is in the whole State of Texas, and 
California is anxious to get some of it. 

Governor Hatfield said that from the point 
of view of economics, the people and indus- 
tries that needed the water should simply lo- 
cate in Oregon, not spend billions moving 
Oregon water south. 

It is difficult to argue with his economics 
and logic. They apply as strongly to British 
Columbia, which would suffer considerably 
if most of its major valleys were flooded out, 
turning them into a giant conduit to Call- 
fornia. 

We have no way of knowing how much 
water Canada will need half a century from 
now. If we still have lots to spare, it will be 
to our benefit if industry flows to the water, 
not the water to industry. 

[From the Toronto (Canada) Globe and 

Mail, July 23, 1965] 

US. Proposats To SHARE CANADA'S WATER 
Evoke ANGER, BUT NEED May Brinc Ir 
ABOUT 
(By Bruce Macdonald, Globe and Mail 

Correspondent) 


WasHINGTON.—Judging by the angry 
rumblings from some quarters north of the 
border, it would appear that Yankee carpet- 
baggers are planning a wholesale steal of 
Canada’s water rights. 

The reaction hardly comes as a surprise 
to U.S. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall, who has witnessed the same response 
whenever the question is raised of diverting 
supplies from water-wealthy areas within 
his own country to other regions suffering 
from chronic shortage. 

Speaking at a press conference recently, 
Mr. Udall acknowledged that the question of 
water sharing is politically explosive in any 
part of the continent that possesses abun- 
dant sources of fresh water resources, 

Officially, the U.S. Government has never 
formally proposed that Canada divert water 
to augment resources south of the border, 
but there seems to be no doubt that it has 
been looking on the Canadian supplies with 
increasingly covetous eyes. 

Ottawa indignantly rejected a recent U.S. 
suggestion that a plan put forward by T. W. 
Kierans, a Sudbury engineer, for diverting 
waters now flowing into James Bay be given 
consideration in the current study of Great 
Lakes water problems by the International 
Joint Commission. 

“This is our water,“ Northern Affairs Min- 
ister Arthur Laing said. The waters in our 
northern rivers belong to Canada and the 
use and development of these rivers is a 
Provincial right and responsibility.” 

An even grander scheme, proposed by a 
Los Angeles engineering firm, Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., brought an even more disdainful 
response from Canadian sources. Known as 
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the North American Water and Power Alli- 
ance, it is a $100 million dream for diverting 
the abundant water resources of the north- 
west part of the continent, much of them in 
Canada, to the south and east. It would in- 
volve the extension of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to the Rockies and Hudson Bay, provide 
70 million kilowatts of generating capacity 
and 110 million acre-feet of water annually 
for water-poor parts of North America. 

“We'll sell the United States hydroelectric 
power, but not water,” British Columbia Pre- 
mier W. A. C. Bennett said. “Even to talk 
about selling it is ridiculous. Water is our 
heritage and you don’t sell your heritage.” 

“Water is all of Canada’s future,” Mr. 
Laing added. “It will be soon enough to talk 
of continental resources in respect to water 
when, among other things, U.S. markets be- 
come continental markets, when U.S. capital 
becomes continental capital, and when US. 
technology becomes continental technology.” 

“We must résist any temptation in the 
foreseeable future to sell water of national 
origin to the United States regardless of how 
attractive the current prices may appear,“ 
warned A. G. L. McNaughton, former Cana- 
dian chairman of the International Joint 
Commission. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Interior said that 
not only the traditionally arid areas of the 
U.S. Southwest were being affected by 
drought, but also the area around the Great 
Lakes and New England States. 

“Now, when you propose this as a prob- 
lem, as a national problem, you immediately 
pose a lot of very serious political questions, 
because there is no more explosive subject 
than the question of water.” 

Speaking in a purely U.S. context, although 
it had continental implications, the Secre- 
tary contended the problem of water sharing 
was one to be faced over the next quarter 
century, rather than as a matter of im- 
mediate urgency. But he suggested it would 
be unfortunate if any region took the atti- 
tude it would rather let its water resources 
flow unused into the sea rather than make 
them available to others. 

Mr. Udall put the matter back into a con- 
tinental framework when he was asked 
whether the diversion of water to dry areas 
might be facilitated by the realization of the 
water-rich regions that they could capitalize 
on their resources. 

“I think this is the context of mutual 
benefits,” he replied. “We got the Columbia 
River Treaty through * * * with the Cana- 
dians because we talked in terms of mutual 
benefits and I think this is the only way.” 

From the stand taken by various Cana- 
dian authorities, it appears that Canada will 
remain unprepared to consider making its 
exclusive water resources available to the 
United States under any conditions until 
studies of supply and demand are completed. 

The United States is unlikely to be in a 
position to even press for concessions from 
Canada until it has obtained legislation to 
make possible a similar nationwide study 
of its own and reach agreement, at least in 
principle, on sharing of available resources 
within its own borders. 

The denial by authorities such as Mr. 
Laing that Canadian water can be regarded 
in any sense as a continental resurce is rem- 
iniscent of the similar stand taken for more 
than 40 years by Canadians with regard to 
the long-term export of large blocks of elec- 
tric power. 

As a result of an experience during the 
First World War, successive Canadian Gov- 
ernments concluded that major power re- 
sources should not be committed to the Unit- 
ed States because they might one day be re- 
quired to meet domestic requirements. 

This attitude was dramatically reversed a 
few years ago when development of the means 
of carrying power over long distances touched 
off dreams of exploiting power sources in the 
north. A new awareness that these dreams 
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were only likely to become economically 
feasible if the United States provided part of 
the necessary markets for this power, which 
in turn would improve Canada’s balance-of- 
payments deficit, led Ottawa to encourage 
power sales south of the border. 

It seems possible that history may repeat 
itself when it comes to sharing water re- 
sources. Some of the diversionary projects 
now being contemplated are so vast they may 
be economically feasible only if undertaken 
with the participation of the United States. 

The Kierans scheme for diverting water 
from the James Bay watershed to the Great 
Lakes could be of benefit to both Canada and 
the United States. For Canada to undertake 
so expensive a project alone might be out of 
the question. But to continue refusing to 
contemplate U.S. participation could mean 
the continued waste of a resource that might 
be of benefit to both countries. 

[From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun- 
Telegram, Oct. 31, 1965] 
CANADIANS DEBATING WATER EXPORT PLAN 
(By Anthony J. Wright) 

Orrawa.—The resources spokesmen of Can- 
ada’s main political parties have revealed 
sharp differences in their approach to U.S. 
suggestions that Canada sell water to her 
parched neighbor. 

The top Government authority on the 
question, Resources Minister Arthur Laing, 
says Canada should be in no hurry about sell- 
ing water. 

The United States should not seek a solu- 
tion to its water shortages by looking “sud- 
denly at Canada as a potential source of un- 
limited quantities of fresh water which can 
be tapped at any time,” Laing said in Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, the other day. 

Prime Minister Lester Pearson told the 
nation over the television the day before 
Laing spoke that Canada and the United 
States are going to talk soon about exports or 
diversions of Canadian water. 

Conservative leader John Diefenbaker im- 
mediately accused the Government of being 
willing to “pull the plug on one of our most 
vital resources.” He said if he wins the 
forthcoming election, his administration will 
refuse to divert water to the United States 
under a continental plan. 

What Diefenbaker and Laing have in mind 
is the huge continental replenishment proj- 
ect suggested by the Ralph M. Parsons Co. of 
Los Angeles and New York. 

Called the North American Water and 
Power Alliance, the $100 million scheme 
would channel waters from rivers in British 
Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska through a 
series of lifts and tunnels into British Co- 
lumbia’s giant north-south valley that is 
called the Rocky Mountain Trench. 

It would form a 500-mile lake from Prince 
George, British Co:umbia, to Libby, Mont. 
Instead of golug to waste into the Arctic 
Ocean, the water would, in fact, come south. 

The resulting reservoir would then supply 
water through a 2,000-mile canal system to 
Alberta, the Great Lakes, the U.S. Midwest, 
and even Mexico. 

Laing has been cool to this proposal from 
the start. 

“There’s no such thing as continental re- 
source,“ he says. The resource is ours. 
We own it.” 

When Parsons’ plan was first proposed last 
year Laing said, It will be soon enough to 
talk about a continental resource in water 
when American markets become continental 
markets, American capital becomes conti- 
nental capital, and U.S. technology becomes 
continental technology.“ 

Opponents of the Liberals here claim that 
Pearson and Laing do not see eye to eye on 
water policy—that Pearson favors discussion 
of exports and diversions, always providing 
Canada looks after her own needs, while 
Laing is against any big schemes. 
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The Parsons plan would take 10 years in 
planning and 20 more years for construction 
of lakes, reservoirs, canals, and tunnels. 

If the Liberals appear divided on the issue, 
the Conservatives are no better off. 

Diefenbaker’s main water expert, former 
Resources Minister Alvin Hamilton, strongly 
supports the plan to siphon off huge quan- 
tities of fresh water to the United States. 

In return, says Hamilton, Canada should 
get certain compensations. One would be a 
guaranteed 15-percent annual growth rate 
for her steel industry. He says U.S. business 
and Government would be able to provide for 
this. 

Hamilton contends that Canada is in a 
strong bargaining position as U.S. resources 
become depleted. She should therefore trade 
her surplus resources wealth to her con- 
tinental neighbor in return for the strength- 
ening of her industrial base, he says. 

Estimates varying between $2 and $3.3 bil- 
lion have been put forward as the annual 
income Canada would get in return for tak- 
ing part in the Parsons project. This is al- 
most as much as half the annual Canadian 
budget. 

Although Canada may appear less than 
enthusiastic about bold projects to harness 
water flow for better continental use, her 
public officials are in fact extremely worried 
about the problem. Drought on the con- 
tinent’s eastern seaboard, especially in New 
York, and a drop in levels of the Great Lakes 
last year are ominous signs. 

“Canada cannot indefinitely waste water 
while its great neighbor thirsts. There will 
come a time when we will be forced to an 
agreement to share whether we wish it or 
not,” says the Toronto Globe and Mail. 

The newspaper praised the Ottawa gov- 
ernment and the provincial administration 
of Ontario for a recent decision to undertake 
a 6-year survey to determine how much 
water Canada has, how much she needs and 
what she can spare for others. 

Canadians have noted the U.S. Department 
of the Interior prediction that by 1980 U.S. 
daily water consumption will have risen to 
600 billion gallons from the present 359 
billion gallons. 

In addition to seriously considering Par- 
son’s plan, Canada also is weighing a sug- 
gestion that water from rivers flowing into 
Hudson Bay be diverted southwards to the 
Great Lakes. Officials have reacted cau- 
tiously to this because the flow of only two of 
the five lakes can be regulated at present. 
They fear flooding if diversion action is taken 
too hastily. 

Whatever happens the United States likely 
will find Canada anxious to help—provided 
her own future needs are assured. 


[From the Toronto (Canada) Globe and 
Mail, Dec. 10, 1965] 


A SOUND WATER POLICY 


Water is probably the greatest resource 
card—perhaps the greatest card of any sort— 
that Canada holds in the international poker 
game. But Canada will not benefit from 
that card if it is filched, thrown in too early, 
held too long, or traded for worthless tender. 
Of late it has seemed that Canada did not 
know much of these skills of the game. 

It is therefore encouraging to note that 
Mr. John Turner does, and that he has been 
bold enough to tell the United States that it 
is on Canadian terms that the game is going 
to be played. Mr. Turner is Parliamentary 
Secretary to National Resources Minister 
Arthur Laing and this week in Washington 
he told the U.S. Chamber of Commerce how 
it was going to be. 

Canada, he said, was first going to de- 
termine how much water it had; second, how 
much water it was going to need in the 
future; and, third, if it had any water left 
over it was going to bargain that water for 
the things it wanted, and that might not be 
money. 
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“We do not agree,” he said, that conti- 
nental development necessarily means the 
increasing concentration of population and 
industry in already existing centers. We feel 
that true continental development should 
include the development of Canadian popu- 
lation and industry, and its expansion into 
Canada’s northland.” If some Canadian 
water became available for export, he sug- 
gested, Canada might insist that markets as 
well as water be considered on a continental 
basis. We might wish to export water not 
for money * * * but in return for access to 
your markets.” 

This is a water resources policy that makes 
solid good sense. As the possessor of what 
has been roughly estimated at a third of the 
world’s fresh water, we may have enough 
water to export some, but that cannot be de- 
termined until we have discovered precisely 
how much we do have and how much we 
need now and for the future of a country 
that ought to support vastly more people 
than it now does. Knowledge first, says Mr. 
Turner, and then the bargaining; and there, 
too, his policy is wise. In the past we have 
traded too many of our resources for mere 
cash, instead of for the development of on- 
site industries and markets for them that 
could have increased Canada's potential as a 
prosperous place in which to live. 

A good policy; but how united behind it 
are Canadians? Mr. Turner has the support 
of Mr. Laing, and would seem, from the 
Prime Minister’s late election utterances, 
also to have the support of Mr. Lester Pear- 
son, Former Conservative Agriculture Min- 
ister Alvin Hamilton is for it, although op- 
position leader John Diefenbaker has waffled 
about giveaways. A bipartisan Federal pol- 
icy seems possible. 

But what of the Provinces? As a natural 
resource, water belongs to them. Premier 
John Robarts has already joined Ottawa in 
a study of northern Ontario waters. Pre- 
mier W. A. C. Bennett of British Columbia 
has said, No,“ period. Quebec Resources 
Minister Rene Levesque has said, “You’d 
better ask us first.” 

Yet a national consensus must be 
achieved—rivers do not recognize provincial 
boundaries—and it must be achieved soon. 
The United States is too thirsty to await 
the outcome of a long federal-provincial 
squabble. 

The United States needs water desper- 
ately, and Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall has for some time been asserting that 
water should be treated as a continental re- 
source. U.S. plans for bringing water in from 
Canada are so far developed that unofficial 
congressional proposals have already been 
made to representatives of Parliament for a 
$100 billion, 30-year diversionary project. 

Unless Canada is armed with enough 
knowledge and unity to play water poker 
skillfully, one of two things could happen. 
The United States could lean on the frag- 
mented Canadian parts so heavily and per- 
suasively that our water would be sold off 
piecemeal for no gain but cash, leaving Can- 
ada with a future depleted of necessary 
water forever. Or the United States could so 
improve its own water supply by desalination 
projects, antipollution campaigns, and the 
use of vast and unused groundwater supplies 
that it would not need our water, and we 
would have lost its bargaining power. 

The situation is such that there is no time 
for delay. Self-interest and national inter- 
est equally dictate that the Provinces put 
aside their federal-provincial feuding in this 
area and cooperate with Ottawa to take stock 
of all Canadian waters, assess the future to 
determine our needs, and prepare to bargain 
with the United States from strength. 


[From the Montreal Gazette, Oct. 14, 1965] 
WATER PoLICY 


The resolution introduced into the Con- 
gress of the United States by Senator FRANK 
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E. Moss is an example of the sort of proposi- 
tion Canada will have to face with increasing 
frequency in the years to come. 

What Senator Moss’ resolution seeks is that 
the President of the United States ask for a 
study of Canada’s arctic water for the North 
American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA). This study would consider the 
feasibility of trapping the wasted water of 
the Yukon and British Columbia (as well as 
of Alaska) and channeling it into the prai- 
ries, the Great Lakes, and then even down 
to Mexico. 

Such a project, Senator Moss admits, might 
take 30 years to complete and might cost as 
much as $100 billion. But he offers it as a 
great help to 6 Canadian Provinces and 33 
American States. 

The inducement that will be held out to 
Canada will be the offer to share the im- 
mense costs—perhaps even the major part of 
the costs—of bringing the so-called wasted 
water into use. But Canada has in the 
United States the example of what happens 
to a country that had magnificent water re- 
sources of its own but has squandered them. 

It is not possible with regard to water, any 
more than with regard to other resources 
for Canada to agree to share with the United 
States for a period of time, and then to cut 
off the supply. Such commitments, whatever 
the terms of an agreement may say, are for- 
ever. 

Canada has soon to arrive at a water policy. 
It may well be one of the most important 
and the most difficult—decisions this coun- 
try will ever be called upon to reach in its 
dealings with the United States. 

[From the Calgary Herald, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, November 1965] 


WATER EXPORT 


EDITOR, THE HERALD: 

In an editorial in the Herald of October 
19, you take the Prime Minister to task for 
agreeing to discuss water export with the 
United States. I find your attitude extraor- 
dinarily short-sighted, for the following rea- 
sons: 

You have not considered the immense-ben- 
efits which might accrue to Canada in the 
form of irrigation, industry and population 
growth. 

Your comparison with gas export is ir- 
revelant because gas is irreplaceable, where- 
as water is self-renewing. If you export 5 
percent of your river flow that is 5 percent 
this year and 5 percent next year, but it can 
never total 100 percent. 

As Canada is not now large enough, and 
will not be large enough in the foreseeable 
future, to finance by herself any scheme on 
the lines of the proposed NAWAPA plan, the 
export method is the only feasible way to re- 
distribute Canada’s water for her own ad- 
vantage: for example to raise the level of the 
Great Lakes, which is part of the NAWAPA 
scheme. 

Your suggestion of thinking 100 or 200 
years ahead is extremely presumptuous in an 
age where technology is estimated to double 
every 10 years or so. Long before the year 
2065, mankind will surely have found a way 
to desalinate sea water, and river water will 
not be a much more valuable resource than 
all the millions of tons of coal which le 
unused under Alberta. Yet, 50 years ago, 
people were talking of conserving Alberta’s 
coal. 

It is true that the reservoirs will flood 
large tracts of land, as you point out. But, 
to answer that point on its own trivial level, 
may I suggest that when Canada has a 
population large enough to require all the 
land, we will be big enough to shut off the 
water and tell the United States to do with- 
out? 

The most important thing, however, is 
that before we refuse to sell, we should find 
out what the price is. If we can tie a con- 
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tinental water policy to a continental oil 
policy and a continental pulp and paper 
policy and a continental mineral policy, then 
the West might see the dawn of its golden 
age. Perhaps the price is not right, but it 
is too soon to say. One should at least look 
before one refuses to leap. 
Davi J. Duncan. 

CALGARY. 

(One has.—Epiror, THE HERALD.) 
[From the Albertan, Calgary, Alberta, Cana- 

da, Oct. 18, 1965] 


WATER RESOURCES BECOME VOTE ISSUE 


OrrawA.—Not even Canada’s great water- 
sheds are accustomed to the currents being 
generated by political leaders as they cam- 
paign on whether to peddle Canadian water 
to the United States. 

Prime Minister Pearson threw the latest 
pebble in the stream Friday night when he 
said on a telecast that his government is 
planning talks with the United States on 
the possibility of exporting or diverting 
Canadian water south of the border. 

Mr. Pearson's disclosure contrasted with 
Resources Minister Laing’s recent speeches 
which were critical of American proposals to 
divert Canadian water, but did not rule out 
such arrangements, 

The United States should not seek a solu- 
tion to its water sources by looking “sud- 
denly at Canada as a potential source of 
unlimited quantities of fresh water which 
can be tapped at any time,” Northern Affairs 
Minister Laing said in Ketchikan, Alaska, 
Saturday, the flooding of extensive areas of 
Canada “in itself, is undesirable.” 

“Even if some return accrued to Canada 
from this scheme, it may not be as beneficial 
to the nation as the establishment of local 
industries and a local population to use the 
same water in Canada.“ 

Conservative leader Diefenbaker said in 
a speech earlier this week that the Liberals 
appeared willing to “pull the plug on one of 
our most vital resources.” 

However, another Conservative, former 
agriculture minister Alvin Hamilton came 
out strongly for water exports in an inter- 
view in British Columbia Friday. 

Increasing U.S. shortages of water have led 
the Americans to cast covetous eyes on Can- 
ada’s immense supplies for some time. But 
one specific proposal seems to have drawn 
the most attention. 

In Red Deer, Robert Thompson, national 
social credit leader, said plans to discuss 
water exports to the United States are out 
of order at this time. 

He said in an interview Canada must first 
guarantee an ample supply of water for its 
own needs. An extensive study of demand 
and resources should come before any talk 
of exporting water. 

The Ralph M. Parsons Co., of Los Angeles 
and New York, proposes a $100 billion scheme 
involving collection of water from rivers in 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska that 
is now draining into the Pacific and Arctic. 

Trapped in giant reservoirs, it would be 
channelled through a series of lifts, and tun- 
nels into the Rocky Mountain Trench. It 
would form a 500-mile lake from Prince 
George to Libby, Mont. 

Last August a resolution was introduced 
in the U.S. Senate calling on President John- 
son to urge Canada to join the United States 
in referring the Parson’s plan to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for a report on 
its technical and economic feasibility. 
[From the Western Producer, Saskatoon, 

Sask., Oct. 15; 1965] 
Magor Topic IN CAMPAIGN: SHOULD CANADA 
SELL WATER? 

One of the big subjects in the Federal 
election campaign is the question of Canada’s 
water resources and whether to sell them to 
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the United States as proposed in a hundred- 
billion-dollar scheme by a private American 
engineering company. 

(Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, perhaps Can- 
ada’s greatest authority on water resources, 
recently asked Federal political parties to 
make their stand known on the subject.) 

Prime Minister Pearson on October 15 an- 
nounced that his Government is planning 
to discuss with the United States arrange- 
ments to export water south of the border. 

“This,” he said, “can be as important as 
exporting wheat or oil or anything else— 
exporting water—and one day we'll find out 
how important this resource is.” 

But he added that Canada would have to 
be “awfully careful” to meet its own water 
needs before exporting any. 

He said the Americans are finding that 
water is one of their most valuable and be- 
coming one of their scarcest resources. Can- 
ada had “lots of water.” 

“We will be discussing this with the United 
States who are very anxious to work out 
arrangements by which some of our water 
resources are moved down south,” he said. 
“This can be one of the most important 
developments in our history.” 

The Prime Minister, in a free-time CBC 
telecast, did not refer to recent charges by 
opposition parties that the Government 
plans to surrender Canada’s water resources 
to the United States. 

Conservative leader Diefenbaker said 
earlier in the week that the Liberals appear 
willing to “pull the plug on one of our most 
vital resources.” And he pledged that a Con- 
servative government would oppose water 
exports or diversions to the United States. 

New Democratic Party speakers have been 
charging that U.S. interests are threatening 
to swindle Canada of her water and power 
resources. 

Mr. Pearson’s remarks drew fire from Social 
Credit leader Robert Thompson. He said 
the plans to discuss water exports with Wash- 
ington are “out of order” at this time. 

Canada must first guarantee an ample sup- 
ply of water for its own needs, he said. An 
extensive study of demand and resources 
should come before any talk of exporting 
water. 

He added that if Canada had sufficient 
water to meet her own needs then it would 
be wrong to refuse to channel some to the 
United States. But he didn’t think anyone 
can talk about exporting it “until we can 
guarantee enough for Canada, not just for 
the next 10 years, but for all years.” 

General McNaughton, former chairman of 
the Canadian section of the International 
Joint Commission recently referred to 
NAWAPA as “a monstrous corporation * * * 
which would be formed to drain our re- 
sources from the Rocky Mountain Trench 
and distribute the benefits across the 
continent.” 

NAWAPA stands for the North American 
Water and Power Alliance, the brainchild of 
the Ralph M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles and 
New York. The scheme involves collection of 
water from rivers in British Columbia, the 
Yukon, and Alaska. 

[From the Albertan, Calgary, Alberta, Oct. 
18, 1965] 
THE ELECTION: WATER FOR A CONTINENT 

Prime Minister Pearson has announced he 

plans talks with the United States on the 
Feasibility of carrying out a huge water ex- 
port program exporting water from northern 
Canada. There seems to be disagreement in 
the Liberal as well as in the Conservative 
camp about the advisability of such a 
scheme. Now under study is a gigantic river 
diversion project which is claimed to sup- 
ply the dwindling Great Lakes, create a 
cross-continent navigable waterway and ir- 
rigate arid parts of southern United States. 
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[From Electrical World, Oct. 18, 1965] 


CANADIAN SPOKESMAN TELLS POLITICIANS: 
Don’t GIVE UNITED STATES WATER 


A warning not to ship clean Canadian 
water to the United States was made by Gen. 
A. L. McNaughton, former chairman of the 
Canadian section of the International Joint 
Commission, 

In a recent address at the Canadian Club 
of Montreal, McNaughton referred to the re- 
cent Heeny-Merchant report, which sug- 
gested Canada and the United States work 
out energy and resource problems behind 
closed doors. Commenting on it, he said 
his country should permit technical dis- 
cussions only after a firm Canadian water 
policy had been formed, by way of public 
discussion. 

He termed the North American Water and 
Power Alliance, an organization proposed by 
a Los Angeles engineering firm, as a mon- 
strous corporation * * * which would be 
formed to drain our resources from the 
Rocky Mountain Trench and distribute the 
benefits across the continent at a cost of 
some hundred billion dollars.” 

The supply of clean water in the United 
States can be increased, he commented, by 
a concerted attack on the problem of pollu- 
tion. “If our friends to the south have a 
hundred billion dollars to spend on the prob- 
lem, let them apply it where a permanent 
solution would result for a fraction of the 
cost of the extravagant scheme now being 
touted under the name NAWAPA, which 
would dispossess Canada of her wa 

A no-export policy on Canadian water 
woud dis, Canada of her water.” 
he said. “The United States does not need 
clean Canadian water.” 


[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) News Miner, 
Oct. 18, 1965] 


MINISTER Hits POWER ALLIANCE 


KETCHIKAN.—The United States should 
not seek a solution to its water sources by 
looking “suddenly at Canada as a potential 
source of unlimited quantities of fresh water 
which can be tapped at any time,” Northern 
Affairs Minister Arthur Laing wrote in a 
speech delivered here Saturday. 

Laing was unable to appear in person as 
scheduled because of travel problems. 

Laing said he was referring to the North 
American Water and Power Alliance, a $100 
billion project to provide the western United 
States with Canadian water. 

The huge scheme, brainchild of the Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. of Los Angeles and New York, 
involves the collection of water from rivers 
in British Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska 
which now drain into the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. 

Trapped in giant reservoirs, water would 
be channeled through a series of lifts and 
tunnels into the Rocky Mountain Trench. 
It would form a 500-mile lake from Prince 
George, B.C., to Libby, Mont. 

Laing, who wrote the speech delivered at 
the meeting of the Alaska State Chamber of 
Commerce, said the flooding of extensive 
areas of Canada “in itself, is undesirable.” 

“Even if some return accrued to Canada 
from this scheme, it may not be as beneficial 
to the nation as the establishment of local 
industries and a local population to use the 
same water in Canada. 

“We are becoming more and more aware 


‘of the potential value of this tremendous 


resource and it is certainly not our intention 
to dispose of it without first investigating all 
alternative uses and assessing which may 
be of most benefit.” 

Much of the water shortage problem in 
the more densely populated parts of North 
America could be solved by adequate plan- 
ning and control. 
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“In particular I am hopeful that the 
densely populated regions will realize how 
valuable fresh water can be.“ 

Friday Prime Minister Lester Pearson said 
in a television broadcast that Canada must 
be careful “not to alienate this great re- 
source without taking care of our own 
needs.” 

Exporting water to the United States can 
be one of the most important developments 
in our history; this can be as important as 
exporting wheat, or oil, or anything else 
* * * and one day we'll find out how impor- 
tant this resource is. 

We will be discussing this with the United 
States who are very anxious to work out 
arrangements by which some of our water 
resources are moved down south,” Pearson 
said. 

Laing’s remarks were contained in a text 
of his speech released in advance of delivery. 


RECESS TO iki NEXT AT 11 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) under the 
previous order, the Senate took a recess 
until Monday, February 7, 1966, at 11 
a.m. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 7, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock am., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. H. M.S. Richards, D.D., Seventh- 
day Adventists Voice of Prophecy, Los 
Angeles, Calif., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth. Our Father in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. It is 
of Thy mercies that we are not con- 
sumed, because Thy compassions fail 
not. They are new every morning. 
Great is Thy faithfulness. 

Bless today the Senate of the United 
States and all Members in their offices, 
committees, and especially as they meet 
here in legislative session. 

Give them wisdom, faith, courage, 
physical life and health, and Thy 
righteousness which exalteth a nation, 
knowing that sin is a reproach to any 
people. 

O Lord, King of the world, guide 
their labors in this troubled hour of 
history so that liberty may still lift up 
her torch and peace and freedom may 
not perish from the earth. 

This we ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
be considered as approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that before the 
pending question is laid before the Sen- 
ate, there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments or speeches limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION TOMORROW 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDS 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the transfer of research and 
development funds, for the construction of a 
Sterile Assembly and Development Labora- 
tory at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON PLANNED ACTIONS IN THE NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on planned actions in that Ad- 

ministration, for the year 1966 program (with 
an accompanying report; to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS TO NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 
REPORT ON Export-Import BANK INSURANCE 

AND GUARANTEES ON U.S. EXPORTS TO 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A letter from the Secretary, Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, Washington, 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
amount of Export-Import Bank insurance 
and guarantees on United States exports to 
Yugoslavia for the month of December, 1965, 
not previously reported, totaled $41,063; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON PROGRESS OF ARMY ROTC FLIGHT 

INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the progress of the Army ROTC flight in- 
struction program, for the year 1965 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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REPORT ON ADDITIONAL FACILITIES PROJECT 
FOR MARINE CoRPS RESERVE 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
nature and estimated cost of an additional 
facilities project to be undertaken for the 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Washington, D.C.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FACILITIES PROJECTS PROPOSED To 
BE UNDERTAKEN FOR NAVAL AND MARINE 
Corps RESERVES 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on facilities projects proposed to be 
undertaken for the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


Report ON NROTC FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the NROTC flight instruction pro- 
gram, for the fiscal year 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ACTUAL PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS 
ron MEDICAL STOCKPILE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PuR- 
POSES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on actual procurement re- 
ceipts for medical stockpile of civil defense 
emergency supplies and equipment purposes, 
for the quarter ended December 31, 1965; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


A letter from the Director, Selective Serv- 
ice System, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, his report, for the fiscal 
year 1965 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 208(c) OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 208(c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide that certificates 
issued in the future to motor common car- 
riers of passengers shall not confer, as an 
incident to the grant of regular route au- 
thority, the right to engage in special or 
charter operations (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING ACT, 
1933 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, 
to permit the Commission to require the 
carriers in the offshore domestic trade to 
keep uniform accounts and permit Com- 
mission representatives to inspect the ac- 
counts and records of such carriers (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING Act, 1916 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce, 
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REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Was D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT or DISTRICT or COLUMBIA ARMORY 
BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman pro tempore, 
District of Columbia Armory Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Board, for the fiscal year 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
BALANCE SHEET OF POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER 

Co. 

A letter from the president and chairman 
of the board, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a balance sheet of that company, as of 
December 31, 1965 (with accompanying pap- 
ers); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


INTERIM REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL JOINT 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
ON POLLUTION OF LAKE ERIE, LAKE ONTARIO, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL SECTION OF THE 
Sr. LAWRENCE RIVER 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, an interim report 

of the International Joint Commission, 

United States and Canada, on the pollution 

of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the inter- 

national section of the St. Lawrence River, 
dated December 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations, 

REPORT OF GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

that Administration, for the fiscal year 1965 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations, 


REPORTS ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS 


PROPERTY 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., reporting, 


pursuant to law, on the disposal of foreign 
excess property by that Department, during 
calendar year 1965; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the General Manager, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on the dis- 
posal of foreign excess property by that 
Commission, for the fiscal year 1965; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF ACTING COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on examination of 
financial statements, fiscal year 1965. Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on possible savings 
from improving the management control of 
projectile fuse covers and other reusable 
ammunition components, Department of the 
Navy, dated January 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS 

PROPERTY 

A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Office of the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the disposal of foreign excess property by 
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that Administration, for the calendar year 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMISSION OF INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

A letter from the Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Commission, dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Ute Tribe of the Uintah and 
Quray, docket No. 349 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Sac and Fox Tribe of In- 
dians of Oklahoma, the Sac and Fox Tribe 
of Missouri, Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mis- 
sissippi in Iowa, docket No. 143 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Sac and Fox Tribe of Mis- 
souri, docket No. 195 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Ponca Tribe of Oklahoma, 
docket No. 324 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that 
proceedings have been finally concluded 
with respect to the claim of the Yakima 
Tribe, docket No. 162 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that 
proceedings have been finally concluded 
with respect to the claim of the Miami 
Tribe of Oklahoma, also known as the Miami 
Tribe, and Harley T. Palmer, Frank C. 
Pooler, and David Leonard, as representa- 
tives of the Miami Tribe, and all of the 
members thereof, docket No. 124, docket No. 
67, docket Nos. 124, 314, and 337, and docket 
Nos. 15D, 29-B, 89, 311, and 315 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED TRANSFER OF PAINTINGS TO FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the transfer of three paintings to the 
Federal Republic of Germany in trust for 
the Weimar Museum (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 

‘A letter from the Director, Community 
Relations Service, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Service, for the fiscal 
year 1965 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON Peririons To Accorp FIRST 

PREFERENCE STATUS TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
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of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports on petitions to accord first prefer- 
ence status to certain aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS PERTAINING TO Fam LABOR STANDARDS 
IN EMPLOYMENTS IN AND AFFECTING INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, reports per- 

taining to fair labor standards in employ- 
ment in and affecting interstate commerce, 
dated January 1966 (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON THE EFFECTS OF LAWS GOVERNING 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOL Ar- 
TENDANCE ON YOUTH OFFENSES AND 
DELINQUENCY 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on the effects of laws 

governing youth employment and school 
attendance on youth offenses and delin- 
quency (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION, AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 
A letter from the Executive Secretary, 

National Commission on Technology, Auto- 

mation, and Economic Progress, Washington, 

D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

of that Commission, entitled “Technology 

and the American Economy” (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF LOSSES OR 
Costs INCURRED BY THE POSTAL SERVICE 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 

on the estimated amount of losses or costs in- 

curred by the Postal Service in the perform- 
ance of public services, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service. 

REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC POSITIONS IN NASA 
A letter from the Assistant Administrator 

for Legislative Affairs, National Aeronautics 

and Space Administration, Washington, 

D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

on scientific positions in that Administra- 

tion, for the calendar year 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORT ON POSITIONS IN Grapes GS-16, 17, 
AND 18 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, for 
the year 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

REPORT OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman and members, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Commission, for the year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2878. A bill for the relief of Capt. Carol 
Norman Johns; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2879. A bill to clarify the act of 1960 

which amended the Merchant Marine Act, 
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1936, in order to extend the life of certain 
vessels under the provisions of such act from 
20 to 25 years; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 2880. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, in order to provide for appoint- 
ment to the service academies of sons of 
members of the Armed Forces killed in Viet- 
nam, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barn when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2881. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide payment for 
chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplemental medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 2882. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend to June 30, 
1966, the period for initial enrollment in the 
program of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged provided under part B 
of such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bocas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BASS: 

S. 2883. A bill to enhance the benefits of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bass when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading. ) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2884. A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
A. Zuniga; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2885. A bill for the relief of Kenrick 
Hamilton Vernon, Sylvia Louise Vernon, 
Francis McLaudie Vernon, Carrie Hellouise 
Vernon, Richard Seymour Bickham Vernon, 
Marion Rosalee Vernon, Marie Elizabeth Ver- 
non, and Elvet Anthony Vernon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
BAYH): 

S. 2886. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept a donation by the 
State of Indiana of the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial for establishment as the George 
Rogers Clark National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE) < 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution to provide for 
an investigation and study in order to deter- 
mine means to encourage and promote the 
use of nuclear power in land, sea, air, and 
space transportation; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS UNDER THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, at the request of the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines, a bill to 
clarify the act of 1960 which amended 
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the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order 
to extend the life of certain vessels under 
the provisions of such act from 20 to 25 
years. 

The association advises that the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to clarify the 
intent of Congress when legislation was 
enacted in 1960 to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to change the subsidy 
and depreciation provisions so vessels 
would be computed on a 25 rather than 
a 20-year life. This change in turn re- 
quired amendments to the closing agree- 
ments with the Internal Revenue Service. 
This legislation is designed to clarify 
this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2879) to clarify the act of 
1960 which amended the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


APPOINTMENTS TO SERVICE 
ACADEMIES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for appointment to the service acad- 
emies of the sons of Armed Forces mem- 
bers who may be killed in Vietnam and 
for other purposes. 

Congress has wisely provided in the 
past for the selection of 40 cadets in 
order of merit for each of the three serv- 
ice academies from the sons of members 
of the Armed Forces who were killed in 
action or who died of wounds or in- 
juries received or diseases contracted in 
active service during World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict. 

My bill will extend the same privilege 
to the sons of those servicemen who 
have lost or may lose their lives because 
of participation in U.S. military opera- 
tions since 1955. It will make eligible 
for academy appointments the sons of 
deceased servicemen who have received 
the Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal 
since July 1, 1958, as a result of President 
Kennedy’s Executive Order No. 10977 
of December 4, 1961, or who since July 
3, 1965, have been awarded the Vietnam 
Service Medal under President Johnson’s 
Executive Order No. 11231 of July 8, 
1965. 

Mr. President, I believe it is entirely 
proper thet Congress give special recog- 
nition in this way to the male heirs of 
those servicemen who have made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. Let 
me point out that my bill would not in- 
crease the number of special appoint- 
ments which could be made to the three 
academies on this basis. It would retain 
the number of such appointments at 40, 
and would in no way affect the size of 
the institutions or change present quotas 
for choosing cadets by other methods. 

Although the number of individuals 
who may come within the scope of this 
measure may not be large, I believe that 
it is our duty to extend benefits to the 
sons of those who fight in Vietnam or 
other armed conflicts which are com- 
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parable to those which have been pro- 
vided for those who took part in earlier 
wars. For this reason I urge that the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
give prompt and serious consideration to 
this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2880) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, in order to provide 
for appointment to the service acad- 
emies of sons of members of the Armed 
Forces killed in Vietnam, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. BAYH, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4342(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by (1) striking out or“ at the 
end of clause (1)(A), (2) striking out the 
period at the end of clause (1)(B) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon and “or”, 
and (3) adding at the end of such clause (1) 
the following: 

“(C) for which the Vietnam Service Medal 
(established by Executive Order Numbered 
11231) was awarded, or for which the Armed 
Forces Expeditionary Medal (established by 
Executive Order Numbered 10977) was 
awarded.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6954 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) striking out 
“or” at the end of clause (1)(A), (2) 
striking out the period at the end of 
clause (1)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and or“, and (3) adding at the 
end of such clause (1) the following: 

“(C) for which the Vietnam Service 
Medal (established by Executive Order Num- 
bered 11231) was awarded, or for which the 
Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal (estab- 
lished by Executive Order Numbered 10977) 
was awarded.” 

Src, 3. Section 9342 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) striking out 
“or” at the end of clause (1) (A), (2) strik- 
ing out the period at the end of clause (1) 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and or“, and (3) adding at the end 
of such clause (1) the following: 

“(C) for which the Vietnam Service Medal 
(established by Executive Order Numbered 
11231) was awarded, or for which the Armed 
Forces Expeditionary Medal (established by 
Executive Order Numbered 10977) was 
awarded.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ENROLL- 
MENT IN PROGRAM OF SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title 18 of the Social Security Act 
to extend to June 30, 1966, the period for 
enrollment in the program of supple- 
mentary benefits for the aged as pro- 
vided under part B of that title. 

The voluntary section of the medi- 
care program is a most important one 
and it has been difficult for our elder 
citizens to be fully informed as to the 
benefits under this program and the ef- 
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fect of the financial commitment in- 
volved. As a result, crash efforts have 
been proposed to better inform our aged 
citizens of this program in an attempt 
to get them enrolled by the March 31 
deadline. If a person does not sign up 
by the deadline he would have to wait 
2 years before he would be eligible to 
participate. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
is unfair for us to expect that a compli- 
cated program such as this can be fully 
understood in the time that has been 
available for explanation. The Commu- 
nity Service Council of Delaware has in- 
dicated in a letter to me that they feel it 
is totally unrealistic to expect this pro- 
gram to be understood to the point of 
decision in the time presently allowed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, since I feel 
it is important that as many people as 
possible understand this section of the 
program and have an opportunity to 
make a decision regarding its benefits, I 
introduce this bill and hope it will re- 
ceive favorable consideration by the 
committee to which it is referred and by 
the Congress as a whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2882) to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend to June 30, 1966, the period for 
initial enrollment in the program of sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged provided under part B of 
such title, introduced by Mr. Boccs, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENE- 
FITS BILL 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a veter- 
ans’ readjustment benefits bill. The pro- 
visions of this measure conform to the 
bill that was reported from the Veterans’ 
— Committee of the other body last 
week. 

This measure differs slightly from the 
bill, S. 9, passed by the Senate last July. 
Under the Senate passed bill a terminal 
date of July 1, 1967, is provided. Anyone 
entering the service after that date would 
be excluded from receiving benefits. 
However, under the terms of the bill I 
am introducing, a permanent program 
would be provided for all future veterans. 
The bill would pick up at the point the 
Korean GI bill expired, in January of 
1955 and provide for continuous future 
benefits. 

Mr. President, in introducing this 
measure I do not mean to detract from 
the bill previously passed by the Senate 
in any manner. It is a good bill, one 
that I supported at the time it was con- 
sidered by the Senate. In some respects 
it is a stronger bill than this one I am 
today introducing. In other respects 
this is the stronger. My hope, however, 
is that one or the other will pass and 
be signed into law because I believe that 
both are good and the need for such a 
program is acute. 

Mr. President, the history of the GI 
bill dates back to World War II when it 
was enacted as some token of recompense 
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to the men and women who served so 
gallantly in that world conflict. Its pur- 
pose was not only to recognize the vital 
sacrifice made by these troops, but to 
also help in raising the educational level 
of a nation. After the Nation became 
embroiled in the Korean conflict, the 
concept was again enacted but with 
slightly different benefits. It was dur- 
ing this general period of time that the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act was passed making military training 
compulsory. 

Unfortunately, the Korean GI bill ex- 
pired in 1955 and was not renewed even 
though the compulsory draft law con- 
tinued. 

Throughout the period since that time 
we have had various periods of emer- 
gencies when our young men in military 
service faced hostile action. They have 
ranged from the Berlin and Cuban crises 
through the Dominican Republic affair 
to the current struggle in Vietnam. The 
same reasons exist today, and have ex- 
isted since 1955, for providing such a 
program of readjustment benefits as ex- 
isted at the time the last act expired. 
When the action in Vietnam is consid- 
ered, particularly the increase in the 
number of troops serving in this combat 
area, then even more justification for 
such a program becomes apparent. 

The education program under the pre- 
vious GI bills was the largest program of 
mass adult education even undertaken. 
It was expensive, costing about $14.5 bil- 
lion. Even so it produced an unexpected 
bargain. The better educated veterans 
earned higher incomes and therefore are 
returning higher taxes at a rate expected 
to repay the entire amount invested at 
least twice and possibly thrice over in the 
course of a lifetime. At present it is 
paying for itself at a rate of close to $1 
billion a year in additional income taxes. 

When these facts are considered in 
light of the fact that the number of 
young men available to fill essential tech- 
nical and professional positions is the 
lowest in ratio to our total population 
which we have had or will have for a 
decade to come, this legislation becomes 
doubly important. It is absolutely es- 
sential that we utilize, to the fullest ex- 
tent, all the talent and skill of our popu- 
lation. This bill will go a long way to 
insure that result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2883) to enhance the bene- 
fits of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and further extend the 
benefits of higher education by providing 
a broad program of educational benefits 
for veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and certain members of the Armed 
Forces; and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Bass, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself and my colleague the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept from the State of Indiana the 
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George Rogers Clark Memorial in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and to develop related his- 
torical sites for the establishment of a 
national historical park. 

The Interior Department has recom- 
mended the site for development and ad- 
dition to the national park system, thus 
giving Indiana its second national mon- 
ument. Our first is the Lincoln Boyhood 
National Monument in Spencer County. 

The George Rogers Clark Memorial was 
begun in 1928 and dedicated by President 
Roosevelt in 1936. A circular domed 
structure supported by 17 large Doric 
columns, it contains a bronze statue of 
Clark and seven large murals on the 
walls depicting events in his career and 
the history of the old Northwest Terri- 
tory. Part of the more than $2,400,000 
cost was provided by Federal appropria- 
tions, and in 1939 Congress passed a bill 
making it a unit of the national park 
system. But it did not become a part of 
the national park system at the time be- 
cause a condition of the Federal con- 
tribution was State maintenance, which 
has since been carried out by the In- 
diana Department of Conservation. 

Now, however, the Interior Department 
is interested in combining with this beau- 
tiful memorial other historic properties 
to provide the George Rogers Clark Na- 
tional Historical Park. The memorial 
would be donated by the State together 
with its 17 acres of property, and the Park 
Service would arrange to administer to- 
gether with its three properties, which 
would remain in non-Federal ownership, 
by cooperative agreement. Thus there is 
no acquisition cost involved for the estab- 
lishment of these places of great histori- 
cal significance. 

The items to which section 2 of the 
bill alludes, and which authorizes these 
cooperative agreements, are three in 
number. One is the two-room frame 
building which served as the first capitol 
of the Indiana Territory. From 1800 to 
1813 the territorial court and council 
chamber met here, making vital deci- 
sions on land policy, Indian relations, and 
military affairs for the area which was 
to produce the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and part of Minnesota. The 
building is now owned and administered 
by the State of Indiana. 

The second is the William Henry Har- 
rison mansion, Grouseland. Harrison, 
later the Nation’s ninth President, was 
first Governor of Indiana Territory, a 
post he held from 1800 to 1812. The 26- 
room building, dating from 1803-04, is 
believed to have been designed by Harri- 
son himself in Georgian style, the Terri- 
tory’s first brick building. Owned by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
it was designated as a registered national 
historic landmark in 1961. 

The third additional historic property 
which would become a cooperative part 
of the new historical park is the St. 
Francis Xavier Catholic Church. This 
old cathedral, the third building on the 
same church site, was built in 1824-34 
and is a reminder of the spread of re- 
ligion in the Northwest by the explorer 
missionaries who first built a rude log 
structure here in 1749. 

Vincennes in this early period was the 
western outpost of the Nation. The tak- 
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ing of what was then Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes by George Rogers Clark in 
1779, together with his other military op- 
erations in the area, made an important 
contribution to the outcome of the Rev- 
olutionary War and the establishment of 
American control in the Northwest. 
Clark surprised the British at Fort Sack- 
ville by a tremendously difficult mid- 
winter march of 180 miles, largely across 
flooded lands and without sufficient food, 
following his capture of the French-held 
Kaskaskia on the Mississippi River by 
his 150-man force. Clark, who had been 
commissioned a lieutenant colonel by 
Gov. Patrick Henry and whose troops 
were supported by his native Virginia, 
renamed the fort Patrick Henry. 

Mr. President, I am delighted by the 
support which has been indicated from 
the Department of the Interior and by 
the prospect of making this excellent 
addition to our national park system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2886) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to accept a dona- 
tion by the State of Indiana of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial for estab- 
lishment as the George Rogers Clark Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HARTKE (for 
himself and Mr. BayH), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


USE OF NUCLEAR POWER IN LAND, 
SEA, AND AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], I introduce a joint res- 
olution which in effect provides for an 
investigation and study in order to de- 
termine means to encourage and pro- 
mote the use of nuclear power in land, 
sea, air, and space transportation. The 
purpose of the joint resolution is based 
upon the fact that there is no coordina- 
tion or correlation between the potential 
of the use of atomic power in all trans- 
portation fields. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and I, and many other Sen- 
ators, believe that the time has come to 
move forward on a coordinated basis to 
investigate the possibilities in this field. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 136) to 
provide for an investigation and study in 
order to determine means to encourage 
and promote the use of nuclear power 
in land, sea, air, and space transporta- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Macnuson (for 
himself and Mr. PASTORE), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 26, S. 2824, a bill for the relief of 
the Southwest Gas Equipment Co., Inc., 
was referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the Committee on the Judiciary be 
discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and the bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators DOUGLAS, HARTKE, and JORDAN 
of Idaho be added as cosponsors of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 130) to estab- 
lish May 8-14, 1966, as National School 
Safety Patrol Week. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
near the end of the first session Sena- 
tors CARLSON, METCALF, and I joined in 
submitting a resolution (S. Con. Res. 64) 
to provide for creation of an Atlantic 
Union delegation. 

We are pleased that a number of other 
Senators have indicated their desire to 
sponsor this resolution, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the names of Senators 
BARTLETT, Bass, Dopp, FANNIN, FONG, 
GRUENING, HARTKE, INOUYE, JAVITS, 
LAUSCHE, Moss, Prouty, PELL, and WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey be added to the list 
of cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 64, and that their names be listed 
among the sponsors at the next print- 
ing of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of January 28, 1966: 

S. 2845. A bill to provide for the selection 
of qualified persons to serve as jurors in each 
US. district court without regard to their 
race or color: Mr. Fons. 

S. 2846. A bill to protect civil rights by 
providing that it shall be a Federal offense 
to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoy- 
ment of any of his civil rights; by provid- 
ing criminal and civil remedies for unlaw- 
ful official violence; and for other purposes: 
Mr. Fone and Mr. Scorr. 

Authority of February 2, 1966: 

S. 2860. A bill to increase the basic pay 
of enlisted members of the uniformed serv- 
ices in the lowest four pay grades with not 
more than 2 years of service: Mr. SCOTT. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House has disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8126) to 
amend the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law to provide broader cov- 
erage, improved standards of minimum 
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wage and overtime compensation pro- 
tection, and improved means of enforce- 
ment; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MULTER, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. NELSEN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 30) to provide for 
participation of the United States in the 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center in Dade County, Fla., and for 
other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

A statement by him on the birthday an- 

niversary of Thaddeus Kosciuscko. 


“FIGURES DON’T LIE”—CUTBACK IN 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM WILL 
REDUCE MILK CONSUMPTION IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I refer to yet another study which 
shows that the administration’s ill- 
advised cutback in the special milk pro- 
gram for schoolchildren will reduce milk 
consumption in our schools. I have 
spoken out daily on the floor of the 
Senate against this false economy which 
saves no money but will penalize families 
with school-age children without reduc- 
ing Government expenditures. 

This study was carried out by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1955. It 
was conducted in Madison and Milwau- 
kee, the capital city and the largest city, 
respectively, in my State of Wisconsin. 
The study measured the impact a de- 
crease in the cost of milk to the school- 
children themselves would have on con- 
sumption. It is pertinent to this discus- 
sion because an increase in the price of 
milk to these same schoolchildren, which 
the Department of Agriculture has ad- 
mitted will result from its plans to re- 
direct—I call it “cripple’—the school 
milk program, will have the reverse 
effect. 

The study showed that a price reduc- 
tion per kalf pint from 4 to 3 cents in- 
creased consumption in Madison by 41.8 
percent; in Milwaukee by 10.5 percent. 
A price reduction from 4 to 1 cents in- 
creased consumption in Madison by a 
whopping 158.8 percent; in Milwaukee by 
82.6 percent. 

Mr. BASS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BASS. I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the effort he is mak- 
ing in behalf of continued adequate sup- 
plies of milk for schoolchildren in 
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America. I join him in the hope that 
an adequate supply of milk can be con- 
tinued without curtailment, and that the 
money can be provided to assure that 
every child in America who desires to 
have a glass of milk during school hours 
may have it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
delighted to have the support of the 
Senator from Tennessee, and I thank 
him for his remarks. 

Here were some of the conclusions of 
the study: 

First. The greater the price reduction, 
His greater was the increase in consump- 

on. 

Second. In Madison schools, additional 
times of service was an important factor 
in stimulating milk consumption, espe- 
cially in those schools where the per- 
centage reduction in price was small. I 
think this is a point to be emphasized, 
Mr. President, because the Department 
seems to feel that serving milk in mid- 
morning and midafternoon is not very 
important where you have a school lunch 
program. This study shows that such 
eae appreciably increase consump- 

on. 

Third. A mail survey of Madison 
housewives indicated that most of the 
increased milk consumption at school 
was new consumption, not the replace- 
ment of home consumption. This means, 
of course, that a reduction in consump- 
tion as a result of the slash in the school 
milk program will not be made up at 
home. 

Mr. President, I believe the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would do well to 
study its own reports before it decides to 
cripple the school milk program. The 
reports show without exception that such 
a move would be a real disservice to 
America’s schoolchildren. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS AGAIN 
PAYS OFF WITH BIG SOUTH 
AMERICAN PER CAPITA INCOME 
BOOST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
tucked away in the back of yesterday’s 
papers was a story of great significance 
for a South America of free non-Com- 
munist economies. 

Estimates by U.S. economists show 
that this year—for the second year in a 
row—South American countries seem set 
to surpass the target of progress set for 
them under the Alliance for Progress. 

There is deep and proper concern that 
the population growth of these countries 
is eating up any economic progress that 
may be making. Population pressure is 
indeed a problem. But allowing for this 
pressure, the good news is that the hemi- 
sphere aim of achieving a per capita in- 
crease of 2.5 percent will once again be 
met and passed. Estimates put the per 
capita growth in average income at 2.7 
percent. 

As I said, Mr. President, this allows for 
population increase. Overall production 
will go up by an impressive $75 billion in 
1966, or 5.6 percent as compared with 
last year. 

This suggests that the $2 billion a year 
which Congress appropriates is turning 
out to be a good investment. 
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The record on each of the seven large 
countries is specially impressive. Ar- 
gentina shows an increase of 5 percent, 
Brazil 6 percent, Chile 5 percent, Colom- 
bia 544 percent, Mexico 642 percent, Peru 
5 % percent, and Venezuela 6 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from yesterday’s is- 
sue of the Washington Post setting out 
and expanding on the figures I have 
quoted be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN cok For 1965 To Surpass LATIN GOAL 

Preliminary estimates by U.S. economists 
indicated yesterday that for the second suc- 
cessive year Latin America’s economic growth 
will surpass the target set under the Alliance 
for Progress. 

That 10-year program for social and eco- 
nomic progress in this hemisphere aims at 
boosting average individual incomes by at 
least 2.5 percent a year. 

According to preliminary forecasts made 
available here, the 19 Latin American Re- 
publics are likely to record in 1966 an average 
income increase of 2.7 percent per person. 

This compares with a 2.8 percent per cap- 
ita income rise reported for 1965 and a 2.4 
percent increase in 1964. 

Overall production is expected to climb 
even more, as measured in constant 1962 
(first year of the Alliance program) dollars. 
The gross national product of the 19 nations 
was tentatively forecast at $75.57 billion in 
1966, a 5.6 percent boost above last year. 

Latin America’s gross national product— 
a total value of goods and services—rose 5.7 
percent in 1965 and 5.3 percent in 1964. 
However, the per person increase has been 
less than half this percentage because of 
rapidly expanding populations. 

The new statistics are being read with 
considerable pleasure in Washington, which 
supplies some $2 billion a year to aid the 
Alliance program. 

About 88 percent of the gross national 
product is found in 7 of the 19 countries: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Mexico, 
Peru, and Venezuela. The preliminary esti- 
mates on these countries show up this way: 


1966 Percent 1966 
GNP | increase | GNP 
(billions) | over 1965 per capita 


$12. 23 5.0 $554 

15. 26 6.0 180 

4.13 5.0 474 

5.40 5.5 309 

18, 90 6.5 449 

Peru 3.00 5.5 257 
Venezuela. 7. 37 6.0 811 


The 19-republic total does not include 
Communist Cuba, which is not a member 
of the program. 


THE HANOI MYTH OF AN INDIGE- 
NOUS REBELLION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
recently the Under Secretary of State, 
George W. Ball, made a speech before the 
Northwestern University Alumni Asso- 
ciation in Evanston, Ill. It is entitled 
“The Hanoi Myth of an Indigenous 
Rebellion.” I thought it was one of the 
best overall statements I had seen con- 
cerning why we are in Vietnam. It con- 
tains a background of the other actions 
taken by us for the same general pur- 
poses as our purpose in being there. 
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Mr. Ball’s concluding paragraph was 
as follows: 


After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo. That 
was not our history and that is not our 
destiny. What we want to preserve is the 
freedom of choice for the peoples of the 
world. We will take our chances on that. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ball’s speech, as printed 
in yesterday's issue of the Washington 
Post, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. It is one of the best articles I 
have seen on this general subject. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE HANOI MYTH OF AN INDIGENOUS 
REBELLION 


(Speech by Hon. George W. Ball, Under Sec- 
retary of State, before the Northwestern 
University Alumni Association at Evans- 
ton, Il.) 

The beginning of wisdom with regard to 
Vietnam is to recognize that what Ameri- 
cans are fighting in the jungles and rice pad- 
dies of that unhappy land is not a local 
conflict—an isolated war that has meaning 
only for one part of the world. 

We can properly understand the struggle 
in Vietnam only if we recognize it for what 
it is: part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades. 

Like most of the conflicts that have 
plagued the world in recent years, the con- 
flict in Vietnam is a product of the great 
shifts and changes triggered by the Second 
World War. Out of the war, two continent- 
wide powers emerged: the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The colonial customs 
through which the nations of Western Eu- 
rope had governed more than a third of the 
people of the world were, one by one, dis- 
mantled. The Soviet Union under Stalin 
embarked on a reckless course of seeking to 
extend Communist power. An Iron Curtain 
was erected to enclose large areas of the 
globe. At the same time, man was learning 
to harness the power of the exploding sun, 
and technology made mockery of time and 
distance. 

The result of these vast changes—com- 
pressed within the breathless span of two 
decades—was to bring about a drastic re- 
arrangement of the power structure of the 
world. 

A WESTERN DAM 


This rearrangement of power has resulted 

in a very uneasy equilibrium of forces. For 
even while the new national boundaries were 
still being marked on the map, the Soviet 
Union under Stalin exploited the confusion 
to push out the perimeter of its power and 
influence in an effort to extend the outer 
limits of Communist domination by force 
or the threat of force. 
This process threatened the freedom of 
the world. It had to be checked and checked 
quickly. By launching the Marshall plan 
to restore economic vitality to the nations 
of Western Europe and by forming NATO— 
a powerful Western alliance reinforced by 
U.S. resources and military power—America 
and the free nations of Europe built a dam 
to hold back the further encroachment of 
Communist ambitions. 


This decisive action succeeded brilliantly. 
NATO, created in 1949, stopped the spread of 
communism over Western Europe and the 
northern Mediterranean. But the world was 
given no time to relax. The victory of the 
Chinese Communists in that same year posed 
a new threat of Communist expansion 
against an Asia in ferment. Just as the 
Western world had mobilized its resistance 
against Communist force in Europe, we had 
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to create an effective counterforce in the Far 
East if Communist domination were not to 
spread like a lava flow over the whole area. 


BALANCE MAINTAINED 


The first test came quickly in Korea. 
There the United Nations forces—predomi- 
nantly American—stopped the drive of Com- 
munist North Korea, supported by materiel 
from the Soviet Union. They stopped a vast 
Chinese army that followed. They brought 
to a halt the Communist drive to push out 
the line that had been drawn and to estab- 
lish Communist control over the whole Ko- 
rean peninsula. 

The Korean war was fought from a central 
conviction: that the best hope for freedom 
and security in the world depended on main- 
taining the integrity of the postwar arrange- 
ments. Stability could be achieved only by 
making sure that the Communist world did 
not expand by destroying those arrange- 
ments by force and threat and thus upsetting 
the precarious power balance between the 
two sides of the Iron Curtain. 

It was this conviction that led to our firm 
stand in Korea. It was this conviction that 
led America, in the years immediately after 
Korea, to build a barrier around the whole 
periphery of the Communist world by en- 
couraging the creation of a series of alliances 
and commitments from the eastern edge of 
the NATO area to the Pacific. 

The SEATO treaty that was signed in 1954 
was part of that barrier, that structure of 
alliances. It was ratified by the Senate by 
a vote of 82 to 1. 

Under that treaty and its protocol, the 
United States and other treaty partners gave 
their joint and several pledges to guarantee 
existing boundaries—including the line of 
demarcation between North and South Viet- 
nam established when the French relin- 
quished their control over Indochina. Since 
then, three Presidents have reinforced that 
guarantee by further commitments given di- 
rectly to the Republic of Vietnam. And on 
August 10, 1964, the Senate, by a vote of 88 
to 2, and the House, by a vote of 416 to 0, 
adopted a joint resolution declaring their 
support for these commitments. 


A GREEK ANALOGY 


Today we are living up to those commit- 
ments by helping South Vietnam defend it- 
self from the onslaught of Communist 
force—just as we helped Iran in 1946, Greece 
and Turkey in 1947, Formosa and Korea in 
1950, and Berlin since 1948. 

The bloody encounters in the highlands 
around Pleiku and the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta are thus in a real sense bat- 
tles and skirmishes in a continuing war to 
prevent one Communist power after another 
from violating internationally recognized 
boundary lines fixing the outer limits of 
Communist dominion. 

When we think of Vietnam, we think of 
Korea. In Vietnam, as in Korea, the Com- 
munists in one part of a divided country ly- 
ing on the periphery of China have sought 
by force to gain dominion over the whole. 
But in terms of tactics on the ground, Greece 
is a closer analogy. For there, 20 years ago, 
as in South Vietnam today, the Communists 
sought to achieve their purpose by what is 
known in their lexicon as a war of national 
liberation.” 

They chose this method of aggression both 
in Greece and Vietnam because tactics of 
terror and sabotage, of stealth and subver- 
sion, give a great advantage to a disciplined 
and ruthless minority, particularly where— 
as in those two countries—the physical ter- 
rain made concealment easy and impeded 
the use of heavy weapons, 

But the Communists also have a more 
subtle reason for favoring this type of ag- 
gression. It creates in any situation an ele- 
ment of confusion, a sense of ambiguity that 
can, they hope, so disturb and divide free- 
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men as to prevent them from making com- 
mon cause against it. 

This ambiguity is the central point of de- 
bate in the discussions that have surrounded 
the South Vietnam problem. 

SUBVERSION SINCE 1954 

Is the war in South Vietnam an external 
aggression from the north, or is it an in- 
digenous revolt? This is a question that 
Americans quite properly ask—and one to 
which they deserve a satisfactory answer. It 
is a question which we who have official re- 
sponsibilities have necessarily probed in great 
depth. For if the Vietnam war were merely 
what the Communists say it is—an indige- 
nous rebellion—then the United States 
would have no business taking sides in the 
conflict and helping one side to defeat the 
other by force of arms, 

The evidence on the character of the Viet- 
nam war is voluminous. Its meaning seems 
clear enough: The North Vietnamese regime 
in Hanoi systematically created the Vietcong 
forces; it provides their equipment; it 
mounted the guerrilla war—and it controls 
that war from Hanoi on a day-to-day basis. 

The evidence shows clearly enough that— 
at the time of French withdrawal—when 
Vietnam was divided in the settlement of 
1954, the Communist regime in Hanoi never 
intended that South Vietnam should develop 
in freedom. Many Communists fighting 
with the Vietminh Army were directed to 
stay in the south, to cache away their arms 
and to do everything possible to undermine 
the South Vietnamese Government. 
Others—80,000 in all—were ordered to the 
north for training in the North Vietnamese 
Army. 

The evidence is clear enough also that the 
Communist rulers of the north resorted to 
guerrilla warfare in South Vietnam only 
when the success of the South Vietnam 
Government persuaded them that they could 
not achieve their designs by subversion alone. 

In September 1960, the Lao Dong Party— 
the Communist Party in North Vietnam— 
held its third party congress in Hanoi, That 
congress called for the creation of a front 
organization to undertake the subversion of 
South Vietnam. Within 2 or 3 months 
thereafter, the National Liberation Front 
was established to provide a political facade 
for the conduct of an active guerrilla war. 


NINE REGULAR REGIMENTS 


Beginning early that year, the Hanoi 
regime began to infiltrate across the demar- 
cation line the disciplined Communists 
whom the party had ordered north at the 
time of the settlement. In the intervening 
period since 1954, those men had been trained 
in the arts of proselytizing, sabotage, and 
subversion. Now they were ordered to con- 
script young men from the villages by force 
or persuasion and to form cadres around 
which guerrilla units could be built. 

Beginning over a year ago, the Communists 
apparently exhausted their reservoir of 
southerners who had gone north. Since 
then, the greater number of men infiltrated 
into the south have been native-born North 
Vietnamese. Most recently, Hanoi has begun 
to infiltrate elements of the North Viet- 
namese Army in increasingly larger numbers. 
Today, there is evidence that nine regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese forces are fight- 
ing in organized units in the south. 

I mention these facts—which are familiar 
enough to most of you—because they are 
fundamental to our policy with regard to 
Vietnam. These facts, it seems to us, make 
it clear beyond question that the war in 
South Vietnam has few of the attributes of 
an indigenous revolt. It is a cynical and 
systematic aggression by the North Vietnam- 
ese regime against the people of South Viet- 
nam. It is one further chapter in the long 
and brutal chronicle of Communist efforts 
to extend the periphery of Communist power 
by force and terror. 
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UNACCEPTABLE CONDITION 


This point is at the heart of our determina- 
tion to stay the course in the bloody con- 
test now underway in South Vietnam. It 
also necessarily shapes our position with re- 
gard to negotiations. 

The President, Secretary Rusk, and all 
spokesmen for the administration have stated 
again and again that the United States is 
prepared to join in unconditional discussions 
of the Vietnamese problem in an effort to 
bring about a satisfactory political solution. 
But so far, the regime in Hanoi has refused 
to come to the bargaining table except on the 
basis of quite unacceptable conditions. One 
among several such conditions—but one that 
has been widely debated in the United 
States—is that we must recognize the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as the representa- 
tive—indeed, as the sole representative—of 
the South Vietnamese people. 

Yet to recognize the National Liberation 
Front in such a capacity would do violence to 
the truth and betray the very people whose 
liberty we are fighting to secure. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front is not a political en- 
tity expressing the will of the people of South 
Vietnam—or any substantial element of the 
South Vietnamese population. It is a facade 
fabricated by the Hanoi regime to confuse 
the issue and elaborate the myth of an in- 
digenous revolt. 

History is not obscure on this matter. AsI 
noted earlier, the creation of the front was 
announced by the North Vietnam Commu- 
nist Party—the Lao Dong Party—in 1960, 
soon after the North Vietnam military leader, 
General Giap, announced that “the North is 
the revolutionary base for the whole coun- 
try.” But the Hanoi regime, while applaud- 
ing its creation, has taken little pains to give 
the front even the appearance of authen- 
ticity. 

The individuals proclaimed as the leaders 
of the front are not personalities widely 
known to the South Vietnamese people—or, 
indeed, to many members of the Vietcong. 
They are not revolutionary heroes or national 
figures. They have little meaning to the 
ordinary Vietcong soldier who fights and 
dies in the jungles and rice paddies, 

Instead, the names he carries into battle 
are those of Uncle Ho“ Ho Chi Minh, the 
president of the North Vietnamese regime— 
and General Giap, its military hero. When 
Vietcong prisoners are asked during inter- 
rogation whether they are members of the 
National Liberation Front, they customarily 
reply that they owe allegiance to the Lao 
Dong—the Communist Party of North Viet- 
nam—which is the equivalent of the Hanoi 
Communist regime. 

The front, then, is unmistakably what its 
name implies: a Communist front organi- 
zation created to mask the activities of Hanoi 
and to further the illusion of an indigenous 
revolt. 

The name of the organization was care- 
fully chosen. It bears the same name as the 
National Liberation Front of Algeria. But 
there the resemblance ends, for the Algerian 
Front did, in fact, represent a substantial 
part of the Algerian population. It played 
a major role in an insurgency that was clear- 
ly an indigenous movement and not an ag- 
gression imposed from outside. 

The Algerian Front, moreover, commanded 
the respect and, indeed, the obedience of the 
people. When it called a strike, the city of 
Algiers virtually closed down. By contrast, 
the front in Vietnam has shown its fictional 
character by revealing its own impotence. 
On two occasions it has called for a general 
strike. These calls have been totally ignored 
by the people of South Vietnam. 

The Algerian Front was a vital force in the 
Algerian community. It secured the overt 
allegiance of the old, established Moslem 
groups and leaders. As the revolt progressed, 
Moslems serving in the Algerian Assembly 
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and even in the French Parliament an- 
nounced their support for the front. 

But the front in Vietnam has utterly 
failed in its efforts to attract the adherence 
of any established group within the society— 
whether Buddhist, Christian or any of the 
sects that form substantial elements in Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite clearly, the people of South Viet- 
nam—if they are aware of the front at all— 
know it for what it is: the political cover for 
a North Vietnamese effort to take over the 
South—in practical effect, the southern arm 
of the North Vietnamese Communist Party. 


REINFORCING A FICTION 


To be sure, the Vietcong military forces in- 
clude a number of indigenous southerners 
under northern control. Neither the United 
States nor the South Vietnamese Government 
has ever questioned that fact. But the com- 
position of the Vietcong military forces is not 
the issue when one discusses the role of the 
front. The issue is whether the front has any 
color of claim as a political entity to repre- 
sent these indigenous elements. 

The evidence makes clear that it does not. 

It is purely and simply a fictitious organi- 
zation created by Hanoi to reinforce a fiction. 
To recognize it as the representative of the 
South Vietnamese population would be to 
give legitimacy to that fiction. 

The true party in interest on the enemy 
side—the entity that has launched the attack 
on the South Vietnamese Government for its 
own purposes, the entity that has created, 
controlled and supplied the fighting forces of 
the Vietcong from the beginning—is the 
North Vietnamese regime in Hanoi. And it is 
the failure of that regime to come to the bar- 
gaining table that has so far frustrated every 
effort to move the problem of South Viet- 
nam from a military to a political solution. 

In spite of these clear realities, we have not 
taken—nor do we take—an obdurate or un- 
reasoning attitude with regard to the front. 
The President said in his state of the Union 
message, “We will meet at any conference 
table, we will discuss any proposal—4 
points, or 14 or 40—and we will consider the 
views of any group“ and that, of course, in- 
cludes the front along with other groups. 

As the President has also said, this false 
issue of the front would never prove “an in- 
surmountable problem” if Hanoi were pre- 
pared for serious negotiations. But we can- 
not, to advance the political objectives of the 
Communist regime in Hanoi, give legitimacy 
to a spurious organization as though it spoke 
for the people of South Vietnam. 

EVERY BOUNDARY IMPORTANT 

A European friend once critically observed 
that Americans have “a sense of mission but 
no sense of history.“ That accusation is, I 
think, without warrant. 

We do have a sense of history and it is that 
which enables us to view the war in South 
Vietnam for what it is. We Americans know 
that it is not, as I have said earlier, a local 
conflict; it is part of a continuing struggle 
to prevent the Communists from upsetting 
the fragile balance of power through force or 
the threat of force. 

To succeed in that struggle, we must resist 
every Communist effort to destroy by aggres- 
sion the boundaries and demarcation lines 
established by the postwar arrangements. 
We cannot pick and choose among those 
boundaries. We cannot defend Berlin and 
yield Korea. We cannot recognize one com- 
mitment and repudiate another without tear- 
ing and weakening the entire structure on 
which the world’s security depends. 

Some thoughtful critics of our Vietnamese 
policy both in Europe and America challenge 
this. They maintain that the West should 
not undertake to defend the integrity of all 
lines of demarcation even though they may 
be underwritten in formal treaties. They 
contend that many of these lines are un- 
natural since they do not conform to the 
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geopolitical realities as they see them. They 
contend in particular that—since the pass- 
ing of colonialism—the Western Powers have 
no business mixing in the affairs of the Asian 
mainland. They imply that—regardless of 
our commitments—we should not try to pre- 
vent Red China from establishing its hegem- 
ony over the East Asian landmass south of 
the Soviet Union. 
INACCURATE PREMISE 

Proponents of this view advance two prin- 
cipal arguments to support their thesis. 

They contend that the very weight of 
Chinese power, its vast population and its 
consequent ability to mobilize immense mass 
armies entitles it to recognition as the con- 
trolling force of southeast Asia. 

As a second reason for acknowledging the 
Chinese hegemony, they contend that for 
centuries China has maintained a dominant 
cultural and politica] influence throughout 
the area, 

They claim, therefore, that southeast Asia 
lies within the Chinese sphere of influence 
and that we should let the Chinese redraw 
the lines of demarcation to suit themselves 
without regard to the wishes of the southeast 
Asian people. 

This argument, it seems to me, does not 
provide an acceptable basis for U.S. policy. 

The assertion that China through hundreds 
of years of history has held sway over south- 
east Asia is simply not accurate. Successive 
Chinese empires sought by force to establish 
such sway, but they never succeeded in doing 
so, except in certain sectors for limited 
periods. For the people of southeast Asia 
have, over the centuries, shown an obstinate 
insistence on shaping their own destiny which 
the Chinese have not been able to overcome. 

To adopt the sphere-of-influence approach 
now advocated would, therefore, not mean 
allowing history to repeat itself. It would 
mean according to China a status it had never 
been able to achieve by its own efforts 
throughout the ages. It would mean sen- 
tencing the peoples of southeast Asia against 
their will to indefinite servitude behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. And it would mean turn- 
ing our back on the principles that have 
formed the basis of Western policy in the 
whole postwar era. 

Nor can one seriously insist that geograph- 
ical propinquity establishes the Chinese right 
to dominate. Ata time when man can circle 
the earth in 90 minutes, there is little to 
support such a literal commitment to 19th 
century geopolitics. It is a dubious policy 
that would permit the accidents of geogra- 
phy to deprive peoples of their right to deter- 
mine their own future free from external 
force. The logic of that policy has dark im- 
plications. It would rationalize the greed of 
great powers. It would imperil the prospects 
for developing and maintaining an equilib- 
rium of powers in the world. 

The principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter are doctrinally more in tune with the 
aspirations of 20th century man, 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

This does not mean, however, that the 
political shape of the world should be re- 
garded as frozen in an intractable pattern; 
that the boundaries established by the post- 
war arrangements are necessarily sacrosanct 
and immutable. Indeed, some of the lines 
of demarcation drawn after the World War 
II were explicitly provisional and were to be 
finally determined in political settlements 
yet to come. This was true in Germany, in 
Korea, and South Vietnam as well. 

But those settlements have not yet been 
achieved, and we cannot permit their resolu- 
tion to be preempted by force. This is the 
issue in Vietnam. This is what we are fight- 
ing for. This is why we are there. 

We have no ambition to stay there any 
longer than is necessary. We have made re- 
peatedly clear that the United States seeks 
no territory in southeast Asia. We wish no 
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military bases. We do not desire to destroy 
the regime in Hanoi or to remake it in a 
Western pattern. The United States will 
not retain American forces in South Viet- 
nam once peace is assured. 

The countries of southeast Asia can be 
nonalined or neutral, depending on the will 
of the people. We support free elections in 
South Vietnam as soon as violence has been 
eliminated and the South Vietnamese people 
can vote without intimidation. We look for- 
ward to free elections—and we will accept 
the result as a democratic people is accus- 
tomed todo. Yet we have little doubt about 
the outcome, for we are confident that the 
South Vietnamese who have fought hard for 
their freedom will not be the first people to 
give up that freedom to communism in a 
free exercise of self-determination. 

Whether the peoples of the two parts of 
Vietnam will wish to unite is again for them 
to decide as soon as they are in a position 
to do so freely. Like other options, that of 
ramification must be preserved. 


A SHARED INTEREST 


In the long run, our hopes for the people 
of South Vietnam refiect our hopes for 
people everywhere. What we seek is a world 
living in peace and freedom—a world in 
which the cold war, with its tensions and 
conflicts, can recede into history. We are 
seeking to build a world in which men and 
nations will recognize and act upon a strongly 
shared interest in peace and international 
cooperation for the common good. 

We should not despair of these objectives 
even though at the moment they may seem 
rather unreal and idealistic. For we would 
make a mistake to regard the cold war as a 
permanent phenomenon. After all, it was 
less than two decades ago that Winston 
Churchill first announced in Fulton, Mo., 
that “From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the continent.” And two decades are 
only a moment in the long sweep of history. 

During the intervening years, major 
changes have taken place on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. A schism has developed 
within the Communist world. The Soviet 
Union has become the second greatest in- 
dustrial power. The Soviet people have be- 
gun to acquire a stake in the status quo, and 
after the missile crisis of 1962 the Soviet 
Union has come face to face with the reali- 
ties of power and destruction in the nuclear 
age and has recognized the awesome fact 
that in the 20th century a war between great 
powers is a war without victory for anyone. 

The changes taking place within the Soviet 
Union and among the nations of Eastern 
Europe are at once a reality and a promise. 

Over time—and in a world of rapid and 
pervasive change the measurement of time 
is difficult indeed—-we may look forward to a 
comparable development within Communist 
China—a maturing process that will deflect 
the policies of Peiping from bellicose actions 
to a peaceful relation with the rest of the 
world. 

After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo. That was 
not our history and that is not our destiny. 
What we want to preserve is the freedom of 
choice for the peoples of the world, We will 
take our chances on that. 


TOO MANY GT'S IN EUROPE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is now nearly 21 years since the end 
of World War II; yet Western Europe 
continues to leave its defenses entirely 
up to the United States. We are in 
Western Europe, in Germany, Spain, 
and France, and we are there in force. 
We are in West Germany as a conquer- 
ing power. 
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Maintaining, as we do, more than a 
million men of our Armed Forces over- 
seas in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe, 
the continued maintenance of those 
forces has caused a burden on the econ- 
omy of our country, is it not time, and 
in fact is the time not long past due, 
for us to withdraw most of our GI’s from 
Europe? At least, if we do not with- 
draw most of them, is it not high time, 
and is the time not long past due, that 
we should withdraw at least 75 percent 
of the men of our Armed Forces from 
West Germany, France, and Spain? 

Spain has recently joined with France 
in taking an antagonistic attitude to- 
ward the United States. The West Ger- 
man and French Governments should 
relieve us of some of the excess pressure. 
Why should not the highly prosperous 
nations of Western Europe defend them- 
selves with their own soldiers from any 
threatened Russian aggression? In fact, 
any aggression from the Soviet Union 
at this time and during the past several 
years has seemed absolutely nonexistent. 
The Soviet Union is now a “have” nation 
and is no longer a “have not” nation. It 
is veering toward capitalism, but these 
allies of ours are not only antagonistic 
to us in Western Europe, they have also 
given us no aid whatever in Vietnam. 

De Gaulle and Franco have been criti- 
cal of our messing into the civil war in 
South Vietnam. 

Also, maintaining a large force in 
Western Europe has resulted in bad re- 
lations with the civilian population and 
the dependents of our soldiers. German 
and French Government leaders keep 
their own forces smaller. We bear their 
burden. The outflow of gold from our 
country is not really due to American 
tourists traveling abroad. Unfortunately, 
at this time we are maintaining 340,000 
men and officers of our Armed Forces 
in West Germany, France, and Spain. 
In addition, we maintain approximately 
298,000 dependents there. Also, officials 
of our State and Defense Departments 
foolishly entered into an agreement—I 
believe that is something we owe to the 
State Department—with the West Ger- 
man Government to employ only German 
nationals as clerks in our commissaries, 
PX’s, and other facilities, thereby depriv- 
ing some wives of GI’s of an opportunity 
to be gainfully employed. Wives of our 
noncommissioned officers with grown 
children and other dependents qualified 
for employment and wishing to work are 
denied gainful employment in favor of 
German nationals who are quite fre- 
quently officious and incompetent. The 
cost of maintaining our troops plus the 
expenditures of service families com- 
pelled to rent houses and apartments of 
German and French landlords at exor- 
bitant prices have helped reduce our gold 
reserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Spanish dictator, Franco, also prof- 
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iteers at our expense; and just recently 
he ordered further restrictions on the op- 
eration of our Air Force planes from the 
bases in Spain for which we pay very high 
rents. 

Defense Secretary McNamara would do 
well to order the immediate return of at 
least 100,000 men of our Armed Forces 
and 150,000 of their dependents from 
France, Spain, and West Germany. Here- 
after, officers and men should be sent for 
a tour of duty in Europe of not more 
than 13 months instead of 2 or 3 years; 
and their dependents should not be al- 
lowed to accompany them. 

Finally, may I emphasize the fact that 
the present budget for West Germany 
provides only 24% percent of the total 
budget for national defense whereas our 
budget provides approximately 63 per- 
cent for our national defense. The 
time is long past due for us to quit cater- 
ing to the West Germany Government 
and its leaders. Our President and his 
advisers in the State Department should 
not concern themselves over whether or 
not the feelings of the civilian leaders 
of that country or of other West Euro- 
pean governments would be hurt because 
we finally after all these years return to 
the United States a substantial number 
of our servicemen and their dependents. 
In view of the fact that these allies have 
refused to send any soldiers to aid us in 
Vietnam, thousands of these trained sol- 
diers of the United States should be re- 
turned home and then reassigned to 
duty where they are really needed. 
Furthermore, operation airlift demon- 
strated we have the capability of air- 
lifting an entire armored division with 
complete equipment, armor, tanks, ar- 
tillery, and munitions battle ready from 
continental United States to Europe in 
less than 48 hours. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
a great many letters substantiating my 
position in this matter from constitu- 
ents who presently are serving with our 
Armed Forces in Western Europe or are 
the dependents of men who are stationed 
there, and also from some who have re- 
cently returned from that duty. The 
comments and viewpoints in three of 
these letters are so clearly, precisely, and 
logically set forth that I commend them 
to my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent that three such letters, from 
two of which I have deleted the name 
and rank of the officer who wrote the 
letter, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Box 5357-R, APO N.Y., 09633, 
November 28, 1965. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Younc: After 2 months in 
Germany I am forced to agree with your 
recent proposal to withdraw a substantial 
portion of our forces. I have visited, talked 
to, and observed many American military 
personnel of high and low rank and believe 
they are living exceedingly well. Those who 
are not (particularly senior noncommissioned 
officers) choose to live in substandard econ- 
omy quarters to save money. In driving 
through the former U.S. sector of Germany 
it appears that literally dozens of towns have 
US. military garrisons, complete with all 
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the trappings of peacetime service—PX, 
clubs, etc, In Wiesbaden the Air Force has 
a recently expanded shopping center that 
can best be described as a department store 
in the heart of Germany. The line soldiers 
in the field do really soldier. But, as I am 
sure you know, for each of them there are 
six or seven behind them—supply, clerical, 
medical, dependents, civilian employees 
(civil service, industry, technical representa- 
tives, teachers, nonappropriated fund, etec., 
United States as well as German). Drastic 
consolidations or elimination of nonessential 
activities and reductions in personnel are 
definitely in order. Elimination of superfiu- 
ous tactical units, as you have proposed, 
should trigger a corresponding decrease in 
administrative activities. 

It is obvious to me that the Germans, 
especially those in low-level positions of 
authority, do not like us and do not want 
us here. They tolerate us because it is to 
their material advantage to do so. They 
insult Americans and kick them around at 
every opportunity, but we continue to take 
it and subsidize their economy. The Teutonic 
traits of superiority have not changed and 
“Deutschland tiber Alles” is still the national 
creed, 

Germany is prosperous and well able to 
finance its own defense. We Americans 
should wake up and take a realistic and 
practical approach to our commitments. I 
cannot conceive of any other nation 80 
freely distributing largesse as we do, Cer- 
tainly Germany, if it were in America’s po- 
sition, would insist on, and get, its pound 
of flesh, with interest. And there are too 
many U.S. generals and colonels happy with 
things as fat as they are. What is needed 
is a sharp knife. The Germans would sur- 
vive and secretly admire us for it while 
publicly screaming as if their collective 
throat had been cut. 

As a former manpower specialist in the 
Army, it occurred to me that, in line with 
your idea of curtailing activities over here, 
you and your distinguished colleagues might 
find some form of a facts and figures study 
useful, Before my retirement in 1963, I was 
the manpower chief for the Fourth U.S. Army 
at San Antonio, Tex., for 4%½ years. In this 
capacity I was successful in achieving a 
measure of economy in the use of personnel, 
although I was sometimes overruled by my 
superiors who often had no stomach for de- 
flating the empire-building tendencies of 
their subordinate commands. 

I propose the conduct of a congressional 
manpower management analysis or survey of 
the military structure in Europe with a view 
to reducing those activities still programed 
for retention which prove to be unnecessary. 
I would be glad to discuss the matter further, 
should you so desire, in any manner you 
might consider appropriate. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER A, RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 

Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Army (Retired). 


Hon. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YOUNG: It was with great 
interest that I read your thought-provoking 
January 1966 newsletter, in which you de- 
scribe our national burdens which accom- 
pany the maintenance of huge military 
forces in Western Europe. I am in complete 
agreement with your thoughts and ideas on 
this subject. 

I have recently returned from an 18-month 
tour as an infantry officer with the US. 
Army in Germany, and I am somewhat con- 
versant with the anachronistic situation 
which arises out of keeping thousands of 
soldiers and their dependents in a very pros- 
perous country where the need for our pres- 
ence is questionable in such huge numbers 
and under the present political situation. 
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The great bulk of our forces is in Western 
Germany, and the West German Government 
could very easily relieve us of some of our 
economic burdens by increasing the number 
of its own soldiers to take the place of our 
troops in Western Germany. No doubt, the 
West German Government would encounter 
some political difficulties if it chose to in- 
crease the size of its armed forces; the great- 
est opposition would come from the Eastern 
European Communist bloc countries. Ad- 
ditional opposition would come from other 
European countries and within Germany it- 
self. I don’t believe that the Soviet Union 
would view the withdrawal of our troops 
from Western Germany as a lessening of our 
determination to defend our West European 
allies, especially if we make it clear that 
any reduction in the size of our own forces 
will result in a comparative increase in the 
size of our allies’ forces. If we were to begin 
the withdrawal of our troops from Western 
Germany, we would encounter some initial 
opposition from the West German Govern- 
ment; but for us, with our present entangle- 
ments in Vietnam, a reduction of our forces 
in Germany would be the most logical and 
intelligent step at this time. It is a fact that 
West Germany has the means and the man- 
power to increase its military strength to an 
optimum level, which would allow us to 
maintain token forces there as proof of our 
determination to honor our commitments. 

The presence of large numbers of troops 
necessitates a tremendous outflow of funds, 
caused directly by their dependents. Because 
of these dependents, our Government must 
provide family housing, schools, teachers, 
hospitals, commissaries, service stations, de- 
partment stores, and other services. Of 
course, the slogan “Buy American” is widely 
circulated among our forces in Germany, but 
we're not getting at the cause of the gold 
flow problem until the dependents are re- 
turned to the United States. In some in- 
stances, our troops who are living in billets 
in Germany are subjected to substandard 
living conditions because necessary funds are 
diverted to the upkeep of dependents’ quar- 
ters. It would certainly be a step in the right 
direction if officers and men were sent on 
tours of duty to Europe for not more than 
13 months instead of 2 or 3 years—without 
their dependents, of course. The program of 
18-month tours seems to work well with our 
forces stationed in Korea, so why shouldn’t 
a similar system be instituted in Germany? 

All this leads me to ask: why hasn’t our 
Government taken any steps to remedy a 
situation which demands an intelligent and 
timely solution? A few years ago, “Opera- 
tion Big Lift’ demonstrated that we are 
capable of rapidly transporting large num- 
bers of troops to Europe in a short period 
of time. Therefore, why haven't at least 
some of the troops been withdrawn from 
Europe already? Is it our Government's 
hesitation to offend our West German allies 
which has precluded such a course of ac- 
tion? As an interested citizen, I am curious 
to know whether there exists in Congress 
any organized efforts directed to the reduc- 
tion of the size of our forces in Western 
Europe. Do you, Senator Younc, have much 
support for your views on this subject? 

Through your newsletters you are doing a 
great service to your constituents, Senator 
Younc. You have perceptive views on a 
great many issues, and I have become a reg- 
ular reader. 


West BERLIN, GERMANY, 
January 25, 1966. 
Senator STEPHEN YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR YOUNG: I am an Air Force 
wife, my husband is stationed at Templehof 
Airport here in West Berlin. Last week on 
Armed Forces radio, on the news segment, I 
heard of several proposals you have made 
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g servicemen in Europe. Being a 
serviceman's wife, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to write and tell you of my own 
personal views on the subject. Perhaps you 
will read my letter, perhaps circumstances 
will prevent you from ever even seeing it, 
but nevertheless, I am going to tell you what 
I feel about “our” tour here, and feel better 
for getting it off of my chest. 

Before I proceed, let me tell you that I 
wholeheartedly agree with you that Euro- 
pean tours should be lowered to at least a 
12- or 13-month tour, and no families should 
be allowed to come. 

Since we were not allowed concurrent 
travel, because of lack of adequate housing, 
my husband was here 3½ months before I 
joined him the middle of last July, with our 
two children. In all that time, he was not 
able to locate quarters for us, until we had 
almost arrived in West Berlin, that’s how 
hard it is to find housing here. Being an 
airman first class in the Air Force, we are not 
eligible for base housing here, which is run 
by the Army, as is everything else in West 
Berlin. They, the Army, do not recognize 
his rank as being equivalent to their 
sergeants, consequently, we have to live in 
the so-called economy. You just wouldn’t 
believe what we lived in for 3% months, a 
dirty filthy basement, cold and damp, with 
open sewer plumbing, no cooking stove, one 
bedroom, the rooms so small four people 
could hardly move around in them, for this 
we paid $87.50 a month, plus we had to pro- 
vide our own heat (coal), and pay electricity. 
You never saw such dirt and filth in all of 
your life, and since being here, my children 
have been nothing but sick, my baby son, so 
seriously ill in December, we had to have 
surgery, from an infection he picked up. 

Our last 3 months, November, December, 
and now January, we are living in two rooms, 
with a kitchen, in a dirty-filthy bombed-out 
building, up on the fourth floor, it's 78 steps 
up and down, we have to share the bathroom. 
This to me is the most unsanitary condition 
ever dreamed up by man, we have to put up 
with the noise of the other family’s comings 
and goings as they use the entranceway too. 
Consequently, we wake when they do, and 
cannot retire until they do, for all of this, 
plus all the noise, lack of adequate heat, and 
hot water, no clothes-washing facilities, we 
pay the grand sum of $95 per month. My 
little girl, aged 414, has no place to play, 
like back in the States, where they have 
yards for kids. In West Berlin, it’s noth- 
ing but apartments and more apartments, 
street after street, for as far as you can see. 
Consequently, she cannot run around and 
get the exercise and fresh air she needs. For 
the past month now, my husband has been 
looking for another place for us to live, but 
finding adequate housing here is next to im- 
possible, on his pay. As it is, we cannot hard- 
ly make ends meet, let alone pay the terri- 
ble prices the German nationals charge the 
American GI, who is over here protecting 
them against communism. The going rate 
for a half-way livable two-bedroom apart- 
ment is anywhere from 500 to 600 DM, that 
is $150 American dollars, plus heat, elec- 
tricity, and gas, if they have it, and even 
then, it would most likely be in an apart- 
ment building higher than Pike's Peak. Tell 
me Senator, when my husband brings home 
approximately $153 on the 15th and 30th 
of the month, how could we possibly pay this 
outrageous amount of rent, and still be able 
to eat, clothe the children, and live like hu- 
man beings. 

Eating, that’s another story. I cannot for 
the life of me figure out why we cannot 
enjoy the same benefits (prices) in the com- 
missary here, as we do back in the States. 
I realize that shipping food across the ocean 
costs money, and someone has to pay for it, 
but they obtain most of their vegetables etc., 
from right here in Europe, but we still have 
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to pay such high prices, that it’s virtually 
impossible to make the dollar stretch into 
decent meals for my family. Everything here 
is at least 10 to 15 cents higher, in some 
cases much more, than in the States. For 
the very same item, and the varieties and 
choices are nil. Even hamburger, which is 
considered the cheapest thing you can buy 
sells for 67 cents a pound. My baby has had 
the same kind of baby food day in, day out 
now for 6½ months because they do not 
stock more than three or four different kinds 
of meats, vegetables, fruits and the like. 
On lunchmeats, we're lucky to bring home 
two different kinds, if, as I say, we are lucky, 
most of the time, the cases are empty. I 
think I'd fall over in a faint if I saw at least 
an inexpensive smoked pork shoulder ham 
on sale, let alone a regular ham, these are 
just not available to us. 

I could go on for pages about the prices, 
and on how many things we have to do with- 
out, either because it’s unavailable, or else 
they just don’t have it. And, we are advised 
not to buy any types of food, produce or milk 
on the German market because even though 
it’s edible, it’s very unsanitary, they do not 
refrigerate meats etc. the doctor at the 
hospital emphasized the fact that I must 
not ever give my children milk bought on 
the German economy because of the high- 
rate of tuberculosis it has given the Ger- 
man children, so we have no choice but to 
try to exist on what is available at the Army 
commissary. There is one item I forgot to 
mention; at the commissary, you can buy 
all the dry, or else damp moldy bread you 
can eat. Now let me tell you about our 
fabulous Army PX here. Here you have 
everything you can ever possibly want in the 
way of clothing, providing they have your 
size, which they never do, and even if they 
did, you couldn't possibly afford to pay for 
it. Last fall, I went to buy my little girl 
some panties, I was one of the lucky ones, 
they had one pair in her size, for the past 4 
months I've been trying to get her a pair 
of knee-socks, they have none, will not 
have any at all, so I was told by the Ger- 
man clerk. All of my children’s winter 
clothing I had to order from Sears and Roe- 
buck, and Spiegels back in the good old 
United States, my catalogs have been a bless- 
ing, but then, too, you have to wait 3-4 
weeks for your order to get here, unless you 
want to pay fantastic air-mail prices, so no 
matter which way you look at it, you have 
to pay, pay, pay, for anything, and every- 
thing, while you are enjoying the wonder- 
ful opportunity of an overseas tour with 
your husband. 

Oh yes; I could have stayed back in the 
States with the children, but that would 
have meant being without my husband for 
2 years, so rather than do this, he decided, 
as all family men do, that they'll take the 
3-year tour, but believe me, had he known, 
or had I known what it was going to be like 
living here, I think he never would have 
extended to take this tour. You see, when 
he was given this assignment, he did not 
have enough time left on his present en- 
listment to cover the 3 years, so he had to 
extend his time, then reenlist after 1 year 
over here, if he wouldn’t have extended, 
that would have meant he would have had 
to get out of the Air Force, and lose all the 
service time he’s already accumulated, 
which is now close to over 14 long years 
of service to his country. Being a career 
man, he did not want to do this, so he 
extended, accepted the assignment, and here 
we are, barely existing and certainly not 
really living, with more than over 2 years 
yet ahead of us to face here. To me, to have 
four people in two rooms, with no room 
to move around in, no clothes closets, no 
place to put anything, box on top of box 
piled everywhere so that we can hardly move 
around, no place to run my children to- 
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gether with unsanitary toilet facilities is 
certainly not living like human beings, and 
I certainly think that the Government should 
do something about providing service fam- 
ilies of our status with halfway decent hous- 
ing or else definitely make it a short tour for 
married men, and leave the families at home. 

There is one more thing I would like to 
mention before I close my letter. My 
daughter will be entering kindergarten come 
next September, so within the past week 
we have found out that in order for us to 
send her to kindergarten here, which too, 
is run by the Army, we being Air Force, are 
going to have to pay the Army, the grand 
sum of $100 just for this privilege. I think 
this is the most unfair, the most unjust 
situation I have ever heard of. When I 
think of the “free” education our kids en- 
joy back in the States, why then, being 
Americans, must we pay to have our child 
enter kindergarten which the Army runs 
over here? If you, Senator, can think of a 
good reason, please tell me, because as an 
American, I cannot comprehend such a thing 
as being fair and democratic. It just isn't 
fair and I just cannot understand it. Now, 
in order to send her, I am going to have to 
“dream” up a way in which to beg, borrow 
or steal $100 between now and September 
so that she can go to kindergarten, because 
most assuredly, on my husband's pay, I can- 
not possibly get that ridiculous amount 
together unless I take a dollar here and 
there out of my food budget, that would 
leave me with even less than the $40 total 
I haye to spend on groceries on my budget, 
which most of the time just doesn’t last be- 
cause of the terribly high cost of living here. 

In closing, I want to say, that since I've 
been here, I cannot tell you how many times 
I have asked my husband to please find a 
way to send us back to the States, but that’s 
an impossibility unless you want to go into 
debt for the rest of your life, which we most 
certainly cannot afford to do, not with two 
children to raise. So you see, Senator, this 
is why I agree with you on your opinions 
about changing things over here. Please 
do all you can, perhaps in the future, some 
lucky serviceman and his family will be 
spared the tears, worries about living ex- 
penses, and aggravation about the horrible 
housing over here. Incidentally, all econ- 
omy quarters are “supposed” to be approved 
by the various services, but let me tell you 
they most certainly are not. The papers, 
etc„ are stamped and signed, no one looks 
at them or inspects them to see if they meet 
the so-called adequate housing standards, 
yet we are expected to live in them, when 
they aren't even fit for pigs to live in, and 
Iam not exaggerating one little bit. 

Thank you so very much for taking the 
time and trouble to read my letter, I just 
had to write and tell you how I felt about 
things here, and after hearing your pro- 
posais on the news program, I just couldn’t 
put it off any longer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


THE SCIENCE TEACHER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
James R. Irving, a former science teacher 
and presently section executive secretary 
of the SAMA, contributed an article to 
the American School Board Journal in 
May of 1955. It has since been reprinted 
and rather widely distributed. It is en- 
titled, “I Am the Science Teacher.” It is 
a very pointed and revealing article that 
merits wide distribution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I AM THE SCIENCE TEACHER 
(By James R. Irving) 

Somewhere in America, today, I plant an 
idea that may well influence our civilization 
20, 30, 40, 50 years from today, maybe, just 
a few years from now. 

Somewhere in a classroom this morning or 
perhaps this afternoon in a laboratory, I am 
guiding a thought or a hand that will some- 
day hold the surgeon's scalpel, the fate of a 
vicious disease in a test tube, our technologi- 
cal destiny—a world of nuclear power for 
mankind's edification and benefit. 

Somewhere in a school, today, my own love 
for my subject might well cast a spark into 
the tinder of a boy’s or girl’s mind. He or 
she, too, will then reap the boundless satis- 
faction from examination and study of the 
world around them. 

Somewhere in the quiet of my office, tired, 
after the day's work, the enthusiasm that 
I show—the answer that I give—could easily 
be the turning point in the life of that 
freckle-faced boy. For bad or for good, a 
life of contribution, or one of mere existence. 

Somewhere among the laboratory benches 
of our Nation's schools, as we look through 
the eyepiece of a microscope, confirm Ohm’s 
law, or watch the brilliant flash of magne- 
sium ribbon, I alone am responsible for the 
degree of impact of these experiences upon 
the observer’s mind, whether they care about 
it, whether they remember a part of it, 
whether it’s just another “laboratory exer- 
cise.” 

Somewhere, today, in one of America’s 
classrooms, I have the privilege of enhancing 
young people’s awe and reverence for a 
Supreme Power—God—in whose image 
they are created. Mine is truly a magnificent 
and splendid work. For he who thrills to 
the wonders of himself and the universe 
about him takes from that experience a 
greater reverence for Him. 

Somewhere, today, I am guiding the 
learner’s mind to the beautiful realization 
that scientific progress is evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary in character, that nuclear 
energy concepts of this moment began with 
Thales’ observation 556 B.C. and before, that 
each searcher for the truth slowly and labo- 
riously adds his bit to the log of truth until 
periodically, one of us is given insight into 
the cumulative value of such isolated obser- 
vations—and ways of the universe are 
changed overnight. 

Somewhere, today, let me call attention 
to the actual feebleness of man’s unaided 
senses, that we alone cannot see so many 
of the world’s beauties with the eye; that 
much of God's music is never heard; that 
many times forces we cannot feel predestine 
our existence; that taste and smell are many 
times muted to our environment. 

Somewhere, today and every day, mine is 
the constant thrill of having to completely 
change my own thinking because of a new 
discovery in the research laboratories of the 
world. Mine is the satisfaction of a dynamic 
teaching life—a mind constantly in quest 
of the truth. 

Somewhere, maybe today or tomorrow, but 
sometime before they leave me—I must lead 
my students to an appreciation of the power 
of humility, an element as closely en- 
twined with the science scholar’s soul as 
the love of search itself. 

Somewhere, today, boys and girls will love 
science. 

I am the science teacher. 


————— SS 


CONCENTRATION CAMP FOR DOGS 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the most recent issue of Life maga- 
zine, February 4, there appears a shock- 
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ing article entitled Concentration Camp 
for Dogs,” which exposes the horrible 
treatment of dogs and other animals, 
bought, collected—or pets stolen and 
then sold for research and medical ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr. President, may I make it clear at 
the outset that I am not opposed to the 
use of animals—rats, mice, hogs, dogs, 
cats, or birds—in medical research. 
There is no question but that the great 
advances made by medical science could 
not have been accomplished had not 
animals been available for experimental 
purposes. 

However, the unnecessary cruelties 
and terribly inhumane treatment to 
which these animals are subjected and 
the devious means by which these ani- 
mals are acquired, many of them pets 
who strayed or were lured or forcibly 
seized, indicates that there is immediate 
need for Federal regulation in this field. 

I am cosponsor of a bill introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] which pro- 
vides for humane treatment of animals 
and the humane design of experiments. 
It is not an antivivisection measure. It 
legislates against unnecessary cruelties 
in experiments for research purposes. 

The unnecessary, senseless, inhumane 
cruelties afflicted on animals in the name 
of research and science sometimes are 
enough to cause one’s blood to run cold. 
The recent exposé in Life magazine of 
the conditions under which these ani- 
mals are kept prior to their delivery to 
research centers—starved, diseased, hor- 
ribly restricted in movement and details 
of other atrocities of low grade merce- 
nary dealers too disgusting to describe— 
once again casts light on a problem that 
cries for correction. 

There is no reason for these animals 
to be made to suffer so horribly and for 
some of them to die from injuries and 
starvation. What scientific purpose does 
it serve to freeze dogs to death or to 
Starve them? It is inconceivable. that 
any medica! man or research specialist 
could claim that the correcting of these 
conditions could in any way impair 
medical research or that such conditions 
are necessary for the advancement of 
medical science? 

So-called farms which are in reality 
concentration camps for animals, such as 
the one described in the Life article, have 
sprung up throughout the country and 
are operated almost without regulation 
except for a few anticruelty laws that 
vary from State to State. Such laws and 
the operations of humane society officials 
and a few other fine organizations are 
the only thing that stands between dumb 
animals and indescribable horrors. The 
need for animals by research laboratories 
has made the supplying of these animals 
a big business. It has become profitable 
for low grade brutish men to snatch or 
lure pets away from their homes. 

Some unscrupulous dealers are touring 
the countryside picking up stray dogs and 
cats and selling them to these animal 
concentration camps. Who knows how 
many family pets loved by children and 
nursed through sickness adding to the 
happiness of families, have been taken 
when they wandered from their yards. 
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Many a dog or cat which some child 
loved and thinks just lost is now prob- 
ably starving to death in some “animal 
Auschwitz.” 

I am not maintaining that animals 
should not be used for legitimate medical 
research purposes, but I do assert that 
this sort of thing should be controlled, 
regulated, and carefully supervised. Un- 
scrupulous operators who conduct, for 
profit, their business with cruelty and 
neglect should be weeded out. The 
quacks and sadists must go. We must 
see to it that those experiments that are 
conducted are absolutely necessary and 
the animals themselves are subjected to a 
minimum of torture. 

Mr. President, my record in support 
of medical research and education speaks 
for itself. I would not introduce or sup- 
port any measure to outlaw or curtail re- 
search which is responsibly and hu- 
manely conducted. 

However, needless suffering does noth- 
ing to advance science or human welfare, 
and a nation as idealistic in tradition and 
as large in resources as ours must not 
condone this cruelty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
opposition to the legislation introduced 
by Senator CLARK comes in large measure 
from the organizations which prey upon 
helpless animals for profit made by sell- 
ing them to laboratories for research ex- 
periments. 

This bill applies only to vertebrate ani- 
mals used in experiments by Federal 
agencies and by recipients of grants from 
the Federal Government. There are 
many instances on record in which sci- 
entists working for Federal agencies were 
guilty of unnecessary cruelty and torture 
of animals used in research experiments. 
Since the Federal Government is one of 
the biggest customers for experimental 
animals and, through research grants, 
one of the main supporters of research 
laboratories throughout the Nation, it is 
not only the Government’s right, but our 
duty to see that something is done to cor- 
rect this intolerable situation. Perhaps 
such legislation would encourage State 
governments to enact similar laws. 

The New York Times put it very simply 
in an editorial when it said: 

The bill would insure decent treatment of 
laboratory animals, including adequate rest 
and exercise areas, proper feeding, and sani- 
tation. Where subjected to painful tests, 
animals would be anesthetized—now not al- 
ways the case. None of these is antivivisec- 
tion legislation. Medical and scientific re- 
search must continue for man’s health and 
benefit. But human carelessness and cruelty 
to animals are always present—and always 
unnecessary. 

Mr. President, man’s inhumane treat- 
ment to man is not so separate from his 
inhumanity to animals that he can afford 
to ignore the conditions that now exist. 
Mercy is indivisible. 

I speak with considerable feeling on 
this subject. My home has been bright- 
ened for the past several years by the 
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fact it is also the home of a dog and two 
cats. One was a starving, terrified little 
kitten that I picked up around midnight 
2 years ago in the bushes adjoining a 
Washington apartment. At that time 
she was nearly dead; now she has grown 
to be a beautiful, affectionate cat. I 
speak for adults and children the country 
over made happier because of faithful 
dogs and affectionate cats who have be- 
come really a part of their family life. 

Legislation setting forth standards for 
the treatment of animals used in re- 
search experiments should be enacted 
without further useless delay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pref- 
ace to the fine, nine-page featured ar- 
ticle in Life of February 4, 1966, be 
printed in the Recor» at this point, and 
may I express the hope that many of my 
colleagues who have not read this article 
procure Life and read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PETS FOR SALE CHEAP—No QUESTIONS ASKED: 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS FOR Docs 

The dog's name is Lucky. He is a lemon- 
colored English Pointer with a fine head 
and subtle signs of good, expensive breeding. 
But when a woman from the Animal Rescue 
Institute came across Lucky at a Sulphur, 
Okla., fair 3 weeks ago, this is what she saw— 
& pathetic, emaciated horror, cowering, 
hopeless and up for auction. The woman 
bought him for $3 plus a a dollar for the 
chain. 

Lucky has his counterparts all over the 
United States. Unscrupulous dog dealers 
taking advantage of the growing demand for 
dogs for vital medical research, are running a 
lucrative and unsavory business. Laborato- 
ries now need almost 2 million dogs a year. 
To cash in on this need, the dealers rove the 
country paying a buck or two to anyone who 
comes forward with a dog, and no questions 
asked. Family pets, trained to obedience and 
easy to handle, are especially prized, and the 
Humane Society of the United States, esti- 
mates that 50 percent of all missing pets have 
been stolen by dognapers, who in turn sell 
them to the dealers, Some dealers keep big 
inventories of dogs in unspeakably filthy 
compounds that seem scarcely less appalling 
than the concentration camps of World War 
II. Many do not sell directly to labs but 
simply dispose of their packs at auction 
where the going rate is 30 cents a pound, 
Puppies, often drenched in their own vomit, 
sell for 10 cents apiece. Stirred by revela- 
tions to a House subcommittee of such out- 
rages and prodded by the continuing raids on 
these camps by humane societies, Congress 
already has eight bills pending, any of which 
would outlaw these shameful conditions. 


PRESENTATION OF HOLLZER 
AWARD TO MR. OTIS CHANDLER 
BY VICTOR CARTER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 23, Mr. Otis Chandler, the publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times, was presented 
with the Hollzer Award for outstanding 
service in the field of human relations.” 

The award was made at the Jewish 
Federation Council of Greater Los An- 
geles at its annual meeting. It is in 
memory of a late great Federal judge 
who served his country on the Federal 
bench for many years in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Times is one of the 
great newspapers of this country. It is 
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fearless and outspoken. It is dedicated 
not simply to the welfare of the people 
which it serves, but, beyond that, to the 
State of California and to this great free 
Republic of ours. 

In accepting the award, Mr. Chandler 
spoke of some of the difficulties which 
beset our society. He alluded particu- 
larly to the tragedy of Watts, which he 
correctly described as a “revolution.” 

He suggests—and I agree with him— 
that the Watts riots did shake the very 
foundation of the Los Angeles commu- 
nity from its lethargy and thereby caused 
many people to think seriously for the 
first time about this very difficult prob- 
lem of human relations. 

In a very real sense, Mr. President, our 
free society is on trial. We are almost 
200 million strong, representing every 
race and creed. We need to demonstrate 
our zeal for peace with justice for all 
men by demonstrating that peace with 
justice for all our fellow Americans be- 
gins at home. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the speech of Mr. Chandler and the 
text of the speech of Mr. Victor Carter, 
who made the presentation, both appear 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF HOLLZER AWARD TO Mn. OTIS 
CHANDLER BY VICTOR CARTER, JANUARY 23, 
1966 
One of the highlights of each annual meet- 

ing is the presentation of the award, named 

in memory of the first president of our or- 
ganization, the late Judge Harry Hollzer. 

It is given as an expression of appreciation 
by the Jewish community—which numbers 
half a million souls—for an outstanding and 
important contribution in the field of hu- 
man relations. 

In honoring Mr, Otis Chandler, the pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times, the Jewish 
Federation-Council pays tribute to a prom- 
inent leader and benefactor of the commu- 
nity and the great institution which he 
heads. Indeed the Los Angeles Times ranks 
as one of the most important institutions of 
California. 

At the meeting of the Hollzer Award Com- 
mittee—which I had the honor to chair— 
unanimous agreement was reached rather 
quickly that of the many outstanding people 
nominated for the award, Mr. Chandler was 
unquestionably the most deserving. 

Mention was made specifically of the fear- 
less series of articles—published several years 
ago—exposing the Birch Society; of Ruben 
Salazar’s enlightened articles which drew 
public attention to the plight of our fellow 
citizens of Mexican origin; and special men- 
tion was made of the excellent coverage of 
the Watts riots and their aftermath. Each 
of these three deserves the Pulitzer Prize. 

It will please you to know, Mr. Chandler, 
that while diverse opinions on many public 
issues prevail within the Jewish community, 
there was unanimous agreement on the ex- 
cellence of your editorial pages and high 
praise for the men serving on your staff. 

And this—I believe—is an opportune mo- 
ment to express our appreciation for the serv- 
ice you and your people have rendered to the 
community by introducing and applauding 
them. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, there- 
fore, to introduce to our delegates a few of 
the men, who through their daily toil and 
dedication, have made of the Times a great 
newspaper. They are: Mr. Nick Williams, 
editor; Mr. James Bassett, director, editorial 
pages; Mr. William Thomas, city editor. 
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In honoring you and your associates today 
we must not fail to give expression to what 
freedom of the press and responsibility of 
the press to the public means to us. 

Being members of a minority group—much 
maligned in the past and frequently mis- 
understood—we are doubly conscious of the 
fact that our right to worship differently and 
to cherish our religious and cultural heritage 
is secure only as long as there is free access to 
information. Thus we are doubly commit- 
ted to uphold the concept of freedom of the 
press. 

We are equally sensitive, Mr. Chandler, 
to the heavy responsibility resting on your 
and your associates’ shoulders, to serve the 
public interest. By reporting accurately, by 
informing the public, you are helping the 
people to understand issues and problems 
facing our community and thus you are, and 
your paper is, a true servant of the people. 

We are sensitive to the people's need to be 
well informed because we cannot forget that 
6 million of our brothers might never have 
been killed by the Nazis if Hitler and Goeb- 
bels had not first gagged and murdered the 
press of Germany and of the countries over- 
run by the Nazi hordes. 

For us, then, every edition that rolls off 
your press is not just so many sheets of 
newsprint. It is a precious thing—precious 
because it educates people and informs 
them—precious because it is a public-spirit- 
ed newspaper, an important instrument 
through which the society in which we live 
orders and changes its ways in the direction 
of clearly visioned goals of increased human 
welfare. 

We honor you today not only because you 
and your staff have shown a deep under- 
standing for the need to improve human 
relations, but because you and Nick Wil- 
liams and all the other men I introduced— 
and those who are not here—have recog- 
nized your responsibility and obligation of 
self-discipline and discernment in report- 
ing and interpreting the news. 

Ours is a better community today because 
we have the Los Angeles Times. Indeed, it 
can be said that through your work you have 
brought us closer to the realization of the 
dream which is quoted from the Bible and 
engraved on this plaque, which I should 
like to read to you: “Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 

In addition, it reads: “To Otis Chandler, 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times, for out- 
standing service in the field of human rela- 
tions. Presented by the Jewish Federation- 
Council of Greater Los Angeles at its annual 
meeting, January 23, 1966.” 

Mr, Chandler, I congratulate you in behalf 
of the organized Jewish community. 


SPEECH BEFORE THE JEWISH FEDERATION COUN- 
CIL BY Oris CHANDLER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 
23, 1966 
I am deeply grateful for this honor, the 

Hollzer Memorial Award, and for the privi- 

lege of being a part of your annual meeting 

toda 


y: 

Of course, I accept this award on behalf 
of my 3,000 associates at the Los Angeles 
Times. A newspaper is not the expression 
of one man or even a group of individuals 
but, instead, is the end result of a vast 
number of people in many different depart- 
ments tied together by a common bond. 

In the case of the Times, every individual 
on our newspaper is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of human understanding and equality 
for all of our citizens. We believe, as you 
do, that the term “human relations” is a 
meaningless phrase unless all of us in this 
community make a continuing commitment 
to believe in and demonstrate racial and 
religious good will and understanding. 

You as individuals, and as representatives 
of the many Jewish action groups assembled 
in this room today, know the full meaning 
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of human relations. I see among you many 
familiar faces of men and women I know 
to be actively involved in employment for 
minority groups, social welfare for the young 
and for the aged, and many other facets of 
community and family service. 

I sincerely believe the Jewish community 
in Los Angeles is unique in that it has a 
deeply entrenched reputation for involve- 
ment and action in all problems relating 
to all ethnic and minority groups. 

Were it not for your effective and consist- 
ent attention to these problems, Los Angeles 
would be plagued with ghettos and all the 
despair that they bring. 

You have led the way in the past and you 
continue to be the prime movers in our 
community. You have shown everyone by 
your attitude and your innumerable accom- 
plishments that to be a minority does not 
imply futility. 

You have probed all facets of human rela- 
tions—as in your workshop discussions this 
morning—to find and employ the best pos- 
sible answers for all of your programs. You 
have constantly promoted brotherhood 
among other minority groups. And you have 
never forgotten that you are a part of a larger 
community and a larger world. 

In this changing, restless, and complex era 
of the quest for equal rights, there is much to 
be learned from your leadership. A history 
of the Jewish people cannot be told without 
using the words oppression and persecution. 
A history of the Jewish people in America 
cannot be told without using such shameful 
words as bias, discrimination, and intoler- 
ance. 

Yet, time after time, out of the ashes of de- 
spair and persecution arose strong men and 
women with clear vision and great under- 
standing who knew that bias and prejudice 
and bigotry can only be overcome by 
strength, purpose, and dedication. 

In the face of appalling obstacles, your 
leaders have achieved a firm foundation of 
values and principles. 

Today I stand before representatives of 
one of the largest Jewish communities in the 
United States where positive action and 
strong leadership have combined to make 
you, also, one of the most highly respected 
groups in the United States. This leader- 
ship and the respect that it commands is no 
accident. 

I repeat: much can be learned from it, 
and applied to the problems of other groups. 

The progress of all minorities toward 
equality must be based on just such a firm 
foundation. Only when all minorities par- 
ticipate in civic, cultural, economic, and 
political activities will they cease to be mi- 
norities. The leaders of all minorities must 
have the dedication and vision that your 
leaders have shown, and they must combine 
wisdom with action. 

Intellectual idealism alone will not destroy 
the barriers to equality. Personal commit- 
ment to action in every phase of community 
life is a more realistic approach. 

Speaking of personal commitment, I want 
to publicly commend Victor Carter for the 
many, many outstanding services which he 
performs for our community. An outstand- 
ing example is the way Victor assumed a 
role of leadership following the Watts riots 
by becoming a part of the southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the Interracial Council for 
Business Opportunity, working with Chad 
McClellan and the chamber of commerce to 
improve employment opportunities in the 
Watts area. 

You all have helped in that struggle to- 
ward equality; and I suggest to you that 
there is more to be done by you and by me 
and by all thinking people. We all must be 
committed individually and collectively to 
the solution of racial, ethnic, and sociological 
problems, because they are your problems 
and they are mine. We must recognize that 
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strong leadership in minority problems is 
of the utmost urgency. 

We must teach the lessons we have learned. 
We must help, we must guide and we must 
commit ourselves to a plan of action that 
will involve all people interested in achiev- 
ing what we must achieve: that is, a com- 
munity in which all people live in harmony 
and in which human relations is not an 
empty phrase. 

I have said, it is you who understand the 
meaning of and the necessity for outstanding 
human relations. The quality of humanism 
is inherent in the Jewish community. 

I believe much progress has already been 
made toward our common goal of making 
Los Angeles a unique and inspiring commu- 
nity in all areas of individual endeavor and 
human understanding. But I suggest to 
you that we have barely begun this battle— 
and I do not use the term “battle” loosely. 

If Los Angeles is to achieve its destiny as 
the world’s biggest and greatest city, and I 
think it can, every person and every group 
within our community must begin now to 
work toward this goal. It is not going to 
be easy for anyone. 

The Watts riots—or the Watts revolution, 
as I personally prefer to call it—did have one 
benefit, and that was to shake the very 
foundation of our community from its leth- 
argy, and thereby cause many people to 
think seriously for the first time about this 
very difficult problem of human relations. 
I hope that we do not need another Watts 
to keep us awake. 

I hope that all segments of our commu- 
nity—government, business, labor, clergy, 
minority groups and, indeed, all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed or color—I hope we 
can begin, for the first time in the history of 
our community, to move forward together to 
make this city what we all know it can be- 
come in the future. 

If the master planners, the scientists and 
the sociologists are correct in their predic- 
tion that southern California is today, in 
many ways, the America of 20 years from now, 
we not only have a very heavy responsibility 
but the greatest opportunity in recorded his- 
tory. 

I pledge to you, again, the support and 
dedication of the Los Angeles Times in this 
great effort. As an individual newspaper we 
can do and must do much more than we are 
now doing to promote racial and religious 
understanding and cooperation. The charge 
has been made, and in my opinion it does 
have some validity, that the Times, prior to 
the Watts riots, was not as deeply involved 
in the problems of our minority groups, par- 
ticularly the Negroes, as perhaps we should 
have been. 

As publisher, I am particularly gratified and 
proud of the tremendously effective work 
that has been done by our editorial staff, 
since the riots, trying to bring about effec- 
tive community action. 

However, one newspaper, regardless of its 
size or prestige, is not enough to accomplish 
our community goals. We must encourage 
all of our communications media and all of 
our citizens—individually and collectively 
within their groups and associations—to re- 
new their dedication and support so that we 
can have in Los Angeles an environment in 
which every person can achieve personal dig- 
nity and respect within our community, as 
well as enjoy an equal opportunity to share 
in the affluence of our society. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AWARD TO ST. 
LOUISAN 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
American Success Story Awards, pre- 
sented by the Free Enterprise Awards As- 
sociation, Inc., signify the advantages of 
our great American way of life. The 
awards made on December 21, 1965, hon- 
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ored two women and eight men whose 
accomplishments symbolize the success 
possible under America’s system of busi- 
ness competition. Each of the recipi- 
ents rose from humble jobs to head or 
own large industries. 

It gives me particular pride to note 
that a fellow St. Louisan, Mr. Ted C. 
Wetterau, was one of those honored by 
this award. His career is a fine example 
of the American success story. 

Starting as a shipping clerk in his 
father’s small wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, he learned from the ground up. 
Under his direction and marketing ge- 
nius, Wetterau Foods, Inc., has expanded, 
and now has IGA franchises in a seven- 
State area Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. The company’s 256 trucks and 
trailers supply hundreds of IGA food- 
liners with a one-stop source of produce, 
meats, dairy, frozen goods and dry gro- 
ceries from four strategically placed, 
computerized distribution centers. 

Upon receiving this award, Mr. Wet- 
terau cited freedom as being a necessity 
for success in business: 

Free enterprise is expanding in America 
due to organizations in many fields that sup- 
ply guidance, merchandise, and financing to 
enable beginners to compete and achieve big 
business success. 


Such enterprising spirit is what has 
made our American way of life the great 
success it is today, and is responsible in 
large measure for the high standard of 
living we enjoy. It is fitting that men 
like Mr. Wetterau be recognized by their 
fellow citizens. I congratulate him on 
this fine honor for his business success. 


A POET REMINISCES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the election of George J. Tit- 
ler, of Beckley, W. Va., to the office of 
vice president of the United Mine 
Workers of America has been acclaimed 
in many sections of my State. 

One of the most interesting responses 
to that election has come from Mr. Roy 
Lee Harmon, who is the recognized poet 
laureate of West Virginia. His article 
“A Poet Reminisces About Titler“ ap- 
peared recently in the UMWA Journal. 
Because it affords excellent insight into 
the nature of one of our Nation’s most 
important and forceful labor leaders, I 
believe it is of interest to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed as follows: 

A POET REMINISCES ABOUT TITLER 
(By Roy Lee Harmon) 

BECKLEY, W. Va.—When George J. Titler 
was elevated to the vice presidency of the 
UMWA recently, West Virginia was destined 
to lose one of her most illustrious citizens. 

Titler, who was my friend and neighbor 
for many years is something of an institu- 
tion in Beckley and West Virginia. 

As president of district 29 for 24 years, he 
has always been fearless and outspoken. A 
past master of plain but original and hard- 
hitting phrases, he has fought the good fight 
for labor. He can be hard-boiled as a picnic 
egg if the welfare of his men is threatened 
in any way. On the other hand he can be 
as courteous and friendly as any man alive. 
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He believes in unionism and has caused un- 
told thousands of our citizens to gain a new 
and higher respect for it. 

Fearless and outspoken, George Titler 
evades no issues. He doesn’t mince words. 
For years he has given a good account of 
himself in a running feud with the local 
press which is strongly anti-Titler. No editor 
has ever been able to get the better of him. 

George Titler has never needed a speech 
writer or a publicity man. His statements 
are strong and effective. He is never at a 
loss for words and he doesn’t delay positive 
action, 

Totally unselfish, he has let abuse slide 
away like water off a duck’s back. He has 
remained calm—and ready for whatever the 
next day would bring forth. His comments 
at times have carried a definite sting. 

Many years ago when Beckley merchants 
refused to help in staging a UMWA celebra- 
tion here, he simply moved it to a city in 
nearby Fayette County, but not until he had 
paid his respects to some of the local busi- 
nessmen. 

He declared “we have made financiers out 
of pack peddlers.” And he went on to point 
out how members of the UMWA had done 
the most to build Beckley and to maintain 
prosperity for local businessmen. 


TO THE PUBLISHER; “YOU STINK” 


On another occasion when he had a verbal 
hassle with the publisher of the local news- 
papers he presented a long statement taking 
the papers to task for their policies and tell- 
ing the publisher “you stink.” 

But the years have brought a better atti- 
tude on the part of all local businessmen. 
Titler has brought the UMW in this area to 
the peak of respectability. His views are con- 
sidered important in West Virginia today— 
because they have always been sound. He is 
à credit to his adopted State. 

In this age when rugged individualism is 
somehow going out of style, Titler’s stature 
grows by leaps and bounds. He is known as 
a rugged individualist. But there is a kindly 
and farseeing, generous side to his personal- 
ity which all do not know about. In a quiet 
way he has become a philanthropist, helping 
many who could not help themselves. His 
good deeds never get into the newspapers. 
For instance, few know of his great interest 
in education—and the fact that he has 
helped many a poor student get an educa- 
tion. You don't make the headlines, or wish 
to, when you quietly pay the tuition of a de- 
serving but needy college student. I learned 
of such things by accident. George Titler 
never told me. Probably he has told no one. 

A Democrat, he has been a close friend of 
many Governors and other high government 
officiais. The wisest ones have heeded his 
advice—and asked forit. Although he wields 
a strong political influence today, he would 
not abuse that influence or use it for selfish 
gain if it were possible. 

In the days when the UMWA was fighting 
for its very life in rough-hewn Harlan, Ky., 
Titler was in the midst of the battle. Life 
was cheap in the Kentucky mountains then. 
Titler admits there was a time when he could 
kill a man with his fists. And he was forced 
to carry two trusty guns when his life was 
in danger every minute in Kentucky. A 
peaceful man, if honorable peace is possible, 
Titler was no advocate of violence. But he 
didn't run away from violence. He remem- 
bers the taste of jailhouse cooking well from 
those Kentucky days. 

In recent years he has put some of his ex- 
perlences into a manuscript which will ap- 
pear in book form. I once had the privilege 
of reading his writings. I was duly amazed 
at his fight against great odds. And I under- 
stood the man better. And liked him more. 

Now he is sedate and has the appearance 
of the average successful businessman, ex- 
cept for that look of an eagle in his eye and 
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that strong chin which is an indication of 
his character. 

With his selection as vice president of the 
UMWA his Beckley office was immediately 
swamped with telegrams, letters, and tele- 
phone calls of congratulation. Thousands 
of West Virginians of high or low estate and 
of both major political parties showered 
their good wishes on this unusual West Vir- 
ginian. They were glad he was duly hon- 
ored—but all West Virginia will miss him. 
It just won’t be quite the same when Titler 
goes to Washington to live early this coming 
summer. 

Several years ago, for my fourth book of 
poetry, I wrote the following poem which I 
hope provides a fair picture of the new vice 
president of the UMWA. 

“GEORGE J, TITLER 
“By the cut of his jib, by the strength of 
his chin 
You know he’s the kind who would never 
give in 
To forces oppressive and wrong. 
By the clasp of his hand, by the steel of his 
eye, 
You know he’s the kind who would never 
say die. 
He’s tempered by age * * * but he’s 
strong. 
“He fought for the rights of coal miners for 
years, 

He took all Big Money’s abuse and its jeers 
And flinched not at blackjack or gun. 
He ate the jail beans but he didn’t give up, 
He tasted the gall in a coal miner's cup * * * 

Lord rest him * * * his job was well 
done. 
“He took his baptism of bullets and knives 
Round Harlan, Kentucky when good human 
lives 
Were hinged on a coal baron’s whim. 
Small wonder he earned every worker's 
acclaim, 

Small wonder with Lewis he rose unto fame 
And men at the mines swear by him. 
“He toted two guns when his life was at 

stake, 
He held to a dream which defeat couldn’t 
break 
Although he is kindly and wise. 
Thank God for such men in the Nation and 
State, 
He's mellowed by time but he’s strong and 
he’s great, 
There's steel in his soul * * and his eyes.” 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF FUNDS 
FOR THE REA ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr.MONDALE. Mr. President, among 
the cuts recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget is a reduction in funds to be 
released for the REA electrification pro- 
gram. Of the $402 million which was 
authorized by Congress for fiscal 1966, 
only $270 million will be approved for 
use. In addition, the fiscal 1967 electri- 
fication loan fund will be held to $270 
million. 

The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association estimates that by June 
30, 1966, $764 million in pending loan ap- 
plications will have been made to the 
REA, with an additional estimated fiscal 
1967 new applications in the amount of 
$413 million. 

In the face of these mounting needs, 
it seems clear that the Congress must 
make available adequate funds to the 
REA, despite the arbitrary cut by the 
Budget Bureau. The importance of the 
REA program to the State of Minnesota 
cannot be overstated. Only 6.8 percent 
of the farms in Minnesota were receiving 
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electric power in 1935 when the REA was 
formed. Today more than 99 percent 
have electrification, even in the face of 
the problems created for the rural elec- 
tric cooperative by low consumer density 
and low revenue per mile. 

Our farmers need low-cost electric 
power for electric equipment and ma- 
chinery, such as milking machines and 
farm lighting. The Congress should de- 
mand that the funds it authorized for 
the REA be released in fiscal 1966. 

I have received a great deal of mail 
from Minnesotans in support of these 
funds, and I would ask unanimous con- 
sent to have several letters printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point 
reflecting the views of the citizens of 
Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Virginia, Minn., January 26, 1966. 
Subject: President’s reduction of budget for 
the rural electrification program. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: We are certain 
that you are aware of the seriousness of the 
reduction of loan funds for the rural electri- 
fication program for 1966-67. 

May we ask your assistance in urging the 
President to take the following steps: 

(1) Issue a Presidential directive to the 
Budget Bureau and REA to use to the full 
extent of demonstrable need the entire $402 
million that was authorized for fiscal 1966. 

(2) Press immediately for an REA de- 
ficiency loan fund authorization of $262 mil- 
lion to reduce the loan backlog to manage- 
able size. 

(3) Ask Congress either to increase the 
requested 1967 REA loan fund authorization 
or establish an adequate contingency fund 
to be used as necessary for loans and not for 
windowdressing. 

(4) Join with us in obtaining speedy 
passage of legislation to establish our sup- 
plemental financing program that will en- 
able rural electric systems to obtain an in- 
creasing amount of their growth capital from 
the private money market. 

We urgently request your support in the 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
RoGER F. JoHNnson, Manager. 
BISMARCK, N. DAK., 
January 24, 1966. 
Senator WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following is copy of telegram sent today 
to Senator McGovern: “Board of Directors 
of North Dakota Association of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, meeting at Bismarck, Jan- 
uary 21, by motion, commends and supports 
your announced plans to seek deficiency ap- 
propriations to add to available loan funds, 
a $361 million backlog. Total 1967 fiscal 
loan needs reach $700 million. In view of 
Budget Bureau's recommendations for dras- 
tic cutback, efforts like yours will be doubly 
supported by consumer-owned cooperatives 
all over the Nation. Jeopardizing of needed 
loan funds, in addition to attack on 2 per- 
cent interest rates just about seal doom of 
rural electrification program. We need more 
help than ever before from our real friends 
in Congress and in the administration, and 
know we can count on people like you.” 

NYGREN, 
President, 
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SAUK CENTRE, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We request that you contact the President 
and urge him to revise his 1967 budget for 
REA to the loan needs, $675 million. This is 
needed by the rural electric cooperatives to 
meet the needs of its rural members. We also 
request the $402 million approved by Con- 
gress for 1966 be loaned in full and that all 
restrictions be lifted from this loan fund. 
There are many programs being set up to 
anti-poverty and the beautification of Amer- 
ica. How about the rural areas, which are 
in need of the electric program in order to 
survive? Especially at this time when many 
of our young men in the rural areas are being 
called up for service, which means the farmer 
will have increased need of electricity to help 
him in the production of food for the world. 
We feel it is of national importance to keep 
a strong rural electric distribution system to 
supply his needs. We in the rural areas think 
it is time that the needs of our rural electric 
cooperatives are considered, because we are 
paying our way, plus interest on our loans, 
and are supporting all of the Government 
programs. Why not give us some considera- 
tion. Thank you for your cooperation on 
this urgent matter. 

B. W. FEIERABEND, 
General Manager, 
Stearns Cooperative Electric Association. 
MELROSE, MINN. 


NORTH PINE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Finlayson, Minn., January 28, 1966. 

Subject: REA loan funds. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. MONDALE: We are very concerned 
in that the budget request for 1967 is only 
$220 million. There is no question but that 
new applicants for service will have to wait 
before they can receive electricity. 

We hope that you will urge the President 
to issue a directive to the Budget Bureau 
and REA to use to the full extent of de- 
monstrable need the entire 8402 million au- 
thorized for fiscal 1966. 

We hope that you will press immediately 
for an REA deficiency loan fund au- 
thorization of $262 million to reduce the loan 
backlog to manageable size. 

We hope the 1967 REA loan fund author- 
ization can be increased to the necessary 
amount and that you will join with us in 
obtaining speedy passage of legislation to 
establish our supplemental financing pro- 
gram that will enable rural electric systems 
to obtain an increasing amount of their 


growth capital from the private money 
market. 
Yours truly, 
L. G. BRABEC, 
Manager. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF CREDIT ABUSES 
SHOW NEED FOR TRUTH IN 
LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
January 7 of this year, Chicagoans were 
shocked by the alleged slaying of two 
used automobile dealers by a debt- 
burdened customer. Those who looked 
into the circumstances of this case have 
been equally shocked by the deceptions 
and other abuses in the credit field which 
many people believe are responsible for 
this personal tragedy and for the many 
other cases of families being destroyed 
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because sellers and lenders failed to state 
the full facts about credit transactions. 

The Chicago Daily News has assigned 
several of its very capable reporters to 
investigate the economic and social facts 
in the consumer credit field. The re- 
ports published by the News are appall- 
ing testimony to the widespread con- 
cealment of finance charges. I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
first three of these articles. 

The first article describes, from the 
files of the Better Business Bureau of 
Metropolitan Chicago, the case of a 
Negro purchaser of a used car who 
thought she had purchased an $800 used 
car, but who actually was paying a total 
of $1,258, at a true interest rate of 73.5 
percent per year. The second article 
describes a young Negro reporter’s at- 
tempt to purchase a $595 used car. 
When he sought expert assistance in 
analyzing the hidden financing charges, 
he discovered that the actual price came 
to $936 at an annual interest rate of 61.5 
percent. The third article examines the 
practice of some auto dealers of using in- 
surance charges to hide the “booby trap 
of high-cost installment sales financing.” 

Mr. President, these facts about credit 
abuses are becoming more widely under- 
stood and there is growing, as a result, 
strong public support for Government 
control of credit practices. In my opin- 
ion, the best approach for the Federal 
Government to take in this matter is to 
simply require that lenders and those 
who sell goods on credit must reveal to 
the customer the total finance charge in 
dollars and cents, and a statement of 
the finance charge expressed in terms of 
a true annual rate on the outstanding 
unpaid balance of the obligation. Full 
disclosure of these facts, as would be 
required under my truth in lending bill, 
will protect the ethical businessman and 
the consumer without Government reg- 
ulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three articles from the 
Chicago Daily News to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE Buyer’s NIGHTMARE: Easy AUTO 
Crepir—Roap To TROUBLE 

(Note.—The shooting of used-car dealers 
Edward B. and Sidney S. Fohrman in their 
showroom, January 7, by Donald D. Jackson, 
a debt-ridden customer, has focused public 
attention on used-car financing practices. 
A public hearing on high consumer credit 
financing is scheduled to open February 4 
before the Mayor’s Committee on New Resi- 
dents. In the public interest, the Daily 
News is investigating economic and social 
factors related to this subject. This is the 
first of several articles.) 

(By Ed Kandlik) 

Mrs. Janice P. Ashby paid no attention to 
her used-car financing costs until a friendly 
auto salesman all but laughed when she 
tried to trade it. 

“You mean you're paying $53.89 a month 
on that 1960 Ford?” the salesman asked in- 
credulously. “You'd better check that 
financing.” 

She had purchased the car for $800, made 
a down payment of $150 and received $100 
credit for an old car traded in. 
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That left an unpaid balance of $550. She 
had agreed to pay $458 in financing charges 
on that unpaid balance. 

Now she inspected the installment sales 
contract. Her own computation was that 
she was being charged 80 percent for the 
money. 

Actually, as bankers figure a rate, she was 
being charged 73.5 percent true simple in- 
terest a year. 

The case of Mrs. Ashby, a Negro, was found 
in a complaint file at the Better Business 
Bureau of Metropolitan Chicago. Over the 
phone she gave further details of her car 
purchase—adding that she is still making 
the agreed payments under the contract. 

The case dramatizes the problems that the 
poor and members of minority groups, en- 
counter in seeking to buy on time. Often 
they pay high interest rates because they 
can't borrow money at lower rates. 

Mrs, Ashby, X-ray technician, living at 
8135 South St, Lawrence, purchased the 1960 
Ford September 1, 1965, from Maria Motors, 
7600 South Western. 

“They just shoved a bunch of papers at 
me and I signed them,” she recalls. 

Mrs. Ashby said she has had a lot of 
trouble with the car. She had to have the 
transmission replaced and some other re- 
pair work done. These repairs cost $177. 
She borrowed this money from other sources. 

Dissatisfied, she went to Merit Chevrolet 
Inc., 7158 South Stony Island, seeking to buy 
a different car. Here the salesman ques- 
tioned the size of the payments on her 
present car and informed her she had a right 
to a copy of the installment sales contract. 

A copy of the installment sales contract 
supplied to the Better Business Bureau lists 
the principal figures. 

The downpayment, tradein, unpaid bal- 
ance and the finance charges added up to 
$1,258, the total Mrs. Ashby was paying for 
an $800 car. 

The repayment schedule called for month- 
ly installments of $53.89 beginning October 
11, 1965, and a final payment of $253.54, or 
a total of $1,008 to cover the unpaid balance 
and finance . This excludes the $150 
downpayment and the $100 tradein credit 
already paid. 

She signed a note for $1,008, which named 
the Overland Bond & Investment Co., 501 
North La Salle, as having a right to the 
money. But the Kennedy Loan Corp., 507 
North La Salle, is making collections on the 
notes. 

Mrs. Ashby got out the insurance policies 
that the auto dealer and finance company 
required her to take as a condition of the 
financing. These called for fire and theft 
coverage and a $150 deductible collision pol- 
icy. Premium for the insurance was $51, 
she said. 

As the insurance premium was financed 
in addition to the unpaid balance on the 
car, Mrs. Ashby had actually borrowed $601 
for which she paid a finance charge of $407. 

What was her true interest cost? 

An amateur might calculate it like this: 

She had the use of $601 the first month. 
She paid $53.89 and had the use of $547.11 
the second month. She paid $53.89 the sec- 
ond month and had the use of only $493.22 
the third month. 

By this method she had paid off the entire 
balance in 12 months and still owed two 
monthly payments of $53.89 plus $253.54 at 
the end of the term, which applied against 
the interest. 

Under such reasoning one could say that 
she had the use of only an average amount 
of about $300 for a year for which she paid 
$407, making an interest charge of about 130 
percent. 

But bankers and other lenders don’t cal- 
culate interest that way. You pay the in- 
terest on the loan first and if there is any 
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balance remaining you apply that to reduc- 
ing the principal. 

In this case the interest rate was about 6 
percent a month, or $36 for the first month. 
When she paid 853.89 at the end of the first 
month she reduced the loan not $53.89 but 
only $17.89. This would make her unpaid 
balance $593 at the end of the second month 
and the interest charge at 6 percent now 
would be $35.58. Taking this out of the 
$53.89 second month’s payment would leave 
$18.31 available for loan reduction against 
$17.89 the first month. 

This process can be carried out to its 
mathematical conclusion, if you have time 
to do it. Eventually the small balances left 
over after paying the interest and applied 
to the principal will start to grow. Ulti- 
mately they will pay off the loan. 

This is the process commonly used in pay- 
ing off a mortgage, where you pay so much 
a month. It is known as amortization. 

Bankers and lenders formerly got the an- 
swers to these problems from a rate card or 
book, which had the mathematical computa- 
tions already made. Nowadays bankers put 
these problems to a programmed computer. 
The interest charge on Mrs. Ashby’s financ- 
ing came out at 73.5-percent simple interest 
per year. 

If you were a person of good character 
and credit rating you might be able to bor- 
row funds for financing a used car at as lit- 
tle as 10- to 16-percent a year true interest. 
But if you were a member of a minority 
group with a poor credit rating you might 
not be an acceptable credit to a bank or a 
large finance company and you might have 
to turn elsewhere and pay higher rates. 

For Mrs. Ashby, the worst news of all came 
from her friendly Chevrolet salesman. 

He told her she would not be able to trade 
the Ford because it would never be worth 
the amount she still had to pay on it. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Daily News, Feb. 

, ] 

You BEING Taken CARE OF?—HERE’s How To 
Buy a $595 Usep Car ror $936 

(Nore.—Burleigh Hines, a young Negro re- 
porter, was assigned to go shopping for a 
used car in connection with a Daily News 
investigation of used car financing practices. 
Here is his report.) 

(By Burleigh Hines) 

“I'd like something for about $500 or $600,” 
I told the used car dealer after looking at 
several cars on his large outdoor lot—called 
Auto Pool, Inc., 6446 South Cicero. 

Less than an hour later the $595 car I se- 
lected had ballooned in cost to more than 
$900 through the addition of interest, han- 
dling charges and extras. 

A banker friend computed later that I was 
asked to pay 61½ percent in interest and 
service charges. 

And it would have been more if I had 
wanted insurance. 

The dealer, on his own volition, suggested 
that I buy a “car dealer warranty.” 

This, it turned out, called for a 50-50 split 
on the cost of labor and materials for re- 
pair work. The repair work had to be done 
in his shop. 

He wrote the cost of the warranty into the 
price—at $5 a month—even though it was 
not included in our original time payment 
agreement. 

Here is the story of my shopping trip: 

After arriving at the lot, I looked at sev- 
eral cars that the salesman priced at $595. 
Finally I picked a 1960 Opel Rekord. 

I told the salesman I could pay $50 down. 

We listened to the engine for a few 
minutes. Then the salesman led me to a flat 
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building at the south end of the lot. 
was the boss’ office. 

A tall blond man with a tattoo on his left 
arm identified himself as the boss and led 
me into his office. 

“You being taken care of?” he asked. 

“Uh huh,” I said. 

The boss told me that with a $50 deposit 
I could get the car for $43 or $45 a month 
for 18 months, the number I had specified. 

I nodded approval and was taken to the 
salesman’s Office to fill out a credit statement. 
Five minutes later I was back in the boss’ 
office with the door closed. 

“When can you give me the $50?” he asked, 
looking over my fake credit statement. 

“This afternoon,” I replied. 

“OK, here's the deal. Your payment will 
run $47 a month for 18 months. How’s that, 
fair?” he said as he began filling out a bill of 
sale. 

“Added to the $595 price will be $24 sales 
tax (it should have been $23.80), and then 
there’s a charge of $36 for making out the 
papers and such. How’s that, OK?“ He kept 
writing, not bothering to wait for any 
answer. 

I bit my lip. 

That's a total of $655. How’s that, fair?” 
he said. 

I later computed that to pay back the $605 
I didn’t have—$655 less a $50 down pay- 
ment—I would be giving him $846 at the rate 
of $47 a month for 18 months. I didn't 
realize the $241 I would be paying him for 
the use of $605 figured out at 61½ percent 
annual simple interest. 

A banker friend pointed out that I really 
had use of only half of the money for the 
whole period because I was repaying it in 
monthly installments. 

But Mr. Auto Pool wasn’t through. 

He pulled out a fancy certificate bordered 
in gold that read, “car dealer warranty.” 

“We realize that buying a used car can 
cause you a lot of headaches,” he said. “We'd 
like to share some of those headaches with 
you. Know what I mean? This is a war- 
ranty that says for $5 a month we will pay 
half of all costs for repairing your car, fair 
enough? For 18 months that comes to $90.” 

The cost of the car was now up to $936. 
But he made it seem right, and necessary. 

The fine print in the warranty, I found 
out later, specifically states that any repair 
work was to be done in Auto Pool's shop. 
Not covered were batteries, tires, motor 
tuneups, light bulbs, body parts, glass, 
chrome, accessories, paint, and upholstery. 

“What about insurance?” I asked. Don't 
I have to have insurance?” 

“No, you don’t have to have it,“ he said, 
pushing the warranty and a half completed 
bill of sale at me. “But if you run into any- 
body, you’re in trouble.” 

“Well?” I said. 

“We sell insurance. We'll get in touch 
with you Monday about it.” 

“How much would it cost?” 

“Oh, about $7 a month.” 

I told him I'd have to take the papers for 
my wife to check. While I was gone, I sug- 
gested, he could check my credit references— 
which were a complete fake. 

That's OK. You're all right with us,” 
he said. 

Later, as I examined the bill of sale he had 
given me, I found he had put a total price 
of $745 on the car, adding in the $90 for a 
warranty as though it were to be taken care 
of in the $47 monthly payments. 

He had quoted the figure of $47 a month 
before he had said anything about a war- 
ranty policy. How he planned to work the 
added $5 a month into the installment price 
was not explained. 

He filled out the bill of sale for a $745 sale 
price and signed it, but he did not put in the 
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figures for deposit, cash on delivery and un- 
paid balance, Also blank were the spaces for 
the number of payments and their size. 

I still have the papers—waiting to be 
signed. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, Feb. 2, 
1966 


INSURANCE Boosy-TraP IN AUTO FINANCING 


(Note.—This is the fourth in a series of 
articles growing out of a Daily News investi- 
gation of used-car financing practices.) 

(By Ed Kandlik) 

Insurance charges often are a screen to 
hide the boobytrap of high-cost installment 
sales financing. 

Hidden insurance charges cause many dis- 
putes between auto buyers and auto dealers 
under existing Illinois laws. 

Take, for example, the troubles of Miss Al- 
sace Sherrig in her dealings with a West Side 
used-car dealer. She not only paid a 50- 
percent finance charge—which she thought 
included the insurance. Then she had to 
pay an added $100 for insurance before the 
dealer would give her a certificate of title. 

This boosted her total costs to $408 on a 
$620 loan or 66 percent. 

On a true simple interest basis, Miss Sher- 
rig had been asked to pay 3714 percent an- 
nually under the original terms of the deal. 
She actually paid 24.375 percent because she 
failed to pay $134 for added insurance when 
it was purchased and later only gave the 
dealer $100 in settlement. 

Under the 1957 Illinois Retail Sales Act, 
the dealer is not required to show insurance 
and finance charges separately. But he is 
required to send the buyer a statement 20 
days later. By this time, the buyer is legally 
bound to the contract. 

Miss Sherrig’s unhappy experiences with 
auto financing and insurance were found in 
a complaint filed with the Better Business 
Bureau of Metropolitan Chicago. 

Miss Sherrig, of 745 Junior Terrace, pur- 
chased her 1959 sun roof Volkswagen from 
Fohrman Motors Ltd. on June 16, 1963. This 
is the dealership at 2700 West Madison Street 
where Donald D. Jackson, a customer, on 
January 7 shot Edward B. Fohrman, Sidney S, 
Fohrman, 49, and Albert Sizer, 65, a sales- 
man, to death. 

It also operates Independent Motors Inc., 
an auto financing and leasing company, 
which carries all its auto installment paper, 
and a Clover Insurance Agency. 

Total price was $1,196, including State and 
local taxes. She made a down payment of 
$576, leaving an unpaid balance of $620. 

She asked full insurance coverage on the 
car with $15,000-$30,000 public lability and 
$5,000 property damage insurance. The bill 
of sale carried a footnote of her insurance 
request and noted that 18 monthly payments 
of $51.60 were to be made beginning July 16, 
1963. 

When the first year’s insurance expired, 
she went to Allstate Insurance Co. and 
bought her own policy. She not only notified 
the dealer but also had the insurance com- 
pany send the dealer a copy of the policy. 
The dealer sent her two policies and later 
canceled them. 

In December 1964, she completed her 18 
payments on the car but could not get a cer- 
tificate of title. 

She said that in May 1965, one representa- 
tive of the dealer called her at 10 o’clock on 
a Sunday night and said she still owed $134. 
In June 1965, another representative called 
and said she owed $200. He said the original 
bill did not include the insurance policy. 

“In no way would their figures coincide,” 
she said later. 
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In July 1965, Miss Sherrig filed a com- 
plaint with the Better Business Bureau show- 
ing the following tabulation: 


Unpaid balanee miM $620.38 
Interest for 18 months at 12 percent 

P Geta E 11. 66 

„ A 782. 04 

Paid over 18 months—— 928. 80 

b e eee Eh ied apie a 196. 76 


“If this isn't the insurance cost, what is it?” 
she asked the BBB. 

The Daily News asked the Fohrman firm 
for its side of the story. 

Sherwood Fohrman, Tuesday, pulled out 
the comple file on Miss Alsace Sherrig, then 
of 321 West Belden. 

The request for public lability and prop- 
erty damage insurance was noted on both the 
bill of sale and the retail installment sales 
contract. Included in the finance charge 
was an insurance premium of $83 for fire, 
theft, and collision. 

Fohrman in June 1963, bought Miss Sher- 
rig a public liability and property damage 
policy from Prudence Mutual Insurance Co, 
Sherwood Fohrman said they had expected 
her to pay cash—$134.37—for the liability 
insurance. 

She apparently did not understand that 
this sum was not included in the amount 
being financed, Fohrman said. 

When the insurance account of $134.37 
was not paid in cash by December 17, 1963, it 
was added into the sum still due on her in- 
stallment account, according to Fohrman. 

Fohrman pointed out that they purchased 
a second year’s policy when the first policy 
expired—but then canceled it when Miss 
Sherrig presented an Allstate Insurance pol- 
icy. No charge was made to her account for 
this transaction, although a month lapsed 
between the purchase and cancellation of 
the policy. 

On December 16, 1964, she made her 18th 
payment. But Fohrman’s books still showed 
a balance of $134.37 due, representing the 
cost of the first year’s public liability and 
property damage policy. 

Fohrman continued to try to collect the 
unpaid balance. 

“Prom time to time I would get calls,” Miss 
Sherrig said. “Then they sent a letter threat- 
ening to attach my wages.” 

She had signed a wage assignment along 
with the original note. She decided to re- 
tain an attorney. She so advised the Better 
Business Bureau and they dropped out of 
her case. 

But instead of retaining an attorney she 
went to the Consumer Fraud Bureau of the 
attorney general’s office and filed a com- 
plaint. The bureau advised her there was 
nothing she could do, 

By this time she wanted to buy herself 
anew car. But she couldn't trade her Volks- 
wagen for a trade-in until she could supply 
a certificate of title, withheld by Fohrman 
Motors. 

“They said I had to pay $130. But Ed 
Fohrman settled for $100. I had to pay. I 
couldn't get the title,” she said. 

But on Miss Sherrig's account card at 
Fohrman Motors that last $100 is written 
in only as a payment on account. The final 
entry on the card, a $37.37 writeoff, is 
splashed in red ink. 


FISHING AND THE U.S. SENATE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
past 5 years have been important ones 
for the U.S. fishing industry on Capitol 
Hill. Congress has authorized research 
and development projects and programs 
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to encourage modernization of our fish- 
ing fleet, in addition to enacting legisla- 
tion affecting relations with foreign fish- 
ing interests. 

As a member of the Senate Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee I 
have been pleased to play a part in 
achieving passage of much of this legisla- 
tion. However, while a lot has been ac- 
complished in the past 5 years, a great 
deal remains to be done before the United 
States resumes its rightful place among 
the fishing leaders of the world, 

In a recent speech to the Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, I reviewed the 
past 5 years of fishing legislation and 
took a look at fishery bills pending this 
session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech and the “Sumary of U.S. Fishery 
Legislation“ be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE U.S. SENATE AND THE U.S. FISHERIES— 
A 5-Year REVIEW 


(Address of Senator E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT be- 
fore the Petersburg, Alaska, Chamber of 
Commerce, Jan, 15, 1965) 

Perhaps there is no other economic activity 
in which Americans engage where industry 
and Government are so closely intertwined. 
On the one hand, Government depends upon 
the fishing industry to employ a sizable work 
force; to maintain a fleet in being to serve 
the Nation in peace or in war; and to return 
tax dollars to the Treasury. On the other 
hand, the fishing industry to a unique degree 
is dependent upon Government. That de- 
pendence, to name only two factors, relates 
to regulations promulgated by Government 
which give the Government broad and sweep- 
ing, authority; and to research into the 
mysteries of marine life of the deep ocean 
and the streams which feed into the sea. 

It is particularly because of this commu- 
nity of interest, this partnership, as it were, 
that I was especially delighted to be invited 
to speak here this evening and to be able to 
accept that invitation. Since I have been 
representing Alaska in the Congress of the 
United States—and that has been for over 
21 years now—much of my time in the legis- 
lative halls of the Capitol has been dedicated 
to work on fishery problems. This has been 
especially true since I entered the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1959. Since then it has been my good 
fortune to be a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce which has jurisdiction 
over fishery matters. 

Naturally, as Delegate and later Senator 
my primary interest has been generated be- 
cause of the importance to our State of its 
fishery resources. It long has been and still 
is our No. 1 industry. 

In the fishery it seems that we confront 
one crisis after another. When one skirmish 
has been fought, peace does not reign long. 
It is followed by a battle or a war. I do not 
have to remind you of our continuing efforts 
to preserve the Pacific red salmon for Amer- 
icans, and to maintain on a sustained-yield 
basis the halibut upon which so many Peters- 
burg residents depend for their livelihood. 
And in this connection I shall state here 
a personal belief and absolute conviction 
that no fishing community anywhere has 
harder working, more skilled fishermen than 
does Petersburg. If every other American 
port involved in the industry sent out men 
so able, so industrious, so knowledgeable, 
our problems would be fewer than they now 
are. In the last analysis, if we Americans are 
going to regain our rightful place in harvest- 
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ing the crops of the sea, it will be chiefly 
because the men who do that harvesting are 
able to outfish other men of other nations. 

It is, however, a tendency of human beings, 
while engaged in unending efforts to regain 
that which has been lost, to build up and to 
move ahead, to lose sight of the overall pic- 
ture in the concern of the moment. At least 
that quickly became my impression when I 
started to prepare this paper for presentation 
to you, the members of the Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce. During the course 
of that preparation it became clear to me 
that some very positive legislative steps have 
been taken during the last 5 years, and your 
invitation has given me a chance to reflect as 
to whether this general impression is an 
accurate one. So I shall start out with the 
premise that the last 5 years in Federal 
fishery legislation, to be reviewed here now, 
have been the golden years, legislatively 
speaking. 

However, before launching out on this 
discussion, I want to make it as clear as clear 
can be that my remarks concerning Federal 
legislation are not intended in any manner 
whatsoever to denigrate the really tre- 
mendous accomplishments made by the 
administration of Gov. William A. Egan 
since statehood was granted us. An excel- 
lent department of fish and game under 
Walter Kirkness has been set up. It func- 
tions under the auspices of a board com- 
posed of dedicated Alaskans who have now, 
with other Alaskans in the legislature and 
with Governor Egan, authority that formerly, 
to our detriment, resided in Washington, D.C. 
Traps have all but vanished, and thus the 
mandate of the people has been carried out. 
Research has been stepped up by the State. 
As important as anything else, perhaps, is the 
fact that local people engaged in the fishing 
industry now work in cooperation with other 
local people in the executive branch of the 
State government instead of having orders 
issued from Washington. So it is only be- 
cause my office requires me to deal with 
Federal matters rather than State that I 
concentrate here upon Federal legislation. 

For the purposes of this paper, I want to 
break down congressional history, as it has 
affected fishing, Congress by Congress. As 
we all know each Congress lasts for 2 years. 
So we can look at the last 5 years in terms of 
what has occurred in fishery legislation dur- 
ing the 87th Congress (1961-62), the 88th 
Congress (1963-64), and the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress (1965). 

THE 87TH CONGRESS (1961—62) 

When I look back on the 87th Congress 
(1961-62) there are four fishery proposals 
which vividly come to mind. I worked for a 
number of months during those 2 years (not 
exclusively, of course) on legislation which 
would permit the implementation of recom- 
mendations for regulating the tuna catch in 
the eastern tropical Pacific by the Tropical 
Tuna Commission (Public Law 87-814). This 
Commission was created by the 1949 Tuna 
Convention and participation by the United 
States was authorized by the Tuna Conven- 
tion Act of 1950. Extensive hearings were 
held on this legislation which amended the 
original 1950 act and bitter backroom fights 
among canners, fishermen, and Government 
officials continued from the time the bill was 
introduced to its final enactment. I gave of 
this time primarily because it seemed to me 
that I should work for the development and 
conservation of all fishery resources upon 
which U.S. fishermen depend for their liveli- 
hood. A Member of the Senate not only 
represents his State; he is a Senator of the 
United States. It is true there are differences 
in the problems and interests of Alaska 
coastal fishermen and those of the distant 
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water high seas fishermen of southern Cali- 
fornia, but we are all Americans and as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate I felt an obliga- 
tion to try to be of help. I have done this 
on several occasions since 1962 and will again 
in the future when possible. I, of course, do 
not refrain from reminding my friends from 
tunaland that there is an expectation that 
this assistance will be matched by their gen- 
erosity when Alaska fishermen need their 
help. The tuna legislation was finally passed 
and the Tuna Commission strengthened. Al- 
though there has arisen subsequently other 
difficulties which have precluded effective 
regulation by the Commission, I look back 
upon that work as being a productive effort 
and an informative and educational experi- 
ence for me personally. 

Also passed during the 87th Congress was 
legislation amending the Pacific Marine Fish- 
erles Commission Act originally enacted in 
1947 (Public Law 87-766). This amendment 
made it possible for Alaska, Idaho, and 
Hawaii to become members of the Pacific 
Commission in addition to the original mem- 
ber States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. I have always considered the three 
existing interstate compact marine fishery 
commissions as indispensable regional fish- 
ery organizations. The interstate fishery 
commissions afford an opportunity for the 
chief fishery officials in the member States 
to discuss and work out joint fishery re- 
search and development programs and dis- 
cuss regional problems. The Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Commission is extremely 
important and active on the Atlantic coast 
and active in Washington, D.C., also when 
a push is needed to obtain legislation or 
money for the fisheries. The Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Commission is no less ac- 
tive. In the last few years I have accepted 
invitations to meet with both the Atlantic 
and the Gulf States Fishery Commissions 
and have been very favorably impressed. I 
sincerely hope that in the very near future 
Alaska will be able to participate as a full 
member in the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission. 

The two other major legislative proposals 
passed by the 87th Congress were enacted 
late in 1962, during the closing days of the 
2d session. The first of these proposals 
amended the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(Public Law 87-794); the second was a Sen- 
ate resolution calling for an international 
conference on the conservation of high seas 
fishery resources (S. Res. 392). I look back 
on these two proposals as being very sig- 
nificant and perhaps even more meaningful 
today than at the time they were passed. 

Here I would like to pause for a second to 
reminisce. The passage of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act as you may recall was one of the 
major legislative achievements of President 
Kennedy. The bill was first considered by 
the House of Representatives. It was acted 
on favorably by the House committee and 
sent to the floor of the House to be met by 
an imposing array of Congressmen with 
amendments to make certain that no tariff 
reduction would be applicable to the prin- 
cipal industry or industries in their district. 
The House spent long hours and many days 
on the bill and when the final House vote 
came, no floor amendment had been success- 
ful. The bill came to the Senate Finance 
Committee and eventually to the Senate floor 
and there many Senators, including myself, 
proposed our own amendments. Again, the 
amendments were rejected—all but one. 
And I am really not certain why I was the 
only Member of the House or Senate suc- 
cessful in having adopted a floor amendment 
to the trade bill. I had strong support, in- 
cluding that from Senator Warren G. MaG- 
Nnuson, chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee. And there were probably other reasons 
too, but I must admit my distinct pleasure 
in the fishery amendment being made part 
of the legislation. 
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The amendment to the Trade Expansion 
Act gives to the President, for the first time, 
authority to increase substantially the duty 
on fishery imports from a nation which re- 
fuses to negotiate in good faith a conserva- 
tion agreement concerning fishery resources. 
This has proved to be a helpful weapon in our 
negotiations in the North Pacific with the 
Japanese. The Japanese know that now the 
President actually does have, from Congress, 
authority to increase duties on all fishery 
imports from Japan if Japan does not act in a 
responsible manner in the negotiation of any 
fishery agreement. The impact of this on 
negotiations is difficult to measure accurately 
but it is known that a number of Japanese 
exporters of fishery products to the United 
States have indicated a concern over this 
provision when Japan from time to time 
sounded irresponsible during fishery negotia- 
tions, One reason I came to believe that the 
amendment did not meet with general ap- 
proval in Japan was because the Japanese 
press gave so generously of space in de- 
nouncing it, and me. We should keep in 
mind that U.S. imports of Japanese fishery 
products amount to over $100 million an- 
nually. 

Perhaps the President will never use this 
authority. I personally hope he does not 
have to and that Japan will negotiate agree- 
ments on fishery conservation matters in a 
responsible way in the future. And here I 
would like to emphasize that the amend- 
ment applies not only to salmon and halibut 
but to all fishery resources that might be in- 
cluded in a conservation agreement under 
the 1958 Fishery Convention. 

The Senate resolution calling for an inter- 
national fishery conference which was adopt- 
ed has been the basis for several meetings 
which have been held recently with repre- 
sentatives of the Interior Department and 
the State Department. Definite action in 
preparation for the international conference 
on high seas fishery resources, which was 
really the achievement of our good friend, 
Senator Macnuson, has been underway for 
over a year. I think this conference directed 
at implementing a new scheme of conserving 
coastal fishery resources is going to be par- 
ticularly significant to those of us interested 
in the conservation of coastal fishery re- 
sources in the North Pacific. We on the 
Pacific coast have no broad conservation 
agreement such as there is in the Northwest 
Atlantic where the United States and 12 
other nations have joined together to try to 
regulate all high seas fishery resources. I 
admit that I, personally, am thankful that 
we have no such international agreement in 
the North Pacific. It is my opinion that our 
fishery resources can best be conserved un- 
der the 1958 Fishery Convention when that 
becomes effective upon the ratification of 
two more nations. Under the Northwest 
Atlantic Convention, no action can be taken 
unless there is unanimous agreement among 
the nations directly concerned. Some con- 
servation regulation proposals have been 
awaiting final action for over 3 years. We 
know that with modern fleets, groundfish re- 
sources such as those in the Bering Sea can 
be seriously depleted in less time than that. 
On the other hand, under the 1958 Conven- 
tion, the United States will have the right 
to act promptly, effectively, and in some in- 
stances, unilaterally. 

THE 88TH CONGRESS (1963-64) 

The 88th Congress is generally referred to 
in Washington as being the most significant 
Congress in decades for the U.S. fisheries. A 
large number of important landmark fishery 
bills were placed in the statute books. For 
my part, I recall most vividly the extensive 
time and effort required for enactment of the 
Commercial Fisheries Research and Devel- 
opment Act (Public Law 88-309) which I 
introduced whereby the Federal Government 
makes available annually to the States $5 
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million in Federal funds on a matching 
basis to support fishery research and develop- 
ment programs proposed by the States. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ad- 
vises me that several projects have been ap- 
proved for Alaska under the act during the 
current fiscal year. The Bureau reports that 
the State of Alaska has proposed 10 proj- 
ects—9 have been accepted and the 10th 
project will be accepted formally the latter 
part of this month. This is a tribute to both 
the Federal and the State agencies involved. 
These approved projects include a pink sal- 
mon forecast for southeastern Alaska, Kod- 
iak, and Cook Inlet; a study of the effects of 
land use, including logging, on salmon pro- 
duction; investigations of the production of 
shrimp in the Wrangell-Petersburg and 
Kodiak areas; a salmon smolt index study to 
predict returning salmon runs to Bristol Bay; 
a study of the life history of dungeness crab 
in southeastern Alaska; and the development 
of methods for sampling king crab and iden- 
tifying environmental zones of the Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

It is my hope that the overall 5-year pro- 
gram will be so beneficial and constructive 
that the act can be renewed and perhaps 
even expanded before it expires in June 
1969. 

Another measure of overriding importance 
was one that I introduced establishing pen- 
alties for foreign vessels fishing within our 
territorial waters or taking resources of our 
Continental Shelf in violation of the 1958 
Continental Shelf Convention (Public Law 
88-308). Before this legislation was passed, 
there was no provision in the law which per- 
mitted any Federal agency, even the Coast 
Guard, to seize a foreign fishing vessel 
violating territorial waters or taking our fish- 
ery resources. Today the Coast Guard is 
able to board and seize any vessel violating 
the integrity of our coastal fishing rights, 
and the offender can be brought into court 
for possible imposition of stiff penalties. 
This legislation in my opinion has been a 
substantial deterrent to foreign fleets that 
might otherwise be indifferent to our exclu- 
Sive fishing rights. 

This legislation included a provision which 
was actually added to meet a very important 
and specific fishery problem in Alaska. It 
was understood under the Conyention on the 
Continental Shelf that the coastal nation 
had exclusive jurisdiction over certain living 
resources of the Continental Shelf. The Con- 
vention, however, made no attempt to speci- 
fy these living resources except by way of a 
general statement that it included all re- 
sources that at their harvestable stage could 
move only with constant physical contact 
with the shelf. I had maintained for a 
number of years that Alaska king crab and 
dungeness crab both qualified under this 
Convention as a resource of the Continental 
Shelf. I was, therefore, most interested in 
making certain that these penalty provisions 
included in the act appiied to our Alaska 
King crab and dungeness crab. Although 
this was opposed initially by the administra- 
tion, the concerned agencies in the end came 
around to my way of thinking. The admin- 
instration’s opposition was based primarily 
on the fact that at the time the legislation 
was considered, the Continental Shelf Con- 
vention had not come into force and effect 
because it had not been ratified by a suffici- 
ent number of nations. I took the position 
that this Convention would shortly come into 
effect and we should be prepared. Subse- 
quent developments confirmed by expecta- 
tion because the Convention was ratified by 
Great Britain as the 22d nation bringing the 
Continental Shelf Convention into effect at 
the same time that my bill was resting on 
the desk of the President for signature. Hav- 
ing this provision in the legislation was ex- 
tremely helpful in negotiating with the Jap- 
anese and Russians on limiting their king 
crab catch to assure that the resource would 
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not be damaged and that our king crab fish- 
ermen would not be harassed by any Russian 
or Japanese king crab fishing in the Gulf 
of Alaska. This has been accomplished and 
I am proud of it. 

A third measure of great importance dur- 
ing the 88th Congress was the Fishing Vessel 
Construction Subsidy Act. As we all know, 
the U.S. law has always required American 
fishermen to build their vessels in the United 
States. We also know the cost of vessel con- 
struction here is substantially higher than 
it is in other countries. In fact, it is double 
or more the foreign cost. The purpose of 
the requirement that American fishermen 
build their vessels in the United States is to 
maintain a strong domestic shipyard capa- 
bility in case of national emergency. This 
legislation simply provided that the Govern- 
ment should pay the difference between what 
the vessel cost to build in the United States 
and the cost of building the fishing vessel 
abroad. This program has been very suc- 
cessful. To date, over 50 applications total- 
ing about $12 million have been received by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Of this 
number, about 35 have been approved and 
4 vessels are presently under construction. 
However, no application has been received 
from Alaska, although I understand several 
are in the development state. 

Again it is my hope the success of the pro- 
gram will be such as to permit it to be ex- 
tended beyond its present expiration date 
of June 1969. 

Also during the 88th Congress we were able 
to correct a misinterpretation of the Public 
Health Service Act which permits seamen 
and fishermen to receive certain medical 
benefits in Public Health Service facilities. 
The misinterpretation was created in 1954 
when the act was construed not to include 
the owners of fishing vessels. After several 
years’ effort we were able to remedy this situ- 
ation with legislation so boatowners today 
are entitled to the same benefits as seamen 
under the Public Health Service Act. 

As a member of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, I have been interested for a 
number of years in strengthening our Coast 
Guard. I have been particularly concerned 
with the inadequacy of the fleet. In order to 
encourage and expedite the replacement of 
the Coast Guard fleet, I introduced during 
the 88th Congress legislation which required 
the Coast Guard to come before the Senate 
Commerce Committee each year and seek an 
authorization for the procurement of new 
Coast Guard vessels and aircraft and also 
authorization for the construction of certain 
facilities, as the strictly military services 
have long been required to come before the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress for 
like authorizations. This act was passed and 
has since proved extremely beneficial to the 
Coast Guard and, frankly, to Alaska also. 
After the basic act became law, the Coast 
Guard was specifically authorized to con- 
struct a vessel for use in fishery patrols, 
among other assignments, to be stationed 
here in Petersburg. Since that authorization, 
however, the struggle in Vietnam has in- 
tensifled and numerous Coast Guard vessels 
have been assigned to duty there. This de- 
velopment has required a rescheduling of 
vessel assignments and no new vessel has 
been assigned for duty in Petersburg. You 
can be assured that I will endeavor to bring 
the vessel here as soon as conditions permit. 
As an aside, I might add that my presence 
on the Commerce Committee and also on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee handling Coast 
Guard appropriations has put the Coast 
Guard in a somewhat better position than it 
previously was. 

Legislation authorizing the use of surplus 
fishery products in the food-for-peace pro- 
gram was also passed during the 88th Con- 
gress. I proposed this amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 and I am cer- 
tain that it will prove very helpful to the 
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food-for-peace program. Because of difficul- 
ties with the Bureau of the Budget to date 
no surplus fishery products have been au- 
thorized for sale under the legislation. How- 
ever, the food-for-peace program is sched- 
uled this session for a full congressional re- 
view, extension, and, I hope, expansion. The 
significance of the world food problem is be- 
ing understood by the Government for the 
first time, and we are beginning to recog- 
nize that just sending our main surpluses 
will not be enough. Moreover, we are run- 
ning out of grain. A totally new program 
will be required, one not dependent on sur- 
plus disposal, and I will work to make certain 
that the benefits of animal protein from 
fishery products is given proper recognition. 


THE 89TH CONGRESS (1965-66) 


On the record, the first session of the 89th 
Congress (1965) was a very constructive one 
in terms of fisheries legislation and the 2nd 
session (1966) looks even more promising. 

The most important fishery legislation for 
Alaska passed during the last session was the 
anadromous fish bill which will provide addi- 
tional funds for salmon research and devel- 
opment. This is a $25 million program 
spread over a period of 5 years. On a match- 
ing basis, Alaska could receive up to $1 mil- 
lion annually in additional Federal fishery 
research funds. The legislation was modeled 
along the lines and follows the general con- 
cepts of the broader Fishery Research and 
Development Act of 1964 in terms of using 
Federal funds to support approved State 
fishery projects. 

A second measure of great importance to 
Alaska was the extension and expansion of 
the fishing vessel loan program. The pro- 
gram was to expire last year, but this legis- 
lation extended the program for another 5 
years and broadened it substantially. This 
has been a very important program for Alaska 
fishermen. Over the years some 200 loans 
have been made to Alaska fishermen totaling 
approximately $2 million. There are now 
over 20 cases for loans pending with the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries involving over 
$230,000. 

Legislation was also passed last year to 
assist our important halibut fishermen and 
industry. The International Pacific Halibut 
Commission has been located at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle since 1925 and 
new facilities were desperately needed. Con- 
gress in 1965 authorized and appropriated 
$500,000 for the construction of facilities at 
the University of Washington to provide new 
accommodations for the Commission. 

The Coast Guard bill which passed last 
session included an authorization for the 
construction of a large fishery patrol vessel 
to be located in Kodiak. The vessel will be 
commissioned in the Coast Guard shipyard 
in late February and I have been recently 
assured that it will be in operation in the 
North Pacific in time to patrol the absten- 
tion line for next year’s salmon season. The 
$15 million vessel is 210 feet long and has a 
maximum speed of over 18 knots which 
should give it the power needed to catch 
and seize any violators. 

In addition to these measures, there are 
several other bills pending before Congress 
which, in my opinion, should be favorably 
acted upon this year. The Senate passed last 
session, but the House has not passed, a bill 
which would permit the President of the 
United States to increase the duty on fish- 
ery imports when Japan, or any other nation, 
conducts fishing operations in a manner 
which diminishes the effectiveness of do- 
mestic fishery conservation programs. f 
hope the House will act early this session on 
this legislation. 

I also hope that the Senate and House can 
proceed early this session with the consider- 
ation of a bill I introduced last year which 
would extend jurisdiction over coastal fishery 
resources out to 12 miles. This has been a 
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very controversial proposal and a number of 
fishing interests in the United States are not 
in favor of it. Some, such as our tuna fisher- 
men from California who fish off South 
America, feel that this would excite certain 
Latin American countries to extend their 
jurisdiction over fishery resources and there- 
by adversely affect their fishing effort. They 
also contend that a 12-mile zone would be of 
only limited value since most fishery re- 
sources are Outside the 12-mile limit. Others 
who fish along our own coast are concerned 
with whether the Federal Government or the 
State governments would get regulatory con- 
trol over the fisheries between the 3-mile and 
the 12-mile limits. It is disturbing to them 
that the State governments might obtain jur- 
isdiction because in many instances there are 
conflicting State regulatory programs and 
State fishery agencies are frequently oriented 
more toward the sports fishermen’s interests 
than commercial fishing interests. I men- 
tion these objections only to indicate that 
this legislation is extremely controversial and 
will be very hotly disputed. Nevertheless, 
this extension of fishery jurisdiction will be 
of some assistance in helping conserve our 
coastal fishery resources and, in my opinion, 
will not adversely affect seriously our distant 
water fishing interests. I intend to do every- 
thing I can to get it passed. 

Another measure I hope will receive early 
attention this session is a bill I introduced 
just before Senate adjournment authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct or 
contract for the construction of several 
large-scale, experimental fish protein con- 
centrate plants. We are close to the time 
when we will have a domestically acceptable 
fish protein concentrate product, but still 
much work needs to be done to complete this 
effort. It is my opinion that we should 
construct, with Government assistance, five 
large-scale plants to test the economic feasi- 
bility of fish protein concentrate using sev- 
eral different stocks of fish. There are 
rather obvious differences in the scientific 
and technological problems involved in 
processing successfully relatively dry hake 
as compared with processing oily herring. 
The processing techniques will need to be 
highly developed to determine the most ef- 
fective and efficient means of production 
for each. The bill would permit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to spend $5 million on 
this effort and, in my opinion, this is a small 
amount compared to the importance of the 
development project. 

Another measure that I think is ex- 
tremely important and should receive early 
attention is the proposal that the United 
States conduct an extensive survey of our 
coastal fishery resources (S.J. Res. 29). The 
last effort along this line was accomplished 
shortly after World War II but a much more 
extensive survey needs to be made. The 
legislation introduced would authorize the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries $200,000 for 
the commencement of this important sur- 
vey. 

The Senate Commerce Committee has 
completed a compilation of our fishery stat- 
utes and international treaties. I will be 
happy to send copies to anyone interested. 

Once upon a time I occasionally had some 
doubts about the advisability of pouring 
more and more money and then some more 
into research. I wondered if the investment 
would ever pay dividends. Long since those 
doubts have been removed. Research is a 
basic need, a prime necessity. For example, 
had it been performed adequately, and in 
time, there probably would not have arisen 
the grave difficulties we have had with the 
Japanese in respect to high seas salmon fish- 
ing. The abstention line would never have 
been placed at 175 degrees west longitude. 
It would have been farther west. Our sal- 
mon would have been saved, But in the 
early part of the 1950’s we knew very little 
about the ocean life of salmon. We thought 
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that almost absolute protection would be 
afforded by the line that was incorporated 
in the treaty. It did not take us long to 
learn otherwise. Even now, we know far 
less than we should. Otherwise is it not true 
that the 1965 Bristol Bay predictions would 
not have gone so far awry? And if research 
had developed the knowledge which research 
gives we should have had forewarnings of 
the 1965 pink salmon disaster. We know 
little, even now; there is an urgent require- 
ment that we know more. 

So this, then, is the record of the last 5 
years of Federal involvement in our total 
fishery picture from the legislative stand- 
point. It is, I believe, a proud record. It 
draws a clean line between what didn’t hap- 
pen before 1961 and what has happened 
since. Our labors—yours and mine—are not 
completed. Indeed, they have barely begun. 

As I see it there is an easy and accurate 
answer to the question so often put: “What 
comes next after space?” The oceans come 
next. Man will explore them in the years 
ahead as he never has before. His will not 
be only a surface exploration. In his physical 
form he will go to the bottom of the seas. 
He will extract from the seas the wealth that 
is to be found there—fish and minerals, vast 
stores of wealth now hidden from us. This 
is the exciting prospect of the future, the 
early future. This exploration will not only 
enlarge men’s knowledge but will produce 
great and early dividends in a manner space 
cannot. This will be a paying proposition 
from the start. This is a future of excite- 
ment and promise. Here in Alaska the op- 
portunities given to us are simply enormous 
because so much of the water off our coasts 
covers the Continental Shelf, relatively easy 
to explore, rich in potential. 

I consider it a signal honor to have been 
asked to speak here at this time. It was 
kind of you to invite me. We have been 
partners for a long while now, you and I, 
jointly interested in the preservation and de- 
velopment of the fishery. That partnership 
cannot be cemented closer but we can make 
it more effective, working together, striving 
together and achieving together. 

SUMMARY or U.S. FISHERY LEGISLATION 

(1961-66) 


THE 87TH CONGRESS (1961-62) 


Public Law 87-814; Amendment to the Tuna 
Convention Act of 1950 


The bill amended the Tuna Convention 
Act of 1950 which was passed to implement 
the 1949 Inter-American Tropical Tuna Con- 
vention. The original 1950 act was directed 
primarily at permitting and encouraging an 
international research effort on tropical tuna 
in the eastern Pacific. The amendment gives 
to the Secretary of the Interior authority to 
promulgate conservation regulations when 
similar regulations are imposed by member 
nations on their own fishermen. 


Public Law 87-766: Amendment to the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission Act 


This legislation amended the Pacific Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission Act passed in 
1947. Since the original act is based on an 
interstate compact any amendment to the 
compact requires congressional consent un- 
der section 10, article I, of the Federal 
Constitution. The 1961 amendment added 
Alaska, Idaho, and Hawaii to the original 
Commission member States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. The Commission is 
concerned primarily with regional fishery re- 
search and development problems and pro- 
grams of the Pacific Northwest and is similar 
in purpose to the Atlantic States and Gulf 
States Fishery Commissions. 


Public Law 87-794: Amendment to Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 

This amendment to the Trade Expansion 

Act was designed to encourage foreign na- 

tions to negotiate international fishery con- 
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servation agreements in good faith by the 
threat of increasing fishery import duties. 
The amendment added the following pro- 
vision: 

“SEC. 323. CONSERVATION OF FISHERY RE- 
sourRces.—Upon the convocation of a con- 
ference on the use or conservation of inter- 
national fishery resources, the President 
shall, by all appropriate means at his dis- 
posal, seek to persuade countries whose do- 
mestic fishing practices or policies affect 
such resources to engage in negotiations in 
good faith relating to the use or conservation 
of such resources. If, after such efforts by 
the President and by other countries which 
have agreed to engage in such negotiations, 
any other country whose conservation prac- 
tices or policies affect the interests of the 
United States and such other countries has, 
in the judgment of the President, failed or 
refused to engage in such negotiations in 
good faith, the President may, if he is satis- 
fied that such action is likely to be effective 
in inducing such country to engage in such 
negotiations in good faith, increase the rate 
of duty on any fish (in any form) which is 
the product of such country, for such time 
as he deems necessary, to a rate not more 
than 50 percent above the rate existing on 
July 1, 1934.“ 


Senate Resolution 87-392; Senate resolution 
calling for an international fishery confer- 
ence 


The Senate resolution calls for an interna- 
tional fishery conference on the conservation 
of fishery resources. The text of the Senate 
resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should propose an In- 
ternational Conference on the Conservation 
of Fishery Resources to consider the techni- 
cal, economic, and scientific problems relat- 
ing to the conservation, utilization, and regu- 
lation of living marine resources in the high 
seas and estuarine waters of the world, and 
that government, industrial, scientific, and 
technical participation in such Conference on 
as wide a basis as may be practicable should 
be encouraged.” 


THE 88TH CONGRESS 


Public Law 88-309: Commercial Fishery Re- 
search and Development Act of 1964 


This legislation inaugurated a new State 
aid program for fishery research and develop- 
ment. The legislation provides coordinated 
aid to the several States in the development 
of their commercial fisheries by stimulating 
research and development on the local level. 
In order to achieve this purpose, the act au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
portion among the States for 5 years an an- 
nual sum of $5 million on the basis of a for- 
mula designed to give each State a share pro- 
portionate with its commercial fishery activ- 
ity as compared with total commercial fishery 
activity in the United States. In addition, 
the sum of $500,000 for each of the first 2 
years of the program and $750,000 for each of 
the last 3 years of the program is available 
to the Secretary for allocation to the States 
as he may determine but giving a preference 
to those States suffering a commercial fishery 
failure due to a resource disaster arising from 
natural causes and to those States in which a 
new commercial fishery can be developed 
where none existed before. 


Public Law 88-308: Act imposing penalties 
on foreign fishing in territorial waters 


This law prohibits any foreign vessel from 
taking fish within the territorial waters of 
the United States or from taking any fishery 
resources of the Continental Shelf which 
appertains to the United States. Two ex- 
ceptions are made to this general prohibition. 
The first exception recognizes that permis- 
sion for foreign vessels to take fishery re- 
sources within the territorial waters of the 
United States may be authorized by treaty. 
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The second exception authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue licenses to for- 
eign vessels in limited circumstances. The 
legislation provides for penalties involving 
a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than a year, or both, for any person 
violating the provisions of the act. Author- 
ity is given to seize and forfeit the vessel and 
all fish taken in violation of the act. The 
present law relating to the seizure, forfeiture, 
and condemnation of cargo for violation of 
the customs laws is made applicable to sei- 
zures and forfeitures incurred under this act. 
The act makes the enforcement a responsi- 
bility of the U.S. Coast Guard, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the U.S. Bureau of 
Customs. Officials of appropriate Federal 
courts are given authority to issue warrants 
or other process as may be required for the 
enforcement of the act, Specific provision is 
made authorizing proper enforcement offi- 
cials to execute any warrant or process 
issued by a court of competent jurisdiction. 
Special provisions are made for the disposi- 
tion of fish seized in violation of the act and 
the discharge of the fish if proper bond is 
received within the discretion of the court. 


Public Law 88-498: U.S. Fishing Fleet 
Improvement Act 


The intent of this legislation is to make 
it possible, and practical, to construct a new 
fishing fleet that will enable the United 
States to take its proper place in the fish- 
erles of the world. The legislation amends 
the act of June 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 212), which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, to 
pay a subsidy in an amount not to exceed 
334 percent for the construction of fishing 
vessels in domestic shipyards. Section 13 of 
the act of June 12, 1960, provides that the 
Secretary may not accept any application for 
a subsidy after June 12, 1963—thus the pro- 
gram was terminated as of that date. The 
1964 amendment was designed to extend the 
construction differential subsidy program to 
June 30, 1969, authorize an annual appro- 
priation of not more than $10 million for this 
purpose, increase the subsidy from 33% to 50 
percent, and to repeal certain restrictive pro- 
visions which limited the scope of that act 
to a very small segment of the U.S. fishery. 


Public Law 88-424: Medical care for fishing 
boat owners 

The purpose of the legislation was to re- 
store to self-employed U.S, fishermen eligi- 
bility for medical care in hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, and other medical facilities 
of the Public Health Service in the event of 
illness or injury incurred while engaged in 
their hazardous but essential occupation. 
For 156 years—from 1798 to 1954—such eli- 
gibility existed. The Federal Government 
during this period rightfully recognized that 
the fisheries industry is made up largely of 
fishermen who own fishing craft individually 
or jointly with other fishermen and who 
share the same toil and dangers at sea as do 
those working with them who receive wages. 


Public Law 88-45 & 88-281: Coast Guard 
authorization legislation 

The first act (Public Law 88-45) required 
for the first time the Coast Guard to obtain 
authorization for certain appropriations in- 
volving the construction of shore and off- 
shore establishments and the procurement 
of vessels and aircraft. This legislation 
brought the Coast Guard into line with the 
other armed services which are required by 
law to obtain authorization for similar 
expenditures from the Armed Services 
Committees, 

The second act (Public Law 88-281) au- 
thorizes the construction of nine small pa- 
trol cutters, one of which was to be located 
for fishery patrol and other assignments to 
Petersburg, Alaska. This 82-foot vessel was 
to cost $2.6 million, have a maximum speed 
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of 22 knots and cruising range in excess of 
800 miles. 


Public Law 88-205; Surplus fishery products 
in food-for-peace program 

This amendment was added to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1963. Prior to that time all 
surplus agricultural products were eligible 
for sale under the benefits of the Food for 
Peace Program. This amendment added sur- 
plus fishery products which were needed be- 
cause of the high animal protein content. 
The provision required that the Secretary of 
the Interior determine that a product is in 
surplus before it can be utilized under the 
program and the Secretary has not deter- 
mined any American fishery product to date 
to be in surplus. 


THE 89TH CONGRESS 
Public Law 89-304; Anadromous fish bill 


The act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to initiate with the several States 
a cooperative 5-year program at a total cost 
not exceeding $25 million, for the conserva- 
tion, development, and enhancement of the 
Nation’s anadromous fish and the fish in 
the Great Lakes that ascend streams to 
spawn. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into cooperative 
agreements with one or more States, act- 
ing jointly or severaily, and when deemed 
appropriate, with other non-Federal interest, 
for the purpose of conserving, developing, 
and enhancing the anadromous fishery re- 
sources of the Nation and the fish in the 
Great Lakes that ascend streams to spawn. 
These agreements would be the basis for 
carrying out a joint Federal effort of con- 
serving and developing such fishery re- 
sources of the Nation that are subject to de- 
pletion from Federal, State, and private water 
resource developments and from other 
causes, or with respect to which the United 
States has international commitments, The 
act authorizes to be appropriated until June 
30, 1970, $25 million and provides that not 
more than $1 million, may be expended in 
any one State in any one fiscal year. 


Public Law 89-85: Fishing Vessel Loan Act 


The purpose of the act was to extend for 
an additional 5 years the fishery loan pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. The loan program was 
initiated under section 4 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 and expired June 30, 
1965. The legislation was introduced at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The present loan program authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to make loans for 
financing and refinancing the operations, 
maintenance, replacement, and repair of 
fishing gear and vessels and for research 
into basic problems of the fisheries. The 
Secreta.y may not make the loan if the 
funds are otherwise available on reason- 
able terms. This has been a successful pro- 
gram of encouraging American fishermen at 
little or no Government expense. During the 
past 8 years of actual operation under the 
program, the Secretary has received over 
1,600 loan applications for $42 million. Ap- 
proval has been given to 850 applications 
for $19 million. The record of losses is ex- 
ceptionally low, amounting to only $320,000 
during the 8-year period. During the same 
period, $9 million of the principal has been 
repaid and almost $2 million in interest has 
been collected and accrued. In addition to 
extending the program for an additional 5 
years, the amendatory act expands the scope 
of the present program to permit a loan to 
be made regardless of whether the vessel to 
be acquired will replace an existing vessel. 
Public Law 89-233: Offices for International 

Pacific Halibut Commission 

The purpose of the act is to authorize the 
construction of quarters for the Halibut 
Commission on the University of Washing- 
ton campus. The Halibut Commission has 
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been quartered on the University of Wash- 
ington campus since 1925; both the Com- 
mission and the university have benefited 
from the relationship. The Commission staff, 
for example, has contributed to the program 
of the college of fisheries through participa- 
tion in seminars and presentation of lec- 
tures. On the other hand, the Halibut Com- 
mission has benefited from the direct con- 
tact it has been able to maintain with the 
university faculty as well as from the ability 
of its staff to attend classes and otherwise 
take advantage of the regular academic work 
on the campus. 


Public Law 89-13: Coast Guard authoriza- 
tion legislation 

This act authorizes the construction of a 
medium endurance cutter for fishery patrol 
in Alaska waters to be stationed in Kodiak, 
Alaska. The cutter is 210 feet in length with 
a maximum speed of 18 knots and a range 
of 5,000 miles. A helicopter platform will 
permit the use of helicopters to extend search 
capabilities. The vessel, which will cost $3.7 
million, will enforce our rights under inter- 
national law regarding the protection and 
conservation of our fishery resources. It 
will be in service in the spring of 1966. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 
S. 1734. Fishery import bill 


The purpose of this bill is to conserve and 
protect U.S. domestic fishery resources in 
coastal waters and on the high seas. This 
legislation would be particularly helpful to 
the United States in its continuing effort to 
conserve and protect the salmon resources 
of the North Pacific. The bill provides that 
whenever the Secretary of Interior deter- 
mines that fishing vessels of a foreign coun- 
try are being operated to the detriment of 
the domestic fishery conservation programs, 
the President may increase the duty—up to 
50 percent of the July 1, 1934, level—on any 
fishery product in any form from the offend- 
ing country. 

S. 2218; 12-mile limit bill 


This legislation would extend U.S. jurisdic- 
tion out to the distance of 12 miles from 
our coast for the purpose of conserving our 
fishery resources. This proposal is in line 
with similar action recently taken by other 
major fishing nations, including Canada. 
The legislation is opposed by certain seg- 
ments of the U.S. fishing industry, but it is 
acknowledged that it would be of substan- 
tial benefit to specific coastal fishery 
resources, 


S. 2720: Fish protein concentrate bill 


This legislation authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract for the construc- 
tion of five model fish protein concentrate 
plants costing approximately $1 million 
each. The Secretary would contract for the 
operation of these plants with private indus- 
try to determine the most economic and 
feasible means of producing an acceptable 
fish protein concentrate to meet protein 
nutritional needs. 


S.J. Res. 29; Survey of fishery resources 


This resolution authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a survey of U.S. 
coastal fishery resources similar to that au- 
thorized immediately after the close of World 
War II. The $200,000 authorization will per- 
mit an initial survey to be made and to indi- 
cate where further and more extensive re- 
search will be necessary in the future if we 
are to conserve many of the stocks of fish 
which we do not today engage in taking but 
which are presently being exploited by for- 
eign nations. 


S. 1054; Collective bargaining bill 


The purpose of this bill is to permit fisher- 
men to organize in unions or cooperatives 
in the same manner that boat owners are 
permitted to organize in cooperatives. In 
addition it would clarify the present law by 
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specifically permitting individual fishermen 
to join fishery cooperatives. The legislation 
has been before Congress for consideration 
for several years, but it has been consistently 
opposed by the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission on antitrust 
grounds. 


LEWIS STILES GANNETT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
figure highly esteemed in literary circles 
and widely known for his excellent re- 
views of books during his more than a 
quarter of a century of service on the 
New York Herald Tribune died this last 
weekend. Lewis Stiles Gannett was a 
kindly, genial person with a keen mind, 
a profoundly humanitarian outlook, ex- 
cellent literary judgment and a wide 
range of interests. He would have been 
no less proficient as an editorial writer on 
foreign and domestic affairs than he was 
as a literary editor. I was fortunate to 
have been associated with him 40 years 
ago when I was managing editor of the 
Nation magazine and he was one of its 
associate editors. All his colleagues 
loved him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bio- 
graphical obituary from the New York 
Times of Saturday, February 5, of Lewis 
Gannett be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lewis GANNETT, Book Critic, Dres- R- 
VIEWER, 74, RETIRED IN 1956 FROM THE 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


SHARON, CONN., February 3.—Lewis Gan- 
nett, who retired in 1956 after more than a 
quarter of a century as daily book reviewer 
for the New York Herald Tribune, died 
Thursday at Sharon Hospital. He was 74 
years old and lived at West Cornwall. 

JUDGED 8,000 BOOKS 

Mr. Gannett’s column in the Herald Trib- 
une was called Books and Things. From 
1930 to 1956, with 1 year out as a war corre- 
spondent, he reported on 8,000 books in 6,000 
columns. The number of things he com- 
mented on is inestimable. 

“Lewis Gannett, who is interested in ships 
and shoes and—though to a lesser degree— 
sealing wax, who takes a livelier interest in 
a greater number of things than almost any 
other man in town * * was how Robert 
Van Gelder described Mr. Gannett in a review 
in the New York Times of his book, Sweet 
Land, 

On some days, Mr. Gannett’s column com- 
bined the books and the things. A review of 
Thomas Merton’s, The Water of Siloe, ap- 
pearing in the Herald Tribune of Septem- 
ber 16, 1949, begins: 

“The fireflies still flickered in the night 
like stars reflected in a windblown lake; a 
few tireless thrushes still piped at sunset, 
and the goldenrod was just beginning to gild 
the pasture when this reviewer went on 
vacation.” 


OWLS GET INTO REVIEW 


The review continues about the phenomena 
of the vacation—owls, tree frogs, katydids, a 
fox and a local newspaper distributor—and 
eventually, in the third-from-last paragraph, 
comes to “The Waters of Siloe.” 

In a 1932 column he wrote: “I would rec- 
ommended to editors a name I have never met 
before, that of John Steinbeck.” 

The book was “Pastures of Heaven.” 

Mr. Gannett enjoyed reviewing what he 
thought the longest-lived classics of all, chil- 
dren's books. 

In his last column, he wrote: “A reviewer 
of books has a box seat at the theater of 
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history, and it has been an exciting seat all 
those years.” 

He added that he would enjoy having more 
than 3 hours—the interval to which he 
had trained himself as a reviewer—in which 
to read a book. 

In 1939, the third American Writers Con- 
gress voted Mr. Gannett the best book re- 
viewer. 

The reviewer found time to write three 
books of his own: “Young China” in 1926, 
“Sweet Land” in 1934, and “Cream Hill” in 
1949. 

Of the last, Charles Poore wrote in the 
Times: 

“Hark the Herald Tribune sings 
With Lewis Gannett’s ‘Books and Things.’ 
Now let tribune heralds yell— 
Gannett's book, ‘Cream Hill’ is swell.” 


Lewis Stiles Gannett was born in Roch- 
ester, the son of William Channing and 
Mary Thorn Gannett. He took his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Harvard, where 
three generations of Gannetts had gone be- 
fore him. 

He studied at Berlin and Freiburg in 1913- 
1914, worked as a reporter for the New York 
World in 1916 and 1917, and served with the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
France from 1917 to 1919. 

Mr. Gannett remained in Europe as cor- 
respondent for the Survey at the Versailles 
peace conference in 1918-1919, then joined 
the Nation magazine, becoming associate 
editor. He was also American correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian in 1922-1923. 
He left the Nation for the Herald Tribune 
in 1928. 

Mr. Gannett served as a war correspondent 
in 1944. After his retirement, he contributed 
to the Sunday Herald Tribune and was edi- 
tor of the Mainstream of America series. 

His first marriage, in 1917, to the former 
Mary Ross, ended in divorce. He wed Ruth 
Chrisman Arens in 1931. 

In addition to his widow, he is survived by 
a son, Michael of Chevy Chase, Md., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Kahn of Freeville, N.Y., 
both of the first marriage, and 12 grand- 
children, 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE SUPPORTS 
COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Houston Chronicle recently printed 
an editorial endorsing a cold war GI bill 
for today’s cold war veterans. After re- 
counting the many advantages of the 
two previous GI bills of World War II 
and the Korean conflict the Houston 
Chronicle states: 

It just doesn’t seem right that veterans of 
this conflict should be deprived of the bene- 
fits received by veterans of the past two wars. 


I commend the Houston Chronicle for 
this position of justice for our veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Monday, December 27, 
1965, Houston Chronicle be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New GI BILL FOR VIET VETERANS 

At this late date it would be hard to find 
fault with the GI bill which helped millions 
of World War II veterans go to college, enter 
business, and buy homes. 

Since the program helped lift the educa- 
tional level of a whole generation of young 
Americans, the billions it cost the Govern- 
ment paid off handsomely. It was a good 
investment which still is paying dividends. 

When the Korean war came along, Con- 
gress passed a new version of the GI bill 
especially for veterans of that war. 
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Now there is a new war in Vietnam—a war 
in fact if not by congressional declaration. 
And it seems only fair that Congress write a 
new version of the GI bill for veterans of this 
struggle. 

Two Texas Congressmen already are in the 
thick of the campaign for such legislation. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH sponsored a 
bill which the Senate passed last year. And 
Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, al- 
ready is forecasting that such legislation will 
be approved by Congress probably in January 
or February. Representative TEAGUE made a 
recent visit to Vietnam and came away more 
convinced than ever that a new GI bill is 
needed. 

So far, the administration has not given its 
approval because of the cost involved. Rising 
expenditures in Vietnam are going to put a 
crimp in the Government’s domestic expendi- 
tures— particularly where the antipoverty 
program is concerned. 

The cost of the new GI bill, of course, has 
to be considered. But this is an election 
year. The war is getting tougher. The 
casualty rate is rising. The hardship on 
American soldiers is worse now. It just 
doesn't seem right that veterans of this con- 
flict should be deprived of the benefits re- 
ceived by veterans of the past two wars. 

We suspect Congress won't waste much 
time in passing this one. 


A PROPOSED JOINT WHITE HOUSE- 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE ON 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
call the Senate’s attention to an interest- 
ing and important proposal made last 
week by Gov. William W. Scranton, of 
Pennsylvania, in an address in New York 
City. 

Governor Scranton proposed a joint 
White House-Governors’ Conference on 
Federal-State Relationships to achieve 
more effective concerted government 
action in solving today’s many and com- 
plex domestic problems. 

Declaring that no society—including 
the Great Society—has ever been legis- 
lated into existence,“ Governor Scran- 
ton added: 


Federal programs are only a means to an 
end—and if they do not fit the need or are 
not implemented properly, they are of little 
use in achieving a desired goal. 

If we are to derive the full benefit of our 
opportunities, we need some breathing 
space—time for a sorting out of existing 
tools, and for their full application to the 
problems at hand. 

We need a reappraisal of the respective 
responsibilities of the different levels of gov- 
ernment—particularly a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the vital role of State government. 

To accomplish this consideration should 
be given to establishing, at the executive 
level, a joint White House-Governors’ Con- 
ference on Federal-State Relationships. 


I heartily endorse Governor Scranton’s 
proposal for a joint White House- 
Governors’ Conference on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. It is an important 
proposal which I hope the President will 
accept because of the tremendous im- 
pact which proliferating new Federal 
programs are having upon our federal 
system of government. 

I have supported most of these new 
programs, particularly those which are 
designed to help the States and local 
governments attack the manifold prob- 
lems ranging from mass transit to pollu- 
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tion which are confronting our burgeon- 
ing metropolitan areas. While recogniz- 
ing the necessity for an enhanced role by 
our National Government in dealing 
with the problems of our cities and 
metropolitan regions, I am concerned 
about a tendency in Washington to 
bypass the States and deal directly with 
city governments. The antipoverty pro- 
gram is a case in point. 

The States are not obsolete units of 
government and should not be ignored 
or bypassed. I realize that in some past 
instances many States have been unwill- 
ing or unable to exercise their responsi- 
bilities in helping metropolitan areas 
cope with problems that are the result 
of our growing population and techno- 
logical change. I wish to observe, how- 
ever, that most problems confronting 
our metropolitan areas are not identical 
or uniform around the Nation and, for 
this reason, those units of government 
which are closer to the communities con- 
cerned are better equipped to deal with 
them. 

Each unit of government in our fed- 
eral system has a role to play in coping 
with these problems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should, wherever possible chan- 
nel its funds through the State govern- 
ments and should, wherever possible, 
give the States and localities an oppor- 
tunity to administer these programs. 
The States should modernize their con- 
stitutions so that they can be better 
equipped to administer Federal programs 
and provide various services to the lo- 
calities under their jurisdictions. State 
legislatures should be modernized and 
revitalized. A legislator’s job is a full- 
time job in the States as well as in 
Washington; legislators should therefore 
be paid adequate salaries to attract able 
and dedicated men to public service and 
they should be given adequate office 
Space and staff assistance so that they 
can discharge their growing responsibili- 
ties. States, through the extension of 
home rule and other measures, should 
strengthen local and county govern- 
ments which, by law, are their creatures, 
so that these units of government can 
effectively carry out their share of the 
responsibility of providing the best in 
service to our metropolitan populations. 

An important first step in the 
strengthening of the State and local 
wings of our Federal trinity can be the 
convening of a joint White House-Gov- 
ernors’ Conference as proposed today by 
Governor Scranton. In his state of the 
Union message, President Johnson an- 
nounced his intention to appoint a com- 
mission to study our federal system with 
the aim of improving its operation. This 
is a commendable idea, but I think that 
Governor Scranton’s proposal will re- 
sult in a faster and farther advance to 
the objective mentioned by the Presi- 
dent. 

I might also call attention to the ex- 
istence in Washington of the U.S. Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations which was created by Congress 
in 1960 and which has representation 
from all three levels of government in 
our federal system. ‘The Commission 
and its staff could make a useful contri- 
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bution to a White House conference such 

as the one urged by Governor Scranton. 

Such a conference could also, as Gov- 
ernor Scranton pointed out, give serious 
consideration to the merits of a plan, 
originally proposed by former Chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, Walter Heller to provide for 
the return to the States, with no strings 
attached, of a fixed portion of Federal 
tax revenue. 

I have cosponsored a bill—S. 2619— 
which would implement Dr. Heller’s pro- 
posal. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge Presi- 
dent Johnson to give serious and sympa- 
thetic consideration to Governor Scran- 
ton’s timely recommendation. The pres- 
ervation and strengthening of our fed- 
eral system is one of the most important 
tasks facing those of us in government 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of Governor Scranton’s speech in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Gov. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON AT 
THE New YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LUNCHEON, New Tonk City, FEBRUARY 3, 
1966 
Nearly 200 years ago, 20 of your predeces- 

sors formed this chamber in response to an 

urgent need. 

Rather than in a spirit of blind protest, 
they acted in recognition and acceptance of 
their responsibilities for constructive leader- 
ship in the colonial city of New York. 

Since that time, as you well know, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce has estab- 
lished an honorable record of important serv- 
ice to the city and its citizens. 

Today, with the quality of life in our great 
cities becoming a blur, the need for leader- 
ship from our business community is more 
pressing than ever. 

A grave threat exists to the maintenance of 
our cities as traditional centers of commerce 
and industry, of intellectual achievement and 
culture, of progress and opportunity, of the 
good life. 

The threat springs from the growing 
tyranny of machines and matter over the 
individual. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in New 
York City with its “instant calamities,” such 
as the mass transit strike, power blackout, 
and water shortage—and the constant men- 
ace of deterioration, congestion, and ugliness. 

And nowhere are urban problems more 
urgently seeking solutions. The present and 
future condition of New York City are mat- 
ters of universal concern. 

For if the problems here in America’s No. 1 
metropolis are solved—it would be an enor- 
mous impetus toward the solution of prob- 
lems in every metropolitan area. 

And these problems can be solved. 

But it will take hard work and imaginative, 
progressive leadership by government at all 
levels and, most importantly, private indi- 
viduals and groups. 

You are fortunate in having now, as Mayor, 
an individual with the bright promise and 
potential of providing this kind of leadership. 
He has the inspiration and determination to 
succeed. 

But he can't go it alone. 

He will need your help. 

I can cite Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 
my own State as examples of what can be 
accomplished when business and industrial 
leaders fully accept their responsibilities. 

The striking progress in revitalizing these 
two cities has been due largely to the initia- 
tive and efforts of these citizens. 
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Your new economic development council 
is a good beginning and should be of im- 
mense aid to John Lindsay as his full pro- 
gram for New York’s revival matures. And, 
I am sure new opportunities for service to 
your city will present themselves, 

When they do, I am equally sure that you 
will be ready for them. 

For, in everything we do—in personal rela- 
tionships, in business and industry, in our 
political system, in government at all levels, 
in our international posture—the identifica- 
tion, acceptance, and discharging of proper 
responsibilities is vital; and leadership is a 
precious resource, 

In contrast to the past, today’s enlightened 
business leaders have perceived that their 
trust, though private, extends to owners, 
customers, employees, and the general public 
alike. And your judgments reckon with the 
special concerns of each. 

The fact that our Nation is now experienc- 
ing unprecedented economic growth and ex- 
pansion is attributable in large measure to 
responsible business leadership. And to a 
much greater degree than the Federal pub- 
licity mills would have the public appreciate. 

Our business community has earned the 
right to more credit and less abuse than has 
been the custom lately. 

In Pennsylvania, we have fashioned our 
whole economic development program around 
one idea—only business and industry—not 
government—can create enduring jobs and 
prosperity. State government’s responsibil- 
ity is to see to it that business and industry 
can operate more profitably and pleasantly 
in Pennsylvania than anywhere else. 

And we are making the idea work. 

The same basic philosophy should apply at 
the national level. 

To be sure, we have learned from the bitter 
experiences of the past that Government 
does have legitimate responsibilities for pre- 
serving our economic health. 

However, in their enthusiasm for the now 
economics, the economists of the Great So- 
ciety may be overreaching their responsi- 
bilities. 

For we are seeing now an alarming increase 
in the influence of their stimulants, or de- 
pressants as the case may be, in what is still 
regarded, hopefully, as a free economy. 

The policies and actions of the Federal 
Government now have a profound effect on 
our economy. 

Tax rates and interest regulation, spend- 
ing levels and wage and price control— 
whether overt or subtle—defense programs 
ani even the health of the President all are 
refiected in an overly sensitive marketplace. 

In the anxiety to avoid the mistakes of the 
past, the evolution of super goevrnment may 
be creating—not an invincible hero—but a 
threatening monster. 

With overregulation comes overcontrol 
and disproportionate responsibility for our 
economic health. 

Under these circumstances, the conse~ 
quence of miscalculation, poor judgment, or 
an unforeseen occurrence could be far more 
grave than should be. 

And the absence of any reliable, long- 
range Federal fiscal policy or guidelines 
heightens the susceptibility of the business 
community, indeed of us all, to impulsive, 
and convulsive reaction. 

This is intolerable in a world where tech- 
nological advances, speedy, and inexpensive 
distribution, and massive beneficence are 
translating human needs and wants into al- 
most limitless effective demand. 

Several things can be done to help redress 
the existing imbalance. 

First, the Federal Government could main- 
tain a greater degree of objectivity at the 
bargaining table and in the marketplace 
than it has shown recently. 

Freedom is the root of our society; and 
economic freedom is no less in need of nour- 
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ishment than human rights. The abridg- 
ment of either can be fatal to the bloom. 

Second, both labor and ement must 
meet their responsibilities for justifying the 
advocacy of a freer economy. 

Inordinate wage and price increases can 
only lead to self-defeating inflation, Self- 
restraint is imperative. 

The key to greater returns for labor and 
capital is increased productivity, new prod- 
uct development, and a sharp eye on the 
marketplace. 

And third, long-range Federal tax and 
spending goals and policies should be spelled 
out. 


This would tend to remove doubt and un- 
certainty from the minds of producers and 
consumers, alike. 

A 5-year estimated tax program coupled 
with a 5-year estimated budget would not 
be an unreasonable task. And it could be a 
tremendous help in controlling specific Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Also, Congress and the Nation can and 
must judge new programs not only in terms 
of their initial cost, usually modest, but also 
in terms of their probable additional burden 
in future years. 

While we cannot predict, with certainty, 
the requirements of our foreign commit- 
ments, and particularly, Vietnam, we should 
be able to make a reasonable estimate of 
total revenues over a relatively short range of 
time. The budget argument need not be 
equated in terms of “guns or butter,” but, 
rather, in the overall capability of our econ- 
omy to safely support a projected level of 
total Federal spending. 

Once the general limit is set for a specific 
year, individual programs can be assigned a 
priority and spending requests adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

In other words, as I have suggested previ- 
ously, we should be able to set up general 
limits for spending and then cut the cloth 
to fit. 

The need for prudence in Federal spend- 
ing is all the greater because of rising de- 
mands at the State and local level. 

Which brings us to an examination of the 
relationship between levels of government, 
and the appropriate role of each. 

All levels of government share a basic 
responsibility—to act on behalf of the people 
and in their best interests. 

State and local governments, unfortu- 
nately, were the sleeping giant of the past 
few decades. As a consequence, Federal Gov- 
ernment began preempting the responsibili- 
ties of these units. 

And the compulsion to impose national 
solutions on what, in many instances, are 
essentially local problems, has continued 
unabated. 

But the giaut is awakening. 

The total increase in State and local 
budgets in recent years has outstripped the 
national budget increase. 

Many States, in concert with their local 
communities, are developing bold and imag- 
inative programs designed to cope with 
their specific problems—problems which 
often differ from State to State. 

Education, transportation, conservation 
and recreation, human services, housing, and 
increased aid to our cities are all prime 
targets for urgent action. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, more than 
half of the State budget is spent on educa- 
tion. And this should and will grow. 

Consider, also, the relationships of Fed- 
eral and individual State governments to 
our modern economy. 

They differ sharply. 

In the case of my own State, to be sure, 
we have benefited from the growth in our 
national economy. 

We could not have achieved as much with- 
out it. 

But we have had periods of national ex- 
pansion before, and Pennsylvania did not 
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fare nearly so well as she has these past 
8 years. In periods of serious, and even 
modest, recession, we were among the hardest 
hit. 

But the actions and policies of the State 
government, its communities, and private 
citizens now bear directly on a State’s eco- 
nomic health and its capability for growth. 
And they should. 

By transforming our business climate, by 
providing effective new tools, by galvanizing 
our private citizens and local communities 
into flat-out action, by aggressively promot- 
ing diversity in our economic base—by these 
efforts and more we are now making an 
impact on Pennsylvania’s economy the like 
of which have not been seen in many decades, 
if ever. 

This same potential for effective State ac- 
tion extends to many other fields. We 
should not fail to utilize it. 

As they face up to their obligations, State 
and local governments are desperately seek- 
ing sources of revenue to fulfill them. 

Herein lies a growing basic conflict be- 
tween Federal and local and State govern- 
ments. 

Rather than expanding the horizons of 
Federal exploration on the domestic front, 
more attention must be paid to meeting the 
financial needs of State and local govern- 
ment, as they perfect the machinery for at- 
tacking their own problems. 

All the grandiose programs that can be 
conjured up cannot succeed unless there is 
at the focal point the knowledge, experience, 
initiative, skill, and mechanics to make them 
work. 

In too many instances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has bypassed State governments, 
leaving them in the position of frustrated 
bystanders. The poverty program isa prime 
example of this. 

Too often, the proliferation and overlap- 
ping of Federal and State programs that con- 
front overworked and underpaid local lead- 
ers has understandably thrown them into a 
paroxysm of indecision and confusion. 

No society has ever been legislated into 
existence—and this applies to the Great So- 
ciety as well. Federal programs are only a 
means to an end—and if they do not fit the 
need or are not implemented properly, they 
are of little use in achieving a desired goal. 

If we are to derive the full benefit of our 
opportunities, we need some breathing 
space time for a sorting out of existing tools, 
and for their full application to the problems 
at hand. 

We need a reappraisal of the respective 
responsibilities of the different levels of gov- 
ernment—particularly a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the vital role of State government. 

To accomplish this, consideration should 
be given to establishing, at the executive 
level, a joint White House-Governor's Con- 
ference on Federal-State Relationships. 

This conference would seek to delineate in 
terms of today’s needs and capabilities, the 
proper respective roles of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments in providing solutions for 
problems which are the concerns of each. 

It could catalog and relate the host of Fed- 
eral and State weapons now available for at- 
tacking these problems. 

It could give serious consideration to the 
merit of the plan proposed by Walter Heller, 
former Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers. The plan provides for 
the return to the States, with no strings at- 
tached, of a fixed portion of Federal tax reve- 
nue. 

Such a conference could aid immeasurably 
in clearing the air for more effective con- 
certed government action. 

In short, in business, in our communities, 
in government on all levels, in our policies 
toward all other nations, we live in a world 
fraught with danger, bursting with chal- 
lenge, and blessed with hope. 
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In the various endeavors of man, respon- 
sibility consistently asserts itself as the key- 
stone of order and progress. 

If we continue to recognize, accept, and 
discharge our responsibilities successfully, 
then we shall overcome the danger, rise to 
the challenge, and realize the hope, 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
GEORGE W. BALL DISPELLS “THE 
HANOI MYTH OF AN INDIGENOUS 
REBELLION”—CLARIFIES PUR- 
POSE OF VIETNAM INVOLVEMENT 
AND U.S. POLICIES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
truly penetrating discussion of “The 
Hanoi Myth of an Indigenous Rebellion,” 
is a speech with that title given by Un- 
der Secretary of State George W. Ball 
last week before the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Alumni Association at Evanston, 
III. 

As published in the Sunday, February 
6. 1966, issue of the Washington Post, 
Under Secretary Ball's timely address 
opens with this cogent sentence: 

The beginning of wisdom with regard to 
Vietnam is to recognize that what Ameri- 
cans are fighting in the jungles and rice 
paddies of that unhappy land is not a local 
conflict—an isolated war that has meaning 
only for one part of the world. 


So, Mr. Ball first stated the effort in 
Vietnam in terms of what is not. What, 
then, is the true meaning of our involve- 
ment there? The Under Secretary of 
State answered: 


We can properly understand the struggle 
in Vietnam only if we recognize it for what 
it is: part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades. 

Like most of the conflicts that have plagued 
the world in recent years, the conflict in Viet- 
nam is a product of the great shifts and 
changes triggered by the Second World War. 


Mr. Ball's subsequent analysis of this 
theme is compelling and informative and 
leads into this question which he asked: 

Is the war in South Vietnam an external 
aggression from the North, or is it an in- 
digenous revolt? 


He points out that the Communists 
say it is only an indigenous rebellion, but 
the Under Secretary of State properly 
declares after further factual discourse: 

It is clear beyond question that the war in 
South Vietnam has few of the attributes of 
an indigenous revolt. It is a cynical and 
systematic aggression by the North Viet- 
namese regime against the people of South 
Vietnam. It is one further chapter in the 
long and brutal chronicle of Communist ef- 
forts to extend the periphery of Communist 
power by force and terror. This point is at 
the heart of our determination to stay the 
course in the bloody contest now underway 
in South Vietnam. It also necessarily shapes 
our position with regard to negotiations. 


Mr. Ball likewise effectively dispels the 
myth that— 


The Vietcong— 


The National Liberation Front— 
has any color of claim as a political entity 
to represent (South Vietnamese) indigenous 
elements. The evidence makes clear that it 
(National Liberation Front) does not have 
such claim. It is purely and simply a fic- 
titious organization created by Hanoi to rein- 
force a fiction. To recognize it as the repre- 
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sentative of the South Vietnamese popula- 
tion would be to give legitimacy to that fic- 
tion. The true party in interest on the 
enemy side * * is the North Vietnamese 
regime in Hanoi. And it is the failure of 
that regime to come to the bargaining table 
that has so frustrated every effort to move 
the problem of South Vietnam from a mili- 
tary to a political solution. 


The able and experienced Under Sec- 
retary of State went on in his speech to 
point out: 


We must resist every Communist effort to 
destroy by aggression the boundaries and 
demarcation lines established by the post- 
war arrangements. We cannot pick and 
choose among those boundaries. We cannot 
defend Berlin and yield Korea. We cannot 
recognize one commitment and repudiate an- 
other without tearing and weakening the en- 
tire structure on which the world’s security 
depends. 


I emphasize Mr. Ball’s comment that 
he was not implying that postwar ar- 
rangements are sacrosanct and immuta- 
ble because, as he said: 

Some of the lines of demarcation drawn 
after the Second World War were explicitly 
provisional and were to be finally determined 
in political settlements yet to come, This 
was true in Germany, in Korea, and South 
Vietnam as well. 


And I concur with the Under Secretary 
of State that— 


These settlements not yet having been 
achieved, we cannot permit their resolution 
to be preempted by force. This is the is- 
sue in Vietnam. This is what we are fight- 
ing for. This is why we are there. 


But it is reassuring to note that Mr. 
Ball declared emphatically: 

We have no ambition to stay there any 
longer than necessary. We have made re- 
peatedly clear that the United States seeks 
no territory in southeast Asia. We wish 
no military bases. We do not desire to de- 
stroy the regime in Hanoi or to remake it 
in a Western pattern. The United States 
will not retain American forces in South 
Vietnam once peace is assured. 

The countries of southeast Asia can be 
nonalined or neutral, depending on the will 
of the people. We support free elections in 
South Vietnam as soon as violence has been 
eliminated and the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple can vote without intimidation. 


It seems to me that our Under Secre- 
tary of State, has clearly, forthrightly, 
and satisfactorily answered many per- 
tinent questions concerning U.S. involve- 
ment and policy in Vietnam. There are, 
of course, other questions which continue 
unanswered or only partially answered, 
so I would not infer that the need for 
discussion and debate is not present. 

We also take hope from Mr. Ball’s 
refutation of the assertion that China, 
through hundreds of years of history, 
has held sway over southeast Asia. This, 
he pointed out, “is simply not accurate,” 
and he added: 


Successive Chinese empires sought by 
force to establish such sway, but they never 
succeeded in doing so, except in certain 
sectors for limited periods. For the people 
of southeast Asia have, over the centuries, 
shown an obstinate insistence on shaping 
their own destiny which the Chinese have 
not been able to overcome. 


And it is appropriate that the Under 
Secretary of State calls attention to the 
fact that 
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A schism has developed within the Com- 
munist world. The Soviet Union has be- 
come the second greatest industrial power. 
The Soviet Union has come face to face with 
the realities of power and destruction in the 
nuclear age and has recognized the awesome 
fact that in the 20th century a war between 
great powers is a war without victory for 
anyone. 

The changes taking place within the So- 
viet Union and among the nations of Eastern 
Europe are at once a reality and a promise. 


And, Mr. President, let us trust that 
Mr. Ball is prophetic as well as hopeful 
in suggesting that— 


Over time—and in a world of rapid and 
pervasive change the measurement of time 
is difficult indeed—we may look forward to 
a comparable development within Com- 
munist China—a maturing process that will 
defiect the policies of Peiping from bellicose 
actions to a peaceful relation with the rest 
of the world. 


I commend and wish to be associated 
with the objective and hopeful remarks 
of Mr. Ball in the closing paragraphs of 
his admirable speech—especially with 
these excerpts which I emphasize: 


In the long run, our hopes for the people 
of South Vietnam reflect our hopes for peo- 
ple everywhere. What we seek is a world 
living in peace and freedom—a world in 
which the cold war, with its tensions and 
conflicts, can recede into history. We are 
seeking to build a world in which men and 
mations will recognize and act upon a 
strongly shared interest in peace and inter- 
national cooperation for the common K 

We should not despair of these objectives 
even though at the moment they may seem 
rather unreal and idealistic. For we would 
make a mistake to regard the cold war as a 
permanent phenomenon. 

After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo. That 
was not our history and that is not our 
destiny. What we want to preserve is the 
freedom of choice for the peoples of the 
world. We will take our chances on that. 


Mr. President, it is my judgment that 
the permanent record of the Congress 
should include the text of Under Secre- 
tary Ball’s penetrating and illuminating 
speech on “The Hanoi Myth of an In- 
digenous Rebellion,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp substantially as it was published 
2 = Sunday issue of the Washington 

‘ost. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE HANOI MYTH OF AN INDIGENOUS 
REBELLION 


(Speech by George W. Ball, Under Secretary 
of State, delivered last week before the 
Northwestern University Alumni Associa- 
tion at Evanston, Il.) 


The beginning of wisdom with regard to 
Vietnam is to ize that what Americans 
are fighting in the jungles and rice paddies 
of that unhappy land is not a local con- 
flict—an isolated war that has meaning only 
for one part of the world. 

We can properly understand the struggle 
in Vietnam only if we recognize it for what 
it is: part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades. 

Like most of the conflicts that have 
plagued the world in recent years, the con- 
flict in Vietnam is a product of the great 
shifts and changes triggered by the Second 
World War. Out of the war, two continent- 
wide powers emerged: the United States and 
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the Soviet Union. The colonial systems 
through which the nations of Western 
Europe had governed more than a third of 
the people of the world were, one by one, 
dismantled. The Soviet Union under Stalin 
embarked on a reckless course of seeking to 
extend Communist power. An iron curtain 
was erected to enclose large areas of the 
globe. At the same time, man was learning 
to harness the power of the exploding sun, 
and technology made mockery of time and 
distance. 

The result of these vast changes—com- 
pressed within the breathless span of two 
decades—was to bring about a drastic re- 
arrangement of the power structure of the 
world, 

A WESTERN DAM 


This rearrangement of power has resulted 
in a very uneasy equilibrium of forces. For 
even while the new national boundaries 
were still being marked on the map, the 
Soviet Union under Stalin exploited the con- 
fusion to push out the perimeter of its power 
and influence in an effort to extend the outer 
limits of Communist domination by force 
or the threat of force. 

This process threatened the freedom of the 
world. It had to be checked and checked 
quickly. By launching the Marshall plan 
to restore economic vitality to the nations 
of Western Europe and by forming NATO— 
a powerful Western alliance reinforced by 
United States resources and military power— 
America and the free nations of Europe 
built a dam to hold back the further en- 
croachment of Communist ambitions. 

This decisive action succeeded brilliantly. 
NATO, created in 1949, stopped the spread 
of communism over Western Europe and the 
northern Mediterranean, But the world was 
given no time to relax. The victory of the 
Chinese Communists in that same year posed 
a new threat of Communist expansion 
against an Asia in ferment. Just as the 
Western World had mobilized its resistance 
against Communist force in Europe, we had 
to create an effective counterforce in the Far 
East if Communist domination were not to 
spread like a lava flow over the whole area, 


BALANCE MAINTAINED 


The first test came quickly in Korea. 
There the United Nations forces—predomi- 
nantly American—stopped the drive of 
Communist North Korea, supported by ma- 
teriel from the Soviet Union, They stopped 
a vast Chinese army that followed. They 
brought to a halt the Communist drive to 
push out the line that had been drawn and 
to establish Communist control over the 
whole Korean peninsula, 

The Korean war was fought from a cen- 
tral conviction: that the best hope for free- 
dom and security in the world depended on 
maintaining the integrity of the postwar 
arrangements. Stability could be achieved 
only by making sure that the Communist 
world did not expand by destroying those 
arrangements by force and threat and thus 
upsetting the precarious power balance be- 
tween the two sides of the Iron Curtain. 

It was this conviction that led to our firm 
stand in Korea. It was this conviction that 
led America, in the years immediately after 
Korea, to build a barrier around the whole 
periphery of the Communist world by en- 
couraging the creation of a series of alliances 
and commitments from the eastern edge of 
the NATO area to the Pacific. 

The SEATO Treaty that was signed in 1954 
was part of that barrier, that structure of 
alliances. It was ratified by the Senate by 
a vote of 82 to 1. 

Under that treaty and its protocol, the 
United States and other treaty partners gave 
their joint and several pledges to guarantee 
existing boundaries—including the line of 
demarcation between North and South Viet- 
nam established when the French relin- 
quished their control over Indochina, Since 
then, three Presidents have reinforced that 
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guarantee by further commitments given di- 
rectly to the Republic of Vietnam. And on 
August 10, 1964, the Senate, by a vote of 88 
to 2, and the House, by a vote of 416 to 0, 
adopted a joint resolution declaring their 
support for these commitments. 

A GREEK ANALOGY 

Today we are living up to those commit- 
ments by helping South Vietnam defend it- 
self from the onslaught of Communist 
force—just as we helped Iran in 1946, Greece 
and Turkey in 1947, Formosa and Korea in 
1950 and Berlin since 1948. 

The bloody encounters in the highlands 
around Pleiku and the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta are thus in a real sense battles 
and skirmishes in a continuing war to pre- 
vent one Communist power after another 
from violating internationally recognized 
boundary lines fixing the outer limits of 
Communist dominion. 

When we think of Vietnam, we think of 
Korea. In Vietnam, as in Korea, the Com- 
munists in one part of a divided country ly- 
ing on the periphery of China have sought 
by force to gain dominion over the whole. 
But in terms of tactics on the ground, 
Greece is a closer analogy. For there, 20 
years ago, as in South Vietnam today, the 
Communists sought to achieve their purpose 
by what is known in their lexicon as a war 
of national liberation. 

They chose this method of aggression both 
in Greece and Vietnam because tactics of 
terror and sabotage, of stealth and subver- 
sion, give a great advantage to a disciplined 
and ruthless minority, particularly where— 
as in those two countries—the physical ter- 
rain made concealment easy and impeded 
the use of heavy weapons. 

But the Communists also have a more sub- 
tie reason for favoring this type of aggres- 
sion. It creates in any situation an element 
of confusion, a sense of ambiguity that can, 
they hope, so disturb and divide freemen as 
to prevent them from making common cause 
against it. 

This ambiguity is the central point of 
debate in the discussions that have sur- 
rounded the South Vietnam problem. 


SUBVERSION SINCE 1954 


Is the war in South Vietnam an external 
eggression from the North or is it an indig- 
enous revolt? This is a question that 
Americans quite properly ask—and one to 
which they deserve a satisfactory answer. It 
is a question which we who have official re- 
sponsibilities have necessarily probed in great 
depth. For if the Vietnam war were merely 
what the Communists say it is—an indig- 
enous rebellion—then the United States 
would have no business taking sides in the 
conflict and helping one side to defeat the 
other by force of arms. 

The evidence on the character of the Viet- 
nam war is voluminous. Its meaning seems 
clear enough: The North Vietnamese regime 
in Hanoi systematically created the Vietcong 
forces; it provides their equipment; it 
mounted the guerrilla war—and it controls 
that war from Hanoi on a day-to-day basis. 

The evidence shows clearly enough that— 
at the time of French withdrawal—when 
Vietnam was divided in the settlement of 
1954, the Communist regime in Hanoi never 
intended that South Vietnam should develop 
in freedom. Many Communists fighting 
with the Viet Minh army were directed to 
stay in the south, to cache away their arms 
and to do everything possible to undermine 
the South Vietnamese Government. Oth- 
ers—80,000 in all—were ordered to the North 
for training in the North Vietnamese army. 

The evidence is clear enough also that the 
Communist rulers of the North resorted to 
guerrilla. warfare in South Vietnam only 
when the success of the South Vietnam Gov- 
ernment persuaded them that they could 
not achieve their designs by subversion 
alone. 
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In September 1960, the Lao Dong Party— 
the Communist Party in North Vietnam— 
held its Third Party Congress in Hanoi. 
That Congress called for the creation of a 
front organization to undertake the subver- 
sion of South Vietnam. Within 2 or 3 
months thereafter, the National Liberation 
Front was established to provide a political 
facade for the conduct of an active guerrilla 
war, 

NINE REGULAR REGIMENTS 


Beginning early that year, the Hanoi re- 
gime began to infiltrate across the demarca- 
tion line the disciplined Communists whom 
the party had ordered north at the time of 
the settlement. In the intervening period 
since 1954, those men had been trained in 
the arts of proselytizing, sabotage, and sub- 
version. Now they were ordered to conscript 
young men from the villages by force or per- 
suasion and to form cadres around which 
guerrilla units could be built. 

Beginning over a year ago, the Commu- 
nists apparently exhausted their reservoir 
of southerners who had gone north, Since 
then, the greater number of men infiltrated 
into the south have been native-born North 
Vietnamese. Most recently, Hanoi has be- 
gun to infiltrate elements of the North Viet- 
namese Army in increasingly larger numbers. 
Today, there is evidence that nine regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese forces are fight- 
ing in organized units in the south. 

I mention these facts—which are familiar 
enough to most of you—because they are 
fundamental to our policy with regard to 
Vietnam. These facts, it seems to us, make 
it clear beyond question that the war in 
South Vietnam has few of the attributes of 
an indigenous revolt. It is a cynical and sys- 
tematic aggression by the North Vietnamese 
regime against the people of South Vietnam. 
It is one further chapter in the long and 
brutal chronicle of Communist efforts to ex- 
tend the periphery of Communist power by 
force and terror. 


UNACCEPTABLE CONDITION 


This point is at the heart of our determina- 
tion to stay the course in the bloody contest 
now underway in South Vietnam. It also 
necessarily shapes our position with regard 
to negotiations. 

The President, Secretary Rusk and all 
spokesmen for the administration have 
stated again and again that the United 
States is prepared to join in unconditional 
discussions of the Vietnamese problem in an 
effort to bring about a satisfactory political 
solution. But so far, the regime in Hanoi 
has refused to come to the bargaining table 
except on the basis of quite unacceptable 
conditions. One among several such condi- 
tions—but one that has been widely debated 
in the United States—is that we must rec- 
ognize the National Liberation Front as the 
representative—indeed, as the sole repre- 
sentative—of the South Vietnamese people. 

Yet to recognize the National Liberation 
Front in such a capacity would do violence 
to the truth and betray the very people 
whose liberty we are fighting to secure. The 
National Liberation Front is not a political 
entity expressing the will of the people of 
South Vietnam—or any substantial element 
of the South Vietnamese population. It is 
a facade fabricated by the Hanoi regime to 
confuse the issue and elaborate the myth 
of an indigenous revolt. 

History is not obscure on this matter. As 
I noted earlier, the creation of the Front was 
announced by the North Vietnam Commu- 
nist Party—the Lao Dong Party—in 1960, 
soon after the North Vietnam military 
leader, General Giap, announced that the 
north is the revolutionary base for the whole 
country.” But the Hanoi regime, while ap- 
plauding its creation, has taken little pains 
to give the front even the appearance of 
authenticity. 
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The individuals proclaimed as the leaders 
of the front are not personalities widely 
known to the South Vietnamese people—or, 
indeed, to many members of the Vietcong. 
They are not revolutionary heroes or na- 
tional figures. They have little meaning to 
the ordinary Vietcong soldier who fights 
and dies in the jungles and rice paddies. 

Instead, the names he carries into battle 
are those of Uncle Ho’—Ho Chi Minh, the 
president of the North Vietnamese regime— 
and General Giap, its military hero. When 
Vietcong prisoners are asked during interro- 
gation whether they are members of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, they customarily 
reply that they owe allegiance to the Lao 
Dong—the Communist Party of North Viet- 
nam—which is the equivalent of the Hanoi 
Communist regime. 

The front, then, is unmistakably what its 
name implies: a Communist front organiza- 
tion created to mask the activities of Hanoi 
and to further the illusion of an indigenous 
revolt. 

The name of the organization was care- 
fully chosen. It bears the same name as the 
National Liberation Front of Algeria. But 
there the resemblance ends, for the Algerian 
front did, in fact, represent a substantial part 
of the Algerian population. It played a major 
role in an insurgency that was clearly an 
indigenous movement and not an aggression 
imposed from outside. 

The Algerian front, moreover, commanded 
the respect and, indeed the obedience of the 
people. When it called a strike, the city of 
Algiers virtually closed down. By contrast, 
the front in Vietnam has shown its fictional 
character by revealing its own impotence. 
On two occasions it has called for a general 
strike. These calls have been totally 
ignored by the people of South Vietnam. 

The Algerian front was a vital force in the 
Algerian community. It secured the overt 
allegiance of the old, established Moslem 
groups and leaders. As the revolt progressed, 
Moslems serving in the Algerian Assembly 
and even in the French Parliament an- 
nounced their support for the front. 

But the front in Vietnam has utterly failed 
in its efforts to attract the adherence of any 
established group within the soclety— 
whether Buddhist, Christian or any of the 
sects that form substantial elements in Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite clearly, the people of South Viet- 
nam—if they are aware of the front at all— 
know it for what it is: the political cover 
for a North Vietnamese effort to take over 
the south—in practical effect, the southern 
arm of the North Vietnamese Communist 
Party. 

REINFORCING A FICTION 

To be sure, the Vietcong military forces in- 
clude a number of indigenous southerners 
under northern control. Neither the United 
States nor the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has ever questioned that fact. But the 
composition of the Vietcong military forces 
is not the issue when one discusses the role 
of the front. The issue is whether the front 
has any color of claim as a political entity 
to represent these indigenous elements. 

The evidence makes clear that it does not. 
It is purely and simply a fictitious organiza- 
tion created by Hanoi to reinforce a fiction. 
To recognize it as the representative of the 
South Vietnamese population would be to 
give legitimacy to that fiction. 

The true party in interest on the enemy 
side—the entity that has launched the 
attack on the South Vietnamese Government 
for its own purposes, the entity that has 
created, controlled and supplied the fighting 
forces of the Vietcong from the beginning— 
is the North Vietnamese regime in Hanoi. 
And it is the failure of that regime to come 
to the bargaining table that has so far 
frustrated every effort to move the problem 
of South Vietnam from a military to a 
Political solution. 
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In spite of these clear realities, we have 
not taken—nor do we take—an obdurate 
or unreasoning attitude with regard to the 
front. The President said in his state of 
the Union message, “We will meet at any 
conference table, we will discuss any pro- 
posals—4 points, or 14 or 40—and we 
will consider the views of any group“ and 
that, of course, includes the front along 
with other groups. 

As the President has also said, this false 
issue of the front would never prove “an 
insurmountable problem” if Hanoi were pre- 
pared for serious negotiations. But we can- 
not, to advance the political objectives of 
the Communist regime in Hanoi, give legit- 
imacy to a spurious organization as though 
it spoke for the people of South Vietnam. 


EVERY BOUNDARY IMPORTANT 


A European friend once critically observed 
that Americans have “a sense of mission but 
no sense of history.” That accusation is, 
I think, without warrant, 

We do have a sense of history and it is 
that which enables us to view the war in 
South Vietnam for what it is. We Americans 
know that it is not, as I have said earlier, 
a local conflict; it is part of a continuing 
struggle to prevent the Communists from 
upsetting the fragile balance of power 
through force or the threat of force. 

To succeed in that struggle, we must resist 
every Communist effort to destroy by ag- 
gression the boundaries and demarcation 
lines established by the postwar arrange- 
ments. We cannot pick and choose among 
those boundaries. We cannot defend Berlin 
and yield Korea. We cannot recognize one 
commitment and repudiate another without 
tearing and weakening the entire structure 
on which the world’s security depends. 

Some thoughtful critics of our Vietnamese 
policy both in Europe and America challenge 
this. They maintain that the West should 
not undertake to defend the integrity of all 
lines of demarcation even though they may 
be underwritten in formal treaties. They 
contend that many of these lines are unnatu- 
ral since they do not conform to the geopoliti- 
cal realities as they see them. They contend 
in particular that—since the passing of co- 
lonialism—the Western Powers have no busi- 
ness mixing in the affairs of the Asian main- 
land. They imply that—regardless of our 
commitments—we should not try to prevent 
Red China from establishing its hegemony 
over the east Asian land mass south of the 
Soviet Union. 


INACCURATE PREMISE 


Proponents of this view advance two prin- 
cipal arguments to support their thesis. 

They contend that the very weight of Chi- 
nese power, its vast population, and its con- 
sequent ability to mobilize immense mass 
armies entitles it to recognition as the con- 
trolling force of southeast Asia. 

As a second reason for acknowledging the 
Chinese hegemony, they contend that for 
centuries China has maintained a dominant 
cultural and political influence throughout 
the area. 

They claim, therefore, that southeast Asia 
lies within the Chinese sphere of influence 
and that we should let the Chinese redraw 
the lines of demarcation to suit themselves 
without regard to the wishes of the south- 
east Asian people. 

This argument, it seems to me, does not 
provide an acceptable basis for U.S. policy. 

The assertion that China through hun- 
dreds of years of history has held sway over 
southeast Asia is simply not accurate. Suc- 
cessive Chinese empires sought by force to 
establish such sway, but they never succeeded 
in doing so, except in certain sectors for lim- 
ited periods. For the people of southeast 
Asia have, over the centuries, shown an ob- 
stinate insistence on shaping their own des- 
tiny which the Chinese have not been able 
to overcome, 
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To adopt the sphere-of-influence approach 
now advocated would, therefore, not mean 
allowing history to repeat itself, It would 
mean according to China a status it had never 
been able to achieve by its own efforts 
throughout the ages. It would mean 
sentencing the peoples of southeast Asia 
against their will to indefinite servitude be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. And it would 
mean turning our back on the principles that 
have formed the basis of Western policy in 
the whole postwar era. 

Nor can one seriously insist that geographi- 
cal propinquity establishes the Chinese right 
to dominate. At a time when man can circle 
the earth in 90 minutes, there is little to sup- 
port such a literal commitment to 19th cen- 
tury geopolitics. It is a dubious policy that 
would permit the accidents of geography to 
deprive peoples of their right to determine 
their own future free from external force. 
The logic of that policy has dark implica- 
tions. It would rationalize the greed of great 
powers. It would imperil the prospects for 
developing and maintaining an equilibrium 
of power in the world. 

The principles of the United Nations 
Charter are doctrinally more in tune with 
the aspirations of 20th century man. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


This does not mean, however, that the 
political shape of the world should be 
regarded as frozen in an intractable pattern; 
that the boundaries established by the post- 
war arrangements are necessarily sacrosanct 
and immutable. Indeed, some of the lines of 
demarcation drawn after the Second World 
War were explicitly provisional and were to be 
finally determined in political settlements yet 
to come. This was true in Germany, in 
Korea, and South Vietnam as well. 

But those settlements have not yet been 
achieved, and we cannot permit their resolu- 
tion to be preempted by force. This is the 
issue in Vietnam. This is what we are fight- 
ing for. This is why we are there. 

We have no ambition to stay there any 
longer than is necessary. We have made 
repeatedly clear that the United States seeks 
no territory in Southeast Asia. We wish no 
military bases. We do not desire to destroy 
the regime in Hanoi or to remake it in a 
Western pattern. The United States will not 
retain American forces in South Vietnam 
once peace is assured. 

The countries of southeast Asia can be 
nonalined or neutral, depending on the will 
of the people. We support free elections in 
South Vietnam as soon as violence has been 
eliminated and the South Vietnamese people 
can vote without intimidation, We look for- 
ward to free elections—and we will accept 
the result as a democratic people is ac- 
customed to do. Yet we have little doubt 
about the outcome, for we are confident that 
the South Vietnamese who have fought hard 
for their freedom will not be the first people 
to give up that freedom to communism in a 
free exercise of self-determination. 

Whether the peoples of the two parts of 
Vietnam will wish to unite is again for them 
to decide as soon as they are in a position to 
do so freely. Like other options, that of 
reunification must be preserved. 


A SHARED INTEREST 


In the long run, our hopes for the people 
of South Vietnam refiect our hopes for people 
everywhere. What we seek is a world living 
in peace and freedom—a world in which the 
cold war, with its tensions and conflicts, can 
recede into history. We are seeking to build 
a world in which men and nations will recog- 
nize and act upon a strongly shared interest 
in peace and international cooperation for 
the common . 

We should not despair of these objectives 
even though at the moment they may seem 
rather unreal and idealistic. For we would 
make a mistake to regard the cold war as 
a permanent phenomenon. After all, it was 
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less than two decades ago that Winston 
Churchill first announced in Fulton, Mo., 
that “from Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste 
in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent.” And two decades are 
only a moment in the long sweep of history. 

During the intervening years, major 
changes have taken place on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. A schism has developed 
within the Communist world. The Soviet 
Union has become the second greatest in- 
dustrial power. The Soviet people have be- 
gun to acquire a stake in the status quo, 
and after the missile crisis of 1962 the Soviet 
Union has come face to face with the reali- 
ties of power and destruction in the nuclear 
age and has recognized the awesome fact 
that in the 20th century a war between great 
powers is a war without victory for anyone. 

The changes taking place within the Soviet 
Union and among the nations of Eastern 
Europe are at once a reality and a promise. 

Over time—and in a world of rapid and 
pervasive change the measurement of time 
is difficult indeed—we may look forward to 
a comparable development within Commu- 
nist China—a maturing progress that will de- 
flect the policies of Peiping from bellicose 
actions to a peaceful relation with the rest of 
the world. 

After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo. That 
was not our history and that is not our 
destiny. What we want to preserve is the 
freedom of choice for the peoples of the 
world, We will take our chances on that. 


EFFORTS OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, JAMES M. QUIG- 
LEY, TO MEET PROBLEMS OF RA- 
CIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
year ago the Federal Government took 
an important step in the effort to elimi- 
nate discrimination in health care in the 
United States. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
states: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subject to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance. 


In January 1965 the Federal Govern- 
ment required nearly 19,000 hospitals, 
health clinics and nursing homes that 
receive Federal financial assistance to 
submit an “Assurance of Compliance,” 
or else face withholding of Federal 
funds in the manner set forth by Con- 
gress. 

By containing legally enforceable 
pledges of nondiscrimination from their 
grantees, Federal agencies are carrying 
out the congressional mandate to end 
all forms of racial segregation, discrim- 
ination, or distinctive treatment in fed- 
erally aided activities. 

Until recently, the Federal official 
most responsible for enforcing title VI 
in the health field was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
James M. Quigley. Assistant Secretary 
Jim Quigley, a former colleague of ours 
in Congress, has now moved out of his 
civil rights role to concentrate on the 
problems of water and air pollution. 
But he has set the civil rights adminis- 
trative framework for title VI compli- 
ance in the Department of HEW, and he 
has earned the thanks of all citizens 
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concerned with racial justice and har- 
mony. 

The challenge to Secretary Quigley 
and the Department was to secure com- 
pliance through administrative, volun- 
tary, or legal means. Thousands of in- 
stitutions submitted assurances. Five 
hundred and sixty-five State agencies, 
chiefly in health and in welfare pro- 
grams, negotiated statements of com- 
pliance, thereby becoming civil rights 
copartners with the Federal agencies. 

Under Jim Quigley’s direction, the De- 
partment used several medical care com- 
pliance routes; regular and pregranting 
program reviews for fund applicants as 
under the Hill-Burton—hospital con- 
struction—and highlighting a break- 
through for Federal antidiscrimination 
activity, the formation of a compliance 
program whereby not only health fund 
recipients but entire communities, in- 
cluding civil rights organizations, are 
brought together, given an explanation 
of title VI, and asked to work in unity to 
help discriminating institutions comply 
with the act. This gamble on local com- 
munity involvement in health and wel- 
fare compliance efforts was new for 
HEW. It is working, however, in two 
ways: discrimination issues are being re- 
solved at local levels and compliance, to 
the benefit of all concerned parties, is 
more uniformly achieved. 

Through December 1965, HEW had 
received approximately 500 complaints 
alleging title VI violations. Of these, 325 
were on hospitals, mostly in the South. 
Nearly all allegations proved correct. 
For, while colored“ and “white” signs 
were down, hospitals in fact had segre- 
gated waiting rooms, wards, services, 
and so forth, and in a few cases white 
nurses did not serve Negro patients; 
and, in many localities qualified Negro 
physicians, systematically excluded by 
race from local medical societies, were 
denied hospital staff privileges. These 
conditions were so prevailing that onsite 
Federal reviews attested the existence of 
widespread discrimination in countless 
other hospitals not included in complaint 
allegations. 

As a result of the compliance program 
directed by Mr. Quigley, the picture is 
changing. Over 100 alleged hospital 
violators of title VI have, after Federal 
negotiations, complied in full with the 
law. Negroes and whites are now sery- 
iced in turn in these hospitals or on a 
patient-need basis and share the same 
semiprivate rooms. Also, in these in- 
stitutions qualified Negro physicians at- 
tain staff privileges. It is anticipated 
that another 175 hospitals complained 
against will soon be in line. Hospitals in 
various regions have publicly announced 
total compliance, although no violations 
were alleged; and State welfare agencies 
have stopped using more than 100 hos- 
pitals which refused to assure nondis- 
crimination. 

Yet, although the administrative 
framework for full compliance is set, 
comprehensive action to carry out title 
VI in medical facilities is just underway. 
Federal attention must now focus on 
helping State agencies to get real, not 
just paper, compliance in the hundreds 
of institutions or clinics they use. The 
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executive branch must also guarantee 
that institutions participating in medi- 
care, which starts in July 1966, operate 
without discrimination. 

As the Federal agency most involved 
with title VI, the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is com- 
mitted to help eliminate racial discrimi- 
nation from the Nation. Under Jim 
Quigley’s guidance the Department made 
a strong start toward uprooting discrim- 
ination from U.S. hospitals and in pro- 
viding equal medical treatment to all 
citizens. I am hopeful that these efforts 
will continue and expand under his suc- 
cessors, now that he is devoting his full 
time to the national problems of water 
and air pollution issues, on which he is 
one of America’s leading experts. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper reports, which discuss the 
views of Secretary Quigley and his ef- 
forts to meet the discrimination prob- 
lem, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, May 3, 
1965] 

But in a statement to U.S. News & World 
Report, Mr. Quigley added: 

“If all of us do our jobs in good faith 
and do them well, not 1 cent of this money 
will be withheld. 

“The purpose of title VI [of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964] is not to cut off funds, 
but to eliminate discrimination. This is 
the purpose we seek to accomplish.” 

Mr. Quigley said he believes, “public in- 
terest in title VI too often focuses on its neg- 
ative aspects—the authorization to with- 
hold Federal funds from institutions not 
complying with the act. 

“HEW aims to carry out title VI as in- 
tended by Congress—neither to penalize the 
conscientious nor reward the cavalier,” Mr. 
Quigley noted. 

“The responsibility of the Federal official 
under title VI is both exacting and clear— 
secure compliance with the Civil Rights Act.” 
{From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1965] 

FEDERAL AGENCY Moves To Hatt Bras IN 

HOSPITALS 

WASHINGTON, September 1.—The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare an- 
nounced plans today for stepping up en- 
forcement of the law against racial discrimi- 
nation in more than 19,000 hospital and other 
health facilities. 

James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary, said 
these institutions would be required to sub- 
mit detailed reports on what they have done 
to comply with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Title VI prohibits discrimina- 
tion in any federally assisted program. 

These reports, Mr. Quigley said, “will be 
spot-checked by compliance visits by the 
HEW staff from coast to coast.” About 9,000 
hospitals, 9,700 nursing homes, and an unde- 
termined number of diagnostic treatment 
centers are covered by the act. 

In addition, staff members who visit hos- 
pitals periodically will be trained to look for 
discrimination and report any violation. 
Plans for new hospitals will be examined to 
screen out separate facilities for the races. 

REGULATIONS ISSUED 

The Department has issued regulations for 
compliance and has had teams investigating 
complaints. Civil rights groups, however, 
have accused the Department of lax enforce- 
ment. 

A recent complaint by the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., said the 
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Department’s “continued failure to cut off 
funds has permitted many institutions to 
conclude that title VI is only a paper tiger.” 

Since the law was enacted last year, the 
Department has received 225 complaints 
against hospitals. Of these, 40 have been 
resolved in compliance and the remainder 
are in the process of negotiation.” In none 
of the cases have steps been taken to cut off 
Federal funds. 

“All of us are trying very hard to avoid 
the necessity of doing this,” Mr. Quigley 
said. “The idea is not to cut off money— 
it is to bring equal rights to all our citizens.” 

Plans for stepping up enforcement were 
announced by Mr. Quigley in an address de- 
livered today to the American Hospital 
Association in San Francisco, the text of 
which was made available here. 

FORM ASKS 58 QUESTIONS 

Mr. Quigley said a compliance report form 
will be sent to every hospital and medical 
facility in the country. 

“This form asks about 50 questions,” he 
said. “It will show hospital administrators 
all over the country precisely what is meant 
by compliance; and it will tell us the hospi- 
tals which are not yet complying.” 

Virtually every hospital and medical facil- 
ity in the country receives Federal aid in 
some form. 

Most of the complaints have come from 
the South, Mr. Quigley said, and nearly every 
complaint was found to be valid. But he 
said that hospitals in many racially tense 
communities had “totally discarded discrim- 
inatory practices.” He named Birmingham 
and Tuscaloosa, Ala., Jackson, Miss., Macon, 
Ga., and Blytheville, Ark. 

“In each of these communities Negroes 
are sharing hospital rooms with white per- 
sons, Negro nurses are supervising white 
nurses and Negro doctors are serving patients 
of both races,” Mr. Quigley said. 

“I have the distinct impression that there 
is now less discrimination in those southern 
hospitals, which we have brought into full 
compliance with the law, in response to com- 
plaints, than there is in many hospitals in 
the North, East, and the West.” 

EXAMPLES ARE LISTED 

Mr. Quigley listed these examples of at- 
tempts to evade the law: 

No Negro babies were placed in the nursery 
of one hospital, the staff said, because all 
Negro mothers preferred to nurse their 
babies—therefore, all Negro babies were 
“roomed in“ with their mothers. 

One administrator said he could integrate 
his hospital in a week but it would take years 
before he could train his employees to write 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss before the name of a Negro 
patient on the medical chart. 

One hospital removed “colored” and 
“white” signs from restrooms and installed 
locks on the doors—and then issued keys 
only to the white staff. 

He said one hospital placed Negro and 
white patients in the same room, closed 
the Negro dining room and integrated the 
nursery for the benefit of a review team, then 
promptly shifted back to a segregated sys- 
tem as soon as the review team left the city. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Oct. 10, 1965] 
Hosprrats Lose Bras IN SourH, U.S. Arm Sars 
(By Orrin Evans) 
Hospitals in Southern States have made 


“amazing progress” in scrapping discrimina- 
tory practices, a Federal official said here last 
week. 


Compliance is going very, very well,“ said 
James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“This is not to suggest that we don’t have 
a lot of problems,” he added. 
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NAMED BY KENNEDY 

Quigley, who was appointed in 1961 by 
President Kennedy, came here Wednesday to 
address students and faculty of La Salle Col- 
lege. 

In the post, he has responsibility for the 
Department's activities in compliance with 
nondiscriminatory practices on the part of 
agencies and institutions which receive Fed- 
eral aid. 

Quigley said that there’s been a “tremen- 
dous impact” on health, educational, and 
welfare institutoins throughout the country 
since the antidiscriminatory regulations 
went into effect last January. 

URBAN AREAS AHEAD 

We see progress in hospital programs par- 
ticularly,” Quigley said. 

Many hospitals in urban areas,” he says, 
“are completely integrated. 

“Hospitals in Birmingham, Ala., and Jack- 
son, Miss., particularly,” Quigley said, “are 
more fully integrated than some in other 
areas of the country. 

“These hospitals,” he said, “are large hos- 


pitals dependent to a large degree upon 
Federal money.” 


SOME IN NO HURRY 


“But the real problem,” Quigley said, “is in 
hospitals in small Southern towns. 

“These are the 40- to 100-bed hospitals 
where there are no present plans for expan- 
sion, and where they don’t feel there’s any 
hurry to comply,” he said. 

“The only Federal money they're getting 
is for welfare patients, and they'd just as 
soon get rid of them.” 


[From the Harrisburg Sunday Patriot, Oct. 
3, 1965) 


AFTER CLOSE TO 5 HECTIC YEARS: HELP Is ON 
THE WAY FOR QUIGLEY 
(By Milton Jaques) 

WasHINGTON.—After almost 5 hectic years, 
life may get a little easier for James M. 
Quigley, of Camp Hill, Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Help seems to be on the way. 

An expansion and reshuffling program at 
Quigley’s Department soon will add three 
new Assistant Secretaries. Until now, there 
have been only two, with one designated as 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation. 

As a result, other problems in the Depart- 
ment landed in Quigley’s office. 

Bringing the reshuffling to the Depart- 
ment is a new Secretary, John W. Gardner. 
He has orders from President Johnson to use 
the Government’s biggest civilian agency 
with its $10 billion budget in the march to- 
ward the Great Society. 

“Up to now I’ve been a fireman,” admits 
Quigley. 

He had to rush to put out the fire in the 
Cuban refugee problem in Florida shortly 
after his appointment by President Kennedy 
in January 1961. 

Other fires, all major, have erupted in 
civil rights, especially in school desegregation, 
and pollution, both air and water. 

Because his first two bosses at HEW wanted 
firsthand reports Quigley has been out of 
town at least once a week. Quigley figures 
he’s made 50 trips across the country by jet, 
with numerous flights into the South and 
North. 

In Washington, Quigley seldom spends a 
day at his desk without getting a call to at- 
tend a conference in another Department 
or at the White House. 

Until recently, he has been chauffered 
around town in a light blue Cadillac seized 
by the Government in a narcotics raid. The 
colorful car has been replaced by a more 
conventional car. 

With the reshuffling underway, there's a 
good chance some of the material now going 
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into Quigley’s briefcase will be handed to 
someone else. 

Only one of the three new Assistant Secre- 
taries has been named. He is Francis Keppel, 
head of the Office of Education, who will be 
Assistant Secretary for Education. 

The new Secretary has not told his top- 
level staff what he has in mind, and may not 
Say anything until a study is made of the 
Department’s organization. 

Gardner has been running the Department 
since mid-August, succeeding Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, Secretary for 3 years. Quig- 
ley’s first chief at HEW, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
is now a U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 

At HEW there are no solid predictions on 
which way the shift will go. There’s always 
a possibility the new boss will want an en- 
tirely new staff, with suggestions to place 
present sub-Cabinet officers into other assign- 
ments. 

Such a course would require White House 
clearance, and would involve White House 
assistance in moving the staff into other 
posts. It isn't considered likely to happen. 

Quigley, who has often been exposed to 
controversy in the job so far, has managed 
to avoid trouble with either Congress or the 
White House. 

He was well acquainted on Capitol Hill 
during two terms in the House and several 
years as administrative assistant to Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

His 19th Congressional District is now rep- 
resented by Representative N. NEIMAN CRA- 
LEY, York Democrat, precluding any further 
thoughts Quigley might have about running 
for Congress as long as a fellow Democrat 
holds the seat. 

If on-the-job training counted, Quigley’s 
experience in State and Federal problems in 
pollution and civil rights matters might earn 
him a shot eventually at a statewide office 
in Pennsylvania. 

So far there is no reason for Quigley to 
decide to move out of HEW, and with greatly 
expanded Federal pr in the offing on 
water and air pollution, Quigley would prefer 
to work on these problems. 

As a lawyer, he is aware of the problems 
of enforcing Federal programs, and wouldn’t 
object to fitting into the enforcement pro- 
gram which may develop on pollution of air 
and water. 


RESTRICTION ON WHEAT SHIP- 
MENTS IS STUPID 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most respected agricultural lead- 
ers in our times is former Congressman 
Clifford Hope, of Kansas, who served as 
Republican chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

He is a careful student of agriculture 
and other subjects, invariably fair, and a 
very responsible man who has never let 
partisanship determine his judgment on 
a crucial issue. 

I was interested, consequently, in an 
article by Mr. Hope which appeared in 
the Salina, Kans., Journal on Sunday, 
January 2, under the headline: “Restric- 
tion on Wheat Shipments Is Stupid.” 

The first paragraph of the article justi- 
fied the headline, for in it, this thought- 
ful, moderate man had written: 

The most amazing thing about the execu- 
tive ruling that wheat sold to Russia in the 
normal channels of trade for dollars must be 
shipped under the 50-50 rule (that is, 50 
percent must go in U.S. vessels), is its 
stupidity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full article by former 
Representative Hope appear in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESTRICTION ON WHEAT SHIPMENTS Is STUPID 
(By Clifford Hope) 

The most amazing thing about the execu- 
tive ruling that wheat sold to Russia in the 
normal channels of trade for dollars must 
be shipped under the 50-50 rule (that is 50 
percent must go in U.S. vessels), is its stu- 
pidity. 

Presumably, it was made at the instance 
of the maritime unions and on the theory 
that it would result in increased business 
for U.S. shipping lines and more work for 
U.S. longshoremen and the crews on U.S. 
vessels. There is some reason to believe that 
when President Kennedy first applied the rule 
he and the union leaders were under the 
impression that if it increased shipping 
charges, the check for the additional amount 
would be picked up by Uncle Sam, as was 
the case in shipments under Public Law 480. 

However, it was soon discovered that there 
was no authority by which this could be 
done in the case of commercial shipments. 
That it would increase shipping charges could 
have been seen from the beginning, because 
at that time shipping rates on wheat from 
the Gulf of Mexico on U.S. vessels to Black 
Sea ports were about double those on ships 
fiying foreign flags. This conditon still pre- 
vails. 


This left it up to the Russians to pay the 
increased shipping costs. It meant prices 
11 to 12 cents per bushel over the prices 
being charged by Canada and Australia. This, 
the Russians refused to pay. Some old- 
fashioned Yankee trading on the part of 
two leading U.S. exporters—Continental and 
Cargill—resulted in the Russians taking some 
Durum, which they really didn’t want, in 
place of Hard Winter wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture cooperated 
by allowing a subsidy on Durum sufficient 
to absorb the extra freight costs on 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat which was just half what 
the Russians wanted. But with that we had 
shot our wad. The Russians would take no 
more Durum and the maritime unions re- 
fused to budge from their insistence on the 
50-50 arrangement. Their leaders declared 
that if sales were made on any other basis 
they would refuse to load the cargo. In 
effect, they have taken over the handling of 
this phase of our foreign policy. 

This would seem to be a perfect exempli- 
fication of the old saying about cutting off 
one’s nose to spite his face. The members 
of the unions gained nothing. Rather, they 
have lost the work and wages which they 
would have had if Russian sales were being 
made. But they are not the only losers. 

Farmers have lost a cash outlet for their 
wheat at a time when acreage is being re- 
stricted, although their competitors in the 
world market are under no such handicaps. 
Our Government has lost the opportunity to 
improve the balance-of-payments situation 
which continues to be critical. Interior 
transportation industries, such as railroads, 
trucks, barges and port facilities have lost 
business, and their employees have lost wages. 

And why should there be discrimination 
against wheat? Corn, barley, milo, soybeans 
and other farm commodities can be and are 
being sold in normal channels of trade to 
Communist bloc countries in Eastern Europe 
without shipping restrictions. 

Also as Senator McGovern has well stated, 
We can sell them steel, autos, trucks, indus- 
trial machinery, or anything else except 
strategic materials and move them without 
restrictions in foreign vessels at world freight 
rates. No commodity except the farmer's 
wheat—a food stuff which cannot be shot 
from guns, or used to manufacture critical 
war implements, is impeded by this illogical 


regulation.” 
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All this leads one to wonder how stupid can 
the unions and the Government get? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
think this matter of removal of the dis- 
criminatory wheat shipping provision 
against wheat continues to be just as 
urgent today as it was last fall. 

Data continues to indicate an immedi- 
ate need in Russia for several million 
tons of wheat. 

I think it is regrettable that the re- 
striction was not removed last fall for 
whatever effect it might have had on the 
Soviet Union in connection with efforts 
to secure Soviet support in reaching a 
settlement of the war in Vietnam. 

I cannot say that the Russians will buy 
wheat from us next week if the restric- 
tion is removed. They still need wheat— 
75 to 100 million bushels now, if trade 
figures are reliable. But, as Mr. Hope’s 
splendid article points out, we have much 
to gain—more today than last fall—and 
little to lose by removing this trade dis- 
crimination against not just the Soviet 
Union, but against the producers and 
handlers of wheat in the United States. 

In my opinion, the administration 
should order this senseless restriction re- 
moved immediately. 


OUR LAST GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an address by D. 
Mead Johnson, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Mead Johnson & Co., 
Evansville, Ind. The speech, entitled 
“Our Last Great Opportunity,” was pre- 
sented on December 9, 1965, at she Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce’s 50th anni- 
versary salute to the company. 

We Hoosiers are proud of this com- 
pany whose contributions to research in 
drugs and related products has led to 
healthier and happy lives of millions of 
people throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR Last GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
(An address by D. Mead Johnson, president 
and chief executive officer, Mead Johnson 

& Co., presented at 50th anniversary salute 

to Mead Johnson & Co., by Evansville 

Chamber of Commerce, December 9, 1965, 

at Evansville, Ind.) 

It has been said that no man ever felt the 
deficiency of language so much as the grate- 
ful. It is not possible to express fittingly 
our profound gratitude for the honor you 
have bestowed on us. 

It is to the 4,000 people throughout the 
world who are Mead Johnson & Co. that this 
recognition rightfully belongs. These men 
and women know of our pride in them, but 
as you honor them here today, I am sure you 
do so not so much for what they have done, 
but for what they will do. Since they cannot 
all be here, perhaps you will permit me to 
honor and present the officers of the com- 
pany. 

They are in the line of individuals who 
have enriched our human and corporate his- 
tory and renew confidence in our true destiny. 

I praise them, not out of loyalty and affec- 
tion, but out of pride and conviction. 

We can all reflect nostalgically on the past 
50 years. There are pleasant memories, I am 
sure, for all of us in our times here in Evans- 
ville. Nostalgia is a bittersweet pleasure, 
but the best use of the past is to learn how 
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best to use the future. And the lessons of 
the past 50 years—a period that embraces 
the lifetime of many of us—are fortunately 
very clear and incisive. They say to us: To 
thrive, we must change. In this age of great 
uncertainties, there is only one thing we can 
be certain of: The future will be very differ- 
ent from today. 

In 1915 changes came so imperceptibly 
that plans were to fit conditions as they 
were, and the goal of most companies and 
most people was to eliminate the uncertain- 
ties—for most changes were looked on as 
threats, rather than opportunities. 


AN AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 


Today changes are so numerous and so 
rapid that it may well be called the age of 
revolutions. We have the revolution of the 
underdeveloped countries; the revolution of 
totalitarianism; the revolution of race rela- 
tions; the revolution of lower death rates 
and higher birth rates; the revolution of ed- 
ucation; the revolution of aspirations, with 
everyone clamoring for better, fuller lives; 
new upheavals of thought in religion and 
morality; new attitudes toward the role of 
government and the rights of the individual. 

There is a broad chain reaction among 
these, because each area in ferment creates 
great changes in other aspects of life. Any 
company, institution, community, or nation 
that seeks to stand unmoved in this turmoil 
is certain to decay. We are living through 
an age of revolutions—and in all revolutions, 
those who anticipate and move with the 
course of the future will succeed; those who 
try to cling only to what served in the past 
will be swept aside. 


CONTROL OF THE FUTURE 


Today the prudent man, company, or com- 
munity is one that anticipates its role under 
changing conditions and moves in time to 
fill that role. Survival in the 1960’s and 
1970’s will go not to the immutable, but to 
the adaptable. 

This realization in itself may be the most 
important change of all, for in the past sur- 
vival was considered the reward for resist- 
ing changes from established precepts. 

But, preparing for a new future, about 
which we can be certain only that it will be 
different, is a new and great challenge to 
man’s courage and creativity. It is far more 
than adaptability, for being able to go only 
whichever way the latest wind blows is to be 
nothing more than opportunistic. 

It may well be that one of the most im- 
portant developments in the past 50 years 
is one we never hear mentioned with the 
dramatic advances of aviation, space flight, 
wonder drugs, television, automation, and 
the rest. This is the conscious application 
of creative intelligence—and innovation—to 
the knowns and the unknowns that make up 
the future—to be astride the future rather 
than behind it. To plan intelligently is to 
wrest control of the future from chance. In 
this way we must cope with poisoned air and 
water, strangling transportation and com- 
munication inadequacies, population pres- 
sures, water shortages, and the rapidly grow- 
ing ills of our burgeoning world. 

In the early 1950's, we at Mead Johnson, 
as a matter of decision, engaged in a program 
of self-renewal—not knowing exactly what 
the future challenges would be, nor what 
course our own changes would bring, but 
certain that decay would result from stand- 
ing still. We knew we would go through 
trials and travail—and we have. We knew 
we would be traversing unknown paths, and 
that we would never feel the satisfaction of 
having it made. But, we are molding the 
course of our future. No man and no com- 
pany stands alone. Our company is de- 
pendent on conditions in business generally, 
in medicine and health, in government, in 
international affairs, in education—and in 
our community. So you may well ask, what 
does Mead Johnson & Co. expect to become, 
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because this will have an influence on what 
the future may hold for the community. 
And we ask, what will Evansville become, be- 
cause this will have an important influence 
on what becomes of Mead Johnson & Co. and 
other businesses of the present as well as 
those of the future. 

By 1975 Mead Johnson & Co. will have 
achieved global sales volume of approximate- 
ly $250 to $300 million—an increase of 2 
times. 

RESEARCH FOR LIFE 


The investment in research and develop- 
ment, which tripled in the past decade, will 
increase at a much greater rate. This effort 
is at the forefront of change and is the heart 
of our future. In essence, our business is 
research for life. 

In the next 5 years we expect to spend 
$30 million over the world to speed our 
growth. Of this, $20 million will be invested 
to build and equip new research, manufac- 
turing and administrative facilities in the 
Evansville area. For the community, this 
means major contributions to the economy, 
increased employment at our facilities, em- 
ployment for construction workers, greater 
purchases from local suppliers of materials, 
additional tax income for local government, 
and participation by a larger, well-educated 
work force in local community, educational, 
and governmental functions. 

But, these plans cannot be executed in a 
vacuum. They must be executed in a living 
pec: that is hospitable for what must be 

one. 

No company’s future can be any better 
than the caliber of people it is able to 
attract. This is increasingly true in all in- 
dustries, where research and development 
are so essential and managerial excellence is 
vital. New ideas come from exceptional peo- 
ple—the best educated, the most alert, the 
most dedicated. These are the exceptional 
people who are rare in any society, and for 
whom there is a bitter rivalry. This type 
of person is in great demand, and his own 
demands from life are high. He measures 
his worth in terms of his aspirations. He 
aspires to fulfillment of his own potential, 
to recognition of his uniqueness as an indi- 
vidual, to making important contributions 
to human welfare, to economic security. 
These aspirations a company can hope to 
meet, but he also aspires to the good things 
of life that come from how he and his 
family live: beauty, stimulating companion- 
ship, good education for his children, various 
recreational facilities, comforts and satis- 
faction such as libraries, music and drama, 
art and ideas, 

He aspires to greatness as an individual, 
greatness in the company he works for—and 
greatness in the society he lives in. Achiev- 
ing the Great Society is not just solving the 
massive social problems of our Nation, but 
more intimately, achieving the kind of com- 
munity the individual wants to spend his 
life in. 


THE NEW WAVE OF OPPORTUNITY 


For many years there has been a polariza- 
tion of talented people to the vast metropoli- 
tan centers of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. Too many par- 
ents in cities like Evansville have seen their 
sons and daughters go through college and 
move on to a vast urban center that seems 
to offer more challenge, more excitement, 
than the hometown. 

But now we have a shifting again—and 
perhaps the last great opportunity for Evans- 
ville. People are asking in alarm, “What’s 
wrong with New York?” “Can the sickness 
of the big cities be cured?” People are real- 
izing what overpopulation can do to these 
cities. They are asking themselves in an age 
of television and videophone, jet planes and 
facsimile pictures, whether the price of liv- 
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ing in an urban center is a necessary price 
to pay. 

Seldom has opportunity been so sharply 
outlined—yet largely unrecognized. Evans- 
ville and comparable cities may be the wave 
of the future—if they prepare for it. None 
of our forefathers and none of us ever could 
make a more certain investment than creat- 
ing an atmosphere for living a good life ina 
clean and satisfying environment—the en- 
tity that will be in greatest demand in the 
next generation. 

In 1958, the community organized to meet 
a crisis. Those who have been involved in 
the progress of the community since those 
dark days know that not only must the mo- 
mentum be maintained, it must be increased 
if this city is to achieve self-renewal. 

Great things are seldom done by unanim- 
ity or even consensus—they are done by a 
few imaginative, creative leaders. A com- 
munity is the lengthened shadow of its prime 
movers. Leaders who want to get things 
done can inspire the people—as New Haven 
has done in renewing its central city; as 
Houston is doing in becoming the space cen- 
ter of the United States; as Chicago is doing 
in overcoming crime and slums. Even small 
cities can lift themselves—as Stratford, On- 
tario, did with its annual Shakespeare Fes- 
tival; as Green Bay does with its support of 
a major football team. 

It’s not climate or even location—it is 
people and the pride of people that make the 
difference. Look at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—just a river apart. St. Paul for gen- 
erations was the king city of its region. But 
the leaders in Minneapolis were the ones 
who had the imagination, the creativity and 
the desire, and look at how the two cities 
compare today. 

Let us also remember that if we don’t move 
ahead, we're most certain to move back. 
Even young America is pocked with commu- 
nities that were once thriving and modern, 
but now are ghost towns. 


WHAT WE CAN ASPIRE TO 


And what rewards there are to contem- 
plate. By providing what the future de- 
mands, we will create new security, a better 
way of life, preservation of our freedom, and 
a glowing sense of accomplishment. What 
more can we ever hope to gain from our 
energies and our capital? 

We at Mead Johnson pledge our full sup- 
port, individually and collectively, toward 
achieving the goal of Evansville's self- 
renewal. We are eager to join with others 
similarly dedicated. 

I have tried to indicate where I believe our 
aspirations should lead us. Let us renew our 
dedication to the challenge and grasp this 
last great opportunity. 


FLOURISHING NATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I can report to you tonight what you have 
seen for yourselves already in every city and 
countryside: This Nation is flourishing. 

Workers are making more money than 
ever * $, 

More people are working than ever before 
in our history—an increase last year of 2½ 
million jobs. 


A recent editorial in the Wyoming 
Eagle commented on the near full em- 
ployment which the Nation now enjoys, 
and stated that ‘‘the United States is en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in all his- 
tory.” 

Because this editorial by the Eagle’s 
editor, Bernard Horton, touches upon a 
subject that is important to all of us, I 
feel that my colleagues would like to see 
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it and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cheyenne Wyoming Eagle, Jan. 18, 
1966] 
NEAR FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment dropped in December to 
4.1 percent of the labor force—its lowest 
level in 8½ years. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reported 
that the jobless rate had fallen under the 
pressures of the military buildup in Viet- 
nam, the economic boom at home, and 
Great Society programs. 

It predicted a further decline below 4 per- 
cent by next spring. The December rate 
was the lowest since May 1957. 

The number of Americans with jobs last 
month was 72,740,000, an all-time record for 
December. Only 2.6 percent of adult men 
were out of work—the fewest in more than 
a decade. 

There still were two wildly fluctuating job 
markets —teenagers and nonwhites. The 
unemployment rate was well above the na- 
tional level in those areas. 

Teenage unemployment in December was 
13.1 percent of the labor force, a slight in- 
crease over November. Nonwhites out of 
work totaled 7.3 percent, a slight decrease. 

The otherwise bright labor picture was 
clouded somewhat by a report from Arthur 
M. Ross, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to 
the effect that some heavy manufacturing 
centers, as well as certain defense industries, 
were having trouble finding workers. 

The worst manpower squeeze, according to 
Ross, has been felt in construction and metal- 
working machinery. He said aircraft ord- 
nance electronics industries, vital to the U.S. 
defense effort, have had trouble finding 
skilled engineers, scientists, mathematicians, 
tool and die makers and other specialists. 

The reports underscore several facts: 

The United States is enjoying the greatest 
prosperity in all history. 

The Nation is very, very near the long- 
sought goal of full employment. 

There still is need for skilled workers in 
many fields, and the word “skilled” should 
be underscored. 

Training for these skills is more important 
than ever. 

It is vitally important that teenagers, in- 
stead of dropping out of school, continue 
their education at least through high school. 
After that they should either continue their 
education or seek specialized training to 
qualify themselves for positions requiring 
particular skills. 


DR. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, oc- 
casionally, institutions are properly re- 
ferred to as the lengthened shadow of 
one man. Never was this more true than 
of the National Geographic magazine 
which was developed to its great prestige, 
usefulness, attractivenes, and wide cir- 
culation by Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
who after a fruitful career as its editor 
and publisher and for many years presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society, 
has died at the ripe age of 90. 

Under his guidance the National Geo- 
graphic has become a national institu- 
tion. Probably few magazines ever pub- 
lished are so prized and so widely read 
both for their illustrations and descrip- 
tive content. 

We Alaskans should be particularly 
grateful to the staff of the National Geo- 
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graphic for the magnificent photographs 

of our State’s unsurpassed scenic beauty. 

One of the greatest achievements of the 

National Geographic magazine, among 

its many, were the expeditions it sent to 

the then most remote parts of Alaska 
after the great volcanic explosion of 

Katmai in 1912. These expeditions, 

headed by Dr. Robert Griggs, recording 

for the first time the sequela of the 
greatest volcanic upheaval of modern 
times, led President Woodrow Wilson in 

1918 to establish the Katmai National 

Monument, the largest area in the na- 

tional park system. It was long famed 

for its “valley of 10,000 smokes.” It con- 
tinues to be an area of rare beauty and 
unique natural phenomena as indeed are 

Alaska’s other two great parks and 

monuments—Mount McKinley National 

Park and Glacier Bay National Monu- 

ment. 

More recently the National Geographic 
has published a superb article by W. E. 
Garrett profusely illustrated, as all of 
them are, of Alaska’s Marine Highway— 
the State-operated ferry system which 
travels daily from Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, up the famed Inside Passage 
to its terminus at Haines, stopping on the 
way at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Sitka—on every third trip—Juneau, and 
Skagway. 

The National Geographic is a unique 
magazine and its content has steadily 
improved through the years. Its every 
issue is a triumph of the photographic 
art. It is a living memorial to the vision 
and enterprise of Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the obit- 
uary article from the New York Times 
of Saturday, February 5, entitled “Dr. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor Dies—President of 
Geographic Society” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Dr. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR DIES— PRESIDENT 
OF GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY—EDITOR OF MAGA- 
ZINE 55 YEARS INTRODUCED PROros, IN- 
CREASED CIRCULATION TO 4.5 MILLION 
Bappeck, N.S., February 4.—Dr. Gilbert H. 

Grosvenor, chairman of the board and 

former president of the National Geographic 

Society and editor of the National Geo- 

graphic magazine from 1899 to 1954, died 

on the Cape Breton Island estate once owned 
by his father-in-law, the inventor Alexander 

Graham Bell. He was 90 years old. 

Dr. Grosvenor had celebrated his last 
birthday here on the estate, Beinn Breagh— 
Gaelic for beautiful mountain! on October 
28. Illness prevented his return to his home 
in Bethesda, Md. 

With him at his death were his son, Dr. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, president of the 
society and editor of the National Geo- 
graphic, and a daughter, Dr. Mabel H. Gros- 
venor. Also surviving are four other 
daughters, Mrs. Samuel A. Gaylie, Mrs. 
Joseph Marion Jones, Mrs. Walter Kendall 
Myers and Mrs. Torfinn Oftedal, and 30 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
Mrs. Grosvenor, the former Elsie May Bell, 
died in 1964 at the age of 84. 

A private funeral service will be held here 
tomorrow afternoon, a public service at the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton on Wednesday at 2 pm. The body will 
be buried in the family vault at the Rock 
Creek Cemetery there. 
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MAGIC CARPET TO WORLD 


Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor made the Na- 
tional Geographic a magic carpet that car- 
ried its readers vicariously to the wondrous 
and adventurous places of the earth. 

No place was too hot, too cold, too high, 
too deep in the sea, nor too dangerous. And 
it was done in photographs, many stunning- 
ly dramatic, such as those in color in the 
75th anniversary issue oi October 1963, which 
took the reader effortlessly to the top of the 
world on the first successful American con- 
quest of Mount Everest. 

The same issue also displayed in color the 
dazzling treasures of the Tutankhamen af- 
ter they were removed especially from their 
sealed cases in a Cairo museum. 

In one of the few appearances of Dr. Gros- 
venor’s words in print, in the September 23, 
1943, issue of the New Yorker magazine, 
Geoffrey T. Hillman quoted his belief that 
“the science of geography covered practically 
everything thero is, and that a magazine de- 
voted to its interests should also cover prac- 
tically everything there is.” 

Dr. Grosvenor continued: 

“A revolutionary idea. Why not popularize 
the science of geography, and take it into 
the home of people? Why not transform 
the society’s magazine form from one cold 
geographic fact, expressed in hieroglyphic 
terms, which the layman cannot understand, 
into a vehicle for carrying out the living, 
breathing, human-interest truth about the 
great world of ours to the people? Would 
not that be the greatest agency of all for 
the diffusion of geographical knowledge? 

“The subject matter covers almost the en- 
tire range of nature, from the ant to the ele- 
phant, from the hummingbird to the trum- 
peter swan, from tiny tropical fish to the 
gigantic whale, from microscopic spores of 
mold to the mighty sequoia and eucalyptus 
trees, It deals with nearly every part of the 
earth, from the teeming pavements of New 
York and London to equatorial jungle and 
polar wastes. 

“Here, in a photograph, a solitary Moslem 
kneels beside his camel amid the dreary 
dunes of the desert, turns his face toward 
faraway Mecca, and strikes his turbaned 
brow against the sands in obeisance at the 
hour of prayer. There, a handsome Ruma- 
nian peasant girl, barefoot, in gaily embroi- 
dered dress, strides through the cool waters 
of a mountain stream, her water pitchers 
swinging from a stick across her shoulder, 
the joy of living in her eye and step; per- 
haps she is in love.” 

FINANCING THE SCIENCES 

Walter Sullivan, science editor of the New 
York Times, has said of Dr. Grosvenor: 

“He headed a highly successful organiza- 
tion, in that its magazine, enjoying tax- 
free status, has long been a great money- 
maker. Geographers respect the organization 
as a professional society, and the profits of 
the magazine have been used to finance a 
number of important scientific ventures. 

“Among these one can cite the Palomar Sky 
Survey—a monumental atlas of the heavens 
that stands alone in its field. Likewise, it 
has supported archeological work that has 
produced only a modest return in terms 
of magazine articles—for example, the ex- 
cavations at Mesa Verde in Colorado and the 
work of Dr. Louis Seymour Bazett Leakey, 
the British anthropologist, on some of the 
most ancient human (and humanlike) re- 
mains in Africa (found in the Olduvia Gorge 
in Tanganyika.)” 

Behind the spectacular issues of the maga- 
zine, nearly as popular with students as with 
adults, is the story of Dr. Grosvenor, a pre- 
paratory schoolteacher who gave up his 
post to take a job on the magazine when 
it had a circulation of 1,000 and no money, 
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Today the magazine goes into 4.5 million 
homes, offices, institutions and schools and 
has reserve capital in the millions. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s entry into publishing came 
at the age of 23 in 1899, after his graduation 
from Amherst College and his marriage to 
Elsie May Bell, daughter of Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone 
and the president of the National Geographic 
Society. 

The young man (whose name is pro- 
nounced “Grovenor”) found the magazine at 
that time as dry as dust to most people be- 
cause of its technical papers for scientists. 


TWO NEW IDEAS 


As the new editor, young Grosvenor pro- 
posed two innovations—not warmly received, 
either—to use photographs extensively and 
sell memberships in the society instead of 
subscriptions. Members would get the maga- 
zine free. 

Both ideas, which could not be put into 
practice for several years, proved astute. 

The lavish use of pictures has been 
described as a pioneering effort at photo 
journalism. The emphasis was on superior 
quality and technical excellence in color 
when it became available. 

One of the characteristics of the once dull 
and dusty magazine became the seminude 
photographs, generally of young people in 
tropical lands. 

If much of the writing of the magazine 
was notably dry, the names of the authors 
carried weight. Among these were Dr. 
Grosvenor’s father-in-law; his second cousin, 
William Howard Taft; Robert E. Peary, Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Roald Amundsen, Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, whose claim to discovering 
the North Pole was rejected by the society; 
William Beebe, Herbert Hoover, Calvin Cool- 
idge, Charles Lindberg, John D. Rockefeller 
and Joseph C. Grew. 

While the prices paid to authors varied, it 
was commonly reported that the magazine 
was one of the highest-paying—about $5,000 
for an acceptable article with acceptable 
photographs. 

The membership plant proved as success- 
ful not only because it appealed to the pub- 
lic to be in some small way a sponsor of 
expeditions, but also because the society was 
ruled a nonprofit educational organization. 

In later years, Dr. Grosvenor, a quiet man 
with a thin, white mustache, said he could 
see nothing magic in his formula for the 
magazine’s success. 


TURNING POINT IN 1905 


To him, the revolution he engineered was 
simply a matter of obvious commonsense. 
The turning point in the magazine’s for- 
tunes is generally reckoned as having oc- 
curred in 1905. 

The success has been such that the heavily 
scientific and eminently respectable Amer- 
ican Geographical Society is usually over- 
shadowed in the mind of the public by the 
National Geographic Society and its mag- 
azine. Newspapers, too, sometimes confuse 
the two organizations. 

Dr. Grosvenor was born October 28, 1875, 
in Constantinople, now Istanbul. His Massa- 
chusetts ancestry goes back to 1662. His 
father was Edwin Augustus Grosvenor, pro- 
fessor of history for two decades at the 
American-sponsored Robert College in Tur- 
key. Through his mother, Lillian Hovey 
Waters, he claimed descent from two vic- 
tims of Salem’s witchcraft trials in 1692. 

He was one of identical twins. The other, 
Edwin, died several years ago. 

Except for a brief period during the Russo- 
Turkish War, the twins grew up in Turkey 
and came to the United States to go to pre- 
paratory school and college. 

At Worcester Academy, Gilbert Grosvenor 
took prizes for writing, Latin, mathematics, 
and oratory. At Amherst the twins were 
elected to the scholastic honor fraternity, 
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Phi Beta Kappa, and were graduated magna 
cum laude in 1897. 

Gilbert, who received a master’s degree 
from Ambherst in 1901 and a doctor of let- 
ters degree in 1926, began teaching languages, 
algebra, chemistry, and public speaking at 
the Englewood (N.J.) Academy for Boys, 
while Edwin studied law. It was at this 
period that Bell invited Gilbert to Washing- 
ton, where the little National Geographic 
Society magazine was being published. 

During the next 5 years, Bell paid the 
youthful Gilbert $6,900 out of his own pocket, 
made him managing editor in chief in 1903. 
Mr. Grosvenor began his innovation with 
color photography in 1910. In 1920, he be- 
came president of the society. 

Dr. Grosvenor's collection of academic de- 
grees continued. He received doctor of laws 
degrees from Georgetown University in 1921, 
from the College of William and Mary in 
1930 and from Lafayette College in 1938. He 
added doctor of letters degrees from the 
University of Maryland in 1938 and the 
University of Miami in 1944. An honorary 
doctorate of laws was conferred upon him 
in 1957 by the University of Alaska. 


STUDENTS SUPPORT VIETNAM 
COMMITMENT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, although 
the overwhelming majority of young 
Americans vigorously support the firm 
commitment of their Government in 
Vietnam, it often appears that the vocal 
minority which opposes this commit- 
ment is more representative of student 
opinion. 

Every public opinion poll has proven 
that this is not true. What is true is 
that the majority of students who sup- 
port the administration often remain si- 
lent. It is always easier to gather oppo- 
sition to a program than support for it, 
for those who believe the Nation is on 
the proper course often fail to see any 
urgency in making their views known. 

Today, however, many young people 
are reacting to the publicity which has 
tended to portray their generation as 
one which fails to understand that the 
stakes in Vietnam are those of freedom 
versus tyranny. 

Young Americans do understand what 
is involved in Vietnam. This is evident 
by the hundreds of thousands of signa- 
tures which have come to Washington on 
petitions endorsing the administration. 
This is evident in blood drives, and cloth- 
ing drives, and book drives. 

It is also evident in thoughtful resolu- 
tions which many student groups have 
seen fit to pass within their organiza- 
tions. I wish to share with my colleagues 
one such statement of support. 

This resolution is from the Young 
Democrats of Colorado at the University 
of Denver. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Denver, Colo., February 6, 1966. 

Senator Dopp: We, the Young Demo- 
crats of Colorado, on the University of Den- 
ver campus, wish to unanimously affirm our 
continued support for U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. In answer to current student protest 
regarding the present administration's poli- 
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cies, we hereby declare to endorse the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An ultimate military victory for the 
United States in Vietnam, or, if possible, a 
jointly negotiated peace arrived at by all 
the parties involved. 

2. The development by the United States 
of a feasible means for economic reconstruc- 
tion and redevelopment in cooperation with 
the Vietnamese people. 

3. Combined action by the United States 
and Vietnam in the supervision of land and 
social reforms as needed by the Vietnamese, 

In conclusion, we wish to express our un- 
reserved approval for the administration’s 
firm stand regarding the U.S. moral commit- 
ments to Vietnam and southeast Asia, and, 
in the light of present Communist-led ag- 
gression, have endorsed the U.S. use of retal- 
iatory military action as seen necessary. 

We feel assured that the U.S. policy of 
moral commitment to Vietnam and south- 
east Asia will show itself to ourselves and to 
history as amply justified. 

Dr. ROBERT L. ECKELBERG, 
ALAN STEINBERG, 
President. 


MARTIN J. O’DONNELL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of my constituents, Mr. Mar- 
tin J. O’Donnell, widely known lawyer, 
died in Kansas City. The contributions 
he made during his long life are worthy 
of attention. 

Mr. O’Donnell was counsel in many 
famous cases of this century. Several 
appear in various student casebooks 
studied in the law schools of our Nation. 
Perhaps the most notable was his role 
in giving concrete meaning to the con- 
stitutional guarantee against unreason- 
able search and seizure. As a 36-year- 
old lawyer, Mr. O’Donnell argued the 
case of Weeks against the United States 
before the Supreme Court. As the 
lawyers in this body know, the Supreme 
Court sustained Mr. O’Donnell’s conten- 
tions in that landmark decision uphold- 
ing the sanctity and privacy of a man’s 
home. 

Mr. O’Donnell was codefense attorney 
in the murder trial of Robert Stroud, 
who later became known as the birdman 
of Alcatraz. The widely known lawyer 
joined in formulating an appeal to Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson who commuted 
Stroud’s death sentence. 

A soldier in the Spanish-American 
War, Mr. O’Donnell later became active 
in the Society of the Army of the Philip- 
pines. It was he who offered the resolu- 
tion which the society adopted to change 
its name to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. O’Donnell was that organiza- 
tion’s first judge advocate general. 

Because of his contributions to our 
national life, it is appropriate that this 
brief mention of his splendid career be 
included in the Recorp of the Senate. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, FEBRUARY 
12-19 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, during 
the week of February 12 through 19, par- 
ticular attention will be drawn through- 
out the country to the history of the 
Negro people. Because we are ashamed 
of the slavery and subsequent injus- 
tice to which Negroes have been subject- 
ed, there is a tendency for us to ignore 
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the history of the Negro people alto- 
gether. Too few Americans read about 
the exploration and exploitation of 
Africa. Too few of us comprehend the 
brutality of the slave trade. Too few of 
us learn of the heroic regiment of Ne- 
groes formed in Massachusetts that went 
to war to end slavery forever and to save 
the Union. And not enough of us appre- 
ciate the gigantic courage of Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, who set up schools for 
Negro children throughout the South and 
invested them with her will and her 
warmth. 

More and more, as we work to correct 
the injustices long suffered by our Negro 
citizens, we are opening our eyes to the 
deserved distinction of various persons 
of unusual ability who happened to be 
Negro. Fortunately the genius of Car- 
ver and Booker T. Washington could not 
be arrested by prejudice, nor the talents 
of Mahalia Jackson, Marian Anderson, 
and Leontyne Price frozen in neglect. 

Indeed, American music and art are 
being enriched by the creative expression 
of American Negroes. Like the writings 
of Mark Twain and the politics of Jack- 
son and Lincoln, this non-European 
influence distills in our culture a unique- 
ly American essence. It is an exciting 
phenomenon. 

For too long, because of our shame, we 
have ignored vital personalities and 
events in American history. In doing so 
we have helped to deprive Negro Ameri- 
cans of the self-respect that is their 
birthright. During Negro History Week 
this year let us look with renewed admi- 
ration at the endurance of those who 
have risen despite awesome barriers to 
profound distinction in many careers, 
and with pride in the wisdom of those 
who have propelled our society out of 
blindness and inertia toward liberty and 
dignity for every man. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. GILBERT H. 
GROSVENOR OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, who succumbed 
to death last Friday, will long be remem- 
bered and honored for his manifold 
achievements in his long and full life, 
four score years and ten. 

Dr. Grosvenor combined six careers— 
editor, geographer, educator, scientist, 
writer, and administrator—to build the 
National Geographic Society and its 
monthly magazine into a authoritative 
organization respected throughout the 
world. 

By his own explorations, discoveries, 
and writings, Dr. Grosvenor’s remem- 
brance will long be perpetuated by the 
many achievements he made and the 
many honors he earned. From the time 
he joined the National Geographic Soci- 
ety until his recent retirement in 1954, 
his lively interest and support of projects 
were chiefly responsible for our knowing 
more about our world and the natural 
phenomena which inhabit it. The son- 
in-law of Alexander Graham Bell, he 
carried forward the inventive and ex- 
plorative bent of the Bell family, as 
well as his own. Both of them, Alexander 
Graham Bell and Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
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were cast in the mold of the renaissance 
man, inventive, scholarly, explorative, 
inquisitive, and enlightened. 

As a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Grosvenor, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article on page one and continuing 
on page B—4 of the Washington Evening 
Star of February 4, 1966, “Dr. Grosvenor, 
90, dies; Led National Geographic,” an 
article from the Saturday, February 5, 
1966, issue of the Washington Daily News 
entitled “Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, of Geo- 
graphic,” and an editorial from the Sun- 
day, February 6, 1966, Washington Star, 
entitled “Gilbert H. Grosvenor,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 4, 1966] 
Dr. GROSVENOR, 90, DIES—LED NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 

Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, who built the 
National Geographic Society and its maga- 
zine into the world’s largest nonprofit scien- 
tific organization, died today at the age of 
90. 

At the time of his death at Beinn Bhreagh, 
his summer home at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, 
Grosvenor was chairman of the society’s 
board of trustees. 

Earlier he had distinguished himself as 
editor, geographer, educator, scientist, writer, 
and president for the society—combining 
half a dozen careers in one remarkably active 
and productive life. 


TRANSFORMED LEAN START 


When he assumed leadership at the turn 
of the century the society had only 1,000 
members and an unpromising outlook. 

Editing the magazine from 1899 to 1954, he 
transformed a slim, academic journal into 
the present highly respected publication 
that is mailed each month to 4.5 million 
society members all over the world. 

By popularizing and humanizing a once- 
leaden subject, Grosvenor earned the title, 
“Geographer to Millions.” He stripped ge- 
ography of its technical wrappings, and 
brought the wonders of the world to homes 
and classrooms in the form of vivid words, 
photographs and maps. 

Grosvenor demanded absolute accuracy of 
his writers, and timely and informative arti- 
cles of lasting value. As a result, thousands 
of bound volumes of the National Geo- 
graphic are continually used as references in 
libraries, schools, and homes. 


PHOTOGRAPH PIONEER 


He pioneered in the use of photographs, 
especially natural-color pictures, as maga- 
zine illustrations. At a time when other 
editors thought photoengravings shoddy 
and scientists dismissed them as trivial, 
Grosvenor realized their importance. He 
used many. 

When Grosvenor began work on the maga- 
zine, photographs of geographic interest 
were scarce. He bought a camera, paying 
more than his month’s salary for it, and em- 
barked on more than six decades of picture- 
taking. 

Realizing the need for good maps, Gros- 
venor organized a first-rate cartiographic 
staff. It produced distinctive maps in color, 
and contributed original techniques and 
projections to the science of cartography. 
From the first, Grosvenor chose timely sub- 
jects for maps, thus adding to their interest 
and usefulness. 

Under his leadership, the National Geo- 
graphic Society sponsored and supported 
scores of expeditions and research projects. 
Many were in cooperation with the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment, scientific institutions and univer- 
sities. 
PROJECTS OF WIDE SCOPE 


Those expeditions reached into the strato- 
sphere, down to the ocean’s depths, across 
ice to both poles, and to the remotest cor- 
ners of the world. The society helped un- 
cover the remains of earliest man, unlock 
the secrets of pre-Columbian Indians in the 
Americas, and investigate the lives of pres- 
ent-day primitive peoples. It participated in 
the creation of a monument sky atlas, and in 
basic research on cosmic rays, eclipses, and 
meteors. 

In recognition of Grosvenor’s advancement 
of science, many explorers and naturalists 
named natural features and new species after 
him. There is a Mount Grosvenor (20,000 
feet) in China; a Gilbert Grosvenor Trail 
and Mountain Range in Antarctica, named 
by Adm. Richard E. Byrd; Lake Grosvenor 
on the Alaskan Peninsula; Grosvenor Glacier 
in the Peruvian Andes; Grosvenor Island in 
the Canadian Arctic; Grosvenor Arch, a nat- 
ural bridge in Utah; Cichlornis grosvenori, a 
thicket warbler of New Britain Island. A 
South American fish, a seashell found in 
Greenland’s waters, and a Chinese drug plant 
bear scientific variations of Grosvenor's 
name. 

In 1900, Grosvenor was married to Elsie 
May Bell, daughter of Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone and the sec- 
ond president of the society. 


TIRELESS TRAVELERS 


Dr. and Mrs. Grosvenor traveled inde- 
fatigably to gather material for the maga- 
zine. Together they journeyed hundreds of 
thousands of miles by ship, train, airliner, 
bush plane, and automobile; they rode in 
caravans and joggled on muleback; they 
went on foot when the going was really 
rough. 

With camera, they ranged from Alaska to 
Brazil, from Norwegian fjords to the Cape 
of Good Hope, from Hong Kong and Hang- 
chow to Cusco and La Paz. They toured 
North and South America, Europe and the 
Near East. 

Two years after celebrating their golden 
wedding anniversary, Dr. and Mrs. Gros- 
venor made a 3-month, 30,000-mile safari 
through the heart of Africa. He often said 
Mrs. Grosvenor “gave a magic touch to the 
society when she consented to marry me.” 


FLEW OVER POLE AT 77 


Dr. Grosvenor had to wait until he was 
77 to fulfill one ambition. At 11:29 a.m. on 
May 23, 1953, he flew over the North Pole 
in an Air Force plane. 

Typically, the trip was no mere excursion. 
Dr. Grosvenor became the first man to locate 
the pole by making aerial photographs from 
all sides. A photogrammetric engineer who 
later checked Dr. Grosvenor’s computations 
found them to be exactly right. 

After their African safari, Dr. and Mrs. 
Grosvenor made two journeys to Alaska, and 
other trips to the Caribbean, Rome, Istanbul 
and Bermuda. 

Mrs. Grosvenor died on December 26, 1964. 

Grosvenor brought to his life’s work vision 
and enthusiasm, but no previous experience 
in journalism. His formative years, how- 
ever, had given him an unusual interest in 
geography. He was born October 28, 1875, 
in Constantinople (Istanbul), Turkey, to 
American parents, Edwin Augustus and Lilian 
Hovey Waters Grosvenor. His father was 
then professor of history at the American- 
endowed Robert College. 

With his twin sons at his heels, the elder 
Grosvenor explored Istanbul from end to 
end, gathering material for his two-volume 
work, “Constantinople.” Gilbert occasionally 
helped his father with the research. 

In 1891, Edwin Grosvenor returned to the 
United States with his family to teach at 
Amherst College. Gilbert Grosvenor was 
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graduated from Amherst with the bachelor 
of arts degree magna cum laude in 1897, 
He received the master of arts degree in 1901. 

Young Grosvenor was teaching at Engle- 
wood Academy, New York, when he received 
an invitation from Dr. Bell, president of the 
National Geographic Society, and a family 
friend, to edit the organization’s journal. 

The e was the official organ of the 
society, founded in 1888 in Washington, D.C., 
“for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” 

The society was badly in debt and the cir- 
culation of its magazine was tiny when 23- 
year-old Gilbert Grosvenor reported for work 
on April 1, 1899. He was the society’s sole 
paid employee. 


SMALL RENTED ROOM 


The headquarters was half of a small 
rented room on the fifth floor of a downtown 
Washington office building. The room was 
littered with old magazines, newspapers, and 
a few ledgers—the only visible property of 
the society. 

For a time, Bell contributed $100 monthly 
to the society to pay the editor's salary. But 
young Grosvenor felt strongly that the orga- 
nization should not rely on a benefactor's 
assistance. He resolved to learn, as quickly 
as possible, what kind of geographic magazine 
the public would buy. 

He studied geographic books that had been 
widely read and respected for years, search- 
ing for the key to their enduring appeal. 

“Finally I was convinced that I had the 
answer,” Dr. Grosvenor recalled. “Each was 
an accurate, eyewitness, firsthand account, 
Each contained simple, straightforward 
writing—writing that sought to make pic- 
tures in the reader’s mind.” 

Grosvenor’s belief in a simple style was 
strengthened when, with many misgivings, 
he printed a difficult technical article. 
Letters of protest came even from educators. 
From that day on, he decided, the National 
Geographic would print no sentences that 
could not be readily understood. 


MADE OWN PICTURE 


Among the many Geographic articles that 
Dr. Grosvenor wrote in the early days of his 
editorship were: “Benguet—the Garden of 
the Philippines”; “Bulgaria, the Peasant 
State“; Colossal Natural Bridges of Utah”; 
“Fishes That Build Nests and Take Care of 
Their Young”; “Our Heralds of Storm and 
Flood (U.S. Weather Bureau)“; and “Prog- 
ress on the Panama Canal.” 

Grosvenor wanted exciting pictures, too. 
Since they were hard to find, he began mak- 
ing pictures for the magazine himself. His 
first set showed Alexander Graham Bell’s 
dramatic experiments to carry men aloft in 
his tetrahedral kites. 

One December morning in 1904, Grosvenor 
found himself 11 pages of copy short with no 
good manuscript available. 


FIRST PICTURES OF LHASA 


He found a bulky package on his desk and 
opened it. Inside were 50 striking photo- 
graphs of the forbidden city of Lhasa, Tibet, 
taken by a Russian explorer. He offered them 
to the society free, for publication. The pho- 
tographs were the first of Tibet's capital and 
so extraordinary that the editor decided to 
fill all 11 pages with them. 

“When I went home,” Grosvenor recalled, 
“I told my wife I expected to be fired for 
filling 11 pages with pictures. No magazine 
had ever done such a thing.” 

But his anxiety soon was dispelled when 
members of the society stopped him in the 
street to tell him how much they enjoyed the 
photographic layout. A few days later, 
Grosvenor was unanimously elected to the 
society’s board of managers, now called 
trustees. 

Color pages soon began appearing regularly 
in the magazine. The practice, in the words 
of Historian Frank Luther Mott, “transformed 
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the Geographic into a kind of periodical never 
before known.” 

Grosvenor built up a vast collection of 
natural-color photographs that constitutes a 
priceless record of the dress, scenery, archi- 
tecture, and daily life of both the civilized 
nations and isolated tribal communities of 
the present age. It will remain a mine of 
source material for historians. 

Meantime, Grosvenor’s lively editorial 
policies were attracting more new members 
to the society. In 1906, the editor was able 
to advise the board that an excess of receipts 
above the expenses would be sufficient to 
permit the National Geographic Society to 
begin annual grants for research. 

Grosvenor recommended that the society 
subscribe $1,000 toward the cost of Robert 
E. Peary's expedition to the North Pole. 
This was the first grant by the society from 
its own resources for the express purpose of 
exploration. 

Through the years Grosvenor attracted a 
galaxy of explorers and other distinguished 
men to recount their findings and exploits 
in lectures and the magazine’s pages. 
These included Peary, Roald Amundsen, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Adm. Richard. E. 
Byrd, Sir Henry Stanley, Roy Chapman An- 
drews, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Gen. 
John J. Pershing, Joseph C. Grew, Lord Hali- 
fax, Elihu Root, J. J. Jusserand, Joseph Con- 
rad, and many others. 

The magazine's frequent presentation of 
timely articles, photographs and maps owed 
much to Grosvenor’s gift for anticipating 
events. 

Visiting Europe in 1913, he came away 
convinced that war was inevitable. On his 
return to Washington, he arranged to have 
a European map, including the new Balkan 
states, prepared, engraved, printed, and held 
in waiting. When war broke out in August 
1914, National Geographic Society members 
received an up-to-date map the same month. 


WESTERN FRONT MAP IN 1918 


The society’s famous map of the Western 
Front, issued in 1918, was in demand all 
over the world. When Hitler seized Austria 
in March 1938, the society issued a map of 
Europe and the Mediterranean. A few days 
after the Nazis invaded Poland in September 
1939, members received a map of Central 
Europe. 

Throughout World War II, National Geo- 
graphic cartographers worked in close co- 
operation with the military. Allied armed 
forces used the society’s maps, as well as its 
countless photographs, taken in peacetime, 
of suddenly strategic cities, harbors, and 
railroads. 

One morning shortly after Pearl Harbor, a 
White House aid called Grosvenor and asked 
for a map showing a little town near Singa- 
pore then under Japanese attack. The town 
did not appear on White House charts. 
Dr. Grosvenor sent over a map pinpointing 
the location. 

When the society’s membership passed the 
half-million mark in 1917, the board of 
managers presented Grosvenor with a cer- 
tificate of appreciation. Three years later, 
he was elected president of the society. He 
arranged for reincorporation of the non- 
profit society so that instead of a board of 
managers elected annually, society affairs 
could be directed more efficiently by a board 
of trustees elected for life. 

Grosvenor also managed to find time to 
pursue his lifelong avocation of nature study. 
His interest was reflected in many magazine 
articles on national parks and forests, wild 
flowers, animals, and the wonders of plant, 
insect, and marine life. 

An ardent bird watcher, he filled the pages 
of National Geographic with hundreds of 
extraordinary pictures of birds in action. 

“Wild Acres,” the Grosvenor home at 5400 
Grosvenor Lane, Bethesda, once held an Au- 
dubon Society and U.S. Biological Survey rec- 
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ord for having 59 pairs of birds nesting on a 
single acre adjoining the house. One May 
morning, a visiting Audubon class identified 
more than 100 species on the grounds. 

Dr. and Mrs. Grosvenor also maintained 
their summer home, “Beinn Bhreagh” (Beau- 
tiful Mountain), at Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 
Their winter home was in Miami. 

Grosvenor had seven children, six of whom 
are living. 

His son, Melville Bell Grosvenor, a gradu- 
ate of the U.S. Naval Academy, has been 
president of the society and editor of the 
magazine. 

He also leaves five daughters, Mrs. Samuel 
A. Gayley, of 5400 Grosvenor Lane, Bethesda; 
Dr. Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, of 2203 
Wyoming Avenue NW.; Mrs. Joseph Marion 
Jones, of 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW.; 
and Mrs. Walter Kendall Myers, of 3011 45th 
Street NW., and Mrs. Torfinn Oftedal, Oslo, 
Norway. He has 30 grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. 

Among his many honors was one from the 
King of Norway, who made him a member 
of the Order of St. Olav. France named him 
an officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
Belgium decorated him with its Order of 
Leopold II, in the rank of commander. 

Grosvenor held honorary memberships in 
geographic societies the worlc over, and was 
a member of more than 40 other scientific 
groups and civic organizations, 

A past president of Washington’s Cosmos 
Club, Grosvenor belonged to many other 
clubs, including the Alfalfa Club and Na- 
tional Press Club of Washington and the 
Explorers Club of New York. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


He was awarded honorary degrees from 
Georgetown University, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Lafayette College; Am- 
herst College, the University of Maryland, 
and University of Miami; South Dakota 
State School of Mines and the George Wash- 
ington University. 

Grosvenor was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Gamma Theta Upsilon (national 
professional geographical fraternity), Kappa 
Alpha Mu (national honorary fraternity in 
photo-journalism), Sigma Delta Chi (na- 
tional professional journalistic fraternity), 
Society of the Sigma Xi (national scientific 
honor society), and Psi Upsilon (national 
social fraternity). 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 5, 1966] 


Dr. GILBERT GROSVENOR OF GEOGRAPHIC 


Gilbert Grosvenor was a 23-year-old 
teacher at Englewood Academy in New Jersey 
when Alexander Graham Bell, a family friend, 
hired him to edit the small monthly mag- 
azine published by the National Geographic 
Society. 

The magazine had a circulation of 1,000, 
and Dr. Grosvenor had to address his first 
mailing and carry the editions to the post 
office. 

When Dr. Grosvenor died yesterday at 90, 
the magazine had a worldwide circulation 
of 4.5 million. Dr. Grosvenor had combined 
six careers—editor, geographer, educator, 
scientist, writer, and administrator. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s health had failed recently 
and he had not returned to his Bethesda 
home, “Wild Acres,” from the family sum- 
mer home near Baddeck, Nova Scotia. His 
son, Dr. Melville Grosvenor, editor and presi- 
dent of the National Geographic since his 
father retired in 1954 to become chairman of 
the board, had been called there Saturday. 

MARRIED MISS BELL 

A year after Dr. Grosvenor joined the Geo- 
graphic, he married Dr. Bell’s daughter, Elsie 
May. They traveled the world over, by every 
means of transportation, before her death in 
December 1964. Two years after celebrating 
their golden wedding anniversary, they made 
a 3-month, 30,000-mile safari through Africa. 
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When he was 77, Dr. Grosvenor took his 
first flight over the North Pole—and became 
the first man to locate it by making aerial 
photographs. 

Dr. Grosvenor was born in Constantinople 
where his father was teaching at an Amer- 
ican-endowed college. His interest in re- 
search started when he helped his father, a 
historian, gather material for a book. 

He was graduated magna cum laude from 
Amherst in 1897. The college later gave him 
a doctorate. 

Dr. Bell and Dr. Grosvenor both wanted to 
make the magazine interesting to laymen 
and Dr. Grosvenor determined that firsthand 
accounts in “writing that sought to make 
pictures in the reader’s mind” were the an- 
swer. That policy persists. 

He inaugurated the wide use of pictures 
and, when he could not find dramatic ones 
he took them himself. In November 1910, 
the magazine began using color. 

AGE-OLD POLICY 

Dr. Bell helped him establish one photo- 
graphic policy. 

“In 1903,” Dr. Grosvenor once recalled, “I 
asked his opinion concerning some pictures 
of Filipino women working in the fields, 
naked from the waist up. Should we publish 
them? Print them, advised the famous sci- 
entist, agreeing with me that prudery should 
not influence the decision.” 

Dr. Grosvenor is survived by his son and 
5 daughters, 16 grandchildren, and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 

Services will be held today at Beinn Breagh, 
the Nova Scotia home, with the funeral party 
flying here with Dr. Grosvenor's body tomor- 
row. Friends may call Tuesday at the family 
home. 

Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, will conduct 
services at the church at 2 p.m. Wednesday 
with burial in the family plot in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Feb. 6, 1966] 


GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 


In remote parts of the world there are 
mountains, mountain ranges and other nat- 
ural phenomena, species of birds and fish, 
rare seashells and forms of vegetation which 
bear his name as a part of their identifica- 
tion in the annals of science. Their dis- 
coverers thus sought to honor and perpetuate 
the memory of Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor as 
the man whose lively interest and ready sup- 
port made possible their varied finds. 

But it was he himself who designed and 
built his greatest monuments, the National 
Geographic Society and its famous journal, 
the magazine. It was he who precisely 
planned explorations of his own in the mys- 
terious realm of why people are interested in 
what, who stamped the indelible imprint of 
his character on a publication that is read 
wherever people can read, who charted its 
future course and who jealously held it to 
that course. There were less than a thou- 
sand copies of the first edition he edited in 
1899. He carried them in his arms to the 
post office and put them in the mails. Before 
he died on Friday, he had watched the maga- 
zine’s circulation to the society’s member- 
ship exceed four and a half million. 

Teacher, editor, geographer, organizer, and 
administrator, a restless traveler in pursuit 
of knowledge who went wherever it was pos- 
sible to go, the final summit he reached was 
the venerable age of 90 years. He had wanted 
to get there, to get there while time was left 
for a brief pause and a look back over the 
long journey that had earned him rest. He 
was pleased that things turned out that way 
and he celebrated his 90th birthday last Oc- 
tober as a sort of crowning achievement, 
Full of years, full of honors, a genius in his 
way, he will be best remembered by those 
who knew him best for his gentleness, his 
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youthful interest in everything, his thought- 
fulness of others, his quiet insistence on per- 
fection and the example he set in his own 
efforts to reach it. 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE—THE ROTTEN 
BOROUGH AMENDMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we are 
faced again this year with a serious chal- 
lenge to representative government in 
the several States. 

I said last year on the floor of the 
Senate that this amendment was “tanta- 
mount to legalized ballot box stuffing. 
Dilution of the right to have one’s vote 
count is wrong whether done by election 
fraud, or by legalizing a discount rate on 
a man’s vote. I see little difference be- 
tween stuffing extra votes into the bal- 
lot box and stuffing extra weight into the 
votes of certain citizens.” 

Those who would maintain unequal 
and unbalanced representation in State 
legislatures—against the mandate of one 
man, one vote laid down by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court—have engaged a public re- 
lations firm to assist them in waging the 
battle so unsuccessfully carried on dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress, 

The public will not be deceived by this 
tactic. In fact the public at large is in- 
forming itself, and arriving at the con- 
clusion—after considering all the argu- 
ments and evidence—that the Rotten 
Borough amendments are unacceptable. 

The League of Women Voters, com- 
posed of public-spirited women of both 
political parties, has joined in the battle 
to assure every State citizen the right of 
equal representation in his or her State 
legislature. I am most appreciative of 
their support, as are Senator DOUGLAS 
and the other Senators who resisted the 
Rotton Borough amendments last year. 

I am pleased to be able to ask unani- 
mous consent that several communica- 
tions I have received from League of 
Women Voters’ chapters in Minnesota be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. I am most happy to have 
their support. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MONDALE: We thought 
you might be interested in the enclosed 
statement of the League of Women Voters’ 
position on the apportionment of State legis- 
latures, and the press release which briefly 
explains the League’s procedure in reaching 
this new position. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT J. STUART, 
President. 
“STATEMENT OF POSITION ON APPORTIONMENT 

OF STATE LEGISLATURES AS ANNOUNCED BY 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE LEAGUE OF 

WoMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, JAN- 

VARY 12, 1966 

“The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be appor- 
tioned substantially on population. The 
league is convinced that this standard, es- 
tablished by recent apportionment decisions 
of the Supreme Court, should be maintained 
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and that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended to allow for consideration of factors 
other than population in apportioning either 
or both houses of State legislatures. 

“Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
a population standard is the fairest and most 
equitable way of assuring that each man’s 
vote is of equal value in a democratic and 
representative system of government. Other 
considerations influencing league decisions 
are that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due considera- 
tion because of an ‘unpopular’ Court deci- 
sion, and that individual rights now pro- 
tected by the Constitution should not be 
weakened or abridged. 

“Against the background of its long-stand- 
ing interest in State government, the league 
also hopes that by maintaining a population 
standard, State government may be strength- 
ened by insuring that State legislatures are 
more representative of people wherever they 
live. Finally, the league feels certain that 
the term ‘substantially’ used in Supreme 
Court decisions allows adequate leeway for 
districting to provide for any necessary local 
diversities.” 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF MOORHEAD, 
MOORHEAD, MINN., January 25, 1966. 

Senator WALTER MONDALE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am enclosing a 
copy of the nationwide concensus taken by 
the League of Women Voters on Apportion- 
ment of State legislatures. We wish to urge 
your opposition to the Dirksen amendment 
or any other proposal which tries to remove 
the principle of one man, one vote from the 
election of any person to a State legislature. 

This consensus was reached by leagues all 
over the United States, with no regard to 
urban or rural locations or by geographic 
locations. This was a true grassroots feeling 
from our members. 

Even in as rural an area as Moorhead is 
located, our members reached an overall 
consensus of one man, one vote. The mi- 
nority who were concerned with fears of 
urban domination of the legislature, however, 
were opposed to an amendment to our Con- 
stitution feeling that this might start a 
precedent that would ultimately change the 
basic character of that document. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. FRANK J. KENDRICK, 
President, Moorhead League of Women 
Voters. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mix N., January 20, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Fnrrz: We wish to inform you of the 
recently arrived at position of the League 
of Women Voters of the United States re- 
garding apportionment of State legislatures. 

The league strongly believes that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on the basis of popu- 
lation. This position developed as a result 
of extensive study and discussion by league 
members this past fall. 

As you know, the league has long had an 
active interest in State government, and now 
adds to its positions the belief that State 
governments will be stronger, and more rep- 
resentative of the people, as they are appor- 
tioned in this most fair and equitable man- 
ner. 

We hope that you will continue to oppose 
efforts to amend the constitution to allow 
legislative apportionment on any basis other 
than population. 
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Sr. PAUL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: The St. Paul 
League of Women Voters urges your support 
on our position in regard to the apportion- 
ment of State legislatures. 

The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be appor- 
tioned substantially on population. The 
league is convinced that this standard, es- 
tablished by recent apportionment decisions 
of the Supreme Court, should be maintained 
and that the U.S. Constitution should not 
be amended to allow for consideration of fac- 
tors other than population in apportioning 
either or both houses of State legislatures. 

Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
a populaton standard is the fairest and most 
equitable way of assuring that each man’s 
vote is of equal value in a democratic and 
representative system of government. Other 
considerations influencing league decisions 
are that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due considera- 
tion because of an unpopular Court deci- 
sion, and that individual rights now pro- 
tected by the Constitution should not be 
weakened or abridged. 

Against the background of its longstand- 
ing interest in State government, the league 
also hopes that by maintaining a population 
standard, State government may be strength- 
ened by insuring that State legislatures are 
more representative of people wherever they 
live. Finally, the league feels certain that 
the term “substantially” used in Supreme 
Court decisions allows adequate leeway for 
districting to provide for any necessary local 
diversities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, ARTHUR BOYDEN, 
Program Coordinator. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
MAHTOMEDI AREA, 
Mahtomedi, Minn., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: The League of 
Women Voters of the Mahtomedi area re- 
cently participated in the league’s nation- 
wide study and evaluation of the basis of 
representation in State legislatures. 

We reached agreement that both houses of 
State legislatures should be apportioned sub- 
stantially on population. 

If there is action in the Senate regarding 
the apportionment of State legislatures, we 
hope that you will support this position. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. HAROLD LANDEEN, 
President, League of Women 
Voters of Mahtomedi Area. 


HUTCHINSON LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Hutchinson, Minn., January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: AS a member of 
the League of Women Voters of Hutchinson, 
I wish to reflect our awareness of the serious- 
mess of the constitutional question at stake 
in the proposed amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution that would permit one house of 
State legislatures to be apportioned on a 
basis other than population. 

Our local league has spent considerable 
meeting time studying the Supreme Court 
enunciation and proposed amendments or 
majority rule and minority rights. We came 
to the agreement that the Supreme Court 
ruling must be upheld to enforce the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment. 
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The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on population. 

Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
a population standard is the fairest and most 
equitable way of assuring that each man's 
vote is of equal value in a democratic and 
representative system of government. 

When you cast your vote in favor or against 
future reapportionment amendments, we 
hope you might give consideration to the 
consensus reached by 145,543 U.S. league 
members that read “Support the Supreme 
Court Ruling.” 

Your consideration is most appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gar. THOVSON. 
Mrs. Duane Thovson, 
Vice President, National Agenda Chair- 
man. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: As you already 
know from our national president, Mrs. 
Robert J. Stuart, the League of Women Vot- 
ers of the United States has a position on 
apportionment of State legislatures. The 
members of the league throughout the coun- 
try have just completed study and discussion 
in order to evaluate the basis of representa- 
tion, as determined by Federal constitutional 
and statutory provisions, which shall govern 
the apportionment of State legislatures. 
Our Minnesota members already had back- 
ground information and some understanding 
of apportionment problems from our concern 
with apportionment in Minnesota since 1953. 
We limited our discussions this fall to con- 
sideration of the question whether factors 
other than population should be permissible 
in the apportionment of one house of a State 
legislature. 

The league members in Minnesota are 
strongly in agreement with the decisions 
reached by league members throughout the 
country—that both houses of State legisla- 
tures should be apportioned substantially on 
population. Such a consensus by the mem- 
bers of the league in Minnesota is a change 
since 1954, when our members decided that 
our Minnesota constitution should be 
amended to give some consideration to an 
area factor. This position was maintained 
here until our 1964 study when the members 
did not reach agreement on an area factor. 

Concentrating specifically on the question 
of a Federal constitutional revision our 
members did reach agreement that a popula- 
tion standard is the fairest and most equi- 
table way of assuring that each man’s vote is 
of equal value in our democratic and repre- 
sentative system of government. The con- 
cern of all Minnesota citizens at the present 
time is the carrying out of this principle 
which is already specified in our constitution. 

There was no urban-rural split on this 
question but rather a general recognition of 
the problems of State governments which 
were related to malapportionment of State 
legislatures. We hope that by maintaining 
a population standard State government may 
be strengthened by insuring that State legis- 
latures are more representative of people 
wherever they live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, WILLIAM W. WHITING, 
President. 


Sr. Crorx VALLEY 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Stillwater, Minn., January 24, 1966. 
Re apportionment of State legislatures. 
Dear SENATOR MONDALE: The members of 
the League of Women Voters have completed 
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a study on this subject in the past few 
months. The feeling of leagues all over the 
country is that both houses of a State leg- 
islature should be apportioned substantially 
on population. The feeling is that a popu- 
lation standard is the fairest way of insur- 
ing that each man’s vote is of equal value. 
There was strong feeling among many of our 
members that the Constitution should not be 
amended hastily. 

Therefore, when Senator DirKsEN’s amend- 
ment is brought before the Senate, we would 
ask you to consider our national position 
against it. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mary W. NELSON, 
(Mrs. C. M.) 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or WILLMAR, MINN., 
January 23, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoNDALE: I am writing to 
you in behalf of the League of Women 
Voters of Willmar in regard to the league 
position concerning the apportionment of 
State legislatures. The national board has 
informed me that you received a copy of 
the statement of position from our national 
president, Mrs. Robert J. Stuart; therefore, 
I will not go into the details of the 
statement. 

You should know that an exceptionally 
large number of leagues throughout the 
United States participated in this consensus 
that both houses of the State legislatures 
should be apportioned on the basis of popu- 
lation. This consensus which supports the 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decision was solid 
and widespread, and there was no indication 
of a geographic or rural-urban split within 
the league. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. LELAND POWERS, 
Pr 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
January 24, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: As you probably 
know, the League of Women Voters has just 
made a national study on apportionment of 
State legislatures. Our position, as an- 
nounced by the national board on January 
12, states that the members of the League of 
Women Voters believe that houses of State 
legislatures should be apportioned substan- 
tially on population—and that the U.S. Con- 
stitution should not be amended to allow 
for consideration of factors other than pop- 
ulation in apportioning either or both 
houses. 

I trust you will give this statement strong 
consideration if the Dirksen amendment— 
or similar proposals—are introduced in the 
Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET S. NORTH, 
Mrs. Joseph H. North, 
National Study Chairman, Arden Hills 
League of Women Voters. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
ROBBINSDALE, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MONDALE: Please help de- 
feat any action by Senator Dirksen to amend 
the Constitution to permit other than popu- 
lation factors as a basis for representation 
in State legislatures. I firmly believe that 
legislators should represent people. Inter- 
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ests” will be automatically represented be- 
cause all people have some interests. 

The League of Women Voters has studied 
this item nationally and has reached a con- 
sensus from rural and urban leagues alike, 
North, South, East and West that the Su- 
preme Court decision of representation based 
substantially on population should be 
maintained. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HELEN BLODGETT, 
President LWV of Robbinsdale, 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of the real difficulties in combating 
Big Brother is the lack of hardheaded, 
objective research in the field of eaves- 
dropping and the law. 

Very recently, an excellent new and 
objective study on this subject was com- 
pleted by a special committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 

I congratulate the authors, commend 
it to my colleagues for reading, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Reprinted from the Record of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
vol. 20, No. 9, December 1965] 

MONITORING Devices AND LAWYERS 

(An interim report of the Special Committee 

on Science and Law) 

For 3 years, the special committee on sci- 
ence and law, with the support of grants 
from the Carnegie Corp., has been studying 
the impact that modern technology is hav- 
ing, and will continue to have, on privacy in 
the United States. During the course of its 
study, the committee has reviewed a range 
of modern privacy-invading devices—elec- 
tronic, acoustic, and optic. 

Many of these devices—for example, tape 
recorders, microphones, concealed cameras— 
are finding increasing use in our society— 
in business, by government, by the press, in 
scientific research and for entertainment. 
Manufacturers, moreover, are increasingly 
aggressive in the marketing of these devices 
among the general public. 

The widespread use of these devices can 
profoundly change many aspects of our so- 
ciety. The special committee has been study- 
ing a number of these possible impacts. We 
have also been endeavoring to form some 
judgment as to where the line should be 
drawn between the permissible and imper- 
missible uses of such devices by a society 
in which respect for individual dignity and 
liberty is essential. 

It is axiomatic that the new technology is 
capable of abuse. It is also inevitable that 
a lag exist between the introduction of a 
device and the delineation of its acceptable 
and unacceptable uses. One of the bene- 
ficial consequences of our study has been to 
encourage examination (by others as well as 
by ourselves) of the moral and ethical ques- 
tions posed by the new technology. This 
examination must be conducted not only by 
legislators who draw up the rules, or the 


1See, e.g., Invasions of Privacy (Govern- 
ment agencies), hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure of the Senate Judiciary Committee (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965), being 
part of the recent extensive hearings con- 
ducted by such subcommittee under the 
leadership of Senator Enwarp V. Lone of Mis- 
souri; the hearings and report on psychologi- 
cal testing and the invasion of privacy soon 
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courts who interpret them,? for our com- 
munity, but equally important by the gov- 
ernment officials,? the businessmen, the sci- 
entists, the journalists, the doctors, and the 
citizens who, in the absence of precise leg- 
islation or controlling judicial decision, must 
determine for themselves what constitutes 
permissible conduct. 

Lawyers, too, are very much involved, for 
the introduction of the new technology pre- 
sents a matter of professional concern to the 
bar.“ 

Let us take the tape recorder as an exam- 
ple. It has become a recognized and useful 
tool of the lawyers’ practice. One or more 
tape recorders can be found in the majority 
of modern law offices. The tape recorder is 
vigorously advertised in newspapers and pe- 
riodicals including the official journals of 
our bar associations. It is in widespread 
use among our clients. 


to be published by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee; “Use of Electronic Data Process- 
ing Equipment in the Federal Government,” 
report of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, H. Rept. No. 858, Octo- 
ber 16, 1963 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963); “Use of Polygraphs by the Federal 
Government,” preliminary study for the 
Committee on Government Operations (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, April 1964); “Use 
of Polygraphs as ‘Lie Detectors’ by the Fed- 
eral Government,” hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Relations and Govern- 
ment Information of the House Committee 
on Government Operations (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1964); “Confidentiality 
of Census Reports,” hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1962). 

2Note the judicial reevaluation inherent 
in such recent decisions as Lopez v. United 
States, 373 U.S. 427 (1963); Massiah v. United 
States, 377 U.S. 201 (1964); People v. Gross- 
man, et al., 45 Misc. 2d 557, 257 N. T. S. 2d 
266 (1965), and Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 
U.S. 479 (1965). 

See, eg., the recent publicized instruc- 
tions to Federal agencies by President John- 
son (described in Washington Star, July 25, 
1965). Since these Presidential instructions 
have been “classified” (letter from President’s 
counsel to committee, dated Oct. 18, 
1965) their scope is not now ascertainable 
as a standard for others. See, also, with re- 
spect to polygraphs, the revised policies 
adopted by the Department of Defense (De- 
fense Department memorandum reprinted 
in “Use of Polygraph as ‘Lie Detectors’ by the 
Federal Government,” 10th report of House 
Committee on Government Operations, pp. 
36-37 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1965) ), and, with respect to various eaves- 
dropping practices of agents of the Internal 
Revenue Service, recent statements of Shel- 
don S. Cohen, Commissioner, assuring the 
public that the Internal Revenue Service 
would discontinue the use of one-way view- 
ing mirrors, mail covers, and concealed trans- 
mitters and recorders (described in Kansas 
City Star, Oct. 17, 1965; see, also, letter to the 
editor from Commissioner Cohen in Wash- 
ington Post, Oct. 21, 1965). See note 27, 
infra, and accompanying text for discussion 
of revisions in the telephone monitoring poli- 
cies of Federal agencies. 

This is a concern which is shared, at least 
in part, by all of the professional disciplines. 
Compare Ruebhausen & Brim, “Privacy and 
Behavioral Research,” 65 Col. L. Rev, 1184 
(1965). 

š For example, see the April 1965 American 
Bar Association Journal advertisement of 
Dictaphone Dictation Systems (“Making a 
verbal [sic] agreement? Get a verbatim rec- 
ord. No need to trust your memory or have 
your secretary take hasty shorthand notes 
on an extension. The Dictaphone-Time 
Master with telephone recording will make 
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The modern tape recorder is a highly com- 
pact and sophisticated device. Improve- 
ments in the design and performance of 
recording devices can be expected further 
to enhance their value as tools for the prac- 
ticing lawyer. At the same time, however, 
that the tape recorder has been reduced in 
size and price and increased in fidelity and 
efficiency, it has become more readily con- 
cealable, more widely available, and 
eminently more feasible for surreptitious 
use, 

Other products of modern technology, 
such as the micro-miniaturized transmitter, 
the contact microphone, the induction coil, 
the parabolic reflector, and the “shot gun” 
microphone, when used in conjunction with 
tape recorders further extend the range of 
the possible use, and abuse, of such devices. 

Manufacturers of recording devices are, in 
fact, building into them, or into their ac- 
cessories, special features which facilitate 
their concealed use. In some cases these 
features appear to have been designed ex- 
pressly for the surreptitious purpose. There 
are briefcases, for example, specially designed 
to conceal both a highly sensitive micro- 
phone and a long-operating, battery-powered 
tape recorder. Also offered are attachments 
that allow the recorder to be activated by the 
human voice rather than by the customary 
hand switch or foot pedal? While such at- 
tachments may possibly serve perfectly 
proper uses (e.g., as secretary to the lawyer 
whose dictation is painfully slow or to the 
very rare lawyer who dictates while driving 
his auto), the sales literature often openly 
suggests that their chief attraction is their 
suitability for surreptitious transcription. 

Illustrations are not difficult to find. On 
Sunday, July 11, 1965, the New York Times 
carried an advertisement featuring a con- 
cealed microphone” and “concealed micro- 
switch,” and a “voice-activated security re- 
cording system,” all contained in “an ordi- 
nary high quality standard-looking executive 
attaché case” (retail price $219.50) and said 
to be both “ideal for * * * lawyers” and 
“perfect for interviews and conferences 
where the usual and obvious fumbling 
around with switches and dials interferes 
with the effectiveness of the recording ses- 
sion.” Touted, also in the same advertise- 
ment were a “cuff-link microphone” 
($24.95), a “fountain pen microphone” 
($24.95), and a “throat microphone” 


a syllable-perfect record of everything that’s 
said * * * it is just a matter of touching the 
conveniently located recording key”). 

*A patent was recently issued for a new 
type transmitter no bigger than an aspirin 
tablet. See New York Times, Oct. 16, 1965, 
P. 30, col. 6. 

Tests made by the special committee with 
a well-known modern tape recorder have 
demonstrated that use of a voice actuator 
mechanism results in the recorder's missing 
the first syllable and, sometimes, the first 
word spoken after a pause (4 to 6 or more 
seconds) sufficient to stop the recording 
mechanism. Many crucial words—especially 
“yes” and “no”—are single syllables. Ac- 
cordingly, when voice-actuated, a recorder 
would be unreliable if accurate transcription 
of discussion, testimony, or the like were re- 
quired, as would seem to be the case where 
recording is warranted. Indeed, the usual 
circumstances under which a voice actuator 
would be preferred (as compared with a foot 
pedal, or hand switch, or simply allowing 
the recording mechanism to run without in- 
terruption—the re-usable recording belts 
being designed to provide up to 5 or 6 hours 
of continuous recording), are those where the 
element of secrecy in making an unattended 
recording over an extended and unpredict- 
able period of time outweighs the errors in 
transcription that necessarily accompany the 
use of the voice actuator. 
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($18.95), which it is alleged can be concealed 
under a collar.“ 

Then there are the sales letters. One from 
a conspicuous vendor claims that its eaves- 
dropping device “records perfectly inside a 
locked desk, safe, closet or adjoining room”; 
“operates in closed brief case with concealed 
manual switch or automatically by voice- 
actuation without supervision.” “It can even 
operate undetected in a locked safe or desk 
drawer”; or “left unsupervised * * * silently 
turns itself on at the first word spoken in 
the room or on the phone and turns itself 
off after the voices stop.“ Still another 
vendor claims that its device “records clearly 
with case shut—in vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion”; and its carrying case “looks like an 
innocent attaché case, but contains hidden 
built-in extremely sensitive microphone, 
connector plug to secret compartment for 
TR 711 tape recorder * * * and instanta- 
neous hidden stop-start switch.” These 
claims are directed to, among others, execu- 
tives, attorneys, psychoanalysts, personnel 
directors and interviewers. And as an op- 
tional accessory to the tape recorder, another 
vendor proudly offers what is called the 
“Continental Keyhole Extension Micro- 
phone” ($94.50) which contains the most 
easily concealed microphone you have ever 
seen * * * you can poke it through the 
door, crack, over the wall, under the rug, 
and even unreel it like a fishing line out 
the window down to the next story.” 

Thus the availability of inexpensive de- 
vices, with a high suitability for surreptitious 
surveillance and recording, is today well 
known. What is not as well known, however, 
are the socially tolerable limits upon their 
use. There has not, in fact, been sufficient 
public discussion as to where the boundaries 
on permissible use should be drawn. One 
purpose of this interim report is to open these 
questions to such discussion. 

While there are no Federal statutes di- 
rected generally against the use of sur- 
veillance devices, the communications act 
for 30 years has prohibited the obtaining 
and divulging of information by means of 
telephone wiretaps without the consent of 
at least one party thereto.” 

There is, also, a Federal statute that in- 
directly restrains the use of eavesdropping 
devices in a specific context. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Labor-Management Relations Act 
makes it an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer, among other things, to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise 
of specified rights." It is also clear that 
surveillance by an employer of union activi- 
ties constitutes an unfair labor practice. 
While most of the decisions on this point 
have involved more orthodox surveillance, 
the use of eavesdropping and recording de- 
vices plainly falls within the proscribed 
area. 


s On another Sunday, April 18, 1965, 
another respected journal, the New York 
Herald Tribune, carried (sec. 3, p. 18) an ad- 
vertisement featuring a listening device 
which “ ts two or more people to listen 
in on a phone conversation without the other 
party knowing it. * A fun buy for 
84.75.“ 

o This and other examples of such litera- 
ture have been collected in the files of the 
special committee. 

1 Communications Act of 1934, § 605, 47 
U.S.C.A. 605 (1962). There is pending before 
Congress now (S. 2189, introduced in the 
Senate on June 24, 1965, by Senator JoHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas) a proposal to ex- 
tend this limited Federal prohibition to the 
obtaining or the disclosing of telephone 
communications, 

u 29 U.S. C. A., § 158 (a) (1) (1965). 

22 Teller, Labor Disputes and Collective 
Bargaining.“ s 282 (1940). 

13 See Grand-Central Chrysler, Inc., et al., 
155 N. L. R. B. No. 20 (1965) (concealed micro- 
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Thus far only one State, Maryland, has at- 
tempted a partial ban on the manufacture 
and possession of eavesdropping devices.“ 
In Maryland it is now unlawful to manufac- 
ture or possess any eavesdropping or wire- 
tapping device unless such devices are regis- 
tered with the State police. Since this stat- 
ute only became effective on June 1, 1965, 
the meaning to be given to it by enforcement 
agencies or by the courts is not yet apparent. 
Maryland is likely, however, to find this ap- 
proach to legislation both unwieldy and un- 
wise. It does not seem to take into account 
either the ease with which such devices can 
be made or the fact that most such devices 
are not necessarily eavesdropping devices 
but only become so by the uses to which they 
are put. 

In New York, it is unlawful to possess 
eavesdropping devices if the circumstances of 
possession infer an intent to use such de- 
vices without the consent of a party to the 
conversation overheard.“ Query, therefore, 
the status in New York of those devices 
(such as the voice-actuated tape recorder, 
the disguised tape recorder, or the tape re- 
corder concealed in a shoulder holster) 
which appear to be specially designed for a 
surreptitious use? Query also the status 
under the penal law in New York of those 
advertisers, and others, who aid, abet, or ad- 
vise such use? 

There are also laws in two States which 
make eavesdropping a crime unless the con- 
sent of all the persons being overheard is 
obtained. And these laws provide no exemp- 
tion for lawyers using recording devices in 
private practice. Thus in Oregon, it is un- 
lawful to obtain any part of a conversation 
by an eavesdropping device “if all partici- 
pants in the conversation are not specifically 
informed that their conversation is being ob- 
tained.” % And, again, in Maryland, it is 
unlawful to use any device “to overhear or 
record any part of the conversation or words 
spoken to or by any person in private con- 
versation without the knowledge or consent, 
expressed or implied, of that other person.” 17 

New York is one of five additional States 
that make eavesdropping unlawful without 
the consent of at least one party to a con- 


phone present in room used by NLRB agent 
to interview employees as to charges against 
employer); see also International Trailer Co. 
Inc., 133 N.L.R.B. No. 151 (1961), enforced, 
307 F. 2d 428 (4th Cir. 1962) , cert. denied, 372 
US 911 (1963) (installation of electronic de- 
vices capable of overhearing employees’ con- 
versations); American Bottling Co., 99 
N.L.R.B. No. 59 (1952) (tape recording, with 
notice, of a discussion at an employees’ meet- 
ing). See also the strong dictum in Division 
1142, AASE Ry. MCEA v. N.L.R.B., 294 F. 2d 
264, 267 (D.C. Cir. 1961). Similar results have 
been reached when surveillance was con- 
ducted by listening to employee conversa- 
tions on an extension telephone or at a 
switchboard (see Brown Radio Serv. and Lab., 
70 NLRB. No. 38 (1946); Leggett’s Dep’t 
Store, 134 N.L.R.B. No. 104 (1961); Bannon 
Mills, Inc., 146 N.L.R.B. No. 81 (1964) ), or by 
the use of movies or photographs (see Faul- 
haber Co., 129 N.L.R.B. No. 68 (1960) and 
Gen. Eng’r, Inc., et al., 131 N.L.R.B. No. 108 
(1961) ). 

„Md. Ann. Code, art. 27, § 125D (1965). 

15 See N.Y. Pen. Law §§ 742 and 738. 

18 Oreg. Rev. Stat. § 165.540 (1) (e) (1963). 
Violation of this statute is punishable by fine 
or imprisonment and renders the violator lia- 
ble for damages in a civil suit. See §§ 30.780, 
165.540(6) (1963). 

* Md. Ann. Code, art. 27, § 125A(a) (Supp. 
1964). House Bill No. 575 introduced and 
passed on Aug. 31, 1965, in the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania and referred to the 
Senate would require consent of all parties to 
a conversation and establish a treble damage 
remedy for any aggrieved party. 
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versation.“ Again there is no exemption 
for the lawyer in private practice, although 
in three of these States an exception is pro- 
vided for eavesdropping in law enforcement 
with the sanction of a court order. 
Further, in the context of labor-manage- 
ment relations, many States have enacted 
legislation prohibiting unfair labor practices 
and specifying, as embraced within that 
term, acts of surveillance or spying which 
interfere with the rights of employees.” 
Apart from statutory provisions, there are 
well over 30 States whose courts have recog- 
nized the right of privacy at common law, 
and, accordingly, could be expected to hold 
in varying degrees that the surreptitious use 
of eavesdropping devices constitutes a tort. 
Several courts have so held in cases where 
conversations were overheard and recorded 
without the consent of any party to the con- 
versation. We know of no State court, and 
only one Federal court * that has faced the 
issue of whether such a common law right of 


18 Cal. Pen. Code § 653; Ill. Ann. Stat., ch, 
38; § 14-2 (Smith-Hurd 1964); Mass. Gen. 
Laws Ann., ch. 272 §99 (Supp. 1964); Nev. 
Rev. Stat. § 200.650 (1957); and N.Y. Pen. 
Law § 738 

Massachusetts, Nevada, and New York. 
A similar exception is also provided in Mary- 
land and Oregon. 

% See, e.g., Colo. Rev. Stat., section 80-4(1) 
(K)-6(j) (1963); Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann., sec- 
tion 31-105(1) (1961); Hawaii Rev. Laws, 
section 90-7(j) (Supp. 1963); Kans. Gen. 
Stat., section 44-808(6) (Supp. 1955); Minn. 
Stat. Ann., section 179.12(5) (Supp. 1964); 
N.Y. Lab. Law, section 704(1); R.I. Gen. Laws, 
section 28-7-13(1) (1956); Wis. Stat. Ann., 
section 111.06(1) (j) (1957). 

A See, e.g., the listing in Prosser, Privacy, 
48 Calif. L. Rev. 383, 386-889 (1960). See 
also Truzes v. Kenco Enterprise, Inc., 119 
N. W. 2d 914 (S.D. 1963); Hamberger v. East- 
man, 106 N.H. 107, 206 A. 2d 239 (1965). 

* See, e.g., Rhodes v. Graham, 238 Ky. 225, 
87 S.W. 2d 46 (1931) (plaintiff’s telephone 
tapped and conversations recorded by hired 
stenographer without knowledge or consent 
of any party to conversations); McDaniel v. 
Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 60 Ga. App. 
92, 2 S.E. 2d 810 (1939) (plaintiff’s conversa- 
tions in hospital with husband and nurse 
overheard by use of secret microphone and 
recorded). Cf. Roach v. Harper, 143 W. Va. 
869, 105 S.E. 2d 564 (1958) (privacy of plain- 
tiff tenant invaded when defendant land- 
lord installed secret microphone in leased 
premises and listened to conversations); 
Hamberger v. Eastman, supra note 21 (cause 
of action for invasion of privacy of plaintiff 
tenants found in defendant landlord's instal- 
lation of concealed listening and recording 
device in tenants’ bedroom, without allega- 
tion that defendant actually listened to or 
recorded conversation). 

z2 Chaplin v. National Broadcasting Co., 15 
F.R.D. 134 (S.D.N.Y. 1953) radio commenta- 
tor recorded and broadcast his telephone 
conversation with prominent actor without 
the actor’s knowledge or express consent; 
after finding no State law directly in point, 
the court ruled that, since it was unthink- 
able” that revealing one’s telephone con- 
versation with another violates any legally 
protected right of privacy, the fact that the 
revelation was made by a secret tape re- 
cording was of no consequence). Cf. Rath- 
bun v. United States, 355 U.S. 107 (1957) 
(use of extension telephone to overhear tele- 
phone conversation with consent of one 
party thereto held not to violate section 605 
of the Communications Act). But cf. Justice 
Brennan's dissent in Lopez v. United States, 
373 U.S. 427, 448, 452-453 (1963) (stressing 
the narrowness of the Rathbun decision and 
emphasizing, as fundamental, the difference 
between a mechanical recording of a con- 
versation and one’s recollection of it based 
upon notes). 
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privacy is violated if consent is obtained 
from one but not all parties to the conver- 
sation. 

That the law is moving in the direction of 
protecting the individual's claim to privacy 
against encroachment by the advances of 
technology is clear. Clear, also, is the direc- 
tion of developing constitutional doctrine, 
which under the first, fourth, fifth and sixth 
amendments, as well as the “penumbra,” of 
the Constitution,“ foreshadows further limi- 
tations on the tolerable use of eavesdropping 
devices by citizen, lawyer, and law enforce- 
ment officers alike. 

For lawyers, moreover, the permissible 
boundaries upon the use of eavesdropping 
or recording devices are fixed not alone by 
Constitution, common law, or statute, but 
also by professional ethics. And the ethical 
connotations are quite explicit. 

The Canons of Ethics, among other things, 
provide in canon 22 that “the conduct of the 
lawyer before the court and with other law- 
yers should be characterized by candor and 
fairness.” Canons 15, 16, 29, and 32 contain 
similar prescriptions for lawyers’ behavior 
with nonlawyers as well as with other law- 
yers. “Candor,” according to Webster, 
means openness, fairness, frankness, and 
conduct not fraught with disguise. Surely, 
the surreptitious use of a recording device 
cannot qualify as a candid one. 

Opinions of the Committee on Professional 
Ethics of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York“ have held in several sit- 
uations that these canons preclude the use 
of recording devices without the consent of 
the person whose conversation is being re- 
corded. There is in fact at least one instance 
in which a New York lawyer was given a 2- 
year suspension for the surreptitious use of 
@ recording device.“ 

There are other products of modern 
science, available to the lawyer, whose use 
would raise issues very similar to those in- 
volved in the tape recorder. There are, for 
example, the miniature and concealable 
microphone and radio transmitter, drugs, the 
one-way viewing mirror, the polygraph, the 
miniature and concealable camera, infra-red 
photography, and so on. Even the familiar 
extension telephone can be a device for 
eavesdropping. 

While we know of no opinions of the as- 
sociation’s committee on professional ethics 
on the use of these other devices—such as the 
use of extension telephones to permit asso- 
olates or secretaries to make records of, or 
simply to listen to, telephone conversations 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
other parties involved—the opinions men- 
tioned above, and the canons upon which 
they rest, suggest a course of behavior for 
lawyers applicable with equal force to such 
practices. 

Telephone auditing practices in Federal 
agencies did receive some thoughtful scrutiny 


See cases cited note 2, supra. 

5 Opinion No. 683, October 17, 1945 (Can- 
ons 29 and 32 invoked to prohibit lawyer 
from assisting client to install a recording 
device in residence of client’s son-in-law to 
obtain evidence of his infidelity to client’s 
daughter, without regard to legality of in- 
stallation) “Drinker, Legal Ethics 155” 
(1953); Opinions Nos. 813. March 5, 1956, 832, 
December 2, 1957, and 836, November 6, 1958 
(Canons 15, 16 and 22 invoked to prohibit 
lawyers from making use of secret recording 
of a conversation with another lawyer). For 
a similar opinion of the Los Angeles County 
Bar Association’s Committee on Legal Ethics, 
see 39 Los Angeles B. Bull. 405 (1964). Also 
in support is Opinion No. 150, February 15, 
1936, of the Committee on Professional Ethics 
and Grievances of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

See Matter of Wittner, 264 App. Div. 576, 
85 N.Y.S. 2d 773 (1942), aff'd, 291 N.Y. 574, 
50 N. E. 2d 660 (1943). 
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in 1961 and 1962 by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The resulting report * showed that 
33 of the 37 Federal agencies covered in the 
study permitted telephone monitoring. In 
the case of 17 of the agencies permitting 
the practice, there was no requirement that 
all parties to a conversation be advised that 
the call was being monitored. In its recom- 
mendations,” the subcommittee urged upon 
every Federal agency the adoption of clear, 
written regulations prohibiting the use of any 
device or technique to listen to or record a 
telephone conversation unless notice to all 
parties to the conversation is given in ad- 
vance. In a subsequent report based upon 
further study, the subcommittee reaffirmed 
its initial recommendations and indicated 
that as a result of its initial inquiry and re- 
port, telephone monitoring regulations had 
been adopted by 40 Federal agencies in ad- 
dition to the 8 which had regulations ante- 
dating the study; and of the 48 Federal 
agencies with written regulations, only 15 
failed to espouse standards at least as strin- 
gent as those recommended by the subcom- 
mittee,” 

Thus, while the tape recorder affords only 
one example of the tensions placed by mod- 
ern technology upon some of the values of 
our society, it illustrates. well the issues 
raised, 

Central to the values involved is the claim, 
or right, of privacy. This claim to a private 
personality lies at the core of our Western 
concept of the essential dignity and worth 
of the individual. Privacy is not the same 
as isolation. Nor is it the same as solitude. 
It is more than the desire of the individual 
to be let alone. It includes what each of us 
needs to share and to communicate as well 
as what we wish to conceal. 

The essence of privacy, therefore, is the 
freedom of the individual to pick and choose 
for himself the time when, the circumstances 
under which, and the extent to which, his 
attitudes, beliefs, and behavior are to be 
shared with, or withheld from, others.” 

Surreptitious surveillance and concealed 
recording are a direct affront to this funda- 
mental human claim. 

The nature of this affront has long been 
recognized in the interpretation given to our 
Canons of Ethics. It is beginning to be rec- 


* H.R. Rep. No. 1215, 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 
(1961). 

Id. at 6. 

* H.R. Rep. No. 1898, 87th Cong., 2d sess. 9 
(1962). It should be noted, however, that 
despite the standards displayed in these reg- 
ulations, the catalog offered by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration (simply a listing 
of commercially available devices approved 
for purchase, together with copies of manu- 
facturers’ brochures) continues to include 
such tape recorder accessories as the execu- 
tive desk set with concealed microphone, 
lapel, wristwatch and throat microphones, 
the telephone pick-up microphone and the 
pocket switch. Federal supply schedule (for 
the period July 1, 1964, through June 30, 
1965) FSC group 58, part ITI, communication 
equipment. 

* For a fuller discussion, see Ruebhausen 
& Brim, supra, note 4, at 1188-90; see also 
Bloustein, “Privacy as an Aspect of Human 
Dignity,” 39 N.Y.U. L. Rev. 962, 1000-07 
(1964). The incident leading to the suicide 
of Daniel Burros (N.Y. Times, Oct. 31, 1965, 
p. 1, col. 8, and N.Y. Times, Nov. 1, 1965, p. 
1, col. 3) underscores the significance of the 
claim—in the name of human dignity and 
self-respect—that facts for which privacy is 
sought not be made public knowledge. The 
extent to which this claim to privacy is to 
be recognized and protected in a specific 
situation will depend, however, on the as- 
sessment made by society as to the proper 
balance to be maintained between privacy 
and other frequently competing values. 
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ognized in the developing constitutional and 
common-law principles of the right of pri- 
vacy. The responses of the Co and 
the State legislatures to the challenge of 
technology are also beginning to point the 
way to providing a fair balance between the 
claim to privacy and the community's needs. 
Thus far, however, the actual legislation 
enacted has been largely inadequate. 

It should be noted, for example, that, un- 
der the present New York Penal Law, and 
the proposed New York Penal Law.“ as well 
as the current version of the ALI Model 
Penal Code, it is lawful to record a con- 
versation as long as the consent of a single 
party to the conversation (who may, in fact, 
be the recording party) is obtained.“ 

At the Federal level, the so-called anti- 
wiretapping legislation“ has, despite its 
name, permitted the tapping, recording, and 
divulging of telephone conversations if the 
consent of any party thereto is obtained. 
Moreover, even the recent legislative and ad- 
ministrative proposals on the subject do not 
seem adequately to recognize the claim to 
privacy.“ 

It is thus apparent that neither the human 
claim to privacy nor the lawyers’ ethical con- 
cepts of candor and fairness have yet been 
generally adopted as the basis of legislative, 
or quasi-legislative, action in this area.“ 

It can be expected, however, that the law 
will continue to expand and develop.“ The 
lawyer is especially equipped to make a con- 
tribution to this process and, indeed, by train- 
ing and tradition he has an affirmative duty 
to do so. As a committee, accordingly, we 
expect, in due course, to make some sugges- 
tions as to possible legislative approaches to- 
ward increased protection for privacy with, 
at the same time, ample recognition of what 
are paramount public needs. 

The values we cherish as individuals or as 
a nation can, in the presence of new chal- 
lenges and new technology, be protected, and 
strengthened in a variety of ways. The per- 
ceptive growth in the principles of the com- 
mon law, the discriminating development of 
constitutional doctrine, and the sensitive 
statutory expression of the popular will are 
three of the major ways. There is at least a 
fourth: the open and affirmative commit- 
ment of people. The latter requires that our 
businessmen, our district attorneys, our jour- 
nalists, our men of sclence—to mention only 
a few—be concerned with the human claim 
to privacy, as well as with their dominant 
respective concerns for the profitable enter- 
prise, the enforcement of society’s laws, the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of 
science. 


s Pen. Law § 738. 

s Section 255, adopted in the 1965 legisla- 
tive session, and to become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1967. 

Model Penal Code § 250.12, (Proposed Of- 
ficial Draft, May 1962). 

See also statutes cited note 18 supra. 

Communications Act of 1934, § 605, 47 
U.S. C. A., § 605 (1962). 

% See Senator MCCLELLAN’s proposal, note 
10, supra; see also in the matter of amend- 
ment of parts 2 and 15 of Commission’s rules 
to add regulations prohibiting the use of 
radio devices for eavesdropping purposes 
(Docket No. 15262), 29 Fed. Reg. 577 (Jan- 
uary 28, 1964) (proposal of the Federal Com- 
munication Commission). But see the com- 
mittee’s statement, dated Mar. 13, 1964, 
filed with the Commission in response to its 
request for comments on these proposed 
rules. 

3? To the contrary are the statutes of Ore- 
gon (requiring specific notice to each person 
whose conversation is to be overheard or re- 
corded) and of Maryland (requiring the con- 
sent of each such person) and the proposed 
bill in Pennsylvania, see notes 16 and 17, 
supra. 

3 McCarthy, “Privacy: Burgeoning Rights 
and Remedies,” 38 Conn. BJ. 555 (1964). 
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Manufacturers of tape recorders and related 
instruments, for example, can use their or- 
ganizational ingenuity to design their devices 
so as to minimize their susceptibility to 
abuse. The inventive genius which has 
produced these marvels can usefully be ap- 
plied to the task of safeguarding privacy. 
Unfortunately privacy has not, thus far, been 
a major design requirement. 

A similar increase in attention to the claim 
to privacy by the great communication car- 
riers could be most productive. These car- 
riers have been entrusted with the singular 
burden of serving the full range of the Na- 
tion’s vast and complex communications 
needs, including the need for privacy. The 
inventiveness of these corporate aggregations 
of talent can be applied even more positively 
to assuring that the communication service 
they offer meets in the future their cus- 
tomers’ requirements for privacy as well as 
they have, in the past, satisfied their cus- 
tomers’ needs for efficiency and reasonable 
rates. 

Since the practicing lawyer touches in his 
professional career, and provides standards 
for, every facet of life in our society, he can 
also bring his influence to bear, to prevent 
the abuse of modern technology, in a whole 
variety of ways, These include, for the 
lawyer engaged in private practice: 

1. An affirmative recognition of the claim 
to privacy and a personal commitment to re- 
spect it in the conduct of his practice. 

2. A refusal to engage, or aid his client, in 
monitoring the conversation of another per- 
son without the freely given consent of that 
person. 

8. Instructions that all devices in his office 
that are capable of concealed and surrepti- 
tious or monitoring use, such as many forms 
of tape recorders, not be used without the 
freely given consent of the persons whose 
conversation or behavior is to be monitored. 
The recording itself might, indeed, be re- 
quired to contain some internal evidence of 
such consent. 

4. An effort to screen out from the legal 
periodicals advertisements which offer de- 
vices capable of surreptitious use and which 
accompany that offer with either a subtle, 
or blatant, inducement to use them for such 
an improper purpose. 

5. A comparable effort to influence news- 
papers and other popular journals to elimi- 
nate all advertising that is an invitation to 
use devices for surreptitious monitoring of 
conversation or behavior without regard to 
the law or ethics involved. 

6. Encouragement to professional groups 
(such as, for example, psychologists, journal- 
ists, educators, doctors, and welfare workers) 
to work out codes of ethical behavior that 
reflect the human claim to a private person- 
ality and the basic ethical requirement of 
candor and fairness in dealings among men. 

7. Comparable encouragement to admin- 
istrators, in business as well as in govern- 
ment, to adopt regulations and practices for 
the guidance of their organizations with 
respect to the tolerable limits on the uses 
of surveillance, monitoring, and other 
privacy-probing devices. 

We think these matters are well worthy of 
attention by the bar. 

NOVEMBER 15, 1965. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND LAW 

Oscar M. Ruebhausen, Chairman; Bevis 
Longstreth, Secretary; Edward J. Bloustein, 
John W. Brumbaugh, George H. P. Dwight, 
Kenneth R. Frankl, Everett L. Hollis, Daniel 
James, John M. Kernochan, William A. W. 
Krebs, Jr., Arthur W. Murphy, Bethuel M. 
Webster, Adam Yarmolinsky. 


PRAISE FOR OGLEBAY PARK, W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, anyone who has had the good 
fortune to visit Oglebay Park at Wheel- 
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ing, W. Va., has, more than likely, been 
impressed by its beauty, its accommoda- 
tions, and the vast array of activities 
that are offered there for recreation. 

It is for this reason that I must take 
note of the praise voiced recently for 
Oglebay Park by two consultants for the 
National Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion. 

Their comments were contained in a 
news story which appeared in the Wheel- 
ing News-Register on Sunday, February 
6, 1966. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

NRPA REPRESENTATIVES PRAISE OGLEBAY PARK 
(By Daniel L. Cusick) 

Two consultants for the National Recrea- 
tion and Parks Association were lavish in 
their praise of Oglebay Park where today they 
completed a weeklong conference on parks 
and recreation management. 

Mrs. Verna Rensvold, an adviser and con- 
sultant from Kansas City, Mo., said, “I had 
heard about Oglebay, but it is beyond what 
I expected in the way of facilities and orga- 
nization.” 

This was Mrs. Rensvold’s first visit to Ogle- 
bay and the weeklong visit gave her ample 
time to observe and evaluate the area. “The 
standards are set high, here,” she said, “and 
they are kept high. There is such a wide 
variety of things to do in the park.” 

Her enthusiasm was echoed by Arthur 
Todd, of New York, assistant executive di- 
rector of field services for the NRPA. 

“It is one of the first big parks in the 
country with this variety of programs—like 
opera, folk dancing, crafts, sports, and arts 
activities,” Todd said. 

Both Todd and Mrs. Rensvold said that 
they saw many ideas in Oglebay Park which 
they will take back to their own areas for 
application there. 

The two consultants have been attending 
daily meetings, through today, which were 
keyed to training and reference for the field 
service people from around the United States, 
This is the first such meeting to be held for 
exchange of knowledge since the group was 
formed. 

The NRPA was formed in January, from 
five groups and combines the efforts and re- 
sources and knowledge of those organizations. 
They include the American Institute of Park 
Executives and the American Association of 
Zoological Parks and Aquariums, both head- 
quartered at Oglebay, and the American Rec- 
reation Society, the National Recreation As- 
sociation, and the National Conference on 
State Parks. 

Another meeting to discuss park resources 
and management will be held at Wilson Lodge 
on March 11 and 12. Todd said, “This is 
definitely an expanding field and we need 
more trained administrators and recreational 
leaders.” 

Ten representatives of the field service for 
the NRPA attended the meetings, coming 
here from every section of continental 
United States. 


FLOOD WATER DAMAGE TO PROP- 
ERTY AT BIG BEND RESERVOIR 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE LEGISLATURE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the text of 
House Concurrent Resolution 2, adopted 
by the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the State of South Dakota. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


Concurrent resolution memorlalizing the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
Department of Justice to immediately pro- 
ceed in an expedient manner to bring to 
a just conclusion the condemnation pro- 
ceedings now pending against landown- 
ers who have lost acreage to the flood 
waters of Big Bend Reservoir 


Whereas the U.S. Government has dras- 
tically slowed the procedures for compen- 
sating landowners located within the taking 
lines of the Big Bend Reservoir in South 
Dakota; and 

Whereas Big Bend Dam has been completed 
for some time and the land in question is 
already under the control of the Federal 
Government and should be compensated for 
as soon as possible; and 

Whereas landowners involved in these pro- 
ceedings have been unable to adequately 
plan for their economic future because they 
have no way of knowing how much compen- 
sation they will receive for their land being 
taken for flooding by the reservoir; and 

Whereas this lack of expedient action by 
the U.S. Government is causing economic 
hardship, uncertainty and despair among 
the group of South Dakota citizens involved 
in this taking of land: Now, therefore, be 
it i 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be, and is memorialized 
to direct the Department of Justice of the 
United States to immediately proceed in an 
expedient, proper and equitable manner to 
assure fair and reasonable settlements for 
land taken from owners for the Big Bend 
Reservoir, to the end that these economic 
hardships and uncertainties may be allevi- 
ated; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
the members of the South Dakota delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
January 21, 1966. 

CHARLES Droz, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 

Concurred in by the Senate, January 25, 
1966. 

LEM OVERPECK, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

NILES P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


WYOMING AND THE STATE OF 
GOIAS, BRAZIL, IN THE PARTNERS 
OF THE ALLIANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my State 
of Wyoming is honored to be paired un- 
der the Partners of the Alliance Pro- 
gram with the State of Goias, Brazil. 
Recently, a representative of the Part- 
ners program, Associate Director Wade 
B. Fleetwood, traveled through Wyoming 
explaining the work of the organization. 

In newspaper interviews, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Fleetwood brought out the poten- 
tial of the Partners program. I might 
add that Fleetwood was a busy man in 
Wyoming during a short visit, addressing 
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numerous school and civic organizations, 
the State’s editors in their annual con- 
vention, and appearing on radio and 
television to explain the people-to-people 
approach of the Partners program. I 
ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper interviews, from the Casper 
Star-Tribune, Laramie Daily Boomerang, 
and Wyoming State Tribune be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, Jan. 
20, 1966] 
WYOMING Is MATCHED WITH BRAZILIAN STATE 
(By Jack Fairweather) 


Groups of Wyoming citizens have been in- 
vited to join communities in the State of 
Goias, Brazil in a people-to-people program 
sponsored by the Alllance for Progress pro- 
gram. 

The invitation was extended by Wade B. 
Fleetwood, Associate Director of the Partners 
of the Alliance Program, who addressed the 
Casper Lions Club and 200 teachers at Dean 
Morgan Junior High School in separate meet- 
ings Wednesday. He was scheduled to ad- 
dress the Casper Kiwanis Club today. 

Goias was chosen as the partner for Wyo- 
ming, Fleetwood said, because it is a cattle- 
raising State in the grassy pampas of south- 
ern Brazil and is similar to the economy of 
Wyoming in many respects. 

Like Wyoming, it is rich in resources but 
remote from markets. 

Many other States in the United States 
have been matched with states in South 
American countries in a widespread effort to 
help people to help themselves and promote 
better understanding between Americans and 
Latin Americans, Fleetwood said. 

A grade school in Arlington, Va., recently 
raised $195 which was sent to a small village 
high in the Andes Mountains of Peru and 
was used by the villagers to purchase a roof 
for a school they built with their own hands. 
Somewhere else in the United States, a civic 
organization gives $20 to purchase Coleman 
lanterns for use by a night literacy class in 
Latin America, 

This is the type of make-sense aid pro- 
gram Wyoming is involved with in her part- 
nership with the State of Goias in Brazil, 
according to Fleetwood. 

Fleetwood stresses that this part of the 
Alliance for Progress program is not a Gov- 
ernment project. 

He says, “This is an effort on the part of 
the people of the 29 States in the United 
States and 29 sister areas in Latin America. 
It is designed to bring about a necessary 
understanding between the people, the little 
people who are not reached by other pro- 
grams.” 

“Our office,” Fleetwood says, “is one of the 
smallest in Washington, D.C. (it has only 
seven employees), and acts as a catalyst be- 
tween the people of the partner States.” 

“For example the people of a town in Goias 
build a school. They go so far and then 
simply cannot raise the money for the black- 
boards or the roof. This is where the part- 
nership begins to work. A civic club, or a 
school in Wyoming could take this as an 
impact project and raise the funds. We 
guarantee the item, be it at a cost of $50 or 
$500, reaches the people it is intended for, 
and we prove it to the organization.” 

He said Wyoming had been a participant 
of the Partners of the Alliance Program since 
March, but that the State project had been 
slow in getting started. 

Fleetwood was invited to the State by the 
Wyoming chairman of the program, Harry 
McMillan of Riverton. McMillan has sched- 
uled a meeting in Laramie in the near future 
in an attempt to get the Wyoming program 
underway. 
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Although the Alliance for Progress has 
been criticized, Fleetwood said, much of this 
criticism overlooks the fact that, before a 
project can bear fruit, there must be a proper 
foundation. And this, he said, is what is 
being done. 

“Comparisons of this program with the 
Marshall plan are unfair because the Marshall 
plan had a proper base to begin with.” 

Fleetwood indicated that the local Lions 
Club and the school system had expressed 
interest in assuring responsibility for self- 
help projects for the people of the Brazilian 
state of Golas. 

He said a four-man team of Wyoming 
residents had already traveled to Brazil to 
study Wyoming's partner state and attempt 
to determine what areas of need should be 
dealt with. 

“The two states, Wyoming and Golas, are 
similar,” Fleetwood said, “in that both are 
inland areas, and they have similar econo- 
mic features.” 

He disclosed that Brazilian members of 
4-S, which is comparable to America’s 4-H 
movement, will travel to Wyoming soon to 
study farming and ranching methods here. 

“It is a two-way street,“ Fleetwood stated, 
“The people of the United States will derive 
benefits from the program in that teachers 
from these countries will be available to 
American school systems to upgrade high 
school and junior high school Spanish and 
Portuguese language classes. The people in 
the Latin American States will also extend 
cultural benefits to Americans.” 

Fleetwood said any church group, civic 
organization or school could participate in 
the Partnership project. He added, no proj- 
ect is too small to be of some importance 
to the people in these areas, 

[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Daily Boomerang, 
Jan, 22, 1966] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OFFICIAL WORKS FOR 
PROGRAM 


(By Vern Shelton) 


Wade B. Fleetwood, associate director of 
the Partners of the Alliance program, visited 
in Laramie Friday to stir interest in a unique 
people-to-people mutual assistance program. 

Following up on work started by others 
a year ago, Fleetwood contacted city, school 
and University of Wyoming officials to sup- 
port the efforts of the Wyoming Partners of 
the Alliance Committee. 

The State committee was formed after 
five Wyoming residents returned from a 2- 
week trip to the State of Goias in Brazil in 
March. 

Like similar organizations in 28 other 
States, the committee is designed to provide 
direct self-help aid to people in a specific 
Latin American locality in support of the 
more broadly based and long-term aid ren- 
dered to the governments through the Fed- 
eral Alliance for Progress program. 

In Wyoming, efforts are being made to 
enlist the help of civic clubs, business and 
professional groups, schools and private 
citizens to provide specific aid for specific 
projects in Goias State, Fleetwood explained. 

Examples of projects undertaken in other 
parts of South America by other groups in- 
clude providing a generator for lighting a 
village school for night students, providing 
a pump to raise water after a village has 
built a community center and dug a well for 
a supply of pure water and sending a jack- 
hammer unit to help in the construction of 
farm-to-market or feeder roads in an out- 
lying district. 

Plans are now being formulated to bring 
four 4-S (4-H) leaders to Wyoming to live 
with rural families 6 weeks to observe meth- 
ods of farm and ranch operation. Harry 
McMillan of Riverton, one of the five who 
traveled to Goias last year, said Friday. 

The mutual assistance program is a two- 
way street, both men stated. A disease- 
resistant tomato found in Bolivia saved the 
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Utah tomato industry from the threat of 
a leaf blight some years ago. 

Not an adoption or an “old clothes” pro- 
gram, the Partners for the Alliance provides 
a channel through which United States and 
Latin American groups can help people help 
themselves through small projects outside 
official channels, Fleetwood stressed. 

“The office in Washington is serving as an 
agency to help bring private groups in Wy- 
oming and Goias together,” Fleetwood 
added. “Once that is accomplished, we 
step back but still continue to give service 
and assistance upon request.” 

Fleetwood plans to talk before school and 
civic groups at Casper and Cheyenne before 
returning to Washington early next week. 
Project work will be continued in the State 
by the Wyoming Partners of the Alliance 
Committee. 

Members of the committee include Don 
C. Hawley, associate professor of modern 
languages at the University of Wyoming, and 
M. C. Mundell, dean of the University of 
Wyoming College of Commerce and Industry. 
[From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, Jan. 

23, 1966] 


BRENNAN HEADS ALLIANCE PLAN 


Harry McMillan, of Riverton, State chair- 
man of the Wyoming Partners for the Alli- 
ance Program, announced today the com- 
mittee appointment of the new State chair- 
man, Edwin C. Brennan, of Casper. Mc- 
Millan will remain on the State committee 
as its chief adviser. 

Brennan teaches social studies at Natrona 
County High School. 

He stated that his services will be avail- 
able to help any of Wyoming’s community 
organizations that might be interested in 
funding one of the self-help projects in 
Wyoming’s partner State of Goias, Brazil. 

Brennan stated further that many orga- 
nizations here in Wyoming are already con- 
sidering projects such as the purchase of 
desks and chairs for an elementary school, 
a sterilizer for a rural village hospital, and 
sports equipment for a small back country 
high school. 

Brennan said that people are excited about 
this self-help program because it is a direct 
exchange between peoples and their real 
problems and the mutual solution of these 
problems. 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune, 
Jan. 24, 1966] 

PARTNERS OF ALLIANCE HEAD SPEAKING TO 
LOCAL STUDENTS 

Wade B. Fleetwood, associate director of 
the Partners of the Alliance program, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is in Cheyenne speaking to high 
school students and service clubs on the 
facets of the program. 

He said it is hoped that more State groups 
will be interested in helping with impact like 
projects for Wyoming's sister State, Goias, in 
Brazil. 

He announced that Edwin C. Brennan, 
Casper, has been named new Wyoming Part- 
ners of the Alliance chairman to succeed 
Harry McMillan, Riverton. 

Fleetwood will speak to classes in social 
studies at 2 p.m. tomorrow at East High 
School and will address a general assembly at 
Central High School at 8:30 a.m, 

At noon, he will speak to the Cheyenne 
Lions Club at the Plains Hotel. 

He said that Casper and Laramie groups 
have undertaken about 25 projects to help 
in this unique people-to-people program. 

The Partners of the Alliance program un- 
der the Alliance for Progress is designed to 
help countries in this hemisphere who have 
helped themselves. It concerns itself with 
a general flow of people, knowledge, and 
funds between North and South America to 
further understanding and to reach out to 
the man in the rural and slum areas who is 
attempting to help himself, Fleetwood said 
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Last April, a team from Wyoming traveled 
to Brazil under the program. And, in June 
two men from Brazil visited here prior to the 
First Inter-American Partners of the Alliance 
Conference in Washington, D.C. The Chey- 
enne Lions Club has been active in the 
project. 

Fleetwood said that many interesting pro- 
grams are developing at this time. One isa 
scheduled trip of Goias, Brazil, 4-S (4-H) 
youngsters to live on Wyoming farms and 
ranches to learn techniques in agriculture 
and animal husbandry. 

Goias matches Wyoming in topography 
and economic structure, he said. 

He said that the response of Wyomingites 
and the American people in the 29-State 
program is evidence of the desire of the 
American people to assist those who are help- 
ing themselves. 

Some of the projects are providing lanterns 
for night classes, a pump for a well, a roof 
for a school, blackboards for slum schools, 
and a blood bank refrigerator. 


LEAGUES OF WOMEN VOTERS IN 
SUBURBAN AREAS OF METROPOL- 
ITAN CHICAGO OPPOSE DIRKSEN 
ROTTEN BOROUGH AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 20 lo- 
cal Leagues of Women Voters in the 
northern part of Illinois have written me 
of their informed and determined oppo- 
sition to any constitutional amendment 
to overturn the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions on one man, one vote. 

In the last 2 weeks, I have been en- 
couraged and, frankly, inspired by the 
letters which the presidents of the fol- 
lowing local leagues have addressed to 
me: Downers Grove, Elmhurst, Elmwood 
Park, Evanston, Freeport, Geneva, Glen- 
coe, Glen Ellyn, Glenview, Hazel Crest, 
Highland Park, Hinsdale, LaGrange and 
LaGrange Park, Oak Park-River For- 
est, Palatine, Park Forest, Skokie, 
Wheaton, Winnetka, and Woodstock- 
McHenry. 

Anyone who knows Illinois will imme- 
mediately recognize that these largely 
suburban areas of the State are not those 
that give the senior Senator from Illinois 
the largest majorities. That is one rea- 
son why these letters are so encouraging. 
They are not letters inspired by a mil- 
lion-dollar public relations campaign 
such as that now being pushed by Whit- 
taker and Baxer for the sponsors of the 
Dirksen amendment. These letters are 
the result of at least 1 year of thorough 
study by the local memberships in the 
league. They represent an informed 
understanding that the fair apportion- 
ment of the State legislatures will at 
last permit the legislatures to take their 
intended vigorous place as partners in 
the Federal system, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that each of these letters be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Downers Grove, Ill., January 24, 1966. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovatas: We urge you to 

continue your opposition to any constitu- 
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tional amendment concerning apportion- 
ment. After a thorough study and consensus 
by the league (all over the country), we feel 
that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due considera- 
tion because of an “unpopular” court deci- 
sion, and that individual rights now pro- 
tected by the Constitution should not be 
weakened or abridged. 

Apportionment substantially on popula- 
tion, we believe, will strengthen State gov- 
ernment by insuring State legislatures that 
are more representative of people wherever 
they live. 

In arriving at national consensus, it ap- 
peared that there is no significant variation 
in the way members in different parts of the 
country feel about this issue. 

Respectfully, 
RAE SEDLET, 
President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Elmhurst, Ill., February 1, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Dovucrias: As you know, 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States has taken a stand concerning the ap- 
portionment of State legislatures. We be- 
lieve that the recent apportionment deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court should be main- 
tained. This means that the national or- 
ganization of the League of Women Voters 
has received from individual leagues all over 
the country a clear and broad consensus in 
favor of the democratic principle of one 
man, one vote. 

It is now the great pleasure of the League 
of Women Voters of Elmhurst, II., to con- 
gratulate you on your position in this 
matter and to indicate our strong support of 
that position. 

We found it particularly interesting that 
in Illinois the support for the Supreme 
Court decision came in equal strength from 
all parts of the State—urban and rural— 
and we hope that the mail of the other 
elected officials from Illinois will be impres- 
sively indicative of this situation. 

RUTH V. OSTFELD, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Elmwood Park, IUl., January 15, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator Dovuctas: The Elmwood 
Park League of Women Voters studied ap- 
portionment of State legislatures, as many 
other leagues did, and heartily support the 
league's national consensus on apportion- 
ment. We are happy to report that there 
was no urban-rural or geographic split. 

We believe that State legislatures should 
be apportioned substantially on population, 
as established by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. We, therefore, are opposed 
to an amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
which would allow for consideration of fac- 
tors other than population in apportioning 
either or both houses of State legislatures. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. ROBERT E. JOHNSON, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Evanston, Ill., January 28, 1966. 
Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Doucias: Those of us in the 
Evanston League of Women Voters would 
like to call your attention to the consensus 
report as issued by the National Board on 
the subject of “Reapportionment”, 

As you know, this was an “emergency” 
item adopted by the league, and consequent- 
ly was studied over a relatively short period 
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of time. Our league was divided as to the 
basic question. Some felt it was, What is 
the proper plan of apportionment?” Others 
felt that it was, “Who should have the right 
to decide the plan of apportionment?” Be 
that as it may, within our league, 80 percent 
favored no amendment mainly because they 
favored the use one man, one vote. The re- 
maining 20 percent also favored the use of 
one man, one vote (at least here in Illinois) 
but felt strongly that the decision should be 
left to the people within the individual 
States. 

There has been a great amount of interest 
in this issue within our league. We are now 
anxiously awaiting further developments 
both in the courts and in Washington. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. PETER R. SAWEES, 
Chairman, Apportionment Committee. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Freeport, Ill., January 28, 1966. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The League of Women 
Voters of Freeport favors maintaining the 
standard of basing representation in State 
legislatures substantially on population. 

We believe in the principle of equality of 
vote regardless of residence, race, economic 
factors, education, etc. We do not want to 
start the precedent of passing constitutional 
amendments to change rulings of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, a poor and possibly danger- 
ous action. 

The League nationally has just made this 
study and evaluation of the basis of repre- 
sentation in State legislatures and nation- 
wide it came to agreement. There is no sig- 
nificant variation in the way league mem- 
bers in different parts of the country feel 
about the issue. 

Your consideration of these facts will be 
appreciated, 

Sincerely, 
Grace STROUD, 
President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Geneva, Ill., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. Pau. H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DoucGias: As you are aware 
by now, the League of Women Voters, fol- 
lowing a nationwide study of the problem, 
believes that both houses of State legisla- 
tures should be apportioned substantially 
on population. 

We members of the league here in Geneva 
joined in this study and arrived at conclu- 
sions which agree with the national league 
position. We support your endeavors to op- 
pose a constitutional amendment on appor- 
tlonment. 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN BURTON, 
President, 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Glencoe, Ill., January 19, 1966. 
Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DoucLas: The Glencoe 
League of Women Voters believes that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on population. We 
also believe the U.S. Constitution should not 
be amended to allow for consideration of fac- 
tors other than population. 

I have noted that you are opposed to such 
an amendment and urge your continued 
support. 

Yours very truly, 
KATHRYN J. KAISER, 
President. 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR DoucLAs: The League of 
Women Voters recent consensus is national 
on apportionment of State legislatures. It 
truly represents all geographic areas both 
rural and urban. In this consensus the 
league was solid in their support of one-man, 
one-vote. 

We therefore urge you to support the ex- 
isting constitutional apportionment of State 
legislatures. To hastily amend such a Su- 
preme Court decision can only weaken the 
structure of our State government. 

Each person’s vote is sacred and should be 
of equal value and this can only be served 
by the standard of population measurement, 
There is sufficient leeway for districting to 
provide for local diversities. 

Sincerely yours, 
BETTY RAFELSON, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Glenview, Ill., January 22, 1966. 
Hon. PauL H. Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DovuGias: The League of 
Women Voters has reached full agreement on 
the principle of one-man, one-vote, a posi- 
tion with which we are sure you are in ac- 
cord, Here in Glenview, our members are 
joining the national league in opposition 
to any constitutional amendment which 
would permit other bases for apportionment 
of State legislatures. 

We earnestly hope you will continue to 
Oppose any amendment with this intent. 

Yours most respectfully, 
FRANCES WILMOT, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Highland Park, Ill, January 21, 1966. 
Hon, PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DOUGLAS: The Highland Park 
League was one of the 1,200 local leagues 
throughout the country which participated 
in the study of apportionment of State legis- 
latures. A good and informed percentage of 
our 500 Highland Park members participated 
in the study and our position very closely 
correlates to the thinking of that of league 
members throughout the country. 

By nearly unanimous decision, our mem- 
bers support the Supreme Court standard of 
1 man, 1 vote, and oppose any constitutional 
amendment which would restrict the stand- 
ard as set by the Court. Our members agreed 
with the Court's interpretation of the con- 
stitutional right of the individual to have a 
vote equal in power to that of other indi- 
viduals. Our members agreed that the ma- 
jority within a State should have effective 
voting strength in both houses of the legis- 
lature. And, they felt that sufficient histor- 
ical perspective and demonstrable problems, 
if any should result, should precede the con- 
sideration of a Federal amendment on this 
subject. 

As a point of interest, our local committee 
responsible for directing the study in High- 
land Park started with many divergent points 
of view. After intensive and diligent study 
they each came to the same position, as 
stated above. 

Your leadership role in the country is in- 
deed invaluable and I hope that the thought- 
ful opinion of our membership will help you 
to determine your own action on this im- 
portant issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
JUNE JANIS, 
President. 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Hazel Crest, Ill., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGLas: We in Hazel Crest 
are very much aware of your efforts opposing 
any constitutional amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution to permit States to ap- 
portion one house on a basis other than 
population. 

Our league has just finished an intensive 
study of the matter and reached the con- 
clusion—as did most of the leagues in the 
country—that such an amendment would 
not be desirable. We firmly believe that both 
houses of a State legislature must be appor- 
tioned on the basis of population alone. 

We commend you on your efforts opposing 
an amendment. 

Yours very truly, 
PHYLLIS GALLOWAY, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Hinsdale, III., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DovucGias: During the past 
summer and fall, the League of Women 
Voters of Hinsdale, as well as leagues 
throughout the United States, has been 
studying the question of apportionment in 
State legislatures. Stemming from this na- 
tionwide study, the board of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States has 
stated that its members believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on the basis of pop- 
ulation. 

The members of the League of Women 
Voters of Hinsdale came to this conclusion 
since we feel that this is the fairest way 
to assure that each person's vote has equal 
value in our democratic and representative 
system of government. 

We appreciate your efforts to have this 
standard of apportionment maintained. 
Since the league has taken this position, we 
will be engaged in an active program oppos- 
ing any amendment which would change 
this standard of apportionment. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA R. VOGEL, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
La Grange, III., January 22, 1966. 
Hon. Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovucias: The League of 
Women Voters of La Grange and La Grange 
Park believes that both houses of State leg- 
islatures should be apportioned substanti- 
ally on population. We therefore oppose 
amending the U.S. Constitution to allow 
consideration of other factors. 

Our concern for maintaining the popula- 
tion standard established by recent Supreme 
Court decisions stems from our belief that 
each citizen’s vote must be of equal value 
in a democratic and representative Govern- 
ment such as ours. These court decisions 
would not have been made except in the 
face of longstanding injustices in the ap- 
portioning of State legislatures. It is our 
hope that under the population standard 
each State government will become more 
representative of all its people. 

Knowing of your stand in opposition to 
constitutional change in this regard, we 
want you to know that our conscientious 
study of the one-man, one-vote issue has 
led us to the same conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVE A. VANDER WAL, 
Pr 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Oak Park-River Forest, III., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. Paul. W. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Buiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Doucias: The members of the 
League of Women Voters of Oak Park and 
River Forest, III., in a recent consensus of its 
membership, wishes to join with the League 
of Women Voters of the United States in their 
position that both houses of State legislatures 
should be apportioned substantially on popu- 
lation. We are convinced that this standard, 
established by recent apportionment de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, should be 
maintained and that the U.S. Constitution 
should not be amended to allow for con- 
sideration of factors other than population in 
apportioning either or both houses of State 
legislatures. 

We feel that a population standard is the 
fairest and most equitable way of assuring 
that each man’s vote is of equal value in a 
democratic and representative system of 
government. Other considerations influenc- 
ing league decisions are that the US. 
Constitution should not be amended hastily 
or without due consideration, and that in- 
dividual rights now protected by the Con- 
stitution should not be weakened or 
abridged. 

The league as a whole has just made this 
study and evaluation of the basis of repre- 
sentation in State legislatures, it came to 
agreement nationwide, and there is no 
significant variation in the way league mem- 
bers in different parts of the country feel 
about the issue. 

The league hopes that by maintaining a 
population standard, State government may 
be strengthened by insuring that State legis- 
latures are more representative of people 
wherever they live. Finally, the league feels 
certain that the term substantially used in 
Supreme Court decisions allows adequate lee- 
way for districting to provide for any neces- 
sary local diversities. 

Sincerely. 
DOROTHY TAMMINEN, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Palatine, Ill., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovcnas: This winter the 
Leagues of Women Voters throughout the 
country have studied apportionment of State 
legislatures, and very recently have agreed 
upon decisions that we may all act upon. 

Our combined forces, the leagues through- 
out the United States, have reached these 
conclusions: 

1. That both houses of State legislatures 
should be apportioned substantially on pop~ 
ulation. 

2. That the standard established by re- 
cent apportionment decisions of the Supreme 
Court should be maintained and that the 
U.S. Constitution should not be amended to 
allow for consideration of facts other than 
population in apportioning either or both 
houses of the State legislature. 

8. That the population standard is the 
fairest and most equitable way of assuring 
that each man’s vote is of equal value in a 
democratic and representative system of gov- 
ernment. 

4. That the Constitution should not be 
amended hastily and without due considera- 
tion because of an unpopular Court deci- 
sion, and that individual rights now pro- 
tected by the Constitution should not be 
weakened or abridged. 

We hope you will weigh these league po- 
Sitions and when the proper time comes, 
hope you will be willing to uphold the Con- 
stitution and the authority of the Supreme 
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Court in seeing to it that apportionment be 
substantially on the basis of population. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grace L. BROWN, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Park Forest, Ill., January 25, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR Dovcias: The League of 
Women Voters of Park Forest believes that 
apportionment of both houses of State legis- 
latures should be based substantially on pop- 
ulation, and that the U.S. Constitution 
should not be amended to allow any other 
factors to be considered. 

We commend your efforts in previous ses- 
sions to defeat amendment proposals, and 
trust that you will continue to uphold the 
Supreme Court’s principle of one man, one 
vote 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. James R. COUFAL, President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Skokie, Ill., January 23, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DovuGLas: You have already 
been informed that the League of Women 
Voters of the United States has taken a po- 
sition for maintaining the one-man, one- vote 
basis of apportioning both house of State 
legislatures. 

To this I would like to add that the mem- 
bers of the League of Women Voters of Skokie 
heartily concur in this position and will sup- 
port your efforts to oppose a constitutional 
amendment to change this basis. 

Very truly yours, 
BLANCHE HERSH, President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Woodstock-McHenry, Ill., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovctas: As president of 
the Woodstock-McHenry League of Women 
Voters, I wish to inform you, that after a 
thorough study of the problem of apportion- 
ment, our group reached consensus support- 
ing the Supreme Court decision of one man, 
one vote, 

We feel that any legislation, abrogating 
or permitting the abrogation, in any house 
of the legislature of any State, of this prin- 
ciple in any way, shape, or form, would be 
doing a disservice to the principles of de- 
Mocracy and to the voters of these United 
States. 

Therefore, we urge you to continue the 
fight against any legislation which would 
leave the door open to any State to redis- 
trict any house of their legislature on any 
other principle than one man, one vote, that 
may come before the Senate. 

Yours very truly, 
PEARL L. MryasHIRo, 
President. 
The LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS, 
Wheaton, Ill., February 1, 1966. 
Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DovucLas: The League of 
Women Voters of the United States, after 
study and discussion by its members, has 
reached the consensus that both houses of 
State legislatures should be apportioned 
substantially on population. 

Wheaton league members were concerned 
that State government may be strengthened, 
and hope that by maintaining a population 
standard legislatures will be more repre- 
sentative of people, wherever they live. The 
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Wheaton vocal minority who did not agree 
with the “population only” standard did not 
feel, however, that the Constitution should 
be amended at this time. 

Because of their study and interest in ap- 
portionment, league members are watching 
with interest the parliamentary maneuver- 
ings in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
SHELIA D. SLS, 
President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Winnetka, III., January 23, 1966. 
Senator Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator Dovucias: The Winnetka 
League of Women Voters has been studying 
the question of apportionment of State leg- 
islatures since last summer. 

Initially some members leaned toward the 
so-called little Federal plan, more of them 
favored the one-man, one-vote theory. In 
the end the great majority has concluded 
that the principle of substantial equality of 
representation that originally obtained in 
our country should still be governing in 
State senates as well as in the lower houses. 

We know that you feel the same way and 
would agree with us in your opposition to 
any Federal amendments which would be 
contrary to the Supreme Court decision in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM A. MAGIE, 
President. 


CORRECTION OF A REPORT IN TIME 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, find- 
ing in last week’s issue of Time maga- 
zine an incorrect reference to the amend- 
ments which I, with Senator MORSE as 
cosponsor, plan to introduce to the mili- 
tary authorization bill, I sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

HEDLEY DONOVAN, 
Editor-in-Chief, Time, Inc. 
New York, N.Y.: 

Since my proposed amendment concerning 
draftees for southeast Asia and the accom- 
panying statement giving my reasons for it 
were in the Senate Press Gallery on Tues- 
day, January 25, and were printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on January 26, it is 
dificult to understand how Time in its cover 
story in the February 4 issue could so mis- 
represent it. You say: “Democratic Sen- 
ators ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, and 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, went so far as to 
propose that the Government be prohibited 
from sending a single draftee to Vietnam 
unless he actually volunteers for duty there.” 
Wholly incorrect. My amendment, cospon- 
sored by Senator Morse, provided that Con- 
gress would have to approve sending draftees 
to southeast Asia. We considered it de- 
sirable that Congress participate in a de- 
cision of such importance since the escalated 
and undeclared war in Vietnam is justified 
wholly by the White House drafted resolution 
of August 1964, which both Senator MORSE 
and I voted against and which in our judg- 
ment does not necessarily represent the atti- 
tude of Congress today. We feel Congress 
should share responsibility with the Execu- 
tive and since it is clear that the President 
does not intend to ask for a declaration of 
war this appeared to us as the best method 
of getting the Congress on record. The 
amendment is as follows: 

“During any period that any armed force 
of the United States is engaged in armed 
conflict or hostilities in southeast Asia, no 
person who is a member of that armed force 
serving on active duty by virtue of invol- 
untary induction under the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act shall be as- 
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signed to perform duty in such area, unless 
(1) such person volunteers for service in 
such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter au- 
thorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Forces.” 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


One of the Time staff phoned and 
asked me to accept an altered version of 
my telegram which in my judgment was 
not adequate. Later I was informed that 
in these circumstances Time would pub- 
lish no correction. 

To keep the record straight I am mak- 
ing this statement on the floor of the 
Senate. The essential point which Time 
missed is that the amendment would not 
forbid sending of draftees to southeast 
Asia. It would permit their going only 
after approval by the Congress. My rea- 
sons were set forth in my statement on 
the floor on January 26 and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that statement with 
its exhibits be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, while I have for nearly 
2 years opposed our military interven- 
tion in southeast Asia, and feel that no 
Americans should be sent into combat 
there, I believe that draftees deserve a 
special consideration before their com- 
mitment to an undeclared war, and that 
the Congress should have an opportunity 
to record its position beyond its approval 
of the White House resolution of August 
10, 1964. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Drarrees SHOULD Nor BE SENT ro SOUTHEAST 
ASIA INVOLUNTARILY WITHOUT CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL—AMENDMENTS TO SENATE 
BILLS 2791, 2792, AND 2793 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 481, 482, AND 483 


Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I send to the desk 
three proposed amendments to bills—S. 2791, 
S. 2792, and S. 2793—now under considera- 
tion by the Senate Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations. Those bills 
authorize additional military and AID pro- 
grams for Vietnam. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I also ask that these amendments lie on 
the table for 3 days, to give others an op- 
portunity to cosponsor them, and that they 
then be printed and be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The amendments 
will be received, printed, and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed in the Recorp, and 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, I am of- 
fering these amendments to all three bills 
because there is no way of ascertaining at 
this time which of these bills will first come 
before the Senate for action and also be- 
cause I believe that they should be consid- 
ered by both committees. 

These three amendments are identical and 
provide simply that persons drafted into 
the armed services should not be sent to 
southeast Asia involuntarily without con- 
gressional approval. 

On August 20, 1965, I had intended to 
offer a similar amendment to the defense ap- 
propriation bill then pending in the Senate. 
That morning the President asked to see me 
at the White House. The purpose of our 
meeting was to enable me to explain to the 
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President in detail my opposition to our 
military involvement in Vietnam, which I 
had been voicing on the floor of the Senate 
for a year and a half. I told the President 
that I disagreed completely with his admin- 
istration’s position, that three Presidents 
had pledged support to this policy—that 
there was in fact no national pledge or an 
unavoidable commitment—that we had in 
fact asked ourselves into Vietnam. I also 
elaborated on my other reasons for believing 
that our involvement was folly—that it was 
a war we could not win—that continuation 
there would lead to greater and greater 
disaster. 

While there, after I expressed my views, I 
told him I intended to introduce an amend- 
ment that very afternoon forbidding draftees 
to be sent to southeast Asia involuntarily 
without the consent of the Congress. The 
President earnestly urged me not to intro- 
duce the amendment. He said that in any 
event no draftees would be sent to Vietnam 
before January. After repeating his request 
that I take no such action, he said that if we 
were not out of Vietnam by January, I would 
be free to do anything I pleased. 

In view of the President’s request and his 
statement to me: “If we are not out of there 
by January you can do anything you please,” 
I agreed to and did withhold my amendment. 

Immediately upon returning to my office, I 
sent the President by special messenger a 
copy of my proposed amendment and the re- 
marks I had prepared to make in support of 
my amendment on that afternoon. These I 
transmitted to the President with an ac- 
companying letter. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that proposed amendment, my pro- 
posed remarks, and my letter to the President 
of August 20, 1965, be printed in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, more 
than 5 months have now elapsed. We are 
still bogged down in an undeclared war in 
Vietnam which threatens to escalate into a 
third world war and the price of which in any 
event in lives and other costs would be stag- 
gering. 

While I disapprove entirely of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, it becomes clear that those 
who have enlisted in any of the Armed Forces 
have an obligation to go where their Com- 
mander in Chief sends them. “Theirs is not 
to reason why.” 

But an entirely different situation prevails 
when we reach into millions of American 
families and conscript these youths to fight 
involuntarily in this hopeless mess. 

Since there apparently is no intention to 
ask for a declaration of war, this amendment 
will serve as a vehicle for Members of Con- 
gress to express themselves on an issue which 
strikes home in a literal sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
continue for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, the Pres- 
ident has sought no declaration of war from 
that branch of the Government which alone 
is authorized under the Constitution to de- 
clare war—the Congress. 

Of course, I can understand the difficulty 
the President would face in seeking a decla- 
ration of war. Against whom would he ask 
Congress to declare war? 

Declare war against the Vietcong—or the 
National Liberation Front—which is one of 
the two parties involved in the civil war in 
Vietnam? 

Declare war against North Vietnam only, 
which is now supplying the Vietcong, but 
where would that leave the Vietcong? 
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Declare war against Red China—which to 
date has not committed a man for combat, 
and is giving little material aid to Vietcong— 
although shouting much encouragement? 

Declare war against Russia—which also is 
sending materiel to fan the flames of the dis- 
cord in Vietnam? 

It is important, therefore, before further 
draftees are sent to southeast Asia to fight 
a ground war in the steaming jungles of 
Vietnam that each Member of the Senate 
have an opportunity to express whether— 
absent such a declaration of war—draftees 
should involuntarily be sent to southeast 
Asia. 

My amendments will afford an opportunity 
for each Senator to stand up and be counted. 

When I call up my amendment—and I 
shall do so at the appropriate time—each 
Senator will have to ask himself these ques- 
tions: 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to that effect by the Congress, for draftees 
to be sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight 
and perhaps die there while well-trained men 
of the Regular Armed Forces are not fully 
utilized in the fighting in Vietnam? 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to the effect by the Congress, for draftees to 
be sent sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight 
and perhaps die there while well-trained men 
in the Armed Forces Reserves—on whose 
training we have been spending annually 
well over one and three-quarter biilion dol- 
lars—are not fully utilized in Vietnam? 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to that effect by the Congress, for draftees to 
be sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight and 
perhaps die there while over 300,000 well- 
trained, experienced troops are stationed in 
Europe? 

I appreciate the fact that, when I call up 
my amendment, there is a risk that a mo- 
tion will be made to table it or to amend it 
in such a way as to nullify its clear purpose. 
I hope if such a motion is made, it will not be 
made until there has been open and pro- 
longed debate on the floor of the Senate on 
every single aspect of the crisis in Vietnam, 
including how we became involved there 
and whether we have exhausted every single 
legal avenue in our search for peace. 

But if there is a motion to table my 
amendment, or to nullify it by amendment, 
let no one here remain unaware of how a 
vote to table will be interpreted by millions 
of mothers, fathers, wives, and children 
throughout the United States. A vote to 
table will be interpreted as a vote to send 
draftees to fight in Vietnam while hundreds 
of thousands of our regular Armed Forces 
are undergoing the “rigors” of being sta- 
tioned in the United States or in Europe— 
while hundreds of thousands of Reserves 
are going about their daily civilian jobs, sac- 
rificing only one evening a week or 1 day a 
month for which they receive pay. 

It is high time this issue was debated. It 
is high time every Member of the Senate 
stood up and was counted on our involve- 
ment in the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table pre- 
pared for me by the Department of Defense 
showing the costs of Reserve and Guard 
Forces for the past 3 years be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

“EXHIBIT 1 
“To the Committee on Armed Services: 
* 8. 2791 

Amendment No. 421, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) to S. 2791, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for pro- 


curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles and research, 
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development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes: 

On page 3 after line 8 add the following 
new section: 

Sc. 302. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by virtue 
of involuntary induction under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act shall be 
assigned to perform duty in such area, unless 
(1) such person volunteers for service in 
such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Forces.“ 


“To the Committee on Armed Services: 
“S. 2792 


Amendment No. 482, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and Mr. 
MoRsE) to S. 2792, a bill to authorize certain 
construction in support of military activities 
in southeast Asia, and for other purposes: 

On page 3 after section 6 add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“«“Sec, 7. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by vir- 
tue of involuntary induction under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act shall 
be assigned to perform duty in such area, 
unless (1) such person volunteers for service 
in such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Forces.“ 


“To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“S, 2793 


Amendment No. 483, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Gruenine (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) to S. 2793, a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes: 

On page 2 after section 3 add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“'«Sec, 4. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by vir- 
tue of involuntary induction under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act shall 
be assigned to perform duty in such area, 
unless (1) such person volunteers for service 
in such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Forces.“ 

“EXHIBIT 2 
“H.R. 9221 

“Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. GRUENING to H.R. 9221, an Act making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes: 

“On page 26 change the period to a comma 
and add the following: ‘Provided, That, none 
of the funds provided in this Act shall, ex- 
cept with the prior assent of Congress, be 
used to pay any of the costs of stationing or 
assigning, without his consent, any person 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States by virtue of involuntary induction 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to duty in southeast Asia.’ 
“pRAFTEES SHOULD NOT BE SENT TO SOUTHEAST 

ASIA INVOLUNTARILY WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL 

APPROVAL 

“Mr. President, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment to H.R. 9221, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year 1966. I ask that the 
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amendment be printed, lie at the desk, and 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

“My amendment is simple. 

“It provides that no draftee can be sent to 
southeast Asia involuntarily without the con- 
sent of the Congress. 

“The President has now stated publicly— 
what I have been saying openly time and 
again for a year and a half now—that the 
conflict in Vietnam is a war. 

“He has said: 

It is this lesson that has brought us to 
Vietnam. This is a different kind of war. 
There are no marching armies or solemn dec- 
larations. Some citizens of South Vietnam, 
at times with understandable grievances, 
have joined in the attack on their own gov- 
ernment. But we must not let this mask 
the central fact that this is really war. It is 
guided by North Vietnam and spurred by 
Communist China. Its goal is to conquer 
the south, to defeat American power, and to 
extend the Asiatic dominion of communism.’ 
However, he has sought no declaration of 
war from the only part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment authorized by the Constitution to 
declare war—the Congress. 

“It is important, therefore, before further 
draftees are sent to southeast Asia to fight in 
the steaming jungles of Vietnam that each 
Member of the Senate have an opportunity to 
express whether—absent such a declaration 
of war—draftees should involuntarily be sent 
to southeast Asia. 

“My amendment offers an opportunity for 
each Senator to stand up and be counted. 

“H.R, 9221 is the appropriate vehicle for 
such an expression of opinion by the Senate 
since it contains a separate section appro- 
priating in title V, at the request of the 
President, the sum of $1.7 billion for the 
southeast Asia emergency fund for use by 
the Department of Defense. 

“Theoretically the United States is at 
peace. 

“Theoretically those called up for the draft 
for our armed services are being called up to 
serve in peacetime, If the ground rules are 
to be changed, it is up to the Congress— 
which authorized the peacetime draft of men 
for the Armed Forces—to change these rules. 

“Let no one doubt the interpretation of 
the vote which I shall seek on this amend- 
ment. A vote against the amendment or a 
vote to table this amendment will be a vote 
to use the peacetime conscription laws to 
send draftees to fight and perchance to die 
in what President Johnson has called the 
war in Vietnam. 

“This will be an extremely important vote 
to the thousands upon thousands of mothers 
and fathers of draftees throughout the 
country. 

“If this war in Vietnam is to be fought 
without the expressed sanction of the Con- 
gress then let it be fought by volunteers. 
With a clear expression of the will of the 
Congress that it be otherwise, let no draftee 
involuntarily be sent to Vietnam. 

“AuGUST 20, 1965. 
“Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
“The White House, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It was very good of 
you to see me yesterday and to give me the 
opportunity to present to you my views on 
the present situation in Vietnam. 

“Enclosed is a copy of the speech I had on 
my desk when I spoke to you yesterday. 
This was prepared for delivery yesterday and 
in it I offered an amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill prohibiting the sending of 
draftees, without their consent, to southeast 
Asia. You will recall I spoke to you twice 
about this, and that at your earnest request 
I agreed not to introduce this amendment. 
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“In compliance with your wish, I shall not 
introduce this amendment at this time, al- 
though I feel deeply that at the very least 
the Congress should pass on the sending of 
our draftees into the war in southeast Asia. 

“However, as I suggested to you at our 
meeting, I strongly urge you to announce 
publicly that—at least until there has been 
a review of the entire situation after the 
Congress returns in January or unless a grave 
national emergency develops—<iraftees will 
not be sent to southeast Asia unless they 
volunteer for such duty. Such a public an- 
nouncement from you would do much to re- 
assure the people of the United States. 

“I was pleased to hear from both you and 
Ambassador Goldberg of the strenuous efforts 
to secure peace in southeast Asia. As I told 
you, I was particularly gratified to notice 
your clarification of your position since your 
Johns Hopkins speech. Your announcement 
at your press conference on July 28, 1965, 
that there would be no particular problem in 
bringing the Vietcong and the National 
Liberation Front to the conference table, as 
I had been urging for some time, was most 
reassuring. 

“I was also pleased to hear your changed 
stand on the reunification of Vietnam 
through internationally supervised elections 
as provided for in the Geneva Conventions 
of 1954. Of course, as I said, it is difficult 
to convince those with whom we are seeking 
to arrange a cessation of hostilities of our 
bona fides while we continue the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

“With best wishes, Iam. 

“Cordially yours, 
“Ernest GRUENING, 
“U.S. Senator. 


“EXHIBIT 3 


“Department of Defense—Cost of Reserve 
and Guard Forces 


ln millions] 
Fiscal | Fiscal] Fiscal 
year year year 
1963 1964 1965 1 


1 Current estimate; subject to adjustment based on 
final reports. 


Nork.— The above costs represent obligations in each 
fiscal year for milit 3 and operation and 
maintenance appropriations, and new obligational 
authority in the case of continuing appropriations, such 
as procurement and military construction. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S AIRPORT 
SPEECH IN HAWAII 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
reply to the President’s speech at the 
airport in Hawaii. In my opinion, the 
President’s airport speech in Hawaii will 
do more to scuttle United Nations peace 
efforts than anything the Communist 
world has yet declaimed. His militant 
call to arms makes a mockery of his 
appeal to the U.N. to help settle the war. 

I ask the President: Whom do you 
refer to when you say there are those 
who “counsel retreat” and when you re- 
fer to “a group that has always been 
blind to experience and deaf to hope“? 

Do you mean Pope Paul? Do you 
mean Senators who believe communism 
in Asia will not fall before weapons? 
Do you mean the millions of Americans 
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who voted for you in 1964 when you coun- 
seled them against expanding and ele- 
vating the war into North Vietnam? 

The President said: 

We cannot accept their logic that tyranny 
10,000 miles away is not tyranny to concern 
us, or that subjugation by an armed minor- 
ity in Asia is different from subjugation by 
an armed minority in Europe. 


I say to the President that the Amer- 
ican people have made no unilateral 
commitment to confront any and all ag- 
gressions wherever they occur and by 
whom they are undertaken. That is the 
job of the United Nations, if it has any 
job at all. We have a treaty with the 
United Nations, but we have no treaty 
operating to bring us into open warfare 
with North Vietnam, or even to intervene 
in South Vietnam. 

When the President and his advisers 
put their trust in the military forces 
of the United States, and try to equate all 
the world’s problems today with the false 
analogies with the 1930’s, it is they who 
are blind to experience and deaf to hope. 
They are blind to the experience of Euro- 
peans who thought they could control 
the affairs of Africa and Asia by force of 
arms, and they are deaf to the hope that 
the world’s people car find ways of 
handling their problems without resort 
to slaughter. 

I invite the President, for example, 
to tell the American people how many 
people of South Vietnam have been 
killed and wounded by American air 
attacks in 1965 alone. The administra- 
tion is quick to report the terrorist kill- 
ings of the Vietcong; but they conceal 
the death and destruction and suffering 
inflicted upon the people of South Viet- 
nam by our own war activities. 

On August 29, 1964, President Johnson 
made a speech in Texas that greatly 
contrasted with his militancy in Hawaii. 
He said in 1964: 

I get a lot of advice and I need a lot, and 
I seek it all the time. I am very happy that 
the men on this platform with me tonight 
are the kind of men that I can counsel with 
and I can trust. I have had advice to load 
our planes with bombs and to drop them on 
certain areas that I think would enlarge 
the war and escalate the war, and result in 
our committing a good many American boys 
to fighting a war that I think ought to be 


fought by the boys of Asia to help protect 
their own land. 


Then up in New Hampshire, during 
that campaign, the President made an- 
other speech, in which he gave the 
American people every reason to believe 
that, if he were elected President, he 
would not lead us into war in southeast 
Asia. He made that speech on Septem- 
ber 28, 1964. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from that speech be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON, MANCHESTER, N.H., SEPTEMBER 28, 
1964 
Some of our people—Mr. Nixon, Mr. Rocke- 

feller, Mr. Scranton, and Mr. Goldwater— 

have all, at some time or other, suggested 
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the possible wisdom of going north in Viet- 
nam. Well, now, before you start attacking 
someone and you launch a big offensive, you 
better give some consideration to how you 
are going to protect what you have. And 
when a brigadier general can walk down the 
street of Saigon as they did the other day, 
and take over the police station, the radio 
station, and the government without firing 
a shot, I don’t know how much offensive we 
are prepared to launch. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to be very cautious and care- 
ful, and use it only as a last resort, when I 
start dropping bombs around that are likely 
to involve American boys in a war in Asia 
with 700 million Chinese. 

So just for the moment I have not thought 
that we were ready for American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys. What I have 
been trying to do, with the situation that I 
found, was to get the boys in Vietnam to do 
their own fighting with our advice and with 
our equipment. That is the course we are 
following. So we are not going north and 
drop bombs at this stage of the game, and 
we are not going south and run out and 
leave it for the Communists to take over. We 
have lost 190 American lives, and to each one 
of those 190 families this is a major war. 
We lost that many in Texas on the Fourth of 
July in wrecks. But I often wake up in the 
night and think about how many I could 
lose if I made a misstep: When we retaliated 
in the Tonkin Gulf, we dropped bombs on 
their nests where they had their PT boats 
housed, and we dropped them within 35 
miles of the Chinese border. I don’t know 
what you would think if they started drop- 
ping them 35 miles from your border, but I 
think that that is something you have to take 
into consideration. 

So we are not going north and we are not 
going south; we are going to continue to try 
to get them to save their own freedom with 
their own men, with our leadership and our 
officer direction, and such equipment as we 
can furnish them. We think that losing 190 
lives in the period that we have been out 
there is bad, but it is not like 190,000 that 
we might lose the first month if we escalated 
that war. So we are trying somehow to 
evolve a way, as we have in some other places, 
where the North Vietnamese and the Chi- 
nese Communists finally, after getting worn 
down, conclude that they will leave their 
neighbors alone, and if they do we will come 
home tomorrow. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in light 
of those promises, President Johnson’s 
present course of action constitutes an 
insult to the people in the United States, 
for they gave him a mandate in Novem- 
ber 1964 to keep us out of war, not to 
send us into a major, massive war in 
Asia, which I am satisfied he will take us 
into if he implements the unfortunate 
speech he made at the airport in Hawaii. 

The American people responded to 
those words, I say to President Johnson, 
and they gave you your mandate at the 
polls. You have no commitment in Asia 
to justify this war. You do have a man- 
date from the American people, and it 
was to confine the war, to limit the war, 
to seek a peaceful solution to the war in 
South Vietnam. 

I ask the President: When is this ad- 
ministration going to fulfill that man- 
date? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 
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REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing question, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A motion to 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 77, 
to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and may I 
suggest parenthetically, that the staff of 
the Senate advise Senators that this 
quorum will be live. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 29 Leg.] 
Aiken Douglas Randolph 
Bass Fannin Ribicoff 
Brewster Hayden Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Talmadge 
Dirksen Kuchel Young, Ohio 


Mr. BREWSTER. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
DAN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor frorn Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Miter], the Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. Morton], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Gruening Muskie 
Bartlett Harris Neuberger 
Bayh Hartke Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hi Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Russell, S. O. 
Carlson Lausche Russell, Ga. 
Case Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Coo; McClellan Sparkman 
Cotton McGee Stennis 
Curtis McGovern Symington 
Dodd Mondale Thurmond 
Dominick Monroney Williams, Del 
Eastland Montoya Yarborough 
Ervin Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Moss 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, only a 
little more than 3 months have elapsed 
since the Senate expressed a judgment 
on the question which has been placed 
before us again. 

The opinion of the Senate on this 
matter was made abundantly clear by a 
vote in this body on last October 11. In 
the light of many events which have 
transpired since that time, there is no 
reason to believe that any appreciable 
change has occurred in that opinion. 
The wisdom of retaining section 14(b) in 
our national labor code was obvious to 
many of us then and it is even more so 
now. 

Yet we are again embroiled in a dis- 
cussion of this issue, at a time when 
other grave problems are clamoring for 
attention. The strange priority attached 
by the administration to the question of 
repealing section 14(b) becomes more 
difficult to understand with each passing 
day. 

Most of all, Mr. President, millions of 
concerned Americans do not understand 
why the stubborn and unjustified de- 
mand of union officials rates such an im- 
mediate and high position on the sched- 
ule of the Senate. They see no compel- 
ling need for reconsideration of a meas- 
ure which a majority of the Senate so 
clearly rejected only a few months ago. 

It has been suggested by some that our 
current involvement with the motion to 
consider repeal of section 14(b) is reflect- 
ing adversely on the Senate in the minds 
of the people. 

There is a quick, simple and effective 
remedy for this, Mr. President. It is 
readily available to us. 

The issue of repealing section 14(b) 
can be withdrawn from our attention in 
a matter of seconds, if the proponents of 
repeal will accept a realistic appraisal of 
the facts. Withdrawal of the motion to 
consider H.R. 77 can be accomplished in 
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10 words or less—and this alternative, I 
am sure, is open to the administration 
at any time. 

It should be made as clear as the bril- 
liant sunshine of my State of Arizona 
that the initiative in this matter rests 
with the administration and the propo- 
nents of repeal. 

Those of us who strongly believe in the 
merit of section 14(b)—and in the basic 
freedom which it preserves—are not in 
control of Senate procedure. We are not 
the ones who are requiring Members of 
the Senate to reexamine a decision they 
made only 3 months ago. 

That onus rests upon the proponents 
of repeal. It is they who have this pro- 
cedural control. 

Let every American citizen know that 
those who want to abridge a vital aspect 
of individual liberties by repealing sec- 
tion 14(b) are the ones responsible for 
involving the time and energies of the 
Senate with this matter. 

All the people of this Nation should 
also know that continued attempts to 
obtain repeal of section 14(b) can lead 
only to more futility and delay until such 
time as the proponents try again to in- 
voke cloture—a move which even most of 
the proponents concede is doomed in 
advance. 

We are confronted with this pressure 
for immediate action on a bill to repeal 
section 14(b)—and yet from the begin- 
ning there has been a curious reluctance 
on the part of proponents to advance 
any factual arguments to support repeal. 

In previous years the public has been 
subjected to a barrage of propaganda 
and sloganeering in a multimillion-dollar 
campaign to discredit 14(b). In many 
cases the arguments have amounted to 
outright misstatements of fact and de- 
liberate distortions of the truth. 

Even the official statements from the 
White House have failed to shed any 
light on why the administration wants 
section 14(b) repealed. 

A year ago, in the state of the Union 
message, and again last May 18, in the 
labor message, Congress was told that 
the President wanted 14(b) repealed in 
the hope of reducing conflicts in our na- 
tional labor policy. 

This year, the White House has again 
proposed repeal of 14(b), in its words, 
“to make the labor laws in all our States 
equal to the laws of the 31 States which 
do not have right-to-work measures.” 

Presumably, the proponents of repeal 
believe that a policy of enforced con- 
formity would be good for the country. 
Yet there has been no evidence put forth 
to indicate this would be so. The Ameri- 
can people are asked to accept this prop- 
osition without question, apparently on 
the premise that the administration 
knows what is best for them. 

There can be no doubt that repeal of 
section 14(b) would directly enlarge the 
base and scope of the power already con- 
centrated in the hands of union officials 
in our country. This point has been 
made very clear in the record of hear- 
ings before the labor subcommittees 
of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives last year. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Congress and the American people are 
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being asked to swallow the idea that 
granting additional dictatorial power to 
a handful of union officials would some- 
how be in the national interest. 

We need look no further back in his- 
tory than the last few months to see that 
such a suggestion is patently absurd. 

The facts are that we have recently ex- 
perienced a series of strikes and disputes 
which add up to a major crisis in 
labor-management relations nationally. 
Viewed in terms of its impact upon the 
public, this upheaval has assumed serious 
proportion. 

Intermittent strikes have resulted in 
costly delays for our space program. 

Economic losses of more than $1 bil- 
lion piled up in the wake of the east coast 
dock strike only with a little more than 12 
months ago. The 80-day cooling off pe- 
riod provided in the Taft-Hartley Act 
proved powerless to read off the walk- 
out. 

More recently, millions of Americans 
were disturbed to read about a pro- 
longed strike at a plant of the Olin Math- 
ieson Co., which was the sole current 
producer of a type of gunpowder required 
for ammunition being supplied to some 
of our troops in Vietnam. 

In a year that is only a month old, 
our Nation’s largest city has already been 
paralyzed by a transit union strike for 
12 days—a senseless and illegal strike 
whose ramifications range far beyond 
the confines of New York City. Here 
again, estimates of the economic loss ap- 
proach the billion-dollar mark—and 
there is no way to measure the resulting 
inconvenience and human hardship. 

These are only a few highlights from 
the dreary record of labor strife being 
compiled throughout the land. They 
do indicate, however, the prevailing cli- 
mate in which we are being asked to con- 
vey still more autocratic power to union 
officials. à 

Regrettably, there are some in union 
leadership who have used their auto- 
cratic power not only against the public 
but also against the best interests and 
welfare of their own membership ranks. 

By a remarkable coincidence, a most 
interesting communication from Presi- 
dent George Meany of the AFL-CIO was 
appearing in the letters-to-the-editor 
column of major daily newspapers about 
the same time. Many Members of the 
Senate no doubt read this letter when it 
was printed in the Washington press. 

To refresh the Senate’s memory, Mr. 
Meany acknowledged in this letter that 
public opinion as reflected in an over- 
whelming majority of the Nation’s edi- 
torial pages is strongly against repeal 
of 14(b). Be that as it may, said Mr. 
Meany, all he is really concerned about 
is the right to a vote. 

Mr. President, if Mr. Meany really 
means what he wrote, then why does he 
want the Congress to take away the 
right to vote on this matter from all the 
citizens of the 50 States in our land? 

This, after all, is the fundamental is- 
sue posed by repeal of section 14(b), and 
I want to commend Mr. Meany for as- 
sisting us in focusing national attention 
on it. 

It is precisely this right to vote that I 
want to see preserved for the people of 
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the United States. They now have this 
right to take direction action in their 
respective States on the question of 
whether unionism should be voluntary 
or compulsory. Section 14(b) is a spe- 
cific statement of that right whose con- 
stitutionality has been upheld by the 
highest court of the land. 

We do not protect the right to vote by 
repealing 14(b), Mr. President. We 
destroy it. We cannot expect to preserve 
individual liberty by denying freedom of 
choice in such a vital realm of human 
action. 

Mr. Meany has indeed put his finger 
on the fundamental issue involved in the 
legislation to repeal section 14(b). That 
issue is simply whether the citizens of 
this Nation shall retain their right to 
vote on legislation governing labor-man- 
agement contracts, or whether this right 
shall be stripped away from them. 

Mr. Meany’s concern for the right to 
vote is an encouraging sign, but we can 
only wish he had expressed the same 
concern a few months ago. 

When he addressed delegates to the 
AFL-CIO convention last December in 
San Francisco, Mr. Meany pleaded for a 
vote on repeal of section 14(b)—and at 
this point I quote him exactly through 
the same legislative process by which 
14(b) was imposed upon us.” 

This is a very significant phrase that 
bears repeating, Mr. President. Through 
the same legislative process by which 
14(b) was imposed upon us—that is how 
Mr. Meany would like it, so he said last 
December, and so he said again this 
month in the letter previously referred 
to. 

Now this is most interesting when ex- 
amined against the record of how this 
simple little bill to repeal section 14(b) 
was shepherded through to passage in 
the other body last year. Members of 
the Senate may recall that the bill was 
rammed through in a hurry with all 
available pressure turned on—and man- 
aged to come over to us by a very slim 
margin of 18 votes. 

Members of the Senate who are more 
familiar than I am with rules of the 
other body because of their prior service 
as Representatives do not need to be re- 
minded of the difference in procedures. 
They are well aware of the stringent 
limitations which can be placed on dis- 
cussion and amendments and so forth. 
This is part of the legislative process Mr. 
Meany says he believes in. 

With this in mind, it is difficult for me 
to understand why Mr. Meany objected 
so violently to a ruling in the other body 
which would have permitted debate on 
an amendment proposed by a majority 
Member who has long been a stanch 
supporter of organized labor’s political 
and legislative objectives. Her amend- 
ment was advanced out of a genuine 
concern for protecting civil liberties 
that would be violated by compulsory 
unionism. Specifically, her amendment 
was directed at those who object to 
union membership on religious grounds. 
Yet it was not even allowed to be de- 
bated, much less voted upon. 

Apparently Mr. Meany and his legis- 
lative aids believe only in that part of the 
legislative process which furthers their 
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objective. Fortunately, however, most 
Americans believe in the same set of 
ground rules applied fairly, whether it 
be in sports, legislative process or what- 
ever the competition. And in this par- 
ticular game, 14(b) is an important 
ground rule they want retained. 

From the very beginning of public dis- 
cussion of this issue, there has been 
strong evidence that the majority of our 
citizens most certainly do not want this 
right taken away from them. They want 
to keep it. 

As I have noted on previous occasions, 
and as I have pointed out in my views in 
the committee report, the people of the 
country have expressed themselves vig- 
orously in favor of retaining the protec- 
tion and freedom afforded by section 
14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. They have done so by virtually 
every manner of communication. 

I am sure that all the Members of the 
Senate are aware of this. Letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the Nation 
have poured into Washington urging re- 
tention of section 14(b). In my office 
alone, the volume of correspondence has 
been phenomenal—letters and wires run- 
ning into the thousands. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
intense interest and conviction on the 
part of the people should be reflected in 
the public opinion surveys by reputable 
and qualified polling organizations. 
Without exception, Mr. President, every 
national poll that has been published, to 
my knowledge, has disclosed a majority 
of the American people want section 
14(b) to remain on the books. 

Further convincing proof of this has 
just been afforded by a poll on the spe- 
cific question of whether Congress should 
retain or repeal section 14(b). Results 
of this poll conducted by the Opinion 
Research Corp., of Princeton, N.J., were 
disclosed only a few days ago—and they 
are even more emphatic than previous 
national polls on this subject last year. 

This latest sampling of public opinion 
reveals the not too surprising fact that 
the American people want section 14(b) 
kept on the books by a majority of better 
than 4% to 1. 

Mr. President, the Opinion Research 
Corp. is one of the most reputable and 
professionally qualified organizations for 
research of this type in the country. 
Results of this latest poll on 14(b) were 
based on scientific samplings throughout 
the Nation during the months of Decem- 
ber and November, last year. Many 
other questions were contained in the 
interviews, but the one related directly 
to 14(b) was phrased as follows: 

If Congress keeps section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, it means that States can con- 
tinue to have right-to-work laws if they 
want. If Congress repeals section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it means that States 
cannot have right-to-work laws. Which do 
you think Congress should do; Keep section 
14(b) or repeal section 14(b) ? 


Mr. President, the tabulation showed 
that 64 percent of those interviewed said 
section 14(b) should be retained, while 
only 14 percent favored repeal and 22 
percent expressed no opinion. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to have a breakdown of the poll re- 
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sults appear in the Recorp with my re- 
marks, and I ask unanimous consent to 
do so. 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. FANNIN. In addition to the 
specific question on 14(b), the poll also 
measured public opinion on a variety of 
questions related to voluntary versus 
compulsory unionism. The results dem- 
onstrated, for example, that even a sig- 
nificant number of union members them- 
selves oppose repeal of section 14(b). 

Only 14 percent of union members 
ranked repeal of section 14(b) very high 
among the current legislative objectives 
of organized labor. 

This up-to-date survey reaffirms a 
Gallup poll of June 15, 1965, which 
showed that nearly two-thirds of the 
voters oppose compulsory unionism. 
Similar conclusions were reported in 
polls conducted last year by Opinion Re- 
search, Samuel Lubell, and Louis Har- 
ris. 

Organizations representing virtually 
every economic interest and facet of our 
national life have expressed opposition 
to repeal of section 14(b) on behalf of 
their memberships. In many instances, 
this opposition has been nearly unani- 
mous. 

For example, consider the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This or- 
ganization is comprised of approximate- 
ly 15,500 affiliated organizations with a 
total national membership of more than 
9 million women throughout America. 
Not a single one of these 15,500 affiliated 
clubs opposed a resolution asking Con- 
gress to keep section 14(b). 

Knowing very well the force and power 
of one woman, Mr. President, I suggest 
that when you have several million wom- 
en in concerted opposition to a bill, you 
are confronted with a formidable force 
indeed. 

Let me cite just one other striking ex- 
ample of the length and breadth of op- 
position to repeal of 14(b). Not long 
ago I received a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, informing me of that worthy 
organization’s stand against repeal of 
14(b). 

The junior chamber has more than 
260,000 members in about 5,700 commu- 
nities throughout the United States, Mr. 
President, and the Jaycees are on record 
against repeal of section 14(b) by a mar- 
gin of 6 tol. 


Percentage | Keep 14(b) Repeal No opin- 
base 14(b) ion 
Percent Percent Percent 
2, 062 64 14 22 
1,773 67 14 10 
233 40 16 44 
484 49 13 38 
458 60 17 23 
701 68 15 17 
404 80 12 8 
343 44 36 20 
576 51 28 21 
1,473 69 9 22 
962 56 19 25 
511 76 9 15 
411 70 13 17 
178 54 37 
576 60 15 25 
540 66 17 17 
613 66 9 25 
333 64 18 18 


Given this broad indication of how 
Americans in all walks of life feel about 
14(b), it is no wonder that this same 
opinion has been refiected in the edi- 
torial pages of nearly every major news- 
paper and magazine in our Nation. 

The striking fact about this editorial 
support for 14(b) is that it can be found 
in many publications which on most 
other issues have been strongly in the 
corner of the administration. It is hard 
to recall any public issue in recent years 
which has generated such a remarkable 
degree of editorial agreement in the 
press. 

With respect to the letters pouring into 
my office, I want to mention that the 
large percentage of them are not form 
letters or cards. On the contrary, I have 
been very much impressed with the fact 
that most of these letters are written by 
concerned and informed citizens. 

They have taken the interest and the 
time to express their deep concern on 
this matter and to make it crystal clear 
they expect their elected servants to pre- 
serve their liberties, not diminish them. 

Even before we convened for the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there were many indications that 
the public felt it would be senseless and 
futile to have this legislation brought be- 
fore the Senate again—especially in view 
of the Senate’s vote on October 11 last 
year. This viewpoint was ably expressed 
by the Christian Science Monitor in an 
editorial on October 27, 1965. 

After commenting on the flood of leg- 
islation enacted in the first session and 
the necessity for time to develop the re- 
quired administrative procedures and 
organizations to handle so many new 
programs, the Monitor looked forward to 
this session in the following words: 

Thus we hope that time which could be so 
usefully spent on measures such as those 
above, will not be wasted on issues which 
are not worth the candle. Foremost among 
these latter is the administration’s effort 
(defeated this year) to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Unhappily, the President has announced 
that he will again present the administration 
bill. We believe that not only is this bill 
doomed in advance but that it flies in the 
face of public wishes. This was shown when 
the bill failed to win even a majority in the 
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Senate, whereas a two-thirds vote was need- 
ed. We hope that during the next 2 months 
he will have wiser second thoughts on this. 
Let him concentrate next year on measures 
which reflect broad public need and have 
broad public support. 


What a relief it would have been for all 
of us, Mr. President, if the administra- 
tion on this occasion had heeded the 
sound advice and counsel contained in 
this editorial. 

However, the administration has seen 
fit once again to request consideration of 
a bill which the Senate rejected in such 
convincing fashion only 3 months ago. 
Millions of Americans find this reiterated 
demand for repeal of section 14(b) a 
most curious request on the part of the 
administration. 

Given the record of last year, and con- 
sidering what has occurred in the realm 
of labor-management relations since ad- 
journment of the first session, I also find 
the administration’s request almost un- 
believeable. 

Surely there is no mandate or public 
directive for this action. On the con- 
trary, by every accepted or recognized 
technique of measuring public opinion, 
a clear and strong majority of the citi- 
zens of this Nation oppose the adminis- 
tration’s request. 

Only one minority segment of the pop- 
ulation—let me repeat, only one small 
minority segment of the people of this 
ore tage pressing for repeal of section 

Mr. President, I believe this is a very 
important point to keep in mind. We 
are confronted here with a request for 
action on legislation which is sought for 
selfish purposes by only one small por- 
tion of the people of this country—but 
which would affect adversely the free- 
dom and liberties of every individual in 
the United States if it were to be en- 
acted. 

More than 60 million men and women 
are employed in our economy today, Mr. 
President, yet the dominant union or- 
ganization, the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, claims only about 15 million 
members in its 128 affiliated unions. Ad- 
dition of the Teamsters, Machinists, and 
other independent unions results in a to- 
tal that is still less than one-third of all 
American workers. 

We also must keep in mind, as I noted 
before in the Gallup poll of last June, and 
the later poll 2 months ago, that a great 
many of these union members them- 
selves are not in accord with the state- 
ments and actions of their officials on the 
specific question of section 14(b). When 
allowances are made for this substantial 
reduction in the ranks of union members 
who favor repeal, it becomes quite appar- 
ent that the Senate is being pressured 
for action on strictly special-interest leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, statements have been 
made today regarding the belief of the 
late Senator Taft over a period of time 
in relation to section 14(b). 

In the hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, Mr. Thomas Shroyer, who 
was formerly committee staff member 
for the late Senator Taft, appeared and 
testified. 
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I asked Mr. Shroyer the following 
question: 


Mr. Shroyer, I would like to get your 
thoughts on one matter. During the hear- 
ings, there have been various references to 
the late Senator Taft’s position on section 
14(b) and the right-to-work principle. I 
know that you were associated with him 
through your vast experiences with the Sen- 
ators. Could you help to clarify this matter? 


Mr. Shroyer’s answer was: 


I happened to have been in the hearing 
room yesterday. I came up here. I heard 
that reference. I also then read Secretary 
Wirtz’ testimony the fact that he was quot- 
ing Senator Kennedy, the then Senator Ken- 
nedy, as agreeing to what Senator Taft, with 
Senator Taft, that 14(b) should be repealed. 
I was a little startled. Enough so that I 
went back yesterday afternoon and tried to 
check my own records, because my own 
memory was so completely opposite. I was 
with Senator Taft from January 1947 
through the Republican Convention in 1952, 
which was just preceding his death. If 
there was a statement any place in which he 
urged repeal of 14(b), I do not know about 
it. 

I can say this, that when we were consider- 
ing Taft-Hartley, in the Senate bill, 14(b) 
was not included; however, in the report 
which I helped to write and which was 
signed by Taft, it was said that it was un- 
necessary to write any protection into the 
State laws, that that was already the law. 
All right, then we were in Congress, the 
House insisted on 14(b). Taft went along; 
then coming back to the Senate, when he 
was arguing for the conference report, he 
said, The Senate has already agreed to it 
in that it is already the law.” Therefore, 
he could see no objection to having it in. 

Now, the next time that you have it come 
up at all is in 1949. That is after Mr. Tru- 
man was reelected and we had a bill up here 
to repeal the entire part of Taft-Hartley. 
That failed, as you may know, by, I think 
one or two votes. There was one vote spe- 
cifically on 14(b), and both Senator Taft 
and President Johnson voted against it. 
Also in the report signed by Senator Taft 
there are three or four paragraphs in which 
the Senator specifically endorsed section 
14(b). 

I have them all here if anybody wants to 
read them or if anybody wants me to supply 
the reference. They are in official Senate 
documents, so I would say that—you have 
to show me some place that Senator Taft 
ever endorsed repeal of 14(b). I just do not 
believe it, 


Then I asked another question: 

Then, do you agree he believed in the 
principle of the right-to-work law? 

Mr. SHROYER. I have read Mr. Hartley’s 
statement which was put in, I think, by 
the prior witness. I agree with it completely. 


Mr. President, there is also a letter 
which was addressed to Mr. Reed E. 
Larson by Mr. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., which 
I should like to read because I think it 
is significant: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
September 18, 1963. 
Mr. REED E. Larson, 


Executive Vice President, 
National Right-To-Work Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Larson: I have just seen a 
July 20 letter written by Mr. John Leslie, U.S. 
Department of Labor, which quotes the late 
Senator Robert Taft out of context in an 
effort to make it appear that he opposed 
State right-to-work laws. 

As one who was closely associated with 
Senator Taft and intimately familiar with 
his views on labor legislation, I want to make 
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it clear that the Senator was uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to compulsory unionism and 
that he favored the principle of right-to- 
work laws. 

In the 1947 Senate-House conference 
which produced final language of what is 
known as the Taft-Hartley law, Senator Taft 
was chairman of the Senate conferees and 
I was chairman of the House conferees. 
Quotations such as that used by Mr. Leslie 
and others who oppose right-to-work laws 
are in fact statements of Senator Taft’s prac- 
tical judgment relative to language of a bill 
which could muster sufficient support in 
both the Senate and House to override an 
expected veto from President Truman. De- 
spite his personal preference for including 
a strict right-to-work section in the bill, he 
felt that such a bill could not ultimately 
become law at that time. He believed it 
would be a mistake to lose the entire bill in 
an effort to incorporate a total ban on com- 
pulsory unionism. Therefore, we agreed to 
section 14(b) which retained the right of 
States to outlaw compulsory unionism, but 
stopped short of a national ban on such a 
practice. Both Senator Taft and myself sup- 
ported 14(b) and worked hard for its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Leslie’s misinterpretation of Senator 
Taft's position on the right-to-work law is 
similar to the erroneous contentions which 
have been widely circulated that, during the 
8lst Congress (the term following passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act), Senator Taft ad- 
vocated some 28 amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law. This was totally untrue. A 
major campaign was underway in that Con- 
gress to repeal or completely emasculate the 
Taft-Hartley bill. The fact is that Senator 
Taft expressed his willingness to agree to a 
number of relatively minor amendments, if 
necessary, to save the bill from total destruc- 
tion. 

As the situation developed, however, no 
amendments to Taft-Hartley were enacted 
in the 81st Congress and the repeal effort 
failed completely. 

This information, setting the record 
straight on Senator Taft's position, is, of 
course, well known to all of us who worked 
closely with him in passage of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. It could be verified through 
any of the members of the Senate Labor 
Committee who assisted the Senator in rally- 
ing support for the bill. Among those who, 
like myself, are intimately familiar with the 
Senator’s views on this subject, is 
Mr. Tom Shroyer, Washington attorney, who 
served as Senator Taft's adviser on labor law 
questions throughout the entire period 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was drafted, de- 
bated, and adopted. 

Sincerely; 
FRED A. HARTLEY, Jr. 


In short, Mr. President, the people of 
the United States do not want section 
14(b) repealed. Not even all of the 
members of organized labor want 14(b) 
repealed. One group within a group 
wants it—and they are a long way from 
being anything like a majority of the 
American people. 

Many of my colleagues undoubtedly 
have received letters from some of these 
honest, hardworking union members 
who oppose compulsion in the labor 
movement. The distinguished minority 
leader, in his remarks earlier in this dis- 
cussion, recounted some vivid personal 
experiences to illustrate this point. 
These same sentiments have been ex- 
pressed to me on many occasions, both in 
my own State of Arizona and in other 
States where I have visited. 

All of the available facts lead us to the 
inescapable conclusion that the admin- 
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istration is again asking the Senate to do 
a favor for one small segment of the peo- 
ple at the expense of all of the people. 
The administration may be able to ra- 
tionalize and justify this in its own pri- 
vate councils. But there is no way it 
can be justified to a majority of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps that is why the adminis- 
tration has not tried to support its re- 
quest with any evidence. 

As many a philosopher has observed, 
the undue exercise of power often breeds 
arrogance on the part of those who wield 
the power. This kind of arrogance ap- 
pears evident to me in the insistence by 
a few union officials that section 14(b) 
be stricken from the law in the absence 
of any facts or arguments to support 
such action. 

At this point I would like to reiterate 
an argument which I attempted to bring 
to the attention of the Senate in my in- 
dividual views accompanying the com- 
mittee report on this legislation. I 
might add, Mr. President, that absolutely 
nothing has occurred in the months 
which have passed since that report was 
compiled to change my outlook. On the 
contrary, I believe the information in 
that report is even more relevant now 
than it was last year. 

When the President sent us his message 
of last May 17—and again this year—he 
contended that repeal of section 14(b) 
would eliminate conflicts between vary- 
ing State laws. However, there was no 
evidence put forth at that time to sug- 
gest that any such alleged conflicts have 
in fact damaged the public welfare in 
any way. This is something I shall re- 
turn to a bit later in my remarks, be- 
cause it is an area of this discussion 
which merits thorough examination and 
study. 

When we ask ourselves what are the 
real reasons for the Senate to again be 
occupied with consideration of this bill, 
we can certainly find indications of the 
answers in the public statements of many 
union officials over the last few years. 

Some of the highest ranking spokes- 
men for organized labor have repeatedly 
declared they believe this administration 
is obligated to press for repeal of section 
14(b) in return for the admittedly sub- 
stantial and material contributions made 
by organized labor in previous election 
campaigns. 

This political commitment to leaders 
of organized labor was acknowledged in 
very explicit fashion only a few months 
ago in a public statement by one of the 
highest officials of our Nation. 

Quite obviously, certain officials of or- 
ganized labor consider they have made 
a sizable investment in this particular 
matter, and it is understandable that 
they should want a return on that in- 
vestment. And when I say sizable, let 
me cite just one illustration of what I 
mean. 

Joseph Beirne, the head of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, has 
been quoted as saying that unions have 
spent about $20 million since 1947 in 
their concerted campaigns against sec- 
tion 14(b) at both the State and Na- 
tional level. Let me point out this re- 
lates only to section 14(b) specifically. 
It does not include other expenditures of 
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time, effort, and money in what has been 
referred to by the quaint euphemism of 
political education. Nor does it pre- 
sumably include similar outlays for the 
direct support of candidates. 

Nevertheless, $20 million is a nice 
round figure which I believe qualifies as 
a sizable sum, although I suppose in some 
circles that anything measured in terms 
less than billions is considered chicken- 
feed. Still, I suspect that the millions of 
hard-working union members whose pay- 
checks were tapped for this aggregate 
amount, in the estimate of Mr. Beirne, 
would agree it is a rather large amount 
of money. 

All of us are aware that money is a 
factor that cannot be overlooked in this 
discussion, Mr. President. I shall at- 
tempt to explore this avenue at some 
length later in my remarks. For the 
moment, it is sufficient to point out that 
considerably more than high-sounding 
principles is involved in the zeal of 
union leadership to have section 14(b) 
repealed. In big labor’s political sketch- 
book, we can color 14(b) very green. 

Crash national advertising programs, 
including full-page advertisements in 
major daily newspapers throughout the 
country and all the other paraphernalia 
of advertising media communications, 
are costly affairs, as we know. Yet in 
recent days we have seen evidence that 
some union officials believe repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) is a goal worthy of investing 
still more dollars to achieve. Some 
qualified observers and reporters esti- 
mate the new advertising campaign is 
costing American working men and 
women in excess of $2 million. We can 
only wonder in eager anticipation at 
what the next revelation from Madison 
Avenue will be. 

I must admit that I have a healthy re- 
spect for the impact of modern public re- 
lations and advertising techniques. They 
are tremendously effective in selling soap 
or deodorants, Mr. President, but I have 
enough confidence in the commonsense 
of the American people to know that no 
amount of propaganda gimmicks can ob- 
scure the essential issues involved in this 
proposed legislation. The people under- 
stand 14(b) very well, and they are not 
going to be fooled by a slick, expensive 
advertising campaign at the last minute. 

The Nation’s editors are reflecting this 
same perception about section 14(b) in 
their continuing comment. For example, 
in the Arizona Republic of January 24, 
there appeared an editorial, headlined 
“Political Repayment.” This editorial 
calls attention to the real reasons for the 
pressure behind the bill to repeal 14(b). 
It makes the assertion that repeal of 
14(b) simply cannot be justified on any 
grounds other than repayment of a 
political debt. 

This particular editorial is a well- 
reasoned statement of what is involved in 
the issue before us, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Arizona Republic, Jan. 24, 1966] 
POLITICAL REPAYMENT 

The Senate Democratic policy committee 

and Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD have 
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designated repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
right-to-work section the first major busi- 
ness of this congressional session. President 
Johnson, in his state of the Union message, 
also urged passage of the 14(b) repealer. 

But Republican leader Everett M. DIRKSEN 
flatly declared: There is no sweetener that 
could induce me to accept this bill. It is a 
matter of principle. We'll fight it out on 
that line.” 

What this adds up to is the prospect of a 
riproaring congressional session, with both 
sides determined and outwardly confident, 
And it adds up to a repeat of last year’s situa- 
tion, when—as Congress groped its way to- 
ward adjournment—DmkKsEN and company 
successfully filibustered the Democratic at- 
tempt to repay its political debt to big labor. 

Repayment, of course, is the sole reason 
for the attempt to outlaw labor contracts 
making union membership a condition of 
employment—contracts presently in force in 
19 States which protect a quarter of a mil- 
lion men and women from compulsory 
unionism. For repeal of right to work 
simply cannot be justified on any other 
grounds. 

Stripped of its political coloration, the 
notion to increase the power of organized 
labor is cuckoo—particularly since it follows 
so closely on the heels of the New York 
transit stirke which demonstrated all too 
clearly the unbridled power already enjoyed 
by men like Mike Quill. 

But Congressmen in the debt of orga- 
nized labor rarely consider such things, de- 
spite their prattle about the public interest. 
Arizona Senator Paul. FANNIN spoke for mil- 
lions of Americans when he stated that this 
new request for an extension of union power 
“is clearly not in the national interest.” 

It is estimated that forced unionization of 
an additional quarter of a million workers 
would reap organized labor a minimum of 
$15 million annually. This is frightening to 
contemplate when it is remembered that 
already millions of dollars are spent by labor 
on political “education,” which means buy- 
ing congressional support for the further ex- 
pansion of labor's privileges. 

Organized labor has contributed enor- 
mously to the well-being and strength of 
America. But because Congress has shirked 
its responsibility to curb unbridled union 
power, as it earlier curbed unbridled indus- 
trial power, labor is in a position to abuse 
the rights and freedom of others, and on too 
many occasions it has not hesitated to do so. 

We hope Senator DIRKSEN and his em- 
battled minority turn back this arrogant 
power-grab attempt. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we can- 
not undertake any serious consideration 
of the many implications in the proposed 
repeal of section 14(b) as if it were an 
isolated matter of practical concern only 
to a few persons who want special privi- 
leged status under the law. This ques- 
tion must be examined against the entire 
backdrop of labor-management relations 
in the United States and, more particu- 
larly, what is happening to the concept 
of equity and balance which is supposed 
to prevail. 

The roles of management, organized 
labor, and Government, as we know, are 
in a ferment of change today. Relation- 
ships and functions that once were taken 
for granted—or for that matter, were 
even prescribed by law—are no longer 
so clearly defined or understood. In this 
process, some of the fundamental eco- 
nomic and political principles which have 
largely obtained since the beginning of 
our Republic are now threatened with 
extinction, in my judgment. 
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All of us must draw upon our own per- 
sonal experiences and environment to es- 
tablish our approach to rational talk 
about economic and political principles. 
In this regard, some 30 years of experi- 
ence as both an employee and an em- 
ployer have formed the basis for my 
thoughts on this subject. 

And in the realm of public office, like 
many of my colleagues in the Senate, I 
have enjoyed the privilege of serving as 
Governor of my State in years past. 

However, this experience has some- 
times been a bit confusing. 

On occasion I have felt like the doc- 
tor who prescribed a new remedy for 
one of his patients. 

“Let me know if this works,” he said, 
“because I am having the same trouble 
myself.” 

We cannot discuss repeal of section 
14(b) without recognizing that it would 
further accelerate the trend toward Fed- 
eral domination of the entire labor- 
management field. Many Members of 
the Senate, as well as many thoughtful 
students and observers, share my appre- 
hension in this regard. 

My comments on section 14(b) here 
today, as well as the remarks I have 
made on this subject in the past, are not 
motivated by any personal bias or anti- 
union sentiment. Nor do I believe this 
is the case with respect to statements by 
any Member of the Senate. 

We can all agree with the basic prem- 
ise that organized labor has won a 
permanent place in our industrial so- 
ciety. We can also agree that in many 
instances, well-managed unions have 
contributed much that is good and val- 
uable. 

What concerns so many of us is the 
continued survival of our enterprise 
economy within the framework of con- 
stitutional government—a system that is 
unique in history and unprecedented in 
its contributions to human progress. 

All of the millions of individual Amer- 
icans who comprise the rank and file of 
organized labor should be just as much 
concerned about this as we are, because 
their stake is just as great. And I know 
that many of them do share this concern. 

They know that under balanced capi- 
talism, with government acting as the 
balance wheel, this Nation has provided 
more jobs at higher pay for more people 
than any other society in the history of 
mankind. Our common objective 
whether we are union, management, or 
Government oriented—is to continue this 
record, to enlarge upon it if possible. 

One of the reasons why our closely 
linked political and economic systems 
have worked so well is their flexibility. 
By and large, we have been able to re- 
spond effectively to changing conditions 
and to accommodate ourselves to neces- 
sary and desirable changes. 

What happened at the turn of the cen- 
tury in this country is a prime example of 
what I mean. When unrestrained and 
irresponsible private corporate interests 
gained too much concentrated power, our 
system was thrown out of balance. But 
public pressure and responsible leader- 
ship forced reforms in the national in- 
terest. 

Today, our entire system is once again 
unbalanced—only this time in the other 
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direction. We now have a situation 
where dictation by a few powerful union 
leaders constitutes a clear and present 
danger to all of our society. 

We know, beyond any question, that 
the laws of our land and some of the 
administrative procedures and judicial 
decisions of our Government have com- 
bined to place in the hands of a few men 
the power to bring about a national 
emergency at virtually any time of their 
choosing. 

An editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
on January 20, 1966, refiected at some 
length on this point and voiced a con- 
clusion which I am sure is shared not 
only by hapless New Yorkers but also 
by millions of their fellow Americans 
elsewhere. The editorial observed: 

The lesson of the New York transit strike, 
not to mention many preceding ones, would 
seem that unions have excessive power over 
the public. 


The truly important point in this 
statement is the fact that the excessive 
amount of power is not just against 
management. It is against the public— 
and that means everybody. 

Dramatic as it was, the actual employ- 
ment of this concentrated power to crip- 
ple our Nation’s largest city is only the 
latest demonstration. Long before the 
New York union officials bellowed their 
contempt for law and the public welfare, 
there were plenty of other indications 
that the pendulum had swung much too 
far past center into the hands of labor 
officials. 

Only a few months before that, New 
Yorkers suffered another senseless news- 
paper strike brought about by narrow- 
minded, petty men. The maritime in- 
dustry is only now beginning to come out 
of the shock of a long period of strife 
on the labor front, and there is seeming- 
ly a crisis nearly every day in railroad 
labor developments. We hardly needed 
the reprehensible performance in New 
York to galvanize the Nation into de- 
manding attention and study of the over- 
all crisis. And we surely did not need 
the New York transit strike to convince 
many Americans that irresponsible un- 
ion leadership has acquired power out of 
all reasonable proportion to public need. 

It should have been obvious long be- 
fore now that something was funda- 
mentally wrong with how this vast pow- 
er was being used. 

From many standpoints, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our deliberations on this subject 
last year were worth every minute they 
consumed of our time and energies. Be- 
yond the immediate question of section 
14(b), that debate stimulated the Amer- 
ican people into the awakening that we 
desperately need a searching review of 
our entire scheme for balancing the re- 
spective power of labor and management. 

Such an overhaul is long overdue, in 
my opinion, and our discussion was a 
valuable constructive contribution when 
viewed in this light. 

In addition, there can be no doubt that 
last year’s extended debate served to in- 
form and arouse American public opinion 
on section 14(b), and by now Congress 
has surely felt the impact of this 
opinion. 
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By helping to speed the day when a 
complete study of labor laws may result 
in badly needed reforms, we are not 
harming any legitimate goals of union 
Officials. Nor are we merely opposing 
legislation just for the sake of opposition. 
Instead, we are performing an educa- 
tional and informational mission for the 
people which I feel is an important part 
of our obligation to them as elected ser- 
vants. Let me make it clear that it is in 
this spirit that I speak today. 

Mr. President, to help place in proper 
perspective the extent of organized la- 
bor’s financial resources and the manner 
of their employment, I want to examine 
this matter in some detail. 

Accurate and up-to-date figures are 
difficult to obtain, but there have been 
enough objective studies and reports put 
together in recent years to give us a 
fairly good picture. 

Just how much money are we talking 
about? According to some estimates I 
have seen, based on reports from the De- 
partment of Labor and other sources, it 
appears that the total annual income of 
all labor organizations in the United 
States exceeds $900 million. That is al- 
most a billion dollars a year. 

The 1960 report of the Department of 
Labor—which is the most recent one I 
have found—includes reports submitted 
by approximately 80 percent of all labor 
organizations in the country. It lists ex- 
penditures for union staff salaries in ex- 
cess of $410 million a year, to mention 
just one item. 

All of us know that the time of staff 
personnel, whether in industry, labor un- 
ions, or government, is something that 
we can place a fairly accurate estimate 
on. 

If we take an election campaign year, 
such as 1964 for example, when union 
resources are focused on political activity 
for many months, if not for most of the 
year, the most conservative estimates 
place the cost of this staff time spent on 
politics at more than $50 million. This 
does not include any estimate for the 
cost of staff travel, printing, or other dis- 
bursements in connection with voter edu- 
cation or registration activity. 

So-called voluntary contributions by 
union members, in addition to their com- 
pulsory dues payments, obviously do not 
begin to sustain this level of operation 
in the political education and political 
action fields. 

The only logical explanation is that 
the bulk of this kind of activity is fi- 
nanced necessarily from compulsory dues 
revenue. This fact has been admitted 
by union spokesmen on previous occa- 
sions, including testimony before com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Voluntary contributions to the Com- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
AFL-CIO admittedly are only a small 
percentage of total union spending. Dues 
income must be depended upon by union 
officials to sustain political activities. 
And if the level of activity is stepped up, 
then the desirability of finding ways to 
increase dues income is obvious. 

The most practical way to boost in- 
come is for the union to gain new mem- 
bers. And this brings up a very prac- 
tical point in regard to section 14(b). 
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As the Members of the Senate well 
know, there are 19 States at the present 
time where constitutional or statutory 
prohibitions against compulsory union- 
ism are in effect. It has been estimated 
that if section 14(b) had never been 
adopted, and if the workers in these 19 
States had never enjoyed the protection 
they now have, union treasuries would 
have been enriched by some $30 million 
in dues revenue over the years since 1947 
when 14(b) was enacted. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that union 
officials would like to see section 14(b) 
repealed. There is a very real and sub- 
stantial monetary consideration in- 
volved. 

In addition, many labor contracts now 
in effect in the 19 States contain provi- 
sions for activating an automatic union- 
shop situation, in the event Congress 
should repeal section 14(b). 

Public statements by union officials 
and estimates based on known figures, 
when analyzed carefully, indicate that 
upward of 250,000 workers in the 19 
States would be blanketed into a union 
shop under existing contingency clauses 
in contracts. 

Some representative breakdowns by 
States of this total show 34,000 new 
members in Texas, 25,000 in Kansas, 
20,000 in Georgia and possibly as many 
as 60,000 in Alabama. All of these auto- 
matic captive passengers on the union 
train would have to pay dues, of course. 
They would have to pay the agent se- 
lected for them without having had any 
voice in the decision. 

When you take a reasonable estimate 
of $50 to $60 per year as an average dues 
payment by an individual union mem- 
ber, you arrive at a figure that exceeds 
$10 million. Nor does this include the 
one-time initiation fee revenue that 
would accrue to many unions where such 
a charge is applied to new members. In 
other words, Mr. President, I believe this 
is a fairly conservative estimate. 

It means simply that a few union 
treasuries would be enriched with a 
multimillion-dollar bonanza every year 
from the paychecks of thousands of men 
and women who had nothing to say about 
it. With a potential revenue gain of this 
magnitude as a prize, the desire of union 
officials for repeal of section 14(b) is 
more easily understood. 

American history records many at- 
tempts by unscrupulous people to raid 
th2 public treasury, but in this instance, 
if 14(b) were repealed, we would have a 
gigantic raid on the private treasuries of 
thousands of working men and women. 

The manner in which such extensive 
financial resources are spent becomes 
most relevant in this discussion. It 
merits a thorough examination. 

The whole purpose of a labor union is 
to represent workers in regard to their 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
Supposedly this is the only reason work- 
ers join unions. They do not form or 
join unions to carry on social welfare 
activities, political campaigning, inter- 
national affairs, or any of the other hun- 
dreds of activities with which labor orga- 
nizations in America have become 
involved. 
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On this same premise the National 
Labor Relations Act, by its express terms, 
empowers unions to act as exclusive bar- 
gaining representatives of employees 
“for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment—section 9(a). For these 
purposes, and no other, unions have been 
given special privileges under Federal 
law. These privileges apply only in so 
far as a union’s activities relate to bar- 
gaining for wages, hours, and working 
conditions. This is the entire scope of 
the charter which the act gives to unions, 
and it was never the intent of Congress 
to sanction union activities other than 
these. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that labor unions now spend far more 
time and effort in other activities, par- 
ticularly in the field of political action 
and influencing legislation completely 
unrelated to collective bargaining. Some 
good examples of these activities can be 
found in the reports of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers filed by that union un- 
der the requirements of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. Ihave here UAW reports for 
the years 1960 through 1964 which show 
expenditures in the millions of dollars for 
political activities including direct con- 
tributions to candidates for public office. 
These reports also show that the UAW 
provides heavy financial support for 
organizations such as the ADA, the 
NAACP, ban the bomb groups such as 
SANE, the National Council of Churches, 
the U.S. Committee for the U.N., United 
World Federalists, Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, American Jewish Con- 
gress, and a large number of foreign 
organizations such as Histradut, Afro- 
Asian Institute, Federated Spanish So- 
cieties, Dag Hammarskjold Foundation, 
and so forth. For a further example the 
UAW 1964 report shows a contribution of 
$345,831.60 to the Eleanor Roosevelt Me- 
morial Fund. 

It may be argued that these various 
foundations and organizations are very 
worthwhile and are serving humanity, 
but the fact remains that they have no 
relationship whatever to the purpose for 
which the union was formed; namely, to 
represent employees in respect to their 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
If employees want to voluntarily support 
or contribute to such noncollective bar- 
gaining activities they could, of course, 
set up a voluntary fund or organization to 
handle such matters. But they should 
not be compelled to pay their dues money 
and then have this dues money chan- 
neled into all these extraneous activi- 
ties, including direct partisan political 
action designed exclusively to benefit one 
of the two major parties. 

This is where the union shop issue 
comes into the picture. If Congress is 
to federally sanction compulsory pay- 
ment of union dues and fees under union 
shop contracts we ought to make sure 
that the money obtained from such dues 
and fees are used only for the purposes 
which the National Labor Relations Act 
intended; namely, collective bargaining 
with respect to wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. 
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This is also where the free rider argu- 
ment comes into the picture. The unions 
argue that the union shop is fair and 
equitable because it does nothing more 
than require the workers who receive the 
benefits of union bargaining to pay their 
fair share of the costs of such bargain- 
ing. This is not a valid argument. It 
is particularly invalid when the union 
pours millions of dollars of dues money 
into political action, into foreign affairs, 
into support of ideological groups and 
organizations and social causes which 
have no relationship to collective bar- 


gaining. 

While it may be true that some of the 
workers may approve the use of their 
dues money to support the NAACP, the 
American Jewish Congress, the National 
Council of Churches, or the ADA an 
equal number of workers May oppose 
financial support of some or all of such 
organizations. Yet the worker under the 
union shop contract has no choice but to 
pay his dues if he wants to keep his job, 
even though he does not like the way the 
dues money is being used. 

This shoe pinches particularly when it 
comes to partisan political activities of 
the union. When the individual worker, 
who may happen to be of one party sees 
all of the financial resources and energies 
and facilities of his union being used to 
elect candidates of the other party how 
must he feel about the free rider argu- 
ment? In the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 

To compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of ideas which 
he disbelieves and abhors is sinful and 
tyrannical. 


Even some of our most liberal judges 
have expressed dismay at the brazen way 
in which unions use dues money for 
political purposes. In the 1961 Supreme 
Court decision in Street against Machin- 
ists Union, Justice Hugo Black stated: 


There can be no doubt that the federally 
sanctioned union shop contract here, as it 
actually works, takes a part of the earnings 
of some men and turns it over to others, who 
spend a substantial part of the funds so 
received in efforts to thwart the political, 
economic, and ideological hopes of those 
whose money has been forced from them 
under authority of law. 


In the same decision, Justice William 
Douglas stated: 


If dues are used, or assessments are made, 
to promote or oppose birth control, to repeal 
or increase the taxes on cosmetics, to pro- 
mote or oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations, and the like, then 
the group compels an individual to support 
with his money causes beyond what gave rise 
to the need for group action. 

I think the same must be said when union 
dues or assessments are used to elect a 
Governor, a Congressman, a Senator, or a. 
President. It may be said that the election 
of a Franklin D. Roosevelt rather than a 
Calvin Coolidge might be the best possible 
way to serve the cause of collective bargain- 
ing. But even such a selective use of union 
funds for political purposes subordinates the 
individual’s first amendment rights to the 
views of the majority. I do not see how that 
can be done even though the objector re- 
tains his rights to campaign, to speak, to 
vote as he chooses. For when union funds 
are used for that purpose, the individual is 
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required to finance political projects against 
which he may be in rebellion. 


In the Street case, incidentally, the 
Supreme Court had before it direct evi- 
dence that union funds were being used 
for the purpose of making political con- 
tributions to candidates and to engage in 
election campaigning on behalf of can- 
didates. Unions continue to claim, how- 
ever, that the COPE money which goes 
into direct contributions is made up of 
voluntary dollars collected from the rank 
and file workers. This, of course, is 
sheer nonsense. The total amount of 
voluntary dollars collected by COPE is 
insignificant in relation to COPE con- 
tributions to candidates. The money 
comes directly from union treasury 
funds. As Joseph Rauh, counsel for the 
United Auto Workers, told the Supreme 
Court in 1956: 

The only funds available to the union are 
those that come from dues, for the purpose 
of buying radio time, television time, and 
newspaper advertising. The small amount 
that has been collected as voluntary dol- 
lars has all gone as very small contributions 
to the candidates *. When la union 
member] pays his dues, he has paid for 
his political action. 


Mr. President, I have with me perti- 
nent excerpts from some of the reports 
filed by various unions with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. They are most reveal- 
ing. They demonstrate the extent to 
which dollars withheld from the pay- 
checks of union members as a condition 
of their employment are being expended 
for activities which have absolutely 
nothing to do with the primary respon- 
sibility of a union, namely the duty to 
bargain on behalf of its membership on 
matters of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

For the information of my colleagues 
who may not have had the opportunity 
to read these reports, let me read some 
relevant figures from them. 

These figures may be found in the 
hearings on H.R. 77, before the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, part 2, June 
4 and 8, 1965, beginning on page 796. 
They are taken from the financial re- 
ports filed pursuant to the provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Management Reports of 
the U.S. Department of Labor by the 
United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO— 
UAW—for the years 1960, 1961, 1962, 
1963, and 1964: 


Americans for Democratic Ac- 


Sion. sees? 2 86, 650. 00 
Canadian Labour Congress 2, 400. 00 
Citizens’ for Kerner 2, 500. 00 
Committee on Political Educa- 

io — 9 110, 105. 00 
Dalton for Governor Committee 500. 00 
Democratic Party of Cock Coun- 

— ß— ee 1. 000. 00 
Docking for Governor Commit- 

on SA eee 500. 00 
National Civil Liberties Clear- 

os ee ee ee 500. 00 
Swainson for Governor Commit- 

PSS E aati” ETT AS ye «= Tay 2, 000. 00 
Swainson Testimonial Dinner 
Committees 
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Americans for Democratic Ac- 


to ee Se Sar Ae: 3, 120. 00 
Committee on Political Educa- 

tion AI- CIO 10, 000. 00 
Frasor-O’Hara Congressional 

Committee 500. 00 
New Democratic Party 25, 000. 00 


New party founding fund (Ca- 


e eee 18, 000. 00 
Tribute to Martin Luther King 250. 00 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 

en y 11, 000. 00 
AFL-CIO voter registration cam- 

P $32, 378. 76 
American Civil Liberties Union — 1,200.00 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 

. ee ee Bt 5, 000. 00 
Brown for Governor Campaign 

Committee „ 2, 500. 00 
Karl Rolvaag for Governor Cam- 

paign Committee 3. 000. 00 
CORN S20) See ee 5, 000. 00 
Democratic Party of Cook Coun- 

ty Reception and Dinner Com- 

1 ATA 2. 250. 00 
Governor Swainson's birthday 

TTT ͤ TEES ESE SS 28 ST 1, 500. 00 
MeNichol’s for Governor Com- 

T ne EE 500. 00 
National COPR S eee 25, 000. 00 
New Democratic Party 13, 900. 00 
New Democratic Party (Cana- 

agi) re Re ees le 10, 000. 00 
Pat Brown for Governor testi- 

monial dinner 1, 000. 00 
Peabody for Governor Campaign 

Committee. -==- —?—?e 2, 000. 00 
Swainson for Governor Com- 

mittes oo Se — 5, 500. 00 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 

On SSS ead eee aloe 7. 250. 00 
Committeee on Political Educa- 

tion, AI- CIO 97, 970. 00 
!!! AA Se eee 5, 250. 00 
O'Hara Congressional Commit- 

Tr:. RS as SRN A TS 37.50 
Kerner for Governor Commit- 

— S E eed 5, 000. 00 
Committee on Political Educa- 

tion, AFL-—CIO_..-......-----. 175, 000. 00 
Goddard for Governor Commit- 

i eT RTE Se ree EE 1, 000. 00 


Mr. President, the list of union con- 
tributions and expenditures which I have 
just cited do not begin to tell the entire 
story. They are merely an indication 
of how some of this money is being spent 
and for what purposes. 

Let me emphasize that there is no 
intention on my part to cast aspersions 
on any of the recipients of this union 
benevolence. Whatever the good or evil 
of any of them might be, this is beside 
the point. 

My point, however, is that a portion of 
the money which millions of American 
workers must pay regularly to keep their 
jobs has been and continues to be used 
to help support an intriguing variety of 
activities that do not have anything to 
do with collective bargaining. 

Not only that, but there remains the 
undeniable fact that such expenditures 
of union funds cannot be said to con- 
tribute anything to the welfare of the 
membership and, in fact, are in direct 
opposition to the wishes of many dues 
payers. 

So far in this discussion of union 
finances and spending, I have not men- 
tioned another area of union power which 
is measured in billions, not millions. I 
refer to the tremendous financial assets 
which are steadily accumulating in union 
pension and welfare funds. 
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Syndicated columnist Victor Riesel, in 
his coverage of the recent AFL-CIO con- 
vention in San Francisco, made some 
pertinent observations about this on 
January 2 of this year. Here is what 
this veteran reporter and specialist in 
union affairs had to say in that column: 

UNIONS CONTROL FORTUNES 
(By Victor Riesel) 

San FrancIsco:Here, when they say you 
can't tell the labor leaders from the bankers 
in the lobbies and even on the convention 
floor, they are not referring to the scores of 
union chiefs who draw from $50,000 to $70,000 
to $100,000 a year in “wages.” 

This reverent reference is to the labor men 
who control upward of $25 billion in central 
union treasuries, revolving welfare funds, 
and pension pools. 

It’s quite a business running into billions 
a year—moneys which could become powerful 
bargaining and political weapons. 

The power is reflected in the report here 
disclosing that some $5 billion a year pour 
into pension funds which pay out slowly; 
and some $14 billion a year go into union 
welfare and hospitalization pools which 
empty swiftly, but which maintain a hefty 
daily balance in hundreds of banks and with 
scores of insurance companies. 

Though it went unreported and unnoticed 
by many rank-and-file delegates, a move was 
launched during the closing days of the con- 
vention to harness this awesome concentra- 
tion of money, and use it to unionize insur- 
ance companies, banks, stock markets, and 
financial houses. 

A western labor man spoke of efforts to 
force one bank from participating in a joint 
lobbying effort: Bank officials were told that 
the local labor men would withdraw their 
funds if the bank did not withdraw its lobby- 
ist and cease its financial backing of other 
business lobbyists in the State capital. 

Money may be the root of many things, 
but the labor people plan to make it the root 
of organizing drives in many new and fertile 
areas of the space age. 


Mr. President, all of us are acquainted 
with the outstanding record compiled by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, under the chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas. Some recent disclosures by that 
committee, especially those relating to 
the looting of union welfare funds by 
some unprincipled and opportunistic offi- 
cials, demonstrate in a tragic and sordid 
manner that more protection for the in- 
terest of individual union members is 
badly needed, and it is needed now. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
that committee, and the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], for 
addressing themselves so ably to this 
point earlier in the discussion on the 
pending matter. As they noted, there is 
a mountain of evidence to suggest that 
Congress should concern itself with legis- 
lation to correct obvious abuses of power 
by union officials, instead of a bill to fur- 
ther aggravate the prevailing situation 
by giving them additional power. 

At the beginning of my remarks today, 
Mr. President, I referred to the rather 
brief and general statement from the 
White House with respect to repeal of 
section 14(b). We are being asked to 
consider this legislation on the sole 
grounds that repeal of 14(b) would re- 
sult in a uniform national policy for 
governing union security agreements. 
Conformity by all 50 States to an arbi- 
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trary Federal standard presumably is 
what the administration desires. 

This line of reasoning was gone into 
at some length in the hearings before 
the Labor Subcommittee on which I 
serve. Realizing that many demands are 
made upon the time and attention of my 
colleagues, I want to review that record 
on this matter of uniformity and con- 
formity. 

Even if we assume for purposes of de- 
bate that some virtue exists in uniform- 
ity, this argument does not stand up 
under close examination. The Supreme 
Court has held that State boards may 
enjoin “quickie” or intermittent strikes. 
They also may regulate the conduct of 
strikers on picket lines, and State courts 
may entertain suits for breach of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. The spe- 
cific cases in point are 336 U.S. 245, 346 
U.S. 485, and 368 U.S. 502. 

Section i4(c) of the present law per- 
mits the States to assume jurisdiction 
over labor disputes even in industries af- 
fecting commerce if the board has relin- 
quished jurisdiction. 

Section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act allows the States to impose higher 
wages or shorter working weeks than are 
prescribed by that act. 

Section 603(a) of the Landrum-Grif- 
fith Act preserves State laws regulating 
the actions of union officials and the 
remedies available to individual members 
under those statutes in their respective 
States. 

To continue with examples, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as we know, gives 
wide latitude to the States to legislate in 
the area of racial or religious discrimi- 
nation in the field of employment. 

In the National Labor Relations Act 
itself, union security is not applied alike 
to all employees. A special rule appli- 
cable only to the construction industry 
is written into section 8(f) of the act. 
The act similarly abandons uniformity 
in section 8(e), which contains special 
rules regarding “hot cargo” arguments 
applicable to both the construction and 
garment industries. And since the gar- 
ment industry centers largely in New 
York, it follows that here is an exception 
which is largely applicable in only one 
State. 

Workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits vary 
from State to State. The States also 
have varied laws about injunctions in 
labor disputes, about payment of wages, 
about employment of minors and fe- 
males, and many other matters that af- 
fect the employer-employee relationship. 

The Welfare and Pension Plan Dis- 
closure Act recognizes authority of the 
State when it provides in section 16(a) 
that States shall not be prevented from 
obtaining information regarding a plan 
in addition to that required by the Fed- 
eral act. 

Without further examination of the 
exceptions to uniform national policy, we 
go to the heart of the matter and say 
that we believe that the States still have 
some rights. If there is to be legislation 
limiting or guaranteeing freedom of as- 
sociation, let it be by State action as the 
Founding Fathers intended. As the 
Founding Fathers drafted it, the Con- 
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stitution guaranteed to the States and 
to the people the unused reservoir of 
power and authority. We suffer, as a 
Nation, from too much centralism al- 
ready. Let us keep a little power in the 
States, and thus give a small nod of re- 
spect to the Constitution as written and 
intended. 

We have examined in vain the record 
of testimony before the subcommittee to 
find any citation of problems created by 
the lack of uniformity on “union secu- 
rity.” There are none. Proponents of 
repeal of 14(b) rest on the mere state- 
ment that there is something good about 
uniformity. For comment on the uni- 
formity argument see record, pages 421, 
437, 427, 398, 181, 56 and 58. 

In light of the foregoing points, the 
administration’s bare statement on uni- 
formity with respect to section 14(b) 
becomes feeble indeed. 

Nineteen States at this time have seen 
fit to adopt measures to prohibit com- 
pulsory unionism. Their 31 other sister 
States, I might add, have enjoyed the 
same uniformity of freedom. They have 
exercised that same uniform right under 
section 14(b) to either defeat or not 
even consider voluntary unionism laws. 

Up to this point, we have been viewing 
the administration's statements on sec- 
tion 14(b) by themselves. When con- 
sidered in the context of the entire mes- 
sage in which they appeared, however, 
the inconsistency is even more apparent. 

For example, the state of the Union 
message dwelled at some length on the 
problem of our commitment in Vietnam— 
and properly so. We are told repeatedly 
that American boys are fighting and dy- 
ing in the jungles of southeast Asia to 
preserve freedom of choice for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam who are being 
victimized by aggression. 

Yet in the same message, Congress is 
asked to take action that would deny 
that same freedom of choice in a vital 
realm of human action to millions of 
Americans here at home. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that such an action would 
be morally indefensible. This glaring 
inconsistency alone is enough to justify 
consigning the legislation for 14(b) re- 
peal to the wastebasket. 

Members of the Senate may recall 
references to the hearings of last year 
which I made in remarks on this issue 
last year. Having disposed of the uni- 
formity argument, let us take a closer 
look at some of the other arguments 
which have been advanced by spokes- 
men for repeal of 14 (b). 

For clarification, these arguments can 
be grouped under the following labels: 

The “free rider“ argument. It is 
claimed section 14(b) prevents freedom 
of contract between employers and 
unions. 

“Union security” provisions make a 
real contribution to union responsibility 
and industrial peace. 

Union shop agreements are permitted 
under the Railway Labor Act. 

Workers voted overwhelmingly for 
the union shop in elections during the 
period between 1947 and 1951, when se- 
cret ballot elections were required in all 
cases. 
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By establishing a national policy, con- 
flicts would be reduced—and finally, the 
old refrain, which has been sung in so 
many garbled versions, that section 
14(b) hampers union organizations, 
causes substandard wages and working 
conditions, and contributes to migration 
of industry. 

I wish to refresh the memory of Sena- 
tors about what the record reveals with 
respect to these union and administra- 
tion arguments. 

Take the old free rider allegation, 
which by the way, is typical of the at- 
tempt to obtain repeal of section 14(b) 
by slogan instead of fact. The gist of 
this old chestnut is all members of a 
working unit whose wages and working 
conditions are affected by a union con- 
tract should pay a fair share of the cost 
of union representation. 

For the convenience of those who may 
want to read about some of these argu- 
ments in more detail, I shall supply page 
reference numbers to the printed volume 
of hearings before the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee last year. 

The “free rider” argument, to begin 
with, ignores the fact that employees in 
a competing nonunion plant are fre- 
quently better paid. It assumes that the 
wages and fringe benefits of the worker 
in the union plant would be less if it 
were not for union negotiations. Ob- 
viously this applies only to the less 
skilled, less dexterous, or less diligent 
members of any working force, for an 
employer could afford to pay more to 
the more competent workers, were it not 
for the union goal of uniformity in job 
rates. Moreover, almost all union con- 
tracts have seniority provisions which 
require the newly hired to be laid off 
first and the older to be rehired first. 
Young workers or newly hired workers in 
industries where there are frequent lay- 
offs simply do not benefit by union 
representation. 

Consider also the fact that many non- 
union employees have serious doubts 
whether excessive union demands are in 
their ultimate best interests, particularly 
when they are involved in costly long 
strikes over issues where they do not 
stand to gain. For example, where the 
issues—union shop, checkoff, mainte- 
nance of membership, and so forth— 
result in a strike, the employees have 
much to lose and little to gain. Em- 
ployees may choose not to join for many 
reasons apart from the dues requirement. 
To list a few: Confidence in the leader- 
ship of management, objections to the 
union leadership; or objections to the 
union policies. 

Thirty-nine million of 56 million work- 
ers in nonagricultural establishments 
have not joined unions and this has not 
been due to a lack of opportunity to do 
so. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion asks some very pertinent questions— 
record, page 300: 

First. Does the member benefit when 
the union supports political causes he 
abhors? 

Second. Does the member benefit when 
the union helps elect political candi- 
dates to whom he is opposed? 
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Third. Does the member benefit if the 
union prices him out of a job? 

Fourth. Does the member benefit if 
the union destroys his employer? 

Fifth. Does the member benefit if the 
union falls into the hands of criminal 
elements, racketeers, or subversive ele- 
ments? 

Sixth. Who is to decide whether or 
not the individual benefits—the union 
or the individual? The McClellan com- 
mittee hearings document these reasons 
for concern, 

The “free rider” argument is basically 
unsound because throughout America 
many voluntary organizations carry on 
meritorious work which benefits many 
persons who contribute neither financial 
or other support. Fraternal organiza- 
tions, churches, civic and political orga- 
nizations are examples. Any organiza- 
tion so lacking in the confidence of its 
members that it can only exist through 
the protective cloak of compulsion rests 
on such insecure foundations that it 
needs a reappraisal by its membership. 

Proponents of the bill also use a sec- 
ondary argument that the law requires 
a union to represent all employees in a 
bargaining unit—members or not. This 
is hypocritical. Unions have steadfastly 
insisted that the union be the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employees. They 
resisted all suggestions that the law of 
exclusive representation be modified. 

If a union serves the persons in the 
bargaining unit it represents wisely and 
unselfishly, it will have no difficulty in 
maintaining a strong and nearly uni- 
versal membership. 

For comment on the “free rider“ 
argument, see record, pages 422, 277, 118, 
460, and 352. 

SECTION 14(b) PREVENTS FREEDOM OF CONTRACT 
AS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS 

This argument could be dismissed with 
the simple observation that we are con- 
cerned here with the protection of the 
rights of employees. They and they 
alone are affected by union shop agree- 
ments. Freedom of contract between 
employers and unions has no relevance 
here. 

However, it is interesting to look at 
the record to see what freedom of con- 
tract has meant in non-right-to-work 
States. 

The testimony of small retailers estab- 
lishes that the word “freely” is a grim 
joke. There is bargaining on wages, 
working conditions, and fringe benefits. 
There is no bargaining on the union shop. 
The employer is reduced to the position 
of saying yes or no. If he says no and 
sticks to it, he must expect a strike or 
picketing. A retailer is vulnerable to 
strikes and picketing. When his store is 
shut down or his customers do not cross 
a picket line he loses customers which he 
May never regain. Thus, he is easily 
forced to agree to compulsory mem- 
bership and dues checkoff—record, page 
181. 

Too often employers quickly agree to 
compulsory membership contracts in ex- 
change for a better break on wage and 
fringe benefits. Thus the employees lose. 
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From the testimony of a small busi- 
nessman: 


The bargaining which Mr. Meany and Mr. 
Wirtz refer to just does not exist at the 
small business level. Experience has shown 
that a union demand for a compulsory mem- 
bership contract is invariably accompanied 
with threats of the most drastic economic 
reprisals upon the employer if he does not 
accede to the demand. This bargaining 
which Mr. Meany and Mr. Wirtz refer to is 
comparable to a situation where a highway- 
man puts a pistol at your head and says I 
want to bargain with you for the contents 
of your wallet. The small businessman yields 
on the union shop just about as willingly 
as the highwayman’s victim gives up his 
money (record, p. 411). 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion testified: 


It is bad enough in principle to force a 
person to join a good union. But what shall 
we say to a law which forces a worker to be- 
long to some of the racket-ridden unions in- 
vestigated by the McClellan committee? Yet, 
monstrous though it may be, this could be 
required everywhere if section 14(b) should 
be repealed (record, p. 399). 


The printing industry stated: 


Very few small companies can afford an 
extended strike on a union shop issue, as the 
bulk of orders which come to a printing 
plant—legal briefs, periodicals, timetables, 
have a deadline. A suspension of operations 
means that these customers will go to a non- 
union plant, and possibly will never return. 
But if these employers yield to the union 
shop demands, it means that every one of 
their workers forced into membership will 
also be trapped by the union rules on juris- 
diction and other practices which drive up 
costs and prices in this highly competitive 
industry (record, p. 423). 


The Associated General Contractors 
made this observation: 


The act allows construction contractors 
and the construction unions to make prehire 
agreements; that is, before there are any em- 
ployees on the job. The prehire agreements 
can, of course, contain union shop provi- 
sions, unless banned by the States. Con- 
struction workers coming on the project will 
be required to join the union at the end of 
7 days. This means it is a “closed shop” in 
our industry which is also known for its 
closed unions (record, p. 342). 


The manufacturers testified: 


The major impact of this legislation would 
fall on medium- and small-sized companies 
which could not possibly withstand the as- 
sault of such organized power in a demand 
for a union shop and compulsory member- 
ship. Thus you come to the “agreement” 
between a union and an employer entered 
into under the coercion of a potentially ruin- 
ous strike and without regard to the ulti- 
mate desires or wishes of the employees who 
will be compelled to sign up or look else- 
where for a job (record, p. 279). 

“UNION SECURITY” PROVISIONS MAKE A VERY 

REAL CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND 

UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


In support of this statement Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz said: 


The resultant assured continuation of the 
union’s status removes one of the most seri- 
ous sources of bitter labor-management sus- 
Ppicion and conflict. Without such a clause, 
union energies better devoted to making a 
cooperative bargaining relationship work for 
the mutual benefit of the employer and em- 
Ployees are likely to be drained off in abra- 
sive defense efforts—guarding against wil- 
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ful attrition, continuous organization of 
newscomers, watchfulness against antiunion 
solicitation (record, p. 7). 


Thus, the Secretary of Labor departs 
from the role of a neutral Government 
official to that of the all-out advocate of 
the union shop. 

It cannot be denied that the employer 
who agrees to the union shop has made 
his job of employee relations easier. But 
that is not the point of this dissent. I 
believe the welfare of the employees is the 
paramount consideration. The abuses 
which flow from compulsory unionism 
are felt principally by the individual 
worker at the local level, and for this rea- 
son it is felt that they create essentially 
local problems which should be dealt with 
by the States on the basis of their special 
knowledge and judgment as to what is 
necessary in the best interests of their 
people. 

Senators are urged to read the state- 
ments of 22 individuals relating their 
personal experiences with union shop 
conditions—record, pages 151-169. 
Their stories illustrate the frustration 
and helplessness of union members who 
are unable to do anything about the cor- 
ruption, mismanagement, and abuses of 
power which exist under union shop con- 
ditions. 

Many unions in many plants have 100- 
percent membership without the compul- 
sion of union shop contracts. They have 
sold themselves to their members. I 
agree with the statement: 

Good unions don’t need compulsory union- 
ism, and bad unions don’t deserve it. 


Proponents of repeal argue that this 
legislation would not require anyone to 
join a union—all an employee has to do 
is tender the dues and initiation fees. 
This argument ignores the practicalities 
of the matter. For example, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians do not per- 
mit their members to work with non- 
members—record, pages 416-417—and 
the nonmember can tender dues as often 
as he pleases, but he will not work be- 
cause he cannot work alone. 

Moreover, it is not true that all an 
employee has to do is tender initiation 
fees and dues. His job also depends upon 
his payment of special assessments. In 
1948 as a result of a ruling of the De- 
partment of Justice, unions were given 
authority to classify whatever special 
assessments they wished to levy as dues 
by the simple subterfuge of amending 
their constitution—record, page 421. 
Union hiring halls and agreements giv- 
ing preferential employment to union 
members have been legalized by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Secretary Wirtz’ statement might well 
have read that the legality of “union 
security” provisions has produced indus- 
trial unrest. Refusal by an employer to 
grant a union shop produces long and 
costly strikes. See record, pages 118-119 
and 195, for illustrations of long strikes 
on this one issue. 

THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT PERMITS “UNION 

SECURITY” AGREEMENTS 


Prohibitions against all forms of “un- 
ion security” agreements and the check- 
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off were made part of the Railway Labor 
Act in 1934. The 81st Congress repealed 
this prohibition. The report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare recommended this action because 
the committee believed that railway un- 
ions should have the same freedom to 
negotiate union shop conditions as 
unions representing employees in indus- 
try generally—page 3, Report No. 2262, 
81st Congress, 2d session. The report is 
silent on section 14(b). The report 
states: 

It is the view of our committee that the 
terms of the bill are substantially the same 
as those of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act as they have been administered and that 
such differences as exist are warranted either 
by experience or by special conditions exist- 
ing among employees of our railroads and 
airlines. 


While the committee did not develop 
the point, the “special conditions“ could 
only have reference to the fact that rail- 
roads are instruments of interstate com- 
merce and many of the employees move 
daily between States. 

It is interesting to note that at least 
one railway union president opposed the 
amendment. The president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
said that his union for 25 years had held 
to the position that it was such an out- 
standing organization that men should 
seek its membership. He “didn’t want 
any compulsion; he didn’t want any 
closed shop; he didn’t want any union 
shop!“ May 1, 1950, “Hearings To 
Amend Railway Labor Act,” page 86. 

The statement that the Railway Labor 
Act permits union shop contracts in all 
States has little relevance to the issue 
now before us. 

During the period between 1947 and 1951 
when secret ballot elections were a condi- 
tion precedent to a union shop agreement, 
workers demonstrated that they were over- 
whelmingly in favor of the union shop. 


Secretary of Labor Wirtz testified 
that: 


Over 97 percent of the 46,146 elections 
which were conducted went in favor of the 
union shop, and 91 percent of the almost 6 
million employee votes cast in these elections 
were in favor of the union shop. 


To the Secretary, these figures demon- 
strate that the American workingmen 
overwhelmingly favor the union shop. 

The figures, like most statistics, do not 
tell the whole story. Only a small per- 
centage of the establishments in this 
country which now have compulsory 
membership provisions in contracts were 
ever the subject of these popular referen- 
dums. It must be remembered that be- 
cause such polls were taken only the 
petitions of labor organizations, the un- 
ion officials rarely picked any establish- 
ment where they were not sure to win. 
In cases where the Board has enter- 
tained deauthorization petitions from 
dissident employees—and it takes a 30- 
percent showing to file—the results of 
such balloting indicate a disillusionment 
with compulsory unionism. Of the 34 
such referendums conducted in 1964, 67 
percent resulted in a majority vote for 
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revocation of the union shop. In 1963 
unions lost 71 percent of such elections. 

It should be noted that these deau- 
thorization proceedings have every force 
working against them. Employees can- 
not campaign for deauthorization in the 
shop or plant. They can hardly cam- 
paign at the union hall. The employer 
cannot assist or even suggest such with- 
out being guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice. Advocates of deauthorization can 
expect threats and abuse and future re- 
taliatory action from the union. Their 
employers, fearing union pressures, may 
be expected to make every effort to dis- 
courage deauthorization campaigns. It 
is surprising that such elections ever oc- 
cur. 

The Secretary’s statistics are also de- 
batable when one considers the timing 
of those union shop authorization elec- 
tions. They were held after the union 
had already become the bargaining agent 
by certification or recognition. They 
were held before bargaining began. The 
issue in those 1947-51 votes was “bar- 
gaining power.” They were sought by 
the union to demonstrate a show of 
strength to the employer. Employees 
were propagandized to insure a belief 
that a strong vote for union shop was the 
way to win wage and benefit demands 
at the bargaining table. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations dated De- 
cember 31, 1948, discussed the problems 
involved in the union shop authorization, 
section 9(e)(1). While this was only 
a little over 1 year after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, that committee rec- 
ommended the amendment which be- 
came law in 1951. The reasons for its 
recommendations were: First, many elec- 
tions were being held where there was 
already a contract with union security 
provisions; second, unions were request- 
ing authorization elections in situations 
where they have reason to believe they 
have the best chance of success; third, 
the practical difficulties of conducting 
such elections where employment is in- 
termittent, most often in the building 
trades; and fourth, the cost of such elec- 
tions was averaging 40 cents per vote. 

In any event, the results could have 
been expected. The Smith-Connally 
Anti-Strike Act, which during World 
War II required an employee vote to au- 
thorize a strike, resulted in a similar 
statistical record. Although the ballot 
was worded to the effect, Do you want 
to interfere with the war effort by going 
on strike?” in almost every case the em- 
ployees nevertheless voted overwhelm- 
ingly to authorize the strike. The reason 
then, as in 1947-51, was that the real 
issue was bargaining power with the 
employer. 

The Smith-Connally votes do not prove 
that employees wanted to go on strike 
during the war and the 1947-51 votes do 
not prove the employees wanted a “union 
shop.” 

REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) WOULD REDUCE 


EXISTING CONFLICTS BETWEEN VARIOUS STATE 
LAWS 


The only conflict which proponents 
were able to cite was in the political 
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arena when States pass or attempt to 
pass right-to-work laws, Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz testified: 

It is time to put an end to fruitless and 
acrimonious political controversy by adopt- 
ing the rule of uniformity * * *. 


Mr. Biemiller, testifying for the AFL- 
CIO, said: 

There have been innumerable legislative 
contests and, in 13 instances referendum 
votes—all accompanied by highly emotional 
charges and coun „ which, quite 
apart from the merits of the case, did not 
contribute to labor-management peace or 
stability in the States involved. 


This type of conflict can hardly be 
persuasive to any Senator. To abolish 
it would be to demolish democracy itself. 

If conflict means that the States do 
not have uniform laws, the field of con- 
flict covers innumerable subjects as 
broad as the body of laws of any given 
State. 

SECTION 14(b) IS IN CONFLICT WITH THE 
PRINCIPLE OF MAJORITY RULE 


Secretary of Labor Wirtz testified— 
record page 7: 

There is no violation of freedom in a 
minority’s having to accept a majority’s fair 
judgment fairly arrived at. There is no 
“right” of minority to endanger the freedom 
of a majority of the employees to protect the 
security of the bargaining representative 
that gives them a voice in the shaping of 
their wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment. The view of a few who oppose 
belonging to a union or to any other organi- 
zation as a matter of conscience or religious 
principle must be accommodated to the ob- 
ligations of living together, and is respected 
to the fullest practical extent in section 8 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act. 


The Secretary’s argument on “major- 
ity rule” is quoted in full text because 
it is believed that he is wrong both in 
the principle he states and in his asser- 
tion that in the majority of cases there 
is an expression of desire by a majority. 

In the first place, in talking about 
“majority rule” the Secretary and union 
spokesmen erroneously assume there is 
no difference between public government 
and private labor organizations, so far 
as power over the individual is con- 
cerned. Sovereign rights cannot be 
claimed by a labor union or any other 
private organization. If a minority of 
employees does not want to be unionized, 
no “democratic” principle will support 
action which compels that minority to 
join the union of a majority. Second, 
although a properly constituted govern- 
ment may take some rights from an in- 
dividual under the principle of majority 
rule, even in this case there are certain 
basic rights which cannot be taken from 
him. It takes a compelling national pur- 
pose to deprive an individual of a basic 
right. 

Mr. Justice Jackson eloquently ex- 
pressed this when he stated: 

The very purpose of a bill of rights was 
to withdraw certain subjects from the vicis- 
situdes of political controversy to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officials 
and to establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One's right to life, 
liberty, and property, to free speech, a free 
press, freedom of worship and assembly, and 
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other fundamental rights may not be sub- 
mitted to votes; they depend on the outcome 
of no elections (speaking for the majority in 
West Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnett, 319 U.S. 1187). 


I cannot agree with Secretary Wirtz 
that a great national purpose would be 
served by requiring American working- 
men to join unions even if the majority 
wills it. In the case of the Government, 
a majority decision may decide issues. 
It should never decide who shall join 
what private association. 

This country has been moving rapidly 
forward in the area of civil rights and 
civil liberties, the motivation being the 
result of personal convictions, legislative 
action, and court decisions. Repeal of 
section 14(b) would be a long step in the 
other direction. 

While the United States regards itself 
as, and hopes to convey the impression 
abroad that it is, the citadel of democ- 
racy and individual liberty, the passage 
of H.R. 77 can only be regarded as a 
rejection of voluntarism. We would be- 
come the only major power outside of the 
Iron Curtain to permit compulsory 
unionism. Compulsory unionism is 
prohibited in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and West Germany. 

The majority rule argument can also 
be shown to be fallacious on other 
grounds. Unions and employers custom- 
arily enter into union shop contracts 
without ever having obtained an expres- 
sion of the desires of the majority of em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. Even in 
the best run unions, the business agent 
presents proposed demands in a package 
at a meeting of employees—in most all 
cases just those who are already members 
attend—prior to bargaining. Then in 
bargaining, everything is bargainable ex- 
cept the union shop. That is a “must.” 
The employer agrees or a strike is called. 
An attorney-witness before the subcom- 
mittee described a 427-day strike in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where the sole issue was 
“union shop.” After the strike the em- 
ployee union leader admitted on the wit- 
ness stand that he did not even know 
what the term “union security” meant— 
record, pages 195-196. 

As a matter of fact, it is even possible 
for a worker to be forced into a union by 
so-called “majority rule” where there has 
never been a majority of employees even 
wanting union representation. 
the hearings witnesses pointed out that 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
circumvented the elections provisions of 
the act to require bargaining on the basis 
of union membership cards by what it 
calls the “Joy Silk” and “Bernel Foam” 
doctrine—record, pages 180-203. It is 
‘submitted that the use of card checks to 
determine a majority can be justified 
only in the most extreme cases—cases 
where the employer is guilty of gross mis- 
conduct. This is so because cards can 
never be a reliable indicator of employee 
intent. Employees sign cards believing 
that the purpose is only to obtain an elec- 
tion at which time they will have an op- 
portunity to express their real intent. 
Cards may be signed today by a group of 
employees who next week may change 
their minds on union representation. 
Cards are signed because of various pres- 
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sures—some just to please a friend. Ex- 
perience has proved that many cards are 
forgeries. It is no answer to say that mo- 
tivation may be inquired into on the wit- 
ness stand because few people wish to 
admit that they did not know what they 
were doing or yielded to pressure in sign- 
ing a card. 

The whole practice is detrimental to 
employee rights. He is prevented from 
hearing both sides of the question of rep- 
resentation which occurs if an election is 
held. He becomes a victim of the union 
shop in many cases where there has 
never been a majority of employees de- 
siring union representation. Card 
checks are the handmaiden of “sweet- 
heart“ contracts where the employee 
loses wage increases and benefits and the 
opportunity to choose a different union 
to represent him. 

Thus, the arguments of majority rule 
fail in every respect. 

SECTION 14(b) HAS HINDERED UNION ORGANI- 
ZATION, RESULTED IN SUBSTANDARD WAGES 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS, AND CAUSED MI- 
GRATION OF INDUSTRY 
There was an attempt to show that 

right-to-work laws cause migration of 

industry from non-right-to-work States 
with resulting loss of jobs. This was an 
argument without supporting proof. 

Even if statistics were available they 

would be meaningless since an employer 

may move his business for myriads of 
reasons. There have been movements 
both to and from right-to-work States, 
between right-to-work States and be- 
tween non-right-to-work States. The 

National Labor Relations Board has ex- 

tremely few “runaway shop“ cases—it is 

an unfair labor practice for an employer 

to move to business to get rid of a 

union. 

The subcommittee was presented with 
many tables of statistics on wage rates 
and on union membership in the various 
States by both proponents and opponents 
of repeal of section 14(b). From these, 
one may logically argue that there is or 
is not motivation for an employer to 
move to a right-to-work State. Statis- 
tics were also offered on man-days lost 
by strike in the various States from 
which one might argue that there is 
motivation to move to States where there 
are fewer strikes. 

When one makes comparison between 
two States, the statistics lose their per- 
suasiveness. For example: 

Compare Arizona with the neighboring 
State of New Mexico, which does not have a 
right-to-work law. Similar in size, climate, 
and resources, 10 years ago the average week- 
ly earnings of a worker in New Mexico were 
$85 compared to $82 in Arizona. Today the 
average wage in Arizona is $111 a week com- 
pared to $90 in New Mexico (record, p. 52). 


The AFL-CIO gained 36,000 members 
in Arizona between 1958 and 1962 and 
gained 5,000 members in New Mexico 
during the same period—record, page 96. 
In 1964 Arizona ranked 13th and New 
Mexico ranked 36th in average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing record, page 
98. The per capita personal income for 
1964 was $2,218 in Arizona and $2,010 in 
New Mexico—record, page 99. In 1963 
strikes accounted for 69,300 man-days 
idle in Arizona and 93,500 man-days idle 
in New Mexico—record, page 102. 
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Statistics showing AFL-CIO member- 
ship by States for the years 1958 and 
1962 appear in the record at page 96. 
The value of these statistics is dimin- 
ished by the fact that they do not show 
the number of employees belonging to 
unaffiliated unions such as the Mine 
Workers, Teamsters, and a large body of 
independent unions. Statistics refiect- 
ing such total membership are not avail- 
able. Another factor should be noted 
when examining tables of union mem- 
bership. Under the act a union is certi- 
fied to represent all employees in the bar- 
gaining unit. Since union shop is for- 
bidden in the 19 right-to-work States, 
there are more nonmember employees 
represented in such States. As pointed 
out by Mr. Biemiller, it should also be re- 
membered that total union membership 
declined between 1958 and 1962—record, 
page 95. Total membership fell from 
17.1 million in 1958 to 16.6 million 
in 1962. 

While Mr. Biemiller is able to make 
the overall statement that percentage 
drop was greater for the right-to-work 
States than for States without right-to- 
work laws, reference to some individual 
States demonstrated that there must 
have been factors other than right-to- 
work laws operating to create losses and 
gains. Among the non-right-to-work 
States, for example, Michigan lost 50,000 
members, Ohio lost 250,000, California 
lost 200,000, Vermont lost 500, Illinois 
gained 50,000, Massachusetts gained 
125,000, and Washington gained 150,000 

Among the right-to-work States, for 
example, Mississippi lost 5,000, Tennes- 
see lost 25,000, Iowa lost 30,000, and there 
were no changes in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina—record, page 96. 
Senators are urged to examine the tables 
of strikes and man-days lost for the 4 
years, 1960-63, for the various States— 
record, pages 102-103. It is interesting 
to note that when the States listed above 
were considered, gains and losses in un- 
ion membership bear a close relationship 
= the number of strikes and man-days 
ost. 

Statistics from the U.S. Departments 
of Labor and Commerce for the decade 
ending in 1963 indicate that determina- 
tive factors of an expanding economy 
such as wage improvements, increased 
number of production workers, greater 
capital investment, higher bank deposits, 
accelerated personal income, and other 
similar indexes of increased prosperity 
showed a greater percentage rate of in- 
creases in right-to-work States than in 
either non-right-to-work States or the 
national average—record, page 277. 

As I have noted before, most of the 
major industrial nations of the world 
outside of the Communist orbit do not 
permit compulsory unionism. In fact, 
if Congress were to repeal section 14(b), 
the United States would become one of 
the very few free world countries to have 
a national compulsory policy. 

This point is documented in some de- 
tail by the Reverend Edward A. Keller, 
associate professor of economics at the 
University of Notre Dame. Father Kel- 
ler is a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject and presented a statement entitled 
“Compulsory Unionism in its Modern 
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Setting” when the matter of section 
14(b) was being considered by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
other body last year. This statement 
presents a clear picture of how some 
other western European nations have 
dealt with this problem, and it also 
throws additional light on contradic- 
tions in the approach of the United 
States to the same problem. 

Father Keller begins by quoting a per- 
tinent observation from Prof. Arthur 
Lenhoff’s study of Compulsory Union- 
ism in Europe,” as follows: 

A mild judgment on the present status of 
the American law regarding union shop 
agreements would have to call it confused 
and entangled. 


Father Keller then continues—and I 
quote from his statement: 

There are weighty reasons for this com- 
parison of our labor policy with that of Eu- 
rope, of which the most important is the 
direct bearing on the defense of voluntary 
unionism. Widespread ignorance of both 
American and European labor policy is the 
cause of a common belief that we incorporate 
because of the first amendment’s protection 
of freedom of association, a high degree of 
freedom in “private collective bargaining” 
while believing that European labor policy is 
tightly regulated by law. Unfortunately, for 
the employees and employer of the United 
States, just the opposite is true. 


In the United States, as I shall trace 
below, there has been a progressive trend 
of governmental intrusion into labor- 
management relations in the form of 
legalized collective bargaining, legalized 
compulsory unionism in all its various 
forms of checkoff, maintenance of mem- 
bership, exclusive representation, the 
agency shop and the union shop, not to 
mention the intrusion of government in- 
to the area of collective bargaining itself 
by legal determination of legally manda- 
tory issues and the adjudication of labor 
disputes by labor boards which are agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. This 
vast governmental intrusion in labor- 
management relations has been ration- 
alized as necessary to guarantee stability 
in industrial relations by seeking a solu- 
tion to the conflict of personal liberty 
with the needed social organization of 
modern industrial society. 

The governmentally regulated labor 
policy of the United States stands in 
sharp contrast to that of Europe where 
collective bargaining is truly private with 
practically no governmental intrusion, 
no legally sanctioned compulsory union- 
ism in any of its forms. Where the law 
does intrude it does so primarily to pro- 
tect voluntarism in private association. 
In Europe the law affirms the only ac- 
ceptable concept of the right of private 
association—in unions or any other pri- 
vate association—namely that the right 
of association is both affirmative and 
negative; that there is a positive right to 
form or join a private association such as 
a union, and that there is necessarily 
also a positive right not to join. To as- 
sert legally only the affirmative side of 
the right of association necessarily de- 
mands compulsion because if a person 
does not have the freedom not to asso- 
ciate he will, as in his country, be com- 
pelled by the necessities of modern or- 
ganization, to join. 
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The law in the free European coun- 
tries faced with the same problem we 
have in this country of reconciling per- 
sonal liberty with the demands of mod- 
ern industrial society, resolved the prob- 
lem in favor of the freedom of individ- 
uals by legally affirming the individual's 
right to refrain from forming or joining 
a union while at the same time legally 
affirming the right to form or join a pri- 
vate association, thereby satisfying the 
demands of organization where and 
when needed in the existing complex in- 
dustrial society. 

An ILO study as pointed out by Profes- 
sor Lenhoff, gives the reason why in 
Europe the law protects the negative side 
of the right of private association as well 
as the affirmative side: 

When the principle of trade unionism was 
first enunciated, the legislating authorities 
endeavored to insure all possible guarantees 
for individual liberty, and freedom to refrain 
from joining an association was at that time 
considered as implicit in the doctrine of free- 
dom of association. Even at the present 
time the right to refrain from joining an 
association is specially and explicitly guaran- 
teed in many countries * * *. In (Euro- 
pean) countries in which the right of as- 
sociation is specially protected, such protec- 
tion generally covers also a right to remain 
outside of an association, 


Professor Lenhoff continues: 


The principle of voluntarism has perme- 
ated the development of labor unions on the 
Continent and compulsory unionism has 
been entirely inconsistent with public opin- 
ion there * * * even in Germany, the most 
industrialized of the European countries and 
one in which (aside from the Nazi era) the 
unions have played an important role for 
many years, there has been almost no resort 
to compulsory unionism. And in France, 
where the unions have played a secondary 
role, they have resorted to compulsion even 
less for their growth and expansion. The 
fact is that the European unions have played 
upon the advantages they offer by way of bar- 
gaining power which make it per se de- 
sirable for the individual worker to join. 
And Braun speaks of the strong feeling 
of independence from the employer charac- 
teristic of the European unions. They do 
not want an employer's assistance, even if 
only in the form of consent to inclusion of a 
union shop clause in a collective contract, 
They believe that if compulsory unionism 
were established as the norm they would be 
in danger of being drawn into a position 
where they no longer command the volun- 
tary allegiance of their members. A col- 
lateral result of this attitude has been that 
the European unions rarely demand a check- 
off agreement. 


Professor Lenhoff then gives a survey 
of the laws dealing expressly with the 
problem of right of association— 
unions—for all the free Continental 
European countries with the exception of 
Italy: 

For the reason that it presents a unique 
situation which casts no light on the prob- 
lem under review. Under the Fascists, there 
were no free labor unions, Article 39 of the 
Italian Constitution of 1947 deals with 
unions and collective bargaining and pre- 


supposes an agency to bargain on labor's 
behalf, but it has not been implemented as 
yet by enabling legislation. 

Belgium: Article 2, clause 2, of the May 24, 
1921, act defines that freedom as having not 
only an affirmative side but also a negative 
side. It reads: “Nobody can be compelled to 
join an organization or not to join it.” This 
is still more sharply defined in the follow- 
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ing provisions. Article 2 of the same act also 
emphasizes, inter alia, that any member of 
an organization “has the right to withdraw 
therefrom at any time. Any provision in the 
constitution or bylaws of the association 
which may encroach upon or impair this 
freedom shall be regarded as if such a provi- 
sion did not exist.” Article 3 contains a pro- 
hibition, accompanied by penal sanctions, 
against coercion or violence against a person 
to induce him to become or refrain from 
being a member. 

This same article places side by side with 
coercion or violence any act against a person 
which might cause him to fear that he 
would lose his job or that he or some mem- 
ber of his family would suffer personal in- 
jury or damage to their property. Finally, 
article 4, as indicated previously, prohibits 
making membership on nonmembership in 
an organization a condition of employ- 
ment. * * * The “Statement of Reasons” 
which accompanied the bill which later be- 
came the act of 1921 said: “The bill sub- 
mitted to you proceeds on the principle of 
the liberte syndicale (freedom to organize). 
An employee is granted that freedom, i.e., he 
may form or join an organization (de se 
syndiquer). He also is granted the right to 
refuse to join an organization. He is free 
to participate in an organization of his own 
choosing. 

“Bearing in mind the importance of the 
employment relationship and his injustice 
in permitting one class of citizens to keep 
another at its mercy with regard to that 
relationship, on which the life of an indi- 
vidual and that of his family depends, one 
realizes the good reasons which argue for 
intervention (by the state), because consid- 
erations of general interest call for measures 
to be taken in order to repress (the abuse 
of the power of an organization in exercis- 
ing it). 

“There is an abuse, where an organization, 
in order to secure the monopoly of labor, 
goes beyond the area of freedom of contract 
and resorts to force, or if it otherwise pre- 
vents nonmembers from joining another or- 
ganization, even one hostile to it. A 
union which represents the majority of the 
employees in a business enterprise or in a 
certain area abuses its rights when it brings 
about behind the screen of a collective con- 
tract, the discharge from employment of 
workers who are not union members or who 
belong to another union. 

“Its act is no longer the exercise of the 
freedom of association and of contract, but 
the negation thereof. * * * The motives 
underlying one’s joining or leaving a 
union * * * may touch on the freedom of 
conscience * * * so that there must be 
limits on the means to be used (for causing 
a person to join a union). Propaganda as 
a means of persuasion must be deemed law- 
ful since it is only an exercise of the freedom 
of expressing an opinion. * * * However, 
anything which leaves a person no choice 
other than to accept a threatened injury or 
join an organization, that is a membership 
forced upon him must be proscribed.” 

The Netherlands: The act on Collective 
Bargaining Contracts deals with the prob- 
lem of union shop clauses in a provision 
which requires no elaborations: “An agree- 
ment whereby an employer becomes bound 
to employ only members of a certain orga- 
nization, is null and void.” 

Austria: Any doubts about the invalidity 
of a compulsory unionism provision in Aus- 
tria were put at rest by the legislature in 
1930: “Provisions in collective bargaining 
contracts between employers and employees 
are null and void if they are intended (1) to 
insure that no persons other than members 
of a particular union are employed in the 
shop, or (2) to keep from employment in the 
shop persons who are members of a par- 
ticular union.” (Section 1, Act for Protec- 
tion of the Right to Work and the Right of 
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Assembly, Apr. 5, 1930, BGB1 No. 113.) This 
act is still in effect so that a union shop 
agreement unquestionably is null and void 
in Austria today. (The act of July 6, 1954, 
BGB1, No. 196 contains an amendment to the 
act of 1930 allowing checkoff agreements be- 
tween the individual employee and the em- 
ployer.) 

Denmark: A statute enacted in 1929 di- 
rects that any action or conduct which in 
an unjustified manner seeks to restrict the 
freedom of an individual to engage in an oc- 
cupation, or his right to join any organiza- 
tion or to abstain from joining any, shall be 
deemed unlawful. Both civil and criminal 
penalties are provided. This same act states 
that any collective agreement which restricts 
an individual's free access to work shall be 
denied legal effect by the courts. 

Germany: Under the new Constitution for 
Western Germany, the Basic Law of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 1949, generally re- 
ferred to as the Basic Law of Bonn, it is 
the opinion of almost all courts and many 
eminent legal scholars that any kind of com- 
pulsory unionism is emphatically repudi- 
ated. 


France: Like Germany, France has not en- 
acted particular legislation concerning union 
shop clauses, and, also like Germany, it has 
relied on great constitutional tenets and on 
general principles of law to determine 
whether clauses of that kind are lawful. 

Clause 5 of the preamble to the present 
French Constitution of October 18, 1946, 
proclaims that: “Everyone has the right to 
obtain employment. No one may suffer in 
his work or his employment by reason of his 
antecedents, his opinions, or his be- 
liefs.” * * * A union shop clause which seeks 
to force union membership on an employee 
is, therefore, regarded as tortious in France, 
because on the one hand it interferes with 
personal freedom and freedom of associa- 
tion, and, on the other hand, because it con- 
stitutes an abusive exercise of rights. * * * 
And the same authority continues: “An abu- 
sive exercise of rights lies in the discharge of 
an employee because of his nonmembership 
in a union.” 

Sweden: Labor relations in Sweden have 
been marked by self-government by indus- 
try and labor with as little intervention by 
government as posible. In 1899, the Con- 
federation of Swedish Labor Unions (LO) 
was established and thereafter, in 1902, the 
employers reacted by forming their own 
Swedish Employers Federation, (SAF), which 
includes all the large and most of the small 
businesses in the country. The result was 
that these two powerful federations entered 
into a basic agreement—periodically renewed 
ever since—providing for industrywide agree- 
ments which rest on equality in bargaining 
power. 

Under this agreement, employers are said 
to retain not only “‘the usual employer privi- 
leges, but also some that American employers 
have lost” * * Almost from the beginning 
the constitution of the Swedish Employers 
Federation has forbidden its members to in- 
clude a clause in a collective contract condi- 
tioning employment on union membership. 
It expressly provides that: Any collective 
agreement must include a clause to the effect 
that the employer shall have the right to hire 
and to discharge employees at his discretion, 
to direct and distribute the work, and to em- 
ploy workers belonging to any union or work- 
ers belonging to no union.” 

Because of this, Swedish unions have very 
rarely asked for clauses requiring union 
membership from members of the powerful 
Employers Federation. And when smaller 
employers, not members of the Federation, 
have been forced to consent to make mem- 
bership in the contracting labor organiza- 
tion a condition of employment, it has been 
invalidated by the Swedish Labor Court. By 
an amendment of May 17, 1940, to the act 
on the Right of Association and of Bargain- 
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ing, the concept of freedom of association in 
Sweden was strengthened. The fact that a 
violation of that right is based on a contract 
obligation is no defense. In 1948, the Labor 
Court rendered a decision involving a clause 
conditioning employment upon membership 
in the union which was a party to the col- 
lective contract. In compliance with this 
provision, the employer had discharged an 
employee who belonged to a union other than 
the signatory to the contract. The court 
held that the discharge violated the em- 
ployee's freedom of association. 

Norway: The law of Norway shows fea- 
tures analogous to that of Sweden. The at- 
titude of organized Norwegian employers to- 
ward union shop clauses corresponds with 
that of their Swedish brothers, and such 
clauses are not found in any significant col- 
lective contracts. Like the Swedish unions, 
those in Norway have suceeded in organizing 
the great majority of employees without re- 
sort to compulsory unionism. In many in- 
dustries, there just are no employees who are 
not union members. 

Switzerland: In Switzerland, the basis of 
the law of collective contracts is article 322 
of the Federal Code of the Law of Obliga- 
tions. The general view is that it is unlaw- 
ful to condition employment on union mem- 
bership. In this vein, a decision of the Ap- 
peal Court of Zurich has declared that a 
clause conditioning employment on union 
membership is contrary to good morals and 
null and void. Quite recently, in 1949, the 
Federal Court of Switzerland—the highest 
court—reached the same result. 75 II 308 
(1949). The most significant feature of this 
latter decision lies in its ratio decidendi. 

Said the court: “Individual freedom is not 
impaired by the principle that contract 
obligations should be complied with, a prin- 
ciple which controls a law of collective con- 
tracts. However, according to the opinion 
generally accepted at present, an agreement 
by which an employer is obligated to condi- 
tion employment on membership in the 
particular union which is party to the col- 
lective contract is unlawful. Such an agree- 
ment would virtually compel an employee 
who is not a union member or who is a mem- 
ber of another union to become a member 
of the union which is a party to the collec- 
tive contract, for otherwise he could not 
have the job. 

“It unlawfully interferes with the negative 
freedom of association, i.e., the right to ab- 
stain from joining a union without economic 
injury. A union shop clause is, therefore, to 
be regarded as an unlawful restriction of the 
personal right guaranteed in article 28 of 
the Civil Code. 

“In another opinion of the Federal Court, 
dealing with the question whether a non- 
union worker can be required to pay dues 
as a contribution to the costs incurred by 
the collective bargaining agent (agency 
shop) the same view was expressed: ‘It must 
be made possible that concerning the ques- 
tion of membership in a union an individual 
is given full freedom of choice. Where those 
contributions were charged in an unreason- 
ably high amount of money, which could 
virtually amount to forcing upon a non- 
member membership, the charge would be 
tantamount to an impairment of personal 
freedom, a freedom to which any human 
being is entitled, and would therefore be 
unlawful.’ All this explains why union 
shop clauses are virtually nonexistent in 
Switzerland * +” 


In conclusion Professor Lenhoff states: 


It is also instructive to cast a glance at 
recent developments in the International 
Labor Organization (ILO). At the request 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, the International Labor Con- 
ference of the ILO resolved at its 30th ses- 
sion to place on the agenda of the next ses- 
sion the question of the freedom of associa- 
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tion and of the right to organize. The ILO 
circulated among the member nations of the 
United Nations a summary report on the 
problem along with a questionnaire request- 
ing their replies. 

In the conclusions of its report, the Com- 
mittee of Experts emphasized that while the 
objective of the proposed international reg- 
ulation was restricted to a “guarantee of the 
positive freedom of association as a measure 
of social protection,” nevertheless the draft 
lays down only a right, and not, as certain 
countries seem to fear, an obligation. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that workers and employers 
remain completely free to determine whether 
or not to make use of this right.” 

The 1949 meeting of the ILO resulted in 
what is known as Convention No. 87 on 
“Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right To Organize.” This Convention 
No. 87 was ratified by France on June 28, 
1951, and with its ratification it turned in an 
interesting report, which recounted that the 
French National Assembly had been pre- 
sented with a bill intended to strengthen the 
guarantees of free trade union association 
which might be injured by de facto recruit- 
ment monopolies exercised by certain unions, 

The bill, as outlined by the report, pro- 
poses that Any refusal to hire a person or 
any discharge from employment which might 
be found to have been motivated by his opin- 
ions, trade union activities, or membership 
or nonmembership in a labor organization is 
an abuse.” 

And it also provides that “Any clause in a 
collective agreement in which the use of the 
employer not to retain or not to employ any 
persons except union members, shall be null 
and void.” The report concluded with the 
statement that the officials of the French 
Government were in agreement with the bill, 
and that it had been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Social Security and by 
bred Press Committee of the National Assem- 

y. 


The other European country which re- 
cently outlawed compulsory unionism is 
Ireland by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Ireland in the Educational 
Company of Ireland Ltd. and another 
against W. J. Fitzpatrick and others. 
The case and decision were as follows: 


“Constitution—nonunion employees and 
union employees in same firm—Strike by 
union employees—purpose of strike to force 
nonunion employees to join union—refusal 
of employees to interfere. Picket placed on 
premises of employers—whether such dis- 
pute a trade dispute—whether such picket- 
ing lawful—constitutional right of free as- 
sociation—Whether nonunion employees en- 
titled to remain out of union—repugnancy— 
whether Trade Disputes Act, 106 s. 2 uncon- 
stitutional—Constitution art. 40—Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, ss. 2,5, * * * Held—(Ma- 
guire C. J. and Lavery J. dissenting) (1) 
There is an implicit guarantee in the Con- 
stitution that citizens shall not be coerced 
to join associations or unions against their 
will; (2) The Trade Disputes Act, 1906, to the 
extent that it legalizes the use of picketing 
for the purpose of interfering with the exer- 
cise of a constitutional right of association or 
disassociation is contrary to the Constitu- 
tion; (3) The Trades Disputes Act, 1906, can 
no longer be relied upon to justify picket- 
ing in aid of a trade dispute where that dis- 
pute is concerned with an attempt to de- 
prive persons of the right of free association 
or free disassociation guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. National Union of Railwaymen v. 
Sullivan (1947) I. R. 77, followed.” 


A report on the case appeared in Liber- 
ty, June 1962, parts of which are quoted 
as follows: 

The Irish Constitution, 1987, article 40, 
paragraph 6, provides that the state guaran- 
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tees liberty for the exercise of the following 
rights subject to public order and morality 
iii. The right of the citizens to form asso- 
ciations and unions * * * The judgment was 
given in favor of the Educational Company 
of Ireland by a majority of one. Kingsmill- 
Moore, J., O’Dalaigh J., and Haugh J. and 
Lavery J., held for defendants. 

The essential point in the judgments turn 
on the question of whether the grant of a 
positive constitutional right like the right 
to form associations and unions contained 
an implied negative right. The positive right 
is granted in clear written terms by article 
40. The negative right, i.e., the right of a 
man not to join a union if he wishes, is not 
so given in writing. Kingsmill-Moore J. de- 
livering judgment with which O'Dalaigh J. 
concurred stated, The right to express free- 
ly convictions and opinions guaranteed by 
article 40.6.1 must include the right not to 
be forced to join a union or associations, 
professing, forwarding or requiring members 
to subscribe to contrary opinions, The un- 
dertaking in article 40.3(ii) to protect the 
property rights of every citizen may perhaps 
include an undertaking to protect his right 
to dispose of his labour as he will, and would 
include impliedly a right not to be forced 
against his will, into a union or association 
which extracts from him regular payment. 

“Moreover, I think a guarantee of a right 
to form associations and unions is only intel- 
ligible when there is an implicit right to ab- 
stain from joining such associations or un- 
ions or to put it another way, to associate 
and unite with those who do not join such 
unions. In The National Union of Railway- 
men v. Sullivan ((1947), I.A. 77) Murnaghan 
J. giving the judgment of the court empha- 
sized at 102 the constitutional right of the 
citizen to a free choice of the persons with 
whom he would associate, and the decision 
seems to me to establish that a person shall 
not be coerced at any rate by legislative ac- 
tion into joining an association which he is 
not willing to join. Accordingly, I hold that 
there is an implicit guarantee in the Consti- 
tution that citizens shall not be coerced to 
join associations or unions against their 
will.” 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that 
possibly no other association within the so- 
ciety of the state depends so much for its 
life’s blood on the law as does the trade un- 
ion. The loss of any of its legal rights no 
matter how small, can lead only to the ulti- 
mate extinction of collective bargaining as 
we have known it in this country up to the 
present day. 


Ireland attained recently her liberty 
from Britain, adopted her Constitution 
as a republic only in 1937. Ireland ap- 
proaches more closely the conditions of 
persecution and denial of liberty which 
exist in this country prior to our Revolu- 
tionary War. The denial of personal lib- 
erty influenced the Founding Fathers of 
our Constitution to write in the first 
amendment to the Bill of Rights the legal 
protection of the basic personal rights of 
freedom of religion, freedom of associa- 
tion, of assembly, and of speech. The 
Irish court, with the recent suppression 
of personal liberty so vividly present in 
their minds and hearts, had the same 
fine appreciation of personal liberty that 
the Founding Fathers of our Constitu- 
tion had. 

Finally it should be noted that the es- 
sential character of freedom of associa- 
tion as being negative as well as affirm- 
ative is specifically recognized in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations, 1948. Section 1, ar- 
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ticle XX of the Universal Declaration 
states: 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
Peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association. 


To properly appreciate the radical dif- 
ference between the European labor 
policy of voluntarism and nongovern- 
mental interference and that of the 
United States of compulsion and massive 
governmental intrusion one must trace 
the development of our labor policy un- 
der the different labor laws and their 
interpretation by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

Unionism in the United States was 
relatively unimportant prior to the Civil 
War because our economy was domi- 
nantly agricultural compared with the 
highly industrialized economics of Eu- 
rope. With the advent of industrializa- 
tion, in the latter part of the 19th 
century, in the United States, labor 
organizations became increasingly more 
important. The first labor movements 
unfortunately were strongly oriented to- 
ward socialism and were rejected both by 
worker and public opinion. 

The American Federation of Labor was 
founded in 1886 by Samuel Gompers who 
disavowed the socialist approach as being 
in opposition to the free economic and 
political institutions of this country and 
also not the correct answer to the prob- 
lems of free collective bargaining. 

The AFL was accepted both by the 
workers and the general public and con- 
tinues to function to the present day. 
This is factual proof that unionism per 
se was considered legally to be a legiti- 
mate exercise of the right of private as- 
sociation under the first amendment 
for purposes of private collective bar- 
gaining. 

Under the strong leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, based upon voluntarism, the 
AFL grew to become the most powerful 
and effective labor organization in the 
world. In his “farewell address” as 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor at the 1924 annual convention 
held at El Paso, Tex., the “grand old 
man of labor” gave a ringing defense of 
voluntarism as being the very corner- 
stone of labor’s structure. His farewell 
address approaches in stature the fare- 
well address of the Father of our Coun- 
try, George Washington. 

Because Samuel Gompers’ address is 
so pregnant with wise advice it should 
be heeded by the union leaders of today 
who have foresworn the American and 
Christian principle of voluntarism for 
the totalitarian principle of compulsion. 

In 1886 a national labor conference was 
called. This time it was designated a trade 
union conference to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of trade unions and to consider 
trade union problems. The deliberations of 
that conference resulted in the formation of 
our present American Federation of Labor 
with which the old Federation of Trades and 
Labor Unions was merged. This new Fed- 
eration recognized only the trade union 
card as a credential and proposed to deal 
primarily with economic problems. It was an 
organization that had no power or authority 
except of a voluntary character. 


It was a voluntary coming together of 
unions with common needs and common 
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aims. That feeling of mutuality has been a 
stronger bond of union than could be welded 
by an autocratic authority. Guided by volun- 
tary principles our Federation has grown 
from a weakling into the strongest, best 
organized labor movement of all the world. 
So long as we have held fast to voluntary 
principles and have been actuated and in- 
spired by the spirit of service, we have sus- 
tained our forward progress and we have 
made our labor movement something to be 
respected and accorded a place in the coun- 
cils of our Republic. 

Where we have blundered into trying to 
force a policy or a decision, even though wise 
and right, we have impeded, if not inter- 
rupted, the realization of our aims * * * as 
the only delegate to that first Pittsburgh 
convention who has stayed with the prob- 
lem of our movement through to the present 
hour, as one who with clean hands and with 
singleness of purpose has tried to serve the 
labor movement honorably and in a spirit 
of consecration to the cause of humanity. 

I want to urge devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the principles of 
yoluntarism. No lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is in- 
vincible. There is no way whereby our la- 
bor movement may be assured sustained 
progress in determining its policies and its 
plans other than sincere democratic deliber- 
ation until a unanimous decision is reached. 
“This may seem a cumbrous, slow method 
to the impatient, but the impatient are more 
concerned for immediate triumph than for 
the education of constructive development. 
Understanding, patience, highminded service, 
the compelling power of voluntarism have 
in America made what was but a rope of 
sand, a united, purposeful, integrated orga- 
nization, potent for human welfare, material 
and spiritual. I have been with this move- 
ment since the beginning, for I have been 
given the privilege of service that has been 
accorded but few. Nor would that privilege 
have continued open to me had not service 
to the cause been my guiding purpose. 

Events of recent months made me keenly 
aware that the time is not far distant when 
I must lay down my trust for others to carry 
forward. When one comes to close grips with 
the eternal things, there comes a new sense 
of relative values and the less worthy things 
lose significance. 

As I review the events of my 60 years of 
contact with the labor movement and as I 
survey the problems of today and study the 
opportunities of the future, I want to say to 
you, men and women of the American la- 
bor movement, do not reject the cornerstone 
upon which labor's structure has been 
built—but base your all upon voluntary prin- 
ciples and illumine your every problem by 
consecrated devotion to that highest of all 

es—human well-being in the fullest, 
widest, deepest sense. 


Under Mr. Gompers’ wise leadership 
the labor policy of the United States from 
1886 to 1926 paralleled that of Europe, in- 
corporating the principles of voluntarism 
and nongovernmental interference. 

The Clayton Act of 1914, called the 
“Magna Carta of Labor,” went no farther 
than to grant Federal exemption from 
the antitrust laws to labor organizations 
and to state the right of freedom of asso- 
ciation to unions as a policy of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In section 6, the Clayton Act provided 
that: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Nothing con- 
tained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 


strued to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor * * * organizations, instituted for 
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the p es of mutual help, * * * or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations, or the members thereof, 
be held or construed to be illegal combina- 
tions or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
under the antitrust laws. 


With the passage of the Railway Labor 
Act in 1926 the labor policy of the United 
States broke its traditional pattern of 
nonintervention, thereby taking a com- 
pletely divergent path from that of Eu- 
rope. 

For the first time the Federal Govern- 
ment intruded itself by statutory inter- 
vention into the hitherto private process 
of collective bargaining. 

Thus only 2 years after Samuel Gom- 
pers’ famous farewell address, Congress 
on May 20, 1926, positively intervened 
to implement by statute the right of 
workers to organize unions and to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers. 
Section 2, fourth, of the Railway Labor 
Act provided that: 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. The majority of 
any craft or class of employees shall have the 
right to determine who shall be the repre- 
sentative of the craft or class for the pur- 
poses of this act. No carrier, its officers, or 
agents shall deny or in any way question 
the right of its employees to join, organize, 
or assist in organizing the labor organization 
of their choice, and it shall be unlawful for 
any carrier to interfere in any way with the 
organization of its employees. 


The Railway Labor Act was silent on 
compulsory unionism; the only coercion 
contained in the act was directed at em- 
ployers who by statute were required to 
bargain collectively with unions and en- 
forced them from interfering with the 
organization of their employees. The 
Railway Labor Act went much farther 
than any European laws by providing de- 
tailed procedures for settling of griev- 
ances and avoiding disputes by boards of 
adjustments, mediation board, arbitra- 
tion board, and emergency board, all of 
which had a quasi-juridical status. Cer- 
tain provisions of the act were enforce- 
able by the District Court and Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

No such statutory provision for the 
settling of disputes exist under European 
Labor Policy. The 1926 Railway Labor 
Act contrasts sharply with the British 
Labor policy of nonintervention, which 
Dr. Meyers—supra—notes is unique and 
one of the most admirable aspects of 
British industrial society. 

By the very nature of the beast” once 
the Federal Government had intruded 
itself on such a large scale into the proc- 
ess of private collective bargaining, its 
intervention expanded under subse- 
quent labor acts—the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the NRA Act, the Wagner Act, the 
War Labor Disputes Act, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the 1951 Amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act, and the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. This massive governmental 
intervention has been enhanced by ad- 
ministrative decisions of the different 
labor boards and also the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
which have all but nullified the protec- 
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tion of personal liberty of free associa- 
tion under the first amendment to the 
Bill of Rights, in the area of labor rela- 
tions, by refusing to assert, as did the 
Supreme Court of Ireland, that the right 
of association necessarily implies the 
right not to associate, as all free Western 
nations have declared. 

The negation of personal liberty now 
threatens to become complete by de- 
stroying the last small vestige of per- 
sonal liberty permitted by section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. If 14(b) is re- 
pealed, Congress will make complete the 
denial of personal liberty in one of the 
most important areas of life and lib- 
erty—the area of the workers’ liveli- 
hood. Under the realities of modern 
unionism, this destruction of the free- 
dom of association will lead to the denial 
of all other personal freedoms, hitherto 
supposedly protected by the first amend- 
ment to the Bill of Rights. 

Why among all the free nations of the 
West, has the United States so willfully 
weakened the personal rights guaranteed 
by the first amendment to the Bill of 
Rights, the adoption of which was nec- 
essary to bring into existence the Con- 
stitution. 

Various reasons are given, all of which 
can be summed up under the name of 
expediency. The first massive interven- 
tion of Government in labor relations in 
the 1926 Railway Labor Act was ration- 
alized as “an act to provide for the 
prompt disposition of disputes between 
carriers and their employees and other 
pi 22 

In 1932 the Norris-La Guardia Act out- 
lawed the so-called yellow dog con- 
tract on the part of employers but which 
now under the union-shop clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and of the 1951 Rail- 
way Labor Act has been given legality 
and respectability when employed by 
unions. The reason given for outlawing 
the “yellow dog contract” was that it 
unduly interfered with the right of asso- 
ciation by improperly burdening the 
right of contract. How, logically, then, 
can Congress and the Supreme Court now 
justify the union yellow dog contract” 
under the legalized union-shop contract 
which demands membership in a union as 
a condition of continued employment 
just as the employer “yellow dog con- 
tract” conditioned employment on non- 
membership in a union? Both “yellow 
dog contracts” are equally obnoxious: 
The employer variety being an infringe- 
ment on the affirmative right of private 
association while the union variety is an 
equally unjustifiable infringement on 
the workers’ right not to associate. 

Fortuitously, in 1934, the railway 
unions petitioned Congress to amend the 
1926 Railway Labor Act to prohibit all 
types of compulsory unionism. The 
unions requested that the prohibition 
apply only to so-called company unions. 
However, Joseph B. Eastman, then Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation, op- 
posed the proposed amendment of the 
1926 Railway Labor Act to apply only to 
company unions. His testimony was de- 
cisive with Congress and the prohibition 
of all forms of compulsory unionism was 
applied to all the railroad unions. Mr. 
Eastman’s statement has particular 
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relevance to the repeal of 14(b). 
Eastman stated: 


The essential feature of these substitutes 
is that they would confine certain of the 
prohibitions to “company unions.” This 
proposal is vicious, because it strikes at the 
principle of freedom of choice which the bill 
is designed to protect. The prohibited prac- 
tices acquire no virtue by being confined to 
so-called standard unions. The osal 
goes so far as to condemn and prohibit what 
has been termed a “yellow dog contract” 
when applied to a “company union,” but not 
when applied to any other labor organization. 
Within recent years, the practice of tying up 
men’s jobs with labor-union membership has 
crept into the railroad industry which here- 
tofore was singularly clean in this respect 
+ + +, The practice has been largely in con- 
nection with company unions but not en- 
tirely. If genuine freedom of choice is to 
be the basis of labor relations under the 
Railway Labor Act, as it should be, then the 
yellow dog contract, and its corollary, the 
closed shop, and the so-called percentage 
contract have no place in the picture. To 
make a distinction between company unions 
and other labor organizations in this re- 
spect is absurd. I am opposed to those 
amendments. * * * 


Mr. Joseph B. Eastman’s strong pro- 
test was heeded by Congress with the 
result that the amendment outlawing all 
forms of compulsory unionism in the 
railroad industry was applied to both so- 
called Standard and Company unions. 

The amendment was passed by Con- 
gress on June 21, 1934 (S. 1825, Public 
No. 440). 


Section 2 of the Railway Labor Act 
read: 


General purposes Section 2(2) to forbid 
any limitation upon freedom of association 
among employees or any denial, as a condi- 
tion of employment or otherwise, of the right 
of employees to join a labor organization; 
(3) to provide for the complete independence 
of carriers and of employers in the matter 
of self-organization to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. * * * 

Fourth. Employees have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. The ma- 
jority of any craft or class of employees shall 
have the right to determine who shall be the 
representative of the craft or class for the 
purposes of this Act. No carrier, its officers or 
agents, shall deny or in any way question 
the right of its employees to join, organize, 
or assist in organizing the labor organization 
of their choice, and it shall be unlawful for 
any carrier to interfere in any way with the 
organization of its employees, or to use the 
funds of the carrier in maintaining or as- 
sisting, or to use the funds of the carrier in 
maintaining or assisting or contributing to 
any labor organization, labor representative, 
or other agency of collective bargaining, or 
in performing any work therefore, or to in- 
fluence or coerce employees in an effort to 
induce them to join or remain or not to join 
or remain members of any labor organiza- 
tion, or to deduct from the wages of em- 
ployees any dues, fees, assessments, or other 
contributions payable to labor organizations, 
or to collect or to assist in the collection of 
any such dues, fees, assessments or other 
contributions Provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to prohibit a carrier 
from permitting an employee, individually, 
or local representatives of employees from 
conferring with management during working 
hours without loss of time, or to prohibit a 
carrier from furnishing free transportation 
to its employees while engaged in the busi- 
ness of a labor organization. 

Fifth. No carrier, its officers, or agents 
shall require any person seeking employment 
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to sign any contract or agreement promising 
to join or not to join a labor organization; 
and if any such contract has been enforced 
prior to the effective date of this Act, then 
such carrier shall notify the employees by 
an appropriate order that such contract has 
been discarded and is no longer binding on 
them in any way. 


The 1934 Amended Railway Labor Act 
was literally the first right-to-work law 
enacted in the country. It was a model 
right-to-work law in that it forbade 
all forms of compulsory unionism. 

This right-to-work law was the law 
from 1934 to 1951 when the Railway Act 
was again amended to permit union shop 
agreements and for other purposes. 

What is important is that in the years 
1934-51, when compulsory unionism was 
expressly forbidden by the Railway Labor 
Act, the railway unions tripled their 
membership and extended their jurisdic- 
tion, for practical purposes, over all rail- 
road mileage in the country. 

Before a Senate subcommittee, George 
M. Harrison said: 

The standard railway labor unions repre- 
sent the employees on about 95 or 96 per- 
cent of the total railroad mileage of the 
country * * * My own union, representing 
300,000 holds 131 contracts. We represent 
the employees of 234,921 miles of railroad, 
and that is 99 percent of the total railroad 
mileage in the United States. That picture 
regarding my union is substantially the pic- 
ture for the industry. (Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on S. 3295, 81st Cong. 
2d sess, 14, 1950.) 


Because of the high degree of union- 
ization under the 1934 act the unions 
conceded that they did not need a union 
shop for union security as proved by the 
testimony of George M. Harrison, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, speaking on behalf of all re- 
spondent unions before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce regarding their plea to amend the 
Railway Act to permit union shop agree- 
ments. When asked by Congressman 
Harris whether the union shop would 
strengthen the unions’ bargaining posi- 
tion, he replied: 

No, I do not think it would affect the 
power of bargaining one way or the other, 
Congressman Harris * * * if I get a ma- 
jority of the employees to vote for my union 
as the bargaining agent, I have got as much 
economic power at that stage of development 
as I will ever have * * * (Hearings before 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on H.R. 7789, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., 
20-20, 1950). 


Justice Brennan when giving the opin- 
ion of the Court in International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists et al. against S. B. 
Street et al., June 19, 1951, states that: 


Mr. Harrison expressly disclaimed that the 
union shop was sought in order to strengthen 
the bargaining power of the unions. He 
said: “I do not think it would affect the 
power of bargaining one way or the 
other * * * If I get a majority of the em- 
ployees to vote for my union as the bar- 
gaining agent, I have got as much economic 
power at that stage of development as I 
will ever have.” 

Nor was any claim seriously advanced that 
the union shop was necessary to hold or 
increase union membership. The prohibi- 
tion against union security in the 1934 
act had not interfered with the growth of 
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union membership or caused the unions to 
lose their positions as exclusive bargaining 
agents. (See AFL v. American Sash Co., 335 
U.S. 548-549, n. 4 (concurring opinion); see 
also exhibits W-23, W-28, pp. 38-51, Tran- 
script of Proceedings, Presidential Emer- 
gency Board No. 98, appointed pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10306, Nov. 15, 1951; 
carriers’ exhibits W-23. W-28, pp. 38-51.) 


That voluntary unionism does not 
hamper unionization and effective union 
operation and that compulsory unionism 
is not necessary for union security was 
proved by the Scharfman Board—also 
quoted by Justice Brennan in the Street 
case. 

In 1942 some of the railway unions 
demanded compulsory union member- 
ship. The dispute was referred by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to an Emergency Board 
chaired by Mr. Scharfman. His Emer- 
gency Board not only held that the 
union shop demand could not be granted 
consistently with the law as it then stood 
but found that the arrangement was not 
necessary for the security of the unions. 
The Board said: 

Such an examination leaves the Board un- 
convinced on the ground of necessity. In 
the first place, the unions are not suffering 
from a falling off in members. On the con- 
trary, as stated earlier, membership has been 
growing and at the present time appears to 
be the largest in railroad history, with less 
than 10 percent nonmembership among the 
employees here represented. 

Second, the evidence presented with re- 
spect to danger from predatory rivals seemed 
to the Board lacking in sufficiency; especially 
so in the light of the evidence concerning 
membership growth. 

Third, no evidence was presented indicat- 
ing that the unions stand in jeopardy by 
reason of carrier opposition. A few railroads 
were mentioned on which some of the unions 
do not represent a majority of their craft 
or class, and do not have bargaining relation- 
ships with the carrier. But the exhibits show 
that these unions are the chosen representa- 
tives of the employees on the overwhelming 
majority of the railroads, and that recogni- 
tion of the unions is general. The Board does 
not find therefore that a sufficient case has 
been made for the necessity of additional 
protection of union status on the railroads. 
(Supplemental Report to the President by 
the Emergency Board, May 29, 1943.) 


When the question of union security 
in the rail industry was first given de- 
tailed consideration by Congress in 1934 
only one of the standard unions had a 
union shop provision. In the Street 
Case, supra, Justice Brennan noted the 
statement of Charles J. MacGowan, vice 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Transcript of 
Proceedings, Presidential Board, ap- 
pointed February 20, 1943, page 5358: 

These railroad labor organizations in the 
past have refrained from advocating the 
union shop agreement, or any other type of 
union security. It has always been our 
philosophy that the strongest and most mili- 
tant type of labor organization was the one 
whose members were carefully selected and 
who joined conviction and a desire to assist 
their fellows in promoting objects of labor 
unionism * * +, 


That compulsory unionism is not re- 
quired for the security of unions was con- 
tended by important railroad union lead- 
ers who were opposed to the union shop. 


Thus, Mr. John T. Corbett, assistant 


grand chief engineer and national legis- 
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lative representative, Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers, as a witness, May 

4, 1950, in the hearings on the bill to 

et Rie union shop agreements, noted 
at: 


During the time that Warren S. Stone 
(grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood 
1903-25) was the grand chief engineer he 
took the position that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was such an outstand- 
ing organization that men should seek its 
membership. He didn’t want any compul- 
sion; he didn't want any closed shop; he 
didn’t want any union shop—and possibly 
that policy is being reflected in my statement 
today. (Hearings before Subcommittee of 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
S. 3295, 81st Cong., 2d sess. (1950), 86.) 


Mr. Stone was also quoted by a rail- 
way witness as follows: 


I do not believe in forcing a man to join 
a union. If he wants to join, all right; but 
it is contrary to the principles of free gov- 
ernment and the Constitution of the United 
States to try to make him join. We of the 
engineers work willingly side by side with 
other engineers every day who do not belong 
to our union though they enjoy without any 
objection on our part the advantages we 
have obtained. Some of them we would not 
have in the union; others we cannot get. 
(Hearings before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, on H.R. 7789, 
81st Cong., 2d sess. (1950), 100.) 


In 1953, Guy L. Brown, successor to 
Mr. Warren Stone as grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
commented: 


We support it (the union shop) now only 
on individual roads where other unions have 
put it into effect. Engineers just simply re- 
sent being told they must join anything. 
We still think that labor in the long run has 
a good-enough product that you won't have 
to force men to join. We must go along on 
a “union shop“ in some instances where it is 
necessary because of the possible encroach- 
ment upon our membership by some other 
organization. (U.S. News & World Report, 
Dec. 11, 1953, p. 71.) 


Justice Brennan in his majority opin- 
ion in IMA against Street, 1961, page 13, 
refers, apparently with approval, to the 
opposition of union leaders to amending 
the 1934 Railway Labor Act to incorpo- 
rate a union shop provision: 


At the time of the congressional delibera- 
tions which preceded the enactment of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the Trainmen, through their president, A. F. 
Whitney, advocated the closed shop, and 
urged the repeal of the provisions which pro- 
hibited it. (Hearings on Amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess., pp. 1549-1552, 1561.) : 

However, the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association opposed amendment of the 1934 
act. A. E. Lyon, executive secretary of the 
association, said: We want to make it very 
clear that we are proposing no amendments 
to the Railway Labor Act. We believe none 
is necessary, and we are opposed to those 
which Mr. Whitney suggested.” (Hearings, 
p. 3722.) Lyon added: “We are not asking 
you to amend the Railroad Labor Act and 
provide a closed shop as Mr. Whitney did. 
We do not think it is necessary.” (P. 3724.) 
In response to the query, “By the services 
you have performed for your members you 
have attracted people voluntarily to join. Is 
that not correct?” Lyon replied: “I think 
that is true. And many of our union people 
believe they would rather have members that 
belong because they want to, rather than be- 
cause they have to.” (P. 3732.) 
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Going forward to include the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts some important 
comments about the argument that com- 
pulsory unionism, in the form of the 
union shop, is required today for union 
security, are made by Prof. George 
W. Brooks in a penetrating article in a 
special issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 1963, commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Department of Labor. Professor Brooks’ 
article titled “The Security of Worker 
Institutions” is pertinent because Profes- 
sor Brooks, now a visiting professor of 
industrial relations at Cornell University, 
was formerly a union official and union 
research director and because his article 
was published in the special commemora- 
tive issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Professor Brooks notes the striking 
changes in the legal and economic posi- 
tion of unions since 1933 which he states: 

Has caused increased security for the es- 
tablished union and a consequent alteration 
of its relation with the employers and with 
its members. * * * In consequence, many 
workers have been divorced from significant 
participation in, or control over, the collec- 
tive bargaining process. 


Professor Brooks notes that because of 
this change: 

The central Wagner Act assumption—that 
the union provides direct, responsive, con- 
tinuous representation—is no longer com- 
pletely valid. And the more this is true, the 
less accurate is the assumption that the en- 
hancement of the security of the union may 
be equated with the objectives of the work- 
ers, including their own security. 


He then raises the question that is cen- 
tral to the argument of union security: 


What needs to be asked is, security against 
what? or whom? The challenge to the se- 
curity of the institutions from management 
has been withdrawn altogether, at least for 
the time being. 


The important change that Professor 
Brooks notes is the attitude of manage- 
ment which has been one of accommo- 
dation of unions by companies through- 
out U.S. industry. This accommodation 
of management he observes— 

Often develops into forms of collaboration 
and collusion which undermines the union 
as a representative institution. When com- 
panies move from hostility to collaboration 
and collusion, the very weapon that unions 
develop to protect them against a hostile 
management are quietly transformed into 
instruments to protect union leaders against 
changes within the union or in the collec- 
tive bargaining representative. 


The important point made by Profes- 
sor Brooks is that this change in man- 
agement’s attitude has brought a signifi- 
cant change in the concept of union 
security with undesirable results be- 
cause— 


The union shop or another form of union 
security may become, and often does become, 
a very different institution when the em- 
ployer is no longer antiunion and may be 
committed to a close working relationship 
with the leadership of the incumbent na- 
tional union. In many industries today, 
there is no expectation and no desire to get 
rid of the union. The union shop becomes 
then a device through which management 
supports the union’s control over its mem- 
bership, or at least the union’s control of its 
income. This arrangement is not union se- 
curity in the historical sense, but rather a 
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form of income security. It may not con- 
tribute in any way to the security of the 
worker or to the other avowed goals of 
unionism and may even work in the opposite 
direction. The combination of the coopera- 
tive employer, the union shop, and central- 
ized bargaining removes most of the pressure 
upon the union leaders to maintain that 
close responsiveness to union membership 
which exclusive representation assumes, 


Further evidence disproving the argu- 
ment of “union security,” is given by Dr. 
Selwyn J. Torff, an authority in the field 
of labor-management relations in his 
book Collective Bargaining!“—p. 75— 
where he states: 

If the union-survival theory were to be ac- 
cepted as the motivating basis for the de- 
mand for compulsory union membership to- 
day, there would be little support in reality 
for such a demand. The American labor 
movement has not been feeble for a long 
time; it is vigorous, aggressive, and effective. 
It is protected by law and fortified by 
strength. It is one of the most dominating 
economic, political, and social institutions in 
the Nation. It is beyond the capability of 
employers to destroy it, even if they so de- 
sired or attempted. And the day of at- 
tempts by employers to destroy unions as 
such seems long past; union busting exists 
today largely as a propaganda term. For the 
great majority of employers, labor unions, 
and collective bargaining process are estab- 
lished facts of economic life. Whatever the 
compulsory union membership issue may one 
have involved it is no longer an issue that 
involves the survival of labor unionism in 
the United States. 


Donald R. Richberg, coauthor of the 
1926 Railway Labor Act of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, General 
Counsel of NRA from 1933 to 1935 and 
Chairman of the NRA Board in 1935, 
during the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion, stated: 

The entire value of labor organization to 
the workers lies in this power of the workers 
to control their representatives. The basis 
of that control and the only assurance that 
it will continue, is found in the right and 
freedom of the individual worker to refuse to 
support an organization or a representative 
whose judgment or good will he does not 
trust. But how can a man trust his servant 
who assumes to be his master and says: “You 
must obey me, or I'll cut your throat.” 


In his book “Labor Union Monopoly“ 
page 148—Mr. Richberg makes a much 
stronger statement to the effect that: 

Americans are more ill-informed concern- 
ing the realities of the labor movement than 
they are in any other area of public interest. 


He contended that to picture the mod- 
ern union as a weak, downtrodden or- 
ganization “is not merely ridiculous; it 
A TN or ignorantly untruthful.” 

id. 

The evidence given, supra, knocks 
down the main prop of union security 
which proponents of compulsory union- 
ism use to justify the union shop. When 
even the liberal Supreme Court of the 
United States, supra and infra, finds no 
solid foundation for the union security 
argument, proponents of compulsory un- 
ionism find themselves in an untenable 
Position. 

Because the arguments of union lead- 
ers advanced in support of the union 
shop are proved to be nothing but self- 
interest pleading, a self-interest that 
perverts the intent of the Wagner and 
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Taft-Hartley Acts which intended to 
protect the basic security of workers, not 
that of unions and union officials. The 
unions’ security asked for by the union 
leaders is exposed in their contention of 
naked control of their members. Their 
scheme really entails, by a combination 
of governmental action and economic 
coercion, creation of a state within a 
state, with the union as the common au- 
thority or government of a society of 
workers. 

This private government into which 
every working man and woman would be 
herded, the unwilling as well as the will- 
ing, would be ruled by union leaders un- 
restrained by the bill of rights or any 
other limitations found in State and 
Federal constitutions. An effort to im- 
pose this type of union government by 
striking down as unconstitutional all 
State laws standing in the way was re- 
jected in Lincoln Union v. Northwestern, 
335 U.S. 525, 531 (1949) where the Su- 
preme Court said it need not “appraise 
or analyze with particularity the rather 
startling ideas suggested to support some 
of the premises on which appellants’ 
conclusions rest.” 

In its brief in that case to the Supreme 
Court, the American Federation of Labor 
said: 

The common rule of collective bargaining 
carries with it the legal doctrine that the 
union is the common authority or govern- 
ment of a society of workers. It has in a 
sense the powers and responsibilities of a 
government. 

We can summarize the nature of union 
membership as a common condition of em- 
ployment in an industrial society by again 
comparing it to citizenship in a political 
society. Both are compulsory upon individ- 
uals. In each case the compulsion is justi- 
fied because it is assented to by most of the 
members. * * * And it has been found by 
human experience to be indispensable to the 
preservation of any society. The liberty of 
the individual is not the right to license, but 
participation in a social organization founded 
upon equality, justice, and law. The union 
is that organization for employees. 


It would be an abdication of the con- 
stitutional obligation of Congress under 
the first amendment to turn workers over 
to the asserted “union government of a 
society of workers,” by repealing 14(b). 
There is no overriding necessity as stated 
by union spokesmen—supra—as ad- 
mitted by the Supreme Court—supra— 
to justify such congressional establish- 
ment of “a state within a state.” It 
would be contrary to every personal right 
supposedly protected in the first amend- 
ment. The British experience and the 
American experience under the 1934 
Railway Labor Act disprove need for the 
union shop for union security—voluntary 
unionism has been proved adequate to- 
day to give whatever union security is 
needed. 

There is a great deal more relevant 
and informative material on the subject 
of how other nations regard unionism in 
the statement of Father Keller, who also 
has written many books and articles in 
the field. 

But I believe the excerpts I have just 
read are enough to illustrate and docu- 
ment the point that a national policy of 
compulsory unionism would be foreign to 
our heritage and beyond that, would set 
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us apart in a peculiar way from vir- 
tually all other industrial democracies in 
the free world. 

In conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
President, I want to say again what I 
said on the floor last year—and what I 
sincerely believe with all possible convic- 
tion. 

This bill to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is both wrong in prin- 
ciple and cannot be justified by the facts. 
There is no compelling national need for 
its enactment. 

On the contrary, there is a preponder- 
ance of evidence to suggest that our real 
need is the preparation and early con- 
sideration of new legislation to restore 
an equitable balance between the respec- 
tive strength of management and labor 
in an industrial society that is being 
transformed rapidly by technological 
and scientific progress. 

Insofar as the Federal Government 
can move within constitutional limits to 
restore and maintain balance between 
the competitive interests of union offi- 
cials and corporate management, it 
should do so. 

In addition, it should be manifestly 
clear to all by now that further legisla- 
tion is needed to protect the individual 
members of unions from the irresponsi- 
ble and often damaging acts of their 
Officials. 

It is this kind of legislation that legit- 
imately should be commanding our at- 
tention. 

We cannot ignore or avoid the fact that 
the bill we are now being asked to con- 
sider poses a fundamental question of 
freedom versus compulsion. We are be- 
ing asked to take away the freedom of 
all the people of this country to decide 
for themselves whether any individual 
should have the right to join—or not to 
join—a union. 

There can be no question that this bill 
involves the constitutional freedom of 
association guaranteed in our Bill of 
Rights. 

No amount of oratory, propaganda, or 
expensive advertising campaigns can ob- 
scure the fact that we are being asked to 
make it possible for a few people to com- 
pel millions of Americans to pay mone- 
tary tribute to a labor organization in 
order to earn a living for themselves and 
their families. 

At a time when young Americans are 
fighting and dying to preserve the free- 
dom of others in a far away land, it is 
extraordinary that we should be consid- 
ering a bill to destroy a vital part of the 
individual American citizen’s freedom in 
his own native land. 

In the final analysis, this is why section 
14(b) should remain in the law—and why 
the bill to repeal it should be abandoned 
and forgotten. 

During the delivery of Mr. FANNIN’S 
speech. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
my request a Virginia friend, Hon. 
Jonathan C. Gibson, vice president-law, 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway System, has brought up to date 
a study that he made some years ago of 
right-to-work laws. On the basis of an 
exhaustive examination of the Federal 
Constitution and a long line of labor 
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cases, Mr. Gibson reached two definite 
conclusions: 

First. A State has the constitutional 
right to pass a law that will protect for 
the workingman his freedom of choice to 
join or refrain from joining a labor 
union. 

Second. That freedom of choice is such 
an inalienable right, fully protected by 
the Constitution, that the Congress is 
without legal authority to repeal a State 
right-to-work law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brief on that subject by 
Mr. Gibson may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOULD THERE BE FEDERAL PREEMPTION IN 
Favor or COMPULSORY UNIONISM? 
(By Jonathan C, Gibson) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A STATUTE MUST BE 
TESTED BY PRACTICAL OPERATION AND EFFECT 


In practical operation and effect, section 
8(a)(3) of the National Labor Relations Act 
has been applied so as to deprive millions of 
workers in this country of their constitu- 
tional rights. It is on that count violative 
of the Constitution. 

Statutes, State and Federal, are to be 
tested for constitutionality not only with 
reference to their bare words but also by a 
consideration of their actual operation and 
effect. The Supreme Court has so held. In 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886), the 
Court struck down ordinances of the city of 
San Francisco regulating the licensing of 
laundries which, while fair on their face, 
were administered so as to discriminate 
against Chinese laundries. The ordinances 
provided that no person could carry on a 
laundry without the consent of the board of 
supervisors except in a building constructed 
either of brick or stone and it made unlaw- 
ful the erection of scaffolding upon the roof 
of any building without the permission of 
the supervisors. The board refused to give 
its consent in cases involving Chinese laun- 
drymen but gave it in other instances. The 
Supreme Court of California upheld the ordi- 
nances as constituting on their face a lawful 
regulation of the business. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States 
the petitioners contended that the ordi- 
nances were void on two grounds; first, be- 
cause void on their face, and, second, void by 
reason of their inequality and discriminatory 
administration which, although not expressly 
directed by the ordinances, was made pos- 
sible by them. The Court sustained both 
contentions. On the second question the 
Court said: 

“For the cases present the ordinances in 
actual operation, and the facts shown es- 
tablish an administration directed so exclu- 
sively against a particular class of persons 
as to warrant and require the conclusion, 
that, whatever may have been the intent of 
the ordinances as adopted, they are applied 
by the public authorities charged with their 
administration, and thus representing the 
State itself, with a mind so unequal and op- 
pressive as to amount to a practical denial 
by the State of that equal protection of the 
laws which is secured to the petitioners, as 
to all other persons, by the broad and benign 
provisions of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Though 
the law itself be fair on its face and impar- 
tial in appearance, yet, if it is applied and 
administered by public authority with an 
evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practi- 
cally to make unjust and illegal discrimina- 
tions between persons in similar circum- 
stances, material to their rights, the denial 
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of equal justice is still within the prohibi- 
tion of the Constitution.” (118 U.S. 373.) 

No reason whatever, except the will 
of the supervisors, is assigned why they 
should not be permitted to carry on, in the 
accustomed manner, their harmless and use- 
ful occupation, on which they depend for a 
livelihood. And while this consent of the 
supervisors is withheld from them and from 
200 others who have also petitioned, all of 
whom happen to be Chinese subjects, 80 
others, not Chinese subjects, are permitted 
to carry on the same business under similar 
conditions. The fact of this discrimination 
is admitted. No reason for it is shown, and 
the conclusion cannot be resisted, that no 
reason for it exists except hostility to the 
race and nationality to which the petitioners 
belong, and which in the eye of the law is not 
justified. The discrimination is, therefore, 
illegal, and the public administration which 
enforces it is a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws and a violation of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution. * * *” 
(118 U.S. 3740.) 

In Norris v. Alabama, 294 U.S. 587 (1935), 
petitioner, a Negro, sought to set aside his 
conviction for rape on the ground of long 
continued systematic and arbitrary exclusion 
of qualified Negro citizens from service on 
the grand jury and the petit jury solely be- 
cause of their race and color in violation of 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The State statute prescribing 
the qualification of jurors was fair on its face 
but the contention was that it had been ad- 
ministered in a discriminatory fashion. The 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed 
the conviction holding that Negroes not only 
had been excluded from the grand jury and 
from the petit jury which convicted peti- 
tioner, but that Negroes had been systemati- 
cally excluded from juries in the county over 
a long period of time. The Court said in 
holding that this constituted a deprivation 
of rights granted under the 14th amend- 
ment: 

And although the State statute 
defining the qualifications of jurors may be 
fair on its face, the constitutional provi- 
sion affords protection against action of 
the State through its administrative offi- 
cers in effecting the prohibited discrimina- 
tion.” (294 U.S. 589.) 

* . * » * 


“The question is of the application of this 
established principle to the facts disclosed 
by the record. That the question is one of 
fact does not relieve us of the duty to de- 
termine whether in truth a Federal right has 
been denied. When a Federal right has been 
specially set up and claimed in a State court, 
it is our province to inquire not merely 
whether it was denied in express terms but 
also whether it was denied in substance and 
effect. If this requires an examination of 
evidence, that examination must be made. 
Otherwise, review by this Court would fail 
of its purpose in safeguarding constitutional 
rights. Thus, whenever a conclusion of law 
of a State court as to a Federal right and 
findings of fact are so intermingled that the 
latter control the former, it is incumbent 
upon us to analyze the facts in order that 
the appropriate enforcement of the Federal 
right may be assured.” (294 U.S. 589-590.) 

The Norris case arose under the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment. But 
the rule that the constitutionality of a 
statute is to be determined by its practical 
operation and effect is not limited in its ap- 
plication to cases involving equal protection 
of the law. It extends to other cases as well. 
In Communist Party of the United States v. 
Subversive Activities Control Board, 367 U.S. 
1 (1961) where in considering the Commu- 
nist Party’s claim that section 7 of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 was a 
bill of attainder or an act of “outlawry” in 
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violation of article I, section 9, clause 3 of 
the Constitution, the court observed that 
Congress intended to achieve its purpose in 
the act “consistently with constitutional 
safeguards” and added that whether such 
had been done was to be determined “by 
the manner in which the enactment works 
in its practical application.” (367 U.S. at 
86.) Going further, the court said: 

“The true and sole question before us is 
whether the effects of the statute as it was 
passed and as it operates are constitution- 
ally permissible.” (367 U.S. at 86.) 

In NAACP v. Alabama (357 U.S. 449), the 
petitioner sought to reverse a judgment of 
civil contempt, entered in a suit by the at- 
torney general of the State to enforce the 
provisions of a statute governing the quali- 
fication of foreign corporations to do busi- 
ness within the jurisdiction, for failure to 
obey the order of a State circuit court re- 
quiring it to produce a list of the members 
of the NAACP in Alabama. 

The statute was fair on its face. The pe- 
titioner contended that the production order 
issued under the statute trespassed on fun- 
damental freedoms protected by the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment by 
abridging the rights of its rank and file mem- 
bers to engage in lawful association in sup- 
port of their common beliefs. The Court sus- 
tained the contention that the order for pro- 
duction of a list of members would deprive 
petitioner of its constitutional rights: 

“We think that the production order, in 
the respects here drawn in question, must be 
regarded as entailing the likelihood of a 
substantial restraint upon the exercise by 
petitioner’s members of their right to free- 
dom of association. Petitioner has made an 
uncontroverted showing that on past occa- 
sions revelation of the identity of its rank 
and file members has exposed these members 
to economic reprisal, loss of employment, 
threat of physical coercion, and other mani- 
festations of public hostility, Under these 
circumstances, we think it apparent that 
compelled disclosure of petitioner’s Alabama 
membership is likely to affect adversely the 
ability of petitioner and its members to pur- 
sue their collective effort to foster beliefs 
which they admittedly have the right to ad- 
vocate, in that it may induce members to 
withdraw from the Association and dissuade 
others from joining it because of fear of 
exposure of their beliefs shown through their 
associations and of the consequences of this 
exposure. 

“It is not sufficient to answer, as the State 
does here, that whatever repressive effect 
complusory disclosure of names of petitioner’s 
members may have upon participation by 
Alabama citizens in petitioner's activities 
follows not from State action but from pri- 
vate community pressures. The crucial fac- 
tor is the interplay of governmental and 
private action for it is only after the initial 
exertion of State power represented by the 
production order that private action takes 
hold.” (357 U.S. 462-463.) 

In Railroad Trainmen v. Virginia Bar, 377 
US. 1 (1964), the Supreme Court reversing 
the highest court of Virginia held that an 
injunction issued prohibiting, as the unlaw- 
ful solicitation of litigation and the unau- 
thorized practice of law, a labor union from 
advising injured members or their depend- 
ents to obtain legal assistance before settling 
claims and recommending specific lawyers 
to handle such claims, infringes rights guar- 
anteed by the Ist and 14th amend- 
ments. The injunction was based on the 
common law, the canons of ethics of the 
American Bar Association adopted into the 
rules of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia and several Virginia statutes pro- 
hibiting the unauthorized practice of law. 
The State courts had construed these laws 
as prohibiting the practice engaged in by 
the Brotherhood. The Supreme Court of the 
United States undertook neither to over- 
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turn the construction of the laws by the 
State courts.nor to condemn those laws as 
unconstitutional on their face. What it 
held was that they could not be so applied 
as to contravene the constitutional rights 
of the Brotherhood and its members. The 
Court said at page 7: 

“A State could not, by invoking the power 
to regulate the professional conduct of at- 
torneys, infringe in any way the right of 
individuals and the public to be fairly repre- 
sented in lawsuits authorized by Congress to 
effectuate a basic public interest. Laymen 
cannot be expected to know how to protect 
their rights when dealing with practiced and 
carefully counseled adversaries, cf. Gideon 
v. Wainwright, 372 US. 335, and for them to 
associate together to help one another to 
preserve and enforce rights granted them 
under Federal laws cannot be condemned as 
a threat to legal ethics. The State can no 
more keep these workers from using their 
cooperative plan to advise one another than 
it could use more direct means to bar them 
from resorting to the courts to vindicate 
their legal rights. The right to petition the 
courts cannot be so handicapped.” 

It may hardly be doubted that the union 
shop clause of the National Labor Relations 
Act falls within the same category as the 
laws in the cases just reviewed. It must be 
tested with reference to its actual operation 
and effect. 

FULL UNION SHOP IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Up to this point it has been shown while 
the so-called union shop clause of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act like the similar 
clause of the Railway Labor Act as construed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
really requires nothing more than the pay- 
ment of compensation to the union as col- 
lective bargaining agent and does not au- 
thorize or permit a full union shop, under 
which members must assume the full duties 
and obligations of membership in a labor 
organization. It has also been shown that 
contrary to this judicial interpretation of 
the statute and partly because of the decep- 
tive and misleading way in which it is 
phrased, it has been the subject of a differ- 
ent interpretation on a widespread scale so 
that in practical operation and effect it has 
required millions of workers to assume 
against their wills the full duties of union 
membership. It has likewise been shown 
that in testing its constitutionality a statute 
must be construed in accordance with its 
practical operation and effect. The next step 
called for is a review of the authorities to 
determine whether the full union shop that 
has been fastened on these millions of work- 
ers can stand the test of conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
is submitted that under the authorities 
neither of these statutes can meet that test 
and are violative of the Constitution. It is 
further submitted that on this account H.R. 
77 should be rejected because it would ex- 
tend the unconstitutional provisions of sec- 
tion 8(a)(3) of the NLRA so as to have it 
preempt the field in every State of the Union 
and to strike down the right-to-work laws 
of 19 States which protect the constitutional 
rights of workers in these jurisdictions. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS ARE CONSTITUTIONAL 


Preliminarily it should be noted that right- 
to-work laws protecting as they do the fun- 
damental rights of the individual are of un- 
doubted constitutionality. The Supreme 
Court of the United States so declared in 
Lincoln Union v. Northwestern Co., 395 U.S. 
525 (1949) and in American Federation of 
Labor v. American Sash and Door Company, 
335 U.S. 538 (1949). 

In the Lincoln Union case the labor or- 
ganizations attacked the constitutionality of 
the State right-to-work laws of Nebraska and 
North Carolina on a number of grounds. 

They urged “that the right to work as a 
nonunionist is in no way equivalent to or 
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the parallel of the right to work as a union 
member; that there exists no constitutional 
right to work as a nonunionist on the one 
hand while the right to maintain employ- 
ment free from discrimination because of 
union membership is constitutionally pro- 
tected.” 335 U.S. at 531. They even went 
so far as to contend that the union had the 
constitutional right to conscript members 
because it possesses some of the attributes 
of the Government. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its brief argued: “The com- 
mon rule of collective bargaining carries with 
it the legal doctrine that the union is the 
common authority for government of a so- 
ciety of workers. It has in a sense the pow- 
ers and responsibilities of a government.” 
The Supreme Court holding that the laws 
are constitutional swept aside all of those 
contentions: 

“We deem it unnecessary to elaborate the 
numerous reasons for our rejection of this 
contention of appellants. Nor need we ap- 
praise or analyze with particularity the 
rather startling ideas suggested to support 
some of the premises on which appellants’ 
conclusions rest. There cannot be wrung 
from a constitutional right of workers to 
assemble to discuss improvement of their 
own working standards, a further constitu- 
tional right to drive from remunerative em- 
ployment all other persons who will not or 
cannot participate in union assemblies. The 
constitutional right of workers to assemble, 
to discuss and formulate plans for further- 
ing their own self-interest in jobs cannot be 
construed as a constitutional guarantee that 
none shall get and hold jobs except those 
who will join in the assembly or will agree 
to abide by the assembly’s plans. For where 
conduct affects the interests of other in- 
dividuals and the general public, the legality 
of that conduct must be measured by 
whether the conduct conforms to valid law, 
even though the conduct is engaged in pur- 
suant to plans of an assembly.” 

The Court in that case went no further 
than the decision of the issue before it re- 
quired; and while it gave recognition to the 
extent to which compulsory union member- 
ship affects the constitutional rights of 
workers it did not purport to go further. 
The principles involved, however, have been 
considered and decided in many other ad- 
judicated cases, to which attention may now 
be directed. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK IS CONSTITUTIONALLY 
PROTECTED 


There is no more basic or fundamental 
right than the right to work. It is equal in 
importance to or even more vital than any 
of the civil rights with which the courts and 
legislators, philosophers, and political scien- 
tists have been so greatly concerned the last 
two centuries, particularly in the last two 
decades. 

In a very real sense the right to work is 
closely related to the right of life itself, for 
all save a small fraction of mankind must 
work for a living, and a denial of the basic 
means of survival imperils the life and health 
of the individual. This utter dependence of 
man upon freedom of opportunity to engage 
in the common occupations of life has been 
brought home to members of minority groups 
time after time in country after country. 
Shakespeare was expressing the wisdom of 
the ages when he had Shylock say in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “You take my house, 
when you do take the prop that doth sus- 
tain my house; you take my life, when you 
do take the means whereby I live,” and the 
Supreme Court of the United States quoted 
this very language in one of the right-to- 
work cases. Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590, 
593 (1917). 

What we are talking about is, of course, 
the right to work in the American and not 
in the Marxian sense of the term. In the 
Marxian sense the right to work is inter- 
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preted as embracing a guarantee of employ- 
ment by a paternalistic state controlling all 
of the means of production. In its sense in 
the free enterprise system of America the 
term signifies the inherent right of every 
man to an opportunity to seek and retain 
the gainful employment which he desires, 
for which he may be fitted, and which is 
available in the economy. The right to work 
demands that this opportunity be unfettered 
by artificial and unnecessary restrictions or 
the imposition of unreasonable or arbitrary 
conditions, such as a requirement of union 
membership. It is unnecessary to state to 
the Senate that underlying the American 
concept is the conviction that when men are 
free and protected in the exercise of liberty 
they lead a more productive as well as a hap- 
pier and more rewarding life. 

There is no right to work in the sense of 
a right to go to an employer with a demand 
for a particular job as, say, a machinist or 
a patternmaker, and there is no right to 
work which can prevent an employer from 
discharging a man for cause, or because there 
is just no more work for him to do. 

Right-to-work laws do not purport to cre- 
ate new rights but only to protect funda- 
mental rights from invasion through impo- 
sition of compulsory unionism as a condi- 
tion of employment. They do not directly 
create any jobs, but by helping to keep the 
economy free and by keeping opportunities 
open, they inevitably in the long run lead 
to more and better chances for employment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly held that the right to work is 
one of those inalienable liberties guaranteed 
to all by the Constitution of the United 
States. Although most of the decisions were 
rendered under the 14th amendment, the 
principles announced therein are equally ap- 
plicable to the 5th amendment, for the due 
process clause of the 5th amendment imposes 
the same limitations upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the due process clause of the 14th 
imposes upon the States. Coolidge v. Long, 
282 U.S. 582, 592 (1931); Twining v. New Jer- 
sey, 211 U.S. 78, 100 (1908). This right to 
work must also of necessity, be protected by 
the ninth amendment. United Public Work- 
ers v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75, 94-95 (1947); 
Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479, 484, 
486-499 (1965). 

In a case already mentioned, Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 (1886), the Supreme 
Court struck down a San Francisco ordinance 
which, in its operation, discriminatorily 
denied to a Chinese resident his chosen vo- 
cation of laundryman. It ruled that Yick 
Wo's right to pursue one of the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life was among the liberties 
secured by the Constitution: 

“+ + * [T]he fundamental rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, consid- 
ered as individual possessions, are secured by 
those maxims of constitutional law which are 
the monuments showing the victorious prog- 
ress of the race in securing to men the bless- 
ings of civilization under the reign of just 
and equal laws * * *. For, the very idea 
that one man may be compelled to hold his 
life, or the means of living, or any material 
right essential to the enjoyment of life, at the 
mere will of another, seems to be intolerable 
in any country where freedom prevails and 
as being the essence of slavery itself.” 118 
U.S. at 370. 

Some years later in Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 
165 U.S. 578, 589 (1897), the principle of the 
right to work was reiterated in more express 
language: 

“+ * * [Liberty * * * means not only the 
right of the citizen to be free from the mere 
physical restraint of his person, as by incar- 
ceration, but the term is deemed to embrace 
the right of the citizen to be free in the en- 
joyment of all his faculties; to be free to use 
them in all lawful ways; to live and work 
where he will; to earn his livelihood by any 
lawful calling; to pursue any livelihood or 
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avocation, and for that purpose to enter into 
all contracts which may be proper, necessary 
and essential to his carrying out to a success- 
ful conclusion the purposes above men- 
tioned.” 

In Truaz v. Raich, 239 U.S. 33 (1915), the 
Court considered an Arizona statute which 
prescribed certain ratios in which aliens 
might be employed in relation to citizens. 
Raich was an alien, and the formula would 
have required his discharge. The Court ruled 
that the statute violated the 14th amend- 
ment, and stated that: 

“It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the community is of the very 
essence of the personal freedom and oppor- 
tunity that it was the purpose of the 
amendment to secure.” 239 U.S. at 41. 

In Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923), 
the Court reviewed a Nebraska statute 
which made it a crime to teach a foreign 
language to a child who had not completed 
the eighth grade. Meyer had been con- 
victed for teaching German in violation of 
the statute. Holding that it abridged the 
14th amendment, the Court said: 

“While this Court has not attempted to 
define with exactness the liberty thus guar- 
anteed, the term has received much consid- 
eration and some of the included things 
have been definitely stated. Without doubt, 
it denotes not merely freedom from bodily 
restraint but also the right of the individual 
to contract, to engage in any of the com- 
mon occupations of life, to acquire useful 
knowledge, to marry, establish a home and 
bring up children, to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
generally to enjoy those privileges long rec- 
ognized at common law as essential to the 
orderly pursuit of happiness by free 
men. *” 262 U.S. at 399. (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The Supreme Court in Smith v. Texas, 233 
U.S. 630 (1914), had before it a question 
regarding the extent to which conditions of 
employment could be imposed by a State 
action and whether the legislature could 
impose any such condition as it might see 
fit. Smith was convicted under a Texas 
statute which made it a crime for one to act 
as a conductor of a freighttrain if he had 
not served as conductor or brakeman for at 
least 2 years, 

Although he did not meet these requisites, 
it was conceded that Smith, with his years 
of varied experience, was competent to be a 
conductor. The Court held that the stat- 
ute violated the 14th amendment. It pointed 
out that: 

“Insofar as a man is deprived of the right 
to labor, his liberty is restricted, his capacity 
to earn wages and acquire property is less- 
ened, and he is denied the protection which 
the law affords those who are permitted to 
work. Liberty means more than freedom 
from servitude, and the constitutional guar- 
antee is an assurance that the citizen shall 
be protected in the right to use his powers 
of mind and body in any lawful calling.” 
233 U.S. at 636. 

And the Court held that the right to work 
may not be subjected to arbitrary and un- 
reasonable conditions: 

“The liberty of contract is, of course, not 
unlimited; but there is no reason or au- 
thority for the proposition that conditions 
may be imposed by statute which will admit 
some who are competent and arbitrarily ex- 
clude others who are equally competent to 
labor on terms mutually satisfactory to em- 
ployer and employee. None of these cases 
sustains the proposition that, under the 
power to secure the public safety, a privi- 
leged class can be created and be then given 
a monopoly of the right to work in a special 
or favored position. Such a statute would 
shut the door, without a hearing, upon 
many persons and classes of persons who 
were competent to serve and would deprive 
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them of the liberty to work in a calling they 
were qualified to fill with safety to the 
public and benefit to themselves.” Id., at 
638. 

It was held that the statute established 
conditions for the job of conductor which 
arbitrarily denied that work to many, who, 
like Smith, were entirely competent to do it, 
and was an unconstitutional deprivation of 
liberty of those competent to serve as 
freight conductors. This shows that the 
right to work is protected not only against 
complete abrogation but also against imposi- 
tion of arbitrary and unreasonable conditions, 

In Takahashi v. Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, 334 U.S. 410 (1949), the Court reaffirmed 
the position taken in Trauz v. Raich, supra. 
It struck down under the 14th amendment a 
California statute which denied a resident of 
that State a license to fish off its shores be- 
cause he was an alien. 

In Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners, 
853 U.S. 232 (1957), the Court held it was not 
permissible to bar a lawyer from practice be- 
cause he had once been a member of the 
Communist Party, had used aliases on occa- 
sion and had been arrested but not convicted 
in several instances. It held that none of 
these reasons were sufficient to exclude a 
person from his chosen occupation saying at 
pages 238-239; 

“A State cannot exclude a person from the 
practice of law or from any other occupation 
in a manner or for reasons that contravene 
the due process or equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment, Dent y. West Vir- 
ginia, 129 U.S. 114. Cf. Slochower v. Board of 
Education, 350 U.S. 551; Wieman v. Upde- 
graff, 344 U.S. 183. And see Ex Parte Secombe, 
19 How. 9, 13. A State can require high 
standards of qualification, such as good 
moral character or proficiency in its law, be- 
fore it admits an applicant to the bar, but 
any qualification must have a rational con- 
nection with the applicant's fitness or capac- 
ity to practice law. Douglas v. Noble, 261 U.S. 
165; Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall.. 277, 319 
320. Cf. Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S. 502. 
Obviously an applicant could not be excluded 
merely because he was a Republican or a 
Negro or a member of a particular church. 
Even in applying permissible standards, of- 
ficers of a State cannot exclude an applicant 
when there is no basis for their finding that 
he fails to meet these standards, or when 
their action is individually discriminatory, 
Cf. Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356.” 

The Court reached the same conclusion in 
Konigsberg v. State Bar, 353 U.S. 262. The 
petitioner was refused the right to practice 
law in California on the grounds that he had 
failed to prove that (1) he was of good moral 
character and (2) he did not advocate forc- 
ible overthrow of the Government. The 
Court held that the evidence did not ration- 
ally support these two grounds of rejection 
and therefore the refusal to admit him to 
the bar was a denial of due process and equal 
protection of the laws in violation of the 
zan amendment. The Court said at page 

“Konigsberg claims that he established 
his good moral character by overwhelming 
evidence and carried the burden of proving 
that he does not advocate overthrow of the 
Government. He contends here, as he did in 
the California court, that there is no evidence 
in the record which rationally supports a 
finding of doubt about his character or loyal- 
ty. If this contention is correct, he has 
been denied the right to practice law al- 
though there was no basis for the finding 
that he failed to meet the qualifications 
which the State demands of a person seek- 
ing to become a lawyer. If this is true, Cali- 
fornia’s refusal to admit him is a denial of 
due process and of equal protection of the 
laws because both arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory. After examination of the record we 
are compelled to agree with Konigsberg that 
the evidence does not rationally support the 
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only two grounds upon which the Committee 
relied in rejecting his application for ad- 
mission to the California Bar.” 

There are many other cases to the same 
effect. Indeed, the fundamental nature of 
the right to work was first proclaimed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
a decision invalidating a provision of the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri under 
which a Catholic priest was fined for con- 
tinuing to perform the offices of his religion 
without taking a prescribed test oath which 
he could not take because he had supported 
the Confederacy. Cummings v. Missouri, 4 
Wall 277 (1866). The Court there held that 
the constitutional provision operated to pre- 
vent Father Cummings from serving as a 
priest, and was invalid as a bill of attainder 
and ex post facto law. It said that the 
theory upon which our political institutions 
rest is that all men have certain unalienable 
rights—that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and that in the 
pursuit of happiness all avocations, all hon- 
ors, all positions, are alike open to everyone, 
and that in the protection of these rights 
all are equal before the law. Any deprivation 
or suspension of any of these rights for past 
conduct is punishment, and can be in no 
otherwise defined. 

Another contemporaneous decision, Eæ 
parte Garland, 4 Wall 333 (1866), invalidated 
a post-Civil War Federal statute prescribing 
a similar test oath for those engaged in the 
practice of the law. 

Thereafter the right-to-work principle was 
successfully invoked to protect owners of 
private employment agencies from statutes 
contrived to drive them out of business, 
Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590 (1917); to 
protect the right to be a State employee, Wie- 
man v. Updegraff, 344 U.S. 183 (1952); and 
to teach in a municipally supported univer- 
sity, Slochower v. Board of Education, 350 
U.S. 551 (1956). 

In United States v. Brown, 381 U.S. 487 
(1965), the Supreme Court held that Con- 
gress could not enact legislation which makes 
it a crime for a person to serve as a union 
officer or agent during or 5 years after the 
termination of his membership in the Com- 
munist Party. The Court reasoned that the 
statute in question acted as a bill of 
attainder in violation of article I, section 9 of 
the Constitution. To reach this result, the 
Court first had to find that the statute in- 
flicted a form of punishment without a trial. 
The Court noted that “disqualification from 
the pursuits of a lawful avocation * * * has 
been imposed as punishment.” There was 
clear recognition of the proposition that Con- 
gress inflicts an unconstitutional form of 
punishment when it deprives a man of an 
opportunity to follow one of the common 
occupations of life and thus invalidly in- 
fringes on his right to work. 

Another recent case recognizes a man’s 
right to hold a position without regard to 
belief or association is Torcaso v. Watkins, 
367 U.S. 488 (1961) There an individual 
backed by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, The American Ethical Union and the 
American Jewish Committee challenged a 
Maryland statute which disqualified indi- 
viduals who refused to declare a belief in 
God from becoming a notary public. The 
Court held that the individual’s right of 
religious freedom included his right to hold 
_a job or public office regardless of his re- 
ligious beliefs. The same reasoning would 
apply to protect an individual's right to 
hold a job free of union association. 

The position of many opponents of right- 
to-work laws is difficult to reconcile with 
that they have taken on other legislative 
measures. For example, they regard the 
right to work as entitled to legal protection 
through fair employment practices acts 
which forbid job discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or national origin. Is it 
inappropriate to inquire how one can justify 
firing a man because, for one reason or an- 
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other, he does not want to join a union, while 
at the same time condemning the firing of 
a man because of the color of his skin? 


COMPULSORY UNION MEMBERSHIP VIOLATES 
FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 

Compulsory union membership is an 
anomaly among the institutions of the free 
world. It is the sole example of its kind 
found among private associations. No other 
private organization has the right to con- 
script members. This form of compulsion is 
the general rule under totalitarian regimes. 
Men and women and even children were 
forced in one way or another into private or- 
ganizations in Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. Today the same thing is true in Rus- 
sia and in other Communist countries. 

In colonial days in this country 10 of the 
Colonies had established churches. Today 
the church spurns the privilege of conscrip- 
tion. Today we have established unions, and 
tomorrow we may have an established union 
with a complete monopoly of all remunera- 
tive and life-sustaining employment. For- 
merly many kinds of employment were 
denied to those who were nonmembers of the 
established church. Today an ever-widen- 
ing list of employment is denied to those 
who are nonunion members. Many unions 
have a nationwide monopoly of employment 
in particular industries although any em- 
ployer attempting a corresponding monop- 
oly would go to jail or be subjected to a 
substantial fine for violation of the antitrust 
laws. The irresistible effect of these ar- 
rangements is to force every workingman 
into a union. 

If a man can be compelled to join or sup- 
port a labor union, where are we to draw 
the line? What other private organizations 
may conscript members or, in effect, levy 
taxes? What would prevent those in power 
from dictating to every citizen what political 
party, fraternity, club, or even what church 
he should join? Would the establishment of 
this principle pave the way for a one-party 
state? 

None of these things can happen without 
violating one of the most fundamental of 
human rights—the freedom of association. 

In considering whether a worker may be 
compelled to join a labor organization we 
must consider very carefully the nature of 
the modern union. What kind of an or- 
ganization is it? Is it merely a group that 
seeks to provide the services of an agency for 
collective bargaining with the employer? 
The union, of course, is that, but it has un- 
dertaken to be much more. Today it is, 
with relatively few exceptions, also partly a 
political organization, partly a secret soci- 
ety, partly a fraternal order, partly a social 
club and partly an insurance firm. It con- 
sistently aspires to be a state within a 
state—the governing body in a society of 
workers; the American Federation of Labor 
argued before the Supreme Court in Lin- 
coln Union v. Northwestern Co., 335 U.S. 525, 
“the common rule of collective bargaining 
carries with it the legal doctrine that the 
union is the common authority for govern- 
ment of a society of workers. It has in a 
sense the powers and responsibilities of a 
government.” In spite of these pretenses to 
governmental or quasi-governmental power 
over workers the unions nevertheless seek 
to avoid the restraints imposed by law on 
governmental agencies. They demand the 
full freedom of action possessed by private 
organizations. They engage in an ever-ex- 
panding role in politics and they seek to 
avoid on constitutional grounds any limita- 
tions on the scope of their political activities. 
United States v. C. O., 335 U.S. 106 (1948). 

No one would contend, I suppose, that the 
Democratic or Republican Party or the Com- 
munist Party ought to have the right to con- 
script members into its organization but 
today the Federal Government through the 
union shop provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act 
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is not only permitting, is not only authoriz- 
ing but is actually conniving with labor lead- 
ers to force workers who are supposedly free- 
born American citizens into unions which 
are intensively engaged in political activities. 
There is no doubt about the nature and ex- 
tent of this union political activity. It is the 
main reason why the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is located in an im- 
posing office building on 16th Street not 
far from the White House. It is the main 
reason why individual unions in large num- 
bers have brought their headquarters here 
to the Capital City. The Supreme Court in 
recent decisions has noted that the moneys 
exacted from workers under union shop con- 
tracts is used for political purposes. Thus 
the Court in International Machinists v. 
Street, 367 U.S. 740, 744-5 (1961), set forth 
the uncontested findings of the trial court: 

“The funds so exacted from plaintiffs and 
the class they represent by the labor union 
defendants have been, and are being, used 
in substantial amounts by the latter to sup- 
port the political campaigns of candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and for the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent, and also to support by direct 
and indirect financial contributions and 
expenditures the political campaigns of 
candidates for State and local public offices, 
opposed by plaintiffs and the class they rep- 
resent. The said funds are so used both by 
each of the labor union defendants separately 
and by all of the labor union defendants 
collectively and in concert among themselves 
and with other organizations not parties to 
this action through associations, leagues, or 
committees formed for the purpose. 

“Those funds have been and are being 
used in substantial amounts to propagate 
political and economic doctrines, concepts 
and ideologies and to promote legislative 
programs opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent. Those funds have also been 
and are being used in substantial amounts 
to impose upon plaintiffs and the class they 
represent, as well as upon the general pub- 
lic, conformity to those doctrines, concepts, 
ideologies and programs. 

“The exaction of moneys from plaintiffs 
and the class they represent for the pur- 
poses and activities described above is not 
reasonably necessary to collective bargain- 
ing or to maintaining the existence and posi- 
tion of said union defendants as effective 
bargaining agents or to inform the em- 
ployees whom said defendants represent of 
developments of mutual interest. 

“The exaction of said money from plain- 
tiffs and the class they represent, in the 
fashion set forth above by the labor union 
defendants, is pursuant to the union shop 
agreements and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of those agreements.” 

Again in Retail Clerks v. Schermerhorn, 
373 U.S. 746 (1962), the Court quoted a state- 
ment from the brief of the union involved in 
the case to the effect that rather typically 
unions use their members’ dues to promote 
legislation which they regard as desirable 
and to defeat legislation which they regard 
as undesirable, as well as to publish news- 
papers and magazines. The Court stated 
that it could not take seriously the union's 
unsupported suggestion that the Court must 
assume that the union spends all of its in- 
come on collective bargaining e . 
“The record,” the Court said, “is entirely 
silent on this matter one way or the other 
and it would be unique indeed if the union 
expended no funds for noncollective bar- 
gaining purposes.” 

There are Communist unions in this coun- 
try. About 1950 the CIO expelled about 10 
labor organizations because of its finding 
that they were under Communist domina- 
tion. Most of the expelled groups are still in 
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existence and it is worthy of note that they 
have not been brought back into the AFL- 
CIO on the theory that they have been 
purged of Communist influence. 

The AFL-CIO in recent years has expelled 
national unions for corruption. The Team- 
sters under Mr. Hoffa have so far success- 
fully defied the power not only of the AFT 
CIO but of the Federal Government itself 
to reform its practices and to take an hon- 
ored place among the country's institutions. 

Under union shop agreements brought into 
being under statutes that we have passed, 
statutes which the pending bill, H.R. 77, 
seeks to make effective from one end of this 
country to the other overriding State laws 
passed for the protection of human freedoms, 
in order to hold a job and gain a livelihood, 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens 
are being compelled to join Communist dom- 
inated or corrupt unions. This is a mon- 
strous abuse. It is a totalitarian practice— 
something that you would expect to find in 
Germany under Hitler, Italy under Mussolini, 
or in Russia under Stalin. That is what 
President Franklin Roosevelt said when he 
was asked 20 years ago to help drive coal 
miners into a labor organization. On No- 
vember 14, 1941, Mr. Roosevelt called a meet- 
ing of union and steel officials at the White 
House to induce them to resume collective 
bargaining to settle a dispute involving coal 
miners producing for steel industries. One 
of the issues was compulsory unionism. The 
President scornfully rejected the suggestion 
that he seek to compel the employers to agree 
to such an arrangement. He told the con- 
ference: 

“I tell you frankly that the Government 
of the United States will not order now, nor 
will Congress pass legislation ordering, a so- 
called closed shop. It is true that by agree- 
ment between employers and employees in 
many plants of various industries the closed 
shop is now in operation. This is a result 
of legal collective bargaining, and not of 
Government compulsion on employers or em- 
ployees. It is also true that 95 percent or 
more of the employees in these particular 
mines belong to the United Mine Workers 
Union, 

“The Government will never compel this 
5 percent to join the union by a government 
decree. That would be too much like the 
Hitler methods toward labor.” 

The objections of workingmen to joining 
a Communist labor organization or any other 
totalitarian dominated group obviously 
ought to be respected. The objections to 
joining a corrupt labor organization plain- 
ly ought also to be respected. But they 
are not being respected in this country to- 
day. The National Labor Relations Act puts 
the power in the hands of the Communist 
dominated unions and the corrupt unions, to 
force employers to sign agreements deny- 
ing employment to any workingman who 
will not join the Communist unions and 
the corrupt unions. 

The objections of the workingman to join- 
ing such unions should be respected and I 
am at a loss to know why the advocates of 
H.R. 77 decline to yield assent to so obvious 
a proposition. We must not stop there when 
we are considering the extent to which the 
freedom of choice of the American working- 
man should be respected. Why should not 
his free choice whether or not to join any 
union be respected? Suppose he objects 
to going into a socialistic union? Suppose 
he objects to the activities into which the 
union is plunged by its leaders, including 
the very common and growing practice of 
using his dues to support candidates and 
parties he opposes? Suppose he objects to 
such things as mass picketing, violence and 
intimidation on or off the picket line, or 
racketeering or preaching class warfare or 
insistence on inflationary wage demands? 
Suppose he objects to sit-down strikes, ju- 
risdictional strikes, wartime strikes, or 
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strikes to protect featherbedding or to stop 
automation or to bar other applications of 
advanced technology or to shut down hos- 
pitals, schools, or public utilities? 

Many if not most unions may be free from 
such objectionable conduct, but there are 
all kinds of unions just as there are all kinds 
of people. Ought not the worker be left a 
choice which among other things would en- 
able him to join a good union and stay out 
of a bad one? Why not leave him free to 
exercise his own judgment when it comes to 
joining an organization of any sort? Why 
should we not let him exercise his freedom 
of association? This would not only be one 
way of regulating the subject of union mem- 
bership it would be the best way. It is the 
only way compatible with the genius of free 
institutions and the fundamental constitu- 
tional rights of the American citizen. 

This has been recognized by American 
labor leaders who had not become imbued 
with the lust for power and money. Samuel 
Gompers, one of the founders of the AFL and 
the man who guided it through its formative 
stages, advocated the principle of voluntary 
choice and registered his objection to com- 
pulsion. In a speech at El Paso in 1924 he 
declared: 

“Men and women of our American trade 
union movement, I feel that I have earned 
the right to talk plainly with you * * * I 
want to urge devotion to the fundamentals 
of human liberty—the principles of volun- 
tarism. No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we but tear 
apart that which, united, is invincible.” 

Warren S. Stone, for many years grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, is on record as follows: 

“I do not believe in forcing a man to join 
a union. If he wants to join, all right; but 
it is contrary to the principles of free gov- 
ernment and the Constitution of the United 
States to try to make him join. We of the 
Engineers work willingly side by side with 
other engineers every day who do not belong 
to our union though they enjoy without any 
objection on our part the advantages we have 
obtained. Some of them we would not have 
in the union; others we cannot get.” 

Freedom of association is a composite 
right derived from freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of petition as 
well as from the general right to liberty of 
action. It is one of the concepts for which 
we are indebted, in part at least, to the 
Christian churches. 

Speaking of the Reformation era, one 
prominent historian has said of the opposi- 
tion of the early Puritan sects to theocratic 
totalitarianism: 

“These principles of the Puritan sects were 
developed in social practice with the high- 
est values for a free society. As Lindsay 
observes, ‘the Puritans of the left, from their 
experience of the congregation, had an ac- 
tive experience of a satisfactory democratic 
life which rested on consent and on the 
resolution of differences by discussion.’ But 
further, the Puritan democrats were deter- 
mined constitutionalists, insistent on setting 
legal bounds to the authority of the govern- 
ment, even a democratic government, in its 
dealings with freemen and free religious 
associations. From that time forward Eng- 
lish and American societies have taken it 
for granted that voluntary associations of 
all sorts have an independent existence, 
though they are subject to reasonable regu- 
lations by the state. ‘With this belief in 
the importance of voluntary associations 
goes the acquiescence in diversity of opin- 
ions and associations’.” Bates, “Religious 
Liberty: An Inquiry” (Harper & Bros., 1945), 
172. 

Freedom of association is the bulwark of 
a host of voluntary groups that play so large 
a role in American life. It is the principal 
legal basis for the recognition of the right 
to organize labor unions. 
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FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION Is A CONSTITUTIONALLY 
PROTECTED RIGHT 


The freedom of association springs from 
the liberty of the individual to order his life 
as he sees fit, to choose where he will work 
and what, if any, private organization he will 
join. It is a necessary part of the bundle of 
rights requisite for full enjoyment of ele- 
mentary liberty of person. It is a composite 
of the freedom of speech, petition, and assem- 
bly. It includes the right to the free exer- 
cise of political activity. The freedom of 
association which secures the right to join or 
not to join a labor organization is an an- 
cillary of the right to work and is protected 
by the fifth amendment's guarantee of lib- 
erty, the first amendment’s guarantee of free- 
dom of petition and assembly, as well as the 
broader guarantee implicit in the rights re- 
served to the people by the ninth amend- 
ment, 

The very fundamental character of this 
freedom of association is reflected in Thomas 
v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 (1945), a landmark 
decision in the area of labor and the Bill 
of Rights. In that case, Thomas, a union 
Official, was convicted of contempt for ad- 
dressing a gathering of workers contrary to 
an injunction ordering him not to do so 
without first registering and securing an 
“organizer’s card“ then required by Texas 
law. Thomas had come to Texas to spark an 
organizing campaign. Of this, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“The campaign, and the meeting, were in- 
cidents of an impending election for collec- 
tive bargaining agent, previously ordered by 
national authority pursuant to the guaran- 
tees of national law. These guarantees in- 
clude the workers’ right to organize freely 
for collective bargaining. And this com- 
prehends whatever may be appropriate and 
lawful to accomplish and maintain such or- 
ganization.” (323 U.S. at 533). 

The prior registration requirement was 
held to violate the 14th amendment’s guar- 
antee of freedom of speech and assembly: 

“AS a matter of principle a requirement of 
registration in order to make a public speech 
would seem generally incompatible with an 
exercise of the rights of free speech and free 
assembly. Lawful public assemblies, in- 
volving no element of grave and immediate 
danger to an interest the State is entitled to 
protect, are not instruments of harm which 
require previous identification of the speak- 
ers. And the right either of workmen or of 
unions under these conditions to assemble 
and discuss their own affairs is as fully pro- 
tected by the Constitution as the right of 
businessmen, farmers, educators, political 
party members or others to assemble and dis- 
cuss their affairs and to enlist the support of 
others.” (323 U.S. at 539.) 

And the Court concluded: 

“The restraint is not small when it is con- 
sidered what was restrained. The right is 
a national right, federally guaranteed. 
There is some modicum of freedom of 
thought, speech, and assembly which all citi- 
zens of the Republic may exercise through- 
out its length and breadth, which no State, 
nor all together, nor the Nation itself, can 
prohibit, restrain, or impede. If the restraint 
Were smaller than it is, it is from petty tyran- 
nies that large ones take root and grow. 
This fact can be no more plain than when 
they are imposed on the most basic rights 
of all. Seedlings planted in that soil grow 
great and, growing, break down the founda- 
tions of liberty.” (323 U.S. at 543.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in a number of other decisions in recent 
years has held that freedom of association is 
an established constitutional right. Most of 
these cases involved the rights of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The following cases will serve to 
illustrate: 

Bates v. Little Rock (361 U.S. 516 (1960) ). 
Here Little Rock sought to uncover the names 
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of members of the local branch of the 
NAACP, ostensibly to analyze the tax it 
planned to levy. When Bates, the local 
custodian, refused to turn over lists, he was 
arrested and fined. The Supreme Court in 
reversing recognized freedom of association: 

“Like freedom of speech and a free press, 
the right of peaceable assembly was con- 
sidered by the framers of our Constitution 
to lie at the foundation of a government 
based upon the consent of an informed citi- 
zenry—a government dedicated to the es- 
tablishment of justice and the preservation 
of liberty. U.S. Constitution, amendment I. 
And it is now beyond dispute that freedom 
of association for the purpose of advancing 
ideas and airing grievances is protected by 
the due-process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment from invasion by the States. 

“Freedoms such as these are protected not 
only against heavyhanded frontal attack, 
but also from being stifled by more subtle 
governmental interference.” 

The Court went on to state that this right 
was not absolute where “the cities as instru- 
mentalities of the State have demonstrated 
so cogent an interest in obtaining and making 
public the membership lists of these orga- 
nizations as to justify the substantial abridg- 
ment of associational freedom which such 
disclosures will effect.” Here such a cogent 
interest could not be shown. 

The freedom of association in its affirma- 
tive sense, including the right to join a 
private association and to engage in group 
activities is not absolute. Like other funda- 
mental freedoms, it must be considered in 
connection with other constitutional rights, 
including the powers granted to government. 
But State action which may have the effect 
of curtailing the freedom to associate is 
subject to the closest scrutiny. NAACP v, 
Alabama (357 U.S. 449, 460 (1958)). The 
claim of a subordinating interest by the 
State must be compelling. Bates v. Little 
Rock, 361 U.S. 516, 524 (1960); NAACP v. 
Button (371 U.S. 439 (1963)). In this last 
case the Court held that “although 
the petitioner has amply shown that its 
activities fall within the first amendment's 
protections, the State has failed to advance 
any substantial regulatory interest, in the 
form of substantive evils flowing from pe- 
titioner's activities, which can justify the 
broad prohibitions which it has imposed” 
(371 U.S. 444). The same test was applied 
in Railway Trainmen v. Virginia Bar (877 U.S. 
1 (1964)) where the Court said after refer- 
ring to its decision in Button, “in the present 
case the State again has failed to show any 
appreciable public interest in preventing the 
brotherhood from carrying out its plan to 
recommend the lawyers it selects to repre- 
sent injured workers. 

“The brotherhood’s activities fall just as 
clearly within the protection of the first 
amendment. And the Constitution protects 
the associational rights of the members of 
the union precisely as it does those of the 
NAACP.” 

What compelling interest, it may be asked, 
has the Federal Government in conniving 
with unions to force unwilling employers to 
coerce unwilling workers into labor organiza- 
tions, therefore infringing on their freedom 
of association and the freedom of choice that 
goes with it? There are no real reasons, com- 
pelling or otherwise. More importantly, 
while the State may have a compelling rea- 
son for prohibiting the formation of certain 
organizations or in restricting some of their 
activities, it is impossible to conceive that it 
has any compelling reason or any subordinat- 
ing reason in forcing people into member- 
ship in a private association. 

In this view, freedom of association must 
be included as one of the firmly established 
constitutional rights securely based in the 
first, fifth and ninth articles of the Bill of 
Rights which is the most cherished part of 
the constitutional bulwark of American so- 
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ciety. It is flagrantly violated whenever a 
citizen is forced against his will to join a 
labor union or any other private organiza- 
tion. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION AND FREEDOM OF PO- 
LITICAL ACTIVITY ARE CONSTITUTIONALLY PRO- 
TECTED AND ARE VIOLATED BY COMPULSORY 
UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The full union shop abridges freedom of 
speech and freedom of political activity as 
well. The extent to which freedom of politi- 
cal activity is infringed has already been con- 
sidered. 

When a union shop contract is signed and 
all subject employees have become union 
members its speech-deterrent effect sets in. 
Union constitutions, bylaws, and rules limit 
individual expression. Should a reluctant 
union member act contrary to or speak out 
against union policy laid down by the lead- 
ers he becomes open to trial, conviction and 
to a variety of disciplinary measures. While 
only infrequently the union expels him from 
membership and therefore gives up its right 
to force him to pay dues, a number of other 
courses are open to it. It may fine or sus- 
pend him or make him be the target of 
ridicule and of obloquy from conforming 
union members. The restrictive operation 
of such punishments and even the deterrent 
effect of their existence and use as coercive 
measures are apparent. The conscripted 
union member’s freedom of speech is also 
abridged in the same manner as his freedom 
of petition in that through compulsory union 
membership he is put in the position of 
authorizing the union to speak for him in 
a number of areas not limited to collective 
bargaining. The union as his representa- 
tive may speak out on a great many matters 
and there is no way in which he can control 
it. He is, in short, required to speak and, 
deprived of his right of choice, his freedom of 
speech is restricted. 

The first amendment expressly forbids 
Congress to make any law abridging freedom 
of speech. “Of that freedom one may say 
that it is the matrix, the indispensable con- 
dition, of nearly every form of freedom. With 
rare aberrations a pervasive recognition of 
that truth can be traced in our history, po- 
litical and legal” (Palko v. Connecticut, 302 
U.S. 319, 327 (1937)), and yet unions assert 
the right to forbid expressions of view con- 
trary to what they conceive to be their in- 
terests. 

In assuming this authority and in de- 
priving the worker of his right of choice the 
union assumes an authority greater than 
that possessed by Government itself. “If 
there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to con- 
fess by word or act their faith therein 
(Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 
624, 642). 

The political liberty of the individual is 
protected in the Bill of Rights by virtue of 
the Ist, 9th and 10th amendments. The 
Court so stated in United Public Workers v. 
Mitchell (330 U.S. 75, 94-95 (1947) ): 

“We accept appellant’s contention that the 
nature of political rights reserved to the 
people by the 9th and 10th amendments are 
involved. The right claimed as inviolate 
may be stated as the right of a citizen to 
act as a party official or worker to further 
his own political views. Thus we have a 
measure of interference by the Hatch Act 
and the rules with what otherwise would 
be the freedom of the civil servant under the 
Ist, 9th and 10th amendments. And, if 
we look upon due process as a guarantee of 
freedom in those fields, there is a correspond- 
ing impairment of that right under the 
fifth amendment.” 

In Watkins v. United States (354 U.S. 178, 
188 (1957)), the Court emphasized that the 
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first amendment protects not only the free- 
doms of speech, press, and religion but also 
the freedom of political belief and associa- 
tion saying, “Nor can the first amendment 
freedoms of speech, press, relgion, or polit- 
ical belief and association be abridged.” 

In Mitchell v. I. A. M. (45 LRRM 2926 
Superior Court Los Angeles County (1960)), 
the union expelled a member who advocated 
the passage of a right-to-work initiative 
measure in California. 

The Court denied relief to the expelled 
member. In a case previously noted, United 
Steelworkers of America Local 4028 and R. C. 
Price (1965 labor cases, par. 9641, NLRB 
Aug. 25, 1965), the NLRB sustained the 
action of the Steelworkers in expelling Price 
from membership and fining him $500 for 
disloyalty in filing a petition with the Board 
seeking to decertify the Steelworkers as the 
collective-bargaining representative. In this 
instance freedom of speech is not only 
equated with disloyalty but is made the 
subject of group pressures and of punish- 
ment. The violation of freedom of speech 
and expression is clear. 

In Sweezy v. New Hampshire (354 U.S, 234, 
245 (1957)), the Court in overruling the 
supreme court of the State held that the 
fundamental rights of appellant were im- 
paired by his conviction for contempt grow- 
ing out of his refusal to answer questions 
in an investigation conducted by the Attor- 
ney General at the direction of the State 
legislature designed to inquire into the pos- 
sible subversive character of the Progressive 
Party in New Hampshire and its possible in- 
filtration by Communists. In the opinion of 
the Court, delivered by Chief Justice Warren 
and concurred in by three other Justices, it 
was said at page 250: 

“Equally manifest as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of a democratic society is political free- 
dom of the individual. Our form of gov- 
ernment is built on the premise that every 
citizen shall have the right to engage in 
political expression and association. This 
right was enshrined in the first amendment 
of the Bill of Rights. Exercise of these basic 
freedoms in America has traditionally been 
through the media of political associations. 
Any interference with the freedom of a party 
is simultaneously an interference with the 
freedom of its adherents.” 

In the concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, with whom Mr. Justice Harlan 
joined, it was said at page 265: 

“For a citizen to be made to forgo even 
a part of so basic a liberty as his political 
autonomy, the subordinating interest of the 
State must be compelling. * * * The in- 
violability of privacy belonging to a citizen’s 
political loyalties has so overwhelming an 
importance to the well-being of our kind of 
society that it cannot be constitutionally 
encroached upon on the basis of [a] meager 
* * * countervailing interest of the State.” 

More recently in NAACP v. Alabama (357 
U.S. 449, 460 (1958) ), the fundamental right 
of political activities was once more ex- 
pressly recognized: 

“Effective advocacy of both public and 
private points of view, particularly contro- 
versial ones, is undeniably enhanced by 
group association, as this Court has more 
than once recognized by remarking upon 
the close nexus between the freedoms of 
speech and assembly. De Jonge v. Oregon 
(299 U.S. 353, 363, 57 S. Ct. 255, 259, 81 L. 
Ed, 278), Thomas v. Collins (323 U.S. 516, 
430, 65 S. Ct. 315, 322, 89 L. Ed. 430). It is 
beyond debate that freedom to engage in 
association for the advancement of beliefs 
and ideas is an inseparable aspect of the 
‘liberty’ assured by the due-process clause 
of the 14th amendment, which embraces 
freedom of speech. * * * Of course, it is im- 
material whether the benefits sought to be 
advanced by association pertain to political, 
economic, religious or cultural matters, and 
State action which may have the effect of 
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curtailing the freedom to associate is subject 
to the closest scrutiny.” 

In that case the Court made it clear that 
private persons and private organizations 
may not do when they act under the au- 
thority of the State anything that the State 
itself is constitutionally forbidden to do. 
In this point the Court declared: 

“It is not sufficient to answer, as the State 
does here, that whatever repressive effect 
compulsory disclosure of names of peti- 
tioner’s members may have upon participa- 
tion by Alabama citizens in petitioner’s ac- 
tivities follows not from State action but 
from private community pressures. The 
crucial factor is the interplay of govern- 
mental and private action, for it is only after 
the initial exertion of State power repre- 
sented by the production order that private 
action takes hold.” 

What is done by virtue of a union shop 
agreement authorized by Federal statute is 
subject to the same rule as if it were the 
act of the Federal Government alone. It 
was so decided in Railway Employees De- 
partment v. Hanson (351 U.S. 225), where 
the Court said, at page 231: 

“The union shop provision of the Railway 
Labor Act is only permissive. Congress has 
not compelled nor required carriers and em- 
ployees to enter into union shop agreements. 
The Supreme Court of Nebraska nevertheless 
took the view that justiciable questions 
under the first and fifth amendments were 
presented since Congress, by the union shop 
provision of the Railway Labor Act sought 
to strike down inconsistent laws in 17 
States (cf. Hudson v. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co., 242 N.C. 650, 89 SE. 2d 441; Otten v. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 205 F. 2d 58). The 
Supreme Court of Nebraska said, Such ac- 
tion on the part of Congress is a necessary 
part of every union shop contract entered 
into on the railroads as far as these 17 States 
are concerned for without it such contracts 
could not be enforced therein’ (160 Nebr., 
at 698, 71 N.W. 2d, at 547). We agree with 
that view. If private rights are being in- 
vaded, it is by force of an agreement made 
pursuant to Federal law which expressly de- 
clares that the State law is superseded (cf. 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 663). In 
other words, the Federal statute is the source 
of the power and authority by which any 
private rights are lost or sacrificed (cf. Steele 
v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 198- 
199, 204; Railroad Trainmen v. Howard, 343 
U.S. 768; Public Utilities Comm’n v. Pollak, 
343 U.S. 451, 462). The enactment of the 
Federal statute authorizing union shop 
agreements is the governmental action on 
which the Constitution operates, though 
it takes a private agreement to invoke the 
Federal sanction.” 

The right of political activity is so ele- 
mental that little more need be said on the 
subject. “Our freedom of government is 
founded on the premise that every citizen 
shall have the right to engage in political 
expression and association. This right was 
enshrined in the first amendment of the 
Bill of Rights” (NAACP v. Button, 371 U.S. 
415, 431 (1963)). Yet unions not only pur- 
port to speak for their members in political 
affairs, not only use the money of their 
members in conducting lobbying, political 
propaganda, and political campaigns, Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists v. Street (367 
U.S. 740 (1961)), but also, on occasion at 
least, do what they can to prevent members 
from speaking for themselves where the in- 
terest of the union as an organization is 
thought to be affected as Mitchell attests. 

The freedom of association then must be 
included as one of the firmly established 
constitutional rights securely based in the 
first, fifth and ninth articles of the Bill 
of Rights which is the most cherished part 
of the constitutional bulwark of American 
society. Like the right to work it is recog- 
nized elsewhere in the world. 
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BOTH RIGHT TO WORK AND FREEDOM OF ASSOCIA- 
TION RECOGNIZED IN UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The United Nations in its universal decla- 
ration of human rights adopted in 1948, 
after a war was fought in large part to put 
an end to the suppression of human liberties 
under Nazi and Fascist regimes, confirmed 
and accepted the basic principles reflected in 
right-to-work laws which make compulsory 
unionism unlawful. Article 20 of the dec- 
laration states explicitly that all men have 
the right to belong to but cannot be com- 
pelled to join private organizations. It reads 
as follows: 

“1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

“2. No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association.” 

Article 23, section 1, extends a like un- 
equivocal sanction to the right to work. It 
says: 

“Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND EXPRESSION AND FREE- 
DOM OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY ARE ALSO RECOG- 
NIZED IN THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The universal declaration of human rights 
of the United Nations likewise expressly 
recognizes freedom of speech and expression 
and also the right to political activity. Arti- 
cle 19 of the declaration covering the right 
to freedom of opinion and expression reads: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence and to seek, receive, and impart infor- 
mation and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers.” 

Article 21 protects the right of political 
activity. It is couched in the following 
language: 

“(1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

“(2) Everyone has the right of equal ac- 
cess to public service in his country. 

“(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and gen- 
uine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures.” 

WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES REJECT COM- 

PULSORY UNIONISM AS VIOLATIVE OF RIGHT 

TO WORK OR FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


In country after country in the free world 
the right to work or the freedom of associa- 
tion or both are imbedded in the law and are 
held to invalidate compulsory union mem- 
bership. In France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Denmark, and Switzerland 
these rights are protected by statutory pro- 
visions. In Western Germany, they are se- 
cured by the postwar Bonn constitution. In 
those countries the dignity and the liberty of 
the individual are accorded a higher degree 
of respect that in many of our own States 
despite our vaunted liberties and our bills of 
rights, which in this field as least, are too 
often honored in the breach. The laws of 
these countries are analyzed by Professor 
Lenhoff in an article in 5 American Journal 
of Comparative Law 18 (1956), The Problem 
of Compulsory Unionism in Europe.” Great 
Britain presents a special situation, but a 
battle over compulsory unionism has raged 
there in recent years and still continues. 

In an address delivered before the annual 
meeting for 1955 of the American Bar Associ- 
ation in Philadelphia, Sir Alfred Thomson 
Denning, Lord Justice of Appeal of England, 
called for respect by the unions for the prin- 
ciple of the right to work. He said: 
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“I would suggest that where the law falls 
short is that it puts too much emphasis on 
the supposed contract between a man and 
his union and too little emphasis on his 
right to work. A man’s right to work is just 
as important to him, indeed more important, 
than his rights of property. If his rights of 
property are invaded, the courts have well- 
known causes of action to protect him. His 
house, his furniture, and his investments are 
all well safeguarded by the law. But his 
right to work is left open to marauders, If 
he is wrongfully deprived of his right to 
work, the courts should intervene to protect 
him. They have always protected him 
against wrongful dismissal by his employer. 
They should also protect him against wrong- 
ful exclusion by his union” (U.S. News & 
World Report, Sept. 16, 1955, pp. 142-144). 

The same view appears to be entertained 
in high labor circles in England. Thus, Mr. 
Charles Geddes, chairman of the English 
Trade Union Congress, said in 1955: 

“I do not believe the trade union move- 
ment of Great Britain can live for very 
much longer on the basis of compulsion. 
Must people belong to us or starve, whether 
they like our policies or not? Is that to be 
the future of the movement? No. I believe 
the trade union card is an honor to be con- 
ferred, not a badge which signifies that you 
have got to do something whether you like 
it or not. We want the right to exclude 
people from our union if necessary and we 
cannot do that on a basis of ‘belong or 
starve.’” 

It has been our proud position that we 
here in America had in our constitutions, 
both State and Federal, and in our free in- 
stitutions achieved a greater advance in 
respect for the fundamental freedoms of 
men and women than those obtaining in the 
countries of the Old World. That I con- 
fidently believe is generally true, but here in 
this particular area of compulsory unionism 
we have trended back to antilibertarian con- 
cepts. It is one of the ironies of the present 
generation that our self-styled liberals in 
and out of Congress appear as advocates of 
compulsory union membership leading down 
a road that puts them more and more in 
the camp of the Nazis, Fascists, and the 
Communists, causing them to reject the 
fundamental human liberties espoused in 
Western Europe and in the universal declar- 
ation of human rights. These so-called 
liberals profess support of the free institu- 
tions of Western Europe. They are profuse 
in their praise of the principles of the United 
Nations. But, when confronted with the 
practical test of compulsory union member- 
ship they turn their backs on elementary 
principles set down in black and white by 
the international organization, It is a tragic 
spectacle indeed to see them flounder in this 
morass of inconsistency. 


PRINCIPLES ADVANCED IN SUPPORT OF COM- 
PULSORY UNIONISM FORM INADEQUATE 
JUSTIFICATION 
It will be seen from what has been said 

that compulsory unionism violates four of 
the most fundamental and most vital hu- 
man rights which are enshrined in our 
constitutional law. For the most part the 
arguments in favor of the practice are 
grounded in expediency. There are, how- 
ever, two contentions advanced which are 
said to rest on principle. The first is the 
principle of majority rule and the second 
is the principle of freedom of contract. 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM NOT JUSTIFIED BY 

PRINCIPLE OF MAJORITY RULE 

The principle of majority rule cannot be 
applied to justify compulsory union mem- 
bership. While it is appropriate in control- 
ling the internal affairs of a private associa- 
tion or a business organization, as well as 
those of an agency of government, it may 
not properly be invoked to justify violation 
of basic constitutional rights or to force 
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unwilling persons into membership in a 
private organization. The right to resort to 
force to compel adherence and submission 
to rule is a prerogative of sovereignty limited 
to government and not available to any 
private organization. 

Even in affairs of government, majority 
rule is not absolute, for the very purpose 
of the Bill of Rights is to lay restraints on 
the majority for the protection of the funda- 
mental rights of minorities. The Supreme 
Court so declared in Board of Education v. 
Barnette (319 U.S. 624, 638 (1943)): 

“The very purpose of the Bill of Rights 
was to withdraw certain subjects from the 
vicissitudes of political controversy, to place 
them beyond the reach of majorities and 
officials and to establish them as legal prin- 
ciples to be applied by the courts. One’s 
right to life, liberty, and property, to free 
speech, a free press, freedom of worship and 
assembly, and other fundamental rights may 
not be submitted to vote; they depend on 
the outcome of no elections.” 

Majority rule in governmental affairs is 
exercised under a system of separation of 
powers and of checks and balances, all sub- 
ject to constitutional limitations for the 
protection of individual rights. There are 
no corresponding protections to be found in 
labor organizations. 

In their character as private organizations 
unions are not even analogous to govern- 
ment in any true sense of the concept. If 
there is any analogy to be drawn it lies be- 
tween unions and political parties. When 
one bears this in mind the majority rule 
argument of the unions may be dispelled 
by asking a few questions: Can a political 
party upon attaining power compel every- 
one to join its ranks and contribute to its 
support? Does the democratic principle 
foreclose recognition of minority rights? 
Does it require the single party system of 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Communist 
Russia, or Communist China? The answers 
are obvious. 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM NOT JUSTIFIED BY 
FREEDOM OF CONTRACT 


A great deal of emphasis is placed in some 
quarters on freedom of contract—on the idea 
that a union shop is a voluntary agreement 
between the employer and the union and 
that the State should not interfere with 
their freedom to enter into such a contract 
if they should be so disposed. There is, how- 
ever, no merit to this argument. 

In the first place, the whole area is one 
in which libertarian principles have been 
severely restricted and curtailed. The op- 
eration of natural economic laws has been 
deflected by labor combinations with the 
power to dictate wages largely at variance 
with supply and demand. In a large and 
growing area, freedom of contract has been 
abolished or limited by laws and regulations. 

At one time in this country it was held 
that freedom of contract was a constitution- 
ally protected right which gave the employer 
the right to enter into an agreement with his 
employees requiring them to stay out of 
unions. Federal and State laws banning 
such contracts as violative of the freedom of 
association of employees were invalidated 
by the courts on the ground that they vio- 
lated the freedom of contract of the employer 
(Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161 (1908); 
Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1 (1915) ). 

The labor unions protested vigorously 
against what they characterized as an in- 
fringement in those cases of the right of 
association of the worker. Their cause was 
taken up by leading liberals. The campaign 
bore fruit in one of the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, which de- 
clared that. the worker should have the right 
of choice to belong or not to belong to a 
labor union. This declaration of policy is 
still on the books and reads in part, “Though 
he should be free to decline to associate 
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with his fellows, it is necessary that he have 
full freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and the designation of representatives 
of his own choosing * * * (29 U.S.C. 102). 
This principle was subsequently upheld 
by the Supreme Court in a decision over- 
turning the rule of the Adair and Coppage 
cases (Phelps Dodge Corp. v. National Labor 
Relations Board, 313 U.S. 177, 187 (1941)). 

Labor leaders and other apologists for com- 
pulsory union membership attempt to an- 
swer these objections by saying that the 
worker really is not required by the union 
shop to join the labor organization. He may, 
they assert, avoid such a result by the simple 
expedient of quitting his job and obtaining 
another one where no union shop agree- 
ment is in force. But in campaigning for 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, when the 
shoe was on the other foot, when they were 
seeking to outlaw contracts making non- 
membership in a union a condition of em- 
ployment they stoutly insisted that this al- 
ternative cause of obtaining a job elsewhere 
is illusory. The labor leaders succeeded in 
getting Congress to adopt their view. When 
it enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932 
invalidating contracts requiring nonmem- 
bership in a union as a condition of employ- 
ment Congress adopted at declaration of 
public policy proclaiming the helplessness 
of the individual worker: 

“Whereas under prevailing economic con- 
ditions, developed with the aid of govern- 
mental authority for owners of property to 
organize in the corporate and other forms of 
ownership association, the individual unor- 
ganized worker is commonly helpless to ex- 
ercise actual liberty of contract and to pro- 
tect his freedom of labor, and thereby to 
obtain acceptable terms and conditions of 
employment, wherefore, though he should be 
free to decline to associate with his fellows, it 
is necessary that he have full freedom of as- 
sociation, self-organization, and designation 
of representatives of his own choosing, to 
negotiate the terms and conditions of his 
employment, and that he shall be free from 
the interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection; there- 
fore, the following definitions of and limita- 
tions upon the jurisdiction and authority of 
the courts of the United States are enacted” 
(29 U.S.C. 102). 

Still later, when the first State right-to- 
work laws were passed carrying out the prin- 
ciple of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and pro- 
hibiting discrimination against workers be- 
cause of membership or nonmembership in 
a labor organization, the labor leaders re- 
versed their field and sought to invoke the 
freedom of contract doctrine of Adair and 
Coppage to invalidate the new laws. The 
Supreme Court, however, overruled their 
contentions. In Lincoln Union v. Northwest- 
ern I&M Co. (335 U.S. 525 (1949) ), the Court 
upheld a constitutional amendment of 
Nebraska and a statute of North Carolina em- 
bodying the right-to-work principle. The 
Court held that the contentions were with- 
out merit even with respect to past union 
shop contracts and with respect to those the 
parties might want to enter into in the 
future saying: 

“There is a suggestion though not elabo- 
rated in briefs that these State laws conflict 
with article 1, section 10 of the U.S. Con- 
stitution insofar as they impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts made prior to their enact- 
ment.” 

That this contention is without merit is 
now too clearly established to require dis- 
cussion. 

“Fourth. It is contended that these State 
laws deprive appellants of their liberty with- 
out due process of law in violations of the 
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14th amendment. Appellants argue that the 
laws are specifically designated to deprive all 
persons within the two States of ‘liberty’ 
(1) to refuse to hire or retain any person in 
employment because he is or is not a union 
member, and (2) to make a contract or agree- 
ment to engage in such employment discrimi- 
nation against union or nonunion members. 

“Much of appellants’ argument here seeks 
to establish that due process of law is denied 
employees and unionmen by that part of 
these State laws that forbids them to make 
contracts with the employer obligating him 
to refuse to hire or retain nonunion workers. 
But that part of these laws does no more 
than provide a method to aid enforcement of 
the heart of the laws; namely, their command 
that employers must not discriminate against 
either union or nonunion members because 
they are such. If the States have constitu- 
tional power to ban such discrimination by 
law, they also have power to ban contracts 
which if performed would bring about the 
prohibited discrimination (CB&Q R Co. v. 
McGuire, 219 U.S. 549, 570, 571; 55 L. ed. 328, 
339, 340; 31 S. Ct. 259). 

“Many cases are cited by appellants in 
which this Court has said that in some in- 
stances the due process clause protects the 
liberty of persons to make contracts. But 
none of these cases, even those according the 
broadest constitutional protection to the 
making of contracts, ever went so far as to 
indicate that the due process clause bars a 
State from prohibiting contracts to engage in 
conduct banned by a valid State law. So 
here, if the provisions in the State laws 
against employer discrimination are valid, it 
follows that the contract prohibition also is 
valid.“ 

Whatever freedom of contract there once 
was in this fleld has been stricken down by 
the Supreme Court, and its action was taken 
at the instance of labor leaders who invoked 
the right to work and freedom of association 
as constitutional rights which outweigh free- 
dom of contract. 

The freedom of contract now advocated by 
supporters of compulsory union membership 
is a distinctly one-sided affair for they are 
not advocating full freedom of contract re- 
garding union membership but only so much 
of that freedom as is consistent with their 
objectives. Rather the freedom of contract 
they seek is only a freedom of the employer 
to contract with unions that employees must 
join a union. 

But the great majority of employers in 
this country are opposed to any form of com- 
pulsory union membership. They do not 
desire to enter into a union shop agreement 
or anything of the kind. Many of them have 
nevertheless entered into such agreements in 
the face of strikes or threatened strikes, or 
governmental pressure, or with a conviction 
of futility of further resistance. But where 
the ruling influence is coercion, freedom of 
contract becomes a mockery. What the pro- 
ponents of compulsory unionism seek is pres- 
ervation not of freedom of contract but of 
freedom of coercion. They want the right 
to strike to force the employer to sign a union 
shop agreement. The reason why employers 
prefer a legal ban on any and every form of 
compulsory union membership is because 
they want protection from such strikes. 

They do not want to be a party to dragoon- 
ing their employees into a private associa- 
tion. The number of workers who for one 
reason or another do not care to join or 
remain members of a union is quite sub- 
stantial. In fact, that is what has given rise 
to the right-to-work controversy. Labor lead- 
ers unwittingly prove this point themselves 
when they place such a high value on com- 
pulsory unionism as one of their principal 
reliances in bringing members into the fold. 
They prove it by their insistence on the pass- 
age of H.R. 77, designed to make compulsory 
union membership universal throughout the 
United States. 
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The reason employers want protection from 
being forced to sign compulsory union mem- 
bership agreements is because the labor un- 
ions already have too much power, so much 
power indeed that wherever the union shop 
is legalized and therefore can be made the 
subject of a strike large numbers of employ- 
ers are forced to give in to it against their 
will. The union shop is in truth an arrange- 
ment whereby union leaders force the em- 
ployer to force the employee into the union. 
The union shop is an instrument of coercion, 
commonly used to deprive employees of 
their constitutional rights. 

In reality the last thing the labor leaders 
want is genuine freedom of contract for the 
employer to enter into a union shop agree- 
ment. If they really were in favor of freedom 
of contract they would be willing to ban the 
strike as an instrument to force the employer 
to enter into the arrangement, thus leaving 
the employer free to agree or to decline to 
agree to the union shop—or in short, putting 
him into possession of a real rather than a 
theoretical and illusory freedom of contract. 
But these labor leaders always spurn such an 
idea, and their friends and supporters timidly 
follow suit. 


VIOLATION OF RIGHTS OF WORKERS NOT 
JUSTIFIED BY EXPEDIENCY 


Significantly enough the chief arguments 
used in attempted justification of compul- 
sory union membership are founded on 
grounds of expediency. The first and most 
obvious answer to these arguments is that 
expediency is a sorry excuse for violating 
fundamental human rights and for obliterat- 
ing the hard won freedoms which mankind 
has won over the centuries. 

The second and equally compelling answer 
is that the arguments of expediency do not 
stand up under close scrutiny. 

Among the reasons of expediency advanced 
in support of compulsory unionism are that 
(1) it is required in the interest of labor 

, (2) it is necessary for union secu- 
rity, and (3) it is justified in order to com- 
pensate the union for its services as collec- 
tive bargaining representative. These con- 
tentions will be examined in order. 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM UNNECESSARY FOR 
LABOR PEACE 


One justification urged by the administra- 
tion for striking down State right-to-work 
laws and imposing compulsory union mem- 
bership throughout the country is that this 
action is necessary for labor peace. We do 
not have and have not had within the mem- 
ory of men now living complete labor peace 
in the United States, but by and large we 
have enjoyed a reasonable amount of con- 
cord in the last 15 years. The major causes 
of friction in this time, it may be confi- 
dently asserted, have lain in such diffi- 
culties as those created by demands of labor 
unions for larger increases in wages than 
those compatible with avoidance of infia- 
tion, to the resistance of automation of in- 
dustry, to objections of unions to the elimi- 
nation of featherbedding and outworn labor 
practices, to attempts by labor leaders to 
unionize unwilling employees, to jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and to internal contests for 
political power in unions. These things have 
loomed larger than any difficulties growing 
out of disputes over compulsory union mem- 
bership. Where there has been friction in 
this regard it has occurred for the most part 
not in the right-to-work States but in the 
other 31 States where the labor organizations 
have sought to force union shop agreements 
on employers who are strongly opposed to 
the practice. 

Two of the major recent strikes have been 
over demands which included the union 
shop. One was the strike against the New 
York Times which deprived New York of 
most of its newspapers over a period of 
many weeks. The other was the strike 
against the Boeing Aircraft Co. The pattern 
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followed in these two instances of including 
a demand for a union shop along with other 
objectives is a familiar one. Even where 
the union shop is really the major objective 
because the labor leaders seek it as an avenue 
to more power and more money they mix 
it with other demands. Can it be that they 
prefer to disguise their main objective and 
to work by indirection when they bring about 
a strike over the union shop? Are they 
ashamed to strike purely and simply for the 
union shop? Are they apprehensive that 
such a strike is widely regarded as repre- 
hensible? 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM NOT JUSTIFIED BY 
REQUIREMENTS FOR UNION SECURITY 


The next justification urged by union 
leaders in support of compulsory union 
membership is that union security demands 
it. But this has no support in fact. 

Unions are no longer the struggling orga- 
nizations that they were when they were 
seeking a foothold in the 1880’s and the 
early years following the turn of the cen- 
tury. Their situation has been completely 
transformed. An accurate appraisal of the 
existing situation in the United States 
pointing to the baselessness of the plea that 
compulsory union membership is necessary 
for union security is contained in Selwyn 
H. Toriff’s book Collective Bargaining” 
(McGraw-Hill, 1953), 75: 

“If the union survival theory were to be 
accepted as the motivating basis for the 
demand for compulsory union membership 
today, there would be little support in reality 
for such a demand. The American labor 
movement has not been feeble for a long 
time; it is vigorous, aggressive, and effective. 
It is protected by law and fortified by 
strength. It is one of the most dominating, 
economic, political, and social institutions 
in the Nation. It is beyond the capability 
of employers to destroy it, even if they so 
desired or attempted. And, the day of at- 
tempts by employers to destroy unions as 
such seems long past; union busting exists 
today largely as a propaganda term. For 
the great majority of employers, labor unions 
and the collective bargaining process are 
established facts of economic life. What- 
ever the compulsory union membership issue 
may once have involved it is no longer an 
issue that involves the survival of labor 
unions in the United States.” 

Modern labor legislation provides a vast 
protective framework for unions unheard 
of a few decades ago. They enjoy special 
rights, powers, and privileges by virtue of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, the Railway Labor Act, as 
well as exemption from antitrust laws. The 
Clayton Act exempts most labor union ac- 
tivities from application of the antitrust 
laws. The Norris-La Guardia Act forbids 
issuance of injunctions by Federal courts in 
labor disputes. The Railway Labor Act and 
the Wagner Act of 1934 (as amended by the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947), 
contain numerous specific provisions in favor 
of workers and their unions. To mention a 
few: All workers are guaranteed the right 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers. Any interference by em- 
ployers is strictly forbidden. Employers are 
required to bargain with unions selected by 
a majority of their employees, Unions se- 
lected by a majority of employees in any 
bargaining unit as their representative are 
given authority to represent and bind not 
only their own members but also all other 
workers in the unit as well, those who may 
belong to another union and those who be- 
long to no union. There are also a multitude 
of generally similar State enactments. These 
laws give unions impregnable security. The 
significance of these provisions of Federal law 
was well stated by the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals at Amarillo in International Asso- 
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ciation of Machinists v. Sandsberry, 277 SW 
2d 776 (1954). Although in all other respects 
it ruled in favor of the unions who were 
defending the union shop, on the question 
of union security it had this to say: 

“Counsel for appellants (the unions) re- 
peatedly refers to the issue in this cause as 
one involving union security. Only a casual 
survey of the acts of Congress and of the per- 
tinent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on this issue should wholly dis- 
pel any fear entertained by appellant's attor- 
ney as to loss of union security.“ (277 SW 2d 
at 778.) 

The security given to unions by these stat- 
utory powers and safeguards are sufficient 
to remove the last vestige of excuse for driv- 
ing out of employment every person who will 
not enter their fold. 

Union membership in this country was ap- 
proximately 4 million in the early 1930’s. In 
1964 it had grown, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board (Business 
Trends, vol. 33, No. 40, Oct. 11, 1965) to 16.8 
million, The rapid growth took place from 
1933 to 1955. In the first half of this period 
there was a fivefold increase in membership. 
In the second half the growth slowed down 
to a rate of 21 percent. Between 1955 and 
1963 membership showed a slight decline 
while there was a slight rise from 1963 to 1964. 
A study made by the late Dr. Leo Wolman, 
professor of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, demonstrates that the rate of expansion 
of union membership between 1939 and 1953 
did not slacken in States with right-to-work 
laws. The number of workers on the rolls 
of labor organizations in the right-to-work 
States continued to increase just as in those 
States without such laws. 

Right-to-work laws have been in effect in 
some States for more than 15 years. The 
unions have carried on and functioned ef- 
fectively in these States nonetheless. An 
economist at the University of Texas, known 
for his predisposition in favor of labor or- 
ganization and for his avowed hostility to 
right-to-work laws, made a study of the 
experience in Texas. He concluded that the 
very substantial growth of unions there in 
1939-54 had not been impeded by the right- 
to-work law enacted in the State in 1947. 
(Meyers, “Effect of Right-to-Work Laws,” 9 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review 77 
(1955).) 

Proof that the well-run union does not 
need compulsory unionism is available in the 
railroad industry. For 17 years—from 1934 
until it was amended in 1951—the Railway 
Labor Act contained a right-to-work pro- 
vision which forbade conditioning railroad 
employment on membership or nonmember- 
ship in a labor union. But did the railroad 
unions wither on the vine during that 17- 
year period? Most assuredly they did not. 
On the contrary, they trebled their member- 
ship, extended their jurisdiction to cover, for 
practical purposes, every mile of railroad 
track in the United States, and registered an 
enormous improvement in their financial 
positions. 

In 1942, the unions demanded a union 
shop agreement and the resulting dispute 
was referred by President Roosevelt to a 
Federal Emergency Board headed by Dr. I. F. 
Scharfman, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan and a distinguished 
transportation authority. The Board not 
only held that the unions’ demand was un- 
lawful under the Railway Labor Act as it 
then stood prior to the union shop amend- 
ment in 1951 but also went on to hold that 
it was “unconvinced on the ground of neces- 
sity” for compulsory membership to pro- 
tect the security of the unions. Regarding 
its investigation into the merits of the 
union’s demand, the Board said: 

“Such an examination leaves the Board 
unconvinced on the ground of necessity. In 
the first place, the unions are not suffering 
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from a falling off in members. On the con- 
trary, as stated earlier, membership has been 
growing and at the present time appears 
to be the largest in railroad history, with 
less than 10 percent nonmembership among 
the employees here represented. 

“Second, the evidence presented with re- 
spect to danger from predatory rivals seemed 
to the Board lacking in sufficiency; especially 
so in the light of the evidence concerning 
membership growth. 

“Third, no evidence was presented indicat- 
ing that the unions stand in jeopardy by 
reason of carrier opposition. A few rail- 
roads were mentioned on which some of the 
unions do not represent a majority of their 
craft or class and do not have bargaining 
relationships with the carrier. But the ex- 
hibits show that these unions are the 
chosen representatives of the employees on 
the overwhelming majority of the railroads, 
and that recognition of the unions is gen- 
eral. The Board does not find therefore that 
a sufficient case has been made for the 
necessity of additional protection of union 
status on the railroad.” (Supplemental re- 
port to the President by the Emergency 
Board, May 29, 1943.) 

Candid labor leaders themselves will con- 
cede that they really do not need compulsory 
membership. When the bill which became 
the 1951 amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act authorizing the union shop in the rail- 
road industry was before the committees of 
Congress, Mr. George M. Harrison, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, appeared as a witness in support of 
the bill on behalf of all of the nonoperating 
railroad unions. In his testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, he was asked by Representative 
Harris whether the union shop would 
strengthen the unions’ bargaining position. 
He replied: No; I do not think it would af- 
fect the power of bargaining one way or the 
other, Congressman Harris. If I get a ma- 
jority of the employees to vote for my union 
as the bargaining agent, I have got as much 
economic power at that stage of development 
as I will ever have.” (Hearings before Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on H.R. 7789, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 20-21 
(1950) .) 

In speaking of these hearings the Supreme 
Court observed in International Machinists 
v. Street, 367 U.S. 740 (1961): 

“Nor was any claim seriously advanced 
that the union shop was necessary to hold 
or increase union membership. The prohibi- 
tion against union security in the 1934 act 
had not interfered with the growth of union 
membership or caused the unions to lose 
their positions as exclusive bargaining 
agents. See AFL v. American Sash Co., 335 
U.S. 548-549, n. 4 (concurring opinion); see 
also exhibits W-23, W-28, pp. 38-51, tran- 
script of proceedings, Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 98, appointed pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order No. 10306, November 15, 1951, car- 
riers’ exhibits W-23, W-28, pp. 38-51.” 

The anomalous fact is that only unions 
who are already so powerful that they do not 
need it are in a position to enforce a demand 
for a union shop, as witness the United 
Steelworkers and the United Auto Workers, 
who only a few years ago got union shop 
clauses in their contracts. “We thus find 
ourselves in the following paradoxical situ- 
ation: All unions want a strong security 
clause. The weak unions who may need it as 
a protective device, lack the bargaining power 
to obtain it; and the strong unions, who can 
obtain it, do not really need it.” Shister, 
“Economics of the Labor Market” (2d ed., 
Lippincott, 1956) 85-88. Compulsory mem- 
bership is useful as an organizing device to 
any union which is unable to secure the vote 
of a majority of employees. But both the 
National Labor Relations and Railway Labor 
Acts preclude this use of compulsion, for they 
limit the right to bargain, including the 
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right to bargain for a union shop, to unions 
which have already been designated as bar- 
gaining agents by a majority of the employ- 
ees. These latter provisions, therefore, re- 
strict the right to secure compulsory mem- 
bership agreements to those unions which 
already have as much economic strength as 
they will ever have. It appears, therefore, 
that compulsory membership has become a 
device for use, not in meeting the hostility 
of employers, but in coercing workers into 
unions against their will. 

That this situation has been recognized by 
a leading prounion economist, John V. Spiel- 
mans, in an article entitled “The Dilemma of 
the Closed Shop“: 

“Seen in this light the American labor 
movement appears, indeed, to have been 
waging a two-front war: on the one front 
it has battled against hostile employers try- 
ing to prevent unionization of their shops 
and industries; on the other it has struggled 
against the unwillingness among the workers 
to join. In the days before the Wagner Act 
the fight on the employers’ front largely ob- 
scured the workers’ front; that is, a uni- 
versal desire on the part of the workers to 
organize, thwarted or held in check only by 
the employers’ hostility was generally taken 
for granted. The new orientation of the 
national industrial policy under the Wagner 
Act, however, has changed this situation 
quite basically. For through this act—to 
pursue the simile further—the Federal Gov- 
ernment entered the fight on the side of the 
unions and, after some years of hard going, 
won the unions’ battle on the employers’ 
front. With the clamor of that battle sub- 
siding, the workers’ front as the unions’ 
chief remaining line of fighting has moved 
into clearer view. The closed shop in par- 
ticular, no longer seriously needed to com- 
bat employers’ antiunion policies, has thus 
turned more and more into a weapon to 
coerce the workers into the unions—not 
against the will of the employers but against 
their own will.” The Journal of Political 
Economy, 113, 118. 


THE NONUNION MAN IS NOT A FREE RIDER 


To justify compulsory membership the 
unions claim that the nonmember should 
not be allowed to be a free rider—to accept 
the benefit of union bargaining without 
paying his share of the expenses. 

At the same time they say that the present 
dues are light and far from burdensome on 
members. If so, these present members 
cannot be said to be suffering heavy bur- 
dens from which they need relief. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country there are thousands of voluntary 
associations of every description whose 
activities benefit members and nonmembers 
alike. But universally they are supported 
by voluntary dues and contributions. The 
idea of forced payments to private organi- 
zations is fundamentally incompatible with 
the voluntary character of their association. 

Forced payments are equivalent to taxes. 
Taxation is a sovereign power and may be ex- 
ercised by the Government only, and not by a 
labor union or any other type of private as- 
sociation. 

The free rider complaint, even if it were 
justified, would not entitle the unions to the 
form of relief they ask—which is to compel 
nonmembers to join a union. Full relief 
would be afforded by requiring the non- 
member to pay a fee for services of the union 
as collective bargaining representative. To 
go further and to compel him to join and 
support all of the union’s other ventures—its 
political activities, its insurance schemes, 
and other enterprises—would go beyond 
what could be sustained on any version of 
the free ride theory. 

It is said that the political activities, the 
insurance schemes, and the other ventures 
are all conducted in the interest of the union 
and for the welfare of the workers. But the 
workers under our system of government are 
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entitled to make their own political de- 
cisions, They have the right not only to 
vote as they please, but to determine for 
themselyes whether to use their funds to 
support political candidates and causes. No 
one has the right to make the determination 
for them or to appropriate their political 
franchise or any part of it. Congress in the 
National Labor Relations Act has taken away 
from the worker and vested in the union the 
right to contract reg terms of em- 
ployment, but it has not yet transferred the 
political franchise from the individual to the 
union. When and if it ever does, the union 
will indeed be the society for the government 
of workers, and we shall be well on our way 
to a totalitarian state. 

But apart from these considerations, there 
is no adequate reason why the nonmembers 
should pay anything at all for the services 
of the union as collective bargaining repre- 
sentative. 

The unions years ago sought and got the 
right to speak for and bind not only their 
own members but all others in the bargain- 
ing unit as well. They saw the enormous 
amount of power wrapped up in the bargain- 
ing monopoly it gives them. Now they 
would have us believe that this power is 
somehow an unjust burden. 

This so-called burden was characterized as 
a tremendously valuable statutory privilege 
by the Supreme Court in American Com- 
munications Assn. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 
401-2 (1950). The unions asked for the 
privilege with their eyes open well know- 
ing what it entailed. Now that they have 
gotten what they asked for, they have no 
moral or equitable claim for compensation 
from those who have not sought and do not 
want the services that are thrust upon them. 

Those people who are required by law 
to accept a particular union’s representative, 
whether or not they want it, are not free 
riders at all. They are deprived of their 
right to bargain for themselves. They are 
in truth forced riders or captive passengers. 

The nonmembers actually do not get some- 
thing for nothing. When they are required 
to surrender their right to bargain for them- 
selves and their right to be represented by 
& union of their own choice, they have given a 
quid pro quo. In some cases at least they 
get the worst of the bargain. 

It has been truly said that the benefits 
employees get from a union can be overesti- 
mated just as they can be underestimated. 
No informed person would suppose for in- 
stance that the increase in wages in this 
country between 1935 and 1965 came about 
altogether by virtue of union activity. Wages 
and standards of living increased markedly 
after 1870 even in periods where unions ex- 
erted very little influence. Surely a large 
part of the credit must go to scientific re- 
search, new inventions, and labor-saving 
machinery, large capital investments, and 
better managerial techniques—to mention a 
few of the other factors resulting in greater 
productivity of the goods and services we 
enjoy in such great abundance. If labor 
unions were the dominating factors in creat- 
ing these benefits then we might ask why 
England, France, Italy, and other European 
countries, where labor unions experienced 
earlier or more powerful development, do 
not surpass us in material wealth. 

Nor should it be overlooked that some 
union policies benefit employees unequally. 
Some are greatly helped, others are aided 
modestly, while still others suffer a detriment 
as, for instance, where a large increase in 
wages raises costs and prices and curtails 
sales and employment. Rather widespread 
detriment could follow from unions 
of irresistible economic power and using it to 
force wages up faster than the concurrent 
rise in productivity, thereby producing in- 
flatlon. 

In 1950 eight of the country's leading 
economists participated in the Institute on 
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the Structure of the Labor Market held at 
American University in Washington, D.C. 
In “The Impact of the Labor Union,” edited 
by Prof. David McCord Wright (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1951), a book reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the institute, a great deal of 
cold water was thrown on the naive idea that 
all improvements in the lot of the working 
people come from union activities. 

In his book “Union Monopolies and Anti- 
Trust Restraints,” Labor Policy Association, 
Ine. (1963), Prof. Patrick M. Boarman argues 
very persuasively that labor’s share of the 
national income has not increased as a re- 
sult of the union movement. He cites a 
number of studies in support of this thesis, 
including those made by Clark Kerr, now 
president of the University of California, 
“Labor's Income Share and the Labor Move- 
ment“; by Prof. Neil W. Chamberlain, 
Labor“ (New York, 1958); by Prof. Sidney 
Weintraub; by Arthur Ross, Trade Union 
Policy” (Berkeley, Calif., 1948); by Harold 
M. Levinson, “Unionism, Wage Trends, and 
Income,” (Ann Arbor, 1951); and by Sen- 
ator, then Professor, Pau, H. DoucLas, “Real 
Wages in the United States, 1890-1926,” 
(Boston, 1930). 

Senator DovcGias’ book is, according to 
Professor Boarman, the most widely cited 
authority on the point that the wage gains 
allegedly produced by unionism are more 
illusory than real, Senator Dovucias’ book 
concludes: 

“Unionism * * * very probably does give 
an appreciable increase in earnings during 
the early period of effective organization but 
during the later and more mature years of 
union development, the relative rate of fur- 
ther progress seems, to say the least, to be no 
more rapid on the whole for unionists than 
for nonunionists.” 

To the same effect see Bradley, Involuntary 
Participation in Unionism (American Enter- 
prise Association, pp. 47-87). 

If this economic theory that unions do 
not produce gains in real wages is correct— 
and there is a great deal of evidence that 
it is correct—what are the benefits of union- 
ism which allegedly justify laws which re- 
quire a man to join a union? If unionism 
produces no increase in real wages, what is 
the “free ride“ that employees who do not 
wish to join a union are receiving? 

Of course, the existing structure of labor 
relations is so arranged that the union gets 
at least nominal credit for all benefits since 
the employer is required to negotiate with 
it as the sole collective bargaining repre- 
sentative of the class or craft, and cannot 
make any increase in wages or improvement 
in working conditions unless he first negoti- 
ates with the union. But there are plenty 
of workers who understand the difference be- 
tween nominal credit and real credit, just 
as they know the distinction between raises 
in nominal wages and raises in real wages. 

The free-ride theory is not without prece- 
dent in American history. It was decisively 
rejected in the early days in the course of 
the development in the post-revolutionary 
period of the principles of personal liberty 
that were soon afterwards to be stated in 
the Bill of Rights annexed to the Federal 
Constitution. In 1784 conservative members 
of Virginia’s General Assembly introduced 
a bill providing for a tax for the maintenance 
of religion. Patrick Henry led the supporters 
of this proposed tax, and one of his principal 

ents was that since all benefited when 
religious strength was highest, all should 
contribute to its support. 

The opponents of this measure were led 
by James Madison, whose ‘Memorial and 
Remonstrance Against Religious Assess- 
ments” is one of the great classics in the 
struggle for freedom of religion in America. 
Its masterful summary of objections brought 
about, in October 1785, the defeat of the 
bill against which it was directed. Among 
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other things, Madison, in this “remon- 
strance” said: 

“Who does not see that * * the same 
authority which can force a citizen to con- 
tribute 3 pence only of his property for the 
support of any one establishment, may force 
him to conform to any other establishment 
in all cases whatsoever?” 

This language of Madison’s states very 
well one of the most telling objections to 
compulsory union membership. Its content 
was carried over into the landmark “Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom,” enacted 
by the Virginia Assembly in 1785 at the in- 
stigation of James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson. The preamble of this statute de- 
clared that to compel a man to furnish con- 
tributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves and abhors is 
sinful and tyrannical.” But that is what is 
done when a worker is compelled to pay ini- 
tiation fees and dues to a union which pur- 
sues economic and political policies contrary 
to his own. 


COMPULSORY UNION MEMBERSHIP DETRIMENTAL 
TO PUBLIC INTEREST 


Every citizen today is subject to local, 
State, and Federal Governments. He must 
obey local ordinances, State laws, and Fed- 
eral laws. The advocates of compulsory 
union membership contend that the work- 
ingman should be subjected to still another 
form of government. They say the union is 
the government of the society of workers—a 
state within a state. This is the theory they 
advanced in Lincoln Union v. Northwestern 
Co., 335 U.S. 525 (1949) in their unsuccessful 
effort to have the Supreme Court of the 
United States declare State right-to-worx 
laws unconstitutional. It is a theory that 
they have never abandoned; whether avowed 
or unavowed, it is an essential element of 
the philosophy of compulsory union mem- 
bership. It means that the workingman, in 
addition to being subject to public authority, 
is also subject to a private government which 
operates without checks and balances of the 
Constitution, State and Federal, and with- 
out the protection of individual liberties pre- 
scribed by the Bill of Rights. The superim- 
position of such an additional layer of gov- 
ernment tends to establish a form of regi- 
mentation on the individual and a rigidity 
in our society entirely foreign to the spirit of 
our free institutions. It tends away from a 
free society toward a collectivistic society. 

It has already been shown that the power 
to conscript members is unnecessary to the 
prosperity and well-being of the union. Be- 
ing an unnecessary power, being a power be- 
yond the needs of collective bargaining, it is 
an excessive power. It is one of those in- 
struments of power which have tended to tip 
the balance of power in collective-bargaining 
negotiations between unions and employers 
and to weight it heavily in favor of the 
unions. 

The central justification for the existence 
of the union is the equalization of bargain- 
ing power between employer and employees. 
Public opinion in our time has tended to 
support the union as a means of redressing 
the inequality of bargaining power between 
the large employer and a host of unorga- 
nized employees. It has been thought that 
with equality of bargaining power the re- 
sults of negotiation would be fair to all 
sides—employer, employee, and the public. 

If the balance of power in collective bar- 
gaining was once tipped toward the large 
employer, this is now no longer the case. It 
is definitely tipped in favor of the large 
unions who have been able to enforce de- 
mands clearly contrary to the public in- 
terest. Wages have been increased year after 
year in excess of the rise of productivity so 
that we have a wage inflation, a creeping in- 
flation that in the long run is just as bad 
and just as inimical to the public interest as 
any other inflation. 
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The group of distinguished American eco- 
nomic authorities who participated in a sym- 
posium at American University in May 1950, 
cautioned that the unions had gone too far 
in this direction and that labor power, like 
corporate power, must be subject to restraints 
for the public welfare. 

The papers and discussion of this meeting 
have been published in a book entitled “The 
Impact of the Union” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1951). The wide area of agree- 
ment by all of the participants in the con- 
ference is summarized, at page 379 of that 
volume, by Prof. David McCord Wright as 
follows: 

“1, All participants, except possibly Dr. 
Friedman, agree that there are important 
sociological and noneconomic reasons for 
having unions. 

“2. But we all agree that labor power like 
corporate power, must be subject to restraints 
for the public welfare. 

“3. We all further agree that the welfare 
of individual labor groups is not necessarily 
identical with the welfare of the country as 
a whole, or of labor as a whole. 

“4. The participants all feel that the pres- 
ent expectations of many labor groups as to 
what should be considered a normal pattern 
of wage increases (for example, the 10 per- 
cent per annum pattern) are far in excess 
of any reasonable expectations that can be 
formed as to the future rate of growth of the 
economy’s productive capacity. 

“5. We all agree that many of the fringe- 
end benefits and pension plans now being 
demanded could, if pushed much further, 
prove more harmful to the economy than 
simple wage increases. 

“6. It was generally conceded that many 
unions, by featherbedding and other prac- 
tices create an atmosphere of slackness and 
sabotage, thus seriously retarding the effi- 
ciency of the flelds concerned.” 

Then, too, just as unions deal with large 
employers, so also do they deal with small 
employers. More often than not the union 
is larger and more powerful than the em- 
ployer, particularly when it is one of the 
great national or international unions. Few, 
if any, trucking companies are as large as 
the Teamsters Union, and the same thing is 
even more true with many other small em- 
ployers, such as the filling station operators 
whom the Teamsters have set out to 
organize. 

One example of the abuse of compulsory 
union membership lies in the practice of or- 
ganizational picketing, or organizing the 
employer—where the union leader pressures 
the employer by picketing or threat of pick- 
eting to sign a collective bargaining agree- 
ment containing a union shop clause. Under 
this clause all employees, irrespective of 
their wishes, and even though a majority of 
all of them may be opposed, are required to 
join the union. In this way the union leader 
divests himself of the bother of resort to per- 
suasion. He avoids the trouble of interview- 
ing even a single employee, much the less of 
persuading a majority of the workers in the 
bargaining unit to join the organization. 

There is every reason to believe that many 
of the labor abuses disclosed at the hearings 
before the McClellan committee and else- 
where have grown out of those excessive 
powers of the unions. One of the most re- 
cent examples is the strike of the Transport 
Workers Union of public employees which 
shut down the transit system of New York 
and paralyzed most of the economic activity 
of that city for a period of 2 weeks. 

A union with a membership of 34,000 per- 
sons caused untold hardship, distress, and 
losses estimated to run as high as $100 mil- 
lion a day for a city of 8 million inhabitants. 
What was the objective of the union? The 
transit authority of the city of New York 
was willing to give an increase in wages equal 
to the maximum permissible under the 
guidelines fixed by the Council of Economic 
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Advisers of the President of the United States 
and found necessary in order to avoid 
inflation. 

What then was the reason of the strike? 
It was to force the transit authority of New 
York City not only to grant much larger in- 
creases but to grant them immediately. The 
authority was reluctant to go as far as the 
union demanded. Every consideration of re- 
gard for the public—for the welfare of 8 
million people—called for the continuance of 
negotiations. 

The law of the State as set forth in the 
Condon-Wadlin Act, which had been upheld 
by the courts, forbade a strike by public 
employees, including transit employees. 
Nevertheless, in arrogant disregard of the 
public welfare and of the law, the union 
called the strike—a strike in a very real sense 
against the people in the largest city in the 
world. When the settlement was reached the 
contract called for higher wages and other 
benefits that President Johnson character- 
ized as substantially in excess of the Federal 
guidelines. The agreement to put the strik- 
ers back to work and to give them an in- 
crease in wages was in plain disregard of the 
State law. The Condon-Wadlin Act provides 
that no public employee shall strike and that 
if he does strike he shall no longer hold his 
position “except if appointed or reap- 
pointed.” It then goes on to provide that if 
after striking the employee should be re- 
employed his compensation shall not exceed 
that received by him immediately prior to 
the strike and shall not be increased until 
after the expiration of 3 years. Section 22a, 
civil service law of New York, added by chap- 
ter 391, L. 1947. The pertinent provisions of 
this statute are found in paragraphs 4 and 5 
of section 22a and they read as follows: 

“4, Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any public employee who violates the 
provisions of this section shall thereby aban- 
don and terminate his appointment or em- 
ployment and shall no longer hold such posi- 
tion, or be entitled to any of the rights or 
emoluments thereof, except if appointed or 
reappointed as hereinafter provided. 

“5. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a person violating the provisions of 
this section may subsequent to such viola- 
tion be appointed or reappointed, employed 
or reemployed, as a public employee, but only 
upon the following conditions: 

“(a) His compensation shall in no event 
exceed that received by him immediately 
prior to the time of such violation; 

“(b) The compensation of such person 
shall not be increased until after the expira- 
tion of 3 years from such appointment or 
reappointment, employment or reemploy- 
ment; and 

(e) Such person shall be on probation for 
a period of 5 years following such appoint- 
ment or reappointment, employment or re- 
employment, during which period he shall 
serve without tenure and at the pleasure of 
the appointing officer or body.” 

This statute was declared constitutional 
and enforced in New York Transit Authority 
v. Loos, 154 N.Y.S. 2d 209 (Sup. Ct. 1956), 
affirmed 161 N. V. S. 2d 564 (Sup. Ct. App. Div. 
1957). The agreement providing as it does 
for very substantial increases in pay and in 
fringe benefits for the strikers who returned 
to work is patently illegal. 

It was, nevertheless, recommended by the 
committee of mediators and by Mayor Lind- 
say of New York City and entered into by 
the transit authority. The Governor and 
the attorney general of the State looked the 
other way and so did the district attorney. 
None of these gentlemen, I daresay, desired 
to be a party to this flagrant violation of the 
law or to let it pass without notice. They 
were in the humiliating position of being 
forced by the overwhelming power of the 
Transport Workers Union to let the law of 
the State be trampled underfoot. Such was 
the power of the Transport Workers Un- 
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ion that it was and is above the law of the 
State of New York. This is the sort of ex- 
cessive power that is not confined to the 
Transport Workers Union. It is possessed by 
many other unions all over the country and 
yet those who support H.R. 77 would put 
on the statute books another act which 
would increase this already excessive power. 

Right thinking men of all shades of opin- 
ion have been appalled by the senseless in- 
jury wreaked upon the people of the city 
of New York by the transit strike. It has 
been condemned by spokesmen of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
other organizations of employers. Mr. Wal- 
ter Reuther in a speech the other day be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit is quoted 
as having said in reference to this strike: 
“Society can’t tolerate stoppages which en- 
danger the very existence of society.” He 
proposed as a remedy a board of inquiry 
composed of labor, management and Govern- 
ment to provide for the settlement of such 
disputes. But, in the meantime there is not 
the faintest reason for adding to the ex- 
cessive power of the unions by the passage 
of such legislation as H.R. 77. In my own 
opinion the passage of such legislation 
would never be justified. It would not be 
the part of wisdom to add to the powers of 
these unions with one hand even though 
we attempted to counterbalance them with 
other measures such as the one suggested by 
Mr. Reuther. In no event should we take 
any action that would take away the funda- 
mental liberties of the individual workers as 
would H.R. 77. 


During the delivery of Mr. FANNIN’s 
speech, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
January 25, 1966, the Arkansas Press 
Association unanimously adopted a res- 
olution. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 


olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
MEMBERS OF THE ARKANSAS PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, DURING THE ANNUAL MID-WINTER 
MEETING IN Hor SPRINGS, ARK., JANUARY 
15, 1966 
Whereas the Arkansas freedom-to-work 

amendment to the State constitution, bol- 

stered by the Enabling Act of 1947, has safe- 
guarded freedom of choice for all Arkansans 
at the place where they work, and 

Whereas the freedom-to-work law has 
been an important factor in the State's 
recordbreaking industrial growth, provid- 
ing tens of thousands of new jobs for our 
citizens and improving the living standards 
of all, and 

Whereas officials of organized labor demand 
that Congress override the right of States 
to enact and enforce such freedom-protect- 
ing laws, and 

Whereas union officials in seeking repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which recognizes the right of States to have 
freedom-to-work laws, has forced a repeal 
measure through the House of Representa- 
tives and now is clamoring for the U.S. Sen- 
ate to adopt a repeal measure: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion does hereby commend the members of 
the Arkansas congressional delegation for 

their opposition to repeal of section 14(b), 

especially Senators JOHN L. MCCLELLAN and 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT for their effective con- 

tributions to the blocking of the repeal legis- 

lation in the Senate, and urge both Sen- 
ators and the four Congressmen to use their 
prestige, influence and legislative abilities 
to help prevent the repeal or weakening in 
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any degree of the provisions of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Arkansas 
Press Association in Hot Springs, Ark. 
I had the privilege of attending and ad- 
dressing the meeting. Those present 
were a group of fine citizens and the 
leading publishers of my State. 

I stated very frankly and emphatically 
at the meeting that I would not vote to 
repeal section 14(b) and thus deprive 
working people, citizens of my State, of 
their right to choose whether they would 
become members of a union. 

Mr. President, in my remarks here in 
the Senate last Wednesday, I quoted 
from some letters I had received from 
union members in my State. Since that 
time there has been some criticism on the 
part of union leaders because I had 
quoted those letters in the Senate. I 
did not by any means quote from all of 
the letters that I had received. 

I returned this morning from 
Arkansas. When I picked up the mail, 
there were two other letters on the same 
subject from which I should like to read 
excerpts. 

The first letter reads in part: 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I have been af- 
filiated with unions for 27 years from 
working locals and I just want to inform you 
that you are on the right track about big 
boss unions. We have it in L.R. If you 
don't vote right you don't work. 

Whatever you do don’t let Taft-Hartley 
law be changed for it is the best for all con- 
cerned, myself included. 

You speak of the heads of unions but it 
is impossible for any union to be elected 
business agent unless they approve, and if 
you don’t vote for them you don’t work. 

They don’t refuse you a job. They offer 
you 1 or 2 days 150 miles from home know- 
ing that you can’t accept it because you 
would not much more than pay expenses. 


I shall not disclose the identity of the 
writer. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

I need to work so many more years and I 
can't afford to have my name mentioned as 
it is a must that I work those years. 


I believe that is all I need to quote 
from that letter. 

I should like to quote from one other 
letter that I received this morning, writ- 
ten in the same vein. 

It says: 

Dear Sm: I am not very good at writing 
business letters, but hope you will overlook 
the informality and concentrate on the mat- 
ter which it concerns. 

Iam employed at one of the * * * 


I am going to use the word “blank” 
factory, because I do not wish to iden- 
tify the location. These people who 
write are under a sense of intimidation. 
They cannot afford to reveal their iden- 
tity. This is not the Senator from Ar- 
kansas saying this: I am not jumping at 
conclusions. This is what the union 
member is saying, writing to his Senator. 

I am employed at one of the * * * fac- 
tories, and am a member of the steelworkers 
union, 


I shall mention the two unions here, 
just to show that it is not necessarily 
one. 
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I am very much concerned about the re- 
peal of 14(b). Also concerned is my hus- 
band who is also a union member. He is 
a member of the Teamsters union. We are 
both very strong union members, and nei- 
ther of us would work on a union job without 
belonging to the union. But we also are 
against the repeal of 14(b) and are for the 
right-to-work law. 

Even though we are very strong union 
members we do not believe in taking all the 
freedom from the American people. Is this 
not under the topic of the thing the Ameri- 
cans are supposed to be fighting, commu- 
nism? There are very few persons working 
on a union job that do not join the union 
by the time they are employed on the job 30 
days. 


2 read another paragraph from the let- 
Ls 

We feel that each person should have the 
privilege of either belonging or not belong- 
ing, to any union. That is supposed to be 
the American freedom. We feel that this is 
too much like the mark of the beast the Bible 
speaks of coming before the end of time. 
Will this mean that someday it will make 
no difference how much money you may have, 
if you aren’t a union member you will not 
be able to spend it? Will you all please give 
this drastic move (and I really think it is 
a drastic one) lots of thinking before you 
vote for the repeal. 


Mr. President, people who have the 
courage to write in the face of the intimi- 
dation which they feel they are under 
are to be commended, and I think the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record should reflect 
these conditions and their views. We 
who have the responsibility for protect- 
ing the working people and preserving 
the liberty and the freedom of the Amer- 
ican people should make it a matter of 
record. If we repeal this section, which 
guarantees people the right to work with- 
out joining a union, we are simply com- 
pelling them to join, and to work under 
conditions under which often they must 
be obedient to an individual, some labor 
boss, in order to hold a job, to earn a 
living, or be sent 150 miles away, for a 
10-day job where they barely make ex- 
penses. Do not tell me it does not hap- 
pen; I know it does. We have it under 
oath in the record. 

Here are working people who wish to 
belong to a union, who think the union 
does good; but the only way they have 
of protecting themselves is the right to be 
free. I say those are the people we will 
condemn, those are the people we will 
cause to suffer, the people who wish to 
be free, who simply want the right to 
work and earn a livelihood. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
for his very appropriate remarks. He is 
probably one of the best qualified men in 
the Nation to speak on this subject. 

During the delivery of Mr. Fannin’s 
speech, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the ab- 
surd antics to which this, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, has been 
subjected over the past several weeks 
are, according to popular speculation, 
about to end. 

If the speculation in the press turns 
out to be correct—and I fervently hope 
it does not—it will mean the defeat, by 
a willful minority, of the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate who 
have openly declared themselves in favor 
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of the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It will mean that the Senate will not 
even have the opportunity to debate, 
much less vote, on the substantive issues 
before us. 

I have hesitated, before today, to rise 
to discuss those issues, for, mindful of 
the fact that 14(b) has not been formally 
before us, I did not want to prolong the 
endless discussion to which we have been 
subjected by the opponents of unionism. 
However, on this eve of a scheduled cru- 
cial procedural vote, I wish to take this 
opportunity to dispel some of the mis- 
representations and misunderstandings 
which have been foisted upon the Con- 
gress and the people by the antiunion 
propagandists. 

I wish, also, to present the case for 
repeal. 

And that is a case which does not, be- 
cause it need not, rely upon the use of 
clever phrases and false arguments ap- 
pealing to flag-waving emotionalism. 

Mr. President, the majority will in this 
case, and the majority will in the coun- 
try, is confronted by a public relations 
gimmick—a standard Madison Avenue 
trick of catchy phrase coining. I refer, 
of course, to the use of the false label 
“right to work.” 

The phrase “right to work” has, I am 
certain, been responsible for “99 and 
44/100ths” percent of the opposition gen- 
erated by the anti-union lobbies. That 
phrase, together with the talk of com- 
pulsory unionism, serves only to mislead 
the unsophisticated. It has been largely, 
if not wholly responsible for the fact that 
19 malapportioned State legislatures 
have adopted so-called right-to-work 
laws prohibiting union shop contracts. 

The issue involved in the repeal of 
14(b) is not the right to work. That 
right is guaranteed elsewhere in the Taft- 
Hartley Act which prohibits the closed 
shop under which a worker must be a 
union member before he can be hired. 

The repeal of 14(b) will do nothing to 
inhibit the freedom of employers to hire 
whomever they choose or workers to work 
for whomever they desire. 

What the repeal of 14(b) will do is to 
let employer and employee decide for 
themselves whether, as part of their bar- 
gaining agreement, they wish to require 
workers, after they are hired to formally 
join a union within a stated period of 
time. 

The issue involved, as Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz has said: 

It is not whether there is to be a right to 
work. It is whether there is to be a right to 
decide. 


Let me emphasize this point. The re- 
peal of 14(b) will only permit a union 
representing a majority of the employees 
and their employer through the collective 
bargaining process to arrive at a joint 
agreement to institute a union shop. 

Repeal of section 14(b) will not mean 
the establishment of compulsory union- 
ism. No law, State or Federal, will force 
employer and employee to establish a 
union shop. 

So much for the ill-founded and illu- 
sory fears of the antiunionists. 

Why must union shop agreements be 
permitted? To answer that question we 
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must place 14(b) in the historical per- 
spective of our national labor policy. 
Looked at through the eyes of history 
and national policy, 14(b) is a funda- 
mental anomaly, 

The Wagner Act of 1935 established 
the policy that there be but one employ- 
ees’ agent for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. That policy was reaffirmed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The union thus 
granted exclusive jurisdiction was re- 
quired to bargain for all employees in 
the unit. 

All employees benefit equally from im- 
proved wages, shorter hours, fringe bene- 
fits, and improved working conditions. 
A union cannot confine its benefits to its 
own members. 

Yet the States were permitted to cir- 
cumvent this policy by prohibiting union 
shop contracts. 

Why should one who reaps all the ben- 
efits of collective bargaining be permitted 
to stand aside and refuse to contribute 
to the costs of agent who acts for him? 
Why should he get a free ride from the 
organization which by law and public 
policy must do all this for him? 

That was not the intent of the Sen- 
ate when it voted approval of the Taft 
bill in 1947 without section 14(b). In- 
deed, Senator Robert A. Taft himself ap- 
proved of union shop contracts—agree- 
ments which are now condemned as 
un-American by those who consider 
themselves his legatees. I quote from 
Senator Taft: 

So I think, it would be a mistake to go to 
the extreme of absolutely outlawing a con- 
tract which provides for a union shop, if 
that arrangement meets with the approval of 
the employer and meets with the approval 
of a majority of the employees and is em- 
bodied in a written contract. 


Section 14(b), as many senior Sena- 
tors will remember, was accepted by Sen- 
ator Taft in conference. 

Today, 14(b) stands as the isolated ex- 
ception to the rule that Federal labor 
law preempts conflicting State laws. 
Section 14(b) subverts our national la- 
bor policy of uniform regulation of labor- 
management relations. It has, certainly 
in the 19 States that have outlawed the 
union shop, seriously weakened collec- 
tive bargaining as an institution which 
Congress since 1935 has repeatedly en- 
deavored to foster. 

Mr. President, it may be an exercise 
in futility to try to convert the hard-fast 
opponents of unionism. A look at the 
record, however, discloses that their 
number is diminishing. It has in fact 
dwindled to a small minority whose 
only strength lies in its readiness to take 
advantage of every parliamentary trick 
in the book to prevent the Senate from 
ever voting on the repeal of section 
14(b). 

Let us end this fruitless debate over 
whether or not we will be permitted to 
take up this important matter. Let us 
take up the repeal of 14(b), discuss its 
merits, in depth if necessary, but re- 
sponsibly. Then, let the majority of the 
Senate express its will for this is a legis- 
lative body which should be able to act 
when its majority is ready for action. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr, CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for what I con- 
sider to be a succinct and excellent anal- 
ysis of the substance of the issues of 
section 14(b) on the side opposite that 
which we have been hearing for many 
days. 

I particularly appreciate the fact that 
the Senator pinpointed something that 
I believe the country at large is unaware 
of. The Senator discussed the substance 
of the issue. Am I correct in stating 
that the substance of the issue is not now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Because of my present 
responsibilities, I have had to sit in this 
chair and listen to long debate on section 
14(b). Am I correct in stating that the 
issue before the Senate now is whether or 
not we will get down to the business of 
discussing the substance of the question? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
It was only because I was fearful that we 
would never get a chance that I made my 
speech today. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I take it that the Sena- 
tor’s speech demonstrates again that 
in all the hours I have spent in this 
Chamber listening to a discussion of 
section 14(b) on the part of those who 
oppose its repeal, I have not heard a sin- 
gle argument related to the issue which 
is before us, and that issue is whether 
we shall get down to the substance of the 
question. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania agree? 

Mr. CLARK. I wholeheartedly agree. 
I thank the Senator from Maine for his 
comments. 

I thank the Senator from Arizona for 
his great courtesy in permitting me to 
make this speech while he held the floor, 
even though I know he does not agree 
with what I have just said. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, but I shall, later in my speech, 
cover some of the material to which he 
referred. 

During the delivery of Mr. FANNIN’s 
speech, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
tomorrow, the Senate will vote on the 
cloture motion submitted by the majority 
leader. I therefore feel that I should like 
to follow the position of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], who 
stated a little while ago that he wished 
to address himself to the pending legisla- 
tion because he felt he might not other- 
wise have an opportunity to do so. 

At the outset of these remarks, I wish 
to summarize clearly and simply my posi- 
tion on the proposal to repeal section 
14(b)—the so-called right-to-work pro- 
vision—of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Based on the experience of 18 years in 
the Virginia Senate, it will be my policy 
in the U.S. Senate to consider every bill 
on its merit. I have done this with 
respect to H.R. 77, under which the 
Federal Government would nullify all 
State right-to-work laws. For 18 years 
I have watched the operation of 
Virginia’s right-to-work law. 

I have concluded the pending legisla- 
tion is undesirable and contrary to the 
public interest because it would nullify 
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Virginia's statute and similar statutes in 
18 other States. 

I am aware of the argument made by 
the President in his state of the Union 
message to the effect that since 31 States 
do not have right-to-work laws, against 
19 States which do have them, the 
Federal authorization for such laws 
should be repealed to eliminate conflict 
in State laws. 

My response to that argument is that 
if there is conflict—which I do not ad- 
mit—it would be just as effectively elim- 
inated if all States were required to have 
right-to-work laws—which I do not ad- 
vocate. I believe each State should have 
the right to make its own decision on 
the matter. 

In Virginia, we have the proof of the 
right-to-work pudding—and that is the 
lowest unemployment rate, among the in- 
sured work force, in the Nation. If sec- 
tion 14(b) is repealed, our right-to-work 
law, like similar laws in 18 other States, 
would be struck down by the Federal 
Government, 

My interest in Virginia’s economic de- 
velopment program has been to create 
additional jobs for our citizens. I have 
devoted time and effort and traveled to 
many States to attract new industry to 
Virginia, my purpose being to create ad- 
ditional job opportunities for the young 
men and women graduating from our 
high schools and colleges. We want to 
keep them in Virginia. 

As chairman of the Virginia Advisory 
Board on Industrial Development and 
Planning, I wish to state for the record 
that in the past 4 years approximately 
$1 billion has been spent in new plants 
and plant expansions in Virginia. Over 
the same period the number of nonagri- 
cultural jobs has been increased by 177,- 
900—an average of 44,500 a year. 

The excellence of labor-management 
relations in Virginia stands out like a 
beacon in the U.S. Department of Labor 
statistics. These statistics show time 
lost in Virginia due to work stoppages in 
1964 was less than one-fourth of the na- 
tional average. The 1965 statistics prob- 
ably will be even better. 

As a practical matter—with a record 
like ours in Virginia—I shall oppose, by 
all proper means, Federal legislation 
which, in effect, would nullify our State 
right-to-work law. 

Besides the practical considerations, 
philosophically I believe that each in- 
dividual should have the right to decide 
for himself whether he wishes to join a 
union, If there is work for a man to do, 
and he wants the job, he should have the 
right to earn a living. 

I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by law, should create a condi- 
tion which could force people to join any 
organization—labor, fraternal, political, 
religious, or any other—as a prerequisite 
for getting a job. 

Just as I strongly oppose the adminis- 
tration’s effort to nullify right-to-work 
laws in the various States, equally 
strongly would I oppose any effort to 
prevent a person from joining a labor 
union. I feel that the decision whether 
to join or not to join any organization 
should be the individual’s own free 
choice. 
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There are numerous reasons for Vir- 
ginia’s low unemployment rate. One 
reason is that Virginia’s economy has 
been growing faster than the national 
average, and we have been able to ab- 
sorb most of the thousands of our young 
residents entering the work force for the 
first time. 

In addition, employment opportuni- 
ties have been found for women not pre- 
viously in the labor force, and for per- 
sons dislocated from agriculture. In- 
creased manufacturing has provided 
most of these jobs. 

Between 1950 and 1964 the State’s 
manufacturing employment increased 
by 34 percent. Nationwide, the increase 
was only 14 percent, and the larger part 
of the State’s growth in manufacturing 
employment was due to the establish- 
ment of new plants. 

The second reason that Virginia’s un- 
employment rate is so low is that Vir- 
ginia is fortunate in having a diversified 
economy, not dependent on any single 
industry. It stands in contrast to other 
States with overdeveloped dependence 
on a predominant element of commerce 
and, with the States troubled by auto- 
mation and dispersion. 

In Virginia, downturns in nonagricul- 
tural employment have been uncommon 
and when they have occurred they have 
represented only a minor share of total 
employment. 

We have experienced downturn in the 
agricultural sector of our economy, but 
it has not been out of line with the na- 
tional average. 

A third reason for our low unemploy- 
ment rate is the fact that 60 percent of 
Virginia’s manufacturing employment is 
in nondurables, compared with 43 per- 
cent for the Nation. This heavier con- 
centration in nondurables makes the 
State’s economy less sensitive to business 
cycle downturns. 

The demand for nondurables such as 
food products, apparel, and tobacco is 
relatively stable because purchases are 
more difficult to delay. 

I do not think States with natural and 
developed advantages should, by Federal 
law, be reduced to national conformity, 
and neither does Virginia. 

Virginia has had its right-to-work law 
for nearly 20 years. Our people think it 
has been good for them. They want to 
keep it, and they do not want the Federal 
Government to nullify it by repeal of a 
national statute. 

Virginia’s right-to-work statute was 
enacted during the administration of 
Gov. WILLIAM M. Tuck, now Congress- 
man from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict. WILLIAM M. Tuck was one of Vir- 
ginia’s ablest Governors and his admin- 
istration was an outstanding one. Be- 
sides being a wonderful individual and a 
warm friend of mine, both personally and 
politically, BILL Tuck is a man of great 
popularity in Virginia. And much of this 
is due, I feel, to his courage and his forth- 
rightness, and to the record he made as 
Governor. One of the chief accomplish- 
ments of his administration was the en- 
actment of the right-to-work law, which 
consistently has had the support of the 
people of our Commonwealth. 

Here in Washington, and elsewhere, 
I find many people who are not familiar 
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with the meaning of a right-to-work 
law. If section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act should be repealed, closed shop 
agreements are likely to prevail through- 
out the country. 

Under the Virginia statute, the right 
to work shall not be denied any individ- 
ual on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor union or orga- 
nization; nor can an employer require 
employees to become or remain members 
of labor unions, or require that dues or 
fees be paid to a union or labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment. 

The Virginia law also prohibits the use 
of force or violence or intimidation that 
attempts to induce any employee to quit 
employment. It forbids any person to 
engage in picketing by force or violence— 
singly or with others—in a way to ob- 
struct free passage to or from any prem- 
ises, and it limits picketing to employees 
of the concern on strike. 

Virginia’s right-to-work law also 
guarantees to the employee the right to 
join a union if he so desires. 

The Virginia right-to-work statute is 
a good law. With amendments in 1954 
and 1956, it has withstood the acid test 
of two decades of experience. I think 
it is appropriate to put it into the 
Record at this time. 

Mr. President, without reading the de- 
tails of the Virginia right-to-work stat- 
ute, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Policy: It is hereby declared to be the 
public policy of Virginia that the right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor union or labor 
organization. 

Agreements or combinations declared un- 
lawful: Any agreement or combination be- 
tween any employer and any labor union or 
labor organization whereby persons not 
members of such union or organization shall 
be denied the right to work for the em- 
ployer. or whereby such membership is made 
a condition of employment or continuation 
of employment by such employer, or where- 
by any such union or organization acquires 
an employment monopoly in any enterprise, 
is hereby declared to be against public policy 
and an illegal combination or conspiracy. 

Employers not to require employees to 
become or remain members of union: No 
person shall be required by an employer to 
become or remain a member of any labor 
union or labor organization as a condition 
of employment or continuation of employ- 
ment by such employer. 

Employers not to require abstention from 
membership in union: No person shall be 
required by an employer to abstain or re- 
frain from membership in any labor union 
or labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment or continuation of employment. 

Employer not to require payment of union 
dues, etc.: No employer shall require any 
person, as a condition of employment or con- 
tinuation of employment, to pay any dues, 
fees or other charges of any kind to any 
labor union or labor organization. 

Recovery by individual unlawfully denied 
employment: Any person who may be denied 
employment or be deprived of continuation 
of his employment in violation of §§ 40-70, 
40-71 or 40-72 or of one or more of such 
sections, shall be entitled to recover from 
such employer and from any other person, 
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firm, corporation or association acting in 
concert with him by appropriate action in 
the courts of this Commonwealth such dam- 
ages as he may have sustained by reason of 
such denial or deprivation of employment. 

Application of article to contracts: The 
provisions of this article shall not apply to 
any lawful contract in force on April 13, 
1947, but they shall apply in all respects to 
contracts entered into thereafter and to any 
renewal or extension of an existing contract. 

Agreement or practice designed to cause 
employer to violate article declared illegal: 
Any agreement, understanding or practice 
which is designed to cause or require any 
employer, whether or not a party thereto, 
to violate any provision of this article is 
hereby declared to be an illegal agreement, 
understanding or practice and contrary to 
public policy. 

Conduct causing violation of article illegal; 
peaceful solicitation to join union: Any per- 
son, firm, association, corporation, or labor 
union or organization engaged in lockouts, 
lay-offs, boycotts, picketing, work stoppages 
or other conduct, a purpose of which is to 
cause, force, persuade or induce any other 
person, firm, association, corporation or labor 
union or organization to violate any provi- 
sion of this article shall be guilty of illegal 
conduct contrary to public policy; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to prevent or make illegal the peace- 
ful and orderly solicitation and persuasion 
by union members of others to join a union, 
unaccompanied by any intimidation, use of 
force, threat of use of force, reprisal or threat 
of reprisal, and provided no such solicitation 
or persuasion shall be conducted so as to in- 
terfere with, or interrupt the work of any 
employee during working hours. 

Injunctive relief against violation; recoy- 
ery of damages: Any employer, person, firm, 
association, corporation, labor union or orga- 
nization injured as a result of any violation 
or threatened violation of any provision of 
this article or threatened with any such vio- 
lation shall be entitled to injunctive relief 
against any and all violators or persons 
threatening violation, and also to recover 
from such violator or violators, or person or 
persons, any and all damages of any charac- 
ter ognizable at common law resulting from 
such violations or threatened violations. 
Such remedies shall be independent of and 
in addition to the penalties and remedies 
prescribed in other provisions of this article. 

Service of process on clerk of State cor- 
poration commission as attorney for union: 
Any labor union or labor organization doing 
business in this State, all of whose officers 
and trustees are nonresidents of this State, 
shall by written power of attorney, filed with 
the department of labor and industry and 
the State corporation commission, appoint 
the clerk of the State corporation commis- 
sion its attorney or agent upon whom all 
legal process against the union or organiza- 
tion may be served, and who shall be au- 
thorized to enter an appearance on its be- 
half. The manner of service of process on 
the clerk of the State corporation commis- 
sion, the mailing thereof to the labor union 
or organization, the fees therefor, the effect 
of judgments, decrees and orders, and the 
procedure in cases where no power of at- 
torney is filed as required, shall be the same 
as provided for in cases of foreign corpora- 
tions. 

Violation and penalty: Any violation of 
any of the provisions of this article by any 
person, firm, association, corporation, or 
labor union or organization shall be a mis- 
demeanor and punishable by fine not ex- 
ceeding 6500. Each day of continued viola- 
tion after conviction shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense and shall be punishable as here- 
in provided. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
later I wish to place into the RECORD a 
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scholarly address by Thomas B. Gay, one 
of the most eminent lawyers in Virginia. 
He practices law in the city of Richmond. 

Shortly after enactment of the Vir- 
ginia law, Mr. Gay discussed it and the 
socio-legal history of man’s right to work. 

The address was a scholarly and mas- 
terful dissertation on the right-to-work 
issue which the Senate is considering in 
connection with effort to bring up H.R. 
77. 

I will not have Mr. Gay’s address until 
later, but I want to quote from several 
editorials in Virginia newspapers which 
I feel summarize the position of most 
Virginia citizens. 

First, I want to quote from the Lynch- 
burg Daily Advance. The publisher of 
the Lynchburg newspapers and the chief 
editorial writer is one whose grandfather 
was one of the ablest of all Virginians, 
and one who served with great distinc- 
tion for so many years in the Senate of 
the United States—Senator Carter Glass. 

This is what the Lynchburg news- 
paper, under the pen of Carter Glass III, 
had to say in part: 

Let us hope that at the 2d session of the 
89th Congress, convening in January, efforts 
to prevent repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which would result in com- 
pulsory unionism, will continue to be suc- 
cessful, and that this essentilaly good labor 
law will be further improved by giving the 
workers a secret ballot when the time comes 
to approve a baragining agent. 


The Roanoke World News, whose edi- 
tor is M. Carl Andrews, a thoughtful, 
hardworking editorial writer, had this to 
say: 

The American people are the gainers, in 
the Senate’s abandonment of efforts to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act *. 

Once again, the right of filibuster has per- 
mitted a minority view within the Senate to 
be heard—a view that represents the senti- 
ments of a large majority of the American 
people. 

Thus Virginia and 18 other States will be 
permitted to retain their laws banning com- 
pulsory union membership. Under union 
shop agreements in effect in the other 31 
States, workers must join the union in 30 
or 60 days, or lose their jobs. * * * 

The issue of 14(b) has met its deserved 
fate. It should not be revived. 


The next newspaper I quote is pub- 
lished in Wytheville, Va. It is the South- 
west Virginia Enterprise. 

Its editor and publisher is James A. 
Williams, Mr. Williams is a forthright 
and hard-hitting editor, dedicated to the 
advancement of the best interests of the 
people of southwest Virginia and of the 
Commonwealth, in which he is a promi- 
nent newspaperman. 

The editorial from the Southwest Vir- 
ginia Enterprise follows: 

In addition to having a bad reputation, 
the word “filibuster” doesn’t even sound very 
nice. The dictionary defines it as the use 
of long speeches to block legislation,” which 
many folks assume is a bad thing to do, 
even if they may realize that legislation is 
sometimes proposed which really deserves 
to be blocked. 

And even though Congress has long since 
ruled for itself that long speeches for or 
against legislation should be relevant to the 
subject, the word “filibuster” still brings to 
mind for some a picture of a tired Senator 
reading drearily from a telephone book or 
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mail order catalog to a near-empty Senate 
Chamber. 

Now the opposite of filibuster is “cloture,” 
which our dictionary defines as a proceed- 
ing to stop debate in a deliberative body in 
order to secure a prompt vote. This clo- 
ture” is supposedly a good thing, because it 
can prevent a filibuster which is supposed 
to be all bad. But when we recall that clo- 
ture was used recently in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to prevent deliberation and debate 
on a proposal to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—by a majority—we begin 
to suspect that maybe cloture isn’t always 
such a good thing after all. 

By the same token, we get the feeling 
that a filibuster may not in all cases be a 
bad thing. Now that even the longest of 
speeches is required to have bearing on the 
subject, we think that a filibuster in the 
Senate against repeal of section 14(b) could 
be very educational; and certainly that 
prompt vote for repeal in the lower House 
demonstrates an urgent need for some edu- 
cation on the matter of a workingman’s 
civil rights. 

In short, we’re compelled to recognize the 
obvious—that no “thing” is either good or 
bad except as it is given purpose by those 
who use it. And we think it’s a good thing 
that a few courageous Senators are willing 
to employ that supposedly bad old filibuster 
in defense of section 14(b) and a working- 
man’s freedom of choice. 

If freedom isn’t worth filibustering for, 
what is? 


Most Virginia newspapers have taken 
similar positions. 

I quote now from one outside the State 
and one which is nationally recognized as 
a liberal newspaper. 

On December 4, 1965, the Washington 
Post editorially opposed the repeal of 
14(b), stating that— 

Nothing that has been said by President 
Johnson or Secretary Wirtz is likely to make 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act more palatable to the country at 
large. 2 „„ 

The day has long since passed when power- 
ful employers and powerful unions could be 
left free to make their own decisions with- 
out regard to the impact on individual 
workers, minority groups, small employers, 
and so forth. Both the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Taft-Hartley revision of 
that law reflect an enormous public interest 
in the processes of collective bargaining. 
Congress left the States free to legislate on 
the union shop because it was not convinced 
that any particular national pattern should 
be forced upon the whole country or that em- 
ployers and unions should themselves be left 
to decide the issue without regard to public 
policy as manifested in State laws. That 
seemed a wise decision at the time, and we 
do not think that circumstances have been 
substantially altered since. 

Congress will have to face the 14(b) issue 
when it reassembles next month. But it 
ought to do so on the basis of what is good 
for all the diverse interests within the coun- 
try and not merely on the basis of what or- 
ganized labor wants or of granting employers 
and unions more power at the expense of the 
States. 


Mr. President, I wish to mention briefly 
that the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
an organization of young citizens, took a 
poll of its entire membership. The na- 
tional poll showed that, of those who 
participated in the balloting, 90 percent 
favored retaining section 14(b). In the 
State of Virginia a poll of the member- 
ship of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
showed a higher percentage. There 96 
percent favored retaining this provision. 
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I conclude with two brief assertions. 

First, I want to define right-to-work 
laws: Such laws provide that an indi- 
vidual may not be denied his job because 
of membership or nonmembership in a 
labor union. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
of 1947 reaffirms the rights of the States 
to pass such right-to-work laws. 

There are two basic issues involved in 
the Senate debate concerning the admin- 
istration’s proposal to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

One of the great issues is this: Vol- 
untary against compulsory unionism— 
the right of every workingman to decide 
for himself. 

The second basic issue is this: Should 
the power to decide whether the work- 
ingman should have this free choice re- 
main with the people of each of the 50 
States, or should it be taken over by the 
Federal Government? 

So far as the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia is concerned, I stand firmly on the 
principle that this is a matter to be de- 
cided by the people themselves, in each 
of the 50 States. 

During the delivery of Mr. FANNIN’S 
speech, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the real 
issue before the Senate is not approval 
or disapproval of a right-to-work law. 
The issue is: Shall the States and shall 
the people of the States have a right to 
enact a right-to-work law as they so 
choose? 

This is a battle wherein those who 
seek union and political monopoly are 
opposing the people. Ours is a Govern- 
ment with the consent of the governed. 
Those who would repeal section 14(b) 
would destroy the right of the governed— 
that is, the right of the people to decide 
to have or not to have a right-to-work 
law. 

It is totally unthinkable that Congress 
should consider depriving the people of a 
sovereign State of legislating in any field 
such as the field of right-to-work laws. 

I hope that the individuals responsible 
for bringing this proposed legislation to 
the floor of the Senate do not have con- 
tempt for our people, but their actions 
indicate that, wittingly or unwittingly, 
they are taking a position against the 
right of the people to govern themselves. 
Just about every right-to-work law 
which has been enacted has been enacted 
by the people directly, in their own 
States. The forces of reaction who seek 
repeal would take that right away. It is 
unthinkable. 

The efforts to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law are reactionary. 

In recent months much has been said 
about the civil rights of our citizens. 
Certainly the right to work is a civil 
right. Every American has the basic 
right to sell his labor and obtain wages 
without having to belong to any organi- 
zation. 

It is hard to believe that the grasp for 
political power and the lust for power 
are such that some people are advocating 
taking away from the sovereign States 
the right to enact a right-to-work law, 
or the right of an individual to go forth 
in the morning to sell his labor and col- 
lect his wages without having a license 
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or paying tribute to anyone, let alone a 
nongovernment organization. 

To deny an individual the right to a 
job unless he joins an organization is 
in total violation of every American con- 
cept of individual liberty. 

The Senate should never consider such 
an assault upon individual liberty. We 
can and will debate this subject until 
a new Senate is elected, before we will 
ever yield to such an assault upon in- 
dividual liberty, to such an assault upon 
the sovereign States, to such an assault 
upon the rights of individuals and the 
rights of a people to enact a law if they 
wish to do so. 

It is just and sound and in the public 
interest that we should fight the motion 
to take up a measure which provides 
for the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is such an inva- 
sion of individual liberty that the Senate 
should not consider it. 

I hope that Senators will continue to 
oppose the motion to take it up. When 
the roll is called on the cloture motion, 
let us not forget that it will be a draw- 
ing of the lines, a determination as to 
who stands for individual liberty, who 
stands for the right of the States to en- 
act a law if they wish to do so, and the 
right of the people, by direct vote, to en- 
act a law if they wish to do so. 

Mr. President, the word “filibuster” 
is not a bad word. It may be in some 
people’s minds, but there is something 
wrong with their minds. The word “fili- 
buster” is a word applied to the right of 
the Senate to debate until two-thirds of 
the Senate say the debate must close. 

There are those who feel that a mere 
majority ought to be able to bring debate 
to an end. I remind them that in this 
great American system of ours there 
are many precious rights protected 
against the action of a mere majority. 

The liberties of the American people 
are often safeguarded and protected 
from the decision of a simple majority, 
and this is one of the basic reasons why 
the Senate requires two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting to agree to 
close debate and advance a bill. 

I shall cite some examples. 

In a jury trial, when someone is 
charged with a crime, there is no ma- 
jority rule. All 12 jurors must agree. 
The verdict must be unanimous. The 
liberty of the accused is at stake. Our 
court system provides that that liberty 
cannot be taken away by a simple 
majority. 

It does not have to be so only in a 
criminal trial. This is true in my State, 
and I am sure in many States, in a civil 
action before a jury. A mere majority 
cannot bring in a verdict. A mere ma- 
jority of a jury cannot bring in a verdict 
for thousands of dollars in damages, for 
example, that would take away all of a 
man’s property and savings. It requires 
five-sixths of a jury to agree in my State 
in order for a jury to bring in a verdict. 

Anyone who has the idea that these 
precious liberties which have been 
handed down through the ages, have 
been entrusted to a mere majority vote 
is mistaken. The idea is built upon the 
premise that there are certain rights 
that are so valuable to the individual 
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citizen and to our society and to our sys- 
tem that there must be a substantial 
majority to change them. 

I am sure it is true with reference 
to a number of States that a bond issue 
to build a new schoolhouse or a court- 
house or some other public building 
requires in many jurisdictions a vote that 
is beyond a majority vote. A bond issue 
is binding for a long time, and it takes a 
long time to pay for it, and if those 
advocating it have a good cause they can 
get substantially all the people to agree 
with it. 

There are many actions in Government 
that are slowed up, if I may use that 
term, by the requirement that more than 
a majority must be convinced. 

The rule of the U.S. Senate that it 
requires a two-thirds vote to shut off de- 
bate is here for a very definite reason. 
We have a good example of it at this 
time, because on one side we have the lib- 
erty of the people, the right of a man to 
work without joining any organization, 
and the right of a State to prohibit such 
a requirement, at stake. A vote on that 
issue cannot be forced without a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. 

Instead of its being an arrogant, 
wrongful procedure, this extended debate 
is in the highest tradition of the United 
States and in the highest tradition of 
the struggle for liberty throughout the 
history of mankind. 

Our Constitution cannot be amended 
without the amendment being voted for 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Mr. President, is that not a blessing? 
Is it not a blessing that every time pub- 
lic sentiment changes a little, it is not 
so easy to drastically change our form 
of government? 

Our Founding Fathers put some brakes 
on this society, which goes forward fast- 
er than any other society. The Consti- 
tution provides that before a constitu- 
tional amendment can be advanced, it 
must be passed by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. Then it must be 
ratified by the States. Is it binding upon 
the entire Republic when a majority of 
the States have ratified it? Not at all. 
It must be ratified by three-fourths of 
the States. 

So here we are today, in the finest 
tradition of our whole American ideal, 
using a procedure that provides we can- 
not end a discussion of a vital issue un- 
til two-thirds of the Senate so vote. 

We must keep in mind that in this 
great Republic the Senate is the last 
place where this can be done. The 
House of Representatives is made up of 
435 men and women. There, of neces- 
sity, there must be limited debate. 
Executive agencies can act quickly. It 
is fitting that somewhere in this great 
machinery of government it is provided 
that individuals can speak out, and can 
continue to speak out and submit to the 
American people whether they are right 
or wrong, and have the American 
people have time to pause and decide 
the question. 

Clearly a majority of the people of 
the United States are opposed to repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. We are faced with a determined 
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drive of those who seek political mo- 
nopoly to override the majority opinion 
of the people of the United States. 

Poll taking is not infallible. Polls do 
not mean everything, but polls do have 
a great value and they do have a sig- 
nificant meaning even if they are not 
infallible. 

I know of at least three national polls 
that have been taken on the question of 
whether or not we should repeal section 
14(b). In each of these polls a majority 
of the individuals who expressed an 
opinion were opposed to repeal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado for a 
question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address a question to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, without violating his 
rights to the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado without 
the Senator from Arizona or the Senator 
from Nebraska losing their rights to the 
floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona, with- 
out infringing on the rights of himself 
or the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska would briefly yield the floor to 
me to make a few insertions in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Colorado be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona and the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

On Saturday, January 29, 1966, the 
senior Senator from Colorado made a 
speech on the pending subject of repeal 
of section 14(b) in the Senate. 

Since making those statements, I have 
received a letter from the Colorado Labor 
Council, signed by Herrick S. Roth, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Labor Council, 
pointing out certain discrepancies that 
he believes exist in letters which I had in- 
serted in the Recorp at that time from 
Mr. Gerald Phipps, who is president of 
one of the construction firms in Denver. 

In order to be entirely fair to all par- 
ties, and in order that anyone who wishes 
to read the Recorp can read the positions 
of both of these parties and draw their 
own conclusions as to whether the state- 
ments are unfair or whether there is a 
complete answer to them, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of the Colo- 
rado Labor Council may be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point; and that im- 
mediately following, the two letters from 
Geraié Phipps, which I had previously 
inserted may also be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLORADO LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, 

February 3, 1986. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Gorpon: Our relationships with you 
and your office have always been cordial and 
friendly. We trust that they will continue 
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so, even though we are tremendously dis- 
appointed that you have made yourself a 
part of Senator Dirxsen’s filibuster. 

We know you are against the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. We understand your position, even 
though we believe the reasons for your posi- 
tion are not valid as they relate to our Amer- 
ican principles. 

In this letter, though, we want to em- 
phasize the statements which you have made 
during the filibuster at the session of Satur- 
day, January 29, 1966, reported on pages 1549 
and 1550 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the Senate. 

You relate to two letters from Gerald H. 
Phipps, president of a large union construc- 
tion firm in Denver. The first of these let- 
ters states that as a union contractor he is 
required to see that boys and girls from the 
ages of 16 through 21 hired in the summer- 
time are required, within 30 days, to become 
members of the appropriate union. He fur- 
ther states that all skilled trades require any 
man to pass through an apprenticeship 
training program, and that this results in 
the closing of those trades to seasonal em- 
ployment. He concludes by commenting 
that the Common Laborers Union can and 
often does refuse membership to seasonal 
employees. He relates these reasons to the 
Secretary of Commerce as the basis for not 
participating fully in a youth opportunity 
campaign. 

Accordingly, we presume that you wrote 
Mr. Phipps asking him to elaborate on his 
comments. He did so, you report, in a second 
letter in which he referred in particular to 
the policy of initiation fees and dues payable 
to the local union of the laborers. 

In turn, you indicate that union security 
clauses are intended to preserve the estab- 
lished order and that in so doing they in- 
hibit progress. Accordingly, you then label 
supporters of these clauses and thus 14 (b) 's 
repeal as “reactionaries.” 

Let's begin with the Laborers Union. They 
do have a policy requiring anyone to join 
who seeks the benefits of the union con- 
tract which they have with fair employers 
like Mr. Phipps. They do this under proper 
Federal procedures in a so-called modified 
hiring hall. They discriminate against no 
one in this process, whether he be 16 or 
60 years of age. 

The average youngster who seeks the bene- 
fits of the Laborers Union does so because 
he does seek a decent income. His chances 
in the Denver area for seasonal summer em- 
ployment in a nonunion job are such that 
his earning rate will average no more than 
the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. 
In the Laborers Union his earning rate will 
run closer to $3 per hour. We don’t know 
what you consider progessive as contrasted 
with reactionary. If this young person 
wanted to go to college the following year, 
12 weeks of work under the Laborers con- 
tract, from which he would deduct during 
the first summer only approximately $85 in 
initiation fees and union dues, would provide 
him gross income in excess of $1,300. 

Conceivably, he could be a full time college 
student between his summers of union em- 
ployment. In any future summer, he would 
never again have to pay $75 initiation of 
that $85. His nonunion compatriot, work- 
ing in open shop hourly employment in 
Denver, could hardly pay the total of the 
Boulder turnpike fees, tuition and books 
on his gross summer earnings of less than 
$600 during the same period. Which boy 
really is given the opportunity for progress? 

Let’s take one other look at Mr. Phipps’ 
statement regarding the refusal of member- 
ship to seasonal employees. Technically, Mr. 
Phipps can hire whomever he wishes for an 
unskilled or semiskilled laborer’s position 
and send that boy, 31 days later, to the 
union to take out membership. The union 
has no way to refuse this membership, be- 
cause the Taft-Hartley Act prohibits it, even 
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if 100 family breadwinners are sitting with- 
out work waiting for contractors like Mr. 
Phipps to call on the day the young man 
appears. 

More significant, though, is Mr. Phipps’ 
mistaken idea that skilled trades won't take 
students in the summertime on union con- 
tract jobs. For your information and his, 
we are attaching to this letter the signa- 
tures of nine local union organizations in 
the Denver area. Each union is a skilled 
craft and each union deliberately employs, 
through a fair union contractor, a number of 
students each summer, provided the person 
so employed intends to use his summer earn- 
ings to return to scholastic duties at the 
college level the following year. Neither 
these unions nor the contractors with which 
they do business require the student to enter 
the customary joint registered apprentice- 
ship program. They do provide, however, 
that this voluntary student apprenticeship 
will accrue toward apprenticeable experi- 
ence if the student at any future time deter- 
mines that he wants to become a full-time 
journeyman in the trade. 

You can understand, then, why we con- 
sider both your error and Mr. Phipps’ error 
grievous. 

You had best view the facts that the 
skilled craftsman in the Colorado labor move- 
ment, whether in a single craft contractual 
situation or in the multi-classified job skills 
under industrial union agreement, is con- 
sistently looking for ways to improve and 
build the standards of his trade and to pro- 
vide incentives to young people to enter that 
trade within the limits of the job opportuni- 
ties that the trade permits. You certainly 
should recognize by this time that our labor 
movement is the vanguard of progress be- 
cause it is not decimated by the dissension 
and strife of the compulsory open shop as 
permitted by 14(b). 

Compulsory open shops thrive on the divide 
and conquer technique giving minorities 
special rights as opposed to majority consent. 
On this basis, totalitarian governments have 
been built and thrived. 

We are aware that some business interests 
in Colorado who have especially supported 
your political campaigns are asking you to 
do them a special favor and assist in keeping 
14(b). We had hoped, in spite of this, that 
you would at least confine your arguments 
to the facts about Colorado’s unions, or else 
avoid reference to Colorado unions, as such, 
if the facts do not support your assertions. 

Mr. Phipps’ charges, of course, became 
your charges when you read them into the 
RECORD of the highest legislative body of 
our land. We hope, therefore, that you will 
read our views into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for us. If it is a more appropriate 
course for a person favoring the repeal of 
14(b) to place these comments in the 
Recorp, the Honorable GayLorp NELSON, U.S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, and Hon. BYRON 
G. Rocers, Congressman from Colorado’s 
First District, are each receiving a copy of 
this communication. 

Indeed, the Recorp ought to be straight, 
as we see it, and we hope your fairminded- 
ness about the contest of ideas will prevail 
in this request, even as we differ strongly 
in our viewpoints. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Herrick S. ROTH, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1966. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT: We the undersigned, 
hereby attest to the accuracy of the state- 
ments in the attached letter, and ask that 
this attest be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

LeRoy Gauthier for Sheet Metal Work- 
ers No. 9; Adolphe A. Lavellee for Car- 
penters Local No. 55; Lawrence E. Mc- 
Gill for A. Ray Graham for Electrical 
Workers No. 68; Anthony Mulligan for 
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Lathers Local No. 68; Kenneth L. Van 
Horn for Glassworkers & Glaziers Lo- 
cal No. 930. 

R. M. Moore for Millwrights Local No. 
2834; Michael P. McDonough for 
Plumbers Local No. 3; Stanley M. Kel- 
logg for Asbestos Workers No. 28; Roy 
Nylander for Pipe Fitters Local No. 208; 
George E. Westerberg for Northern 
Colorado Building & Construction 
Trades Council. 

All Denver area locals of the Northern 
Colorado Building and Construction Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, which are signatories to 
the master agreement with the Heavy Con- 
tractors Association, to which Gerald H. 
Phipps, Inc., is a party. 


(The letter dated June 1, 1965, is addressed 
to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. John T. 
Connor:) 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This morning’s mail 
brought your open letter to employers dated 
May 23 and urging the employment of boys 
and girls 16 through 21 years of age during 
the summer months. I believe a few com- 
ments are in order. 

In the nearly 20 years this firm and its 
predecessor have operated in the Denver area, 
we have attempted to furnish summer em- 
ployment for deserving young men. As 
building contractors, we have not had nor do 
we expect to have openings for young ladies. 

In view of the President's recent message 
to Congress on the subject of labor legisla- 
tion, it is worthy of comment that one of 
our problems in furnishing employment lies 
in the fact that, as members of the Associated 
Building Contractors of Colorado, we are 
parties to contracts with building trade 
unions. Since Colorado does not have a 
right-to-work law, these contracts all re- 
quire union shop operation. Even though 
the job opportunities we provide for students 
are temporary in nature, these men are re- 
quired by our contracts to become members 
of the appropriate union within 30 days of 
their employment, paying full initiation fee 
and full monthly dues. As you can imagine, 
these take a fairly substantial bite out of 
their paychecks. Further since all skilled 
trades require any man to pass through an 
apprenticeship training program, these trades 
are closed to seasonal employment. Finally, 
when total volume of work in the area is be- 
low par, the common laborer’s union can and 
often does refuse membership to seasonal 
employees. 

(I omit some portions which are not perti- 
nent. The letter continues: ) 

I assure you that we will do all we can to 
forward the youth opportunity campaign. 
However, to a major degree our hands are 
tied. 


Sincerely yours, 
GERALD H. PHIPPs, 
President. 

(The second letter is dated July 20, 1965, 
and is addressed to the senior Senator from 
Colorado: ) 

Dear Gondor: In accordance with your let- 
ter of July 14, following is information re- 
garding initiation fee and dues payable to 
the local union of the laborers: initiation 
fee is $75. A payment of $1.50 is required 
for a Denver Building & Construction Trades 
Council card. The dues to the laborers’ 
union are $4.50 per month. At the time of 
going to work, a payment of $40 is required, 
representing $34 toward the initiation fee, 
and building trades card and dues for 1 
month. Within the next 2 weeks, the re- 
maining $41 of initiation fee must be paid. 

Dues must be kept current, an arrearage 
of 2 months calling for payment of $50 of the 
initiation fee plus back dues, A man wish- 
ing to remain in the union following the 
end of summer employment and looking 
toward employment in the following year 
must continue his monthly dues payments. 
Otherwise the full initiation fee must again 
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be paid. I hope this furnishes the informa- 
tion you want. 
Sincerely, 
GERALD H. PHIPPs, 
President. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska for 
yielding to me. I am appreciative. 

Mr. CURTIS. The overwhelming 
number of editorials published on the 
repeal of section 14(b) have been in 
opposition to repeal. Later in my re- 
marks I shall refer to some of these 
editorials. I shall give particular atten- 
tion to certain editorials that have been 
published in Nebraska. 

It became my duty some years ago to 
serve as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor-Management Field. This com- 
mittee was sometimes referred to as the 
Labor Rackets Committee. The commit- 
tee was made up of a number of very 
able Senators. Some of them were 
members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and some of the mem- 
bers of the select committee were from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The chairman of this 
select committee was the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the Honorable 
JOHN MCCLELLAN. 

The Labor Rackets Committee un- 
folded a story of wrongdoing that 
shocked the whole country. As I sat on 
that committee listening to the testi- 
mony of wrongdoing it did not lessen 
my faith in the working men and women 
of America. The violations, the cor- 
ruption, and the other wrongdoing did 
not take place in cases where the rank 
and file of the workers controlled the 
unions. The wrongdoing occurred in 
those cases where the bosses controlled 
the members. 

It is the bosses who want this repeal. 
They have not been able to convince 
even a majority of their own members 
that this section should be repealed. 

The wrongdoing existed because the 
rank and file were not in complete 
control. 

Show me a union that is completely 
controlled by the rank and file, and I will 
show a union that has an outstanding 
record in honesty, integrity and in just 
financial operation. 

When our laws permit compulsory 
unionism and when workers are captive 
members of the union there is an open 
invitation for the union leaders to do 
as they please because the workers are 
captives. The bosses run the unions in- 
stead of the members running the union. 

The labor rackets investigation was 
necessary at that time because of the 
excessive power of the union leaders. 
Events had gone too far in the country. 
Union leaders were taking advantage of 
union members and were disregarding 
the public welfare. 

There was a time when the law, as 
administered by our courts, was unfair 
to the workingman. This situation pre- 
vailed in an era when large business cor- 
porations had a gross advantage in bar- 
gaining power with the individual work- 
man. Our court decisions were affected 
by the traditional sanctity of property, 
the doctrine of master and servant as 
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inherited from the old world, the fellow 
servant rule, the doctrine of the assump- 
tion of risk and the rules as to contribu- 
tory negligence. All of these things, to- 
gether with the lack of organized col- 
lective bargaining power, not only put 
workingmen at a disadvantage but in 
some instances their condition almost 
amounted to subjugation. 

All thinking people are thankful that 
that condition no longer prevails. Like- 
wise, when thoughtful people view some 
of the happenings in our economic life 
today the question is asked, has the 
pendulum swung too far the other way? 
Has the doctrine of equal treatment be- 
fore the law been abandoned? Are some 
groups granted immunity from the law? 

In January 1957 the Senate, by an ap- 
propriate resolution, created the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. That com- 
mittee was instructed: 

To conduct an investigation and study 
of the extent to which criminal or other 
improper practices or activities are, or have 
been engaged in in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the 
laws * * *. 


Hundreds of witnesses paraded before 
that committee telling a story of the 
misuse of funds, corruption, violence, 
beatings, misuse of power, collusion, and 
gangsterism. ‘The committee has been 
diligent in seeking out the facts. 

The committee heard of the racketeer- 
ing of the Teamsters and other unions 
in the Portland, Oreg., area where the 
web of crime and corruption has even en- 
gulfed city and State officials and pros- 
ecutors charged with maintaining law 
and decency. 

We heard the story of Frank Brew- 
ster and Dave Beck wherein they were 
unfaithful to their duties in the han- 
dling of millions of dollars that be- 
longed to the men and women who toil 
and who are compelled to belong to their 
union. The general public as well as 
the committee grew weary of the monot- 
onous repetition of the words: 

I decline to answer on the grounds it 
might tend to incriminate me. 


Witnesses told of the destruction of 
houses, stores, and trucks and the vio- 
lence that prevailed in Scranton, Pa. 
Another witness revealed how the tax- 
payers, had to pay more money on a 
Navy contract because the contractor 
had to pay tribute to a racketeer union 
official. 

Upon the plea of members of the 
Bakers International Union the com- 
mittee investigated their operations. 
Witnesses told of the beating of a 14- 
year-old boy because he crossed their 
picket line. Among other charges, it was 
proved that tremendous union sums 
were spent irregularly by their presi- 
dent, James G. Cross. Another witness 
identified President Cross as the man 
who directed the beating of an indi- 
vidual who opposed his control of the 
Bakers International Union. 

Mr. President, those things do not 
happen when men and women who work 
control their unions. How do they con- 
trol their unions? By having the right 
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to resign if they do not like the way 
things are going. If they resign and 
many of their fellows resign, and no dues 
are paid, the officials cannot function. 

It is only through voluntary unionism 
that the members have control of their 
unions. That is why in this effort to re- 
peal section 14(b) the officials have not 
convinced even a majority of the union 
members. That ought to be done. The 
labor politicians and other politicians 
who want political monopoly and are out 
to repeal section 14(b) have done a tre- 
mendous job in brainwashing the union 
members. 

But the union members are smarter 
than the politicians think. That is why 
we are going to win this fight. We are 
going to win because we are right. I pre- 
dict that cloture will not be voted tomor- 
row nor at any other time during this 
Congress; and if the American people go 
to the polls on this issue, there will not 
be enough Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to vote repeal, either. 

Getting back to the experience of the 
Committee on Labor Rackets, we heard 
the sorry tale that unfolded in the in- 
vestigation of the United Textile Work- 
ers. The men and women who were com- 
pelled to belong to that union provided 
the money but often were used as mere 
pawns. Mr. Valente and Mr. Klenert, 
the president and secretary of the inter- 
national union, among other things, 
bought expensive homes for themselves 
and furnished them lavishly out of union 
funds. 

Those things cannot happen in an or- 
ganization where members can with- 
draw, because members will not stand 
for such actions. That can occur only 
where there is compulsory membership. 

We found in New York City a situa- 
tion in which the Nation’s worst element 
of racketeers and hoodlums were in the 
business of running labor unions. 
Unions that existed only on paper and 
had no members were organized for the 
dual purpose of securing voting strength 
for the hoodlum element in their con- 
ventions and for engaging in extortion 
and blackmailing of employers. The 
mastermind in this activity in New York 
City was one John Dioguardi, sometimes 
called Johnny Dio, who served in Sing 
Sing, who had been arrested repeatedly 
and was indicted for several offenses in- 
cluding the obstruction of justice in the 
prosecution of the men who blinded the 
courageous writer Victor Riesel. Dio 
was convicted and sentenced to 15 years 
for labor racketeering. 

Mr. President, do Senators believe that 
American men and women who toil 
would voluntarily join a union controlled 
by Johnny Dio? Voluntary unionism is 
not only absolutely necessary to individ- 
ual liberty; it is the weapon that working 
men and women have to keep their 
unions honest. If we lose this fight, all 
who toil in America will sooner or later 
come under the domination of leaders of 
organizations from which those who 
work cannot resign. That will be a 
terrible day. 

It will be a terrible day politically and 
economically. It will be a terrible day 
for the individual who must work. 
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In States that do not have a right-to- 
work law, it is legal and proper for union 
leaders to demand, and management to 
consent to, a contract that states that 
every worker must join a union within 30 
days and remain in the union or lose his 
job. What is the purpose of that pro- 
vision? It is to make it nationwide. 

The issue here is clear cut. It is not 
only to preserve the liberty of workers, 
but also to preserve for the union a po- 
litical monopoly in this country. Section 
14(b) preserves in the hands of the work- 
ers a weapon by which they can keep 
their unions honest. 

I spent a number of years on the so- 
called Labor Rackets Committee, and no 
one has ever heard me condemn the 
workingmen and women of the United 
States, or any part thereof. The scan- 
dals and the wrongdoing occurred when 
there were leaders who were not subject 
to the control of the members. 

The way to keep control is to have vol- 
untary unionism, so that workers can 
withdraw from the union without losing 
their jobs. Then the unions will be run 
responsive to the wishes of the union 
members, for their growth and advan- 
tage and protection. 

These union leaders possess great 
power and influence, and they handle 
vast sums of money. They make politi- 
cal contributions which sometimes result 
in having local, city, State, and Federal 
officials beholden to them. 

It is said that James R. Hoffa has 
made it a business at times to contribute 
generously to candidates for judges of 
the Michigan court of law. 

As a lawyer, I know of countless cases 
of fine men and women who have been 
desirous of adopting children. However, 
there are not enough children to go 
around for all of the prospective parents 
who apply. Yet, Johnny Dioguardi, a 
former inmate of Sing Sing, extortion- 
ist, and thug, was able to go into court in 
New York City and adopt two children. 
Let no one deny that there is a political 
alliance between these unworthy leaders 
and officeholders. 

Mr. President, I have said several 
times in this speech that the rank and 
file of our working men and women are 
honest and upright citizens. They are. 
They pay their taxes. They buy Govern- 
ment bonds. Their sons serve in the 
Armed Forces. They are good citizens. 
They carry on work in the churches and 
in other welfare organizations. 

There are also a great many fine labor 
leaders and fine union officials. How- 
ever, I point out that good labor leaders 
and good union officials can operate a 
union so that the men and women will 
want to join. 

We are not helping the good union 
leaders with compulsion. We are put- 
ting a weapon in the hands of the un- 
worthy so that they can take advantage 
of the working men and women and of 
the general public. 

During the time of the investigation 
by the Labor Rackets Committee, we 
spent considerable time investigating the 
labor situation in the State of Tennessee 
and in other points in the South which 
Bot affected by the happenings in that 
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It was a story of a near reign of terror. 
Highways were blocked, trucks and auto- 
mobiles were turned over, buildings were 
dynamited, and individuals were 
slugged, beaten, and shot. I regret to 
say that, too often, local officials refused 
to act. 

Evidence was received that involved 
one of the judges of a criminal court. 
That is too much power. It is the exer- 
cise of a power that the rank and file 
workers in this country do not want their 
unions to have. The union members are 
good, upright, and God-fearing people. 

When the Teamster’s czar, James R. 
Hoffa, was before our committee, I con- 
fronted him with the fact that the Team- 
sters Union was a powerful, vested in- 
terest, and that the one local to which he 
belonged had a net worth at that time of 
$1.6 million. 

No one knows what the aggregate 
worth of all the Teamsters Unions, to- 
gether with their international union, 
would amount to. 

I charged that the Teamsters Union 
had driven little businessmen out of busi- 
ness. Mr. Hoffa’s reply was a classic. 
He said: 

Senator, we have driven nobody out of 
business. But some employers, rather than 
sign a labor contract, have saw fit to go out 
of business. 


In other words, it was: “Sign, or else.” 

Our basic law does not give a labor or- 
ganizer a right to organize a union. It 
gives to workers the right to organize for 
collective bargaining. It does not give an 
outsider permission to come in and, by 
power and threats and violence, say: 
“Sign, or else,” and then take the work- 
ers over as captives. 

It is the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively, not the right of 
bosses to demand a contract and then 
seize and keep the workers in their grasp. 

For about 10 years, the Burt Manufac- 
turing Co., of Akron, Ohio, had had their 
goods boycotted in almost every State in 
the Union. Architects, contractors, and 
subcontractors were notified that if they 
used Burt products, there would be 
trouble on the job site. 

These are innocent bystanders, archi- 
tects, contractors, and workers, who are, 
perhaps, in far removed cities and States. 
They have no labor trouble. They were 
notified: 

If you use Burt Manufacturing products, 
there is going to be trouble; there will be a 
boycott; there will be a strike; or there will 
be some other trouble. 


Was the Burt Manufacturing Co. a 
nonunion shop? They had a right to be, 
if they wanted to, but they were not a 
nonunion shop. 

The Burt Manufacturing Co. had a 
certified union to which their workers 
belonged, the AFL-CIO Steel Workers. 
There was no complaint about the wages, 
hours, or conditions of employment. 
However, the AFL-CIO Sheetmetal 
Workers contended that they ought to 
be the union in the Burt Manufacturing 
plant. So an economic war went on for 
years. 

Mr. President, I again remind Sena- 
tors that the intent of our law is that 
workers may organize and bargain col- 
lectively. It is their right. It is not 
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the right of a union or a union leader 
to force organization on anybody. There 
is no such thing in the law. 

Yet this war went on for years. Iam 
sorry that at the moment the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] is not present in the Chamber. 
He was Governor of Ohio at the time this 
happened. Somehow, a requirement got 
into the specifications of buildings in 
Ohio, where Burt Manufacturing Co. 
was located, that Burt Manufacturing 
Co. products could not be used. The 
distinguished Governor [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
put a stop to it immediately. Because 
the workers there were satisfied; they 
had a union, it was certified. There was 
no issue of wages, hours, or fringe bene- 
fits, It was a battle between the bosses. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona what his wishes are, whether I 
should impose upon his time further. I 
have some material here that would 
probably take me 7 or 8 hours to com- 
plete; I am down to page 13, and I have 
145. 

I understand that it was the plan of 
the Senate to recess at 5 o’clock. It is 
now 2 or 3 minutes after 5 o’clock. Ido 
not wish to impose upon my good friend, 
and if that is his understanding, I thank 
him for yielding to me, and I will reserve 
my further remarks for a later time, 
should this iniquitous attempt con- 
tinue—to try to force through the Senate 
the repeal of section 14(b). 

During the delivery of Mr. Fannin’s 
speech, 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
measure to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act has generated more 
emotion and controversy than any issue 
before the U.S. Congress except the 
growing war in Vietnam. The bill would 
eliminate the Federal statute that al- 
lows individual States to prohibit union 
shop contracts by enacting what are 
commonly referred to as right-to-work 
laws. 

In reality, right to work is a question- 
able description of the laws that the 
States are allowed to impose under sec- 
tion 14(b). These laws do not guarantee 
the availability of a job to anyone. In 
other words, they do not really insure 
the right to work. They only prohibit 
labor-management contracts requiring 
that a worker join the union within a 
certain number of days after he is hired 
by a company where the union shop has 
been agreed to by management and 
labor. 

After considering in detail the argu- 
ments on both sides of the issue, I have 
decided to cast my vote to leave the legal 
status of the union shop up to the States 
as provided in section 14(b). 

I have carefully reviewed a number of 
objective studies on the effects of so- 
called right-to-work laws in the 19 States 
where they exist. The most consistent 
conclusion of these studies is that State 
bans on union shop contracts have really 
had very little impact on either unions 
or management. 

South Dakota, for example, is one of 
the right-to-work States in which union 
membership has grown faster than it has 
in States where the union shop is al- 
lowed. In the latest years for which 
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reliable figures are available, the trend 
in union membership has been slightly 
more favorable in the right-to-work 
States that prohibit the union shop than 
in those States that do not. 

Right-to-work laws have not weakened 
or retarded the growth of labor unions. 
Their effect is negligible. Other factors, 
such as economic conditions and the de- 
gree of organization of the labor force, 
are more important in influencing the 
growth of unionism. 

The studies on right-to-work effects 
indicate further that the legal status of 
the union shop under right-to-work laws 
is a relatively unimportant factor in the 
welfare of workers, wage levels, and in- 
dustrial growth. 

It is clear that the labor movement in 
South Dakota, as well as in the other 
States outlawing the union shop, would 
derive little of tangible value from repeal 
of section 14(b). For example, at the 
largest plant in eastern South Dakota, 
the Morrell’s packing plant, I am told 
that all but two employees of that com- 
pany already belong to the union. 

On the other hand there is little evi- 
dence to support the contention that the 
State’s right-to-work law has attracted 
industry to our State as its proponents 
have said it would. Right-to-work States 
such as South Dakota have apparently 
been no more attractive to private indus- 
try than a non-right-to-work State such 
as Minnesota. The issue has been greatly 
overrated in importance by both sides. 
During the debate on 14(b) last fall, one 
of the Nation’s most respected business 
leaders told me that he regards 14(b) as 
the most exaggerated issue in recent 
years. The same view was expressed to 
me privately by a very prominent, highly 
regarded labor leader. : 

It is, however, quite probable that Fed- 
eral action to nullify the State’s right to 
determine the status of the union shop 
would be indirectly harmful to labor- 
management relations. 

The enlightened, responsible leaders of 
labor in South Dakota have been working 
diligently for years to gain public under- 
standing of their goals and acceptance of 
their role in the economy. I believe that 
they are achieving success. The imposi- 
tion of a Federal law overruling the 
State’s rights in this area of labor law— 
when it is clearly against the wishes of 
the vast majority of the people of the 
State—could severely damage these 
efforts. 

A sympathetic public realization of 
what labor unions are and what they 
are trying to accomplish is far more 
valuable to labor’s cause in South 
Dakota than anything to be gained 
through repeal of section 14(b). Ido not 
believe that labor’s good standing should 
be jeopardized for an issue of such 
secondary importance. 

Further, it is my firm belief that a 
U.S. Senator, in addition to examining 
his conscience and his personal judg- 
ment, has a responsibility to carefully 
consider the views of his constituents 
when casting his vote. 

In 1946, when the right-to-work pro- 
vision was added to our State constitu- 
tion, it received a favorable vote of 70 
percent. Recent public-opinion polls in- 
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dicate that South Dakota people favor 
retaining the State’s discretion on the 
union shop issue by a margin of nearly 
3 to 1. The letters, telegrams and 
hundreds of personal conversations with 
constituents refiect these findings. I do 
not take lightly these overwhelming ex- 
pressions of opinion from the people of 
my State. 

I support the principle that necessary 
authority and legislative action should, 
where practical and possible, be left in 
the hands of State or local government. 
In many cases the Federal Government 
is forced to assume functions because the 
States abdicate their responsibilities or 
are unable to cope with a problem. I 
fervently hope that my decision on sec- 
tion 14(b) will encourage, on the part of 
the people and the government in South 
Dakota, a growing interest in promoting 
sound labor-management relationships 
in our State. 

I intend to vote against the repeal of 
14(b). Last year I voted against ending 
the filibuster because I felt that the clo- 
ture motion came prematurely and be- 
cause the particular rollcall in question 
was billed as a test vote on sentiment 
toward 14(b) rather than a serious ef- 
fort to end the filibuster. 

This year after several weeks of ex- 
tended debate I will vote to end the fili- 
buster. I do not believe that as a general 
rule the Senate should be denied the right 
to vote on a major issue by an endless 
filibuster. Furthermore, at a time when 
a quarter of a million American lives are 
at stake in Vietnam and decisions are 
being made that may increase that num- 
ber severalfold, it ill behooves the Sen- 
ate to be bogged down in an endless fili- 
buster designed to block a decision on 
14(b). We have now debated this issue 
from every conceivable angle. It is time 
to dispose of the matter one way or an- 
other so that the Senate can get on with 
other urgent matters. If the vote to end 
the filibuster fails, which I think it will, 
I am going to urge the Senate leadership 
to take the issue off the calendar and 
drop the entire matter. If the vote to 
invoke cloture and end the filibuster suc- 
ceeds, I shall then vote against the repeal 
of 14(b) because of the strong feeling of 
my South Dakota constituents and be- 
cause I believe this issue should be de- 
cided by each State. 

During the delivery of Mr. FANNIN’s 
speech, 

LET'S VOTE 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
welcome news that there will be a vote 
tomorrow on shutting off debate on the 
motion to consider repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If the move to invoke cloture fails, I 
hope another try will be made soon to 
bring this issue to a meaningful vote. I 
will support all efforts directed toward 
giving this body the opportunity to vote 
its opinion on this bill. 

The opportunity to make a choice also 
is involved in the question of whether or 
not to repeal section 14(b). I support 
repeal of the section 14(b), as I support 
the move to invoke cloture, because I 
support the right to make a choice. 

In the debate on this question the 
terms “closed shop” and union shop” 
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have been used by some persons inter- 
changeably. That has been unfortu- 
nate and only served to confuse the 
discussion. 

There is a big difference between 
closed and union shops, the primary one 
being that the former is illegal- Some 
persons accepting that fact say the con- 
troversy centers on whether or not a 
union shop is good or bad. I happen to 
believe that such arrangements have 
contributed immensely to the welfare of 
the workingman and of the country. 
However, the real issue is not a qualita- 
tive judgment on union shops, but 
whether or not labor and management 
should be free to negotiate a contract 
which best meets the conditions of a 
given situation. 

In this country rule by the will of the 
majority long has been considered valid. 
If a majority of employees vote for a 
union shop, the decision is not an in- 
fringement of the minority’s rights so 
long as it has the opportunity to organize 
and mount a campaign to change the 
decision at a future election. The law 
guarantees these rights. 

It does seem an infringement of rights 
if two parties are denied the right to 
decide what type of contract they want. 
It also seems unfair to encourage persons 
to accept benefits resulting from union- 
ism without paying their fair share of 
the cost, which is all a union shop de- 
mands of its members. 

At this point I have an idea of how 
management and labor must feel in 
States whose laws do not permit union 
shop contracts even if both sides want 
one. I want an opportunity to vote on 
thisissue. I hope the section is repealed. 
If the bill fails, so be it, but let us get 
on with the business of the Nation and 
vote section 14(b) up or down. 


EXPLORATION OF THE OCEAN 
DEPTHS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
the past 8 years the Nation has engaged 
in a sustained and massive endeavor to 
probe and explore the outer atmosphere 
and space. 

As a member of the Senate committees 
directly concerned with the nonmilitary 
aspects of this vast and immensely im- 
portant program, the magnificent 
achievements that have been made are 
highly gratifying. 

Funding has not been stinted for this 
endeavor, and no one knows it better 
than does the Senator from Washing- 
ton, because I have the privilege of be- 
ing chairman of the subcommittee that 
handles appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Many of our finest scientists and tech- 
nologists have been enrolled in this great 
program. From each of the armed serv- 
ices, courageous, talented, and dedicated 
young men have been selected and 
trained to become the Nation’s astro- 
nauts. All of use are proud of them. 

But to some of us in the legislative 
branch, as to some scientists and tech- 
nologists both in and out of Government, 
the oceans and their unseen depths, cov- 
ering almost three-fourths of our planet, 
are no less important to our national in- 
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terests, our economy, our welfare, and 
our security than outer space. In the 
latter, we are moving rapidly. In the 
area of inner space, or hydrospace, we 
are moving slowly, the advances largely 
being accomplished through the initi- 
ative of individual agencies, academic or 
research institutions, or private industry. 

I have just come from a conference 
in my office—it is still in progress— 
where a discussion is taking place with 
respect to certain matters in oceano- 
graphic research. Among those in at- 
tendance is the famous Jacques Picard, 
who, with Commander Walsh, went to a 
depth of 7 miles in the sea, the lowest 
depth yet reached by man. He and his 
colleagues have conducted much re- 
search. Their real purpose, of course, 
is to demonstrate the worth and benefit 
of exploration in the oceans, in the field 
of minerals, weather, food, the mapping 
of currents, and the like, about which 
we now know too little. 

Their real problem is to obtain spon- 
ship of programs, which should not be 
too costly. I have said on many occa- 
sions that if only 1 or 2 percent of the 
amount of the space budget were de- 
voted to this research, some highly 
worthwhile exploration of the oceans 
could be done. The United States is 
somewhat behind in this field, compared 
with the activities of many other coun- 
tries. I do not mean that we should 
stint on what we are doing in space, but 
there is a place for exploration of the 
oceans, too. 

Mr. President, Picard is about ready 
to embark on another undertaking, with 
meager financing. He intends to use a 
new vehicle, which he and his colleagues 
have developed. Basically, at one time, 
he was helped by the Italian and French 
Governments. His intention is to go 
down in the gulf current and to remain 
in the gulf current for a sufficient period 
of time to gain some knowledge of what 
is probably from a layman’s standpoint, 
the best known current in the ocean. We 
would like to find out what the resources 
are and what the nature of the current 
is, and also what the temperature of the 
water is; also, whether there are ocean 
mounts. That knowledge is particularly 
useful at this time in view of the fact 
that our submarines go deeper and deep- 
er, particularly our nuclear submarines. 

We are moving very slowly. Private 
industry has taken the initiative in this 
field, as have some of our colleges and 
universities, who are training many 
wae oceanographers now than ever be- 

ore. 

We have a space program. We do 
not have a national oceanographic pro- 
gram, although legislation to establish 
such a program is pending. It passed 
the Senate last year, the House finally 
passed another version, and we are about 
ready to see what can be done in con- 
ference. 

We know a great deal, through devel- 
opment and operation of manned and 
unmanned vehicles, about the space 
above us. We are only beginning to 
learn about the space beneath the sur- 
face of the oceans, about the undersea 
environment, and the technology and 
materials, facilities, and health pre- 
cautions required for man to adjust to 
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this environment. All this is important 
to medicine. 

I should like to put in the RECORD at 
this point an account by a man who did 
something similar to what was done by 
Picard. It is rather unusual. Senators 
may remember that Picard’s father was 
the world’s great balloonist. It is his son 
who is now going beneath the surface of 
the oceans. One of his colleagues in this 
endeavor will be Jon Lindberg, the son 
of a distinguished man who explored the 
skies. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that only one man in this partic- 
ular field, Cmdr. Scott Carpenter, has 
had actual experience in two environ- 
ments. That is the same man, not mem- 
bers of the same family. I have known 
Commander Carpenter both as astronaut 
and aquanaut. I followed—as did many 
other people—his three-orbit mission 
around the earth several years ago, and 
have kept in touch with him throughout 
his subsequent career, both at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, in Houston, 
Tex., where he is now serving as head 
of Aquanaut Teams I and II at La Jolla, 
Calif., last fall. On this mission—Sea 
Lab II—Commander Carpenter lived 
continuously under water at a depth of 
more than 200 feet for 30 days, making 
exploratory dives to much greater depths. 

Several others participated in this en- 
deavor. There was also a porpoise. Ap- 
parently, porpoises can talk to one an- 
other under water. We do not know 
yet just how this is done. The porpoise 
was very valuable in this experiment. 
One of the highest priorities in the re- 
search of the Defense Department is 
being afforded to the development of 
sonar devices and technology so that we 
might communicate under water with 
one another. 

There was an interesting experiment 
performed in the Indian Ocean expedi- 
tion at one time. The distinguished 
occupant of the chair reminds me of 
this. We did talk from ships in the 
Indian Ocean with people on a sub- 
marine. However, we did not know how 
long the existing conditions would con- 
tinue and whether those windows would 
remain open. 

We do not know enough about tem- 
perature and other things to be able to 
do this successfully. The experiment 
did serve a purpose. However, we should 
be doing more in this field. The cost is 
not great when compared to the benefits. 
Commander Carpenter went down 200 
feet in Sea Lab II. Some observations 
were made concerning similarities be- 
tween outer space and inner space. 
There are areas in which there are 
differences. 

Commander Carpenter found that 
many of the instruments used below the 
ocean were similar to instruments used 
in space. One similarity was the ability 
of the instruments to record correctly 
with or without pressure. As we know, 
the pressure gets greater per square foot 
the deeper we go in the ocean. 

Following adjournment sine die last 
year, Commander Carpenter elaborated 
on his observations in a very notable ad- 
dress before the National Press Club. I 
do not know how much publicity was 
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afforded to his address. However, Com- 
mander Carpenter made statements that 
should be a challenge to Members of 
Congress and to the public generally. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Commander Carpenter’s ad- 
dress before the National Press Club on 
November 16, 1965, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sea Las II 
(By Comdr. Scott Carpenter) 

There is a small but expanding group 
which believes that it is imperative for this 
Nation to develop a broad capability for ex- 
ploiting the ocean floor. 

There is a larger group which believes it 
is mandatory to explore the outer reaches 
of space. I belong to both, and my experi- 
ence with the two assault groups dedicated 
to these creeds allows me to make some com- 
parisons and draw some conclusions which 
are pertinent to the safe, expedient, and 
successful conduct of our man-in-the-sea 
program. The comparisons reveal, among 
other things, some similarities in the two 
endeavors and there are more of these than 
the casual observer might realize. 

For example, we face many of the same 
problems in (1) the design and fabrication 
of the machines and particularly the environ- 
mental control systems; (2) the selection and 
training of the crews; (3) the suit design, 
manufacture, and fitting; and (4) the phy- 
siological and psychological studies con- 
ducted before, during and after the experi- 
ments. 

These are becoming more and more im- 
portant as we approach prolonged mission 
times. 

Both must design and test hardware, se- 
lect, train, and test men specifically for use 
in a foreign environment. We share a com- 
mon need to search for new materials and 
new techniques. 

We both need a vast array of talent and 
equipment not only to do the job but to 
carry on the research which is prerequisite. 

Both pit man against danger, confront 
him with unknowns, and both say “No” to 
the physical barriers that we face. Both 
will ultimately enrich our life on this planet. 

After the first Mercury flights the recur- 
ring question was, What was it really like?” 
And we answered a thousand times, “It was 
great, beautiful, exhilarating, a hell of a 
thrill.” The truthful answer is that we got 
up in the morning and went to work. 

Now after the sea lab operation the ques- 
tion most frequently asked of me is, “which 
is more exciting, more hazardous—better? 
Check one.“ A comparison is possible, a 
choice is not. There is no need to pit man 
in space against man in the sea. One is a 
superbly sophisticated, glamorous effort, and 
its impact has set this country on its next 
hundred years course. It ranks currently be- 
tween God and motherhood. The other is a 
newly legitimatized child represented by a 
nucleus of 50 dedicated men working with 
mail order equipment, in marginal conditions 
using outmoded techniques. 

Now when I tell you we got up in morning 
in sea lab and went to work, you'd better 
believe it. I have never worked as hard or as 
long but, on the other hand, never has there 
been for me as much personal satisfaction 
as there was during the entire sea lab opera- 
tion. We knew we were doing a good job 
and there was a mood of cheerfulness and 
willingness to work that made everyone give 
his best. A lot of this has to do with the 
fact that divers are a very special breed. 
The profession calls for more guts and moti- 
vation than any other I know. I wanted 
to say to them, you're magnificent, I respect 
and admire you, I’m proud to be one of 
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you—but I figured only Gregory Peck would 
do that. 

Let me tell you what one day in an aqua- 
naut’s life is like. First, forget all you’ve 
seen of Lloyd Bridges’ underwater world. 

Sea lab waters are not like that. They are 
dark, and dirty, and cold. We don’t relish 
these conditions but we realize that most 
of the waters of the world are not warm, 
clear, and inviting. And we know that 
these are the surroundings to which man 
must adapt himself and his equipment if 
he is to prove he can live and work in the 
sea. 

Preparation for a dive is a lengthy process. 
To don the easily torn sponge rubber wet 
suit, the knife, the watch, compass, depth 
gage, weight belt, helmet, face mask, flip- 
pers and breathing apparatus requires per- 
haps 45 minutes. More time is required 
to assemble the tools and equipment he will 
use, Still more is required for a last minute 
recap of the dive plan. It is necessary to do 
this because as soon as a diver and his 
buddy, both intelligent, cooperating, com- 
municative human beings, step through that 
hatch and enter the water world they be- 
come mute and essentially deaf. Their vo- 
cabularies are reduced to less than a dozen 
words, spoken only with raised fingers or 
the rap of a knife hilt against a gas bottle. 
A diver's most urgent cry—Mayday—can be 
uttered only with four fingers or four raps 
and the raps don’t carry very far. 

We desperately need a research program 
dedicated to the development of a reliable 
diver to diver communication system that 
does hot encumber him with wires and does 
not compromise the performance of his 
breathing apparatus. 

The divers will spend their first 10 to 15 
minutes in the water working against the 
clock on delicate assembly tasks and intri- 
cate two-hand coordination tests. These, 
as well as measures of whole body strength, 
are done pre- and post-dive, in the water, in 
an attempt to measure the degradation of 
man's performance during long exposure to 
cold water. 

Once these tests have been accomplished 
they can get on with their work. This can 
consist of any number of tasks related to 
the ocean sciences, salvage, rescue, marine 
biology, geology, sound, and light propa- 
gation, installation of marine weather instru- 
mentation, logistics and maintenance of un- 
derwater equipment. By and large this work 
is done with ordinary tools that can be found 
in any mechanic’s toolbox and with equip- 
ment that works well on dry land but in- 
variably develops some ailment after im- 
mersion in salt water. We need to deyote 
more human engineering talent to the de- 
velopment of special equipment and tools 
for use in this dim, weightless, corrosive 
world. 

If the diver’s work carries him into water 
much deeper than his habitat, his suit is 
compressed by the increased pressure until 
it becomes paper thin and loses nearly all its 
thermal insulation properties, and he gets 
cold faster, I have seen men shudder with 
an amplitude of 4 inches from the cold. 

We need to develop a suit that does not 
tear easily as it does now but still provides 
a good thermal barrier regardless of depth. 
We need to develop a reliable thermostat- 
ically heated suit and ultimately we need to 
develop and adapt the liquid cooled Apollo 
sult to our use. The liquid flowing through 
the garment could be heated with a small 
radioisotope package that will replace one 
weight on a diver’s belt. The astronauts’ 
EVA chest pack and the divers’ breathing ap- 
paratus are a study in contrasts. Monitor- 
ing the satisfactory performance of the lung 
currently in use, is purely subjective, is done 
mainly by the diver’s companion, and is lim- 
ited to watching whether bubbles are com- 
ing from the right place or the wrong place. 
It is both difficult and time consuming to 
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set up the control element properly. It gets 
out of calibration easily, and is not as re- 
liable as it can be made. It has many design 
defects and reflects very little of the tre- 
mendous advances recently made in the field 
of human engineering that are so evident 
in aircraft, spacecraft and space age per- 
sonal equipment. 

The astronaut in flight faces a splendid 
panel of instruments which provides imme- 
diate and continuous evaluation of all the 
components and systems upon which his 
security depends. 

In addition he has three shifts of eyes and 
ears around the world helping him, through 
telemetry, to check his equipment. The 
diver in contrast, has little or no instru- 
mentation in or out of his habitat. And 
when he is in the water he is alone. He and 
his companion are completely beyond the 
help of any man. 

We do have some safeguards. For in- 
stance, a man can help his buddy get back 
home with an extra mouthpiece on his own 
equipment, but the need to give the diver 
better equipment, more instrumentation, and 
longer and deeper excursion times still exists. 

Our most imaginative thought must focus 
on the design of the habitat and the whole 
concept of undersea living. Man must be 
able to sever his psychological as well as his 
physical ties to the surface. Adaptation of 
nuclear power would give us a completely 
autonomous, self-propelled research vehicle. 
It would avoid the many problems we face 
when we try to handle a subsurface object 
with a surface vessel and it would open up 
unprecedented depth and endurance capa- 
bilities. 

The Sealab II habitat was luxurious in 
many respects with larger portholes and wall 
to wall carpeting, but we are not served well 
by a cylindrical design. We need more room 
in the diving station, this was our worst 
bottleneck. We need telescoping legs to help 
us level it on uneven terrain, separate lab- 
oratory areas away from traffic and cryogenic 
oxygen storage. 

Meanwhile, back with the aquanaut. He 
reenters his topside world not in a 15-minute 
blaze, but by purging his body slowly and 
sometimes painfully in a decompression 
chamber, A man remaining at 650 feet must 
wait 6 days to step outside the chamber. 

In Houston we have the free world’s largest 
altitude chamber, capable of accepting the 
entire lunar excursion module, command 
module and service module at one time. 

For undersea work we have a scattering of 
small pressure chambers around the coun- 
try. One goes to 800 feet. We need a 2,000- 
foot capability now with a large water-filled 
compartment which will allow us to evaluate 
the immersible equipment. 

It must be capable of being pressurized 
with helium, argon or other rare gases as 
the need arises, and in it we need to study 
the effects on man of very high pressures. 
Does he slow down, become sluggish? What 
cellular changes occur? How are his organic 
functions altered? A marriage of cellular 
chemistry and definitive physiological and 
psychological studies, which is so badly 
needed, could center around a deep sub- 
mergence center with a high pressure facility 
such as this. Accurate measures of caloric 
intake and metabolic rates could be made 
and valuable information can be gained by 
men interested in hyperbaric medicine. Per- 
haps the chamber’s most important use 
would be in the study of inert gas uptake 
and elimination by the human body. We 
must have a better understanding of this 
before we really begin to understand the 
decompression and narcosis problems you've 
heard so much about. 

I’m convinced the press and TV sold the 
space program to the world. One of my 
chief regrets is that we could not bring back 
better photographic documentation for you 
but the light level and visibility around 
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Sealab just didn't permit it. These pictures 
would have been of great value in attracting 
young, intelligent, hard-driving men into 
our group of 50. 

The disparity between the equipment used 
by aviators and divers is incredible, but 
pilots are a very powerful group, irritatingly 
so at times. Nevertheless they have com- 
plained and fought for the innovation and 
safety precautions that this program needs 
now if it is to move out of the “gee whiz, 
we did it” stage. 

I know the talent is out there. I know 
there are men looking for a field to which 
they can commit their lives. 

I thought a great deal about talking to you. 
I respect your knowledge of the ideas and 
policies of this country. I can understand 
your frequent dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, and I admire your talent for 
putting it into words. I wanted very much 
for you to have something more to remember 
after you’d had lunch and listened to our 
presentation in addition to our concrete list 
of needs—something intangible. 

I think it narrows down to a basic feeling 
among the participants in these modern sus- 
tained experiments. We want more than 
remaining alive. We cry to industry “make 
it better, make it last longer, make it easier 
to operate.” After the feeble beginnings of 
pushing body and mind—figuring out a 
way to beat the odds—we always want more. 
It is not an uncommon trait among men. 

An airplane that bears this Nation’s em- 
blem, a spacecraft that carries the colors of 
our country around the globe and a U.S. re- 
search vessel embarking on a mission in the 
depths of the world’s oceans, must be 
stamped superb. The resources to make 
them so are here in this country. I don't 
want anything but the best. 


LEFTIST WRECKING CREW 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post, there ap- 
peared a column written by Evans and 
Novak, under the title: Inside Report.” 
The subtitle is: “Leftist Wrecking Crew.” 

This column presents to the people of 
the United States some very interesting 
information about the tactical opera- 
tions that are taking place among those 
who are taking exception to the course 
of action followed by the President of the 
United States, a great majority of the 
Members of Congress, the members of 
the Chiefs of Staff, and the members of 
the National Security Council. 

This column describes the organiza- 
tion that has now been assembled to 
wreck the course of action followed by 
the President and to endanger the secu- 
rity of our Nation and to promote the 
expansion of communism in southeast 
Asia. 

I read from the column: 

Only a vague, confused dream last sum- 
mer, the drive to weld far left organizations 
into a political front is reaching alarming 
reality. 

The short-term plan is to intimidate liberal 
Democratic Congressmen who back President 
Johnson on Vietnam by running leftists 
against them this fall. 

But more troubling to the Democratic 
Party is the long-term campaign, worked out 
at a secret meeting of leftist leaders in Chi- 
cago January 8 and 9. It was decided not 
only to help the scattered 1966 candidates of 
radicals but to build a nationwide political 
organization in 1968, 1970, and beyond. 


This organization, assembled at the 
Chicago meeting, is already in operation. 
It is already making attacks upon Mem- 
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bers of Congress who are sincerely of the 
belief that the security of our country 
will be endangered if the Communists are 
permitted to march on and on in their 
endeavor to conquer the world. 

The article goes on to establish three 
points in the program. 

Point 1 is: 

A national newsletter entitled “The Alli- 
ance of New Politics,” edited by Arthur I. 
Waskow, a leftist intellectual in Washington. 


Point 2 is: 

A “money bank” to finance the 1966 wreck- 
ing operations plus long-range planning. 
The Chicago timetable called for raising 
$100,000 within 6 weeks, another $100,000 by 
March 1 and $300,000 more by June 1 for a 
total of $500,000. 


With regard to point 2, the leftist 
wrecking crew contemplates destroying 
at the polls those Congressmen who have 
sincerely formed the judgment that our 
country must act if it is to preserve it- 
self from the constant advancement and 
movement of the Communists. 

Point 3 is: 

A “body bank” of 500 student militants to 
participate in a training school this sum- 
mer. They would be the nucleus of a na- 
tional leftist organization to grow over the 
years. 


Mr. President, I cannot but conclude 
that this is not only a matter of imped- 
ing what seems to be a substantial ma- 
jority opinion as to the course that 
should be followed in South Vietnam, but 
it is positively, even though these leftists 
may not so intend, a program to help the 
advance of world communism. 

It is one thing to discuss among our- 
selves what course shall be followed. It 
is one thing to criticize our Govern- 
ment. But these critics never utter one 
word of denunication or criticism 
against what the Communists are do- 
ing. We read about alleged brutalities 
committed by our men. We read de- 
nunications. But never do we see a word 
describing the brutality and the tor- 
tures which are perpetrated by the Com- 
munists on the innocent people of 
South Vietnam. 

I think, Mr. President, that we had 
better take cognizance of this leftist 
wrecking crew. Those individuals who 
are now in the Congress, and possess the 
courage to express their honest, unpop- 
ular judgment, will find themselves op- 
posed by leftists aiming to destroy them 
at the polls. My belief is that those left- 
ists will fail; but it is necessary that the 
intention of the people of our Nation be 
called to the program that is in progress. 

I have here another column, written 
by Mr. Joseph Alsop, which also ap- 
peared in the February 7 issue of the 
Washington Post. It discusses the pro- 
posal of General Gavin that we remain 
in South Vietnam, but withdraw all of 
our strength from the interior and con- 
centrate it on the shores of South Viet- 
nam. I have not heard General Gavin 
speak, but the word is current that he 
advises that we pull all of our troops and 
equipment from the interior and estab- 
lish certain enclaves along the shore. 

Mr. Alsop points out the dangers of 
such a course; and I believe what he says 
is worthy of serious consideration. I am 
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in accord with the views which he ex- 

presses. I am not a military man, but I 

cannot help but fear that if we surrender 

the body of South Vietnam to the Com- 
munists and retain only beachheads 
along the shore, it will be only a matter 
of time until the Communists will feel 
that their strength, having absolutely an- 
nihilated the interior, is adequate to 
challenge us on the shore. And, of 
course, the further query is raised: If we 
retire to the shores and establish beach- 
heads, what will become of the indige- 
nous military force in South Vietnam? 

What will become of the 550,000 men 

whom they have on the battlefield, who 

are giving daily of their lives and 
strength in this fight to preserve free- 
dom? 

If we pull out from the interior and 
establish beachheads, this tremendous 
support of 550,000 men will be gone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Evans and 
Novak, under the title “Leftist Wrecking 
Crew,” and the column of Joseph Alsop, 
written under the title “General Gavin’s 
Dienbienphus,” both from today’s Wash- 
ington Post, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1966] 
INSIDE REPORT: LEFTIST WRECKING CREW 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 
Only a vague, confused dream last sum- 

mer, the drive to weld far left organizations 

into a political front is reaching alarming 
reality. 

The short-term plan is to intimidate lib- 
eral Democratic Congressmen who back Pres- 
ident Johnson on Vietnam by running left- 
ists against them this fall. 

But more troubling to the Democratic 
Party is the long-term campaign, worked out 
at a secret meeting of leftist leaders in Chi- 
cago January 8 and 9. It was decided not 
only to help the scattered 1966 candidates of 
radicals but to build a nationwide political 
organization in 1968, 1970, and beyond. 

What this amounts to is a leftist wrecking 
crew injecting a sinister new element into 
American politics. The message to liberal 
Democrats is clear. Take an anti-Commu- 
nist foreign policy stance and we will drive 
you out of office—even if it means splitting 
the liberal vote and thus electing a Repub- 
lican. Conceivably, a weak-willed liberal or 
two will crumple. 

The first target has been selected. He is 
Representative JEFFERY COHELAN, of Califor- 
nia, and he is definitely not crumpling. A 
liberal Democrat with a 95-percent ADA rat- 
ing last year, CoHELAN’s sin is support of Mr. 
Johnson in Vietnam—and he is not backing 
down before hysterical demands of constitu- 
ents in the Oakland-Berkeley area (including 
a demand that President Johnson be im- 
peached). 

Consequently, CoHELAN has an opponent 
for reelection: Robert Scheer, a bearded edi- 
tor of the leftist “Ramparts” magazine and 
an articulate apologist for the Communist 
Vietcong. Scheer cannot beat CoHELAN in 
the Democratic primary, but he plans to run 
as an independent in November with the un- 
derlying intent of electing a conservative 
Republican. 

CoHELAN’s district is probably safe enough 
to withstand this challenge, but he is taking 
no chances. He has asked prominent party 


figures (including Postmaster General Law- 
rence F. O’Brien) to speak for him. 
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The far left has more vulnerable targets 
than CoHELAN. A leftist labor leader named 
Sid Lens may run a third-party campaign 
against Democratic liberal Senator PAUL 
Douaias who faces the political challenge 
of his life from Illinois Republican Charles 
Percy. The left is looking for a radical to 
oppose freshman Democratic Representative 
Wes Vivian, elected from a heavily Republi- 
can district in Michigan and shaky even in a 
two-man race. Veteran Doucias and new- 
comer Vivian could pay for their Vietnam 
policy by electoral defeat. 

All this fits with the Chicago meeting of 
a month ago. On hand were such leaders 
of the new left as Stokely Carmichael of the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC) and Paul Booth of the Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS). 

Similar gatherings at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (last summer), and Washington (last 
fall) bogged down in haggling. But the 
Chicago session skirted the issue of whether 
Communists should be excluded (though 
Scheer has welcomed Communists to his 
campaign against CoHELAN). From Chicago 
evolved a three-point program. 

Point 1. A national newsletter entitled 
“The Alliance of New Politics,” edited by 
Arthur I. Waskow, a leftist intellectual in 
Washington. 

Point 2. A “money bank” to finance the 
1966 wrecking operations plus long-range 
planning. The Chicago timetable called 
for raising $100,000 within 6 weeks, another 
$100,000 by March 1 and $300,000 more by 
June 1 for a total of $500,000. 

Point 3. A “body bank” of 500 student 
militants to participate in a training school 
this summer. They would be the nucleus 
of a national leftist organization to grow 
over the years. 

These are no mere pipedreams. The Chi- 
cago meeting discussed assignment of field- 
men—Paul Albert, a lieutenant of left-wing 
Rep. PHIL Burton of California, for the West 
Coast and Larry Goodwin, who formerly ran 
the now defunct Texas Liberal Coalition, for 
Texas. 

If this operation can pick off a CoHELAN, 
a VIVIAN or— biggest game of all—a PAUL 
Dover as in 1966, it will fatten on its own 
success and expand in 1968. For the Demo- 
cratic Party, the time to stop the wrecking 
crew is now. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1966] 


MATTER OF Fact: GENERAL Gavix's 
DIENBIENPHUS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Dananc.—If any place in Vietnam affords 
a decisive test of Gen. James Gavin’s pro- 
posed war strategy of holding “enclaves on 
the coast,” that place is surely this great 
Marine coastal base. 

The results of the test suggest that General 
Gavin, like so many other people, would do 
well to come and have a prolonged look at 
the war before offering his advice about it. 
To see why this is so, you need only add up 
the requirements of the Gavin strategy here 
at Danang, which is by far the largest and 
the most important of the coastal enclaves 
now held by the Marines. 

Two Marine regiments now garrison Da- 
nang. In the near future, however, the able 
and courageous Marine commander, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis Walt, plans to reduce the Danang 
garrison substantially, so that battalions 
can take part in forward operations against 
the enemy. 

More Marine outfits can be released from 
static defense, mainly because of the cover 
provided by General Westmoreland’s for- 
ward strategy. General Walt, who dislikes 
static defense as much as every other good 
soldier, is naturally eager to make a larger 
contribution to the forward strategy. 
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But suppose the cover of General West- 
moreland’s forward strategy is removed. 
Suppose that General Walt is asked to hold 
a mere coastal enclave centered on Danang. 
What then will be General Walt’s require- 
ments? As summarized by him, it can be 
authoritatively stated that the answer is as 
follows: 

First, General Walt will need a Danang 
garrison of two entire Marine divisions in- 
stead of the present two regiments—or exactly 
three times as many troops. 

Second, General Walt will need more ar- 
tillery, including heavy artillery or contin- 
uous support from naval guns. 

Third, General Walt will need U.S. Govern- 
ment backing in taking substantially heavier 
casualty rates than are now considered ac- 
ceptable. 

Superficially, this may seem paradoxical. 
But General Gavin cannot realize that his 
strategy would knock the vital South Viet- 
namese Army straight out of the war, for 
rather simple political reasons which must 
be examined in another report. That means 
leaving six American and South Korean di- 
visions to face the enemy alone. 

That also means surrendering all the rest 
of South Vietnam to the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese, immediately after the 
American retreat to General Gavin’s coastal 
enclaves. And alas, this is no longer the 
simple guerrilla war that General Gavin evi- 
dently imagines it is. 

The backbone of the enemy’s power today, 
without which the guerrillas would soon col- 
lapse, is a large and formidable force of reg- 
ular troops, both Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese. These regular troops are now con- 
tained, kept on the run, and constantly sub- 
jected to grave attrition by General West- 
moreland’s forward strategy. But they 
would be automatically liberated by a retreat 
into enclaves and a free gift of all the rest of 
South Vietnam to the enemy. 

The units of North Vietnamese regulars 
now in South Vietnam equal either four or 
five divisions. The regiments and battalions 
of the Vietcong main forces equal eight di- 
visions-plus. In addition, there are 30 Viet- 
cong provincial battalions which could soon 
be transformed into main force units if 
they had no further work in their provinces. 

Add up these figures. If the forward strat- 
egy should be abandoned, the enemy would 
have available in South Vietnam alone an 
offensive strength equal to about 16 divisions. 
In these circumstances, moreover, all of 
South Vietnam except the enclaves could be 
rapidly organized for supply purposes. And 
heavy artillery and five or six additional di- 
visions could be brought down from North 
Vietnam. It would then be 6 divisions on 
our side against up to 20 on the enemy’s 
side. 

Such would be the enemy’s resources for 
besieging General Gavin's coastal enclaves— 
and no one familiar with the course of this 
war can doubt for an instant that the pro- 
posed enclaves would be under heavy, obsti- 
nate, and bloody siege in a matter of a few 
weeks or months. General Walt's reported 
requirements of two full Marine divisions 
to hold the Danang enclaves was based, it 
is understood, on a projected siege by five 
enemy divisions. 

The projection was conservative and so 
was the requirement. It is frightening to 
contemplate the defense requirement for a 
Saigon enclave, with its far more difficult 
geography. In short, General Gavin's pro- 
posal unfortunately turns out to be one of 
two things, both mighty unpleasant. 

It is either a proposal to give most of 
the country to the enemy while putting in 
far more American troops than General 
Westmoreland has ever requested. Or it is 
a plan for a series of coastal Dienbienphus 
mitigated only by the freedom to turn tail 
and flee by sea. 
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BASIC ISSUES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, no one 
can deny that the whole Nation is sorely 
troubled over the present conflict in Viet- 
nam. And these troubles stem as much 
from our seeming inability to find com- 
mon ground as from the suffering and 
bloodshed that are taking place there 
now. There are some who say that be- 
cause we are fighting in Vietnam, debate 
should be closed and we should close 
ranks behind our forces in the Far East. 

Mr. President, I have, since the begin- 
ning of this debate, held the position that 
we have no national choice but to main- 
tain a commitment in South Vietnam, 
and I also believe that it would be totally 
foreign to the democratic process and 
immensely damaging to the concepts of 
freedom of thought and expression that 
have buttressed our society from its very 
inception to close off debate on this issue. 

A national debate on a course of action 
which may well determine the future 
course of the entire world is not only fit- 
ting, it is indispensable. But it serves 
no interest—our own, or that of the free 
world—if that debate deals only with 
superficial questions which seem predi- 
cated on eventual withdrawal from Viet- 
nam and ignores the harsh facts of our 
responsibility. The gut issue—why we 
are in Vietnam—becomes dangerously 
close to being completely obscured if we 
fail to eliminate in these discussions the 
irrelevant, the wishful thinking, the pro- 
crastinating. Let us stick to the facts. 
Let’s keep the emphasis where it belongs. 

Many of the problems around which 
debate has centered in recent weeks seem 
to me to be of tactical as opposed to stra- 
tegic importance, and, while each deci- 
sion may have some bearing on the con- 
duct of affairs in a particular location 
or toward the achievement of a particular 
objective, they have little or no bearing 
on the single concept from which every- 
thing else must follow—why we must 
stand firm in Vietnam. 

This decision has been made, and I 
think correctly so, in the affirmative; 
but, of course, the issue is not closed once 
the decision ismade. But it seems to me 
that it does not serve the purposes of 
free and open debate when some protag- 
onists attempt not to confront the main 
decision but rather to erode its edges 
and blunt its direction by a whole series 
of discursive arguments which question 
the efficiency or efficacy of a tactic or a 
battle plan or of the response or lack of 
response of diplomatic maneuvers in any 
one of a hundred areas. With this line 
of attack, these critics seek to discredit 
our objective by implying that alleged 
failures in execution somehow make the 
ultimate objective less desirable and less 
worthy of our efforts. 

One of these marginal aspects of na- 
tional debate has concerned itself with 
the question of how, whether, and when 
to conduct a dialog with the National 
Liberation Front. I detailed to the Sen- 
ate last week documentation which sup- 
ports the charge that the National Lib- 
eration Front is nothing more or less 
than a creature of the North Vietnamese 
Government in Hanoi and I do not wish 
to belabor that point today. What I do 
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wish to belabor is the fact that a dis- 
cussion of credentials of this group is 
completely beside the point and off the 
track of where our concern should be 
centered—our commitment in Vietnam. 

Another superficial area of discussion 
these past few weeks has been the ques- 
tion of the resumption of bombing across 
the 17th parallel. Again, this should 
command our concern only on a tactical 
level, It has no bearing on our ultimate 
commitment in this area. 

Personally, I support the President’s 
decision not only to resume bombing but 
to limit it in tactical ways as one which 
represents the best of a bad lot of choices 
regarding the effort to minimize supply 
and reinforcement of the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese regulars in South 
Vietnam. But even before the renewal 
and since, it seems evident that whatever 
bombing raids have been made on North 
Vietnam have been so restrained and so 
selected as to make it conspicuous to any- 
one willing to look at the facts that we 
are still seeking to keep every door open 
for peaceful settlement. But in the final 
analysis it would not make any difference 
to our main objective if bombings had 
continued without a lull or if the lull were 
to continue indefinitely, for this decision 
is made on an analysis of issues which 
do not affect our primary concern in 
the Far East. 

A similar issue is the hue and cry 
raised over whether or not we have re- 
acted with hospitality and dispatch to 
the alleged peace feelers from Hanoi. 
The harsh truth of the issue is that there 
has been to date not a single expression 
directly or indirectly in any form what- 
soever from any official sources in North 
Vietnam and Peiping. Again I believe 
that those who accuse the administration 
of duplicity in its reaction to these 
alleged peace feelers are indulging in 
deceptions which are most difficult to 
understand. But here again I also be- 
lieve that the issue of the reality of these 
peace feelers is not the issue on which we 
should stand or retreat in South 
Vietnam. 

Similarly, I cannot believe that con- 
cern over the possibility that our actions 
will trigger the entry of Red China into 
this conflict can be put forward as a 
legitimate reason, perhaps excuse would 
be a better word, for ending our partici- 
pation in Vietnam. I do not think we 
can ever limit our willingness to defend 
the rights of others to those situations 
where success is guaranteed and where 
there exists no serious threats to spread- 
ing conflict with the potential of engag- 
ing us to the limit of our resources. It is 
not suggested that I welcome or seek a 
showdown with Red China—that is not 
the case—but I believe that this possi- 
bility is not a valid reason for our with- 
drawing from the Indochina theater. 
We are either there because we believe 
it is fundamental to the national interest, 
or we should not be there. The threat 
of hostility from Communist China 
should not become the top priority yard- 
stick to apply. For once we permit that 
to take precedence over the other ques- 
tion, then, Mr. President, we lay ourselves 
open to international blackmail of the 
most dastardly sort. 
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Mr. President, a recent newspaper 
article belabors another secondary con- 
cern by noting that in the last year the 
United States had dropped more than a 
ton of bombs for each Communist under 
arms in South Vietnam. The implica- 
tion was clear that the efforts of our air 
arm in Vietnam were something less than 
effective. This may indeed be the case, 
If it is, this fact should well concern 
those of our military and diplomatic 
missions whose job it is to find the best 
tactic to achieve our ends in Vietnam. 
But the fact that we have expended so 
many tons of bombs or discharged any 
other form of armament has nothing to 
do with the primary question of the Viet- 
namese conflict. We should attempt 
methods which are as effective and as 
humane as can be achieved in the ugli- 
ness of war, but it is a distortion to say 
that because a tactic succeeds or fails 
our primary goals are hinged to that 
success or failure. That is so much non- 
sense. The question is: What do we have 
to do to achieve the goals that we regard 
as legitimate, tested by our experiences 
in history, measured by our own judg- 
ments of what must be restored in Asia, 
to afford the best opportunity for a con- 
structive and more peaceable enterprise 
in that troubled part of the world? 

Another beside-the-point argument we 
hear is the fact that we have, with the 
exception of New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Korea, received little in the way 
of direct help from our friends around 
the world. This should not be the cri- 
terion for judging the reasonableness of 
our aim in Vietnam. 

We have made this decision on the 
basis of what is best for our national 
interests, for the interests of the South 
Vietnamese, and for the interests of free- 
dom and the chance to develop stability 
around the world. None of these factors 
is in any way affected by the willingness 
of others to take on these burdens and 
obligation. If they are right and proper, 
as I believe they are, we would welcome 
support from anyone who extends it, but 
should persevere alone if necessary. 

A final example of the line of reason- 
ing which I think is irrelevant to the 
main issue is the contention among some 
that the Communists relaxed their ac- 
tivities during the holiday cease-fire and 
that somehow we had not adequately re- 
sponded to that relaxation. The sad 
truth of the matter is that the holiday 
season saw no relaxation in the Vietcong 
attacks. From December 24, 1965, to 
January 20, 1966, the eve of the New 
Year’s cease-fire period, 3,728 Viet- 
cong-initiated incidents took place in 
South Vietnam. Included in these were 
79 armed attacks, including 1 of regi- 
mental size and 8 of battalion size; 2,411 
acts of terrorism and harassment; and 
362 acts of sabotage. During the 4-day 
New Year’s cease-fire, a peace initiated 
by the Vietcong, the same forces con- 
ducted 100 incidents against friendly 
personnel, including 62 against American 
forces, 29 against the South Vietnamese 
forces, and 9 against South Korean 
forces. These facts indicate that wishful 
thinking is the main ingredient in the 
contention that a lull occurred over the 
holiday period. Certainly, we should be 
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alert for any indication from North Viet- 
nam that they are willing to restrict or 
reduce the scale of this conflict and in 
such case it would be entirely proper for 
us to reply in kind, but here again our 
successes or failures in this context are 
not and cannot be used as excuses to 
terminate our efforts entirely. There are 
many other arguments advanced at 
various times which seem to me to be 
used not in an effort to improve our 
tactical or diplomatic abilities to carry 
out the day-to-day activities of the con- 
flict, but rather to suggest that our whole 
effort in Vietnam is unwise and should 
be terminated. 

One cannot escape the feeling that 
some of those who peddle these ques- 
tions, who raise these doubts, are really 
using them to cloak a far deeper intent 
on their part, and that is to get out, to 
forfeit, to surrender a responsibility 
which was thrust upon us not by our own 
doing, not by our own choosing, but 
largely by force of the history of our 
time. 

It should be made clear that this is 
not a suggestion that anything goes in 
South Vietnam as long as we are trying 
to obtain our ultimate objectives. It is 
a necessity that a continuing review of 
all our activities at all levels take place 
in order that we make the best possible 
use of our potentials and of the commit- 
ment in men and materials, both for 
military and economic purposes, that can 
be achieved. We also should take care 
that the tactical decisions are made on 
the basis of our resolve and our commit- 
ment and that we keep our objectives 
clearly in mind at all times. But these 
decisions and the type of supervision 
necessary to police these activities is at 
an entirely different level than that 
which points itself to the basic funda- 
mental reason for a commitment with 
portents as far-reaching as those in- 
volved in our decision to stand firm in 
South Vietnam. 

In all fairness, after listening to some 
of the criticisms which have been ped- 
dled about, I must say that we have a far 
more complex and difficult question in 
setting up negotiations among Senators, 
in setting up a conference among critics 
of the American scene, than in establish- 
ing the source of a legitimate or a 
formidable repository of power on the 
other side in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there are certain basic considerations 
which entered into our original decision 
to resist the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence over South Vietnam. It is impor- 
tant for any continuing discussion of our 
Vietnamese commitment to keep not only 
these basic considerations well in mind, 
but to also project any analysis of a con- 
flict in Indochina on the full screen of 
global politics. 

It is clear that Vietnam is an insepa- 
rable part, but only a part, of what we 
have been doing over the last 20 years 
since the end of hostilities in World War 
II. World War I was almost unique in 
the history of wars, since the emergence 
of Western civilizations as a domestic 
force in the world, since it almost com- 
pletely upset the traditional balance 
structures of the world to an extent far 
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surpassing that of any other conflict. In 
that war three great nations, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, were destroyed, and 
their considerable holdings and their 
spheres of influence were put on the 
auction block for the bidding of those 
who still had resources to devote to filling 
this power vacuum. 

And this war not only stripped the 
vanquished of their power and posses- 
sions, but left two of the victors, England 
and France, so depleted of manpower and 
resources that they could no longer sus- 
tain their historical roles in maintaining 
a balance of power around the world. 

After this great conflict, demonstrat- 
ing as it did the arrival of the industrial 
revolution in the Far East, there no 
longer existed the certainty that if power 
were balanced in Europe, that balance 
would extend around the globe to the 
colonial possessions of the European 
powers concerned. If stability and peace 
were to be restored to the world, a new 
balance, based upon the realities of post- 
war life, would have to be struck. In the 
Far East we saw the withdrawal of the 
English, the French, and the Dutch from 
positions of power. And the conflict 
which now occupies us is the direct result 
of the death of the colonial system. 

As the world faced up to the responsi- 
bility of reconstructing itself after 
World War II, the transition became a 
process of establishing a balance as the 
result of unhappy divisions of the exist- 
ing power centers in the world. Such 
divisions took place in Berlin and, in- 
deed, across all Germany, and along the 
38th parallel in Korea. I think it prob- 
able that this same process will ulti- 
mately occur along the 17th parallel in 
Vietnam. 

In meeting the challenge of bringing 
stability to the post-war world, the policy 
of our country from the outset has been 
determined by the necessity of preserv- 
ing this temporary status quo—which is 
a contradiction in terms illustrating that 
these accommodations to the power 
struggle are but a chapter in the on- 
going diplomatic history of the world— 
against erosion by the aggression which 
has always been waiting to fill any 
power vacuum. 

Thus we committed ourselves in Berlin 
at the time of the blockade and again in 
Korea to establish the sanctity of that 
division of a nation victimized by war, 
and now in Vietnam, where the issues 
are similar, if more complex. 

The history of man has been the his- 
tory of a search for lasting peace. And 
as we study history it becomes apparent 
that to date man’s limitations have led 
him to develop as the only substitute for 
international anarchy and war, the con- 
cept known as the balance of power. 
After World War II, two nations emerged 
possessing the capability to reshape the 
balance of the world—the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Russia, even be- 
fore she adopted her present form of 
government, has followed a historic 
concept of national expansion which is 
based on its assessment of the strength 
and weaknesses of the world at the mo- 
ment. More than a century ago, Lord 
Palmerston in Britain very aptly ana- 
lyzed this policy of the Russian Bear in 
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terms which apply today. He said that 
the Russians follow a diplomatic policy 
of constant probing and pressing out- 
ward along their own periphery. When 
these probes met no resistance, the Rus- 
sians broke through and extended their 
holdings, but where they were resisted, 
they stopped short and moved on to per- 
haps return to the same spot when the 
resistance might have relaxed its vigi- 
lance. 

So what Lord Palmerston said in 1865 
is true in 1965, whether it comes from 
Moscow on the one hand or Peiping on 
the other. 

Thus, even as we sought to exercise the 
responsibility that England had exer- 
cised previously, we tried to establish a 
balance of power. We sought it when we 
offered the Soviets Marshall aid without 
strings, when we offered to share our 
atomic secrets with her without strings. 
It did not work. All we received was an- 
other “nyet,” another no.“ 

In our attempts to establish a new bal- 
ance of power, we have pursued two basic 
policy lines. One is a trust in the uti- 
lization of international cooperation 
where it is effective. The second policy 
line is the stopping or challenging of 
the thrust of Communist expansion, even 
at the risk of war. These risks, never 
taken lightly, began in Iran in 1946. 
They were ably described and carried out 
by President Truman in Greece and Tur- 
key in 1947, and again in Berlin in 1948. 

This pursuit of stability was so suc- 
cessful that as Winston Churchill said 
after the Berlin crisis, if the United 
States had acted this time as she did in 
1918, Russia would be on the Atlantic 
coast of Europe today. What Churchill 
said was that because of the willingness 
of the United States to risk war in behalf 
of peace, Russia was stopped in Berlin. 
In fact, one can recast the consequences 
of American policy vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union and measure its success in the 
past 20 years. 

Nothing more graphically makes the 
point than to trace with a piece of chalk 
on the globe where there is a firm line, 
from Eastern Europe above Turkey and 
Greece, Iraq and Iran, Pakistan and In- 
dia—almost to the China Sea. 

Much has been made of the sugges- 
tion that the problems we now face in 
southeast Asia are considerably different 
than the problems we have faced in Eu- 
rope because the people of Europe had a 
culture similar to ours, long history of 
self-government, and a high level of eco- 
nomic attainment. On the other hand, 
Asia is best characterized by citing the 
disruptive forces which have so hindered 
all attempts to find solutions to the 
sources of problems endemic to the area. 
In the first place, we have the confusing 
power struggles created by the retreat of 
colonialism. We have the drive for in- 
dependence and the full flowering of 
nationalism of all varieties and of all 
levels of conviction. And now on top of 
this we have the Sino-Soviet split which 
has greatly complicated the exercise of 
diplomacy and economic development in 
that area. 

All of these factors plus a horde of 
minor problems caused by tribal and cul- 
tural misunderstandings and language 
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blocks plus a lack of modern economic 
development all combine to bring about 
a factionalization of the power of the 
area and as a result the further confusion 
of the power struggle of the world. 

As mentioned earlier, the balance in 
Asia remains inseparable from the bal- 
ance of the world. How well we can 
strike that balance will determine our 
chances of attaining peace. As the sit- 
uation now stands, southeast Asia re- 
mains the most significant area of 
indecision concerning the balance 
which must be drawn around the world. 
This is the area which has for centuries 
played an historic role in the balance of 
power even though the battles and deci- 
sions took place in other areas of the 
globe. For the resources of this area, 
Japan started World War II as she 
sought to establish her right to help de- 
cide world’s balance and to substitute a 
new style of colonialism for the existing 
situation. 

This area has great strategic impor- 
tance and great economic importance. 
It lies across the main commercial ar- 
teries between East and West. It out- 
flanks India to its west and thrusts for- 
ward toward the Philippines and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the east and 
south. 

In this area live 300 million people. 
In this area are contained many re- 
sources—tin, rubber, oil, and rice—and 
in parts of this area remain some of 
the last major underdeveloped areas in 
a land which otherwise teems with over- 
population. It constitutes what per- 
haps represents the largest area of the 
world still outside the balance structure 
at this moment. 

While we do not need it, it would make 
a great difference to the needs of China. 
It represents a major complement to 
the shortcomings of mankind. 

Now we see in the vacuum which has 
accompanied the end of colonial rule in 
Indochina an attempt by the Commu- 
nist forces to extend their domination 
through this soft spot in the balance be- 
tween East and West. 

We have made the determination that 
in the interest of peace, in the interest 
of world stability, and in the hope for 
progress, we must use our strength to 
balance the giant capabilities of China 
in this area. 

Many of us had held the hope that out 
of the ferment of World War II India 
would emerge as the force capable of 
balancing the power potential of China. 
The only other nation with such a capa- 
bility; namely, Japan, was foreclosed 
from that role because of her position 
as a defeated enemy and our distrust of 
her because of the recent hostilities. 

It became evident that India was not 
going to attain this power position; and 
since the fact remained that China 
possessed both monstrous size and power 
capabilities far out of proportion to that 
of her neighbors in southeast Asia, the 
responsibility of acting as counterweight 
to Chinese power was forced on someone 
else. Given the nature of power posi- 
tions in southeast Asia, China’s neigh- 
bors have limited alternatives of either 
joining the Chinese under the threat of 
force or of continuing an independent 
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existence behind a wall of resistance 
capable of turning back the power of 
China. Given the history of southeast 
Asia, it is reasonable to assume that the 
second alternative is preferable to most 
of these small Asian nations. 

And this brings us back to the point 
that in the world there is but one nation 
capable of making the kind of commit- 
ment, both military and economic, to 
contain mainland China, and that na- 
tion is the United States of America. 

History by now should have taught us 
the irrevocable lesson that the sooner 
aggression is stopped, the lower the price 
for its containment and the more favor- 
able the consequences of resistance. 

In the 1930s, the world passed point 
after point after point where the aggres- 
sor could have and should have been held. 
We should know that as the incidents 
progressed the price of calling a halt 
increased and thereby the difficulties of 
making that decision. These aggressions 
began in Manchuria in 1931, and inci- 
dents took place in the Rhineland in 
1935, in Ethiopia in 1936, and again at 
Munich in 1938. 

And we in the United States who had 
thrown away our option to participate 
in these far-reaching decisions learned 
at great price that the cost of appeasing 
an aggressor with someone else’s terri- 
tory was a world war. Likewise, the cost 
of appeasing the Chinese now with some- 
body else’s real estate most likely would 
mean world war III. It is important that 
we learn this dear lesson from history 
as the great British historian Arnold 
Toynbee said, History repeats itself only 
when man makes the same mistakes over 
again.” 

We do not have to repeat history to 
learn from it. 

Unhappy and unsatisfying as the at- 
tributes of this kind of conflict remain, 
they will become worse rather than bet- 
ter. This is the first war we have ever 
fought on television, and this in itself 
distorts, sensationalizes, and frightens. 
The reporting of this war is almost en- 
tirely on one side. We cannot get hon- 
est, studied reportorial service from the 
other side, and this tests our mettle. 
This measures our maturity or lack of it 
in terms of understanding why we must 
fight. But these should not become ex- 
cuses for pulling out, nor should they, 
nor dare they, soften the determination 
of the Members of this body to see the 
action through as a matter of our firm 
policy position. 

I can understand the pressures that are 
brought to bear on Senators. We all are 
exposed to them. But it is my judgment 
that the Members of this body, in ques- 
tions of foreign policy, were sent to this 
body to lead, not to weigh our mail; to 
stand tall in the national interest, and 
not to respond to the intimidations, the 
emotions, or the understandable fears of 
those to whom this conflict has taken on 
a personal basis. 

Those apprehensions, deeply rooted as 
they are in the heart and the soul, are 
present for all of us, I dare say. But we 
have been placed in a role of responsi- 
bility in a nation that has been com- 
pelled to lead the free world, and they 
constitute obligations really above per- 
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sonal feelings or misgivings. It seems to 
me that the national interest must take 
precedence in this instance. I believe 
that we in this body, are capable of 
rising to those heights. 

In conclusion, let us determine, Mr. 
President, once and for all, what our pri- 
orities really are in Vietnam. As we 
establish those priorities, let us give them 
the order of precedence. Let us give 
them the center of the stage. Let us 
give them the heart of the argument that 
they command and require if we are to 
resolve the divergencies and uncertain- 
ties and answer the great question being 
raised and resolve the great doubts that 
trouble a nation seeking the path to 
peace. 


PROJECT SIMPATICO 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Research, and as one 
who has recently traveled extensively in 
South America, I wish to address myself 
briefly to Project Simpatico, now in the 
news from Colombia. 

The New York Times of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, carried a story, datelined Bo- 
gota, Colombia, February 5, headlined, 
“ ‘Simpatico’ Issue Stirs Colombians,” 
with a subhead, “U.S. Study Project 
Arouses Criticism in Legislature.” Sim- 
ilar stories were carried in the Baltimore 
Sun and the Washington Star. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks an article published in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
essence of the stories was that a research 
project financed by the U.S. Defense De- 
partment had caused “widespread con- 
cern” and “parliamentary debate” and 
attacks on the United States in Colom- 
bia. The facts of this particular mat- 
ter—and they are unclassified—raise 
some very basic U.S. policy questions for 
which Congress should help find 
answers. 

Last year the U.S. Government spent 
$32 million, which is an unclassified fig- 
ure, in the field of social science and be- 
havioral science research in foreign 
countries. The money was spent through 
the Defense Department, State Depart- 
ment, and through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, with the highest 
percentage having been spent through 
the Defense Department. This figure 
does not include other U.S. agency 
research in foreign countries nor in- 
house governmental expenditures to sup- 
port the research contracts. 

Project Simpatico grew out of studies 
being made for the U.S. Department of 
the Army by the special operations re- 
search office of American University, 
begun in fiscal year 1963-64 on the sub- 
ject of civic action of the local military 
organizations in Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The impetus for the program came 
from the United States and probably 
jointly from the American University 
group and the Department of the Army. 
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At the beginning, no field work in Latin 
American countries was done, but the 
work was principally in-house type of 
research and study. 

The special operations research office 
of American University is a well known 
and well respected research organization 
which, according to its published bul- 
letin, carries on research “to support 
Army missions which involve relation- 
ships between U.S. personnel and indig- 
enous persons of other cultures, or which 
involve U.S. military efforts to influence 
the attitudes and behavior of indigenous 
persons, or the form and characteristics 
of their military and related social, eco- 
nomic, and political system.” 

I am informed that the scientific pur- 
pose of Project Simpatico is to determine 
how effective—or ineffective—the public 
service—civic action—projects of the Co- 
lombian Army have been in improving 
the lot of the villagers in which the 
United States has an interest through the 
military assistance program. The types 
of military civic action projects—and 
civilian communal action projects of 
other agencies of the Colombian Govern- 
ment—hbeing studied include medical 
care, road building, and water supply 
services provided to rural villagers. 
Their evaluation necessarily includes as- 
sessing how development related motiva- 
tions and attitudes of the people have 
been affected. Are the people more 
favorably inclined toward the changes 
required for economic and social devel- 
opment, and toward the government and 
the military as change agents attempting 
to assist that development? What are 
the desired characteristics of change 
agents? I am further informed that in- 
terview questionnaires, designed to tap 
these factors, were concurred in by the 
United States and Colombian Govern- 
ments before their field use. 0 

Initially Peru, Bolivia, and Guatemala 
had been tentatively suggested as typi- 
cal countries where field research might 
be conducted. Honduras was also con- 
sidered. Eventually, Colombia was se- 
lected for the research field work. 

A specific research contract was let 
for this particular project to the Special 
Operations Research Office of American 
University. The contract was in the 
amount of $180,000. The contract was 
lan from March 1965 through March 

Concurrence of the country team in 
Colombia was asked for and received. 
Through the Ambassador, concurrence 
of the Colombian Government was pro- 
pora and concurrence was given in June 
1965. 

American University then entered into 
a contract on or about August 1, 1965, 
with a group called National Research 
of Colombia. This group was to be paid 
$83,000 and was to be responsible for the 
collecting and translating of data gath- 
ered in the field. It is my understand- 
ing that this local group was and is an 
existing marketing information research 
agency and does work for business orga- 
nizations generally. 

It is my further understanding that 
before work was started and after con- 
currence of the Colombian Government, 
contact was made with three Colombian 
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ministries, that an advisory committee 
was formed in the country with the min- 
istries represented, and that all infor- 
mation collected is to be furnished joint- 
ly to the Colombian Government and to 
the American University group. In Oc- 
tober of 1965 a dispute developed be- 
tween the research contractors and some 
of those hired to do research. As a re- 
sult of the dispute, two of the researchers 
were discharged. Thereafter, other re- 
searchers resigned. 

None of this information had caused 
any local disturbance until now. Par- 
liamentary elections in Colombia are 
scheduled for March. 

After the discharge and resignation of 
local researchers, another group of 14 
were employed for this purpose by the 
local research contractor, and research 
was started in December, still to be fin- 
ished in March. 

The U.S. Army apparently has an 
open-end contract with the Special Op- 
erations Research Office of the American 
University and have for some time been 
interested in the whole concept of civic 
action, as to its effectiveness and whether 
or not it is working. 

The Operation Camelot affair in Chile, 
which caused considerable stir last year, 
was in the same general field except that 
it was to be a complete study of a single 
country—Chile—to work out a predic- 
tive type model of a Latin American 
country, involving all the socioeconomic 
factors, change, revolution, and so forth. 
This research project was in the final 
planning stage at the time it became a 
newspaper story in Chile and was there- 
after dropped. 

As a result of the newspaper publicity 
on Operation Camelot, the President of 
the United States wisely instituted new 
procedures, and by letter, dated August 
23, 1965, ordered that “no government 
sponsorship of foreign area research 
should be undertaken which in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of State would 
adversely affect U.S. foreign relations.” 

As a result of this directive from the 
President, a Foreign Affairs Research 
Council was established, the Chairman 
of which is the Director of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Department, 
Mr. Thomas L. Hughes. The job of this 
organization as stated in a speech by 
Mr. Hughes at Hamilton College, Octo- 
ber 21, 1965, entitled, “Scholars and 
Foreign Policy: Varieties of Research 
Experience,” is to screen government- 
sponsored research in foreign countries 
for possible foreign policy damage be- 
fore the research work is begun. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of that speech 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the President and the Secretary 
of State for these new procedures. In 
the instance of Project Simpatico, they 
at least made certain of the approval 
of the country team in Colombia and the 
concurrence of the local government was 
first obtained, both of which were sadly 
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lacking in the Operation Camelot situa- 
tion. 

At the time of Camelot affair, there 
was a similar research project under- 
way in another Latin American country 
which was suspended at the request of 
the local government because of the 
Operation Camelot publicity and is now 
scheduled for possible future discussions 
as to its renewal. This project was also 
on civic action of the local military or- 
ganization, particularly as to efforts by 
them for resettlement of Indian people. 
This project was also being carried on 
by the American University organization 
and the contract figure was budgeted at 
$121,000. 

The facts surrounding Project Sim- 
patico, and the $32 million expenditure 
last year—with similar expenditures this 
year—in research in the behavioral and 
social sciences in foreign countries by 
this Government raise several rather 
serious questions, some of which cannot 
now be answered, but for which answers 
should be forthcoming from the Congress 
and the administration. 

I think we can profit from Project 
Simpatico by giving serious study to some 
basic policy questions. 

First, is the large expenditure for be- 
havioral and social science research in 
foreign countries justified? 

I agree with a recent statement by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk when he 
told a congressional committee that re- 
search has become indispensable to the 
intelligent formulation and implementa- 
tion of foreign policy.” Secretary Rusk 
has rightly acknowledged the contribu- 
tion that the social and behavioral sci- 
ences can make to foreign policy and has 
welcomed the increased interest of other 
governmental departments in social and 
political research and foreign affairs. 
However, even with the newly established 
Foreign Affairs Research Council, it is 
evident that there is no institutionalized 
procedures for checking on and deter- 
mining the justification for individual 
projects. The Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Research Council, Mr. Thomas 
L. Hughes, who is also the Director of 
Intelligence and Research in the State 
Department, recently so stated. In a 
speech at Hamilton College on October 
21, 1965, Mr. Hughes pointed out that 
there are limitations upon the authority 
of his new function as follows: 

Third, the procedures will clearly state the 
belief that the sponsoring agency is the 
best judge of a project related to its mission. 
We have no intention of second-guessing 
any other Government agency. Its views as 
to the value of a study will be taken fully 
into account. Our review will not mean 
State Department endorsement of a project; 
rather the purpose is limited to the avoid- 
ance of damage to our foreign rela- 
tions. * * * Sixth, and most important, the 
responsibility for the wise expenditure of 
research funds remains in each agency under 
the authority of the President and the Con- 
gress. The State Department has not be- 
come, and does not wish to be, the controller 
for Government foreign affairs research. 


Mr. Hughes also points out that his 
office distinguishes between two kinds of 
research. He points out that proposed 
research supported by the Foreign Af- 
fairs, Defense, and Intelligence agencies 
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requires screening and prior approval, 
while all other Government agencies, 
such as the major domestic departments 
or the basic research agencies, need only 
inform his office of proposed research 
projects, and no prior approval is re- 
quired. 

He makes further distinction in grants 
ee by the National Science Founda- 

on. 

Therefore, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should take an interest in estab- 
lishing institutionalized administrative 
procedures for independent review and 
determination of the value and justifica- 
tion of each foreign research project and 
for continuing surveillance of the opera- 
tion of the research being conducted, its 
management and administration. 

Second, it seems to me that Congress 
should provide for civilianizing“ all 
types of contract research being done in 
foreign countries. 

Speaking to this last point, just last 
fall, in the company of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], I 
made extensive travels to and studies of 
four Latin American countries—Chile, 
Peru, Argentina, and Brazil. In each 
of these countries, I found a great need 
to civilize the entire American image in 
Latin America. As a result of my study 
of these countries last year and of Proj- 
ect Simpatico most recently, I am of the 
opinion that social science research in 
other countries should be under civilian 
authority and control. 

Senator Bayn and I talked in each 
country and city with the President, 
principal cabinet officers, parliamentary 
leaders, U.S. State Department, Peace 
Corps and AID personnel, student lead- 
ers, opposition party leaders and average 
citizens. I came away from Latin Amer- 
ica immensely depressed, because I felt 
that the image of the United States held 
by the average person in the countries 
I visited was an erroneous and damaging 
one. A great percentage of the people 
in those countries mistakenly feel that 
American policies are dominated by the 
Pentagon. Many feel that, while we 
profess to be interested in democratic 
governments and democratic institu- 
tions, we actually feel a closer affinity for 
military organizations and dictatorships. 

This is obviously an erroneous impres- 
sion. But, when I sought to correct it, 
I found, over and over again, that I was 
confronted with the Operation Camelot 
type of argument. Now, it seems to me, 
that with Project Simpatico, we have 
not helped to correct that erroneous im- 
pression or clear up that mistaken image 
of our country in Latin America, but 
have added to the arguments of those 
who seek to propagate that mistaken be- 
lief in the minds of the people of Latin 
America. 

I feel there is no reason why the bulk 
of the $32 million we spent last year in 


other countries in this field—or similar. 


expenditures this year—should be from 
the Department of Defense budget. 
Such foreign research expenditures—by 
direct appropriation or by transfer of 
funds—must be placed under institu- 
tionalized civilian control. 

As a result of the publicity over Proj- 
ect Simpatico, once again we must re- 
mind ourselves of the potential damag- 
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ing result of foreign research financed by 
the United States in the behavioral and 
social sciences. 

We must understand the pressing need 
in Latin America to correct our milita- 
ristic image. And, we must understand 
how easy it is for Latin Americans to 
associate U.S. Government research by a 
military agency with intervention and 
militarism, however erroneously such 
association is made. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 6, 1966] 


SIMPATICO Issvuz STIRS COLOMBIANS—U.S. 
STUDY PROJECT Arouses CRITICISM IN 
LEGISLATURE 
Bocorá, CoLoMBIA, February 5.—A parlia- 

mentary debate intended to gain suspension 

of a research program sponsored by the 

American Universities in Washington has 

caused widespread concern. 

The program, Operación Simpätico, was 
attacked by Ramiro Andrade, a leftwing rep- 
resentative, on the second day of debate last 
Thursday as a work of espionage. 

The program began last July to test how 
successful military and civic action had been 
in rural areas in a lengthy discourse before 
a half-empty lower house. Mr. Andrade read 
parts of a questionnaire that he said was 
employed by a Colombian research team 
working on the project. The questions per- 
tained to civic, military, and clerical aspects 
of Colombian life in relation to the rural 
population. 

Mr. Andrade referred particularly to ques- 
tions on whether the Colombian peasants 
were on the side of the Government or if 
they admired other leaders. 

QUESTIONNAIRE NOT USED 

A military questionnaire purportedly to 
be used in barracks to measure the stability 
of the Colombian Army was exhibited to the 
three ministers who had been cited in the 
debate. It was stated that the military 
survey was not used because the researchers 
had objected to it. The researchers had 
resigned from the program, denouncing it 
to the Congressmen. 

Indalecio Lievano Aguirre, a historian and 
representative from the leftwing of the 
Liberal Party, violently attacked Operación 
Simpatico. Its sole object, he said, was to 
obtain data for a determination on sending 
U.S. marines to Colombia at a given time. 

“The political philosophy behind investiga- 
tions such as Operación Simpätico is that 
the U.S. Department of the Army wants to 
keep the social order in Latin America as it 
is today,” he said. 

The Ministers of Government, Defense 
and Foreign Relations, have been asked to 
respond to the accusations that the pro- 
gram violates Colombian sovereignty. They 
have said they will reply next Tuesday. 

It was disclosed unofficially that the 
United States would issue no statement on 
Operación Simpatico until the Colombian 
Government responds to the Congressmen. 

The U.S. Embassy has said the survey was 
sponsored by the American University in 
Washington and carried out by Prof. Howard 
K. Kaufman and Norman D. Smith. Its aim 
was to determine how successful military and 
civic action had been given in the interior, 
the Embassy said. 

Professor Smith, the technical research di- 
rector of the program, said in a recent tele- 
phone interview that he was not a secret 
agent, but simply a college professor doing 
a piece of research. 

PART OF SURVEY COMPLETE 


American University psychologist, Profes- 
sor Smith said that only part of the survey 
had been completed. “All findings are avail- 
able to members of the Colombian Govern- 
ment who have the approval of the coordina- 
tor of the ministries,” he said. 
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“These questions were written and pre- 
pared by Dr. Kaufman and myself,” he said. 
“Any political survey or poll would be offen- 
sive to some people,” he remarked. 

Some observers here criticized the judg- 
ment that the American technical directors 
of Operación Simpatico had used in choosing 
the Colombian researchers for the program. 
The researchers were hired by National Re- 
search of Colombia, a market research con- 
cern under contract with the American Uni- 
versity professors who are doing the study 
for the university’s special operation research 
office in Washington. 

A qualified source said that some of the 
Colombian researchers were students and so- 
cial workers with marked political tendencies 
toward the left. 


AIM or PROGRAM EXPLAINED 


WASHINGTON, February 5.—State Depart- 
ment officials have declined to comment on 
the charges against Operación Simpätico in 
the Colombian legislature, but an official said 
the research project was being carried out by 
the American University under the supervi- 
sion of an interministerial committee of the 
Colombian Government. 


COLOMBIAN’S CHARGE DENIED 


Officials of the Special Operations Research 
Office of American University have denied 
charges that the research project was a form 
of “political-military intervention.” 

In telephone interviews last week, Dr. 
Kaufman and Dr. Greer said that representa- 
tives from the Colombian Ministries of Gov- 
ernment, Defense, and Foreign Relations, sat 
on a working committee that reviewed all the 
questions and data in the study and could 
approve or disapprove its findings. 

The study is financed by the U.S. Army and 
the Department of Defense for $80,000. Its 
aim is to determine whether community proj- 
ects run by the military in Latin American 
countries can bring about changes of atti- 
tude toward the government on the part of 
the people, thus possibly undercutting the 
appeal of insurgent movements. 

The Colombian legislator, Romiro Andrade, 
charged that the results of the investigation 
were being sent directly to Washington 
without control by the Colombian Govern- 
ment, and likened Operación Simpatico with 
the Camelot project. 

[From the Washington Star, Feb. 6, 1966] 
COLOMBIA STUDY CALLED RESEARCH, Nor 
SPYING 


An American University official said yes- 
terday that Operation Simpatico, an inquiry 
now under way in Colombia, “is only re- 
search, not espionage.” 

William A. Lybrand, deputy director of 
American University’s Special Operation Re- 
search Office (SORO) said the new project 
“was undertaken by the American University 
with the consent and cooperation of the 
Colombian Government and with the con- 
currence of the U.S. Department of State.” 

In Colombia, Representative Romiro An- 
drade has accused the Pentagon of having 
financed the operation and said that it vio- 
lates the sovereignty of Colombia. 

Andrade, a representative of the Liberal 
Party’s leftwing faction called the investiga- 
tion a type of disguised political military 
intervention by the United States in Colom- 
bia’s internal affairs. 

He compared Operation Simpatico with the 
Camelot project in Chile which was can- 
celed by the Defense Department last sum- 
mer after widespread criticism. 

Lybrand said in a statement: “SORO is 
an open facility, the majority of whose stud- 
ies are unclassified. SORO has not con- 
ducted, nor will it conduct, any clandestine 
overseas research studies.” 

He described SORO as “an arm of the 
university under contract to the Department 
of the Army.” 
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Lybrand said “SORO’s military sponsor— 
the Army’s Office of the Chief of Research 
and Development has requested of SORO 
only research, not espionage. 

“The types of military civic action projects 
being studied (in Colombia) include medical 
care, road building, and water supply serv- 
ices provided to rural villagers by the Colom- 
bian Army; similar nonmilitary communal 
action programs of other components of the 
Colombian Government are being studied as 
well.” 

Lybrand said “he had been informed that 
representatives of the Colombian Govern- 
ment are expected to explain the project 
more fully in Bogota shortly. 

A State Department spokesman confirmed 
that the Department gave its approval of 
the study. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1966] 


COLOMBIAN SCORES UNITED STATES OVER SUR- 
VEY— LEGISLATOR Says Ir Is New TYPE OF 
INTERVENTION 


BocoTÁ, CoLoMmBIA, February 3.—A Colom- 
bian legislator has accused the Pentagon of 
having financed an investigation that vio- 
lates the sovereignty of Colombia. 

The legislator, Ramiro Andrade, strongly 
criticized the study project, called Operation 
Simpatico, in a speech to the lower house. 
The investigation was designed to test the 
effectiveness of military and civic action pro- 
grams in rural areas. 

Mr, Andrade said “scientific research of this 
nature constitutes a new type of disguised 
political-military intervention by the United 
States that repudiates our national dignity 
and jeopardizes relations between our two 
countries.” 


POLITICAL MOTIVE SEEN 


Observers believe Mr. Andrade is using the 
debate for political reasons. A congressional 
election will be held in Colombia next month. 

It was noted in an editorial in the news- 
paper El Espectador today that the legislator 
made frequent trips to Cuba recently. 

Mr, Andrade, a representative from the 
Liberal Revolutionary Movement, a leftwing 
faction of the Liberal Party, made a two and 
a half hour attack on the activities of the 
National Research of Colombia. He said this 
company, specializing in market research, 
received a contract last July from Prof. Nor- 
man D. Smith and Prof. Howard K. Kaufman 
of the American University in Washington to 
make a study for the Special Operation Re- 
search Office of the United States. 

Addressing the ministers of government, 
defense, and foreign relations, Mr. Andrade 
said the results of the investigation were 
sent directly to Washington without being 
controlled by the Colombian Government. 
He asked the ministers to explain if and why 
they had endorsed the program, which was 
carried out by a team of Colombian re- 
searchers. 

EVIDENCE PROMISED 


Nine researchers resigned from the pro- 
gram several months ago, saying they dis- 
agreed with the type of questions they had 
had to ask. 

The Representative said he would present 
evidence that questions used in the program 
were aimed at obtaining military data for 
the Pentagon. He referred to a question- 
naire, which, he said, was to determine the 
stability of the Colombian armed forces and 
to measure the possibilities of soldiers join- 
ing in a revolutionary uprising. 

A parliamentary group composed of nine 
Representatives has demanded an investiga- 
tion of Operation Simpatico. It represents 
legislators of all shades of political opinion. 

Mr. Andrade compared Operation Simpa- 
tico with the Camelot project, a study made 
in Chile, and Operation Task in Peru. The 
Camelot project was canceled by the Defense 
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Department last July after widespread criti- 
cism. 

Unofficial sources said that the U.S. De- 
fense Department financed the program here 
at a cost of $80,000. 


No COMMENT IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, February 8.—No comment on 
Operation Simpatico was available at the 
State Department tonight. 


[From the Evening Star, Jan. 31, 1966] 


OPERATION SIMPATICO: PENTAGON IN NEW 
LaTIn Row 
(By Walter Pincus) 

Another Pentagon-sponsored overseas so- 
cial sclence research project seems headed 
into a political controversy—this time in 
the Latin American Republic of Colombia. 

Last June, a Chilean controversy over the 
Army’s Project Camelot stirred up a storm 
that put responsibility for all such projects 
with the State Department. 

On Wednesday, a committee of the Colom- 
bian Congress opens an investigation of Op- 
eration Simpatico, another Army project de- 
signed to study the effect of civic action pro- 
grams in developing more favorable civilian 
attitudes toward their governments and mil- 
itary forces. 

Like Camelot—which was to measure and 
forecast social change in less developed coun- 
tries—Simpatico is run through the Special 
Operations Research Office (SORO) of Amer- 
ican University. SORO, in turn, is financed 
by Department of the Army research funds. 


COLOMBIA CLEARANCE 


Unlike Camelot, however, the controversy 
surrounding Simpatico is not over a failure 
to coordinate the overseas research project. 
Both Defense and State were aware of the 
Army-sponsored undertaking which, in turn, 
was cleared in Colombia with that country’s 
Ministries of Government, Defense and For- 
eign Relations. 

What may provoke a major controversy is 
the fact that the Colombian people are un- 
aware of the Pentagon’s sponsorship of a 
project that probes deeply into living condi- 
tions in rural areas and attitudes toward the 
Government and the army. 

With Colombian congressional elections 
little more than a month away, a Colombian 
congressman from a party outside the Gov- 
ernment has raised the issue of Simpatico. 

Last week, according to the New York 
Times, he exhibited part of a Simpatico 
questionnaire which contained such ques- 
tions as “If a leader of the people should 
arise, should he be tall, short, white, 
black, armed, married, over 40 years of age, 
or under?” 

EMBARRASSING AIM 


Observers here believe the public inquiry 
into Simpatico is aimed at embarrassing the 
Colombian Government just prior to the elec- 
tion, 

A spokesman for the Colombian Embassy 
here hastily denied he knew Simpatico was 
financed by the U.S. Army. “It was two pro- 
fessors from American University,” he ex- 
plained. 

A State Department official confirmed that 
the U.S. Embassy in Bogoté had announced 
Simpatico was sponsored by American Uni- 
versity, without adding the information that 
the funds originated with the Pentagon. 

According to officials at SORO, Simpatico 
field work first began in the fall of 1965. 
A study group, called the National Research 
Institute of Colombia, was formed with SORO 
money. Through it two SORO employees 
hired a team of Colombian researchers to do 
the actual questioning. 


INSURGENCY COUNTER? 


Aim of the project was to determine if 
civic action projects—those where the Co- 
lombian Army undertakes public works pro- 
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grams within rural areas—are an efficient 
way to counter the roots of potential in- 
surgency. U.S, military assistance in Co- 
lombia has been used to finance such civic 
action projects. 

The questionnaires used in the project were 
reviewed both by Colombian and U.S. officials 
and the data collected also is made avail- 
able to Colombians as well as SORO person- 
nel here in Washington. 

Data collection was expected to be con- 
cluded in March. 

Though the question of military sponsor- 
ship was raised during last summer’s Came- 
lot controversy, it was drowned out in the 
overriding problem of clearing such projects 
with foreign governments. 

Cleared or not, however, some American 
University officials have feared that their 
work is being hindered by the increasing 
amount of Pentagon research being carried 
on overseas. 

At a recent meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association here, suggestions 
were made that some national academy be 
established to handle financing of all over- 
seas social science research, thus insulating 
the academies from the Pentagon. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 28, 1966] 


AMERICAN RESEARCH PROGRAM ASSAILED 
In COLOMBIA 


BocorA, Cotoms1a, January 27.— 4A parlia- 
mentary commission has demanded a thor- 
ough investigation of Operation Simpatico, a 
research program designed to test the effec- 
tiveness of military and civic action in rural 
areas. 

The Ministers of Government, Defense 
and Foreign Relations have been asked to 
respond in Congress next week to criticism 
by nine Representatives in the lower house 
of the activities of the National Research of 
Colombia, a North American study group. 

The legislators, who represent a wide spec- 
trum of political opinion, will propose to the 
Government that Operation Simpatico be 
suspended on the ground that it violates 
the sovereignty of Colombia. 

Ramiro Andrade, a representative from 
the left wing of the Liberal Party, said in an 
interview that the group was seeking a de- 
bate hostile toward the United States. The 
purpose of the debate, he said, would be to 
investigate the project fully so that relations 
between the United States and Colombia 
would not deteriorate. 

Mr. Andrade said he and several other Rep- 
resentatives were approached last December 
by a number of Colombian researchers who 
had participated in the program since it be- 
gan last July. Nine researchers from a team 
of about 15 resigned last month from the pro- 
gram, saying they disagreed with the type 
of questions that were being formulated. 

Mr. Andrade exhibited part of a question- 
naire that contained such questions as: “If 
a leader of the people should arise, should 
he be tall, short, white, black, armed, mar- 
ried, over 40 years of age, or under?” 

Other questions concerning general living 
conditions in rural areas and some related to 
the internal situation in the Colombian 
Army. 

Mr. Andrade said he had proof that the 
results of the research were sent to the 
Special Operation Research Office in Wash- 
ington, which was in charge of the Camelot 
project, a similar study made last year in 
Chile under the guidance of the Pentagon. 

The Defense Department canceled the 
Camelot project last July after widespread 
criticism. 

An official of the U.S. Embassy said Opera- 
tion Simpatico was a research project to 
test how successful military and civic action 
had been in rural areas. He said the program 
was sponsored by the American University 
in Washington and carried out by Prof. Nor- 
man D. Smith and Prof. Howard R. Kauf- 
man. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


[From the Department of State Bulletin, 
Nov. 8, 1965] 
SCHOLARS AND FOREIGN PoLIicy—VAaRIETIES OF 
RESEARCH EXPERIENCE 
(By Thomas L. Hughes, Director of Intelli- 
gence and Research)! 

President McEwen, members of the Root- 
Jessup Public Affairs Council, ladies and 
gentlemen, 20 years ago I was introduced 
to the history of philosophy in a class taught 
by the then Prof. Robert McEwen, of Carleton 
College, Minnesota. Since then our paths 
have separated, although I have reason to 
believe that our basic philosophies have not. 
At any rate, when this opportunity came 
to confront him again after a score of years, 
I accepted your invitation with appropriate 
trepidation, worried that his retrospective 
judgment tomorrow morning might be rather 
like that absurd couplet which Queen Vic- 
toria commanded Tennyson to write com- 
memorating both the telegraph and the ill- 
ness of the Prince of Wales: 


“Across the wires the electric message came; 
He is no better; he is much the same.” 


I suspect that it was in that same philos- 
ophy class that I was first made aware of 
some of the dimensions of the problem set 
for discussion tonight. I learned that in 
404 B.C. some energetic young men took 
over the government of Athens. Several of 
them had been students at a local academy 
of political science. The idea occurred to 
them to appoint a distinguished professor 
of politics to office. He accepted. His name 
was Plato. The government—that of Critias 
and the Thirty Tyrants—was one of the 
worst Athens has had, before or since. The 
professor lasted only a few months. An out- 
raged city booted the government out of 
office. Ever since there has been a certain 
Magnetic tension between scholars and 
statesmen—a tension into the midst of 
which, to my surprise, I have lately found 
myself inadvertently propelled. 

And so it came to pass that your committee 
and I compromised on “Scholars and Foreign 
Policy: Varieties of Research Experience” as 
a title for this lecture. I had been tempted 
by others such as “The Relevance of Re- 
search,” “The Researcher and the Re- 
searched.” “Research in Search of an Audi- 
ence,” or again, aiming in the direction of my 
erstwhile philosophy professor, the more 
whimsical question: “Laocoon: Research or 
Foreign Policy?” 

At any rate you can see that I was deter- 
mined to talk about the significant but ob- 
scure topic of research and foreign policy, 
rather than opt for some other, obviously 
more glamorous, crisis that could readily 
come to mind. I had mixed motives: partly 
because two famous sons of Hamilton Col- 
lege—Elihu Root and Philip Jessup—blended 
statecraft and scholarship at their rarest and 
best; partly because yours was the most re- 
spectable academic audience available when 
the need arose to speak to this subject; partly 
because new procedures setting the first 
guidelines for U.S. Government behavior in 
the foreign area research field were being 
readied for release in Washington; and partly 
because the State Department, only fitfully 
adjusting to its reputation as a “bowl of jelly” 
filled with “irrevocably conventional minds,” 
has simultaneously been attacked for too 
vigorously disdaining research. 

I do have a bona fide claim to speak. The 
bureau which I head traces its lineage at least 
back to the time when Elihu Root as Secre- 
tary of State first modernized the Depart- 
ment’s archaic filing system in use since 


1Root-Jessup lecture, made at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y., on Oct. 21 (press re- 
lease 250). 
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1789. In our presumption we like to think 
that Webster’s famous plea in the Dart- 
mouth College case applies to our bureau of 
research scholars just as it applies to Hamil- 
ton: “It is a small college, but there are those 
who love it.“ 

We are a proud, happy, spirited little band 
of 350, and we think of things that would 
astonish you. For instance, already this 
week we have corporately encompassed about 
120 old nations, discovered 2 new ones, esti- 
mated 3 elections, cast bets on the composi- 
tion of 2 cabinets, fretted over 1 unilateral 
declaration of independence and another 
mutiny, noted the decline of 2 new emerg- 
ing forces and the resurgence of 1 old 
established force, and discounted 3 abortive 
plots erroneously attributed to the CIA. 

We have done our part to sharpen under- 
standing on a variety of standard issues: e.g., 
which juntas are good ones and which 
juntas are bad; where reunification is a hope 
and where it is a hindrance; when the case 
for counterinsurgency outweighs the case 
for insurgency, and vice versa; how a coup 
d'etat may be preferable to a coup de grace; 
when confrontation is called for and when 
it gets in the way; how to deescalate un- 
wanted escalations, and how to escalate 
wanted ones; when religious fervor is a help 
and when it is a headache; where building 
bridges makes sense and where blowing them 
up makes more sense; when self-determina- 
tion is morally indispensable and when it is 
not; why it is sometimes so difficult for both 
sides to engage at the same time in negotia- 
tions from strength. 

Not that we are consulted on every foreign 
policy problem or indeed on every move that 
the State Department makes. For instance, 
despite its relevance to research, we were not 
consulted in advance about Yale Univer- 
sity’s Columbus Day publication of the pre- 
Columbian map which so reassured Scan- 
dinavia and offended the Mediterranean. 
The reaction of a monarchist newspaper in 
Madrid rivaled the kind of protests we have 
been receiving on Government research proj- 
ects abroad: Yale’s action, it said, was “an 
incredibly belligerent plan, prepared care- 
fully for some time, to pulverize the glory 
of Spain in the discovery of the New World 
by Christopher Columbus.” The paper 
added with a kind of deductive logic only 
appreciated in New Haven that “if the dis- 
covery of America had been left to the 
Vikings, there would be no Yale University 
today.” 

Nor were we consulted last week when art 
imitated life a little too closely and 9 of 27 
paintings by a surrealist Belgian Embassy 
wife were taken away from a special show- 
ing in the State Department’s exhibition 
hall for dealing too frankly with the human 
anatomy. 

Unfortunately this whole episode compli- 
cates my life even further. The State De- 
partment’s art critics and custodians are— 
and hopefully will remain—anonymous. 
But the Department’s research work, re- 
cently augmented by a new assignment of 
certain quasi-judicial functions in the Gov- 
ernment research field at large, has publicly 
been bestowed upon me. Indeed these 
duties have now become so insistent that the 
only time I have for art is en route from 
my Office to the office of the Secretary of 
State. From an artistic point of view, that 
is an eminently sobering experience. You 
will be glad to know that it largely consists 
of a compulsory viewing first thing every 
morning of your own benefactor and favorite 
son. For as the Secretary’s private elevator 
halts at the seventh floor, its steel doors 
automatically open, and there, unavoidably 
confronting the passenger, in rich oils and 
soft lighting, is the Honorable Elihu Root— 
waistcoat and all—a triumph of propriety 
over all artistic waywardness, 
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THE CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Consider Elihu Root’s description of his 
professors here on this campus a hundred 
years ago: 

“These professors were poor as the world 
goes, but they had a wealth that money can- 
not create. They loved their subjects and 
were happy in their work. They rejoiced in 
the exercise of their powers. They were 
content with simple pleasures. They filled 
the atmosphere about them with an enthu- 
slasm for learning and literature. They 
sought for truth as one who strives in a 
game. They never talked or thought about 
money or investments or profits. They took 
little heed of all those things for which men 
are striving and wearing out their lives in 
the marketplaces of a materialistic civiliza- 
tion.” 

Neither the euphoria of secrecy nor the 
temptations of affluence were operating in 
this pastoral scene. There was no security 
curtain dividing faculty meetings then be- 
tween the “cleared and the great uncleared.” 
It was long before the coming of age of 
“social science,” let alone “applied” social 
science; long before professors wanted to 
make a difference in the hard, political 
world; long before “policy orientation” 
pulled academic advisers into important na- 
tional events; long before the three-way mi- 
gration began from campus to congressional 
committee to executive branch office and 
back again—and hence even longer still be- 
fore a member of the Cabinet would survey 
the Washington scene and demand that all 
Ph. D.’s be cleaned out of the Government. 

Yet the statistics have continued to rise. 
Today there are reputedly 5,000 academics 
in the Cambridge area alone who are con- 
sultants to the Government. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the total research and development 
expenditure of this country comes from the 
Federal Government, 92 percent of that go- 
ing for defense research. One way or an- 
other, parts of the Government itself have 
now had experience in dealing with substan- 
tially the whole range of human endeavor in 
most parts of the world—and this fact itself 
has become both a stimulus and a magnet 
for greater academic involvement. 

Few would disagree with Harold Lass- 
well’s description of the problem: 

“The continuing crisis of national security 
in which we live calls for the most efficient 
use of the manpower, facilities, and resources 
of the American people. Highly trained tal- 
ent is always scarce and costly. Hence the 
crisis poses the problem of utilizing our in- 
tellectual resources with the wisest economy. 
If our policy needs are to be served, what 
topics of research are most worthy of pur- 
suit? What manpower and facilities should 
be allocated to official agencies and to private 
institutions for the prosecution of research? 
What are the most promising methods of 
gathering facts and interpreting their sig- 
nificance for policy? How can facts and in- 
terpretations be made effective in the de- 
cisionmaking process itself? 

These are the right questions, but at best 
we have made uneven progress in answering 
them. And along with the progress have 
come new sets of problems. Especially dur- 
ing the past few months, some of our leading 
scholars have outdone one another in de- 
scribing the growing predicament of schol- 
arly research and foreign policy. “American 
social science is in a crisis of ethics,” says one 
distinguished critic. “Its motives, tech- 
niques, and practitioners are falling into dis- 
repute.” “The scholar and the policymaker 
have become somewhat interundistinguish- 
able,” says another. A third speaks of the 
“jungular quality of academic relations with 
government,” of the “corrosion of scholarly 
integrity and indeed identify in the gov- 
ernment-research-university relationship.” 
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Still another stresses: It is in the area of for- 
eign affairs where the academic community 
and the Government attract and repel one 
another with the most vigor.” 

Let me set up for you a series of hypo- 
thetical characters to dramatize the atmos- 
pherics currently surrounding scholars as 
they conduct foreign area research. These 
fictional vignettes themselves will serve to 
suggest some of the current varieties of re- 
search experience as they affect U.S. foreign 
policy. Let us consider the varying per- 
spectives as seen from the campus, from 
Washington, and from the foreign capital by 
the willing scholar, the skeptical scholar, the 
university administrator, the eager bureau- 
crat, the reluctant bureaucrat, the Congress- 
man, the American ambassador, the overre- 
searched foreigner, the foreign minister, the 
foreign scholar, and the foreign press. 

The willing scholar is deeply convinced 
that what the Government needs most is 
creative research and that what he needs 
most is funds. He can bring to foreign pol- 
icy councils the best that the academic world 
can offer to inform the decisionmaking proc- 
ess with better data, systematic analysis, and 
balanced assessment of probabilities and 
options. He can help rescue policymakers 
from misinformation, bias, intuition, and 
hunch. 

This willing scholar glories in his relation- 
ship with policy and action. Perhaps he has 
been asked and decided not to join the Gov- 
ernment. In any case he is happy to stay 
outside and help. He has an active desire 
for the best of both worlds and feels secure 
in preserving his integrity. He may or may 
not be caught up in intramural contentious- 
ness among branches of social science. He 
may be one of the behavioral scientists who 
feel that the military services should not 
sponsor behavioral science research under 
any circumstances. On the other hand, 
especially if he is devoted to large-scale re- 
search, he may feel that the military are the 
best possible patrons, that they have a good 
record of not imposing conditions which 
would infringe on his freedom of inquiry, 
and that any Department of State censor- 
ship constitutes unwarranted control over 
this freedom. 

The skeptical scholar looks on academic- 
government relations as at best a trial mar- 
riage on both sides—or even a highly big- 
amous relationship replete with conflicting 
sets of loyalties and new obligations disturb- 
ingly imposed on old, established proprieties. 
He doubts his and his colleagues’ ability to 
resist official influence on their thinking and 
believes that Government-oriented research- 
ers inevitably become more responders than 
creators. He believes that when scholars be- 
come contractors or consultants to the Gov- 
ernment, they tend to find themselves sup- 
porters of Government policy and do not 
ordinarily feel free to make basic criticism 
or to suggest alternatives outside the general 
direction of official policy. Some of the 
skeptical scholars would draw their per- 
sonal permissible limit of involvement at 
the Peace Corps; others would go so far as 
to include State. 

The skeptical scholar is for “freedom of 
thought” and whatever self-interest that 
protects. He worries about the abuses of 
research. He is suspicious of Government 
influence on the allocation of research ef- 
forts. He notes that proponents of compet- 
ing policy positions inside Government at- 
tack and counterattack, wielding their own 
social science researches and corroding the 
concept of objective research in the process. 
He may be deeply concerned about the effects 
of careless research abroad—not only be- 
cause it embarrasses the U.S. Government 
and the academic community but also be- 
cause it dries up his own access to foreign 
contacts and reduces his own acceptability 
overseas. And as a final affront, abroad he 
finds himself suspected of being in the Gov- 
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ernment’s secret employ anyway, despite all 
his protestations of innocence. 

The university administrator has a per- 
spective all his own. “In general the gov- 
erning need in American academic life is 
for more reading and research, not less,” 
said Dean McGeorge Bundy in September 
1960, in his waning months at Harvard. 

“Our best universities * * * have never 
had a better patron than the Federal Gov- 
ernment at its best. * Certainly all 
large-scale financial support creates dangers 
against which universities must be alert. 
But what evidence is there * * * that the 
Federal Government is intrinsically more 
dangerous than other backers? * * * 

“Some departments in some places [Bundy 
continued] are dangerously influenced by the 
marketplace of contract funds. * * * Some 
men build foolish empires; some spread 
themselves too thin in conferences and con- 
sultations; some are indeed remittance men 
abroad. Few if any universities have yet 
made the right place in their communities 
for the members of large-scale research in- 
stallations.” 

He went on to speak of “danger of a weak- 

ening, particularly among younger scien- 
tists and social scientists, of the great tradi- 
tion of research and teaching as a single 
way of life,” and he mentioned “the occa- 
sional but real problem which is created 
when too much money chases too little 
talent.” 
These are problems enough [he con- 
cluded] but there is not one which cannot 
be dealt with intelligently, and not one which 
outweighs the general and overriding fact 
that American academic men, few of them 
affluent and none of them saints, are, on the 
whole, growing in quality and in effective 
service of all sorts, year by year.” 

Most university leaders probably agree. 
Conscious of the ever-increasing contribu- 
tions of research to policy, aware of the 
status which zed research brings to 
their universities, and pleased with the funds 
which often accompany prestige in research, 
they are willing to pay the price of whatever 
ethical paradoxes may attend their universi- 
ties’ growing involvement with government, 

Even for the trivial problem of the un- 
wanted but tenure-holding faculty member 
which occasionally vexes a university admin- 
istration, foreign research may again provide 
an answer. From time to time there have 
been suggestions in the academic commu- 
nity that certain presidents are not averse to 
permitting certain of their faculty to go 
abroad on indefinitely extended sabbatical 
leave. 

This is a social situation not dissimilar 
from the famous New York meeting of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Elihu Root on March 20, 1917. They were 
full of war talk and had just led 600 Repub- 
licans at the Union League Club in a virtual 
declaration of war on Germany ahead of the 
Government. They met in a cafe after the 
meeting. Theodore Roosevelt was bubbling 
over with fighting zeal and the conviction 
that he should have a military command 
abroad. “You must see Wilson,” he declared, 
turning to Root and Hughes, “and get his 
consent to let me go.” Teddy’s voice deep- 
ened with solemnity and emotion. “I must 
go,” he said, “but I will not come back. My 
sons will go too, and they will not come 
back.” For a moment there was silence out 
of respect for the former President’s evident 
sincerity. Then Root spoke up: “Theodore, 
if you can make Wilson believe that you will 
not come back, he will let you go.” Some- 
times, as we all understand, academic rela- 
tions are like that. 

The eager bureaucrat by definition needs 
no convincing of the desirability of research. 
He knows that research can help him to gen- 
erate and make available new data; discrim- 
inate between data so as to select out the 
trivial from the crucial; evaluate new data 
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against already known facts and anticipate 
data not yet known; compare events between 
different societies and through different time 
periods; identify his alternative choices and 
assess their likely results; anticipate the 
probable courses of action of others; and 
perhaps most important over the long run, 
order data into theoretical patterns that will 
help him understand whole classes of events. 
He knows that policy problems can be an 
important stimulation to research as well as 
a useful test of the utility of research. He 
may be in the Department of State, familiar 
with and impressed with the many current 
uses of behavioral sciences by his depart- 
ment in recruitment, management, consul- 
tants, lecturers in training programs, re- 
search contracts, professional meetings, and 
the collection and indexing of information as 
a public service on research projects. Or, on 
the contrary, he may be in another depart- 
ment of government which happens to have 
available funds—and his attitude toward the 
Department of State may best be summed 
up in the Biblical cadence, “They toil not, 
neither do they spin.” He wishes the State 
Department had the initiative as well as the 
money to take the lead, but as things are, 
he is willing to do his bit where he is with 
what he has. 

The reluctant bureaucrat wants freedom 
of action: He thinks of himself as a man who 
respects action above abstraction. He be- 
lieves in the sixth sense—only the inside 
professional can handle problems. He sees 
academic research as either an ivory tower 
impediment or irrelevant. He is skeptical 
about the research product, even suspicious 
of it. If he is a policymaker, his own self- 
esteem may be involved. He is not about to 
be deprived of all but the ceremonial steps in 
certifying policy, with interpreters and 
evaluators, shapers and policy-oriented ad- 
visers filling up the interstices of the proce- 
dures of policymaking. He knows that the 
meaning of facts is not self-evident. It must 
be construed—and that is his job. He has a 
strong feeling that while “factual research” 
may be useful, anything beyond that is a 
highly questionable residue from the over- 
eagerness of social scientists in selling them- 
selves. In his mind’s eye he sees peripatetic 
squads of affluent professors and subsidized 
investigators cross-fertiltzing“ their foreign 
travels. Apart from its incomprehensibility, 
he questions the objectivity, currency, rele- 
vance, and excessive cost of the research he 
has seen. For him research is “academic” in 
the most pejorative sense. 

The Congressman’s view is as varied as the 
many-colored strands that make up the rich 
tapestry of congressional sentiment: the 
watchdog of the Treasury, the promoter of 
liberal arts for the new all-purpose Amer- 
ican soldier, the champion of behavioral re- 
search, the exposer of excessive governmental 
secrecy, the traditionalist who finds it hard 
to jettison the notion that foreign policy 
should still be considered the prerogative of 
the Department of State, and the traditional- 
ist who finds it hard not to ask day after 
day, “Why isn’t something done about the 
State Department?” One of the latter 
recently became so upset about what he 
called “that huge unidentified army of un- 
elected bureaucrats buried in the classified 
civil service ranks at sub-Cabinet level * * * 
the career, sedentary, oddball, self-satisfied, 
empire-building bureaucrats infesting the 
State Department” that he has introduced 
a bill to abolish the Department itself. 

The American Ambassador naturally is 
concerned with avoiding embarrassment and 
political risk, for good relations with foreign 
nationals are central to his job and reputa- 
tion. His position often highlights the short- 
run disadvantages over the longrun advan- 
tages of risky research. He must broker the 
research pressures from Washington against 
needs as he sees them, factor in his own re- 
porting function, consider the desire of the 
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host government for some kinds of research 
and its resistance to others, assist American 
researchers in approaching their foreign 
tasks, and try to keep open his own lines to 
all elements of the society around him. At 
minimum he will insist on his right to be 
informed of all U.S. Government-sponsored 
research in his area, If he is an Ambassador 
to one of the newly developing nations, espe- 
cially if he has an academic background him- 
self, he may be poignantly aware of the need 
for research—and therefore of the irony that 
our consuming new interest in political de- 
velopment is occurring at just the time when 
doors are closing to sensitive foreign academic 
intervention. 

The overresearched foreigner, be he Af- 
rican prime minister or Asian village chief, 
is beginning to tire of relating his tribal 
antecedents to one eager American Ph. D. 
candidate after another. The number and 
aggressiveness of our overlapping researchers, 
the demands on the time and patience of the 
hosts, the frequent insensitivity to the 
nuances required by dignity and respect, are 
adding up here and there to embarrassment, 
annoyance, and distaste for a new brand of 
“academic imperialism.” The guinea-pig 
complex begins to fuel latent suspicions of 
end use. Sometimes it is a question of sim- 
ple quantitative saturation. Other times it 
is a question of ethics and judgment. 

Foreign ministers, as our protocol officers at 
home and abroad are coming to discover, are 
beginning to regard internal research in their 
countries like internal insurgency, as an ex- 
tension of international politics, Some for- 
eign governments welcome this development 
and look upon American research as a new 
means of cementing their ties with Washing- 
ton. They see our research as a useful, 
mutually beneficial effort bringing extra 
political and economic benefits along with it. 
Whether they favor or oppose it, however, a 
decision by the U.S. Government to study is 
assumed by foreign governments to be a con- 
scious political act. They all attribute moti- 
vations and intentions to us which we don’t 
often deserve. Thus as one scholar with field 
experience in Latin America wrote recently: 

“It is not easy to give Latin Americans a 
satisfactory explanation of the role of the 
U.S. Government in the research activity, 
especially when the research involved is mili- 
tary and uses inflammatory words like 
war * * * and insurgency in describing the 
research project. * It is hard for Latin 
Americans to understand why the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, especially a military agency of it, 
would support research in Latin America, if 
not for a military purpose.” 

Then if something big and dramatic comes 
along, like the Army's $6 million unclassified 
counterinsurgency study in Latin America, 
Project Camelot, the scholar looks like an 
agent. Camelot crashed into the headlines in 
Chile soon after we had landed troops in 
Santo Domingo, and it immediately became 
associated with interventionism and milita- 
rism. Camelot was seen as part of a carefully 
planned policy. Then when it was discovered 
that our Embassy didn’t know about the proj- 
ect, the whole episode became all the more 
conspiratorial in impact, convincing more 
critics than ever that our Latin American 
policy is really being made in the Pentagon. 
The fact that such projects have been 
planned without conspiratorial intent is im- 
material. A Chilean Assembly debate and 
committee investigation followed, with an 
official protest, a banishment, and indeter- 
minate effects on scholars and foreign policy 
alike. 

The foreign scholar is not left unscathed 
by events of this sort. Ideological-political 
susceptibilities of intellectuals and govern- 
ment officials in host countries build upon 
one another and can speed the adverse re- 
actions. The canons of academic openness 
take on added importance. There is a quick- 
ened interest in the foreign academic com- 
munity in the revelation of sources of funds, 
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premises of studies, nature of data, bases of 
conclusions of all U.S. research. Moreover, 
no other country has anything quite like our 
special phenomena of academic mobility in 
and out of Government; so this adds to every- 
one’s ability to comprehend the fine dis- 
tinctions we make about auspices. A fun- 
damental American national resource—the 
credibility of the independence of private 
research—tends to disappear and get lost in 
a blurred impression of Governmental in- 
terest. 

The environment also includes, of course, 
the generally large and available publicity 
on “invisible government,” with all of the 
lurid allegations of pernicious CIA activity. 

At minimum the foreign scholar will want 
to protect himself from an overidentification 
with American research; he will want to 
diversify his contacts and hedge his bets. 
As Gabriel Almond has pointed out: 

“This problem exists even for the more 
sophisticated indigenous scholar who is not 
himself worried about involvement with the 
United States and U.S. sponsored research 
but who has to worry about the way in 
which his colleagues or his students will 
view such involvement.” 

The foreign press affords a final perspec- 
tive. It is not only the Communist editor 
who waits for every morsel of anti-Amer- 
icanism to expolit across his front pages and 
for whom the written words of heedlessly 
drafted research projects are an extra 
bonanza. Careless, ill-considered, ineptly 
performed research abroad quickly activates 
the press and politics of most of the world, 
embarrassing our friends, delighting our foes, 
and promoting both the broad-brush polem- 
ics of the professional anti-American as well 
as the satirical stilettos of Punch. The lat- 
ter’s subscribers were recently treated to the 
following replay of the Camelot affair: 

“The U.S. Defense Department is collating 
intelligence on ‘the internal conditions and 
prospects of certain foreign countries in case 
of civil strife which could lead to American 
military involvement,’ The next probe could 
be practically anywhere, 

“Internal war potential (estimate): This 
summary to be completed by senior agent in 
country concerned, and returned to depart- 
ment K 88, Pentagon, Washington, 

“Country: Great Britain. 

“Current relation to U.S, class II ally: No. 
Now reclassified class III shading to class IV. 

“Current government: Democratic, mild 
Socialist, weak. 

“Current opposition (if any): Democratic, 
mild Socialist, ultraweak. 

“Potential strong man: Nil. Monty? Old 
and pro-Mao, but antiqueer. Ask Ike. 

“Potential junta: Choose from Gavin 
Astor,* Randolph Churchill,* Douglas Insole, 
Lord Chandos, Enoch Powell,* Sir Cyril Os- 
borne, Edward Martell. Approach names 
starred tactfully. 

“Military preparedness: 4,000 bearskins, 1 
TSR-2, best ceremonial cannon in Europe. 
Rudimentary navy, three unexploded H- 
bombs (1956 vintage). Three new rival staff 
cars at drawingboard stage. Didn’t they 
have that rocket—Blue something? Check 
and report. 

“Mood of populace: Apathetic. 

“Indications of Communist leanings: 
Eagerness to trade with Red China (or any- 
body); notorious socialized medicine; hys- 
terical press-inspired anti-Americanism over 
Cuba, Vietnam, Dominica, Rembrandt; fail- 
ure to distinguish between East and West 
Germans as objects of distaste; fury over 
American military buildup (especially arms 
sales successes); poor evangelical record; 
adoption of Centigrade thermometer. Con- 
sult psychological department re their mother 
love quotient. 

“Probable course of crisis: Deadlock of 
present U.S.-tolerating Government already 
reached, causing frustration among leftwing 
activists, especially one Frank Cousins (cur- 
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rently neutralized by nebulous Cabinet post). 
He may attempt coup with massive trade 
union backing, stimulating countercoup by 
landowners and business interests; latter 
faction certain to founder on internal dis- 
sension over leadership (see appendix G for 
recent history of Conservative Party and 
compare our difficulties with Saigon), but 
will give Reds excuse to intervene and as- 
sume command of country. Shock troops of 
so-called intellectuals reported to be forming 
guerrilla groups in Hampstead, Islington, and 
most campuses. 

“Suggested military action by United 
States Nil: Loss of GB unlikely to affect 
events in southeast Asia, might even simplify 
things. Anyway, it’s a little country and a 
long way away. Didn't someone say that 
about some place, some time? Check with 
records.” 

A FIRM NATIONAL POLICY 

I emphasized earlier that most of these 
illustrations were hypothetical. All the 
more need to do so, because I have three 
more characters, none of whom are hypo- 
thetical. I take them in order of rank, 
starting with— 

The President of the United States: The 
eyes of Washington were opened this sum- 
mer, partly by newspaper publicity, on some 
of the problems and issues mentioned above. 
The President quickly decided to establish a 
firm national policy on the main new issue 
that concerned the Government—the possi- 
bly adverse effect of Government activity 
in research on foreign relations. He wrote a 
letter which recognizing this possible harm, 
specified that proposals for such research 
should be examined to insure their propriety 
in this respect. In his letter the President 
said: 2 * * Iam determined that no Gov- 
ernment sponsorship of foreign area research 
should be undertaken which in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of State would ad- 
versely affect United States foreign rela- 
tions.” Therefore he commissioned my sec- 
ond remaining character to establish effec- 
tive procedures—and that character is the 
Secretary of State himself. 

The Secretary of State looked at this re- 
sponsibility with the eyes of a man who had 
fostered research both as a college professor 
and college dean, and as president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation—a man who has 
shown a positive and personal interest in the 
research activities in his own Department. 
Secretary Rusk stated his own belief in the 
value of research when he told a congres- 
sional committee recently that “research has 
become indispensable to the intelligent 
formulation and implementation of foreign 
policy.” He has repeatedly acknowledged 
the contribution that the social and behay- 
ioral sciences can make to foreign policy and 
has welcomed the increased interest of other 
Government departments in social and polit- 
ical research on foreign affairs. 

At the same time he has noted that official 
sponsorship of research can be very sensi- 
tive in our relations with foreign countries, 
and that there are stages of sensitivity that 
turn first upon the auspices of the research 
and secondly on the subject matter. 

In his experience with a major founda- 
tion, Secretary Rusk learned years ago that 
sensitivity exists whenever nationals of one 
country move into another country to in- 
vestigate matters that are sensitive there. 
He knows that some research that can be 
done on a purely private basis becomes 
sensitive when any government becomes 
connected with it. He knows that there is 
still a higher level of sensitivity if the 
armed forces of a foreign country are in- 
volved in the research. As he told the Con- 
gress, “the promised value of research under- 
taken to support our foreign policy must be 
balanced against the costs of doing it in 
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terms of possible damage to our foreign rela- 
tions.” Clearly someone has to make that 
initial judgment. 

The Director of Intelligence and Research 
is my remaining character. As chairman of 
a new Foreign Affairs Research Council, he 
has been given the responsibility by the Sec- 
retary for making this judgment.“ It will 
not surprise you to hear that I consider the 
assignment a reasonable one. 


THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Since the end of World War II our bureau 
has been the Department’s research arm. 
Our professional analysts are widely ac- 
quainted with and respected by private 
scholars specializing in foreign affairs. We 
were the first in Government to establish a 
specific staff, the Office of External Re- 
search, based on our conviction that social 
and behavioral research outside Government 
was making an essential contribution to 
foreign policy. For 15 years this office has 
served as a bridge between Government re- 
search needs and resources and the academic 
community concerned with foreign affairs. 
Thus in the daily work of our bureau we 
have found ourselves dealing with many of 
the varieties of research experience which 
we have just discussed. 

Inside the Government our direct experi- 
ence with the policymakers has provided a 
miniature distillation of some of the overall 
problems of the scholar and foreign policy. 
In principle the interest is enormous and the 
market huge. But our scholars are more 
aware than most of the problems of research 
consumption: of the congestion of material; 
of the proliferation and confluence of exces- 
sive paper at the top of the Government; of 
the absorption limits of even the most bril- 
liant policymakers; of the temptations to 
take arms against a sea of papers, and by 
opposing, end them; of the quantity-quality 
problem, the relativities of numbers, talents, 
gaps, strains, informal roles; of the uneven- 
ness of interests, needs, and attention to 
specific subjects at specific times. 

Our own daily experience has taught us 
something about work-impact ratios and cost 
effectiveness, We know something too about 
writing for an unknown audience which may 
include a spectrum of readership from desk 
officer to President. Our own Bureau is living 
testimony to the tolerance of the rest of the 
Department of State for a very vibrant, criti- 
cal, independent group of scholars, writing 
in its very midst, fearless of policy control. 

We lay no claim to extrasensory perception 
about the relations of scholars and foreign 
policy; or even about all the exhilarating 
varieties of research experience. But what- 
ever we are, we are not naive. 

We know something about the repertory 
of research techniques. 

We can tell a research design when we 
see one. 

We know that some questions are funda- 
mentally unresearchable. 

We understand that it makes some differ- 
ence whether one sees research from within 
or without, 

We are well aware that the temptation in- 
side the Government is to deal with the im- 
mediate and neglect the long term and 
fundamental. 

We know something about the problem of 
interacting bureaucracies. 

We know that there are varying margins 
of influence for research, as for all other ac- 
tive elements that affect the governmental 
process. 

We know that there are disinterested in- 
siders just as there are disinterested out- 
siders. 

We know that one of the problems is how 
to keep interested insiders fruitfully in touch 
with interested outsiders and still preserve all 
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concerned from the taints of special interest 
and conflict of interest. 

We know that ideally there should be a 
better mix of research efforts within Govern- 
ment and between Government and the 
scholarly world—a better balance between 
research and operations, between depart- 
mental in-house and external research, be- 
tween Government and private research, be- 
tween basic and applied research. 

Like all intelligent men, we stop to ask 
ourselves now and then: What is objectivity? 

We are aware that the needs of government 
have led to some distortion of academic de- 
velopment. For example, the “human rela- 
tions area” files contain as many source pa- 
pers on Vietnam as on all of South America. 

We are as concerned as anyone else over 
the tendency of bad research to drive out 
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good. 

We are all in favor of letting sleeping 
dogmas lie. 

We know that there has been in the past, 
and undoubtedly is today, a cultural lag be- 
tween scholarly discovery and the making of 
policy, the advent of the Sino-Soviet rift 
being just one dramatic case in point. 

We know, as advanced social scientists 
have known right along, that Government, 
like society, needs a continuing refinement 
and clarification of its goals, a deliberate re- 
ordering of its priorities, a constant raising 
to the level of consciousness of its categories 
of preferred events. 

We are absolutely committed to the propo- 
sition that there is a greater need for re- 
search and understanding on other countries. 

Indeed we may know, better than most, 
what exciting opportunities in foreign af- 
fairs confront the research world. 

We suspect that our future needs will be 
greater than our present ones. 

We are convinced that after all the vaiues 
are acknowledged, the preservation of two 
perspectives, one governmental and one aca- 
demic, remains indispensable, that homog- 
enization and tendencies toward it are in- 
herently undesirable. 

Indeed, the deadlines and crises of the re- 
search organizations inside Government give 
us a special stake in the detachment and 
depth to which private research at its best 
is conducive. To the degree that the private 
research community can exercise its untram- 
meled good judgment, free from outside 
pressures, any and all, real and A 
private research can continue to generate the 
basic intellectual capital on which we de- 
pend. 

Because in the past the State Department 
has not supported empirical, quantitative 
studies that require large resources, we have 
been charged with being intellectually con- 
servative. The fact is that we have never 
had the resources to be anything but con- 
servative in these matters. Nevertheless we 
recognize the need to find a new balance be- 
tween private endowments and public sup- 
port to assure the necessary sustenance of 
social science research. Many of us are con- 
cerned that the overall flow of Government 
funds to social scientists studying foreign 
societies should not be reduced, but aug- 
mented. 

Hence, even as we assume our new role of 
screening Government-sponsored research 
for possible foreign policy damage, we are 
well aware that our major function is not 
to stifle research but to encourage it. We 
have no intention of deciding for other 
Government agencies what research is or is 
not important, how much they should spend 
or whom they should hire, or what methods 
their researchers should employ. The spon- 
soring agency has been and will continue to 
be the best judge of the value of a research 
project in meeting its own needs. State De- 
partment review is solely for the purpose of 
safeguarding our foreign relations from pre- 
dictable harm. 
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THE NEW PROCEDURES 

I know that there has been grave concern 
over the procedures which will govern our 
new clearance responsibilities. Those pro- 
cedures themselves will shortly be released. 

In the Department we have set up machin- 
ery to review the foreign affairs research pro- 
posals of other agencies both thoroughly and 
expeditiously. This will be done by a Foreign 
Affairs Research Council, which I chair. The 
other members represent the Department's 
Policy Planning and Politico-Military Affairs 
Offices and our regional and functional bu- 
reaus. Our Office of External Research will 
staff the Council, handling directly the bulk 
of proposals which I am sure can be re- 
viewed quickly and positively and will not 
require Council action. In addition to decid- 
ing difficult cases, the Council also has been 
charged by the Secretary with determining 
Department needs for external research and 
setting our policy with regard to such re- 
search, 

Our review procedures, drawn up in con- 
sultation with the Bureau of the Budget, will 
shortly be in the hands of 20 other Govern- 
ment agencies. Let me tell you what our 
guidelines will be. First, we are concerned 
only with research projects in the social and 
behavioral sciences dealing with interna- 
tional relations, or with foreign areas and 
peoples, conducted in the United States or 
abroad, which are supported by Federal 
agencies. We have no intention and no au- 
thority to review either private research or 
research conducted within an agency by 
Government employees. 

Second, we distinguish between two kinds 
of research: that supported by the foreign 
affairs, defense, and intelligence agencies; 
and that supported by all other Government 
agencies, such as the major domestic de- 
partments or the basic research agencies. 
To us this distinction is a very important 
one. We see a substantial difference be- 
tween the foreign policy risks of research 
conducted abroad in support of the mis- 
sion of the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Defense, for instance, and the 
research conducted with the help of such 
agencies as the Office of Education or the 
Department of Agriculture. Moreover, we 
think the grants made by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to American scholars dif- 
fer substantially from contracts and grants 
made by other U.S. Government agencies 
which are usually designed to produce an- 
swers to questions of operational significance 
to the agencies. It does not seem to us de- 
sirable to impose on private research proj- 
ects supported by the NSF the review and 
clearance necessary for foreign affairs re- 
search funded by operating agencies, 

In the first case—the overseas operating 
agencies—we shall in general request them 
to make no commitment until we have had 
an opportunity to review the proposal and 
give them our clearance. We have told them 
that they should expect our response with- 
in 2 weeks. In the second case—all other 
agencies, except the NSF—we shall ask them 
to inform us of their proposed projects. 
They will not need an explicit clearance from 
the State Department to go ahead. 

Third, the procedures will clearly state the 
belief that the sponsoring agency is the best 
judge of a project related to its mission. We 
have no intention of second-guessing any 
other Government agency. Its views as to 
the value of a study will be taken fully into 
account. Our review will not mean State 
Department endorsement of a project; rather 
the purpose is limited to the avoidance of 
damage to our foreign relations. 

Fourth, our review does not extend to 
grants to academic institutions for general 
purposes related to foreign affairs research. 
We are concerned with support of specific 
research projects having the explicit approval 
of other Government agencies. 
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Fifth, we are concerned with the initiation 
of projects that could stir up sensitivities 
overseas, not with controlling the findings of 
Government-supported research. We will 
not censor research reports or in any other 
way attempt to influence the findings of 
scholars whose work enjoys Government 
funding. 

Sixth, and most important, the responsi- 
bility for the wise expenditure of research 
funds remains in each agency under the 
authority of the President and the Congress. 
The State Department has not become, and 
does not wish to be, the controller for Gov- 
ernment foreign affairs research. 

In these procedures we have made every 
allowance for ease and speed so as to facil- 
itate research. We hope these procedures 
will not prove cumbersome. Should they 
become so in spite of our best judgment at 
present, they can easily be modified. In fact 
we plan to review the procedures in 6 months 
in consultation with interested Government 
agencies and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Hence, to all of our farflung and inter- 
ested audiences—on the campuses, in Wash- 
ington, and abroad—let me conclude by say- 
ing that we intend to carry out the Presi- 
dent's mandate for the protection of our for- 
eign relations, and of Government and pri- 
vate research, against some of the hazards 
to which they have recently been exposed. 
But we do not intend to inaugurate an age 
of procedural overkill. No one I know aspires 
to be a Lord High Executioner of foreign 
policy research. None of us have “little lists” 
(of projects) that never would be missed. 

If you as a scholar interested in foreign 
policy research should ask me whether this 
will be the winter of our discontent, I would 
say no, And if you ask me how all the am- 
biguities, uncertainties, and portentous Sol- 
omon’s choices will be resolved, I can only 
think of Velasquez, who, when asked how he 
mixed his colors, replied, “With taste.” We 
hope to clothe our judgments with wisdom, 
inform our doubts with discretion, imple- 
ment the President’s order—and do it with 
all deliberate speed. 


WOOL IMPORTS DECIMATE AMERI- 
CAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, the issue of Monday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1966, entitled Pulling the Wool.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PULLING THE WooL 


The administration hardly advances the 
cause of the American consumer and surely 
alienates our friends in other countries when 
it seeks to restrict imports of woolen textiles. 

President Johnson in the heat of the 1964 
election campaign declared that wool prod- 
uct imports must be kept at reasonable lev- 
els.” And more recently Commerce Secre- 
tary John T. Connor told the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Food and Fiber that 
he was “confident” that “an agreement can 
ultimately be reached that will provide relief 
for wool textiles similar to that provided for 
cotton textiles.” 

The “voluntary” cotton agreement, to 
which the Secretary alluded, established 
quotas for all countries that sell in this mar- 
ket, and its justification, if indeed there is 
any justification, is that it puts more dollars 
into the till of a prosperous and politically 
powerful domestic industry. 

The domestic woolen industry may be 
somewhat deficient in political muscle, but 
it is nonetheless prosperous. The Daily News 
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Record of February 2 reports that the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to procure 5.1 million yards 
of tropical worsted was undersubscribed by 
1.3 million yards, a development which sug- 
gests that the mills in this country are going 
at full tilt. 

Secretary Connor concedes that there is 
little sentiment in other countries for a 
woolen textile agreement. And it would seem 
that the cause of international amity and 
domestic price stability would both be served 
if the administration would stop trying to 
pull the wool. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
editorial dramatically illustrates how in- 
telligent minds reach opposite conclu- 
sions from the same set of facts. 

The editorial writer protests the ef- 
forts of the American woolen industry 
to defend itself against the inroads of 
foreign wools flooding the American 
market and decimating the American 
woolen industry. 

The editorial comments on the in- 
cident that the Defense Department 
solicited bids on 5.1 million yards of 
worsted and worsted blend cloth and 
received bids on only 3.7 million yards. 

The editorial writer suggests that this 
means that the American woolen indus- 
try is so prosperous and so busy—‘go- 
ing full tilt” is the way they express it— 
that the industry does not need the Gov- 
ernment business and that the Ameri- 
can wool textiles do not need the relief 
of keeping wool product imports at rea- 
sonable levels. 

I am sure that the newspaper did not 
mean to leave the impression that the 
Army would be short so many millions 
of yards—or that the Government and 
the mills were not negotiating to com- 
plete the order. The news article of 
February 2, which the editorial quotes, 
makes that abundantly clear. 

Now the woolen industry interprets the 
facts in just the opposite fashion. They 
say that wool imports have so emas- 
culated the American woolen industry 
in these past 15 years that the capability 
of the industry to meet defense demands 
is being sorely tested. 

It is not a matter of lack of interest, 
it is a lack of looms. It is not that the 
will is missing, it is the mills that are 
missing. 

The American mills of yesterday are 
no longer here. 

They are the victims of the foreign 
invasion. 

Further surrender to foreign pressures 
would accent the disability of America’s 
woolen industry. It brings up the ques- 
tion, Where would America be if finally 
we had to depend on foreign sources for 
our defense needs if those nations might 
be unfriendly and have us at their 
mercy? 

The American woolen industry cites 
history to prove its case. 

Fifteen years ago in the Korean emer- 
gency there was a Defense Department 
order for more than 5 million yards of 
serge. Fifty-four domestic firms bid. 
Thirty-nine of those firms bid 80 percent 
of the total yardage. Those 39 firms are 
no longer in existence. 

Such is the mortality rate in domestic 
wool manufacture. 

The industry comments on the 
dramatic and tragic story thus unfolded 
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during the past 15 years and wonders 
if the bleeding by foreign imports must 
continue in the face of mounting military 
requirements. 

The American industry compares two 
news articles in their trade paper—the 
Daily News Record. One is of February 
2, 1966, and records the bid on 3.7 mil- 
lion of the 5.1 million yards requested. 
The other is a news story of January 8, 
1951—and the lively bids of mills that 
no longer survive. 

I see the ghosts of mills once a main- 
stay of such Rhode Island places as 
Providence, Pawtucket, Pascoag, and 
Woonsocket. Massachusetts sees the de- 
serted mills of Methuen, Farnumsville, 
Worcester, Plymouth, and Uxbridge. Six 
great Philadelphia mills are missing and 
New Jersey no longer looks upon Passaic, 
Trenton, and Garfield giants of the past, 
Connecticut bids farewell to fine plants 
of Baltic and Putnam and the State of 
New York suffers the tragedy of great 
textile complexes that are no more. 

As an appendix to my statement, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks that I may have in- 
serted in the Recorp the names and 
places of these textile operations—once 
great—that exist no longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. I would add here the 
distressing mathematics of attrition in 
the textile industry in the past 15 years— 
the looms that have disappeared—35,000 
looms that have shrunk to 13,000 looms, 
2,750 combs dwindled to 1,584 combs, 
3,142,000 spindles and in their place 
only 1,223,000 spindles. 

And all this down, down, down, decline 
of the wool textile industry in the years 
that our gross national product was 
climbing from 328,400 million in 1951 to 
675,600 million in 1965. That is indus- 
trial progress in reverse, insofar as the 
textile industry is concerned. 

I wish to state parenthetically, be- 
cause I know that the present occupant 
of the chair, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], be- 
ing from a textile State himself, knows 
exactly what I am trying to convey to 
the Senate and to the country this 
afternoon. 

This dramatizes what is happening to 
this industry. The country is experienc- 
ing astronomical growth in its gross na- 
tional product; yet here is an industry, 
classified as second only to steel in na- 
tional security, which has gone down the 
hill. And when we say that 39 mills 
which had bid on offering to produce 80 
percent of woolen products 15 years ago 
are no longer in existence, there is 
abundant proof of what has happened to 
the textile industry. 

I am not arguing the individual well- 
being of the survivors of this industrial 
debacle. 

If all the newspapers but one in a 
metropolis should disappear, I would ex- 
pect the survivor to increase its circula- 
tion and its surplus. But, I do not be- 
lieve that the loss of the other newspapers 
would be a good thing for the people. 

There are three newspapers being pub- 
lished in the District of Columbia; 
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namely, the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and the Washington 
Daily News. It is logical that if the 
Evening Star and the Washington Daily 
News were to shut down, in all probabil- 
ity the Washington Post would show a 
greater circulation and probably a great- 
er profit, because where there were three 
newspapers there would be only one, and 
naturally that one would fare better than 
the rest. But, insofar as the reading pub- 
lic of the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned, where are they? Are they better 
off? The answer, of course, is obvious. 

I do not believe that the disappearance 
of the woolen industry is the best and 
safest thing for America. 

„Pulling the Wool’—this is the type 
which was used in the editorial—has been 
the story of pulling down the walls of 
woolen mills, which meant bread and 
butter jobs to Americans, and defense 
capability for American soldiers. We 
need American prosperity to protect our 
friends in this troubled world. We must 
not destroy American defenses—and 
American strength. For we would then 
be destroying ourselves. 

We have abundant testimony that 
second only to steel as a defense essen- 
tial is the American textile industry. 

I am for the textile industry because 
I am for American security 

In conclusion, the subject which this 
editorial brings up is the point that we 
have been trying to make over and over 
again. 

Today, we have the tragic situation of 
Vietnam. Who knows—and God for- 
bid—we may have another such situation 
tomorrow. Yet we are leaning heavily 
and more heavily upon imports which are 
being produced—woolens, blankets, 
clothes, and cloth—to go on the backs of 
our American boys fighting in Vietnam. 
We are relying more and more upon these 
imports. 

All I am saying to the administration 
and the people of this country is that 
they had better beware, because the more 
we eliminate spindles, the more we elim- 
inate combs, the more we eliminate 
looms, the less likely will American do- 
mestic industry be able to meet the 
peaceful and military requirements of 
this great Nation of ours. 

Mr. President, the reason why our 
mills are humming today is that there 
are fewer mills than there used to be. 
We are relying more and more upon im- 
ports. The aim must be to limit imports 
to a reasonable level, as was advocated 
by President Johnson. 

I believe that the writer of the edito- 
rial is badly misinformed. He is greatly 
misinformed because he is arguing that 
the domestic industry cannot meet to- 
day's military demands. That may be 
true, but the answer and the reason for 
it are simple: We have allowed the Amer- 
ican textile industry to go down the 
drain. 

EXHIBIT 1 


List or Woot TEXTILE BIDDERS AS OF JANUARY 
8, 1951—Now Our or BUSINESS 
Centredale Textile Co., Pascoag, RI. 
Merrimac Mills, Methuen, Mass. 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, 
R.I. 
Ardross Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Jersey Worsted Mills, Garfield, N.J. 
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Waskanut Worsted Corp., Farnumsville, 
Mass. 


Wm. H. Prendergast Mills, Bridgeton, RI. 

Rovner Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Verdun Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

Walther Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dlana Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 

The Bell Co., Worcester, Mass. 

A-L Textile Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

Wortex Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, R.I. 

Seymor Woolen Mills, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N.J, 

George Mabbett & Sons, Plymouth, Mass. 

Shetucket Worsted Mills, Baltic, Conn. 

Merlon Worsted Mills, West Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

Roy Weaving Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ferdinand W. Mostertz & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R.I. 

Lincolnsfield Mills, New York. 

Kanmak Textiles, Inc., New York. 

Shamokin Woolen Mills, New York. 

Guerin Mills, Woonsocket, R.I. 

Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

Alcott-Alcalay Brothers, New York. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co., New York. 

Princeton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N.J. 

American Woolen Co,, New York. 

Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., Garfield, N.J. 

Putnam Worsted Mills, Putnam, Conn. 

Goodall Fabrics, Inc., New York. 

William Whitman Co., Inc., New York. 

Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Lenni, Pa. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW 
MORNING AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order of Thursday, 
February 3, 1966, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.) under the 
order of Thursday, February 3, 1966, the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966, at 10 o’clock 
am. 
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Monday, FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse of Scripture, the 
words of Jesus, John 14: 1: Ye believe in 
God, believe also in Me. 


Almighty God, as we worship Thee 
and commune with Thee in prayer, may 
we have our faith deepened that in the 
warmth of Thy love, our minds may be 
open to Thy wisdom and a clear vision 
of Thy truth. 

We beseech Thee to endue us with keen 
insight to see, with courage to obey, and 
with power to endure and may Thy 
presence be with us as a light upon the 
lonely way which we must walk. 

Grant that in following Thy steps 
and obeying the Master’s words, we may 
learn that the truth of Thy divine 
fatherhood is sure and all transfiguring. 

May we be delivered from the cynicism 
of our time and the clouds of bitterness 
which it is casting over the earth and 
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help us to believe in the great revelation 
that Jesus made of life that Thy 
grace can forgive, cleanse, and redeem 
all mankind. 

In His name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 3, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


CERTIFICATIONS TO THE US. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to sundry res- 
olutions of the House agreed to on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1966, he did on February 3, 1966, 
make certifications to the U.S. attorney, 
District of Columbia, as follows: 

House Resolution 699: The refusal of 
Robert M. Shelton to produce certain 
pertinent papers before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 700: The refusal of 
Calvin Fred Craig to produce certain per- 
tinent papers before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. : 

House Resolution 701: The refusal of 
James R. Jones to produce certain per- 
tinent papers before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 702: The refusal of 
Marshall R. Kornegay to produce cer- 
tain pertinent papers before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 703: The refusal of 
Robert E. Scoggin to produce certain 
pertinent papers before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 704: The refusal of 
Robert Hudgins to produce certain per- 
tinent papers before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 705: The refusal of 
George Franklin Dorsett to produce cer- 
tain pertinent papers before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow the Judiciary Committee be 
permitted to sit during general debate. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO—HERO OF 
TWO WORLDS 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, Americans and Poles alike cele- 
brate the anniversary of the birth of 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Polish soldier and 
statesman. His unswerving dedication to 
the great cause of national independence 
for both the United States and Poland 
earned him the title of “hero of two 
worlds.” 
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Thaddeus Kosciuszko was a man of ac- 
tion, of great courage, and of an undying 
belief in the right of every nation to be 
free. When the American Revolution 
erupted, he hastened to this continent to 
fight for American independence, To the 
cause he brought great skill as an engi- 
neer and great personal valor, and in 1783 
a grateful United States of America ex- 
tended to him the privilege of American 
citizenship and the deepest thanks of the 
American Congress. 

His task in America done, Kosciuszko 
returned to his beloved Poland to join in 
the struggle to prevent the third and final 
partition by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
The Polish patriots, led by General Kos- 
ciuszko, defeated the Russians at Ra- 
clawice and ably defended the beautiful 
city of Warsaw but were at last overcome 
by the superior numbers of the enemy. 
In the battle of Maciejowice on Octo- 
ber 10, 1794, the gallant Poles were de- 
feated and their leader was taken pris- 
oner by the Russians. Released 2 years 
later, General Kosciuszko dedicated the 
rest of his life to efforts to obtain Polish 
independence. 

Mr. Speaker, the torch of freedom has 
been passed to our generation of Ameri- 
cans and Poles. We gain inspiration 
from the great hero Thaddeus Kosci- 
uszko and on this day reconsecrate our 
lives to the great cause of freedom to 
which he gave his best. 


PROPOSAL TO FRIGHTEN NORTH 
VIETNAMESE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I also read 
in the public press over the weekend the 
suggestions of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on how to scare the North Viet- 
namese out of the war. 

My father always used to tell me that 
the best test of somebody’s prescription 
was if he was willing to use it himself. 
I would be willing to furnish two large 
plastic aces of spades about the size of a 
man, and if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer] would care to make 
himself a walking sandwich, as you 
sometimes see on the sidewalk, one on 
the front and one on the back, and walk 
right into Hanoi, he might be able to 
scare Ho Chi Minh to death. 


THE SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be that Americans, in order to fulfill our 
obligations in southeast Asia, will some- 
day need to choose between guns and 
butter. But surely we are not yet come 
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to the point of choosing between guns 

and milk for the school lunch program. 

Yet the proposed budget appears to be 

making that choice for us, and making 

fee choice against milk for schoolchil- 
en. 

It is proposed to cut $82 million from 
the next year’s appropriation. This 
would mean a reduction of about $1 mil- 
lion for Georgia alone, and would in- 
crease the price of milk to schoolchildren 
to 10 cents a half-pint. 

Mr. Speaker, the milk program has 
been one of the most successful and 
helpful of Federal school activities. It 
should, in my opinion, be one of the last, 
not one of the first, to go. 

I have urged reconsideration of this 
cut, and invite my colleagues to join in 
an effort to save the school milk pro- 
gram. 


VIRGINIA HERITAGE MONTH 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of Members of 
the House that the month from January 
19 to February 22 is Virginia Heritage 
Month. 

I would also like to thank the Speaker 
for using the gavel he is using in pre- 
siding over the business of the House 
today. In connection with Virginia 
Heritage Month this gavel was presented 
this morning to the Speaker on behalf 
of the Governor of Virginia, the Honor- 
able Mills Godwin, by the Harrisonburg 
High School Distributive Education 
Club—DECA—a local chapter of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America 
and by the industrial cooperative train- 
ing group of that same school. 

These are the young people who in 
connection with their high school train- 
ing are also learning skills of marketing 
and distribution relating to retailing and 
wholesale work in the service industries. 
Some receive training in technical and 
skilled jobs. They are visiting in Wash- 
ington and on behalf of the Governor 
presented to the Speaker this gavel which 
was made from wood taken from Monti- 
cello, the estate of Thomas Jefferson near 
Charlottesville, Va. 

It is a real pleasure to see these young 
people, who are not only developing their 
educational skills but also their technical 
and job skills in order to better prepare 
them for work in the adult world. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 


midnight tonight to file a report on H.R. 
12563, the Asian Development Bank bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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UNION OFFICIAL OPPOSES REPEAL 
OF 14(b) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the fight to retain section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is now being waged in 
the other body, i continue to receive let- 
ters each day from Iowa citizens express- 
i their opposition to repeal of the sec- 

on. 

These many letters offer further evi- 
dence that Iowans in overwhelming 
numbers favor retention of section 14(b). 
I was particularly pleased to receive last 
week a letter from an Iowa labor official 
in which he expressed his thanks for my 
vote last year against the repeal legis- 
lation. Following are excerpts from his 
revealing letter: 

I was voted into these (union) offices on 
a secret ballot and my views are well known 
on my stand on 14(b). A secret ballot 
among the total membership I am sure 
would show that they also favor the reten- 
tion of 14(b). 

The full-time paid union officials on the 
local levels take their instruction from above 
or this is my opinion of the situation. Pri- 
vately they quite often take the opposite 
side of their superiors. 


There can be no doubt that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Iowa 
support retention of section 14(b) and 
the State’s right-to-work law. They 
look to the other body in the hope that 
their wishes will prevail. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD COUNSEL 
WITH VIETNAM ALLIES 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all watching hopefully the strategy con- 
ferences in Honolulu between President 
Johnson and Premier Ky of South Viet- 
nam. 

It is most unfortunate, however, that 
the chiefs of state of Australia and 
South Korea—the only other nations 
with combat troops in South Vietnam— 
are not taking part. 

Had the President urged that our 
combat allies be represented, this action 
would have demonstrated our desire for 
help at the strategy table as well as on 
the battlefield. Perhaps it would have 
encouraged other nations to send com- 
bat troops. 

Recently Secretary of State Rusk 
pleaded vainly before the NATO Coun- 
cil in Paris for aid in Vietnam. In 
doing so, he echoed the distress of the 
American people. We are all concerned 
because we are receiving so little help, 
and worried about what lies ahead if we 
try to police the world virtually alone. 
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We can more reasonably expect help 
in carrying out war plans if we call our 
allies into council when plans are made. 
Counseling with Australia and South 
Korea at this time would be a step in 
the right direction, and hopefully would 
lead to broadened free world aid in the 
defense of South Vietnam. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der on any day this week other than 
today for the Speaker to recognize a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 12563) to provide for partici- 
pation of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank, a bill which has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
granting this unanimous-consent request 
would enable the House to take up under 
suspension of the rules perhaps tomor- 
row a bill to create a brand new interna- 
tional bank to go along with the existing 
multiplicity of international banks and 
other lending agencies? I am one of 
those Members of the House who has 
never seen a copy of the bill. I have had 
no opportunity to read the hearings or 
to know anything about the bill. Yet the 
bill would embark the United States upon 
the expenditure of perhaps billions of 
dollars. 

Mr. ALBERT. This, of course, would 
not preclude the gentleman from reading 
the bill or the report, because I have 
specifically requested that consideration 
of the bill not be made in order until to- 
morrow or some later day in the week. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the distinguished 
majority leader think that 40 minutes of 
debate on a bill of this magnitude is 
adequate? 

Mr. ALBERT. In view of the back- 
ground, I would think, since it was unan- 
imously reported without opposition 
from either side of the committee it 
would be adequate. Further, if I may so 
advise the gentleman since we are try- 
ing to expedite the legislative business, 
we would like very much not to have any 
legislative business during the latter part 
of the week, and we would ask the indul- 
gence of the gentleman, because many 
Members are interested in getting this 
matter disposed of as early as possible. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I in- 
quire of the distinguished majority 
leader if this unanimous-consent request 
is granted, would this be programed on 
Tuesday or Wednesday and not on 
Thursday or Friday? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his assumption. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that the hearings on this bill 
were conducted by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] who is chairman 
of the subcommittee. Everyone was 
heard who desired to be heard. In fact, 
they even solicited people who were in 
opposition to any kind of foreign aid to 
come before the committee to testify and 
one did come. The hearings were full 
and complete. Of course, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
State and all the people who normally 
appear came and in addition a gentle- 
man who has quite a reputation in the 
world as a financier on government 
budgets and things like that. He is very 
much in favor of the bill. I think the 
record is as near perfect as any record 
can be made. As it affects the situation 
at this time in southeast Asia, I believe 
a Member would have a feeling if he sees 
this bill and reads it, and I understand 
the gentleman says that he has not read 
the bill, but it was completed several days 
ago and will be available with the report 
tomorrow morning. So there will be the 
report and the bill available. This is a 
step in the direction of peace, I will say 
to the gentleman. It will do more in the 
direction of peace in southeast Asia so 
the experts believe than any other bill 
that we have before the Congress. It 
does not mean the outlay of very much 
money, certainly not at this time. 

The committee that heard the testi- 
mony on this, the subcommittee, on both 
sides, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
were unanimously for it, and at the full 
committee meeting every person there 
was in favor of it. There was not a dis- 
senting vote. Since it has been unani- 
mously reported by those who know what 
the bill contains, I hope the gentleman 
will not feel constrained to object. 

Mr. GROSS. If I believed for one 
fraction of a second there was a possi- 
bility that passage of this legislation 
would bring about peace in southeast 
Asia, I certainly would not object. But 
I would like to have the benefit of the 
expert testimony that the gentleman says 
the committee has had from the finan- 
ciers, the State Department, and others. 
If the report is available tomorrow morn- 
ing, then the granting of this unani- 
mous-consent request means that the 
bill could be called up tomorrow after- 
noon, if I understand the gentleman. I 
want to help expedite the business of 
the Congress because I want to get out of 
here early this year, but not at the ex- 
pense of voting for or against legislation 
about which I have no knowledge be- 
cause it is being too hurriedly consid- 
ered. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentleman 
go along if I changed my request to read, 
“may be brought up Wednesday of this 
week?” 

Mr. GROSS. That would help. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my request 
accordingly. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE LAW— 
APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8126) to 
amend the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law to provide broader 
coverage, improved standards of mini- 
mum wage and overtime compensation 
protection, and improved means of en- 
forcement, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to a conference with 
the Senate. ' 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
MULTER, ABERNETHY, Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. NELSEN. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


DISPLAY OF THE FLAG AT THE 
GRAVE OF CAPT. WILLIAM 
DRIVER 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 12) to permit the flying of the flag 
of the United States for 24 hours of each 
day at the grave of Capt. William Driver 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
a simple inquiry. In similar bills there 
has been included language, omitted 
from this resolution, which would pro- 
hibit the flag from being flown between 
sunset and sunrise unless it is illumi- 
nated. I have been furnished with a copy 
of a proposed amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 12 which states, “the 
flag may not be flown pursuant to the 
authority contained in this act unless 
between the hours from sunset to sun- 
rise it is illuminated.” 

I should like to ask the gentleman pro- 
posing or sponsoring the resolution to- 
day if it is the intent to offer that 
amendment in practically those words. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the gentleman’s 
request, there is at the desk an amend- 
ment which I propose to call up and ask 
to have adopted, as the gentleman has 
outlined. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the flag 
may not then be flown unless it is illu- 
minated from dusk until dawn? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. If that is the case, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the resolution, as follows: 
H. J. Res. 12 

Whereas Captain William Driver, an Ameri- 
can sea captain, gave the name “Old Glory” 
to the flag of the United States which is a 
name revered by all patriotic Americans; 

Whereas Captain William Driver died in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on March 3, 1886, and is 
buried in the City Cemetery in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and his grave is a shrine visited 
by many tourists; 

Whereas Post Numbered 5 of the American 
Legion in Nashville, Tennessee, has under- 
taken to erect a flagpole at Captain Driver's 
grave which will be lighted at night; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the Bighty-first General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee has memorialized Con- 
gress to grant permission to the city of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to fly the flag of the United 
States at Captain Driver's grave twenty-four 
hours each day: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That notwithstand- 
ing any rule or custom pertaining to the dis- 
play of the flag of the United States as set 
forth in the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to codify and emphasize existing 
rules and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag of the United States of 
America”, approved June 22, 1942 (36 U.S.C. 
171-178) authority is hereby conferred on 
the appropriate officer of the city of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for twenty-four 
hours of each day at the grave of Captain 
William Driver located in the City Cemetery, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On pages 1 and 2, strike all “Whereas” 
clauses. 

On page 2, line 13, after the period, add the 
following sentence: “The flag may not be 
flown pursuant to the authority contained 
in this Act during the hours from sunset to 
sunrise unless it is illuminated.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF THE ANSLEY WIL- 
COX HOUSE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2600) 
to provide for the acquisition and pres- 
ervation of the real property known as 
the Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, N. V., 
as a national historic site. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2600 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall acquire 
on behalf of the United States the real 
property described in section 2 of this Act, 
known as the Ansley Wilcox House, which 
real property is of national historic signifi- 
cance as the place in which Theodore Roose- 
velt took the oath of office as President of 
the United States on September 14, 1901, 
following the assassination of President Wil- 
liam McKinley. The Secretary shall main- 
tain and preserve such property as a national 
historic site for the inspiration and benefit 
of the people of the United States. 
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Sec. 2, The real property referred to in 
the first section of this Act is more particu- 
larly described as follows: 

All that tract or parcel of land, situate 
in the city of Buffalo, county of Erie, State 
of New York, and beginning at a point in 
the east line of Delaware Avenue distant 110 
feet southerly from the southerly line of 
land of Catharine Marie Richmond, recorded 
in Erie County clerk’s office in liber 247 of 
deeds at page 167; running thence easterly 
a distance of 110 feet; 

Running thence southerly a distance of 
60 feet to a point in the north line of land 
of Morris Michael, recorded in Erle County 
clerk's office in liber 531 of deeds at page 
335; running thence easterly and along the 
north line of land of the said Morris Michael 
64 feet more or less, and continuing easterly 
on a line extended from the land of Morris 
Michael a further distance of 174 feet more 
or less to the westerly line of Franklin 
Street; running thence northerly along the 
westerly line of Franklin Street 110 feet; 
running thence westerly 134 feet; running 
thence northerly and parallel with Franklin 
Street 59.51 feet more or less to a point dis- 
tant 40 feet more or less easterly from the 
southeast corner of lands of Amelia Steven- 
son, recorded in Erie County clerk’s office in 
liber 669 at page 299; 

Running thence westerly 40 feet to the 
southeast corner of lands of the said Amelia 
Stevenson and continuing westerly in a line 
along the south line of the land of Catharine 
Marie Richmond a further distance of 174 
feet more or less to the easterly line of 
Delaware Avenue; running thence southerly 
along the easterly line of Delaware Avenue 
110 feet to the place of beginning. 

And being subject to an easement as con- 
tained in a lease agreement dated January 
6, 1959, between the landlord and the Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo covering a driveway 
ramp and automobile parking privileges, to- 
gether with the right of ingress and egress 
to Delaware Avenue and Franklin Street, as 
contained in said lease. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: i 

Page 3, after line 16, add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $250,000 for the 
acquisition of the real property described in 
section 2 of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BURIAL BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11006) 
to extend the statutory burial allowance 
to certain veterans whose deaths occur 
as a result of a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 11006 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
902(a) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Where a veteran dies— 

“(1) of a service-connected disability; or 

“(2) who was (A) a veteran of any war; 
(B) discharged from the active military, 
naval, or air service for a disability incurred 
or aggravated in line of duty; or (C) in re- 
ceipt of (or but for the receipt of retirement 
pay would have been entitled to) disability 
compensation; 
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the Administrator, in his discretion, having 
due regard to the circumstances in each case, 
may pay a sum not exceeding $250 to such 
person as he prescribes to cover the burial 
and funeral expenses of the deceased veteran 
and the expense of preparing the body and 
transporting it to the place of burial. For 
the purpose of this subsection, the term 
‘veteran’ includes a person who died during 
a period deemed to be active military, naval, 
cies service under section 106(c) of this 
e” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under existing law, a burial allowance 
of $250 is paid to survivors of peacetime 
veterans who were discharged from ac- 
tive service for a service-connected dis- 
ability, or who were in receipt of, or but 
for the receipt of retirement pay would 
have been entitled to, disability compen- 
sation. In the case of a veteran who has 
service during a period of war, the allow- 
ance is paid regardless of whether or not 
he had a service-connected disability. 

The immediate effect of the legisla- 
tion would be to authorize the burial al- 
lowance where a veteran has not applied 
for disability compensation but who 
nevertheless died of a service-connected 
disability. 

The formal Veterans’ Administration 
request for this legislation was based up- 
on an individual case where the veteran 
died the day following his separation 
from service, while en route from his 
place of separation to his home. He was 
not a wartime veteran and was not dis- 
charged for a service-connected disabil- 
ity. Had he lived long enough to file a 
claim for disability compensation, his 
survivors would have been eligible for 
the $250 burial allowance inasmuch as 
his death was attributable to a period 
deemed to be active service, since an in- 
dividual is considered to be on active 
service after his discharge and until he 
reaches his home if he is traveling by 
the most direct route. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, the burial allow- 
ance could not be paid. 

This proposal was formally requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and will 
correct the inequity described above. 

The increase in costs resulting from 
enactment of this proposal would be 
minimal 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill. The bill will extend 
the $250 statutory burial allowance au- 
thorized by existing law to certain vet- 
erans who are denied such benefits be- 
cause of the technical application of the 
law. I am confident that it was not the 
intent of Congress to deny the statutory 
burial allowance to any veteran whose 
death would be service connected, ex- 
cept for the fact that he had not yet had 
the opportunity to file a claim for service 
connection. 

Existing law permits the grant of serv- 
ice connection for the death of any vet- 
eran while on route to his home follow- 
ing separation from military service. 
The statutory burial allowance, however, 
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is dependent upon the receipt of, or at 
least an application for, disability com- 
pensation while the individual is alive. 
Therefore, those veterans who have 
served during a period other than war- 
time and are killed while on route to 
their home following separation, are not 
entitled to the statutory burial allowance 
unless they filed a claim for compensa- 
tion prior to separation from military 
service. This legislation will correct this 
situation and will insure that any vet- 
eran who dies as a result of a service- 
connected disability will be eligible for 
the burial allowance. 

The Veterans’ Administration sup- 
ports this legislation and estimates that 
the cost would be minimal. I urge its 
passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today there are numerous veterans’ bills 
to be considered. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on all bills considered today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11007) 
to provide statutory authority for the 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to assume the duties of Administra- 
tor during the absence or disability of the 
Administrator, or during a vacancy in 
that office, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11007 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 210 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding a new subsection (d) to 
read as follows: 

“(d) There shall be in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs who shall be appointed by the 
Administrator. The Deputy Administrator 
shall perform such functions as the Adminis- 
trator shall designate and, unless the Presi- 
dent shall designate another officer of the 
Government, shall be Acting Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Administrator or in the event 
of a vacancy in the office of Administrator.” 

(b) The catchline of such section 210 is 
amended by adding; Deputy Administrator“ 
at the end thereof. 

(c) The analysis at the head of chapter 3 
of such title 38, regarding section 210, is 
amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and inserting the following: ; Depu- 
ty Administrator.” 

Sec. 2, (a) Section 212(a) of such title 38 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
the word “delegate”, in the first sentence 
thereof, the following: “, or authorize suc- 
cessive redelegation of,”. 

(b) Such section 212(a) is further 
amended by inserting “, redelegations,” im- 
mediately after the word “delegations” in the 
second sentence thereof. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill provides statutory authority for 
the Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to assume the duties of the Ad- 
ministrator during the latter’s absence or 
disability or during a vacancy in that of- 
fice. It would also authorize the Admin- 
istrator to permit the redelegation of au- 
thority he may now delegate under exist- 
ing law. 

This proposal was formally requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration and past 
experience has demonstrated the need 
for its enactment. 

There would be no additional expendi- 
ture of public funds resulting from the 
enactment cf this proposal. 

Mr.ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill. The bill will pro- 
vide statutory authority for the Deputy 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to as- 
sume the duties of the Administrator 
during his absence or disability or during 
a vacancy in that office. This legisla- 
tion was requested by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and there would be no cost 
involved. 

Under existing practices, the Deputy 
Administrator assumes the duties of Ad- 
ministrator during his absence or during 
a vacancy in that office. Because cer- 
tain statutes require the specific action 
of the Administrator as opposed to the 
Acting Administrator, the daily and rou- 
tine functioning of the Office of Admin- 
istrator is severely handicapped. This 
legislation merely gives to the Deputy 
Administrator, acting as the Adminis- 
trator, the same statutory authority as 
is provided for the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. I urge its approval. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BENEFITS DURING HOSPITAL- 
IZATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11747) 
to amend section 3203, title 38, United 
States Code, to restrict the conditions 
under which benefits are immediately 
reduced upon readmission of veterans 
for hospitalization or other institutional 
care. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs if there is 
any basis for estimating the cost to the 
Veterans’ Administration or the Treas- 
ury of the United States if this bill is 
passed? 

Mr. 'TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would say that the cost estimate would 
be very difficult. When a man goes into 
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the hospital, after 6 months the amount 
of money he receives is reduced because 
of the fact that the taxpayers are paying 
for his hospitalization. We found that 
it was very difficult to administer, the 
way it is intended, without making men 
stay out of the hospital who should come 
back in. 

The bill was introduced at the request 
of the Veterans’ Administration really 
to simplify an existing program, but the 
cost is very difficult to estimate. It 
should certainly be very small. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to pursue this one step further. 

I do understand, and I am generally 
sympathetic on this question of hospital 
administration and/or paying full or re- 
duced allowances while in the hospital. 
I understand that this is to deter the 
veterans from leaving the facility before 
they have received maximum benefit of 
hospital and medical care, as well as re- 
establishing a new 6-month period for 
consideration for pay purposes by estab- 
lishing a readmission within 6 months. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Will the effect of this be 
a reduction or an increase in the expense 
to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As far as cost 
to the Veterans’ Administration, I should 
think it would be a reduction. As far 
as money going to the veteran is con- 
cerned, the probability is that it will be 
the same. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. On the point the gentle- 
man was making earlier, as to the cost 
of this bill, the committee did inquire 
into it, and as the chairman has pointed 
out we are told that it was a matter ex- 
tremely difficult to compute, but it was 
thought to be very small. I think the 
committee is unanimously of the opinion 
that it would be a very small additional 
cost. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, may I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

May I ask both the chairman and the 
ranking minority member if they are 
quite certain that this will appreciably 
affect the deterrent value of the basic 
law insofar as excessive bed utilization 
is concerned? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is a doctor, and I should think his 
opinion would be better than mine. Mine 

“yes,” 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I subscribe to that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

ER. 11747 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
sentence of section 3203(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by deleting 
the comma immediately after the words 
“upon a succeeding readmission for treat- 
ment or care” and inserting “within six 
months from the date of such departure,”. 
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Sec. 2. Section 3203(f) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the com- 
ma immediately after “admitted to hospital- 
ization” in the third sentence and inserting 
“within six months from the date of such 

e,“. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall also apply to cases in which pension 
eligibility is subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 9(b) of the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under existing law, the monthly compen- 
sation or retirement pay payable to a 
veteran without dependents, who is being 
furnished hospitalization or domiciliary 
or nursing home care by the Veterans’ 
Administration, is reduced by one-half 
but not below $30 a month beginning the 
Ist day of the 7th calendar month 
following the date of admission. The 
same requirement applies to pension re- 
ceived by those veterans who are receiv- 
ing this non-service-connected benefit 
under laws in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-211, the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959. 

When the veteran is discharged from 
the hospital, the amount withheld is paid 
to him in a lump sum in most instances. 
If the veteran leaves the hospital against 
medical advice or as a result of discipli- 
nary action, the amount withheld from 
him may not be paid until 6 months after 
his departure. 

The law also provides that where the 
patient is readmitted following a dis- 
charge against medical advice or as a 
result of disciplinary action, reduction 
shall be effective immediately upon his 
being readmitted from the date of read- 
mission regardless of the time between 
episodes of hospitalization. 

The bill would provide that the imme- 
diate reduction of withheld benefits fol- 
lowing discharge against medical advice 
or as a result of disciplinary action shall 
apply only when the readmission occurs 
within 6 months following prior termina- 
tion of the hospitalization or institutional 
care, Readmission after 6 months would 
be treated like an original admission in 
determining the time when the reduction 
or discontinuance of benefits will com- 
mence, 

The measure was introduced at the 
formal request of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and that agency advises that the 
additional cost to the Government will 
be small. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11747. This bill will 
liberalize the conditions under which 
monetary benefits are immediately re- 
duced upon readmission of veterans into 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital. Un- 
der existing law, monthly compensation 
and certain pension benefits, in the case 
of a veteran with no dependents, are re- 
duced in half but not below $30 after 
6 months of continuous hospitalization. 
If the veteran subsequently receives a 
disciplinary discharge or leaves the hos- 
pital against medical advice, when he is 
readmitted, the reduction in monthly 
benefits is effective immediately. This 
bill will not disturb the policy relating to 
the initial period of hospitalization, but 
will prevent the reduction of monthly 
benefits until the expiration of 6 months 
continual hospitalization, when readmis- 
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sion occurs more than 6 months follow- 
ing the initial discharge. 

Section 2 of the bill will extend the 
same liberalization with reference to 
veterans in receipt of the aid and at- 
tendance allowance. Thus, in either sit- 
uation, a readamission after 6 months 
would be treated like an original admis- 
sion in determining the time when re- 
duction or discontinuance of monthly 
benefits will commence. 

The Veterans’ Administration supports 
this measure and estimates that the ad- 
ditional cost will be minimal. I urge its 
approval. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF TRAVEL EXPENSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11748) 
to amend section 111 of title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the prepayment 
of certain expenses associated with the 
travel of veterans to or from a Veterans’ 
Administration facility or other place, 
in connection with vocational rehabilita- 
tion or counseling, or for the purpose of 
examination, treatment, or care. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11748 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 111 (b) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Payment of the following expenses 
or allowances in connection with vocational 
rehabilitation, counseling, or upon termina- 
tion of examination, treatment, or care, may 
be made before the completion of travel: 

“(1) the mileage allowance authorized by 
subsection (a) hereof; 

(2) actual local travel expenses; 

(3) the expense of hiring an automobile 
or ambulance, or the fee authorized for the 
services of a nonemployee attendant.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
appropriate sections of title 38, United 
States Code, authorize the payment of 
actual necessary travel expenses, or & 
mileage allowance in lieu thereof to any 
person, to or from a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration office in connection with voca- 
tional rehabilitation and counseling pur- 
suant to the war orphans educational 
systems program, as well as for the pur- 
pose of treatment, examination, or case. 
The prepayment of the mileage allow- 
ance in lieu of actual travel expenses is 
authorized by existing law, and this pro- 
posal would authorize similar action with 
respect to: First, round trip local travel 
expenses; second, expenses of hiring an 
automobile or ambulance; and third, the 
fee incurred by employment of a non- 
employee attendant. 

The legislation was formally requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration, which 
advises that its enactment will result in 
no additional cost to the Government. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11748. This bill will per- 
mit the prepayment of certain expenses 
associated with the travel of veterans to 
or from a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility in connection with medical exami- 
nation, treatment or care or vocational 
rehabilitation and counseling. Existing 
law authorizes the prepayment of a mile- 
age allowance in lieu of actual travel ex- 
penses. To obtain actual travel ex- 
penses, however, a veteran must wait un- 
til services rendered have been com- 
pleted and the travel has actually been 
accomplished. In many instances, dis- 
abled veterans do not have sufficient 
funds for completing their travel. This 
legislation will alleviate hardship to cer- 
tain seriously disabled veterans by per- 
mitting the payment of actual travel ex- 
penses in advance in the same manner 
as @ mileage allowance is presently paid. 
I urge its approval. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BROKERS’ FEES FOR VA PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11927) 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to permit deduction by 
brokers of certain costs and expenses 
from rental collections on properties ac- 
quired under the veterans’ loan 
programs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would again like to 
interrogate the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Would this bill if passed not allow the 
brokers, either large or the small, to put 
up their money before the fact rather 
than after the fact as far as vouchers for 
services rendered and expenses incurred 
are concerned? 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
know why it is not a good idea for vouch- 
ers covering services rendered to be sub- 
mitted before the fact. I can understand 
that in certain instances this can become 
weighty to some of the smal] operators. 
But I think it is still a good business 
principle. Will we obviate that by the 
passage of this law? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. All I can say 
to the gentleman is that this would save 
administrative costs. I also say to the 
gentleman that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, a member of the committee, has 
made a thorough study of this bill. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. At the 
time this bill was presented I was the 
only one in the committee to offer any 
objection. I will be glad to answer. 

I have gone into it, and I have a de- 
tailed letter from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as to the manner in which they 
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will administer this program. I think 
it is a good bill. It will save a lot of 
work on the part of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It will cause local con- 
tractors to secure more work in repair- 
ing the properties of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s opinion, and I am im- 
pressed by the work he has done on it. 
I am not particularly interested in sav- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration, as an 
arm of the Government, a lot of work 
if it is going to be to the detriment of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Let me see if I can rephrase the ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of both 
of the gentlemen. In sum, it might be like 
this: In your opinion, would the Vet- 
erans’ Administration pursue as avidly 
after the fact a check on vouchers that 
would no longer be required for services 
rendered and expenses incurred with the 
idea of reclaiming unjust funds paid out 
as they would if these vouchers are re- 
quired before the fact? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. 
what the bill would do. 

First. Thousands of vouchers have to 
be processed to pay independent con- 
tractors for work, labor, and services 
furnished. 

Second. Small contractors who of ne- 
cessity can only operate on a cash basis 
and who must be paid upon completion 
of their work cannot afford to extend 
credit and cannot compete for Govern- 
ment work orders. 

Third. Brokers are obliged to call in 
large contractors from other areas who 
are financially able to wait for payment. 

Fourth. The Veterans’ Administration 
is deprived of the benefit of the quality 
performance of local contractors who 
cannot afford to extend credit. 

Fifth. Many management brokers do 
not have available financial resources 
necessary to advance payment. 

In order to effectuate management im- 
provement, and to avoid any loss on the 
part of the Administrator, strengthen- 
ing of existing safeguards will be effected 
along the following lines: 

First. Any management broker au- 
thorized to make these disbursements 
will have to be bonded. 

Second. The present authority vested 
in the broker to expend up to $50 for 
emergency repairs only, remains un- 
changed. 

Third. Brokers will be authorized to 
pay for those repair items not of an 
emergency nature, only when the re- 
gional office had previously authorized 
the services to be performed. 

Fourth. Management brokers would be 
required to establish special bank ac- 
counts which would be utilized for de- 
posit of rental income and disbursement 
of authorized expenses. 

Fifth. Rental collections would be re- 
quired to be deposited promptly with a 
copy of the deposit slip transmitted to 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sixth. Management brokers would 
furnish VA with a monthly report itemiz- 
ing all rentals collected and expendi- 
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tures, and furnish the VA with a check 
for the net balance due. 

Seventh. Brokers’ reports would be 
supported by receipted vouchers and 
canceled checks. 

Eighth. Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees acting in the capacity of prop- 
erty management representatives, or 
other loan guaranty personnel as desig- 
nated, who routinely visit and inspect 
VA owned properties and management 
broker operations would make such audit 
as might be required for full compliance 
on the part of the brokers. 

Enactment of the proposed measure 
should largely eliminate thousands of 
vouchers presently processed for indi- 
vidual payments. The anticipated pro- 
cedure would be more in line with con- 
ventional real estate management prac- 
tices and would parallel procedures of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which presently conducts these activities 
in a similar manner. Furthermore the 
greater numbers of local contractors who 
would be able to participate in the re- 
pair program conducted by the Veterans’ 
Administration would promote prompter 
services and higher grade performance. 

The proposed measure refers only to 
VA-owned properties and does not affect 
the rights or liabilities of veterans. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I am per- 
fectly satisfied, in view of the last ex- 
planation, and withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H. R. 11927 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (6) of section 1820(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Without regard to section 3617, Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 484), or any other 
provision of law not expressly in limitation 
of this paragraph, the Administrator may 
permit brokers utilized by him in connection 
with such properties to deduct from rental 
collections amounts covering authorized 
fees, costs, and expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the management, repair, sale, or 
lease of any such properties and remit the 
net balances to the Administrator.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill would give the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs authority to permit 
brokers to deduct from rental collections 
fees for services rendered and authorized 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
managing of Veterans’ Administration 
owned properties which had been ac- 
quired under the loan guaranty and di- 
rect loan programs. Under existing 
practice where a property is taken over 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the 
property is given to a broker for manage- 
ment. This broker collects rent and per- 
forms the necessary property mainte- 
nance or arranges for such maintenance. 
Payment is presently made under regular 
vouchering procedures, and in some in- 
stances brokers advance maintenance ex- 
penses such as decorating, grass cutting, 
snow removal, and so forth. In other 
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instances brokers with small accounts 
cannot feasibly make such advances. 

The Veterans’ Administration desires 
to permit payment for these services out 
of rents received from these properties, 
and proposed that such action be taken 
to the Comptroller General, who advised 
that such a procedure was not author- 
ized, while not questioning the desirabil- 
ity of the proposal. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that enactment of this proposal will 
simplify procedures in financing and 
managing of the acquired properties, and 
will result in some savings of adminis- 
trative costs. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11631) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to clarify the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Administration with respect to 
the training and education of health 
service personnel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this is another veterans’ 
bill with which I am personally familiar, 
as it involves hospitalization. I would 
like to know if there is any information 
in this bill—which was not one that was 
also listed for suspension—as to whether 
or not this will lead to the general amal- 
gamation and care under the recently 
passed medicare of Federal beneficiaries 
as well as civilian beneficiaries. There is 
a great tendency to federalize all of the 
hospital care-giving services. This will 
be aided and abetted by the medicare 
law, whether you are referring to medical 
care of civilian dependents of uniformed 
military personnel or medical care, H.R. 
6565, which passed this body last year, 
for those over 65 years of age under the 
social security tax. In the opinion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, is 
there any trend or tendency foreshad- 
owed in the passage of this bill that 
would lead to lack of discrimination in 
care of those veterans for their general 
care under medicare applications or a 
Federal medical service application? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I would say 
none whatsoever. 

The purpose of this bill, my own bill 
H.R. 11668, which is identical, is to write 
into law the situation which presently 
exists, and that is to recognize the func- 
tion of education in the VA hospital 
system. 

Mr. HALL. As the gentleman from 
North Carolina no doubt knows, the pres- 
ent VA hospital system is giving a portion 
of the medical education of the veterans, 
a portion of medical education, to one- 
half of the doctors who are being edu- 
cated in the country today. 

The primary functions, of course, of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration is the 
care and the treatment of patients. But 
in addition to that they take on the 
functions of the research that is going 
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on, as authorized, and also these educa- 
tional programs. 

In recent years the VA has entered into 
agreements with 86 of the medical 
schools in the country and 87 of the ad- 
ministration’s hospitals of the country 
are affiliated with these medical schools. 
They work together and treat patients 
together. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I believe the 
country recognizes the advantages of 
such a relationship, and insofar as I 
know—and certainly I believe that we on 
the committee would know if there were 
any practices insofar as this bill is con- 
cerned designed to bring about the situ- 
ation which the gentleman from Missouri 
describes. I believe our committee is now 
and has been since I have served on it, 
very diligent in trying to ferret out any 
type of nefarious plan such as that which 
the gentleman from Missouri suggests 
which would in any way detract from 
or depreciate the quality of the medical 
attention which is given to our veterans. 

This bill simply writes into law that 
which is going on at the present time. 

By hard work, ingenuity, and personal 
sacrifice this country has become the 
richest nation in the history of the 
world. The people have every right to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor, and it he- 
comes our solemn obligation in the leg- 
islature to remove all man-made barriers 
to their legitimate pursuit of happiness. 
Everyone knows that health is one of the 
most highly valued components of hap- 
piness and security for the individual. 
We are, therefore, determined to achieve 
the best possible protection for the 
health of the American people. We 
know that we have the physical and 
economic resources to support this ob- 
jective. It only remains for us to devise 
a national plan under coordinated pub- 
lic and private administration and 
financing. Legislation enacted by the 
89th Congress has opened the way to this 
long dreamed of national goal, but a 
great deal more remains to be done. We 
have expressed our ideals and our de- 
sires, but the task of implementation will 
be a long and difficult one. 

The first, the most obvious and sub- 
stantive need is the recruitment and 
training of sufficient health service per- 
sonnel to carry out the programs for 
which we have given authority and to 
which we have allocated funds. With- 
out these people, we are certain to lose 
both our resolutions and our resources. 
To accomplish this objective, I have sug- 
gested that we make use of the Veterans’ 
Administration system of hospitals and 
clinics. This system constitutes the 
largest centrally administered patient 
care facility in the Nation; it has well 
established relationships with practically 
all medical schools in the country as well 
as with hundreds of general universities; 
and it has on-going programs of edu- 
cation and training that can readily be 
expanded to accommodate many more 
students than are presently under the 
existing limits of authority and funding. 
In collaboration with medical schools 
and universities presently affiliated with 
the Veterans’ Administration, an expan- 
sion of programs to train the much- 
needed health service personnel can be 
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accomplished at a fraction of the cost 
that would be reauired if similar train- 
ing resources were to be newly created. 
Our situation is like that of a family 
with a new baby; it is much less expen- 
sive to build another room on the house 
than it is to build and maintain a sec- 
ond house. 

Moreover, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with the support of its university 
affiliates is uniquely qualified to expand 
its training functions in the areas of 
greatest need. No one will deny that 
physicians are in short supply, and we 
want to continue our efforts to improve 
this situation. But an even more imme- 
diate and compelling problem is the sup- 
ply and ancillary and technical person- 
nel who support and assist the physician 
and, therefore, make his services more 
efficient and make them available to a 
larger number of people. It is now esti- 
mated that a comprehensive health serv- 
ice team requires approximately 20 an- 
cillary personnel to 1 physician; and this 
does not take into account the consid- 
erable numbers of people who must con- 
cern themselves with the administrative 
problems, fiscal problems, physical plant 
maintenance, and other nonmedical sup- 
portive functions. 

The Veterans’ Administration as a na- 
tional resource for the training of health 
service personnel in areas of critical 
shortage has been largely ignored, or, as 
I have said on previous occasions, it is 
not being used in the most efficient and 
productive manner. It is important that 
our expanded efforts in the medical care 
field have the support of trained ancil- 
lary and technical personnel who have 
been developed in an environment that 
refiects the needs of the population that 
will ultimately be served. Again, I would 
point out the unique suitability of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
clinics to provide this training environ- 
ment. In very many respects, the VA 
medical programs have anticipated the 
health related aspects of our Great So- 
ciety legislation. Medical services that 
we have long provided for the more than 
22 million American Veterans are very 
much like the type of services that we 
now propose to extend to other segments 
of the population. VA programs, in col- 
laboration with medical schools and uni- 
versities, have set a splendid example of 
high-quality health services recognized 
and acclaimed not only in this country 
but throughout the world. It is incon- 
ceivable that these highly developed and 
experienced services would be overlooked 
as a model for new programs that are 
being created for the future. It is equally 
incredible that this largest Federal unit 
in the medical care field will continue to 
be used at less than its optimum pro- 
ductivity in the field of health service 
manpower training at a time of such ob- 
vious need. In our zeal for innovation 
and the conquest of new social objec- 
tives, it is irrational to neglect existing 
accomplishments and valuable resources 
that are already at hand. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina for his 
answer. 

I understand that the purpose of this 
bill is to write into law teaching as well 
as research and training and education 
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which is, of course, the direct corollary 
of teaching. 

I must say that I am familiar with 
this. I helped to write the original bill 
that set up the deans’ committees, or 
asked the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Congress to do it, at one time when 
we had a great backlog of people coming 
out of the medical department of the 
armed services back in 1945, 1946, and 
1947, who needed specialized training. 
There are those in this day and age that 
now allege that we have more specialists 
than we have practitioners. I am not in 
general concurrence with this, but there 
are others who say that in order to keep 
this function going wherein time has 
overtaken events, a high degree of the 
specialists trained is no longer required; 
that the deans’ committee or the deans 
encourage the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals to accept 
patients that might well jeopardize car- 
ing for others in the general practice in 
order to “maintain a balanced training 
program”; for example, traumatic cases 
off of the streets as the result of acci- 
dents and injury wherein ordinarily they 
would not supply care until such time 
as the other requirements for hospital 
admission, other than trauma, and the 
good Samaritan attitude had been in- 
voked. This would be especially true 
where private non-Federal hospitals were 
available to do the job. 

In the opinion of the gentleman who 
chairs the full committee, or the sub- 
committee, does the gentleman believe 
this will place the veterans hospitals in 
competition with private hospitals at a 
time when they are also going to be 
sorely taxed because of the abuse factor 
involved under the medicare law? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, no, sir, 
I do not believe it will. I do not believe 
it will change the veterans’ situation in 
any way from what it is today. It will 
make for a more cooperative arrange- 
ment. 

I might add while I am on my feet that 
it is estimated this bill also will not 
involve any unnecessary costs. There 
will be no cost impact on the 1966 budget 
as a result of the passage of this bill. 
In this connection I quote from the VA 
report to the committee dated January 
18, 1966: 

The enactment of legislation of this type 
would not of itself result in any increase in 
the training activities of our Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and, thus, would not 
have any necessary cost impact upon the 
budget of this agency. The importance of 
this legislation rests, as stated, upon the 
desirability of giving statutory recognition to 
all three elements of a complete hospital 
program; namely, treatment, research. and 
education. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am keenly 
aware of that. 

Mr. Speaker, I only have two other 
questions. The primary purpose, of 
course, of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital is—and I believe we are all in 
agreement on this—medical care and 
treatment of the veterans. If teaching 
and if research and education become 
too great a factor other than medicare, is 
there any fear of detriment to the care 
of the veterans, based on the fact that 
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the Administrator, and I presume his 
medical director of veterans affairs, will 
have sole authority to appoint these 
committees without having written into 
the law any coordinating or corollary 
factor with the medical schools or hos- 
pitals? 

In other words, this is not a one-way 
street, and we would not want this to 
affect the medical care of veterans, which 
I am sure the medical and surgical de- 
partment plus the VA hospital directors 
will see to, but if we need a deans’ com- 
mittee to enhance medical training and 
education, why not let them have some- 
thing to do in the naming of the 
committee? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Of course, in nam- 
ing any committee somebody has to have 
the responsibility for it. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs felt that the ad- 
ministrator has the responsibility for the 
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overall veterans’ program, and the com- 
mittees established will advise him and 
the chief medical director should have 
that authority. The deans’ committees 
are policy committees on a local basis or 
regional basis as I understand it. The 
committee would have the duty of re- 
porting back to the Administrator and 
then when it gets back here, the situa- 
tion would be the same as we have so 
often, and that is looking to and relying 
upon the Administrator to carry out an 
effective program. 

Mr. HALL. I repeat to the gentleman, 
there is no question in my mind but 
what these committees have served a 
great purpose in the past. I’m in favor 
of legalizing them. Furthermore, there 
is no question in my mind but what our 
system of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals should be in research and training 
and education as well as in actual hos- 
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pital care—but certainly not to the detri- 
ment of the latter. 

Let me ask the gentleman one final 
question. Is there any intention known 
to your subcommittee or to the commit- 
tee on the part of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to set up a medical school or 
schools of its own under this authority 
or any other authority? You will recall 
at one time this was actually debated on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Not to my knowl- 
edge or to the knowledge of any other 
member of the committee, I am so 
advised. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I will include as a 
part of my remarks, a table prepared by 
the Veterans’ Administration showing 
the potential expansion of this program 
and I emphasize potential, not scheduled: 


Projected 
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Other financial requirements for purpose of 
expansion of D.M. & S. education and 
training under H.R. 11631 


To obtain effective increased usage of VA 
hospitals and clinics for purposes of educa- 
tion and training, a preliminary survey in- 
dicates the following requirements, in addi- 
tion to funds for trainee and consultant sal- 
aries; 

(a) Dentistry: 
Salaries for instructional staff 


$566, 000 
Additional dental operatories... 424, 000 
. FB A pa 990, 000 
(b) Pathology and allied sciences 
training: 
Salaries for instructional staff.. 1, 225, 000 
T aia anemone 22, 000 
T 25, 000 
„ a ie ly ER ee 354, 000 
A Re eee 185, 000 
Construction 62, 000 
FA se Ge ss pr oct oem ee 1, 878, 000 
(c) Social work: Salaries for in- 
structional staff. 585, 000 
(d) Dietetics: Salaries for in- 
structional staff 256, 000 
(e) Administrative services: Tul- 
OA UES NRCS alii ESS, Se 16, 000 
Recapitulation, other financial 
requirements: 
Salaries for instructional staff.. 2, 632, 000 
TUMOR et atin Pea a ec 38, 000 
TYAVOl os chew eehcw cee cutee. 25, 000 
Construction and equipment 
(including dental operato- 
TIE) ru --- 840, 000 
Suns etna ewes 185, 000 
Cy ee eee ee 3, 720, 000 


Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that in connection with my 
remarks upon this bill, I may be per- 
mitted to include certain letters to the 
chairman of the committee and to me 
from persons interested in medical edu- 
cation in the State of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11631. This bill would 
add the function of training and educa- 
tion of health service personnel to the 
already established functions of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem. The 89th Congress has enacted 
considerable legislation in the health 
field including medicare which will re- 
quire more basic resources and facilities 
for educating and training health per- 
sonnel than ever before. Despite the 
fact that the Veterans’ Administration 
is one of the Nation’s largest employers 
of health service manpower, the agency 
has never been charged with responsi- 
bility or vested with the clear authority 
to engage broadly in the training of 
health service personnel. The limited 
amount of training accomplished in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals has 
largely been accomplished through the 
use of funds for patient care by enlarging 
the responsibility of the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. As provided in this bill, we 
will permit the Veterans’ Administration 
to assist in alleviating the shortage in 
health service manpower. For the 
Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
submit letters that our committee has 
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received from institutions engaged in 
medical education in the State of In- 
diana, all of whom express support for 
this legislation. I urge its approval. 

The letters are as follows: 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
DIVISION oF SOCIAL SERVICE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 7, 1966. 
Hon. E. Ross ADAIR, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Apam: Some weeks ago, I read 
a copy of the statement made on October 11, 
1965, in the House regarding the Veterans’ 
Administration as a potential resource for 
training of health service manpower. 

The faculty of this school of social work 
believes that the grave shortage of both pro- 
fessional and technical personnel in the clin- 
ical field is a matter of national concern and 
strongly urges the adoption of House bill 
11631, which would enlarge the scope of edu- 
cational responsibility through amendments 
on code 38. 

This school has worked cooperatively for 
many years with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities in Indianapolis and Marion. 
There is no doubt but that the Veterans’ 
Administration has provided more clinical 
field placements for graduate students in 
social work than any other single agency in 
the country. It is uniquely qualified to make 
a still greater contribution to the education 
of personnel in the health field. 

The faculty endorses this bill and we hope 
very much that you will support it. 


Respectfully, 
Mary HOUK, 
Director. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Lafayette, Ind., November 19, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: Your re- 
cent letter and the enclosures describing 
H.R. 11631 has been referred to me. 

First, I wish to commend you for introduc- 
ing this bill. Second, I wish to chide you for 
your neglect of one important mental health 
discipline in your remarks concerning the 
bill. The discipline which I refer to is that 
of psychology. Clinical and counseling 
psychologists are as seriously needed as are 
representatives of any of the specialty 
groups mentioned by you. 

It is true that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does have a cooperative training pro- 
gram with 68 universities for the training of 
psychologists. Currently, as your data indi- 
cates, over 800 students are in training. This 
has been a highly successful program over 
the nearly 20 years of its existence. However, 
it has not been able to train enough person- 
nel to meet the needs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Recently, the program has 
become somewhat less successful. Whereas 
a few years ago, the Veterans’ Administration 
was able to employ approximately 50 percent 
of the graduates of the program, it is cur- 
rently employing a much, much smaller per- 
centage of the graduates. At least at our 
university, we are able to interest far fewer of 
our students in the cooperative program. 
The reasons for this decline in success are 
several. Mainly the VA program is no longer 
competitive with other programs. Stipends 
are lower than those available to students in 
other specialities of psychology many of 
which are not health related. Most training 
programs provide tuition payment. The 
VA psychology program does not. The most 
important reason is that the VA staff salaries 
in psychology are low as compared with other 
employment possibilities. Consequently, 
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students do not look favorably upon VA 
employment and the staffs are becoming less 
adequate for training purposes. 

The psychology program is an excellent 
example of a program which has been con- 
ducted outside of the medical framework. 
The cooperation is with university depart- 
ments of psychology. It has probably been 
the most successful of all of the VA training 


programs. 
Again I commend you on the intent of 
your bill. As a person who has worked 
closely with the Veterans’ Administration in 
the training of psychologists, I am discour- 
aged that the needs and contributions of 
psychology were not more specifically 
rec 3 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. HADLEY, 
Interim Head. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 23, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: I have read 
with much interest the text of your bill 
(H.R. 11631) designed to authorize hospitals 
operated by the Veterans’ Administration to 
conduct training and educational p: 
in cooperation with health educational in- 
stitutions. I am confident that it would 
be a most helpful method of improving pa- 
tient care to the veterans and would also 
offer valuable and much needed experience 
to young g aduates. 

As you undoubtedly know, the number of 
internships and sesidencies available for 
dental graduates is very limited, and most 
VA hospitals could develop helpful programs. 

If there is anything I can do in support 
of this bill please let me know, 

Sincerely yours, 
MAYNARD K, Hinz, D.D.S., 
Dean. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, so 
far as I know the medical profession and 
the Veterans’ Administration are in 
unanimous agreement on this bill. We 
have received hundreds of letters from 
medical schools and from doctors across 
the country, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include these letters at the con- 
clusion of my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This bill has 
the primary purpose of recognizing edu- 
cation as a function of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, along with both medical 
research and the care and treatment of 
patients. 

The Veterans’ Administration has long 
engaged in the teaching of health per- 
sonnel, but this activity has never re- 
ceived statutory recognition. The medi- 
cal schools have unanimously requested 
that this situation be remedied, and the 
Veterans’ Administration, in its report 
of January 18, 1966, stated: 

The enactment of legislation of this type 
would not of itself result in any increase in 
the training activities of our Department 
of Medicine and Surgery and, thus, would 
not have any necessary cost impact upon the 
budget of this agency. The importance of 
this legislation rests, as stated, upon the 
desirability of giving statutory recognition 
to all three elements of a complete hospital 
program; namely, treatment, research, 
education. 
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The basic mission of the Veterans’ 
Administration Department of Medicine 
and Surgery is the medical care and 
treatment of veterans. Nothing in this 
bill will in any way detract from the im- 
portance of this objective, but rather 
recognizes that if the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is to continue the high quality 
of medical care which it has achieved, 
it is essential that environment con- 
ducive to teaching, learning, and research 
be maintained in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration system of hospitals and out- 
patient clinics. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
made a significant contribution in this 
area. Currently, 87 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals are actively affiliated 
with medical schools, and the Veterans’ 
Administration has become the largest 
single source of clinical experience in 
connection with medical and health 
service education. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities are being used increasing- 
ly by medical schools for the teaching 
of physical diagnosis in the preclinical 
years, and for clinical clerkships in the 
last 2 years of medical school. The exist- 
ing Veterans’ Administration program 
provides part of the hospital training 
for one-half of the Nation’s new physi- 
cians. In 1964, 1,872 second-year medi- 
cal students took their physical diagnosis 
work in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, and 6,908 third- and fourth-year 
medical students were assigned to Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals for a 
part of their medical clerkships. At the 
graduate level, some 3,000 residents hold 
appointments in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. Moreover, the Veterans’ 
Administration has also been playing an 
increasingly important role in providing 
on-the-job training for nursing and 
allied medical and administrative person- 
nel. Sixty-nine Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals provide basic professional 
training for 4,270 student nurses, and 
more than 2,900 other paramedical 
trainees receive a part of their profes- 
sional education in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration system. 

The primary purpose of the bill is 
further implemented by a provision to 
give statutory recognition to the deans 
committee and other medical advisory 
groups which coordinate activities be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and 
affiliated hospitals, and will enhance their 
responsibilities. The amendments to the 
bill were recommended by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and are purely perfect- 
ing to clarify the scope of these commit- 
tees. 


The letters referred to follow: 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Palo Alto, Calif., November 5, 1965. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Teacue: I am writing to tell you 
how very much all of us who are inyolved 
with the dean’s committee, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals appreciate the vigorous 
effort that you and Mr. Kornecay are making 
to remedy what has become a very bad situa- 
tion indeed. The introduction of H.R. 11631 
cheers us all, and if enacted into law, it would 
go a long way toward remedying the very 
dangerous situation that now exists. 
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I have been involved with the dean’s com- 
mittee VA hospitals for 15 years, and as the 
dean of the University of Colorado School of 
Medicine, and now of Stanford’s School of 
Medicine, I have chaired two such commit- 
tees. Over the years, there has been a con- 
tinual block, at the financial level, in terms 
of supporting programs of the highest caliber 
in these hospitals. Here at Stanford, we are 
putting a very substantial amount of Univer- 
sity funds into our program at the VA hos- 
pital in an attempt to keep it at the same 
high level that we have achieved in the uni- 
versity’s own hospital. On the other hand, 
our resources are badly stretched already, 
and like a good many other medical schools, 
we are beginning to wonder whether we can 
afford to.continue an affiliation with the VA 
hospital, important as it has been to us. 

We certainly stand ready to help in any way 
at all to try to achieve the end with which 
you are equally concerned; namely, medical 
care of the highest level at the VA hospitals 
and at the same time, maximum utilization 
of these important facilities in the training 
of health manpower for this growing Nation. 

If at all possible, I would appreciate re- 
ceiving 20 copies of your comments before 
the House of Representatives as reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RxEcorD on October 18, 
1965. We would also appreciate receiving 
some copies of H.R. 11631. 

Thank you very much for your efforts in 
behalf of the dean’s committee VA hospitals. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. GLASER, M.D. 


SCHOOL or DENTISTRY, 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 

San Francisco, Calif., November 12, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I have been de- 
layed in my reply to your letter of Novem- 
ber 3, 1965, relative to the improvement of 
the climate between Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and universities and medical schools 
and an improvement of the quality of pa- 
tient care services, because of an extended 
meeting of the American Dental Association 
annual meeting in Las Vegas. I am a mem- 
ber of the Dean’s Committee of the Veterans’ 
Administration at the Palo Alto Veterans’ 
Hospital and I am deeply interested and 
vitally concerned in favor of your H.R. 11631. 

Enclosed are copies of two letters on this 
same subject, one dated June 4, 1965, from 
Sidney Raffel, M.D., acting dean of the Uni- 
versity of Stanford, School of Medicine, and 
one dated June 10, 1965, written by me as 
dean, School of Dentistry, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, University of the Pacific, 
to Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL. 

I am heartily in favor of the remarks by 
you on the floor of the House on October 18, 
1965, and concur in full with the speech 
made on the floor of the House by Mr. KORNE- 
Gay on October 19, 1965. 

If I can assist you in any way to secure 
the proposed amendments to title 38 of the 
the United States Code, please feel free to 
call on me. 

I am very much in favor of your suggested 
improvement of veterans hospital facilities, 
and commend you for your interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Toccu, D.D.S., 


Dean. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
STANFORD MEDICAL CENTER, 


Palo Alto, Calif., June 4, 1965. 
JOHN ToccHINI, D.D.S. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DEAR Dr. Toccuint: We address this letter 
to you as a court of last resort. It deals 
with aspects of the affiliation of this School 
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of Medicine with the Palo Alto Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital which is located on 
the Stanford University Campus and is as- 
sociated with us as a Dean’s Committee 
Hospital. 

The problem we bring to your attention 
is not one of mediation. Our relationships 
with this hospital as well as with the area 
VA medical office and the Washington office 
of Dr. McNinch, Medical Director of VA 
Hospitals, has been excellent. The problem 
that we wish to present is one of economics, 
and it falls outside the control of these 
sympathetic administrative offices of the VA. 

A number of issues which depend upon 
appropriate funding are currently giving 
us considerable difficulty. They include: 

1. Establishment of a section for open 
heart surgery. Planning for this has been 
going on for well over a year, it has the en- 
thusiastic concurrence of all levels of ad- 
ministration, and it was supposed to have 
been put into action in fiscal year (July 1, 
1965). A first modification occurred early 
in the calendar year, when we were told that 
the sum initially planned for this had to be 
cut back to a level of $100,000 for the year. 
Later, the funding was further cut to ap- 
proximately $70,000 for the year, the first 
half of this to be made available on July 1. 
Despite the limitations imposed by these 
restrictions, preparations were made to set 
up this service. Among other things, an 
outstanding young man was engaged to head 
this section, preliminary scheduling of 
patients was made, and various other tech- 
nical moves were undertaken. We learn now 
that this first sum will not be available 
until January 1, 1966, and of course the 
question arises as to whether it can be de- 
pended upon even then. 

2. The division of radiology has long suf- 
fered a shortage of professional personnel, a 
deficit which grows with increasing demands 
upon the service. We had hoped that a pre- 
viously proposed increased staffing of 78 
positions for the combined Palo Alto and 
Menlo Park Hospitals here would permit the 
addition of this and several other much need- 
ed professional personnel. Apparently these 
positions have been struck from the budget 
for fiscal year 1966, and simultaneously the 
Department of Radiology has been successful 
in locating an outstanding candidate for its 
opening at a time when no commitment can 
be made. 

8. Other plans for which funds have not 
been provided include a clinical radioisotope 
facility, animal quarters, and the setting up 
of a convalescent surgical ward. 

The budgetary restrictions which underlie 
these disappointments have not been im- 
posed by the Veterans’ Administration; it 
has made every effort to patch. deficits as 
best it can throughout the country in face 
of a serious shortage of patching material. 
The difficulty is not easy to locate; I have 
learned that Congress seldom if ever reduces 
VA budget requests, yet individual hospitals 
rarely receive all the essential funds re- 
quested. It appears that the fault may be 
in the agreements reached between the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and central office of the 
VA; that the latter yields on important issues 
to saddle itself with a budget which is less 
than the total submitted by individual hos- 
pitals, and less than the minimum required 
for their best operation. 

One other serious general budgetary dif- 
ficulty in the VA hospital system lies in the 
dead period imposed by the lengthy budg- 
etary cycle. New and important develop- 
ments in therapy and management of pa- 
tients occur frequently and are often costly. 
These cannot be applied to patients in VA 
hospitals without the long lag between re- 
quest for funds and implementation. Urgent 
consideration should be given to methods by 
which needs may be provided as develop- 
ments dictate. 
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I should like to point out that the philos- 
ophy which led to the establishment of close 
associations of veterans hospitals with 
schools of medicine after the Second World 
War is one intended to provide the best pos- 
sible medical care for veterans. There is 
ample testimony that this goal has been at- 
tained so far as possible within the recurrent 
budgetary difficulties under which we and 
other institutions have labored. The tenta- 
tive proffering and then withdrawing of 
funds to support such developments has 
gone beyond vitiating plans of our VA hos- 
pital and medical school; it has repeatedly 
introduced frustrations into our combined 
efforts which has caused our faculty to 
wonder more and more seriously whether the 
game is worth the candle. As you might 
guess, the life of a medical faculty man is a 
very busy one, and when superimposed upon 
his efforts to achieve excellence in his job 
he is repeatedly confronted by hurdles where 
he should expect easing of the way, he be- 
gins to think of other more fruitful outlets 
for his energy. 

On behalf of our medical faculty I would 
be greatly obliged to you if you could find 
a channel through which our current budg- 
etary restrictions could be relieved, and in the 
longer run, through which the general fiscal 
handicap imposed upon the medical branch 
of the Veterans’ Administration could be re- 
moved. The cause is a worthy one—better 
care for our veterans—and the returns on 
relatively moderate investments of additional 
funds could be enormous. 

Thank you for your attention to this plea. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIDNEY RAFFEL, M.D., 
Acting Dean. 
JUNE 10, 1965. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL:; During the legisla- 
tive process that made the construction of 
new medical and dental schools a reality, you 
were of tremendous aid to all of us who were 
vitally interested in the legislation. I am 
taking the liberty, at this time, to ask your 
assistance in the solution of another prob- 
lem. 

Enclosed is a copy of the letter sent to me 
by Dr. Sidney Raffel, acting dean of the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine. As a 
member of the dean’s committee mentioned 
in the letter I am gravely concerned with the 
situation so succinctly outlined by Dean 
Raffel. 

The presence of medical and dental intern- 
ships in the hospitals operated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is of mutual advantage 
to both the schools and the Administration. 
The schools obtain additional teaching fa- 
cilities and the hospitals of the agency find 
it possible to provide a high quality of medi- 
cal and dental care at a relatively low cost. 
This situation obtains in most teaching hos- 
pitals. Intuitively, I feel that subjecting a 
teaching institution to routine administra- 
tive and budgetary procedures may well sig- 
nificantly lower its efficiency as a teaching 
medium, particularly with respect to the im- 
pact that these procedures may have on the 
school faculties that make the teaching ac- 
tivities of the hospital possible. A loss in 
teaching efficiency accompanied by diminish- 
ing faculty interest leaves the schools asso- 
ciated with the program no other alterna- 
tive than to withdraw. In this instance the 
schools and the highly important Govern- 
ment agency would both stand to lose. 

From personal observations, I know Dean 
Raffel and the Stanford University School of 
Medicine are doing an exceptional job at the 
Palo Alto Veterane’ Hospital. I would great- 
ly appreciate it if you could give me some 
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guidance as to whom I might contact in the 
Veterans’ Administration or the Bureau of 
the Budget in order that I might be of some 
assistance to the Palo Alto Veterans’ Hos- 
pital and the Stanford Medical School in 
finding a solution to the problems listed in 
the attached letter. 

My best wishes for a very pleasant summer. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN ToccHint, D. D. S., 
Dean. 


Loma LINDA UNIVERSITY, 
Loma Linda, Calif., November 30, 1965. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for sending to me a 
copy of the legislative proposal to develop 
the full potential of VA hospitals in the 
training of health service personnel, I have 
carefully read the proposal and I am writing 
to indicate my strong support, believing that 
this would indeed make a significant con- 
tribution to the educational manpower prob- 
lems of the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin B. HinsHaw, M.D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 1, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TEAGUE: Your bill, H.R. 11631, is 
not only highly desirable, it is imperative 
that it be enacted by the Congress without 
delay. 

The pace of technological advances in the 
health sciences is so rapid that without pro- 
visions for continuing education and train- 
ing the future lot of health service personnel 
in the Veterans’ Administration is bleak in- 
deed. It is virtually certain that they will 
lose the battle against professional obsoles- 
cence, 

In my opinion, Dr. McNinch, medica] chief, 
and Dr. Hiniker, dental chief, are highly ca- 
pable administrators who should be provided 
with the authority and funds to operate a 
training program which fulfills minimum re- 
quirements, at least. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that the enactment of H.R. 11631 will 
not only make clear the intent of the Con- 
gress but also insure that funds are appro- 
priated to implement the program? 

Yours sincerely, 
JoRN W. Knutson, D.D.S., Dr. P. H., 
Professor of Preventive Dentistry and 
Public Health. 


Loma LINDA UNIVERSITY, 
Loma Linda, Calif., December 6, 1965. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: It gives me great pleasure 
to support your recommendations for the 
Veterans’ Administration, 

We have a very fine working relationship 
with the Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital 
under the dental director, Dr. James Taylor. 
Even though the Long Beach Veterans’ Hos- 
pital is some 65 miles from our school, we 
find that it does offer possibilities that we 
have not been able to explore due to the 
shortcomings that are outlined in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I sincerely hope that your proposed bill 
will become a reality so that: (1) the care 
to the veteran will improve; (2) the student 
will be trained in the hospital under legal 
recognition, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES T. SMITH, D.D.S., 
Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 

Los Angeles, Calif., November 24, 1965. 
Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is most important that the 
partnership between the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and schools of medicine and dentistry 
across the Nation be strengthened through 
the legislative proposal which you have sub- 
mitted. The improved care of veterans 
through close association with university 
faculties will have a secondary spin-off to 
improve the Nation’s health—the additional 
training available in veterans facilities 
throughout the Nation. 

You have the support, Mr. TEAGUE, of the 
faculty of this school of dentistry. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN I. INGLE, 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., December 21, 1965. 

Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: I wish to express my 
strong support of the legislation you are pre- 
paring that would amend existing law to add 
the function of training and education of 
health service personnel to the established 
functions of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

I am particularly responsive to your recog- 
nition that the Nation needs many more 
qualified social workers to staff its health 
and welfare services, and your belief that 
maximum use should be made of Veterans’ 
Administration facilities in the preparation 
of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kermit T. WILTSE, 
Acting Associate Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 10, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: Thank you 
for forwarding to me a copy of the legislative 
proposal which provides for meeting the 
health services manpower problem. 

As a person engaged in the education of 
social workers for professional services, I 
should like to congratulate you on the initia- 
tion of this piece of legislation. Prior to as- 
suming my present post as dean of the 
School of Social Welfare at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, I served for a con- 
siderable number of years with the Veterans’ 
Administration in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, social service program. It 
was apparent then and it is doubly apparent 
now that the need for a greater number of 
highly qualified professional personnel in all 
of the disciplines was imperative if not only 
restorative but preventive programs were to 
be adequately advanced. 

The Veterans’ Administration is one of the 
Nation’s largest providers of health and wel- 
fare services and the investment in the train- 
ing of additional personnel is very much 
needed. I am sure you realize how expen- 
sive professional education is today, and the 
proposal that education in the various pro- 
fessional categories be supported from Fed- 
eral funds is highly commendable. I sin- 
cerely hope this legislation will have the full 
support of the Congress. 

Cordially, 
EILEEN BLACKEY, 
Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 20, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: As a person 
interested in the development of qualified 
personnel to serve our veterans who have so 
splendedly served this Nation of ours, I hope 
and trust you will continue to press for 
passage of H.R. 11631 which was introduced 
at the last session of Congress. The passage 
could not but helpfully achieve the encour- 
agement and renewed growth and vigor of 
health service training programs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Expressing appreciation of your efforts I 


Very sincerely yours, 
Norris E. CLASS, 
Professor. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
SCHOOL or Sori WORK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 18, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Listening to 
the President's state of the Union speech a 
few evenings ago reminded me that I have 
not yet added my voice to those in the aca- 
demic community supporting your proposal 
to broaden the charge to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to include training of health 
personnel. 

As the dean of the School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, I know the 
importance of your proposal. Over the years 
since 1959 when I became dean of this school 
we have placed 6 to 10 students each year in 
Veterans’ Administration facilities for field 
work. Although such students and their 
supervisors do contribute to patient care and 
will continue to do so, it is unrealistic to say 
that such is the sole reason for having stu- 
dents in a health care facility. The stimulus 
and status afforded by having students in 
training is very important and should be one 
of the recognized functions of VA. 

We heartily endorse your proposal. 

Sincerely, 
MALCOLM B. Stinson, Dean. 


San DEGO, CALIF. 
January 24, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for the re- 
cently received copies of H.R. 11631. This 
legislation to clarify the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Administration with respect to the 
training and education of health service per- 
sonnel has long been needed and we hope it 
will receive early and favorable action, I am 
communicating with my congressional repre- 
sentatives requesting their support of the 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. COBLE. 
San DIEGO Stare COLLEGE, 
San Diego, Calif., January 20, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I have just had the opportunity 
to read H.R. 11631, and am delighted and 
pleased that you are introducing this impor- 
tant measure in this congressional session. 
I am gratified, too, that you are taking the 
responsibility for introducing this bill since 
you perhaps have greater knowledge on vet- 
erans’ affairs, and speak with more authority 
in this area than almost anyone else. 
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It has been the thought of many of us 
who have been closely related to the pro- 
grams of the Veterans’ Administration that 
there has long existed a need for congres- 
sional sanction and support of the training 
and educational responsibilities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The quality of serv- 
ices to veterans is, as you are well aware, di- 
rectly dependent upon the education and 
training of such personnel. The Veterans’ 
Administration has magnificent opportuni- 
ties to facilitate such educational training, 
but it has always been handicapped in mak- 
ing these readily available because of the 
lack of congressional sanction. 

If any of us can be of help in securing 
needed action on this legislation, please let 
us know. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST F. WITTE, 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, Mo., February 1, 1966. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. Teacve: The members of this de- 
partment fully support your bill, H.R. 11631. 
The training facet of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program, dealing with several kinds 
of mental health personnel, is felt by us to 
be legitimate and essential from the stand- 
point of the interests of the VA. It is also 
highly beneficial to educational programs 
which the Federal Government is encour- 
aging and assisting in other ways. We feel 
that it is important that these training func- 
tions be made explicit and that they be en- 
couraged and supported. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. LICHTE, 
Professor and Chairman, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 18, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: Quite naturally we are 
vitally interested in the relationship between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the schools 
of medicine. I would like to receive a copy 
of H.R. 11631 for study and also would like 
to know if you are proposing other legisla- 
tion for training of paramedical personnel. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. AMBERG, M.D. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Lowis, Mo., November 29, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I heartily 
support your bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code clarifying the responsibil- 
ity of the Veterans’ Administration with re- 
spect to training and education of health 
service personnel, 

As a professional educator and researcher, 
I have worked with the VA for many years as 
@ member of the Advisory Committee on So- 
cial Work, as a consultant in the develop- 
ment of their social work research program, 
and in my university as both a recruiter and 
a trainer for staff. I have had firsthand ex- 
perience with the difficulties existing under 
the present law, both in recruiting and in 
getting trained those who are interested in 
moving into the VA or who are already in 
the VA and should have additional training. 
I have repeatedly seen promising people who 
might otherwise have been interested in VA 
bypass that organization because of the 
much more realistic approach that other 
programs and fields have taken to supporting 
education and I have seen promising people 
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already employed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration leave that organization in order to 
obtain advanced training because the present 
provisions for further training by VA are not 
only nonpreparative but inadequate. This 
has resulted and can only result in a reduc- 
tion in both quality and quantity of veteran 
care. I am sure I reflect the judgment of 
most educators who have worked with the 
Veterans’ Administration in their present 
training program and you may be assured 
of my full support of your proposal. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. GORDON, 
Professor of Research. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 

Columbia, Mo., November 22, 1965. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I read with a 
great deal of interest your legislative proposal 
which will permit the VA to relate closely 
to universities and medical schools in devel- 
oping training programs for health service 
personnel. 

My particular interest in your proposal is 
the training of social work and recreational 
personnel within VA facilities. You have 
made a succinct case for the VA to grow its 
own personnel in the medical and the ancil- 
lary services within VA facilities and related 
to the assistance which can be given by 
universities in this effort. 

I am particularly interested in this aspect 
of your proposal because of VA facilities 
scheduled to be built close to our medical 
center here at the University of Missouri. 
It would be mutually desirable that a vet- 
eran’s facility as is planned here should allow 
educational programs to be arranged for 
within the facility. This would certainly be 
true for the training of social work students 
and students in recreation. 

I feel, as you do, that the VA has depended 
upon the universities and practicing agen- 
cies to develop personnel and then hire them 
away to satisfy its own staff needs. Today, 
many governmental departments and bu- 
reaus are helping train their own personnel 
by offering teaching grants, research grants, 
traineeship grants and facilities. To me, it 
is only logical that the VA keep pace by 
entering into partnership with universities 
on the same basis. 

In planning new VA facilities I firmly be- 
lieve that attention should be paid to ade- 
quate space, adequate equipment and ade- 
quate personnel to enhance the relationship 
between VA and university educational ef- 
forts for training personnel in the various 
VA occupation categories. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR W. NEBEL, 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI AT KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 11, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of reading your remarks concerning 
the need for developing a firmer relationship 
between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the universities to develop the full potential 
of VA medical] care facilities and potentiality 
for training of health service personnel. 

As a dean of a school of dentistry which 
has been actively associated with the health 
training programs in two Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals (Kansas City and Wads- 
worth), I am quite enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of affording more training for 
Veterans’ Administration personnel and 
others through cooperative programs of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
schools of dentistry as well as schools of 
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medicine. We have had and do have at the 
present time, residents at these two hos- 
pitals who are in cooperative programs with 
our school of dentistry. It is our distinct 
feeling that the quality of patient care is 
improved by these programs and that they 
also contribute to the improvement of dental 
health for the public at large. 
Sincerely, 
HAMILTON B. G. ROBINSON, 
Dean. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1966. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C, 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Recently I 
have had occasion to read House bill 11631 
which would seem to improve the effective- 
ness of the Veterans’ Administration in con- 
tributing to manpower needed under the na- 
tional health program. I am writing because 
of a long association with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in my educational capacity at 
the State University of Iowa, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and now at Washington University 
in St. Louis. 

The Veterans’ Administration’s contribu- 
tion to educating people for the health pro- 
fessions would, in my opinion, be difficult to 
exaggerate. They have shown leadership in 
upgrading the quality of professional care 
and what they have done to improve sery- 
ices for the veterans has had an important 
impact on the level of services in other 
health programs as well. Certainly I have 
found their training facilities extremely 
valuable to the professional schools and the 
universities with which I have been as- 
sociated. 

I know that Congress faces many and com- 
peting concerns. This particular bill, how- 
ever, seems to me to be one which merits 
a high priority since it would do much to 
improve an already valuable service. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE VASEy, 
Dean. 


Tue UNIVERSITY or NORTH CAROLINA, 
Chapel Hill, November 9, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TEAGUE: I sincerely appreciate 
your meaningful letter of November 3, with 
the enclosed comments as an extract from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, relating to the 
proposed legislation for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I am most favorable to the objec- 
tive and plan you have in mind, since I am 
keenly aware of the operations of the veter- 
ans hospitals, with the reality that there 
exists a great potential for the further educa- 
tion and training of all health personnel, in- 
cluding dentistry. 

Our relationships with the veterans hos- 
pitals in this State have been minimal due 
to lack of finances and programing at the 
veterans hospitals. 

The dental manpower problem, as well as 
the associated auxiliary personnel, is acute 
in the fact that dental education is not pro- 
ducing an adequate number of dentists and 
auxiliary personnel. I am confident that 
with a broader scope of interest and fund- 
ing, the veterans facilities could be used in 
a far more effective manner for the best in- 
terest of the Veterans’ Administration, den- 
tal education, and the citizens of this coun- 
try. 

Thanking you for your leadership and 
consideration of this important item. 

Sincerely, 
Joun C. BRAUER, 
Dean. 
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THE BENJAMIN ROSE INSTITUTE, 
Cleveland Ohio, November 9, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Teacue: I have read with 
great interest your presentation to the 
House of Representatives, on October 18, 
1965, of the potential important role of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the education 
and training of health personnel, based 
upon your excellent analysis of the avail- 
ability of health personnel to meet the 
health needs of the citizens of the United 
States. 

For some 10 years I have had the privilege 
of working with the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, first as a member of the 
Special Medical Advisory Group, and more 
recently as a member of the Social Work Ad- 
visory Council. In these years I have been 
increasingly impressed by the important 
contribution which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has made to the professional educa- 
tion of physicians, nurses, social workers, 
and other professional groups essential in 
health care. At the same time, it has been 
perfectly obvious that only a small portion 
of the available potential for education can 
be used under the existing legislation gov- 
erning the mission of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

As you pointed out to the Members of the 
House, recent enactments by the Congress 
make it imperative that attenion be given 
to increasing the supply of health personnel 
as rapidly as possible. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is surely one of the most im- 
portant resources which can be made read- 
ily available for education and training of 
high quality for large numbers of health 
personnel which the country so desperately 
needs. 

I commend and support the legislation 
which you have proposed which will make 
possible full utilization of the potential of 
the Veterans’ Administration for education 
of health personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary L. Hemmy, 
Executive Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
December 23, 1965. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge with appreciation your letter of Decem- 
ber 16 containing an excerpt from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in relation to amendments 
of the U.S. Code clarifying the responsibility 
of the Veterans’ Administration in the train- 
ing and education of health service per- 
sonnel. 

This matter has been discussed locally by 
members of the medical school staff and in 
several national groups with which I have 
had some contact. In each instance it has 
been the tenor of the discussion to indicate 
a high degree of favor for such a step. My 
personal feeling is in accord with this and I 
can only say, that any effort to dignify the 
educational features of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and to protect them from the 
creeping paralysis of familiarity and admin- 
istrative intrusions deserves wholehearted 
support. My lack of knowledge of legisla- 
tive matters restricts any comment that I 
might make concerning the wording of your 
proposals. So far as I can judge, they solidify 
the potential of improvement and progress. 

Thank you for permitting me to read this 
material. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. GALL, M.D., 
Director. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 18, 1965. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The provisions 
of H.R. 11631, a bill amending title 38 of the 
U.S. Code to clarify the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Administration with respect to 
training and education of health service per- 
sonnel, have been carefully considered. 

Both as dean and as chairman of the 
Dean’s Committee of the Cincinnati Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, I wish to strongly 
endorse this legislation recognizing an ex- 
tremely important facet of the dean’s com- 
mittee hospital operations which heretofore 
has had no official backing. 

To my personal endorsement, I would like 
to add that of the members of the dean’s 
committee itself, which met at luncheon to- 
day and specifically requested that its sup- 
port of the type of legislation you have in 
mind be conveyed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD G. GRULEE, Jr., M.D., 
Dean. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 18, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Tnacun: The legislative pro- 
posal outlined in your letter of November 3, 
1965 is most timely. I am heartily in favor 
of developing the full potential of VA medi- 
cal care facilities in the training of health 
service personnel. I also concur in your 
opinion that this will further strengthen the 
VA-university relationship and will further 
improve the present high quality of patient 
care services available to eligible veterans. 

The decline in the ratio of active non- 
Federal dentists for every 100,000 (mis- 
printed as 1,000“ in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp) from 49.9 in 1950 to 44.9 in 1963 is 
particularly serious when the demand for 
dental health care for our population is in- 
creasing. Proposed increases in the number 
of dental students to be enrolled in the 
future appear unlikely to reverse this trend. 
The training of ancillary personnel so that 
each dentist may serve effectively a larger 
number of patients appears to be the most 
feasible solution to the problem. Utilization 
of the VA facilities to this end is highly 
desirable. 

As a member of the dean’s committee at 
this university I have had direct respon- 
sibility for the dental internship program at 
the affliated VA hospital. We have also ar- 
ranged for our senior students to receive a 
part of their training experience in hospital 
procedures there. Both these programs could 
be expanded to the benefit of dental educa- 
tion and also to the improvement of the 
health care of the veteran patient. 

I shall be happy to support your action in 
every way possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL E. BOYLE, D. M D., 
Dean. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland Ohio, January 12, 1966. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TeaGuE: I am writing 
to express my support for House bill 11631, 
which clarifies responsibility of Veterans’ 
Administration to retain an educational 
function and to contribute to the supply of 
sorely needed skilled manpower in the field 
of social work. 

Our own situation is a case in point. For 
the past 20 years the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University has 
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used the facilities of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in the Cleveland area for field work 
placements of social work students. Our 
enrollment is increasing and hence our need 
for expanded resources for field work place- 
ments. This year we have placed two field 
instructors, employed by the school, at the 

Cleveland Veterans’ Administration hospital 

in order to increase the number of students 

in placement there. We have had excellent 
cooperation from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in this expansion. 

Your bill, recognizing the educational re- 
sponsibility of a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, would be greatly welcomed by us. 
It would permit the further development 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, which 
would afford greater flexibility to the school 
in deploying its resources, and hence con- 
tribute to the overall supply of manpower 
in the social work field. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN D. STEIN, 
Dean and Professor of Social Work. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
January 5, 1966. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman of House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Strongly urge passage of House bill 11631 
especially for enlargement of scope of edu- 
cational responsibility through amendments 
on code 38. Schools of social work need con- 
tinued and enlarged training units for social 
work students in Veterans’ Administration 
hospital to meet rapidly increasing demands 
for social workers in the health field. Estab- 
lished agency policy for its educational pro- 
gram would enable effective planning of 
training units on a continuing basis. 

SUE SPENCER, 
Director, University of Tennessee, 
School of Social Work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville, November 16, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear Sm: I read the extract of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD concerning H.R. 11631 
with great interest. As a university faculty 
member primarily concerned with the educa- 
tion and training of clinical psychologists, 
and as a former psychologist in the employ 
of the Veterans’ Administration, I can en- 
dorse your legislation heartily. It has long 
been my conviction that the training efforts 
of the Veterans’ Administration have been 
severely hampered because it has not been 
legally constituted as a training agency. 
While much commendable work in this area 
has been successfully pursued, certainly the 
scope of training and numbers of personnel 
trained have been impeded. 

The establishment of advisory bodies to 
supervise training for health service person- 
nel strikes me as being an excellent notion. 
I suppose, in essence, that this is not too dif- 
ferent from the dean's committee notion but 
certainly extends and broadens the concept 
to encourage and invite collaboration and 
participation by other health service educa- 
tors and scientists. It is without any hesi- 
tation that I commend the principle of this 
proposed legislation. I wish you every good 
fortune in its pursuit. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. ANKER, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS, 
Austin, January 10, 1966. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I was delighted 
to learn of your introduction of H.R. 11631 
to amend title 38 of the United States Code. 
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I have felt for some time that the role of the 

Veterans’ Administration with respect to the 

training and education of health service per- 

sonnel should be strengthened significantly. 

I want to tell you, also, of my widespread 
support for your bill among my colleagues. 
We genuinely hope that favorable action will 
soon be forthcoming on your very worth- 
while proposal. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE PARKER, Ph. D., 

Assistant Professor, Assistant Dean 

of Graduate School, 
SCHOOL or SOCIAL WORK, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
Austin, January 19, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I am writing 
to you in support of your bill H.R. 11631, 
which will clarify the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the training and 
education of health service personnel. This 
bill, if passed, will be of great assistance in 
expanding educational opportunities for a 
variety of health service personnel, including 
social workers. 

Social workers in medical settings are ex- 
tremely scarce in the State of Texas, In good 
part, this relates to the paucity of sound 
educational programs, in hospitals where 
graduate students may be placed for their 
field instruction experiences. The hospitals 
of the Veterans’ Administration do provide 
an excellent training ground. If they were 
further developed, social work education 
could be more productive. 

We make some use of VA hospitals at the 
present time, but this could be expanded 
and improved. As you have pointed out the 
VA “has no legal mandate to engage broadly 
in the training of health service personnel.” 
By being concerned only with its own re- 
cruitment needs for social workers it has not 
done enough to add to the larger pool of 
social workers from which all agencies draw, 
including the VA. This is both parochial and 
self-defeating, and I am pleased that your 
bill would change this. The establishment 
of local advisory bodies at individual hos- 
pitals with a broader focus than the training 
physicians will assure the high quality of 
the educational program as well as its cover- 
age of other significant personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack OTIS, 
ACSW Director. 


THE WORDEN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, OUR LADY OF THE LAKE 
COLLEGE, 

San Antonio, Tex., January 14, 1966. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In our interest to improve policy 
guiding the Veterans’ Administration edu- 
cational program, we are writing to you, as 
chairman of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, to express our firm support for 
H.R. 11631. Our interest in this program 
stems from an extended period of association 
with Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
clinic, and regional office throughout Texas 
affiliated with the Worden School of Social 
Service in the professional social work edu- 
cation of graduate students by providing 
fleld instruction in social work. 

We believe that enactment of this bill will 
enable the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration to carry 
more effectively its educational functions 
through the establishment of advisory com- 
mittees representing the Veterans’ adminis- 
tration and affiliated educational institutions 
involved in the education of health service 
personnel. In addition, the allocation of 
funds specifically for education and training 
will insure the maintenance of an educa- 
tional program to meet increasing demands 
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for more personnel in the health field, in- 
cluding professional social workers. Such 
provision would eliminate the present need 
to divert funds from patient care to educa- 
tion. This would safeguard the allocation 
for direct services to veterans. 

More specifically in order for schools to 
educate and train more students, we shall 
need a major expansion of field instruction 
facilities. In order to achieve this expansion, 
we look to the Veterans’ Administration 
which has been one of the largest single field 
instruction resources for social work 
students. 

Since the Veterans’ Administration is in 
a most unique position to help increase the 
number of needed personnel in the health 
field, we are respectfully requesting that you 
give this measure your careful consideration. 
Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 
Sister M. IMMACULATE, 


Director. 
C. J. COLLINS, 
Associate Professor of Social Work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS DENTAL 
BRANCH, 
Houston, Tex., November 11, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: Thank you 
for your letter of Noyember 3 and for the 
legislative proposal concerning the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The proposed legislation which you have 
introduced should do much to alleviate the 
present situation and make possible a more 
realistic utilization of the resources of the 
Veterans’ Administration for trainng and 
research. Viewed from the present situation, 
it would seem that lack of such legislation 
will result in a deterioration of the medical 
care of veterans. 

The principal question that I would have 
would be whether or not the legislation that 
you propose will provide or make possible the 
necessary funds to implement the program. 

You are to be commended for this legisla- 
tive proposal which, if passed, should reverse 
the apparent trend downward of medical care 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and provide excellent training facilities for 
medical personnel on a more realistic basis 
than is possible at the present time. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN VICTOR OLSON, 
Dean. 
Waco, TEX., 
December 21, 1965. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Bryan, Tex, 

Dear Ma. Teacue: I am writing to express 
my approval of H.R. 11631 which you have 
introduced to the House of Representatives. 
As a social worker in the VA hospital, Waco, 
where I have supervised student social work- 
ers, it was n to reduce time spent 
working with patients in order to do this. 
Because of this it was necessary to limit the 
number of students who could be trained. 
As you know, a facility this size offers un- 
limited training opportunities for all kinds 
of medical personnel. H.R. 11631 will make 
professional education available for so many 
who are interested and needed in the health 
field. 

Sincerely yours, 

LUDELLA M. KELLER. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 

Washington, D.C., November 17, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. TEAGUE: Thank you very much 
for sending me your letter of November 3, 
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1965, in which you enclosed your text of your 
bill, H.R. 11631, and further comments on 
the need for continuous education in the 
health fields. 

I can only tell you that I heartily sub- 
scribe to the legislation which you proposed. 
I served for 5 years on the Special Medical 
Advisory Group in the central office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and at the present 
time I am a member of the dean’s commit- 
tee of the Washington Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital. This experience and associa- 
tion at the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram has convinced me that additional edu- 
cational opportunities are needed to con- 
tinue the high standard of health care given 
in the veterans’ hospitals. 

The dean’s committee was indeed a step 
forward and has brought in active participa- 
tion of medical and dental school adminis- 
trators in aiding and staffing veterans’ hos- 
pital facilities. We, at Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, have close liaison 
with the Naval Dental School at the National 
Naval Medical Center in Bethesda and at 
the Walter Reed Dental Research Institute. 
At these two institutions, we supply mem- 
bers of our faculty to lecture and conduct 
courses in the various educational fields. 
The courses are well organized by these two 
activities and we merely supply the profes- 
sional staff to conduct the educational pro- 
gram. At the end of the year, my university 
grants academic credits to the persons in- 
volved taking the courses if they have been 
successful, of course, in passing the exami- 
nations, and these credits may be used to- 
ward advanced degrees which is always a 
stimulus to any student. 

During my time on the Special Medical 
Advisory Group for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, I was struck by the fact that they 
were having trouble securing young interns 
and young men into the Public Health 
Dental Service and we attributed it largely to 
two factors: first, the interns were securing 
a whole lot less money than were other in- 
terns in the country and, secondly, the con- 
tinuing educational program was entirely 
too limited. 

I am the immediate past-president of the 
American Association of Dental Schools and 
I am fully aware that the problem exists in 
other parts of the United States as well as 
locally for I have learned this through dis- 
cussion with my fellow deans and through 
observation for the programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration in many areas of the United 
States. 

Please be assured that we in the American 
Association of Dental Schools, and here in 
Washington, at Georgetown University School 
of Dentistry, will lend our facilities and what- 
ever talents we may have to assist you in 
implementing this program which you have 
proposed. The advisory bodies, which you 
also suggest, is indeed excellent for it will 
bring in the interest of the community and 
make them more aware of the fine work that 
is being done in the Veterans’ Administration 
health services. 

As a dentist in dental education, I can as- 
sure you that you can count on the dentists 
for their support. 

My sincere appreciation for your submit- 
ting this program to me for comment. 

Very sincerely, 
O. V. RAULT, D.D.S., Dean. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SocIaL Workers, INC., 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Administration Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Thank you 
very much for sending me a copy of your pro- 
posal for development of the full potential of 
VA medical care facilities in the training of 
health service personnel. 
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We are interested in this approach and be- 
lieve it would make an important contribu- 
tion to the total health manpower pool, as 
well as improved service for patients in VA’s 
facilities. Shortly, we shall provide you with 
a more careful analysis of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, 
ACSW Director. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
Workers, INC., 

Waco, Terz., December 17, 1965. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Bryan, Tez. 

Dran Mr. Teacve: I am chief social worker 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Waco, Tex. During the past 15 years I and 
my social work service staff have been com- 
mitted to the professional education of grad- 
uate students from the School of Social 
Work, University of Texas and the Worden 
School of Social Service, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Through- 
out these years offering supervised intern- 
ship training has meant that the two staff 
members giving their time have had to re- 
duce their time available for social services 
to patients. 

While management is willing and eager to 
participate in professional education; never- 
theless, the reality of a heavy treatment load 
has made it necessary to restrict the number 
of students to no more than four in an 
academic year. I personally regret this as I 
know our setting affords an unusual social 
work educational opportunity and at the 
same time encourages students trained in a 
clinical setting to seek professional employ- 
ment in the Veterans’ Administration or 
another medical auspice. 

It was, therefore, a real pleasure to learn 
that you have introduced H.R. 11631 to make 
professional education available for medical 
and ancillary medical personnel, a recognized 
mission of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Allocation to accomplish this goal will enable 
the VA hospitals to greatly increase training 
opportunities in this country’s outstanding 
medical facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp N. PUGH, 

Chairman, Committee on Social Work 
Education, Central Teras Chapter, 
N.A.S.W. 

THE UNIVERSITY or 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
DENTISTRY, 
Birmingham, Ala., November 18, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Our atten- 
tion has been drawn to H.R. 11631 which 
you introduced in the House to provide the 
legal basis for expanding training programs 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals af- 
filiated with university medical centers such 
as exists in Birmingham, Ala. We are 
heartily in favor of your legislative proposal. 

The University of Alabama School of Den- 
tistry enjoys a very fine cooperative rela- 
tionship with the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital here and we are particularly proud 
of the current Veterans’ Administration re- 
search construction program which will 
physically link the university with the hos- 
pital. In addition, our training efforts are 
augmented by a similar relationship in the 
dental clinical sciences. 

In recent years members of the faculties 
of the University of Alabama School of 
Dentistry and the Medical College of Ala- 
bama have been concerned with the educa- 
tional programs at the Birmingham Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. It is our 
feeling that the educational programs at the 
Birmingham Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital have suffered because of a lack of 
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financial support from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. In an attempt to maintain high 
quality educational programs which are 
comparable with those in the medical cen- 
ter it has been necessary for our faculty to 
subsidize the training programs at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital by giving 
freely of their time. As you realize, it is 
impossible to continue this over an ex- 
tended period of time without more realistic 
support from the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is significant to note that the entire 
professional dental staff at the Birmingham 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital received 
their dental training and specialty training 
at the University of Alabama School of Den- 
tistry. Presently, we are training two career 
residents for the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. Although the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital has provided the stipends 
for these individuals, the dental staff at the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital has not 
had the primary responsibility of training 
these individuals. 

We agree with your concept that all possi- 
ble educational opportunities ought to be 
used to the utmost and that the full poten- 
tial of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
in this area has not been reached. Although 
one immediate effect of such training pro- 
grams is to improve dental services to vet- 
erans, another valuable benefit is the im- 
provement of services rendered by trainees 
to all the public at some point in time. 
Training programs of any kind have a salu- 
tary and upgrading effect on the teachers as 
well as trainees and is one factor which ac- 
counts for our interest in the matter. 

Finally, I cannot but agree with Mr. Kon- 
NEGAY’s remarks published in the October 19, 
1965, issue of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
concerning the tendency of the Budget Bu- 
reau to legislate by its unilateral adminis- 
trative actions in this as well as in many 
other instances. Thus, the intent of Con- 
gress must be thoroughly documented by 
congressional action as you are so ably doing 
with H.R. 11631. 

I would like to congratulate you for your 
legislative proposal and the faculty at the 
University of Alabama School of Dentistry 
heartily endorses your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. McCattum, 
Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, MED- 
ICAL CENTER, MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ALABAMA, 
Birmingham, Ala., November 8, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Thank you 
very much for sending me your legislative 
proposal designed to permit the Veterans’ 
Administration in partnership with the uni- 
versities and medical schools in the Nation 
to develop the full potential of the VA medi- 
cal care facilities in the training of health 
personnel and to improve the care of vet- 
erans by giving legal recognition and added 
strength to the university relationship. 

On behalf of my colleagues of the faculty 
of the Medical College of Alabama, I would 
like to congratulate you and to report the 
enthusiastic endorsement of this proposal 
by our faculty. The Birmingham Veterans’ 
Administration hospital and the Medical 
College of Alabama, as well as the Univer- 
sity of Alabama School of Dentistry, have 
for many years enjoyed an exemplary rela- 
tionship and have provided outstanding care 
to veteran patients from this region of the 
United States. 

During recent years, however, this rela- 
tionship has been threatened by a failure 
to maintain the necessary financial support 
for our deans committee, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital to continue quality pro- 
grams comparable to those in the univer- 
sity hospital. 
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In addition, this relationship has been 
threatened by a failure to understand the 
necessary educational programs which must 
accompany exemplary patient care in a uni- 
versity setting. 

Your legislative proposal (H.R. 11631), if 
enacted, would certainly go a long way to- 
ward alleviating this latter difficulty. 

Very sincerely, 
S. RICHARDSON HILL, Jr., M.D., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Little Rock, Ark., November 8, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Congressman From the State of Teras, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I received with 
appreciation and delight your recent letter 
and the copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which presented your bill which would make 
education one of the missions of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration. While I can add 
little to that you have said in support of 
this measure, I do appreciate the opportunity 
to let you know the attitude of a medical 
school such as ours toward our VA hospital. 

We consider the VA hospital here in Little 
Rock an integral part of the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas. Indeed, 
members of the professional staff at the VA 
hospital who meet our qualifications are 
given academic titles and recognition on the 
same basis as are faculty members salaried 
through the University. Our junior medi- 
cal students in Medicine and Surgery re- 
ceive instruction in the VA hospital under 
supervision of the professional staff of the 
VA hospital in the same manner that they 
receive instruction in the University Hos- 
pital. If one views this arrangement with 
the eyes of an accountant, one can arrive at 
the conclusion that the VA hospital is supply- 
ing the University of Arkansas School of 
Medicine with free faculty members. On the 
other hand, if one probes into what really 
happens within a VA hospital under this type 
of arrangement, it is revealed that the medi- 
cal care of our veterans is greatly enhanced. 
This occurs as a result of insistence upon the 
part of a medical school that physicians who 
receive academic appointments and teach 
medical students be highly qualified. Physi- 
clans with excellent qualifications are at- 
tracted to a VA hospital in which they can 
receive university recognition through aca- 
demic appointment and participate in the 
teaching of medical students. As a result of 
these factors, the veteran within a medical 
school affiliated hospital receives the best of 
medical care. 

In our university hospital we constantly 
strive to upgrade our facilities and keep cur- 
rent with advances in medicine. When a VA 
hospital is integrated with the medical school, 
as is true here in Little Rock, we of the medi- 
cal school constantly are striving to have the 
VA hospital also keep pace with medical ad- 
vances. I believe all of this accrues to the 
benefit of veteran medical care. 

Thank you again for having written me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Winston K. SHOREY, M. D., 
Dean. 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL oF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tempe, Ariz., January 28, 1966. 

Re HR. 11631 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. Teacue: House bill 11631 is de- 
signed to make more effective use of the 
Veterans’ Administration capacity for train- 
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ing manpower in the health services. As 
we understand the bill, it would more clearly 
define this function and enable the VA to 
more effectively plan and execute its con- 
tribution to training in this vital area of 
skilled manpower in which grave shortages 
still exist. You may be interested in com- 
ments from those who have collaborated in 
the educational process with the Veterans’ 
Administration. I am, therefore, taking this 
opportunity to make a few comments which, 
it is hoped, may be of some value to you. 

The schools of social work are all faced 
with the common problem of expanding the 
sound clinical work experience resources of 
their school in order that they may train 
the additional students who are so badly 
needed in both public and private health, 
education, and welfare programs. Since 
World War II the Veterans’ Administration 
has maintained an enviable record of serv- 
ice to professional education in the clinical 
disciplines and it has constituted the largest 
single resource for field instruction avail- 
able to schools of social work. From my ex- 
periences, both as a student who was fortu- 
nate enough to receive training in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility and, subse- 
quently, from faculty and administrative 
positions in two graduate schools of social 
work I can only commend the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program for its dedicated, ef- 
fective, and most needed services. 

The medical and hospital facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration constitutes the 
largest unit in the Federal field in the care 
of patients and it seems highly essential that 
they be utilized in the fullest and most pro- 
ductive manner possible for the advanced 
and technical training of health service per- 
sonnel. Certainly, in social work education, 
the demand for increasing the resources for 
professional education is clear where there 
is a need for at least 15,000 more qualified 
social workers to man existing programs and 
an expanding requirement to give leadership 
and direction in the areas that will require 
greatly increased numbers of new personnel 
as the result of the Federal legislation passed 
in the last session of the Congress. In a 
time of great competition for scarce man- 
power, the Veterans’ Administration needs 
to be strengthened in its development of a 
manpower pool. 

I can strongly endorse the purposes and 
intent of House bill 11631, both from past 
experience and the current demonstrated 
needs for the continued full utilization of the 
Veterans’ Administration facilities in the 
training of social workers and other health 
personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace W. LUNDBERG, Ph. D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Denver, Colo., December 28, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: It is very ex- 
citing to learn that you are sponsoring House 
Bill 11631 which, among other things, would 
add “the training and education of health 
personnel” to the VA's already established 
functions of patient care and medical re- 
search. As you probably know, the social 
service departments of the VA installations 
are used substantially for providing the field 
instruction for students in the graduate 
schools of social work in this country. These 
social service departments provide field in- 
struction for both first- and second-year 
graduate students and in a variety of 
method areas, such as social casework, social 
group work, and community organization. 

Here at the University of Denver we have 
had a long and close association with the 
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social service departments at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, but it seems to me 
that your bill would provide a “legal base” 
on which the hospital could establish its 
education program. Such a provision should 
lead to an expansion of the field instruction 
facilities and correspondingly there might be 
a further increase of social work traineeships 
provided by the Veterans’ Administration. 
This expanded program would be of tre- 
mendous benefit to the graduate schools of 
social work which are hard pressed to pro- 
duce as many graduates as possible. The 
VA hospitals are a rich resource for the field 
instruction of students. They have a well- 
qualified staff, a great variety of cases and in 
many instances, as here in Denver, the facil- 
ity is quite near a campus of a graduate 
school of social work. 

Therefore, I want you to know that we 
would fully support your bill and trust that 
it will be enacted into law in the not too 
distant future. Do let me know if there 
is anything I could do to help you in the 
further support of your bill. 

Yours most sincerely, 
E. M. SUNLEY, 
Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., November 17, 1965. 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: I have re- 
viewed your remarks as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 18, 1965, 
and am in full accord with the proposed H.R. 
11631. The Veterans’ Administration is cer- 
tainly in an excellent position to contribute 
more heavily to the training of health 
specialists. 

The one suggestion I would make is that 
any proposed legislation (if it is not simply 
an administrative decision) also consider 
modifying the composition of the Special 
Medical Advisory Group by the addition of 
one psychologist and one social worker. You 
will note in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 111, part 20, page 27237, that training 
programs in these two areas involve an in- 
vestment of some $4,400,000 on the part of 
the VA each year, second only to the cost 
of the medical residency program. If not al- 
ready available, expert consultation should 
be provided to the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs on training in these areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. LITTLE, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Denver, Colo., January 4, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: At a recent meeting of 
the dean’s committee for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Denver, Colo., your 
bill (H.R. 11631) to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify the responsi- 
bility of the Veterans’ Administration with 
respect to the training and education of 
health service personnel was presented by 
the hospital director and discussed at some 
length by our committee. 

This committee and I wish to assure you 
of our unanimous and enthusiastic support 
of this bill. If it is passed, we believe it will 
be the most significant piece of legislation 
affecting the university-Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration relationship since the passage of 
Public Law 293 by the 79th Congress of 
January 3, 1946. 

This university established a dean’s com- 
mittee relationship with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Fort Logan, Colo.. 
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shortly after Public Law 293 was enacted 
This relationship was continued when the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital was moved 
to Denver in 1951 and is still continuing. 
The association of the university and the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital has been 
of mutual benefit to both of us. It is our 
sincere desire that this association not only 
continue but become even closer through 
the exchange of ideas, facilities, and person- 
nel. 

In the early years of this unique associa- 
tion which has done so much for both pa- 
tient care and medical education, many 
dedicated, talented, and energetic young 
physicians were attracted to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medicine. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital facilities were gen- 
erally not quite up to the standards of the 
university hospitals, but Congress appeared 
willing to appropriate the necessary funds 
and a spirit of optimism prevailed both in 
the Veterans’ Administration and in the 
medical schools. For a few years it could 
be said that the veterans hospitals did in- 
deed furnish medical care second to none 
for their patients. 

However, it appears to many of us in the 
medical schools that in the past 5 or 10 
years the momentum of Veterans! Admin- 
istration medicine has been lost. Many of 
the dynamic, promising young Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration physicians have become disen- 
chanted with the delays of bureaucracy and 
frustrated with the inadequacies of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration budget and have left 
the Veteran's Administration. Many of them 
have joined university staffs, for which we 
are grateful, but in general the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals have not, for the 
most part, been able to replace them with 
men of equal stature. 

Although the total Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation has increased each year, 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals have 
not been able to keep abreast of the univer- 
sity hospital in space facilities, equipment or 
staff. 


By an extraordinary effort the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals have generally 
been able to maintain patient care, and we 
believe that such care in the Denver Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital is compara- 
ble to that offered at Colorado General Hos- 
pital. How long this can continue is very 
questionable. Our per diem costs at the 
university hospital are currently in excess 
of $50. How can the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration be expected to maintain the same 
level of care at a rate of at least $15 less than 
this figure. 

It is in the area of teaching that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has had to economize 
in order not to lower the standards of patient 
care. Sufficient staff and facilities have not 
been provided to train physicians at the 
academic level expected by the medical 
schools, and only a token effort has been 
possible in the training of other health 
service personnel, 

The placing of the responsibility for the 
training of health service personnel on the 
Veterans’ Administration as provided by 
your bill appears to be a reasonable first 
step, but unless adequate funds can be ap- 
portioned for this training, the responsibil- 
ity becomes a milestone both for the hospi- 
tal and the university. 

My committee and I, therefore, urge you to 
foster this bill with the full strength of 
your office and also to make certain that 
the funds necessary for its implementation 
are provided. You may depend upon our 
full support and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. CONGER, Ph. D., 
Vice President for Medical Affairs, 
Dean, School of Medicine. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL MEDICINE, 
Hartford, Conn., December 30, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: Your legislative proposal 
with regard to developing the full potential 
of VA medical care facilities in the training 
of health services personnel and giving legal 
recognition and added strength to the VA- 
university relationship has my enthusiastic 
endorsement, 

The VA-university relationship can and 
should be encouraged to the utmost. Uni- 
versity leadership in the development and 
supervision in the training and education of 
health service personnel and patient care 
services would tend to bring into being med- 
ical resources that would be tagged with a 
margin of excellence. 

The need is great. The facilities and re- 
sources that are currently present in the VA 
are tremendous. The universities have al- 
ready demonstrated their desire to partici- 
pate in the VA medical program. The uni- 
versities have also demonstrated that they 
offer the logical milieu for quality leadership. 
What is now needed is the type of legal sanc- 
tion and fiscal and moral support that your 
proposed legislation would provide. 

The training of residents and health serv- 
ice personnel in the various phases of den- 
tistry would be enhanced significantly if 
programs of excellence were sponsored in VA 
hospitals, VA-university hospitals could 
provide training and education to students, 
residents and paradental personnel in a 
manner that would contribute greatly to the 
much needed manpower we will require for 
the future health of our society and of the 
country. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lewis Fox, 
Dean. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA, 
Augusta, Ga., November 9, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGue: This will indicate my 
support of H.R. 11631 which will amend the 
terms of operation of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals so that their educational func- 
tions are recognized. 

It has been obvious for some time that if 
the VA hospitals now affiliated with medical 
schools are to participate effectively in new 
advances, that more realistic and flexibile 
connections would be necessary. As I in- 
terpret the wording of the amendment, this 
would be possible. I hope the Congress will 
pass this bill, and I will do what I can to 
support it. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. G. Rice, M. D., 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Ill., December 27, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I am very 
honored by your request to comment on the 
plan you have proposed for increased utiliza- 
tion of the resources in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for health service manpower 
training. I have been associated with the 
Veterans’ Administration for a number of 
years as a consultant to the Hines Hospital 
and the Veterans’ Administration research 
hospital. I have been very impressed with 
your fine efforts in behalf of the Veterans’ 
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Administration and in the improvement of 
the medical care to the veteran. You are in 
large part responsible for the great advances 
that have been made in the medical care 
programs. 

In order for the Veterans’ Administration 
facilities to be used effectively for training 
health service manpower funds must be pro- 
vided to maintain the hospitals at a level of 
operation comparable to those in other uni- 
versity teaching hospitals. It is only when 
medical care is supported at this level that 
the educational programs can provide proper 
training for health service personnel. 
must be recognized that educational pro- 
grams do put additional demands on hos- 
pitals but they also result in better overall 
care. 

If the required funding can be provided I 
think your program is a very wise one and 
can contribute substantially to the very 
heavy demands that new legislation placed 
on the health professions. In making your 
proposal you again re the substan- 
tial contributions that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration can make not only to the veteran 
patient but to all our people. 

I would be very happy to discuss any of 
these points in more detail if you are in- 
terested. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. D. COOPER. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
December 28, 1965. 

Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. T Badu: In response to your let- 
ter of December 14, 1965, I should like to 
reply and support your proposed legislation 
supporting the Veterans’ Administration as 
a potential source for health service man- 
power training. 

The Veterans’ Administration is presently 
involved in substantial educational pro- 
grams and its cooperative effort with medical 
schools as well as its training programs for 
other health disciplines is an important con- 
tribution to the health service manpower of 
this country. To assure high quality of such 
training efforts and to properly identify this 
important effort, I believe that increased 
financial support for health service man- 
power training within the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is necessary and would be beneficial 
to all concerned. 

Sincerely, 
Maptson B. Brown, M.D., 
Associate Director. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., December 8, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: At the meeting of the 
Special Medical Advisory Group of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which was held last 
Monday, I was asked to convey to you the 
unanimous support of the members for the 
bill, H.R. 11631 which you, supported by 
Congressman KornecayY, have introduced into 
the 89th Congress. This foresighted legisla- 
tion will, if passed, greatly strengthen the 
ability of the Veterans’ Administration to 
care for its patients and will provide the 
means for greatly increasing the size of the 
national pool of medical and scientific per- 
sons and will greatly strengthen the educa- 
tional resources of the medical schools 
affiliated with the Veterans’ Administration. 
You are indeed to be commended for intro- 
ducing this much needed legislation and if 
there is any way that the Special Medical 
Advisory Group can be of help, we should be 
happy to be of service. 
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You may reach me by letter or telephone, 
at my office or by telephone at my home in 
Winnetka, III., Hillcrest 6-2267. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. WarTMAN, M. D., 
Chairman, Special Medical Advisory 
Group, Veterans’ Administration. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, Ill., November 29, 1965. 
Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: Thank you 
for your letter concerning legislation de- 
signed to add strength to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration-university relationship. The 
Columbus area advisory committee to the VA 
which is composed of chairmen of cooperat- 
ing departments of psychology in the area, 
has taken strong affirmative action on this 
matter to which I subscribe. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD G. HUMPHREYS, 
Department of Psychology. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill., December 22, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have just read the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 18. Please permit me to 
congratulate you on a superior piece of work. 
It has long been needed. I have never writ- 
ten a letter of this type before, but I wanted 
you to know that I consider this report truly 
commendable. 

I should also like to absolutely and posi- 
tively congratulate you on the high esteem 
that you have received by the members of 
SMAG, the veterans, and the people in the 
Veterans’ Administration who know what is 
going on in the service, not only because 
you have helped them, but also because you 
have been so fair, so energetic, so thorough, 
and so hard working. 

As a consultant of the Air Force Surgeon 
General for 5 years; as a consultant to the 
Great Lakes Naval Hospital for at least that 
length of time; as a consultant to Hines Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital for nearly 20 
years; as an area consultant, and as a mem- 
ber of SMAG, I would like to make several 
suggestions: 

I believe there is a need for a study of 
closer liaison between the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the various military groups; the 
possibility of sharing and exploring rare type 
equipment, units, personnel and facilities; a 
study of what can be done to increase 
productivity and availability and training in 
the scarce specialties such as pathology, ra- 
diology, physiatrics, psychiatry, anesthesiol- 
ogy and the technicians in these various 
areas; there should be a group formed from 
the civilian areas, the military, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that will study and 
make recommendations relative to these 
groups. I definitely feel that there is a need 
for special studies of the aforementioned. 

In confidence, I wonder if there really isn’t 
a need for a Department of Medicine to in- 
crease the efficiency of the various medical 
departments such as Indian Affairs, Public 
Health Service, Army, Navy, Air Force, etc. 
I know there would be resistance to such a 
recommendation from each and everyone of 
the bodies concerned. However, I do feel 
that it would have many advantages even if 
it did not have the concerted action of all 
the agencies at the higher echelon working 
toward this end. I know a little progress has 
been made in this direction, but all too little, 
in my opinion. 

Also; there is a real need of a group who 
will work in the medical manpower area. 
This group must know our shortages of 
nurses, technologists, physicians, et al., and 
develop coordinated programs for eliminat- 
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ing the deficiencies and distributing the re- 

sources in an equitable manner. 

I have had contact, on a fairly high level, 
with many of these organizations, and would 
be happy to serve the defense or civilian 
groups in any way possible. 

Again, my sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
lations on the wonderful job you are doing. 

With best wishes for the holiday season. 

Very sincerely, 
Max S. Sapove, M.D., 

Consultant, Special Medical Advisory 

Group, Veterans’ Administration. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
MEDICAL CENTER, 

Kansas City, Kans., November 17, 1965. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I have read 
with interest your recently circulated letter 
and attached extract from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 18, 1965, in which you 
describe very accurately some of the problem 
areas which exist between Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital facilities and medical 
schools in this country. Your remarks are a 
fair and accurate description of the situation 
which now exists, as were the remarks of your 
colleague, Representative KoRNEGAY. 

H.R. 11631, which you were introducing in 
an attempt to help improve this situation, is 
indeed a step in the right direction. This 
bill as it now is written would clarify and 
expand the responsibilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration for the training and educa- 
tion of health service personnel. May I 
point out to you, however, that while clarify- 
ing and enlarging the responsibilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration in these areas is 
important, the fundamental principle that 
needs to be explored by your committee in 
this area is the matter of the funding of such 
activities. The experience of the University 
of Kansas Medical School and our relation- 
ship with the Kansas City, Mo., Veterans’ 
Administration hospital has been that there 
is no misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of the responsibility envisioned between the 
affiliation of the two institutions. There is a 
consistent crisis involving the financial sup- 
port given to the local Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital and a clear lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the Bureau of the Budget 
that Veterans’ Administration hospitals that 
are affiliated with medical school teaching 
hospitals must be funded in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner than other nonaffiliated, non- 
teaching veterans hospitals. 

I support the remarks of you and your 
colleague. I support the basic concepts of 
H.R. 11631. I would urge you and your com- 
mittee as you consider enlarging and clarify- 
ing the responsibilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration with respect to training and 
education of health service personnel to be 
also extremely careful to examine carefully 
the funding of such operations. The poten- 
tial of the already proven Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital—medical school affiliation 
concept in the training of health service 
manpower is unlimited. A more realistic 
approach to the funding of such activities is 
essential before the potential can be realized. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack D. WALKER, M.D., 
Assistant Dean and Chairman, 
Dean’s Committee. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Louisville, Ky., November 5, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Congressman, House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, 
De. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I have read 
the legislation which you propose. It is a 
most interesting concept and is badly needed. 
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I would suggest, however, that the advisory 
body be constituted as the dean’s committee. 
I personally would not commit my institu- 
tion without some voice in the operation 
of the program. I am sure you will realize 
our concern with quality control in medical 
education, no matter where carried out. 
Sincerely yours, 
Donn L. SMITH, M. D., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., November 24, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Thank you for 
the invitation to comment on the legislative 
proposal which you have introduced, rela- 
tive to the training of health service person- 
nel in the facilities of our Nation’s Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. It is my desire 
to offer my strong support of this new legis- 
lation which clarifies the responsibility of 
the Veterans’ Administration with respect 
to training and education of health person- 
nel, 

In my opinion, this is a most logical and, 
in fact, an inevitable development. The en- 
tire pattern of health care, particularly in 
the Federal Services, supports the view that 
it is unnatural to separate training and 
education from health care and research, 
These functions logically go hand in hand, 
lending strength to one another. It is my 
opinion that the lack of formal involvement 
in training has had a detrimental effect on 
the overall development of the health care 
programs of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Enactment of the legislation which you 
propose will contribute needed assistance to 
the over-all training mission of the Nation, 
and will result in superior patient care for 
the veterans of our country. 

Having stated my general support, I now 
wish to direct some comments more 
specifically to dentistry and its relationship 
to the subject. 

There is a critical need for more opportu- 
nities for advanced training of recently 
graduated dental students. The trend 
toward specialization, internship, and resi- 
dency programs is clearly increasing. Un- 
fortunately, the facilities for support of this 
trend are inadequate. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has the organization and the 
facilities which could contribute in a signi- 
ficant way to the current problem. In fact, 
the Veterans’ Administration could provide 
an important impetus to the overall picture 
of advanced education in dentistry. 

I wish to express the opinion that H.R. 
11631, as written, almost ignores dentistry. 
Its wording refiects a suboptimal incorpora- 
tion of dentistry in the total health program 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

I wish to record my displeasure with this 
feature of the legislation which has been 
proposed. 

As a new college of dentistry, we have re- 
cently established a formal relationship with 
the local VA hospital. I have become im- 
pressed, during the past 2 years, with the 
generally unsatisfactory relationship of den- 
tistry to the total health care program of the 
Veterans’ Administration. In fact, it is my 
impression that a meaningful relationship 
between a college of dentistry and its uni- 
versity, with the Veterans’ Administration, is 
barely possible with the present level of staff- 
ing and over-all support. I mention this be- 
cause of its relevance to the legislation 
under consideration. I cannot be enthusi- 
astic about the prospects of the Veterans’ 
Administration entering into formal empha- 
sis on training unless, in the case of dentist- 
ry, it is willing to make good programs possi- 
ble through adequate administrative and 
budgetary support. May I urge your atten- 
tion to the greater emphasis upon the po- 
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tential role of dentistry in the total health 
program of the Veterans’ Administration. 

I wish to emphasize my strong support of 
the new legislation which you propose. 
Please accept my thanks for the excellent 
leadership you are providing in this area. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN L. Morris, D.D.S., Ph. D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
SCHOOL OF SoctaL WORK, 
Baltimore, Md., November 11, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dax REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: Tour 
thoughtfulness in calling to my attention 
your proposed legislation, H.R. 11631, to 
clarify the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration with respect to the training 
and education of health service personnel, 
is appreciated very much. 

The school of social work at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland is one of the newest and 
one of those growing most rapidly. An 
essential element in the development of the 
school has been the availability of a limited 
number of field instruction opportunities in 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office 
in Baltimore and in Maryland VA hospitals. 

We have been most appreciative of the high 
quality of the instruction which these afford 
our students. We are most appreciative of 
the willingness of the managers of these 
facilities and the chiefs of social work serv- 
ices to extend themselves in making such 
field instruction available. 

However, if this school’s enrollment is to 
be expanded to meet the urgent need for 
professional social work personnel there must 
be a corresponding expansion of field in- 
struction opportunities. It is our hope that 
we can emphasize especially the development 
of training for social work positions in the 
health services. Because of the high pro- 
fessional standards which characterize 
social work services in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional offices and hospitals it 
will be especially helpful if these training 
facilities can be expanded substantially and 
if the social work leadership of the Veterans’ 
Administration can work closely with this 
school and others in experimental efforts to 
increase the effectiveness of social work 
education for the health services. 

I am impressed by the possibilities inher- 
ent in H.R, 11631, and I look forward to 
calling it to the attention of members of the 
Maryland delegation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vert S. Lewis, Dean. 
BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL 
SURGERY, DENTAL SCHOOL, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, Md., November 5, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGue: I have reviewed with a 
great deal of interest the material which you 
sent me with your letter of November 3, 
1965. 

My reaction to your proposal is twofold. 
First, I would commend you for a forward- 
looking idea which should provide both 
breadth and depth to the already excellent 
program of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Secondly, I would offer my wholehearted sup- 
port to your efforts in expanding the edu- 
cation and training potential in the VA 
hospital system. As a member of a deans’ 
committee, I think I have some insight to 
the problems which you so beautifully out- 
lined in the October 18, 1965, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It has always been by view that 
the Veterans’ Administration medical facil- 
ities provide an unlimited source of clinical 
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teaching material as well as the opportunity 
for teaching institutions to exploit their best 
potentials in the service and research areas. 

Best wishes for success in implementation 
of what will surely promote a close liaison 
between this Government agency and the 
Nation’s health science centers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. SALLEY, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., December 27, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is written in support 
of the bill currently before the House of 
Representatives—H.R, 11631—dealing with a 
training and education of health services per- 
sonnel in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

I write to lend my strong support as a 
member of a VA dean’s committee dealing 
with the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
here in Lexington, Ky. Our relationships 
with this particular Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in relation to teaching and training 
of health personnel have been most out- 
standing in the past, and it is my sincere 
belief that enactment of this particular piece 
of legislation will add measurably to the 
capability of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and contribute to training and edu- 
cation of health service personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER P. BOSOMWORTH, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL or DENTISTRY, 
New Orleans, La., December 3, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran MR. TeacueE: I would like to congratu- 
late you on your legislative proposal. As a 
member of the deans’ committee of the 
veterans’ hospital in New Orleans, La., I know 
some of the restrictive problems the per- 
sonnel have encountered in trying to improve 
their program. We have worked hard to- 
gether with the staff now at the hospital 

to solve as best we can mnel 
shortages, both there and in the university. 

The hospital staff has been most helpful to 

us in our dental school by supplying well- 

trained personnel in fields where we have 
been lacking; and also we have tried to con- 
tribute with our specialists to their needs. 

We will continue to serve each other as best 

we can and we hope that you will be able to 

impress your colleagues with the necessity of 


Very sincerely, 
E. E. JEANSONNE, D. D. S., 
Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
Lexington, Ky., December 15, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: I am writing 
to support H.R. 11631, a bill to amend title 
38 of the United States Code to clarify the 
responsibility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with respect to training and education 
of health service personnel. 

The University of Kentucky is affiliated with 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky. It is important to the teaching 
function of this institution that the facili- 
ties and patients of this hospital be used 
to optimal advantage in training our medical 
students and house officers. The legislation 
cited above would implement this endeavor 
to a striking degree. The staff of this in- 
stitution would appreciate any help in ob- 
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taining favorable action on this legislation. 
I am sure the medical service of the veterans 
of this country as well as the medical edu- 
cation in general would be improved if this 
legislation is enacted. 
Thank you very much. 
Yours sincerely, 
HaROL D D. ROSENBAUM, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Boston, Mass., January 11, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mn. TeaGue: Our high regard for Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities as training 
centers for our students prompts me to urge 
support of H.R. 11631. This bill should not 
only continue good training, but make for 
better patient care, two helpful concomi- 
tants. As an educator, and as a veteran, and 
as a former director of a veterans’ service 
center, I am urging general support for this 
measure. 

Very truly yours, 
RoRERT F. RUTHERFORD, 
Director. 


THE FLORENCE HELLER GRADUATE 
SCHOOL For ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
SociaL WELFARE, BRANDEIS UNI- 


VERSITY, 
Waltham, Mass., December 15, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Your recent 
letter about H.R. 11631 was forwarded to me 
in Rome, where I am engaged on some con- 
sultation with a department of the Italian 
Ministry of the Interior. I am so impressed 
with the purposes and approach of the pro- 
posed legislation that I hasten to write you 
from this distance. Few in America have 
grasped as well as you have the central di- 
lemma in assuring America a continuation 
of top level medical care for all of its citi- 
zens. That dilemma is made up of a popu- 
lation growing more rapidly than anyone ex- 
pected, unforeseen progress in medical 
science, and a serious lag in the preparation 
of health personnel, especially the auxiliary 
health workers who are now needed at least 
in the ratio of 20 for each physician, if we 
consider national av: 

I have followed the work of the Veterans’ 
Administration, its Department of Medicine 
and Surgery and, especially, its social work 
service, for many years, and have been im- 
pressed with training and service potential 
which this vast enterprise holds. 

If the proposed bill is adopted, and sup- 
ported in appropriations, America’s health 
will be in a much more secure state, having 
a new source for producing skilled man- 
power. It is especially significant that this 
end can be gained by making use of an al- 
ready established national agency, rather 
than creating new and more costly mecha- 
nisms for the same purpose. It goes without 
saying that the medical care of Veterans’ 
Administration beneficiaries will also be en- 
hanced. 

I hope that your farsighted proposal re- 
ceives the wide support it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MORRIS, 
Professor of Social Planning. 
Boston UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL or SOCIAL Worx, 
Boston, Mass., November 23, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: As dean of a 
school of social work which places students 
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for field work in institutions of the Veterans’ 
Administration, I favor very enthusiastically 
the principles incorporated in H.R. 11631, as 
stated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Oc- 
tober 18, 1965. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN McDoweEL.t, Dean. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Detroit, Mich., November 22, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: I have very 
carefully studied your proposed legislation 
which will amend title 36 of the United 
States Code. This is extremely important 
legislation, which I support fully. If enacted, 
it will prove of immense benefit to uni- 
versities, medical schools, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Wayne State University is expanding its 
medical school, and in the process of expan- 
sion, is developing a medical center. This 
center will call upon all elements of the uni- 
versity and will depend upon the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in connection with 
its educational and research program. The 
legislation you propose is of fundamental im- 
portance to our medical center. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest GARDNER, M.D., Dean, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
SCHOOL oF DENTISTRY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., November 24, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I have read the 
material which you recently sent me regard- 
ing H.R. 11631, and I am in agreement that 
the full potential of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medical care facilities for training 
health personnel should be developed. The 
legislative proposal which you suggest would 
recognize this potential and would be most 
important in bringing about effective rela- 
tionships between the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities and the universities and health 
science schools of the United States. 

I shall be most happy to support H.R. 
11631. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM R. Mann, Dean. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., December 1, 1965. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The VA- 
university area advisory council has care- 
fully considered your proposed bill (H.R. 
11631) to broaden the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion mission to include education and train- 
ing as a basic responsibility. This council, 
primarily concerned with training in psy- 
chology, enthusiastically endorses your pro- 
posal as in accord with our conception of the 
appropriate role and function of the VA. 

As you correctly note in your speech of 
October 18, 1965, the functions of education, 
research, and patient care are inseparable. 
Excellent patient care can be provided only 
in a setting where the other functions are 
also present. 

The council is likewise strongly in favor of 
your second proposal to broaden the base of 
liaison between the universities and the VA. 
As a group of university psychology depart- 
ment chairmen and representatives, we can 
assure you of our cooperation, both in urging 
the passage of the proposed legislation and 
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in being willing to participate in such liaison 
activities, after the legislation is passed. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbert J. McKeachie, Chairman; Dr. 
Joseph Reyher, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles M. Solley, Wayne 
State University; Dr. Robert J. Wherry, 
Ohio State University; Dr. George W. 
Albee, Western Reserve University; Dr. 
Leonard Goodstein, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. Eckhard Hess, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Ronald E. Walker, 
Leyola University; Dr. Wiliam A. 
Hunt, Northwestern University; Dr. 
Delton C. Beier, Indiana University; 
Dr. Donald Peterson, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Jesse G. Harris, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Dr. John M. Had- 
ley, Purdue University; Dr. Marvin 
Kahn, Ohio University; Dr. Dorothy 
Marquis, Ann Arbor VA; Dr. John 
Brownfain, Dearborn VA; Dr. Bernard 
Mikol, Dearborn VA; Dr. Harold Raush, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Elton Ash, 
VA Central Office; Dr. H. Robert Al- 
brecht, Chillicothe VA; Dr. John 
Mason, Battle Creek VA; Dr. David 
Ehrenfreund, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. , 

Dear MR. Teacue: Your proposal with re- 
spect to expanding the health training pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration has 
been forwarded to me in London. I have 
read it attentively and am in complete agree- 
ment with your view that judicious use of 
VA facilities would result in a substantial 
speeding up of the output of needed pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Speaking with respect to clinical psy- 
chology, which is the only area about which 
I am really informed, I would suggest that a 
substantial increase in the number of 
trainees could be handled with the present 
permanent staff; i.e., the supervision of these 
advanced students by experienced clinical 
psychologists would be feasible with rela- 
tively slight expansion of the permanent 
psychological staff. 

The major bottleneck in the field of psy- 
chology is actually at the universities. My 
staff is presently training every student pos- 
sible with our faculty. We could not in- 
crease our allocation of trainees to the VA 
hospitals near Detroit without some aid in 
hiring at least one new staff member. We 
can give the basic (without an increase in 
faculty) science training but not the work in 
clinical skills, which is mostly handled in- 
dividually. Thus, if your proposal is to be 
maximally effective, the VA may have to be 
authorized to make modest grants to univer- 
sities to subsidize added staff in clinical pro- 
grams. I believe that even this would leave 
your suggestion as by far the cheapest way 
to obtain the much needed output. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross Stacner, Chairman. 

Lonpon, N.W.3, ENGLAND, December 3, 1965. 


— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., November 18, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I attach the 
very greatest importance to the legisla- 
tive proposals which you have sponsored 
which recognize the great service to the peo- 
ple of the United States that can be achieved 
through a more effective relationship be- 
tween the universities and medical schools of 
the Nation and the Veterans’ Administration 
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medical care facilities. These facilities 

represent an invaluable portion of the total 

educational potential of the United States 
for physicians, nurses, dentists and—of 
great importance—related health workers. 

The formal recognition of the educational 

potential and responsibility of the Veterans’ 

Administration is necessary in order that 

this potential benefit for the people can be 

realized. 

I am taking the liberty of writing to the 
congressional delegates from the State of 
Michigan to advise them of my assessment 
of the great importance of H.R. 11631 and 
to ask them to consider lending it their 
support. 

If there is anything I can do to further the 
effort you have initiated, I will be glad to 
respond to your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. N. Hupparp, Jr., M.D., Dean. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF HUMAN MEDICINE, 
East Lansing, Mich., November 16, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: I am writing 
to support your legislative proposal concern- 
ing strengthening of the relationship between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the medi- 
cal schools of the United States. 

It is clear that developing social legisla- 
tion is pointing the way toward medical 
school leadership in the provision of com- 
munity service and improving the quality of 
care of the citizens of the United States. 
One of the most important medical re- 
sources we have is, of course, the chain of 
Veterans“ Administration hospitals. 

I have looked with alarm at indications 
of deterioration of the relationship between 
medical schools and some of the veterans’ 
hospitals, and any legislation with a goal of 
strengthening this relationship has my 
heartiest endorsement. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW D. Hunt, Jr., M.D., Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 8, 1966. 

Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House of Representatives, U.S. 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Teacue: I appreciate receiving 
from you the copy of extracts from the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of October 18 and 19, 
1965, concerning the introduction of H.R. 
11631. 

As the director of this school of social work 
(considered by more than a few as one of 
the leading schools) which has a teaching 
partnership relationship to the Veterans“ 
Administration hospital and regional out- 
patient clinics, I assure you I believe your 
proposal has more than a little merit. I, for 
one, would welcome the outcomes proposed in 
your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. KDNEIGH, ACSW, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 24, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Tragung: I am pleased to have 
an opportunity to respond to the provisions 
of your bill, H.R. 11631, which will amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to clarify 
the responsibility of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with respect to the training and edu- 
cation of health service personnel. 

The University of Minnesota College of 
Medical Sciences was the first medical school 
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to affiliate with a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in 1946. This affillation has been 
most beneficial to both parties. The retention 
at the Veterans’ Administration hospital of 
superior medical scientists and clinical phy- 
sicians in this medical community, the op- 
portunity for the University of Minnesota 
to offer graduate medical education to a 
larger number of physicians, the availability 
of clinical material and laboratory facilities 
in support of education and research per- 
formed by the staff and residents at the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, and the 
expansion of services for clinical clerkships 
for medical students are all important con- 
tributions to the educational program of this 
university. Through the guidance of the 
university it has been possible to staff the 
Minneapolis Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital with superior physicians, many of 
whom are recognized nationally for their 
scientific competence. Because of this staff 
support, the residency staff of the Minneap- 
olis Veterans’ Administration Hospital has 
been one of the largest in the entire system. 
The research accomplishments of the staff 
have attracted nationwide attention and the 
research program is comparable to many 
conducted by medical schools of this 
country. 

At the University of Minnesota the dean’s 
committee has organized this affiliation in 
such a way that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is an adjunct to our mandated program. 
We have refrained from tying our program 
to the affiliation in a dependent manner 
either educationally or fiscally. A severance 
of this affiliation would not be catastrophic 
to our overall program. It would call for a 
redeployment of our students among other 
affiliated programs in the Twin Cities, This 
could be done with some difficulty, but 
would clearly be feasible. 

It is most proper to recognize, in a legal 
manner, the Veterans’ Administration role 
in the training and education of health serv- 
ice personnel. The contribution in this role 
during the past 20 years has been spectacu- 
lar, but little or no appreciation of this fact 
has been given officially. 

The local dean’s committee arrangement 
has functioned satisfactorily; policy memo- 
randum No. 2 has served to guide our affilia- 
tion in a constructive manner. Your bill 
would provide that this advisory group be 
appointed by the Administration, and you 
have indicated that this would be a signifi- 
cant means of maintaining a high degree of 
decentralization. To the contrary, I believe 
this would lead to more centralization. In 
fact, numerous administrative changes in 
the Veterans’ Administration in the past 10 
years have produced more and more cen- 
tralization. No longer are we permitted to 
conduct our educational programs at the 
affiliated hospital with a high degree of com- 
pliance with local customs and patterns of 
operation, I would say that this is one of 
the major difficulties in the system. The 
Veterans’ Administration is striving to oper- 
ate all of its hospitals across the Nation in 
a similar manner when, in fact, medical care 
varies considerably from one part of the 
country to another. For example, the dol- 
lars allocated to care for a patient for 1 
day is standard in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion whether the care is rendered in New 
York City, Los Angeles, Minot, or Minneap- 
olis. This system fails to recognize the real- 
ity of the economics of medical care. 

The operation and maintenance of the 
physical facilities are financed on a standard 
basis yet the physical facilities vary from a 
modern, centralized single building to old, 
remodeled complexes of numerous buildings. 
The latter certainly require more dollars in 
heat, housekeeping, and maintenance. 

It is essential that educational programs 
in medicine maintain an exemplary level of 
medical care. To accomplish this there must 
be flexibility and adaptability on the part of 
the staff and the hospital administration. 
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Our affiliated program at the Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration hospital provides the staff to 

meet these demands but the dean’s commit- 
tee has no means of influencing the budget 
for keeping the quality of medical care at 

a level comparable to that offered in the 

university hospitals. In fact Administra- 

tor Driver in speaking to the deans of the 
medical schools of this country at the meet- 
ing of the Association of American Medical 

Colleges in Philadelphia on November 1, 1965, 

admitted that his central office staff, with 

all the statistics collected by the Veterans’ 

Administration, was unable to present an 

adequate budget which would be acceptable 

to the administration. He called on the 
deans to help him substantiate his budget 
request. The cost of quality medical care 
is no secret in this country; the squeeze on 
the budget for rendering medical care to the 
veterans can only reduce the quality of care 
still further. The danger, other than to the 
veteran himself, is a disruption of this ex- 
cellent and productive medical school affil- 
iated program of proven value over the past 

20 years. 

I have read Mr. Kornecay’s comments with 
interest. He has, in my opinion, pinpointed 
the problem. The medical program has not 
been financed adequately. It may be pos- 
sible to obtain funds to support the educa- 
tional role, but this cannot solve the impasse, 
as the real problem is that affiliated hospi- 
tals conducting an active patient care pro- 
gram cannot finance an acceptable level of 
medical care with the limited funding that 
the present system provides. 

May I congratulate you on taking steps to 
improve the medical care rendered the vet- 
erans of our Nation and hope you and your 
colleagues will take steps to insure a more 
acceptable operating budget for affiliated hos- 
pitals. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. HOWARD, M.D., Dean. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 

Minneapolis, Minn., December 10, 1965. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This letter will 
express support of the legislative proposal 
known as H.R. 11631 which you have intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, 

The passage of your bill will strengthen 
the partnership between dental schools, 
medical schools, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The Veterans’ Administration is 
not utilizing its professional personnel to 
the best advantage of our Nation. The rea- 
son for this seems to be that the Bureau of 
the Budget places most of its emphasis on 
service and not on education.. Hence, any 
teaching is a byproduct of service. With 
proper support the role of education could 
be increased a great deal and the health 
care would be second to none. Just as re- 
search has improved service to veteran pa- 
tients, so would teaching. With this im- 
provement in instruction, VA hospitals could 
be integrated more fully into the university 
health science complexes. 

There is a great need for more hospital 
training for dentists throughout our Nation. 
Because we think this is so important, we 
are planning to institute internship and 
residency programs in our university hos- 
pitals and some auxiliary facilities scat- 
tered throughout Hennepin County. Proper 
budgeting for our VA hospitals here in 
Minneapolis and elsewhere would make it 
possible to increase and expand all intern- 
ship and residency programs to help fill this 
need. Support of education in veterans 
hospitals would be beneficial to the health 
of our veterans and the entire populace. Ap- 
propriation of funds specifically for this 
activity would enhance the quantity and 
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quality of instruction. Not only would the 
patients in the VA hospitals receive better 
service, but also all patients in the area 
would benefit from the establishment of 
new patterns of improved comprehensive 
care. 

Service to our veterans will become 

second rate without improvement in the 

liaison and integration between VA hos- 
pitals and university institutions. I hope 
your endeavors will be successful. 
Respectfully yours, 
ERWIN M. ScHAFFER, Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Jackson, Miss., November 9, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: This letter 
is to express support for the bill H.R. 11631 
which you have introduced. I believe that 
the addition of medical education to the mis- 
sion of the Veterans’ Administration will do 
a great service both to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration medical care programs and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

As you have so clearly pointed out, the VA 
system provides a great national resource 
which should be fully utilized in training 
programs to better try to meet the national 
need for personnel in the health field. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Q. MARSTON, M.D., 
Vice Chancellor and Dean. 
THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 12, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TraGuEe: I was indeed 
pleased to receive the reproduction of an ex- 
tract from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
House which included your statement re- 
garding the Veterans’ Administration as a 
potential resource for health service man- 
power training. I also acknowledge with ad- 
miration the attached statement of Mr. 
Kornecay. 

These statements accurately describe the 
accomplishments, the potential and current 
difficulties of the liaison between the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals and the 
medical schools of this country. I would 
add the comment that the hospitals of this 
country, except for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, have for some time, as one of 
the services which they provide the public, 
included education and training among their 
objectives and as an activity inseparable 
from good patient care. 

The proposed amendment to section 4112 
of title 38, United States Code, dealing with 
medical advisory groups, prompts me to 
comment upon the functions of the deans’ 
committee as a result of my own experiences 
with this type of relationship with the 
Omaha Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and the Lincoln Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. Our relationship is not a sec- 
ondary one in relation to our utilization of 
other hospital facilities for medical educa- 
tion. In the case of the Creighton University 
School of Medicine, the affiliation with the 
Omaha Veterans’ Administration hospital 
provides an essential affiliation to provide 
needed clinical resources for this school of 
medicine. I agree with the intent to broaden 
the number of disciplines involved in the 
relationship between the hospital and the 
university, but would urge a clarification of 
the influence of the deans’ committee or the 
local advisory bodies at the individual hos- 
pitals so as to give a more certain legal status 
to permit the deans’ committee or the local 
advisory body to effectively bring the benefits 
of the university to the provision of health 
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care within the hospital. In our own ex- 
perience, the necessity of more than one 
medical school being inyolved in a single 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, and this 
is not a unique situation, has made more 
difficult the operation of an extra govern- 
ment committee as an influence upon the 
effectiveness of the hospital. 

The remarks of Mr. Kornecay include a 
description of the difficulty of recruiting and 
retaining competent health personne] in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital. One of 
several factors making this recruitment and 
retention difficult has been the unfavorable 
comparison of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital salary schedules with the usual faculty 
salary schedules. The present salary scales, 
particularly with regard to the more compet- 
itive medical specialties, have not been cata- 
strophic for the Veterans“ hospital only be- 
cause of the ability of the university to as- 
sign members of its faculty to the services 
of the hospital. Medical educators can ef- 
fectively develop and maintain medical 
school affiliated Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals as medical centers only if the sums 
available for the support of professional per- 
sonnel provide both an adequate number of 
positions and a competitive salary scale to- 
gether with a clear-cut role for the advi- 
sory group or the deans’ committee to effec- 
tively influence rather than only advise re- 
garding professional appointments. 

I commend your proposed legislation and 
am willing to assist its presentation in any 
manner you or your committee may suggest. 

Sincerely, 
L. Esan., M.D., Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
December 15, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Sm: Several weeks ago I received a 
communication from you regarding a pro- 
posed bill which would provide for more 
extensive involvement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the training of personnel in 
medical and associated professional areas. It 
is my opinion that this proposal deserves 
enthusiastic support. Especially in view of 
the current and anticipated shortages of pro- 
fessional personnel in the health field, the 
facilities of the Veterans’ Administration 
could provide excellent opportunities to con- 
tribute materially to such training programs. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that it is remiss 
not to use such facilities to the fullest pos- 
sible extent at a time when staffing needs are 
so urgent. 

Furthermore, I am also convinced that 
active programs of research should receive 
adequate support. It is my understanding 
that at the present time funds for research 
in many Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
must be gleaned from allocations for patient 
care. These should not be alternative chan- 
nels for expending funds, but supplemental 
programs, each of such importance that it 
can be supported without imposing limita- 
tions on the other. Active training and re- 
search programs benefit all facets of health 
care, and doubtless would have positive ef- 
fects on meeting staffing needs in Veterans’ 
Administration programs. 

I am very glad to indicate my support of 
the bill you have introduced. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don W. DYSINGER, Chairman. 


UNIVERITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Portland, Oreg., November 17, 1965. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Teacue: I am replying to your 
letter concerning the relationship of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals and medical 
schools. 
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During the past two decades the members 
of our dean’s committee and our faculty have 
been impressed in particular with two facets 
of this relationship. First, the improvement 
in patient care has been notable. Second, 
the opportunities for improving the training 
of medical personnel have been utilized to 
considerable advantage. 

We believe this relationship should be 
strengthened and supported for better care 
of veteran patients, improving teaching 
methods for residents, and increasing re- 
search in the causes and prevention of dis- 
ease. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. W. E. Bab, M.D., Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Eugene, Oreg., November 18, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Teacue: Thank you for calling 
my attention to H.R. 11631. It is another 
step in the right direction, I. e., of using 
Veterans’ Administration facilities more 
wisely. 

You cannot emphasize too strongly the 
interdependence of patient care and research. 
The Veterans’ Administration already has 
made important research contributions to 
the treatment of long-term neuropsychiatric 
patients—through the work of the Perry 
Point group, Fairweather’s project at Palo 
Alto, and Ellsworth’s research both at Fort 
Meade and Roseburg VA hospitals. This 


research has impact in part as a function of 


the number of professional persons, of all 
disciplines, who become familiar with it. 
The training period is one effective time to 
give the neophyte physician, nurse, social 
worker, etc., acquaintance with these new 
methods. 

You deserve commendation for another 
important feature of the bill: the liberaliz- 
ing of medical advisory group membership, 
Having served for approximately 3 years on 
the Roseburg VA hospital medical advisory 
board, a group distinguished by representa- 
tion from nursing, social work, and psychol- 
ogy professions in addition to physicians, I 
can attest to the increased effectiveness of 
the multidisciplinary group. Broad spec- 
trum representation seems to increase the 
likelihood of seeing the entire hospital as 
a dynamic system with a few major missions, 
to which each discipline makes important 
and unique contributions. I believe that 
this results in a better use of the person 
resources of the institution. 

In vou have my support for H.R. 
11631. How would you like for me to mani- 
fest that support? 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK R. FOSMIRE, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology, Director, Clin- 
ical Training Program. 


REED COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., January 24, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Representative from Texas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. TeacuE: I wish to make a few 
comments concerning two bills (H.R. 11631 
and H.R. 7728) which are now before your 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

During the past 18 years I have occasionally 
worked with staff members of the VA hos- 
pital here in Portland, on research projects 
involving the use of radioisotopes in medi- 
cine. I have been impressed not only by 
the high competence of these physicians but 
also by their alertness to new developments 
in medicine and their desire to take maxi- 
mum advantage of these developments in 
the operation of the hospital. It has seemed 
to me, however, that, due to restrictions on 
its operations, the hospital’s full potential 
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has not been realized. The two House bills 
referred to above will lift these restrictions 
and thereby enhance the value of the hos- 
pital to the community. For this reason, 
therefore, I want to record my full, un- 
qualified support of H.R. 11631 and HR. 
1728. 


I am particularly interested in the fact 
that H.R. 11631 will open the way for VA 
hospitals to make important contributions 
to the education and training of undergrad- 
uate students in this country, During 
1962-64 I served as head, Special Projects 
in Science Education of the National Science 
Foundation, and through this experience I 
learned something of the needs of many small 
colleges of the United States of America. I 
believe that VA hospitals in certain areas 
could cooperate with small colleges in those 
areas to mutual advantage. This is one 
special reason why I hope H.R. 11631 will be 
enacted during this session of the Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR F. Scort, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

P. S.: A year ago I published an article in 
which I put together some of my observa- 
tions on the training and education of 
chemists, Since certain parts of this article 
may be of interest to you, I will enclose a 
reprint for your files. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., January 12, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeaGvE: Your letter and a draft 
of your bill concerning utilization of the 
Veterans“ Administration as a potential re- 
source for health service manpower training 
has been referred to me for comment. 

In view of the critical shortage of health 
service personnel in all categories, it seems 
to me essential that all available training re- 
sources be used to the maximum. We have 
been utilizing the facilities in this locality in 
the training of students in clinical psychol- 
ogy and would like to continue to do so. I 
would, however, like to make one suggestion. 
Where paramedical personnel are being 
trained in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, it would seem to me highly desirable 
to have a representative of the disciplines 
involved included by specification on the 
deans’ committee of the hospital. At present, 
the deans’ committees are composed (exclu- 
sive, as far as I know) of the members of 
the staff of the Medical School. Schools of 
nursing, social work and psychology are not 
represented. While this has not proven to 
present any insuperable difficulties, training 
would be more effective and the departments 
concerned would be more inclined to utilize 
training facilities if they were represented 
on the deans’ committee. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. STROTHER, Ph. D., 
Director, Mental Retardation and 
Child Development Center. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Seattle, Wash., January 17, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have reviewed your legislative 
proposal H.R. 11631 and find myself not only 
in complete agreement with the proposal, 
but also hope that the Congress will see fit 
to make the changes which you suggest. 

Your proposal clarifies immensely the re- 
lationship between the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and educational institutions in the 
matter of student stipends and scholarships, 
and this will, no doubt, strengthen the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in its efforts to make 
inroads upon the manpower shortage. 
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I am equally, if not more, enthusiastic 
about your proposal to broaden the makeup 
of the deans’ committees which advise vet- 
erans’ installations, Although the medical 
profession is undoubtedly tremendously im- 
portant in the guidance of the treatment pro- 
grams in veterans’ establishments, it must be 
recognized that other professions are also 
heavily involved. The broadening of the 
deans’ committees will, in my judgment, have 
the effect of improving the services offered 
by Veterans’ Administration programs. 

I endorse your recommendations and am 
grateful for your constructive support of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. BRINK, Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MEDICAL CENTER, 
Madison, Wis., November 8, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teague: I am in receipt of your 
communication regarding a legislative pro- 
posal relative to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

I believe any effort to permit the Veterans’ 
Administration with its tremendous re- 
sources to participate in the expansion of the 
medical education effort is to be commended, 
I think it is highly desirable that the man- 
power needs of this country be faced 
realistically. 

At the University of Wisconsin we regard 
our local Veterans’ Administration hospital 
as an important facility for teaching. This, 
of course, has the effect of improving the 
quality of medical care for the veteran. 
Such mutually beneficial relationships 
should be continued and expanded. I ap- 
plaud your efforts to amend the present law. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER L. EICHMAN, M.D., Dean. 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION, 
Topeka, Kans., November 17, 1965. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: For many years 
I have wanted to see education in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals acquire the 
dignity and importance which it really 
deserves. Paul Hawley and the rest of us of 
that era longed for something like this. I 
am referring to the bill which you have 
introduced into the House to permit the 
Veterans’ Administration to develop its full 
potential in connection with universities, 
medical schools, and other educational cen- 
ters. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa, 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY, 
Iowa City, Iowa, November 19, 1965. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is a grateful acknowledge- 
ment of your letter of November 3d and the 
attached reproduction of an extract from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, House. 

Iam heartily in accord with your proposal. 
I believe. that the objectives are perfectly 
sound. I believe that the implementation 
of your program will offer improvement to 
the medical schools, to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals and, most importantly, 
to the adequate care of veteran patients. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Rep- 
resentative JoHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER along 
with my suggestion that he give the bill his 
hearty support. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE S. Easton, D.D.S., Dean. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
Iowa City, Iowa, December 6, 1965. 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to endorse in as strong 
a fashion as possible your legislative proposal 
concerning the participation of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals in medical education, 
We all know that they have been so involved 
for many years, although this has not been 
spelled out even in permissive legislation. At 
this particular time it is necessary to mobil- 
ize all possible support for medical education 
in view of our country’s tremendous health 
needs. The legislation which you propose 
would do much to strengthen both the 
patient care in Veterans’ hospitals which is 
already good and medical education which 
must be expanded. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT C. HARDIN, M.D., 
Dean, Vice President, Medical Services. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 11631 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4101 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting (a)“ immediately be- 
fore the first sentence and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) In order to more effectively carry out 
the functions imposed on the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery by subsection (a) of 
this section, the Administrator, acting in Co- 
operation with schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, and nursing; other institutions 
of higher education; medical centers; hospi- 
tals; and such other public or nonprofit agen- 
cies, institutions, or organizations as the 
Administrator deems appropriate, shall carry 
out a program of training and education of 
health service personnel.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4112 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by amending 
the subheading thereof to read “§ 4112. Ad- 
visory bodies”, (2) by inserting “(a)” imme- 
diately before the first sentence thereof, and 
(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) In each case where the Administrator 
has a contract or agreement with any school, 
institution of higher learning, medical center, 
hospital, or other public or nonprofit agency, 
institution, or organization, for the training 
or education of health service personnel, he 
shall establish an advisory committee (that 
is, deans committee, medical advisory com- 
mittee or the like). Such advisory commit- 
tee shall advise the Administrator and the 
Chief Medical Director with respect to policy 
matters arising in connection with, and the 
operation of, the program with respect to 
which it was appointed and may be estab- 
lished on an institutionwide, multidiscipli- 
nary, basis or on a regional basis whenever 
such is found to be feasible. Members of 
each such advisory committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator and shall in- 
clude personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and of the entity with which the Ad- 
ministrator has entered into such contract 
or agreement. The number of members and 
terms of members of each advisory committee 
shall be prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Medical Advisory Group” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Advisory bodies”. 


With the following committee amend- 


ments: 


On page 2, line 16, strike out the period 
and insert (I. e., deans committee, medical 
advisory committee or the like),” 
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On page 2, line 20, strike out the perlod 
and insert “and may be established on an 
institutionwide, multidisciplinary basis or 
on a regional basis whenever such is found to 
be feasible.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to support this vital piece of legislation 
which our chairman has sponsored. I 
hope that H.R. 11631 can be speedily en- 
acted into law. It carries the approval 
of many fine institutions in my State of 
Florida and I am happy to include as a 
part of my remarks some letters of sup- 
port of this legislation from officials at 
our great University at Gainesville. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, November 18, 1965 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In reference 
to the legislative proposal concerning Vet- 
erans’ Administration partnership with uni- 
versities and medical schools, I should like 
to make a few comments which might be 
useful in the deliberations of your com- 
mittee. 

The University of Florida, through the J. 
Hillis Miller Health Center, and its various 
colleges, is in the process of planning affilia- 
tion with the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital under construction in Gainesville. 
The history of this hospital and its planned 
affiliation is probably no more than an ayer- 
age example of the difficulties encountered 
by the Veterans’ Administration because of 
legal and budgetary restrictions. Unques- 
tionably, officials and representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration have a very definite 
desire to utilize the facilities of Veterans’ 
Affairs for educational programs in the health 
field. However, even in planning the affilia- 
tion of a new hospital, the difficulties are 
so numerous that frequently one wonders 
whether a true affiliation of such a hospital 
can become possible at all. 

1. First of all, the planning of the hospital 
cannot include its potential mission as an 
educational institution because space is 
assigned exclusively on the basis of patient 
care. 

2. There is no overall policy for the utiliza- 
tion of VA facilities for education in the 
health field as a whole. Our deans’ com- 
mittee called at the University of Florida, 
the VA Hospital Advisory Council, is prob- 
ably unique inasmuch as it has on its mem- 
bership the deans of the college of nursing, 
college of health-related professions, and 
college of pharmacy in addition to the dean 
of the college of medicine. 

3. Fiscal policy makes it difficult to plan 
an educational program in advance. Deci- 
sions can only be obtained on urgent prob- 
lems rather than for long-range plans. 

These are only a few of the reasons for 
which any deans’ committee may find it 
very difficult to deal effectively with the 
affiliation" program. The suggested bill 
H.R. 631 could greatly help toward alleviat- 
ing this situation. I fully agree with your 
statement in the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs that it is exceedingly wasteful that 
the Federal Government is not able to uti- 
lize fully the facilities offered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for educational pur- 
poses while at the same time being engaged 
in many activities aimed at supporting 
health education. 

If I could be of any assistance in your 
attempts to improve this situation, I would 
be very happy to be informed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Suter, M.D., 
Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, November 18, 1965. 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I have read 
with interest and enthusiasm the material 
concerning H.R. 11631. It is, in my opinion, 
clearly an excellent development. For some 
time now, the health services have found 
growing responsibilities in the general hos- 
pital programs in spite of the awkward pol- 
icy structures that have been the rule. This 
bill will certainly be a step in the right 
direction in improving matters. 

I speak to this as a departmental chair- 
man of psychology and more than 15 years 
of intermittent consulting with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Let me at this time express my general 
appreciation for your efforts in the health 
areas. 


r Sincerely, 
Wise B. WEBB, 
Chairman, 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
COLLEGE OF HEALTH RELATED PROFESSIONS, 
Gainesville, November 16, 1965. 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I am grate- 
ful to you for sending me a copy of the ex- 
tract from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Of 
October 18, 1965, which includes your re- 
marks the use of the Veterans’ 
Administration as a potential resource for 
health service manpower. I have been af- 
fillated with the Veterans’ Administration 
program for clinical psychologists for more 
than 17 years and from this vantage, I would 
heartily commend, endorse, and support your 
recommendations. 

For a number of years I was on the faculty 
at Duke University Medical School before 
coming to the University of Florida’s J. Hillis 
Miller Health Center. In this latter center, a 
number of health related professions as well 
as physicians are being trained and the ex- 
citement and potential for effective training 
and patient-care services which derives from 
our own example encourages me to support 
your proposal on the basis of some experience. 

Shortly, a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital will be opened alongside our teaching 
hospital at the University of Florida and I 
feel that your proposals for the advisory com- 
mittee structure would enormously enhance 
the training opportunities in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. On an informal 
basis, the very essence of your proposal is 
being worked out, but it would certainly be 
more appropriate to have it legally estab- 


lished and encouraged in other settings as 


well as our own. Your proposal should cer- 
tainly function to provide training to meet 
the needs for a wider range of desperately 
needed health workers. 
may I commend you, sir, for your 
articulate and foresighted presentation. 
Very truly yours, ; 
Lovis D. COHEN, Ph. D., 
Professor and Chairman. 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with our consideration to- 
day of House Resolution 11631, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the endorsement of this measure by the 
dean of the School of Dentistry of the 
Medical College of Virginia at Rich- 
mond, Dr. Harry Lyons. This bill calls 
for the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the -Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to carry out a program of training 
and educating health service personnel 
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in cooperation with schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, and nursing. Dr. 
Lyons’ endorsement of the bill came in 
a letter to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Honorable 
OLIN E. TeacvE, which I am pleased to 
include at this point in the RECORD: 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 
Richmond, Va., November 22, 1965. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TeaGue: I applaud your pro- 
posed legislation with reference to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the training and 
education of health service personnel. The 
implementation of such a program would 
be a significant contribution to the health 
and welfare of our people. 

Sincerely, 
Harry LYONS, 
Dean. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


EDUCATION AND OTHER BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS OF SERVICE 
AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 12410) to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and further extend the 
benefits of higher education by providing 
a broad program of educational benefits 
for veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and certain members of the Armed 
Forces; and for other purposes, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 12410 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
„Veterans“ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966“. 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
Src. 2. Part III of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting immediately 
after chapter 31 thereof the following new 
chapter: 
“Chapter 34—Veterans’ educational 
ess'stance 
“Subchapter I—Purpose—Definitions 
“1651. Purpose. 
“1652. Definitions. 
“Subchapter II—Eligibility and Entitlement 
“1661. Eligiblity; entitlement; duration. 
“1662. Time limitations for completing a 
am of education. 
“1663. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 
“Subchapter II—Enrollment 
“1670. Selection of program. 
“1671. Applications; approval. 
“1672. Change of program. 
“1673. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses. 
“1674. Discontinuance for 
conduct or progress. 
“1675. Period of operation for approval. 
“1676. Education outside the United States. 


unsatisfactory 
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“Subchapter IV—Payments to Eligible 
Veterans 
Educational assistance allowance. 
Computation of education assistance 
allowances. 
Measurement of courses. 
Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 
“1685. Approval of courses. 
“1686. Discontinuance of allowances. 
“Subchapter I—Purpose—Definitions 
“§ 1651. Purpose 

“The Congress of the United States hereby 
declares that the education program created 
by this chapter is for the purpose of (1) en- 
hancing and making more attractive service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
(2) extending the benefits of a higher educa- 
tion to qualified and deserving young persons 
who might not otherwise be able to afford 
such an education, (3) providing vocational 
readjustment and restoring lost educational 
opportunities to those service men and 
women whose careers have been interrupted 
or impeded by reason of active duty after 
January 31, 1955, and (4) aiding such per- 
sons in attaining the vocational and educa- 
tional status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtained had they not 
served their country. 

“§ 1652. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this chapter— 

“(a)(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means 
any veteran who (A) served on active duty 
for a period of more than 180 days any part 
of which occurred after January 31, 1955, 
and who was discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishonor- 
able or (B) was discharged or released from 
active duty after such date for a service-con- 
nected disability. 

““(2) The requirement of discharge or re- 
lease, prescribed in paragraph (1) (A), shall 
be waived in the case of any individual who 
served at least two years in an active-duty 
status for so long as he continues on active 
duty without a break therein. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) (A) 
and section 1661(a), the term ‘active duty’ 
does not include any period during which an 
individual (A) was assigned full time by the 
Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
course of education which was substantially 
the same as established courses offered to 
civilians, (B) served as a cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies, or (C) 
served under the provisions of section 511(d) 
of title 10 pursuant to an enlistment in the 
Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard or as a Reserve for service in the Army 
Reserve, Naval Reserve, Air Force Reserve, 
Marine Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

“(b) The term ‘program of education’ 
means any curriculum or any combination of 
unit courses or subjects pursued at an edu- 
cational institution which is generally ac- 
cepted as necessary to fulfill requirements 
for the attainment of a predetermined and 
identified educational, professional, or voca- 
tional objective. 

“(c) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means any public or private secondary school, 
vocational school, correspondence school, 
business school, junior college, teachers’ col- 
lege, college, normal school, professional 
school, university, or scientific or technical 
institution, or any other institution if it fur- 
nishes education at the secondary school 
level or above. 

“(d) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(1) a child of an eligible veteran; 

“(2) a dependent parent of an eligible vet- 
eran; and 

(3) the wife of an eligible veteran. 
“Subchapter II—Eligibility and Entitlement 


“§ 1661. Eligibility; entitlement; duration 


“1681. 
“1682. 


“1683. 
1684. 
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“Entitlement 


“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
each eligible veteran shall be entitled to edu- 
cational assistance under this chapter for a 
period of one month (or to the equivalent 
thereof in part-time educational assistance) 
for each month or fraction thereof of his 
service on active duty after January 31, 1955. 


“Entitlement limitations 


“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
in no event shall an eligible veteran receive 
educational assistance under this chapter 
for a period which, when combined with 
education and training received under any 
or all of the laws listed below, will exceed 
thirty-six months— 

“(1) Parts VII or VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a), as amended; 

“(2) title II of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952; 

“(3) the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956; 

“(4) chapters 31, 33, and 35 of this title. 

“(c) Whenever the period of entitlement 
under this section of an eligible veteran who 
is enrolled in an educational institution reg- 
ularly operated on the quarter or semester 
system ends during a quarter or semester, 
such period shall be extended to the termi- 
nation of such unexpired quarter or semester. 
In educational institutions not operated on 
the quarter or semester system, whenever the 
period of eligibility ends after a major portion 
of the course is completed such period shall 
be extended to the end of the course or for 
twelve weeks, whichever is the lesser period. 

“(d) If an eligible veteran is entitled to 
educational assistance under this chapter 
and also to vocational rehabilitation under 
chapter 31 of this title, he must, if he wants 
either, elect whether he will receive educa- 
tional assistance or vocational rehabilita- 
tion. If an eligible veteran is entitled to 
educational assistance under this chapter 
and is not entitled to such vocational re- 
habilitation, but after beginning his pro- 
gram of education becomes entitled (as de- 
termined by the Administrator) to such vo- 
cational rehabilitation, he must, if he wants 
either, elect whether to continue to receive 
educational assistance or whether to receive 
such vocational rehabilitation. If he elects 
to receive vocational rehabilitation, the pro- 
gram of education under this chapter shall 
be utilized to the fullest extent practicable 
in determining the character and duration of 
vocational rehabilitation to be furnished him. 


“$ 1662. Time limitations for completing a 
program of education 
“Delimiting period for completion 

“(a) No educational assistance shall be af- 
forded an eligible yeteran under this chapter 
beyond the date eight years after his last dis- 
charge or release from active duty after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 


“Correction of discharge 


„b) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who has been prevented, as determined by 
the Administrator, from completing a pro- 
gram of education under this chapter within 
the period prescribed by subsection (a), be- 
cause he had not met the nature of discharge 
requirements of this chapter before a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal made pursuant to section 1553 of 
title 10, the correction of the military records 
of the proper service department under sec- 
tion 1552 of title 10, or other corrective ac- 
tion by competent authority, then the eight- 
year delimiting period shall run from the date 
his discharge or dismissal was changed, cor- 
rected, or modified. 

“Savings clause 


“(c) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who was discharged or released from active 
duty before the date for which an educa- 
tional assistance allowance is first payable 
under this chapter, the eight-year delimiting 
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period shall run from such date, if it is later 
than the date which otherwise would be 
applicable. 
“$1663. Educational and vocational coun- 
seling 

“The Administrator may arrange for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling for vet- 
erans eligible for educational assistance 
under this chapter. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make available in- 
formation respecting the need for general 
education and for trained personnel in the 
various crafts, trades, and professions. 
Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting 
such information shall be utilized to the ex- 
tent he deems practicable. 


“Subchapter III—Enrollment 


“§ 1670. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education to assist him in attaining an 
educational, professional, or vocational ob- 
jective at any educational institution (ap- 
proved in accordance with chapter 36 of this 
title) selected by him, which will accept and 
retain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institu- 
tion finds him qualified to undertake or 
pursue. 

“§ 1671. Applications; approval 

“Any eligible veteran who desires to initi- 
ate a program of education under this chap- 
ter shall submit an application to the Ad- 
ministrator which shall be in such form, and 
contain such information, as the Administra- 
tor shall prescribe. The Administrator shall 
approve such application unless he finds that 
such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to 
the educational assistance applied for, or 
that his program of education fails to meet 
any of the requirements of this chapter, or 
that he is already qualified. The Administra- 
tor shall notify the eligible veteran of the 
approval or disapproval of his application. 
“§ 1672. Change of program 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
each eligible veteran (except an eligible vet- 
eran whose program has been interrupted or 
discontinued due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of appli- 
cation) may make not more than one change 
of program of education. 

“(b) The Administrator may approve one 
additional change (or an initial change in 
the case of a veteran not eligible to make 
a change under subsection (a)) in program 
if he finds that— 

“(1) the program of education which the 
eligible veteran proposes to pursue is suit- 
able to his aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties; and 

(2) in any instance where the eligible 
veteran has interrupted, or failed to progress 
in, his program due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of appli- 
cation, there exists a reasonable likelihood 
with respect to the program which the 
eligible veteran proposes to pursue that there 
will not be a recurrence of such an inter- 
ruption or failure to progress. 

“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of program of education’ shall not 
be deemed to include a change from the pur- 
suit of one program to pursuit of another 
program where the first program is pre- 
requisite to, or generally required for, en- 
trance into pursuit of the second. 

“§ 1673, Disapproval of enrollment in cer- 
tain courses 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
type of course which the Administrator finds 
to be avocational or recreational in char- 
acter unless the eligible veteran submits 
justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation. 

“(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course of flight training other than one 
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given by an educational institution of higher 
learning for credit toward a standard college 
degree the eligible veteran is seeking. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course of apprentice or other training on 
the job, any course of institutional on-farm 
training, or any course to be pursued by open 
circuit television (except as herein provided) 
or radio. The Administrator may approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in a 
course, to be pursued in residence, leading 
to a standard college degree which includes, 
as an integral part thereof, subjects offered 
through the medium of open circuit televi- 
sion, if the major portion of the course re- 
quires conventional classroom or laboratory 
attendance. 

“(d) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course which is to be pursued as a part of his 
regular secondary school education, but this 
subsection shall not prevent the enrollment 
of an eligible veteran in a course to be pur- 
sued below the college level if the Admin- 
istrator finds that such veteran has ended 
his secondary school education (by com- 
pletion or otherwise) and that such course 
is a specialized vocational course pursued 
for the purpose of qualifying in a bona fide 
vocational objective. 

“(e) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veterans, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a proprie- 
tary profit or proprietary nonprofit educa- 
tional institution for any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 per centum of the students enrolled 
in the course are haying all or part of their 
tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for 
them by the educational institution or the 
Veterans’ Administration under this chapter 
or chapter 31 or 35 of this title. 

“$1674. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
conduct or progress 

“The Administrator shall discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance of an eli- 
gible veteran if, at any time, the Adminis- 
trator finds that according to the regularly 
prescribed standards and practices of the 
educational institution, his conduct or prog- 
ress is unsatisfactory. The Administrator 
may renew the payment of the educational 
assistance allowance only if he finds that— 

“(1) the cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
duct or progress of the eligible veteran has 
been removed; and 

“(2) the program which the eligible vet- 
eran now proposes to pursue (whether the 
same or revised) is suitable to his aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. 


“§ 1675. Period of operation for approval 

(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational institu- 
tion; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an edu- 
cational institution which has been in opera- 
tion for more than two years, if such course 
is similar in character to the instruction 
previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been offered 
by an institution for a period of more than 
two years, notwithstanding the institution 
has moved to another location within the 
same general locality; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward a 
standard college degree. 

“$1676. Education outside the United States 

“An eligible veteran may not pursue a 
program of education at an educational in- 
stitution which is not located in a State, un- 
less such program is pursued at an approved 
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educational institution of higher learning. 
The Administrator in his discretion may 
deny or discontinue the educational assist- 
ance under this chapter of any veteran in a 
foreign educational institution if he finds 
that such enrollment is not for the best 
interest of the veteran or the Government. 


“Subchapter IV—Payments to Eligible 
Veterans 


“$ 1681. Educational assistance allowance 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program 
of education under this chapter an educa- 
tional assistance allowance to meet, in part, 
the expenses of his subsistence, tuition, 
fees, supplies, books, equipment, and other 
educational costs. 

“(b) The educational assistance allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran shall be paid, as 
provided in section 1682 of this title, only 
for the period of his enrollment as approved 
by the Administrator, but no allowance 
shall be paid— 

(1) to any veteran enrolled in a course 
which leads to a standard college degree for 
any period when such veteran is not pur- 
suing his course in accordance with the reg- 
ularly established policies and regulations 
of the educational institution and the re- 
quirements of this chapter, or of chapter 36; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in a course 
which does not lead to a standard college 
degree for any day of absence in excess of 
thirty days in a twelve-month period, not 
counting as absences weekends or legal holl- 
days established by Federal or State law dur- 
ing which the institution is not regularly 
in session; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program 
exclusively by correspondence for any period 
during which no lessons were serviced by 
the institution. 

“(c) The Administrator may, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may prescribe, deter- 
mine enrollment in, pursuit of, and attend- 
ance at, any program of education or course 
by an eligible veteran for any period for 
which he receives an educational assistance 
allowance under this chapter for pursuing 
such program or course. 

“(d) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid to an eligible veteran enrolled 
in a course in an educational institution 
which does not lead to a standard college 
degree for any period until the Administrator 
shall have recelved— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran a certifica- 
tion as to his actual attendance during such 
period or where the program is pursued by 
correspondence a certificate as to the number 
of lessons actually completed by the veteran 
and serviced by the institution; and 

“(2) from the educational institution, a 
certification, or an endorsement on the vet- 
eran's certificate, that such veteran was en- 
rolled in and pursuing a course of education 
during such period and, in the case of an 
institution furnishing education to a veteran 
exclusively by correspondence, a certificate, 
or an endorsement on the veteran’s certifi- 
cate, as to the number of lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institu- 
tion. 

“(e) Educational assistance allowances 
shall be paid as soon as practicable after the 
Administrator is assured of the veteran’s en- 
rollment in and pursuit of the program of 
education for the period for which such 
allowance is to be paid. 

“$1682. Computation of educational assist- 
ance allowances 

“(a) (1) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) or (c) (1), while pursuing a program of 
education under this chapter of half-time 
or more, each eligible veteran shall be paid 
the monthly educational assistance allow- 
ance set forth in column II, II, or IV 
(whichever is applicable as determined by the 
veteran’s dependency status) opposite the 
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applicable type of program as shown in 
column I: 


“Column I 


“(2) A ‘cooperative’ program means a 
full-time program of education which con- 
sists of institutional courses and alternate 
phases of training in a business or indus- 
trial establishment with the training in the 
business or industrial establishment being 
strictly supplemental to the institutional 
portion. 

“(b) The educational assistance allow- 
ance of an individual pursuing a program of 
education— 

“(1) while on active duty, or 

“(2) on less than a half-time basis, 
shall be computed at the rate of (A) the 
established charges for tuition and fees 
which the institution requires similarly cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the 
same program to pay, or (B) $100 per month 
for a full-time course, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(c)(1) The educational assistance allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing a pro- 
gram of education exclusively by corre- 
spondence shall be computed on the basis of 
the established charge which the institution 
requires nonveterans to pay for the course 
or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. 
Such allowance shall be paid quarterly on a 
pro rata basis for the lessons completed by 
the veteran and serviced by the institution, 
as certified by the institution. 

2) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who is pursuing any program of education 
exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of 
the elapsed time in following such program 
of education shall be charged against the 
veteran's period of entitlement. 

§ 1683. Measurement of courses 

„(a) For the purposes of this chapter 

“(1) an institutional trade or technical 
course Offered on a clock-hour basis below 
the college level involving shop practice as 
an integral part thereof, shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of thirty 
hours per week of attendance is required with 
no more than two and one-half hours of 
rest periods per week allowed; 

“(2) an institutional course offered on a 
clock-hour basis below the college level in 
which theoretical or classroom instruction 
predominates shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of twenty-five hours 
per week net of instruction (which may in- 
clude customary intervals not to exceed ten 
minutes between hours of instruction) is 
required; and 

“(3) an institutional undergradute course 
offered by a college or university on a quar- 
ter- or semester-hour basis for which credit 
is granted toward a standard college degree 
shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of fourteen semester hours or 
its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define part- 
time training in the case of the types of 
courses referred to in subsection (a), and 
shall define full-time and part-time training 
in the case of all other types of courses 
pursued under this chapter. 


“$ 1684. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions 


“(a) If the Administrator finds that an 
educational institution has charged or re- 
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ceived from any eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education under this chapter any 
amount for any course in excess of the 
charges for tuition and fees which such in- 
stitution requires similarly circumstanced 
nonveteran students, who are enrolled in the 
same course to pay, he may disapprove such 
educational institution for the enrollment of 
any eligible veteran not already enrolled 
therein under this chapter and any eligible 
veteran or person not already enrolled therein 
under chapter 31 or 35 of this title. 

“(b) Any educational institution which 
has been disapproved under section 1734 of 
this title shall be deemed to be disapproved 
for the enrollment under this chapter of any 
eligible veteran not already enrolled therein. 
“§ 1685. Approval of courses 

“An eligible veteran shall receive the bene- 
fits of this chapter while enrolled in a course 
of education offered by an educational in- 
stitution only if such course is approved in 
accordance with the provisions of subchapter 
I of chapter 36 of this title. 


“$ 1686. Discontinuance of allowances 

“The Administrator may discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance of any eli- 
gible veteran if he finds that the program of 
education or any course in which the eligible 
veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the 
requirements of this chapter or chapter 36, 
or if he finds that the educational institu- 
tion offering such program or course has vio- 
lated any provision of this chapter or chapter 
36, or fails to meet any of their require- 
ments.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 35 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by— 

(1) amending section 1761 thereof to read 
as follows: 

“$1761. Authority and duties of Adminis- 
trator 

“(a) The Administrator may provide the 
educational and vocational counseling re- 
quired under section 1720 of this title, and 
may provide or require additional counseling 
if he deems it to be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this chapter. 

“(b) Where any provision of this chapter 
authorizes or requires any function, power, 
or duty to be exercised by a State, or by any 
officer or agency thereof, such function, 
power, or duty shall, with respect to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, be exercised by the 
Administrator.”; 

(2) deleting in section 1762, (a)“ and 
subsection (b) in its entirety; 

(3) deleting sections 1726, 1763, 1764, 1765, 
1766, 1767, and 1768; 

(4) deleting the following heading im- 
mediately preceding section 1771, “Subchap- 
ter VII—State Approving Agencies", and sub- 
stituting therefor: 


“Chapter 36—Administration of educational 
benefits 
“Subchapter I—State Approving Agencies 


‘Sec. 

“1770. Scope of approval. 

1771. Designation. 

“1772. Approval of courses. 

“1773. tion. 

“1774. Reimbursement of expenses. 

“1775. Approval of accredited courses. 
“1776. Approval of nonaccredited courses, 
“1777. Notice of approval of courses. 

“1778. Disapproval of courses. 
“Subchapter L— Miscellaneous Provisions 


“1781, Nonduplication of benefits. 

“1782. Control by agencies of the United 
States. 

“1783. Conflicting interests. 

“1784. Reports by institutions, 

“1785. Overpayments to eligible persons or 
veterans. 

“1786. Examination of records. 

“1787. False or misleading statements, 

“1788. Advisory Committee. 
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“1789. Institutions listed 
General. 

“1790. Use of other Federal agencies. 

“Subchapter I—State Approving Agencies”; 

(5) inserting a new section 1770 to read as 
follows: 

“§ 1770. Scope of approval 

“(a) A course approved under and for the 
purposes of this chapter shall be deemed ap- 
proved for the purposes of chapters 34 and 
35 of this title. 

“(b) Any course approved under chapter 
33 of this title, prior to February 1, 1965, 
under subchapter VII of chapter 35 of this 
title, prior to the date of enactment of this 
chapter, and not disapproved under section 
1686, section 1656 (as in effect prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965), or section 1778 of this title, 
shall be deemed approved for the purposes of 
this chapter.”; 

(6) striking out in section 17/71 (a), “this 
chapter after the date for the expiration of 
all education and training provided in chap- 
ter 33 of this title. Such agency may be the 
agency designated or created in accordance 
with section 1641 of this title“, and sub- 
stituting therefor “chapters 34 and 38 of this 
title”; 

(7) striking out in sections 1772, 1773, and 
1774, each time it appears, the phrase “this 
chapter” and substituting therefor “chapters 
34 and 35”; 

(8) striking out in sections 1772, 1774, and 
1775, each time it appears, the phrase “eli- 
gible person” and substituting therefor 
“eligible person or veteran”; 

(9) striking out in section 1776 “1653 or”; 

(10) deleting from the analysis appearing 
at the head of chapter 35 of such title: 


“1726. Institutions listed by the Attorney 


by Attorney 


General.” 

and 

“1763. Control by agencies of the United 
States. 


“1764. Conflicting interests. 

“1765. Reports by institutions. 

“1766. Overpayments to eligible persons. 
“1767. Examination of records. 

“1768, False or misleading statements. 
“Subchapter VII—State Approving Agencies 
“1771. Designation, 

“1772. Approval of courses. 

“1773. Cooperation. 

“1774. Reimbursement of expenses. 

“1775. Approval of accredited courses. 
“1776. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 
“1777. Notice of approval of courses. 
“1778. Disapproval of courses.” 

(11) striking out the term “eligible per- 
sons” in sections 1773(a) and 1774 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “eligible persons or 
veterans”. 

(b) Title 38 of the United States Code is 
further amended by adding immediately fol- 
lowing section 1778, the following new sub- 
chapter: 

“Subchapter Il—Miscellaneous Provisions 
“§ 1781. Nonduplication of benefits 

“No educational assistance allowance or 
special training allowance shall be paid on 
behalf of any eligible person or veteran un- 
der chapter 34 or 35 of this title for any pe- 
riod during which such person or veteran is 
enrolled in and pursuing a program of educa- 
tion or course paid for by the United States 
under any provision of law other than such 
chapters, where the payment of an allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits 
paid from the Federal Treasury to the eligible 
person or veteran or to his parent or guardian 
in his behalf. 

“$ 1782. Control by agencies of the United 
States 


“No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving 
agency, or State educational agency, or any 
educational institution. Nothing in this sec- 
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tion shall be deemed to prevent any depart- 
ment, agency, or officer of the United States 
from exercising any supervision or control 
which such department, agency, or officer is 
authorized by law to exercise over any Fed- 
eral educational institution or to prevent the 
furnishing of education under chapter 34 or 
35 of this title in any institution over which 
supervision or control is exercised by such 
other department, agency, or officer under 
authority of law. 

“$1783. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who has, while such 
an officer or employee, owned any interest 
in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, any edu- 
cational institution operated for profit in 
which an eligible person or veteran was pur- 
suing a program of education or course under 
chapter 34 or 35 shall be immediately dis- 
missed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any inter- 
est in, or received any wages, salary, divi- 
dends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
an educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible person or veteran was 
pursuing a program of education or course 
under chapter 34 or 35 of this title, he shall 
discontinue making payments under section 
1774 of this title to such State approving 
agency unless such agency shall, without 
delay, take such steps as may be necessary 
to terminate the employment of such person 
and such payments shall not be resumed 
while such person is an officer or employee 
of the State approving agency, or State de- 
partment of veterans’ affairs or State depart- 
ment of education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not 
approve any course offered by an educational 
institution operated for profit and, if any 
such course has been approved, shall disap- 
prove each such course, if it finds that any 
officer or employee of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the State approving agency owns 
an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, 
dividends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reason- 
able notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
case of any officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or of a State approv- 
ing agency, if he finds that no detriment will 
result to the United States or to eligible 
persons or veterans by reason of such interest 
or connection of such officer or employee. 

“§ 1784. Reports by institutions 

“Educational institutions shall, without 
delay, report to the Administrator in the 
form prescribed by him, the enrollment, in- 
terruption, and termination of the education 
of each eligible person or veteran enrolled 
therein under chapter 34 or 35. 

“$ 1785. Overpayments to eligible persons or 
veterans 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
overpayment has been made to an eligible 
person or veteran as the result of (1) the 
willful or negligent failure of an educational 
institution to report, as required by chapter 
34 or 35 of this title and applicable regula- 
tions, to the Veterans’ Administration exces- 
sive absences from a course, or discontinu- 
ance or interruption of a course by the 
eligigible person or veteran, or (2) false 
certification by an educational institution, 
the amount of such overpayment shall con- 
stitute a liability of such institution, and 
may be recovered in the same manner as any 
other debt due the United States. Any 
amount so collected shall be reimbursed if 
the overpayment is recovered from the ell- 
gible person or veteran. This section shall 
not preclude the imposition of any civil or 
criminal liability under this or any other law. 
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“$ 1786. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational 
institutions pertaining to eligible persons or 
veterans who received education under chap- 
ter 34 or 35 of this title shall be available for 
examination by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government. 

“§ 1787. False or misleading statements 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
educational institution has willfully sub- 
mitted a false or misleading claim, or that a 
person or veteran, with the complicity of an 
educational institution, has submitted such 
a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate 
State approving agency and, where deemed 
advisable, to the Attorney General of the 
United States for appropriate action. 

“$ 1788. Advisory committee 

“There shall be an advisory committee 
formed by the Administrator which shall be 
composed of persons who are eminent in 
their respective fields of education, labor, 
and management, and of representatives of 
the various types of institutions and estab- 
lishments furnishing vocational rehabilita- 
tion under chapter 31 of this title or educa- 
tion to eligible persons or veterans enrolled 
under chapter 34 or 35 of this title. The 
Commissioner of Education and the Admin- 
istrator, Manpower Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, shall be ex officio members 
of the advisory committee. The Administra- 
tor shall advise and consult with the com- 
mittee from time to time with respect to the 
administration of this chapter and chapters 
31, 34, and 35 of this title, and the commit- 
tee may make such reports and recommenda- 
tions as it deems desirable to the Adminis- 
trator and to the Congress. 

“§ 1789. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 

“The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of an additional 
assistance allowance to, any eligible veteran 
or eligible person under chapter 34 or 35 of 
this title in any course in an educational 
institution while it is listed by the Attorney 
General under section 12 of Executive Order 
10450. 

“$1790. Use of other Federal agencies 

“In carrying out his functions under this 
chapter or chapter 34 or 35 of this title, the 
Administrator may utilize the facilities and 
services of any other Federal department or 
agency. Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall be made 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be provided in such agree- 
ment.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 33 of title 38, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 

(b) Nothing in this Act or any amendment 
or repeal made by it, shall affect any right 
or liability (civil or criminal) which matured 
under chapter 33 of title 38 before the date 
of enactment of this Act; and all offenses 
committed, and all penalties and forfeitures 
incurred, under any provision of law amend- 
ed or repealed by this Act, may be punished 
or recovered, as the case may be, in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if such 
amendments or repeals had not been made, 

(c) The analyses of title 38, United States 
Code, and of part III thereof, are both 
amended by (1) striking out: 

“33. Education of Korean Conflict 


(2) inserting in lieu thereof, 

“34. Veterans’ Educational Assistance. 1650”; 
and (3) inserting immediately after 

“35. War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 


— ono nn nest — S 1701” 
the following: 
“36. Administration of Educational 
OE. on et 3 E 1770”. 
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(d) Section 101 of such title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence to paragraph (20) thereof: 
“For the purpose of section 903 and chapters 
34 and 35 of this title, such term also in- 
cludes the Canal Zone.” 

(e) Section 102(a)(2) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “Except for the 
purposes of chapter 33 of this title, de- 
pendency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Dependency”. 

(f) Section 102(b) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “(except chapters 
19 and 33)”, and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“(except chapter 19)“. 

(g) Section 11i(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “34”. 

(h) Section 211(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “775, 784, 1661, 
1761” and inserting in lieu thereof 775, 784”. 

(1) Section 903 (b) of such title 38 18 
amended by deleting the last sentence 
thereof. 

(j) Section 1701 of such title 38 Is 
amended (1) by striking out “1013(c) (1) of 
title 50“ in subsection (a) (3) (C) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “511(d) of title 10” (2) by 
striking out paragraphs (8) and (9) in sub- 
section (a) thereof and redesignating para- 
graph (10) of such subsection as paragraph 
(8) and (3) by striking out “and prior to 
the end of the induction period” in subsec- 
tions (a) (1) and (d) thereof. 

(k) Section 1711(b) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “34”, and by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “or under chapter 33 of this 
title as in effect before February 1, 1965”. 

(1) Section 1731 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(c) thereof and inserting immediately after 
subsection (b) the following new sub- 
sections: 

„(e) The Administrator may, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may prescribe, deter- 
mine enrollment in, pursuit of, and attend- 
ance at, any program of education or course 
by an eligible person for any period for 
which an educational assistance allowance is 
paid on behalf of such eligible person under 
this chapter for pursuing such programs of 
course. 

“(d) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid on behalf of an eligible person 
enrolled in a course in an educational insti- 
tution which does not lead to a standard 
college degree for any period until the Ad- 
ministrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible person a certifica- 
tion as to his actual attendance during such 
period; and 

“(2) from the educational institution, a 
certification, or an endorsement on the eligi- 
ble person's certificate, that he was enrolled 
in and pursuing a course of education dur- 
ing such period. 

“(e) Educational assistance allowances 
shall be paid as soon as practicable after the 
Administrator is assured of the eligible per- 
son's enrollment in and pursuit of the pro- 
gram of education for the period for which 
such allowance is to be paid.” 

(m) Section 1734(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 34“. 

(n) Section 1735 of such title 38 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: “An eligible person 
shall receive the benefits of this chapter 
while enrolled in a course of education of- 
fered by an educational institution only if 
such course (1) is approved in accordance 
with the provisions of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 36 of this title, or (2) is approved for the 
enrollment of the particular individual under 
the provisions of section 1737 of this title.” 

(o) Section 1736 of such title 38 is 
amended by (1) striking out “(a)”, (2) 
striking out all of subsection (b) thereof, 
and (3) inserting after the phrase “this 
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chapter”, both times it appears, the follow- 
ing: or of chapter 36 of this title,“. 

(p) Section 3013 of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out 33“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “34”. 


GUARANTEED HOME AND FARM LOANS 

Sec. 5 (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 1817 the following 
new section: 


§ 1818. Veterans who serve after January 
1955 


“(a) Each eligible veteran, as defined in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 1652 of this title, shall be eligible 
for the benefits of this chapter (except sec- 
tions 1813 and 1815, and business loans 
under section 1814, of this title), subject to 
the provisions of this section. 

“(b) Entitlement under subsection (a), 
(1) shall cancel any unused entitlement un- 
der other provisions of this chapter derived 
from service during World War II or the 
Korean conflict, and (2) shall be reduced 
by the amount by which entitlement from 
service during World War II or the Korean 
conflict has been used to obtain a direct, 
guaranteed, or insured loan— 

“(A) on real property which the veteran 
owns at the time of application; or 

“(B) as to which the Administrator has 
incurred actual liability or loss, unless in 
the event of loss or the incurrence and pay- 
ment of such liability by the Administra- 
tor the resulting indebtedness has been paid 
in full. 

“(c)(1) Entitlement to the benefits of 
this section will expire as follows: | 

“(A) Ten years from the date of dis- 
charge or release from the last period of ac- 
tive duty of the veteran, any part of which 
occurred after January 31, 1955, plus an addi- 
tional period equal to one year for each 
three months of active duty performed by 
the veteran after such date, execpt that en- 
titlement shall not continue in any case 
after twenty years from the date of the 
veterans’ discharge or release from his last 
period of active duty, nor shall entitlement 
expire in any case prior to the date ten 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act; or 

“(B) Twenty years from the date of the 
veteran’s discharge or release for a service- 
connected disability from a period of ac- 
tive duty, any part of which occurred after 
January 31, 1955. 

(0) Direct loans authorized by this sec- 
tion shall not be made after January 31, 
1975, except pursuant to commitments is- 
sued by the Administrator on or before that 
date. 

“(2) If a loan report or application for 
loan guaranty is received by the Adminis- 
trator before the date of expiration of the 
veteran’s entitlement, the loan may be guar- 
anteed under this chapter after such date. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each 
veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed or 
made under this section, and no loan shall be 

teed or made under this section until 
the fee payable with respect to such loan has 
been collected and remitted to the Adminis- 
trator. The amount of the fee shall be es- 
tablished from time to time by the Adminis- 
trator, but shall in no event exceed one-half 
of 1 per centum of the total loan amount. 
The amount of the fee may be included in 
the loan to the veteran and paid from the 
proceeds thereof. The Administrator shall 
deposit all fees collected hereunder in the re- 
volving fund established under the provi- 
sions of section 1824 of this title. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, a veteran deriving en- 
titlement under this section shall not be 
required to pay the fee prescribed by sub- 
section (d) and such entitlement shall in- 
clude eligibility for any of the purposes spec- 
ified in sections 1813 and 1815, and busi- 
ness loans under section 1814 of this title, 
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if (1) the period of his entitlement to the 
benefits of this chapter based on service 
during World War II or the Korean conflict 
has not expired under section 1803(a) (3), 
and (2) he has not used any of his entitle- 
ments derived from such service.” 

(b) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 37 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately below 
“1817. Release from liability under guar- 

anty.” 
the following: 


“1818. Veterans who serve after January 31, 
1955.“ 

(c) Section 1822 (a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or 1813”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

(d) Section 1803(c)(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “, 
with the approval of the Secretary” and all 
that follows through the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: may 
from time to time find the loan market de- 
mands; except that such rate shall in no 
event exceed that in effect under the pro- 
visions of section 203 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act.” 

(e) Section 1811(d) of such title is 
amended by striking out “$15,000” each place 
where it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof in each such place “$17,500”. 

(f) (i) Subchapter III of chapter 37 of 
such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“§ 1826. Withholding of payments, benefits, 
to 


eto. 

„(a) The Administrator shall not, unless 
he first obtains the consent in writing of an 
individual, set off against, or otherwise with- 
hold from, such individual any benefits pay- 
able to such individual under any law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
because of liability allegedly arising out of 
any loan made to, assumed by, or guaranteed 
or insured on account of, such individual 
under this chapter. 

„(b) No officer, employee, department, or 
agency of the United States shall set off 
against, or otherwise withhold from, any 
veteran or the widow of any veteran any 
payments (other than benefit payments un- 
der any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration) which such veteran or 
widow would otherwise be entitled to receive 
because of any liability to the Administra- 
tor allegedly arising out of any loan made to, 
assumed by, or guaranteed or insured on ac- 
count of, such veteran or widow under this 
chapter, unless (1) there is first received the 
consent in writing of such veteran or widow, 
as the case may be, or (2) such lability and 
the amount thereof was determined by a 
court of competent jurisdiction in a proceed- 
ing to which such veteran or widow was a 
party.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter ITI of such 
chapter 37 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“1826. Withholding of payments, benefits, 
etc.” 


JOB COUNSELING 
Sec. 6. (a) The heading of chapter 41 of 

title 38, United States Code, is amended by 

deleting: 

“Chapter 41—Unemployment benefits for 

veterans” 

and inserting therefor: 

“Chapter 41—Job counseling and employ- 
ment placement service for veterans” 
(b) The analyses of title 38, United States 


Code, and of part III thereof, are amended 
by deleting: 


“41. Unemployment Benefits 
Veteran 
and inserting therefor: 


“41. Job Counseling and Employment 
Placement Service for Vet- 
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(c) Sections 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004 of 
title 38, United States Code, are amended 
by inserting the phrase, or of service after 
January 31, 1955,” immediately after the 
phrase “veterans of any war”, and the phrase 
veteran of any war“ each time such phrases 
appear therein. 


WARTIME PRESUMPTIONS FOR VETERANS SERV- 
ING AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955 


Sec. 7. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 11 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“$337. Wartime presumptions for certain 
veterans 

“For the purposes of this subchapter and 
subchapter V of this chapter and notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 332 and 
333 of this subchapter, the provisions of 
sections 311, 312, and 313 of this chapter 
shall be applicable in the case of any veteran 
who served in the active military, naval, or 
air service after January 31, 1955.” 

(b) The analysis of such subchapter 
which appears in such chapter is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“337. Wartime presumptions for certain 
veterans.” 


MEDICAL CARE 


Sec. 8. Section 610(a)(1)(B) and section 
610(b) (2) of title 38, United States Code, 
are each amended by inserting or of service 
after January 31, 1955,” immediately after 
“veteran of any war“. 


DECEASED VETERANS—FLAGS 


Sec. 9. Section 901(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “or of Mexican border service” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “of Mexican border 
service, or of service after January 31, 1955”. 

SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 

Sec. 10. Subsection (1) of section 300 of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailor's’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 530), is 
amended by striking out 880“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof $150”. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Sec. 11. Section 2 of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, as amended (5 U.S.C. 851), 
is amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of clause (5) and by striking out the period 
at the end of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“and (7) those ex-service men and women 
who have served on active duty (as defined 
in section 101(21) of title 38, United States 
Code) at any time in any branch of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for a 
period of more than one hundred and eighty 
consecutive days after January 31, 1955, not 
including service under the provisions of sec- 
tion 511(d) of title 10, United States Code, 
pursuant to an enlistment in the Army Na- 
tional Guard or the Air National Guard or 
as a Reserve for service in the Army Reserve, 
Naval Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine 
Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, and 
who have been separated from such Armed 
Forces under honorable conditions.” 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 12. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided, the provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on the date of its enactment, but 
no educational assistance allowance shall be 
payable under chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, as added by section 2 of this 
Act, for any period before June 1, 1986, nor 
for the month of June 1966, unless (1) the 
eligible veteran commenced the pursuit of 
the course of education on or after June 1, 
1966, or (2) the pursuit of such course con- 
tinued through June 30, 1966. 

(b) The provisions of section 1765(b) of 
title 38, United States Code, as in effect im- 
mediately before the enactment of this Act, 
shall remain in effect through May 31, 1966. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 

Andrews, Flynt Pepper 

N. Dak. Fuqua Pickle 
Arends Griffin Powell 
Aspinall Hansen, Idaho Rogers, Tex. 
Baldwin Keogh Rostenkowski 

rry King. Calif. Roush 
Blatnik Klu! Schisler 
Cabell Love Scott 
Cahill McClory Sweeney 
Cameron Martin, Mass. Taylor 
Craley Martin, Nebr. Thomas 
Daddario Matsunaga Thomson, Wis. 
Devine Michel Tuck 
Dowdy Mink Vanik 
Ellsworth Murray Vivian 
Farnsley Passman Willis 
Feighan Pelly 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 379 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is the result of 8 years of work. 

The so-called Korean bill was dis- 
continued by President Eisenhower, a 
Republican. After that Mr. Eisenhower 
opposed this type of legislation. Presi- 
dent Kennedy opposed this type of leg- 
islation. And President Johnson has op- 
posed this type of legislation. 

The first bill introduced in the Con- 
gress after that bill was discontinued, 
was by Congressman Ayres of Ohio. The 
next bill that was introduced was my 
bill. 

We have worked on this legislation for 
the past 8 years. j 

We have a bill today that meets the 
objections of most people. 

The Department of Defense objected 
to this bill contending that it encour- 
aged men to come out of the service and 
not to stay in the service. 

This bill provides that a man in the 
service can go to school. This bill pro- 
vides a day of education for a day of 
service. This bill encourages a man to 
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enlist for either 3 years or to stay in 
for 4 years. 

I have some assurance that the ad- 
ministration will accept this bill. 

I have some assurance that the De- 
fense Department is satisfied with it. 

I have some assurance—I have posi- 
tive assurance that all the veterans’ 
groups are for this bill. 

I have about as much assurance as 
you can get from the other body that if 
this bill passes today, I move to substi- 
tute the bill, the language of H.R. 12410, 
for S. 9, that the other body would take 
this bill. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think we come to 
the House today with a bill that every 
Member can vote for and be happy with. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which the House 
is considering today, I am glad to say, 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on last 
Thursday. I believe we are presenting 
the House with a bill that all Members 
can take pride in and support fully. 

The measure is closely patterned after 
the Korean GI bill of rights, Public Law 
550 of the 82d Congress, which I had the 
honor to sponsor. In addition to educa- 
tion and loan guarantee provisions, it. 
provides medical care and other impor- 
tant benefits for veterans serving on and 
after January 31, 1955. 

Perhaps it would be well to consider 
saoe of the background of this legisla- 

on. 

The concept of Federal assistance for 
education and training first came into 
being when President Roosevelt was con- 
fronted with the necessity of drafting 18- 
year-olds. In its final form, the legisla- 
tion went beyond education and training 
and included home, farm, and business 
loans; unemployment compensation; job 
placement assistance; and mustering-out 
pay. This five-part package became 
known as the World War II GI bill, and 
ultimately involved the expenditure of in 
excess of $20 billion. It was officially 
designated the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1944, Public Law 
346, 76th Congress, June 22, 1944. The 
year before, the Congress had enacted the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public 
Law 16, 76th Congress. It was the first 
major scholarship undertaking by the 
Federal Government and many serious 
problems developed early in the program. 

Instead of continuing the basic prin- 
ciples of the World War II act the Con- 
gress, after an investigation which ex- 
tended over two Congresses, adopted the 
concept embodied in Public Law 550 of 
the 82d Congress of making payments 
direct to the veteran and letting him use 
the money paid by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for his tuition, books, and sub- 
sistence. This program has worked ex- 
tremely well and very few abuses have 
been noted. This situation is in sharp 
contrast to Public Law 346 of the 76th 
Congress. 

In 1956, the war orphans’ scholarship 
program was created—Public Law 634, 
8th Congress. This program was pat- 
terned directly upon the Korean educa- 
tion and training program, in that all of 
the major administrative provisions of 
the two programs were incorporated to 
insure that a school training a veteran 
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and a war orphan would not be con- 
fronted with two programs with varying 
procedures and regulations. In 1964, the 
war orphans’ program was expanded by 
adding the children of 100-percent-dis- 
abled veterans to those eligible for this 
benefit—Public Law 88-361. 

The Korean conflict was terminated 
by Presidential proclamation on January 
31, 1955. Public Law 7, 84th Congress 
was enacted, which permitted veterans 
with as little as 1 day of service prior to 
February 1, 1955, to accrue entitlement 
under the Korean program for the period 
of their service, up until the time of first 
discharge. Since most enlistments were 
for a 3-year period, this meant that en- 
titlement could be accrued considerably 
past the January 31, 1955, termination 
date. 

The structure of veterans’ laws which 
have developed over the past 20 years 
has been based on the concept of war- 
time and peacetime service. War vet- 
erans have been given substantially more 
benefits than peacetime veterans. This 
system worked very well through World 
War II. It was after World War I, 
when we entered the so-called cold war, 
that problems arose. It has been during 
this period that we have continued com- 
pulsory military service for an extended 
period of time for the first time in our 
history. Prior to World War I, we had 
very few servicemen stationed outside the 
United States. Today our servicemen 
are scattered throughout the world, and 
in many instances are serving under 
combat or near-combat conditions. 
During the period of time which is cov- 
ered by, this bill, our Nation has gone 
through a series of crises associated with 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Taiwan- 
Matsu, Lebanon, Berlin, Laos, and Viet- 
nam. The perpetual cold war condition, 
with its crises, compulsory military serv- 
ice, and expanded overseas commit- 
ments, makes this bill necessary if our 
servicemen, during this tense period of 
history, are to receive equitable treat- 
ment. 

It should be emphasized that it is not 
the intention of this legislation to estab- 
lish a program which completely sub- 
sidizes the cost of a veteran’s education 
or training program, as well as his living 
costs. This legislation is designed as an 
aid program and it is expected that in 
many cases the veteran will be required 
to make a contribution to the cost of his 
own education and training program. It 
is believed that the veteran will maintain 
a greater interest in the use made of the 
funds provided by this bill, if he is re- 
quired to make a contribution from his 
own resources. 

Moreover, it is emphasized that the 
purpose of the committee is not to equal- 
ize educational opportunities for the vet- 
eran population, but rather to provide 
assistance which would help a veteran to 
follow the educational plan that he might 
have adopted had he never entered the 
Armed Forces. 

This legislation, furthermore, insures 
that the Nation shall be able to utilize the 
highest skills and abilities of the vet- 
erans who benefit from it. This is 
especially important since at this time 
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the number of young men available to 
fill the essential technical and profes- 
sional posts is the lowest in ratio to our 
total population which we have had or 
will have for a decade to come. It is 
doubly essential that we make fullest 
use of the skills of the young men who 
are available. 

I would like to direct attention to the 
language on page 11 of the reported bill, 
which provides that the Administrator 
shall not approve the enrollment of a 
person eligible under the new act in “any 
course which is to be pursued as part of 
his regular secondary school education.” 
Concern has been expressed that this 
language would bar a veteran from en- 
rolling in, and pursuing, specialized or 
accelerated courses for adults which lead 
to a high school diploma, or its 
equivalent. 

It does not bar the pursuit of those 
courses which would permit those who 
dropped out of high school prior to serv- 
ice from making up this deficiency in 
courses designed for adults, and, thus, 
permit them to qualify for college, if they 
so desire, or otherwise enhance their edu- 
cational or vocational ambitions. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
has advised that he concurs in this 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague and for 
many years the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Committee was the 
first member of the committee to intro- 
duce a bill providing education and 
training for veterans discharged after 
January 31, 1955, the end of the Korean 
conflict. Congressman Ayres introduced 
his bill in the 84th Congress and has 
labored for its enactment since that time. 
He has made a great contribution and I 
express my appreciation to him. His 
efforts have been recognized in the Akron 
Beacon Journal. A copy of their edito- 
rial comment is inserted: 

New HELP ron Gl's 

From President Johnson in the White 
House to the youngest soldier just inducted 
into the armed services there is general 
agreement that a new GI bill of rights should 
be enacted. 

This would extend to today’s servicemen 
and possibly to all who have served since 
1955 part or all of the special readjustment 
benefits given to those who served in World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 

The only disagreement in Congress cen- 
ters around just how generous the Govern- 
ment should be, 

In ascending order of generosity, there 
are these four propositions: 

1. The administration bill, to give educa- 
tional aid to those who have served in “hot 
spots” such as Vietnam since October 1, 1963, 
with less help for those with 2 years or more 
service not in combat areas. This is esti- 
mated to cost $150 million a year. 

2. The bill approved Thursday by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, giving 
educational and vocational education bene- 
fits to all veterans of 180 days’ service or 
more who have served since 1955 when the 
Korean war GI benefits expired. This is 


estimated to cost $327 million a year at the 
start. 


3. A slightly more generous bill passed last 
year in the Senate and estimated to have a 
starting cost of $360 million annually. 

4. A Republican-sponsored bill which 
would be still more generous and would cost 
at least $425 million a year at the start. 
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Significantly, Akron's Representative WIL- 
LIAM H. AYRES, a Republican who is a long- 
time member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, goes along with the committee ma- 
jority. 

He points to the inconsistency of most of 
his fellow Republicans, who had been ada- 
mantly against any new GI bill benefits from 
1955 to 1964 and who now want to out- 
promise the administration, the Senate, and 
the House committee members most familiar 
with the problem. 

Our own view is that something of the 
proportions of the Senate bill or the House 
committee bill should be ample. 

While it might not be necessary to make 
it retroactive to 1955, it would be extremely 
hard to fix an intermediate date which would 
be equitable. We would hope that benefits 
would not be handed out as cash to those 
already discharged from service but would 
be confined strictly to underwriting appro- 
priate educational and vocational study 
which they may wish to undertake for a 
limited number of years in the future. 

The GI benefits given after World War II 
and the Korean war proved to be valuable 
not only to the beneficiaries but to the Na- 
tion as a whole because the earning power 
of these men was increased so much. 

The same should be true if reasonable 
benefits are given to those who have served 
since 1955 and are serving today. This is 
one of the least expensive and most reward- 
ing items in the long list of war and defense 
costs. 


This measure, I am glad to say, meets 
with the full support of the veterans 
organizations, and I will offer in the 
Record supporting data for this state- 
ment. 

Now a word as to the basic provisions 
provided in this bill: 

A program of educational assistance 
on the basis of a month of training for 
each month of service, not to exceed 36 
calendar months, is provided. The as- 
sistance rates for full-time training are 
$100 for a single veteran, $125 for a vet- 
eran with one dependent, and $150 for a 
veteran with more than one dependent. 
There are proportionate rates for less 
than full-time training. Education is 
generally limited to institutions above 
and below college level, and must be com- 
pleted within 8 years from the date of 
discharge. Individuals in the service 
whose duty assignments permit may avail 
themselves of educational assistance 
while on active duty, but in such in- 
stances the Government will pay only 
the cost of tuition fees and not the full 
education assistance allowance. The 
educational provisions are effective June 
1, 1966. 

Loan guarantee provisions provide that 
the Veterans’ Administration may guar- 
antee as much as $7,500 of a loan made 
by a private lender for a veteran’s home. 
Direct loans are authorized by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration where private fi- 
nancing is not available, and the maxi- 
mum amount of such a loan is increased 
by this legislation from $15,000 to $17,- 
500. The maximum interest rate pay- 
able on any loan under chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, would be fixed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
from time to time, with the maximum 
which could be fixed by him being that 
established under the comparable home 
loan insurance program administered by 
the Federal Housing Administration. A 
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fund is established for the Administra- 
tor to offset losses by requiring the veter- 
an to pay 0.5 percent of his loan at clos- 
ing. 

The bill also provides non-service-con- 
nected medical care in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital system for these 
veterans. It further extends to this same 
group presumptive service connection for 
chronic and tropical diseases first mani- 
fested within specified periods following 
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limited to veterans who served during 
time of war. 

The Veterans’ Administration is au- 
thorized to provide a flag to drape the 
casket of a veteran of this service at the 
time of his funeral. 

Job counseling and job placement un- 
der the Department of Labor is author- 
ized and on the same basis as that given 
to veterans of prior conflicts. 

Preference in Federal employment is 
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Under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act individuals who are renting 
homes are protected from eviction, ex- 
cept under leave of a court. Where the 
monthly rental does not exceed $80, the 
bill increases this figure to $150 since the 
cost of living in 1940 was 48.4 when the 
$80 figure was set, and is now 111. 

A comparison of Public Law 550, the 
bill which we are considering today, and 
the bill, S. 9, is set forth below: à 


discharge, a provision now generally provided. 
Comparison of Public Law 82-550 (Korean conflict GI bill of rights) with H.R. 12410 and 8.9 
hronic Prefer- 
ese Loan | Medi- Wartime and Autos ence in Burial| Job 
Number, author, and guar- cal rates of | tropical | for am- Federal | bene- | coun- 
date of introduction on the On | antee | care | compen-| disease |putees | employ- | fits | seling 
Time limits Formula Rate b farm sation ea | ment 
bli 550, 82d Col June 27, a to 14 days of training $110 
Pi poy conflict GI pill of Jan. 31, < cach day of 135 es Ves Ves Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
rights (not all of benefits service; maximum 160 
1 we contained in 36 months, 
b. 1, 1955 Month for month; 100 
1 131, 4086. ene fe nt maximum 96. | 125 os No ves | Yes No Ves No Ves 
program). months, w 
SD Feb. 1, 1955, to As Public Law wo... 135 ve Ves Yes No No No No No 
July 1, 1967 160 
1 Flag only. 


The approximate cost for the first year 
is estimated by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at $358 million. 

Hearings were held on this general sub- 
ject in the first session on the dates of 
August 31, September 1, 2, 7, and 15, 1965. 
Members who introduced legislation of 
this type in the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress were given an opportunity to 
file a statement on their proposals, and 
these statements are in the process of 
being printed as a supplement to the 
original hearings. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1966. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I would like to express my support for 
H.R. 12410. This much-needed legislation 
will provide education and training, housing, 
medical and other benefits for veterans being 
discharged after January 31, 1955. It is a 
pleasure to support you in achieving passage 
of this legislation. 

GALE SCHISLER, 


Member of Congress, 19th District, Illinois. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MEMBER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: This is in refer- 
ence to H.R. 12410, the cold war GI bill, 
which is scheduled for your consideration 
and vote on Monday, February 7. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States favors the extension of war- 
time veterans rights and benefits to all who 
have served honorably in the Armed Forces 
of the United States since January 31, 1955, 
the official end of the Korean conflict. 

H.R. 12410 is more than a GI bill. Besides 
educational training and home loan assist- 
ance, the bill proposes entitlement to VA 
hospital care, job counseling assistance, vet- 
erans preference in Federal employment, 
wartime presumptions for service-connected 
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disability for chronic and tropical diseases, 
and other provisions. 

Accordingly, H.R. 12410 represents a giant 
step in the direction of carrying out our na- 
tional resolution to elevate cold war service 
in the Armed Forces to wartime status so 
far as veterans programs are concerned, 

Your support and yote in fayor of H.R. 
12410, therefore, will be deeply appreciated 
by the 1,300,000 members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
ANDY Bore, 
Commander in Chief. 


— 


Wasxincron, D. G., 
January 27, 1966. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reports indicate that majority of disabili- 
ties to our servicemen in Vietnam are caused 
by tropical diseases and chronic conditions. 
Disabled American Veterans believe it im- 
perative that members of the Armed Forces 
be entitled to the presumption of service 
connection for tropical diseases and chronic 
diseases on the same basis as the veterans of 
World War II and Korean conflict. Respect- 
fully urge the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
consider this matter at their next executive 


session. 
CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


WASHINGTON, D. O., 
February 7, 1966. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Disabled American Veterans express deep 
appreciation to you and the members of your 
committee for favorably reporting H.R. 12410. 
The bill not only provides a necessary pro- 
gram of educational assistance to post- 
Korean veterans but also extends valuable 
benefits to the service-connected disabled. 
DAV fully endorses the bill. We urge your 
continued efforts to secure its passage. 

CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D..: 

AMVETS strongly urge the early passage 
of H.R, 12410 which embraces substantive 
veterans benefits programs, We feel that 
the intent of this bill will justify the man- 
dates of our organization and we urge the 
continued support of you and your col- 
leagues to accomplish this end. 

RALPH E. HALL, 
AMVETS National Commander. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 4, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We understand that H.R. 12410 reported 
by the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
will be taken up in the House on Monday, 
February 7. While this bill does not com- 
pletely satisfy the American Legion's pro- 
posals as set forth in H.R. 12186 it does, 
among other things, provide immediate bene- 
fits to the servicemen now returning to 
civilian life. 

We are grateful to the committee for its 
efforts and hope that the House will act 
promptly so that a readjustment program 
for our veterans can be enacted without 


delay. 
L. ELDON JAMES, 
National Commander, The American 
Legion. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

You and committee to be commended for 
favorable action on H.R. 12410. Urge speed 
in enactment in House and n coordi- 
nation with Senate bill 9. Any deficiencies 
can be corrected by amendments at this or 
later sessions of Congress. 

H. E. SUMMERS, 
Chief, Bureau of Readjustment Educa 
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Department of Defense 
SUMMARY OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT FISCAL YEARS 1951-65 


Fiscal year 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


815,835 682, 299 649, 092 591, 244 607, 255 881, 069 668, 523 756, 528 | 701, 685 
79,648 ae 111, 249 | 90,344 | 60, 293 |157, 654 | 74,438 |150,723 | 102, 555 
878 „061 324,119 359, 524 By 776 327 694 345,143 318, 209 
153. rs 152,947 123,001 |190, 466 240, 312 |192, 359 206, 892 | 226, 117 

49, 489 | 55,717 | 44,755 | 28, 945 30, 503 25,846 | 22,163 | 20,775 
93,073 | 55,767 | 31,080 | 24,835 029 
— — 


370, 097 315, 478 300, 993 259, 701 


21, 411 94, 301 
23, 711 44,819 37, 153 , 686 
4, 426 060 | 7,748 6, 329 
22, 662 30, 420 „26631, 494 
39, 503 41,578 | 52,058 | 45,954 
r ß 14 62 65 48 35 
27,120 | 36,896 | 30,459 | 26, 667 „ 40,653 | 30,454 | 37,151 | 28, 39, 34,310 
7,830 | 13,923 | 18,470 | 13, 10,817 | 7,111 | 6,833 | 9,674 | 10,823 11,035 „ 
826 919 | 1,409 | 1,661 ; 1,389 | 1,19 7 879 
3,727 | 14,907 | 26,013 3, 281 985 | 1,226 | 2,967 1,636 987 1,187 
268, 284 248, 879 200, 276 |158, 900 148, 639 |132, 919 |197, 044 232, 828 [185,083 173,814 | 191,831 


210 44 16 72 3 
128, 894 |123, 813 | 76,380 | 72,132 | 89,912 118, 753 113, 148 |102, 314 | 94,836 | 87,697 
90,397 | 60, 254 37, 73,7 


. „ 56,163 60, 216 72 92, 890 68, 053 76,630 | 102, 687 
21, 286 28,210 | 21,034 | 23,928 | 15,962 | 5,105 | 4, siz 3,301 | 2,561 | 2,119 af 
10, 741 1,378 | 1. 465 2,385 315 162 23, 417 i 152 229 207 
1 Includes National Guard. beard 8 calls to active duty. in other preno Nad not known and included opposite ‘‘Other reenlistments“ for 
2 Includes enlistments category undetermin fiscal years 195 


3 Represents “No prior service“ —— Number enlistees with prior service 


SUMMARY OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT JULY 1964 TO DATE 


her 5 
Reserves to active duty 
1 des National G Former members of Reserve components who failed to meet prescribed 
2 Not available, an obligations and were inducted into their parent services for 2-year — ane cae 
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Federal educational assistance programs 
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Program Description Eligible Form and amount Limitations Termina- 
tion date 
Title II NDEA loans (fiscal Federal matching (90-10) Students in institutions of Undergraduates: Loans up to $1,000 | Need including family re- Fiscal year 
year 1959). grants to educational in- higher education (in- a year and not to exceed $5,000. sources, 1968. 
stitutions, cludes junior colleges); Graduate students: Loans up to 
(loans available to 400,000 500 a year and not to exceed 
students in fiscal year $7,500 (up to 50 percent of loan for- 
1966). ; up to 100 per- 
— rts ae secondary 
serve en or 
88 Is in low-income areas for up 
years). 
College work-study (fiscal ‘ederal pening (90-10) Students in educational in- Com: for no more than 15 | All students but preference Do. 
year 1965). grant to educational in- stitutions (includes junior hours of work a week at the school to those from low-income 
stitutions (fiscal year co) „ nursing schoo or related institution (average $500 families. 
1968; 75-25 percent), and vocational 1 a zon 
National Vocational Student Federal Government pays | Students accepted b: — eia or en- Loans of no more than $1,000 a year; Students receive interest Do. 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965. on of interest on rolled in unpaid principal not to exceed subsidy only if adjusted 
* made by: $2, family income less than 
. State or Banne — $15,000 a year. 
vate . 
2. ber aid overnment 
. Federal ts (100 t) | U: 828 tes. ser 9 year. 81,000 1 D 
ucal 0 percen n ua a a $ 0. 
grants, p to instftations of of higher by or enrolled in insti if in upper half of | 2. Full-time student. 
cation. tions of higher 83 — a 000 grants a year.) 3. Loans for no more than 
8881 item 5, ‘limitations 4 academic years. 
column. Financial —other- 
wise not be able to 
attend school. 
*5. 44 of . ald must 
pe nb from other 
B. Low-interest insured Federal Government pays | Students in institutions of Undergraduates: Loans of not more students ivs interest Do. 
loans. on of interest on higher education. than $1,000 a year; not to exceed subsidy only if adjusted 
ans made by: $5,000. income less than 
1. 1 or p nonprofit, Graduate 3 = Loans of 8 $15,000 a year. 
vate o ion, more than $1,500 a year; no! 
2. Federal € Government exceed $7,500. j 
Gradua! 
A. Title IV NA (fiscal ren fellowships to ed- Graduate students (prefer- | 6,000 fellowships available d 8 ib mont Board 2 Do. 
year 1966). cational institutions for ably those going into fiscal ber, 1966; 7,500 annog ro ee ‘tow as 
individuals plus $2,500 teaching). year 1967; 7 500 in fiscal year institution a — 
for institution. fellowship Dosen 
Ist your: 82,000. ten many owahips A 
a: Oa give to institution. 
„400 — plus $400 a year 
3 dependents each year. 8. 
B. Pt. Cof title V of os Federal fellowships to Persons engaged in or 4, ory fellowships in fiscal go 1966; | 1. Must be full-timestudent.| Do. 
Education Act of 1965. individuals. preparing to undertake 0,000 in fiscal ear 1967; 10,000 | 2. Cannot be working (ex- 
careers in elementary and — fiscal year 1968; also stipends cept for approved part- 
secondary education. . allowances for subsist- time research or teach- 
ence and dependents. ). 
Man p Act of 102: and 
„Institutional Federal grants to States . me or under- Youth (under 21) allowances: 820 ——- -- „„ Fiscal year 
emplo e week, Head of household 1969, 
usuall N depends on State 
unemployment insurance. 
2. On- the· job training Federal grants to firms 2 seas wencinw Cost of = POR SO WOCKE RTI | one ene S sonnennonsdue Do. 
Health Professions Educa- can way 
ma Assistance Act of 
a ‘Stadent loans (pt. O) yen eee (90-10) to Medical, ger osteopathy, | Loans up to . a — {ap e no tnatcuna Do. 
„or may be for serv- 
— — ents. ice in an area which 1 
s or Luo 
B. Scholarships (pt. Fof Federal grant to school for 8 Up to $2,500 a Ver 1, Scholarships given to no Do. 
1965 8 — of scholarship, oe 4 — o ol stu- 
8 2 
2, Students must be from 
come y. 
Nurses Tri Act of 1904. Federal matching t Students in schools | Loans up to 8. 0 (up to 50 percent Do. 
aos (90-10) to — (all oa forgiven for full-time employment 
as a nurse). 
Notes 
A mticeship Training Manpower Administration, Department of Labor.—The Manpower Development and Act now has an Jag Arena ee with 3 
8 h law contributes to the national manpower development Corp. 2 about Loe a . possibilities. A S- week program. 
efforts 3 — provision a technical assistance in the p inene antak ot 5 05 others, Tool 8 Die 5 5 5 — or example. 
ship and it does not make any 3 contribution ly to No other n p araning assistance * 
the sup) of ti bord ns oF to ‘the 5 of training facili There were 170,500 Apprenticeship 8 under the Manpower velopment and Training Act 
appren — 7 —— standards at the program. —Some apprenticeship is given as a part of the Manpower Develop- 
of 1 The I Neen of 5 which ment and Act program. It provides for expansion in other occupations and 
this program has a budget of 832 1965 and a fiscal yor 1966 request training for groups. It is estimated that it constitutes between 3 to 5 3 
of fy 600,000. (Inventory of federally BIGA mai manpower devel 8 of the program. A maximum of 52 weeks may be provided for a 5 No Daye 
U.S ent of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of power, Automa- ments are made 8 the pna Manpower Development and 
tion, an Training, Division of Manpower Program Planning, Aug. 24, 1965.) Bureau of Ap) as a development arm and for awe sery- 
ti given as a part of the Man Development 8 ice. The nat val apprentice law 88 to 9 the national manpower develop- 
ct E Maximum of 52 weeks. Money is paid to the 3 — t the provision of technical assistance in the development of a 
employer, not to trainee. Not a sizable portion fod a tween 3 to contd —_— programs, but tee not i any — contribution directly 
Provides for e ion in other occupations sa for special grou gops, the — of or to the operation of training facilit 
Manpower lopment and uses Bureau of Appren * and 
a development arm. Also to ll Sand followup programs. May con- 


Summary of special “opportunity” programs 


Special programs in which Federal agencies serve as hosts“ 


President’s 
e 
(PYOBTSD) 


Job OC Neighborhood Youth Corps College work-stud: program Work experience program for 
= ee (NYC) . (CWSP) needy persons 


Vocational work-study pro- 
gram (VWSP) 


Economic Opportunity Act, Economic Opportunity Act, title | Economic Opportunity Act, Economic Opportunity Act 
p e Op Tan title I-C. r title V. 


Authority for program President's youth oppor- Vocations! Educational Act 
and — of 1963. title I-A. 

vo. 

Objectives of program To influence youths to To provide part-time em- To provide in rural and urban | To place disadvantaged young To provide part-time employ- To expand opportunities for 
complete their educa- Donant for needy full- centers experience and on and women in work-expe- 3 to needy college stu- ar or needed 
tion—to provide part - vocational education training needed by disad- rience or training projects to dents. training for persons unable to 
time employment to students, vantaged youths to increase increase employability or en- support themselves or their 
needy youths, their employability. — 5 — — to complete their fam 

ucation. 

Age range. 16 h LA AEA EAE et 16 through 21 16 through 21 Typically adults. 

Program administered by. -] Each F ce of Education—HEW.... as re ar conomie Oppor- Department of La Š Boran of Family Services— 

Local implementation E Interlar and Agriculture De- Various local sponsors Individual colleges..........--.. State and local public welfare 

ents and State and agencies. 
governments. 
Are persons ee a ee AA by ae ee Bee Aeae hl „ FFP NA 2 — No. 
eral agen cles Fi em- 
o pays enrollees?_........ Each employing Federal Local educational agene tate | College pays up to 90 percent (75 | Welfare agencies. Amount of as- 
GL woos)" eee —.— CC 
ic A ma; urse CO 
* for ane unless college standards of and family 


elects to pay full amount, size. 
CSC instructions to be issued. CSC Bulletin Nos. 300-8 and 300- | CSC Bulletin No. 300-5. VA | CSC Bulletin No. 300-7. VA 
VA Circular 00-65-18, dated being 


References............-.-.-. CSO FPM letters 213-5 and | CSC Bulletin No. 300-4. VA 
213-6. VA Circular 00-65-} Circular 00-65-24, dated 6. Circular 00-66-3, dated Jan. circular in process of 
30, dated Oct. 12, 1965. Sept. 9, 1965. Aug. 11, 1965, 10, 1966. released, 
Program References Who is eligible How and what paid Controlling ageney Number Sours Remarks 
per wee! 

President’s youth op- FPM letters 213-5 and Needy youths, : At President's program. Paid by employing agency None Not to exceed 16 | Particularly relevant to youths hired under 
portunity -to-school | 213-6, VA Circular least 16 but less than 22. who fixes salary. VA hours per week. 1965 summer YOC. (1965 pro; now 
drive. 00-65-30. Enrolled in resident established salary is $1.25 over.) Must maintain acceptable 

secondary school or in- per hour. standing. ty marge not to extend be- 
stitution of higher yond 1 year; but may be extended for ad- 
learning. ditional 1 year periods if original conditions 
are still met. Agencies must establish 
standards to determine if students need 

88. 

N FPM Bulletin 316-8. Best qualified candidates | None Paid by employing agency. Civil Service Regular work- Written plans required in Washington area. 
8 g oy). 1968) available. R pay schedules, Commission. Week. Nepotism ; 

ept. 30, X 
Neighborhood youth FPM Bulletin 300-3. Unemployed young men | State and local Paid by sponsor. Generally | Department of In school enroll- To permit enrollees to resume or continue 
corps enrollees, Economic Opportunity and women 16 through governments and $1.25 per hour. Labor. ees; Up to 15 education. Enrollees are not Federal em- 
Act. AA/P memo 21 years of age. private nonprofit hours per week. pagere, Must not displace Federal workers. 
July 28, 1965. VA organizations. Out of school rform useful work. Written agree- 
Circular 00-65-18, enrollees: Up to ment with sponsor. Copy to CSC. 
dated Aug. 11, 1965. 32 — per 
week. 

President's youth op- FPM letters 213-2, 213-3, Boys and girls who need | None Paid by employing agency or | None. President | Regular work - Was a special summer program for 1965, Re- 
portunity campaign 213-4. Associate work because of eco- rivate organization. 7 directed agen- week. cruitment 3 State employment offices, 
(1965 campaign over). Deputy Administra- nomic or educational 25 per hour. cies to employ 1 Nepotism ba: = 

we letter, June 30, 3 Age: 10 for every 100 
. rough 21. 8 
Vocational Education Act, FPM Bulletin 300-4. Full-time vocational ed- Local educational Federal grants to States, HEW. State 15 hours maxi- For nesday: Not considered Federal employ- 
1963, VA Circular 00-65-24, ucation students. agencies, All Maximum $45 month, $350 boards for vo- mum. ees. ust not displace Federal workers, 
dated Sept. 9, 1965, Ages: At least 15 but States have ap- academic year. (Special cational edu- Written ent between — —. and 
Pub lle Law 88-210, less than 21. proved plans. maximum outside local cation. local education agency. Two copies of agree- 
community area.) ment to department. Stations required to 
keep records of work performed. 

Vocational OFC trainin Memo 05-65-29 from Selected ita sooo! Cooperative work Paid by employing sqenty. it er SSES Minimum of 15 Must meet all requirements for typist, GS-2 or 
progran for stenos and AAJP. Cs announce- seniors. inimum study program, GS-1 salary for typists. hours, steno, GS-3 except for the 6 months experi- 
8 (Applies only ment for typists and age: 16. Fully accredited GS-2 salary for stenos. ence requirement. Nota program for needy. 
in Washington, D.C., stenos. resident school GS-1, $3,507 per annum, Must continue studies while employed. 
metropolitan area.) which has a formal GS-2, $3,814 per annum. 

agreement fora 
yocational office 
g program. 


os? 


HSNOH — AUODTA TYNOISSAYDNOOD 


996 ‘4 hunnigag 


Work experience program. . Title V. Economic 0: 
i Act. FP. 


300-7. 


wor study pro for 75 — I-C of ee” 
SPR Bulletin 30 300-5. 
VA Circular 00-66-3, 
dated Jan. 10, 1966. 


Persons unable to sup; 
enone or their 
ilies. 


Disadvantaged youths in 
rural and 3 


e of 3 


Bureau of Family Services al- | HEW—Commis- | Up 8 


lots funds for projects— ag of Wel- 
en is given to prol- Bureau of 
that 2 a ofa Fanily 3 
on pogen, lements pro- 
Financial sup en- 
rollees and their families pro- 
vided by mae agency. 
0 ce 
from State to State depend- 
ing on eedt 3 of 
need and y size. 
Institutions of higher | Grants — 42 2 fes of Administered by 
learning. Education—colleges select Office of Edu- 
students and pay rates cat Bureau 
not less of Hi Edu- 
$1.25 per hour). Office of cal 
Education share not 
exceed 90 percent. ng 
agency pays remainder. 
(After vane 30, 1967, ratio 
will be 75 to 25 percent.) 
Enrollee on hoop estab- Office of Eco- 
lished by la nomic Oppor- 


tunity. 


No more than 15 
hours week 


Not Federal employees scons for purposes of 
Eades Ores Am de 
of ei 
must must be in a interest—work that would 
not be performed. Must not dis- 
Place employed workers. 


Not Federal em; . for purposes o 
or Blas Act Is expected that 
many students will mae for col them- 
selves or with private nonprofit community- 
oriented izations. Federal cies 


organ! agen 

should not compete wen such organizations 

Aeney’s appropriation must be avaliable 
cy’s a n mi ay: 

for wae Worl K alear either be related to 


emplo; workers or im 
roves e ee 
ment will be s spurns priate and reasonable. 


Not bone ok em) anp 2 4 8 for purposes of 


9961 ‘L hannigagy 
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Education 


Job 
Number, author, and date coun- 
of introduction seling 
Time limits Rate 
H.R. 74: Mr. Fulton of Jan. 31, 1955, to July | 134 days for each way $186; Ves. Les... Ves. No . No. No. No. No No. 
Tennessee, Jan. 4, 1965. 1, 1963. day of service; 8160 
a 36 
H. R. 209: Mr. Teague of Feb. 1, 1955, induc- 1 day foreach day | 850. No. ] No. No.. No. . No. No No. 
Texas, Jan. 4, 1965. tion period. 
H.R. 416: Mrs, Bolton, June # 20, 1960, until | As H. R. a a) As H.R. 74..| ves. Ves No. 
an, ? re R 
H.R. 1008: Mr. Gallagher, Combat zones after Yes...) Yes... No. 
Jan. 4, 1965. Jan. 1, 1962, to 
Presidenti: proc- 
lamation. 
* 1 Mr. Multer, As H. R. 209 I SR IR i RSE E ese No. 
R. 1504: Mr. Beck- As H.R. 416 As H. R. 74 -oani e Ves No. 
worth, Jan. 5, 1965. 
R. 197400 Holland, As II. R. 200 As H. R. 209 -f-o . ves. . Yes... No. 
fan. 5, 5 
H.R. 1742: Mr. Teague o a O IET PIE, W 8 No. No. No. 
8 (by request), Jan. 
IER. 227: Mr. Trimble, Feb.1, eb. 1, 1955, induction ves. Yes... Yes...| No. Yes. 
fan: 11. 1988 
H. R. 2364: Mr. Ayres, Jan. Feb. 1 1955, induction No. No No. No. No. 
12, 1965. period—overseas. 
H.R. 3223: Mr. Teague of | Korean conflict for 90 | As H. R. 74 As H. R. 74..| Ves... Yes... No. No. No. 
Texas (by request), Jan. days or discharge 
19, 1965. for service-con- 
nected and Jan. 31, 
1965, service in 
armed conflict or 
issued medal. 
% ̃ů— — el te , a T ee el a . ee pee Pee 
1 5 Mr. Shipley, Feb. 1, 
H.R. 4004: Mr. King of bet 31. 1955, to July As H.R. 74 As H. R. 74 Yes...| Yes... No. . No . No No. No No. 
Nana aot Feb. 1, 1965. 1967. 
H. RA : Mr. Conte, Feb 28. 1961, in Viet- do. J Ves. . Tes. . Ves. No. . No----| No. . NO. . No No. 
Feb. 10. 1905. om = adjacent 
A 51 ia Pepper, ise as 1955, to July . No. No No. 
N bans: Mr. Robison, Jan. 1 1901, to Presi- Ves. . Les. . No. No....| No-...| No. No No. 
as 22, 1965. dential proclama- 
tion, — — Asia 
theater. 
H. R. 5281: Mr. —— NS “,“; a Les. .] Les 1. . (). Ves 2 


H. R. 5078: Mr. Ryan, 

oe 2, 1965. $ 
H. R. 5888 / AAͥͥ l ᷣ Tf ]ↄ œ—m] . ne oe satel ene ereraes 
Ww: oe St Germain, 


1965. 
R. 5087 (same as H.R. 
24060 aea McGrath, 


Mar. 8, 1965. 
H. R. 6295 bs (same as H.R. 
in 1765 8 . Baring, Mar. 


H. R. 6398 (same as H.R. 
9306): Mr. McDowell, 
Mar, 17, 1965, 

A / / ß Ys SOON) US ely | 

4004); Mr. Brown 5 


R. 
8 Mr. Gilligan, Apr. 


1, 1965. 
2 3 Beckworth, | After Korean conflict. As H. R. 74. As H. R. 74. Les. . Les. . No....| No. No. No....| No. . No 
pd 
p DATAN Ti E aN | oh 2. ee | ee ol em M ee ̃ ꝗ % 
) Mr. Harsha, 


May 3. 1985. 

H.R. id AT eee ß... | ee ee el | Lee 
May 5, 1965. 
/ AAA A / ⁵ũùde hans wane %o TT ̃—˙—Ä—— «Ü»”⏑n : ĩ T. ]⅛— d coupe Sareea 
5606): Mr. Ashbrook, 


No. No. 


1905 
H. R. 9043: Mr. Adair, Jan. 1, 1964, until ter- | As H. R. 74 As H. R. 74. -] Ves. . Ves. No. . No. . No 
June 15, 1965. mination of combat 
in Vietnam. 
ey Bh ag PROCS Pete Oe SY | | lees eee 
9043): M 


r. Berry, June 


Pennsylvania, June 21, 
1965. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Number, author, and date 


of introduction 


H.R. 
June 22, 1965. 


H.R. 9317 (same as H.R. 
74): Mr. 1 
June 22 

H. R. 9327 8 as H.R. 
9190): Mr. Wyatt, June 
22, 1965. 


H. R. 9452 1 as H. R. 
4004): Mr. Feighan, 


June 24, 1965. 
H.R. 9513 (same as H.R, 


9190): Mr. Bray, June 28, 
ae 


H.R. 9632 (same as H.R. 
9190): Mr, Reinecke, 
ia Toke 8, 1965. 

a high —— Saylor, 

uly 

HR 0700 Gam 


as H.R, 
9043): Mr. Saylor, July 13, 
5 


H. R , 9846 me as H.R. 
MF Cleveland, 
July 14,1 


965. 
H.R, 9915 (same as H.R. 
1. 1 1, 1005 
u 
105 (same as H. R. 
an M Pa 


July 
H.R. odo on (same as H.R. 
4004): Mr. Grabowski, 


July 
H. R. a e (same as H.R. 
rman, 


uh 10838 (same as H. R. 


4004): Mr. Grider, Aug. 


1 
H.R. 10333 (same as H.R. 
4004): Mr. Fulton of 
— sylvania, Aug. 9, 


H.R. 10351 (same as H.R. 
et Mr. er e 


'ennessee, A 
II. R. 10510; Mr. r Olson of 
Minnesota, Aug. 17, 


1965. 
H.R. 10528: (Mr. 
Korn 
H. R. 10555 (same as H.R. 
7 Sa agi 


H B. 10788 (oan (same as H. R. 
4004): Mr. Addabbo, 


ug. 10,1965. 


a 
H. R 10981 yes as H. R. 
4004): hgh 5 
Sept. 9. 


H. R. 11086 (same as H. R. 
9306): Mr. Perkins, 


Se 1065. 
H. R. nek (same as H.R. 
Da): M Whalley, 


HR R 11541 888 R. 
2 Mr. Conyers, 


1965. 
H. R. A 51 (same as H. R. 
88525 yt SE a 
Hh 11881. lr Adair, 
Jan. 10, 1966. 


H.R. 11862: Mr. Ayres, 
Jan. 10, 1966. 


9306: Mr. Halpern, | Spanish-A: 


ay, Aug. 18, 1965. 


Chronic 


Education 


Time limits Formula 


As H.R. 74 Ves. Les. . Les. . Ves. . Yes...) Yes... No. 


War, Worid War II. 
of hostilities. 


Feb. 1, 1955, induc- No. No. No. I No. No. No. NO. No. No. . No. 
tion period overseas 


10 or —.— days duri Yes... 


period of hostilities: 


Ves. No. . No. . No. . No.. . NO. No. No.. No. 


As H. R. 74] Ves. Ves. Ves. No ...| No ...| No ...| NO. No ..-| No ... 


Oct. 1, 1961, to July 1, 
1967. 


Feb. 1, 1955, toend 


1% times dura- 
of induction period. 


tion of service; 
— 
30 months 
Equal to dura- 
ee — of eyes; 


36 36 months. 


vag + eae ves. Tes. No. . No. . No. . No. . No. No. No. ] Yes. 


From Feb. 
to end of in 
period. 


1961, $130; $160; | Yes...| Yes...| NO. . No. NO. No. . No. . NO. . No. . No. 
on $190. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Bills 1 


Number, author, and date 
of introduction 


H.R. 11872 (same as 
ES R. 4004): Mr. Clancy, 


10, 1966. 
H.R. 11683 (same as 
H.R. 
dmondson, Jan. 10, 
1966. 
H.R. 11908 (same as 
H.R. 9040): Mr. 
3 10, 


1966. 
H. R. 11910; Mr, 
ee Jan, 10, 1966. 


0, 1 
EH. R. 11970 Gon as H. R. 
11861): Mr. Horton, Jan. 


12, 1966. 
H. R. n 
51 Mr . Latta, Jan. 


H. . 11974 (same as H. R. 
4004): Mr. O'Neill, Jan. 


1966. 
HR. 11981 (same as H.R. 
11910): 1 5 3 


Jan. 12, 
H. R. 11888 A. oe 
Texas, Jan. 12, 1 


H.R. ae 9 as H. R. 
4004): Mr. Daniels, Jan. 


12, 1966. 
H.R. 11995 ae as H.R. 
11862): Mr. Nelsen, Jan. 


, 1966. 
t. 12006 (same as H. R. 
11010); M Mr. og 


H. R. 12038 
Derwinski, Min. 13, 1966, 


H.R. 12039: Mr. Fuqua, 
_ 13, 1966. 

H.R 9. 2 (a (same as = R. 
4004 Harvey o 
Mich! „Jan. 13, Pes. 

H.R. ‘(same as H. R. 
11861): Mr. Thomson of 
3 Jan. 13, oe 


1968. 
wk. 12075 (same as H.R. 
11861): Mr. Gurney, Jan. 

17, 1966. 
H. R. 12078 (same as H.R. 
11 Mr. Kee, Jan. 17, 


H. R. 12087 (same as H. R. 
4004): Mr. Donohue, Jan. 
17, 1966. 

H. R. 12099 (same as H.R. 
4004): Mr. Roybal, Jan. 


17, 1966. 
H. R. ae (same as H.R. 
ty ae, . St. Onge, Jan. 


HH. 12116 (same as H. R. 
11862): Mr. Bell, Jan. 18, 


1966. 
H.R. 12118: Mr. Bray, 
Jan. 18, 1066. 
R. ¢ Mr. Carter, 
Jan. 18, 1966, 
HR. 122055 Mr. Dorn, 


an. 18, 1 
1R. 12187 (Game as TLR. 
FF 


1966. 
H 15 12154 (same as H. R. 


985): Mr. Anderson of 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE February 7, 1966 
providing education and other benefits for veterans who served on and after Feb. 1, 1955—Continued 


Education 
Time limits Formula Rate 
Feb. 1, 1955, induc- As H.R. 74 8130— Ves. Les. Les 
tion period. 
Served 2 or more Day ol training $800 per No. No. . No. No. . No. No.] No. . No. . No. . No. 


or more of following service; 
medals: Vietnam months. $130 


Armed mont 
Forces Expedition- 
ary Medal, or other tered by 
medal estab! k 
by President. 


= 1, 1962, to date Yes. 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Wen author, and date 
of introduction 


cc e , re A eS 
4004): Mr. Machen, Jan. 
19, 1966. 

CS Se es ROS a . llTkTkfk me a o 

* m; Mize, Jan. 


On e e 5. R. 74 R. Ves. Tes. Tes. Les. No.. Yes_..| No. 


H. R. 12215: Mr. Feb. e S 0a Ves. Les. Tes. . Ves. Ves. Tes. Yes. 


1 Jan. 20, 1966. 
F ĩͤ—— No. No. No. No.] No. ] No....| NO. No. 


127255 „20, 1086. 
e Ae nat ᷣ PP : . 


24, 1908. 
C /c ˙ —QAQEAE c ᷣͤ A ↄ¾ .... ⁵ TT . ĩ . «Se, ES 
oer Nr. Pascell, Jan 24, 
mR R i2208 (same as HR, ! KK d — , A , ̃ , . ͤ ,, 
11985): Mr. Patte 


Jan. 24, 1966. 
H. R. v r „ TEA EAE TE S A E ..... , E ARES E 4 


0, 


H.R. 12348: ACA Beck- U r Sa pee Pee, SS ERPS SP fo.” VERSE No. . No. Tes. No. . No. No. No. No. ] No. . No. 
12340: Mr. Brademas, Feb. 1,1955, induction Ves. Ves. No. . No. . No..--] No. . No. No. . No. No. 


27,1966. 
H. R. 12410: Mr. ae of | Feb. 1, 1955; indefi- 
Texas, nitely. 


1 month for each | $100; 8 
Jan. 31, 1 A 


month or frac- 


H. aR 12416 TTT E · SER BE E RAEE :,“, . AGE E T 
12410): Mr. Roncalio, 


H.R. en 2 R... : ⁵Äi— . . — , 
12410): Mr. Casey, Feb. 


H. R. 1242 ie. Halpern, | As H. R. 200 R. 209 È Ves. Tes. No. No. No. No. No. No. . No. 


Feb. 1, 1966. 4 
PORAD eS /// AEEA TN E EE RSS ⁵— T o TUDES BASES , el A ee A 
rag Mr. Howard, Feb. 


1966. 
H. . FF N · AAA ⁵· A ̃ ̃⁵Äü f ce E N ree oe ee et 
11861): Mr. Saylor, Feb. d 


1966. 
HR. Í EEE AN AN PRSE ER A EE . . ̃ A ¾ ͤòÜ—6“ E . , T S 
8 y. 


Feb. 2, 1966. 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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War- |Chronic Prefer- 
time and | Autos | encein 


Number, author, and date Loan | Medi- rates 2 for Fed- | Burial] Job 
of introduction guar- cal of com- cal dis- ampu-| eral bene - coun- 
antee | care | pensa-| ease tees em- fits seling 
tion pre- ploy- 
Time limits sump- ment 
PER DE A E D R E O r el a a 
12410): Mr, Rodino, Feb. 
2, 1966. 
c ͤ KV r ̃ A „ SN Peeps Pe 
Mgr Mr. Shriver, Feb. 


wk 12508 (same as H.R. 
Seen Mr, Wolff, Feb. 2, 

H. R. 12523 (same as H.R. 
4004): Mr. Bingham, Feb. 


H.R. 12531 (same as H.R. 
12410): Mr. Helstoski, 


‘eb. 3, 1966, 

ns... I „ Ä èéœ XT. 8 
11862): Mr. Roudebush, 
Feb. 3, 1966. 


1 Jan. 1, 1965, to Feb. 3, 1966. 

2 Area of hostilities. 

3 Same as H.R. 5051 except it includes widows, and children. 

Same as H.R. 209 except rate is $100 per month. 

$ Same as H.R. 4004 except it requires 90 days’ service instead of 180 days. 


Same as H.R, 11861 except beginning date is Feb. 28, 1966. 
Same as II. R. 11910 * job counseling is included. 
Service after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Vietnam service. 


BILLS PROVIDING EDUCATION AND OTHER BENE- HARSHA: H.R. 7794. 


BILLS BY NUMBER 
FITS FOR VETERANS WHO SERVED ON AND Harvey: H.R. 12042. 


AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1955 

BILLS BY AUTHORS 
Apar: H.R. 9043, 11861, 12433. 
AppaBso: H.R. 10763. 
ANDERSON of Illinois: H.R. 12164. 
ANNUNZIO: H.R. 12347, 
ASHBROOK: H.R. 7977. 
Ayres: H.R. 2364, 11862. 
Barinc: H.R. 6295. 
BeckwortH: H.R. 1504, 7361, 12348. 
BELL: H.R. 12116, 
Berry: H.R. 9190 
BINGHAM: H.R. 12523. 
Botton: H.R. 416 
BRADEMAS: H.R. 12349. 
Bray: H.R. 9513, 12118. 
BROOMFIELD: H.R, 12418. 


Brown of California: H.R. 6908, 12414, 


Burton: H.R. 12159. 
Carey: H.R. 10159. 
Carter: H.R. 12120. 
Casey: H.R. 12419. 
CHAMBERLAIN: H.R. 9697. 
Ciancy: H.R. 11872. 
Ciawson of Delaware: H.R. 5281. 
CLEVELAND: H.R. 9846. 
Conte: H.R. 4757. 
Conyers: H.R. 11741. 
CorMAN: H.R. 10162. 
CRAMER: H.R. 12072. 
DANIELS: H.R. 11988. 
DeERWINSKI: H.R. 12038. 
DononuvueE: H.R. 12087. 
Dorn: H.R. 12124, 12415. 
Duuskr: H.R. 12006. 


Duncan of Tennessee: H.R. 10351, 12161, 


12468. 
EpMONDSON: H.R. 11883. 
Epwarps of Alabama: H.R. 12358. 
ELLSWORTH: H.R, 12422. 
FARNUM: H.R. 12359. 
FASCELL: H.R. 12257. 
FeIGHAN: H.R. 9452. 
Fino: H.R. 12472. 
Fraser: H.R. 11791. 


FuLTON of Pennsylvania: H.R. 9287, 10333. 


Futon of Tennessee: H.R. 74. 
Fuqua: H.R. 12039. 
GALLAGHER: H.R, 1006. 

Gx. LTIAN: H.R. 7034. 
GonzaLez: H.R. 7910. 
GRABOWSKI: H.R. 10140. 
GRIDER: H.R. 10328. 

Grover: H.R. 10181. 
Gurney: H.R. 12075. 
HALPERN: H.R. 9306, 11083, 12423. 
HANLEY: H.R. 12474. 


HECHLER: H.R. 12165. 
HELSTOSKI: H.R. 12531. 
HOLLAND: H.R. 1554. 
Howard: H.R, 12424. 
Horton: H.R. 11970. 

Kee: H.R. 12078, 

KING of New York: H.R. 4004. 
KornecAy: H.R. 10528, 12479. 
LANGEN: H.R. 12331. 

LATTA: H.R. 11973. 
MACDONALD: H.R. 10931. 
MACHEN: H.R. 12167. 
MATSUNAGA: H.R. 5413, 
MatTTHEWs: H.R. 11910, 11908. 
McCarTHy: H.R. 10555. 
McDoweEtt: H.R. 6398, 12215. 
McGratH: H.R. 5937. 
MINISH: H.R. 12485. 

Mize: H.R. 12168. 

Morrison: H.R. 10859, 
Morse: H.R. 5606. 

MuLTER: H.R. 1128. 

NELSEN: H.R. 11995. 

Orson: H.R. 10501. 
O’Konski: H.R. 12335. 
O'NxIL.: H.R. 11974. 
PATTEN : H.R. 12268. 

PEPPER: H.R. 5051. 

PERKINS: H.R. 10023, 11066. 
PUCINSKI: H.R. 12370. 
REINECKE: H.R. 9632. 
ROBERTS: H.R. 11981. 
ROBISON: H.R. 5253. 
Rovino: H.R. 12496. 
RONCALIO: H.R. 12416. 
ROUDEBUSH: H.R. 12540. 
RoysaL: H.R, 12099. 

RYAN: H.R. 5678. 

Say.or: H.R. 9798, 9755, 12431. 
Secrest: H.R. 10769. 
SHIPLEY: H.R. 3977. 
SHRIVER: H.R. 9915, 12498. 
SIcKLEs: H.R. 12228. 

SEs: H.R. 8375. 

ST GERMAIN: H.R. 5888. 

Sr. ONGE: H.R. 12100. 
STAFFORD: H.R. 12253. 
STALBAUM: H.R. 9317. 


Teacue of Texas: H.R. 209, 1742, 3223, 


11985, 12186, 12410. 
TENZER: H.R. 12379. 


THOMSON of Wisconsin: H.R. 12053. 


TRIMBLE: H.R. 2247. 
TUNNEY: H.R. 12137. 
WHALLEY: H.R. 11143, 
Wotrr: H.R. 12172, 12508. 
Wrarr: H.R. 9327. 
ZABLOCKI: H.R. 11939. 


H.R. 74: FULTON of Tennessee. 
H.R. 209: TEAGUE of Texas. 
H.R. 416: BOLTON, 

H.R. 1006: GALLAGHER. 

H.R. 1128: Murer. 

H.R. 1504: BECKWORTH. 

H. R. 1554: HOLLAND. 

H.R. 1742: TEAGUE of Texas. 
H.R. 2247: TRIMBLE. 

H.R. 2364: Ayres. 

H.R. 3223: TEAGUE of Texas. 
H.R. 3977: SHIPLEY. 

H.R. 4004: KING of New York. 
H.R. 4757: CONTE. 


H.R. 6908: Brown of California. 
H.R. 7034: GILLIGAN. 

H.R. 7361; BECKWORTH, 

H.R. 7794: HARSHA. 

H.R. 7910: GONZALEZ. 

H.R. 7977: ASHBROOK. 

H.R. 8375: SIKES. 

H.R. 9043: ADAIR. 

H.R. 9190: BERRY. 

H. R. 9287: FULTON of Pennsylvania. 
H.R. 9306; HALPERN, 

H.R. 9317: StatBaum, 

H.R. 9327; WYATT. 

H.R. 9452: FEIGHAN. 

H.R. 9513: Bray. 

H.R. 9632: REINECKE. 

H.R. 9697: CHAMBERLAIN. 

H.R. 9798: Savior. 

H.R. 9799: Savor. 

H.R. 9846; CLEVELAND. 

H.R. 9915: SHRIVER. 

H.R. 10023: PERKINS. 

H.R. 10140: GRABOWSKI, 

H.R. 10159: CAREY, 

H.R. 10162: Corman. 

H.R. 10181: Grover. 

H.R. 10328: GRIDER. 

H.R. 10333: FurroN of Pennsylvania. 
H.R. 10351: Duncan of Tennessee. 
H.R. 10501: OLSON. 

H.R. 10528: Kornecay. 

H.R. 10555: MCCARTHY. 

H.R. 10763: AppaBBo. 

H.R. 10769: SECREsT. 
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. 10859: Morrison. 

. 10931: MACDONALD. 
. 11066: PERKINS. 

. 11083: HALPERN. 
11143: WHALLEY. 

. 11741: ConyYERS. 

. 11791: FRASER. 

. 11861: ADATR. 

. 11862: Ax ERS. 

. 11872: CLANEY. 

. 11883: EDMONDSON, 
. 11908. MATSUNAGA, 
. 11910: 
. 11939: 
. 11970: 
. 11973: 
11974: 
11981: 
11985: 
11988: 
11995: 


> Fuqua. 

: Harvey of Michigan. 

: THomson of Wisconsin, 
: CRAMER. 


: BURTON. 
: Duncan of Tennessee. 


: BRADEMAS. 

: Epwarps of Alabama. 
: FARNUM. 

: PUCINSKI. 

: TENZER. 

: TEAGUE of Texas. 

: Brown of California. 
: Dorn. 

: RONCALIO. 

: BROOMFIELD. 


: BINGHAM. 
: HELSTOSKI. 
: ROUDEBUSH. 


. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARSHA. I would like to ask the 
gentleman as to the reasons why this 
bill contains a sum for subsistence allow- 
ance during education programs and 
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training programs considerably less than 
what was provided in the Korean bill of 
rights. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The answer is 
just exactly what I got through trying 
to tell the gentleman. We have tried 
to work out some kind of a bill that would 
please most people and would become 
law. It is easy to wave the flag and be 
in favor of $200 a month and then to 
get nothing, but we have tried in this 
bill to work out something that would 
please the most people to the greatest 
degree possible and that is the only rea- 
son. 

Mr. HARSHA. Who objects to paying 
at least the same amount that the Ko- 
rean veterans got? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Eisen- 
hower administration objected toit. The 
Kennedy administration objected to it. 
And the Johnson administration ob- 
jected to it. 

Mr. HARSHA. What is the reason for 
objecting to it? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Because it 
costs too much money. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
World War II and Korean Gl bills cov- 
ered veterans who served between Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and July 26, 1947— 
also between June of 1950 and January 
31, 1955. Assuming the effective date of 
this bill is approved as proposed, that 
will mean that, since 1940, the only group 
of veterans left ineligible for these bene- 
fits are those who served between July 
27, 1947, and June of 1950. 

I would like to inquire whether the 
committee considered this fact and what 
its conclusions were with regard to those 
men who served during that 3-year 
period. 

Did not the committee feel that this 
was creating a certain kind of inequity 
against a relatively small group of 
veterans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. In drawing 
up the bill, I would say that this was 
considered. So far as the consideration 
in committee was concerned, it was not 
considered. The point considered in the 
committee was whether we would go back 
to 1955, 1957, or 1963. The decision was 
made to return to 1955. I would say we 
made a mistake in 1950 when we wrote 
the Korean bill in not going back and 
picking up those men who at that time 
would have been at an age which so far 
as acquiring an education is concerned, 
they would have been able to get some 
benefit. I will say to the gentleman, I 
think we made a mistake. But our con- 
sideration in the committee was not 
whether we should go Back to that date 
but whether it should be 1955 or not. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Yes, but if they were 
included then they would have gotten 
the benefits of the Veterans Preference 
Act and they would also get certain other 
advantages, such as home loans and so 
forth. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, 
the gentleman is exactly right. A lot of 
the World War I boys argued that we 
should go back beyond World War II 
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and pick them up. But somewhere along 
the line, a decision had to be made. 
There are a dozen things that could go 
in this bill that would make it cost more. 
The question we had was to draw up some 
kind of bill that would become law. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I congratulate the 
gentleman on the fine job he has done. 
I think this is an excellent bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in commending the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs for the equitable compromise that 
they have been able to bring to the fioor 
here today. 

Insofar as the amounts are concerned 
as to what will be paid to the veteran, I 
think, Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed 
out that this was brought out in the 
committee. 

Insofar as the amounts are concerned 
as to what will be paid the veterans, I 
think it should be pointed out—and this 
was brought out in the committee—that 
the only reason that this bill is of the 
great importance that it is today is be- 
cause we are involved in the situation 
we are inin Vietnam. The Vietnam vet- 
erans as such will not be able to use this 
bill until they get out of the service, and 
we hope they are all able to use it. Actu- 
ally, the bill will be of benefit immedi- 
ately in most cases to veterans who have 
not seen any combat duty. The moneys 
they will be getting is more of a bonus 
than it is a readjustment. 

I think most of our veterans who are in 
school today, and those who are planning 
to go to school, who did not anticipate 
any benefits, will be mighty pleased to 
get the $100 a month. 

Our economy is such that if our Viet 
boys, when they return, need more 
money and we feel they are entitled to 
more money, Congress can authorize an 
additional payment to those veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Certainly the 
Congress can change the laws if they 
want to. 

I should like to say that since this 
program was discontinued in 1955, there 
have been dozens of meetings between 
the Bureau of the Budget, the VA, and 
the Defense Department. We have in- 
vited veterans’ groups to draft a bill; 
we have invited education groups to 
draft some kind of a bill that would be 
a moderate, permanent bill. The bill 
before us today is the culmination of 
much work on the part of all concerned. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I, too, wish to commend 
the chairman of the committee for 
bringing this bill to the floor, and all 
members of the committee for their ef- 
forts in formulating this legislation. 

I realize that the present bill does not 
contain the additional benefits that the 
Korean veterans had insofar as on-the- 
job training is concerned. It seems to 
me that, in addition to providing educa- 
tional benefits for veterans we ought 
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also to be concerned about training vet- 
erans to perform skilled jobs. I realize 
that such a provision is not in the bill, 
but I would suggest to the chairman a 
hope that the committee will try to pro- 
vide something in the future insofar 
as this aspect of veterans’ retraining is 
concerned. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Iam sure the 
gentleman realizes that under other leg- 
islation there is an excellent on-the- 
job training program for anyone in our 
country, even though such a provision 
is not in this bill. 

Mr. HORTON. The gentleman, of 
course, is correct in his references to the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the improvements which have 
been made to extend its benefits. In 
fact, much of my support of Manpower 
Development and Training Act has 
relied on its demonstrated ability to af- 
ford needed occupational training. 

However, I feel we must be careful not 
to confuse general Federal programs 
intended to benefit society as a whole 
with our obligation to enact legislation 
that is specifically suited to those “who 
shall have borne the battle.” These are 
separate situations, and it is my convic- 
tion that Congress is summoned to pro- 
vide separately for them. Also, I feel 
sure that the advent of Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act was not in- 
tended to discharge the Federal responsi- 
bility for the readjustment of veterans 
seeking occupational training any more 
than were the new bills expanding 
Federal assistance to institutions of 
higher learning designed to eliminate 
the need for the very kind of bill we now 
are considering. 

Yet, I also want to express my aware- 
ness of the difficulties which doubtless 
confronted the chairman and members 
of his committee in bringing the bill 
along. They, as do I, obviously wanted 
to enact a measure that would receive 
final approval. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This bill 
would cost between $300 million and 
$350 million. There are a dozen things 
that I certainly think veterans are en- 
titled to and which could be added to 
this bill. Somewhere along the line we 
had to think about the cost of the bill. 
That is the reason some of those pro- 
visions were not put in there. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
pending bill, H.R. 12410, to provide edu- 
cational and other benefits for veterans 
whose military service occurred after 
January 31, 1955. I am the sponsor of 
H.R. 11970, a cold war GI bill which em- 
bodies the benefits in the bill now before 
us. However, my bill also sought addi- 
tional veterans readjustment assistance, 
and I shall indicate my belief in the need 
for these further provisions in comment- 
110 my favorable disposition to H.R. 
1 a 

I support fully a comprehensive pro- 
gram of cold war GI benefits. But I 
think it should be made plain that an 
investment in the futures of Americans 
who have manned the vigil of the free 
world against the onslaught of com- 
munism is somehow different than an in- 
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vestment in a monument or a spaceship. 
There may be times when this Nation 
cannot afford to indulge these programs, 
but there can never be a time when this 
Nation is engaged in combat, that it can- 
not afford to assist its fighting men in at- 
taining a productive life under the very 
system they have defended with their 
lives. This kind of investment is a neces- 
sity. 

Knowing that costs of living and of 
education have risen markedly since the 
days of the Korean war—just as the cost 
of fielding men in uniform has in- 
creased—my bill provided for educational 
benefits that realistically reflect this 
increase. 

Knowing also how effective and suc- 
cessful the Korean benefit bill was in 
achieving its goal of maximum utiliza- 
tion of the capacities of American young 
men, I believe the GI bill should provide 
at least the same degree and breadth of 
opportunity for education and training. 
The Korean bill provided that for each 
day a veteran served, he was eligible to 
receive 1½ days of training or educa- 
tional benefits. Since the length of time 
required to obtain academic or vocational 
training is not significantly shorter now 
than it was in 1955—especially consider- 
ing the multitude of new technical skills 
that must be digested by our young peo- 
ple today—I do not think it is either wise 
or economical to shorten the period of 
training for which benefits may be paid 
under H.R. 12410. 

My bill retains the 1½ days for every 
day served as a formula. It also pro- 
vides for monthly benefits that are from 
$20 to $30 higher than those pro- 
vided in the Korea bill when the cost of 
training was not so high. The monthly 
allowances and days of eligibility in H.R. 
12410, in my opinion, do not so well re- 
flect these factors and, in fact, are less 
than the benefits afforded our veterans 
more than a decade ago. 

Furthermore, we should recognize the 
importance of the skilled, blue-collar 
worker to the health of our economy. 
This factor was recognized under the 
Korea bill, and as a result thousands of 
veterans were trained under that bill’s 
provisions for on-farm and on-the-job 
training programs. My bill retains these 
essential provisions, but the committee 
bill eliminates these essential provisions 
entirely. 

The veterans to be covered under this 
program have given just as faithfully to 
the well-being of this Nation as did the 
veterans of past eras. Their sweat, their 
blood and their time is of equal value. 

I also think it should be noted that the 
rigors of technical society require more 
of our citizens today than ever before, 
just as the defense of freemen is today 
more rigorous and requires more risks of 
our men in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, while I regret that the 
bill before us does not match the three 
provisions I have discussed to the extent 
that I feel are necessary, I also recognize 
that under the procedure by which this 
bill has been brought up in the House 
there is no opportunity to amend the 
measure. Thus, even though I would 
have desired the coverage of nonaca- 
demic training programs, lengthened 
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terms of eligibility, and broader benefits 
paid to veterans enrolled in the approved 
training programs, I shall vote for this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the text of an editorial supporting 
such legislation which was published in 
one of the newspapers serving my home 
community of Rochester, N.Y.: 

[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle, Dec. 17, 1965] 
GIVE Viet Troops a GI BILL 

It’s hard to imagine upon what basis Con- 
gress could refuse to pass a GI bill of rights 
for American fighting men in Vietnam. A 
similar measure, extending education and 
providing home-buying benefits to veterans, 
aided veterans of the Korean war. Repre- 
sentative OLIN E. Teacus, who fathered that 
bill, is supporting the pending measure. His 
experience should help to blunt President 
Johnson’s opposition. 

Soon a half million of U.S. troops are ex- 
pected to be on combat duty in Vietnam; 
there are plenty of servicemen who will say 
the Vietnamese conflict is far “dirtier” than 
the Korean war; and the men who die there 
are just as dead, the wounded suffer as much, 
and our fighting men’s plans for getting an 
education are set back as far as they were 
of Korean veterans. Congress should en- 
act this bill without delay. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. First, I too, wish to 
commend the chairman and the commit- 
tee for working out a very difficult prob- 
lem and, I think, in a very fine way. I 
happen to think that this is one of the 
costs that go along with the defense of 
this country. I am interested in a spe- 
cific question. 

On page 19 of the committee report 
we have the cost estimate in the table for 
fiscal 1967. Has this item been budgeted 
in the budget which the President pre- 
sented to us in January? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
to the gentleman that after much dis- 
cussion back and forth $100 million was 
placed in the budget for this year. This 
bill is not budgeted in total amount, but 
there is $100 million in the bill for a 
GI bill of rights for education purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the fiscal year 1967? 

— TEAGUE of Texas. For fiscal 
1967. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will there be any im- 
pact on the budget that we are presently 
in, that is, the budget for the fiscal year 
1966? That would be up until June 30 
of this year. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think there 
would be practically none. I suggest that 
the gentleman ask the Budget Bureau 
about that. I should think that there 
would be very little. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would think so, too. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I, too, wish to commend 
the gentleman on the diligence he has 
used and the patience he has displayed 
in working out this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the distinguished 
chairman, Representative OLIN TEAGUE, 
and the members of the House Veterans’ 
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Affairs Committee for its fine work on 
this needed legislation. 

I am but one of many Members of this 
House who felt the need for this legisla- 
tion so strongly that we introduced com- 
panion bills. Mine, H.R. 12419, is iden- 
tical to that by the chairman, and I am 
indeed proud to have placed my name 
on this legislation. 

A few months ago, I had the great 
privilege to visit with many of our serv- 
icemen in Vietnam. The most common 
question asked of me was whether this 
Congress would enact a program to per- 
mit them to further their education. I 
told them that in my judgment it 
would—and I promised that I certainly 
would do all that I could to help. 

The bill before us today is a sound 
one. It is a program that will not only 
benefit those young men whose careers 
were interrupted at a most critical time 
of their life, but it is a program that will 
benefit the Nation as a whole. Any 
money spent to further the education, 
or the training, of our citizens cannot 
but help benefit all of us. 

It is indeed gratifying to me to see this 
Congress act to provide a permanent 
program of education benefits for our 
servicemen, and to make several changes 
needed and necessary in the veterans’ 
benefit law. We have, as my colleagues 
know, enacted broad programs for vet- 
erans who served in wartime. This dis- 
tinction between such service has become 
meaningless, as my colleagues well know. 
The bullets were just as deadly in Santo 
Domingo as they were at Iwo Jima—and 
the battles in Vietnam are just as deadly 
as those in Africa and Europe. In this 
day and age, all civilization is on the 
battleline and millions of lives can be 
snuffed out in the time it would take to 
complete one rollcall of this House. And 
those young men who serve today must 
face the reality that at a moment’s notice 
they may be called upon to face the 
brutal onslaught of an enemy force at 
any one of scores of far-flung outposts 
protecting freedom for the United States 
and the whole Western World. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed proud to 
support this bill, and I urge all of my col- 
leagues to do likewise. It is my sincere 
hope that every member of our Armed 
Forces avails himself of the opportunity 
this bill creates to further his education, 
and to help him over the rough spots 
of readjusting to civilian life upon his 
discharge from service. I am indeed 
grateful for the small part I have had in 
helping make this program a reality. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
probably one of the most important bills 
that the House will receive this session. 
I support this legislation and I wish to 
commend my chairman, for bringing the 
bill out. I am sorry that we had to 
leave out some of the provisions that I 
had in my original bill (H.R. 11981), but 
it was necessary in order to get a bill 
that we could get approved. I wish to 
commend my chairman and the rest of 
my colleagues on the committee for their 
fine work. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill is long overdue. I think it makes 
permanent what we can hold out to serv- 
icemen as some of the benefits that they 
are entitled to. 

I would like at this time, Mr. Speak- 
er, to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include a summary of 
the bill H.R. 12410. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The summary is as follows: 

SUMMARY or H.R. 12410 
EDUCATION 


Provides a permanent program of educa- 
tional assistance for individuals serving in 
the Armed Forces, discharged after January 
31, 1955. College level and below college 
level training in trade, vocational, and tech- 
nical schools is provided. Part-time training 
is permitted. Eligibility accrues at the rate 
of 1 month of training for 1 month of service, 
not to exceed 36 months. A minimum of 180 
days’ service is required to establish eligibil- 
ity unless the individual is discharged for a 
service-connected disability. Persons serv- 
ing on active duty for training do not accrue 
eligibility. The education and training al- 
lowance set by the bill for full-time training 
is $100 per month for a single veteran, $125 
a month for a veteran with one dependent, 
and $150 for a veteran with more than one 
dependent. Proportionate rates are paid for 
three-quarters and half-time training. Fees 
and tuition are paid for less than half-time 
training. Education must be completed 
within 8 years from the date of discharge 
or 8 years from the effective date of the 
act. Training is provided for active duty 
members of the Armed Forces who have 
served at least 2 years, a portion of which 
occurred after January 31, 1955. These ac- 
tive-duty members may receive payments for 
fees and tuition. The administrative pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, for Korean conflict vet- 
erans, and the war orphans’ training program 
are applicable to this new program. Schools 
will be approved by the State approval agen- 
cies of the various States, and these agencies 
will be responsible for extending supervision 
to approved schools. 


GUARANTEED AND DIRECT HOME LOANS 


The Veteran’s Administration home loan 
guarantee program is extended to this new 
group of veterans discharged after January 
31, 1955. The guaranteed loan by a private 
lender of $7,500 is continued. Direct loans 
for housing in rural areas and small towns, 
established as direct-loan areas, will be 
available to this group. The maximum 
amount of the direct loan is increased from 
$15,000 to $17,500. The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is given authority to regu- 
late the interest rate, consistent with the 
ceiling established for the Federal Housing 
Administration. A fund is established for 
the Administrator to offset losses, by re- 
quiring the veteran to pay 0.05 percent of 
his loan at closing. 

NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED MEDICAL CARE 

At the present time, veterans serving after 
January 31, 1955, are eligible for medical 
care in Veterans’ Administration facilities 
only for service-connected disabilities. This 
group is made eligible for non-service-con- 
nected medical care on the same basis as 
veterans of earlier wars. Eligibility for non- 
service-connected medical care is based on 
availability of a bed and the signing of an 
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oath of inability to pay, as is required of 
veterans of earlier wars entering for treat- 
ment of non-service-connected disabilities, 
EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE IN FEDERAL SERVICE 

Preference in employment in Federal serv- 
ice is extended to this group being dis- 
charged after January 31, 1955, on the same 
basis as is currently applicable to war vet- 
erans. Persons serving on duty for training 
purposes do not accrue veterans’ preference 
rights. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

War veterans are now covered by certain 
presumptions of service connection for a 
long list of chronic and tropical diseases. 
Peacetime veterans do not enjoy these pre- 
sumptions of service connection. The war- 
time presumptions are extended to the 
group being discharged after January 31, 
1955. 

A flag is provided to drape the casket of 
war veterans. This provision is extended to 
this group serving after January 31, 1955. 

War veterans are provided job counseling 
and job placement assistance by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This new group is placed 
on the same basis for this assistance as vet- 
erans of earlier wars. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
is amended to increase protection for indi- 
viduals who are renting homes when they 
are called to service. The amount of rental 
covered is increased from $80 monthly to 
$150 monthly. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Srxes] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am confi- 
dent that most of us welcome an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a measure to provide a 
permanent system of benefits for those 
who serve in the Armed Forces. The 
passage of this measure will end a con- 
troversy of long standing. It will elimi- 
nate the question of whether or not bene- 
fits are due to peacetime veterans. 
Actually, under today’s world conditions, 
there are no peacetime veterans. Since 
World War II our men have been called 
upon to serve in every part of the world 
subject there to the dangers and the 
problems which accompany military 
service. In some areas of the world 
military service can be pleasant. But, 
it is not a serviceman’s choice to say 
where he will serve. His duty station 
may be one which exposes him not only 
to hazards of battle but of hazards of 
health and climate. Always there is the 
problem of family separation, a matter 
of great moment with Americans. 

Now many numbers of our forces are 
committed to combat action in the Far 
East. Others are confronted with dan- 
ger daily in the Dominican Republic and 
on tomorrow there may be added trouble 
in any part of the world. 

For these reasons it is important that 
there be permanent legislation. The 
House bill, as written, will encourage 
military service by providing an addi- 
tional needed incentive to serve in uni- 
form. The new bill must clear a House 
Senate conference, where it is hoped the 
House version will prevail. The measure 
when completed will pay college or voca- 
tional school expenses and guarantee 
loans for the purchase of homes, farms, 
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and businesses for veterans with more 
than 180 days’ active service since Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, when the Korean GI bill 
expired. Six-month trainees and those 
with only National Guard and Reserve 
service will not be covered under the 
bill. Eligible veterans will have 8 years, 
henceforth, in which to take advantage 
of the provisions of the act. 

The Korean and World War II meas- 
ures contributed greatly in excess of 
their cost to a forward-moving America. 
It resulted in new opportunities for many 
veterans to enjoy an education, to enter 
a business and to have a home. A per- 
manent veterans’ bill will do no less in the 
years ahead. And, it is justly deserved 
recognition for brave men who serve 
their country wherever they are needed, 
whenever they are called upon. In every 
sense, it constitutes a sound investment 
in the future of America. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill before the House. This measure rep- 
resents the culmination of many months 
of intensive study by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and its staff. More 
than 100 measures, including 1 passed by 
the other body, have been carefully con- 
sidered by our committee. Witnesses 
representing the Federal Government, 
State governments, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, educational associations, campus 
student groups, and others presented 
views that were carefully analyzed by 
the committee. Witnesses for the ad- 
ministration first opposed all pending 
proposals and then just recently sug- 
gested an extremely limited benefit pro- 
gram. In this atmosphere of varied 
opinion, the committee drafted the bill 
before you today. It is more generous 
than that advocated by the administra- 
tion and yet more limited than some of 
the proposals considered by the com- 
mittee. 

This bill offers to servicemen of more 
than 6 months active duty since Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, a program of educational 
benefits; home loan guarantee; job coun- 
seling and placement services; non- 
service-connected hospital and domicil- 
jary care; veterans preference in Federal 
employment; flags for the caskets of de- 
ceased veterans; presumptions of service 
connection for certain disabilities similar 
to those afforded to veterans of war serv- 
ice and more protection under the the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940. 

The principal benefit offered by this 
measure is, of course, education. It will 
provide a maximum of 36 months of edu- 
cation of service personnel who have 
served more than 6 months since January 
31, 1955. Education time is earned at 
the rate of 1 day of education for each 
day of military service. The monthly 
educational allowance for veterans pur- 
suing full-time institutional training is 
$100 monthly for single veterans; $125 
for those with one dependent and $150 
for those with two or more dependents. 
Proportionate rates are established for 
part-time training. 

Unlike the World War II and Korean 
conflict GI bills, the program authorized 
by this legislation permits active duty 
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servicemen with more than 2 years of 
service to take advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits. The legislation also au- 
thorizes a permanent veterans education 
program rather than one geared to the 
termination of the draft or the end of 
the Vietnam conflict. 

Although this is a good bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, and one which I urge my colleagues 
to support, candor compels me to state 
that I am not entirely satisfied with the 
monthly educational allowances set forth 
in the bill. I believe we have an obli- 
gation to provide at least the same al- 
lowances as were made available under 
the Korean GI bill. Despite the increas- 
ing cost of education, the monthly al- 
lowances in this bill are $10 less per 
month than those of the Korean GI bill. 
Unfortunately, our efforts to obtain the 
higher rates were defeated by a close 
margin in committee. 

I am pleased, however, that we are 
able to present a bill that will inform the 
young men fighting in Vietnam and all 
other servicemen that the Nation appre- 
ciates their sacrifice. The educational 
program offered by this measure will not 
only facilitate the return to civilian life 
of young men uprooted by war, but will 
increase the educational level of our Na- 
tion as well. The results of the World 
War II and the Korean GI bills lend 
added evidence to the fact that our Na- 
tion was enriched with more engineers, 
scientists, teachers, doctors, and other 
professions than ever before. The pro- 
grams paid for themselves in increased 
tax revenue from the higher incomes of 
recipients of the two GI bills. I believe 
we can expect similar results from the 
bill before us today. 

I repeat that it is good legislation and 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12410. 

This legislation extends benefits which 
were provided to those who served their 
country in the armed services during 
World War II and the Korean war. 
Certain changes are made in the benefits, 
but the important aspect of this legis- 
lation is that it provides a type of benefit 
which will do the individual and the 
country the most good. 

I can think of no other type of Federal 
program that is a greater investment in 
the future than that which provides 
educational benefits that will assist in- 
dividuals to be a truly productive part 
of our society. 

This is not a Federal handout. It does 
not represent more Federal control over 
education. 

This bill provides educational benefits 
to individuals who have earned them 
through serving their Nation in time of 
need. While it does not provide benefits 
in dollar amounts which I suggested in 
legislation which I introduced, I believe 
this measure is adequate, justifiable, and 
equitable. 

Also, in my judgment, this cold war 
GI bill meets the test of top priority 
legislation which we can afford to con- 
sider during these critical times. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, normally 
at this stage of a session, and particu- 
larly on Mondays, we do not have any 
major legislation coming before us. With 
this in mind I made a firm commitment 
several weeks ago to be present for an 
important meeting in my district. Quite 
unexpectedly and suddenly the bill be- 
fore the House was programed for con- 
sideration today. 

The bill (H.R. 12410) was introduced 
last Monday, January 31, was reported 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
with amendments on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 3, and was programed the same day 
for consideration today, February 7. 

I am not complaining about the speed 
with which this suddenly comes before 
us. On the contrary, I know that the 
committee has had a GI bill of rights 
measure of this character under consid- 
eration for a long time, but the admin- 
istration has been adamantly opposed to 
the program. 

I am truly delighted that the commit- 
tee has acted so expeditiously and that 
this measure now comes before us as one 
of the first major bills to be considered 
at this session. My regret is that my 
long-standing previous commitment pre- 
cludes my being present to vote for the 
bill. There is no doubt that it will pass 
overwhelmingly. Were there any doubt 
whatsoever in that respect I would be 
here for this vote, even if I had to charter 
a private plane to get me to Illinois, not- 
withstanding the weather uncertainties, 
to fill my commitment back home. 

This bill in substance extends to our 
young men whose lives are disrupted by 
military service the rights and readjust- 
ment benefits that we granted to our 
World War II and Korean war veterans. 
We certainly can do no less for the Viet- 
nam veterans. It is not a question as to 
whether they actually serve in Vietnam 
or in a combat area. The fact is that 
when they put on the uniform their nor- 
mal civilian pursuits are disrupted, and 
they are prepared to go anywhere 
their country requires. They are pre- 
pared to risk their lives whenever and 
wherever they are called upon to do so. 

As we well know, every young man 
has a military obligation which he must 
discharge in one way or another, either 
in one of the reserve training programs 
or enlistment or induction. As we also 
all too well know, the draft calls have 
been increasing and deferments decreas- 
ing. Married men and college men 
are now finding previous deferments 
cancelled. 

Single or married, in college or just 
about to enter, whatever one’s status, 
compulsory military service results in 
one losing his status in civilian life. It 
is time lost in a career. The period of 
readjustment following the service is 
usually difficult and sometimes long. 

What is particularly important, and 
commends this bill to be, is that it pro- 
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vides for educational assistance, be it in 
college or in job training, that these 
young men will have a better chance to 
continue on where they left off with their 
education for their chosen career or to 
begin a new one. The lads who take ad- 
vantage of his program will be the ones 
who want an education. 

Iam sure this measure will be adopted. 
I regret I cannot be here to vote for it, 
even though my vote is not needed to 
make a two-third majority for passage. 
But I do wish the Recorp to show my 
interest in the adoption of this program 
which, from my point of view, is long 
overdue. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. THomson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I vigorously support legislation 
to provide for the education, training, 
and other benefits for veterans of mili- 
tary service since January 31, 1955. 
Such legislation is widely known as a 
peacetime or cold war bill. Today we 
really are not at peace, and the war is 
certainly not cold. American GIs’ are 
manning posts of hardship throughout 
the world and are making the supreme 
sacrifice in combat. These conditions 
have prevailed for many years. 

Certainly, the youths who today risk 
their lives to preserve our way of life are 
entitled to no less than was given to 
those of prior service. Surely, America 
is just as able to support such a program 
as it was the GI bill for World War II 
veterans. I think it can be clearly es- 
tablished that over the years, the GI’s 
who benefitted from the original bill 
have more than replenished the coffers 
of the U.S. Treasury. Through im- 
proved skills and better education, they 
were able to obtain more rewarding jobs 
and to enter professions which made it 
possible for them to earn substantially 
greater returns than would have been 
possible, and to pay much greater taxes 
as a result. 

This will be true of the present pend- 
ing proposals, including H.R. 12053 
which I have introduced. I join my col- 
leagues of this second session of the 89th 
Congress in supporting this legislation 
and to urge terms as favorable to present 
veterans as that provided their predeces- 
sors. 

Mr.ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Martin] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in vigorous support of the 
so-called peacetime or cold war GI bill. 
This legislation will enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and provide a broad pro- 
gram of educational and other benefits 
18 ia a of service after January 31, 
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If our Government is able to embark 
on an international health program, and 
to undertake an International Education 
Act, it is my conviction that it is only 
reasonable that we first make available 
educational and other opportunities to 
the veterans who have been serving our 
country in posts of peril and hardship 
throughout the world. 

I wholeheartedly favor this legislation. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Batpwin] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much in favor of this bill and hope 
it passes by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to support this very important bill. I 
am glad to know that this Congress is 
finally recognizing our great national 
obligation to those of our young men 
who have served through the gruelling 
battles of the cold war. 

For my part, I am sorry that it took 
the awakening popular feeling over 
Vietnam to make this legislation a real- 
ity. This bill deserved passage last 
year—or even before. Our soldiers have 
earned this assistance by their service, 
and that service alone. This bill should 
not have had to depend on the admin- 
istration’s slow surrender to public 
opinion. 

I want to make very clear the fact 
that the cold war GI bill we pass here 
today is a product of this Congress. The 
administration bill that limped down 
from the White House was a penny-ante 
bill. The bill that this Congress will 
pass is a tribute to our veterans, not a 
grudging concession to national opinion. 
The administration’s bill was a reluc- 
tant concession, stripped to the utmost 
possible extent. 

The people of the United States have 
spoken out in support of this bill. They 
have asked this Congress to help the 
soldiers that have helped America. 
They have declared their feeling that 
the cost of this bill is part of the cost of 
cold war national defense. The people 
of this country know that this bill is not 
a luxury—they know it is not an un- 
earned subsidy of an undeserving few. 

That is why I am sorry that the ad- 
ministration has been so reluctant to 
support this tribute to our fighting men. 
The administration will spend billions on 
wild-eyed world-saving attempts to 
eradicate hunger and improve education 
throughout the world, but the admin- 
istration has begrudged the money we 
are going to vote today to spend on bene- 
fits for our fighting men. 

I think that this is a sorry state of 
affairs. We owe our cold war fighting 
men more than a reluctant, economy- 
size grubstake. Indeed, we owe our cold 
war warriors much more than we are 
giving them. I noted in the President’s 
message last Wednesday that he pro- 
posed an international war on malaria. 
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I also noticed that he did not bother to 
mention malaria in Vietnam—where it 
is often more of a menace to our troops 
than bullets. This is wrong. 

So I say again that this cold war bill 
is the product of this Congress, and I 
am proud to support it. I have only one 
small note of criticism. This bill pro- 
vides for monthly payments to cold war 
GI's which are smaller than the pay- 
ments made to Korean war veterans. 
This is not right. There should be equal- 
ity, or perhaps in view of the post-1953 
inflation, cold war GI benefits should 
even be a little higher. I hope that 
somehow we will get the level of these 
payments increased—if not today, real 
soon. i 

Even if this higher payment level 
would call for more money in this and 
coming years, I firmly believe that this 
type of expenditure is a great invest- 
ment. A full-fledged program of this 
type may even pay for itself in the long 
run. By increasing the earning power of 
thousands—hundreds of thousands of 
young men—the Government is enlarg- 
ing its future tax base. The expendi- 
tures of today—if adequate to their 
task—will produce the revenues of to- 
morrow. If we are pennywise and pound 
foolish, we will not only have violated our 
responsibilities to our veterans, but we 
will have sabotaged the long-range com- 
monsense of our program. 

I hope that everyone here today will 
support this bill. I hope that improve- 
ments will be made, but the bill is a good 
bill, and I will vote for it. 

I am also happy to note that the na- 
tional veterans organizations are behind 
this legislation. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to evidence my sup- 
port of H.R. 12410, which actually is a 
cold war GI bill of rights. I think the 
mood of the House on this legislation is 
clearly demonstrated by noting that 
something over 110 bills have been sub- 
mitted by the Members to provide such 
benefits to our soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who have fought in the various 
little dirty wars since January 31, 1955. 
I am pleased to say that I was the author 
of one such bill. 

It is a good bill; however, there are 
things that I would change if it were 
possible to do so. Since no amendment 
can be offered, this is impossible. I think 
that the committee has done about as 
good a job as is possible with the amount 
of money that the administration has 
approved for this legislation. There are 
several things I would have liked to see 
changed. I would personally prefer that 
1% days education benefit be allowed 
for each day’s service, instead of the 1 
day for each day’s service as this bill 
provides. Also I think that the training 
allowance should have been more gen- 
erous. This bill provides $100 per month 
for single veterans, $125 per month for 
married veterans and $150 for veterans 
with two or more dependents. I think 
that these amounts are inadequate. I 
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will not comment on many other features 
that the bill contains. Those two points 
that I mentioned are the matters with 
which, let us say, that I take most excep- 
tion to. But I realize that as a prac- 
tical matter that this bill will provide 
many badly needed veteran benefits and 
therefore I intend to support it. I cer- 
tainly hope that this legislation receives 
an overwhelming vote of approval. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I will sup- 
port the bill before us today not because 
it is a perfect bill but because it offers 
my only opportunity to support readjust- 
ment benefits for veterans of current 
service. 

We find ourselves in the strange posi- 
tion of praising and applauding a bill 
that falls woefully short of providing 
even the same educational benefits that 
were available to World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans. Yet we com- 
mend ourselves because, by contrast, this 
bill is so much more generous than has 
been recommended by the present ad- 
ministration. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
budgeted $100 million for the next fiscal 
year for educational benefits for veterans 
of current service. The bill before us 
today has a price tag of about $327 mil- 
lion for the first year. It has been sug- 
gested that we risk a Presidential veto if 
we increase this cost. Yet the bill does 
not provide for on-the-farm training, 
on-the-job training, or apprentice train- 
ing, as did the other bills we have had 
following World War II and the Korean 
conflict. The bill does not pay a monthly 
allowance that is as generous as those we 
paid World War II and Korean veterans 
even though the administration freely 
admits that all costs of education, books, 
tuition, and subsistence have increased 
greatly over the past 10 years. Ironically, 
last year the Congress concluded that 
educational costs had increased suffi- 
ciently to warrant an increase from $110 
to $130 a month to be paid to dependents 
of deceased and totally disabled service- 
men attending school under the war or- 
phans program. This bill does not even 
use the same formula for determining 
educational time as did the previous GI 
bills. Under this bill, instead of a month 
and a half for a month’s service, you get 
only one month for each month’s service. 
Instead of a veteran being able to get a 
full 4-year college education from his 2- 
year enlistment, he will now only get 224 
years of schooling. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these provisions 
have not been left out of the bill because 
they lack merit, but because their inclu- 
sion would increase the cost and subject 
it to a possible Presidential veto. 

Let us look for a moment to some of 
the things which we are doing now for 
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high school dropouts and other selected 
segments of our society. 

We propose to spend $355 million to 
train 45,000 persons in the Job Corps. 
This figure averages out to $7,889 a year 
for one trainee. Contrast that with $100 
a month which we are going to pay to a 
man who has been out on the firing line 
defending this country. 

Mr. Speaker, under the work experi- 
ment and training program, the so-called 
happy pappy program, we will expend a 
total of $160 million this year to provide 
benefits of up to $250 a month for un- 
employed fathers. 

Just the other day there appeared in 
the local press a quote as to what they 
are doing to earn this sum: 

We are busting rocks and digging ditches 
and cutting trees, and that is about it. We 
are building a few swinging bridges. I have 


been in this program a year and have not 
learned a thing. 


Yet we are afraid to give to these men 
who are out defending our lives and our 
country any more than $100 a month, 
under the threat of a Presidential veto. 

Mr. Speaker, the question which comes 
to my mind is whether the Congress 
passes legislation and the executive ad- 
ministers it, or whether we pass bills 
which only meet with the approval of the 
Executive. 

While this committee was considering 
this legislation proposing to give $100 a 
month to our veterans, the Executive 
on February 2 sent to the Congress a 
message in which he asked for educa- 
tional benefits for foreigners to be in- 
cluded in next year’s budget, a total of 
$524 million. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
grace that on the one hand we propose 
to spend $524 million for educating for- 
eigners and only $327 million on the 
other hand to pay our GI’s who are de- 
fending this country. 

Finally, I commend the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for not accepting the 
administration’s plan to provide benefits 
for only veterans who have served since 
October 1, 1963. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I am proud to voice my sup- 
port for H.R. 12410, the cold war GI bill 
of rights. I have long been a sponsor 
and an active advocate for legislation to 
provide our peacetime veterans with re- 
adjustment assistance, and I believe that 
H.R. 12410, which was unanimously ap- 
proved by our committee, deserves the 
support of the entire House. While its 
provisions may not go as far as my own 
bill, H.R. 12423, or provide the compre- 
hensive program as many of us would 
like, I feel that this measure probably 
stands a better chance of administration 
acceptance at this time than would a 
more comprehensive program. But we 
should not let our concern and our ef- 
forts end with the enactment of this 
legislation. Its shortcomings must be 
considered and I hope we will have early 
opportunity to meet them. I would Se 
to heartily commend our dis 
chairman for his painstaking efforts and 
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dedicated work to develop this legisla- 
tion which is one of the most important 
issues to come before this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is not a benefit 
bill designed to reward those who serve 
their country. For service to one’s coun- 
try bears its own reward in the knowl- 
edge and satisfaction that one has con- 
tributed to our security. Rather, I con- 
ceive this as an “investment” bill—an 
investment in the human and economic 
resources of our Nation. Statistics prove 
that the benefits extended to our vet- 
erans redound to the Government many 
times over. In the past 20 years, vet- 
erans who were trained and educated 
under the earlier Readjustment Act, have 
contributed a billion dollars a year in 
additional taxes, which more than offset 
the cost of that program. Moreover, the 
increased skills and intellectual attain- 
ment which those programs made pos- 
sible, have enriched our culture and ad- 
vanced our economy. I believe that we 
can continue to anticipate such salutary 
effects from the future programs em- 
bodied in this bill. 

The two key provisions of the bill are 
those which provide educational and 
home loan assistance. Under the former, 
veterans would be able to receive 1 month 
of education or training for each month 
of active duty, to a maximum of 36 
months. Monthly payments would vary 
according to whether the veteran was 
pursuing his education on a full- or part- 
time basis, and on the number of de- 
pendents. Unfortunately, the maximum 
educational assistance is set at $150 per 
month, which is less than that which is 
obtained under the Korean war GI bill. 
In view of the increases in the cost of liv- 
ing—and particularly in tuition costs— 
over the last 10 years, I think this maxi- 
mum is somewhat unrealistic. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the able gentleman 
from Indiana, Ross Abpam, studied 
this issue in depth, and concluded that 
more realistic allowances were clearly in 
order. I wholeheartedly agree with him. 
His bill, as well as my own, propose edu- 
cational allowances ranging to $190 per 
month for veterans with two or more de- 
pendents, who are pursuing a full time 
curriculum. I firmly believe that we 
have an obligation to go all out for the 
young Americans who have risked their 
lives and diverted their careers in defense 
of their Nation, and I feel that more 
liberal allowances were warranted. 

The home loan provision in H.R. 12410 
is an excellent program, which will help 
our returning GI’s by providing direct 
and guaranteed loans. The maximum 
guarantee remains at $7,500, but the di- 
rect loans, for housing in rural areas and 
small towns, is increased to $17,500. In 
addition to facilitating the readjustment 
of veterans whose family plans may have 
been dislocated by military service, this 
provision will undoubtedly stimulate the 
construction of new homes and thus pro- 
vide jobs for thousands of workers in this 
basic industry. Moreover, it provides a 
necessary supplement to the veterans as- 
sistance program we enacted last year as 
part of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the privilege 
of speaking to our servicemen from 
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Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to the jungles 
of Vietnam, and I know firsthand that 
no legisiation we enact this year will be 
more to them than the legislation we 
are considering today. Many of these 
men want to enhance the skills they 
have learned in the service, from 
meteorology to aircraft mechanics. 
Others want to begin or continue their 
educational pursuits, and still others 
hope to establish ahome. The readjust- 
ment programs embodied in this bill are 
designed to make these hopes a reality. 

One disquieting feature of this bill is 
the absence of a provision for small 
business loans. This opportunity was 
given to the World War II and Korean 
veterans and it provided new vistas of 
opportunity for thousands of young 
Americans and in turn paid dividends to 
our economy many times over. Many of 
the veterans and GI’s to whom I have 
spoken, have indicated their deep inter- 
est in establishing themselves in the busi- 
ness world. Some had completed their 
education before entering the military 
and others were simply more disposed to 
embark upon opportunities in business. 
In fairness to these individuals, I in- 
cluded a provision for small business 
loan guarantees in my bill, and sought to 
amend the committee bill accordingly. 
While my amendment fell one vote short 
of committee adoption, I believe that suf- 
ficient support has been evidenced for 
this worthy program to warrant pursuing 
this further by separate legislation. I 
might mention that the small business 
programs under the prior Readjustment 
Act for World War II and Korean vet- 
erans processed 225,000 loans and had a 
remarkable record of success. 

Mr. Speaker, in all, I think that the bill 
before us is a good bill, and one which 
commands our support. I believe that 
the miscellaneous provisions, such as 
those according veterans preference in 
Federal employment and providing in- 
creased medical care for tropical dis- 
eases, are well conceived, and refiect the 
high quality of work which the commit- 
tee devoted to this effort. As a member 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I am 
proud to have played a part in the shap- 
ing of this legislation and honored in- 
deed to commend it to the House for 
passage. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
the Congress who gets up on this floor 
today and criticizes this bill would docu- 
ment the bills that they have introduced 
and the efforts they have made to get a 
bill through the House during the past 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say further to my 
colleagues, the Member of the other body 
who has done more than all other Sen- 
ators to get a bill is on the floor of the 
House today, Senator YARBOROUGH, and 
he is my best assurance that this bill will 
be accepted in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman, from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend our distinguished and illustrious 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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TEAGUE], for his dynamic leadership in 
bringing this legislation to the floor. I 
thank the chairman for permitting me 
to join him in introducing this legisla- 
tion. The chairman has labored long 
and hard to bring to the House this bill 
which is justice to the veterans and fair 
to the American taxpayer. For almost 
16 years it has been my honor to sit next 
to Chairman Teracve on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and I know of the 
chairman’s full devotion and dedication 
to our servicemen who are serving the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, our veterans organiza- 
tions united splendidly in support of this 
legislation. I commend the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Amvets, and 
the Veterans of World War I for their 
cooperation. These great organizations 
are to be commended for their dedicated 
representation of the veterans of Amer- 
ica and our servicemen abroad. 

This is a reasonable bill. It will do 
the job, and I believe it will receive the 
overwhelming endorsement of the Con- 
gress. Returning only a few days ago 
from Vietnam, I can report to you that 
this legislation would be a tremendous 
boost to the morale of our fighting men. 
The servicemen throughout the world 
were greatly encouraged last year by 
the group insurance passed by this Con- 
gress and by the general pay raise. 

Everywhere I go people ask—What 
can be done to help our servicemen who 
are fighting for the cause of freedom? 
Mr. Speaker, the passage of the bill will 
help these servicemen. 

In Vietnam our men are gallantly op- 
posing Communist aggression. They 
are fighting a jungle war in the mud and 
quagmires of this faraway land. It is 
a ruthless aggression of terror, torture, 
and a war against civilization. Our men 
are faced with monsoons, tropical dis- 
eases, and jungle rot. I can report to 
you that they are performing gallantly. 
They left the shores of America as young 
boys. They will return as men. This 
legislation will enable these men to re- 
adjust and face the future with confi- 
dence and assurance. Education and 
training, which this bill will provide, 
will assure them of job opportunity and 
the ability to compete with their fellow 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people can 
afford the cost of this bill. Our Nation 
is passing through a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Our national income 
is at an all-time high collectively and 
per capita. It is increasing almost daily. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, in a time like this 
we can afford to encourage our service- 
men who are in uniform at the time of 
stark, ruthless Communist aggression. 
Not only are our men fighting desperate- 
ly with the enemy in the jungles of Viet- 
nam, but they are standing guard in 
Santo Domingo, on the road to Berlin, 
at the radar stations near the North 
Pole, and throughout the world. These 
men are in war no less than those of us 
who fought in Europe, in the Pacific, in 
the air and in the sea during World 
War II. Our men today are fighting the 
Communist aggressor with the same 
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sacrifice and devotion to duty as our 
men in the Korean conflict. 

Those of you who served our country 
in uniform will agree with me that mili- 
tary service does interrupt the hopes, 
aspirations, plans, and dreams of our 
young men and women. Military serv- 
ice often calls for a change of direction 
and a readjustment period, often very 
difficult and trying. This bill, with its 
educational benefits, will provide our re- 
turning servicemen with the encourage- 
ment and incentive to not only readjust 
but to continue their education. 

No one will question today the great 
benefits of the GI bill and the educa- 
tional benefits to the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 

This bill is necessary. It is fair and 
it is timely. The American people are 
ready for this legislation. They over- 
whelmingly favor it. Our veterans or- 
ganizations are supporting it. Our men 
and officers in service recommend it. 

In summary, this bill will provide: 

Education: Provides a permanent pro- 
gram of educational assistance for in- 
dividuals serving in the Armed Forces, 
discharged after January 31,1955. Col- 
lege level and below-college level train- 
ing in trade, vocational, and technical 
schools is provided. Part-time training 
is permitted. Eligibility accrues at the 
rate of 1 month of training for 1 month 
of service, not to exceed 36 months. A 
minimum of 180 days service is required 
to establish eligibility unless the indi- 
vidual is discharged for a service-con- 
nected disability. Persons serving on 
active duty for training do not accrue 
eligibility: The education and training 
allowance set by the bill for full-time 
training is $100 per month for a single 
veteran, $125 a month for a veteran with 
one dependent, and $150 for a veteran 
with more than one dependent. Propor- 
tionate rates are paid for three-fourths 
and half-time training. Fees and tui- 
tion are paid for less than half-time 
training. Education must be completed 
within 8 years from the date of discharge 
or 8 years from the effective date of the 
act. Training is provided for active 
duty members of the Armed Forces who 
have served at least 2 years, a portion 
of which occurred after January 31, 
1955. These active duty members may 
receive payments for fees and tuition. 
The administrative provisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, for Korean conflict veterans, and 
the war orphans’ training program are 
applicable to this new program. Schools 
will be approved by the State approval 
agencies of the various States, and these 
agencies will be responsible for extending 
supervision to approved schools. 

Guaranteed and direct home loans: 
The Veterans’ Administration home loan 
guarantee program is extended to this 
new group of veterans discharged after 
January 31, 1955. The guaranteed loan 
by a private lender of $7,500 is continued. 
Direct loans for housing in rural areas 
and small towns, established as direct 
loan areas, will be available to this group. 
The maximum amount of the direct loan 
is increased from $15,000 to $17,500. The 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
given authority to regulate the interest 
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rate, consistent with the ceiling estab- 
lished for the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. A fund is established for the 
Administrator to offset losses, by re- 
quiring the veterans to pay 0.05 percent 
of his loan at closing. 

Non-service-connected medical care: 
At the present time, veterans serving 
after January 31, 1955, are eligible for 
medical care in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities only for service-connected dis- 
abilities. This group is made eligible 
for non-service-connected medical care 
on the same basis as veterans of earlier 
wars. Eligibility for non-service-con- 
nected medical care is based on availa- 
bility of a bed and the signing of an oath 
of inability to pay, as is required of vet- 
erans of earlier wars entering for treat- 
ment of non-service-cormected disabili- 
ties. 

Employment preference in Federal 
service: Preference in employment in 
Federal service is extended to this group 
being discharged after January 31, 1955, 
on the same basis as is currently applica- 
ble to war veterans. Persons serving 
on duty for training purposes do not ac- 
crue veterans’ preference rights. 

Miscellaneous provisions: War veter- 
ans are now covered by certain presump- 
tions of service connection for a long 
list of chronic and tropical diseases. 
Peacetime veterans do not enjoy these 
presumptions of service connection. The 
wartime presumptions are extended to 
the group being discharged after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

A flag is provided to drape the casket 
of war veterans. This provision is ex- 
tended to this group serving after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 

War veterans are provided job coun- 
seling and job placement assistance by 
the Department of Labor. This new 
group is placed on the same basis for 
this assistance as veterans of earlier 
wars. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act is amended to increase protection 
for individuals who are renting homes 
when they are called to service. The 
amount of rental covered is increased 
from $80 monthly to $150 monthly. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Secrest]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
recognizes what all of us and what the 
American people have known, that since 
the beginning of the Korean war we have 
been in a continuous global war against 
communism everywhere. It is impos- 
sible to say when it will end. This bill 
starts with 1955 and it is open-ended 
until this conflict is resolved. 

The benefits of the bill have been dis- 
cussed. There is a training program. 
While the on-the-job-training and farm 
training has been left out, there is avail- 
able under this bill vocational training of 
any and every kind available to any vet- 
eran and any veteran has the right to go 
to any agricultural school in the United 
States of America or to go back to his 
high school if he has not finished high 
school and take an agricultural course. 
These do not make up the full programs 
that were in the original bill but it does 
offer as much opportunity for this train- 
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ing as the veteran wants to take ad- 
vantage of. This bill was considered for 
a long time by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Many of us have intro- 
duced bills. I introduced one last year, 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AyRES] introduced the first one back in 
1955, immediately after the President had 
declared the Korean bill to be ineffective. 

This bill has the unanimous support of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
of every single individual on the com- 
mittee. It has the support, I am sure, of 
every veterans’ organization in the 
United States. 

It does not perhaps please every in- 
dividual in every particular, but it is over- 
all an excellent bill and one that should 
pass this House today. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 12410, 
the peacetime veterans benefit bill. As 
a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Education, I wish to inform my 
colleagues that exhaustive hearings were 
held in connection with this legislation. 
Appearing before our committee were 
representatives of most of the educa- 
tional associations, all veterans’ organi- 
zations, and many others, all in support 
of a GI bill for post-Korean veterans. 
Although the bill falls short of many 
things some of us desire, such as on-the- 
farm and job training, it does contain 
many benefits for the veterans. It is 
hard for many of us to understand why 
we can offer job training to boys in the 
Job Corps camps, and not to veterans who 
possess value. The benefits of the GI 
bill for the post World War II and Ko- 
rean war veteran demonstrated the great 
enhancement not only to the individual 
in terms of income and self-fulfillment 
but also in terms of additional income to 
assist our national economy. 

During recent months we have seen 
great emphasis placed upon training 
young men, many of whom are military 
rejectees, in Job Corps camps at a cost 
running as high as $8,000 each year per 
man. During the past few years we have 
also seen the rejection of the qualified 
soldier. Often he has completed his 
stint of duty and is awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to reenter into civilian life as a 
qualified and productive citizen. 

Is it socially just or fair to have two 
classes of young people: the economi- 
cally advantaged, many of whom avoid 
the draft by attending college—and the 
economically disadvantaged who are 
drafted by the selective service board or 
by economic circumstances? 

It has been said that the applicant for 
these educational allowances will be one 
in four of the cold war GIs. The chances 
are his qualifications will have resulted 
in him gaining some promotion within 
the enlisted ranks in the services and this 
means he will have acquired a sense of 
responsibility which makes it probable he 
will complete the courses of study he sets 
out upon. 

Surely, at a time when massive eco- 
nomic dependence is a real threat to our 
society, it is in the urgent national in- 
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terest to encourage the independence 
and productivity of this special group of 
young men whom we are discussing. The 
threat of long-term unemployment hung 
less heavily over the World War II vet- 
eran and the Korean war veteran than it 
does over young men leaving the armed 
services today. The World War II and 
Korean war veteran faced the problem 
of frictional unemployment. The cold 
war veteran faces the same problem. 

Some say we cannot afford this GI 
bill. There are several ways of estimat- 
ing whether these costs can be afforded. 
In the first case, if these young persons 
are not trained and educated to acquire 
the necessary skills to compete in today’s 
labor market they will become dependent 
as a cost or drag on the economy. 

In the second case, we must compare 
the costs of a cold war GI bill with the 
general costs of defense. With defense 
costs running at over $50 billion a year, 
the costs of the cold war GI bill, even 
with the liberalizing amendments is only 
one-half of 1 percent of defense costs. 

If we can afford the costs of selecting 
the most able and fit youth to serve the 
Nation, we can surely afford the costs of 
training them to take a useful place in 
civilian life. It is an interesting exercise 
to compare costs of this bill with profits 
of business. With corporate profits after 
taxes running at over $44 billion a year, 
the cold war GI bill cost represents a 
little less than 1 percent of present-day 
profits. While many such profits are 
being made directly or indirectly out of 
defense industry, no profits at all would 
be possible if the security of the country 
were endangered through lack of de- 
pendable and adequate Armed Forces. 
The question, therefore, is simply one of 
whether the Nation has the right to take 
young men involuntarily—or involun- 
tarily, under economic pressure—into 
the armed services so that they lose two 
or more vital years of education and 
training and then discharge them into 
civilian life which has changed owing to 
the high speed of the technological revo- 
lution through which we are passing, 
without any adequate readjustment 
training or education. Adjustment is 
made for other persons involved in other 
aspects of defense. A scientist was hired 
by the Aerospace Corp., a nonprofit cor- 
poration engaged in defense work, re- 
cently and the Government paid some 
$3,500 for the costs of trucking his yacht 
from Massachusetts to California. I am 
not here to complain about the Govern- 
ment subsidizing the trucking industry 
for $3,500, but I question whether the ad- 
justment rights of the scientist are any 
more important than the adjustment 
rights of the veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration argues 
that World War II and the Korean war 
“sharply disrupted career planning.” 
Some argue that “special Government 
aid” was needed after World War II and 
the Korean war to “ease the transition 
for wartime service back to civilian life.” 
Some now boldly state that service today 
has “‘a much less disruptive effect upon 
the veteran’s educational plans and his 
career.” How they arrive at that con- 
clusion I do not know. We are living to- 
day in the middle of a sweeping techno- 
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logical revolution which did not exist at 
the end of World War II and which was 
only partly in existence at the end of the 
Korean war. A young person with a 
limited education who loses 2 or 3 
years of educational time in the service 
is a sitting duck for a life of unemploy- 
ability today. This was not the case 15 
years ago. Neither was it the case 20 
years ago. The fact that some persons 
served in a declared war and other per- 
sons are serving in an undeclared war 
does not much differentiate their cases. 
In both cases time spent on military 
service is time lost for the individual 
insofar as his lifetime career is 
concerned. 

We feel that the bill before the com- 
mittee is a necessary measure for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Military service is in- 
equitably distributed and falls largely on 
the sons of working-class people. Young 
working-class boys entering military 
service generally gain no transferable 
civilian skills during their period of mili- 
tary duty. Young veterans emerge into 
a civilian society in a state of technologi- 
cal, economical, and social revolution. 
The general development of this revolu- 
tion demands a higher degree of educa- 
tion and skills for regular employment 
than the young veterans possess. These 
young veterans have lost from 2 to 3 
years of their most educable years in 
military service. The handicaps of young 
veterans in the labor market are em- 
phasized by their dramatic unemploy- 
ment rate of about 50 percent. This bill 
will encourage young veterans to equip 
themselves to live as Americans should— 
free, independent, productive, and self- 
supporting. 

I reject the suggestion that cold war 
GI benefits be restricted to those young 
men serving in areas of hostilities. Man- 
ning the PX in Saigon is less dangerous 
than being a parachute instructor in Fort 
Benning, Ga. It is a matter of luck 
where a man’s service time is spent. 
Throughout his service he can be sent 
anywhere. 

It is in the interest of fair play to both 
the cold war GI and the national econ- 
omy that this bill be passed. Many vet- 
erans are standing idle and confused at 
this time of dwindling job opportunities. 
This bill offers a lifeline to the more 
energetic of these young people. If they 
grasp it, they can save themselves from 
lives of economic dependency. That is 
in the interest of us all. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this legislation. I be- 
lieve that it will give a major lift to the 
spirit of our men in Vietnam. They 
have asked about it from Danang to the 
Mekong Delta. Their morale is mag- 
nificent, and this is one way in which 
we can help and show we care. 

Today our servicemen are scattered 
throughout the world, and in many 
instances are serving under combat or 
near-combat conditions. During the 
period of time which is covered by this 
bill, our Nation has gone through 
a series of crises associated with 
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Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Taiwan- 
Matsu, Lebanon, Berlin, Laos, and Viet- 
nam. 

Regardless of where members of 
the Armed Forces have served, their 
educational or career plans have in many 
cases been interrupted in order to fulfill 
their military obligations. The pro- 
visions on education in this bill, in the 
main, are sound. They will assist a vet- 
eran in following the educational plan 
he might have adopted had he never en- 
tered the Armed Forces. 

The bill would provide for a month of 
training for each month of service, not 
to exceed 36 calendar months—which is 
the equivalent of 4 academic years. The 
assistance rates per month for full-time 
training are $100 for a single veteran, 
$125 for a veteran with one dependent, 
and $150 for a veteran with more than 
one dependent. There are proportionate 
rates for less than full-time training. 
Education is generally limited to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and must be 
completed within 8 years from the date 
of discharge. 

All veterans are eligible who served on 
active duty for a period of more than 180 
days, any part of which occurred after 
January 31, 1955, and who were released 
pas conditions other than dishonora- 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
House will act favorably on this im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966. A great 
many Members of this body have been 
the direct beneficiaries of World War II 
and Korean conflict GI bills and know 
firsthand the value of such legislation. 

While H.R. 12410 is not completely 
satisfactory in the eyes of many, the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee is to be 
commended for making this measure a 
priority item in this, the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress. 

I have carefully reviewed H.R. 12410 
and am satisfied it has been designed to 
insure that our Nation will be able to 
utilize the highest skills and abilities of 
veterans who will benefit from this legis- 
lation. The Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966 provides a perma- 
nent program of educational assistance 
for individuals serving in the Armed 
Forces, discharged after January 31, 
1955. It is a flexible program, as it pro- 
vides college level and below college 
level training in trade, vocational, and 
technical schools. Eligibility accrues at 
the rate of 1 month of training for 1 
month of service with a limit of 36 
months, and the bill also provides a per- 
son serving on active duty for training 
does not accrue eligibility. In my opin- 
ion, the allowances provided are gen- 
erally adequate, as are the program lim- 
itations. As I understand the measure, 
a full-time student with no dependents 
will receive $100 per month, $125 per 
month with one dependent, and $150 per 
month with two or more dependents. 
Less than full-time students will, of 
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course, receive smaller benefits. There 
are other provisions which have been 
more fully discussed, but, in essence, the 
educational benefits appear to be rea- 
sonable in most instances and, in my 
opinion, long overdue. 

In addition to the education benefits, 
H.R. 12410 also extends benefits of both 
the guaranteed and the direct home loan 
programs to veterans discharged after 
January 31 of 1955. It provides non- 
service-connected medical care to vet- 
erans serving after January 31, 1955. 
Eligibility for treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities, very properly in 
my opinion, is based on availability of 
a bed in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and the signing of a statement of 
inability to pay for treatment elsewhere. 

This legislation extends preference in 
employment in Federal service to the 
group of veterans discharged after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, on the same basis as is 
currently applicable to war veterans. It 
provides job counseling and job place- 
ment assistance; a presumption of serv- 
ice connection of certain chronie and 
tropical diseases; protection for individ- 
uals who are renting homes when called 
to service; and permits the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to furnish burial flags for 
draping the caskets of deceased veterans 
with service after January 31, 1955, as is 
now provided war veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, many times this body has 
met and concerned itself with matters 
of grave importance to this great Nation 
and others. Of no less importance is the 
oe Readjustment Benefits Act of 

There are some who have resisted this 
measure in the name of economy. It is 
indeed difficult to reconcile this view with 
the recent record of spending. The ex- 
press purpose of the legislation is to en- 
hance and make more attractive service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and, in addition, to provide assistance 
to those who serve in the Armed Forces 
in attaining the vocational and educa- 
tional status they might normally have 
aspired to and obtained had they not 
served their country. Not all those who 
serve are exposed to the dangers of com- 
bat, but the choice is never theirs. All 
those who serve do, in effect, give a por- 
tion of their lives to the service of their 
country for the benefit of all Americans. 
If billions can be spent on Great Society 
programs, a little can be expended to as- 
sist those who have kept and are keeping 
our society free. This bill is a start in 
the right direction and should be passed 
forthwith. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
endorse this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join my 
distinguished colleagues in this body in 
praise of the speedy and thorough action 
by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in re- 
porting out an excellent piece of legisla- 
tion, H.R. 12410, the peacetime veterans 
benefits bill. 

Iam pleased and proud to support this 
bill and I am confident it will be enacted 
into law at an early date. 
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At a time when our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam is escalating at an 
alarming rate, when our debate over this 
situation in other chambers is becoming 
almost as heated as the fighting itself, 
one hardly needs to be reminded that the 
fight is being waged by courageous young 
Americans, few of whom are old enough 
to vote but who seem to have a better 
grasp of the issues involved than many of 
us 


The Vietnam war continues to uproot 
more and more of our young men, to 
interrupt their lives and send them to a 
mysterious and faraway place to fight a 
frustrating and exhausting war. If there 
were no other reason to pass this bill here 
today, it would be reason enough to give 
them a break when they return. 

Speaking for myself, I was, and con- 
tinue to be, sincerely grateful for the 
break I had through the World War I 
GI bill. I do not exaggerate when I say, 
that were it not for the World War II bill 
that helped me get through Boston Col- 
lege Law School, I would probably not be 
here today. 

I daresay many of my distinguished 
colleagues could say the same thing. 

But there are other, equally compelling 
reasons for us to support this bill now 
before us. 

Cost has sometimes been used as a rea- 
son for opposing this legislation. It is 
pointed out by the committee, I believe, 
that the educational benefits in H.R. 
12410 will run to something like $327 
million in fiscal 1967. Nevertheless, I 
think we can justly concede that the 
profits in terms of increased revenues 
from the increased earning power of 
those men who benefit from an educa- 
tional opportunity they might otherwise 
be denied, more than justifies the in- 
vestment. 

There has been virtual universal 
agreement on one aspect of GI education 
programs. And that is that veterans, re- 
turning from active duty to their college 
campus and classrooms, are among the 
most sincere, the most mature, and the 
most receptive students in the world. 
College professors are in general agree- 
ment that veterans’ academic grades and 
accomplishments, in general, rank 
among the highest. 

There is no question of their being able 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered. 

We are presently investing billions in 
various aid-to-education programs. As 
a result of legislation passed last year, 
we have authorized over a quarter of a 
billion dollars for aid to higher educa- 
tion. We spend millions on preschool 
education programs. We will spend mil- 
lions on public and secondary schools. 
We have even authorized an aid pro- 
gram for private and parochial schools. 

There is no question of our recogni- 
tion of the fact that education is the key 
to the future and to our continuing na- 
tional welfare. 

While there are still risks in some of 
the million-dollar aid programs, some 
gambles that we must take, there seems 
virtually no risk involved in a renewal of 
veterans benefits under a new GI bill. 

A renewal of the VA insured home loan 
program is also justified. The record of 
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these programs over the years has been 
equally good. Moreover, because of the 
pressures they exert on interest rates, 
they have had a favorable impact on in- 
flationary tendencies in the economy. 
Certainly, the home building industry 
owes much of its recent boom to the VA 
loan programs. 

I might personally regret that H.R. 
12410 lacks a business loan feature, as I 
had proposed in my own bill. But I am 
prepared to concede that existing Federal 
loan programs, especially the small busi- 
ness loan program administered by SBA, 
can offset the lack of a VA plan. Un- 
fortunately the SBA loan program ap- 
pears to have lost some of its responsive- 
ness in recent months. But that is a 
problem, perhaps, for the Small Business 
Committee, of which I am pleased to be 
a member. 

I am pleased to note that this bill also 
preserves a veterans preference require- 
ment on Federal employment and a GI 
job counseling and guidance service. I 
think these programs, too, have more 
than justified their worth since World 
War II. 

I support this bill here today and it is 
my hope that it can be enacted into law 
at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I rise in support of 
this legislation. I feel it is the very least 
we can do. I certainly agree that it 
should stimulate the morale of our fight- 
ing forces in Vietnam. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of legislation to extend the bene- 
fits of the GI bill of rights, having intro- 
duced H.R. 11973, I would like to say 
that I support H.R. 12410 as a com- 
promise measure and urge its passage. 
The young men being called into service 
are just as deserving and are making the 
same sacrifice as the young men who 
were called into service during the Ko- 
rean conflict and World War II. There- 
fore, they should have the same privi- 
leges under the Soldiers and Sailors Re- 
lief Act and be entitled to the same 
benefits as were extended to our Korean 
and World War I veterans. H.R. 12410 
differs slightly from H.R. 11973, but it 
provides for the following: 

Education: Provides a permanent pro- 
gram of educational assistance for in- 
dividuals serving in the Armed Forces, 
discharged after January 31, 1955. Col- 
lege-level and below-college-level train- 
ing in trade, vocational, and technical 
schools is provided. Eligibility accrues 
at the rate of 1 month of training for 
1 month of service, not to exceed 36 
months. 

Guaranteed and direct home loans: 
Benefits of both the guaranteed and the 
direct home loan programs are extended 
to veterans discharged after January 31, 
1955. The guarantee of a loan by a pri- 
vate lender in the amount of $7,500 is 
extended to this group and, in areas es- 
tablished as direct loan areas where 
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guaranteed financing has not generally 
been available, a maximum direct loan 
of $17,500 is authorized. The Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
to regulate interest rates, consistent with 
the ceiling established for Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Non-service-connected medical care: 
At the preseg. time, veterans serving 
after January 31, 1955, are eligible for 
medical care in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities only for service-connected dis- 
abilities. This group is made eligible 
under the provisions of this bill for treat- 
ment of non-service-connected disabili- 
ties on the same basis as war veterans. 

Preference in Federal employment: 
Preference in employment in Federal 
service is extended to the group of vet- 
erans discharged after January 31, 1955, 
on the same basis as is currently appli- 
cable to war veterans. 

Burial flags: The bill will permit the 
Veterans’ Administration to furnish a 
flag for draping the casket of deceased 
veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, as is now provided war veterans. 

Job counseling and job placement as- 
sistance: Places veterans discharged 
after January 31, 1955, on the same basis 
as veterans of earlier conflicts for as- 
sistance through the Department of La- 
bor in job placement and counseling. 

Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief: 
Amends the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act by increasing protection for 
individuals who are renting homes when 
called to service from $80 monthly rental 
to $150 monthly rental. 

I cannot urge too strongly to pass this 
legislation by an overwhelming vote in 
order to show our fighting men in Viet- 
nam that we are supporting them all 
the way. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and reported by his committee 
has my wholehearted support. In fact, I 
introduced a bill very similar to this one 
on the first day of this session. 

I had the privilege of visiting Vietnam 
in November, and can testify with com- 
plete conviction to the fact that our 
fighting men there have fully earned and 
should receive the educational, medical, 
and other benefits contained in this bill. 

These men are in Vietnam because our 
country needs them there, and they are 
doing a magnificent job. The American 
fighting man will continue to do a mag- 
nificent job—in Vietnam, in Berlin, in 
the Caribbean, or wherever he is needed. 

Every young man who served with the 
Armed Forces during the cold war 
period this bill covers, faced the real 
possibility of being sent into combat. 
And, unfortunate as it may be, every 
young man who serves in the foreseeable 
future faces the same possibility. 

We have here an opportunity to express 
our gratitude to these men by helping 
them return to civilian life better 
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equipped to provide a good, full life for 
themselves and their families. And, at 
the same time, the whole Nation will 
benefit—as it has benefited from the 
World War II and Korean GI bills 
from the group of educated, productive 
young Americans which will be the re- 
sult of this bill’s passage. This bill is a 
great investment in our country’s future, 
and it will pay tremendous benefits. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, the attempt of a 
few to make political capital out of the 
fact that the present administration has 
supported a more modest measure than 
the one before us. The fact remains 
that the last Republican administration, 
also in office during the cold war period, 
would not support any measure along 
these lines. That is the record. There 
is little credit for the GOP in that record. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, because 
we are a democratic Nation and because 
we honor our commitments to fellow na- 
tions we are engaged in bitter conflict 
against the forces of aggression. Because 
we value freedom above life itself and 
because attacks upon freedom anywhere 
in the world are attacks upon our own, 
we have been forced to take steps to 
strengthen our defenses and to insure 
our military readiness. We have had to 
step up drastically our draft and may 
have Reserve calls. We have had to in- 
terrupt the pursuits of many of our 
young men and put them at the disposal 
of their country. 

Despite these overriding conditions we 
find the compulsory draft most distaste- 
ful. It is contrary to our national tem- 
perament. We do not like to pick or 
choose among our citizens some who 
must bear the civic duty of defending 
their country while others further their 
education, training, or careers at their 
expense. We sense the injustice of a plan 
whereby some Americans must forfeit 2 
to 4 years of their lives insuring the 
freedom of all and return to civilian life 
greatly behind those who did not serve. 

And yet the compulsory draft is neces- 
sary. The exigencies of these trying 
times are such that we must have a large 
and strong Armed Forces ready at a 
moment’s notice to send wherever we may 
need them. The draft is the most effec- 
tive way of supplementing the number 
of men who volunteer. 

But the personal sacrifices which the 
men who serve in our Armed Forces make 
whether they enlist or are drafted are 
enormous. What is eminently more un- 
just than the compulsory draft, there- 
fore, is our failure to help these men 
make the difficult transition back to 
civilian life. 

The obligation to serve and defend 
one’s country does not warrant a reward. 
It necessarily accompanies what Presi- 
dent Kennedy once called the burden 
and glory of freedom. I do not consider 
readjustment assistance, however, as 
being in any sense a reward. It is in one 
respect restitution to those young men 
and women who bear a disproportionate 
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share of the burden of freedom. It is an 
attempt to restore to them precious op- 
portunities lost through service. The 
cold war GI bill will help the veterans 
to regain these lost opportunities. An 
education allowance of $100 a month for 
a single veteran and $150 a month for a 
veteran with more than one dependent 
will enable post-Korean veterans to ob- 
tain college level and below college level 
training in trade, vocational, and tech- 
nical schools. Guaranteed and direct 
home loans will assist the cold war vet- 
erans in purchasing homes and resettling 
their families. Job placement assistance 
and preference in Federal employment 


will help the veterans become self-sup-' 


porting members of the civilian work 
force. 

We are all aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
in today’s world it is imperative that 
every American obtain as much educa- 
tion and training as he is capable of re- 
ceiving. The demands of the labor 
market for better educated and trained 
workers are only one reason. The re- 
quirements of citizenship in a 20th cen- 
tury democracy are another. We in the 
89th Congress realize the importance of 
education and we have demonstrated 
again and again our commitment. We 
have passed numerous measures de- 
signed to improve the quality of educa- 
tion and to increase educational op- 
portunity at all levels. We would be 
grossly inconsistent, therefore, if we 
failed to pass the cold war GI bill. We 
have already passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education and the Higher 
Education Acts of 1965, aimed at raising 
the general level of our grade, high 
schools and colleges, and to make them 
available to all students. We also en- 
acted the special Head Start and Job 
Corps programs to assist disadvantaged 
and deprived youth. Will we continue 
any longer to penalize the men who de- 
fend us and insure our safety? Will 
equal educational opportunity extend to 
all Americans except the cold war vet- 
erans? 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson once 
said: 

The classroom—not the trench—is the 
frontier of freedom. 


Therefore we must not deny any part 
of our citizenry access to the classroom. 
We must not deny those who defend our 
democracy from participating fully in it. 
The cold war GI bill will open to the post- 
Korean veteran educational doors which 
might otherwise remain closed. It will 
help him to help himself and to make 
positive contributions to the progress of 
the country. We have only to look at the 
results of the World War II and the 
Korean GI bills to see how the veterans 
can enrich our Nation. The thousands of 
teachers, engineers, doctors, nurses, elec- 
tricians, and mechanics who received 
their education and training under the 
previous bills, left quite an impressive 
academic record. Not only did they raise 
the educational level of the country but 
they also stiffened the fiber of our col- 
leges and vocational schools. They be- 
came responsible homeowners and tax- 
payers. It is even estimated that the 
better educated, higher earning veterans 
through their higher taxes will pay back 
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the entire cost of the program twice and 
possibly three times in the course of a 
lifetime. We can expect similar results 
when our post-Korean veterans leave the 
battlefield and reenter the classroom. 
We owe them at least the same chance. 
I am proud to cosponsor the bill that will 
give them that chance, 

The cold war GI bill like the World 
War II and Korean GI bills makes no 
distinction between those servicemen 
who serve in actual areas of combat and 
those who serve here at home. The pur- 
pose of the bill, after all, is not to reward 
the serviceman because he risked life and 
limb but to give him a reasonable chance 
of regaining the education and job op- 
portunities he lost through service. The 
provisions of the bill are certainly not 
extravagant and in all likelihood the 
post-Korean veteran too will more 
than pay for the cost of the program. 
Although the cold war GI bill will prob- 
ably be a profitable investment, it is more 
than simply a case of spending money 
to make money. It is an investment in 
the people and the future of this country 
and it is certainly in the American tradi- 
tion of self-help. There is no handout 
and no unemployment compensation in- 
volved just the possibility of becoming 
educated citizens, trained workers, and 
homeowners. The initiative and the 
hard work are still left up to the veterans. 
Without readjustment assistance, how- 
ever, they have little hope. The cold war 
GI bill will salvage valuable skills and 
talents which we as a nation can ill- 
afford to lose. It will help post- 
Korean veterans overcome readjustment 
obstacles greater in many ways than 
those facing World War II and Korean 
War veterans. Education and training 
are indispensable to today’s work force. 
A much higher level of both is required 
today than in 1945 or 1955. In addition, 
the cost of education like the cost of 
living in general has skyrocketed since 
the end of World War II and the Korean 
war. In view of these conditions the 
need of the cold war GI for assistance 
exceeds that of his predecessors. One 
thing is certain, the need for veteran 
readjustment assistance is acute. We 
cannot any longer as Americans deny 
them that help. 

Mr. Speaker, the cold war GI bill is 
outstanding in both its urgency and its 
justice. It is a bill which I strongly sup- 
port, which my constituents strongly 
support, and which the whole American 
people strongly support. I now encour- 
age my distinguished colleagues to take 
swift and positive action under this over- 
whelming mandate. We must enact the 
cold war GI bill. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. HECH- 
LER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will benefit thousands of West Vir- 
ginians, and I support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the finest invest- 
ments this Nation ever made was the 
World War II and Korean GI bill of 
rights. It enabled millions of Ameri- 
cans to obtain an education and thereby 
strengthened the Nation. Under the 
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World War II GI bill, 122,460 West Vir- 
ginians who had served in the Armed 
Forces received educational assistance; 
and 37,445 Korean conflict veterans from 
West Virginia received such aid. I am 
informed by the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs that 103,201 
West Virginians who have served in vari- 
ous branches of the armed services since 
1955 will now be eligible under the terms 
of the new bill. The guaranteed and di- 
rect home loan features of this bill, as 
well as other provisions will prove very 
helpful, and I am proud to have intro- 
duced a companion bill along these lines. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill and urge its enact- 
ment. Although I originally sponsored a 
bill granting more liberal benefits to our 
cold war veterans, Iam happy to cast my 
vote for H.R. 12410. 

This type of legislation is both com- 
passionate and practical. From the hu- 
man standpoint, we must remember that 
any young man called into service stands 
just as ready to enter combat as any 
other. At any moment, in any place in 
the world, conflict could break out that 
would require our young men to risk 
their lives for freedom. Although pres- 
ently our troops are engaged in Viet- 
nam, they could have been in Lebanon in 
1958, or Berlin in 1961, or Cuba in 1962. 
It was only by the barest chance that the 
men in the armed services at that time 
are not combat veterans today. Because 
of their willingness to serve, they deserve 
the same consideration as those who are 
risking their lives in Vietnam or who did 
so over a decade ago in Korea. 

Practically speaking, this legislation is 
one of the best investments, with the 
highest rate of return of any single item 
in the current or past budget. 

Investment in the human resource 
pays limitless dividends. Aside from the 
billions of dollars paid back into the 
economy because of the training of vet- 
erans under the provisions of this and 
previous GI bills, we cannot even esti- 
mate the influence that the educated 
man or woman has upon his or her chil- 
dren in terms of aspiration, values and 
awareness of national needs. 

I have thousands of students attend- 
ing college in my district at a large State 
university and several community col- 
leges. Since Iam only a dime away from 
those young people I am well aware of 
the problems that they face trying to 
finish their education with limited 
financial means. Far too often the ones 
struggling the hardest are veterans of 
the Armed Forces. They were willing to 
serve their country when it called upon 
them. I hope that this Congress will 
reciprocate by passing this bill now that 
they are in need. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as a spon- 
sor of this bill, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, few people will recall 
what the initials “GI” stand for, since 
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they were first heard in the American 
idiom 25 years ago. Those of us who can 
recall the oversized—or worse still, the 
undersized—shoes, moth-eaten horse 
blankets—wrap leggins and olive drab 
longjohns cut by the Klan costumer, 
cannot forget that these letters stood 
for “General issue.” 

General issue meant that somewhere, 
hidden away in the loft of the War De- 
partment, a descendant of Rumpelstilt- 
skin drew a mental picture of the aver- 
age American male, 

This average American male was put 
together like a patchwork quilt. The 
Army clothing specialist took the feet of 
a Kentucky backwoodsman, the should- 
ers of a Texan, the thighs of an Oregon 
tree-topper, the calves of a Tennessee 
ridgerunner, one arm from a North 
Carolina cottonpicker and the other from 
a south Brooklyn straphanger. He put 
them together and added a waist band 
modeled on the Lincoln Highway and 
this became the general issue of clothing 
which was handed to freshmen recruits 
of the class of 1940. This class was truly 
average because it was both underage 
and overage. 

The motivation of this calculated mis- 
fitting was a bit of pure military psycho- 
logical genius: 

The enlistee who put on his Army uni- 
form for the first time looked into the 
mirror and could not wait to get to the 
front where he could dig a foxhole and 
get out of sight to cover his shame. 

The Army, however, was not without 
compassion. It, too, recognized that gen- 
eral issue left the soldier far short of 
being one of the world’s 10 best-dressed 
men, or for that matter, even a com- 
petitor in a Watusi-Burundi fashion 
contest. 

It demonstrated this compassion by 
covering the whole collection of sags, 
stretches, seams and scratches with a 
magnificent great coat. This great coat, 
complete with brass buttons that turned 
green on the 17th of March 1918, was 
belted in the back midway between the 
shoulders and the hem for a very defi- 
nite purpose. Since its collar covered 
the man’s head and its hem reached to 
his heels, by noting the belt in the back 
and the middle row of buttons in the 
front, you could determine: (a) where 
the middle of the man was and (b) which 
end to feed. It also served a very prac- 
tical purpose: In the event the man 
tripped on the hem in front, his buddy 
could grab the belt in the back to save 
him from falling down. 

Looking back at the $21-a-month Van- 
ity Fair costume of 1940 and the ex- 
quisite models of today with green berets, 
shiny boots and tinted fabrics from pale 
blue to lustrous suntan, one can surely 
say that Mr. McNamara must be doing 
something right. 

I think today we in the House are doing 
something right. 

We are not only recalling what the 
Nation’s GI needed 20 years ago when 
we reported the first GI bill, we are re- 
calling that many of us are in the Con- 
gress today because of the benefits of the 
GI bill. I realize this may not be the best 
reason for reinstating its benefits in the 
minds of some. 
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However, no one can deny that the 
GI bill of 1946 was the most magnificent, 
effective, the most fair and equal measure 
ever propounded by any legislative body 
in the history of man. 

It made sense then and it makes sense 
today. 

It makes sense as an adjustment to 
make up today to the soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen of our Nation some measure 
of the time and opportunities they lost 
while serving in the Armed Forces. It 
makes sense because everyone who en- 
rolls in a program under this bill will 
emerge a better educated, better living 
and better taxpaying American. 

It makes sense because it requires no 
complicated bureaucratic administration 
or direction. It simply puts the money 
where the man is so that he can enroll 
in a school or college of his choice. Iam 
gratified as one who acknowledges his 
debt to the GI bill to be one of the spon- 
sors of the bill before us today. 

This is truly a general issue bill. The 
issue, however, is not between those who 
support and those who oppose it, because 
there can be no sensible opposition to this 
bill. Rather, the general issue is that 
those who serve us in war and times of 
national need will not be deprived of the 
benefits they rightly deserve in order to 
attend to their own needs in years to 
come. 

The clothing did not fit in 1940, but 
this bill fits the frame, the posture and 
strength of our day. I strongly advocate 
its immediate passage as a memorial to 
those who will not be on hand to share 
in its benefits and as a meaningful com- 
mitment to those who will return and 
have a right to expect our grateful ap- 
preciation and support. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 and 
urge its passage. 

H.R. 12410 provides a permanent pro- 
gram of educational and training assist- 
ance for individuals serving in the 
Armed Forces, discharged after January 
31, 1955. The bill also extends the Vet- 
erans’ Administration home loan guar- 
antee program, provides non-service- 
connected medical care to post-Korean 
veterans on the same basis as veterans of 
earlier wars, and establishes a number 
of miscellaneous provisions. This legis- 
lation contains the better aspects of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. 

The American people recognize that 
universal military service must be a na- 
tional policy. The shape of the interna- 
tional world which developed after World 
War II forced the United States to main- 
tain a strong military posture, and the 
Korean war was a manifestation of the 
new international scene. It was recog- 
nized then, and we are about to reaffirm 
this recognition, that this Nation ought 
to provide some means for the young men 
and women who served in the Armed 
Forces to help them readjust to civilian 
life. While it is true that the need for 
this assistance never really disappeared, 
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the assistance itself has; and we are now 
in a position to restore it on a permanent 
basis. The Congress can now reaffirm 
for the young men and women who 
served, and even now serve in military 
service during the cold war, that national 
principle that we are ready and willing 
to assist them in the task of assuming 
the responsibilities of civilian life just 
as we have done all we can to assist them 
with the responsibilities of military serv- 
ice. 

Americans are not by nature or incli- 
nation a warlike people, and the need for 
universal military service must always 
be viewed by Americans as a burdensome 
but necessary responsibility. When it is 
necessary for the Nation to ask for this 
responsibility, and a we take pride in 
the response of our youth, it would be 
wrong not to take steps to assist in a 
concrete way the readjustment to pro- 
ductive and happy civilian life. 

I believe that the House should move 
swiftly and firmly to ratify this excellent 
and responsible bill, knowing that H.R. 
12410 has received the endorsement of 
our great national veterans organiza- 
tions, among them, the American Legion, 
the American Veterans of World War II. 
the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Jewish 
War Veterans, knowing that it is the 
product of years of study and effort on 
the part of our committee, and knowing 
that now is the time. 

Mr. Speaker, past experience under the 
World War II and the Korean GI bills of 
rights indicates clearly that the benefits 
to the Nation as a whole by far outweigh 
the cost of the program. In my own 
district, thousands of veterans and their 
families benefited from the previous 
legislation because of the opportunity to 
secure education and training. The en- 
tire community has benefited from the 
increased earning power of the veteran. 
In this tradition, all communities will 
continue, now under the new program, 
to reap the benefits. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support this bill and to make a brief 
observation, It has been referred to as 
a peacetime GI bill. It has been re- 
ferred to as a cold war GI bill, but I am 
constrained to remind the House that 
since January 31, 1955, this country has 
been engaged from time to time in situ- 
ations that were hot, and that, in fact, 
were not cold. I think, of course, today 
of Vietnam. I think back to Laos and to 
the Cuban crisis. I call attention to the 
struggle in the Dominican Republic and 
the Lebanese expedition. Taiwan, Que- 
moy, and Matsu, are well documented in 
the record books. There was a Berlin 
crisis, where the flower of American 
youth looked death and destruction in 
the face. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in the last 10 years 
American servicemen have from time to 
time, in a series of crises, been subjected 
to grave danger and, of course, we all 
know the sad fact that many have paid a 
high price in these times in the service 
of our country. 

I point these facts out in order to show 
that all has not been sweetness and light 
and that our military men are not and 
have not been simply barracks soldiers. 
They deserve the consideration of the 
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benefits which we offer in this bill and 
which should flow from a grateful 
nation. 

I urge that every Member of the House 
indicate his appreciation to our service- 
men and servicewomen by voting for this 
piece of meritorious legislation. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support H.R. 
12410 which would bring about the long 
overdue educational benefits to our serv- 
icemen. I introduced legislation sim- 
ilar to this bill we are passing today on 
May 6, 1965. My H.R. 7977 would go 
further than the legislation we are con- 
sidering today and I think that most of 
us would like to see these benefits ex- 
tended to our men who are fighting so 
gallantly for our country. Nevertheless, 
this appears to be the best we can do to- 
day and I give this bill my strong support. 

I want to say a word about a phrase 
that is heard once in a while regarding 
these benefits. Some refer to these as 
fringe benefits for our servicemen. 
Nothing could be further from the case. 
These are rightful benefits which should 
universally accompany the service of 
men and women for our country. 
Everyone knows that the serviceman’s 
pay is very low. I consider these as a 
rightful claim they have on their coun- 
try for the years they have spent in our 
Armed Forces. No better investment 
can be made in the future of our coun- 
try or the future of these youths than 
the enactment of this legislation. 

It is my earnest hope that we will con- 
sider some of the portions of this bill 
which have been cut out so the cold 
war GI bill will be as comprehensive and 
as helpful as the benefits which World 
War II servicemen received. We should 
do no less and I will continue to work 
for these improved benefits. 

Once again we see the strange process 
of the Bureau of the Budget which short- 
changes veterans while adding on the 
fat in bureaucratic agencies which are 
administering already wasteful pro- 
grams. I will show the President 100 
places he can trim some fat from his 
gigantic, record-breaking budget rath- 
er than shortchange our veteran. Vet- 
eran benefits are already low and I hate 
to see us perpetuate this second-class 
citizenship for the general veterans class. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the motion, and in support 
of the legislation, the new permanent 
version of the GI bill of rights as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

This is legislation which I feel is long 
overdue. In fact I have myself intro- 
duced similar legislation in previous 
years. But I confess I had almost lost 
hope that we could ever look for its en- 
actment, not only because of opposition 
at the other end of the avenue, but also 
because of opposition here within this 
House as well. I am glad that the in- 
creased fighting in Vietnam has now 
changed all that, and I am prepared to 
give full support to the version of the 
bill as reported out of the committee. 

Certainly many of us may feel that 
the sums provided in this bill ought to 
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be larger. But we do have to face up to 
the fiscal realities of the situation. And 
we are making, I feel, a very important 
and significant start in the program out- 
lined here. 

Few pieces of legislation were ever 
more important or more universally 
hailed than the original GI bill that fol- 
lowed World War II. It made possible 
an orderly readjustment to civilian life 
for those men who had had their lives 
and careers interrupted by military serv- 
ice. It also gave higher education a tre- 
mendous boost, one that is still being felt, 
and one that has helped these institu- 
tions be better prepared to handle the 
greatly increased educational demands of 
our current crop of young college-age 
men and women. 

Surely this Nation ought to do no less 
for those who have served or are serving 
their country in uniform during these 
days of technical peace, which are actu- 
ally days of half war and half peace, a 
situation we have long referred to as 
the cold war. These men and women 
are not serving their country exactly on 
a voluntary basis. The draft is calling 
many of them, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to the colors. Their education, 
and their chance to get themselves safely 
embarked on a civilian career, have been 
interrupted by military service. And this 
disruption has come not merely to those 
who find themselves stationed in the hot- 
spots of the cold war: Berlin, Lebanon, 
the Dominican Republic, and now Viet- 
nam. It has come just as well to all the 
others, too. They also serve who carry 
out military assignments elsewhere than 
on the frontlines. That is why I support 
the decision of the committee, Mr. 
Speaker, not to limit this legislation just 
to those who, perhaps by mere chance, 
happened to be assigned to combat situ- 
ations. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Treacue] for his leadership 
in this legislation. I hope his motion 
will be overwhelmingly supported by this 
House. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
since first arriving in Congress in 1961, 
I have introduced and vigorously fought 
for a cold war GI bill that would enable 
the multitude of men who have greatly 
contributed toward the security of this 
Nation during these troubled times to re- 
ceive, in the form of educational and 
other opportunities, recognition and rec- 
ompense for their unselfish efforts in 
behalf of this great Nation. 

Therefore, it is with great pleasure 
that I join my colleagues of this 89th 
3 in voting unanimously for H.R. 

Great sacrifice, devotion and diligence 
have been called for from those who 
have been placed in military service by 
the demands of a world striving for 
peace amidst a sea of turmoil. Their 
lives and careers have been disrupted by 
these demands leaving them, in many 
instances, at a distinct disadvantage 
educationally, professionally, and finan- 
cially. 

It is the purpose of this bill that this 
inequity be largely removed by provid- 
ing our veterans of this very heated cold 
war with an opportunity to regain an 
equitable footing through educational 
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and other assistance provided by a 
grateful government. 

This legislation is not only a worthy 
expression of gratitude and a means of 
assistance to our veterans but, more- 
over, it is an investment in the economy 
and future of our country—a proven in- 
vestment that has provided great divi- 
dends in the past. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering the present bill, H.R. 12410, the 
House is following reliable precedents and 
accepting a responsibility we should be 
proud to undertake. I am confident 
the House will approve, by an over- 
whelming margin, this bill to provide 
educational and other readjustment 
benefits for those men and women who 
serve their country in a time of national 
peril. 

We have only to look at the records of 
the GI bill of rights programs enacted, 
first, for World War II veterans and, sub- 
sequently, for veterans of the Korean 
war to appreciate the significance of 
what we are doing today. Despite some 
imperfections in the World War II pro- 
gram—which were corrected in the 
Korean war program and in the present 
bill—millions of young Americans were 
enabled to overcome the disruptions of 
wartime and get a new start in life, with 
more education and training, better 
housing, help in finding a job or estab- 
lishing a business. 

The entire country benefitted. Post- 
war adjustment problems were reduced 
to a minimum. The civilian economy 
picked up immediate strength. Personal 
opportunities were enlarged. And the 
Nation received large numbers of well- 
educated and highly trained young people 
who have since become an indispensable 
bulwark during the stresses and strains 
of the cold war. 

It is this experience, Mr. Speaker, 
which I think accounts for the absence of 
any discernible opposition to the pur- 
poses of the present legislation. Though 
there have been differences of approach, 
the committee bill impresses me as an 
effective and equitable compromise. It 
recognizes the country’s debt to those 
who have assumed the risks of military 
service at a time when the cold war can 
become hot at almost any point on the 
globe. It provides the assistance and 
incentive returning veterans will need to 
make successful readjustments to civilian 
life. And it invests in the future of our 
country in a way that is guaranteed to 
pay huge dividends. 

In yesterday’s Newark Sunday News, 
Mr. Speaker, additional arguments are 
advanced in support of the present bill. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
happy to include the editorial and bring 
its persuasive reasonableness to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. 

For Comp War Gis 

At last heeding the precedents established 
by the GI bill of rights for veterans of World 
War II and Korea, Congress is moving toward 


passage of a similar benefit system for those 
technically known as cold war veterans. 
Some Congressman and previous adminis- 
trations had opposed the bill for the latest 
generation of U.S. fighting men. Their argu- 
ment: Peacetime service under cold war con- 
ditions did not warrant the vast expenditure 
of money that would be necessary. Now, the 
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thinking has changed because no one, despite 
the lack of a formal declaration of war, can 
regard Vietnam, or even the Dominican 
police action, as anything but hot. 

Another argument in support of the cur- 
rent measure can be found in statistics the 
Veterans’ Administration published in 1956, 
when the World War II bill expired. A sur- 
vey showed that the average income of vet- 
erans who trained under the bill increased 
51 percent in 6 years, while that of nonvet- 
erans in the same age group had increased 
19 percent. 

But perhaps most significant is the mean- 
ing the cold war bill would have for Ameri- 
can fighting men in the field. Too often, 
and without justice, today’s servicemen have 
been depicted as the dropouts, the under- 
educated and the unskilled waging some- 
one else’s war. The passage of the new GI 
bill would help refute such a description, 
and prove those back home do care and 
understand the sacrifices being made. 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, as a spon- 
sor of a measure to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who have served 
since the Korean war, I enthusiastically 
support H.R. 12410, the cold war GI bill. 
I am very glad that this extremely im- 
portant subject has come up in the House 
early in this session for this legislation 
deserves to be immediately and favorably 
acted upon. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this 
bill comes before us under a procedure 
which bars any amendments. It does 
not seem equitable to give the more re- 
cent veterans less than the Korean vet- 
erans received, particularly in view of the 
increased cost of living. I am hopeful 
that at some stage of the legislative proc- 
ess it will be possible to increase the 
monthly allowances to at least the level 
received under the Korean war GI bill. 

Our experience with readjustment 
benefit programs for veterans of the Sec- 
ond World War and the Korean war has 
clearly indicated the value of such a pro- 
gram. Through GI benefits, millions of 
ex-servicemen have been aided in trying 
to make up for the years lost from civil- 
ian life and have been able to establish 
themselves in useful, productive occupa- 
tions with a resultant beneficial effect 
on our economy. 

The same problems of readjustment 
and economic dislocation that veterans 
faced 11 years ago are faced today by 
thousands of young men returning from 
service in the Armed Forces. These 
young men have been forced to disrupt 
their lives and careers to serve their 
country throughout the world. After 
completing their service, these men face 
not only the serious problem of adapting 
back to civilian life, but also find them- 
selves far behind those in their age 
group who were able to pursue their 
schooling and their careers. 

The cold war GI bill gives us an oppor- 
tunity to balance this situation by afford- 
ing the veteran who has sacrificed sev- 
eral years of his life a chance to catch up 
with his nonveteran counterparts whose 
lives were not disrupted by military 
service. 

The two previous GI bills have unques- 
tionably proved to be a wise and just in- 
vestment. Support of the legislation 
before us today would certainly be appre- 
ciated by all the countless thousands of 
men who have served our country in the 
past decade and by those of us who wish 
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to return to them in some small measure 
the opportunities they missed while in 
the service of our Nation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs for reporting out this bill, H.R. 
12410, known as the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966. 

This legislation provides educational 
assistance for all veterans serving in the 
Armed Forces and discharged after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. This will give the veter- 
an college level training and training in 
trade or vocational or technical schools. 
Part-time training is permitted. 

This legislation will be outstanding rec- 
ognition by our Government for the 
patriotic service rendered by our veter- 
ans during these critical times. Sacri- 
fices must be made to protect ourselves 
and future generations against the pow- 
erful onslaught of the international con- 
spiracy for global enslavement engi- 
neered by the leaders of world commu- 
nism. 

The vast majority of veterans who 
benefit by this bill have made a sacri- 
fice by serving their country at a period 
of years when most of them could take 
advantage of training and educational 
advancement in civilian life. This legis- 
lation not only provides for educational 
opportunities but also for guaranteed 
and direct home loans non-service- 
connected medical care, preference in 
Federal employment, job counseling and 
job placement assistance, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil relief, and other numerous 
favorable readjustments on legislation 
pertaining to World War II and Korean 
veterans. 

I was one of the 182 World War I veter- 
ans who served in the 78th Congress. I 
attended caucuses during February and 
March in 1943 with about 80 World War 
I congressional World War I veterans 
and the original GI bill of rights for 
veterans was formulated by our group. 
Before that session of Congress ad- 
journed, the GI bill of rights for the 
8 War II veterans was enacted into 
aw. 

The World War I veterans of that day 
were a dedicated group who had come 
through the experience of Government 
neglect when they returned after their 
discharge from their service in World 
War I. There was no such thing as a 
bill of rights for World War I veterans 
during those difficult years when they 
were discharged to reenter civilian life 
after discharge in 1919 and 1920. 

I have supported all practical legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the returning vet- 
erans from World War II, Korea, and 
this legislation which will be a great help 
and aid to the cold war veterans of the 
last 10 years, including the boys who 
served in the Vietnam crisis. 

I do hope the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee will, in this session of Congress, 
give some special attention to thousands 
of World War I veterans who, today, are 
trying to meet the high cost of living on 
inadequate pensions; many as low as $78 
per month. The legislation enacted in 
past Congresses has not been much aid 
to the World War I veterans and in a 
great number of cases the recent veter- 
ans’ legislation has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of Government aid to the service- 
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men of 40-odd years ago. Their ranks 
and numbers today are few and the least 
our Government should do is to ade- 
quately take care of the few remaining 
from 1917 to 1920. 

I hope that this bill will receive a unan- 
imous vote of the House of Representa- 
tives and also of the other body and 
signed by the President without any 
amendments. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, we con- 
sider today an act for veterans’ educa- 
tional assistance which is a most impor- 
tant and significant piece of legislation. 
I am pleased to rise in support of this 
legislation. 

While I do note that the bill reported 
upon favorably by the House Veterans’ 
Committee—H.R. 12410—differs in some 
regards from the bill I introduced; and 
while I would like to have seen a GI bill 
contain provisions equal to those pro- 
vided for the Korean veterans, the bill 
we consider today is nevertheless a sub- 
stantial improvement over the original 
recommendations made by the adminis- 
tration, and does provide important aid 
to all veterans serving from February 1, 
1955, into the indefinite future. 

The main consideration today is to 
assure our servicemen and veterans that 
they will have the opportunity to pursue 
their education and receive other aid in 
readjustment to civilian life. This bill 
provides that assurance and, therefore, 
has my wholehearted support. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in rising in support of this 
bill to provide education and training 
benefits for the veterans of this country. 

As the report of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs makes clear, this legis- 
lation is not intended to be a blank check 
or to completely subsidize the cost of a 
veteran’s education. It is a carefully 
drawn measure which is based on the 
sound principle that the veteran, in 
many cases, will more effectively utilize 
the aid available to him if he is required 
to make a contribution from his own 
resources. 

It is based further on the equally sound 
principle that the veteran has made 
sacrifices for his country and that it is 
both fitting and proper to provide the 
assistance that will enable him to begin 
or complete the educational dreams and 
plans that were interrupted by his serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, education and training 
assistance for the veterans of this coun- 
try dates back to 1944. The history of 
this legislation, particularly that of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, makes very clear that it has met 
with marked success. 

This is a practical and warranted in- 
vestment in our most important re- 
source, our people, and I urge that it be 
approved and implemented without 
delay. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
support H.R. 12410. This cold war GI 
bill sponsored by my colleague, Congress- 
man OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas, is an excel- 
lent piece of legislation. 

On July 28, 1965, I introduced a cold 
war GI bill. A number of other Mem- 
bers introduced similar bills. It seems to 
me that this in itself is an ample demon- 
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stration that the Members of this House 
feel the necessity of this legislation as a 
matter of conscience. Now we are united 
behind H.R. 12410 because the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs has done an ad- 
mirable job on bringing together the 
various points of view that were involved 
in the numerous bills. 

The original World War I GI bill of 
rights expired in 1955. Lesser benefits 
were voted for the veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict, and these expired in 1965. 
I believe that all men and women who 
have served in the Armed Forces in this 
“twilight zone” called the cold war in 
which there is neither peace nor war, but 
often combat, deserve the same consid- 
eration we extended to other veterans. 

The enactment of a new GI bill has a 
double advantage. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity to repay our young men and 
women for their sacrifice. Secondly, the 
original GI bill has already proved a wise 
investment. From it have come thou- 
sands of better educated, better trained, 
more highly skilled citizens who have 
greatly enriched the mainstream of 
American life. Incidentally, they also 
have a greater capacity to earn money 
and consequently, they pay more taxes. 

I, myself, like dozens of other Members 
of this House, enjoyed the benefits of the 
original GI bill of rights. Following my 
service in World War II I completed my 
education and professional training as a 
lawyer under the GI bill. For many of 
us here in the House today, the educa- 
tional opportunities we received opened 
the paths that eventually led to our pub- 
lic service as Members of Congress. 

It seems to me only fair that those 
men and women have kept secure the 
periphery of the free world during the 
cold war are entitled to the gratitude of 
the Republic. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this measure, although as a mat- 
ter of principle, I regret that it came 
up under suspension, thus prohibiting 
amendments which might have made it 
a better bill. 

I join other Members who have ex- 
pressed their concern over the opposi- 
tion of the executive branch to certain 
provisions of this measure. I believe it 
to be completely inconsistent for the ad- 
ministration to oppose this bill while 
doling out millions of dollars in dubious 
spending schemes. We could easily 
achieve the economies necessary to meet 
objections to this measure by cutting 
the fat out of the foreign aid program, 
eliminating fraud and mismanagement 
of the poverty program, and scaling 
down the misuse of funds in our agri- 
cultural programs. 

Our country remains the world’s great- 
est power because of the high caliber of 
our servicemen. This is especially so in 
wartime situations when we are proudly 
served by our civilian armies, the men 
who serve during a period of crisis, then 
return to permanent peaceful pursuits, 
It is to meet their needs that we process 
this bill this afternoon. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the cold war GI bill. 

I returned recently from an extensive 
tour of U.S. operations in Vietnam. In 
talking with hundreds of our servicemen, 
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I found that a concern uppermost in 
their minds was the opportunities they 
would find waiting them upon their re- 
turn to civilian life. The Congress has 
a solemn obligation to broaden and 
strengthen those opportunities and I be- 
lieve that the pending legislation is a 
sound measure which can help fulfill that 
obligation. 

The cold war GI bill will meet the 
problem of giving the veteran an equal 
chance in our competitive society. It 
provides for assistance in obtaining edu- 
cational objectives through monthly al- 
lowances. Home and farm loan assist- 
ance will also be included. 

In a nation whose concepts of govern- 
ment are such that compulsory military 
service is considered a temporary emer- 
gency measure, this bill provides just 
compensation for those whom we call to 
service. In addition, it strengthens the 
educational and economic fiber of our 
country, and by so doing, contributes to 
the betterment of all our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this well-justified and 
badly needed legislation has my whole- 


hearted support, 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support H.R. 12410, the new GI 
bill of rights. It is the least we can do 
for veterans of military service in this 
seemingly permanent period of interna- 
tional conflict. 

Moreover, this is legislation which I 
have urged for a long time. I am sorry 
only that it does not go as far as the ben- 
efit programs which we granted to veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea. Rising 
prices have pushed up the cost of educa- 
tion since those days and I believe this 
bill should have reflected that fact. 

Nevertheless, this bill has the merit of 
being a permanent program applying to 
those whose service occurred or will oc- 
cur after January 31, 1955, when eligi- 
bility under the old program expired. 
This is fairer than the more limited pro- 
gram approved last year by the Senate 
which, I hope, will not approve the House 
version. 

This bill will provide educational and 
job training benefit allowances for vet- 
erans and, in addition, will furnish cer- 
tain medical benefits, a home loan guar- 
antee program and preference for em- 
ployment in the Federal civil service. 

Last year, seeking to get a new GI bill 
going, I introduced H.R. 9846 limited to 
veterans during periods of hostilities. I 
readily grant the justice of a general bill 
such as H.R. 12410, however, to assist all 
persons whose lives are disrupted by the 
requirements of our Nation's obligation 
to oppose Communist aggression whether 
or not they have been ordered to serve 
during periods of hostilities. 

A general bill is particularly war- 
ranted because there is some evidence 
that some well-endowed young men have 
used a protracted pursuit of education as 
a means of totally avoiding military 
service. 

I am, therefore, supporting this meas- 
ure wholeheartedly, although I feel we 
should have done more in some respects. 
Certainly, we can do no less. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the impor- 
tance of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966 to our Nation is so 
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great that it is deserving of nothing less 
than our unanimous support. What 
more proof do we need than the success- 
ful results of the World War II and 
Korean GI bills which enabled millions 
of returning veterans to complete or fur- 
ther their education after military serv- 
ice? When we consider the numbers of 
lawyers, teachers, doctors, scientists, 
technicians, and others whose skills and 
professional abilities are made possible 
through the benefits of the GI bills, it 
appears manifest that the extension of 
those benefits to those in military service 
since 1955 will contribute even further 
to the enrichment of our national life. 

With our system of selective induc- 
tion, it seems eminently fair to me that 
those who are called upon to sacrifice 
months and years from the pursuit of 
their chosen careers, while serving for 
small pay in the Armed Forces, should 
be given that extra incentive to push 
forward with their education when leav- 
ing the service. By extending this op- 
portunity through the provisions of new 
veterans readjustment legislation, we in- 
sure that these young people who are 
called to serve will not be forgotten in 
our society where rapid social and tech- 
nological change demand even greater 
specialization for the individual who 
wishes to play a significant role in this 
society. The boost given to our veter- 
ans by H.R. 12410 will bear witness to 
our desire that their service to their 
country is not to be considered neg- 
ligible. 

The many other fine provisions of this 
legislation. such as home loan assist- 
ance, VA hospital care, job counseling 
assistance, and service-connected dis- 
ability coverage, all deserve our unstint- 
ing support. This is good legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, both in the national inter- 
est and in the interest of fairplay for a 
select group who are called upon to give 
much for the rest of us. I am proud to 
be able to stand fully behind H.R. 12410, 
a significant new bill that will contribute 
much to American society. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place in 
the Recor the text of a letter to the Vet- 
erans’ Committee from Mr. Alfred 
Laureta, director of the department of 
labor and industrial relations for the 
State of Hawaii. Mr. Laureta states: 

We fully support the legislation which is 
being considered to provide veterans edu- 
cation and training benefits similar to those 


granted veterans of the Korean conflict and 
World War II. 

Inasmuch as the approval authority for 
apprenticeship and other on-the-job train- 
ing under Public Laws 346, 679, and 550 was 
assigned to our apprenticeship division, we 
were able to observe firsthand the high re- 
turns this investment paid to our returning 
veterans and the resulting benefits con- 
tributing to the general welfare of our State. 
Many of the veterans who received on-the- 
job training under the GI bills are now serv- 
ing on our joint apprenticeship committees 
and have assumed other responsible roles in 
their respective fields. 

We respectfully urge that proposed legis- 
lation to give assistance to veterans readjust- 
ing to civilian life make provision for those 
who will utilize apprenticeship or other job 
training to gain occupational skills. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the chairman of the House Veter- 
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ans’ Affairs Committee in bringing to the 
floor of the House for early action H.R. 
12410. I strongly support the enact- 
ment of this bill to grant educational and 
other benefits to the young men and 
women who have served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States since Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

The experience of our country with 
the World War II and Korean conflict 
GI bills has proven the need for this 
legislation. The veterans who received 
educational benefits and on-the-job 
training under the World War I and 
Korean conflict GI bills have con- 
tributed immeasurably to a better 
America through the education they re- 
ceived and the skills they acquired. 

Those who have served in our Armed 
Forces since January 31, 1955, deserve 
the benefits set forth in H.R. 12410. The 
assistance they will receive under this 
bill will enable all of them to be better 
prepared and more productive citizens 
of tomorrow. I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 12410. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my colleagues on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee for their 
foresight and efforts to bring this legis- 
lation to the floor. The current hostili- 
ties in Vietnam only underline and em- 
phasize the need for a law of this type. 

I first introduced a cold war veterans 
bill in 1961 and I am proud to say that I 
have supported all efforts to have a bill 
of this nature brought before the Con- 
gress since that time. 

Ever since the cutoff point of the GI 
bill of rights in 1955, American service- 
men have remained ready to defend 
America at any point on the globe. Ad- 
mittedly some have been called to face 
more imminent danger, but every soldier, 
sailor, airman, marine, and coastguards- 
man has been under the constant pres- 
sure of expected hazardous service. The 
chances are greater than ever that a 
serviceman will be called to serve in a 
combat area, perhaps to give his life, de- 
fending the American way of life. 

I think it only just that a country as 
great, rich, and powerful as ours ade- 
quately compensate a man for this serv- 
ice. There is to my mind no greater 
reward than that of offering education. 
The cost of providing these educational 
benefits is small when compared to the 
advantages to the Nation and to the 
veteran himself. Without education 
and training in today’s world, little is 
to be gained. But given a solid educa- 
tion the vistas become unlimited. 

We should not only provide the oppor- 
tunity for this reward, but we should in- 
sure that every man eligible is informed 
of the availability and urged to take 
part. I was amazed to learn that over 
one-half of all veterans eligible for edu- 
cational benefits after World War II and 
the Korean war never took advantage of 
the tremendous opportunities presented, 
The provisions of this law should be made 
eminently clear to servicemen not only 
during the term of service, but also after 
discharge and during the 8 years of 
eligibility. 

I might interject here that I have also 
offered a bill to allow veterans to trans- 
fer educational entitlement to their chil- 
dren. I strongly feel that this provision 
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would be in line with our emphasis on 
providing today’s youth with the educa- 
tion and training so necessary to compete 
and succeed in today’s world. Many 
veterans for various reasons forgo partic- 
ipation and I think it would be wise and 
with great foresight to greatly improve 
the futures of our children by allowing 
this transfer of educational benefits. 

I have limited my emphasis to the edu- 
cation and training aspects of this bill. 
We must also keep well in mind the home 
loan assistance, VA hospital care, job 
counseling assistance, preference in Fed- 
eral employment and other equally 
worthwhile and necessary provisions. 

I urge speedy enactment of H.R. 12410 
and I hope for a quick and complete im- 
plementation of the programs once 
passed. 

I would like to include at this point an 
editorial from the Newark Sunday News 
of February 6 concerning H.R. 12410: 

For Coro War GI's 

At last heeding the precedents established 
by the GI bill of rights for veterans of World 
War II and Korea, Congress is moving toward 
passage of a similar benefit system for those 
technically known as cold war veterans. 

Some Congressmen and previous admin- 
istrations had opposed the bill for the latest 
generation of U.S. fighting men. Their argu- 
ment: Peacetime service under cold war con- 
ditions did not warrant the vast expendi- 
ture of money that would be necessary. Now, 
the thinking has changed because no one, 
despite the lack of a formal declaration of 
war, can regard Vietnam, or even the Domin- 
ican police action, as anything but hot. 

Another argument in support of the cur- 
rent measure can be found in statistics the 
Veterans’ Administration published in 1956, 
when the World War II bill expired. A sur- 
vey showed that the average income of vet- 
erans who trained under the bill increased 
51 percent in 6 years, while that of nonvet- 
erans in the same age group increased 19 
percent. 

But perhaps most significant is the mean- 
ing the cold war bill would have for American 
fighting men in the field. Too often, and 
without justice, today’s servicemen have been 
depicted as the dropouts, the undereducated 
and the unskilled waging someone else's 
wars. The passage of the new GI bill would 
help refute such a description, and prove 
those back home do care and understand the 
sacrifices being made, 


Mr, SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to express my enthusiastic sup- 
port for this long-needed program of as- 
sistance for our dedicated and selfless 
veterans who have given so much to the 
cause of freedom. As a veteran of 444 
years’ service during World War II, I 
understand fully the hardships which 
face our young men in our troubled 
world. I believe this program will con- 
tribute much to the strength of our Na- 
tion by encouraging our veterans to re- 
turn to school and to receive the techni- 
cal and educational training so impor- 
tant to the Nation and to the personal 
success of the individual. 

I certainly am grateful to those law- 
makers who established the program for 
World War II veterans because without 
the assistance which I received, I would 
not have been able to receive my higher 
education. In view of this, it is most 
gratifying for me to participate in to- 
day’s actions so that our present-day 
veterans will receive the recognition 
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which those of us who served in World 
War II and in Korea were accorded. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my approval and support of 
H.R. 12410. 

The merits of the original GI bill of 
rights, more accurately known as the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1944, have never been seriously 
questioned. I believe it fair to say that 
of all the major bills enacted within ap- 
proximately the past two decades, this 
bill, and its companion bills prescribing 
various readjustment benefits for veter- 
ans, have been the most popular. 

However, those of our servicemen 
whose service fell within that period ex- 
tending from February 1, 1955, to the 
present date, received no readjustment 
benefits. This situation has been cor- 
rected by the present bill, in the event it 
should be enacted into law. 

The present bill, however, as good as it 
is, does not, in my opinion, go far enough. 
The so-called Korean GI bill provided for 
school assistance to GI’s at a rate of $110 
for those without dependents, $135 for 
those with one dependent, and $160 for 
those with two or more dependents. The 
present bill provides relief at the rate of 
$100 for recipients without dependents, 
$125 for those with one dependent, and 
$150 for those with two or more depend- 
ents. 

Moreover, the Korean bill furnished 
school assistance for 14 months for 
every month of military service, whereas 
the present bill furnishes such assistance 
on the basis of 1 month of school assist- 
ance for 1 month of service. 

I cannot agree that the veteran of the 
brutal Vietnam conflict is less entitled to 
readjustment benefits than the veteran of 
the Korean, or any other conflict. 

I therefore go on record as favoring an 
even stronger bill than the one which, 
hopefully, we shall soon enact. I sup- 
port this bill, however, on the principle 
that three-fourths of a loaf is better 
than none. 

I think it appropriate at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, to say a word about how 
our servicemen are conducting them- 
selves in Vietnam at the present time. 
I spent a week there, last December. 
I talked to hundreds of our servicemen, 
and to their officers, and to the native 
Vietnamese who are in touch with them. 

I can say, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion that this Nation has never had in 
the field a finer, more intelligent, well- 
behaved, harder hitting soldier than it 
now has in Vietnam. This is the almost 
universal concensus of those who know 
them best. 

The GI in Vietnam is one of our most 
effective ambassadors of good will. In 
general he knows why he is there, and 
what is to be done. In general, he does 
not complain. Significantly, those who 
are weeping loudest over the plight of 
our soldiers in Vietnam are not the sol- 
diers themselves. They accept their his- 
toric role, and play it with fortitude. 
Let all Americans take note of their he- 
roic behavior. 

It is possible that Utah will benefit 
more than any other State from this cold 
war GI bill. 

Since Utah has a higher percentage 
than any other State of its young people 
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finishing high school, it seems probable 
that a higher percentage of its young 
veterans will take advantage of these 
benefits. 

I note with pride that 49,000 Utah 
servicemen took advantage of the edu- 
cational benefits offered under the World 
War II GI bill, and that 21,000 Utahans 
used similar benefits under the Korean 
war GI bill. 

According to the 1960 census, my State 
showed the highest percentage in the 
Nation of high school graduates among 
residents 25 years and older, with 56 per- 
cent. It ranked second only to Colorado 
in the proportion of adults with college 
degrees, with 10.2 percent. 

As of last fall, college enrollment in 
Utah reached 56,334, or 5.6 percent of 
the total population. 

I can think of no other program in 
this generation that has done as much 
as the GI bills to raise the overall stand- 
ards of our country, The unprecedented 
prosperity we enjoy, including the his- 
toric boom we are in right now, are fed 
in large measure by talents trained un- 
der this program. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker I rise in strong support of H.R. 
12410, the bill providing assistance to 
servicemen involved in the defense of 
of our country. Last year alone, 1,365 
servicemen were killed in action in Viet- 
nam, and over 5,500 were wounded. 

The point I wish to make is this: dur- 
ing the same time that these men were 
risking their lives against an invisible 
jungle enemy, at home our Government 
was using the taxpayers’ money to coddle 
school dropouts, lawbreakers, beatniks, 
and other undesirables to participate in 
the so-called Great Society’s Job Corp. 
They were paid, in most cases, more 
money than our servicemen on the bat- 
tlefront. Our Government has paid 
travel expenses for Job Corp members to 
take extended Christmas vacations, 
when. servicemen had to get home the 
best way they could—if they were al- 
lowed to go home at all. 

I think the time has come, Mr. Speak- 
er, when we should recognize this fact— 
whether we are fighting a worldwide nu- 
clear war or one of these so-called limit- 
ed police actions such as we have been in- 
volved in in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic, the risk to the individual in 
battle is just as great either way. This 
fact has not been recognized since 
Korea, and I feel the passage of H.R. 
12410 is the least that we should do to 
show our appreciation to these gallant 
men. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the passage of H.R. 12410, the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966, demonstrates the continuing con- 
cern of the Congress to provide benefits 
for those who serve in the Armed Forces. 

At a time when the youth of our Na- 
tion are actively engaged in combat and 
increased draft calls disrupt the lives 
and educations of more and more young 
men, it is our responsibility to provide 
the benefits which were provided by the 
GI bill in 1944 and the Korean GI bill 
in 1952. 

H.R. 12410 is not as comprehensive as 
the earlier GI bills, but without it, we 
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would have this need totally unmet. As 
a product of the former GI bill myself, 
I support this measure, although I feel 
we could have done more, because it is 
a matter of justice that we provide a 
continuity of benefits for those who 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 12410 
which provides for education and other 
benefits for veterans who served our 
Nation during the hot and cold war 
period after January 31, 1955, the earlier 
cutoff date for similar benefits. 

I was one of those who introduced 
similar legislation earlier this year and 
called for early hearings by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs as well as early 
passage in the House of Representatives. 
I tried to make the point that particu- 
larly in view of the warlike situation that 
so many of our boys experienced and 
continue to experience in such areas like 
South Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public that such legislation is timely and 
Congress should immediately proceed to 
the task of making a part of our statutes 
another GI bill of rights. 

Congress has traditionally rewarded 
our servicemen for their service and 
sacrifice during time of national peril. 
Certainly, by passing this new GI bill, 
Congress will be keeping face with our 
servicemen who once more came to our 
Nation’s need during the hot and cold 
war period outlined in the legislative 
proposal before the House today. By this 
very act we on the home front can per- 
sonally proclaim our deep and everlast- 
ing appreciation. 

As a World War II veteran myself, I 
came to appreciate a similar expression 
of thanks by an earlier Congress which 
took similar action in affording GI bill 
benefits to those returning from the bat- 
tlefronts of World War II. No one will 
argue the wisdom of such an earlier en- 
actment. Our Nation has benefited im- 
measurably in terms of increased con- 
tributions both intellectually and ma- 
terially, from the sharpened mental proc- 
esses of former GI’s who took advan- 
tage of the educational opportunities that 
Congress voted. The Nation benefited 
and our GI's benefited. It was not merely 
a one-way street of proffering to return- 
ing GI’s some tangible expression of ap- 
preciation for their war-endured hard- 
ships and sacrifices. 

I think we can safely say that the vast 
majority of those veterans who accepted 
with gratitude the benefits that Congress 
bestowed upon them in public apprecia- 
tion for their service, have been and con- 
tinue to be responsible for the unprece- 
dented economic and technological 
growth in the United States. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I think the GI 
bill of rights is one of the finest human 
investments that we in the Congress can 
make while at the same time going on 
record with our servicemen that we are 
deeply indebted to them. I enthusias- 
tically support passage of this bill. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation and I hope 
my colleagues will give their wholeheart- 
ed support likewise. 

At long last it seems as if action will 
be taken to provide veterans benefits for 
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those servicemen who have served in 
Vietnam and other combat areas since 
the Korean war. 

The sacrifices of these men who hero- 
ically carry the battle for freedom into 
the jungles and plains of Vietnam on 
behalf of all of their fellow Americans, 
entitle them to share in the same bene- 
fits accorded the veterans of World War 
II and Korea. 

Although I will support it, my one ob- 
jection to the bill is that it does not go 
far enough. However, half a loaf is 
better than none, and, in view of the 
great difficulty those of us who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the veteran have 
had to get even this bill before the Con- 
gress, I have no alternative but to sup- 
port it. 

The present bill does not provide the 
same benefits as those provided veterans 
of the Korean war. For example, the 
monthly payments to those veterans get- 
ting education benefits under the present 
bill are less than those payable under 
the Korean GI bill. 

I am at a total loss to understand how 
this can be justified when the Vietnam 
war is every bit as vicious and ugly as 
the Korean war. In addition, the costs 
of living have increased considerably 
since the Korean war era and it seems 
to me that by all logic the Vietnam vet- 
erans should have at least as much as 
the Korean veterans. 

This bill is not yet enacted into law 
and it would seem to me that somewhere 
along the line of its legislative progress 
there might very well be an occasion for 
us to increase these amounts. I strongly 
recommend that this be done. 

This administration can spend over 
$500 million for an educational program 
to educate the rest of the world, yet it 
shirks its responsibility to its own vet- 
erans. It gives away aid and financial 
assistance to even Communist nations. 
Yet I am told the Johnson administra- 
tion will veto this bill if we increase the 
subsistence payments in it. 

It is utterly amazing to me why this 
administration thinks more of our for- 
eign friends than it does of its own sons. 
I hope that this Congress has the good 
judgment to increase the subsistence 
payments of the educational program at 
least equivalent to the amount that was 
paid to the Korean veterans. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
in support of this bill to extend educa- 
tional and loan benefits to the military 
veterans of this cold war struggle in 
which we are engaged. 

Surely there could be no logical de- 
fense for denying to those now serving 
in Vietnam the same benefits which have 
been granted by a grateful Nation to 
American servicemen of World War II 
and Korea. 

I believe it can be demonstrated, more- 
over, that the educational benefits 
granted on so broad a scale following 
those two conflicts have added so meas- 
urably to the Nation’s pool of skilled 
manpower that they have made truly 
major contributions in the growth of our 
national product. On this basis, they 
have been good investments for the 
country. 

Surely it is clear that the educational 
and business loan benefits of the original 
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GI bill of rights even have enhanced 
the Treasury of the United States in 
taxes. On this basis alone, I believe it 
is a defensible thesis that they have paid 
for themselves. 

Many, many thousands of young 
Americans, returning from these wars, 
have found it possible by means of these 
provisions to equip and qualify them- 
selves for greatly improved standards 
of income, The skills they have devel- 
oped through the educational training 
certainly have enhanced their earning 
power, and on the basis of this greatly 
increased earning power, they have over 
the years paid far more taxes to the Gov- 
ernment itself than they could have done 
if these benefits had been denied to them. 

Additionally, the thousands of suc- 
cessful business relationships under- 
taken by young American veterans 
through the business loan features of 
this program have enabled them to add 
enormously to the productivity of the 
American economy. Home ownership, 
so stabilizing a factor for any society, 
has received great stimulus from these 
loans. 

For the first time in our history, the 
past decade has thrust upon us the con- 
tinuing necessity, year after year, to call 
up young Americans at a crucial stage in 
the development of their careers and 
to require their services for the common 
defense. 

Having thus harshly interrupted their 
training and development for the peace- 
time pursuits of their individual careers, 
the Nation surely owes to these young 
men the duty to assist in smoothing the 
transition back into the civilian life of 
our country. 

For these reasons, I feel sure that an 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of the House will support this legislation. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy that my able, distinguished 
friend from Texas, Chairman TEAGUE, 
and his committee, have reported this 
bill, H.R. 12410, to the House. It repre- 
sents a good start on enhancing benefits 
of peacetime service in the armed serv- 
ices, and further extending the benefits 
of higher education, and I think it is an- 
other valuable incentive for service, and 
also a fitting recognition of that service 
when honestly and faithfully performed. 

Legislation of this type providing for 
education and training for peacetime 
service has been under consideration 
here for many years and supplements 
some other very fine basic GI programs 
in behalf of our faithful veterans. The 
benefits provided by this bill constitute 
a supplement rather than full payment 
of educational costs, and of course, this 
is much better than anything that peace- 
time veterans have enjoyed in the past. 

The committee has very frankly de- 
clared that the legislation is designed as 
an aid program and it is expected in 
many cases that the veteran will be re- 
quired to make a contribution toward his 
own educational program. 

It should enable many veterans to de- 
velop their skills and abilities and train 
themselves for careers in various fields 
and for future life. 

The program of educational assistance 
is limited to a month of training for each 
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month of service, not to exceed 36 calen- 
dar months. 

The assistance rates for full-time 
training are $100 for a single veteran, 
$125 for a veteran with one dependent, 
and $150 for a veteran with more than 
one dependent with proportionate rates 
for less than full-time training. 

Education is generally limited to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and must be 
completed within 8 years from the date 
of discharge. 

Individuals may avail themselves of 
educational assistance while on active 
duty, but in such instances, the Govern- 
ment will pay only the cost of tuition 
fees, and not the full education assist- 
ance allowance. The education provi- 
sions are effective June 1, 1966. 

The home loan guarantee provisions of 
the bill are patterned closely after simi- 
lar benefits to the veterans of the Korean 
conflict. 

The bill also provides non-service- 
connected medical care in a VA hospital 
system for peacetime veterans, and fur- 
ther extends to this same group pre- 
sumptive service connection for chronic 
and tropical diseases first manifested 
within specified periods following dis- 
charge, a provision now generally limited 
to veterans who served in the time of war. 

Job counseling and job placement 
under the Department of Labor is au- 
thorized on the same basis as that given 
to veterans of prior conflicts and prefer- 
ence in Federal employment is provided. 

Under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, individuals who are renting 
homes are protected from eviction, ex- 
cept under leave of a court. 

While I should have much preferred 
to see other more sweeping legislation in 
this field, I recognize the difficulties in- 
herent in attempting to pass such legisla- 
tion at this time and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to support this bill. 

At the same time, I would like to ex- 
press the hope that, from time to time, 
the bill can be amended to bring it more 
fully in accord with the needs and en- 
titlements of our peacetime veterans, and 
to give them opportunities and benefits 
which I think they deserve from the Na- 
tion they have served so faithfully and 
well. 

I do not think there is any occasion for 
preening our feathers because we have 
extended to peacetime veterans, many of 
whom have served the Nation with dis- 
tinction, valor, and sacrifice, some meas- 
urably lesser benefits than we have pro- 
vided for the residents of certain foreign 
nations under our various international 
relief programs. 

Nevertheless, we should all be able to 
join in hailing this step forward at this 
time as constructive and promising, and 
hope that it will eventuate in the not too 
distant future in a finalized, perfected 
version of this bill that will really do the 
job that the American people want to 
see done for those young sons of ours who 
have served our Nation with great credit, 
efficiency, and honor, many of them with 
great sacrifice to themselves and their 
families. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is high 
time we get down to the business of pass- 
ing a GI bill for our fighting men. They 
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have been the forgotten men of the so- 
called Great Society. With more and 
more men being sent to Vietnam, and 
prospects of a long, long commitment 
there, we have got to act now. 

The enactment of this cold war GI 
bill—H.R. 12410—will provide readjust- 
ment benefits designed to help our vet- 
erans make an easy and successful tran- 
sition back to civilian life without a 
requirement that he be disabled or desti- 
tute. Since 1955 we have called upon our 
young men who have entered the armed 
services to make personal sacrifices that 
are associated with such service and yet 
we have denied them the readjustment 
aids they need so desperately to help 
them catch up with those of their con- 
temporaries who have not likewise been 
asked to serve, but who instead continue 
the more lucrative pursuits of civilian 
life. 

This bill will help to make up for edu- 
cation, business, and other opportunities 
lost during service. It is patterned after 
the readjustment benefits shared by 
those of us who are veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. 

H.R. 12410 establishes direct and 
guaranteed loans for homes and farms. 
It provides for a fee not to exceed one- 
half of 1 percent of the total loan 
amount to be charged on loan guarantees. 
All veterans since 1955 could receive full 
treatment for ailments not resulting 
from military service. Presently all vet- 
erans receive free treatment for service- 
incurred ailments only if they cannot 
otherwise afford the care and only if 
there is room in VA hospitals. It is quite 
a liberal approach. 

This bill establishes a permanent pro- 
gram of grants for educational and vo- 
cational training for veterans serving 
180 days or more after January 31, 1955. 
It authorizes the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to make maximum payments to 
those enrolled in full-time education 
programs of $100 a month if single and 
$125 to $150 a month if there are de- 
pendents. It entitles a veteran to a 
month of education or training for each 
month or fraction thereof spent in serv- 
ice up to a limit of 36 months. This bill 
recognizes the importance of preparing 
our service men returning from war to 
take their places in civilian life. 

On the other hand, the administra- 
tion's bill—H.R. 11985—did not take a 
readjustment approach but rather a 
“hazard pay” approach. It would have 
divided the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the bill between the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and provide benefits only to a fraction 
of those who served valiantly. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars on 
January 18, pointed out so well that only 
6,000 veterans would be eligible for full 
college benefits under the administra- 
tion bill, and that it would not include 
any job, farm, or apprenticeship train- 
ing. Neither would it provide for VA 
farm or home loans. 

In short, the administration’s proposal 
was a skimpy one and completely inade- 
quate. I am glad the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in its wisdom has seen 
fit to report a bill which I can support 
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although I still would have preferred 
the Adair bill in its entirety. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope passage of this 
bill will bring about a quick conference 
with the Senate so the differences can 
be resolved with a minimum of delay, 
and our returning fighting men’s urgent 
needs can be met. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, our 
courageous servicemen in the Vietnam 
war deserve a prompt enactment of a bill 
providing for education and housing 
benefits in the tradition of our past, but 
primarily because of the important serv- 
ice that they are rendering the country 
and the world in these troubled times. 
The country can never adequately ex- 
press gratitude for service such as they 
render in danger and in peril of their 
lives and the survival of freedom in our 
day. I am very happy to support legis- 
lation of this kind and hope that it will 
be made law at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before the House today, the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966, should be approved. 

During the period covered by the new 
bill, our Nation has been involved in a 
series of crises associated with Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Taiwan-Matsu, 
Lebanon, Berlin, and Laos, as well as 
Vietnam. Compulsory military service 
has been extended with no end currently 
in view. Under such conditions, with 
continuing crises and expanded overseas 
commitments, this bill is necessary to 
assure equitable treatment for veterans 
of service since Korea as well as men 
now on active duty. 

Passage of H.R. 12410 provides a per- 
manent program of educational assist- 
ance for veterans to include college-level 
and below-college-level training in 
trade, vocational, and technical schools. 
It also includes guaranteed and direct 
home loans, medical care to veterans 
with provisions for presumption of serv- 
ice connection of certain chronic and 
tropical diseases, veterans preference in 
Federal employment, and job counseling 
and job placement assistance. 

In reporting this bill to the House, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs empha- 
sized that a major purpose of the legis- 
lation is to provide assistance to the vet- 
eran which would help him to follow the 
educational plan that he might have 
adopted had he never entered the Armed 
Forces. This surely is a minimum pro- 
vision in view of the steadily increasing 
number of our young men in service who 
are engaged in combat duty in Vietnam 
in which so many have already given 
their lives in defense of freedom. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12410, the peacetime 
veterans benefits bill. 

At the outset I want to commend dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TeacvE], and the mem- 
bers of the committee for their expedi- 
tious handling of needed legislation to 
provide readjustment and educational 
assistance to our young men returning 
from military service. 

Although the proposal reported from 
the committee is somewhat different 
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from the cold war GI proposal I intro- 
duced, H.R. 11939, the committee bill, 
is indeed an adequate answer to the 
problem of providing aid to our Ameri- 
can fighting men who are engaged in 
fierce and hazardous combat in the 
Swamps and jungles of Vietnam. 

During the recess it was my privilege, 
as chairman of the congressional study 
mission to the Far East, to visit Vietnam 
and to see the dedication of our troops 
to the cause of halting Communist ag- 
gression. 

It also was my privilege to visit with 
our boys in Korea, who are holding the 
cease-fire line in a sensitive and poten- 
tially dangerous area of the world. 
There, too, one could not help but be im- 
pressed with the quality of character ex- 
hibited by our troops. 

In Vietnam and Korea, as in the Do- 
minican Republic, and hundreds of other 
posts throughout the world, our Ameri- 
can fighting men are giving much in 
order to insure the preservation of our 
freedoms. 

It is indeed fitting that we at home ex- 
press our gratitude to these men—as we 
have in the past to the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. There can 
be no better way to assist these men and 
women obtain educational benefits and 
other assistance upon their return to 
civilian life. 

Those who served in the Armed Forces 
shoulder a disproportionate burden of 
citizenship. Often while they are serv- 
ing the country, others of their age are 
preparing for occupational or profes- 
sional careers. 

It is clear that no person, no matter 
how ambitious or how talented he may 
be, can progress at a normal rate in our 
rapidly changing society and economy 
when threats to peace call him away to 
military duty for long periods of time. 

Our society is setting a breathtaking 
pace because of rapid technological ad- 
vancement. Today’s skill is tomorrow’s 
surplus and obsolescent ability. We 
should assist our former servicemen in 
adjusting to these conditions. 

The enactment of this proposal not 
only will be an act of justice toward those 
who are sacrificing civil gain to military 
duty, it will also benefit our country in 
many other ways. 

None of us needs be reminded of the 
effects on our society of the World War 
II GI bill. Veterans who availed them- 
selves of the programs have raised their 
educational and income levels, with re- 
sultant benefits to our Nation. 

John S. Gleason, Jr., former Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, has esti- 
mated that the GI bill, which cost ap- 
proximately $14.5 billion, continues to 
pay for itself at a rate of close to $1 bil- 
lion per year. 

This return comes from additional tax 
paid by better educated, higher paid for- 
mer servicemen. There is every reason 
to expect that the program of readjust- 
ment assistance proposed for cold war 
veterans would have a similar impact. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for education 
assistance for our cold war veterans is 
clear and compelling. I know that the 
members of this body will recognize this 
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fact and will overwhelmingly approve 
H. R. 12410. 

It is my further hope that conference 
action can be taken swifty in order that 
the bill may be enacted into law at the 
earliest possible opportunity. There can 
be no better way for the Congress to 
demonstrate its support of and admira- 
tion for our fighting men in Vietnam 
than by approval of a new GI bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, the legislation be- 
fore us today which will provide a com- 
prehensive program of education and 
training for veterans of Vietnam and 
the Communist challenge in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Taiwan-Matsu, 
Lebanon, Berlin, and Laos. 

This legislation is absolutely neces- 
sary, Mr. Speaker, if our servicemen are 
to be treated fairly with those who have 
not had to interrupt or lose their educa- 
tional opportunities and careers by rea- 
son of active military service. 

Helping the serviceman returning 
from war to take his place in civilian 
life is as essential to the national inter- 
est as was the task of preparing him for 
military duty. This legislation insures 
that our Nation will be able to utilize the 
highest skills and abilities of the veter- 
ans who benefit from it. This is ex- 
tremely important today when the num- 
ber of young men available to fill the 
technical and professional vacancies is 
at the lowest ratio to our population in 
our Nation’s history. 

In addition to educational assistance 
this legislation provides that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may guarantee 
loans made by private lenders for a 
veteran’s home. Direct loans up to 
$17,500 are authorized by the Veterans’ 
Administration where private financing 
is not available. 

Medical care for mnon-service-con- 
nected illnesses will also be provided by 
the VA hospitals for these veterans. 

Job counseling and placement is au- 
thorized the same as for veterans of 
prior wars, and they will receive a pref- 
erence in Federal Employment. 

The same economics problems are 
faced today by the thousands of cold 
war servicemen. They have been com- 
pelled to disrupt their lives and careers 
to serve in the protection of freedom 
throughout the world. 

This legislation will balance the in- 
equities of this situation and give these 
deserving young men an opportunity to 
catch up with their nonveteran friends. 

I am pleased to add my support for 
this proposed legislation and I sincerely 
urge my colleagues to vote for it. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has sponsored and advocated simi- 
lar legislation, I most earnestly hope 
that the House will resoundingly ap- 
prove this bill before us, H.R. 12410, the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. 

As you are aware, this measure ex- 
tends wartime veterans’ benefits and 
rights to all those who have honorably 
served in the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try since January 31, 1955, the official 
end of the Korean conflict. 
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Through the enactment of this bill, 
veterans and military personnel of this 
so-called cold war period will be granted, 
besides educational training and home 
loan assistance, job counseling aid, en- 
titlement to hospital care, wartime pre- 
sumptions for service-connected disabil- 
ity from chronic and tropical diseases, 
and certain other benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the statistics and facts 
in the record of the operations of the 
original GI bill and the Korean conflict 
strikingly reveal that they were perhaps 
the wisest investments for our national 
security, production and progress, ever 
made by our Government in our entire 
history. On this score alone, this bill 
stands eminently worthy of approval. 

However, may I also suggest here, and 
especially in the light of recent military 
developments, that the most practical 
way we can attempt to insure the main- 
tenance of an essential, high morale 
among those individuals, and their fam- 
ilies who are now in military service and 
who may be called to future military 
service, is to demonstrate our substan- 
tial concern for the welfare of those who 
so ably served in the past in the defense 
of this Nation. Although this measure 
before us may not contain the full edu- 
cational and dependency allowances 
that most of us might desire, and al- 
though it may contain greater restric- 
tions than most of us might wish, it is 
still a substantial step in a just direction 
and, under the procedural circum- 
stances here, it is the best bill currently 
obtainable. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic reason for en- 
actment of any veterans’ benefit bill is 
the traditional belief and commitment 
of our people that those who have lost 
irretrievable time from their normal 
lives and made stern sacrifices while 
serving in our Armed Forces preemi- 
nently merit educational and other as- 
sistance to enable them to try to make 
up the lost time and overcome their sac- 
rifices when they return to civilian life. 
Let us, this afternoon, sustain this belief 
and honor our commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, on all counts this legis- 
lative proposal is unquestionably good 
for all Americans and I urge its over- 
whelming adoption. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 
This bill, referred to as the GI bill of 
rights and in the last session as the Cold 
War Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, will extend education and other 
benefits to our veterans who have served 
in the Armed Forces since January 31, 
1955. 

This is more than a GI bill. In addi- 
tion to the educational training and 
home loan assistance, it proposes en- 
titlement to veterans’ hospital care, job 
counseling assistance, veterans’ prefer- 
ence in Federal employment, and war- 
time presumptions for service-connected 
disability for chronic and tropical 
diseases. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily support the 
educational opportunities this bill ex- 
tends to our veterans, and I believe it 
will encourage more young people to 
serve their country. It provides a per- 
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manent program of educational assist- 
ance for those discharged from the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. 
College-level and below college-level 
training in trade, vocational, and tech- 
nical schools is provided, and part-time 
training is permitted. 

I am also pleased that the bill extends 
benefits of both guaranteed and direct 
home loan programs to veterans who 
served after the January 31, 1955, date. 

At present, veterans serving after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, are eligible for medical 
care in VA facilities only for service- 
connected disabilities. This bill will give 
non-service-connected medical care on 
the same basis as war veterans, with eli- 
gibility based on the availability of a bed 
and inability to pay for treatment else- 
where, as is now required of veterans of 
earlier conflicts. 

I am pleased the new bill also extends 
preference in Federal employment to 
veterans discharged after January 31, 
1955. Veterans discharged after this 
date are also placed on the same basis 
as veterans of earlier conflicts on job 
counseling and job placement assistance. 
The presumption of service connection 
of numerous chronic and tropical dis- 
eases, now given to war veterans, is ex- 
tended to veterans with service after 
January 31, 1955. 

While we recognize it is the duty of 
every citizen to serve his country, the 
veteran has every right to expect his 
country to assist him in readjusting to 
civilian life and regaining some of what 
he has lost as a result of his service to 
his country. The GI bill of World War 
II and the Korean conflict did not dis- 
tinguish between those exposed to com- 
bat and those who served without seeing 
combat, but extended benefits indis- 
criminately to those who served. Our 
peacetime veterans and veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict should also be given 
these benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the provisions 
of H.R. 12410 and I call on my colleagues 
in the House to vote for this bill. It rep- 
resents a step in the right direction in 
carrying out our obligation and our res- 
olution to see that our veterans are not 
forgotten citizens. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as a long- 
time advocate of readjustment benefits 
for our cold war veterans, I am delighted 
that this legislation has finally come be- 
fore the House of Representatives. Rec- 
ognition of the vital role that our post- 
Korean servicemen have played in the 
defense of freedom is long overdue. Our 
Nation is indebted to the men and women 
who have served in our Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955, no less than to 
our gallant World War II and Korean 
troops. The tragic war in Vietnam, the 
conflict in the Dominican Republic, the 
Cuban missile crisis, the Berlin call-up 
emphasizes the burden that our leader- 
ship of the free world has imposed upon 
our young men during the past 10 years. 
In every part of the globe, in hot wars 
and cold wars, Americans are carrying 
out essential missions at great personal 
sacrifice. Their lives have been dis- 
rupted, their service is arduous, their fu- 
tures are uncertain. Surely, they are en- 
titled to assistance in finding their place 
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in the society they have helped to protect 
and defend. 

The men and women who benefited 
from the World War II and Korean GI 
bills became more productive members of 
society and thus enriched our national 
life. Eight million veterans of World 
War II were trained under the GI bill. 

A total of 2,200,000 went to college; 3.5 
million went to other schools; 1.4 million 
underwent on-the-job training; three- 
quarters of a million were trained on 
farms. 

To quote the Veterans’ Administration: 

Today we are a far stronger Nation because 
of the infusion of skilled and professional 
manpower gained through the GI bill: 450,- 
000 engineers; 180,000 doctors, dentists, 
nurses; 360,000 schoolteachers; 150,000 scien- 
tists; 107,000 lawyers; 243,000 accountants; 
36,000 clergymen of all faiths; 17,000 writers 
and journalists; 711,000 mechanics; 383,000 
construction workers; 288,000 metalworkers; 
188,000 electricians; 83,000 policemen and 
firemen; 61,000 printers and typesetters; and 
700,000 who trained for business and execu- 
tive careers. 


The experience after Korea was still 
better: 3 million took advantage of the 
educational benefits, of whom over half 
attended college. 

The programs proved a sound invest- 
ment for the individual and for the Na- 
tion. In the words of the Bradley Com- 
mission: 

The veterans’ education program was a 
major contribution to the national welfare, 
and the country would be weaker educa- 
tionally, economically, and in terms of na- 
tional defense if educators, veterans’ organi- 
zations, the President, and the Congress had 
not seen fit to embark upon this new and 
momentous educational enterprise, 


The Commission’s words are equally 
applicable to the post-Korean war vet- 
erans who are confronted with an even 
more difficult problem in equipping them- 
selves for today’s new and complex tech- 
nology. It should be stressed that the 
majority of our cold war veterans were 
drafted or enlisted because they largely 
lacked the financial ability to attend col- 
lege. Thus, when they return to civilian 
life they are handicapped in qualifying 
for gainful employment because their 
military service prevented their acquir- 
ing training and skills for a specific oc- 
cupation. The bill before us today will 
help to rectify this inequity by giving 
these young men the opportunities en- 
joyed by veterans eligible for the prior 
GI programs and by their more fortu- 
nate contemporaries whose education 
was not interrupted by military service. 

In this connection, I am most disap- 
pointed that this bill does not provide 
on-the-job training as contained in the 
bill, S. 9, passed by the Senate last July. 
As a sponsor of a companion measure to 
S. 9, I feel that the on-the-job training 
and the more generous educational bene- 
fits contained therein are wholly justified. 

In December I had the privilege of 
meeting and observing hundreds of our 
military personnel in Spain, Holland, 
Germany, and England. I was tre- 
mendously impressed with their quiet 
pride in their mission, their sense of 
duty, their acceptance of the hardships 
of service, their understanding of our 
Nation’s responsibilities in this nuclear 
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age. These men and all the others who 
serve around the globe guard our free- 
dom as truly as did the GI’s of World 
War II and the Korean war. Let them 
know that their fellow citizens are proud 
of and grateful to them and are anxious 
to help them during their adjustment to 
civilian life. Let the Americans fight- 
ing in the jungles and rice paddies of 
Vietnam, their comrades stationed 
throughout the world know that their 
fellow citizens realize that they have 
been called upon to bear a disproportion- 
ate share of the duties of citizenship. 

I regard it as a great privilege to vote 
for this measure which I am confident 
will prove as outstandingly successful 
as the earlier programs. I urge passage 
of H.R. 12410. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to have the opportunity today 
to go on record in support of H.R. 12410, 
which is improperly called the cold war 
GI bill. Years ago the word cold may 
have been an appropriate description but 
today it is neither realistic, or very fair 
to use it to describe the action in south- 
east Asia. 

H.R. 12410 is more than just an ordi- 
nary GI bill because, besides educational 
training and homeowner assistance, the 
bill proposes entitlement to VA hospital 
care, job counseling and assistance, vet- 
erans’ preference in Federal employment, 
wartime presumptions for service-con- 
nected disability for chronic and tropical 
diseases, and other provisions. 

Accordingly, H.R. 12410 represents a 
giant step in the direction of carrying 
out our national resolution to elevate 
cold war service in the Armed Forces to 
wartime status, so far as veterans’ pro- 
grams are concerned. 

The bill provides allowance to be paid 
as educational assistance with eligibility 
at the rate of 1 month of training for 1 
month of service, not to exceed 36 
months. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, we were dis- 
appointed that the allowances are so low 
and are not as high as was in the Korean 
Act of 1952, or Public Law 550. But, as 
has been said many times, this is a start 
in the right direction and the Congress 
can change or adjust these rates later on 
to be more realistically geared to in- 
creases in cost of living. The members 
of the committee are to be commended 
for including the guaranteed loan pro- 
vision for homes to $7,500 and direct 
loan authorization to $17,500. For the 
first time, non-service-connection medi- 
cal care is provided for the post-Korean 
veterans. The Veterans Preference Act 
is extended to cover this group of vet- 
erans as well as job counseling and job 
placement, and certain provisions of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act. 

The bill does not contain everything 
that would be preferred but I am con- 
vinced it is the best bill that can be en- 
acted at this time. Some of us ask why 
is it that on our side of the Congress 
every bill concerning veteran benefits 
must be considered under suspension of 
the rule where there is no time for ade- 
quate time for debate. I recall in par- 
ticular the complaint that many of us re- 
ceived from World War I veterans back 
in the 86th Congress, regarding Public 
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Law 86-211. There is a natural resent- 
ment against a procedure which bars 
amendments but in this it may have 
served a good purpose to prevent the 
present strong sentiment engendered by 
the Vietnam conflict from enlarging the 
bill to a size that might not be acceptable 
to the administration. Thus a fair con- 
clusion is, it is better to have a bill that 
can become law and be made more ac- 
ceptable in the future than to pass a 
measure that will be opposed so bitterly 
by the Bureau of the Budget that it may 
be returned to us with a veto. 

Today we are at the end of a long trail 
that commenced back in the 86th Con- 
gress when S. 1138 was passed by the 
Senate, and followed in each Congress, 
by S. 349 in the 87th, S. 5 in the 88th, and 
now S. 9 in the 89th Congress. 

As we considered H.R. 12410 today it 
was observed the senior Senator from 
Texas, who has for so long dedicated 
himself to the passage of a bill of this 
type, was on the floor of the House and 
I know that he must have rejoiced to see 
that for the first time in 8 years the 
House was about to concur in some of the 
provisions contained in Senate-passed 
measures of the past four Congresses. 

For a considerable length of time and 
for quite substantial reasons there have 
been those who were lukewarm to the 
so-called GI bill. They pointed out that 
draft obligation was for a prescribed pe- 
riod, and there were lenient policies for 
those actively pursuing education. Mo- 
bilization and demobilization were more 
orderly and in the past few years our 
burgeoning economy could readily absorb 
the returning veterans. But the esca- 
lation of the hostilities in Vietnam within 
the last 2 years has changed all this. 
Everyone who goes in the service today 
is faced with an obligation for potential 
service in combat zones and planning be- 
comes less and less predictable and 
practical because of the rapidly chang- 
ing situation. 

It should be a generally accepted fact 
that no person no matter how ambitious, 
industrious or talented he may be can 
progress at a normal rate in our rapidly 
expanded economy when a series of 
threats to world peace calls him away to 
military duty for long periods of time. 
Overlooked is the fact that the enact- 
ment of a cold war GI bill would not only 
constitute an act of justice for the per- 
sons sacrificing civil gains for military 
duty but would also be in the best in- 
terests of the Nation. 

Our great country has twice expressed 
concern for those who are taken for 
compulsory military service because this 
draft is incompatible with our national 
tradition and is not lightly imposed upon 
our citizenry. Only war, or the immi- 
nent threat of war, creates the condi- 
tions which justify the draft. In the 
past we have expressed our concern for 
draftees twice: First, Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944—Public Law 346, 
78th Congress—and second, the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952—Public Law 550, 82d Congress. 
These were popularly known as the 
World War II GI bill and the Korean 
GI bill. 
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There is no question about the value 
of these programs. Such has been 
proved. On the 20th anniversary of the 
World War II bill, the VA stated that 
the “educational level of the Nation had 
been raised.” This bill gave rise to the 
adult education courses that are carried 
on in all higher educational institutions 
today. John S. Gleason, then VA Ad- 
ministrator, in the summer of 1964, in 
an article in George Washington Uni- 
versity magazine, said: 

The GI bill of World War II which cost 
$14.5 billion has seen that cost more than 
recouped. It pays for itself close to $1 bil- 
lion a year in higher earning veterans. This 
return comes from additional income tax 
paid by these better educated men. 


The need for new legislation today is 
clear, compelling, and urgent. Most of 
the military in uniform today would 
never have voluntarily entered military 
service because in civilian life they were 
pursuing their individual goals. The se- 
quence of events is that following the 
compulsory draft they serve on active 
duty for a specified time and then per- 
form additional service in the active re- 
serve before they enter the ranks of the 
standby reserves. Once they are drafted 
their total military obligation generally 
extends over a period of 6 years. They 
are not truly out of service until this 
whole obligation has been discharged. 

Until now these young men have been 
denied the readjustment aid so vitally 
needed to help them catch up with those 
of their contemporaries who were not 
asked to serve but who continued their 
more lucrative and comfortable pursuits 
of civilian life. 

The action to redress the inequities of 
this situation is long overdue. Those 
in service now are looking for valuable 
opportunities ranging from educational 
advantages to worthwhile job possibili- 
ties and potentially profitable business 
ventures. We are in an era of pros- 
perity, yet the military pay does not 
begin to compare with wages in civilian 
life or profits from even a small business. 
Unlike those who were discharged from 
World War II, the present day cold war 
veteran if he does not possess some skill 
or has a professional or semiprofessional 
status is in pretty bad shape. Actually, 
with the progress of automation ma- 
chines are taking over the unskilled jobs. 
A discharged draftee needs some skill 
or technical training if he is to be cer- 
tain of a job. The need for this legisla- 
tion will continue so long as there is 
a continued existence of the compulsory 
draft law which calls a selected group of 
men away from their private life on be- 
half of the entire Nation. The compul- 
sory draft law affects our youth ad- 
versely just as soon as they come of 
draft age, actually whether they are 
drafted into the service or not. Em- 
ployers are not willing to invest time 
and money into training men with un- 
satified military obligations. It has been 
shown again and again that such un- 
satisfied obligation may be a complete 
bar to gainful employment. 

Events in the past 2 years have in- 
creased markedly the need for a read- 
justment program. Some would prefer 
the limitation of these benefits be passed 
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on only to those who have, as in the 
words of Lincoln, “borne the battle.” It 
is true that some have performed in 
areas where there have not been great 
hazards but if we look back we will find 
over the past years there have been 
many “hot spots”. There was Lebanon 
in 1958, and also in that same year, 
Quemoy-Matsu; then from 1961 to 1963, 
the Berlin crisis occurred and in 1962 
and 1963, the Cuban crisis. Many were 
on duty in the Congo in 1960, and a lot 
of our military personnel saw duty in 
Laos in 1961 and 1962, and during the 
Dominican Republic episode in 1965, 
which is still fresh in our minds, as, of 
course, are the years 1964 and 1965 and 
1966 in Vietnam. Certainly a lot of our 
soldiers who have earned the Armed 
Forces Expeditionary Medal, who have 
gone as advisers, observers, or instructors 
have engaged in an area of hostility and 
should be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided in the bill. This is the position 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, an or- 
ganization of 1,309,000 that supports 
this philosophy. 

We believe that a grateful Nation 
should extend benefits to these post- 
Korean-conflict GI’s. We would, of 
course, prefer a formula that would pro- 
vide for the entitlement to maximun. 
benefits for those actually subjected to 
the hazards of war. But it is equally 
true that idealistic benefits should accrue 
to those who have served in an area of 
hostility. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that jus- 
tice may be long delayed, but that it is 
seldom forever denied. By the passage 
of H.R. 12410 today equity and justice 
will be done to those post-Korean GI’s 
who have served their country, but until 
now have been denied veteran benefits. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, a bill to enhance 
the benefits of service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and to fur- 
ther extend the benefits of higher educa- 
tion by providing a broad program of 
educational benefits for veterans who 
were in the service after January 31, 
1955, and other members of the Armed 
Forces. 

This bill provides a permanent pro- 
gram of educational assistance for in- 
dividuals serving in the Armed Forces, 
discharged after January 31, 1955. Col- 
lege-level and below-college-level train- 
ing in trade, vocational, and technical 
schools is provided. Part-time training 
is permitted. Eligibility accrues at the 
rate of 1 month of training for 1 month 
of service, not to exceed 36 months. The 
education and training allowances pro- 
vided are as follows: 


No de- 1 de- 2or 
Type of program pend- | pend- | more 
ents ent depend 
ents 
Institutional: 
Full time 8100 $125 $150 
‘Three-quarter time 75 95 115 
Half time 50 65 75 
Cooperative 80 100 120 


Fees and tuition are paid for less than 
half-time training, and administrative 
provisions of the GI bill for veterans of 
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the Korean conflict and the war orphans’ 
training program are applicable to this 
proposed program. Schools will be ap- 
proved by State approval agencies of the 
various States, and these agencies will 
be responsible for extending supervision 
to approved schools. This legislation 
also provides for guaranteed and direct 
home loans to veterans discharged after 
January 31, 1955. The guarantee of a 
loan by a private lender in the amount 
of $7,500 is extended to this group and, 
in areas established as direct loan areas 
where guaranteed financing has not 
generally been available, a maximum 
direct loan of $17,500 is authorized. 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
authorized to regulate interest rates, 
consistent with the ceiling established 
for Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. A fund is established for the 
Administrator to offset losses under this 
program, by requiring the veteran to pay 
0.05 percent of his loan at closing. 

Under the provisions of this bill, this 
group is also made eligible for treatment 
of non-service-connected disabilities on 
the same basis as war veterans. Pref- 
erence in employment in Federal service 
is extended to the group of veterans dis- 
charged after January 31, 1955, on the 
same basis as is currently applicable to 
war veterans. The presumption of serv- 
ice connection of numerous chronic 
and tropical diseases is also extended to 
these veterans, as well as job counsel- 
ing and job placement assistance and an 
increased protection for individuals who 
are renting homes when called to service 
by amending the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act. 

While I am not completely satisfied 
with the legislation, I believe it is a 
step in the right direction. I would 
favor much broader and more liberal 
terms being written into the bill, how- 
ever, from statements made today by 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, it is quite apparent that this bill 
can be passed and those of us who are 
interested in having a bill enacted at 
this time, will have to forgo our wishes 
for broader legislation. 

I wish to commend the Honorable 
OLIN TeEacue, chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and the entire mem- 
bership of this committee for their ex- 
cellent workmanship on this legislation. 
I have received a great deal of mail from 
residents of my district backing this 
legislation and I trust that this bill will 
receive unanimous support in the call of 
the roll on this matter today. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
longtime sponsor of legislation to provide 
a GI bill for our peacetime veterans, I 
am glad that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has brought this bill to the House 
floor. Passage of this legislation could 
well be one of the most significant 
achievements of this Congress. 

I have long felt that so long as we con- 
tinue to draft young men into the service 
they should be provided educational 
benefits upon their discharge—as was 
done for those who served in World War 
II and Korea. Since 1955—when the 
Korean conflict officially ended, along 
with the GI bill—our servicemen have 
faced such crucial periods as the Middle 
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East crisis, the Berlin situation, the 
Cuban missile crisis, and now Vietnam. 

Our servicemen who have fought in 
Vietnam, are now fighting now, or will 
fight there, are facing the same hazards 
as did their brothers-in-arms who served 
in World War II and Korea. The sacri- 
fices of these men, who heroically carry 
the battle for freedom into the jungles 
and plains of Vietnam, entitles them to 
share in the same benefits accorded the 
veterans of World War II and Korea. I 
hope this bill will be passed by the House 
and promptly enacted into law. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
waited 9 years to vote for the bill before 
the House, and I am deeply proud now to 
have this opportunity to speak for it and 
to help in its passage. I cannot think of 
any better investment we could make in 
the future of this Nation than by the im- 
provement and encouragement of its 
most precious resource—the dedicated 
brainpower of its people. 

We are performing economic miracles 
in this country today—in production, dis- 
tribution, and in economic reform. In 
science we are making the miraculous al- 
most routine. In all fields of human en- 
deavor, American brains and skill and 
dedication are achieving goals undreamed 
of just a generation ago. If one were to 
search deep into the factors behind this 
remarkable series of achievements, I be- 
lieve that no single factor would stand 
out in importance above the GI bills of 
World War I and the Korean war, which 
provided us with millions of men and 
women trained to do great things 
through the advanced education made 
possible by this type of legislation. 

Where would we have developed the 
necessary professionals such as doctors, 
dentists, astronauts, writers, thinkers, 
physicists, engineers—or the skilled 
craftsmen and technicians who learned 
their work in trade schools and on-the- 
job training—if it had not been for the 
two GI bills? How poor our country 
would be today without those skills. 
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Mr. Speaker, since the days when the 
previous law was expiring, I have sup- 
ported reenactment of a GI bill program. 
I congratulate those who have been in- 
strumental in bringing this bill before the 
House today. I think passage of this leg- 
islation will not only provide deserved 
benefits for veterans who have earned 
them many times over by their sacrifices, 
but will also go a long way toward resolv- 
ing some of the most troublesome prob- 
lems today in connection with the draft. 

Going into the service will no longer 
continue to mean, for many, the end of 
formal education, but, as it did before, 
will mean instead a new opportunity for 
a great deal more education. There will 
be renewed incentives to enlistment, with 
the knowledge that enlistment will bring 
not only the satisfaction of serving one’s 
country in a most important and even 
crucial manner but also the satisfaction 
of knowing that such service will later 
mean greater opportunities for advance- 
ment and thus a better future after re- 
turn to civilian life. Congress is acting 
with great wisdom, I feel, in passing this 
bill. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12410, to enhance 
the benefits of service in the Armed 
Forces and further extend the benefits 
of higher education by providing a broad 
program of educational benefits for 
veterans of service after January 31, 
1955. 

This legislation extends the benefits 
of a higher education to qualified and 
deserving young persons who might not 
otherwise be able to afford such an edu- 
cation, provides vocational readjustment 
and restores lost educational opportuni- 
ties to those service men and women 
whose careers have been interrupted or 
impeded by reason of active duty after 
January 31, 1955, and aids such persons 
in attaining the vocational and educa- 
tional status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtained had they 
not served their country. 

Also, the legislation insures that the 
Nation shall be able to utilize the highest 
skills and abilities of the veterans who 
benefit from it. This is especially im- 
portant since at this time the number 
of young men available to fill the es- 
sential technical and professional posts 
is the lowest in ratio to our total popula- 
tion which we have had or will have for 
a decade to come. I think it is doubly 
essential that we make fullest use of the 
skills of the young men who are avail- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, the program of educa- 
tional assistance is on the basis of a 
month of training for each month of 
service, not to exceed 36 calendar 
months. The bill provides assistance 
rates for full-time training of $100 for a 
single veteran, $125 for a veteran with 
one dependent, and $150 for a veteran 
with more than one dependent. There 
are proportionate rates for less than full- 
time training. Education is generally 
limited to institutions of higher learning, 
and must be completed within 8 years 
from the date of discharge. Individuals 
in the service whose duty assignments 
permit may avail themselves of educa- 
tional assistance while on active duty, but 
in such instances the Government will 
pay only the cost of tuition fees and not 
the full education assistance allowance. 
The educational provisions are effective 
June 1, 1966. 

The educational assistance and home 
loan guarantee provisions of the reported 
bill are patterned closely after Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress—the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952— 
which gave these benefits to veterans of 
the Korean conflict. Loan guarantee 
provisions provide that the Veterans’ 
Administration may guarantee as much 
as $7,500 of a loan made by a private 
lender for a veteran’s home. Direct 
loans are authorized by the Veterans’ 
Administration where private financing 
is not available, and the maximum 
amount of such a loan is increased by 
this legislation from $15,000 to $17,500. 

This bill also provides non-service- 
connected medical care in the VA hospi- 
tal system for these veterans. It further 
extends to this same group presumptive 
service connection for chronic and tropi- 
cal diseases first manifested within spec- 
ified periods following discharge, a pro- 
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vision now generally limited to veterans 
who served during time of war. The VA 
is authorized to provide a flag to drape 
the casket of a veteran of this service 
at the time of his funeral. 

The legislation also authorizes job 
counseling and job placement under the 
Department of Labor and on the same 
basis as that given to veterans of prior 
conflicts. Preference in Federal em- 
ployment is provided. 

Mr. Speaker, the escalation of hostili- 
ties in Vietnam makes it more imperative 
than ever that this legislation be enacted 
into law immediately. The readjust- 
ment needs of our service men and wom- 
en have grown with the rigors and haz- 
ards of their service. Planning for the 
future by our veterans grows less and less 
practicable with the rapidly changing 
Vietnam crises. For these reasons, I 
wholeheartedly urge my colleagues to 
unanimously pass this bill today. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to lend my support to passage of 
H.R. 12410, the peacetime GI bill of 
rights. I share the view of many of my 
colleagues that those young men who 
have been asked to devote years of their 
lives to the defense of the free world 
merit their Nation’s assistance in com- 
pleting their education and in making 
economic adjustments. 

I am pleased to support this measure 
not only because it constitutes a well- 
merited compensation to the veterans 
but also because it is another step in the 
effort to expand the ranks of youngsters 
who will secure further training, both 
academically and in those technical 
fields where there will be employment 
opportunities in the future. 

I have introduced legislation which is 
close to what we are adopting today. 
One difference between the measure I 
introduced and H.R. 12410 concerns the 
chances for integration of the education 
assistance with the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act program. Under 
my proposal, it is explicitly provided that 
a veteran could elect to participate in a 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act training course and still get the sub- 
sistence benefits under the GI bill. As 
written, H.R. 12410 could be construed 
to require the returning veteran to en- 
roll either in an academic institution or 
in a technical school in order to secure 
subsistence benefits. I hope that the bill 
which is finally enacted will permit vet- 
erans to participate in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act programs 
with no loss of benefits. Such partici- 
pation would strengthen both the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
and the GI bill. In many instances, it 
would permit the veteran to get the type 
of specialized vocational training to en- 
able him to secure permanent employ- 
ment in a reasonably short time. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud President 
Johnson for including this proposal in 
his state of the Union message and the 
committee for its prompt action. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy and proud to speak today in 
support of a measure which I believe to 
be of compelling importance, H.R. 12410, 
the Cold War Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act. The United States has 
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always been a Nation which has paid its 
debts. But there is something we owe 
to over 3 million young ex-servicemen. 
By 1970 this figure will rise to about 6 
million. We owe these young men a 
chance to return to civilian life as use- 
ful, self-supporting members of society. 
In return for the disproportionate share 
of service which they have rendered to 
their country, we owe them some amount 
of assistance in the readjustment they 
have to make. 

This bill is in keeping with our Amer- 
ican tradition of individual initiative. It 
is not a dole or a handout. Rather it 
provides men who have left active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1967, with the opportunity to develop 
their abilities and skills through educa- 
tion and training, and to buy their own 
homes or farms with direct and guaran- 
teed loans. 

These cold war veterans need a GI 
bill for the same reason our World War 
II and Korean war veterans needed GI 
bills. For over 2 years 40 percent of 
draft-eligible men are diverted from the 
normal and more lucrative activities of 
continuing their education or pursuing 
their careers. When they have com- 
pleted their active service they find that 
they must compete with the almost 60 
percent of their contemporaries who did 
not serve. They have lost much more 
than 2 years of their lives. They have 
lost education and career opportunities 
which perhaps can never be fully re- 
placed. 

The draft law has an adverse effect 
on our young men even before they are 
drafted or volunteer. A favorable draft 
status now seems to be a job qualifica- 
tion. Businesses and industries are not 
willing to invest in employees whose fu- 
tures are so uncertain. Even when they 
have left active service these men are still 
not free to devote their full attention to 
civilian life. They have a reserve obli- 
gation yet to fulfill. For a total of 6 
years servicemen are the victims of un- 
fair competition. 

I am not questioning the need for a 
compulsory draft law because I do be- 
lieve that at present it is necessary. 
Rather my point is that we must con- 
sider the effects on the draft and subse- 
quent military service upon our young 
men. We must then take the action 
which justice demands. We assist World 
War II and Korean veterans to readjust 
to civilian life. In Texas under the 
Hazelwood Act we extended even more 
educational assistance to veterans with 
no further eligibility under the World 
War II and Korean bills. We should not 
do less for the cold war veterans. Not all 
of the post-Korean veterans risked their 
lives in combat as did their predecessors, 
but all were prepared to do so if the situ- 
ation demanded it. A few years ago, Dr. 
H. Evert Pope, in regard to cold war vet- 
erans, said: 

We have made the same requirements of 
many young men to serve in the Armed 
Forces. These men are making the same 
sacrifice—losing their jobs, breaking up 
homes, and postponing their educations, just 
as those who served in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

The purpose of H.R. 12410 is simply 
to restore to post-Korean veterans some 
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of the opportunities they lost by reason 
of their military service. I believe H.R. 
12410 provisions for educational and 
training assistance and for direct and 
guarantee loans are just compensation. 
I believe that they are compensation long 
overdue, 

There is one point, however, which I 
think this bill and other proposals for 
readjustment assistance overlook. Our 
concern is not just for the cold war vet- 
erans. The purpose of readjustment 
legislation is not only to rehabilitate the 
ex-serviceman, but his whole family. 
Surely they suffer from his loss of time 
and his lack of education and training 
as much as he. As a result of this lack 
they are just as far down the economic 
ladder as he is. Therefore it seems to 
me only fair that even if non-service- 
connected death or disability prevent the 
veteran from utilizing the educational 
and training opportunities of this legis- 
lation, his wife, as the new breadwinner 
of the family, should be able to utilize 
them. 

H.R. 7910, the cold war GI bill I intro- 
duced last year, makes such provision. 
Section 1910 of the bill extends educa- 
tional benefits to surviving widows or 
wives of cold war veterans who did not 
use or complete the available education 
or training by virtue of non-service-con- 
nected death or disability. In the event 
that there is no surviving widow or wife, 
each child of the veteran is entitled to 
use or complete the total amount of edu- 
cation or training the veteran would 
have used or completed. H.R. 7910 is 
further evidence of our national com- 
mitment to education. It is not aid to 
education. It is aid to citizens, but it 
is a kind of aid which recognizes the 
importance of education in today’s 
society. 

Unfortunately, neither the present bill, 
H.R. 12410, nor the one passed last year 
by the Senate, S. 9, contain benefits for 
the wife, surviving widow, or children of 
the veteran. I hope that in the near 
future serious consideration will be given 
to this aspect of my bill, H.R. 7910. 

If any further justification for H.R. 
12410 is necessary a look at its probable 
effects will be sufficient. You are all 
aware I am sure that the World War II 
GI bill has been an unqualified success. 
Not only did it enable millions of ex-Gl's 
to raise their education level and embark 
upon higher paying careers, but it sup- 
plied the labor market with skills which 
would have otherwise been wasted. Not 
only did it enable millions of ex-GI’s to 
buy their own homes but it produced one 
of the greatest construction booms in 
our history. Not only did it change the 
lives of some 10 million ex-servicemen 
and their families, but it drastically 
altered the whole structure of our 
society. 

The World War II GI bill cost the Fed- 
eral Government $14.5 billion. It has 
more than paid for itself. It adds almost 
a billion dollars annually to the Treasury 
in the form of taxes paid by our higher 
educated veterans. Even the most cau- 
tious businessman would praise such a 
wise investment. 

A bill to educate veterans of the cold 
war would be equally worthwhile. Today 
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with such great technological progress 
and the advance of automation, problems 
facing the uneducated and the unskilled 
are critical. Men without skills are men 
without jobs. By providing necessary 
education and training opportunities for 
post-Korean veterans we can help to 
produce some of the professional and 
skilled workers which our economy and 
national defense require. We can reduce 
unemployment. But most important we 
can help these veterans to help them- 
selves. President Kennedy, when speak- 
ing to a group of servicemen, once quoted 
this old poem: 
God and the soldier, all men adore, 
In time of danger, and not before. 
When the danger is passed and all things 
righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


Let us not slight the serviceman who 
has protected and is now protecting our 
country in this cold war. H.R. 12410 can 
be some proof that we have not for- 
gotten him. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my remarks 
I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Texas, Chairman TEAGUE, and the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. There is tre- 
mendous sentiment in support of this 
measure in my home district, and on be- 
half of my constituents I applaud and 
thank the committee for acting so 
swiftly this year. 

I would also like to say a few words 
about Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, the 
author and prime mover of the cold war 
GI bill. Many of us in the House are 
fully aware that were it not for his efforts 
in the Senate over the past several years, 
we would not be considering a Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act today. In 
fact, Senator YarsoroucnH’s work and 
persistence on behalf of the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who will 
benefit from this law is one of the most 
outstanding legislative feats of the past 
decade. 

For a good number of years Senator 
YARBOROUGH has been urging Congress 
to enact the legislation we are consid- 
ering today. He has had to fight against 
tremendous resistance both within Con- 
gress and within the administration. 
This resistance has been unrealistic and 
shortsighted. Fortunately, we can now 
correct our own shortsightedness. But 
we should have enacted this legislation 
years ago, as the senior Senator from 
Texas has been urging. 

Senator YarsoroucH’s dedication to 
this bill and to those who will benefit 
from it should serve as an inspiration to 
all of us. It is easy to understand why 
Senator TED KENNEDY referred to Sena- 
tor YARBOROUGH recently as the man of 
the year every year in working for vet- 
erans’ benefits. And it is easy to un- 
derstand why Senator YARBOROUGH was 
honored a couple of weeks ago at a 
luncheon given in his behalf by the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

With unanimous consent, I would like 
to insert in the Recor at this point the 
story that appeared in the San Antonio 
News, January 26, 1966, covering the 
luncheon given for Senator YARBOROUGH. 
I would also like to insert in the RECORD 
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articles from the Stars and Stripes, the 
National Tribune, August 5, 1965, and 
the Jewish Veteran, September 1965, 
supporting the cold war GI bill: 
[From the San Antonio (Tex.) News, Jan. 
26, 1966] 
YARBOROUGH LAUDED FOR VET BENEFITS 


WASHINGTON. —Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
was characterized Tuesday “as the man of 
the year, every year” in working for veterans’ 
benefits 


The tribute came from Senator TED KEN- 
NEDY at a luncheon in YarsoroucnH’s honor. 

The Texas Democrat was presented with a 
large silver urn by the National Association 
of State Directors of Veterans’ Affairs. 

YARBOROUGH, Chairman of the Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Subcommittee, was cited for 
his contributions to veterans’ legislation. 

KENNEDY said that the subcommittee is 
the only panel on which all three of the 
Kennedy brothers have served. 

The late President Kennedy was a member 
in the Senate days. Tro and Senator BOBBY 
KENNEDY, who also attended the luncheon, 
are members now. 

“And Senator YarsoroucH always demands 
that you attend the committee meetings,” 
TED KENNEDY said, 

Saying that YarsoroucH was fighting for 
veterans benefits when he was in school, 
KENNEDY added, “In working for such legis- 
lation, he is speaking for the best interest 
of our country as well as for veterans.” 

Pete Wheeler, former association president, 
said YARBOROUGH had “fathered, raised, and 
graduated in the Senate” the latest veterans’ 
bill. 

The legislation, called the cold war GI bill, 
was passed by the Senate last year, but has 
been stalled in the House. 

In his turn, Yarsoroucm plugged for his 
bill, which would provide benefits for all 
veterans who have served since 1955, the 
cutoff date for the Korean war GI bill. 
Some want a new bill limited to veterans of 
Vietnam and other trouble spots. 

“Never before have we had ‘a hotspot’ bill. 
A serviceman doesn’t decide where he will 
go. He is ordered to go,” YARBOROUGH said. 
[From the Stars and Stripes—The National 

Tribune, Aug. 5, 1965] 
IMAGE OF A VETERAN 

During, and immediately after, every war 
involving our country, the citizen-soldier 
and veteran has been regarded as a valued, 
vital part of American security. A feature 
article, some time ago, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, written by the president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, entitled Let's 
Say ‘No’ to the Veterans,” and labeling vet- 
erans benefits as “blatant and outrageous 
plunder.” 

Recently, the universally respected New 
York Times, in an editorial, entitled “Vet- 
erans’ Pork Barrel,” strongly impugned the 
good faith, motives and respectability of vet- 
erans groups in the United States when they 
opposed the closing of VA hospitals before 
provision was made for the veteran in need 
of such services. 

Monroe R. Sheinberg, executive director 
of the Jewish War Veterans replied to the 
Times article. His reply labeled “Image of 
a Veteran” follows: 

WHO IS A VETERAN? 

He is some 22 million men and women 
who served our country in time of war. 
Over 44 percent of the American population 
are either veterans, dependent members of 
veterans families or dependent survivors of 
deceased veterans, some 81 million in all. 

The veteran, in sum, is Mr, Average Man, 
except for one fact. He is eligible for vet- 
erans benefits. These benefits have been 
called plunder, handouts, and worse. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF VETERANS 
BENEFITS 


From earliest times, the wars of nations 
have been tied inseparably with veterans 
benefits. 

The great oriental civilizations of antiquity 
furnished pensions for soldiers released from 
duty. 

The Greek city states established a system 
of veterans preference in public offices, pen- 
sioned disabled veterans, and cared for and 
educated children of those who died in battle. 

The Romans, early in their history, de- 
veloped an elaborate system of veterans bene- 
fits, involving land grants and lump-sum 
pensions. 

In Europe, when America as a nation was 
born, veterans pensions were in force and our 
country followed suit. 


WHY VETERANS BENEFITS 


The military requirements of our Nation’s 
defense mandate military forces, a compara- 
tively small professional army in times of 
peace, augmented by a large, citizens force 
in times of war or emergency. 

These citizen soldiers, uprooted from em- 
ployment and family life and responsibil- 
ities, form the most important element of 
our national defense, a permanent and indis- 
pensable part of this Nation’s Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Thus, programs of veterans benefits are 

more than care for the disabled; they are 
based and justified, as well, upon the ne- 
cessity of compensating the returning citi- 
zen soldier for his sacrifices in health, in 
time spent, in hardship and danger endured, 
in opportunity passed by, in earning capac- 
ity diminished by virtue of that service. 
President Theodore Roosevelt put it this 
way: 
“No other citizen deserves so well of the 
Republic as the veteran. They did the one 
deed which, if left undone, would have 
meant that all else in our history went for 
nothing. But for their steadfast promise all 
our annals would be meaningless and our 
great experience in popular freedom and 
self-government a gloomy failure.” 


EFFECT ON OUR DEFENSE FORCES 


Perhaps the most important and least rec- 
ognized basis for such programs of veter- 
ans benefits is the necessity of adding to the 
strength of our Nation’s defense by demon- 
strating to succeeding generations, upon 
whose willing service in its defense our 
country's continued security depends, not 
only that the causes we fight for are just, 
and not only that it is vitally necessary that 
in order to protect our cherished institutions 
every American must stand ready to serve 
in our Armed Forces, but also that our State 
and our Nation keep faith with those who 
serve. 

That is why JWV and other great veteran 
organizations fight and campaign so force- 
fully and persistently for military pay bills 
that would increase the compensation and 
status and restore the shrinking fringe bene- 
fits of men in our Armed Forces. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, then Chief of Staff of 
our Air Force, personally told our commander 
that the JWV could perform no greater 
service to our country’s security and defense 
than to help alert Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the danger to our military 
strength implicit in the loss of our tech- 
nically trained noncoms and officers by rea- 
son of insufficient pay, benefits, and status. 

Here then is the picture understood by 
too few: 

The veteran and the soldier on active duty 
are both part of this country’s strength for 
defense and security. The soldier of today 
is the veteran of tomorrow, sensitive to the 
treatment of veterans and the family of 
veterans. 

Fair treatment of veterans is not charity, 
handouts, or plunder; it is national self-in- 
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terest based upon the highest ideals of pa- 
triotism and moral obligation. 


[From the Jewish Veteran, September 1965] 
CAPITOL CORRIDORS 
(By Felix Putterman) 

The hard fact that we have known little 
peace, if any, since the end of World War II 
is being driven home by the intensification 
of the U.S. military commitment in Vietnam. 

If we don't have peace, what do we have? 

For the generation of young Americans 
born during and since World War II, there 
has never been a peace such as their elders 
knew. The fact of the matter is that the 
almost continuous armed confrontation of 
the past 20 years can best be described as 
war, limited perhaps, but war. 

This sticky problem of using a proper 
label has been a steady source of contention 
during the long effort to make available to 
former armed services personnel benefits 
limited to war veterans. No clearer demon- 
stration of conflicting views can be found 
than the division over the proposed cold war 
GI bill once again passed by the Senate now 
for the time being stymied in the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Some Members of Congress, who can quote 
a price on anything, side with the watchdogs 
of the Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, 
in considering post-Korean service as some- 
thing less than wartime duty. To them the 
idyllic years of military service since 1953 
have been one long garrison parade with some 
close order drill and sightseeing tours over- 
seas thrown in for good measure. 

Yet the same people, for the most part, 
rally to support the Strategic Air Command 
complete with round-the-clock alerts, the 
permanent watch at the 38th parallel, a 
prompt response to provocative taunting at 
Quemoy and Matsu, continuous patrols by 
nuclear subs, the ready fleet at Cyprus, 
Lebanon, or southeast Asia. Renewal of 
selective service won handily in the Congress 
last year—this year it would be almost 
unanimous. 

Some of the people who downgrade present 
military service in comparison with World 
War II are the stanch supporters of NATO, 
SEATO, and the DEW line. They would have 
gone slower on the cessation of nuclear test- 
ing and faster into Latin American inter- 
vention. Would you get a combat ribbon 
for bulldozing the Berlin wall? 

Like everything else in life the concept of 
war changes. While the United States did 
not directly involve American military per- 
sonnel in the three dozen or more armed con- 
frontations taking place during the past 20 
years, there was sufficient justification for 
keeping our powder dry and our men ready. 
Nervously casting backward glances at the 
haunting nuclear ghost we are involved in 
the reality of sustaining military prepared- 
ness. 

The difference in intensity as between a 
full blown national emergency and a con- 
tinuous nagging limited war or to a so-called 
war of liberation has a meaning in terms of 
weaponry, terrain and tactics but to Ameri- 
can GI’s involved it is war, nevertheless. 

While it is true that combat divides the 
men from the boys it has never served as the 
standard for wartime service benefits. In- 
deed all seven of the uniformed personnel 
who supported the one man on the World 
War II firing line were eligible for GI law 
benefits. Today, seeking to effectively use 
uniformed personnel where most needed, 
Secretary McNamara has set in motion a new 
program designed to relieve 75,000 officers for 
combat duty with civilian personnel for cleri- 
cal and other housekeeping functions. 

Contrary to prior American tradition we 
have interrupted young lives for military con- 
scription—the highest form of patriotic and 
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public service. As a matter of accepted pub- 
lic policy such service has always been ac- 
corded special consideration. Since for the 
foreseeable future it is anticipated that we 
may be involved in armed confrontations 
somewhat less than national emergencies in 
the classic sense we should be prepared to 
help the youthful American veterans re- 
turning to civilian life in their efforts to re- 
capture lost time and to achieve a construc- 
tive niche in the economy and society. To 
hide behind a specious definition of war in 
order to save money is demeaning and un- 
worthy of all that is good in America. 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my hope that the House of 
Representatives will speedily adopt the 
bill known as the Vietnam Era Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

As a veteran of two wars and having 
recently returned from an inspection of 
the Vietnamese battle areas, I can assure 
my colleagues that the American mili- 
tary men who are fighting in southeast 
Asia are every bit as entitled to a GI 
bill as were those men whe served in 
World War I and the Korean fighting. 

Under provisions of this measure, vet- 
erans who have served in the Armed 
Forces on and after January 31, 1955, 
would be eligible for educational assist- 
ance, death and disability compensation, 
farm, home and business loans, and other 
benefits. They are entitled to no less, 
Mr. Speaker, and I have introduced my 
own bill containing these provisions to 
emphasize my deep feelings on their 
behalf. 

This measure provides an opportunity 
to demonstrate that the American people 
recognize and appreciate the many per- 
sonal sacrifices extracted from our Viet- 
nam war veterans by their military 
obligations. Many of these young men 
have gone and are going into the mili- 
tary service directly from high school 
and some before they have even finished 
their high school educations. They will 
return to civilian life after absences of 
several years, many of them to find they 
are unskilled, uneducated, and unpre- 
pared for a civilian occupation. 

The Vietnamese veteran, Mr. Speaker, 
needs a chance to compete for his future 
with those who are deferred from active 
military duty while he is serving and who 
are utilizing this time to further their 
own careers. These veterans of the grim 
Vietnamese fighting should have read- 
justment assistance and the opportunity 
to return to civilian life, to find employ- 
ment, and to realize their educational 
objectives at the most formative time in 
their lives. I hope my colleagues will 
agree and adopt this most worthwhile 
and important measure. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should first like to express my gratitude 
for the opportunity to present my views 
in support of a cold war veterans’ benefits 
bill. I introduced H.R. 11910 because I 
am convinced of the necessity of such a 
measure. The cold war GI bill requires 
our most conscientious consideration as 
a matter of vital national interest. 

The provision for readjustment assist- 
ance to those young citizens who are 
serving this country in a cold war, that is 
all too often quite hot, is a matter of 
equity long overdue inits enactment. In 
the face of increasing hostilities in south- 
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east Asia, of growing tensions in many 
areas, and in the fact of the responsibil- 
ity sustained by the United States 
throughout the world, the demand on our 
youth is not diminishing. It is increas- 
ing to the extent that the average length 
of service has increased since the Ko- 
rean conflict from 24 to 28.2 months. 
The personal life of the best of our youth 
is being interrupted for long periods and 
a grateful Nation can do no less than 
provide some benefits by way of edu- 
cational opportunity to those who serve 
it with devotion. 

The 6 million service men and women 
will be returning tu civilian life by 1970 
will be at a disadvantage in education 
and vocational training even greater 
than that of their predecessors from the 
last two wars. The age of mechanism 
has put a premium on the man of special 
skills, while reducing the need and effec- 
tiveness of the unskilled. The impor- 
tance of a college degree has been magni- 
fied even in the past decade, and will no 
doubt continue to grow as the American 
level of education steadily rises. 

There can be little disagreement with 
the fact that the first two GI bills made 
a substantial contribution to the rise in 
the level of education. More than half 
of the World War I veterans from my 
State of Florida took advantage of edu- 
cational assistance from the Govern- 
ment, that is, 171,000 of the 289,000 vet- 
erans from that war. Of the 182,000 
Florida veterans of the Korean war, 
71,000 have continued their training by 
means of governmental aid. I was an 
administrative officer of one of our great 
universities immediately following World 
War II and know first hand of the Gov- 
ernment benefits, through the GI bill, 
which were so helpful to our veterans. 

Reports from educators in every State 
point to these veterans returning to high 
schools, colleges, and trade schools after 
their military service, as some of the most 
diligent and often the most productive 
student in the country. These men and 
women have become our skilled workers, 
our professional leaders, our colleagues 
here in Congress. The higher incomes 
they have earned have raised the overall 
standard of living and expanded the 
wealth of this Nation. Thus a program 
such as those put into effect following 
the previous two wars, and such as the 
one now being considered is actually an 
investment which will promote education 
and prosperity as well as help to achieve 
the aim of fairness to all segments of the 
population. 

In concluding my statement, I would 
like to express my earnest hope that the 
interest being shown in a cold war GI 
bill will assure its quick enactment. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 27, I introduced H.R. 12347 to 
provide educational benefits and other 
specialized assistance for our veterans 
who have served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States since January 31, 1955. 

It is my firm conviction that those who 
have served during the cold war period 
since the termination of the Korean war, 
and those who are serving now in the 
Vietnam conflict, are as highly deserving 
of these benefits as our brave World War 
I veterans. 
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Since World War II compulsory mili- 
tary service has not been terminated as 
it was in prior times of peace, but in- 
stead has been continued. The cold war 
remains unabated, and our servicemen 
are still scattered all over the globe, and 
they are still serving under combat or 
near-combat conditions. 

Their courageous and dedicated serv- 
ice has carried our Nation triumphantly 
through many crises—Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Taiwan, Berlin, Laos. 
The list is long, and I know it is not nec- 
essary to remind my colleagues of their 
dauntless valor, their heroic service, and 
their supreme sacrifices. 

Their efforts to preserve the peace and 
protect our freedom are no less than 
those of our World War II and Korean 
veterans. They deserve to share equally 
in the benefits a grateful Nation has 
extended to its veterans in the past. 

I congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
OLIN E. Tracue, and the members of his 
committee, for their speedy action in re- 
porting out a GI benefits bill in a form 
which invites agreement with the version 
already adopted by the Senate. I com- 
mend them on reporting a bill which is 
generous and fair, but not irresponsible. 
The committee's bill, H.R. 12410, offers 
monthly stipends of $100 to single vet- 
erans who return to school, $125 for those 
who are married, and $150 for those with 
children. Each month of military serv- 
ice would entitle the veteran to 1 month 
of school-aid payments, up to a total of 
36 months of study at any State ac- 
credited university or vocational school, 
provided they have served more than 180 
days. Moreover, H.R. 12410 follows the 
Senate’s lead in opening the program 
to all veterans mustered out since eligi- 
bility under the Korean war GI bill ex- 
pired in January 1955. 

In addition to educational assistance, 
this measure provides home, farm, and 
business loan assistance, entitlement to 
medical care in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, job counseling, and job place- 
ment assistance, preference in Federal 
employment, and other benefits designed 
to ease a veteran’s readjustment to 
civilian life. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for a GI bene- 
fits program, and the eventual success 
of such a program, has already been elo- 
quently demonstrated. Under the edu- 
cation and training provisions of the 
World War II GI bill, 7,800,000 vet- 
erans—nearly half of all who served 
during the war—received training. With 
well over 2 million in college and another 
3,500,000 in other schools, they demon- 
strated that they want the opportunity 
we can give them. It has been pointed 
out that, today, we are a far stronger 
nation because of the manpower skills 
gained through the earlier GI bill: with 
450,000 engineers; 180,000 doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses; 360,000 schoolteachers; 
150,000 scientists; 243,000 accountants, 
107,000 lawyers; 36,000 clergymen; 17,000 
writers; 711,000 mechanics; and almost 
700,000 who trained for business and 
executive careers. 

Today our country is still in great need 
of young people trained to fill technical 
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and professional positions. The Higher 
Education Act passed by this Congress 
last year is alleviating the situation to a 
great degree. H.R. 12410, which we have 
before us today, would likewise help to 
bridge the technical gap that now exists. 
It would encourage veterans to continue 
their education so that ultimately they 
would be qualified to fill these technical 
positions themselves. 

On Memorial Day last year I had the 
pleasure of sharing the same platform 
with the Honorable Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, in addressing the Catholic 
War Veterans of America. I sat with a 
young man, a Catholic war veteran from 
Evanston, who had just returned from 
active combat in Vietnam. For his gal- 
lantry in action there, he had been 
awarded the Silver Star. This young 
man told me how proud he was to serve 
his country and the cause of democracy 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, should sacrifices such as 
that young veteran’s go unacknowledged 
by this great Nation of ours? 

Our vote today will be a special expres- 
sion of our national purpose in its broad- 
est sense. 

Let us show the world how highly this 
country values the sacrifices of our serv- 
ice men and women. 

Let us join together today in passing 
H.R. 12410, and let us thereby demon- 
strate the gratitude of our Nation to 
these men and women in uniform who 
are doing their utmost to preserve 
equality and liberty. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
support H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966, because 
under the circumstances it probably rep- 
resents the only bill which we can get at 
this time. It represents a first step in 
the right direction toward meeting the 
Nation’s responsibilities to its veterans. 

Of course, under the rules which we 
are operating today, there can be no 
amendments or other changes. Indeed, 
there is little time to even debate such 
an important piece of legislation. 

However, in the face of administra- 
tion coolness, and until recently outright 
opposition, toward such proposals, we 
are fortunate to get consideration of any 
GI bill at this time. 

Since the end of World War II and the 
Korean conflict, the world really has not 
known peace. We have lived in times of 
tension, uneasiness, crisis, and wars of 
liberation. The United States has con- 
tinued to call upon its finest young men 
to help defend and preserve freedom and 
security around the world. 

In just a few short months the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, has deter- 
mined it necessary to more than double 
the number of American military forces 
in Vietnam. They may double again be- 
fore an honorable peace can be achieved 
in that area. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation always has 
provided recognition for those Ameri- 
cans who have interrupted their routine 
way of life to serve in the Armed Forces. 
Under the World War II GI bill, nearly 
8 million veterans received education and 
training at a cost of 814%½ billion. Un- 
der the Korean GI bill, over 24% million 
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veterans received similar benefits at a 
cost of over $44 billion. 

It is regrettable that this bill falls short 
of placing our Vietnam and cold-war vet- 
erans on an equal basis with those of 
World War II and Korea. It is my un- 
derstanding that the educational provi- 
sions of this bill give allowances to eligi- 
ble veterans which are $10 per month less 
than those received by Korean GI's. 
This is difficult to understand in the face 
of steadily increasing educational costs 
and a rising cost of living. 

The Federal Government is investing 
approximately $7,000 per year, per 
trainee, for those in the Job Corps but 
there is a reluctance to give equitable 
benefits to those fighting in Vietnam as 
we provided Korean GI’s. 

Frankly, I believe that the bill which 
I introduced recently, H.R. 12498, is a 
better and more realistic bill insofar as 
education is concerned. It is similar to 
one introduced by my able and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Apatr], the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

My bill would authorize payment of an 
education and training allowance to eligi- 
ble veterans pursuing further education, 
including institutional courses, on-the- 
job or on-the-farm training. 

Basic allowance under my bill for a 
full-time student would be computed at 
the rate of $130 per month for veterans 
without dependents, and increased al- 
lowances for veterans with dependents. 

It is unfortunate that the committee 
bill before us has refused to qualify vet- 
erans taking on-the-job or on-the-farm 
training for educational benefits. 

The need for skilled technicians, 
tradesmen, and personnel in many occu- 
pations has grown severe. In many 
parts of the country, there is a shortage 
of farmworkers. It appears to me that 
we have turned our backs on those who 
seek to train themselves by experience 
on the job and on the farm. 

While I shall support this bill today, 
I believe we must work for improvements 
and adequate benefits in another Con- 
gress. Certainly, preparing the service- 
man returning from war to take his place 
in civilian life is as essential to our na- 
tional interest as was the task of prepar- 
ing him for his military duty. 

This should be viewed as one of the 
costs of waging war against the challenge 
of Communist aggression in Vietnam and 
elsewhere throughout the world. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly support H.R. 12410, a bill to 
enhance the benefits of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
further extend the benefits of higher edu- 
cation by providing a broad program of 
educational benefits for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces. I urge 
that it be favorably considered today. 

Thousands of our young men are being 
torn from their homes and families and 
are being asked to serve their country in 
a remote land of which very few had 
even heard before the last several years. 
They are being asked to sacrifice—even 
to the point of giving their lives—just as 
other young Americans before them had 
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been asked to sacrifice during previous 
wars. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress gave to the 
veterans of previous wars certain bene- 
fits as a very small partial payment for 
the disruption of the lives of those vet- 
erans. In so doing, the Congress recog- 
nized the debt owed to those veterans by 
the United States. 

H.R. 12410 would merely extend some 
of those benefits to the so-called cold war 
GI’s—those with service subsequent to 
January 31, 1955. It is altogether right 
that this be done. 

Again, I urge passage of H.R. 12410. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most gratifying to see the Congress act- 
ing quickly on a permanent GI bill of 
rights. 

The original GI bill was beneficial to 
the country as well as to the recipients 
and I am sure that this legislation also 
will serve that dual purpose. So I am 
happy to associate myself with the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas, 
Representative OLIN Tracue, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, by introducing an 
identical bill to H.R. 12410. 

The bill provides a permanent program 
of educational assistance for individuals 
serving after January 31, 1955, on the 
basis of a month of training for each 
month, or fraction thereof, of service, 
not to exceed 36 calendar months. The 
rates for full-time training set at $100 
per month for a single veteran, $125 per 
month for a veteran with one dependent, 
and $150 for a veteran with more than 
one dependent and proportionate rates 
for less than full time. 

The education provisions are effective 
June 1, 1966, and education must be 
completed within 8 years of the date of 
discharge. The measure also provides 
for guaranteed and direct loans, with the 
VA guaranteeing as much as a maximum 
of $8,500 of any loan by private lenders, 
and authorizes direct loans where private 
financing is not available to a maximum 
of $17,500. 

There are miscellaneous provisions of 
the bill also of great importance—ex- 
tends presumptions on chronic and tropi- 
cal diseases; grants medical care for non- 
service-connected veterans; provides job 
counseling and job placement assistance; 
authorizes a flag to drape the casket of 
deceased veterans of service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, as is now provided war 
veterans; and grants preference in Fed- 
eral employment. 

I am happy to see that the benefits are 
also extended to those veterans who have 
not served overseas because, in the words 
of Milton, “they also served who only 
stand and wait.” 

I am proud to associate myself with 
this bill and hope that the House and 
Senate will take swift action in passing 
the legislation. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, when I became keenly aware that 
our veterans benefits programs failed to 
cover service after the end of the Korean 
war, I introduced bill H.R. 9317 to fill 
this vacuum and testified in its behalf 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. I am gratified that a similar bill, 
H.R. 12410, is being considered in the 
House today. 
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The minor disparities between my bill 
and H.R. 12410 are eclipsed by their 
shared broad purpose—to assist the 
young men and women who protect our 
security on the vaguely defined fronts of 
the cold war as they return to their 
rightful places in our society. 

Surely there can be no arguments on 
the merits of this purpose. It is but- 
tressed by the general awareness that 
previous GI bills have benefited not only 
returning veterans but all of society. The 
contributions in education, medicine, and 
technology made by those who were 
trained and educated under these pro- 
grams have more than repaid their costs. 
The United States of America is today 
reaping the skills and knowledge gained 
by the aid we extended to those earlier 
veterans. 

Today’s generation of young men and 
women are making the same sacrifices of 
their lives and plans on fronts that are 
not always “cold.” Today we are recog- 
nizing and acting on two realities: First, 
the benefits we seek to extend to cold 
war veterans have been earned; and 
second, those benefits are an investment 
in the continuing stability and enrich- 
ment of our Nation. The House can 
acknowledge these realities by an over- 
whelming vote in support of H.R. 12410. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon we have the opportunity to 
correct some of the deficiencies in the 
present veterans’ laws which bar many 
veterans from obtaining benefits, al- 
though they served honorably as mem- 
bers of our armed services. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the measure now being debated will as- 
sist the many veterans who were dis- 
charged after January 31, 1955, to obtain 
assistance for their education, enable 
them to apply for guaranteed and direct 
home loans, permit them to obtain non- 
service-connected medical care, pref- 
erence in employment in the Federal 
service, and other miscellaneous benefits 
which were not previously extended to 
them. 

H.R. 12410 is the vehicle which will 
provide a permanent program of educa- 
tional assistance to individuals who were 
discharged after January 31, 1955. This 
educational assistance will be on the 
basis of 1 month of education for each 
month spent in the services, with a maxi- 
mum of 36 months for each individual. 

We are providing an allowance of $100 
per month for single veterans, $125 for 
veterans with one dependent, and $150 
for a veteran with more than one 
dependent. 

In this legislation we guarantee home 
loans for veterans of up to $7,500, with 
direct loans of up to $17,500 where pri- 
vate financing is not available. 

The present law allows medical care 
only for service-connected disabilities in 
a Veterans’ Administration facility to 
those servicemen who were discharged 
after January 31, 1955. This measure is 
making it possible for this group to be 
considered for non-service- connected 
medical care on the same basis as the 
veterans of earlier confiicts. 

This eligibility is based, as are previous 
eligibilities, upon the availability of a 
bed and upon the signing of an oath that 
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the serviceman does not have the neces- 
sary funds to pay for outside medical 
care. 

Currently applicable laws permit pref- 
erence in employment in the various 
Federal services only to veterans who 
were discharged prior to January 31, 
1955. This measure expands that por- 
tion of the law and will be of great bene- 
fit to our servicemen who were dis- 
charged after January 31, 1955, and are 
seeking Federal employment. 

In enacting this bill into law, we must 
take cognizance of the fact that these 
neglected veterans have been disrupted 
from civilian life to serve their country. 
They did not hesitate to go into the ranks 
of the armed services, although to many 
it was a definite hardship. We must 
take positive action today to correct this 
disparity in the law and provide for 
these loyal, freedom-loving veterans, with 
assistance which they may have need for. 

This measure is similar to the bill 
which was passed by the other body, ex- 
cept that it provides smaller monthly 
payments. Our Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has held hearings on the proposal 
set out in the Senate GI bill, and several 
discussions on the bill now before us. 
The committee was in agreement that 
some sort of aid be given to these vet- 
erans who were neglected in other 
measures. 

I wish to take this opportunity in con- 
gratulating our chairman in taking ex- 
peditious action on this bill and hope that 
the other body will accept this proposal 
so that it will become effective in as short 
a period of time as possible. 

At present many of our boys are shed- 
ding their blood and giving up their lives 
for their country. We must recognize 
the fact that those who return to civilian 
life should have an expression from a 
grateful nation. This bill will, in a small 
measure, provide that gratitude, and will 
assist our servicemen in r to a 
normal civilian life. It will show them 
that we do care for what they have un- 
dergone to preserve our standard of liv- 
ing and understanding the problems 
which they will have to face after the 
completion of their military mission. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
avoidably absent on official business in 
Georgia; however, I would like to take 
this opportunity to express my support 
of and associate myself as a cosponsor 
of H.R. 12410, introduced on January 31, 
1966, by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
This bill, which is designed to extend ed- 
ucational assistance and home loan ben- 
efits to persons who have served in the 
Armed Forces since January 31, 1955, is 
needed legislation. 

The GI bills of World War II and the 
Korean conflict have worked very well. 
The revenue expended for these pro- 
grams has resulted in increased revenue 
to the U.S. Treasury because of the in- 
creased earning capacity of those who 
received the benefits. 

H.R. 12410 is designed to accomplish 
the same objective, and there is every 
reason to assume that it will do just that. 
Because the number of young men avail- 
able to fill essential technical and pro- 
fessional posts is, at the present time, 
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the lowest in ratio to our total popula- 
tion, our Nation will be able to utilize 
the skills and abilities of veterans who 
would benefit from this assistance pro- 
gram. 

During the last decade, members of the 
Armed Forces have served throughout 
the world, and, in many instances, have 
served under combat or near-combat 
conditions. Also, the United States has 
gone through a series of crises associated 
with Cuba, Berlin, Laos, Taiwan-Matsu, 
the Dominican Republic, and Vietnam. 
The perpetual cold war conditions which 
have existed during the time period cov- 
ered by H.R. 12410 make this bill neces- 
sary if our servicemen are to receive 
equitable treatment. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of readjustment assist- 
ance for veterans. Certainly, this is a 
measure that has long commanded the 
support and the interest of the Ameri- 
can public, and it is heartening to note 
the progress it has made during the 89th 
Congress. I sincerely hope—and I am 
sure that a majority of my colleagues are 
with me on this—that this session will 
os the enactment of the cold war GI 

ill, 

My concern for the necessity of such 
legislation led me to introduce H.R. 5413 
almost 1 year ago, during the last ses- 
sion. My bill is identical to the meas- 
ure that passed the Senate last summer, 
S. 9, and both bills are substantially 
the same as H.R. 12410, the bill now on 
the floor. The proposed legislation would 
provide assistance to veterans with a 
record of more than 6 months’ active 
service, any part of which occurred after 
January 31, 1955, who wish to continue 
their education in secondary schools, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, or in other 
approved vocational or professional 
courses; it would also guarantee loans 
made before January 31, 1975. 

In favoring such a broad program, I 
am relying with confidence on the pat- 
tern of success achieved by the first two 
GI bills. It has been pointed out many 
times, we are indeed fortunate to have 
the advantage of precedents which have 
yielded such glowing results. The 50 
percent of the World War II veterans and 
the 42 percent of the Korean war vet- 
erans who furthered their educational 
goals my means of governmental assist- 
ance distinguished themselves as mature 
students. They appreciated the value of 
education. They helped substantially to 
raise the overall average of education 
in this country and to increase the level 
of productivity. 

The outcome of Public Laws 346 and 
500, the acts which provided readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans of the last 
two wars, is manifest not only in numeri- 
cal descriptions of success furnished to 
us by statistics, but in the lives and the 
work of the Americans who received the 
benefits. In the light of their contribu- 
tion to their country not only during the 
wars but afterward and since, there can 
be little argument against the assertion 
that the United States is the real bene- 
ficiary of the GI bills. 

It is not my intent to take up my col- 
leagues’ time with statistical proofs of 
past success; these figures are familiar 
and frequently offered justifications for 
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future action. While I put great stock 
in past experiences, I am concerned with 
the special needs of the present. One 
of these is to alleviate the inequity that 
results from the impact of the compul- 
sory draft law, which requires all young 
men to register, but at the same time 
favors with a deferment those who can 
afford a college education on their own. 
The policy of granting deferment to 
college students is a good one and ought 
to be retained. However, it has had the 
effect of allowing many otherwise eligible 
men to avoid the draft at least partially 
by virtue of their economic position, 
while those unable to afford a college 
education are inducted and often forced 
to forgo any aspirations for better 
training and better jobs after they re- 
turn to civilian life. Fairness demands 
that we consider the plight of those 
young men constituting 44 percent of 
those eligible, who are inducted. 

A second need is the fundamental ne- 
cessity to fortify our Nation against the 
dangers that weaken us from within. I 
am not referring to the protection af- 
forded by armies and fighter planes, but 
the protection that inheres in a well- 
educated, prosperous, and healthy so- 
ciety. To this end recent Congresses 
have inaugurated programs laudable for 
their goals and for the promise of their 
achievements. Aid to education is an 
ally in the battle against poverty, unem- 
ployment, and denial of opportunity. 
The Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits 
Act of 1966 would be a true ally on all 
of these battlefronts. Providing new 
educational opportunities to veterans, 
many of whom are currently forced to 
accept unemployment compensation, 
would raise their earning capability and 
help them to help themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not here legislat- 
ing a political handout. The proposed 
measure will unlock the doors that would 
be otherwise shut in the face of our cold 
war veteran. The men who will receive 
the proposed allowances will have to 
work very hard to achieve their goals, 
and when they succeed, the country as 
a whole will reap the benefits. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the veterans’ education and 
loan guaranty bill, H.R. 12410, now be- 
fore us. 

I view this measure as a well-directed 
Federal program which, unlike many 
others, goes to the heart of the problem 
and satisfies the needs of the people in- 
volved directly, without having its pur- 
poses and funds diluted and siphoned off 
by bureaucracy and extensive redtape. I 
congratulate the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee on producing a bill which repre- 
sents much thoughtful deliberation and 
will greatly benefit many present, former, 
and future servicemen. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
consider a bill that has a plain and real- 
istic title Education and Other Bene- 
fits for Veterans of Service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955.” That is an interesting 
title. 

First, it deletes the words cold war“ 
which heretofore have been used in con- 
nection with this legislation. I hope it 
reflects the demise of the fiction that we 
are presently engaged in a cold war. 
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Secondly, the title reflects what is in 
the bill and what our objective should be 
and always should have been—to provide 
educational and other assistance which 
in some measure makes up for the loss of 
time and opportunities incurred by those 
young men who serve their country in 
military uniform—whether in war or 
peace, whether stateside or in an area of 
hostilities. n some measure also, it 
makes up for the fact that while certain 
of our young men lose this time and these 
opportunities, others do not. Itis regret- 
table that it has taken a hot war to drive 
these points home to us and to bring this 
legislation this far along toward enact- 
ment. 

I urge the passage of this bill with its 
principles essentially intact. 

I know the administration would pre- 
fer to limit any readjustment assistance 
to those who have served since heavy 
fighting began in Vietnam and to distin- 
guish between those who have served in 
combat zones and those who have not. 
In my estimation, that approach falls 
far short of our major purpose. It fails 
to recognize the inequities resulting from 
the fact that the burden of military serv- 
ice falls unevenly upon our young men. 
It largely reduces the assistance to the 
category of bonuses for service in com- 
bat zones when rewards for such serv- 
ice—including extra pay and tax relief— 
already exist. It places the assignment 
of military manpower on a roulette wheel 
and turns it into a game of fate. 

I support the bill reported by our Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee because it rec- 
ognizes, without any reservations, that 
this investment of the taxpayer’s money 
is one of the most prudent and reward- 
ing ones we could make. 

The World War II and Korean war GI 
bills, after which this one is patterned, 
have cost us some $19 billion. But it is 
estimated that this investment will be 
completely repaid by 1970. It will be 
paid off by then because the education 
and training provided under those two 
programs have enabled nearly 11 million 
veterans to earn higher incomes and 
therefore to contribute more taxes to 
our coffers. For just that reason, this 
investment now is being repaid at the 
rate of approximately $1 billion a year. 

Moreover, these programs have pro- 
vided our country with millions of scien- 
tists, engineers, teachers and other pro- 
fessional and skilled people we other- 
wise would not have. Not only have 
these people greatly strengthened our 
economy. They have made immeasura- 
ble contributions to our cultural life and 
to the advancement of our civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one to quibble 
with experiments of the recent past that 
have proven themselves out so magnifi- 
cently. I urge that we do it again. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to state my wholehearted support 
for the bill which is now pending before 
this body. I especially want to commend 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, OLIN TEAGUE, for 
his determined efforts as chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
see that as strong a bill as possible was 
brought before the House. I had the 
privilege in December to be in Vietnam 
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with the gentleman and to observe with 
him at firsthand the very real condi- 
tions of war which are faced by our mili- 
tary forces in that country and in the 
rest of southeast Asia. 

There are men and women, Mr. Speak- 
er, who in many cases, have given up 
the beginnings of a family life and a 
career in order to serve their country 
in the farthest reaches of the world. 
This has been their duty, Mr. Speaker, 
and they have gone. 

In the similar situations created by 
World War II and the Korean war this 
country has seen fit to compensate its 
veterans for their sacrifice by passing 
what has been rather familiarly labeled, 
the GI bill of rights. Under these vet- 
erans’ programs thousands of our return- 
ing young people have been given a boost 
as they have attempted to pick up the 
threads of civilian life and start in anew. 

We have the living example of these 
programs before us, Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider H.R. 12410 today, and it is an 
example of success. Not only have the 
educational and home loan benefits been 
of tremendous assistance to the veterans, 
but the assistance that has been theirs 
has been passed on to the entire country 
as well in the form of a directly related 
increase in the national standard of liv- 
ing. The returning GI’s have proved to 
be mature, conscientious students and 
businessmen. Their renewed sense of 
purpose and determination has enabled 
them to capitalize upon the provisions 
of the GI bill both to their own deserved 
benefit and to that of their friends and 
neighbors across the country as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 12410. It represents a real- 
istic recognition of the great sacrifices 
that our young men and women in mili- 
tary service have made, and are presently 
making, on behalf of freedom around the 
globe. And it will be one of the greatest 
investments we in the 89th Congress can 
possibly make in the continued growth 
and strength in our country. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in giv- 
ing my wholehearted support to the cold 
war veterans’ GI bill. As a sponsor of 
H.R. 4004, a bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction 
period, I am delighted that this measure, 
H.R. 12410, has been called up for con- 
sideration so early in this session of Con- 
gress. It is my hope that the House will 
quickly approve this legislation which is 
long overdue. 

Since the Korean armistice was signed 
in 1953, American servicemen have been 
on duty continuously all over the world. 
They are serving in the Arctic, in the 
jungles of southeast Asia, in Cuba and 
Latin America, in Berlin, and on the 
seven seas; all these men, serving on 
land, sea, and in the air are on the alert 
to protect our Nation and to fulfill Amer- 
ica’s dream of a peaceful world. 

The same problems of readjustment 
and economic dislocation that prevailed 
during the Korean period are faced today 
by thousands of young men returning 
from service in the Armed Forces. Many 
of these young men will face not only the 
serious problems of adapting back to 
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civilian life, but will also find themselves 
far behind those in their age group who 
were allowed to continue their schooling 
and their careers. This is the reason be- 
hind the cold war GI bill. It proposes to 
balance this situation and to give the 
veteran who has sacrificed 2, 3, or 4 years 
of his life an opportunity to catch up 
with his nonveteran companions whose 
lives were not disrupted by military 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to add my 
support to this proposed legislation. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today we meet to consider a bill 
of great importance and inestimable 
value. It is H.R. 12410, a bill to enhance 
the benefits of service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and further 
extend the benefits of higher education 
by providing a broad program of educa- 
tional benefits for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955. 

I would like to commend Chairman 
TEAGUE and the committee for the work 
it has done and add that it is a matter 
of great pleasure for me to know that 
this proposal will soon be before the 
House of Representatives. 

One of the very first bills which I had 
the pleasure of sponsoring when first 
coming to the Congress was H.R. 4779, 
introduced March 12, 1963. This bill 
would also have provided educational and 
other benefits for our service veterans 
who had served since the lapse of the 
Korean benefit program on January 31, 
1955. 

My purpose in supporting such legisla- 
tion was the firm belief, based on the his- 
tory of the two previous benefit pro- 
grams, that through it this Nation would 
benefit significantly by a rich harvest of 
better educated and trained young 
Americans and by a deep personal feel- 
ing that those Americans who have 
served their Nation during the uncertain 
and often dark days of the cold war cer- 
tainly have shared at times risks, if not 
equal to, at least measurable to those 
faced by those who served during time 
of combat though not in hostile theaters. 
Certainly those young men moved to 
alert during the Cuban missile crisis or 
during those dreadful confrontations in 
Berlin and at the wall must have felt 
in their hearts that the risk they faced 
was indeed grave. 

There have been vast amounts ex- 
pended to date in this area. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration reports that the cost 
to the Treasury for the programs of 
World War II and the Korean war was 
$14 billion. 

But what is more important than ex- 
penditure is the return. 

Those benefiting from the earlier pro- 
grams are now taxpayers themselves. 
More importantly, they are paying more 
taxes because the knowledge they gained 
through the availability of these train- 
ing programs equipped them to secure 
better and higher paying economic posi- 
tions in our society. 

The facts disclose this harvest now 
being reaped by our Nation’s economy. 

I would like to cite just a few: 

First. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that the 2.2 million veterans who 
have received training under the two 
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previous programs are today paying $1 
billion more in taxes each year than 
they would have paid had they not had 
the advantages of this education and 
training. 

Second. In addition to increasing our 
national revenues, as a result of the 
World War II program alone, our Nation 
has gained 450 thousand engineers, 350 
thousand teachers, 280 thousand metal- 
workers, and as many doctors, dentists, 
nurses, scientists as the population total 
of the State of Alaska. It is important 
to note these professions, for the most 
part, require great skill and extensive 
training at considerable cost. Had it 
not been for the World War II and 
Korean war bills, many of these prac- 
ticing professional persons might never 
have had the opportunity to train for 
and earn degrees in these fields which 
were essential to the scientific, educa- 
tional, and medical achievements which 
this Nation has experienced over the last 
generation. 

Third. But it was not only in these 
fields that the door to greater American 
future. This opportunity was extended 
to and received by nearly 11 million vet- 
erans. Of these, 44.4 percent took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to achieve 
trade skills and technical training. 
Another 29 percent entered our colleges 
and universities. The remainder under- 
went on-the-job and  on-the-farm 
training. 

Fourth. As a result of the two previ- 
ous programs the general educational 
level of this Nation has risen significant- 
ly though it is still shamefully short of 
the mark of excellence required to meet 
our Nation’s needs. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the original World War II bene- 
fit program the educational level of the 
average head of household was less than 
9 years. Since that time it has risen to 
10.4 years. This is not to credit the pro- 
grams with this total increase. But we 
cannot gainsay the fact they contributed 
significantly. 

Now we have before us a bill which 
would not only reinstitute a program of 
benefits for individuals but a program 
which will indefinitely broaden the hori- 
zon of opportunity for past, present, and 
future young Americans who serve their 
country. Passage of this bill will add 
another pillar to the monument of ad- 
vancement for American education 
which this Congress has constructed. 

We had long accepted the fact that we 
were not doing enough for education in 
America. 

We had long known that we could do 
better. 

We had long been struck with the 
fearful knowledge that unless we pro- 
vided greater opportunity for knowledge 
this great Nation was in danger of being 
swept from the strong current of world 
leadership into the dark swirling eddys 
of national decline. 

i We had long acknowledged the chal- 
enge. 

This Congress has accepted that chal- 
lenge, moving ahead with accelerated 
pace to insure that education in Amer- 
ica is the broadest in its availability at 
all levels. 

This bill would take us one more step 
along the path to excellence. 
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It would significantly enhance the 
educational opportunities for our sons 
and daughters of the future while in- 
suring that America’s military might 
and preparedness for the future will be 
equal to any challenge to our Nation’s 
defense or to the peace and security of 
the free world. 

It was President Johnson who so suc- 
cinctly stated that each time we broaden 
the base of abundance, we give more 
people the chance to produce and con- 
sume, create new industry, and provide 
better incomes. This bill would broaden 
that base. 

We have needed a program such as 
this for too long a time. But often 
realization of need requires the catalyst 
of extraordinary times. 

These are extraordinary times. 

The war in Vietnam is an extraordi- 
nary war. 

It has none of the formalities of a de- 
clared war. 

Yet it has the financial burdens. 

It imperils the security of our Nation. 

It threatens the peace of the free 
world. 

It endangers the future of the entire 
world. 

And it is costing a terrible price in cas- 
ualties suffered and lives lost by young 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
again like to express my commendation 
to Chairman TracuE and the work of his 
committee. I feel this is an excellent 
program, and would like to express my 
commitment to its goals. 

This bill is realistic. It is long over- 
due. The question which we now face 
is not can this Nation afford it; the 
question is do we dare not afford it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, young men have been 
inducted into military service, either as 
volunteers or by the Selective Service, 
where they use 2 or more years of that 
period of their lives which is normally 
spent in college or some other type of 
vocational training or job experience. 
These men and women are selected as 
the best physical and mental specimens 
of their age group. 

Once inducted into the service, they 
no longer control their destinies or as- 
signments and each and every one is 
available for duty in the hot spots and 
cold war areas. On that basis, all serv- 
ice personnel are entitled to equal con- 
sideration and assistance from their 
Government. 

After 2 years or more of service, they 
come back to seek their place in our 
economic system, only to find that they 
are competing with those who remained 
in college or received vocational or on- 
the-job training. The result is that, ex- 
cept for those in the service who re- 
ceived training which can be used in 
civilian life, they find they are handi- 
capped in competing for employment 
with those who are not called into the 
service of their country. 

It is essential that these individuals 
be given an opportunity to compete for 
their place in our economy on an equal 
basis and for that reason we must pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to continue 
their education, to receive training for 
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industrial jobs, and/or financial assist- 
ance if they wish to go into business for 
themselves. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
support the committee bill, H.R. 12410, 
before us today and provide an oppor- 
tunity for the conference committee to 
broaden these provisions more in line 
with my bill, H.R. 10023. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
we will vote on H.R. 12410, the peacetime 
veterans’ benefit bill introduced by our 
distinguished colleague, Mr. TEAGUE, of 
Texas. 

On February 1 of this year, concerned 
with what I thought might result in a 
very watered-down veterans’ bill reach- 
ing the floor, I introduced H.R. 12424. 
Many persons belonging to veterans’ 
groups told me they were fearful that a 
strong veterans’ bill would not be 
introduced. 

Last week, our very able chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, intro- 
duced H.R, 12410. I feel that, overall, it 
is a stronger and better bill than my own. 
For that reason I plan to support and 
vote for passage of the bill before this 
House today. 

I urge my colleagues to remember that 
this bill is not a handout or a special 
consideration to any veteran. It is an 
investment in the future of this country. 
Veterans who took advantage of GI bills 
offered as a result of World War II and 
the Korean conflict have returned that 
money to the Government almost three- 
fold. They have become better edu- 
cated, learned more skills, and therefore 
returned many more tax dollars through- 
out their lifetime than they would have 
without these advantages. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, the so-called cold 
war GI bill. 

I would like to commend the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], for his support 
of this vitally needed piece of legislation. 

While I sponsored legislation which is 
similar to S. 9, legislation sponsored by 
another able Texan in the other body, 
the senior Senator from the Lone Star 
State, Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, I real- 
ize that the exigencies of practical poli- 
tics require that some kind of bill be 
brought to the floor. While this meas- 
ure does not provide all the benefits to 
our young men in uniform that it might, 
it is, however, a satisfactory compromise 
between what we would like to do and 
what we can do. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is an investment 
in America. When this legislation is 
signed into law we will increase educa- 
tional opportunities for millions of young 
men and women with a minimum of red- 
tape and bureaucracy. I have no doubt 
that this bill will pay for itself in the 
form of increased revenue just as the 
earlier World War II and Korean GI bills 
did. Eleven million Americans took ad- 
vantage of these two bills and their edu- 
cational success and their accomplish- 
ments are a proud page in American 
history. Very rarely do we have an op- 
portunity to see the fruits of legislative 
action so clearly demonstrated. 
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There are so many arguments in fa- “the armed services and will increase this 
vor of this bill which have been ex- *Nation’s stock of well-trained minds. I 
pressed by so many Members that I will have urged the House to pass such a bill 


not take the time of this House to re- 
iterate what has been said so many times 
by so many Members. But I would like 
to speak briefly about a constituent of 
mine, and his wife who have been among 
the most ardent supporters of this bill. 
William Withee, a native of Jersey City, 
is a student at the University of Mary- 
land. He is an honorably discharged 
veteran who served his country in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. While a marine he 
met a very lovely girl, then serving with 
the women marines, whom he subse- 
quently married. When he was dis- 
charged he enrolled at the University of 
Maryland and with the help of his wife 
and part-time work, he is getting by, as a 
student, but his wife has had to postpone 
her own education in order to allow her 
husband to continue his schooling. 
When this bill is passed life will be a little 
brighter for William and Doris Withee. 
More than this, however, Congress will 
have helped two ambitious and energetic 
young people to make a greater contribu- 
tion to their community. These are the 
kind of Americans that we should invest 
in, and make no mistake about it, the 
Withees are not unique. They are, I feel, 
typical of the most dynamic element in 
our society, the young Americans who 
will leave this Nation a better place than 
they found it. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the many Mem- 
bers of this House, who sponsored legis- 
lation to provide educational opportu- 
nity for our peacetime veterans, I am 
very happy to speak in favor of H.R. 
12410. This is a great day for millions 
of young servicemen and veterans. I 
urge every Member of this House to 
demonstrate his confidence in these 
young people by supporting this bill. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410 which in my opin- 
ion is a piece of legislation long over- 
due. I have long been in favor of such 
legislation and I commend Chairman 
TEAGUE and the members of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee for bringing 
this measure before the House. The GI 
bill of World War II proved to be one of 
the greatest legislative measures passed 
by the Congress this century. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of veterans are 
now college graduates making tremen- 
dous contributions to the strength and 
greatness of American who would not 
have been able to obtain a college edu- 
cation without the GI bill. 

Thousands upon thousands of veterans 
are now homeowners only because of the 
GI bill. This bill will extend similar 
benefits to our veterans now fighting for 
our country in the jungles of South Viet- 
nam. This bill should pass the House 
without a single dissenting vote, acted 
upon by the Senate in similar fashion, 
and signed into law immediately by the 
President as a measure which America 
owes to its veterans now serving their 
country and those having served since 
1955. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House is debating a historic and im- 
portant bill, one which will compensate 
those who have served their country in 


ever since I introduced H.R. 8196 in the 
88th Congress. I recall making a major 
speech in support of my cold war GI 
bill on August 21, 1963. What I said 
then on the floor is applicable today. 
This bill represents an investment in the 
youth of America. 

If this new GI bill has one fraction 
the success of the World War II GI bill, 
it will be a grand triumph. That earlier 
bill was responsible for the training of 
18,000 doctors and registered nurses, 
113,000 physical and research scientists, 
450,000 civil engineers, 36,000 clergymen, 
and 711,000 skilled mechanics. Its con- 
tribution to the energetic transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime America 
was immense. 

My only reservation about H.R. 12410, 
is that I do not feel that it goes far 
enough. I would have preferred the 
enactment of my own H.R. 5678 which 
is substantially the same as S. 9. My 
bill would have provided one-half again 
as many days of training for each day 
of service. It would have provided 
substantially larger payments. More- 
over, it would have provided payments 
for on-the-job trainees and on-farm 
trainees. In short, it would have dupli- 
cated the provisions of the highly suc- 
cessful World War II GI bill. 

Nevertheless, the bill before us today 
should boost the morale of the men in 
our armed services and promise them a 
brighter future. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for H.R. 
12410 and commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs for bringing it to the floor. 

Mr.SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to lend my support to that of others of 
my colleagues for the GI education bill 
under discussion this afternoon—H.R. 
12410. While I think it could have pro- 
vided more generously for our GI’s, many 
of whom now are in combat in the 
jungles of Vietnam, it is indeed an im- 
provement over what the administration 
had budgeted for such a program. I be- 
lieve the figures are some $327 million in 
this bill as against $100 million proposed 
by the administration. 

I am disappointed that the monthly 
rates provided veterans for education in 
this bill are not as high as was provided 
under the Korean program. I would like 
to have seen adopted the rates proposed 
by my colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR]. But there is always the possi- 
bility of improving this measure at some 
future date. 

I should like to remind this body, that 
Republicans, for more than a year, have 
called on the administration to bring 
forth some kind of GI bill. I cannot un- 
derstand the reluctance to do so when 
we seem to have money for every other 
program that comes down the pike. I do 
not understand why it has been necessary 
for anyone to plead and argue for GI 
benefits, when right at this moment our 
American boys are fighting a tougher, 
more treacherous war than Americans 
have ever fought, including the trenches 
of World War I. These young men are 
fighting, and dying, for the freedom of a 
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distant land. It is an idealistic war, not 
fought by us for gain of any material 
sort. Surely, when their painful assign- 
ments are ended, and they return to their 
country, some gratitude is due them. 

I should like to point out too, that past 
GI education bills have been tremen- 
dously successful. GI students proved 
themselves better, more ambitious stu- 
dents than the usual undergraduates. 
They benefited from what they learned 
because they, many of them, had family 
responsibilities to meet, and saw clearly 
the benefits, indeed, the necessity, of an 
education. And of course the country 
benefited too. 

For these reasons, I support this meas- 
ure with the hope that the program it 
produces can be improved in the future. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, after one of Gen. Wallace Greene’s 
inspection trips to Vietnam last year, the 
Marine Corps Commandant returned to 
the United States where an anxious press 
and Nation awaited his professional 
evaluation of the situation. Remem- 
bering contributions of other marines in 
other wars, one might say it is almost a 
part of our national heritage to weigh 
and value the comments of a Marine 
Corps Commandant returning from the 
front in time of war. 

As I recall watching parts of General 
Greene’s television interview, one remark 
seemed particularly appropriate in view 
of all of the demonstrations and draft 
card burnings. General Greene was not 
only concerned with the welfare of our 
military and naval forces in South Viet- 
nam, but about the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people here at home. 

The general assured us of the com- 
petence of our men and equipment in 
South Vietnam. Their loyalty and de- 
votion to duty and country cannot be 
challenged. 

The general in his remarks did, how- 
ever, inject one thought relating to the 
concern that the fighting men have as it 
relates to our attitude here at home to- 
ward the war in South Vietnam. They 
will not let us down, and we, as a nation, 
must not let them down; therefore, I am 
grateful for this time, Mr. Speaker, to go 
on record in support of the GI bill legis- 
lation we are considering here today. I 
know of no other thing that we could do 
here today to bolster the morale of our 
fighting men in South Vietnam. The 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee is to 
be commended for the prompt attention 
it gave to this measure. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12410, to provide a broad 
program of educational benefits for vet- 
erans of service after January 31, 1955, 
and certain members of the Armed 
Forces. This is one of many bills intro- 
duced by Members of the House to pro- 
vide fair treatment for our soldiers, re- 
ferred to as the “cold war GI bills.” 

On January 27, 1966, I introduced H.R. 
12379, which is identical to S. 9 passed 
by the Senate last session providing 
broader benefits in the range of the 
Korean war GI bill of rights. While the 
version before the House today is not as 
broad a legislative proposal as the Sen- 
ate-passed version, it is a start—an im- 
portant step in the right direction. We 
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have come to realize that the distinction 
between wartime and peacetime veterans 
for the purpose of computing veterans’ 
benefits can be quite artificial. Today 
our servicemen are found in various 
corners of the world, defending freedom 
and resisting aggression with as much 
determination and facing as much 
danger as those who were engaged in 
wartime service. The dis ed 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the Honorable OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, has drafted the legislation be- 
fore us today with this concept in mind. 
This is an attempt to establish a model 
for a permanent program of veterans’ 
benefits, a worthy and a desirable cause. 

While my bill would have provided 
broader benefits to our servicemen, I 
support H.R. 12410, and urge my col- 
leagues to support it. We take a step 
forward today in the field of education 
and other benefits for those men who an- 
swer their Nation’s call to duty. This 
truly falls within the category of priority 
legislation—those bills which establish 
or expand programs in the fields of 
health, education, and others designed to 
meet human needs at home—a category 
which must not be sacrificed because of 
our extensive commitments abroad. 
Rather, this legislation is part of that 
commitment to freedom abroad and at 
home, because it provides fair treatment 
for those who represent us in the fight 
for freedom. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the action taken by the House this after- 
noon in passing a cold war GI benefits 
bill. It is with much pleasure that I 
supported such action relative to this 
much-needed legislation, for congres- 
sional initiative is the means by which 
GI benefits can be extended to veterans 
of current and recent service. Passage 
of this bill by the House has been a cru- 
cial step forward in making available to 
these men certain opportunities and 
assistance accorded veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. 

It is apparent that our involvement 
in Vietnam has served to increase the 
recognition that has been given Armed 
Forces personnel who have had to post- 
pone their education and career plans 
because of military service, and this 
legislation is in response to the needs 
of Armed Forces personnel who are re- 
turning to civilian life. 

Congress must act in accordance with 
the sacrifices and contributions made by 
our men in the Armed Forces to national 
and international security. The fa- 
vorable action taken today on the bill, 
which was reported by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee last Thursday, is most 
encouraging, and I am pleased to have 
worked for and supported legislation to 
extend cold war GI benefits. 

Though this bill differs from mine in 
that it does not allow for institutional 
on-farm training, apprenticeship or on- 
the-job training, or provide as great an 
education assistance allowance, I still 
take pleasure in having voted in favor of 
the bill before us. It is my sincere hope 
that the House and Senate may soon 
reach agreement on a single version so 
that enactment into law will become a 
reality at the earliest possible time. 
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Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see action being taken on this 
bill to grant to the veterans of our 
armed services educational and other 
benefits similar to those which had been 
extended to veterans of World War It 
and the Korean war. 

I believe the favorable results of the 
previous law are ample justification for 
enactment of the one now under con- 
sideration. 

The young men who devote 2 or more 
years of their lives to serving in the 
Armed Forces are most deserving of these 
benefits. Many of them serve at great 
sacrifice—delaying their education, their 
careers, being separated from their 
families. 

This measure will in a small way com- 
pensate for those sacrifices and will, in 
the long run, be of tremendous benefit 
to the Nation as a whole. An educated 
citizenry is essential to the strength and 
progress of our country, and many of the 
veterans who otherwise would not have 
the opportunity to receive higher educa- 
tion or specialized training will now be 
able to pursue those goals. 

I am more than happy to express my 
complete and wholehearted support of 
this bill. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a veteran of two wars—the Spanish- 
American War and World War I—I al- 
ways have felt a warm closeness to the 
cause of the veterans. 

Today I am glad to join with my col- 
leagues in support of H.R. 12410 and in 
commendation of its author, the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, the great and dedicated chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
This good measure will provide educa- 
tional and other readjustment benefits 
to the men and women of our armed 
services after the Korean war. Included 
in its coverage are those who now are 
engaged in the bloody conflict with com- 
munism in Vietnam. I know of no 
measure that possibly could be received 
by the entire membership of this House 
with a greater depth of approving senti- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that at this ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress legislation will 
be enacted giving to all the veterans of 
World War I a pension comparable to 
that which Congress in its wisdom and 
patriotic generosity some years ago voted 
to the veterans of the war with Spain. 

The cruel fact is that many thousands 
of the veterans of World War I are un- 
able to meet the high cost of living on 
pensions, many as low as $78 a month. 
Many without any pensions at all are in 
miserable need. These are the men and 
women who in their youth offered their 
all in the cause of the country of their 
affection. It is revolting to any 
sense of decency and contrary to any 
conception of common gratitude that 
they should continue to go unaided and 
unattended by the Republic they served. 

I earnestly call upon the fine and 
virile organization of the Veterans of 
World War I to drive with all its strength 
for the enactment of its bill at this ses- 
sion of the Congress and to that drive 
I pledge my full support. 
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There was no such thing as a bill of 
rights for World War I veterans and 
they had a hard time getting back on 
their feet after discharge in 1919 and 
1920. In giving my enthusiastic sup- 
port to legislation for the returning vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
war, and in supporting this bill with all 
my heart, I am not unmindful that 
there is still much to be done for the 
remaining veterans of World War I that 
in some measure could make amends 
for the neglect of the past. I urge the 
great Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
give its immediate and intensive atten- 
tion to this end. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it not inappro- 
priate at this time to include in my re- 
marks on H.R. 12410 my speech on June 
26, 1958, when the House in Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union had under consideration the bill to 
incorporate the Veterans of World War I 
5 the United States of America, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, as 
the last Spanish War veteran in this body, 
I feel that my comrades in a conflict of six 
decades ago would wish me to speak. Iam 
giving full and enthusiastic support to this 
bill. I commend the great Judiciary Com- 
mittee for reporting out a measure calculated 
at long last to bring the veterans of World 
War I into their own organization with the 
dignity, prestige, and authority of a charter 
granted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Illinois is proud that she is the birth State 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
set the pattern of veterans of one war being 
banded in an organization to serve God, 
country, and the veteran cause as long as 
any of the veterans of that war remained 
alive, and then to go the way of all things 
human. In supporting this bill I am re- 
sponding to the spirit of Illinois and the 
sentiment of her people. 

For many years after the close of the Civil 
War it was the Union veterans banded in the 
Grand Army of the Republic that carried 
in every northern State and in every north- 
ern city and village the banner of veteran 
solidarity and of the patriotism that has its 
highest expression in the veterans who haye 
fought together in their youth for the coun- 
try of their love. 

Then, while many in the Grand Army of 
the Republic were still alive and active, came 
the war with Spain and after that conflict 
the forming and the chartering of the 
United Spanish War Veterans. As the years 
passed and death thinned the ranks of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the service of 
taking over fell to the United Spanish War 
Veterans. 

There had been a link between the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the United Span- 
ish War Veterans by reason of the fact that 
many who had fought in the War of the 
States, both on the northern and on the 
southern side, fought again in the war with 
Spain. They were a little older in years 
but still young in patriotism. There were 
members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic who also were members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Each veteran orga- 
nization had its own work to do. 

When World War I came the Grand Army 
of the Republic, to a large extent, had been 
replaced by the United Spanish War 
Veterans. The Grand Army of the Republic, 
even though its ranks had been decimated 
by the passage of years, continued still to 
function, but it chores were passed on to 
the younger man who had fought in the war 
with Spain. 
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The Grand Army of the Republic now is 
gone. It will be remembered with affec- 
tion in all the years ahead and its history 
will be an inspiration to all the generations 
to come. Soon the United Spanish War 
Veterans will have gone its way, its camps 
closed, its books and records turned over to 
history and its last member resting in the 
grave of an American soldier, sailor, or 
marine. 

I am deeply moved to contemplate that 
the place of the veterans’ organizations that 
have united those who served the Union in 
the Civil War and those who served in the 
war with Spain is to be taken over by a 
veteran organization chartered by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and member- 
ships in which is confined exclusively to 
those who served in World War I and were 
honorably discharged at the completion of 
their service. 

There will come a day, and it is not too 
long away considering that the average age 
today of those eligible is over 65, when the 
veterans of World War I of the United States 
will follow the way of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. Then will come, I predict, 
the formation and chartering of the veterans 
of World War II and at a little later date 
the organization and chartering of the vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

This, Mr. Chairman, follows the Amer- 
ican tradition and it conforms with the 
rule that persons of common experience 
and common interest are more efficient in 
their undertakings when they act in unison. 

There were many veterans of the war with 
Spain who served in World War I, and their 
interest in the United Spanish War Veterans 
did not diminish when also they became 
members of veterans organizations that 
were open to qualified veterans of later 
wars. 

The chartering of the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States will not in any 
way dampen the interest or diminish the 
loyalty of the veterans of its membership 
to the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, in which great organizations 
they also may hold membership, I know 
that has been true in my case. I have been 
a member of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans since the very earliest days, and I 
have been a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars during all the years of its exist- 
ence, and there has never been a moment 
when my loyalty to one organization made 
demands upon my loyalty to the other orga- 
nization. I was among the founders of the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, and 
my loyalty to the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans and the Veterans of Foreign Wars was 
only strengthened by my loyalty to the Amer- 
ican Legion. My membership in the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
further strengthens me in my loyalty to 
these older organizations and in that devo- 
tion to country that every man and woman 
who has ever served in time of war finds is 
part and parcel of his being. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when this 
bill comes up for passage there will be a 
rolicall in order that all Members may be put 
on record, I anticipate that every Member 
who is on the floor will vote for this bill. 
When they have done that, there is one 
further thing that they can do to make this 
a memorable day and prove fidelity to the 
veteran cause and friendship to the veterans 
of World War I, all of them now well on the 
march to the sunset. On the Clerk's desk is 
a discharge petition to bring to the floor of 
the House a bill granting to veterans of 
World War I a pension similar to the Spanish 
War pension. That petition has been on 
the Clerk’s desk for many days, and there 
are not too many signatures. The reason I 
would say is that the Members of the House, 
engrossed in many legislative duties, have 
had good intentions but forgetful minds. 
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I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this reminder 
will play some small part in causing an im- 
mediate rush to sign the petition. 

The veterans of World War I are no longer 
young. They now constitute the army of 
veterans that is passing on, just as the Grand 
Army of the Republic passed on and as soon 
the United Spanish War Veterans will pass 
on. Many of them are in need, and with 
each year as the disabilities of age multiply 
their need will intensify. We should not 
wish it said of our country that any of its 
servitors in time of military peril was left 
unaided in his age and in his distresses. 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in support of H.R. 12410, the 
cold war veterans’ benefit bill. The 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is to be 
enthusiastically commended for the out- 
standing job they did in bringing this 
legislation to the floor of the House this 
afternoon. With over 135 bills intro- 
duced on the subject, the committee 
molded the best parts of each into a 
single bill that is supported by virtually 
every veteran in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, in the field of education, 
this bill provides for a permanent pro- 
gram of educational assistance for in- 
dividuals serving in the Armed Forces, 
discharged after January 31, 1955. Col- 
lege level and below college level training 
in trade, vocational, and technical 
schools is provided. Part-time training 
is permitted. Eligibility accrues at the 
rate of 1 month training for 1 month of 
service, not to exceed 36 months. A 
minimum of 180 days’ service is required 
to establish eligibility unless the indi- 
vidual is discharged for a service-con- 
nected disability. Persons serving on 
active duty for training do not accrue 
eligibility. The education and training 
allowance set by this bill for full-time 
training is $100 per month for a single 
veteran, $125 a month for a veteran with 
one dependent, and $150 a month for a 
veteran with more than one dependent. 

Proportionate rates are paid for three- 
quarters and half-time training. Edu- 
cation must be completed within 8 years 
from the date of discharge or 8 years 
from the effective date of this act. 
Training is provided for active duty 
members of the armed services who have 
served at least 2 years, a portion of which 
occurred after January 31, 1955. These 
active-duty members may receive pay- 
ments for fees and tuition. The admin- 
istrative provisions of the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, for 
Korean conflict veterans, and the war 
orphans’ training program are applicable 
to this new program. Schools will be 
approved by the State approval agencies 
of the various States, and these agencies 
will be responsible for extending supervi- 
sion to approved schools. 

Other provisions of this act call for the 
Veterans’ Administration home loan 
guarantee program to be extended to this 
new group of veterans discharged after 
January 31, 1955. The guaranteed loan 
by a private lender of $7,500 is continued. 
Direct loans for housing in rural areas 
and small towns, established as direct- 
loan areas, will be available to this group. 
The maximum amount of the direct loan 
is increased from $15,000 to $17,500. The 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
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given authority to regulate the interest 
rate, consistent with the ceiling estab- 
lished for the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. A fund is established for the 
Administrator to offset losses, by requir- 
ing the veteran to pay five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of his loan at 
closing. 

At the present time, veterans serving 
after January 31, 1955, are eligible for 
medical care in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities only for service-connected dis- 
abilities. Under this act, this group is 
made eligible for non-service- connected 
medical care on the same basis as vet- 
erans of earlier wars. Eligibility for 
non-service-connected medical care is 
based on availability of a bed and the 
signing of an oath of inability to pay, as 
is required of veterans of earlier wars 
entering for treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

Preference in employment in Federal 
service is extended to this group being 
discharged after January 31, 1955, on the 
same basis as is currently applicable to 
war veterans. Persons serving on duty 
for training purposes do not accrue vet- 
erans’ preference rights. 

War veterans are now covered by cer- 
tain presumptions of service connection 
for a long list of chronic and tropical 
diseases. Peacetime veterans do not en- 
joy these presumptions of service con- 
nection. Under this bill, the wartime 
presumptions are extended to the group 
being discharged after January 31, 1955. 

A flag is provided to drape the casket of 
war veterans. This provision is extended 
to peacetime veterans. 

War veterans are provided job counsel- 
ing and job placement assistance by the 
Department of Labor. The bill provides 
that peacetime veterans should be placed 
on the same basis. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act is amended to increase protection for 
individuals who are renting homes when 
they are called to service. The amount 
of rental covered is increased from $80 
monthly to $150 monthly. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is de- 
signed to recognize the dedicated serv- 
ice of our military personnel during the 
so-called cold war. The people of this 
country have spoken out in support of 
this bill. They have asked that we help 
the men who risked their lives to pro- 
tect our freedom. 

Some people who do not fully under- 
stand the provisions of this bill might 
label it as fringe benefits for our veterans. 
Nothing, Mr. Speaker, could be further 
from the truth. The provisions of this 
act are rightful benefits which should 
accompany the service of men and 
women to our country. 

The legislation has my full support and 
I urge my colleagues to join me in giving 
the bill our unanimous support. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I vig- 
orously support H.R. 12410, the bill to 
provide education and other benefits for 
veterans of service after January 31, 1955. 

This bill was unanimously approved by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. It is a good 
bill, and a major step forward in provid- 
ing cold war veterans realistic compen- 
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sation for service in Vietnam and else- 
where. 

The bill is more far reaching than the 
bill passed by the Senate last year, and 
it contains most of the provisions of my 
own GI cold war bill, H.R. 12215, which 
I introduced on January 20, 1966, and 
which extended the provisions of the 
Korean conflict GI bill. 

The new GI bill provides a permanent 
program of educational assistance for 
individuals serving after January 31, 
1955, on the basis of a month of training 
for each month of service up to 3 years. 
It also provides the same educational 
benefits as those provided by the Korean 
conflict GI bill. 

The loan-guarantee provisions are the 
same as for veterans of the Korean 
service. The Veterans’ Administration 
guarantees as much as $7,500, and direct 
loans also are authorized where private 
financing is not available, up to $17,500. 

H.R. 12410 also contains all of the im- 
portant provisions for medical care and 
job training for veterans as were pro- 
vided in the Korean conflict GI bill. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I am glad that so many of 
the provisions of my bill have been in- 
cluded in H.R. 12410. I am satisfied 
that this bill is complete in all essential 
details and will adequately provide for 
veterans of the Vietnam conflict as well 
as areas of potential conflict. 

I am confident that the President will 
sign this legislation promptly. 

During the congressional recess it was 
my privilege, as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, to travel to 
Vietnam, and to observe firsthand the 
hazards faced by American fighting men, 
and to see their dedication to duty in 
the swamps and jungles under the most 
difficult conditions. 

It was also my privilege to visit our 
troops in Korea which are holding the 
cease-fire line in that sensitive and im- 
portant area which was won at such 
great cost. 

Every Member of Congress who has 
visited these areas has been impressed 
with the quality of character and dedi- 
cation of American fighting men who 
are serving on the frontiers of freedom. 
Today our servicemen are serving under 
combat or near-combat conditions in 
many areas of the world. During the 
period of time which is covered by this 
bill, our Nation has gone through a series 
of crises associated with Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Taiwan-Matsu, Leba- 
non, Berlin, Laos, and now Vietnam. As 
the committee report says, The perpet- 
ual cold war condition, with its crises, 
compulsory military service, and ex- 
panded overseas commitments, makes 
this bill necessary if our servicemen, 
during this tense period of history, are 
to receive equitable treatment.” 

In Vietnam, in Korea, in the Domini- 
can Republic, in Berlin, and in other 
posts which are now, or may at any 
moment become hot spots in this cold 
war period, American fighting men must 
be ready at any moment to make great 
sacrifices to preserve our precious herit- 
age of freedom. The cost of stopping 
aggression is a high one. 
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It is, therefore, entirely proper and 
fitting that we at home express our grati- 
tude to and support of our fighting men 
of the Armed Forces now, as we have in 
the past, to veterans of World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, and of World 
War I. In my opinion, there is no better 
way to do this than to establish the 
permanent program provided in H.R. 
12410, which will assist these men in ob- 
taining educational benefits and other 
assistance upon their return to civilian 
life. 

Those who serve in the Armed Forces 
in this cold war period shoulder a dis- 
proportionate burden of citizenship. 
While they are exposed to great hazards 
in the service of their country, other 
young men of their age at home are pre- 
paring for occupational or professional 
careers. 

Here at home we must make certain 
sacrifices to insure that our Armed 
Forces personnel can, when they return, 
pick up their lives and progress at a 
normal rate in our rapidly changing 
society and economy. We must assist 
our veterans to adjust to our economy at 
home when they return, as we pray they 
will. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
erans of past wars have not forgotten 
the benefits they received from the 
World War II and Korean GI bills. 

Early in January, I introduced H.R. 
11981 to provide benefits for the cold 
war and Vietnam veterans. Today the 
House demonstrated its support by pass- 
ing a revised bill to 381 to 0. 

This bill received the support of all 
the major veterans organizations, and I 
am inserting the letters I received from 
the national commanders: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. RAY ROBERTS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that H.R. 12410 reported by 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee will 
be taken up in the House on Monday, Febru- 
ary 7. While this bill does not completely 
satisfy the American Legion’s proposals as 
set forth in H.R. 12186 it does, among other 
things, provide immediate benefits to the 
servicemen now returning to civilian life. 

We are grateful to the committee for its 
efforts and hope that the House will act 
promptly so that a readjustment program for 
our veterans can be enacted without delay, 

L. ELDON JAMES, 
National Commander, 
American Legion. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1966. 
Hon. Ray ROBERTS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS: The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reported H.R. 
12410 which will be considered under sus- 
pension of the rules by the House, Monday, 
February 7, 1966. 

This cold war GI bill provides for educa- 
tion and training benefits; GI loans; pre- 
sumptive service connection for tropical and 
chronic diseases; medical care; job counsel- 
ing and placement, and other miscellaneous 
benefits. 

The Disabled American Veterans urge your 
support of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. Ray ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Amvets strongly urge the early passage of 
H.R. 12410 which embraces substantive vet- 
erans benefits pri We feel that the 
intent of this bill will justify the mandates 
of our organization and we urge the con- 
tinued support of you and your colleagues to 
accomplish this end. 

RALPH E. HALL, 
Amvets National Commander. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
February 4, 1966. 
MEMBER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in refer- 
ence to H.R. 12410, the cold war GI bill, 
which is scheduled for your consideration 
and vote on Monday, February 7. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States favors the extension of war- 
time veterans rights and benefits to all who 
have served honorably in the Armed Forces 
of the United States since January 31, 1955, 
the official end of the Korean conflict. 

H.R. 12410 is more than a GI bill. Besides 
educational training and home loan assist- 
ance, the bill proposes entitlement to VA 
hospital care, job counseling assistance, vet- 
erans preference in Federal employment, war- 
time presumptions for service-connected dis- 
ability for chronic and tropical diseases and 
other provisions. 

Accordingly, H.R. 12410 represents a giant 
step in the direction of carrying out our na- 
tional resolution to elevate cold war service 
in the Armed Forces to wartime status so 
far as veterans programs are concerned. 

Your support and vote in favor of H.R. 
12410, therefore, will be deeply appreciated 
by the 1,300,000 members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
AnDY BORG, 
Commander in Chief. 


It is a source of personal pride to me 
and the other members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee that a companion bill, 
H.R. 12410, received the unanimous vote 
of the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the cold 
war GI bill will provide an adjustment 
program necessary to meet the changing 
needs of our times. Like its predeces- 
sors, it reflects our deep-seated gratitude 
to the men and women who have faith- 
fully served in our Armed Forces during 
what is termed the cold war. The label 
“cold war” is in a sense a misnomer 
since every individual entering the 
service, regardless of the year or partic- 
ular world situation can incur risks of a 
special nature. Furthermore, he may 
be required to interrupt his education or 
career, often for an extended period. 
During this time he receives relatively 
low pay, certainly not enough to enable 
him to save for the future education or 
training essential to a successful career. 
As a result, some readjustment benefit 
plan is necessary to help the veteran ob- 
tain the education or skills vital in this 
age of technology. This bill is designed 
to accomplish just this objective. 

It should be remembered that this 
legislation is of economic value not only 
to the veteran, but also to his commu- 
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nity and Nation. Our society is bound 
to be enriched by the strengthening of 
the capabilities of those who will be 
called upon to lead our Nation in the 
important years ahead. They will be 
treated in a manner comparable to that 
accorded their fathers, brothers, and 
uncles, who were the beneficiaries of 
previous GI bills. 

In terms of return on investment, 
there is none better. Experience has 
shown that the past GI programs have 
more than repaid their cost in tax rev- 
enue received as a result of the increased 
income of the veterans. I am confident 
the result of this bill will be likewise. 

While much has been said about the 
educational benefits provided by this 
legislation, its other provisions are also 
significant. The home-loan benefits, 
non-service-connected disability rights 
and veterans preference provisions are 
particularly noteworthy. These consid- 
erations have been reflected in prior pro- 
grams which over the years, have proven 
effective and justifiable. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan support which is accorded 
to this measure deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. It is not often that legis- 
lation of this import can pass without 
a single dissenting vote. Such backing 
is a tribute to our veterans and reflects 
the attitude of a grateful people. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time during the 1st session of the 89th 
Congress, I had been prodding some of 
my friends on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee to report out H.R. 12410, the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966, 
so I was extremely pleased to see it on 
the calendar early in this session. 

Many of my constituents have written 
expressing their concern about this 
measure, particularly with respect to our 
boys fighting in Vietnam. 

This is an excellent bill, Mr. Speaker, 
as it designs a permanent program for 
our veterans. As the committee pointed 
out, the structure of veterans’ laws which 
have developed over the past 200 years 
has been based on the concept of war- 
time and peacetime service. In the past, 
war veterans have been given substan- 
tially more benefits than peacetime vet- 
erans and this system worked very well 
through World War II. However, after 
World War II, when we entered the so- 
called cold war, problems began to arise. 
It has been during this period that we 
have continued compulsory military 
service for an extended period of time for 
the first time in our history. Prior to 
World War II, we had few servicemen 
stationed outside the United States. To- 
day, however, our servicemen are scat- 
tered throughout the world, and in many 
instances are serving under combat or 
near combat conditions. During the pe- 
riod of time which is covered by this bill, 
our Nation has gone through a series of 
crises associated with Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Taiwan-Matsu, Lebanon, 
Berlin, Laos, and Vietnam. The per- 
petual cold war condition, with its crises, 
compulsory military service, and ex- 
panded overseas commitments, makes 
this bill necessary if our servicemen, dur- 
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ing this period of our history, are to re- 
ceive equitable treatment. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this bill is to: first, enhance and make 
more attractive service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; second, ex- 
tend the benefits of a higher education to 
qualified and deserving young persons 
who might not otherwise be able to af- 
ford such an education; third, provide 
vocational readjustment and restore lost 
educational opportunities to those sery- 
icemen and women whose careers have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason 
of active duty after January 31, 1955; 
and fourth, aid such persons in attain- 
ing the vocational and educational status 
which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their 
country. 

The committee emphasizes that, as in 
the case of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, it is not the in- 
tention of this legislation to establish a 
program which completely subsidizes the 
cost of a veteran’s education program, as 
well as his living costs. This legislation 
is designed as an aid program and it is 
expected that in many cases the veteran 
will be required to make a contribution 
to the cost of his own education program. 
It is believed that the veteran will main- 
tain a greater interest in the use made 
of the funds provided by this bill, if he 
is required to make a contribution from 
his own resources. 

Moreover, the purpose of the commit- 
tee is not to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for the veteran population, but 
rather to provide assistance to help a 
veteran follow the educational plan that 
he might have adopted had he never en- 
tered the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this legislation 
further insures that the Nation shall be 
able to utilize the highest skills and abili- 
ties of the veterans who benefit from it. 
This is especially important since at this 
time the number of young men available 
to fill the essential technical and profes- 
sional posts is the lowest in ratio to our 
total population which we have had or 
probably ever will have for a decade to 
come. In my opinion, it is doubly essen- 
tial that we make fullest use of the skills 
of the young men who are available. 

I reiterate, Mr. Speaker, this bill has 
my unconditional support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TracvueE], 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 12410, as amended. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 381, nays 0, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 11] 

YEAS—381 
Abbitt Andrews, Bandstra 
Abernethy George W Baring 
Adair Andrews, arrett 
Adams Glenn Bates 
Addabbo Annunzio Battin 
Albert Ashbrook Beckworth 
Anderson, III. Ashley Belcher 
Anderson, Ashmore Bell 

Tenn. Ayres Bennett 


Cohelan 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 


Hansen, Iowa 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 


King, N.Y. 
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Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn, 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 


Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 


Schmidhauser 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Secres' 


Stanton Tupper White, Tex. 
Steed Tuten Whitener 
Stephens Udall Whitten 
tton Widnall 
Stubblefield Utt Williams 
Sullivan Van Deerlin Wilson, Bob 
Talcott Vigorito W: n, 
Taylor Waggonner Charles H. 
Teague, Calif. Walker, Miss. olff 
Teague, Tex. Walker, N. Mex. Wright 
Tenzer Watkins Wyatt 
Thompson, N.J. Watson Wydler 
Thompson, Tex. Watts Yates 
Todd Weltner Young 
Trimble Whalley Younger 
Tunney White, Idaho Zablocki 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—50 

Andrews, Griffin 

N. Dak. Hansen, Idaho Pelly 
Arends Keogh Pepper 
Aspinall King, Calif. ickle 
Baldwin Klu: Powell 
Berry Love Rogers, Tex, 
Blatnik McClory Rostenkowski 
Cahill MacGregor Schisler 
Craley Martin, Mass, Scott 
Daddario Martin, Nebr. Sweeney 
Devine Matsunaga Thomas 
Dowdy Michel Thomson, Wis. 
Ellsworth Mink Toll 
Farnsley Moorhead Tuck 
Feighan Murray Vanik 
Flynt O'Neill, Mass. Vivian 
Puqua Ottinger Willis 


So (two-thirds having yoted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

aan Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Arends, 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr, Devine. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Vivian with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr, Blatnik. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr, Aspinall with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Matsunaga. 

Mr, Willis with Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Fuqua. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
VETERANS 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 9) to pro- 
vide readjustment assistance to veterans 
who serve in the Armed Forces during 
the induction period. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


S. 9 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the Cold War Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding after chapter 39 
the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO 
SERVE BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955 AND JULY 
1, 1967 


“Subchapter I—Definitions 
“Sec 


“1908. Definitions. 


“Subchapter II—Eligibility 
Entitlement to education or training 
generally. 
Duration of veterans’ education or 
training. 
Commencement; time limitations. 
Expiration of all education and 
training. 


“1910. 
“1911. 


1912. 
1913. 


“Subchapter Il Enrollment 
Selection of program. 
Applications; approval. 
Change of program. 
Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses. 
Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress. 
Period of operation for approval. 
Institutions listed by Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“Subchapter IV—Payments to veterans 
“1931. Education and training allowance. 
“1932. Computation of education and train- 

ing allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 


“1934, Overcharges by educational institu- 

tions. 
“Subchapter V—State approving agencies 

“1941, Designation. 

“1942, Approval of courses. 

“1943. Cooperation, 

“1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies. 

“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“Subchapter VI—Approval of courses of edu- 
cation and training 

Apprentice or other training on the 
job. 

Institutional on-farm training. 

Approval of accredited courses. 

Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

Notice of approval of courses. 

Disapproval of courses and discontin- 
uance of allowances. 


“Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous provisions 
“Sec, 
“1961. 


“1920. 
“1921. 
“1922, 
“1923. 


“1924. 


“1925. 
“1926. 


“1951. 


“1952. 
1953. 
“1954, 
“1955. 
“1956. 


Authority and duties of Adminis- 
trator. 

“1962. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Control by agencies of United States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

Overpayments to veterans. 

Examination of records. 

False or misleading statements. 

Information furnished by Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Effective date and retroactive allow- 
ances. 


“Subchapter I—Definitions 

“§ 1908. Definitions 

“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means 
any veteran who is not on active duty and 
who— 

“(A) served on active duty at any time 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967; 


“1963. 
“1964. 
“1965. 
“1966. 
“1967. 
“1968. 
“1969. 


“1970. 
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“(B) was discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dis- 
honorable; and 

“(C) served on active duty for a period 
of more than one hundred and eighty days 
(exclusive of any period he was assigned by 
the Armed Forces to a civilian institution 
for a course of education or training which 
was substantially the same as established 
courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or 
midshipman at one of the service acade- 
mies), or was discharged or released from a 
period of active duty, any part of which oc- 
curred between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1967, for an actual service-connected dis- 
ability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or 
training' means any single unit course or 
subject, any curriculum, or any combina- 
tion of unit courses or subjects, which is 
generally accepted as necessary to fulfill re- 
quirements for the attainment of a pre- 
determined and identified educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an orga- 
nized unit of subject matter in which in- 
struction is offered within a given period of 
time or which covers a specific amount of 
related subject matter for which credit 
toward graduation or certification is usually 

ven, 

“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(A) a child of an eligible veteran; 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if 
the parent is in fact dependent upon the 
veteran; and 

(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, 
in the case of an eligible veteran who is a 
woman, her husband if he is in fact depend- 
ent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, 
correspondence school, business school, jun- 
ior college, teachers college, college, normal 
school, professional school, university, scien- 
tific or technical institution, or other institu- 
tion furnishing education for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ 
means any business or other establishment 
providing apprentice or other training on the 
job, including those under the supervision 
of a college or university or any State de- 
partment of education, or any State appren- 
ticeship agency, or any State board of voca- 
tional education, or any joint apprentice 
committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C 
of title 29, or any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment authorized to supervise such train- 
ing. 
“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal 
Zone. 

“(8)The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account 
of service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regu- 
lar or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service. 

“(c) The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the veterans’ education 
and training program created by this chapter 
is for the purpose of providing vocational 
readjustment and restoring lost educational 
opportunities to those service men and wo- 
men whose educational or vocational ambi- 
tions have been interrupted or impeded by 
reason of active duty between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1967, and for the purpose 
of aiding such persons in attaining the edu- 
cational and training status which they 
might normally have aspired to and obtained 
had they not served their country. 

“Subchapter II—Eligibility 


“§ 1910. Entitlement to education or training 
generally 
“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to 
the provisions of this chapter, be entitled to 
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the education or training provided under 
this chapter. 


“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or 
training 

“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to education or training under this chapter 
for a period equal to one and a half times 
the duration of his service on active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1967, 
and, with respect to an eligible veteran on 
active duty on June 30, 1967, service on ac- 
tive duty after such date until his first dis- 
charge or release from such active duty after 
such date (or to the equivalent thereof in 
part-time training), except that— 

“(1) in computing the duration of such 
service, there shall be excluded a period equal 
to any period he was assigned by the Armed 
Forces to a civilian institution for a course 
of education or training which was substan- 
tially the same as established courses offered 
to civilians or served as a cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies; 

“(2) the period of education or training 
to which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter shall not, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), exceed thirty-six 
months reduced by a period equivalent to 
any period of educational assistance afforded 
him under chapters 33 and 35 of this title; 
and 


“(3) the period of education or training to 
which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter together with vocational 
rehabilitation training received under chap- 
ter 31 of this title, and education or training 
received under part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a), and section 12(a) of the 
Act enacting this title shall not, except as 
provided in subsection (b), exceed thirty-six 
months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement 
to education or training under this chapter 
of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an 
educational institution regularly operated on 
the quarter or semester system ends during 
a quarter or semester and after a major part 
of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination 
of such unexpired quarter or semester. In 
all other courses offered by educational insti- 
tutions, whenever the period of eligibility 
ends after a major portion of the course is 
completed such period may be extended to 
the end of the course or for nine weeks, 
whichever is the lesser period. 

„(e) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who is pursuing any program of education 
or training exclusively by correspondence, 
one-fourth of the elapsed time in following 
such program of education or training shall 
be charged against the veteran’s period of 
entitlement. 

“$1912. Commencement; time limitations 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter after three years after his 
discharge or release from active duty or after 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this chapter, whichever is later. Notwith- 
standing the preceding sentence, any other- 
wise eligible veteran whom the Administrator 
determines to have been prevented from ini- 
tiating a program of education or training 
under this chapter within the period pre- 
scribed by the preceding sentence because he 
had not met the nature of discharge require- 
ments of section 1908 (a) (1) (B) of this title 
before a change, correction, or modification 
of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to 
section 1553 of title 10, the correction of the 
military records of the proper service depart- 
ment under section 1552 of title 10, or other 
corrective action by competent authority, 
shall be permitted to initiate a program of 
education or training under this chapter 
within three years after the date of his dis- 
charge or dismissal was so changed, cor- 
rected, or modified, or within three years 
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after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and train- 
ing of an eligible veteran under this chapter 
shall, on and after the delimiting date for 
the veteran to initiate his program, be pur- 
sued continuously until completion, except 
that an eligible veteran may suspend the pur- 
suit of his program for periods of not more 
than twelve consecutive months, and may 
suspend the pursuit of such program for 
longer periods if the Administrator finds that 
the suspension for each such period was due 
to conditions beyond the control of the eli- 
gible veteran. 

6e) For the purposes of computing the 
three-year period under this section and the 
eight-year period under section 1913, the 
date of an eligible veteran’s discharge or re- 
lease shall be the date of his discharge or 
release from his last period of active duty 
which began before July 1, 1967, but no 
period of active duty performed after July 1, 
1967, shall be included in computing such 
periods unless it follows a break in active 
duty status of more than ninety days. 
“$1913. Expiration of all education and 

training 

“No education or training shall be afford- 
ed an eligible veteran under this chapter be- 
yond eight years after his discharge or re- 
lease from active duty or eight years after 
the enactment of this chapter, whichever is 
later, except that any veteran who is eligible 
to initiate a program of education or training 
by reason of the second sentence of section 
1912(a) of this title shall be permitted to 
pursue, subject to the other provisions of 
this chapter, such program for a period of 
not more than five years after the date of 
initiation thereof; but in no event shall edu- 
cation or training be afforded under this 
chapter after June 30, 1977, unless the vet- 
eran’s date for initiating his program oc- 
curs after June 30, 1972. 


“Subchapter II Enrollment 


“§ 1920. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education or training to assist him in at- 
taining an educational, professional, or vo- 
cational objective at any educational insti- 
tution or training establishment selected by 
him, whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept and re- 
tain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institu- 
tion or establishment finds him qualified to 
undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this section, an eli- 
gible veteran may not pursue a program of 
education or training at an educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which 
is not located in a State, unless such pro- 
gram is pursued at an approved educational 
institution of higher learning. The Admin- 
istrator in his discretion may deny or dis- 
continue the enrollment under this chapter 
of any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 
tution if he finds that such enrollment is 
not for the best interest of the veteran or 
the Government. 
“$1921. Applications; approval 

“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate 
a program of education or training under 
this chapter shall submit an application to 
the Administrator which shall be in such 
form, and contain such information, as the 
Administrator shall prescribe. The Admin- 
istrator shall approve such application unless 
he finds that such veteran is not eligible for 
or entitled to the education or training ap- 
plied for or that his program of education 
or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible 
veteran is already qualified, by reason of 
previous education and training, for the 
educational, professional, or vocational ob- 
jective for which the courses of the pro- 
gram of education or training are offered. 
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The Administrator shall notify the eligible 
veteran of the approval or disapproval of 
his application. 


“§ 1922, Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1921 of this title, each eligible veteran 
(except an eligible veteran whose program 
has been interrupted or discontinued due to 
his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his 
own lack of application) may, at any time 
before the end of the period during which 
he is entitled to initiate a program of educa- 
tion or training under this chapter, make 
not more than one change of program of edu- 
cation or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not 
made a change of program of education or 
training before the expiration of the period 
during which he is entitled to initiate a 
program of education or training under this 
chapter, may make not more than one 
change of program of education or training 
with the approval of the Administrator. The 
Administrator shall approve such a change if 
he finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making 
satisfactory progress in his present program 
and that the failure is not due to his own 
misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack 
of application, and if the program to which 
the eligible veteran desires to change is more 
in keeping with his aptitude or previous edu- 
cation and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible 
veteran desires to change, while not a part 
of the program currently pursued by him, is 
a normal progression from such progam. 

“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of p of education or training’ 
shall not be deemed to include a change from 
the pursuit of one program to pursuit of 
another where the first program is pre- 
requisite to, or generally required for, en- 
trance into pursuit of the second. 

“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
bartending course, dancing course, or per- 
sonality development course. 

“(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran— 

“(1) in any photography course or enter- 
tainment course; or 

“(2) in any music course—instrumental 
or vocal—public speaking course, or course 
in sports or athletics such as horseback rid- 
ing, swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, 
tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other 
sport or athletic courses, except courses of 
applied music, physical education, or public 
speaking which are offered by institutions of 
higher learning for credit as an integral 
part of a program leading to an educational 
objective; or 

“(3) in any other type of course which 
the Administrator finds to be avocational or 
recreational in character; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justifica- 
tion showing that the course will be of bona 
fide use in the pursuit of his present or con- 
templated business or occupation. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a proprie- 
tary profit or proprietary nonprofit edu- 
cational institution for any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 per centum of the students enrolled 
in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to 
or for them by the educational institution 
or the Veterans’ Administration under this 
chapter, chapter 31 of this title, or section 
12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“$1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress 

“The Administrator shall discontinue the 

education and training allowance of an eligi- 
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ble veteran if, at any time, he finds that, ac- 
cording to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the educational institution 
or training establishment, the conduct or 
progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 


“$1925. Period of operation for approval 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational institu- 
tion; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an 
educational institution which has been in 
operation for more than two years, if such 
course is similar in character to the instruc- 
tion previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been been of- 
fered by an institution for a period of more 
than two years, notwithstanding the institu- 
tion has moved to another location within 
the same general locality; or 

4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward 


a standard college degree. 
“§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 


“The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of an education 
and training allowance to, any eligible vet- 
eran in any course in an educational institu- 
tion or training establishment while it is 
listed by the Attorney General under section 
3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as 
amended. 


“Subchapter IV- Payments to veterans 


“$1931. Education and training allowance 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program 
of education or training under this chapter, 
and who applies therefor, an education and 
training allowance to meet in part the ex- 
penses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, sup- 
plies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allow- 
ance for an eligible veteran shall be paid, as 
provided in section 1932 of this title, only 
for the period of the veterans’ enrollment 
as approved by the Administrator, but no 
allowance shall be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an insti- 
tutional course which leads to a standard 
college degree or a course of institutional 
on-farm training for any period when the 
veteran is not pursuing his course in accord- 
ance with the regularly established policies 
and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an insti- 
tutional course which does not lead to a 
standard college degree or in a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job for 
any day of absence in excess of thirty days 
in a twelve-month period, not counting as 
absences weekends or legal holidays estab- 
lished by Federal or State law during which 
the institution or establishment is not reg- 
ularly in session or operation; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program 
of education exclusively by correspondence 
for any period during which no lessons were 
serviced by the institution. 

„(e) No education and training allowance 
shall be paid to an eligible veteran for any 
period until the Administrator shall have re- 
ceived— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the 
case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an in- 
stitutional course which leads to a stand- 
ard college degree or a course of institutional 
on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course 
as approved by the Administrator, or (B) in 
the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an 
institutional course which does not lead to a 
standard college degree or a course of ap- 
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prentice or other training on the job, a cer- 
tification as to actual attendance during 
such period, or (C) in the case of an eligible 
veteran enrolled in a program of education 
or training by correspondence, a certifica- 
tion as to the number of lessons actually 
completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or 
training establishment, a certification, or 
an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, 
that such veteran was enrolled in and pur- 
suing a course of education or training dur- 
ing such period, and, in the case of an in- 
stitution furnishing education or training 
to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, 
a certification or an endorsement on the vet- 
eran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons 
completed by the veteran and serviced by 
the institution. Education and training 
allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be 
paid within twenty days after receipt by the 
Administrator of the certifications required 
by this subsection. 


“§ 1932. Computation of education and train- 
ing allowances 

(a) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training in an ed- 
ucational institution and is not entitled 
to receive an education and training allow- 
ance under subsection (b), (c), (d), (e), 
or (f) shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on a 
full-time basis, such allowance shall be 
computed at the rate of $110 per month, 
if the veteran has no dependent, or at the 
rate of $135 per month, if he has one de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $160 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a 
three-quarters time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $80 per 
month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has 
one dependent, or at the rate of $120 per 
month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half- 
time basis, such allowance shall be computed 
at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran 
has no dependent, or at the rate of $60 per 
month, if he has one dependent, or at the 
rate of $80 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a full-time program of education and train- 
ing which consists of institutional courses 
and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job 
training portion of the program being 
strictly supplemental to the institutional 
portion, shall be computed at the rate of 
(1) $90 per month, if has no dependent, or 
(2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(c) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing appren- 
tice or other training on the job shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $70 per month, 
if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, 
if he has one dependent, or (3) $105 per 
month, if he has more than one dependent; 
except that his education and training al- 
lowance shall be reduced at the end of each 
four-month period as his program progresses 
by an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the basic education and training allow- 
ance as four months bears to the total dura- 
tion of his apprentice or other training on 
the job; but in no case shall the Administra- 
tor pay an education and training allowance 
under this subsection in an amount which, 
when added to the compensation to be paid 
to the veteran, in accordance with his ap- 
proved training program, for productive 
labor performed as a part of his course, 
would exceed the rate of $310 per month. 
For the purpose of computing allowances 
under this subsection, the duration of the 
training of an eligible veteran shall be the 
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period specified in the approved application 
as the period during which he may receive 
an education and training allowance for such 
training, plus such additional period, if any, 
as is necessary to make the number of 
months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(d) The education and training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing institu- 
tional on-farm training shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) $95 per month, if he has 
no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he 
has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent; except 
that his education and training allowance 
shall be reduced at the end of the third, and 
each subsequent, four-month period as his 
program progresses by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the 
veteran has no dependent, or $80 per month, 
if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, 
if he has more than one dependent, as four 
months bears to the total duration of such 
veterans’ institutional on-farm training re- 
duced by eight months. For the purpose of 
computing allowances under this subsection, 
the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the 
approved application as the period during 
which he may receive an education and 
training allowance for such training, plus 
such additional period, if any, as is necessary 
to make the number of such months of such 
training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran pursuing a program 
of education or training exclusively by cor- 
respondence shall be computed on the basis 
of the established charge which the institu- 
tion requires nonveterans to pay for the 
course or courses pursued by the eligible 
veteran. Such allowance shall be paid 
quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons 
completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter in an educational institution on a 
less than half-time basis shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) the established charges for 
tuition and fees which the institution re- 
quires similarly circumstanced nonveterans 
enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
an approved course of flight training shall be 
paid an education and training allowance to 
be computed at the rate of 75 per centum of 
the established charge which similarly cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
flight course are required to pay for tuition 
for the course. If such veteran’s program of 
education or training consists exclusively of 
flight training, he shall not be paid an edu- 
cation and training allowance under one of 
the preceding subsections of this section; if 
his program of education or training consists 
of flight training and other education or 
training, the allowance payable under this 
subsection shall be in addition to any educa- 
tion and training allowance payable to him 
under one of the preceding subsections of 
this section for education or training other 
than flight training. Such allowance shall be 
paid monthly upon receipt of certification 
from the eligible veteran and the institution 
as to the actual flight training received by 
the veteran. In each such case the eligible 
veteran’s period of entitlement shall be 
charged (in addition to any charge made 
against his entitlement by reason of educa- 
tion or training other than flight training) 
with one day of each $1.25 which is paid to 
the veteran as an education and training al- 
lowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an 
education and training allowance under this 
chapter for any period during which (1) he 
is enrolled in and pursuing a course of edu- 
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cation or training paid for by the United 
States under any provision of law other than 
this chapter, where the payment of such al- 
lowance would constitute a duplication of 
benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a 
course of institutional on-farm training, or a 
course of education and training described in 
subsection (b) on a less than full-time basis. 


“$1933. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) 
an institutional trade or technical course of- 
fered on a clock-hour basis below the college 
level involving shop practice as an integral 
part thereof, shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of thirty hours per 
week of attendance is required with not more 
than two and one-half hours of rest periods 
per week allowed, (2) an institutional course 
offered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level in which theoretical or classroom 
instruction predominates shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of 
twenty-five hours per week net of instruc- 
tion is required, and (3) an institutional un- 
dergraduate course offered by a college or 
university on a quarter or semester-hour 
basis for which credit is granted toward a 
standard college degree shall be considered a 
full-time course when a minimum of four- 
teen semester hours or its equivalent is re- 
quired. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full- 
time training in the case of all types of 
courses of education or training other than 
institutional on-farm training and the types 
of courses referred to in subsection (a); ex- 
cept that, the Administrator shall not define 
full-time apprentice training for a particular 
establishment other than that established as 
the standard workweek through bona fide 
collective bargaining between employers and 
employees. 

“§ 1934. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions 

“The Administrator may, if he finds that 
an institution has charged or received from 
any eligible veteran any amount in excess 
of the established charges for tuition and 
fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the 
same course to pay, disapprove such educa- 
tional institution for the enrollment of any 
veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public 
educational institution which does not have 
established charges for tuition and fees 
which it requires nonveteran residents to 
pay, such institution may charge and receive 
from each eligible veteran who is a resident 
an amount equal to the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month 
for a full-time course. Any educational in- 
stitution or training establishment disap- 
proved under this section shall also be dis- 
approved for the enrollment of any veteran 
not already enrolled therein under chapter 
31, or for the enrollment of any eligible per- 
son not already enrolled therein under chap- 
ter 35. 

“Subchapter V—State Approving Agencies 
“$1941. Designation 

“(a) Unless otherwise established by the 
law of the State concerned, the chief execu- 
tive of each State is requested to create or 
designate a State department or agency as 
the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for 
the purposes of this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to 
create or designate a State approving agency, 
the provisions of this chapter which refer 
to the State approving agency shall, with re- 
spect to such State, be deemed to refer to the 
Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator under section 
1942 of this title, the provisions of this chap- 
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ter which refer to a State approving agency 
shall be deemed to refer to the Administra- 
tor. 


1942. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education or training offered by an 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment only if such course is approved by the 
State approving agency for the State where 
such educational institution or training 
establishment is situated or by the Admini- 
strator. Approval of courses by State approv- 
ing agencies shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter and such other 
regulations and policies as the State approv- 
ing agency may adopt. Each State approving 
agency shall furnish the Administration with 
a current list of educational institutions and 
training establishments, specifying courses 
which it has approved, and, in addition to 
such list, it shall furnish such other informa- 
tion to the Administrator as it and the Ad- 
ministrator may determine to be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. Each 
State approving agency shall notify the Ad- 
ministrator of the disapproval of any course 
previously approved and shall set forth the 
reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsi- 
ble for the approval of courses of education 
or training offered by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government authorized under other laws 
to supervise such education or training. The 
Administrator may approve any course in any 
other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

“(c) Any course offered by an educational 
institution or training establishment shall 
be considered approved for the purposes of 
this chapter if it is in an approved status 
for education or training under chapter 33 
of this title, and has not been disapproved 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“$ 1943, Cooperation 

“(a) The Administrator and each State 
approving agency shall take cognizance of 
the fact that definite duties, functions, and 
responsibilities are conferred upon the Ad- 
ministrator and each State approving agency 
under the veterans’ educational programs. 
To assure that such programs are effectively 
and efficiently administered, the cooperation 
of the Administrator and the State approv- 
ing agencies is essential. It is necessary to 
establish an exchange of information per- 
taining to activities of educational institu- 
tions and training establishments, and par- 
ticular attention should be given to the 
enforcement of approval standards, enforce- 
ment of wage and income limitations, en- 
forcement of enrollment restrictions, and 
fraudulant and other criminal activities on 
the part of persons connected with educa- 
tional institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under 
this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the 
State approving agencies with copies of such 
Veterans’ Administration informational ma- 
terial as may aid them in carrying out this 
chapter. 


“$1944. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies 

“(a) In carrying out his functions under 
this chapter, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency. The Adminis- 
trator shall utilize the services of the Office 
of Education in developing cooperative agree- 
ments between the Administrator and State 
and local agencies relating to the approval of 
courses of education or training as provided 
for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing 
the plan of operations of State approving 
agencies under such agreements, and in 
rendering technical assistance to such State 
and local agencies in developing and im- 
proving policies, standards, and legislation 
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in connection with their duties under this 
chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall (except 
in the case of the Office of Education) be 
made either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be provided in such agree- 
ment. Funds necessary to enable the Office 
of Education to carry out its functions under 
this chapter are authorized to be appro- 
priated directly to such Office. 

“§ 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 

“The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements with State and 
local agencies to pay such State and local 
agencies for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of salary and travel incurred by em- 
ployees of such agencies in (1) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of educational institutions and 
training establishments for furnishing 
courses of education or training to eligible 
veterans under this chapter, and in the su- 
pervision of such educational institutions 
and training establishments, and (2) fur- 
nishing, at the request of the Administrator, 
any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement 
shall be conditioned upon compliance with 
the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“Subchapter VI—Approval of courses of edu- 
cation and training 


“$1951. Apprentice or other training on the 
job 


“(a) Apprentice or other training on the 
job shall consist of courses offered by train- 
ing establishments whenever such courses of 
training are furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. Any training 
establishment desiring to furnish a course 
of apprentice or other training on the job 
shall submit to the.appropriate State approv- 
ing agency a written application setting 
forth the course of training for each job for 
which an eligible veteran is to be trained. 
The written application covering the course 
of training shall include the following: 

(1) Title and description of the specific 
job objective for which the eligible veteran 
is to be trained; 

“(2) The length of the training period; 

“(3)A schedule listing various operations 
for major kinds of work or tasks to be learned 
and showing for each, job operations or work, 
tasks to be performed, and the approximate 
length of time to be spent on each operation 
or task; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the 
beginning of the course of training, at each 
successive step in the course, and at the com- 
pletion of training; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by 
the establishment to employees already 
trained in the kind of work for which the 
veteran is to be trained; and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental 
related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job specified in an 
application submitted by a training estab- 
lishment in accordance with subsection (a) 
if such training establishment is found upon 
investigation to have met the following 
criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course 
is adequate to qualify the eligible veteran 
for appointment to the job for which he is 
to be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the 
job for which the eligible veteran is to be 
trained will be available to him at the end 
of the training period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classi- 
fication are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on 
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such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible 
veteran for each successive period of train- 
ing are not less than those customarily paid 
in the training establishment and in the 
community to a learner in the same job who 
is not a veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period 
of training of not less than three months 
and not more than two years of full-time 
training, except that this provision shall not 
apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period 
is no longer than that customarily requested 
by the training establishment and other 
training establishments in the community to 
provide an eligible veteran with the required 
skills, arrange for the acquiring of job 
knowledge, technical information, and other 
facts which the eligible veteran will need to 
learn in order to become competent on the 
job for which he Is being trained. 

(7) Provision is made for related instruc- 
tion for the individual eligible veteran who 
may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establish- 
ment adequate space, equipment, instruc- 
tional material, and instructor personnel to 
provide satisfactory training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the 
progress made by each eligible veteran toward 
his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eli- 
gible veteran for previous training and job 
experience, whether in the military service 
or elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted to 
the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened according- 
ly, and provision is made for certification by 
the training establishment that such credit 
has been granted and the beginning wage 
adjusted accordingly. No course of training 
will be considered bona fide if given to an 
eligible veteran who is already qualified by 
training and experience for the job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ment for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided to 
the yeteran and to the Administrator and the 
State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of 
training furnished by the training establish- 
ment the eligible veteran is given a certifi- 
cate by the employer indicating the length 
and type of training provided and that the 
eligible veteran has completed the course of 
training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other 
criteria as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 

“§$ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to the benefits of this chapter while enrolled 
in a course of full-time institutional on- 
farm training which has been approved by 
the appropriate State approving agency in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion; 

“(b) The State approving agency may ap- 
prove a course of institutional on-farm train- 
ing when it satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

“(1) The course combines organized group 
instruction in agricultural and related sub- 
jects of at least two hundred hours per year 
(and of at least eight hours each month) 
at an educational institution, with super- 
vised work experience on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a 
part of such course on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment under his control. 

“(3) The course is developed with due 
consideration to the size and character of 
the farm or other agricultural establishment 
on which the eligible veteran will receive his 
supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farm- 
ing for which he is training, for proficiency 
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in planning, producing, marketing, farm 
mechanics, conservation of resources, food 
conservation, farm financing, farming man- 
agement, and the keeping of farm and home 
accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not 
less than one hundred hours of individual 
instruction per year, not less than fifty 
hours of which shall be on such farm or 
other agricultural establishment (with at 
least two visits by the instructor to such 
farm each month). Such individual in- 
struction shall be given by the instructor 
responsible for the veteran's institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and 
home-study assignments in the preparation 
of budgets, inventories, and statements show- 
ing the production, use on the farm, and sale 
of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured 
of control of such farm or other agricultural 
establishment (whether by ownership, lease, 
Management, agreement, or other tenure 
arrangement) until the completion of his 
course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural 
establishment shall be of a size and character 
which (A) will, together with the group- 
instruction part of the course, occupy the 
full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will 
permit instruction in all aspects of the 
management of the farm or other agricul- 
tural establishment of the type for which 
the eligible veteran is being trained, and will 
provide the eligible veteran an opportunity 
to apply to the operation of his farm or 
other agricultural estblishment the major 
portion of the farm practices taught in the 
group-instruction part of the course, and 
(C) will assure him a satisfactory income for 
a reasonable living under normal conditions 
at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certifica- 
tion by the institution and the veteran that 
the training offered does not repeat or dupli- 
cate training previously received by the 
veteran. 

(8) The institutional on-farm training 
meets such other fair and reasonable stand- 
ards as may be established by the State ap- 
proving agency. 

1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may ap- 
prove the courses offered by an educational 
institution when 

“(1) such courses have been accredited and 
approved by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency or association; 

“(2) credit for such course is approved by 
the State department of education for credit 
toward a high school diploma; 

“(3) such courses are conducted under 
sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“(4) such courses are accepted by the 
State department of education for credit for 
a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Commis- 
sioner shall publish a list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agencies and associations 
which he determines to be a reliable author- 
ity as to the quality of training offered by an 
educational institution and the State ap- 
proving agencies may, upon concurrence, 
utilize the accreditation of such accrediting 
associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved 
by such accrediting association or agency. 
In making application for approval, the in- 
stitution shall transmit to the State approv- 
ing agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this 
section, the State approving agency must 
find that adequate records are kept by the 
educational institution to show the progress 
of each eligible veteran. The State approv- 
ing agency must also find that the educa- 
tional institution maintains a written record 
of the previous education and training of the 
veteran and clearly indicates that appropri- 
ate credit has been given by the institution 
for previous education and training, with 
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the training period shortened proportion- 
ately and the veteran and the Administrator 
so notified. 


“§ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

„(a) No course of education or training 
(other than a course of institutional on-farm 
training) which has not been approved by a 
State approving agency pursuant to section 
1953 of this title, which is offered by a public 
or private, profit or nonprofit, educational 
institution shall be approved for the pur- 
poses of this chapter unless the educational 
institution offering such course submits to 
the appropriate State approving agency a 
written application for approval of such 
course in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompa- 
nied by not less than two copies of the cur- 
rent catalog or bulletin which is certified as 
true and correct in content and policy by an 
authorized owner or official and includes the 
following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume 
number and date of publication; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its gov- 
erning body, officials, and faculty; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing 
legal holidays, beginning and ending date of 
each quarter, term, or semester, and other 
important dates; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on 
enrollment with respect to enrollment dates 
and specific entrance requirements for each 
course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to leave, absences, class cuts, makeup 
work, tardiness and interruptions for un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations 
relative to standards of progress required of 
the student by the institution (this policy 
will define the grading system of the insti- 
tution, the minimum grades considered satis- 
factory, conditions for interruption for un- 
satisfactory grades or progress and a descrip- 
tion of the probationary period, if any, al- 
lowed by the institution, and conditions of 
reentrance for those students dismissed for 
unsatisfactory progress. A statement will be 
made regarding progress records kept by the 
institution and furnished the student); 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations re- 
lating to student conduct and conditions for 
dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct; 

(68) Detailed schedules of fees, charges 
for tuition, books, supplies, tools, student 
activities, laboratory fees, service charges, 
rentals, deposits, and all other charges; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institu- 
tion relative to the refund of the unused 
portion of tuition, fees, and other charges 
in the event the student does not enter the 
course or withdraws or is discontinued 
therefrom; 

“(10) A description of the available space, 
facilities, and equipment; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for 
which approval is requested, showing sub- 
jects or units in the course, type of work 
or skill to be learned, and approximate time 
and clock hours to be spent on each subject 
or unit; and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the insti- 
tution relative to granting credit for pre- 
vious educational training. 

“(c) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve the application of such 
institution when the institution and its non- 
accredited courses are found upon investiga- 
tion to have met the following criteria: 

(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion are consistent with quality, content, 
and length with similar courses in public 
schools and other private schools in the 
State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, and 
instructor personnel to provide training of 
good quality. 
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(3) Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of directors, administrators, and in- 
structors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and train- 
ing of the veteran and clearly indicates 
that appropriate credit has been given by 
the institution for previous education and 
training with the training period shortened 
proportionately and the veteran and the Ad- 
ministrator so notified. 

“(5) A-copy of the course outline, schedule 
of tuition, fees, and other charges, regula- 
tions pertaining to absence, grading policy, 
and rules of operation and conduct will be 
furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the vet- 
eran is given a certificate by the institution 
indicating the approved course and indicat- 
ing that training was satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by 
the State approving agency are kept to show 
attendance and progress or grades, and sat- 
isfactory standards relating to attendance, 
progress, and conduct are enforced, 

“(8) The institution complies with all 
local, city, county, municipal, State, and 
Federal regulations, such as fire codes, build- 
ing and sanitation codes. The State approv- 
ing agency may require such evidence of 
compliance as is deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound 
and capable of fulfilling its commitments for 
training. 

(10) The institution does not utilize ad- 
vertising of any type which is erroneous or 
misleading, either by actual statement, omis- 
sion, or intimation. The institution shall 
not be deemed to have met this requirement 
until the State approving agency (A) has 
ascertained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission whether the Commission has issued 
an order to the institution to cease and 
desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, 
if such an order has been issued, given due 
weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its 
enrollment limitations as established by the 
State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, di- 
rectors, owners, and instructors are of good 
reputation and character. 

“(18) The institution has and maintains 
a policy for the refund of the unused por- 
tion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the 
event the veteran fails to enter the course 
or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom 
at any time prior to completion and such 
policy must provide that the amount charged 
to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other 
charges for a portion of the course shall 
not exceed the approximate pro rata por- 
tion of the total charges for tuition, fees, 
and other charges that the length of the 
complete portion of the course bears to its 
total length. 

(14) Such additional criteria as may be 
deemed necessary by the State approving 
agency. 

“$1955. Notice of approval of courses 

“The State approving agency, upon de- 
termining that an educational institution 
has complied with all the requirements of 
this chapter, will issue a letter to such in- 
stitution setting forth the courses which 
have been approved for the purposes of this 
chapter, and will furnish an official copy of 
such letter and any subsequent amendments 
to the Administrator. The letter of approval 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the cata- 
log or bulletin of the institution, as approved 
by the State approving agency, and shall 
contain the following information: 

(1) date of letter and effective date of 
approval of courses; 

“(2) proper address and name of each 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment; 
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(3) authority for approval and conditions 
of approval, referring specifically to the ap- 
proved catalog or bulletin published by the 
educational institution; 

“(4) mame of each course approved; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limita- 
tions such as maximum numbers authorized 
and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of 
State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable pro- 
visions as are considered necessary by the ap- 
propriate State approving agency. 

“$ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discon- 
tinuance of allowances 

a) Any course approved for the purposes 
of this chapter which fails to meet any of 
the requirements of this chapter shall be 
immediately disapproved by the appropriate 
State approving agency. An educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which 
has its courses disapproved by a State ap- 
proving agency will be notified of such dis- 
approval by a certified or registered letter 
of notification and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue 
the education and training allowance of any 
eligible veteran if he finds that the course 
of education or training in which such vet- 
eran is enrolled fails to meet any of the 
requirements of this chapter or if he finds 
that the educational Institution or training 
establishment offering such course has vio- 
lated any provisions of this chapter or fails 
to meet any of its requirements. 

“(c) Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of each course 
which it has disapproved under this section. 


Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous provisions 


“§ 1961. Authority and duties of Administra- 
tor 

“Payments under this chapter shall be 
subject to audit and review by the General 
Accounting Office as provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 
“§ 1962. Educational and vocational counsel- 

ing 

“The Administrator may arrange for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling to per- 
sons eligible for education and training un- 
der this chapter. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make available 
information respecting the need for general 
education and for trained personnel in the 
various crafts, trades, and professions. 
Facilities of other Federal agencies collect- 
ing such information shall be utilized to the 
extent he deems practicable. 


“§ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 

“No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agency, 
State educational agency, or State appren- 
ticeship agency, or any educational institu- 
tion or training establishment. Nothing in 
this section shall be deemed to prevent any 
department, agency, or officer of the United 
States from exercising any supervision or con- 
trol which such department, agency, or of- 
ficer is authorized by law to exercise over 
any Federal educational institution or train- 
ing establishment, or to prevent the furnish- 
ing of education or training under this chap- 
ter in any institution or establishment over 
which supervision or control is exercised by 
such other department, agency, or Officer 
under authority of existing provisions of 
law. 
“§ 1964. Conflicting interests 

„a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or of the Office of 
Education, who has, while such an officer or 
employee, owned any interest in, or received 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, any educational insti- 
tution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education 
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or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or em- 
ployment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, divi- 
dends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
an educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible veteran was pursuing a 
course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making pay- 
ments under section 1945 of this title to such 
State approving agency unless such agency 
shall, without delay, take such steps as may 
be necessary to terminate the employment of 
such person and such payments shall not be 
resumed while such person is an officer or 
employee of the State approving agency, or 
State department of veterans affairs or State 
department of education, 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not 
approve any course offered by an educational 
institution operated for profit and, if any 
such course has been approved, shall dis- 
approve each such course, if it finds that any 
officer or employee of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Office of Education, or the 
State approving agency owns an interest in, 
or receives any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such 
institution. 

„d) The Administrator may, after rea- 
sonable notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
case of any officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, or of a State approving agency, if he 
finds that no detriment will result to the 
United States or to eligible veterans by rea- 
son of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


“§ 1965. Reports by institutions 

“(a) Educational institutions and training 
estabilshments shall, without delay, report 
to the Administrator in the form prescribed 
by him, the enrollment, interruption, and 
termination of the education or training of 
each eligible veteran enrolled therein under 
this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each 
educational institution which is required to 
submit reports and certifications to the Ad- 
ministrator under this chapter, an allowance 
at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible 
veteran enrolled in and attending such in- 
stitution under the provisions of this chapter 
to assist the educational institution in de- 
fraying the expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting such reports and certifications. 
Such allowances shall be paid in such man- 
ner and at such times as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator, except that if any in- 
stitution fails to submit reports or certifica- 
tions to the Administrator as required by 
this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to 
such institution for the month or months 
during which such reports or certifications 
were not submitted as required by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“g 1966. Overpayments to veterans 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that 
an overpayment has been made to a veteran 
as the result of (1) the willful or negligent 
failure of the educational institution or 
training establishment to report, as required 
by this chapter and applicable regulations, 
to the Veterans’ Administration excessive ab- 
sences from a course, or discontinuance or 
interruption of a course by the veteran or 
(2) false certification by the educational in- 
stitution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall consti- 
tute a liability of such institution or estab- 
lishment, and may be recovered in the same 
manner as any other debt due the United 
States. Any amount so collected shall be 
reimbursed if the overpayment is recovered 
from the veteran. This section shall not 
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preclude the imposition of any civil or crim- 
inal liability under this or any other law. 
“$ 1967. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational 
institutions and training establishments per- 
taining to eligible veterans who received ed- 
ucation or training under this chapter shall 
be available for examination by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Government. 


“$ 1968. False or misleading statements 

“In each case where the Administrator finds 
that an educational institution or training 
establishment has willfully submitted a false 
or misleading claim, or where a veteran, with 
the complicity of an educational institution 
or training establishment, has submitted 
such a claim, he shall make a complete re- 
port of the facts of the case to the appro- 
priate State approving agency and where 
deemed advisable to the Attorney General of 
the United States for appropriate action. 


“$1969. Information furnished by Federal 
Trade Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep 
all State approving agencies advised of any 
information coming to its attention which 
would be of assistance to such agencies in 
carrying out their duties under this chapter. 
“$1970. Effective date and retroactive allow- 

ances 

“The provisions of this chapter shall take 
effect as of September 1, 1965. In the event 
this chapter is enacted subsequent to such 
date, the Administrator shall prescribe regu- 
lations for making retroactive payments of 
education and training allowances, upon ap- 
plication therefor, to eligible veterans for 
education or training pursued by them on 
or after September 1, 1965, and prior to the 
date of the enactment of this chapter.” 

(b) The table of contents at the begin- 
ning of such title is amended by inserting 
immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 


the following: 


“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve 
Between January 31, 1955, and 
Joly 1, 1087... ——Td 1908”. 


(c) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of part III of such title is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 
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the following: 


“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve 
Between January 31, 1955, and 
SUF 4; INST 2 Shes 1908”. 

(d) Such title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) im- 
mediately after “chapter 33” the following: 
“or 40”, and by striking out “chapters 19 and 
33” in section 102(b), and inserting in lieu 
thereof chapters 19, 33, and 40”; 

(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “33 
or 35”, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “33, 35, or 40”; 

(3) by inserting in section 211 (a) after 
“1761,” the following: ‘1961,”; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) 
“chapters 31 and 35” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 
40”; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) 
“chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 
40”; 

(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) 
“chapter 31 or 33” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 
40”; 

(7) by striking out in section 3013 “and 
35” and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 35, and 40”; 

(8) by inserting after chapter 35” in sec- 
tion 1611 (a) (2) the following: “or education 
or training under chapter 40“; and 
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(9) by inserting in section 1634 immedi- 
ately before the comma following “therein” 
the following: “under this chapter or chap- 
ter 40”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 1817 the following 
new section: 


“§ 1818. Veterans who serve between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1967 

„(a) Each veteran who served on active 
duty at any time between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1967, shall be eligible for the 
benefits of this chapter (except sections 1813 
and 1815, and business loans under section 
1814, of this title), subject to the provisions 
of this section, if his total service was for a 
period of more than one hundred and eighty 
days, or if he was discharged or released from 
a period of active duty, any part of which 
occurred between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1967, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for bene- 
fits under this section so long as he is eligible 
under this chapter for any unused benefits 
derived from service during World War II or 
the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is 
eligible for benefits under this section and 
who has obtained benefits under this chapter 
by reason of service during World War II or 
the Korean conflict shall have his benefits 
under this section reduced by the amount of 
any benefits previously obtained under this 
chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this section to any individual on account of 
service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Re- 
serve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this 
section if made before July 1, 1977. If a 
loan report or application for loan guaranty 
is received by the Administrator before July 
1, 1977, the loan may be guaranteed after 
such date. Direct loans authorized by this 
section shall not be made after June 30, 
1977, except pursuant to commitments is- 
sued by the Administrator on or before that 
date. 

„d) A fee shall be collected from each 
veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed or made 
under this section, and no loan shall be 
guaranteed or made under this section until 
the fee payable with respect to such loan has 
been collected and remitted to the Admin- 
istrator. The amount of the fee shall be 
established from time to time by the Admin- 
istrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half 
of 1 per centum of the total loan amount. 
The amount of the fee may be included in 
the loan to the veteran and paid from the 
proceeds thereof. The Administrator shall 
deposit all fees collected hereunder in the 
revolving fund established under the pro- 
visions of section 1824 of this title.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 37 of such title is amended by in- 
serting immediately below 
“1817. Release from liability under guar- 

anty * 
the following: 


“1818. Veterans who serve between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1967.” 

(c) Section 1822 (a) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “or 1813”, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TEAGUE OF TEXAS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: Strike all after the enacting clause 
of S. 9 and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 12410 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, and a similar House bill was laid 
on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have previously asked and been given 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. I now 
further request that all Members have 
authority to include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 


REREFERRAL OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 640 was inadvertently 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
it should be referred to the Committee on 
House Administration. I ask unanimous 
consent that the rereference be made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FeicHan], is on leave in his district with 
Vice President HUMPHREY, who is to 
make an address to the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. If 
present, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FricHan] indicates that he would have 
voted “aye” on H.R. 12410, the peacetime 
veterans’ benefit bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp so reflect Mr. 
FEICHaAx's position. 

The SPEAKER. The 
statement is in the RECORD. 


gentleman's 


TO REPEAL CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF LAW RELATING TO THE PRINT- 
ING AS HOUSE DOCUMENTS OF 
CERTAIN PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 9273 to repeal certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the printing as 
House documents of certain proceedings. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9273 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of March 2, 1931, as 
amended (44 U.S.C. 275b), and the Act of 
April 16, 1951 (36 U.S.C. 39), are hereby 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the report 
on this bill recites very clearly the pur- 
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pose. This bill would repeal legislation 
authorizing the printing of certain re- 
ports and proceedings of the conventions 
of organizations that are chartered by 
Congress. At the present time the cost 
of this printing is a very nominal 
amount. It amounts to only approxi- 
mately $30,000 in some years, probably 
$35,000 in other years. The reason this 
bill was offered is because of the fact that 
there are some 300 or more different or- 
ganizations that are chartered by Con- 
gress and which conceivably might come 
in and ask for the same treatment that 
has been accorded those organizations 
that get this preferential treatment at 
the present time. 

Each year the Committee on House 
Administration is called upon to act on 
resolutions authorizing either the print- 
ing of the proceedings of conventions or 
of official reports of those organizations. 
Each time the question arises as to the 
necessity or, rather, the justification for 
spending public funds for printing these 
reports. 

Frankly, over the years I have never 
heard anyone give a justification for the 
expenditure of these funds, and that was 
the reason this legislation was intro- 
duced. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Missouri has adequately explained 
this bill. 

Time after time, when these requests 
are presented, to appropriate funds and 
authorize printing of these proceedings 
and annual reports, the question arises 
as to the justification for doing this at 
public expense. Each time it seems to 
be the consensus of the committee that it 
is not justified. They do not seem to 
desire, and rightly so, to choose one par- 
ticular organization or another to be the 
one denied what has been done in the 
past—that is, printing of these reports 
at public expense. 

I think the approach of this bill is the 
proper approach, to set broad policy af- 
fecting all of these organizations, instead 
of choosing one or the other, and to stop 
this practice which I think is wasteful 
of public funds. Therefore, I support 
this bill and hope that it will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Jones], that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 9273. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that any Mem- 
bers who desire to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 9273. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 6125, to amend Public Law 722 of 
the 79th Congress and Public Law 85- 
935, relating to the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6125 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this 
Act may be cited as “the National Air 
Museum Amendments Act of 1965”. 


PART I--AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 722 OF 
THE SEVENTY~-NINTH CONGRESS 


Sec. 2. Section 1(a) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress (60 Stat 997) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) There is hereby established under the 
Smithsonian Institution a bureau to be 
known as a National Air and Space Museum, 
which shall be administered by the Smith- 
sonial Institution with the advice of a board 
to be composed of the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, or his designee, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or his designee, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, or his designee, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, or his designee, 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard, or his 
designee, the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, or his 
designee, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, or his designee, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
three citizens of the United States appointed 
by the President from civilian life who shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. The 
members of the board shall serve as such 
members without compensation but shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other nec expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the board.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 1(b) 
of Public Law 722 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and space” immediately 
following “national air” and before mu- 
seum”; and 

(2) deleting “and salary” and “or the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended” so as to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with the advice of the board, 
may appoint and fix the compensation and 
duties of the head of a national air and space 
museum whose appointment shall not be 
subject to the civil service laws.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2 of Public Law 722 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and space” immediately 
after “national air” and before “museum”; 

(2) inserting “and space flight“ immedi- 
ately after “aviation” wherever “aviation” ap- 
pears in said section; and 

(3) inserting “and space flight” immedi- 
ately following “aeronautical” and before 
“equipment” so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Said national air and space mu- 
seum shall memorialize the national devel- 
opment of aviation and space flight; collect, 
preserve, and display aeronautical and space 
flight equipment of historical interest and 
significance; serve as a repository for scien- 
tific equipment and data pertaining to the 
development of aviation and space flight; 
and provide educational material for the his- 
torical study of aviation and space flight.” 

Sec. 5. Section 3 of Public Law 722 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is repealed. 

Sec. 6. The second sentence of section 4(a) 
of Public Law 722 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress is amended by deleting “three” and in- 
serting in Heu thereof “six” so as to read as 
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follows: The board may function notwith- 
standing vacancies and six members of the 
board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business.” 

Sc. 7. Section 4(b) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting and space“ immediately after na- 
tional air” and before museum“ so as to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Smithsonian Institution shall 
include in its annual report of its operations 
to Congress a statement of the operations 
of said national air and space museum, in- 
cluding all public and private moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed.” 

Sec. 8. Section 5(a) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and independent agencies” 
after “departments”; 

(2) inserting “and space” immediately 
after “national air’ and before “museum”; 

(3) inserting “spacecraft” and a comma 
immediately after “aircraft,” and before “air- 
craft parts”; 

(4) inserting “and spacecraft” immedi- 
ately after “aircraft” in the phrase “aircraft 
parts”; and 

(5) inserting “and space flight” immedi- 
ately after “aeronautical” and before “equip- 
ment” so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5. (a) The heads of executive de- 
partments and independent agencies of the 
Government are authorized to transfer or 
loan to said national air and space museum 
without charge therefor, aircraft, spacecraft, 
aircraft and spacecraft parts, instruments, 
engines, or other aeronautical and space 
flight equipment or records for exhibition, 
historical, or educational purposes.” 

Sec. 9. Section 5(b) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting “and space” immediately after 
“national air” and before “museum” so as 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with the advice of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, is authorized (1) to ac- 
cept as a gift to the Smithsonian Institution 
from George H. Stephenson, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, a statue of Brigadier General 
William L. Mitchell of such character as 
may be deemed appropriate, and (2) with- 
out expense to the United States, to cause 
such statute to be erected at a suitable loca- 
tion on the grounds of the national air and 
space museum.” 

Sec. 10. Section 6 of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting and space“ immediately after 
“national air“ and before “museum” so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 for the 
purposes of this Act and there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually 
hereafter such sums as may be necessary to 
maintain and administer said national air 
and space museum including salaries and 
all other necessary expenses.” 

Sec. 11. Payments of compensation hereto- 
fore made to the head of the National Air 
Museum at rates fixed by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
are hereby ratified and affirmed. 

PART II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 85-935 

Sec. 12. Section 1 of Public Law 85-935 
(72 Stat. 1794) is amended by— 

(1) deleting “for the construction of” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, and to construct“; 
and 

(2) inserting “and Space” immediately 
following “National Air” and before “Mu- 
seum” so as to read as follows: 

“That the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution are hereby authorized and directed 
to prepare plans, including drawings and 
specifications, and to construct a suitable 
building for a National Air and Space Mu- 
seum (with requisite equipment, approaches, 
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architectural landscape treatment of the 
grounds, and connections with public 
utilities and the Federal heating system) for 
the use of the Smithsonian Institution, to be 
located on that part of reservation which is 
bounded by Fourth Street Southwest on the 
east, Seventh Street Southwest on the west, 
Independence Avenue on the south, and Jef- 
ferson Drive on the north, title to which is 
in the United States.” 

Sec. 13. Section 4 of Public Law 85-935 is 
amended by: 

(1) deleting “shall” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “may”; and 

(2) by adding the following sentence at 
the end of the section: “When so specified 
in the pertinent appropriation Act, amounts 
appropriated under this authorization are 
available without fiscal year limitation.” 
so as to read as follows: 

Sec.4. That there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act: Provided, That appropriations for 
this purpose, except such part as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in 
connection with this project, may be trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion for the performance of the work. When 
so specified in the pertinent Appropriation 
Act, amounts appropriated under this au- 
thorization are available without fiscal year 
limitation.” 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6125 was authored 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

This measure has history behind it, 
having started in the 79th Congress, 
1946, with Public Law 722, which au- 
thorized the National Air Museum as 
part of the Smithsonian Institution. 

In 1958 the site of the building was 
designated and there was appropriated 
the sum of $1,875,000 for planning and 
architectural expenses. It is estimated 
that the cost of this measure over a 
period of 5 years, beginning with fiscal 
year 1967, will amount to approximately 
$40 million. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that we are 
in an age and time of fast-moving 
events and rapid scientific development. 

We now have as a part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution a very bare exhibition 
of the air age, but much less exhibitions 
reflecting advancement of the space age. 
That is one thing which, among others, 
this proposal will accomplish, and that 
is to include the space part of what has 
already been authorized as an air 
museum. 

Now, for $40 million, we understand 
this should be a very handsome building. 

The Members of this House know that 
I am not given to suggesting needless 
expenditures; at least, I do not think so. 
This is a thing needed for our Nation, 
for the District of Columbia, and it is 
something we owe to the Nation. 

It has been a number of years since 
I had occasion to see the way of the air 
age. But I know they have no place to 
put all this new equipment as we move 
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along. It is proposed here that this 
would be a building which would have 
facilities arranged in such a utilitarian 
manner that exhibits could be changed 
from time to time and keep up with the 
fast developments in the space age. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that we are doing 
a service to the country by authorizing 
this building. I hope that the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], who is a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, together with our eminent and 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Michl], will discuss this proposal. 

I trust that we may hear from all of 
these gentlemen, because they are sup- 
porters of this resolution. They are in- 
terested in this much-needed develop- 
ment. I might add parenthetically— 
and I am sure it will be developed by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and by 
these other distinguished gentlemen to 
whom I have referred—it is proposed 
that the board of the Air and Space Mu- 
seum be increased to include the heads 
of the military agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This means the Air 
Force, the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, and the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, as well as 
three public members to be appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
This brings in a vast amount of talent 
to develop a museum which should be 
the finest of its kind in the world, as a 
further indication of the wide interest 
in this effort. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I urgently recommend 
favorable action now by the Congress on 
H.R. 6125, relating to the National Air 
and Space Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution. I introduced this bill on 
March 11, 1965 on behalf of the Smith- 
sonian Board of Regents, comprised of 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Representatives MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
GEORGE H. Manon, and myself, Senators 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
and LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, and six dis- 
tinguished citizen members. 

H.R. 6125 would designate the existing 
National Air Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution as the National Air and Space 
Museum. It would grant the Smith- 
sonian Institution the same responsi- 
bilities with respect to space objects as it 
presently has with regard to aviation 
objects. And it would authorize the con- 
struction of a National Air and Space 
Museum building. 

I should add that this bill is for author- 
ization only. It does not appropriate. 
That is a decision to be made by the 
Congress on another day, not today. 

The enactment of legislation author- 
izing the construction of a suitable build- 
ing to house the Nation’s air and space 
collections will be the successful culmina- 
tion of 20 years of congressional encour- 
agement and legislative action in the 
interest of air and space science and 
history. 
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Starting with the act of August 12, 
1946, the Congress established the Na- 
tional Air Museum as a part of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Congress 
included provisions for selecting a site 
for a National Air Museum building to 
be located in the Nation’s Capital. More 
recently, by the act of September 6, 1958, 
the Congress designated a site for a 
building to be on the Mall from Fourth to 
Seventh Streets, Independence Avenue to 
Jefferson Drive. Within the past 2 years, 
planning appropriations in the amount 
of $511,000 and $1,364,000 have been 
made available to the Smithsonian by the 
Congress for the fiscal years 1964 and 
1965, respectively. Construction plans 
and specifications for the proposed 
museum building are nearing completion. 
Now it is necessary to request the Con- 
gress for legislative authorization in 
order to complete the series of author- 
izations starting in 1946. 

The National Air and Space Museum 
will be notable in two particular aspects. 
First, it will be visited by unprecedented 
crowds of citizens from every State in 
the Union. In our existing World War 
I hangar, where only six air and space 
craft are on exhibition, but including the 
original space capsules of John Glenn 
and Alan Shepard, we packed in 1,700,000 
visitors last year. In the new Museum 
of History and Technology, dedicated 
just 2 years ago, we have already received 
over 10 million visitors, in the 2 years. 
We can predict with complete confidence 
therefore that in the first year of the 
National Air and Space Museum, well 
over 5 million visitors will come and that 
the crowds will increase steadily in the 
years ahead. 

Here will be displayed the full pan- 
oply of American achievement in air and 
in space: 

The original Wright Brothers fiyer, 
first to fly at Kitty Hawk in 1903. 

General Billy Mitchell’s Spad of World 
War I. 

The U.S. Navy’s NC-4, first to fly across 
the Atlantic Ocean, 1919. 

The U.S. Army’s T-2 Fokker mono- 
plane, first transcontinental nonstop, 
1924. 

Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s Schneider Cup 
racer, 1925. 

Lindberg’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” first 
solo across the Atlantic, 1927. 

Wiley Post’s “Winnie Mae,” 
twice around the world, 1931-33. 

The Bell XI, first airplane to fly faster 
than sound. 

And now the spacecraft: 

First U.S. Earth satellites, Explorer I 
and Vanguard I; 

TIROS—first U.S. weather satellite; 

Alan Shepard’s Freedom 7, and John 
Glenn’s Friendship 7, manned orbiting 
spacecraft; 

Gemini and Apollo, manned space- 
craft; and 

The pioneering rocket launch vehi- 
cles—Atlas, Jupiter, Agena. 

The second important aspect of this 
museum I should call to your attention is 
its great educational and research po- 
tential. Not only will our youth and our 
citizens of all ages respond to the inspira- 
tion of seeing these historymaking air 
and space craft—but also scholars, his- 
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torians, and professionals in many fields 
of learning will come to work with the 
museums’ unrivaled reference collec- 
tions. Thus will be created a center of 
educational and historical research. 

We know that this museum will open 
a new dimension in research in air and 
space science, technology, and history. 
For the first time in our Nation’s history, 
these developments and achievements 
will become accessible and apparent to 
the scholar and to the general public 
alike. 

This great scientific facility will con- 
tribute significantly to the concepts ex- 
pressed by the President in his speech be- 
fore the convocation of scholars assem- 
bled from all over the world for the 
Smithsonian’s Bicentennial Celebration 
last September: 

That ideas, not armaments, will shape our 
lasting prospects for peace. 

That the knowledge of our citizens is a 
treasure which grows when shared. 


Functioning as a center of exposition 
and education, the building will provide 
capacity both for large crowds of visitors 
and for a comprehensive array of air and 
space craft, instrumentation, engines, 
models, and historical reference docu- 
ments. Exhibitions will be changed 
periodically and a series of most timely 
presentations will continually be on dis- 
play. The building design will provide 
excellent flexibility for its functional re- 
quirements. The location on the Mall as 
designated by the Congress is most ap- 
propriate, being immediately adjacent to 
the other Smithsonian museums where 
it will be most convenient to the crowds 
of visitors. The location is adjacent also 
to the headquarters of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The Congress has directed that the na- 
tional development of flight shall be 
memorialized; that air and space objects 
of historical and scientific significance 
shall be preserved and displayed; and 
that educational material for the study 
of air and space history and development 
shall be provided. The Congress has 
dedicated the site for the museum and 
has appropriated funds for the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications. 

I appeal to the Congress to complete 
the undertaking it had the foresight to 
initiate 20 years ago. The Congress is 
now requested, therefore, to authorize 
construction, through the enactment of 
H. R. 6125. 

DATA ON AND COST OF PROPOSED NATIONAL 
AIR AND SPACE MUSEUM 

Based on the total estimate of $41,- 
920,000, which includes planning fees, 
construction costs, contingencies, and a 
garage for 1,300 cars, and Smithsonian 
expenses—$100,000—the following data 
is presented: 

Total estimated cost of building 


construction, exclusive of 
contingencies and planning 
„ Res = hs Re ee $37, 300, 000 
Total square footage (square 
Peet) oes ee ee 1, 281, 612 
Total cubage (cubic feet) ---- 26, 570, 580 
Breakdown of floor areas: 
(a) Exhibit area (square 
o = 382, 940 
(b) Office and rese 
(square feet 166, 200 
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Breakdown of floor areas—Con. 
(c) Garage (square feet) ____ 453, 066 
(d) Miscellaneous spaces 
which include service 
facilities, storage, ver- 
tical circulation, rest 
rooms, and mechani- 
cal areas (square 
e ao 244, 786 
(e) Auditorium, cafeteria, 
and kitchen (square 
A 34, 620 
Total square footage (square 
TT 1, 281, 612 
Cost per square foot $29.10 
Cost per cubic foot 81. 40 
Size of building: 
(a) Length (feet 782 
(b) Width (feet 250 


(e) Height (feet) 97 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iam happy to yield to my 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
especially commend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], for his very aggressive 
support of this worthy proposal. As we 
look to the future, and to the final con- 
struction of this building, we can foresee 
that it will perform a very important 
and necessary function. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to join the 
gentleman from Ohio in his support of 
the bill which has been presented to the 
House today, and which I hope will be 
approved unanimously. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it was the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], who was re- 
sponsible for putting this bill on the list 
of suspensions of legislation to be con- 
sidered here today. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of my service 
on the Subcommittee on Interior of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
past 24 years, it is my opinion that this 
Air Museum is badly needed. 

Mr. Speaker, 14 million Americans, vis- 
itors, came to this city last year. While 
here they spent $400 million. However, 
when all of them try to get into that little 
bit of museum which is there now with a 
corregated tin roof on it, with the sun 
beating down, it is impossible to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, there were 8 million 
Americans who went through there last 
year. At times it smelled like the hell- 
hole of Calcutta. To think that this con- 
dition has been allowed to exist, with 8 
million people going through that make- 
shift Air Museum that we have today, is 
a disgrace. It is disgraceful that this 
great body long ago when Lindbergh 
made his first flight, his solo flight across 
the Atlantic to Paris, has waited this long 
to construct a modern Air Museum. 
That is when it should have been con- 
structed. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1975 we are told that 
there will be 25 million tourists who will 
visit the Nation’s Capital and who will 
spend $800 million while here. What are 
we going to do with them? 
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Mr Speaker, if ever a bill is passed by 
the House of Representatives, it should 
be this one today, with no questions 
asked. We should construct this Air 
Museum as quickly as we can in order to 
take care of the many Americans who are 
coming to see their National Capital. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I have yielded myself this 
time in order to say to the House and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives how much I appreciate the fact that 
this bill is on the list of suspensions to be 
considered today so that we could pass it. 

I appreciate the fact that the Speaker 
has seen to it that the bill was put on the 
suspension calendar today. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I find no 
pleasure in taking the floor today in op- 
position to legislation which has such 
splendid sponsors in the House as those 
who have spoken earlier. But I must in 
all conscience oppose this bill at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this will provide for a $40 
million structure, without any cost for 
land acquisition, but apparently there is 
nothing in the bill that will limit the ex- 
penditure to $40 million. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the recent ex- 
perience of the so-called Rayburn House 
Office Building. I can remember when 
that came to the floor of the House a good 
many years ago, and we were assured at 
that time that it would cost about $65 
million. It wound up costing in the 
neighborhood of $125 million. 

I would like to see some kind of a 
limitation contained in this bill in order 
to stop the spending for this purpose at 
$40 million, if this is what is meant to 
be spent. Of course, such an amendment 
cannot be offered because we are operat- 
ing under suspension of the rules which 
precludes amendments of any nature, 

But more importantly, this is no time 
to be constructing this kind of a building. 
There may be a day, and I would like to 
support a building for that purpose, at 
some later time. But we just passed in 
this House of Representatives a bill call- 
ing for the initial expenditure of some 
$327 million for the purpose of taking 
care of our war veterans. When are we 
going to stop spending money for proj- 
ects that can be deferred? There will 
be other bills coming before the House 
to protect the life, limb, and property of 
citizens of this country and these are 
bills we will have to support. But I say 
to you, we can very well delay the con- 
struction of this National Air Museum 
until a later day when we can see some 
daylight; when we at least have some evi- 
dence that we are not going to be fighting 
an interminable war at a cost of billions 
each year. 

That is my plea to you—to delay every 
possible project that can be delayed that 
will not affect the life, limb, and property 
of the citizens of this country—to delay 
what we can until a later day when we 
can see some end to this business of going 
deeper and deeper into debt while fight- 
ing a war. 

I cannot help but wonder as I stand 
here today what the next museum will 
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be. Are we going to have a museum for 
old bicycles and old railroad equipment 
and so on and so forth—especially de- 
signed and devised buildings for those 
purposes? I say to you again, this is not 
the day to be authorizing the expenditure 
of $40 million for the purpose of con- 
structing an Air Museum. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am somewhat pleased by the 
restraint of our friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa with respect to this bill. I 
might suggest to the Members of the 
House that there are many more im- 
portant things than simply guns and 
butter or the absolute necessities in life. 
This is a nation which is many, many 
years behind in granting recognition to 
its great creative minds—at least as 
compared with other nations. 

I am as familiar as I can be with the 
genesis of this proposal. This is to oc- 
cupy land which some years ago I felt 
should be occupied by a national cul- 
tural center. We had a considerable dis- 
cussion, particularly with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, at that time and 
were persuaded to yield the prime loca- 
tion on which this museum is to be lo- 
cated. This is property owned now by 
all of the people of the United States 
of America. It has been paid for for 
many generations. It is something that 
the American people need and deserve. 

If our colleagues are concerned about 
what the millions of visitors to this 
Capital need, they should be enthusias- 
tically in support of this. 

This Nation is a pioneer in aviation. 
This Nation certainly deserves to pre- 
serve its priceless heritage in this regard 
and in other regards as well. 

I might suggest that there is no future 
day—we should really be embarrassed 
now that we did not erect such a museum 
many, Many years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I support with great en- 
thusiasm the proposal today, and I think 
a great majority of our people whose 
Capital this is—and whose city this is— 
millions of whom visit it each year— 
have a right to see appropriately pre- 
served for posterity the relics and the 
great landmarks of our history in avia- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think that for 
the record it should be pointed out we 
have close to a couple of million dollars 
invested, aside from the land which will 
accommodate this building. We have a 
couple of million dollars invested in ar- 
chitectural planning fees. Of course, I 
do not suppose that these architectural 
plans would be outmoded very, very 
quickly, but at least the personnel would 
most likely be lost to us sometime in the 
future down through the years and un- 
less we utilize the plans that have been 
produced by these people who have been 
paid for this work, then there would be 
that loss involved. 

It might also be proper to point out 
that the first year, 1967, the cost is esti- 
mated at $11 million. In 1968, $11 mil- 
lion. In 1969, $15 million. And for the 
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last year, 1970, to be completed in 1971— 
$34 million. 

So this is sort of an installment plan 
operation. At least we do not have to 
produce the entire $40 million at this 
particular time because it is going to be 
developed in a proper and systematic 
way. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree we will not have to produce the 
money immediately and I would call at- 
tention to the fact that there is abso- 
lutely no economy in deferring this mat- 
ter especially in view of the ever-increas- 
ing costs of construction and planning. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill and to draw the at- 
tention of the House to my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 635, authorizing 
an appropriate memorial to the late 
Robert H. Goddard, to be built on the 
grounds of the National Air Museum, to 
which H.R. 6125 refers. 

Because of the unique contribution 
made by Dr. Goddard to America’s place 
in space exploration, I feel that he 
should be commemorated by a statue 
prominently displayed at the site of the 
museum, that demonstrates our accom- 
plishments in this field. America owes 
her prominence in the space race to the 
fact that one of her own citizens dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of rocket flight. 
Goddard’s successful firing of a liquid 
fuel rocket was an achievement as sig- 
nificant as the first flight of the Wright 
brothers’ airplane. For, although in 
both cases there was theoretical accept- 
ance of the principle involved, no one 
prior to these two pioneers had been 
able to turn hypothesis into fact. The 
foundation laid by Dr. Goddard is largely 
responsible for the necessity of renaming 
the Air Museum the “Air and Space 
Museum.” 

I hope that the House will see fit to 
authorize the construction of this build- 
ing and the Goddard memorial on its 
grounds. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Air and Space 
Museum is a fine step forward, in the 
presentation to the millions of members 
of the public who will visit it, the Na- 
tion’s air and space collections. It is only 
by the display of the original air and 
space craft that the visitors to the 
museum will be able to relive the notable 
events in our history and gain an under- 
standing of the principles of technology 
Toen has made such achievements pos- 
sible. 

The inspirational and educational 
character of the museum’s exhibits will 
spark a response in the interest and en- 
thusiasm of America's youth. It will also 
serve aS a monument to the dedication 
and the perseverence of those who have 
made such achievements possible. The 
presentations, including mathematics, 
physics, fuel chemistry, metallurgy, and 
broad bases of aeronautics and space 
explorations will be a showplace for the 
Nation’s science and technological 
advances. 

It has been my pleasure to do my part 
for such a worthwhile enterprise. The 
joy and understanding that this 
museum will bring to the millions of 
visitors, makes me extremely proud of 
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my role in this, and as a member of the 
Joint Senate and House Committee for 
the Construction of the Museum of His- 
tory and Technology. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R. 6125? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Rollcall No. 11 I was necessarily absent. 
Had I been able to be present for the vote 
on H.R. 12410, a bill to enhance the 
benefits of service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, I would have voted 
“Yea.” 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4665, to amend 
section 615 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the tax treatment 
of exploration expenditures in the case 
of mining, which was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have a brief 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 4665, as amended and reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
to provide for the removal of certain 
restrictions on the deductibility of min- 
ing exploration expenditures for miner- 
als—other than coal, oil, and gas—paid 
before the beginning of the development 
stage of a mine. 

Under present law such deductions are 
allowed up to a maximum of $100,000 
a year, with a total, overall maximum 
of $400,000 for each taxpayer. The bill 
would permit the current deduction of 
mining exploration expenditures with- 
out regard to these limitations. The de- 
duction would be elective and would be 
limited to expenditures for exploration 
in the United States. 

The bill, however, would retain pres- 
ent law with respect to exploration ex- 
penditures for coal. It would also have 
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no effect on the deduction for intangible 
drilling and development costs provided 
for separately under present law in the 
case of oil and gas wells. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4665 would also 
provide for the “recapture” of amounts 
deducted under this provision; that is, 
it would provide for the amounts de- 
ducted thereunder to be later added 
back into income. This recapture would 
occur with respect to all future deduc- 
tion, whether or not they exceed the 
present maximums of $100,000 or 
$400,000 overall. In the case of a mine 
which comes into production, the recap- 
ture would occur either by the taxpayer 
including the amounts previously de- 
ducted in income in the year the mine 
reaches the production stage or by his 
reducing the depletion allowance, be- 
ginning in that year, by the amount of 
the deduction. The depletion allowance 
in respect of a bonus or royalty received 
with respect to a property would be sim- 
ilarly reduced. Deductions still not yet 
recovered, including those for non- 
productive property, would be subject to 
recapture upon disposition of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the recapture 
provisions of H.R. 4665, it is not expected 
that there will be any appreciable long- 
run revenue reduction under the bill. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in recommending its en- 
actment. 

Mr.GROSS. This is not in the nature 
of a depletion allowance? 

Mr. MILLS. No; this does not apply 
to oil and gas; it does not apply to coal. 
It has to do with the exploration of min- 
ing properties only. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4665 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
615 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to mine exploration expenditures) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) EXPENDITURES IN EXCESS OF LIMITA- 
TION .— 

“(1) ELECTION OF TAXPAYER.—If expendi- 
tures described in subsection (a) which are 
paid or incurred during the taxable year are 
not deductible in the manner provided by 
subsection (a) or (b) solely because they ex- 
ceed— 

“(A) the limitation of $100,000 set forth in 
subsection (a), or 

“(B) the limitation of $400,000 set forth 
in subsection (c), 
at the election of the taxpayer such excess 
expenditures shall be allowed as a deduction 
for such taxable year despite such limita- 
tions. 

“(2) RECAPTURE ON REACHING PRODUCING 
STAGE.—If a mine reaches the producing stage 
after the taxpayer has made an election pro- 
vided by paragraph (1), then— 

“(A) If the taxpayer so elects with respect 
to such mine, he shall include in gross in- 
come for the taxable year in which the mine 
reaches the producing stage an amount equal 
to the adjusted exploration expenditures with 
respect to the mine, and the amount so in- 
cluded in income shall be treated for pur- 
poses of this subtitle as an expenditure which 
(i) is paid or incurred on the date on which 
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the mine reaches the producing stage, and 
(ii) is properly chargeable to capital account. 

“(B) If the taxpayer does not elect the 
application of subparagraph (A) with re- 
spect to such mine, then the deduction for 
depletion under section 611 with respect to 
the property shall be disallowed until the 
amount of depletion which would be allow- 
able but for this subparagraph equals the 
amount of the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to such mine. 

“(3) RECAPTURE IN CASE OF BONUS OR 
ROYALTY.—If the taxpayer has made an elec- 
tion provided by paragraph (1) and receives 
or accrues a bonus or royalty with respect 
to a property, then the deduction for deple- 
tion under section 611 with respect to the 
bonus or royalty shall be disallowed until 
the amount of depletion which would be al- 
lowable but for this paragraph equals the 
amount of the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to the property to which 
the bonus or royalty relates. 

“(4) BASIS or pROPERTY.—The basis of any 
property shall not be reduced by the amount 
of any depletion which would be allowable 
but for the application of this subsection. 

“(5) ELEcTIONS.— 

(A) MetrHop.—Any election under this 
subsection shall be made in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regula- 
tions prescribe. 

(B) TIME AND Scorr.— 

“(i) The election provided by paragraph 
(1) for any taxable year may be made or 
changed at any time before the expiration 
of the period prescribed for making a claim 
for credit or refund of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year. Such an 
election for a taxable year shall apply to all 
expenditures described in subsection (a) 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year. 

“(il) The election provided by paragraph 
(2) (A) may be made or changed not later 
than the time prescribed by law for filing the 
return (including extensions thereof) for the 
taxable year during which the mine reaches 
the producing stage. 

“(6) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection and subsection (f)— 

“(A) The term ‘mine’ includes a well 
(other than an oil or gas well) or other nat- 
ural deposit. 

„B) The term ‘property’ has the meaning 
determined under section 614 (a), (c), and 
(e). 

“(C) The term ‘adjusted exploration ex- 
penditures’ means, with respect to any prop- 
erty or mine— 

“(i) the amount of the expenditures al- 
lowed as deductions under paragraph (1) 
which are properly chargeable to such prop- 
erty or mine, reduced by 

“(ii) the amount (if any) by which the 
allowances for percentage depletion under 
section 613 were reduced on account of the 
deduction of such expenditures, 
properly adjusted for any amounts included 
in gross income under this subsection and 
for any amounts of gain to which subsection 
(f) applied. 

“(f) G From DEPOSITIONS OF CERTAIN 
MINING PROPERTY .— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection, if mining prop- 
erty is disposed of during a taxable year end- 
ing after December 31, 1964, the lower of 

“(A) the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to such property, or 

“(B) the excess of— 

“(i) the amount realized (in the case of a 
sale, exchange, or involuntary conversion), 
or the fair market value (in the case of any 
other disposition) , over 

(uu) the adjusted basis of such property, 
shall be treated as gain from the sale or ex- 
change of property which is neither a capital 
asset nor property described in section 1231. 
Such gain shall be recognized notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this subtitle. 
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“(2) DISPOSITION OF PORTION OF PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

(A) In the case of the disposition of a 
portion of a mining property (other than an 
undivided interest), the entire amount of the 
adjusted exploration expenditures with re- 
spect to such property shall be treated as 
attributable to such portion to the extent 
of the amount of the gain to which paragraph 
(1) applies. 

“(B) In the case of the disposition of an 

undivided interest in a mining property (or a 
portion thereof) a proportionate part of the 
adjusted exploration expenditures with re- 
spect to such property shall be treated as 
attributable to such undivided interest to 
the extent of the amount of the gain to 
which paragraph (1) applies. 
This paragraph shall not apply to any ex- 
penditure to the extent the taxpayer estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
or his delegate that such expenditure relates 
neither to the portion (or interest therein) 
disposed of nor to any mine, in the property 
held by the taxpayer before the disposition, 
which has reached the producing stage. 

“(3) EXCEPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 1245(b) (relating to exceptions and 
limitations with respect to gain from disposi- 
tion of certain depreciable property) shall 
apply in respect of this subsection in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
references in section 1245(b) to section 1245 
or any provision thereof were references to 
this subsection or the corresponding provi- 
sions of this subsection and as if references 
to section 1245 property were references to 
mining property. 

“(4) ADJUSTMENTS TO BASIS.—The Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall prescribe such 
regulations as he may deem necessary to pro- 
vide for adjustments to the basis of property 
to reflect gain recognized under paragraph 
(1). 

“(5) DEFINITIONS, Erc.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(A) MINING PROPERTY. The term ‘mining 
property’ means any property (within the 
meaning determined under section 614 (a), 
(c), and (e)) with respect to which any 
expenditures allowed as a deduction under 
subsection (e)(1) are properly chargeable. 

“(B) DISPOSAL OF COAL OR DOMESTIC IRON 
ORE WITH A RETAINED ECONOMIC INTEREST. A 
transaction which constitutes a disposal un- 
der section 631(c) shall be treated as a 
disposition. 

“(6) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION. This 
subsection shall apply notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subtitle.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The following provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are each 
amended by striking out “section 1245(a)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 615 
(f) (1), 1245 (a),“: 

(1) Section 170(e) (relating to charitable 
contributions). 

(2) Subsections (b)(1)(B) (il) and (d) 
(1) (B) of section 301 (relating to amount 
distributed) . 

(3) Paragraph (3) of section $12(c) (re- 
lating to adjustments of earnings and 
profits). 

(4) Paragraph (12) of section 341 (e) (re- 
lating to collapsible corporations) . 

(5) Subparagraphs (A) and (B) of sec- 
tion 453(d)(4) (relating to distribution of 
installment obligations in certain corporate 
liquidations). 

(b) The last sentence of section 751(c) 
of such Code (relating to definition of “un- 
realized receivables” for purposes of sub- 
chapter K) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 1245 property 
(as defined in section 1245 (a) (3))“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof mining property (as 
defined in section 615 (f) (5) (A)), section 
1245 property (as defined in section 1245 
(a) (3)),”, and 
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(2) by striking out “section 1245(a)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof section 615 (f) (1), 
1245(a),”. 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1964, but only in respect of 
expenditures paid or incurred after such 
date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


That (a) part I of subchapter I of chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to natural resources) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 617. EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES IN THE 
CASE OF MINING. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE oF DEDUCTION.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—At the election of 
the taxpayer, expenditures paid or incurred 
during the taxable year for the purpose of 
ascertaining the existence, location, extent, 
or quality of any deposit of ore or other min- 
eral in the United States or on the Outer 
Continental Shelf (within the meaning of 
section 2 of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, as amended and supplemented; 
43 U.S.C. 1331), and paid or incurred before 
the beginning of the development stage of 
the mine, shall be allowed as a deduction in 
computing taxable income, This subsection 
shall apply only with respect to the amount 
of such expenditures which, but for this sub- 
section, would not be allowable as a deduc- 
tion for the taxable year. This subsection 
shall not apply to expenditures for the acqui- 
sition or improvement of property of a char- 
acter which is subject to the allowance for 
depreciation provided in section 167, but al- 
lowances for depreciation shall be considered, 
for purposes of this subsection, as expendi- 
tures paid or incurred. In no case shall this 
subsection apply with respect to amounts 
paid or incurred for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the existence, location, extent, or quality 
of any deposit of oil, gas, or coal or of any 
mineral with respect to which a deduction 
for percentage depletion is not allowable un- 
der section 613. 

“(2) ELECTIONS. — 

“(A) MeETHOD.—Any election under this 
subsection shall be made in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regu- 
lations prescribe. 

“(B) TIME AND, scorpe.—The election pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) for the taxable year 
may be made at any time before the expira- 
tion of the period prescribed for making a 
claim for credit or refund of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year. Such 
an election for the taxable year shall apply 
to all expenditures described in paragraph 
(1) paid or incurred by the taxpayer during 
the taxable year or during any subsequent 
taxable year. Such an election may not be 
revoked after the last day of the third month 
following the month in which the final reg- 
ulations issued under the authority of this 
subsection are published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, unless the Secretary or his delegate 
consents to such revocation, 

“(C) DericiencIes.—The statutory period 
for the assessment of any deficiency for any 
taxable year, to the extent such deficiency 
is attributable to an election or revocation of 
an election under this subsection, shall not 
expire before the last day of the 2-year pe- 
riod beginning on the day after the date on 
which such election or revocation of election 
is made; and such deficiency may be as- 
sessed at any time before the expiration of 
such 2-year period, notwithstanding any law 
or rule of law which would otherwise pre- 
vent such assessment. 

“(b) RECAPTURE ON REACHING PRODUCING 
STAGE.— 

(1) RECAPTURE. —If, in any taxable year, 
any mine with respect to which expenditures 
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were deducted pursuant to subsection (a) 
reaches the producing stage, then 

“(A) If the taxpayer so elects with respect 
to all such mines reaching the producing 
stage during the taxable year, he shall in- 
clude in gross income for the taxable year 
an amount equal to the adjusted exploration 
expenditures with respect to such mines, and 
the amount so included in income shall be 
treated for purposes of this subtitle as ex- 
penditures which (i) are paid or incurred on 
the respective dates on which the mines reach 
the producing stage, and (ii) are properly 
chargeable to capital account. 

“(B) If subparagraph (A) does not apply 
with respect to any such mine, then the de- 
duction for depletion under section 611 with 
respect to the property shall be disallowed 
until the amount of depletion which would 
be allowable but for this subparagraph 
equals the amount of the adjusted explora- 
tion expenditures with respect to such mine. 

“(2) ELEcTIons.— 

(A) MerHop.—Any election under this 
subsection shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate may by regu- 
lations prescribe. 

“(B) TIME AND scope—tThe election pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) for any taxable year 
may be made or changed not later than the 
time prescribed by law for filing the return 
(including extensions thereof) for such tax- 
able year. 

“(c) RECAPTURE IN CASE OF BONUS OR 
RoxaLTT. If an election has been made un- 
der subsection (a) with respect to expendi- 
tures relating to a mining property and the 
taxpayer receives or accrues a bonus or a 
royalty with respect to such property, then 
the deduction for depletion under section 
611 with respect to the bonus or royalty shall 
be disallowed until the amount of depletion 
which would be allowable but for this sub- 
section equals the amount of the adjusted 
exploration expenditures with respect to the 
property to which the bonus or royalty 
relates. 

„d) GAIN From DISPOSITIONS oF CERTAIN 
MINING PROPERTY.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection, if mining prop- 
erty is disposed of the lower of— 

“(A) the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to such property, or 

“(B) the excess of— 

“(i) the amount realized (in the case of a 
sale, exchange, or involuntary conversion), or 
the fair market value (in the case of any 
other disposition), over 

(11) the adjusted basis of such property, 
shall be treated as gain from the sale or ex- 
change of property which is neither a capital 
asset nor property described in section 1231. 
Such gain shall be recognized notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this subtitle. 

“(2) DISPOSITION OF PORTION OF PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

„(A) In the case of the disposition of a 
portion of a mining property (other than an 
undivided interest), the entire amount of 
the adjusted exploration expenditures with 
respect to such property shall be treated as 
attributable to such portion to the extent of 
the amount of the gain to which paragraph 
(1) applies. 

“(B) In the care of the disposition of an 
undivided interest in a mining property (or 
a portion thereof), a proportionate part of 
the adjusted exploration expenditures with 
respect to such property shall be treated as 
attributable to such undivided interest to 
the extent of the amount of the gain to 
which paragraph (1) applies. 

This paragraph shall not apply to any ex- 
penditure to the extent the taxpayer estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary or 
his delegate that such expenditure relates 
neither to the portion (or interest therein) 
disposed of nor to any mine, in the property 
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held by the taxpayer before the disposition, 
which has reached the producing stage. 

“(3) EXCEPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS.—Para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (6) of section 
1245(b) (relating to exceptions and limita- 
tions with respect to gain from disposition 
of certain depreciable property) shall apply 
in respect of this subsection in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if refer- 
ences in section 1245(b) to section 1245 or 
any provision thereof were references to this 
subsection or the corresponding provisions 
of this subsection and as if references to sec- 
tion 1245 property were references to mining 
property. 

“(4) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION.—This 
subsection shall apply notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subtitle. 

„(e) Basis OF PROPERTY— 

“(1) Basis—The basis of any property 
shall not be reduced by the amount of any 
depletion which would be allowable but for 
the application of this section. 

“(2) ApsusTMENTs.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
he may deem necessary to provide for adjust- 
ments to the basis of property to reflect gain 
recognized under subsection (d) (1). 

“(f) Derintrions.—For purposes of this 
section 

(1) ADJUSTED EXPLORATION EXPENDI- 
TURES.—The term ‘adjusted exploration ex- 
penditures’ means, with respect to any 
property or mine— 

“(A) the amount of the expenditures al- 
lowed for the taxable year and all preced- 
ing taxable years as deductions under 
subsection (a) to the taxpayer or any other 
person which are properly chargeable to such 
property or mine and which (but for the 
election under subsection (a)) would be re- 
flected in the adjusted basis of such property 
or mine, reduced by 

“(B) for the taxable year and for each 
preceding taxable year, the amount (if any) 
by which (i) the amount which would have 
been allowable for percentage depletion un- 
der section 613 but for the deduction of 
such expenditures, exceeds (ii) the amount 
allowable for depletion under section 611, 


properly adjusted for any amounts included 
in gross income under subsection (b) or (c) 
and for any amounts of gain to which sub- 
section (d) applied. 

(2) MINING ProperTy.—The term ‘mining 
property’ means any property (within the 
meaning of section 614 after the application 
of subsections (c) and (e) thereof) with 
respect to which any expenditures allowed 
as a deduction under subsection (a)(1) are 
properly chargeable. 

“(3) DISPOSAL OF DOMESTIC IRON ORE WITH 
A RETAINED ECONOMIC INTEREST.—A transac- 
tion which constitutes a disposal of iron ore 
under section 631(c) shall be treated as a 
disposition. In such a case, the excess re- 
ferred to in subsection (d)(1)(B) shall be 
treated as equal to the gain (if any) referred 
to in section 631(c).” 

(b) The following provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 are each 
amended by striking out “section 1245 (a)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
617(d) (1), 1245(a),”: 

(1) Section 170(e) (relating to charitable 
contributions). 

(2) Subsections (b) (1) (B) (i) and (d) 
(2) (B) of section 301 (relating to amount 
distributed). 

(3) Paragraph (3) of section 312(c) (re- 
lating to adjustments of earnings and 
profits). 

(4) Paragraph (12) of section 341(e) (re- 
lating to collapsible corporations). 

(5) Subparagraphs (A) and (B) of sec- 
tion 453(d)(4) (relating to distribution of 
installment obligations in certain corpo- 
rate liquidations). 
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(c) The last sentence of section 751(c) 
of such Code (relating to definition of un- 
realized receivables” for purposes of sub- 
chapter K) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 1245 prop- 
erty (as defined in section 1245 (a) (3)) “ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “mining property 
(as defined in section 617(f) (2)), section 
1245 property (as defined in section 1245 
(a) (3)),”", and 

(2) by striking out “section 1245(a)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 617(d) 
(1), 1245(a),”. 

(d) The table of sections for part I of 
subchapter I of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding after the item relating 
to section 616 the following new item: 

“Sec. 617. Exploration expenditures in the 
case of mining.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 615 of such Code (re- 
lating to exploration expenditures) is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
“SEC. 615. EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES IN THE 

CASE OF Coal.“ 

(2) By striking out “deposit of ore or 
other mineral” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“deposit of coal”. 

(3) By striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (a). 

(b) The table of sections for part I of 
subchapter I of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 615 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 615. Exploration expenditures in the 
case of coal.“ 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act but 
only in respect of expenditures paid or in- 
curred after such date. 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the committee amendment). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment, which is 
rather lengthy, be considered as read and 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill (H.R. 4665) removes 
the existing limitations on the maximum 
deduction allowable for exploration ex- 
penditures for minerals, other than coal, 
oil, and gas. Under existing law, deduc- 
tions are limited to a maximum of $100,- 
000 in any taxable year, with an overall 
maximum of $400,000 for each taxpayer. 
Once the maximum limits are reached, 
there is very little incentive for further 
exploration. 

The bill removes the maximum limita- 
tions, both for a taxable year and the 
minimum overall limitation. It is re- 
stricted to exploration for minerals other 
than coal, oil, and gas for which no 
change in law was deemed necessary or 
desirable. 

The law protects the revenues in that 
provision is made for the recapture of a 
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tax on exploration expenditures previ- 
ously deducted, where the property be- 
comes productive or where the property 
is sold by the taxpayer. The new rules 
will provide a much more flexible basis 
for scheduling of exploration expendi- 
tures by this industry and, in the long 
run, should result in an increase in the 
Federal revenues. I urge favorable con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and confidence that I rec- 
ommend to my colleagues the passage of 
H.R. 4665. 

I introduced this bill to correct a long- 
standing inequity in our tax code with 
respect to deductions for mining explora- 
tion expenditures. Under present law, a 
taxpayer may deduct only up to $100,000 
for any single year for such exploration 
costs, with a lifetime um of 
$400,000. Any additional exploration 
costs must be capitalized as a cost of the 
property and may be recovered only in 
the event of abandonment, sale, or ex- 
change. It is my feeling, and that of the 
committee, that such a restriction in- 
hibits the level of mineral exploration in 
the United States and often encourages 
the premature abandonment or sale of 
properties that might otherwise become 
productive. In those cases where a com- 
pany retains the property over a long pe- 
riod in anticipation of new uses or 
changing technology, it must suffer an 
indefinite postponement of a deduction. 

The bill removes the existing limita- 
tions on deductions for exploration costs 
of minerals—except oil, gas, and coal— 
and provides instead for a recapture of 
the deducted amount in the event the 
property becomes operable. The tax- 
payer, if he exercises the option allowed 
by the legislation, may deduct all explo- 
ration expenses, but must include the de- 
ducted amounts as income in the first 
year the mine reaches production stage, 
or he must reduce his allowance for de- 
pletion by the amount of the deduction. 
This provision assures that total revenues 
to the U.S. Treasury will not be adversely 
affected over the long term. 

If, as I fully expect, mineral explora- 
tion and development in the United 
States is encouraged by the enactment of 
these provisions, then the total revenues 
to the Treasury may well be increased 
from new income-producing mining 
properties. 

The provisions of the bill limit deduc- 
tions to properties within the United 
States. Many of the sophisticated min- 
erals strategic to our defense and space 
efforts are now supplied entirely from 
foreign sources. A revitalization of the 
domestic mineral industry through in- 
creased exploration and development will 
assure a constant source of many of those 
minerals, and at the same time will ben- 
efit our domestic economy. 
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Mr. Speaker, this legislation has been 
most carefully drafted and the accom- 
panying report contains very clear and 
detailed explanations of its technical pro- 
visions. The bill was reported unani- 
mously by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I urge its approval today by 
the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this very desirable bill and urge 
its adoption. 

America’s mining industry should 
benefit directly, and with it the entire 
economy through the growth and de- 
velopment of this basic industry. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. Rivers] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 4665 to liberal- 
ize tax deductions of exploration expen- 
ditures by the mining industry in regard 
to metalliferous mines. I am convinced 
that removal of the restriction in the 
Internal Revenue Code which limits de- 
ductions of expenses of exploration by our 
mining people will strengthen our min- 
ing industry for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

In closing I wish to compliment the 
gentleman from Oregon upon his work 
in introducing and fostering this legis- 
lation and I commend the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Mitts], and the members of his commit- 
tee for reporting this meritorious meas- 
ure. I hope it passes overwhelmingly. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend the Ways and Means 
Committee for its excellent work in re- 
porting H.R. 4665, Mr. Uttman’s bill to 
remove the present limitations placed on 
the deduction of exploration expendi- 
tures in the case of mining. Last year, 
I introduced similar legislation, H.R. 
2485, which I consider a necessary step 
in stimulating mineral production in the 
United States. 

Removal of the present limitations will 
restore to the mining industry an in- 
centive that has marked its adventurous 
spirit throughout its history. Mining is 
a risk capital business, particularly in the 
hard rock areas of this country. For the 
mining economy to progress every dollar 
or capital must be available for use. In 
the uncertain areas of gold, silver, lead, 
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zinc, copper, and other metal explora- 
tion, capital expenditures for searching 
out the metals is a very expensive busi- 
ness. Even in mineral-rich northern 
Idaho it is not unusual for a company to 
spend a million dollars searching for a 
deposit, and to have nothing at the end 
of this expense but a large hole. 

The committee report admirably sets 
forth the need for this legislation. As 
pointed out by the committee, the present 
restrictions of $100,000 per year and 
$400,000 lifetime limitation on the deduc- 
tion of exploration costs reduces the in- 
centive to continue mining and some- 
times forces disadvantageous property 
disposals. 

The impact of such a loss of incentive 
is highly disastrous for the industrial 
progress of this country. Every Mem- 
ber knows the shameful course we took 
last year by taking silver from our coins. 
This was done in the name of supply, not 
meeting demand. International mone- 
tary circles are searching for substitutes 
for gold, because many feel that not 
enough exists to carry the burden of 
world trade. This country imports huge 
amounts of lead and zinc, although they 
are in abundant supply here; the cost 
of bringing a mine into production is so 
high that we are forced to send dollars 
abroad to meet our needs. Recently 
stockpile disposals were ordered to con- 
trol the price of other metals. A great 
deal of this pressure would be relieved 
by enactment of H.R. 4665. 

H.R. 4665 is not designed to create a 
tax loophole. The stiff provisions for 
recapture of the deduction upon estab- 
lishment of production or disposal of the 
property prevents every possibility of a 
double deduction. As the committee 
pointed out, the revenue effect of this 
measure in the long run is nonapprecia- 
ble. The bill creates present incentive 
to seek new mines, an incentive which 
amounts to the saving of the taxpayers 
interest costs during the period between 
exploration and development. For the 
purpose of maintaining this much- 
needed incentive, I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 4665. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read, A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expendi- 
tures in the case of mining.” 


SUBCHAPTER S OF CHAPTER 1 OF 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 9883) to amend sec- 
tion 1373(c) and section 316(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1373(c) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) UNDISTRIBUTED TAXABLE INCOME DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this section, the term 
‘undistributed taxable income’ means taxable 
income (computed as provided in subsection 
(d)) minus the amount of money dis- 
tributed as dividends during the taxable year 
to the extent that any such amount is a dis- 
tribution out of earnings and profits of the 
taxable year as specified in section 316(a) 
(2): Provided, however, That distributions 
to persons who were shareholders at the close 
of such taxable year made within two and 
one-half months following the close of the 
taxable year, shall be considered (but only 
to the extent of the undistributed net in- 
come of the taxable year determined with- 
out taking into account distributions dur- 
ing such two and one-half month period) 
to have been made immediately prior to the 
close of the taxable year.” 

Sec. 2. Section 316(b) is amended by add- 
ing thereto the following new paragraph (3): 

“(3) SUBCHAPTER S CORPORATIONS,—The 
treatment under this chapter as a dividend 
of amounts distributed by an electing small 
business corporation under subchapter S 
within two and one-half months after the 
close of the taxable year of such corporation 
shall be determined as if such amounts had 
been actually distributed on the last day of 
the preceding taxable year.” 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to distributions 
made after December 31, 1964. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


That (a) (1) section 1375 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to special 
rules applicable to distributions of electing 
small business corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) DISTRIBUTIONS WITHIN 214-MoNTH 
PERIOD AFTER CLOSE OF TAXABLE YEAR.— 

(1) DISTRIBUTIONS CONSIDERED AS DISTRI- 
BUTIONS OF UNDISTRIBUTED TAXABLE IN OR. 
Any distribution of money made by a cor- 
poration after the close of a taxable year 
with respect to which it was an electing small 
business corporation and on or before the 
15th day of the third month following the 
close of such taxable year to a person who 
was a shareholder of such corporation at the 
close of such taxable year shall be treated 
as a distribution of the corporation’s un- 
distributed taxable income for such year, to 
the extent such distribution (when added 
to the sum of all prior distributions of money 
made to such person by such corporation fol- 
lowing the close of such year) does not ex- 
ceed such person’s share of the corpora- 
tion’s undistributed taxable income for such 
year. Any distribution so treated shall, for 
purposes of this chapter, be considered a 
distribution which is not a dividend, and 
the earnings and profits of the corporation 
shall not be reduced by reason of such dis- 
tribution. 

“(2) SHARE OF UNDISTRIBUTED TAXABALE IN- 
coME.—For purposes of paragraph (1), a per- 
son's share of a corporation's undistributed 
taxable income for a taxable year is the 
amount required to be included in his gross 
income under section 1373 (b) as a share- 
holder of such corporation for the taxable 
year in which or with which the taxable year 
of the corporation ends. 

“(3) ELECTION UNDER SUBSECTION (e).— 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any dis- 
tribution with respect to which an election 
under subsection (e) applies.” 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 1375 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is repealed 
effective with respect to distributions made 
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after the close of any taxable year of the cor- 
poration beginning after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) Section 1375(d)(2)(B)(ii) of such 
Code is amended by striking out “under 
paragraph (1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under subsection (f) or paragraph (1) of 
this subsection”. 

(c) Except as provided by subsection (d), 
the amendments made by subsections (a) (1) 
and (b) shall apply only with respect to dis- 
tributions made after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(d)(1) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a)(1) and (b) shall also apply with 
respect to distributions of money (other than 
distributions with respect to which an elec- 
tion under section 1375 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 applies) made by a 
corporation on or before the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and on or after the date 
of the first distribution of money during the 
taxable year designatec by the corporation 
if— 

(A) such corporation elects to have such 
amendments apply to all such distributions 
made by it, and 

(B) except as otherwise provided by this 
subsection, all persons (or their personal rep- 
resentatives) who were shareholders of such 
corporation at any time on or after the date 
of such first distribution and before the date 
on which the corporation files the election 
with the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate consent to such election and to the 
application of this subsection. 

(2) An election by a corporation under 
this subsection, and the consent thereto of 
the persons who are or were shareholders of 
such corporation, shall be made in such 
manner and within such time as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate pre- 
scribes by regulations, but the period for 
making such election shall not expire before 
1 year after the date on which the regula- 
tions prescribed under this subsection are 
published in the Federal Register. 

(3) In applying paragraphs (1) and (2), 
the consent of a person (or his personal 
representative) shall not be required if, under 
regulations prescribed under this subsection, 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate that the 
liability of such person for Federal income 
tax for any taxable year cannot be affected 
by the election of the corporation of which 
he is or was a shareholder. 

(4) In applying this subsection, the refer- 
ence in section 1375(f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as added by subsec- 
tion (a)(1)) to the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of the taxable 
year shall be treated as referring to the 15th 
day of the fourth month following the close 
of the taxable year. 

(5) The statutory period for the assess- 
ment of any deficiency for any taxable year 
against the corporation filing the election or 
any person consenting thereto, to the extent 
such deficiency is attributable to an election 
under this subsection, shall not expire before 
the last day of the 2-year period beginning 
on the date on which the regulations pre- 
scribed under this subsection are published 
in the Federal Register; and such deficiency 
may be assessed at any time before the ex- 
piration of such 2-year period, notwith- 
standing any law or rule of law which would 
otherwise prevent such assessment. 

(6) If— 

(A) credit or refund of the amount of any 
overpayment for any taxable year attrib- 
utable to an election under this subsection 
is not prevented, on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, by the operation of any 
law or rule of law, and 

(B) credit or refund of the amount of such 
Overpayment is prevented, by the operation 
of any law or rule of law (other than chapter 
74 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re- 
lating to closing agreements and compro- 
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mises), at any time on or before the expira- 
tion of the 2-year period beginning on the 
date on which the regulations prescribed 
under this subsection are published in the 
Federal Register, 

credit or refund of such overpayment may, 
nevertheless, be allowed or made, to the ex- 
tent such overpayment is attributable to 
such election, if claim therefor is filed be- 
fore the expiration of such 2-year period. 

(7) If— 

(A) (i) one or more consecutive distribu- 
tions of money made by the corporation after 
the close of a taxable year and on or before 
the 15th day of the fourth month following 
the close of the taxable year were substan- 
tially the same in amount as the undistrib- 
uted taxable income of such corporation for 
such year, or 

(il) it is established to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
that one or more distributions of money made 
by the corporation during the period de- 
scribed in clause (i) were intended to be dis- 
tributions of the undistributed taxable in- 
come of such corporation for the taxable year 
preceding such period, and 

(B) credit or refund of the amount of any 
overpayment for the taxable year in which 
such distribution or distributions were re- 
ceived is prevented on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, by the operation of any 
law or rule of law (other than chapter 74 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to closing agreements and compromises), 


credit or refund of such overpayment may, 
nevertheless, be allowed or made, to the ex- 
tent such overpayment is attributable to an 
election under this subsection, if claim there- 
for is filed before the expiration of the 2-year 
period beginning on the date on which the 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
are published in the Federal Register. 

(8) No interest on any deficiency attribu- 
table to an election under this subsection 
shall be assessed or collected for any period 
before the expiration of the 2-year period 
beginning on the date on which the regula- 
tions prescribed under this subsection are 
published in the Federal Register. No in- 
terest on any overpayment attributable to 
an election under this subsection shall be 
allowed or paid for any period before the ex- 
piration of such 2-year period. 

Sec, 2. (a) Subchapter S of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to election by certain small business corpo- 
rations as to taxable status) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec, 1378. Tax IMPOSED ON CERTAIN CAPITAL 
GAINS 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—If for a taxable year 
of an electing small business corporation to 
which this subsection applies— 

“(1) The excess of the net long-term cap- 
ital gain over the net short-term capital loss 
of such corporation exceeds $25,000, and ex- 
ceeds 50 percent of its taxable income for 
such year, and 

“(2) the taxable income of such corpora- 
tion for such year exceeds $25,000, 
there is hereby imposed a tax (computed 
under subsection (b)) on the income of such 
corporation. 

“(b) Amount or Tax.—The tax imposed 
by subsection (a) shall be the lower of— 

“(1) an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
amount by which the excess of the net long- 
term capital gain over the net short-term 
capital loss of the corporation for the tax- 
able year exceeds $25,000, or 

“(2) an amount equal to the tax which 
would be imposed by section 11 on the tax- 
able income (computed as provided in sec- 
tion 1373 (d)) of the corporation for the tax- 
able year if the corporation was not an 
electing small business corporation. 
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No credit shall be allowable under part IV 
of subchapter A of this chapter (other than 
under section 39) against the tax imposed 
by subsection (a). 

(e) EXcEPTIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL. —Subsection (a) shall 
not apply to an electing small business cor- 
poration for any taxable year if the election 
under section 1372(a) which is in effect with 
respect to such corporation for such taxable 
year has been in effect for the 3 immediately 
preceding taxable years, 

“(2) New corporations.—Subsection (a) 
shall not apply to an electing small business 
corporation if— 

(A) it has been in existence for less than 
4 taxable years, and 

“(B) an election under section 1372(a) 
has been in effect with respect to such cor- 
poration for each of its taxable years. 

“(3) PROPERTY WITH SUBSTITUTED BASIS.— 

“(A) but for paragraph (1) or (2), sub- 
section (a) would apply for the taxable year, 

“(B) any long-term capital gain is attrib- 
utable to property acquired by the electing 
small business corporation during the period 
beginning 3 years before the first day of the 
taxable year and ending on the last day of 
the taxable year, and 

“(C) the basis of such property is deter- 
mined in whole or in part by reference to 
the basis of any property in the hands of 
another corporation which was not an elect- 
ing small business corporation throughout 
all of the period described in subparagraph 
(B) before the transfer by such other corpo- 
ration and during which such other corpora- 
tion was in existence, 


then subsection (a) shall apply for the tax- 
able year, but the amount of the tax de- 
termined under subsection (b) shall not ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the excess of the net long- 
term capital gain over the net short-term 
capital loss attributable to property acquired 
as provided in subparagraph (B) and having 
a basis described in subparagraph (C).“ 

(b)(1) The table of sections for subchap- 
ter S of chapter 1 of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 1378. Tax imposed on certain capital 
gains.” 

(2) Section 1372(b)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to effect of election by small business 
corporation) is amended by inserting (other 
than the tax imposed by section 1378)” after 
“this chapter“. 

(3) Section 1373(c) of such Code (relating 
to definition of undistributed taxable in- 
come) is amended by inserting “the sum of 
(1) the tax imposed by section 1378(a) and 
(2)” after “minus”. 

(4) Section 1375(a) of such Code (relating 
to treatment of capital gains in the hands of 
shareholders) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) REDUCTION FOR TAX IMPOSED BY SEC- 
TION 1378.—For purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2), the excess of an electing small busi- 
ness corporation's net long-term capital gain 
over its net short-term Capital loss for a tax- 
able year shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount of the tax imposed by 
section 1378(a) on the income of such cor- 
poration for such year.” ; 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to taxable years of 
electing small business corporations begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 3, (a) Section 1372 (e) (5) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to ter- 
mination of election by small business corpo- 
rations) is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) PASSIVE INVESTMENT INCOME.— 

“(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), an election under subsection (a) made 
by a small business corporation shall ter- 
minate if, for any taxable year of the corpo- 
ration for which the election is in effect, such 
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corporation has gross receipts more than 20 
percent of which is passive investment in- 
come. Such termination shall be effective for 
the taxable year of the corporation in which 
it has gross receipts of such amount, and for 
all succeeding taxable years of the corpo- 
ration. 

“(B) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply 
with respect to a taxable year in which a 
small business corporation has gross receipts 
more than 20 percent of which is passive in- 
vestment income, if— 

“(i) such taxable year is the first taxable 
year in which the corporation commenced the 
active conduct of any trade or business or the 
next succeeding taxable year; and 

“(ii) the amount of passive investment in- 
come for such taxable year is less than 
$3,000. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘passive investment income’ means 
gross receipts derived from royalties, rents, 
dividends, interest, annuities, and sales or 
exchanges of stock or securities (gross re- 
ceipts from such sales or exchanges being 
taken into account for purposes of this para- 
graph only to the extent of gains there- 
from).” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years of electing 
small business corporations ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. Such 
amendment shall also apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1962, and ending on or before such date of 
enactment, if (at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate prescribes by regulations) 

(1) the corporation elects to have such 
amendment so apply, and 

(2) all persons (or their personal repre- 
sentatives) who were shareholders of such 
corporation at any time during any taxable 
year beg after December 31, 1962, and 
ending on or before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act consent to such election 
and to the application of the amendment 
made by subsection (a). 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendment, 
which is rather long, be considered as 
read and printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, The pur- 
pose of H.R. 9883, as amended and re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to make three amendments to 
the provisions of the tax law which pro- 
vide a special option for small business 
corporations to be taxed basically like 
partnerships. 

The option provisions of present law, 
subchapter S of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, permit small business 
corporations and their shareholders to 
be taxed like partnerships and partners. 
Thus, corporations electing this status 
are not subject to tax but, instead, “pass 
through” to their shareholders the tax- 
able consequences of their activities. 

Since the original enactment of these 
provisions in 1958, which as will be re- 
called were added as the result of an 
amendment in the other body, certain 
problems have arisen with the opera- 
tion of this election. H.R. 9883 deals 
with three such problems. Two of the 
bill’s provisions are designed to alleviate 
unintended hardships that have devel- 
oped, and the third is designed to pre- 
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vent the possibility of tax manipulation 
which could lead to unintended benefits. 

The first section of the bill provides 
that distributions made within 21% 
months after the end of a year are to be 
considered as the distribution of undis- 
tributed taxable income of the corpora- 
tion which was taxed to the shareholders 
on the last day of the corporation’s tax- 
able year. As a result, distributions 
made in this first 244-month period after 
the end of the year will not again be 
taxed to the shareholders. This pro- 
vision will alleviate the inequity in pres- 
ent law under which it is possible for a 
shareholder to have two inclusions in his 
income in 1 year with respect to what was 
intended to be the same corporate earn- 
ings. The change would apply with re- 
spect to distributions made after the date 
of enactment of the bill. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, because it appears 
that numerous taxpayers have suffered 
unintended burdens because of the 
widely held misunderstanding of the dis- 
tribution rules under existing law, the 
bill provides special rules of application 
for this new provision, on an elective 
basis, to distributions made before 
enactment. 

Section 3 of the bill is the other pro- 
vision to which I have referred that is 
intended to alleviate an unanticipated 
burden. This section would eliminate a 
hardship in the present automatic termi- 
nation of “pass through” election where 
a corporation in its initial period of op- 
eration derives more than 20 percent of 
its income from passive investment 
sources, The bill suspends the 20- 
percent requirement in the first 2 years 
of a corporation’s active conduct of busi- 
ness where the passive income for any 
year involved is less than $3,000. The 
new provision recognizes that delays 
attendant on the initial commencement 
of business operations have in frequent 
instances brought about unexpected 
termination of the “pass through” elec- 
tion, and it is designed to alleviate the 
hardship in this area. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the provision of 
the bill which would prevent tax manipu- 
lation is section 2. It amends the “pass 
through” election to prevent its use as a 
device to avoid a capital gains tax. 


‘Thus, under this provision, except where 


a small business corporation has elected 
the “pass through” treatment for the 3 
prior years—or from the time of its exist- 
ence, if shorter—under certain condi- 
tions capital gains are to be taxed to the 
corporation as well as to the sharehold- 
ers. Capital gains in such cases will be 
taxed to the corporation, as well as to the 
shareholders, if such gains are greater 
than the corporation’s ordinary income, 
but only to the extent they exceed $25,000 
and only if the corporation’s taxable in- 
come exceeds $25,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has stated that it has no objection 
to the bill as amended and favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The committee is unanimous in 
recommending its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 9883. 

H.R. 9883 embodies certain amend- 
ments to the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code governing the so-called 
subchapter S corporations. These are 
small corporations, the stockholders of 
which have elected to be taxed as part- 
nerships. The bill complements the ac- 
tion of the Congress when we granted 
this privilege to these corporations in 
1958. 

Under the tax rules generally appli- 
cable to corporations, a corporation is 
treated as a separate taxable person. At 
the end of a corporation’s taxable year, 
its taxable income is computed and the 
corporate income tax is imposed. If 
dividends are distributed to the share- 
holders, the amounts of the dividends 
are generally taxable to the shareholders. 
Thus, income earned by a corporation is 
taxed to the corporation at the corpo- 
rate level and taxed again to the share- 
holder when corporate earnings are dis- 
tributed as dividends. The income 
earned by the business is taxed twice. 

When a business is not conducted as 
a corporation, the taxable income from 
the business is simply included in the 
annual income tax return of the individ- 
uals conducting the business. The in- 
come earned by the business is taxed 
only once. 

In order to permit small businesses to 
organize their operations without regard 
to differences in tax treatment, Con- 
gress enacted special legislation in 1958. 
This legislation permits the sharehold- 
ers of certain small business corpora- 
tions to make an election preventing the 
business income from being taxed at the 
corporate level and again at the share- 
holder level. Under this election the 
taxable income of the corporation, 
whether distributed to the shareholders 
or not, is taxed only once, by being in- 
cluded in the annual income tax returns 
of the shareholders. 

In order to prevent abuses and insure 
that all the shareholders of a corpora- 
tion agree to the special tax treatment, 
Congress provided that certain changes 
in a corporation enjoying this special 
tax treatment would automatically 
terminate the election. In the applica- 
tion of the statute, it was brought to the 
attention of the committee that the 
termination of this election resulted, in 
certain cases, in unintended and unduly 
harsh results. In other words, the pro- 
vision which the Congress enacted to aid 
small business became, in those cases, a 
trap for the unwary. 

This bill removes the inequity result- 
ing from the termination of a subchap- 
ter S election either because of a change 
in stockholding or because within the 
first 2 years of operation the corporation 
failed to realize sufficient operating in- 
come to qualify under the income test. 

In addition, at the request of the 
Treasury Department, the bill deals with 
what has been termed a “loophole,” 
where the corporation intends to sell a 
substantial part of its assets, and pass 
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through the resulting gain to its stock- 
holders. This change in the law will 
not have any effect on the usual small 
business corporation, the owners of 
which merely wish to be taxed as part- 
ners. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, my sponsorship of this legisla- 
tion was prompted by a tax trap that 
has befallen many taxpayers through 
no fault of their own. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to the Congress that small busi- 
nesses should be able to operate under 
whatever form of organization is desir- 
able for their particular circumstances, 
without incurring unnecessary tax pen- 
alties. Ultimately, the Congress enacted 
legislation to carry out this intent by 
permitting corporations with a small 
number of active stockholders to be given 
the option to be taxed as partnerships 
and that certain partnerships be given 
the option to be taxed as corporations. 

Since then a number of glaring weak- 
nesses and inequities have shown them- 
selves in subchapter S of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the most glaring of which 
deals with the distribution of profits by a 
corporation which is qualified to take 
advantage of this subchapter. 

The measure before us, among other 
amendments, would provide relief for 
small business corporations operating 
under subchapter S of the Code which 
have been unable to determine their 
earnings prior to the end of their fiscal 
years. The sole purpose of this amend- 
ment is to give the corporate officers and 
the accountants a reasonable period of 
time after the end of the fiscal year to 
determine the earnings of the small busi- 
ness corporation for that year. 

In many cases, it is not possible to 
determine their earnings prior to the 
end of the year because of, for example, 
the necessity of taking an inventory or 
accruing outstanding bills. The present 
statute forces the directors to declare 
a dividend of the earnings for the year 
before the end of the year, and there- 
fore before the real earnings for that 
year are known. Otherwise, they run 
the risk of double taxation for such earn- 
ings. 

This particular amendment has long 
been sought by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Certified 
Public Accountants. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration has endorsed it, and 
the Treasury Department has no objec- 
tion to it. 

Another amendment proposed in this 
bill is one that would prevent a device 
from being used whereby a small busi- 
ness corporation could avoid a capital 
gains tax under certain circumstances. 
This matter came to the attention of 
the committee and it was realized that 
on some occasions undue advantage was 
taken of a provision in the present law 
which was not intended when enacted. 
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Finally, the bill includes an amend- 
ment to provide that a small business 
corporation is not to lose its pass-through 
status merely because its passive invest- 
ment income exceeds 20 percent of its 
gross receipts during the first 2 taxable 
years in which it carried on the active 
conduct of a trade or business if its pas- 
sive investment income for the year in 
question is less than $3,000. 

The committee’s attention was called 
to a type of instance which may well oc- 
cur with some frequency whereby new 
corporations, for justifiable reasons, have 
been unable to commence their opera- 
tions as soon as anticipated. This could 
place them in an unfair position in tak- 
ing advantage of the present statute. 
This amendment is designed to eliminate 
this unintended hardship. 

The bill was unanimously adopted by 
the committee with no objections from 
the Treasury Department. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend subchapter S of chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and for other purposes.” 


AMENDING CERTAIN ESTATE TAX 
PROVISIONS OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1939 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10185) 
amending certain estate tax provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
last sentence of section 894(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to the 
penalty in the case of a false or fraudulent 
estate tax return) is amended to read as 
follows: “If any part of any deficiency is due 
to fraud with intent to evade tax, then 50 
per centum of the total amount of the de- 
ficiency (in addition to such deficiency) 
shall be assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the 50 per centum addition to the tax 
provided in section 3612(d) (2).” 

(b) Section 871(i) of such code (relating 
to method of assessment) is amended by 
striking out “section 3612 (d) (2)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 894 (a)“. 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall be applicable with respect to estates 
of decedents subject to the provisions of 
chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. No interest shall be paid or allowed 
on any refund or credit of any overpayment 
attributable to such amendments. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the pending bill is to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 to provide 
that if any part of a deficiency with re- 
spect to estate tax liability is due to 
fraud with intent to evade tax, the penal- 
ty to be imposed is 50 percent of the to- 
tal amount of the deficiency, rather than 
50 percent of the total tax liability. This 
conforms the rule under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to the rule now 
applicable in the case of estate tax de- 
ficiencies under the 1954 code. 

The attention of the Committee on 
Ways and Means was called to a recent 
court case in which a circuit court of ap- 
peals, reversing the decision of the Tax 
Court, held that under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939 the penalty, in the 
case of a fraudulent estate tax return, is 
50 percent of the entire estate tax—in- 
stead of 50 percent of the deficiency in 
the estate tax, as is the case under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
court of appeals stated in its decision 
that this had presented a case of first im- 
pression for which it could find “no guid- 
ing casebook authority,” the issue not 
having been previously litigated. 

The decision is contrary to the com- 
mittee’s understanding of the 1939 code 
provision at the time of enactment of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the 
committee having stated, in its report on 
that bill: 

Existing law imposes a 50-percent addition 
in the case of fraud applicable to all taxes 
but, in the case of taxes other than income, 
estate, and gift, that addition is based on 
the total amount of tax imposed (H. Rept. 
No. 1337, p. A419, 83d Cong.) 


The committee is of the opinion that 
the court decision described above pro- 
duces a harsh result which cannot be 
justified, particularly in view of the fact 
that the burden of the penalty may fall 
in part on innocent beneficiaries of an 
estate who had nothing at all to do with 
the filing of the false estate tax return. 

The Treasury Department does not 
object to this bill, which was introduced 
by our colleague on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
California, Hon. JAMES B. Urt—an iden- 
tical bill having been introduced by our 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, Hon, Eucene J. Koch- and the 
committee is unanimous in recommend- 
ing its enactment. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1966. 

Hon. JoEN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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Having thoroughly enjoyed my work on 
this committee, I wish to advise the House 
that this resignation is being submitted in 
accordance with a decision of our committee 
on committees that members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules should not have dual com- 
mittee assignments. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELBERT L. LATTA, 
Representative to Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 720 

Resolved, That Grorce V. HANSEN, Of 
Idaho, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Agriculture. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROPOSAL TO DROP PLASTIC ACES 
OF SPADES ON THE ENEMY 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from California’s 
[Mr. Hosmer] weekly speeches are mak- 
ing a most valuable contribution to our 
strategic thinking on Vietnam, in fact, it 
is not too much to say that they are be- 
ginning to do for Monday what is already 
being done for Sunday by Steve Canyon. 

Admirers of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HosmER] have been in a state 
of suspense since last week when he 
closed with this warning: 

Both the targets and the ammunition may 
turn out to be quite unconventional—I shall 
say more about them in the near future. 


Monday is here again, and we can now 
read on. 

What the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hosmer] has come up with is cer- 
tainly original—a welcome new initia- 
tive—but we should recognize that his 
suggestions are no more than a begin- 
ning; we should all be grateful to him 
and the GOP conference committee on 
nuclear affairs, but one cannot help feel- 
ing that their specific suggestions betray 
an uncharacteristic timidity, one might 
almost say “conservatism.” 

His suggestion of showering enemy 
areas with plastic aces of spades is inter- 
esting; even more effective in convincing 
the enemy that their luck is running out 
would be the scattering of dice so loaded 
that they can never roll higher than 
acey-deucey. Again, the suggestion of 
dropping plastic women in dawn raids is 
indeed stimulating; but once again com- 
promised by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia’s [Mr. Hosmer] disturbing addic- 
tion to the synthetic, why should we be 
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content with polystyrene when the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
are clamoring to do their bit? 

The only danger that I see in all this 
is, of course, the ever present possibility 
of escalation which always has to be 
balanced against the advantages of any 
new military initiative. The discovery 
of new chinks in the enemy’s armor— 
my apologies, Mr. Speaker, for an inad- 
vertent pun—a frivolity inappropriate to 
the discussion the suggestions of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hosmer] 
deserve—this discovery should always 
alert one’s mind to one’s own correspond- 
ing vulnerability. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] wants us to take advantage of 
superstition in North Vietnam; is he so 
confident that there are no such weak- 
nesses in his own back yard? What if 
the enemy retaliated in southern Cali- 
fornia? A few ladders judiciously ar- 
ranged over the Long Beach Freeway, the 
Harbor Freeway, and the San Diego Free- 
way would isolate millions of commuters 
in his district; a systematic loosening of 
the tops of salt-cellars would produce 
lunchtime paralysis; and instead of 
hundreds of thousands of plastic aces of 
spades, the distribution of hundreds of 
thousands of meaningless IBM cards 
could create economic chaos. 

The thought of the gentleman from 
California’s [Mr. Hosmer] district, Mr. 
Speaker, reminds me of another feature 
of his speech—a political pointer of great 
interest, quite apart from the military 
value of his suggestions: As I listened 


to the gentleman from California [Mr. 


Hosmer] speech, I was struck by that un- 
canny feeling “I have been here before“, 
where is it, I thought, that I have seen 
these plastic women, these plastic run- 
ning dogs, these hooting devices, these 
“bizarre and ominous plant forms“? 
And then I remembered and realized 
where the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hosmer] has been getting his in- 
spiration—right next door, Mr. Speaker, 
in Disneyland. Dare we infer from this 
that Mr. Disney has now undertaken a 
role in the councils of the Republican 
party even more significant than that of 
advising Senator MURPHY? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HosMER] says, and I have no 
difficulty in believing him, that his ideas 
are the outcome of the lucubrations of 
the GOP conference committee on 
nuclear affairs analysis; I think I can 
best sum up my reaction to these dis- 
tinguished colleagues of ours in the words 
used by the Duke of Wellington of the 
British Regulars before Waterloo: 

I don't know what they do to the enemy, 
but by God they frighten me. 


SEVENTY-TWO PERCENT THINK DO- 
MESTIC PROGRAM SHOULD NOT 
BE REDUCED DESPITE VIETNAM 
Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to 57755 request of the gentleman from 

Ohio? 


There was no objection. 


February 7, 1966 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people again have backed the 
course set by President Johnson. This 
time, a poll reveals, 72 percent of the 
public believe the President’s domestic 
program should not be reduced in the 
face of the Nation’s Vietnam commit- 
ment. 

The Louis Harris poll, published today, 
February 7, in the Washington Post, in- 
dicates that even a majority of conserva- 
tives who backed Barry Goldwater in 
1964 do not wish to see key programs of 
the Great Society cut back. 

Education and health assistance pro- 
grams drew the strongest support, the 
poll indicated. The poll also seems to 
show the people have answered with a 
loud “No” the President's questions in his 
state of the Union message. The ques- 
tions were: 


There are men who cry out that we must 
sacrifice. Well, let us rather ask them who 
will they sacrifice? Are they going to sacri- 
fice the children who seek the learning, or the 
sick who need the medical care, or the fam- 
ilies who dwell in squalor now brightened by 
the hope of home? Will they sacrifice op- 
portunity for the distressed, the beauty of 
our land, the hope of the poor? 


Results of the poll which I call to th 
attention of my colleagues: , 


PUBLIC GENERALLY SEES No REASON Yer To 
CHOOSE BETWEEN GUNS AND BUTTER 


(By Louis Harris) 


Although the American people tend to 
think Congress should slow down from its 
1965 pace, 72 percent of the public is equally 
convinced that President Johnson's domestic 
program should not be reduced in the face 
of mounting commitments in Vietnam. The 
popular conviction seems to be that a nation 
so rich and prosperous need not yet choose 
between guns and butter. 

Conservatives who backed Barry Goldwater 
in 1964, southerners who have consistently 
resented Federal incursions into their way of 
life, even high-income groups who suspect 
recent tax cuts may be short lived are in- 
cluded among the solid majority opposed to 
reducing expenditures for key programs of 
the Great Society. 

When pressed to name those Government 
programs which in case of necessity ought 
to be cut first, two prime candidates 
emerged: the space program and aid to cities. 
The untouchables, in the judgment of most, 
would be aid to college education and health 
assistance, 

A cross section of the public was asked: 

“In general, because of Vietnam, do you 
think President Johnson should reduce the 
size of his programs at home, such as edu- 
cation, poverty and health, or do you feel 
these programs should not be reduced?” 


Un percent] 
Reduce | Don’t Not sure 
reduce 
Nationwide 22 72 6 
By politics: 
oted Goldwater in 
1964 41 50 9 
12 84 4 
16 81 3 
24 69 7 
28 64 8 
24 69 7 
18 75 7 
21 74 5 
30 65 5 


Time and again, people come back to their 
central view that domestic programs are im- 
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portant and essential and are high on the 
list of what our young men are fighting for. 
But if reductions are to be made, further 
questioning made clear, people are prepared 
to draw up their own list of priorities—both 
for cutting and for keeping. 

The cross section was asked: 

“Which one of the following programs 
would you cut first, if one Government pro- 
gram had to be reduced?” and “Which one 
of the following programs would you cut last, 
if one of the Government’s programs had to 
be reduced?” 

[In percent] 


Ist cut | Last cut 


Space program 28 15 
Aid to eities Sap 2 


Aid to —— * . 
Aid to health care 


It is possible, of course, that Mr. Johnson's 
already expressed aim of providing both guns 
and butter will be realized in 1966. This 
is the clear hope of a large majority. But 
if reductions do become necessary, the Presi- 
dent's treasured consensus“ may prove to 
be more difficult to achieve. 


MODERNIZATION OF POSTAL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Postmaster Lawrence O'Brien announced 
anew and expanded effort to modernize 
our postal facilities through increased 
mechanization. He proposes to take ad- 
vantage of all present and future re- 
sources offered by science and tech- 
nology. 

Mr. O’Brien is to be commended for his 
ambition and foresight. The American 
postal system is the primary means of 
communication upon which our popula- 
tion relies. With private industry be- 
coming increasingly mechanized, it is 
only logical and fitting that our national 
system of communication—the mails— 
should have the benefit of equivalent 
mechanized techniques in order to keep 
up with the times. Keeping abreast of 
modern methods is a debt owed the con- 
sumer public by the Post Office, and I 
greatly admire Mr. O’Brien for taking the 
initiative toward a publie service of 
monumental proportion. 

As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I should like to 
add that I am confident that Mr. 
O'Brien, while dedicated to modernizing 
the postal system through mechaniza- 
tion, is very conscious of the importance 
of the role of the individual worker in 
transporting the mails. He has indi- 
cated his concern for future adequate 
manpower, both at management and 
other levels. For this reason, I can fully 
support this new and expanded program, 
for I know the Postmaster General will 
implement the new mechanization for 
the greater good of the individual postal 
worker, as well as for the general public. 
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This new mechanization means not 
only better, more efficient mail service, 
but it also means improved working con- 
ditions for thousands of postal employees. 
Everyone stands to profit from the new 
postal mechanization. 

The only reservation which I have 
concerning Mr. O’Brien’s program is the 
purchase of 4,000 mailsters. A mailster 
is the little three-wheeled motorized ve- 
hicle used for suburban mail delivery. 
My office has received some reports of 
accidents involving these vehicles, and I 
am concerned for the safety of the postal 
carriers who make deliveries via these 
mailsters. If the safety record of these 
carts is shown to be poor, however, I am 
certain that the Postmaster General will 
delete the mailster portion of his pro- 
gram in the interest of the safety of the 
individual employee. I intend to appeal 
to him for reconsideration about these 
mailsters. 

I should further like to call to mind 
at this time an outstanding innovation 
in the new Post Office program. This 
is the Office of Planning which Mr. 
O’Brien will establish. The Office will 
be staffed by a small, professional core 
of workers who will concern themselves 
with planning for the future of the postal 
service, by coordinating research efforts 
of Government and private industry. 
Furthermore, policy and operational de- 
cisions in the postal service will be facili- 
tated by the aid of computers. 

Americans should be proud of these 
steps toward progress which Mr. O’Brien 
has outlined for execution. The US. 
postal system stands to become the most 
modern postal operation in the world to- 
day. 


EVERETT L. PALMER—PENNSYL- 
VANIA IS LOSING AN OUTSTAND- 
ING CITIZEN 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1 one of Pennsylvania’s outstand- 
ing citizens retired as vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. and 
is moving to Hanover, N.H. Everett L. 
Palmer is known and respected by many 
of us here in the Congress as a trusted 
friend. 

I am sure the people of my State join 
me in wishing Ev Godspeed and great 
enjoyment in his retirement. Yet, I can- 
not help but view this event with some 
regret. We are all acquainted with the 
great economic and industrial advance- 
ment that has occurred in Pennsylvania 
in recent decades. As a public utility 
executive for the past 40 years, Ev Palmer 
contributed substantially to this growth— 
growth which is reflected in a higher 
standard of living for every Pennsyl- 
vanian; and, indeed, has contributed to 
our national prosperity. He will not be 
easily replaced. 

Ev Palmer's interest and contribution 
has not alone been measured in his work 
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with the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. but also in his interest and concern 
for education. He has been a trustee 
of the Western College for Women and 
of the Moravian College. He was also 
president of the board of the Moravian 
Seminary for Girls from 1954 to 1963. 
In these capacities he has done much to 
improve these educational institutions. 

When Thomas Jefferson spoke to the 
Republican Citizens of Washington 
County, Md., on March 31, 1809, he said: 

If, in my retirement to the humble station 
of a private citizen, I am accompanied with 
the esteem and approbation of my fellow 
citizens, trophies obtained by the blood- 
stained steel, or the tattered flags of the 
tented fields, will never be envied. The care 
of human life and happiness, and not their 
destruction, is the first and only legitimate 
object of good government. 


Ev Palmer can be assured that his 
retirement will be accompanied with the 
esteem and approbation of his fellow 
citizens. Furthermore, he may be 
strengthened in his retirement by the 
knowledge that he has worked tirelessly 
toward successful implementation of the 
“only legitimate object of good govern- 
ment,“ the care of human life and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Speaker, to say merely that 
Everett L. Palmer’s contribution to our 
growth is appreciated is an understate- 
ment. We are all indebted to him. To 
say simply that Everett L. Palmer is well 
liked is similarly an understatement. He 
is loved by many of us not only for his 
contributions to our material well-being, 
but, rather, just for being Ev. 

Now, he and his lovely wife, Sara, are 
moving to Hanover, N.H., where, because 
of his love of skiing, he can spend more 
time on the slopes. As he leaves Penn- 
Sylvania, I can only say to him, Good 
a Mizpah, and may the ski run be 

ast.” 


THE JOB CORPS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Que], and I are friends of the Job 
Corps concept. As friends of the Job 
Corps concept, we are deeply distressed 
and angry about the philosophy prevail- 
ing in its administration today. Situa- 
tions involving Job Corps enrollees from 
all over the country have come to our at- 
tention dramatizing this point. Perhaps 
the most disgraceful of them all involves 
the Job Corps camp at Mountain Home, 
Idaho, which we wish to discuss and ex- 
press our indignant protest about today. 

In doing so, let the record be clear that. 
we sponsored legislation for experi- 
mental “residential skill centers” as far 
back as 1961. Although the administra- 
tion opposed these proposals, we were 
able in 1963 to add such a provision to 
the Vocational Education Act. The proj- 
ects were never funded by the admin- 
istration. 
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The 1964 Poverty Act launched us on 
a mass production of Job Corps camps 
without the benefit of experience. The 
present philosophy of Job Corps admin- 
istrators is endangering the entire Job 
Corps approach, which can and should 
help many youngsters help themselves. 
The following case history forcefully il- 
lustrates our point: 

MEMORANDUM ON MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO 


On November 15, 1965, a vicious fight took 
place in a dormitory at the Mountain Home 
Job Corps camp. A corpsman was brutally 
beaten by Paul Dennis Jones, a fellow corps- 
man, for playing a radio in the dormitory. 
With his victim prone, Jones slashed his face 
and hands with a knife and then plunged the 
knife into his abdomen. 

Up to this point, the story seems like one 
of those unfortunate incidents that can hap- 
pen occasionally when you put rough, hard- 
core young men together in a camp. The 
full sequence of events, however, is appalling 
and incredible. They can be summarized in 
the following 10 points: 

1. Jones, the assailant, was what is known 
in the trade as a three-time loser. He had 
three felony convictions against him, plus a 
parole violation, when admitted to the camp. 

2. Job Corps officials violated the inter- 
state compact on parole and probations by 
failing to notify Idaho authorities that Jones 
was a parolee from California. Not only that, 
in response to a request from Idaho authori- 
ties, officials at the Mountain Home camp are 
unable to determine, or have refused to de- 
termine, how many of their corpsmen are 
presently on parole or probation from other 
States. 

3. Jones not only was a three-time felony 
loser, he was serving in a supervisory ca- 
pacity in the Mountain Home camp as a 
dormitory leader, wing leader and squad 
leader. 

4. The Job Corps paid for an attorney, bail, 
and psychiatric treatment for Jones. 

5. The Job Corps, by telegram from Wash- 
ington, asked the court to release Jones on 
probation, without punishment, on the as- 
surance he would be accepted back at camp. 

6. After release from the hospital, the vic- 
tim was so mistreated and threatened by 
Jones’ friends at the Mountain Home camp 
that he was forced to resign from the Job 
Corps. 

7. Job Corps Officials refused to sign a 
criminal complaint against Jones and re- 
fused to cooperate with the local prosecut- 
ing attorney, Mr. Fred Kennedy, 

8. The prosecuting attorney had to sub- 
pena other corpsmen in order to get them to 
testify and at least one of the eye witnesses 
to the assault, standing 3 feet from the 
scene, said he saw nothing. The prosecuting 
attorney is convinced that this witness is 
guilty of outright perjury, but once again 
Job Corps Officials refused to cooperate or 
take action to assist the prosecution. 

9. The U.S. attorney, Mr. Sylvan Jeppesen, 
the prosecuting attorney, the warden of the 
Idaho State Penitentiary, Mr. L. E. Clapp; the 
vice chairman of the Idaho Board of Cor- 
rection, Mr. Mark Maxwell; an Idaho parole 
and probation officer, Mr. Al Roark; an official 
of the Idaho Employment Security Agency, 
Mr, Bill Lesh; and the Idaho attorney gen- 
eral, Mr. Allen Shepard were so incensed by 
the handling of this case by Job Corps of- 
ficlals that they met jointly and determined 
to bring the matter to the attention of Mr. 
Shriver and other officials in Washington. 
The prosecuting attorney wrote Mr. Shriver 
in December and, at least until recently, had 
not even received the courtesy of a routine 
reply. 

10. On the pleading of the Job Corps of- 
ficials, the district judge withheld sentence 
on Jones and placed him on probation for 2 
years with the condition that he serve 4 
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months in jail and then return to the Job 
Corps. 


Mr. Speaker, this memorandum is 
written at the combined suggestions of 
certain persons who attended a meeting 
recently in the office of Mr. Sylvan Jep- 
pesen, U.S. attorney. In attendance 
were Mr. Fred Kennedy, prosecuting at- 
torney for Elmore County, Mr. L. E. 
Clapp, warden of the Idaho State Pen- 
itentiary, Mr. Mark Maxwell, vice chair- 
man of the board of corrections, Mr. Al 
Roark, parole and probation officer, 
Mr. Bill Lesh of the employment security 
agency, Mr. Allen G. Shepard, attorney 
general of the State of Idaho, and his two 
assistants. 

Mr. Jeppesen stated that he had been 
requested by Senator CHURCH to attend 
said meeting, which was called primarily 
at the instance of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Clapp. 

The discussion involved a recent crim- 
inal incident at the Job Corps camp at 
Mountain Home, Idaho. It was the con- 
census of those present at the meeting 
that the entire congressional delegation 
should be informed both as to the cir- 
cumstances and the thinking of the 
group regarding corrective action which 
should be taken. 

On or about November 15, 1965, a 
vicious fight took place in one of the 
dormitories of the Job Corps camp at 
Mountain Home. Said assault allegedly 
took place as a result of Truley Tillman, 
a corpsman, playing a radio in a man- 
ner disturbing to the other occupants 
of the dormitory. The dormitory leader, 
one Paul Dennis Jones, brutally beat 
Truley Tillman about the head and face. 
While sitting astride the prone body of 
Tillman, Jones produced a knife and 
slashed Tillman about the face and 
hands, and then plunged the knife into 
the abdomen of Tillman inflicting a 
wound of approximately 2% inches in 
depth. 

The matter was reported almost im- 
mediately to Mr. Kennedy as county 
prosecutor. Because of the question of 
Federal enclave, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation had been called. An FBI 
investigator was dispatched to the scene 
that night, interrogated Jones and ob- 
tained from him a statement admitting 
participation in the assault. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was approached that night by of- 
ficials of the Job Corps, who attempted 
to convince Mr. Kennedy that there 
should be no criminal proceedings filed 
against Jones and he should be released 
to the Corps for administrative action. 
No person in the Job Corps camp, either 
corpsmen or official, would sign the 
criminal complaint against Jones for as- 
sault with a deadly weapon, and Mr. 
Kennedy was, therefore, required to sign 
the complaint himself. 

It was necessary to issue subpenas 
and require attendance of Job Corps 
witnesses in court. The Job Corps of- 
ficials, through their Washington, D.C., 
office, hired Mr. Robert Rowett, an at- 
torney at Mountain Home, to represent 
the accused at Federal expense. 

At the hearing held therein, Jones en- 
tered a plea of guilty to assault with a 
deadly weapon, and as is usual in such 
cases, the district judge deferred im- 
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posing sentence pending presentence in- 
vestigation. 

At the hearing for sentencing, officials 
from the Job Corps camp were present. 
A telegram from the Job Corps head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., was sub- 
mitted to the court, which requested that 
the judge place Jones on probation and 
affirmatively stated that if said Jones 
were placed on probation by the court 
he would be accepted by the Job Corps 
and returned to the Job Corps camp. 

In the course of the presentence in- 
vestigation, it was determined that Jones 
is a three-time loser on felony charges, 
having been convicted and served sen- 
tences in California State correctional 
institutions. The criminal record of 
Jones can be summarized as follows: 

At the age of 16, he attempted to kill 
two persons by firing nine shots from a 
revolver. He was admitted to the Cali- 
fornia Fort Springs Boy’s Camp. In 
1962, he was convicted of auto theft and 
received a jail sentence and 3 years’ pro- 
bation. Later in 1962, he was convicted 
of auto theft and sentenced to an addi- 
tional 2 years’ probation. In 1963, he 
was adjudged a parole violator, con- 
victed of another auto theft and sen- 
tenced to the Soledad Correctional Insti- 
tution. In 1964, he was paroled and on 
September 8, 1965, was arrested for driv- 
ing with a revoked or suspended driver's 
Seana and served a total of 25 days in 
jail. 

At the time of his induction into the 
Job Corps, he was, and still remains, a 
parolee of the California correctional 
system. Idaho, as are all States, is a 
member of the interstate compact on 
parole and probations. Under the terms 
of said compact, each State agrees 
that it will not permit one of its parolees 
or probationers to move to another 
State’s jurisdiction without, in advance, 
informing the receiving State of such 
desire and making arrangements for the 
supervision of such parolee or proba- 
tioner by the receiving State during the 
balance of parolee or probationer’s time. 
No such notification was received by the 
State of Idaho, or its board of correc- 
tions from either the State of California 
or the Job Corps. We were informed 
that said Jones, while at the Job Corps 
camp, was made a supervisor of other 
corpsmen in three capacities; dormitory 
leader, wing leader, and squad leader 
which would indicate he had rather close 
supervision of other corpsmen. 

Mr. Kennedy has further stated that 
he has received practically no coopera- 
tion from fellow Job Corpsmen witnesses 
in investigating or processing the defend- 
ant for what is obviously a serious crime 
in the felony category. This, in spite 
of the fact that the defendant was a 
three-time convicted felon and but for 
extremely fortunate circumstances, his 
latest victim would have died. 

One of the eyewitnesses to the assault, 
another corpsman, called by Mr. Ken- 
nedy to testify under oath, refused to 
state that he had seen the assault with 
the knife, although standing within 3 
feet of the scene. Mr. Kennedy states 
that he is convinced that this witness 
is guilty of outright perjury. The vic- 
tim of the assault was so mistreated and 
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threatened by friends of Jones that he 
has now resigned from the Job Corps 
and has left the State of Idaho. 

Jones was recently brought before the 
Third District Court in Boise for sen- 
tencing, at which time Job Corps’ offi- 
cials and his lawyer, Mr. Rowett, also 
appeared. The district judge, Hon. 
J. Ray Durtschi, withheld sentence on 
Jones and placed him on probation for 
2 years, with the condition that he serve 
4 months in jail, and then return to the 
Job Corps. A further condition was 
that he receive psychiatric treatment. 

I am sure I reflect the consensus of 
the group in stating that the concept 
of the Job Corps and the philosophy 
which led to its establishment is laud- 
able in every respect. Such provides an 
opportunity for underprivileged youth 
to be trained for work and obtain neces- 


* sary education. We think it is obvious 


that a group of young people in the 16- 
to 2l-age bracket, most of whom are 
lacking in education and in the oppor- 
tunity to compete in our society, are per- 
haps the most highly impressionable 
group of persons who could be assem- 
bled. Many of them have already had 
minor brushes with the law. I cannot 
think of a greater tragedy than having 
such a group of young people exposed 
to what is obviously a vicious and men- 
tally disturbed person. To compound 
the problem, such a person was placed 
in a position of authority and responsi- 
bility over these same highly impres- 
sionable corpsmen. 

We feel from this incident can be 
drawn the obvious conclusion that the 
screening process of the Job Corps is at 
times, at least, a complete failure. We 
are informed that the officials at the lo- 
cal Job Corps camp are unable to, or have 
not determined how many, if any, of 
their corpsmen are on a present active 
status of parole or probation from other 
States. The State board of corrections 
is reasonably positive that such situa- 
tions exist and in conformance with the 
interstate compact, are desirous of being 
informed of the existence of parolees 
and probationers from other States who 
are presently residing within Idaho. We 
feel this is particularly necessary since 
we are informed that the Job Corps has 
no interest in the supervision of parolees 
or probationers. 

We also feel it pertinent to point out 
that the officials of the State of Idaho 
concerned with supervising probationers 
and parolees have had very fine coopera- 
tion with the armed services regarding 
such supervisory problems. 

It is also the consensus of the group 
that the basic concept of the Job Corps, 
as announced to the public at large, was 
not to provide rehabilitation institutions 
for criminals, The public acceptance of 
the Job Corps locations was, we felt, 
based on the asserted purpose of the Job 
Corps as providing training and educa- 
tion for underprivileged young people 
who deserved an opportunity. 

From my own personal standpoint, and 
while I may not reflect the consensus of 
the group, I must state that I am highly 
shocked and indignant at the use of Fed- 
eral moneys to furnish legal counsel, bail, 
psychiatric evaluation and treatment, 
and so forth, to an accused, regardless of 
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whether he be a Federal employee, State 
employee, or whatever. 

As you know, our system of criminal 
justice in the State of Idaho, for many 
years has required the appointment of 
legal counsel for indigent defendants and 
the reports of our supreme court are 
replete with opinions stating that the 
failure to fully and fairly advise an ac- 
cused of his right to legal counsel, and to 
furnish such counsel, constitutes the de- 
prival of constitutional rights. I se- 
riously question the existence of any 
statutory authorization for such expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. Such certainly 
has never been the case in regard to 
armed services personnel and I can see 
no difference between the furnishing of 
counsel to a Job Corpsman, Federal em- 
ployee, and the furnishing of legal coun- 
sel to a mailman, a U.S. attorney, an ele- 
vator operator in a post office building, 
or a U.S. Senator, any one of whom could 
be charged with murder or an attempted 
murder. 

We sincerely believe that these matters 
demand your attention and investiga- 
tion if the Job Corps is to continue to 
have the public confidence and carry out 
the very laudable program for which it 
was designed. 

I should add that Mr. Kennedy, some 
time ago, wrote to the Director of the 
program, Mr. Sargent Shriver, relative 
to the problems discussed herein, and has 
not, as yet, received the courtesy of a 
reply. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE JOB 
CORPS PROGRAM 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the obvious 
result of this case is that enrollees at 
Mountain Home Job Corps camp believe 
the law of the jungle prevails and that 
even officials of the U.S. Government 
countenance assault with a deadly 
weapon. 

Job Corps officials should be called to 
account for this episode. Do they be- 
lieve they are teaching the young men at 
the Mountain Home camp constructive 
values by their actions in this case? 
What justification do they have for hir- 
ing an attorney with Federal taxpayers’ 
money, especially when Idaho law re- 
quires that indigent defendants be fur- 
nished counsel by the State? Why do 
Job Corps officials want Jones back in 
the Job Corps under these circum- 
stances? Do they plan to put him back 
in a position of leadership and authority 
over his fellow job corpsmen? 

FAULTY PHILOSOPHY 


This case, in capsule, demonstrates 
two damaging and dangerous things 
about the way the Job Corps program is 
now being administered 

First, the screening of enrollees is so 
incredibly haphazard that officials don’t 
even know when enrollees are on parole 
for commission of major felonies. 
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Second, the philosophy of Job Corps 
officials is so ridiculously soft and con- 
fused that they will excuse almost any 
behavior by an enrollee, even when it 
jeopardizes the chance of other enrollees 
to succeed. 

The case of Paul Dennis Jones in 
Idaho is not an isolated one. It is typi- 
cal of official policy in the Job Corps. 
This kind of approach in handling tough 
young men who have committed serious 
crimes permeates the entire administra- 
tion of Job Corps camps. It can be fatal 
to the program unless it is reversed by 
direct and immediate action. 

GANG RULE 


Two dropouts from Camp Kilmer re- 
cently declared that they would not have 
enrolled in the Job Corps if they had 
known what it was like. One of them 
commented “Many youths sent to court 
for a minor crime were given a choice 
between the Job Corps and reform 
school.” A common statement among 
enrollees is, “If I go back, the Judge will 
put me in jail.” Another enrollee said, 
“The dormitories are ruled by gangs.” 

Is it any wonder that Job Corps dor- 
mitories are often ruled by gangs when 
authorities deal so foolishly with felony 
crimes? Job Corps policy provides spe- 
cifically: 

No dismissals from Job Corps can be made 
by centers without getting prior approval 
from Job Corps headquarters * . Under 
no circumstances, explicit or implicit, should 
a resignation be asked for or the opportunity 
to resign offered. 

REALISM NEEDED 


The Job Corps concept is sound, but it 
cannot be administered successfully by 
administrators who coddle and encour- 
age lawbreakers and gang leaders. Un- 
less we start getting some realism into 
the Job Corps program, the American 
people will rise in indignation and prob- 
ably sweep out the good potential with 
the bad performance. That would be 
tragic for the many youngsters who can 
be helped by a good Job Corps program, 
as well as for our society as a whole. 


EFFECT ON VIETNAM, COMBAT 
TROOP MORALE OF U.S. MEDICS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Under Secretary of Defense commented 
extensively and favorably to me con- 
cerning the morale effect on combat 
troops, of the type of care rendered by 
the U.S. medics in South Vietnam. I as- 
sured the Under Secretary that this had 
been true in all services and all wars and 
engagements since the days of Surg. 
Gen. Jonathan Letterman who estab- 
lished hospital trains, and a system of 
evacuation and medical care in its basic 
modern phases during the War Between 
the States. I pulled from my desk book 
references, “The History of the Medical 
Department, U.S. Army,” volume 15, en- 
titled “Personnel in World War II,” and 
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referred to chapters on “morale” which 

under the old War Department setup was 

considered a vital function of G-1—or 
the Chief of Personnel—but is now for- 
gotten in a computer age. Admittedly, 

I slipped in a remark about lack of such 

coordination, referral to, or acceptance 

of advice of the Chiefs of Technical Serv- 
ices, whether it was in matters of supply 
taken over by the computers of DSA— 

Defense Supply Agency—or class 2 con- 

trol—command and professional assign- 

ment of people by the Surgeons General 
in all services, at all levels—except the 
theaters of operation. 

There was a time when medical care 
in South Vietnam by so-called USCOM 
units was primarily among civilians di- 
rected by the White House and State 
Department, and lowered quality medical 
care to the level of the Far Eastern 
trained—and French trained—physicians 
working and operating in barrios and 
under nonmodern conditions; rather 
than elevating and training their type 
care to our standards of know-how, 
equipment, and technique. Toward this 
end, as early as January 1964, hearing 
records will indicate that I recommended 
to the Secretary of Defense that our mil- 
itary installations be beefed up and used 
for both direct care for our service cas- 
ualties as well as training and demon- 
stration units for the civilian for the 
physicians and their aids of South Viet- 
nam. From the attached article, para- 
phrasing the Theater Surgeon Col. Spur- 
geon Neel, Medical Corps, U.S. Army, I 
am pleased to report that this has been 
done. I know many military units have 
been commended for lack of loss of life, 
including one in support of units north- 
west of Saigon which was commended 
for handling 128 battle casualties in one 
24-hour battle without a single loss of 
life. In the field of evacuation we have 
recently recommended forward place- 
ment of the trained and ready tactical 
aeromedical evacuation squadrons in 
order to better maintain the highly de- 
veloped, but ofttimes improvised rapid 
evacuation. 

Physicians have always served with 
professional know-how and quickly ac- 
quired military acumen, where needed 
around the world in times of stress. Be- 
cause their know-how on completion of 
training is geometrically progressive and 
greater than their forebearers in recent 
wars, I predict that the death rate from 
battle casualities—as well as sick and 
nonbattle injuries—will continue to im- 
prove. It is now less than 1 percent in 
South Vietnam. No wonder there is high 
morale among those fortunate enough 
to be evacuated. 

This article, dateline Saigon, South 
Vietnam, is self-explanatory, and I com- 
mend it to all, not only as interesting 
reading concerning the entire medical 
departments, but as an accurate esti- 
mate of the situation which will improve 
the morale of the retirees concerning 
their own, as well as the Nation’s youth, 
who are in this hapless situation: 

CHIEF SURGEON A Happy MAN—SUPPLY OF 
U.S. MEDICS IN VIET Is TERMED “IN EXCEL- 
LENT SHAPE” 

SAIGON, SOUTH VietNam.—Col. Spurgeon 
Neel is a happy man. He has the tools to 
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do his job—save the lives of wounded United 
States and Vietnamese soldiers in Vietnam. 

Neel, chief surgeon for the Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam (MACV), feels that 
he has a more than adequate supply of neces- 
sities needed for healing—well trained, dedi- 
cated doctors and nurses and excellent medi- 
cal supplies. 

He is free, too, of the usual military red- 
tape. His only boss here is Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, U.S. Military Commander in 
Vietnam, 

An ebullient, loquacious man, Neel has 
first call on anything in the U.S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 

The supply of doctors to treat wounded 
Americans is good, he says: “We are in excel- 
lent shape both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively.” 

Military spokesmen estimate there are well 
over 300 Army doctors and more than 200 
Army nurses in South Vietnam. The Air 
Force and Navy likely have 150 additional 
doctors and about 100 nurses. 

In Vietnam Neel has two mobile Army sur- 
gical hospitals, three field hospitals and two 
evacuation hospitals. The Navy has its 3d 
Medical Battalion with C Company at Da 
Nang, the Charley Med” that has taken care 
of so many wounded marines. 

In addition, the Korean division has an 
evacuation hospital of 400 beds, 26 doctors, 
and 33 nurses. 

Working with the medical people in Viet- 
nam, but not under MACV control are six 
military hospitals in Japan, one on Okinawa 
and one at Clark Air Force Base Hospital in 
the Philippines. 

Neel says he sometimes has an unusual 
problem: overreaction to his requests by au- 
thorities in the United States. 

Some time ago he asked for a flight sur- 
geon, and they sent out a man who had been 
instrumental in flight-surgeon training at 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 

I was glad to have him, and he was en- 
thusiastic about coming,” Neel said, “but 
actually it would have been better if he had 
kept on training other flight surgeons at 
home.” 

Neel does have other problems, of course, 
mainly concerned. with logistics. Although 
he has first priority in the Army Medical 
Corps, there is still the problem of getting 
supplies to their destinations at the proper 
time. 

The death rate for soldiers arriving at 
forward hospitals in World War I was 8% 
percent. By World War II this had dropped 
to 4% percent, and only 2½ percent of the 
soldiers reaching forward hospitals in Korea 
died. 

In Vietnam the ratio has been 1 percent or 
a trifle less. 

Neel is proud of the low rate, but he real- 
izes it could easily change if the Vietcong 
start throwing large masses of troops into 
battle or bring in heavy artillery or air at- 
tacks. 

“Actually, we haven’t been strained too 
much yet,” Neel says. “Our buildup has been 
gradual enough that we could pretty well 
project our medical needs and keep up with 
them. It hasn’t been like Korea, where we 
found ourselves smack in the middle of a war 
one Sunday.” 

Besides the first-rate personnel available to 
him, Neel believes two factors have been im- 
portant in the reduced death rate: improved 
anesthetics and techniques and the ability to 
provide whole blood to surgeons near the 
fighting. 

Amputations have been greatly reduced by 
improvements in vascular surgery and the 
fact that more surgeons can now perform 
such operations involving the blood vessels. 

“In Korea at one time we had only one 
man in one hospital who was an expert at 
this,” he says. “Now vascular surgery is per- 
formed at every military hospital. We also 
have plastic tubing now that we can use as 
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‘spare parts’ in replacing damaged arteries 
and veins.” 

Swift movement of wounded men from the 
battlefield improves the chance of survival. 
In Korea only 10 percent of the wounded men 
were taken out by helicopter. Here it’s 90 
percent. 

The titles “field” and “evacuation” hospital 
mean little in Vietnam. The 85th Evacua- 
tion at Qui Nhon on the central coast, for 
example, handled many of the first cavalry- 
men wounded in the Ian Drang fighting, and 
by no means all of them were evacuated. 
And the 85th currently is treating about 300 
serious malaria cases, most of whom will be 
returned to duty from the hospital. 

Two of the six U.S. military hospitals in 
Japan handle most of the Vietnamese casual- 
ties that arrive in that country. They are 
Johnson Hospital and Camp Drake, both run 
by the Army and both recently renovated. 

About 1,000 evacuees are in the facilities in 
Japan, but only 15 percent are men wounded 
in battle. The others are sick or were injured 
outside combat. 

Only the less serious cases among evacuees 
are taken to Japan. They are men who are 
expected to be returned to duty. Serious 
cases or those, for example, requiring plastic 
surgery, are flown on to the United States. 

U.S. medical authorities in Japan say their 
supplies and personnel are adequate. 

The U.S. Army hospital on Okinawa has 
been expanded from 350 to 500 beds. The 
hospital has a sufficient staff, its administra- 
tors say. 

One of the key out-country hospitals han- 
dling wounded is Clark Air Base Hospital near 
Manila. At Clark some casualties remain, 
but others, usually critical cases that can be 
moved, are quickly transferred to other mili- 
tary hospitals in the Pacific area, including 
Honolulu and Formosa. Some are sent di- 
rectly to the United States. 

There are no serious shortages at Clark, 
but during such major battles as Ian Drang 
the hospital was jammed, and doctors and 
nurses sometimes worked for 48 hours with- 
out sleep. 

The most serious problem confronting 
Army doctors is wounded who require brain 
surgery. There are not many brain surgeons 
in the Army. 

Some U.S. doctors are attached to South 
Vietnamese units, and many American physi- 
cians serve as advisers to the Vietnamese. 
U.S. medical personnel also hold clinics in 
every village the Army passes through, pass- 
ing out medical supplies and treating every- 
thing from a scratch to surgery. Individ- 
ual treatments, a spokesman says, average 
20,000 to 30,000 a week. 


TARIFF CUT OF 50 PERCENT 
UNJUSTIFIED 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had strong misgivings about the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 and the 50-per- 
cent tariff reductions proposed under it. 
The tariff cuts would be across the board 
and very few items would be spared from 
the 50-percent cut. 

The act itself in no sense called for 
such a drastic operation. This was 
superimposed on it later by the Presi- 
dent’s Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations. 

The act itself contemplated something 
very different. The legislation called 
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for very extensive and detailed hearings 
by both the U.S. Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Trade Information. 
It called for the gathering of detailed 
information on the many tariff items, 
which is to say, the many products 
which would be subject to duty reduc- 
tions. The act spelled out the type of 
pertinent information that was to be 
developed in the public hearings. 

The hearings were indeed held—3 
years ago, or from December 1962 
through March 1963. Some 800 wit- 
nesses testified or sent in statements, 
including many Members of this House 
and the other body. The purpose was 
to gather full information for measur- 
ing the probable effect of tariff reduc- 
tions on different products. 

If a general tariff reduction across the 
board had been contemplated it would 
have been unthinkable for Congress to 
require such hearings or for the hear- 
ings actually to be held as they were 
held. It is obvious that the Congress 
had no intention of calling for a 50- 
percent cut across the board. Yet that, 
with minor exceptions, is precisely what 
was agreed to with the GATT represent- 
atives in a meeting held in May 1963, 
or nearly 3 years ago. 

The agreement with GATT placed the 
Congress in a ludicrous light and made 
of the public hearings held by the Tariff 
Commission and the Trade Information 
Committee an unaccountable exercise in 
the waste of time and money. It was 
worse. It broke faith with accepted 
procedure and upset the trust placed in 
legislative enactments. 

Mr. Speaker, these highhanded pro- 
cedures and the flouting of the statute 
have been enough to condemn the whole 
American participation in the Geneva 
negotiations. Congress should call for 
a correction, and insist that the unques- 
tionable intent of the law as reflected by 
the provisions I have mentioned be 
honored rather than brushed aside as 
so much chaff. If the Congress per- 
mits its laws to be thus interpreted at 
will by administrators there would be 
no need of legislating. 

This is not all. 

On the economic side a deep flaw in 
our trade statistics that has been pro- 
ducing deceptive effects about this 
country’s competitive position in foreign 
trade, is coming to light. The public has 
been led to believe that our position is 
so strong that we have succeeded in 
ringing up export surpluses of $5 to $7 
billion per year in recent years. This 
optimistic impression has been chal- 
lenged in recent times. I myself chal- 
lenged it in a statement on this floor last 
fall; and I am convinced that the United 
States is not in good shape in foreign 
markets, as measured by truly competi- 
tive exports. 

The one item of manufactured goods 
in which our exports have prospered has 
been machinery and industrial equip- 
ment; and this is accounted for by the 
large outflow of capital from this coun- 
try into production facilities in foreign 
countries, where labor costs are dis- 
tinctly lower than here. In manufac- 
tured items other than machinery our 
share of world markets has been shrink- 
ing. 
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We have also increased our exports of 
farm products, but the increase is ac- 
counted for wholly, not by our competi- 
tive advantage, but by governmental 
assistance. Shipments under foreign 
aid, the food for peace program, et cetera, 
have lifted our farm exports to record 
levels, but the American taxpayer has 
made up the difference between our 
costs and foreign prices. Therefore the 
evidence does not support any notion of 
our competitive superiority. 

If the proper corrections are made in 
our statistics we will find that our 
vaunted export surplus vanishes so far as 
it could be taken as evidence of our com- 
petitive standing in world markets. 

This being the case it is not possible 
to justify any serious tariff reductions at 
the present time, much less one of 50 
percent. 

Since our machinery exports indicate 
a competitive advantage perhaps that 
item could withstand a duty reduction; 
but we should not jeopardize scores of 
other important products on the ground 
that our exports of machinery are boom- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a joint 
resolution designed to correct the statis- 
tical practices complained of so that we 
may feel confident that the official 
statistics on which policy is based is 
sound rather than deceptive. 


CONGRESS SHOULD BE GENEROUS 
IN RECOGNIZING ITS OBLIGATION 
TO SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
our consideration of legislation to pro- 
vide education, training, and other read- 
justment benefits to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces, I think it is ap- 
propriate to call attention to a state- 
ment which I have filed with the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in behalf of 
the bill I have introduced, H.R. 12168, 
the Veterans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1966. 


The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHESTER MIZE 
TO VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE IN BE- 
HALF OF H.R. 12168, THE VETERANS’ EpU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE Act or 1966, FEBRUARY 
7. 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, the United States 
has always been generous with its veterans. 
The Congress and the people have always 
recognized that compulsory military serv- 
ice demands sacrifices on the part of those 
called upon to serve their country in times 
of peace as well as in times of war. Young 
men and women must leave their jobs, in- 
terrupt their educations, and disrupt their 
family lives in order to fill positions essen- 
tial to the national security. 

In the past we have helped compensate 
for these sacrifices through federally spon- 
sored programs. After World War II, it was 
the GI bill of rights; after the Korean con- 
flict it was the Korean bill of rights. These 
were programs to help the veteran continue 
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his education, retrain for his job, get his 
family into a home, or start a new business. 
They have cost billions of dollars, but we 
have accepted these costs as part of the 
price we have to pay to keep the Nation se- 
cure against the efforts of those who would 
destroy us or enslave us. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the billions we spent 
in these programs have returned additional 
billions to the economy from the better 
salaries of the better trained and the better 
educated veterans, 

Since the expiration of the Korean GI bill 
in January 1955, our country has still had 
compulsory military training because there 
has never been a time when we didn't need 
the services of GI's to carry out defense du- 
ties around the globe. We've referred to 
these periods of service as cold war duties 
even though they have had the habit of 
heating up now and then in Berlin, Lebanon, 
Quemoy and Matsu, Cuba, southeast Asia, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Legislation has been introduced as a cold 
war bill of rights and has passed the Senate. 
This legislation has strong support among 
Members of the House of Representatives, as 
witness the number of bills which have come 
before this committee. It is generally ac- 
cepted, although somewhat reluctantly by 
the administration, that the Nation provide 
readjustment benefits for our service men 
and women as long as we find it necessary to 
call them into the service of their country. 

We differ as to the degree of this assistance, 
however. In the introduction of my bill, I 
have joined with my colleagues who feel that 
we should include all veterans who have had 
at least 6 months of military service from 
February 1, 1955, to the termination of their 
compulsory service. Those who become eli- 
gible on the basis of their service would earn 
education or training time at the rate of 114 
days for each day of military service. A limit 
of 36 months would be placed upon the total 
amount of education and training to which 
a veteran would be entitled. He would have 
to start his program within 3 years after dis- 
charge and would be required to complete it 
within 8 years after discharge. 

Funds would be provided to each eligible 
veteran to help him pursue a program of edu- 
cation and training, full time or part time. 
The allowances could be used toward defray- 
ing the costs of subsistence, tuition, fees, 
supplies, books, and equipment. Funds 
would also be available should the veteran 
choose a program of on-the-job training or 
on-the-farm training. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which I and several _ 
of my colleagues have introduced, does not 
differ in principle from the other bills which 
have been introduced. It recognizes the 
obligation we have to the men and women 
we call into the armed services. Our bill is 
more generous in many respects than the 
other bills, but certainly this is no time to 
be niggardly, especially in view of what our 
service personnel are being asked to face in 
Vietnam. I would hope that the generous 
provisions incorporated in H.R. 12168 would 
be ones which would prevail in the legisla- 
tion adopted by the 89th Congress. Although 
generous, the provisions are reasonable, and 
are partial compensation to the few who have 
had to make sacrifices in defense of the many 
who can remain at home, stay on their jobs 
or continue their educations, enjoy their 
families and risk neither life nor limb in 
their pursuit of happiness. 


HARVEST LOSSES RESULTING FROM 
TERMINATION OF BRACERO PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following summarization 
of a report by the University of Cali- 
fornia relating to harvest losses as a re- 
sult of the termination of the bracero 
program. 

The report may be summarized as fol- 
lows: What does it all add up to? Just 
this. While gross revenues may have in- 
creased, net income dropped almost $140 
million in high labor use crops. Most 
of this was caused by tremendous in- 
creases in production and harvest costs 
brought about by inefficient labor, high 
turnover, as well as wage increases. 

The report follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA REPORT SUBMITTED 

TO STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE CONFIRMS 

GROWER HARVEST LOSSES 


From the start of the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s experiment to relocate city unem- 
ployed in seasonal farm jobs last year * * * 
agriculture warned that unless adequate sup- 
plies of labor were available when and where 
they were needed, there would be losses— 
losses not only to agriculture but to the en- 
tire economy. 

Secretary Wirtz assured agriculture and 
the public that there would be no “rot- 
ting of crops in the fields” if agriculture co- 
operated with and adhered to his criteria. 
To the best of its ability agriculture did 
cooperate, in the face of constantly chang- 
ing rules and demands by the Department 
of Labor. Only when it became apparent 
that continued cooperation would not pro- 
duce needed workers, in spite of huge re- 
cruiting costs, did some industries, such 
as citrus, decide that they would try to solve 
their problems without any help from the 
Secretary of Labor. As one grower said, 
“If we're going to go broke, we're going to 
do it on our own terms.” 

As the season progressed, it soon was real- 
ized that this was a season without parallel 
in the memory of most growers. The weather 
cooperated with the Secretary to an extent 
beyond belief. The Department and its sup- 
porters began to minimize the losses that 
were being sustained. They said, “perhaps 
some crops were lost, but the price increases 
. will more than compensate for any losses.” 
As a result the public was lulled into be- 
lieving the experiments were working. 

Even the Governor got into the act and 
pointed to a new high in cash receipts—$3.7 
billion—as proof that agriculture has sur- 
vived the crisis without serious losses. 

All along, growers had been cautioning 
that increased gross returns did not mean 
increases in net returns, that the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s experiments were costing 
huge amounts of money, and that general 
statements should not be used to prove 
specific points. As one State board of agri- 
culture member said, “The release of gen- 
eralities is confusing the public, and in- 
furiating the farmer.” 

Because of the claims and the counter- 
claims, the board of agriculture asked the 
University of California to survey the results 
of the 1965 harvest season in California. The 
result of this survey was presented to the 
board last week at the same time as a report 
on a survey conducted by the State depart- 
ment of agriculture. These two reports 
showed a reduction of $139.9 million in net 
income to a group of high-labor-use crops in 
California with $90 million of this directly 
due to increased production and harvesting 
costs. 

The asparagus industry, as an example, 
where a longer fresh harvest season and 
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sharply higher prices were cited as compen- 
sating growers for any losses of crop that 
might have occurred. The University of Cali- 
fornia survey showed, on the contrary, a re- 
duction of $2.4 million in net income, much 
of it from the fact that growers abandoned 
several thousand acres in the middle of the 
season. The report said, “Generally growers 
may plow out more than a normal number 
of acres when (1) the weather is poor, 
(2) market prices are low, or (3) labor is in 
short supply.” It continued to say that, “In 
1965, the weather was good and the domestic 
and export market outlooks were excellent,” 
but that “harvest labor costs increased ap- 
proximately 46 percent.” In other words, 
neither weather nor markets caused loss of 
crop or acreage reductions, only labor is left 
as the cause of the loss of crop and income 
to the grower. 

The University of California survey further 
documented a $3.1 million increase in the 
cost of harvesting and hauling lemons and a 
$7.9 million reduction in net income to lemon 
growers and, it added, “growers failed to ob- 
tain the additional workers needed to prevent 
deterioration of quality,” but the report said 
that it had made no attempt to measure the 
loss to growers from fruit left on the trees 
too long,” nor from “spoilage of mature fruit 
in storage and in transit“ caused by the labor 
shortage and inefficient workers. So, com- 
plete as the report is, there were still addi- 
tional losses directly caused by the shortage 
of qualified labor, and having a direct effect 
on the economy of California. 

The report added that strawberry growers 
“did not keep fields properly picked to main- 
tain quality” and that they “diverted large 
quantities of overmature and poorly picked 
berries to the processing outlets.” It said 
growers were unable to take advantage of a 
reduction in crop which should normally 
mean a higher price because “a large propor- 
tion of the volume shipped to the fresh mar- 
ket was below normal quality,” according to 
inspection records, and “increased imports 
from Mexico” which “reached an estimated 
4.515 million pounds of fresh berries” in 1965, 
more than eight times the volume of fresh 
fruit shipped in 1960, and almost a million 
pounds more than 1964. Both the poor 
quality fruit picked by inexperienced help 
and the movement of the crop to Mexico are 
facts that agriculture maintained through- 
out the season and now are confirmed for all 
to see. 

In commenting upon the tomato season, 
the one bright spot in the high labor use 
crops, the University of California research- 
ers said, “The 1965 season was an unusual 
one for the California canning tomato indus- 
try.” They added that “uncertainty about 
availability of harvest labor discouraged 
many growers from planting in early 1965. 
Late in the planting season the Secretary of 
Labor indicated that the tomato crop would 
not be lost because of lack of labor. Encour- 
aged, growers increased their plantings late 
in the season.” 

The almost incredible good fortune which 
permitted this late crop to be harvested with- 
out loss brought forth this remark from the 
University of California economists: The 
California tomato growing season is usually 
ended by the fall rains, which may come any 
time from mid-October on. In 1965, the 
rainy season did not begin until well into 
November. Late plantings of tomatoes ma- 
tured and were available for harvest.” The 
report also took recognition of the fact that 
“there were periods when labor shortages 
caused harvest losses in early tomatoes” pri- 
marily in the Merced area. 

The report confirmed that labor shortages 
“caused harvest losses in asparagus, straw- 
berries, brussels sprouts, and early tomatoes,” 
and it said “local labor shortages for the 
1965 deciduous and citrus fruit harvests 
caused harvest to lag behind the usual har- 
vest pattern, resulting in some individual 
grower losses.” 
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The survey did not attempt to place dollar 
values on these losses, but where records 
were shown, strawberries worth $4.1 million 
were grown and not harvested in addition 
to losses because of poor quality, and aspara- 
gus worth $1.8 million was unharvested in 
addition to 6,500 acres plowed out during the 
harvest season. Allied industry suffered 
nearly $4 million additional losses because 
of the reduced volume in just these two 
crops, the survey indicated, proving once 
again—agriculture was right when it said 
that the great social experiment was going to 
cost the economy of California millions of 
dollars. 


STATE BOARD FAILS TO TAKE ACTION ON RESO- 
LUTION SUPPORTING IMPERIAL VALLEY LAND- 
OWNERS 


The State board of agriculture failed to 
take a stand on a resolution opposing Depart- 
ment of Interior efforts to enforce 160-acre 
limitations in the Imperial Valley. 

The decision was made after the board 
heard several witnesses who said the limita- 
tion should be maintained to encourage 
family farming. The chairman announced 
he was appointing a subcommittee of Ernest 
Hatch, Leo Giobetti, and J. J, Crossetti to 
study the matter. 

Earlier the board had heard an Imperial 
Valley farmer and member of the board say 
that the threat of the limitation already had 
depreciated land values in the valley. He 
said efforts to impose the limitation were 
“trying to turn the clock back 100 years” and 
that they had “struck fear into the valley.” 

The resolution under consideration had 
been offered to the board by representatives 
of the Imperial Resources Associates at the 
previous meeting. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS UNDER RESPON- 
SIBLE ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. 
RALPH M. PAIEWONSKY 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include a speech 
of the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure that many of our colleagues 
have enjoyed travel in the Virgin Islands 
of the United States and have been im- 
pressed not alone with the jewel-like 
beauty of these islands, but also with the 
progress being made in them under the 
responsible administration of Gov. Ralph 
M. Paiewonsky. 

Governor Paiewonsky has led the Vir- 
gin Islands in their forward march since 
April 5, 1961, when he first took office. 
On January 17, 1966, Governor Paiewon- 
sky delivered his state of the territory 
message to the Seventh Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands in which he presented his 
legislative program for continued prog- 
ress in the islands. I am sure that our 
colleagues would want to have the Gov- 
ernor’s thought-provoking message avail- 
able for future reference in connection 
with congressional responsibilities for 
the Virgin Islands. The message follows: 
STATE OF THE TERRITORY MESSAGE OF GOV. 

RALPH M. PAIZEWONSKY TO THE SEVENTH 

LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, REGULAR 

SESSION, JANUARY 17, 1966 

Mr. President, honorable members of the 
seventh legislature, my fellow Virgin Island- 
ers, it is almost 5 years since I took the oath 
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of office as Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and many of the promises we made and the 
programs we pledged for our people then have 
been fulfilled or are in process of fulfillment. 
When I recall that inaugural day and re- 
member the obstacles that confronted us, I 
marvel at the progress we have made, and I 
humbly thank God for giving us the strength 
and the purpose to have accomplished so 
much. We needed so many things—housing, 
help for the aged and infirm, upgrading of 
education and expanded educational facili- 
ties, promotion of tourism, and diversifica- 
tion of the economy. We needed zoning, 
planning, water, power, airport development, 
slum clearance, and harbor improvement, to 
name but a few. 

We pledged to build a better place here in 
the Virgin Islands for ourselves and for to- 
day's children, as well as tomorrow's. We 
knew we had to move forcefully and quick- 
ly, recognizing that when the youngest child 
of the islands has to manhood, we 
will be judged by what we provided now for 
his health, his education, his chance for a 
better home, a better opportunity and a 
better life. 

Now, almost 5 years later, we can see that 
these have been unprecedented and fruitful 
years—years of growth, of giant economic 
strides and social gains—and we gratefully 
acknowledge and pay tribute to the many 
people who have played a part in this event- 
ful journey. 

We have had help from a host of dedicated, 
hard-working, responsible members of our 
executive branch, our public servants. 

We have had cooperation from a multi- 
tude of private citizens and interested of- 
ficials of the Federal Government. 

We have good fortune to be blessed with 
the natural beauty and benefits of a sunny 
clime, at a time when people have become 
travel wise and vacation conscious. 

And we have had the advantage of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Great Society program now 
being implemented here in the Virgin Islands 
in every possible way. 

Most of all, we have the advantage of a 
responsible, forward-looking legislature and 
legislative program. You have recognized 
your duty to the people of the Virgin Islands 
and you have, through conscientious 
thought, exhaustive study and long hours of 
work, amassed a legislative record unsur- 
passed in Virgin Islands history. The far- 
reaching programs of this administration 
could never have been carried out without 
your support. 

Gentlemen, as I see it, we are—you and 
I—partners for progress in the Virgin Islands. 
It is my job to report to you on the state 
of the territory, but it is the task of all of 
us to strive for the constant improvement of 
our islands. Because we all have done our 
part and continue to do so with unremitting 
energy and dedication, I can report to you 
today that the state of the territory con- 
tinues to be excellent. 

The state of the territory is excellent be- 
cause we have been partners for economic 
progress. Local government revenues, in- 
cluding Internal Revenue matching funds, 
totaled almost $29 million in fiscal 1965 as 
compared with $24,800,000 in 1964, and the 
trend of increased revenues continued dur- 
ing the first half of fiscal 1966. Per capita 
income has exceeded $2,000, a new high for 
the islands and the highest in the Carib- 
bean. Bank assets continue to soar, up 
35 percent to over $90 million. Tourism and 
employment are at all-time highs and wage 
scales continue upward. Over half a mil- 
lion visitors came to our islands last year, 
spending $54 million, $6 million more than 
the previous year. We are building a sound, 
broad-based economy that continues to ex- 
pand at unprecedented rates. 

The state of the territory is excellent be- 
cause we have been partners for progress in 
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education. A total of 92 classrooms and 26 
special facilities have been constructed in 
the past 4 years. Curriculum study and de- 
velopment, teacher training, and the teacher- 
pupil ratio are vastly improved. We are em- 
barked on a program of preschool training 
and adult education. We have provided a 
teacher pay incentive plan and with Federal 
help are working on the dropout problem 
and apprenticeship training. We have grad- 
uated the first class of our College of the 
Virgin Islands, which continues to expand 
in number of students and courses offered. 

Most important of all, we have embarked 
on a school construction program that is ex- 
pected to provide an additional 113 class- 
rooms by this fall, to be financed through 
funds from the highly successful recent bond 
issue program. 

We also have been partners for progress in 
health and social welfare. There have been 
no epidemics in recent years and immuniza- 
tion programs continue to prevent the out- 
break of communicable diseases. Our pub- 
lic health programs are being continually 
expanded and our hospital facilities im- 
proved. We have provided the community 
with a new youth-care center and a day- 
care center for preschool children. And we 
have, with Federal funds, begun work expe- 
rience and training programs for persons 
unable to support themselves or their fam- 
ilies, 

And we have been partners for progress in 
housing. Thousands of Virgin Islanders 
have been relocated into safe and sanitary 
new apartments and homes through Federal 
and local programs. Five hundred addi- 
tional low-rental units are in the planning 
and execution stage. The need for middie- 
income housing is also being met, with the 
first project of 128 units to be dedicated next 
month, Private construction continues to 
be encouraged and urban renewal programs 
planned. In all areas, public and private, 
we hope to continue to provide more than 
1,000 housing units per year until all blight 
and substandard housing has been elimi- 
nated. More and more, we will avail our- 
selves of federally sponsored programs to 
provide the moneys necessary to complete 
this gigantic task. 

The year just ended has been a year of 
many accomplishments, a memorable year 
in many ways. 

In June we were honored by the visit of 
Mrs. Lyndon B, Johnson, whose warmth and 
eloquence captured the hearts of us all. Her 
address at the first commencement exercise 
of the College of the Virgin Islands focused 
national attention on our educational en- 
deavors. z 

In November, we welcomed the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, HusBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, to the dedication of our new 
water and power plant. Once again, the eyes 
of the Nation turned to the Virgin Islands 
and highlighted our progress in providing for 
our basic needs. 

Throughout the year, distinguished visitors 
from the United States and other countries 
of the world have come here to see and enjoy 
our “showplace of democracy.” 

The year 1965 also saw the culmination of 
4 years of effort to persuade the Congress to 
grant us the “2-to-1" customs advantage 
we needed for our tourism industry. The 
enactment of the special provision in our 
favor was recognition of the fact that most 
of every dollar spent here remains within our 
Nation’s economy. It was a notable achieve- 
ment for the islands. 

This was the year in which jet service to 
St. Thomas, via St. Croix, was approved, and 
beginning on January 21, we will see an 
ever-increasing flow of direct flights to fur- 
ther enhance our tourism efforts. Allocations 
were approved by the Federal Aviation Agency 
for improvement of airport facilities on both 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, and plans are 
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under consideration for a first-class jet air- 
port on the east end of St. Thomas to provide 
for our future needs. 

The year 1965 saw important steps taken 
in the transfer of the major responsibilities 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation to the ter- 
ritorlal government. Power generating facili- 
ties on St. Croix and St. Thomas were turned 
over to the Virgin Islands Water and Power 
Authority. We assumed management re- 
sponsibility for the Harry S. Truman Airport 
and the submarine base, and about 1,000 
acres of Virgin Islands Corporation land on 
St. Croix was designated for transfer to the 
local government to be used for education, 
housing, and health facilities. 

The year 1965 will be remembered as the 
year the islands celebrated their first bond 
issue. More than $5 million in bonds were 
successfully sold to help finance school con- 
struction and the acquisition of land and 
planning for two medical centers and water 
facilities. 

We will remember it also as the time when 
we acted to conserve and develop our natural 
resources. A bill was passed to control the 
use of underground water and to establish 
a water resources commission. A pilot pro- 
gram already has been established on St. 
Croix to utilize the underground water there. 
Together with our plans for desalinization, 
we will be permanently assured of an ade- 
quate supply of potable water. We are proud 
to point out, also, that our new soil con- 
servation bill has been described by officials 
* the Soil Conservation Service as a model 
aw. 

Farmers will recall 1965 as the year when 
relief from the prolonged drought came to 
them in the form of 134 tons of feed grain 
from the Federal Government and 400 tons 
from the local government. 

This was the year in which delegates to 
the Virgin Islands Convention presented 
their recommendations for greater self-gov- 
ernment to the Federal Government. Before 
the year ended, one of their recommenda- 
tions, and a much needed one, to let legisla- 
tors set their own salaries, was enacted by 
the Congress. 

The year marked the beginning of an in- 
tensive beautification campaign with the 
goal of making the Virgin Islands the most 
beautiful in the Caribbean. With the help 
of a legislative appropriation and the co- 
operation of many private citizens, planting, 
painting, and cleanup already have begun. 

This was the year when the islands indus- 
trial development program brought many 
new businesses and industries, among them 
a huge new oil refinery in St. Croix to add 
to the growing industrial complex there and 
provide the diversification and job oppor- 
tunities that are needed for a continued 
broadbased, sound economy. 

And it was the year that brought Federal 
approval and implementation of nine anti- 
poverty programs for the Virgin Islands. 
They included a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program, Head Start, a preschool training 
experience and an unskilled worker training 
program. Grants totaled $567,000 and appli- 
cations are being reviewed for four addi- 
tional programs totaling $566,000. 

But though the year just past had many 
favorable highlights, it also focused atten- 
tion on some major problems that still exist. 

One of these is the problem of alien labor 
and the fact that our situation here is 
unique and different from similar problems 
that exist on the continent. Our objective 
is to provide employers with all the workers 
they need in this expanding economy but 
at the same time to see that qualified resi- 
dent-citizens are given first preference. We 
must, also, remember that the worker, 
whether he be alien or citizen, needs a liv- 
ing wage and that by raising his standard 
of living, we raise the overall standard of 
living for the islands. To cope with the 
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problem we have created a separate Depart- 
ment of Labor and have held meetings be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Labor and De- 
partment of Interior officials and employers 
here. I am confident that with thorough 
study, quiet reasoning and effective compro- 
mise we will arrive at a solution that will be 
satisfactory to all. 

We are also facing a problem in those in- 
dustries attracted here by the provisions of 
section 301 of the Tariff Act which gave the 
islands the opportunity to develop its own 
industry through the offering of certain 
tariff concessions. However, similar type in- 
dustries in the United States enjoying the 
protection of a high tariff, have come to con- 
sider the 301 provision as unfair and have 
sought legislation in the Congress to abolish 
the privileges our firms enjoy. Though we 
are against the restraint of free trade, we 
realized a compromise was necessary if we 
were to save our woolen textile and watch 
assembly firms and the jobs of their em- 
ployees. We needed to satisfy industries 
in the United States and the Congress and 
at the same time allow our firms the chance 
to fairly prosper. This has now been done 
in the form of statutory quota restrictions 
on goods produced here for export to the 
mainland. Though there are still problems 
to be resolved under the 301 section, we are 
hopeful that through discussion and under- 
standing, we will arrive at a proper solution. 

I have touched on only a few of the high- 
lights of this past year and the years of this 
administration. The full and complete re- 
port of the departments and agencies of the 
executive branch, compiled as an annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior for fiscal 
year 1965, is appended to this message so 
that you may have a more detailed picture 
of our progress for that period. 

Now, let us put aside the past, successful 
as it has been, and let us look to the future, 
a future that holds even greater promise 
for us all. We have been partners for prog- 
ress thus far. Now, together, we must re- 
double our efforts to complete the job that 
was begun 5 years ago. 

In all of our planning, in all of our efforts 
we have stressed time and time again the 
need for excellence in every program, the 
importance of equality in every achievement. 
Our resolve in this pursuit of excellence 
continues strong. 

Our President has pointed out that we are 
only at the beginning of the road to the 
Great Society. “Ahead now,” he said, “is a 
summit where freedom from the wants of 
the body can fulfill the needs of the spirit.” 

Together, we must climb to that great 
height, together we must reach that sum- 
mit. 

In the coming year, I will propose many 
specific new programs and the continuance 
of many already underway. But I would aiso 
propose to you now, paraphrasing the words 
of President Johnson, these major goals of 
our own Great Society. 

I propose that we continue our program 
of educational excellence to insure every 
Virgin Islands child the fullest development 
of his mind and skills. 

I propose that we continue our attack on 
sickness and infirmity and strive to provide 
the most advanced medical care for our 
people. 

I propose that we seek every means, ex- 
plore every area to provide as quickly as 
possible the rest of the adequate housing 
these islands need. 

I propose that we do all in our power to 
add to the beauty and cleanliness of our 
islands and the comfort and well-being of 
its inhabitants. 

I propose that we make new efforts to 
control and prevent crime and to halt de- 
linquency whenever it appears. 

I propose that we honor and support the 
achievements of thought and the creation 
of art. 
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I propose that we make an all-out cam- 
paign against waste and inefficiency. 

And I propose that we continue to be 
partners for progress in realizing these lofty 
aims. 

More specifically, I believe we will be 
partners for progress in urging the Congress 
of the United States to grant us greater self- 
government. Our Virgin Islands Convention 
delegates have asked no more than we de- 
serve, principally the election of our own 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, the 
proper reapportionment of the legislative dis- 
tricts, representation in the Congress through 
a Delegate or Resident Commissioner, 
the right to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in national elections, and the abolish- 
ment of the Presidential veto over local 
laws. United, we must press for the adop- 
tion of these proposals. 

I believe we will be partners for progress 
as we embark on a massive roadbuilding 
and street improvement program. In the 
past, large sums of our annual revenues 
were, of necessity, devoted to programs of 
home and school construction, health facility 
expansion and water and power needs. While 
we recognized the need for better roads, 
the funds were just not available. But now 
damage from the unusually heavy rains has 
added to the need and the program can no 
longer be put aside. Fortunately, increased 
Federal aid and our recent bond sale will 
help provide moneys for our housing, health, 
water and power expansion, thereby freeing 
some local moneys for other uses. Iam going 
to ask that we spend $1 million in St. 
Thomas, $720,000 in St. Croix, and $225,000 
in St. John for roadbuilding this year. Our 
gasoline tax revenues will provide another 
half million dollars for this purpose. We are 
going to use all means at our disposal, in- 
cluding private contractors where their com- 
petitive bids will save us money, to ac- 
complish this task. 

We know, too, that there have been com- 
plaints and problems in the collection of 
garbage and trash. This has been due pri- 
marily to a shortage of proper equipment 
and personnel, further handicapped by the 
fact that we are disposing of an amount of 
garbage equivalent to that of a city four 
times the size of our towns’ population. 
Steps are being taken and considerable funds 
are being recommended in the new budget 
for necessary equipment so that we can look 
forward to marked improvement this year. 

I believe we will be partners for progress 
in a continued attack on substandard hous- 
ing and the furtherance of public housing, 
new middle income housing and urban re- 
newal programs. With the help of the Fed- 


. eral Government we are going to continue 


to expand our public housing programs, act- 
ing to acquire additional land for this pur- 
pose on both St. Croix and St. Thomas. We 
are going to take a new look at our urban 
renewal programs with a view toward bet- 
ter utilization of acquired land for housing 
purposes, and we are going to plan and build 
two 221 D-3 middle income housing projects, 
one in Christiansted and another in Fred- 
eriksted, similar to the project now nearing 
completion on St. Thomas. We are going to 
ask you to improve mortgage financing to 
make it easier for our people to own their 
own homes. We will not rest in this en- 
deavor until all Virgin Islanders have an op- 
portunity to live in decent dwellings. 

In addition to acquiring land for housing 
we must move to acquire the necessary pri- 
vate land for our proposed St. Thomas jet 
airport and to increase our holdings of pub- 
lic beach land for recreational purposes. 
And we must further strengthen and expand 
our recreational program and facilities. 

This year, we must complete the detailed 
building plans and arrange for the financing 
of our two multimillion-dollar medical cen- 
ters, designed to provide our Islands with 
modern and adequate medical facilities. 
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Each center will include a 250-bed general 
hospital, a 60- to 75-bed wing for long-term, 
chronically ill patients and a new public 
health clinic. Plans also call for a school of 
nursing and a student nurses residence. The 
construction of these centers will be made 
possible from various sources including an- 
nual capital appropriations, through the sale 
of general obligation bonds, and Federal aid. 

This year will also see the initiation of the 
college building program when the college 
library, the first building of our future 
campus, will be constructed. It will have an 
eventual capacity of 100,000 volumes. A 
women’s residence hall for 80 students will 
also be built to be followed by a cultural 
center, men’s residence hall and a classroom 
building. 

The need for highly qualified Virgin Is- 
lands teachers impels us to be partners for 
progress in teacher training, in working out 
a program that will properly prepare a suffi- 
cient number of our high school graduates 
for a teaching career here in the Virgin Is- 
lands. We must act to achieve this end 
quickly but without sacrificing the high 
standards of educational excellence that 
have been a part of all of our programs in 
the field of education in the past 5 years. 

In this regard, I’m sure we will also con- 
tinue to support the fine work of the depart- 
ment of education in the fields of vocational 
training and rehabilitation, adult education, 
library improvement and curriculum devel- 
opment. One program in this latter cate- 
gory deserves our particular attention. We 
need to expand our Caribbean marine biology 
program in which our high school students 
are introduced to the wonders of the marine- 
life surrounding their islands. The experi- 
ment already has been proven a success in 
its initial program and could lead eventually 
to professional training in the science of ma- 
rine biology and career opportunities for 
many of our youth. 

We can look forward to two new facilities 
for our senior citizens. Moneys have been 
allocated for the construction of a new Queen 
Louise Home for the Aged that will double 
the size of the present facility. The other, 
a federally financed project to be constructed 
near the Paul M. Pearson Gardens apart- 
ments at Long Bay, will provide 84 units for 
the elderly. A delay in the start of this 
home, the first of its type to be built under 
public housing, has now been overcome and 
ground-breaking should take place in a few 
months. 

Our newly created department of labor 
has undertaken an intensive recruiting pro- 
gram to induce skilled and trained Virgin 
Islanders and other American citizens now 
living on the mainiand to come and make 
the Virgin Islands their home. The vast 
changes that have taken place here and the 
new opportunities available are expected to 
bring back many of our most talented Virgin 
Islanders. 

We need to deal effectively with the flood- 
ing problem now being caused by the un- 
usually heavy rains. To this end, we have 
requested implementation of a congressional 
resolution, permitting the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers to design a flood control plan. 

We take great pride in the Peace Corps’ 
establishment of a permanent training cen- 
ter on St. Croix, the only one of its type, now 
training groups of up to 200 teachers a year. 
We believe so strongly in the aims and pur- 
poses of the Corps we will ask that a similar 
center be set up on St. Thomas and sug- 
gest that the facilities and services of the 
College of the Virgin Islands continue to be 
utilized in the training program. 

We will also continue to press for authori- 
zation to form our own National Guard unit 
in keeping with the islands’ growth and our 
belief that we are eligible for additional self- 
government. 

We are going to ask for adoption of plan- 
ning board recommendations for major im- 
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provements in the Christiansted area. 
These are to include a major harbor devel- 
opment together with a shoreline drive, am- 
ple parking, and beach and recreational areas. 
A bypass road for trucks and heavy vehicles 
to relieve the possibility of traffic conges- 
tion will also be necessary. These plans are 
well advanced and will soon be released for 
a pubic hearing and public discussion before 
final adoption and implementaton. Projects 
at Crown Bay and Long Bay on St. Thomas 
will also proceed once clear title to these 
submerged lands is obtained. 

I believe we will be partners for progress 
in assisting farmers who want to take part 
in a new agricultural program. If we are to 
retain and improve this important sector of 
the economy we must help provide the ma- 
chinery, tools, chemicals, marketing aid and 
advice necessary to carry out the new and 
diversified programs we envision. The re- 
sponsibility for the expansion and readjust- 
ment of agriculture is ours and we plan to 
meet it. 

We will press for the further transfer of 
lands and facilities that can be better utilized 
by the local government; land still held in 
St. Croix by the Virgin Islands Corporation, 
and the transfer of Bourne Field, the sub- 
marine base, and Crown Bay lands on St. 
Thomas. And we shall continue to plan for 
two new, complete government centers 
through our urban renewal program, one in 
the barracks yard area of St. Thomas and 
the other in the water gut area of Christian- 
sted on St. Croix. They will be designed to 
centralize the executive branch departments, 
providing greater efficlency and economy. 

My budget proposals, which will be sub- 
mitted to you shortly, will call for total oper- 
ating expenditures of $35,600,000, or about 
$6,200,000 more than total operating appro- 
priations of the current fiscal year. Major 
increases amounting to close to $5,200,000 
are in the department of education, the de- 
partment of public works, the department of 
health, and the department of public safety. 
My capital budget proposal will be $6,750,000, 
major appropriations being recommended 
for power, for roads and streets, for utilities, 
and for airport improvements. We will antic- 
ipate local revenues of $29,500,000; revenues 
from new medicare program of $500,000; a 
carryover of $700,000 from this fiscal year, 
and Federal matching funds of $11,750,000, 
of which we shall earmark $5 million for edu- 
cational improvement. The operating and 
capital budgets being submitted will total 
$42,350,000. 

I am proud to point out once again that 
the Virgin Islands continues to be a leader 
in the field of human relations. The peace 
and harmony in which men of all races, 
creeds, and national origins live and work 
here together is a lesson for all the world to 
view. When minor civil rights incidents do 
occur, they are quickly resolved in a spirit of 
harmony and good will. 

Finally, I believe we will be partners for 
progress in implementing President John- 
son’s new and continuing Great Society pro- 
grams. We are aware that there will be addi- 
tions, changes, and new opportunities for our 
islands under housing, economic opportunity, 
antipoverty, education, medicare, and cul- 
tural programs. I shall ask for your support 
in seeing that the Virgin Islands receives its 
share of Federal funds to be made available 
in these areas. 

I have touched on only a few of the major 
areas of effort for the year ahead. Other im- 
portant programs and improvements will be 
introduced for your approval throughout the 
session, Many of these are included in a 
list of proposed legislation appended to this 
message. 

I would be less than frank with you if I 
did not admit that the road ahead will not 
be easy. 
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I would be less than honest with myself 
if I did not admit there will be many prob- 
lems along the way. 

But though we are concerned over the difi- 
culties that lie ahead, we are fully confi- 
dent of their final solution. 

Though we are ever mindful of the lessons 
of the past, we will continue to look ahead 
to what the future will bring. 

Though we are humble before God as His 
servant and the servant of the people of the 
Virgin Islands, we are proud of what we have 
done, of the record of this administration. 

The cornerstone on which we began to 
build our island's Great Society was excel- 
lence. It will remain such in all our future 
endeavors. 

Now we begin our joint efforts on behalf 
of this growing territory. As we venture 
into the year 1966 with high optimism and 
hope, I offer this prayer to guide you in your 
deliberations, written by Stephen Vincent 
Benet and a favorite of the late United 
Nations Ambassador, Adlai Stevenson: 

“Lord, grant us a common faith that man 
shall know bread and peace—that he shall 
know justice and righteousness, freedom 
and security, an equal opportunity and an 
equal chance to do his best, not only in our 
own land but throughout the world. And in 
that faith, let us march toward the clean 
world our hands can make.“ 

May God watch over you in your endeavors. 


APPENDIX A—List or IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 
To BE RECOMMENDED BY THE GOVERNOR 


1. Amendment to Altona community de- 
velopment law. 

2. Amendment to watch production tax 
law. 

3. Amendment to law for purchase of por- 
tion of Sara Hill for airport purposes. 

4. Additional road fund appropriations. 

5. Rules and regulations to implement 
building code. 

6. Adoption of official zoning maps. 

7. Amendments to zoning and subdivision 
laws and zoning and subdivision regulations, 

8. Resolution urging the participation of 
the Virgin Islands in Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

9. Amendments to unemployment insur- 
ance law for participation in Federal-State 
program, 

10. Amendments to unemployment insur- 
ance law to facilitate collections of delin- 
quent contributions. 

11. Purchase of land from the United 
States for home for the elderly. 

12. Child abuse law. 

13. Council of arts law. 

14. Amendments to child labor law. 

15. New medical fee bill. 

16. Provision of additional funds for im- 
provements to existing hospitals. 

17. Teachers education and training law. 

18. FAA grant offer, Alexander Hamilton 
Airport. 

19. FAA grant offer, Harry S. Truman 
Airport. 

20. Bribery of public officers. 

21. Amendments to pay plan. 

22. Mortgage financing and redemption of 
mortgages laws. 

23. New housing programs. 

24. Creation of new agency to manage air- 
ports. 

25. Regulation of billboards. 

26. Disposition of public records. 

27. Amendment to the industrial incentive 
act. 

28. Settling of claims. 

29. Citizens advisory commission on aging. 

30. New pharmacy code. 

31. Participation in Caribbean Economic 
Development Agency. 

32. Liberalization of workmen’s compensa- 
tion law to include firemen. 

33. Control of temporary water contain- 
ers. 
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34. Transfer of marshals to municipal 
court. 

35. Survey and planning applications, 
urban renewal: 

(a) Hill Street, Frederiksted. 

(b) Gallows Bay, Christiansted. 

(c) Ross Yard, St. Thomas. 

36, Transfer of bureau of recreation to de- 
partment of agriculture. 

37. Transfer of veterinary services to the 
department of agriculture. 

38. Amendments to banking law. 


INDEPENDENCE OF SBA SUPPORTED 
IN STATEMENTS OF LEADERS 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us are deeply disturbed over 
recurring rumors that there is a plan 
afoot to rob the Small Business Admin- 
istration of its independence by making 
it a subordinate part of the Department 
of Commerce. 

I feel that it is most important for us 
to recall at this time that SBA was 
established because small business need- 
ed a one-stop agency that could con- 
centrate on the problems of small busi- 
ness. The Small Business Act itself is 
a declaration of independence of SBA. 

It is also important to recall that dur- 
ing the debate on the establishment of 
SBA, President Johnson—then Senator 
Johnson, of course—said this: 

This bill would place the small business 
activities of the Government under two 
major Departments—Treasury and Com- 
merce, and yet, practically all of us sub- 
scribe to the principle that a small business 
agency cannot be effective unless it is inde- 
pendent. 


It is also important that we remem- 
ber the comment of the late President 
Kennedy as a Senator on SBA: 

First, such an agency must be truly inde- 
pendent and not subject to the veto power 
of the Commerce and Treasury Departments. 
Experience has shown that such independ- 
ence is necessary to give small business an 
effective voice in the Government. 


Vice President HUMPHREY in a state- 
ment concerning SBA, made this com- 
ment: 

I say we are not going to have the friend- 
ship of small business if we allow the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have too much to say about the 
definite standards to be set with respect to 
small business, because I do not believe either 
one of them is particularly noteworthy as a 
champion of small business enterprise. 


Over the years the leadership of this 
Nation has consistently felt that SBA 
must be independent if it is to meet the 
needs and help solve the problems of 
small business. The Department of 
Commerce is considered to be big-busi- 
ness oriented—and the small-business 
assistance program there would be a 
stepchild, hoping for crumbs from the 
big business table. 

Mr. Speaker SBA should remain an 
independent agency. 
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HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to concur very heartily in the 
comments of our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evs], of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House. This is, indeed, a very im- 
portant decision we are facing. The 
small business agency can render a very 
fine functional service to our small busi- 
nessmen of the country if it is able to re- 
tain its independence. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CONTE. I also want to commend 
our colleague, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, for his forceful statement here 
today and wish to join with him and 
with the gentleman from Indiana in their 
remarks in opposition to the merging 
of the small business agency with the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would just like to say in con- 
clusion that this is not a new struggle. 
It is one that has been going on for a 
long time and even during the Eisen- 
hower years there was this same effort 
made. I resisted it at that time and I 
resist it now. 


LEGITIMATE PRIDE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States today has problems 
which it will be delighted to solve. 

In dealing with problems, we usually 
assume that they are all the dark, dreary 
kind where the answers lie out in the un- 
known. But our at-home problems in- 
clude the “happy” ones of labor shortages 
and inadequate plant facilities. 

In commenting on this situation, the 
Christian Science Monitor declared that 
we can face our international problems 
“fortified on the home front by an al- 
most fantastic rise in economic power 
and well-being.” 

It adds that “the American people can 
take deep and legitimate pride in the 
proof which they have given of what a 
free people in a free economy can do.” 

Many of my colleagues will want to 
turn their attention to some of our 
“happy” problems, with which we feel 
fully capable of dealing, and I, therefore, 
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submit this article for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 
Up, UP, Ur 

Heated by the Vietnamese war, 1966 may 
turn out to be one of America’s most difficult 
years on the international scene since the 
end of World War II. But if it is, the United 
States will almost certainly face these inter- 
national problems fortified on the homefront 
by an almost fantastic rise in economic power 
and well-being. 

This fact is strongly underlined in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s yearly economic report to 
Congress. Indeed, this report indicates that, 
for the first time in many years, America’s 
economic problems in 1966 may stem from 
too much success, too swift a rise in national 
well-being, rather than from too little. “We 
are approaching full use of our resources,” 
the President said, “and this brings new 
problems.” 

Foremost among these problems is that of 
inflation. But not far behind are the hap- 
pier problems of labor shortages, and in- 
adequate plant facilities. For these latter 
are the kinds of problems which any land is 
delighted to be called upon to solve. 

Never in the past two decades—not even 
during the Korean war—have more economic 
indexes been pointing skyward. Public de- 
mand and purchasing power, Government 
spending, military demands, public programs, 
business confidence, rising profits, mounting 
wages, industrial expansion, all these signs, 
and many others point up, up, up. 

Clearly the administration, gratified over 
the present condition of the national econ- 
omy, which derives in large measure from 
multiple private decisions, intends to open 
the economic throttle to the fullest point 
short of jumping the rails. This policy is, in 
fact, full employment without inflation. 

This is a program to which every American 
will happily give his blessing, if it succeeds. 
But it is a program which calls for shrewd 
judgment and a steadfast eye on all the 
economic pressure gages. It calls for fore- 
seeing, months in advance, the effect of every 
major economic move. It demands a hard- 
headed (and perhaps hardhearted) willing- 
ness to take stringent and unpopular coun- 
termeasures whenever the gage needle 
swings over the red line of the danger point. 
It may well mean choosing between cherished 
administration objectives if all cannot be 
achieved safely. 

The President indicates that he will stand 
ready to propose new measures to cut the 
head of inflationary steam if this builds up 
too swiftly. He must. To do otherwise 
would be to jeopardize the economic progress 
won over recent years. 

Meanwhile, the American people can take 
deep and legitimate pride in the proof which 
they have given of what a free people in a 
free economy can do. 


DALE CUMMINGS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 4, 1966, it was my pleasure 
to donate a trophy to Dale Cummings, a 
high school senior at Berry Academy, a 
school in my district. Dale, during the 
period of 11 p.m., November 30, 1965, to 
11:15 a.m., December 1, 1965, established 
a new world’s record for situps. During 
this period, he performed the exercise 
14,118 times. The previous record was 
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14,000 repetitions, set by an agent for the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation in Flor- 

ida. The following account of the events 

leading up to this feat was written by 

Garland Dickey, head of the physical 

education department at Berry College. 
A PLACE To STAND 


It was centuries ago that one of the ablest 
Greek scholars informed his people that, 
given the proper place to stand on and a lever 
that was long enough, he could move the 
world. As a college professor and a member 
of the Governor’s council on physical fitness, 
I have been concerned with the overabun- 
dance of publicity given to those youth who 
give themselves and their efforts to the vari- 
ous drives and publicity stunts that are signs 
of sick and weary society. It is my pleasure 
to show you and others an example of what 
the noble Greek had in mind, 

This story has its beginning in far-off 
Formosa where Dale was sta- 
tioned with his parents. His father was a 
member of the U.S. Armed Forces. It was 
there that Dale first entered school. His 
travels later took him to Hawaii for more 
schooling and finally led to Berry Academy 
near Rome, Ga., where he is presently a high 
school senior. It was at Berry that young 
Dale heard of a camp for young leaders in 
Michigan during summer vacation. He 
went to this camp where he met people 
from all over the Nation. They were to 
learn and to do for youth. One of the great 
inspirations was the appearance of Stan 
Musial from the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. Dale talked to him and de- 
cided that he would lend his physical attri- 
butes to making a place in the world. He 
wanted to become a champion. He had 
done 150 situps and then 350 without too 
much discomfort. 

He believed the world record to be a few 
hundred so he would go for this. It was 
indicated to him that the record was around 
3,000 consecutive situps. Dale went into 
strenuous training and learned that the 
record might be 7,500. This still was not 
too far fetched if he really trained his body 
and mind to the task. While conditioning 
his body for the cross-country season he be- 
came more and more proficient at situps. 
To his dismay he learned that the world 
record was 14,000 set by an FBI agent in 
Florida. After doing 11,000 in practice Dale 
assured his trainers and coaches that the 
world record could be broken if he con- 
tinued to work hard. 

During the Thanksgiving holiday season 
he contacted the news media and others 
that he was ready. After securing his phys- 
ical examination from the doctor and per- 
mission from his parents and coaches, the 
time was at hand. With the help of train- 
ers and coaches, all final preparations were 
completed. The time chosen was from 
11 p.m. on November 30 until 11 a.m. De- 
cember 1. He knew how many situps needed 
to be done each hour to keep on schedule. 
He was able to do the number. Finally at 
11:15 am., he became a man of the world 
when he established a new world record of 
14,118 situps. 

After a good steak and some rest Dale 
was up and around again. His purpose is 
to arouse youth to do the things that are 
acceptable. To go back to camp, and carry 
with him at least six other boys, and to 
spread the word that decency and dedicated, 
clean living do have a place in our society. 
Later he hopes to enroll at the University 
of Georgia and earn a degree in chemical 
engineering. It is our belief that, if this is 
what he wants, he will accomplish the same. 

Modest as he is, Dale gives much of the 
credit to those high school classmates that 
helped with the training and the record- 
setting performance. He is proud to speak 
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for the 95 percent of the redblooded Ameri- 
can youth that are often overlooked. He is 
now a world champion. Need we say more? 


BLATNIK—"‘MR. WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL” 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 


speech, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished and illustrious colleague, the 
Honorable JOHN BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
today delivered an excellent address to 
leading scientists and executive officers 
of the major chemical industries here in 
the Nation’s Capital at the Madison 
Hotel. 

Our beloved colleague, Mr. BLATNIK, is 
known throughout the Nation as “Mr. 
Water Pollution Control.” He was au- 
thor of the original Federal water pollu- 
tion bill in 1956. He has struggled un- 
ceasingly over the years for the passage 
of effective legislation which would di- 
minish water pollution. 

It was Mr, BLATNIK’s dynamic leader- 
ship which resulted in the passage of 
the “Water Quality Act of 1965” by a 
unanimous vote of 396-0 in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a great honor 
and inspiration for me to know and to 
serve on the Public Works Committee 
with my esteemed, dedicated, and cour- 
ageous friend, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. Mr. Speaker, I commend to you, 
to the Congress, and to the people of the 
country his timely and superb address: 

WATER— MASTER on SERVANT 
(By Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK) 


As we enter 1966 our respect for water is 
reaching an unprecedented height. One only 
need glance at the headlines last year to 
find: 

“Northeast suffers worst drought in two 
centuries.” 

“Lake Erie called dying lake.“ 

“Minnesota and Upper Mississippi lashed 
by floods.” 

These headlines call for one thing—action. 
Little did I realize as a growing boy throw- 
ing rocks in Lake Superior, which is still the 
world’s largest body of fresh water, that in 
just a few quick decades water would be one 
of the leading domestic issues. 

Though water is mentioned 800 times in 
the Bible, not since Noah’s Ark has man had 
the respect for water that it is getting today. 
Whether water is acting as our servant that 
turns the vast turbines to produce the 
world's power or if it is acting as a master 
rampaging in a devastating flood, we come 
into 1966 with a great respect for water. 

It is out of this respect for water and our 
dependency on it that we were forced to look 
at it as a national problem. Out of this need 
just 10 years ago in 1956 came the first Fed- 
eral water pollution control law, of which 
I am proud to be the author. 

Of course, the climate back in 1956 for 
water pollution control was about the same 
as it was last Wednesday in my hometown— 
39° below zero. We could have easily had 
our first meeting in a phone booth. For- 
tunately, we have come a long way from that 
first lonely meeting to the overwhelming and 
unanimous support of 396-to-0 passage of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. I must admit 
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that there were times during those 10 years 
that the going got a little rough. Up until 
1956 I had always stuck by my high school 
chemistry definition of water as being two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen, but I 
soon learned after a meeting or so that it 
could be redefined as two parts politics and 
one part oxygen. 

We have come a long way, but it is still un- 
believable for a nation to have a report in 
1966 that space flights to the moon are im- 
minent and yet its life sustaining fluid called 
water on planet earth for the most part is 
unusable. Pollution’s poisoning power has 
made itself the master of our waterways. To 
bring this water back in a usable form as 
our servant is the task we face today. 

It is hard to realize that pollution is the 
master of our waterways when we live in a 
technological age that surpasses anything 
since the beginning of man. Ninety-five per- 
cent of all of the scientists who have lived 
in the history of the world are alive today. 
Imagine this. With this on our side, coupled 
with last year’s gross national product of 
approximately $675 billion, imagine us going 
into 1966 with pollution as the absolute boss 
of our waterways. Imagine living in a land 
and in a time like last year when General 
Motors was the first corporation in the his- 
tory of the world to make more than $2 
billion in profits in 6 months. Our Federal 
budget last year allowed $50 billion for arma- 
ments and somehow we met that commit- 
ment. But when we ask for a mere $150 mil- 
lion for construction grants to help clean up 
our Nation’s waters, only $130 million was 
appropriated. Why? 

Well, my friends, this is where you in in- 
dustry can really help. If we, and I em- 
phasize we, are to overturn pollution as the 
boss of our waterways, we can’t do it by go- 
ing half way, nor by using halfhearted 
measures. It’s a task of enormous dimen- 
sions. It takes total effort—not just in- 
dustry—not just government, but everybody 
in an all-out crusade to regain the respect 
for water that is adequate to meet the 
challenge. 

We can afford a full effort. We have the 
know-how. But it’s going to take an army 
of workers like yourselves to arouse people 
into demanding action. Look what hap- 
pened in New York. It took a drought for 
them to get the vicious message of the ruins 
of pollution, but they responded by passing 
a billion-dollar bond issue in hopes that in 6 
years they can once again be served by clean 
water. 

Like New York we must commit ourselves. 
To reverse pollution as the master of our 
streams is a matter not only of the highest 
priority, but also of the greatest national 
urgency. This long, tragic neglect and abuse 
of our natural resources requires a massive 
attack. 

Fortune magazine vividly shows this abuse 
in its recent study of air pollution. Accord- 
ing to it the annual amount of filth, dirt 
and other aerial garbage that we put in the 
air exceeds 133 million tons, which is more 
than the total annual tonnage of stee] pro- 
duction in the United States. It goes on to 
say that the erosion and defacing of build- 
ings caused by air pollution creates property 
damage of over $11 billion a year. 

It’s going to take money to reverse this. 
But so did the highway program. How many 
superhighways would we have tying America 
together in an endless chain of concrete if 
we had just sat back and said it cost too 
much. In a few short years we can go coast 
to coast without a stoplight. How was this 
done? By realizing it was a national project 
and by getting the Federal Government to 
pay on a 90-to-10 basis. This engineering 
marvel that is the world’s best is nearing 
completion in spite of those who said it can't 
be done, 
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To show that it can be done in the field of 
water pollution abatement, I want to sum- 
marily point out the strides forward that the 
Federal Government made in the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress. 

Water Quality Act of 1965: As you know, 
the whole field of water pollution was up- 
graded and sort of “taken out of the base- 
ment,” so to speak. We doubled the author- 
ized funds to $1.2 million for a single project 
and to $4.8 million for joint projects, and as 
I pointed out previously, we succeeded in in- 
creasing the total authorization to $150 mil- 
lion per year only to get it cut back on actual 
appropriation to $130 million for the current 
fiscal year for construction grants. We were 
successful in adding $20 million a year for 
the next 4 years for grants for waste water 
research and development (demonstration 
projects for combined sewers). 

HHFA (Public Law 89-117): (Now under 
new Cabinet head, Robert C. Weaver). This 
act includes authorization for 50 percent of 
project cost to local governing bodies to 
build public water and sewer facilities. The 
purpose of this act is to promote orderly 
urban development, especially in needed 
community facilities for low-income fami- 
lies. As of this date $100 million was ap- 
propriated under this act for this fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966. 

Farmers Home Administration Amend- 
ments of 1965: Administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, grants for the construc- 
tion of rural water and waste disposal sys- 
tems will be available on a 50-percent 
matching grant basis. The grants are au- 
thorized to total $50 million annually for 
water and sewer facilities. It is expected 
that over 30,000 rural communities (less 
than 5,500 population) will qualify for this 
50-percent matching grants. These grants 
are designed to serve a rural area and as such 
take up where other programs leave off, so 
as not to leave a gap between urban and 
rural programs. No grant will be made un- 
less the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare certifies that the waste water car- 
ried by the proposed facility meets the ap- 
propriate water quality standards. 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965: I was privileged to pilot this act 
through the House side, and I am proud to 
say that we got the Federal share up to 80 
percent in the neediest areas for water and 
sewer facilities. Basic criteria for eligibility 
are substantial unemployment and/or low 
family income. As you know, this program 
combines the best features of accelerated 
public works and ARA and authorizes $500 
million annually for 4 years for public works 
and development facility grants. 

Water Resources Planning Act: This act 
establishes a water resources council made 
up of the Secretaries of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Interior, Agriculture, Army, and 
the Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The purpose of it is for maximum de- 
velopment of water resources by the coordi- 
nated planning of water supply needs by 
region. The act authorizes $5 million per 
year for 10 years to States for water resource 
planning, with emphasis on comprehensive 
development. 

So you can see by this thumbnail report 
that the 89th Congress unleashed the horse- 
power of five separate Cabinet agencies to 
go to work to try and end the reign of water 
pollution. It was a busy session, but we have 
lots more to do. 

In the future we must realistically face the 
rising cost of pollution abatement and con- 
centrate on preventive measures rather than 
cleaning up the mess after we have polluted 
it. I hope we will continue our strong ef- 
forts to increase the Federal financial share 
of the fight for clean water. New York’s bold 
step should push the Federal Government 
into a more realistic stride. We have several 
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bills before our committee now to increase 
the Federal share. Congressman MCCARTHY'S 
bill would increase it to $750 million for fis- 
cal year 1967. I also hope that industry can 
get a tax relief for its stepped up construc- 
tion of waste facilities. As you know, this 
has been before the Congress a number of 
times. 

Though we have disagreed on some issues, 
industry has been most cooperative and help- 
ful, and we appreciate it. 

Many of you here today have testified in 
front of our committee. We recognize your 
problems and salute the strides forward that 
you also are making. Just to mention a 
few—the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement, which is a research organization, 
is spending over a million dollars in its five 
regional research centers over the country 
this year. This research group is supported 
totally by the paper and pulp industries. In 
its new $50 million California mill, Kimberly 
Clark spent over $2 million on its treatment 
plant alone. In other words, 4 percent of 
the total plant investment went for waste 
treatment. The soap and detergent industry 
spent well over a million dollars last year 
to minimize the role of detergents as a cause 
of water pollution. Another very unusual 
pacesetting example of industrial reuse of 
water is the Bethlehem Steel operation in 
Baltimore. They draw approximately 122 
million gallons per day of treated sewage 
from the city of Baltimore's city disposal 
plant. Bethlehem treats it again and reuses 
it as industrial water. After its reuse, 
Bethlehem treats it and returns it to the bay 
in much better condition than it was re- 
ceived from the city disposal plant. An ex- 
cellent example of industry's extensive re- 
search on water pollution is the many 
workshops and seminars that the Manufac- 
turers Chemist Association have held this 
past year. 

So in closing I just want to say thanks to 
our friends in industry for your support and 
suggestions. I value both. It is easy to talk 
to an industrial group such as yourselves be- 
cause you know and appreciate that your 
economic future is inescapably tied to the 
rational and responsible use of our natural 
resources—especially water. For when you 
destroy water, you destroy the very base 
upon which industry depends. 

you. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE RE- 
PUBLICANS CHARGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION'’S PROGRAM POSES 
TWIN THREATS OF INFLATION 
AND RECESSION 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee issued a unanimous state- 
ment on the administration’s economic 
policy at the opening of the committee’s 
annual hearings on the Economic Report 
of the President on February 1. 

The statement shows how the continu- 
ing expansionary policies of this admin- 
istration are creating an acceleration of 
inflation that is very likely to be followed 
by a recession in 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the statement be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPUBLICANS 
Crre DANGERS OF INFLATION, WARN OF Pos- 
SIBLE RECESSION NEXT YEAR 


(The following statement was released to- 
day by the Republican members of the Joint 
Economic Committee at the opening of the 
committee's hearings on the 1966 Economic 
Report of the President.) 

The administration’s economic program ex- 
poses the American people to the twin 
dangers of serious inflation this year and a 
recession in 1967. 

Recent increases in both consumer and 
wholesale prices, the greatest in many years, 
demonstrate that inflation already is a fact 
of life. The time to move against inflation 
is in its early stages. 

The administration acknowledges the 
threat of inflation but refuses to concede that 
effective anti-inflationary measures are 
needed now. Its program is carefully con- 
trived to give the appearance of restraint 
while carrying on the expansionary policies 
appropriate to an earlier period. 

The administration has seriously under- 
estimated planned budget expenditures for 
fiscal 1967; promised large cuts in spending 
which are not cuts at all, but sales of Gov- 
ernment assets that will have little effect in 
curbing overall demand; proposed revenue 
adjustments that largely affect the timing of 
tax payments and which, by their very 
nature, will do little or nothing to restrain 
demand in the private sector; continued its 
critical attitude toward the Federal Reserve 
Board for its timely move toward monetary 
restraint last December. 

The administration asks the private sec- 
tor to hold the line while continuing to heat 
up the economy itself. To enforce “responsi- 
ble restraint” by the private sector, it en- 
gages in implicit or explicit price and wage 
fixing and other forms of harmful interfer- 
ence with the workings of our economic sys- 
tem. The results of these policies will sap 
private economic initiative and inventive- 
ness, impair efficiency and retard the Nation’s 
long-term rate of growth. 

In the absence of appropriate administra- 
tion policies, speculative excesses will con- 
tinue to mount and an inflationary psy- 
chology, already taking hold among our peo- 
ple, will dominate economic decisionmaking 
in the year ahead. A recession next year is 
a likely reaction to present inflationary ex- 
cesses. The tendencies toward recession will 
be strengthened since failure to take action 
to halt inflation now will force the adminis- 
tration to slam on the fiscal and monetary 
brakes later this year. 

The administration’s inflationary economic 
policy will have other serious consequences 
as well. The continuance of this policy can 
severely harm that segment of our popula- 
tion least able to sustain economic injury, 
including the poor, social security bene- 
ficiaries and other pensioners; intensify cap- 
ital outflows from the United States, reduce 
further our already shrinking trade surplus 
and drastically worsen our balance-of-pay- 
ments position; result in a breakdown of 
delicate international discussions on mone- 
tary reform and threaten the successful con- 
clusion of the Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations. 

The relevant choice is not between guns 
and butter. Our private enterprise system 
is flexible and inventive enough to provide 
both in an atmosphere of confidence fostered 
by wise and creative Government policies. 
The critical issue today is between inflation 
and stable growth. 

Rapidly increasing civilian, military and 
Government demands are beginning to strain 
capacity in a number of industries and to 
create shortages of professional and skilled 
manpower. As pressure mounts on the reser- 
voir of employables and idle facilities, an 
opportunity is needed to make adjustments. 
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The pace of advance should be maintained 
but not accelerated until the adjustments 
take hold. This requires either an adjust- 
ment of the tax structure, some reduction 
in Federal expenditures, a less easy monetary 
policy or some combination of these actions. 

The most certain way for the administra- 
tion to protect the gains of the past and to 
insure social and economic gains in the fu- 
ture is by promoting a balanced and sustain- 
able expansion without inflation. 


U.S. WORLD FOOD STUDY AND 
COORDINATING COMMISSION 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
and prosperous U.S. agriculture, vital to 
this Nation in peace and indispensable 
in war, holds the key to unlock the chains 
of hunger, poverty, and misery for many 
in the world. 

The American farmer has become a 
tremendously important factor in meet- 
ing the growing world food problem. 
Because so much depends on him—the 
security of our country and perhaps 
world peace as well—there is an urgent 
need for the immediate establishment 
of a U.S. World Food Study and Coordi- 
nating Commission, as recommended by 
the House Republican Task Force on 
Agriculture last October. This commis- 
sion would make the farmer a full part- 
ner in planning a world food program. 

There are so many questions which 
must be answered concerning U.S. in- 
volvement in the world food crisis; ques- 
tions such as effects on agriculture in 
recipient countries, on world prices and 
markets, on U.S. farm prices, on farm 
exports for dollars, on commercial ship- 
ping, and countless others which such a 
Commission would explore. 

A primary responsibility of the Com- 
mission would be that of determining 
just how American agriculture could 
serve as a contributor to the solution of 
the world food problem, and at the same 
time be assured of adequate compensa- 
tion for its contribution. 

It is possible that under the adminis- 
tration’s highly restrictive and complex 
farm programs and policies—which in- 
clude CCC dumping to hold farm prices 
down—the farmer could be further hurt 
rather than helped by increasing his pro- 
duction to feed the hungry world. We 
could have a situation where everyone— 
manufacturer, dealer, shipper—is paid 
except the farmer. 

Such a turn of events would be dis- 
astrous, both for American security and 
for world peace. The establishment of 
a U.S. World Food Study and Coordinat- 
ing Commission will be a major step 
toward preventing such an eventuality. 

Mr. Speaker, last Friday I released a 
statement on this subject as chairman 
of the House Republican Task Force on 
Agriculture. I ask that my statement 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 
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STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN ODIN LANGEN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE REPUBLICAN TASK 
FORCE ON AGRICULTURE, FEBRUARY 4, 1966 


Food is important. Public awareness of 
this fact has been appreciably heightened by 
the increased attention being brought to 
bear on the problem of the world food deficit. 
Because food is important, the man who pro- 
duces it is also important. The real tragedy 
of agriculture all over the world is that this 
fact quite often isn’t recognized until it is 
too late—until the pressing need for food 
takes precedence over all other problems. 


FOOD STUDY COMMISSION NEEDED 


The American farmer has become a tre- 
mendously important factor in meeting the 
growing world food problem, because he is 
the only producer in the world who stands 
technically capable of greatly expanding his 
production almost overnight. Because so 
much depends on him—the security of our 
country and perhaps world peace as well— 
there is an urgent need for the immediate 
establishment of a U.S. World Food Study 
and Coordinating Commission, as recom- 
mended by the House Republican Task Force 
on Agriculture—a commission which would 
make the farmer a full partner in planning 
a world food program. 

There are so Many unanswered questions, 
so many variables, so many unknown factors 
involved in the world food problem and the 
U.S. response to it, that U.S. agriculture could 
be seriously harmed, and this Nation could 
find itself in deep trouble if a concentrated 
planning effort is not soon made. 


FARM RETURNS INEQUITABLE 


For instance, in spite of his key world- 
wide position, and in spite of the significance 
of his contribution to the strength of this 
Nation, the U.S. farmer is today faced with 
an economic situation which is both pre- 
carious and inequitable in comparison with 
the rest of the U.S. economy. 

Perhaps the most accurate indicator of 
the farmer’s financial situation is the fact 
that his per capita disposable income aver- 
ages little more than half that of the rest 
of the Nation. 


GOVERNMENT LOWERS PRICES 


Recent years have seen a gradual and 
steady weakening of the farm marketplace. 
Government farm programs have been de- 
liberately aimed at bringing farm market 
prices down. Heavy sales of CCC-owned com- 
modities to lower the prices which the farmer 
may receive for his crops are an integral part 
of this policy, as was frankly admitted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture last year. 

The net result of all this is that the farmer 
is not receiving an equitable return for his 
capital and labor, and under present policies 
and programs is not likely to do so in the 
near future. 

ANSWER IN FOOD CRISIS? 

There is much current hope and specula- 
tion, however, that the answer to the farm- 
er's problems lies in the growing world food 
crisis. All who have a stake in American 
agriculture—railroads, truckers, shipping in- 
terests, manufacturers of farm machinery, 
oil companies, fertilizer producers, bankers, 
grain dealers—see the possibility of major fi- 
nancial benefits if farmers are asked to in- 
crease their production in an all-out effort 
to feed the hungry world. 

But what of the U.S. farmer? Would he 
receive a fair return for his contribution to a 
world food program? Who would pay for 
that increased production? Would the 
farmer be allowed to seek a fair price in the 
marketplace? Or would he be asked to pro- 
duce for the good of the cause? Under our 
present wheat programs, for example, an in- 
crease in production actually means a lower 
return per bushel. 
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COULD FARMER BE HURT? 


In fact, there is a serious question as to 
what might be the result if farmers are asked 
to increase their production under the re- 
strictions of our highly complex Federal farm 
programs—programs based on the concept of 
lowering production and penalizing non- 
compliance through strict price control. It 
is certainly not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that we might find ourselves in a situ- 
ation where every other segment of the econ- 
omy would benefit from the farmer’s in- 
creased production, while the farmer himself 
would be penalized. Such a turn of events 
would be disastrous, both for American secu- 
rity and for world peace. 

This is the kind of question that must be 
fully explored before we move into any kind 
of world food program. It is the kind of 
question for which the U.S. World Food 
Study and Coordinating Commission would 
be charged with finding an answer. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Countless other questions must be an- 
swered as well. For example, how often have 
U.S. concessional exports of agricultural com- 
modities ended up in direct competition with 
U.S. agricultural exports for dollars? Would 


‘U.S. efforts to meet world food needs curtail 


or hamper U.S. farm exports for hard cur- 
rency? Would commercial shipping facili- 
ties be adequate to continue the present vol- 
ume of U.S. farm exports for dollars, and 
supply increased food aid as well? Should 
the American farmer produce for world mar- 
kets at a lower price than for American con- 
sumers? How would an expanded world 
food program affect the world market, and 
consequently, the export price to the U.S. 
farmer? In case of war, could the United 
States feed itself and the hungry world, too? 
Would additional US. food assistance serve 
to aggravate rather than alleviate the world 
food problem by causing recipient countries 
to further neglect their own agriculture? 
Shall we ship food to Communist nations, 
only to have them give it to a third nation, 
and take credit for the gift themselves? 


IMPORTANT TO FARMER 


The U.S. World Food Study and Coordinat- 
ing Commission recommended by the task 
force is expressly designed to search out the 
answers to just such questions. The purpose 
of the proposed Commission would be to pro- 
vide us with the solid, factual base of co- 
ordinated information which we must have 
before we can determine what our response 
to the world food problem should be. It 
would provide us with the answers to the 
vital questions concerning farm income, and 
would be responsible for determining just 
how American agriculture could serve as a 
contributor to the solution of the world food 
problem, and at the same time be assured of 
adequate compensation for its contribution 
to this effort. 

The tremendous importance of such a 
Commission and its study to the American 
farmer cannot be over emphasized. 

ADVISORY GROUP 

It is encouraging to note that the Presi- 
dent’s newly appointed Advisory Commission 
on Food and Fiber is taking notice of these 
problems. However, the fact that the major 
structural deficiencies of the Commission— 
especially the lack of agricultural repre- 
sentation—will prevent it from doing an 
effective job for American agriculture further 
emphasizes the need for a U.S. World Food 
Study and Coordinating Commission as 
recommended by the House Republican Task 
Force on Agriculture. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


As a part of its planning for the world food 
crisis, the World Food Study Commission 
would be required to evaluate the past oR- 
erations of the Public Law 480 program whi 
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expires this year, with particular reference 
to agricultural production and utilization in 
recipient countries, effects on U.S. agricul- 
ture, and the future development and op- 
eration of such programs. Clearly, the 
Commissions findings are needed for the 
coming congressional consideration of Public 
Law 480. 


NO “HIT OR MISS” APPROACH 


A strong and prosperous U.S. agriculture, 
vital in peace and indispensable in war, holds 
the key to unlock the chains of hunger, pov- 
erty, and misery for many in the world. The 
American farmer must not be abandoned to 
a “hit or miss“ approach to the world food 
problem which does not take his economic 
position squarely into consideration. He 
must be fairly and equitably rewarded for his 
efforts, for his bankruptcy could spell disas- 
ter to the United States and the world. The 
establishment of a U.S. World Food Study 
and Coordinating Commission can be a major 
step toward preventing such an eventuality. 


OUR STRANGE FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Martin] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam sure many Americans are 
as confused about the course the admin- 
istration is following in foreign policy as 
Iam. On the one hand, we have a re- 
port this morning that we now have more 
than 200,000 Americans fighting com- 
munism in Vietnam. We still have 
50,000 American troops lined up face to 
face with the Communists in Korea. We 
have troops and we are spending money 
to protect West Germany and Europe 
against communism. 

Then, in true “Alice in Wonderland” 
fashion, we are going to contribute some 
$2 million to help train experts and 
teachers in science and engineering in 
Castro’s Communist Cuba. Irefer to the 
U.N. Special Fund, to which the United 
States contributes more than 40 percent. 
Without objection from the U.S. dele- 
gates the fund will appropriate around 
$2 million in technical assistance to 
Havana University’s Department of 
Engineering. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the President, or 
at least those who support such stupidity, 
should give us an explanation for such 
a policy. 

I would like to include as a part of 
these remarks, an article from the Feb- 
ruary 3 edition of the Washington Daily 
News, written by Virginia Prewett, “How 
Our Taxes Will Help Castro.” 

How Our Taxes WILL HELP CASTRO 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Through the strange workings of the U.S. 
diplomatic bureaucracy, Communist Cuba is 
in line to get substantial help from the U.S. 
taxpayer in developing its subversion-bent 
technocracy. 

On January 17, the governing council of 
the U.N. Special Fund approved a project that 
will give around $2 million in technical as- 
sistance to Havana University’s engineering 


faculty. Unless some action is taken to stop 
it, 40 percent of this help will come out 
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of U.S. taxpayer funds voted for U.N. pur- 


Ambassador James Roosevelt, the U.S. rep- 
resentative on the governing council, has 
voiced mild opposition to the project, but 
nevertheless he voted for it without attach- 
ing a rider saying no U.S. funds were to be 
used on this one program, 

STILL A MYSTERY 

Why he didn’t remains a mystery. It is 
quite normal for a member of the Special 
Fund’s council to attach such a condition. 

For instance, Russia makes a proviso deny- 
ing Russian funds to projects that assist 
South Korea and South Vietnam. 

The project now goes to UNESCO for ex- 
ecution and unless the United States steps 
in to request otherwise, U.S. money will in- 
deed help the Castro regime, which is openly 
dedicated to fighting the United States 
through promoting armed revolutions in 
Latin America. 

Two years ago, when the Special Fund 
governing council approved a project giving 
Cuba technical assistance for its agriculture, 
a loud outcry arose in the U.S. press even 
though the U.S. representative attached to 
that project the proviso that no U.S. money 
was to be used. 

Under the terms of the Special Fund proj- 
ect, Havana University will get some $2 mil- 
lion to help in hiring experts from all over 
the world to prepare teachers who will train 
young Cubans in industrial engineering. 
Some needed equipment will also be bought. 


DOUBLE BENEFIT 


UNESCO will find and hire the technicians, 
but they must be acceptable to Havana. So 
we may easily see U.S. taxpayer funds giving 
the Communist world a double benefit. For 
the experts to be hired will most likely come 
from Russia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

Any assistance to Havana University, 
especially technical assistance, is direct aid 
to the central dynamo of the Cuban regime. 

Castro officials have specifically declared 
that students who attend the technical fac- 
ulties go there not only for technical studies, 
but to become perfected in Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. 


THE NEW GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WYDLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
repeatedly urged, supported and voted 
for the new GI bill of rights—H.R. 12410. 

This bill authorizes a program of edu- 
cation and training for veterans of mili- 
tary service discharged after January 31, 
1955. 

The serviceman has met his responsi- 
bilities to the Nation. It is the Nation’s 
responsibility to prepare the serviceman 
returning from service to take his place 
in civilian life. 

I only regret that the benefits of this 
bill do not come up to those of the 
Korean war bill. I supported such in- 
creased benefits. The administration 
opposed them and made clear that any 
attempt to raise benefits would end 
chances for Presidential approval of the 
legislation. 

ANALYSIS 


Education: Provides a permanent program 
of educational assistance for individuals serv- 
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ing in the Armed Forces, discharged after 
January 31, 1955. College-level and below- 
college-level training in trade, vocational, 
and technical schools is provided. Part-time 
training is permitted. Eligibility accrues at 
the rate of 1 month of training for 1 month 
of service, not to exceed 36 months. Persons 
serving on active duty for training do not 
accrue eligibility. The education and train- 
ing allowances provided are as follows: 


No de- 1de- 2 or more 
Type oſ program pendents| pendent * 
en 
Institutional: 

Full time 00 $125 $150 
uarter time. 7 95 115 
Half time 50 65 75 
Cooperative 80 100 120 


Fees and tuition are paid for less than half- 
time . Education must be com- 
pleted within 8 years from the date of dis- 
charge or 8 years from the effective date 
of the act, whichever is later. Training is 
provided for active-duty members of the 
Armed Forces who have served at least 2 
years, a portion of which occurred after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. These active-duty members 
may receive payments for fees and tuition. 
Administrative provisions of the GI bill for 
veterans of the Korean conflict and the war 
orphans’ training program are applicable to 
this proposed program. Schools will be ap- 
proved by State approval agencies of the 
various States, and these agencies will be re- 
sponsible for extending supervision to ap- 
proved schools, 

Guaranteed and direct home loans: Bene- 
fits of both the guaranteed and the direct 
home loan programs are extended to vet- 
erans discharged after January 31, 1955. The 
guarantee of a loan by a private lender in 
the amount of $7,500 is extended to this 
group and, in areas established as direct loan 
areas where guaranteed financing has not 
generally been available, a maximum direct 
loan of $17,500 is authorized. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to 
regulate interest rates, consistent with the 
ceiling established for Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. A fund is established 
for the Administrator to offset losses under 
this program, by requiring the veteran to 
pay 0.05 percent of his loan at closing. 

Non-service-connected medical care: At 
the present time, veterans serving after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, are eligible for medical care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities only 
for  service-connected disabilities. This 
group is made eligible under the provisions 
of this bill for treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities on the same basis as 
war veterans. Eligibility for treatment of 
non-service-connected disabilities is based on 
availability of a bed and the signing of a 
statement of inability to pay for treatment 
elsewhere, as is required of veterans of earlier 
conflicts. 

Preference in Federal employment: Pref- 
erence in employment in Federal service is 
extended to the group of veterans discharged 
after January 31, 1955, on the same basis as 
is currently applicable to war veterans. This 
benefit is not extended to those on active 
duty for training. 

Presumption of service connection of 
chronic and tropical diseases: This presump- 
tion of service connection of numerous 
chronic and tropical diseases, as listed in 
section 301, title 38, United States Code, now 
applicable to war veterans, is extended to 
those veterans with service after January 
31, 1955. 

Burial flags: The bill will permit the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to furnish a flag for 
draping the casket of deceased veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, as is now pro- 
vided war veterans. 
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Job counseling and job placement assist- 
ance: Places veterans discharged after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, on the same basis as veterans 
of earlier conflicts for assistance through the 
Department of Labor in job placement and 
counseling. 

Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief: Amends 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act by 
increasing protection for individuals who are 
renting homes when called to service from 
$80 monthly rental to $150 monthly rental. 


HORTON BILL PROVIDES OVERTIME 
PAY FOR POSTAL SUBSTITUTES 
FOR WORK IN EXCESS OF 8 HOURS 
A DAY 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
September 30, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H.R. 10281, the Government 
Employees Salary Comparability Act of 
1965 by an overwhelming majority, 370 
to 7. It was a good bill. It provided in- 
creased pay for Government workers, in- 
cluding postal workers, and contained a 
number of other provisions beneficial to 
postal workers. 

Most of its provisions were retained 
in the bill after passage by the Senate 
and as it was finally approved by the 
President on October 29, 1965 as Public 
Law 89-301. But the Senate made one 
change in the House bill which was re- 
tained in the final version as passed and 
which is distinctly unfair and must be 
promptly rectified. 

In the bill as it passed the House, sub- 
stitute employees in the Post Office De- 
partment were entitled to overtime pay 
for work 


(A) in excess of 8 hours a day or (B) in ex- 
cess of 40 hours a week. 


As the bill passed the Senate and was 
finally approved, the provision for over- 
time for substitute postal employees was 
limited to overtime pay for work in ex- 
cess of 40 hours a week. The provision 
for overtime after 8 hours a day was 
eliminated. 

It is this latter provision which would 
be restored by the bill I am introducing 
today. It is in the interests of both 
fairness and efficiency that substitute 
employees of the post office should be 
paid overtime not just for work in excess 
of 40 hours a week, but also for any 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day. 

Regular employees paid on an hourly 
rate already are granted overtime in ex- 
cess of 8 hours a day. In fairness substi- 
tute employees should receive no less. 
It is the substitute employees who are 
called upon in emergencies and often on 
little notice and who, without the pro- 
tection of this bill, can be called upon 
to work 12 consecutive hours in 1 day 
and again on 2 more days during the 
same week without getting overtime. 

My bill would not only put substitute 
employees on the same footing as regu- 
lar hourly employees. It would also put 
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the Post Office Department on the same 
basis as industry generally. Our substi- 
tute mail carriers and other postal 
workers should not be made to suffer 
a second-class status. They deserve the 
same consideration as other postal em- 
ployees because of the uncertainties of 
their employment and the long hours 
they are likely to work. 

I therefore urge prompt consideration 
and adoption of my bill. 


LOSSES SUFFERED IN WHITE AS- 
PARAGUS INDUSTRY DUE TO 
INADEQUATE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Tatcorr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able, conscientious, and knowl- 
edgeable Members of this House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win] has recently completed a thorough 
and comprehensive study concerning the 
effect of the termination of the bracero 
program on various crops grown in his 
district. 

His February 3, 1966, report concerns 
white asparagus, only one of many com- 
modities affected by Public Law 78, Pub- 
lic Law 414, and the many executive de- 
cisions and regulations of the Secretary 
of Labor regarding supplemental labor. 

Other crops, and the growers, workers 
and consumers involved, were also ad- 
versely affected. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the report of Mr. BALDWIN 
so that Members of Congress will have a 
true and accurate report of the conditions 
of agriculture and consequences of the 
supplemental labor experiments of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN, JOHN F. 
, FEBRUARY 3, 1966 

DEAR FRIENDS: There has been much dis- 
cussion in California as to the specific impact 
of the termination of the Mexican national 
or bracero program on the various crops for 
which such supplemental labor had been 
formerly used. Since the program termi- 
nated on December 31, 1964, there has now 
been a full crop year since its termination, 
80 it is possible to make some specific com- 
parisons. Perhaps the crop that has been 
most exclusively a Delta crop, and which 
formerly used many bracero supplemental 
laborers, was the asparagus crop. California 
produces 100 percent of the white asparagus 
crop grown in the United States, and this is 
grown exclusively in San Joaquin, Contra 
Costa, Yolo, and Sacramento Counties. In 
fact, these 4 counties grow 80 percent of the 
world production of white asparagus. 

White asparagus has been a major export 
item and has been an important part of our 
foreign market trade. From 1960 to 1964 
canned white asparagus in California aver- 
aged approximately 2.4 million cases. During 
the same period the percentage of the white 
asparagus pack of the total asparagus pack in 
California averaged 63.5 percent. During the 
period 1959 to 1964 the number of cases of 


asparagus exported by the United States in- 
creased from 1,007,995 to 2,058,150, and their 
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dollar export value increased from $5,785,090 
to $15,571,300. In 1963 and 1964 U.S. exported 
canned asparagus represented more than 50 
percent of all export vegetable items from the 
United States. In these same 2 years Cali- 
fornia white asparagus represented approx- 
imately 98 percent of our total U.S. asparagus 
exports (the remaining 2 percent was green 
asparagus). California white asparagus ex- 
ports from 1960 to 1964 averaged approxi- 
mately 1.9 million cases. 

Although the specific Mexican national or 
bracero law expired on December 31, 1964, the 
Secretary of Labor still has authority under 
the general immigration law to issue permits 
for supplemental foreign labor to come into 
this country to assist in harvesting any crop 
where the Secretary makes a determination 
that the supply of domestic labor ready and 
willing to do that type of work is not ade- 
quate and that prevailing wages in the area 
will be paid. The Secretary has repeatedly 
exercised this authority on behalf of the 
State of Florida and has allowed many people 
from the West Indies to come into Florida to 
help harvest crops in that State at substan- 
tially lower wages than are paid in California. 
However, he discriminated against California 
by refusing to do the same for our State. 
When he has allowed a few to be admitted, 
they have been too few and too late. 

What happened in California in 1965 be- 
cause of lack of labor willing to harvest as- 
paragus? The 1965 California white aspara- 
gus pack was reduced to 1,269,000 cases, a 
reduction of 52.7 percent. This was down 
from 2,659,000 cases in 1964. The foreign 
trade demand for white asparagus in 1965 
was greater than in any previous year. As- 
paragus acreage which was originally planned 
for harvest in 1965 was sufficient to more 
than adequately serve this foreign demand. 
However, when Public Law 78 terminated un- 
der which braceros could be specifically ad- 
mitted to this country, 16,243 acres of aspara- 
gus was plowed up by farmers who felt that 
it would be impossible to get adequate labor 
to harvest the crop. In addition, during the 
year 1965 an estimated 8,423 acres was plowed 
up by farmers who tried but found it im- 
possible to get adequate competent labor to 
harvest the fields. Unharvested asparagus 
losses were estimated at $6.6 million. It is 
estimated that if this asparagus could have 
been harvested, at least 50 or 55 percent of 
this lost value would have been paid in wages 
to labor. Half of our foreign market export 
trade was lost because we could not fill the 
orders. The productivity of the domestic 
labor used in the asparagus fields fell off sub- 
stantially, because much of it was not experi- 
enced and some not conscientious. Wage 
rates in picking asparagus went up substan- 
tially, far in excess of the administration’s 
so-called maximum guidelines under which 
a 3.2 percent increase in wages and prices 
has been set as a maximum. Hundreds of 
jobs of cannery workers in Contra Costa and 
adjoining counties were either terminated 
or greatly reduced from a time standpoint. 
Scores of truckers lost their jobs because 
there was no asparagus to haul. Some as- 
paragus farmers went bankrupt. The price 
of asparagus in grocery stores skyrocketed. 

Here are a few of the results of the admin- 
istration’s unyielding policy against provid- 
ing adequately for the harvest labor require- 
ments of the California asparagus farmer; 

1. California white asparagus lost half of 
its export market in 1 year because orders 
couldn’t be filled, although it had taken 
many painstaking years to build up this 
market. 

2. This was a serious, adverse blow to our 
U.S. balance of payments. 

3. At least one-fourth of our total Delta 
asparagus was plowed up, at staggering losses 
to growers, as this is normally a 5-year crop. 

4. Harvest productivity per man-hour sunk 
substantially. 
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5. Prices of fresh and canned asparagus 
in grocery stores skyrocketed and substan- 
tially broke the administration's so-called 
maximum guidelines of 3.2 percent. This 
penalized the housewife. Nevertheless, you 
didn’t hear the administration make the 
usual threats of retaliatory action which it 
did with proposed steel, copper, and alumi- 
num price increases. The administration 
must have had a guilty conscience since it 
was primarily responsible for the increases. 

6. The number of illegal Mexican “wet- 
backs“ who came into the United States com- 
pletely illegally to obtain temporary farm 
jobs doubled during the year. 

7. In the meantime, the administration re- 
peatedly discriminated against California 
and in favor of Florida by being more liberal 
in allowing West Indians to come into Florida 
to work in harvest fields at rates substan- 
tially lower than those it set for California. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO NORTH 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
having followed for some months the 
question of free world shipping to North 
Vietnam and reported from time to time 
to my colleagues, I should like to take 
this opportunity to present a status re- 
port concerning activities during the past 
year. 

In 1965 there were more free world 
ships than Communist ships engaged in 
carrying goods to and from North Viet- 
nam. Unfortunately, I cannot disclose 
the exact figures of this traffic, because 
they are classified, but I invite any and 
every interested Member to examine 
them closely. I know there are many 
who are concerned about this phase of 
the war and already have expressed 
themselves this session. 

Before presenting what information I 
can about the nature and extension of 
free world shipping into North Vietnam, 
I am aware that some may justifiably 
wonder why any of this information 
should be classified. It certainly is no 
secret to Ho Chi Minh. One reason, Iam 
told, is that to reveal such data might 
place in jeopardy our own sources of 
information. No one, of course, wishes to 
hamper our intelligence network. How- 
ever, I am satisfied that a great deal more 
of this information can and should be 
made public. When American boys are 
dying from North Vietnamese bullets, 
the American people have a right to ade- 
quate information about who is aiding 
the enemy. As it stands now, and as it 
stood throughout 1965, the American 
people simply have not been told the 
whole truth about the shocking support 
being given by free world ships to a na- 
tion blatantly engaged in Communist 
aggression and subversion. 

The unclassified data that is made 
available to me by the Department of De- 
fense indicates that while there has been 
some reduction in the volume of this 
trade in 1965 over that of 1964, a dis- 
turbing amount persists. At this point 
in the Recorp I ask unanimous consent 
to include an itemization by month of 
arrivals of free world ships in North 
Vietnam during 1965. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHa A-—Free world ships arriving North 


MinisH). Is there objection to the re- Vietnam—Continued 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? JULY 1965 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: À Gross | Date 
CHART A.—Free world ships arriving North Name of ship Flag — arrived 


Vietnam 
JANUARY 1965 


Name of ship Flag 


PENY 


Elbow River. 
Fortune Wind. 


pA 


SERRSIZSSSSS IBS RS 


AP SARS 


oN 


Month 
Kingdom 


8822888338825 


AED 
— 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the monthly unclassified figures are un- 
doubtedly meant to suggest, some prog- 
ress has been made in reducing this 
trade but unfortunately that success 1s 
not as marked as the unclassified figures 
would have us believe. I can tell you 
that the true figure is more than double 
what we are being told; and that 
amounts, as I said before, to more ar- 
rivals by free world ships than by Com- 
munist ships during 1965. 

NONSTRATEGIC GOODS ARE VITAL 

Just what is the nature of this trade? 
First of all it is true that the great 
majority of these free world ships are 
under charter to Communist countries 
Communist China, Soviet Union, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Cuba and others— 
that is these free world ships are 
mostly carrying Communist goods to and 
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United | Japan Greece Nor- 
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Cuart A.—Free world ships arriving North 
Vietnam—Continued 


NOVEMBER 1965 


Date 
arrived 


< -| Norwegian. 
* 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
I reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 22, 1965, during 1964 a total of 
401 free world ships arrived in North 
Vietnam. According to the unclassified 
figures there were 119 free world ship ar- 
rivals in North Vietnam in 1965. Of this 
119 figure 107 involved ships flying the 
flags of NATO countries. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp I ask unanimous consent to insert a 
chart presenting a monthly breakdown 
by country of free world ships arriving in 
North Vietnam during 1965. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHART B.—Free world ships arriving North Vietnam in 1965 


Nether- 
lands 


Leb- 
anon 


Malta 


Pan- Cyprus Total 
ama 


from North Vietnam. Some have 
argued that this somehow removes the 
foul odor about this traffic. I disagree. 
Any goods or export profits that Ho Chi 
Minh needs badly enough to hire free 
world vessels cannot but help Hanoi’s 
overall war effort. I say we should not 
concede our enemy one extra spool of 
thread. Considerably more economic 
pressure can and should be applied to 
Hanoi. 

Similarly, some in our Government 
have offered us the assurance that no 
strategic goods have been carried by any 
of these free world vessels. Again the 
fragrance of this trade to my way of 
thinking has not been much sweetened. 
First of all, although further informa- 
tion may exist with others in our Gov- 
ernment, the classified reports I receive 
from the Department of Defense indi- 
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cate that we do not have complete knowl- 
edge as to the nature of these cargoes. 
Second, even if free world ships carry 
only nonstrategic goods they in effect 
release Communist vessels for the trans- 
portation of more war goods. The ulti- 
mate effect is the same. The seaborne 
source of the supply lines into Hanoi and 
down to the South is kept open without 
hindrance. Did we not recently read 
of members of a crew of a Cuban 
freighter who jumped ship when they 
learned they had been ordered to carry 
weapons from China to North Vietnam 
when previously their ship had been 
engaged in so-called nonstrategic traffic? 

Mr. Speaker, the stubborn fact re- 
mains—North Vietnam is on all-out war 
economy. Why should free world ships 
contribute in any way to such an econ- 
omy whether by carrying goods to or 
from North Vietnam? I say so long as 
there is still one free world ship docking 
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at Haiphong we should not relent in our 
effort to stop this aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

SOME PROGRESS NOTED 


As I indicated earlier some progress has 
been made toward drying up the enemy’s 
seaborne source of supply. I was grati- 
fied to learn that a number of govern- 
ments have taken steps to remove their 
flag vessels from this trade. 

However, even though some countries 
have apparently removed their vessels 
from this trade, it does not necessarily 
mean that goods from these countries do 
not find their way to North Vietnam. 
Let us look again at the unclassified in- 
formation concerning data for just 1 
month. At this point in the RECORD, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert a chart indi- 
cating the origin of cargoes of the five 
free world ships arriving in North Viet- 
nam during December 1965: 


Name Flag Cargo origin North Vietnam port Date 
Belgium. ...-..-.-.-....| Haip hong Dec. 12 
e Hong Kong Port Campha Dee. 11 
--| Greek... Communist China Haiphong.------ Do. 
-| British.. Japan Port Campha Dec. 12 
E r 8 Do. 


All flve of these free world ships were 
under charter to Communist Govern- 
ments. Four of these ships loaded car- 
goes in free world ports: one in Belgium, 
one in Hong Kong, and two in Japan. It 
is evident, I submit, that what progress 
has been made in shutting off free world 
assistance to Hanoi, while encouraging, 
is still gravely insufficient. 

There is another glaring instance of 
the need for greater cooperation from 
our friends. Of the 119 free world ship 
arrivals in North Vietnam during 1965, 
67 were vessels registered under the flag 
of the United Kingdom. British officials 
argue that most of these vessels are un- 
der lease to Hong Kong shipping con- 
cerns and that they are powerless to in- 
terfere with this traffic in the absence 
of a formal declaration of war. How- 
ever correct this explanation may be, it 
clearly does nothing to ameliorate the 
situation. I for one am not satisfied that 
ways could not be found. Obviously the 
British Government has found ways to 
shut off trade with Rhodesia. For in- 
stance, any British national who carries 
or who supplies certain goods to Rhodesia 
now faces 6 months in prison or a $1,400 
fine or both. I know of no comparable 
action taken with those trading with 
North Vietnam. The British should 
hardly need reminding that our own 
Government has given extensive support 
to the embargo on Rhodesia in a number 
of ways. We now, for instance, require 
special export licenses, which, it is re- 
ported, the Department of Commerce will 
not grant in any case, to carry oil and 
certain other commodities to Rhodesia. 
It is not my purpose to raise the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of our policy toward 
Rhodesia, but I would express the hope 
that in view of what has taken place the 


British Government would reexamine its 

policy of hands off“ British-flag vessels 

trading with North Vietnam. 

CUBAN AND NORTH VIETNAMESE TRADE: A DOUBLE 
STANDARD? 

If the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment leaves something to be desired, so 
does, in my opinion, the attitude of our 
own Government. It has been the policy 
and continues to be the policy of the 
present administration to in effect ex- 
empt ships engaged in North Vietnamese 
trade from the penalties and restrictions 
imposed upon ships which engage in 
Cuban trade. Why should we be more 
considerate of Ho Chi Minh than Castro? 

My colleagues will no doubt recall the 
partially successful efforts made in the 
last session to prohibit funds under the 
foreign aid program from going to any 
country whose merchant ships trade with 
North Vietnam. What was sought was 
simply the addition of the words or to 
North vietnam“ to the already existing 
prohibition concerning those who trade 
with Cuba. By the narrow margin of 174 
to 164 the administration succeeded in 
weakening this prohibition with regard to 
North Vietnam with a proviso permitting 
the President, if he determines it in the 
national interest, to continue foreign aid 
to countries with flag vessels carrying 
North Vietnamese trade. 

Frankly, I cannot comprehend how it 
would be in our national interest to per- 
mit in any way free world trade with the 
Hanoi regime. To date I know of no 
communication from the President to the 
Congress indicating that such aid will be 
continued to any nation whose vessels 
continue to trade with North Vietnam. 
But neither have we received any indica- 
tion that any foreign aid funds have been 
cut off to any such country. 
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According to the President’s report to 
Congress on the foreign aid assistance 
program for fiscal year 1965, which, of 
course, includes the first 6 months of 
calendar 1965, the following countries 
which appear in the above list of ships 
arriving in North Vietnamese ports dur- 
ing 1965 have received, for instance, 
military assistance alone in these 
amounts: 


The Netherlands $1, 105, 000 
NO W et r a 35, 051, 000 
SSC AAA 63, 061, 000 
ort 106, 000 
— ͤ . a ie Fae 18, 531, 000 
C a ie a gee Sates 220, 000 


The figures for fiscal year 1966, I am 
told, are classified: As I already men- 
tioned some of these governments have 
taken steps to withdraw their ships from 
such trade but there are still countries 
who apparently have not. 

The concern of Congress over this 
trade has not been without its effect. 
A recent State Department statement 
revealed: 

In making diplomatic representations, the 
executive branch is mindful of the provi- 
sions of the recent amendments to foreign 
assistance legislation which call for the 
denial of economic and military aid to coun- 
tries that do not take appropriate steps to 
remove their ships from the North Vietnam 
trade. We have notified all affected govern- 
ments of these legislative provisions, and 
have continued to press them to obtain 
maximum cooperation from those very few 
countries still having ships in trade. 


The “no trade or no aid“ provision en- 
acted last session clearly indicates the 
Positive role congressional action has 
played in foreign relations. The State 
Department’s hand was obviously sub- 
stantially strengthened in dealing with 
these countries as a result of Congress’ 
determination last year. 

NORTH VIETNAM TRADERS IN U.S. PORTS 


Unfortunately there is another way in 
which the policy of the executive branch 
in effect discriminates in favor of trade 
in North Vietnam. On February 6, 1963, 
National Security Action Memorandum 
No. 220 was issued by the National Secu- 
rity Council, which prohibited any vessel 
which has arrived in Cuba since January 
1, 1963, from carrying U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes from the United States. 
According to Report No. 66 issued by the 
Maritime Administration, 244 free world 
and Polish-flag ships have made a total 
of 1,024 trips to Cuba from January 1, 
1962, through December 13, 1965. None 
of these 244 ships are permitted to carry 
U.S. Government-financed cargoes out of 
U.S. ports. Close examination revealed 
that 17 free world vessels which have 
called at North Vietnamese ports in 1965 
appear on this so-called Cuban blacklist 
and therefore are prohibited from carry- 
ing U.S. Government-financed cargoes, 
not because of their trade with North 
Vietnam, but because they have also 
called at Cuban ports. At this point in 
the Record, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include a chart giving 
the names of these 17 ships. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
CHART C.—Free world ships prohibited from 

carrying U.S. Government-financed cargoes 

because of trade with Cuba which called 

at North Vietnamese ports in 1965 


Gross | Date 


Nowe esate tonnage} arrived 


Flag 


Phoenician Dawn doo 
Santa Granda 8 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
these 17 ships could carry U.S. Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes except for the 
fact that they had been in Cuba. There 
is in fact an example of a vessel which 
was in North vietnam on January 25, 
1965, which, under charter to the Gov- 
ernment of India, loaded at Port Arthur, 
Tex., on July 21, 1965, a food-for-peace 
cargo of 10,210 long tons of wheat bound 
for India as authorized under title I, 
Public Law 480. This vessel, the Greek 
flag ship, Saronis, could not have been 
hired to carry such a cargo had it ever 
been in Cuba in the last 3 years. No one, 
of course, wants to impede the flow of 
food to a hungry people. This is not 
necessary, but what is necessary, as I view 
it, is that the policy of our Government 
should not be one of awarding public 
business to vessels which have carried 
goods for our enemy. 

I feel very strongly that we should, 
moreover, prohibit ships which trade 
with North Vietnam from not only carry- 
ing Government-financed cargoes but 
from doing any business at all in US. 
ports. I have joined in sponsoring legis- 
lation to that effect and I urge my col- 
leagues to consider doing the same. 
The reason for this is made plain by the 
fact that this same Greek vessel, Saronis, 
was again in a U.S. port, Newport News, 
Va., on December 21, 1965, when it sailed 
with a cargo of coal bound for Brazil. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of my bill, H.R. 9946, be 
placed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

H. R. 9946 
A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 

1920, to prohibit transportation of articles 

to or from the United States aboard cer- 

tain foreign vessels, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 
(46 U.S.C, 883), is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after Sec. 27.” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) No article shall be transported in 
commerce aboard vessels of any foreign ship- 
ping interest which allows vessels owned or 
controlled by such interests to be used, on 
or after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, in trade with Communist-dominated 
North Vietnam. 

“(c) As used in subsection (b) of this 
section, the term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between a point in any State or pos- 
session of the United States (including the 
District of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico) and any point outside there- 
of or between points in the same State or 
possession of the United States (includ- 
ing the District of Columbia and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) through any 
point outside thereof. 

“(d) As used in subsection (b) of this 
section, the term ‘shipping interest’ means 
any individual, company, or group of com- 
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panies which has any ownership interest in 
any ship engaged in such trade. 

“(e) As used in subsection (b) of this 
section, the term ‘controlled’ means con- 
trol of movements of a vessel by virtue of 
ownership interests; agency agreements; 
charter hire; or otherwise. 

“(f) Whoever willfully violates subsection 
(b) of this section shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

“(g) The President shall issue such regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of subsection (b) of this this 
section.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point I wish to insert a list of free 
world ships which have called at U.S. 
ports after having been in North Viet- 
nam during 1965. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Cuartr D.—Free world ships in North Vietnamese and United States ports 


In North In United States 
Vietnam 
7,176 June 1, 1964 
July 11, 1964 
Oct. 9, 1964 
Oct, 29, 1964 
Mar. — 1965, New York, 7,555 long tons of bulk steel 
for United Arab Republi 
July 11, 1965 
Mar. 31, 1965 | June 23, 1965, San Francisco-Oakland. Loaded 13,000 
long tons of petroleum coke for Japan. 
Aug. 19, 1965, Stockto. alif, Loaded 11,000 long 
tons of safflower seed for Ja apan. 
Jan, 25,1965 | July 20, 1965, Port Arthur, Tex. Loaded 10,210 long 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there appears to be at least two imme- 
diate courses of action open which can 
clearly set the record straight with 
regard to our Government’s attitude with 
regard to free world ships in North Viet- 
nam. First, the executive branch pos- 
sesses the authority to establish a so- 
called black list with respect to North 
Vietnam as now exists with respect to 
Cuban trade. This, as I pointed out, 
would affect only Government-financed 
cargoes. 

It is worth noting that the require- 
ment was also established that in order 
for a ship to be removed from the so- 
called Cuban black list,“ it is necessary 
for its owners to pledge that none of the 
other vessels it controls will engage in 
the future in Cuban trade. Secondly, 
Congress, I believe should broaden this 
prohibition to include all business in U.S. 
ports both public and private not only 
with respect to specific vessels which 
have been in North Vietnamese ports but 
with respect to the vessels of any ship- 
ping interest which allows any one of 
its ships to profit from trade with the 
Hanoi regime. 

These two courses of action may not 
be sufficient to completely put a stop to 
free world traffic in North Vietnam. 
Other steps may be necessary such as the 
mining or blockading of the harbors. 
Nevertheless these two courses of action 
would serve to make clear what in the 
past has been unclear; to give Ho Chi 
Minh unequivocal notice of our determi- 


yos Semi wheat for India (food for peace, title 1, Public 
aw 


ae 21 “ot, Newport News, Va. Loaded coal for 
raz. 


nation not to support or tolerate in any 
fashion any form of free world assist- 
ance which contributes to his policy of 
aggression and subversion. 

In the face of the totally negative re- 
sponse to recent efforts to bring the con- 
flict to the conference table, we can only 
surmise that the Hanoi regime continues 
to believe that the United States will 
eventually grow weary under the condi- 
tions of a long, limited struggle; and 
that a Communist victory in South Viet- 
nam is possible. 

It seems to me that by failing to elimi- 
nate all forms of aid and comfort from 
the free world to North Vietnam we have 
presented to Ho Chi Minh an obviously 
contradictory position which, I believe, 
can and has contributed to Hanoi’s rapid 
escalation of the war in the expectation 
of total victory. Until our Government 
takes a clearer public stand with regard 
to such free world assistance, our efforts 
to convince the Hanoi regime of Ameri- 
can determination to resist the spread of 
communism cannot help but be damaged. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, I yield 
briefly to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
classification question I just wonder why 
the North Vietnamese know what ships 
are going to Haiphong, I wonder why the 
Chinese know whi ships are going to 
Haiphong, and I wonder why the Soviet 
Union knows what ships are going to 
Haiphong and why the American people 
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should not know what ships are going 
into Haiphong. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I cannot an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, but I ap- 
preciate him raising it again. I men- 
tioned earlier in my remarks that I saw 
no reason for this classification and that 
the administration is not telling the citi- 
zens of our country the whole truth. I 
believe it is well that this information 
should be made available. I appreciate 
the gentleman underscoring my point. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late my colleague from Michigan for his 
concise and very objective presentation 
here today on a very serious matter. I 
have joined with him several years now 
in an effort to prevent foreign aid to our 
allies who are shipping goods and using 
their ships to bring goods to North Viet- 
nam. I cannot understand for the life 
of me how countries like the United 
Kingdom, which I understand from the 
gentleman’s presentation here today is 
one of the biggest users of their ships to 
bring goods into North Vietnam, can con- 
tinue doing this in view of the fact that 
we have been such great friends of the 
United Kingdom. 

We were the first country to come to 
their aid when they ran into difficulty 
with Rhodesia. We immediately broke 
off relationships with Rhodesia. We im- 
mediately stopped bringing goods into 
Rhodesia because of the difficulties that 
the United Kingdom was having there. 

I cannot understand for the life of me 
why a country like Greece continues to 
bring goods into North Vietnam. If it 
was not for the Truman plan and our 
foreign aid, Greece would have fallen into 
Communist hands many years ago. 

We have been a great ally of the 
Greeks down through the years. We 
have helped them tremendously with bil- 
lions of dollars of foreign aid. Yet they 
persist in bringing goods into North Viet- 
nam, knowing that these goods will be 
used against our soldiers over there in 
the conflict at the present time. 

I think that the gentleman's crusade 

and the arguments that he has presented 
here on the floor, time and time again, 
have done much to stop many of these 
countries from continuing this practice. 
I am pleased to report to him the evi- 
dence, as it has been brought before my 
committee, indicates that the Greek 
Government is presenting a bill before 
its Parliament to pass a resolution to 
stop the ships from going to North Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to 
thank the gentleman for his generous 
remarks, and I would also like to take 
this occasion to acknowledge the invalu- 
able assistance that he has been during 
this past year in helping to amend the 
foreign aid bill, to put some limitations 
on this problem, some teeth into it. 

This is something that is going to re- 
quire the combined effort of all of us 
here on both sides of the aisle, and my 
colleague from Massachusetts has been 
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an invaluable help. I look forward to 
his assistance in the future. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 


THE SERIOUS JOHNSON-McNAMARA 
MISCALCULATION CONCERNING 
NORTH VIETNAMESE AIR STRIKE 
TARGETS AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MIN- 
18H). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Hosmer], is recognized for 25 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day I mentioned to the House two signifi- 
cant failures in the management of the 
war. These were: First, the failure of 
our bombing of North Vietnamese tar- 
gets during the period from February 
through most of December 1965, to ac- 
complish either the objective of slowing 
down infiltration of North Vietnamese 
military units to the south, or the objec- 
tive of raising to Hanoi the price for its 
aggressions to an amount it is unwilling 
to pay for continuing them; and second, 
the failure of the 5-week-and-2-day 
bombing respite to lure Ho Chi Minh 
anywhere near a negotiating table. 

The responsibility for these failures 
cannot be placed on U.S. military com- 
manders. They are not running the war. 
It is being run by civilians in Washing- 
ton, principally President Johnson and 
Secretary McNamara and their semi- 
anonymous advisers, most of whom also 
are civilians untrained to run a war. 

Air action over North Vietnam now has 
resumed. It is the duty of these people 
frankly to admit that their past choice 
of ammunition—TNT bombs—and severe 
limitation on targets just did not pro- 
duce appreciable results. These Wash- 
ington war managers seriously miscalcu- 
lated. They should not perpetuate their 
mistake. It is likely only to bring re- 
newed frustration. Instead they should 
give intelligent thought to the discovery 
of what additional or alternate targets 
could be more meaningful to the North 
Vietnamese and apply some creative 
imagination to determine what ammuni- 
tion will best damage them. Last Mon- 
day I predicted that “both the targets 
and the ammunition may turn out to be 
quite unconventional.” 

The prediction was based on the fact 
that North Vietnam is a backward, un- 
derdeveloped country with a primitive 
“rice and fish“ economy. Unlike the 
Germany of World War II it cannot be 
bombed to submission by blowing to 
fragments a complex, highly integrated 
industrial economy. ‘Those who place 
so much stress on “bombing Hanoi and 
Haiphong to win the war” largely fail 
to see this distinction. Similarly, North 
Vietnam’s transportation is so primitive 
it is little wonder that despite United 
States bombing of roads and rails the 
infiltration rate of men and supplies 
from north to south has increased 
manyfold. Bomb damage easily had 
been sidestepped by a simple switch in 
North Vietnamese freightloading prac- 
tices—from wheels to the backs of men. 
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My prediction of unconventional tar- 
gets and unconventional ammunition 
also was based on the fact that the cul- 
tural level of North Vietnam is undoubt- 
edly one of the lowest imaginable 
Eighty percent of the population is il- 
literate, ignorant to an incredible degree, 
and subject to the most extraordinary 
superstitions.” —Statement in 1962 by 
the leftist French historian Gerard Ton- 
gas who lived many years in Hanoi until 
1960. Some rather interesting and pos- 
sibly very effective alternatives to our 
present kind of air strikes in the north 
open up if we recognize it as “a land 
where gods, devils, and animistic spirits 
of inanimate objects are subliminal 
neighbors during daylight and lurk al- 
most tangibly among the darker patches 
of night’—American Security Coun- 
cil Washington Report, August 31, 
1965. These alternatives—which ob- 
viously fall into the category of psycho- 
logical warfare—involve no killing, no 
maiming, no physical destruction, In 
terms of violence they will deescalate 
rather than escalate the war. But in 
terms of results they well may be 
decisive. 

Raising the price to Hanoi for contin- 
uing its aggressions to the prohibitive 
level by psywar tactics requires actions 
to create enough misery, anxiety, wretch- 
edness and distress in the minds of the 
North Vietnamese people to induce an 
intense general annoyance with the war. 
Even a Communist dictatorship cannot 
long pursue policies so unpopular they 
bring into being sweeping national dis- 
organization, disturbance, and discon- 
tent. Considering the cultural level of 
the population and its fearful awe of 
superstitious omens, the task of depop- 
ularizing Ho Chi Minh’s policy of aggres- 
sion should be well within the capability 
of American ingenuity. 

The few examples of many possible 
actions along these lines which I am 
about to cite are for illustrative purposes 
and need not be taken as specific recom- 
mendations before they are determined 
to meet all the requirements of psycho- 
logical warfare operations. They are 
based on a study of North Vietnamese 
customs and superstitions made for me 
by the Library of Congress. 

Example: North Vietnam’s Red River 
Delta is the nation’s rice bowl. Flooding 
is controlled by damming upstream and 
subsequent release of water to rice pad- 
dies. Bombing the dams has been re- 
jected because a flood would drown thou- 
sands and many more would perish later 
by starvation from loss of the rice crop. 
As a nonexplosive alternative many tons 
of harmless soluble dye might be dropped 
upstream. A single B-52 is capable of 
delivering in excess of 27 tons of dye. 
Consider adding an ingredient which 
also is harmless but creates an obnox- 
iously offensive odor. The dye and the 
peor will be picked up by the growing 

ce. 

North Vietnamese eat rice every day 
at every meal. The need to eat this kind 
of unsightly, unappetizing but harmless 
and nutritious mess day after day after 
day could become a dear price to pay for 
Hanoi’s transgressions. It also will de- 
prive the North of its principal export 
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commodity helping to pay the cost of the 
war. 

During their campaigns in East Java 
in 1946 and 1947 the Dutch dropped 
harmless soluble dyes in rice paddies. It 
caused panic among the native people 
who believed it to be a manifestation of 
divine wrath. Effort should be made to 
assure that a portion of the country’s 
rice crop remains normal. This will gen- 
erate black market woes and instant hos- 
tility toward any government official who 
attempts to allocate palatable rice, or to 
collect it for export. 

Example: Along with their supersti- 
tious nature the people of Vietnam, 
North and South, have a long, deep- 
rooted dislike for the Chinese. These 
facts of their life should be exploited to 
the fullest, for instance: 
ae an oriental 

an a running dog. Cheap plas 
models of p plastic toy 

‘ung joined in the sha) e of running 
outa p dogs 

In Vietnam the ace of - 
staan of spades is con 
Sicily. 
tic ace of spades playin 
. Playing cards could be 
tures of 


te in the 
tly expect 
death in the immediate family. The ex- 
in the strong- 
est sense of dread. Cheap air drop 
devices which simulate three hoots of an 


Except for the owl device all bad-luck 
constructed to 


distress 
bad luck 
for these 
objectionable symbols rather than paper 
just that 
much harder to get rid of. Air drops of 
good-luck symbols bearing identification 


disorganization by alternating acts of ill- 
Although air 
items only have been used as A r 
here, radio and all other media, of course, 
play a role in the conduct of psychologi- 
cal war. 

Cutting down the infiltration rate als 
should be examined in terms of the 55 
amples just given. The routes used 
loosely described as the Ho Chi Mink 
Trail, have their beginnings in North 
Vietnam, traverse several areas of Laos 
and Cambodia and have multiple en- 
trance points into South Vietnam. Much 
of the trail is screened by dense tropical 
forests making ground movement very 
difficult to detect. A high proportion of 
the bombs we drop along it blow up trees 
and bushes instead of Vietcong and their 
supplies. It is clear that the more super- 
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stitious dread we can cause the enemy to 
associate with this communication line, 
the more difficult will be his progress 
along it. 

Example: On hillsides visible while 
marching southward defoliate the shape 
of the unlucky ace of spades. 

Example: Skywrite this and other 
omens of misfortune and death when 
Vietcong are estimated to be in loca- 
tions where they will see them. 

Example: Spike the Ho Chi Minh trail 
with various devices emitting sounds, 
odors, or other manifestations of doom, 
death, or displeasure on the part of the 
spirit world with the goings on. Sowing 
by air of chemically treated seeds which 
grow rapidly into bizarre and ominous 
plant forms should be investigated. 

In closing I have a few words for so- 
called defense intellectuals and assorted 
sophisticates who will deride and ridicule 
these suggestions. In war it is as dan- 
gerous to overestimate your enemy as it 
is to underestimate him. If we are go- 
ing to continue these air operations over 
North Vietnam which are costly in air- 
men’s lives and aircraft, then we had 
better take another tack and start get- 
ting some effectiveness out of them more 
equivalent to their cost. This is not a 
conventional war; it is an unconven- 
tional war. Some, but not all, of the 
strategy and tactics of conventional war 
can be adapted to unconventional war. 

Primarily, an unconventional war re- 
quires unconventional strategy and tac- 
tics. Psychological warfare is as old as 
mankind: the assault on the mind is as 
ancient as the roared battle cry, as his- 
torically familiar as the rebel yell, and as 
modern as the sophisticated techniques 
of World War II. Its possibilities today 
are manifold for defeating wars of lib- 
eration strategy and guerrilla tactics. 

Lastly, I have a word for the wiseacres 
who think they are being cute by shoot- 
ing supposedly funny wisecracks from the 
hip whenever their pseudointellectualism 
is exposed to an idea they are incapable 
of understanding and , comprehending. 
Let them recall that the Vietnam roll of 
dead and maimed Americans grows 
longer every day. Instead of trying to 
be funny, they should themselves be try- 
ing to figure out ways to speed the war’s 
successful conclusion. And, in the un- 
likely event they happen to come up with 
an idea, even if it is an unconventional 
one, they should have the guts to get up 
and suggest it. 


PROBE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the efforts 
of the courts to oust Federal Judge 
Stephen Chandler, of Oklahoma, raises 
serious questions that should be the sub- 
ject of an immediate congressional in- 
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vestigation. In the first place, this is 
clearly an invasion of the rights of the 
Congress, for it is only the Congress that 
has the constitutional authority to re- 
move a Federal judge by impeachment. 

If Judge Chandler is to be impeached, 
it should be done by the Congress, and 
only after a full investigation of all the 
facts surrounding the action by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. I believe that this 
is particularly important in the light of 
the secret hearings in the 10th circuit 
that was used as a basis for forcing Judge 
Chandler to stop holding court. 

Moreover, the public is entitled to 
know what powers have been delegated 
to or usurped by judicial councils to 
strip judges of their duties and responsi- 
bilities leaving them merely with titles 
and salaries, as in the case of Judge 
Chandler. 

If Judge Chandler is to be removed, it 
should be only after thorough and open 
hearings in the proper forum—the U.S. 
Congress. Then there will be the full 
opportunity to explore all the evidence 
surrounding the Chandler controversy, 
including his charges that there are cor- 
rupt Federal district court judges and 
corrupt circuit court judges involved in 
a conspiracy against him. 

There are those who contend that 
Judge Chandler’s allegations of corrup- 
tion in the Federal judiciary represent 
such rash and unbelievable comments 
that they demonstrate a lack of stability. 
I suggest that before anyone jumps to 
a hurried conclusion that Judge Chan- 
dler has made irresponsible charges, that 
they examine the record more thor- 
oughly than it has been examined at 
this stage. 

In the first place, it is not incon- 
ceivable that there is some corruption 
in the Federal judiciary. There has 
been in the past, and the great power 
lodged in our Federal judges certainly 
makes them a likely target for the cor- 
rupters. It is possible that Judge Chan- 
dler is right. 

The allegations by Judge Chandler de- 
serve a most careful examination in the 
light of his past performance as a Fed- 
eral judge, and his past record in the 
American Bar Association where he has 
been a recognized champion of judicial 
reform. 

However, there is one other fact that 
makes it even more apparent why the al- 
legations Judge Chandler has made about 
judicial corruption should be given se- 
rious examination. This is not the first 
time that Judge Chandler has charged 
corruption in the courts, and in the first 
instance there is now a clear record 
showing that he was right. 

There was gross corruption in the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, and there was 
no effective action against those corrupt 
judges until Judge Chandler came to 
Washington and forced the issue by call- 
ing it to the attention of the Criminal 
Division in the Justice Department. 
Since then there have been convictions 
and ousters from the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court. 

It could be quite significant that Judge 
Chandler was highly regarded in ju- 
dicial circles and in American Bar Asso- 
ciation circles until after he blew the 
whistle on the corrupt judges on the 
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Oklahoma Supreme Court. When Judge 

Chandler contended that some of the 

same type of corruption existed in the 

Federal district court and in the Fed- 

eral circuit court of appeals, he suddenly 

became the target of a wide range of 
attacks. 

In the light of his background and the 
substance of his charges about the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, Judge Chandler 
is certainly entitled to a full hearing. If 
what he states is true, then it would 
appear that the entire judicial system in 
that area could stand an investigation. 
Judge Chandler should not be required to 
go out and do the entire investigation by 
himself, and no single Congressman or 
Senator should have to take on this job. 
It is a job that should be undertaken by 
the proper committee of Congress, or by 
a special committee. This is important, 
both from a standpoint of fairness to 
Judge Chandler, and from the stand- 
point of doing our duty relative to this 
encroachment on the powers of Con- 
gress. 

A complaint filed in the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit recently 
demonstrates that the action of the 10th 
circuit in the Chandler case has set a 
precedent that can cause major problems. 

A Mr. Sherman H. Skolnick has filed 
a complaint with the Seventh Circuit 
asking for action against Federal Judge 
Joseph Samuel Perry, of Chicago on 
grounds of misconduct. 

I do not know the merits of this com- 
plaint, but it demonstrates that there is 
acute need for clarification of the role 
of the circuit court and the Congress in 
these matters. 

If the 10th circuit is operating prop- 
erly in barring Judge Chandler from 
activities as a Federal judge, then the 
seventh circuit could properly take action 
in the complaint filed against Judge 
Perry in Chicago. In the Chicago case, 
there is a specific public complaint filed 
by Mr. Skolnick. If the evidence sup- 
ports the allegations, this also is some- 
thing that should be the subject of the 
attention of Congress. 

It is my suggestion that there be a 
special committee established to make a 
thorough investigation of all of the 
charges of judicial corruption, and the 
procedures being used that appear now 
to be an arrogant infringement upon the 
rights of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as an extension of my 
remarks, I submit herewith the com- 
plaint filed by Mr. Skolnick in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit: 

[In the U.S. Court of Appeals, Seventh 

Circuit] 

IN THE MATTER OF SHERMAN H. SKOLNICK, 
PartTy-COMPLAINANT, COMPLAINING OF THE 
Misconpuct or U.S. DISTRICT Court JUDGE 
JOSEPH SAMUEL PERRY, RESPONDENT 

NOTICE 

To: Honorable Joseph Samuel Perry, 219 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II., 
respondent; Honorable Seventh Circuit 
Justice Tom C. Clark, Supreme Court 
Building, Washington, D.C.; House of 
Representatives Judiciary Committee, 
2137 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; Senate Judiciary 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Please take notice, that on January 24, 
1966, I filed with the Clerk of the United 
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States Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, Mo- 
tion of Sherman H. Skolnick together with 
this Notice and Affidavit below. A copy of 
said motion is attached hereto and herewith 
served upon you together with this Notice 
and Affidavit below: 

“State of Illinois, County of Cook, affidavit. 

“Sherman H. Skolnick, being first duly 
sworn on oath, deposes and says: 

“1. That he is the party-complainant, pro 
se, in this cause; that he has read the en- 
closed Motion by him subscribed and that 
the allegations of fact therein contained are 
true and correct to the personal knowledge 
of this affiant. 

“2. That he served the within Notice to- 
gether with this Affidavit and a copy of his 
Motion, by sending the same to those above 
named, by enclosing copies of the same in 
duly addressed, stamped, and sealed en- 
velopes with first class postage prepaid, and 
depositing in the U.S. Mail Box in front of 
2311 East 95th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60617, 
the 24th day of January, 1966. 

“SHERMAN H. SKOLNICK. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
24th day of January, A.D. 1966. 


“Notary Public.” 


MOTION FOR IMMEDIATE CONVENING OF SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT JUDICIAL COUNCIL, TO HEAR SHERMAN 
H. SKOLNICK COMPLAINING OF THE MISCON- 
DUCT OF U.S. DISTRICT COURT JUDGE JOSEPH 
SAMUEL PERRY 


Now comes Sherman H. Skolnick, pro se, 
party-complainant in the above entitled 
matter, and moves as follows: 

(A) That Chief Judge of the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, Honorable John S. Hastings, or that 
Honorable Seventh Circuit Justice Tom C. 
Clark, upon disqualification of said Chief 
Judge, immediately convene, pursuant to 28 
U.S. C. A. Sec. 332, in Chicago, Illinois, or such 
other place, a council of the circuit judges 
for the Seventh Circuit, in active service, to 
hear Sherman H. Skolnick, party-complain- 
ant, complaining of the misconduct of United 
States District Court Judge Joseph Samuel 
Perry; 

(B) That after said Judicial Council of 
the Seventh Circuit has heard Sherman H. 
Skolnick, and heard evidence offered by him, 
that said District Judge Joseph Samuel Perry 
be ordered to take no action whatsoever in 
any court case, and particularly so in cases 
arising under 42 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1981 et seq., 
known as the Civil Rights Acts of 1871. 

(C) That other and further supervisory 
measures be taken by the Judicial Council of 
the Seventh Circuit in respect to the mis- 
conduct of said Judge Perry and his present 
inability and unwillingness to discharge the 
duties of his office. 

(D) That Honorable John S. Hastings dis- 
qualify himself in this matter because of his 
discrimination against Sherman H. Skolnick 
as hereinafter stated. 

In support of this motion, Sherman H. 
Skolnick states: 

1. District Judge Joseph Samuel Perry has 
discriminated against Sherman H. Skolnick, 
a citizen of the Jewish faith and race, a mi- 
nority group, and has discriminated against 
him as an individual, as follows: 

(a) On September 24, 1962, in the case of 
Sherman H. Skolnick, plaintiff, v. Otto Spo- 
lar, et al., defendants, U.S. District Court, 
N.D. III. E.D., No. 62 C 1161, the said Judge 
Perry refused to allow the attorney retained 
by Sherman H. Skolnick to represent him, to 
be heard, and to speak on behalf of Sherman 
H. Skolnick. 

Said case was a Civil Rights suit seeking 
civil damages against a state court bailiff and 
others acting in combination with him, in 
excluding Jews and Negroes from jury serv- 
ice and for tampering with a state court 


jury. 

A short time after the said September 24, 
1962, as a reprisal against the person retained 
by Sherman H. Skolnick as his attorney, the 
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said Judge Perry excluded said attorney from 
his courtroom by threats, insults, and abuse, 
entirely without cause, when said attorney 
came to present some papers in another mat- 
ter then pending. 

Judge Joseph Samuel Perry, entirely with- 
out cause, said: “Mr. Marshall, take this gen- 
tleman out if he doesn't go out”. See, 
Sarelas v. Porikos, et al., U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit, No. 14011, Ap- 
pendix page 118. 

(b) On July 2, 1964, Judge Perry further 
discriminated against citizen Sherman H. 
Skolnick when he came to present, pro se, 
his Affidavit of Bias and Prejudice supported 
by Exhibit and Certificate of Sherman H. 
Skolnick, in the case of Skolnick v. Hallett et 
al., U.S. District Court, N.D. Ill E.D. No. 64 
C 1084, On said date, Judge Perry stated in 
the presence of Sherman H. Skolnick, a par- 
aplegic invalid in a wheelchair, and said 
statement being entirely without cause: “Mr. 
Marshall, see that this man leaves.” See, 
Skolnick v. Hallett et al., U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit, No. 14779, Ap- 
pendix page 43. Also, certified Supreme 
Court record in Sherman H. Skolnick, peti- 
tioner, v. John S. Hastings et al., No. 941 
Misc., Oct, Term 1964. 

2. By said repeated discrimination against 
Sherman H. Skolnick, he has been denied 
the equal right of access to the Federal 
Courts, and denied the equal right to sue 
and be a party-litigant and witness in the 
Federal Court, and denied the right to seek 
damages in the Federal Court, on an equal 
basis with other citizens, for damages to his 
person, property, and effects. 

3. Thereafter, Judge Joseph Samuel Perry, 
in combination with District Court Clerk 
Elbert A. Wagner, Jr., removed Sherman H. 
Skolnick’s Complaint at Law from the file 
and records in said Case No. 64 C 1084, and 
returned it to him with the first page thereof 
altered, defaced, and mutilated, all in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Federal Criminal 
Code, 18 U.S. C. A. Sections 1506 and 2071, and 
in violation of 28 U.S.C.A Sections 951 and 
952, and in violation of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, Rule 79. f 

4, Further, acting in secret, without notice 
to Sherman H. Skolnick, plaintiff, and with- 
out the defendants in said Case No. 64 C 1084 
having made their appearances, and before 
the time expired for said defendants to an- 
swer or plead, Judge Perry entered a judg- 
ment against Sherman H, Skolnick. 

5. Thereafter, Judge Joseph Samuel Perry 
acting in combination with District Court 
Clerk Wagner, falsified the record on appeal 
in said Case No. 64 C 1084. Sherman H. Skol- 
nick offers evidence to show said falsification 
of the record on appeal, which was a further 
discrimination against him, depriving him of 
the equal right of statutory right of appeal. 

6. Sherman H. Skolnick states on informa- 
tion and belief that there are other instances 
of the misconduct of said District Judge 
Joseph Samuel Perry, and Sherman H. Skol- 
nick offers to have witnesses subpoenaed to 
come to testify in that regard. 

7. Nothing said herein constitutes a waiver 
of the right of Sherman H. Skolnick to move 
for the disqualification of Honorable John S. 
Hastings in any other proceedings in this 
Court or any other tribunal. 

8. The discrimination of the Honorable 
John S. Hastings against citizen Sherman H. 
Skolnick is set forth in detail in the follow- 
ing matters, copies of which have heretofore 
been served upon the said Honorable John S. 
Hastings: 

(a) Sherman H. Skolnick, petitioner, v. 
John S. Hastings et al., respondents, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Oct. 
Term 1964, No. 941 Misc., with references to 
the certified Supreme Court record. 

(b) Sherman H. Skolnick, petitioner, v. 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, F. Ryan Duffy, Lath- 
am Castle, Win G. Knoch, Roger J. Kiley, 
John S. Hastings, and Luther M. Swygert, 
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respondents, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Oct. Term, 1965, No. 773 Misc., 
with references to the certifled Supreme 
Court record. 

9. By such discrimination, the Honorable 
John S. Hastings has CEASED TO REP- 
RESENT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
RESPECT TO CITIZEN SHERMAN H. SKOL- 
NICK, and should disqualify himself. 

WHEREAS, Sherman H. Skolnick moves as 
follows: 

(A) That Chief Judge of the Seventh 
Circuit, Honorable John S. Hastings, or that 
Honorable Seventh Circuit Justice Tom C. 
Clark, upon disqualification of said Chief 
Judge, immediately convene, pursuant to 28 
U.S. C. A. Sec. 332, in Chicago, Illinois, or such 
other place, a council of the circuit judges for 
the Seventh Circuit, in active service, to hear 
Sherman H. Skolnick, party-complainant, 
complaining of the misconduct of United 
States District Court Judge Joseph Samuel 
Perry; 

(B) That after said Judicial Council of 
the Seventh Circuit has heard Sherman H. 
Skolnick, and heard evidence offered by him, 
that said District Court Judge Joseph Samuel 
Perry be ordered to take no action whatso- 
ever in any court case, and particularly so 
in cases arising under 42 U.S.C.A. Sec. 1981 
et seq., know as the Civil Rights Acts of 1871; 

(C) That other and further supervisory 
measures be taken by the Judicial Council 
of the Seventh Circuit in respect to the mis- 
conduct of said Judge Perry and his present 
inability and unwillingness to discharge the 
duties of his office. 

(D) That Honorable John S. Hastings dis- 
qualify himself in this matter because of his 
discrimination against citizen Sherman H. 
Skolnick, as hereinabove set forth. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SHERMAN H. SKOLNICK, 
Party-Complainant, Pro Se. 


A YOUNG AMERICAN’S DEATH IN 
RUSSIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MrntsH). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Conte] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, the United States 
has been engaged in what historians 
have come to call the cold war; the war 
of nerves between the democratic, free 
peoples of the West and the Communist 
slave societies of Eastern Europe and 
Asia. 

Over the years we have witnessed the 
ordeal of many martyrs who have sacri- 
ficed their lives on the silent, shadowy 
battlefields of that war. We can only 
guess at the countless others whose 
names will never be known to history, 
whose deeds are forever shrouded in 
secrecy and anonymity. 

The most recent name, and in a sense 
among the most significant, to be added 
to the roster of cold war victims, is Mr. 
Newcomb Mott, of Sheffield, Mass. 

Newcomb’s ordeal is the more tragic 
and the more senseless since it appears 
he was an innocent victim of the ten- 
sions, the blind hatreds, and the complex 
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political intrigues that have become the 
weapons and strategems of the cold war. 
Newcomb was a naive, unsuspecting by- 
stander, sucked into the whirlpool by his 
own intellectual curiosity, betrayed by 
his own self-confidence, struck down by 
his own naive belief in international jus- 
tice and understanding. 

We do not yet know the full circum- 
stances behind the shocking and tragic 
conclusion of Newcomb Mott’s ordeal. 
Perhaps we never will, despite the efforts 
of the Massachusetts delegation, the 
State Department, and every other in- 
terested party, to determine the facts. 

Newcomb Mott’s home in Sheffield lies 
in my district, a scant few miles from 
my own home in Pittsfield, Mass. My 
concern, My personal anxiety, and my 
efforts to first secure the release of young 
Mott before, during, and after his trial 
in Russia and most recently to deter- 
mine the facts of his death, stem both 
from my responsibility as his Congress- 
man and from my natural interest as 
his neighbor. 

As an American, of course, I share the 
natural shock and indignation we all 
have felt in this matter. 

My own activity on behalf of Newcomb 
Mott commenced on the day I was in- 
formed by his family of his arrest in 
Russia. Because I felt the swiftest and 
most urgent action possible should be 
brought, I immediately telephoned the 
State Department in an effort to first, de- 
termine what was being done for Mr. 
Mott and, second, to make certain every 
possible avenue would be explored. 

I had a number of such calls and tele- 
phone conversations with officials at the 
State Department subsequent to Mr. 
Mott’s arrest and throughout his im- 
prisonment and trial. I felt that I could 
perhaps best encourage new ideas and 
possibilities in young Mott’s interest by 
maintaining an open and personal dia- 
log with U.S. officials most concerned 
with the case. 

At the suggestion of officials with 
whom I had been dealing, I addressed 
a letter to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
reaffirming my interest and concern in 
the matter. I was informed in a reply 
dated December 9, 1965, and signed by 
Assistant Secretary Douglas MacArthur 
II, that my letter would be forwarded 
to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow on 
grounds that it might prove of some help 
in the combined effort to secure Mr. 
Mott’s release. 


Under unanimous consent I insert the 
text of my letter to the State Department 
and the subsequent reply appears at this 
point in my remarks: 


NOVEMBER 30, 1965. 
Re Newcomb Mott, Sheffield, Mass. 
Hon. DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: This letter will serve 
to reaffirm my sincere interest and concern 
for the above-captioned subject, who is a 
constituent of mine. 

In September, Mr. Howard Mott, father of 
Newcomb, called me regarding the arrest of 
his son by the Soviets for crossing the border 
without a visa. Since that time, I have been 
in close contact with your Department, and 
was hopeful that Mr. Mott would be released 
by the Soviets. However, when I learned of 
the sentence recently handed down on this 
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case, I was truly shocked and dismayed, 
Certainly, it is my feeling that the severity of 
this sentence is not commensurate with the 
so-called crime that was committed. 

This is a most unfortunate situation, and 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Mott is the victim 
of international circumstances. However, if 
there is anything that you might do to assist 
this young man in his present plight, it would 
be most appreciated. 

With my best wishes, Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
Srl. vro O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 1965. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CONTE: The Secretary 
has asked me to thank you for your letter of 
November 30, 1965, expressing your con- 
tinuing interest and concern in the case of 
Newcomb Mott, who was sentenced by a 
Soviet court for alleged intentional violation 
of the Soviet border. The Department of 
State fully shares your concern of the ex- 
treme and harsh treatment which the Soviet 
authorities have meted out to this young 
man, and is continuing to take every appro- 
priate step to obtain his release. 

Newcomb Mott's Soviet lawyer filed a 
juridical appeal to Mr. Mott’s sentence on 
December 1, 1965. Our Embassy is doing 
what it can to insure that the strongest pos- 
sible case is made for him under the provi- 
sions of Soviet law. The appeal must be 
decided on within a month. [If it is rejected, 
clemency appeals will be made to the execu- 
tive body of the republic in which Mr. Mott's 
case was tried and finally to the highest exec- 
utive organ of the Soviet Union. The Depart- 
ment hopes that the Soviet authorities will 
recognize that it is in their interest to apply 
the precedents of the past and release Mr. 
Mott. 

I have taken the liberty of forwarding a 
copy of your letter to our Embassy in Moscow 
for use at its discretion in contacts with 
Soviet officials. The Department of State 
feels that it is important and possibly help- 
ful to inform the Soviet Government of the 
reactions of prominent American political 
leaders to the Soviet handling of the Mott 
case. Your message would be useful toward 
this end. 

Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Since that exchange, and throughout 
the months since Newcomb Mott’s ar- 
rest up to the present time, I have been 
in constant touch with the State 
Department. 

I have maintained my liaison with of- 
ficials there and have continued to urge 
the fullest possible exploitation of every 
hope, every lead no matter how slim 
that might provide the truth behind the 
incidents surrounding Mr. Mott’s death. 

I have eschewed personal publicity and 
have sought to avoid overdramatizing 
the incident in public out of a sincere 
desire to ease the burden of abysmal 
grief for Newcomb Mott’s surviving 
family. 

But, in view of the complete frustra- 
tion of my efforts and the efforts of my 
distinguished colleagues and of the dedi- 
cated officials of the State Department, 
it appears that we will be no more suc- 
cessful in this endeavor than we were in 
trying to secure a fair and just trial for 
Mr. Mott last fall. 

We must of course, continue to press 
for the facts in the case. We must con- 
tinue to demand a full and accurate ex- 
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planation from the Russians. The world 
must not be allowed to forget the cal- 
lous, brutal, and insensitive motivations 
of the Russian Government in their 
treatment of this young man. 

If we are to be denied the truth in the 
matter, then the world must be reminded 
of that, as well. 

But indignation and recrimination are 
not likely to generate much in way of 
permanent value from this incident. As 
the press has stated and all of us surely 
realize, the incident has only increased 
tensions between our opposing camps, 
between East and West. It has widened 
the gulf of ignorance, superstition, ha- 
tred, and misunderstanding between us. 

How many more Newcomb Motts will 
tumble into that gulf as a result? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
must explore the Newcomb Mott case 
not only from the standpoint of the im- 
mediate facts, but also in an effort to 
find a positive angle, a spark of hope for 
the future. We must seek to avoid a 
repetition ever again of this sort of 
thing. We must seek the avenues to 
understanding; we must open doors and 
pave new roads that might give us the 
means to avoid another Mott tragedy. 

One of these angles, it seems to me, is 
a new consular treaty with the Russians 
such as has been before the other body 
on several occasions in recent years—and 
has been rejected by interests who ap- 
parently are more afraid of what the 
Russians will gain than they are hope- 
ful of what the United States will gain. 

I would renew my appeal—an appeal 
I made at the time of Newcomb Mott’s 
trial last fall and again at the time of 
his death on January 21—for open mind- 
ed consideration of a new consular 
treaty between the United States and 
Moscow. I made the point in November 
that such a treaty, had it been in effect 
at the time of Mott’s arrest, might well 
have paved the way for his release, even 
without a trial. 

It is no stretch of the imagination or 
of the truth to speculate that Newcomb 
Mott might be alive and free today if we 
had the sort of treaty in force that the 
Senate roaa last year. 

I submit that if we would profit from 
Newcomb Mott’s death, if we would make 
sure that he did not die in vain, we will 
devote our energies and thoughts to some 
meaningful device that would prevent a 
recurrence of this incident. 

Instead of raising our voices merely 
in shocked indignation, instead of de- 
manding cooperation from the Soviet 
Government in what experience and com- 
monsense clearly tell us will be a vain 
and unanswered appeal, let us rather 
seek the less sensational but infinitely 
more profitable means to prevent the 
needless sacrifice and pointless martyr- 
dom of any more innocent pawns in the 
cold war. 

We must support an enlightened and 
open approach to the question of East- 
West relations if we would sincerely pre- 
vent a recurrence of the Mott incident. 
Martyrs are made only in time of igno- 
rance, hatred, and misunderstanding. If 
we would avoid creating any more mar- 
tyrs, it seems to me we must include an 
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attack on these causes along with what- 
ever else we Say and do. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sunday Star of 
February 6 contained an excellent article 
dealing with the events and personalities 
involved in the Mott case. The article, 
by the Star’s specialist on East-West 
relations, Mr. Bernard Gwertzman, 
documents clearly the nature of the 
personalities involved and the frustrat- 
ing train of events throughout the trial 
and up to the present hour. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
article in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 

A YOUNG AMERICAN’s DEATH IN RUSSIA 

(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


On the morning of September 4, 1965, the 
weather was clear and cool in Boris Gleb, 
a tiny Russian village on the Norwegian 
border, 220 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

It was about 10:30 o'clock and Miss Victoria 
Kochimalkin, a multilingual guide-inter- 
preter, was chatting with two of Boris Gleb's 
border police. There was nothing to do until 
11 when the gates were to open for Norwe- 
glans arriving to sightsee and buy inexpen- 
sive vodka. 

They were standing in front of the village's 
hotel when they saw a tall, foreign-looking 
young man come out of the woods about 40 
yards away. They were surprised since they 
knew foreigners were not permitted to stay 
in the village overnight, and the gates had 
not opened for the day. 

When he saw us, he walked right to where 
we were standing,” Miss Kochimalkin was to 
testify later at Newcomb Mott's trial. He 
was smiling. I asked him, when he reached 
us, if he was Scandinavian.” 

“He said, no, he was an American who had 
come over the hills to buy souvenirs for his 
father and friends if the price was right.” 

Newcomb Mott, in later recalling his last 
minutes of freedom, said he showed his U.S. 
passport to Miss Kochimalkin and she trans- 
lated it for the border guards. 

“The girl told me I had trespassed on Soviet 
territory,” Mott testified. “It was the first 
time I was aware I had done anything illegal.” 

Newcomb Mott, 27, 6 feet 5 inches, 250 
pounds, college textbook salesman, graduate 
of Antioch College, was arrested after that 
encounter in Boris Gleb, imprisoned, tried, 
and sentenced to 18 months in a Soviet labor 
camp. He died on January 20 by his own 
hand while on a train to a prison camp, 
according to the Soviet Government. 

His detention became a source of intense 
friction between the State Department and 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, and his death 
has worsened the already strained state of 
Soviet-American relations, 

There are still many unanswered ques- 
tions. Mott’s parents and others feel there 
was foul play involved in his death. The 
Soviet Government has not yet made a full 
report. 

It is possible, however, to reconstruct the 
circumstances of Mott’s arrest, his trial, and 
his last days from letters and documents in 
official files. 

The story of Newcomb Mott's life and death 
in Russia is a sad one because no man was 
less prepared to become the subject of a 
cause celebre. The world of intrigue and 
espionage was foreign to him, and his main 
desire throughout his confinement was to 
return to the United States and resume sell- 
ing college textbooks. 

Mott was from Sheffield, Mass., a town in 
the Berkshires. His father, Howard Mott, 
is a dealer in rare books and art. His mother 
is a registered nurse. 

Newcomb graduated with an undistin- 
guished record from Antioch College in 1961. 
After teaching at a boy’s school for 2 years, 
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he began work as a textbook salesman for 
D. Van Nostrand Co. of Princeton, N.J. 

Those who met him were struck with his 
size. He was in the words of a friend, like 
a “St. Bernard pup.” He was very serious 
and had a somewhat inflated image of him- 
self, friends said. 

William Arbogast, of the Associated Press 
in Washington, recalls that Mott worked dur- 
ing his Antioch work period from January 
to March 1960, as a copyboy for Associated 
Press reporters covering the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“He was not a longhair, but was of better 
than average intelligence,” Arbogast recalled. 
“When he left, I gave him a good rating. I 
would have liked to have kept him.” 

MADE $6,000 A YEAR AS BOOK SALESMAN 

Theodore A, Saros, vice president in charge 
of the college department at D. Van Nos- 
trand, said Mott made about $6,000 a year 
plus expenses and a car. 

“He tended to be quite literal and painfully 
honest. If you told him to do something, he 
took you quite literally and reported back in 
å literal way,” Saros said. 

Mott had a long vacation, from mid-June 
until Labor Day, Saros said. Even though 
he traveled the college circuit in western 
New York and Pennsylvania all year, he ap- 
parently still had the travel bug. 

Before leaving on a European vacation last 
summer, Mott had a long talk with Saros 
and told him he had decided to make the 
book business his career. 

“He called in before he went to Europe and 
we reminded him to be back for our sales 
conference about Labor Day,” Saros said. 

Mott left on July 19 for Copenhagen on a 
SAS flight. From there he went to Sweden, 
stopping for some days in Malmo and Kalmar. 
He then went to Visby on the island of Got- 
land, and took a boat to Helsinki, the capital 
of Finland. 

Mott said later in a letter from prison to 
the American Embassy that he stayed in 
Helsinki until his tourist hotel closed on 
August 31. He had a few extra days before 
going to Stockholm and London where he 
was to meet his parents and return to the 
United States. 

At his trial, Mott said he inquired in Hel- 
sinki about joining a tourist trip to Lenin- 
grad, the Soviet city across the Gulf of Fin- 
land. But there was none open at that time, 
so he took the advice of a desk clerk and flew 
to Ivalo in Finnish Lapland, across the Arctic 
Circle. 

This, he wrote from prison, was my first 
mistake.” 

He arrived in Ivalo on September 2, and 
immediately made plans to visit northern 
Norway to see the fjords. 

A FATEFUL CHANGE OF PLAN 

Originally, he planned to go by bus to 
Lakselv, a Norwegian city 2 days away. But 
because time was running out, he took a 
plane on the afternoon of September 2 to 
Kirkenes, a few miles from the Soviet border. 

There were three passengers—Mott and 
two Finns. 

Mott wrote: “I mentioned (to them) that 
it was too bad I couldn't see the U.S.S.R. 
since it was so close. They said that I could. 
There was a tiny tourist base just across the 
border open to anyone with a passport. I 
hadn’t known that before.” 

(They were wrong. The Soviet Govern- 
ment was allowing Norwegians and Icelandic 
tourists to visit Boris Gleb without visas, 
but no one else.) 

Mott was told by a Finnair representative 
in Kirkenes that he couldn’t visit Boris Gleb 
and two desk clerks in his hotel in Kirkenes 
confirmed this. 

Still, the idea of visiting Russia seemed to 
obsess him. Later on September 2, an engi- 
neer at an iron works in Kirkenes told him 
anyone could visit Boris Gleb. 
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“Sometime on the third, I decided I would 
go on the fourth to see for myself if I would 
be permitted to see the tourist base,” Mott 
wrote. “But if I were not, it would matter 
very little because I would at least, so I 
thought, be able to see what a Soviet pass- 
port control-customs post and Soviet bor- 
der officials looked like (for the first time in 
my life) .” 

At his trial Mott told the court he had a 
hobby of collecting visa stamps; that he 
already had 21 in his passport, and was hop- 
ing to persuade the Russians to give him 
one, too. Apparently, he had no idea of the 
redtape needed to get a Soviet visa. 

His return plane to Ivalo was to leave Kir- 
kenes at 5:15 on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 4. 

Mott awoke early on the fourth, packed his 
two bags, left them in his room, and set out 
for the Soviet border, with only a vague idea 
how to get there. He knew chances were 
that he would not be permitted to enter 
Boris Gleb. 

At his trial Mott said he took a 7:15 a.m. 
bus—he was the only passenger—and was 
dropped off at a crossroads. He followed a 
road with a sign “Sovietique’’—thinking this 
would lead to the border post. 

“I had not asked anyone what the border 
crossing point, or the way to it, was like. 
Perhaps I should have been able to see the 
correct border crossing point a few times,” 
Mott wrote. “However, I did not see it.” 

The road he was on turned into a path. 
He passed two Norwegians picking berries. 
They said Boris Gleb was straight ahead. 


THOUGHT FENCE WAS FOR REINDEER 


He came to a wire fence that he thought 
was put up to keep reindeer from crossing 
into Russia. He went over the fence and 
kept going. 

Further on, he saw a yellow border pole 
with a hammer and a sickle on it. This was 
described by Soviet officials later as the “212th 
border pole.“ 

“I knew I was crossing into the U.S. S. R.,“ 
he wrote, “but it stupidly did not occur to 
me that I was doing something illegal. I 
was tired from walking and I was lost, I 
thought.” 

What was going on in Mott’s mind? 
Knowing he had crossed, why didn’t he turn 
around? 

“I was so intent upon finding the place that 
I was not conscious that by walking past that 
pole, I would commit an illegal act. If I had 
been, I would never have done it, nor would I 
have continued walking right up to where 
I expected to find people. 

“Undoubtedly this is the stupidest thing 
I've ever done. I’m not unintelligent, but I 
was then, I did not think * * *. 

“I do not commit illegal acts. I was naive, 
but I had no interest in doing something 
illegal. As you know, good intentions in a 
situation like mine are rather hard to prove.” 

After his encounter with the guide and two 
border police at Boris Gleb, he was asked to 
go to the guardhouse. The chief of the 
border control point at Boris Gleb, Alexander 
N. Mironichev, was summoned, and he or- 
dered a check of the border area. Dogs were 
used to trace Mott’s scent back to the Nor- 

border, 

At the trial Mott said Mironichev told him 
he could have entered without a visa if he 
had only gone to the control point. But 
Mironichev denied this on the stand. 

Mott also said the guards told him after 
he was taken into custody he probably would 
go back that day. But on September 5, a 
representative of the Soviet Committee on 
State Security (the famous KGB) interviewed 
him. 

The KGB man and Mott took a walk out- 
side the guard station at Boris Gleb, and the 
agent asked Mott for the first time if he were 
working for the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mott said, “No.” This line of ques- 
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tioning continued for a month, Mott said, 
stopping on October 5. 


SENT TO PRISON IN MURMANSK 


On September 6, Mott was interrogated 
again by the KGB, and the decision was 
made—no one knows by whom—to send him 
to Murmansk, 75 miles to the east by train. 
At the trial it was said that Mott was put 
under arrest formally on September 6. 

At Murmansk, Soviet officials assigned him 
alone to cell No, 88 in the Murmansk prison, 
after first taking away his belt. 

Mott asked several times that the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow be informed of his 
detention, and each time he was promised 
this would be done. 

The interrogation continued until Septem- 
ber 11, when he first was told he was under 
arrest. 

The U.S. Government first heard about 
Newcomb Mott on September 8 when Nor- 
wegian authorities reported him missing. 
On September 9, the Kirkenes police chief 
queried Soviet border officials and was in- 
formed that Mott was in custody in Mur- 
mansk. 

On September 11, after repeated U.S. re- 
quests for information, the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry confirmed that Mott was detained 
for illegal border crossing and was held in 
Murmansk. The Embassy was also told that 
a consular official could visit Mott. 

The officer chosen for this assignment was 
Vice Consul William T. Shinn, Jr., one of the 
Foreign Service's many young Soviet 
specialists. Shinn, 29, a graduate of Prince- 
ton and Harvard, had studied Soviet law at 
Moscow University in 1959-60 under the cul- 
tural exchange program. He spoke Russian 
fluently and also understood Soviet law. 

Shinn saw Mott on September 13, with a 
KGB officer present. Shinn reported that 
after more than a week of confinement, the 
prisoner seemed in good health, but was 
quite nervous. Mott complained of constant 
headaches and said he had lost weight, which 
he said was perhaps a good thing. 

Following the interview, Shinn spoke to 
the KGB man, who refused to reveal his 
name. (During the trial, it was revealed 
that the investigation was under the com- 
mand of KGB Lieutenant Colonel Gripot- 
seyevich and Captain Adrov.) 

The investigator said Mott had broken 
the law and that the Soviet Union had direct 
evidence from Norwegian officials that he 
had been warned about the law before he 
crossed, 

“There is no question of the guilt,” the 
investigator said. 


PREPARATIONS FOR TRIAL BEGIN 


Under Soviet law, a person is not entitled 
to a defense lawyer until he is formally 
accused of a crime and a date set for trial. 
In the interim, his legal rights are supposed 
to be looked after by the office of the procu- 
rator, a carryover from the Napoleonic Code 
used in czarist Russia. 

Shinn met with the assistant procurator 
of Murmansk who told him that Mott would 
not be released on bail even though Soviet 
law provides that in nondangerous crimes, 
bail can be provided. 

After Shinn returned to Moscow, the em- 
bassy protested the failure to give Mott bail, 
and urged early release in conformity with 
past precedents. 

On September 20, the police chief of Kirk- 
enes told the American Embassy in Oslo that 
there had been eight known illegal border 
crossings in his area since 1945 and in each 
case the Russians had returned the person 
without a trial. 

The Mott case became a matter of interna- 
tional significance when Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on September 29 and on October 
1 raised the matter with Foreign Minister 
Andrei N. Gromyko during conversations in 
New York during the U.N. session. 
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On October 15, the second interview be- 
tween Mott and Shinn took place in Mur- 
mansk. 

This Interview was disquleting to Shinn 
because Mott seemed obviously nervous and 
sald that although his physical health was 
good he was worrying about the effect ot 
confinment on his mental state. He said 
the isolation in his 7-by-20-foot cell made 
him very nervous. 

The Russians apparently noticed Mott's 
nervousness because they substituted a blue 
light in his cell for the white one which made 
sleeping difficult. They also gave him extra 
food and allowed him to receive parcels from 
the embassy. 

Mott had at first refused to eat because 
he did not want to use the hole in his cell 
which served as a toilet. The authorities, in 
a special dispensation, allowed him finally 
to use the prison doctor’s toilet. 

The second interview produced a not un- 
expected political “feeler” from the Rus- 
sians. The KGB investigator gave to Shinn a 
letter written by Mott on October 10, which 
obviously had been read by the prison au- 
thorities. 

The fact that the KGB man gave Shinn the 
letter led the Embassy to suspect there was 
something special in it, There was. For the 
first time, an allusion to a prisoner exchange 
was mentioned. 

“You know what penalty is prescribed in 
article 83—1 to 3 years in a labor camp or 
prison,” Mott wrote. “Only occasionally is 
a transgressor in the U.S.S.R. fined instead of 
imprisoned. 

“The only alternative, as I understand it, 
is American Embassy negotiation of my re- 
lease. It is this that I ask you and the 
U.S. Government for. I hope, somehow, to 
be released so that I can go home soon. I 
know that the United States has often in 
the past successfully negotiated the release 
of other American tourists and even of Amer- 
icans accused of serious crimes, like Barg- 
hoorn of Yale. 

(Prof. Frederick C. Barghoorn of Yale was 
arrested by the KGB in Moscow in 1963, and 
charged with espionage. He was released 
after President Kennedy made a special plea 
to Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. No ex- 
change was involved.) 


URGES ACTION BY GOVERNMENT 


“Since under Russian law I have com- 
mitted a crime, I imagine (I don’t know) 
that something tangible would have to be 
given or promised in return for my release. 
If the only way I could be released soon 
was by U.S. exchange of a Russian prisoner 
of some sort, I hope the United States would 
do it.” 

Mott noted the difficulties of being in a 
jail where “I don’t speak the language.” 
He said he had been confined for 37 days— 
“and most of it in a prison with all that 
implies.” 

“Many, many more days are possible. I 
am in danger of losing my liberty, my coun- 
try, my family, my job, my friends, and other 
relatives and all the comforts of life for an 
indefinite but long period. Any time, I 
begrudge, but I can now do nothing about 
it. 

“I have never been subversive; I vote in 
elections; I’m not delinquent on my taxes; 
I am truthful and honest while abroad as 
a tourist (I've been in 21 countries since 
1959), in addition to enjoying myself. I try 
to behave appropriately because people un- 
consciously rate you as a representative of 
your country (no matter which one); and 
I consider it my pleasure, and my duty as 
an American citizen, to possess and increase 
my knowledge of world and national affairs.” 

Washington felt the request for an ex- 
change of prisoners was an idea planted 
by the Russians. The only Soviet citizen in 
U.S. custody is a KGB agent, Igor A. Ivanov, 
a former chauffeur for Amtorg, the Soviet 
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trade agency. He is currently appealing a 
20-year sentence for espionage. 

On October 23, the American Embassy pro- 
tested Mott's detention again, and told the 
Russians that under no circumstances would 
the United States consider an exchange of 
prisoners. Washington felt it would be a 
bad precedent to trade a tourist for a spy. 

The last time Shinn saw Mott before the 
trial was on October 30. Mott was told by 
Shinn that no exchange was contemplated, 
and that he would have to stand trial—even 
though the Russians had told Mott there was 
no question but that he would be found 
guilty. 

Mott again told Shinn he was very nervous 
and requested tranquilizers from the em- 
bassy (some were sent later). The chief in- 
vestigator was present, and upon hearing 
Mott mention his nervousness, said that the 
weather was unstable in Murmansk and this 
affected people. 

The KGB man asked Shinn if he thought 
Mott was getting good treatment. Shinn 
said only Mott could answer. Mott said he 
suffered from no physical threat, but indi- 
cated mental harassment. He said he had 
refused to sign a legal paper on October 8 
which was, in fact, a summary of statements 
made by Mott to the investigators. Mott 
said the investigators had told him if he re- 
fused to sign, the judge would hold it against 
him. Mott then signed. 

Mott also said he was discriminated 
against because he was an American. He 
apologized to Shinn later for sounding, in 
his words, “paranoiac.” The KGB man de- 
nied any discrimination. 

As a passing note, Mott said the only read- 
ing matter the prison supplied consisted of 
three books on Lenin and a copy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. Shinn brought him 
some American reading matter. 


TRIAL STARTS IN MURMANSK COURT 


Several more protests from the U.S. Em- 
bassy went unheeded, and on November 22, 
the trial of Newcomb Mott began in the 
Murmansk Oblast (regional) Court. 

The court was presided over by Judge 
Kiementev, head of the criminal department, 
assisted, as is Soviet practice, by two lay as- 
sessors—or jurors—one a matronly school- 
teacher, and the other an engineer. As is 
usual in Soviet trials, the judge did most of 
the questioning. 

The case for the prosecution was presented 
by the procurator of the Murmansk Oblast 
(region), a one-armed, lisping lawyer named 
Lebedyuk. In American eyes, Lebedyuk was 
singularly lacking in compassion, and ap- 
parently had orders to seek a conviction. 

The defense lawyer was Boris A. Zolotuk- 
hin, a talented and compassionate attorney 
from Moscow, who was selected by the U.S. 
Embassy from recommendations made by the 
Moscow organization of lawyers. Everyone 
involved in the case believes that Zolotukhin 
did a first-rate job. 

There were three court stenographers, and 
several armed guards in the courtroom. 
Mott's parents were in the second row with 
Vice Consul Shinn, as were Soviet corre- 
spondents from Tass, Novosty, and the local 
paper, Polyarnaya Pravda. The few wit- 
nesses were in the third row, and two Ameri- 
can reporters in the fourth. About 15 other 
persons attended the trial. 

The trial lasted 3 days. On the opening 
day, the indictment was read by the proc- 
urator. Its main points were that Mott in- 
tended from the beginning of his stay in the 
Norwegian city of Kirkenes to visit Boris 
Gleb; that he knew he could not do so 
legally, and so he decided purposefully to do 
so illegally. 

Mott was asked for his comments, and the 
tall American, now 40 pounds lighter, rose 
to speak. He seemed very nervous, but kept 
to the story he told in prison. 
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He denied he had crossed the border with 
the intention of breaking Soviet law—and 
he said he had not broken any fence, merely 
climbed over the “reindeer fence“ he passed. 

Then Mott apologized for causing both 
Governments “so much work.” He described 
his early life, stressed his love of travel and 
interest in foreign customs and people. He 
said he always had a great interest in Rus- 
sian literature, music, history, and noted 
that he had read Marx, Lenin, and other 
authors. 

Discussing the fateful day, Mott said he 
was tired, hot, and lost, and had no illegal 
intentions. He said over and over that he 
simply did not “think.” After reviewing the 
encounter that led to his arrest, Mott talked 
about his 11 weeks in confinement. 

He said the guards had been extremely 
kind to him and had provided him with 
extra food, allowed him to take warm show- 
ers (every 12 days), and had conyersed with 
him on many subjects. He said they had all 
wished him luck in court and had told him 
they hoped he would be freed. Even the 
chief investigator (the lieutenant colonel of 
the KGB) had wished him well and had 
asked Mott to send him a copy of a New 
York Times article on the case after he re- 
turned to the United States. 


JUDGE’S QUESTIONS SHOW NO MALICE 


The judge’s questions of Mott showed no 
malice. He asked him why he had gone to 
the border, if he had been told he couldn’t 
cross without a visa. 

Mott replied that he didn’t consider the 
desk clerks in the hotel to be government 
Officials, and that others had advised him 
differently; that his original intention was 
only to go to the border, seek permission to 
cross and ask for a passport stamp. 

The border guards and the Intourist guide- 
interpreter who first met Mott were ques- 
tioned and told the story of the September 4 
encounter. 

Toward the end of the first day’s trial, the 
judge turned to Mott and asked him whether 
his actions stemmed from frivolity, from his 
own character or from habits common in his 
native country. 

Mott said he considered his a frivolous act. 
When the judge asked if he respected the 
laws of other countries, Mott replied “I re- 
spect all law.” 

A medical report was read that said Mott 
suffered from hemorrhoids, and complained 
of headaches and abdominal pains. It did 
not mention his mental distress, or that his 
knees were weak from two operations as a 
youth. 

The defense lawyer then read into the 
record some character references. An Em- 
bassy telegram telling about previous border 
violations at Boris Gleb was read partly, but 
then the court took it privately. The U.S. 
Embassy, thanks to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment's cooperation, had found that about 
eight other people had crossed the border 
but none had been forced to go to trial. 
This conflicted with the official Soviet view, 
stated at the trial by a border guard, that 
no one ever had crossed the border before 
illegally. 

The next day, the procurator made his 
summation, 

Reading from a typed text, he stressed the 
sanctity of the Soviet frontier. He argued 
that violation of the border was a state 
crime of grave social danger regardless of the 
intentions of the violator. He said Mott's 
explanations were “dishonest.” He said Mott 
“consciously” went to the border to cross it 
illegally. The procurator asked that Mott 
be sentenced to 244 years loss of liberty. 


DEFENSE WAS WELL STATED 


Mott later revealed to his parents that 
Zolotukhin whispered to the interpreter, 
“This is serious.“ As he left the courtroom 
to prepare his speech, Zolotukhin, a re- 
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served, self-controlleqd man, looked agitated 
and pale. 

Zolotukhin's presentation was well orga- 
nized and logical. He said his remarks were 
designed to achieve one purpose—to con- 
vince the judge and the people's assessors 
(jurors) that Mott should be freed from 
prison and allowed to return to his home 
and his job. He suggested a suspended 
sentence. 

He said there were five mitigating circum- 
stances: 

1. Mott’s acts were not premeditated, and 
Mott did not know their legal and socially 
dangerous consequences, 

2. Mott had no base or mercenary inten- 
tions since his acknowledged purpose was 
tourism, 

3. Violation of the border around Boris 
Gleb is less socially dangerous than the vio- 
lation of other Soviet borders since it is a 
tourist base open to some foreigners with- 
out visas, 

4. Mott was tired as a result of two knee 
operations which had exempted him from 
military service. 

5. He had sincerely repented his actions. 

Zolotukhin urged the court to consider 
the personality of the defendant, his good 
behavior in prison, his cooperation during 
the investigation, and the fact that he might 
lose his job. He asked that Mott be released 
and allowed to go home with his parents. 

On November 24, the court convened at 9 
a.m, to hear Mott’s “last word,” the practice 
in Soviet law by which the defendant is 
given one final chance to influence the court. 

Mott again apologized for crossing the bor- 
der, and said he was sorry for the trouble 
he had caused. He said he felt he had al- 
ready been sufficiently punished by 11 weeks 
in prison and asked the court to free him 
into the custody of his parents. 


JUDGE PRONOUNCES 114-YEAR SENTENCE 


The judge and the assessors then left the 
room. When they returned 2½ hours later, 
the judge said the guilt of Mott was proved, 
but that Mott’s good behavior in jail had 
been noted. He sentenced Mott to 1½ years 
in a labor colony of “regular regime —the 
least severe form of imprisonment. At the 
reading of the sentence Mott’s eyes were 
closed and Zolotukhin turned to him, hold- 
ing him by both hands, 

Following the conviction, Mott was allowed 
for the first time to meet his parents. Dur- 
ing a 4-hour discussion, he told his moth- 
er that he had contemplated suicide but had 
rejected the idea. 

A pro forma appeal was made to the Su- 
preme Court of the Russian Federated Re- 
public (the largest Republic in the U.S.S.R.). 
It was backed up by appeals from U.S. Am- 
bassador Foy D. Kohler on December 29 to 
Soviet President Nikolai V. Podgorny, and by 
letters from virtually every prominent Mas- 
sachusetts official. 

A leading role in this attempt was played 
by Senator EDWARD KENNEDY who saw Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin in Washing- 
ton and urged Mott’s release. 

The appeal was denied on January 8, and 
the Embassy immediately appealed to the 
Soviet Government for clemency. 

Mott’s last letter to the U.S. Embassy was 
received on January 13. It was written on 
January 2, and said he was told that pend- 
ing final disposition of his case he would 
remain in Murmansk. è 

On January 21, the Embassy made a rou- 
tine check at the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
to see if there was any news of Mott’s clem- 
ency appeal. At 3 p.m. that day, the Em- 
bassy was told there are “no new develop- 
ments.” 

But at 6 p.m., the Foreign Ministry in- 
formed the Embassy that Mott committed 
suicide while being transported from Mur- 
mansk to an unspecified place where he 
would serve out his sentence. 
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THE MOLYBDENUM SHORTAGE 
Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
3 years this country has been suffering 
from a shortage of molybdenum, an es- 
sential raw material for the production 
of tool and other specialty steels. 

The action in Vietnam has aggravated 
this shortage and many steel mills are 
hobbling along under serious handicaps. 

The mills in my district find that they 
cannot plan expansion, or for that mat- 
ter go all out on present orders, which, 
of course, curtails their activities in 
building up future production orders. 

The President has cooperated in my 
efforts to supply a sufficiency of molyb- 
denum for distressed plants. However, 
the overall policy of our trade and bal- 
ance of payments in our State and Com- 
merce Departments makes it difficult 
even for the President to assure a supply 
to U.S. industry. 

The attached correspondence from 
Mr. Andrews, of the Allegheny Ludlum 

Steel Corp. is typical of the situation 
found by all of our specialty steel pro- 
ducers. 

I have introduced three separate bills, 
each aimed at relieving the situation and 
in my humble opinion, one or more of 
these bills must pass or we will face a 
more serious problem in this area. 

I attach the letter from Mr. Andrews 
in the hope that action will be taken on 
the bills I have introduced: 

ALLEGHENY LupLUM STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 24, 1966. 
Hon. Jon H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Mr. Thomas Shannon has asked 
me to write you concerning our observations 
on the molybdenum shortage and the pres- 
ent plans under consideration for the relief 
of this shortage. 

One of our most serious concerns is the 
fact that molybdenum is being offered quite 
widely on what we would call a black market. 
Molybdenum oxide, which should normally 
sell for $1.75, is being offered for $3.75. Some 
of this material is foreign produced, but 
much of it is guaranteed to be U.S. domestic 
produced. Those who offer this material 
frankly tell us they are buying the material 
here in this country, and they are either of- 
fering it direct at black-market prices or ex- 
porting it where it can command a higher 
price in the world marketplace. 

One of the suggestions for relief of the 
current short situation is an additional dis- 
posal from the Government stockpile. Our 
first thought here is that this country pro- 
duced about 76 million pounds of molyb- 
denum in 1965, It is my understanding that 
there is a proposal to release 5 million 
pounds from the stockpile. Therefore, this 
is a fairly small addition percentagewise to 
the available supply. It should be remem- 
bered that in 1965, we not only produced 76 
million pounds; but we added to that a very 
late 1964 stockpile release of 3 million pounds 
and a February 1965 stockpile release of an 
additional 3 million pounds, both lots of 
which were consumed during the calendar 
year 1965. Therefore, the total available 
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from the United States in 1965 was not 76 
million pounds but 82 million pounds. Five 
million pounds put into this large capacity 
is relatively insignificant. 

However, be that as it may, we do not want 
to take a position against the stockpile re- 
lease, as we must admit that every pound 
helps. We would like to suggest, therefore, 
that careful consideration be given to the 
means of disposal from the stockpile. It is 
our feeling that much of the stockpile ma- 
terial from the last go around drifted out of 
this country in spite of the intentions of 
the Government to the contrary. The terms 
of the release specified that the material had 
to be consumed in the United States. Since 
it was molybdenum disulfide, the buyers had 
it roasted (converted to the ferro or oxide 
state) in the United States and thereby ful- 
filled the requirement of being consumed in 
the United States. They were then free to 
export it or do as they pleased with it. We 
therefore, feel that some disposal means 
similar to the cadmium or at least 
the last stockpile disposal of molybdenum 
be insisted upon. 

While on the subject of the stockpile re- 
lease, we would also like to point out that 
the urgent need for material to relieve the 
shortage is now. In your bill, H.R. 10361, 
you provide for the release of molybdenum 
disulfide from the stockpile. Let us assume 
that it would take 60 days to get the bill 
passed through both Houses and signed. It 
would then take an additional 60 days for 
the GSA to make its offering, receive its bids, 
and deliver the goods. Another 60 days 
would be required for the buyer to arrange 
for roasting and delivery to his plant. This 
means that the consumers would have 
molybdenum in a form which they could 
use in about 5 to 6 months from now, pro- 
vided the Government would be willing to 
withdraw its roasting contracts from the 
major roasters to make room for the roast- 
ing of this stockpile material. In the 68 
million pounds presently in the stockpile, 
7,500,000 pounds are already in the ferro 
state; 19,500,000 pounds in the oxide state; 
and 39 million pounds in the disulfide state. 
We would like to suggest that you change 
the wording in H.R. 10361 to provide for 
the release of ferro or oxide material which 
could be sold directly to the consumer and 
thus avoid the speculators getting around 
the technicality of consuming it when they 
roast it. This would also eliminate a very 
serious step in the timing and speed up the 
flow to the consumer. 

We have said we feel that the stockpile 
release, while helpful and needed, will be too 
little, too late. Therefore, it is our feeling 
that the Commerce Department should im- 
pose some sort of curtailment of exports at 
least for the first 6 months of 1966. We note 
that Secretary Trowbridge, in a letter to Mr. 
THomas E. Morcan, indicated that the ex- 
ports have, in fact, dropped from 40 percent 
of production in 1964 to 3744 percent in 1965 
and that he anticipated they would go to 
334% percent in 1966. We have indicated in 
a previous letter to Mr. James Rill, of Collier, 
Shannon & Rill, that we take issue with these 
figures, and we still do. However, we admit 
that in the case of Bureau of Mines figures 
it is difficult in this instance to make sure 
that everyone is talking of apples and apples. 
Therefore, let us for the moment accept 
the Department of Commerce figures as 
Secretary Trowbridge presents them and let 
us admit that the export rate in 1965 was 
37% percent of our production. There is no 
question but that during 1965, with an export 
rate of 37% percent, there was a severe and 
injurious shortage of molybdenum in the 
United States. It is fairly well estimated, and 
certainly is true in our own company, that 
we could have used a minimum of 25 percent 
per month more last year over and above 
that which we were able to obtain. We have 
heard other companies advise that their 
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ran as high as 50 percent per 
month. Be that as it may, let us assume 
that we would be satisfied with the same 
amount which we had in 1965 when an ad- 
mitted serious shortage existed. Most major 
consumers have been advised by the major 
producer that, for the foreseeable future in 
1966, we will receive 15 percent less per 
month than we received in 1965, so we start 
out the year with 15 percent less material 
than we had last year. Secretary Trow- 
bridge’s letter indicates that exports will be 
curtailed from the 37% to 33% percent. 
This would mean that we would have 4 per- 
cent more material from the export areas 
than last year. We are still 11 percent short 
of 1965 figures. 

The only new material available to the 
domestic consumers during 1966 would be 
the Molybdenum Corp.’s New Mexico fa- 
cility. This mine is rated at a capacity of 
10 million pounds. The 10 million is based 
on their beginning to produce at rated capac- 
ity on January 1 and maintaining that rate 
until December 31. This, of course, has 
not and will not happen. If the Molyb- 
denum Corp. can get into business and 
put 7 million pounds into the bloodstream 
during 1966, and if we are able to keep all 
of it in the United States in the hands of 
domestic consumers, this will be less than 
10 percent of the material available during 
1965. So, when we say we are going to get 
9 percent help from Molybdenum Corp. and 
4 percent help from exports, we are still 2 
percent short of the amount we had in 1965 
when a serious shortage existed. If we re- 
lease 5 million pounds from the stockpile 
and it gets into the bloodstream by summer, 
we would be adding another 3 percent to 
the available material: We would then be 
1 percent better off than last year, provided 
it does not leak out of the country. It 
should also be noted that it is generally 
agreed, and history has shown that the de- 
mand in this country is increasing at the 
rate of 744 percent per year. Therefore, if 
all of the above-mentioned help comes into 
existence and does not leave the country, 
including the stockpile release, we will end 
up with a 7½ percent more serious shortage 
than we had in 1965. 

The latest figures we have on export are 
the Bureau of Mine statistics. One of the 
things that bothers us is the tremendous rate 
of increase of exports noted at the end of 
the year, particularly when it is recognized 
that the major producer is bringing in a new 
plant on stream in Rotterdam. The October 
Bureau of Mines figures indicate that the 
exports to European countries in October 
over September were increased as follows: 


Percent 


These countries received 92 percent of the 
total exports. What is even more alarming 
is that the October rate to the Netherlands 
and to Belgium was over 1,000 percent higher 
than the rate last year. During this same 
period of time in 1965, when all of these 
countries were receiving increased exports 
over the previous month, we were reduced by 
an additional 15 percent available to us. If 
we take the first 9 months of 1965, we were 
exporting at the rate of 24.6 million pounds 
per year. In October we exported at the rate 
of 314% million pounds per year. 

It should also be noted that the October 
figures of the Bureau of Mines indicate that 
our stocks, or inventories, at the end of Oc- 
tober were 3%½ million pounds. It is easy 
to see that our national inventory is ap- 
proximately 2 weeks’ supply. Therefore, 
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some strong effort must be made to fill the 
Pipelines. As anyone knows, you just can- 
not keep operations flowing properly with 
this small a quantity in the pipeline. This 
is why we suggest both release from the 
stockpile and curtailment of export to not 
only make more material promptly available 
to the consumers, but to also give the pipe- 
line an opportunity to adjust to the demand. 

Another argument which has been ad- 
vanced in favor of the export of molybdenum 
is that it aids the balance of payments. 
This argument does not stand up when you 
realize that if we had molybdenum, we 
would be exporting 100 pounds of 316 stain- 
less steel for $35 to $50 rather than 3 pounds 
of molybdenum for $6. 

It should also be noted that the world 
supply of molybdenum is also going up. 
Canada has added about 5 million pounds 
last year and will add an additional 15 mil- 
lion pounds within the next 2 years. This 
material is not available to the U.S. consu- 
mers because of a prohibitive import duty 
on molybdenum in this country. Therefore, 
we support your efforts to eliminate or at 
least reduce this duty permanently or set it 
aside temporarily as we did the nickel duty. 

We apologize for being so lengthy in this 
letter, but it is difficult to be brief and at the 
same time clear. Thank you for your at- 
tention and your assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. F. ANDREWs, 
Vice President, Purchases. 


VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the inten- 
sification of the war in Vietnam has 
brought on a renewed wave of discus- 
sion and debate of our Vietnam policy, 
both in Congress and in homes and pub- 
lic forums across the country. For dis- 
cussions to be meaningful and debate 
fruitful, the participants must be in- 
formed and their arguments reasoned. 

The Milwaukee Journal devotes the 
front page of its editorial section of 
Sunday, February 6, 1966, to three ar- 
ticles which review the Vietnam problem 
in depth: 

(By Douglas Mendel, Jr.) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk once used 
the old French term for the Vietnam con- 
flict: “A dirty war.” Today, 18 months after 
our first retaliatory raid against North Viet- 
mam and almost a year after our major 
troop commitment and combat initiative, 
Vietnam has become a very bloody war also, 
that promises to get much worse before it 
ends. But how much worse? How should 
it end? Congress and the Nation have 
reached a crisis of decision as 1966 opens 
the door to either a major land war in Asia or 
some kind of compromise withdrawal. 

Step by step since 1954, without any treaty 
commitment to South Vietnam and without 
the kind of overt aggression that unified us 
behind President Truman’s actions in June 
1950, Washington gradually went from eco- 
nomic aid to military advisers to major com- 
bat participation in the Vietnamese civil 
war, From a few hundred advisers and mod- 
est aid funds, we escalated to nearly 200,000 
troops, mostly combat, and an annual cost 
of $7 to $8 billion. 
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Experts in government and the academic 
community are equally puzzled and divided 
over past facts and future policy. The ordi- 
nary citizen who wants to avoid both ex- 
treme brinkmanship and equally irrational 
pacifism must be even more perplexed to find 
an answer to the Vietnam mess. 

The four major options open to the United 
States in the Vietnam situation range from 
extreme escalation (no holds barred in at- 
tacking North Vietnam or Communist China, 
as advised by Gen. Curtis LeMay, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek and a few others) to the 
opposite extreme of accepting Hanoi’s de- 
mands for our unconditional withdrawal 
from South Vietnam. 

Between these extremes, neither of which 
has much support at a responsible level, lie 
two more moderate options. 

One, the relatively tough policy, is to re- 
turn to the 1965 bombing of military targets 
in the north and to continue B-52 attacks 
on suspected Vietcong targets in the south. 
The administration implemented this policy 
last week by ending the 37-day lull in bomb- 
ing the north, but simultaneously called for 
United Nations Security Council action on 
Vietnam. The limited bombing of the north 
can be reconciled with the professed policy 
of not wanting to overthow the Hanoi regime 
or spread the war to China, but it failed in 
1965 to persuade Hanoi to “stop its indirect 
aggression,” and there is little reason to 
think its resumption will succeed now. 

The less tough option, favored by Gen. 
James Gavin and Senator CLARK, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, would be to retreat to 
coastal enclaves in the south, now being 
built more securely, and stress economic and 
social attack on the problem of villager dis- 
affection toward Saigon. 

Marine Gen. Wallace Greene, back from 
Saigon, was quoted as saying: “You could 
kill every Vietcong and North Vietnamese in 
South Vietnam and still lose the war.” Most 
foreign experts on Vietnam domestic affairs 
would second that statement, but neither 
“moderate option” will satisfy people who 
want a quick victory or a quick peace. 

What are the obstacles to clear decisions 
on Vietnam? First is the obvious division 
of opinion among sincere, patriotic, and well- 
informed men in Congress and the academic 
world. If the critics were only kooks, or 
fringe radicals, we could ignore them; but 
they include such genuine experts as Pro- 
fessor Kahin, of Cornell, and Senators MANS- 
FIELD and FULBRIGHT, among many others. 
Even the Rand Corp. in California, which 
does much classified research for Washing- 
ton, is deeply divided on Vietnam. 

A second obstacle is the emotionalism ex- 
pressed in charges of disloyalty against critics 
of administration policy, and reinforced by 
the casualty lists from Vietnam. Warhawks 
and peace doves are the extremes playing 
upon popular fears respectively of commu- 
nism and of nuclear holocaust. 

Another obstacle, which appears to me less 
valid than the others, is the charge that the 
administration has concealed the facts and 
distorted the truth about Vietnam by man- 
aged news and secrecy. We have many 
checks, under our free press tradition, against 
such attempts, but every administration does 
its best to distort, suppress, and cover up 
embarrassing facts. 

The biggest problem we have in under- 
standing the Vietnam issue is the multitude 
of ambiguities and conflicting evidence about 
our aims and the effectiveness of our meth- 
ods. What is our American national interest 
in keeping South Vietnam out of North Viet- 
namese control? Is it more or less vital than 
keeping Tibet, Greece, South Korea, Formosa, 
or other areas from the creeping grasp of 
Sino-Soviet communism? 

IS IT REALLY A NATION? 


How valid is our commitment to Saigon? 
Washington claims it is based on a protocol 
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to the almost-defunct SEATO Treaty of 1954 
and direct pledges of the last three Presi- 
dents to Saigon. Yet Saigon has never had 
a popularly elected regime, so perhaps the 
15 million South Vietnamese don’t consider 
themselves a separate nation with loyalty to 
a central Saigon government. Surely, since 
the fall of Dictator Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, 
no “government of the month” in Saigon has 
won popular support, as Congressman Za- 
BLOCKI reported after his recent Asian tour. 
The 1954 Geneva accords did not create a 
sovereign state of South Vietnam and no 
amount of American repetition can make 
that area a nation if its peasants lack a sense 
of nationality. 

Is the conflict only a “naked aggression” 
by the north, as Washington alleges, or does 
it have indigenous roots in the south? Here 
is another murky subject on which we can 
find conflicting opinion: There has never 
been a reliable survey of Vietnamese public 
opinion. The Communist regime in Hanoi 
lent support to the Vietcong after 1960, but 
much of the Vietcong 100,000 plus member- 
ship seems to be southern and non-Commu- 
nist. Could an agreement with Hanoi or 
even the Vietcong leaders stop the guerrilla 
warfare in the south? 

“Total victory” over Asian communism 
seems to be a goal of many Americans eager 
for a quick, easy solution, Japan tried that 
policy in the 1930’s with far more men 
against a weaker China. How many millions 
of Americans would be needed to conquer, 
police, and pacify the 700 million Chinese? 
Bringing stability to the 17 million North 
Vietnamese and 15 million South Viet- 
namese would seem easy by comparison. 


IMPACT OF WITHDRAWAL 


A major argument in support of our Viet- 
nam policy has been the alleged impact of 
an American withdrawal on Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, the world Communist movement, and 
our allies around the world. It is argued by 
my friend Prof. Robert Scalapino, of Califor- 
nia, and some others that if we seem to be 
giving in to the Vietcong, the Peiping hard 
line will be vindicated and Russia will have 
to give more support to wars of national 
liberation all over the world. This is one 
risk in a “soft” option, but the risks of a 
tougher option may prove much larger, in- 
cluding alienation of even the South Viet- 
namese population, condemnation by world 
opinion and escalation to a major confronta- 
tion with China and perhaps the Soviet 
Union. 

What net effect have the American bomb- 
ings of North Vietnam? Can we control the 
Saigon regime if we negotiate a peace with 
the Hanoi and Vietcong leaders? How much 
support has U.S. policy in South Vietnam 
and in the world? These are only a few of 
the vital questions. 

We do know that many of our allies 
around the world have either disassociated 
themselves from our escalation of Vietnam 
warfare (Pakistan, France, and others) or 
given little more than lipservice (England, 
Japan). South Korea, a very undemocratic 
regime, has sent a division to help us in 
South Vietnam, but the token troops from 
Australia and New Zealand caused internal 
dissension in those nations. 

However, American public acceptance of 
any escalation policy is likely to continue 
despite minority congressional warnings and 

advice unless and until we reach our 

equivalent of the French Dien Bien Phu. In 

that case we shall be compelled to withdraw, 

defend Thailand and draw a more defensible 

containment line around Communist China. 
(By Michael Malloy) 

SAIGON, ViernamM.—American GI's are fight- 
ing in Vietnam for a stake so big that its 
very name seems to embarrass our cynical 
age. The patriots who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence called this quality “our 
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sacred honor.” Today, we edge around this 
concept and dredge up words like “credi- 
bility” to describe the same thing. But 
whether you call it old-fashioned honor or 
new-fangled credibility, the American stake 
boils down to proving whether the United 
States will keep its promises, 

President Lyndon B. Johnson called it 
“confidence.” 

“We will stay because in Asia—and around 
the world—are countries whose course of 
independence rests, in large measure, on con- 
fidence in American protection,” he said in 
his state of the Union message to Congress. 

South Vietnamese Foreign Minister Tran 
Van Do spelled it out in tougher terms, in an 
interview. 

“If you back down on your commitment 
here,” he said, “then nobody in Asia will ever 
believe in America again.” 

“If you backed down after all your tough 
talk about Vietnam, even the Russians would 
think the United States was a paper tiger,” 
cautioned an observer who recently visited 
Saigon from a neutral country. 

The American commitment to defend 
South Vietnam from communism is almost 
12 years old. It was voiced by the last three 
American Presidents, representing both ma- 
jor parties. It has been backed up with 
billions of dollars and more than 1,700 Ameri- 
can lives. 

Each step further into Vietnam has made 
American credibility more and more depen- 
dent on victory. 

To yield today, after sending nearly 200,000 
men to Vietnam, might be even more dan- 
gerous than yielding in April, when there 
were only 30,000. 

The American stake in the war has been 
clouded by and criticized because of the 
original reason the United States came to 
help South Vietnam: To defend its freedom 
and independence. 

The reason behind the commitment was 
always subject to attack, because there was 
no real proof that a free and independent 
South Vietnam would not welcome the Viet- 
cong with open arms. 

There has never been a reasonable test 
of the Communist contention that the South 
Vietnamese support them, nor of the Ameri- 
can claim that the people are against the 
Vietcong. 

But the argument over whether America 
should get involved in South Vietnam has 
been passed over by events. The United 
States has already pledged and repledged its 
honor, fortune and the lives of its young men 
to repelling the Communists. 

The crucial question is how America can 
make good on her pledge, end the war witha 
minimum of bloodshed, and retire from South 
Vietnam with her reputation intact as a na- 
tion that keeps its promises. 

The options have narrowed as the Ameri- 
can stake has grown. The possibilities divide 
between military victory and a negotiated 
settlement, with neither of them offering an 
easy solution. 

The allied forces presently outnumber the 
Communists 4 to 1. This is enough to 
hold the cities, to launch raids into the Com- 
munist hinterland, and to temporarily open 
roads for the movement of convoys. 

But this is not enough to root the Vietcong 
out of the country’s 17,000 villages in the 
patient, frustrating process called pacifica- 
tion. 

“One thing people seem to forget is that it 
takes 10 to 12 regular forces for every guer- 
rilla, because regular forces have to protect 
everything while the guerrillas can pick the 
time and place of attacks,” says Maj. Charles 
Keever, who heads up pacification programs 
for the U.S. Marines in Vietnam. 

The marine effort around Da Nang is usu- 
ally accepted as the most successful of the 
present pacification programs. But it is be- 
ing carried out by more than 40,000 leather- 
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necks jammed into an area the size of an 
American county. 

The pacification program for the coming 
year calls for concentration on a few key 
areas. If these areas can be made capable 
and willing to defend themselves, the pro- 
gram will move on to other vital regions, 


ABOUT 25,130 AIR STRIKES 


The American command here has asked 
Washington for an increase in U.S. troop 
strength to 360,000 by the end of the year, 
and to at least 425,000 in 1967. 

There are voices being raised in support 
of massive bombing of North Vietnam, and 
even China, as a quicker way to end the war. 

There is no doubt that North Vietnam is 
the fountainhead of the Vietcong war. It 
provides the leadership, the inspiration, key 
personnel and part of the weapons. In the 
last year it has poured in units of its own 
army, as well. 

American and Vietnamese aircraft hurled 
25,130 air strikes into North Vietnam during 
1965, with the intention of choking off in- 
filtration of Communist men and arms. 

But infiltration jumped from 1,000 men per 
month when the bombings started in Febru- 
ary 1965, to 4.500 per month by the time 
Washington ordered a pause on Christmas 
eve. 

The final American option is negotiations 
with the Communists. The very idea is bit- 
terly opposed by the Government of South 
Vietnam. It is viewed pessimistically by 
American Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 
It is sneered at by the Vietcong, the North 
Vietnamese and Communist China. 

The Communists refuse to negotiate the 
fate of South Vietnam outside the framework 
of four points laid down by Ho Chi Minh. 
When you boil them down, the four points 
amount to withdrawal of American Armed 
Forces and recognition of the Vietcong as the 
legitimate rulers of South Vietnam—in other 
words, absolute American capitulation. 

Either of these steps would have dis- 
astrous effects on the South Vietnamese 
Government. Its leaders are frightened of 
negotiations for this reason. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE PERILOUS 


A withdrawal of American troops would 
hand the country to the Vietcong. The 
government forces were already on the verge 
of defeat when American soldiers came to 
bail them out last spring. Their prospects 
would be even bleaker today, because Viet- 
cong strength is about 50 percent greater 
than before, 

Any transfer of the war from the military 
to the political arena could destroy the 
delicately balanced Vietnamese Government 
in Saigon. The regime is held together by 
nothing but its fear of the Communists and 
its faith in American support. It does not 
have a party or program or machine that 
could compete with the Vietcong in elections 
or political horse trading. 

For these reasons, negotiations are as 
perilous as continued warfare. To hold 
talks without endangering its South Viet- 
namese allies, the United States will have 
to continue to demonstrate its commitment 
by fighting as hard as ever. 

Thousands of North Vietnamese were loyal 
to France, and paid for it at the hands of 
the Communists when France abandoned 
them. 

Almost a million North Vietamese fled 
from their half of the country, and have 
nowhere else to run if South Vietnam 
should fall. 

Vast numbers of South Vietnamese 
soldiers and administrators and humble 
village chiefs are in the same boat with the 
refugees. They pinned their faith in Amer- 
ican support and may suffer for it with 
their lives if America doesn’t keep its 
promises. 
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(By Marriner S. Eccles) 


Under no circumstances should we escalate 
the war in Vietnam. Our position there is 
indefensible. Contrary to Government prop- 
aganda we were not invited by, and have no 
commitment to any representative or respon- 
sible government of South Vietnam. We 
are there as an aggressor in violation of our 
treaty obligation under the United Nations 
Charter. We have not observed either the 
letter or the spirit of our obligations with 
respect to our actions in Vietnam. As a 
result, we have the opposition of not only 
the entire Communist world but the rest of 
the world as well, with few minor exceptions. 

The facts are, the Geneva Agreement of 
1954, after the defeat of the French, affirmed 
the independence of the colonial government 
of Vietnam and called for an end to hostili- 
ties. The British and the Russians were co- 
chairmen of that conference. 

An interim trusteeship was agreed upon 
whereby the French would preside in the 
south and the Vietminh in the north for 
2 years, ending in a national election in 1956 
when the Vietnamese people would choose 
their own government. The United States 
Vietnam lobby did not permit that election 
to be held knowing that Ho Chi Minh, the 
Communist leader of the north, was so 
popular he would unquestionably win the 
election, 

John F. Kennedy, then Senator, in a major 
speech in April 1954, warned against any 
negotiated solution that would allow partici- 
pation in the Vietnamese Government by Ho 
Chi Minh. The Communists, he said, would 
eventually take over because they were so 
popular, In his memoirs Eisenhower stated 
that had an election been held in Vietnam, 
as provided in the Geneva accord, an esti- 
mated 80 percent would have voted for Com- 
munist Ho Chi Minh as their leader. 

Diem was brought to the United States in 
1950, after a 17-year, self-imposed exile, un- 
der the auspices of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and here he found strong support in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church, his brother 
being a Catholic bishop. Cardinal Spellman 
became a strong supporter, also Justice 
Douglas, Joseph Kennedy and his son, John 
F. Kennedy, General Lansdale (the CIA man 
in Saigon), CIA Director Allen Dulles, Gen- 
eral Donovan, and other strong anti-Commu- 
nists. They were largely responsible for 
bringing about Diem’s ascension to the pre- 
miership of South Vietnam in July 1964. 

From his first day in office he set about 
crushing opposition and concentrating power 
in small nepotist groups. Diem’s targets in- 
cluded the private armies of the religious 
sects and the anti-Communist Vietnamese 
leaders who were also anti-Diem. He wasn’t 
looking for popularity. He knew his sup- 
port was slim—that he would have trouble 
with the majority of the population who had 
been supporting the Vietminh in the long 
war against the French; therefore, force was 
the only way he could effectively ready his 
people for the democratic alternative. Due 
to the paid propaganda of the United States- 
Vietnam lobby his dictatorial tactics were 
not widely reported in the American press 
until 8 years later when his brother was assas- 
sinated by the military within his own gov- 
ernment. Since that time South Vietnam 
has been unable to develop a stable or re- 
sponsible government, as evidenced by the 
many changes in leadership. 

The South Vietnamese Communists, with 
the help of the North Vietnamese, defeated 
the French. They are now fighting for the 
independence of their country against the 
non-Communist South Vietnamese. In 
short, it is a civil war with the Vietcong sup- 
ported by North Vietnamese and the South 
Vietnamese held together and supported by 
the United States. The South Vietnamese 
Catholics (about 10 percent of the popula- 
tion), the property owners and business in- 
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terests in the large cities are the strong anti- 
Communist supporters of South Vietnam. 


DESTROYING VIETNAM 


We have provided large amounts of military 
and economic aid and supplied them with 
military advisers, but until the present ad- 
ministration came into office we did not fur- 
nish American troops to help fight their war, 
until it was apparent they were being de- 
feated. We have gradually taken over the 
direction of their Government as well as their 
war until now it has become an American 
war rather than a Vietnamese war. Why go 
to Vietnam to drive the Communists out 
when we can’t get them out of Cuba, 90 miles 
from our shore? 

The North Vietnamese supplied troops to 
the Vietcong only after American troops 
entered the war in large numbers and we 
commenced heavy bombing of North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong. It was then that 
China and Russia publicly announced they 
would give all the military and economic aid 
necessary to the North Vietnamese in order to 
defeat the U.S. aggressors. As a re- 
sult, we now have alined against us the 
powerful countries of China and Russia, in- 
cluding all the Communist world, with prac- 
tically no support from the rest of the world 
in spite of Rusk’s and McNamara’s recent 
appeals to NATO. Under these conditions we 
cannot win. You cannot defeat people in a 
jungle war where the majority is against you 
and it is impossible to tell your friends from 
your enemies. 

We are rapidly destroying the very country 
we propose to save—South Vietnam—as well 
as killing thousands of its men, women, and 
children by our incessant and heavy bombing 
of the Vietcong. We are adding to our bur- 
dens tens of thousands of refugees that we 
must feed, clothe, and house. What would 
the situation be if North Vietnam, with the 
help of China and Russia, should retaliate by 
bombing Saigon and the other principal cities 
in South Vietnam? Even if we won their 
freedom and turned the country over to them 
they have no capacity for democracy or self- 
rule. 

With a bigger war shaping up on the 
ground and fighting 9,000 miles away, logis- 
tics are almost an insolyable problem. With 
troop strength only 158,000 in November our 
logistic needs shot up from 75,000 tons in 
February to 700,000 tons in November. The 
jet aircraft are burning more than a million 
gallons of fuela month. Ports are clogged— 
ships wait 10 days to 2 months to unload 
cargoes. What will the situation be if we 
undertake to double or quadruple our fight- 
ing forces, planes, helicopters, etc.? 

Our concept of negotiating a peace reveals 
total insensibility to the other parties’ prob- 
lem. The antagonists cannot negotiate their 
own peace terms. The matter should be 
turned over to an impartial body, like the 
United Nations, 

If the war is escalated, before many months 
the United States will probably be required 
to go on a war footing and our present do- 
mestic prosperity will be ended. Inflationary 
pressures will greatly increase and the posi- 
tion of the dollar in the world market will be 
further jeopardized unless we bring about a 
balanced budget through increasing taxes 
and cutting back domestic programs. 

“WE FELL INTO A TRAP” 

It may be the North Vietnamese do not 
control the course of the war—it is now in 
the hands of the Chinese and the Russians. 
As cochairman of the Geneva conference the 
Russians have refused to take any part in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement. They 
may be glad to have us tied down in a most 
unpopular war in Asia, which greatly weak- 
ens our position in NATO as well as through- 
out the world. They must avoid giving sup- 
port to Peiping’s charges that they are con- 
niving with President Johnson to end the 
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war. To do otherwise would greatly weaken 
their own leadership in the Communist 
world. 

It would seem we have fallen into a trap 
that neither China nor Russia is willing to 
let us get out with either facesaving or 
victory. ri 

We could not have chosen anywhere in 
the world a more difficult place to challenge 
the Communists and more to the liking of 
China—on her border. How could we have 
been so blind and misinformed? The de- 
cisions were made by the President and a 
handful of advisers in the White House, 
State and Defense Departments without de- 
bate or prior approval of the Congress. This 
is dictatorship that has no place in our 
democracy. The public has not been ad- 
vised as to what was taking place. They 
have been misinformed and brainwashed to 
such an extent that opponents are accused 
of being disloyal and supporting the enemy 
and patriotism has come to mean unques- 
tioning support of the administration. 

Blindly accepting the Government’s posi- 
tion in Vietnam is more senseless than 
blindly accepting its domestic programs be- 
cause mistakes in Vietnam can be far more 
disastrous. The real patriots today are 
the Members of Congress and other public 
leaders who have the courage to oppose the 
administration and urge it not to escalate 
the war but to get out of Vietnam at the 
earliest possible date. This would be the 
least costly from every standpoint—even 
our world prestige would be enhanced. 

SAVE LIVES, NOT FACE 

If our leaders insist on escalating this 
war to a finish it is likely to be the most 
disastrous of the wars we have fought, meas- 
ured by cost, loss of life and prestige 
throughout the world, and the most futile. 
It could lead to world war III— the United 
States alone fighting the Communist world. 
This could trigger an atomic war which all 
the world dreads. 

The alternative is to recognize China and 
bring her into the United Nations before 
she becomes an atomic power in 3 to 5 years. 
Even her avowed enemies, India and Russia, 
have voted for her inclusion in the U.N. 

The billions being wasted on the war in 
Vietnam, if used to eliminate mass poverty 
and illiteracy in the undeveloped countries, 
would do far more than aggression to prevent 
the spread of communism. 

We must recognize that it is just as 
important, if not more so, for the Commu- 
nists to save face in Asia as it is for the 
United States. We should be less interested 
in saving face and more interested in sav- 
ing lives. Great nations over the years have 
survived by withdrawing from an untenable 
position. It can be done with dignity. 
Certainly we are a sufficiently great nation 
to relieve the world of the fear of war that is 
so terrifying. We would win approval of 
the world and gain in stature. 


THE BUDGET AND NEEDY CHILDREN 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s budget message proposed to in- 
crease aid to the needy through legisla- 
tion to improve the nutrition of needy 
children and to shift the focus of the 
school lunch and special milk programs 
more on needy children, helping to pro- 
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vide them with adequate and well-bal 
anced meals. 

Legislation to carry out these new di- 
rections will be sent soon to the Congress, 
but charges already are being made that 
these proposals would cut back the child- 
feeding programs. 

The facts are that: 

The school lunch program will con- 
tinue to expand and will reach even more 
than the 18 million children who par- 
ticipated in the program this year. Fed- 
eral funds, however, will be directed more 
toward helping more needy children who 
now cannot afford school lunches, and 
toward helping districts with higher pro- 
portions of children from low-income 
families. 

This latter objective is especially press- 
ing. Few large metropolitan cities to- 
day have a fully adequate school lunch 
program, and the schools which do not 
provide lunches are usually those which 
have the highest proportion of children 
from needy families. Rural districts 
where tax funds are low and the number 
of low-income families are proportion- 
ately high also lack adequate lunch fa- 
cilities. 

In Minneapolis, 70 percent of the 
schools with over 55 percent of the 
student enrollment do not have feeding 
programs, . 

Last year the Congress provided $2 
million for special assistance to expand 
school lunch programs in needy schools. 
The 1967 budget proposes to increase 
these funds to $6.5 million. We estimate 
that some 300,000 children in low-income 
areas can be provided an adequate lunch 
with these funds. 

The budget also proposes a 4-cent 
Federal subsidy for each meal served in 
the national school lunch program, or 
a penny less than in fiscal 1966. In 
addition to the cash reimbursement, 
surplus foods worth about 5.5 cents per 
meal will be provided through Federal 
donation. 

This will reduce Federal participation 
in the program, but will cause lunch 
costs to increase very little. 

The special milk program which pro- 
vides additional milk in schools at be- 
low cost is being shifted to a pay-as-you- 
drink basis. Sufficient funds are being 
requested to provide milk for children 
where their school does not provide a 
lunch program, or where they are not 
able to pay for milk in the special 
program. 

About. 2 million children in schools 
that do not provide school lunches now 
receive milk at below cost through the 
special milk program, and they will con- 
tinue to do so. About 1 million children 
in schools with lunch programs also re- 
ceive milk free or at nominal cost, and 
will continue to do so. 

Along with these new directions, the 
budget also proposes to enlarge the food 
stamp program by extending it to 150 
new areas in fiscal 1967. The expansion 
will bring an additional 570,000 persons 
in low-income families into the program 
in fiscal 1967. This will bring the total 
to more than 2 million, including the 1.3 
million people expected to be in the pro- 
gram by July 1, 1966. 
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The budget also provides for continua- 
tion of the direct food distribution pro- 
gram. Any area requesting this program 
can obtain the surplus commodities 
which are available. In peak winter 
months, the number of persons receiving 
supplemental food supplies under the 
program will run as high as 5 million. 

In addition to the current programs, 
the budget proposal also allows for some 
experimental programs to improve the 
nutrition of needy children which cannot 
be tried because of present limitations in 
the school lunch program. 

These new directions will enable the 
Department to release $50 million for 
other purposes in fiscal 1967, and they 
will enable Federal funds to be used more 
effectively in helping children in low-in- 
come families. 


LUCID SUMMARY 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has told the Nation that the 
end of the pause—in bombing—does not 
mean the end of our pursuit of peace. 

This administration has launched a 
campaign for peace not questioned in 
any capital except by the Communists. 

In resuming the bombing in North 
Vietnam, has the United States despaired 
of peace? 

Says the New Orleans States-Item: 

No, we are merely dealing with the practi- 
calities of war. 

Far from believing the cause of peace 
hopeless, President Johnson launched a new 
phase of the peace offensive by reporting to 
the United Nations Security Council and 
seeking a new avenue to negotiations. 


The States-Item declares: 


With Communists availing themselves of 
the bombing lull to build up manpower and 
materiel and to restore bombed-out bridges, 
roads and facilities, renewal of air strikes by 
the United States comes as a measure to con- 
serve lives of those who fight the aggressor 
from the north. 


Here is a lucid, concise summary of 
some facts of life, and because many will 
want to read it, I offer it for the RECORD. 

[From the New Orleans States-Item, 
Feb. 1, 1966] 
AFTER 37 Days: BOMBS 


Again U.S. bombers drop their loads of 
heavy explosives on military targets in North 
Vietnam, resuming an operation suspended 
for 37 days. 

Has the United States despaired of peace? 
No, it is mearly dealing with the practicali- 
ties of war. 

Far from believing the cause of peace hope- 
less, President Johnson launched a new phase 
of the peace offensive by reporting to the 
United Nations Security Council and seek- 
ing a new avenue to negotiations. 

When the President initiated his intensive 
peace overtures prior to Christmas, it was 
with the knowledge that the effort would 
not be without cost. 

And, after 37 days, it is adjudged the cost 
was not exorbitant. In turning down invi- 
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tation to the conference table and in indi- 
cating no readiness whatever to discuss peace, 
Hanoi and Peiping have thwarted best efforts 
of not only the United States but the Vatican, 
our allies, neutral nations and, apparently, 
the Red governments of Eastern Europe. 

Those 37 days should have eradicated any 
misbelief held by however few that this 
Nation seeks to live by war and aggression. 

Should Hanoi and Peiping believe they de- 
tect major disagreement among Americans 
over prosecution of the war, a solid rebuff 
by congressional declaration can set those 
Red capitals straight. 

With Communists availing themselves of 
the bombing lull to build up manpower and 
materiel and to restore bombed-out bridges, 
roads, and facilities, renewal of air strikes 
by the United States comes as a measure to 
conserve lives of those who fight the aggres- 
sor from the north. 

Meanwhile, North Vietnam and Red China 
are thrust clearly on the defensive, respon- 
sible for spurning sincere endeavors for peace 
from around the globe. 


THE THIRD FACE OF WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I traveled 
recently, during the recess between ses- 
sions of the 89th Congress, to southeast 
Asia. As chairman of the Foreign Eco- 
nomie Policy Subcommittee of the Joint 
House-Senate Economic Committee, I 
wanted, first of all, to judge for myself 
the success of our trade policies in the 
countries of that area and I visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, and 
Japan in that connection. 

I also visited Vietnam. I wanted to 
see for myself what our people and the 
Vietnamese people thought about the war 
there and about the prospects for politi- 
cal and military success. 

I wanted to look as well into what 
President Johnson has called the “third 
face of war” in Vietnam. As the Presi- 
dent said last May, this third face is the 
face of human need, the sick, the hun- 
gry, and the illiterate. It is men and 
women, many without shelter, with rags 
for clothing, struggling for survival in 
a very rich and a very fertile land, I 
agree with the President that the strug- 
gle to remedy these needs is the most 
important battle for us in Vietnam— 
more important ultimately than the 
armed conflict or diplomatic negotia- 
tions. 

As you all know, the scale of US. 
military engagement in Vietnam has 
changed drastically over the past several 
months. Our military moves have re- 
sponded to the large-scale and still 
growing invasion of South Vietnam by 
regular military forces of North Viet- 
nam. The commitment of American 
and other free world troops to augment 
the Vietnamese forces has denied the 
Vietcong a military victory in Central 
Vietnam, but has not yet assured a South 
Vietnamese victory. Thus, a new di- 
mension of major military operations 
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has been added to the older but still 
central struggle of government forces 
against Communist guerrillas with the 
villagers caught in between. 

I believe that the evidence of U.S. de- 
termination has had a calming effect on 
the country’s political factions which 
had brought down a series of govern- 
ments in Saigon. The government of 
Air Marshal Ky, installed last June, is 
the first since the fall of Diem that has 
remained in power over 6 months with- 
out major opposition. The improved 
military posture has contributed mark- 
edly to relative political stability. 

But military success by the United 
States and the South Vietnamese forces 
is just one part of the battle. In this 
new kind of war—this political war of 
national liberation, supported by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy—civil 
actions, on both sides, are often more im- 
portant in the long run than military 
actions. Of course, one cannot succeed 
without the other, but our Government, 
including top military authorities, are 
well aware that unless our civil effort is 
handled properly, we could win the 
major military battles but still lose the 
political contest. This is why our civil 
efforts must match and be coordinated 
with our military efforts. 

The bulk of the support of Vietnamese 
civil counterinsurgency measures fall 
within the purview of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. In Vietnam 
the AID program is truly an integral part 
of the war effort and a major tool of 
counterinsurgency. 

I was very impressed by the kind of 
people we have working for us in AID’s 
Vietnam staff. They are a very dedi- 
cated group working in what are often 
very frustrating jobs. But they seem to 
possess a remarkably high level of morale 
and spirit—this in spite of the fact that 
they are working under often hazardous 
conditions and separated from their de- 
pendents. Many of them, particularly 
the provincial representatives stationed 
in the provinces, are truly a new breed of 
government servant, embracing as they 
must a wide range and combination of 
unusual personal qualities in their un- 
precedented jobs. 

AID’s program in Vietnam covers a 
wide variety of essential operations 
ranging from essentially relief measures 
for refugees to such things as helping 
train and equip a tripled police force, 
and building major capital projects, such 
as powerplants and new institutions 
such as the medical college and voca- 
tional schools. I am submitting for the 
Recorp a brief description of this pro- 
gram which, among other things, lists as 
an attachment the many activities which 
our AID program supports. 

The two principal components can be 
broadly categorized as: 

First, the counterinsurgency program 
which supports the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s rural construction program de- 
signed to improve economic and social 
conditions in the rural areas. It also 
provides certain support for the war 
effort such as police training, transporta- 
tion and port development, and repair 
of sabotaged roads and bridges, and 
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Second, the maintenance of economic 
stability. through the commercial import 
program and working with the Viet- 
namese Government on economic poli- 
cies. The commercial import program 
simply stated is U.S. financing of the 
foreign exchange costs of essential im- 
ports through regular private business 
channels, which imports cannot be af- 
forded from the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s meager foreign exchange bal- 
ances. The piaster sales proceeds in 
Vietnam of these U.S.-financed imports 
are deposited in a special fund which is 
mostly allocated to helping finance the 
greatly expanded Vietnamese defense 
budget in a noninflationary manner. 
Thus this program serves a vital dual 
purpose. 

After military action clears an area of 
major Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
troop units, we and the Government of 
Vietnam are faced with a major and 
equally important challenge of consoli- 
dating the gains and in effect reconsti- 
tuting responsive local government and 
putting back together the shreds of local 
Vietnamese social and political fabric. 
This is not an easy job in the wake of the 
Vietcong attacks, assassinations, terror- 
ism, and propaganda. The Vietcong has 
concentrated on destroying local govern- 
ment. They have killed literally thou- 
sands of civilians, particularly village 
leaders, schoolteachers, agricultural 
agents, and other representatives of local 
government in their campaign to intimi- 
date, create chaos, break morale, and 
open the way for Communist domina- 
tion. 

If the local political mechanism is not 
made to function again, however, the 
area remains vulnerable to the sub- 
versive elements of the Vietcong planted 
underground throughout the countryside 
and is therefore subject to be taken over 
again by the Vietcong. This essentially 
civilian pacification effort is being con- 
ducted by the Vietnamese Government 
with AID support under the title of rural 
construction program. It combines local 
security with economic and social im- 
provement in support of building re- 
sponsive local government which can 
maintain the active political support of 
the peasantry. 

First, in this rural construction pro- 
gram, security must be established, using 
militia-type forces, police, and intelli- 
gence networks, in order to prevent hit- 
and-run raids, terrorism, and assassina- 
tion. The political extension of the 
Vietcong—the hidden Vietcong cells of 
persons living in the villages—the so- 
called invisible Vietcong government has 
to be identified and eliminated. New and 
stronger Vietnamese Government insti- 
tutions need to be established, institu- 
tions which will serve the villages and 
which will involve the participation of 
the villagers. 

And finally the expansion of educa- 
tion and health facilities, the improve- 
ment of agriculture and transportation, 
the gradual economic and social uplift 
of the village people must be commenced 
and continued. The Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment with U.S. assistance will have 
to provide needed community services— 
education, health, roads, water, and 
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electrification—directly to the people in 
the countryside, in an effort designed 
to enlist their commitment and active 
participation in the struggle against the 
Vietcong. 

One of the most significant of these 
programs is the project to build and staff 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
many hamlets of South Vietnam. Al- 
though school enrollment in Vietnam 
has, with U.S. aid, been tripled since 
1955, about one and a half million Viet- 
namese children of primary school age 
still are deprived of any schooling. Even 
under escalating warfare during the past 
2 years, we have assisted the Vietnamese 
Government to build 5,600 hamlet school 
classrooms and train teachers for them. 
Also, over 10 million specially designed 
basic textbooks in Vietnamese have been 
provided by AID and distributed in the 
past 2 years. Together with the Viet- 
namese Government, we plan in the next 
3 years to build 3,700 school classrooms 
and to train over 12,000 teachers to work 
in them. This school program will help 
provide the social cement needed for na- 
tional unity and will do much to develop 
the trained manpower required for the 
essential postwar job of rural reconstruc- 
tion. 

In many respects the core of AID’s 
rural development activities is the self- 
help program. Under this program, vil- 
lagers assisted by their local leaders de- 
cide themselves what improvements are 
most needed for their hamlets, and to 
which they would be willing to contribute 
their own work and local materials. 
These desires are then transmitted to 
the district and provincial officials repre- 
senting the central government. AID 
provides the commodities, and equip- 
ment, and the technical advice required 
by the Vietnamese Government to re- 
spond rapidly and effectively to the felt 
needs of the peasants. The two-way 
communication between the peasants 
and their government is an important 
step in the type of grassroots political 
development that can effectively coun- 
ter the Vietcong. 

Although this outside assistance plays 
an important role, the essential element 
of the self-help programs is the organi- 
zation and labor of the people in the vil- 
lages and hamlets. It is notable that 
the peasants have already been willing 
to contribute work and local material to 
over 17,000 self-help projects. Three 
thousand more are scheduled for comple- 
tion by June. This represents political 
and economic development of the most 
fundamental and essential nature. Note 
particularly that this is not a giveaway 
program but that it is a mutual team- 
work operation between the people them- 
selves and their Government, with the 
assistance of AID. 

AID will this year contribute to the 
support of a 40,000-man, specially trained 
nonmilitary corps of village workers 
which is being fielded by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to bring security and 
progress to selected areas of South Viet- 
nam. This rural construction corps is 
being organized within provinces, draw- 
ing on highly motivated young Viet- 
namese men and women who will be 
trained largely in a national training 
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center for service in their home districts. 
It adds to and expands on similar groups 
which have proven highly successful in 
certain pilot operations during the past 
year. It will also draw volunteer assist- 
ance from youth groups in the cities who 
are willing to devote their energies to 
improving the lot of the rural people. 

The corps, consisting of local personnel 
trained in various skills, will be the basic 
instrument of a realistic rural construc- 
tion program for which priority areas 
have already been designated by the 
Vietnamese Government. The program 
is designed to operate in areas where 
there is military security and to recon- 
stitute effective local government. The 
lessons of past problems in the strategic 
hamlet, and pacification programs have 
been thoroughly considered in formulat- 
ing this program. 

I learned from talking to a lot of peo- 
ple in Vietnam that this village worker 
is the key to success in the pacification 
effort there. He must have the ability to 
win the peasant’s confidence and, ulti- 
mately, his commitment to the Govern- 
ment. To be effective, the village worker ` 
must be in a position to assist the peasant 
to meet his urgent requirements whether 
they be recent needs arising from the 
dislocations of war, longstanding needs 
arising from the past lack of concern for 
the welfare of the peasant or social in- 
justice. The peasant wants an oppor- 
tunity for a better education for his 
children, improved health for his family, 
and a chance to make a better living. 

The village worker is primarily a 
political worker, attempting to build an 
effective government in the rural areas, 
but he is also a schoolteacher, a health 
technician or an agricultural extension 
agent. He stays in the village 24 hours 
every day, gets to know all the people in 
the village, works with them and shares 
their fears and dangers. In this process, 
he tries to explain and convince the peo- 
ple of the Communist danger while help- 
ing the peasants to help themselves both 
in defense of the village and improve- 
ment of living conditions. 

The U.S. support for this important 
program involves the provision of the 
goods and technical advice necessary to 
help the Vietnamese Government get the 
job done. This material assistance takes 
many forms—fertilizer, insecticides, and 
seed for extension workers, drugs for 
medical workers, books and paper and 
pencils for village schools. 

We are also involved, of course, in 
the complex process of training village 
workers by providing facilities and ad- 
visers. AID has not had an easy task 
in getting the right kind of people to 
work in Vietnam as advisers to the vil- 
lage workers. The proper combination 
of sensitivity to other people’s need, of 
imagination, and of administrative abil- 
ity needed to take on these advisory jobs 
is hard to come by. AID recruits men 
from many walks of life, and gives them 
intensive training in the Vietnamese 
language, in local geography, in political 
considerations, in understanding local 
attitudes and in learning, generally, how 
to deal with the problems of the rural 
people in terms the Vietnamese people 
can understand. 
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Other U.S. projects and direct assist- 
ance have been expanded to meet new 
and enlarged needs. The variety and 
scope of these projects is staggering but 
then so are the problems of the Viet- 
namese. Aid to refugees, a small part of 
our original program, became a major 
activity last summer and fall. More 
than 730,000 South Vietnamese sought 
refuge in government-controlled terri- 
tory during 1965. About 460,000 of them 
were residing in camps at the end of the 
year. We have provided substantial 
amounts of food—Public Law 480 title 
II commodities—construction materials, 
blankets, and other relief supplies to the 
refugees. The aid and resettlement of 
refugees forms not only a positive hu- 
manitarian function, but becomes an im- 
portant factor in winning support for the 
Vietnamese Government. 

Major efforts are underway and ex- 
panding in the field of health. We are 
assisting the Vietnamese to enlarge 
teaching facilities in medical education. 
Twenty-three surgical and medical 
teams, about half contributed by other 
free world nations, are now treating 
civilian sick and war wounded. A team 
is planned eventually for each of the 43 
provinces. An accelerated program of 
hospital renovation began last year and 
we plan to continue it. 

These activities I have described in- 
volving government and rural people, 
have been undertaken to help build a 
sense of nationhood and to help develop 
a non-Communist government strong 
enough to resist Communist subversion. 
They must be geared together in inte- 
grated action programs which gradually 
and slowly bring permanent change, one 
step at a time, to areas of the country- 
side of Vietnam. Concurrent with these 
efforts is the improvement of the na- 
tional police force to permit it to follow 
closely behind military forces and per- 
form more effectively its crucial role of 
restoring and maintaining law and 
order in government-controlled areas. 
Also in support of rural reconstruction 
efforts are large investments in logistics 
and transportation. Improvements and 
expansions of ports and waterways are 
needed to handle large quantities of 
goods. Access to certain areas is possi- 
ble only by air and consequently in- 
creased airlift capability isneeded. Such 
highways and railroads as can be held 
secure must be maintained and the road 
net expanded wherever possible. 

Now, the second major prong of the 
U.S. economic aid program in Vietnam 
is general support of the total Vietnamese 
economy in order to prevent inflation 
and shortages from erupting into politi- 
cal chaos. The last year has seen a 
great many changes in the economy, the 
most notable of which has been the rapid 
rise in prices since July. 

As we known from the experience in 
China and other places, inflation and 
economic chaos can be as insidious and 
destructive a weapon of insurgency as 
military action. The expensive com- 
mercial import program and associated 
economic policies are undramatic and 
generally misunderstood by the general 
public but of vital importance. It is 
operated through private commercial 
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channels in keeping with our funda- 
mental belief and dedication to support- 
ing the private enterprise system. In 
any event, the overburdened Vietnamese 
Government structure could not take 
over and administer the many commer- 
cial transactions involved. In this war 
boom it is true that importers and mer- 
chants are making money, but often 
overlooked is the fact that such things as 
canned milk for babies, kerosene for 
cooking, cement and steel for construc- 
tion, tools and machinery required for 
making a livelihood, medicines, and so 
forth, would not be available to the 
masses of people throughout the small 
towns and villages in the countryside if 
this program did not exist. 

The rise in the cost of living has 
reached about 40 percent in Saigon, even 
more to the north in Central Vietnam, 
and somewhat less in the Vietnamese rice 
bowl—the Mekong Delta to the south. 
The price rise in certain commodities has 
been more than 100 percent in the last 
few months in certain areas subject to 
Vietcong interdiction and shortages due 
to shipping congestion. Behind this rise 
is a combination of factors—reinforcing 
each other and rendering the problem 
more and more acute. The most im- 
portant has been the increasing money 
supply, fueled by growing government 
budget deficits necessitated by the stag- 
gering defense budget increases. Until 
recently, additions to money supply were 
readily absorbed in increased monetiza- 
tion of the rural economy and by in- 
creased domestic production. 

The escalation of Communist aggres- 
sion and the response of the Government 
of Vietnam combined with the military 
assist of the United States and other 
free world nations have had enormous 
economic consequences. The continuing 
military buildup of United States and 
other free world troops, intensified mili- 
tary operations, and an expansion of 
Vietnamese budgetary expenditures, all 
putting more money into circulation, on 
top of an already very large budget def- 
icit in 1964—have created purchasing 
power far beyond the capacity of the 
Vietnamese economy to satisfy. The 
economy is stretched tight, and there 
are no prospects of increased output of 
goods for the marketplace. Unemploy- 
ment in Saigon, a political problem in 
1964, vanished as the military draft, mili- 
tary construction, and a spurt of private 
spending created labor shortages. Viet- 
cong harassment of the internal trans- 
portation routes has upset the balance 
of supply and demand—making the sup- 
ply of goods difficult and irregular while 
demand for goods is rising. 

Local shortages of goods and increased 
costs of production gave rise to initial 
increases in prices—this gave rise to in- 
creases in wages which in turn gave rise 
to increased demand for goods and 
brought forth hitherto idle hoards of 
cash to the marketplace. 

The first defense in this situation is 
the commercial import program, which 
finances with dollars the foreign ex- 
change costs of essential imported goods 
which could not otherwise be financed 
with the meager Vietnamese foreign ex- 
change balances. These goods satisfy 
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the growing demand and sop up much 
of the increased purchasing power creat- 
ed by government budget deficits. 

But the import program cannot do the 
job by itself. Imports are not a per- 
fect substitute for all the goods and serv- 
ices people want to purchase with their 
increased income. We have been work- 
ing with the Vietnamese Government to 
develop a series of supporting measures. 
Of first importance has been a budget 
which meets the urgent war requirements 
but eliminates government spending on 
things that can be deferred. Related 
financial measures designed to siphon 
off purchasing power are government ef- 
forts to raise taxes and the sale of war 
bonds, the tightening of commercial bank 
reserve requirements to prevent their 
adding to the inflationary pressures; and 
the full commitment of Vietnamese earn- 
ings to meeting import requirements and 
the other demands for foreign exchange. 

After having taken account of all of 
these measures which the Government 
of Vietnam can take by itself, there is 
still a gap of serious proportions— 
which AID estimates at $175 million for 
the remainder of this fiscal year. This 
plus the measures to be undertaken by 
the Government of Vietnam, will not re- 
establish price stability—it will only 
make it possible to contain the inflation. 
They expect out in Vietnam that prices 
will rise some 15 percent during the next 
6 months. If inflation were to take a 
heavier toll it would endanger the sta- 
bility of the government—at best forcing 
it to spend its time defending itself and 
diverting it from the job of fighting the 
war; at worst, having it toppled from 
power with the need to organize a new 
team to run the government and organize 
itself for the war effort. We cannot af- 
ford such interruptions of essential con- 
tinuity in the direction of the war ef- 
fort. 

The U.S. economic aid program in Viet- 
nam is an expensive one. In many ways, 
it is a frustrating one, since economic 
and social development rarely advance 
in the midst of the kind of warfare now 
going on in that country. But, I am con- 
vinced that the program there is an ab- 
solutely necessary one—one that this 
country must continue in its present 
form until such time as the Vietnamese 
people are free once more to rebuild 
their society. 


JOSEPH VALACHI MEMOIRS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that many of our colleagues have 
become aware, as I have, of the possibil- 
ity that the Department of Justice will 
give its consent to Joseph Valachi to 
publish his memoirs. I think that this 
would be contrary to the public interest 
and would serve further to perpetuate 
prejudice against Italo-Americans and I 
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have written to Attorney General Kat- 
zenbach to express my views. 

The National Italian-American League 
To Combat Defamation has legitimately 
sought to call this Valachi book situation 
to the attention of the American people. 
The league is headed by many prominent 
citizens, including Judge S. Samuel Di- 
Falco, national chairman; Fortune Pope, 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Judge Anthony D. Giovanna, chairman 
of the executive committee; and, Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee. In addition, there are 
various distinguished residents of the 
Bronx who are some of the leaders of the 
league including Howard Molisani and 
Mauro Romita. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of calling 
this matter to the attention of all of our 
colleagues and to other readers of the 
Recor, I ask leave to insert in the REC- 
orpD a letter which I have sent to the At- 
torney General urging him to deny to 
Valachi the permission which he would 
need to publish this book; and a copy of 
a letter from the league to its members. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1966. 
Hon. NIıcHoLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States; De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am very 
disturbed by the news reports that the De- 
partment of Justice is considering giving its 
approval to the publication of the memoirs 
of the convicted murderer, Joseph Valachi. 
I cannot see any value to the public in such 
a book save for pondering to the morbid 
interests of those who crave lurid details of 
crime. Insofar as law enforcement officials 
are concerned, I am certain that any infor- 
mation they need can be secured through 
the cooperation of the Department of Justice. 
Valachi, himself, would be enriched by the 
profits from such a book and would, there- 
fore, be enriched by his life of crime. 

I am most concerned by the prejudice 
against Americans of Italian origin and by 
the stereotypes which have engendered by 
television programs and other media. The 
great contributions which have been made, 
and are being made, to our society by Italo- 
Americans are too often lost in the welter 
of stereotyped denigration of the Italo- 
Americans. Publication of an autobiography 
by Valachi can only serve to aggravate this 
condition. 

In the absence of any showing that there 
is an overwhelming public value to these 
memoirs and in the face of the obvious 
damage that will be done to so many of our 
fellow Americans, I urge you to deny Valachi 
the permission to publish his memoirs. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
NATIONAL ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
LEAGUE To Comsat DEFAMATION, 
INc., 
New York, N.Y., January 14, 1966. 

DEAR MEMBER AND FRIEND: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of a press release issued by 
our chairman, Judge Ferdinand Pecora, pro- 
testing the unprecedented permission 
granted to Joseph Valachi to publish a book 
of his “memoirs.” This book can only con- 
tinue an ugly and untrue image of millions 
of Americans of Italian origin and associate 
them, without reason, to crime and criminal 
activity. Valachi was once permitted to ap- 
pear on television and to receive national 
notoriety which did irreparable damage to all 
Italians everywhere and resulted in not a 
single conviction or solution of any crime, 
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nor even an arrest. Mr. Hoover of the FBI 
has stated that Valachi “did not reveal a 
single fact not already known to law enforce- 
ment agencies.“ 

The Government of the United States is 
rewarding Valachi for his career of crime at 
the expense of further maligning and brain- 
washing the American public with the un- 
supportable and untrue premise that the 
Itallan-Americans are the only persons in- 
volved in organized crime. Such a concept 
is false and should not be permitted to con- 
tinue unchallenged. 

It is about time that the wrongful over- 
emphasis of the connection between Italians 
and crime be stopped. This can be helped if 
you protest the special privilege granted to 
this convicted murderer and character assas- 
sin. Address your protest to the President of 
the United States, the U.S. Attorney General 
and your respective Senator and Congress- 
man. 

This is the time to act and demonstrate 
the seriousness of this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
PHILIP T. LOMBARDO, 
Director, Public Information. 


FIRE SAFETY OF FOREIGN 
PASSENGER SHIPS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations has been making a study of 
the policies, practices, and procedures of 
the U.S. Coast Guard with respect to 
the examination and inspection of for- 
eign-flag passenger vessels. 

In public hearings held on January 25, 
1966, Adm. Edwin J. Roland, Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, testified before 
the subcommittee that the Coast Guard 
has long recognized that existing pro- 
visions of international conventions are 
inadequate as regards the safety of 
some older vessels. He stated that at 
international meetings Coast Guard rep- 
resentatives have made a number of un- 
successful overtures toward more strin- 
gent controls. 

The unfortunate disaster of the Yar- 
mouth Castle, which burned and sank 
last November 13 with the loss of 90 
lives, he felt, had undoubtedly created a 
more favorable climate for remedial 
measures. 

The Commandant also testified that he 
was shortly to depart for London as 
head of the U.S. delegation to the 12th 
session of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, more famil- 
iarly known as IMCO. The U.S. delega- 
tion attended the meeting January 31, 
1966. Perhaps the most important mis- 
sion of that delegation was to press its 
efforts toward obtaining international 
support for changes in the Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention which, among 
other things, regulate the construction of 
passenger vessels, but which contain 
grandfather clauses exempting older 
vessels from more rigid requirements 
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which were first adopted internationally 
in 1948. 

Procedurally the American delegation 
was requesting that a special meeting of 
the Maritime Safety Committee, IMCO, 
be called to devote itself solely to a study 
of the conditions which make such cas- 
ualties as the Yarmouth Castle possible, 
and to determine what steps should be 
taken to reduce these risks. 

I was pleased to be advised last Fri- 
day that the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee has agreed to the U.S. proposal, and 
that an extraordinary session of the 
safety committee will be convened be- 
ginning May 2, 1966, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the problem of fire safety of 
passenger vessels. 

As chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee, I believe the 
commandant and the entire U.S. delega- 
tion are to be commended on their suc- 
cess. International agreements matters 
move slowly, but they have succeeded in 
having that first big step taken, so es- 
sential to the safety of passengers. 


SALE OF TANKS TO ISRAEL 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FarssTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to applaud the State Department 
for making public the sale of tanks and 
other articles of defensive military ne- 
cessity to the Israel Government. I 
first learned of this about 2 weeks ago 
and urged the release of the news at 
once. There is no doubt in my mind 
that Arab intelligence was aware of the 
sale of arms by the U.S. Government to 
Israel; hence, failing to disclose this fact 
served no useful purpose. Making it 
public, on the other hand, informs the 
Arab people that the United States in- 
tends to maintain the arms balance in 
the area. 

This may bring the Arab people to the 
realization there is no purpose in their 
leaders wasting such a great proportion 
of their wealth for an unnecessary arms 
race. It may cause the people to insist 
that their leaders use the funds spent 
for arms for the necessities of life in- 
stead and may mean the first step toward 
peace. 


PENTAGON INSENSITIVE TO SLAVE 
LABOR 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
in the very near future introduce legisla- 
tion to prevent the Department of De- 
fense from carrying out its plans to buy 
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$75 million worth of machineguns and 
arms from a German manufacturer who 
blatantly refuses to consider the claims 
of some 1,000 former slave laborers who 
were forced by the Nazis to tend its 
machines during the war. 

The manufacturer is Rheinmetall Co. 
of Dusseldorf, Germany. There is good 
reason to believe that its managers were 
pioneers in the Nazi movement. But I 
am not commenting on behavior, how- 
ever deplorable, that is decades old. I 
am outraged that today a German com- 
pany has the arrogance to maintain that 
the profits it earned from the blood and 
indignities of slave laborers are not 
stained. 

I will not have our Government be a 
party to this shameful and disgraceful 
situation. Our Government must have 
regard for fundamental decencies—and 
dealing with the Rheinmetall Co. of Dus- 
seldorf I regard as indecent. 

The Defense Department plans have 
been protested by B’nai B’rith, a Jewish 
service organization, which has aroused 
the conscience of America. It has also 
been protested by Mayor Charles V. 
Ryan, of Springfield, Mass., who argues 
that machineguns of equal quality are 
manufactured in his city and that the 
purchase in Germany is not necessary. 

My legislation will be in the form of an 
amendment to the Defense Department’s 
appropriation. I trust the Appropria- 
tions Committee will give it full con- 
sideration. I regard its enactment as 
essential. 

If the appropriation bill fails to con- 
tain the prohibition when it reaches the 
House, I will ask for a floor vote. There 
must be no complicity on the part of our 
Government in excusing the bloody 
practices of the Nazis and their backers. 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend. his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, Congressman FRED B. ROONEY, 
and other colleagues to establish a Na- 
tional Eye Institute as part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. The purpose 
of the Eye Institute is to focus national 
support on problems involving the eye. 
It will conduct and support research and 
training in blinding eye diseases and 
other diseases that produce visual dis- 
orders. Research and training in special 
health problems and requirements of the 
blind and in the basic sciences relating 
to sight and visual function will also be 
authorized. The Surgeon General would 
be authorized to provide training and 
instruction and to establish traineeships 
and fellowships in the National Eye In- 
stitute and elsewhere relating to diag- 
nosis, prevention, treatment of blinding 
eye diseases, and visual disorders. 
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There is much work to be done in the 
field of eye health; 90 million of our fel- 
low Americans have some form of eye 
trouble of which 3.5 million cases involve 
serious trouble. The Startling fact is 
that 80 percent of all blindness is the re- 
sult of diseases whose causes are un- 
known to science. This points up the 
desperate need for basic research in this 
area. The time has come for a national 
effort to wage an unrelenting war 
against this scourge. I am sure that this 
war can be won if we put our hearts and 
minds to the task. Let us give light to 
the 10 million totally blind people of the 
world and the million functionally blind 
Americans who are unable to read ordi- 
nary newspaper type, even with the aid 
of glasses. 


CAN WE OR CAN WE NOT AFFORD 
TO LOSE THIS CONFRONTA- 
TION? 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, long 
before the recent acceleration of our 
activity in Vietnam, long before the 
President’s peace offensive and the more 
recent resumption of bombing in North 
Vietnam, I took the position that our role 
in that tragic confiict cannot be finally 
determined until one all-inclusive ques- 
tion is asked and answered. J 

That question is, Can we or can we 
not afford to lose this confrontation?” 

If we can afford to lose, if the war there 
is of no importance to us, then we should 
get out. If we cannot afford to lose, and 
it is certainly my opinion that we cannot, 
then we should get about winning it as 
quickly and as decisively as all our might 
will permit us. 

The Shreveport Times, in an editorial, 
“It’s Time To Fight To Win,” states the 
case perfectly and I would like to place 
that editorial here in the Recorp for the 
benefit of all Members. It is well worth 
the few minutes it will take to read it: 

It’s TIME To Ficut To WIN 

It is almost exactly a month since an 
American plane dropped a bomb on North 
Vietnam. The Christmas truce, which the 
Reds violated right and left, passed long ago. 
The calendar New Year and its light cessa- 
tion in fighting is more than 3 weeks past. 
The lunar New Year of the Vietnamese— 
North and South—is ending, marked by an- 
other truce which the Vietcong Reds re- 
peatedly have violated with more than 60 
shooting incidents as this is written. Sey- 
eral Americans have been killed. 

During the month of hardly even one- 
handed opposition from American forces the 
Communists have rebuilt damaged military 
installations, built new installations, moved 
perhaps tens of thousands of tons of sup- 
plies, including ammunition and weapons as 
well as food, to battle areas. They have 
transported fresh troops to what will be hot 
combat sectors and regrouped forces which 
had been scattered by attack from both the 
American and South Vietnamese Armies. 
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Only the Communists can know how much 
buildup of military strength, including more 
Russian ground-to-air missile launching 
sites, as well as the largest mortars in the 
world—the Russian 120 millimeter—has 
taken place. Only the omnipotent can know 
how many American casualties will be added 
to the ever-growing lists as a result of this 
period of security given the Communists. 

President Johnson found the Nation almost 
solidly behind him when he first began to 
fight the war in Vietnam—to fight with the 
seeming intent of winning militarily in a 
manner to create a peace table at which the 
United States could sit with honor. 

The President again gained overwhelming 
support of the Nation—of the whole free 
world—when he sent envoys to more than 
40 countries in search of some means of 
peace—something that would bring the 
North Vietnamese Communists to a council 
table. 

This so-called peace offensive has failed 
completely from the standpoint of creating 
even an approach to negotiations. The North 
Vietnamese Communists, the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Russian Communists all 
have refused to have any part of it unless 
all U.S, troops are withdrawn from southeast 
Asia. 

That would be a surrender, by our country, 
that could destroy the morale, and the faith 
in America, of free nations all over the world. 
It would, in effect, convince the Reds of 
China and North Vietnam that the whole 
area on the map on the opposite page (not 
printed in the Recorp) is theirs for the 
taking. 

But the President’s peace offensive has 
succeeded magnificently in convincing the 
world that the United States has no im- 
perialist aims in Vietnam, that it does not 
want to fight there but has been compelled 
to in order to carry out its obligations and 
long-established policies—policies first put 
into active and military effect under Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The pressure from around the world for 
peace now is on Hanoi and Peiping and not 
on Washington. That is victory, indeed, in 
the political phase of the war in Asia. 

So, the time certainly has come when the 
United States must start fighting—and it 
must not starting fighting a one-handed war 
or a dead-end war. It must fight to win, 

Tr it means full-scale air and sea bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam including spe- 
cifically the vital military targets in the 
Hanoi area and the harbor area of Haiphong. 
There have been rumors in Washington that 
when and if the bombing of North Vietnam 
is resumed, the Hanoi and Haiphong areas 
will still be immune. 

That would be a tragic mistake. It would 
mean, in literal fact, Americans fighting and 
dying at the hands of the Reds in South 
Vietnam, while the supply bases and troop 
centers and ammunition dumps which en- 
able the Communists to fight in South Viet- 
nam are left intact in North Vietnam. 

Last fall, President Johnson publicly 
pledged that there would be no sacred 
sanctuary, for the enemy in this war, as in 
Korea when President Truman forbade Gen- 
eral MacArthur to cross the Yalu River 
boundary between North Korea and Man- 
churia to bomb the Red Chinese bases—or 
even for reconnaissance purposes. But all of 
North Vietnam has been a sacred sanctu- 
ary for the past month. Even when our 
bombing was going on most of North Viet- 
nam was immune from attack under Wash- 
ington orders. It is time to end this kind of 
mock warfare. Nor can eastern Laos and east- 
ern Cambodia be left as sacred sanctuaries, 
as they are now. 

Either we fight to win or we may as well 
quit in disgrace. : 

The United States. must also recognize 
that the Ho Chi Minh trail, which runs from 
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North Vietnam through Laos and back into 
South Vietnam, and now—it is believed— 
even on from Laos into Cambodia, must be 
hit and hit hard. It must be hit not merely 
in the manner of cutting off a piece of the 
serpent’s tail—at the South Vietnamese 
end—but killing the serpent by destroying 
the heart and head of the trail in western 
Laos along the North Vietnam border and in 
North Vietnam itself. 

The long cessation of bombing of North 
Vietnam, the weakness of the bombing when 
it did take place, and the lack of any guar- 
antee of resumption may be having an ef- 
fect around the United States which Presi- 
dent Johnson will not like. This is a feel- 
ing, or sensing, by many people, especially 
experienced commentators, that the United 
States is using the peace offensive and the 
prolonged cessation of bombing of North 
Vietnam as a step toward what could be 
appeasement—a truce before next sum- 
mer’s Federal election campaigns—which 
would be as disgraceful for the United States, 
in the eyes of the world, as Korea and the 
two backdowns in Cuba crises. 

On the other hand, President Johnson has 
asked for more than $12 billion to carry on 
the war in Vietnam. More troops are pour- 
ing into South Vietnam almost daily. Sec- 
retary McNamara wants to build 900 planes 
at once—and hopes the people will forget his 
5 years of cutting down the power of the 
U.S. Air Force. The United States now has 
a military supply base in Thailand—our top 
friend in southeast Asia—capable of sup- 
porting an army of 100,000 men. 

But, also, it is no secret that the United 
States has been short of air bombs of the 
type needed in Vietnam, and whole divisions 
have been short of such equipment as jungle 
boots; that 180 ships are lying off the Viet- 
namese shores loaded with supplies and no 
place to unload them; that pilots reportedly 
have been sent into action (and death or 
capture) without the training needed for the 
assignments given them; and that a long, 
long list of incompetencies and errors can 
be laid at the door of Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. 

It is quite possible that President John- 
son's long lull in bombing North Vietnam 
has been necessary for the United States to 
build up its own fighting strength, even 
though it gave the Communists similar 
opportunity. 


FINANCING A HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time of year many thou- 
sands of young people across the Nation 
are planning to seek admission to col- 
lege next fall. Many of these people 
have high promise and ability but are 
discouraged in their education plans be- 
cause they lack the necessary financial 
resources. 

Some of the families of these young 
people are in what might be called a 
middle-income bracket. Often, how- 
ever, the young person will have a num- 
ber of brothers and sisters, some of whom 
may already be in college. We know 
how difficult it is for any family of mod- 
erate means to finance more than one or 
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two children through college simultane- 
ously. 

Sylvia Porter, the noted columnist, has 
written a careful and very helpful analy- 
sis of college scholarships, who gets them, 
and how and when a high school student 
should apply for scholarship assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I ask that Sylvia Porter's articles, 
which appeared serially in the Washing- 
ton Star recently, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


Your Money’s WonrR—Wno Gets COLLEGE 
ScHOLARSHIPsS?—I 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

What does it take to get a college scholar- 
ship? How needy must a student’s family 
be? What factors, in addition to academic 
standing, improve a student’s chances for a 
scholarship today? 

This year one-tenth of U.S. college stu- 
dents—about 500,000—are receiving more 
than $200 million in scholarships to help 
finance their higher education. At a limited 
but growing number of colleges more than 
half of the student body is getting some 
type of financial assistance. Beginning next 
fall another 140,000 needy students will go 
to college with the help of an additional $58 
million of Federal scholarships under the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Today college scholarships are multiply- 
ing as unprecedented numbers of students 
from middle and lower income families con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 
At the same time millions of American fam- 
ilies in all but the highest income brackets 
are straining under the huge cost of sending 
their children to college. 


COSTS SOAR 


During the past three decades college costs 
have quintupled, and during the coming 10 
years costs are slated to rise another 50 per- 
cent. Clearly the competition for scholar- 
ships will become even more fierce than it is 
today. * * * 

Generally speaking, a high school student 
today must graduate with at least a B av- 
erage and rank at least in the top half of 
his class simply to get into a good 4-year col- 
lege. The requirements are understandably 
tougher for scholarships. While a growing 
total of colleges will admit highly qualified 
students regardless of financial means and 
automatically extend scholarship aid if nec- 
essary, the tendency at these more affluent 
colleges also is to select strictly from the top 
25 percent of high school classes and to de- 
mand at least a B- plus average. 

But glittering grades are not the sole yard- 
stick for college admission or for winning a 
scholarship, Even without a superior aca- 
demic record these other factors can help 
tremendously toward a scholarship: A stu- 
dent's outstanding personality, a demon- 
strated capacity for leadership, an unusual 
or special talent (say in music, art, sports, 
foreign languages). t 

Special consideration is given too to candi- 
dates who have overcome a severe handicap 
or misfortune during their lives. 

How needy must the student’s family be? 


NEEDY EXPLAINED 


The gifted child of the very needy (in the 
$3,000-$4,000 or less annual income range) 
has the best chances for most scholarships. 
The new Federal scholarships are reserved 
exclusively for those who couldn’t otherwise 
attend college. 

But a rising sum of aid is also now avail- 
able to students whose family income is as 
high as $15,000 a year—if the family has 
other children to support at home or in col- 
lege at the same time, if the family has other 
burdensome expenses, or if college costs are 
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especially high at the institution the child 
wishes to attend. 

For instance, a family with four children 
to support on a yearly income of $5,000 is 
considered by today’s colleges as in greater 
need—in terms of eligibility for a scholar- 
ship—than a family with one child and an 
income of $3,000. Even the $15,000-a-year 
family may be considered needy—if there are 
five children to support and if the college 
charges $2,000-$3,000 or more a year. 

While less needy students and their fam- 
ilies are expected to contribute substantial 
shares of their earnings, savings, and assets 
toward college costs, a family’s total financial 
picture is now taken into account—and the 
amount the family is expected to pay is 
measured by what it can reasonably afford. 
Today’s student financial aid is designed to 
fill the gap between that sum and total col- 
lege costs. 


WO GETS COLLEGE ScHOLARSHIPsS?—II 

Let’s say your teenage son has superior aca- 
demic qualifications that would put him in 
the running for a college scholarship. Let's 
also say that, while your family income is a 
relatively affluent $10,000, you have three 
other children, your savings are next to zero 
and you can’t see how you can squeeze out an 
extra $2,000 a year for your son’s college 
education. Would a college consider you 
needy enough for your son to win a scholar- 
ship? 

This is typical of the quandary facing many 
middle-income American families as record 
numbers of their children head into college. 
The answers are important to students and 
parents—because a college degree is becom- 
ing a minimum requirement for many jobs. 

Scholarships are generally awarded to 
highly qualified, B-or-better students whose 
families have limited financial means, The 
average scholarship is about $400 a year, but 
it may range up to $1,500 or more—according 
to the individual student’s need and the 
actual anticipated total college costs. 

How are total“ costs and family need“ 
figured today? 

Here are basic guidelines just published by 
the College Scholarship Service, a nonprofit 
service of the College Entrance Examination 
Board in Princeton which helps nearly 700 
major institutions offering scholarship funds 
among students. 

In calculating total college costs, the CSS 
includes not only tuition and fees, but also 
room, board, transportation, clothing, books, 
spending money. 

In calculating family need, it takes these 
major factors into account: Family income, 
number of other children to support, the 
breadwinner’s age and retirement plans, 
unusual financial burdens such as other 
children in college at the same time, an ex- 
pensive illness, whether the wife works, size 
of debts. 

The CSS also weighs total family assets— 
cash savings, equity in the home, securities 
owned, ete.—and applies a share of this total 
to the amount a family can “reasonably 
afford” to contribute. This share, though, 
is comparatively small—less than 10 per- 
cent—and assets up to $7,000 are not counted. 
If the family head is over 55 years old, even 
higher sums are disregarded. 

The scholarship seeker himself is ex- 
pected to contribute about 25 percent of his 
total college costs. 

Typically, the student’s contribution 
might include 20 percent of his accumulated 
Savings each year that he is in college, about 
$300 in summer earnings each year (includ- 
ing the year before he enters college), plus 
about $200 in earnings from a part-time job 
at school. 

Assuming your assets are limited and as- 
suming you have no “unusual” financial bur- 
dens, here is what the CSS suggests you can 


afford to contribute annually toward one 

child’s college expenses at various income 

levels and with various numbers of other 

dependent children: 

Number of other dependent children before 
tax 


Income 


1 No contribution. 


These are just your “suggested” contribu- 
tions. They by no means bind any college 
to provide the balance of the costs. But 
they do give you a general indication of what 
financial efforts are expected today from 
the student and his family. 

They also indicate what many colleges 
expect to provide through scholarships, loans, 
and student jobs. 

Your Money’s WortH—WxHo GETS COLLEGE 
ScHOLARSHIPs?—III 

Assuming you, a prospective college stu- 
dent, are qualified and assuming your family 
is financially needy, how do you go about 
getting a college scholarship? Today more 
than 500,000 college scholarships worth more 
than $200 million are available to students 
the Nation over, and another 140,000 worth 
$58 million will be available to exception- 
ally needy students entering college next fall. 
But competition is stiff and if a scholarship 
is a financial necessity for you, it’s vitally 
important that you take the right steps in 
the right direction—now. Here, from a re- 
cent guide on “How to Get College Scholar- 
ships” by Gene R. Hawes and other authori- 
ties on student financial aid, are 10 basic 
rules for the scholarship seeker: 

1. Decide on three or four colleges you 
might want to attend—without regard to 
cost—and for which you would qualify aca- 
demically. If they're all high-cost colleges, 
add at least one lower-cost institution to the 
list. Scholarships at lower-cost colleges tend 
to be less competitive than those at the 
“prestige” colleges. 

2. Request application forms for admis- 
sion and for financial assistance from each 
institution and ask for details on scholar- 
ships from each. Colleges and universities 
themselves are the biggest scholarship 
sources today and they administer many 
of the nonuniversity funds—private and 
Federal—as well. A request for financial aid 
will not affect your chances for admission. 

3. Explore “outside” sources of scholar- 
ships: One of the biggest—and most com- 
petitive—is the national merit scholarship 
program, for which most high school juniors 
routinely take qualifying tests. Also explore 
scholarships that may be offered by local 
churches, local governments, corporations, 
civic groups. 

4. Ask your State department of educa- 
tion (in the State capital) for details on 
State scholarships and other forms of student 
financial aid. Find out whether a State 
scholarship would restrict you to institu- 
tions within the State—if this matters to 
you. 

5. Be sure to take college board or com- 
parable examinations when they are given 
at your high school—or if they’re not, find 
out when and where you can take them. 
Results of these exams are required by vir- 
tually all colleges today, and your score will 
be a major factor in whether you win a 
scholarship. 

6. If the colleges to which you apply re- 
quire it—and nearly 700 do—get a Par- 
ents’ Confidential Statement” from your 
high school counselor or from the College 
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Scholarship Service in Princeton, N.J. Have 
your parents fill it out well before your col- 
lege application deadline. This questionnaire 
on your family’s financial position—and 
needs—goes to the GSS. The GSS, in turn, 
will forward copies of its evaluation to each 
college you designate. 

7. If the college to which you apply does 
not participate in the College Scholarship 
Service, you and your parents will have to 
assess your financial means and estimate 
your aid needs. In making this estimate, 
take all college costs into consideration— 
including transportation, books, incidentals, 
etc.—and also consider your total family 
resources. Make the estimate realistic. 

8. Make sure you answer every question 
on your applications and send every re- 
quired “supporting document”—photographs, 
transcripts, etc. Don't be careless. 

9. Pay particular attention to the part of 
the application asking why you want to go 
to college and what you expect to get out 
of it. It appears on almost every applica- 
tion and the care you take in answering 
could be the key to your acceptance. Be 
brief and neither exaggerate nor underplay 
your statement. 

10. Apply early—preferably as early as this 
month of December, if you are a senior. 
Each college has its own application dead- 
line and this you should beat by a wide 
margin. 


THREAT TO FREEDOM OF THE 
SEAS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Van DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
since the days when ships-of-the-line 
were sent to the far-off shores of Tripoli 
to repel the attacks of pirates, this Na- 
tion has been committed to the principle 
of freedom of the seas. This is no less 
true now than it was in the days of 
pirates, or in the days of World Wars I 
and II when we swept clear the seas of 
German raiders and submarines. 

But now this principle, so cherished a 
part of American tradition, is being 
flouted with increasing frequency. Ves- 
sels under the U.S. flag, manned by 
crews which include U.S. citizens, en- 
gaged in lawful pursuits in open waters, 
have been seized and forced into foreign 
ports. In one case a vessel flying the 
Stars and Stripes was fired upon several 
times, and two American citizens were 
wounded. These actions have all taken 
place within recent months, the latest 
just last week. 

These illegal seizures have been com- 
mitted not by just one nation but by 
four, and give indication that this dis- 
regard of the rights of our shipping and 
our seamen—this open defiance of the 
United States—is increasing. The ves- 
sels concerned are tuna boats operating 
off the west coast of South America, and 
it is into the ports of South American 
countries that they have been forced and 
detained. Illegal fines and impositions 
have been levied upon them, and pay- 
ment forced before release was granted. 
Protests of our Government have gone 
unheeded, and the success of each suc- 
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ceeding episode in producing revenue for 
the country concerned seems to encour- 
age the perpetration of similar acts by 
neighboring nations. 

Even as I speak today, a purse seiner 
flying the U.S. flag lies forcibly held at 
anchor in the Colombian port of Buena 
Ventura, under the guns of a Colombian 
destroyer which had illegally taken 
aboard eight crewmen of the fishing ves- 
sel. The boat, the Day Island, was law- 
fully proceeding to Panama for repairs, 
through international waters when it 
was stopped on the high seas by the Co- 
lombian warship, its crew members 
taken prisoner, and then forced into 
port. Protests by U.S. diplomatic offi- 
cials have not yet brought about its re- 
lease. 

The situation is fraught with danger, 
danger of an international incident that 
could have even more serious conse- 
quences than those to date. For our 
fishermen are angry. It is not in the 
tradition of this Nation to be fired upon 
without firing back, or to be unjustly 
confined without seeking to break that 
confinement by force, if necessary. 
They look to their Government for the 
protection that should rightfully be ac- 
corded every American citizen, wherever 
he travels. If it is not forthcoming, 
there is a strong possibility that our 
fishermen will seek to provide their own 
protection by force of arms. Develop- 
ments of a grave nature could result. 

These seamen of ours have been pa- 
tient, but their patience is wearing thin. 
They have had confidence in their Gov- 
ernment, but that confidence is waning. 
Before that confidence vanishes, before 
that patience snaps, action must be 
taken to afford them the protection that 
is rightfully theirs. 

What form that action must take I do 
not attempt to say at this time. I do 
not call for the use of naval and air 
power to afford armed protection to 
every vessel, even though the use of such 
power might well be justified. But 
though it is not without the bounds of 
possibility that the increased use of some 
armed protective force may yet be neces- 
sary, I believe that other measures are 
still available. 

The State Department has worked at 
length to find such a solution but their 
methods of persuasion and argument 
have often proved unavailing. The na- 
tions concerned—Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and now Colombia—have seemed im- 
mune to argument and persuasion. In 
the absence of firm worldwide law, none 
has been willing to make an agreement 
on the basis of generally accepted prac- 
tices. 

The time has come for a consideration 
of methods stronger than mere persua- 
sion, methods that will serve to convince 
every nation that while the United States 
will scrupulously regard the rights of 
others on the high seas, we will insist 
that others give equal regard to our own 
rights. 

The time has come to make it clear 
to all nations that we will protect the 
rights and freedoms of our citizens 
wherever they may be engaged in law- 
ful activities on the high seas, and that 
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this protection will be extended by what- 
ever means that may become necessary. 

If this determination is made known, 
and this resolve becomes clear, it is my 
hope that nations which have been 
harassing our fishing vessels, and na- 
tions which might be tempted to do so, 
will instead be inclined to accept our re- 
peated invitation to come, let us reason 
together.” From such reasoning alone 
can come the international agreements 
needed to forestall the strife that may 
well lie ahead without them. 


SECRETARY WEAVER SPEAKS BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FetcHan] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include.extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to hear the Honorable 
Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, deliver a highly 
informative address before the National 
Press Club. The topic of the Secretary’s 
address was “Creative Federalism and 
Great Cities.” 

In his remarks Secretary Weaver 
pointed out that creative federalism 
stresses local initiative, local solutions to 
local problems, with the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming a more active role in pro- 
viding support of various types for these 
locally initiated and locally administered 
activities. There is no doubt that a new 
and bolder approach to the problems of 
urban America must be launched if we 
are to find solutions to the growing prob- 
lems of our great cities. 

The new approach outlined by Secre- 
tary Weaver calls for a dynamic partner- 
ship between Federal, State and local 
governments—a partnership which har- 
nesses our public and private resources 
behind forward looking and workable 
programs to meet the urban challenge. 

Mr. Windsor Booth, president of the 
National Press Club, and Mr. John Cos- 
grove, chairman of the speakers’ com- 
mittee, deserve credit for arranging this 
first and timely public address by our 
new Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. They have performed a 
real public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident Members 
of Congress will be impressed by the 
grasp of and the practical approaches 
to our urban problems set forth by Sec- 
retary Weaver and under leave obtained, 
I include the text of his address. 

CREATIVE FEDERALISM AND GREAT CITIES 
(Address by Robert C. Weaver, Secretary, 

Housing and Urban Development, Before 

the National Press Club, Washington, 

D.C.) 

Not quite 2 years ago, President Johnson 
made an historic speech at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
when he introduced two fresh concepts: 
creative federalism and the Great Society. 

The first was cast as a path to the second, 
rather than an end in itself. And the Presi- 
dent defined creative federalism as embody- 
ing “new concepts of cooperation between 
the National Capital and the leaders of local 
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communities.” And, as we have seen sub- 
sequently, he meant private leadership as 
well as public leadership. 

Both concepts are, at once, a reflection of 
and guideposts for this Nation. Both recog- 
nize the key characteristics of the Nation at 
this point in time: It is urban. It is affluent. 
It is relentlessly innovative. 

Today I would like to talk about the im- 
plications of these aspects of our society, the 
new Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and how the Department both 
responds to and affects the many forces at 
work in this increasingly pluralistic culture. 
In this context, I will mention both the 
new programs which the President for- 
warded to the Congress a few weeks ago 
and the new structure and direction of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which is charged with the basic re- 
sponsibility for carrying out these programs 
and a major share of the responsibility for 
responding effectively to what the President 
has called our most critical domestic prob- 
lem—improving the quality of urban life. 

The forces of growth which are shaping 
our cities must be mastered, and the new 
Federal Department is only one instrument 
in the greater effort. Every level of govern- 
ment is faced by the urban challenge, and 
every unit of government must effect an 
appropriate response or face physical and 
economic anarchy. 

The sum of these responses is what is 
meant by creative federalism. In the budg- 
et message a few weeks ago, the President 
put it this way: 

“Many of our critical new programs in- 
volve the Federal Government in joint ven- 
tures with State and local governments in 
thousands of communities throughout the 
Nation. The success or failure of those pro- 
grams depends on timely and effective com- 
munication and on readiness for action on 
the part of both Federal agencies in the 
field and State and local governmental 
units.” 

The sort of “joint ventures” which the 
President has in mind represent a significant 
break with more traditional forms of govern- 
mental enterprise. Through the early years 
of our constitutional system, we operated 
under a concept of dual federalism—the con- 
viction that Nation and State were divided 
by impenetrable walls of separate jurisdic- 
tion. The power struggle between those 
advocates of strong States rights and those 
who favored more Federal centralization re- 
sulted in a peculiar sort of stand-off. Prob- 
lems which did not fall readily within one 
jurisdiction were swept under the rug. 

But the Nation developed and older an- 
tagonisms became subjugated to the need 
for solving new problems of economic and 
social growth. And so a new sort of federal- 
ism evolved—a cooperative federalism. This 
pattern brought together programs and ac- 
tivities of shared responsibility through the 
device of Federal grants-in-aid. These in 
turn meant a measure of collaboration on a 
number of fronts. But precincts of power 
were still staked out and jealously guarded 
as under dual federalism. 

The conviction remained that expansion 
of power in one level of Government worked 
to lessen power in another, and the spheres 
of cooperation were largely restricted to pol- 
icy execution and administration—not mu- 
tual development of new activities. Thus, 
the New Deal was essentially a national in- 
spiration—a limited response to an emer- 
gency, not a fundamental change in the 
processes of government. 

Today, and only very recently, a third 
interpretation of federalism has emerged, 
more suited to our times, more sensitive to 
the rapidly changing pressures and powers 
in an increasingly pluralistic society. 

Creative federalism, unlike earlier brands, 
does not conceive of power as a static com- 
modity, to be transferred from private to 
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public sectors or State to national levels at 
the expense of the earlier possessor of power. 
Public policy, rather, arises in response to 
new needs and conditions and changes as 
pressures change. And the energies of the 
creative response from all levels and sectors 
in turn galvanizes the Federal sector into 
positive action. 

Today, concern over issues has given way 
to concern for broad problems. As contem- 
porary problems such as poverty, social dis- 
organization, civil rights and rampant ur- 
banization become readily identified, creative 
federalism responds with solutions instead 
of ideologies. 

This approach involves the initiation and 
shaping of new responses to urban and other 
domestic problems through a complicated 
interplay of many forces, public and private, 
In terms of urban problems, the major re- 
sponsibility for such responses rests with 
government, as the public welfare is the 
focus. 

Yet private enterprise and private institu- 
tions are increasingly being called upon, in 
this new form called creative federalism, to 
play key roles not only in program execution, 
whether as homebuilders or campus develop- 
ers, but in policy formulation as well. 

This development, still in its early evolu- 
tion, parallels what is happening in the de- 
fense and space industries. These are today 
vast complexes of private and public enter- 
prise, contiguous in their operations at many 
different points but ordered systematically 
within the context of specific problems to be 
solved. 

But let me first indicate the broader 
framework. Creative federalism stresses 
local initiative, local solutions to local prob- 
lems. The Federal role as a partner in cre- 
ative federalism will continue to be one of 
support for locally initiated and locally ad- 
ministered activities. But this is not a pas- 
sive role. Where the obvious needs for ac- 
tion to meet an urban problem are not being 
fulfilled, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility at least to generate a thorough 
awareness of the problem. 

The goals we have set for urban America 
are the most ambitious in our history. The 
times call for inventiveness and ingenuity to 
match the welter of change boiling in and 
around our great metropolitan areas. In- 
deed, none of our institutions is likely to be 
the same by the time this century draws to 
a close—by the time we have built another 
urban America. 

Thomas Jefferson suspected and even 
feared the city. He was a gentleman farmer 
at heart, although certainly the most urbane 
farmer in this or perhaps any nation’s his- 
tory. But Jefferson understood change, and 
the necessity for adapting to it. And he 
once described change in a democratic so- 
ciety in terms which come strikingly close 
to defining what we now call creative federal- 
ism: 


“Laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind. 
As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions 
change with the change of circumstances, 
institutions must advance also, and keep 
pace with the times.” 

And so creative federalism and the ap- 
proaches which evolve from its conceptual 
framework will, indeed, change our institu- 
tions. It must, if these institutions are to 
survive. 

Our approach today stresses innovation 
and the breaking of customary ineffective 
patterns. We intend to do this ‘through 
experiment and demonstration. 

Last year, a striking innovation in pro- 
viding housing for low- and moderate-income 
families was proposed. The President called 
the program, for rent supplementation, the 
most crucial new instrument in our effort 
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to improve the American city.” It would 
bring the strength of the private building 
market to bear directly upon our greatest 
unsolved urban problem—the construction 
of decent housing for low-income families. 
This program involves mortgage insurance 
offered by FHA at market rates of interest 
of nonprofit, limited dividend and coopera- 
tive sponsors. The housing is privately 
owned, managed, and privately financed. 

Although the Congress has not yet funded 
this critically needed program, interest has 
built up terrifically in the past several 
months. We have already received prelimi- 
nary proposals from sponsors for the con- 
struction of nearly 70,000 low-income units. 
These proposals have come from 265 different 
localities in 43 States, and sites are already 
avallable for 40,000 of the units. There is 
no disputing the need for or the interest 
in this program. 

Now we have pushed into the most dra- 
matic form of experimentation this urban 
nation has ever seen—striving to demon- 
strate that whole chunks of cities, large and 
small, can be reborn in the image of this 
Nation’s promised urban greatness. 

Yesterday, I spoke to a group of 400 mu- 
nicipal leaders from Connecticut. I outlined 
how this new demonstration cities program 
will work. I stressed that its failure or suc- 
cess rides principally upon their own in- 
ventiveness and ability for effecting the 
changes so badly needed to make their cities 
viable systems for human development. 
Their response gives me as much confidence 
as anything I have yet heard in the capacity 
of the American city to adapt to change. 
Most important, even while understanding 
that not all Connecticut cities can be in at 
the beginning of this experimental program, 
these officials realize that the solutions and 
approaches which will be developed, through- 
out the Nation, will help them in their own 
problem solving. For while we have come 
to see that the city holds a myriad of facets 
to every major problem, there are solutions 
which can be developed and tailored to fit 
every individual situation. That is what we 
are looking for in this program. 

This is, in a very real sense, where it all 
comes together. The President’s message 
shows the way. It indicates that this new 
program has three major thrusts: 

To concentrate all available resources in 
planning tools, in housing construction, in 
job training, in health facilities, in recrea- 
tion, in welfare programs, in education—to 
improve the conditions of life in urban areas. 

To coordinate all our available talent and 
skills. 

To mobilize local leadership and private 
initiative, so that local citizens will deter- 
mine the shape of their new city freed from 
the constraints that have handicapped their 
past efforts and inflated their costs. 

Solutions will be tailored by local officials, 
with a minimum of Federal direction but a 
maximum of Federal assistance and tech- 
nical aid. Those cities developing the most 

tive solutions and energetic leader- 
ship will be the first aboard. This is, per- 
haps more than anything else, a time for 
the testing of the ingenuity and resiliency 
of the American urban intellect. 

These demonstrations, and indeed all our 
programs, will be operated from a new con- 
text which in itself reflects the creative 
federalism of which I have been speaking. 

As most of you know, we have been in the 
midst of drastic reorganization, aimed at 
making all of our programs—including 
demonstration cities most effective. At 
the same time, we are developing new man- 
agement techniques, under the so-called 
planning-programing budgeting system, for 
getting the maximum impact from Federal 
expenditures, as well as the fullest. measure 
of administrative efficiency. 

The new o tional structure we are 
developing is facilitated by the legislation 
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which created the new Department. That 
legislation places in the Secretary the au- 
thority to administer and effectively super- 
vise all the programs now in, and to be 
assigned to, the Department, With such 
new powers, We are rearranging functions. 
In the organizational structure that will 
soon be announced responsibilities for super- 
vision and direction of the major activities 
of the Department will be delegated to As- 
sistant Secretarles. The grouping of activi- 
ties, however, will be oriented to broad prob- 
lem solving rather than on the basis of 
bureaucratic identification. For we are re- 
solved that traditional agencies must be 
integrated to meet total objectives. 

Consistent with principles of sound public 
administration and responsive to the needs 
of urban America, we shall place greater 
decisionmaking authority closer to the prob- 
lems and the people. For those programs 
which are established, the decisionmaking 
authority will be in the regional offices. And 
in the new demonstration cities program, 
much of the decision authority will be at 
the local level centered in Federal coordi- 
nators, 

These novel officials will be located at the 
local level. They will not, as has been 
affirmed, look over the shoulders of the 
mayors. Rather they will serve the local 
communities by coordinating HUD programs, 
assisting in the coordination of other Federal 
programs, aiding local officials in securing 
cooperation on the part of State agencies, 
and generally expediting Federal activities in 
the locality. Their usefulmess has been rec- 
ognized by many mayors in the Nation. 
Speaking for a group of them, Mayor Mc- 
Keldin of Baltimore recently said that they 
had been disabused of the fear that the Fed- 
eral coordinator would be a czar dictating 
local policies. 

Thus, in this new Department we are be- 
ginning to give form and substance to the 
new federalism. Our efforts will be sup- 
ported by a continuing program of research, 
demonstration, and experimentation. Not 
the least of our concerns will be to assert 
leadership for, and encourage, the develop- 
ment of techniques to solve the administra- 
tive problems which emanate from the long- 
existing proliferation and overlapping of 
local governments. We shall, with continu- 
ing careful evaluation of results, attempt to 
utilize and apply the newer tools of systems 
analysis to urban problems. 

Two weeks ago, President Johnson called 
for vigorous support so that 1966 could in- 
deed be, in his words, “the year of rebirth 
for American cities.” 

This rebirth, this rebuilding of our great 
cities will start against the backdrop of the 
strongest economy in U.S. history. This year, 
the gross national product is expected to 
total over $722 billion, representing a rise of 
5 percent in real growth, after accounting 
for possible price changes. Perhaps most im- 
portant, this great and growing economic 
strength provides us with the opportunity to 
utilize as fully as possible our manpower 
and to direct a maximum effort at relieving 
those dislocations in our labor market which 
have particularly afflicted cities with pools 
of unemployed. 

The economy is strong and the temper of 
the Nation is, as I have already indicated, 
for change and continued striving toward a 
better life. This might seem surprising be- 
cause it has often been assumed that in 
times of prosperity, democratic peoples are 
content to sit and live off the fat of the 
land. This is hardly true today, Not only 
is there widespread support for a major 
campaign against poverty, both in cities and 
rural areas, but the Nation is even exercised 
about beauty. And if you don't believe that, 
I refer you not only to the tremendous en- 
thusiasm generated by last year’s White 
House Conference on Natural Beauty, but 
also to what happened recently in the Ken- 
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tucky Legislature, which just passed a pio- 
neering law restricting strip mining in the 
State. This action opens the way for seven 
other nearby and adjacent States to enter 
into a compact which would halt the rav- 
ages of this wasteful practice, which has so 
brutalized the landscape. 

So we move into the second half of this 
decade with a most fortunate combination 
of circumstances: A nationwide concern with 
the environment and the economic where- 
withal to translate this concern into action 
programs. 

Last year, the Congress provided great 
impetus to this situation, with both the 
Housing and Urban Development Act and 
the creation of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The President also 
delivered a special message on developing 
goals for natural beauty. The latter pricked 
the conscience of almost every American 
community and has stimulated a growing 
preoccupation with the shape and condition 
of our total environment. 

In closing, there are a couple of important 
aspects of our whole approach which I want 
to emphasize. First, I cannot stress strongly 
enough that every effort will be made to see 
that what are perhaps the two most endur- 
ing characteristics of the city—diversity and 
opportunity—are greatly enhanced through 
ail our programs. 

Diversity is what makes the city exciting 
and vital. We recognize that it must be 
fortified and made to thrive. There must be 
room for all peoples, of many incomes and 
with many different notions about what 
constitutes the good community. Hope- 
fully, these will continue to be aired, in dem- 
ocratic fashion, and out of the continuing 
consensus will come the sort of urban en- 
vironment which can continue to make the 
democratic city the chief symbol of civilized 
men. 

Diversity is a hollow virtue without op- 
portunity, and the President has emphasized 
that the demonstration cities program will 
aim squarely at creating new opportunities 
not only for employment and training, but 
also in the choice of housing available and 
the use of community facilities. While we 
demonstrate new ways to achieve maximum 
opportunity, I trust we no longer need dem- 
onstrate that this is the essential element 
of the democratic city. That is what the 
rest is all about. 

Another key aspect of this new program 
is an emphasis upon quality which will per- 
vade every element of every project. This 
means not only the highest regard for archi- 
tecture and design, but also for the critical 
interplay of building and spaces, for the stra- 
tegic positioning of open green spaces and 
plantings, for the opening up of those areas 
long congested by rubble-filled alleys and 
junkyards, and for the development of com- 
munity vistas which can make a lasting con- 
tribution to a spirit of pride and spiritual 
enrichment. 

The words I have been using today fall 
into easy sequence: 

The opportunity for a better life, and to 
demonstrate workable solutions toward that 
goal through the carefully geared workings 
of our flexible constitutional system—crea- 
tive federalism. 

In the months to come, you will see the 
things I have been talking about coming to 
life. A major instrument to achieve this will 
be the demonstration cities program with its 
equally important companion proposal for 
demonstrations in comprehensive metropoli- 
tan planning. 

In any case, our urban programs will be 
carried forward with a greater sense of pur- 
pose as our system evolves more effective 
solutions to problems plaguing our cities and 
metropolitan areas. In that process, our 
constant concern will be to lift the horizons 
of hope and expectation of urban America. 
For we are convinced that there can and 
must be a better America. We are dedicated 
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to make a significant contribution to that 
objective. And we know that it can be 
achieved only through a partnership between 
government at all its levels and society, with 
all its elements involved. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE TEENAGERS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CraLey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
and read a great deal these days about 
juvenile delinquents, vandalism: by teen- 
agers, and other sordid acts by young- 
sters in the Nation. 

Because of the destructive nature of 
such actions, too often little attention is 
given to the constructive acts and accom- 
plishments of the vast majority of the 
teenagers who are laying the founda- 
tions of their futures as responsible cit- 
izens. 

I have in my district a very outstand- 
ing young man who, I believe, epitomizes 
the responsible teenagers. He is Ronald 
H. Boggs, of Carlisle, Pa., who was se- 
lected as one of the 14 representatives 
of the 5,600,000 Boy Scouts of America 
who will make the annual “Report to the 
Nation” to President Johnson on Febru- 
ary 9 of this year. 

The 14 boys making the report were 
selected on a competitive basis which 
took into account school, church, com- 
munity, and scouting records. 

Ronald is 17 years old and attends 
Carlisle High School where he is on the 
honor roll, a member of weight lifting, 
speech, art, chess, and science clubs. He 
holds two letters in music and has par- 
ticipated in the Boys Glee Club and the 
high school chorus, 

Among the scouting awards he has 
won are the Bronze and Gold Palm Eagle, 
15 Miler Award, God and Country 
Award, and Order of Arrow. In addition 
to scouting, he is interested in science 
and has received two science awards, one 
by the Institute of Radio Engineers and 
another by the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers. 

I am sure his parents, Col. and Mrs. 
William H. Boggs are very proud of him. 
I commend him for his outstanding 
achievements and am most happy to 
have such a well-rounded, outstanding 
young citizen in the 19th District of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduce a House concurrent resolution 
commemorating the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
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ica, on the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the granting of its charter. 

During the 50 years that this organi- 
zation has been in existence, it has fos- 
tered in our youth the highest of ideals; 
it has promoted the manly qualities of 
self-reliance, endurance, and physical fit- 
ness; and it has developed honesty, in- 
tegrity, and leadership in the youth of 
our Nation. 

I have been a Boy Scout myself and 
have continued to take an active interest 
in scouting activities. Both of my sons 
were also active in scouting work. 

I introduce this resolution to appro- 
priately recognize this memorable year 
because of my belief in the ideals and 
principles for which the Boy Scouts of 
America stands. 

I hope that this resolution will be fav- 
orably considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and approved. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grszons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
introduce a bill to implement provisions 
of the President’s message to the Con- 
gress on international education. 

This bill would be the International 
Education Act of 1966. 

I support the President in his call for 
this action because it is consistent with 
the present administration’s objectives, 
both for educational citizenship within 
the Nation, and for the Nation’s respon- 
sible citizenship within a larger world. 
7 world which continues to shrink every 

ay. 

We have long been aware of the im- 
portance of educating the American pub- 
lic for responsible citizenship in our own 
country. In a 1957 speech, our late, 
beloved President John F. Kennedy, 
whom the people of my city of Tampa 
loved so much, when he was a Member 
of the Senate reaffirmed the positive re- 
lationship which exists between educa- 
tion and public responsibility. 

President Kennedy said every man on 
the street was a citizen. 

Every man was a citizen “who held 
office”; every citizen held office, as 
Abraham Lincoln had said, by virtue of 
the vote and opinion with which he made 
statutes either possible or impossible to 
execute. 

Moreover, President Kennedy acknowl- 
edged how some citizens were slow and 
shortsighted; but the remedy to provin- 
cial opinions, according to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, rests not in removing, but in in- 
forming the citizen’s “discretion and 
control.” - 

With the demands of responsible 
citizenship so clearly unavoidable, the 
then Senator Kennedy said that young 
Americans ought to be educated for 
playing an actiye and informed role in 
the political affairs of the Nation. 
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The President of the United States in 
his February 2 message to the Congress 
and the American people, suggested that 
we not limit to our own shores our battle 
with ignorance and disease. This is the 
cause, the world task, he pointed out, 
that we may commit ourselves to by 
passing the International Education Act 
of 1966. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, and as one deeply 
committed tc our fight against poverty 
and ignorance at home, I wholeheartedly 
support President Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I introduce to- 
day will help to increase the dimensions 
of American citizenship. This is my 
hope and my earnest desire. 

The single intention of my bill is to 
strengthen our American educational 
resources for international studies and 
research. But, this intention, itself, is 
based upon other convictions about the 
purposes of legislation concerning in- 
ternational education. Fundamentally, 
we are committed to the study of other 
nations because we believe nations are 
more inclined to cooperate if they know 
and understand each other. This seems 
like commonsense to me. 

Furthermore, it is appropriate for the 
Federal Government of a prosperous 
Nation to initiate this work among the 
nations by taking the work upon itself, 
on one hand, perhaps only to assist the 
development of resources for interna- 
tional study at home; but, on the other, 
also to assist the progress of education 
in the developing nations. 

We believe in this country that our 
citizens should relate to other countries 
from a position of educational strength. 
And we also believe in full opportunity 
for all Americans to acquire the fullest 
possible knowledge of other nations, 
peoples, and cultures. 

More specifically, the International 
Education Act of 1966 intends to 
strengthen American educational re- 
sources for international study and re- 
search by setting up a grant program un- 
der the authority of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Our 
resources in this area would be strength- 
ened in two ways. 

Under section 3 of the act, grants may 
be made to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in order to establish, strengthen, and 
operate graduate centers, which will 
serve as national and international re- 
sources, for research and training in in- 
ternational studies. These graduate cen- 
ters would be free to focus either on spe- 
cific geographic areas, or on particular 
issues in international affairs. 

Under section 4 of this act, grants 
would be made to institutions of higher 
learning to assist them in the planning 
developing and executing of a compre- 
hensive program to strengthen and im- 
prove undergraduate instruction in in- 
ternational studies. The grants would be 
used for a variety of activities, such as: 
facility planning of undergraduate 
courses; training faculty members in a 
foreign country; expanding foreign lan- 
guage courses; working in other fields re- 
lated to international studies; student 
work-study-travel programs; for visiting 
faculty of foreign teachers and scholars. 
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The appealing feature about the assist- 
ance given to undergraduate schools is 
the fact that these grants are made both 
in an effort toward equitable distribution 
throughout the States, and with prefer- 
ence given to institutions showing need 
as well as promise in international 
studies. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to utilize 
other governmental services and facili- 
ties—section 5. No Federal Department 
or employee is in any way authorized to 
exert influence over curriculum, teach- 
ing, administration, or personnel of 
the educational institutions receiving 
grants—section 6. 

The bill authorizes the grant program 
for the duration of 5 years—section 7. 
Finally, one section of this bill improves 
title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, by ex- 
panding the language and area centers’ 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, with 4 out of every 10 
of the world’s adults unable to read or 
write, with large sections of some coun- 
tries having an illiteracy rate of 98 per- 
cent, a total commitment to the cause 
of universal learning is no doubt our 
most constructive instrument of world 
citizenship. 

The New York Times recently ran an 
outstanding editorial dealing with the 
subject of international education. I 
quote: 

Domestic educational strength is indivis- 
ible from success overseas. Shortages of 
highly educated, competent and committed 
manpower at home will continue to jeopard- 
ize the American impact in other lands. 


In his message on international edu- 
cation, President Johnson has reminded 
us of the inescapable connection of 
learning and freedom. He said men pur- 
sued knowledge no matter what the con- 
sequences, that the increase of learning 
was the first work of a nation that wants 
to be free, that is what this bill would 
help bring about. 

It has been said that “education is 
power.” 

It is the power to transform. To 
change. Through such legislation, I feel 
the United States will eventually be able 
to strike a mighty blow against the chain: 
which enslave millions around the globe 
in misery, ignorance, and disease. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduce a bill to establish a National 
Highway Traffic Safety Agency in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to attack our 
country’s mounting highway death rate 
from a national perspective. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Congressman 
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James A. MackKay, has taken the lead in 
this fight in the House of Representa- 
tives, as today he introduced legislation 
of this nature. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] and 
urge quick action on this legislation, for 
surely it is needed to help stop the ter- 
rible carnage on our highways. 

Mr. Speaker, 1,284 of our fellow Amer- 
icans lost their lives on the Christmas 
and New Year weekends. No, they did 
not die fighting in South Vietnam. They 
died right here in the United States of 
America on our streets and highways. 

Traffic accidents cost this Nation a 
great price. Last year, it has been esti- 
mated that some 50,000 individuals lost 
their lives on our roads and highways. 
This figure represents a greater number 
of deaths than this country suffered in 
the Korean war and is a substantial per- 
centage of our World War II casualties. 
Besides these shocking figures, total fi- 
nancial loss suffered every year from 
highway accidents of all types runs up 
to $9 billion. That is one-fourth of the 
total expenditures of the United States 
on all forms of education. 

The President of the United States in 
a speech recently before the American 
Trial Lawyers Association said the 
gravest “problem before this Nation— 
next to the war in Vietnam is the death 
and destruction” from auto accidents. 

The legislation which I introduce 
today will establish in the Commerce De- 
partment a National Highway Traffic 
Safety Agency and center for research 
into methods of more effectively attack- 
ing this problem which most certainly 
is a national one. 

Through this Agency, national leader- 
ship would be available through joint co- 
operative State and local campaigns and 
the assistance of the American auto in- 
dustry so that drastic cuts can be brought 
about in our staggering highway fatality 
statistics. 

Such an agency in the Commerce De- 
partment would give overall direction 
and assistance to highway safety efforts 
now made by 16 existing Federal agen- 
cies and some 45 private agencies. It is 
the thought of Congressman Mackay, 
and I would agree with him, that such 
a National Highway Traffic Safety 
Agency would be to highway safety much 
as the Federal Aviation Agency is to air 
traffic safety. This makes a lot of sense 
to me. 

This would be no Federal police force. 
This would be a fact-finding, research 
organization which would help our local, 
State, and other governmental bodies in 
the formulation of adequate safety re- 
quirements for automobiles and driving 
standards throughout the country. I 
agree with Congressman Mackay that 
this legislation is overdue and needed 
now. I urge its swift consideration by 
this Congress, 


THE VIETNAM DECISION 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HANsEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
watching President Johnson make his 
dramatic announcement about resump- 
tion of North Vietnam bomb raids, mil- 
lions of TV viewers saw in the back- 
ground the symbolic American eagle, 
clutching in one set of claws the arrows 
of war, and in the other the olive 
branch of peace. 

It is perhaps important for us to re- 
member that the eagle looks toward 
peace—while having all of the arrows 
of war which he needs at his ready 
disposal. 

Praising the stand taken by this ad- 
ministration, Newsday said that the deci- 
sion of the President reflects well on the 
system and on the man.” It adds: 


For the President did not merely resume 
a military operation; he put fresh impetus 
into the search for a peacéful conclusion by 
directing that the Vietnam struggle be 
brought before the United Nations Security 
Council, 


The newspaper feels that the request 
demonstrates: 


Two fundamentals of our Vietnam policy: 
that we will honor our commitments to pro- 
tect South Vietnam from aggression and 
that we will seek all means to move the is- 
pue from the battlefield to the conference 

e. 


I commend this editorial for the pe- 
rusal of my colleagues, and with their 
permission I submit it for the RECORD, 

[From Newsday, Feb. 1, 1966] 
THE VIETNAM DECISION 


Seldom has the loneliness of the man in 
the White House been more apparent than in 
the past several weeks. President Johnson's 
decision to end the 37-day pause in the 
bombing of North Vietnam was subjected to 
the harsh discipline of the Presidency and it 
did not come easily. Many could advise and 
inform, but the President, ever conscious of 
his awesome responsibility, had to make the 
final choice himself. We think his decision 
reflects well on the system and on the man. 
For the President did not merely resume a 
military operation; he put fresh impetus into 
the search for a peaceful conclusion by di- 
recting that the Vietnam struggle be brought 
before the United Nations Security Council. 
His request demonstrates anew President 
Johnson's determination to adhere to the two 
fundamentals of our Vietnam policy; that we 
will honor our commitment to protect South 
Vietnam from aggression and that we will 
seek all means to move the issue from the 
battlefield to the conference table. 

The President has now forcefully and dra- 
matically answered both the foreign and do- 
mestic critics of his Vietnam policy. Hanoi 
had 37 days to respond favorably to the pause 
in bombing. But the only response was 
negative, coupled with a demand for total 
victory on Hanoi’s own terms. Moreover, the 
U.S. pause in bombing produced only con- 
tinued Communist infiltration, continued 
terrorism in South Vietnam, continued in- 
sistence on terms utterly detached from 
reality and, of course, continued invective. 

The renewed use of air power in the north 
again will be controlled, as it had been, with 
great care and aimed only at military targets. 
The resumption serves two purposes, one 
military and the other diplomatic. The mili- 
tary purpose is obyious. The bombing will 
attempt to destroy the troops and supplies 
being infiltrated from the north. The diplo- 
matic purpose should be just as obvious. It 
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is a to Hanoi and Peiping that the 
United States is not prepared to abandon 
South Vietnam to the Vietcong. 


TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The decision to bring the Vietnam im- 
passe to the U.N. Security Council is as sig- 
nificant as the decision to resume bombing. 
During the pause, the quiet diplomacy of 
President Johnson’s peace offensive saw six 
envoys visit 34 countries. The President is 
now bringing his case to the world forum in 
another mode of diplomacy at a moment 
when the pause in bombing and the Presi- 
dent’s peace offensive are fresh exhibits be- 
fore the court of world opinion, 

The Security Council, of course, is power- 
less without great power agreement. The 
President’s initiative in that council, there- 
fore, may not open the door to negotiations. 
But the Security Council is an organ of the 
organization that has become the diplomatic 
home of the neutral nations. Pope Paul VI 
has suggested that the neutral nations be 
used to arbitrate the impasse in Vietnam. 
And yesterday Secretary of State Rusk said 
the United States would suggest to the Se- 
curity Council the role that neutral nations 
could play in opening the way to the con- 
ference table. If neutral participation can 
bring about a solution, the U.N. is the arena 
in which to seek it. 

The move to the U.N. is an expansion of 
the President's peace offensive. It is another 
demonstration of the desire of the United 
States to substitute diplomacy for military 
action. The bombing is a controlled re- 
sumption of the air war; the Security Coun- 
cil initiative is an escalation of the peace 
effort. 

We think the decision represents a wise 
mixture. The President is entitled to the 
full support of all Americans. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the request of the President for authority 
for the United States to participate in the 
Asian Development Bank should be 
greeted with quick approval by the Con- 
gress. 

Under H.R. 12563, our participation is 
authorized with a share of $100 million 
in direct capital and an additional $100 
million in callable shares. This will be 
20 percent of the bank’s total capitaliza- 
tion of $1 billion. Our contribution 
would equal that given by Japan. 

This is one of the most creative pro- 
posals made for the trouble ridden na- 
tions of southeast Asia. It will make 
possible the building of roads, dams, 
powerplants, harbors, and other facili- 
ties essential to a modern economy. The 
lack of these facilities has been a major 
factor in the poverty and tragedy that 
has made the foment of internal dissen- 
sion possible. 

Just as was the case in the Americas 
a decade or so ago, the nations of south- 
east Asia have come to realize that ade- 
quate fiscal resources are a basic re- 
quirement for peace and prosperity. 
The ability to transfer these resources 
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to areas of great need has also been 
lacking. Through the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank this mobility can be achieved 
and it will bring greater stability and 
an opportunity to develop the peaceful 
pursuits within the nations of the entire 
region. 

All of us have felt that more should 
be done in Vietnam than assist in re- 
establishing peace. The stability brought 
about by the Asian Development Bank 
will do much to meet the needs of Viet- 
nam. Further, it will bring about cir- 
cumstances that will assist in stemming 
the spread of Communist ideology. Not 
only will this help Vietnam, but it will 
materially lessen for the United States 
the need for maintaining troop concen- 
trations in Vietnam. 

The need for the Asian Development 
Bank has been demonstrated. I urge 
my colleagues to give this bill their full 
support. 


THE COST OF HIGHER INTEREST 
RATES 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vank] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
President Johnson sent up to Congress 
his economic report, and presently this 
report is receiving thorough and careful 
study by the Joint Economic Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable WRIGHT 
PATMAN. 

Our productive and ever growing 
economy and the effects that the con- 
flict in Vietnam are causing to it, is rea- 
son for intensive study. Our Republican 
colleagues are demanding great cutbacks 
in vital domestic programs so as to off- 
set the budgetary requirements for Viet- 
nam. Yet, next to our national defense 
needs, the item that has grown the most 
in this budget is the amount paid on our 
debt. 

Due to the tighter money policies of 
the Federal Reserve and its decision last 
December to raise the discount rate and 
regulation Q, the cost of borrowing for 
both the public and the Government has 
increased substantially. 

A recent editorial by Bob Cronin in the 
Rural Electric Minuteman, a publication 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, discusses the great in- 
creases in our public debt due to higher 
interest rates. The chairman of our 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas, is quoted in this 
editorial on the Fed’s irresponsible action 
and their responsibility for the higher 
costs to the taxpayer. Perhaps if our 
Republican colleagues would take time 
to study the effects that higher interest 
rates have on our economy, they might 
find that this might be an area to cut 
back increased spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the editorial 
“The Interest Rate Caper: How It Hap- 
pened” follow my remarks. 
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{From the Rural Electric Minuteman, 
Jan. 28, 1966] 


THE INTEREST RATE CAPER: How Ir HAPPENED 


Anyone who doubted the effect that last 
December’s actions by the Federal Reserve 
Board would have on the Nation’s economy 
will be interested in an item contained in 
the President’s new budget proposal, an- 
nounced to Congress this week. 

This is the estimate of an increase of $654 
million in the cost of interest the Federal 
Government must pay in fiscal 1967 on the 
national debt. The total interest bill will 
therefore jump to nearly $13 billion. 

A number of seasoned Congressmen and 
economists trace the huge increase in interest 
costs directly to the action taken last De- 
cember by the Federal Reserve Board when it 
raised the discount rate on loans to member 
banks and increased the maximum rate the 
banks may pay on certificates of deposit. 

By a curious coincidence, the amount of 
the estimated increase in the cost of interest 
charges on the national debt is nearly the 
amount an NRECA survey found would be 
needed for the REA electric loan fund in 
fiscal 1967. Thus, if the Federal Reserve 
Board had not acted so rashly, this amount 
of money would have been available without 
affecting other budgetary demands. 

Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas, 
whose longtime criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve's high interest, tight money policies has 
finally stirred up more of his colleagues, had 
some further comments on the matter this 
week. Here is what he told Congress, in part, 
on January 25: 

“The interest war is putting a heavy pres- 
sure on all Government. credit programs. 
One interest rate leaps over another interest 
rate and then on and on we go. The con- 
sumer, who must ultimately pay all of these 
increased costs, sits on the sidelines power- 
less to act in his own behalf. 

“It is we, as Members of Congress, who have 
a solemn duty to provide protection for the 
public in this vital area. If we fail, we are 
certain to see pressures for even higher in- 
terest rates. And who doubts that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will give in as quickly to 
these new requests as they did in December. 

“The facts are there in black and white. A 
small number of big banks were holding 
about $161, billion in certificates of deposits 
on December 3 when the Federal Reserve 
Board acted. The great majority of these 
certificates were coming due in December, 
January, February, and March. The banks 
desperately wanted to hold on to these de- 

its. 


“To do this, the banks had to have higher 
interest rates. Otherwise, the corporations 
would have pulled out the funds and in- 
vested in other securities which were paying 
higher interest rates created by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s tight money policies which 
has been created and continued throughout 
1965. For example, 91-day Treasury bills had 
been pushed above 4%½ percent and as a re- 
sult were becoming more attractive than cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

“So these big banks were desperate to leap- 
frog the interest rates and thus hang onto 
the certificates of deposit. Remember, about 
75 percent of the $1614-billion of certificates 
of deposit were being held by just 30 big 
banks. 

“On December 2, the pressure reached the 
boiling point. That afternoon, the Federal 
Reserve Banks of New York—at 4:01 p.m— 
and Chicago—at 4:20 p.m.—suddenly sent 
identical telegrams to the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington demanding an increase 
in interest rates. Without question, these 
two banks were speaking for the huge finan- 
cial institutions residing in those two cities 
and who had the great majority of the cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

“With almost automatic reaction to the 
desires of these two financial centers, the 
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Federal Reserve Board—within 24 hours— 
acted in accordance with the identical tele- 

PaTMAN pointed out that the increase in 
the discount rate represented a hike of 1214 
percent in the wholesale cost of money and 
a probable retail increase—the consumers’ 
cost—of at least 25 percent. 

“All of these increases are huge by any- 
one’s mathematics or economics. Imagine 
the hue and cry if any union or any indus- 
try—other than banking—had attempted to 
raise its prices by a similar percentage. What 
would this have done to the wage-price 
guidelines?” 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DR. 
PURNENDU KUMAR BANERJEE, 
MINISTER, EMBASSY OF INDIA, 
BEFORE THE DELAWARE CHAP- 
“TER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowett] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress a significant speech by the 
Honorable Dr. Purnendu Kumar Baner- 
jee, Minister, Embassy of India, before 
the Delaware Chapter of the United Na- 
tions Association of the United States. 

The text of the speech follows: 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION YEAR AND THE 
UNITED Nations 


(Address by the Honorable Dr. Purnendu 
Kumar Banerjee, Minister, Embassy of 
India, Washington, Before the Delaware 
Chapter of the United Nations Association 
of the United States of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del.) 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to address 
this erudite and august audience, I wish to 
share with you a few thoughts on an issue 
which is not esoteric but inspiring—the In- 
ternational Cooperation Year and the United 
Nations, You may recall that this concept 
was originally propounded by the late Indian 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, when he 
addressed the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1961. In emphasizing the need 
for promoting the cause of cooperation, he 
said: “We live in a world of conflict and yet 
the world goes on, undoubtedly because of 
the cooperation of nations and individ- 
uals * * * even today, between countries 
which are opposed to each other in the po- 
litical and other fields, there is a vast amount 
of cooperation. Little is known or little is 
said about this cooperation that is going on 
and a great deal is said about every point of 
conflict, and so the world is full of this idea 
that the conflicts go on and we live on the 
verge of disaster. Perhaps, it would be a 
truer picture if the cooperating elements in 
the world today were put forward and we 
were made to think that the world depends 
on cooperation and not on conflict.” 

The United Nations commended this prop- 
osition. In declaring 1965 as the Interna- 
tlonal Cooperation Year, the General As- 
sembly accepted “wider and more intensive 
international cooperation” as one of the most 
“effective means of dispensing international 
tensions.” President Johnson, while pro- 
claiming the International Cooperation Year, 
went further to add that it is “not an idea 
nor an ideal. We think it is a clear necessity 
for our survival. The greater the nation, the 
greater is its need to work cooperatively with 
other people, with other countries, with other 
nations.” 

Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri also 
‘mderlined the need for united effort and 

mphasized that international cooperation is 
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the only means “to rid the world of the an- 
cient ills of hunger, ignorance, and disease, 
of the new terror of the nuclear holocaust,” 

concurrence of views, on the Inter- 
national Cooperation Year, is based on a 
conviction that cooperation is not a corollary 
but the core of coexistence, which is the only 
alternative to coextinction. 

The conceptual framework that focuses 
our viewpoint to cooperation rests on the 
premise that there is a clear need for shift- 
ing the positive factors in the life of the 
world community and placing them promi- 
nently on a pedestal, In other words, man- 
kind could profitably stress that which is 
common rather than uncommon, what unites 
us rather than what divides us. This would 
be possible if we accept and applaud the ex- 
isting and emerging international community 
and uphold the need for tolerance. 

To take the latter first, the idea of toler- 
ance based on mutual respect comes to In- 
dians quite naturally. From Budda to 
Gandhi, the idea of cooperation and co- 
existence has permeated our ethos and has 
formed a powerful link in forging the unity 
of India. India too, like the United States, 
is a land of diversity. It has developed a 
multiracial and multireligious society. More 
by choice than by compulsion, India, has 
nourished and nurtured through centuries 
a composite culture wherein differing ideas 
and ideologies could live together peacefully. 
It is no wonder, as Arnold Toynbee described, 
that “the Indian missionaries of an Indian 
philosophy, Buddhism, were the first people 
in history to think and feel in terms of 
human race as a whole. They felt a concern 
for all their fellow human beings; they had 
a vision of mankind as being potentially a 
single family and they set themselves to 
turn this potential unity into an accom- 
plished fact by peaceful persuasion.” 

Wisdom, not sword, was their weapon. 
They believed, like the Indian Emperor 
Asoka, in the great principle that “concord 
alone is meritorious.” This idea has always 
acted as a beacon to the Indian people. 

Though this concept of unity of humanity 
has been with us almost since the dawn of 
history, it received public acclaim only 20 
years ago. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions opens with the most significant phrase 
“We the peoples of the United Na- 
tions * . The charter was not a docu- 
ment negotiated by “The high contracting 
parties.” It must be admitted that along 
with the charter, the concept of world com- 
munity gained belated recognition. There 
was in 1945, a great concern that we were 
already too late in dismantling the walls 
that vertically divided the world based on 
unbridled and uncompromising territorial 
sovereignty. Before long, this oneness of 
pou became a historic and political 

A million factors have made this possible. 
Primarily, science and technology were 
making the nations interdependent and in- 
terconnected irrespective of their political 
attitude. The liquidation of distance has 
altered the rhythm of life. Science has bro- 
ken the artificial barriers. Art and culture 
have come to be common links between 
peoples and nations. The isolated existence 
of human groups has become outdated and 
even impossible. The tools, ideas and media 
of communications available to man have 
generated a historical process that has uni- 
fied the world. 

In many matters of our daily life, there 
is a direct impact of cooperation through in- 
ternational organizations such as the World 
Meteorological Organization, which has es- 
tablished a worldwide weather reporting 
system; the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which oversees the peaceful use of 
atomic energy; the aerial navigation super- 
vised by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization; the frequency allocations of 
broadcasts controlled by the International 
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Communication ‘Union; and the maritime 
regulations instituted by the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion—to mention afew. The United States, 
for example, participates in more than 600 
international conferences annually and has 
nearly 4,300 treaties and agreements to hon- 
or. It is, therefore, dangerous and harm- 
ful to seek to split this technologically and 
sociologically unified world into isolated 
compartments of the past. As Whyte (in 
his book “The Next Development of Man”) 
put it, “the separation of East and West is 
over, and a new history opens rich in quality 
and majestic in scale.“ 

It is in this world that the dynamic and 
vital institution—the United Nations—was 
born. The war-weary world sought solace in 
the idea of collective security based on con- 
sent, if possible or moral suasion where nec- 
essary. The organs of the United Nations 
naturally reflected the power patterns of 
the time. The instruments of persuasion 
and compromise were delegated to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and those of collective action 
to the Security Council. This latter body 
is presided over by the great powers, who 
demonstrate their insignia of might—the 
veto. This split personality of the United 
Nations has been corrected, at the initiative 
of the United States, through the uniting- 
for-peace resolution, which gave cohesion 
to the parliamentary diplomacy of the 
General Assembly. 

Though the democratic ideology has pene- 
trated its very core, the United Nations is 
still not perfect. But the desideratum of 
the United Nations is only a reflection of the 
imperfections of the constituent members. 
The General Assembly is often painted as 
a body of dialog and debate, but not yet 
the parliament of man. For the United Na- 
tions can only recommend and not command. 
The resolutions of the United Nations have 
no legal sanction. At best the members 
could treat them as obitor dicta, at worst 
as pious pleas to be conveniently allowed to 
rust. 

There is another school of thought. Some 
jurists maintain that the U.N. resolutions 
have validity in international law, which 
is essentially based or moral sanctions. 
Though they have no binding authority, the 
decisions of the United Nations have only 
the authority that is conferred upon them 
by virtue of the fact that they represent 
the conscience of world opinion. Such de- 
cisions may have considerable moral and 
popular pressure behind them. An eminent 
jurist, Justice Lauterpatcht of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, supports this view. 
On the issue of southwest Africa, he re- 
marked: “It would be wholly inconsistent 
with the sound principles of interpretation 
as well as with the highest international in- 
terest, which can never be legally irrelevant, 
to reduce the value of the resolutions of 
the General Assembly—one of the principal 
instrumentalities of the formation of the 
collective will and the judgment of the 
community of nations—and to treat them, 
for the purpose of this opinion or otherwise, 
as nominal, insignificant and having no 
claim to influence the conduct of the mem- 
bers. International interests demand that 
no judicial support, however indirect, be 
given to any such conception of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly as being of 
no consequence.” 

Those of us who aspire to bring about a 
world order based on respect for the rule of 
law can appreciate this position. 

Besides, there is also a controversy on the 
connotation of the charter. Some consider 
it to be a static conference machinery while 
others conceive it as a dynamic instrument 
of governments. These conflicting interpre- 
tations have naturally influenced the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. Nonethe- 
less, the achievements of the United Nations 
are impressive. Twenty years is but a rip- 
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ple on the vast expanse of the restless ocean 
of time. The United Nations has, on several 
occasions, substituted reason for unreason 
and has mended again and again the frail 
fabric of peace. It has sought to blunt the 
edges of conflict, not to sharpen them. The 
United Nations, through the diplomacy of 
reconciliation, served the aspirations of its 
members as embodied in the charter. “Con- 
fiicts may still persist for long periods with- 
out an agreed solution and groups of states 
may actively defend special and regional in- 
terests. Nevertheless, and in spite of tempo- 
rary developments in the opposite direction 
under the influence of acute tension, the 
tendency in the United Nations is to wear 
away or to break down differences, thus 
helping toward solutions which approach 
the common interest and application of the 
principles of the charter.” The United Na- 
tions has been more than a safety valve for 
political tensions, it has also been a school of 
political responsibility. The debilitating 
cold war issues, that too often intrude into 
its deliberations, have aided, rather than ad- 
versely affected, the political maturity of the 
United Nations. 

Let me illustrate this. The case of Kashmir 
offers us an example. In 1947, when India 
and Pakistan were politically divided, the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, did not 
join either of them. The ruler, however, en- 
tered into a standstill agreement with Paki- 
stan to insure his supplies. Having signed 
the agreement, Pakistan began to twist her 
arm by economic sanctions and sent armed 
Pakistanis into Kashmir on October 22, 1947. 
Pillaging as they advanced, they reached 
Srinagar, the capital. Since Pakistan dis- 
claimed any responsibility and declared her 
inability to control her citizens, the ruler of 
Kashmir was compelled to appeal to India 
for help. India refused to enter his state 
unless the ruler signs the instrument of ac- 
cession as provided for under the Indian In- 
dependence Act 1947. Once the ruler signed 
the instrument on October 26, 1947, like all 
other 563 states, Indian troops flew into 
Srinagar on October 27, 1947, just in time to 
save the capital. The Government of India, 
then, had the support of the largest political 
party of Kashmir—the National Conference. 

As we were driving the raiders out, Paki- 
stan sent her regular troops into Kashmir 
without overtly admitting it. Indian forces 
continued to advance. But as one of the 
founding members of the United Nations, 
India complained to the Security Council 
about the Pakistani aggression in Kashmir. 
The Security Council accepted the Indian 
position and passed a resolution in three 
parts: 

Part I demanded that both sides should 
cease-fire and “refrain from taking any 
measures that might augment the military 
potential.” 

Part II insisted that “as the presence of 
troops of Pakistan in the territory * * * 
constitutes a material change in the situa- 
tion since it was reported by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan before the Security Coun- 
cil, the Government of Pakistan agrees to 
withdraw its troops from the state.” The 
resolution went on to state that “when the 
Commission shall have notified the Govern- 
ment of India that the tribesmen and Pakis- 
tani nationals * * * have withdrawn, there- 
by terminating the situation.” 

Part III: the two Governments “reaffirmed 
their wish that the future status shall be 
determined in accordance with the will of 
the people. 

Both India and Pakistan ceased fighting on 
January 1, 1949. Pakistan soon altered the 
situation. She brought about a material 
change in the situation by “augmenting mili- 
tary potential” by joining military pacts and 
refused to comply with the requirements of 
part II of the resolution. It is but natural 
that the U.N. could not put the cart before 
the horse by implementing part III of the res- 
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olution. To Pakistan, the resolutions of the 
U.N. are like Curate’s egg, good in parts. 
She wants the U.N. to ignore those parts 
which are inconvenient to her. 

India, on the contrary, sought to meet her 
conditional commitment even when the con- 
ditions were not fulfilled. She held three 
general elections in India, including Kashmir. 
With the passage of time, the situation on the 
subcontinent has changed materially. Mr. 
Gunnar Jarring, the Swedish U.N. mediator, 
spoke of the changing power patterns in 
south Asia. Many of you are, perhaps, un- 
aware that 84,000 square miles of Kashmir 
are in possession of three powers. India 
has 36,000 square miles, Pakistan 31,000 
square miles and China 17,000 square miles, 
China grabbed 14,000 square miles from India 
by deceit and force and Pakistan made a gift 
of 3,000 square miles, obviously the price 
of political support. It is clear that the 
doctrine of Rebus sic stantibus is applicable 
to Kashmir because of essential change in the 
circumstances. 

Emboldened by the military material col- 
lected by her, encouraged by China, Pakistan 
once again, gave a repeat performance on 
August 5, 1965. As in 1947, she sent armed 
infiltrators and denied any responsibility. 
The U.N. observer team found enough 
evidence to charge Pakistan with complicity 
and the American journalists who toured 
Kashmir filed reports denying any internal 
uprising. Pakistan, thus, completely shat- 
tered the old cease-fire line and rendered ob- 
solete the earlier resolutions. In her attempt 
to stop the guerrillas, India had to fight and 
make it clear to her neighbor that India is 
willing to “pay any price, bear any burden 
and oppose any foe” to insure her survival 
and her democratic ideology. The United 
Nations has, once again, with our full co- 
operation, played a prominent role in bring- 
ing about a cease-fire. As in 1947, Pakistan 
has again refused to withdraw her armed 
personnel from the Indian territory, as de- 
manded by the Security Council on Septem- 
ber 20, 1965. Nevertheless, there is a cease- 
fire in operation and in the light of this 
achievement, the fighting on the subcon- 
tinent is but a receding wave in furthering 
the cause of the charter. 

The United Nations, as the late Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold thought, could 
become an instrument “for the lessening 
of distrust and misunderstanding, and for 
the discovery and delineation of new areas 
of common ground and interest. Con- 
ference diplomacy may usefully be supple- 
mented by more quiet diplomacy within the 
United Nations.” The charter has yet to 
be fully explored and applied to 
needs of the world community. Factional- 
ism, that ubiquitous mate of mankind, with- 
in the General Assembly has persistently 
sought to serve particular interests. It must, 
however, be said to the credit of that body 
that it has consistently resisted such pres- 
sures and proved that it is nobody’s tool. 

Besides, the United Nations has displayed 
a tremendous capacity to adapt and adjust 
itself to the changing needs of the world 
community. The membership of the United 
Nations has increased from 51 in 1945 to 
117 in 1965. That the new nations have ac- 
cepted the precepts of the charter without 
demur only shows the resilience of the 
charter. Without any basic changes, the 
United Nations has been able to increase the 
membership of both the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council to 15 and 27 
respectively This political accommodation 
of the new nations is a commendable achieve- 
ment and has gone a long way in the further 
democratization of the United Nations. 

But, the equality assured to all Member 
States grants them equality of opportunity 
to voice their views and not equal right to 
participate in the process of decision-mak- 
ing, which takes cognizance of the power 
reality. It is noteworthy that every new na- 
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tion rushes to seek U.N. membership and 
often considers its statehood incomplete 
without it. The membership of the United 
Nations has also powerfully aided the new 
nations to resist outside domination. By 
keeping the peace in local conflicts, the 
United Nations has increased the options 
open to policymakers. In bringing about a 
peaceful change in the colonial world, the 
actions of the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations have been exemplary. No 
one has challenged the charter as a legal 
basis for the eradication of colonialism. This 
fact demonstrates the wisdom of the full 
recognition given to nationalism and na- 
tional aspirations as laid down in the char- 
ter. Never has national independence been 
stronger in the world or gained greater peace- 
ful victories than since the birth of the 
United Nations. The United Nations, there- 
fore, remains in the felicitous words of Pres- 
ident Johnson, “the best instrument yet de- 
vised to promote the peace of the world.” 

No account of the role of the United Na- 
tions in furthering the cause of international 
cooperation, is complete without mention of 
the splendid contribution of the functional 
organizations. The political activity of the 
United Nations is only a part of its func- 
tions. 

There are 15 functional organizations, 
which also silently serve the world commu- 
nity. Their work is uns ular and un- 
sensational. To a publicist, who follows the 
dictum no blood, no news, they are not al- 
ways newsworthy. We hardly ever hear of 
the Universal Postal Union which helps to 
keep our international mail moving at the 
fantastically low cost of $330,000 a year. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, which strives to build 
defenses of peace in the minds of men by 
collaborating “in the work of advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples”; the International Labor Organiza- 
tion which seeks to establish social justice; 
the Food and Agriculture Organization which 
endeavors to promote common welfare by 
raising levels of nutrition and standard of 
living of peoples; the Economic Commis- 
sions of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
which seek to organize the available re- 
sources and eschew waste and redundance, 
receive only the passing glances of the men 
managing mass media. Some of these orga- 
nizations serve us so gently and so quietly, 
we are not likely to recognize their worth 
until we lose them. 

In the short span of two decades, the 
United Nations has created a range of inter- 
national functional organizations, which are 
known for their variety and versatility. 
They survey our resources, distribute food, 
improve agriculture, purify water, take care 
of the children, control disease, train tech- 
nicians and also engage in research, plan- 
ning, programing, investing, teaching and 
administration of myriad projects all over 
the globe. These activities cost nearly $350 
million a year as compared to $116 million 
spent for political pursuits of the United 
Nations. It can hardly be denied that their 
achievements exceed their frustrations. 

The goals of the functional organizations 
are modest and moderate. They take the 
world as it is. “No fundamental political 
reforms are needed; no value systems have to 
be altered; no ideologies have to be seriously 
compromised.” The limitation of their pur- 
pose enable them to scale the wall of sover- 
eignty. Besides, national independence is 
not compromised when a state volunteers to 
surrender a part of its sovereignty. No na- 
tion is compelled to avail itself of their serv- 
ice. All participants generally share the 
profit of their work. Donors do not complain 
as they are given a voice in the formation of 
policy commensurate with their contribu- 
tion. This quiet intertwining of nations, it 
is hoped, will bring them closer and make it 
increasingly difficult for them to resort to 
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arms to settle their differences, They have, 
I submit, created a world community with a 
common destiny. This is the most important 
silent and peaceful revolution of our time. 

Further in those areas of the world where 
poverty is still an inseparable condition of 
life, the task of technical assistance along 
with capital investment is to hasten the in- 
dustrialization. Their contribution cannot 
be measured in terms of material benefits and 
political triumph alone. For technical as- 
sistance has become a self-propelling institu- 
tion. The recipients are also donors. 

As a matter of fact it has enhanced the 
dignity and self-respect of every nation. 
India, for example, receives and renders tech- 
nical assistance. Professors, economists, 
engineers, and other experts go to India and 
many Indians go out to many countries. 
There are hundreds of Indian professors 
teaching on American campuses; and a simi- 
lar number of Americans are teaching in 
India. This exchange has helped, to a large 
degree, in fighting the age-old prejudices 
born out of ignorance. There is a new di- 
mension, a new purpose and I may say, a new 
hope around the globe today. This is a novel 
and much needed development of a catalytic 
agent in human relations. 

We dare not erode this achievement. 
Further progress is possible only if we make 
a sustained effort to maintain peace. Un- 
fortunately, peace and freedom are not 
free.” The age of nationalism is dying, but 
not dead. There are still some nations who 
believe in game politics. To them interna- 
tional relations is a zero-sum game in which 
loss to one is gain to the other. Today the 
world has 20 million men under arms and 
military budgets run to $120 billion. War, 
that uncorrected obsolescence, is still with 
us. We have changed our minds on duels 
and slavery. Given time, the patience and 
perseverance, we could also allow that orga- 
nized engine of violence—war—to wither way. 

This is not a utopian dream. This is a 
practical necessity. In this nuclear age, to 
wage war and survive is impossible. Cir- 
cumstances command that war be banished 
as an instrument of policy. That can be 
achieved if all, and I repeat all, members 
of the comity of nations accept and adhere 
to the principles of the charter. Every state 
has to fulfill this requirement; for a single 
rotten fish could pollute the pond. A single 
nation could destroy our dream of a peaceful 
world. The resistance to aggression is no 
less inevitable today than it was 25 years 
ago. But obstacles could also be our oppor- 
tunity. Our problems,” as President Ken- 
nedy eloquently put it, “are man made and 
therefore can be solved by man. And man 
can be big as he wants. No problem of 
human destiny is beyond the reach of human 
beings.” 

Each one of us can and must contribute 
to the success of the International Coopera- 
tion Year by trying to learn (and unlearn) 
more about each other. For silent suffering 
evokes no response. We have to act. We 
must recognize that diversity is the law of 
life. As the Indian President, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan put it, We cannot conceive a world 
without national differences, without cul- 
tural variety and artistic wealth. Toa world 
which is being standardized, variety of cul- 
tures imparts beauty and creativeness.” Let 
us seek unity through fraternity and set aside 
fratricide. In international relations, as 
elsewhere, the better is the enemy of good. 
Let us together seek a better world en- 
lightened by knowledge, guided by reason 
and animated love. 

This has been the hungry hope of man 
from time immemorial. One of the earliest 
Indian scriptures known to man 3,500 years 
ago, Rig Veda enjoins us: “Meet together, 
talk together. May your minds comprehend 
alike: common be your action and achieve- 
ment; common be your thoughts and inten- 
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tions; common be the wishes of your 
hearts * * * so there may be thorough union 
among you.” (Rigveda (X, 191).) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hicks, for February 8, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. FoLEx, for February 8, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska (at the re- 
quests of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), from 
February 3 through February 25, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Downy (at the request of Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas), for today, and balance 
of the week, on account of death in 
family. 

Mr. Matsunaca (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the week of February 7, 
1966, on account of official business. 

Mr. Berry (at the request of Mr, 
GERALD R. Ford), through February 15, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick, for 60 minutes, Wednes- 
day, February 9; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conte, for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucinskt, for 1 hour, on Wednes- 
day, February 9, 1966. 

Mr. McDowe tt (at the request of Mr. 
Kress), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Krees), for 30 minutes, on February 8; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. 
Kress), for 30 minutes, on February 8; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
HutTcHiInson), for 25 minutes, on 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hurcuinson), for 60 
minutes, on Tuesday, February 15, 1966. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. DADDARIO. 
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Mr. Epmonpson and to include an ad- 
dress by Congressman Kirwan. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUTCHINSON) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kress) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. RoYBAL. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. PURCELL. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 30. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center in Dade County, 
Fla., and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2000. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report of Federal plan 
for meteorological services and supporting 
research for fiscal year 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 87-843; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2001. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the disposal of metallurgical grade 
chromite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2002. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of a review of Federal financial par- 
ticipation in the costs of prescribed drugs for 
welfare recipients in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Welfare Administration, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

2003. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of a survey of research management 
functions, Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories, Laurence G. Hanscom Field, 
Bedford, Mass., Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2004. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the 1965 annual re- 
port of cooperative water resources research 
and training, pursuant to the provisions of 
78 Stat. 329; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2005. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting copies of orders 
suspending deportation, as well as a list of 
persons involved, pursuant to the provisions 
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of section 244(a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2006. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens, 
together with the names of the aliens cov- 
ered, pursuant to the provisions of section 
212(d)(6) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2007. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (28) 
(ii) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2008. A letter from the Secretary, the 
Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a re- 
port that sufficient funds have been received 
for the construction of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 85-874; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2009. A letter from the Chairman, the Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting a draft of 

legislation to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Concurrent Resolution 552. Concur- 
rent resolution recognizing the 50th anni- 
versary of the chartering by act of Congress 
of the Boy Scouts of America; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1259). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 12563. A bill to provide for 
the participation of the United States in the 
Asian Development Bank; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1267). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary.. H.R..1903. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Sadie Y. Simmons; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1260). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 10994. A bill for the relief of 
Charles T. Davis, Jr., Sallie M. Davis, and 
Nora D. White; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1261). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 11271. A bill for the relief 
of certain individuals employed by the De- 
partment of Defense at the Granite City 
Defense Depot, Granite City, II.; with 
amendments (Rept. No, 1262). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5552. A bill for the relief of 
David B. Glidden; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1263). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6663. A bill for the relief of 
Dean P. Bartelt; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1264). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6665. A bill for the relief of 
Ronald Poirier, a minor; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1265). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8937. A bill for the relief of 
Charles A. Turner; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1266). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 12583. A bill to authorize the waiver 
of collection of certain erroneous payments 
made by the Federal Government to certain 
civilian and military personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BATTIN: 

H.R. 12584. A bill to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 12585. A bill to extend the period dur- 
ing which amounts transferred from the em- 
ployment security administration account in 
the unemployment trust fund to State ac- 
counts may be used by the States for pay- 
ment of expenses of administration; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 12586. A bill to amend section 5(1) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide benefits for children of deceased rail- 
road employees who are over the age of 18 and 
below the age of 22 and are attending an edu- 
cational institution as full-time students; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. R. 12587. A bill to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12588. A bill to amend various provi- 
sions of the laws administered by the Farm 
Credit Administration to improve operations 
thereunder, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12589. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that the in- 
come of a veteran’s spouse who is 70 years of 
age or older shall not be considered in deter- 
mining the veteran’s eligibility for pension 
under section 521 of that title; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R.12590. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish the position 
of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Service 
and provide for the rank of Assistant Sur- 
geon General for said position; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12591. A bill to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating 
to construction differential subsidies; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 12592. A bill to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 12593. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses by 
means of intensive research and vigorous 
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application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, GILBERT: 

H. R. 12594. A bill to amend the act of 
October 3, 1965 (Public Law 89-236); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12595. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12596, A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 12597. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps in 
commemoration of the millennium of the 
Polish nation in the calendar year 1966; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 12598. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and to provide 
transportation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection. with the 
12th World Jamboree and Conference of Boy 
Scouts to be held in the United States of 
America in 1967, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12599. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R, 12600. A bill to provide overtime pay 
for substitute postal employees for hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours in any single 
day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 12601. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modify the loan pro- 
visions relating to directors, members of the 
supervisory committee, and members of the 
credit committee of Federal credit unions, 
to increase the unsecured loan limit that a 
member can borrow from a Federal credit 
union, to require each Federal credit union 
to establish an education committee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 12602. A bill to permit Federal em- 
ployees to purchase shares of Federal- or 
State-chartered credit unions through vol- 
untary payroll allotment; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr: KUNKEL: 

H.R. 12603. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities and relieve certain liabilities aris- 
ing out of overpayments of compensation to 
Government employees as a result of admin- 
istrative error in the application of certain 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964, 
and other provisions of law, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12604. A bill to provide a retroactive 
effective date of July 1, 1965, for the sever- 
ance pay provisions in section 9 of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Act of 1965 so as to 
extend the application of such provisions; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 12605. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12606. A bill to amend the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act to revise 
and improve the classification system for 
certain positions under the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 12607. A bill to enhance the benefits 

of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
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States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12608. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 12609. A bill to enable cottongrowers 
to establish, finance, and carry out a coor- 
dinated program of research and promotion 
to improve the competitive position of, and 
to expand markets for, cotton; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 12610. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
comprehensive program of scientific and en- 
gineering research, experiments, tests, and 
operations for increasing the yield of water 
from atmospheric sources; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12611. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide for 
a National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 12612. A bill to increase educational 
opportunities throughout the Nation by pro- 
viding grants for the construction of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and supplemen- 
tal educational centers and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12613. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 12614. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to eliminate certain re- 
quirements for the furnishing of nursing 
home care in the case of veterans hospital- 
ized by the Veterans’ Administration in 
Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12615. A bill to amend sections 404 (d) 
and 408 of title 37. United States Code, to 
authorize members of the uniformed services 
to be reimbursed under certain circum- 
stances for the actual cost of parking fees, 
ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel 
tolls; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12616. A bill to amend chapter 7 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize a 
dislocation allowance for travel performed 
under orders that are later canceled, revoked, 
or modified; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

H.R. 12617. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 12618. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide monthly insur- 
ance benefits for certain dependent parents 
of individuals entitled to old-age or disabil- 
ity insurance benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 12619. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 12620. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to lease surplus land to the 
county of Orange for fair market value and 
to permit a credit against rental payments 
thereunder for the amortized cost of a 
county-constructed bypass channel; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12621. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to mailing 
privileges of members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces and other Federal Government person- 
nel overseas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12622. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against income tax to offset losses of retired 
pay sustained by certain individuals who re- 
tired from the Armed Forces before June 1, 
1958; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12623. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limit- 
ing the hours of service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 12624. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 12625. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 12626. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for additions to a reserve for certain guaran- 
teed debt obligations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12627. A bill to amend the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act, 1933, to permit the 
Commission to require the carriers in the 
offshore domestic trade to keep uniform ac- 
counts and permit Commission representa- 
tives to inspect the accounts and records of 
such carriers; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 12628. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 12629. A bill to enhance the benefits 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and further extend the benefits of 
higher education by providing a broad pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 12630, A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 26, 1934, 
to authorize the overprinting of certain of 
such stamps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 12631. A bill to amend section 201(c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 12632. A bill to authorize financial 
assistance to certain State programs for the 
development of safer automobiles; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. J. Res. 823. Joint resolution to require 
that reports on imports into the United 
States include the landed value of articles 
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imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. J. Res. 824. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California to ne- 
gotiate and enter into a compact to establish 
a multistate authority to modernize, coordi- 
nate, and foster passenger rail transporta- 
tion within the area of such States and au- 
thorizing the multistate authority to request 
the President of the United States to enter 
into negotiations with the Government of 
Mexico to secure its participation with such 
authority; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Con, Res. 573. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Library 
to procure a marble bust of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 574. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to direct negotiations between the Arab 
host countries and Israel on the resolution 
of the Palestine refugee problem; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Con. Res. 575. Concurrent resolution to 
extend the greetings and felicitations of the 
Congress to the Boy Scouts of America on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
granting of its charter; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Con. Res. 576. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to participation by the United States 
in the International Convention Relating to 
International Exhibitions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. Con. Res. 577. Concurrent resolution 
providing support for the international jam- 
boree of Boy Scouts in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. Con. Res. 578. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that all for- 
eign aid be suspended to countries maintain- 
ing diplomatic or trade relations with North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No. 973 on river and harbor, 
beach erosion, flood control projects, and 
water supply of the Committee on Public 
Works; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

H. Con. Res. 580. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on H.R. 6991, the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 712. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H. Res. 713. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies, investiga- 
tions, and inquiries authorized by House 
Resolution 112; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. Res. 714. Resolution providing for fur- 
ther expenses of conducting studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
84; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Res. 715. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
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‘mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 716. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 133; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 717. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 133; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 718. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for further expenses of the in- 
vestigation and study authorized by House 
Resolution 68, 89th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H. Res. 719. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Res. 721. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
administration of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 722. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Committee 
Print No. 1 of the Committee on Public 
Works on section-by-section analysis of 
H.R. 4, the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1955, and differences between 
H.R. 4 (89th Cong.) and H.R. 11946 (88th 
Cong.), as reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and S. 2782 (88th Cong.), as 
passed by the Senate; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Res. 723. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No, 539 by the Committee on Public Works 
on the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ments Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. Res. 724. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of hearings by 
the Committee on Public Works on the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 725. Resolution authorizing a Rep- 
resentative in Congress who is a member of 
a certain committee to designate one of his 
employees to be cleared for access to classi- 
fied information available to the Representa- 
tive in his capacity as a member of such com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Rules. 


- 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

391. By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the West 
Virginia Legislature, conveying its displeas- 
ure at the action taken by the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
concerning the importation of residual oil; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

392. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, relative 
to an investigation of the cancellation and 
discontinuance of contracts for the transpor- 
tation of mails by railroads, and conditions 
resulting therefrom; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

393. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, transmitting a copy of 
the joint resolution passed on January 24, 
1966, relative to ratification of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to presidential succession; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

394. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relative to the 
condemnation proceedings now pending 
against landowners who have lost acreage to 
the floodwaters of Big Bend Reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

395. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia, transmitting a 
copy of House Joint Resolution 1, passed on 
January 20, 1966, relative to ratification of 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to presidential 
succession; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12633. A bill for the relief of Calogera 
Tranchina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 12634. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Vivencio P. Baitan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12635. A bill for the relief of George 
Marinakos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12636. A bill for the relief of Sai Shun 

Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R, 12637. A bill for the relief of Chu Yan 
Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 12638. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Velina D. Lambert; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12639. A bill for the relief of Fred W. 

Kolb, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 12640. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands on Hog Island in North- 
ampton County, Va., to the individuals who 
originally donated the land to the United 
States; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 12641. A bill for the relief of Specialty 
Paper Products, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H.R. 12642. A bill for the relief of Romeo A. 
Quiniquini and his wife, Milagros Y. Quini- 
quini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12643. A bill for the relief of Yuen 
Kum Wing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12644. A bill for the relief of Mari- 
anna and Francesco Turco; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. 

H.R. 12645. A bill for the relief of Jean 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12646. A bill for the relief of Elenita 

Alvarez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12647. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Michelon and his wife, Gibriella Michelon; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12648. A bill for the relief of Cecil 
Dominique and his wife, Psyche Dominique; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

322. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to urban 
renewal; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

323. Also, petition of the city of Chicago, 
II., relative to expressing approval of the pro- 
grams promulgated by President Johnson in 
his state of the Union address; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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Nuclear Nonproliferation Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
issued the following communication to 
the House GOP conference today which 
may be of interest to others: 

From: Representative Craig Hosmer, Chair- 
man, Committee on Nuclear Affairs. 

To: House GOP conference. 

Subject: Senate Resolution 179, urging nego- 
tiation of a nonproliferation treaty. 

Tomorrow the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will take testimony from Secretary 


of State Dean Rusk on Senate Resolution 179 
and companion bills in both Houses which 
urge the negotiation of a treaty banning the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Negotiations 
toward this end currently are going on in 
Geneva at the 17-Nation Disarmament 
Conference. 

Present members of the “Nuclear Club” in 
order of seniority are the United States, 
United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., France and Red 
China. Sidewalk estimators claim 10 to 20 
more countries could achieve nuclear 
weapons if they want to spend the money to 
do so. The most frequently mentioned 
candidates for membership are India, Israel 
and the United Arab Republic. The Rus- 
sians also talk much about their dread of 
West Germany getting “the bomb” even 
though it does not appear to be doing any- 
thing about it. 

Senate Resolution 179 undoubtedly will 
pass. It is doubtful the JCAE can find any 
persuasive witnesses favoring the spread of 


A-bombs and H-bombs. Politically being 
pro-proliferation is about the same as being 
pro-sin and antimotherhood. Therefore 
passing the resolution will be something of a 
pious platitude. 

It could achieve significance, however, if 
it is amended as follows: 

1. To recommend that the non-prolifera- 
tion agreement be accomplished by amend- 
ment of the existing Limited Test Ban 
Treaty; and 

2. To recommend that the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty be further amended at the same 
time to permit the peaceful use of nuclear 
explosives. 

Present terms of the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty make these uses practically impos- 
sible. The United States has a real need to 
dig a second “Panama Canal” and using nu- 
clear excavating techniques will make the 
second canal economically feasible. We will 
have other projects requiring these tech- 
niques, so will many other countries even 
including the U.S.S.R. 
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For mankind’s benefit it is time the peace- 
ful nuclear explosives’ locker be unlocked. 
This is a way to do it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bart Lytton Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this Feb- 
ruary 27 the Los Angeles Lodge No. 487 
B'nai B'rith will be holding its annual 
Mr. and Mrs. American Citizens Award 
banquet. This year’s honorees will be 
Mr. and Mrs. Bart Lytton. 

Mr. Lytton is perhaps best known as 
the founder, president, and chairman of 
the $700 million Lytton Financial Corp. 
(LFC), the Nation’s fifth largest savings 
and loan holding company, and as chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Los 
Angeles-headquartered Lytton Savings & 
Loan Association and Palo Alto-head- 
quartered Lytton Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation of northern California, LFC’s two 
principal subsidiaries. Mrs. Lytton is 
also active in the business as a member of 
the board of directors of both LFC and 
Lytton Savings. 

The Lyttons are equally well known for 
their activities in local, State, and Na- 
tional, cultural and community affairs. 
They are the principal donors of the $1.5 
million Lytton Gallery, one of the three 
major buildings at the new Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and the structure 
that houses the museum’s special and 
changing exhibitions. They are also the 
founders of the Lytton Center of the Vis- 
ual Arts, in Hollywood. 

Bart Lytton is a member of the na- 
tional committee of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York and of the 
Board of Governors of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of History and Science. 
Beth Lytton serves as a member of the 
board of municipal art commissioners. 

The cultural influence of the Lyttons 
extends to the musical world, as well. 
Mr. Lytton was general chairman and 
Mrs. Lytton, chairman, of the music fes- 
tival committee of the first Los Angeles 
international music festival held in con- 
junction with the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles in 1961. They are 
founding patrons of the Los Angeles Mu- 
sic Center. 

Mr. Lytton is national chairman of the 
B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League 
group sponsoring a 5-year $1 million re- 
search study—considered the most com- 
prehensive ever attempted—by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley on the 
causes and wellsprings of anti-Semitism. 

Mrs. Lytton serves as Governor Brown’s 
appointee on the Board of Trustees of 
Metropolitan State Hospital. From 1960 
to 1962 she was publisher of the Beverly 
Hills Times. 

But the startling business success of 
the Lyttons and their organization pro- 
vide perhaps the most dramatic chapters 
in their biographies. A native Penn- 
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sylvanian and a product of Staunton 
Military Academy, Westminster College, 
and the University of Virginia, Bart 
Lytton entered the real estate financing 
field in 1948 as a mortgage broker after 
a varied career in the newspaper, radio, 
magazine, motion picture, and public re- 
lations fields. 

Mrs. Lytton, the former Beth Golden, 
was raised in Beverly Hills and attended 
El Rodeo Schoo] and Beverly Hills High 
School. Their daughter, Timi, is a senior 
at Stanford, majoring in art. She also 
attended the Beaux Arts Institute in 
Paris for a year. The Lyttons live in 
Holmby Hills and maintain a summer 
residence in the Malibu Colony. 

I know that I am joined by thousands 
of Americans who know Mr. and Mrs. 
Lytton as I do in wishing them continued 
good health and good fortune. They are 
truly Mr. and Mrs. American Citizen. 


Conservation Work Promotes Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a busy 
people must have the opportunity to re- 
lax in an atmosphere that renews their 
spirit and their physical well-being. That 
is why so many Americans leave the 
crowded cities whenever they have the 
chance and seek relaxation and enjoy- 
ment in the rural countrysides of the 
Nation. 

We must continue to expand our out- 
door recreational opportunities during 
the years ahead to adequately serve our 
rapidly growing population. 

In Texas, we are meeting this chal- 
lenge in several ways that I believe are 
of general interest because by increasing 
outdoor recreational facilities a pressing 
public need is served, land ideally suited 
to recreation is put to its best use, and 
the local economy of the areas providing 
this service is thereby helped. 

Many farmers and ranchers in Texas 
have converted and are planning to.con- 
vert part of their landholdings to in- 
come-producing recreation. Nearly 3,600 
of these recreation enterprises have al- 
ready been established in the State, with 
Federal assistance under the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. About 180 soil 
and water conservation district coopera- 
tors have switched more than 85,000 
acres from farming activities to recrea- 
tion as a primary source of income, and 
116 district cooperators have reported 
they intend to convert more than 63,000 
acres to recreation as their main income 
source, 

Five multiple-purpose watershed proj- 
ects have been planned in Texas which 
specifically include recreation develop- 
ment. These projects have provided 
nearly 155,000 visitor-days of recreation 
since 1962 when the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of that year amended Public 
Law 566 to make recreation development 
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in small watershed projects eligible for 
Federal assistance. 

There is water-based recreation po- 
tential in every watershed development 
project. About 7,780 surface acres of 
water have been created by watershed 
work in Texas since Public Law 566 went 
into effect in 1954. And more than 5,000 
acres of water were provided in fiscal 
year 1965 alone under Public Law 46, the 
act establishing the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The progress being made in Texas in 
the development of outdoor recreation as 
a purpose of soil and water conservation 
reflects a wise use of our soil and water 
resources for the benefit of both the 
urban and rural resident. These accom- 
plishments show that we can meet the 
challenges that confront us in resource 
conservation and development. I com- 
mend highly all those dedicated conser- 
vationists, in private and public life, who 
oe making this essential progress pos- 

e. 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
February 12, our Nation will observe the 
anniversary of the birth of two great 
men, Abraham Lincoln, perhaps the most 
indelible figure in American history, and 
Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, hero of the 
War of Independence. Here in Wash- 
ington, wreaths are placed at the inspir- 
ing statue of Thaddeus Kosciusko in 
Lafayette Park across from the White 
House in memory of that great son of 
Poland and of liberty. 

This occasion gives us a moment to 
reflect upon this great man. Like Lin- 
coln, Illinois’ “Man for the Ages,” he 
fought courageously in his own way and 
in his own time for the liberty of man 
and for each nation’s right of self deter- 
mination. 

Kosciusko came to America on bor- 
rowed money. He stayed for 7 years of 
service, sacrifice, and danger. An engi- 
neering genius and one of the greatest 
masters of artillery tactics in his day, 
no officer serving under Washington was 
more vital to the success of our Revolu- 
tionary War than this son of Poland who 
so well exemplifies the contribution of 
the men and women of Polish blood to 
the history of our Nation. 

It was he who directed the building of 
the defenses of Philadelphia and at West 
Point. To him is attributed the win- 
ning of the Battle of Saratoga, the turn- 
ing point in the long and painful strug- 
gle of the Colonies. Thomas Jefferson 
said of him: He is as pure a son of lib- 
erty as I have known and of that liberty 
which is to go to all, and not to the few 
and rich alone.” 

It is well that the world is reminded of 
patriots like Kosciusko, a man who 
fought for the independence of our Na- 
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tion and his native land with dedicated 
zeal. The struggle for liberty is endless. 
Each period of history has its challenges, 
its own dictators, and its own despots, 
but this should not discourage us or lead 
us to despair. Instead we should draw 
courage and inspiration from the exam- 
ple of valient men such as General 
Kosciusko and rededicate ourselves 
again to the unfinished task to which 
they devoted their lives. 


Vincent J. DiMattina: A Real 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in the immediate past we have 
seen the rise of a breed of American who 
has no place either in the traditions or 
future of this country. I refer to the 
draft card burners, those who deny and 
shirk their military obligation to the 
country because they “disagree” with the 
military policy of the administration. It 
is with some pride and a great deal of 
pleasure, therefore, that I would like to 
talk about Vincent J. DiMattina of 
Brooklyn. 

Vincent J. DiMattina is the New York 
State commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. But he is much more 
than that. He is, for example, a man 
who at the age of 16 had to leave school 
and go to work on the Brooklyn docks. 
The Brooklyn docks, like waterfronts all 
the world over, are a tough place to make 
a living. But Vincent DiMattina did. 
Then the war came along. In 1942 he 
enlisted in the Navy and after boot camp 
took instruction in deep sea diving and 
was assigned to Seabee Battalion 104. 
He served with that unit for almost 4 
years in the Pacific theater of war and 
reached the rank of chief boatswain’s 
mate by the time he was discharged in 
December of 1945. 

Returning to Brooklyn in 1946, Com- 
mander DiMattina once again went to 
work on the docks. But like so many 
others in those days, the war had shown 
him that an education was not a lux- 
ury but a necessity. In Commander 
DiMattina’s case it was not merely a re- 
turn to college. He had to go back to 
high school. Working a full week on the 
docks, he somehow managed to complete 
his high school and then went on to 
college. From there it was law school. 
And all this while working a full, hard 
day. In 1954, some 8 years later, he was 
admitted to the bar of the State of New 
York. 

Even more amazing, Commander Di- 
Mattina, while working and going to 
school, found time for an active role in 
veterans’ affairs in Brooklyn. In 1951 
he was elected county commander of the 
VFW in Kings County. He also man- 
aged to organize and recruit members 
for 16 new VFW posts in Brooklyn. 
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Along the way he served the VFW and 
his fellow veterans well. He served as 
Loyalty Day chairman, chairman of the 
department rehabilitation committee, 
department inspector, judge advocate, 
and was elected to the successive posts of 
junior and senior vice commander of the 
Department of New York. He was 
elected commander of the Department of 
New York at the 46th annual conven- 
tion in Lake Placid, N.Y., on June 26, 
1965. 

Commander DiMattina is a member of 
the Brooklyn Bar Association, the Fed- 
eral Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, U.S. Govern- 
ment Appeals Agent for the local draft 
board, a member of the civilian advisory 
board to the 3d Naval District, and past 
grand knight of the Our Lady of Loretto 
Council No. 585 of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. He has also served as assistant 
counsel to the minority leader of the 
New York State Assembly in 1963 and 
1964 and presently is counsel to the 
speaker of the New York State Assem- 
bly on military and patriotic affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Vincent J. 
DeMattina for many years and am happy 
and proud that our association has led 
to a close and warm friendship. I would 
like to offer a salute to the VFW’s New 
York Department commander, Vincent 
J. DiMattina—a real American. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966—H.R. 12410 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has passed the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966. Based on 
the experience of the Nation with the 
results of the Serviceman’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, the enactment of this 
new legislation should enrich greatly the 
human resources of this Nation. In ad- 
dition, the action by the House expresses 
the philosophy that the Nation is grate- 
ful for the time and effort sacrificed by 
those who have shared the burden of 
providing for our physical security, often 
at extreme peril to themselves. 

On the 20th anniversary of the GI bill 
of rights enacted in 1944, Mr. John S. 
Gleason, Jr., then Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs stated: 

Today we are a far stronger nation for the 
infusion of the skills manpower gained 
through the GI bill: 450,000 engineers, 
180,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, 360,000 
schoolteachers, 150,000 scientists, 243,000 ac- 
countants, 107,000 mechanics, 383,000 con- 
struction workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 
138,000 electricians, and the almost 700,000 
who trained for business and executive 
careers. 

Altogether, it was the largest program of 
mass adult education ever undertaken at 
bargain rates. The $14.5 billion cost has been 
more than recouped. 

The GI bill continues to pay for itself at 
close to $1 billion a year. The return comes 
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from additional income tax paid by better 
educated, higher earning GI bill veterans, 

Equally beneficial has been the long-range 
effects of the GI bill loan program. Struc- 
tural evidence of it dots the countryside. 
One out of every five homes built since the 
end of World War II was financed with a GI 
loan. As someone said, the landscape archi- 
tect of postwar America has been the VA 
loan guarantee officer. 

More than 5,268,000 World War II vet- 
erans were granted Veterans’ Administration 
home, farm, or business loans totaling more 
than $43 billion. The almost 5 million home 
loans in this total helped touch off a post- 
war housing boom that turned Americans in- 
to a nation of homeowners. This infusion 
of credit, of course, resulted in an enormous 
stimulus to our national economy. For pur- 
chases of new housing dilate the economic 
arteries. Purchases of new furniture, new 
appliances, and new cars follows; and school 
construction and other public works are not 
far behind as new suburban communities 
mushroom. (These are communities with 
good credit ratings, it might be said, for 
more than a third of the GI loans are paid 
in full.) 


The potential stimulation of self-im- 
provement in the areas of job training, 
advanced education, and home owner- 
ship resulting from the 1966 act hold 
similar promise for benefits to American 
veterans and to the development of the 
human resources of the Nation. This 
is not largesse; this is an investment in 
humanity, with a visible payoff in dollars 
and cents, and incalculably greater re- 
turns in the enrichment of lives and the 
nurturing of talent and competence. 

It is my earnest hope that final action 
on this bill can be taken by the other 
body, and that the President will sign 
this into law as expeditiously as possible. 


Ethics in the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
came to the U.S. Congress in Jan- 
uary of 1965, I have been concerned 
about the need for legislation relating 
to ethics in the legislative branch. 
After reviewing the many bills and reso- 
lutions introduced in both Houses of 
Congress during the past 10 years, I 
felt that proposed legislation did not go 
far enough in providing the basis for 
continuing guidelines in this field. 

On February 4, 1966, I had the oppor- 
tunity and privilege to address the New 
York University Alumni of the New York 
State Bar Association in New York City. 
I include my remarks on that occasion in 
the Recor» at this point: 


ETHICS IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


When I was elected to the 89th Congress 
in November 1964, one of my first tasks was 
to review my personal—my business and 
real estate investments, and my legal and 
professional affiliations as senior partner of 
a New York law firm, to determine possible 
areas of conflict of interest. 

Since this was my first experience in hold- 
ing public office—I had not been in politics 
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before—I sought the advice of three of the 
leading Members of the House whom I had 
known for periods up to 30 years. 

While I knew there was no Official set of 
standards to which I could refer, I was 
amazed to learn that there was no set of un- 
Official guidelines for House Members to 
follow. 

In my campaign for this high office, I had 
expressed my interest in legislation, both at 
the State and Federal level, which would 
require persons who hold public office to 
make such disclosures as would protect the 
best interests of the people who elected 
them. I favored then and still favor, a full 
disclosure of financial interests, investments 
in stocks, bonds, and securities, as well as 
real estate holdings—and a disclosure of 
such interests when voting on legislation 
affecting them. 

When I went to Washington in January, 
I researched legislation previously offered in 
this area. I found that the main thrust of 
the pending legislation was to establish a 
Joint Committee on Ethics to define the con- 
duct expected of Members of the legislative 
branch. Such a proposal is contained in bills 
introduced by a number of Members of the 
House and Senate on both sides of the aisle. 

All the proposed legislation seeks to estab- 
lish a committee to draw up a report and 
propose a code of ethics. Then the commit- 
tee is discharged. 

Many bills provide for a public disclosure 
of financial interests, using a dollar figure, 
most favoring the figure of $10,000. Thus 
only financial interests over and above that 
amount would be required to be reported. 

Only few of the bills include a means of 
enforcement, or the consequences of violation 
of the code of ethics. . 

When a new Member of the House ap- 
proaches his colleagues for advice and guid- 
ance in matters involving a possible conflict 
of interest the responses are vague, indefinite, 
conflicting, and confusing. 

Let me cite some of the problems which 
I was faced with when I was elected. Other 
House Members are likewise faced with com- 
plex problems, varying only in matters of 
degree. 

I was and still am senior member of a law 
firm which, at that time had 6 partners and 
12 associates. A quick survey showed that 
we had very little to do with Federal agencies 
insofar as our real estate activities were con- 
cerned, and no clients who sold products 
directly to the Federal Government, but in 
our activities on behalf of corporations, we 
did considerable work with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Also in our corpo- 
rate work we had dealings with the Food and 
Drug Administration and the usual contact 
with the Internal Revenue Service. 

I could get no definitive opinion as to 
whether the filing of a registration statement 
on behalf of a client with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, or even the filing of 
a routine periodic report form would repre- 
sent a “conflict of interest.” 

It was recommended by House Members 
that a new law firm be established in which 
I would not be a partner and not participate 
in fees—which would engage in handling all 
matters in which the Federal Government 
was inyolyed—a procedure approved by the 
bar association. This does not seem to me 
to be the best solution of the problem since 
there need not necessarily be a conflict of 
interest involving the routine dealings by a 
law firm with an agency of the Federal 
Government. 

I carefully studied all of the pending legis- 
lation and I have thus far refrained from 
expressing myself in favor of or in support 
of any of the bills and have refrained from 
introducing a bill of my own, up to the pres- 
ent time. I have not found the answer to 
provide the elements missing from the pend- 
ing legislation. 
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I have been privileged to serve as a member 
of the board of directors of the New York 
County Lawyers Association during the past 
7 years. I have also served as chairman of 
a special committee to examine into problems 
dealing with professional ethics—profes- 
sional economics—and unlawful practice of 
the law. One of the specific problems dealt 
with by my special committee was that (pro- 
vision of penal law section 276) dealing with 
division of fees with attorneys and the prob- 
lem of so-called forwarding fees. The 
State of New York considers an attorney in 
any one of the other 49 States, not admitted 
to practice in the State of New York, as a 
layman and prohibits the sharing of fees with 
him 


I have been impressed throughout the years 
with the effectiveness of the self-policing 
procedures relating to professional ethics 
and conduct by bar associations. The in- 
vestigations of alleged misconduct on the 
part of an attorney is conducted under rules 
of maximum security to protect the member 
of the bar who is involved. I know of no 
violations of the confidential nature of these 
investigations. 

That is why I am now considering and am 
engaged in drafting legislation, the main 
purpose of which will be to establish a joint 
Senate-House Committee of Congressional 
Ethics, or two separate committees, one deal- 
ing with the problems of House Members 
and the other dealing with problems of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Such committee will 
not be confined only to lawyers but should be 
available to assist all Members with possible 
conflict-of-interest problems. 

As I conceive it, the committee should 
be available for advisory opinions and thus 
set up guidelines and standards which could 
be used by all Members. The committee 
would also hear complaints against Members 
insofar as it relates to problems of ethics 
and conflict of interest and enforce the code 
of ethics which Congress itself adopts. 

I invite the cooperation—the advice of the 
American Bar Association, the New York 
County Lawyers Association, the Nassau 
County Bar Association, and other Bar As- 
sociations in helping to formulate this legis- 
lation, 

In bringing it to you today I have done so 
to stimulate your interest in the problem 
of ethics and conflict of interest and welcome 
your recommendations. 


Mr. Speaker, after I receive replies to 
the inquiries which I have sent to some of 
our distinguished members of the bar, I 
plan to introduce legislation along the 
lines outlined above. I urge my col- 
leagues to consider these suggestions so 
that we may eliminate those situations 
which create even the appearance of 
conflict of interest or improper conduct 
for members of the legislative branch. 


Education Benefits for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, passage of 
H.R. 12410, the GI education bill, was not 
only morally right but economically 
sound for our Government. 
To provide for the smooth and con- 
structive return of our servicemen to 
civilian life is just as essential as it is to 
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prepare him with needed training and 
equipment to enable him to do a proper 
job in the Armed Forces. 

I venture to say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
action will pay similar dividends to those 
realized from the investment in educa- 
tion for veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. I am sure this assist- 
ance will account for an increase in our 
gross national product as did the invest- 
ment in the education of veterans of 
World War I and Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this legis- 
lation was long overdue. 


Repeal the Medicare Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with several of my colleagues in 
the House and Senate in proposing legis- 
lation to repeal the controversial non- 
Communist loyalty oath provision of the 
new medicare health insurance program 
for our senior citizens. 

Under the loyalty provision, more than 
2 million Americans over the age of 65 
must sign a disclaimer of Communist 
affiliation in order to establish their eligi- 
bility for medicare health benefits. 

As one of the original congressional 
sponsors of this forward-looking program 
to provide comprehensive hospital and 
medical benefits for the aged, I am 
astonished that we would subject our 
elderly citizens to the indignity of sign- 
ing such an offensive and demeaning 
affidavit—with its repugnant inference 
of disloyalty—before they can take ad- 
vantage of this historic legislation. 

I would like to point out that no farmer 
is asked to sign a loyalty oath to get a 
crop loan, nor is any small businessman 
asked to sign such an oath when he seeks 
financial help from the Government. 

And only last year Congress eliminated 
such disclaimers as requirements for par- 
ticipation in the Job Corps, and for 
VISTA volunteers, in the Federal anti- 
poverty program. 

Earlier, Congress amended the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the 
National Science Foundation Act to 
eliminate a disclaimer that the academic 
community had for years considered of- 
fensive—so offensive, in fact, that many 
of our leading colleges and universities 
simply refused to participate in the pro- 
grams established by those acts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am greatly encouraged 
to know that the National Council of 
Senior Citizens has announced its sup- 
port of the effort to repeal the non-Com- 
munist disclaimer clause. 

The section of the medicare law to 
which we object does not affect the 17 
million senior citizens covered by social 
security, railroad retirement, or civil 
service. 

But, the approximately 2 million 
Americans over 65 not covered by these 
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programs have to make a special appli- 
cation for medicare benefits. 

And the loyalty clause requires these 
medicare applicants to affirm that dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months they have 
not been members of any organization 
required to register under the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. This relates pri- 
marily to Communist and Communist- 
front organizations. 

My bill would eliminate this special 
loyalty test requirement for the 10 per- 
cent of Americans over 65 who are now 
affected by it. 


Congressman Zablocki Delivers Thought- 
ful Speech on American Foreign Aid 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ZaBLOCKI], recently delivered a 
thoughtful and perceptive speech, focus- 
ing on the course our foreign aid should 
take in the coming years He recom- 
mended increasing use of regional ar- 
rangements, such as the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, which will soon be before this 
body for approval. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin's 
trenchant address was given to the an- 
nual Conference on International Man- 
agement of the Council for International 
Progress in Management in New York 


City on January 26, 1966. The text 
follows: 
THE Free WORLD’S CHALLENGE IN THE NEXT 


DECADE 


(By Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
of Wisconsin) 

My friends, it is indeed a pleasure and an 
honor for me to have this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the annual conference on inter- 
national management sponsored by the 
Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement, 

The distinguished reputation of CIPM is 
well known on Capitol Hill and most partic- 
ularly to those of us who serve on commit- 
tees of Congress which deal with interna- 
tional relations. 

It is widely recognized that CIPM is the 
contractor with the longest continuous rec- 
ord of service in U.S. assistance programs. 

The services of CM for the Federal Goy- 
ernment began just about the same time as 
mine—early in 1959. 

I was a freshman Congressman then, and 
CIPM was a hearty pioneer into the unex- 
plored realms of technical and managerial 
assistance. 

In those days we talked about ECA and 
ICA and the Marshall plan. CIPM worked 
with them all—just as today it is working 
with the Alliance for Progress and the Agency 
for International Development. 

You who are connected with the CIPM can 
justly be proud of the accomplishments of 
your organization. 

You have sent more than 500 outstanding 
experts in management to more than 30 dif- 
ferent countries. 
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You have conducted management training 
programs here in the United States for thou- 
sands of foreign nationals. 

Through your council many leading Amer- 
ican corporations have given their assistance 
to the instruction of those who have come 
from abroad to learn modern American man- 
agement methods. 

Through the years CIPM has pioneered 
and remained farsighted in its aims. In to- 
day's conference—with its emphasis on the 
coming decade of dynamic change—you dem- 
onstrate once again your high goals and for- 
ward-looking spirit. 4 

Tonight I, too, wish to discuss the future. 

One need not be a prophet to see the next 
10 years as a time of rapid change and emi- 
nent challenge. The free world will be chal- 
lenged as never before by the revolutionary 
forces at work on the earth. 

I believe it should be recognized that many 
of these forces are of our own making. 

Is it not we in the west who have created 
the technological and scientific revolutions 
which have made it possible for man to 
break the chains of subsistence living and 
to progress to an affluent and comfortable 
society? 

Is it not we who have created the media 
of mass communications which: have carried 
the message of our prosperity to even the 
most remote corners of the earth? 

Is it not the Western World which has 
created the global revolution of rising ex- 
pectations? 

In the past several months I have traveled 
around the world and have visited some 15 
countries in Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe. There is no place where I have been 
that the awareness of a new world has not 
penetrated. 

Some Filipino children living in remote 
barrios probably have never ridden in a 
motorized vehicle, but they can identify the 
airplanes that fly over from Clark Field. 

Indian youths with only a few rags to 
cover their nakedness crowd the the side- 
walks of Calcutta to hear a few strains of 
rock 'n roll music. 

Afghan nomads with transistor radios can 
hear the Voice of America telling them about 
debates in the United Nations and a power 
failure in New York City. 

Everywhere I went the story was the same: 
people expect things to be different. 

They have found that simple independence 
is not enough. They are still as hungry 
and sick and poor and illiterate as they 
were in the days of colonialism, 

They have freedom, but now they want 
the material progress that freedom has meant 
for the West. They expect a better life for 
themselves and certainly a better life for 
their children. 

These are, we must agree, legitimate aspira- 
tions. They are the same hopes and dreams 
which inspired the men who settled and 
built this country. 

But these aspirations can be easily twisted 
and distorted by the inflammatory propa- 
ganda of the Communists. 

When people see the old world dying and 
the new world not yet born, when their 
ambitions continue to outrun the prospects 
of fulfillment, it is little wonder that com- 
munism has an appeal. 

If we were in the position of the emerg- 
ing peoples we too might listen with fascina- 
tion if men came to us and said: 

“We have the prescription for the future; 
We have the total answer; we can tell you 
what to do; because, look, we have already 
done it.” 

This simple claim to know the answers is 
one of communism’s greatest weapons—and 
one which we in the West must not under- 
estimate. 

This, of course, is not the whole story. The 
world is much more complicated than a bat- 
tle for survival between capitalism and com- 
munism. 
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For one thing, the confrontations are no 
longer simply that of east versus west, but 
north versus south. There are many issues 
between the highly advanced nations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, and the less de- 
veloped nations. 

Last year, for example, some 75 under- 
developed nations—some of them formally 
allied with the West—joined in condemning 
both the United States and the U.S. S. R. for 
their restrictive trade policies. 

The industrialized nations of the Northern 
Hemisphere, their declaration charged, are 
not doing enough to close the gap between 
the rich and the poor of the world. 

These are the forces of discontent which 
the Communist Chinese have set about to 
harness to their purposes. 

Last September the Chinese Government 
issued an article by Vice Premier Lin Piao 
which articulated a strategy of global guer- 
rilla warfare in which the emergent nations 
of the world would surround, isolate and 
ultimately annihilate the industrialized 
nations. 

Interestingly enough, the Chinese did not 
exempt the Russians from this fated ex- 
tinction, 

As instruments of this policy, the Chinese 
have sought to recruit not just Marxists, but 
all those angry men and women who seek to 
tear down the present world system. 

Call them what you may—Jacobins or an- 
archists or ultras—they dream of a world 
turned upside down in which you and I must 
come to them to beg for bread. 

In other words, they are irreconcilable to 
peaceful change and progress. 

On the global scene today, whole nations 
must be classified as irreconcilable. 

Take, for example, Indonesia. It is not 
a Communist country. In fact, in recent 
months more than 100,000 Communists have 
been slaughtered there. 

Yet Indonesia refuses to work with the 
West or with the World Bank or with the 
United Nations. It defaults on its debts, 
menaces its neighbors militarily, and calis 
for the victory of the new emerging forces 
over the old established forces. 

Indonesia is, in effect, an outlaw on the 
world scene, It is an irreconcilable. 

This leads me to my principal theme for 
this evening: The central purpose of Ameri- 
can policy—and the policy of the West in 
the coming decade—must be to reconcile the 
unreconciled to the continued validity and 
viability of the present world system. 

This policy must be pursued in several 
ways. 

First, the West must maintain the military 
strength to contain the maverick nations. 
We must be able to deny them their con- 
quests and curb their ambitions. 

Finding that they cannot change the 
world, nations like China and Indonesia may 
some day come to accept it—as the Soviet 
Union has come to accept a form of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Second, the West must be willing to give 
a stake in the future of our system to those 
peoples and those countries which now stand 
outside the circle of prosperity. 

It is to this end that our foreign assist- 
ance programs must be aimed. They must 
be geared to building habits of economic and 
social responsibility in the recipient nations. 
They must provide emerging peoples with 
opportunities for self-help and self-achieve- 
ment in an environment of cooperation. 

Unfortunately, our foreign aid has often 
fallen short of these objectives. 

Instead, we have provided gifts, grants, 
and soft-soft loans to other countries, some- 
times on the grounds that they would never 
be able to repay normal commercial loans. 

Although this aid was virtually a handout, 
it did provide certain short-term advantages. 
It gave our Nation a measure of politicai 
leverage to further American foreign policy 
interests around the world. 
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At the same time, however, it was creating 
unhealthy dependencies and, ultimately, ill 
will on the part of the recipients. 

Consider for example the billions of dol- 
lars in military and economic assistance 
which the United States has given Pakistan 
in order to hold its allegiance to an anti- 
Communist alliance. 

Yet today Pakistan is allying itself on 
many issues with Red China and has begun 
a course of flirtation with the Soviet Union 
as well. Furthermore—as I discovered on my 
recent trip to Pakistan—anti-American feel- 
ing is running high. 

Some American officials still believe that 
our aid is useful only insofar as it advances 
particular immediate political interests of 
the United States. 

I believe this point of view is tragically 
shortsighted. 

American aid has been likened to a doting 
mother-in-law who showers presents on her 
daughter and son-in-law as they struggle to 
get a start, but who wants to tell them how 
to run their household. It’s not long before 
the young couple tell mother where she and 
her generosity can go. 

At the same time, I do not subscribe to 
the extreme opposite point of view that the 
United States should channel most of its 
foreign aid through the United Nations or 
one of its worldwide agencies. 

By adopting this approach to the problem 
of aid, our Nation would lose virtually all 
control over the disposition of our foreign 
assistance funds. 

Furthermore, little credit would accrue to 
the United States if our ald was part of a 
global pool. 

It is my belief that there is a practical 
middleground in this controversy which de- 
serves serious attention. 

I propose no panacea—but rather an ap- 
proach which avoids some of the less de- 
sirable aspects of both bilateral and uni- 
versally multilateral assistance. 

It is my belief that the United States 
would be better served to reduce its atten- 
tion to the shortrun political advantages 
of aid in favor of a more farsighted, more 
businesslike approach, with an emphasis on 
regional arrangements. 

It is more in keeping with justice and 
human respect for the United States to play 
the role of a beneficent banker—even one 
who makes risky loans now and then—than 
to be typed as a meddling mother-in-law. 

Much as a good banker seeks to advance 
the economy and development of his com- 
munity, so the United States must foster the 
advancement of the terribly crowded neigh- 
borhoods of nations in the world. 

But the United States cannot take up this 
task alone. There are too many anguished 
cries for the material things of life that bet- 
ter health, education, and mass production 
have made available. There are too many 
desperate pleas for justice for any one na- 
tion to fill. 

We must, therefore, enlist the help of the 
other industrial states in sharing the bur- 
dens of international development. 

One effective way in which this can be ac- 
complished is through regional banking ar- 
rangements. 

As you know, one such bank—the Inter- 
American Development Bank—has been in 
operation for more than 6 years. 

This institution has increasingly assumed 
the characteristics of the economic and 
financial center of the hemisphere. Created 
to promote the economic development of 
Latin America in 1959, it now accounts for 
more than one-fourth of the international 
public development financing channeled to 
that area. 

Last year an African Development Bank 
was formed. And now Congress is being 
asked to approve an authorization of $200 
million for an Asian Development Bank. 
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The creation of these regional Banks is, in 
my view, an immensely important step in 
the right direction. 

By thus institutionalizing our foreign as- 
sistance we convert it from the “act of char- 
ity” to an act of community responsibility. 

Although we lost some short-range diplo- 
matic leverage by channeling our funds 
through such a Bank, we retain a strong 
voice in policy through weighted voting pro- 
cedures. 

And—more important—we replace irritat- 
ing political “strings” with requirements for 
sound business practices. Project justifica- 
tions can be as rigorous as prudent manage- 
ment requires, and not subject to the whims 
of foreign leaders whom our Government 
wishes to woo for the moment. 

Further, these regional Banks give the peo- 
ple of the area a stake in their own future. 
They themselves must commit resources to 
these institutions. They must be deter- 
mined to join in cooperative endeavors, unit- 
ing their talents and resources in pursuit of 
a common vision of progress. 

It is my hope that the countries of the 
Middle East will soon take similar steps 
toward the establishment of a regional Bank. 

Perhaps it might also be practical to form 
a special regional financial institution to as- 
sist the development of the many small is- 
lands of the South Pacific. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Prance—each of 
whom administers territories in that re- 
gion—might take the lead in the creation of 
that development Bank. 

Ultimately, perhaps, it might be possible 
to contemplate a development institution 
for Eastern Europe. Such an arrangement 
could be a powerful means of breaking down 
the Iron Curtain. 

While present conditions in Europe pre- 
clude the immediate prospects of an East- 
ern European Development Bank, the idea 
is not at all farfetched. 

Rumania, for example, already is per- 
mitting private Western investment in its in- 
dustrial development programs. Other bloc 
countries may shortly follow suit. If West- 
ern investment in Eastern European econ- 
omies become common, there would be fer- 
tile ground for a regional bank. 

Through such regional bodies, poor nations 
and poor people can realize their stake in the 
peaceful progress of the present world system. 
They can look forward to the material pros- 
perity which the technological revolution has 
put within the reach of all mankind. 

In this way, certainly, we in the West can 
help to reconcile the unreconciled and there- 
by help insure the safety and security of the 
world for decades to come. 

In concluding, I want to make it clear that 
there will always be a need for bilateral 
foreign aid. But we must see clearly the 
basic incompatibility of seeking both short- 
range political advantage and a commit- 
ment to long-range international develop- 
ment. 

I believe we saw this clearly when we cre- 
ated the Marshall plan, and through our gen- 
erosity and leadership assisted the Atlantic 
nations to new heights of prosperity. 

Today we must revive that same spirit if 
we are to have any hope of dealing suc- 
cessfully with the problem of our obligations 
to the underdeveloped world. 

In so doing—it should be noted—we shall 
expand our own prosperity and well-being 
By building the purchasing power of the de- 
veloping nations, we increase world consump- 
tion and create a global economy less sub- 
ject to fluctations and depressions. Thus, 
our own economy benefits. 

As British Economist Barbara Ward has 
said so well, one of the most vivid proofs 
that there is a moral governance to the uni- 
verse is the fact that when men or govern- 
ments work intelligently and farsightedly for 
the good of others, they achive their own 
prosperity too. 
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Let us resolve, therefore, that in the dec- 
ades to come, we shall meet the challenges 
posed by revolutionary change in the full- 
ness of the vision which has been given to us 
as sons of freedom and inheritors of the 
bounty of God. 


Congressman Kirwan Addresses Missis- 
sippi Valley Association 
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HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1966 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Mississippi Valley Association 
heard in its morning business session one 
of the outstanding Members of this body, 
our beloved colleague, the Honorable 
MICHAEL Kirwan, of Ohio. 

No Member of this House has played 
as significant a role in the development 
of our Nation’s water resources as has 
MIKE Kirwan, who has led the fight for 
full river development for many years. 

It is entirely appropriate that the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association should in- 
vite this great American to speak during 
its annual meeting, and I regret very 
much that business with one of the de- 
partments made it impossible for me to 
attend the session and hear MIKE KIR- 
WAN’S remarks. 

The text of the speech which he pre- 
pared for the meeting is a rich source of 
information and inspiration for all who 
are interested in water resource develop- 
ment, and is being placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD because of its signifi- 
cance. The text follows: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
BEFORE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


Throughout my years of service in the 
Congress of the United States, my thoughts 
and efforts have been devoted to the preser- 
vation and development of our natural re- 
sources—air, land, and water. History shows 
that any nation neglecting these resources 
will perish. I pledge to you that I will do, 
as I have been doing, all in my power to 
see that in this vital endeavor we will pro- 
ceed not with complacency but with vision, 
and not with apathy but with action. 

In my years in the Congress I have seen 
great progress resulting from wise capital 
investment of Federal funds in developing 
our water resources. In the field of flood 
control we have spent about $5 billion con- 
structing projects which have, in their brief 
life, prevented over $12.5 billion in direct 
property damage, to say nothing of the loss 
of life and the physical and mental suffering 
which would have been experienced without 
them. Let me illustrate this by the examples 
of two small dams in my own congressional 
district. These dams, Berlin and Mosquito 
Creek, were built during World War II. They 
were the only dams built during that war, 
and were built by direction of President 
Roosevelt as a war emergency measure to 
permit the Youngstown steel industry to 
function at its urgently needed capacity. 
The Berlin Dam cost $7,312,000 and by June 
30, 1964, had prevented flood damages total- 
ling $76,501,000. 

Think of that, my friends—only 21 years 
after its completion this dam had paid for 
itself 10 times over. There are innumerable 
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other examples of flood control projects 
which have already far more than paid for 
themselves in the few years they have been 
in existence, and they will remain to give 
protection for generations to come. And 
yet irresponsible and ignorant individuals 
still label them as “pork barrel.” 

As to navigation, the record shows that 
the direct annual monetary benefits exceed 
the annual costs by over 3 to 1. But this 
is only part—and I think a small part— 
of the story. All but one of our major ports 
and harbors were created by pork-barrel 
projects of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Think for a minute what this country would 
be if it had no harbors to handle our ocean- 
going trade. I asked you to think of it, but 
it is of course unthinkable. Again, where 
would our steel industry have been without 
the Soo Locks and the improved channels and 
harbors on the Great Lakes? And yet they 
tell us that this is pork barrel. Our 19,000 
miles of improved inland waterways—even 
though they are incomplete and vital links 
remain to be provided—have made possible 
the industrialization of vast areas of the 
interior of our country. From 1962 through 
1964, 5,370 new plant construction projects 
were completed along these navigable water- 
ways. As one example, about $22 billion 
was invested in industrial expansion between 
1950 and 1964 in the counties bordering the 
canalized Ohio River. Low-cost water trans- 
portation was an important factor in making 
possible this expansion. Because of our in- 
land waterway system, most of our industry 
is widely dispersed throughout the Nation 
instead of being clustered around our sea- 
ports. Think of the tremendous value of this 
dispersion in the event of a nuclear war. 

Many millions of acres of productive land 
have been brought into use through reclama- 
tion projects. As of June 30, 1964, the total 
investment in Federal reclamation projects 
was $5,064,744,097, most of which is reimburs- 
able. The facilities provided by this invest- 
ment were available in 1965 to provide full, 
supplementary, and temporary water service 
to over 9 million irrigable acres, of which 
7,523,000 acres were actually irrigated. More 
than 150 different crops were grown on these 
lands with a gross crop value of $1.5 billion. 
Cumulative gross crop value on all Federal 
reclamation projects from 1906 through 1964 
totals $21.7 billion; nearly 70 percent of this 
value was recorded in the last 15 years. 

Small watershed projects of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, under Public Law 566, are 
making a definite contribution to the overall 
problem. Six hundred and thirty-five proj- 
ects are now authorized. Of these, 134 
projects are essentially completed and an- 
other 324 are under construction with some 
benefits already in evidence. When all 635 
projects are in operation benefits are ex- 
pected to reach more than $60 million an- 
nually. The Federal investment is estimated 
at about $650 million. 

What used to be considered as incidental 
benefits of water resource development proj- 
ects—water supply, low flow augmentation, 
and recreation—are gaining daily in impor- 
tance. The water supply crisis in the North- 
eastern States is only one example of the 
need to conserve and develop our water. In 
the drought of August 1963, over half the 
flow of the Ohio River at Cincinnati came 
from upstream flood control reservoirs. 
Dilution of water in our streams and rivers 
through low flow augmentation, according to 
U.S. Public Health Service experts, is essen- 
tial to insure adequate water quality even 
though full treatment of collectible wastes 
is achieved. 

It is written in Proverbs that “where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” We need 
people of vision now, and that need will in- 
crease. I have discussed briefly some of our 
accomplishments so far in developing our 
water resources. If we are to meet the needs 
of our exploding population and our ex- 
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panding economy we must accomplish far 
more in the immediate—not just the fore- 
seeable—future. Our flood control program 
is far from complete. In spite of the prog- 
ress which has been made, we still see hardly 
a year pass without devastating floods 
ravaging some areas of the country. The 
shadow of threat of floods hanging over 
many of our people and many of our indus- 
trial production facilities must be removed, 
imsofar as practicable, in the interest of the 
entire Nation. 

The waterway transportation system of 
the Nation, in spite of its already great con- 
tribution to our economy, is far from being 
either complete or adequate. Many of our 
channels and harbors need to be dredged to 
increase depths to accommodate modern, 
economic vessels. Much of our inland water- 
way system is obsolescent and needs to be 
modernized, and several vital links in that 
system are not even in existence. 

The report of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources, published 
January 30, 1961, showed that by the year 
2000 over 10,000 miles of previously im- 
proved waterways would need further im- 
provement, and that over 3,000 miles of new 
waterways would be needed. The most vital 
of the missing links in our inland waterway 
system which has not reached the construc- 
tion stage in connection of the Great Lakes 
with the Ohio-Mississippi River system and 
the Gulf of Mexico by means of putting only 
two links in the chain. Nearly 80 percent 
of this connecting waterway already exists, 
leaving only 120 miles of the Lake Erie-Ohio 
Canal and 253 miles of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee. 

These great projects, making possible the 
interchange by water of bulk commodities 
between the great industrial complexes, and 
tremendous quantities of bulk materials, of 
the Great Lakes region, the Ohio Valley, and 
the gulf would be vital to the basic in- 
dustries fundamental to economic growth. 
With the forecast of a 350 million popula- 
tion and a gross national product of $2 tril- 
lion by the year 2000, construction of this 
great connecting waterway is most urgent. 
It should be started now. The days lost can- 
not be regained. 

The reclamation program should be ex- 
pedited. With United States and world pop- 
ulation skyrocketing, our present embarrass- 
ment of riches in surplus food may well 
dwindle to a tragic shortage. Even today, 
when opponents of reclamation point to our 
surplus stocks of certain food and fiber they 
conveniently overlook the fact that irrigated 
lands for the most part produce crops not in 
surplus, and that irrigation in fact reduces 
surpluses by permitting land to be used for 
more valuable crops which are in no way 
surplus. 

The menace of pollution is increasing, in 
spite of valiant and in many cases success- 
ful efforts to combat it. Pollution renders 
water unfit for human and industrial use. 
It destroys our fish and wildlife resources, 
and ruins the recreational value of our 
streams. Efforts must be doubled and re- 
doubled to overcome this threat to our 
people. 

The continuation and intensification of 
planning for multiple-purpose river basin 
projects is essential. For example, we must 
continue the present trend of assigning more 
and more importance to increasing the op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation, which 
grows increasingly important to our physi- 
cal and mental health as the tensions of our 
complex industrial society multiply. We 
must also continue to strive for the preserva- 
tion of our fish and wildlife resources, and 
for the beautification of our country. Sound 
judgment, aided by enlightened public opin- 
ion, must be depended upon to make the 
best and most fruitful allocation of our 
water resources among the many purposes 
which they must serve. 
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I have tried to present a brief outline of 
our accomplishments in the past, and our 
needs for the future. I am confident that 
those needs can and will be met. I would not 
be frank with you, however, if I failed to 
mention certain proposed legislative and ex- 
ecutive action which in my firm opinion 
would endanger meeting those needs. 

The first, which I will discuss only briefly 
since I know that your association is alert to 
its menace, is the ever-recurring and now im- 
minent threat of tolls on our inland water- 
ways. The recommendation for imposition 
of a 2-cent-a-gallon fuel tax on shallow-draft 
vessels is again before the Congress. Its pro- 
ponents claim that this is a small and rea- 
sonable charge. Actually, it would increase 
fuel costs by 20 percent or more, which to me 
is not a negligible amount. Of even more 
importance, however, is the fact that its im- 
position, in the words of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1964, is “the first step toward the 
recovery of all waterway costs.” It is the 
camel's nose under the tent. It could, and in 
all probability would, ultimately result in the 
imposition of tolls high enough to destroy 
our inland navigation system. 

Further, if this 2-cent tax is enacted, in- 
dustry in its awareness that the traditional 
free waterway policy had been breached and, 
that ever-increasing charges could be ex- 
pected, would be most unlikely to make long 
range investments in riverside plants. I 
could go on at length but you are so familiar 
with the problem that I shall only state my 
conviction that the imposition of this or any 
other tax, toll, or user charge would reverse 
a sound policy dating from the earliest days 
of the Nation, would hamper and in some 
cases prevent the sound development of our 
water resources, would put the brakes on in- 
dustrial expansion and rehabilitation of de- 
pressed areas, and last but not least would 
create unnecessary and hazardous inflation- 
ary pressures. I pledge to you my unalterable 
opposition to any such proposals. 

The second problem which concerns me 
arises from the new criteria for evaluation 
of navigation benefits published by the Chief 
of Engineers in a letter of November 20, 1964. 
Much of this letter was sound and con- 
structive. However, it provided that in esti- 
mating the amount of traffic which would 
move over a considered waterway improve- 
ment there would be deducted from the total 
potential traffic the amount which would 
move by rail after the railroads adopted low, 
water-compelled rates. This, to me, is ex- 
tremely serious. 

From a practical standpoint, I do not see 
how anyone could guess how much the rail- 
roads would cut their rates if the waterway 
were constructed. Secondly, if through some 
crystal-ball gazing the traffic, left over after 
this theoretical rate was guessed at, were not 
enough for justification the project might 
never be built, the railroads would of course 
not lower their rates, and the people of the 
area and the country would be denied the 
opportunity for industrial development. 
There are of course many other factors in- 
volved, including the possibility that under 
these new criteria a much-needed multiple- 
purpose development depending on naviga- 
tion benefits for a significant part of its 
justification would never be built. 

I think that the Corps of Engineers’ tra- 
ditionally conservative estimates are com- 
mendable. For example, the corps justified 
canalization of the upper Mississippi in the 
1930’s on a traffic projection of 9 million 
tons a year as compared with actual traffic 
of 34 million tons in 1964, for the Illinois 
River the corps’ projection had been 7.5 mil- 
lion tons as compared to an actual 26.0 mil- 
lion tons in 1964, and for the Ohio River a 
projected 13 million tons as compared to over 
100 million in 1965. Their conscientious and 
possibly overconservative estimates have 
happily resulted in the fact that practically 
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all navigation projects built by them since 
1824 have been successful. However, I fear 
that application of the new criteria for 
estimating traffic would have a seriously re- 
actionary and possibly even crippling effect 
on the construction of the new waterways 
which the Nation needs. 

This fear is unhappily strengthened by the 
fact that under the provisions of the No- 
vember 20, 1964 letter not one navigation 
project has been favorably reported by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
It is my earnest hope that the corps will re- 
consider this critical problem and will at 
least defer its application until it has been 
able to solve the problem of the appropriate 
analysis of secondary benefits and other bene- 
fits properly considered under the provisions 
of Senate Document 97 and has developed 
acceptable data for consistent application of 
the cost basis in the evaluation of waterway 
transportation benefits. 
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Another threat to sound development of 
our water resources, in cooperation with 
local interest, lies in the bill (S. 2345) in- 
troduced in the last session of the Congress 
to change the name of the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Natural Re- 
sources and to transfer to it all matters per- 
taining to water resources, including the 
water resource functions of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the water pollution control activities of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Passage of this act would create an all- 
powerful water czar. The agencies con- 
cerned have developed their programs over 
many years. They know and understand 
the problems of the people interested in 
those programs, and they are quite properly 
responsive to their wishes and aspirations. 
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In one instance, that of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, the national defense would be 
weakened by the loss of what proved in 
World War II to have been an invaluable 
training ground for the Engineer officers 
whose great accomplishments were the envy 
of our allies and the despair of our enemies. 
I do not know if a serious effort will be made 
to enact this legislation. I do know that I 
shall exert my most serious efforts to prevent 
its enactment. 

I have attempted to give you a résumé of 
our past accomplishments and our future 
needs, and to point out some potentially ser- 
ious obstacles in the way of our meeting 
those needs. I am proud of our accomplish- 
ments; I am confident that we will (as we 
must) meet those needs; and I promise you 
my best and hardest efforts to overcome any 
and all obstacles, I assure you again of my 
firm support of the aims and objectives of 
your great organization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspAy, FEBRUARY 8, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., prefaced his prayer with this word 
of the Scriptures: Romans 8: 31: What 
shall we then say to these things? If 
God be for us, who can be against us? 


Eternal God, minister to us now with 
the promptings and persuasions of Thy 
spirit and give us the strength and cour- 
age to adventure to become worthy of 
what we seek and pray for. 

May there be removed from us every- 
thing that holds us back from a com- 
plete surrender to Thy ways and Thy 
Will. 

Let there be in us a new nativity of 
faith, hope, and charity and give us wise 
minds and hearts to help forward the 
time when there shall be no more war 
among nations and no more misery in 
our streets and we shall come to the 
aid of the poor and all who know the 
bitterness of want. 

Help our President and our leaders in 
these tangled and troubled days and may 
they find the right solution to every dif- 
ficult problem that will bring about 
world peace, righteousness, and justice. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, for the 
program for the balance of this week. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram will be as previously announced 
but with one exception. The contempt 
citations will not be brought up tomor- 
row but will be put down for a later date. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address the House for 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to announce 
that the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
will begin 2 weeks of hearings starting 
Monday, February 28, 1966, on HR. 
12341, the Demonstration Cities Act of 
1966, other housing and urban develop- 
ment legislation soon to be proposed by 
the administration, and other bills re- 
lating to housing. 

We will also hear testimony on HR. 
9256, the group medical practices fa- 
cilities bill. Questions on the hearings 
should be directed to Jim McEwan or 
Ken Burrows of the subcommittee staff, 
225-7054. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 11, I was absent because I 
was involuntarily held at O’Hare Air- 
port, Chicago, by a ground fog which 


made flying impossible for a return to 
Washington. Had I been able to be pres- 
ent for the vote on H.R. 12410, I would 
have voted “yea.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE HERBERT 
BONNER, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. W . Mr. Speaker, during 
the adjournment of the Congress we lost 
one of our dear and close friends, one of 
the ablest Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Herbert 
Bonner, of North Carolina, 

I met Herbert soon after I came to the 
Congress, and through the years I came 
to know him intimately. A man of real 
ability and industry, Herbert had that 
wonderful quality of balance and good 
judgment. Throughout the years he was 
a fine Member of Congress, contributing 
greatly to his district, his State, and his 
Nation. In recent years he has served as 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. In this capacity 
he showed to the country what he had 
long since showed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an ability to deal with peo- 
ple, with problems, and with the Con- 
gress. 

We can ill afford to lose his services, 
and he certainly will be missed. To his 
wife and other loved ones we extend our 
deepest sympathy. The country has lost 
a fine man and we have lost a dear 
friend. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. JACK HOOD 
VAUGHN AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
PEACE CORPS APPLAUDED 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
of the new Fourth Congressional District 
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of Georgia applauded the appointment of 
Mr. Jack Hood Vaughn as Director of the 
Peace Corps. I commend the President 
for selecting a man with such impressive 
qualifications for this formidable respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Vaughn came to the attention of 
our citizens before this appointment was 
made in an interesting way. In the 
Fourth District we have a strong Citizens 
Panel on International Relations. This 
alert and interested group of citizens, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Margaret 
Law, was organized in an effort to give 
citizens at the grassroots an opportunity 
to work closely with their Congressman 
and to develop wider knowledge and 
deeper understanding concerning our 
Nation’s relations with the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

They decided that a good place to begin 
would be through a study of Latin Amer- 
ica since it is nearest to us and in a real 
sense could present the greatest threat 
to our security or the greatest opportu- 
nity for neighborly and mutually bene- 
ficial relations. 

In searching for the ablest man in the 
country to talk with citizens about the 
promise and problems of our friends to 
the south they found that Mr. Vaughn 
was that man. He graciously accepted 
our invitation to spend Friday, February 
25, which we have designated Latin 
America Day in our district which is the 
eastern part of the Atlanta area. 

The fact that he moves from his post as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs to his new one makes us 
feel doubly fortunate to have him with 
us. 


BANK MERGER ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 708, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 708 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12173) to establish a procedure for the re- 
view of proposed bank mergers so as to 
eliminate the necessity for the dissolution 
of merged banks, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
four hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. After the passage of the bill 
(H.R. 12173), it shall be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill (S. 1698) 
and to insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 12173 as passed by the 
House. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH], and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the famous and 
very controversial amendment and re- 
vision of the bank holding company law. 
It has been the subject of a great deal 
of controversy both in the House and 
between the two committees in the House 
and in the Senate and also between the 
various and sundry agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that have something to do with 
the control of banks. 

It is quite unusual, I would say, that 
as the result of consultation, hearings 
and a little give and take here and yonder 
on every side that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has reached a 
conclusion and has presented a bill that 
is practically without controversy—a 
very unusual situation I would say. I 
might add it is a situation which illus- 
trates the processes of legislation at its 
best—when the people holding diverging 
views may get together and discuss and 
consider the viewpoints of all who have 
an interest in the matter and reach a 
conclusion that meets with general and 
almost unanimous approval. 

Now this is a very complicated situa- 
tion. We have had bank mergers going 
on and we have a bank merger law. Dur- 
ing the course of it some mergers have 
occurred that have received the disap- 
proval, I might say, of the Department 
of Justice. The matter arose primarily 
out of certain bank mergers which, after 
they had occurred, the Department of 
Justice entered antitrust suits against 
six banks, 

Now there had been a decision in Phil- 
adelphia which imposed an overlaying 
on the ordinary oversight and control by 
the agencies that ordinarily have regu- 
latory control of the banks, that is the 
Federal Reserve Board and the FDIC 
and the Comptroller’s Office of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The Department of Justice was insist- 
ing that those banks that had been con- 
solidated already and which they 
claimed were in violation of the anti- 
trust laws should dissolve and un- 
scramble the eggs after it all happened. 
That raised a great deal of controversy 
and a great deal of confusion. 

As an ultimate result, they have gotten 
together and agreed upon the bill which 
is here presented today—the effect of 
which would be, so far as the question of 
banking monopoly is concerned, the De- 
partment of Justice would still have 
jurisdiction. 

In all the other cases of violation of 
antitrust laws; that is, alleged violations, 
the Department of Justice after the 
Comptroller’s Office and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank agreed to a merger of two or 
more banks, then within 30 days the De- 
partment of Justice must proceed, if they 
intend to proceed, against them instead 
of waiting until after the thing has hap- 
pened and the eggs have gotten scram- 
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bled and then coming in and bringing a 
suit. That relieves that kind of situa- 
tion to a considerable extent. 

Now practically all these warring fac- 
tions have agreed to that situation. That 
is the real important part of the bill. 

There is a question as to the banks 
that are already consolidated. Six banks 
fell in that classification, three of which 
had consolidated and gone into busi- 
ness together. The eggs were scrambled. 
But they consolidated before the Phil- 
adelphia decision declaring the merger 
not in order. 

There were three that went on after 
the Philadelphia decision had been 
made. 

Some wanted to exempt all six of the 
banks, but as a compromise an agree- 
ment was reached that the banks which 
had acted in good faith before the Phil- 
adelphia decision should be exempt from 
prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the other three would have to 
comply with the requirements. 

That is the main thing about the bill 
except this: The bill undertakes to clar- 
ify and limit the conditions under which 
banks may consolidate, with the author- 
ity always of the usual banking control 
agencies, such as the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the FDIC. With those ex- 
ceptions, I think that is about what has 
happened in relation to this bill. As I 
have said, after all the controversy that 
has taken place over this matter during 
the last couple of years, it seems to me 
that the measure provides a very fine 
solution of the whole difficulty. 

I had one little personal reservation 
about the bill, but I think we have to 
take the bitter with the sweet and stand 
by the compromise at which the two 
committees have arrived. 

The provision which provides that 
after the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller's Office and the FDIC have 
all examined the situation in which a 
merger is desired and have all agreed 
upon it, the Department of Justice might, 
within 30 days, notify them that they 
were going to bring a suit seems to me 
to place an unnecessary veto over the 
other three Federal agencies who nor- 
mally have control of matters regulating 
banks. It is hardly likely that any bank 
that has had all of the authority given 
to them by the normal agencies for bank 
control, if it receives notice or had a suit 
brought against it by the Department of 
Justice, would proceed. So it seems to 
me that that provision is more or less of 
a veto power on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice over all bank mergers. 

However, the bill does provide a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances under which 
the Department of Justice would be per- 
mitted to proceed with a suit to prevent 
a merger. 

It boils down largely to a question of 
the Department of Justice, under the 
act, being required to use these stand- 
ards when the main consideration is the 
convenience and the necessity in the 
community. The only authority that 
would be left to fix standards by the 
Department of Justice would be the 
monopoly provision of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. If it is a question of creating 
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@ monopoly under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, then the Department of Jus- 
tice may proceed. Otherwise they must 
proceed under the question of the con- 
venience and necessity of the commu- 
nity. 

Under all the circumstances, and con- 
sidering the fine job which the Banking 
and Currency Committee has done in 
bringing this measure to a point where 
it can be accepted by nearly everyone, 
I would hope that the bill would pass in 
its present form, and that we let it go 
to the Senate where, I am informed, the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate will probably accept it as it is. 

Under those circumstances I very 
much hope that the bill will pass in the 
form in which the committee has recom- 
mended it. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 


gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


BANK MERGER ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMITH of California. I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 708 pro- 
vides an open rule, with 4 hours of de- 
bate, for the consideration of H.R. 12173, 
the Bank Merger Act amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a controver- 
sial subject for some period of time. It 
would appear, however, that in some 
manner, the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee now see eye to eye on the solu- 
tion, which is presented here in H.R. 
12173. Some six members of the com- 
mittee have expressed separate views in 
the report. The committee vote approv- 
ing the measure is reported as having 
been 30 to 2. 

H. R. 12173 will: 

First. Establish a standard for use in 
considering all future mergers, to be used 
by the supervisorial agencies—the De- 
partment of Justice, and the courts. 
These are somewhat more strict than 
those presently embodied in the Bank 
Merger Act. They add to the traditional 
standard of a lessening of competition 
concept of convenience and needs of the 
community served. It will postpone con- 
summation of mergers hereafter ap- 
proved for 30 days to give the Depart- 
ment of Justice an opportunity to en- 
join it. It exempts mergers consum- 
mated under the new standard from at- 
tack under antitrust laws, except the 
monopoly provisions of section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 

Second. It will exempt from all pro- 
visions, except section 2, mergers con- 
summated before June 17, 1963, including 
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the three pre-Philadelphia mergers now 
in court. 

Third. It will exempt from all pro- 
visions except section 2, mergers consum- 
mated after June 16, 1953, and before en- 
actment of H.R. 12173, except mergers 
against which antitrust suits had been 
brought before such enactment. 

Fourth. It will require the court to use 
the new standards of the bill in all cases 
instituted before June 16, 1963, and be- 
fore enactment, including the three post- 
Philadelphia cases now pending. 

Since enactment of the bank merger 
law by Congress in 1960, there have been 
more than 2,200 such mergers in this 
country. Some of these have been 
clouded by a 1963 Supreme Court decision 
that banks are subject to the antitrust 
laws. The Justice Department has chal- 
lenged in the courts six of the larger of 
these mergers. 

The bill would permit bank mergers 
which substantially lessen competition, 
or tend to create a monopoly or which are 
in restraint of trade, provided— 

The anticompetitive effects of the proposed 
transaction are clearly outweighed in the 
public interest by the probable effect of the 
transaction in meeting the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served. 


These guidelines are directed not only 
against monopolies but are also designed 
for the protection of depositors. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objections 
to the rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps I should with- 
hold this question until the bill is in the 
Committee of the Whole and some mem- 
ber of the committee is on the floor to 
answer. I cannot help but wonder if 
this bill will prevent some of the bank 
failures that we have been having in 
this day of highly touted prosperity. 
We have had an unusual number of bank 
failures in the last couple of years, led 
by, if I am correctly informed, the State 
of Texas in numbers. Again, I wonder 
if this bill will have any ameliorating 
effect upon the number of bank failures 
we are seeing while we are supposed to 
be wallowing so deeply in prosperity. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will say 
I do not know if this legislation will help, 
but I share the gentleman’s concern over 
the number of bank failures that we 
have had in recent years. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
a of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 12] 

Andrews, Dorn Pelly 

N. Dak. Dowdy Pool 
Ashbrook Ellsworth Powell 
Baldwin Flynt Resnick 
Berry Fuqua Rhodes, Ariz 
Blatnik Gibbons Roudebush 
Bow Grabowski Roybal 
Brademas Harvey, Ind Scott 
Broomfield cks Selden 
Buchanan King, Calif. Springer 
Cabell Martin, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Cahill Martin, Nebr. Thomas 
Curtis Matsunaga Thomson, Wis 
Diggs Mink ‘oll 
Dingell Passman Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ane under the call were dispensed 
with. 


BANK MERGER ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12173) to establish a 
procedure for the review of proposed 
bank mergers so as to eliminate the ne- 
cessity of the dissolution of merged 
banks, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12173, with 
Mr. Bocas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL] will be recognized for 2 hours. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has before it 
today H.R. 12173, amendments to the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960. This bill was 
introduced on January 19 of this year 
after long and careful consideration of 
various proposals by both the Domestic 
Finance Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and by the full 
committee. 

It is a workable piece of legislation, 
designed to preserve the application of 
the antitrust laws to bank mergers. This 
fact alone warrants support for the bill. 

The major purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide a single standard for the approval 
and adjudication of bank mergers prior 
to their consummation. Thus the bill 
avoids the difficulties of unscrambling 
bank assets. Under the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960 the bank supervisory agen- 
cies approved bank mergers on the basis 
of one standard and the Justice Depart- 
ment was free to attack these same 
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mergers under the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Antitrust Acts. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Philadelphia 
National Bank case in June of 1963 held 
that the Bank Merger Act of 1960 did not 
preclude the application of the anti- 
trust laws to bank mergers. The banking 
agencies and the courts continued to act 
under distinct statutory authority. A 
majority of your committee felt that the 
law should provide a single standard to 
Ld applied by the agencies and the courts 
alike. 

This is exactly what this bill does. The 
single standard that the bill establishes 
is found in paragraph 5(B). This stand- 
ard gives primary emphasis to the com- 
petitive factors in bank merger cases. It 
allows the competitive factor to be over- 
ridden only in those cases where it is 
established by the proponents of the 
merger that the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served by the 
merger clearly outweighs in the public 
interest the resulting diminution of com- 
petition. It should be clearly noted that 
the burden of establishing such con- 
venience and needs” is on the banks seek- 
ing to merge; and when we say clearly 
outweighed we mean outweighed by the 
preponderance of the evidence. 

H.R. 12173 also establishes a 30-day 
statute of limitations on the Department 
of Justice for bringing antitrust actions 
after a merger application has been ap- 
proved by one of the banking agencies. 
However, this statute of limitations does 
not affect the application of section 2 of 
the Sherman Act, the antimonopoly 
provision, to such mergers. Further- 
more, it should be noted that the bill pro- 
vides that if an antitrust action is 
brought within the period the banks are 
enjoined from merging pending disposi- 
tion of the suit unless the court orders 
otherwise. Here again the burden of 
proving that the merger should be con- 
summated prior to the completion of the 
suit is on the banks. 

The provision of the bill applying a 
statute of limitations to antitrust 
prosecution of bank mergers is carefully 
worded to make it abundantly clear that 
merged banks are not exempted from 
complying with the antitrust laws. Fur- 
thermore, the merger itself remains sub- 
ject to section 2 of the Sherman Act, the 
antimonopoly provision, and is exempted 
from antitrust attack only to the extent 
that such prosecution would rest on the 
ground that the merger “alone and of it- 
self constituted a violation of any anti- 
trust laws.” 

This bill would also exempt from all 
antimerger provisions of the antitrust 
laws, except section 2 of the Sherman 
Act, mergers consummated before June 
17, 1963, the date of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank decision, including the three 
“pre-Philadelphia case” mergers now in 
the courts. These involve the Manufac- 
turers Hanover merger case in New York, 
the Continental case in Chicago, and the 
Lexington, Ky., bank merger case. 

This bill would also exempt from anti- 
trust prosecution, except for section 2 
of the Sherman Act, mergers consum- 
mated after June 16, 1963, and before 
enactment of this bill, except mergers 
against which antitrust suits had been 
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brought before such enactment. In the 
case of these pending suits brought after 
the Philadelphia National Bank case de- 
cision, this bill would require the courts 
to use the new standard set forth in this 
bill in deciding whether these mergers 
should be approved. 

In addition, H.R. 12173 states that 
banks whose prior merger applications 
have been abandoned or judicially 
blocked as a result of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opposition may make new appli- 
cations without prejudice. These appli- 
cations would be considered in the light 
of the standard established in this bill. 

This bill also permits the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies, as well as any 
State banking agency having jurisdic- 
tion over the merging banks to intervene 
as a matter of right and be represented 
by counsel in any antitrust action 
brought by the Justice Department 
against a bank merger. 

Finally, this bill provides for a de 
novo review by the courts in any bank 
merger case where the Justice Depart- 
ment has challenged a bank merger after 
the merger has been approved by the ap- 
propriate bank supervisory agency. 

The key question involved in consid- 
eration of this piece of legislation is, 
“How does this bill affect the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws as they apply 
to bank mergers?” 

The answer is that it retains the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to bank 
mergers with the stated very limited ex- 
ception found in paragraph (5)(B). 
This exception provides that where the 
proponents of the challenged bank 
merger can positively and without ques- 
tion show that the diminution of com- 
petition resulting from the proposed 
merger are clearly outweighed in the 
public interest by the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served 
then, and only then, can the merger be 
approved. This is intended to provide a 
heavy burden for the proponents of the 
bank merger to bear. 

It also should be pointed out that this 
strict standard must be applied by the 
bank supervisory agencies as well as by 
the courts. This is an important and 
positive change from the 1960 act stand- 
ard. Under that act the bank super- 
visory agencies could approve a bank 
merger even though it clearly had anti- 
competitive effects, since under the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960 the competitive fac- 
tor was only one of seven factors to be 
considered by the bank supervisory 
agencies. 

This bill, in contrast, makes the com- 
petitive factor preeminent. And the 
competitive standard to be applied is 
clearly that of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. In fact the language of paragraph 
5 of the bill is taken directly from the 
language of sections 1 and 2 of the Sher- 
man Act and section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, and intentionally so. 

Your committee believes that the court 
should recognize the language and apply 
it accordingly. Any exceptions to the ap- 
plication of antitrust standards should 
indeed be rare. 

I would like to emphasize again that, 
as far as the bank supervisory agencies 
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are concerned, the standard established 
under this bill is a stricter standard for 
approving mergers than that in the 1960 
act. Under this legislation competition 
is preeminent. Under the 1960 act com- 
petition was only one of seven factors 
to be considered by the bank supervisory 
agencies, 

Now, it is important to understand 
that the whole purpose of the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960 was to make bank 
mergers more difficult rather than eas- 
ier. This statute was a result of 6 years 
of work by committees of both Houses 
of Congress to arrive at a regulatory 
scheme which would slow down the rapid 
pace of bank mergers which took place 
between 1950 and 1960. In this 10-year 
period, over 1,500 bank mergers oc- 
curred. 

During the hearings on the bill before 
you today, it was brought out that al- 
though the clear purpose of the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960 was to make bank 
mergers more difficult rather than eas- 
ier, the three Federal bank supervisory 
agencies approved well over 90 percent 
of all bank merger applications. In 
other words, the congressional intent of 
the Bank Merger Act was not fulfilled 
in the administration of that act. 

A principal purpose of H.R. 12173 is to 
emphasize more strongly than ever Con- 
gress intent that the bank supervisory 
agencies must enforce bank merger laws 
in such a way as to preserve effective 
competition and to stop the trend to- 
ward ever-increasing concentration in 
commercial banking. It should be made 
very clear that there is no intent on the 
part of the committee to change the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws as they 
apply to bank mergers. If the commit- 
tee had wanted to do this, it would sim- 
ply have exempted bank mergers from 
the application of the antitrust laws. 

This, of course, is not what this bill 
does. This bill is intended to have the 
effect of making the bank supervisory 
agencies give substantially more empha- 
sis to the antitrust standards in deter- 
mining the competitive effects of a 
merger than they did under the 1960 
law, so that the trend toward ever- 
larger numbers of bank mergers and 
ever-increasing concentration in the 
banking industry will not continue. 

Another important section of this bill 
is that dealing with the exemption of 
previously consummated bank mergers 
from Justice Department action, as well 
as judgments already granted under the 
antitrust laws. This was a difficult prob- 
lem for your committee. The bank 
mergers involved can be separated into 
three groups. One group consists of 
three merger cases brought by the Jus- 
tice Department attacking mergers un- 
der the Clayton and Sherman Acts prior 
to the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Philadelphia National Bank case on 
June 17, 1963. The second group in- 
volved three antitrust actions brought 
against bank mergers consummated sub- 
sequent to the Philadelphia National 
Bank case decision in June of 1963. The 
third group involves bank mergers, over 
700 since the 1960 act was passed and a 
total of 2,200 since 1950, which to date 
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have not been attacked by the Justice 
Department under the antitrust laws. 
These latter cases under present law are 
subject to such attack. 

A majority of your committee felt that 
the three cases which were brought prior 
to the Philadelphia National Bank case 
should be granted exemption from fur- 
ther action by the Justice Department. 
The belief was that equity demanded fur- 
ther exemption of these mergers from 
prosecution because there was doubt 
prior to the Philadelphia case as to 
whether the antitrust laws applied to 
banks. 

On the other hand, the three cases 
which the Justice Department brought 
against bank mergers consummated sub- 
sequent to the decision in the Philadel- 
phia National Bank case did not have the 
same equitable claim since the banks in- 
volved in these cases were clearly on 
notice after the Supreme Court spoke 
that the antitrust laws would apply to 
their mergers. Therefore, your commit- 
tee provided that in these three cases the 
courts before whom these cases are cur- 
rently pending should apply the standard 
established by this bill. 

Furthermore, it was felt by a majority 
of your committee that since the other 
2,200 mergers have long since been con- 
summated it would be unfair to the 
banks, their depositors, and the public at 
large to subject them to the possibility of 
dissolution of the merger long after the 
merger was consummated. Therefore, 
exemption from attack on these mergers 
was also provided, except for a suit under 
section 2 of the Sherman Act. 

In his testimony before the committee, 
the Attorney General indicated that the 
Department of Justice had no intention 
of bringing antitrust action against such 
mergers. 

In addition, it was felt that any bank 
mergers which were abandoned or judi- 
cially blocked previously as a result of the 
Attorney General’s opposition should be 
allowed to make new application without 
prejudice in the light of the new standard 
for approving bank mergers proposed in 
this bill. The intention here was simply 
to provide equitable relief to any appli- 
cants that may have felt unfairly treated 
because of the previous uncertainties and 
confusion resulting from application of 
the 1960 act and the antitrust laws. 
There was no intent on the part of your 
committee to imply or suggest that any 
substantative change in antitrust laws 
had been made. 

Another important feature of this leg- 
islation is that it provides for de novo 
review in Federal court for any Federal 
bank supervisory agency approval of a 
bank merger if the Department of Justice 
brings an antitrust action against such 
amerger. The intent here is to have the 
court completely and on its own make a 
determination as to whether the chal- 
lenged bank merger should be approved 
under the standard set forth in para- 
graph (5)(B) of the bill. The court is 
not to give any special weight to the de- 
termination of the bank supervisory 
agency on this issue, but is to independ- 
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ently make a judgment as to whether the 
merger should be approved on the basis 
of the evidence presented to the court. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted here 
to set forth what H.R. 12173 is intended 
to accomplish in establishing a single 
standard by which bank mergers may be 
approved under the Bank Merger Act. 

However, before yielding the floor on 
this matter the House should understand 
that this complex problem is once again 
before us not because of any failure on 
the part of the Congress. The Bank 
Merger Act of 1960 was a clear and un- 
equivocal statement of congressional in- 
tent—that intent was to stop the bank 
merger movement and to eliminate in- 
creasing concentration in the banking 
industry. The Federal banking agen- 
cies have failed to carry out this man- 
date. Since 1960, concentration in bank- 
ing has increased—the pace of bank 
mergers has continued virtually un- 
checked. Thus, Congress once again is 
called upon to act to do the job it had 
previously delegated to the banking 
agencies. 

The thorough hearings held by your 
committee on this bill fully document 
this laxity of enforcement of the laws by 
the three Federal banking agencies. 
None of these agencies receives its 
moneys from Congress. None of these 
agencies is subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office. In fact two 
of these agencies—the FDIC and the 
Comptroller—obtain their income from 
levies on the banks; the other—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—lives off the income 
from its portfolio of Treasury bonds and 
notes. Thus, while each of these agen- 
cies is a creature of the Congress they 
are not subject to the will of Congress 
in the expenditure of public funds. No 
Member of this House would advocate 
that the ICC be supported by the rail- 
roads or that the SEC receive its appro- 
priations from stock exchanges. Such 
@ system would be unthinkable. Yet 
this is the privileged position the banks 
enjoy under the friendly and paternal- 
istic supervision of the banking agencies. 
Pending before your committee are sev- 
eral legislative proposals designed to re- 
organize those agencies—to consolidate 
their activities, to improve their per- 
formance, and provide for a single Fed- 
eral interpretation of our banking laws. 
Under the present inadequate system 
each of the agencies may have a differ- 
ent interpretation of the same legislative 
language and frequently do. Thus, at 
the present time a State bank subject to 
the regulation of Federal Reserve Board, 
and a national bank, subject to the su- 
pervision of the Comptroller’s office, both 
banks subject to the same statutory con- 
trols, will nevertheless be required to 
comply with different standards. This 
is clearly an intolerable situation. In 
the course of the current session I feel 
certain that your committee will bring a 
bill to the floor of this House to correct 
these deficiencies. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bank merger bill, and I would like to an- 
swer some charges that have been made 
as to its effect on the antitrust laws and 
other related allegations. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the bill 
has been explained sufficiently by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], quite fully as to 
the context of the bill. 

H.R. 12173 does not attempt to make 
bank mergers easier by rewriting the 
antitrust laws; it would not automat- 
ically contribute to an intensely con- 
centrated and less competitive banking 
system; nor does it pose an insurmount- 
able problem for the courts. 

The bill reaffirms, by establishing a 
clear set of standards, what the Con- 
gress sought to do 6 years ago. These 
standards are not essentially different 
from the criteria set up in the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. Under the latter 
act, the banking agencies must weigh 
the competitive impact in relation to six 
banking factors in arriving at an ulti- 
mate decision to approve or reject a 
merger application. The banking agen- 
cies, however, were to have the final say 
in a merger case. H.R. 12173 estab- 
lishes basically the same ground rules, 
but it more precisely states the condi- 
tions under which the banking agencies 
may approve a merger that is opposed 
by the Department of Justice. Further- 
more, the bill gives the courts clear 
guidelines for weighing banking factors 
against competitive factors. 

There are very good reasons for giv- 
ing the banking agencies more of a say 
in merger cases than is accorded some 
other businesses. Through the proc- 
esses of chartering, regulation, and ex- 
amination, exercised by 3 Federal 
agencies and by 50 State authorities, 
bank competition is controlled on a 
continuing basis by those who have a 
broad working knowledge of the indus- 
try. And, unlike other regulated indus- 
tries, these banking agencies do take 
into account the effect on competition as 
part of their normal consideration of 
merger applications. The Justice De- 
partment and the courts are not experts 
in banking because they do not have to 
be under today’s narrow definition of 
bank merger transactions—which raises 
a question as to whether the strict ap- 
plication of antitrust laws cannot some- 
time, in fact, have a detrimental effect 
on a community. 

Let us take, for example, the instance 
of a town having three banks, two of 
which are strong, aggressive, well-man- 
aged, and properly servicing the commu- 
nity. The other one is poorly run, has 
little prospect for adequate management 
succession, is not making the loans it 
should and, in short, is a declining in- 
stitution. In this situation the third 
bank is a detriment to the community. 
Now if it merged with one of the other 
two banks there would quite obviously 
be a reduction in competition if one plays 
the game strictly by number. A strict 
interpretation of the antitrust laws 
might simply perpetuate a substandard 
financial condition. On the other hand, 
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the community would stand to gain sig- 
nificantly since the remaining two banks 
could better serve its economic needs. 

I am rather dubious about the sacro- 
sanct position that has been given to our 
antitrust laws, to the virtual exclusion 
of all other considerations. The anti- 
trust laws were passed to make sure that 
competition in business and industry 
would not be eliminated by a few giant 
concerns in any given field. I would be 
the first to argue that these laws have 
helped the United States develop the 
most competitive and well-balanced 
economy in the world. But I would also 
point out that they have been given an 
aura of constitutionality which elevates 
the antitrust laws to a pedestal not in- 
tended for them, admitting of no addi- 
tional factors which, too, might benefit 
the economy. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 12173, the 
banking agencies would still be faced 
with the task of proving, to the Justice 
Department and to the courts, that the 
convenience and needs of a community 
are paramount to the effect on competi- 
tion. If we accept the fact that occasion- 
ally this may be necessary and desirable, 
and considering the tedious route which 
must be taken to prove the point, I fail 
to see how this bill will lead to a rash 
of bank merger approvals. 

The contention that undue concen- 
tration of banking would result from en- 
actment of this bill can be argued ad in- 
finitum. I venture to say that most of 
the economic studies upon which the 
opponents draw are concerned more 
with the question of branching as it may 
affect the cost and scope of services 
rather than the consolidation of banking 
power in a few institutions. Any large- 
scale move toward such concentration, 
however, would still be prevented under 
H.R. 12173 because both the banking 
agencies and the Justice Department are 
charged with seeing that it does not 
happen. Yet “free and open competi- 
tion” does produce some casualties and 
I, for one, believe the banking system 
ought to absorb them whenever possible 
instead of letting depositors and the 
community suffer the consequences. 

Let me reemphasize that the bill would 
not allow under any circumstances the 
approval of any merger which would 
violate section 2 of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. This is a complete deterrent 
to mergers which would have a monopo- 
listic effect and rightly preserves that 
element of antitrust law which must 
never be breached. 

One new element of H.R. 12173 which 
has hardly been mentioned in the debate 
is the provision for premerger notifica- 
tion to the Department of Justice. Here- 
tofore, the banking agencies would re- 
quest an advisory opinion from Justice 
but could then approve a merger for im- 
mediate consummation. H.R. 12173 
would hold up the consummation of a 
merger for 30 days in order to give Justice 
an opportunity to bring suit. Premerger 
notification has been sought in some 
quarters for many years and H.R. 12173 
would grant it. A 30-day period will 
provide ample time for the Department 
to decide whether to contest a merger 
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and it is 30 days more than the Justice 
Department has under existing law. 

Finally, I wish to comment briefly on 
the charge that courts will not be able 
to effectively assess the banking stand- 
ards in judicial review of a merger. 
This is a subjective admission of defi- 
ciency either on the part of the courts or 
on the banking agencies. Wherever di- 
rected, it is not worthy of acceptance. 
If the courts can accept legal evidence 
about banking from the Justice Depart- 
ment they certainly can accept banking 
evidence about banking from the banking 
agencies. Courts have the responsibility 
for reviewing all facets of our laws, not 
just the antitrust components, and the 
expertise and honesty of one should be 
presumed to be equal to that of the other. 

Mr. Chairman, if legislation is the art 
of compromise, and I believe it is, then 
the pending bill is a classic example of 
the art. 

Members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee have subjected the 
measure to long and searching study. 
Indeed, the committee has worked 
harder and longer on this bill than on 
any other in the 89th Congress. 

It is no secret that these labors were 
marked by strong and spirited disagree- 
ment within the committee. All mem- 
bers sought the same objective: a fair 
and efficient procedure for regulating 
bank mergers in the public interest. 
The differences involved the approach 
to be taken to this goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that every 
Member of this body can take pride and 
find reassurance in the fact that the 
committee persisted in its deliberations, 
reasoned together, and resolved its dif- 
ferences in the spirit of constructive 
compromise. How well they succeeded 
is evidenced by the near-unanimous vote 
which brought the bill to the floor. 

The measure warrants our support on 
its merits. It is sound, progressive legis- 
lation. It is the work of colleagues who 
are eminently knowledgeable and expert 
in the banking field. Mr. Chairman, a 
vote for this bill will be more than a 
vote for needed legislation; it will also 
reaffirm our confidence in the delibera- 
tive process which is one of the great 
and enduring traditions of this House. 

I firmly support passage of this 
measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill I am sure will be approved by an 
overwhelming vote of the Committee of 
the Whole and of the House. I think it 
is a good bill and it deserves our support. 

I daresay if a large segment of the 
banking profession in 1960 when we 
passed the Bank Merger Act had been a 
little more willing to compromise and 
showed more foresight, this legislation 
probably would have never been neces- 
sary and much of the litigation that en- 
sued after the enactment of the 1960 act 
would have been avoided. 
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What we are seeking to do here now is 
to do what we should have done then; 
and to avoid further litigation to the 
extent that it is possible, and to avoid 
further differences of opinion between 
the various agencies that have jurisdic- 
tion in matters of this kind. 

There is no attempt, of course, to get 
any of the agencies to give up their in- 
dependent judgment or the exercise of 
their own discretion as it is brought to 
bear upon the facts of any particular 
case. But there is an attempt here and 
I think it is a successful attempt to lay 
down certain uniform standards—that 
they should all follow in arriving at their 
independent opinions. 

I want to stress the fact that at no 
time has the Department of Justice been 
a supervising or a regulating agency so 
far as the banks are concerned. Nor do 
we seek by this legislation to put it in the 
position of a regulating or a supervisory 
agency in the usual sense of those terms. 
We would continue the Department of 
Justice, as it has always been intended to 
be, as the attorney for the people, as the 
attorney for the Government of the 
United States. The defect in the origi- 
nal Bank Merger Act was that instead of 
asking the Department of Justice to re- 
view and give its opinion on all of the 
banking factors that may be concerned 
in a proposed merger, at the instance of 
the banking fraternity, we limited that 
Department’s opinion solely to the com- 
petitive factors. So the result was that 
whereas the agencies, taking into ac- 
count all of the factors would arrive at 
an opinion that a merger was proper and 
should be approved, the Department of 
Justice, limited as it was as to its opin- 
ion, and the facts that it must take into 
account in arriving at its opinion, look- 
ing solely at the competitive factors, re- 
ported many times that the merger was 
bad because the competitive factors in- 
volved indicated a diminution of com- 
petition, and therefore a violation of the 
Clayton Act or of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. 

In many of the cases, if not all of the 
cases, that thus far have reached the 
courts and have been tried, the Depart- 
ment of Justice view, narrowed to the 
sole matters of competition, has been 
sustained by the courts. 

If in the first instance, as is done here 
now, they had been required to take into 
account all of the factors, very few, if 
not most, of the cases that were brought 
would not have been brought, and if the 
court then had a right to determine the 
case in each instance that was before it 
on the basis of all the banking factors as 
well as competition, I have no doubt that 
many, if not all, of the decisions would 
have been contrary to the result as 
announced by the court. 

So what we do now is say that all of 
these agencies shall take into account 
the same standards, the same factors, 
and arrive at their conclusion, and in 
reviewing what the agencies have done, 
before determining whether or not the 
Department of Justice will take any of 
those matters to the court, the Depart- 
of Justice will also review all of the fac- 
tors and determine whether or not on 
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the whole case the matter should be 
brought to the court in order to prevent 
a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
or the Clayton Act. 

In that connection there may be an 
amendment offered which will seek to 
stirke out section 7(d) of the bill. Sec- 
tion 7(d) of this bill would permit the 
regulatory agencies, both Federal and 
State, if the State is involved—if there 
be a State bank involved in the merger, 
or even a national bank, for that mat- 
ter, and the State authorities feel that 
there is something wrong about the pro- 
posed merger—section 7(d) would per- 
mit those regulatory agencies to come 
into court and be made a party and be 
heard for or against the proposed 
merger. 

There is some objection raised to that 
section because under the law as we know 
it, generally speaking, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is the attorney for the Government 
and represents all of the departments of 
the Government, and therefore the At- 
torney General should not be opposed 
by another agency of Government or its 
counsel. So the argument runs in favor 
of taking section 7(d) out of the bill. 

I want to direct the attention of the 
committee to the fact that it is neces- 
sary and essential that these agencies 
be permitted to come before the court 
and give their views pro or con and 
their testimony pro or con, despite the 
fact that theoretically they would be in 
opposition, or counsel would be in op- 
position to the position taken by the 
Attorney General. If we do not permit 
them to come in as parties, in many of 
these cases they will be required to come 
in as witnesses. It is much better to 
have them come in and open their files 
to the court as a party to the proceed- 
ing with their own counsel, so that the 
pros and cons of the situation may be 
fully and fairly presented, not by the 
Department of Justice alone, which will 
be seeking to stop a merger, but also by 
those who are in support of the merger. 
They should all be given a fair and full 
opportunity to present their case. 

If, as may happen, a State supervisory 
agency takes the position that the De- 
partment of Justice is right, it should be 
permitted to come in and be heard, to 
make a case in favor of the merger. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BROCK]. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no question that the bill now 
before us goes a long way toward clearing 
up the confusion and chaos which now 
surrounds the whole field of bank merg- 
ers. Congress, in passing the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960, attempted to make 
its views clear that bank mergers should 
be weighed in terms of both banking 
factors and competitive factors with no 
single factor being the sole determinant 
of a merger’s merits. However, the Su- 
preme Court, in applying the Clayton and 
Sherman antitrust statutes, limited its 
consideration to one factor alone, that of 
competition. 

There was little wonder that the bank- 
ing industry was confused. Banks com- 
plied with the Bank Merger Act only to 
find that the courts were not judging the 
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mergers on the same basis as the super- 
visory agencies. Consequently, two sets 
of standards were being used. 

This bill establishes once and for all a 
clear set of guidelines which the banks, 
the bank supervisory agencies, the Justice 
Department and the courts can follow in 
considering the question of bank mergers. 
It seems to me that uniform ground rules 
of this type are clearly in the public in- 
terest. In so doing, I also believe we have 
simplified, clarified, and strengthened 
present antitrust legislation. 

At the same time, those banks which 
merged under the law of the land should 
not be split up now because the Supreme 
Court saw fit to change the ground rules. 
Under the Supreme Court ruling on the 
Philadelphia case in 1963, the Justice De- 
partment could challenge all bank merg- 
ers consummated since 1950 when the 
Clayton Act was amended. These merg- 
ers number more than 2,000. 

Therefore, I am particularly pleased to 
see that the bill contains a provision im- 
munizing mergers which took place be- 
fore 1963 from further prosecution by the 
Justice Department. To do otherwise— 
to permit prosecution under new ground 
rules—would be completely foreign to the 
sense of fair play entrenched in American 
society. For those consummated subse- 
quent to the Philadelphia case, we simply 
provide they shall be adjudged using the 
clarified standards of this bill. 

The problem of bank mergers has been 
considered from every angle since the 
Clayton Act was amended in 1950. This 
bill, which considers both competitive 
and banking factors, offers the best pro- 
cedure to protect the interest, needs, and 
conveniences of the public. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12173, amendments to 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960. This leg- 
islation has been controversial. It has 
generated strong feeling within the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
among various agencies of the execu- 
tive branch, and among different seg- 
ments of the banking industry, as well 
as the public at large. 

The principal problem, which has 
caused the greatest difficulty, is the ex- 
tent to which the antitrust laws should 
apply to bank mergers. I have sought 
to develop a standard which would satis- 
fy to the greatest extent possible all par- 
ties concerned and, at the same time, 
maintain in force the application of the 
antitrust laws to bank mergers. I think 
your committee has succeeded in fulfill- 
ing this objective. 

The result of this effort is the language 
in paragraph (5)(B) of the bill before 
you today. It is substantially identical 
with the language I drafted and sent to 
the Attorney General on October 20, 
1965—see House Report 1221, January 
24, 1966, pages 11-12. 

It would be well to examine carefully 
the language in paragraph (5)(B) of 
H.R. 12173. The first thing that a care- 
ful examination of the language shows 
is that this paragraph retains the lan- 
guage used in section 7 of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. That language concerns 
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any merger transaction whose “effect in 
any section of the country may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly.” 

The next phrase in paragraph (5) (B) 
goes on to use the language, “or which 
in any other manner would be in re- 
straint of trade.” This latter phrase is 
intended to incorporate into the bill the 
standards of section 1 of the Sherman 
Act. 

The inclusion of the very language 
used in the Clayton Act section 7, and 
the Sherman Act section 1, in H.R. 12173 
was not merely a coincidence. This lan- 
guage was intentionally used so as 
clearly to indicate to the bank supervi- 
sory agencies and to the courts that the 
antitrust standards which have been de- 
veloped over the last 75 years on the basis 
of case law definition of these statutory 
provisions are intended to be incorpo- 
rated in the application of the proposed 
act. We are not establishing new stand- 
ards which depart from well-developed 
antitrust standards. We are, on the con- 
trary, stating that these antitrust stand- 
ards should continue to apply to bank 
mergers. 

In contrast to the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960, which incorporated the so-called 
banking factors as six of the seven fac- 
tors to be weighed in approving a bank 
merger by the appropriate bank supervi- 
sory agency, this bill would make the 
competitive factor, as defined by the 
antitrust laws, the primary factor to be 
used both by the bank supervisory agen- 
cies and the courts in determining 
whether to approve a merger. The bank- 
ing factors, as such, would not be part 
of the criteria for court approval of the 
merger. In place of the six banking 
factors, this bill substitutes the con- 
venience and needs of the community 
to be served.” 

The way in which this factor of con- 
venience and needs of the community to 
be served is juxtaposed against the anti- 
trust competitive standard is important, 
It means that an anticompetitive merger 
should be approved only in a case where 
the proponents of a bank merger can 
establish that the advantage of the mer- 
ger in terms of the convenience and needs 
of the community clearly outweighs the 
anticompetitive effects of the merger. 
This intentionally creates a heavy bur- 
den for the proponents of a merger, and 
I anticipate very few cases in which this 
burden could be sustained. 

In reviewing the activities of the three 
Federal bank supervisory agencies over 
the past 5 years, it is apparent that these 
agencies have been more liberal in 
granting approvals of merger applica- 
tions than Congress intended when 
it enacted the Bank Merger Act of 1960. 
In fact, the express purpose of that act 
was to make bank mergers more difficult, 
noteasier. Despite this fact, these agen- 
cies have approved well over 700 mergers, 
more than 90 percent of the merger ap- 
plications presented to them. 

On the other hand, the majority of 
your committee has also concluded that 
agencies presumably having particular 
expertise in the field of bank supervision 
should be allowed, in the first instance, 
to apply this expertise. Under circum- 
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stances sharply delineated in the bill, 
some departure from competitive criteria 
is allowed, but only when the public 
interest clearly demands it. 

This bill clearly does not provide for 
the balancing of the banking factors 
against the competitive factor, as was 
the case in the 1960 act. The bill’s in- 
tent is for the banking agencies, as well 
as for the Department of Justice, to give 
effect to the clear procompetitive anti- 
concentration thrust embodied in it. 
The bill does not provide a green light 
for the further development of an 
oligopolistic structure in the banking in- 
dustry by successive waves of mergers 
in local, regional, and national markets. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
bill in no way overturns the force and ef- 
fect of the decision of the majority of the 
Supreme Court in the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank case. In that case, the Court 
held that section 7 of the Clayton Act 
and section 1 of the Sherman Act applied 
to bank mergers. And in the majority 
opinion, Justice Brennan incorporated a 
very broad definition of competition in 
banking which subsumed within it many 
if not all of the so-called banking factors 
included in the 1960 act standard. A 
brief quote from that opinion illustrates 
this: 


Competition among banks exists at every 
level—price, variety of credit arrangements, 
convenience of location, attractiveness of 
physical surroundings, credit information, 
investment advice, service charges, personal 
accommodations, advertising, miscellaneous 
special and extra services—and it is keen. 


From this we can see that when the 
Supreme Court considered competition 
in banking, it considered a broad spec- 
trum of factors to be included within the 
definition of competition, not simply a 
narrowly defined economist’s definition 
of competition. 

It is also interesting to note that in the 
same opinion the Supreme Court took an 
equally broad and flexible view of the 
application of the failing company doc- 
trine as it applied to banks. On this sub- 
ject the Court stated: 

The so-called failing company defense 
* * * might have somewhat larger contours 
as applied to bank mergers because of the 
greater public impact of a bank failure com- 
pared with ordinary business failures. 


Thus, we can see that the Supreme 
Court in the Philadelphia National Bank 
case did not follow a rigid, narrow, tech- 
nical definition of competition in apply- 
ing the antitrust laws to bank mergers. 

How would the “convenience and 
needs of the community” criterion apply 
in practice? 

I envisage that in a community having 
say, 10 banks of relatively equal size, and 
where one of the banks was in difficulty— 
say with regard to a problem of man- 
agement succession—the “convenience 
and needs of the community” would be 
best served if that bank were permitted 
to merge with one of the other 9 
banks despite some resulting anticom- 
petitive effects. Of course, it should be 
recognized that other factors would bear 
upon that evaluation. Consideration 
would have to be given to whether pur- 
chasers other than a competitive bank, 
were ready, willing, and able to acquire 
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the bank with management problems. 
If such a purchaser were available, then 
the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity could be met without any result- 
ing anticompetitive effects. Certainly, 
that would be preferable. Another fac- 
tor to be considered would be the real 
market in which competition in banking 
occurs. A single town might not con- 
stitute the competitive banking market 
for significant consideration. In such 
circumstances the community or section 
of the country constituting the actual 
market would have to be considered in 
making the judgment as to whether or 
not the convenience and needs of the 
community were being served. In other 
words, what might constitute some ad- 
vantage for one small town might be 
insignificant in the actual competitive 
market—and, therefore, the conven- 
ience and needs” justification for the 
merger would not outweigh the public 
interest in maintaining the competitive 
standard. 

I would also like to emphasize that 
this bill makes the courts the complete 
and final arbiter of whether a bank 
merger should be approved under the 
standard established by this legislation. 
This is accomplished by providing for 
de novo review in a Federal court of any 
bank merger approved by a bank super- 
visory agency and challenged in the 
courts by the Justice Department. In 
such a case, the court shall determine 
independently of the decision of the su- 
pervisory agency, on the evidence 
presented to it, whether the proposed 
merger violates the standard estab- 
lished in paragraph (5) of this bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
raised before, when we were considering 
the rule on this bill, the question as to 
what the effect of the law would be, after 
the enactment of this bill, on bank fail- 
ures. Let me say in response to that 
extremely pertinent question that this 
bill does envisage that a merger might be 
validated by the regulatory agencies and 
the courts in order to prevent a bank 
failure, I hasten to add that we cannot 
rely on this merger bill as the exclusive 
bastion of defense against bank failures. 
It takes sound bank chartering policy by 
the Federal and State authorities; it 
takes sound holding company and merger 
policies; and, above all, it takes sound 
bank regulation. However, I think I can 
unequivocably state to the gentleman 
from Iowa that the effect of this bill 
would be to minimize and to lessen the 
danger of bank failures, which, of course, 
we are all trying to avoid. 

I believe, in conclusion, that H.R. 12173 
is a good faith attempt to be fair both to 
the banking community and to the pub- 
lic. I hope it will be favorably 
considered. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Det CLAWSON]. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the birth of this bill has been a rather 
interesting exercise in the legislative 
process. Some of you, I am sure, are 
aware of the problems of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] men- 
tioned the agony. I think it is perhaps 
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the new image of this committee, as we 
carry it on into the 20th century, to call 
it the “agony and the ecstasy” in that 
we have finally come out, as we have 
done here, with this bill where we 
reached the kind of compromise of which 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
can be justly proud. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for clarifying 
legislation in the field of bank mergers 
has been evident for some time. The 
Bank Merger Act of 1960, which every- 
one thought was the final solution to 
jurisdiction over bank mergers, was 
nullified for all intents and purposes, by 
the Supreme Court in 1963. 

Since that time the banking industry 
has been without ground rules covering 
mergers. There are some who contend 
that banks should be subject to antitrust 
laws identical to those applicable to other 
industries. But it is patently obvious 
that banking is not like other industries. 
Before a bank can be chartered, the bank 
regulatory agencies must be assured that 
such a bank would meet the needs and 
convenience of the community. The 
agencies must also be fairly certain that 
the bank, if chartered, will have a reason- 
able chance of succeeding. Entry into 
the banking business is controlled to 
make sure that excessive competition 
does not undermine the stability of the 
banking system. 

Control over bank competition does 
not by any means stop once the charter 
is granted. Regulations spell out how 
much a bank can pay to attract deposits, 
how much it can lend to any single bor- 
rower, how much it must maintain in 
reserves, and a host of other limitations 
which, in effect, prescribe the extent to 
which any bank can compete with other 
banks and nonbank financial institutions. 
Periodic examinations of banks guaran- 
tee that these regulations are observed. 

Using these methods—regulations and 
examination—competition in the field of 
banking is controlled on a continuing 
basis. And it is clear that the Federal 
bank supervisory agencies have more 
intimate knowledge of banking competi- 
tion than any other agency of Govern- 
ment. Yet, those who want the final 
word left up to the Justice Department 
would, in its practical application, deny 
the public the expert knowledge these 
banking authorities bring to bear on a 
bank merger case. 

The legislation before us today clearly 
establishes the banking factors, in addi- 
tion to the competitive factor, that must 
be weighed in determining the impact of 
a bank merger. Moreover, the legisla- 
tion specifically requires the banking 
agencies to obtain a report from the 
Justice Department on the competitive 
aspect of a proposed merger. The bank- 
ing agency having jurisdiction—the 
Comptroller of the Currency if the sur- 
viving institution is to be a national bank, 
the Federal Reserve Board if it is to be a 
State bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System or the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporaiton if it is to 
be a State nonmember bank—may then 
approve only those mergers which on 
balance meet the needs and convenience 
of the public. 
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If a banking agency concludes that 
the banking factors in a given case 
clearly outweigh the possible reduction 
in competition it may approve the 
merger. However, if the Justice Depart- 
ment feels the reduction in competition 
is severe it may bring action in a Federal 
court within 30 days after the merger is 
approved. The court, under this legisla- 
tion, is required to consider both bank- 
ing and competitive factors in its delib- 
erations. Prior to this, bank mergers 
have been approved after consideration 
of six banking factors plus the competi- 
tive factor, by the action agencies but 
the courts have decided strictly on the 
basis of competition. 

The bill now before us sets forth clear 
ground rules which must be followed by 
the banking agencies, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and the courts. This legislation 
is a major step toward eliminating the 
confusion that now exists. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation before the House today, although 
in some respects highly technical, has a 
purpose which can be simply stated, 
namely, to establish orderly standards 
and procedures for the governmental re- 
view and approval or disapproval of pro- 
posed mergers in the commercial bank- 
ing field. 

This has proven to be a difficult area in 
which to legislate because it involves both 
administrative and judicial guidelines for 
considering bank mergers which may re- 
sult in a lessening of competition but 
which nevertheless may be in the public 
interest. 

This is not a new problem. In fact, it 
has been continuously before the Con- 
gress in one form or another since the 
early 1950’s and was thought to have 
been resolved by the Bank Merger Act of 
1960. However, recent Supreme Court 
decisions have underscored the neces- 
sity of clarifying in new legislation the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to 
bank mergers. 

Before reviewing the history and con- 
tent of H.R. 12173, I should like to point 
out that after many months of delibera- 
tion the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported the bill before us by a 
vote of 30 to 2. In most respects it is re- 
sponsive to the views expressed by the 
interested departments and agencies. 
Because it resolves conflicting interpre- 
tations which have been given to the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960, it has wide- 
spread support in the financial and bank- 
ing community. 

Briefly summarized, H.R. 12173 would 
establish a single set of standards for the 
consideration of future mergers by the 
banking supervisory agencies, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the courts under 
the antitrust laws—standards stricter 
than those in the Bank Merger Act, but 
which include both the effect of the 
merger on competition and the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served; it would postpone consummation 
of mergers hereafter approved for 30 
days to give the Department of Justice 
an opportunity to enjoin them; and it 
would exempt mergers consummated un- 
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der the new standards and procedures 
from attack thereafter under any provi- 
sion of the antitrust laws except the anti- 
monopoly provisions of section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 

The bill would exempt from all provi- 
sions of the antitrust laws, except section 
2 of the Sherman Act, mergers consum- 
mated before June 17, 1963, including the 
three “pre-Philadelphia” mergers now in 
court, and it would exempt from all pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, except sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act, mergers con- 
summated after June 16, 1963, and before 
enactment of the bill, except mergers 
against which antitrust suits had been 
brought before such enactment. 

The bill would require the courts to use 
the new standards of the bill in all cases 
instituted under the antitrust laws after 
June 16, 1963, and before enactment, in- 
cluding the three “post-Philadelphia” 
cases now pending in court. 

What this means, Mr. Chairman, is 
that more than 2,200 mergers consum- 
mated before the June 17, 1963, date 
would be validated. The Justice Depart- 
ment has no objection to this provision, 
with the exception of the three mergers 
now pending in court which were entered 
into after enactment of and based upon 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960. 

This also means that the Justice De- 
partment, with respect to mergers con- 
summated after June 16, 1963, would be 
required to initiate proceedings prompt- 
ly, if it has not already done so, and it 
would require the courts to use the new 
standard of the bill in determining the 
legitimacy of these and future mergers. 
It is this standard, found in paragraph 
5, that represents the most important 
legal change which the bill would make. 

The courts have repeatedly held that 
under the antitrust laws, the social or 
economic benefits of a given merger can- 
not even be considered. In the Phila- 
delphia case, the Supreme Court said: 

(a) Merger the effect of which “may be 
substantially to lessen competition” is not 
saved because, on some ultimate reckoning 
of social or economic debits and credits, it 
may be deemed beneficial. * * * [Congress] 
proscribed anticompetitive mergers, the be- 
nign and the malignant alike, fully aware, 
we must assume, that some price might have 
to be paid. 


It should be particularly emphasized 
that this is no isolated dictum wrenched 
out of context. In the case of the Manu- 
facturers Hanover merger, the Federal 
district judge, bound by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Philadelphia case, 
expressed the resulting law in these 
terms: 

Thus, the Bank Merger Act would appear 
to sanction agency approval of a merger, even 
though it violated the antitrust laws, if, on 
a balance of all the designated factors, the 
agency decided that, nevertheless, it was in 
the overall public interest. A court, how- 
ever, would be obliged to invalidate a merger 
found to violate the antitrust laws even 
though it served the public interest. 


The purpose of paragraph 5 is to set 
the record straight and make it clear 
that banking services, furnishing the 
very lifeblood of the economy of any 
community, stand on a somewhat differ- 
ent footing from other forms of economic 
activity. It is a primary purpose of the 
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bill to assure that the courts will never 

again dismiss as irrelevant the question 

of the need of a community for the serv- 

eid which a proposed merger may pro- 
e. 

This is not to say, as some opponents 
have charged, that the bill would “wipe 
out” the antitrust laws. The bill rec- 
ognizes that both the policy of fostering 
competition and the policy of promoting 
needed banking services have a legiti- 
mate claim to consideration as being “in 
the publie interest,” and that where 
there is an apparent conflict, it is not 
to be resolved by a rigid and doctrinaire 
insistence that either the one policy or 
the other shall at all costs be adhered 


to. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12173 is badly 
needed to clarify congressional policy in 
an area of utmost importance. It is a 
measure which has won bipartisan sup- 
port in committee and throughout the 
country. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIDNALL. On pages 3 and 4 of 
the committee report, it is stated that 
the bill—and I quote—‘permits an ex- 
ception in cases where it is clearly shown 
that a given merger is so beneficial to the 
convenience and needs of the community 
to be served—recognizing that effects 
outside the section of the country in- 
volved may be relevant to the capacity 
of the institution to meet the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served—that it would be in the public in- 
terest to permit it.” 

Would the gentleman care to com- 
ment on the precise sense in which the 
word “‘so” is used in this paragraph? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes; and I am glad 
ua the gentleman has raised this ques- 

on. 

The word “so” is used in the sense of 
“in just such a degree,” and relates di- 
rectly to the last clause of the sentence 
from which the gentleman has quoted. 
In other words, the merger must be 
shown to be sufficiently beneficial in 
meeting the convenience and needs of 
the community to be served that, on 
balance, it may properly be regarded 
as in the public interest. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Would the gentle- 
man please explain the intent of section 
3 of the bill? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I might say that sec- 
tion 3 of the bill was inserted out of an 
abundance of caution to express a legal 
result which we now believe would prob- 
ably have followed in any event. There 
is no mystery about it. We merely 
wished to make it clear that if a mer- 
ger transaction should hereafter be ap- 
proved under the standards in this bill, 
and then be attacked in an antitrust suit, 
the banks would be entitled to a trial on 
the merits based on the law and the 
facts as they exist at the time of that 
suit and not as they may have existed 
at some prior time. In other words we 
wished to foreclose any possibility that 
the Justice Department might make the 
plea of res adjudicata in some future 
suit involving the same banks with whom 
it had litigated the legality of their 
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merger under the antitrust laws prior 
to the enactment of this bill. That is 
all that section 3 is intended to do. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill, but I do so with 
more faith in the objectives of the legis- 
lation than in the language used to 
achieve those objectives. There are 
several gaps in this bill that we had 
better plug by clarification. I say this 
because you will remember that today’s 
situation stems from the Supreme 
Court’s misinterpretation of the lan- 
guage we are about to replace. 

The basic aims of this bill are fairly 
simple. It is to exempt from antitrust 
proceedings, except with regards to cre- 
ating monopolies, the three banks that 
merged in reliance on the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960 prior to the 1963 Philadel- 
phia Supreme Court decision. The sec- 
ond aim of the bill is to set up uniform 
standards by which mergers will be 
judged—that is to say that the Federal 
courts cannot use criteria different than 
those used by the bank regulatory agen- 
cies. This uniformity makes common- 
sense. The third aim of the bill, as I see 
it, is to weaken the applicability of the 
antitrust laws to banking by allowing 
economic factors to sometimes outweigh 
competition per se. 

I am completely in favor of exempting 
the three banks which merged in re- 
liance on the words of Congress in con- 
nection with the Bank Merger Act of 
1960. I am in favor of uniform stand- 
ards for agencies and courts. No one 
questions the wisdom of uniform stand- 
ards. I also favor the occasional down- 
grading of strict antitrust criteria when 
competition per se is clearly not as im- 
portant in a given situation as the 
economic effects of the merger—by 
which I mean better banking service to 
the community. Here, however, is where 
this bill starts to get into some trouble. 

It is quite legitimate to spell out that 
competition per se is not something we 
should always worry about—especially 
where a merger that diminishes com- 
petition may very well better serve the 
banking needs of the community. I 
think we have an obligation, however, 
to spell out to the courts and to the 
agencies in question those factors which 
we think should be allowed to override 
purely competitive factors. Several of 
my colleagues on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee brought up this point 
in separate views in our committee re- 
port. The AFL-CIO has also strongly 
made the point that competition should 
not be diminished where the lessened 
competition would make bank credit 
harder and more expensive to get for 
the typical man in the street. Some- 
times bigger banks prefer different types 
of loans. This is something we ought to 
consider. 

Better service to the community in- 
cludes things like easier and cheaper 
small loans and mortgages, just as it in- 
cludes better service to business. I 
would also like to say that I do not think 
the public interest of the community in- 
cludes things like more drive-in banks 
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and personalized checks. There will also 
be difficulty in defining the economic or 
geographic extent of the community to 
be served. This legislation could wind 
up being a Pandora’s box for lawyers. 
To a degree, we cannot stop this legisla- 
tion from being subject to ambiguity, and 
I want to say that I fully intend to vote 
for it, but I would like to see our dis- 
cussion today make quite plain the feel- 
ing of Congress in several matters. One 
such important matter is this—one fac- 
tor the banking agencies must consider 
before they approve a merger is the effect 
that the merger will have on the avail- 
ability of small loan credit and the cost 
of that credit. 

I believe the clarification of the pro- 
posed language of the bill is important. 
I hope this will occur in floor discussion 
and in the conference report. 

There is another aspect of the bill that 
I find ambiguous. The intent of this 
legislation is to deal with mergers. The 
language of the bill, however, refers also 
to acquisition of assets of another bank, 
“either directly or indirectly.” While 
we are primarily dealing with mergers, 
presumably we would want to include 
under our bill a stock acquisition which 
gave one bank full control over another's 
assets. The Supreme Court, in the Phil- 
adelphia case, commented on whether or 
not stock acquisitions were included 
within the scope of the Bank Merger Act. 
The Court thought they were not. In 
their dictum, they said: 

The Bank Merger Act applies only to 
mergers, consolidations, acquisitions of as- 
sets, and assumption of liabilities, but not 
to outright stock acquisitions. 


Now Comptroller Saxon has just 
recently said that the old language does 
apply to a stock acquisition. In fact, he 
said it would apply to an 80-percent stock 
acquisition, The situation he has in 
mind is the affiliation of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York with the Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo. Chase is buying 
at least 80 percent of the Liberty Bank 
stock. 

My question is this: Does the Bank 
Merger Act apply to stock acquisitions? 

We can look at this problem first under 
the old law we are about to change. 
The Supreme Court has intimated that 
the act does not apply to stock acquisi- 
tions, the Comptroller, who is known for 
stretching things, has said that it does. 
The present language refers to regula- 
tion of indirect acquisition of assets in 
each reference to a group of transac- 
tions. The language before us here to- 
day makes one reference to indirect 
acquisition of assets, and then there are 
no more references to the individual 
types of transactions, but rather they 
are summed up and collectively referred 
to as “merger transactions.” To me, 
this language offers less scope to find that 
stock acquisitions are within the act 
than did the old language. 

I think this is unfortunate. I think 
that a transaction of this type must 
be covered by this act. I say this 
because the Bank Holding Company 
Act presently does not include an in- 
terest in only one bank. Last year, 
we passed a bill to change this, but 
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the Senate has not yet acted. Until 
the Senate should act, or if it does 
not, there seems to be a gap in 
Federal law through which an acquisi- 
tion of a controlling stock interest in 
one bank may flow. We ought to plug 

I know the distinguished chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
does not want this sort of transaction to 
go unregulated. He has said so, I 
know the distinguished Comptroller of 
the Currency is anxious to regulate such 
acquisitions. I am sure that the At- 
torney General, who is so concerned 
about the antitrust laws, would not 
support gaps in the Federal power. I 
know that the Chase-Manhattan Bank, 
which is affected by this matter, is 
anxious to have its affiliation directly 
passed on by the Federal Government— 
the Comptroller it would be—because the 
Chase Bank does not want to give any 
impression of trying to dodge regulation. 

As I said before, there may very well 
be a gap in the Federal law with respect 
to this type of situation. There are, no 
doubt, some very real questions as to 
whether the situation should be dealt 
with today or in another way. I wish to 
bring the matter up, however. 

To sum up, I think that the language 
of this bill must be clarified by congres- 
sional commentary. Otherwise, we will 
have problems. In 1946, the Congress 
passed the Full Employment Act. This 
bill could be the 1966 Full Employment 
Act for lawyers. Still, my comments 
relate only to the need to improve the 
language of the bill. I completely sup- 
port the aims of the bill and I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12173. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to resolve the appar- 
ently conflicting interpretations which 
have been given to the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960. 

However, some charge that this bill is 
intended to do much more than that 
and would relegate antitrust laws to the 
dustbins. 

Mr. Chairman, this absolutely is not 
so, this is a tough antitrust bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we are following prec- 
edents established by the Congress and 
the courts in the case of regulated in- 
dustries. But in this bill we give the 
Department of Justice even greater 
power than it has in the case of other 
regulated industries. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, in some ways we give the 
Justice Department greater power than 
it has over unregulated industry and 
greater power even than the Justice De- 
partment does not have but seeks over 
unregulated industry. 

First, let us consider the fact that 
banking is a regulated industry. In the 
banking industry the public interest is 
represented and protected by a regulat- 
ing body. In mergers in such a situa- 
tion the custom is that the validity of a 
merger should be determined not exclu- 
sively by the competitive factors, but 
that the regulating body should also con- 
sider the public interest. 
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The Supreme Court of the United 
States gave such an interpretation to the 
Interstate Commerce Act in McLean 
Trucking Company v. U.S., 321 U.S. 67, 
87 (1945) where the Court said: 

In short, the Commission must estimate 
the scope and appraise the effects of the cur- 
tailment of competition which will result 
from the proposed consolidation and con- 
sider them along with the advantages of im- 
proved service, safer operation, lower costs, 
etc., to determine whether the consolidation 
will assist in effectuating the overall trans- 
portation policy. 


On November 22d of last year, the Su- 
preme Court cited and quoted McLean 
Trucking Co. in a per curiam decision, 
Seaboard Air Line R. Co. v. U.S., 34 LW 
3181. In this case, an ICC order approv- 
ing a merger was set aside by a three- 
judge district court on the ground that 
the Commission had not determined 
whether the merger violated section 7 of 
the Clayton Act. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower court saying: 

By thus disposing of the case, the district 
court did not reach the ultimate question 
whether the merger would be consistent with 
the public interest despite the foreseeable 
injury to competition. 


In H.R. 12173 we are merely saying 
that first the banking authorities, and 
then the Attorney General, and finally 
the courts may approve a bank merger 
“despite the foreseeable injury to compe- 
tition,” if “the merger would be consist- 
ent with the public interest.” 

In the bill which is before us, we do 
not go as far as the Supreme Court did 
in minimizing the antitrust factors. We 
do not merely say that the merger must 
be “consistent with the public interest” 
as the Court said. We give greater 
weight to the antitrust factors by pro- 
viding that the merger cannot be ap- 
proved unless, “the anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the proposed transaction are 
clearly outweighed in the public inter- 
est.” 

Under precedents of Court and Con- 
gress, your committee could properly 
have gone much further but we chose not 
todoso. Wechose to go only so far as is 
necessary to give consideration to factors 
which differentiate banking from other 
industries. 

Furthermore, under the Banking Act 
of 1960, and under this bill before us 
today, if it becomes law, it should be rec- 
ognized that the Justice Department will 
have greater power over mergers in the 
banking industry which is regulated than 
it has over mergers in other industries 
which are not regulated. 

Persistent but unsuccessful efforts 
were made during both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations to enact 
legislation which would require business 
corporations planning mergers to notify 
the Government in advance. In 1956, a 
premerger notification bill was proposed 
by President Eisenhower, passed by the 
House unanimously, reported in the Sen- 
ate, but died when Congress adjourned. 
To this day, there is no legal requirement 
that corporations, no matter how large 
and no matter how unregulated, need 
give premerger notification to any anti- 
trust authority. 
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Last May, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary rec- 
ognized this when he introduced H.R. 
7780, a premerger notification bill which 
he said was virtually identical to bills 
he had introduced in the 84th, 85th, 
86th, and 87th Congresses. 

Such premerger notification legisla- 
tion is not needed for the banking in- 
dustry because under the act of 1960 and 
under H.R. 12173, banks proposing to 
merge must give prior notice to the At- 
torney General. 

Finally, H.R. 12173 gives to the Jus- 
tice Department a weapon which is not 
even asked for in Mr. CELLER’s pre- 
merger notification bill or any other 
similar legislation which has been before 
the Congress and unable to pass for 
more than 10 years. 

I refer to the automatic injunction 
feature. The general premerger notifi- 
cation bills which have languished in 
Congress for 10 years are not, in this 
respect, as tough on unregulated indus- 
tries as this bill is on regulated banks. 

This bill provides for an automatic 
injunction. The bill provides that the 
mere commencement of an action by the 
Attorney General “shall stay the effec- 
tiveness of the agency’s approval.” This 
is unprecedented. In every case that I 
know of, it is up to the plaintiff to obtain 
the injunction. In H.R. 12173 we have 
shifted the burden. The plaintiff auto- 
matically gets his injunction and it is up 
to the defendant to persuade the court 
to set it aside. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of your 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
believe in the great free competitive en- 
terprise system of the United States. 
The members of your committee believe 
in the great antitrust acts which have 
helped the free enterprise system to 
grow. 

Mr. Chairman, the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency believe 
that they have reported to you a bill 
which is consistent with both of those 
beliefs. We urge the enactment of 
H.R. 12173. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, in his very keen analysis 
of the bill, referred to the banking in- 
dustry as a regulated industry. Is it 
not a fact that much of the regulation 
of the banking industry is regulation 
which any other industry would wel- 
come with open arms? For example, in 
banking, if you are an existing bank, you 
are protected against competition by the 
fact that another bank cannot get a 
charter unless it meets some very strin- 
gent requirements; in many States 
branch banks cannot come into exist- 
ence if they will be near existing banks; 
finally, as far as profits go, the Federal 
Reserve System worries night and day 
seeing to it that the banking industry 
makes adequate profits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentenan from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pi $ 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just finish my question, Is not therefore 
the banking industry regulated in the 
most joyous way as far as the banks are 
concerned, and therefore should not the 
antitrust laws, as clarified in this bill, 
be applied in their full vigor to that kind 
of industry? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would say to the 
gentleman that the banking industry is 
regulated in some ways in which they 
probably do not think represents a happy 
situation as far as they are concerned, 

For instance, perhaps they would like 
to establish a new branch. They cannot 
do so without approval; whereas another 
business may be able todoso. They are 
regulated as to the amount of interest 
they can charge on accounts and with 
respect to many other things. This is 
why I believe there is a distinction, and 
this is why I believe we have carefully 
evaluated these factors which differen- 
tiate the banking industry from other 
industry and why we would apply the 
antitrust laws in their full force and 
vigor except for these factors. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I am delighted to 
yield, Mr. Chairman, to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
as I understand it, has had a rather 
stormy career, but all elements in dis- 
cord have now been united. It is a sort 
of a compromise. There is an old adage, 
which is applicable to this bill: 

"Tis not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
church door, but ‘tis enough. Twill serve. 


Mr. Chairman, as one interested in 
the antitrust provisions of this statute, 
I understand that on page 4, section 
(b), the main thrust of the question of 
whether or not the antitrust laws are or 
are not violated is the anticompetitive 
effects of the proposed merger. That 
thrust is made very prominent and can 
only be outweighed—and it strikes me 
the key to the statement is “out- 
weighed”—by the so-called words con- 
venience and needs of the community. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. HALPERN. That would be my 
interpretation. 

Mr. CELLER. And that when the 
courts would be called upon to determine 
what is meant by the convenience and 
needs of the community, they would have 
to look lower in the paragraph on page 
4 and be aided by the following: 

In every case the responsible agencies shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects 
of the existing and proposed institutions, 
and the convenience and the needs of the 
community to be served. 


Now, those last words are rather diffi- 
cult to comprehend. It would take one 
rather expert in semantics to precisely 
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know exactly what they mean. But 
nonetheless they do tend to explain what 
is meant by convenience and needs.” 

However, the important thing is that 
if the merger is anticompetitive and is 
not outweighed by the so-called conven- 
jence and needs of the community, then 
the merger will be frowned upon and will 
be prohibited. 

Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. HALPERN. That would be my 
interpretation of it. 

Mr. CELLER. Then, under those cir- 
cumstances I believe, while I am not par- 
ticularly married to the idea and I do not 
like a weakening of the antitrust laws, 
since this is a compromise—and all good 
legislation is the result of compromise— 
I believe it is acceptable and I personally 
shall vote for the bill mainly for that 
reason. 

Mr. HALPERN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. TODD. I would like to call the 
attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to the 
language which appears on page 4, line 
15, which states as follows: public in- 
terest by the probable effect of the trans- 
action in meeting the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served.” 

The phrase public interest“ was in- 
serted in this bill during the executive 
session to, I believe, qualify the intention 
of the phrase “convenience and needs of 
the community.” 

This means that the overriding public 
interest had to be served by whatever you 
are doing in order to serve the conven- 
ience and needs of the community. It 
was to make the antitrust intent tighter 
in its application than it would have been 
if we simply left the phrase ‘‘convenience 
and needs of the community” in by itself. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the gentleman 
has nailed that down in the report in the 
last full paragraph, the last sentence of 
the full paragraph, on page 4, when you 
say: 

However, only the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served can be 
weighed against anticompetitive effects, with 
financial and managerial resources being 
considered only as they throw light on the 
capacity of the existing and proposed insti- 
tutions to serve the community. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROCK. In order to clarify this 
phrase, I think it is necessary to refer to 
the committee report on page 4, and I 
would like to read this to you. I think 
it is very important that we do clarify it. 
This is in the first full paragraph on 
page 4 of the committee report. 


It says: 


Your committee has taken this opportu- 
nity to revise the archaic and inappropriate 
Phraseology by which existing law expresses 
the so-called bankng factors as applied to 
bank mergers. It had its origins in the Na- 
tional Bank Act of 1863 and has become suc- 
cessively less appropriate as it was copied 
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into the Federal Reserve Act in 1913, later 
into the Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 
1933, and then finally again into that act in 
1960. Its meaning in the present context is 
much better expressed as “the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects 
of the existing and proposed institutions, 
and the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served.” 


That is where the community interest 
and the public interest is applicable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I would like to make 
this brief comment with reference to this 
matter of the public interest. I believe 
it was the intention of the Congress orig- 
inally in 1960 when we enacted the Bank 
Merger Act that the public interest 
should be paramount in making any de- 
termination with reference to a merger. 
The words “in the public interest” are 
again written into this bill now and will 
remain in the law so that there will be no 
question but that the courts and the 
agencies must take the public interest 
into account. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, that nulli- 
fies what I have been saying. It is the 
public interest which must be secondary. 
It is the anticompetitive effect that must 
be primary. That is the thrust of the 
wording of this bill. And only where 
the public interest outweighs the anti- 
competitive effects and the burden of 
proof is on those who seek the merger 
to show that there is an outweighing of 
the anticompetitive effects of the pub- 
lic interest. 

I think you must be very careful in 
interpreting that. 

Mr. MULTER. I think we are saying 
the same thing. If the public interest 
outweighs the anticompetitive effects 
the merger will be approved. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTNER. Would not the gen- 
tleman think that the antitrust laws and 
the preservation and application thereof 
constitute the public interest? 

5 Mr. HALPERN. I would think so; yes, 

T; 

Mr. WELTNER. Would the gentle- 
man not then think that what we should 
do in properly acting upon bank merger 
legislation is to assure that the antitrust 
laws do indeed apply to banks as well 
as to every other institution and busi- 
ness and enterprise in the country? 

Mr. HALPERN. Definitely so. 

Mr. WELTNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROCK. That is exactly what 
we have done in this law. 

Mr. HALPERN. Inasmuch, Mr. 
Chairman, as all this colloquy has been 
extremely helpful in establishing the 
legislative history on this bill and since 
I have yielded thus far to my col- 
leagues, I would now like to use the time 
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that has been assigned to me and if I 
have any additional time, I will be very 
happy to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, I have followed closely the course 
of the legislation now before the House, 
and I can say without qualification that 
H.R. 12173 represents the finest achieve- 
ment of our legislative process. We be- 
gan with almost as many opinions on this 
legislation as there were interested 
parties. And after months of hearings 
and many committee meetings, I believe 
that we now have a bill which restores 
order and reason to the law which gov- 
erns the merger of banks. 

I believe that the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance, which held extensive 
hearings on this issue, did a marvelous 
job of bringing out all the divergent 
opinions which made it possible for the 
ultimate shaping of the bill before us. 
The chairman’s full committee and the 
efforts of many individuals were her- 
culean, and I think this is amply reflected 
in the quality of the bill we are now 
discussing. 

Under the provisions of this bill, all 
relevant factors would be considered in 
passing upon a proposed merger, and 
no single factor would be determinative 
of the issue. The regulatory agencies, 
the courts, and the Department of Jus- 
tice would all employ the same criteria, 
and this uniformity would serve to guide 
those in the banking industry concerned 
with advancing the competitive position 
of their institutions within permissible 
legal limits. At the same time, no sub- 
stantially anticompetitive merger would 
be permitted, unless the needs and con- 
venience of the community would clearly 
outweigh any untoward accretion of 
market power. 

Another salient aspect of this bill is its 
provision for a 30-day waiting period 
prior to the consummation of any ap- 
proved merger. This period gives the 
Department of Justice ample opportunity 
to register any objections it may have 
with respect to the proposed merger, 
by applying for an injunction. I think 
it is important to note that this injunc- 
tive action would not be automatic, but 
would rest with the discretion of the 
courts. If grave doubts are to be raised 
about the legality of a merger, it is at 
this time—before consummation—that 
they should be voiced. For it is difficult 
to exaggerate the hardship entailed in 
endeavoring to unscramble a merger, and 
this is particularly unfortunate when the 
parties were acting in the utmost of 
good faith, on advice of competent 
counsel. 

In addition to the timing of these ju- 
dicial proceedings, their nature is also of 
significance. Under H.R. 12173, the reg- 
ulatory agencies would be at liberty to 
intervene in any case initiated by the 
Department of Justice, to provide the 
court with the benefit of their expertise 
in the banking industry. I believe that 
it is in the best interest of all parties 
to this kind of litigation, to have a full 
presentation of all pertinent facts, par- 
ticularly since the courts would examine 
such issues de novo. 
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Thus the present bill provides an or- 
derly procedure for the timely consid- 
eration of all relevant factors, and au- 
thorizes the participation of all inter- 
ested parties. It establishes, as well, a 
uniformity of standards to be applied by 
all decisionmaking institutions. I be- 
lieve that this is a sound and fair bill, 
imaginative in its conception, which 
commands the support of the entire 
House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, as you real- 
ize, the bill that we have before us today 
is a compromise measure. The first com- 
promise in the bill is a compromise relat- 
ing to six banks which were involved in 
litigation that came up under an inter- 
pretation by the courts that the anti- 
trust laws pertain to banks. The com- 
promise is between three banks that were 
merged prior to the decision of the Court 
and three banks that were merged after 
the decision of the Court. 

In order to provide a compromise in 
those different situations, we have pro- 
vided in the bill that the three banks 
which merged before the Court decision 
would stand as merged and the three 
banks which sought to merge after the 
Court decision would not be considered 
as merged. However, they could still 
have their day in court under the criteria 
provided in this new bill for bank 
mergers. They would still have an op- 
portunity to come under the provisions 
of this statute. Those are parts of the 
compromise in this bill. 

The major compromise in the bill is a 
compromise of divergent opinions upon 
the subject of whether or not the anti- 
trust laws should pertain to banks or 
whether the antitrust laws should not 
pertain to banks. There has been a very 
strong division of opinion in respect to 
that in America, in banking circles, and 
in legal circles. The criteria that had 
been established for bank mergers seem 
to point to the belief that the antitrust 
laws did not pertain to bank merger 
procedures, and the first three banks 
proceeded under what they thought was 
existing law and merged. 

The Court then came along and de- 
cided that the antitrust laws did pertain 
to the merger of banks, and, therefore, 
they enjoined the merger of the banks 
because, as they said, using the yardstick 
applied to other businesses, the merger 
was in diminution of competition and 
that alone would stop the merger. 

What we have tried to do is to do what 
we should do. We should not leave up 
to the courts the interpretation of what 
we intended. So this bill is an attempt 
to exercise our duty, which is to set forth 
the intent of Congress. 

The major compromise comes about in 
this fashion. The bill provides that the 
antitrust laws do pertain to banks, but 
that the banks being already regulated— 
the banks being different from any other 
kinds of business—the banks should be 
under the antitrust laws and the com- 
petition factors only if they are weighed 
in the light of considerations that are 
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peculiar to banks. These factors we try 
to set up in the measure. 

So we have compromised ideas and 
said that the antitrust laws do pertain to 
banks if the criteria for bank mergers are 
not met as set in the bill, but that 
diminution of competition in a merger is 
not the sole factor to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Is the gentleman say- 
ing, as I believe he is, that it is the con- 
sensus of the committee, in drafting this 
bill, that the public interest is to be con- 
sidered as combining the consideration 
both of the anticompetitive factors of a 
particular merger on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the needs and convenience 
of the community that may derive from 
that merger, which, as I say, may result 
in a diminution of competition; in other 
words, that the public interest has got 
to involve a consideration of both of 
these rather considerable factors? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct, and 
that is what we attempted to put into 
this bill as a compromise because of the 
flat statement of the Court concerning 
antitrust laws pertaining to banks which 
was: If there is a diminution of compe- 
tition, there shall not be a merger. You 
have to take into consideration, too, that 
when we talk about public interest, we 
know public interest is already taken care 
of in the banking industry, even if we 
did not have this legislation, because it 
is a regulated industry. The justifica- 
tion of regulation is in the fact that 
banks affect closely the public and its in- 
terest must be protected. As a result of 
difficulties during the depression period 
we started regulation of the banks in 
order to protect the public interest. So 
this is merely a further cumulative step 
which protects the public interest in 
merger proceedings. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12173. I think we can 
all agree that it was the expressed pur- 
pose and intent of Congress when it 
passed the Bank Merger Act in 1960 to 
make certain that control of bank merg- 
ers should be in the hands of the ap- 
propriate banking supervisory agencies, 
and that while the competitive effects 
of a proposed merger should be con- 
sidered, they were not to be given a pre- 
dominant position. 

These standards were repudiated by 
the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia 
National Bank and the Lexington Bank 
cases in which the Court decided that 
the Justice Department had the final say 
in bank mergers. Contrary to the intent 
of Congress, the bank regulatory authori- 
ties were relegated to advisory roles. 

By taking such action the Court de- 
monstrated that the 1960 act was not as 
clear cut as Congress thought, and it 
cast serious doubt on the validity of a 
large number of consummated bank 
mergers as well as prospective ones. 

Last spring the Congress set out again 
to clarify the merger picture when the 
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Senate passed a bill, S. 1698, which would 
exempt bank mergers from the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws, unless chal- 
lenged within 30 days. The Senate bill 
would place bank mergers in the same 
category as mergers in other regulated 
industries approved under other statutes 
which delegate to specialized agencies 
the responsibility of carrying out our 
antitrust policies. S. 1698 would also 
give sanction to all past mergers, includ- 
ing those against which the Justice De- 
partment has filed suits now pending in 
the courts. Finally, the Senate bill gives 
the Justice Department an automatic in- 
junction against bank mergers with a 
provision allowing antitrust suits to be 
filed 30 days after approval by the bank 
regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
the other Chamber, we believe that the 
bill reported by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee makes significant 
improvements in the Senate bill all along 
the line. 

The Justice Department’s concern over 
monopolistic tendencies should be al- 
layed, by our application to banking of 
section II of the Sherman Act, prohibit- 
ing mergers which create a monopoly. 
Further, the banking agencies could not 
normally approve a proposed merger 
which would lessen competition. 

If, however, the banking agencies find 
that the anticompetitive effects are 
clearly outweighed by the needs and con- 
venience of the community, they may ap- 
prove a merger. 

These provisions, taken together, serve 
two beneficial purposes. They reinstate 
a measure of antitrust consideration 
which was lacking in the Senate bill, and 
they provide a banking standard that 
may allow economic assistance to a com- 
munity even though a merger tends to 
lessen competition in that community. 
It is this statutory balance that was in- 
tended in 1960, but obviously not 
achieved. 

Moreover, the bill before us preserves 
this balance by allowing the Justice De- 
partment 30 days in which to file an anti- 
trust suit against a merger, which would 
automatically enjoin its consummation, 
while at the same time providing that the 
merger may take place pending judicial 
proceedings, if the courts so decide. 

The committee bill goes one step fur- 
ther, though, in that it directs the courts 
to apply the banking standards as well 
as the competitive standards in any ju- 
dicial proceeding attacking an approved 
merger transaction. Thus, in a merger 
case about which the banking agencies 
and the Justice Department disagree, the 
courts would make the final decision 
weighing both the needs and convenience 
of the community and the effect on com- 
petition. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does this bill 
set forth a single set of bank merger 
standards for the supervisory agencies, 
the Justice Department, and the courts, 
it also gives these standards equal weight 
as between economic and competitive 
circumstances, and it assures this equilib- 
rium through the entire review 
procedure. 

I am convinced that we have a bill 
which is structurally sound and one 
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which can clarify the application of anti- 
trust laws to bank mergers. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. BROCK. Am I correct in assess- 
ing the weight of the gentleman's state- 
ments to the effect that a proper defini- 
tion of the term “in the public interest“ 
would be the inclusion of “the conven- 
jence and needs of the community?” 
That is what we mean. Is that not so? 

Mr. STANTON. That is the point that 
was made earlier on the floor of the 
House, and that is certainly my interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman, 
and I concur. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is the gentleman 
saying that the only criterion for public 
interest as used in this bill is some stand- 
ard developed around the adequacy of 
banking facilities? 

Mr. STANTON. No, I do not think 
that would be the interpretation at all. 
I think that point was cleared up by the 
gentleman from New York who went fur- 
ther in clarifying it. 

Mr. WELTNER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman did not 
mean to imply, I trust, that under the 
antitrust laws as they now exist any 
diminution of competition would be in 
violation thereof. 

Mr. STANTON. I would not say that. 
No. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak in support of H.R. 12173, amend- 
ments to the Bank Merger Act of 1960. 

When S. 1698 was sent to the Banking 
and Currency Committee for action, the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, held extensive 
hearings on proposed amendments to the 
Bank Merger Act. We heard testimony 
from Government agency witnesses, 
representatives of individual banks and 
bank associations, law professors, pro- 
fessional economists, and others. 

It became clear that the issues in- 
volved in this area were quite complex 
and in some respects controversial. Un- 
der these circumstances it is understand- 
able that the bill that was finally re- 
ported out of the Banking and Currency 
Committee could not satisfy all the in- 
terests involved. 

However, considering this background, 
I feel that this is a good piece of legisla- 
tion, a workable compromise between 
those who feel that the banks should be 
exempt from all application of the anti- 
trust laws and those who feel that the 
Justice Department should be given ex- 
clusive responsibility for determining 
whether a proposed bank merger should 
go unchallenged. 

The reasons why I feel this bill de- 
serves support are: 

First. That it establishes a single 
standard by which the bank supervisory 
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agencies and the courts shall decide on 
the legality of a proposed bank merger. 

Second. That this bill establishes com- 
petition as the primary factor in deter- 
mining whether a bank merger shall be 
approved by the appropriate bank super- 
visory agency. 

Third. That it provides for de novo 
review by the courts of any proposed 
bank merger approved by a bank super- 
visory agency which is challenged by the 
Department of Justice. 

Fourth. That it establishes a pro- 
cedure for the review of proposed bank 
mergers which will eliminate the neces- 
sity for the dissolution of merged banks 
which have been found in violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

It is clear that the intent of Congress 
in passing the 1960 Bank Merger Act, 
which was to discourage bank mergers 
rather than encourage them, has not 
been fulfilled by the application of the 
1960 act by the bank supervisory agen- 
cies. Since 1960 these agencies have ap- 
proved well over 90 percent of all bank 
merger applications presented to them. 
In establishing a single standard by 
which bank mergers shall be approved, it 
should be clear to the bank supervisory 
agencies that the single standard estab- 
lished by this bill puts far greater em- 
phasis on the competitive factor in ap- 
proving a bank merger than did the 
standard under the 1960 act. In the 1960 
act competition was only one of seven 
factors to be considered by the bank 
supervisory agencies, and competition 
could be outweighed in a particular case 
by any one of the six other so-called 
banking factors. 

In this proposed legislation, on the 
other hand, competition is preeminent, 
and only where the proponents of a 
merger can show a preponderance of the 
evidence that the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served clearly 
outweigh the anticompetitive effects of 
a merger, only then can the competitive 
factor be overridden. 

It should also be clear from the lan- 
guage of paragraph (5) (b) of this bill, 
which establishes this single standard, 
that the competitive factor to be used 
is drawn directly from Clayton Act sec- 
tion 7 and Sherman Act section 1. Thus, 
all of the principles developed over the 
last 75 years in regard to these statutes, 
such as the definition of relevant market 
and the failing company doctrine are 
carried forward unchanged by this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Because I feel that this piece of legis- 
lation directs the bank supervisory agen- 
cies to give more weight to the competi- 
tive factor in determining whether to 
approve a bank merger than the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960, and because I feel 
that this bill leaves virtually intact the 
application of the antitrust laws to bank- 
ing as announced by the majority of 
the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia 
National Bank case, I strongly urge the 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. WELTNER]. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat reluctant at this point in these 
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proceedings to interrupt a calm and tran- 
quil afternoon. I feel somewhat as an 
intruder in the glade of a great con- 
sensus. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there is an- 
other view, and I should like to direct 
myself to that view. 

At the outset I wish to say that I be- 
lieve the mechanical portions of this bill 
are quite good. We need a speedy res- 
olution of these matters, so that if a 
merger is to be contested in court, it 
might be on with and over with. I have 
no quarrel with the forgiveness of the 
three banks who merged prior to the 
Philadelphia decision in 1963, and I be- 
lieve that to be in order, looking at the 
broad inequities of the matter. How- 
ever, the central thrust of this bill is not 
to create a new procedural action for the 
quick determination of the validity of 
mergers, nor is it to resolve the troubles 
of three or four—or five or six—major 
banks in the country. The main thrust 
of this bill has to do with basic legisla- 
tion that has been a strong guide in the 
growth of our country for 70 years—the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one do not agree 
that this is simply a little, perfecting 
amendment. I do not agree that the 
purpose of this bill and the entire im- 
port and thrust of it is simply to clarify 
the existing law. Nor do I agree that 
this is a simple, clearly understandable 
standard to which the wise and honest 
might repair. As a matter of fact, I 
think that just the opposite of each of 
these propositions is the fact. 

We have given lipservice, throughout 
the course of this afternoon's discussion 
to the proposition that the antitrust 
laws are important, and we have all 
joined in saying, “Yes, they are pretty 
important laws, and we ought to abide by 
them, and where it is not too incon- 
venient, we ought to recognize those laws 
except in certain circumstances where 
we ought to do otherwise.” What are 
those circumstances? What is this clear, 
concise, plain, simple, little clarifying 
amendment to the antitrust laws? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if my colleagues 
will look on page 4 of this bill they will 
see that there is an admonition to the 
responsible agency that in carrying out 
this law, it do certain things. That re- 
sponsible agency can be one of three 
entities within our governmental system. 
It can be one man, the Comptroller of 
the Currency in the case of the national 
banks; it can be a majority of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
banks; it can be a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, of which the Comptroller 
is by statute a member. 

But at any rate, the responsible agency 
is enjoined under this bill that it shall 
not approve any transaction which 
results in a monopoly, or would be in 
furtherance of any combination or con- 
spiracy to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize the business of banking. 
That is good, for we would all be in dire 
straits if it were to the contrary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us look at sec- 
tion (B), because this is the heart of this 
matter. It states that the responsible 
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agency shall not approve any other 
proposed merger “whose effect in any sec- 
tion of the country may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or tend to create a 
monopoly, or which in any other manner 
would be in restraint of trade.” That 
sounds fine until you come to that small 
word, “unless.” 

In effect, what we have said up to this 
point is that the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act must be obeyed by the reg- 
ulatory agency in passing upon bank 
mergers. But then we remove the pro- 
tection of the Clayton Act mergers 
which do tend to lessen substantially 
competition; mergers which do tend to 
create a monopoly; and mergers which 
do act in restraint of trade—provided a 
new standard is met. 

What is that standard? Is it the 
simple, plain, clearly understandable, 
objective test that has been alluded to? 
Let me read it to you: 

Unless it finds that the anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the proposed transaction are clearly 
outweighed in the public interest by the 
probable effect of the transaction in meeting 
the convenience and needs of the commu- 
nity to be served. 


That is the plain, simple test that this 
bill will now impose. Plain and sim- 
ple—all it has to do is to clearly out- 
weigh the anticompetitive effects in the 
public interest by the probable effect of 
the transaction in meeting the conven- 
jence and the needs of the community to 
be served. 

Let us examine that, Mr. Chairman, 
because this is where I come to a parting 
of the ways with my colleagues. I do 
not think that this is clear. I do not 
think it is subject to any kind of judi- 
cial interpretation. I think that we 
will catapult ourselves into 70 more 
years of litigation as to the meaning of 
this if we depart from the antitrust laws 
as they have been delineated over the 
past 70 years. 

What is clearly outweighed? How 
clearly outweighed? By what standard 
and on what scale? 

What is the public interest? Some of 
my colleagues here have said that the 
antitrust laws are in the public interest. 
So do we outweigh antitrust laws in the 
public interest by something else in the 
public interest? 

What about the convenience and needs 
of the community? I must confess Iam 
one who has charged that this bill places 
drive-in windows and personalized 
checks above the antitrust laws. It is 
perfectly a logical and sound conclusion 
which can be drawn from this language. 

After all, it is very convenient to have 
a drive-in bank next door, and it is 
awfully helpful when you cash a check in 
a grocery store to have your name 
printed on that check. But these factors 
should not outweigh the restraining and 
the beneficent effect of the antitrust laws 
of the United States. 

As we have seen, the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served” 
can outweigh, and discharge any obliga- 
tion under the antitrust laws. What 
community to be served? Is a commu- 
nity a small town where there may be 
three or four or five banks? Is a com- 
munity a regional trading center such as 
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my city of Atlanta, which is the financial 
capital of the southeast? Or is it a whole 
area of the country or, indeed, is it the 
whole United States where the money 
market is fairly well determined in one 
city. 

What is that community? Would it 
be New York City? Would it be the east- 
ern seaboard? Would it be Decatur, Ga., 
or Stone Mountain, Ga.? Would it be 
Fairburn or Alpharetta, Ga.? Would it 
be Milwaukee? 

That is the question? What commu- 
nity is it that is to be affected? 

I have sought some response to this 
question in my mind and I must ac- 
knowledge that the report seeks to ad- 
dress itself in some measure to answering 
that point. It states on page 3 of the 
committee report: 

The bill acknowledges that the general 
principle of the antitrust laws—that sub- 
stantially anticompetitive mergers are pro- 
hibited—applies to banks, but permits an 
exception in cases where it is clearly shown 
that a given merger is so beneficial to the 
convenience and needs of the community to 
be served—recognizing that effects outside 
the section of the country involved may be 
relevant to the capacity of the institution to 
meet the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. 


If you do not exactly understand that, 
let me read it again, because I do not 
exactly understand it and I have read 
this one sentence many times. It reads: 

Recognizing that effects outside the section 
of the country involved may be relevant to 
the capacity of the institution to meet the 
convenience and needs of the community to 
be served. 


Well, I suppose this is something about 
regional competition. Does this mean 
it is all right to have only one bank in 
a State if that one bank competes with 
another bank of equivalent magnitude in 
an adjoining State—and provides per- 
sonalized checks and a drive-in window? 
Is that what this means? I do not know. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I must part with 
my colleagues when they say that this is 
just a simple little compromise and just 
clarifies the law as it now exists. 

I would like to use what time I have 
to propound some questions, with the 
hope some Members of the majority 
might enlighten me on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTNER. I notice my colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], is on his feet. I will 
yield to him at this point if he desires. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I was going to admit that we of the 
majority and the minority of this Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency who 
have joined in supporting this bill are 
not able to claim to the Members here 
today that we have answered every ques- 
tion and prevented the need for courts 
of law. Unfortunately—or fortunately, 
depending on your point of view—that 
need continues to exist. But I do not 
really think we have done so badly. The 
gentleman from Georgia alludes to and 
magnifies the venerable antitrust laws. 
Those laws, among others, contain the 
phrase that a merger is no good if it 
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would be in restraint of trade. I do not 
think the phrase “restraint of trade” is 
self-executing either. That requires a 
court of law. 

I suggest to the gentleman from 
Georgia that the words ‘‘convenience” 
and “needs of the community” are 
capable of some meaning. They will re- 
quire court interpretation. But I think 
the legislative history that we are mak- 
ing here is not unreasonable. Indeed, 
when the gentleman from Georgia gets 
down to specific cases of what merger 
should be valid and what should be 
struck down, I do not think that there 
would be any disagreement between him 
and myself. So let us not get too 
semantically involved here. Let us re- 
member that whatever language is 
adopted, it will take a court of law to 
do a little interpreting of it. 

Mr. WELTNER. The gentleman 
agrees that if the proposed language is 
adopted, it will be many a case before 
the meaning has been fully extracted. 

Mr. REUSS. We will need courts to 
interpret it, yes. 

Mr. WELTNER. We will be em- 
barked, then, the gentleman agrees, upon 
a long career of lawsuits to determine 
just what the Congress meant by this 
legislation? 

Mr. REUSS. But it will be a far 
shorter career of lawsuits than would be 
the case if we did not enact this bill into 
law today, in my opinion. 

Mr. WELTNER. If the gentleman 
will hold a moment, let us assume that 
we have a bank merger which tends to 
create a monopoly. I should like to ask 
the gentleman if he can suggest to me 
some circumstances involving the con- 
venience and needs of the community 
where the tendency to create a monopoly 
may be clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of that 
proposed transaction on meeting the 
convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

Mr. REUSS. I will be very glad to do 
so. Take a community with two banks. 
One of those banks is failing. In such 
a situation, even though the absorption 
of the failing bank will create in the 
community thereafter one bank, a mo- 
nopoly, I think that that might well be 
upheld as a merger which would meet 
the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity. Indeed, I remind the gentle- 
man from Georgia that under existing 
antitrust law such a merger would be 
valid. I reiterate my contention that 
we are not here today in any way tam- 
pering with the existing enlightened in- 
terpretation of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is the gentleman 
saying that this legislation does not af- 
fect the antitrust laws as they are written 
and presently interpreted by the Court, 
to wit, in the Philadelphia case of 
June 1963? 

Mr. REUSS. I am so saying. I think 
under this law, as amended, a court could 
very well come to precisely the same con- 
clusion as the Court did in the Philadel- 
phia case, holding that the 30-percent 
concentration inherent in the merger 
sought in that case was not overweighed 
by the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity. 
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Mr. WELTNER. The gentleman's re- 
sponse is encouraging. As one of the 
chief architects of this bill, his interpre- 
tation is helpful to me as one concerned 
about the application of the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELTNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. The gentleman has made 
a very fine exposition of his own view- 
point. I am sure, however, that the gen- 
tleman will agree that whether it is one 
agency or three agencies or the Depart- 
ment of Justice reviewing the case or 
the court reviewing a case at the instance 
of the Department of Justice, the same 
standards should apply in determining 
whether a merger should or should not 
be approved. Would not the gentleman 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. WELTNER. I agree with that. 
I further suggest that the proper stand- 
ard to be applied is that embodied in the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WELTNER. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. May I direct the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that we 
have to bear in mind in this country 
that banks originally were organized and 
given monopolies. In other words, we 
have an immediate divergence of pur- 
pose between the antitrust act and the 
original organization of banks in this 
country which exists even today. While 
they do not get a complete monopoly, 
they get a quasi-monopoly. In the char- 
tering of a new bank they must take into 
account what the conditions are in the 
community. In addition to what our col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Reuss] referred to as the failing 
bank, let us say it is not a failing bank. 
Let us say that there are two banks in 
the community, one of which takes its 
deposits and invests them only in Gov- 
ernment securities. This is not a sup- 
posititious case. This is an actual situa- 
tion which has occurred in many parts 
of the country. Instead of lending the 
depositors’ money to the community to 
help build up the economy of the com- 
munity, this bank invests its money in 
Government securities only. If that 
bank is being merged with another bank 
which is serving the community and 
lending its money to the community, do 
you not think that the public conven- 
ience is better served by that kind of 
merger? 

Mr. WELTNER. Does the gentleman 
suggest that the proposed legislation will 
enable the banking agencies to direct 
whether the banking policy be liberal 
or conservative, expansionist or con- 
tractive? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, no. 

The situation I just referred to, and 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], referred to, is that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the courts will no 
longer be able to say, because of the 
cutting down in competition, because you 
have only one bank instead of two, that 
therefore they must take action. 
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Mr. WELTNER. The antitrust law 
does not prevent any diminution of com- 
petition, but only substantial diminu- 
tion. 

Mr. MULTER. In the cases referred 
to, it is very substantial diminution; in- 
stead of two banks we wind up with one. 

Mr. WELTNER. This is a case of a 
failing bank, which has long been recog- 
nized by the court. It has nothing to 
do with this legislation. I am sure the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will agree 
with me, that we do not have to pass 
any bill to permit the approving agency 
to merge a failing bank in order to save 
it from insolvency. I am certain that the 
gentleman from New York, indeed, would 
say, as a well-educated lawyer, that the 
failing bank doctrine exists independ- 
ently of any statutes which has been 
passed in the last 20 or 30 years. I yield 
to the gentleman for the purpose of re- 
sponding to the correctness of that 
proposition. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect as far as he goes, but I have gone 
beyond the failing bank theory. There 
are many instances where we are not 
concerned with the failing bank, where 
there is an absolute and complete dimi- 
nution of competition, yet under all the 
circumstances and all of the factors the 
courts should approve that merger just 
as the regulatory agencies may approve 
the merger. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today, H.R. 12173, has been 
appropriately named the Bank Merger 
Act. It is designed to facilitate bank 
mergers. It is even designed to give a 
few giant banks the retroactive consent 
of the Government to mergers which 
have been judged by the courts to have 
been consummated in violation of the 
antitrust laws. It is a bad design, one 
in which Congress will find no pride in 
the years to come. 

I opposed the favorable report of this 
bill in committee, and I oppose the bill 
today. In my dissenting views, con- 
tained in the House Report No. 1221 
accompanying this bill I stated that the 
new so-called guidelines are as vague 
and undefined a standard as any group 
of men could possibly dream up. I 
repeat that charge today. I refer to 
the language found on page 4, beginning 
on line 9, stating that an exception from 
the antitrust laws may exist where a 
merger is so beneficial to “the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served” that it would be in the public 
interest to permit it. 

Later in the bill, on page 8, line 21, the 
same phrase is used: “the convenience 
and needs of the community to be 
served.” 

This is the standard which is supposed 
to remove the doubts about the law on 
bank mergers which are supposed to exist 
in the minds of untold numbers of bank 
officials and bank customers. But what, 
exactly, does that phrase mean? It is not 
defined in the bill, it is not defined any- 
where. It is not certitude which this bill 
will create, but confusion. 
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I am in favor of uniformity in the law, 
but I am against vagueness. Vagueness 
is the cardinal sin in the drafting of new 
legislation. Why, one of the most pro- 
found revolutions in the history of man 
occurred in ancient times when, for the 
first time, the laws were put into a form 
which could be understood by the people. 
Once this was done the people could know 
what the laws regulating conduct were, 
and they could guide themselves accord- 
ingly, Once the laws were written down, 
the people were no longer subject to the 
whims and caprices of their rulers who 
would say what the law was one day and 
change it the next. 

In the writing of the laws the great- 
est virtue is precision. If we write the 
law to let the people know, what do we 
accomplish by drafting language so 
vague that it is impossible to know its 
meaning? 

Of course, the bill before us was not 
drawn in ignorance. It was drawn in 
mistake. For while some may think 
that this bill creates an exception or a 
loophole in the law wide enough to drive 
a bank through, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether even this much cer- 
tainty will result. I have no doubts that 
some of the proponents of this measure, 
not all, are trying to accomplish with 
uncertainty what they could not do with 
certainty. For the original Senate ver- 
sion would have flatly exempted from the 
antitrust laws all bank mergers approved 
under the Bank Merger Act. This much 
could not be swallowed and the bill was 
somewhat changed before finally passed 
by the other body. Yet, the language of 
the original version of S. 1698 is highly 
instructive. It reveals the true intention 
of those who have struggled so mightily 
for passage of an amendment to the 
Bank Merger Act. 

No one can doubt, after all that has 
transpired since S. 1698 was introduced 
last year, that the proponents would like 
to simply exempt banks from the anti- 
trust laws. And that is why I say today, 
that they are trying to accomplish with 
uncertain and vague language what 
could not be done with express language. 

And this desire on the part of some, 
the desire to remove the banks from the 
antitrust laws, has been so strong, has 
caused them to go to such extreme and 
undignified lengths, has obsessed them 
so, that it will be their undoing. This 
bill will not do what the proponents 
think it will do. It will not settle what 
they believe to be questions in the law. 
In fact, the questions that they them- 
selves raised have been answered quite 
satisfactorily by the Supreme Court. 
But this bill raises more questions than 
it answers. There is only one place 
where these questions can be finally re- 
solved, the courts. 

So in passing this bill we are not set- 
thing anything. The language is too 
vague to settle anything. We are 
merely laying the predicate for the next 
round of litigation. And the Supreme 
Court will have to be asked to tell us 
what we meant when we enacted the 
abomination we are passing on today. 

In this morning’s Wall Street Journal 
is a very significant article. I disagree 
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with much of what is said in this article 
which discusses the Bank Merger Act. 
But it is significant to me that the 
writer concludes that this bill “is so 
vaguely worded that the Supreme Court 
inevitably will be asked to define what 
Congress really meant, and the honor- 
able Justices will have considerable lee- 
way again to make their own law.” 

No reasonable person who has read 
this bill can conclude anything but that 
it is vague and uncertain. We who are 
responsible for it should not let it pass. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, it was Ed- 
mund Burke who once said: 

All government and indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, every 
prudent act is founded on compromise and 
barter. 


In a sense, this bill is founded on com- 
promise and barter. It is not what I 
would wish as far as antitrust is con- 
cerned, but when you compare it with 
what the Senate gave us, I certainly pre- 
fer this bill. I do not think anything 
has been stated concerning the justifica- 
tion in this bill for the immunization of 
the three banks that were merged prior 
to the so-called Philadelphia National 
Bank decision. I would like to give you 
the history and the justification of the 
provisions of this bill—the legislative 
history. 

In 1950, with the passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act, to close a loophole that 
existed in the Clayton Act, section 7, so 
as to make it apply to mergers by means 
of acquistion of assets, a degree of con- 
fusion did develop as to whether the pro- 
visions of amended section 7 relative to 
merger by asset acquisition applied to 
banks. I for one—and I was in a fairly 
good position to know—did not under- 
stand nor did Senator Kefauver, of 
honored memory, understand that the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment to section 7 
was to apply to acquistion of bank assets 
in cases of merger. To correct this sup- 
posed defect, in the 84th Congress and 
subsequent Congresses I repeatedly spon- 
sored legislation that would specifically 
have placed bank mergers by asset acqui- 
sition within the prohibition of the 
amended Clayton Act, section 7. H.R. 
5948 in the 84th Congress, for example, 
which passed this House but was not 
acted upon in the Senate, would have ac- 
complished this. In the 86th Congress 
my bill, H.R. 4152, would have had this 
effect. In my opening statement in the 
hearings on H.R. 5948 in the 84th Con- 
gress I said among other things, and I 
quote my exact statement more fully: 

My bill would close the gap insofar as 
banks are concerned and prohibit bank mer- 
gers achieved by asset as well as stock acqui- 
sition where the effect might be substantially 
to less competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any section of the country. 


My statement to the House, when I 
introduced H.R. 5948, was noted by Jus- 
tices Harlan and Stewart in their dissent 
in the Philadelphia National Bank case. 
At that time I explained: 


All the bill does is plug a loophole in the 
present law dealing with bank mergers * * *. 
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This loophole exists because section 7 pro- 
hibits bank mergers * * * only if such mer- 
gers are accomplished by stock acquisition.’ 


In addition, in the hearings on the 
bank merger bill, Acting Assistant Attor- 
ney General Robert A. Bicks, in charge 
of the Antitrust Division, said: 

To remedy this problem present law seems 
inadequate. Clayton Act, section 7, as now 
written, is little help for present section 7 
covers bank stock—but not bank asset—ac- 
quisitions. 


Former Congressman Spence, former 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, when he commented 
on the floor of the House concerning the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960, stated: 

The Clayton Act is ineffective as to bank 
mergers because in the case of banks it covers 
only stock acquisitions and bank mergers are 
not accomplished that way. 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach, testifying on S. 1698, the pend- 
ing bank merger bill, on Wednesday, 
August 18, 1965, among other things, 
stated: 

Even though a good argument can be made 
that banks merging before the Philadelphia 
Bank decision had reason to doubt that bank 
asset acquisitions were subject to section 7 
of the Clayton Act, there would have been 
no basis for believing that the Sherman Act 
did not apply. 


The foregoing history makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the banking community 
could be confused with respect to wheth- 
er Clayton Act section 7, as amended by 
the Celler-Kefauver Act, applied fully to 
bank mergers. The Clayton Act confu- 
sion was set to rest, on June 17, 1963, by 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Philadelphia National Bank case. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, 
we have a perfect moral right, although 
it may not be justified legally under the 
Philadelphia decision, but morally, we 
have the right and the duty to grant 
immunization to these three banks, be- 
cause of the confusion to which I just 
referred. There was substantial confu- 
sion. Indeed, if I were a lawyer and 
some bank had come to me and said, “If 
I were to merge with this particular bank 
by asset acquisition, would I be violating 
the law?’’—meaning the Celler-Kefauver 
Act—in good conscience I would have 
had to say, “No,” prior to the Philadel- 
phia case. 

Therefore, it is only fair and proper 
and just and equitable to immunize these 
three banks from the operation of the 
provisions of this act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one pro- 
vision that I would like to make refer- 
ence to, and that is on page 6, subdivi- 
sion (d), which states that in any action 
brought under the antitrust laws arising 
out of a merger transaction, there can 
be intervention by any of the agencies 
of the Government or any State bank 
supervising agency. 

I do not know why that was put in 
except I think it was one of the pet proj- 
ects of my good friend Jim Saxon, for 
whom I have an affectionate regard, and 
whom I look upon as a very dedicated 
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public servant. But why do you permit 
the dragging in of the U.S. agencies is 
beyond my comprehension because it is 
going to prove as irritating as a hang- 
nail. 

This is very much like putting a sec- 
ond story on a ranch house. You simply 
do not do that. For that reason I again 
say I do not understand why it was put 
in. I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment, but I do hope, Mr. Chairman, you 
will take that out in conference, because 
it has no place in this legislation. I be- 
lieve there is very little justification for 
anything like this. It is going to create 
confusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember the story 
of the judge who had the greatest record 
of trial decisions. He tried more cases 
than any judge at all. Someone asked 
him what was the secret of his trying 
sO many cases. He said “I would hear 
the plaintiff’s case and then I made the 
decision.” They said, Well, did you not 
hear the defendant's case?” He said “I 
used to, but it confused me.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is going to create 
confusion worse confounded, and I hope 
that provision will eventually be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I would like, Mr. 
Chairman, to comment on this last point 
of my colleague from New York, the 
worthy dean of the New York delegation. 

There is no question in my mind that 
we have the courts to consider the con- 
venience and needs of the community 
to be served and the banking services to 
be rendered to a community. 

The Justice Department just is not 
adequately equipped nor does it have 
an adequate interest to speak to the 
court on that question. That is question 
on the facts which have been presented 
to the agency which had considered the 
merger in the first instance. 

It is a question of specialized knowl- 
edge. It is a question that has nothing 
to do with the interpretation of the anti- 
trust laws. It is the Justice Depart- 
ment’s primary concern. 

So if we establish this standard which 
requires the court to consider the con- 
venience and needs of the community, 
then I think we should have the experts 
on that subject in court to testify with 
respect to it. Therefore, I feel it is a 
sound provision. 

Mr. CELLER. We have never had it 
before and, I do not see why we should 
have itnow. I would rather abide by the 
laws we now have than go into those 
we know not of. I do not think we should 
create a procedure in the courts that 
would constitute a sort of town meeting 
where every Tom, Dick, and Harry would 
stick his nose into the proceeding and 
try to get his oar into the situation. I 
fear me that that is what is going to 
happen. We have never had this before 
and there is no reason why we should 
have it now and I think it should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. An- 
NUNZIO]. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in wholehearted support of H.R. 12173, 
to amend the Bank Merger Act of 1960. 

Aside from the bill’s substantial im- 
provements upon the current state of the 
law, my support stems in no small part 
from a profound appreciation for the 
legislative statesmanship of so many of 
my colleagues on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, under the leadership 
of our great chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas. 

I sincerely believe we have reported 
out a fine bill. Chairman Parman stead- 
fastly insisted upon full and complete 
hearings on this very important proposal 
in which the needs and interests of the 
banking public are vitally involved. 
While many of us did not at the time 
fully appreciate extended hearings, look- 
ing back now, I can say with great con- 
viction that we could not have done the 
job without all the expert testimony we 
received and considered. An important 
lesson I have learned in this, my first 
term, is that we legislators can give no 
less than a 100-percent effort in order to 
produce sound legislation, and this bill 
is the result of such an effort. 

Simply stated, the primary purpose of 
H.R. 12173 is to provide a procedure 
whereby dissolution of merged banks 
may be avoided with an absolute mini- 
mum of confusion and uncertainty. 

Under present law the courts can order 
dissolution of a bank merger consum- 
mated in complete good faith years be- 
fore without any thought of restraining 
trade or substantially lessening competi- 
tion. Banks, their stockholders, and the 
public are greatly inconvenienced when 
two banks combine, only to learn that 
the combination violated the law and, 
therefore, must be undone. Particularly 
is this true when large commercial banks 
have been merged into one single busi- 
ness and operated as such over a period 
of years. 

H.R. 12173 would avoid the serious un- 
settling effects resulting from such dis- 
solutions by no longer permitting anti- 
trust suits against bank mergers unless 
brought within 30 days after approval of 
the merger by the appropriate banking 
agency. 

This bill thus provides a 30-day statute 
of limitations with respect to section 1 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act and sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. The general 
antimonopoly prohibition in section 2 of 
the Sherman Act would not be affected. 
Once bank management and stockhold- 
ers should decide upon a merger, then 
the banking agencies would review the 
proposal to be sure that the public in- 
terest and needs are met. If the respon- 
sible agency then approves the merger, 
the transaction cannot be consummated 
prior to 30 days after that approval. If 
an antitrust action is not brought 
against the merger within the 30 days, 
the transaction may never again be chal- 
lenged on the ground that it alone and 
of itself constituted a violation of any 
of the antimerger laws, with the sole ex- 
ception of section 2 of the Sherman Act, 
as I have just mentioned. The com- 
mencement of any antitrust suit within 
the 30-day period would automatically 
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stay the consummation of the merger 
unless the court decides otherwise. 

So this, in a nutshell, is what the bank 
merger bill is all about—to provide a 
greater degree of certainty that bank 
mergers, once consummated, will not 
have to be undone. Of course, if the 
court should decide to permit consum- 
mation of a proposed merger which is 
contested within the 30-day period, the 
merging parties would be aware of the 
risks involved and take their own chances 
on the outcome of the litigation. 

Businessmen require certainty in the 
law; they must know precisely what the 
rules are so that carefully laid plans 
may not end up in disaster. H.R. 12173 
provides this certainty and that is why 
it is a good bill. 

In addition to providing this clarifying 
procedure, which is, of course, the over- 
riding purpose of the bill, H.R. 12173 
would also afford blanket antitrust im- 
munity to all mergers consummated be- 
fore the law was settled by the 1963 Su- 
preme Court decision in the Philadelphia 
case—except those mergers violating sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act. The commit- 
tee agreed upon this provision on the 
ground that many banks may have 
merged in reliance on the assumption 
that our antimerger laws did not apply 
to banks. It seems unfair to subject 
these banks to prosecution and possible 
divestiture when the applicable statute 
was not clear at the time they merged, 
even though competition may have been 
lessened as a result. 

This proposal also directs the courts, in 
passing upon the legality of a bank 
merger, to take into account the overall 
public interest and not to decide the case 
just on the basis of some mechanical 
formula and find a merger ipso facto 
illegal because concentration is increased 
by x percentage points. 

I understand that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is responsible for enforcement 
of the antitrust laws, does not object to 
this feature. Mr. Katzenbach informed 
your committee that the courts do in 
fact consider the overall public needs in 
deciding merger cases and not just some 
rigid, theoretical legal standard. He 
clearly indicated his agreement that it 
would be desirable for the banking agen- 
cies and the courts to apply the same 
standards in passing upon mergers. 
Therefore, H.R. 12173 in no substantial 
way would amend or weaken the exist- 
ing antitrust laws in terms of what is 
and what is not an illegal bank merger. 
It was clearly the understanding of the 
Banking and Currency Committee when 
we reported out the bill that the com- 
petitive factor would remain preeminent 
in bank merger cases. After all, anti- 
trust law is not within the particular 
expertise of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and it is not our function to 
recommend changes in that body of law. 

The so-called forgiveness provision 
and the new language in paragraph (5) 
(B) of section 1 of the bill were not the 
motivating factors in our favorably re- 
porting this bill. I think the title of the 
bill confirms this conclusion: 

To establish a procedure for the review of 
proposed bank mergers so as to eliminate 
the necessity for the dissolution of merged 
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Thus, the other provisions are inci- 
dental and essentially unimportant. 

Again, I would like to restate my appre- 
ciation to Chairman Parman and my col- 
leagues on the Domestic Finance Sub- 
committee without whose rare ability 
and dedication we would never have suc- 
ceeded in bringing before the House a 
sound bank merger bill. The public 
interest is the beneficiary, and I hope 
all Members recognize this and support 
Chairman Parman and your committee 
in passing it. Thank you. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express My grave reservations about the 
effect of H.R. 12173 on our antitrust 
Policy. 

The proposed amendment to the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960 promises to establish 
& uniform standard—but instead it pro- 
poses & vague standard. It promises to 
end conflicts of interpretation between 
Government agencies—but instead it en- 
courages agency conflicts in the courts. 
Indeed, for all of its promises, the only 
concrete effect of this amendment would 
be to permit three mergers, two of which 
have already been disapproved by the 
courts. 

The amendment may have one other 
notable effect: its ambiguous language 
may finally be interpreted to have nar- 
rowed the scope of the Clayton Act. 

It is no secret that H.R. 12173 is before 
the House because of dissatisfaction with 
the Supreme Court decision in United 
States v. Philadelphia National Bank, 374 
U.S. 321 (1963). That case held that sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act had survived 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960 and applies 
to bank mergers. Its critics maintain 
that the Supreme Court misinterpreted 
the Bank Merger Act; that the Bank 
Merger Act prescribed a balancing act 
in which Clayton would stand or fall de- 
pending on the “needs of the commu- 
nity.” However, the Supreme Court has 
the final word on the construction of 
statutes. The bill before us would re- 
strict the application of the Clayton Act 
as regards banks and banking. As a 
matter of policy, it would mean that 
antitrust laws are not as applicable to 
banks as they are to oil. 

Proponents of the bill construct sev- 
eral arguments to show that banks 
should enjoy a privileged position in our 
economy. One of their principal argu- 
ments is that it is particularly important 
to prevent bank failures, which unlim- 
ited competition can produce. This ar- 
gument has merit. A bank failure not 
only injures a bank’s owners, but it can 
be a community disaster. However, the 
merger of a failing bank would be per- 
mitted under the Clayton Act as it now 
stands. The courts have recognized a 
failing company exception to section 7’s 
prohibition of acquisitions that tend to 
lessen competition substantially. See 
International Shoe Company v. FTC, 280 
U.S. 291, 299-303. In the Philadelphia 
Bank case, the court specifically stated: 

Section 7 * * * does not exclude defenses 
based on dangers to liquidity or solvency if 
to avoid them a merger is necessary. G 
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Rather than demonstrate that banks 
should enjoy a privileged position in our 
economy, economic studies indicate that 
concentration affects them in precisely 
the same way that it affects industry. A 
study by Franklin R. Edwards, senior 
economist in the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, indicates that 
high concentration of banks leads to 
high loan rates, low rates on time and 
saving deposits, and high profits. 

Some economists have taken the re- 
sults of Edwards’ study a step further, 
pointing out that a concentration of 
banks can lead to a concentration of in- 
dustry. As banks become larger, the ar- 
gument runs, they become less concerned 
with small loans. They begin to cater to 
large industries rather than small ones. 
Thus the concentration of banks may be 
more detrimental than the concentration 
of other industries, for it may have a 
multiplier effect which runs through the 
economy. 

In any case, the committee majority 
has failed to demonstrate that the Clay- 
ton Act should not apply to bank merg- 
ers. Moreover, the proposed legislation 
is vague and ambiguous. 

The language of paragraph (5) (B) of 
the bill points to the “convenience and 
needs of the community to be served.” 
But what does this mean? I am afraid 
that the use of vague and unfamiliar fac- 
tors and ill-defined balancing tests will 
produce confusion both in the courts and 
the banking agencies. How is a court to 
determine the effect of a bank merger 
upon the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served? Is the crea- 
tion of a larger trust division an im- 
portant convenience to the community? 
What does it mean to balance such a con- 
sideration against an increase in con- 
centration in the local banking market? 
Just how does a court go about deciding 
whether the additional convenience for 
large borrowers of being able to float a 
$10 million loan in Philadelphia instead 
of having to do so in New York justified 
the possibility of higher interest rates 
resulting from merger and increased con- 
centration? 

Mr. Chairman, finally, I am persuaded 
by Attorney General Katzenbach’s view 
as set forth in his letter of January 5, 
1966, to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss]. He wrote, page 17 of the 
report: 

In thus permitting the single factor of 
“convenience and needs” to override all other 
considerations, the proposal goes far beyond 
the desirable objective of achieving uniform- 
ity * * * and does not accord with my view 
that a substantive change in existing law 
is neither necessary nor appropriate. 


Assistant Attorney General Donald F. 
Turner, who is in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, has publicly opposed the 
proposed legislation, pointing out that 
the bill is marred by the defects to which 
the Attorney General referred in his let- 
ter of January 5. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this leg- 
islation will create many difficulties in 
the interpretation and application of the 
antitrust laws and should be defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER]. 
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Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12173. 

This bank merger bill has been crit- 
icized unjustly as being too complex and 
too imprecise, I think it is neither. 

The bill gives certainty and prompt- 
ness to resolution of antitrust problems 
involved in bank mergers. This was 
badly needed. Presently merging banks 
are subject to attack at any time and in 
fact have been attacked by the Justice 
Department years after their consuma- 
tion. The provisions that the Attorney 
General must bring suit within 30 days 
following a merger if a challenge is to 
be made against its anticompetitive ef- 
fects is a simple and constructive remedy. 

The bill provides uniformity in an area 
that has been chaotic. A single stand- 
ard is provided for the regulatory agen- 
cies, the Attorney General and the courts 
where previously each had followed dif- 
ferent standards. 

The standard is clear and as ade- 
quately precise as is possible in an 
area of judgment where many factors 
play and there is a wide variety of situa- 
tions to which the standard is to be 
applied. The public interest in competi- 
tion is to prevail unless clearly out- 
weighed by the public interest in meet- 
ing the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served. Certainly this 
convenience and needs standard is as 
definite as the words of the antitrust laws 
themselves when they speak of restraint 
of trade or tendency to monopolize in 
any section of the country. It is very 
analogous to the public convenience and 
necessity standard included in Federal 
and virtually every State public utility 
regulatory statutes. 

The standard represents a good com- 
promise between unadulterated applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to banks and 
total exemption. It preserves intact sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act as applied to 
banks and weighs other antitrust laws 
against the convenience and needs of the 
community, keeping anticompetitive fac- 
tors predominant. Those who say that 
it has the effect of repealing the anti- 
trust laws as applied to banks are mis- 
leading their colleagues. 

There has been much concern ex- 
pressed about permitting Federal and 
State bank regulatory agencies to in- 
tervene in antitrust suits. The claim is 
made that this will muddy up the waters 
and particularly that it will have the ef- 
fect of having the Federal Government 
speak to the court with more than one 
voice. 

It is my opinion that the most impor- 
tant consideration in an antitrust suit is 
to get all information adequately before 
the court. A court’s decision, as that of 
an administrator, can be no better than 
his facts. Since the Federal and State 
regulatory agencies are very involved in 
these disputes and are in a unique posi- 
tion to inform the court on the facts, 
they certainly should be allowed to inter- 
vene, particularly since the new stand- 
ard of this bill requires consideration of 
the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity as to which these agencies are 
expert. 

Furthermore, it is artificial in these 
situations to say that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should speak to the court with 
one voice when in fact the interests and 
outlooks of its agencies are varied. The 
Justice Department has no real interest 
or expertise in applying banking factors, 
while the agencies do. On the other 
hand, the agencies have no interest or 
expertise in application of the antitrust 
laws and the Justice Department does. 
Why should not both views be presented 
before the court? 

Indeed, in point of historical fact, the 
Justice Department and the bank regu- 
latory agencies have been at odds more 
than they have been of one voice, and by 
a long shot. 

This situation is not unusual. Each 
of the Federal regulatory agencies, 
banking and otherwise, has its own 
counsel. Each appears in litigation of 
its own right. The agencies are not rep- 
resented by the Justice Department in 
litigation, except by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral before the Supreme Court. 

All in all, I think this is an excellent 
bill, creating certainty where there was 
doubt, uniformity where there was di- 
versity, and a good resolution of the 
problems of protecting and promoting 
the public interest in bank mergers. I 
hien urge my colleagues to support 
t. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the fact that my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WELTNER] has broken the ice in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

I rise in opposition to the bill which we 
have before us. Its limited usefulness 
is overwhelmed by provisions which dis- 
play contempt for our free competitive 
enterprise system through the retro- 
active repeal of the antitrust laws to 
take two offenders and one alleged of- 
fender off the hook, and by a confusion 
of established practice of law by admin- 
istrative agencies in section 70d). 

Furthermore, since the meaning of the 
1960 bank merger act has already been 
clarified by the courts, I see no need to 
go through the judicial process again 
to gain clarification of a provision which 
will actually apply to nothing and do 
nothing until it reaches the Supreme 
Court. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
am very gratified to note that a number 
of my colleagues have said that this bill 
does not change the antitrust laws, that 
the public interest is paramount and 
that the antitrust laws are paramount in 
a preservation of the public interest. I 
think this is very important and to me 
it has been very gratifying in this dis- 
cussion. 

We have had some problems here 
today and I think we have had problems 
in the committee in defining what are 
the convenience and needs of a com- 
munity. I would like to submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that these needs are best de- 
fined by the role that commercial bank- 
ing plays in business. The role which 
commercial banking plays in the public 
interest is primarily and first of all the 
role of creating deposits and providing 
checking account services and, secondly, 
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making and suppling commerical loans 
at interest rates—interest rates estab- 
lished by the market. 

I think it is interesting to note that a 
recent report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency contains several studies which 
have been made indicating that as com- 
petition goes down, interest rates on 
loans go up and interest rates on savings 
deposits go down. 

This would indicate to me that the 
convenience and needs of the community 
are demonstrably not served by an in- 
crease in the concentration in banking 
services. 

This is why I believe the inclusion of 
the phrase “public interest” as a modifier 
of the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity is very important in the legisla- 
tion as drafted before us. And by public 
interest, I mean the role which com- 
mercial banking plays, as illustrated 
previously. In this connection, I would 
like to call the Committee’s attention to 
remarks which I noted during our own 
Banking and Currency Committee’s dis- 
cussion on this bill. 

You will recall that we had a number 
of bills before us. Paragraph (5)(B) in 
the bill which was finally accepted, and 
finally written into the bill, was an at- 
tempt to make it clear that competitive 
factors are in a sense preeminent. With 
respect to section 1 of the Sherman Act 
and section 7 of the Clayton Act, where 
there is or may be a substantial diminu- 
tion of competition, the burden shall be 
upon the merging institution to show 
that the diminution resulting from the 
merger clearly is outweighed by the needs 
and conveniences of the community. 

Now aside from the needs and conveni- 
ence of the community as expressed in 
low interest rates on loans and the avail- 
ability of loans and interest rates on time 
deposits, I think we may tend to imply 
that there is some need for things such 
as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WELTNER] calls drive-in windows, or 
credit cards and Christmas clubs. 

But I do not believe that this is one of 
the appropriate areas for a bank regu- 
latory agency to consider when they talk 
about convenience and the needs of a 
community. We are talking fundamen- 
tally about banking services, which again 
are defined as they are in Supreme Court 
decisions and studies of commercial 
banking made by the staff of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. This 
is what we are talking about when we 
speak of convenience and needs. 

I think we should be clear as to the 
role which the regulatory agency plays 
in the scheme of things. In the first 
place, the function of the regulatory 
agency is to keep banks sound. This 
means that it has to keep banks solvent 
and keep them from failing. As a con- 
sequence, the regulatory agency does 
have expertise in evaluating a merger 
and making certain that the institution 
which results will be viable. 

In addition, the committee has decided 
that the regulatory agency should con- 
sider whether or not a merger may vio- 
late the antitrust laws. This, we hope, 
should prevent conflict between the 
regulatory agency or supervisory agency 
and the Department of Justice. It is not 
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altogether certain that this will happen. 
If the supervisory agency approves the 
merger on the ground that it is not anti- 
competitive, or that it fulfills the needs 
of the community, it may, of course, still 
be challenged by the Justice Department 
if Justice feels that it is anticompetitive. 
This is clearly contemplated by this bill. 
Next we find, I believe, an area of some 
uncertainty in the bill. I think that this 
was brought to our attention in an 
earlier discussion. If the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] is present, I 
should like to pose the following question 
to him. I refer to page 3 of the commit- 
tee report, where the following language 
appears: “but permits an exception in 
cases where it is clearly shown that a 
given merger is so beneficial to the con- 
venience and needs of the community to 
be served,” and so forth. In a case such 
as this are we talking primarily about 
the effect on the local market of the 
merger, or are we talking about the 
service to the community in which the 
bank is located? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I think the answer to 
that question is that it can be both. It 
depends on the facts of the particular 
case. 

Mr. TODD. If, for example, the 
market is not served by the national 
money market, then you might say that 
the national money market should be 
considered in addition? 

Mr. ASHLEY. This might well be a 
factor. 

Mr. TODD. But if the institution is in 
there and has access to the national 
money market, there would be no need 
to bring in a large outsider. 

Mr. ASHLEY. That would certainly 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TODD. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I merely wish to make 
sure that everything is perfectly clear 
here. The subject we are working on 
relates to paragraph (5) (B), which states 
as follows: 

(B) any other proposed merger transac- 
tion whose effect in any section of the coun- 
try may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, or to tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in re- 
straint of trede, unless it finds that the 
anticompetitive effects of the proposed 
transaction are clearly outweighed in the 
public interest by the probable effect of the 
transaction in meeting the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served. 


So that there may not be any mis- 
understanding in what I am about to say, 
and if it is in collision with what might 
be in the mind of the gentleman from 
Ohio, I know that he will speak up. 
What is meant by that provision and 
what counts is the effect of the transac- 
tion in meeting the needs and conven- 
iences of the community which that par- 
ticular sought-to-be-merged bank serves. 
In considering the convenience and 
needs of that community, one may, of 
course, look at the situation outside of 
the community in the larger regional 
or national market. But conditions in 
that regional or national market are 
relevant only insofar as they affect the 
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convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHtEy] with the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Topp] whether he disagrees with 
what I have said. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I can scarcely disagree 
with my friend inasmuch as we worked 
hard and long over that language and 
that very interpretation of the language. 

Mr. TODD. Would you not further 
agree that the convenience and needs of 
the community would be best served by 
whatever would bring them the lowest 
interest rates on loans and the highest 
interest rates on deposits, time-saving 
deposits—that this would be a considera- 
tion of the banking agency as well as 
the courts? 

Mr. REUSS. There are, of course, 
other aspects to banking than loan poli- 
cies and time deposit requirements. A 
bank has a trust department, frequently. 
A bank has an investment policy. A 
bank does some limited underwriting of 
municipal bonds. This whole conjury 
of bank services has to be taken into ac- 
count in considering what is competitive. 

Mr. TODD. May I ask the gentleman 
this: Would he be willing to sacrifice 
competition in commercial banking in 
order to achieve greater efficiencies in 
the trust department in a given area? 

Mr. REUSS. My answer to that would 
be that the main business of a bank in 
this country is to make loans. This is 
the big thing. Therefore, while I would 
want to take into account what its trust 
department does—or for that matter 
what its travel desk does—obviously, 
banking is banking and commercial loans 
are its principal business. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TODD. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Would the gentle- 
man from Michigan agree that in de- 
termining what is in the public interest, 
in meeting the needs and convenience 
of the community to be served, it would 
be important to consider as probably 
primary among those factors, the free 
and open competition between banks 
unfettered by contracts or agreements 
in restraint of trade, undiminished by 
monopolies or near monopolies, and 
without being strictured by the creation 
of economic units intended to stifle free 
and open competition? 

Mr. TODD. I think that the gentle- 
man from Georgia states it very well. 
I think he indicates in his minority views 
the effect of lack of competition on a 
community in a given area. 

The Supreme Court has said exactly 
what the gentlemen from Georgia said 
in defining public interest. The public 
interest is the preservation of competi- 
tion. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TODD. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Is that not what we are 
trying to determine today, that we do 
not accept the Supreme Court’s very 
limited interpretation of the law as set 
forth in the Bank Merger Act of 1960? 
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We are in effect spelling out that they 
did not take into consideration all of the 
intent of Congress, that there are other 
factors than the competitive factor, and 
the needs and interests of the commu- 
nity as broadly defined can override in 
certain circumstances the so-called 
competitive factor. Is that not correct? 

Mr. TODD. I think the gentleman 
states it well, and it seems to me that 
this is documented in the floundering 
bank section of the report. Is that not 
correct? Here we are discussing what 
can happen in a community when the 
bank goes bad. We do not expect the 
antitrust law to prevent a supervisory 
agency from taking action if the bank 
goes bad. 

Mr. BROCK. I do not believe that it 
is limited to that at all. There is much 
broader application. The needs of the 
community do not relate to the interest 
rate or to any other single function that 
the bank performs. The bank is in the 
service area. There are many different 
functions. I think that this is some- 
thing that we as individuals cannot write 
into specific law because we do not know 
each specific case. That is why we have 
to write it as we have, to include the 
community needs and interests and serv- 
ices. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TODD. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MULTER. We must keep clearly 
in mind at all times the history of bank- 
ing in this country, if not throughout the 
world, has indicated that we get an un- 
sound banking system when we have 
completely unrestrained and unrestricted 
competition. While it is fine to have as 
low an interest rate as possible on loans 
and as high a rate as possible on the de- 
posits, obviously the one must come from 
the other. The interest received is earn- 
ings. The interest paid is going out to 
the depositors. One must have a fair 
balance of all these things and one can- 
not take into account one of these things 
without taking into account all of them. 
That is why in the banking field particu- 
larly we cannot look solely to the anti- 
trust laws or the Clayton Act in order to 
arrive at a proper conclusion. 

Mr. TODD. Yes; that is why we have 
bank regulatory agencies, to prevent un- 
restrained and unrestricted banking 
practices which could undermine the 
soundness of the banking system. 

But some aspects of commercial bank- 
ing—and, in my view, some of its most 
important aspects—are for the most part 
entirely unregulated by any of the bank 
regulatory agencies. For the most part, 
no agency regulates the interest rates 
which banks charge their tera hora 
and industrial borrowers, and, 
utilities, banks are not required by any 
regulatory agency to serve all comers. 
The only effective regulator of the inter- 
est rates charged on commercial bank 
loans is competition, and the only effec- 
tive way to insure that free and open 
competition continues to play its impor- 
tant role is to make sure that the anti- 
trust laws continue to apply in full force 
to every unregulated aspect of commer- 
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cial banking. Moreover, since it is one of 
the basic assumptions of our national 
economic policy as expressed in the anti- 
trust laws that the greater the number of 
competitors, the more vigorous competi- 
tion will be, antitrust also has an impor- 
tant role to play in preventing any sub- 
stantial diminution in the number of 
competing banks. That role was recog- 
nized by the Congress in enacting the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960 and, in my view, 
that role is recognized and reemphasized 
in this bill. 

The remainder of my speech will þe 
divided into three parts: First, a further 
explanation of the hopefully clarified, 
but probably confused, antitrust section 
of this bill; second, a discussion of a 
novel and most unexpected provision of 
the bill which will promote further chaos 
and conflict in the executive agencies, 
section 7(d); and third, I will offer 
amendments to strike from the bill the 
sections which are properly private bills 
for the relief of three banking institu- 
tions from the burden of being under 
laws which have been instrumental in 
preserving our system of free competi- 
tive enterprise. 

The hopefully clarified but probably 
confused paragraph 5(B) which states: 

Any other proposed merger transaction 
whose effect in any section of the country 
may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly, or which 
in any other manner would be in restraint 
of trade, unless it finds that the anticom- 
petitive effects of the proposed transaction 
are clearly outweighed in the public interest 
by the probable effect of the transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served. 


Although I do not take exception to 
the intent of paragraph 5(B), I consider 
it superfluous, and for that reason, not 
desirable. Its meaning, although pre- 
sumably clear to those of us who have 
participated in the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee hearings on S. 
1698, will not necessarily be clear to the 
courts in the future. In my opinion, it 
will require litigation to define with pre- 
cision the manner in which this section 
would be applied. It therefore con- 
tributes unnecessary—and certainly un- 
needed—confusion to the bank merger 
situation. 

The portion of paragraph 5(B) preced- 
ing the word “unless” is an international 
restatement of the language used in sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. This is not un- 
defined, ambiguous language with mean- 
ings unknown to all. Indeed, it is clearly 
defined and precise, with exact and very 
specific interpretations and applications. 

Therefore, the plain meaning rule of 
statutory interpretation must be applied 
by the courts in interpreting this sec- 
tion of the statute. The plain meaning 
is that the Clayton Act definition was 
conscientiously used by the committee 
and as such carries the meaning previ- 
ously defined by the law and judicial in- 
terpretation. The portion of paragraph 
5(B) which has been added to this tra- 
ditional Clayton Act language, and which 
I consider superfluous, utilizes the term 
“Anticompetitive,” which is, of course, 
of the same meaning as has been used 
in Clayton Act law and practice. In ad- 
dition, it uses the term “public interest,” 
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as well as the phrase, “convenience and 
needs of the community to be served.” 
I should like to discuss the interpreta- 
tion of these phrases as brought out in 
the committee hearings. 

The majority report states: 


The maintenance of a sound banking sys- 
tem and the promotion of healthy competi- 
tion among financial institutions * * * 
is * * * the primary concern of your com- 
mittee in recommending for enactment the 
bill reported herewith. 


This recognizes, in my opinion, the 
proper function of the supervisory 
agencies, which concerns the mainte- 
nance of a sound banking system, as 
well as the role of competition, which is 
to provide public services at minimum 
costs. 

That these two concerns are compli- 
mentary, rather than exclusive, has 
been well documented in the hearings, 
and is well accepted in much of the 
current literature on banking, For ex- 
ample, in the Senate hearings, Mr. Wal- 
lace Kirkpatrick, special counsel to the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America, states: 


Moreover, although commercial banking is 
subject to a variety of governmental con- 
trols, the regulatory scheme does not cover 
many areas of banking and is particularly 
absent from the area of interrelation of bank 
and customer * * * competition regulates 
the market forces in those areas, and compe- 
tition must be guaranteed its freedom by 
the protection of the antitrust laws so that 
it may perform its function * * * if banking 
were to be immunized from the antitrust 
laws, there would have to be, in the public 
interest, far more direct and pervasive Fed- 
eral regulation than has been proposed. 


This philosophy was also reflected in 
the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in 1963, where he stated: 


No principle of our private enterprise sys- 
tem is more fundamental than the presump- 
tion that public controls will be imposed 
only where they are clearly needed to 
serve carefully defined public objectives. 
This principle is reflected in the settled 
policy of this country to place primary reli- 
ance on individual initiative safeguarded by 
efforts to secure the maintenance of compe- 
tition, We have departed from this basic 
policy only in industries which unmistak- 
ably call for special treatment. Banking 
has been one of those industries * * * one 
purpose of bank regulation is to maintain 
this essential confidence in the banking sys- 
tem by sustaining its solvency and liquid- 
ity * * *. A second criterion for bank regu- 
lation is thus to fashion the controls so 
that proper scope is allowed for the exer- 
cise of individual initiative and innovation. 

These dual objectives of bank regulation 
entail a balancing of considerations which 
may in some degree conflict * * *. Any 
unique form of bank regulation which is 
not essential to the preservation of the sol- 
vency and liquidity of the banking system 
must be regarded as a harmful impediment 
upon the capacity of banks to meet the 
public requirements which they are designed 
to serve. 


This same view was expressed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in its booklet, “Federal Re- 
serve System Processes and Functions,” 
published in 1963 that states: 

Fundamentally, bank supervision is di- 
rected to safeguarding and servicing the 
community’s interest. In relation to in- 
dividual banks, the objective is to foster the 
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maintenance of each in sound and solvent 
condition and under good management, in 
order to protect depositors and to assure un- 
interrupted provision of essential banking 
services. With respect to all banks, a fur- 
ther objective is to help maintain a banking 
system which will adapt continuously and 
responsively to the financial needs of a grow- 
ing economy and in which individual units 
will compete actively in rendering banking 
services * * * given these aims, the major 
responsibility of supervisory authorities is 
to keep informed of the condition, opera- 
tions, and management of the banks subject 
to their review and to contribute to the pre- 
vention or correction of situations that, 
through inadequacy of either banking capa- 
bility or banking competition, might ad- 
versely affect the economy of the general 
public interest. 


Likewise, as far back as 1962, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. James 
Saxon, stated: 


The banks of our country are not * * * 
controlled in the same degree as the public 
utilities. This same difference is of vital 
significance in determining the proper role 
of competition in the fleld of banking. In 
the public utility industries, the cost condi- 
tions which prevail require in many instances 
the granting of monopoly powers as a means 
of assuring service and avoiding destructive 
competition, Accordingly, in that industry, 
in addition to the regulation of entry, the 
serving of public convenience and need is 
made mandatory, and the terms under which 
those services are offered are publicly con- 
trolled. Neither of these latter two forms of 
public control is applied to the field of bank- 
ing. 
In banking, even though entry is regulated, 
there is broad scope for the exercise of pri- 
vate initiative. Unfortunately, the signifi- 
cance of this distinction is not always fully 
understood. * * * There remains today, as 
in the past, a public concern to maintain 
confidence in the banking system. But we 
must not regard this objective as justifying 
protection against competition. For if the 
public controls in the field of banking were 
designed to provide a shelter against rivalry, 
it would also become necessary to require the 
mandatory provision of banking services at 
rates fixed by the public authorities. There 
would be no other way, under those circum- 
stances, to protect the public interest. 


Prof. Thomas G. Moore, in an invited 
contribution to “Studies on Banking 
Competition and the Banking Struc- 
ture,” printed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, finds three factors relating to 
the public interest in the banking indus- 
try. He states as follows: 


What is, in fact, the public interest in 
banking? It is at least threefold. 

The first interest is in the safety of the 
funds of the public held by banks. 
Therefore, we need supervision to keep banks 
solvent. This basis for regulating banking 
is akin to the public health laws and to in- 
spection of restaurants. While competition 
will weed out those who cut too many 
corners, the public can be badly hurt in the 
process * . Second, the public interest 
requires that the banks furnish their services 
at the lowest possible rates. It is clear that 
regulation does nothing to foster this need. 
There is no meaningful control of maximum 
charges, nor anything to prevent banks from 
offering very low rates on savings accounts, 
Only competition safeguards the public 
interest. 

The banking community is the custodian of 
a large part of the Nation’s money supply; 
herein lies the third interest of the public 
in banking. The most desirable banking sys- 
tem would be one that was quickly respon- 
sive to the actions of the Federal Reserve. 
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Banks will generally respond more quickly 
to a move of the Federal Reserve if there is 
considerable competition among them. 

Thus, we can conclude that competition 
has a very real role to play in the operation of 
the banking system. While we need some 
regulation to insure the safety of depositors 
in the public interest, competition should be 
fostered as much as possible. 


Thus, we find that the role of the 
supervisory agency, in the public interest, 
is to maintain solvency and liquidity of 
the banking system, and to promote, 
wherever possible, effective competition 
in the industry it supervises. The role of 
antitrust law is to protect competitive 
structure so as to allow maximum play of 
individual initiative in enterprise and to 
promote the maximum degree of self- 
regulation as far as the dispensing of 
services, charging of rates and maximiza- 
tion of profits are concerned. This role of 
competition, in the public interest, is well 
stated by the Supreme Court in the Phil- 
adelphia case, in its statement that— 

Competition is our fundamental national 
economic policy, offering as it does the only 
alternative to the cartelization or govern- 
mental regimentation of large portions of the 
economy. 


The phrase “community to be served” 
which has been written into section 5(b) 
appears with less degree of regularity in 
the committee hearings. A definition of 
the term used by the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, which 
appears in the hearings was taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board, and is as 
follows: 

While local markets handle most of the 
relatively small loans originating from local 
needs and based on local conditions, region- 
ally or nationally known concerns, whose bor- 
rowings involve large sums, obtain most of 
their credit in a broader, even nationwide 
market. The changing allocation of their 
borrowing demand, region by region, in re- 
sponse to changing financial conditions helps 
keep interest rates in fairly close alinement. 

In such ways geographically separated 
markets are linked in a broad national mar- 
ket. If lendable funds are scarce and costly 
in one center, the local supply will tend to 
be augmented by an inflow from centers 
where funds are more abundant and less 
costly. As a result, well-established bor- 
rowers with a high credit rating can obtain 
loans from banks or others, on much the 
same conditions in one city as in another. 
There are many regional credit centers— 
such as Chicago, Boston, San Francisco—but 
the largest share of the Nation’s credit and 
money market business is transacted in or 
through New York City. 


In many of the discussions appearing 
in the documents in the hearings before 
our committee, the “community to be 
served” and its convenience and needs” 
are discussed together. Very often, these 
discussions are tied in with the Federal 
Reserve Board’s definition of the terms 
which came out of the Transamerica 
case, that the economic functions of 
commercial banks are the relevant line 
of commerce: 

These are money-payment and money- 


creation functions—and are dominant in 
the extension of short-term business credit. 


Obviously, in these areas there are no 
other institutions competing with com- 
mercial banks. Various studies have in- 
dicated that medium to small size busi- 
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nesses are dependent upon local banking 
institutions for their credit needs, as well 
as other banking services. This means 
that borrowers whose limited size and 
credit needs are such as to render it im- 
possible for them to enter the regional 
or national money markets are wholly 
dependent upon their local banking sys- 
tem for their needs, and that the in- 
terest charged them will reflect the con- 
ditions in the local market and not in 
the national market. Consequently, the 
maintenance of competition in a local 
market is of overriding significance in 
meeting the convenience and needs of 
the community. For example, three re- 
cent independent studies conclude that 
if market concentration is used as an in- 
dictator of the degree of competition in 
a given market, it is found that loan 
rates increase and interest rates on sav- 
ings deposits decrease as competition 
decreases. This is in accord with eco- 
nomic theory; that a reduction of com- 
petition increases the cost of services to 
the public and decreases the prices at 
which those vendors who are still com- 
petitive are able to sell their services to 
those with concentrated economic power. 

It is also estimated in one of these 
studies done by the Comptroller’s office, 
that the concentration which existed in 
36 major metropolitan areas raised bank 
earnings because of lack of competition 
in interest rates on loans by approxi- 
mately $400 million, and decreased bank 
expenses because of lower interest rates 
on time and savings deposits by approxi- 
mately $200 million with a gain to the 
banking industry of approximately $600 
million, spread through these 36 com- 
munities. Because of the sophistication 
of the studies which led to these cou- 
clusions, I think it is very clear that the 
maintenance of competition is para- 
mount to the “public interest” and con- 
venience and needs of the communities” 
standards. 

It should be pointed out further that 
the relevant market area considered in 
these studies is the local market and not 
the national market area served by these 
banks. This is in accord with the gen- 
eral definitions arrived at by the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the recent bank 
merger cases. This same general defini- 
tion, the so-called 75 percent I.P.C. fac- 
tor, is also used by the Federal Reserve 
Board and FDIC in determining the rel- 
evant market area, and was the subject 
of considerable discussion by the sub- 
committee in its studies. 

The majority report, in its discussion 
of the floundering bank, is not entirely 
clear as to when the banking agency or 
the courts would be justified under the 
antitrust laws, in allowing a merger 
which “might result under general anti- 
trust law criteria in a substantial lessen- 
ing of competition.” Under present law, 
should there be two banks in a small 
town and one of the banks be failing, it is 
very clear that a merger can be allowed. 
This is under a doctrine, which has its 
basis in industries outside of banking, as 
well as in banking, which holds that if a 
business is to disappear because of in- 
solvency, it cannot be considered anti- 
competitive to merge it into a viable or- 
ganization, that it is not in the public 
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interest to allow it to fail. The failing 
bank doctrine is an accommodation of 
solvency and antitrust considerations. 
It is an exception. 

The floundering bank case arises when 
it is not absolutely certain that a bank 
is failing, but when it may be in a posi- 
tion of stagnation, which might lead, at 
a later date, to a closing of its doors. If 
its case is valid, it would appear that a 
court would be justified in allowing a 
merger under the failing bank doctrine. 

On the other hand, there may be an 
implication in the report of the majority 
that it is procompetitive to permit a 
merger between organizations, provided 
the management of one of the organiza- 
tions is, “unrealistically conservative,” 
regardless of the size of the two merging 
institutions or the dominance of the re- 
sulting institution in its market. I think 
this is clearly wrong. I do not feel that 
it enhances competition to merge, for 
example, the second largest and sixth 
largest banks in a community, to make 
the largest bank of the community, be- 
cause one of the two merging banks was 
unable to develop or attract top-quality 
management and was not willing to offer 
its stock to an underwriter. It might 
have been arguable that the sixth largest 
bank should have been merged with an 
aggressive smaller bank, resulting in no 
undue increase in concentration, but it 
does not seem reasonable that it was 
necessary to merge the second and sixth 
largest banks in order to take the man- 
agement of one of the banks off the hook. 

The law, as written, now requires that 
the supervisory agencies apply the same 
standards as the courts will ultimately 
apply to the merger. In a sense, this 
is a distinct improvement. Under the 
1960 law, the supervisory agencies were 
instructed to weigh the so-called bank- 
ing factors with the anticompetitive fac- 
tors of a merger, and the supervisory 
agencies in some cases took the position 
that if a merger met the criteria of the 
banking factors, because it did not im- 
pair the solvency or liquidity of the 
banks, this could outweigh anticom- 
petitive effects. It is now clear that the 
supervisory agencies must use the bank- 
ing factors to evaluate whether or not a 
merger will result in a solvent and viable 
institution, and that they should not 
allow a merger unless this prerequisite 
is met. In addition, it is recognized that 
public policy requires the maintenance 
of competition in the market served by 
the merging banks, and they must not 
allow the merger if it has an anticom- 
petitive effect. 

Any court interpreting this passage and 
applying it to a specific antitrust suit 
is not required to pass judgment on the 
banking factors, but will apply the text 
of section 5(a) and 5(b) to the merger. 
It must be remembered that the court 
is in no way bound by the finding of 
the nonjudicial supervisory agency. The 
findings of the court are to be considered 
on the merits of the antitrust considera- 
tions of the case, and are in no way 
to be influenced or prejudiced by the 
supervisory agency’s findings. 

I approve the statute of limitation 
contained in paragraph 7, as well as the 
immunization of unchallenged mergers 
from actions under Sherman 1 or Clay- 
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ton 7. I think this will give needed cer- 
tainty to those banks that have merged 
or who will merge in the future. 

A part of H.R. 12173 which this House 
should remove is paragraph 7(d), which 
would aliow Federal and State bank 
regulatory agencies to intervene “as a 
party of its own motion and as of right, 
and be represented by its counsel.” 

Of the reasons why paragraph 7(d) is 
not only bad, but ludicrous, I would like 
to cite only a few: 

First. Under our present laws, 5 U.S.C. 
306, 5 U.S.C. 314, and 28 U.S.C. 507(b), 
the Attorney General, who is in charge 
of the Justice Department, is responsible 
for the supervision and direction of all 
Government court actions, and attorneys 
representing the executive in court are 
under his supervision. Paragraph 7(d) 
would be in violation of all three of the 
above statutes. 

Second. The very reason why the Jus- 
tice Department was created in 1870 was 
to bring all the attorneys for the various 
departments and agencies under one de- 
partment. This was to end confusion 
and duplication. This was to end the 
practice of agencies hiring lawyers and 
then sending bills to the Treasury. 
When a governmental agency tried to 
send a $20,000 attorney’s bill to the Gov- 
ernment to be paid, the court of claims 
in the case of Richard Ross Perry against 
the United States in 1893, denied Perry’s 
claim for $20,000 in fees, by stating that 
this was what the Justice Department 
was designed to prevent. 

To pass paragraph 7(d) would be a 
return to a pre-1870 organization of 
Government. 

Third. It would be a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money to have the U.S. Govern- 
ment, as legally represented by the Jus- 
tice Department, to be opposed by an 
agency of the United States. The execu- 
tive must make up its mind and act 
accordingly; it cannot speak out of both 
sides of its mouth to the judge. Tax- 
payers’ money should represent only one 
side of the lawsuit; to represent both 
would be an exercise in redundancy and 
deliberate waste. As a Member of Con- 
gress, I cannot support a paragraph 
which would waste taxpayers’ hard- 
earned dollars. 

Fourth. It would be improper for a 
governmental agency in these circum- 
stances to oppose the Justice Department 
in court. This would lend encourage- 
ment to antitrust violations in the bank- 
ing field, as banks would know that 
should they violate the laws, they would 
not have to bear much of the legal ex- 
penses, and that they would not have to 
carry the full burden of the lawsuit. 
They would know that a governmental 
agency might well be on their side. 

Fifth. Paragraph 7(d) would be forc- 
ing the executive branch into the posi- 
tion of opposing itself in court. Such 
legislated confusion would create the im- 
pression that the President could not ad- 
ministrate the executive branch properly 
or that the President could not make up 
his mind. This is poor policy, promoting 
executive incoherence. 

Sixth. With the administration oppos- 
ing itself in court, no judge could remain 
sane for very long and understand who 
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was arguing what. The Government 
should not seem to oppose itself in suit 
against itself. Fights in the executive 
branch of the Government must be re- 
solved there. If it cannot be resolved 
among heads of agencies and Cabinet 
members, then someone higher should 
resolve the matter. The courts should 
not have to run the executive. 

Seventh. There is also a broad and 
practical public policy issue at stake: 
Should the supervisory agency be the 
idea defender of its supervised institu- 
tions in court? Who are the banking 
agencies representing: the public or the 
banks that they regulate? 

Insofar as a supervisory agency has a 
direct relationship with a bank, it would 
appear that its primary function is to 
maintain its solvency and integrity. In 
practice, the audits for the banks, and 
the evaluation of its statements, are de- 
signed to meet this end. Its function is 
not to protect the bank’s stockholders, 
nor is it to serve the bank’s management. 

It is perfectly natural for any super- 
visory agency to identify itself with some 
of the problems which face the industry 
it supervises. It wants to see its indus- 
try prosper, wants to see it expand, and 
wants to provide it with protection and 
security. 

Under these circumstances, it is advis- 
able to have matters of broad public pol- 
icy subject to review by agencies not di- 
rectly involved, and wherever possible, 
under the ultimate jurisdiction of the 
courts. 

As the views of Senators DOUGLAS, 
CLARK, PROXMIRE, and MUSKIE so clearly 
presented the situation in their supple- 
mental views to the 1960 Senate report 
on the Bank Merger Act: 

There is a pronounced tendency in Ameri- 
can life for the regulatory bodies which are 
set up to protect the public to become in- 
fluenced and largely controlled by the very 
groups which they were created to te. 
In this respect, there is nothing sacrosanct 
about the bank regulatory agencies. 


My attention was also attracted to a 
statement of Comptroller of the Currency 
Dawes, on page 744 of the Treasurer’s 
report of 1922-23, in which he said: 

The Comptroller of the Currency should, 
in the governmental organization, be the 


representative and partisan of the national 
banks. 


It would not be unnatural for this 
philosophy to have persisted, to a greater 
or lesser degree, to this day. This is 
why it is all the more important that 
final determinations in antitrust matters 
be made in the courts, and that no con- 
fusion enter the courts mind because a 
governmental agency, which may be a 
partisan of the banks it supervises, plead 
the case of the banks against the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
Members will bear with me, I think we 
can conclude the debate in about 5 min- 
utes. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here a private bill, which should 
be denominated as such, for the bene- 
fit of certain large members of the bank- 
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ing industry. I think the House ought 
to summarily strangle this legislation. 

We have three distinct proposals 
wrapped into one legislative basket. Two 
of these are so limited and so private 
that I cannot see, in good conscience, 
why this legislation is being treated as 
other than private relief. 

The first proposal is to grant a giant 
retroactive relief to three banks whose 
mergers took place before June 30, 1963. 
In the public mind this is the principal 
reason why we are considering this leg- 
islation today. 

The rationale given in the report on 
this legislation is that These three 
banks had reasonable grounds to rely 
on the authority of the banking agen- 
cies to approve mergers under the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960,” and that These 
three banks, acting in good faith, and 
their depositors and other customers and 
their communities should not be re- 
quired to suffer the confusion, the dis- 
ruption, and the losses which would re- 
fi from further efforts to unscramble 
them.” 

This rationale is about as valid as other 
principles upon which the legislation is 
founded, Each and every one of these 
banks was faced with a court order be- 
fore the merger became effective, posing 
this problem of disruption, and each and 
every one of the banks assured the courts 
that such disruption and confusion was 
both unlikely and a risk that they were 
willing to assume. 

In effect, by asking for this relief, they 
are pleading that they deliberately mis- 
led the courts and now should be pro- 
tected from the consequences of their 
prevarications. 

Two of these three banks are in the 
multibillion-dollar category, while a third 
had a 90-percent share of its market, 
with a long history of predatory tactics. 
Two of these—the multibillion-dollar 
banks—Manufacturer’s Hanover and 
Continental Chicago—have used every 
legal strategem to prolong a final deci- 
sion in the hopes of just such legislation 
as we have before us now. 

The third bank, Lexington, so out- 
raged the district judge that he levied 
daily contempt fines to overcome the 
stalling tactics in this institution. These 
contempts have been since suspended 
upon appeal. Yet these are the banks 
whose good faith is vouched for by the 
committee report. 

The second private proposal is even 
more murky and repugnant to good or- 
der. I refer, of course, to proposed sub- 
paragraph (d) of paragraph (7) which 
permits any Federal banking agency ap- 
proving a merger which is subsequently 
challenged in an antitrust suit to appear 
in the suit by its own counsel and to 
present to the court the reasons for its 
action. The actual reason for this novel 
section is to allow the Comptroller to 
assuage his injured feelings by appear- 
ing in court in opposition to the Attorney 
General. I would point out to my friends 
in the Congress, including the distin- 
guished freshman from New York, to 
whom I cannot yield at this time, that 
this is an unusual thing in the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and one which 
we have never seen before in the Con- 
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gress. It would be exceedingly unseemly 
for this body to dignify and justify his 
further excursions—and I refer to the 
Comptroller—by allowing this provision 
to remain. The public spectacle of in- 
dividual subdivisions of the executive 
branch appearing before the courts in 
open conflict to quarrel publicly over 
broad questions of public policy certainly 
is going to do little to bring on a high 
estimation of the Federal Government. 

The third important provision of this 
bill purports to redefine the standards 
applicable to bank mergers when tested 
in the courts. My good friend from 
New York got up to say that this is 
language that everybody can under- 
stand, referring to lines 14 through 17 
on page 4. I would point out to him that 
this is absolutely novel language, both 
in the antitrust laws and in the language 
of public regulatory agencies which this 
Congress is charged with protecting and 
in the protection of which it is doing 
such a remarkably poor job today. 
There is indeed some hypothetical testi- 
mony in the hearings concerning the 
possible application of antitrust stand- 
ards to failing banks, yet I note that 
never in the history of the antitrust laws 
have banks in a failing institution or in- 
deed other industries been treated other 
than with great tenderness by the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department 
and indeed whether there be an official 
exemption in the antitrust laws or not, 
there has been for long practically such 
an exemption in the antitrust laws for 
such banks. 

I am also assured that this redefini- 
tion will not allow mergers to take place 
when the banks are held by owners who 
insist on unrealistically conservative 
policies. That is, “the failing company” 
doctrine is not being extended to agency 
supervision of management policies. 

I also note that this is the second 
piece of special-interest legislation in as 
Many years affecting the antitrust as- 
pects of the banking industry. Last 
year we gave a limited immunity to help 
the balance-of-payments problem. This 
year we are passing a private bill to 
protect two in-excess-of-a-billion-dollar 
banks and to inflate the ego of a cer- 
tain functionary. I would be most ap- 
preciative if the representatives of the 
banking industry would tell us now what 
antitrust exemption they intend to seek 
next year. 

In summary, I am opposed to this 
legislation for the following reasons: 

First. It grants private corporations 
special immunity from the consequences 
of their actions. 

Second. It divides the Government 
by enhancing the possibility of interde- 
partmental squabbling. 

Third. It adds a possible period of 
uncertainty to the presently clear appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws to the bank- 
ing industry. 

I say this legislation, which has been 
so gingerly presented to the Congress 
and brought to us at arm’s length in 
tongs, is unsavory legislation and should 
be returned whence it came. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak on behalf of the Bank 
Merger Act amendment. After pains- 
taking consideration, the Banking and 
Currency Committee has favorably re- 
ported H.R. 12173 by an initial vote of 26 
to 4 and a final vote of 30 to 2. I have 
followed this legislation carefully and 
sincerely believe it is a good bill which 
fills a vital need. 

The bill establishes uniform standards 
for the consideration of future bank 
mergers under the antitrust laws by the 
banking supervisory agencies, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the courts. 
There has been serious confusion about 
bank mergers. Congress established 
certain standards in the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. However, the Supreme 
Court decision in the Philadelphia case 
in June of 1963 put an entirely different 
light on these standards. This led to an 
intolerable situation where no one knows 
just what the ground rules are. 

This bill not only clears up the confu- 
sion but sets uniform standards based on 
the committee’s careful consideration of 
today’s needs. Even though the bill was 
reported favorably by an overwhelming 
vote, there has been considerable pub- 
licity given to the minority views of the 
few dissenting members. One of these 
contentions is that the bill will not clarify 
the situation but will simply lead to addi- 
tional confusion. After reviewing the 
bill, I conclude the judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the committee was 
sound. While there obviously will have 
to be additional clarification and inter- 
pretation based on specific decisions in 
individual cases, the standards are clear 
and forthright. 

I have been particularly impressed with 
this bill in the way it successfully rec- 
ognizes the special requirements of the 
banking industry and yet—contrary to 
some assertions—maintains in banking 
the basic antitrust policies so important 
to the growth of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. There is no question but what 
banking has a unique position in our 
economy. This was recognized long ago 
as Government moved into close regula- 
tion of banking. There are regulatory 
agencies in each of the 50 States, plus 
three Federal agencies, which regulate 
and examine individual banks in detail 
and also carry out broad, general con- 
trol of the monetary system under pow- 
ers granted by the Congress. 

We all favor and, in fact, we do have 
an intensely competitive banking indus- 
try. But Congress decided long ago that 
this special position of banking meant 
that we could not rely exclusively on un- 
regulated competition in banking. 
Clearly, this means the usual antitrust 
standards cannot be applied to banking 
without some modification, but no one 
seriously wants to exempt banking from 
the antitrust statutes. 

Contrary to some comments, it is made 
abundantly clear in this bill that banks 
are subject to the antitrust laws. The 
standards laid down are actually stricter 
than in the 1960 Bank Merger legislation. 
On the other hand, provision is made for 
the special needs of banking by giving 
consideration to the convenience and 
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needs of the community involved. Un- 
der certain very limited circumstances, 
the applicability of the antitrust laws 
may bea modified in a particular case 
based on the particular needs of a special 
situation. This certainly cannot be 
labeled exempting banks from the anti- 
trust statutes. 

Finally, I want to comment on the re- 
lief given in the bill to bank mergers 
consummated prior to the 1963 Supreme 
Court decision in the Philadelphia bank 
case, including three cases currently 
pending in the courts. This action by 
the committee represents a fair and 
equitable solution to a thorny problem. 
It is good public policy. It is not special- 
interest legislation. Perhaps this is best 
stated in Mr. Parman’s report on the bill 
which says: 

Your committee considered carefully what 
to do with the six banks against which the 
Department of Justice now has cases pend- 
ing. The Attorney General strenuously op- 
posed any legislation which might relieve 
these six banks *. Other witnesses 
urged equally strongly that all six mergers 
should be relieved * * *. Three of these 
mergers were consummated and the anti- 
trust suits instituted before June 17, 1963, 
when the Supreme Court for the first time 
held that bank mergers were subject to sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act * * +*+, Under 
these conditions, your committee took the 
position that the first three mergers—the 
“pre-Philadelphia” mergers—should be ex- 
empted * * * like all other mergers consum- 
mated before the Philadelphia case. These 
three banks had reasonable grounds to rely 
on the authority of the banking agencies 
to approve mergers under the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. These three banks, acting in 
good faith, and their depositors and other 
customers and their communities should not 
be required to suffer the confusion, the dis- 
ruption, and the losses which would result 
from further efforts to unscramble them. 


In summary then, I strongly endorse 
the action of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. This is a good bill which 
will finally solve a difficult problem in 
antitrust legislation. I hope the House 
will act accordingly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
many of my colleagues have given in de- 
tail their reasons for support of the pro- 
posed Bank Merger Act amendment. 
Their arguments chiefly center around 
the chaos created by recent decisions on 
bank mergers, and while I wholeheart- 
edly agree with these arguments, I feel 
that aside from the effect that the 
passage of this legislation will have on 
the banking industry, there is a more 
important principle involved. 

I refer, Mr. Chairman, to our precious 
system of checks and balances, which 
each branch of government has the high- 
est responsibility to maintain. By its 
action today, Congress is fulfilling that 
responsibility and is clearly saying that 
the intent of the 1960 Bank Merger Act 
is not to be ignored. Mr, Chairman, I 
congratulate my colleagues on taking 
this stand, and asserting their responsi- 
bility to say to another branch of govern- 
wee: “This time you have gone too 
ar.“ 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to record my support of H.R. 12173. 
This bill is designed to establish a pro- 
cedure for the review of proposed bank 
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mergers so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity for the dissolution of merged banks. 

This bill is sponsored before this House 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member. 

The bill is the result of many weeks 
of work, hours of thoughtful debate and 
discussion and a consensus of the views 
of the experts consulted. 

I am proud to have been associated 
with my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD], the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER] in helping to draft this legis- 
lation. 

The major purpose of this bill is to 
resolve the apparently conflicting inter- 
pretations which have been given the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960. It would also 
provide a procedure for the adjudication 
of the propriety of bank mergers prior 
to their taking place. Legally the ef- 
fects of the bill may be summarized as 
follows: 

First. The bill would establish a single 
set of standards for the consideration 
of future mergers by the banking super- 
visory agencies, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and courts under the antitrust laws. 
These standards are stricter than those 
in the Bank Merger Act. Two factors 
would be considered—the effect of the 
merger on competition, and the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served. 

Second. This bill would exempt from 
all provisions of the antitrust laws, ex- 
cept section 2 of the Sherman Act, 
mergers consummated before June 17, 
1963. 

Third. It would exempt from all pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, except sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act, mergers con- 
summated after June 16, 1963, and be- 
fore enactment of the bill, except mergers 
against which antitrust suits had been 
brought before such enactment. 

Fourth. It would require the courts to 
use the new standards of the bill in all 
cases instituted under the antitrust laws 
after June 16, 1963. 

It seems to me abundantly clear that 
this legislation is needed to clarify how 
the antitrust laws apply to bank mergers. 
I make no attempt to interpret the in- 
tent of the Congress in the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960, but I point out that a num- 
ber of distinguished jurists and capable 
administrators have arrived at a dia- 
metrically opposed interpretation of the 
act. 

The Federal banking agencies and the 
Department of Justice are united in a 
common goal: the maintenance of a 
sound national banking system, and the 
promotion of healthy competition among 
financial institutions. I am confident 
this bill meets this goal and I ask my col- 
leagues to vote for its passage. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly favor assuring the banking com- 
munity of this Nation fair and even ap- 
Plication of the antitrust laws, and 
surely favor assuring expeditious resolu- 
tion of antitrust actions arising out of 
bank mergers. 

Bill H.R. 12173 before us today pur- 
ports to produce these benefits. But this 
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bill, unless improved by amendments, 
will create more problems to all con- 
cerned than benefits. 

In critical paragraphs, the phraseology 
of the bill is so imprecise that years of 
litigation, costly to both the banks and 
to the taxpayer, will become inevitable 
in order that the sterile words of the bill 
can be given practical meaning. 

Why pass legislation ostensibly draft- 
ed to clarify and define standards for 
judicial decisions, but which in fact first 
invalidates well-established case law 
guidelines, without then providing any 
equivalently useful replacement? 

Furthermore, I object that the bill 
unnecessarily interferes with the func- 
tioning of the Justice Department, as 
the sole and responsible legal agent be- 
fore the courts of the executive branch 
of this Government. 

This bill has had a bizarre history. 
An article in today’s edition of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled “The Bank 
Merger Bill’s Zany Journey,” tells the 
story well. I commend this article to my 
colleagues. The second paragraph of the 
article summarizes the situation well: 


And now, after months of comic parlia- 
mentary pratfalls and fishwifely invective, 
the bank merger bill is about to pass. Sure 
enough, it reasserts congressional author- 
ity over the subject. But that reassertion 
is so vaguely worded that the Supreme Court 
inevitably will be asked to define what Con- 
gress really meant. 


Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote against 
this bill, as now drafted, in the hope that 
the committee will introduce an im- 
proved version. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr, PATMAN. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman, and I ask 
the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12173 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 18(c) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823(c)) is amended 
to read: 

„(o) (1) Except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the responsible agency, which shall 
in every case referred to in this paragraph be 
the Corporation, no insured bank shall— 

“(A) merge or consolidate with any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

„(B) assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in, or similar liabilities of, any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

“(C) transfer assets to any noninsured 
bank or institution in consideration of the 
assumption of liabilities for any portion of 
the deposits made in such insured bank. 

“(2) No insured bank shall merge or con- 
solidate with any other insured bank or, 
either directly or indirectly, acquire the 
assets of, or assume liability to pay any 
deposits made in, any other insured bank 
except with the prior written approval of the 
responsible agency, which shall be— 

(A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank 
is to be a national bank or a District bank; 

“(B) the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a State 
member bank (except a District bank); 

“(C) the Corporation if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a non- 
1 5870 insured bank (except a District 
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“(3) Notice of any proposed transaction 
for which approval is required under para- 
graph (1) or (2) (referred to hereafter in 
this subsection as a ‘merger transaction’) 
shall, unless the responsible agency finds 
that it must act immediately in order to 
prevent the probable failure of one of the 
banks involved, be published— 

“(A) prior to the granting of approval 
of such transaction, 

“(B) in a form approved by the respon- 
sible agency, 

“(C) at appropriate intervals during a 
period at least as long as the period allowed 
for furnishing reports under paragraph (4) 
of this subsection, and 

D) in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in the community or communities 
where the main offices of the banks involved 
are located, or, if there is no such news- 
paper in any such community, then in the 
newspaper of general circulation published 
nearest thereto. 

“(4) In the interests of uniform stand- 
ards, before acting on any application for 
approval of a merger transaction, the re- 
sponsible agency, unless it finds that it must 
act immediately in order to prevent the prob- 
able failure of one of the banks involved, 
shall request reports on the competitive 
factors involved from the Attorney General 
and the other two banking agencies referred 
to in this subsection. The reports shall be 
furnished within thirty calendar days of 
the date on which they are requested, or 
within ten calendar days of such date if the 
requesting agency advises the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the other two banking agencies 
that an emergency exists requiring expedi- 
tious action. 

“(5) The responsible agency shall not ap- 
prove— 

“(A) any proposed merger transaction 
which would result in a monopoly, or which 
would be in furtherance of any combination 
or conspiracy to monopolize or to attempt to 
monopolize the business of banking in any 
part of the United States, or 

“(B) any other proposed merger transac- 

tion whose effect in any section of the coun- 
try may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion, or to tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in re- 
straint of trade, unless it finds that the anti- 
competitive effects of the proposed transac- 
tion are clearly outweighed in the public in- 
terest by the probable effect of the transac- 
tion in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 
In every case, the responsible agency shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects of 
the existing and proposed institutions, and 
the convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

“(6) The responsible agency shall immedi- 
ately notify the Attorney General of any ap- 
proval by it pursuant to this subsection of a 
proposed merger transaction. If the agency 
has found that it must act immediately to 
prevent the probable failure of one of the 
banks involved and reports on the competi- 
tive factors have been dispensed with, the 
transaction may be consummated immedi- 
ately upon approval by the agency. If the 
agency has advised the Attorney General and 
the other two banking agencies of the exist- 
ence of an emergency requiring expeditious 
action and has requested reports on the com- 
petitive factors within ten days, the transac- 
tion may not be consummated before the 
fifth calendar day after the date of approval 
by the agency. In all other cases, the trans- 
action may not be consummated before the 
thirtieth calendar day after the date of ap- 
proval by the agency. 

“(7) (A) Any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action shall be commenced prior to the ear- 
liest time under paragraph (6) at which a 
merger transaction approved under para- 
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graph (5) might be consummated. The com- 
mencement of such an action shall stay the 
effectiveness of the agency’s approval unless 
the court shall otherwise specifically order. 
In any such action, the court shall review de 
novo the issues presented. 

“(B) In any judicial proceeding attacking 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted 
a violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 
2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), 
the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with those that the banking agen- 
cies are directed to apply under paragraph 
(5). 

“(C) Upon the consummation of a merger 
transaction in compliance with this subsec- 
tion and after the termination of any anti- 
trust litigation commenced within the period 
prescribed in this paragraph, or upon the 
termination of such period if such litigation 
is commenced therein, the transaction may 
not thereafter be attacked in any judicial 
proceeding on the ground that it alone and 
of itself constituted a violation of any anti- 
trust laws other than section 2 of the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), but nothing in this 
subsection shall exempt any bank resulting 
from a merger transaction from complying 
with the antitrust laws after the consumma- 
tion of such transaction. 

“(D) In any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action approved by a Federal supervisory 
agency pursuant to this subsection, such 
agency, and any State banking supervisory 
agency having jurisdiction within the State 
involved, May appear as a party of its own 
motion and as of right, and be represented 
by its counsel. 

“(8) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘antitrust laws' means the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 
U.S.C, 1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other 
Acts in pari materia. 

“(9) Each of the responsible agencies shall 
include in its annual report to the Congress 
a description of each merger transaction ap- 
proved by it during the period covered by the 
report, along with the following information: 

“(A) the name and total resources of each 
bank involved; 

“(B) whether a report was submitted by 
the Attorney General under paragraph (4), 
and, if so, a summary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the substance of such report; and 

“(C) a statement by the responsible agen- 
cy of the basis for its approval.” 

(b) Section 18 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) (1) No insured State nonmember 
bank (except a District bank) shall, with- 
out the prior consent of the Corporation, 
reduce the amount or retire any part of its 
common or preferred capital stock, or retire 
any part of its capital notes or debentures. 

“(2) No insured bank shall convert into 
an insured State bank if its capital stock or 
its surplus will be less than the capital 
stock or surplus, respectively, of the con- 
verting bank at the time of the shareholder's 
meeting approving such conversion, without 
the prior written consent of— 

“(A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the resulting bank is to be a District bank; 

“(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a District 
bank); 

“(C) the Corporation if the resulting bank 
is to be a State nonmember insured bank 
(except a District bank). 

“(3) Without the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no insured bank shall 
convert into a noninsured bank or 
institution. 
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under this subsection, the responsible 


agency shall consider— 

“(A) the financial history and condition 
of the bank, 

“(B) the adequacy of its capital structure, 

“(C) its future earnings prospects, 

“(D) the general character of 
management, 

“(E) the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and 

(F) whether or not its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this 
Act.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Any merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities involving an insured bank which was 
consummated prior to June 17, 1963, the 
bank resulting from which has not been 
dissolved or divided and has not effected a 
sale or distribution of assets and has not 
taken any other similar action pursuant to 
a final judgment under the antitrust laws 
prior to the enactment of this Act, shall be 
conclusively presumed to have not been in 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

(b) No merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets, or assumption of liabilities involv- 
ing an insured bank which was consummated 
after June 16, 1963, and prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act and as to which 
no litigation was initiated by the Attorney 
General prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act may be attacked after such date in 
any judicial proceeding on the ground that 
it alone and of itself constituted a violation 
of any antitrust laws other than section 2 of 
the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

(c) Any court having pending before it on 
or after the date of enactment of this Act 
any litigation initiated under the antitrust 
laws by the Attorney General after June 16, 
1963, with respect to the merger, consolida- 
tion, acquisition of assets, or assumption of 
liabilities of an insured bank consummated 
after June 16, 1963, shall apply the substan- 
tive rule of law set forth in section 18(c) (5) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, as 
amended by this Act. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “antitrust laws“ means the Act of July 
2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 
1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the Clayton 
Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other Acts in 
pari materia. 

Sec. 3. Any application for approval of a 
merger transaction (as the term “merger 
transaction” is used in section 18(c) of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act) which was 
made before the date of enactment of this 
Act, but was withdrawn or abandoned as a 
result of any objections made or any suit 
brought by the Attorney General, may be re- 
instituted and shall be acted upon in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act without 
prejudice by such withdrawal, abandonment, 
objections, or judicial proceedings. 


Mr. WIDNALL (during reading of the 
bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to be considered? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TODD 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


its 


amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Topp: 


On page 8, strike line 25 and all down 
through line 10 on page 9, and on page 9, 
line 13, strike “after June 16, 1963, and —”. 
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Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
implicit premises behind the laws of this 
Nation is that they will be equally ap- 
plied to everyone: everyone; whether 
he is rich or poor or infiuential or 
ignorant. If this is not so, then we are 
not passing laws that will right wrongs, 
but we are passing laws which will perse- 
cute the ignorant and the poor, and 
which the influential and the wealthy 
will be able to avoid. 

Such will be the case regarding the 
antitrust laws in the bank merger field 
if we pass section 2(a) of this bill, which 
would give three bank mergers retroac- 
tive immunity from violations of the 
antitrust laws. 

The U.S. Supreme Court and Federal 
district court have already ordered the 
First National Bank of Lexington to di- 
vest, because its merger is in violation 
of the Sherman Act. This bank has 
not done so. A Federal district court 
has ordered the Manufacturers-Hanover 
Bank to divest, and the bank has not 
done so. The third bank which would 
be given an exemption from the anti- 
trust laws, just in case it is in violation, 
is the Continental-Illinois Bank of Chi- 
cago, which is still before the courts. 

Before these banks merged, the Jus- 
tice Department went to court to ask for 
injunctions to prevent them from con- 
summating their mergers, on the grounds 
that once they physically merged, it 
would be difficult to demerge, or divest. 
The banks in all three cases argued that 
they were willing to assume the risks of 
possible future divestiture, that divesti- 
ture was a feasible remedy and the only 
remedy, and so they should be allowed 
to proceed. The position of these three 
banks in three different lawsuits could 
not be clearer: an attorney for Manu- 
facturers-Hanover stated: 

(Mr. Drye): Quote, that there are always 
some problems about divestiture, if they win, 
but we are willing to assume those problems. 
They are much more serious to us than they 
are to the Government, but their only relief 
and the only procedural relief they are en- 
titled to is a suit for divestiture. There are 
scores of divestiture cases *. If we have 
to face that * * *. We will take our risk, 
end quote. 


Other examples documenting the 
banks’ position will be found on pages 
31 and 32 of the report for this bill. 

It is clear that the banks stated that 
they would accept divestiture should they 
lose their antitrust lawsuits, and on 
this basis, they were allowed to go ahead. 
The judges in these matters took the 
statements of the banks in good faith. 
The Justice Department, representing the 
United States, charged with enforcing 
laws the Congress had passed, took the 
representations of the banks to be in 
good faith. 

But now the banks are refusing to 
abide by the decisions of the court. They 
say, in good faith, we take back what 
we said because it hurts us. They say, in 
good faith, let us be absolved of the pen- 
alty—divestiture—which we said we 
would accept in good faith, if we were 
found guilty. So these banks are here 
asking Congress for relief from the anti- 
trust laws by which they said they would 
abide. Manufacturers-Hanover has as- 
sets of $7.3 billion as of December 31, 
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1965. In the last calendar year its assets 
rose a full 10 percent. The assets of 
Continental-Illinois were $4.3 billion as 
of June 30, 1965. These banks are big 
enough to know the meaning of what 
they said. Manufacturers-Hanover did 
not even appeal its case because it does 
not have one. It came to Congress. 
Should we place ourselves in the position 
of taking it off the hook, just because 
it is big? 

If we legislate immunity for these 
three banks, this House will be open to 
the charge of granting retroactive ex- 
emptions to the antitrust laws; private 
relief legislation will be camouflaged in 
a general bill. 

These banks waged an intensive and 
highly organized campaign to protect 
their own self-interest. If they succeed, 
on what moral grounds can this House 
deny others protection from prosecution 
if they violate the antitrust laws? 

Legally and morally, these three banks 
should not be granted exemption from 
the antitrust laws. 

There are those who now claim that 
economic stability demands that the 
banks remain merged, for to have divesti- 
ture now would endanger the communi- 
ties which these banks serve. This is in- 
correct. If divestiture did not exist, how 
would the antitrust laws be enforced? To 
deny divestiture would be inconsistent 
with the very existence of the antitrust 
laws. 

Not only is divestiture necessary logi- 
cally if we are to have antitrust laws, 
but it is entirely practical. Divestiture is 
the only feasible remedy. The banks said 
so, in good faith, before they lost. And 
Mr. Saxon says so. In the St. Louis 
merger case, Comptroller Saxon sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the court. In 
part, it states, in refuting the argument 
of the Government for preliminary in- 
junction: 

It is therefore submitted that since divesti- 
ture is an adequate remedy, plaintiff cannot 
establish that it will suffer immediate and 


irreparable injury if the merger of defendant 
banks is consummated. 


Thus, there is no moral, legal, or eco- 
nomic basis for granting these three 
banks relief from the antitrust laws. 

If we grant these three banks this 
special relief, we will have bowed to the 
influential and the wealthy. We will 
have concerned ourselves with advancing 
the profits of three banks at the expense 
of their communities and competitors. 
We will be condoning monopoly, in the 
guise of antimonopoly legislation. 

This retroactive exemption should be 
taken out of the bill before us. I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a compro- 
mise. The Member of Congress who says 
that he will never yield, that he is go- 
ing to stand by his convictions, exact jus- 
tice instead of equal justice, and things 
like that, will never accomplish much in 
the U.S. Congress, or in any other legis- 
lative body. 

Mr. Chairman, every major law that 
passes Congress represents a compromise 
of view or a sacrifice of opinion on the 
part of practically every Member of the 
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House and of the other body. Without 
compromise and without give and take, 
legislation would be practically impos- 
sible. Someone must yield. 

Mr. Chairman, if I alone were writing 
this legislation and proposing it, I cer- 
tainly would not propose it as it is before 
us. I would be against it as a matter of 
principle. But this is not the situation 
here. Your Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was far apart. We were just like 
hawks, one might say, and we were not 
getting anyplace. We had to become 
doves in order to rationalize the situation 
and see if we could not compromise our 
differences and get a bill passed. So by 
all of us yielding a little bit, we brought 
out a bill which I believe, and the major- 
ity of the committee believes, is a good 
bill. I support this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, sometimes we have to 
take something that is considered bad in 
order to keep from taking something 
worse. 

In this bill we are sacrificing a little in 
order to maintain the antitrust laws in 
their full vigor. 

I do not apologize to anyone for yield- 
ing on this minor matter that our fel- 
low committee member, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp], raises. I 
think it is a thing we must do because 
we must yield in order to have legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have worked long 
and hard on this bill. We had our dif- 
ferences reconciled and we have pre- 
sented a bill with a vote from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency where 
we have 33 members; the vote was 30 to 2. 
I submit that is a mighty good vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. I think it would be 
really fatal to adopt an amendment of 
this sort. The immunization of these 
three banks is amply justified by the leg- 
islative history. Morally it would be in- 
defensible to adopt this amendment. 
There is no question about that in my 
mind. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say very 
briefly as one who perhaps was classified 
as a dove with respect to this particular 
position, it is rather interesting that the 
gentleman who sponsored the amend- 
ment was also the author of three bills, 
private bills for the relief of these same 
particular banks. Today the gentleman 
offers an amendment which would vio- 
late the intent of his bills. It seems to 
me there is some inconsistency here. 
Would the gentleman like to comment 
on that? 

Mr. TODD. I would be very happy to 
explain to the gentleman about what he 
thinks is an inconsistency. 

The argument put forward by these 
banks is that they merged in good faith. 
I think the record in the committee re- 
port on the bill indicates the banks were 
well aware of the risks they took when 
they merged. I think it is improper for 
banks to come before our committee and 
utilize the good faith argument if they 
have these arguments which entitle 
them to relief because they have merged 
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and because unexpected hardships have 
arisen as a result of the divestiture order 
which has gone through the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I think it is appropriate for a private 
bill to be introduced but I do not think 
private legislation should be camou- 
flaged by a general bill. 

This is precisely what I object to. 

I believe I would support any private 
bill which has merit. I doubt very much 
if any of these private bills have merit 
but I would be happy to consider them 
on the merits and that is precisely why 
I introduced them. 

Mr. BROCK. In effect, the gentleman 
is saying that we ought to consider each 
one upon the merits. 

Mr. TODD. That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. Would the gentleman 
not admit that the Senate bill, as passed, 
exempted all six banks and the commit- 
tee in its wisdom did investigate the case 
of each and in its wisdom it did remove 
the exemption from three of the six and, 
in effect, did consider each case on its 
merits? 

Mr. TODD. No. I think I first drew 
the committee’s attention to the June 
Philadelphia case or July Philadelphia 
case where six banks had merged after 
the Philadelphia case and then tried to 
come in and say it was in good faith and 
argue that they were under the law. 
This is utterly preposterous. If the 
banks merged after the Supreme Court 
laid down the law, they should be aware 
of it. I think the committee was wise in 
eliminating the three banks that merged 
after the Philadelphia case. I think it 
is fine that they have done so. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER, I would like to say in 
opposition to the amendment that the 
record indicates very clearly the situa- 
tion as to these banks and the attempted 
divestiture. 

Even the Department of Justice can- 
not come up with a formula under which 
they can divest. I think what we are 
doing here is not only relieving the courts 
of a lot of litigation but relieving the 
Department of Justice of a burden which 
it just cannot carry. 

Mr. BROCK. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Is it not true that the 
provision in the bill that the gentleman 
from Michigan seems to be objecting to 
would validate not three bank mergers 
prior to the Philadelphia case but as a 
matter of fact some 2,200? 

Mr. BROCK. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TODD. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Does the gentleman 
take exception to 2,200? 

Mr. TODD. No, it would not validate 
others by Congress changing the words 
“and after“. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman would 
validate 2,170? 

Mr. TODD. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The 2,197 I should 
say—but not 3? 
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Mr. TODD. Not those in litigation. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bank Merger Act 
passed by the other body last year would 
validate six bank mergers which have 
been attacked by the Justice Department 
since enactment of the 1960 Bank Merger 
Act. These six mergers fall into two 
separate categories—those entered into 
prior to the 1963 Supreme Court decision 
in the Philadelphia case and the three 
which were entered into following this 
decision. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision 
in the Philadelphia case banking insti- 
tutions contemplating merger had rea- 
son to believe, as the gentleman from 
New York, Chairman CELLER, has pointed 
out, that section 7 of the Clayton Act 
was not applicable to bank mergers. 
They also had reason to believe that pro- 
posed mergers would be considered in 
accordance with the procedures of the 
act passed by the Congress in 1960 which 
allowed so-called banking factors to be 
weighed against diminution of competi- 
tion in determining whether a merger 
would be in the public interest. 

When the 1960 act was being consid- 
ered in the Senate, the then majority 
leader, Senator Johnson of Texas, stated 
that “this bill establishes uniform and 
clear standards, including both banking 
and competitive factors, for the consider- 
ation of proposed mergers” and he went 
on to say that the bill “provides for a 
thorough review by the appropriate Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agency of bank 
mergers by asset acquisitions which are 
now and will continue to be exempt from 
the antimerger provisions of section 7 of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act.” 

But in the Philadelphia case, Mr. 
Chairman, section 7 of the Clayton Act 
was for the first time applied to bank 
mergers and it was also in this case that 
the Court declined to weigh the banking 
factors against a lessening of competi- 
tion, as provided for in the 1960 act. In- 
stead it proscribed all “anticompetitive 
mergers, the benign and malignant 
alike.” 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has taken the position, Mr. 
Chairman, that under these circum- 
stances the three so-called pre-Philadel- 
phia mergers—which in each instance 
had the approval of the responsible Fed- 
eral supervisory agency—should be ap- 
proved. 

Because the banks involved in the post- 
Philadelphia case mergers were on notice 
of the new case law emanating from that 
decision, it was decided that these merg- 
ers should not be validated but instead 
should be subject to review in accord- 
ance with the new standards established 
in paragraph 5 of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12173) to establish a procedure for 
the review of proposed bank mergers 
so as to eliminate the necessity for the 
dissolution of merged banks, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Amend 
the title so as to read, “A bill for the relief 
of the First Security National Bank and 
Trust Company, the Continental-Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, and the 
Manufacturers-Hanover Trust Company, and 
for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
correct an erroneous cross-reference to 
the United States Code in line 4, page 1, 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 708, I move to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the Senate bill (S. 1698) to 
establish a procedure for the review of 
proposed bank mergers so as to elimi- 
nate the necessity for the dissolution of 
merged banks, and for other purposes, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of H.R. 12173 just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1698 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 18 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act is amended by adding 
after the seventh sentence the following: 
“The Comptroller, the Board, or the Corpo- 
ration, as the case may be, shall immediately 
notify the Attorney General of the approval 
of any merger, consolidation, acquisition of 
assets, or assumption of liabilities pursuant 
to this subsection, and such transaction 
shall not be consummated until thirty cal- 
endar days after the date of approval: Pro- 
vided, however, That, if an antitrust suit to 
enjoin such transaction is instituted within 
said thirty-day period, the merger shall not 
be consummated until after the termination 
of such antitrust suit and then only to the 
extent consistent with the final judgment 
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in such antitrust suit: Provided further, 
That when the agency finds that it must act 
immediately in order to prevent the prob- 
able failure of one of the banks and reports 
on the competitive factors involved may be 
dispensed with, the transaction may be con- 
summated immediately upon approval by the 
agency: And provided further, That, when 
an emergency exists requiring expeditious 
action and reports on the competitive fac- 
tors involved are requested within ten days, 
the transaction may not be consummated 
within less than five calendar days after ap- 
proval by the agency. When a transaction 
is consummated pursuant to the above pro- 
cedure, no proceedings under the antitrust 
laws, including the Sherman Antitrust Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1-7) and the Clayton Act (15 
U.S.C. 12-27), shall thereafter be instituted 
concerning the transaction. Notwithstand- 
ing the above provisions, any merger, con- 
solidation, acquisition of assets, or assump- 
tion of liabilities involving an insured bank, 
which was consummated prior to the enact- 
ment of this amendment pursuant to the 
then appropriate regulatory approval or ap- 
provals, State or Federal, and where the 
resulting bank has not been dissolved or di- 
vided or has not effected a sale or distribu- 
tion of assets or has not taken any other 
similar action pursuant to a final judgment 
under the antitrust laws prior to the enact- 
ment of this amendment, shall be exempt 
from the antitrust laws including the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1-7) and the 
Clayton Act (12 U.S.C, 12-27).” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“That (a) section 18(c) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1823 (c)) 
is amended to read: 

„(e) (1) Except with the prior written 
approval of the responsible agency, which 
shall in every case referred to in this para- 
graph be the Corporation, no insured bank 
shall— 

“*(A) merge or consolidate with any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

„B) assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in, or similar liabilities of, any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

„() transfer assets to any noninsured 
bank or institution in consideration of the 
assumption of liabilities for any portion of 
the deposits made in such insured bank. 

“*(2) No insured bank shall merge or con- 
solidate with any other insured bank or, 
either directly or indirectly, acquire the as- 
sets of, or assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in, any other insured bank except with 
the prior written approval of the responsible 
agency, which shall be 

“‘(A) the Comptroller of the Currency 
if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank 
is to be a national bank or a District bank; 

„) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the acquiring, assum- 
ing, or resulting bank is to be a State mem- 
ber bank (except a District bank): 

“*(C) the Corporation if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a non- 
member insured bank (except a District 
bank). 

3) Notice of any proposed transaction 
for which approval is required under para- 
graph (1) or (2) (referred to hereafter in this 
subsection as a “merger transaction”) shall, 
unless the responsible agency finds that it 
must act immediately in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the banks involved, 
be published— 

“*(A) prior to the granting of approval of 
such transaction, 

B) in a form approved by the responsi- 
ble agency, 
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“*(C) at appropriate intervals during a 
period at least as long as the period allowed 
for furnishing reports under paragraph (4) 
of this subsection, and 

%) in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in the community or communities where 
the main offices of the banks involved are 
located, or, if there is no such newspaper in 
any such community, then in the newspaper 
of general circulation published nearest 
thereto. 

“*(4) In the interests of uniform stand- 
ards, before acting on any application for 
approval of a merger transaction, the re- 
sponsible agency, unless it finds that it must 
act immediately in order to prevent the prob- 
able failure of one of the banks involved, 
shall request reports on the competitive fac- 
tors involved from the Attorney General and 
the other two banking agencies referred to 
in this subsection. The reports shall be 
furnished within thirty calendar days of the 
date on which they are requested, or within 
ten calendar days of such date if the re- 
questing agency advises the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the other two banking agencies that 
an emergency exists requiring expeditious 
action, 

“‘(5) The responsible agency shall not 
approve— 

A) any proposed merger transaction 
which would result in a monopoly, or which 
would be in furtherance of any combination 
or conspiracy to monopolize or to attempt to 
monopolize the business of banking in any 
part of the United States, or 

„B) any other proposed merger trans- 
action whose effect in any section of the 
country may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition, or to tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in re- 
straint of trade, unless it finds that the anti- 
competitive effects of the proposed trans- 
action are clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of the trans- 
action in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 


In every case, the responsible agency shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects of 
the existing and proposed institutions, and 
the convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

“*(6) The responsible agency shall im- 
mediately notify the Attorney General of 
any approval by it pursuant to this subsec- 
tion of a proposed merger transaction. If 
the agency has found that it must act im- 
mediately to prevent the probable failure 
of one of the banks involved and reports 
on the competitive factors have been dis- 
pensed with, the transaction may be con- 
summated immediately upon approval by the 
agency. If the agency has advised the At- 
torney General and the other two banking 
agencies of the existence of an emergency 
requiring expeditious action and has re- 
quested reports on the competitive factors 
within ten days, the transaction my not be 
consummated before the fifth calendar day 
after the date of approval by the agency. 
In all other cases, the transaction may not be 
consummated before the thirtieth calendar 
day after the date of approval by the agency. 

“*(7)(A) Any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action shall be commenced prior to the 
earliest time under paragraph (6) at which 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) might be consummated. The 
commencement of such an action shall stay 
the effectiveness of the agency’s approval un- 
less the court shall otherwise specifically 
order. In any such action, the court shall 
review de novo the issues presented. 

„) In any judicial proceeding attacking 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted a 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 
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2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), 
the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with those that the banking agen- 
cies are directed to apply under paragraph 
(5). 
“*(C) Upon the consummation of a merg- 
er transaction in compliance with this sub- 
section and after the termination of any 
antitrust litigation commenced within the 
period prescribed in this paragraph, or upon 
the termination of such period if no such 
litigation is commenced therein, the trans- 
action may not thereafter be attacked in any 
judicial proceeding on the ground that it 
alone and of itself constituted a violation of 
any antitrust laws other than section 2 of the 
Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), but nothing in 
this subsection shall exempt any bank re- 
sulting from a merger transaction from com- 
plying with the antitrust laws after the con- 
summation of such transaction. 

D) In any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action approved by a Federal supervisory 
agency pursuant to this subsection, such 
agency, and any State banking supervisory 
agency having jurisdiction within the State 
involved, may appear as a party of its own 
motion and as of right, and be represented 
by its counsel. 

“*(8) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term “antitrust laws“ means the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 
U.S.C. 1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other 
Acts in pari materia. 

““(9) Each of the responsible agencies 
shall include in its annual report to the Con- 
gress a description of each merger transac- 
tion approved by it during the period covered 
by the report, along with the following in- 
formation; 

“‘(A) the name and total resources of each 
bank involved; 

“'(B) whether a report was submitted by 
the Attorney General under paragraph (4), 
and, if so, a summary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the substance of such report; and 

“*(C) a statement by the responsible 
agency of the basis for its approval.’ 

“(b) Section 18 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(1) (1) No insured State nonmember bank 
(except a District bank) shall, without the 
prior consent of the Corporation, reduce the 
amount or retire any part of its common or 
preferred capital stock, or retire any part 
of its capital notes or debentures. 

“*(2) No insured bank shall convert into 
an insured State bank if its capital stock 
or its surplus will be less than the capital 
stock or surplus, respectively, of the convert- 
ing bank at the time of the shareholder’s 
meeting approving such conversion, without 
the prior written consent of— 

„A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the resulting bank is to be a District bank; 

„) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a Dis- 
trict bank); 

“*(C) the Corporation if the resulting 
bank is to be a State nonmember insured 
bank (except a District bank). 

“*(3) Without the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no insured bank shall 
2 into a noninsured bank or institu- 

on. 

“*(4) In granting or withholding consent 
under this subsection, the responsible agency 
shall consider— 

“‘(A) the financial history and condition 
of the bank, 
mB i the adequacy of its capital struc- 

e, 

““(C) its future earnings prospects, 

“*(D) the general character of its man- 
agement, 

“*(E) the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and 
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„F) whether or not its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this 
Act.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Any merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of lia- 
bilities involving an insured bank which was 
consummated prior to June 17, 1963, the 
bank resulting from which has not been dis- 
solved or divided and has not effected a sale 
or distribution of assets and has not taken 
any other similar action pursuant to a final 
judgment under the antitrust laws prior to 
the enactment of this Act, shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to have not been in violation 
of any antitrust laws other than section 2 of 
the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

“(b) No merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets, or assumption of liabilities involv- 
ing an insured bank which was consum- 
mated after June 16, 1963, and prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act and as to 
which no litigation was initiated by the At- 
torney General prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act may be attacked after such 
date in any judicial proceeding on the 
ground that it alone and of itself constituted 
a violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 
2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

“(c) Any court having pending before it 
on or after the date of enactment of this Act 
any litigation initiated under the antitrust 
laws by the Attorney General after June 16, 
1963, with respect to the merger, consolida- 
tion, acquisition of assets, or assumption of 
liabilities of an insured bank consummated 
after June 16, 1963, shall apply the substan- 
tive rule of law set forth in section 18(c) (5) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, as 
amended by this Act. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘antitrust laws’ means the Act of July 
2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 
1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the Clay- 
ton Act, 15 U.S.C, 12-27), and any other Acts 
in pari materia. 

“Sec, 3. Any application for approval of a 
merger transaction (as the term ‘merger 
transaction’ is used in section 18(c) of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act) which was 
made before the date of enactment of this 
Act, but was withdrawn or abandoned as a 
result of any objections made or any suit 
brought by the Attorney General, may be 
reinstituted and shall be acted upon in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act 
without prejudice by such withdrawal, aban- 
donment, objections, or judicial proceed- 
ings.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Senate bill, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 372, nays 17, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 40, as follows: 


[Roll No. 13] 

YEAS—372 
Abbitt Adams Anderson, III. 
Abernethy Addabbo Anderson, 
Adair Albert Tenn. 


Andrews, 


Bingham 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 


Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


William D. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
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McFall 
McGrath 
McMillan 
McVicker 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mackay 
Mackie 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin, Ala. 
Mathias 
Matthews 


Sisk Taylor Watkins 
Skubitz Tenzer Watson 
Slack Thompson, N.J. Watts 
Smith, Calif. Thompson, Tex. Whalley 
Smith, Iowa Trimble White, Idaho 
Smith, N.Y. Tuck White, Tex. 
Smith, Va. Tunney 
Stafford Tupper Widnall 
Staggers Tuten Williams 
Stalbaum Udall ison, 
Stanton Ulman Charles H. 
Steed Utt Wolff 
Stephens Van Deerlin Wright 
Stratton Vanik Wyatt 
Stubblefield Vigorito Yates 
Sullivan Waggonner Young 
Sweeney Walker, Miss. Younger 
Talcott Walker, N. Mex. Zablocki 
NAYS—17 
Burton, Calif. Fraser Ryan 
Clevenger Gonzalez Schmidhauser 
Conyers O'Hara, Mich. Todd 
Corman Olson, Minn. Vivian 
Diggs Roncalio Weltner 
Dingell Rosenthal 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Holland Wydler 
NOT VOTING—40 

Andrews, Gibbons Powell 

N. Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Ariz. 
Baldwin Harvey, Ind, Roudebush 
Berry cks Scott 
Bow King, Calif. Springer 
Brademas Kirwan Teague, Calif. 
Broomfield Martin, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Cahill Martin, Nebr. Thomas 
de la Garza Matsunaga Thomson, Wis. 
Dorn Mink 11 
Dowdy Monagan Whitener 
Ellsworth Morse Willis 
Flynt Passman Wilson, Bob 
Fuqua Pelly 

So the Senate bill (S. 1698), as 


amended, was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Thomson of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Teague of 
California. 

Mr. Powell with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Springer, 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr, Roudebush. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Martin of Ne- 
braska. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bank merger 
bill just passed and to include therein 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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JOB CORPS JOB PLACEMENTS 


Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to bring to your 
attention a story about a young lady 
from my district who is a recent gradu- 
ate of the Los Angeles Women’s Job 
Corps Training Center. 

The story was written by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Shelton, staff writer for the Wash- 
ington Post. The story is about Juana 
Marie Waquiu, of Jemez Pueblo, N. Mex. 

It is of paramount importance that 
industry scrutinize the graduates of the 
Job Corps for potential job placement. 
This point of view is well expressed by 
W. C. Hobbs, senior vice president of 
Consolidated American Services, Inc., 
and chief executive of its management 
and engineering services division. This 
company was the first to hire male Job 
Corps graduates and now blazes a new 
trail by being the first in private industry 
to hire female graduates of the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. Hobbs feels certain of the abilities 
of the Job Corps graduates. His quota- 
tion is worth repeating: 

I feel very strongly that in the Job Corps, 
industry has a natural young mine of flexi- 
bility and a pool of labor. 


He said: 


Just because these are poor kids who have 
dropped out of school doesn’t mean they are 
not good workers. 

Once industry realizes they have a pool, 
and can direct the skills and technical train- 
ing they need, they are going to come to Job 
Corps and say, “I need so many of this type 
of skill.” 


This is an inspiring and impressive 
story. It should be of interest—of great 
interest—to all Americans. 

{From the Washington Post, Nov. 30, 1965] 
Jon Corps Start To Work 
(By Elizabeth Shelton) 


The first two career girls to come to the 

Capital with Job Corps diplomas as their 
credentials are happily at work in the down- 
town office of a management consultant 
firm. 
Juana Marie Waquiu, a 21-year-old from 
Jemez Pueblo, N. Mex., arrived here yester- 
day to double as a PBX switchboard operator 
and receptionist with the Management and 
Engineering Service Division of Consolidated 
American Services, Inc. She was the first 
graduate of the Los Angeles Women's Job 
Corps Training Center. 

The second graduate, Willye L. Evans, 20, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been on duty in 
the same office for a week as a clerk-typist. 
“It’s just like home,” Willye says. Every- 
body is so friendly.” 

Both live on Buchanan Street N.E., with 
the family of a member of the MES staff. 

Neither has had a chance yet to sightsee 
around the city, but Willye went on a motor 
trip in Maryland on Sunday and thought it 
“very nice.” 

Her mother is a domestic worker in Idabel, 
Okla. Willye tried working her way through 
Langston University in Oklahoma but had to 
leave in her second year because her salary 
as an assistant to the adviser of the New 
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Homemakers of America was applied only to 
tuition and left her no money for expenses or 
to send home. 

She plans to go to business college at night 
with an eventual goal of teaching business 
subjects. She attended the Metropolitan 
Junior College in Los Angeles and graduated 
in 5 months. 

Juana, daughter of a carpenter, attended 
Albuquerque Business College, in New Mex- 
ico, for a year, but couldn't find a job in 
that city. She learned switchboard opera- 
tion at the Los Angeles Trade Technical Col- 
lege while enrolled at the Los Angeles Job 
Corps Center. 

Back at home are five brothers and two 
sisters. The older sister is married and the 
oldest of her brothers helps his father, but 
the others are still of school age and Juana 
helps to support them. 

The brandnew white collar girls make $2 
an hour at their new jobs. They will receive 
in-grade promotions and the chance to rise, 
through training, to new grades. 

W. C. Hobbs, senior vice president of Con- 
solidated American and executive chief of its 
MES division, is confident the Job Corps is 
producing a competent employment pool for 
industry. 

The organization was the first to hire male 
Job Corps graduates as employes and found 
their work so satisfactory that two are being 
given additional pay and responsibilities. 
The third was assisted to return to high 
school so he will have a base for higher edu- 
cation. 

One of the reasons that Hobbs feels so as- 
sured is that the 24-hour-a-day living ex- 
perience at a Job Corps center gets every- 
thing about the enrollee’s abilities and habits 
down on the record. 

“This provides a great deal more informa- 
tion than a series of interviews, or even a 
job trial,” he said. 

“I feel very strongly that in the Job Corps, 
industry has a natural young mine of flexi- 
bility and a pool of labor,” he said. “Just 
because these are poor kids who have 
dropped out of school doesn’t mean they are 
not good workers. 

“Once industry realizes they have a pool 
and can direct the skills and technical train- 
ing they need, they are going to come to Job 
Corps, and say, ‘I need so many of this type 
of skill,’ 

“This is one place where the Government is 
spending money that isan investment. The 
kids will put money back into the country.” 


A WOLF NATIONAL SCENIC WATER- 
WAY IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced in H.R. 12671, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Wolf 
National Scenic Waterway in Wisconsin. 
An identical bill, H.R. 12670, has been in- 
troduced today by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Race], and in the other 
body, S. 2894, by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

The Wolf River is one of a handful of 
unspoiled wild rivers left in the United 
States. Its fast water, forests, and wild- 
life inspire the camper, the hiker, the 
canoeist, the fisherman, the hunter. 

While the Wolf is included for study 
in the wild rivers bill recently passed by 
the Senate, the need for preserving it re- 
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quires not simply study but action. That 
is the purpose of H.R. 12671. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior, in cooperation with State and 
local government in Wisconsin, to formu- 
late a comprehensive plan for the Wolf 
National Scenic Waterway, including 
proposed boundaries, acquisition and 
preservation procedures, zoning regula- 
tions and administration. Eligible for 
inclusion in the Wolf National Scenic 
Waterway would be the main branch of 
the Wolf River downstream to Keshena, 
Menominee County, Wis., from the con- 
fluence with its tributary Hunting River 
in Langlade County, and upstream 
along Hunting River, together with suit- 
able additional adjacent stretches. 

This includes as its central feature 48 
miles of the main stream of the Wolf 
south to Keshena—48 miles in which 
the river drops 700 feet down through 
the granite boulders. 

This 48-mile section of the Wolf is a 
truly beautiful wilderness river. By the 
riverside grows everything from lichens 
and ferns to the tallest white pine, hem- 
lock, and arbor vitae. Songbirds and 
waterfowl, deer and bear, muskrat, and 
mink inhabit its banks. Trout fill its 
waters. 

But already there are threats to the 
Wolf. Developers are moving in and 
scarring its banks with their bulldozers. 
Shacks and trailers are already peeping 
through the forest cover at the river- 
bank. In potato fields on the water- 
shed, pesticide sprays have no place to 
run off but into the Wolf where the trout 
live. Only recently local conservation- 
ists conducted a successful battle to stop 
a dam across the Wolf to form an arti- 
ficial lake for summer cottages—an oper- 
ation which would have warmed up and 
seriously endangered the wild river below. 

The history of the Wolf reflects the 
history of Wisconsin. Along its course 
runs the old Military Road which served 
the Indian agents. Pine logs of north- 
ern Wisconsin used to come down the 
Wolf to the sawmills at Oshkosh, and 
remains of dams to raise the water of 
the rapids so that the logs could float 
down can still be seen. The Menominee 
Indians still live along the wild water 
stretches of the Wolf. And all of this 
within a day’s drive of some 9 million 
residents of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

H.R. 2 goes on to provide that as soon 
as a comprehensive plan has been com- 
pleted, and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior and by State and local 
governments in Wisconsin, the Secretary 
shall publish notice of the establishment 
of the Wolf National Scenic Waterway. 
The bill then provides for the develop- 
ment of the plan by purchase with Fed- 
eral funds of up to 10,000 acres of land 
on the Wolf and its feeder streams, or 
alternatively for the rental thereof. It 
is envisaged that a large part of the pur- 
chased lands will be lands in Menominee 
County owned by Menominee Enter- 
prises, Inc. Such a purchase would not 
only serve the purpose of preserving this 
priceless asset, but would make available 
to the people of Minominee County some 
much-needed financial relief. The bill 
envisages that the State of Wisconsin 
will administer the Wolf National Scenic 
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Waterway, an arrangement similar to 
that in effect in the Ice Age National Sci- 
entific Reserve in Wisconsin. 

In addition to purchases, it is envisaged 
that zoning ordinances will be adopted 
by local governmental agencies to pre- 
vent uses which would impair the wild 
character of the Wolf. Where zoning 
ordinances are not feasible, conservation 
easements can be sought from landown- 
ers, either by purchase or gift, to achieve 
the same purpose. 

At a meeting at the Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay, Wis., held last Saturday, 
February 5, 1966, attended by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Race], the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Reuss], along with representatives 
of Menominee County, Menominee En- 
terprises, Inc., the Wisconsin Menominee 
Indian Study Committee, and the Wolf 
River Basin Planning Commission, the 
text of H.R. 12671 was approved. Vigor- 
ous support was also given to the pro- 
posal by Senator NELSON, first made by 
him on November 10, 1965, that in the 
years which will undoubtedly be required 
before a Wolf National Scenic Water- 
way can be actually created, “the State of 
Wisconsin negotiate immediately with 
Menominee County to lease Wolf River 
shoreline in Menominee County” Sena- 
tor NELSon listed two purposes: 

First. It would preserve without further 
delay this section of Wolf River shoreline 
until some permanent arrangement that is 
mutually beneficial and satisfactory to 
Menominee County and the State or Federal 
Government can be worked out. 

Secondly. It would provide an immediate 
source of income to Menominee County, 
which suffers from some of the most severe 
economic problems found anywhere in Wis- 
consin. 


In addition to urging this immediate 
action by the Governor and Legislature 
of Wisconsin for the interim rental of 
sections of Menominee County, the group 
unanimously endorsed legislative and ad- 
ministrative action at the Federal level 
to procure much-needed economic, edu- 
cation, and welfare assistance for Me- 
nominee County. 

H.R. 12671 prohibits the licensing of 
any dams on the Wolf National Scenic 
Waterway. It directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to co- 
operate with the Wisconsin water pol- 
lution control agencies in eliminating 
present or future pollution of the Wolf. 
Hunting and fishing shall continue to 
be governed entirely by Wisconsin law. 

The text of H.R. 12671 follows: 

H.R. 12671 
A bill to provide for the establishment of 
the Wolf National Scenic Waterway in the 

State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SEcTION 1. Crrarrox.— This Act may be 
cited as the “Wolf National Scenic Waterway 
Act“. 

Sec. 2. STATEMENT OF Porter. — The Con- 
gress finds that the Wolf River, in Langlade 
and Menominee Counties, Wisconsin, pos- 
sesses unique water, conservation, scenic, 
fish, wildlife and outdoor recreation values 
as a free-flowing river of present and poten- 
tial benefit to the American people, and that 
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the people of Langlade and Menominee 
Counties need assistance to preserve this 
priceless resource. 

Sec. 3. CREATION OF WOLF NATIONAL SCENIC 
WaATERWaY.—The Wolf River complex in Wis- 
consin, from Keshena, Menominee County, 
Wisconsin, upstream to its confluence with 
Hunting River, Pearson, Langlade County, 
thence upstream along Hunting River to the 
westernmost boundary of section 32, town- 
ship 34, north, range 11 east, Langlade 
County, and such other areas on or adja- 
cent to the Wolf River deemed necessary to 
preserve its unique values, is hereby desig- 
nated as the Wolf National Scenic Water- 
way. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed, in cooperation with 
the State of Wisconsin, and with local gov- 
ernmental authorities and conservation or- 
ganizations of Langlade and Menominee 
Counties, Wisconsin, to formulate as soon 
as possible a comprehensive plan for the 
Wolf National Scenic Waterway, including 
proposed boundaries, acquisition and preser- 
vation procedures, zoning regulations and 
administration. The comprehensive plan 
shall assure that the Wolf National Scenic 
Waterway shall be administered for the pur- 
poses of water, conservation, scenic, fish, 
wildlife, and outdoor recreation values con- 
tributing to public enjoyment; that develop- 
ment shall be limited to administrative fa- 
cilities, nature interpretation and informa- 
tion centers, nature trails, hiking trails, 
bridle paths, picnic areas, carefully super- 
vised concessions, primitive campgrounds, 
canoe landings, and similar uses; and that 
the Waterway shall be open to the people 
of the entire Nation. When the comprehen- 
sive plan is completed, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Governor of 
Wisconsin, and the County Boards of Lan- 
glade, and Menominee Counties, Wisconsin, 
the Secretary shall within ninety days there- 
after pubilsh notice in the Federal Register 
of the establishment of the Wolf National 
Scenic Waterway and of the proposed bound- 
aries thereof, together with the comprehen- 
sive plan. 

SEC. 4. DEVELOPMENT OF WOLF NATIONAL 
Scenic WATERWAY.—The development of the 
comprehensive plan shall thereupon proceed 
as follows: 

(a) PURCHASE OF LAND.—The Secretary of 
the Interior shall negotiate with present 
owners for the purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of not more than ten thousand 
acres of land on or near the Wolf River and 
its feeder streams in Langlade and Menomi- 
nee Counties, or alternatively for the rental 
thereof, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are required for 
the purpose of such purchase or lease. Nego- 
tiation for lands in Menominee County shall 
be conducted with Menominee Enterprises, 
Inc., and the purchase shall not be consum- 
mated until approved according to the ar- 
ticles and bylaws of Menominee Enterprises, 
Inc., and until the price, boundaries, and 
proposed disposition of the proceeds are ap- 
proved by a majority of the adult beneficial 
owners not under guardianship of Menomi- 
nee Enterprises, Inc. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall negotiate an agreement with 
the State of Wisconsin for the administra- 
tion and management of such purchased 
lands by the State of Wisconsin, and for the 
development thereof by Wisconsin State and 
local government (in coordination with lands 
acquired for the Wolf National Scenic Wa- 
terway other than by the above authoriza- 
tion), with particular regard to camping 
sites, river access, trails, recreation areas, and 
fish and wildlife habitat preservation and 
improvement. 

(b) ZONING ORDINANCES AND EASEMENTS.— 
The Secretary of the Interior shall. plan co- 
operatively with the State of Wisconsin, with 
regional planning agencies, and with local 
government authorities and conservation 
organizations of Langlade and Menominee 
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Counties, Wisconsin, for otherwise preserv- 
ing the Wolf National Scenic Waterway by 
an appropriate combination of the following: 

(1) Enactment of zoning ordinances pro- 
hibiting commercial or industrial uses, and 
restricting the construction of future resi- 
dential and other structures in terms of 
height and of setback from the water, so as 
to maintain the wild character of the land- 
scape of the Wolf River and its feeder 
streams. 

(2) Purchase-lease (subject to the author- 
ization contained in sec. 4(a) hereof) or, 
preferably, securing the donation of, con- 
servation easements from landowners ad- 
jacent to the Wolf River and its feeder 
streams prohibiting commercial or indus- 
trial uses, and restricting the construction of 
future residential and other structures in 
terms of height and of setback at least 150 
feet from the water so as to maintain the 
wild character of the landscape. The Secre- 
tary shall work to this end with State and 
local governments and with private nonprofit 
organizations devoted to wilderness preserva- 
tion, and shall supply Federal, State, and 
local tax officials with data to facilitate ade- 
quate income and real property tax deduc- 
tions or credits for the donors of scenic 
easements, 

Sec. 5. GENERAL Provisions.—The Federal 
Power Commission shall not authorize the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
any dam or other project under the Federal 
Power Act (41 Stat. 1063) as amended (16 
U.S.C. 791a et seq.) on the Wolf River or its 
feeder streams north of Keshena. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall cooperate with the appropriate Wis- 
consin water pollution control agencies for 
the purpose of eliminating any present or 
future pollution of the waters of the Wolf 
River and its feeder streams. Hunting and 
fishing on lands and waters within the Wolf 
National Scenic Waterway area shall be gov- 
erned entirely in accordance with the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin and of its political 
subdivisions, including Langlade and Me- 
nominee Counties. 


THE REDWOODS—A TIME FOR AC- 
TION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great resources of this country is 
being destroyed in our time and before 
our eyes. 

Not too many years ago some 2 million 
acres of magnificent virgin redwood for- 
ests stood proudly on our Pacific coast. 
Today that figure has systematically 
been reduced by fully 90 percent—to only 
200,000 acres—and even this last re- 
maos treasure is being cut while we 

We only need remind ourselves that 
in the last year alone some 15,000 acres 
of redwood giants fell to the woodsman's 
ax to know how great the job of pres- 
ervation is, or how little time we have 
left in which to act. 

In the last few weeks many newspapers 
from coast to coast have joined in a com- 
mon cry for a redwood national park 
that would preserve meaningful stands 
of this unique resource for the recrea- 
tion, pleasure, and study of future gen- 
erations of Americans. They have been 
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unanimous in their rejection of propos- 
als that would be unworthy or a trav- 
esty of their name. 

Mr. Speaker, I include several of these 
editorials—from the New York Times, 
the Chicago American, the Washington 
Post, the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the 
Santa Barbara News Press—as a re- 
minder to our colleagues of the oppor- 
tunity and the great responsibility which 
is ours in the months ahead: 


From the New York (N..) Times, Jan. 27, 
1966] 


DEADLINE FOR THE REDWOODS 


Last year the lumber industry cut down 
more than 15,000 acres of primeval red- 
woods, many of the trees 2,000 years old. 
Many more of these ancient trees, living since 
the dawn of the Christian era, will be sawed 
up into lumber, including fenceposts, in the 
coming year. If Federal action is not taken 
promptly, the original redwood forests, once 
the glory of the Pacific coast, will be only a 
memory except for small State parks. 

In his budget message President Johnson 
confirmed reports that the administration 
will soon propose legislation establishing a 
Redwoods National Park. It is critically im- 
portant that such a park protect the best sur- 
viving groves of trees and that it be of suffi- 
cient size to withstand a heavy flow of visi- 
tors. If a park is too small, the automobile 
traffic and the facilities needed to accommo- 
date tourists can wreck the very values a park 
is intended to protect. 

Representative CoHELAN, of California, has 
proposed a 90,000-acre park, more than a 
third of it made up of unprotected primeval 
redwoods. Lumber interests have long re- 
sisted the creation of any national park. 
Recently, consideration has been given to a 
compromise proposal that would set aside 
only 38,000 acres near the Oregon border for 
a park. This is a compromise unworthy of 
the name. It would save a mere 6,000 acres 
of primeval redwoods still subject to logging. 
The park would be too small to absorb large 
numbers of visitors. 

This compromise is not worthy of an ad- 
ministration that really is desirous of pro- 
tecting the Nation’s natural wonders, and 
willing to fight for them. 


[From the Chicago American, Jan. 11, 1966] 
Repwoops’ Last STAND 


The 2d session of the 89th Congress which 
has just begun will be so occupied by the 
Vietnamese war and threat of inflation in 
an election year that a campaign now being 
waged for present and future generations 
may well be shelved or ignored. 

This is the effort of conservation groups 
to establish a redwood national park before 
some of the last of these forest giants are 
toppled to become someone's paneled den or 
picnic table. The Sierra club, a conserva- 
tionist group with chapters across the coun- 
try, has been leading the fight to have a 
national park established on a 90,000-acre 
site at Redwood Creek, adjoining an exist- 
ing California park in the northwest corner 
of the State. 

Pilot bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to set aside land for a park of these 
dimensions. The Sierra Club says it is now 
or never, estimating that if logging interests 
continue to fell the redwoods at their present 
rate, there wouldn't be anything to save in 
2 years. 

The Bureau of the Budget, however, has 
placed a ceiling of $50 million on Federal 
expenditures for a redwood national park, 
which wouldn’t begin to provide the money 
needed for a preserve of the proportions rec- 
ommended. 

The National Park Service, Wilderness 
Society; the Audubon Society, and many 
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others favor acquiring the Redwood Creek 
site, which would still only be about one- 
twenty-fifth the size of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

The destruction of the redwoods has been 
as rapine and shortsighted an example of spo- 
liation as can be found. A freeway runs like 
an open wound through some of the finest 
redwood stands in the State; protected trees 
in Humboldt Redwoods State Park have been 
decimated by floods caused by excessive up- 
stream logging activities, and many of the 
great Sequoia forests along the Klamath 
River are gone, leaving an earth scarred by 
erosion. 

The redwoods, saplings at the time of 
Christ’s birth, appear to share the fate of 
the whales, largest creatures in creation, 
which are threatened with extinction by the 
international whaling industry's methodical 
butchery. 

Some may ask of what good are these 
forests except to convert into fences and 
boardwood? Those who have visited these 
wooded sanctuaries know the answer. As 
growth continues to clot our cities with peo- 
ple, mortar, and foul air, more, not less, of 
this wilderness land will be needed. Then, 
there is something almost sacred about these 
giants of the wood; there is just nothing 
else like them, and their loss would be a 
national tragedy. Congress should enact 
legislation to avert such a dismal occurrence. 


From the Washington Post, Dec. 21, 1965] 
NATIONAL HERITAGE 

What kind of a Redwood National Park 
does this country want? Almost everyone 
seems to agree that Congress should now get 
into the act of saving the redwoods for the 
benefit of present and future generations. 
But there is still much controversy over what 
areas should be saved and the size of the 
Federal investment. Negotiations are ap- 
proaching a critical stage, and it is important 
for all interested groups to make their feel- 
ings known. 

No doubt this is the most difficult national 
park decision the country has ever had to 
make. Most of the national parks have been 
carved out of the wilderness. The very pur- 
pose of the proposed Redwood National Park 
is to take land from flourishing timber indus- 
tries and preserve it for recreational use. 
This will necessarily involve painful adjust- 
ments for county and local governments no 
less than for the timber industry and its 
employes. 

Another highly controversial item is the 
price tag to be placed on the proposed park. 
The cost figure that is most frequently 
bandied about is $120 million, although it 
might well be higher. Certainly that is a 
substantial sum when all the other demands 
for additional recreational space are taken 
into consideration. 

What is proposed, however, is not a boon- 
doggle or pork barrel or even a costly experi- 
ment. Rather, it is an investment in the 
national heritage. The towering fact that 
rises above all controversy is that this unique 
habitat of arboreal giants will be needed by 
the overcrowded Americans of tomorrow as 
an escape from the growing pressures of 
urban life. Had it been acquired 30 years ago, 
the cost would have been a tiny fraction of 
what it will be now. But if action is further 
delayed, many times the present figure will 
be paid in the future. Worse than that, most 
of the virgin redwoods would be lost forever 
to the lumbermen’s saws. 

In these circumstances the national inter- 
est obviously lies in a maximum effort to save 
the best of the now unprotected redwood 
country. It is estimated that the most fa- 
vored plan recommended to the National Park 
Service, together with the existing State 
parks, would save only 5 to 6 percent of the 
original redwood-producing lands. Officials 
who are asked to trim plan A to a wizened or 
skeletonized national park ought to remem- 
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ber, therefore, that it is the national heritage 
they are dealing with. 

Of course some compromises will have to be 
made. It is imperative that the Johnson 
administration, the State of California, the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, the Sierra Club, 
the interested foundations and other groups 
work together toward a common objective. 
Some preferences will have to be sacrificed for 
the sake of devising a project which all the 
conservation groups can support. We hope 
too that the local interests and the timber 
industry will come to see the great advan- 
tage in extending Federal protection over the 
proposed park area. For the effect will be to 
invite the Nation to their front yard—a 
prospect that a foresighted industry should 
welcome with open arms. 


[From the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Jan. 8, 1966] 
SAVE THE REDWOODS 


In 1879 the Secretary of the Interior first 
called for preservation of a representative 
forest of giant redwood trees, the tallest 
growing things in the world. 

Since 1911 legislation to do just that has 
been before Congress intermittently with- 
out getting anywhere. 

While we've dawdled, the Nation’s red- 
wood resources have dwindled drastically. 
At one time there were almost 2 million 
acres of giant redwoods along California’s 
coast. Today only about 200,000 acres are 
still in virgin growth—and most of this is 
in small isolated blocks. 

Of this land, only 485 acres is administered 
by the National Park Service. Protected in 
California State parks are 50,000 acres of 
virgin redwood stands—but this acreage is 
badly scattered. 

“Nowhere,” says Representative JEFFERY 
CoRRLAN, of California, “is a major block 
of virgin forest preserved where the entire 
growing range of the species from sea level 
to 2,000 feet can be represented.” 

Just such an area, however, has been lo- 
cated by the National Park Service in north- 
ern Humboldt County along Redwood Creek. 

As the last remaining area of virgin red- 
woods, this area should be set aside as a 
national park—and fast, before the redwoods 
join the long list of natural wonders that 
have vanished into extinction. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Jan. 8, 1966] 
Masestic REDwoops PERILED 
(By Wes Lawrence) 

San Francisco.—The things to see in San 
Francisco are far too numerous to mention, 
but at the top of my list is the Muir Woods 
National Monument, just 6 miles north of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. 

Here are 485 acres of virgin redwood forest, 
where the towering, ancient trees occupy 80 
much of the sky that visitors are moved to 
compare the woods with a dimly lit cathedral. 
And like a visit to a great cathedral, a visit to 
Muir Woods is a spiritual experience. 

Beside one path, the Park Service has en- 
closed in glass a cross-section of a felled red- 
wood, so that one may, if he wishes, count 
the rings and learn the tree's age. 

To make it easier, however, the Park Serv- 
ice has labeled a few of the rings to indicate 
the year in which they were created. 

Thus, one learns that the tree began its 
growth early in the 10th century, or more 
than 1,000 years ago. It was a well-developed 
tree when William the Conqueror invaded 
England in 1066, and going strong when the 
Magna Carta was signed 750 years ago. Near 
the perimeter is the ring that was coming 
into being when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. 

One hates to think of a single tree of that 
age and size being cut down, but the really 
horrifying fact is that in the last 100 years 
or so all but about 200,000 acres of the origi- 
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nal 1.7 to 2 million acres of primeval coastal 
redwood forest in northern California have 
been felled by man for his temporary use. 

These are the tallest trees in the world. 
One recently was found reaching 367 feet 
into the heavens. An even taller one is re- 
ported to have been cut down for lumber in 
recent months. 

About 49,000 acres of virgin redwoods are 
protected in State parks. Another 107,000 
acres have been preserved by private funds in 
one way or another. But in recent years 
heavy rains running off privately cutover red- 
wood forest land have ruined hundreds of big 
trees in the protected woods. 

Conservationists have been trying since 
1879 to get Congress to save this great Amer- 
ican heritage for posterity, but to no avail. 
Now efforts are being made to create a Red- 
wood National Park of 90,000 acres in the area 
of the tallest trees where a full sweep of 
coastal and upland forest exists. 

The lumber industry is fighting this move- 
ment, and according to the Sierra Club it has 
taken to cutting here and there in the area 
of the proposed park, so that in a very short 
time this area will be virtually ruined. 

Equally disheartening is a report from 
Washington, published last week in San 
Francisco papers, that President Johnson’s 
Budget Bureau has put a limit of $50 million 
on what the National Park Service could 
spend for a redwood park—a sum about one- 
fourth that needed. The money, it seems is 
more needed by the Government to send men 
to the moon, where a less benevolent nature 
has accomplished what man is trying to do 
to this beautiful earth. 

Only a few months remain in which to save 
a unique natural wonder which could not be 
restored in less than 500 years. 


[From the Santa Barbara (Calif.) News 
Press, Jan. 10, 1966] 


A REAL. Repwoop NATIONAL PARK 


The Bureau of the Budget apparently has 
placed a ceiling of $50 million on Federal ex- 
penditure for a redwood national park in 
northern California. 

This sum seems far too little, and may well 
be too late in coming, to assure a redwood 
preserve commensurate with the value of 
these majestic trees and with the recrea- 
tional needs of this and succeeding genera- 
tions of Americans. 

Current legislation, endorsed by the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Sierra Club and 
other enlightened conservation organiza- 
tions, seeks to rectify this situation. It en- 
visions an appropriate and comprehensive 
program designed to conserve some 90,000 
acres of inspiring timberland as a national 
park worthy of the name; as a valid comple- 
ment along Redwood Creek in Humboldt 
County to acreage already protected by the 
Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park. 

In this “last large valley of virgin red- 
woods” lies the recently discovered world’s 
tallest trees, the largest hill mass completely 
forested with virgin sempervirens, valuable 
second-growth redwood vital to watersheds, 
unique opportunities for diversified public 
recreation. 

Federal funding for this preserve is pro- 
posed, under the legislation, to come from 
two main sources. One would be composed 
exclusively of Federal money from the land 
and water conservation fund and Treasury 
appropriations. The other would come from 
private sources to be matched on a 50-50 
basis by the Federal Government. 

This proposal for a bona fide redwood na- 
tional park should be large enough in its 
scope, deep enough in its meaning, to excite 
the imagination of the American people, to 
stir a sustained public call upon Congress 
and the White House for the perpetuation of 
an invaluable national heritage. 

The time in which we may still act is short 
indeed. Within 2 years, it is estimated, this 
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majestic valley of redwoods where trees 
were saplings on the first Christmas” may 
well become a stumpland. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION, AND 
PROGRESS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
group called the National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and 
Progress, which was authorized by Con- 
gress at Executive request, recently rec- 
ommended to the President that he con- 
sider a guaranteed income for everyone 
in the United States whether he works 
or not, at a cost of up to $20 billion an- 
nually. With the trend the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been taking lately, I do not 
know why I should find this shocking, but 
I do. 

Think of the implications of this. 
There can be nothing more socialistic or 
even Communistic—“Take from the 
haves and give to the have-nots.” 

Human nature being what it is, this 
will remove the incentive to work and 
strive; it will mean that the productive 
will support the unproductive by giving 
them a good income from their own earn- 
ings; it will convert the American peo- 
ple into so much computer-fodder. 

The 210-page report by this Commis- 
sion, which President Johnson asked 
Congress to establish in order to study 
the very real problems arising from auto- 
mation and technological progress, advo- 
cates the regulation of individual lives 
by Federal bureaucrats operating com- 
puters. 

It calls for expenditure of vast sums 
of taxpayers’ money on compensatory 
education for those from disadvantaged 
environment. It calls for the elimina- 
tion of hourly and piecework pay sys- 
tems. It even calls for the establish- 
ment of a permanent commission to 
analyze national goals and monitor prog- 
ress. 

In social terms, this will mean glori- 
fying the incompetent and the failure, 
publicly supporting them and downgrad- 
ing those with initiative, energy, and 
imagination. It is not a solution for 
automation but a proposal to let automa- 
tion dissolve America and take charge 
of the American people. It is the all-out 
welfare state. 

This proposal is directly in line with 
the age-old Communist dogma, “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.” This dogma has 
not worked in the Soviet Union, even in 
time of peace. It will not work here. 
We are not offered an American solution 
but a socialistic narcotic. We are go- 
ing to pay the incapable well, to do noth- 
ing, and let the computers tell the rest 
of us what to do. 

The Roman Empire fell from this 
kind of a policy. The barbarians took a 
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Rome that had become too effete to work 
for a living or fight for its life. 

This country is extraordinarily durable 
and resilient. It must be even more so if 
it is to survive the goof-ball policies and 
kooky experiments being perpetrated on 
it in the name of a grand design. Why 
bother to shoot the moon when there is 
so much lunacy right here at home? 

I suggest to the American people that 
the only way they can resist the continu- 
ous propaganda in favor of the wild and 
the wierdies is to remember that two and 
two still make four, and not five as we 
are daily being informed. 

Mr. Speaker, this country was built 
upon individual enterprise, upon the de- 
sire of hard-working Americans to im- 
prove themselves and their environment. 
It cannot survive by glorifying the in- 
competent, the ignorant, and the shift- 
less, who are now to be not only our 
heroes but a privileged ruling class whom 
we must support in a style to which they 
are not accustomed. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPIENTS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation in the U.S. House 
of Representatives to provide cost-of- 
living increases for recipient of social 
security benefits. 

This bill would provide an automatic 
3-percent increase in benefits, whenever 
the Consumer Price Index reflects a sim- 
ilar increase in the cost of living. I am 
advocating these cost-of-living adjust- 
ments to social security payments be- 
cause cost of studies by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare indi- 
cate that this method, alone, among all 
the proposals for reasonable improve- 
ments in benefits, can be accomplished 
without any further increase in social 
security taxes. 

The actuarial studies show that the 
growth of the economy would provide the 
necessary revenues to provide cost-of- 
living adjustments. Obviously, the best 
way to protect the earning power of those 
living on fixed incomes and who have 
seen fit to secure their own future, is to 
stop Government-induced inflation, 
which reduces the value of their dollars. 
But, until we have an administration 
which will stop deficit spending, we 
should make a strong effort to protect 
older Americans from the loss of income 
because of factors beyond their control. 

From 1958 until the most recently en- 
acted increase in social security cash 
benefits, recipients suffered a 7-percent 
loss in buying power. The bill I have 
introduced would prevent such loss of 
purchasing power in the future. 

There are other changes that should 
be made in the present social security 
system, including raising the present 
earnings limitation and increasing the 
widow's benefit rate to 100 percent of 
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primary. It was never the congressional 
legislative intent that State welfare 
agencies would reduce their various types 
of relief in direct proportion to the 
amount of social security increase. 

But, both of these would require tax 
rate increases, according to HEW stud- 
ies, and I want to determine how much 

of an increase would be required before 
adding to the already heavy tax in- 
creases that went into effect with medi- 
care. 

It must be recognized that social se- 
curity tax rate increases are, themselves, 
inflationary, because they add new costs 
to everything we produce and these in- 
creases, inevitably, are passed on to all 
consumers, young and old alike. Despite 
the presumption that most older Ameri- 
cans will have income from sources other 
than the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, it’s apparent that many older 
people cannot meet even minimum sub- 
sistence requirements with present bene- 
fit levels, without resort to relief pro- 
grams. 

The pattern already has been estab- 
lished for cost-of-living provisions in 
legislation approving the same type of 
arrangement for civil service retirees. I 
sincerely hope that this iegislation can 
be considered this session, so that it can 
become effective as soon as possible. In 
the meantime, unless more drastic meas- 
ures are taken to halt the inflationary 
spiral, the cost of living will keep going 
up and older citizens will be in greater 
need than ever for an increase of this 
type. 


THIRD-TIME LOSER ENROLLEE IN 
JOB CORPS DEFENDED 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qu], and I took the 
floor with reference to the case at Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. The specific case in- 
volved a three-time felony loser who was 
a Job Corps enrollee. I have this morn- 
ing talked to the prosecuting attorney in 
that area of Idaho, Mr. Fred Kennedy, 
and he asked me to make one clarifica- 
tion as follows: 

He said all of the things in the memo- 
randum upon which we based our state- 
ment to the House were true in his opin- 
ion, but that he wanted it clear that 
local Job Corps officials had cooperated 
with him fully, after initially refusing 
to sign a complaint. Job Corps officials 
asked that the Jones case be handled 
through administrative action, rather 
than criminal court action. They want- 
ed Jones taken back into the camp and 
dealt with by administrative means. 

I should also point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that one of the Job Corps regulations 
states as follows: 

The Job Corps will not be able to enroll 
youths who show a history of serious and 
repeated offenses against persons or prop- 
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erty. Minor or isolated offenses or in- 
stances of antisocial behavior, however, will 
not be regarded as grounds for ineligibility. 
In those cases when applicant is in between 
being a serious and repeated offender and 
having been involved in only relatively minor 
offenses, the Job Corps will require the sub- 
mission of supplementary information from 
the appropriate public agencies before it can 
consider the youth. Such information 
should be submitted only if the local screen- 
ing agency is of the opinion that the youth 
should be considered for selection and if 
the youth qualifies on all the other criteria 
previous to the medical examination. 


But, Mr. Speaker, in spite of this regu- 
lation, the Job Corps refuses to take 
fingerprints of applicants. Fingerprints 
are taken of our boys entering military 
service, in order to check to see if there 
have been any previous criminal convic- 
tions. Why should the Job Corps be 
different? 

Mr. Speaker, there are many cases in 
which young men with criminal records 
are put into positions of leadership in 
the Job Corps, apparently without any 
knowledge on the part of the Job Corps 
officials. 

Mr. Speaker, this haphazard screening 
procedure in the Job Corps jeopardizes a 
basically good concept. 

Mr. Speaker, this procedure must be 
corrected in the future. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman from New 
York has made reference to the fact 
that this was a youngster. Would the 
gentleman tell the Chamber how old this 
youngster was? 

Mr. GOODELL. This youngster was 
either 20 or 21 years old. He was not a 
16-year-old. He had three prior felony 
charges, and one of them included at- 
tempted murder. In addition, he was at 
that time in violation of his probation 
from California. The Job Corps has been 
unable to set up any procedure for 
screening and supervising parolees so 
that they will not be in violation of 
parole or probation. 


will the 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DELEGATE 
BILL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced with our colleague, the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], 
identical bills to establish in the House 
of Representatives the office of delegate 
from the District of Columbia, to be 
elected by the people of this city, and 
within the present constitutional frame- 
work. These bills would also strengthen 
in a number of respects the existing elec- 
tion laws in effect here in the District. 

The matters embraced by these bills 
are wholly separate and apart from home 
rule for Washington, a measure which 
we also both support. These matters 
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are not in any way covered by or in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Sisk home 
rule charter bill, which the House passed 
last session. 

Earlier in this Congress each of us in- 
troduced other bills to establish the office 
of delegate for the District of Columbia. 
Since that time, a number of useful 
changes and improvements have been 
suggested, which are now incorporated 
in the bills which we have introduced 
today. We believe that these proposals 
have great merit and that they warrant 
favorable consideration by the House 
early in this session. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27, I was unavoidably absent and in 
my district and therefore missed rollcall 
No. 3, House Resolution 665, authorizing 
the expenditures of certain funds for 
the expenses of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Had I been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “yea,” and would 
like the Recor to so indicate. 


A RECKLESS ATTACK ON THE JOB 
CORPS IN IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Job Corps was subjected to a reckless 
and brutal attack yesterday by two Mem- 
bers of this body who give lipservice to 
our antipoverty program but are actually 
determined to undermine it. I refer to 
the joint statement of Representatives 
ALBERT H. QUIE and CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
which appeared in the body of the Rec- 
orp. These colleagues from the other 
side of the aisle used an isolated incident 
which occurred at the Mountain Home, 
Idaho, Job Corps camp on November 15 
in an attempt to demonstrate the entire 
nationwide program is based on a “faulty 
Philosophy.” Presumably this effort to 
discredit the Job Corps was a trial bal- 
loon. Their statement is a mixture of 
half truths and misleading conclusions 
and shows, if nothing else, their igno- 
rance of criminal law. Idaho, which has 
taken the Job Corps to its heart, is in- 
censed at this brutal attack. While I 
believe the motive is purely political, the 
effect can be extremely damaging if the 
charges stand unanswered. Therefore, 
let us take a look at the truth, for a 
change, by closely examining the state- 
ment. 

It was stated that the Job Corps had 
violated the interstate compact on parole 
and probation by failing to notify Idaho 
authorities that the accused in the knif- 
ing incident had a criminal record and 
was a parolee in California. These gen- 
tlemen should know that it is not the 
function of the Federal agency to fulfill 
the provisions of an interstate compact. 
The agreement is between the States. 

These two Republican Congressmen 
called appalling and incredible the fact 
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that the accused Job Corps man was 
represented by an attorney who they al- 
leged was retained at Federal expense. 
The true fact is that according to Job 
Corps policy, any corpsman accused in 
a criminal court should be provided 
legal services at his own expense. The 
attorney’s fees are deducted from the 
corpsman’s readjustment allowance at 
the rate of $5 per hour for time expended 
in a judicial proceeding, and $3 per hour 
for time expended in office consultation 
and preparation. This information is 
taken from Bulletin 66-40, dated Novem- 
ber 9, and issued by the Office of Eco- 
nomie Opportunity. 

Our colleagues allege that the Job 
Corps sent a wire to the court asking that 
the accused be placed on probation with- 
out punishment. The fact is that the 
court investigator asked Job Corps offi- 
cials whether the boy would be accepted 
or reaccepted by the Job Corps if he 
were to be placed on probation. Job 
Corps replied that it would reaccept the 
boy if the court decided to place him on 
probation, and if he did not require psy- 
chiatric help. 

It was further alleged that Job Corps 
Officials refused to cooperate with the 
county prosecutor. This misrepresen- 
tation was yesterday absolutely denied 
by the Elmore County prosecuting attor- 
ney, Mr. Fred Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy 
stated that the Job Corps officials co- 
operated in every way possible. The 
Job Corps officials placed the corpsman 
under civil arrest and brought him to the 
county authorities. 

In further evidence of the true pur- 
pose of our colleagues’ discussion to dis- 
credit the administration of the Job 
Corps, they stated that no reply was sent 
to the prosecuting attorney with regard 
to his inquiry about recruitment policies. 
On January 17 a reply was sent by the 
Job Corps to Mr. Kennedy, signed 
by the Director of the Job Corps, Mr. 
Franklyn A. Johnson. A copy of that re- 
ply was sent to me and I forwarded it to 
Mr. Kennedy. Further, Mr. Johnson in- 
dicated that a full investigation would 
be conducted, and on January 28, I re- 
ceived a report of that investigation. 

Finally, the two Congressmen charged 
that the Job Corps pleaded with the dis- 
trict judge to withhold sentence on the 
accused. The fact that the corpsman 
was placed on probation by the court 
seems in their minds to be a result of 
Job Corps intervention in the case. Our 
two colleagues should be apprised of 
the fact that in the State of Idaho at- 
torneys, not Federal agencies, plead 
criminal cases. I would like to point 
out that the judicial system in the State 
of Idaho is sound and would not vary 
its judgment in a criminal proceeding 
to accomodate any county, State, Fed- 
eral, or international organization. The 
judge’s decision was based on pleading 
of the attorneys. Upon hearing that 
the corpsman is a fugitive from justice 
in California, he was placed in jail and 
Job Corps officials have not sought to 
bail him out. 

I resent the publication of lies about 
what is going on in the State of Idaho. 
When there is a just criticism about the 
administration of any Federal program 
in the State, I am the first to give it ex- 
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pression. I have done so, but not with 
press releases in hand and the purpose in 
mind of wrecking the program to further 
the political ambitions of individuals 
within my own party, or to destroy those 
of others in another party. I think it 
would be appropriate to point out at this 
time that Idahoans are supporters of 
the Job Corps program. To illustrate 
my point, I would like to include in the 
Recor a letter written by the Most Rev- 
erend Sylvester Treinen, Catholic bish- 
op of the diocese of Boise, which was 
published in the Idaho Register on Jan- 
uary 28: 
Your BISHOP WRITES 

In a surprisingly short time several youth 
corps camps have been set up in our midst 
and are in full operation. I can think of 
four or five, and there may be more. This 
is part of our national attack on illiteracy 
and poverty. Not that all of the young 
men in the camps are necessarily illiterate. 
But many of them are, and all of them are 
poor. The aim is to teach them enough, so 
that they can get a job, keep it and become 
self-supporting. 

The men and women who make up the 
adult personnel of the camps are of course 
highly qualified in their fields. I am not 
acquainted with the salaries they are paid. 
Some may say they are in it for the money. 
Such a charge is naturally easy to make and 
perhaps hard to prove. In any event, I am 
sure they are sacrificing much by way of com- 
fort and ease. Many of these people gave up 
home, friends, a job and much more in order 
to come out and live in the woods or desert 
and there try to guide and teach under dif- 
ficult circumstances. If they are well paid, 
they should be. If the job is worth doing, 
it is worth doing in the best possible way. 
This takes the best people around. 

It is conceivable that many are not at all 
in sympathy with this youth corps program. 
This is their privilege. Personally, I have 
suspended judgment for the time being. 
But whether we like this attempt to make 
society greater or not, the camps exist and 
living in them are hundreds of youths who 
are far away from home. They have not had 
many good breaks so far in life. Evidently 
they are looking for something better than 
what they had. Some of them may be 
toughs. But it would be unfair and un- 
charitable to put them all in that class by 
way of a snap conclusion. 

Several months back I asked priests who 
have these camps in their parish to consider 
these boys their parishioners and thus to 
look after their spiritual welfare with the 
same zeal as for those who reside perma- 
nently in their parish. I am sure this is 
being done. 

However, it is not just the duty of priests 
to be interested in them. Certainly every 
Catholic worthy of the name will be de- 
sirous of doing everything possible to make 
life more pleasant for those in the youth 
corps. They should be welcomed into our 
homes especially on the holidays. Parish so- 
cieties, in particular societies of Catholic 
men, can be expected to visit the camps to 
see of what assistance they can be, bringing 
them religious articles and reading material, 
planning recreational activities, etc. With 
some effort communities can make the young 
men feel at home. This in turn will help 
them to profit more by their stay among us. 
It is true, some of the youths may take an 
advantage and misuse the help extended. 
But this happens among the home folks too. 
We do not give up in despair because of a 
few, nor may we brand the many with the 
mark some deserve by their misbehavior. 

The message of the Gospels is not out of 
date. Our Divine Master did promise a re- 
ward for those who took in strangers, who 
clothed and fed them, who visited them, who 
took care of them when they were sick. He 
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also promised condemnation for those who 
failed to do these things. We now have 
strangers in our midst. If they are still 
strangers when they leave, it will be our 
fault, and it will be Christ that we have 
turned away. For what we do to others, He 
considers as having been done to Himself. 
SYLVESTER TREINEN, 
Bishop of Boise. 


Mr. Speaker, the Mountain Home 
News, a weekly newspaper serving the 
county in which the incident occurred, 
publishes on its editorial page each week 
“Companion,” a report on the Job Corps. 
I incorporate in the Recorp for the crit- 
ics, the February 3 column: 

COMPANION : A REPORT ON Jon CORPS 


From the base road, driving into Mountain 
Home at night, a bracelet of lights gives off 
a faint green glow against the hillside above 
town. These are the lights of the Job 
Corps camp reflecting the green metal sur- 
faces of the buildings at the center. 

All the buildings borrow the style and ver- 
satility of modern mobile homes. 

Interior walls are paneled in rich looking 
but inexpensive walnut veneer. Custom- 
made draperies in burnt orange, autumn gold, 
and cranberry red burlap strengthen the oil 
rubbed finish of the walls. 

Brightness is afforded by light-colored tile 
floors and overhead fluorescent lighting. 

In the education building, accordion doors 

in leatherette divide a room for classes or 
expand space for movies and conferences. 
Long formica study tables are sectioned by 
dividers into individual study cubicles, af- 
fording a sense of privacy in a room full of 
boys. 
Appropriately the only white structure is 
the hospital-dispensary. Within, it is a 
monument to compact efficiency. Modern 
equipment is arranged in a minimum of 
space. 

Small trailer-sized rooms are miniatures 
of modern sterile hospital rooms. 

Food is prepared in a kitchen of stainless 
steel appliances that would make any chef’s 
domain a paradise. Meals are served cafe- 
teria style over a glass-cased stainless steel 
bar. A variety of salads, cool and crisp, may 
be selected from an ice-filled bin of match- 
ing stainless steel. 

The picnic-style dining furniture is perfect 
for rugged young men, but has its problems 
for visting ladies in skirts. 

Menus are planned to tempt seconds and 
even thirds. Weight gains among the corps- 
men came to attention when many returned 
to the quartermaster for clothing in larger 
sizes. 

Despite the cuisine, cornbread and beans 
is the favorite fare and steak is looked upon 
like foreign food; some lack even the cour- 
age to take a bite. 

Mothers back home” are tensely con- 
cerned about their boys here. A mother 
from Ohio wrote, School here was not help- 
ing him, that’s why he’s in the Job Corps. 
I felt they could help him. * * * I hope he 
settles down and learns to read. His brother 
is in the Job Corps also. I’ve been doing my 
best to keep the boys from getting homesick. 
But I feel they need this education so badly. 
In fact, I feel so strongly about it that I, 
myself, am going to night school.” 

And from a mother in Alabama: “I love 
him so that I miss him all the time, for he 
is the only child that I have to look forward 
to see him to make a man out of himself and 
see he can get him a good job. Well, you 
ask me what I thought about Job Corps; so 
I think it is the best thing that ever was put 
out for the young boys like mine.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am not here today to say 
that in the incident so incorrectly report- 
ed by our colleagues, everything was 100- 
percent pure. I have asked the Job Corps 
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to revise its screening process so that 
their State policy is carried out, to wit: 
that known felons are not placed in the 
camps. Further, I have suggested to 
Job Corps officials that small communi- 
ties be given some assistance in law en- 
forcement where a Job Corps camp is 
situated. 

I have found the people in the comuni- 
ties of my district to be not only sup- 
porters of the Job Corps concept, but of 
the concrete reality of Job Corps centers. 
Of course, it takes an extra effort on the 
part of the community to accommodate 
itself to and help Job Corps centers. I 
have found this to be the case in my dis- 
trict, and I am very proud of it. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, on 
the vote on the bank merger bill, I was 
unavoidably detained. Had I been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “yea.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPREME 
COURT JUSTICES 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
hope of the American people that they 
will be represented and governed by the 
best possible people that this great land 
can offer. It is the purpose of legislation 
I am introducing today to more firmly 
guarantee that these hopes will be ful- 
filled. 

The joint resolution which I propose 
calls for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion requiring that Supreme Court Jus- 
tices have prior judicial experience, and 
further, that they be chosen from the 
best qualified of both political parties. 

To each of the three branches of the 
Government is entrusted a precious part 
of our way of life. Each must function 
well in order for our Government to 
function as it should. 

While the people elect both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, the courts are in 
the unique position of being appointed. 
There are few limitations placed upon 
the President in his selection of the jur- 
ists who shall have the final word on our 
laws. Our founders trusted in the wis- 
dom of the President to chose wise 
jurists. 

Holding the scales of justice in steady 
balance requires much. It demands that 
the Court be wise and unprejudiced by 
political alinements. Since we cannot 
expect each Justice to be without his own 
political beliefs and convictions, we can 
at least expect that the Court as a whole 
be unprejudiced. A reasonable balance 
of viewpoints assures this objectivity in 
the mind of the Court. 

The American people have a right to 
expect that the Justices who serve them 
on their Supreme Court be more than old 
political cronies who have never before 
served on the bench. We have in our 
lifetime seen the Court packed in favor 
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of a particular political philosophy. It 
has been our misfortune to see Presidents 
who were not so wise and just as those 
envisioned by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Under the language of the amendment 
I propose, a Justice must have had at 
least 2 years of service on an appellate 
court or 4 years on a court of original 
jurisdiction. This can be on either a 
Federal court or the highest of any State. 
In addition, appointments must be made 
in such a way as to maintain a balance of 
political affiliation. No party should 
have a majority of more than one Jus- 
tice. This would give us a Court with a 
5-to-4 split. 

Although, of course, there is no way 
to guarantee fully that the President will 
choose for us the best possible men, nor 
that he will always be wise in his choice, 
we can at least require that a little more 
care be taken. 

I am hopeful that the Congress and 
the American people will join in support 
of this measure to strengthen our Federal 
system by assuring that the Court will 
not become a political tool. 


AN ELDER CITIZEN SPEAKS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Manrix] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under the guise of helping the 
poor, the Great Society is creating con- 
ditions which are robbing many of our 
hardworking people of the just fruits of 
their labors. Although the President 
and his political-financial advisers will 
not admit it, inflation brought on by big 
Federal spending is seriously threaten- 
ing the welfare of all our people. It is 
especially harmful to those who can af- 
ford it least, our old people, those on 
fixed incomes, and the handicapped who 
must depend on fixed pensions. 

To call attention to how some of these 
people feel, I would like to include, as a 
part of these remarks, a letter I received 
from a citizen in Trussville, Ala. I as- 
sure you I have the letter in my files, but 
under the present trend of Government 
snooping, I will not use the name here. 
The letter follows: 

Sm: We got an election year coming up. 
How wasteful can a government get. With 
foreign aid and the Great Society. 

We are in our middle seventies and are 
having a hard struggle to live on our small 
social security. Now Johnson has eaten 
that up. 

You know there are about 20 million of 
us old folks. Quite a block vote. Wife and 
I worked hard for 50 years to raise a family 
of 10, so we did not get to become a million- 
aire. If we did not own our own home, I 
don’t know just what we would do. See if 
you can help stop this inflation. 

A year ago we bought bacon at 49 cents a 
pound, bread, 16 cents a loaf. Now pay 90 
to 95 cents and 22 cents, respectively. And 
everything is the same. No wonder we got 
poverty which is ripe for communism to take 
over our cherished land. 


February 8, 1966 


REPUBLICANS CALL FOR REEXAMI- 
NATION OF BUSINESS LOAN PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal reason for the establishment of the 
Small Business Administration was the 
absence of adequate loan facilities to 
serve the Nation’s small business com- 
munity. The business loan program was 
the agency’s key program and its prin- 
c’pal mission. 

It is deplorable for us today to find 
that thousands upon thousands of quali- 
fied and deserving businessmen are de- 
nied financial assistance, and that the 
SBA business loan program is at a virtual 
standstill. The agency is not doing the 
job which Congress intended it to do and 
for which it was designed. 

Certainly the Congress deserves high 
praise for the constant and complete 
sympathy with which it has met the re- 
quests of the agency. Despite the man- 
date of the Congress, however, and de- 
spite the continuous support SBA has 
received, it has virtually scuttled its own 
program. Today the agency indicates 
that it is without funds to meet the loan 
needs of the small business community. 
Yet, $36 million authorized by the Con- 
gress for this SBA program remain un- 
called for. 

The Republican members of the House 
Small Business Committee, the gentle- 
man from California, H. ALLEN SMITH; 
the gentleman from Indiana, RALPH 
Harvey; the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Sttvio O. Conte; the gentleman 
from New York, FRANK Horton; the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, James T. 
BROYHILL; and myself, last Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, issued a statement calling for a 
reexamination and restoration of the 
SBA business loan program. I include 
the statement in the Recorp at this 
point: 

STATEMENT ON SBA PROGRAM 

Republican members of the House Small 
Business Committee today called for re- 
examination and restoration of the business 


loan program of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Congressman ARCH A. MOORE, JR., ranking 
Republican member of the committee, speak- 
ing on behalf of the minority members, bit- 
terly complained about the present absence 
of SBA business loan activity. 

“Contrary to the specific direction of the 
Congress,” Moore stated, “the business loan 
program has been radically altered, and is 
now virtually abandoned. During the past 2 
years the loan limits were arbitrarily lowered 
by SBA, and since last October loan applica- 
tions have not been accepted. Funds the 
Congress intended to be used for loans to 
qualified and deserving small businesses have 
been employed instead for an assortment of 
loan experiments for which no congressional 
approval was requested or given. Such use 
of available funds severely limited the pro- 
gram for which the agency and its funds 
were historically intended. 

“Despite the urgency of the need for loans 
by thousands of deserving small businesses 
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across the country,” Moore continued, “SBA 
refuses to request appropriations to supple- 
ment the loan fund which they indicate is 
depleted. Thirty-six million dollars which 
have been authorized by the Congress re- 
main uncalled for,” he pointed out. 

“Just what are the present SBA require- 
ments for a small business to qualify for 
financial assistance?” Moore asked. What 
is the true situation as far as available loan 
funds, and what are SBA’s plans for this once 
excellent, but now ineffective, nationwide 
program? 

We have heard all too many rumors, Of 
one thing, however, we can be certain: the 
Nation's small businessmen are completely 
disillusioned and disgusted with the present 
status of the Small Business Administration 
loan program,” Moore added. The present 
administration cannot continue insensitive 
to the needs and demands of small business. 
We urge an immediate restoration of a vitally 
needed small business loan program.” 

This is the third successive week in which 
the minority members of the House Small 
Business Committee have pointed up “specif- 
ic evidences of lack of concern for the small 
business community by the Johnson admin- 
istration.” On January 21, a letter “deplor- 
ing the lack of SBA leadership” and calling 
for immediate appointment of an SBA ad- 
ministrator was forwarded to the President; 
last week the dwindling proportion of Gov- 
ernment purchases awarded to small busi- 
nesses and the withdrawal of SBA represent- 
atives from Department of Defense and 
General Services Administration procurement 
centers were severely criticized. 

Joining with ranking Republican Moore in 
these protests were all minority members of 
the committee: H. ALLEN SMITH, of Califor- 
nia; RALPH Harvey, of Indiana; S. vro O. 
Conte, of Massachusetts; Frank HORTON, of 
New York; and James T. BROYHILL, of North 
Carolina. 


COLD WAR GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the cold war GI bill of rights—H.R. 
12410—marks a forward step in the rec- 
ognition of fairness to veterans who have 
served in the Armed Forces of our Nation 
since the Korean war. 

The cruel war being fought in Viet- 
nam focuses attention on the contribu- 
tion which our fighting men are mak- 
ing—although no state of war has been 
declared. Others in our Armed Forces 
have rendered important and courageous 
service along the Berlin wall, in Japan, 
in South Korea, in the Dominican Re- 
public, and in other areas where they 
have been required to serve. 

The Congress has taken numerous 
steps to advance educational opportuni- 
ties to deserving citizens. This legisla- 
tion—H.R. 12410—carries out that ob- 
jective and fills a large gap in our obliga- 
tion to our men and women of the Armed 
Forces. 


UNFORTUNATE PUBLICITY ON NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM ON FOOD 
IRRADIATION 
Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was a great deal of notoriety in the 
news media given to the results of ex- 
perimentation carried out under a Cor- 
nell-sponsored study on the effects of 
irradiated sugar solution on the growth 
of certain plant cells. It is unfortunate 
that well-intended research conducted 
in an area of considerable interest to 
botanists and plant physiologists should 
be publicly misconstrued and wrongfully 
used to cast doubt upon a well-conceived 
national program on food irradiation. 
This, however, is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

Irradiation of a sugar nutrient solu- 
tion was undertaken to determine what 
effects this would have on the growth of 
carrot seedlings in this media. An in- 
hibition of plant growth was observed. 
In addition, experiments relating to pos- 
sible mutations in fruitflies reared on 
irradiated sucrose were cited. Unfortu- 
nately, in stating their conclusions the 
investigators speculated that breakdown 
of sugar under irradiation, which they 
had observed, constituted a phenomenon 
which had serious implications for the 
food irradiation program, especially for 
foods which were high in sugar content. 
A number of newspapers carried articles 
stressing this statement and this has re- 
sulted in unfavorable publicity for the 
food irradiation program as a whole. 
Unwarranted damage has been done and 
those of us who have been following the 
food irradiation program and those 
scientists who have been performing re- 
search for many years in this field have 
been striving to right the wrong. 

As you well know, Mr. Speaker, the cor- 
rections never receive the same level of 
notoriety that the initial allegations re- 
ceive. Thus it is very difficult to coun- 
terbalance the ill-founded impression 
which has been created. 

Those of us who are members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy have 
been following both the Army’s and the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s food ir- 
radiation research programs for a num- 
ber of years and are convinced that they 
are very worthwhile programs. This ap- 
proach holds the promise of introducing 
a new form of food processing which may 
result in significant savings in crops, 
marine products, meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other foods at a time when 
the world as a whole is facing tremen- 
dous shortages. 

The Joint Committee requested that 
appropriate Federal agencies study the 
previously mentioned Cornell research 
paper and comment on the significance 
of the research findings to the food irra- 
diation program. 

The Army evaluation reached the con- 
clusion that there was no relationship 
between the research paper cited and the 
food irradiation program which had been 
carried out, with the exception, of course, 
of the unfortunate news coverage. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
which has already approved for human 
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consumption irradiated bacon, irradiated 
wheat and wheat products, and irradi- 
ated potatoes, commented that they saw 
no reason to change any of their pro- 
nouncements on these products on the 
basis of the Cornell work. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
pointed out: 

While the referenced article has been found 
to be of scientific interest, we see nothing in 
the findings which would suggest a need to 
modify the current food irradition program. 


As added evidence of the inapplicabil- 
ity of the Cornell findings to the food 
irradiation program, I would like to sub- 
mit for the Recorp comments offered by 
technical personnel of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 23, 1966. This evaluation 
was in part summarized by the remarks 
“after all, a man is not a carrot” and 
“what applies to fruitflies, in this study, 
could not be inferred to apply to human 
beings.” 

In conclusion, I think it is fair to say 
that the research programs in this coun- 
try on food irradiation have been carried 
out conscientiously and a great deal of 
attention has been given to the whole- 
someness aspects of foods so treated. A 
great deal of literature has been pub- 
lished on this subject, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the Cornell researchers did not 
take the trouble to review some of the 
existing findings before offering specula- 
tion so far afield from the specific objec- 
tives of their research experiment. 

The referenced news article follows. 
In addition I include in the Record at 
this point letters from the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on this subject which were 
received by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1966] 
Atom UNIT DENIES MUTATION PERIL—GLOBAL 

AGENCY Says FRUITFLY Dara DON'T COVER 

HUMANS 

Vienna, January 22.—A flurry of irritation 
has been caused at the International Atomic 
Energy Agency here by “unfavorable public- 
ity” linked to a paper by three Cornell Uni- 
versity researchers on the genetic effects of 
irradiated foodstuffs containing sugars. The 
paper has been seen on many desks at the 
agency's headquarters. 

Last year the agency embarked on a 6- 
year research project on the preservation of 
fruit and fruit juices by Cobalt 60 gamma 
irradiation. 

“After all, a man is not a carrot,” was 
the comment that seemed to summarize the 
scientific objections to the alleged implica- 
tions of the paper, which described chemical 
changes lingering after irradiation had sub- 
sided in coconut milk and carrot cell tissue 
culture. 

The authors were Richard Holsten, Michi- 
yasu Suglii, and Frederick Steward. 

In their article, published last December 
in the British scientific journal, “Nature,” 
they suggested that genetic change observed 
in fruitflies after they had fed on irradiated 
substances would indicate the necessity to 
look into possible mutagenic effects on hu- 
man beings of irradiated foods. 


SEEK TO EASE FEARS 

A three-man panel of scientists attempted 

to answer a newsman’s questions and to dis- 

pel any worries about mutation hazards 
leading to sterility and extinction. 

The Cornell paper was an excellent piece 

of work on one aspect of the problem, but 
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its final reference to possible hazards in 
human nutrition was just not tenable, said 
Prof. C. F. Konzak, of Washington State 
University. He is the international agency’s 
consultant on genetics. 

One scientist explained that ordinary 
cooking caused “a million more chemical 
changes in food than radiation” but that 
this did not prevent a whole canning in- 
dustry being based on cooking. 

“One of the beauties of radiations is just 
that it causes even fewer changes than 
smoking,” said the scientist, Dr. Maurice 
Fried. He is director of the Joint Division 
of Atomic Energy in Agriculture of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 


IRRADIATION USED IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States had already cleared ir- 
radiated bacon, wheat, and wheat products 
for human consumption “after searching 
and exhaustive testing the likes of which 
had never been required before,” said Dr. 
Fried. 

What applies to irradiation certainly holds 
true at least to the same extent for chemical 
methods, he went on, and if one were to 
avoid chemical residues in the substances 
treated, no insecticides could ever be used. 

“If you were starting to give your food 
to flies to see which produced increases in 
their mutation rate and then ate only those 
foods that didn’t you would have a mighty 
restricted diet,” Dr. Fried suggested. 

Coffee or alcohol or spicing are powerful 
agents in this respect, Dr. Fried said, but 
no one ever discusses them as genetic 
hazards. 

He explained that the whole purpose of 
irradiation was to find selective methods to 
destroy lower forms of life such as mold 
growth and fermentation (yeast organisms) 
by impeding the microbial reproductive 
processes without harming higher forms of 
life. 

Dr. Fried said that we have no quarrel 
with the scientific findings of Dr. Steward,” 
but that what applies to fruitflies could 
not be inferred to apply to human beings. 

The drosophila or fruitfly has a high 
mutation rate anyway, Dr. Konzak inter- 
jected, and its genetic system lacks many of 
the protective mechanisms of higher an- 
imals. Why did no one try to give the droso- 
phila a cooked diet and see what happened? 

Here Dr. Karoly Vas entered the discus- 
sion by saying the Cornell team had worked 
on carrot cell tissue culture, but after all, 
he said, “a man is not a carrot.” 

Professor Vas, of the Budapest Institute of 
Food Technology and Microbiology, is now 
with a joint fruit juice project of the agency 
here. Eight European countries and the 
United States are participating. 

U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1966. 

Mr. JOHN T. Conway, 

Executive Director, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. Conway: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 3, 1966, concerning 
news reports relating to Dr. F. C. Steward’s 
article entitled Direct and Indirect Effects 
of Radiation on Plant Cells: Their Relation 
to Growth and Growth Induction,” which 
appeared in the November 27, 1965, issue of 
Nature. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is cog- 
nizant of this work and previous literature 
in similar and related areas, and has sup- 
ported research studies in such areas for 
the past several years. The results reported 
by Holsten, Sugii, and Steward demonstrate 
a marked inhibitory effect on cell division of 
carrot cells grown on irradiated media or 
media supplemented with irradiated sugar 
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solutions when high radiation doses are 
used (0.5 to 4.0 megarads). At lower doses 
(0.02 to 0.5 megarads) there appears to be 
a stimulatory effect on cell division. In 
addition to these results, the paper reported, 
although no quantitative data were pre- 
sented, that chromosome aberrations are 
produced in both meiotic and mitotic cells 
of plants raised on media supplemented with 
irradiated sucrose, and that gene muta- 
tions, produced in Drosophila raised on media 
containing irradiated sucrose, were in- 
creased. The evidence for the increase in 
mutations can be considered to be sugges- 
tive of an effect, but more information would 
be necessary before definite conclusions 
could be made as to whether the effect was 
real. Evidence of a similar nature has been 
reported previously by others on each of 
these biological effects, and although the 
subject article adds to the body of similar 
existing information, it does not affect in 
any significant way our current understand- 
ing of the phenomena. 

It is our belief that any compounds pro- 
duced when carbohydrates are irradiated 
should be considered in the light of two 
possible long-term biological effects; one 
possible effect is that such products might 
be carcinogenic, while the second possibil- 
ity is that such compounds could be muta- 
genic. The vast amount of toxicity evalua- 
tion work conducted under the U.S. Army 
Surgeon General's Office auspices on 21 major 
classes of radiation sterilized foods has pro- 
vided convincing evidence that no carcino- 
genic effects are present in animals fed high- 
level radiation sterilized food over four gen- 
erations. Currently, additional toxicity 
studies are being conducted under AEC 
auspices using protocols approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The pos- 
sibility of genetic damage resulting from in- 
gestion of irradiated carbohydrates, how- 
ever, must still be considered. 

In this connection, the findings to date on 
tissue or cell culture systems demonstrate 
that these compounds can be toxic to these 
systems and can induce chomosome aber- 
rations in them. Reports as to the 
mutagenicity of products from irradiated 
food which contains sucrose as measured in 
Drosophila have been published. At the 
present time, this evidence is controversial. 
There is evidence reported from work sup- 
ported by the Atomic Energy Commission 
that there is a mutagenic effect in Drosophila 
but, on the other hand, there are other 
published reports which indicate that there 
is no such effect. 

Regardless of the question of the muta- 
genic effects of these compounds in 
Drosophila, it is our considered judgment 
that the present evidence cannot be con- 
strued to mean that compounds produced by 
irradiation of carbohydrates would neces- 
Sarily behave in a mutagenic manner when 
fed to mammals or man. Our reasons for 
this belief are as follows: (1) The availability 
to mammalian germ cells of possibly muta- 
genic substances produced in irradiated foods 
and ingested in the diet of mammals would 
be greatly reduced relative to the concentra- 
tion available to microorganisms and cells in 
culture or to germ cells of Drosophila larvae. 
(2) Such compounds may be rendered inef- 
fective from a mutagenic standpoint by the 
enzymatic degradation processes to which 
they would be subjected prior to leaving the 
gastrointestinal tract or to the detoxifica- 
tion processes normally present in mamma- 
lian systems. (3) It is known that heat 
treatment of sugars, as might be used in food 
processing, produces many of the same sub- 
stances that irradiation yields. Neverthe- 
less, work supported by AEC is now in prog- 
ress to investigate further the mutational 
and genetic consequences of irradiated 
sugars. Experimentation along these lines 
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using mammalian systems will begin shortly 

in Oak Ridge. 

News reports which have implied that 
these findings indicate a potential health 
hazard to mammals and man are indeed un- 
fortunate. While the referenced article has 
been found to be of scientific interest, we see 
nothing in the findings which would suggest 
a need to modify the current food irradiation 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
DWIGHT INK, 
Assistant General Manager. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1966. 

Mr. JoHN T. Conway, 

Executive Director, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Conway: We have your letter of 
January 6, 1966, requesting our evaluation 
of the paper concerning irradiation of food, 
published by Dr. Steward et al. of Cornell 
University (Nature 208, 850-6, 1965). 

Unfortunately, and perhaps unknowingly, 
the lay press have extrapolated the valid 
findings of the very fine research paper of 
Dr. Steward et al. much further than is 
justified by the facts presented. 

We have, in response to food additive peti- 
tions, promulgated regulations authorizing 
the use of radiation for the preservation of 
canned bacon, for the control of insect infes- 
tation in wheat and wheat products, and for 
inhibiting the sprout development of white 
potatoes. The regulations prescribe the con- 
ditions under which each of these foods may 
be safely treated, including the source of 
the radiation (gamma radiation from sealed 
isotope units, electron beam radiation, or 
X-ray treatment), the absorbed dosage limi- 
tations, and manufacturing controls to as- 
sure compliance with the regulations. We 
also have authorized the use of ultraviolet 
radiation for the sterilization of water used 
in food production and for the control of 
surface micro-organisms on food products. 

The comprehensive data on irradiated 
foods which have been furnished by the FDA 
in support of the authorized uses show that 
these foods are safe and wholesome. The 
background radioactivity of these foods is 
not increased and there is no evidence that 
they or their components can cause cancers 
or mutations. 

The safety of food additive uses authorized 
by our regulations is reviewed periodically in 
the light of any new scientific data bearing 
on the safety question. We have now made 
that review with respect to irradiated foods 
because of the Cornell University paper and 
conclude that our regulations are sound. 

We trust that you will find this informa- 
tion helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. RANKIN, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner. 


BANK MERGER BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
be absent on official business during con- 
sideration of H.R. 12173. Therefore, I 
wish to announce to the House that if I 
were present I would not vote for or 
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against this legislation because under 
rule VIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives I feel I might have a 
direct personal or pecuniary interest in 
this bank merger bill. Therefore, if I 
were present I would abstain. 


CHURCH AWARD GOES TO CLEVE- 
LAND SYNAGOGUE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
unusual ceremony attended by a host of 
dignitaries on January 14, 1966, Cleve- 
land’s Fairmount Temple received a 
unique award. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, famed Protestant clergyman, pre- 
sented the ninth annual Guideposts 
Church Award to the Jewish congrega- 
tion for its “initiative and spiritual cre- 
ativity.” This marked the first time 
that the award had gone to a synagogue. 

The presentation was made in the 
crowded sanctuary during the congrega- 
tion’s regular Friday Sabbath eve serv- 
ice. Distinguished clergymen, educa- 
tors, and public officials walked together 
in formal academic procession. On the 
pulpit for this special interfaith occasion 
were representatives of the Jewish, Prot- 
estant, and Roman Catholic religions. 

The Guideposts Award recognized the 
many ways in which the Fairmount con- 
gregation reached beyond the normal 
call of religion in its efforts to under- 
stand and help their fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to be 
present when Dr. Peale, who is presi- 
dent of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, presented the congre- 
gation’s president, Edward Ginsberg, 
with an impressive bronze plaque upon 
which was inscribed: 

For the form and force of the congrega- 
tion’s social concern—deeds, not just words, 
in the struggle to elevate all men. 


In his presentation remarks Dr. Peale 
told Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld and his 
congregation: 

What you have accomplished is a thrill- 
ing demonstration of how the message of 
God can be taken outside of the temple’s 
walls to the people of the world. 


Specifically, Guideposts cited: Fair- 
mount’s junior alumni group, in which 
the temple’s teenagers tutor elementary 
school children, mostly Negro, at Friend- 
ly Inn, a Cleveland settlement house; 
the groups within the synagogue which 
have made organized efforts to learn 
about other religions; and the congrega- 
tion’s vigorous stand on human and civil 
rights, especially in their adoption of the 
principles embodied in “A Call to Racial 
Justice.” This is a document with a 
point-by-point pattern of conduct for 
members of the congregation to follow. 
It prescribed nondiscriminatory practices 
for individuals as well as for the temple’s 
own administration. It lists ways in 
which the congregation’s educational, 
cultural, and worship program can re- 
flect “our efforts to achieve equal rights 
for all peoples.” 

Among the distinguished voices heard 
during the ceremony were those of Irv- 
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ing Jay Fain who came from Providence, 
R. I., to represent the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; the Very Rev- 
erend H. E. Dunn, S. J., president of John 
Carroll University; and the Reverend Dr. 
Donald Jacobs, president of the Cleve- 
land Chapter of NAACP. 

Two newspapermen, Jack Hume, of the 
Cleveland Press, and Roy W. Adams, of 
the Plain Dealer, made the nominations 
that led to Fairmount Temple receiving 
national recognition. Every year reli- 
gion editors across the country are asked 
to nominate the outstanding church in 
their area. This year, Hume and Adams, 
both religion editors of their papers, were 
each unaware that the other had nomi- 
nated the synagogue. 

Guideposts Associates, Inc., is a non- 
profit organization whose purpose is to 
build bridges of understanding among 
the various religions. In addition to 
publishing the monthly inspirational 
mazagine Guideposts, it sponsors “know 
your neighbor’s faith“ conferences 
throughout the Nation and other proj- 
ects designed to increase understanding 
among people of various faiths. 

Mr. Speaker, the congregation of Fair- 
mount Temple adopted a program of 
moral action which has served as a chal- 
lenge as well as a guide to all its mem- 
bers in performing deeds to remove in- 
justices in the social-economic order. 
That program is titled “A Call to Racial 
Justice.“ The good works and commu- 
nity programs growing out of that pro- 
nouncement of moral purposes brought 
unique national recognition to Fair- 
mount Temple. I include in my re- 
marks the text of the pronouncement, 
which follows: 

A CALL TO RACIAL JUSTICE 

Preamble: “Have we not all one father? 
Hath not one God created us? Why do we 
deal treacherously, every man against his 
brother, profaning the covenant of our 
fathers?” (Malachi 2: 10.) 

The resolution of America’s race problem 
is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
single group, of Negroes or whites, of Chris- 
tians or Jews, but rather it is the collective 
responsibility of all Americans. However, 
we who every Passover still relive the lash 
of the taskmaster and who still recall that 
the ghetto was first invented to segregate 
Jews, have a special commitment. Jews 
are committed by faith and fate, by theology 
and history, to eradicate every trace of rac- 
ism. The synagogue, the institutionaliza- 
tion of Jewish ideals, must not be a passive 
participant in the struggle, but must take 
initiatives and assume positions of leader- 
ship, true to the essence of Judaism that 
“not the word, but the deed is primary.” 

In order to fulfill our moral responsibili- 
ties, we herewith endorse the following as a 
statement of the congregation’s position: 

I. RACIAL JUSTICE IN OUR CONGREGATION’S 
ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 

1. Our congregation and all its affiliate 
groups will not patronize nor sponsor any 
activity at a place of public accommodation 
which discriminates against anyone because 
of race, religion, or ethnic origin. 

2. Our congregation will pursue a policy of 
nondiscrimination in all relationships with 
our employees. 

3. Our congregation will require a non- 
discrimination employment clause in any 
contract to build or improve our physical 
facilities. 
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4. Our congregation, in connection with 
deposits and loans, will urge those financial 
institutions with which we do business to 
have nondiscriminatory lending, borrowing, 
and employment practices, and will give 
preference to such institutions as will dem- 
onstrate such nondiscriminatory policies. 

5. Our congregation will require agree- 
ments not to discriminate in the sale of its 
real property. 

6. Our congregation, wherever feasible, in 
the purchase of equipment or supplies will 
give preference to purveyors who are known 
to have nondiscriminatory hiring policies. 

7. Our congregation, in accordance with 
its Constitution, will welcome as members 
all Jews, regardless of their racial origins. 


Il, HUMAN RIGHTS IN OUR CONGREGATION’S EDU- 
CATIONAL, CULTURAL, AND WORSHIP PRO- 
GRAMS 
1. Our worship services will reflect in 

prayer, sermon, and educational content our 

efforts to achieve equal human rights for all 
peoples, regardless of race, creed, or ethnic 
origin, 

2. Our religious school curriculum and 
program will be frequently reviewed in order 
to incorporate the most recent developments 
and the most progressive techniques for in- 
culcation of respect for all races and creeds. 

3. Our congregation will devote sessions 
to the subject of human rights in our edu- 
cational programs for youth and adults. 

4. Our congregation will sponsor and urge 
its affiliate groups—youth, men’s club and 
sisterhood—to sponsor programs at home, in 
our temple and in other institutions with 
all social, religious and ethnic groups and in- 
dividuals in an effort to establish positive 
and meaningful interpersonal relationships. 

5. Our congregation, through its social 
action committee, will seek out appropriate 
organizations with which to work for racial 
justice and will encourage the active partici- 
pation of our members in their programs. 


III. RACIAL JUSTICE IN THE LIVES OF OUR 
INDIVIDUAL CONGREGANTS 


Because the ultimate objective of the 
synagogue is to have an impact on the lives 
and characters of our individual members, 
we deem it our duty now and in the future 
to direct the attention of our members to 
discriminatory practices in their own busi- 
nesses, occupations, and neighborhoods, 

1. We urge our members who are in busi- 
ness to institute and enforce nondiscrimina- 
tory employment and promotion policies, and 
to provide training to upgrade jobs for all 
employees, regardless of racial origin. 

2. We urge our members who belong to 
labor, business, and professional groups to 
take positive steps to encourage the introduc- 
tion of Negroes and other discriminated mi- 
nority groups into skilled trades and pro- 
fessions, and to exert their influence in pro- 
viding them with equal opportunities for 
occupational and professional advance- 
ment. 

3. We urge our members who sell or rent 
real estate or other property to adopt an open 
occupancy nondiscriminatory policy. 

4. We urge all our members to support and 
participate in effort for racial integration in 
their own communities, neighborhoods, and 
public schools. 

5. We urge all our members to give pref- 
erence to places or businesses open to the 
public which do not discriminate against 
Negroes and other discriminated minority 
groups, either as patrons or employees. 

6. We urge our members to invest in finan- 
cial institutions which make funds and serv- 
ices available on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
and further urge that our members attempt 
to prevail on those financial institutions 
which do not now have such nondiscrimina- 
tory practices to change their policies. 

7. We urge our members to adopt such 
business policies and practices as will not 
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create nor cause to be created unfair discrimi- 
nation by reason of neglect of property and 
maintenance of the same. 

8. We urge our members not to frequent 
private luncheon clubs which refuse mem- 
bership or service on racial or religious 
grounds. 

9. We urge all our members to give active 
support to the enactment of local, State, and 
Federal civil rights legislation and to forceful 
executive action in support of civil rights. 


Mr. Speaker, Fairmont Temple has a 
long and worthy tradition in the Greater 
Cleveland community. The congrega- 
tion was established 127 years ago and its 
history is interwoven with the vital his- 
tory and development of our city. A 
brief summary of that history, which 
follows, tells the story of growth and 
progress, of religious dedication, of per- 
petuated leadership and of faith in the 
future of America: 


HISTORY OF ANSHE CHESED CONGREGATION 


For the city of Cleveland and its 9,573 
souls, the year 1846 was a momentous one. 
It marked the semicentennial of the city’s 
founding. Just 50 years earlier the Connec- 
ticut surveyor, Moses Cleaveland, along with 
a party of emigrants, had debarked on the 
shores of the Cuyahoga and had formally 
opened up the area for settlement. 

The Jewish community of Cleveland like- 
wise made history for its tiny self in the 
memorable year of 1846. For then it was 
that a series of events culminated in the 
building of its first synagogue. The congre- 
gation had been founded in 1839. That con- 
gregation grew and thrived with the years, 
paralleling the growth of the city, until today 
the Fairmount Temple, its direct descendent, 
ranks among the largest and foremost in- 
stitutions of the Nation and the world. 

The Israelitic Anshe Chesed Society of the 
city of Cleveland built Cleveland's first Jew- 
ish house of worship on a plot of ground 
presented to the congregation by Leonard 
Case, non-Jewish Cleveland philanthropist. 
The structure, located on Eagle Street, built 
at a cost of $1,500 was officially dedicated 
on August 7, 1846. Frederick Goldsmith was 
the society’s first president. And they had as 
their spiritual leader S. L. Stern (or Stein). 

As the city of Cleveland grew in size, so 
did the Anshe Chesed congregation. Its 
members participated in the expanding life 
of the community and the congregation. 

More and more Jewish groups created syna- 
gogues and Jewish institutions, but Anshe 
Chesed retained its position as the fore- 
most Jewish organization of the city, from 
which others derived their inspiration. The 
congregation's rabbis helped mold the char- 
acter of Cleveland Jewry. During the first 
30 years of its existence, the congregation 
was served by a number of rabbis, some of 
them for fhort tenures. In a report of the 
dedication of the Scovill Avenue temple, the 
Cleveland Leader states that the following 
were the rabbis of the temple: Rev. I. Hoff- 
man, Rev. S. L. Stern, Rev. P. Frould, Rev. 
Dr. I. Kalish, Rev. G. M. Cohen, and Rev. 
Dr. Machol. 

Rev. Dr. Michaelis Machol, who was des- 
tined to lead the congregation for more than 
three decades, was called to the fold in 1876. 
The new rabbi was well attuned to the lib- 
eral spirit of the congregation, and under 
his guidance, the congregation prospered 
culturally and physically. 

It soon became obvious that the Eagle 
Street edi ce was too small to accommodate 
the rapidly burgeoning congregation, and 
spurred by Rabbi Machol, the congregation 
sought larger quarters. A site was selected 
on Scovill and Henry Streets. 
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On September 2, 1887, the dedication serv- 
ices were impressively begun with reading of 
the first verses of Genesis by Rabbi Machol. 

A newspaper reporter recorded his impres- 
sion of the ceremony: “As we enter the 
church proper our eyes were dazzled by the 
magnificent spectacle presented. This room 
is 140 feet long and 72 feet wide, with a gal- 
lery all around it. It contains 182 pews with 
an entire seating capacity of 1,500 people 
* * * the Anshe Chesed congregation may 
justly point with pride to a most magnificent 
place of worship and return thanks to their 
efficient officers for their untiring efforts.” 
The cost of construction was $85,000. 

Rabbi Machol continued to lead the con- 
gregation with conscientious zeal and force- 
ful inspiration. By 1905, Rabbi Machol was 
agitating for a larger house of worship, He 
had the good fortune to see his dream real- 
ized and, as rabbi emeritus, took part in the 
dedication of the third building used by his 
congregation, the Euclid Avenue Temple. 

In 1907, Anshe Chesed called to its pulpit, 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey, who served for 18 years, 
leaving in 1925 to answer a call to serve as 
rabbi for the Rodeph Sholem congregation 
in Philadelphia. Following the lead begun 
by Rabbi Machol, the new rabbi vigorously 
pressed for the building of a larger temple. 

The new building on Euclid Avenue, at 
82d Street, was dedicated on March 22, 1912. 
It was hailed as one of the most handsome 
sanctuaries in the country. One observer 
described the temple as follows: The build- 
ing is alive with color, free from the arti- 
ficiality of smooth brickwork; the colors and 
the roughness harmonize with nature’s ka- 
leidoscope appearance. The very irregulari- 
ties of color, joints, lines and mortars liberate 
the building from any impression of mechan- 
ical effect. Being of rough brick, dirt and 
dust cannot settle upon it for the rain 
washes it away.” 

This great event in the religious life of the 
city of Cleveland was hailed in a prophetic 
editorial which appeared in the March 15, 
1912, issue of the Jewish Independent: “After 
tomorrow, old Scovill Temple, which has done 
such a valiant service for Cleveland Judaism 
will be memory only. It was the Eagle Street 
Shul first, then the Scovill Temple, and on 
the evening of March 22 it will be the Euclid 
Avenue Temple. Will the Euclid Avenue 
Temple be too far downtown in 25 years?” 

Answer: Cleveland expanded so rapidly 
that the temple was too far downtown 15 
years after its construction. 

Large though the temple was, it did not 
provide enough space for the growing re- 
ligious school, By dint of continuous per- 
suasion, Rabbi Wolsey succeeded in winning 
the congregation over to the task of con- 
structing an annex. This task was consum- 
mated in 1923, when the temple house ad- 
joining the temple and matching it in de- 
sign, was completed. 

The modern era and the period of its great- 
est growth began for Anshe Chesed congre- 
gation with the advent in September 1925 
of its rabbi, Dr. Barnett Robert Brickner. 
Rabbi Brickner’s ministry encompassed a 
never-ending series of innovations, achieve- 
ments, and activities which resulted in added 
luster for the temple, locally and nationally. 

Rabbi Brickner's religious philosophy as it 
manifested itself in his policies, was that 
liberal Judaism must be amenable to change 
and adjustment, whether it be by innova- 
tion or restoration, 

Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld succeeded the 
late Rabbi Brickner in October 1958. A na- 
tive of New York City, Dr. Lelyveld is a dis- 
tinguished scholar and author with an im- 
pressive record of service as executive, board 
member, and officer of many national orga- 
nizations. He was general chairman of the 
1963 Cleveland Jewish Welfare Fund Cam- 
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paign and is presently a member of the board 
of trustees of the Jewish Community Federa- 
tion and its executive committee, cochairman 
of the emergency committee of the Clergy 
for Civil Rights, and, the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Cleveland 
chapter. 

Stimulated by the energetic zeal of their 
rabbi, the Anshe Chesed members have 
helped him create a vital kind of Judaism, 
Alive to their responsibilities toward an ex- 
panded service to their fellowmen, the mem- 
bers have joined with their rabbi in en- 
terprise after enterprise to deepen their 
understanding of their faith and to convey 
the Jewish heritage to their children. This 
spirit of experimentation, characterized by 
& willingness to change, modify and re- 
appraise has caused the Fairmount Temple 
to be called the “laboratory temple.” 

At the end of a century and a decade, 
Anshe Chesed, in its fifth home, Fairmount 
Temple, built at a cost of $2,500,000 is reck- 
oned as one of the principal bulwarks of 
Judaism in the Nation. Many of the mem- 
bers have spanned, in their lifetimes, the 
major portion of the congregation's history, 
and are still as loyal to its ideals as they 
were in their youth. Many of the children 
are children of the pioneers, and the num- 
bers grow greater with the generations, 

Anshe Chesed has provided American 
Jewry with a large number of lay leaders, 
who gained their knowledge and inspiration 
within the confines of the temple and its reli- 
gious school. Former members and con- 
firmands are to be found in cities all over 
America in positions of secular and civic 
leadership. 

A substantial number of rabbis have gone 
into reform Judaism from this temple fam- 
ily. Among them are: the late Rabbi Eugene 
Hibshman; Rabbi Newton Friedman, Macon, 
Ga.; Rabbi Bernard Rosenberg, Stockton, 
Calif.; Rabbi Jerome Folkman, Columbus, 
Ohio; the late Rabbi Bernard Dorfman, Dr. 
Alan S. Green, Temple Emanu-El, Cleveland; 
Rabbi Roland Gittelsohn, Boston, Mass.; 
Rabbi Elmer Berger, New York City; Rabbi 
Sanford Rosen, San Mateo, Calif.; Rabbi 
Benno Wallach, North Miami, Fla.; Rabbi 
Robert Raab, McKeesport, Pa.; Rabbi Bal- 
four Brickner, Washington, D.C.; Rabbi 
Samuel Soskin, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Bernard 
Starkoff and Jack Skirball who left the min- 
istry for private business. 


RABBIS WHO HAVE SERVED THE ANSHE CHESED 
CONGREGATION 


According to available records the follow- 
ing served as rabbis prior to 1876; Rabbi 
Isaac Hoffman, Rabbi S. L. Stern, Rabbi P. 
Frould, Rabbi I. Kalish, Rabbi Wetterhahn, 
Rabbi Hertzman, Rabbi Field, Rabbi Lieb- 
man, Rabbi Gustavus M. Cohen, Rabbi Na- 
than, Rabbi M. Tinter; 1876-1906, Rabbi Mi- 
chaelis Machol; 1906-25, Rabbi Louis Wolsey; 
1925-58, Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner; 1958 to 
present Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld. 


CONGREGATIONAL PRESIDENTS 


Frederick Goldsmith, 1846-49; Simon New- 
mark, 1849-55, 1859-60, 1865-68, 1876-78; 
Aaron Halle, 1855-57; Abraham Strauss, 1857— 
58; Simon Thorman, 1858-59; S. Goodhart, 
1861-62; Jacob Rohrheimer, 1862-63; Abra- 
ham Schwarz, 1863-64; Moses Loeser. 1864 
65; M. J. Moses, 1870-72; Nathan New, 1872- 
75; Isaac Reinthal, 1879-81, 1890-94; Simon 
Skall, 1882-90; Moses Halle, 1894-95; Isaac 
Levy, 1896-1912; Simon Fishel, 1913-16; 
Nathan Loeser, 1916-21; David S. Kohn, 1921 
30; Irwin S. Loeser, 1930-35; Myron A. Cohen, 
1935-38; James M. Miller, 1939-42; Judge 
Maurice Bernon, 1943-47; Otto J. Zinner, 
1948-49; J. W. Grodin, 1949-50; Emil M. 
Elder, 1951-53; Alfred I. Soltz, 1954-57. 

The presidents of the congregation since 
1957 have been: Bertram W. Amster, 1958 
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59; Bernard J. Kaufman, 1960-62; Irving J. 
Ringel, 1963-64; Edward Ginsberg, 1965 to 
the present. 


IMPORT-EXPORT STATISTICS OFF 
THE BEAM—REVISION IS NEEDED 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Ss] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for years 
our export surplus in merchandise has 
been a source of gratification and com- 
fort, offsetting the shadow cast on our 
economy by the balance-of-payments 
deficit. During the past decade, we have 
become accustomed to reading optimistic 
reports about our merchandise export 
balance. During the past 5 years this 
surplus has not fallen below $4.5 billion 
and in 1964 leaped to nearly $7 billion; a 
thick cushion—we thought. 

It was comforting to believe that our 
merchandise exports did so much to off- 
set our foreign expenditures in the form 
of foreign aid, both economic and mili- 
tary, tourist outlays, investment outflow, 
and similar drains on our dollars. But 
for this surplus the bleeding away of our 
gold from Fort Knox would have been 
even more serious than it has been; and 
we could have been hard put to uphold 
our continuing outlays for foreign aid in 
the form of heavy shipments of goods 
paid for from our Treasury; military 
assistance, extension of soft loans to the 
developing countries, and other distribu- 
tion of the goods and dollars produced 
by our economy. 

It comes now as a blow to learn that 
these surpluses were not all that they 
were held out to be. Some of what was 
regarded as sinew turned out to be blub- 
ber. The result was a serious shrinkage 
of the supposed trade surplus and dam- 
age to our competitive position in world 
markets. 

Through the years we had been com- 
pounding an error in surplus computa- 
tions, In part, on that error we built 
a trade policy and it has influenced for- 
eign policy positions. We have drawn 
false conclusions from illusory computa- 
tions. One was that our exports were a 
solid bulwark against a worsening bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. We needed 
only to stimulate exports, and the bal- 
ance-of-payments specter would largely 
vanish with its disquieting threat. 

The other fallacy lay in the easy con- 
clusion that since we enjoyed such an 
export surplus we must be highly com- 
petitive in the markets of the farflung 
corners of the earth. How could we 
ring up such comfortable balances on our 
export cash registers if we were not top- 
notch competitors, whether it be in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, or else- 
where? Surely the test of the pudding 
was in the eating of it. 

Unfortunately the trade balances were 
not what they appeared to be. They 
were overstated. I do not say that they 
were manipulated. Nevertheless they 
conveyed an impression not borne out by 
the facts. The value of our imports has 
been understated by nearly one-fifth 
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through the use of foreign cost as the 
basis of evaluation. This is the same as 
computing the cost of an automobile at 
its f.o.b. price, Detroit, no matter 
whether the purchaser lives in Detroit, 
Dallas, New York, or San Francisco. 
Obviously the freight charges are not in- 
cluded in such a basis of evaluation, but 
they must be paid by the buyer. Our 
imports from Japan, for instance, are 
recorded on the basis of the cost at Yoko- 
hama or other port, without including 
freight and insurance charges incident 
to landing them in this country, exclu- 
sive of duty. Competent calculations 
have shown that during the past 3 years 
this manner of recording our imports 
from Japan produced an average under- 
evaluation of some 23 percent. The 
same method is applied to imports from 
all other countries. With respect to im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, the 
average underevaluation during the 3- 
year period of 1962-64 was approxi- 
mately 22 percent, according to the same 
source. 

Some of our imports, notably those 
from Canada and Mexico do not incur 
such heavy charges. Other imports 
come from still greater distances than 
those from the United Kingdom and 
Japan, such as those from some Asiatic, 
African and Australian sources. Alto- 
gether some 80 percent of our total im- 
ports come from overseas areas and in- 
cur rather heavy shipping charges. It 
has been calculated that a global average 
of 17% percent would not be an excessive 
margin of enhancement to bring our 
Official statistics into line with those 
recorded and published by nearly all 
other countries with respect to their 
imports. 

If we apply this global percentage to 
our imports we find them coming much 
nearer to our export levels. In 1964 our 
import bill instead of being $18.6 billion 
would have been $3.25 billion higher, or 
$21.8 billion. The supposed surplus of 
nearly $7 billion would thus have been 
cut almost in half. 

Admittedly this error of computation 
does not change our balance of payments 
even if it changes our balance of trade. 
Nevertheless, it produces an incorrect 
picture of our competitive prowess in 
world markets, and possibly influences 
our trade policy. Beyond that it has a 
bearing on our broader foreign economic 
policy. To appreciate this influence we 
have but to remark that instead of en- 
joying an export surplus in our trade 
with Japan, this country has been run- 
ning a deficit in recent years. Yet, the 
supposed surplus has been used as evi- 
dence of our restrictive trade policy. I 
daresay that the public believes that we 
have been buying less from Japan than 
we have been selling them. The same 
holds true with a minor exception, in our 
trade with England. 

These erroneous impressions have 
been used as weapons to encourage us 
to liberalize our trade policy and to move 
toward free trade more rapidly, although 
we have come about 80 percent of the 
way toward free trade under the tariff- 
cutting program. 
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The other error that has been promul- 
gated without any visible effort by the 
Government to correct it, has been to 
include in our exports under our foreign 
aid program no less than food-for-peace 
shipments and our subsidized shipments 
of wheat, cotton, and other farm exports, 
in our export totals. 

To this there need be no objection but 
for the temptation to lump together all 
exports and then point to the handsome 
surplus as evidence of our competitive 
muscle and to conclude that further 
tariff reductions are in order. That 
temptation, to say the least, has been 
but lightly resisted. Yet, if these vari- 
ous exports—exports that would not be 
made on a private commercial competi- 
tive basis—were not included in our ex- 
port figures, the total export figures 
would be seriously deflated. If our ex- 
ports are to be used as evidence of our 
competitive standing in foreign markets, 
the subsidized and often gift shipments 
should, of course, not be included. 

Studies show that in 1964 our exports 
under various nonmilitary governmental 
programs, including subsidized products, 
amounted to $3.7 billion. Added to the 
error already described, the total rises 
to nearly $7 billion, or enough to wipe 
out completely the alleged surplus. 

Meantime, since 1958 we have been re- 
cording a deficit in the shipping costs in- 
cident to moving our exports and im- 
ports. In 1963 this reached the level of 
$300 million. 

This record offers little as evidence of 
the competitive vigor of this country. 
The fact is that in our competitive 
struggle with the other leading trading 
nations, we have been lagging badly since 
1958. This lag is especially notable in 
manufactured goods, with the one excep- 
tion of machinery. While chemical ex- 
ports have done well, they have consisted 
in great part of raw or processed ma- 
terials. On the other hand, our imports 
during the past decade have moved 
heavily toward manufactured goods. 

The upshot is that in a score of im- 
portant industries we have been losing 
out in the export field. An outstanding 
example has been the steel industry. 
Another is finished automobiles. Other 
examples are typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, various items of hardware, shoes, 
cotton textiles, watches, and so forth. 
Yet, not many years ago we were the 
world’s leaders in the exportation of 
most of these items. Specifically, in 1962 
we experienced a deficit—even by the of- 
ficial basis of computation—of $4.6 bil- 
lion in our foreign trade in petroleum, 
nonferrous metals—copper, lead, zinc, 
and so forth—and paper and paper prod- 
ucts, and a host of others. Even if the 
items mentioned are excluded, the deficit 
was $2.1 billion. This included a long list 
of products, among them cotton and 
wool textiles, wood manufactures, bev- 
erages, meats, fishery products, toys, 
athletic goods, jewelry, leather and rub- 
ber goods, and so forth. 

In my own district, hardwood plywood 
imports have taken their toll, and im- 
ports of manmade fibers continue to in- 
increase year after year, outpacing the 
increase in our exports. 
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Our foreign trade is not on a healthy 
trend and no amount of official selling 
efforts by Government agencies will 
change the basic trouble. Our disadvan- 
tage lies in costs. Our labor costs are 
higher in nearly all instances than 
abroad, and the fast-rising technological 
advancement in other industrial coun- 
tries dims the outlook for closing the gap. 
Our high wages provide our public pur- 
chasing power; so it is not a matter of 
reducing wages. Nevertheless the pres- 
sure to remain or to become competitive 
exerts a strong pressure to reduce costs 
by automating, modernizing, and so 
forth. This pressure falls on the work 
force, not as reduced wages but as jobs 
that are abolished or jobs that do not 
open. 

In response to the noncompetitive posi- 
tion of so many of our industries, scores 
upon scores of U.S.-owned plants have 
been opened abroad or their existing for- 
eign operations enlarged. For the future 
this does not spell more lively export 
markets. Our capital, now continuing 
to install American machinery abroad in 
foreign plants, will serve more markets 
from within. Even our parts shipments 
will decline as other countries raise their 
requirements for the portion of parts 
that must be manufactured in the home 
country, as they now are doing in coun- 
try after country. 

The escape hatch of foreign invest- 
ment is not open to small industry, lack- 
ing the necessary reserves; to suppliers 
of parts and components to mass pro- 
ducers; nor to farmers, except on the 
borders or the near islands in the Carib- 
bean, and not to labor unless it wishes 
to emigrate. These are the people who 
are left holding the bag. 

The steps now proposed to overcome 
the balance-of-payments deficit will fall 
short of what is needed. We need a re- 
orientation of our foreign economic pol- 
icy, taking its cue from the basic fact re- 
vealed by the new studies; namely, that 
we are in a weaker competitive position 
in the world than we had believed, and 
that we must recognize this fact and act 
accordingly. 

Obviously, further sharp tariff reduc- 
tions as contemplated under the Ken- 
nedy round cannot be justified. Scores 
of our industries are already overexposed 
and no further exposure should be risked. 
To do so could create a crisis in our bal- 
ance of payments that will call for ever 
greater governmental interference and 
control of private enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to join with 
other Members in the introduction of 
a joint resolution designed to correct the 
error of statistical reporting that I have 
described. 


HONOLULU CONFERENCE 
EXCLUDED ALLIES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have written to President Johnson urg- 
ing him to call another Vietnam strategy 
conference and this time invite the chiefs 
of state of Australia, South Korea, and 
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others like the Philippines from whom 
we seek increased support in the war 
effort. 

This action would help to repair the 
damage caused by the exclusion of Aus- 
tralia and South Korea from the Hono- 
lulu conference and might lead to the 
support which Secretary of State Rusk 
recently sought from NATO nations. 

Australia and South Korea have com- 
bat troops in South Vietnam, but the 
Honolulu conference structure gave the 
appearance that the only nations whose 
combat contributions deserved recogni- 
tion were the United States and South 
Vietnam. 

Sunday night I had sent a telegram 
to the President in Honolulu, urging that 
Australia and South Korea be invited. 

The text of my telegram follows: 


FEBRUARY 6, 1966. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I take the liberty to 
transmit the suggestion that you invite the 
chiefs of state of Australia and South 
Korea—the only other nations with combat 
troops in South Vietnam—to join your 
strategy discussions with Premier Ky. The 
suggestion was made earlier today by House 
Minority Leader Forp. 

This would demonstrate our desire for 
help at the strategy table as well as on the 
battlefield, and perhaps would encourage 
other nations to send combat troops. 

Recently Secretaries Rusk and McNamara 
pleaded vainly before the NATO Council in 
Paris for aid in Vietnam. 

The American people are distressed be- 
cause we are receiving so little help, and 
they are worried about what lies ahead if we 
try to police the world virtually alone. 

We can more reasonably expect help in 
carrying out war plans if we call our allies 
into council when plans are made. Coun- 
seling with Australia and South Korea at 
this time would be a step in the right direc- 
tion, and hopefully lead to broadened free- 
world aid in the defense of South Vietnam. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Today I received the following reply: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 7, 1966. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: On behalf of 
the President, in response to your telegram 
to him dated February 5, I would like to ex- 
press his appreciation for your highly con- 
structive proposal for broadening the Hono- 
lulu Conference to include the leaders of 
South Korea and Australia. 

I have been asked to advise you that close 
consultations with these and other of our 
allies in South Vietnam took place shortly 
before the Honolulu meeting was called, and 
followthrough consultations will be under- 
taken when that conference adjourns. The 
President determined, for separate reasons, 
that the participants in Honolulu should be 
as announced. This in no way diminishes 
the common purpose and collective sacrifices 
of our allies, or the high importance that the 
President gives to continuous consultations 
with them. They will continue to participate 
in both strategic and tactical decisions, and 
there are likely to be other meetings where 
they will be present. 

May I assure you that the President’s clear 
purpose remains to broaden free world assist- 
ance to our common purpose in Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don Rope. 


Here is the text of the letter I sent 
today to the President: 
FEBRUARY 8, 1966. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I appreciate very 
much the prompt response to my telegram. 
It was gratifying to learn that close consulta- 
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tions with South Korea and Australia oc- 
curred prior to the Honolulu meeting and 
further, that followthrough consultations 
will occur when the conference adjourns. 

It was encouraging to have your assurance 
that these two nations—the only ones pres- 
ently aiding our effort in South Vietnam with 
combat troops—‘“will continue to participate 
in both strategic and tactical decisions, and 
there are likely to be other meetings where 
they will be present.” 

Although the separate reasons for not in- 
viting South Korea and Australia to Hono- 
lulu may have seemed compelling, their ab- 
sence seems to me most unfortunate. 

This was a splendid opportunity to demon- 
strate the teamwork character of the defense 
of South Vietnam. As these allies are ac- 
tually participating in strategic and tactical 
decisions, why not tell the world? The Hono- 
lulu Conference quite properly drew tremen- 
dous worldwide publicity and today’s news- 
paper carried the headline “Allies Pledge 
Fight Till Victory.” 

How much better it would have been if the 
allies so mentioned had included all the allies 
whose boys are fighting in the jungles with 
our own. The presence and participation of 
Australia and South Korea would surely have 
built sentiment in support of the war effort 
in those countries, and equally important, it 
would have demonstrated that the United 
States welcomes and appreciates help at the 
strategy table as well as in combat. 

As it was, the conference structure gave the 
appearance that the only nations whose com- 
bat contributions deserved recognition were 
the United States and South Vietnam. 

This is bound to deepen the concern of 
many Americans who already regard the con- 
flict as a U.S. war, and of others who see the 
urgent need for broadened allied support. It 
is not too late to repair the damage. 

I respectfully suggest that you arrange at 
the earliest possible date a conference which 
will let the world know that this Is and must 
increasingly become a team effort. 

I further suggest you invite the chiefs of 
state of Australia and South Korea and per- 
haps others like the Philippines from whom 
we seek increased support. 

Such a conference might well lead to the 
support which Secretary of State Rusk re- 
cently sought from our NATO allies. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


EDUCATION ON COMMUNISM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago a former President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
an address to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, stated: 

Our people, and especially our children, 
should be taught the facts about commu- 
nism. Only thus will they be able to dis- 
discriminate between truth and false- 
hood. 


In the light of events of the past few 
years, few can deny that the advice of 
former President Eisenhower regarding 
responsible education on communism as- 
sumes a greater urgency day by day, es- 
pecially in the ranks of American youth, 
our leaders of tomorrow. 

Jerry Greene of the New York Daily 
News in his column of February 2 pro- 
vided us with additional justification for 
arming our students with the weapon of 
knowledge to identify and resist present 
i plans to entrap American 
youth. 
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To show that the danger of Commu- 
nist designs, like the symptoms of cancer, 
increase from day to day, I ask that Mr. 
Greene’s column, along with the Febru- 
ary message of Director Hoover in the 
FBI Law Enforcement bulletin to which 
Mr. Greene refers, be placed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 


[From the New York Daily News, Feb. 2, 
1966] 
CAPITAL STUFF 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—For a few short 
hours today, the crusty slush, lingering from 
the weekend blizzard, proved a blessing 
here. There were no pickets at the White 
House. 

The “ccasion was made to order for demon- 
strations, this day after President Johnson 
ordered air strikes resumed in North Viet- 
mam. Much of the time, rain or snow, the 
pickets are on hand along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, proclaiming objections to anything. 
The Government's Vietnam policy has been 
the pet target for a year. 

The pickets range in appearance from 
fancy to frowzy. But almost without ex- 
ception, they all wear that grim, humorless, 
vapid face that labels them members of the 
new left. 

In pinko jargon, the new left is composed 
of intellectuals with a cause, based in or 
around the college campus. 

In FBI eyes, the new left is a happy re- 
cruiting ground where the Communist ex- 
pect to enroll thousands of new members 
in 1966. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover laid down a 
strong warning in the February issue of the 
Law Enforcement Bulletin of what the Na- 
tion and its police officers can expect from 
the Commies and the new left in the months 
ahead. It adds up to one word: trouble. 

Hoover noted that today’s college student 
is being “subjected to a bewildering and dan- 
gerous conspiracy.” He said this student 
faces turbulence “built on unrestrained in- 
dividualism, repulsive dress and speech, out- 
right obscenity, disdain for moral and spirit- 
ual values and disrespect for law and order.” 

This conspiracy, this turbulence Hoover 
said, is the movement “commonly referred to 
as the new left.” 

The Commies do not consider the college 
flareups insignificant, Hoover reports. And 
high on the agenda at the Communist Par- 
ty’s planned national convention this spring 
will be a plan to capture the new lookers as 
full-fledged, dedicated members. 


TOP COURT LETS REDS HARMONIZE ON DISCORD 


The Communists have been plunging 
ahead boldly with plans for expansion and 
disturbance since the Supreme Court’s No- 
vember ruling, which knocked the guts out 
of the Internal Security Act. That decision 
killed the requirement that individual Com- 
munists had to register as party members. 

For months the domestic Reds had been 
using the Viet war as a vehicle for promoting 
turmoil; now they have emerged in trium- 
phant voice to sing of discord and strife. 
National Secretary Robert Thompson died 
and was cremated in October; by January the 
Reds were ready with a blatant attempt to 
profane Arlington National Cemetery with 
a big anti-Viet war meeting disguised as a 
hero’s funeral. 

A man widely accredited as a top spokes- 
man for the new left, Staughton Lynd, went 
to Hanoi a month ago as a self-anointed 
peace emissary. This young Yale assistant 
professor and perpetual bleeding heart got a 
lot of headline and video tape mileage out 
of the expedition—a pure, illegal, pinko med- 
dling job. 

THE MAN TO WATCH GOES UNNOTICED 

Oddly enough, beyond barebones identifi- 
cation, little attention was given to one of 
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Lynd’s two companions—Herbert Aptheker, 
50, variously described as a chief theoretician 
of the U.S. Communist Party or as its top 
ideologue. 

Aptheker was the man to watch on that 
Hanoi junket, and the odds are heavy that 
Ho Chi Minh and his pals actively in charge 
of the war gave him a lot more time than 
they had for the younger, and louder, spokes- 
man of the so-called peace trio. 

Aptheker has long been high in the coun- 
cils of the Communist Party, U.S.A., as this 
thing calls itself. An editor, ghostwriter, 
and top party man since 1939, Aptheker was 
a character witness—a defamation of the 
term—for the party before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board in 1956. 

The presence of Aptheker was a tipoff, if 
ever one was needed. These pseudo-intel- 
lectuals who have wrapped themselves in the 
innocent guise of new left may have a few 
fresh faces out in front, plain dupes or pure 
converts, but close behind are the same old 
bitter faces. 

There isn’t much new about Aptheker or 
his associates in pushing for peace on Com- 
munist terms. You've heard their names 
before. There’s Gus Hall, the general secre- 
tary, and Danny Rubin, the national orga- 
nizational secretary, There’s Gilbert Green, 
the troubleshooter, and James Jackson and 
Arnold Johnson. 


WHY COMMIES COACH THE COLLEGE REBELS 


Most of them have been out there pitching 
around the college campuses. As FBI Direc- 
tor Hoover tells it: The unvarnished truth 
is that the Communist conspiracy is seizing 
this insurrectionary climate (on some col- 
lege campuses) to captivate the thinking of 
rebellious-minded youth and coax them into 
the Communist movement itself or at least 
agitate them into serving the Communist 
cause.” 

So the new left will be back picketing 
around the White House tomorrow, or next 
week, many of the marchers perhaps un- 
mindful of the potential danger to the coun- 
try packed into the mouthings of the old 
faces in the near background. 

Some demonstrators not yet thoroughly 
hooked might find it profitable to think over 
the closing lines in the memoirs of retired 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, the old bomber man. 
He had a parting thought for a younger 
generation: 

“I hope that the United States of America 
has not yet passed the peak of honor and 
beauty and that our people can still sustain 
certain simple philosophies at which some 
miserable souls feel it incumbent to sneer. 
I refer to some of the Psalms and to the 
Gettysburg Address and the Scout oath. I 
refer to the Lord’s Prayer and to that other 
oath, which a man must take when he stands 
with hand uplifted and swears that he will 
defend his country.” 

The soul can get pretty miserable walking 
the sidewalk in front of the White House on 
a day like this. 


[From the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
Feb. 1, 1966] 
MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 
(By John Edgar Hoover, Director) 

The American college student today is 
being subjected to a bewildering and danger- 
ous conspiracy perhaps unlike any social 
challenge ever before encountered by our 
youth. On many campuses he faces a tur- 
bulence built on unrestrained individualism, 
repulsive dress and speech, outright ob- 
scenity, disdain for moral and spiritual 
values, and disrespect for law and order. 
This movement, commonly referred to as the 
“new left,“ is complex in its deceitful ab- 
surdity and characterized by its lack of 
commonsense. 

Fortunately, a high percentage of the more 
than 3 million full-time college students are 
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dedicated, hardworking, and serlous-minded 
young people; however, their good deeds and 
achievements are greatly overshadowed by 
those who are doing a tremendous amount of 
talking but very little thinking. 

Much of this turmoil has been connected 
with a feigned concern for the vital rights of 
free speech, dissent, and petition. Hard-core 
fanatics have used these basic rights of our 
democratic society to distort the issues and 
betray the public. However, millions of 
Americans, who know from experience that 
freedom and rights also mean duties and re- 
sponsibilities, are becoming alarmed over the 
anarchistic and seditious ring of these 
campus disturbances. They know liberty and 
justice are not possible without law and 
order. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., as well as 
other subversive groups, is jubilant over these 
new rebellious activities. The unvarnished 
truth is that the Communist conspiracy is 
seizing this insurrectionary climate to capti- 
vate the thinking of rebellious-minded youth 
and coax them into the Communist move- 
ment itself or at least agitate them into serv- 
ing the Communist cause. This is being ac- 
complished primarily by a two-pronged of- 
fensive—a much-publicized college speak- 
ing program and the campus-oriented Com- 
munist W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America, 
Therefore, the Communist influence is 
cleverly injected into civil disobedience and 
reprisals against our economic, political, and 
social system. 

There are those who scoff at the signifi- 
cance of these student flareups, but let us 
make no mistake: the Communist Party does 
not consider them insignificant. The partic- 
ipants of the new left are part of the 100,000 
“state of mind” members Gus Hall, the 
party’s general secretary, refers to when he 
talks of party strength. He recently stated 
the party is experiencing the greatest upsurge 
in its history with a “one to two thousand” 
increase in membership in the last year. 

For the first time since 1959, the party 
plans a national convention this spring. We 
can be sure that high on the agenda will be 
strategy and plans to win the new left and 
other new members. A Communist student, 
writing in an official party organ, recently 
stated, “There is no question but that the 
new left will be won.” 

Thus, the Communists’ intentions are 
abundantly clear. We have already seen 
the effects of some of their stepped-up 
activities, and I firmly believe a vast majority 
of the American public is disgusted and 
sickened by such social orgies. One recourse 
is to support and encourage the million of 
youth who refuse to swallow the Communist 
bait. Another is to let it be known far and 
wide that we do not intend to stand idly 
by and let demagogs make a mockery of our 
laws and demolish the foundation of our 
Republic, 


EXPORT SURPLUS A $7 BILLION 
MIRAGE 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently issued a re- 
port on our balance of trade for 1965. 
According to that report this country 
ran up an export surplus of $5.2 billion 
last year. 

This was a decline of $1.5 billion from 
the surplus reported for 1964, which was 
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given as $6.7 billion. The setback came 
from an import increase of 14 percent in 
1965 over 1964 while exports rose only 
4 percent. 

Even so, the 1965 surplus of $5.2 billion 
is nothing to be sneezed at. Too bad 
then that it is a mirage, a myth, a fig- 
ment of a numbers game, or what you 
will. 
Mr. Speaker, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, our 1965 imports 
came to $21.36 billion, compared with ex- 
ports of $26.56 billion. These are pretty 
figures to contemplate. Unfortunately 
for our inclination to complacency, our 
imports were not $21.36 billion but more 
nearly $25 billion. The discrepancy 
comes from the way the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Com- 
merce record our import statistics. 
They base them on foreign value, as if 
it cost nothing to bring the goods to our 
shores. Everyone of us knows that this 
adds up to a false representation. What 
is worse, this country incurred a deficit 
of $227 million in 1964 in its interna- 
tional transportation account—Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States, 1965, 
table 844. 

Several months ago I inserted in the 
Record a calculation provided by O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, in 
which he estimated the average global 
burden of freight and insurance on our 
total imports. His estimate, based on 
our trade with England and Japan, was 
17% percent for our trade with the world 
as a whole. I have no reason for ques- 
tioning Mr. Strackbein’s estimate. It 
was well documented. 

Virtually all other countries record 
their imports on a c.i.f. basis, which in- 
cludes not only the cost but also insur- 
ance and freight charges incurred in 
bringing the goods from the foreign 
port to the port of entry. This is what 
we should do as a basis for reporting 
our imports. Because of the method we 
follow our imports are undervalued by 
the amount of the shipping charges, in- 
cluding insurance. 

That is why it creates the wrong im- 
pression to report that our 1965 imports 
were only $21.36 billion when it cost some 
$3.7 billion more to bring the goods to 
our ports of entry. We swell our breasts 
with pride over our ability to compete 
with other countries. Well, at this point 
we should release $3.7 billion of this air 
from our lungs and bring in our chest 
by that much. 

On the export side, in order to feel 
good and in order to prove that the trade 
agreements program has been a huge 
success, we commit an equally unpardon- 
able sin—one of about the same propor- 
tions as the one just described. 

Our executive departments—not in- 
eluding Agricultural which should be 
given honorable mention for showing 
the volume of farm exports generated 
by Public Law 480 and Federal subsidies 
of wheat, cotton, and so forth—namely, 
Treasury and Commerce, have not been 
satisfied to show our private commercial 
exports, free of vast subsidies, but in- 
clude giveaways, sales for foreign in- 
edible currencies and seemingly what- 
ever else they can lay their hands on. 
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They do leave military shipments out 
of total exports, but that is about the 
only place where they draw the line. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how large 
the 1965 exports were under Public Law 
480, AID, and so forth, but in 1964 the 
combined exports generated in this 
fashion plus those called commercial— 
because they were sold through private 
channels but were subsidized—amounted 
to $3.7 billion. The outstanding ones 
among the so-called commercial sales 
were wheat, wheat flour, and cotton. 
Our disposal of these products did noth- 
ing to prove our competitive capacity. 
Quite the contrary. Without the subsi- 
dies we could not have met the world 
price and could only have sold at cut 
prices, if at all. 

It is safe to say that the 1965 exports 
under AID, Public Law 480, and so forth, 
were at least equal to the $3.7 billion 
of 1964. 

Add this to the $3.7 billion by which 
we undervalued our imports in 1965 and 
we reach a total of $7.4 billion. This is 
a respectable distortion. 

Reduce our reported exports of $26.56 
billion by $3.7 billion and the figure drops 
to $22.9 billion. This operation might 
be called trimming away the blubber 
and streamlining our figures. Compare 
this with imports of $25 billion and we 
come up with a deficit of $2.1 billion in 
our merchandise trade account. 

How competitive does that leave us? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most serious 
matter, especially since Mr. Herter’s 
delegation have been sitting in Europe 
for more than 2 years awaiting the op- 
portunity to cut our tariffs another 50 
percent across the board with a bare 
minimum of exceptions.” 

Mr. Speaker, last October I intro- 
duced a joint resolution designed to halt 
the deceptive statistics fed to the public 
by the Department of Commerce. I am 
shocked that the Department continues 
to issue this type of report, without an 
explanation. It was one thing to do this 
when possibly they knew no better. It is 
a different matter when they continue 
to report on the same basis, and present- 
ing a false picture, when they must know 
the distortion involved. 

I do not intend to stand idly by and 
see this practice continued. While I 
cannot singlehandedly get action, I do 
appeal to the fair minded Members of 
this Congress to look into this serious 
problem, and if convinced I am right, to 
appeal for action on the part of the 
committee. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vank] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last evening 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY vis- 
ited the city of Cleveland and addressed 
the 50th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Before an audience of 8,000 educators 
from all over the United States, the Vice 
President placed high priority on educa- 
tion in the United States and stressed the 
need for extending American educational 
efforts overseas. He urged support for 
President Johnson’s foreign-aid proposal 
to put health and education in the fore- 
front as basic building blocks to lasting 
peace. Vice President HUMPHREY spoke 
strongly against Federal control of edu- 
cation while voicing the need for further 
strengthening educational programs at 
home. 

The Vice President’s message to sec- 
ondary school principals, a landmark 
and guideline of our educational policies 
at home and abroad, is as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


I am happy to be here in the good company 
of my fellow educators. 

As you may Know, I am a refugee from a 
college political science department. 

And in my 20 years of public service—as 
mayor, as Senator, and as Vice President—I 
have taken the approach of the educator. 
For I believe that the way enlightened ideas 
become public policy is through the enlist- 
ment of support and active advocacy by en- 
lightened, informed people. 

Jefferson rightly said that no nation can be 
both ignorant and free. 

Certainly this has never been more true 
than today, when the very survival of free 
institutions—and, for that matter, of man- 
kind—depends on our ability to absorb, to 
understand, and to wisely use the flood of in- 
formation, impulses, and events which en- 
gulfs us each day. 

It seems quite obvious to me, therefore, 
that urgent, national priority must be given 
to investment in education. And this is 
what is being done. 

This Congress—because of the legislation 
it has enacted, culminating in the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965—has fully earned the right to be called 
“the education Congress.” It has set the 
basic foundation on which we can build 
American education in the difficult years 
ahead. 

I think this has happened for two reasons. 

Pirst, President Johnson, as a former 
teacher himself, feels the importance of edu- 
cation right down to the marrow of his bones, 
and has given superb leadership to our quest 
for better education. 

Second, the majority of Americans have 
come to realize that the soundest, the most 
productive investment a nation can make is 
in the education of its children. 

We have leadership. And we have citizens 
willing to support leadership. 

Last week the President, in a historic spe- 
cial message to Congress, proposed giving 
education an added international dimension. 
And he laid special stress on the importance 
of education in the developing countries. 

Ever since old Ben Franklin, we Americans 
have believed with him that 


“Early to bed, early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


Well, for a good half of the world's peo- 
ple—the half that live as peasant farmers 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Ben 
Franklin’s formula just doesn’t work. 
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These people get up before sunrise. They 
go to bed not long afer sunset. And they 
work hard in between. But they are lucky 
if they win, by their dawn-to-dark efforts, 
the barest subsistence. 

It is hard for us, in the comfort, conven- 
ience, and security that most of us enjoy, 
to truly know what life is like for those on 
the outside of affluence and well-being. 

Today we are engaged in a great effort to 
help bring peace, stability—and, finally, some 
degree of social and economic well-being—to 
the tortured nation of South Vietnam. We 
are trying to help create an environment in 
which the Vietnamese people may be left in 
peace with the opportunity for self-deter- 
mination and independence. 

We stand firm in our resolve to see this 
effort through. 

Yet how many of us truly appreciate the 
scope of the task—even should Communist 
aggression and terrorism be checked tomor- 
row? 

Life for the Vietnamese peasant means liv- 
ing in ankle-deep black mud in the rainy 
season and choking dust in the dry season. 

It means turning old at age 30 under the 
everyday burdens of existence. It means 
living with disease as a constant companion. 
It means hopelessness for the future. 

It means illiteracy and ignorance. Life 
like this means, as one American informa- 
tion officer has put it, “cutting off the de- 
velopment of a man’s mind, his birthright 
access to thousands of years of human civili- 
zation, human thought, human enjoyment of 
this world.” 

The peasants of Vietnam—and of other 
nations on other continents—live many 
thousands of miles away from here. But 
they are nonetheless of crucial importance 
to us. 

You all recall the poem by Edwin Mark- 
ham inspired by Millet's painting, “The Man 
With the Hoe.” It begins: 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground 
The emptiness of ages in his face.” 


And Markham concludes with the solemn 
warning: 


“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands 
How will the future reckon with this man... 
After the silence of the centuries?" 


Make no mistake: The time of reckoning 
has come and the silence of the centuries has 
ended. The outsiders of mankind have 
awakened to the fact that hunger and pov- 
erty are not inevitable—not written in the 
stars. 

How and where will these people turn for 
their chance for a better life? Will they 
east their lot with peaceful, democratic 
means? Or will they fall victim to the 
promises—or brute force—of totalitarians? 

The Chinese Communists, indeed, have 
frankly announced their master plan for the 
future—to turn the peasant masses of the 
world, largely nonwhite, against the priv- 
ileged minority in the industrial nations, 
largely white. 

I believe that we can—as we must—meet 
this challenge. It is the supreme challenge 
of this century. 

We first accepted this challenge with Presi- 
dent Truman's historic 1949 inaugural ad- 
dress, launching the point 4 program of tech- 
nical assistance to the developing countries, 
and we have been at work meeting it ever 
since, 

We have done enough, and learned enough, 
to realize that there is no single panacea. 
But one thing has become increasingly clear 
in recent years—that, while investment in 
harbors, dams and factories is important, 
investment in human beings and their capa- 
bilities is critical—investment such as we 
make in the citizens of our own country. 
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That is why the foreign aid program pro- 
posed by the President last week puts health 
and education in the forefront as “basic 
building blocks to lasting peace.” 

“Education,” the President has said, lies 
at the heart of every nation’s hope and pur- 
poses. It must be at the heart of our inter- 
national relations.” 

Well, here I am speaking to the converted. 
But I think you must have been pleased to 
hear this basic principle restated. 

We have proposed the enlargement of the 
programs of educational assistance admin- 
istered by AID in developing countries, with 
special emphasis upon teacher training and 
vocational and scientific education. 

We have urged stepped-up research in de- 
velopment of new techniques for teaching 
basic skills and eradicating illiteracy. 

We have called for the expansion of the 
U.S. Summer Teaching Corps for teacher- 
training workshops in the developing coun- 
tries. 

We have offered help to these countries in 
their programs for teaching English as a 
language of international communication 
and national development. 

We have proposed the use of counterpart 
funds to support binational educational 
foundations and assist technical training in 
food production. 

And we know that this is not a one-way 
street. 

We need to know more about other coun- 
tries, and they have much to teach us. We 
have made a number of proposals for this 
purpose including the imaginative one of a 
Peace Corps in reverse“ Volunteers to 
America.” 

I commend this message and these pro- 
grams for the kind of thoughtful attention 
which I know that you, as professional edu- 
cators, will give them. 

Now let me turn to something of vital con- 
cern to us, both as educators and as mem- 
bers of the great family of man. 

Now and then, in the accounts of Ameri- 
cans who have spent their lives in the de- 
veloping nations as teachers, we run across 
observations like this. 

“In the beginning, youngsters are bright 
and eager to learn. But too many of them 
seem to lose their zest year by year.” 

And occasionally some acute observer will 
say: “The light seems to fade out of their 
eyes.“ 

What these perceptive teachers sense al- 
most intuitively, recent scientific research 
has shown to be all too tragically true. 

We have known for a long while that mal- 
nutrition causes physical retardation. In 
very recent years, we have come to realize 
that it can cause lasting mental retardation 
as well. 

The statistics about malnutrition in the 
children of the developing countries are 
frightening. 

Half of them die before they reach their 
sixth birthday, many of seemingly trivial 
childhood diseases such as measles—largely 
because their undernourished bodies cannot 
stand up to them. 

Of those that survive, 7 out of 10 suffer 
from malnutrition, and particularly from 
protein deficiency. 

Up to the past year or so, we had thought 
that, if we could assure every child in these 
countries the opportunity for an education, 
he would take full advantage of it. 

Now we realize that we must start much 
further back if these children are to retain 
and develop the capacity to learn. 

That is why the President has laid new 
stress as well on nutrition, on a balanced 
diet, on food enriched with proteins and 
vitamins. 

We know, in undertaking these initiatives, 
that we cannot do it all alone. That is why 
there is a strong emphasis on self-help, and 
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on helping the developing countries to grow 
more of their own food. 

And, of course, we welcome and encourage 
the contributions of other countries which, 
as ours, are blessed with agricultural abun- 
dance. 

It was a full week in Washington, last 
week. For, as well as calling for the enact- 
ment of the International Education Act 
of 1966, the President urged last week parallel 
international action for health. 

He proposed the creation of an Inter- 
national Career Service in Health, He offered 
our national commitment to help meet health 
manpower needs in the developing coun- 
tries * * * to step up campaigns to eradi- 
cate or control certain of the major con- 
tagious diseases which afflict the developing 
nations * * * and to cooperate in world- 
wide efforts to deal with population problems. 

Education for peace, food for peace, health, 
for peace—these are practical and basic ways 
in which we Americans may help meet man- 
kind's plea for something more than a strug- 
gle for everyday existence. 

These are ways we can make the years 
ahead not years of disaster and destruction 
but years of hope and progress. 

For, as Arnold Toynbee has well said, our 
generation has the chance to “be well re- 
membered not for its horrifying crimes nor 
its astonishing inventions, but because it 
is the first generation since the dawn of 
history in which mankind dared to believe 
it practical to make the benefits of civiliza- 
tion available to the whole human race.” 


BILLS TO AMEND THE IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation to remove an in- 
equity that slipped unnoticed into the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965. 
My bills, H.R. 12594, H.R. 12595, and H.R. 
12596, will abolish the requirement that 
Latin Americans currently in the United 
States leave this country to apply for 
permanent resident status. This ineq- 
uity is causing severe hardship to many 
Latin Americans, who want to remain 
permanently in the United States, many 
of whom had applications pending to ad- 
just their status when the new immigra- 
tion law was passed late in 1965. 

It is unfair that these people who are 
already residing in the United States be 
required to leave. Their applications 
should be accepted in the United States. 

I do not believe that Congress intended 
the immigration law as it applies to 
Latin Americans to work in this way. It 
was an oversight. After all, these people 
entered the United States legally and in 
good faith. It is absurd to ask them to 
leave in order for them to stay here. 

I want to call this to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House and to request 
support of my bills, which will merely 
correct an oversight. I am hopeful my 
bills to amend the Immigration Act of 
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1965 in this respect will receive prompt 
approval in committee and in the House 
and Senate. 


OUTRAGEOUS BLUNDER IN GIVE- 
AWAY OF $13 MILLION AIR FORCE 
BASE AT GREENVILLE, MISS. 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever a large-scale disaster strikes a large 
number of Americans, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has customarily stepped in to take 
all necessary emergency relief measures. 
This is not only true of natural disasters 
like floods, drought, and earthquakes, 
but also of economic disasters, such as 
we have experienced in Appalachia and 
other areas. 

When such a problem arises, we ex- 
pect the local community to help first. 
If the problem is too large, the State 
steps in, and finally the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

However, we now see a situation in the 
State of Mississippi which is unparal- 
leled in the history of the United States. 
We have in that State a severe economic 
crisis, but we find that local government, 
instead of offering help and requesting 
additional needed help from the Federal 
Government, is actually preventing as- 
sistance from reaching those that need it. 

Specifically, I am referring to the se- 
riously distressed condition of the Ne- 
groes of the Mississippi Delta region. 

I visited Mississippi late last Novem- 
ber, and after seeing first hand the ap- 
palling plight the Negroes were in, I 
wrote the President, saying: 

In spite of the fact that this potential 
human disaster is well known in Mississippi, 
not one single State or Federal employee or 
agency has made plans to cope with this 
extremely unfortunate situation. 


The signs of desperation and frustra- 
tion were all about me. Therefore, I was 
not surprised when a large group of 
Negroes moved into the abandoned Air 
Force base at Greenville last week to find 
shelter. On the other hand, I was sur- 
prised when Federal troops, acting with 
far more efficiency than compassion, 
forcefully ejected these hungry and tat- 
tered unfortunates. 

Only last night I received another sur- 
prise—one for which I was totally unpre- 
pared. I learned that while the military 
police were throwing Negroes out into the 
cold in Greenville, the U.S. Government 
was in the final stages of a deal to give 
this $13 million base to the city of Green- 
ville and the State of Mississippi. 

This gift is ostensibly for the purpose 
of allowing the State of Mississippi to 
establish a vocational high school, a jun- 
ior college, and a manpower training 
program. On the surface, this looks like 
a meritorious idea indeed—provided that 
Negroes will have a chance to be helped 
in this program. 
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But what are the chances of this ac- 
tually happening? We can only answer 
this question by looking into the record 
of the State of Mississippi and inquiring 
into its true motives in acquiring the 
base. I firmly believe that Mississippi 
wants to acquire this base to make cer- 
tain that it will never be used by the 
Federal Government to help Negroes in 
any way. Significantly, the Greenville 
Air Force Base lies in the center of five 
of the poorest counties in the United 
States, all of which have a preponderant 
Negro population. Logically, it is an 
ideal location for programs that would 
benefit the local Negro population—Job 
Corps training center, housing, or an in- 
dustrial park to provide jobs for Negroes 
forced off the farms. 

How much benefit will Negroes get 
from a school owned and operated by 
Mississippi? The State certainly has not 
distinguished itself in the field of Negro 
education. But an even better indicator 
of their attitudes is their record in a 
much more basic area—food. 

The Federal Government has known 
for a long time that thousands of Ne- 
groes in the Mississippi Delta have been 
actually living on the edge of starvation. 
The Government first tried to solve this 
problem by stepping up its food distri- 
bution programs through regular State 
welfare channels, with emphasis on the 
delta’s eight counties. It is significant 
that in this kind of emergency, where 
a State would normally call upon the 
Federal Government for aid, the State 
of Mississippi was strangely silent. 
Worse yet, an impassible obstacle course 
was set up by State officials which made 
it virtually impossible for more than a 
token amount of food to reach those who 
desperately need it. The sum of $25 mil- 
lion worth of food was allocated for a 
special emergency feeding program, 
above and beyond the regular food pro- 
gram. Very little of it was ever delivered. 

The American people have tradition- 
ally responded to the cries of the hungry 
all over the world, and in fact, still do 
so today. But, when the Delta Ministry 
of the National Council of Churches 
tried to run trucks of food to starving 
Negro families in isolated rural com- 
munities, they were stopped cold by the 
Mississippi State police, heavily fined, 
and sent away, for allegedly having im- 
proper license registrations. 

As the situation became more desper- 
ate, the Federal Government pulled out 
all stops. It took the extraordinary 
measure of appropriating $1.2 million in 
antipoverty funds to set up the machin- 
ery for distributing the $25 million in 
food. This appropriation was obtained 
by the Department of Agriculture. And 
even this massive, unprecedented effort 
failed to get the food to the people. This 
past weekend, the Department of Agri- 
culture sent two top experts, including 
a special assistant to the Secretary, Mr. 
William Seabron, down to the delta to 
try to break through the stone wall 
erected by Mississippi authorities. Up 
to this minute, according to the latest 
information I have been able to get, none 
of this food has yet been distributed. 

This is the way Mississippi cares for its 
helpless, needy, and hungry. This is a 
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record of calculated cruelty without 
parallel in American history. It is im- 
possible for me to believe, in the face of 
these harsh facts, that, if the State of 
Mississippi gets the Greenville base, they 
are going to turn it into a school that 
would ultimately train Negroes to get 
jobs. This action on the part of the 
Federal Government must be recognized 
as an outrageous blunder, 

Because nothing in its past or present 
behavior would give us confidence in be- 
lieving that Mississippi wants to live up 
to either the letter or spirit of civil rights 
legislation, and the concept of equal op- 
portunity, I have sent the following tele- 
gram to President Johnson, the Vice 
President, Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara, Secretary John W. Gardner, Law- 
son B. Knott, Jr., Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Speaker JohN W. McCormack, and 
3 General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 

ach: 


The entire world was shocked that some 
Americans are so desperate for warmth and 
shelter that they were forced to trespass upon 
the Greenville Air Force base. Their shock 
turned to horror at the sight of the Air Force 
military police evicting these hungry and 
homeless victims of Mississippi's inhuman 
policies toward them. I was utterly 
astounded to learn that at this very moment 
the General Services Administration is nego- 
tiating with the city of Greenville and the 
State of Mississippi to turn over this $13 mil- 
lion installation to them at no cost. 

What justification can there be for bestow- 
ing this windfall on local and State govern- 
ments that have demonstrated time and time 
again their complete indifference to the needs 
of its poor and hungry? Ironically, this 
facility is desperately needed to house tens 
of thousands of Negroes that are being driven 
from the land in the surrounding counties 
which are the poorest in the entire Nation. 

I strongly urge that the transfer proceed- 
ings be halted until a complete investigation 
is held to determine the best disposition of 


We are calling upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his new role as coordinator of, 
and spokesman for, the entire Federal 
offensive in the field of civil and human 
rights, to launch an immediate investiga- 
tion into all phases of the conspiracy that 
the State of Mississippi is conducting 
against its Negro citizens. 


NEW DIRECTION FOR FOREIGN AID 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration’s new and 
daring direction” for its foreign aid pro- 
gram is an honest attempt to be realistic. 
Aid will go to those nations which can 
use it to help themselves. 

In his foreign aid message, the Presi- 
dent spoke about food deficiencies and 
the need to face the population problem 
“squarely and realistically.” The “new 
direction” will be toward improved food 
output and hospitals and schools to im- 
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prove the conditions of people in the 
developing nations. 

In commenting on the message, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer said: 


It is easy enough to agree with the Presi- 
dent that human suffering exists on a wide 
scale and that something should be done 
about it. 


The Inquirer adds that the subject 
matter of the message “is too important 
to be accepted casually or dismissed.” 

It then proceeds with some helpful, 
thought-provoking ideas which will in- 
terest many, and I, therefore, offer the 
article for inclusion in the RECORD: 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, Feb. 

3, 1966] 
JOHNSONIAN IDEALISM IN A WORLD or WOE 


President Johnson’s special message to 
Congress Wednesday on the needs of under- 
developed nations abroad in the fields of 
health and education was, in effect, an elab- 
oration on segments of his foreign aid pro- 
gram outlined the previous day. 

He calls for expenditures of $524 million in 
fiscal 1967 to combat hunger, disease, and ig- 
norance which plague hundreds of millions 
of persons in distant lands, and in some 
not so distant. 

It is easy enough to agree with the Presi- 
dent that human suffering exists on a wide 
scale and something should be done about 
it. It is even easier to disagree with him on 
the question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should commit itself to massive new 
humanitarian programs abroad when so 
much needs urgently to be done to meet 
growing health and education requirements 
at home, 

The Inquirer believes that the subject mat- 
ter of President Johnson’s message is too 
important to be accepted casually or dis- 
missed. 

We recommend that Congress examine the 
President's proposals in the following order: 

Assign top priority to his imaginative plans 
to eradicate smallpox and malaria from vir- 
tually the entire world in the next 10 years. 
These are practicable goals, attainable by 
means of existing medical knowledge. 

High priority should go to the President’s 
request that the food-for-peace program, as 
it applies to hungry children abroad, be dou- 
bled in the next 5 years. This, too, is an ob- 
jective well within the limits of America’s 
resources. 

Many of the other proposals might best 
be handled by private foundations and char- 
itable groups or through appropriate agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 

Wasteful and costly Federal duplication 
of international good works that can be done 
by existing organizations should be avoided. 
The President indicated a desire to utilize 
private funds and facilities when possible. 
This concept should be explored further. 


A RESOUNDING SUCCESS FOR THE 
FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. SLACK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SLACK. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago I was privileged to associate 
myself with a bipartisan group headed 
by Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
in a successful drive to secure passage of 
the original authorization for the food 
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stamp program. Like all new programs 
involving Federal financial commit- 
ments, the food stamp proposal was crit- 
icized in many quarters and its practi- 
cability was questioned. 

The program is now in operation on 
a broad scale, and today I would like to 
place in the Recorp a newspaper story 
published February 6 in the Post-Herald 
& Register of Beckley, W. Va., which re- 
flects the favorable reaction of both the 
merchants and recipients of food stamps. 

Here in plain, down-to-earth language 
is a gratifying report of progress in our 
efforts to better conditions facing the 
disadvantaged. I commend it to your 
attention: 


[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald & 
Register, Feb. 6, 1966] 


Foop STAMP PROGRAM HAILED BY MER- 
CHANTS AND PARTICIPANTS 
(By Betty Bare) 

After approximately 3 months of opera- 
tion in Raleigh County, the food stamp pro- 
gram is termed a tremendous success by both 
Beckley area merchants and recipients of the 
food coupons. 

This was evidenced by a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Register, in which merchants 
and recipients were interviewed. Without 
exception, all praised the program, 

According to James B. Kincer, family serv- 
ice supervisor of the county program, the 
purpose of the food stamp program is to in- 
crease the food purchasing power of people 
with no, and/or low, income by providing 
them with free, or bonus food stamp coupons. 
This will improve the diets of these house- 
holds by enabling a person to select and 
purchase adequate and nutritional food 
items. 

Figures released by the office on South 
Kanawha Street show that, out of a total 
county population of 77,826, there are 1,210 
recipients of these coupons with 4,452 people 
in the household. 

The amount paid for the food stamp cou- 
pons through December was $46,234, and the 
value of these stamps was $70,198, an addi- 
tional purchasing power of $32,964. 

Food stamp coupons may be spent at any 
grocery store authorized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to accept these coupons. 

Comments by owners and managers are: 

Nick Brash, manager, Acme Supermarket, 
Valley Drive: “It assures the children they 
will get a more balanced diet to eat. Cus- 
tomers seem to buy more carefully and the 
food stamp business is growing.” 

Harold Blankenship, manager, Acme Plaza: 
“I think it helps people who have a limited 
income and that it is a good program. It is 
no extra trouble to store personnel.” 

Lloyd Warden, manager, Kroger: “The 
recipient is really helped because he is 
allowed to purchase items in quantities 
needed, and they can get fresh produce and 
meats.” 

Posey Rhodes, owner, Carolina Super- 
market: “This stamp program has proved to 
be a real shot in the arm for our market. 
Our business has improved to the extent that 
we purchased a machine that will count, 
bundle, and stamp our store number on it at 
the rate of 600 per minute. Customers are 
using it to their advantage and we have had 
no instances of misuse. According to the 
food stamp man, we are the No. 1 super- 
market in Raleigh County receiving the 
stamps and we broke all records in overall 
sales in the month of December.” 

Bruce Tilson, owner, Coal City Super- 
market; “This program is definitely helping 
the people who are getting the stamps, as it 
supplements their regular diet and they have 
better balanced meals. Our fresh meat, 
produce, and milk sales have increased tre- 
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mendously, and we attribute it to the 
stamps.” 

Sam Carmen, manager, A. & P. Super- 
market: “This has been a very good plan 
from its inception in McDowell County. 
There has been a great stimulation in the 
Sale of foods that were previously commodity 
items.” 

John Michael, owner, Johnny Dollar Super- 
market: Food stamps represent 7 or 8 per- 
cent of our total sales, and we are well sat- 
isfied in the increased sales volume. The 
small added trouble is worth it, and our 
customers are cooperating with us and 
abiding by the regulations. We take in 85 
or 90 percent of our total sales (in stamps) 
during the first 4 or 5 days of each month.” 

Buren Atkinson, owner, Atkinson Shop- 
ping Center: “We appreciate the fact that 
the Federal Government has gone out of 
the food business. There have been no 
problems at all as this whole operation has 
worked very smoothly for us. The business 
that we have gained is new business. We 
feel that it is a very good thing in that 
it channels additional money into the local 
economy, and we fee] that it aids the lower 
income families insofar as their diet is im- 
proved and they can have a choice in their 
selection of food.” 

Some restrictions are in effect for this 
program, i.e., certain items cannot be pur- 
chased with food stamp coupons, such as 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, soaps, house- 
hold cleaning supplies, and imported meats 
and meat products. 

Households receiving a grant of public 
assistance are to apply at the local county 
welfare office and households not receiving 
a grant will apply at the local county food 
stamp office. 

The coupons are in books valued at $2, $3, 
$10, and $20. There are 50-cent and $2 
coupons in the coupon books. 

When an applicant is determined eligible 
to participate in the program, he is given 
an identification card. This card must be 
shown before the food stamp coupons can 
be purchased at the issuance office and be- 
fore the coupons can be spent at an author- 
ized retail grocery store. 

The Carlos Cozart family of Fairdale has 
high praise for this new program. Cozart, 
who works on the State aid to dependent 
children for the unemployed program, says, 
“This is much better than commodities. It 
is the best thing that ever happened to us.“ 

Mrs. Cozart said that now she could pre- 
pare better meals for their two children. 

Even the checkout girls think it is a much 
better program because customers can select 
a greater variety of food. 

Mrs. Glenna Huffman said a family with 
13 children, using the food stamps, pur- 
chased approximately $134 in groceries 
Thursday morning and then bought about 
$26 in soaps, cleaning supplies, etc. 

Mr. George A. Sexton of Eccles says, em- 
phatically, “We would starve if we did not 
have the extra food which the stamps allow 
us to buy. There is no comparison to the 
commodities.” 

His wife, Marie, said, “Now at least we 
know we will have enough food in the house 
for the children.” 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR 
LOCAL INCOME TAX PAYMENTS 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in July of 1962, I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 12388) which preposed amend- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide an annual credit against a tax- 
payer’s Federal income tax for any State 
and/or local income taxes he may have 
paid during the year. Today I am rein- 
troducing that legislation. 

I believed when I originally introduced 
this bill, as I do now, that enactment of 
such legislation would serve two desirable 


purposes: 

First. It would give the taxpayers of 
America a well-deserved break. 

Second. Approval of my bill would help 
State and local units of government in 
their search for new and needed sources 
of revenue to finance the cost of essential 
public services. 

When I introduced this legislation in 
1962, I made a statement summarizing its 
objectives. The facts I cited then in sup- 
port of the bill are as valid today as they 
were then—if not more so. I include my 
statement, as it appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 2, 1962, as part of 
my remarks: 

FEDERAL INCOME Tax CREDITS For LOCAL 

INCOME Tax PAYMENTS 


Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the great difficulties be- 
ing experienced by State and local units of 
government in obtaining the tax revenues 
needed by them to discharge their essential 
responsibilities. An increasing number of 
local units of government have turned or 
are turning to one form or another of in- 
come taxation in order to meet their needs. 
The harassed local taxpayer is beset on 
every side by taxes of nearly every descrip- 
tion. The price of civilization is high and 
getting higher. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a 
proposed amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which would, at one and the same 
time, provide relief for the taxpayer and an 
improved opportunity for other units of gov- 
ernment to seek tax sources so badly needed 
by them. 

My bill, designated as H.R. 12388, would 
provide a credit against Federal income tax 
for State and local income taxes paid during 
the taxable year. If H.R. 12388 is enacted, 
the Federal tax liability of individual tax- 
payers would be reduced by the amount of 
any State or local income tax paid by them. 

In order to protect Federal revenues and 
to avoid encouraging the enactment of un- 
reasonably high State and local income tax 
levies, the maximum reduction permitted 
under my bill is 5 percent of the individual 
Federal income tax liability. 

Under present tax laws individual taxpay- 
ers who itemize their deductions are per- 
mitted to deduct any State or local tax pay- 
ment from their income before calculating 
their Federal tax liability. 

However, this provision does not ade- 
quately recognize either the needs of hard- 
pressed local units of government or the 
financial pressure on the local taxpayer. 

In the first place, not all taxpayers itemize 
their deductions. Many of them, particu- 
larly those of low or moderate income, who 
are subject to withholding, take advantage 
of the optional standard deduction instead 
of itemizing their deductions. Those who 
utilize the optional standard deduction re- 
ceive no benefit from the deductibility of 
State or local tax payments. 

In addition, the Federal tax saving flowing 
from a deduction varies according to the 
citizen’s tax bracket and may not be large. 
Those taxpayers who do itemize their deduc- 
tions reduce their Federal income tax liabil- 
ity by an amount equal to the State or local 
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tax payment multiplied by the percentage 
rate applicable to their particular Federal 
tax bracket. The largest number of tax- 
payers are in the 20-percent bracket. Their 
saving, under present law, is therefore only 
20 percent of their State or local tax pay- 
ment. 

On the other hand, a Federal income tax 
credit would reduce their Federal tax lia- 
bility by the entire amount of State or local 
income tax paid by them up to the limit of 
5 percent of Federal tax liability provided in 
my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal 
of talk lately about a Federal tax reduction 
either now or next year. I believe that any 
tax reduction enacted by this Congress 
should include within it the principles of my 
bill introduced today. Enactment of the 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code I 
have proposed would provide a tax reduc- 
tion which has been estimated by the pro- 
fessional staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation at $750 million. 
It would have the additional advantage of 
combining meaningful tax reduction with an 
opportunity for States and local governments 
to place their own revenue system upon a 
sounder foundation. 


Mr. Speaker, I was pleased this past 
weekend to read that the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
has recommended that taxpayers be per- 
mitted to take a bigger credit on their 
Federal income tax for State income 
taxes they must also pay. 

A United Press International account 
of the Commission’s recommendations 
was carried in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, February 6, 1966. I insert the 
article, which appeared under the head- 
line, “More U.S. Credit Asked for State 
Income Tax,” and the text of my bill 
be included as part of my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: 


More U.S. CREDIT ASKED FoR STATE 
INcoME Tax 


Congress was urged yesterday to let Ameri- 
cans take a bigger credit on their Federal in- 
come tax for the State income taxes they 
also must pay. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations said a more generous 
writeoff would encourage the States to make 
greater use of the income tax system as a 
way to raise money to meet their growing 
responsibilities. 

The Commission was established by Con- 
gress in 1959. Its 26 members include Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, county officials, State legis- 
lators, and representatives from Congress, the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
and the general public. 

A substantial credit for State income taxes 
would cost the U.S. Treasury anywhere from 
“less than $1 billion to several billion dol- 
lars" a year, the Commission said. 

Last week, Treasury Secretary Harry H. 
Fowler told the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee that schemes of this sort 
are out of the question so long as the war in 
Vietnam continues and the Government 
needs more and more money to pay for it. 

Under the plan, taxpayers would have a 
choice of either continuing to deduct their 
State income taxpayments along with other 
itemized deductions, or crediting some per- 
centage of their State payments against their 
Federal tax liability. 

In arguing for greater use of the income 
tax system by States, the Commission said 
that while 33 States now tax personal in- 
come, “about half of them do not use the 
tax effectively.” 

The personal income tax, which brings 
the Federal Government $50 billion a year, 

the States only $4 billion—or about 
half the yield of sales taxes. 
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In its report, it made these other recom- 
mendations. 

The States should bring their income tax 
provisions into harmony with the Federal 
income tax in order to make it easier for tax- 
payers to comply and to reduce collection 
costs. 

Congress should let the Internal Revenue 
Service collect income taxes for States that 
want it that way. 

States be allowed to collect income taxes 
for local governments, “piggyback” style. 

States should simplify tax rules for people 
who work in one State and live in another. 


H.R. 4661 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) part IV 
of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
against tax) is amended by redesignating 
section 38 as section 39 and by inserting after 
section 37 the following new section: 


“Sec. 38. STATE AND LOCAL INCOME TAXES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There shall be allowed to 
an individual, as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this subtitle for the taxable year, an 
amount equal to the total of the State and 
local income taxes paid during such year. 

(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF CREDIT.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed 5 percent of the amount of tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
this part (other than this section and sec- 
tions 31 and 32 (1)). 

“(c) No CREDIT ALLOWED FoR AMOUNTS 
CLAIMED as DepucTion.—No credit shall be 
allowed under this section for any amount 
which is (or has been) taken into account 
for purposes of a deduction allowed the tax- 
payer under section 164.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 


“Sec. 38. Overpayments of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Sec. 38. State and local income taxes. 
“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 2. Section 164 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to deduction for taxes) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (g) 
as subsection (h) and by inserting after sub- 
section (f) the following new subsection: 

“(g) No DEDUCTION ALLOWED FOR STATE OR 
LOCAL INCOME TAXES CLAIMED AS CrEpIr.—No 
deduction shall be allowed under this section 
for any State or local income taxes which are 
taken into account for purposes of a credit 
allowed the taxpayer for the taxable year 
under section 38; but if the amount of the 
State or local taxes paid during the taxable 
year by a taxpayer claiming such a credit 
exceeds the maximum credit allowable under 
the limitation contained in section 38(b), 
the excess may be allowed (to the extent 
otherwise allowable) as a deduction under 
this section.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1961. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN CENTER FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a great pleasure and honor to attend the 
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dedication ceremonies of the Harry S. 

Truman Center for the Advancement of 

Peace in Independence, Mo., January 20 

of this year. The remarks delivered by 

our President on that day are deserving 
of the attention and consideration of all 
of my colleagues in the House. 

Let his splendid tribute to our beloved 
former President, Harry S. Truman, and 
his reaffirmation of our Nation’s historic 
goals, serve as a reminder of the great- 
ness that is our heritage, of which we 
are now the guardians. 

Let us seek to bequeath to those who 
follow a nation and a world in which 
freedom and liberty have grown stronger, 
through their responsible exercise. A 
world in which the universal rights of 
man constitute more thar. a declaration. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I present President Johnson’s 
address: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT CEREMONY OF THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE Harry S. TRUMAN CENTER 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 


President Truman, Mrs. Truman, Mr, Chief 
Justice, Senator SYMINGTON, Senator LONG, 
members of the Missouri delegation and the 
Congress of the United States, Senator 
ANDERSON, Congressman Boccs, ladies and 
gentlemen. I come back to Independence to 
be with one of the world’s most persistent 
searchers for peace in the world. It is quite 
fitting that this day is set aside for the an- 
nouncement of the Harry S. Truman Center 
for the Advancement of Peace in the world. 

I first want to congratulate the men here 
today whose generous public spirit is mak- 
ing this center possible. 

I take my text from the words which 
President Truman spoke just 17 years ago 
in his inaugural address of January 20, 1949. 

“We must embark,” he said, “on a bold 
new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and the 
growth of underdeveloped areas in the 
world.” 

This was, as we know now, point 4. It 
was a bold and vital idea then, and it is just 
as bold and just as much alive as we meet 
here this afternoon. 

The initial point 4 program of technical 
assistance was enacted in 1949 and has con- 
tinued from that day to this. Congress after 
Congress has continued to appropriate to 
that program—with growing confidence— 
sums which now, I believe, add up to more 
than $3 billion. American experts have 
traveled the globe to every continent, bring- 
ing their skills to the worldwide war against 
ignorance and against hunger and against 
disease. 


And to measure the success of this effort 
we have only to ask: What would the world 
be like today if President Truman had not 
launched this program? 

In this year 1966, I am proposing, on be- 
half of our Nation, a major new effort in this 
same field that he began so long ago, and 
I am proud to add to the point 4 of Presi- 
dent Truman, the fourth principle of this 
year’s state of the Union speech: “to help 
improve the life of man.” 

How will we help improve the life of man? 

First, we propose a radical increase in our 
response to the needs of international edu- 
cation. There can be no decent life for any 
man or any people without education. 

The International Education Act of 1966 
will help build partnerships between Ameri- 
can and foreign schools. 

It will recruit teachers for overseas work. 

It will make possible long-term commit- 
ments by American universities toward solv- 
ing the problems of international education. 
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It will launch a series of projects to attack 
illiteracy and to find new ways to teach basic 
skills. It will begin to provide for an ex- 
change Peace Corps to bring able young peo- 
ple from other countries to live and work 
here with us. 

Second, we are going to enlarge our work 
for world health. And the twin of the Inter- 
national Education Act will be the Interna- 
tional Health Act of 1966. 

And with that act we will strike at disease 
by establishing an international medical 
mission in our Public Health Service. 

We plan to triple our effort to train medi- 
cal manpower in the developing countries. 

We plan to double the size of our nutrition 
program for mothers and for children. We 
plan to increase by 80 million those who will 
receive adequate diets. 

We plan to set targets and to develop pro- 
grams so in the next decade we can com- 
pletely wipe out smallpox in the entire world; 
we can eliminate malaria in this hemisphere 
and large parts of Africa and Asia; we can 
end yellow fever in this hemisphere; we can 
find new controls for cholera, rabies, and 
other epidemic diseases. 

Third, we will launch a major new attack 
on worldwide hunger. We will present this 
year a new food aid program, designed around 
the principle of intense cooperation with 
those in all hungry countries who are ready 
to help themselves. We will direct our as- 
sistance program toward a cooperative effort 
to increase agricultural production. We will 
ask the countries which we help to make the 
necessary land reforms—to modernize mar- 
keting and distribution—to invest greater 
energy and resources in their own food pro- 
duction. 

In return, we will triple our assistance to 
investments in the powerful weapons of mod- 
ern agriculture—from fertilizer to machinery 
we will direct the efforts of our agricultural 
scientists to the special problems of the de- 
veloping countries—to the development of 
new foods and concentrates. We will call 
for an international effort, including institu- 
tions like the World Bank, to expand the 
world supply of fertilizer. 

Fourth, we will increase our efforts in the 
great field of human population. The 
hungry world cannot be fed until and unless 
the growth in its resources and the growth in 
its population come into balance. Each man 
and woman—and each nation—must make 
decisions of conscience and policy in the face 
of this great problem. But the position of 
the United States of America is clear. We 
will give our help and our support to nations 
which make their own decision to insure an 
effective balance between the numbers of 
their people and the food they have to eat. 
And we will push forward the frontiers of re- 
search in this important field. 

Fifth, the underlying principle of all our 
work with other nations will always be the 
principle of cooperation. We will work with 
those who are willing to work with us for 
their own progress, in the spirit of peace and 
in the spirit of understanding. 

And while we work for peaceful progress, 
we will maintain our strength against aggres- 
sion. Nothing is more false than the timid 
complaint that we cannot defend ourselves 
against the aggressor, and at the same time 
make progress in the works of peace. A cele- 
bration which unites the United States is a 
fit time to reaffirm that energy in the defense 
of freedom—and that energy and progress 
in the building of a free society—and it 
should be the common objectives of any free 
people—large or small. 

Now this is the central necessity today of 
the brave people with whom we are associated 
in South Vietnam. Just this week, the Prime 
Minister of Vietnam has pledged his country 
to this necessity. He has spoken for progress 
in rural education, in housing, in land reform, 
and above all, of the need for progress in 
social revolution and in the building of 
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democracy—by constitutional process and by 
free elections. All this he has said in the 
shadow of continuing aggression from the 
North. In all this he will have the full sup- 
port of the United States of America. 

And so, President Truman, as we dedicate 
today in your honor the Harry S. Truman 
Center for the Advancement of Peace, we re- 
call the vision that you gave us to follow 
when you gave your farewell address, and I 
quote: 

“I have a deep and abiding faith in the 
destiny of free men. With patience and 
courage we shall some day move on to a 
new era—a wonderful golden age—an age 
when we can use the peaceful tools that 
science has forged for us to do away with 
poverty and human misery everywhere on 
earth.” 


That is still our goal, President Truman. 
And now we are today redoubling our efforts 
to achieve it. 

Today I informed President Truman of our 
worldwide efforts to move the violence of 
southeast Asia to the table of peaceful dis- 
cussions. I received a report this morning 
before I left Washington from Secretary Rusk 
and Ambassador Harriman on their recent 
travels. I shall be meeting with the Secre- 
tary and the Ambassador again later this 
afternoon. Both the Secretary and the Am- 
bassador told me that in all the capitals they 
visited—and Ambassador Harriman went to 
almost a dozen—government leaders recog- 
nized the U.S. genuine desire for peace in the 
world. 

And of this one thing I am sure, the door 
of peace must be kept wide open for all who 
wish to avoid the scourge of war. But the 
door of aggression must be closed and bolted 
if man himself is to survive. 

It is tragic that in the 1960's there are still 
those who would engulf their neighbors by 
force, still those who require that vast re- 
sources be used to guard the peace rather 
than to bring all the people in the world the 
wonders that are really within their grasp. 

The central purpose of the American peo- 
ple is a peace which permits all men to re- 
main free. But we must do more. We must 
work, and we must build upon the solid 
foundation, as the Chief Justice said, of law 
among nations. And this is America’s de- 
termination, and this is America’s commit- 
ment. 

Now let me leave this one last thought 
with you. I think every schoolboy knows 
that peace is not unilateral—it takes more 
than one to sign an agreement. And it 
seems clear to all that what is holding up 
peace in the world today is not the United 
States of America. What is holding back the 
peace is the mistaken view on the part of the 
aggressors that we are going to give up our 
principles, that we may yield to pressure, or 
abandon our allies, or finally get tired and 
get out. On the day that others decide to 
substitute reason for terror, when they will 
use the pen instead of the hand grenade, 
when they will replace rational logic for in- 
flammatory invective, then on that very day, 
the journey toward peace can really begin. 

If the aggressors are ready for peace, if 
they are ready for a return to a decent re- 
spect for their neighbors, ready to under- 
stand where their hopeful future really lies, 
let them come to the meeting place and we 
will meet them there. 

Here in the presence of the great man who 
was the 33d President of the United States, 
who labored so long and so valiantly to bring 
serenity to a troubled world, the 36th Presi- 
dent of the United States speaks with a voice 
of 190 million Americans—we want a 


with honor and with justice that will en- 
dure. 


Now President Truman, there is one more 
bit of business that I would like to take care 
of so long as I have come out here to In- 
dependence. I was here not long ago in con- 
nection with a little project that you in- 
augurated two decades ago, but when the 
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fellows last night in the social security office 
learned I was coming out here again to see 
you and Mrs. Truman today, they asked me 
to bring along your new medicare card. 

And it is now my great pleasure to present 
here, in the presence of these distinguished 
friends of yours, and many of the young men 
of yesteryear who fought these battles with 
you, to bring card No. 1 for you, and card No. 
2 for Mrs. Truman. 

They told me, President Truman, that if 
you wished to get the voluntary medical in- 
surance that you will have to sign this ap- 
plication form, and they asked me to sign 
as your witness. So you are getting the 
special treatment since cards won't go out to 
the other folks until the end of this month. 
But we wanted you to know, and we wanted 
the entire world to know that we haven't 
forgotten who is the real daddy of medicare. 
And because of the fight that you started 
many years ago, 19 million Americans will 
be eligible to receive new hope and new se- 
curity when the program begins on July 1, 
and 19 million Americans have another rea- 
son, another cause to bless Harry S. Truman. 

Again, I want to thank all of you who 
made this great day possible. 


A SWEEPING STATE OF THE UNION 
MESSAGE 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently a great many people were not 
prepared for a challenge as bold and as 
direct as that which the President laid 
before this Congress in his state of the 
Union message. 

Those who may have thought that this 
administration—and that includes the 
89th Congress as well as the White 
House—was willing to rest on its laurels 
were not looking far enough ahead. 

A great deal is yet to be done, and 
President Johnson has acted wisely to 
call the many important remnants to 
our attention. 

Truthfully, his state of the Union mes- 
sage was sweeping in its content and in 
its vision. The Providence, R.I., Journal 
has captured much of the flavor of his 
message, and I insert its editorial of Jan- 
uary 14 in the RECORD: 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Jan. 14, 
1966] 
A SWEEPING STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 

President Johnson’s state of the Union 
message was a message most notable for its 
sweep and its boldness. Even those who 
recognize Mr. Johnson as an activist must 
have been surprised by the broad scope of the 
programs he outlined, the innovations he 
proposed, and the determined way in which 
he insisted that all of these outlined objec- 
tives were attainable. 

There had been speculation that the war in 
Vietnam would compel the Nation to choose 
between guns or butter, and that the choice 
in 1966 might have to be for more guns and 
less butter. There had been speculation, too, 
that this 2d session of the 89th Congress 
might be a brief session concerned only with 
tying up a few loose ends because so much 
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legislative progress had been made at the 
session last year. 

But President Johnson is of a different 
mind. He emphasized time and again in his 
address that the effort in Vietnam need not 
slow up Our march toward the Great Society 
and that 1966 is not a year in which Congress 
can afford to rest on its oars. 

The President called for new legislation to 
protect civil rights, to step up the battle 
against pollution, and to rebuild complete- 
ly—on a scale never before attempted—entire 
central and slum areas of several of our cities. 
He demanded increased efforts to improve our 
health and educational programs and to fight 
poverty, and he proposed a broad, new ap- 
proach to reduce highway accidents. 

Some of the President's other suggestions 
involve innovations that could have far- 
reaching consequences. He proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment that would lengthen 
the terms of Congressmen from 2 to 4 years, 
new legislation to deal with strikes that 
cause national emergencies, and a new De- 
partment of Transportation at the Cabinet 
level. 

All of these proposals have merits. Surely 
the crusade for civil rights cannot be halted 
until the civil equality of every citizen is 
guaranteed. Surely the battles against slums, 
against pollution, against disease, against 
inadequate education and against the high- 
ways carnage must be pressed if our society 
wants to live in a better tomorrow. 

Surely there is merit, also, in the Presi- 
dent’s suggested innovations—the longer 
term for Congressmen, a more sensible pat- 
tern for settling strikes, and a single Depart- 
ment of Transportation that would bring 
together elements now scattered through 
more than 30 Federal departments and 
agencies. 

But can we afford to do so much so rap- 
idly? Can we find the wherewithal to finance 
this bold march toward the Great Society 
while still maintaining our heavy commit- 
ments abroad? 

President Johnson says the answer is yes. 
“This Nation is mighty enough,” he declared, 
“its society healthy enough, its people strong 
enough to pursue our goals in the rest of 
the world while building a Great Society 
at home.” 

He cited impressive figures to support that 
view. The gross national product is up; em- 
ployment is up; wages are up. The total 
outlay he anticipates for the next fiscal year 
would push the Federal Government’s spend- 
ing to a record high of $112.8 billion. But 
the President matches that against antici- 
pated revenue of $111 billion and concludes 
that “our total deficit will be one of the low- 
est in many years—only $1.8 billion. 

The trouble with figures of this sort is 
that they can be very slippery, indeed. They 
apply to a fiscal year that doesn’t begin until 
July 1 and will carry over to the middle of 
1967. Estimates of revenues or expenditures 
that far away in time have a way of going 
awry. Even slight changes in our commit- 
ments abroad or in the health of our econ- 
omy at home could multiply that estimated 
deficit figure by a considerable factor. 

This is the point—financing—that seems 
likely to absorb much of the attention of 
Congress in the months ahead as it takes up 
the President’s recommendations. 


TO AMEND THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
TO ADMIT CERTAIN FORMS OF 
COPPER FREE OF DUTY FOR A 
TEMPORARY PERIOD OF TIME 
Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to provide 
for duty-free treatment for certain forms 
of copper imported into the United 
States. This legislation is strongly rec- 
ommended by the administration. 

The shortage of copper and the diffi- 
culties which such shortage is imposing 
on domestic users of various forms of 
copper and copper products is well 
known. In behalf of my constituents 
who have communicated with me on this 
subject, I intend to urge early considera- 
tion by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this important legislation. 


POST-KOREAN GI BILL 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
proud to have the privilege of cospon- 
soring and voting for the new GI bill, 
which will provide a permanent system 
of educational and other benefits for 
veterans of service in our Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955. I have always 
supported renewal of such essential re- 
adjustment assistance, and I am de- 
lighted that at long last the House has 
acted on the legislation so carefully 
developed by the able chairman of our 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Representative OLIN 
TEAGUE. 

In the 10 years since the Korean GI 
bill ended, young Americans have had 
their lives disrupted to face danger 
throughout the world in defense of de- 
mocracy. And today, sadly, we can no 
longer call this legislation the cold war 
GI bill, for gallant young men are giving 
their lives for us in Vietnam. But 
whether it was across the Atlantic in 
Berlin or Lebanon, or across the Pacific 
in Vietnam, all who served us so well 
deserve the opportunity for further edu- 
cation or training, our aid in buying 
homes for their families, and in obtain- 
ing necessary medical care. 

Differences in the House and Senate 
bills must now be resolved. But I am 
confident that the final version agreed 
upon will provide the basic assistance 
so merited by those who are called upon 
to carry such a disproportionate burden 
of citizenship. 

I would emphasize that this legislation 
is not a matter of rewarding our service 
veterans. It is a matter of right, a way 
to render justice and equity in compen- 
sating them for lost time and oppor- 
tunities by assistance to begin again 
civilian life on an equal standing with 
those not called upon to serve. It is also 
in our national interest that as many 
as possible of our citizens be trained to 
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fill productive roles in our increasingly 
complex and technological society. 

Mr. Speaker, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the thousands of young Ameri- 
cans whose civilian lives have been 
interrupted to guard the Nation’s se- 
curity. And we owe more than can ever 
be repaid to the men who now risk their 
lives each day in the bitter Vietnam 
conflict. 

I urge Congress to act now with speed 
in giving final approval to this most 
meritorious and long overdue measure. 


SUPPORT OF VIETNAM POLICIES 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to reaffirm my undivided support for the 
Vietnamese policy conducted by Presi- 
dent Johnson and to note that in a poll 
of my constituents in New Jersey’s Sec- 
ond District, the support for his conduct 
of our effort on behalf of South Viet- 
namese defense against Communist ag- 
gression received a great majority of 
approval. 

In December, I spent the Christmas 
holidays in South Vietnam, visiting Army, 
Marine, and Air Force installations 
ashore and vessels of the 7th Fleet steam- 
ing in the South China Sea, and there 
I not only saw for myself the value of 
our present course, but saw the support 
these policies have among our fighting 
men, both commissioned and enlisted, in 
all branches of the service. 

Also, while in Vietnam, I discussed both 
the military and civil programs on which 
our Government is embarked and plans 
for future expansion of our wide variety 
of civil action programs in South Viet- 
nam with United States diplomats and 
operations mission spokesmen. I re- 
turned more convinced than ever that if 
we are to achieve an end to the fighting 
in southeast Asia, we must convince the 
Communists by military means that we 
are there to stay; that we will not permit 
tyranny to achieve what democratic pro- 
cedures reject, and that our determina- 
tion is unshakable. 

I am also convinced that we have a 
caliber of men in our Armed Forces su- 
perior in training and equipment to those 
who fought in the two wars in which I 
served. I cannot speak highly enough of 
the young men who are serving in all 
branches of our military forces. Their 
understanding of their mission and their 
support of their Government’s policies 
exceeds anything I encountered in World 
War II and the Korean fighting. From 
General Westmoreland to Lt. Col. Jim 
Kelley, 7th Marines regimental com- 
mander at Chu Lai, I was told by our 
commanding officers that the young offi- 
cers and enlisted men serving under them 
in Vietnam are better troops than were 
the servicemen of one and two genera- 
tions ago. They explained this phe- 
nomenon by pointing out that these 
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younger men are educated better than 
ever. This tribute is a fine testimonial to 
America’s leaders of the past quarter- 
century, of both major political faiths, 
whose domestic programs in the realms 
of health, education, and welfare have 
proven their worth. 

It was most impressive to converse 
with many South Vietnamese, not only 
in Saigon, where there is perhaps more 
awareness of the widespread implications 
of the war, but throughout the country- 
side where political implications are 
easily lost in the day-to-day contact with 
the Vietcong. I found without exception 
that every Vietmamese not only wel- 
comed the American presence there, but 
hoped our military forces and our aid 
misssions would remain until democracy 
achieves permanence in their country. 

Mr. Speaker, we mailed approximately 
100,000 questionnaires dealing with our 
Vietnamese policy, 1 questionnaire going 
into the home of each registered voter in 
the Second Congressional District of New 
Jersey. To date, we have tabulated 4,200 
replies. The questionnaire and the pres- 
ent results follow: 

[In percent] 
Yes 
1. Do you agree with our present 
policy in Vietnam 69 31 
2. If you were President of the 
United States, would you: 
A. Continue our present Viet- 


No 


D. Follow another 
(please specify) 20 sacl 


Of the 575 persons who stated they would 
follow another course—48 percent advocated 
using nuclear or conventional bombs to blast 
North Vietnam; 20 percent suggested plac- 
ing the matter in the hands of the United 
Nations and/or urging other friendly na- 
tions to supply troops; 14 percent urged that 
North Vietnamese ports be blockaded; 12 
percent called for intensified diplomatic ef- 
forts to obtain negotiations; 3 percent wished 
for winning the war through increased aid 
to South Vietnam; 3 percent urged that we 
change our military tactics to guerrilla-type 
warfare. 


Replies to this poll are still arriving 
with every mail delivery, but it is already 
obvious to me that in New Jersey’s Sec- 
ond District, the majority of the resi- 
dents are also in favor of what I consider 
the President’s wise and correct deci- 
sions. This is the time for all Amer- 
icans, regardless of party, to unite be- 
hind the President and support our 
southeast Asian policy. I am happy to 
report from personal knowledge that in 
New Jersey’s Second District, this uni- 
fication and support is obvious. 


THE JOB CORPS 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day two of my colleagues [Mr. GOODELL 
and Mr. QUIE], who described themselves 
as friends of the Job Corps concept, took 
one small incident, distorted it, and then 
proceeded to unfairly accuse the Job 
Corps of following a philosophy which 
endangers the program and of advocat- 
ing the law of the jungle. 

My colleagues failed to recognize the 
great work which is going on in the 90 
Job Corps centers now in operation; they 
failed to recognize the great number of 
needy youth who are benefiting from the 
program. 

They declared that Job Corps admin- 
istrators advocate lawlessness; that they 
are soft on criminality. Obviously, they 
do not take into account the hard work 
being done day and night to instill good 
citizenship into these youngsters, the 
wonderful self-government being per- 
formed in the centers by the enrollees— 
youth who had little or no use for any 
kind of government before. 

They deplored the lack of cooperation 
by Job Corps officials with law enforce- 
ment officials on the basis of their erro- 
neous information; they failed to tell of 
the constant and close cooperation which 
occurs constantly between Job Corps and 
local officials. 

Mr. GOoDELL and Mr. Quire took as 
their text the case of a corpsman in the 
Mountain Home Job Corps Conservation 
Center in Idaho. They obviously did not 
check their story before loosing it on the 
House of Representatives and on the 
Nation’s press. 

If they had, they would not have 
wandered as far afield. 

As the distinguished Member from 
Idaho (Mr. WHITE], said yesterday: 

I was fully informed from the first and 
joined in making certain a full investigation 
was conducted. 


That full information was available to 
everyone—including the gentlemen who 
chose to speak yesterday without re- 
course to the facts. Indeed, Mr. WHITE 
invited Messrs. Quiz and GOODELL to 
visit the great State of Idaho and its 
Job Corps camps. He had reason, in- 
deed, to call these charges “inaccurate, 
misleading, politically motivated and de- 
signed to undermine the antipoverty pro- 
gram in Idaho.” 

Let us look at the case of Paul Dennis 
Jones, as any fair-minded person might. 

Messrs. GOODELL and Qui said that on 
November 15, Jones brutally beat a fel- 
low corpsman, slashed his face and 
hands with a knife and then stabbed him 
in the abdomen. The incident did occur 
on November 15. Jones did slash another 
corpsman. The injured corpsman re- 
quired a few stitches but was not hos- 
pitalized. The incident, like any other 
assault, is deplorable and Job Corps of- 
ficials in the centers and in Washington 
strive constantly to reduce such hap- 
penings—but it was hardly a brutal beat- 
ing. 

They point out that Jones was a parole 
violator from California and had three 
felony convictions at the time he en- 
tered Job Corps. Had Job Corps known 
this at the time of his application, he 
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would never have been allowed in the 
program. 

But the California State Employment 
Service, which screened Jones, failed to 
turn up any criminal record—which oc- 
curred in a different county—and rec- 
ommended him for acceptance in Job 
Corps. 

Job Corps depends on its local screen- 
ing agencies to check the backgrounds of 
applicants, and these agencies do the best 
they can. There is no national file of 
parolees or juvenile offenders; and there 
is no way, except for a prohibitively cost- 
ly security check, in which every facet 
of an applicant’s life can be checked. 
Neither the screening agency nor Job 
Corps can be faulted for facts unavail- 
able to them. 

Jones came to Mountain Home and 
soon exhibited qualities of leadership, 
which led to his being named a dormi- 
tory leader. It was not known to the 
center, to Job Corps, or to the California 
State Employment Service that Jones 
had a record until after he had been 
sentenced to an Idaho prison for the as- 
sault. 

Messrs. GOODELL and um said Job 
Corps violated the Interstate Compact 
on Parole and Probation by failing to 
notify Idaho authorities that Jones was 
a parolee. First of all, Job Corps did not 
know he was a parolee; second, if they 
had, it is not the responsibility of Job 
Corps to notify a State about the pres- 
ence of a parolee unless the State had 
been required to provide supervision. 
This is a compact between the States. 
The Federal Government and its agen- 
cies are not a party to it. 

My colleagues declared that the center 
and Job Corps refused to let Idaho au- 
thorities know how many corpsmen are 
presently on parole or on probation from 
other States. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
center director quite properly refused to 
allow Idaho parole officials to enter the 
center to interrogate each corpsman to 
find out this information. This would 
have been a gross invasion of the privacy 
of the corpsmen. Any pertinent infor- 
5 can be obtained if requested prop- 
erly. 

My colleagues said Job Corps paid for 
an attorney, bail, and psychiatric treat- 
ment for Jones. Again, facts have been 
ignored. Job Corps provides legal coun- 
sel for every enrollee who needs it. This 
policy is in keeping with the Supreme 
Court decision and the law of the land. 
And, the involved corpsman pays for part 
of this legal service. 

No bail ever was provided Jones, be- 
cause he did not have enough money in 
his readjustment allowance to cover the 
cost of a bail bond. Corpsmen pay for 
their bail; not Job Corps. Jones’ defense 
counsel asked for a psychiatric examina- 
tion as part of the defense and this was 
provided. 

My colleagues obviously avoided 
checking their information when they 
declared Job Corps, by telegram from 
Washington, asked the court to release 
Jones on probation and let him return 
to the center. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
court approached the center director, 
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asking if Job Corps would accept Jones 
and provide needed psychiatric treat- 
ment if the judge were to put him on 
probation. The center director queried 
Job Corps headquarters. In its continu- 
ing effort to cooperate, Job Corps head- 
quarters agreed to do this—and even at 
this time, mind you, Jones’ criminal rec- 
ord still was not known. 

Job Corps sent a teletype message to 
the center director—nearly every center 
has a teletype for quick communica- 
tions—and this teletype message was 
shown the court. 

My Republican colleagues said Job 
Corps did not file a complaint against 
Jones; the center director personally de- 
livered the young man to the police and 
never was asked to sign a complaint. 
The local prosecuting attorney was given 
every assistance. The center director 
was ready to make any witnesses avail- 
able to the prosecution, but was never 
asked to do so and the prosecution fol- 
lowed the normal channel of issuing sub- 
penas. The center director appeared in 
court even though he was not asked to 
appear, nor was he subpenaed. 

My colleagues make much of the meet- 
ing of Idaho officials, which decided to 
write to Mr. Shriver, from whom they 
claim not to have received a reply. The 
Idaho group received a reply from Job 
Corps officials who were acquainted with 
and involved in the matter. 

Erroneously, my colleagues indicate 
the judge gave Jones 4 months in jail 
and 2 years probation on the pleading of 
Job Corps officials. Job Corps entered 
no plea for Jones; Job Corps was not a 
party to the action. 

What would my colleagues have Job 
Corps officials do? 

They turned over the assailant to the 
law enforcement authorities; they coop- 
erated with the law enforcement agencies 
to the fullest extent; they stand ready 
to cooperate in any agreement reached 
by the States in the final disposition of 
the case. 

The situation now is one in which the 
States of Idaho and California must 
come to some agreement. Idaho has 
notified California of the presence of one 
of its parole violators. It is up to the 
two States to work out the solution— 
Job Corps and the Federal Government 
are not a party to the interstate compact. 

It is unfortunate that Messrs. GOODELL 
and um should make such irresponsible 
charges that the Mountain Home case 
indicates to enrollees that the law of the 
jungle pays off and that—and I quote— 
“even officials of the U.S. Government 
countenance assault with a deadly 
weapon.” 

This is not true in this case, nor in 
any other case of law violation in Job 
Corps. 

Messrs. QUIE and GOODELL say the case 
points up two flaws in the program—the 
screening of applicants and the philoso- 
phy of Job Corps administrators. 

The screening of applicants is a diffi- 
cult job and the procedures constantly 
are tightened for the benefit of the youth 
to be served and the program in general. 
The screeners, by and large, are doing a 
good job. 
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The other alleged flaw is the so-called 
soft and confused Job Corps philosophy. 
This is untrue, as many law enforce- 
ment officials can attest. Job Corps of- 
ficials everywhere cooperate fully with 
the law to punish wrongdoers and to 
protect the innocent. As a matter of 
fact, there have been dozens of cases 
where the court has failed to sentence 
a wrongdoer and the Job Corps has been 
more strict—they have discharged such 
youth from the program. 

I would suggest to my colleagues that 
if they really are friends of the program, 
as they profess to be, there is much good 
they can find in the program. 

Instead of listening to the disgruntled 
few who could not fit into the program, 
why do not my colleagues talk to some 
of the hundreds of young men and 
women who have completed their train- 
ing? 

Why do they not talk to some of the 
395 young men and women who have 
graduated from Job Corps and are gain- 
fully employed? 

Why do they not ask questions about 
Job Corps of the 275 young men who 
have left the program to enter the Air 
Force, the Army, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rine Corps—services for which they 
could not qualify before coming to Job 
Corps? 

Why do not my colleagues seek in- 
formation from the 149 young men and 
women who have returned to school— 
10 of them going on to college—and find 
out the truth? 

Why do not Messrs. Quire and Goop- 
ELL talk to the employers who have 
hired Job Corps graduates and find out 
the truth? 

I wish my colleagues who are so free 
and lavish with their criticism of the 
program would visit 1 or more of the 
90 centers now operating, talk with some 
of the 18,000 young men and women in 
these centers, talk with some of the dedi- 
cated center staff who are giving these 
people the tools they need to meet life. 

There will be isolated incidents of 
trouble, there will be youngsters who 
cannot adapt to the program and leave 
it too soon. But for the great majority, 
this is the opportunity of their lifetime— 
and they are taking advantage of it, for 
their benefit and for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

Mr. WHITE said yesterday Idaho was 
proud of its four Job Corps centers—the 
people of the State have every reason to 
be proud of those centers. All of us can 
share that same pride in all the centers 
around the Nation. 

But for objective valuation of the fine 
Job Corps program I refer all of my col- 
leagues, especially those who are clearly 
so tragically uninformed, to the January 
29 issue of Business Week entitled “Out 
of the Job Corps—Into a Job”—and that, 
gentlemen, beautifully sums up what Job 
Corps is all about. 

The article follows: 

Our OF THE JOB CorPs—INTO A JOB 

Running training centers for school drop- 
outs has been a learning process for business, 
as well as for youths it teaches. Results so 
far are encouraging for both. 

O'Neil Leroy Costley is 18 years old, a quiet- 
spoken Negro from Baltimore, who dropped 
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out of high school when he was 16. Despite 
his limited education, he holds a job as a 
reproduction clerk in the Washington, D.C., 
office of Consolidated American Services, Inc. 
His salary is $85 a week, and his superiors 
say he is so bright that he thought of a way 
to speed up their collating process. 

Roger H. sits in a luncheonette on New 
York’s East Side. He is 18, has no place to 
go, nothing to do. He lives with his mother 
and two younger brothers in a two-room flat. 
Sometimes he gets an odd job, but mostly the 
family lives on relief. 

Testing ground 

Both boys attended Job Corps camps, 
O'Neil for 7 months, Roger for 2 weeks be- 
fore he left voluntarily (“I missed my 
friends,” he says). Together, they represent 
two elements in a human balance sheet that 
eventually will decide the fate of one of the 
most experimental and controversial pro- 
grams in President Johnson’s antipoverty 
war. If enough Job Corps enrollees end up 
with steady jobs rather than on city streets, 
the Job Corps will become a permanent fea- 
ture of the Great Society agenda. 

The stakes for the Nation are enormous. 
There are an estimated 1 million jobless 
youngsters between the ages of 16 and 21. 
Each one, if he becomes a member of the 
hard core unemployed, will cost society up- 
wards of $100,000 during his lifetime, plus 
the loss of his productivity. 

I. ECONOMIC STAKE 

Business has its own special stakes in the 
Job Corps: 

With a growing shortage of skilled and 
semiskilled workers—and with the services 
sector of the economy expanding fast—the 
trained youngsters turned out by the Job 
Corps could help fill a vital need. 

A number of big- and middle-sizeq com- 
panies—including IBM, Xerox, ITT, and Lit- 
ton Industries—have put their names and 
resources on the line by operating Job Corps 
camps either as prime or subcontractors, 
These companies expect new and larger con- 
tracts as Government spending in social wel- 
fare areas mushrooms, They are also hoping 
to demonstrate their own special knowhow 
in the biggest growth market of them all— 
education. 

Under attack 


With so much in the balance, it’s not sur- 
prising that the Job Corps—barely a year 
old—is under heavy crossfire. A group of 
professors at Rutgers University, which is 
under contract to advise Federal Electric 
Corp. on the operation of the Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., Job Corps Center, has attacked the whole 
concept of the Corps. Instead of a program 
that takes youngsters out of their home en- 
vironments, the professors prefer on-the-job 
training in the neighborhoods, more stress on 
academic upgrading, more attention to in- 
dividual needs. And they believe that plac- 
ing the centers in the hands of profit- 
oriented business corporations is a mistake. 

At the same time, some observers on Capi- 
tol Hill have spied elements of waste, boon- 
doggling, and inefficiency in the program. 
Senate Minority Leader EVERETT DIRKSEN 
says he will air such charges during congres- 
sional hearings on the poverty program next 
month, 

Undaunted 

Job Corps officials aren't daunted. “This is 
a new and experimental program,” says Dr. 
Lewis Eigen, Associate Director of the Corps. 
“Naturally, we've made some mistakes * * * 
but we can claim solid accomplishments.” 

Among the latter is the record chalked up 
by Job Corps graduates. About 700 young 
men and women have graduated from urban 
and conservation centers in the past 9 months 
(some 400 more will graduate next month). 
Of the 700, about 35 percent were drafted or 
enlisted in the service, and 18 percent re- 
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turned to school. The rest all found jobs, 
and a preliminary survey indicates that about 
90 percent of these are still employed. “We 
really won’t know for a year or two how well 
we've done—but results so far look good,” 
says Eigen. 

To provide a long-run evaluation of the 
Job Corps, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is linking its computers to those of the Social 
Security Administration, and thus keeping 
track of the earnings of every graduate. For 
purposes of comparison, it is also keeping tabs 
on the incomes of a control group of ran- 
domly selected school dropouts who didn’t 
take part in the Job Corps. 

Dropout rate 

There are currently some 17,500 youngsters 
at Job Corps centers around the country. 
The dropout rate among them has been 32 
percent, but an official points out that the 
attrition rate at most colleges is 50 percent, 
“and we pick kids who have failed in school, 
not succeeded.” 

A crucial test for the program came at 
Christmas, when virtually all of the corpsmen 
went home for a 10-day vacation. Some 
critics predicted that half of them wouldn't 
return after the holidays. Better than 95 
percent showed up. 


Crash program 


The Job Corps, blueprinted by Ohio Uni- 
versity President Vernon Alden and a group 
of academic and business advisers, is a crash 
program. The object is to speed up the 
learning process by placing youths from city 
streets and rural depressed areas in a radi- 
cally new environment, free of many of the 
pressures and problems of their home neigh- 
borhoods. Three goals are stressed: voca- 
tional training, academic upgrading, and 
emotional and social reorientation. 

“You can't simply put one of these boys 
in a machine shop, and expect him to learn,” 
says Alden. “You have to change the way 
he thinks and feels, the way he relates to 
others, the way he looks at himself.” 

Job Corps officials say the time to train 
a youth can run anywhere from a few 
months to 2 years, but the average is around 
9 months at a cost of $4,500. 

Of the 88 Job Corps centers around the 
country, 74 are small conservation camps run 
by the Government on Federal land for semi- 
illiterate youths who need to be brought up 
to eighth-grade levels. 

The other 14 are large urban training cen- 
ters—8 for men and 6 for women—that teach 
specific vocational skills. These centers are 
run by a variety of organizations, including 
educational agencies, universities, and busi- 
ness corporations. 

“We deliberately encouraged a number of 
different management arrangements,” says 
Wray Smith, director of urban centers, “be- 
cause no one has a monopoly on answers.” 


II. CORPORATE SCHOOLMARMS 


Based on a preliminary evaluation, officials 
give business high marks both for effort and 
achievement. Smith says that two of the 
three most successful centers are operated by 
companies. This view is echoed by OEO Head 
Sargent Shriver: ‘Business enterprises have 
done an extraordinary good job; they have 
brought to this problem a great national re- 
source.“ 

As though to underline this belief, OEO an- 
nounced last week that Southern Illinois 
University’s contract to operate the center at 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky., will not be renewed, 
and that a private company will be awarded 
the job. 

Big plus 

The plusses Smith sees in having corpora- 
tions operate centers include their ability to 
get needed resources and talent quickly, ex- 
pertise in running a large plant, and, most 
important, tight management control and 
cost effectiveness. Says Smith: “We want to 
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stretch our dollars to serve the maximum 
number of kids.” 

Though each Job Corps contract is nego- 
tiated separately, the general pattern for 
corporations is cost plus a fixed fee, which 
usually comes to about 4.7 percent of cost. 
“This is not exactly a huge profit, but there 
are certain intangible rewards,” says John 
Theobold, head of U.S. Industries’ Educa- 
tional Division, which runs the center at 
Fort Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. Among the 
intangibles is the chance to prove that drop- 
outs are able to learn, and to use U.S. In- 
dustries’ teaching machines and methods in 
the process. 

Other prime contractors operating men’s 
centers are Litton Industries, Federal Elec- 
tric, and Science Research Associates, an IBM 
subsidiary. Companies with prime contracts 
to run women’s centers include Packard- 
Bell Electronics Corp., Burroughs Corp., 
Avco Corp., Westinghouse Air Brake, and 
Basic Systems, Inc., a Xerox subsidiary. In 
addition, Philco Corp. is subcontractor at 
two camps run by universities. Some two 
dozen companies are bidding for contracts, 
including—besides those already involved— 
RCA, Sperry Rand, General Electric, Thiokol 
Chemical, and Raytheon. 


Problems 


A survey of corporations involved in Job 
Corps camps turns up an encouraging pic- 
ture. Almost all admit they have had prob- 
lems, big ones. “It’s been a learning process 
for us as well as the kids,” one man puts it. 
Almost all are tremendously enthusiastic 
about the progress they have made. 

Ernest Lareu, who heads up vocational 
education for Philco’s Tech Rep Division at 
the Tongue Point, Oreg., camp, comments: 
“Sometimes you go home whipped and frus- 
trated. You see the makings of fine men 
whom you just haven't been able to reach. 
Then the next day a kid you had given up 
on suddenly takes the chip off his shoulder 
and you know you've started another one 
toward becoming a good useful citizen.” 

The first problem many companies faced 
was simply getting things rolling. “It’s like 
starting up a chemical plant—only worse,” 
comments one man. More serious has been 
the problem of community relations. Many 
communities resent the location of Job 
Corps centers in their neighborhoods. At 
New Bedford, Mass., where Science Research's 
Rodman Center is located, citizens met to 
complain of disturbances caused by corps- 
men. After the town’s mayor called the 
meeting a “witch hunt,” however, the group 
set up a committee to improve relations with 
the center. At Camp Parks, the heavy op- 
position came from the local John Birch 
Society. 

Postgraduate work 

Officials say corpsmen undergo a transfor- 
mation while at camp. When they arrive, 
they are suspicious, sullen, and aggressive. 
“Some are out to prove how tough they are,” 
says an administrator. “Others are just 
plain scared.” Most of the dropouts leave 
during the first 3 weeks. Those who stay 
begin to make friends and show increasing 
confidence. 

Each youth is allowed to progress at his 
own rate in vocational and academic classes, 
and discipline problems are handled by the 
corpsmen themselves in group sessions, 
“You can't force these kids to do anything, 
it has to come from them.” 

This administrator isn't worried about his 
charges while they are at camp. The big 
question, he feels, is what happens when 
they leave—‘“will there be jobs for all of 
them, will someone help them adjust?” The 
Job Corps replies that it has 13,000 job list- 
ings on file now, and it is working on plans 
to make sure that each youngster is not only 
employed, but helped with any social or per- 
sonal problems he faces. 
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AN EDITORIAL ON THE TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body a  thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
for February 5. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 5, 1966] 

THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings on administration policies in South 
Vietnam ought to clarify opposing views 
and might even help in reconciling some 
differences on foreign policy. It is to be 
hoped that the committee’s witnesses will 
grapple with the fundamentals in a way 
that the Congress did in 1947 when the 
country embarked upon the policies we have 
followed ever since. 

The Truman doctrine was recognized in 
1947 as a historic declaration. The Presi- 
dent in his March 12 message to Congress 
said bluntly: “I believe that it must be the 
policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subju- 
gation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.“ The Congress and the country 
agreed with him and American aid was sent 
to Greece to back up the British in resisting 
the first of the wars of “national liberation” 
that have been a unique military and diplo- 
matic phenomenon of our times. That re- 
sistance proved to be brilliantly successful 
and Greece and the Mediterranean were 
saved for the West. Since 1947 the pursuit 
of the policy then enunciated has led us 
into diplomatic and military confrontations 
around the globe—notably in Lebanon, the 
Congo, the Philippines, in Latin American 
countries, in Vietnam and in the Suez crisis. 
If there is any constant thread in our for- 
eign relations it is the resistance to “subju- 
gation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” It has not been universally di- 
rected against Communists as such—it has 
been applied, with pain and reluctance, 
against the policies of even our best friends 
as it was at Suez. 

We can see the wars and diplomatic con- 
frontations the Truman doctrine has in- 
volved us in; but we cannot see the aggres- 
sions that we have not had to check because 
of knowledge in the world of the existence 
of the Truman doctrine. In the current de- 
bate on that doctrine—and that is what any 
meaningful debate will be about—the wars 
that have not happened ought to be remem- 
bered, as well as the trials that have afflicted 
us 


At the time the doctrine was embraced, it 
did not go unchallenged. Many Senators 
pointed out then that it might eventually 
involve us around the world—even in China 
as the late Senator Arthur Capper, for one, 
pointed out. And Walter Lippmann attacked 
the policy both in its application to Greece 
and in its world-wide implications. He de- 
scribed it as a vague global policy which 
sounds like a tocsin of an ideological crusade 
that has no limits.” And he deplored “en- 
tangling ourselves as partisans in a Greek 
civil war.” The criticism was useful, for it 
resulted in a cautious and restained applica- 
tion of the doctrine generally. And the 
critics were prophetic in seeing the far- 
reaching consequences of this policy. 
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The truth is that the Truman doctrine, 
like so many of the spunky President’s utter- 
ances, came close to putting the national im- 
pulse into a single sentence. It reflected 
what Walter Lippmann had said in 1944 
about the continuing and profound interest 
of Americans in conditions everywhere in the 
world. Lippmann called it “this persistent 
evangel of Americanism.” And he thought 
it reflected “the fact that no nation, and 
certainly not this Nation, can endure in a 
politically alien and morally hostile environ- 
ment; and the profound and abiding truth 
that a people which does not advance its 
faith has already begun to abandon it.” 
President Truman’s March speech and Mr. 
Lippmann’s global eloquence faithfully mir- 
ror the impulses of our countrymen. But at 
the same time, on alternate occasions and 
off days, this expansive inclination has been 
matched by caution and restraint and a sense 
of our limitations. Lippmann, in discussing 
“U.S. War Aims” in 1944, expressed a wide- 
spread anxiety about the reach of American 
or Western power in Asia. “We must take it 
as decided,” he said, “that the tutelage of 
the Western empires in Asia is coming to its 
predestined end.” And that was and is an 
authentic reflection of American judgment. 

So the two impulses meet now in Vietnam 
and will manifest themselves in their curious 
contradictory way in the Senate hearings, no 
doubt. If the Senators are to have a fair 
chance of reconciling this dichotomy, they 
must remember that in application the Tru- 
man doctrine turned out to be a peace-mak- 
ing and not a war-making doctrine. Even in 
Greece, the object was to secure the freedom 
of Greece—not to produce a confrontation 
between the Soviet Union and the West. 
The trick then was to save Greece without 
having a war with the Soviet Union. And it 
was accomplished. The aim now ought to be 
to save South Vietnam without having a war 
with China. This is essentially the policy 
the administration is pursuing. It is the 
policy that the Senators will be examining. 
It is the Truman doctrine enunciated in 
March 1947—a doctrine that not all Ameri- 
cans have caught up with yet—nearly 20 
years later. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FREEMAN 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
his trip to Vietnam, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman was scheduled 
to address the 20th annual convention 
of the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts in my home city of 
New Orleans, La. In his absence, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture John A. Schnitt- 
ker delivered this fine address for Mr. 
Freeman. 

Secretary Freeman gives due credit to 
the fine contributions over the past 20 
years of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. He particularly 
commends my old friend and an able 
leader in this vital field, Mr. Marion 
Monk of Batchelor, La., who served 
faithfully and well as president of the 
national association for a long time. 
Secretary Freeman offers his personal 
salute and that of the Department of 
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Agriculture to the fine work done by 
Marion Monk at the helm of the national 
association. I am pleased to join him 
in this most deserved tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
to my fellow colleagues in the Congress 
this splendid address by Secretary Free- 
man, who outlines the great progress 
made for our farmers in the past 5 
years and calls on the members of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts to work to revitalize rural 
America so that millions of our citizens 
will remain on the farms, and in the 
countryside, for the long-range benefit 
of our country. 

The text of the speech, delivered on 
February 8, 1966, in New Orleans, La., 
follows: 


(Note.—This speech was prepared for de- 
livery by Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman to the 20th annual convention of 
the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts in New Orleans, La., February 
8, 1966. The President on February 4 re- 
quested the Secretary to accompany him to 
the conference on Vietnam at Pearl Harbor. 
Under Secretary John A. Schnittker will 
deliver the speech.) 

Four years ago, when I was your guest in 
Philadelphia, I said this: “We are on the 
threshold of a new era in the management 
of our resources—of land and water, forest 
and wildlife—and our people, who are the 
most important resource of all, are going to 
gain in the process.“ 

And then, after exploring with you new 
and broadened avenues to resource develop- 
ment and use, I raised the challenge of a 
revised Memorandum of Understanding that 
would provide a wider yet more flexible base 
for the working relationships between the 
Districts which make up this Association, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Much has happened since then. We have 
learned a lot; we have done a lot. But there 
is much more to be done that we knew as 
recently as 4 years ago. I want to talk 
with you about that. I would like to chal- 
lenge you as you so frequently challenge me. 

Truly, there is a great, exciting and im- 
portant job to be done in and for rural 
America. And it cannot be accomplished 
without you. 

You—the men and women who had this 
great National Association of Local Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts—have the ca- 
pacity to literally remake the face of this 
Nation so the countryside blooms with both 
flowers and people—so that people may move 
not just from countryside to big city—but 
in the opposite direction. 

Yes indeed, there is much to be done. You 
can do it. Your Government can help you 
do it. Let me tell you what I mean. 

This is your 20th annual convention. 
There is another 20th anniversary associated 
with February of 1966. I believe there is a 
relationship between the two that goes be- 
yond a mere coincidence of dates. 

This month marks the 20th anniversary 
of the signing of what A. A. Berle has de- 
scribed as “a basic provision in the constitu- 
tional law of the American economic re- 
public,” the Employment Act of 1946. 

In a declaration unchanged over two dec- 
ades, this legislation says that “it shall be 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practical 
means to coordinate and utilize all its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining—in a manner cal- 
culated to foster and promote free competi- 
tive enterprise and the general welfare— 
conditions under which there will be offered 
useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing and 
seeking to work and to promote maximum 
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employment, 
power.” 

Twenty years ago this month, when he 
signed the bill, President Truman said: 
“Occasionally, as we pour through the pages 
of history, we are struck by the fact that 
some incident, little noted at the time, pro- 
foundly affects the whole subsequent course 
of events. I venture the prediction that his- 
tory some day will so record the enactment 
of the Employment Act of 1946.” 

If history started to record the changes in 
employment, production and purchasing 
power over just the last half-dozen years, 
the record would show that: 

There will be more people in civilian em- 
ployment in the United States this year 
than ever before—74 million of us. This is 
a gain of 7.3 million—11 percent—over the 
employment level of 1960. 

The gross national product will climb to 
$722 billion—a rise of 43 percent since the 
first year of the decade of the 1960's. 

Profits of corporations before taxes will 
amount to $80 billion—a jump of more than 
60 percent over the $49.7 billion of 1960. 

The incomes of Americans this year will 
reach $567 billion, a gain of $166 billion— 
more than 40 percent over 1960—and per- 
sonal and business spending in 1966 will 
reach $575 billion. That’s $170.8 billion, 42 
percent more than the 1960 total. 

So vast is the American economy of today, 
the Government’s debt is smaller in relation 
to its total output of goods and services than 
at any time after the start of World War II. 
The debt total is equal to less than 45 per- 
cent of the Nation’s output for 1 year, as 
compared to 133 percent 20 years ago. 

Nowhere else on earth, at any time in his- 
tory, has our economic growth rate been 
matched. One year’s increase in our gross 
national product exceeds the total annual 
output of all but seven of the other countries 
of the world. 

U.S. News & World Report of February 7 
says a continuation of this growth rate into 
1973—just 7 years ahead—would push the 
size of the U.S. economy beyond the trillion- 
dollar level. 

All of this didn't just happen. And while 
there have been many factors contributing 
to the longest period of uninterrupted eco- 
nomic growth in our history, the most im- 
portant is the imaginative new fiscal and tax 
policy that has been carried out by your 
National Government since 1960. 

When the Full Employment Act was being 
debated 20 years ago, who dared to imagine 
that within two decades our private enter- 
prise system—with resources added by Gov- 
ernment when needed—would bring us to the 
doorway of a trillion-dollar economy? I 
doubt if anyone did, although President 
Truman tossed a hint in that direction. 

But, 20 years ago—in the first convention 
of the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts—who dared imagine that in 
1966 we would be well on the way to adapt- 
ing the full employment guideline to natural 
resources as well as the economy? 

Who thought then that recreation could 
become a crop more valuable to many a 
landowner and consumer than corn, that a 
golf course or lake could serve a community 
better than a field of cotton? 

Who thought then that the resources of 
rural America could be shaped to make an 
excellent home for industry and business as 
bkan qa support an ever-improving agricul- 
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production and purchasing 


Who thought then that districts would be 
considering today a series of proposals to 
apply their skills in conservation planning 
and practices to the broad range of natural 
resource uses essential to community devel- 
opment? Thus we come closer to a true 
understanding of conservation. When wise 
use of natural resources is combined with the 
programs of health and education to im- 
prove human resources, we see more clearly 
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that conservation is concerned not with 
nature alone but with the total relation be- 
tween man and the world around him. The 
objective is to raise the quality of life and 
to give it new dimension. 

If we have the will we can be well on the 
way to reaching maximum multiple-utiliza- 
tion of the great resources of rural America 
by the time we reach a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy. 

The record of resource conservation-de- 
velopment-use of the last half dozen years 
can be favorably compared to the economic 
growth record. Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts have had either leadership or sup- 
porting roles in most of it. We must now 
make sure that the record of the next 5 
years is just as good. 

As we look to the future, it is appropriate 
to take a quick look at the record we have 
built together since the start of this decade. 
I review it here not with any sense of 
finality, but rather as a dramatic example 
of what we can do, and as a challenge to do 
more, and to do it better, in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Our family farm agriculture is stronger 
than in 1960, in numbers of farms with ade- 
quate resources, in productivity, in earning 
opportunity, in ability to feed our own people 
well and to contribute to the growth of 
agricultural productivity in the developing 
nations which want our help. 

Private landowners and operators cooperat- 
ing with districts—your clients and cowork- 
ers—number 150,000 more than they did as 
recently as 1960. 

With your sponsorship a new and larger 
program for conservation and development 
was launched under the name of resource 
conservation and development projects—10 
in 1964, 10 more in 1965, another 5 in 1966. 
In these areas about 500 identifiable project 
measures are now underway. Experience has 
already taught us the Nation can benefit from 
more of such programs. 

Since 1960 more than 400 small watershed 
projects have been authorized for operations. 
Upstream projects in 30 States include 88 
recreational developments designed to serve 
5 million people a year. Sixty more such rec- 
reation developments are now in the ad- 
vanced planning stages. These are real mul- 
tiple-use projects, husbanding water for com- 
munity distribution systems, for industry 
and for recreation, as well as for erosion con- 
trol, flood prevention, and irrigation. 

A half-million rural people who didn’t have 
fresh, pure water piped into their homes in 
1960 have it now through technical and fi- 
nancial assistance made available to their 
communities by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Efforts to combine your own and Federal 
resources with those of individuals and com- 
munities in new development programs are 
expanding rapidly. 

This year we expect as many as 500 re- 
quests from planning commissions, zoning 
boards, conservation commissions, and other 
public bodies for assistance in comprehensive 
land use planning. 

We anticipate processing 200 new water- 
shed development applications, starting 
planning operations on 95 new projects, ap- 
proving a hundred projects for operations, 
and launching at least 70 new construction 
projects. 

Indications are that during the coming 
year we'll assist between 150 and 200 com- 
munities in the development of recreation 
facilities which will eventually serve more 
than a hundred thousand men, women, and 
children. 

Soil and water conservation districts, and 
resource conservation and development 
projects, will share in the services of more 
than a hundred recreation specialists being 
added to the Soil Conservation Service staff. 

The Department of Agriculture also is 
beefing up its “outreach” arm—the Rural 
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Community Development Service—to help 
rural people gain better access to the broad 
range of education, cultural, health, and 
other community services and programs 
which are available from their Government. 
We have established RCDS offices in 12 States, 
and by the end of 1966 we anticipate having 
full-time directors in a dozen more to help 
put all Federal technical and financial re- 
sources at the disposal of people in rural 
communities. 

Along with accelerating the traditional 
programs made available to private land- 
owners and farm operators for resource de- 
velopment and recreation projects, we are 
this year providing new tools—including the 
cropland adjustment program. Through the 
crop adjustment program, local governments 
can get help in acquiring land for park and 
recreation use. Farmers are finding in it 
increased incentives for permitting public 
access to their lands for hunting, fishing, 
hiking and trapping. 

The cropland adjustment program, which 
you helped bring into being, may prove to be 
one of the most important conservation in- 
struments the Nation has ever known. Now 
it is important that you give leadership so it 
accomplishes its purpose in every rural com- 
munity in America. 

The newest, and one of the most promis- 
ing, tools in the rural development kit is now 
before the Congress. This legislative pro- 
posal is the community development dis- 
trict bill. 

I would like to discuss it in the light of 
some of the conclusions reached in your 
study committee’s report on the future of 
districts—a report which I found candid, 
provocative, challenging, and constructive. 
Your study committee did a fine job, and 
this organization is better fitted to face the 
problems and potentials of the future be- 
cause it has this excellent blueprint. 

Let me quote four points from the report: 

1. “America’s political and social philos- 
ophy demands that the avenue down which 
responsible effort is directed must be broad 
in order to allow for experimentation, di- 
versity, and freedom. But there must be an 
avenue if we are to get where we wish to go. 

2. “Local citizens must participate in re- 
source planning and development in order 
to enlighten themselves about resource prob- 
lems and to exercise their rights in a demo- 
cratic society. This is the greatest require- 
ment of all as we look to resources and our 
future. 

3. “The interests of resource users are 
sharing attention with the interests of re- 
source owners. 

4. “Important changes will be needed in 
our political and social ‘machinery’ to in- 
sure the proper conservation, utilization, and 
development of our natural resources in the 
years ahead. The organizational machinery 
must accomplish four purposes: Factfind- 
ing and interpretation, planning, coordina- 
tion, and action.” 

The proposed community development 
districts are designed to: 

1. Broaden the avenue for opportunity 
development in rural America. 

2. Increase the participation of rural peo- 
ple in resource planning and development. 

3. Better adapt our political and social 
machinery to more comprehensive and effi- 
cient factfinding and interpretation, plan- 
ning, coordination, and action. 

Perhaps the President had the report on 
the future districts in mind when he pre- 
pared his community development district 
message. Certainly the conclusions reached 
in the report and the principles contained in 
the message are solidly consistent. 

President Johnson, in his message to the 
Congress accompanying the proposed legisla- 
tion, put it this way: 

He said that even with the help of the 
great new programs provided by the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, and in prior years, “too 
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few rural communities are able to marshal 
sufficient physical, human, and financial re- 
sources to achieve a satisfactory level of social 
and economic development . 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, for every 
small hamlet to offer its own complete set 
of public services. Nor is it economical for 
the small city to try to achieve metropolitan 
standards of service, opportunity, and cul- 
ture, without relation to its rural environs. 

“The related interests of each—the small 
city and its rural neighbors—need to be 
taken into account in planning for the pub- 
lic services and economic development of the 
wider community. In this way the benefits 
of creative federalism can be brought to our 
rural citizens. 

“The base exists for such coordinated 
planning,” the President continued in the 
message. 

“New communities are coming into being— 
stimulated by advanced means of travel and 
communications. Because of these it is pos- 
sible to extend to people in the outlying 
rural areas a richer variety of public services, 
and of economic and cultural opportunities, 

“By combining resources and efforts in 
these larger and more functional groupings, 
rural and urban communities—comprising 
a population base large enough to support a 
full range of efficient and high-quality pub- 
lic services and facilities—can achieve the 
conditions necessary for economic and social 
advance.” 

The President explained that boundaries 
of the proposed community development dis- 
tricts will correspond to the normal com- 
muting or trading patterns of rural and city 
residents. The proposed legislation provides 
that while the Secretary of Agriculture may 
designate a district, he can do so only after 
an area has been so delineated by a State's 
Governor or legislature or an authorized 
State agency. 

The expanded public service opportunities 
provided for soil conservation district lead- 
ers in this enlarged grassroots planning 
process are apparent throughout the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

Planning and soil conservation districts, 
like love and marriage, have always gone to- 
gether. 

The individual farm plan was the start, 
and is still deep in the heart of conservation 
and resource development on private lands. 

From the individual farm plan you moved 
into planning the watershed, into multidis- 
trict planning, and—by invitation—into 
some phases of urban planning. You know 
the benefits of planning. 

President Johnson cited these benefits 
from coordinated planning for rural develop- 
ment: 

“It can stimulate economic growth. 

“It can provide the economies of efficient 
public services—which attract business and 
industry. 

“It can insure that programs will com- 
prise a logical and comprehensive effort to 
solve the community’s interrelated problems 
at minimum cost. 

“It can bring us closer to achievement of 
a more beautiful, more livable rural Amer- 
lea. An increasing combination of local, 
State, and Federal resources is already be- 

to transform the countryside, mak- 
ing multiple uses possible—for production, 
for outdoor recreation, and for the res- 
toration of natural beauty. Planning can 
help make this beneficence a part of the lives 
of millions of urban Americans.” 

Let me call your attention to one more 
significant phase of the President’s concept 
of community development districts that is 
completely consistent with your program and 
purpose. 

“Planning activities for the district will 
be performed under the direction of rep- 
resentatives selected by each of the partici- 
paring county or municipal governments 
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“Our p is not to supplant present 
efforts of local, State of Federal Govern- 
ments—but to supplement them; not to for- 
sake the small community, but to help it 
avoid underrepresentation in decisions that 
affects its life,” 

In other words, this suggested addition to 
rural development tools has its roots in the 
electorate, is responsive to it. This tool does 
not rebuild or superimpose, it coordinates. 

But first of all it must be passed by Con- 
gress. And then it must be put to work by 
local people if it is to spark the rural prog- 
ress we need. That's where you come in. 

I hope you will study this proposal care- 
fully and, before this convention adjourns, 
resolve to help bring this new conservation 
and development tool into law and into use. 

The Bible questions the advisability of 
gaining the world and losing one’s soul. 

We can well question the advisability of 
achieving a trillion-dollar economy if we get 
it at the cost of increased pollution of air 
and water, increased pollution of the social 
and cultural lives of human beings resulting 
from piling up too many of them in too 
few cities, increased congestion in every- 
thing from traffic to kindergarten classrooms. 

For the well-being of the whole of the 
Nation—urban and rural—the greatest con- 
tribution that rural leadership can make to 
our generation is to make it possible for 
people to live rich and rewarding lives where 
the space is, on the countryside. 

That space must, of course, be equipped 
with adequate educational and health serv- 
ices, water distribution and sanitation sys- 
tems, facilities for job training, social services 
and it must be marked by more industries, 
more businesses, more service institutions— 
because to live successfully in rural America, 
men and women must be able to work there. 

Perhaps the fastest way to describe our 
task is that of rebuilding the gates of rural 
America so they open in as well as out. 

This you can do. And the doing is filled 
with excitement and challenge. 

Tomorrow you will elect a president to 
succeed Marion Monk, who has served all the 
time your bylaws allow in that office. 

I want to place into the record of this con- 
vention, and into the history of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, my 
own appreciation—and that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—to President Monk. 

The Department of Agriculture has come 
to accept integrity, vision, and quality as 
standard equipment in your association's 
leadership. We look forward to a continued 
sharing of responsibilities and objectives 
with you through your new President, and 
through all who have leadership roles at 
National, State, and community levels. 

I ask, respectfully and confidently, for your 
continued cooperation as we tackle the great 
and worthwhile task of reducing traffic 
through rural America’s out gate, and widen- 
ing the one marked in. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler, one of 
our Nation’s most dedicated public serv- 
ants, testified last week before the House- 
Senate Joint Economic Committee on the 
state of the Nation’s economy and the 
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measures which our National Govern- 
ment proposes to halt any inflationary 
pressures in our economy and to con- 
tinue the tremendous growth and pros- 
perity which business, industry, and the 
individual American are enjoying today. 

In a splendid manner, Mr. Fowler out- 
lined those actions which already have 
been taken, those which go into effect 
this year and those which the President 
proposed in his budget message and his 
economic message to the Congress. 

The unprecedented development and 
prosperity which our country is realizing 
today, and which it has achieved over the 
past 5 years is due in no small measure 
to the increased cooperation by our Na- 
tional Government, and our State and 
local governments, in working more 
closely with business and labor for the 
greater benefit of all Americans. 

I am happy and proud to congratulate 
Mr. Fowler for his fine presentation, 
and to commend his excellent testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee to 
my colleagues in the Congress. The text 
of his testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BE- 
FORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, FEB- 
RUARY 3, 1966 


During these hearings members of the com- 
mittee have expressed their concern about the 
threat of inflation. The administration 
shares that concern. Its actions on the Gov- 
ernment employee pay raise in August, the 
steel settlement in September, and the alu- 
minum, copper, and steel price situations this 
past fall, as well as its current budget, bear 
witness to this concern. 

There are those who propose that the ad- 
ministration come forward now with a pro- 
gram to enforce much harsher restraints on 
the economy than those now in effect or 
proposed in the President’s budget. The 
administration disagrees with the premise 
that more needs to be done now. However, 
it welcomes the putting forward of any spe- 
cific proposals since they may add to the 
range of contingency planning in which it 
itself is engaged. Indeed, it suggests that 
the House Ways and Means Committee or this 
Joint Committee study, review, and recom- 
mend the type of tax increases which would 
be most suitable if inflationary pressures 
require additional fiscal action. 

First, let us be very clear as to the position 
of the administration in the uncertainties 
that the situation in Vietnam makes ines- 
capable. The President has given to the 
Congress an unqualified commitment that 
“should unforeseen inflationary pressures de- 
velop, I will propose such fiscal actions as are 
appropriate to maintain economic stability.“ 
He has pointed out that “the extent of the 
fiscal or monetary restraint that will be 
needed to avoid inflationary pressures will de- 
pend directly on the restraint and moderation 
exercised by those who have power over wages 
and prices.” This is our answer to those who 
ask, Will the Government go for tax in- 
creases later this year?’’ 

Second, the administration does not believe 
it is wise to impose measures of restraint on 
the economy in addition to those in effect or 
proposed in the President's Budget and Eco- 
nomic Report unless or until the “unfore- 
seen inflationary pressures” develop. 

We have seen too many expansions turned 
into recessions by slamming down too hard 
on the brakes. We have seen too much 
unemployment and underemployment too 
long to cut back drastically and unneces- 
sarily on private demand to provide purpose- 
fully an idle reserve of manpower and 
capacity. We advocate a course of modera- 
tion and balance in dealing with any danger 
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of economic excess as we have advocated 
moderation and balance in curing economic 
deficiency. 

The national economic objectives as set 
forth in the Employment Act of 1946, under 
which this committee functions, provide 
that “it is the continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practicable means * * * for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining, in a man- 
ner capable to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise and the general welfare, 
conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

This administration includes price stabil- 
ity as a goal to be sought along with these 
more particularized objectives of full em- 
ployment and a healthy iate of growth. It 
believes that there is a fundamental com- 
patibility of these three objectives and that 
in seeking one of them it is unwise to 
sacrifice the others. If one objective, such 
as price stability or full employment, is 
sought with the utmost rigor without con- 
cern for the others, this is not wise national 
policy. 

Of course, from time to time very special 
situations may force one economic objective 
to move ahead of the others. It is quite 
conceivable that the threat of an inflation 
of such size or duration might cause stabili- 
zation of the price level to be given top 
priority. These black and white situations 
seldom occur. The more usual task is to 
seek price stability, growth, and high em- 
ployment simultaneously and in a reason- 
able degree. The challenge today is to find 
the mix of monetary, credit, and fiscal meas- 
ures best designed to achieve all these 
objectives, recognizing that public policies 
will not be adequate if some groups who 
enjoy and exercise substantial market power 
choose to push up or maintain prices or 
wages at unwarranted levels. 

Against this background let us look at 
the present situation objectively and care- 
fully with a concern that we press toward 
all these goals rather than become preoccu- 
pied with a single one. In this calendar 
year 1966 restraints which did not character- 
ize 1965 have already been imposed upon the 
economy. Beginning in January an extra $6 
billion a year in social security and medi- 
care taxes is being withdrawn from private 
purchasing power to flow into the trust 
funds. This was not true of December 1965, 
or November, or October. 

In December 1965 the Federal Reserve 
Board announced two actions designed, in 
its words, “to dampen mounting demands 
of banks for still further credit extensions 
that might add to inflationary pressures.” 
The full effect of these actions, which take 
a considerable period of time to be felt, is 
yet to be ascertained. 

The new tax proposals recommended by 
the President, if adopted by March 15 as he 
urged, would withdraw from private pur- 
chasing power an additional $2.9 billion 
during calendar 1966. 

The shift in the budgetary situation from 
substantial deficits in fiscal 1966, brought 
on by the response to the challenge of Viet- 
nam, to surpluses or minor deficits in the 
administrative, cash and national income 
account budgets has been made possible 
by expenditure reductions coupled with the 
new tax proposals. 

Coming on stream in 1966 are vast quan- 
tities of new industrial capacity which are 
the fruits of investment made in recent 
years. Coming into the labor force are a 
million and one-half additional new entrants 
from the younger age group and, in addition, 
many hundreds of thousands are being given 
the benefit of manpower training to better 
equip them to fill the needs of the labor 
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market. And, of course, the dwindling rate 
of unemployment is stimulating renewed 
effort in the private sector to train and 
better utilize the available labor force. 

Given all these new factors the wise course 
of balance and moderation in pursuing con- 
tinued growth, a higher rate of employment 
and relative price stability would seem to call 
for determining how the economy reacts to 
this new mix of relatively moderate restraints 
before adopting without apparent present 
reason the far harsher measures—presum- 
ably increased tax rates, direct price and 
wage controls, and much tighter monetary 
restraint. 

We meet today in economic circumstances 
of rather different complexion from those 
of a year ago or any of the past several years. 
At home our work force, more productive 
than ever, is also more fully employed than 
at any time in nearly a decade. Adding to 
the increasing demands of our own people 
for more of the fruits of our highly produc- 
tive economy, is our firm commitment to the 
defense of freedom of Vietnam, which places 
a high-priority claim on our human and 
material resources. Rather than stimulate 
the economy further, it is now the broad 
task of Government economic policy to take 
in some sail. We have become more con- 
cerned with economic overheating than with 
the shortfalls of demand that marked most 
recent years. 

Our international economic position has 
taken a decided turn for the better—and we 
expect that it will do still better in this cur- 
rent year. Yet here, too, our progress in 
meeting older problems has tended to un- 
cover new ones—in this case the need to 
move ahead with improved machinery to 
cope with the international financial prob- 
lems we will face in the future, 


ECONOMIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 1965 


With the President’s Economic Report 
now before you, there is no need to recount 
in detail the economic accomplishments of 
1965. A few highlights will serve to make 
the point. In this fifth full year of business 
expansion, real output gained 5½ percent. 
During the year, industrial production 
climbed 7.4 percent, about 2.5 million more 
workers found employment, and the unem- 
ployment rate fell from 5 percent at the end 
of 1964 to just 4.1 percent of the civilian 
labor force at the end of 1965. Im early 
1961, when the current economic upswing 
was just getting underway, the unemploy- 
ment rate reached a high of about 7 percent. 

No stronger witness is needed to the suc- 
cess of earlier policies. The stimulus of 
carefully planned reductions in tax rates, 
working in tandem with a moderately ex- 
pansive monetary policy, and blended with 
a range of Government programs addressed 
to more specific economic problems, has 
helped produce a 5-year economic rise of 
enormous scope. Our real growth rate dur- 
ing the expansion from early 1961 through 
1965, 5½ percent annually, can stand 
proudly beside the record turned in by other 
industrial countries. And it far overshadows 
our own frustratingly slow growth during 
the recession-pocked 1950's, 

Yet the very success of earlier policies has 
brought into range a different set of prob- 
lems and hence of near-term policy objec- 
tives. On the whole, our long economic 
expansion has been remarkably free of price 
increases, but in the past year there has been 
greater upward pressure—understandable in 
light of our own closer approach to capacity 
operations and full employment—but never- 
theless most unwelcome. 

Amidst all our progress toward greater 
economic well-being, however, there remains 
a residue of older problems—ameliorated, 
but not solved, by gains in the economy at 
large. Unemployment among nonwhites, for 
example, has declined but remains about 
double the rate for whites, and is surely too 
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high. Too many pockets of poverty remain; 
perhaps their number and extent are less 
than before, but their very existence is the 
more glaring in view of the general economic 
advance. And even among the employed, 
and among the many who are above the 
poverty threshold, there is much more they 
can contribute and gain in the framework of 
a healthy expanding economy. 
FISCAL POLICY—A TURNING POINT 


It is the overall economic picture to which 
general Government financial policy must be 
addressed, however, and that picture is 
clearly changed. The key factor calling for 
a different policy approach is our commit- 
ment in Vietnam—but I would emphasize 
that we had a very solid economic upswing 
in progress well before the buildup in our 
Vietnam effort that started this fall. It was 
an upswing that resoundingly demonstrated 
the logic of the reductions in tax rates of the 
last few years. 

In this current fiscal year, for example, 
our income tax—even with its lower rates— 
will bring in substantially higher revenues 
than ever before because of the higher in- 
come base. The investment tax credit en- 
acted in 1962 and improved in 1964, and the 
steps taken in 1962 and 1965 to liberalize 
depreciation have also borne fruit, stimulat- 
ing a level of investment that not only con- 
tributed to overall economic activity and 
productivity, but also added to our produc- 
tive capacity, so that our economy could 
expand without generating excessive infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Industrial capacity is being more fully 
utilized than at any time in the past decade, 
but overall, we have the potential to meet 
both our commitments in Vietnam and our 
economic demands at home. I am convinced 
that the fiscal measures of the last few years 
to encourage investment deserve a good share 
of the credit for this. 

Taken together, the stimulative effect of 
tax reductions on the economy has been such 
that tax revenues in the current fiscal year, 
apart from the effect of our new recommen- 
dations are estimated to be $21 billion more 
than in fiscal year 1961, despite tax rate 
reductions that have cut the burden of taxes 
by some $20 billion at this year's income 
levels—more than twice the revenue increase 
in the preceding 5 years when there were no 
substantial tax reductions, 

Now, however, with the economy already 
moving in high gear and our Vietnam com- 
mitment superimposed on robust private de- 
mands, there is a clear need for a shift away 
from the stimulative policies of the past few 

An obvious first step is that addi- 
tional fiscal dividends in the form of tax 
cuts must be put off for the time being. 
This was already apparent several months 
ago, before our new budget for fiscal 1967 
began to take solid shape. 

Moreover, in mapping out that new budget, 
and modifying our posture for the balance of 
fiscal 1966, it is clearly not sufficient merely 
to come up with a 1967 deficit that is no 
greater than that of 1966. With private de- 
mands running stronger, the flexible exer- 
cise of sound fiscal policy means that the 
Government's posture should be more re- 
straining. 

This is precisely what underlies the Presi- 
dent's request for an acceleration of reve- 
nues in the balance of this fiscal year and 
fiscal 1967. The principle behind this tax 
program is to take actions that can be put 
in effect quickly and that do not make basic 
changes in tax programs already enacted. 
For corporations and individuals there is no 
change at all in final tax liabilities, but only 
@ speedup in the payment of taxes against 
the currently accruing liabilities. 

The proposed 2-year postponement in cer- 
tain excise tax reductions which Congress 
had previously scheduled for graduated re- 
duction follows through on the standard 
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adopted by the Congress to govern these 
excise taxes—that their reduction be sched- 
uled so as to be of particular benefit to the 
economy as they take effect. Their reduc- 
tion now would be stimulative when stimulus 
is not needed; their reduction later will come 

“a time when it is more likely that stimulus 
would be welcome or appropriate. 

Altogether, these tax measures will be 
withdrawing an extra $2.9 billion in cash 
payments during calendar 1966. Coupled 
with the most rigorous pruning of expendi- 
ture plans consistent with meeting our ur- 
gent commitments abroad and at home, if 
enacted promptly they will substantially 
lower a budget deficit in fiscal 1966 and lead 
to a budget deficit of just $1.8 billion in 
fiscal 1967. On a cash basis, the proposed 
budget would produce a surplus of $500 
million, while on a national income basis 
there would be a deficit of about $500 mil- 
lion. 

The estimated deficits for fiscal 1966 are: 
administrative, $6.4 billion; cash, $6.9 bil- 
lion; and national income, $2.2 billion—not 
far from the averages during the current 
expansion. But now with the need to shift 
in the direction of fiscal restraint, the ad- 
ministrative deficit will be reduced by about 
84½ billion during fiscal 1967 and the cash 
and national income budgets will be com- 
ing into approximate balance over the same 

riod, 


Some critics have called our tax proposals 
one-shot remedies. Indeed they are. None 
of us knows the duration and extent of our 
commitment to the defense of freedom in 
Vietnam. We earnestly hope that our ob- 
jective can be achieved quickly. In that 
case, Our one-shot measures are quite ap- 
propriate. But if it turns out that our needs 
in Vietnam are of longer duration, then the 
meeting of that commitment will take first 
claim on the fiscal dividends deriving from 
an expanding tax base in fiscal year 1968. 
And if our Vietnam needs are greater in 
magnitude than is currently contemplated, 
or should unforeseen inflationary pressures 
develop, then further fiscal measures will be 
requested. 

This is the course of maximum flexibility— 
requesting some moderately restraining 
measures, appropriate to the tasks at hand, 
and that can be put into effect quickly, while 
standing alert to ask for whatever further 
actions might be needed as circumstances 
unfold. 


HARMONIZING FINANCIAL POLICIES 


Developments in the credit markets during 
1965 reflected stronger demands from a va- 
riety of sources, centered in the private econ- 
omy, while the central bank followed a some- 
what less accommodative policy. Thus, 
while we had record flows of funds through 
the markets, in support of the record level 
of economic activity, these funds moved at 
higher rates of interest. 

For short-term interest rates the rise dur- 
ing 1965 represented a continuation of the 
upward trend that has proceeded over the 
last several years from the low point in the 
1960-61 recession. For longer term rates, the 
rise after mid-1965 was the first significant 
upturn in the extended period of business 
expansion that began in 1961. Through most 
of this period, long rates were little changed 
despite rising demands for long-term money, 
because ample savings flows were augmented 
by the enormous efficiency of our financial 
institutions in placing relatively short-term 
deposits in long-term employment. The 
higher long rates of the past year emerged as 
demands for long-term credit accelerated 
further. 

Against the background of less receptive 
credit markets, Treasury debt management 
in the past year faced a difficult task even 
though the Treasury’s net cash borro 
were relatively modest; indeed, with the Fed- 
eral Reserve and Government investment ac- 
counts adding significantly to their holdings 
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of Treasury debt there was actually a decline 
in the volume of Federal debt in the hands 
of the public during calendar year 1965. 

As the year progressed, the prodigious 
value of earlier advance refunding operations 
was increasingly apparent. Those opera- 
tions, including one completed very success- 
fully in January 1965, lightened the task that 
remained to be accomplished later in the 
year, and built up a reserve that we could 
draw on in subsequent debt operations. 
That cushion cannot be drawn on indefinite- 
ly, however, and in our current refunding we 
are taking advantage of an opportunity to 
lighten the refinancing tasks awaiting us 
next spring and summer. 

We see our savings bond program as an- 
other area of prime importance to debt man- 
agement. A higher rate on these savings, 
and a planned invigoration of the savings 
bond sales program, is expected to play a sig- 
nificant part in achieving our overall eco- 
nomic objectives in 1966. Indeed, in addi- 
tion to the higher rate which will be an- 
nounced shortly, we are exploring intensively 
the feasibility of several new types of special 
appeal to the 8 million participants in the 
industrial and governmental payroll savings 
bond programs and to new participants as 
well 


It has also become increasingly clear over 
the past year that Treasury debt manage- 
ment, and other official financial policies, re- 
quire close coordination with the multitude 
of other Federal credit activities. To a grow- 
ing extent, Federal credit programs are ex- 
panding their reliance on the private sector 
for financing, rather than use Treasury fi- 
nancing as a permanent crutch. In view of 
the great variety of different programs in- 
volved here, and the increased level of activ- 
ity, an effort is now being made to centralize 
the bulk of these asset sales so as to achieve 
the best marketing terms and maximum co- 
ordination with overall financial policy. 

Like debt management and fiscal policy, 
monetary policy also has a new environment 
to work with during this period. In view of 
recent events, I believe it would be more 
appropriate for this committee to hear di- 
rectly from the monetary authorities on this 
important topic. As the President stated 
last December 5, “* * * I will continue to do 
my best to give the American people the 
kind of fully coordinated, well-integrated 
economic policy to which they are entitled, 
which has been so successful for the last 58 
months, and which I hope will preserve the 
price stability so necessary for America’s 
continued prosperity.” 


COST-PRICE STABILITY ESSENTIAL 


In 1965 we developed some cracks in the 
excellent record of cost and price stability 
that has characterized the current economic 
expansion. Consumer prices rose 1.7 percent 
over the past year, a slightly greater rise than 
the gradual increases of other recent years 
which averaged about 1.3 percent. In whole- 
sale prices we saw virtual stability from 1958 
to early 1965, but then a 3.4-percent rise by 
the end of 1965. 

These increases are still quite mild, and of 
limited duration as of now, compared either 
with U.S. experience in the mid-1950’s, or the 
more recent experience of practically every 
other country in the world—but even a mild 
rise is not welcome and is a cause for con- 
cern. We are well aware that any com- 
placency toward mild increases in costs and 
prices is an open invitation to more per- 
sistent or larger increases, and this we can- 
not have without endangering an enviable 
record of substantial economic growth at 
home with relative price stability, declining 
unemployment, and progress toward balanced 
international payments. 

The attainment of nearly full employment 
means that our efforts to maintain stable 
costs and prices must be even greater than 
before. This calls for a combination of co- 
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ordinated policies. The framework of fiscal 
and monetary policy is already in the process 
of shifting away from the stimulative lean- 
ing of recent years. But greater effort is 
needed on the cost and price side, too. Re- 
sponsible restraint whether urged upon busi- 
ness, labor, of government, is meant to be 
more than a catch phrase. I believe it can 
work. But as the President pointed out in 
his January 27 economic message to Con- 
gress, the “extent of the fiscal or monetary 
restraint that will be needed to avoid in- 
flationary pressures will depend directly on 
the restraint and moderation exercised by 
those who have power over wages and prices.“ 


PROGRESS IN THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The United States made a giant stride last 
year in its march toward balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium. Between 1960 and 1964 
we reduced our overall deficit, in uneven 
steps, from $3.9 to $2.8 billion. In 1956, 
it was cut to $1.3 billion—the improve- 
ment exceeding the total progress of the 
previous 4 years. 

While the data for 1965 are still incom- 
plete, it appears that this gain was achieved 
despite some setbacks on particular items. 
Our trade surplus, for example, was down 
about $1.9 billion and our tourist deficit 
widened by about $200 million. Direct in- 
vestment by U.S. corporations rose by 
roughly $900 million for the year and was 
only partly offset by a $500 million increase 
in direct investment income. Moreover, pur- 
chases of U.S. securities by foreigners were 
offset by liquidations of securities and other 
U.S. assets totaling over $500 million by the 
United Kingdom Government. 

How, then, was such outstanding overall 
progress made in 1965? The voluntary re- 
straint program, announced by the President 
just a year ago, deserves the lion's share of 
credit. Its impact was felt first, and most 
dramatically, in the field of bank credit. 
Outfiows of short- and long-term bank credit 
were reduced from $2.5 billion in 1964 to 
virtually nothing in 1965. As for nonbank 
capital, excluding the direct investment 
flows which did increase, we moved from an 
outflow of almost $1 billion in 1964 to an 
estimated inflow of around $300 million last 
year. More than half of this improvement 
came from repatriation of liquid funds by 
corporations in response to the voluntary 
program guided by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Operating alongside the voluntary 
program, the interest equalization tax— 
strengthened by the Congress and extended 
to July 1967—continued as an integral and 
effective part of our overall effort. 

In early December, the administration an- 
nounced its balance-of-payments program 
for 1966, continuing the measures initiated in 
February and intensifying the efforts to 
moderate corporate direct investment abroad. 

On the assumption that our trade surplus, 
in the absence of special factors, will im- 
prove in 1966, and in the expectation of 
smaller direct investment outflows, sustained 
success in other areas covered by the volun- 
tary restraint program, continued vigilance 
on Government expenditures abroad, and 
the cessation of the large United Kingdom 
asset liquidations—we believe we can achieve 
equilibrium in our international payments— 
$250 million on either side of balance. 

The importance of reaching equilibrium is 
vividly brought home by the fact that last 
year, despite the smaller payments deficit, 
the United States lost $1,664 million in 
gold—the largest loss since 1960. Of this, 
$259 million represented our payment of 25 
percent of our quota increase to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. which will be offset 
by increased automatic drawing rights on the 
Fund. Much of the remainder of the loss 
was attributable to the large deficits we in- 
curred in previous years, as foreign countries 
used their dollar accumulations to acquire 
gold. The rate of gold loss fell steadily 
throughout the year: $832 million in the first 
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quarter, $589 million in the second includ- 
ing the IMF payment, $124 million in the 
third, and $119 million in the fourth. 

The fact that so much of last year’s gold 
drain went to a single country—nearly $900 
million to France—coupled with the fact 
that the rate of drain dwindled as the year 
progressed and our payments position im- 
proved, make it clear that there is at present 
no general lack of confidence in the dollar. 
The reverse is certainly the case. 

We must make sure this confidence con- 
tinues. If further action is necessary to 
bring our payments into equilibrium in 
1966—either because circumstances change 
or our present expectations of success are 
unjustified—such action will be taken. 

We look forward, of course, to the day 
when the restrictions necessary today can 
safely be removed. None of us wants to 
keep these trappings of constraint any longer 
than necessary. But we do have to be rea- 
sonably confident first that the underlying 
conditions for sustained balance are met, 
and this will require continued effort on our 
part and on the part of others as well. 

Given price stability at home, the in- 
genuity of our marketing and scientific com- 
munity, and the energy of our businessmen, 
I am sure that over the longrun our trade 
surplus will widen—and this will help. 

Given the high level of overseas direct in- 
vestment by our corporations in recent years 
and the sizable level still permitted under 
the new Commerce Department guidelines, I 
am confident that investment income will 
grow—and this will help. 

Given passage of the foreign investors tax 
bill we will have created a domestic climate 
more conducive to foreign portfolio invest- 
ment here—and this will help, too. 

But over and above these, there must be 
a greater understanding by all industrial 
nations that the task of sustaining meaning- 
ful equilibrium—over the long term—re- 
quires adjustment by both surplus and def- 
icit countries. Obviously, we simply cannot 
all be in surplus at once. We are unlikely 
all to be in equilibrium at once. 

Before turning to a discussion of inter- 
national financial arrangements, I wish to 
take note of your request that the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of wider permissible 
limits of exchange rate variation be exam- 
ined. The Treasury has begun such a study 
and will carry it forward in consultation 
with other agencies. We hope to be in a posi- 
tion to make our conclusions available to the 
committee during this congressional session. 


PROGRESS TOWARD BETTER INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


There is no need to remind this committee 
that our progress in correcting our own bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit gives added urgency 
to the problem of strengthening the interna- 
tional payments system. The committee and 
its members have made substantial and 
highly useful and influential contributions 
to the now nearly universal recognition of 
this need. 

As international trade and payments con- 
tinue to expand we need to provide for the 
appropriate growth of world reserves. The 
dollar will no longer be supplying the rest 
of the world with increased monetary re- 
serves as it has in the past. 

You will recall that I visited many of the 
capitals of Europe last summer to impress 
upon my colleagues in the finance ministries 
the importance which this Government 
places upon timely preparation for the period 
when some additional form of international 
monetary asset will be required. The Presi- 
dent's Economie Report reviews this ques- 
tion again this year and points out that 
progress is being made. We have moved 
from the discussion stage to the negotiating 
stage, and are coming to grips with some 
specific proposals, 
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Two major lines of approach have received 
serious attention in discussion and negotia- 
tions over the past year. One involves the 
gradual expansion of automatic drawing 
rights in the International Monetary Fund. 
A second approach involves creation of a new 
reserve unit to supplement the dollar as a 
part of available liquidity. Participating 
countries would put up their own currencies 
as backing for the new units and would 
undertake to accept the units under agreed 
procedures in international monetary settle- 
ments. 

At the moment, negotiations are proceed- 
ing actively among the Group of 10 nations 
that are of major importance in interna- 
tional financial arrangements. Within the 
past few days the U.S. representatives at the 
Group of 10 have introduced certain pro- 
posals for consideration by the group which 
reflect some of our basic thinking and which 
entail a combination of drawing rights and 
new reserve units. I would not be so rash 
as to predict when some measure of agree- 
ment may be reached, or precisely what form 
it will take, but it is encouraging that these 
negotiations are going on, and are tackling 
the underlying issues. 

When the Group of 10 countries have 
reached agreement on general lines of ap- 
proach this will mark the first phase in 
realizing an improved system. A second 
phase will be needed to insure that the inter- 
ests of countries not among the 10 are fully 
heard and weighed. The third phase will be 
to achieve adoption of a satisfactory plan by 
the governments concerned. 

The potential for growth in production and 
trade, which has been so dramatically dem- 
onstrated in the postwar period, must not be 
constrained by inadequacy of world liquidity. 
Once we have agreed on satisfactory means 
of providing for the appropriate expansion 
of reserve assets, providing flexible responses 
to changing needs, and providing proper safe- 
guards for our own best interests (including 
appropriate provision for the role of the 
dollar), we shall have set the foundation for 
a significant improvement in the interna- 
tional monetary system. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I feel compelled to observe 
that the path of progress consists inevitably 
of substituting one set of problems for an- 
other. In the economic sphere, some of the 
problems emergent today are a bit more wel- 
come than those that beset us for the last few 
years. Domestically, the more immediate 
danger is one of overexuberance and upward 
pressures on costs and prices, rather than 
unemployment and shortfalls in activity. 
On the international payments side we are 
well along the road to eliminating our own 
payments deficit, but we have the rest of the 
way to go; and we have seen that as our own 
deficit is reduced we bring to the forefront 
the adjustment problems thus placed on the 
rest of the world, and the potential strains 
on international liquidity. 

If these problems are less unwelcome than, 
their predecessors it does not follow that 
they are any more easily solved. Yet, I 
believe these challenges, too, are within our 
capabilities. 


CANDID ADVICE TO ENGINEERS 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burron] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Chronicle of 
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February 4 contained an editorial en- 
titled “Candid Advice to Engineers” 
which was prompted by a speech de- 
livered by James K. Carr before the Con- 
sulting Engineers Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

The challenge comes from one well 
equipped to raise the issue. James Carr 
is presently general manager of public 
utilities for the city of San Francisco. 
He is the former chairman, California 
Water Commission 1959-61, and Under 
Secretary of the Interior, January 1961 
to July 1964. 

I am enclosing at this point in the 
Recorp the Chronicle editorial and the 
= of Mr. Carr’s speech which prompt- 
ed it: 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 4, 1966] 


CANDID ADVICE To ENGINEERS 


“To provide leadership in this new era, 
engineers must move beyond the slide rule, 
the computer, the less human aspects of the 
profession, mathematics, materials and mon- 
ey. They must think of men and their gov- 
ernment institutions. They must remember 
that man consists of body and soul. They 
must remember that engineering works are 
built to meet man’s needs.” 

Here is an engineer speaking, speaking 
pointedly to other engineers and speaking 
with just and timely vehemence. Here is 
James K. Carr, former Under Secretary of 
the Interior and currently San Francisco’s 
manager of utilities, addressing the Consult- 
ing Engineers Association of California at 
Pebble Beach last Monday. 

Noting that there are an estimated 975,000 
engineers in the United States against 30,000 
architects and a few professional urban plan- 
ners, he reported that engineers have the 
numbers but not the necessary grasp of the 
problem. With no sugar on the pill, he in- 
formed his fellow practitioners that “the 
ugly American metropolitan areas” against 
which Americans from the President on 
down—are in rebellion, “are largely the re- 
sult of engineering projects.” 

“Too often,” he said, “engineers have been 
the hirelings of men concentrating on profit 
alone, who are indifferent to their environ- 
ment, indifferent to people’s needs, men who 
are the real architects of ugliness, despoilers 
of communities and actually destroyers of 
values.” 

These are sharp, cutting words, but a casual 
glance around the bay area, at various free- 
ways, public buildings, private subdivisions 
and shoreline developments will establish 
their validity. It may likewise arouse sym- 
pathy for his hope that the engineers of 
America may acquire a social conscience, rec- 
ognize that their works must serve the 
needs of the people, and give due respect to 
the total environment in laying their plans. 

Can CONSULTING ENGINEERS MEET THE 
CHALLENGES OF THE CITIES? 
(Excerpts from the remarks of James K. Carr 

to the Consulting Engineers Association 

of California, January 31, 1966) 

The appointment of Robert C. Weaver 
about 2 weeks ago as the first Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and Presi- 
dent Johnson’s massive program announced 
last week to revitalize our cities, makes the 
subject of my remarks more timely than 
could have been anticipated. 

In this fast-changing world, it is more 
Official than ever—the preponderantly rural 
influences in government under which most 
of us were born—are now history. 

The challenges immediately before us in 
almost every field are the mounting chal- 
lenges of the cities. Nearly three-fourths of 
all Americans are already urbanities. With 
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this new emphasis, forces have been set in 
motion to make drastic changes in our urban 
areas. It is none too soon if we are to arrest 
and reverse the tide of blight and decay that 
is sweeping over the central core sections of 
American cities. 

As with most every other group, the chal- 
lenges for engineers are more urban than 
ever—and it should be realized by engineers 
that the opportunities for service are greater 
than ever before in the history of the en- 
gineering professions. 

To provide leadership in this new era, en- 
gineers must move beyond the slide rule, the 
computer, the less human aspects of the 
profession, mathematics, materials, and 
money. They must think of men and their 
governmental institutions. They must re- 
member that man consists of body and soul. 
They must remember that engineering works 
are built to meet man’s needs. 

All of us must do some deep basic thinking 
about the troubles of the big cities. The San 
Francisco Examiner-Chronicle yesterday 
quoted Secretary Weaver as saying: 

“We have developed a philosophic division 
between the central city and the suburbs. 
But urban problems do not recognize or 
reflect this division.” 

He said: “You can’t talk about mass trans- 
portation and say it is going to stop at the 
city limits. Smoke does not know there is a 

city limit any more than the birds.” 

Dr. Weaver said the most serious, long- 
range problem of his agency is “to develop 
metropolitan thinking, and metropolitan 
approaches.” 

So with this new call to action on the 
broader, social frontiers, the question arises, 
“Can engineers—and for you, more specif- 
ically—can consulting engineers meet the 
challenges of the cities?” 

The answer will be a “yes” or a “no,” de- 
pending upon your determination to engage 
in some basic metropolitan thinking which 
considers the real needs of people and the 
total environment. The final answer will 
depend upon performance. 

Let’s take a look at performance. In the 
past few weeks, New York City, the worldwide 
symbol of metropolitan living, has been al- 
most brought to its knees. New York City 
has suffered a strangulating water shortage, 
an incredible power blackout, and a chaotic, 
crippling transit tieup. In varying degrees, 
these systems failed. In different degrees, 
consulting engineers designed these sys- 
tems. Therefore, in some measure, con- 
sulting engineers failed. 

You will probably disagree with the in- 
dictment, but let’s take a look at who you 
are. Let's consider what the truly profes- 
sional consulting engineer is or who he 
should be. Let us focus on whom you rep- 
resent. 

You are the elite. You are the “College 
of Cardinals” in the vast and varied en- 
gineering profession. You are the leaven- 
ing influence that determines the character 
of the total profession. You carry the great- 
er responsibilities. 

So, if engineers are going to improve the 
face of metropolitan America in the next 
decade, much of the leadership must come 
from you and from the members of other 
groups of consulting engineers throughout 
the Nation. 

Failure to assume a broader role in the new 
invigorating climate of change will relegate 
engineers to the position of just another 
technical service group for architects and ur- 
ban planners. The choice is ours in the 
engineering profession. 

A recent issue of Fortune magazine states 
there are about 975,000 engineers in the 
United States. That is more than 30 times 
the 30,000 architects in the United States. 
It is probably hundreds of times the negli- 
gible number of professional urban planners 
in the United States. Engineers have the 
numbers, but do they have the necessary 
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grasp of the problem? By past performance 
in many areas, the record is not good. 

What do I mean? I mean that the ugly 
American metropolitan areas against which 
people from President Johnson on down are 
beginning to rebel are largely the result of 
engineering projects. The disfigurement of 
the land in which we live calls for a revolu- 
tion in approach and in concept. 

Too often engineers have been the mere 
hirelings of men concentrating on profit 
alone, who are indifferent to their environ- 
ment, indifferent to people’s real needs, men 
who are the real architects of ugliness, de- 
spoilers of communities, and actually de- 
stroyers of values. When the works are 
completed, engineers then have the dubious 
satisfaction of looking upon their handi- 
work. The massive monotony of cheap de- 
velopment by these fast buck artists starts 
the toboggan slide in value almost from the 
day the work is finished. 

The dreary catalog of ailments threaten- 
ing the health of American cities is not difi- 
cult to compile. Any smog-choked, noise- 
balmy, traffic-irritated, cooped-in urbanite 
can tell you we need imaginative programs 
to breathe new spirit into our cities. 

Metropolitan sprawl devouring precious 
crop-producing bottomland, spawning shop- 
ping centers which weaken the commercial 
structure of downtown, the flight of ware- 
housing and light industry to suburbia, the 
greater tax needs and the smaller tax base, 
the dying job opportunities for the un- 
skilled—these are real problems that we 
must face. Engineers cannot live a half life 
by pretending that these are someone else’s 
responsibilities. 

And the “Frankenstein” that threatens to 
devour our cities is the automobile and its 
insatiable needs. The population of auto- 
mobiles is growing twice as fast as the popu- 
lation of metropolia. Achieving a balanced 
transportation system with equitable charges 
for its users based on true costs is essentially 
an engineering problem. Why should urban 
transit systems be forced into higher and 
higher fares and a vicious cycle of decline 
while the concrete for new freeways flows 
across the countryside with 90 percent 
financing from the Federal taxpayers? The 
total transportation system needs to be ex- 
amined—balanced—then the tax dollar can 
assist each mode of transportation from ori- 
gin to destination. 

For example, we need a new look at Federal 
aid to airports which was last authorized in 
the Truman administration. The Federal 
Government is certifying larger and larger 
aircraft, passenger and cargo loads are sky- 
rocketing, and the airports are a local gov- 
ernment responsibility with almost token 
Federal financial assistance as compared to 
other expenditures. A new examination of 
the problem by the Congress is vitally nec- 
essary. But the facts and figures and imag- 
inative solutions to the problems must come 
from engineers. 

A national air transportation system with 
faster, larger planes in high, broad skylanes 
can be crippled by hourglass takeoffs and 
landings at inadequate airports. 

I won't prolong the list of the negative 
aspects—you can read such articles as you 
will find in the winter edition of the new 
magazine, Cry California and understand 
what I mean. 

I should like to spend what minutes re- 
main on the positive approach to a new era 
in the engineering profession—a possible new 
era of greatness. First, more and more people 
are aware that projects should be considered 
in light of their effect on the total environ- 
ment. More people are accepting the late 
President Kennedy's definition of conserva- 
tion—the wisest use of our natural re- 
sources—the highest form of national thrift. 

There is a developing public opinion that is 
fundamental to a clientele which is willing to 
make a greater initial investment in order 
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to preserve and, in places, create the develop- 
ments with the greatest value. 

In the purchase of homes, for example, 
more people are showing a desire to pay more 
for a lot or a house in subdivisions where un- 
sightly utility structures are eliminated and 
electric utility feeder lines are put under- 
ground. This is an area in which for many 
years the investor was not even given a 
choice. It was just accepted that the lowest 
initial cost was the best engineering. Public 
response is showing otherwise. Among the 
Nation's leaders in this drive to put low volt- 
age utility lines underground is the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District. Compli- 
ments are certainly due Paul E. Shaad, gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer, and one of 
the Nation's foremost electric utility experts. 

Here at Monterey, public opinion has 
triumphed over the stiff-necked views of the 
highway engineers and posterity will be 
spared from the proposed freeway structures 
that became known as Monterey’s can of 
worms.” 

The developing public opinion is being 
reflected in the opinions of the courts. Last 
month the United States Court of Appeals in 
New York set aside a license approved by the 
Federal Power Commission where a hydro- 
electric project threatened to destroy an 
area of unique beauty and historical signi- 
ficance. A similar position was taken regard- 
ing the effect of overhead power poles by the 
circuit court in San Francisco last spring. 
This represents legal support for the theory 
that true cost should represent the effect on 
long-term values including preservation of 
beauty. 

This kind of support helps the professional 
consulting engineer meet his social respon- 
sibilities. We need to ask ourselves in each 
instance, “Is this project a contribution to 
community beauty or another addition to 
monotonous ugliness? Is the mathematics 
involved promoting a short-term gain at the 
price of a long-term loss?” 

And don’t tell me your clients don’t have 
the money and, therefore, have to do it the 
cheap way. I attended a conference in south- 
ern California sponsored by a group of archi- 
tects. A homebuilder and a shopping center 
developer were there to show how their com- 
panies had proved that the total environ- 
ment, long-term approach was just good 
business on a dollars-and-cents basis. People 
were willing to pay for this type of more at- 
tractive design when given a chance. On an- 
other occasion, having discussed these prob- 
lems, a land developer came to me after a 
meeting and said he thought he could change 
his approach, but frankly his engineering ad- 
visers had never presented it to him that way. 

The action of the Congress and signature 
of President Johnson in designating the 
Whiskeytown National Recreation Area in 
Shasta County as a beautiful, mountainous 
core area to be preserved around Whiskey- 
town Lake is prompting investment around 
the boundaries which will far exceed the 
value of subdivisions had a “land butcher- 
ing” job been tolerated. A member of your 
association, Clair A. Hill, was among those 
who helped achieve this long-range bd rea 
to the development of the area. 
can be leaders in the development of a odai 
conscience and make it pay. 

And the more topflight, professional per- 
formance is demonstrated, the more fre- 
quently consulting engineers will be called 
upon to help solve the problems of the cities. 

My own experience shows that too often 
government has tried to build up an engi- 
neering organization to supposedly meet all 
its engineering needs and deny itself the sery- 
ices of consulting engineers which by the very 
nature of their place in the profession can 
provide the broader experience and judg- 
ment. 

I believe it is fortunate that my latest em- 
ployer, the San Francisco Public Utilities 
Commission, pursues a policy of generous use 
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of outside engineering and architectural as- 
sistance. 

Just last week, the commission was suc- 
cessful in negotiating new contracts for 
power delivery to the International Airport 
with savings for the remaining 6% years of 
more than $4 million. I am confident that 
results would not have been attained had it 
not been for technical backup by a very well- 
qualified consulting engineering firm. 

We are at long last getting results on a 
study of San Francisco's municipal transit 
system which is absolutely necessary for in- 
telligent future operation and expansion. In 
the study we are drawing from the nation- 
wide experience of one of the Nation’s top 
transportation consulting firms and certain 
subcontractors. It would have been impos- 
sible to have employed this engineering 
talent through the city's civil service system. 
It has added to rather than subtracted from 
the workload of our civil service engineers 
who are responsible for services of a different 
type. 

At the international airport, an architect- 
engineering joint venture is producing a 
master plan for the San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport of dimensions that will truly 
be of international interest. 

I could continue to recite the litany, but 
it is not necessary. 

In summary, I should like to emphasize: 

A new era of metropolitan crisis has sud- 
denly emerged calling for engineers with a 
broad, social conscience; engineers who re- 
member that their works are justified only 
as they serve the needs of people; engineers 
that at long last consider the total environ- 
ment in their plans. 

In this groping for solutions to these met- 
ropolitan problems, engineers will either 
learn to meet their broader responsibilities 
or become the subordinates of the architects 
and the urban planners. 

You, representing the elite of the engi- 
neering profession, will decide the question 
because you automatically shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in the profession. 

Above all, we engineers must not forget 
that immediately before us are the greatest 
opportunities, as well as the greatest chal- 
lenges of a profession that is essentially 
urban. 

As we meditate on the options we face 
and the responsibilities of stewardship, let 
us recall the message of that more than a 
century old admonition: 

“Let us develop the resources of this land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform some things worthy 
to be remembered.” 


A PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ON 
THE PASSAGE OF H.R. 12410 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
yesterday passed unanimously H.R. 
12410, the peacetime veterans’ benefit 
bill. 

Due to a longstanding commitment, I 
had a speaking engagement in my dis- 
trict at a fundraising event for Variety 
Children’s Hospital. This hospital pro- 
vides for medical care services for over 
50,000 children a year afflicted with vari- 
ous diseases from birth defects to polio. 
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This is by no means a local hospital. 
Many thousands of children all over the 
Western Hemisphere flock to Variety 
Children’s to receive its wonderful gift of 
medical services. The hospital does not 
turn away anyone who cannot pay for 
its services. Therefore, there is never 
enough money to maintain the outstand- 
ing staff which must be required to main- 
tain a hospital of this great magnitude. 

Mr. Speaker, Variety Children’s Hos- 
pital is a leader in cancer research and 
in research in general throughout the 
Southeastern United States. Iam proud 
to have been a part of this very success- 
ful fundraising campaign and will al- 
ways do what I can in its behalf. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I 
missed the chance to vote for one of the 
most outstanding pieces of veterans’ leg- 
islation that this body has acted upon in 
the last 5 years. I have been a sponsor 
of this legislation in this Congress and 
in previous Congresses. 

Nearly 23 years ago, on this very hill, 
I introduced, in the other body, a bill to 
provide for the first GI bill. Later that 
year, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
his remarks about this legislation said: 

Vocational and educational opportunities 
for veterans should be of the widest range. 
There will be those of limited education who 
now appreciate, perhaps for the first time, 
the importance of a general education and 
who would welcome a year in school or 
college. There will be those who desire to 
learn a remunerative trade or to fit them- 
selves more adequately for specialized work 
in agriculture or commerce. There will be 
others who want professional courses to pre- 
pare them for their lifework. 


In my opinion, these simple yet elo- 
quent sentences are as relevant to this, 
the third GI bill, as they were to the first 
bill. 

On that October day, over two decades 
ago, the boys that F.D.R. wanted to send 
to college were already enrolled in some 
pretty stiff courses meeting between 
Naples and the Sangros River and in the 
Solomon Islands. Others were prep- 
ping at camps and bases scattered 
throughout the free world. 

Today, the sons of those brave boys 
are learning—and teaching—similar les- 
sons in the Vantuong Peninsula, at 
Danang, and in the Dominican Republic 
and around the globe. What their fa- 
thers did for our country, the sons are 
doing today. What our country did for 
their fathers, today we have done for 
their sons. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware that the 
great numbers of the country’s leaders, 
including a sizable portion of the mem- 
bership of Congress, were educated under 
the earlier programs of the GI bill. Now 
I urge that the Senate quickly approve 
this legislation so that our President may 
sign it into the law of the land. 


REMARKS ON THE SPEECH MADE 
BY DR. JOSE A. MORA, SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES 
Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege today to attend a meeting of 
the Inter-American Bar Association and 
the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion to hear an outstanding address 
by one of the eminent statesmen of 
the Western Hemisphere—indeed, the 
world—the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, Dr. 
Jose A. Mora. Dr. Mora has been one 
of the farsighted and courageous build- 
ers of this noble edifice, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Since Dr. Mora 
came to Washington as Ambassador of 
Uruguay, Dr. Mora and his lovely wife 
have adorned our Nation’s Capital. In 
a few remarks I was privileged to make 
in tribute to Dr. Mora I emphasized the 
critical role the Organization of Ameri- 
can States plays today not only in the 
Western Hemisphere but in the world. 
In part I said: 

Who can measure the meaning to human- 
ity of the success of the Organization of 
American States? When I contemplate its 
part in the affairs of freedom at this stage 
in history I recall a time when Britain was 
fighting with her back to the wal] and by an 
eminent emissary, President Roosevelt sent 
some lines from our poet, Longfellow, to the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, The 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill. These 
lines were: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State. 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


With such a man as Dr. Jose Mora as 
its Secretary General leading all those 
whose shall have their great part in the 
perfection of this instrument for the 
peace and progress of the Western Hem- 
isphere, I am sure that our hopes of the 
past shall be vindicated in the great 
achievements of the future by the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Coming from Dr. Mora, out of his great 
wisdom and rich experience, I am sure 
that my colleagues will find the elo- 
quent address he made informative, 
encouraging, and inspiring. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, I submit the ad- 
dress of Dr. Mora for the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, Dr. JOSE 

A. MORA, AT THE JOINT MEETING OF THE 

INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AND THE 

District oF COLUMBIA BAR ASSOCIATION 

I deeply appreciate the invitation extended 
to me to attend today’s meeting of the Inter- 
American Bar Association, among whose 
members I have many old and dear friends. 
For many years now I have been privileged 
to collaborate with this distinguished group 
of jurists in its highly significant efforts to 
strengthen relations among the lawyers of 
our hemisphere, and to bring the peoples 
thereof ever closer together, in a single, 
firmly knit American community. I am par- 
ticularly pleased, moreover, to find present 
on this occasion members of another group 
with which I have long maintained relations 
of friendship, the District of Columbia Bar 
Association. 

The Inter-American Bar Association is 
now more than a quarter of a century old, 
and, in consequence, is in the senior rank 
of nongovernmental institutions working in 
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cooperation with the Organization of 
American States. I was pleased to learn 
that, at its 25th anniversary meeting, held 
in Puerto Rico in May of last year, the 
distinguished Costa Rican Lawyer Fernando 
Fournier was elected to the presidency, and 
that a well-deserved tribute was paid to our 
mutual friend William Roy Vallance, the 
secretary general of the association. I 
should like to take this opportunity to join 
in recognition of the enthusiasm and deft- 
ness which have characterized Mr. Vallance’s 
unremitting efforts to promote professional 
solidarity among the lawyers of the hemi- 
sphere. 

At the time that the meeting took place 
in Puerto Rico, I was in the Dominican Re- 
public. There I had the occasion to meet 
with a delegation which the meeting dis- 
patched to Santo Domingo to study the situ- 
ation in the island republic. I was deeply 
gratified by the declaration approved at the 
meeting in Puerto Rico, to the effect that the 
Organization of American States had original 
jurisdiction over the Dominican question, 
and that no other international organization 
had competence in the efforts which the OAS 
was making to solve it. This and other reso- 
lutions approved by the Inter-American Bar 
Association at that time show a salutary 
concern for our regional organization and a 
clear desire to cooperate therewith. 

The inter-American system is currently 
undergoing a period of far-reaching change. 
Our regional juridical organs are to be studied 
in depth, with a view to possible modifica- 
tions which will render them more efficient. 
We would welcome the advice and opinions 
of the Inter-American Bar Association as we 
embark upon this undertaking. 

The need to bring about accelerated ad- 
vance by the peoples of America in the eco- 
nomic and social areas will be a guiding fac- 
tor in the performance of our tasks, even as 
it has oriented much of our effort during the 
past 5 years. 

The programs of the Alliance for Progress, 
multilateral in nature, have produced results 
which have complemented in highly signifi- 
cant fashion the domestic efforts of the indi- 
vidual countries. Achievement of the objec- 
tives of the Charter of Punta del Este depends 
primarily on the latter, however. As the 
alliance is conceived, development presup- 
poses a thoroughgoing reform of the eco- 
nomic and social structures of the Latin 
American countries. This in turn calls for 
a substantial revision of domestic legislation 
and of certain postulates and principles 
which are deeply rooted in Latin American 
juridical tradition. Specific provision is 
made in the multilateral instruments which 
govern the alliance both for reform of eco- 
nomic and social structures and for the re- 
vision and adaptation of domestic law to 
meet the needs of development. 

The regional organization has been colla- 
borating with the governments in this as in 
other areas. I would call your attention to 
assistance lent in the fiscal field, aimed at an 
overhaul of tax legislation along the lines set 
forth in the Charter of Punta del Este. Asa 
suggestion of the significance of OAS activity 
in this area, I would mention the fact that 
two of the resulting studies were published 
last year by the Johns Hopkins University 
Press: “Problems of Tax Administration in 
Latin America” and “Fiscal Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth in Latin America.” 

With a view to the reform of legal codes 
and current practices, the OAS General Sec- 
retariat has studied at length tenure, par- 
ticularly in regard to real estate advertising. 
It is likewise lending technical assistance in 
this area to several countries which have 
requested it. Attention has likewise been 
given to problems of national and interna- 
tional law arising in connection with pri- 
vate foreign investment, one of the sources 
of financing for which the Charter of Punta 
del Este makes express provision. Our aim 
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in making studies is the same as that which 
led the United Nations to engage in a similar 
undertaking; namely, to create or increase 
legal incentives and guarantees which will 
provide a better climate for private invest- 
ment and stimulate the flow of foreign capi- 
tal to Latin America on the scale and under 
the conditions required for a sustained pro- 
gressive development of the region. 

At the direction of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, we have under- 
taken a broad program of study and research 
in regard to the juridical and institutional 
problems of Latin American economic inte- 
gration. According to the Charter of Punta 
del Este and the Declaration to the Peoples 
of America approved in connection there- 
with, economic integration and comple- 
mentary productive arrangements are indis- 
pensable to the accelerated development of 
the region. The same thought ‘s evidenced 
in the instruments signed by Latin American 
countries which govern the two current inte- 
gration arrangements, the Central American 
Common Market and the Latin American 
Free Trade Association. The integration 
process, like other aspects of development, 
has encountered juridical and institutional 
obstacles which could hinder its advance or 
even block it completely. Hence the need to 
seek ways of obviating those obstacles. 

The research program to which I referred 
began with a study of Central America inte- 
gration. With the collaboration of distin- 
guished jurists and institutions of the area 
in question, efforts are being made to de- 
velop formulas for unifying, standardizing, or 
at least bringing into harmony the domestic 
legislation of the five countries governing 
such matters as contracts covering land 
transport, corporations, insurance and rein- 
surance, and negotiable instruments. As a 
result of the work that has been done, several 
drafts of agreements among the Central 
American States, or of uniform legislation, 
have been drawn up. With the aim of pro- 
moting and facilitating consideration and 
approval of those drafts by the governments, 
the General Secretariat of the Organization 
of Central American States (ODECA), with 
OAS cooperation has called a meeting, to be 
held in the next 2 weeks, at which experts 
named by the governments will evaluate the 
status of Central American juridical inte- 
gration. Concretely, the idea is to see what 
measures the governments must take in 
order to continue reducing the current di- 
versity of legislation in those branches of 
domestic law in which such diversity is 
hindering the integration process. 

As regards LAFTA—the Latin American 
Free Trade Association—the first steps have 
been taken toward carrying out a program 
of research and analysis similar to the one 
for the Central American Common Market. 
After the fashion of the first study, a semi- 
nar was held at which jurists and other 
specialists from Latin America, the United 
States, and Europe participated in an exam- 
ination of the juridical and institutional 
problems of the second integration process, 
and in selecting those topics which call for 
study and research. It only remains for the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, to give approval, at its meeting next 
March, to the seminar's selection in order 
for the studies to be initiated. The time is 
ripe for such a program: early last Novem- 
ber the foreign ministers of the LAFTA coun- 
tries met in Montevideo and took important 
decisions for accelerating the integration 
process, some of them involving the strength- 
ening of the institutional framework. The 
executive secretariat and other organs of 
LAFTA are to carry out studies and prepare 
drafts with this end in view. We in the 
OAS are prepared to offer whatever collabo- 
ration may appear useful. 

The need to accelerate the economic and 
social development of Latin America and to 
facilitate the integration process calls for 
emphasis on another task envisaged by the 
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Charter of Punta del Este—that of seeking to 
bring about uniformity of legislation in those 
areas in which present legislative diversity 
or a lack of juridical standards may be a hin- 
drance to the progress of development and 
integration. As a result of the Alliance, dur- 
ing the last 6 years the OAS General Secre- 
tariat has been increasing its technical 
resources in order that it might render ade- 
quate service in the economic and social 
fields. In the current stage of the Alliance, 
greater technical resources are called for in 
the legal area, particularly for dealing with 
integration matters. 

In all frankness, I must say that, no matter 
how great may be the effort expended by the 
OAS General Secretariat and other organs of 
the inter-American system in the juridical 
field, I do not believe it can ever suffice for 
the immense tasks deriving from the eco- 
nomic and social development of Latin 
America. It is indispensable that it be sup- 
plemented by the collaboration and contribu- 
tion of individual jurists and, above all, of 
private legal institutions. I would recall in 
this connection the significant role played 
by the former American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law during the golden age of inter- 
American codification. This was kept in 
mind when the OAS Charter was drawn up, 
and one of its articles provides for consulta- 
tion and cooperation with institutions of 
such a nature. In this connection, the Gen- 
eral Secretariat promoted establishment of 
the present Inter-American Institute of In- 
ternational Legal Studies, which, since its 
creation, has devoted the greater part of its 
activities to study, research, and teaching in 
the area of juridical and institutional prob- 
lems of development and integration. Some 
of these activities have been carried out in 
coordination with the work programs of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Inter-American Committee on the 
Alliance for Progress, and Latin American 
integration agencies. 

In this line of thought, it is my sincere 
belief that one of the institutions which 
is best in a position to offer valuable collab- 
oration is the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion. Among its undertakings I recall one 
organized by one of the association’s most 
distinguished members, Mr. Charles Nor- 
berg—a workshop on juridical problems of 
LAFTA which was held late 1963 in Monte- 
video. Just recently I have been informed 
by the current president, Mr. Fernando 
Fournier, and by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the future of the association, Mr. 
Herbert Brownell, of the plan that the or- 
ganization take a more active part in mat- 
ters of interest to the inter-American com- 
munity. This design merits grateful com- 
mendation from all of us who, in various 
Official positions, bear a greater or smaller 
burden of responsibility for the security and 
welfare of that community. 

The Alliance for Progress has taken the 
legislator, the judge, the government official, 
the lawyer, the law professor, and the law 
student by surprise, so to speak. 

Development and integration are phe- 
nomena which of necessity create new ju- 
ridical relationships, transform ones now ex- 
isting, and render others obsolete. All this 
has resulted in an increasing imbalance 
between the law and social and economic 
reality. In the face of this situation, the 
study of problems and topics which tradi- 
tionally have occupied our attention must 
yield to research and analysis leading to the 
formulation of principles and the establish- 
ment of institutions and procedures which 
will permit of adapting the law to the in- 
terests and needs of our times. 

This cannot be done without an effective 
expenditure of private energies, especially 
on the part of those independent lawyers 
who have a comprehensive knowledge of the 
problems involved and a responsibility for 
suggesting possible solutions therefor. 
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THE TARNISHED IMAGE OF 
SECRETARY McNAMARA 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extent his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to thé request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
item appeared in the February 6 issue of 
Parade magazine which, for sheer clarity 
and brevity, summarizes the criticism 
that exists of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara better than any item that has 
come to my attention in recent months. 
Because I believe the writer of this brief 
paragraph has hit the nail squarely on 
the head, I would like to insert it here 
in the Record for all to see: 

TARNISHED IMAGE 


Robert McNamara, the brilliant, dynamic, 
superefficient Defense Secretary, built up as 
the No. 1 whiz kid of two administrations, 
has come upon hard times imagewise, Once 
considered almost infallible he is now the 
object of growing disenchantment both in 
and out of Congress. After seven inspection 

trips to Vietnam his assessments of the war 
there appear consistently wrong. 

European observers who admire his cost- 
accounting maintain that McNamara’s de- 
fense advice to President Johnson has proven 
fallacious. They fault McNamara for not 
realizing that the No, 1 U.S. enemy in Asia 
is not little North Vietnam but massive Red 
China, It is no secret to McNamara that Red 
China is currently stockpiling nuclear weap- 
ons, that it will have operational by 1967 a 
medium-range ballistic missile, that it plans 
to equip submarines with nuclear rockets, 
that it is preparing its people for a war 
against the United States, that until it is 
ready to wage such a war it wants the Viet- 
cong and Ho Chi Minh to keep fighting the 
United States endlessly. McNamara is ac- 
cused of having fallen into a Red Chinese 
trap from which he refuses to extricate him- 
self because he would then have to admit an 
error in basic Judgment. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 2 and 3 I was in my district 
on official business and was unable to be 
present in the House to vote on rollcall 
votes Nos. 6, 7, and 9. Had I been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “yea” on roll- 
call No. 6 and “nay” on rollcalls Nos. 
7 and 9. I would like the Recorp so to 
indicate. 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no Federal program that will be 
a more important investment in the fu- 
ture than the new GI bill of rights ap- 
proved unanimously yesterday by the 
House of Representatives. 

This is not a Federal handout. It rep- 
resents justly deserved recognition for 
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brave men who serve their country in 
time of need. 

As one of many who served in World 
War II and gained part of his education 
through the original GI bill, I am very 
pleased that Congress is now extending 
this assistance to those who are serving 
in the Armed Forces of our Nation during 
this period of international conflict. 


DEEP DISH PIE IN THE SKY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WaGconner] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, pie 
in the sky” is the favorite form of de- 
ception practiced by demagogs and fools. 
After reading the summary of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Automation, I am 
completely unable to make up my mind 
as to which group the members of the 
Commission belong. Of one thing I am 
sure; they belong to one or the other. 

The 210-page document comes from 
the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, 
though one must wonder how they came 
by this awesome title. What they have 
advocated is no cure for automation; it 
is certainly not economic progress, and 
it has always been my understanding 
that technology was a technical method 
of achieving a practical purpose. I doubt 
if there is a single suggestion made by 
this group that is of any practical value 
whatsoever. 

Their suggestions of guaranteed in- 
comes to everyone, free college educa- 
tions for all, computerized matching of 
jobs and people, guaranteed Federal jobs 
for all, a $2 to $20 billion increase in the 
budget, drastically increased social se- 
curity benefits and lavish giveaways to 
minorities, far exceed the fondest dreams 
of the most devout Socialist. The only 
item not spelled out is Federal confisca- 
tion of all property and that is taken 
care of by the taxation which would be 
necessary to pay for this program. 

If it were not for the fact that this 14- 
man Commission spent a year to develop 
this idiocy and if it were not for the fact 
that it has actually placed this proposal 
on the President’s desk, the entire mat- 
ter would be so asinine as to be un- 
worthy of our attention. But if there 
is one thing I have learned since becom- 
ing a Member of Congress it is that no 
proposal is so fantastic, so outrageous, or 
so thoroughly socialistic that there is 
not someone who will support it in the 
hope that it will get him a vote or two. 

But I cannot believe that socialism is 
what the people want of our Federal 
Government. If, however, it is, then 
this is the time to remember and ponder 
over the similar sayings of two men who 
lived almost 2,000 years apart, the Greek 
philosopher, Plutarch, and a farmer in 
Normandy, France, 20 years ago. Both 
said the same thing in different ways. 

Plutarch said: 

The real destroyer of the liberties of people 
is he who spreads among them, bounties, 
donations, and benefits. 


The Normandy farmer put it this way: 

My country fell because we had come to 
consider France as a cow to be milked and 
not a watchdog to be fed. 
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The story of how this Commission pro- 
poses to milk the cow dry was covered 
thoroughly in the Washington Post of 
February 4. It is the sort of story you 
have to read twice before you can be- 
lieve it. I would like to insert it here in 
the REcorD so everyone can have a sec- 
ond look: 

Task FORCE Proposes JOB AND INCOME PROPS 
(By William J. Eaton) 

A special Commission on Automation rec- 
ommended to President Johnson yesterday 
a vast $2 billion program to provide work for 
500,000 hard-core jobless and another multi- 
billion-dollar plan to insure needy families a 
minimum annual income. 

The Commission also called for a national 
computer commission to match men and jobs 
and a minimum of 14 years free education 
and special help for Negroes to overcome job 
obstacles. 

It said aggressive Federal tax, spending, 
and credit policies were essential to prevent 
widespread job losses from technological 
change in the next 10 years. : 

The recommendations were filed with Mr. 
Johnson in a report from the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress. The 210-page document, 
delayed a month in a successful effort to 
prevent a minority report by organized labor, 
went into topics ranging from air pollution 
to reorganization of local government. 

But its major conclusions from a year- 
long study centered on the pace of tech- 
nological change and steps the 14-man 
Commission proposed to meet it. 

After noting that productivity increases 
have gone up from an average 2 percent to 
3 percent in the postwar period, the Com- 
mission said: 

“There has not been and there is no evi- 
dence that there will be in the decade ahead, 
an acceleration in technological change 
more rapid than the growth of demand can 
offset, given adequate public policies. 

“The growth rate required to match rising 
productivity and labor force growth rates is 
unprecedented in all our history. There will 
be a continuing need for aggressive fiscal and 
monetary policies to stimulate growth.” 

Three union leaders on the panel—Walter 
P. Reuther, Al J. Hayes, and Joseph A, 
Beirne—filed a separate comment that the 
report lacked a “tone of urgency.” They 
called for swift, determined and vigorous 
measures to offset automation inroads on 
jobs. „ 

The report said Federal economic policy 
should aim at reducing the Nation’s unem- 
ployment rate to 3.5 percent or lower by the 
start of 1967. It was 4.1 percent at the close 
of 1965. 

In addition to urging tax reduction and 
higher Federal spending to spur demand in 
the next decade, the Commission recom- 
mended a series of measures to help the 
least-qualified workers and Americans who 
cannot hold jobs. 

It proposed public service employment in 
schools, hospitals, and similar agencies to 
provide opportunities for those unable to 
compete in the labor market. This was de- 
scribed as making the Federal Government 
an employer of last resort. 

The report said a 5-year program should 
be established with an initial outlay of $2 
billion to provide a half-million full-time 
jobs of this nature. 

In another major proposal, the Commission 
said there should be a Federal floor under the 
income of families without breadwinners, 
physically and mentally handicapped, and 
people too old to work. 

It urged that Congress increase social secu- 
rity benefits and give serious study to a mini- 
mum income allowance that would provide 
Federal payments to persons with incomes 
below a certain dard. 
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The Commission said the cost of such a 
plan would range from $2 billion to $20 bil- 
lion a year, depending on the standards and 
the policing of the program. 

The Commission also recommended: 

Creation of a computerized nationwide 
service for matching job applicants to job 
openings, either under private or public own- 
ership. Federalization of the Federal-State 
employment service, also was urged. 

Special programs to help Negroes obtain 
better education and jobs, patterned after 
special programs for ex-servicemen following 
World War II, to compensate for past dis- 
crimination. 

An offer of free education to every young 
American for 2 years after graduation from 
high school. Students would move on to 
community colleges or vocational schools. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Finpitey (at the request of Mr. 
Dickinson), for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Dickinson), for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Wacconner (at the request of 
Mr. Vryrax) for 20 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bow in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER, 

Mr. Frno and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Dicxrtnson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. COLLIER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Vivian) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. CALLAN in two instances. 


Mr, DOWNING. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT ` 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 30. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural and Trade Center in Dade 
County, Fla., and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 31 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2010. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation for 1965, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2011. A letter from the Chief Commis- 

sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket Nos. 
18-B and 18-N, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, 
White Earth Band, Leech Lake Band, Mille 
Lac Band, Ed Wilson, James Davis, John 
Carbow, William Morell, Harold Emerson, 
Joseph Morrison, Ole Sam, Monroe Swina- 
way, Eugene Reynolds, Frank La Rose, Jo- 
seph Monroe, Archie Libby and John Squir- 
rel, Petitioners, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
2012. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
127, The Osage Nation of Indians, Petition- 
ers, v. The United States of America, De- 
fendant, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2013. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
159, The Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wiscon- 
sin, Petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2014. A letter from the Chief Commis. 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
165, The Yakima Tribe; for and on behalf of 
the Wishram Band of Yakima Indians, Peti- 
tioners, v. the United States of America, 
Defendant, pursuant to the provisions of 25 
U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2015. A letter from the associate executive 
director, American National Theatre and 
Academy, transmitting certain reports and 
minutes of the American National Theatre 
and Academy for the year 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2016. A letter from the Chairman, Battle of 
New Orleans Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission, transmitting the final report of 
the Commission, pursuant to Public Law 87— 
759; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the tariff schedules of 
the United States to provide that certain 
forms of copper be admitted free of duty; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2018. A letter from the adjutant general, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting proceedings of the 66th 
National Convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States held in Chi- 
cago, III., August 15-20, 1965, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 88-224 (H. Doc. 
No. 376); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions. 

2019. A letter from the president and 
chairman, Little League Baseball, transmit- 
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ting Annual Report of Little League Base- 
ball, Inc., for calendar year 1965, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 88-378; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12649. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 12650. A bill to extend the applica- 
tion of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
certain positions in, and employees, of the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 12651. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to insure equitable pay adjust- 
ments during 1966 for uniformed services 
personnel; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 12652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to employers for expenses of 
providing training programs for employees 
and prospective employees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12653. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit. 
against income tax for an employer who 
employs older persons in his trade or busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 12654. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to mailing privi- 
leges of members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
and other Federal Government personnel 
overseas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12655. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to permit the 
duty-free entry of gifts not exceeding $100 
in retail value from members of the Armed 
Forces serving outside the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 12656. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 12657. A bill to continue the suspen- 
sion of duty on certain alumina and bauxite; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 12658. A bill to prohibit profiteering 
in coins of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12659. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to in- 
crease by 20 percent the income limitations 
imposed by that chapter on persons entitled 
to pensions thereunder; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12660. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to prohibit the use 
of funds appropriated to carry out that act 
to provide bail bonds; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12661. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for premiums paid by individuals for certain 
retirement annuities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12662. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to enable the courts to 
deal more effectively with the problem of 
narcotic addiction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. R. 12663. A bill to amend the Agricul- 

tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
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of 1954 to provide for a method of designat- 
ing U.S. ports for export of commodities do- 
nated abroad; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12664. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Colorado exclusive jurisdiction held by 
the United States over the real property com- 
prising the Fort Lyons Veterans Hospital; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIDER: 

H.R. 12665. A bill to provide for a flat fee 
for services performed in connection with 
the arrival in, or departure from, the Unit- 
ed States of a private aircraft or private 
vessel, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 12666. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 12667. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, 
and other animals intended to be used for 
purposes of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 12668. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the Federal income tax for State and 
local income taxes paid by an individual dur- 
ing the taxable year; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 12669. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 12670. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Wolf National Scenic 
Waterway in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 12671. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Wolf National Scenic 
Waterway in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12672. A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to insure equitable pay 
adjustments during 1966 for uniformed 
services personnel; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12673. A bill to establish uniform 
dates throughout the United States for the 
commencing and ending of daylight saving 
time in those States and local jurisdictions 
where it is observed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 12674. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 12675. A bill to permit the city of 
Senatobia, Miss., to count certain expendi- 
tures as a local grant-in-aid to the east 
Senatobia urban renewal project; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12676. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of copper be admitted 
free of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 12677. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of copper be admitted free 
of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12678. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of copper be admitted free 
of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 12679. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 12680. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12681. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 to eliminate the 
provisions which deny hospital insurance 
benefits to uninsured individuals who are 
members of certain organizations or have 
been convicted of certain offenses, and to 
eliminate the provisions which deny supple- 
mentary medical insurance benefits to per- 
sons who have been convicted of certain 
offenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12682. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 
324, of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
238), to clarify and protect the right of the 
public to information, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 12683. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 15), and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12684. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Clayton Act to prohibit certain corporate 
management interlocking relationships, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12685. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live in 
these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 12686. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 12687. A bill to amend section 201(c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

H.R. 12688. A bill to amend the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act to revise 
and improve the classification system for cer- 
tain positions under the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 12689. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of parking facilities in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12690. A bill to amend and extend the 
District of Columbia Election Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 12691. A bill to prohibit the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, the Department of the 
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Army, or any other Federal agency from 
charging use fees on certain bodies of water 
and contiguous land areas; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 12692. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12693. A bill to amend and extend the 
District of Columbia Election Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 12694. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of bauxite from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. J. Res. 825. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the qualifications of judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. J. Res. 826. Joint resolution to require 
that reports on imports into the United 
States include the landed value of articles 
imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 827. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact to establish 
a multistate authority to modernize, coordi- 
nate, and foster passenger rail transportation 
within the area of such States and authoriz- 
ing the multistate authority to request the 
President of the United States to enter into 
negotiations with the Government of Mexico 
to secure its participation with such au- 
thority; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H. J. Res. 828. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiicary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. J. Res. 829. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JOELSON: 

H. Con. Res. 581. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Library 
to procure a marble bust of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 12695. A bill for the relief of Enoch C. 
L. Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12696. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Schettini; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H.R. 12697. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
LoVerde; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12698. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Liparoto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12699. A bill for the relief of Arturo 
Cortina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 12700. A bill to adjust the status of 
an alien who is in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H. R. 12701. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chrysoula P. Vlamis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: à 

H.R. 12702. A bill for the relief of Dr. Habi- 
bolah Nathan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H.R. 12703. A bill for the relief of John J. 
McGrath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 12704. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Manuel Valverde-Bracamonte, his wife, Car- 
men T. Rodriguez de Valverde, and their 
children, Victor Eddie Valverde Rodriguez 
and Angel Fernando Valverde Rodriguez; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12705. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Esposito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ST GERMAIN; 

H.R. 12706. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Wing Cheung (also known as Bill Woo); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII. 


324. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the United Original California Indians, 
Oroville, Calif., relative to an appropriation 
for payment of an award of the Indian 
Claims Commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi Maynard C. Hyman, Congrega- 
tion Adas Yeshurun, Augusta, Ga., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, Creator of the 
Universe, on this third day of the week 
we are reminded of Thy divine words 
recorded in the first chapter of the Book 
of Genesis. Twice was the third day of 
creation singled out and blessed with the 
words, “And God saw that it was good.” 

That day we are told merited such dis- 
tinction because it represented not only 
creation but also unity. This teaches us 
the divine lesson that true goodness and 
creativity can only come about when the 
elements of unity and peace shall reign 
supreme. 

O Lord, prosper the hands of our Na- 
tion’s leaders who carry on Thy great 
work deliberating for the purpose of 
beneficial creativity and in the interest 
of unity and peace. 

Bless, O Heavenly Father, all the peo- 
ple of our country. In our relations with 
one another, may we ever remember that 
we are all Thy children equally depend- 
ent upon Thee. Bring us together into 
an everlasting bond, regardless of color, 
race, or creed, so that we may best work 
for the welfare of all mankind. 

Hasten the day when the millennial 
hope of universal peace will prevail 
throughout the world with justice and 
freedom for all people. Amen, 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


GEORGE A. SMATHERS, a Senator 
from the State of Florida, attended the 
session of the Senate today. 
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PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 14 
(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National. Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it 
the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. With 
the concurrence of the minority leader, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be charged equally 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
time is so precious that I feel I must ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed on my own 
time as long as necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has that right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in a 
few moments, the Senate will vote on 
cloture. In all frankness, the leader- 
ship does not expect to sway many— 
anyone—with its eloquence at the 
llth hour. Nevertheless, a decent 
respect for the opinion of the Senate 
suggests that there should be set forth 
for the record the course of events 
which led to this attempt to close the 
debate. 

It so happens that, as one Senator, I 
favor passage of H.R. 77. My position 
in this respect has been made clear not 
once but many times. As one Senator, 
I am prepared to vote for H.R. 77 now. 
I am prepared to vote for it tomorrow or 
the next day, or whenever a vote can be 
had. However, the Senate knows me 
well enough to know, too, that the efforts 
to bring H.R. 77 to a vote last year and 
again this year have had nothing to do 
with my personal position on 14(b). 

I would like to add that the efforts also 
have had nothing to do with any pres- 
sure from any source. 

I wish to emphasize that point, Mr. 
President. There has been no pressure 
of any kind or any sort on me, from any 
source. On the contrary, this measure 
was pursued last year by the leadership, 
on its own initiative, because H.R. 77 is 
an item in the President’s program and 
the leadership feels that any matter 
which the President—any President—is 
constrained to recommend for the con- 
sideration of the Congress deserves the 
decent and respectful attention of the 
Congress. Furthermore, H.R. 77 is a 
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matter of considerable importance to 
many millions of Americans who, wheth- 
er as union members or not, labor for 
a living. Most important, H.R. 77 is a 
properly passed resolution of the House 
of Representatives, and, in the Senate, 
H.R. 77 has been considered by the re- 
sponsible committee and properly and fa- 
vorably referred to the Senate. Finally, 
H.R. 77 was considered by the majority 
policy committee and cleared for floor 
action after it had lodged upon the Sen- 
ate Calendar for a considerable period 
of time. 

On October 1, 1965, therefore, the 
leadership moved to lay down H.R. 77. 
In the circumstances just outlined, this 
action was the simplest and most rou- 
tine of procedural motions. 

Then the roof fellin. The leadership 
motion, which should have carried with- 
out debate, became instead the catchall 
for an attack, not only on a perfectly 
proper bill of the House of Representa- 
tives, but on the Senate committee which 
had had the temerity to report it; on the 
whole of organized labor which had had 
the effrontery to advocate it; and on the 
President who had had the gall to rec- 
ommend its passage. Indeed, it was as 
though the heavens were accidentally 
opened by this simple procedural motion. 
Out poured the resentments, the irrita- 
tions, the vendettas, and the whatevers 
against organized labor which were pent 
up over the decades. 

For 2 weeks, the Senate hemmed and 
hawed and fumed and flamed over this 
question of whether or not to take up 
H.R. 77, a question which the Senate 
normally disposes of in less than 5 sec- 
onds when all is in the usual order, as 
it was in this case. Was this a filibuster, 
Mr. President? No. Mr. President, it 
was a prefilibuster, a hugger-mugger. 

The leadership is sometimes gener- 
ously credited with great patience. But 
it is not that patient. After 2 weeks of 
banter and banality, the leadership felt 
that the Senate ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself on the merits 
of continuing with the matter. There- 
fore, it offered, in preference to cloture, 
an unusual tabling motion to seek the 
sentiments of the Senate on the situa- 
tion. This effort was promptly reduced 
to meaninglessness by a unanimous vote 
when those who were arguing against 
taking up H.R. 77, playfully urged by 
their votes that the leadership continue 
to try to take it up. 

The leadership was in no mood tor 
games, then, anymore than it is now. 
Therefore, the Senate was asked again 
to face up to its responsibility in a vote 
on cloture on the simple procedural mo- 
tion of laying down H.R. 77. And on 
that vote, the Senate finally made it 
clear that it had no desire to pursue H.R. 
77 in the last session. 

There the matter stood at the opening 
of the 2d session of the 89th Congress. 
Nothing had changed in the status of 
H.R. 77. It was still a Presidential rec- 
ommendation. It was still a duly passed 
House bill, duly considered, and duly re- 
ported by the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee. It was still on the Senate Cal- 
endar. Nothing had changed except 
that the Senate had used up 2 weeks in 
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the previous session on one simple pro- 
cedural question. 

Now, the Senate has proceeded, in this 
2d session, to use up 2 weeks more on 
the same procedural question. Thatisa 
total of 1 month, out of perhaps the 20 
or so months of session which are nor- 
mally available per Congress. 

We have spent, to repeat, 1 month out 
of 20, not on an issue, but on one simple 
procedural motion. If the Senate were 
on the question of 14(b), an investment 
of 1 month’s time might be understand- 
able. The issue is difficult; it is contro- 
versial. But we are not on H.R. 77. We 
are on, I repeat, the procedural question 
of going onto H.R. 77. Indeed, in the 
normal course of Senate civility in these 
matters, the leadership motion would be 
accepted automatically and unanimously. 
At most, the question which might be 
raised would be whether or not the Sen- 
ate should proceed to some other urgent 
or weighty matter on the calendar rather 
than to the item recommended by the 
leadership. 

The truth is that the leadership ex- 
amined the calendar with that thought 
in mind before proposing that H.R. 77 
be laid down on January 24, 1966. And 
the leadership found such urgent and 
weighty matters as the following: “An 
act for the relief of certain retired officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force“; “A 
Concurrent resolution recognizing the 
50th anniversary of the chartering by 
aet of Congress of the Boy Scouts of 
America“; A joint resolution enabling 
the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the World Health Organization to 
hold the 22d World Health Assembly in 
Boston, Mass., in 1969.” 

So far as I am aware, about the only 
charge that has not been made to date 
in this discussion is that the leadership 
has passed over more urgent pieces of 
business such as these calendar items in 
order to appease labor or to cater to the 
President, or to commit some other 
breach of Senate trust. 

To be sure, there has been some refer- 
ence to the more urgent matter of Viet- 
nam in the last few days. Vietnam, 
indeed, is urgent business—very urgent 
business, as the Senator from Montana 
is only too well aware, and as, I am sure, 
most of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle are also fully aware. 

But the leadership would hope, es- 
pecially because Vietnam is grave and 
grievious as well as urgent that not too 
many legislative sins of omission and 
commission shall be obscured in the 
name of Vietnam before the days of 
this year have run their course. 

The fact is that there is not and has 
not been any resolution on the calendar 
pertaining to Vietnam which competes 
with H.R. 77 for the Senate floor. It is 
true that committees have been hard 
pressed to meet and to consider and to 
prepare urgent legislation on Vietnam 
and other matters for the calendar. But 
is that the fault of the leadership? The 
leadership has urged not once but many 
times that committees be permitted to 
meet while the Senate is in session. And, 
if I may be allowed to say so, it is not 
the objection of the leadership which 
has prevented committee meetings on 
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Vietnam or any other matter of 
importance. 

No, Mr. President, the leadership has 
not used Vietnam as an excuse for a 
holiday from the responsibilities which 
are posed by this issue. Rather, the 
leadership has tried to discover the 
wishes of the Senate by the course of 
orderly procedure. 

Certain tendencies in this connec- 
tion, may I say, now appear to be ob- 
vious. When a month is spent on a 
question, which routinely takes 5 seconds, 
reason and mutual restraint have lost 
their sway in the Senate. When the Sen- 
ate spends, for 2 successive years, 2 
weeks per year on the same simple pro- 
cedural question without reaching a con- 
clusion of a vote one way or the other, 
reason and mutual restraint do not pre- 
vail. And when reason and restraint lose 
their grip here, the Senate invariably 
reaches an impasse of futility. 

To be sure, all meaning of expedients 
are suggested as the way around the im- 
passe. Of these, none is more lacking 
in validity than the suggestion of a trial 
by physical endurance, as though the 
whole experience of freedom shall be ad- 
vanced by catapulting it backward to 
the practices of the Middle Ages. Over- 
looked in this proposal, of course, is the 
health of the Members—and especially 
our older Members. Overlooked, of 
course, is the demeanor of a pajama-clad 
session of Congress. 

Most important, what is overlooked is 
the uselessness of the round-the-clock 
session. In the history of the Senate, 
this device has been tried many times. 
Does anyone know when last it succeeded 
in the face of a substantial minority? 

I pause. 

I repeat the question: Does anyone 
know when last it succeeded in the face 
of a substantial minority? 

I gather the answer is no. 

Does anyone know if it ever succeeded? 

Again I pause. 

Again I assume that the answer is no. 

Within my memory and, I am sure, in 
the memory of every other Member, it 
has been tried but it has never been 
effective in the sense of breaking a fili- 
buster. 

In the end, the round-the-clock ses- 
sion invariably has exhausted those who 
have sought to move in an orderly course 
and without unconscionable delay. In 
the end, the round-the-clock sessions 
have served to break not the minority 
but the majority position—to compel a 
compromise on it or to bring about its 
defeat. 

Is there not room for compromise in 
the present situation? I do not know if 
there is room for compromise on the 
issue of H.R. 77 itself. Whether there is 
or not, the Senate will never know until 
it comes to grips with the issue of H.R. 
77, and it cannot do that until H.R. 77 
becomes the pending business. Until it 
is pending, we cannot offer to amend this 
bill as a way to compromise. Indeed, we 
cannot even refer it back to committee 
for further work. 

In short, there is no way to com- 
promise the question which is now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senate can either 
take up H.R. 77 now or not take it up 
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now. That is the sole question. And if 
it cannot decide a matter which is that 
elementary, how much less likely is it to 
come to grips with the substance of H.R. 
77 and the possibilities of compromise? 

That, then, is where we stand. That, 
then, is why we are about to vote on 
cloture. The only question at stake in 
this vote is whether the Senate shall 
proceed to consider H.R. 77 or leave this 
measure to languish on the calendar. I 
know, only too well, that we need the 
same vote to prevail as we would require 
for a constitutional amendment or to 
ratify a treaty; but if ever there was a 
situation which cries out, not for a sim- 
ple majority, or a two-thirds majority, 
but for an overwhelming vote of the 
Senate, this is that situation. 

I welcome now, in earnest, the concur- 
rence of those who last year playfully 
voted with the leadership to make it 
unanimous against tabling the motion 
to take up H.R. 77. 

The Senate will not gag itself by vot- 
ing to adopt cloture after 1 month of 
this futility. On the contrary, if the 
Senate does adopt cloture, it will free 
itself from the passion and perversity 
which, since the end of the last session, 
have held this institution in a deadly 
stranglehold, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the de- 
mand for repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which authorizes the 
States to enact right-to-work laws, is a 
demand for compulsory unionism. In 
the last analysis, compulsory unionism 
is based upon the startling proposition 
that the right to work is a right which 
the union may sell and which the indi- 
vidual American must buy if he is to be 
permitted to earn daily bread for him- 
self and his family. 

Those who would rob supposedly free 
Americans of their right to join or re- 
frain from joining a union at their own 
election advance three arguments to jus- 
tify the destruction of this freedom. 
These arguments are as follows: 

First. That union security, that is, the 
existence of the union and its ability to 
operate effectively, depends upon com- 
pulsory membership. 

Second. That compulsory unionism is 
merely a form of democratic majority 
rule. 

Third. That the union negotiates con- 
tracts for the benefit of all the employees 
of the bargaining unit, and compulsory 
unionism is necessary to make unwilling 
employees pay for the benefits such 
union action confers upon them and 
keep them from being so-called free 
riders. 

The argument that union security is 
dependent upon compulsory unionism is 
totally lacking in validity. Unions are 
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voluntary associations. In this respect, 
they are like churches, and civil, frater- 
nal, and political organizations. These 
voluntary associations are wholly de- 
pendent upon voluntary persuasion for 
securing members, and notwithstanding 
this fact, function effectively. Any un- 
ion can do likewise. 

Indeed, a union is more secure in its 
existence and its ability to function ef- 
fectively if it obtains members as a result 
of its good work rather than by com- 
pulsion. 

The argument that compulsory union- 
ism is merely a form of democratic ma- 
jority rule is equally fallacious. Demo- 
cratic majority rule recognizes the right 
of the minority to dissent and oppose the 
programs of the majority. When em- 
ployees are required to join and support 
a union regardless of their desire to op- 
pose it and its programs, the whole basis 
of democratic majority rule disappears 
and is supplanted by monopoly rule, 
which has no place in a free society. 

A simple illustration discloses the un- 
soundness of the majority rule argument. 
The Democratic Party is the majority 
party in the United States. It is engaged 
in an effort to give all Americans—Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, and independents 
alike—the benefits of the Great Society. 
According to the free rider argument, 
the Democratic Party, as the majority 
party, should be empowered to compel 
the Republicans and independents, as 
the minority, to make contributions to 
the Democratic National Committee for 
the benefits which the Democratic Party 
is conferring upon them. 

The so-called free rider argument af- 
fords no justification for compulsory 
unionism. In a sense all of us are free 
riders. We receive the heritage of the 
past without paying anything for it. 
Many voluntary associations, such as 
churches, and civic, fraternal, and politi- 
cal organizations, carry on activities 
which benefit a great many of us who do 
not contribute any financial or other 
support to them. For this reason, it is 
absurd for any particular voluntary or- 
ganization which may happen to benefit 
any group of people to demand that such 
people be compelled to support it finan- 
cially or otherwise against their will. 
This is essentially what unions do when 
they demand compulsory unionism. 

To be sure, a union may be empowered 
under existing law by a majority vote 
of the employees in a particular bargain- 
ing unit to negotiate contracts binding 
upon the majority of nonmember em- 
ployees as well as the majority of mem- 
ber employees. This power is not thrust 
upon the union against its will. On the 
contrary, it is diligently sought by the 
union whose acquisition of it deprives 
the minority of nonunion employees of 
their freedom to contract for themselves. 
As a consequence, the demand of the 
union that the minority of nonmember 
employees pay dues to the union for ne- 
gotiating the contract is tantamount to 
the demand by the union that nonmem- 
bers be compelled to pay for having their 
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freedom of contract taken away and ex- 
ercised against their will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 

minutes to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the free 
rider argument would have more sub- 
stance if the dues of the unions were de- 
voted solely to the cost of negotiating 
contracts. The truth is that only a part 
of such dues is devoted to such purposes. 
The unions spend vast sums of money ob- 
tained from dues in carrying out various 
programs such as lobbying for legisla- 
tion, political campaigns, and social and 
economic propaganda and the like. The 
records even disclose that during recent 
years some unions or some foundations 
established by unions have used moneys 
derived from union dues to subsidize re- 
ligious organizations which disseminate 
doctrines some of the dues-paying mem- 
bers disbelieve. 

I respectfully submit that it is incom- 
patible with freedom for any working- 
man to be coerced by compulsory union- 
ism agreements to contribute money to 
union programs when he himself is not 
convinced that they are for his benefit. 
No amount of sophistry can erase these 
plain facts: 

First. That no American is truly free 
if he is denied his basic right to join or 
refrain from joining a union according 
to his own election. 

Second. That no injustice is done to a 
union by requiring it to obtain its mem- 
bers by voluntary persuasion just as 
churches and other voluntary organiza- 
tions obtain theirs. 

When all is said, no good union needs 
a compulsory unionism agreement to ob- 
tain members, and no bad union should 
have compulsory unionism. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader for yielding. 

I think I shall devote my time entirely 
to showing that the majority leader is 
overlooking important Senate history 
when he finds fault with the fact that un- 
limited debate is taking place with ref- 
erence to the motion to take up. 

When I came to the Senate in 1946 a 
motion to take up was not even subject 
to the cloture rule. When the Senate, 
after long debate, agreed to the compro- 
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mise cioture rule known as the Wherry 
rule, we agreed to take into the cloture 
rule the motion to take up. We did not 
mean by that that we were forgoing our 
right to unlimited debate on a motion 
to take up, but, instead, we were agree- 
ing to a new rule under which there 
would be two opportunities to address 
ourselves at length to the merits of a 
question in order to wake up the public 
consciousness throughout the Nation as 
to the seriousness of the question. 

So it is no new thing to have unlimited 
debate addressed to a motion to take up. 

The distinguished majority leader will 
remember that when we took up the so- 
called Holland resolution, which is now 
the 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
we had to do this very thing; we had to 
go through a so-called filibuster ad- 
dressed to the motion to take up. 

First, I invite attention to the fact that 
by no means have we given up our right 
to have long educational debates on a 
motion to take up, as well as on the final 
question when it comes before us. 

Second, I say to the majority leader 
that none of us, as he has suggested, are 
moved by irritations, are moved by lack 
of civility, or are advancing some ven- 
detta. 

The Senator from Florida knows that 
the State of Florida in 1944 put the right- 
to-work provision in the constitution by 
vote of its people. He knows that the 
legislature, despite terrific pressure, has 
refused to submit an amendment to re- 
peal that right. He knows that the Fed- 
eral courts and the State courts have 
upheld our right-to-work law. He knows 
that the Senators from Florida, and he 
suspects this is true of those from the 
other 18 States that have right-to-work 
provisions in their constitutions or stat- 
utes, are subject to a mandate from their 
own States to take every proceeding we 
can under the rules of the Senate to show 
our opposition to this effort to violate 
and emasculate our constitution, to set 
it aside and to make it so that the long 
arm of the Federal Government reaches 
out through a statute to violate the sol- 
emn constitutional decision of the sover- 
eign State which believes that this right- 
to-work provision is essential to its own 
freedom of employment for its citizens, 
and the safety and security of our people 
within its State setup. 

So, Mr. President, in closing this brief 
5 minutes, I wish to make it clear that 
so far as I am concerned I am not pro- 
ceeding from irritation. I am not pro- 
ceeding under any vendetta. I am not 
proceeding under any lack of civility. I 
am proceeding to take advantage of a 
right which Senate rules give me. The 
Senate rule, when it was adopted, gave 
two rights of long educational debate on 
the floor of the Senate in the effort to 
speak the conviction of Senators and 
wake up the conscience of our public. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for yielding me time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is not the occasion, because time does 
not allow, to discuss the need for the 
Senate to be debating the actual repeal 
of section 14(b) rather than a procedural 
matter. 

I am one Senator — and I know there 
are others in the Chamber who vigorously 
disagree with me—who believes that a 
majority of the Senate present and vot- 
ing should bring this measure or any 
other legislative measure before the Sen- 
ate for debate on the issue itself. We 
would then battle in the ring itself 
rather than shadowbox. 

Nineteen States have enacted right-to- 
work laws under what I call a misleading 
slogan. Not a single job was created in 
so doing. 

I remind Senators, that it is only in 
this section of labor law that we allow 
State law to take precedence over the 
Federal statutes. Let us remind our- 
selves that when we legislate to regulate 
commerce, we do so for all 50 States uni- 
formly. Why the exception in labor law 
in this instance? 

We have a declared Federal policy ap- 
proving the rights of employers and 
unions to negotiate contracts covering 
union membership. 

Inasmuch as unions, by law, are re- 
quired to provide to all workers in a fac- 
tory a service which costs money, surely 
it is proper to provide that all of the 
workers should share equally in the cost 
of that service by paying union dues. 

I doubt if any employee has ever re- 
fused to take a wage raise negotiated by 
a union simply because he was not a 
member of the union. This underscores 
the value of a union to all workers. 
The fruits of bargaining should be paid 
by all—not by the few. If the worker 
who is not a member of the union is 
reaping the benefits, of course he should 
help carry the cost. 

Mr. President, there are those who 
charge that this legislation is narrow- 
ing—that it is special interest legisla- 
tion—and that it is restrictive legisla- 
tion. I disagree. 

I believe in the national labor policy 
of this country based as it is on collec- 
tive bargaining. The so-called right-to- 
work laws, and section 14(b) which 
authorizes such laws, accomplish but 
one result when they are exercised—that 
is, the undermining of the collective bar- 
gaining process. 

Let us face one fact clearly. You can- 
not have collective bargaining without 
having responsible unions. And you 
cannot have responsible unions unless 
those unions are also secure. 

This is the practical and factual 
evaluation. And because it is factual 
we need to protect the collective bar- 
gaining process by doing away with 
loopholes in the law which weaken that 
process. 

Those who advocate the right-to- 
work laws and who now bombard Con- 
gress with arguments for retention of 
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section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley, talk about 
compulsion. They talk about freedom. 
And they talk about the freedom of the 
individual. 

However, these words and phrases are 
a smokescreen. 

On the matter of compulsion. They 
seek, they say, to outlaw compulsory 
unionism. To do so they would create 
a compulsory open shop. In the first 
instance, compulsory membership in a 
union can only come by will of the 
majority of those directly affected. And, 
it requires agreement by management. 

But under so-called right-to-work laws 
the compulsory open shop exists no mat- 
ter what is the feeling of the majority 
of working men and women who are 
there employed. 

Outlawing one compulsion by creat- 
ing another more stringent one is no 
solution. Supporters of right to work 
continue to employ high-sounding and 
misleading arguments to bolster their 
questionable position. 

I believe the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law would serve to 
restore uniform labor policy to all of 
the United States. It will ease labor- 
management tensions and make collec- 
tive bargaining a reality in all of the 
States rather than in only 31 States. 

It is worth stressing that in the 19 
States with the so-called right-to-work 
laws on the books, wages and other labor 
standards are at a lower level than in 
the 31 States which do not have the law. 
Should we have the outlawing of what 
is called compulsory unionism by sub- 
stituting something called the compul- 
sory open shop? 

Mr. President, the democratic process 
will be served if we bring this measure be- 
fore this body for debate and action on 
its merit. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a discussion 
of the volume of economic activity in so- 
called right-to-work States, levels of liv- 
ing in those States, and labor standards 
legislation therein—each category of dis- 
cussion including appropriate statistical 
tables. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

VOLUME OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN RIGHT-TO— 
WORK STATES 

The impressive historical percentage gains 
that can be cited for right-to-work States 
in such economic measures as number of 
employees; retail trade, bank deposits, capi- 
tal expenditures and the like, completely ig- 
nore the fact that the right-to-work States, 
as a group, currently lag behind the rest of 
the Nation in these and other aspects of 
economic life. 

On a current basis, right-to-work States 
do not generally share in such activities in 
the proportions that would be expected, 
based on their share of the total U.S. popu- 
lation. 

Thus, while the number of persons living 
in right-to-work States made up 28.6 per- 
cent—nearly 30 percent—of the total U.S. 
population in 1964, these States had only 
23 percent of total personal income in the 
country in 1964, only 24 percent of the value 
of life insurance in force. only 18 percent 
of the bank deposits, and in 1963 furnished 
only 19 percent of value added by manu- 
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facture. A more complete analysis is given 
in the attached table. 


Volume of economic activity in right-to-work 
States: 


Percent in 
U.S. total 5 tad 
work States 


ta p u 191, 334, 000 28.6 
income, 1964. $491, 000, 000, 000 22.9 
employment, 
pt AEE 58, 008, 000 24.7 

(8) Employees in 
ing, 1 17, 230, 000 21.4 
1 AOR ne „ * 
(4) Production 
workers 
ing. 1963... 12, 325, 000 22.3 
(5) Total wages of 
producti 
workers in 
1063. | $62, 200, 000, 000 18.1 
p ETO aw we — „ „ 
(6) Caplial expen: 
i „ 1963. . $11, 100, 000, 000 22.9 
(7) Value added 
by manufae- 
ture, 1963. $190, 400, 000, 000 18.6 
(8) Bank deposits, 
r $356, 300, 000, 000 18.2 
(9) Motor vehicle 
ns, 
1984 "| ae 86, 297, 000 30.0 
(10) Retail trade 
annual pay- 
roll. 1983. $27, 600, 000. 000 23.8 
Si Eoia 8244, 200, 000, 000 25.8 
(12) Number ofre- 
tail establish- 
payroll 1008 1, 206, 087 28.5 
0 —5 , 206, 
(13) Value of life in- 
surance in 
force, 1964__..| $800, 000, 000, 000 23.8 
Number of life 
insurance 
policies in 
E @ force, 1964 308, 204 20.3 


1 1965 list of right-to-work States. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965, 
supplemented by additional information from U.S. De- 
ment of Commerce and U.S. Department of Labor. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 

No amount of statistical wielding of his- 
torical percentage gains for average wages 
and per capita personal income can erase 
the fact that wages and other income today 
fall below the national average in right-to- 
work States and even further below the levels 
prevailing in non-right-to-work States. Ac- 
cording to the 1960 census, nearly one-third 
of the families living in right-to-work States 
lived in poverty, with incomes under $3,000. 
In non-right-to-work States, the comparable 
figure was 17.2 percent. 

Recent figures from the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. 
Department of Labor illuminate the unfor- 
tunate pressures generated by low wage 
economies. Although right-to-work States 
account for only 23 percent of all workers 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
close to half of the violations of this act take 
place in these States—that is, failure to pay 
the required minimum wage and overtime 
pay under the law and the illegal employ- 
ment of child labor. 

Educational standards are deficient in the 
right-to-work group. In the academic year, 
1964-65, the average expenditure per pupil in 
public schools was $395 in these States as 
compared with $500 in the non-right-to-work 
States. 

Failures in educational attainment are 
shown also in the high proportion of selective 
draftees rejected in 1964 for failing mental 
tests. This proportion was 38 percent in 
right-to-work States as compared with 21 
percent in non-right-to-work States. 
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Comparison of levels of living in right-to- work States and non-right-to-work States 


Nieht to. work States 
Non-right-to-work States 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Average Average 
weekly hourly 
(2) Wages of production workers in manufacturing, 1964: wages earnings 
United States. $102. 97 82. 53 
Right-to-work States 94. 49 2.30 
Non-right-to-work States 105. 56 2. 59 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 
Total number Percent with in- 
(@) Families with incomes under $3,000, 1960: of families come under $3,000 
JVC ⁵˙—i1ͤ— ˙ C—ꝙé é. 45, 128, 000 21.4 
Hight de werk Tr ͤ— . E sen aaeee 12, 506, 000 32.2 
e ae ae ee, SS ie 32, 625, 000 17.2 
Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 
Covered workers Percent of Percent of 
minimum overtime Percent of 
(4) Violations of Federal Wage and Hour Number Percent wage y child labor 
Act, 1964-65: violations violations violations 
United States 29, 593, 000 100.0 
Right-to-work States. 6, 726, 000 22.7 49.5 46.9 46.7 
Non-right-to-work States 22, 867, 000 77.3 50.5 53.1 53.3 
Source: U.S, Department of Labor. 
(5) 9 bers pupil in public schools, 1964-64: 
%% Ee a E T En AE A ee ee | RE SS: u S484 
Right yb States. 395 
Non-right-to-work States. 500 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Percent 
Number failing 
etamined mental test 
(6) pooni. 28 draftees rejected for failing mental tests, 1964; Sie bee 
POPS nape ESS ..... agi NEE See a The 18, 26.5 
1 States S 254, 100 38.4 
Non-right-to-work CCC 200 2¹.1 


1 1965 list of right-to-work States. 
Source: U.S. Department of the Army. 


LABOR STANDARDS LEGISLATION 


Little protection is offered to workers in 
right-to-work States in terms of labor stand- 


ards legislation, as compared with States 
without right-to-work laws. 

The following table summarizes the facts 
for several types of labor legislation: 


Labor standards legislation 


Right-to-work Non-right-to-work 
States (19)! States (32)2 
Type of law 
Number Percent Number Percent 
with la with law 
x 6 32 27 84 
or more 9 47 28 87 
3. Unemployment insurance: 
Maximum benefits of $50 or more 1 5 15 47 
Average benefit above national average ol $36, 5 26 15 47 
4, Fair employment practices 7 37 27 84 
5. Equal pay oe P Se ˙m wren ESE EEE She 4 21 21 66 
6. 3 3 out of 8 recommended standards included in 
i Se ee a he pe re ata SS 5 26 18 56 


11965 list of right-to-work States. 
2 Includes District of Columbia. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is a higher and greater power in this 
free land than the House of Representa- 
tives, or the Senate, or the two bodies 
which compose the Congress. 

Today we are confronted with a prob- 
lem of gagging ourselves on a motion to 
continue the discussion on taking up a 
measure with respect to which we believe 
the country has an issue and an interest. 

We are confronted with a proposal for 
the Members of this body to gag them- 
selves. This is one of the only free par- 
liamentary bodies that is left on the face 
of the earth. 

We are asked to gag ourselves on a 
perfectly legitimate debate under the 


rules on a motion to take up because a 
party pledge is involved, adopted, as we 
know, in the hurly-burly, in the noise 
and tumult of a national convention 
when often few of the delegates know 
what is in the party platform. 

Now, it is argued Mr. President that 
this is nothing more than a motion to 
consider. So it is. But to consider 
what? That is what we are interested 
in after the motion to consider. 

It is argued that it has been done be- 
fore. So it has, but under entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances, the most notable 
being the question of civil rights, where 
we addressed ourselves to the business 
of curing the abuses of 100 years in our 
country. Here, however, we are con- 
fronted with a measure that will create 
abuses instead of curing them and that 
becomes of interest. 
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When we came into this 2d session of 
the 89th Congress we expected that we 
would probably busy ourselves with 
Vietnam and all of its dangerous im- 
Plications for the future, but instead of 
that, we put last things first. 

It could be that compulsory unionism 
is more important than the youngsters 
who came and went to Vietnam under 
compulsory conscription, where death in 
disguise hides behind every tree and in 
every foxhole. 

Handing this free land over to a labor 
oligarchy may seem more important, but 
not tome. It seems more important that 
the will of the people be listened to. Pro- 
tracted debate is the only way to bring 
education to the people and let them 
understand the issue. 

We have no other weapon and that 
weapon is an honorable weapon under 
the rules of this body. 

So we need not apologize. I am never 
moved by irritation, I am never moved 
by frustration. I have been a Member 
of Congress for a third of a century, and 
if that has not knocked frustration out 
of me by this time, then, of course, I 
give up. But I do not become irritated 
about these things. 

I thought, as we went along, that there 
might be a lesson in what happened in 
New York, when Mike Quill tore up a 
court citation before the television cam- 
eras and then shouted arrogantly: 
“Judge, drop dead in your black robe.” 
It was not the judge; it was Mike Quill 
who dropped dead. What an inconven- 
ience to millions of people, and then to 
settle beyond the guidelines that were 
laid down by the President of the United 
States. 

I thought that perhaps the strike in 
Alton, III., by a few hundred workers, who 
put 4,600 other workers on the idle list 
in the plant that manufactures powder 
for small arms ammunition, might be a 
lesson. It was necessary to send to Ger- 
many for munitions that could be used 
by the youngsters out there in Vietnam, 
who have to depend upon small arms to 
roll back the brutal assaults of the en- 
emy. But no; it did not seem to regis- 
ter. 

The issues are abundantly clear. This 
is a bill to further invade the rights of 
the States; to render them helpless to 
legislate in this field. So the way is 
opened up through this bill to compel 
another 250,000 free Americans either to 
join a union within 30 days or lose their 
jobs. That is what is involved in this 
proposal. Incidentally, it would enrich 
the treasuries of the unions by, roughly, 
$15 million. 

With abundant pressure, the unions 
were able to get this bill through the 
House by only 18 votes. Do not tell me 
about pressure. A Member of this body 
called me yesterday and said that never 
had he been under such pressure as he 
has been under in the past days with 
respect to this proposal. I know these 
pressures. 

Mr. President, first let me ask how the 
time stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois has 7½ minutes remaining. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I know something 
about pressure. I received a telegram 
last Friday from home. It said: 

Leave your post of duty and come home, 
because we are going to march around your 
humble house in the little town of Pekin, 
III. Forty-six unions are going to march 
there. 


I am not there. My family is not 
there. Mrs. Dirksen’s mother, 91 years 
old, in and out of the hospital, and ill 
for a long time, is there. That is where 
they marched, as if to intimidate me, 
800 miles away. But, Mr. President, I 
have seen these pressures before, and 
they have no effect. 

On October 11, last year, the Senate 
voted on cloture for this measure. The 
vote was 45 yeas and 47 nays. So the 
bill is back again. But the issue is clear. 
The primary issue is whether States 
shall continue to have the right to legis- 
late in this field. If the bill ever passes, 
that right will be gone, and it will be 
gone for good. It will not be retrieved 
in our lifetime. 

There is a secondary issue, and it is 
whether the States can prevent the ap- 
plication and enforcement of a bargain- 
ing contract that will order an employer 
to fire an employee if at the end of 30 
days the employee has not joined the 
union. This proposal concerns the right 
to work, to survive; it concerns the right 
to join or not to join a union. By its 
action, the House has become a party to 
it. I think that is greviously unfortu- 
nate. But I will be no party to a drive 
to force, to coerce, to dragoon a free 
American citizen into an organization 
against his will. 

This is one of the disciplinary weap- 
ons—and it is one of the few—that 
American citizens have today. It will be 
interesting, when a youngster with a scar 
of the war in him, returns from Viet- 
nam, goes to the New York City transit 
system, and says, “I need a job“; and 
then is told, “You can have a job, but you 
must join the late Quill’s union in 30 
days, or you cannot stay on the job.” 

It will be interesting when the young- 
sters who left Alton, II., return and ap- 
ply for jobs in the powder factory, and 
have the personnel director say, “You 
can get a job; we can use you; but you 
must join the union in 30 days, or you 
will have no job.“ Why are they out on 
the frontier of freedom, if freedom is not 
the spirit that compels them? Two 
hundred thousand of them are in Viet- 
nam; and now the newspapers are specu- 
lating about the number being run up to 
600,000. 

Is it not freedom that sustains them 
in an anxious and bloody hour? Is it 
not their hope and belief that as they 
come back, this will still be a free land, 
and they will be free from coercion? 

This is not a fight against unions; this 
is not a fight against union labor. The 
unions are free to recruit to their hearts’ 
content. But we do not want the Fed- 
eral Government to give them coercive 
power to destroy freedom. Let them re- 
cruit by persuasion, if they have a bill 
of goods to sell. 

The country is on our side. In the 
opinion polls, 64 percent have stated 
their view that section 14(b) should not 
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be repealed. Fifty-one percent of union 
families have voted not to repeal. Forty- 
four percent of union labor has voted not 
to repeal. The result is uniformly 
the same in every section of the country, 
North, East, South, and West. The ques- 
tion was framed in eight different ways, 
and the result was always the same. 
That is the American people speaking. 
That is a higher power than any power 
created under the Constitution, because 
this is still a free country. 

Why have we continued this debate? 
To alert the American people; to let 
them know what is involved. It was 
the only weapon we had, and we had to 
continue with it until the people’s rep- 
resentatives, who should speak forth, 
finally came to their senses in respect 
to this question. 

This is the whole issue in a nutshell. 
The basic concept upon which the whole 
structure of government rests is the 
concept of freedom. God help us if we 
impair it, if we tarnish it, if we sully it, 
if we transmit it to the next genera- 
tion in impaired form. Oh, how that 
generation could probably strike our 
generation out of the history books and 
say, When you were the trustees and 
the custodians of this country, you failed 
us in the hour when you should have 
stood up in the interests of freedom.” 

Mr. President, I trust that this pro- 
posal to gag the Senate will be rolled 
back. That will make for a free country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, may I 
have a minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
listened attentively to our very dramatic 
and very eloquent minority leader. How- 
ever, I dare say to the Senators that the 
incongruity of the present situation lies 
in the fact that we are arguing the merits 
of a measure here, but we are not per- 
mitting this debate to go to the merits 
and a vote on the measure. This is a 
motion merely to bring up the measure. 
All we are asking today is: “Give the 
people of this country the opportunity to 
have a discussion on the merits, and then 
a vote onthe measure at issue; and if the 
majority of the Senate is opposed to it, 
then it will be defeated.” 

All that we have before us today is a 
motion to bring up this measure. All the 
discussion, however, is directed toward 
the merits of the case. However, we are 
not being given the privilege and the 
opportunity to discuss the measure on its 
merits. I believe that the American 
people ought to understand the situa- 
tion—that this is just a parliamentary 
detour—a diversion. 

I do not know what the fate of this leg- 
islation will be. I have been told time 
and time again by the opposition that a 
poll has been taken by Gallup and that a 
majority of the people of the United 
States are opposed to the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b). If that is the case, why do 
we not come to a vote on the repeal itself? 

The only reason why the cloture mo- 
tion has been filed is to attempt to stop 
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this filibuster so that we may move on to 
a discussion on the merits of the case. 

I say to my colleagues on the other 
side, who may be well intentioned, who 
may be knowledgeable as to the feelings 
of the people of the United States, that 
what they are doing is denying either to 
the majority or to the minority—because 
I do not know how this vote will come 
out—the opportunity to discuss the re- 
peal on its merits. That is the gist of 
today’s proceeding—to clear the decks 
for candid consideration, 

We are asking today: “Please, on be- 
half of the American people, allow this 
matter to come to a clear discussion of 
the merits of the case, and let there be a 
clear-cut decision.” 

Those in opposition will not do that. 
They want two bites at the cherry. They 
want first a filibuster on the motion to 
bring the matter up and then they want 
to follow with another filibuster on the 
merits of the case. That is where I be- 
lieve they are being unreasonable. That 
is where the incongruity of the situation 
lies. That is all I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that the Chair most respectfully, 
during the course of the vote to be had 
in this Chamber, ask those persons who 
have no business in the Chamber to re- 
turn to their respective offices where they 
can do some work on behalf of the com- 
mittee or Senators for whom they work, 
and that only bona fide employees at- 
tached to the Senate floor be present 
during the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of the Senator is well taken. It is 
so ordered by the Chair. 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself for a moment to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 

The Senator from Rhode Island asks, 
If a majority of the people, according to 
the polls and the mail, are opposed to the 
repeal of section 14(b), why not let the 
matter come to a vote? 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
that the people cannot be coursing 
through the corridors of this Capitol, like 
some of the labor leaders from the plush 
and luxurious citadels in Washington, to 
put a finger upon the people’s representa- 
tives. 

The only way in which we can get an 
adequate hearing for the view of the peo- 
ple is to do precisely what we are doing. 
Today we are speaking for the people, 
and not for the arm twisters who are 
here in large numbers, as everyone 
knows. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
from Illinois wish to leave the inference 
or the implication that he himself is 
susceptible to arm twisting on the part 
of any lobbying group? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator thinks 
so, why does he believe that I have been 
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conducting this fight? 
answer. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator from 
Illinois feels that he is susceptible, I state 
that the Senator from Rhode Island is 
not susceptible to such pressure. I give 
credit to other Members of the Senate 
also for not being susceptible to such 
pressure. No Senator is susceptible to 
the kind of arm twisting that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is talking about. Each 
of us is willing to stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I know 
who comes to my office. I know who 
tries to persuade. The answer to the 
Senator is No.“ However, I know that 
the labor leaders are here. I merely 
hope that the people can exercise an 
equal pressure, because we speak for 
them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall first yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida and 
shall then yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
rise again in opposition to the motion to 
make H.R. 77 the pending business before 
this body. 

For the second time in less than 1 year, 
the Senate is nearing the climax of a de- 
bate on the issue of the proposed repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Once more, Senators are discussing the 
virtue—or lack of virtue—in a measure 
that would strip the States of their power 
to protect the right of workers to hold 
jobs without being forced to pay tribute 
to a labor organization. 

Only a few short months ago, I rose 
in this Chamber, the representative of 
1 of the 19 States that have thus far en- 
acted bans on compulsory unionism, and 
stated my unswerving opposition to a 
piece of legislation so clearly inimical to 
the principles of freedom and justice 
that we, as a nation, profess to cherish. 
Those of us who shared this view were, 
at that time, able to prevail. Section 
14(b) is still law. I am convinced that 
it will be law for many years to come. 

For time has not muted the clear tones 
of reason and truth. Time has not 
changed the fact, for instance, that the 
right-to-work States—on the whole— 
lead the Nation in the creation of new 
jobs, in the growth of manufacturing 
wages, and in gains in personal income. 
In 1966, as in 1965, Senators may ex- 
amine the statistics and find that eight 
right-to-work States have higher actual 
weekly earnings than the State of New 
York. They may study long tables and 
large charts for weeks on end, and they 
must still come to the conclusion that 
the 19 States that outlaw the union shop 
are growing and prospering at rates that 
exceed the national pace. 

But, Mr. President, the recitation of 
impersonal numbers can do little to 
dramatize the moral issues at stake here. 
What individual worker can care about 
the relative growth of his home State, as 
compared with another, when he sud- 
denly finds himself faced with the choice 
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of joining an organization he abhors or 
losing his livelihood? What wage earner 
can observe with interest seemingly dis- 
tant economic trends when right at home 
he is compelled to give money to causes 
and political candidates he does not sup- 
port? 

The question, then, is more basic, more 
human than cold economics. It is the 
question of whether working men and 
women are to be entitled to unfettered 
access to employment, or whether some 
private organization can force an indi- 
vidual from his job for refusing to join 
or support that organization. 

Last year, during debate on 14(b), I 
pointed out to my colleagues Florida’s 
experiences with the union shop before 
my State enacted its right-to-work law, 
one of the Nation’s first, in 1944. Unions 
and employers in Florida’s defense in- 
dustries entered into contracts which 
made the unions sole hiring agents, as 
well as sole bargaining agents. This 
practice frequently led to a situation in 
which prospective workers were forced to 
pay union business agents $30 for 3-week 
job permits. Supposedly at the end of 
the 3 weeks, the new employee would be- 
come a union member, but, in practice, he 
often had to keep purchasing $30 per- 
mits while his membership application 
was continuously delayed. 

In November 1944, primarily because of 
these work permit scandals, the people of 
Florida, by popular vote, adopted an 
amendment to the State’s constitution 
which stated that membership or non- 
membership in a labor organization 
could not be a condition of employment. 
Subsequent efforts to repeal or modify 
this provision have all ended in failure. 

Mr. President, in their wisdom, the 
people of the State I have the honor to 
represent and the citizens of 18 other 
States of this Union have seen fit to 
guarantee to wage earners within their 
borders a right as fundamental as any 
contained in the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The residents of these States have con- 
structed for themselves legal shields as 
fine and noble as that forged by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1785, when he authored 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom. 

Yet now, Congress is being urged— 
against every measurable indication cf 
public opinion—to batter aside bulwarks 
which millions of citizens do not choose 
to dismantle. Armed with a tired and 
misapplied arsenal that includes argu- 
ments for majority rule and against so- 
called free riders, the opponents of 
14(b) have marched forth to battle. 

But, their weapons have been found 
wanting in the debate that has occupied 
this body since the 24th of last January. 
Many of my distinguished colleagues 
have effectively demonstrated that 
unions are not governments, and that, 
therefore, a majority should not be able 
to coerce a minority. The majority rule 
contention has been reduced to absurd- 
ity by pointing out that no American 
would accept the proposition that, be- 
cause a majority of one community be- 
longed to one church, all should join. 
And, not even the most enthusiastic 
Democrat would maintain that all citi- 
zens should have to join our party. 
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In addition, Senate debate has shown 
that the so-called free rider is often a 
captive rider, a passenger on a trip he 
does not want to take. The captive rider 
in a unionized business must accept 
wages and conditions of employment he 
could possibly better bargaining for him- 
self. He must defer to a seniority system 
that rewards years on the job rather than 
skill 


Mr. President, scores of pages of the 
Recorp have been devoted this year, and 
last, to discussion over the repeal of 
14(b). Arguments have been advanced 
and countered. A welter of statistics, 
quotes, and court decisions have been 
used as supporting evidence for one point 
or another. But, rising above the fruits 
of careful research is the one central 
issue at stake: the basic right of any 
individual to seek and hold a job without 
having tribute exacted from his wages by 
a private group. 

In an age when the freedom of peoples 
and of individuals is often on the de- 
fensive, the U.S. Senate must not and 
cannot become a party to the destruction 
of a liberty that is fully as vital as the 
rights of free association and free speech. 

Mr. President, all indications are that 
the American public is more adamantly 
opposed than ever to repeal of section 
14(b). The debate we have engaged in 
here has done much to create the cur- 
rent climate of opinion. Yet, I do not 
believe that all the public is fully in- 
formed on the matters we have been 
discussing, and for the reasons I have 
stated above, I feel strongly that we have 
not yet had adequate debate on an issue 
that is of overriding importance to every 
worker. I shall vote against cloture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, late yes- 
terday afternoon, around 5 o'clock, a let- 
ter from the president of the AFL-CIO 
was delivered at my office. I wish to 
read his letter and my reply, which was 
delivered to his office this morning be- 
fore the vote on cloture. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., February 7, 1966. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Since January 24, the Sen- 
ate has been locked in the filibuster against 
a motion to consider a bill repealing section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Not only has the filibuster prevented the 
Senate as a whole from acting on other legis- 
lation; it has also hampered the work of the 
Senate committees. 

We deplore these delays as wholeheartedly 
as any editorial writer—or any Senator. But 
the responsibility does not rest upon us or 
those who support us. We did not mount 
the filibuster. 

It has always been the position of the 
AFL-CIO that after every allowance has been 
made for full debate, the Senate should 
ultimately vote on all substantive issues 
brought before it—which would certainly 
include bills already passed by the House, 
and duly reported by a Senate committee. 

Therefore, we are being consistent when 
we again say that all we ask is a vote. We 
ask this of those who oppose repeal of 14(b) 
as well as those who favor it. To us, the 
people’s right to a decision by a vote of the 
Senate is more important than the issue it- 
self. 
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Yes, we believe 14(b) should be repealed. 
We believe this unique departure from a 
uniform Federal labor relations code should 
be eliminated. We believe the compulsory 
open shop is inequitable and regressive. We 
believe a union should have the right to ask 
all workers who, by law, enjoy its benefits 
to bear their equal burden of the costs—if 
the majority of the workers want such a pro- 
vision and the employer accepts it. We be- 
lieve most Americans share these beliefs, as 
borne out by election results and referendum 
votes in the several States. 

‘But our primary objective is a vote; a vote 
to which the people are entitled, a vote that 
will permit the Senate to move forward on 
other issues. It is not the proponents of 14 
(b) repeal who are blockading the Senate. 
The blockade can be broken by permitting 
free exercise of the fundamental act of rep- 
resentative government—a vote on the issue. 

Therefore, we earnestly solicit your vote 
to halt the filibuster. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL 
AND SPACE SCIENCEs, 
February 8, 1966. 

GEORGE MEANY, 

President, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meany: I have read with interest 
your letter of February 7, 1966, hand deliv- 
ered to my Office at 4:55 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon. After studying it last night, I 
wish to communicate as clearly and as con- 
cisely as I can my position on the matter 
prior to casting my vote this morning. 

I agree with you that there has been suf- 
ficient and full debate on the matter and 
that cloture should be invoked. So I shall 
vote for cloture this morning just as I did 
last year On this matter. I do not lightly 
cast a vote for cloture and only after I feel 
that there has been sufficient and full debate. 

But I do not want to mislead you in the 
slightest with respect to my vote for cloture. 
I wish to make it crystal clear that it is nei- 
ther a commitment nor an indication that, 
if cloture is obtained, I shall vote for repeal 
of section 14(b). To the contrary, unlike 
any other member of the Maine congres- 
sional delegation I have refused to commit 
myself in favor of repeal of section 14(b). 
Instead I have taken the position that I 
wanted the benefit of the full arguments be- 
fore making my decision and that increas- 
ingly I felt that the decision resolved itself to 
whether the issue was of such overriding na- 
tional interest as to prevail over the right of 
the people of each State to decide the issue 
rather than having the Federal Government 
make the decision for all the States. 

Were I to vote on the issue of repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) today, I would vote against repeal 
because as of this time I am of the opinion 
that it should be the people of each State 
to make this decision rather than the Fed- 
eral Government through Congress to make 
that decision for them. I reserve the right to 
be granted to any person to subsequently 
change my mind in the event that new fac- 
tors or arguments are sufficiently persuasive 
to cause me to do so and I have no hesi- 
tancy at any time to admit if I have been 
wrong in my judgment or opinion. 

But, as of now, I am of the opinion that 
other States should have the same right as 
that twice exercised in the past by my own 
State of Maine in rejecting right-to-work 
proposals. In a statewide referendum in 
1948, and during my first campaign for U.S. 
Senator in which I publicly opposed the 
right-to-work proposal, the electorate of 
Maine overwhelmingly rejected the right-to- 
work proposal. Fifteen years later when a 
Republican-controlled Maine State Legisla- 
ture in 1963 considered another right-to- 
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work proposal, I reaffirmed publicly my oppo- 
sition to such a proposal and again it was re- 
jected by the people of Maine through their 
State legislature. So that my opposition to 
the right-to-work proposal has long and re- 
peatedly been recorded along with that of 
the people of Maine. But I am now of the 
opinion that every State should have the 
right to make such decision either way as 
Maine has had that right to do so. 

I note your point that the AFL-CIO is be- 
ing consistent when we again say that all we 
ask is a vote” and I think your point is weil 
taken. But on that very point of consist- 
ency, I would ask you if you are willing to 
apply the same logic and consistency with 
respect to the Dirksen constitutional amend- 
ment on reapportionment to give to the elec- 
torate of each State the right to decide 
whether they desire to have their State sen- 
ate modeled after the U.S. Senate. I ask this 
question because there have been indications 
of an attempted filibuster to prevent the 
Dirksen proposal from coming to a vote and 
my question is whether in consistency you 
and your organization are willing to support 
a move for cloture in the event a filibuster 
does develop on the Dirksen constitutional 
amendment on reapportionment. 

For I shall support and vote for cloture 
after sufficient and full debate on the Dirk- 
sen constitutional amendment on reappor- 
tionment just as I have and will continue to 
do on the filibuster against repeal of section 
14(b). In doing so, I believe that I am being 
consistent not only in voting for cloture in 
both instances but also in my position in 
both instances that the people of each State, 
rather than the Federal Government should 
make the decision on both the right-to-work 
proposal and on whether they are to have 
their own State senate modeled after the 
U.S. Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have not said much in this debate because 
there has not been too much to be said 
which had not already been said many 
times. I do not suppose that even 1 
vote has been changed by any of the ora- 
tory on either side. However, I cannot 
šit idly by and listen to the minority 
leader talk about the will of the people on 
this issue. Voters of my State also have 
expressed their will on this issue. 

The State of Washington has voted, 
not once, but three time on this issue— 
not in the legislature, but the people 
themselves in initiatives and referen- 
dums—and they have denied those who 
would have a right-to-work law passed. 

The last time the vote was almost 2 to 
1 against it. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] can talk all he wishes about his 
State having such a provision in the 
State constitution. My State, by a vote 
of its people—and I am sure what the 
Senator from Florida said happened by 
a vote of his people in his State—said 
that we should not have a right-to-work 
law. 

We have just as much right to vote in 
the Senate on the issue as the Senator 
from Florida has the right to use the 
rules of the Senate to deny us that right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many today have 
talked about the “will of the people.” 
The will of the people in Washington 
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said not once, but three times, that they 
did not want such laws. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The people have 
voted in our State that we should not 
have the open shop or require a license 
for an open shop. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have only 1 min- 
ute. The Senator from Florida has 
spoken on this issue many times. I have 
only 1 minute. I am growing tired of 
demagoguery about the will of the people. 
If the will of the people is to be sus- 
tained, the Senate must be representa- 
tive and must give us the right to vote 
on the issue. 

Senators talk about majority rule. Let 
us do what the majority of the Senate 
wants to do on this issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, has 
my time expired? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has more than 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate having expired, the pending 
question is, Is it the sense of the Senate 
that debate shall be brought to a close 
on the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 77) to 
repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
section 703(b) of the Labor-Management 
Reporting Act of 1959, and to amend the 
first proviso of section 8(a)(3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Chair 
withhold putting the question for a 
moment? Have the yeas and nays been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, the yeas and nays are automati- 
cally ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll to ascertain 
the presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 30 Leg.] 

Alken Harris Murphy 
Allott Hart uskle 
Anderson Hartke Nelson 

Hayden Neuberger 
Bass Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bayh Pearson 
Bennett Holland Pell 
Bible Prouty 

Inouye Proxmire 
Brewster Jackson Randol 
Burdick Javits Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Russell, S.C. 
Cannon Russell, Ga. 

n Kuchel Saltonstall 

Lausche Scott 
Church Long, Mo Simpson 
Clark Long, La. Smathers 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Cotton Mansfield S 

McCarthy Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Symington 

McGee 
Dominick McGovern Thurmond 
Do tyre Tower 
Eastland Metcalf dings 
Elender Miller Williams, N.J. 
Ervin. Monroney Williams, Del 
Fannin Montoya Yarborough 
Fong Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morton Young, Ohio 

Moss 
Gruening Mundt 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Under Rule XXII, the yeas and nays 
are required on the pending question, 
which is as follows: Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 77, 
to repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, shall be brought to 
a close? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 51, 
nays 48, as follows: 


No. 31 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 
Ar derson Inouye Morse 
Bartlett Jackson Moss 
Javits Muskie 

Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Neuberger 
Burdick Kuchel Pastore 
Case Long, Mo. Pell 
Church Long, La Proxmire 
Clark Magnuson Randolph 
Cooper Mansfield Ribicoff 
Dodd McCarthy Scott 
Douglas McGee Smith 

re McGovern Symington 
Gruening McIntyre Tydings 

is Wiliams, N.J. 
Hart Mondale Yarborough 
Hartke Montoya Young, Ohio 
NAYS—48 
Aiken Fannin Murphy 
Allott Fong Pearson 
Bennett Fulbright Prouty 
Bible Hayden Robertson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, Va u Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Saltonstall 
Cannon Hruska Simpson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Talmadge 
Dominick Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Monroney Tower 
Ellender Morton Williams, Del. 
Ervin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—1 
McNamara 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
there are 51 yeas and 48 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
not having voted in the affirmative, the 
cloture motion is rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I voted to- 
day for cloture of the debate on the 
repeal of section 14(b). 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to a vote on this issue. It has 
been the subject of many hearings in this 
and other Congresses. It has been de- 
bated at great length in both sessions of 
this Congress. The facts, as well as can 
be, are known and the arguments have 
been made. It should be settled one way 
or the other, so that the business of the 
Senate can go on. 
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Beyond this is the question of whether 
14(b) should be repealed. I believe that 
it should. 

At the outset, we must realize what 
the issue really is. A vote for 14(b) is 
not a vote to make the union shop com- 
pulsory. Rather it is a vote to allow 
unions and management to freely reach 
agreement on whether a union shop 
should be instituted. In those States 
which do not have right-to-work laws— 
and in the Nation should we repeal 
14(b)—no union shop can be imposed 
without the consent of management. No 
union shop can be instituted over the 
objection of a majority of the workers 
in a bargaining unit. 

Nor is a vote for 14(b) a vote for arbi- 
trary power of unions or union leaders 
over their members. In my work in the 
labor-management corruption hearings, 
and as Attorney General, I had a good 
deal of experience with abuses of power, 
with corruption, with denial of demo- 
cratic processes within unions. But 
those abuses occurred both in union 
shops and nonunion shops, in States with 
right-to-work laws and those without 
them. There are still serious problems 
of union democracy in the United States. 
But they will neither be solved nor 
worsened by repeal of 14(b). Abuses 
must be eliminated where they occur; 
but there is no reason to penalize all 
unions, clean and unclean, democratic 
and autocratic, for the faults of a 
minority. 

A vote for 14(b) is not a vote to upset 
the present balance of bargaining power 
between unions and management; nor is 
it related in any way to strikes such as 
the transit strike which recently para- 
lyzed New York City. Labor relations in 
31 States, covering the great major- 
ity of American workers and in- 
dustry, will not be directly affected by 
repeal of 14(b). 

There are legitimate questions to be 
raised about the balance of bargaining 
power between labor and management— 
and pressing questions about the protec- 
tion of third, innocent parties affected 
by a labor dispute. But those questions 
cannot be solved in 19 States. They must 
be dealt with in a general review of the 
National Labor Relations Act. For this 
reason, I firmly support Senator Mc- 
Namara’s intention to hold general hear- 
ings on the act after 14(b) is repealed. 
At that time, a national labor policy can 
be dealt with properly—nationally. 

Having said this, the question is, Why 
should 14(b) be repealed? 

The first reason is the need to return 
to a uniform national labor law. Uni- 
formity is no abstract goal; it has real 
and immediate consequences. It was 
originally sought in the Wagner Act of 
1937 because we realized that ours is a 
national economy. Our great companies 
operate in every State in the Union. 
Their manufacturing operations are of- 
ten spread over dozens of States; they 
buy their materials and sell their prod- 
ucts everywhere. The unions which rep- 
resent their employees are also national 
in scope. For such a national economy 
to operate efficiently and with a mini- 
mum of discord, it is necessary that the 
laws affecting collective bargaining and 
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union organization not differ from State 
to State. 

Lack of uniformity encourages States 
to compete with others for industry by 
making union organization more diffi- 
cult. Even a Senator from New York, 
which has lost large amounts of indus- 
try to other States in recent years, can- 
not criticize the efforts of less-developed 
States to attract industry and the new 
payrolls it brings. But that competition 
should not be fought out at the expense 
of American workers, or of their rights 
to bargain freely on the terms and con- 
ditions of employment—including the 
union shop. 

A third reason for the repeal of 14(b) 
is that it contributes to wage levels 
which are unacceptably low. Average 
weekly wages in manufacturing enter- 
prise in States without right-to-work 
laws in 1963, for example, were $101.52. 
For comparable enterprises in States 
with right-to-work laws, the average 
weekly wage was $91.80. 

Of course, wages are affected by much 
more than right-to-work laws. But it 
cannot be denied that these laws, by 
handicapping union organization, con- 
tribute to an imbalance of bargaining 
power as compared to the rest of the 
Nation. With one exception, for ex- 
ample, every State in the Southeastern 
part of the United States is a right-to- 
work State. In these States, the aver- 
age weekly wage in manufacturing in 
1963 was $77.77. But for Louisiana, the 
single non-right-to-work State in the 
area, the average weekly wage in manu- 
facturing was $100.62—$23 more a week 
than the average for the region, as much 
as $30 a week more than wages in some 
neighboring States, a wage on a par or 
even better than those paid in New York, 
Pennsylvania, or Illinois. 

Wage levels this low mean that many 
manufacturing workers in these States 
are working for $50 or even $40 a week— 
far below the line officially declared by 
Congress to represent poverty; and they 
mean that workers in States like New 
York, where living costs are far higher, 
must undergo considerable hardship to 
keep their own wage levels competitive— 
so that their employers will not leave the 
State. 

Let us, then, be clear as to what the 
issues are. No one, as a result of repeal 
of 14(b), will be forced to join a union— 
only to contribute with his dues toward 
the work of the union which improves his 
own wages and working conditions. The 
only “States right” which is at issue is 
the right to compete for industry with 
other States by hindering union organi- 
zation and keeping wage levels low. 

What the repeal of 14(b) would mean, 
and all that it would mean, is that labor 
and management would bargain 
throughout the United States in a more 
uniform manner—unhampered by re- 
strictive State laws. 

It would help to improve wages and 
working conditions for millions of Amer- 
icans, 

It would remove artificial incentives 
for industry to change its location. 

It would serve a national economy with 
national rules. 
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For these reasons, I shall vote for the 
repeal of 14(b), and vote for cloture on 
the debate which has held up the work 
of the Senate these past weeks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and section 703 
(b) of the Labor-Management Reporting 
Act of 1959, and to amend the first pro- 
viso of section 8(a)(3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator please repeat his request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

MOTION FOR CLOTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion for cloture and 
ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
for cloture will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
77, an act to repeal section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
section 705(b) of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 and to 
amend the first proviso of section 8(a) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 

Pat McNamara. 

DANIEL BREWSTER. 

EpMUND MUSKIE. 

PHILIP A. Harr. 

DANIEL INOUYE. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY of New York. 

GALE MCGEE. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK. 

FRED HARRIS. 

Epwarp M. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 

WALTER F. MONDALE. 

CLAIBORNE PELL. 

THOMAS J. MCINTYRE. 

HENRY M. JACKSON. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 

JOHN O. PASTORE. 

PauL H. DOUGLAS. 

WARREN MAGNUSON. 

Harrison WILTAAus of New Jersey. 

STEPHEN YOUNG. 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA. 

WAYNE MORSE. 

Jacos K. Javits. 

EUGENE MCCARTHY. 

CLIFFORD P. CASE. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senators, 
I should like to propound a unanimous- 
consent request, that instead of the Sen- 
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ate’s meeting at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning it meet at 12 o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana repeat his re- 
quest? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That the Senate 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow in- 
stead of 10 o’clock a.m. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That means, of 
course, that the 10 o’clock a.m. meeting 
on Thursday next will still hold. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many Senators are 
anticipating the coming recess in order 
to allow Republicans to test the will of 
the people over the next wee 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Washington please repeat 
that? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We should like to 
know at approximately what time the 
vote will be taken on the second motion 
for cloture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Approximately 11 
o’clock a.m. on Thursday. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
at all possible, I intend to move to con- 
sider the Vietnam supplementary au- 
thorization bill, so that it will be the 
pending business on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 16, upon our return, to take up the 
bill immediately, so that it will receive 
prompt consideration, because I have 
been hearing so much about Vietnam in 
this Chamber. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I wish to 
emphasize that this will be the authori- 
zation. I had hoped that there could be 
a committee meeting on our regular day 
on Thursday, but I serve notice now to 
all members of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that it will meet in the 
morning at 10:30 o’clock, in order that 
we may consider the authorization bill. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, and that statements 
in that connection be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for 
purposes of clarification, the usual 
morning hour will be for speeches, and 
so forth, but no business; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, February 8, 1966, he 
signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 30) to pro- 
vide for participation of the United 
States in the Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center in Dade County, Fla., 
and for other purposes, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON THE FEDERAL PLAN FOR METEORO- 
LOGICAL SERVICES AND SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Federal plan for meteorological services 
and supporting research, fiscal year 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED DISPOSAL OF METALLURGICAL GRADE 
CHROMITE FROM THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. O., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the disposal of metallurgical 
grade chromite from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDI- 
TURES, AND BALANCES OF THE U.S, GOVERN- 
MEN? 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a com- 
bined statement of receipts, expenditures, 
and balances of the U.S. Government, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1965 (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF 
RENEGOTIATION ACT or 1951 


A letter from the Chairman, the Renego- 
tiation Board, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF ACTING COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting pur- 
suant to law, a report on survey of research 
management functions, Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, Laurence G. Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass., Department of the Air 
Force, dated January 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of Federal 
financial participation in the costs of pre- 
scribed drugs for welfare recipients in the 
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State of Pennsylvania, Welfare Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dated February 1966 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON COOPERATIVE WATER RESOURCES 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
cooperative water resources research and 
training, for the year 1965 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting admis- 
sion into the United States of certain defec- 
tor aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES or CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that sufficient funds to con- 
struct the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts have been received by the 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 1006 
“Memorial memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to designate or appoint 

a committee to investigate the cancella- 

tion and discontinuance of contracts for 

the tion of mails by railroads, 
and conditions resulting therefrom 

“Whereas the Post Office Department of 
the United States has pursued a systematic 
program of replacing contracts for the trans- 
portation of mail by the railroads of this 
Nation with contracts for the transporta- 
tion thereof by other means; and 

“Whereas the national transportation 
policy of the Congress of the United States 
is to develop and preserve a national trans- 
portation system by rail adequate to meet 
the needs of the commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the na- 
tional defense; and 
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“Whereas one essential element for the 
continuance of a sound, efficient rail sys- 
tem in this Nation is economic stability, 
which, in turn, is dependent on contracts 
for the transportation of mail; and 

“Whereas many railroads have been and 
will be forced by economic necessity to can- 
cel and eliminate many scheduled passenger 
trains across the Nation, thereby depriving 
many areas of this Nation of year-around 
transportation and mail facilities, as a di- 
rect result of the discontinuance of such 
mail contracts; and 

“Whereas the economic well-being of 
thousands of citizens and of hundreds of 
communities is being endangered by said 
program of the Post Office Department, thus 
further increasing the manifold problems 
of the President and of the Congress in the 
current war on poverty; and 

“Whereas in times of emergency, the rail- 
roads are looked to and expected to provide 
safe, dependable transportation for the Na- 
tion and its citizens, and of its mail, when 
other methods are ineffective: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 45th General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado ( the Senate concurring herein), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
requested to designate or appoint some ap- 
propriate committee or subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the overall effects upon the rail- 
roads, in particular, and the whole transpor- 
tation system, in general, of the Nation, di- 
rectly resulting from the cancellation and 
discontinuance of contracts for the trans- 
portation of the mails by rail; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and each Member 
of Congress from the State of Colorado. 

“ALLEN DINES, 
“Speaker, 
“House of Representatives. 
“EveLyn T. DAVIDSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“ROBERT L. KNOUS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 
“Concurrent resolution, relating to the bene- 
fits of outdoor recreation facilities and fish 
and wildlife enhancement in connection 
with water resource projects. 

“Be is resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of South Dakota, the 
Senate concurring therein: 

“Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 
States enacted Public Law 89-72 to provide 
uniform policies with respect to outdoor 
recreation features and fish and wildlife 
benefits and costs of Federal multipurpose 
water resource projects, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

“Whereas investigation, planning and 
construction of such features cannot occur 
until a declaration of intent has been made 
by a non-Federal entity indicating intent to 
agree to administer or to arrange for the 
administration of land and water areas for 
outdoor recreation, or fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, or for both of these purposes; 
and to bear or to arrange for the bearing of 
not less than one-half of the separable cost 
of such outdoor recreation of fish and wild- 
life enhancement features and all of the cost 
of operation, maintenance and replacement 
incurred therefor; and 

“Whereas it is desirable to the people of 
South Dakota that opportunities might re- 
sult from provision for outdoor recreation, 
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or for fish and wildlife enhancement, in con- 
nection with the planning and construction 
of multipurpose water resource projects 
built with Federal participation in this 
State: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That, it is the intent of 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota 
to arrange for the administration of out- 
door recreation and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement features of water resources proj- 
ects, or both of these purposes, and to ar- 
range for the bearing of not less than one- 
half of the separable costs of such features 
and all of the cost of operation, maintenance 
and replacement incurred therefor; and 
“It is the intent of the legislature that the 
planning for such features be participated in 
by an agency of State government with ap- 
propriate planning authority; that the ad- 
ministration of such features be under the 
supervision of an agency of State govern- 
ment with authority to administer such fea- 
tures; and that payment requirements be 
met by an agency of State government with 
authority to collect user fees from the gen- 
eral public and with authority to enter into 
contracts with Federal agencies covering 
such requirements; and, be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to Honorable Stew- 
art L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, and the presiding officers of 
both Houses of Congress of the United 
States. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
January 20, 1966. 
Palas oh in by the Senate, January 27, 
1966. 
“CHARLES Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“PAUL INMAN, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“Lem OVERPECK, 
“Lieutenant Governor, 
“President of the Senate. 


“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
Department of Justice to immediately pro- 
ceed in an expedient manner to bring to 
a just conclusion the condemnation pro- 
ceedings now pending against landowners 
who have lost acreage to the flood waters 
of Big Bend Reservoir 
“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 

atives of the State of South Dakota, the 

Senate concurring therein: 

“Whereas the U.S. Government has drasti- 
cally slowed the procedures for compensating 
landowners located within the taking line 
of t Big Bend Reservoir in South Dakota, 
an 

“Whereas Big Bend dam has been com- 
pleted for some time and the land in ques- 
tion is already under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government and should be compen- 
sated for as soon as possible; and 

“Whereas landowners involved in these 
proceedings have been unable to adequately 
plan for their economic future because they 
have no way of knowing how much com- 
pensation they will receive for their land be- 
ing taken for flooding by the reservoir; and 

“Whereas this lack of expedient action by 
the U.S. Government is causing economic 
hardship, uncertainty and despair among the 
group of South Dakota citizens involved in 
this taking of land: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota, the Senate con- 


“Attest: 
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curring therein, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and is, memorialized to di- 
rect the Department of Justice of the United 
States to immediately proceed in an expedi- 
ent, proper and equitable manner to assure 
fair and reasonable settlements for land 
taken from owners for the Big Bend Reser- 
voir, to the end that these economic hard- 
ships and uncertainties may be alleviated; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the 
Members of the South Dakota delegation to 
the Congress of the United States. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
January 21, 1966. 
“Concurred in by the senate, January 25, 
1966. 
“CHARLES Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“PAUL j 
“Chief Clerk. 
“LEM 


“Lieutenant Governor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P, JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION RATIFYING THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES RELATING TO PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION AND INABILITY 


“Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 
States of America, at the Ist session begun 
and held at the city of Washington, on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th day of January 1965 by a 
constitutional two-thirds vote in both Houses 
adopted a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, to wit: 

Joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to succession to the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency and to cases 
where the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 


“t “ARTICLE — 


“* “SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
nation, the Vice President shall become Pres- 
ident. 

“««Sec, 2. Whenever there is a vacancy 
in the office of the Vice President, the Presi- 
dent shall nominate a Vice President who 
shall take office upon confirmation by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of Congress. 

“* “Sec. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, and until he transmits 
to them a written declaration to the con- 
trary, such powers and duties shall be dis- 
charged by the Vice President as Acting 
President. 

„„So. 4. Whenever the Vice President 
and a majority of either the principal offi- 
cers of the executive departments or of such 
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other body as Congress may by law provide, 
transmit to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives their written declaration 
that the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the Vice 
President shall immediately assume the pow- 
ers and duties of the office as Acting Presi- 
dent. 

„ Thereafter, when the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives his written declaration that no 
inability exists, he shall resume the powers 
and duties of his office unless the Vice Presi- 
dent and a majority of either the principal 
officers of the executive department or of 
such other body as Congress may by law pro- 
vide, transmit within four days to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives their 
written declaration that the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office. Thereupon Congress shall de- 
cide the issue, assembling within forty-eight 
hours for that purpose if not in session. If 
the Congress, within twenty-one days after 
receipt of the latter written declaration, or, if 
Congress is not in session, within twenty-one 
days after Congress is required to assemble, 
determines by two-thirds vote of both Houses 
that the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, the Vice Pres- 
ident shall continue to discharge the same 
as Acting President; otherwise, the President 
shall resume the powers and duties of his 
office“; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Maine hereby ratifies and adopts 
this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Maine notify the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services of the United States, and each 
Senator and Representative from Maine in 
the Congress of the United States of this 
action of the legislature by forwarding to 
each of them a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion. 

“In senate chamber. 

“EDWIN H. Pert, 
“Secretary. 

“House of representatives. 

“JEROME G. PLANTE, 
“Clerk.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 1 OF THE 57TH 
LEGISLATURE OF WEST VIRGINIA RATIFYING 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO 
SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY AND VICE 
PRESIDENCY AND TO CASES WHERE THE 
PRESIDENT IS UNABLE TO DISCHARGE THE 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF HIS OFFICE 


“Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 
States of America, at the 1st session begun 
and held at the city of Washington on Mon- 
day, the 4th day of January 1965, by a 
constitutional two-thirds vote in both 
Houses adopted a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to wit: 

Joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to succession to the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency and to cases where 
the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.’ 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
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of each House concurring therein): That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission by the 
Congress: 
“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. In case of the removal of 
the President from office or of his death or 
resignation, the Vice President shall become 
President. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President, the President 
shall nominate a Vice President who shall 
take office upon confirmation by a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

“ ‘SEC. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, and until he trans- 
mits to them a written declaration to the 
contrary, such powers and duties shall be 
discharged by the Vice President as Acting 
President. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the Vice President and 
& majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive departments or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives their written declaration that 
the President is unable to discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall immediately assume the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

“ “Thereafter, when the President transmits 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives his written declaration that no in- 
ability exists, he shall resume the powers 
and duties of his office unless the Vice Presi- 
dent and a majority of either the principal 
officers of the executive department or of 
such other body as the Congress may by law 
provide, transmit within 4 days to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives their 
written declaration that the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office. Thereupon Congress shall decide 
the issue, assembling within 48 hours for 
that purpose if not in session. If the Con- 
gress, within 21 days after receipt of the 
latter written declaration, or, if Congress is 
not in session, within 21 days after Congress 
is required to assemble, determines by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses that the President 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, the Vice President shall continue 
to discharge the same as Acting President; 
otherwise, the President shall resume the 
powers and duties of his office.’ 

“Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, That the Legislature of the State of 
West Virginia hereby ratifies and adopts this 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and be it 

“Further resolved, That the secretary of 
state of the State of West Virginia notify 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services of the United 
States, and each Senator and Representative 
from West Virginia in the Congress of the 
United States of this action of the legislature 
by forwarding to each of them a certified 
copy of this resolution. 

“C. A. BLANKENSHIP, 
“Clerk, West Virginia House of Delegates. 
R. D. BAILEY, ; 
“Secretary of State.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada; ordered to lie 
on the table: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 OF THE 
STATE or NEVADA EXPRESSING THE SUPPORT 
OF THE NEVADA LEGISLATURE FOR THE EFFORT 
or Our SERVICEMEN IN VIETNAM 
“Whereas many thousands of American 

boys have been ordered into Vietnam and are 

there engaged in actual combat; and 

“Whereas when Americans already within 
the armed services have been ordered into 
combat and some have already laid down 
their lives, it ill behooves any American to 
shirk his duty when similarly called; and 

“Whereas the watchword of Americans in 
the face of the enemy has ever been: ‘Our 
country! May she always be in the right, 
but our country, right or wrong!’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Nevada (the assembly concurring), That this 
legislature condemns the acts of those pusil- 
lanimous few who would avoid military serv- 
ice for themselves or seek to deter others 
from it; and be it further 

Resolved, That this legislature expresses 
its gratitude and wholehearted support of 
all those service men and women whose daily 
sacrifice upon the soil of Vietnam upholds 
the fine tradition of American devotion to 
duty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted forthwith by the 
legislative counsel to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to the Members of Nevada’s congres- 
sional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate, November 4, 1965. 

“PAUL LASALT, 

“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the assembly, November 5, 
1965. 

“Wa. D. SWACKHAMER, 

“Speaker of the Assembly. 

“NaTHAN T. HURST, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


A resolution adopted by the Assembly of 
Naha City, of the Ryukyu Islands, relating 
to public election of the Chief Executive of 
the Government of the Ryukyu Islands; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the convention 
of the AFL-CIO relating to the American 
merchant marine and maritime policy; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Great Lakes 
Terminals Association, at Chicago, III., pro- 
testing against any increase in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway tolls; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by citizens of Puerto 
Rico, favoring a plebiscite permitting the 
people of Puerto Rico to decide, in free and 
independent elections, what type of final 
political status the majority of the people of 
Puerto Rico desire; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Resolutions adopted by the Florida Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government, Lake 
City, Fla., relating to the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and so forth; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
State Teachers Association, expressing appre- 
ciation for the enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Upper Penin- 
sula Association of American Legion Posts, 
at L’Anse, Mich., relating to the appoint- 
ment of a permanent postmaster at Iron- 
wood, Mich.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion at its 1965 national convention, in 
Portland, Oreg., commending the work of the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation and its Di- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover; ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Chicago, Ill., expressing ap- 
proval of the programs promulgated by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his state of the Union ad- 
dress; ordered to lie on the table. 

Resolutions adopted by Local No. 90, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
the Texas Bottlers Association, of Abilene, 
Tex., and Local No. 149, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, of Champaign, III., favoring the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2887. A bill to prohibit arbitrary dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CANNON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
COOPER) : 

S. 2888. A bill to insure that children par- 
ticipating in domestic nonprofit school lunch 
programs will be assured of adequate sup- 
plies of nutritious dairy products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AIKEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 2889. A bill to amend section 6(1) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide benefits for children of deceased rail- 
road employees who are over the age of 18 
and below the age of 22 and are attending 
an educational institution as full-time stu- 
dents; and 

S. 2890. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act so 
as to provide for the certification of repre- 
sentatives. only upon vote by secret ballot 
of 50 percent of employees entitled to vote in 
the election, and to require that employees 
voting in such elections be afforded an op- 
portunity to vote against representation by 
any individual or organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2891. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Court of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations which shall have jurisdiction 
over labor disputes which result in work 
stoppages that adversely affect the public 
interest of the Nation to a substantial de- 
gree; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMaTHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 
Dou. as): 

S. 2892. A bill to amend section 5 (1) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 
benefits for children of deceased 
employees who are over the age of 17 and 
below the age of 22 and are attending an edu- 
cational institution as full-time students; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2893. A bill to amend section 208(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
certificates issued in the future to motor 
common carriers of passengers shall not con- 
fer, as an incident to the grant of regular 
route authority, the right to engage in spe- 
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cial or charter operations; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2894. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Wolf National Scenic Waterway 
in the State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2895. A bill to amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 26, 1934, to au- 
thorize the overprinting of certain of such 
stamps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2896. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, relating to price 
support for dairy products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2897. A bill for the relief of Mr. Gioac- 
chino Tordonato and Mrs. Carmela Tordo- 
nato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2898. A bill for the relief of Dionicia 
Ulivas; 

S.2899. A bill for the relief of Pedro R. 
Aguada; and 

S. 2900. A bill for the relief of Lenisi Ma- 
taele; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION OF ARBITRARY DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 
BECAUSE OF AGE 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to prohibit arbitrary 

„discrimination in employment because of 
age. 

Our technologically sophisticated so- 
ciety is extending the human lifespan. 
Yet this same society is making it diffi- 
cult for people in the prime of life, from 
age 40 to age 65, to find jobs. These 
people, who are too young to retire, are 
thus deprived of the self-respect that is 
earned by providing a decent standard of 
living for themselves and their families. 
In addition to this individual privation, 
the Nation as a whole is wasting 1 
million man-years of productive time 
each year because of the unemployment 
of workers over 45. 

These figures are taken from a 1965 
report by the Secretary of Labor, “The 
Older American Worker: Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment.” Based on year- 
long, intensive studies, the report reveals 
a number of startling facts. Especially 
disconcerting are the statistics derived 
from a survey of over 500 employers em- 
ploying one-half million workers in 5 
cities located in States that did not, as 
of early 1965, have laws prohibiting age 
discrimination in employment. This 
survey disclosed that: First, over 50 per- 
cent of the employers contacted used 
arbitrary age ceilings, usually age 45 to 
age 55; second, approximately 50 percent 
of the job openings in the private econ- 
omy were closed to applicants over 55, 
25 percent to applicants over 45; third, 
older workers represented less than 5 
percent of the new employees in most 
establishments; and fourth, the propor- 
tion of older workers hired by firms with 
specific upper age limits was 50 percent 
of the proportion of older workers hired 
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by firms with specific policies against age 
limits. 

This trend, which shows no sign of 
relaxation, according to the Secretary of 
Labor, is intensified by the increasing 
emphasis our culture is placing on edu- 
cation. Employment criteria requiring, 
for example, a high school education ob- 
viously obstruct the employment of older 
workers—fairly, if there is a genuine dif- 
ference in ability in favor of the younger 
workers; unfairly, if the older worker, in 
spite of his lack of formal education, has 
the equivalent of a high school education 
in long years of experience. 

The report by the Secretary of Labor 
asserts that a significant portion of age 
restriction in employment is unfair and 
arbitrary because it involves the refusal 
to hire people over a certain age without 
a consideration of individual ability and 
qualifications. For example, the em- 
ployers interviewed in the survey just 
mentioned gave a decline in physical 
capability as the most frequent reason 
for refusing to hire older workers. Upon 
investigation, there proved to be no basis 
for this conclusion in 70 percent of the 
cases. This investigation is further sub- 
stantiated by basic medical and physio- 
logical research and by Department of 
Labor studies demonstrating that there 
is a wide range of physical ability at any 
age; and that there is no substantial de- 
crease in productivity involving physical 
effort until age 60; and that in sedentary 
work little if any decline in productivity 
occurs before age 60, while subsequent 
decline is negligible. 

According to the report by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, those States with strong, 
actively administered laws prohibiting 
arbitrary discrimination in employment 
because of age have significantly reduced 
such discrimination. Clearly, Federal 
legislation is needed to complete the 
work begun by 20 States so that employ- 
ers will hire on the basis of ability rather 
than age. 

This amendment would make arbi- 
trary discrimination in employment be- 
cause of age an unfair employment prac- 
tice by adding the word age“ to those 
sections of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibiting discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 
This amendment would have no effect on 
existing State or National laws pro- 
hibiting or restricting the employment 
of children or minors. 

Mr. President, this amendment is de- 
signed to correct a serious inequity in 
employment patterns, and I hope that 
it will receive the expeditious considera- 
tion that is merited by a large segment 
of our population. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2887) to prohibit arbitrary 
discrimination in employment because of 
age, introduced by Mr. Cannon, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PRIORITY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Cooper], I am today intro- 
ducing a bill, the purpose of which is to 
provide that milk and dairy products 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may be used in nonprofit 
school lunch programs without regard 
to priorities set up in other laws. 

It is based on the premise that our 
school lunch programs which have done 
and are doing so much to contribute to 
the health and well-being, and thus to 
the better education, of our schoolchil- 
dren are entitled to top priority. This 
is particularly true in the case of milk 
and dairy products which are so essen- 
tial to the building of strong bodies and 
clear minds in active, growing children. 

It goes without saying that one of the 
best possible investments for these CCC 
stocks is to take them out of the ware- 
houses and use them to build a strong 
and healthy new generation. 

Although milk and dairy products 
have been made available continuously 
for school lunch programs, conditions 
arose recently which threatened to cut 
off this supply and which served to point 
up the need for corrective legislation. 

Public Law 480, enacted by Congress in 
1954, is one of the basic authorities 
which authorizes the disposal of dairy 
products acquired by CCC in connection 
with the price-support programs. The 
actual authority is found in section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, which 
was amended by Public Law 480. 

This section permits stocks of food 
in the hands of CCC which cannot be 
sold back to the domestic commercial 
trade or exported at competitive world 
prices to be used for school lunch, do- 
mestic relief programs, and charitable 
institutions. They can also be bartered 
for strategic materials and products not 
produced in the United States. If not 
needed for these purposes, they can be 
disposed of for foreign relief. 

Thus, there are certain priorities for 
their use. In general, the first priority 
is domestic or export sales; the second 
is domestic relief and school lunch; and 
the third is foreign relief. 

This creates a problem when CCC 
stocks of dairy products are lower than 
usual. The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently took the position that stocks on 
hand might be sold domestically or ex- 
ported, with not enough left to meet the 
needs for domestic relief. He restricted 
the use of dairy products in the relief 
program, and there was very real con- 
cern that the use of dairy products in 
the school lunch program might also 
be affected. 

This situation is likely to become more 
serious as production of dairy products 
more nearly approaches demand and 
particularly so if there should be in- 
creased export opportunities caused by 
less supplies on the world market. 

This bill would correct this condition 
by permitting the needs of the school 
lunch program to be met from CCC 
stocks, even though there might be a pos- 
sibility that these stocks could be moved 
into commercial trade or exported at 
competitive world prices. 

In the event CCC stocks are inadequate 
to meet the full school lunch needs, the 
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bill provides that “additional supplies 
shall be provided through purchases at 
market price.” 

In effect, this bill would put the health 
and well-being of our schoolchildren un- 
der the school-lunch programs above the 
relatively few dollars that might be real- 
ized from subsidized exports under the 
priorities now existing in section 416. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that this 
special milk program is of the utmost im- 
portance to our children, and I shall re- 
quest that this measure be brought to 
public hearing at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as several 
Members of the Senate have expressed a 
desire to cosponsor this legislation, I ask 
that it lie on the desk until next Wednes- 
day, when the Senate reconvenes, for 
such additional sponsors as may desire to 
add their names to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will lie 
on the desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 2888) to insure that chil- 
dren participating in domestic nonprofit 
school-lunch programs will be assured of 
adequate supplies of nutritious dairy 
products, introduced by Mr. AIKEN (for 
himself and Mr. Cooper), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


BILL TO PROVIDE BENEFITS FOR 
CHILDREN OF DECEASED RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide benefits for children of de- 
ceased railroad employees who are over 
the age of 18 and under the age of 22 
and are full-time students in an educa- 
tional institution. 

I feel this bill is important for two 
reasons. First, it is consistent with our 
policy of bringing railroad retirement 
benefits up to at least the level of simi- 
lar social security benefits. Second, it 
is another method by which higher edu- 
cation can be encouraged among a group 
of young people who might otherwise 
find it out of reach. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New York introduced a similar bill dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. How- 
ever, since I serve on the Subcommittee 
on Railroad Retirement of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I feel that the introduction of this bill 
is an appropriate way for me to empha- 
size the importance of obtaining legisla- 
tion in this area during this session of 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2889) to amend section 5 
(1) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide benefits for children of 
deceased railroad employees who are 
over the age of 18 and below the age of 
22 and are attending an educational in- 
stitution as full-time students, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dominick, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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BILL TO AMEND THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT AND THE 
RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Railway Labor Act so 
as to provide for the certification of rep- 
resentatives only upon vote by secret 
ballot of 50 percent of employees entitled 
to vote in the election, and to require 
that employees voting in such elections be 
afforded an opportunity to vote against 
representation by any individual or orga- 
nization. 

In my opinion, this bill will go a long 
way to assure the working men and 
women of this country that union repre- 
sentation will not be imposed upon them 
by the use of misleading election tech- 
niques. 

This bill requires that an election must 
be held in every contest for union repre- 
sentation, thus eliminating the use of 
the misleading check card technique. 
It also provides that.in any election a 
majority, as opposed to a plurality, of 
employees must vote for a specific union 
before its representation will be certified 
as valid. In the event that a majority 
preference for a specific union or non- 
representation is not evinced, then a run- 
off election will be held in order to deter- 
mine the final choice of the employees. 
Finally, the bill requires that each ballot 
specifically provide a choice for no union 
representation, thus making clear to the 
employee that he does have a choice. 

This bill is in keeping with the tradi- 
tional American way of conducting an 
election—fully informing the electorate 
of the decision which it is about to make 
so that it can make a wise choice. I 
think it deserves the support of the Sen- 


ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
held at the desk until Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1966, for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

The bill (S. 2890) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the Rail- 
way Labor Act so as to provide for the 
certification of representatives only upon 
vote by secret ballot of 50 percent of 
employees entitled to vote in the election, 
and to require that employees voting in 
such elections be afforded an opportu- 
nity to vote against representation by 
any individual or organization, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dominick, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wish to add that the bill which I am 
sending to the desk for reference and 
holding for additional cosponsors is in 
accordance with the amendment that we 
suggested in committee when we were 
debating section 14(b), and the speeches 
that I made last October and a week ago 
in the process of discussing section 14(b). 
It is, in my opinion, a major part of the 
bill of rights of the workingman. 
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THE PRESSING NEED FOR A US. 
COURT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to create a U.S. Court of Labor- 
Management Relations. 

This measure provides for the creation 
of a five-man court which will be em- 
powered to assume jurisdiction in dead- 
locked labor disputes that threaten the 
national interest. The new tribunal will 
serve as a backstop to our traditional 
system of free collective bargaining, and 
only when representatives of labor and 
management find it impossible to reach 
agreement through normal processes will 
the judges be called upon to issue bind- 
ing decisions in order to protect the 
safety and well-being of 195 million 
Americans. 

The Court of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions will enter a labor dispute when the 
President of the United States determines 
that an actual or threatened work stop- 
page in the affected industry would im- 
peril the national interest. The judges 
will first attempt to get the disputants to 
settle their differences voluntarily at the 
bargaining table, and they will have the 
power to issue whatever orders might be 
required to bring employer and employee 
together in honest efforts to arrive at a 
settlement. All avenues to a voluntary 
pact having been exhausted, however, the 
court will be authorized to examine the 
issues involved and hand down a final 
and binding judgment covering wages, 
hours, and any other points of conflict. 

Mr. President, collective bargaining 
tables are valuable pieces of furniture 
that must not be permitted to gather 
dust in some attic because those who sit 
at them are at times unable—for what- 
ever reason—to come to accord on con- 
tract terms. 

The bill I introduce today will give a 
new luster to the bargaining table, for 
at every turn, this proposal reinforces 
the principles of voluntary negotiations. 

When an actual or threatened work 
stoppage seems to imperil the public in- 
terest of the Nation, the President will 
be authorized to appoint a fact-finding 
board to report on the issues of the dis- 
pute. Then, should he deem it neces- 
sary—on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented by the Board—the President will 
direct the Attorney General to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Labor- 
Management Relations. 

Once the jurisdiction of the court has 
been invoked, the judges will be able to 
enjoin an actual or threatened strike for 
80 days. During this period, collective 
bargaining between employer and em- 
ployees will continue under the supervi- 
sion of the judges, who will be authorized 
to issue whatever orders are necessary to 
require the parties to make every effort 
to settle their differences through nego- 
tiations. 

If, at the conclusion of the 80-day 
period, both parties feel they are nearing 
a settlement and voluntarily agree to 
continue the injunction, the court will 
honor their request, and free bargaining 
will go on. If, however, the stalemate 
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has not been broken, and it is apparent 
to the court that further bargaining 
would be futile, the court, on its own 
motion, will continue the injunction and 
schedule immediate hearings for a final 
decision. All due processes of law will 
be afforded, and the parties will be given 
every reasonable opportunity to present 
arguments in support of their positions. 
Finally, though, a binding judgment will 
be handed down. 

Rooted in the conviction that the in- 
stitutions of collective bargaining must 
be given every chance to function, this 
measure contains provisions that will al- 
low the judges to vacate any judgment 
should they feel that to do so would not 
harm the national interest, or should em- 
ployer and employees finally ratify a 
contract voluntarily. 

Mr. President, the proven system by 
which owner and worker have sat down 
together to arrive at mutually satisfac- 
tory conditions of employment has been 
the catalyst in the formula that created 
this Nation’s current high level of pros- 
perity. It is a catalyst that cannot be 
left out if we are to continue to expand 
our industrial might. 

Yet, beneficial as the process of free 
collective bargaining has proven to be, 
its occasional failures have demon- 
strated the pressing need for the sort of 
machinery I am proposing to protect the 
public interest in unresolved labor dis- 
putes that are harmful to the economy or 
to the health and safety of innocent 
Americans. 

The fact that the public has an im- 
portant stake in many labor negotia- 
tions has become increasingly clear as 
the various elements of our highly in- 
dustrialized economy have moved toward 
greater and greater interdependence. 
Gone forever are the days when the 
skilled craftsman, working in his home, 
produced the dishes, the shoes, or the 
clothing required by his family and 
neighbors. Gone with these days is an 
economic fragmentation that could 
shield the average man from the storms 
of labor strife that might cloud the 
horizon. 

Today, a strike in Detroit can send 
out shock waves that reach to Gary, to 
Akron, to New York, and to thousands of 
other cities and towns throughout the 
Nation. Unwittingly and unwillingly, 
millions of ordinary citizens can be made 
pawns in power struggles between em- 
ployer and employee—power struggles in 
which the general public has no primary 
interest. 

Perhaps the most dramatic evidence 
of the havoc an unsettled labor dispute 
can wreak on the lives of innocent per- 
sons was presented in blaring newspaper 
headlines for 12 days last month. New 
York City—a metropolis heavily depend- 
ent on its subways and buses—was de- 
prived of public transportation for nearly 
2 weeks while negotiators from the 
Transport Worker’s Union and the Tran- 
sit Authority sought agreement on a new 
contract for wages and hours. 

When the TWU defied the law and ig- 
nored the welfare of 8 million New York- 
ers by walking out on strike, a giant city 
was nearly strangled. Stranded sub- 
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urbanites were unable to get to midtown 
jobs. Manhattan stores experienced 
serious losses, and many small businesses 
were only saved by the prompt action 
of the Small Business Administration, 
which authorized emergency loans to 
shopkeepers and others suddenly faced 
with serious losses. 

The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York has estimated that the 
transit strike cost New Yorkers $1 bil- 
lion, over three-quarters of which will 
not be recoverable. Most of this loss 
was in wages paid to or wages lost by 
those who could not reach their offices, 
stores, and factories. 

Unfortunately, the transit strike in 
New York was but the most recent of a 
number of strikes that have been inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the United 
States. 

For instance, in 1965, more than 100 
days of work stoppages further hobbled 
our already dangerously infirm maritime 
industry. The longshoreman’s strike 
that began in December of 1964 and ex- 
tended through the entire winter kept 
191,000 men from their jobs. Besides 
the 60,000 longshoremen involved, 38,000 
seamen and other maritime workers, 
45,000 railroad men, and 48,000 truckers 
could not draw their regular paychecks. 
According to the Secretary of Commerce, 
with 855 ships lying idle in their berths, 
this Nation’s imports fell off $60 million 
a day, and exports declined by $40 mil- 
lion a day. 

Thus, America’s all-important foreign 
trade surplus was depleted by $20 mil- 
lion each day that the strike lasted. It 
took approximately half a year after a 
settlement was ratified before normal 
trade patterns reasserted themselves. 

Mr. President, since the end of World 
War II, there have been 84 strikes in the 
United States that have idled 40,000 or 
more workers at one time. Several of 
these stoppages have lasted over 100 
days. All have caused immeasurable 
hardships, not only to management and 
labor, but also to countless multitudes of 
citizens who are suddenly unable to get 
from one place to another, or to get coal 
or cotton, electrical appliances or auto- 
mobiles; or who are laid off because the 
factory where they work cannot get the 
raw materials necessary to the manufac- 
ture of its products. 

Each failure on the part of workers 
and employers to arrive at voluntary 
agreements without resort to strikes, 
lockouts or other stoppages has given 
renewed impetus to the many different 
campaigns for reform of the methods by 
which industrial disputes are settled. 

Only a few short weeks ago, Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers Union, was quoted in the New 
York Times as having said: 

Society can’t tolerate stoppages which en- 
danger the very existence of society. 


Mr. Reuther went on to urge that every 
effort be made to find new means of deal- 
ing with the problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

On an informal basis, Presidents have 
felt constrained to intervene in dead- 
locked negotiations more and more fre- 
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quently, often helping to effect settle- 
ments at the cost of resentment by 
employers and employees and a partial 
erosion of the collective bargaining sys- 
tem. 

In a more formal manner, after re- 
peated strikes and slowdowns. at our 22 
missile bases and test areas seemed to 
threaten this Nation’s missile program, 
the late President Kennedy appointed an 
11-member Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion, headed by the then Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg, to find ways of 
settling labor disputes at the sites with- 
out strikes or lockouts. The result of 
the Commission’s work was a no-strike, 
no-lockout pledge on the part of labor 
and management. 

Successful as this approach was in this 
instance, however, it was a solution tai- 
lored to a specific situation. Clearly, 
what is required to prevent future devas- 
tating maritime, transit, steel, communi- 
cations, or other harmful strikes is an 
ongoing institution with competence in 
all aspects of industrial relations, and 
with the power to safeguard the public 
welfare. In short, what is required is 
the U.S. Court of Labor-Management 
Relations. 

I am hopeful that the committee to 
which this legislation is referred will re- 
port it out promptly and favorably so 
that the Congress can take the necessary 
action to prevent any situation from de- 
veloping that could imperil our national 
security or welfare. Never before has 
the need for this measure been greater 
than it is today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2891) to provide for the 
establishment of a U.S. Court of Labor- 
Management Relations which shall have 
jurisdiction over labor disputes which 
result in work stoppages that adversely 
affect the public interest of the Nation 
to a substantial degree introduced by 
Mr. SMATHERS, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 TO PRO- 
VIDE BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN 
CHILDREN OF DECEASED RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, under 
the social security amendments of 1965, 
a new provision was added to social se- 
curity benefits for children. Previous 
law had allowed a child’s benefit to be 
paid to the child of an insured worker 
who has died, reached retirement age, 
or become disabled if the child was either 
under age 18 or under a disability begin- 
ning before age 18. This was changed 
to add a new entitlement for children 
age 18 to 22 if they are full-time stu- 
dents. The reason for this change was 
compelling—a child who has no father 
to look to for support may be prevented 
from going to college, vocational school, 
or even from completing high school be- 
cause of loss of parental support. 

The bill I am introducing today, on 
behalf of Senator Paul Douc Las and my- 
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self, extends this benefit to children of 
deceased railroad employees who are 
over the age of 18 and under the age of 
22, and are full-time students—so that 
railroad retirement fund benefits will be 
on a parity with what we have provided 
for those under social security. 

Only relatively minor costs would be 
added to the railroad retirement fund 
and should be passed into law this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be received and referred to the appro- 
priate Senate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2892) to amend section 
5(1) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide benefits for children of 
deceased railroad employees who are 
over the age of 17 and below the age of 
22 and are attending an educational in- 
stitution as full-time students, intro- 
duced by Mr. Monpate (for himself and 
Mr. Dovctas), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO BUS CHARTER SERVICE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request, for appropriate 
reference, a bill recommended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire future applicants to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for motor com- 
mon carrier passenger operating author- 
ity to show a need for the transporta- 
tion of special or chartered parties, in- 
stead of conferring the right to perform 
such transportation as an incident to 
obtaining a certificate to transport pas- 
sengers over a regular route or routes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
and the ICC’s recommendation and 
statement of jurisdiction be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
recommendation, and statement of justi- 
fication will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2893) to amend section 208 
(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide that certificates issued in the fu- 
ture to motor common carriers of pas- 
sengers shall not confer, as an incident to 
the grant of regular route authority, the 
right to engage in special or charter oper- 
ations, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2893 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House o} 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any common carrier by motor vehicle 
transporting passengers under a certificate 
issued under this part on or before January 
1, 1967, or under any reissuance of the oper- 
ating rights contained in such certificate, 
may transport in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to any place special or chartered 
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parties under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission shall have prescribed.” 


The recommendation and statement 
of justification, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, are as follows: 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING INCIDENTAL 
CHARTER RIGHTS 


We recommend that section 208(c) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act be amended to pro- 
vide that motor common carriers of pas- 
sengers shall not engage in special or charter 
operations except to the extent they are 
presently authorized to do so, or to the ex- 
tent they may hereafter be expressly au- 
thorized to engage in such operations by a 
certificate of 
necessity. 


public convenience and 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is to 
require future applicants to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for motor common 
carrier passenger operating authority to show 
a need for the transportation of special or 
chartered parties, instead of conferring the 
right to perform such transportation as an 
incident to obtaining a certificate to trans- 
port passengers over a regular route or 
routes. 

At present, section 208(c) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act permits any regular 
route common carrier of passengers by motor 
vehicle to transport, under a certificate is- 
sued pursuant to the provisions of part II of 
the act, special or chartered parties from any 
point on an authorized route “to any place“ 
as a destination point. The phrase “to any 
place” has been interpreted by the Commis- 
sion to mean “to any place in the United 
States.“ Ex parte No. MC-29, Regulations 
Governing Special or Chartered Party Serv- 
ice, 29 M.C.C. 25, 48. Consequently, any 
regular route common carrier of passengers 
has an unlimited number of destination 
points for charter service. 

In 1935 when the Motor Carrier Act was 
passed, charter services were only a small 
part of common oarrier operations. Since 
1935, charter operations have increased 
greatly and have accounted for an increas- 
ingly larger share of passenger motorbus 
revenues. For example, in 1935 charter op- 
erations accounted for approximately 3 per- 
cent of the revenues of class I motor carriers. 
In 1964, however, charter operations ac- 
counted for 10 percent of the revenues of 
class I motor carriers. They accounted for 
nearly 26 percent of the revenues of class II 
and class III motor carriers in 1963, the latest 
year for which these figures are available. 

Today many motorbus carriers are able 
to render regularly scheduled service essen- 
tial to thousands of communities because 
revenues from charter service offset operating 
losses incurred on certain intercity sched- 
ules. In some instances regular route pass- 
enger bus service would be discontinued were 
it not for charter revenues. 

In recent years abuses have been observed 
respecting “incidental charter operations.” 
Carriers have frequently applied for the right 
to transport passengers over a short regular 
route solely for the purpose of obtaining the 
incidental charter rights from points on such 
routes to all points in the United States. 
Some carriers conduct only token operations 
over their authorized routes in order to re- 
tain the right to engage in transportation of 
charter parties throughout the country. 
Usually such operations are in the vicinity of 
a metropolitan area which provides access to 
a large charter service market which already 
is served adequately by existing charter op- 
erations. For example, some carriers have 
been known to operate a single station wagon 
as their only regular route passenger service, 
while utilizing buses in the performance of 
charter service to points and places through- 
out the United States. 
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The proposed amendment would in no way 
affect the operations of presently authorized 
carriers. It would require future applicants 
for motor common carrier passenger author- 
ity to show a need for the service of trans- 
porting special or charter parties instead of, 
as today, automatically obtaining such rights 
as an incident to a grant of regular route 
authority. 

For the reasons set forth above, the Com- 
mission recommends early consideration and 
enactment by the Congress of this proposed 
measure. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
FUGITIVE BAILEE BILL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
added my name as a cosponsor of S. 2855, 
a bill to curb abuses by bail bondsmen in 
recovering fugitive bailees. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, which has con- 
ducted extensive studies and hearings on 
bail procedures and other aspects of 
criminal justice, I have been concerned 
for some time about the need for a law 
of this kind. It is a deplorable situation, 
indeed, which permits a private bonds- 
man to cross State lines and seize a bailee 
in complete disregard of the rights of the 
bailee and without the necessity of com- 
plying with State arrest procedures and 
other requirements of procedural due 
process. 

I have studied Senator Typrncs’ bill 
and I believe the approach it takes to be 
the proper way of handling this problem. 
I am sure that hearings will reveal any 
changes that are necessary and that a 
bill can be reported which merits prompt 
and favorable consideration by the Sen- 
ate. I assure Senator Typincs that I 
shall do whatever I can to assure early 
enactment of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM NEEDS 
LEGISLATIVE HELP 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
abominable financial straits and con- 
fusion which currently face the Small 
Business Administration have been the 
subject of extensive discussion and an- 
alysis during recent committee meetings 
and in Senate and House debate. Weare 
all familiar with the present moratorium 
not only on the approval of direct busi- 
ness loans but also on the acceptance of 
applications. The small business seg- 
ment of the economy deserves more con- 
sideration and assistance than this, both 
from the Administration and from the 
Congress. 

In December of 1965, several members 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness explored with the SBA Executive 
Administrator, Ross Davis, the current 
status of small business programs and 
future prospects. Under the leadership 
of the committee chairman, our distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, Senator 
SPARKMAN, we discussed in detail the fi- 
nancial and administrative problems of 
SBA. At that time, Mr. Davis furnished 
the Small Business Committee with his 
qualified agreement that remedial legis- 
lation was needed to separate SBA’s re- 
volving fund into three categories. 
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Mr. Davis pointed out that even under 
the original system of SBA funding there 
was a continuing need for supplemental 
appropriations due to an unprecedented 
number of applications for regular busi- 
ness loans. 

When disaster funds are merged with 
the regular funds, the problem of supple- 
mental appropriations to maintain an 
adequate revolving fund becomes compli- 
cated. The inordinate drain on SBA 
moneys created by the hurricane dis- 
asters in the gulf coast region last 
autumn is a matter of record. There is 
no need to speak in detail on this situa- 
tion because we are aware of it. 

In effect, the requirement to assist the 
business people in that devastated area 
has completely nullified the regular SBA 
program. No one can deny that the per- 
sons involved in these tragedies must be 
assisted; but the point is that we should 
have a separate fund for them—a fund 
which can be replenished by supplemen- 
tal appropriations in case of excess dis- 
aster loan requirements. The able senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROxNüIREI 
has introduced a measure, S. 2729, which 
will accomplish this separation of funds 
and which will add much-needed stabil- 
ity to the SBA program. I reemphasize 
that Administrator Davis agrees to the 
need for this legislation. 

I endorsed S. 2729 during the Small 
Business Committee hearings in Decem- 
ber and also during the hearings by the 
Subcommittee on Small Business of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2729, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the next 
printing of S. 2814 there be added as 
cosponsors the names of the following 
Senators: The Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. KUCHEL] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2845. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 27, 1966, the name of 
Mr. HARTKE was added as an additional 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2843) to revise 
postal rates on certain fourth-class mail, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
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Mr. Mownroney (for himself and Mr. 
BREWSTER) on January 27, 1966. 


NOTICE OF HEARING—POPULA- 
TION DIALOG CONTINUES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, we 
have traveled a considerable distance in 
the population dialog this 89th Con- 


gress. 

Tomorrow the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Aid Expenditures will hold its 18th 
hearing on S. 1676, a bill to coordinate 
and disseminate birth control informa- 
tion upon request. The hearings will 
start 1 hour earlier than usual—at 9 a.m. 
The subcommittee invites all interested 
persons to attend. 

Contributing to the population discus- 
sion Wednesday will be Dean William E. 
Moran, Jr., Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, who is presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace. Dean Moran will 
raise new questions for which answers 
must be found. 

Joining him tomorrow are two Prot- 
estant lay spokesmen: Mrs. Theodore F. 
Wallace, of Shawnee Mission, Kans., a 
vice president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, and Mr. James Mac- 
Cracken, New York City, the executive 
director of Church World Service. Mr. 
MacCracken directs the work of an orga- 
nization responsible for the feeding of 
many millions of hungry people in many 
parts of our world. 

How do we raise enough food to feed 
the multiplying millions? 

The subcommittee has asked Dr. Ray- 
mond Ewell, Buffalo, N.Y., vice president 
for research of the State University of 
New York in Buffalo to address his re- 
marks to the problems of food supply 
and food distribution. Dr. Ewell is a 
professor of chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering. He is consultant on research 
to AID, and consultant on the fertilizer 
industry for the Government of India 
and for the United Nations. Dr. Ewell 
has recently returned from one of his 
many trips to India and he has also trav- 
eled extensively throughout the Soviet 
Union. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been refer- 
red to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Gilbert S. Merritt, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney, middle district of Tennessee, 
term of 4 years, vice Kenneth Harwell, re- 
signed. 

Anthony J. Furka, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal, western district of Pennsyl- 
vania, term of 4 years, vice James R. Berry, 
resigned. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Tuesday, February 15, 1966, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2600. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition and preservation of the real property 
known as the Ansley Wilcox House in Buf- 
falo, N. V., as a national historic site; 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures 
in the case of mining; 

H.R. 6125. An act to amend Public Law 
722 of the 79th Congress and Public Law 
85-935, relating to the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution; 

H. R. 9273. An act to repeal certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the printing as 
House documents of certain proceedings; 

H.R. 10185. An act amending certain estate 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939; 

H.R. 11006. An act to extend the statutory 
burial allowance to certain veterans whose 
deaths occur as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability; 

H.R. 11007. An act to provide statutory au- 
thority for the Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to assume the duties of Ad- 
ministrator during the absence or disability 
of the Administrator, or during a vacancy 
in that office, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify the responsibil- 
ity of the Veterans’ Administration with re- 
spect to the training and education of health 
service personnel; 

H.R. 11747. An act to amend section 3203, 
title 38, United States Code, to restrict the 
conditions under which benefits are imme- 
diately reduced upon readmission of veterans 
for hospitalization or other institutional care; 

H.R. 11748. An act to amend section 111 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
prepayment of certain expenses associated 
with the travel of veterans to or from a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility or other place, 
in connection with vocational rehabilitation 
or counseling, or for the purpose of examina- 
tion, treatment, or care; 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit 
deduction by brokers of certain costs and ex- 
penses from rental collections on properties 
acquired under the veterans loan programs; 
and 

H. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution to permit the 
flying of the flag of the United States for 
24 hours of each day at the grave of Capt. 
William Driver in Nashville, Tenn. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 2600. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of the real prop- 
erty known as the Ansley Wilcox House in 
Buffalo, N. V., as a national historic site; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures in 
the case of mining; 

H.R. 10185. An act amending certain es- 
tate tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939; 

H.R. 11006. An act to extend the statutory 
burial allowance to certain veterans whose 
deaths occur as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability; 

H.R. 11007. An act to provide statutory au- 
thority for the Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to assume the duties of Ad- 
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ministrator during the absence or disability 
of the Administrator, or during a vacancy in 
that office, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11747. An act to amend section 3203, 
title 38, United States Code, to restrict the 
conditions under which benefits are imme- 
diately reduced upon readmission of veterans 
for hospitalization or other institutional 
care; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 6125. An act to amend Public Law 
722 of the 79th Congress and Public Law 85- 
935, relating to the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

H.R. 9273. An act to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the printing as House 
documents of certain proceedings; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

H.R. 11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify the responsibil- 
ity of the Veterans’ Administration with re- 
spect to the training and education of health 
service personnel; and 

H.R. 11748. An act to amend section 111 
of title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the prepayment of certain expenses associ- 
ated with the travel of veterans to or from 
a Veterans’ Administration facility or other 
place, in connection with vocational re- 
habilitation or counseling, or for the purpose 
of examination, treatment, or care; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit deduc- 
tion by brokers of certain costs and expenses 
from rental collections on properties ac- 
quired under the veterans’ loan programs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution to permit the 
flying of the flag of the United States for 
24 hours of each day at the grave of Capt. 
William Driver in Nashville, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


LB. J. S GREAT RECORD IN MEETING 
PEACE DEMANDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United States has met more than 90 per- 
cent of the 12 demands on Vietnam pol- 
icy made by the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy in November. 

On November 27, Sane organized the 
biggest peace march ever held in Wash- 
ington—more than 20,000 persons. Its 
announced aim was not to force the 
United States to unilaterally withdraw 
from Vietnam but to negotiate the issue. 

One of the major demands was that 
the United States stop bombing North 
Vietnam. A pause was ordered and 
maintained for 37 days. 

Sane asked the United States to state 
the conditions under which it would 
negotiate. The answer for months has 
na without preconditions or restric- 
tions. 

Sane asked for an American call for a 
cease-fire. The United States has called 
for a cease-fire. 

Sane urged U.S. support for the 
Geneva Accords of 1954. Such support 
has been stated many times. 

Sane wanted a U.S. declaration favor- 
ing the withdrawal of all foreign mili- 
tary forces from South Vietnam. This 
has been a frequently stated goal of U.S. 
policy. 

Sane asked the United States to state 
its support for free elections in Vietnam. 
This it has done. 

Sane urged U.S. support for “peaceful” 
reunification of Vietnam. American 
policy backs this plan if an elected South 
Vietnamese Government wants reunifi- 
cation. 
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Other demands with which U.S. policy 
is in agreement include U.S. support for 
United Nations initiative on Vietnam, in- 
clusion of the Vietcong in peace talks— 
as members of the Hanoi delegation— 
and willingness to ‘‘de-escalate” the war 
if the other side will also. 


SANE DEMAND 


1. United States stop bombing North 
Vietnam. 

2. United States call for a cease-fire. 

3. United States state conditions under 
which it will accept peace. 

4. United States again support Geneva 
accords. 

5. United States favor eventual withdrawal 
of all foreign military forces. 
6. United States favor 

elections. 
7. United States support prohibition of 
military alliances. 


Vietnam free 


8. United States favor peaceful reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam. 


9. United States agree to constitution of 
representative government in South Vietnam. 

10. United States support U.N. supervision 
of cease-fire and U.N. provision for estab- 
lishing new government in South Vietnam. 

11. United States halt introduction of men 
and materiel and ask other side to do same. 

12. United States negotiate with all parties 
including Vietcong. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration’s stand on Sane’s de- 
mands, while not announced specifically 
as such, actually agree with more than 
90 percent of this outstanding organiza- 
tion. 

Where does North Vietnam stand on 
these issues? By any standard of meas- 
urement Hanoi’s score would be near 
zero. 

Peace is what the President is trying 
with all his heart to achieve; and I think 
he is doing well, considering the cruel 
and tragic circumstances. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY SUPPORTED 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
view of the Budget Bureau’s recent de- 
cision to withhold moneys already appro- 
priated from the special milk program 
for schoolchildren I believe that it is ap- 
propriate to take a look at the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s position on this vital 


program. 

In a speech made before a milk and 
nutrition conference in 1962 President 
Kennedy put it this way: 

There are many schoolchildren today who 
do not participate in the school milk and 
school lunch programs because their schools 
do not and often cannot make them avail- 
able. Last year we expanded these ‘ams. 
I hope more and more children will be able 


to receive school milk and lunches in the 
days ahead. 


Mr. President, as a result of the Budget 
Bureau’s false economy move less and 
less children will be receiving school milk 
in the days ahead. The Bureau’s slice 
of $3 million of appropriated funds from 
the program has resulted in a 10-percent 
cutback in the Federal reimbursement 
rates. As a result the children them- 
Selves in many instances will have to pay 
more. Some children, especially those 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the Sane de- 
mands and the U.S. position be printed 
ir. the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. POSITION 
United States did so for more than a 
month, 
United States has called for a cease-fire. 
United States says it will discuss peace 
without any preconditions or restrictions. 
United States has done so. 


United States favors such withdrawal. 
United States does favor this. 


United States indicates it will if after elec- 
tion the South Vietnamese Government so 
desires. 

United States favors reunification if 
elected South Vietnamese Government wishes 
reunification. 

United States favors this if elected South 
Vietnamese Government does. 

The President welcomes any U.N. initiative. 
On January 31, L.B.J. announced we are 
taking the Vietnam issue to the U.N. 

United States welcomes such deescalation. 
A unilateral halt would mean U.S. surrender. 

The President has said Vietcong could be 
represented at conference table. 


from low-income families—the ones who 
need the milk most—will drop out of the 
program. 

Of course the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s plans for next year are even more 
destructive of the intent of the program 
as spelled out by President Kennedy. The 
budget would be cut from $103 to $21 
million and a means test would be 
used to make sure that the milk goes 
only to the neediest. In informal dis- 
cussions the Department has indicated 
that they feel only one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the children participating in the school 
milk program would stop drinking milk 
if the Federal share were eliminated in 
all but poverty cases. I think this esti- 
mate Is far too low. But even if it is 
correct it means that millions of our Na- 
tion’s schoolchildren will drop out of the 
school milk program if it is modified. 


JAVITS OPPOSES PROPOSED AGRI- 
CULTURE BUDGET CUTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I make 
these remarks to take exception to var- 
ious budget cuts proposed by the admin- 
istration in agriculture. Perhaps the 
most startling of these is the proposed 
cut for the school milk program. 

The Federal Government during fiscal 
1966 is spending $100 million to subsi- 
dize more than 3 billion half-pint bottles 
of milk for schoolchildren. The new 
budget proposes to cut this amount by 
79 percent—down to a meager $21 mil- 
lion. 

I was concerned earlier this year when 
the Budget Bureau held back $3 million 
from the funds already appropriated for 
the school milk program. But now the 
administration has decided that this 
program must suffer so that some of the 
President’s other proposals—some of 
which are new and unproven—can be 
undertaken. I believe that the school 
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milk program is one which has proven 
over the years to be most effective. I 
feel this country can afford to see that 
its future generation is given the proper 
nutritional development. I see no need 
to reduce this program which has cost 
relatively little and done so much so that 
we may grope our way into new pro- 
grams where the results are uncertain. 

Another aspect of this cut in the school 
milk program would likely be its dele- 
terious effect upon the milk producers 
across the Nation. While at the mo- 
ment, there exists a relatively stable 
balance between the amount of milk 
produced and commercial demand, milk 
has historically been produced in great- 
er quantities in the spring and summer 
than in the fall and winter. So it seems 
we cannot write off the possibility of in- 
creased surpluses in the near future. 
Any statement to the contrary appears 
to me to be premature optimism. 

The present subsidy payment of the 
U.S. Government is approximately 3 
cents for a half pint. If the milk is reg- 
ularly sold for 6 cents then the cost to 
the schoolchildren is only 3 cents. Thus, 
if there is no subsidy, the cost for the 
child will double. This few cents may 
seem very insignificant but to some it 
may be the determining factor to a child 
in selecting something other than milk— 
something perhaps with a lower nutri- 
tional value or it is even possible a child 
might have no milk at all because of the 
lack of a few additional cents. The unit 
costs of this subsidy program are very 
small and benefits certainly very great. 
It must be maintained at the very least— 
undiminished. 

I take exception as well to the pro- 
posed cut of $320,000 from the funds al- 
lotted for the joint Federal-State fight 
against the golden nematode—an insect 
which has the capability of destroying 
the entire Long Island potato crop. The 
destruction of the potato crop could re- 
sult in the loss to the economy of New 
York State of over $25 million annually. 
The proposed nematode control fund cut 
from $425,000 to $105,000—more than 75 
percent—comes at a time when the com- 
bined Federal-State investment of some 
$8 million over a 20-year period is near- 
ing its goal. I am informed that there 
is a good possibility of almost complete 
containment of this infestation within 
the next 3 or 4 years. It is unthinkable 
to me that the Federal Government 
should withdraw its financial support 
and personnel when the success of its 
efforts is so close to fruition. 

I note that the administration has 
alarmingly reduced the land-grant col- 
lege program. The Federal land-grant 
college program has for over a century 
provided this Nation with trained teach- 
ers and engineers who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the develop- 
ment of this Nation’s agriculture. In 
New York State, for example, the appro- 
priations for instructional purposes for 
Cornell University, the land-grant college 
in New York State, have been slashed 
from $600,000 to $50,000 for fiscal 1967. 
Also a cut of over $387,000—or a cut of 
over 20 percent—in agriculture research 
funds for Cornell University and the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N.Y., has been proposed. 
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Certainly, this country cannot afford 
such cutbacks in education and re- 
search. The research which will be 
severely curtailed has been instrumental 
in giving this Nation the cheapest food 
in the world in terms of the proportion 
of our incomes used to buy this food. 
Only 18 percent of our take-home pay 
is spent for food whereas in Great Brit- 
ain and France, the figure is almost 30 
percent and in Russia, it is nearly 50 
percent. This research is also a critical 
element in this Nation’s expanding for- 
eign aid program—food for peace—as we 
seek to help the newly developing na- 
tions of the world to improve their own 
systems of agricultural production. 

This is the most shortsighted kind of 
economy that I can think of. 

I protest as well the effort to cut the 
gypsy moth program. I would point out 
that New York State has cooperated 
fully with the Federal Government in 
an effort to suppress the gypsy moth and 
thus prevent it from spreading westward 
to the Nation’s hardwood forests. If 
this program is even partially abandoned, 
the insect is likely to pass through New 
York into the rest of the Nation. The 
proposed budget cut of 20 percent—or 
$261,800—would place an unfair burden 
on New York State when in fact the rest 
of the Nation should play a role in 
eradicating this problem. 

I call upon my colleagues to join with 
me in seeing that each of these very im- 
portant appropriations are restored to at 
least the amount appropriated during 
fiscal 1966. 

These are the kinds of programs that 
I feel Americans, and certainly New 
Yorkers, would rather pay more taxes to 
support than to have budget cuts. I 
strongly protest against them. 


RECOGNITION FOR SENATOR 
RANDOLPH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to extend my warmest 
congratulations to my colleague, Senator 
RANDOLPH, on the tribute and display of 
confidence which the Democratic Party 
of West Virginia has extended to him. 

Saturday of last week was the closing 
filing date for candidates in West Vir- 
ginia, and he will enter the Democratic 
primary this spring for reelection to the 
U.S. Senate unopposed by any other can- 
didate. I believe this regard which West 
Virginia Democrats have for Senator 
RANDOLPH is deserved. 

As the ranking Democrat on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, and 
through his membership on the Senate 
Committees on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senator RANDOLPH has achieved an out- 
standing record of service to West Vir- 
ginia and to the country. 

For example, his interest in improving 
public education in the country is well 
known, as was his role in developing the 
President's program for highway beauti- 
fication. These are matters on the 
RECORD. 

I commend my colleague and wish him 
continued success in his career of public 
service. 
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THE GREAT SOCIETY—THE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL [COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in his 
recent message to the Congress on the 
1967 budget, President Johnson re- 
affirmed the Nation’s determination to 
push forward with those economic and 
social programs which are the goals of 
our Great Society. The Congress, par- 
ticularly this 89th Congress, has enacted 
more than a score of programs to im- 
prove the quality of life for all Ameri- 
cans, and to break the chain of poverty, 
ignorance, and lost opportunity which 
has passed from generation to generation 
among countless numbers of our people. 

We have approved measures to rebuild 
and revitalize our overcrowded, in- 
efficient, and rapidly growing cities. We 
have provided the machinery and the 
authority for increasing economic and 
social improvement of our rural areas. 
We have enacted legislation which 
provides for wise use and conservation of 
our precious natural resources. 

But it must be clearly understood that 
the goals of the Great Society can be 
achieved only by their effective imple- 
mentation at the State and local levels. 
As the President noted in his budget 
message, many of our critical new pro- 
grams involve joint ventures between the 
Federal Government and local govern- 
ments in thousands of communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Our Federal system is being tried, as 
never before, to meet the demands of a 
rapidly growing population for services 
which they have a right to expect. This 
is especially true in highly urbanized 
areas. State and local governments are 
finding it increasingly difficult to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

While we know that time and adversity 
have proved our Federal form of gov- 
ernment to be sound, the dynamics of 
recent changes have created weaknesses 
in an otherwise durable system—weak- 
nesses which must be corrected if we 
are to accomplish the goals of the Great 
Society. 

Last year I was privileged to introduce 
S. 561, a bill designed to improve the ad- 
ministration and facilitate congressional 
review of Federal grants-in-aid and to 
provide a means for coordinating inter- 
governmental policy in the administra- 
tion of grants for urban development. 
Forty Senators joined with me in spon- 
soring this vital piece of legislation, and 
you will remember that on August 5, the 
Senate unanimously approved this pro- 
posed Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1965. Very briefly, the bill seeks 
to achieve the fullest cooperation and 
coordination of activities between the 
levels of government by providing that: 

First. Governors will be fully informed 
of all grants-in-aid to their States, and 
that a more uniform, yet flexible, admin- 
istration of Federal grant funds to the 
States will be established; 

Second. Congress will review new 
grant programs to insure that such ef- 
forts are reassessed at least once in a 
systematic fashion and reconsidered in 
light of changing conditions; 

Third. Federal departments and agen- 
cies will be permitted to render urgently 
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needed technical assistance and train- 
ing services to State and local govern- 
ments on a reimbursable basis; 

Fourth. Grant applications from local- 
ities in metropolitan areas shall include 
the comments of areawide planning 
bodies, and that general units of local 
government will be favored as recipients 
of Federal aid, in contrast to special- 
purpose districts and authorities; and 

Fifth. The General Services Admin- 
istration, in its acquisition, use, and dis- 
posal of urban will, to the extent possible, 
take into consideration local zoning 
regulations and development goals. 

This proposed Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act constitutes a major step in 
developing the new machinery required 
for the federalism of the sixties. 

It was gratifying to me, as it must be 
for all Senators, to hear President John- 
son, in his recent budget message, ex- 
press a special concern for the improve- 
ment of intergovernmental relations and 
an urgent call for final action on S. 561. 

Favorable action should be taken on the 
proposed Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act, already before the Congress. This act 
would improve the administration and 
facilitate congressional review of Federal 
grants-in-aid. It would also provide a means 
for coordinating intergovernmental policy in 
the administration of grants for urban 
development. 


In effect, the President provided one of 
the best arguments for early enactment 
of this omnibus measure when he stated: 

The success or failure of * * * (the Great 
Society) * * * programs depends largely on 
timely and effective communications and on 
readiness for action on the part of both 
Federal agencies in the field and State and 
local governmental units. We must 
strengthen the coordination of Federal pro- 
grams in the field. We must open channels 
of responsibility. We must give more free- 
dom of action and judgment to the people 
on the firing line. We must help State and 
local governments to deal more effectively 
with Federal agencies. We must see that in- 
formation gets to the field and to cooperating 
State and local governments, promptly and 
accurately. 


The Senate has already completed ac- 
tion on the measure. It now awaits 
House action. I strongly urge early con- 
sideration and passage of this vitally 
needed legislation. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS SUPPORT U.S. 
POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Nation and the world continue 
to hope for a secure and peaceful solu- 
tion in Vietnam. In the Halls of this 
great Congress, in the United Nations, 
and in capitols all around the world men 
and women are grappling with the urgent 
and challenging task of finding a peace- 
ful solution in southeast Asia and a se- 
cure independence for the South Viet- 
namese people. 

Meanwhile, American boys—our great- 
est natural resource—are hour by hour 
face-to-face with the fact of armed Com- 
munist aggression. 

The war we debate here today, our 
boys are fighting in Vietnam. In cam- 
puses all across the country, the call of 
the draft has begun to weave its way 
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through the dormitories, the student 
unions, and the classrooms. At the same 
time, our college students have taken a 
deep and serious look at the issues of 
this conflict. Their voice is being raised 
for all the Nation to hear. 

I am proud to say that at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri recently over 1,200 
students, after considering the critical 
complexities of Vietnam, signed a peti- 
tion circulated by the Missouri College 
Young Democrats in conjunction with 
the Young Republicans, declaring their 
full support for the President's policy in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


VIETNAM PETITION 


Whereas the American commitment in the 
Vietnam war has become a major issue on 
many college campuses. 

Whereas some of the most striking dis- 
senters to American policy in Vietnam have 
been college students. 

Whereas these critics seem unrepresenta- 
tive of the majority of the students at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we the undersigned stu- 
dents of the University of Missouri at Colum- 
bia, after consideration of the critical com- 
plexities of this issue, affirm our support of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and his ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, Executive Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, has 
Officially informed me of the resolution 
passed by the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil, January 14, 1966, calling for prompt 
congressional enactment of fair pack- 
aging and truth-in-lending legislation 
as requested by the President in his state 
of the Union message, as well as enact- 
ment of improvements in the food, drug, 
and cosmetic acts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONSUMER 

ADVISORY COUNCIL, JANUARY 14, 1966 

Whereas President Johnson, in his state of 
the Union message, has called for action “to 
prevent the deception of the American con- 
sumer—requiring all packages to state clearly 
and truthfully their contents—all interest 
and credit charges to be fully revealed—and 
keeping harmful drugs and cosmetics away 
from our stores”; and 

Whereas President Johnson, in his state 
of the Union message, has indicated his in- 
tent to propose legislation “to seek an end 
to the mounting tragedy of destruction on 
our highways"; and 

Whereas the Consumer Advisory Council, 
on a number of occasions, has strongly urged 
enactment of fair packaging and truth-in- 
lending legislation, the omnibus food and 
drug amendments called for in the Presi- 
dent’s Message on Consumer Interests of 
1964, and legislation promoting automobile 
safety; and 
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Whereas consumers have a vital interest 
in seeing that prices are kept down: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil, That the Congress promptly enact fair 
packaging and truth-in-lending legislation 
as requested by the President in his state 
of the Union message, thus improving the 
ability of the consumer to choose the best 
buy and to exert a strong influence in hold- 
ing down the price line; be it further 

Resolved, That Congress buttress the con- 
sumer’s right to safety by swiftly enacting 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act improve- 
ments called for in President Johnson’s state 
of the Union message; be it further 

Resolved, That Congress act favorably on 
legislation to assure minimum tire safety 
standards and legislation to require new 
cars to incorporate other prescribed safety 
features. 


NEW MEXICO PUBLISHER BEATS 
THE BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
February 11, 1966, issue of Time maga- 
zine, in its “Press” section, carries an 
article that I commend to my colleagues’ 
attention. 

The article deals with the courageous 
legal battle carried out by the publisher 
of the Southwesterner, Mr. Bill McGaw, 
after a member of the John Birch Society 
attempted to organize an advertising 
boycott to stifle his criticism of the 
Birchers. 

It gives me particular pleasure to tell 
you that the story has a happy ending. 
In the face of the massed legal and prop- 
aganda talent of the Birch Society, my 
friend Mr. McGaw won his case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of this excel- 
lent article appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDITORS: SHOWDOWN IN THE SOUTHWEST 


The litigious reader ready to sue a news- 
paper for libel at the drop of an insult has 
become a familiar courtroom character. But 
this time the roles were reversed. The editor 
was suing one of his readers, And to add to 
the novelty, the editor won. Bill McGaw, 
owner, editor, publisher, and principal re- 
porter of the Southwesterner, claimed that 
his monthly journal of Western lore had been 
damaged by the actions of Alamogordo, N. 
Mex., Furniture Dealer A. A. Webster, Jr., a 
member of the John Birch Society. And a 
jury agreed—to the amount of $20,000. 

A tough-talking hombre with a shock of 
silver-white hair and a mustache to match, 
Bill McGaw, 51, does not usually concern 
himself with current events. He likes to 
roam the West, tracking down such legends 
as the saga of the one-woman bawdyhouse in 
Columbus, N, Mex. Along the way he col- 
lects Western relics, including the stagecoach 
that may have carried President Polk to his 
inauguration. In July 1963 he learned that 
the New Mexico Press Association had held a 
dinner in honor of defeated California Con- 
gressman John Rousselot, who is presently 
the public relations director of the John 
Birch Society. McGaw suddenly got excited 
about current events. 

POISONED SPRINGS 


“What the hell is the matter with the 
newspaper editors of this State?” he asked in 
an editorial. “The very guardians of our in- 
tellectual outposts, the very men who should 
be sounding the warning against radicalism, 
import this poison to our springs and beg us 
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to sit and sup with them. Birchites and 
Communists are probably bent upon the 
same goals, the main one of which is the 
destruction of confidence in our Govern- 
ment. I, too, consider myself a conservative. 
I stand for the old-fashioned principles of 
this country and will fight for them, but that 
doesn’t include harboring Birchites or Com- 
munists or any other half-baked radicals, 
fanatics and seditionists.” 

If Rousselot read the attack, he ignored 
it. But Furniture Dealer Webster was out- 
raged. He circulated a letter to McGaw's 
advertisers: “I ask if you, as a pro-American, 
anti-Communist businessman, plan to sup- 
port a newspaper which is evidently follow- 
ing the Communist Party line?” In answer, 
some 13 advertisers pulled out of the South- 
westerner; the newspaper, which had lost 
$2,500 the previous year, lost an additional 
$1,400. 

McGaw filed suit in Federal court, asking 
for $1,800,000 from the Bireh Society; in 
State court, he demanded the same sum from 
Webster. Once the Birch Society won a 
court order protecting the secrecy of its 
membership lists, McGaw was unable to 
prove that Webster was the society’s legal 
agent, and he was forced to withdraw his 
Federal suit. When that happened, the 
Birch Society, which had filed a countersuit 
against McGaw, also called off its lawyers. 
Had the Birch Society gone into court as a 
plaintiff, it would have faced the difficult 
task of proving that it had suffered damages 
from McGaw’s editorial. More important, it 
could have been forced to produce the same 
membership lists that it was so anxious to 
keep under wraps. 


A REPORT THAT BACKFIRED 


In State court, where he sued Webster 
instead of the Birch Society, the angry 
editor fared better. The defense tried 
the classic libel defense of truth. McGaw’s 
editorial, the lawyers said, followed the 
Communist line, just as Webster had 
charged. Appearing as a star witness, far- 
right Commentator Dan Smoot agreed that 
the editorial was Communist lining, and 
the same point was made in a deposition 
from Martin Dies, onetime chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
But then the defense quoted some words of 
praise for the John Birch Society from a 
California Senate subcommittee on un- 
American activities. Once that report had 
been introduced as evidence, the tactic back- 
fired. McGaw’s attorneys were able to read 
parts that the defense lawyers had ignored, 
sections that compared the Birch Society to 
the Communist Party, just as McGaw had 
done. After that, the jury was convinced. 

Throughout the trial, the courtroom was 
packed with spectators openly sympathetic 
to Webster. Some of them may have kept 
busy after hours as well. McGaw received 
obscene telephone calls at his hotel. “They 
were so vile,” he recalls, “that I couldn’t 
repeat them to a marine drill sergeant—and 
my own language is pretty salty.” Victory 
should help him bear up under the insults. 
But it may be some time before McGaw can 
collect his $20,000. Last week Webster an- 
nounced his intention of appealing the de- 
cision, 


MANY BENEFITS FROM FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
importance of flood control projects, so 
dramatically illustrated by floods last 
year in my State and the Midwest, is also 
emphasized by the adequate flow in the 
main channel of the Missouri River dur- 
ing the relative dry spell earlier this win- 
ter. The water held back and stored in 
upstream reservoirs during spring and 
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summer rains later was used to good pur- 
pose in relieving the subsequent drought, 

But much remains to be done. As the 
Congress studies the President’s budget 
requests for 1967, it is important that we 
consider all benefits of our water control 
and utilization programs. In this con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial, “Winter Water’, by Jim 
Monroe, of radio station WCMO, Kansas 
City, Mo., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINTER WATER 

Plenty of water in the midst of a winter 
drought. Dry weather isn't so critical in 
winter as it can be in the growing season, yet 
a shortage of winter water causes its own 
troubles. 

Our winter water lies ready for use in the 
huge reservoirs upstream on the Missouri 
River. It will not be used to relieve dryness 
of the land, but gates will be opened on a 
calculated basis to generate new record 
amounts of electric power and to maintain 
the Missouri at a good level to assure down- 
stream users of plenty of intake capacity 
without the common winter ice jams. 

In years past, ice floes were regular prob- 
lems as they served to cut the flow of water 
like dams. Dynamite and bombs were used 
on occasion to break loose the big packs. 
City water intakes were bogged with mud in 
the low water, Now, the six upstream reser- 
voirs are at record high levels to provide 
plenty of winter water downstream. By 
spring, they will be lowered sufficiently to 
take care of floodwaters and prevent damage 
along with maintaining a good navigation 
level. 

The Missouri River is now tamed as far 
down as Omaha. Plans are developing slow- 
ly to control the river farther downstream 
in Kansas and Missouri, With public sup- 
port, flood control and its fringe benefits 
could become one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the century. 


THE RESUMPTION OF BOMBING OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at a 
time when the President of the United 
States was nearing a decision with re- 
spect to the resumption of bombing in 
North Vietnam, the commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, sent a telegram to the 
President urging the resumption of the 
bombing of enemy supply lines and in- 
stallations in North Vietnam. The tele- 
gram was sent on behalf of the 1,300,000 
overseas combat veterans who are mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of my Senate colleagues this telegram 
from VFW Commander in Chief Borg, 
to the President in support of the Presi- 
dent’s position on the resumption of 
bombing. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the telegram be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 29, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the 1,300,000 overseas combat 
veterans comprising the membership of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
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I respectfully urge you to order the resump- 
tion of bombing of North Vietnamese targets. 
The VFW believes that the Communist ag- 
gressors have had abundant opportunity to 
indicate a desire for peace through the ces- 
sation of their cruel aggression. The Red 
leadership has responded to your efforts by 
ridicule and continued terror. The VFW 
further believes that the winning of the war 
and the protection of U.S. fighting men re- 
quires the bombing of enemy supply lines 
and installations in North Vietnam. Con- 
tinuation of the bombing pause will permit 
the Communists to send more bullets into 
South Vietnam to kill more U.S. troops and 
those of our allies, I take this occasion also 
to pledge you Mr. President the continued 
support of the VFW for your strong and de- 
termined policies to turn back Communist 
aggression in Vietnam. My recommenda- 
tions in this telegram are based upon the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates to our 1965 convention supporting 
whatever steps are necessary to win in South 
Vietnam. 
Respectfully, 
ANDY BORG, 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in- 
numerable Federal programs show the 
commitment of the American people to 
the health and well-being of our children 
and young people, as the most important 
single resource we have. The Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Project Headstart, Crippled Children’s 
Services, Maternal and Child Health 
Services, Child Welfare Services, Na- 
tional School Lunch Programs, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, and 
a host of other programs all show the 
very real concern we have as a nation 
for guaranteeing that every child have a 
fair and equal chance to develop all of 
his talents and capabilities to the full- 
est extent possible. 

Under the national school lunch pro- 
gram, nourishing and well-balanced 
lunches were served to 16 million children 
in 1964, 17 million in 1965, and an esti- 
mated 18 million in 1966. 

Under the special milk program, chil- 
dren in schools, child-care centers, sum- 
mer camps, orphanages, and similar in- 
stitutions were provided with almost 3 
billion half-pints of milk in 1964 and 
1965, and an estimated 3 billion plus in 
1966. 

The relationship between hunger and 
nutrition, and the academic performance 
of children in school is very clear. Chil- 
dren who have not had an adequate, well- 
balanced diet, do much less well than 
others who have. 

Now we are faced with the proposal 
to chop and slash the past levels of the 
special milk program by nearly 80 per- 
cent, from $103 to $21 million. This 
proposal has caused a storm of protest 
both here in Washington and in my State 
of Minnesota, and I think rightly so. 

The Minnesota Farmers Union policy 
statement for 1966 said: 

We urge measures to insure good nutrition 
for everyone * * *. This may be encouraged 
in several ways; through a nationwide food 
stamp plan; expanded school lunch and 
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school milk program * * *. The Federal 
aid for the special milk program should be 
sufficient so that milk at the “milk breaks” 
is supplied free to the students. 


Mrs. Grace Larson, Bloomington, 
Minn., said: 

If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure you would not want to take this 
away from them. 


Mr. V. E. Harris, Twin Ports Co-op 
Dairy Association, said: 

This program is very essential to the 
farmers of our Nation and even more im- 
portant to the schoolchildren. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Jones, 
Minn, said: 

As a working mother of seven children, I 
depend on their getting that penny-a-carton 
milk twice a day at school. 


As if it were not bad enough that 80 
percent of these children will no longer 
have milk, and I think we must be prac- 
tical in recognizing that the States will 
be hard pressed to provide the funds 
necessary to subsidize this milk—as if 
this were not bad enough, it will be a 
tremendous blow to our dairy farmers in 
Minnesota. The return per hour to dairy 
farmers is now shockingly low—much 
less than $1 per hour. This low rate 
of return caused a sharp drop in Min- 
nesota milk production in 1965, and I 
think we could expect a further sharp 
decline with this greatly reduced con- 
sumption. 

I am heartened that Senators PROX- 
MIRE and HOLLAND have indicated their 
opposition to this cut, and I intend to 
oppose it firmly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing letters from Minnesota residents 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SAINT PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Saint Paul, Minn., January 25, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER MONDALE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: It was with con- 
siderable concern that we read that President 
Johnson’s budget proposed reducing the sum 
spent on the school milk program to $37 
million for 1967—and, further, that only 
needy children be allowed to buy milk at 
reduced cost. 

It is our considered judgment that these 
proposals are false economies to the extreme. 

In Saint Paul where we sell milk at 1 cent 
to students bringing a lunch from home, we 
are certain that an increase to 4 cents (our 
cost) would seriously reduce participation 
among the very students who are most in need 
of milk at noon from a nutritional stand- 
point. 

In secondary schools, which is our major 
service in Saint Paul, it is difficult presently 
to meet the needs of all the underprivileged 
because such students will go to lengths to 
avoid being stigmatized as such. We feel 
certain that such is the case in most second- 
ary schools and only slightly less true in 
elementary grades. 

If the suggested reduction were applied to 
the school lunch program, it is likely that our 
lunch charge in Saint Paul would be in- 
creased from its present 25 to 30 cents. We 
feel that such an increase would adversely 
affect participation among the very students 
most benefited by the program. 


Faribault, 
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We have worked hard—and have been 
greatly assisted by State and Federal aids— 
to increase participation in both the school 
milk program and the school lunch program. 
Saint Paul has more than doubled such par- 
ticipation in the past 5 years. We are work- 
ing to continue this progress. 

We urge that you give full consideration to 
this suggested reduction and work for its 
reconsideration if you can do so in good con- 
science. 

Cordially, 
S. W. DOUCETTE, 
Director, Saint Paul School Cafeterias. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Congratulations 
to you as our Senator from Minnesota. 

Are you a supporter of the school lunch 
program as your predecessor Vice President 
HUMPHREY is? I sincerely hope you are as I 
have a request to make of you. 

I have worked in the school lunch pro- 
gram for 20 years and am aware of the bene- 
fits gained by our children by learning to 
eat a variety of different foods. 

The President’s proposed budget included 
large cuts in the special milk program and 
the school lunch program. These cuts, if 
allowed to pass, would mean an increase in 
price to the children and may well cause 
some to have to go without a school lunch. 
My request is that you lend your support to 
disallow the proposed cuts and keep our 
school lunch program a vital part of the 
Nation’s economy helping our future citi- 
zens grow up strong and healthy. 

A friend of yours, Mr. Leroy Johnson, with 
General Mills, mentioned last week that he 
too was going to tell you how important it 
is to support the school lunch program. 

Thank you for your consideration to this 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
. Davin V. JOHNSON. 
JANUARY 26, 1966. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: We are greatly 
disturbed over President Johnson’s proposal 
to slash the school milk budget. We feel as 
an average taxpayer some other budget could 
be considered—why do we always have to 
consider the needy, they receive plenty al- 
ready and it is we who pay for it—or the 
Cuban exiles, who else but us, is paying their 
transportation costs and so forth, or that 
highway beautification bill; is that as bene- 
ficial as a glass of milk? 

Please give due thought to this proposal. 

Gratefully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROGER REICHEL. 
FARIBAULT DaILy NEWS, 
Faribault, Minn., January 28, 1966. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Can anything be 
done to prevent the discontinuance of the 
penny-a-carton milk plan in our public 
schools? How can our good Democratic 
President do this to us? Are there not many 
other places to cut that would not at the 
same time cut the health of our children? 

As a working mother of seven children, I 
depend on their getting that penny-a-carton 
milk twice a day at school. Although our 
county commissioners declared our Rice 
County not in need of the poverty funds 
available, this was an unrealistic decision. 
Actually, there is much poverty in Rice 
County and Faribault. Wages are low here 
and the cost of living high. Our real estate 
taxes are $330.66 per year, * * * my wages $60 
per week for 6 days a week. Unions are al- 
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most unheard of here in Faribault except 
among the most skilled labor. 

This letter is written in great haste as I 
felt I must in some way protest. I realize it 
is not worded most effectively. What I am 
trying to say is that this milk cut or increase, 
depending on how you look at it, is going to 
be hard on families like my own which do 
not want to go on welfare, but still need that 
little boost we have been getting with the 
school milk program. This is the first time I 
have vehemently disagreed with the admin- 
istration, and I am sure that this is going to 
be a weapon in the hands of the Republicans 
during the next election. C'mon, now, let's 
reconsider this decision and urge President 
Johnson to retain this beneficial milk pro- 
gram just the way it has been. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs, THOMAS J. JONES. 
ARROWHEAD COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 

Duluth, Minn., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: We, members of 
Arrowhead perative Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, want you to do your utmost to re- 
store any moneys that are being cut from 
the school milk program, 

This program is one of the best and should 
be encouraged more, as it gives nature's best 
food,” milk, to the group that needs it most. 
It also, supplies it to some, who may not re- 
ceive it otherwise. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roy E. PETERSON, 
Manager, Operator, Arrowhead Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Association. 
MENTOR PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Mentor, Minn., January 31, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: After much ex- 
posure to all the “title programs, the poverty 
program and colossal waste that will take 
place there; to know that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying to give away money for 
endless “dreamed up” jobs for youth at $1.25 
per hour—(we know, because we had to 
dream them up and furnish names of stu- 
dents); then to know vast amounts of for- 
eign aid moneys are given away with no 
strings attached—and to read about the 
plans for school lunch in foreign countries 
at our expense, we superintendents have 
trouble with our temperatures when we read 
the enclosed news item. 

We have had to deduct 5 percent on each 
of our monthly lunch reports on the Federal 
milk program—which seems silly. Recently 
I received a letter from the State department 
of education stating that beginning with the 
February report 10 percent must be deducted. 
Every time I do this I think how picayunish 
the Government can be about established 
and proven programs and how unbelievably 
loose they can be on such programs as for- 
eign aid. 

In light of some of the things mentioned 
above, isn’t it rather ridiculous that the Fed- 
eral Government should play the lunch pro- 
gram aids so closely? We should be getting 
more commodities—meat in particular. This 
year we have received considerably less. 

I have always gone along with the Demo- 
cratic Party but I am beginning to cool quite 
a bit. Let Congress and/or the executive 
branch cut the school lunch program and it 
will be the biggest political mistake they 
ever made. This is one place where the 
money is not wasted on administrative costs. 
One party might blame the other, but the 
Democrats are in and must assume the re- 
sponsibility. It really makes one perturbed 
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to think that a cut in lunch aids was even 
considered—say nothing about bringing it 
about, 

You will be smart if you work to increase 
lunch program aids to schools—not to de- 
crease them. Cutting aids would be the big- 
gest joke of the century. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. P. NETBAUER, 
Superintendent. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing to 
you to ask you to do all that you can to 
prevent the cut in the appropriations for 
the school lunch and special milk programs. 

If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure that you would not want to take 
this away from them. Also, the appropria- 
tions that cover the aid for our lunch pro- 
gram. We have children in our school that 
would be quite hungry in the evening if 
they were not able to eat here at school. 
And, if they had to pay more for their 
lunches, they would not be able to eat the 
good hot lunches that are prepared. It is 
important to keep our youngsters here in the 
United States well fed at a price that parents 
can afford. 

I would appreciate your efforts in prevent- 
ing this cut. 

Very truly yours, 
Morrie. Ross. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: I am a cook in one of our lunch- 
rooms in Bloomington. I can see how much 
good our hot lunch does for our boys and 
girls. Please see what you can do, so our 
school lunch and milk money will not be 
cut. 

Sincerely, 
Erra MUNCKE. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MonpaALe and Hon. EUGENE 
McCarTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sins: Please do not cut the appropria- 
tion for the school lunch and special milk 
Pp ` 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. LEONA JUNES. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MoNDALE and Hon. EUGENE 
MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: I am writing to you to ask you 
to do all that you can to prevent the cut in 
the appropriations for the school lunch and 
special milk programs. 

If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure that you would not want to take 
this away from them. Also, the appropria- 
tions that cover the aid for our lunch pro- 
gram. We have children in our school that 
would be quite hungry in the evening if they 
were not able to eat here at school. And, if 
they had to pay more for their lunches, they 
would not be able to eat the good hot lunches 
that are prepared. It is important to keep 
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our youngsters well fed at a price that par- 
ents can afford. 

I would appreciate your efforts in prevent- 
ing this cut. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Grace Larson. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE and Hon. EUGENE 
MCCARTHY, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: I am writing you because of the 
proposed cut in funds for school lunch and 
special milk programs. Iam hoping you and 
others will give this much consideration be- 
fore it is brought up before our lawmakers. 
If this cut is made, as proposed by President 
Johnson, it will mean the prices of lunch and 
milk will have to be raised. If the price of 
lunches are raised there will be less partici- 
pating in our lunch program. 

I am in hopes the proposed budget will be 
reconsidered by all persons who have the 
power to do so. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. FLORENCE RYMAN. 


WAUBUN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Waubun, Minn., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MonpALe: We are very much 
concerned with the proposed cut in the 
budget for the support of the school lunch 
program. Should a reduction take place in 
the amount of our reimbursement and also 
a reduction in commodities we receive, it 
would seriously impair our program. 

At the present time we are operating our 
school lunch program at a loss because we 
charge our students only 20 cents. If it be- 
came necessary for us to raise the price, 
many of our families would be unable to 
afford lunches for their children. 

The board of education and myself feel 
that the support of the lunch program is a 
very worthwhile program and we would cer- 
tainly not like to see a reduction in the sup- 
port of it. In fact, if anything, an increase 
would be most helpful. This is a program 
that benefits all children and certainly is a 
very practical and humane way of 
the very best use of any surplus agricultural 
products, 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer M. Byornson, 
Superintendent. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 29, 1966. 
Mr. WALTER MONDALE, 
Minnesota Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The Twin City Chapter of the 
Minnesota School Food Service Association 
met on Monday, January 24, at Richfield. 

This was the same day it was announced 
that the 1967 Federal budget recommended 
a cutback from $89 to $37 million for the 
school milk Also a reduction in 
the school lunch subsidy was announced. 

The 500 members of this chapter from the 
school districts of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
West St. Paul, Richfield, Bloomington, 
Robbinsdale, Edina-Morningside, Columbia 
Heights, and White Bear Lake urges you to 
work for the restoration of these funds so 
that the school milk program and the school 
lunch program can continue to meet the 
needs of our schoolchildren. 

We trust that you and your colleagues will 
be able to execute economies in other areas 
rather than at the expense of the school food 
sg rvices. 

Thank you sincerely, 
MayME MOORE, 
Secretary, Twin City School Food Serv- 
ice Association, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: Please do not cut the appropriation for 
the school lunch and special milk program. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, ALFRED NYBO. 


STILLWATER, MINN., 
January 24, 1966. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Regarding the milk fund and 
school lunch programs, either all students 
should benefit or none. Where can the line 
be drawn. Only the rich and poor will be 
able to survive the Great Society. 

We surely do not want the inspection costs 
added to the prices we already pay for meats 
and poultry. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. VERNON HopHan. 


Twin Ports Co-op 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION, 
Superior, Wis., January 21, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: At a joint meet- 
ing of the executive board of Twin Ports 
Cooperative Dairy Association and several 
members of the Arrowhead Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association, it was brought to the 
attention of the group the action taken on 
the school milk program as shown in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 223 and 224 of 
the Senate CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as of Jan- 
uary 14, 1966. 

These two groups commend Senator Prox- 
MIRE on his stand and Senator HOLLAND for 
his support to Senator Proxmme. We also 
urge that you throw your support to this 
very worthwhile program, as well as lend 
your support to the restoration of the $3 mil- 
lion that was cut from this program. This 
program is very essential to the farmers of 
our Nation and even more important to the 
schoolchildren. 

We will appreciate any support that you 
can lend to this worthwhile program. Thank 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
V. E. HARRIS, 
General Manager, 
Twin Ports Co-op Dairy Association. 


THE PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE 
EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCERS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, egg pro- 
ducers and poultry farmers have faced 
an increasingly bleak future during re- 
cent years. 

In my own State of Connecticut, the 
number of egg producers has declined by 
50 percent or more since 1960. 

these years the price of eggs 
has dropped steadily, with the exception 
of 1965 when prices rose slightly. 

But 1965 does not portend a better fu- 
ture for the independent poultry farmer. 

Due to the unpromising future, many 
small independents went out of business, 
a development which caused an egg 
shortage sufficiently large to drive up the 
price of eggs after the 10-year period of 
decreased prices. 

In order to help the poultry industry 
achieve a higher degree of stability, and 
in order to give the independent egg pro- 
ducers & better chance to prosper, Con- 
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gress should step in and establish a mar- 

keting order similar to those now in ef- 

fect for other agricultural commodities. 

Senator Case, my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey, has introduced 
such a proposal, S. 2832. 

I was pleased to cosponsor this bill, on 
which hearings were held by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Thursday and 
Friday of last week, February 3 and 4. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the tes- 
timony in support of S. 2832 of two Con- 
necticut organizations, the Connecticut 
Poultry Association and the Central Con- 
necticut Cooperative Farmers Associa- 
tion. 

Both are very much in favor of this 
bill and provide in their statements com- 
pelling evidence of the need for market- 
ing orders for the egg producing industry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE SENATE AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, SUBMITTED BY Max GIRSHICK, 
REPRESENTING THE MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 
4, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 

mittee; my name is Max Girshick. I am a 

member of the board of directors of the Con- 

necticut Poultry Association, an organiza- 
tion that counts among its members the 
vast majority of the egg producers and poul- 

try farmers in the State of Connecticut. I 

have been authorized to present the fol- 

lowing statement representing the views of 
the Connecticut Poultry Association. 

From year to year the economics of egg 
production become more chaotic and the 
independent farmer finds himself in a 
tighter squeeze. And each year, or each 
time a census is taken, we find that the 
number has shrunk. Not the number of 
hens but the number of families who find 
their freedom to exist under a chosen way 
of life, being denied them by circumstances 
beyond their control, either collectively or 
individually. 

In a census taken, county by county, by 
the Connecticut Extension Service in 1960 
there were 981 egg producers. Three years 
later, in 1963, despite the fact that Con- 
necticut is a deficit egg producing area, a 
similar census was taken by the same agency 
and it disclosed that 46 percent of these egg 
producers were out of business; only 527 
were left. 

The price of eggs the last 10 or 12 years 
has declined steadily. During the 5-year 
period, 1952-1956, the price of eggs averaged 
about 42 cents per dozen. The next 5 years 
the average price of eggs was about 36 cents 
per dozen, and the year 1964 saw the decline 
continue with an average price of 33.4 cents 
per dozen. 

The temporary reversal of this trend 
during the past year only emphasizes the 
dilemma of the family unit. So many fam- 
ily sized units were discouraged by the earn- 
ing experience of the preceding year that 
they curtailed their operation. Temporarily 
there were shortages, and therefore higher 
prices. This cannot, however, be considered 
as à reversal of trend. 

Already there is again a threat of over- 
production. Chick placements during the 
month of December and the early part of 
January are averaging 13.5 percent above a 
year ago. What this portends is best ex- 
plained in the following quote from the 
January 1966 Poultry Marketing Bulletin 
published by the Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, University of Connecticut. 
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I quote, “Producers should watch the 
chick placement figures of the next 6 months 
carefully. Past experience would indicate 
that an increase in placements will be forth- 
coming. In making comparisons, it should 
be remembered that placements during the 
first half of 1965 were low. However, if the 
chick placements in coming months exceed 
1965 levels by more than 5 percent, this 
would indicate increased production and 
lower egg prices late in 1966.” 

The independent egg producer finds him- 
self running hard in order to stay in one 
place. Those who had the capital or credit 
have kept increasing their volume of produc- 
tion in order to compensate for declining 
prices. 

This process is continuing and being ag- 
gravated by the advent of huge integrated 
operations supported and financed by the 
giant national feed, hatchery, and equip- 
ment companies—in many cases with un- 
warranted credit practices—to the point 
that the independent procucers are running 
out of capital and find it difficult to get the 
credit to continue as independent 
businessmen. 

It is obvious that the poultry industry 
cannot find within itself the means to “put 
its house in order“ and that those who will 
be the victims of disorder will be the inde- 
pendent family units who have been the 
mainstay of agricultural free enterprise. 

History has shown that the producers of 
other agricultural commodities, when pro- 
vided by legislation with the tools of self- 
help have been able to discipline their in- 
dustries and provide an economic and pro- 
duction atmosphere wherein their independ- 
ence prospered and their industry was 
stabilized. 

We, in the poultry industry are entitled 
to have made available to us the same tools 
that have already been provided to other 
Segments of agriculture. We ask the right 
to develop a program for self-help; the right 
to have regional hearings under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture; and, above 
all, the right to vote for an independent 
family orlented stable poultry industry. 
And, this last I want to repeat and empha- 
size: the right to vote, to decide for ourselves 
while many of us still have our independ- 
ence. 

The adoption of S. 2832 is urgently needed 
now, before the small gains of 1965 are wiped 
out and free enterprise in the poultry in- 
dustry is engulfed by galloping integration. 

Thank you for your permission to present 
this testimony and for your courtesy in lis- 
tening to my presentation. 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT COOPERATIVE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Manchester, Conn. 
To the Senate Agricultural Committee: 

Mr. Chairman, I was very pleased to learn 
that the Senate Agricultural Committee is 
looking into the problems and needs of the 
poultry producers. 

Contrary to the continuing and growing 
Prosperity of the Nation as a whole, the 
poultry farmer has been finding himself in 
a tightening economic trap. Costs continue 
to rise year in and year out while both the 
unit return of our product and, above all, 
the net return of our operation has been 
decreasing steadily, almost to the vanishing 
point. Despite the recent improvement in 
prices the outlook for the future is bleak. I 
cannot believe that it is the policy and the 
intent of our great Congress to do nothing 
and let the poultry industry become com- 
pletely “industrialized” to the point where 
Big Business is the producer-manufacturer, 
and the so-called independent family farmer 
of yesterday and today is the “contract 
slave” on his own farm. 
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It has been my intention to appear before 
the committee to present my views and 
those of the members and patrons of the 
Central Connecticut Cooperative Farmers 
Association, Inc., however, having read the 
statement prepared by Mr. Max Girshick of 
the Connecticult Poultry Association I find 
myself wholly in agreement with what he 
plans to say. 

I appreciate that your time is valuable 
and do not wish to impose upon it by a per- 
sonal appearance. I am therefore writing 
this to indorse the sentiments expressed in 
the statement by Mr. Girshick of the Con- 
necticut Poultry Association and to impress 
upon you the urgent need of immediate 
legislative action. 

Respectfully, 
SOLOMON BARON, 
President, Central Connecticut 
Cooperative Farmers’ Association, Inc. 


THE NEW TEACHING BRILLIANTLY 
ANALYZED BY HARVARD'S BRU- 
NER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly Prof. Jerome Bruner of Harvard 
is one of the country’s most brilliant 
teachers. And he is one of the world’s 
acknowledged experts in social psychol- 
ogy. 

Professor Bruner has recently written 
a book entitled Toward a Theory of In- 
struction.” For those of us in Congress 
who have been shattering precedent 
without massive Federal aid to educa- 
tion legislation, this brilliant book has 
great pertinence. 

This is particularly true because of the 
revolution in teaching that has come in 
recent years—not only with new curricu- 
lum such as the new math, and the 
vast influx in pupils, the sharp step-up 
in educational qualifications for teach- 
ers, but a new scientific—rather than 
the only more artistic approach. 

Professor Bruner brings intelligence, 
experience, and insight to these problems 
in the field which may be our most sig- 
nificant challenge in coming years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a review 
of Professor Bruner's book, in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 8, 
1966] 


CAPITAL READING: TEACHING Now Has BECOME 
More A SCIENCE THAN AN ART 


(“Toward a Theory of Instruction,” by 
Jerome S. Bruner, Belknap Press of Har- 
vard, reviewed by Leonard Duhl) 
(Note.—Dr. Duhl is a student of the edu- 

cation and learning process and edited “The 

Urban Condition.’’) 

The great teacher of a decade ago was an 
artist. He taught by catching the mind of 
the student and stimulating him from his 
own storehouse of knowledge with a variety 
of skills. 

Teaching today has entered the realm of 
technology. Our awareness of psychologi- 
cal and intellectual growth and our under- 
standing of the theories of learning have led 
to the development of new tools, new meth- 
ods, and a new awareness of the educational 
process. 

While there have been many leaders in this 
pedagogical revolution, few have had the 
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depth of insight and scientific underpin- 
ning of Jerome Bruner. 

In this collection of connected essays, 
Professor Bruner discusses critical questions. 
that must be faced if education is to meet 
our needs. 

A psychologist concerned with education 
must study the learning process in order to 
demonstrate what may be called the art of 
the possible. In so doing, Bruner opens our 
eyes to new possibilities that clarify both 
what the great artist-teacher was capable of 
doing and what can be done for our children. 

The concepts of normal growth and de- 
velopment which point to the systematic 
evolution of skills serve as guideposts to the 
programing of teaching experiences for the 
child. 

“Growth,” says Bruner, “starts out by our 
turning around on our own traces and re- 
coding in new forms, with the aid of adult 
tutors, what we have been doing or seeing, 
then going on to new modes of organization 
with the new products that have been formed 
by these recodings.“ Elsewhere he notes 
that “the heart of the educational process 
consists of providing aids and dialogs for 
translating experience into more powerful 
systems of notation and ordering * * * a 
theory of development must be linked both 
to a theory of knowledge and to a theory of 
instruction, or be doomed to trivality.” 

The function of education is to transmit 
to the child the accumulated culture of his 
society, and also to teach him skills for 
adapting to his world. Thus, Bruner focuses 
on man as one of the major courses of study, 
emphasizing language and social organiza- 
tion as the major tools that he uses to cope 
with his world. 

In Bruner's view, “language serves many 
functions, pursues many aims, employs 
many voices. What is most extraordinary 
of all is that it commands as it refers, de- 
scribes as it makes poetry, adjudicates as it 
expresses, creates beauty as it gets things 
clear, serves all other needs as it maintains 
contact.” 

The will to learn must depend not upon 
external rewards but upon the internal 
pleasures and the feeling of success that 
comes from a job well done. In the process 
of teaching, much more is passed on that 
the subject; passed on also are attitudes 
about the learning experience. 

All too often, as Bruner asserts, our 
school’s first lesson of learning “has to do 
with remembering things when asked, while 
maintaining an undefined tidiness in what 
one does, with following a train of thought 
that comes from outside rather than within 
and with honoring right answers.” 

The teacher must be a working model for 
the student, not to be imitated but as part 
of the student’s internal dialog “somebody 
whose respect he wants, someone whose 
standards he wishes to make his own; it is 
like becoming a speaker of a language one 
shares with somebody.” 

As a scientist, Bruner is careful to empha- 
size the need for a thorough evaluation. But 
for him, evaluation is not merely a periodic 
event following the episode of teaching. It 
is a continuous process whereby the teach- 
ing technique can continually be improved 
and the child's progress estimated. 

Reading Bruner leads to an internal de- 
mand for further inquiry and exploration. 
Though he answers many questions which 
heretofore have been unanswered, he poses 
quite new questions which can only force 
us to look further at the problems of educa- 
tion, instruction and the normal growth. 

This eminent scholar has proven again 
that the scientific understanding of educa- 
tion is not a replacement of the art but 
rather an addition to it. It is clear that he 
himself is both a creative scientist and a 
brilliant teacher. 
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LACK OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 
ENDANGERS GREAT SOCIETY 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
critical question of governmental man- 
power is beginning to be recognized as a 
major problem in intergovernmental re- 
lations. Great Society programs are in 
danger of being stalled because of a lack 
of trained personnel at the State and 
local levels. These governments find it 
difficult to recruit, train, or keep the per- 
sonnel needed to administer joint action 
programs. Too often we ignore the vital 
role that topflight technicians and ad- 
ministrators play in the success or fail- 
ure of meeting national goals. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, of which I am chair- 
man, is actively concerned with this 
problem. A recently published subcom- 
mittee study, “The Federal System as 
Seen by Federal Aid Officials,” reveals 
that: 

Excessive turnover, low pay, overly 
stringent merit requirements, and the in- 
ability to transfer retirement benefits have 
impeded State and local governments in their 
attempts to meet the manpower challenge of 
the 1960's. 


This subject is also the topic of an ex- 
cellent article entitled, “Federalism and 
Public Employment.” Its author, W. 
Brooke Graves, finds that very little has 
been done to streamline our public per- 
sonnel system. Dr. Graves, Specialist in 
American Government at the Library of 
Congress, has brought his training and 
intellect to bear on the subject and has 
come up with a number of useful recom- 
mendations. I ask unanimous consent 
that this timely article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERALISM AND PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT—A 
PLEA FOR A More UNIFIED SYSTEM or PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

(By W. Brooke Graves) 

(Nore—Dr. Graves, president of the Fed- 
eral Professional Association, is adjunct pro- 
fessor of political science, the American Uni- 
versity, and author of a number of books on 
American Government, most recently “Amer- 
ican Intergovernmental Relations,“ Scrib- 
ners, New York, 1964. This article was read 
in draft form by a number of able persons. 
All agreed on the importance of the subject. 
Many offered constructive suggestions, whose 
adoption has considerably strengthened the 
article. While the author naturally accepts 
responsibility for any errors of fact or in 
judgment, he is deeply grateful for their 
counsel and assistance.) 

Public personnel administration in this 
country today faces many critical problems. 
If the present situation is not actually a 
crisis, many indicators suggest that it may 
soon become one. Federal departments and 
agencies face serious difficulty in an effort 
to conform with economy policies established 
by the administration. Serious shortages of 
some much needed types of personnel, plus 
perplexing problems arising out of a rapidly 
developing automation all confront Federal 
personnel people. 

The phenomenal expansion in the number 
and scope of grant-in-aid programs in the 
present and previous sessions of the Con- 
gress makes the public personnel question 
all the more critical, for the success of even 
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the best and most urgently needed of the 
new programs may be hampered if this vital 
issue is longer ignored. 

All of these problems, and others as well, 
also affect State and local governments. 


While needs for high grade professional and 


administrative talent mount, these govern- 
ments find their situation aggravated by long 
years of neglect in recruiting and training 
needed talent for top-level positions. The 
size and complexity of this situation has 
been pointed out many times, most notably 
in the report of the Municipal Manpower 
Commission. Applying similar methods of 
analysis a year later in a study of the per- 
sonnel problem in New York City, David T. 
Stanley reported that, in the higher skills, 
vacancies were numerous, young profession- 
als had little interest in working for the city, 
the city was not recruiting the cream of 
the crop,” there were serious shortages in 
the occupations needed, the selection system 
was slow and inflexible, employee morale 
was indifferent, salaries in some jobs lagged 
behind those paid by other employers, em- 
ployee training was insufficient. 

As a result, there was a danger that serv- 
ices rendered to the citizen would decline 
in quality. Substitute for New York City 
in this discussion, the name of your home 
city, county, or State, and you have a clear 
indication of the nature of a problem that 
is national in scope. 

What has been done toward meeting this 
national public personnel problem—a prob- 
lem fast reaching gigantic proportions. The 
only truthful answer is: very little. This 
article is based upon a conviction that the 
time has come to stop moaning about our 
sad plight, to lay off on the wringing of the 
hands routine, and to tackle a national prob- 
lem on a national basis, with foresight and 
determination. 

Many aspects of the problem confronting 
us grow, at least in part, out of the Federal 
nature of our Government. Since as a 
people, we are quite firmly committed to the 
Federal principle, the problems will have to 
be solved—if they are solved—within the 
governmental framework which a Federal 
system provides, Intergovernmental coop- 
eration in personnel administration has 
lagged far behind other types of Federal- 
State-local cooperation. This paper is con- 
cerned with these more or less neglected 
aspects of federalism, particularly as they 
are encountered in the United States. It 
is hoped that, with many new programs 
emerging, and the current emphasis on pro- 
tecting State and local governments from 
Federal usurpation, its appearance may be 
regarded as timely. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF FEDERALISM 
Their nature and scope 

Since 1929, government has dramatically 
increased its role as an employer. Excluding 
military personnel and private employment 
resulting from government contracts, there 
were, as of October 1964, 10.1 million civilian 
public employees in the United States, 328,- 
000 more than a year before. Whereas in 
1929, the private sector of the economy ac- 
counted for 94 percent of all employed per- 
sons, it now accounts for only 86 percent. 
The Federal workforce has in recent years 
been stabilized at approximately 2.5 million. 
During a 13-year interval from 1951 to 1964, 
however, State and local government employ- 
ment on a full-time basis (approximately 
one-sixth of these employees are part time) 
rose altogether by 73 percent. 

Back in 1929, only 1 out of 16 persons 
gainfully employed worked for the govern- 
ment; in the decade of the fifties, the ratio 
was 1 in 10. Now, itis 1 in 7. In every four 
of these government employees, one works for 
the Federal Government, three for State and 
local governments. So, when one considers 
the problems of public employees, he is deal- 
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ing with a sizable and important segment of 
the population and an important factor in 
the national economy. 

It is neither abnormal nor unhealthy to 
have problems in personnel administration, 
or in any other field, but some of the current 
personnel problems—such as severe shortages 
of qualified people in some categories, lack of 
merit system, low pay scales, inadequate 
training programs, and the effects of automa- 
tion, to mention only a few—seem to pre- 
sent unusual difficulties. 

They are, in fact, developing into—if they 
have not already assumed—crisis propor- 
tions. They cannot be solved by any one 
level of government, acting alone, for they 
affect all levels, nor can they be solved by 
piecemeal legislation, one problem at a time, 
in a single agency. What is needed is an 
all-out attack upon them, with effective lead- 
ership at the Federal level. 

Some of these problems are aggravated, if 
not actually caused by the nature of our 
Federal system. In some areas where serious 
shortages exist, these shortages are caused 
by Federal legislation. The war on proverty, 
for example, is predicated on the assumption 
that there will be people at the loca) level 
qualified to take command. 

The problem arises from the fact that 
there just aren't very many such people, and 
many of those who are selected for hew 
assignments have to be taken away from 
other jobs where they are needed just as 
badly. The immediate problem is to identify 
these critical areas, meanwhile making the 
best possible utilization of the available man- 
power, especially in shortage categories, 
while more people are being recruited and 
trained and while the effort is made to elim- 
inate the causes of some of the current 
problems in the personne! field. 

There are few simple answers to the prob- 
lems of federalism in the field of personnel 
administration (or anywhere else, for that 
matter), but the surprising thing is that, up 
to this time, little attention has been given 
to them, either by students of government 
and administration, or by the Congress, in 
an effort to find suitable and workable an- 
swers. 

These questions are important ones in the 
field of public administration. But they are 
no less important to the Congress whose 
Members have a threefold responsibility for 
general surveillance of the executive branch: 
to provide the statutory framework within 
which the executive operates, and to appro- 
priate the funds which are essential to con- 
tinuing administrative activity. 

The fact is that, with respect to most of 
these matters, we have no policy. That the 
problems appear to be dimly recognized, if 
indeed, they are recognized at all, is disturb- 
ing. Even more disturbing is the continuing 
lack of any serious attempts to develop a 
policy. f 

In this area, as in so many others involv- 
ing intergovernmental relationships, we have 
played by ear, so to speak, usually deciding 
to do nothing until a real crisis is upon us. 
Such a practice not only presents barriers to 
good administration, it virtually prevents a 
wise use of public funds, and constitutes a 
continuing source of annoyance and great in- 
convenience to the public. 


Belated recognition of them 


These problems have existed from the very 
beginning, when the Constitution was 
adopted and the present government estab- 
lished, but no one seems, until rather re- 
cently, to have been aware of them. So far 
as this writer has been able to discover, the 
first person to talk about them was Leonard 
D. White, distinguished student, teacher, and 
writer in the field of public administration 
who—some 25 or 30 years ago, served with 
great distinction as a member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. In one of his 
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books, and repeatedly in his public addresses 
while serving on the Commission, he stressed 
the advantages of cooperation in the per- 
sonnel field, among the various levels and 
units of government. 

A few years later, during World War II. 
when the author was serving in the Third 
Regional Office of the Commission, respon- 
sible for recruiting activities within the re- 
gion—at first for higher level positions, and 
later for all levels—the serious nature and 
the extent of this problem became clearly 
apparent to him. The need for the devel- 
opment of some more rational procedures for 
recruiting was pretty obvious then, and it 
still is. Why should Federal, State, county, 
and municipal governments, all recruiting, 
examining, and hiring employees for neces- 
sary common types of work, all in the same 
geographical area, complete with one another 
and duplicate one another's efforts—and in a 
tight labor market at that? 

In 1940, when isolationism was still a live 
issue, Wendell Willkie reminded Americans 
that this is one world” in which we live; 
perhaps they need to be reminded in the 
1960’s that the United States is one coun- 
try.“ There is need for a governmental sery- 
ice that is unified enough to be efficient, and 
at the same time flexible enough to meet the 
needs of both governments and government 
employees at all levels. This concept was 
admirably expressed in the report of the 
Sixth American Assembly on the Federal 
Service in 1954: 

The Federal service should provide for 
promotion from within and for the lateral 
entry of personnel, particularly in the mid- 
dle and higher grades. It should be open 
to interchange with the other fields of Amer- 
ican life—business, trade unions, universities, 
and professions, State and local government, 
Such exchanges benefit both the Federal 
service and these groups, and our society is 
the richer. Efforts to close the door to such 
interchange should be vigorously resisted. 

Although, as has been shown, the need is 
fairly obvious and the opportunities for ac- 
complishment great, relatively little has so 
far been done. Since there are neither con- 
stitutional nor statutory prohibitions effect- 
ing such cooperation, all that is lacking is 
the will to move ahead, and perhaps an oc- 
casional piece of authorizing legislation. 


SOME SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


The federally inspired personnel problems 
which confront us, however, are not limited 
to the field of recruiting. They arise in 
many other areas as well. They arise in 
training, and as will be pointed out pres- 
ently, more progress has been made in this 
area than elsewhere. They arise in the form 
of barriers to the transfer of government 
workers from one job to another, especially 
where different levels of government or dif- 
ferent jurisdictions are involved. They arise 
out of widely differing pay policies, and out 
of the need to establish a system in which 
retirement and other benefits would be free- 
ly movable. 

Recruiting 


Some mention already has been made of 
the overlapping, duplication, and waste in- 
volved in competitive recruiting efforts. A 
solution for this problem is fortunately rel- 
atively simple and readily available. Tests 
for clerical and stenographic work, for in- 
stance, are fairly well standardized. Why 
shouldn't there be one place in Denver, St. 
Louis, or Philadelphia, for example, where 
tests are given and scored, eligible lists com- 
piled, and eligibles certified therefrom to 
any government appointing officer in the 
area—Federal, State, or local—having cler- 
ical-secretarial yacancies to be filled? The 
costs to each government (apportioned on 
some acceptable basis, such as number of 
public employees) would be greatly reduced 
because the overlapping and duplication of 
effort would be eliminated. Assuming that 
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the will to cooperate is present, it should 
not—with modern computer equipment—be 
too difficult to find suitable means of han- 
dling the mechanics of the program. 

In a more centralized system, applicants 
would be spared the necessity of trapesing 
all over town to find the separate personnel 
offices of each department or level of gov- 
ernment. It is currently reported that the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission is working on a 
thorough revision of its recruiting and exam- 
ining procedures. What better time could 
there be to move in the direction of coopera- 
tive relations with State and local govern- 
ments? 

A series of experimental projects in selected 
areas where the climate is known to be 
friendly could reveal the problems and evolve 
procedures which could—given a little time— 
be generally applied. 

One reader has raised the interesting ques- 
tion as to whether this proposal really en- 
visions a centralization of the recruiting 
effort. The answer is: not necessarily for all 
recruiting, all the time, but when and to the 
extent to which it would clearly be advan- 
tageous, why not? It is interesting to recall 
that when Federal recruiting was decentral- 
ized in World War I, this was not done be- 
cause anyone believed that the job would 
be better done, but merely when it was 
feared that the Commission might not re- 
ceive funds to employ staff sufficient to do 
the job. 

It was only later that the attempt was 
made to make necessity appear to be a virtue. 
Departments and agencies always claim that 
they can do the recruiting job better, but 
they rarely do. The country is fortunate if, 
in fact, they do it as well. 

In these days, most recruiting for top jobs 
is carried on, even for State and local gov- 
ernments, on a nationwide basis. The ex- 
treme provincialism that once characterized 
such operations has greatly diminished and 
is gradually disappearing. 

Appointing officers in many cities and some 
States no longer fear and there will be seri- 
ous repercussions if they do not patronize 
home industry. In general, the results of 
this have been good. So, when a renaissance 
of enthusiasm for improving government ad- 
ministration occurs in a city or a State, the 
“team” is likely to be assembled from all 
over the country and may include, likely 
enough, some from foreign countries as well. 
In Albany, Harrisburg, or Sacramento, one’s 
next door neighbor, either in the office or at 
home, is as like as not to be an individual 
from some far away place. 

Shortage Categories 

Many governments are already finding it 
dificult to obtain technical, professional, 
and managerial personnel to staff the public 
service—and the problem is expected to in- 
tensify in the near future. There are many 
reasons—which need not be discussed here— 
for these shortages.’ Several thousand new 
administrators will be needed by 1970 in Cali- 
fornia State and local governments alone, 
and an even larger number in the following 
decade. Other States, as well as the Federal 
Government, will need many more new em- 
ployees in these shortage categories. Despite 
significant annual increases in the number 
of public health workers, for instance, the 
Nation suffers chronic shortages in all cate- 
gories of health personnel. There are many 
other shortage ca es, Governor Brown, 
speaking at a statewide conference, summar- 
ized the California personnel situation in 
these words: 

“T cannot give you the figures on the in- 
creased need for executives in local govern- 
ment by 1970. But I can tell you that in 
7 years, the State must replace and train 
almost 1,990 top managers and some 4,000 
middle managers to fill key positions 
throughout the State government. * * * But 
the need is not limited to government. It 
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exists in business and industry. And I be- 
lieve that they would agree that the greatest 
shortage in the American economy today is 
the supply of executive talent.” 

In the outlook for the future, such factors 
as these must be considered: 

Ninety percent of all the scientists who 
have ever lived are alive today. The new field 
of nuclear science was almost unknown 20 
years ago. Now, the Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant 
draws 10 percent of all the electricity gen- 
erated in the country. Two-thirds of the 
products that we will buy 20 years from now 
are still to be developed. Of the children 
in grades 1 through 6, 50 percent will be 
employed in occupations that do not yet 
exist. 

Apportionment 


One practice in the Federal civil service 
system that is clearly a result of the Federal 
character of our government is the process 
of apportionment. This kind of apportion- 
ment, of course, has no relation whatsover 
to Baker v. Carr. It grew out of a fear that 
local people in the vicinity of the Nation’s 
capital would monopolize Federal employ- 
ment opportunities to such a degree that in- 
terested persons in States geographically 
more remote would be excluded. 

When one notes that today, only one-tenth 
of the total number of Federal employees 
are located in the Washington metropolitan 
area, and the remaining nine-tenths in the 
field, this danger has never seemed to be a 
very real one. 

Whether real or not, it was evidently 
thought to be when the Congress passed the 
original Civil Service Act in 1883, containing 
an apportionment requirement that has since 
been retained. This provision requires that 
“as nearly as the conditions of good admin- 
istration will warrant * * * appointments to 
the public service aforesaid in the depart- 
ments at Washington shall be apportioned 
among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the basis of 
population as ascertained at the last preced- 
ing census.” 

That this question is not merely a theoret- 
ical or academic consideration is attested by 
the fact that the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion has, as recently as last month, an- 
nounced plans to reduce drastically the num- 
ber of summer Government jobs to be held 
by students in the Washington area, includ- 
ing Maryland and Virginia. 

The Commission said it plans to hold na- 
tionwide competitive examinations for most 
Federal summer jobs in 1966 and subsequent 
years, with the aim of giving the majority 
of them to students from other parts of the 
country, who would be given “priority for 
appointment * * * in an effort to bring in 
highly qualified young people from all over 
the Nation.” 

Training 

In the field of training, a pattern of co- 
operative relationships now is becoming ac- 
cepted, even if not as widely used as it 
could or should be. State agencies train or 
give a good deal of support, in terms of 
financial aid or of professional services, to 
local training programs and needs. Similarly, 
the Federal Government is moving toward a 
policy of assisting both State and local units 
in the training of many types of specialized 
personnel. There is considerable pressure 
for the expansion of this type of assistance. 

It is now well known that many State and 
local employees are trained in schools ad- 
ministered by and largely for the Federal 
agencies which maintain them. Just as State 
police academies train many local law en- 
forcement officers, so the FBI Academy trains 
many Officers for both State and local govern- 
ments. 

A current report indicates plans for a new 
building and considerable expansion for this 
academy, whose present capacity of 200 grad- 
uates a year is scarcely sufficient to make 
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much impact on the total force of some 378,- 
000 policemen in the country. The new and 
larger facilities costing many millions of 
dollars will include classrooms, an audito- 
rium, library, gymnasium, a dormitory for 
700 students, and other facilities which will 
permit the academy to graduate 1,200 a year. 

As part of the nationwide effort to improve 
local efforts at crime control, the Congress 
passed the Law Enforcement Act of 1965 
(Public Law 189-197) which provides “assist- 
ance in training State and local law enforce- 
ment officers * * * and in improving capa- 
bilities, techniques, and practices.” This 
measure, actively supported by the National 
League of Cities and other national organiza- 
tions will have its greatest impact with the 
municipalities. 

In addition, a House-passed revision of an 
administration proposal will move the Fed- 
eral Government still farther in this direc- 
tion, by providing grants to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies or organizations to 
establish or improve programs to train local 
law enforcement officers. 

Many other Federal departments and agen- 
cies operate training facilities for their own 
employees, to which State and local em- 
ployees in counterpart agencies may be ad- 
mitted. This is true in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Forest Service, the Public Health 
Service, and many other agencies. 

In the Internal Revenue Service, the train- 
ing of State and local tax officials is en- 
couraged on a reimbursable basis, as a means 
of utilizing intergovernmental cooperation in 
the combating of tax frauds. In this con- 
nection, one should mention the fact that all 
training in the National Guard is carried on 
under standards and procedures prescribed 
by the Department of Defense, largely sup- 
ported by Federal funds, and under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

Under these programs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself provides training for a limited 
number of State and local government per- 
sonnel. 

There are, in this area, as Chairman John 
W. Macy of the Civil Service Commission 
pointed out in an address at the University 
of California not long ago, three basic needs: 
(1) a comprehensive approach toward identi- 
fying educational and training requirements 
at all career levels and in all career fields; 
(2) identification of educational resources 
within and outside government; and (3) 
some broad governing theory under which 
specific kinds of requirements can be sys- 
tematically matched with existing and de- 
sirable educational resources. 

A very promising approach toward a solu- 
tion of the training problem, measured in 
terms of adequacy for the overall need, was 
initiated almost 30 years ago but, un- 
fortunately, abandoned after a few years 
trial. Under this plan developed under the 
George-Deen Act of 1936, the Federal Gov- 
ernment encouraged the establishment of 
sound State programs for the training of 
State and local government personnel, and 
provided financial assistance for the adminis- 
trative costs of the program. 

With funds made available to the States 
between 1937 and 1945, great progress was 
made in many States in the training of local 
government. personnel. When in 1945, the 
Federal funds were suddenly cut off, the pro- 
grams quickly fell apart in most jurisdic- 
tions. 

In an effort to restore this type of program 
on a permanent basis, a bill was introduced 
in the 87th Congress (H.R. 13305) and again 
in the 88th Congress (H.R. 4561) by Repre- 
sentative GONZALEZ of Texas. : 

This measure, called the State and local 
Government Employees Training Act, was 
designed to encourage the States to establish, 
and to assist them to maintain, sound train- 
ing programs for State and local government 
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personnel. No hearings were held on either 
bill, and both died in committee. 

Two recent and possible significant pieces 
of legislation should be noted here. The 
Vocational Training Act 1963 (Public Law 88 
210) established new and expanded other 
vocational education programs already exist- 
ing. It appears that some funds made avail- 
able under this act may be used—as were 
some George-Deen Act funds for a brief 
period from 1937 to 1945—in support of train- 
ing programs for specific types of local gov- 
ernment personnel. More important, how- 
ever, was the inclusion of title VIII on train- 
ing and fellowship programs in the 1964 
Amendments to the National Housing Act, 
authorizing matching grants to the States. 
Section 801(a) states: 

“The Congress finds that the rapid expan- 
sion of the Nation’s urban areas and urban 
population has caused severe problems in 
urban and suburban development and cre- 
ated a national need to (1) provide special 
training in skills needed for economic and 
efficient community development and (2) 
support research in new or improved methods 
of dealing with community development 
problems.” 

Subsection (b) continues: 

- “It is the purpose of this part to assist and 
encourage the States, in cooperation with 
public or private universities and colleges 
and urban centers, to (1) organize, initiate, 
develop, and expand programs which will 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment to those technical and professional peo- 
ple who are, or are training to be, employed 
by a governmental or public body which has 
responsibilities for community development; 
and (2) support State and local research that 
is needed in connection with housing pro- 
grams and needs, public improvement pro- 
graming, code problems, efficient land use, 
urban transportation, and similar community 
development problems.“ 

This is splendid and with a reasonably lib- 
eral interpretation of this language, much 
could be accomplished; it is worth noting, 
however, that in 1965, the Appropriations 
Committees provided no funds for the im- 
plementation of this title. Nor have the 
States shown any greater willingness to re- 
spond to the critical situation this legislation 
was designed to correct. 

Although two-thirds of our population al- 
ready live in urban areas, and while the 
process of urbanization continues at an as- 
tonishing rate, a year later, only a few 
States—including California, Illinois, and 
Minnesota—had designated an “officer or 
agency of the State government who has the 
responsibility and authority for the adminis- 
tration of a statewide research and training 
program.’ Without such delegation, and 
without funds, no progress is possible. 

This situation emphasizes the point that 
in some jurisdictions; the need for training 
must still be sold to both administrative offi- 
cers and legislators. The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations is 
reporting that, even in some areas where 
Federal training for State and local officers 
is available without charge, the States do 
not take advantage of it. 

This is because they do not have funds to 
pay the transportation expenses of the train- 
ees, are understaffed and cannot spare the 
time, or are under legal restrictions against 
sending their employees out of the city or 
State concerned. The training should be 
made available, but it is clear that merely 
making it available is not enough. The 
whole State and local personnel operation 
needs beefing up. 

Before leaving the subject of training, it 
might be pointed out that one means of 
meeting this need would be by establishing 
a Government Service Academy. This idea 
is, of course, neither new nor original, for 
there are numerous precedents for an insti- 
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tution designed to train young People for 
public service careers already existing. 

The Federal Government now has acade- 
mies for the three branches of the military, 
the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard, and 
in addition a variety of other institutions for 
the training of men for the merchant marine, 
the training of law enforcement officers by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to men- 
tion only a few of the major domestic pro- 
grams, while in the Foreign Service and for- 
eign aid programs, we have the Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy, and programs in which much 
attention and assistance have been given to 
the training of civil servants in the new and 
developing countries, 

A few months ago for example, the New 
York Times of May 23 carried a story of the 
National School of Law and Administration, 
dedicated to the training of top-flight Gov- 
ernment administrators in the Congo. Sim- 
ilar assistance has been provided in the Phil- 
ippines, in Korea, India, Pakistan, and many 
other countries. The point is not to raise 
objection to these highly beneficial and in- 
deed, necessary programs for the advance- 
ment of administration in the new and de- 
veloping countries. 

But, if American financed public service 
training is a good thing in countries in re- 
mote parts of the world, might it not be ap- 
propriate if more attention—and more finan- 
cial support—were given to it here at home, 
where the need is also great? 

Although it has sometimes been argued 
that a Government institution is unnecessary 
for this purpose because the universities and 
colleges are meeting the need, proposals for 
new academies continue to appear. While 
these institutions are now placing a greater 
. 99 formerly did on public 

ce , they are onl all t- 
ing the need. £ Pag ik 

Prof. Frederick C. Mosher has thus sum- 
5 jA the nature of their failure: 

“It is the paradoxical, unhappy, and poten- 
tially tragic fact that most of the renal uni- 
versities have not addressed themselves to 
the responsibility of continuing education 
of government executives in any fashion 
comparable to their undertakings on behalf 
of business administrators, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, architects and a host of others 
in private professions, 

“They have demonstrated less concern for 
the broad and vitally important education 
of top public administrators than for pro- 
fessionals in a variety of governmental spe- 
clalities, public health, social welfare, city 
planning, criminology and others.” 

Further evidence that they are not meet- 
ing the whole need is shown in the constant- 
ly increasing involvement of the Federal 
Government in a wide variety of educational 
and training programs for Federal personnel. 
These programs for employees’ improvement 
and development extend back over a period 
of many years. 

They do not offer degree credits or grant 
degrees. Oldest and best known of the sev- 
eral “graduate schools” now operated by 
Federal departments and agencies is the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agri- 
culture, established by Act of Congress in 
1862, A whole flock of service academies came 
next: Navy Staff College; Army War College, 
1901; The Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, 1924; and The National War College, 
1946. The most recent programs are found 
in the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, and in the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission whose executive seminar centers in 
Washington and at King's Point, Long Island, 
are now in the process of expansion as new 
centers are established in other parts of the 
country for the training and development of 
executive personnel. 

The establishment of an academy for pub- 
lic service training might be regarded, not 
as a departure from past policy, but as an 
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extension of trends and policies already firm- 
ly established in the Federal Government. 
Such an academy could aid materially, in 
many ways, in establishing and maintaining 
a climate of excellence in the public service 
in this country—not just in the Federal serv- 
ice alone, but in the State and local services 
as well. These, too, are a proper concern 
of the Central Government. It could help 
in improving the image of the public service 
throughout the country, in establishing in- 
centives, in providing motivation for those 
who are already in the service, and in devel- 
oping the civilian service the kind of esprit 
de corps that has long existed in the several 
branches of the military service. It could 
assist in the task of recognizing and fully 
utilizing the available executive and scien- 
tific talent, both for those entering the serv- 
ice and for those already a part of it. 


Participation in local affairs 


Fundamentally, the question of Federal 
employees participation in local affairs is 
problem of federalism. Federal employees 
are citizens of the Nation and of the States 
in which they reside. They also are resi- 
dents in a community. As such, they have 
certain duties and responsibilities, and they 
also have certain rights. Under present law, 
all Federal employees are barred from vir- 
tually all forms of political participation at 
all three levels of Government. 

The question is whether this is right, 
whether it is necessary, whether it is de- 
sirable—or even defensible. There are strong 
reasons for suggesting that this is an ap- 
propriate time for a reexamination and a 
reassessment of the whole problem. 

The American of the mid-20th century has 
in the folklore inherited from earlier genera- 
tions some strange and quite inaccurate ideas 
about politics and politicians. In the eyes 
of the civil service reformers of the late 19th 
century and the muckrakers early in the 
20th, a political party was an instrument of 
the evil one. Politics was a vile and seamy 
business with which no honest and upright 
man would want to have any part. 

Politicans were dubious and quite untrust- 
worthy characters to be shunned as one 
would shun the plague. Whatever reasons 
our forefathers may have had for their views, 
informed people find little justification for 
such views today. Even so, they still in- 
fluence if they do not actually control im- 
portant legislative and administrative 
policies. 

The Hatch Act was a good example of such 
legislation. Its purpose was to prevent, 
through the imposition of severe restrictions, 
political activity on the part of Government 
employees. Abuses had, to be sure, existed 
in the past, and the purpose of eliminating 
them was commendable, but there was then 
and there is now good reason for question- 
ing some of the provisions of this legislation. 

Even if, for purposes of argument, one 
grants a need for imposing restrictions on the 
participation of Federal employees in Na- 
tional and State electoral campaigns, there 
remains the question of their need as ap- 
plied to the participation of such employees 
in local affairs. 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
of this question of de-Hatching“ of Fed- 
eral employees in recent years—enough so 
that the U.S. Civil Service Commission has 
felt it necessary (or at least desirable) to 
soften the impact of this legislation on Fed- 
eral employees in the suburban Maryland 
and Virginia counties around Washington. 

In so doing, a number of considerations 
are involved. Of these, the first is the fact 
that the legislation was predicated upon an 
imaccurate if not actually erroneous concep- 
tion of the political process. Present-day 
political organizations are quite different 
from those of a generation or two ago; they 
do not dominate local affairs now as they 
often did then. But, in addition, this legis- 
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lation has unfortunate effects on both the 
Federal employee and on the community in 
which he lives. 

Local communities in the suburban coun- 
ties complain, even now, that many of their 
best educated and most able citizens are 
barred from participation in local affairs at 
a time when citizen participation is every- 
where being emphasized as of the utmost 
importance. Such a situation is healthy 
neither for the government nor for the 
citizen. T 

Many of the Federal employees who live 
in these communities—most of them inter- 
ested in government and public affairs, or 
they would not be in the Federal service— 
deeply resent being cast in the limited role of 
second-class citizens, especially when they 
know that, as professional people, they pos- 
sess knowledge and skills that could con- 
tribute much to the solution of local 
problems. 


Interchange of personnel 


Often one agency or unit of government 
has need for a high-grade professional man 
in a given field only occasionally or on a 
part-time basis. In such a situation, it 
should be possible for the governmental unit 
in question to borrow a specialist for a lim- 
ited time —and this without prejudice to the 
specialist, his status, pay, retirement or other 
benefits relating to his regular employment. 
The agency by which he was employed would 
be deprived of his services only temporarily, 
the agency which borrowed him would be 
greatly benefited, and the specialist himself 
would gain additional experience in his field 
in another work situation. 

Or, it sometimes appears to be advan- 
tageous to an operating department or agen- 
cy to loan or shift an individual employee 
from one position or assignment to another, 
either to broaden the experience of the indi- 
vidual and prepare him for larger responsi- 
bilities, or to strengthen the administrative 
personnel in a particular State or city, so that 
the Federal department or agency may more 
adequately discharge the duties imposed by 
law upon it. 

This sounds reasonable enough, and one 
might assume that the making of such ar- 
rangements would be easy to accomplish. 
On the contrary, it is not; in fact, under 
present conditions, it may be very difficult, 
or even impossible. 

The development of loan or exchange ar- 
rangements is virtually certain to require pro- 
longed negotiation between Federal and State 
(or local) officials, and it may require statu- 
tory authorization as well. 

Interchange procedures might first be 
worked out on a loan basis, later to be ex- 
tended or changed to transfer on a perma- 
nent basis—without prejudice to the employ- 
ment or other rights of the transferee. The 
advantages of a free interchange of per- 
sonnel among and between governments, 
and between governments and the various 
other segments of the American society are 
obvious and so great as far to outweigh the 
relatively minor inconveniences to be sur- 
mounted in the effort to accomplish them. 

But, in practice, there are a number of 
obstacles to be overcome. Of these, one is 
the complete and utter lack of uniformity in 
the requirements for government positions 
and the fact that, in many jurisdictions, 
there is still no merit system beyond that 
required for personnel assisting in the ad- 
ministration of federally aided health and 
welfare programs. 

Low salary schedules in many jurisdic- 
tions—often the very ones that would profit 
most from such a pr i—are another fac- 
tor. The multiplicity of public employee re- 
tirement systems and the lack of even a 
semblance of uniformity among them, bor- 
dering on chaos even within a single State, is 
a major (and in the view of the Advisory 
Commission, the principle) obstacle to in- 
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terchange, to which may be added the prob- 

able opposition of the pocrer, low-salary 

States which might expect to lose such out- 

ee employees as they might happen to 
ve. 

A small beginning was made under a pro- 
vision contained in the amended Public 
Health Service Act of 1944, under which 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has authority to place officers in 
LWOP status for periods up to 2 years, and 
the Surgeon General under contract on a 
reimbursible basis for an extendable period 
of 1 year. Placements may be made upon 
the request of any State or local health or 
mental health authority, the detail being 
authorized for the purpose of assisting such 
State or political subdivision thereof in work 
relating to the functions of the Public 
Health Service. 

The status and personal rights of the de- 
tailed officers are specifically protected by the 
Statute: “The services of personnel while de- 
tailed pursuant to this section shall be con- 
sidered as having been performed in the 
Service (USPHS) for purposes of computa- 
tion of basic pay, promotion, retirement, 
compensation for injury or death“ and other 
benefits as provided by law. Although no 
very extensive use has been made of this au- 
thorization, the mere fact that it exists es- 
tablishes a precedent for the development 
of similar arrangements applicable to spe- 
cialists in other fields. 

A further step in the direction of such 
cooperation was taken in 1956 when the Con- 
gress conferred a similarly limited authority 
upon the Department of Agriculture, provid- 
ing for the exchange of employees of the De- 
partment and employees of States, their po- 
litical subdivisions, or educational institu- 
tions, for the purpose of aiding the dissemi- 
PPOR of information on agricultural sub- 

ects. 

It also provided a means for more effective 
working relationships in agricultural admin- 
istration. In 1959, the Department proposed 
to the Committee of State Officials on Sug- 
gested State Legislation. that this congres- 
sional legislation be implemented and sup- 
ported by appropriate State legislation. 

The committee supported the Department 
proposal in theory, but thought that author- 
ization for a more comprehensive employee 
interchange program would better serve the 
needs of the States. The Civil Service Com- 
mission similarly suggested that the scope of 
the act be broadened. The existing draft of 
the Council of State governments bill, the 
State Employee Interchange Act, is designed 
to permit departments and agencies of State 
and local governments to participate in em- 
ployee interchange programs with the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as with the depart- 
ments or agencies of other State and local 
governments within the State or in other 
States. 

If any appreciable number of State legisla- 
tures should react favorably to this proposal 
and adapt it, the obvious next step would be 
a congressional act extending the HEW- 
USDA type of authorization to all executive 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and facilitating interchanges 
along the lines provided for in the proposed 
State statute. 

Unfortunately, once again, the States seem 
to be little interested. According to a 1962 
survey conducted by the Public Personnel 
Association, only one State (Hawaii) has 
specific legislative authority for State em- 
ployees to participate in interchange pro- 
grams on a detailing basis. 

Ten States (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New York, Washington, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) have laws, rules, 
or regulations broad enough to permit par- 
ticipation in interchange programs on a de- 
tailing basis. Three States (California, 
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Wisconsin, Hawaii) permit interchange un- 
der certain conditions on a leave-of-absence 
basis. Thirty-one States, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands have laws, rules, 
or regulations broad enough to permit par- 
ticipation through the leave-of-absence 
method. 

Current reports indicate that only two 
States (Hawaii and New Hampshire) have 
acted on the proposals now before the States. 

There are a few instances of accomplish- 
ment and numerous expressions of interest 
in this type of cooperation. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission, for instance, has 
authorized its regional offices to make its 
broker-dealer inspection manual available to 
State administrators for their information, 
and to allow State inspectors to accompany 
Federal inspectors in making broker-dealer 
examinations, as a training device for in- 
spectors. 

The National Association of Counties, early 
this year, endorsed the idea of an executive 
lend-lease program for the interchange of 
competent personnel between local, State, 
and Federal Government, and urged con- 
sideration of the model bill permitting a 
State to exchange employees with the Fed- 
eral Government and with cities and coun- 
ties, as universities have long done through 
exchange professorship arrangements. 

The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration has adopted a policy statement urg- 
ing increased mobility of personnel between 
and among the various levels of government 
and the educational institutions, and is now 
holding a series of regional conferences to 
promote the idea. 

In mid-1965, it was reported that the Na- 
tional Civil Service League was urging the 
Cabinet committee studying Federal retire- 
ment systems to recommend changes that 
would enable Federal employees to work for 
State and local governments and on occa- 
sions, in private industry, without loss of 
retirement benefits. All of these develop- 
ments are indeed, encouraging. 

There are many more or less personal fac- 
tors that serve to make transfers complicated. 
Some of these problems are difficult to solve, 
the more so because they were not antici- 
pated, arose unexpectedly, or did not seem 
to be anyone’s fault. Interview expenses 
and costs of moving (which might be con- 
siderable) would fall in this category. 

While health and hospitalization insur- 
ance are a r part of the personnel 
package for regular employees in the Fed- 
eral service, these benefits are apparently not 
available for temporary appointments of 1 
year or less. 

Allowances for official travel are much 
more closely circumscribed in Government 
than in a large State university, so that one 
may expect to be routinely “out of pocket” 
while traveling on Government business. 
The person oriented to the relative freedom 
of university procedures finds it difficult to 
accustom himself to the requirements of the 
leave system, and to being chained to a desk 
from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m, 

Such common academic “trappings” as 
books, journals, attendance at conferences 
and professional meetings seems not to have 
any widespread acceptance in Government 
service. 

Many Federal appointments are, moreover, 
likely to be made in areas where housing is 
scarce, and living costs are high. The provi- 
sions requiring “clearance” are likely to come 
as a distasteful shock to the academic person 
imbued with the spirit of academic freedom, 
and this distaste is likely to remain with 
him for a long, long time. 

Mobility, within the public service is par- 
ticularly essential in a period of severe man- 
power shortages because it can, even by 
short-term assignments, assist materially in 
achieving full utilization of the skills of 
existing manpower. There is t need 
for a real career system for professionals in 
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the Federal service. It is important to note, 
however, that mobility as here discussed 
would strengthen rather than weaken such 
a career service. Under normal procedure, 
the individual employee would advance with- 
in its own agency. 

But, it should be possible for him to move 
elsewhere when this would be advantageous 
to him or would contribute to “the good of 
the service,” conceived broadly to include 
the entire American public service—Federal, 
State, and local. 


Uniform pay scales 


One of the things we should strive for is 
uniform pay rates for all government work- 
ers, in each important category. Generally, 
State and local salary schedules (though 
better now than they were a few years ago) 
are lower than those of both the Federal 
Government and private industry. The lack 
of uniformity produces serious inequities 
among government workers. 

Why should three professional men, en- 
gaged in the performance of similar duties, 
receive widely varying rates of pay because 
one works for the city, another for the State, 
and the third for the Federal Government? 

Just as uniformity would benefit large 
numbers of Government workers, it would 
have significant influence in stabilizing Gov- 
ernment employment and in preventing use- 
less and costly shifts of personnel from one 
governmental unit or agency to another, 
especially in periods of manpower shortages. 

Such a program would require the estab- 
lishment of a national standard—an idea to 
which State and local officials express a wide 
variety of reactions. In adopting the com- 
parability principle in the Federal Salary Re- 
form Acts of 1962 and 1964, the Congress took 
a long step toward the establishment of such 
a standard. 

Although the pay acts are applicable to 
Federal employees only, if the principle is 
sound—as it is now generally believed to be— 
there is no reason why it could not be ex- 
tended to State and local employees by ap- 
propriate State and local legislation. This 
principle is particularly important with pro- 
fessional employees, for whose services com- 
petition between Government and private 
employers is greatest. Advocacy of its appli- 
cation in State and local government is not 
hearsay, for years ago, the State of Minnesota 
and among others, the cities of Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, experimented with an adjust- 
able compensation plan geared to changes in 
economic conditions. 

Having formally and officially adopted the 
principle of comparability at the Federal 
level, it becomes a matter of first importance 
to find ways of implementing it on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Toward this end, the administration has 
proposed establishment of a board empow- 
ered to make recommendations for adjust- 
ments periodically. This idea was given wide 
publicity last year in the so-called Udall 
amendment, which sought to relate congres- 
sional pay levels to those of the executive 
and judicial branches of government. This 
proposal was adopted in the House, but re- 
jected by the Senate on the ground that it 
represents an Executive invasion of the legis- 
lative prerogative. It should be viewed 
rather as a means of insuring that the ex- 
pressed intent of the Congress (I. e., compara- 
bility) be made effective in an orderly and 
systematic manner. 

Changes proposed by the Board would be 
subject to congressional veto like, for exam- 
ple, that to which reorganization plans pro- 
posed by the President under the Reorga- 
nization Act of 1949 are subjected. 

Moveable retirement benefits 


In this relatively brief presentation, it is 
possible to do no more than mention some 
other problems of interest to all members of 
the government workforce, regardless of the 
governmental unit by which they are em- 
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ployed or the kind of work they perform. 
Some mention has been made of retirement 
benefits and of the manner in which a 
greatly excessive number of uncoordinated 
retirement systems serve as a barrier to the 
interchange of public employees. 

The relation of State and local employees 
to the Social Security System serves as a 
good illustration of the manner in which a 
Federal program can be utilized to strengthen 
State and local government services. When 
the Social Security Act was passed, Govern- 
ment employees were excluded on the ground 
that, with retirement systems of their own, 
they did not need social security. But many 
of these retirement systems were so weak, 
and their benefits so inadequate, that the 
Congress in the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 made such employees eligible, 
if and when their respective State legislatures 
provided for their inclusion. 

There were, of course, difficult problems 
involved in reconciling social security cover- 
age with the already existing retirement 
systems for public employees, but when work- 
able solutions to these problems were agreed 
upon, it was possible to utilize social security 
benefits to supplement those provided under 
State and/or local pension pians. 

When one proposes a system in which all 
public employees can move from a position 
in one governmental unit to a position in 
another, and take their seniority rights and 
retirement benefits with them unimpaired, 
he is not asking for the adoption of some 
fantastic and impractical scheme. The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on IGR finds the general 
absence of such provisions a hindrance in 
personnel recruitment. 

Such legislation would create difficult 
problems, to be sure, but they are not in- 
soluble. The basic problems involved may 
arise in any federal system, and are not 
unique to our own. In Canada, just last 
year, an even more difficult project was un- 
dertaken in the Province of Ontario, whose 
law requires all employers (not merely gov- 
ernmental units) to permit employees who 
are 45 years of age or older to carry their 
company pensions with them from job to 
job throughout their working lifetime—if 
they work at least 10 years on each job. 
Canada’s other Provinces promptly under- 
took the preparation of similar laws. 

The problem is becoming acute in this 
country where the mobility of workers has 
greatly increased in recent years. Since 
most workers who change companies forfeit 
their pension rights—a luxury few can af- 
ford—a very high percentage find themselves 
“locked in their jobs” and for all practical 
purposes, barred from accepting employment 
elsewhere. Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, 
recognizing the seriousness of this problem, 
has said that We've got to develop a concept 
of a moving job instead of one that assumes 
the person will be working all his life for 
the same employer.” 

Here is an opportunity for government to 
take the lead in developing a pension trans- 
fer plan for the public employees of this 
country—a program which might contribute 
in a significant way to the success of the 
drive for the employment of the older 
worker. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

What can the Congress do to improve 
interlevel and interjurisdictional relation- 
ships in the personnel field? Actually, it 
would seem, it can do a good deal, and this 
without making any drastic or controversial 
policy changes that might alarm the timid. 
There have been in these comments a num- 
ber of ideas and proposals that would require 
legislative implementation. 

The widely publicized shortages of some 
types of qualified professional personnel at 
the Federal level, and of many types at the 
State and local levels, would seem to present 
a strong argument for taking appropriate 
action with regard to all of them. We can 
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ill afford to squander professional skills 
which are, at best, in short supply. 

In addition to the items mentioned here— 
cooperation in recruiting, and in training, 
interchange of personnel, the development 
of uniform pay scales, transferability of pen- 
sion rights, etc., there are a number of other 
Federal programs that could, with a little 
effort, be geared in to serve the needs of State 
and local as well as Federal employees, such 
as—for instance—the credit union program 
and savings and loan program. 

Each unit of government would still re- 
tain control over its own employees—as it 
should, in a Federal system—but employees 
of smaller units would not be deprived of 
benefits which could readily be made avail- 
able to them. 

Although the Federal administrator has a 
basic stake in upgrading the quality and 
effectiveness of State and local personnel 
operations in counterpart agencies, the Fed- 
eral Government has shown a remarkable 
restraint in its dealings with State and local 
governments on personnel matters. Little 
Federal pressure has been exerted, even in 
those States which fail to provide a healthy 
atmosphere of public employment. 

The most important contribution that the 
Congress could make, however, would be the 
enactment of a broad measure to improve 
the quality of the State and local personnel 
operation, and to authorize and encourage 
intergovernmental cooperation in public 
personnel administration. 

Basic in such a measure would be a blan- 
ket requirement for a merit system appli- 
cable to all State and local employees 
charged with administrative responsibilities 
in connection with Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, as has been required by law in the 
public health and welfare programs since 
1939. This would extend merit system cov- 
erage to the highway program and to the 
host of new grant-in-aid programs created 
by recent congressional action. 

If anyone feels that such a requirement is 
unnecessary or undesirable, he need do no 
more than take a close look at the two 
largest and most costly programs. Here, in- 
deed, is a study in contracts. The public 
health and welfare programs which function 
under merit system provisions, have been 
administered with a high degree of compe- 
tence and efficiency. These have had no 
scandals—certainly no major ones. 

The interstate highway program, without 
merit system coverage, has not fared any- 
thing like as well. In fact, an examination 
of the hearings held by the Blatnik Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Public 
Works reveals the details of an appalling 
number of indiscretions and irregularities on 
the part of State highway officers and em- 
ployees, not in just a few States, but in 
many. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
interstate highway program has suffered se- 
verely from deficiencies in the character and 
professional competence of many persons 
associated with it. 

As has been shown, such legislation as 
exists, designed to authorize and encourage 
intergovernmental cooperation in the public 
personnel field, has been enacted on a piece- 
meal basis, with each provision having a 
very limited application. What is needed at 
this point is to encourage and authorize by 
the declaration of an affirmative policy, the 
development of cooperative relationships in 
the whole public personnel field between the 
Federal Government, on the one hand, and 
the State and local governments on the 
other. 

The better impulses of officials to achieve 
greater efficiency and effectiveness in admin- 
istration, through cooperative relationships 
with State and local authorities should not 
be frustrated by the absence of appropriate 
permissive legislation. 
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The drafting of the proposed legislation 
could be started by gathering together the 
provisions of existing law dealing with this 
problem. The next step would be to arrange 
these provisions in some logical manner as a 
step toward development of a broad statute 
of general application. Such an act might be 
called: “An act to authorize and encourage 
cooperative relations in public personnel ad- 
ministration.” 

The resulting draft should be examined 
from the point of view of adequacy of cover- 
age seeking to discover omissions and inade- 
quacies needing to be corrected, with a view 
to making generally applicable throughout 
government the kind of cooperative authori- 
zations heretofore adopted to cover a prob- 
lem involving interrelationships with respect 
to a single department or agency. Presum- 
ably, the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
would be the proper enforcing agency for 
such legislation. 

It should not be necessary to approach the 
Congress for special legislation every time a 
Federal department or agency wants to im- 
prove its performance through more effec- 
tive personnel relations with the State and 
local units with which its program respon- 
sibilities are shared. Where it is possible, 
federally created barriers should be elimi- 
nated; where this is not possible, procedures 
for circumventing them should be developed, 
if some of the currently pressing problems 
in the personnel field are to be solved. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON CALLS FOR 
TRUTH IN LENDING IN ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, con- 
sumers in this Nation can take strong 
encouragement from President John- 
son’s Economic Report to the Congress. 
The President said: 

The consumer must have access to clear, 


unambiguous information about products 
and services for sale. 


This information, the President wrote, 
will enable the consumer “to reward with 
his patronage the most efficient pro- 
ducers and distributors, who offer the 
best value or the lowest price.” 

The need and right of the consumer 
to have this clear, unambiguous infor- 
mation” about what he buys applies no 
less to the purchase of credit than to the 
purchase of goods. 

The President pointed out: 

Confusing practices in disclosing credit 
rates and the cost of financing have made it 
difficult for consumers to shop for the best 
buy in credit. 


Repeated hearings since 1960 on my 
truth-in-lending bill, before the Sub- 
committee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, have shown this time and 
again. 

In his consumer message to the Con- 
gress in 1964, President Johnson firmly 
stated the policy of his administration 
in the protection of consumers. He told 
the Congress: 

The antiquated legal doctrine, let the buyer 
beware, should be superseded by the doc- 
trine, let the seller make full disclosure. 


Ethical businessmen who extend cred- 
it, as well as consumers, will welcome the 
President’s strong reiteration last week 
of his wish to protect them through uni- 
form disclosure legislation rather than 
regulation of credit rates. They should 
be reassured that the policy of the ad- 
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ministration is to encourage competition 
in the marketplace, the basic principle of 
our economic system, and so to encour- 
age business while helping consumers to 
make intelligent choices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the President’s 
statement in the Economic Report on 
“Consumer Protection” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

I have already asked for the coopera- 
tion of business and labor in preserving the 
stability of costs and prices. But the con- 
sumer also has a responsibility for holding 
the price line. 

To fulfill his responsibility, the consumer 
must have access to clear, unambiguous in- 
formation about products and services avail- 
able for sale. This will enable him to reward 
with his patronage the most efficient pro- 
ducers and distributors, who offer the best 
value or the lowest price. 

We should wait no longer to eliminate mis- 
leading and deceptive packaging and labeling 
practices which cause consumer confusion. 
The fair packaging and labeling bill should 
be enacted. 

While the growth of consumer credit has 
contributed to our rising standard of living, 
confusing practices in disclosing credit rates 
and the cost of financing have made it diffi- 
cult for consumers to shop for the best buy 
in credit. 

Truth-in-lending legislation would provide 
consumers the necessary information, by re- 
quiring a clear statement of the cost of credit 
and the annual rate of interest, 

Our legislation protecting the public from 
harmful drugs and cosmetics should be 
strengthened. I shall propose legislation for 
this purpose. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure has been engaged 
in investigating the investigative tech- 
niques of the Internal Revenue Service. 

We have received considerable criti- 
cism from some of the higher officials of 
this Service—possibly because of the 
thoroughness and vigor of our study. 

If there should be any doubt where 
the rank-and-file IRS employee stands 
on this matter, please take a look at the 
following editorial from the recent Bul- 
letin of the 12th District of NAIRE—Na- 
tional Association of Internal Revenue 
Employees—which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC OFFICE Is A PUBLIC TRUST 

“Eavesdropping, or such as to listen under 
walls or windows, or the eaves of a house, to 
harken after discourse, and thereupon to 
frame slanderous and mischievous tales, are 
@ common nuisance and are punishable at 
the court-leet; or are indictable at the ses- 
sions, and punishable by finding sureties for 
their good behavior.” Blackstone (4 Com- 
mentaries ch. 13 sec. 5(6) ). 

The article by Senator Lone which was 
printed in the November 20, 1965, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, is reprinted here 
for several reasons. 

In the first place, the article concerns itself 
primarily with the Internal Revenue Service. 
Accordingly, as employees of IRS, most of us 
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are vitally interested in developments which 
concern the Service. Also, most of us are 
already aware of the Long committee and 
its investigation, but the article was probably 
the first widespread publication of Senator 
Lone’s thinking on his investigation. 

It also occurred to us that the employees 
would be interested in some information on 
how wiretapping and eavesdropping have 
been affected by the U.S. Constitution, Fed- 
eral Statutes and U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions. With such background, it is hoped 
that it will be easier for all of us to make a 
more reasoned judgment concerning: (1) 
whether such an investigation is necessary, 
(2) whether some of the facts disclosed in 
the article concerning IRS are not the typt 
of activities that have been part and parcel 
of investigative activities of enforcement 
agencies in all areas of government—Federal, 
State, and local, (3) whether or not the 
activities are of a type which we, as citizens, 
feel need legislative control, 

It was also felt that the reason for NAIRE’s 
concern about the activities thus far dis- 
closed by the investigation should be stated. 

The problem of tapping began almost as 
soon as the telephone came into general use. 
In fact, the first time the U.S. Supreme Court 
faced the problem was in 1928 in the case of 
Olmstead v. United States. Ironically, this 
case involved the enforcement of the contro- 
versial prohibition law. Ironic, we say, be- 
cause much of the impetus for the use of 
listening devices today involves the same 
type of organized crime that had its begin- 
ning in the days of prohibition. 

In the Olmstead case, the defendant had 
been convicted of a conspiracy to violate the 
National Prohibition Act. The evidence 
against him consisted of the testimony of 
Federal agents who had monitored the de- 
fendant’s phone calls by means of several 
taps. Upon conviction, which was sustained 
on appeal, the Supreme Court agreed to de- 
cide the question of whether the introduction 
of the evidence violated the defendant's 
rights under the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments. In deciding that there was no viola- 
tion, the opinion relies on the fact that there 
was no trespass, that the defendant intended 
his voice to leave the confines of his room and 
that neither the defendant’s person nor 
tangible property was seized. The Court held 
that the rule excluding evidence was limited 
to cases in which the evidence was obtained 
in violation of constitutional provisions. 
Further, it was said that while Congress 
could make the evidence inadmissible, it 
must do so by “direct legislation.” 

Bills to this effect were introduced in 1929 
and 1932 but failed to become law. In 1933, 
wiretapping in the enforcement of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act was forbidden. In 
1934, Congress enacted the Federal Communi- 
cations Act. 

Section 605 provides in part that “no 
person not being authorized by the sender 
shall intercept any communication and di- 
vulge or publish the * * * contents * * * 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” In addition, section 501 imposes a 
fine or imprisonment or both for willful and 
knowing violation of the act. 

The first case arising under section 606, 
dealt with the words no person.” In 
Nardone v. United States (1937), it was 
argued that Federal agents could intercept 
calls and testify as to the contents of the 
calls, because the Government was not with- 
in the terms of the act. This argument was 
rejected by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

An interesting situation presented itself in 
the Nardone case. That is the fact that had 
such testimony been permitted, it would have 
resulted in the anomalous situation of a 
Federal crime being committed in a Federal 
courtroom. This would result because there 
would have been both the interception and 
the divulgence required by section 605. 
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The second Nardone case (1939) dealt with 
the admissibility of evidence against the de- 
fendants which was discovered through leads 
obtained by wiretapping. Such evidence 
would not result in a divulgence in the court- 
room of any intercepted communication. 
The Supreme Court held that evidence ob- 
tained in this manner by Federal officers was 
also inadmissible. In this situation an anal- 
ogy to search and seizure was used. Ap- 
parently this was intended as a means of lim- 
iting official transgression in the future. 

Congressional response to the Nardone 
case followed rapidly. In 1938, a bill to 
allow tapping by Government agents passed 
both Houses of Congress but failed to be- 
come law because of differences between the 
versions approved by each House. In 1941. 
two bills were introduced. The Hobbs bill 
allowed tapping for any Federal felony upon 
authorization by the administrative head of 
the executive department. 

The Walters bill allowed tapping where 
the felonies related to the national de- 
fense but only upon the permit of a Federal 
district judge or U.S. Commissioner. The 
differences in these bills point up at least 
two of the basic questions which have con- 
tinued to come up in the proposed statutes 
and hearings since then. 

However, any limitation upon tapping by 
Federal officers was seriously undermined by 
later developments. J. Edgar Hoover has 
written that in May 1940, President Roose- 
velt “authorized the Attorney General to ap- 
prove wiretapping when necessary involving 
the defense of the Nation.” (Hoover, “Re- 
joinder,” 58 Yale L.J. 422, 423 (1949)). 

Attorney General Jackson, writing 10 days 
later to the Judiciary Committee, did not 
mention the purported authorization, but 
rather reiterated his view that lawful wire- 
tapping required legislative amendment. 
However, in a letter to the same committee 
in March 1941, Jackson indicated that tap- 
ping and use of the information did not 
violate the statute in the absence of a 
divulgence. 

In October 1941, Attorney General Biddle 
extended the right to tap of the FBI by stat- 
ing that divulgences by an agent to his su- 
perior did not come within section 605, This 
made it possible for the Government to tap 
subject only to the restrictions that the con- 
tents of the communication could not be 
used in evidence nor could derivative evi- 
dence be used, assuming it became possible 
to ascertain its nature. 

Subsequently Attorney Generals have ac- 
quiesced in this interpretation, and it is now 
claimed that congressional acquiescence 
therein has made it an accepted interpreta- 
tion subject to change solely by legislative 
enactment. (Statement of Warren Clney, 
Assistant Attorney General, hearings on H.R. 
762, et al., before Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess. at pp. 33-35 (1955) .) 

With regard to eavesdropping, we know 
of no general Federal statutes. However, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has decided cases 
dealing with this problem. 

The case of Goldman v. United States 
(1942) involved the case where Federal 
agents had entered the office of the defend- 
ant to install a dictaphone. In addition, 
the agents had installed a detectaphone in 
the wall of the office. The use of the detecta- 
phone did not require a physical trespass. 

The dictaphone did not work but the de- 
tectaphone did. The agents overheard and 
made notes of defendant’s conversation by 
means of the latter instrument. Some of 
the statements were made by the defendant 
during telephone conversations. The testi- 
mony was admitted at trial, and the de- 
fendant was convicted. The conviction was 
affirmed. It was held that overhearing these 
statements did not constitute an intercep- 
tion within the meaning of section 605 and 
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that there was no use of information ob- 
tained by trespass. 

Ten years later, the case of OnLee v. United 
States (1952), was before the Court. The 
case involved an informer, apparently of ex- 
tremely low credibility who entered the de- 
fendant’s laundry and engaged him in a 
conversation. What OnLee did not know 
was that the informer had a small radio 
transmitter which broadcast the discussion 
to a Treasury agent some distance away. 
The agent was allowed to testify as to the 
contents of the purported conversation. 
The admissibility of the testimony was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. 

Thus it appears that unless there is a 
trespass, there is no unreasonable search 
and seizure which would violate due process. 
Indeed, not every trespass upon the de- 
fendant’s property will invalidate the testi- 
mony of the observer. If the trespass did not 
constitute a trespass upon the curtilage, even 
though the facts observed took place within 
the curtilage, the testimony would be al- 
lowed. 

Consequently, it is apparently permissible 
to look into windows, through transoms, or 
even peepholes in the door. Likewise, it is 
apparently permissible to use a searchlight, 
a flashlight, binoculars, or other listening de- 
vices. As long as no trespass occurs, the evi- 
dence will be admissible. 

This discussion has been limited to the 
Federal statutes and cases. It can be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
statutes and court cases on tapping and 
eavesdropping in the various States are in 
conflict with each other and with Federal 
statutes and cases. 

From the above very limited discussion, it 
can be seen that the situation concerning 
tapping and eavesdropping has been build- 
ing up for almost 40 years. The Supreme 
Court has in this time limited itself to rul- 
ing on violation of constitutional rights in 
the introduction of evidence so obtained. 
The Congress has conducted many hearings 
but, except for the Communications Act, has 
done very little to resolve the situation. 

Although section 501 of the Communica- 
tions Act provides for penalties, prosecutions 
for the violations have been few. Testimony 
before a congressional committee over 21 
years after enactment of the statute dis- 
closed only three prosecutions. (Hearings 
on H.R. 762 before Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1955).) Since this testi- 
mony, there have been a number of prosecu- 
tions. 

Thus many Federal agencies find them- 
selves in a situation of not knowing what the 
people desire. Should they use these meth- 
ods to enforce the law or not? Perhaps, if 
the Long committee perseveres in its investi- 
gation of the use of such devices by all en- 
forcement agencies, after almost 40 years, 
the problem will be identified and resolved. 

But let us turn now to the reason for the 
concern of the NAIRE organization. 

In the first place, the NAIRE organization 
in convention at Washington, D.C., instructed 
its president to commend Senator Lone and 
his committee “for their interest and dili- 
gent efforts to protect the rights of all citi- 
zens, including the employees of the Internal 
Revenue Service.” (Resolution No. 48.) 
Some members resented this because, I pre- 
sume, they viewed Senator Lone's investiga- 
tion as an attack upon IRS. 

I believe that the Senator’s purpose is 
clearly stated in the fourth to last paragraph 
of his article. It may well be that IRS is the 
first to be investigated and accordingly is 
smarting somewhat because of that. How- 
ever, if the investigation continues, it will 
probably be found that many enforcement 
agencies use the methods and devices al- 
luded to in Senator Lonoe’s article. 

One point should be kept in mind with re- 
gard to this type of investigation. This is 
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one of the tools which our Congressional rep- 
resentatives use to determine the need for 
legislation. If such a need is found, legis- 
lation to fill the need will be enacted. This 
is the way our Government works. Thus, 
every American should favor legitimate con- 
gressional investigations. It means that Con- 
gress is doing the job for which we elected 
them. 

But NAIRE’s primary concern is with the 
protection of the employees. This concern 
is twofold. 

First, with regard to employees who might 
be involved in the type of activity set forth 
in the article. Let us look for a moment at 
the situation in which they may find them- 
Selves. In the first place, for wiretapping, 
they may find themselves in violation of sec- 
tion 605 of the Federal Communications Act 
and subject to the penalties under section 
501. However, considering the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinions, set out above, Federal pros- 
ecution is probably unlikely. However, there 
are many and varied State statutes on wire- 
tapping. 

Although there are no Federal “Peeping 
Tom” statutes, a number of States have 
such statutes. In addition, prosecution for 
this type of behavior may be possible under 
local ordinance. The statutes are generally 
in terms sufficiently broad enough to in- 
clude Federal agents with the exception of 
Oregon which expressly exempts “an officer 
performing a lawful duty.” 

The purpose of the statute may be to pro- 
tect the privacy of any inhabitant of the 
building (California, Georgia, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia) or 
they may be limited to the the invasions of 
the privacy of a woman (Alabama and North 
Carolina). 

Many of the statutes require that the actor 
peep into a dwelling (Alabama, California, 
Indiana, New Jersey, Oregon, and Virginia). 
But one expressly includes a “business house 
or other building” (Tennessee) and some 
use the term premises“ (Georgia, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina). Some require a tres- 
pass (California, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Virginia). Others are ambiguous (Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, North Carolina, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, and Tennessee) and 
one expressly does not require a trespass 
(Louisiana). 

On the other hand, there is the area of 
civil liability with regard at least to a tapper. 
Since such damages may be difficult to prove, 
the statutes provide a minimum which is 
usually $1,000. Illinois does not establish a 
minimum but allows punitive damages and 
extends the liability to people other than the 
tapper. 

Then there is the little problem of paying 
an attorney to defend you. This is consid- 
ered a problem because, if the statements 
attributed to high IRS officials as reported in 
the article are true, then it follows that the 
employee's acts are outside the scope of em- 
ployment.” Thus, the Justice Department 
probably would be without authority to enter 
the case to defend the employee. 

Then too, there is the question of who 
would pay the fines imposed or the damages 
awarded. They would probably be collected 
from the employee. 

The second area of NAIRE’s concern is with 
the possible use of such devices and methods 
in the investigation of the employees them- 
selves. It is not felt that any explanation is 
necessary with regard to this statement. 

These then are some of the reasons for 
NAIRE’s Resolution 48 commending Senator 
Lone, and Resolution 40 also adopted at the 
Washington Convention which stated: 

“Whereas a congressional committee and 
the press have made disclosures that our 
service has made widespread use of elec- 
tronic listening devices, and 
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Whereas these disclosures have brought 
ridicule and doubt as to the propriety of its 
practice in the service: Be it 

Resolved, That Commissioner Cohen be ap- 
plauded for his remarks at this convention 
concerning his opinions on the use of elec- 
tronic listening devices, Employees of Inter- 
nal Reyenue request our Commissioner to 
abolish within his organization, these pub- 
licly scorned practices.” 

In conclusion, we would like to point out 
to all employees, especially those who would 
order (directly or indirectly) a subordinate 
to commit a breach, certain parts of the Code 
of Ethics for Government Service as stated 
in House Concurrent Resolution 175, passed 
on July 11, 1958. This code is made part of 
the Rules of Conduct for IRS Employees 
(Rev. 10-63) by reason of section 1941.3. 

The code, in part, states as follows: 

Any person in the Government service 
should— 

Put loyalty to the highest moral principles 
and to country above loyalty to person, party, 
or Government department. 

Uphold the Constitution, laws and legal 
regulations of the United States and of all 
governments therein, and never be a party 
to their evasion. * * * 

Uphold these principles, ever conscious 
that public office is a public trust. 


ADMINISTRATION'S DEFINITION OF 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS GROSSLY 
EXAGGERATES DEFICIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, three 
eminent American economists were re- 
ported yesterday by the Economist of 
London as charging that both Europeans 
and Americans have a false view of our 
balance of payments. They further 
charge that this view is leading to un- 
sound, unwise policies. 

That the indicated view is held by 
most Members of Congress is also clear. 
What the Economists Emile Despress, of 
Stanford, Charles Kindleberger, of 
M. I. T., and Walter Salant, of Brookings, 
are talking about is the error in which 
this Government persists of describing 
our balance of payments in terms of an 
outdated, discredited concept. 

Last year a panel of the most eminent 
experts the Budget Bureau could find on 
the issue unanimously recommended that 
the balance of payments be reported in 
more accurate terms—that is in terms 
of the official settlements. 

The panel pointed out that the present 
or liquidity method of reporting the bal- 
ance of payments includes as an adverse 
charge the holdings by foreign private 
persons and corporations of dollar claims. 
On the other hand, we do not claim as 
an offsetting item American holdings of 
claims against foreign currency. 

The Statistics Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee under my 
chairmanship held exhaustive hearings 
on this issue last year. We made a 
unanimous recommendation that both 
the new and the old figure be used for 
the time being. It was my hope that 
the demerit of the old system and the 
greater accuracy of the new system would 
permit the new method to be gradually 
accepted. 

Unfortunately the President in his 
state of the Union message and top ad- 
ministration officials in other statements 
persist in using only the old, inaccurate 
concept, and of course the press and pub- 
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lic under these circumstances have ac- 
cepted the exaggeration of our payments 
balance as the true figure. 

Despress, Kindleberger, and Salant 
have made a highly useful contribution 
to our understanding of these vital con- 
cepts in their paper, and issued a most 
useful caution against putting too heavy 
an emphasis on our adverse balance in 
making economic policy, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the New York Times reporting the 
paper in the London Economist be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 8, 1966] 


ECONOMISTS VOICE PAYMENTS DISSENT—SAY 
FALSE View OF BALANCE Harms UNITED 
STATES AND OTHERS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—Three leading 
economists argued today that Europeans 
and Americans have a false view of the U.S. 
balance of payments—a view leading to 
American capital-movement controls that 
are harming both sides. 

The United States, they saic, no more 
has a deficit than does a domestic bank that 
expands both its loans and its deposits. In 
modern conditions, they said, the United 
States is in fact a bank for the world and 
both its loans and its deposits, in the form 
of foreign holdings of dollars, should ex- 
pand every year. Even though such expan- 
sion of deposits now counts as a deficit ac- 
cording to the present way the balance of 
payments is defined. 

[In Canada, major subsidiaries of U.S. cor- 
porations said they expected little impact 
from Washington's balance-of- payments 
guidelines. | 

The three economists were Emile Despres, 
of Stanford University, Charles P. Kindle- 
berger, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Walter S. Salant, of the 
Brookings Institution. Their paper, which 
they called “A Minority View,” was pub- 
lished by the economists of London. 


FINANCIAL INTERMEDIARY 


The United States, they said, now acts in 
the world as a “financial intermediary,” 
lending long and borrowing short. The re- 
sulting rise in foreign dollar holdings 
counts as a deficit as the balance of pay- 
ments is now defined, 

“Since the U.S. ‘deficit’ is the result of 
liquidity exchanges or financial intermedia- 
tion,“ the paper went on, “it will persist as 
long as capital movement is free, European 
capital markets remain narrower and less 
competitive than the United States, liquid- 
ity preferences differ between the United 
States and Europe, and capital formation in 
Western Europe remains vigorous.” 

Halting the U.S. capital outflow, they said, 
would either prove ineffective or else would 
cripple European growth.” They sharply 
criticized current U.S. “voluntary” controls 
over the outfiow. 

Referring to efforts to reform the world 
monetary system, they said, “It would be 
the stuff of tragedy for the world’s authori- 
ties laboriously to obtain agreement on a 
planned method of providing international 
reserve assets if that method, through 
analytical error, unwittingly destroyed an 
important source of liquid funds for Eu- 
ropean savers, loans for European borrowers, 
and a flexible instrument for the interna- 
tional provision of liquidity.” 

“The main requirement of international 
monetary reform,” they continued, “is to pre- 
serve and improve the efficiency of the private 
capital market while building protection 
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fashion. 

“An annual growth in Europe's dollar hold- 
ings averaging, perhaps, $1.5 to $2 billion a 
year or perhaps more for a long time is nor- 
mal expansion for a bank the size of the 
United States with a fast-growing world as its 
body of customers,” the paper said. 

The economists conceded that if Europeans 
failed to “recognize” the true “role of dollar 
holdings,” they may continue to cash dollars 
for gold. In that event, they said, the United 
States “could restore a true reserve-currency 
system” by acting unilaterally. 

Such action, they said, would involve rele- 
gating gold to “a subordinate position” in the 
world system, and could involve several pos- 
sible courses of action, such as reducing the 
U.S. buying price for gold. The purpose 
would be to “deprive gold or its present un- 
limited convertibility into dollars.” 

If the United States took this course, they 
said, it would require “cool heads” and the 
possibility of losing most of the present U.S. 
gold stock at first. 

A spokesman for Canadian Westinghouse, 
however, said yesterday: “There has been no 
effect whatsoever on our capital projects, fi- 
nancing, dividend remittances, idle balances, 
or buying.” 

POLICY IS NOTED 

He said the company for several years has 
followed a policy of shifting its sources of 
materials and components from the United 
States to Canada, either by initiating manu- 
facture of additional parts in its own plants 
or by encouraging production in other Ca- 
nadian plants. 

He said Westinghouse in the United States 
had never suggested this policy be changed. 

Canadian General Electric officials say the 
company has been almost completely autono- 
mous for many years and is actively develop- 
ing components sources in Canada. 

Charles Hay, president of British-American 
Oil, said: We cannot see how the U.S. guide- 
lines can affect our financial or other rela- 
tionships with our U.S. affiliate. Nearly all 
our purchases—about 90 percent—are made 
in Canada, The exceptions are some exotic 
chemicals and instruments not available in 
this country. We expect this pattern to 
continue.” 

W. O. Twaits, president of Imperial Oil, 
said his company handled its own financing, 
established its own dividend policy and did 
more than 90 percent of its buying in Canada. 
He said he did not expect this pattern to 
change. 

He added that, while one might dislike 
Washington's restraint policy, this could not 
be discussed without reference to the drain 
on U.S. resources resulting from foreign 
aid, defense, and the gold loss. 

Mr. Twaits said Canada has a vital stake in 
helping to maintain the strength of the 
U.S. dollar as an international currency. 


A FRESH LOOK AT VIETNAM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
is perhaps more qualified than many of 
us to suggest that we need to take a new 
look at Vietnam, 

Based on conclusions reached after 
several months of hearings and personal 
observations made during a recent trip 
to Vietnam, it has become increasingly 
clear to Senator KENNEDY that we need 
to devote as much attention to improving 
the welfare of the Vietnamese people as 
we have thus far devoted to preserving 
their freedom. 

And, as Senator Kennepy points out in 
a February 8 Look magazine article, the 
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Vietnamese citizen cannot appreciate 
freedom as long as he is without food, 
clothing, shelter, or means of livelihood. 

Unfortunately, our humanitarian ef- 
forts have not kept pace with our mili- 
tary efforts. Presently, our AID program 
in Vietnam has insufficient resources to 
cope with the more than 1 million refu- 
gees who have fled invading Vietcong 
forces and sought refuge in the already 
overcrowded cities to the south. And 
the efforts of the local government to 
meet this problem have been inadequate. 

We must always remember, as Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out in his speech 
last April, that we are waging a battle on 
two fronts in Vietnam—against the in- 
vading forces from the north and against 
poverty and deprivation. 

Doubtless, there could be few who 
would oppose escalating our humani- 
tarian efforts in Vietnam, nor could there 
be any objection to Senator KENNEDY’s 
recommendation, among others, that we 
should consider the formation of an in- 
ternational volunteer force—rivaling our 
military force: 

The presence of men whose only concern 
is the health of the population, the educa- 
tion of the children, the bringing of simple 
technologies to remote lands, or the develop- 
ment of civilian administrators would be an 
important defense against future political 
instability and resultant aggression, 


Mr. President, I commend the reading 
of this article by Senator KENNEDY to 
my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at this point in my remarks, 
“A Fresh Look at Vietnam” be inserted 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FRESH Look AT VIETNAM 


(By Epwarp M. KENNEDY, U.S, Senator from 
Massachusetts) 


In a small village in Vietnam recently, I 
had the opportunity to speak with a village 
elder. This man had seen 30 years of con- 
tinuous conflict, two sons had been lost in 
long-past military engagements, and his 
crude farm implements lay useless behind 
his home. He was an exhausted man in an 
exhausted country. Without my asking, he 
related the needs of his village—but he was 
really speaking for Vietnam. We just want 
to be free from the terror and weapons of 
soldiers,” he said. We want our children to 
read, we don’t want them to be sick all their 
lives, and we want to grow our own food on 
our own land.” 

This simple statement of human needs, so 
pathetically stated, was a crushing descrip- 
tion of Vietnam. The months of Senate 
hearings that I had conducted on Vietnam’s 
refugee problems, while dramatic in airing 
the hurt of people caught in war, never 
produced such forceful testimony as did this 
man in the setting where we talked. 

We have been involved in two conflicts in 
Vietnam. One has been the battle against 
the terror brought in the name of revolution 
by the Vietcong guerrillas and the forces from 
the North. The efforts of the South Viet- 
namese and of our own American forces in 
this conflict have been the object of Ameri- 
can debate and attention on an almost un- 
precedented scale. Our Government has 
taken a position in this endeavor that has 
been clear and firm. Regardless of individual 
views, most people both at home and abroad 
are well aware of this aspect of our policy 
in Vietnam. 

The second conflict in Vietnam—the strug- 
gle for the hearts and minds of the Vietnam- 
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ese people themselves—has not been waged 
with the same ferocity. There has been no 
one firm humanitarian policy understood 
throughout our Nation or the world. The 
struggle in Vietnam has not been one that 
has produced a concern for the most impor- 
tant element in the Vietnam situation—the 
welfare of the Vietnamese people themselves. 

Positive steps have been proposed by our 
President, who has made clear his commit- 
ment to the welfare of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. In a major address last April, the Presi- 
dent discussed the two faces of the conflict 
in Vietnam. He outlined a program for the 
economic and social betterment of all south- 
east Asia. Later, and more specifically, he 
established Project Vietnam, a program to 
encourage American civilian physicians to 
volunteer their services to Vietnam. In Sep- 
tember of last year, he dispatched an emi- 
nent specialist on rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, to undertake 
a special study in that country. The Presi- 
dent’s concern has stimulated progress in 
this area. 

Yet greater efforts must be undertaken if 
we are to win the support of these people, 
for without them and their identification 
with the democratic governments of the 
world, the lives of many Americans will have 
been given to no avail. In the voice of the 
village elder who described a nation's needs 
was the clear implication that he was in- 
different as to who would supply those needs. 
Years of fear and deprivation had smothered 
the concern he may have had for his own 
personal freedoms. He wanted physical se- 
curity, education, health, and some form of 
social justice. While it can be said that we 
have actively sought to provide for his secu- 
rity, we have yet to fully meet his remaining 
requests. And it is significant that it is free 
societies that can best provide these things. 

It is the war for the hopes and aspirations 
of the people that must be escalated in Viet- 
nam. In this land of 16 million people: 

There are only 800 Vietnamese doctors, and 
500 of these are in the Armed Forces, leaying 
300 for the entire civilian population. 

Only 28 hospitals have surgical facilities, 
but 17 of these facilities are idle for lack of 
physicians, 

Eighty percent of the children of Vietnam 
suffer from worms. 

The vast majority of people are illiterate, 
and what school system did once exist in the 
countryside has been nearly destroyed by 
war. Schoolteachers have been prime targets 
of terrorists. In 1964 alone, more than 11,000 
civilians—a high proportion of them teach- 
ers—were killed, abducted, or wounded by 
the Vietcong. 

The Nation's production of food, once suf- 
ficient to make Vietnam a rice basket for 
Asia, is so depleted that rice must now be 
imported to feed the populace. 

Local government has been decimated; not 
one of the 16,000 villages—or their officials— 
has escaped assassination or terror. Clearly, 
whatever social institutions once existed for 
the benefit of the Vietnamese are now crip- 
pled or totally ruined by war. 

Before I went to Vietnam, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Special Subcommittee on Refugees and 
Escapees, which I chair, took testimony in 
over 4 months of hearings from some 40 
witnesses on the problem of Vietnam ref- 
ugees. Our subcommittee was concerned 
with what was being done for the homeless 
thousands: What provisions were being made 
for the estimated 100,000 orphans? Were we 
meeting the challenge of caring for the hu- 
man fallout of war—the very people that the 
Vietcong claimed to champion? And in a 
larger sense, with Vietnam almost a land of 
refugees, was the United States beginning 
to engage in this more difficult battle for 
popular support? 

The testimony given at these hearings in- 
dicated that our efforts in this area were not 
sufficient. The Saigon government, assisted 
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by our AID officials, had only the barest be- 
ginnings of a program to meet the needs 
of the refugees, although they had forecast 
the presence of 100,000 refugees by July of 
1965. Even when the estimate was proven 
wrong, and the refugee count was greater 
than 600,000 people, there was still no change 
in planning, no adequate program set up to 
handle this massive influx of South Viet- 
namese, according to a report by the General 
Accounting Office. And this occurred de- 
spite prior knowledge that the escalation of 
military activity would, and did, lead to a 
vast increase in displaced civilians. 

Moreover, it was discouraging to hear the 
testimony of representatives of our own Gov- 
ernment imply again and again that in Viet- 
nam the problem of refugees is Just that— 
a problem and a burden. 

By now, there are approximately 1 million 
such refugees in South Vietnam, or 6 per- 
cent of its population. It is as if the popu- 
lation of the six New England States were 
homeless in America, These are people whose 
villages have been overrun by the Vietcong, 
or who are fleeing to urban areas to escape 
the crossfire of the fighting or the effect of 
the bombs from our planes. For the most 
part, they are grouped around the major 
population centers on the coastline, but hun- 
dreds of smaller centers lie inland. 

While in Vietnam, I saw for myself the 
indifference of the Saigon government to 
the plight of their own. Government officials 
assured me that the refugee situation was 
well in hand—yet I inspected one camp of 
over 600 people without a toilet. Construc- 
tion was started on seven refugee camps in 
anticipation of my visit. Work stopped when 
my plans were temporarily altered. It began 
again when it was finally possible for me 
to go. 

Many other aspects of my visit to these 
camps did not ring true. People applauded 
when our party entered a camp—thanks to 
minor officials moving through the refugee 
crowd as cheerleaders. Blankets were dis- 
tributed in our presence, and repossessed 
when we left. The paint on buildings was 
still wet, and roads were freshly cleared and 
bulldozed. In essence, the behavior of these 
officials was more typical of people conceal- 
ing a lack of effort than of men doing their 
best at a difficult task. To them, these refu- 
gees are a burden—but to me, they can be 
one of our strongest assets in Vietnam. 

I recognize that historically it has always 
been difficult to attend to the concerns of 
the civilian population in the midst of war. 
And in Vietnam, the byproduct of escalation 
has been a refugee flow that would tax 
even the most resourceful officials. It is 
encouraging that last August, our AID offi- 
cials established their own separate refugee 
program for Vietnam. And we know that 
the many voluntary agencies in the field have 
patiently continued their traditional work— 
despite hardships and personal dangers. 

But now, perhaps, the opportunity pre- 
sents itself for a greater devotion of our 
energies to the refugee problem. Now, more 
can be done to focus our attention on the 
Vietnamese people themselves. 

I would suggest that, first, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must express an overall humani- 
tarian policy in Vietnam that will rival, in 
resolve and resources, our military effort. 
This expression by our Government must be 
so forceful that there will be no danger of 
the Saigon government’s misreading our 
desires. 

The basis of this policy would recognize 
the potential of 1 million refu in- 
deed, that of all the people of Vietnam—the 
potential to educate, train, and employ them 
in useful tasks. Experiences in other refugee 
situations in Asia illustrate what can be 
done to productively employ and train idle 
hands. Cottage industries established 
through private enterprise or voluntary 
agencies assist the handicapped or the young 
and old. Cooperative farms could be or- 
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ganized and built by the refugees themselves, 
as could resettlement villages, schools, or 
water conservation projects. 

It logically follows that this policy direc- 
tion would imply the need for more adequate 
facilities at refugee centers. These centers 
should be equipped for the activity rather 
than the storage of people. 

Second. this strong expression of govern- 
ment policy should be directed to the rebirth 
of democratic political action among these 
people to enhance their future role in their 
village’s or nation’s life. And within these 
settlements, people who before had at least 
exercised free choice in the selection of vil- 
lage leaders could experience greater forms 
of representation. 

Depending upon the time that we would 
expect people to remain in such settlements, 
representative government could be fostered. 
Each refugee camp could elect a council to 
serve the refugees’ interests in the camp 
itself. And on a national level, refugee rep- 
resentatives could be present in Saigon to 
assure that the immediate needs of this 
growing population are met. 

The meaning and experience of this kind 
of activity cannot be minimized in a nation 
where the idea of a central government re- 
sponding to individual and local needs is 
novel. 

Third, to assist in these endeavors, it 
would be wise to recruit men of other na- 
tions who have a unique background and 
experience in the problem of refugees. The 
men who mastered the problems of refugees 
following World War II, those who worked 
in the deserts of the Middle East and more 
recently in the camps of North Africa have 
much to offer us. They could be called for 
this humanitarian purpose, to advise on 
refugee problems and to assist as inter- 
mediaries with the central government and 
our own Armed Forces. 

Our renewed humanitarian commitment 
to the people of Vietnam would also provide 
for the presence of a refugee official at the 
highest policymaking level in our Saigon 
Embassy. This man, responsible only to the 
Ambassador and the President, would be 
involved in all decisions, whether military or 
civilian. He would also be a coordinator of 
the Government and  vyoluntary-agency 
efforts, 

Such experts could enlighten both gov- 
ernment and people. Their presence could 
be the promise of great international efforts, 
not only in Vietnam, but in all of southeast 
Asia. For the educational and other pro- 
grams needed in refugee camps are but a 
small measure of the needs throughout Viet- 
nam and the neighboring states. 

Finally, and most importantly, I do not be- 
lieve it visionary to consider an international 
force to assist the developing areas of south- 
east Asia. The presence of men whose only 
concern is the health of the population, the 
education of children, the bringing of simple 
technologies to remote lands or the develop- 
ment of civillan administrators would be an 
important defense against future political in- 
stability and resultant aggression. 

This force of dedicated people would be 
truly international. It would not be a uni- 
lateral American effort. It would enroll the 
citizens of every country in the free world 
but especially the citizens’ of Asia. These 
volunteers would bring an emphasis on peace 
and stability to a part of the world that has 
known too much war. Their accepted pres- 
ence in any Asian nation would be symbolic 
of that nation’s desire to improve the condi- 
tions under which its people live, regard!ess 
of ideology. 

Such an international effort could be in- 
ternationally fostered. There are yoluntary 
agencies established on a worldwide basis to 
oversee this work and assist in the effort. I 
recently had the opportunity to address the 
leaders of these agencies in Geneva about 
Vietnam. I was taken by their warm re- 
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sponse to my suggestions of greater involve- 
ment by them and their nations in the 
civilian effort in Vietnam. 

But even more appropriately, a way might 
be found to involve the one organization of 
international harmony—the United Nations. 
For it is this body that can best command 
the resources, talent, and good will among 
free nations for a concerted development 
effort. 

The work of this force, involving thou- 
sands of men and women, would be available 
to all. Teams of health specialists attacking 
entire areas suffering from recurrent out- 
breaks of disease, public health specialists 
constructing sanitation and sewage systems, 
teams of agricultural specialists adapting 
their knowledge to the differing farm condi- 
tions, advising and constructing the neces- 
sary equipment and systems needed for effi- 
cient food production—all these efforts are 
within the realm of possibility. Entire 
school systems could be established; ade- 
quate communications with centers of safety 
and government could be devised and 
strengthened in methods and procedures for 
administering to local needs. 

Regardless of the conditions in Vietnam in 
the months ahead, such a proposal express- 
ing our true concern for the people of south- 
east Asia should be aired before the nations 
of the world. For what cannot be fully ac- 
complished in the military turmoil of Viet- 
nam immediately can now be undertaken in 
the more secure nations in that part of the 
world. 

We know that the developed nations in the 
past have displayed an amazing capability 
to undertake the infinitely complex tasks of 
war. Cannot the harnessing of equal energy 
for these peaceful purposes also be achieved? 

To the extent that we leave Vietnam one 
day with more to mark our presence than 
destruction, we will have met our true com- 
mitment to the Vietnamese. And to the ex- 
tent that we plan and act now to assure 
against a recurrence of a Vietnam elsewhere 
in southeast Asia, we will have met the chal- 
lenge of the future in Asia. 


TOWSON STATE COLLEGE—100 
YEARS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, some 
months ago I had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to my colleagues the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of Towson State 
College. 

Authorized by the Maryland General 
Assembly in 1865, the school was for- 
mally opened in January 1866 as Mary- 
land's first normal school. From a small, 
single-purpose institution, Towson State 
College has evolved into a multipurpose 
college which offers bachelor’s degrees in 
both teacher education and in the arts 
and sciences. 

It is with a great deal of pride, Mr. 
President, that I ask unanimous consent 
to place at this point in the RECORD two 
newspaper articles which tell the story 
of the evolution of this great educational 
institution. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From the Baltimore News-American, 
Jan. 9, 1966] 
FUTURE or Towson STATE: Five TIMES 
LARGER BY 1975 
(By J. William Joynes) 

Mail still comes addressed to the Mary- 
land Normal School. 

Taxi drivers know where Towson Teachers 


College is but will tell you they never heard 
of Towson State. 
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If this indicates a lasting impression the 
school leaves, it also indicates the changes 
which have taken place at the college, which 
next Saturday will observe its 100th anniver- 


sary. 

The largest and oldest of Maryland’s seven 
State colleges, exceeded in enrollment only 
by the University of Maryland, Towson State's 
three changes in name also describe the 
changing needs of education and how the 
century-old college has adapted its program 
to meet these changing demands. 

But if its mame has changed more than 
once, one thing never has—that’s a constant 
need for space to outdistance the growing 
student body. 

Right now, for example, every facility is 
bursting with an excess of young people. 
The college center lounge is crowded daily, 
the library needs more space, the dining hall 
cannot handle the crowd, some gym classes 
must be held in the auditorium. Some 750 
live on campus, but nearly 200 others were 
turned away because of lack of dormitory 
space. 

Only in a new science building does there 
seem adequate room. A four-story, $2 mil- 
lion facility, it will be dedicated Saturday 
following a Founder’s Day luncheon to which 
1,000 guests have been invited to the Towson 
campus, 1 mile north of the Baltimore city 
line. 

This is the highlight of the centennial 
year celebration, which began last Septem- 
ber and will continue until June with speak- 
ers and other special events. 

A century has brought many changes. 

The year the school opened it had 11 stu- 
dents, 4 teachers. Today, there are just a 
few under 3,000 students, 171 professors. 

By 1975, this is expected to exceed 14,000 
full-time day students. 

There are 1,500 in the night school, an- 
other 2,500 in the summer school—a total 
of 4,000. 

Within the next 10 years, this will exceed 
16,000. 

Once outnumbered by women nearly 100 to 
1, men now make up 40 percent of the stu- 
dents, within the next decade are expected 
to exceed the women. 

Once predominantly a teacher education 
program, its curriculum divided into five 
departments—English, history, science, 
mathematics and pedagogy—the multipur- 
pose liberal arts college now offers 17 majors, 
expects to add more. 

Until 1946, it trained only elementary 
school teachers. Today, it offers teacher 
education for kindergarten, primary and sec- 
ondary levels. 

But it has taken 100 years to accomplish. 

Maryland Normal School opened January 
15, 1866. Following the Civil War, the Mary- 
land General Assembly had passed an act to 
provide a uniform system of public schools 
and a normal school to train public school 
teachers. 

The act itself was the culmination of 45 
years of repeated demands for better trained 
teachers and better educational facilities for 
the State. 

Housed in the 1-room Red Men's Hall, 
at 24 North Paca Street, there were 11 stu- 
dents—all but 1 from Baltimore City— 
and 4 faculty members, the principal and 
teachers of drawing, music, and calisthenics. 

A model school, for practice teaching, was 
located in a rented house on Broadway, more 
than 2 miles away. 

The 2-year college program consisted of 
an academic course that included a rapid re- 
view of such elementary subjects as spelling, 
reading, handwriting, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and history. In the second year, 
the professional course taught teaching as 
an art, methods of instruction, discipline 
and the school law of Maryland. 

The first principal, Prof. Alexander Newell, 
felt it desirable to have admission require- 
ments. But he was a practical man, too, and 
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saw that to insist upon them too rigidly 
would defeat the purpose of the school. 

He felt that teachers trained at the Normal 
School would eventually raise the standards 
in the schools, and looked forward to the day 
when the Normal School could discontinue 
its review courses. 

In his first yearly report, he stated what 
was to become a familiar cry for the next 100 
years—a need for more space and more facili- 
ties. One hundred students were expected 
by the end of the first year. 

One need, still felt, was living accommo- 
dations. The first students were placed in 
boarding homes at from $3 to $5 a week, 
where they usually studied in a family sit- 
ting room. The closest Professor Newell ever 
came to getting a dormitory was when the 
model school was moved to Fayette Street, 
just around the corner from Red Men's Hall. 
Rooms, unsuitable for classes, accommodated 
nine students for $4 a week. 

Outgrowing the Paca Street hall, the school 
moved in 1872 to a building at Charles and 
Franklin Streets, later known as the Athe- 
naeum Club. With nine instructors, the en- 
rollment was 162. 

Two years later, the general assembly ap- 
propriated $100,000 for a normal school 
building, which was erected at Carrollton 
and Lafayette Avenues. Some 206 students 
moved in February 29, 1876, sooner than ex- 
pected because the ceiling of the Charles 
Street building collapsed. 

The model school, sometimes called the 
laboratory or practice school, was in the 
same building, and paying its own way, for 
it was private, charging tuition. This policy 
continued until 1935. 

Since almost only women attended, it was 
proposed about this time that St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, to which the State 
contributed more money, serve as a normal 
school for men. Nothing came of it, and 
within a decade the building was again taxed 
beyond its capacity. 

Although there had been some slight 
changes in curriculum, it was still a 2-year 
school because students could not afford a 
longer course. 

The last graduation in the Carrollton 
Avenue building was held in 1915. The 
following semester, students and teachers 
happily entered three buildings which had 
been erected on 75 acres facing York Road in 
Towson. 

One cause that hastened a move to the 
larger campus was the need throughout 
Maryland to hire inexperienced and unpre- 
pared teachers. The State annually needed 
350 new teachers, but Normal School gradu- 
ated less than 100. More prospective teach- 
ers had to be encouraged. 

With the new college, a new model school 
opened with 400 students. Today, the Lida 
Lee Tall School, named for the Normal 
School's president from 1920 to 1938, is still 
on campus but in a new building that is a 
model in every sense, with curving ramps in- 
stead of steps, movable desks, observation 
windows and, in every classroom, an outside 
door to the playfield. 

During the last 20 years, Towson's study 
has undergone many changes. In 1934, it 
was authorized to grant a B.S. degree in 
education. For this reason, Normal School 
was changed to Towson State Teachers Col- 
lege the following year. 

To accommodate returning World War II 
veterans, a liberal arts junior college was 
initiated in 1946. The same year, the educa- 
tion department enlarged its program to in- 
clude prospective teachers of junior high 
grades and, in 1960, for senior high school 
level. 

Towson became a 4-year liberal arts 
college when the State legislature changed 
the status of the teachers colleges in 1963. 
Now it offers 17 major subjects leading to 
either an A.B. or B.S. degree, and tentative 
plans, subject to approval, will develop three 
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more in philosophy-religion, physics and 
economics. 

This is expected to change even more the 
ratio of men to women students—now 40-60 
percent. Other reasons: 

The increase in numbers of high school 
graduates going to college. 

Shortage of space and difficulty getting 
into other colleges. 

A curriculum more attractive than a 
limited teacher education. 

A changing public attitude toward men 
as teachers, especially in lower grades. 

But, while its orientation is no longer nar- 
rowly focused on training qualified elemen- 
tary school teachers, the century-old college 
has not lost sight of its traditional role of 
providing quality teacher education for the 
State. 

“And it never will,” says Dr. Earle T. 
Hawkins, president since 1947. 

What of the future? 

Already overcrowded and faced in the next 
decade with a day student enrollment four 
to five times that of 1965-66, an evening stu- 
dent body six times the size of today’s and a 
summer school session five times larger, an 
expanding campus is planned. 

An additional 90 acres, to be added to its 
present 220, will be acquired from Sheppard- 
Pratt Hospital, which adjoins the campus on 
the south. 

Another 12 buildings, to cost $26 million, 
will be added to the 15 already on the campus 
between York Road and Charles Street and 
along Burke Avenue. 

These will include a new dining hall wing, 
a $4.5 million library to be completed in 
1969, and a fine arts building, with stage and 
gallery, where those interested in any facet 
of the theater, from acting to directing, can 
be trained. 

Also a new gymnasium, Student Union, 
science building wing, administration build- 
ing, field house, maintenance unit, and three 
additional classroom buildings. 

Once completed, Towson State looks hap- 
pily toward its second century of providing 
well-qualified teachers for Maryland class- 
rooms, 


[From the Baltimore Sunday Sun, Jan. 9, 
1966] 


Towson COLLEGE CENTENNIAL: From 11 To 
7,000 STUDENTS IN A CENTURY 


(By John Dorsey) 


One hundred years ago next Saturday, on 
January 15, 1866, the Maryland State Normal 
School opened at 24 North Paca Street, with 
sy enroliment of 11 students and a faculty 
of 4. 

In the century since, the school has moved 
three times and changed its name twice—first 
to State Teachers College at Towson and 
more recently to Towson State College. 

Those changes of location and name have 
been more than symbolic, for Towson State, 
at first an institution for the instruction of 
those preparing to be elementary school 
teachers, has become a full-fledged arts and 
sciences college, with a night school, a sum- 
mer school and 21 major departments of 
study. 

Enrollment, too, has grown from that first 
meager 11 to over 3,000 full-time and almost 
4,000 part-time students. The faculty now 
numbers over 200. 

As it marks its centennial, however, the 
college finds itself not at an end or a pause 
in its career, but at the beginning of what 
promises to be its period of greatest 
expansion. 

BIG EXPANSION PLANNED 

To keep up with a tremendous expected in- 
crease in the college age population, Towson 
State plans a huge expansion of facilities, 
faculty and student body during the next 
decade. It promises to make the present cen- 
tury’s growth look small by comparison. 
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The present college, including 17 buildings 
spread over an attractive 220-acre campus 
just off York Road near the center of 
Towson, is beyond the dreams of the handful 
of men and women who opened the Normal 
School 100 years ago in cramped downtown 
quarters. 

“The term Normal School comes from the 
French Ecole Normale, in which one was 
supposedly taught the normal way to teach,” 
observes Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, president of 
the college since 1947. Normal schools 
spread rapidly throughout the country after 
the first one was opened in Massachusetts in 
the 1840's.” 

The first home of the Maryland Normal 
School, that January following the end of the 
Civil War, had only one large hall and two 
small anterooms for teaching, one of which 
had to double as a cloakroom. It was soon 
outgrown. 

In 1872, the school moved to Charles and 
Franklin Streets, and 4 years later it moved 
again, this time to a new building at La- 
fayette and Carrollton Avenues. 


UP THE STAIRCASE 


About the turn of the century the Normal 
School provided a 3-year course of study 
which included extensive work in sewing, 
music and elocution, in addition to instruc- 
tion—for the girls at least—in such essentials 
as how properly to ascend a flight of steps. 
Students observed teaching in the Model 
School, forerunner of the present Lida Lee 
Tall School, and at the end of their course of 
study graduates were given a life certificate 
to teach. 

In 1915, under the presidency of Sarah E. 
Richmond, one of the graduates of the 
Normal School's first class, the school moved 
to its present Towson site. It proved to be 
a wise move, for in the succeeding years, 
whenever the school needed room to expand, 
land was available. Over the past 50 years 
the campus has almost quadrupled its origi- 
nal 60-acre size, and at present there are 
plans to buy an additional 80 to 90 acres 
from Sheppard-Pratt Hospital. 

As late as the early twenties, there were 
about 20 women enrolled in the school to 
every man. Enrollment dropped off during 
the thirties. That was the decade when the 
Normal School was authorized to grant a 
bachelor of science degree in education, was 
accredited by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, and changed its name to 
State Teachers College at Towson. 

During World War II enrollment again 
sank, but just after the war it started the 
steady rise that has brought it to its present 
position. In 1946 a junior college was insti- 
tuted at Towson, and in 1960 a 4-year pro- 
gram in the arts and sciences was initiated 
in addition to the teacher education pro- 
gram. With this change Towson became a 
liberal arts college. The new status was 
recognized in 1963 when the institution 
changed its name to Towson State College. 

“Many teachers colleges throughout the 
country have done the same thing,” says Dr. 
Hawkins. More and more former teachers 
colleges have taken on liberal arts curricula.” 


FROM COLUMBIA AND YALE 


Dr. Hawkins is president-elect of the Na- 
tional Association of State Colleges and 
Universities and president of the Towson 
Chamber of Commerce. A native of Har- 
ford County, he graduated from Western 
Maryland College, received his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University and his doc- 
torate from Yale. 

At present, 80 percent of the students at 
Towson are planning to be teachers. The 
proportion of males to females has steadily 
risen until now men make up 40 percent 
of the student body. In a few years they 
may outnumber women. About 40 percent 
of Towson’s students are residents of Balti- 
more City, another 40 percent of Baltimore 
County, and most of the rest come from 
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other of the State. “There are a few 
out-of-State students here,” Dr. Hawkins 
notes, “and each year we have two or three 
foreign students. We would like to have 
more.” 

Among the 21 majors the college offers are 
political science, chemistry, biology, art, and 
music, “There are a few subjects, such as 
philosophy, physics, and sociology, for which 
we still don’t have full departments, but 
we're working on them,” Dr. Hawkins says. 

“Some of our departments, of course, are 
just for those who are going into teaching. 
Elementary education and primary educa- 
tion would fall into that category, and I 
don’t imagine there would be many students 
who would major in physical education un- 
less they wanted to teach it. We are par- 
ticularly proud of our theater arts depart- 
ment, which we think is excellent.” 

In 1958 the college opened a new library, 
which now houses about 100,000 volumes. 
On Saturday, at the centennial celebrations, 
Governor Tawes is scheduled to dedicate a 
new science building which will greatly in- 
crease classroom and laboratory space and 
also add a lecture hall and a planetarium. 


MODEST TUITION 


Towson’s budget now stands at about 
$3,500,000 a year. Though it costs the State 
$800 a year to educate each student, the 
tuition is only $220 a year (not including 
room and board for the 750 students who 
live in dormitories on the campus). 

If an entering student pledges to teach for 
two years in the Maryland school system 
after graduation, the tuition is waived. 
“Some of those who sign the pledge cannot 
fulfill it immediately upon graduation,” Dr. 
Hawkins says, “but virtually 100 percent of 
those who sign fulfill it sooner or later.” 

Most startling in recent years at Towson 
has been the growth of the evening school. 
Three years ago, total enrollment was about 
100. Today it is over 1,600, and it is ex- 
pected to increase by thousands in the com- 
ing years. In addition, the summer school, 
opened in 1950, now enrolls 2,500, making a 
total student enrollment of over 7,000. Re- 
cently, graduate courses have been offered in 
the evening college, which now awards a 
master of education degree. 

Among the many extra-curricular activi- 
ties at the college are three student publica- 
tions: the yearbook, the newspaper and the 
literary magazine; a student drama group, 
numerous religious groups, and honor socie- 
ties in drama, education, history and geog- 
raphy. Fraternities and sororities have been 
banned from the campus since 1929. 

There are men’s varsity teams in soccer, 
basketball, cross country, tennis, swimming 
and lacrosse, “and we hope to have a football 
team in a few years,” Dr. Hawkins says. 

In addition to the college’s other facilities 
the Lida Lee Tall School, on the campus 
grounds, has a kindergarten and six grades 
where students in the education program 
can observe and practice teaching. The ed- 
ucation curriculum at Towson includes a 
provision for students to spend several weeks 
teaching in Maryland public schools in their 
senior year. 

Though Towson is a State institution, op- 
erated by public funds, it must set stand- 
ards for admission. For every student who 
gets in, there are two who are turned down. 
Students applying to Towson must take com- 
petitive examinations and have good high 
school records. Ninety percent of those 
entering the college come from the upper 
two-fifths of their high school classes. 

Not all of those turned down fail to meet 
the college’s standards. “Last year, for in- 
stance,” Dr. Hawkins recalls, “we had to turn 
away between 400 and 600 students who 
were eligible for admission, simply because 
we didn’t have the space.” 

Maryland’s five colleges offering training 
in education (Towson, Coppin, Frostburg, 
Salisbury and Bowie), the University of 
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Maryland and private colleges in the State 
graduate about 2,000 prospective teachers a 
year. But the State’s school system demands 
some 5,500 new teachers every year, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hawkins. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


“The situation has been bad for over 20 
years,” he says, “and our capacity to turn 
out new teachers is still far behind the de- 
mand. But now the great numbers of post- 
war babies who have been increasing school 
enrollments are reaching college age. If 
only we can increase our capacity to educate 
those who want to be teachers, we may be 
able to catch up with the demand for new 
teachers in about 10 years.” 

In order to do so the State colleges must 
vastly increase their enrollments. Towson 
State foresees its full-time enrollment in- 
creasing from 3,000 in 1965 to 14,000 in 
1975. Summer school enrollment during the 
next decade may go up to as much as 
15,000, and evening students may increase 
by 8,000. 

To accommodate a student body four to 
five times as large as the present one with- 
in 10 years, planners have mapped out a 
$27 million building for the college, 
scheduled for completion by 1973 pending 
approval by the State legislature. 

Of the 12 buildings planned, on a campus 
increased to 300 acres, construction plans 
have been completed for a new dining hall 
and kitchen which should be finished next 
year. 

An appropriation of $3,750,000 has been 
made for an additional classroom building 
and a new gymnasium, also to be com- 
pleted by next year. 

A $2 million Fine Arts Building, a $4,750,000 
addition to the library, which will increase 
its capacity by 400 percent, and a $4 million 
student union are in the planning stages 
and if all goes well should be completed by 
1969. 

In an early planning stage, and also due 
for completion by 1969, is a $2 million wing 
to the just-opened science building. Tocome 
between then and 1973, college officials hope, 
are a $1,750,000 administration building, a 
$2 million fieldhouse and two more class- 
room buildings that will cost a total of $5 
million. At present, new athletic fields and 
parking lots are under construction, 

Despite the rush schedule of the new build- 
ings, construction will not keep up with 
demand for space. Enrollment will go up 
to 4,000 next year and increase about 1,000 
each succeeding year. Until new classroom 
buildings can be constructed, temporary 
classroom trailers will appear at various 
points on the campus. 

ADDITIONS TO CURRICULUM 

Physical problems are not the only worry 
of Dr. Hawkins and those responsible for 
the administration of Towson State. Aside 
from the need for several more major de- 
partments, such as those mentioned above, 
the college is also considering making other 
additions to its curriculum, such as a degree 
program in nursing, a business administra- 
tion program and an undergraduate program 
in communications and urban affairs. 

These courses add to what may be the 
most critical problem Towson faces in the 
coming years—that of providing an adequate 
faculty. The college’s faculty is now over 
200, but Dr. Hawkins estimates that in 10 
years that number will have to jump to more 
than 800 if the school is to have the desired 
faculty-student ratio of about 1 to 17. 

Salaries at Towson are about “average” 
Dr. Hawkins says, for State institutions in 
this part of the country, and there are cer- 
tain natural advantages to working at Tow- 
son. Because of its size the campus retains 
its rural atmosphere, yet it is in a pleasant 
suburban area and near a major city. 

But all colleges and universities are expe- 
riencing difficulty finding adequate numbers 
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of teachers. To attract a good faculty, a 
college needs more than just a good pay 
scale. The faculty must be large enough so 
that its individual members are not overly 
burdened with teaching duties and have 
time for research and study. 

Research, in turn, costs money, and Tow- 
son does not have available from the State 
enough money to subsidize additional re- 
search programs. In the future the college 
will have to depend increasingly on contri- 
butions from individuals and foundations 
for research funds. 


PRIMARY FUNCTION 


Towson, despite its new status as a liberal 
arts college, is still primarily in the business 
of educating future teachers. If a rapidly 
growing student body presents its problems, 
Dr. Hawkins also feels it is a hopeful sign. 
After all,” he says, Maryland needs the 
teachers. Teaching, particularly below the 
college level, used to be looked down on as a 
profession. But lately it has gained a new 
status. Teachers’ salaries are higher, but 
the rewards of teaching are more than finan- 
cial. 

“I forget what philosopher it was who said 
that civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe, but that truth has cer- 
tainly been emphasized in recent years. Be- 
cause of the vital importance of education 
our society views its teachers, at all levels, 
with a much higher respect than it did a 
generation ago.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REPLY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
February 2 the Columnist Richard 
Starnes made some comments which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
under the title Desperate Acts.” 

Since this commentary deals with 
events in an interpretive manner, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Starnes’ 
views may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESPERATE ACTS 
(By Richard Starnes) 


The decision to invoke the UN Security 
Council is a measure of President Johnson’s 
disquiet over growing criticism of the U.S. 
role in Vietnam. 

The United States, which is treaty-bound 
to take international disputes to the UN, 
has refused until now to do so—for the very 
sound reason that it could not depend on 
the UN to support it. But the President has 
obviously concluded that the risks of sum- 
moning the Security Council now are smaller 
than the risks of not summoning it. 

The United States is vulnerable on a num- 
ber of counts in Vietnam, but no more so 
than in its reluctance to invoke the UN 
peacekeeping machinery it had such a large 
hand in creating. If, as the administration 
contends, we are in Vietnam in response to 
the plea of a legally ordained government 
that is the victim of aggression, then the 
UN is a logical place to turn to for help. 
We did so to good effect, for example, when 
South Korea was attacked by North Korea. 

But what if the situation in Vietnam is 
not as we insist it is, but more closely re- 
sembles the picture painted by the critics 
of U.S. intervention? Suppose the fact is 
that Premier Ky’s Saigon government is 
nothing but a puppet regime imposed by the 
huge American apparatus? Suppose (as the 
International Control Commission has al- 
leged) the former Diem government was 
equally guilty of violating the Geneva accord 
as Ho's Communist regime from the north? 
And, above all else, suppose an objective in- 
vestigation of the origins of the war proves 
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(as many critics of the U.S. insist it must 
prove) that Diem was invented and installed 
by the United States solely for the purpose 
of frustrating the elections that the Geneva 
treaty ordered? Even Mr. Eisenhower real- 
ized that Ho would win if the elections were 
held in 1956 as the Geneva accord provided. 

If this picture of the war is the true one, 
then it is easy to see why the United States 
has avoided summoning the Security Coun- 
cil, and why it does so now with such ob- 
vious reluctance. President Johnson ob- 
viously took the risky step only because he 
was compelled to take it in an attempt to 
quiet widespread doubts regarding U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. 

His brusque reply to the 15 Senators who 
questioned his policies last week was not 
calculated to increase the base of his support 
in Congress. He simply cited the joint reso- 
lution of support adopted by the Congress on 
the heels of the mysterious Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident of last year. But Mr. Johnson can 
have no illusions about the long-term utility 
of the resolution. 

He knows that it was never intended by 
Congress to be a blank check for a major 
ground war in Asia. Congress was talking 
about a different sort of operation, and this 
is plainly understood at both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

In a way the President’s reply was most 
revealing. He spent too long manipulating 
the Senate not to understand that his reply 
would enrage a great many Senators. Mr. 
Johnson is not a man who acts in the heat 
of passion, so it must be concluded that he 
ran the risks implicit in his brief, almost 
insulting reply, only after a cold-blooded 
assessment of the imperatives under which 
he is trying to manage the war. 

Thus he has taken two major steps in the 
past week that he must have dreaded taking. 
He has sought to turn aside growing dis- 
quiet in the Congress by telling an influential 
bloc of Senators that they had already given 
him a blank check, and he invoked the Se- 
curity Council when he could have no real 
assurance that it would support American 
policy. 

The fact is that Mr. Johnson is plagued 
on one hand by his sincere conviction that 
American interests require us to deny victory 
to the Communists in Vietnam, and on the 
other by the suspicion that the country has 
no stomach for protracted war in Asia, nor 
for the huge casualty lists that must be 
anticipated in such an enterprise. 


ANEMIC STATES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
a recent address before the Women’s City 
Club of New York, on the status of Fed- 
eral-State relations, I noted that: 

People are more interested in insuring a 
quality education for their children than in 
preserving the Michigan or the Montana way 
of life. 


The failure of the States to keep up 
with the 20th century is now so. wide- 
spread that it ranks as a major flaw in 
the State government. 

In the February 7 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Roscoe Drummond 
points out that the surest way to con- 
tinue this anemia of the States is to pass 
the proposed Dirksen amendment on ap- 
portionment of State legislatures. Rais- 
ing the banner of States’ rights on the 
standard of one man, 10 votes, is a most 
difficult exercise in logic and a retreat 
from sensibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Drummond be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BIGNESS AND POWER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—It is a bad mistake that 
those who are most alert to the danger of 
the ever-growing bigness and power of the 
Federal Government are trying to block the 
one reform which has the best chance of 
doing something about it. 

Public opinion polls show that most people 
are concerned to see Government getting big- 
ger and bigger and to see big brother in 
Washington spending more money to do 
more things. Most Americans would like less 
spending, less national welfare statism. 


WEAKNESS OF STATES 


But the trend goes on. Little is done about 
it. The reason is that for the most part those 
who speak out offer no acceptable corrective. 
They lament the growing power in Washing- 
ton but do nothing to strengthen State gov- 
ernments and it was the weakness of the 
State governments which caused so many 
cities to turn to Washington for help. 

This is why it seems too incongruous that 
Senator Everett Dmxsen of Illinois and 
other Republicans and conservative southern 
Democrats should be taking the lead in try- 
ing to halt the march of reapportionment of 
the State legislatures so that the voting dis- 
tricts in each State will be about equal in 
population. 

This is the heart of the Supreme Court’s 
one-man, one-vote ruling which the pro- 
posed Dirksen amendment would set aside in 
order to permit one of the two houses of 
each legislature to be apportioned on other 
than a population basis. 


EQUAL REPRESENTATION 


Why is this move to bring about equal 
representation of all citizens in the State 
legislatures related to the trend toward an 
all-pervasive, all-powerful, all-financing Fed- 
eral Government? 

The answer is that the flow of power to 
Washington just didn’t start by itself. The 
Federal Government did not grab power from 
the States. It had it thrust upon it by 
mayors who, beginning with the depression 
came to Washington pleading with the Presi- 
dent and Congress to do things for them 
which they could not get their own States 
to do. 

And why couldn't they? Mainly because a 
minority of rural voters held a veto over the 
will of the majority. They held this veto 
because malapportionment of the legisla- 
tures enabled a minority of the voters to 
elect a majority of either one or both houses 
of nearly every State in the Union. In most 
cases the State constitution required reap- 
portionment every 10 years, but the sitting 
legislators preferred to violate the constitu- 
tion rather than risk losing their seats. 

I submit that the best way to begin to ar- 
rest the flow of political power to Washing- 
ton is to provide for its better use by the 
States. 

I submit that the best way to do this is to 
modernize State government and make it 
answer the will of the majority of voters in 
each State. 

This will be the effect of the reapportion- 
ment which is now being carried out in re- 
sponse to the one man, one vote decision of 
the Court and which in another year or so 
will be complete—unless the Dirksen amend- 
ment is passed and ratified. It lost last year. 
Mr. Dirksen is bringing it up again this 

ear. 

s POSITION OF THE COURT 

The position of the Supreme Court is that 
it is against the Federal Constitution for 
either the legislature or the voters to take 
away from citizens the right to be equally 
represented; that to make some citizens’ 
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votes counc one-tenth and other citizens’ 
votes count 10 times as much is robbing a 
citizen of his right to vote. 

I must say that when most Americans 
were living on farms, I never heard or read 
of any effort by earlier Dirksens to reappor- 
tion the State legislatures so that the mi- 
nority of voters in the cities could control at 
least one house in each State. 

Only strong and responsive State govern- 
ments can begin to cut back somewhat a too 
powerful Central Government. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
AGAINST THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, for 
some time, now, I have been concerned 
over what appears to be a stepped-up 
campaign to undercut our efforts in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

I have been disturbed over the increase 
in Communist propaganda to the United 
States, material which can be said to be 
a part of the program of the psychologi- 
cal warfare which is being waged against 
the American people. 

This material has been designed to 
harm our war effort. It is intended to 
confuse and mislead those who receive 
it by detracting from the real issues and 
purposes of the conflict in South 
Vietnam. 

It is because of this concern that I was 
dismayed to read in this morning’s New 
York Times an article dealing with the 
reported production by leftists in Los 
Angeles of radio tapes—as the reporter 
described it aimed at undermining the 
US. military effort in Vietnam.” 

According to the article, the tapes 
urge the United States not only to with- 
draw from Vietnam but suggest ways for 
American soldiers to avoid military 
service there. 

These tapes are said to be broadcast 
by radio Hanoi. This can only mean 
that the broadcasts are being fed to any 
American or ally listening in Vietnam. 
It can only mean that the broadcasts 
are intended to undermine the morale of 
the allied fighting man there. 

The article said the Justice Depart- 
ment is investigating the reported pro- 
duction. But at the same time, the 
article questions the effectiveness of the 
investigation by quoting the U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office in Los Angeles as 
saying—and I quote: 

It has not yet been determined whether 
such propaganda was illegal because there 


had not been a formal declaration of war 
in Vietnam. 


If there is no law on the books which 
would make the production and distribu- 
tion of such propaganda illegal, then I 
believe the appropriate committees of 
Congress should investigate the matter 
with a view either to stopping or curtail- 
ing such endeavors through appropriate 
legislation. 

The war is difficult enough without 
permitting this type of propaganda to 
continue without fear of penalty. 

The hardships our soldiers are endur- 
ing in Vietnam are severe enough with- 
out permitting them to be subjected to 
broadcasts taped right here in the 
United States for the purpose of wag- 
ing psychological warfare against them. 
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We cannot prevent the broadcasts 
from originating in Hanoi, but we cer- 
tainly should be able to do something 
about tapes being produced in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the article entitled “Red Propa- 
ganda Stirs U.S. Inquiry,” written by 
Gladwin Hill, and published in the New 
York Times of February 8, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep PROPAGANDA Stirs U.S. INQUIRY—TAPES 
URGING WITHDRAWAL IN VIETNAM SENT TO 
STATION 

(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, February 7.—The Justice De- 
partment is investigating the reported pro- 
duction by leftists here of radio tapes aimed 
at undermining the U.S. military effort in 
Vietnam. 

The tapes urge the United States to with- 
draw from Vietnam and suggest ways for 
American soldiers to avoid military service 
there. They are said to have been broad- 
cast by radio Hanoi. 

The U.S. district attorney’s office here said 
that it had not yet been determined whether 
such propaganda was illegal because there 
had not been a formal declaration of war in 
Vietnam. 

The principal speaker on the taped com- 
mentaries calls himself “Joe ‘Libre’ Epstein.” 

[In Washington, the Justice Department 
said it was investigating the involvement of 
a Ronald Ramsey, of Los Angeles, in con- 
nection with radio broadcasts to American 
troops in South Vietnam. A spokesman 
in the office of Attorney General Nicho- 
las DeB. Katzenbach said the investigation 
had been in progress for 2 weeks. He de- 
clined to say how the Government had 
learned of Mr. Ramsey’s involvement or how 
soon the results of the investigation might 
be disclosed. ] 

The tapes proclaim their source as “Radio 
Stateside” and “Radio Liberation.” They 
first came to light last October, when four 
half-hour tapes were sent anonymously to 
radio station KPFK here, apparently in the 
hope that they might be broadcast. 

KPFK is an FM station operated by the 
nonprofit Pacifica Foundation, whose other 
stations are KBAI in New York and KPFA in 
Berkeley. The stations have often given air 
time to spokesmen with dissenting minority 
viewpoints. 


LEGAL VALIDITY DOUBTED 


However, KPFK’s manager, Robert Adler, 
who was doubtful of the legal validity of the 
material, turned the tapes over to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation after recording 
copies. Portions were presented as views and 
documentary material rather than in their 
original propaganda form. They were broad- 
cast on all three Pacifica stations on the 
weekend of January 9. 

Afterward, a person purporting to be the 
producer of the tapes telephoned KPFK to 
ask why, if KPFE had not seen fit to broad- 
cast the material as propaganda, the tapes 
had not been returned. Mr. Adler reminded 
the caller that the packages had borne no 
return address. 

He said today he had had no communica- 
tion with the “Radio Stateside” people in the 
ensuing month. 

The Hanoi broadcasts were said to have 
been monitored in at least one instance by 
a radio listening post in the United States. 

Mr. Adler said his doubts about the valid- 
ity of the material were aroused particularly 
by one passage telling the soldiers, We're 
not asking you to shoot your commanding 
Officer or sergeant in the back yet—not at 
this time.” 
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SECRETARY WIRTZ CALLS FOR UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BELOW 3 PERCENT 
WITHOUT INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Labor Willard Wirtz is one of 
the ablest men in Government today. 

Today he presented to the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee a pow- 
erful plea for continuing economic pol- 
icies that can help reduce unemploy- 
ment below 3 percent. 


He made as coherent and persuasive 
an overall economic case for this admin- 
istration and this Congress training and 
education programs as I haye seen. 

He also asks for the kind of fiscal and 
monetary policies that will continue to 
stimulate economic growth. 

For Amer cans, who long for a thriv- 
ing, ebundent nation with such job op- 
portunities for Negroes and teenagers, 
as weil es married men, this is a cheer- 
ing document. 

For those who hope for an America 
which wil not suffer the depressions of 
the past, the Secretary has documented 
confident prospects brilliantly. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Recorp at 
th‘s point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF W. WILLARD WIRTZ, SECRETARY 
or LABOR, BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the joint 

committee, you have requested a statement 
of my views regarding the manpower and 
stabilization aspects of the present and pro- 
spective national economic situation. I 
question how much, even whether, I can add 
to Chairman Ackley’s illumination of these 
matters before the committee last week. I 
shall, in any event, start from and rely upon 
his comprehensive statement of the relevant 
facts and from his constrained understate- 
ment of the remarkable economic gains 
which have been made in the past 5 years. 

My views proceed from unqualified com- 
mitment to the idea that full-employment 
opportunity—letting that phrase mean all it 
says—is a proper, practicable, and first pri- 
ority national objective. This objective al- 
lows—in terms of the accepted measure- 
ment—for no more than the 2- to 3-percent 
unemployment which results (i) from 
“transitional” movement into the work force 
and from one job to another, and (ii) from 
the fact that a very few people in the work 
force (less than one-half of 1 percent) are 
not prepared to meet its demands. To stand 
now on the “interim goal” of 4-percent un- 
employment is to realize that it is in fact 
only the 10-yard line. 

This view recognizes employment and un- 
employment as not only economic but essen- 
tially human conditions. It counts under- 
employment as serious a matter—or almost 
as serlous—as unemployment. It brings into 
question the definition of employment“ as 
the filling of whatever jobs the economic sys- 
tem wants filled, and inquiries as well into 
the extent of use of individual human po- 
tentials. 

In this view, the aggregate and overall 
average unemployment figures—which show 
a remarkable 5-year reduction from about 7 
percent in early 1961 to about 4 percent 
now—are looked at coldly for their conceal- 
ment of some less attractive facts: 

There are still 17 major areas in the con- 
tinental United States in which unemploy- 
ment is above 6 percent. 
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There are still more than 650,000 people— 
one-fifth of the unemployed—who have been 
out of work for 15 weeks or longer. 

There are still 134 million “employed” who 
want to work full time but have only part- 
time work. 

One out of every eight teenagers who are 
looking for work (half of them only for part- 
time work) can't find it. 

Negroes still constitute one-fifth of the 
unemployed—double their share of the labor 
force, There are 200,000 unemployed Negro 
teenagers highly concentrated in poor neigh- 
borhoods. 

Over 3 million household heads are work- 
ing full time but still living in poverty. 

Related considerations prompt my finding 
substantial explanation of the employment 
successes of the past 5 years and much of the 
promise for the future not only in fiscal and 
monetary policies which affect employment 
by what they do to the economy but also in 
manpower development (or, better, human 
resources development) programs, 

It will follow, in the development of this 
view, that stabilization and full-employment 
opportunity are coordinate objectives; that 
neither should be or need be compromised to 
achieve the other; that stabilization policies 
will be most equitable, constructive and ef- 
fective as they take fullest account of the em- 
ployment objectives, and vice versa. Just as 
full use of the human resources potential of 
the country depends upon a combination of 
different policies and programs, so the most 
effective defenses against inflation include a 
variety of safeguards. 

Now in a little more detail—but with the 
anticipation of Commissioner Ross’ develop- 
ing the more persuasive Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data: 


1. EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Five years ago (when the jobless rate was 
at almost 7 percent or even two (when it was 
still at 5% percent), the national purpose 
was necessarily and properly concentrated on 
strengthening and invigorating the economy 
so that it would produce the large number of 
additional jobs which were needed. If there 
were even then—and there were—particular 
concentrations of the unemployment prob- 
lem, there was at the same time so general 
a job shortage that it had to be met on the 
broadest possible basis. 

Chairman Ackley has hardly suggested the 
historic proportions of the decisions—made 
by an informed public through an enlight- 
ened Congress inspired by strong Presidents, 
advised by wise economic counselors—to 
make the economy a better servant of human 
purpose through the adoption of appropriate 
fiscal, monetary, and budgetary policies. The 
increase in employment (most of it in full- 
time employment) by 2.4 million from De- 
cembor 1964 to December 1965, and the re- 
duction in overall unemployment during 
that year from 5 to 4.1 percent is only the 
latest index of the effectiveness of those de- 
cisions, They benefited in special measure, 
furthermore, those groups (unskilled work- 
ers, younger workers, and nonwhite workers) 
who had been bearing the brunt of the un- 
employment burden. 

It takes nothing from the magnificence of 
those decisions that the country decided at 
the same time to do something more about 
some other things which bore either directly 
or indirectly on employment. This course 
of action included enactment of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
and its subsequent amendments, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the Education 
Acts of 1964 and 1965, the Executive orders 
assuring equal employment opportunity and 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

So, simultaneously with the tax cuts, a 
series of revolutionary manpower programs 
were undertaken to upgrade workers’ skills 


AND 
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and improve the matching of workers to jobs. 
These innovations reflected a recognition 
that large numbers of persons would benefit 
from enlightened fiscal policy only as they 
were freed from the effects of unenlightened 
racial prejudice, lack of education, and train- 
ing, and the larger mobility of industry than 
of people. The concept of an active manpow- 
er policy, geared to the individual and the l0- 
cality, was recognized as a necessary com- 
ponent of overall national economic policy. 
It has become clearer that economic growth 
and stability require increasing the employ- 
ability of workers and reducing to a mini- 
mum the human dislocations of a rapidly 
changing economy. 

As nearly as can be measured, these pro- 
grams resulted in approximately half of the 
reduction in unemployment in 1965. And 
those directly affected by these programs 
were almost exclusively men and women, and 
especially boys and girls, who would have 
been least affected, so far as employment was 
concerned, by the expansion of the economy. 

At the end of 1965, over 100,000 men and 
women were being trained for future em- 
ployment under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, and 50,000 long-term adult 
unemployed who had previously been on 
public assistance were enrolled in the anti- 
poverty work experience program. There 
were also between 10,000 and 40,000 other- 
wise unemployed individuals involved at 
some time during the year in implementing 
community action programs at the local 
level. 

At the end of 1965, about 150,000 boys and 
girls 16 to 21 years of age were working in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, which pro- 
vides work for students from poor families, 
including many in school who could not 
otherwise stay there. Another 17,000 boys 
and girls were participating in residential 
work-training programs in the Job Corps. 
And 100,000 college students, many of whom 
might otherwise have been unable to con- 
tinue their studies, were benefiting from the 
work-study program which provides part- 
time work. 

The Great Society programs have especially 
aided young persons. The number of unem- 
ployed, age 16 to 21, was 175,000 less in De- 
cember 1965 than a year earlier, even though 
their number in the labor force was actually 
greater by 650,000. Much of the drop in the 
number of unemployed among these young 
workers was the direct result of the anti- 
poverty and Manpower Development and 
Training Act pr 

If there should be disagreement about the 
extent to which the reduction of unemploy- 
ment to its present level results from en- 
lightened fiscal and monetary policies on 
the one hand, or from manpower, education, 
antipoverty, civil rights programs on the 
other, there would be no disagreement—or 
at least very little—about the coordinate 
importance of these programs in meeting the 
unemployment problems which remain. 
Continued expansion of the economy will be 
essential if use is to be made of the expand- 
ing work force. But there is little prospect 
of much further reduction in unemployment 
except as efforts are directed specifically at 
the concentrations of unemployment and of 
unpreparedness which remain. And the 
manpower and related programs take on a 
new significance as the prospect of man- 
power shortages in certain areas and occu- 
pations develops. 

There is not, today, an unemployment 
problem; there are several very different ones. 
That the language offers a single phrase to 
cover them all, and the statisticians supply 
a single figure, and people prefer to have as 
few problems as possible—all tends to result 
in an averaging here of success and failure. 

The unemployment rate for adult men 
(20 years and over) is down now to 2.6 per- 
cent, and to below 2 percent for married 
men. Most of the 1.5 million in this group 
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(1 million of them married) are seasonally 
unemployed, between jobs, or so lacking in 
qualifications that only extensive basic 
training will equip them to hold a job. 

The adult women’s rate is substantially 
higher (4 percent), but includes a larger 
number who are looking for part-time work. 
In answer to Committee Member GRIFFITH'S 
question at last week’s hearings, our best 
estimate is that if the unemployment rate 
for women could be reduced to that for men 
this would be reflected in an increase of 
$3 billion in the gross national product. 

The unemployment rate for the 20- to 
24-year-old group (male) has been running 
high (over 5 percent), but there is signifi- 
cance in recent reports indicating marked 
improvement in this situation. 

Over half of the unemployed now have 
been out of work for less than 5 weeks—the 
first time this has been true since 1957. Less 
than 1 percent of those in the work force 
have been unemployed for 15 weeks or more. 
But this is over 600,000 people. 

Five years ago today, there were 5,705,000 
people in this country looking for work and 
unable to find it; over 1,600,000 had been 
out of work more than 14 weeks. New work- 
ers have been pouring into the work force 
ever since and at an increasing rate—so that 
every morning now there are (on the average) 
over 8,000 more than there were at the end 
of the preceding day. Yet we have cut un- 
employment so that there are today (making 
the most accurate possible estimate from 
last month's figures) 3,300,000 people unem- 
ployed (instead of 5,705,000) and only 600,000 
of them (instead of 1,600,000) have been out 
of work for more than 14 weeks. 

But it is the very magnificence of this 
broad accomplishment that makes two fall- 
ures more acute, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity of looking behind the camouflage of 
averages that include too many different 
things. 

The unemployment rate for teenagers is 
now 12 percent. This is four times the rate 
for adults. About 800,000 of the 3.3 million 
unemployed are in this group, just about a 
4th; although they represent less than a 
10th of the work force (about 7 million out 
of 75 million). 

I question the validity of lumping teen- 
agers and adults in our employment statis- 
tics. And these 14-to-19 figures both over- 
state and oversimplify the situation, 

Half of the 800,000 teenage unemployed 
are in school and looking only for part- 
time work. Their getting it may be the dif- 
ference between their being able to stay in 
school and their having to leave it. This 
problem is as serlous in some ways as the 
problem of the unemployed father of seven 
children; but it is a different problem, war- 
ranting different analysis and different rem- 
edy. 

Quite different situations are presented, 
too, by the 14- to 15-year-old group (which 
probably shouldn't be in the employ- 
ment/unemployment statistics at all); the 
16- to 17-year group (high school); and the 
18- to 19-year group (college). I have asked 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to separate 
these three groups out in future monthly 
reports. 

One of the significant factors in the 1965 
increase of 2.4 million jobs in the nonagricul- 
tural sector of the economy is that about 
800,000 of this increase was in this teenage 
group. This is a mixed gain. To the extent 
that these jobs went to boys and girls who 
are out of school (especially those who 
dropped out of high school before finishing 
it) the satisfaction in seeing them employed 
instead of unemployed is mitigated by the 
realization that many of these jobs are un- 
skilled jobs which will soon be replaced by 
machines, leaving the inadequately trained 
boys and girls who now have them unpre- 
pared for anything else. To the extent, on 
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the other hand, that this job increase rep- 
Tesents part-time jobs for boys and girls who 
are thereby enabled to stay in school, they 
obviously represent an unqualified gain. 

There is increasing reason to believe that 
the first 20 years of most American boys’ 
and girls’ lives ought to go into one kind of 
training or another, perhaps in some cases 
into a mixture of education and work but 
with the emphasis on preparation. 

“Later starting’ would make more sense 
today than “earlier retirement.” A preem- 
ployment equivalent of social security would 
make eminent good sense. There is en- 
couragement in last fall’s college enrollment 
figures: a 200,000 increase in enrollment 
figures was anticipated on the basis of the 
population increase in this age group, but 
the actual increase was 495,000. Perhaps 
50,000 of this refiects the decision of some 
boys to stay in school instead of going into 
military service. The rest of it is the anti- 
poverty program at work, and civil rights 
maturing into civil results, and the Great 
Society coming true in people’s lives. 

The other failure—so far—involves non- 
white employment. 

The current nonwhite unemployment 
rate is 7 percent—down from 9 percent a 
year ago, but still twice the white rate. 
Among teenagers, one of every four non- 
whites looking for work is denied it. 

This situation is improving. But as the 
instance of flagrant discrimination dimin- 
ishes, the effects of undertraining and in- 
ferior education emerge more sharply. The 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
and Office of Economic Opportunity programs 
are directed increasingly at compensating 
for decades of disadvantage, but the general 
education system moves ahead on this front 
more slowly. 

A complex problem—to which the first, 
easy answers are wrong—is presented in the 
increasing evidence of the nonwhite worker’s 
rejecting available unskilled, low-paid work 
because he knows he would have been 
equipped for something better if he had had 
a fair chance earlier, and because the work 
is itself a symbol of previous economic 
bondage. 

The nonwhite unemployment problem is 
merging rapidly with the broader problem 
of the disadvantaged worker. The number 
of hard core unemployed—those out of work 
15 weeks or more—dropped markedly between 
the last quarter in 1963 and the last quarter 
in 1965, from over 1 million to 675,000. But 
this is still half a million more than the 
comparable figure for 1953. Any substantial 
further reduction in this total depends very 
largely on special training programs, usually 
including basic literacy training. 

Continued expansion of the economy re- 
mains the central necessity. A decline in 
the rate of job creation in the economy 
would mean losing ground against the rapid 
labor force growth. 

Yet the availability of jobs, even the availa- 
bility of training programs, will not solve 
all the problems of unemployment. 

An effective employment service is also 
important. A special task force on the em- 
ployment service headed by Dean George 
Shultz, University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness, submitted its report at the end of 1965. 
This expert group forcibly recommended that 
employment service be established as a com- 
prehensive manpower service agency provid- 
ing support for government and private 
manpower programs. 

Another dimension of program need is re- 
flected in the pilot “human resources de- 
velopment program” which has been estab- 
lished in cooperation with civic, industry, 
labor and government agencies in Chicago 
including the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, the Illinois Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Cook County De- 
partment of Public Assistance, the public 
school system, the Chicago Committee on 
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Urban Opportunity, the division of rehabili- 
tation, the Urban League, and the NAACP. 
The needs and capabilities of each individ- 
ual are being assessed to develop a plan of 
action to assist him in the manner best de- 
signed to increase his employability. This 
includes aid and assistance to minority 
youngsters by providing preapprenticeship 
training to enable them to be indentured Into 
apprenticeship programs. It also includes 
enlisting the cooperation of employers in de- 
veloping jobs for the disadvantaged. 

Representatives of the Department of La- 
bor have met with officials of other cities 
including Los Angeles, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Houston, and Rochester, N.Y., to plan 
similar programs. 

The setting up of youth opportunity cen- 
ters in over a hundred areas is another illus- 
tration of the program now underway to 
reach out for those who today need—to be 
plain about it—more than opportunity. 
They need a push or a pull. Quite a few 
of them gave up too soon. A full employ- 
ment program today is not only an economic 
program, and not only a manpower program; 
it is also a human resources development 
program. 

2. MANPOWER SHORTAGES 

Increasing concern is being expressed to- 
day about the problem not of unemployment 
but of prospective manpower shortages, par- 
ticularly in certain areas and occupations. 

At the instruction of the President, the 
Department of Labor has recently instituted, 
in cooperation with the Department of Com- 
merce and other Government agencies, an ac- 
tive program of continuing surveys of pos- 
sible developing manpower shortage situa- 
tions. A recent report, based on a December 
survey and subsequent field advice, notes 
these illustrative items: 

Continuing rapid increases in employment 
(up 570,000 in December, seasonally ad- 
justed) indicate adequate general labor sup- 
ply still available. Number of factory pro- 
duction workers passed 1956 peak for first 
time. 

Average factory workweek (41.7 hours) 
highest for any December since 1945, but up 
only two-tenths of 1 hour over December 
1964. Overtime hours at average 4 (up four- 
tenths) since December 1964. 

Employment turnover rates are incon- 
clusive. Quit rate in manufacturing (2.2 per- 
cent) up from December 1964 (1.6 percent), 
but well below Korean and World War II 
rates. 

Few production schedules are being im- 
peded significantly because of manpower 
shortages, but production backlogs and un- 
filled orders are increasing in a few indus- 
tries, especially defense-related industries, 
and metalworking. In the construction in- 
dustry, the short supply of certain skilled 
workers is resulting in bid rejections caused 
by too few bidders and sizable differences be- 
tween the low bids and the engineers esti- 
mates. 

Geographically, the number of areas with 
very low unemployment rates—2 percent or 
less—rose from 8 in November 1964 to 21 in 
November 1965. The number with rates of 
6 percent or more declined from 20 to 11. 

The most severe labor stringencies appear 
to be in the most heavily industrialized 
Great Lakes States, particularly Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. In Massachusetts 
and California, heavily defense-orlented 
States, unemployment rates in many labor 
areas remained at 6 percent or more in 
November 1965. 

Occupations in shortest supply are engi- 
neers, technicians, draftsmen, metalworkers, 
electricians, plumbers and pipefitters, medi- 
cal and health workers, and some types of 
mechanics and repairmen. Local employ- 
ment service offices received more openings 
this December than in any other December 
since 1945. 
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With the possible exception of metalwork- 
ing machinery, recent price rises for indus- 
trial products are not believed to be caused 
by shortages of labor. However, wage levels 
for entry level workers and in some low pay- 
ing industries are rising as a result of intense 
competition for available qualified workers. 

Many employers are scheduling longer 
workweeks, raising the maximum age at 
which they will hire new workers, and lower- 
ing educational and experience requirements. 
Indications are that turnover among many of 
these newly hired workers is extremely high, 
with possible future implications for costs 
and prices. 

These general surveys are being supple- 
mented by special task force surveys of par- 
ticular cities and industries in which there 
are reports of developing manpower short- 
ages. The findings of a survey team that 
looked into the situation in Milwaukee, Wis., 
2 weeks ago are illuminating: 

“1, There is no general or critical shortage 
of manpower yet in Milwaukee. 

“2. But the supply of skilled labor has been 
stretched near its limits; and there is a real 
shortage of experienced highly skilled work- 
ers, particularly machinists; also of profes- 
sional workers. 

“3. There is a major problem of finding 
acceptable workers for entry level jobs; and 
a considerable turnover in entry level jobs. 

“4. There is little sign of production being 
impeded significantly by labor shortages. 

"5. Delivery schedules in a number of 
plants are being lengthened by 1 to 2 months. 

“6. There seem to have been no sharp in- 
creases in hourly wages. 

7. Hours of work are lengthening. 

“8. The number of unemployed workers in 
Milwaukee is estimated at approximately 
13,400; the quality of unemployed workers 
is considered very low by employers; but this 
reflects in part previous ability to hire ex- 
perienced workers. 

“9. The Negro labor force is being under- 
utilized.” 

In general, it is clear that manpower short- 
ages in certain areas and occupations are 
now imminently possible. The indications 
are that these will not be drastic shortages. 
But they warrant the immediate stepping 
up of the available training facilities. 

It is likely, from the available evidence, 
that this development will mean that the 1.3 
million increase in the work force expected 
for 1966 on the basis of population growth 
will be augmented by the return to employ- 
ment of approximately 300,000 who are not 
now seeking work. Our estimates are that 
the number of presently unemployed will 
also be reduced by approximately 500,000 and 
that the unemployment rate will drop during 
the year fulfillment of present 
production prospects—to 3.5 percent, or pos- 
sibly a little less. 

Manpower policy, it is now clear, is as 
important in periods of high employment 
as when jobs are hard to find. With rising 
employment and tightening job markets, the 
training programs have become increasingly 
important in easing and preventing produc- 
tion bottlenecks, with their consequent in- 
flatlonary pressures. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act program is currently being reoriented to 
meet requirements for specific skills in cur- 
rent or prospective shortage. During the first 
2 years of operation, its training programs 
were designed primarily to increase the skills 
of the hard-core unemployed so that they 
could qualify for the job vacancies which 
persisted even in the midst of widespread 
unemployment. The emergence of possible 
skill shortages, however, has required the 
broadening of the scope of training efforts 
under Manpower Development and Training 
Act to include training persons who are 
working at less than their full potential, to 
enable them to meet requirements for jobs 
in critical demand. 
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Approximately 35 percent of Manpower 
Development and Training Act training in 
1966 will be directed specifically against skill 
shortages, 40 percent to the occupational 
reclamation of the hard-core adult unem- 
ployed, and 25 percent to disadvantaged 
youth. 

3. WAGES 

The central point of the past 5 years’ his- 
tory in this country is that economic forces, 
like those of nature, can be shaped to human 
purpose without compromising the princi- 
ples of the free society. Three myths have 
given way before the exercise of purposive 
good sense: that there had to be cycles of 
depression and prosperity; that the price of 
technological advance had to be unemploy- 
ment; and that poverty was implacable. 

Now the question is raised whether the 
price of prosperity in this country has to be, 
as it has so often been in the past, wage 
and price inflation; or more particularly, so 
far as the subject of today’s discussion is 
concerned, whether there can be full em- 
ployment without creating wage increase 
pressures which will lead to inflationary 
spiraling. 

There is already, at the 5-year point in 
this period of unprecedented economic 
growth, considerable disproof of the theories 
of the inevitability of wage and price infla- 
tion in a period of advancing prosperity and 
decreasing unemployment. 

Wage increases have stayed in line, in gen- 
eral, with increasing productivity. In fact, 
real compensation per man-hour rose at an 
average rate of 3 percent a year between 
1960 and 1965, which was less than the in- 
crease in productivity. 

Unit labor costs have remained remarkably 
level. In manufacturing industries, they 
rose only one-fifth of 1 percent a year during 
the 5-year period between 1959 and 1964. 
That compared with an average rise in manu- 
facturing unit labor costs of 3.2 percent a 
year during the preceding 12-year period. 
And while these costs stayed virtually level 
in this country between 1959 and 1964, they 
went up by 11 percent in Japan, 12 percent 
in the United Kingdom, 15 percent in 
Sweden, 21 percent in West Germany, 27 per- 
cent in France, and 28 percent in the Neth- 
erlands. 

In 1965, just ended, there were larger in- 
creases in both wages and prices than had 
been true in the preceding 4 years. 

A study of major collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated during the first 9 
months of 1965 shows annual average wage 
increases during the period of the contract 
of 3.3 percent. (The first year average in- 
crease was 4.2 percent, with substantially 
lower increases during subsequent years.) 
This study does not include fringe benefits 
in either the increases or the base upon 
which the increase percentages are com- 
puted. 

Two recent surveys of union wage scale 
changes in the building and construction 
industry (not included in the study referred 
to in the preceding paragraph) show that 
union scales in seven key trades were 3.9 
percent higher in January 1965 than in Jan- 
uary 1964; and that the rise between July 
1964 and July 1965 (using a broader coverage 
of trades) was 4.1 percent. A comparison 
of average hourly earnings in this industry 
for the year 1965 as a whole shows a sub- 
stantially smaller increase over the 1964 av- 
erage than is reflected in the scale changes. 
On the other hand, inclusion of fringes along 
with the scale changes indicates an even 
larger increase than in the wage rates taken 
alone. 

There are no comprehensive surveys of 
smaller collective bargaining agreement ad- 
justments (i.e., in terms of number of em- 
ployees involved) available for 1965. Pre- 
vious experience indicates that they average 
less, in terms of wage and fringe increases, 
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than the major agreements. Preliminary re- 
ports on wage movements in establishments 
which are not unionized indicate that they 
were probably higher, on the average, than 
those in organized establishments. 

The information which is presently avall- 
able indicates that average compensation per 
man-hour in the private economy increased 
by 3.7 percent in 1965. Average hourly earn- 
ings for factory production workers, includ- 
ing premium pay for overtime, increased by 
3.1 percent (on a December-to-December 
basis 


This is the wage record to date. It is, in 
general, a healthy record. The public notice 
which has understandably and properly been 
focused on those cases in which there have 
been excessive wage increases has tended to 
obscure the larger fact that the last 5 years 
have witnessed, overall, an unparalleled dem- 
onstration of responsible self-restraint. 

The future is less clear. 

It is a relevant practical fact that com- 
paratively few major collective bargaining 
agreements will be negotiated this year. 

A good deal of significance attaches to the 
effectiveness with which the prospective, or 
potential, manpower shortage situations are 
met. 

It is plain that there will be a strong inter- 
action between what happens to prices and 
what happens to wages. 

Secretary Fowler, Chairman Ackley, and 
Director Schultze have discussed with the 
committee the fiscal measures which the 
President is proposing to the Congress to 
assure continued stable growth. 

There have been adjustments in the na- 
tional monetary policy. 

In addition to this, the President and all 
of the members of his administration have 
made clear their commitment to the prin- 
ciples of the stabilization policies embodied 
in the President’s economic message and in 
the report of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. This commitment is reflected in a 
series of affirmative, and in general effective, 
actions. å 

The future remains in the hands of the 
private decisionmakers—which is right in a 
democracy. The evidence is that the key 
decisions will be made responsibly, and with 
suficient realization that the historic gains 
of the past 5 years depend upon the con- 
tinued exercise of this responsibility. 

I shall be glad to respond to your ques- 
tions. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise 
reluctantly to make the following 
observation: 

During the past several weeks I have 
noted the issuance of many statements 
by my colleagues in the Senate relating 
to the involvement of our Nation in 
southeast Asia. 

I have also noted press reports indi- 
cating that there are some Members of 
the Senate who felt that the action we 
took on August 6, 1964, in adopting Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 189 did not in any 
way endorse the actions taken by the 
President. 

If I may, I should like to read from the 
committee report, which was issued on 
August 6, 1964. The first two para- 
graphs of the committee report read as 
follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services, herein- 
after referred to as the joint committee, hav- 
ing had under consideration Senate Joint 
Resolution 189 supporting the President’s 
determination to repel any armed attack 
against U.S. forces in southeast Asia and to 
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prevent further Communist attacks, report 
the resolution favorably and recommend that 
it be passed by the Senate. 
PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 

The basic purpose of this resolution is to 
make it clear that the Congress approves the 
actions taken by the President to meet the 
attack on U.S. forces in southeast Asia by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam. Full 
support by the Congress also is declared for 
the resolute policy enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in order to prevent further aggression, 
or to retaliate with suitable measures should 
such aggression take place. 


On August 5, 1964, the President of the 
United States sent a message to Con- 
gress. The message is incorporated in 
the committee report from which I have 
read. I wish to quote from the Presi- 
dent’s message, as follows: 

As President of the United States I have 
concluded that I should now ask the Con- 
gress, on its part, to join in affirming the 
national determination that all such attacks 
will be met, and that the United States will 
continue in its basic policy of assisting the 
free nations of the area to defend their free- 
dom. 


The committee report concludes as 
follows: 

The President's message and Senate Joint 
Resolution 189, introduced by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT (for himself and Senator HICKEN- 
Looper, Senator RUSSELL, and Senator SAL- 
TONSTALL) to give effect to the Presidential 
recommendations, by unanimous consent 
were referred jointly to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. During the morning of Au- 
gust 6 the joint committee, with Senator 
FULBRIGHT presiding in executive session, 
heard Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara, and Gen. 
Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

After receiving the testimony the joint 
committee voted 31 to 1 to report the reso- 
lution favorably without amendment. 


I am certain that all Members of the 
Senate have studied this document with 
great care, because it reports upon a 
resolution of great significance and im- 
portance. I am certain that Senators, 
in casting their votes in support of the 
adoption of the resolution, did so only 
after careful study and consideration. 


SENATOR CLARK’S SPEECH BEFORE 
THE PLANNED PARENTHOOD AS- 
SOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 5 
years ago, population control was a po- 
litically taboo subject. Today I think 
that most Americans agree with Presi- 
dent Johnson that a solution to the pop- 
ulation explosion is a cause second only 
in importance to the search for peace. 
This change in public attitudes came 
about because farsighted and bold men 
were willing to speak out. 

No man has spoken out more intelli- 
gently and courageously on the problem 
of population control than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. JOSEPH CLARK was the first man 
to discuss population control on the floor 
of the Senate and has consistently en- 
couraged planned parenthood programs 
in Pennsylvania and throughout the 
United States. 
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Recently Senator CLARK delivered a 
thoughtful address at the annual lunch- 
eon of the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, summarizing the 
progress made so far in this field, and 
urging that appropriate local, State, and 
Federal authorities play a more active 
role in making birth control information 
and advice available on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator CLank's ad- 
dress be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH or U.S. Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE PLANNED PAR- 
ENTHOOD ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


I 


The duty of a politician is not to follow 
but to lead his constituents in seeking solu- 
tions to problems of public concern. But, 
if he wants to remain an active, rather than 
a former, public servant, he had better not 
get so far ahead of his public that he gets 
shot in the rear. 

I have long been an active, if private, sup- 
porter of planned parenthood. To me the 
right to know what needs to be done to pre- 
vent the birth of unwanted children is one 
of the basic freedoms of a just and a com- 
passionate society. To deny that right is 
unethical, immoral and wicked. 

It was not until I was reelected to the 
Senate in 1962 that I had the courage to 
speak out. That fall, before the election, 
I promised my wife that if I won in Novem- 
ber I would make my position clear early in 
the next year. It was not, however, until 
August 15, 1963, that I addressed the Senate 
on the topic “The Time Has Come To Speak 
Out on the Problem of Population Control.” 

I was, I believe, the first U.S. Senator to 
so speak out. Since that time I have been 
followed by Senators GRUENING, TYDINGS, 
Bass, BARTLETT, BYRD of West Virginia, DOMI- 
nick, DoucLas, Hart, MCGOVERN, Moss, SIMP- 
son, YARBOROUGH, and YOUNG. 

The support of Senator PHILIP HART, of 
Michigan, born and brought up in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa,, a Roman Catholic, the father of 
eight children and one of the most conscien- 
tious, high minded men in the Senate, is 
particularly heartening to me. I should also 
note that, upon his retirement from the Sen- 
ate, Kenneth Keating, of New York, now a 
judge on the New York Court of Appeals, as- 
sumed the presidency of the Population Crisis 
Committee and, all through 1965, performed 
yeoman service in calling to the attention of 
the country the seriousness of the popula- 
tion crisis and the need to take prompt ac- 
tion to resolve it. 

In the House of Representatives many 
Congressmen have also spoken up, among 
them UpaLL, Drees, Moss, Conyers, MACKAY, 
Brown, and Lone. 

Not all of these men, by any means, can 
be categorized as “starry-eyed liberals.” A 
number of them usually follow conservative 
principles. 

At the executive level, former President 
Eisenhower has spoken out, much to his cred- 
it, having reversed a stand he had previously 
taken. In a letter written June 22 of last 
year to Senator GRUENING, who has been 
holding most useful hearings on legislation 
to create executive secretaries for population 
in both the State and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Departments, President Eisenhower 
wrote: 

“Unless something is done to bring an es- 
sential equilibrium between human require- 
ments and available supply, there is going 
to be not only a series of riotous explosions 
but a lowering of the standards of all people, 
including our own. * * * I devoutly hope 
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that necessary measures will be enacted into 
law * * * so * ++ that human and material 
resources can be promptly mobilized and em- 
ployed to cope effectively with the great need 
of slowing down and finally stabilizing the 
growth of the world’s population.” 

President Johnson has been equally forth- 
right on a number of occasions; In his state 
of the Union message last year, he said: 

“I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population and the growing scarcity in world 
resources.“ 

At the 20th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco on June 25, 1965, he 
said: 

“Let us in all our lands—including this 
land face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations and seek 
the answers to this most profound challenge 
to the future of all the world. Let us act 
on the fact that less than $5 invested in 
population control is worth a hundred dol- 
lars invested in economic growth.” 

The White House Conference on Health 
which met in Washington on November 3 
and 4, 1965, had a panel on family planning 
which reported: 

“There is wide genera] agreement that the 
time has come in this country to take defini- 
tive steps to make family planning services 
a part of routine medical practice and read- 
ily available to those who desire it—particu- 
larly those who have previously been unable 
to secure either information or service. All 
parts of government must take leadership 
in cooperation with private groups to estab- 
lish and maintain family planning services 
with the understanding that there shall be 
no coercion and that there is a full freedom 
of choice of methods to be used in regulating 
pregnancy. This goal is believed to be in 
accord with the present wishes of a majority 
of people of all faiths, of all social and eco- 
nomic levels.” 

Assuredly, the climate of opinion toward 
the cause of planned parenthood has changed 
drastically in the last 3 years. 
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There has indeed been a breakthrough, 
which I date from the publication of Dr. 
John Rock's book, “The Time Has Come,” 
early in 1963, with its introduction by former 
Secretary of State Christian Herter. As 
most of you know, Dr. Rock is a well-known 
Catholic professor emeritus of gynecology at 
the Harvard Medical School. The subtitle 
of his book is: “A Catholic Doctor’s Pro- 
posals To End the Battle Over Birth Con- 
trol.” 

In a review of Dr. Rock's book quoted in 
the New York Times on April 20, 1963, Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing of Boston, who de- 
livered the invocation at the inauguration 
ceremonies of President Kennedy in 1961, 
wrote: 

“The Church is not opposed to birth con- 
trol as such but to the use of artificial means 
to control births.“ 

In a speech delivered before the Planned 
Parenthood Federation lunch at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington on May 8, 1963, 
Dr. Rock said that Catholic doctrine today 
is no obstacle to a massive program of Gov- 
ernment action on the population problem; 
that many Catholic scholars are as concerned 
with the tragic consequences of overpopula- 
tion and the encouragement of responsible 
parenthood as are non-Catholics; and that 
authoritative Catholic teaching encompassed 
a broad approach of toleration toward those 
areas of public policy on which there are 
remaining disagreements. He further stated 
that, while he did not expect the Catholic 
Church to reverse its longstanding opposi- 
tion to artificial contraception, differences of 
religious approach did not mean that we 
must be paralyzed: 

“In the event of such disagreements, the 
only democratic solution is enactment of 
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laws and adoption of policies by each public 
body which respects the deeply held convic- 
tions of all groups. Such a policy would 
remove all restrictions on birth control in 
public agencies offering all methods so that 
communicants of all faiths can choose a 
method in accord with their beliefs.” 

As reported in the New York Times, June 
24, 1965, Cardinal Cushing, speaking about 
the effort to repeal the Massachusetts birth 
control law which prohibited the sale of 
contraceptive devices said: 

“I do not see where I have the obligation 
to impose my will on those who do not 
accept the faith I do.” 

There is now, I believe, an overwhelming 
consensus in this country—but not in this 
city—that both information and contracep- 
tive devices should be made available to 
every human being who wishes to exercise 
his or her right to know how to prevent con- 
ception of an unwanted child. And this 
consensus includes an overwhelming major- 
ity of all three major religious groups, Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews—including the 
inhabitants of this city—but not its 
leadership. 

Recent polls show that 8 out of 10 Amer- 
icans think birth control information should 
be made available to anyone who wants it. 
Two years ago, 53 percent of the Catholics 
interviewed were of this view; by last sum- 
mer the percentage had increased to 78. 
These are national figures but there is no 
reason to think that the percentages are any 
different in Philadelphia, Planned parent- 
hood clinics report that their clinics include 
Catholics in a number at least equal to their 
percentage in a particular community. 

A survey conducted in the South by Dr. 
Joseph Beasley shows that three out of every 
four Negro women interviewed did not want 
any more children, but that more than half 
of them did not know how to stop having 
them. I suspect that Negro leaders who do 
not recognize this fact and act accordingly 
will not long remain the leaders of their 
people. 

I like to think of myself as a practical 
politician. As such, I have no hesitation in 
telling you that espousal of the cause of 
planned parenthood is, in my judgment to- 
day, a political asset and not a liability. As 
Dr. Rock so cogently put it: The time has 
come to speak out. 
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Let's define more closely what we are talk- 
ing about. We are concerned primarily with 
two matters: First, methods; and second, 
relations between church and state and pri- 
vate agencies. Would not the members of 
this organization agree with me? 

First, that all tested and medically sup- 
ported methods of voluntarily preventing 
conception should be made available to all 
married couples and also, under proper safe- 
guards, to those unmarried mothers from 
underprivileged social groups who presently 
have no practical way, in view of the en- 
vironment in which they live, of protecting 
themselves from the unwanted child. 

Second, that dissemination of this infor- 
mation and the services required to make it 
effective should be supported not only by 
voluntary civic organizations such as yours 
but by the local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments as well. 

Third, that the program should be entirely 
voluntary, entirely without coercion and that 
those who have religious scruples should be 
free to reject the information if they so 
desire. 

Fourth, that the program is an essential 
part of any successful war on poverty at 
home or abroad. 

Fifth, that both at home and especially 
abroad, methods of curbing the presently ex- 
cessive rate of population increase must 
promptly be put into effect to protect the 
well-being of the human race and perhaps, 
indeed, its very survival. 
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As President Johnson has said: This cause 
is second only to the search for peace.” 


Iv 


It would be carrying coals to New Castle 
to dwell at further length on the need for a 
program of population control, You are all 
aware of the basic facts. I shall mention 
only a few in passing: 

As long ago as 1959, President Eisenhower's 
Committee, chaired by William H. Draper, Jr., 
reported: 

“A large part of the world population is at 
present underfed. World food production is 
barely keeping pace with the increase in pop- 
ulation in the world. However, the increase 
in food production in most of the under- 
developed countries has been falling behind 
the increase in population, 

“Unless the relationship between the pres- 
ent trends of population growth and food 
production is reversed, the already difficult 
task of economic development will become a 
practical impossibility. 

“In many countries, national production is 
failing even to keep pace with population 
growth, and per capita gross national product 
and food supplies are decreasing rather than 
increasing.” 

The Committee on Population for the 
International Cooperation Year, chaired by 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Gardner, and meeting in Washing- 
ton in November 1965, concluded that an 
annual appropriation of $100 million for 
the next 3 years would be required to pre- 
vent the population explosion from be- 
coming a threat to both the United States 
and the underdeveloped portions of the 
world—a threat which would, in the first 
instance, undermine our continuing pros- 
perity and, in the second, create widespread 
hunger and famine. It has been reliably 
estimated that there are 4,500,000 women in 
poor families now who are being denied an 
opportunity to make personal choices on 
family size because they don’t have the 
money to pay for birth control information 
and services. With a population of 190 mil- 
lion—plus today, the United States is grow- 
ing at the rate of around 1.6 percent, double 
that of most European nations. If this pace 
continues there will be upwards of 350 mil- 
lion of us by the turn of the next century. 
In less than two centuries, if the present rate 
continues, the population in the United 
States would surpass the present world popu- 
lation of 3.3 billion persons. 

David Lilienthal, in a perceptive article in 
the New York Times Sunday magazine for 
January 9, 1966, acknowledging that he had 
previously been wrong in not supporting 
the planned parenthood program, stated: 

“An additional 100 million people will 
undermine our most cherished traditions, 
erode our public services, and impose a rate 
of taxation that will make current taxes 
seem tame. 

“There comes a point at which a change 
in quantity becomes a change in quality— 
when we can no longer speak of ‘more of the 
same.’ And another 100 million people will, 
I fear, make just that change in the joy of 
life in America.” 

Mr. Lilienthal pointed out the disastrous 
effect on education, water pollution, air pol- 
lution and the distribution of electric power 
which such an increase in population would 
bring about. He also spoke eloquently of 
the relationship between population growth 
and the poor, the recent doubling of Federal 
aid to dependent children, the appearance of 
the third generation on our relief rolls and 
the close analogy between the burden of 
unwanted children among American im- 
poverished and uneducated mothers and 
that experienced by mothers in underdevel- 
oped countries, 

“Government policies and private programs 
must make plain the kind of life we all 
face if economically comfortable families 
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reproduce at rates they personally can afford. 
With equal urgency we must make plain 
the dangers if poor families have children 
in numbers they cannot afford.” 

And he concluded: 

“What is needed is a far more drastic cut 
in the birth rate—a voluntary curtailment 
of the right to breed. * * * Confronted by 
the crisis of population growth, we must, at 
present appeal to private conscience for the 
sake of the general good.” 

I could continue almost indefinitely with 
further chapter and verse. But there is no 
need to convince the already converted, 
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The need is thus clear. What are we 
doing about it at the local, State, and Federal 
level? The Federal Government is presently 
authorizing a somewhat timid policy of 
granting assistance to community action 
agencies operating under the poverty pro- 
gram. Funds granted by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity can be expended only 
under strict regulations which forbid the 
provision of contraceptive devices or drugs 
to unmarried women or married women not 
living with their husbands. Program funds 
are not permitted to be used to announce 
or promote, through mass media, the avail- 
ability of the family planning program 
funded by OEO, 

Despite these restrictions, grants have been 
made in sums totaling around $700,000 to 
Oakland, Calif.; Corpus Christi, Tex.—a 
heavily Catholic community—Austin, and 
Travis Counties, Tex.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; York 
County, Pa.; Hidalgo County, Tex.; Floyd 
County, Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Washington, D.C.; Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

OEO has also funded health programs, of 
which family planning services are a part, in 
Boone, N.C.; Rochester, N. v.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Tufts University, Boston; Detroit, Mich., and 
Atlanta, Ga, 

At the State level, Arlin Adams, the secre- 
tary of welfare, has recently announced that 
family planning information and services will 
be made available to individuals on public 
assistance in Pennsylvania when requested. 
He stated that his decision in this matter, a 
question of conscience, requiring consider- 
able courage in the light of the climate at 
Harrisburg, had been cleared with Governor 
Scranton, who stated he had no objection to 
the secretary of welfare going ahead. 

Here in Philadephia we are running well 
behind the pack—a generation behind the 
thinking and action in more enlightened 
communities. Your fine organization has 
long been the ugly duckling, or perhaps the 
unwanted stepchild, of an otherwise gen- 
erous community. Those who contribute 
thousands of dollars to the United Fund 
which denies admission to the Planned 
Parenthood Federation will only reluctantly 
drop an anonymous $10 bill in the lap of 
your devoted solicitors. 

Last Saturday night Mrs. Clark and I at- 
tended a magnificent concert and ball at the 
Academy of Music and the Bellevue which 
raised, to the tune of 1,000 popping cham- 
pagne corks, an enormous sum of money 
for that splendid old institution, the Acad- 
emy of Music. We were delighted to partici- 
pate in this thoroughly worthwhile enter- 
prise. But I wonder how much money the 
expensively dressed women and their im- 
maculately white-tie attired escorts are giv- 
ing to this cause in whose support we are 
gathered here today. 

So far, planned parenthood has been un- 
able to agree with the community action 
committee on a plan to obtain Federal aid 
for services to the poverty program. The 
leaders of that program have told me that 
they are prepared to go forward as soon as an 
acceptable program is submitted to them. I 
would hope that further delay could be 
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avoided and the show put promptly on the 
road. And I would further hope that some 
support for this vitally needed endeavor 
would be forthcoming from the power struc- 
ture of this city, including the directors and 
trustees of the health and welfare council, 
the united fund, and the Greater Philadel- 
phia movement. 

Why should not the city health centers 
provide birth control information? How can 
they possibly justify their refusal to do so? 
Is it not time for Philadelphia to shake it- 
self out of its lethargy and do something 
effective to minimize, if not prevent, the 
misery caused by the unwanted child and 
the denial of the right to know? 


VI 


There is a big job to be done in the Greater 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area. We are 
over the ideological hump, the consensus of 
public opinion is with us. The logjam has 
broken; the road should be all downhill from 
here. 

This is no time to rest on one’s oars. The 
energy, the time, the support, and the fi- 
nances to achieye the goals of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of Philadelphia are all 
here, ready and willing to go to work. Let’s 
not shrink from the task. 


THE BANK MERGER ACT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
before the House adjourns today, it will 
complete action of H.R. 12173, the Pat- 
man bank merger bill. This bill is a 
compromise between those of us who 
thought that the views of the banking 
agencies should control in bank mergers 
and those of us who thought that the 
views of the Justice Department should 
control in bank mergers. Probably no 
one who has been concerned with this 
legislation agrees 100 percent with what 
is in the Patman bill. But, the Patman 
bill does provide the kind of uniform 
action that the Justice Department has 
endorsed and it likewise provides for 
more consideration of the views of the 
banking regulatory agencies than is pos- 
sible under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Philadelphia merger case. 

The bankers of this Nation are over- 
whelmingly in favor of this bill and feel 
that the Senate should accept the House 
bill because they don’t believe that a 
better bill can be agreed upon and they 
are very definitely of the opinion that 
if the Senate attempts to amend the 
House bill, it will merely result in killing 
all legislation on this subject for this ses- 
sion. Therefore, a motion will be made 
next Thursday to accept the House bill, 
and I hope that it will carry. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Senate may be informed as to what 
is in the House bill, I ask unanimous 
consent to have published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this time an ex- 
cerpt from the House committee report 
to accompany H.R. 12173. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1221) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Report No. 1221— BANK MERGER ACT 

AMENDMENT 
WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO 

The major purpose of the bill is to resolve 
the apparently conflicting interpretations 
which have been given the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960. It would also provide a procedure 
for the adjudication of the propriety of bank 
mergers prior to their consummation. The 
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legal effects of the bill may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The bill would establish a single set of 
standards for the consideration of future 
mergers by the banking supervisory agencies, 
the Department of Justice, and the courts 
under the antitrust laws—standards stricter 
than those in the Bank Merger Act, but 
which include both the effect of the merger 
on competition and the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served; it 
would postpone consummation of mergers 
hereafter approved for 30 days to give the 
Department of Justice an opportunity to 
enjoin them; and it would exempt mergers 
consummated under the new standards and 
procedures from attack thereafter under any 
provision of the antitrust laws except the 
antimonopoly provisions of section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. 

(2) It would exempt from all provisions of 
the antitrust laws, except section 2 of the 
Sherman Act, mergers consummated before 
June 17, 1963, including the three “pre- 
Philadelphia” mergers now in court. 

(3) It would exempt from all provisions of 
the antitrust laws, except section 2 of the 
Sherman Act, mergers consummated after 
June 16, 1963, and before enactment of the 
bill, except mergers against which antitrust 
suits had been brought before such enact- 
ment. 

(4) It would require the courts to use 
the new standards of the bill in all cases in- 
stituted under the antitrust laws after June 
16, 1963, and before enactment, including 
the three “post-Philadelphia” cases now 
pending in court. 


THE NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


This legislation is needed to clarify the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to bank 
mergers. It has been contended on the one 
hand that banking is such a unique indus- 
try, and that the determination of where 
the public interest lies in a given bank 
merger situation requires such special ex- 
pertise, that any bank merger which has 
been approved by the appropriate Federal 
supervisory agency should be absolutely im- 
mune from antitrust attack. On the other 
hand, your committee has heard the con- 
tention advanced with equal vigor that no 
special consideration should be given to fac- 
tors which may differentiate banking from 
other industries; that any bank merger 
whose effect may be substantially to lessen 
competition in any one line of commerce 
in any one section of the country should 
on that ground alone be absolutely prohibit- 
ed, and that neither the banking agencies 
nor the courts should even be permitted to 
examine the question of whether the overall 
effect of any such merger might be in the 
public interest. 

The proponents of each of the foregoing 
contentions have sought to identify their 
positions with the intent of the Congress 
in the enactment of the Bank Merger Act of 
1960, but your committee finds it unneces- 
sary to take any position on what Congress 
may have meant to say 5 years ago. The 
fact that so many and such capable jurists 
and administrators have arrived at such dia- 
metrically opposed interpretations of the 
same statutory language is in itself a suffi- 
cient proof of the need for clarification. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The banking agencies and the Department 
of Justice are united in the expression of 
their ultimate goals, which are the main- 
tenance of a sound banking system and the 
promotion of healthy competition among fi- 
nancial institutions to the end that the needs 
of a growing economy and the individuals 
and business units which make it up shall 
be adequately served. Needless to say, the 
attainment of these objectives is also the 
primary concern of your committee in rec- 
ommending for enactment the bill reported 
herewith. 
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So far as the general substantive law is 
concerned, the disagreements between the 
Department of Justice and the banking 
agencies seem to have revolved, among other 
things, around two specific problems in eco- 
nomic regulation. These are the flounder- 
ing bank problem and the relevant market 
problem. 

The floundering bank 

Under general antitrust law criteria, par- 
ticularly as they have been developed over 
the past few years, the banking agencies find 
it difficult to deal as they would like with 
the floundering bank problem in medium to 
smaller sized communities. The problem 
arises where there is a relatively small num- 
ber of banks, and one or more of these banks 
appear to be stagnating. It may be because 
it is below the economic minimum size to 
attract capable and vigorous management 
personnel, it may be because it is closely held 
by owners who insist on unrealistically con- 
servative policies, or it may be for any other 
reasons which are discernible only by an ex- 
amination of that particular bank as an 
individual institution. The banking agen- 
cies, with some differences in degree among 
themselves, have contended that they should 
be able to consider a merger application on 
the basis of such an individual examination, 
and to approve it if they believe that the 
result would be a more vigorously competing 
institution, furnishing better overall service 
to the community, even though the reduc- 
tion in the number of competing units, or 
the concentration in the share of the market 
in one or more lines of commerce, might 
result under general antitrust law criteria 
in a substantial lessening of competition. 


The relevant market 


A recurrent bone of contention in the de- 
velopment of general antitrust law is the 
problem of defining the relevant market. 
Sometimes this is easy, as in the case of 
automobile manufacturers whose market is 
clearly national, or laundries whose market 
is clearly local. It is not so easy in the case of 
the larger banks, which serve a local market 
of individuals and small businesses, but 
which are also competing in the regional or 
national financial markets for the oppor- 
tunity to place large loans with major cor- 
porations which are shopping the country 
for funds. 

Committee action 


Your committee has attempted to furnish 
both the agencies and the courts with more 
definite guidelines for dealing with the fore- 
going problems. Existing law (the sixth 
sentence of sec. 18(c) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act) provides that in the case of 
a merger transaction the “agency shall also 
take into consideration [in addition to the 
so-called banking factors] the effect of the 
transaction on competition (including any 
tendency toward monopoly) and shall not 
approve the transaction unless, after con- 
sidering all such factors, it finds the trans- 
action to be in the public interest.” 

The intended legal effect of the bill is to 
modify the foregoing provision in three 
respects: 

First, it is intended to make clear that no 
merger which would violate the antimonop- 
oly section (sec. 2) of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act may be approved under any circum- 
stances. 

Second, the bill acknowledges that the 
general principle of the antitrust laws— 
that substantially anticompetitive mergers 
are prohibited—applies to banks, but per- 
mits an exception in cases where it is clearly 
shown that a given merger is so beneficial 
to the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. that ef- 
fects outside the section of the country in- 
volved may be relevant to the capacity of 
the institution to meet the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served—that 
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ah ave be in the public interest to per- 
t it. 

Third, the bill provides that this rule of 
law is to be applied uniformly, in judicial 
proceedings as well as by the administrative 
agencies. 

Your committee has taken this oppor- 
tunity to revise the archaic and inappropriate 
phraseology by which existing law expresses 
the so-called banking factors as applied to 
bank mergers. It had its origins in the 
National Bank Act of 1863 and has become 
successively less appropriate as it was copied 
into the Federal Reserve Act in 1913, later 
into the Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 
1933, and then finally again into that act 
in 1960. Its meaning in the present con- 
text is much better expressed as “the finan- 
cial and managerial resources and future 
prospects of the existing and proposed in- 
stitutions, and the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served.” Of course, 
the expression of these factors in the statute 
would not preclude the banking agencies, 
charged as they are with general supervisory 
responsibility, from considering in any par- 
ticular case such other factors as they might 
deem relevant. However, only the con- 
venience and needs of the community to be 
served can be weighed against anticom- 
petitive effects, with financial and mana- 
gerial resources being considered only as 
they throw light on the capacity of the exist- 
ing and proposed institutions to serve the 
community. 

PENDING CASES 

Your committee considered carefully what 
to do with the six banks against which the 
Department of Justice now has cases pend- 
ing. The Attorney General strenuously op- 
posed any legislation which might relieve 
these six banks from further prosecution 
under the antitrust laws. Other witnesses 
urged equally strongly that all six mergers 
should be relieved of any further liability 
under the antitrust laws. Three of these 
mergers were consummated and the anti- 
trust suits instituted before June 17, 1963, 
when the Supreme Court for the first time 
(United States v. Philadelphia National 
Bank (374 U.S. 321)) held that bank mergers 
were subject to section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
These three cases were the Lexington, Ky., 
merger, the Manufacturers Hanover merger 
in New York City, and the Continental 
Illinois merger in Chicago. Three other 
mergers—in California, Tennessee, and St. 
Louls—were consummated after the Phil- 
adelphia decision and with knowledge of its 
possible effect on their situations. 

Under these conditions, your committee 
took the position that the first three merg- 
ers—the pre-Philadelphia mergers—should 
be exempted from section 7 of the Clayton 
Act and section 1 of the Sherman Act, like 
all other mergers consummated before the 
Philadelphia case. These three banks had 
reasonable grounds to rely on the authority 
of the banking agencies to approve mergers 
under the Bank Merger Act of 1960. These 
three banks, acting in good faith, and their 
depositors and other customers and their 
communities should not be required to suf- 
fer the confusion, the disruption, and the 
losses which would result from further efforts 
to unscramble them. 

Your committee concluded that the three 
banks which merged after the Philadelphia 
decision should be treated just the same as 
banks which merge in the future under the 
new standards established by the bill. Ac- 
cordingly, your committee's bill does not ex- 
empt these three banks from the antitrust 
laws. The bill provides that the courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction over these cases must apply 
the new standards set forth in paragraph (5) 
to be applied to all future mergers, 

Before leaving this subject, however, your 
committee wishes to express its deep con- 
cern over the manner ın which at least one 
of the post-Philadelphia cases has been han- 
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dled by the Department of Justice. The 
facts are set forth in the supplemental views 
filed herewith by the Honorable LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN. 


LEGAL ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
Technical structure 


The so-called Bank Merger Act of 1960 was 
an amendment to section 18(c) of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act. As now in effect, 
this section covers not only mergers but also 
certain other transactions, viz, reductions 
of capital and conversions, which have no 
direct competitive impact. 

For clarity and convenience of reference, 
the bill rewrites section 18(c) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act so that it contains 
no provisions which do not relate to merger 
transactions. Those provisions of the pres- 
ent section 18(c) not relating to merger 
transactions are then reenacted as a new sec- 
tion 18(i). The bill would also divide both 
section 18(c) and the new section 18(1) into 
numbered paragraphs. 

Section Is (e) as proposed to be amended 

Paragraph (1) 

This paragraph repeats existing law with- 
out change. It requires written approval 
by the FDIC for any merger of an insured 
bank with an uninsured bank or institution. 
(In this analysis, the term “merger” is used 
to include consolidations, acquisitions of 
assets, and assumptions of liabilities as well 
as mergers.) 

Paragraph (2) 

This paragraph repeats the requirement of 
existing law that any merger between insured 
banks be approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, depending on 
whether the resulting bank is National, State 
member, or State nonmember. 

Paragraph (3) 

This paragraph sets forth without change 
the requirement of existing law that notice 
be published of proposed merger transac- 
tions except when the agency finds that it 
must act immediately in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the institutions 
involved. The period of publication is nor- 
mally 30 days, but may be shortened by the 
agency to 10 days in emergency situations. 


Paragraph (4) 

This paragraph repeats the requirement of 
existing law that the responsible agency 
must normally obtain reports on the compet- 
itive factors involved in any merger trans- 
action from the other two banking agencies 
and from the Attorney General. Thirty days 
are ordinarily allowed for furnishing the re- 
ports; this may be reduced to 10 days in 
emergencies, and if the responsible agency 
finds that it must act immediately to pre- 
vent a failure, the reports may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

Paragraph (5) 
The legal effect of this paragraph has been 


fully discussed above under the heading 
“Committee Action” on page 3 of this report. 
Paragraph (6) 

This paragraph contains a new provision 
which delays the effectiveness of agency ap- 
proval except where immediate action is re- 
quired to prevent a probable failure. The 
normal waiting period would be 30 days, 
which could be shortened to 5 days in those 
cases found by the agencies to be emergencies 
requiring expeditious action. 


Paragraph (7) 

This provides a special statute of limita- 
tions for antitrust actions, other than those 
based on the antimonopoly section (sec. 2) 
of the Sherman Act, arising out of an agency- 
approved bank merger. Any such action 
must be commenced during the waiting pe- 
riod provided in paragraph (6). In effect, 
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this would preclude such an action altogether 
in any case where the agency found it must 
act immediately in order to prevent a prob- 
able failure. The commencement of an anti- 
trust action within the prescribed period 
would automatically stay the effectiveness of 
agency approval, unless the court itself orders 
otherwise. It is expressly provided that the 
review by the courts shall be de novo. 

Subparagraph (B) requires the courts, in 
adjudicating the propriety of any merger 
transaction, to apply the same rule of law 
that paragraph (5) directs the responsible 
agencies to apply when initially passing on 
the question. To make abundantly clear the 
narrowness of the scope of this modification 
of the antitrust laws as applied to banks, 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph provides 
“nothing in this subsection shall exempt any 
bank resulting from a merger transaction 
from complying with the antitrust laws after 
the consummation of such transaction.” 

Subparagraph (D) permits any Federal 
banking agency approving a merger which is 
subsequently challenged in an antitrust suit 
to appear in the suit by its own counsel and 
present to the court the reason for its action. 
It also permits any State banking supervisory 
agency to present its evidence and views to 
the court in such suit, which may be either 
in support of or in opposition to the merger. 
This right might be of particular importance 
to a State agency in a case where two na- 
tional banks were to be allowed to merge and, 
in the view of the State agency, would there- 
by create an intolerable competitive situation 
for one or more State banks. 

Paragraph (8) 

For convenience and precision of refer- 
ence, this paragraph defines the term “anti- 
trust laws” as the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, and any other acts in pari materia. 

Paragraph (9) 

This paragraph repeats the requirement 
of existing law that the responsible agencies 
include in their annual reports descriptions 
of the mergers approved by them, the names 
and resources of the banks involved, sum- 
maries of the Attorney General's reports, and 
statements of the bases for approvals. 


Section 18(i) as proposed to be added 


This entire subsection reenacts without 
change certain provisions of law now con- 
tained in section 18(c). As noted above, this 
rearrangement has been effected solely for 
the purpose of promoting clarity in the law 
by removing from section 18(c) all provi- 
sions which do not relate to mergers. 

Paragraph (1) requires that insured State 
nonmember banks (other than District 
banks) obtain the prior consent of the FDIC 
before effecting a reduction of capital. 

Paragraph (2) prohibits conversions ac- 
companied by reductions of capital without 
the consent of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, or the FDIC depending upon 
whether the resulting bank is to be a District 
bank, a State member bank, or a State non- 
member insured bank. ; 

Paragraph (3) requires the prior written 
consent of the Corporation before any in- 
sured bank may convert into a noninsured 
bank or institution. 

Paragraph (4) repeats the provision of 
existing law mentioning certain specific fac- 
tors relating to the history, condition, man- 
agement and prospects of any bank making 
application pursuant to the preceding para- 
graphs, and requiring agency consideration of 
such factors in passing on such applications. 

Pending cases 

The rationale and effect of section 2 of the 
bill have already been discussed at page 4 of 
this report. Section 3 was added to the bill 
to remove any possible doubt that banks 
whose prior applications have been aban- 
doned or judicially blocked as a result of the 
Attorney General’s opposition may make new 
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applications without prejudice in the light 
of the new standards proposed in the bill. 


CONFLICTING DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 


In considering this bill, your committee 
was placed in the position of having to re- 
solve a conflict of opinion among the depart- 
ments. The manner in which this has been 
done has already been discussed in this re- 
port: some inkling of the sharpness of this 
conflict and the very difficult nature of the 
task with which your committee was con- 
fronted may be gleaned from the following 
correspondence: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1965. 

Hon, WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Following the testi- 
mony of myself and other Government offi- 
cials, a number of additional proposals with 
respect to bank mergers are presently pend- 
ing before your committee. I thought it 
might be helpful in guiding your considera- 
tion of these various proposals if the views 
of the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation on this subject were set forth. 

1. As I testified, I have very strong objec- 
tions to those provisions in pending bills 
which seek to forgive past mergers already 
found by the courts to be in violation of the 
antitrust laws, or which are presently pend- 
ing before the courts. With respect to cases 
awaiting trial on the merits, I feel they 
should be subjected by the courts to the 
same standards by which future m 
would be governed, if any new legislation 
should be enacted. 

2. Again, as I testified, the Department of 
Justice has no intention of seeking to at- 
tack past mergers on the basis that in and 
of themselves they violate section 7 of the 
Clayton Act or section 1 of the Sherman 
Act. While I believe that this position is 
a sound one and should be followed by future 
Attorneys General, I can understand a con- 
cern on the part of the banking industry 
and its desire that this viewpoint be formal- 
ized in law. Accordingly, I have no objec- 
tion to a provision which would make this 
explicit. H.R. 11033, introduced by Congress- 
man Topp, contains language which would 
3 Incorporate this position into 
aw. 

The Department, of course, would wish to 
preserve its right to present facts concern- 
ing a past merger as evidence in any case 
challenging a new merger. It would not, 
however, seek relief which would set aside 
the past merger. The only circumstances I 
can envision in which relief might affect 
assets acquired in a past merger would arise 
only if the new merger under attack had been 
consummated, and the assets intermingled. 
In such a case it might not be possible to 
restore a situation approximating that pre- 
ceding the new merger without affecting the 
assets. If the law enacted by Congress 
provided, as does the Senate bill, for a 
mandatory injunction against commingling 
of assets, this circumstance could never arise. 

3. H.R. 11011, introduced by Mr. ASHLEY, 
makes a number of proposals governing 
mergers in the banking field. One of the 
principal premises of the Ashley bill is 
that the Department of Justice and the 
courts apply different standards to bank 
mergers than those applied by the bank 
regulatory agencies pursuant to the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. The procedures set 
out in the Ashley bill are designed to 
promote uniformity in the standards which 
the various forums apply. 

While there are those in the banking in- 
dustry and, indeed, in Government who differ 
with me, I strongly believe that objective 
analysis will disclose that in actual practice 
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the differences in the standards applied by 
the banking agencies and by the courts, if 
any, have been overstated. In fact, the Su- 
preme Court in the leading case has made 
it clear that all or most of the factors speci- 
fied in the Bank Merger Act are relevant to a 
determination under section 7 of the Clayton 
Act or section 1 of the Sherman Act. The 
governing law, as stated by the majority of 
the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia Bank- 
case is as follows: 

“We are clear * * * that a merger, the effect 
of which ‘may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition’ is not saved because, on some ulti- 
mate reckoning of social or economic debits 
and credits, it may be deemed beneficial. A 
value choice of such magnitude is beyond 
the ordinary limits of judicial competence, 
and in any event was made for us already, 
by Congress when it enacted the amended 
section 7. Congress determined to preserve 
our traditionally competitive economy. It 
therefore proscribed anticompetitive mergers, 
the benign and malignant alike, fully aware, 
we must assume, that some price might have 
to be paid. 

“In holding as we do that the merger of 
appellees would violate section 7 and must 
therefore be enjoined, we reject appellees’ 
pervasive suggestion that application of the 
procompetitive policy of section 7 to the 
banking industry will have dire, although 
unspecified, consequences for the national 
economy. Concededly, PNB and Girard are 
healthy and strong; they are not undercapi- 
talized or overloaned; they have no manage- 
ment problems; the Philadelphia area is not 
overbanked; ruinous competition is not in 
the offing. Section 7 does not mandate cut- 
throat competition in the banking industry, 
and does not exclude defenses based on dan- 
gers to liquidity or solvency, if to avert them 
a merger is necessary.“ 

In addition, the Court noted that “the so- 
called failing company defense * * might 
have somewhat larger contours as applied to 
bank mergers because of the greater public 
impact of a bank failure compared with ordi- 
nary business failures.” 

In view of this language, I find it difficult 
to believe that the standards applied by the 
courts and the standards specified under the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960 are, in fact, dif- 
ferent. It seems to me clear that any con- 
cept of the overall “public interest“ must be 
capable of articulation in terms of specific 
considerations such as those which the act 
specifies and which the Court has indicated 
should be taken into account as relevant 
aspects of “competitive effects.” 

Nonetheless, I think the appearance of 
conflicting standards is undesirable, par- 
ticularly where it is seized upon by the in- 
dustry and sincerely felt to be a substantial 
problem. Therefore, there is undoubted 
merit in Mr. AsHLEy's attempt to specify 
uniformity of standards and I have no objec- 
tion to making it clear by statute that the 
standards applied by the Court should be 
identical to those which the banking agen- 
cies are directed to apply by the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. 

I am opposed to particular procedures set 
forth in H.R. 11011. The bill provides for 
review in a court of appeals on the basis of a 
“record” upon which the order complained 
of was entered, and further provides that on 
review the findings of the agency as to the 
facts, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive. This type of review is 
normally used for determinations by such 
agencies as the Federal Power Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission who, 
pursuant to the Administrative Procedure 
Act, have held full public adversary hear- 
ings on a public record, with full opportuni- 
ties to all parties to develop evidence as to 
rebut evidence produced by the others. No 
such procedures for the full development of 
a record are provided for by the Bank Merger 
Act or by any current proposal, and indeed 
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there are important considerations that 
make the more summary handling of merger 
applications particularly appropriate. Since 
the vast majority of applications raise no 
serious problems of an antitrust nature, there 
would seem to be no little point in subject- 
ing all merger applications before the regula- 
tory authorities to all of the requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act in order to 
lay the groundwork for court review in those 
few instances where serious questions of 
competition are presented. 

Consequently, while I am sympathetic to 
efforts to clarify through legislation the ap- 
plication of antitrust law to banks, I believe 
that the current practice, whereby the De- 
partment of Justice institutes proceedings 
in Federal district courts against mergers 
which it believes to be unlawful, should be 
allowed to continue; so that there could be 
a trial de novo of all issues in any such suit. 

In summary, I am not opposed to legisla- 
tion which would clarify the application of 
antitrust law to banks and am sympathetic 
to provisions which would remove some of 
the fears presently held by the banking in- 
dustry with respect to retroactive application 
of section 1 of the Sherman Act or section 7 
of the Clayton Act. Nor would the Depart- 
ment be opposed to explicitly providing that 
the factors taken into account by the bank- 
ing agencies under the Bank Merger Act of 
1960 would also be taken into account by the 
courts—the proposition which underlies 
H.R. 11011. We believe all such factors 
should be taken into account in determining 
whether the merger is desired to be in the 
public interest. We believe it important to 
keep in mind that both regulation and com- 
petition have a role to play in seeing to it 
that banking institutions serve the high and 
especial public interest for which they are 
designed. 

I have discussed the positions identified in 
this letter with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. All of us are in agreement ex- 
cept for point 1. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation believe that 
point 1 is a matter within the purview of the 
Department of Justice. The Comptroller of 
the Currency objects to the position taken in 
point 1. The Department of Justice would 
be happy to assist you or any members of 
the committee in drafting revisions of pend- 
ing proposals along the lines suggested above. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General, 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 20, 1965. 
Hon, NICHOLAS DEB. KaATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Justice Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The ques- 
tion of bank merger legislation continues to 
be of interest to members of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The let- 
ter of Attorney General Katzenbach to Chair- 
man ParMAN of April 24, 1965, and the letter 
of Secretary of the Treasury Fowler to Con- 
gressman MoorHeap of October 11, 1965, 
comments generally on the undoubted merit 
of providing “uniformity” of standards gov- 
erning the banking agency, the Attorney 
General, and the courts. Because of the im- 
portance of the wording of these standards, 
I should appreciate your analysis and com- 
ments on the Ashley-Ottinger proposal, and 
on the Reuss proposal. In order that the 
specific language of these proposals may be 
before you, I include them herewith: 

1. The Ashley-Ottinger proposal: 

“The responsible agency shall not approve 
any merger transaction under this subsec- 
tion unless it finds that such transaction will 
not violate the antitrust laws, except that in 
considering the application of the antitrust 
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laws to merger transactions, the responsible 
agency, the Attorney General, and any court 
reviewing the legality of such transaction 
shall take into account the effect on the pub- 
lic interest and the community to be served 
of the following banking factors: 

“(A) the financial history and condition 
of each of the banks involved; 

: “(B) the adequacy of its capital struc- 
ure; 

“(C) its future earnings prospects; 

“(D) the general character of its manage- 
ment; 

“(E) the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served; and 

“(F) whether or not its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this act. 

“A merger transaction which tends to 
lessen competition may be approved where 
the probable adverse competitive effect there- 
of is clearly outweighed in the public inter- 
est by the probable effect of such transaction 
in meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served.” 

2. The Reuss proposal (in other sections 
identical with the Ashley-Ottinger pro- 
posal): 

“The responsible agency shall not approve 
any proposed merger transaction— 

“(A) unless it finds that such transaction 
would not involve a violation of section 2 of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 2). 

(B) which would violate section 1 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1) or sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 18) un- 
less it finds that the anticompetitive effects 
of the proposed transaction are clearly out- 
weighed by the probable effect of the trans- 
action in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 

“In every case, the responsible agency shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects of 
the existing and proposed institutions.” 

I believe the Reuss proposal is preferable 
for the following reasons: 

1. The Ashley-Ottinger proposal permits 
the regulatory agencies and the courts to 
approve a merger though it violates section 
2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act—the section 
prohibiting monopolies, except for the all- 
ing company” doctrine, I do not believe it 
in the public interest for such monopolistic 
mergers to be consummated. 

2. The Ashley-Ottinger proposal lumps to- 
gether six vague criterla—with no weight as- 
signed to each—that are to govern whether 
a merger is to be allowed. Some of these 
criteria, such as whether or not its corpo- 
rate powers are consistent with the purposes 
of this act,” do not appear to have any par- 
ticular meaning. The criteria, and how to 
apply them, offer inadequate guidance to the 
agencies and the courts. The Reuss proposal 
permits the antitrust laws (other than sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act) to be overriden 
only where they are “clearly outweighed by 
the probable effect of the transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served,” 

3. The Ashley-Ottinger proposal allows the 
regulatory agencies and the courts to turn 
down a merger even ‘‘where the probable ad- 
verse competitive effect thereof is clearly 
outweighed in the public interest by the 
probable effect of such transaction in meet- 
ing the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served.” This is so because of 
the use of the word “may,” and because con- 
venience and needs” is merely one of six fac- 
tors listed. The Reuss proposal, properly, I 
think, requires the approval of a merger 
where “convenience and needs” outweighs 
the anti-competitive effects. 

4. The Ashley-Ottinger proposal permits 
the regulatory agencies and the courts to ap- 
prove a merger, even though the “conven- 
ience and needs of the community” are not 
served by the merger, if even one of the other 
six factors is satisfied. Thus, a merger trans- 
action could be approved, despite an adverse 
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effect both on competition and on the con- 
venience and needs of the community if, let 
us say, the banks’ “corporate powers are con- 
sistent with the purposes of this act“ —-what- 
ever that may mean. The Reuss proposal al- 
lows a merger only when “convenience and 
needs” clearly outweigh the anticompetitive 
effects. 

I shall deeply appreciate your prompt com- 
ment, together with any suggestions for im- 
provement. I am also asking Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler for his opinion. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, November 10, 1965. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HENRY: This is by way of an interim 
reply to your letters of October 19 and Octo- 
ber 20, in which you request our comments 
on the so-called “Ashley-Ottinger” and 
“Reuss” proposals for bank merger legisla- 
tion. 

Our Acting General Counsel is convening 
a meeting of the general counsels of the bank 
supervisory agencies for the purpose of ex- 
amining both of these proposals from a tech- 
nical and legal standpoint and I would, there- 
fore, like to await the results of their study 
before making any definitive comments. 

In general, it seems to me that within the 
scope of the two proposals there is the mak- 
ing of a piece of legislation which could solve 
the problem. 

I should like to add that it would seem to 
me at first reading that the Reuss proposal 
deals with what may be some technical de- 
fects in the Ashley-Ottinger proposal. For 
example, it does seem to me that the legisla- 
tion should make clear that a merger should 
not be approved which involves a violation of 
section 2 of the Sherman Act. Again, I think 
the Ashley-Ottinger proposal is susceptible to 
some disagreement as to the relationship be- 
tween the six factors listed and the factor of 
the “public interest,” vis-a-vis the adverse 
competitive effect of the merging. There also 
seems to be some lack of clarity in the rela- 
tionship of subparagraph (F) in the Ashley- 
Ottinger proposal; namely, “corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this act“ 
to the other factors specified. 

On the other hand, it has been pointed out 
to me that the provisions of the present bank 
merger legislation including items (A) 
through (F) have a long legislative history 
and that there might be some loss in terms 
of complying with congressional intent re- 
sulting from the deletion of these items. It 
is possible that something in the nature of 
a combination of points in the two proposals 
would prove to be a better bill. 

I have an idea that these are principally 
drafting points rather than substance, and 
it is for this reason that I hope that the 
committee of general counsels can come up 
with some recommendations looking toward 
an agreed solution. 

You will hear from me further on this. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 3, 1966. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Henry: This is a supplement to my 
letter of November 10 responding to your in- 
quiries concerning the proposed bank merger 
legislation. 

As you know, the Acting General Counsel 
of Treasury (Fred Smith) and the Under 
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Secretary (Joe Barr) have been vigorously 
exploring with representatives of the Justice 
Department and of the bank supervisory 
agencies possibilities for obtaining a meeting 
of the minds on technical revisions of the 
bill, taking into account certain points of 
criticism which you made in your letter of 
October 20, 1965. A number of meetings have 
been held and I must say that all parties 
concerned have made a sincere effort to find 
a workable formula. 

has only been partial. 

To review the situation, you will recall 
that in my letter of November 10, 1965, I in- 
dicated to you that on a first reading it 
would appear that the so-called Reuss and 
Ashley proposals were within the “ball park” 
of feasible legislation to deal with the prob- 
lem, and within the ambit of Attorney Gen- 
eral Katzenbach’s letter of September 24, 
1965, in which he endorsed the effort to 
specify uniform standards and to make clear 
by statute that the standards applied by the 
court should be identical to those which the 
banking regulatory agencies are directed to 
apply. 

As to the technical points raised in your 
letter of October 20, 1965, we find upon 
exploration that the agencies concerned 
agree that some drafting improyements could 
be made. There is general agreement that 
the substance of the language in subsection 
5 of the Reuss proposal which reads: The 
responsible agency shall not approve any pro- 
posed merger transaction unless it finds that 
such transaction would not involve a viola- 
tion of section 2 of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act (15 U.S.C. 2)” is an improvement over 
the corresponding provision of subsection 5 
of the Ashley-Ottinger proposal. However, 
since it is not considered appropriate for the 
banking agencies to determine whether vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws exist, alternative 
language might be considered along the fol- 
lowing line: 

“No merger transaction shall be approved 
by the responsible agency where it finds that 
such transaction would result in a monopoly 
of any part of the trade or commerce among 
the several States.” 

However, our attempts to arrive at an 
agreed position on the language contained 
in part B of subsection 5 of your proposal, 
which reads “The responsible agency shall 
not approve any proposed merger transac- 
tion which would violate section 1 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1) or sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 18), 
unless it finds that the anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the proposed transaction are clearly 
outweighed by the probable effect of the 
transaction in meeting the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served” were 
not successful. 

My personal position is as follows: 

(1) The Bank Merger Act of 1960 set forth 
specific standards to guide the regulatory 
agencies in approving or denying merger ap- 
plications. 

(2) I believe that there should be one law 
for all parties concerned and that the same 
standards should be applied by the regula- 
tory agencies, the Department of Justice, and 
the courts. 

(3) The standards of the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960 are satisfactory to me, as indicated 
by the Attorney General’s letter to Chair- 
man Parman dated September 24, 1965 (see 
particularly the second full paragraph of p. 
3 beginning “Nonetheless” and the last para- 
graph of the Attorney General's letter). It 
may well be that these existing standards 
could be improved and n.ade more precise. 
We have earnestly tried to find a more pre- 
cise formula on which there was agreement. 


However, our success 


However, since we have not been able to 


find an area of agreement as to how the pres- 
ent language on standards could be im- 
proved, it seems to me that the application 
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of the present standards to all parties would 
be a legislative improvement of the existing 
situation. 
Sincerely yours, 
“Joe,” 
Henry H. FowLER. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1966. 

Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Confirming oral dis- 
cussions between you and my staff, I am 
responding to your letter of October 20, 
1965, in which you requested my comments 
and suggestions with respect to proposals 
offered by yourself and by Messrs. Ashley 
and Ottinger to achieve uniformity of stand- 
ards to be followed by the banking agencies, 
the Department of Justice and the courts 
in reviewing bank mergers. Your letter and 
your subsequent assistance were very help- 
ful to us in our further consideration of the 
matters involved in the proposed legisla- 
tion. To meet the problems suggested by 
your letter and certain other difficulties, we 
have drafted the attached revision of sub- 
sections (5) and (7) of the Ashley-Ottinger 
bill, I believe that the proposed revision 
accurately states the standards which Con- 
gress, in the Bank Merger Act of 1960, directed 
the banking agencies to apply in passing on 
bank mergers. In amplifying in detail the 
position outlined in my letter of September 
24, 1965, to the chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the proposed 
revision clarifies some of the possible am- 
biguities that that letter may have con- 
tained. 

As you have pointed out in your letter, 
my letter of September 24, 1965, to Chairman 
Patman commented favorably on the objec- 
tive of providing uniformity of standards 
for bank mergers; and, as I stated, I have 
no objection to making it clear by statute 
that the standards applied by the courts 
should be identical to those which the bank- 
ing agencies are directed to apply by the 
Bank Merger Act. 

My views in this regard, however, as stated 
in my September 24, 1965, letter, stem from 
the premise that the appearance of conflict- 
ing standards is undesirable, particularly 
where it is felt by the industry to be a 
substantial problem, and not because of 
any belief that the standards specified in 
the Bank Merger Act and those applied by 
the courts are, in fact, significantly differ- 
ent. I should like to repeat here my strong 
belief that the differences, if any, in the 
standards applied to bank mergers by the 
courts and the standards applied by the 
agencies have been overstated. Therefore, it 
is vitally important in my view that any 
legislation aimed at achieving uniformity of 
standards should not, by inadvertent lan- 
guage, create entirely new and untested 
standards in this field. The analysis in 
your letter of October 20, 1965, illustrates, 
however, that it has been very difficult to 
draft statutory language creating uniform 
standards without also modifying existing 
law in undesirable ways. 

For example, as you point out, the Ashley- 
Ottinger proposal could be reasonably inter- 
preted to permit the regulatory agencies and 
the courts to approve a merger that violates 
the Sherman Act. This would effect a sub- 
stantial change in current law, for, as is 
clearly indicated by the legislative history of 
the Bank Merger Act, that act was not in- 
tended to affect in any way the applicability 
of the Sherman Act to bank mergers. 

Moreover, according to the Ashley report 
of October 19, 1965, the proposal “would 
change the present standards for the con- 
sideration of bank mergers” and would pro- 
vide in effect, that the general principle 
that substantially anticompetitive mergers 
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are absolutely prohibited is to be modified 
in the case of banks to the extent that a 
‘merger transaction which tends to lessen 
competition may be approved where the prob- 
able adverse competitive effect thereof is 
clearly outweighed in the public interest by 
the probable effect of such transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served.’” In thus permit- 
ting the single factor of “convenience and 
needs” to override all other considerations, 
the proposal goes far beyond the desirable 
objective of achieving uniformity in the re- 
view of bank mergers by means of a direc- 
tion to the courts and agencies to take into 
account all of the standards of the Bank 
Merger Act, and does not accord with my 
view that a substantive change in existing 
law is neither necessary nor appropriate. 

As you know, we also had some difficulties 
with your bill, again largely stemming from 
the fact that it incorporated novel tests that 
would create new uncertainties in this area 
of the law and might lead to a substantial 
modification of antitrust principles, although 
this was clearly not your intent. I under- 
stand that my staff has reviewed the pro- 
posed revision of subsections (5) and (7) of 
the Ashley-Ottinger bill which I am enclos- 
ing herewith, and that you are agreeable to 
the proposed revision. 

I believe that the proposed revision does 
not conflict in any way with the views ex- 

by Secretary Fowler in his letter to 
you of January 3. In my opinion, the pro- 
posed revision accurately reflects the present 
law applicable to bank mergers, and with the 
exception which I shall shortly note, I would 
be agreeable to the Ashley-Ottinger bill if 
revised as indicated. 

The exception concerns section 2(a) of 
the Ashley-Ottinger bill. For the reasons 
set forth in my testimony and in my letter 
of September 24, 1965, I remain opposed to 
this or any similar provision. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTZENBACH, 
Attorney General. 


Draft revision of subsections (5) and (7) of 
S. 1698, as amended in proposed bill filed 
by Congressmen Ashley and Ottinger 


1, Subsection (5) to read as follows: “The 
responsible agency shall not approve a pro- 
posed merger transaction unless it finds that 
such transaction will be in the public inter- 
est, taking into consideration the effect of 
the transaction on competition (including 
any tendency toward monopoly) and the 
importance of protecting the public against 
bank insolvency. In determining the effect 
on competition and the likelihood of insol- 
vency, the agency shall take into account the 
following factors, among others: 

“(A) The financial history and condition 
of each of the banks involved; 

“(B) The adequacy of their capital struc- 
ture; 

“(C) Their future earnings prospects; 

“(D) The general character of their man- 
agement; and 

“(E) The convenience and needs of the 
communities to be served.” 

2. Subsection (7) to read as follows: 

“(A) Any action brought under the anti- 
trust laws arising out of a merger transac- 
tion shall be commenced prior to the earliest 
time under paragraph (6) at which a merger 
transaction approved under paragraph (5) 
might be consummated. The commence- 
ment of such an action shall stay the effec- 
tiveness of the agency’s approval unless the 
court shall otherwise specifically order. In 
any such action, the court shall review de 
novo the issues presented. 

“(B) In any judicial proceeding attacking 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted a 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the act of July 2, 1890 (section 
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2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C, 2), 
the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with those that the banking agen- 
cies are directed to apply under paragraph 
(5). 
“(C) Upon the consummation of a merger 
transaction in compliance with this sub- 
section and after the termination of any 
antitrust litigation commenced within the 
period prescribed in this paragraph, or upon 
the termination of such period if no such 
litigation is commenced therein, the trans- 
action may not thereafter be attacked in 
any judicial proceeding on the ground that 
it alone and of itself constituted a violation 
of any antitrust laws other than section 2 of 
the act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S. O. 2), but 
nothing in this subsection shall exempt any 
bank resulting from a merger transaction 
from complying with the antitrust laws af- 
ter the consummation of such transaction.” 


CHANGES IN EXISTING STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
the provisions of existing Federal statutes 
which the bill, as reported, would expressly 
amend or repeal are shown below. The pro- 
posed changes are shown (a) by enclosing in 
black brackets material to be omitted from 
the existing provisions, (b) by printing the 
new matter in italic type, and (c) by print- 
ing in roman type those parts of such pro- 
visions in which no change is to be made. 
Section 18 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

Act (12 U.S.C. 1828) 


Sec. 18. (a) Every insured bank shall dis- 
play at each place of business maintained by 
it a sign or signs, and shall include a state- 
ment to the effect that its deposits are in- 
sured by the Corporation in all of its adver- 
tisements: Provided, That the Board of Direc- 
tors may exempt from this requirement ad- 
vertisements which do not relate to deposits 
or when it is impractical to include such 
statement therein. The Board of Directors 
shall prescribe by regulation the forms of 
such signs and the manner of display and the 
substance of such statements and the man- 
ner of use. For each day an insured bank 
continues to violate any provisions of this 
subsection or any lawful provisions of said 
regulations, it shall be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $100, which the Corporation 
may recover for its use. 

(b) No insured bank shall pay any divi- 
dends on its capital stock or interest on its 
capital notes or debentures (if such interest 
is required to be paid only out of net profits) 
or distribute any of its capital assets while it 
remains in default in the payment of any 
assessment due to the Corporation; and any 
director or officer of any insured bank who 
participates in the declaration or payment of 
any such dividend or interest or in any such 
distribution shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both: Provided, That, if 
such default is due to a dispute between the 
insured bank and the Corporation over the 
amount of such assessment, this subsection 
shall not apply, if such bank shall deposit 
security satisfactory to the Corporation for 
payment upon final determination of the 
issue. 


L(e) Without prior written consent by the 
Corporation, no insured bank shall (1) merge 
or consolidate with any noninsured bank or 
institution or convert into a noninsured 
bank or institution or (2) assume liability to 
pay any deposits made in, or similar liabilities 
of, any noninsured bank or institution or (3) 
transfer assets to any noninsured bank or 
institution in consideration of the assump- 
tion of liabilities for any portion of the de- 
posits made in such insured bank. No in- 
sured bank shall convert into an insured 
State bank if its capital stock, or its surplus 
will be less than the capital stock or surplus, 
respectively, of the converting bank at the 
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time of the shareholders’ meeting approving 
such conversion, without prior written con- 
sent by the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the resulting bank is to be a District bank, 
or by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System if the resulting bank is to be 
a State member bank (except a District 
bank), or by the Corporation if the resulting 
bank is to be a State nonmember insured 
bank (except a District bank). No insured 
bank shall merge or consolidate with any 
other insured bank or, either directly or in- 
directly, acquire the assets of, or assume 
liability to pay any deposits made in, any 
other insured bank without the prior written 
consent (1) of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency if the acquiring, assuming, or result- 
ing bank is to be a national bank or a Dis- 
trict bank, or (ii) of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System if the acquir- 
ing, assuming, or resulting bank is to be a 
State member bank (except a District bank), 
or (iii) of the Corporation if the acquiring, 
assuming, or resulting bank is to be a non- 
member insured bank (except a District 
bank). Notice of any proposed merger, con- 
solidation, acquisition of assets, or assump- 
tion of liabilities, in a form approved by the 
Comptroller, the Board or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, shall (except in a case 
where the furnishing of reports under the 
seventh sentence of this subsection is not 
required) be published, at appropriate inter- 
vals during a period (prior to the approval 
or disapproval of the transaction) at least 
as long as the period allowed under such 
sentence for furnishing such reports, in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the com- 
munity or communities where the main of- 
fices of the banks involved are located (or, if 
there is no such newspaper in any such com- 
munity, then in the newspaper of general 
circulation published nearest thereto). In 
granting or withholding consent under this 
subsection, the Comptroller, the Board, or 
the Corporation, as the case may be, shall 
consider the financial history and condition 
of each of the banks involved, the adequacy 
of its capital structure, its future earnings 
prospects, the general character of its man- 
agement, the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and whether or not 
its corporate powers are consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. In the case of a merg- 
er, consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, the appropriate agen- 
cy shall also take into consideration the ef- 
fect of the transaction on competition (in- 
cluding any tendency toward monopoly), and 
shall not approve the transaction unless, 
after considering all of such factors, it finds 
the transaction to be in the public interest. 
In the interests of uniform standards, before 
acting on a merger, consolidation, acquisi- 
tion of assets, or assumption of liabilities 
under this subsection, the agency (unless it 
finds that it must act immediately in order 
to prevent the probable failure of one of the 
banks involved) shall request a report on 
the competitive factors involved from the 
Attorney General and the other two banking 
agencies referred to in this subsection (which 
report shall be furnished within thirty cal- 
endar days of the date on which it is re- 
quested, or within ten calendar days of such 
date if the requesting agency advises the 
Attorney General and the other two banking 
agencies that an emergency exists requiring 
expeditious action). The Comptroller, the 
Board, and the Corporation shall each in- 
clude in its annual report to the Congress a 
description of each merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities approved by it during the period covered 
by the report, along with the following in- 
formation: the name and total resources of 


each bank involved; whether a report has 


been submitted by the Attorney General 
hereunder, and, if so, a summary by the At- 
torney General of the substance of such re- 
port; and a statement by the Comptroller, 
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the Board, or the Corporation, as the case 
may be, of the basis for its approval. No 
insured State nonmember bank (except a 
District bank) shall, without the prior con- 
sent of the Corporation, reduce the amount 
or retire any part of its common or preferred 
capital stock, or retire any part of its capital 
notes or debentures] 

(c)(1) Except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the responsible agency, which shall 
in every case referred to in this paragraph 
be the Corporation, no insured bank shall— 

(A) merge or consolidate with any nonin- 
sured bank or institution; 

(B) assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in, or similar liabilities of, any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

(C) transfer assets to any noninsured bank 
or institution in consideration of the as- 
sumption of liabilities for any portion of the 
deposits made in such insured bank. 

(2) No insured bank shall merge or con- 
solidate with any other insured bank or, 
either directly or indirectly, acquire the as- 
sets of, or assume liability to pay any depos- 
its made in, any other insured bank except 
with the prior written approval of the re- 
sponsible agency, which shall be— 

(A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank 
is to be a national bank or a District bank; 

(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the acquiring, assum- 
ing, or resulting bank is to be a State mem- 
der bank (except a District bank) ; 

(C) the Corporation if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a nonmem- 
ber insured bank (except a District bank). 

(3) Notice of any proposed transaction 
for which approval is required under para- 
graph (1) or (2) (referred to hereafter in 
this subsection as a “merger transaction”) 
shall, unless the responsible agency finds that 
it must act immediately in order to prevent 
the probable failure of one of the banks in- 
volved, be published— 

(A) prior to the granting of approval of 
such transaction. 

(B) ina form approved by the responsible 
agency. 

(C) at appropriate intervals during a pe- 
riod at least as long as the period allowed for 
furnishing reports under paragraph (4) of 
this subsection, and 

(D) in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community or communities where the 
main offices of the banks involved are located, 
or if there is no such newspaper in any such 
community, then in the newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published nearest thereto. 

(4) In the interests of wnijorm standards, 
before acting on any application for approval 
of a merger transaction, the responsible 
agency, unless it finds that it must act im- 
mediately in order to prevent the probable 
failure of one of the banks involved, shall 
request reports on the competitive factors in- 
volved from the Attorney General and the 
other two banking agencies referred to in 
this subsection. The reports shall be fur- 
nished within 30 calendar days of the 
date on which they are requested, or within 
10 calendar days of such date if the request- 
ing agency advises the Attorney General and 
the other two banking agencies that an emer- 
gency exists requiring expeditious action. 

(5) The responsible agency shall not ap- 
prove— 

(A) any proposed merger transaction which 
would result in a monopoly, or which would 
be in furtherance of any combination or 
conspiracy to monopolize or to attempt to 
monopolize the business of banking in any 
part of the United States, or 

(B) any other proposed merger transaction 
whose effect in any section of the country 
may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly, or which in 
any other manner would be in restraint of 
trade, unless it finds that the anticompetitive 
effects of the proposed transaction are clearly 
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outweighed in the public interest by the 
probable effect of the transaction in meeting 
the convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

In every case, the responsible agency shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects of 
the existing and proposed institutions, and 
the convenience and needs of the community 
to be served, 

(6) The responsible agency shall immedi- 
ately notify the Attorney General of any 
approval by it pursuant to this subsection 
of a proposed merger transaction. If the 
agency has found that it must act immedi- 
ately to prevent the probable failure of one 
of the banks involved and reports on the 
competitive factors have been dispensed 
with, the transaction may be consummated 
immediately upon approval by the agency. 
If the agency has advised the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the other two banking agencies of 
the existence of an emergency requiring e- 
peditious action and has requested reports 
on the competitive factors within 10 days, 
the transaction may not be consummated 
before the 5th calendar day after the date 
of approval by the agency. In all other cases 
the transaction may not be consummated 
before the 30th calendar day after the date 
of approval by the agency. 

(7) (A) Any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action shall be commenced prior to the earl- 
iest time under paragraph (6) at which a 
merger transaction approved under paragraph 
(5) might be consummated. The com- 
mencement of such an action shall stay the 
effectiveness of the agency’s approval unless 
the court shall otherwise specifically order. 
In any such action, the court shall review 
de novo the issues presented. 

(B) In any judical proceeding attacking a 
merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted a 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 
2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 
2), the standards applied by the court shall 
be identical with those that the banking 
agencies are directed to apply under para- 
graph (5). 

(C) Upon the consummation of a merger 
transaction in compliance with this subsec- 
tion and after the termination of any anti- 
trust litigation commenced within the peri- 
od prescribed in this paragraph, or upon 
the termination of such period if no such 
litigation is commenced therein, the trans- 
action may not thereafter be attacked in 
any judicial proceeding on the ground that 
it alone and of itself constituted a violation 
of any antitrust laws other than section 2 
of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 51 U.S.C. 2), but 
nothing in this subsection shall exempt any 
bank resulting from a merger transaction 
from complying with the antitrust laws after 
the consummation of such transaction. 

(D) In any action brought under the anti- 
trust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action approved by a Federal supervisory 
agency pursuant to this subsection, such 
agency, and any State banking supervisory 
agency having jurisdiction within the State 
involved, may appear as a party of its own 
motion and as of right, and be represented 
by its counsel. 

(8) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term “antitrust laws” means the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 
U.S.C. 1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other 
Acts in pari materia. 

(9) Each of the responsible agencies shall 
include in its annual report to the Congress 
a description of each merger transaction ap- 
proved by it during the period covered by the 
report, along with the following informa- 
tion: 
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(A) the name and total resources of each 
bank involved; 

(B) whether a report was submitted by 
the Attorney General under paragraph (4), 
and if so, a summary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the substance of such report; and 

(C) a statement by the responsible agency 
of the basis for its approval. 

(d) No State nonmember insured bank 
(except a District bank) shall establish and 
operate any new branch unless it shall have 
the prior written consent of the Corpora- 
tion, and no State nonmember insured 
bank (except a District bank) shall move 
its main office or any branch from one loca- 
tion to another without such consent. The 
factors to be considered in granting or with- 
holding the consent of the Corporation 
under this subsection shall be those enumer- 
ated in section 6 of this Act. 

(e) The Corporation may require any in- 
sured bank to provide protection and in- 
demnity against burglary, defalcation, and 
other similar insurable losses. Whenever 
any insured bank refuses to comply with 
any such requirement the Corporation may 
contract for such protection and indemnity 
and add the cost thereof to the assessment 
otherwise payable by such bank. 

(f) Whenever any insured bank (except a 
national bank or a District bank), after writ- 
ten notice of the recommendations of the 
Corporation based on a report of examination 
of such bank by an examiner of the Corpora- 
tion, shall fail to comply with such recom- 
mendations within one hundred and twenty 
days after such notice, the Corporation shall 
have the power, and is hereby authorized, to 
publish only such part of such report of 
examination as relates to any recommenda- 
tion not complied with: Provided, That no- 
tice of intention to make such publication 
shall be given to the bank at least ninety 
days before such publication is made. 

(g) The Board of Directors shall by regula- 
tion prohibit the payment of interest on 
demand deposits in insured nonmember 
banks and for such purpose it may define the 
term demand deposits”; but such exceptions 
from this prohibition shall be made as are 
now or may hereafter be prescribed with 
respect to deposits payable on demand in 
member banks by section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, or by regulation of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Board of Directors shall 
from time to time limit by regulation the 
rates of interest or dividends which may be 
paid by insured nonmember banks on time 
and savings deposits, but such regulations 
shall be consistent with the contractual obli- 
gations of such banks to their depositors. 
For the p of fixing such rates of inter- 
est or dividends, the Board of Directors shall 
by regulation prescribe different rates for 
such payment on time and savings deposits 
having different maturities, or subject to dif- 
ferent conditions respecting withdrawal or 
repayment, or subject to different conditions 
by reason of different locations, or according 
to the varying discount rates of member 
banks in the several Federal Reserve districts. 
The Board of Directors shall by regulation 
define what constitutes time and savings 
deposits in an insured nonmember bank. 
Such regulations shall prohibit any insured 
nonmember bank from paying any time de- 
posit before its maturity except upon such 
conditions and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Board of Directors, and from waiving any 
requirement of notice before payment of any 
savings deposit except as to all savings de- 
posits having the same requirement. For 
each violation of any provision of this sub- 
section or any lawful provision of such regu- 
lations relating to the payment of interest 
or dividends on deposits or to withdrawal of 
deposits, the offending bank shall be subject 
to a penalty of not more than $100, which the 
Corporation may recover for its use. During 
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the period commencing on October 15, 1962, 
and ending on October 15, 1968, the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall not apply to 
the rate of interest which may be paid by 
insured nonmember banks on time deposits 
of foreign governments, monetary and finan- 
cial authorities of foreign governments when 
acting as such, or international financial 
institutions of which the United States is a 
member. 

(h) Any insured bank which willfully 
fails or refuses to file any certified statement 
or pay any assessment required under this 
Act shall be subject to a penalty of not more 
than $100 for each day that such violations 
continue, which penalty the Corporation 
may recover for its use: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not be applicable under the 
circumstances stated in the proviso of sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

(i) (1) No insured State nonmember bank 
(except a District bank) shall, without the 
prior consent of the Corporation, reduce the 
amount or retire any part of its common or 
preferred capital stock, or retire any part of 
tts capital notes or debentures. 

(2) No insured bank shall convert into an 
insured State bank if its capital stock or its 
surplus will be less than the capital stock or 
surplus, respectively, of the converting bank 
at the time of the shareholder’s meeting ap- 
proaching such conversion without the 
prior consent of— 

(A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the resulting bank is to be a District bank; 

(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a Dis- 
trict bank); 

(C) the Corporation if the resulting bank 
is to be a State nonmember insured bank 
(except a District bank). 

(3) Without the prior written consent of 
the Corporation, no insured bank shall con- 
vert into a noninsured bank or institution. 

(4) In granting or withholding consent 
under this subsection, the responsible agency 
shall consider— 

(A) the financial history and condition 
of the bank, 

(B) the adequacy of its capital structure, 

(C) its future earnings prospects, 

(D) the general character of its manage- 
ment, 

(E) the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and 

(F) whether or not its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this Act. 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN OF MISSOURI 


Section 2(a) of the committee bill would 
exempt from antitrust proceedings those 
banks which merged prior to June 17, 1963, 
the date on which the Supreme Court held 
for the first time that bank mergers were 
subject to section 7 of the Clayton Act. The 
principal effect of this provision is to stop 
further antitrust proceedings in the case of 
three mergers which were consummated 
prior to that date. The committee right- 
fully says that these three banks had reason- 
able grounds to rely on the authority of the 
banking agencles to approve mergers under 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960 and that, having 
acted in good faith, they should not be put 
to the trouble and expense of trying to un- 
scramble the merged banks. 

As the committee report points out the 
Justice Department is proceed: against 
three other banks which merged after 
June 17, 1963. These banks would not be re- 
lieved of the pending antitrust proc: 
against them under the committee's bill on 
the theory that they merged with full knowl- 
edge of the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision on their situations and thus do not 
have the same good faith basis for relief as 
do the three predecision banks. Based on the 
facts before the committee at the time I do 
not quarrel with this conclusion. However, 
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it has subsequently developed that at least 
one of the postdecision mergers was planned 
and carried forward only because the parties 
relied in good faith on statements made by 
responsible officials of the Justice Depart- 
ment. The facts, which are fully docu- 
mented, are briefly these: 

The attorneys for the merging bank had 
a conference with the then Chief of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice— 
the purpose being to find out, if possible, 
what the Department's attitude would be if 
the two banks decided to merge. Although 
this official would not give any specific guid- 
ance to the banks he did say that the Depart- 
ment would not bring suit against bank 
mergers unless the Department had the sup- 
port of two of the banking agencies. This 
statement was made to the banks’ attorneys 
in March of 1965. Subsequently in April 1965 
the same official made a similar statement 
at a public hearing held by Senator Hart's 
antitrust subcommittee, saying in part: 

“+ + + As I have stated, our enforcement 
policy and practice contemplates that we will 
not today, bring suits to enjoin bank merg- 
ers unless two of the other three agencies 
agreed with us that the anticompetitive ef- 
fects outweighed what other advantages the 
merger might have. And this is our present 
policy.” 

The testimony was given wide publicity. 
Relying on the policy statement made both 
privately and publicly by the Chief of the 
Antitrust Division, the parties proceeded 
with plans to merge and in fact did so. 

However, despite the fact that two of the 
banking agencies did not support the De- 
partment of Justice, that Department, in 
a clear contradiction of its stated policy, 
brought suit against the merged bank. It 
is true that the Department advised the 
parties that it would proceed against them if 
they merged, but this came so late in time 
that it was the best judgment of the parties 
that irreparable damage would be done to 
the smaller bank if the proposed merger was 
abandoned. If the first of the conflicting 
positions taken by the Department of Jus- 
tice did not create justifiable reliance, it at 
least provoked unwarranted confusion. 

It is also true that the Department at- 
tempted to enjoin the merger but the court 
refused to grant the injunction. If the first 
of the conflicting positions taken by the 
Department of Justice did not create justi- 
flable reliance it at least provoked unwar- 
ranted confusion. 

On the facts, I think that the banks in- 
volved had a good faith basis for proceeding 
with plans to merge and for merging. There- 
fore, the amendment I have offered in com- 
mittee would provide that any merger con- 
summated after the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion and prior to the enactment of this act 
would be conclusively presumed not to have 
been in violation of the antitrust laws un- 
less both of the reports on the competitive 
factors furnished, as required by law, by the 
two banking agencies other than the one 
having responsibility over the merger con- 
clude that the anticompetitive effects of the 
particular transaction would be substantially 
adverse. Thus, I would put in the law as a 
basis for stopping further antitrust proceed- 
ings the policy statement made both pri- 
vately and publicly by the then head of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, and upon which one or more banks 
relied in good faith in proceeding to merge. 


DISSENTING VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE HENRY 
B. GONZALEZ OF TEXAS 

I dissent from the views expressed in the 
report on the proposed bank merger bill, H.R. 
12173. My disagreement rests principally on 
three grounds: 

(1) I am in favor of uniformity in the 
law, but against vagueness. A vague uni- 
form law is at least as undesirable as sev- 
eral different ones. The language of H.R. 
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12173 acknowledging that the general princi- 
ple of the antitrust laws and creating an 
exception in cases where a merger is 80 
beneficial to “the convenience and needs of 
the community to be served” that it would 
be in the public interest to permit it, is 
as vague and undefined a standard as any 
group of men could possibly dream up. 

I agree with Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach that the differences in 
standards applied by the banking agencies 
and by the courts have been vastly over- 
stated. A reading of the cases, in fact, will 
reveal that the standards applied by the 
courts are no different from those specified 
under the Bank Merger Act of 1960. In my 
opinion, therefore, there is a serious question 
as to whether a public purpose is being 
served by enacting any legislation on this 
subject at this time. Frankly, the burden 
of establishing the need for such far-reach- 
ing legislation resting on the proponents, I 
have not been convinced that there is any 
genuine need for the proposed law, de- 
spite the fury and histrionics that have ac- 
companied the various bills in this 89th 
Congress. 

But even assuming the need for a law, it 
is one thing to enact uniform standards. 
But it is another thing to enact new and 
untested standards, and vague ones at that. 
What exactly is meant by the phrase “the 
convenience and needs of the community 
to be served“? 

If it has a precise meaning it should have 
been spelled out in the bill. If it was in- 
tended to provide a ball of wax for any 
administrator to stick his finger into and 
pull out an exception, it could not have been 
done better. 

(2) No compelling reasons were demon- 
strated during the hearings to “forgive” 
past mergers already found by the courts to 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. What 
we are doing by this bill is enacting a special 
law for the banks involved in the three 
mergers which are receiving forgiveness. 

(3) The bill would permit any Federal 
banking agency approving a merger which 
has subsequently been challenged by the 
Department of Justice to appear in the suit 
by its own counsel and present the court 
the reasons for its action. In effect, this 
encourages Federal agencies to intervene in 
a lawsuit instituted by the Department of 
Justice for the purpose of opposing the 
Department of Justice. This is a bad 
precedent, one that fragmentizes the author- 
ity of the Attorney General to enforce the 
law, and one that could lead to much inter- 
necine squabbling amongst separate agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

For all of these reasons, I am in disagree- 
ment with the majority report and am op- 
posed to the bill, H.R. 12171, that has been 
reported out of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


DISSENTING VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES 
L. WELTNER OF GEORGIA 


In enacting the Bank Merger Act of 1960, 
Congress expressed its alarm over the rising 
tide of bank mergers. In the words of its 
sponsors, that act was to make bank mergers 
more difficult, not easier, Prior to enact- 
ment of the 1960 law, many bank mergers 
could be consummated without any banking 
agency approval whatever. Congress was de- 
termined to do something to maintain vigor- 
ous competition in the banking system and 
in the industry and commerce served by the 
banking system. This congressional intent 
was confirmed by the highest court in the 
land in the Philadelphia National Bank case 
decided in 1963. Yet, the majority has un- 
dertaken to substantially dilute the appli- 
cation of section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and section 7 of the Clayton Act to bank 
mergers. 

Since 1960 the commercial banking indus- 
try has become even more concentrated and 
centralized, rather than more competitive. 
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In 1964, the 100 largest commercial banks 
held deposits amounting to $142.7 billion, 
or 46.3 percent of all deposits—up from 
$105.8 billion, or 45.9 percent of all deposits 
in 1960. In 1964, the 14 largest banks in 
America held $75.7 billion in deposits, or 
24.5 percent of the total—up from $52.8 
billion, or 22.9 percent of total bank deposits 
in 1960. This increased concentration has 
come about throughout the country, and is 
particularly acute in areas such as New York 
City and California. 

It is argued by the proponents of a lax 
merger policy that mergers generally pro- 
vide superior banking services at less cost to 
the public. Evidence is strongly to the con- 
trary. A study recently prepared by Frank- 
lin R. Edwards, senior economist in the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
concluded: 

Mc bank performance in 36 major 
metropolitan areas, we found that structural 
differences among these markets exert an im- 
portant influence on bank performance. 
Market concentration, especially, was found 
to be significantly associated with the pric- 
ing, output, and profits of banks—high con- 
centration being associated with high loan 
rates, low rates on time and savings deposits, 
and high profits.” [Emphasis added.] 

Of the approximately 800 bank mergers 
approved by the banking agencies since the 
1960 act, the Justice Department has brought 
suit in only 8 instances. Furthermore, the 
approval rate by the banking agencies for 
that same period exceeds 90 percent. It 
should be clear to all, therefore, that the 
enactment of legislation diluting the anti- 
trust laws to a substantial degree is not a 
step forward, but rather a dangerous step 
backward. It is contrary to our accepted 
emphasis on free and open competition, and 
our traditional fear and distrust of great 
concentration of economic power. 

The Sherman Act was passed in 1890. In 
1914 Congress provided additional protection 
through the Clayton Act. For more than 
50 years, then, the laws of the United States 
have proscribed combinations of economic 
power which “tend to create a monopoly” 
or tend “substantially to lessen competition,” 
or which operate “in restraint of trade.” 

These protections extend to banks, as well 
as all other business enterprises operating 
in competitive markets. Over the decades, 
court decisions have interpreted and defined 
the basic terms of the antitrust laws, pro- 
viding relatively sure standards for guidance. 

Now, with the passage of H.R. 12173, all 
this is to be changed. These standards 
which have assumed virtually constitutional 
proportions during this century are to be 
wiped out. 

Before relegating the antitrust laws to the 
dustbins, it would be wise to consider what 
would take their place. Even a casual pe- 
rusal shows the substituted standard to be 
vague, ambiguous, and virtually unin- 
telligible. 

unless it finds that the anticom- 
petitive effects of the proposed transaction 
are clearly outweighed in the public interest 
by probable effect of the transaction in meet- 
ing the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served.” 

“Clearly outweighed.” How clearly out- 
weighed? On what scale? And by what 
standards? 

“Public interest.” What “public inter- 
est“? Is not enforcement of the antitrust 
laws of cardinal importance to the public 
interest? 

“Convenience and needs.” What is con- 
venience? Drive-in windows, corner loca- 
tions, personalized checks? Should these 
“outweigh” the antitrust laws? 

“Community.” Which community? A 
town of 2,000? A central city? A regional 
trading center? A State? A multistate 
financial capital? 
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All these questions go unanswered. Yet, 
this is the “standard” which is to supplant 
the antitrust laws of the Nation. 

It cannot be argued that this new language 
will clarify the bank merger situation, The 
contrary is true; and if this bill becomes 
law, we must await years of litigation to know 
what we are actually legislating. 

It is important to bear in mind that indi- 
viduals will have the power effectively to 
overrule the antitrust laws. In the case 
of national banks, it is one man—whoever 
happens to be Comptroller of the Currency. 
In the case of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, a bare majority of the seven- 
man Board of Governors. In the case of 
nonmember, insured banks, a bare majority 
of the three-man Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (one 
of whom, by law, is the Comptroller of the 
Currency) can “outweigh” the antitrust 
laws. 

It is argued that judicial review is avail- 
able in every case. In a limited sense, that is 
true. Yet, these individuals may, under 
H.R. 12173, effectively repeal the antitrust 
laws, because the courts must of necessity 
rely heavily upon agency “expertise” con- 
cerning questions of fact, even where pro- 
vision is made for de novo review. If these 
individuals conclude that the “convenience 
and needs of the community to be served” 
clearly outweigh a substantial lessening 
of competition or a tendency toward monop- 
oly, it is highly doubtful that a court will 
overrule even a substantially anticompetitive 
merger. To do otherwise, courts must de- 
velop expertise in portfolio analysis, loan 
policy, liquidity, personnel management—in 
short, the entire panoply of commercial 
banking. 

I support “forgiveness” for mergers con- 
summated prior to the Philadelphia decision 
as the bill provides as well as the procedural 
improvements concerning proposed mergers, 
but paragraph 5(B) of section 1 is not in the 
public interest, nor in the best interests of 
the banking industry. 

DISSENTING VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE PAUL H. 
TODD, JR., OF MICHIGAN 


My disagreement with the majority view 
centers on the retroactive exemptions to our 
antitrust laws given three banks, which the 
Attorney General has justifiably character- 
ized as “outrageous”; and to the provisions 
of paragraph 7(D), which permits adminis- 
trative agencies to appear against the po- 
sition of the Justice Department before the 
courts. 

In addition, although the majority report 
states that “the bill would establish a single 
set of standards for the consideration of fu- 
ture mergers by the banking supervisory 
agencies, the Department of Justice, and the 
courts under the antitrust laws * * *,” I 
fear that the wording of the relevant section 
of the bill is vague enough to permit endless 
litigation in defining its meaning, with a 
repetition of pressures on this committee to 
grant special exemptions to particular in- 
stitutions. 

Because the meaning of the present anti- 
trust laws is defined through judicial inter- 
pretations, I see no need to clarify it by re- 
wording statutes in a manner which wil) 
probably give rise to future uncertainties and 
controversy. 

(1) The case against granting retroactive 
antitrust exemptions to three banks, who 
have either been held to be in violation of the 
antitrust laws, or who have suits pending. 

The three banks benefiting from section 
2(a) of the bill argue that they were un- 
aware of the meaning of the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960, and contend that it granted 
them immunity from the antitrust laws as 
applied by the courts. They contend that the 
Supreme Court, in the Philadelphia decision, 
misinterpreted the intent of Congress; that 
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they (the banks) merged in “good faith” 
while understanding fully the intent of Con- 

; and that they should, therefore, be re- 
lieved of the application of the antitrust 
laws to themselves. 

This argument is fatuous. In view of the 
material developed in the committee hear- 
ings, it cannot be contended that the Su- 
preme Court was unreasonable in its inter- 
pretation of the 1960 act. Furthermore, it 
is disrespectful of the role and wisdom of 
the Supreme Court to make the allegation 
that it was not competent to pass upon the 
meaning of a law as intended by the Con- 
gress. 

The “good faith’ argument, in my opin- 
ion, is not only irrelevant, it is improper. 

In the preliminary injunction proceedings 
brought by the Justice Department against 
each of these banks immediately after ap- 
proval of its merger, the banks in each case 
argued that they were aware of the risks of 
future divestiture, and were willing to 
undergo those risks as the price of not delay- 
ing their merger. 

In the Manufacturers-Hanover case, attor- 
neys for both merging banks told the court, 
in arguing that they be allowed to merge 
pending the outcome of the antitrust suit: 

“Mr. SEYMOUR. The Government has an 
ultimate remedy if it prevails. * * * They 
have got a divestiture relief, and there are 
decisions to that effect. 

“Mr. Drre. That there are always some 
problems about divestiture, if they win, but 
we are willing to assume those problems. 
They are much more serious to us than they 
are to the Government, but their only relief 
and the only procedural relief they are en- 
titled to is a suit for divestiture. 

“There are scores of divestiture cases * * * 
If we have to face that * * * we will take 
our risk.” 1 

I have counted at least 14 similar state- 
ments by the bank's attorneys in this Manu- 
facturers-Hanover case. 

In the Lexington case the bank’s attorney 
told the court: 

“Mr. Park. I may say at this time that we 
recognize the possibility that at the end of 
the litigation we may have to restore these 
banks to their former status and we recog- 
nize that for our own protection we must do 
everything that we can to keep the assets 
segregated and identifiable so that they can 
be restored. That we expect todo. That is 
our opinion, your honor.” ? 

In the Chicago case, similar representa- 
tions were made. 

In summary, the banks appear to argue 
that even though they pleaded their willing- 
ness to assume the risk of divestiture, they 
should not be held accountable to the judi- 
cial decision because they did not expect it 
to go against them. 


United States of America v. Manufac- 
turers Trust Company and the Hanover Bank, 
U.S, District Court Southern District, 61 Civ. 
3914, before Judge John N. Cashin, Sept. 8, 
1961, pp. 32-33 and 59-60, respectively. Also 
see hearings, p. 64, for another Manufac- 
turers-Hanover statement (House 
and Currency Committee, 89th Cong., Ist 
sess.). Also, see hearings, pp. 19-20, where 
on the first day he testified, Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board stated he very much supported 
relief for the six banks, and especially Manu- 
facturers-Hanover. When he returned, see 
p. 143, Martin stated that reading the tran- 
script of the injunction proceedings in that 
ease convinced him that: “They [the banks] 
were on notice, and they have run that risk.“ 

2 United States of America v. First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Lexington, et 
al., transcript of record, Supreme Court of 
United States, October term, 1963, No. 36, be- 
fore Hon. H. Church Ford, judge, Mar, 6, 1961, 
p. 77. 
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To me, this is the same argument a house- 
wife might use, when requesting that her 
ticket be fixed because she really didn’t think 
it was a speed zone in which she was speed- 
ing 


A violation of the law should not be given 
legislative immunity in one case and not the 
other merely because one party was more 
powerful, or claimed to be acting in good 
faith. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States testified to this point when he ap- 
peared before the subcommittee: 

Mr. KaATZENBACH. Fairly stated, this is a 
private bill for the relief of the parties to 
the six pending suits. 

“I, therefore, believe that the Congress 
should consider retroactive immunization of 
unlawful transactions only in the most com- 
pelling circumstances. I believe that no such 
circumstances exist which would warrant the 
immunity that S. 1698 would give. I re- 
spectfully urge the committee to weigh and 
consider carefully the adverse effects of this 
bill upon enforcement of the antitrust lews 
and therefore to withhold approval of such 
special legislation.“ 

It should be made clear that the commit- 
tee did not consider the antitrust or anti- 
competitive effects of the mergers granted 
relief by this bill, and in no sense passes upon 
whether or not the mergers of these banks 
would even be approved by the bank super- 
visory agencies under the criteria established 
for them by this bill. 

(2) The case against permitting the bank- 
ing agencies to appear in court against the 
United States. 

I vigorously oppose paragraph (7)(D) of 
H.R. 12173, which would try to give any 
Federal or State banking agency the au- 
thority to appear as a party of its own mo- 
tion and as of right, and to be represented 
by counsel in any case brought against a 
bank merger under the antitrust laws by 
the Government. 

First, this committee and its subcommit- 
tee did not have hearings on this subject. 
As a member of the subcommittee which so 
painstakingly examined S. 1698, and who at- 
tended regularly, and as a member of the 
committee who attended all the committee 
meetings, I can remember no discussion of 
the implications of this paragraph. 

Second, I oppose it because it would create 
the ludicrous situation in court of seeing 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board, or the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, all agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, opposing the United States 
in its sovereign capacity. We do not need 
the Government opposing itself in court. 
The Attorney General is presently charged 
with representing the executive branch of 
the Government in court. To provide other- 
wise by this bill would create a drastic 
change in existing law. 

Third, the provision is in derogation of 
the President’s power to initiate and carry 
out policy and of his authority over the ex- 
ecutive branch. Presumably, when a branch 
of the executive like the Antitrust Division 
acts, it acts for the President, and the effec- 
tiveness of that action should not be under- 
mined by other executive agencies. More- 
over, it is normally assumed that the Presi- 
dent, in his role as head of the executive 
branch, can and should resolve differences 
among executive agencies, so that the ulti- 
mate expression of a position (as, for ex- 
ample, in court) reflects a firm and well- 
considered executive determination. It is 
unseemly for executive agencies to fight it out 


See hearings on S. 1698 before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, 89th Cong., Ist sess., p. 170. 

*See hearings on S. 1698 before a subcom- 
mittee of the House and Currency 
Committee, 89th Cong., Ist sess., p. 174. 
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in court, and it implies that the President is 
unable to keep his own house in order. 

Fourth, the provision derogates the At- 
torney General’s authority and responsibility 
to control Government litigation (see 28 
U.S.C, 507(b)). In any case in which the 
Comptroller intervened, the court could no 
longer look to the U.S. attorney or depart- 
mental attorney as the spokesman for the 
Government” and would indeed be denied 
the benefit of any uniform Government 
position, 

The act which established the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1870 clearly had the in- 
tent of putting all matters requiring that 
the Government be represented before the 
courts under the supervision and control 
of the Attorney General. In reading the 
full act, nothing could be clearer. 

“Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
the Attorney General shall have supervision 
of the conduct and proceedings of the vari- 
ous attorneys for the United States in the 
respective judicial districts, who shall make 
report to him of their proceedings, and also 
of all other attorneys and counselors em- 
ployed in any cases or business in which the 
United States may be concerned.“ 

That this was the legislative intent and 
purpose for the very creation and existence 
of the Justice Department was reemphasized 
by the Court of Claims in 1893, when the 
court said: 

“These provisions are too comprehensive 
and too specific to leave any doubt that Con- 
gress intended to gather into the Depart- 
ment of Justice, under the supervision and 
control of the Attorney General, all the liti- 
gation and all the law business in which 
the United States are interested, and which 
previously had been scattered among differ- 
ent public officers, departments, and branches 
of the Government, and to break up the 
practice of frequently employing unofficial 
attorneys in the public service.“ “7 

The whole intent of Congress in establish- 
ing the Department of Justice is under direct 
attack in paragraph (7)(D) of H.R. 12173. 
If anyone advocates the abolition of the 
Justice Department, let them introduce a 
bill to be considered by the proper committee, 
but let us not do it by the back door. 

The present law is in direct conflict with 
paragraph (7)(D) of H.R. 12173. The exist- 
ing law is specific: 

“The officers of the Department of Justice, 
under the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall give all opinions and render all 
services requiring the skill of persons learned 
in the law necessary to enable the President 
and heads of departments, and the heads of 
bureaus and other officers in the departments, 
to discharge their respective duties; and 
shall, on behalf of the United States, procure 
the proper evidence for, and conduct, prose- 
cute, or defend all suits and proceedings in 
the Supreme Court and in the Court of 
Claims, in which the United States, or any 
officer thereof, as such officer, is a party or 
may be interested; and no fees shall be al- 
lowed for any service herein required of the 
officers of the Department of Justice, except 
in cases of services performed by attorneys 
appointed under section 503 of title 28.“ 

“(b) The Attorney General shall have 
supervision over all litigation to which the 
United States or any agency thereof is a 
party and shall direct all U.S. attorneys ap- 
pointed under section 503 of this title, in the 
discharge of their respective duties.” “ 

The proposed legislation is also in conflict 
with Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 
1933 (5 U.S.C. 124-132), which fixed in the 


316 Stat. 162-164 (June 22, 1870). 

16 Stat. 164. 

1 Richard Ross Perry v. the United States 
(28 Ct, Cl. 483, at 491 (1893) ). 

Title 5, United States Code, sec. 306. 

° Title 28, United States Code, sec. 507(b). 
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Attorney General final and exclusive au- 
thority to determine the course of all liti- 
gation in which the United States is in- 
terested. Section 5 of the order provides as 
follows: 

“The functions of prosecuting in the courts 
of the United States claims and demands by, 
and offenses against, the Government of the 
United States and of defending claims’ and 
demands against the Government, and of 
supervising the work of U.S. attorneys, mar- 
shals, and clerks in connection, herewith, now 
exercised by any agency or officer, are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency has ar- 
gued that he should be allowed to intervene 
in bank merger suits brought by the United 
States, on the grounds that he does not re- 
ceive his funds from the Treasury, but rather 
from the banks, and hence this is permissible 
by law.® The Comptroller is a servant of the 
Government, not the banks he is supposed 
to regulate. His argument is in conflict with 
the existing statutes, and violates their spe- 
cific meaning and the entire intent and pur- 
pose of the existing law in this area. 

“No compensation shall be allowed to any 
person besides the respective U.S. attorneys 
and assistant U.S. attorneys, for services as an 
attorney or counselor to the United States, 
or to any branch or department of the Gov- 
ernment thereof, except in cases specifically 
authorized by law, and then only on the 
certificate of the Attorney General, or So- 
licitor General, or the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or by the U.S. attorneys. 
This section does not apply to the compen- 
sation of counsel under section 1037 of title 
10.” u 

The argument that the agency can employ 
its own counsel because it does not receive 
its funds from the Treasury violates the 
spirit and specific meaning of the law. It 
raises a key question: Is an agency that re- 
ceives its funds from fees paid by banks a 
part of the Government, or is it a prestigious 
front representing the banks? Would this 
result in proper supervision and administra- 
tion of the banks or would it result in col- 
lusion with them? 

Paragraph (7) (D), inserted into the bill at 
the last moment, is in conflict with the 
whole intent and meaning of the law in this 
area. Further, paragraph (7)(D) is totally 
irrelevant to the rest of the bill. The fact 
that this paragraph and the rest of the bill 
both concern lawsuits hardly proves that 
the topic of paragraph (7)(D) was con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Paragraph (7)(D) is poor policy, in direct 
conflict with the laws, and has never been 
studied by this committee. It is a direct 
attempt to subvert the policy behind the 
very creation of the Justice Department. It 
is wrong. I respectfully voice my most 
astonished and amazed opposition to inclu- 
sion of paragraph (7)(D), and urge its re- 
moval. 

(3) The fuzziness of the rewording of the 
antitrust, anticompetitive section. 

I agree with the view expressed by Con- 
gressman WELTNER that this bill will not 
clarify the bank merger situation, and that 
endless litigation may be required to define 
the meaning of the wording of section (5) 
(B). Although it is my understanding that 
the bill leaves the antitrust laws intact, it 
will be argued by any future beneficiary of 
an anticompetitive merger that the bill in- 
tends to eviscerate the antitrust laws: Ac- 
cordingly, the Intent of Congress, should 
this bill be passed into law, will probably re- 


1 See press release, July 8, 1965, announc- 
ing that his office would attempt to intervene 
in St. Louis bank merger case, issued by 
Comptroller of the Currency, and papers filed 
by that office in Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis case, arguing this point in detail. 

u Title 5, United States Code, sec. 314. 
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quire definition by the Supreme Court. 
Until that time, we will not know the mean- 
ing of what we have written. 

The majority report states: “(1) The bill 
would establish a single set of standards for 
the consideration of future mergers * * * 
under the antitrust laws * , and in 
the section 2(d), H.R. 12173 defines the anti- 
trust laws as those now in existence. Thus, 
there is a clear implication that the anti- 
trust provisions have not been changed. 
Also, the language of paragraph (5)(B) is 
exactly that used in Clayton, section 7, and 
intentionally so. 

On the other hand, in the discussion of 
the floundering bank, the report of the ma- 
jority might be interpreted by someone in 
the future to imply that the antitrust cri- 
teria need to be relaxed in order to allow 
the banking agencies to permit mergers 
which are anticompetitive, but which, be- 
cause of financial or managerial problems 
of the banks, * * are clearly outweighed 
in the public interest by the probable effect 
of the transaction in meeting the conven- 
jence and needs of the community to be 
served.” 

The courts have long recognized the fail- 
ing company problem as an exemption from 
the antitrust laws. The purpose of section 
6 of the bill is to recognize this. An agency 
is clearly permitted to allow a failing bank to 
merge with another, under existing law, and 
the Justice Department has never challenged 
an agency action under this provision. In 
fact, in none of the eight cases brought by 
the Department of Justice, has any bank 
been smaller than 10th in the community 
and all have been financially healthy. 

I do not believe that the failing bank doc- 
trine should be extended, even by possible 
but not probable implication, to permit bank 
supervisory agencies to promote or approve 
anticompetitive mergers of banks “held by 
owners who insist on unrealistically conserv- 
ative policies,” for example. Our economic 
philosophy places its prime reliance upon 
competition to serve as a self-regulating 
mechanism. It is wrong to suggest that a 
regulatory agency should place itself in the 
position of saving the owner of an enterprise 
from either the benefits or hardships of his 
Management decisions, either because the 
agency considers the management too pro- 
gressive or too out of date. The present law 
provides protection to the public in the event 
the management policies of the bank threat- 
en its depositors. It is not the function of 
the agency to save the investors from their 
own decisions. 

There is a further implication in the ma- 
jority report that the phrasing of paragraph 
(5) (B) is intended to enhance the ability 
of the approving agency to promote compe- 
tition, The report states that the banking 
agencies should be allowed to approve a merg- 
er, on the basis of a specific situation, “if 
they believe the result would be a more vig- 
orously competing institution * * * [even 
though it] might result under general anti- 
trust law criteria in a substantial lessening 
of competition.” I can recall no case, real 
or hypothetical, discussed by the committee 
in connection with the failing bank doctrine 
in which it was contended that present anti- 
trust law inhibited a pro-competitive merger. 

Thus, I fail to see the need for paragraph 
(5) (B) as applied to the either failing or 
flounding bank. 

I am in accord that great difficulties are 
encountered in defining the relevant market. 
This must be left to the agencies, and in 
turn, ultimately to the courts. The courts 
will take this upon themselves, in any event, 
as in the Philadelphia case. There is noth- 
ing in the language of paragraph (5)(B) of 
the bill to suggest that any change in the 


Majority report on H.R. 12173 of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
89th Cong., 2d sess. 
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definition of the relevant market as defined 
in the Clayton Act or in antitrust case law 
was intended, any suggestion in the majority 
report, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
The language was consciously chosen to con- 
form to language used in the Clayton Act, 
section 7, and I do not believe that the mean- 
ing of these words can or should be changed 
by irrelevant discussion in the majority re- 
port. I believe that the plain meaning rule 
of statutory interpretation must be applied 
by the courts in interpreting this section of 
the statute, and the plain meaning is that 
the Clayton Act definition was consciously 
used and it carries the same meaning it has 
always carried as to relevant market. 

It should also be recognized that under 
this bill the supervisory agencies are charged 
with evaluating the proposed merger on the 
basis of the same standards that the Justice 
Department uses. This was not the case 
under the Bank Merger Act of 1960, wherein 
the agencies used different standards than 
the Justice Department and could evaluate 
them differently from the Department of 
Justice. In making one set of standards 
apply to both the Justice Department and 
the agency, we are not eliminating the fol- 
lowing very basic premise of the Bank Mer- 
ger Act of 1960. The decision that the agency 
makes is not intended in any way to influ- 
ence or to be binding on any court, on the 
Justice Department, or to be binding in any 
suit brought to challenge the merger. The 
court must examine the factors, and if the 
merger is not in the public interest; i.e., if 
there is a tendency to substantially reduce 
competition or a tendency toward monopoly 
created that adversely affects the community, 
then under paragraph 5(B) of H.R. 12173, 
the merger would not be approved under the 
criteria established. This must be made as 
an independent judicial decision, and is spe- 
cifically provided for under paragraph 7(A), 
which calls for de novo review. 

It is recognized that the regulatory agen- 
cies have been concerned with different cri- 
teria for evaluating a merger than the Justice 
Department, which has now led, in this bill, 
to the establishment of uniform standards 
for evaluation of the merger. It is also spe- 
cifically recognized that only the Justice De- 
partment is charged with enforcing the anti- 
trust laws. 

The majority report states that the bill 
applies “the general principle of the antitrust 
laws * * * but permits an exception in cases 
where it is clearly shown that a given merger 
is so beneficial to the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served * * * that it 
would be in the public interest to permit it.” 
I regret that the report does not more fully 
amplify the committee’s meaning here, in ac- 
cordance with committee discussions of the 
bill. 

A leading proponent of H.R. 12173, when 
asked what this bill was intended to do, stat- 
ed that the language of section 5 was changed 
from earlier proposals for the purpose of 
making it clear that the competitive factors 
are in a sense preeminent, and that as far as 
section 1 of the Sherman Act and section 7 
of the Clayton Act are concerned, the burden 
of proof shall be upon the merging institu- 
tions to show that any substantial lessening 
of competition caused by the merger is clearly 
outweighed in the public interest. 

The committee is fully cognizant, as a con- 
sequence of the hearings, of the interpreta- 
tion of the “public interest“ as enunciated 
by the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia 
case: 

“It therefore proscribed anticompetitive 
mergers, the benign and the malignant alike, 
fully aware, we must assume, that some price 
might have to be paid. * * * 

“The fact that banking is a highly regu- 
lated industry critical to the Nation’s wel- 
fare makes the play of competition not less 
important but more so. At the price of 
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some repetition, we note that if the busi- 
nessman is denied credit because his banking 
alternatives have been eliminated by merg- 
ers, the whole edifice of an entrepreneurial 
system is threatened; if the costs of banking 
services and credit are allowed to become ex- 
cessive by the absence of competitive pres- 
sures, virtually all costs, in our credit econ- 
omy, will be affected; and unless competition 
is allowed to fulfill its role as an economic 
regulator in the banking industry, the re- 
sult may well be even more governmental 
regulation. Subject to narrow qualifica- 
tions, it is surely the case that competition 
is our fundamental national economic pol- 
icy, offering as it does the only alternative to 
the cartelization or governmental regimen- 
tation of large portions of the economy.“ * 

It is also recognized by the committee that 
out of approximately 2,200 bank mergers, 
only 8 have been challenged in the courts 
under the antitrust laws. Some of these 
mergers—for example, two banks in a small 
town—clearly resulted in a diminution of 
competition in terms of numbers of compet- 
ing units. However, in the judgment of 
both the regulatory agency and the Justice 
Department, most of these mergers were 
justified in terms of viability of the institu- 
tions, and overall competitive effects. It 
cannot be reasonably argued that the re- 
moval of one bank through merging is anti- 
competitive if the bank removed is failing or 
floundering, and if the resulting institution 
is able to offer more competition in its mar- 
ket. This is well recognized in existing prac- 
tice, and needs no further legal authoriza- 
tion. 

I am in full accord with granting immu- 
nity under Sherman 1 and Clayton 7, to 
banks 30 days after merging, in the event no 
antitrust suit is brought. However, this sin- 
gle achievement of the bill could have been 
accomplished by itself, without promoting 
the likelihood of further litigation and con- 
fusion about the meaning of bank merger 
law. 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, OF NEW YORK 


On the whole, I think this is a wonderful 
bill providing for vitally needed certainty, 
uniformity, and promptness in the resolution 
of antitrust questions involved in bank merg- 
ers. It also assures that the banking serv- 
ices available to meet the convenience and 
needs of a community are considered in all 
cases and will prevail where they clearly out- 
weigh nonmonopolistic anticompetitive ef- 
fects of a merger. 

I helped draft the crucial provisions of 
this legislation through the series of com- 
promises that produced it. It contains my 
proposal that State regulatory agencies be 
permitted to intervene as of right in anti- 
trust suits attacking mergers. I shall sup- 
port it wholeheartedly on the floor of the 
House. 

The bill does represent a series of com- 
promises, however, and it does not reflect my 
views in granting absolute forgiveness to 
three banks adjudicated to be in violation 
of the antitrust laws before the Supreme 
Court decision in the Philadelphia case— 
United States v. Philadelphia National Bank 
(374 U.S. 321 (1963)). While I appreciate 
that these three banks could not accurately 
predict the interpretation of law adopted in 
the decision, I do not feel that fairness to 
these banks should be our overriding con- 
sideration. The public interest as repre- 
sented in the antitrust laws and the conven- 
ience and need of the communities involved 
should be our dominant concern. I there- 
fore would have preferred to permit these 
three banks to reapply to the Supreme Court 
for a redetermination in accordance with the 
new rules of law laid down in this legislation. 


United States v. Philadelphia National 
Bank, et al. (374 U.S. 321, at 371-372 (1963) ). 
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I agreed to the bill as a whole in commit- 
tee, including the forgiveness features, feel- 
ing that the importance of its fine prospec- 
tive provisions far outweighed any harm that 
could result from inclusion of these retro- 
spective features with which I disagree. I 
shall support the measure as is on the floor 
of the House for the same reason and urge 
my colleagues to do the same. The handling 
of these banks was an essential part of the 
compromise that produced this bill, and an 
unhinging of this compromise might well 
jeopardize the greatly needed and impor- 
tant prospective features of the bill. 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE EARLE 

CABELL OF TEXAS 

Apparently this bill meets the require- 
ments of fair treatment of the banks in- 
volved and, at the same time, provides pro- 


tection of the public interest against mo- 
nopolistic practices. 


AT LONG LAST: A VETERANS’ BILL 
FOR THE HITHERTO NEGLECTED 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
with great satisfaction I note the action 
on Monday of the House of Representa- 
tives in passing legislation to provide 
benefits for veterans of the armed serv- 
ices comparable with that made avail- 
able to veterans of World War I and the 
Korean conflict. The bill enacted by the 
House is, even as our commitment in 
Vietnam has been termed by the major- 
ity leader of the Senate, open ended. I 
believe this is a realistic refiection of the 
state of the world, which, regrettably, 
indicates vastly expanding requirements 
for service in the Armed Forces. 

While I deplore the fact that it has 
been the conflict in Vietnam which has 
finally forced the entire Congress to rec- 
ognize the need for veterans benefits for 
all servicemen, I am glad the action has 
been finally taken which will accomplish 
objectives enacted repeatedly by the Sen- 
ate. Since the first seesion of Congress 
in which I served in the Senate I have 
repeatedly cosponsored legislation to ex- 
tend benefits originally enacted for 
World War II veterans and Korean con- 
flict veterans to veterans of subsequent 
service in the Armed Forces. I was a 
cosponsor of legislation to extend GI 
benefits introduced by the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YassoroucH] in the 
86th Congress when it passed the Senate; 
in the 87th Congress when it was re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare too late for con- 
sideration by the Senate; again in the 
88th Congress when it was again reported 
from committee, and now I am proud to 
be a cosponsor of S. 9, which has passed 
both Houses of Congress. All of us who 
have joined in the cause of extending 
veterans benefits congratulate the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas for 
his vision and determination in leading 
action in the Senate on this measure. He 
is assured of the respect and gratitude of 
untold numbers of veterans who will ob- 
tain benefits they deserve as a result of 
his efforts. 

On July 19, 1965, I commented as fol- 
lows concerning S. 9, now passed by the 
House: 

The record should be clear that when the 
cold war GI bill is enacted into law—and I 
am more convinced than ever that it is only 
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a matter of time before it is enacted because 
the need for it grows greater day by day— 
my colleague, the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
will deserve the appreciation of the many 
cold war GI’s who will benefit from this bill 
for his untiring and persevering efforts to 
secure for them this much needed protec- 
non. ° s 

We are now involved in a shooting war in 
Vietnam which seems to be escalating into 
a ground war as fierce and as destructive of 
human life as the Korean conflict. Surely 
if those who fought in the Korean conflict 
were entitled to the benefits of a GI bill of 
rights, those who are fighting in Vietnam 
should be entitled to readjustment assist- 
ance, education and vocational training as- 
sistance, and loan assistance upon their dis- 
charge under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

By the same token, since any person serv- 
ing in the armed services during this period 
could have been sent to Vietnam and, his 
not being sent is only happenchance, these 
benefits should be made available to all serv- 
ing in the armed services since the termi- 
nation of the Korean conflict. 


While in past years the legislation to 
provide benefits for servicemen whose 
service occurred after 1955 has been 
called cold war GI benefit legislation, 
it is now ludicrous to present this legis- 
lation as a bill for the benefit of peace- 
time veterans. We are engaged in a full- 
scale war and all now serving in the 
Armed Forces should have the comfort 
of knowing that the U.S. Government 
will recognize service by assuring avail- 
ability of educational assistance, home 
loan guarantees, medical care and re- 
lated services, and benefits to which all 
veterans are so deservedly entitled. 

I hope the veterans benefit bill will 
speedily clear the Congress and become 
law as soon as possible. Only a few ad- 
justments are needed to reconcile the 
House and Senate drafts of the legisla- 
tion. 

This legislation is a great personal 
triumph for Senator YARBOROUGH. He 
has stayed with it through thick and 
thin and in the face of great obstacles. 
He deserves the everlasting gratitude of 
all veterans. 


DETERGENTS MAY CREATE UN- 
FORESEEN NEW WATER POLLU- 
TION PROBLEMS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle in the February 6 Washington Star 
points to significant evidence that the 
new degradable detergents introduced by 
the soap and detergent industry last year 
may create unforeseen new water pollu- 
tion problems. 

The new soft detergents may cut down 
the unsightly mounds of foam in our 
lakes and streams, but evidence from the 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center indicates they are considerably 
more toxic to fish. 

I think this striking new evidence un- 
derlines the need for constructive legis- 
lation. 

In 1963, I cosponsored a bill directing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards which would 
have to be met by all detergents sold in 
America. The bill passed the Senate but 
final action was deferred when the indus- 
try began a voluntary changeover to a 
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new chemical which it claimed would not 
pollute water supplies. 

In 1965, I stated that the new product, 
LAS, did not appear to be the final an- 
swer to the problem of detergent pollu- 
tion, and I introduced a new detergent 
control bill. The bill would establish a 
national advisory committee of experts 
from business, government, and science. 
They would study the detergent pollution 
problem and recommend standards for 
detergents which would protect the pub- 
lic interest in fresh water. 

At the time, I made this comment: 

Impressive claims are made as to the biode- 
gradabllity of this new product, LAS. The 
Soap and Detergent Association states that 
it is highly degradable, both in sewage dis- 
posal plants and in household septic tanks. 
However, there is expert testimony to the ef- 
fect that the new chemical, LAS, is not highly 
degradable in typical household septic tanks, 
Furthermore, some question must remain as 
to whether this chemical is fully degradable 
in municipal sewage disposal plants where 
the aeration time must be reduced to some 
short period, such as 3 hours, because of the 
heavy demands on the system. 


The Taft Center research, as reported 
in the February 6 Washington Star, said 
that the new chemical may well be in- 
creasing the detergent pollution problem 
in communities which are not served by 
modern sewage treatment plants. About 
two-thirds of the Nation’s population 
falls in this category. 

The report further pointed out that 
this chemical, when not broken down by 
a modern treatment plant, is considerably 
more toxic to fish than the old detergent. 

It appears that LAS, in amounts of less 
than two parts per million, affects the 
ability of fish to reproduce, and that 
much smaller amounts prevent eggs from 
hatching normally. Repeated exposure 
to the chemical tends to make fish even 
more sensitive to it. 

Industry-sponsored research on the ef- 
fects of LAS on fish before the new deter- 
gent was marketed indicated negligible 
effects on fish studied over a period of 94 
hours. I think the conflicting evidence 
of more thorough research at the Taft 
Center calls for further congressional 
investigation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 6, 1966] 


Tests Hint New DETERGENT Hits FISH HARDER 
THAN OLD 


(By Orr Kelly, Star staff writer) 


At a cost of $150 million, the Nation’s de- 
tergent makers switched over last summer to 
a new chemical designed not to cause foam in 
rivers and streams. 

But now it appears that, while the new 
chemical may cut down on the toam, it is 
considerably more toxic to fish than the 
chemical it replaced. 

Before the new product was put on the 
market, R. D. Swisher, of Monsanto Chemical 
Corp. in St. Louis, Mo., tested it on fish and 
found that, after an exposure of 96 hours, the 
only noticeable change was a slight altera- 
tion in the gill tissue. 

But Donald I. Mount, a scientist at the 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, decided to run a much 
longer test. 
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He took young bullheads, emerald shiners, 
bluegills and flatheads and observed them 
for 8 months as they grew to adulthood and 
spawned and as their young hatched from 
eggs and began to grow. In some of the 
tanks, he put minute quantities of linear 
alylate sulfonates (Las) —the basic cleaning 
chemical now used in almost all household 
detergents. 

Amounts less than two parts per million 
affected the ability of the fish to reproduce, 
he found. And much smalier amounts pre- 
vented the eggs from hatching normally. 

In fact, he found, repeated exposures to 
LAS made the eggs increasingly more sensi- 
tive to the chemical rather than building up 
an immunity, as might have been expected. 

The new Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration maintains a network of 131 
reporting stations throughout the country, 
but the switchover to LAS has been so recent 
that there are no meaningful statistics on 
how much LAS is in the water. 

LAS is designed so that one part of the 
molecule attaches itself to grease while the 
other part is attracted by water. It thus 
pulls the dirt out of clothes into water. 

The chemical previously used—alkylben- 
zene sulfonates, or ABS—did the same job. 
But it was such a tightly put together mole- 
cule that it refused to come apart during 
normal sewage treatment. It thus tended to 
get into rivers and cause an unsightly foam. 

But LAS is designed to come apart during 
the sewage treatment process or even in a 
stream. 

The only trouble is that only 33 percent of 
the Nation’s population is served by modern 
secondary sewage treatment plants. In some 
of the country’s major cities, including New 
York City, millions of gallons of raw sewage 
are dumped into the waterways each day. In 
such cities, the switch to LAS may well have 
resulted in an increase, rather than a de- 
crease, in the effects of water pollution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


POOR ADVICE HAS BEEN GIVEN OUR 
PRESIDENT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it has been unfortunate for our coun- 
try, but the facts cannot be denied that 
President Eisenhower throughout his two 
terms favored the services and advice 
of multimillionaires and considered the 
counsel and advice of industrial tycoons 
to exceed the purity and validity of Ivory 
soap whose advertising men employed 
by Procter & Gamble claim is 99.44 per- 
cent pure. Incidentally, Neil H. MeEl- 
roy, chairman of the board of Procter & 
Gamble was one of those multimillion- 
aire industrial magnates high in his 
counsel, and for a time was his Secretary 
of Defense. George Humphrey and 
Charlie Wilson were among the multi- 
millionaire industrialists upon whom 
President Eisenhower leaned and to 
whom he manifested deference and de- 
votion. They were both members of his 
Cabinet. 

It will be remembered that the first 
Eisenhower Cabinet was sometimes re- 
ferred as as “eight millionaires and a 
plumber,” the latter being the late Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, president of the Plumbers’ 
Union and Eisenhower’s first Secretary 
of Labor. Incidentally, he resigned after 
only a few months in office. 

It appears that President Eisenhower 
gave really second rating to generals. 
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Perhaps one reason was that he himself 
had been a general and dealt with hun- 
dreds of other generals. Also, the fact 
that Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the most 
flamboyant of all of our generals, had 
made the snide remark that “Eisenhower 
was the best clerk he had ever had” may 
have caused that President to take a dim 
view of at least one general. 

Now President Johnson appears to hold 
generals in the highest admiration, ap- 
points them to high positions usually re- 
served for or held by civilians, including 
ambassadorships, and follows their ad- 
vice implicitly despite the fact that the 
record has proven many of them wrong 
on many occasions. In 1961 just a few 
weeks after Lyndon B. Johnson had be- 
come Vice President, the newly inau- 
gurated President John F. Kennedy 
agreed reluctantly with the Chiefs of 
Staff, other generals and CIA leaders in 
permitting the Bay of Pigs invasion they 
had planned and which proved a horrible 
and tragic fiasco. 

President Kennedy took the blame in 
his capacity as Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces. He said in private, 
“How could I have been so far off base?” 
The late great President John F. Ken- 
nedy did not make that mistake again. 
In fact, he said of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, “They advise you the way a man 
advises another man whether he should 
marry a girl. He doesn’t have to live 
with her.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur gave Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman very poor advice. 
He said—and this was late in 1950—“If 
any Chinese were to enter Korea they 
would face certain disaster.“ MacArthur 
added he did not expect them to try any- 
thing that foolish. He permitted his 
Armed Forces to be divided in North Ko- 
rea with a mountain range between two 
armies. 

He said in November 1950 following his 
successful Inchon landing, The boys will 
be home from Korea by Christmas.” On 
the following bitter wintry day the Chi- 
nese divisions, many thousands in num- 
ber, crossed the Yalu and thousands of 
our finest soldiers and Marines fighting 
valiantly in the best traditions of our 
country lost their lives trying to stem the 
onslaught of the invading horde. 

President Truman accepted the blame, 
not General MacArthur. In his remi- 
niscences the General blamed the CIA, 
charging that agency gave him faulty 
intelligence. 

President Eisenhower in 1954 was urged 
by Admiral Radford, then Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to send in our 
paratroopers and war planes to the rescue 
of Dienbienphu to save French colonial- 
ism making a last ditch fight against the 
National Liberation Forces of the Viet 
Minh, now termed Vietcong. At that 
time Vice President Nixon was a warhawk 
as he is now. He later revealed the fact 
that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and President Eisenhower were 
planning to send in our Armed Forces to 
save the Indochinese French colonial em- 
pire for the French and would have done 
so had not the British Foreign Minister, 
Anthony Eden, reacted violently against 
the proposal and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill expressed his strong dissent. 
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Under President Kennedy in 1961, our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff again gave warlike 
advice. General Lemnitzer, then chair- 
man, made a trip to Laos and then ad- 
vised President Kennedy to send our 
Armed Forces into that jungle area. 
President Kennedy, according to the his- 
tory of the memorable 1,000 days of 
that superb but so tragically terminated 
administration by Arthur Schlesinger, 
said, “If it hadn’t been for Cuba, we might 
be about to interfere in Laos.” Our late 
great President had learned the hard way 
not to be swayed by his warlike generals. 
Under his leadership an agreement was 
negotiated establishing the neutrality of 
Laos. We signed as guarantors of that 
neutrality. The less said about whether, 
by our recent actions, we are honoring 
our agreement the better. 

Mr. President, let us consider state- 
ments made by some of our other military 
leaders. Gen. J. W. O’Daniel, in 1961, 
speaking of South Vietnam as free Viet- 
nam said, “The Communists now realize 
that they can never conquer free Viet- 
nam.” In 1963 Gen. Paul D. Harkins, 
commanding general of our forces in 
South Vietnam, said, “I can safely say 
that the end of the war is in sight.” 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, the commander of 
our entire Pacific forces, earlier in 1963 
said, “I am confident the South Viet- 
namese are going to win the war. The 
Vietcong face inevitable defeat.” That 
was in 1963, at a time when the Saigon 
government held much more land area 
than they do at the present time. 

In 1965 General Westmoreland, com- 
mander in South Vietnam, said, “If we 
can get the Vietcong to stand up and 
fight, we will blast him.” Gen. Ellis 
Williamson added a footnote, “We can 
go in and tear pure hell out of the Viet- 
cong.” 

The facts are that historically, there 
is no such thing as North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam. The Geneva accords of 
1954, which we agreed to, but which our 
representatives did not sign, stated: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way be considered as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary. 


If and when there are negotiations for 
a cease-fire or armistice and I feel that 
most, if not all, Americans hope that 
there will be such negotiations, and the 
sooner the better—whether those nego- 
tiations are held in Geneva or in the 
military demarcation zone separating 
what is termed North and South Viet- 
nam or an Asiatic city, of course dele- 
gates representing the Vietcong or Na- 
tional Liberation Front, so-called, must 
be seated along with delegates of the 
Hanoi government and delegates of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, parenthetically, the 
head of the Vietcong forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, so-called, was 
born and reared in South Vietnam. 
Prime Minister Ky is now probably urg- 
ing in Hawaii that the Vietcong should 
not be permitted to participate in any 
conference, and that his Saigon gov- 
ernment—which would probably not last 
1 week without our support—should 
alone represent the people of South Viet- 
nam. Ironically enough, Prime Minister 
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Ky, of South Vietnam, was born and 
reared in Hanoi, which is now in North 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Earle Wheeler, 
admit as of February 1966 that the Viet- 
cong, or the forces of the National Lib- 
eration Front, so-called, in South Viet- 
nam, hold more land area under their 
control in South Vietnam than they did 
in 1963 and in 1964. In fact, Prime 
Minister Ky, of the Saigon government, 
stated that his forces control but 25 per- 
cent of the land area of South Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, Gen. Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor who had been our Ambassador to 
South Vietnam and who posed as an 
authority on our situation in southeast 
Asia testified at a hearing of the For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the U.S. Senate in 1965 that 
the government of the then Prime Min- 
ister, Phan Huy Quat, of South Viet- 
nam was on a solid basis and there was 
no indication that this Prime Minister 
would be overturned by a coup. Let, 
within 2 days after giving this optimistic 
testimony the generals had overturned 
that Prime Minister and installed a mili- 
tary council composed of Nguyen Van 
Thieu, Air Marshal Ky, and Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Huu Co, and his council 7 
days later installed Marshal Ky as Prime 
Minister. General Taylor was not even 
en route back to Vietnam before a few 
hours and events proved him 100 percent 
wrong. He was so wrong. Yet Presi- 
dent Johnson appears to be impressed by 
his counsel. 

It would seem that our situation in 
Vietnam would be better and we would 
have the friendship and support of other 
governments in Asia and elsewhere, in- 
stead of their opposition, if our President 
would tell the generals to stick to the job 
of being generals and the CIA to stick to 
the job of collecting intelligence, and de- 
pend more upon his own good judgment 
and unparalleled experience for the de- 
cisions that are his to make by reason of 
our constitutional system, which provides 
that civilian authority must always be 
supreme over the military. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
of our country were wise men. They 
provided in the Constitution which we 
revere that civilian authority must be 
supreme over the military. I am happy 
that on a historic occasion, that great 
President, Harry S Truman, upheld that 
principle of our fundamental law when 
he removed General MacArthur from his 
post. 

This is a civil war going on in Vietnam. 
Before I visited southeast Asia, it had 
been my belief that all of the Vietcong 
fighting in South Vietnam were Com- 
munists and infiltrators from the North. 
But I had not been in Vietnam for more 
than 4 days—and during that period of 
time, I was in every area of Vietnam 
when almost immediately I observed very 
definitely that we were involved in a mis- 
erable civil war in the steaming jungles 
and rice paddies of South Vietnam. I 
learned from General Westmoreland 
that the bulk of the Vietcong fighting in 
South Vietnam were born and reared in 
South Vietnam. I learned from General 
Stillwell and other generals that 80 per- 
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cent of the Vietcong fighting the 
Americans and the South Vietnamese 
in the Mekong Delta south and west 
of Saigon were born and reared in 
that Mekong Delta area. This is 
a civil war in which we are involved. 
The fighting has been going on there 
since 1945. Very definitely, Vietnam 
is of no strategic importance to the 
defense of the United States. 

Approximately 230,000 Americans are 
committed in this cruel fighting in the 
jungles and rice paddies. That force 
will no doubt be expanded and escalated. 
In addition, we have some 50,000 men 
of our 7th Fleet off the coast, and we 
have 20,000 troops from South Korea. 
But except for the Korean forces—all 
of whom are maintained, armed, fed, 
clothed, and paid by American taxpay- 
ers—and about 850 Australians and 200 
New Zealanders, not one ally of ours has 
come to our aid in Vietnam—not Japan, 
despite the $4 billion we have paid to 
build up Japan since we destroyed that 
country in World War II. As a matter 
of fact, while I was in Tokyo they were 
rioting against Americans, Even Chiang 
Kai-shek with his Taiwan regime which 
is a dependency of ours and has received 
some $4 billion of American taxpayers’ 
money, offered only a token force to help 
us, 
We Americans should have a sense of 
history. We should remember that the 
history of China and of southeast Asia 
shows that China over thousands of years 
has never held sway over the area known 
as Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thai- 
land. Statues and monuments erected 
throughout this area and also Korea—as 
I observed during some 5 days that I 
was in Korea—commemorate battles and 
rulers centuries back who hurled back 
the hordes of Chinese invaders with great 
slaughter. 

That is true in Vietnam. It is certain- 
ly true in Thailand. Suecessive Chi- 
nese emperors sought in vain to estab- 
lish by force, sway and authority over 
this area in southeast Asia. History 
proves they never succeeded. On occa- 
sions when their forces invaded they held 
certain limited areas or sectors only for 
very limited periods of time, and then 
they were driven back north. The peo- 
ple of southeast Asia have over thou- 
sands of years—over the ages—shown an 
obstinate insistence on shaping their own 
destiny. 

They have proven themselves in the 
past to be great warriers. The Chinese 
never, never overcame this and they 
would fail now. The French alone— 
with rifles and artillery against bows and 
arrows and knives—subjugated Viet- 
nam; and then the Japanese took over 
for a short time only in World War II. 
The Vietnamese are fierce, obstinate, 
determined fighters who have been strug- 
gling for liberty for 21 years. They will 
never give up. 

We lose face by messing into this mis- 
erable civil war in the steaming jungles 
and rice paddies of southeast Asia. We 
would save face by withdrawing to bases 
on the Vietnam coast for some short pe- 
riod of time, under the guns of our 7th 
Fleet and cover of our airpower— 
which is magnificent, as are our ground 
forces and our Navy. Our airpower, of 
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course, is more powerful than the air 
and naval forces of all other nations in 
the world combined. 

We would do well to withdraw to those 
bases on the seacoast for the time being, 
while the matter is before the Security 
Council of the United Nations. If that 
effort proves fruitless, then every effort 
should be made to secure a renewal of 
the Geneva Conference of 1954 with 
armistice terms that might be agreed on 
carried out either by some international 
commission or under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

Finally, I emphasize that if the Presi- 
dent would follow his own judgment and 
not listen to the generals who are seek- 
ing to advise on the foreign policy of our 
country, we would save the lives of thou- 
sands, and possibly millions of American 
boys. 


6 


EFFORTS TOWARD PEACEFUL SET - 
TLEMENT OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
United Press wire carried a story a few 
minutes ago that informed sources have 
advised that President Ho Chi Minh of 
North Vietnam has requested the Indian 
Government, as the neutral member of 
the International Control Commission, 
to institute discussions and efforts lead- 
ing to a peaceful settlement of the war 
in Vietnam. 

This report, which comes out of New 
Delhi, further advises that Mrs. Gandhi, 
of India, and the Foreign Minister of 
that country have the matter under con- 
sideration at the present time. 

Of course, I have no knowledge—none 
of us has—as to the reliability of this 
report, other than that a respected wire 
service states it is from an informed 
source. 

We can only hope and pray that this 
report has some substance to it and that 
it may be the beginning of what will lead 
to an end of the tragic war in southeast 
Asia. 

Another report advises that Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY will be on his way this 
evening, with a group of other adminis- 
tration officials, to visit Vietnam and 
other countries in Asia. I can think of 
no member of our Government better 
capable of undertaking such a mission 
at this very difficult time. 

Mr. President, for many weeks I have 
been convinced that there is far more 
apprehension and opposition centering 
on our growing involvement in Vietnam 
than has been publicly apparent. I 
think sometimes public opinion polls do 
not really get at the heart of peoples’ 
thinking on issues as complex as this one. 

Most people, for example, responded in 
the affirmative when they were asked if 
they support the war in Vietnam and our 
part in it, but the polls are misleading, in 
that they do not reflect the deep anxiety 
and mounting apprehension which peo- 
ple across this country feel about our 
growing involvement in an Asiatic war. 

In my own State of South Dakota and 
in other parts of the country where I 
have traveled in recent days and months, 
large numbers of people, representing 
what I regard to be a fair cross section 
of the country, have told me of their 
concern over what they believe to be a 
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mistaken U.S. course in southeast Asia. 
I know that other Members of the Senate 
have detected similar apprehension. 

I am convinced that many of the same 
people who tell a pollster that they are 
behind the administration in its foreign 
policy do so with serious reservations. 
Perhaps they do it because most of us 
understandably hesitate to take issue 
with our country’s foreign policy in time 
of war. No one does that lightly. It is 
not comfortable to be in the role of critic 
at a time when the Nation is committed 
to battle. 

But for whatever cause, I am sure that 
administration policy planners will 
gravely misinterpret public opinion if 
they assume that they have an over- 
whelming mandate for a growing war in 
Asia or even for an indefinite continu- 
ance of our present commitment. 

I am further convinced that while the 
administration cites the Bay of Tonkin 
resolution of August 1964 as evidence of 
overwhelming Senate support for the war 
buildup, that in fact there is no such 
support in the Senate for the course we 
are now on. It is my studied judgment 
after private conversations with most of 
the Members of the Senate that at least 
75 percent of them feel we never should 
have become involved militarily in Viet- 
nam in the first place. 

I do not know of half a dozen Senators 
who believe that the original involve- 
ment there was wise. To be sure, some 
of those Senators feel that because we 
did become involved, however mis- 
takenly, we have no recourse now except 
to stay and fight it out. 

I can understand that there may be 
certain logic in that position. But I be- 
lieve that fully two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate would be more enthu- 
siastic about a course of action that 
would take us out of Vietnam than one 
that would take us in any more deeply. 
I do not find any widespread backing on 
the part of U.S. Senators for escalating 
this war. What I do find is great doubt, 
if not outright opposition, to the size of 
the commitment we have already made. 

For my own part, I am more sure each 
day that we must find some way to end 
our involvement in this war. 

We have already committed forces far 
beyond any reasonable American inter- 
est in that part of the world. We are 
making what should be a Vietnamese 
struggle an American war. This is the 
very danger which the late President 
Kennedy, many of our greatest generals, 
and other leading Americans have 
warned against for years. 

Resuming the bombing of North Viet- 
nam was a grave error. The case has 
never been made satisfactorily for bomb- 
ing in the first place or resuming the 
bombing. We have been told the bomb- 
ing was necessary to cut off the flow of 
North Vietnamese forces to the south. 
The facts are that nine North Vietnam- 
ese regiments—some estimates say seven 
regiments, but somewhere between seven 
and nine regiments—moved into the 
south while the bombing was in prog- 
ress. This was probably North Viet- 
nam’s method of responding to the 
bombing. 

As former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs Roger Hilsman 
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said in testimony before a House Foreign 
Affairs subcommittee: 

Bombing the north probably makes it more 
difficult for our troops rather than helping 
them. 


Hilsman says that the North Viet- 
namese regulars came south in force 
“after the bombing, and there is evidence 
they pulled back at least into the moun- 


- tains during the bombing pause, which 


may be a signal.” 

It is probable that the North Viet- 
namese stepped up their efforts to send 
more men into the fighting in the south 
as their way of retaliating to the bomb- 
ing attacks on the north. 

Madam President, I have felt for 
months that the bombing of North Viet- 
nam is escalating the war, expanding its 
periphery, increasing the military pres- 
sures on our forces on the ground in the 
south, and increasing the risk of a major 
war with the limitless forces of China. 
Furthermore, it has hardened the dip- 
lomatic position of North Vietnam, 
greatly disappointed our friends, and 
alarmed many other countries that have 
been hoping for a more restrained policy 
on our part leading toward a negotiated 
settlement. 

Shortly before the decision to resume 
the bombing was announced, the press 
was filled with what appeared to be 
planted stories charging that the North 
Vietnamese had increased their anti- 
aircraft defenses during the pause. 
What these stories did not say but which 
we now learn is that the buildup of anti- 
aircraft defenses proceeded at no faster 
pace than during the bombing exercises 
all last year. 

A column in the New York Times of 
February 4, 1966, has this interesting 
comment: 

Official sources here said today that al- 
though the North Vietnamese had taken 
advantage of the bombing pause to repair 
bridges and roads and other lines of com- 
munication, the work they did on antiair- 
craft defenses was no more intensive than 
before the pause and these defenses had 
not been improved substantially. 


I saw one report that the SAM missile 
sites around the cities of North Vietnam 
have been increased by 10 during the 37- 
day bombing pause, but it is equally true 
that 50 such missile sites were installed 
while the bombing was in progress. It 
is true, too, that certain bridges and 
roads were repaired during the bombing 
pause, but it is equally true that those 
repairs were going on during the bomb- 
ing period last year. 

In the kind of guerrilla war which faces 
us in South Vietnam, it is a delusion to 
believe that aerial bombardment can 
turn the tide. I think it has done far 
more harm to our cause than any posi- 
tive results it has achieved. I think the 
advocates of bombing North Vietnam 
have perpetrated a delusion in giving the 
impression that such tactics would save 
American lives in the south and bring 
the war to an earlier conclusion. 

Before the administration goes further 
with involvement in this war, I think 
that our policy planners should ask 
themselves the following questions. I 
have pulled together a dozen brief ques- 
tions that I would like to submit for 
consideration. 
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SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT VIETNAM 


First. Why have a considerable num- 
ber of the Senate’s most internationally 
minded Members including the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the majority leader 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], and the senior Repub- 
lican of the Senate [Mr. Arken]—men 
who have strongly backed a dynamic 
U.S. foreign policy over the years—why 
have they questioned our deepening in- 
tervention in Vietnam? 

Second. Why has a large portion of 
the university community—both stu- 
dents and faculty—a community tradi- 
tionally in support of US. efforts 
abroad—including former Ambassador 
George Kennan, the author of the U.S. 
containment policy; Profs. Quincy 
Wright and Hans Morgenthau, noted ex- 
perts on international law and politics; 
Prof. George Kahin, director of Cornell 
University’s Southeast Asia Studies pro- 
gram and Prof. Bernard Fall, whose 
knowledge of Vietnam is perhaps second 
to none—why do these and dozens of 
other top authorities on southeast Asia 
all oppose our policy in Vietnam? 

Third. Why has the strongest and 
most vocal support for the administra- 
tion’s bombing and escalation efforts in 
Vietnam come from those who advo- 
cated Senator Goldwater’s election in 
1964? Did not a majority of the Ameri- 
can electorate reject the Senator’s cam- 
paign prescription for bombing North 
Vietnam and defoliating the jungle and 
destroying the rice crops of South Viet- 
nam? 

Fourth. Much has been made of the 
so-called beatnik element joining in the 
Vietnam protest demonstrations. But 
what can be said about the demonstra- 
tive backing of the Vietnam war by the 
Hells Angels, the Ku Klux Klan and 
American Nazi Party? 

Fifth. Why have most of our longtime 
allies, most of the countries of Asia and 
Africa, the countries of Eastern Europe 
and, indeed, the overwhelming majority 
of the countries of the world been op- 
posed or indifferent toward our Vietnam 
policy? 

Sixth. Why have hundreds of the Na- 
tion’s leading clergymen and religious 
leaders spoken out against our policy in 
southeast Asia? 

Seventh. Has our Government forgot- 
ten the strong warnings of Generals 
Ridgway, MacArthur, Bradley, and 
Gavin—who is now testifying before the 
Foreign Relations Committee—have we 
forgotten the warnings of those generals 
against U.S. involvement in Asiatic wars? 

Eighth. Have we rejected the late 
President Kennedy’s warning of Septem- 
ber 2, 1963: 

I don't think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the (South Vietnam) Govern- 
ment to win popular support that the war 
can be won out there. In the final analysis, 
it is thelr war. They are the ones who have 
to win or lose it. We can help them, we can 
give them equipment, we can send our men 
out there as advisers, but they have to win 
it—the people of Vietnam—against the Com- 
munists. We are prepared to continue to 
assist them, but I don’t think that the war 
can be won unless the people support the 
effort. 
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Ninth. Has Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara abandoned the statement he 
made in congressional testimony in 
February 1964, when he said: 

I think we must recognize that success in 
the counterinsurgency campaign in South 
Vietnam depends primarily upon the South 
Vietnamese themselves. It depends upon 
their ability to construct a stable govern- 
ment. It depends upon their willingness to 
fight. It depends upon the competency with 
which they are led. It depends upon the 
extent to which their government deserves 
and receives the loyalty of the people, and 
the support of the people. All of these con- 
ditions are conditions that additional men 
and equipment from the United States are 
not likely to advance. 


Tenth. Why is the mainland Chinese 
Government apparently doing all in its 
power to keep us deeply involved in the 
war in southeast Asia? 

Eleventh. At the end of World War II 
the United States generally supported 
nationalistic independence movements 
against the imperial nations of Western 
Europe. For example, we supported the 
effort of India to achieve independence 
from Britain; we pressured the Dutch to 
give up Indonesia and the British to 
grant independence to Malaya; we 
granted independence to the Philip- 
pines. Only in Vietnam did we throw 
our weight against the revolutionary 
forces and instead commit our support 
to the French imperial system. Why in 
this one instance did we back a contin- 
uance of colonial control against a pop- 
ular move for independence? Why did 
we then encourage our protege in Saigon, 
Diem, to repudiate the Geneva agree- 
ment which called for elections in 1956 
to decide the future course of Vietnam? 

Finally, why do such distinguished 
columnists as Walter Lippmann, Mar- 
quis Childs, James Reston, Joseph Kraft, 
Emmett John Hughes, Richard Starnes, 
and Drew Pearson, and such respected 
editors as those of the Knight newspa- 
pers, the New York Times, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and many other prominent news- 
papers so consistently question our 
deepening course in Vietnam? 

Mr. President, in line with my earlier 
statements about the contrast between 
the public opinion polls and the actual 
feelings of Americans about the war in 
Vietnam, I cite the extremely revealing 
article entitled “Aversion to Viet War 
Heard,” written by Mr. Harold James, 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of Monday, February 7, 1966. 
Mr. James found in talking with a cross 
section of Americans that most of them 
are opposed to the war and our present 
policy. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. James’ article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS QUERIED: AVERSION TO VIET Wan 
HEARD 
(By Howard James, staff correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor) 

Cricaco—Are Americans in general sud- 
denly concerned about where they are going 
in Vietnam? 

To find out, I stationed myself in the 
Illinois Central Railroad terminal, where 
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commuters pour in from Chicago's South 
Side and suburbs and from northwestern 
Indiana. 

By national standards the sampling was 
small. Most of those selected were blue- 
collar workers—men and women representing 
the bulk of the American people. Here is 
what I learned: 

Most are opposed to the war. 

Like the Nation's politicians, most are split 
over what to do about it. Some want to 


fight harder and win. Others say pull out 


at any cost. 

With few exceptions, they wonder why 
Americans are fighting in Vietnam. They 
have heard explanations, but often do not 
find them satisfactory or logical. 

Almost all fear a nuclear war with Com- 
munist China as the outgrowth. A few feel 
the United States should get into that war 
now—before China has a greater nuclear 
capability. 

U.N. ROLE URGED 

One of the most interesting reactions cen- 
ters on President Johnson's role in the Viet- 
nam war. Many who bitterly condemned 
present U.S. policy in Vietnam, at the same 
time approved the President’s approach. Yet 
not one specifically mentioned his peace 
efforts as the reason. 

Sample comments: 

A photostat operator: “Vietnam is one of 
the main topics everyone talks about today. 
I know I fee] we should pull out. We should 
never been in there in the first place. 

“It is absolutely not worth people getting 
killed. At one time the country belonged 
to China, and I think eventually they will get 
it back. At least 90 percent of the people 
are opposed to this war. I'm sure of it. 

“Johnson got ensnared. It’s not his fault. 
If Kennedy was still alive I don’t think we 
would be in this mess. I’m afraid of China. 
We should get to a conference table. And 
the U.N. ought to do more.” 

Mailman: “The President is doing the 
right thing. * * * I don’t think Vietnam is 
worth dying over. Look at history. The 
Communists took over a lot of countries in 
Europe and we didn't do anything. 

“We should have started with Poland. 
Now I’m afraid we're going to be in a war 
with Red China. I don't think it's neces- 
sary. 

CONCERN FOR SONS 

“What about our allies? Like Canada and 
the others? They keep selling to Red China. 
Why do we let our allies trade with the Com- 
munists? All it does is prolong this war 
and keep the other side from coming to the 
peace table.” 

Woman selling candy: I've got two sons 
that are going to have to go in. I think 
we should keep our noses out of it. We've 
got no business over there. Most of my 
friends feel that way. We feel we've had 
enough wars and it’s about time we stopped 
all this business. 

“We pour our money here and pour our 
money there and these people all over the 
world don't even have respect for us, and 
why? That's how I feel. I have two sons. 
My friends have boys. My friends don’t say 
too much * * * we just kinda look at our 
boys.” 

Male office clerk: “As long as we're there 
we should make the most of it. The ques- 
tion is, why did we go there in the first place. 
One life is too many to lose. By the same 
token, maybe we will save lives later on. 
Only history will tell. Look at Truman and 
the atomic bomb. 

PURPOSE PONDERED 

“Maybe if I had a brother or somebody 
over there, or if I was a woman—a gal with 
a husband over there—maybe I would feel 
different. Too many of us are to concerned 
with our immediate personal problems. And 
to a lot of us Vietnam isn’t a personal 
problem.” 
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Wrestling-match promoter: Everybody's 
talking about Vietnam. That and inflation 
and foreign aid. What I don’t understand is 
if communism is so bad, why is it spreading 
and spreading all over the world. This coun- 
try is spending millions to keep others from 
going Communist. But what difference has 
it made. One told us to ‘go jump in the lake’ 
orsomething. But we keep givin’ out money. 

“I don’t know why we're in there * * *. 
Now it looks like we might be heading for 
another world war.” 

A hospital janitor: “Quite a few people are 
talking about vietnam . It should be 
an all-out effort. I think we should use more 
air power. It shouldn't lead to a war with 
Red China.” 

Young housewife: “Some of my girl 
friends have brothers in Vietnam. They 
think it’s terrible, too—so many people 
getting killed. It’s all the fault of Commu- 
nists. I guess all we can do is fight harder 
and arrive at some kind of decision.” 

Retired scrap-metal worker: “Nobody wins 
in any war. Both sides lose. The best thing 
to do is negotiate. Let em have whatever 
they want. We got no business there. We 
2 stay out. Asia isn’t worth anything 

o us.“ 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Surprising Challenge to Johnson’s 
Viet Policy,” written by the distinguished 
journalist, Richard Wilson, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star of 
February 6, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


SURPRISING CHALLENGE TO JOHNSON’S VIET 
Poller 


(By Richard Wilson) 


A future historian may blink with in- 
credulity when he studies how in 1966 a 
determined group in the Senate of the Presi- 
dent's own political party challenged him in 
the conduct of a war. 

It would not be so surprising if the duly 
constituted political opposition were mur- 
muring and rumbling. This was not unusual 
in other wars. 

But when the elected leader of the Presi- 
dent's party in the Senate and the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee cut at 
the ground under the President’s position 
and doggedly continue to get him to change 
his policy it is highly unusual. 

When upward of 20 Senators of the Presi- 
dent's party covertly or openly oppose and 
undermine the Commander in Chief’s mili- 
tary strategy and broad purposes, the duly 
constituted opposition is constrained to keep 
quiet. 

That is what the Republicans in Congress, 
generally speaking, are now doing. They 
are letting the Democrats continue to shake 
public confidence, which is shaky enough 
anyway, in the justifiability of the war in 
Vietnam. 

The President's leader in Congress, Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, has been 
opposed to this involvement from the be- 
ginning. So in effect has Senator WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas. The op- 
position of the President is formidable. 

These Senators are trying to force the 
President of the United States to accept 
what amounts to defeat in Vietnam. They 
are supported by powerful voices in the press. 
This effort is no longer an expression of in- 
tellectual or beatnik opinion, but a political 
revolt of considerable proportion. 

The present situation of President John- 
son has no comparability to Lincoln's quar- 
rels with Congress and his generals; it has no 
relation to Truman's discharge of MacArthur, 
This is primarily a challenge to Johnson’s 
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right to conduct the Vietnam war at all; 
and secondarily, a challenge to the way he 
is conducting it, and to his general aims 
and purposes. 

The Fulbright group in confrontations 
with Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and 
others, says in effect that the President has 
far exceeded the limited approval given by 
Congress to the Vietnam intervention. It 
is saying to him that he had better stop 
the fighting now before he gets into a 
large-scale war with Communist China that 
may lead to a third world war. 

Concessions or humiliation are not im- 
portant to the Fulbright group; they contend 
that our vital interests are not involved and 
that this war is not worth the cost and the 


Any attack on the motives of these men or 
conclusions that they are aiding the enemy 
is clearly unjustifiable. They have every 
right to oppose this involvement if only be- 
cause a full-scale national decision never has 
been made, 

Only the legalists would contend that a 
congressional resolution adopted following 
pin-prick torpedo boat attacks on our war- 
ships authorized a military expedition that 
is apparently scheduled to mount to 600,000 
men and may force a reserve callup and 
increased taxes. 

What is lacking is a clear, unambiguous 
declaration by Congress supporting the war 
in Vietnam as it exists today and may exist 
tomorrow. One objection to a declaration 
of war is that it may force similar declara- 
tions on the other side that would prove 
irreversible. Another objection is that a de- 
bate of a new resolution would feed the false 
assumption of the Asian Communists that 
American opposition to the war is so great 
that we will finally give up. 

Neither of these objections has much ap- 
plication to the President’s problem right 
now. His problem is that he has escalated 
the war so much, and may have to do it so 
much more, that neither Congress nor the 
general public has the sense that this is 
their own commitment. 

They think of it more as a commitment 
arrived at without full endorsement by 
Johnson, Rusk and Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara—which, in fact, is the case. 

This is not to say that the President has 
not consulted with Congress nor measured 
public opinion. It is to say that he has 
arrived at judgments on how he analyzes 
these factors; another President might 
analyze them another way. 

Consequently the President needs a formal 
affirmation of his policy if he is to go for- 
ward with the confidence that this critical 
situation demands. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the best informed men writing on 
American foreign policy today is the 
brilliant columnist, Joseph Kraft. He 
has written a number of highly important 
articles on the Vietnam war, not the least 
of which is his Washington Post column 
of January 29, 1966, entitled The Ag- 
nostic Voice.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AGNOSTIC VOICE 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

One voice, it seems to me, has been missing 
from the clamor over whether or not to re- 
sume bombing North Vietnam. It is the 
voice of those who don't know, and know 
they don’t know—the voice of the agnostics. 

Perhaps above all others, however, the 
agnostic voice deserves to be heard. For 
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while dogmatic assertions are expressed in all 
quarters at all times, the fact is that Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam is largely grounded 
on hunches, guesses, prejudices, and assump- 
tions—on propositions that are unknown 
and unknowable, untested and untestable. 

For example, there is the assumption that 
the National Liberation Front, or Vietcong 
insurgent movement, is the pure puppet 
of the Hanoi government in North Vietnam, 
To hear the Secretary of State tell it, no 
doubt on that score can even be admitted. 

But the U.S. Government knows next to 
nothing about the politics of the Vietcong. 
Systematic investigation was not even begun 
until late last summer. The study that re- 
sulted offers no explanation of why the Viet- 
cong changed its Secretary General three 
times in less than a year—a critical develop- 
ment. It does not indicate why the admit- 
tedly Communist element of the front, the 
Peoples Revolutionary Party, was not set up 
until 1962, or why it was set up then—an- 
other critical development. It asserts that 
the Secretary General of the Communist wing 
of the front is a man who has been for the 
last 3 years in Algiers—a manifest absurdity. 

A second assumption in Washington is that 
there is no interest in negotiating on the part 
of the Hanol government, That view is now 
supplemented by confident assertions that 
such experienced and Western-oriented lead- 
ers as President Ho Chi Minh and Premier 
Pham Van Dong have lost power to a Chi- 
nese-oriented hard liner—Le Duan, the Sec- 
retary General of the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party. 

But that whole story finds its source in an 
English scholar, P. J. Honey. Mr. Honey has 
been out of North Vietnam for years. He has 
argued that since Ho Chi Minh is a clever 
fellow who would not work his country into a 
box, and tbat since North Vietnam is now 
plainly in a bad box, Ho Chi Minh cannot 
possibly be running the country. That the- 
ory, even if it had a respectable base in logic, 
is at least put into question by several visi- 
tors who have seen Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi 
during the last 2 months. 

As to the notion that Le Duan is a Chinese- 
oriented hard liner, it is pure speculation, 
It is matched by an equally justified specu- 
lation that Le Duan takes a middle position 
between those in Hanoi who look toward 
Moscow and those who look toward Peiping. 

Still a third Washington assumption is 
that the Vietnamese struggle is a first step in 
a long-range Communist Chinese program 
for world domination. In support of that 
view Secretary of State Rusk and, following 
his lead, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
have cited as the “Chinese Mein Kampf” a 
long article on strategic doctrine written by 
the Chinese Defense Minister, Lin Piao, last 
fall, 

But as a recent study of the article by the 
Rand Corp. indicates, the Lin Piao statement 
can be read as a move by Peiping to wash its 
hands of the Vietnamese war. And to me, at 
least, there are indications both in the Lin 
Piao statement and in the important speech 
made recently by the political director of the 
Chinese Army, Hsiao Hua, that the true point 
at issue is a struggle between Hanol and 
Peiping for control over the Vietcong. 

It may be, of course, that all the ruling 
official assumptions in Washington are right. 
But that is not the point. The point is that 
they rest on a foundation of guesswork. This 
country cannot be certain, or even close to 
certain, about any of the central political re- 
lations on the other side. 

In this circumstance, agnosticism seems 
to me a healthy state of mind. And if it does 
not solve the question whether or not to 
bomb, it suggests the wisdom of caution; of 
not moving except when absolutely neces- 
sary; of a modest no lose, as against an ambi- 
tious win, strategy; of small steps by small 
things. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, also has written a number of 
thoughtful pieces on the crisis in Viet- 
nam. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record his 
editorial entitled “Dilemmas and Agonies 
for All,” published in the Saturday Re- 
view of February 5, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DILEMMAS AND AGONIES FoR ALL 

In one respect, at least, the participants 
and many of the nonparticipants involved 
in Vietnam stand on the same ground. All 
of them are bedeviled by dilemmas and 
agonies; none of them has an unmuddied 
choice or prospect. This may make life 
hard for all concerned but it may also repre- 
sent a hope for peace in Vietnam. 

Begin with the United States. The United 
States has been getting deeper into Vietnam 
because it wants to get out. That is, the 
United States feels its only chance of ending 
the war in Vietnam is by convincing the 
enemy it is prepared to fight the war on ever 
higher levels—levels too costly for the enemy 
to sustain. But these same levels may be 
even more costly for the United States than 
for the enemy. For the last thing in this 
world the United States wants is a toe-to-toe 
encounter with Communist China and its 
limitless reserves of manpower. And the 
United States knows that if it should at- 
tempt to bypass a land war by reaching for 
nuclear firepower, the result could be a 
larger fire than we or anyone else might be 
able to put out. 

Just as the United States is trapped be- 
tween the impossible and the intolerable, the 
Government of South Vietnam has its own 
agonies and dilemmas. It is irrevocably and 
totally dependent on the United States. If 
the United States withdraws, the wall 
against the north, already permeable, would 
evaporate. But if the United States stays in 
Vietnam and succeeds in bringing about 
negotiations, the specific result is likely to 
be a test of self-determination, since the 
United States has proclaimed from the start 
that its main objective in Vietnam is to give 
the people a chance to choose their own gov- 
ernment and way of life, free of coercion or 
subversion. Self-determination, however, is 
a test which South Vietnam officials have 
sought to discourage on the grounds it may 
be premature. So South Vietnam would like 
the Americans to press for victory in a situ- 
ation which the Americans have already de- 
clared permits no victory. 

North Vietnam's cup of dilemmas is no less 
full. It cannot fight the war without out- 
side aid. If it takes as much aid as it needs 
from the Russians, who live far away, the 
Chinese, who live next door, may decide to 
occupy the entire premises. And if the 
North Vietnamese get as much aid as they 
need from the Chinese, the Chinese will in- 
sist on controlling its use. If North Viet- 
nam refuses to negotiate with the Ameri- 
cans, the result is likely to be a sharp step- 
up in the American military effort. But the 
alternative—negotiations—calls for a meas- 
ure of independence and detachment from 
the Chinese that Hanoi may be reluctant to 
attempt, especially if no other big brothers 
are nearby. 

And the Russians, too, are literally satu- 
rated with dilemmas. Their basic interests 
in Vietnam are not too dissimilar from those 
of the United States. The one thing the 
Soviet Union would not like to see happen 
is the extension of Chinese influence or 
power anywhere in the world, especially in 
Asia. And the total or precipitate with- 
drawal of the United States from Indochina 
would produce a significant increase in that 
probability. But the Soviet Union feels 
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compelled to send military aid to North Viet- 
nam because of the requirements of soli- 
darity inside the Communist world. 

Communist China is in a position to ex- 
ploit the agonies and dilemmas of others in 
Vietnam, but it is far from enjoying a con- 
fident serenity itself. For despite every- 
thing they may say about their ability to 
survive an atomic war, the Chinese have had 
far more difficulty in raising the level of 
their industry and agriculture than they had 
anticipated. Even if China should survive a 
major war, it is highly doubtful that the 
present government or any government could 
survive post-atomic conditions, assuming 
the wreckage is not complete. And the more 
Peiping goads Hanoi to carry on or step up 
the fight, the closer Peiping itself gets to a 
confrontation in which the prospects will be 
as bleak for her as they are for anyone else. 

The agonies and dilemmas spill over to 
the nations of central Europe. The longer 
the war continues, the greater the danger 
that the hardliners inside the Kremlin will 
return to power. If that should happen, 
there would be a tightening of controls over 
central Europe, especially in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Those 
governments have a direct stake in an early 
end to the Vietnam war but ideological 
unity calls for their support of North Viet- 
nam, which is not the surest way of ending 
the war. 

In a curious sense, there is hope in the 
very fact of agonies and dilemmas, for if 
there are enough of them and if they are 
severe enough, alternatives that were re- 
jected out of hand in the past may seem less 
unattractive now. Peace begins with the 
awareness by all parties concerned that there 
is very little personal gain in a continuation 
of the present struggle. The one agency 
which so far has not been able to play a 
vital role, for a wide variety of reasons, may 
be increasingly relevant and useful. That 
agency, of course, is the United Nations. 
True, the U.N. cannot enforce a settlement; 
it may not even be able to command one. 
But the U.N. can at least help to provide 
the auspices under which a settlement might 
take shape, and it could help monitor the 
terms—if enough of the principals have 
enough of a desire to find a way out. 

At the very least, the U.N. is now in a po- 
sition to define an alternative to the present 
deadend. It will take adroitness to weave 
the U.N. into Vietnam. But at least the 
U.N. is less vulnerable to the agonies and 
dilemmas of the national sovereignties. Such 
was the original intention and hope. 

N. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 9) to provide re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the in- 
duction. period, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 9883) to 
amend subchapter S of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 9883) to amend sub- 
chapter S of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
question, which is the consideration of 
the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MaAnsFIELD] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 77) to 
repeal section 14(b) of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 703(b) of the Labor-Management 
Reporting Act of 1959 and to amend the 
first proviso of section 8(a) (3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if the 
administration and the congressional ad- 
vocates of the right-to-work repealer are 
sincere in their alleged concern over la- 
bor strife in this country, and are really 
serious about doing something construc- 
tive in the area of labor relations, I 
would like to suggest that they start 
with a full-scale congressional review of 
the role presently played in this field by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

For this modern-day star chamber of 
the house of labor” has become so no- 
toriously and brazenly biased, so com- 
pletely devoid of any semblance of fair 
play or intellectual impartiality, it has 
created an atmosphere of uncertainty, 
frustration, and bitterness throughout 
the business world as well as with the 
rank and file of American workingmen. 
They have willfully twisted, distorted, 
and perverted the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law in such a manner as to 
clearly expose their contempt for the 
legislative intent of the Congress, and 
make sheer mockery of the statutory 
rights of businessmen and workingmen 
throughout our country. 

As a result of recent decisions of the 
Board in particular, any statement to 
the effect that union designations are 
reached by a majority of the employees 
in a “free election,” or that the statutory 
rights of the individual employee will 
be protected by the NLRB after he be- 
comes a union member, appear to be un- 
mitigated nonsense. 

The deep-rooted apprehension with 
which the business community views the 
mounting trend of open hostility by the 
present National Labor Board and the 
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growing influence exercised over its ac- 
tions by organized labor, is summed up 
in the September 1965 issue of Nation’s 
Business as follows: 


Businessmen are becoming convinced that 
the cards are stacked against them when 
they go before the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Federal agency charged with pro- 
tecting the rights of employers, of unions, 
and of individual workers. 

And with good reason. Growing union 
and other liberal influence on the agency and 
shifts in Board policies in favor of unions 
began in the Kennedy administration and 
continue at an alarming rate today. 

CLIMATE FAVORS UNIONS 

Many employers dealing with the NLRB 
feel that a prounion climate, reminiscent of 
the Wagner Act days when the Board was 
widely believed to be prejudiced against em- 
ployers, pervades the agency from the staff 
on up through the trial examiners, to the 
five-man Board and even beyond—to the 
White House. 

Although the Board has equal responsi- 
bility to labor, management, and individual 
workers, the White House feels that major 
appointments, surely those to the Board it- 
self, must have AFL-CIO approval. 

George Meany, president of the labor fed- 
eration, has been given a virtual veto power. 
His opposition blocked the reappointment 
to a third 5-year term last December of Boyd 
Leedom, former presiding Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of South Dakota, who had been 
chairman of the Board until deposed by the 
Kennedy administration in 1961. 


The nationally eminent Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
voiced similar alarm over the increas- 
ingly reckless and frequently arrogant 
assertions by members of the NLRB, 
both in their official decisions and in 
their public statements. Mr. Eugene 
Kenney, manager and labor counsel of 
the chamber’s labor relations depart- 
ment, testifying on September 17, 1965, 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, stated as follows: 


The chamber appreciates this opportunity 
to present its views to the committee con- 
cerning an investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board. We urge the com- 
mittee to conduct extensive hearings on all 
phases of NLRB activities. 

Decisions and practices by the NLRB in the 
past few years have been a matter of great 
concern to management. The NLRB in the 
past few years have not only exceeded its 
authority, but its decisions do not reflect the 
balanced viewpoint that Congress implicitly 
intended for this agency to maintain when 
Congress stated in section 1(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act that “It is the 
purpose and policy of this act, in order to 
promote the full flow of commerce, to pre- 
scribe the legitimate rights of both employees 
and employers in their relations affecting 
commerce.“ 

Recent NLRB decisions, however, have 
distorted this policy to mean that the pre- 
vailing consideration in virtually all so-called 
leading decisions in recent years is not 
whether it protects the legitimate rights of 
the parties concerned, but whether it will 
further union organizational efforts. 

It is our firm view that an administrative 
agency must defer to the expressed will of 
Congress. It is the function of Congress, 
ner the NLRB, to establish our national labor 
policy. 


Mr. Keeney appropriately pointed out 
to the House committee that the growing 
national concern over the arrogation of 
power by the present National Labor Re- 
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lations Board is by no means limited to 
business interests, noting that the Fed- 
eral courts in general and the Supreme 
Court of the United States in particular 
have been increasingly critical of the 
board. Mr. Keeney cited the following 
language of the Supreme Court handed 
down in a recent decision: 


Indeed, the role assumed by the Board in 
this area—attempting to outlaw employer 
lockouts during bargaining—is fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with the structure of the 
act and the function of the sections relied 
upon. The deference owed to an expert tri- 
bunal cannot be allowed to slip into inertia 
which results in the unauthorized assump- 
tion by an agency of major policy decisions 
properly made by Congress. 


Commenting on the Court’s candid 
reprimand of the Board, Mr. Keeney con- 
cluded as follows: 


This is in sharp contrast to the assertion 
of one member of the Board that it is nun- 
doubtedly a policymaking tribunal.” 

NLRB’s improper arrogation of power, as 
refiected in its procedures and decisions, has 
led the national chamber to conclude that 
the imbalance in NLRB decisions can be 
corrected only by transferring unfair labor 
practice jurisdiction to Federal district 
courts. 

This concern has also caused the national 
chamber to conduct a survey among leading 
labor attorneys representing management in 
this country to solicit their views on what 
changes they believe are needed in our labor 
laws. A copy of the results of this survey is 
attached. 

At the present time the national chamber, 
together with these attorneys, is exploring 
the areas of the law where changes are re- 
quired in order to bring it into line with 
realities of modern day industrial relations 
problems. 

Accordingly, when full-scale hearings are 
held, we expect to be in a position to propose 
comprehensive recommendations for labor 
law reform. 

The aggressive prounion and antiworker 
leanings of the Board are not confined to its 
far-reaching policy decisions. Equally as 
much damage is being done in the everyday 
handling of routine type cases in the regional 
offices and before such little known groups 
as the appeals section. The investigation of 
unfair labor practice charges, the decision to 
issue or not issue a complaint, the unilateral 
consideration of appeals from regional dis- 
missals all bring to bear upon the employer 
this overriding Board philosophy of promot- 
ing unionism. 

Manifestations of this favoritism are 
numerous. When this committee is author- 
ized to conduct a full-scale investigation of 
the NLRB, we will be prepared for an ex- 
tensive discussion of the NLRB procedures 
which provoke, and indeed invite, charges 
against employers resulting in an increased 
workload and case backlog. 

The NLRB has flagrantly shifted with the 
political winds, set itself up as the self- 
annointed maker of our national labor pol- 
icies and nullified the congressional intent 
through distortions of the law. It has be- 
come discredited in the public eye. There 
is no confidence or public trust in this 
agency. It no longer merits the responsi- 
bility of administering the Labor Act. A 
full and complete investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by this com- 
mittee is most desirable and we strongly 
urge that it be undertaken. 


It is interesting to note that in the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the NLRB has been as 
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openly contemptuous of the directives 
set forth in legal precedents as it has 
been of the clear, cogent, and unambig- 
uous language of the statute itself, and 
the plainly stated and patently obvious 
congressional intent as clearly mani- 
fested by its legislative history. 

For instance, in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance case, the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to warn the NLRB that the law 
expressly prohibits its common practice 
of giving controlling weight to the ex- 
tent that a union has organized an in- 
dustry or business. The NLRB, how- 
ever, ignored the opinion of the Court 
and in the recent Purity Food Stores 
ease, found that one store out of seven 
was an appropriate unit, that being the 
only store organized by the union. The 
First Circuit Court of Appeals ques- 
tioned the credibility of the Board’s find- 
ings, pointedly noting that— 

Some of the facts * * were sO ex- 
pressed, or limited, as to give the wrong im- 
pression, some of them were at least 
materially incomplete, and some seem al- 
most totally insignificant. Furthermore, to 
isolate some facts, and omit others, some of 
them at least comparable, and some of 
seemingly much greater importance than 
some mentioned, is per se, a failure to view 
even the recited facts in context. 

The NLRB should give some considera- 
tion 


The Court also noted that 

+ + + to the consequences of employees 
similarly situated who apparently do not 
wish to unionize, but who would inevitably 
be affected, basically, by the union’s activi- 
ties. We believe, also, that there should be 
some minimum consideration given to the 
employer’s side of the picture, the feasibility, 
and the disruptive effects of piecemeal union- 
ization. 


In other words, the first circuit not 
only held that the NLRB had failed to 
follow the directions of the courts in their 
application of the law, but had actually 
distorted the statement of the facts in 
an attempt to reach the desired result. 
Is it any wonder that businessmen, 
judges, lawyers, and the rank and file 
of our workingmen have come to regard 
the National Labor Relations Board with 
suspicion and distrust. 

As a result of action by Congress in 
1953, efforts to reorganize the National 
Labor Relations Board were included in 
the work of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, commonly referred to as the 
Hoover Commission. The Hoover Com- 
mission found that the NLRB was one of 
the administrative agencies that had 
grown at the expense of the separation 
of powers idea as envisioned in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Hoover Commission concluded 
that the substantial functions of the 
Board be transferred to a court of limited 
jurisdiction. The Commission recom- 
mended that investigations relating to 
unfair labor practices be conducted by 
informal conferences to make as many 
corrections as possible, without resorting 
to judicial action. Formal proceedings 
would be determined by a completely in- 
dependent judicial body. In accord with 
these findings the Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a labor 
section in its proposed administrative 
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court. The exact language used by the 
Hoover Commission reads as follows: 


A labor section should be established in the 
administrative court of the United States to 
have jurisdiction in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations over the adjudication of 
cases involving unfair labor practices pres- 
ently decided by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


The criticisms leveled at the operation 
and administration of the NLRB by the 
Hoover Commission have become more 
acute with every passing year and the 
need for sweeping reform within the 
present framework of the NLRB or the 
outright abolition of the Board is ob- 
viously long overdue. 

The basic recommendations of the 
Hoover report were endorsed by the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1956. The special committee 
on legal services and procedure stated: 


We concur in the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and of the Task Force 
that adjudication of labor relations matters, 
being also within the criteria stated above, 
should be transferred to a specialized court. 


Resolution No. 4 adopted by the house 
of delegates states as follows: 


4. SPECIALIZED Courts.—Resolved, That the 
American Bar Association recommends to the 
Congress the establishment, by amendment 
of title 28 of the United States Code, of one 
or more courts of special jurisdiction within 
and as part of the judicial branch of the 
Government, such courts to have original 
jurisdiction in specified cases to insure the 
tradition of independence in areas presently 
subject to administrative action equivalent 
to judicial action in courts of general 
jurisdiction, and their final orders and judg- 
ments to be subject to review by the courts 
of appeals; and that there be transferred to 
divisions of a single such court or to several 
such courts: 

(a) Limited jurisdiction in the trade prac- 
tice field with respect to certain powers now 
vested in the Federal Trade Commission and 
in certain other agencies. 

(b) The jurisdiction now vested in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board over the ad- 
judication of representation and unfair 
labor practice cases. 

(c) Such other adjudicatory functions as 
the Congress may from time to time deter- 
mine. 


The rationale for this recommendation 
is stated in the comment on resolution 
No. 4 in the report dated January 31, 
1956, of the special committee on legal 
services and procedure, wherein it states: 


The primary argument for transfer of such 
adjudicatory functions from agencies to 
courts is that litigation and adjudication, 
as such, can be done better by judicial then 
by administrative bodies, with better as- 
surance of considered action and a greater 
confidence on the part of the litigants that 
they are being impartially dealt with. 

The primary argument against such a sep- 
aration of functions is that it would unduly 
impede administrative responsibility and ef- 
fectiveness. That argument is entitled to 
prevail where administrative action is es- 
sentially regulatory. The argument is, how- 
ever, not properly applicable where the ad- 
ministrative action is in essence not regu- 
latory but adjudicatory in the judicial sense 
and where such adjudication is not an in- 
tegral part of a larger regulatory process. 

Where the machinery of administrative 
action is essentially the machinery of litiga- 
tion and adjudication, in substance equiv- 
alent to judicial adjudication, the argu- 
ments for a full separation of functions are 
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strongest and those against the course weak- 
est. 


The argument is made, also, that transfer 
of adj udicatory functions to the courts would 
be at the expense of an expertness in adjudi- 
cation in specialized fields. That argument 
is met by vesting adjudication in such spe- 
cialized fields in specialized courts. Spe- 
clalized expertness can, moreover, be fur- 
thered in appropriate instances through the 
process of specialized litigation in which the 
administrative agency, familiar with the 
field and with adequate powers of investi- 
gation, can present all relevant factors for 
consideration by the specialized court. 

The dividing line suggested by the recom- 
mended resolution is between functions es- 
sentially adjudicatory in the usual sense and 
those essentially regulatory. The two areas 
of adjudication presently recommended for 
transfer to a specialized court or courts fall 
within the first category. Other transfers 
should be effected as the Congress explores 
the field and finds other adjudicatory func- 
tions to be within that category. 

In one form or another, and beginning 
as far back as 1936, the matter of establish- 
ing Federal administrative courts has been 
a subject of recurring consideration by this 
association (see, for example, vol. 61, ABA 
reports, at pp. 217-221, 231-234, and 720). 


Thus, the prestige of the American Bar 
Association has been added to the grow- 
ing demand throughout the country for 
a full scale congressional review of the 
NLRB and the serious question as to its 
continued usefulness as an arbiter of our 
national labor laws. 

Although the rulings of the NLRB 
often border on the ridiculous, there is 
mounting evidence that even the general 
public is not amused. For instance, the 
“Huntley-Brinkley Report“ of January 
24, 1966, noted the recent Westinghouse 
case in which the union demanded that 
the company bargain about a penny-a- 
cup increase in the cost of coffee sold in 
the company cafeteria. Commenting on 
this situation, David Brinkley remarked: 

The company said that was nothing to 
bargain about and refused. Well, the dis- 
pute finally reached the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. It is supposed to be an un- 
biased, adjudicating body somewhat like a 
court. It usually behaves like a department 
of the AFL-CIO, and is about as neutral as 
George Meany. So, today it ruled Westing- 
house must bargain with the union about a 
1-cent increase for coffee carried out in paper 
cups. Two board members dissented, and 
they said the next thing might be bargaining 
with the union about the color of the paint 
on the rest room walls. 


If such decisions are irritating to the 
American people, they will surely be out- 
raged by the revelations that will accom- 
pany a national debate on the role of the 
National Labor Relations Board as pres- 
ently constituted and the time for such a 
public review of its policies is long over- 
due. If the National Labor Relations 
Board cannot be reformed within the 
framework of its present organizational 
structure, then serious thought should be 
given to the proposals abolishing the 
board in its entirety and transferring its 
functions to the courts. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has also joined in the criticism of 
the present trend of the Board’s deci- 
sions, as reported by Morris Cunning- 
ham, noted Washington correspondent, 
in the first of a series of articles appear- 
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ing in Scripps-Howard papers in April 
of 1965: 

Lambert Miller, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, accuses 
the NLRB as presently constituted of going 
back to the old Wagner Act pitch on free 
5 è 
“How can an employer build up morale 
and a community of interests among his peo- 
ple if he has to have a lawyer standing be- 
side him advising him on what he can and 
cannot say?” Miller demanded. 

He said it is bad enough for big companies 
with staffs of lawyers and labor relations ex- 
perts to oversee company communications. 

“What about the little fellow who has no 
experts to advise him?” 

Miller said a particularly vexing matter to 
small employers is the question of backpay 
which often develops in labor disputes and 
sometimes is in litigation in the courts for 
years. 

“An adverse decision can wipe out a little 
fellow,” Miller observed. 

On the question of backpay, Miller cited 
the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
Darlington Manufacturing Co. case. In this 
decision the Court refused to enforce an 
NLRB order against the company because it 
closed its South Carolina textile mill to 
avoid dealing with a union which had won a 
representation election. 

The decision generally was hailed by crit- 
ics of the NLRB. But the Supreme Court 
said only that a company can close its entire 
plant to avoid bargaining with a union but 
may not liquidate only a part of its business. 
It sent the case back to lower court and the 
NLRB to determine the fact of all or part in 
the Darlington case. 

“This case has been in litigation 8 years, 
and now it could be tied up another 8 years,” 
said Miller. “Meanwhile, there is the ques- 
tion of backpay for Darlington’s employees.” 


Mr. President, one of the arguments 
advanced by the advocates of the 14(b) 
repealer is to the effect that all employees 
should be bound to abide by the decision 
of the majority reached in a free elec- 
tion. In the first place, I do not agree 
with the argument of principle set forth 
by the proponents of this legislation. 
Secondly, the majority rule argument 
seems to be a moot question if based 
upon the idea that such decisions are to 
be reached in a full, free, and fair elec- 
tion, or even by the free choice of a 
majority. When viewed in the light of 
present NLRB practices and procedures 
followed in controverted union designa- 
tion cases, any idea that the decision 
to authorize a union as the bargaining 
agent, in any given case, is the result of 
either a free election, or by free choice 
in the accepted sense of these terms, or 
even by a majority of those affected, is, 
at best, sheer supposition. 

As we all well know, the NLRB was 
given responsibility under the original 
Wagner Act in 1935 to designate the 
appropriate unit and to determine 
whether a majority of employees in that 
unit desired to be represented by a labor 
union. The statute provided that the 
NLRB could take a secret ballot of em- 
ployees, or utilize any other suitable 
method to ascertain such representa- 
tives. The alternative to secret ballots 
was found to be unreliable and unsatis- 
factory. Thus, the Congress sought to 
assure the use of secret ballots as the 
sole means of determining union au- 
thorization in the Taft-Hartley Act by 
striking the words providing for any 
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other suitable method to ascertain such 
representatives. 

Accordingly, the Board in its “Thir- 
teenth Annual Report,” 1948, at page 
32, stated: 

Section 9(c) of the act, as amended, pre- 
scribes the election by secret ballot as the 
sole method of resolving a question con- 
cerning representation, and leaves the Board 
without the discretion it formerly had in 
using other “suitable means” of ascertain- 
ing representatives. 


As a result, after Taft-Hartley, a law- 
abiding employer could legally insist 
upon an election by secret ballot, to de- 
termine the union’s majority status, or 
so it was assumed at the time. 

It was thought that the issue was 
closed, but the Congress underestimated 
the resourcefulness with which the NLRB 
would defy the clear intention of the 
Congress and ignore the clear mandate 
of this and other sections of Taft-Hart- 
ley, by continuing to certify unions on 
the basis of card checks. 

Time and time again, it has been shown 
that employees often sign these cards un- 
der pressure or under the impression that 
a secret ballot will be taken, although 
they do not personally desire to join a 
union. Yet the NLRB continues to use 
the card check as an alternative to se- 
cret elections. 

This past year, for instance, the NLRB 
ordered the Lenz Co., of Dayton, Ohio, in 
153 NLRB No. 120, to bargain with the 
Electrical Workers Union on the basis of 
deceptive cards. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the text of the cards. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the cards were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

PETITION AND AUTHORIZATION To SHOW THAT 
I Want an NLRB ELECTION Now 

I, the undersigned, an employe of Lenz Co. 
hereby authorize the International Union of 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, IUE- 
AFL-CIO, to petition the National Labor 
Relations Board for an election as soon as 
possible. 

I authorize the IUE-AFL-CIO to act as my 
bargaining agent with the company in re- 
a to wages, hours, and working condi- 

ons, 

Name: Douglas Wagner. Date May 6, 1964. 


Address: 921 Ferguson Avenue. Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Department: machine. 
Phone: 277-7915. 
DOUGLAS ALLEN WAGNER, 


Shift: 8 to 4:30. 


PETITION AND AUTHORIZATION FoR NLRB 
ELECTION 

I, the undersigned, a salaried employee of 
Lenz Co. authorize the IUE-AFL-CIO, to 
petition the U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board for an election as soon as possible, in 
order that I may become a part of the pro- 
fessional, technical, and salaried conference 
board. 

I authorize the IUE-AFL-CIO to act as my 
bargaining agent with the above named com- 
pany in regard to wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. 

Name: Ronald D. DeHart. Date: May 6, 
1964. 

Address: Rural Route No. 1, Box 70, 
Laura, Ohio. 

Classification: Assembly. 

Ronatp D. DEHART. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
union organizer obtained signatures on 
such cards by 14 of the 26 employees in a 
production unit. When the company 
refused to bargain with the union on the 
basis of such cards, the Electrical Work- 
ers filed charges of refusal to bargain and 
other unfair labor practices. The trial 
examiner found the cards used by the 
union to be so ambiguous and deceptive 
as to constitute “fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation,” and stated that the Board 
should not require bargaining on the 
basis of a majority obtained by “fraud 
or coercion” or other “chicanery.” The 
trial examiner further characterized the 
cards as containing “fine print“ designed 
to “dupe and deceive.” The National 
Labor Relations Board reversed the trial 
examiner and upheld the validity of the 
cards as representing a binding election 
by each signer to be represented by the 
listed union, although it is patently clear 
on the face of the cards that the signers 
thought they were only authorizing an 
election, and that the trial examiner was 
absolutely right in his findings. But, of 
course, the NLRB is not interested in 
what is right but only in what will ad- 
vance the movement of organized labor. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, it never 
ceases to amaze me that many of those 
who are strongest for the protection of 
civil liberties are against the civil lib- 
erties of the individual workingman. 
Indeed, although the National Labor 
Relations Act is designed for the protec- 
tion of the individual rights of working- 
men, the NLRB in recent years has been 
undermining those rights. 

For example, the Board has recently, 
in Bernel Foam and later cases, over- 
turned existing doctrine by imposing 
upon employers the duty to bargain with 
unions, despite the fact that the unions 
in question had won less than a majority 
of the ballots in a Board election. In 
each case, the rationale of the Board was 
that the union, prior to filing its repre- 
sentation position, had in its possession 
union membership application cards 
from a majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. More and more, the 
Board is disposed to accepting the “card 
check” as sufficient basis to impose a 
bargaining obligation, despite the com- 
mon knowledge on the part of persons 
familiar with the industrial relations 
scene that signatures on such cards fre- 
quently do not represent the true desires 
of the signer with respect to designation 
of a union. There is an ironic contrast 
here between the harsh and rigid rules 
of conduct imposed on employers during 
a preelection period in order to insure 
“laboratory conditions” for the election 
and, on the other hand, the Board’s naive 
and easy acceptance, in lieu of such care- 
fully screened election, of signatures 
scribbled on application cards under con- 
ditions and in places completely un- 
known to the Board. 

In view of the clear language of the 
statute and the long record of notorious 
abuses in the use of card checks, it seems 
inconceivable that the Board can con- 
tinue to recognize their validity. This 
question is particularly relevant in view 
of the Board’s own statement as con- 
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tained in its ninth annual report, 
wherein it stated: 

Although the act does not require the 
Board to conduct an election in each case to 
determine representatives, almost invariably 
the Board resorts to an election by secret 
ballot as the means of ascertaining which 
union, if any, the employees desire to desig- 
nate as their collective bargaining represent- 
ative. It is the Board's opinion that an elec- 
tion is the most satisfactory means of 
resolving representation questions. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
preceding the present one have likewise 
held that these so-called union authori- 
zation cards are “notoriously unreliable,” 
especially in rival union campaigns 
where a majority of employees often sign 
up with both unions. In the Sunbeam 
Corp. case, 99 NLRB 546, 1952, the Board 
stated: 

This Board has also long recognized that 
authorization cards are a notoriously un- 
reliable method of determining majority 
status of a union as a basis for making a 
contract where competing unions are so- 
liciting cards, because of the duplication 
which then occurs. Thus as the Board said 
in Midwest Piping and Supply Co.: 

“It is well known that membership cards 
obtained during the heat of rival organizing 
campaigns like those of the respondent’s 
plants do not necessarily reflect the ultimate 
choice of a bargaining representative; in- 
deed, the extent of dual membership among 
the employees during periods of intense or- 
ganizing activity is an important unknown 
factor affecting a determination of majority 
status, which can best be resolved by a se- 
cret ballot among the employees.” 


There is an endless line of cases which 
expose the absurdity of relying on these 
pledge cards as a sure indication of the 
employees’ choice in controverted union 
designation cases. In the case of Perma- 
cold Industries, Inc., 147 NLRB 131, two 
employees signed these pledge cards be- 
cause they thought they would be in- 
vited to a union party by so doing. 
There are countless cases where employ- 
ees have been induced into signing these 
cards thinking they were only authoriz- 
ing a free election, and many other cases 
in which misrepresentations, fraud, and 
even coercion have been employed for 
the same purpose. 

At least one member of the present 
Board believes that these cards should 
be considered conclusive proof of the 
employees’ intentions and that the Board 
should not look at the circumstances and 
facts surrounding the procurement of 
these signatures. In the Cumberland 
Shoe Corp. decision, 144 NLRB No. 124, 
the Board referred to this member as 
follows: 

In his opinion, the best evidence of em- 
ployees’ intent, i.e., their signature * * es- 
tablishes the majority status. He believes it 
unnecessary and inappropriate to consider 
any representations the union’s solicitors 
may have made or what the employees 
may have been told. 


Although the Board has not yet 
adopted the foregoing contention as an 
official policy, it appears from cases such 
as Peterson Brothers, Inc., 144 NLRB No. 
65, that the Board’s examination of the 
facts and circumstances relating to these 
signatures is merely perfunctory. In 
that case an employee named Jones was 
held to have signed a card even though 
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he testified that he had not signed it 
and that he had not authorized anyone 
else to sign it for him. However, two 
other employees contradicted him and 
stated that he had authorized one of 
them to sign for him. The NLRB trial 
examiner believed the two prounion 
employees and the Board upheld his 
decision. 

In the same case, the card of another 
employee was counted for the union, al- 
though he could not read. Without his 
prior knowledge, his wife had signed 
the card for him and mailed it to the 
union. The trial examiner held the 
card should be counted—and the Board 
upheld the trial examiner’s decision to 
count the card—because the employee 
“had made no attempt to recover the 
card or rescind his action.” 

The Board further found that: 

How he voted or would have voted in any 
subsequent election does not alter the affect 
of signing the card. 


As a result of these unbelievable find- 
ings, the union in the Peterson case won 
the election by a count of 29 votes in an 
appropriate bargaining unit of 51, even 
though the trial examiner himself had 
found only 26 cards valid. Thus without 
an election, and on the basis of these 
highly questionable manipulations in 
regard to these card pledges, the Peter- 
son employees were unionized. In view 
of the Board’s endorsement of these dis- 
honest and fraudulent methods, is it any 
wonder that the reputation of the Board 
has been severely damaged? 

How can the NLRB place such reliance 
on the use of pledge cards when the 
AFL-CIO itself takes a dim view of 
them? In its “Guidebook for the Union 
Organizer,” published in 1961, it states: 

NLRB pledge cards are at best a signifying 
of intention at a given moment. Sometime 
they are signed to “get the union off my 
back.” Whatever the reason, there is no 


guarantee of anything in a signed NLRB 
pledge card except that it will count toward 
an NLRB election. 


The George Groh decision, 141 NLRB 
931, handed down in March of 1963 gives 
an illustration of the Board’s procedure 
when an employer refuses to agree to rec- 
ognize an alleged card check. In that 
case the trial examiner stated that: 

The evidence * * * establishes no unlaw- 
ful * * * activity, but based on other rec- 
ord evidence I am convinced and find that 
the (company’s) refusal to and 
bargain with the union was motivated not 
by a good-faith doubt of the union's major- 
ity status but by a rejection of the collective 
bargaining principle. 


Upon what other “evidence” did the 
trial examiner base his conclusion that 
the employers refusal to bargain was 
“motivated not by good-faith doubt of 
the unions majority status but by a re- 
jection of the collective bargaining prin- 
ciple.” Here are the reasons given: 

1. As stated by the trial examiner, “al- 
though on June 5 (the employer) asked to 
see the authorization cards he readily ac- 
quiesced in (the union’s) refusal to show 
them.” 

2. The employer’s statement to the union 
representatives that they were “wasting their 
time,” and that he “wasn’t interested in the 
union.” 
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8. The employer's labeling one of his em- 
ployees, in a discussion with the union, as 
the “fomenter” of “all this union fuss“ his 
statement that while he had no objection to 
his employees becoming union members,” 
he “didn’t want any part to do with the 
union again.” 


On the basis of “other record evidence” 
such as this, the trial examiner con- 
cluded that the employer, in seeking an 
election, was motivated not by a good- 
faith doubt of the union’s majority sta- 
tus but by a rejection of the principle 
of collective bargaining. Is it any won- 
der that the American Bar Association 
and other reputable organizations now 
advocate transferring the functions of 
the Board to the courts? 

The gross injustice of the NLRB pol- 
icy of forcing employers to bargain with 
unions, and forcing employees to accept 
unions as their agents on the basis of 
these card checks was vividly pointed out 
in several cases decided within this past 
year. 

In the case of NLRB against A. & P. 
Tea Co., the AFL-CIO Meat Cutters 
Union procured authorization cards from 
three of the four employees in one of the 
company’s stores and demanded that the 
company recognize it as their bargain- 
ing agent. The company had reason to 
believe that the cards had been obtained 
by coercion and refused. For reasons 
best known to themselves, but obviously 
apparent from the facts developed in the 
record, the union declined to seek an 
election but instead filed unfair labor 
practice charges alleging unlawful re- 
fusal to bargain. The hearing revealed 
that the withdrawal of one of the cards 
by an employee had left the union with- 
out a majority. The NLRB ruled, how- 
ever, that since the employer did not 
know about the withdrawal at the time 
it refused to bargain, it did not have 
good-faith grounds for doubt of the 
union majority and thus ordered the 
company to bargain. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the Board and found that the 
employer did in fact have good-faith 
grounds for believing that some of the 
employees who signed the cards did not 
want the union. 

In the case of NLRB against Flomatic 
Corp., the union lost an election by a vote 
of 19 to 7, after having obtained author- 
ization cards from 20 of the 28 employees 
in the production unit. Even though the 
union lost the election, the NLRB held 
that the employer had exceeded the 
bounds of free speech in answering the 
union’s propaganda prior to the elec- 
tion, and ordered the employer to bar- 
gain. Thus, even though the employees 
had rejected the union in a secret elec- 
tion, they were forced to accept the 
union as their agent because of certain 
alleged actions of the employer. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
refused to enforce the order and noted 
that the NLRB itself had recognized in 
earlier decisions that authorization cards 
are a “notoriously unreliable method of 
determining majority status of a union.” 
It also drew attention to the fact that a 
bargaining order based on such cards 
may impose on employees a union which 
a majority do not want, and “thus frus- 
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trate rather than effectuate the policies 
of the act.” 

The court also commented on the 
policy of ordering such bargaining as 
adopted in the Bernel Foam case. In re- 
gard to that decision the court said: 

Hereafter, even though there is only a very 
slight basis for doing so, a union will take 
care to raise an unfair labor practice charge 
along with petitioning for an election. If 
the union should win the election, all would 
be well. If it lost, it would then press the 
unfair labor practice charge, and, following 
its decision in this case, the Board would be 
empowered to order bargaining even if the 
violation were minimal. Thus the union 
could become the exclusive bargaining agent 
regardless of whether it prevailed in the 
secret election. In cases of this kind the 
granting of such an advantage to the union 
would create an unwarranted limitation on 
the employees’ freedom of choice, 


Thus the second circuit refused to 
enforce the bargaining order in the case 
of NLRB against Flomatic Corp., and 
directed the Board to conduct new elec- 
tions. 

No, Mr. President, there is no sub- 
stance to the proponents’ contention that 
union representation cases are neces- 
Sarily decided by elections, or even by 
a majority of those participating when 
such elections are held. And as was 
shown in the 1965 case of NLRB against 
A. & P., which I have previously men- 
tioned, and the decision in Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co. v. NLRB, 329 F. 2d 200, 
decided in 1964, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board obviously has no hesita- 
tion in using deliberately gerrymandered 
bargaining units so as to assure union 
victories. 

Mr. President, equally disturbing has 
been the Board’s policy in regard to the 
employees’ freedom of speech, which the 
Congress intended to insure with the 
enactment of section 8(c). 

In the early days of the Wagner Act, 
section 7 was interpreted by the NLRB 
as requiring strict employee neutrality 
in union designation cases. In such 
cases as Wickwire Brothers, 16 NLRB 
316; Rockford Mitten and Hosiery Co., 
16 NLRB 501; and Kentucky Utilities 
Co., 58 NLRB 335, the Board consistently 
held that any form of employer speech 
was coercive, per se, because of the em- 
ployer’s economic power over the em- 
ployee. 

As stated by Gregory, “Labor and the 
Law,” second revised edition, 1958: 

During the first years of the Wagner Act 
it was taken for granted that whatever an 
employer said against unions was a violation. 


In the 1940 case of Virginia Electric 
and Power Company, 314 U.S. 469 and 
319 U.S. 533, the Supreme Court adopted 
the “totality of conduct” doctrine, which 
it interpreted as follows: 


The employer * * * is as free now as ever 
to take any side it may choose on this con- 
troversial issue. But, certainly, conduct, 
though evidenced in part by speech, may 
amount, in connection with other circum- 
stances, to coercion within the meaning of 
the act. If the total activities of an em- 
ployer restrain or coerce his employees in 
their free choice, then those employees are 
entitled to the protection of the act. And in 
determining whether a course of conduct 
amounts to restraint or coercion, pressure 
exerted vocally by the employer may no more 
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be disregarded than pressure exerted in other 
ways. 


However, the NLRB, in its annual re- 
port of June 30, 1943, stated: 

Even when the employer’s preelection 
statements are not accompanied by or a part 
of other antiunion conduct, the Board has 
nevertheless made findings that such state- 
ments can be coercive under certain circum- 
stances. 


That same year the Board applied this 
policy in the American Tube Company 
case, 134 F. 2d 993, when the president of 
the firm had spoken to his employees 
during working hours and on company 
property, concerning an upcoming union 
election, Although the speech and the 
accompanying letter were apparently 
noncoercive, the NLRB again ignored the 
Virginia Electric decision, holding this 
type of participation in the preelection 
campaign was an unfair labor practice. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the decision, stating: 

The respondent professed itself willing to 
abide loyally by the results of the election, 
but did not conceal, though perhaps it made 
some effort to disguise, its preference for no 
union whatever. But there was no intima- 
tion of reprisal against those who thought 
otherwise; quite the opposite. The most 
that can be gathered from them was an 
argument, temperate in form, that a union 
would be against the employees’ interests as 
well as the employer’s and that the con- 
tinued prosperity of the company depended 
on going on as they had been. 


Further defining the “totality of con- 
duct” doctrine earlier enunciated in Vir- 
ginia Electric, the Eighth Circuit Court 
in Brandies and Sons v. NLRB, 145 F. 2d 
556, held that: 

So long as the reasoning power of the em- 
ployee and not his fear is appealed to * * * 
certainly, effectiveness of statement is not a 
test of its constitutionality; neither is ac- 
curacy. 


In Budd Manufacturing v. NLRB, 142 
F. 2d 922, the Second Circuit Court re- 
versed the Board’s ruling declaring an 
employer’s correspondence urging his 
employees to form an independent unit, 
as being coercive, when viewed in light 
of the employer’s past record of unfair 
labor practices. The court found that it 
was necessary to consider time differen- 
tials in evaluating the employer’s speech 
and rejected the Board’s contention that 
prior antiunion practices should be con- 
sidered conclusive proof of coercive 
speech. 

In other words, the decisions rendered 
subsequent to the Virginia Electric case 
were concerned with the extent to which 
the “totality of conduct” test would be 
applied and pointed the way toward fur- 
ther clarification by the Supreme Court 
in the 1945 case of Thomas v. Collins, 323 
U.S. 516, in which the High Court said 
that: 

Employers’ attempts to persuade to action 
with respect to joining or not joining unions 
are within the first amendment’s guarantee 
* + + when to this persuasion other things 
are added which bring about coercion, or give 
it that character, the limit of that right has 
been passed. But short of that limit, the 
employer's freedom cannot be impaired. 


In this case, Justice Jackson enun- 
ciated the doctrine of “separability,” 
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which essentially stated that employee 
speech should be considered separately 
and distinctly from actions taken in the 
past on which might be taken in the 
future. 

The debates preceding the passage of 
section 8(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
focused on the extent to which employers 
shall be allowed to speak to employees on 
the subject of unionization, and the dis- 
tinction between the “totality of conduct 
doctrine” and the test of “separability” 
as announced by Justice Frankfurter. 

The Congress decidedly elected to 
adopt a liberal rule in favor of protecting 
the employer’s right to free speech, save 
only as limited by the prohibition against 
expressions containing any ‘threat. of 
force or reprisal or promise of benefit.” 

The legislative intent regarding sec- 
tion 80e) could not have been more 
clearly or convincingly stated than it 
was in the conference report on the sub- 
ject, same being House Report No. 510, 
80th Congress, wherein it stated: 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment contained provisions designed to pro- 
tect the right of both employers and labor 
organizations to free speech. The confer- 
ence agreement adopts the provisions of the 
House bill in this respect with one change 
derived from the Senate amendment. It 
is provided that expressing any views, argu- 
ment, or opinion or the dissemination there- 
of, whether in written, printed, graphic, or 
visual form, is not to constitute or be evi- 
dence of an unfair labor practice if such 
expression contains no threat of force or 
reprisal or promise of benefit. The practice 
which the Board has had in the past of 
using speeches and publications of employers 
concerning labor organizations and collec- 
tive bargaining arrangements as evidence, 
no matter how irrelevant or immaterial, that 
some later act of the employer had an illegal 
purpose, gave rise to the necessity for this 
change in the law. The purpose is to pro- 
tect the right of free speech when what the 
employer says or writes is not of a threat- 
ening nature or does not promise a pro- 
hibited favorable discrimination. 

The result was that the following amend- 
ment, section 8(c), was enacted: 

“The expressing of any views, arguments, 
or opinion, or the dissemination thereof, 
whether in written, printed, graphic, or 
visual form, shall not constitute or be evi- 
dence of an unfair labor practice under any 
of the provisions of this Act, if such expres- 
sion contains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit.” 


To any fairminded, reasonable men, 
the issue of employers’ free speech in 
union elections was settled by the clear, 
cogent, and convincing congressional 
mandate of section 8(c). But the NLRB 
has seldom since its creation contained 
a majority of fairminded or reasonable 
men and by 1948, the Board was af- 
forded another opportunity to demon- 
strate its traditional contempt for the 
Congress in the case of General Shoe 
Corporation, 77 NLRB 124. 

Faced with the embarrassing mandate 
of section 8(c) and the patently plain 
meaning so obviously reflected not only 
by its language but also the legislative 
history attendant thereto, the Board ex- 
hibited its ingenuity in distorting and 
perverting the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The method by which the Board set 
about to read section 8(c) out of the act, 
was their interpretation to the effect that 
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8(c) was not intended to apply to elec- 
tions, but only to unfair labor practices. 
Having thus disposed of the barrier im- 
Posed by 8(c), the Board in effect con- 
cluded that employers’ speeches in this 
area would continue to be governed by 
section 7 of the original Wagner Act. 

Having so concluded, the Board then 
simply followed their theory to its logi- 
cal consequence, and held that even when 
the employer’s election campaign con- 
tained no specific promise of benefits or 
threat of reprisals or force: 

Conduct that creates an atmosphere cal- 
culated to prevent a free and untrammeled 
choice by the employees will sometimes war- 
rant invalidating an election, even though 
that conduct may not constitute an unfair 
labor practice. 


The practical effect of the General 
Shoe doctrine was to place the rights of 
employers to speak during union elec- 
tion campaigns right back under the 
“totality of conduct” doctrine of the Vir- 
ginia Electric decision, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, to completely negate the 
intended effect of section 8(c). 

The General Shoe case provided a 
means by which the NLRB could set aside 
elections under a broad test for evaluat- 
ing campaign propaganda without rais- 
ing the “right to speech” issue. 

Although the NLRB later held that the 
free speech amendment, section 8(c), did 
apply to employer statements in election 
cases, as was intended by the 80th Con- 
gress, the Board expressly overruled it 
in the 1902 Dal-Tex Optical Company 
decision, 137 NLRB 1781. Apparently re- 
turning to the General Shoe rule, the 
Board held that: 

The test of conduct which may interfere 
with the “laboratory conditions” for an elec- 
tion is considerably more restrictive than the 
test of conduct which amounts to inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion. 


Despite numerous judicial reverses, the 
Board has persisted. In an astonishing 
disregard of the first amendment and 
of section 8(c) of the act, in requiring 
employers, during the periods prior to a 
representation election, to adhere, in 
communications to their employees, to a 
Pollyanna approach to the dangers and 
disadvantages inherent in unionization. 

The devices used by the Board to ac- 
complish this double violation of the first 
amendment and section 8‘c) have been 
fourfold: 

The novel ruling that, since 8(c) of the 
act—guaranteeing the right of free speech— 
literally applied only to unfair labor prac- 
tice cases, employers can be deprived of free 
speech in representation proceedings. This 
rule, laid down by the current Board in 1962 
in the case of Dal-Tex Optical Co, not only 
blithely ignores the clear intent of Con- 
gress in passing 8(c), but ignores the im- 
pact of the first amendment. As Professor 
Bok has said in the Harvard Law Review 
article I previously cited, “The critical ques- 
tion under the first amendment is whether 
speech is in fact restrained, and the Board 
is currently attempting to accomplish this 
result when it overturns an election and 
subjects the employer to another representa- 
tion campaign.” 

The Dal-Tex decision imposed a new test 
in place of the standard right of free speech. 
This test was one under which the Board 
would decide whether or not the requisite 
laboratory conditions had been maintained 
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during the election period.” The very vague- 
ness of this concept and the right retained 
by the Board to make subjective determina- 
tions in free speech matters under this vague 
rule are an affront to all standards of consti- 
tutional rights. 

In determining whether “laboratory condi- 
tions” have been complied with during the 
preelection period, the Board has invented 
a novel concept under which it will seek 
to determine whether “an atmosphere of 
intimidation” was created by employers’ 
communications concerning the potential 
disadvantages of unionization. This gen- 
eralized concept has resulted in adyerse find- 
ings in such areas of communications as the 
following: 

Employer predictions that the advent of 
the unions will probably mean strikes, vio- 
lence and possible loss of jobs. Prime ex- 
amples of this rule are the NLRB decisions 
in the case of Polchman & Harrison, 140 
NLRB 130, decided in 1962 and Storkline 
Corp., 143 NLRB 875 decided in 1963. 

An employer prediction that the election 
of a union might lead to loss of business 
and, therefore, of jobs, as decided in Haynes- 
Stellite, Inc., 136 NLRB 95, a 1962 case, and 
R. O. Cole Mfg. Co., 133 NLRB 1455, handed 
down in 1961. 

Employer statements indicating that it 
will treat employees no differently whether 
they are represented by a union or remain 
unrepresented, The leading cases in this 
respect are the 1962 case of Trane Co., 187 
NLRB 1506 and the 1963 case of Oak Mfg. Co., 
141 NLRB 1323. 

The determination by the Board that 
employer statements which are either in- 
correct in minor respects or not susceptible 
of clear proof warrant the upset of repre- 
sentation elections, as held by the Board in 
the case of Haynes-Stellite, Inc. 

A blanket rule with two parts under which 
the Board will consider the totality” of the 
employers’ conduct rather than specific ele- 
ments of it and under which the Board will 
appraise the temperateness or intemperate- 
ness of the employer’s preelection speeches 
and letters in considering the “totality” of 
his conduct, Both aspects of this rule are 
unavoidedly recognizable as the standard 
tools of the censor. By picking and choos- 
ing from an employer's speeches and other 
communications, the Board can create its 
own version of the totality of the employer’s 
conduct in order to find him in violation. 
In addition, the power of the Board to ap- 
praise the degree of temperateness“ is about 
as subjective as censorship can become. 


As the result of these decisions follow- 
ing the Dal-Tex Optical Co. case, Ken- 
neth McGuiness, former General Coun- 
sel of the NLRB, in his book, “The New 
Frontier,” states as follows: 


Current decisions make it abundantly 
clear that the Kennedy Board has reverted 
to the policies of the Wagner Act Boards with 
little concern shown for section 8(c). It 
seems determined to nullify that section of 
the law and to deprive employers of their 
constitutional and statutory rights to state 
their views on union matters vitally affect- 
ing their interests and the welfare of their 
employees. 


Speaking at N.Y.U.’s 17th Annual Con- 
ference on Labor, Chicago Attorney 
Owen Fairweather stated: 


Our democratic governmental processes are 
based upon the assumption that adults who 
vote can make correct decisions after hear- 
ing the opinion of the different candidates 
and their supporters. The Board, however, 
candidly admits that it does not support 
a similar theory of unlimited expression by 
advocates of different points of view. 

The Board states that it is charged with 
overseeing “the propaganda activities of the 
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participants.” When any agency of the Goy- 
ernment assumes the role of “overseeing the 
propaganda activities” of anyone, the funda- 
mentals involved in freedom of speech are 
being infringed. Justice Goldberg said that 
under the “theory of our Constitution” one 
“may not be barred from speaking or pub- 
lishing because those in control of Govern- 
ment think that what is said or written is 
unwise, unfair, false, or malicious.” 


These trends have not gone unnoticed 
in the Congress. On June 19, 1963, Con- 
gressman LANDRUM, coauthor of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, stated on the floor 
of the House of Representatives that: 


Last year we reported indications that the 
NLRB evidently could not resist the tempta- 
tion to tinker with established free speech 
rights. Events since then reveal that the 
Board has yielded fully to this temptation. 


Nor have these distorted interpreta- 
tions of section 8(c) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act escaped the condemnation of aca- 
demic scholars. In the November 1964 
issue of the Harvard Law Review, Derek 
Bok, professor of labor law, sharply 
criticized the Board’s recently imposed 
censorship in the labor relations field, 
as follows: 

But when the employer merely seeks to 
engender emotions and prejudices that do 
not depend upon his power over the em- 
ployees, he does no more than any political 
candidate might do in exploiting racial is- 
sues or predicting the dire consequences 
which will follow if his opponent is elected. 
Such tactics may appeal to passion rather 
than reason, but it would be just as im- 
proper for the Government to draw this line 
in representation elections as it would be in 
the ordinary run of political campaigns. In 
either context, regulations of this sort seem 
alien to the prevailing philosophy of the Su- 
preme Court in matters of free speech. 


Prof. Thomas Christensen, of New 
York University Law School, writing in 
N.Y.U.’s Law Review for April 1963, noted 
the disturbing trend of the present NLRB 
to return to the strict neutrality doctrine 
followed in the early days of the Wagner 
Act. Professor Christensen stated: 

The inherent difficulty, however, lies in 
the fact that the Board, having assumed 
the power to decide what is misleading, is 
inexorably pushed further and further into 
the. business of determining “truth.” 

The unfortunate fact is that we have no 
real knowledge of the standard by which the 
Board will or can judge what has misled 
voters and what has not. One member of 
the present Board has suggested that the 
“truth, timing (and) relevance“ of the ut- 
terance will determine its permissibility. 
While I am not confident that unanimity 
will ever be achieved as to whether or not 
a given speech carries with it a message of 
threat or promise under section 8(c), I am 
even less confident that such standards offer 
some hope of objectivity and certainty as to 
impairment of voters choice. 

The Board, it seems to me, has now as- 
sumed precisely that power; the power to 
decide not whether employees have been re- 
strained or coerced in the exercise of their 
rights but whether they have made a foolish 
or misguided choice. 


Mr. President the recent decisions of 
the Board in the free-speech area dis- 
close, perhaps more than in any other 
area, the antimanagement, prounion at- 
titude being taken currently by the 
Board. Thus, Congressman LANDRUM’S 
speech to the House, as quoted in the 
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Daily Labor Report of June 19, 1963, in- 
cluded the following statement: 


The restrictions imposed by the Board, 
as to what employees may hear from their 
employers are in sharp contrast with the 
wide latitude accorded union officials. And 
the net result is to force an imbalanced pack- 
age of information on the employees, thus 
denying them access to all the facts neces- 
sary to an informed and intelligent deci- 
sion, 


Others have noted the prounion aspect 
of the current Board. 

The abrupt change of face of the 
NLRB has not gone unnoticed. For in- 
stance, Mr. A. H. Raskin, veteran labor 
reporter of the New York Times, in an 
article in the January 1963 issue of 
Challenge magazine, said: 

Jubilant union lawyers believe that the 
administration of the labor laws by the old 
Eisenhower Board and the new Kennedy 
Board are as different as day and night. 
Thus, without any congressional action, the 
climate of Taft-Hartley enforcement has 
been altered. 


John Herling’s Labor Letter of Febru- 
ary 2, 1963, quotes Labor Attorney Henry 
Kaiser as follows: 

Some comments were made about the up- 
swing that labor is going to enjoy in direct 
consequence of the new appointments to the 
National Labor Relations Board. That is 
abundantly and happily true. But I would 
raise with you here this morning some ques- 
tions as to the implied reasoning behind that 
comment. I would suggest that the funda- 
mental rights of workers might not have to 
depend on the changing vagaries and whims 
of political and politicians’ fortunes. 

What is wrong with Taft-Hartley is not 
who is administering that law, what is wrong 
with Taft-Hartley is very simply Taft- 
Hartley. Taft-Hartley continues the tawdry, 
unspeakable, indecency no matter how 
attractive its temporary tasty icing. I mean 
the present Board. This Board will not be 
there forever. 


Prominent management attorneys 
have naturally been disturbed by these 
and other decisions of the present Board. 
J. Mack Swigert, the labor relations part- 
ner in the law firm of the late Senator 
Robert Taft, stated: 

The unions now have a clear majority of 
union sympathizers on the Board. During 
the past 2 years, under the leadership of the 
new Chairman of the Board, numerous prec- 
edents have been overruled and discarded, 
and the labor law has been substantially 
changed without legislation. 


As many commentators have noted, 
the Board’s decisions in the free-speech 
field have not only intruded severely into 
what formerly had been, and still should 
be, a sensitive and important area of con- 
stitutional privilege, but the Board’s de- 
cisions themselves have created a situa- 
tion of great confusion and ambiguity. 

Thus, the well-known labor lawyer, 
J. Mack Swigert, writing in the U.S. News 
& World Report, has said: 

As a result of the Board's continuing rejec- 
tion of precedents, and retroactive overruling 
of interpretations of law previously estab- 
lished by Board decisions and relied on by 
employers and others in the industrial 
relations field, no employer can be sure today 
that any action taken by him which might 
prove harmful to a union will be sustained by 
the NLRB. 


Even the highly objective Bureau of 
National Affairs Labor Relations Re- 
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porter, in an analysis of May 16, 1964, has 
noted this deplorable factor: 
No PRECISE STANDARD 

The decisions in the present Claymore and 
American Greetings cases indicate how im- 
precise the standard is. In neither case is 
there unanimity among the members of the 
Board on the effect the employer's campaign 
propaganda had on a free choice by the em- 
ployees in the election. 


Mr. President, even the Board’s own 
regional directors are reflecting this state 
of confusion. Board decisions in two 
back-to-back elections at the same plant 
in the well-known Lord Baltimore Press 
cases, 142 NLRB 328, 2d 145 NLRB 388, 
supply ample proof of this confusion. In 
the first case, the union which had lost 
an election objected to a preelection 
letter sent by the employer to its em- 
ployees. The regional director upheld 
the letter as a proper exercise of free 
speech, but the Board reversed its re- 
gional director and held that the letter 
had destroyed the laboratory conditions 
we seek to maintain, and ordered a new 
election. Prior to the second election, the 
employer sent to his employees a letter 
which can be described as a somewhat 
expanded paraphrase of the first letter. 
The regional director, by now thinking 
he had achieved a navigator’s fix on the 
Board’s free speech doctrine, upset the 
second election. However, the Board 
again reversed the regional director, 
holding that the second letter was a 
proper exercise of free speech. It is not 
difficult to imagine the regional direc- 
tors, following that second Lord Bal- 
timore decision, deciding to use the “toss 
the coin“ approach in deciding future 
free speech matters. 

No, Mr. President, it is not section 
14(b) that has caused frustration, con- 
fusion, bitterness, and labor strife 
throughout this Nation, but the NLRB’s 
arrogant, insolent arrogation of author- 
ity and their persistent defiance of the 
legislative intent of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

As can be clearly seen from the fore- 
going decision, the realization of “free 
choice” in union elections will never be 
achieved until this Congress undertakes 
the job of either reorganizing the NLRB 
or transferring its functions to the courts. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[ No. 32 Leg.] 
Aiken Hart Mundt 
Allott Hayden Murphy 
Bass Hill Muskie 
Boggs Holland Prouty 
Byrd, Va Hruska Ribicoff 
Cannon Javits Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Clark Long, Mo. Symington 
Cotton Long, La. Yarboro 
Dirksen Magnuson Young, N. Dak 
Eastland Mondale 
Fannin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Hartke Neuberger 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bayh Inouye Pearson 
Bennett Jackson Pell 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Bre Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Lausche Russell, S. C. 
Cooper M. Russell, Ga. 
McClellan Simpson 
McGee Smathers 
Dominick McGovern Sparkman 
Douglas McIntyre Stennis 
Ellender Metcalf Talmadge 
Ervin Thurmond 
Fong Monroney Tower 
Fulbright Montoya ngs 
Gore n Wiliams, N.J. 
Gruening Moss Williams, Del. 
Nelson Young, Ohio 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). A quorum is 


present. The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, in the 
closing days of the last session of Con- 
gress, we discussed at length section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. In ad- 
vance of that debate, all of us received 
expressions from our constituency and 
from the people of other States on the 
subject. The expressions I have received 
from my State have been overwhelmingly 
against the repeal of section 14(b). The 
latest findings of a survey conducted by 
the Opinions Research Corp. of Prince- 
ton, N.J., show that two-thirds of the 
people throughout the Nation who have 
an opinion on the subject believe in the 
right-to-work principle embodied in sec- 
tion 14(b). This survey was published in 
January 1966—just last month—and the 
results are tabulated only on the basis of 
inquiry to those who, after sampling, 
were determined to recognize and under- 
stand the issues involved in 14(b). Inci- 
dentally, this sampling revealed that two 
out of every three persons questioned did 
understand the issue involved in 14(b). 

I think it is of interest at this point, 
Madam President, to note that in 1944, 
some 3 years before the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Opinions 
Research Corp. of Princeton, N.J., began 
surveys among the American public on 
the subject. Since that time, some 
seven or eight surveys have been con- 
ducted, and each one reveals an increase 
in the number of Americans who believe 
that one should have the right to earn a 
livelihood without compulsory member- 
ship in a union or in any other type 
organization. 

When I last addressed this Senate on 
the subject, I stated that the proposal 
to repeal section 14(b) raises important 
and vital questions regarding the con- 
stitutional relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and the respective 
States—questions which should be given 
careful and thorough deliberation by 
Members of this body. As I said at that 
time and I say again now, only in this 
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way can we ascertain what course will 
serve the best interests of organized 
labor, of the business community, of the 
individual worker, and of the American 
people as a whole. 

Madam President, in the heat of argu- 
ment on important issues it is frequently 
difficult to keep the main subject in its 
proper perspective. There is always a 
tendency to permit the issue to become 
obscured in clouds of rhetoric, and claims 
and counterclaims, with the result that 
the real objectives and main issues are 
sometimes lost sight of. 

This is particularly true, I feel, on the 
issue of repeal of section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act now before 
us for consideration. There are very 
strong views on each side of this issue, 
and we hear very eloquent and persua- 
sive arguments from the advocates on 
each side. Each of us must, of course, 
weigh and test these arguments in de- 
ciding where the truth lies. But we can 
hope to ascertain the truth only by keep- 
ing this question in its correct context 
and perspective in the overall scheme of 
Federal labor legislation. 

Madam President, I feel that I can 
approach this subject with some degree 
of objectivity and from a certain vantage 
point of having participated in the de- 
velopment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and the various amendments 
to that act from time to time. I am con- 
fident, in the first place, that no one can 
properly charge that I have been un- 
friendly to organized labor or that I have 
been indifferent to the problems of the 
working men and women in this highly 
industrialized economy. Secondly, it has 
been my good fortune during a good part 
of the more than 42 years which I have 
been in Congress to serve on the commit- 
tees which have had the responsibility 
for shaping our major labor statutes. I 
have had the benefit in this connection of 
the advice and wisdom of well-qualified 
experts who have studied and lived with 
labor problems throughout their careers. 

Those who advocate repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act have re- 
peatedly asserted that this section is 
wrong in principle because it permits the 
individual States to adopt laws contrary 
to the national labor policy as expressed 
in the National Labor Relations Act. 
Since the national law favors and en- 
courages union shop agreements, they 
argue, the States should not be allowed 
to restrict or prohibit such agreements. 
By authorizing such State laws, it is said, 
section 14(b) destroys the necessary and 
desirable goal of consistent and uni- 
form application of Federal regulation of 
interstate commerce, and raises serious 
constitutional questions under the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution. 
The proponents of repeal further assert 
that in no other instance has Congress 
authorized State interference with Fed- 
eral power, or permitted State policy to 
override national policy. 

This argument, I hasten to point out, 
is based upon two entirely false premises: 
First, that Federal labor policy affirma- 
tively fosters and encourages compulsory 
union shop agreements, and, second, that 
section 14(b) represents a unique excep- 
tion to the rule that State authority can- 
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not be exercised in any area in which 
the Federal Government has a regulatory 
interest. Both of these propositions are 
unqualifiedly erroneous. 

In respect to whether the Federal labor 
policy affirmatively sanctions compul- 
sory unionism, I have on several occa- 
sions pointed out that it was never the 
intention of Congress under either the 
original Wagner Act or the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to it, to adopt an overriding 
Federal rule of policy favoring the union 
shop or any other form of union security 
agreement. What Congress did do is 
adopt a policy and a legislative structure 
designed to guarantee workers the right 
of self-organization and, free from em- 
ployer domination or discrimination, the 
right to form, join, or assist labor orga- 
nizations for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively. This was the central policy 
expressed in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act from the time of its original 
enactment, and this policy has never 
changed. 

The primary purpose of the National 
Labor Relations Act was well expressed 
by the Supreme Court in stating that 
“the purpose of the act was to insulate 
workers’ jobs from their union activities.” 
It did so in the 1954 case of Radio Officers 
union against National Labor Relations 
Board, when it stated that: 

The policy of the act is to insulate em- 
ployees’ jobs from their o: tional rights. 
Thus section 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2) were 
designed to allow employees to freely exercise 
their right to join unions, be good, bad, or 
indifferent members, or abstain from joining 
any union without imperiling their livelihood. 


Madam President, I have contended 
that in order to put in proper perspective 
the subject of Federal-State authority in 
labor-management matters and to an- 
swer the contentions of those who would 
repeal section 14(b), we must review and 
understand the original thinking and the 
historical development of Federal legis- 
lation pertaining to labor disputes and 
labor relations affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

When I first came to Congress in the 
year 1923 there was no such thing as 
Federal labor law or Federal labor policy. 
There was no law affecting labor; no law 
laying out any Federal labor policy. As 
of that time the only statutory provision 
that could be said to be an expression of 
Federal labor policy was found in the 
language of section 6 of the Clayton Act, 
which recited that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce,” and that the Federal anti- 
trust laws should not be construed “to 
forbid or restrain individual members 
of—labor—organizations from lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects. 
thereof.” This language of the Clayton 
Act had the purpose of merely enumerat- 
ing the well-recognized and longstand- 
ing principle that unions were not to be 
regarded as unlawful conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade and commerce. Up until 
the time of the Clayton Act this right had 
been established and recognized through 
judicial decisions, but had never been set 
forth in statutory law. 

Beyond this simple provision of the 
Clayton Act, however, there was no Fed- 
eral statutory sanction of protection for 
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employee organization activities or col- 
lective-bargaining efforts. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken with the enactment of the Rail- 
way Labor Act in 1926, which stated that 
employees of railroads “shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collective- 
ly through representatives of their own 
choosing,” and that no rail carrier, its 
officers or agents, shall deny this right 
or interfere in any way with the orga- 
nization of its employees. In the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the Federal Government 
thus for the first time expressed its de- 
sire to protect workers in interstate com- 
merce in their efforts to obtain collective- 
bargaining rights and to be represented 
by labor unions. Until then employers 
in the railroad industry were free, as 
were employees generally, to discourage 
union organizing activities and to refuse 
to recognize or bargain with labor 
unions. In many instances employees 
who took the lead in organizing or 
showed any militancy in union activities 
were subject to reprisals by their em- 
ployer. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Railway Labor Act was 
subsequently amended in 1934 so as to 
expressly make it unlawful for a carrier 
to enter into an agreement with a union 
which would require workers to join or 
belong to the union as a condition of 
employment. This union shop prohibi- 
tion, interestingly enough, was advocated 
by the railroad brotherhoods them- 
selves. Their position at that time was 
that company dominated or controlled 
unions could, through union shop clauses, 
exercise unconscionable control over the 
individual worker’s job and livelihood, 
and thus open the door to widespread 
abuses. As a result, section 2 of the 
Railway Labor Act was amended to pro- 
vide that: 

Employees have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing * * * and it shall be 
unlawful for any carrier to interfere in any 
way with the organization of its employees 
* + * or to influence or coerce employees in 
an effort to induce them to join or remain 
or not to join or remain members of any 
labor organization, or to deduct from the 
wages of employees any dues, fees, assess- 
ments, or other contributions payable to 
labor organizations, or to collect or to assist 
in the collection of any such dues, fees, as- 
sessments, or other contributions. * 

No carrier, its officers, or agents shall re- 
quire any person seeking employment to 
sign any contract or agreement promising 


to join or not to join a labor organiza- 
tion“ * *, 


It is thus an historic, if not a some- 
what ironic, fact that organized labor 
itself was the first to insist upon incorpo- 
ration of the right-to-work principle in 
a Federal labor statute. 

A similar expression of the principle of 
freedom of choice for workers to join or 
decline to join labor unions was incorpo- 
rated into the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
1932, a statute designed to prevent em- 
ployers from resorting to Federal court 
injunctions to restrain strikes and other 
concerted activities of employees in con- 
nection with labor disputes. Section 2 
of that act stated as public policy of the 
United States that the individual worker 
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should have full freedom of association 
and self-organization and designation of 
representatives of his own choosing, and 
also “should be free to decline to asso- 
ciate with his fellows.” This language 
obviously strikes at compulsory member- 
ship, as well as compulsory nonmem- 
bership in a labor union. 

Aside from the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
up to the year 1935 workers in industries 
other than the railroad industry still had 
no Federal protection of their organiz- 
ing activities and their efforts to obtain 
collective bargaining rights from their 
employers. All this was changed with 
the enactment in 1935 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the first compre- 
hensive Federal labor statute which, 
since that time, has occupied a central 
position in the overall scheme of Federal 
labor law. When this law was adopted, 
union membership was at a low ebb and 
the labor movement in this country was 
struggling for its very existence. The 
widespread unemployment caused by 
the economic depression created exces- 
sive competition among workers for jobs, 
and exerted a consequent downward 
pressure on pay scales and wages. Few 
workers were willing to jeopardize their 
jobs by union organizing activities, and 
employers were free to use threats of 
economic reprisals against militantly 
prounion employees. 

In this setting, many people became 
convinced that it was necessary for the 
Federal Government to provide protec- 
tion for workers who desired to organize 
into unions, and to require employers to 
recognize and collectively bargain with 
unions formed by their employees. The 
National Labor Relations Act was drafted 
for precisely this purpose, and the heart 
of that act was embodied in the language 
of sections 7 and 8. Section 7 guar- 
anteed to workers the right to self-orga- 
nization and to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations for the purpose of bar- 
gaining collectively. Section 8 made it 
unlawful as an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to interfere with, restrain or 
coerce his employees in the exercise of 
their right of self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining, to discriminate 
against any employee for the purpose of 
encouraging or discouraging membership 
in a labor organization, and to refuse to 
bargain collectively with a union orga- 
nization representing his employees. 

There is, to be sure, a certain ambiv- 
alence between the purpose and policy 
expressed in section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and the proviso to 
section 8(a)(3) which permits employ- 
ers to enter into agreements with labor 
unions to require, as a condition of em- 
ployment, membership in the union on or 
after the 30th day following the begin- 
ning of employment or the effective date 
of the agreement. The proponents of 
repeal of section 14(b) contend that this 
proviso in section 8(a)(3) expressly 
sanctioned and approved union shop 
agreements and established a Federal 
policy favoring such agreements. This 
is in error. A careful analysis of the 
legislative history of the National Labor 
Relations Act shows that the proviso was 
never intended as an affirmative expres- 
sion of endorsement of the union shop as 
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a matter of national labor policy. On 
the contrary, section 8(a)(3) treats 
union shop agreements as a type of 
arrangement which, while not prohibited, 
constitutes an exception to the statutory 
purpose of insulating workers’ jobs from 
their union activities and, in the words 
of section 7, guaranteeing their freedom 
“to form, join, or assist labor organiza- 
tions—and to refrain from any or all 
such activities.” 

This entire question of the proper in- 
terpretation of section 8(a) (3) was con- 
sidered at length by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Al- 
qoma Plywood and Veneer Company 
against Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board, a 1949 case. After review- 
ing the legislative history of the origi- 
nal Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments, the Supreme Court 
concluded that the language in question 
was intended not as an affirmative en- 
dorsement of union shop agreements but 
rather, at best, as a negative toleration of 
such agreements. In stating this con- 
clusion, the Supreme Court said: 

It is argued, therefore, that a State can- 
not forbid what section 8(3) affirmatively 
permits. The short answer is that section 
8(3) merely disclaims a national policy hos- 
tile to the closed shop or other forms of union 
security agreements. This is the obvious 
inference to be drawn from the choice of 
words “nothing in this act * * * or in any 
other statute of the United States,” and it 
is confirmed by the legislative history. 


Madam President, it is consistently 
evident that “the right to join a union” 
was established as a basic principle of 
Federal policy—the right to join—but 
that did not mean the compulsion to 
join, that one had to join. Virtually all 
of the other provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act are aimed at the 
preservation and enforcement of this 
right. The union election provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act mere- 
ly provide the machinery for the expres- 
sion of the employee’s choice, and the 
National Labor Relations Board is es- 
tablished as the agency of Government 
to assist in the enforcement of this right. 

I emphasize again, What? the right to 
join, if one wished to join, if one saw fit 
to join, if one wished to join, but nothing 
to compel him in any way to be forced 
to join. 

In the light of this clear legislative his- 
tory and the Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion of it, it is difficult to see how anyone 
can now argue that the State laws of the 
19 States which restrict union shop 
agreements are in conflict with the na- 
tional labor policy, or that legislative 
language which “merely disclaims a 
national policy hostile to union security 
agreements,” is now to be construed as a 
Federal policy which gives affirmative 
legal endorsement to union shop agree- 
ments. The actual documented fact is 
that Congress declared an attitude of 
neutrality toward union shop agree- 
ments, rather than an affirmative sanc- 
tion or approval of such agreements, and, 
in connection with its declaration of 
neutrality, Congress expressly left to the 
several States the decision as to whether 
and to what extent union shop agree- 
ments should be permitted or prohibited. 
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Since, as the Supreme Court has held, 
the national labor policy does not foster 
or encourage union shop agreements, but 
merely tolerates them in States where 
such agreements are not prohibited by 
State law, it can properly be said that 
the State laws of the 19 right-to-work 
States are completely in harmony with 
and complement the national labor 
policy of protecting workers in their 
self-organization activities and prevent- 
ing, in the words of section 8 (a) (3), 
“discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment to encourage 
or discourage membership in any labor 
organization.” 

In its proper perspective, then, the 
Federal labor policy is aimed at guaran- 
teeing and preserving freedom of choice 
of the workingman. Thus, it is entirely 
compatible with the principles of the 
democratic self-governing society in 
which we live. 

It has been pointed out that the free- 
dom to join a labor union must neces- 
sarily carry with it the freedom not to 
join a labor union. Unless this con- 
comitant is present, there is no true free- 
dom. The freedom of association springs 
from the liberty of the individual to order 
his life as he sees fit, to choose where he 
will work, and what, if any, church, po- 
litical party, fraternity, lodge, society, 
league, club, or other private organiza- 
tion he will join and support. 

The right of association has been up- 
held time after time by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as one of the 
fundamental rights protected by the 
Constitution. It is the principal basis for 
the recognition of the right to organize 
labor unions, forming one of the grounds 
upon which Chief Justice Hughes upheld 
the National Labor Relations Act as con- 
stitutional in Labor Board against Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 

In Thomas against Collins, a 1945 case, 
the Supreme Court sustained the right 
of workmen and of unions to assemble 
and discuss their affairs and enlist the 
support of others, going on to say that 
there is some modicum of freedom of 
thought, speech, and assembly which all 
citizens of the Republic may exercise and 
which neither the Nation nor any State 
can prohibit, restrain, or impede. 

The right not to join, said the Court, 
is a necessary corollary of the right to 
join, for without a right not to join there 
can be no such thing as a right to join. 
Freedom rests on choice, and where 
choice is denied freedom is destroyed as 
well. 

Thus it is that the Supreme Court has 
recognized the affirmative and negative 
sides of constitutional liberties. In 
Board of Education v. Barnette (319 U.S. 
624, 633 (1943)), it specifically pointed 
out that freedom of speech carries with 
it a freedom to remain silent. And in 
Santa Fe against Brown, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas said: 

It would seem that the liberty to remain 
silent is correlative to the freedom to speak. 
If one must speak, he cannot be said to freely 
speak. 


If men are to be free to join unions 
they must also be free not to join, for 
otherwise they will be burdened with a 
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duty or obligation to join an organiza- 
tion selected, not by themselves but by 
others—which is the very antithesis of 
the freedom of choice of the individual— 
the core of American constitutional lib- 
erty. 

The.self-evident character of the prin- 
ciple that freedom of association must 
involve a right not to join as well as a 
right to join, was explicitly recognized 
as recently as May 31, 1955, by a unani- 
mous Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 
in Pappas against Stacey. This case in- 
volved a Maine statute which was con- 
strued to prohibit striking and picketing 
by 3 restaurant employees who were 
union members intended to force the em- 
ployer to make the other 27 nonunion 
employees join the union. In the course 
of its opinion, the supreme judicial court 
said: 

Freedom to associate of necessity means as 
well freedom not to associate. 


At the time the proposed National La- 
bor Relations Act was being considered 
by the congressional committees in 1953, 
representatives of organized labor used 
the “freedom to associate” principle as 
an argument in favor of giving unions 
exclusive bargaining status. They ar- 
gued that in order to be effective the 
union should have such status, otherwise 
the nonunion workers in the unit could, 
by agreeing to different terms of employ- 
ment, erode the strength and status of 
the union in the establishment. They, 
therefore, urged in the strongest possible 
terms that Congress write into the pro- 
posed legislation a provision which 
would make the union, once it achieved 
majority status, the exclusive bargaining 
representative for all workers in the 
plant, both union and nonunion. Such a 
provision, they made plain to Congress, 
was desired above all other rights and 
guarantees that might possibly be adopt- 
ed as part of this proposed legislation. 
The problem of union security, they im- 
plied, would be adequately and effectively 
covered if such a clause were adopted. 

Following the urging of these union 
representatives, Congress complied with 
their request and wrote into the National 
Labor Relations Act the language of 
section 9(a) which reads: 

Representatives designated or selected for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit ap- 
propriate for such purposes, shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all of the em- 
ployees in such unit for the purposes of 
collective bargaining in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment. 


From the standpoint of organized 
labor this provision can properly be re- 
garded as the single most important 
feature of the National Labor Relations 
Act. What it means to a union is that, 
once it has achieved majority status, it, 
and it alone, is entitled to recognition 
by the employer. It also means that no 
rival labor organization can compete 
with or challenge it, and that it need 
not be concerned that any other labor 
organization can come in and seek to 
represent any of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. No individual em- 
ployee, no matter what his skills or 
qualifications, and no matter what his 
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feelings or attitude toward the union 
might be, can bypass the union and deal 
directly with the employer in regard to 
the terms of his wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama know of any other law or any 
other circumstances under which a man 
can have an agent appointed to repre- 
sent him without his consent and against 
his will? 

Mr, HILL. The Senator does not. I 
have been in Congress for over 42 years. 
I believe that I am at least conversant 
with the laws passed during that period 
of time. I have some knowledge of the 
many laws that were passed before I 
came to Congress. 

This is the only instance I know of in 
which a man can have someone repre- 
sent him as an agent in matters of em- 
ployment and bargaining without his 
consent and without being a party to the 
representation. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama, if, once a union assumes the 
status of agent for an employee—who 
may be entirely unwilling to have the 
union assume that status—his union 
status does not continue indefinitely into 
the future; and if the worker, unlike any 
other human being in any other rela- 
tionship in life, is without power to re- 
voke that authority? 

Mr. HILL. He cannot revoke it. He 
cannot set it aside. He is bound by it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama, if, in any other status or any 
other business relationship the law does 
not recognize that the person who ap- 
points an agent has the absolute au- 
thority to revoke such appointment at 
his own discretion? 

Mr. HILL. It does, indeed. Everyone 
who is familiar, as is the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, with the 
law of agency knows that a person who 
has an agent has a right to revoke the 
agency at any time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the National 
Labor Relations Act provide in section 
9 that an employee or group of em- 
ployees can petition for an election to be 
conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to ascertain whether that 
union still represents a majority of people 
in the appropriate bargaining unit? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Has the National Labor 
Relations Board not nullified the right 
to have a statute conferring that right 
upon an individual employee by adopting 
a regulation providing that at least 30 
percent of the employees in a particular 
bargaining unit must file such a petition 
for decertification before the board will 
call an election for that purpose? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
The board has fixed a minimum of 30 
percent. The individual would be abso- 
lutely helpless in that situation. 

Mr. ERVIN. The individual could 
not have an opportunity to have the 
matter reconsidered. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The individual would 
have to get at least 30 percent of the 
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workers in the plant to join in a decer- 
tification petition. 

Mr. HILL. The individual could not 
start a case at all. As the Senator said, 
the individual could not have a matter 
reconsidered unless he received the sup- 
port of at least 30 percent of the plant 
workers. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama not agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the National 
Labor Relations Board held in several 
cases—notably, Tawas Tube Products 
case, handed down on February 15, 1965, 
and the Richard C. Price case, handed 
down on August 25, 1965, that if an in- 
dividual employee files a decertification 
petition, he can actually be punished by 
a fine and suspension from union mem- 
bership for a time merely for asking that 
he be allowed to exercise a right that 
the law vests in him? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Once a man has had his 
power to act as his own agent taken 
away from him, in view of the 30-percent 
ruling and in view of these decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board, he 
is in the tragic condition that Dante 
described: “Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here.” 

Mr. HILL. The Senator describes the 
situation most graphically, indeed. 

As I stated, the employee must accept 
the union as his bargaining representa- 
tive and he is bound by whatever collec- 
tive bargaining agreement the union 
makes with the employer, even though 
he may be dissatisfied with the terms 
2 8 bargaining agreement as it affects 


The value of this exclusive status— 
and as the Senator from North Carolina 
has brought out so clearly and forcefully, 
the Senator knows just how exclusive 
that status i 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the union was not given that 
exclusive status as bargaining agent for 
all of the employees in the particular 
bargaining unit on the theory that that 
was the only way by which we could 
provide for collective bargaining? 

Mr. HILL. That was certainly the 
thought at the time the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act was passed. That 
was certainly the thought behind the 
passage of that act. 

Mr. ERVIN. And those who advocate 
repeal of section 14(b) go beyond that 
point, do they not? They say the fact 
that the union has the exclusive au- 
thority to make contracts is not suff- 
cient, but the union must have the fur- 
ther power to deny the worker his free- 
dom of choice to determine whether he 
will or will not join the union? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
In other words, the union has it within 
its power that, if he does not join that 
union, pay his dues, and be a member of 
the union, then he cannot have a job. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama, as I analyzed his speech, was re- 
ferring a moment ago to what we call 
the constitutional right or the constitu- 
tional freedom of association. I ask the 
Senator from Alabama if it is not agreed 
by the courts that in all other relations 
of life, freedom of association is enjoyed, 
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as a basic constitutional privilege of all 
Americans, under the first amendment. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Any group of people can 
join together for any lawful purpose with 
those of like mind, can they not? 

Mr. HILL. They can, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did not the Senator 
from Alabama bring out a moment ago 
that not only does a man have the right 
to associate with others for legitimate 
objects, but he has the right to refuse to 
join with others for even the most laud- 
able object? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Freedom encompasses the freedom to 
join and the freedom not to join. 

Mr. ERVIN. Now let us assume, for 
the sake of argument, that a wise man 
who uses his hands or talents in order to 
earn a livelihood, would join the union. 
If we deny him the right to make that 
determination, we are denying him free- 
dom, are we not? 

Mr. HILL. We are, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that in 
order to be free, a man must have the 
power to act foolishly as well as wisely? 

Mr. HILL. Surely he must, 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he agrees with the Senator 
from North Carolina on the proposition 
that the basic teaching of the Bible, and 
particularly the New Testament, is that 
man should be a free agent. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Man is given the right to 
elect whether he will pursue the narrow 
path to Heaven or the broad way that 
leads to Hell; is he not? 

Mr. HILL. That is his freedom. That 
is his right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Our religion gives him 
that right; does it not? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
And in writing the Constitution of the 
United States, and particularly the first 
amendment, that is exactly what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind, that the 
citizens of the United States of America 
should have that freedom, should have 
that right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course, the good 
Lord could have made mankind so that 
men would always do good; but if the 
good Lord had made mankind that way, 
He would not have made them free. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Almighty, in His 
omnipotent wisdom, did not so choose. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that those of us 
who are fighting for the freedom of the 
American worker to join or refuse to 
join a union, are fighting to give him 
the same kind of freedom, which prov- 
idence intended all human beings to 
enjoy? 

Mr. HILL. We are indeed, sir. The 
Founding Fathers, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, sought abso- 
lutely to insure such freedom in that 
immortal document. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not the surest indica- 
tion of lack of freedom the lack of power, 
under the law, of a man to make his own 
determination as to what he will do? 
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Mr. HILL. Certainly; that is exactly 
right. When we deny him that right, 
we take from him his freedom. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the greatest 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act is in 
section 7, which says that a man may 
join or refrain from joining a union, or 
may participate or refrain from partici- 
pating in concerted activities? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct; 
and that right is recognized in the funda- 
mental freedom which the Senator 
from North Carolina has so beautifully 
described. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that when we give 
to the words in section 7 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act their obvious meaning, they 
would permit a man, whether he is a 
union member or is not a union member, 
to participate in a strike or refrain from 
ep cts in a strike, at his own elec- 
tion 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the section of 
the Taft-Hartley Act dealing with un- 
fair labor practices provide that no em- 
ployee, whether he is a union man or a 
nonunion man, can be coerced in the 
exercise of his rights under section 7? 

Mr. HILL. It does indeed, yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the National Labor 
Relations Board has held that a man 
can be compelled against his will, to 
participate in strike activities, and can 
be fined and have his membership in the 
union suspended if he does not partici- 
pate in such activities? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that nothing was 
further from the intent of Congress, 
when Congress drafted section 7 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and gave a man the 
right to participate or refrain from par- 
ticipating, as he saw fit? 

Mr. HILL. Congress had no concept, 
no idea at all of any such requirement 
as that of which the Senator from North 
Carolina has spoken. 

Mr. ERVIN. In fact, did not Congress 
intend exactly the opposite? 

Mr. HILL. Congress did intend ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. That a man should have 
reserved to him his freedom, the freedom, 
as the Senator says, proclaimed by provi- 
dence and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina for his enlightened com- 
ments. 

We were speaking of the exclusive 
status of the unions. 

Mr. President, the value of this exclu- 
sive status to unions was well summa- 
rized by Prof. Archibald Cox, of the Har- 
vard Law School, when testifying before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in 1959. 
As expressed by Professor Cox: 

Labor unions enjoy their present power 
by virtue of Federal statutes, chiefly the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Act. Other voluntary 
associations are different in two ts: 
(1) They lack the statutory power of a union 
designated as a bargaining representative; 
(2) no other voluntary association has as 
much power over an individual’s livelihood 
and opportunities or over the rules govern- 
ing his daily life. The union bulks much 
larger in the life of a worker than a corpora- 
tion in the affairs of a stockholder. 


Mr. President, at the time Congress 
enacted the Taft-Hartley Act on June 23, 
1947, 11 States had adopted laws prohib- 
iting compulsory unionism, and six of 
these expressly prohibited not only com- 
pulsory membership, but also any re- 
quirement for payment of dues, fees or 
other charges. Congress was aware of 
these State laws and intended the lan- 
guage of section 14(b) to fully cover 
them. This language provided: First, 
that a union shop agreement would be 
valid only where it had been approved 
by a secret ballot vote of a majority of 
the employees affected; and second, such 
an agreement would be enforceable only 
in States where such agreements are not 
prohibited by State law. 

Senator Taft, sponsor of the legisla- 
tion in the Senate, and a member of the 
Senate-House conference which ap- 
proved the final version, explained the 
purpose of section 14(b) by declaring: 

Many States have enacted laws or adopted 
constitutional provisions to make all forms 
of compulsory unionism in such States il- 
legal. As stated in the report accompanying 
the Senate committee bill, it was not the in- 
tent to deprive the States of that power. 


The report of the managers on the part 
of the House stated with reference to 
section 13 of the House bill and section 
14 of the conference committee amend- 
ments: 

Under the House bill there was included 
a new section 13 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to assure that nothing in the act 
was to be construed as authorizing any closed 
shop, union shop, maintenance of member- 
ship, or other form of compulsory unionism 
agreement in any State where the execution 
of such agreement would be contrary to 
State law. Many States have enacted laws 
or adopted constitutional provisions to make 
all forms of compulsory unionism in those 
States illegal. It was never the intention 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as is 
disclosed by the legislative history of that 
Act, to preempt the field in this regard so as 
to deprive the States of their powers to pre- 
vent compulsory unionism * * *. To make 
certain that there should be no question 
about this, section 13 was included in the 
House bill. The conference agreement, in 
section 14(b), contains a provision having 
the same effect. 


This is the very section we have been 
talking about. This is the section we 
debated at length last fall and are debat- 
ing here now for 2 weeks. 

Other references in committee reports 
show that Congress intended section 
14(b) as validating all forms of anti- 
compulsion statutes enacted by the 
States. The House report on the act 
states that by this section: 

The United States expressly declares the 
subject of compulsory unionism one that 
the States may regulate concurrently with 
the United States, notwithstanding that the 
agreements affect commerce, and notwith- 
standing that the State laws limit com- 
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pulsory unionism more drastically than does 
Federal law. 


The House conference report stated: 

Under the House bill there was included a 
new section—14(b)—of the National Labor 
Relations Act to assure nothing in the act 
was to be construed as authorizing any 
closed shop, union shop, maintenance of 
membership, or other forms of compulsory 
unionism agreement in any State where the 
execution of such agreements would be con- 
trary to State law. 


Mr. President, at the time the condi- 
tions embodied in section 14(b) were 
adopted, representatives of organized 
labor objected to these limitations upon 
their authority to make union shop 
agreements, and after the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed, immediately began 
urging further amendments to eliminate 
these two conditions. The first condition 
which required a secret ballot vote by a 
majority of workers to validate a union 
shop agreement, was subsequently elimi- 
nated, but Congress has adamantly 
refused, for the past 19 years, to accede 
to the elimination of the second 
condition. 

Congress has thus consistently ad- 
hered to the original intent that union 
shop agreements are not to be regarded 
as valid and enforceable except in those 
instances where they are not prohibited 
by State law. AsI have said, it is this very 
issue which is now before us again at this 
time, and no new reasons have been ad- 
vanced as to why we should adopt this 
drastic change in national labor policy. 
Instead, we hear the implausible argu- 
ment that the present language of the 
National Labor Relations Act should be 
further amended because it is incon- 
sistent with the true national labor 
policy of fostering and encouraging 
union shop agreements. In other words, 
the National Labor Relations Act, by 
conditioning the validity of union shop 
agreements on State law, does not now 
accurately reflect the national labor 
policy as viewed by the advocates of 
repeal rather than the policy concept 
which was in the mind of Congress when 
it formulated, wrote, and adopted the 
National Labor Relations Act. It is, 
thus, not a case of the State laws of the 
19 right-to-work States being out of 
harmony with the existing national labor 
policy, but with the policy that the ad- 
vocates of repeal would like the Federal 
Government to adopt. 

Mr. President, the point that must be 
emphasized again and which is abun- 
dantly clear throughout the entire legis- 
lative record, is that there was never any 
congressional intent in any of the Fed- 
eral labor statutes, beginning with the 
Clayton Act, through the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, the NRIA Act, and the 
Wagner Act, to in any way deprive the 
individual States of authority to deal 
with compulsory unionism agreements 
including the union shop. As I have 
shown, when the Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments to the Wagner Act were 
adopted in 1947, section 14(b) was in- 
serted purely for the purpose of reiter- 
ating what had always been recognized 
to be the prevailing law of our country. 

Earlier in my remarks, Mr. President, 
I stated that those who advocate repeal 
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of section 14(b) claim that by allowing 
individual States to adopt right-to-work 
laws, section 14(b), among other things, 
destroys the necessary and desirable goal 
of consistent and uniform application of 
Federal regulation of interstate com- 
merce and raises serious constitutional 
questions under the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution. The propo- 
nents of repeal of section 14(b) further 
assert that in no other way has Congress 
authorized State interference with Fed- 
eral power or permitted State policy to 
override national policy. 

These arguments are based on two 
premises: first, that Federal labor policy 
affirmatively fosters and encourages com- 
pulsory union shop agreements. As I 
have shown, Mr. President, the origin 
and historical development of Federal 
labor-management legislation does not in 
any way sustain this premise. I think it 
abundantly clear that the sense of the 
Congress was, has been, and is, to the 
contrary. 

The second premise is that section 14 
(b) represents a unique exception to the 
rule that State authority cannot be exer- 
cised in any area in which the Federal 
Government has a regulatory interest. I 
now turn my attention to proving the 
falseness of this premise. In fact and 
in law it cannot be sustained. 

In the first place, there is not now, nor 
has there ever been, an absolute rule that 
regulation of interstate commerce must 
be uniformly applied throughout every 
State, or that the States may not regu- 
late interstate activities within their own 
jurisdictional borders. 

The commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion—article 1, section 8—and the Fed- 
eral supremacy clause—article 6—have 
been construed as permitting State regu- 
lation affecting interstate commerce so 
long as the State regulatory action is not 
in conflict with Federal law or so repug- 
nant to the Federal law that the two 
cannot consistently stand together. 
Only where an act of Congress regulat- 
ing interstate commerce expressly evi- 
dences an intent to exclude State au- 
thority in that particular area or field 
will the Federal power be held to be 
exclusive. 

The established judicial precedents re- 
specting the exercise of State regulatory 
power were reviewed by Justice Frank- 
furter in the case of Hill against Florida, 
wherein the Supreme Court declared: 

It was settled early in our constitutional 
history that the mere fact that Congress has 
power to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States does not exclude State legisla- 
tion in the exercise of the police power, even 
though it may affect such commerce, where 
the subject matter does not demand a na- 
tionwide rule. The States, in short, may 
speak on matters even in the general domain 
of commerce so long as Congress is silent. 
But when Congress has spoken, although 
not as fully as the Constitution authorizes, 
that is, when a Federal enactment falls short 
of the congressional power to legislate touch- 
ing commerce, the States may still speak 
where Congress is still silent. The real ques- 
tion is: Has Congress spoken so as to silence 
the States? The same regard for the har- 
monious balance of our Federal system, 
whereby the States may protect local inter- 
ests despite the dominant commerce clause, 
allows State legislation for the protection 
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of local interests so long as Congress has not 
supplanted local regulation either by a regu- 
lation of its own or by an unmistakable 
indication that there is to be no regulation 
at all. 

In a great variety of cases, the Court has 
applied the accommodation formulated in 
Sinnot v. Davenport and either reasserted or 
reinforced that policy. The emphasis has 
been on recognizing that both the State law 
and the Federal statute must be allowed to 
prevail if they may prevail together—that 
is, if they do not, as a matter of language 
or practical enforcement, collide, or if Con- 
gress has not manifested an unambiguous 
purpose that there be no regulation, either 
State or Federal, as to matters for which it 
has not prescribed. This judicial principle 
is established by an impressive body of 
opinions. 

In construing Federal statutes enacted 
under the power conferred by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution the rule is that 
it should never be held that Congress in- 
tends to supersede or suspend the exercise 
of the reserved powers of a State, even where 
that may be done, unless, and except so far 
as, its purpose to do so is clearly manifested. 

The principle thus applicable has been 
frequently stated. It is that the Congress 
may circumscribe its regulation and occupy 
a limited field, and that intention to super- 
sede the exercise by the State of its authority 
as to matters not covered by the Federal 
legislation is not to be implied unless the 
act of Congress fairly interpreted is in con- 
flict with the law of the State. 


Certainly, nothing could be clearer 
than that declaration on the part of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. I am sure the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], who was a member of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, would 
agree that Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 
clearly and forcefully stated in unmis- 
takable terms just what it means under 
our Federal Constitution and Federal 
system. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that I may 
assure the Senator from Alabama that I 
agree with him in his exposition of the 
principle that the States and the Federal 
Government may concurrently regulate 
interstate commerce, if they see fit to do 
so, and concur also with him in his fine 
exposition and explanation of what Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter had to say in the 
decision to which he has alluded. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if it has not been 
customary in times past to regard the 
provision which allows the States to 
regulate certain matters themselves, 
either by consent of Congress or by rea- 
son of their reserved powers, as one of 
the most efficacious provisions of the 
Federal system? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, there is nothing 
in our Federal system that has been more 
efficacious than the very proposition to 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
has referred. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that in 
times past we have had States make ex- 
periments in government which were 
quite different from the procedure which 
prevailed in the country generally? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The States, in a sense, 
have been laboratories for experiment? 

Mr. HILL. For testing matters. 
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Mr. ERVIN. When they made an ex- 
periment which turned out well that ex- 
periment was followed by other States 
and in some cases by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Whereas if the experi- 
ment turned out to be bad, the rest of 
the States did not follow it, and the only 
one that was adversely affected was that 
one State. 

Mr. HILL. The other States would 
not follow the action of that one State, 
and the Federal Government would not 
follow the action of that State. 

Mr. ERVIN. So when Congress 
adopted section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act it evidenced an intention to allow 
an experimentation to be conducted in 
laws with reference to this important 
field of union and employee relation- 
ships. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that this is one of 
the wisest provisions of the act? In- 
stead of trying to impose uniformity 
on people where conditions may be di- 
verse, the provision allows each State to 
solve its problems. 

Mr. HILL. Not only that, but that is 
in line with carrying out the entire con- 
cept of the Federal system as that sys- 
tem was set up under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that one of the most 
deadening things that we could have in 
our country is absolute uniformity in all 
respects? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
Nothing could be more deadly than that. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama recalls, does he not, Procrustes, 
who had a Procrustean bed. He wanted 
uniformity for all of his guests. He 
made them sleep in the Procrustean bed. 
If the guest was too short, he stretched 
him out so he would be long enough for 
the bed, and if the guest were too long, 
he chopped off a part of his limbs so he 
would fit the bed. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is not uniformity alien 
to the Lord’s universe where there is so 
much diversity? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, 
and that is the very thing under our 
Government that we have sought to 
avoid. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
We have believed in the individual rather 
than the regimented man. 

Mr, HILL. And his freedom and his 
rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
We have given him the opportunity to 
make his own decisions. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. We give to every indi- 
vidual, if he does not like the way in 
which his Senator votes, or his Repre- 
sentative votes, or the way his Governor 
acts, or his State legislator acts, the 
privilege of having an election every 2, 
4, or 6 years, to vote them out. 

Mr. HILL. He has the right to turn 
them out. He does indeed. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Let in the colloquy which 
we had a moment ago, that is not true 
where compulsory unionism exists even 
though Congress declared otherwise. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. No 
matter how much a worker may disagree, 
no matter how much he may feel he may 
have been injured by some of the acts 
of the union, he does not have this right, 
as a citizen does, to recall his repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the world 
would be a most depressing and monoto- 
nous place if everything was uniform, 
which is the argument that the admin- 
istration gives for passing the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. HILL. It would be most unfortu- 
nate for our country, for our people, and 
our whole constitutional system. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, a good example of con- 
current State and Federal regulation of 
interstate commerce may be found in 
the transportation industry. Railroads 
and interstate motor carriers are, of 
course, subject to intense regulation and 
control by Federal agencies such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
they are, at the same time, subject to 
substantial regulation by State public 
utilities commissions and boards, and 
even by county and city authorities. In 
respect to labor-management relations in 
the railroad and airlines industries, the 
Federal Government has adopted a broad 
and comprehensive statutory scheme of 
regulation and has created the National 
Mediation Board as the agency of Gov- 
ernment to carry out and enforce this 
policy. In spite of this, the individual 
States continue to exercise authority to 
establish work rules pertaining to length 
of runs, work crew requirements and 
various other aspects of the employment 
relationship. Moreover, there are wide 
variations in these work rules from State 
to State, with the result that there is no 
such thing as uniformity or consistency, 
and most railroads have to contend with 
work rules changes each time one of their 
trains crosses a State line. Interstate 
motor carriers are similarly subjected to 
many State and local limitations in spite 
of the fact that Federal agencies also 
exercise control over them. 

It is thus entirely inaccurate to say, 
as the proponents of repeal of section 
14(b) have repeatedly said, that the 
power which Congress expressly reserved 
to the States under that section to regu- 
late or prohibit compulsory unionism 
represents a unique departure from the 
principle of uniform regulation of inter- 
state commerce by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Far from being unique, section 
14(b) is only one of many statutory ex- 
pressions which recognize and preserve 
State authority in the field of commerce. 
Many Federal labor statutes are designed 
to permit State action concurrent with 
Federal action affecting commerce. In 
the National Labor Relations Act itself 
there are numerous examples of this. 
For example, section 10(a) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act expressly au- 
thorizes the National Labor Relations 
Board to cede its jurisdiction over cases 
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involving unfair labor practices affect- 
ing commerce to State labor relations 
boards and agencies. 

Section 14(c) of the National Labor 
Relations Act further authorizes the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to decline 
to assert jurisdiction over labor disputes 
affecting interstate commerce, and pro- 
vides further that wherever the Board 
has declined jurisdiction the States and 
territories may assume and assert their 
jurisdiction over such labor disputes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion on the point he is making? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator wheth- 
er the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which authorize the National Labor 
Relations Board to decline jurisdiction, 
do not expressly provide, in effect, that 
jurisdiction can be assumed under 50 
different sets of laws in the 50 States? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; each State may have 
its own law or regulations or procedures. 
Therefore, the law, regulations or pro- 
cedures in each State will control the 
situation in that State. 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be possible to 
have as many different varieties of regu- 
lations, laws or procedures in the Nation 
as there are varieties of Heinz’ pickles. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from North 
Carolina is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Therefore, it is absurd 
for people to say that the repeal of section 
14(b) is necessary in order to establish 
uniformity under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
because that act authorizes a diversity. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; not only a diversity, 
but many diversities, as the Senator from 
North Carolina has stated. 

Section 303(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizes actions against labor un- 
ions in State courts for damages result- 
ing from secondary boycotts and other 
unfair labor practices affecting interstate 
commerce. 

Numerous other examples can be given 
of situations in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exercised its powers under 
the Constitution to regulate certain areas 
of activity, but at the same time has per- 
mitted concurrent State regulation of the 
same activities. The Bankruptcy Act es- 
tablishes procedures to be followed in 
bankruptcy cases. But in applying the 
Federal bankruptcy law and the Federal 
procedures provided therein, the Federal 
courts are obligated to recognize and ap- 
ply State laws affecting the rights of 
creditors. 

Another example of concurrent Fed- 
eral and State regulation of activities af- 
fecting interstate commerce can be found 
in the field of antitrust legislation. The 
original Sherman antitrust law, and all 
of the subsequent amendments under the 
Clayton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and other acts, were enacted as an exer- 
cise of the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. Notwithstanding 
that the Sherman Act, and its subsequent 
amendments, constitute a complete 
scheme of Federal regulation of restric- 
tive trade practices in interstate com- 
merce, this body of Federal legislation 
has never been regarded as displacing 
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State authority to restrict, prohibit, or 
punish various types of restraints of 
trade in interstate commerce. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. President, 
that State antitrust laws may be invoked 
to prevent union boycotts in restraint of 
trade even though such boycott activities 
also fall within the scope of the regula- 
tory powers exercised by Congress in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

As we see, Mr. President, those who 
contend that section 14(b) represents an 
exception to the rule that State authority 
cannot be exercised in any area in which 
the Federal Government has a regulatory 
interest have no basis in fact or in law 
for their contention. 

I have discussed the proposition that 
the right not to join must in a free so- 
ciety necessarily be a corollary of the 
right to join. In a related context, I 
turn now, Mr. President, to another argu- 
ment frequently advanced by the advo- 
cates of repeal of section 14(b) to the 
effect that State right-to-work laws im- 
properly interfere with and infringe upon 
the exercise of constitutional rights 
of workers to form associations for their 
own mutual benefit and protection. 
These questions have previously been 
raised and litigated extensively through- 
out the State and Federal courts, culmi- 
nating in a series of three cases heard 
and decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1949. These cases are 
Lincoln Federal Labor Union against 
Northwestern Iron & Metal Co., 
Whitaker against North Carolina, and 
American Federation of Labor against 
American Sash & Door Co. These three 
decisions are reported at 335 U.S. 525 
and 538. 

In these three decisions, the Supreme 
Court considered the applicability of the 
constitutional rights guaranteed in the 
ist amendment, the 5th amendment, 
and the 14th amendment, insofar as they 
are effected by State prohibitions against 
the union shop. In these cases the Court 
had before it challenges raised by unions 
to the constitutionality of the right-to- 
work statutes of North Carolina and 
Nebraska and the right-to-work amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State of 
Arizona. The Court pointed out that the 
constitutional right of workers to as- 
semble and to discuss and formulate 
plans for furthering their own self-in- 
terest in jobs cannot be construed as a 
constitutional guaranty that no one shall 
get or hold these jobs except those who 
will join in the assembly or will agree to 
abide by the assembly’s plans, since where 
conduct affects the interests of other 
individuals and the general public, the 
legality of such conduct must be meas- 
ured by whether the conduct conforms 
to valid law. 

The Court went on to say that the 
State statute or constitutional amend- 
ment which provides that no person be 
denied an opportunity to obtain or retain 
employment because he is or is not a 
member of a labor organization and pro- 
hibits employers and unions from enter- 
ing into contracts or agreements obli- 
gating the employer to exclude persons 
from employment because they either 
are or are not union members, does not 
violate the guarantee of equal protection 
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of the laws found in the 5th and 14th 
amendments, since such provision for- 
bids employers to discriminate against 
either union or nonunion workers. 

In order to fully understand the broad 
sweep of the Supreme Court's opinions in 
these three cases, I shall quote from the 
opinion of the Court in the Lincoln Fed- 
eral Union and Whitaker cases. It dis- 
posed of the constitutional questions 
raised in these cases in this way: 


Under employment practices in the United 
States, employers have sometimes limited 
work opportunities to members of unions, 
sometimes to nonunion members, and at 
other times have employed and kept their 
workers without regard to whether they were 
or were not members of a union. Employ- 
ers are commanded to follow this latter em- 
ployment practice in the States of North 
Carolina and Nebraska. A North Carolina 
statute and a Nebraska constitutional 
amendment provide that no person in those 
States shall be denied an opportunity to ob- 
tain or retain employment because he is or 
is not a member of a labor organization. To 
enforce this policy North Carolina and 
Nebraska employers are also forbidden to en- 
ter into contracts or agreements obligating 
themselves to exclude persons from employ- 
ment because they are or are not labor un- 
ion members. 

These State laws were given timely chal- 
lenge in North Carolina and Nebraska courts 
on the ground that insofar as they attempt 
to protect nonunion members from discrim- 
ination, the laws are in violation of rights 
guaranteed employers, unions, and their 
members by the U.S. Constitution. The 
State laws were challenged as violations of 
the right of freedom of speech, of assembly 
and of petition guaranteed unions and their 
members by “the Ist amendment and pro- 
tected against invasion by the State under 
the 14th amendment.” It was further con- 
tended that the State laws impaired the obli- 
gations of existing contracts in violation of 
article 1, section 10, of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and deprived the appellant unions and 
employers of equal protection and due proc- 
ess of law guaranteed against State invasion 
by the 14th amendment. All of these con- 
tentions were rejected by the State supreme 
courts and the cases are here on appeal 
* * * The substantial identity of the ques- 
tions raised in the two cases prompted us 
to set them for argument together and for 
the same reason we now consider the cases 
in a single opinion. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained the decisions of the 
State courts in holding that these ac- 
tions were not in violation of these con- 
stitutional provisions and were not in 
violation of any rights that the Federal 
Government might have in these mat- 
ters. 

The Court continued: 

First. It is contended that these State laws 
abridge the freedom of speech and the oppor- 
tunities of unions and their members peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Under the 
State policy adopted by these laws, employ- 
ers must, other considerations being equal, 
give equal opportunities for remunerative 
work to union and nonunion members with- 
out discrimination against either. In order 
to achieve this objective of equal opportu- 
nity for the two groups, employers are for- 
bidden to make contracts which would ob- 
ligate them to hire or keep none but union 
members. 

It is difficult to see how enforcement of 
this State policy could infringe the freedom 
of speech of anyone, or deny to anyone the 
right to assemble or to petition for a redress 
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of grievances. And appellants do not con- 
tend that the laws expressly forbid the full 
exercise of those rights by unions or union 
members, Their contention is that these 
State laws indirectly infringe their constitu- 
tional rights of speech, assembly, and peti- 
tion. While the basis of this contention is 
not entirely clear, it seems to rest on this line 
of reasoning: The right of unions and union 
members to demand that no nonunion mem- 
bers work along with union members is in- 
dispensable to the right of self-organization 
and the association of workers into unions”; 
without a right of union members to refuse 
to work with nonunion members, there are 
“no means of eliminating the competition of 
the nonunion worker”; since, the reasoning 
continues, a closed shop is indispensable to 
achievement of sufficient union membership 
to put unions and employers on a full equal- 
ity for collective bargaining, a closed shop is 
consequently an “indispensable concomi- 
tant” of “the right of employees to assemble 
into and associate together through labor 
organizations.” Justification for such an ex- 
pansive construction of the right to speak, 
assemble and petition is then rested in part 
on appellant’s assertion that the right to 
work as a nonunionist is in no way equiv- 
alent to or the parallel of the right to work 
as a union member; that there exists no con- 
stitutional right to work as a nonunionist 
on the one hand while the right to maintain 
employment free from discrimination be- 
cause of union membership is constitution- 
ally protected. (Citations omitted.) 

We deem it unnecessary to elaborate the 
numerous reasons for our rejection of this 
contention of appellants. Nor need we ap- 
praise or analyze with particularity the rath- 
er startling ideas suggested to support 
some of the premises on which appellants’ 
conclusions rest. There cannot be wrung 
from a constitutional right of workers to 
assemble to discuss improvement of their 
own working standards, a further constitu- 
tional right to drive from remunerative em- 
ployment all other persons who will not or 
cannot, participate in union assemblies. The 
constitutional right of workers to assemble, 
to discuss and formulate plans for furthering 
their own self-interests in jobs cannot be 
construed as a constitutional guarantee that 
none shall get and hold jobs except those 
who will join in the assembly or will agree 
to abide by the assembly's plans. For where 
conduct affects the interests of other indi- 
viduals and the general public, the legality 
of that conduct must be measured by 
whether the conduct conforms to valid law, 
even though the conduct is engaged in pur- 
suant to plans of an assembly. 

Second. There is a suggestion though not 
elaborated in briefs that these State laws 
conflict with article 1, section 10, of the 
U.S. Constitution, insofar as they impair the 
obligation of contracts made prior to their 
enactment. That this contention is with- 
out merit is now too clearly established to 
require discussion. (Citations omitted.) 

Third. It is contended that the North 
Carolina and Nebraska laws deny unions and 
their members equal protection of the laws 
and thus offend the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment. Because the out- 
lawed contracts are a useful incentive to the 
growth of union membership, it is said that 
these laws weaken the bargaining power of 
unions and correspondingly strengthen the 
power of employers. This may be true. But 
there are other matters to be considered. 
The State laws also make it impossible for 
an employer to make contracts with company 
unions which obligate the employer to refuse 
jobs to union members. In this respect, 
these State laws protect the employment op- 
portunities of members of independent 
unions. This circumstance alone, without 
regard to others that need not be mentioned, 
is sufficient to support the State laws 
a charge that they deny equal protection to 
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unions as against employers and nonunion 
workers. 

It is also argued that the State laws do not 
provide protection for union members equal 
to that provided for nonunion members. 
But in identical language these State laws 
forbid employers to discriminate against 
union and nonunion members. Nebraska 
and North Carolina thus command equal em- 
ployment opportunities for both groups of 
workers. It is precisely because these State 
laws command equal opportunities for both 
groups that appellants argue that the con- 
stitutionally protected rights of assembly and 
due process have been violated. For the 
constitutional protections surrounding these 
rights are relied on by appellants to support 
a contention that the Federal Constitution 
guarantees greater employment rights to 
union members than to nonunion members. 
This claim of appellants is itself a refuta- 
tion of the contention that the Nebraska and 
North Carolina laws fail to afford protection 
to union members equal to the protection 
afforded nonunion workers. 

Fourth. It is contended that these State 
laws deprive appellants of their liberty with- 
out due process of law in violation of the 
14th amendment. Appellants argue that the 
laws are specifically designed to deprive all 
persons within the two States of liberty (1) 
to refuse to hire or retain any person in em- 
ployment because he is or is not a union 
member, and (2) to make a contract or agree- 
ment to engage in such employment discrim- 
ination against union or nonunion members. 

Much of appellants’ argument here seeks 
to establish that due process of law is de- 
nied employees and union men by that part 
of these State laws that forbids them to 
make contracts with the employer obligat- 
ing him to refuse to hire or retain nonunion 
workers. But that part of these laws does 
no more than provide a method to aid en- 
forcement of the heart of the laws; namely, 
their command that employers must not dis- 
criminate against either union or nonunion 
members because they are such. If the 
States have constitutional power to ban such 
discrimination by law, they also have power 
to ban contracts which if performed would 
bring about the prohibited discrimination. 

Many cases are cited by appellants in 
which this Court has said that in some in- 
stances the due process clause protects the 
liberty of persons to make contracts. But 
none of these cases, even those according 
the broadest constitutional protection to the 
making of contracts, ever went so far as to 
indicate that the due process clause bars a 
State from prohibiting contracts to engage 
in conduct banned by a valid State law. 
So here, if the provisions in the State laws 
against employer discrimination are valid, 
it follows that the contract prohibition also 
is valid. (Citations omitted.) We there- 
fore turn to the decisive question under the 
due process contention, which is: Does the 
due process clause forbid a State to pass 
laws clearly designed to safeguard the op- 
portunity of nonunion members to get and 
hold jobs, free from discrimination against 
them because they are nonunion workers? 

There was a period in which labor union 
members who wanted to get and hold jobs 
were the victims of widespread employer dis- 
crimination practices. Contracts between 
employers and their employees were used by 
employers to accomplish this antiunion em- 
ployment discrimination. Before hiring 
workers, employers required them to sign 
agreements stating that the workers were 
not and would not become labor union mem- 
bers. Such antiunion practices were so ob- 
noxious to workers that they gave these re- 
quired ts the name of “yellow dog 
contracts.” This hostility of workers also 
prompted passage of State and Federal laws 
to ban employer discrimination against union 
members and to outlaw yellow dog contracts. 
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In 1907 this Court in Adair v. United 
States, considered the Federal law which pro- 
hibited discrimination against union work- 
ers. Adair, an agent of the Loulsville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., had been indicted and 
convicted for having discharged Coppage, an 
employee of the railroad, because Coppage 
was a member of the Order of Locomotive 
Firemen. This Court there held, over the 
dissents of Justices McKenna and Holmes, 
that the railroad, because of the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, had a consti- 
tutional right to discriminate against union 
members and could therefore do so through 
use of yellow dog contracts. 

> — . * * 


In 1914 this Court reaffirmed the principles 
of the Adair case * * * and held that a 
Kansas statute outlawing yellow dog con- 
tracts denied employers and employees a 
liberty to fix terms of employment. For this 
reason the law was held invalid under the 
due process clause. 

(This) constitutional doctrine was for 
some years followed by this Court. It was 
used to strike down laws fixing minimum 
wages and maximum hours in employment, 
laws fixing prices and laws regulating busi- 
ness activities. 

* * = * * 


This Court beginning at least as early as 
1934, when the Nebbia case was decided, has 
steadily rejected the due process philosophy 
enunciated in the Adair-Coppage line of 
cases, In doing so it has consciously re- 
turned closer and closer to the earlier con- 
stitutional principle that States have power 
to legislate against what are found to be 
injurious practices in their internal com- 
mercial and business affairs, so long as their 
laws do not run afoul of some specific Fed- 
eral constitutional prohibition, or of some 
valid Federal law * * *. Under this consti- 
tutional doctrine the due process clause is 
no longer to be so broadly construed that 
the Congress and State legislatures are put 
in a straitjacket when they attempt to sup- 
press business and industrial conditions 
which they regard as offensive to the public 
welfare. 

Appellants now ask us to return, at least 
in part, to the due process philosophy that 
has been deliberately discarded. Claiming 
that the Federal Constitution itself affords 
protection for union members against dis- 
crimination, they nevertheless assert that the 
same Constitution forbids a State from pro- 
viding the same protection for nonunion 
members. Just as we have held that the due 
process clause erects no obstacle to block 
legislative protection of union members, we 
now hold that legislative protection can be 
afforded nonunion workers. 


In the case of American Federation 
of Labor against American Sash and Door 
Company, the Supreme Court considered 
additional constitutional challenges to 
the constitutional attacks upon the Ari- 
zona right-to-work amendment. In this 
case the Court considered the question 
of whether the Arizona amendment had 
the effect of denying union members 
their constitutionally guaranteed free- 
dom of speech, assembly, or petition, or 
impair the obligation of their contracts, 
or deprive them of due process of law. 
The Court, in a short opinion, quickly 
disposed of these attacks upon the Ari- 
zona law when it said: 

This case is here on appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona. * . It involves 
the constitutional validity of the following 
amendment to the Arizona constitution, 
adopted at the 1946 general election: 

“No person shall be denied the opportu- 
nity to obtain or retain employment because 
of nonmembership in a labor organization, 
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nor shall the State or any subdivision there- 
of, or any corporation, individual or asso- 
ciation of any kind enter into any agree- 
ment, written or oral, which excludes any 
person from employment or continuation of 
employment because of nonmembership in a 
labor organization.” 

The Supreme Court of Arizona sustained 
the amendment as constitutional against the 
contentions that it “deprived union appel- 
lants of rights guaranteed under the first 
amendment and protected against invasion 
by the State under the 14th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution; that it impaired the 
obligations of existing contracts in viola- 
tion of article 1, section 10, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution; and that it deprived appellants of 
due process of law, and denied them equal 
protection of the laws contrary to the 14th 
amendment.” All of these questions, prop- 
erly reserved in the State court, were decided 
against the appellants by the State supreme 
court. The same questions raised in the 
State court are presented here. 

For reasons given in two other cases 
decided today we reject the appellants’ con- 
tentions that the Arizona amendment denies 
them freedom of speech, assembly, or peti- 
tion, impairs the obligation of their con- 
tracts, or deprives them of due process of 
law * * *. A difference between the Arizona 
amendment and the amendment and stat- 
ute considered in the Nebraska and North 
Carolina cases has made it necessary for us 
to give separate consideration to the con- 
tention in this case that the Arizona amend- 
ment denies appellants equal protection of 
the laws. 

The language of the Arizona amend- 
ment prohibits employment discrimination 
against nonunion workers, but it does not 
prohibit discrimination against union work- 
ers. It is argued that a failure to provide 
the same protection for union workers as 
that provided for nonunion workers places 
the union workers at a disadvantage, thus 
denying unions and their members the equal 
protection of Arizona’s laws. 

Although the Arizona amendment does not 
itself expressly prohibit discrimination 
against union workers, that State has not 
left unions and union members without pro- 
tection from discrimination on account of 
union membership. Prior to passage of this 
constitutional amendment, Arizona made it 
a misdemeanor for any person to coerce a 
worker to make a contract “not to join, be- 
come or remain, a member of a labor or- 
ganization” as a condition of getting or 
holding a job in Arizona. A section of the 
Arizona code made every such contract (gen- 
erally known as a yellow dog contract) void 
and unenforceable. Similarly, the Arizona 
constitutional amendment makes void and 
unenforceable contracts under which an 
employer agrees to discriminate against non- 
union workers. Statutes implementing the 
amendment have provided as sanctions for 
its enforcement relief by injunction and 
suits for damages for discrimination prac- 
ticed in violation of the amendment. 
Whether the same Kind of sanctions would 
be afforded a union worker against whom 
an employer discriminated is not made clear 
by the opinion of the State supreme court 
in this case. But assuming that Arizona 
courts would not afford a remedy by injunc- 
tion or suit for damages, we are unable to 
find any indication that Arizona’s amend- 
ment and statutes are weighed on the side 
of nonunion as against union workers. We 
are satisfied that Arizona has attempted 
both in the anti-yellow-dog-contract law and 
in the antidiscrimination constitutional 
amendment to strike at what were consid- 
ered evils, to strike where those evils were 
most felt, and to strike in a manner that 
would effectively suppress the evils. 

In National Labor Relations Board v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. this Court 
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considered a challenge to the National Labor 
Relations Act, on the ground that it applied 
restraints against employers but did not 
apply similar restraints against wrongful 
conduct by employees. We there point out, 
at page 46, the general rule that “legislative 
authority, exerted within its proper field, 
need not embrace all the evils within its 
reach.” And concerning State laws we have 
said that the existence of evils against which 
the law should afford protection and the 
relative need of different groups for that 
protection is a matter for the legislative 
judgment. 


As we see, Mr. President, it is firmly 
established, beyond any question of 
doubt, that State right-to-work laws are 
compatible with and do not in any way 
infringe upon constitutionally protected 
and guaranteed rights of the individual, 
I would like to pass on to the next logical 
question, that is, whether compulsory 
unionism in its various forms, including 
the union shop, results in any depriva- 
tion of constitutionally protected rights. 
This question has also been raised in a 
number of court cases, and although no 
final and definitive ruling has been made 
on this issue by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, there are very clear 
indications tending to show that the Su- 
preme Court would ultimately hold, when 
it is squarely presented with this ques- 
tion, that the operation of union shop 
agreements and the activities of labor 
organizations parties to such agreements 
very clearly deprive the individual 
worker of constitutionally protected 
rights. 

The clearest indication of the attitude 
of the members of the Supreme Court 
on this question can be found in the 
opinion of Justice Black, dissenting from 
the majority opinion in International 
Association of Machinists against Street, 
decided by the Supreme Court June 19, 
1961. 

This opinion recited that: 

This action was brought in a Georgia State 
court by six railroad employees in behalf of 
themselves and others similarly situated 
against railroads making up the Southern 
Railway System, labor organizations repre- 
senting employees of that system in collec- 
tive bargaining, and a number of individuals, 
to enjoin enforcement and application to 
them of a union shop agreement entered 
into between the railroads and the labor 
organizations as authorized by section 2, 
11th of the Railway Labor Act. The agree- 
ment’s terms required all employees, in order 
to keep their railroad jobs, to join the union 
and remain members, at least to the extent 
of tendering periodic dues, initiation fees 
and assessments, not including fines and 
penalties. The complaint, as amended, 
charged that the agreement was void because 
it conflicted with the laws and constitution 
of Georgia and the Ist, 5th, 9th, and 14th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

* * * . * 

It is alleged that the union dues and other 
payments they will be required to make to 
the union will be used to support ideological 
and political doctrines and candidates 
which they do not believe, and that this will 
violate the first, fifth, and ninth amendments 
of the Constitution. 

* „ . * . 

The trial court made lengthy findings, one 
crucial here being: 

“Those funds haye been and are being 
used in substantial amounts to propagate 
political and economic doctrines, concepts 
and ideologies and to promote legislative 
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programs opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent.” 

The trial court then found and declared 
section 2, 11th “unconstitutional to the ex- 
tent that it permits, or is applied to permit, 
the exaction of funds from plaintiffs and 
the class they represent for the complained 
of purposes and activities set forth above.” 
Compulsory membership under these cir- 
cumstances was held to abridge first amend- 
ment freedoms of association, thought, 
speech, press and political expression. 

* > * * * 


The Supreme Court of Georgia affirmed, 
holding that one who is compelled to con- 
tribute the fruits of his labor to support or 
promote political or economic programs or 
support candidates for public office is just 
as much deprived of his freedom of speech 
as if he were compelled to give his vocal 
support to doctrines he opposes. I fully 
agree with this holding of the Georgia Su- 
preme Court and would affirm its judgment 
with certain modifications of the relief 
granted. 

Section 2, 11th of the Railway Labor Act 
authorizes unions and railroads to make 
union-shop agreements notwithstanding 
any other provision of State or Federal law. 

. * 


It is contended by the unions that pre- 
cisely the same first amendment question 
presented here was considered and decided in 
Railway Employees’ Dept. v. Hanson, 351 
U.S. 225. I agree that it clearly was not. 

Thus the Hanson case held only that 
workers could be required to pay their part 
of the cost of actual bargaining carried on 
by a union selected as bargaining agent un- 
der authority of Congress, just as Congress 
doubtless could have required workers to pay 
the cost of such bargaining had it chosen to 
have the bargaining carried on by the Secre- 
tary of Labor or any other appropriately se- 
lected bargaining agent. The Hanson case 
did not hold that railroad workers could 
be compelled by law to forgo their consti- 
tutionally protected freedom of association 
by participating as union members against 
their will. That case cannot, therefore, prop- 
erly be read to rest on a principle which 
would permit government—in furtherance 
of some public interest, be that interest ac- 
tual or imaginary—to compel membership in 
Rotary Clubs, fraternal organizations, re- 
ligious groups, chambers of commerce, bar 
associations, labor unions, or any other pri- 
vate organizations Government may decide 
it wants to subsidize, support or control. In 
a word, the Hanson case did not hold that 
the existence of union-shop contracts could 
be used as an excuse to force workers to as- 
sociate with people they do not want to as- 
sociate with, or to pay their money to sup- 
port causes they detest. 

The first amendment provides: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Probably no one would suggest that Con- 
gress could without violating this amend- 
ment, pass a law taxing workers, or any per- 
sons for that matter (even lawyers), to create 
a fund to be used in helping certain polit- 
ical parties or groups favored by the Gov- 
ernment to elect their candidates or promote 
their controversial causes. Compelling a 
man by law to pay his money to elect can- 
didates or advocate laws or doctrines he is 
against differs only in degree, if at all, from 
compelling him by law to speak for a can- 
didate, a party, or a cause he is against. The 
very reason for the first amendment is to 
make the people of this country free to 
think, speak, write, and worship as they wish, 
not as the Government commands. 
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There is, of course, no constitutional rea- 
son why a union or other private group may 
not spend its funds for political or ideolog- 
ical causes if its members voluntarily join 
it and can voluntarily get out of it. Labor 
unions made up of voluntary members free 
to get it in or out of the unions when they 
please have played important and useful roles 
in politics and economic affairs. How to 
spend its money is a question for each volun- 
tary group to decide for itself in the absence 
of some valid law forbidding activities for 
which the money is spent. But a different 
situation arises when a Federal law steps 
in and authorizes such a group to carry on 
activities at the expense of persons who do 
not choose to be members of the group as 
well as those who do. Such a law, even 
though validly passed by Congress, cannot 
be used in a way that abridges the specifically 
defined freedoms of the first amendment. 
And whether there is such abridgment de- 
pends not only on how the law is written 
but also on how it works. 

There can be no doubt that the federally 
sanctioned union-shop contract here, as it 
actually works, takes a part of the earnings 
of some men and turns it over to others, 
who spend a substantial part of the funds 
so received in efforts to thwart the political, 
economic and ideological hopes of those 
whose money has been forced from them 
under authority of law. This injects Fed- 
eral compulsion into the political and ideo- 
logical processes, a result which I have sup- 
posed everyone would agree the first amend- 
ment was particularly intended to prevent. 
And it makes no difference if, as is urged, 
political and legislative activities are help- 
ful adjuncts of collective bargaining. 
Doubtless employers could make the same 
arguments in favor of compulsory contribu- 
tions to an association of employers for use 
in political and economic programs calcu- 
lated to help collective bargaining on their 
side. But the argument is equally unappeal- 
ing whoever makes it. The stark fact is 
that this act of Congress is being used as a 
means to exact money from those employees 
to help get votes to win elections for parties 
and candidates and to support doctrines 
they are against. If this is constitutional 
the first amendment is not the charter of 
political and religious liberty its sponsors 
believe it to be. James Madison, who wrote 
the amendment, said in arguing for religious 
liberty that the same authority which can 
force a citizen to contribute three pence 
only of his property for the support of any 
one establishment, may force him to con- 
form to any other establishment in all cases 
whatsoever.” 

And Thomas Jefferson said that “to com- 
pel a man to furnish contributions of money 
for the propagation of opinions which he 
disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical.” These 
views of Madison and Jefferson authentically 
represent the philosophy embodied in the 
safeguards of the first amendment. That 
amendment leaves the Federal Government 
no power whatever to compel one man to 
expend his energy, his time or his money 
to advance the fortunes of candidates he 
would like to see defeated or to urge ideol- 
ogies and causes he believes would be hurtful 
to the country. 

The Court holds that section 2, 11th denies 
“unions, over an employee’s objection, the 
power to use his exacted funds to support 
political causes which he opposes.” While 
I do not so construe section 2, 11th, I want 
to make clear that I believe the first amend- 
ment bars use of dues extorted from an em- 
ployee by law for the promotion of causes, 
doctrines and laws that unions generally 
favor to help the unions, as well as any other 
political purposes. I think workers have as 
much right to their own views about matters 
affecting unions as they have to views about 
other matters in the fields of politics and 
economics. Indeed, some of their most 
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strongly held views are apt to be precisely 
on the subject of unions, just as questions of 
law reform, court procedure, selection of 
judges and other aspects of the “administra- 
tion of justice” give rise to some of the 
deepest and most irreconcilable differences 
among lawyers. In my view, section 2, 11th, 
can constitutionally authorize no more than 
to make a worker pay dues to a union for 
the sole purpose of defraying the cost of 
acting as his bargaining agent. Our Gov- 
ernment has no more power to compel in- 
dividuals to support union programs or union 
publications than it has to compel the sup- 
port of political programs, employer pro- 
grams, or church programs. And the first 
amendment, fairly construed, deprives the 
Government of all power to make any person 
pay out one single penny against his will 
to be used in any way to advocate doctrines 
or views he is against, whether economic, 
scientific, political, religious, or any other. 

I would therefore hold that section 2, 11th 
of the Railway Labor Act, in authorizing 
application of the union shop contract to 
the named protesting employees who are 
appellees here, violates the freedom of speech 
guarantee of the first amendment. 


These opinions of the judges of the 
Supreme Court merely reflect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what most Americans instinctively 
feel. The American public rejects the 
idea that a man may be compelled to be- 
come a member of the union or to pay 
money to a union in order to be entitled 
to the privilege of the right to earn his 
living. Compulsory union membership 
violates two of the most fundamental 
rights of man—the right to work and the 
freedom of association; and freedom of 
association is a composite right derived 
from freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom to petition, and the gen- 
eral right to liberty of action. 

Mr. President, the right to work, which 
we are discussing here today, is not a 
guarantee of employment by a paterna- 
listic system controlling the means of 
production. It only signifies the inherent 
right of every individual to an opportun- 
ity to seek and retain the gainful em- 
ployment which he or she desires; and 
that is the proposition we who oppose 
H.R. 77 have been defending and have 
been endeavoring to preserve. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not sometimes said 
by those who advocate the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
right-to-work laws do not provide a job 
for any man? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not a fact that a 
right-to-work law states that a man can 
secure any job he can find without hav- 
ing to pay tribute to a union for the 
privilege of earning his own bread in 
the sweat of his own brow? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if compulsory unionism finds a 
job for anybody. 

Mr. HILL. It does not. There is no 
guarantee or assurance that anybody will 
get a job. 

Mr. ERVIN. Are not all jobs provided 
by industries or factories which are 
erected and operated with the money of 
investors? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. ERVIN. So, if right-to-work 
laws do not provide jobs for people, then, 
by the same token, compulsory unionism 
does not provide jobs for people. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
As the Senator said, jobs are provided 
only by those who invest their capital in 
an organization which must employ 
workers. The only way an individual 
can get a job is from a concern or indi- 
vidual who must employ workers. 

Mr. ERVIN. Regardless of whether 
the worker lives in a State which has a 
right-to-work law or in a State which 
has compulsory unionism in the form of 
a union shop contract, the worker ob- 
tains his job because a certain group of 
Americans has made an investment in an 
industry or business. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
In addition, an individual, such as a doc- 
tor or a lawyer, might employ workers. 
However, compulsory unionism does not 
provide jobs, as the Senator so clearly 
pointed out. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. In a State such as 
California, which has on two occasions 
voted to have union shop contracts— 
which are proper under the law—is it not 
true that, in such a State, a union would 
not only not provide a job, but might 
also make it almost impossible in some 
instances for a man to get a job, as in 
the case of a studio with which I am 
familiar in which a man desired to be- 
come a studio driver? The man was 
allowed to have a C-class card. The C- 
class card is called after the B’s are used 
up. The B-class cards are called when 
the A’s have been called up. 

I asked the union representative how 
often such a man would work. The 
union representative said, Probably 
never.” 

Individuals were unable to obtain cards 
in the Musicians Union in New York 
years ago. They were unable to get jobs. 
Such a situation would not only not pro- 
vide a job, but in many cases in my long 
experience, it would actually deny a man 
the right to work. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. It 
would deny an individual the job he seeks 
ao must have, and his right to get that 
job. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is always a 
temptation, when a certain group of hu- 
man beings, with the weakness of human 
nature may say “We have enough jobs 
for ourselves—let us not let any new 
members in.” This is one of the things 
that we in Congress must be careful 
about. We make the rules and regula- 
tions in order to eliminate all such mis- 
takes, and make certain that the rights 
of individuals be protected at all times. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. We 
recognize human nature as it is and rec- 
ognize the fundamental right of the man 
to get the job that he must have in order 
to make a living for himself and his 
family. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we main- 
tain that the right of each and every 
American wage earner to make a free 
choice regarding union membership or 
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any other kind of membership must be 
paramount above the wishes and desires 
of any private interests group. The very 
spirit of America requires the preserva- 
tion of this liberty. 

It was to escape compulsion that many 
of our forefathers came to the New 
World, and it was to defeat coercion that 
their descendants fought and won the 
American Revolution. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Takahashi against 
Fish and Game Commission in 1948 
summed up the position and efforts of 
those of us who cherish this heritage and 
wish to preserve it, the following lan- 
guage: 

It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the community is of the very 
essence of the personal freedom and oppor- 
tunity that it was the purpose of the Con- 
stitution to secure. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SRVIN. Mr. President, when my 
speech of some days ago was interrupted 
by the recess of the Senate, I was dis- 
cussing the arguments made by those 
who advocate compulsory unionism in all 
50 States. 

At that time, I discussed at some 
length the first argument, the argument 
that union security—that is, the exist- 
ence and strength of the union—is de- 
pendent upon compulsory unionism, 
which is the power to draft unwilling 
men into membership in the union. 

I pointed out then that the greatest 
institutions on earth are free institutions 
supported by free men. I also observed 
that any organization which exists for a 
worthwhile purpose insults itself when it 
says it can not obtain members by vol- 
untary persuasion. 

I also pointed out that a union is a vol- 
untary association, and that in the very 
nature of things, voluntary associations 
should obtain their members by volun- 
tary persuasion. 

I discussed the proposition that com- 
pulsory unionism is merely an application 
of majority rule. As I stated then, it is 
just as logical for the Democratic Party 
to say that all Republicans should be 
compelled to make contributions to the 
Democratic National Committee, because 
the Democratic Party won the last elec- 
tion and is established as the majority 
party. 

The majority rule, as known to 
America, is a rule which provides that 
every person has the right to dissent 
from and oppose the program of the ma- 
jority. Any such system as compulsory 
unionism is the very opposite of majority 
rule, which recognizes the rights of the 
minority. As Donald Richberg said: 

Compulsory unionism is akin to the Com- 
munist philosophy, which decrees that there 
shall be only one party in a state, and that 
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those who disagree with the single party shall 
be purged. 


On that occasion, I also dealt with a 
third argument advanced by those who 
advocate repeal of section 14(b) and the 
imposition of union shop agreements 
upon workers in all 50 States—the 
argument that because the union negoti- 
ates a contract for the benefit of all the 
workers in the plant, both union and non- 
union, the nonunion member should be 
made to pay his part of the cost of nego- 
tiating the contract. Those who advo- 
cate complusory unionism argue that 
unless the nonunion member is com- 
pelled to pay his part of the cost of 
negotiating the contract, he is a free 
rider. 

I respectfully submit that a man who 
does not wish to join a union because he 
considers the union unworthy of his sup- 
port, or because he disagrees with the 
program of the union, is not a free rider. 
He is merely exercising his right as a free 
American. A man may not like the way 
the union operates. A man who is con- 
scientiously opposed to the union’s pro- 
gram and does not join the union for 
that reason is no more a free rider than 
a man who is compelled to enter a taxi- 
cab which is going to a destination to 
which he does not wish to go, and is 
operated by a driver in whose capacity 
to drive wisely or safely he has no con- 
fidence. On that aspect of the matter, 
an employee may, instead of being a free 
rider, be one who is being taken for a 
ride. That is certainly true when the 
dues which he pays are used in part by 
the union to support candidates for pub- 
lic offices whom he opposes, and to put 
into effect legislative or other programs 
which he deems unwise and contrary to 
the best interests of his country. 

On a previous occasion during this 
debate I read a passage from an excellent 
book entitled “Power Unlimited—the 
Corruption of Union Leadership,” writ- 
ten by Prof. Sylvester Petro, professor of 
labor law at the New York University 
Law School. 

This book discussed the findings of the 
McClellan committee, of which I had the 
melancholy privilege of being a member. 

Professor Petro pointed out that the 
unions sought the privilege of being col- 
lective bargaining agents for the non- 
union employees as well as the union em- 
ployees, and that it was not reasonable to 
assume that the union did anything 
extra that it would not otherwise do for 
union employees in negotiating a con- 
tract for all employees. 

Professor Petro further suggested, 
however, that if a union objected to 
negotiating contracts for nonunion em- 
ployees, Congress should remove the ob- 
jection by changing the law and reliev- 
ing the union of that responsibility, 
placing the freedom to contract back into 
the hands of nonunion employees, and 
that such action on the part of Congress 
would give back to nonunion employees 
in a unionized shop the same freedom to 
contract which all other Americans pos- 
sess in all other aspects of life. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to the 
fourth main argument which was made 
in behalf of compulsory unionism. In 
so doing, I wish to read the words of 
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Donald R. Richberg, which appeared in 
an article entitled The New Slavery 
No Right To Work Without a Union 
License.” 

Donald Richberg was one of the great- 
est of American lawyers of our genera- 
tion. He argued many cases before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
crucial constitutional and legal questions. 

Among these cases were those involv- 
ing the constitutionality of certain right- 
to-work laws which were sustained by 
the Court in the decisions to which our 
attention has been invited by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], in the 
speech which he has just delivered on 
the floor of the Senate. 

This is what Mr. Richberg wrote in his 
article with respect to the fourth argu- 
ment for compulsory unionism, the claim 
that compulsory unionism is needed by 
the union in order to obtain increased 
power of discipline over the employees in 
the bargaining union: 

The need of an increased power of dis- 
cipline: This argument, which is being made 
with increased vehemence, is based on the 
theory that nonunion employees, who can- 
not be disciplined by depriving them of 
their employment, are a menance both to 
the union and to the employer because they 
will not live up to contract obligations. 
Here again is a fraudulent argument because 
the nonunion employee is just as much 
bound as the union employee to carry out 
the obligations of the trade agreements. 

Also, without being made a member of 
the union, the independent worker is sub- 
ject to employer discipline to an even great- 
er degree than a union member, If he 
breaks contract obligations, or refuses to 
obey management orders, he can be and will 
be disciplined and he will not have any 
union backing to support him in a recalci- 
trant position, On the other hand, if a union 
man gets in difficulty with the management, 
the union is obligated to support him if it 
ean, 

What the unions really mean is that they 
want the power of discipline over all em- 
ployees, particularly so that they will all 
strike, or otherwise support the union of- 
ficials in whatever position they may take 
which is antagonistic to management. The 
fact is that the increased power of discipline 
given to union officials by compulsory union- 
ism is all contrary to the interests of both 
the employer and the free worker. 


With respect to the fourth argument 
for compulsory unionism, Mr. Richberg 
made certain observations concerning 
some other arguments and concerning 
this issue generally in the remainder of 
his article. It reads as follows: 

Among other arguments for compulsory 
unionism, the AFL contends that if an em- 
ployee is not a union man, he has no voice 
at all in determining his rate of pay, his 
hours, or other conditions of employment. 
Theoretically, this appears to be plausible. 
But as a practical fact the union member of 
one of the huge unions of modern times has 
as small a voice in determining union policies 
and pro as the average citizen who is 
not active in politics has in making the laws. 
The most effective voice which any member 
can have in an organization, unless he is part 
of the ruling hierarchy, is the voice of op- 
position, the voice of criticism. 


Mr. President, I believe that Mr. Rich- 
berg put his finger squarely on one of 
the fundamental reasons why compul- 


sory unionism is unwise and why right- 
to-work laws should be retained in the 
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19 States which now have them and 
should be adopted in the other 31 States. 

As I expect to demonstrate, in dis- 
cussing the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board relating to union 
discipline of union members in compul- 
sory union States, the average union 
member has very little voice in his af- 
fairs, when he is compelled to remain in 
the union and pay dues to the union as 
the price of holding his job. 

As Wallace Turner stated in the quota- 
tion which I took from his testimony be- 
fore the McClellan committee in my last 
speech, the average union member is very 
reluctant to get out of line with ruling 
authorities in his union for fear that 
his union card may be taken up for some 
reason and he will be deprived of a job. 

So the most healthy thing in this 
country, not only in government but also 
in unionism, is the right of a man to dis- 
sent from union programs which he 
doubts are beneficial to him or to his 
fellow workers or to his country. That 
was the reason why Mr. Richberg said 
that the most effective voice which a 
worker can have, unless he is a part of 
the ruling hierarchy, is the voice of op- 
position. 

Speaking further on this subject, Mr. 
Richberg said: 

This small voice can be made effective only 
if it is coupled with the power to withdraw 
from the organization, to refuse to give it 
moral and financial support and to threaten 
unwise or vicious leadership with the devel- 
opment of a rival faction or a rival organi- 
zation to challenge its authority. 

The major value of labor organizations to 
the workers lies in their power to control 
their representatives. They may become 
helpless subjects of a labor autocracy if they 
are denied the right and freedom of each 
individual worker to refuse to support an 
official or an organization which does not 
truly represent him. How much should a 
man rely on the servant he employs who then 
assumes to be his master and says, “You must 
obey me or I will cut your throat“? 


That is the end of the quotation from 
this portion of Mr. Richberg’s article. 

That statement with reference to the 
relation of servant to master is tanta- 
mount to the statement which has been 
made in hundreds of instances investi- 
gated by the McClellan committee over a 
period of 2 years, in which it was dis- 
covered that that was the threat which 
a dictatorial or corrupt union officer 
made to union members: “If you seek to 
overthrow my dictatorship or if you seek 
to expose my corruption, I will take up 
your union card and see that you can- 
not have a job whereby you can earn 
daily bread for yourself and your family.” 

Union members who elect union offi- 
cers ought to have the same right, and 
not only the same right but the same 
power, to repudiate their officers that our 
constituencies have to repudiate us when 
they are dissatisfied with our official rep- 
resentation of them, 

Union members cannot have that 
power, even though the law professes to 
give them that right, if they can be 
compelled to continue to support, finan- 
cially or otherwise, labor leaders or 
union officers who are not faithful to the 
trust reposed in them by the union 
members. 
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It is a fearful thing to put into the 
hands of one man or a group of men, 
by law or by union shop agreements, the 
power to say to other men, “You cannot 
hold your jobs, even though your jobs 
are essential to livelihood for yourself 
and your loved ones, if you do not co- 
operate with us and support us in our 
programs, regardless of whether or not 
you approve of those programs.” 

That is economic intimidation of a 
nature which is incompatible with a free 
society. 

I have heretofore pointed out the fact 
that a union is a voluntary association, 
and that there is nothing antiunion in 
saying to a union, “You must obtain 
your members in exactly the same way 
in which churches, civic organizations, 
fraternal organizations, and patriotic 
organizations obtain their members; 
that is, by peaceful persuasion.” 

There is not a single right-to-work law 
in existence in any of the 19 States hav- 
ing such laws which prevents a union 
from numbering among its dues paying 
members every worker it can persuade 
to join it. 

There is nothing unjust to a union or 
any other voluntary association by say- 
ing to it that it shall obtain its members 
voluntarily by peaceful persuasion on its 
part. Thatis the way that churches and 
civic and fraternal organizations and all 
other voluntary associations of all kinds 
obtain their members. 

Mr. Donald Richberg had something to 
say on the claim of the unions that 
right-to-work laws are antilabor. I read 
further from his article: 

The unions claim the right-to-work laws 
are “antilabor.” How can a law sustaining 
the freedom of labor be honestly called an 
antilabor law? The unions are actually 
claiming that it is against the interests of 
the worker to be free from employer coercion. 
They are claiming that if the union approves 
of employer coercion then it is antilabor 
to insist that the employee be kept free from 
any tyrannical use of the employer's power, 
against which union labor claims to be the 
ancient, time-honored enemy. 

The agreement for a union closed shop is 
now called a union security agreement. 
This very designation is a confession that it 
is not the worker who is made more secure 
by union closed agreements, In fact, he is 
made utterly dependent upon a tyrannical 
control of his livelihood exercised jointly by 
the employer and the union. Only the union 
itself, that is the union officilaldom, is made 
more “secure” by such agreements. These 
closed shop contracts, these one party“ mo- 
nopolies, make it practically impossible for 
dissenters, even for a substantial majority in 
the union, successfully to oppose the dicta- 
torial control of a well-entrenched machine 
of labor bosses. 

The Railway Act (1926, 1934), the Wagner 
Act (1935) and the Taft-Hartley Act (1947) 
in the same language established in all in- 
dustries, subject to Federal law, the right of 
all employees to “self-organization” and “to 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing’”—and the right to ex- 
ercise these rights free from employer “inter- 
ference, influence, or coercion.” How can 
there possibly be “self-organization” or “rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing” when 
men and women are compelled to join unions 
against their will? How can there be free- 
dom from employer “interference, influence 
and coercion” when every employee is forced 
by his employer to join the particular union 
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with which the employer has made a union 
shop agreement. 

Chief Justice Hughes in upholding the 
constitutionality of the Railway Labor Act 
(281 U.S. 548) said: “Collective action would 
be a mockery if representation were made 
futile by interference with freedom of 
choice.” The outstanding labor unions of 
the United States are making a mockery out 
of collective bargaining and destroying the 
essential freedom of labor by their campaign 
to establish compulsory unionism which 
should not be lawful under a free govern- 
ment or tolerated by a free people. 


That is the end of the article by 
Donald R. Richberg. 

As was made plain by the colloquy 
between the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and myself, 
the Taft-Hartley Act was intended to be 
something in the nature of a Magna 
Charta for those who are condemned by 
Adam's curse to eat their bread in the 
sweat of their faces, and that includes 
most of mankind. It certainly includes 
all of those who are compelled to earn a 
livelihood by their hands or their talents. 

Section 7 is sometimes called the bill 
of rights for workers. I wish to read 
section 7 at this point: 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have 
the right to refrain from any or all such 
activities except to the extent that such right 
may be affected by an agreement requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a 
condition of employment as authorized in 
section 8(a) (3). 


Section 8 (a) (3) provides in substance 
that the employer and the union may 
enter into a union shop agreement. That 
agreement may require the employee to 
join the union 30 days after he begins his 
employment, and to pay dues to the 
union. 

It further provides, however, that the 
employee may not be discharged at the 
instance of the union except for the non- 
payment of his customary union dues 
and assessments. 

There is a proviso to the effect that 
unions may adopt rules concerning the 
acquisition and retention of members. 

Certainly there is nothing in these sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
would justify the decision handed down 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in the Local 283, United Automobile 
Workers case. In that case it was held 
that a union had the power to fix the 
amount of work which a union member 
should do and to punish him by fine and 
suspension from union membership in 
case he did more work than the union 
said he could do. 

I respectfully submit that the provision 
allowing unions to establish rules for the 
acquisition or retention of union mem- 
bership does not justify any such de- 
cision. 

This opinion appears in volume 145 of 
the reports of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, at page 1097. 

I respectfully submit that the dissent- 
ing opinion of Board Member Leedom 
sets forth a correct interpretation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act on this point. In order 
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that the soundness of his position may be 
set forth, I shall read extracts from the 
opinion. 

The bylaw— 


That is, the union bylaw— 


inter alia, provides that members who fail 
to abide by the work quotas shall be subject 
to a fine, and, in the case of habitual offend- 
ers, disciplined by the union on the charge 
of conduct unbecoming a union member. At 
present, the production ceilings limit an em- 
ployee’s earnings to 45 to 50 cents per hour 
over the machine rate, which is based on 
minimum employer production requirements. 

The contract between the employer and 
the union contains a union-security provi- 
sion. By its terms, all employees are re- 
quired to become members of the union after 
the 30th day of employment or pay a service 
fee which shall not exceed the amount of 
the union’s monthly dues. 

The employer has placed no limits on the 
employees’ production or earnings and has 
vigorously opposed such a limitation, but 
without success. The company is in a highly 
competitive market and the increased costs 
resulting from the union’s production ceil- 
ings have caused a decline in its competitive 
position. The record shows that the union's 
production ceilings have reduced and slowed 
down production, that an employee can 
reach the production ceiling in 5 hours, and 
that the employees have read books, played 
cards, and talked in the remaining time. 

In February 1961, the union discovered 
that the charging parties had been violating 
the work quota rule. Subsequently, a hear- 
ing was held before the union’s trial board, 
and each of the charging parties was found 
guilty of “conduct unbecoming a union 
member,” was fined $50 to $100, and was sus- 
pended from union membership. In Octo- 
ber 1961, the union brought suit against the 
charging parties in a State court to collect 
the fines, 

On these facts, the general counsel issued 
a complaint against the union, charging that 
the fines that were imposed restrained and 
coerced employees in the exercise of their 
section 7 rights and therefore violated sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A) of the act. My colleagues 
are validating the union’s actions. I dis- 
agree. In my opinion, my colleagues’ hold- 
ing misconstrues a very basic section of the 
act, misinterprets congressional intent, un- 
dermines congressional policy, and disre- 
gards established precedent. 

In refusing to abide by the union rule, the 
employees were exercising their section 7 
right to refrain from union activity. In 
fining the employees, the union was at- 
tempting to force these employees to cease 
exercising that section 7 right. The question 
is whether the fine employed by the union 
as a sanction to compel the charging parties 
to comply with the union rule constitutes 
restraint or coercion within the meaning of 
section 8(b)(1)(A), and, if so, whether the 
union’s action is nevertheless protected by 
the proviso to that section. I think it is clear 
that the fines imposed do constitute such re- 
straint and coercion, and that the proviso 
does not afford any protection to the union. 


Mr. President, in the interest of time, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
dissenting opinion of Board Member 
Leedom, which begins on page 1105 of 
the report referred to, and ends on page 
1112, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dissent- 
ing opinion was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Member Leedom, dissenting. This case 
presents the question of whether a union 
that has unilaterally promulgated a restric- 
tive scheme of work production quotas may, 
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with legal impunity, enforce that scheme 
against employees, members of the union, 
through the imposition of severe retaliatory 
penalties, including monetary fines. 

Since 1938, respondent union has had an 
established scheme of production ceilings or 
work quotas. The production ceilings, first 
formulated pursuant to a “gentleman’s 
agreement” between union members, were 
later formalized by a union resolution, and 
finally became the subject of a union bylaw. 
The bylaw, inter alia, provides that mem- 
bers who fail to abide by the work quotas 
shall be subject to a fine, and, in the case 
of habitual offenders, discipline by the union 
on the charge of conduct unbecoming a 
union member.! At present the production 
ceilings limit an employee’s earnings to 45 
to 50 cents per hour over the machine rate, 
which is based on minimum employer pro- 
duction requirements. 

The contract between the employer and 
the union contains a union security pro- 
vision. By its terms all employees are re- 
quired to become members of the union after 
the 30th day of employment or pay a service 
fee which shall not exceed the amount of 
the union’s monthly dues.: 

The employer has placed no limits on the 
employees’ production or and has 
vigorously opposed such a limitation, but 
without success. The company is in a highly 
competitive market, and the increased costs 
resulting from the union’s production ceil- 
ings have caused a decline in its competitive 
position. The record shows that the union’s 
production ceilings have reduced and slowed 
down production, that an employee can reach 
the production ceiling in 5 hours, and that 
the employees have read books, played cards, 
and talked on the remaining time.“ 

In February 1961, the union discovered 
that the charging parties had been violating 
the work quota rule. Subsequently, a hear- 
ing was held before the union’s trial board, 
and each of the charging parties was found 
guilty of “conduct unbecoming a union 
member,” was fined $50 to $100, and was sus- 
pended from union membership. In October 
1961, the union brought suit against the 
charging parties in a State court to collect 
the fines. 

On these facts, the general counsel issued 
a complaint against the union, charging that 
the fines that were imposed restrained and 


1The bylaw, in pertinent part, reads as 
follows: 

“A. The basic object of the union is to 
protect members of the union in their em- 
ployment and to give them as much security 
as the industry can provide. The local union 
in its judgment and reasoning has estab- 
lished a production ceiling which it feels will 
bring more protection to the members. It 
follows that a member who is found in viola- 
tion of the [sic] this rule is guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a union member. 

B. Any member who violates these ceil- 
ings shall be subject to a fine of $1 for each 
violation. The violators shall be processed 
by not less than three, nor more that [sic] 
than five members of the executive board. 

“In case of persistent ceiling violations, the 
member will be charged with conduct unbe- 
coming a union member.” 

2 While, in light of the presence of the 
service fee provision in the contract, it can- 
not be said as a matter of law that all em- 
ployees were required to join the union, it 
is obvious that the contract provisions left 
so little to choice that, as a practical matter, 
the employees were compelled to join the 
union in order to obtain the most value for 
the money they were required to expend. 

In spite of this, the employees produce 
more than the production ceilings allow. 
The excess is “banked” for payment in the 
future when an employee is unable, for any 
reason, to produce the maximum allowable 
under the production ceilings. 
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coerced employees in the exercise of their 
section 7 rights and therefore violated sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A) of the act.“ My colleagues 
are validating the union’s actions. I dis- 
agree. In my opinion, my colleagues’ hold- 
ing misconstrues a very basic section of the 
act, misinterprets congressional intent, un- 
dermines congressional policy, and disre- 
gards established precedent. 

In refusing to abide by the union rule, the 
employees were exercising their section 7° 
right to refrain from union activity.“ In fin- 
ing the employees, the union was attempting 
to force these employees to cease exercising 
that section 7 right. The question is 
whether the fine employed by the union as 
a sanction to compel the charging parties 
to comply with the union rule constitutes 
restraint or coercion within the meaning of 
8(b) (1) (A), and, if so, whether the union's 
action is nevertheless protected by the pro- 
viso to that section. I think it is clear that 
the fines imposed do constitute such re- 
straint and coercion, and that the proviso 
does not afford any protection to the union. 

The Supreme Court has left little, if any, 
room for argument over the meaning of the 
words “restraint or coerce” used in section 
8(b)(1)(A). In N.L.R.B. v. Drivers, Chauf- 
feurs and Helpers Local Union No. 639, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, etc. 
(Curtis Brothers) 362 U.S. 274, which in- 
volved the question of whether recognitional 
picketing by a minority union constituted 
a violation of section 8(b) (1) (A), the Court, 
after a thorough analysis, concluded that 
section 8(b)(1)(A) was “a grant of power 
to the Board limited to authority to proceed 
against union tactics involving violence, in- 
timidation, and reprisal or threats thereof— 
conduct involving more than the general 
pressures upon persons employed by the af- 
fected employers implicit in economic 
strikes.” 

A careful reading of the Court’s opinion 
shows that the word “reprisal,” as used by 
the Court, means economic as well as physi- 
cal reprisal, and specifically includes finan- 
cial exactions.” Thus, the Court referred 
some of the examples mentioned by Senator 


t Section 8 (b) (1) (A) provides as follows: 

“(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization or its agents— 

“(1) to restrain or coerce (A) employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7: Provided, That this paragraph 
shall not impair the right of a labor organi- 
zation to prescribe its own rules with respect 
to the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship therein; * * *.” 

Section 7 of the act reads: 

“RIGHT OF EMPLOYEES 


“Src. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have 
the right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities except to the extent that such 
right may be affected by an agreement re- 
quiring membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment as authorized 
in section 8(a) (3).” 

Printz Leather Company, Inc., 94 NLRB 
1312. My colleagues apparently concede that 
the charging parties were exercising their 
section 7 right in refusing to limit their 
production pursuant to the union’s rule for, 
absent such right, it would have been un- 
necessary to reach the issues discussed in the 
majority opinion. 

™In this connection, I point out that the 
economic pressure inherent in a fine is not 
unlike the pressure caused by the threat of 
loss of employment which has always been 
recognized as economic “intimidation” or 
“reprisal” constituting a violation of section 
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Ball in the legislative debates involving 
threats of “violence, job reprisals and such 
repressive assertions as that double initia- 
tion fees would be charged those who de- 
layed joining the union,” as the type of 
conduct against which section 8(b) (1) (A) 
was directed; and the Court summed up the 
“central theme” of the legislative debates on 
the section as seeking “the elimination of 
the use of repressive tactics bordering on 
violence or involving particularized threats 
of economic reprisal.” “ 

In the later International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union AFL-CIO (Bernhard-Alt- 
mann Texas Corp.) v. N.L.R.B. case, 366 U.S. 
731, the Court set forth the proposition that 
section 8 (b) (1) (A) prohibited “unions from 
invading the rights of employees under sec- 
tion 7 in a fashion comparable to the activi- 
ties of employers prohibited under section 
8(a)(1),” pointing out that it was the in- 
tent of Congress to impose upon unions the 
same restrictions which the Wagner Act im- 
posed on employers with respect to viola- 
tions of employee rights.” “ 

The Board itself in the past has read “re- 
strain or coerce” in section 8(b)(1)(A) in a 
manner consistent with the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. Thus the Board has held 
that compulsion by sanctions, such as fines 
and expulsion from membership, “are in 
fact coercive,” ° and has also found that 
other forms of pressure directed against em- 
ployees, including threats not to process 
grievances," threats of union disciplinary 
action and expulsion,’ and causing a reduc- 
tion in seniority,“ likewise constitute re- 


8(b)(1)(A). (See, for example, Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Structural & 
Ornamental Iron Workers, Local 600 (Bay 
City Erection Company, Inc.), 112 NLRB 
1059; Marlin Rockwell Corporation, 114 NLRB 
553, 562; Local Union No. 450, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO, etc. 
(Tellepsen Construction Company), 122 
NLRB 564, 568; Local 138, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO, etc. 
(Nassau and Suffolk Contractors Assocla- 
tion, Inc., etc.), 123 NLRB 1393, 1396.) In 
my opinion, there is little difference between 
a union's causing the discharge of an em- 
ployee for refraining from engaging in con- 
certed activity, and a union’s fining an em- 
ployee the partial, or total, equivalent of his 
salary for refraining from engaging in 
concerted activity. Each is an equally potent 
form of economic restraint and coercion, and 
the net effect of each on the employees in- 
volved could be identical. 

Curtis Brothers, supra, at 286-287. The 
Court cited the remarks of Senator Taft in 
which he stated that section 8 (b) (1) (A) was 
intended to outlaw threats of “economic re- 
prisal,” and also cited with approval the 
language of the Board’s decision in United 
Shoe Workers; Perry-Norvell Shoe Workers 
Committee (Perry Norvell Company), 80 
NLRB 225, listing economic reprisal as one of 
the means proscribed by section 8(b) (1) (A). 

3 Bernhard-Altmann Texas Corp., supra, at 
738. 

10 Peerless Tool and Engineering Co., 111 
NLRB 853, 857; see also Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Company, 109 NLRB 727, in which 
the Board adopted the trial examiner’s con- 
clusion that a fine was a “form of coercion.” 

u Ibid. 

12 Local 401, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, AFL-CIO; et al. 
(M. A. Roberts & Company), 126 NLRB 832, 
834; United Stone and Allied Products Work- 
ers of America, Local No. 24, AFL-CIO, etc. 
(Gibsonburg Lime Products Company), 121 
NLRB 914. 

Local 553, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Miranda Fuel Company, 
Inc.), 140 NLRB 181. 
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straint and coercion within the meaning of 
section 8(b) (1) (A). 

Accordingly, consistent with the foregoing 
authoritative case law, I am of the opinion 
that the fines levied by the union against the 
charging parties in the instant case consti- 
tute restraint and coercion under section 8 
(b) (1) (A) of the act. 

The proviso to section 8(b)(1)(A) does 
not compel a contrary conclusion. That 
proviso excepts from the ambit of 8(b) (1) 
(A) only such restraint or coercion that re- 
sults from a union's application of its rules 
relating to “the acquisition or retention of 
membership.” * As the Board stated in Mar- 
lin Rockwell Corp., 114 NLRB 553, 562: 


“The legislative history of section 8(b) 
(1) (A) fully supports this interpretation that 
the language, “restrain or coerce,” covers the 
conduct herein. Section 8(b)(1) (A) origi- 
nated in the Senate as an amendment to S. 
1126. It was sponsored by a group of Sen- 
ators who could “see no reason whatever why 
{unions] should not be subject to the same 
rules as the employers” and accordingly in- 
troduced section 8(b)(1)(A) as a corre- 
sponding section to 8(a)(1). (S, Rept. 105 
on S. 1126, Supplementary Views, Leg. Hist. 
of the LMRA, 1947, vol. I, p. 456.) Senator 
Ball, who introduced the amendment, ex- 
plained that its purpose was to insert an 
unfair labor practice for unions identical 
with [section 8(a) (1) ].“ which was essential 
“to equalize the rights and responsibilities of 
both employers and unions in this field, to 
really assure to employees the freedom sup- 
posedly guaranteed in section 7.“ (Leg. Hist. 
of the LMRA, 1947, vol. II, pp. 1018, 1021.) 
During the debates, Senators repeatedly 
stressed that section 8 (b) (1) (A) was to be 
read and interpreted as broadly as its Wagner 
Act counterpart. When Senator Pepper asked 
what the interpretation of the language “re- 
strain or coerce” would be, Senator Taft 
answered that “the Board has been defining 
those words for 12 years” and although the 
“application to labor organizations may have 
a slightly different implication * * * from 
the point of view of the employee the two 
[sections] are parallel.” (Leg. Hist. of the 
LMRA, 1947, vol. II, p. 1028, and to the same 
effect pp. 1032-1033.) 

Contrary to my colleagues, it does not ap- 
pear that Congress intended to limit section 
8(b) (1) (A) to any particular type of re- 
straint or coercion. In the course of the de- 
bates, examples of the conduct that would 
be prohibited by section 8(b)(1)(A) in- 
cluded threats of higher initiation fees or 
higher dues, retaliatory internal union dis- 
ciplinary action, threats to strike, threats to 
picket, threats of loss of employment, eco- 
nomic pressure, and misrepresentation. (Leg. 
Hist. of the LMRA, 1947, vol. II, pp. 1018- 
1019, 1029, 1030, 1031, 1192-1193, 1200, 1205.) 
No attempt was made by Congress either to 
exhaust or to constrict the scope of the statu- 
tory language. Further, I do not agree with 
my colleagues that the House understood 
that section 8(b)(1)(A) covered only that 
conduct which had been dealt with under 
section 12(a)(1) of the House bill (H.R. 
3020). Rather, the House conference report 
shows that section 8(b) (1) (A) included, but 
was not limited to, the conduct outlawed by 
section 12(a)(1) of the House bill. (Leg. 
Hist. of LMRA, 1947, vol. II, p. 546.) 

15 The legislative history of the proviso 
clearly shows that the restrictive terms in 
which the proviso was written were not 
chosen by accident, but by design, and that 
Congress meant just what it said, no more. 
The proviso originated in the Senate and was 
offered by Senator HoLLAND as an amend- 
ment to section 8(b)(1)(A). In introducing 
the amendment, Senator Horraxp stated 
that the proponents of section 8(b) (1) (A) 
had not intended that section to affect at 
least that part of the internal administration 
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“As we read the 8(b)(1)(A) proviso, its 
sole purpose is to guarantee to unions the 
privilege, as a voluntary association, to de- 
termine both who shall be a union ‘mem- 
ber’ and what substantial conditions a 
‘member’ must comply with in order to ac- 
quire or retain union membership status. 
It is for this reason that the Board cannot 
and will not judge the fairness or unfair- 
ness of internal union determinations which 
may enable or disable particular individuals 
to obtain the incidental benefits of union 
membership as provided by internal union 
legislation.“ 18 

And more recently, in Allen Bradley Com- 
pany v. N. L. R. B., 286 F. 2d 442, the Seventh 
Circuit shared this view of the scope of the 
proviso saying: 

The] Board strenuously insists that the 
company proposal was not a subject for bar- 
gaining because the union in its coercive 
activities was protected under the proviso in 
section 8(b)(1)(A), which authorizes the 
union to prescribe its own rules “with re- 
spect to the acquisition or retention of mem- 
bership therein.” True, the fines which the 
union had previously imposed and about 
which the company was concerned were au- 
thorized by union rule. Even so, there is 
nothing in the situation before us which 
indicates that such fines bore any relation 
to the “acquisition or retention of member- 
ship.” The Board evidently recognizes this 
because it argues, “imposition of the fine is 
merely a step in determining membership 
status; nonpayment leads to expulsion.” We 
assume that a union had broad powers in 
prescribing rules relative to the acquisition 
and retention of its members. However, 
that power in our view, is not absolute. It 
goes beyond any permissible limit when it 
imposes a sanction upon a member because 
of his exercise of a right guaranteed by the 
act. Coercive action whether by way of fine, 
discharge, or otherwise, which deprives a 
member of his right to work and his em- 
ployer of the benefit of his services, cannot 
be said to relate only to the internal affairs 
of the union.” 17 


which has to do with the admission or the 
expulsion of members, that is with the ques- 
tion of membership,” and that his amend- 
ment (the proviso) “would make clear that 
[section 8(b)(1)(A)] would have no appli- 
cation to or effect upon the right of a labor 
organization to prescribe its own rules ot 
membership either with respect to beginning 
or terminating membership.” (Leg. Hist. of 
the LMRA, 1947, vol. II, pp. 1189, 1141.) 
Senator Ball, who accepted the proviso as an 
amendment to section 8(b)(1)(A), replied 
that “it was never the intention of the spon- 
sors of [section 8(b)(1)(A)] to interfere 
with the internal affairs or organization of 
unions,” and he subsequently described the 
proviso more specifically as covering the re- 
quirements and standards of membership in 
the union itself.” (Leg. Hist. of the LMRA, 
1947, vol. II, pp, 1141, 1200.) Im the face of 
these authoritative statements from the two 
men in the Senate most intimately ac- 
quainted with the proviso, I cannot, as my 
colleagues do, subscribe to an interpretation 
based on the more genera] characterizations 
of certain legislators. 

1 See also the Babcock & Wilson company, 
110 NLRB 2116, 2132. 

1t My colleagues attempt to distinguish the 
Allen Bradley case on the ground that the 
court was not called upon to show whether 
the union had a right under section 8(b) (1) 
(A) to fine a member for crossing a picket 
line and that, accordingly, the above portion 
of the opinion was obiter dictum. However, 
as the portion of the court’s opinion quoted 
above clearly shows and as a reading of the 
Board's decision and brief in that case will 
confirm, the Board argued in that case that 
the union’s conduct which the employer 
wished to subject to restraining was protected 
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I find the rationale of these cases most 
persuasive for it comports with the language 
of the proviso itself as well as its legislative 
history. This rationale, moreover, achieves 
the accommodation intended by Congress be- 
tween the rights. Congress guaranteed em- 
ployees and the right of unions to determine 
their own qualifications for membership. In 
my opinion, therefore, it cannot reasonably 
be said that the Union’s conduct here re- 
lated to its right “to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership.” Accordingly, I conclude 
that respondent's conduct is not protected 
by the proviso. 

According to my colleagues, the proviso 
to section 8(b)(1)(A) protects all internal 
union affairs or all action taken pursuant 
to the union’s rules and internal processes. 
They attempt to prove that the proviso does 
not mean what it says by arguing that 
Congress did not intend to distinguish be- 
tween expulsion and any other form of 
union discipline, such as a fine, in the ap- 
plication of the proviso. However, in view 
of the special treatment Congress gave ex- 
pulsion, as opposed to any other form of 
coercion by union discipline, I think that 
Congress did intend such a distinction. Em- 
ployees are specifically protected against co- 
ercion in the form of expulsion by the second 
proviso to section 8(a) (3), which guarantees 
employees that expulsion for any reason 
other than nonpayment of dues and fees 
will not imperil their job security.“ Thus, 
Congress preserved the right of unions to 
deny membership to, or terminate the mem- 
bership or, whomever they pleased regardless 
of the reason; but, at the same time, Con- 
gress insulated employees from coercion by 
making sure that they would suffer no eco- 
nomic consequences as a result of such 
action 

But even assuming that the proviso has 
a broader reach than I would ascribe to it, 
I would still disagree that the matter here 
involved is one that is merely a matter of 
internal union regulation. Employees may 
occupy a dual status: first, is their status 
as employees; second, is their status as 
union members. Those matters affecting 
employees as union members may appro- 
priately be referred to as internal union af- 
fairs. Those matters which affect employ- 
ees as employees are not internal union af- 


by the proviso to section 8(b) (1) (A). There- 
fore, it cannot currently be said, as my col- 
leagues do, that the court's discussion of this 
issue was not material to a decison in the 
case.” 

18 My colleagues argue that no action had 
been. taken here to impair the employees’ job 
status or job opportunities. Apparently, they 
are unwilling to recognize that impairment 
of job status or job opportunities can take 
the form of restricting an employee in his 
earnings where, as here, that employee is 
willing to work and the employer wants the 
benefit of his services. That the fines were 
intended to have this restrictive effect can- 
not be denied. 

W See the debate between Senator Taft 
and Senator Pepper (Leg. Hist. of LMRA, 
1947, vol. II, pp. 1141-1142, and also pp. 1096- 
1097). As shown by the above rationale, 
there is nothing inconsistent in the decision 
of the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit in Allen Bradley and the decision of the 
same court in American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association v. N.L.R.B., 193 F. 2d 782. 
The latter case involved a union’s threat to 
expel members, conduct which specifically 
falls within the proviso. Speaking of the pro- 
viso, the court said: “Congress left labor 
organizations free to adopt any rules they de- 
sired governing membership in their orga- 
nizations. Members could be expelled for 
any reason and in any manner prescribed by 
the organization’s rules, so far as 8(b) (1) (A) 
is concerned.” 
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fairs. Of course, it is quite possible that 
some matters may affect both the employ- 
ment relationship and the membership re- 
lationship, but to the extent they involve 
the former, they are not internal union af- 
fairs. Here, I am satisfied that the union's 
attempt to control production and wages, 
which are subjects clearly related to em- 
ployment, and not to membership, is not 
merely an internal matter. 

Under my colleagues’ reading of the pro- 
viso, it would appear that the union can 
turn any employment matter or section 7 
right into an internal union affair simply 
by adopting a union rule or bylaw dealing 
with the subject and disciplining, employees 
thereunder.” But there is no evidence that 
Congress ever intended to permit the sub- 
version of employees’ rights by unions under 
the guise of regulating the conduct of union 
members.“ In short, I think that when 
unions use the union membership of employ- 
ees—membership which May, or may not, 
be voluntary—as a means of encroaching on 
their rights as employees, which Congress 
did regulate, the unions subject themselves 
to the sanctions of section 8(b) (1) (A) of the 
act. More particularly, by imposing fines 
on these employees because they exceeded 
the respondent union’s unilaterally estab- 
lished work production quotas the respond- 
ent union took action which went beyond 
any permissible limit, that is, the action 
taken did not relate only to the internal af- 
fairs of the respondent union but imposed 
a sanction on its members because they ex- 
ercised their right, guaranteed by the act, 
not to go along with the union-imposed 
production quotas. 

Accordingly, for all the foregoing reasons, 
I would find that the respondent violated 
section 8(b)(1)(A) of the act, as alleged. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
senting opinion which I have placed in 
the Record is, of course, diametrically 
opposed to the majority opinion, which 
held that the union could establish a by- 
law setting the amount of production 
which the individual employee could 
make; that the exceeding of such pro- 
duction limit would constitute conduct 


20 For example, pursuant to a union rule or 
bylaw, unions, uncer my colleagues’ deci- 
sion, could now fine employees for filing 
charges with the Board against the union, 
for testifying against the union in Board 
proceedings, for filing a decertification peti- 
tion, for refusing to give the union a copy 
of any statement made to a Board agent, 
for giving a statement to a Board agent 
without the union’s approval, for refusing 
to participate in unlawful union activity, for 
working with nonunion employees, for work- 
ing with Negro employees, for filing a griev- 
ance not approved by the union, for produc- 
ing more than a certain number of items per 
day, and for working more than 30 hours per 
week. 

zi See Local 100, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices v. Borden, 373 
U.S. 690, in which the Supreme Court rec- 
ognized that even though the union’s ac- 
tion was based on the employee’s failure to 
comply with internal union rules “it is cer- 
tainly ‘arguable’ that the union's conduct 
violated section 8(b)(1)(A), by restraining 
or coercing Borden in the exercise of his pro- 
tected right to refrain from observing those 
rules.“ The Court went on to distinguish 
its earlier decision in I. A. M. v. Gonzales, 358 
U.S. 617, on the ground that Gonzales in- 
volved matters relating to expulsion which 
was an internal union affair, not within the 
Board's competence by virtue of the proviso 
to section 8(b)(1)(A). See also Local 207, 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers Union 
v. Perko, 373 U.S. 701. 
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unbecoming a member of the union; and 

that any union member who exceeded 

the production quota established by the 

bylaw could be fined as much as $100 

ne suspended from his union member- 
p. 

The employees who are designated as 
the charging parties were members of the 
union under a union shop agreement. 
They had no option. Despite the fact 
that section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides, in the plainest language imagi- 
nable, that they had a right to abstain 
from union activities or concerted activi- 
ties; and despite the fact that section 8 
provides that no union shall coerce or re- 
strain an employee in the exercise of the 
rights secured to him by section 7; the 
National Labor Relations Board, by a 
majority opinion, held that union mem- 
bers drafted into a union under a com- 
pulsory union shop agreement could, un- 
der those circumstances, be punished. 

I assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that that is a misinter- 
pretation of sections 7 and 8 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as it is popularly known, 
and nullifies to a substantial degree the 
right of employees to make their own 
determination as to what activities they 
will participate in and their right to be 
free from restraint and coercion on the 
part of the union. 

There are other decisions which, in 
my judgment, nullify the clear intent of 
Congress in enacting the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I have alluded to section 9(c) (1) 
(A) Gi) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
authorizes any employee or any group 
of employees, and certain other persons 
or organizations, to file what is called 
a decertification petition. That is a peti- 
tion asking the National Labor Relations 
Board to call an election in the bargain- 
ing unit for the purpose of determining 
whether a majority of the employees in 
such unit desire to retain a union as 
their bargaining agent. 

I do not believe that any legislative 
body could have drafted clearer language 
to express the congressional purpose that 
any employee or group of employees 
should have an absolute, legal right to 
file such a decertification petition. Yet, 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
held on several occasions, notably in the 
Tawas Tube Products case, which was 
handed down on February 15, 1965, and 
the Richard C. Price case, which was 
handed down on August 25, 1965, that 
if a union member who has been drafted 
into a union by a union shop agreement, 
and who cannot escape from the union 
except by route of a decertification peti- 
tion and an election, files a decertifica- 
tion petition, the union can punish the 
worker by fine and suspension of his 
union membership. 

These cases—and the situations to 
which I shall allude in a moment with 
regard to deauthorization petitions— 
constitute the only cases that I have ever 
found in any Anglo-Saxon jurisdiction 
which hold that a man can be punished 
for exercising a right given him by law. 

The Price case also involved the filing 
of a deauthorization petition. Section 
9(e) (1) provides that 30 percent of the 
employees in a bargaining unit can file 
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what is known as a deauthorization 
petition. 

A deauthorization petition is a petition 
for an election to be conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board on the 
question of whether the employees in the 
bargaining unit wish to deny the union 
the power to make union shop agree- 
ments. 

The section further provides that, 
upon the filing of such petition, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board shall call 
and hold an election for the purpose of 
determining whether a majority of the 
employees in the particular bargaining 
unit wish to withdraw from the union 
the authority to enter into union shop 
agreements with the employer. 

I submit that in section 9 and the sub- 
sections of section 9 to which I have 
directed attention, Congress stated its 
purpose to confer upon the employees an 
absolute right to file a deauthorization 
petition. Yet, in the Richard C. Price 
case, the National Labor Relations Board 
held that an employee who participated 
in the exercise of the legal right to file a 
deauthorization petition could be sus- 
pended from membership for exercising 
his legal right. 

I say that because a very substantial 
fine was imposed upon the employee in- 
volved. The employee filed an unfair 
labor charge against the union, and in- 
voked the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Board. However, be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
could hear the case, the union withdrew 
— fine, but left the suspension stand- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the decision in the Tawas Tube 
Products case by the National Labor 
Relations Board be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. It 
was handed down on November 15, 1965. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tawas TUBE PRODUCTS, INC.—DECISION oF 
NLRB—TAwas TUBE PRODUCTS, INC., TAWAS 
Orry, MICH., AND HAROLD LOHR (PETI- 
TIONER) AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO—Case No. 7-RD-573, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1965, 151 NLRB No. 9 


(Before McCulloch, Chairman; Fanning, 
Brown, and Jenkins, members.) 

Election Section 9(c): Union did not 
interfere with election by expelling two 
members for filing petition to decertify 
union and actively supporting decertification 
cause: (1) Union’s disciplinary action was 
limited to employees’ union membership 
status and no attempt to affect their job in- 
terests is involved; (2) ground for expul- 
sions plainly relates to matter of legitimate 
union concern and one that properly may 
be subject matter of internal union disci- 
pline; (3) expulsions are appropriate union 
disciplinary action under circumstances; 
union may take steps to preserve its own 
integrity. 

62.5642: This proceeding was initiated by 
the filing of a decertification petition on 
June 8, 1964, by a member of Steelworkers’ 
Local 6401, which local has represented the 
employees in the unit involved, although its 
international is on the ballot. 

On July 15, the local president wrote the 
petitioner and another member of the unit 
notifying them that they would be tried on 
August 1 by the local for violating a provi- 
sion of the international’s constitution 
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creating the offense of “advocating or at- 
tempting to bring about the withdrawal 
from the international union of any local 
union or any member or group of members.” 

On August 1, the two members were tried 
by a committee of local members and ex- 
pelled from the union because of filing the 
petition and actively supporting the decerti- 
fication cause. 

The employer asserted in his objection to 
the election that these expulsions restrained 
and coerced the employees in the election. 
The acting regional director concluded that 
the expulsions were unfair labor practices 
under the rationale of Local 138, Operating 
Engineers (Charles S. Skura), 148 NLRB 
No. 74, 57 LRRM 1009, that they inhibited 
other employees from freely supporting the 
decertification cause, and that, therefore, 
the election should be set aside. 

Text: “We disagree with the acting re- 
gional director's recommendation. Initially, 
we look to the proviso to section 8(b) (1) (A) 
of the act, which states: 

“*This paragraph shall not impair the 
right of a labor organization to prescribe its 
own rules with respect to the acquisition or 
retention of membership therein.’ 

“Three considerations lead us to conclude 
that this case is within the terms of the 
proviso, and of our general rule with respect 
to internal union discipline not affecting em- 
ployment interests First, the union's dis- 
eiplinary action in this case was limited to 
the union membership status of Lohr and 
Lee, and no attempt to affect their job in- 
terests is involved. 

“Second, the ground for the expulsions 
plainly related to a matter of legitimate 
union concern and one which may properly 
be a subject matter of internal discipline. In 
this connection, even a narrow reading of the 
provisio would necessarily allow a union to 
expel members who attack the very exist- 
ence of the union as an institution,? which 
is literally the case here, since Local 6401 
represents only the employees in the unit in- 
volved in the case. 

“As we said in the Allis-Chalmers case, 
when a situation ‘involves the loyalty of its 
members during a time of crisis for the 
union * * * we cannot hold that a union 
must take no steps to preserve its own in- 
tegrity.’ That language is even more appli- 
cable here, for we can concelve of no conduct 
by a union member more hostile or threaten- 
ing to his union than that engaged in by Lohr 
and Lee. 

“Finally, the unique defensive aspect of 
the expulsions here should be noted. It 
would be difficult for the union to carry on 
an election campaign were Lohr and Lee, as 
members, entitled to ‘equal rights and privi- 
leges * * * to attend membership meetings, 
and to participate in the deliberations and 
voting upon the business of such meetings 
* * +’ rights now guaranteed to union mem- 
bers by section 101(a)(1) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
We therefore conclude that the expulsions 
here are reasonably to be viewed, and prob- 
ably were so viewed at the time, as appro- 
priate union disciplinary action under the 
circumstances, 
disagree with the acting regional di- 
rector’s conclusion that the expulsions are 


Local 248, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO (Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co.) 149 NLRB No. 10, 57 LRRM 1242; 
Local 283, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW-AFL-—CIO (Wisconsin Motor Corp.), 145 
NLRB 1097, 55 LRRM 1085. 

Radio Officers’ Union v. N.L.R.B., 347 US. 
17, 40,33 LRRM 2417. 

Cf. sec. 101 (a) (2) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act, 29 U.S.C. 
411(a) (2). 
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comparable to the conduct before the Board 
in the Skura case, supra. In that case, 
Skura was fined by his union for filing with 
the Board a section 8(b)(1)(A) charge al- 
leging that he was being denied job referrals 
by the union because he had sought to re- 
place incumbent union officials. The ground 
relied upon by the union to fine Skura was 
that a union rule required exhaustion of in- 
ternal union procedures by a member ‘before 
resorting to any civil or other action.’ 

“Our decision in Skura limited the scope 
of union disciplinary action generally allow- 
able under the terms of section 8(b) (1) (A)’s 
proviso because of the importance of safe- 
guarding prompt and unimpeded access to 
the Board’s processes by employees com- 
plaining of union infringement of their 
statutory rights. We held that in light of 
this overriding policy it was beyond the com- 
petence of the union to enforce its rule by 
coercive means and thus deter employees 
from resorting to Board processes in such 
circumstances. 

“This case, however, presents a situation 
where union members have resorted to the 
Board for the purpose of attacking the very 
existence of their union rather than as an 
effort to compel it to abide by the act. We 
do not consider it beyond the competence 
of the union to protect itself in this situ- 
ation by the application of reasonable mem- 
bership rules and discipline. Furthermore, 
the employees’ attempt to repudiate the un- 
ion by a decertification proceeding demon- 
strates that loss of membership was of no 
significance to them; consequently their ex- 
pulsion from the union could hardly be an 
effective deterrent against resorting to the 
Board. For these reasons, we conclude that 
the policy underlying the exception created 
in Skura is inapplicable here.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of the decision and order of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in the Rich- 


ard C. Price case be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the decision 
and order were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoARD—UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, Local No. 4028, 
AFL-CIO (PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL 
Co.) AND RICHARD C. PRICE, AN INDIVIDUAL— 
154 NLRB No. 54, D-6997, SANTA CLARA, 
CALIF. 

DECISION AND ORDER 


Upon charges duly filed by Richard C. 
Price, the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, by the acting regional 
director for region 20, on November 5, 1964, 
issued a complaint the respondent, 
United Steelworkers of America, Local No. 
4028, AFL-CIO. Copies of the charge, the 
complaint, and notice of hearing before a 
trial examiner, were duly served upon the 
respondent and the charging party. In sub- 
stance, the complaint alleged that the re- 
spondent violated section 8(b)(1)(A) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, by 
fining the charging party and suspending him 
from membership in the respondent because 
the charging party had filed petitions with 
the National Labor Relations Board in- 
ing to the respondent's representation” of a 
unit of employees of the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. 

The respondent filed its answer on Novem- 
ber 19, 1964, denying the commission of any 
unfair labor practice. It admits the juris- 
dictional allegations of the complaint, and 
that it took certain action, including the sus- 
pension and fine of the charging party, but 
alleges that such action was taken pursuant 
to the constitution of the United Steelwork- 
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ers of America, hereinafter referred to as the 
Steelworkers. The respondent further alleges 
as a defense that the charging party had 
failed to exhaust his administrative remedies 
under its constitution. On December 18, 
1964, the respondent amended its answer and 
alleged that on November 23, 1964, a com- 
mitteee of the Steelworkers acting under the 
provisions of its constitution withdrew the 
fine imposed on the charging party. 

On January 26, 1965, all parties to this 
proceeding entered into a stipulation of facts, 
and on the same date moved jointly to trans- 
fer this proceeding on stipulated record di- 
rectly to the Board for findings of fact, con- 
clusions of law, and a decision and order. 
The parties waived their rights to a hearing 
before a trial examiner and to the issuance 
of a trial examiner’s decision. The parties 
further agreed that the stipulation of facts 
and the exhibits attached thereto consti- 
tuted the entire record in the case, and that 
no oral testimony is necessary or desired by 
the parties. By an order dated February 8, 
1965, the Board approved the stipulation and 
ordered the proceeding transferred to, and 
continued before, the Board for the purpose 
of making findings of fact and conclusions 
of law and for the issuance of a decision and 
order. The Board further directed that 
briefs be submitted not later than Febru- 
ary 24, 1965. Thereafter the respondent and 
the general counsel filed briefs. 

The Board has considered the briefs and 
the entire record in this case, and based 
thereon makes the following: 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

I. Jurisdiction: The employer, Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., is a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of fabricated steel products, with 
its principal office located at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and facilities in various States, including the 
plant involved herein, located at Santa Clara, 
Calif. The employer, in the course and con- 
duct of its business, annually purchases and 
receives goods and materials directly from 
suppliers outside the State of California 
valued in excess of $50,000 and annually sells 
goods and materials directly to customers 
outside the State of California valued in ex- 
cess of $50,000. 

The parties stipulated, and we find, that 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., during all 
times material herein, has been, and is now, 
an employer within the meaning of section 
2(2) of the act, and that it is engaged in 
commerce within the meaning of section 
2(6) and (7) of the act, and that it will 
effectuate the policies of the act to assert 
jurisdiction herein. 

II. The labor organization involved: The 
respondent, United Steelworkers of America, 
Local No. 4028, AFL-CIO, is now, and at all 
times material herein has been, a labor or- 
ganization within the meaning of section 
2(5) of the act. 

III. The unfair labor practices: The em- 
ployer and the Steelworkers, with which the 
respondent is affiliated, have been parties 
to a number of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments covering employees at the employer’s 
Santa Clara, Calif., plant. One such con- 
tract entered into by the employer and the 
Steelworkers on behalf of the respondent 
was effective from September 1, 1962, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1064, and contained a lawful union- 
security clause. 

The charging party, Richard C. Price, has 
been an employee of the employer since 
1951, and a dues-paying member of the re- 


The clause provided: “All eligible em- 
ployees who after Sept. 1, 1962, became mem- 
bers of the union and all employees hired 
after that date, upon completion of their 
probationary period (30 days), as a condition 
of continued employment shall pay initia- 
tion fees and union dues until Sept. 1, 
1964. „ 9” 
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spondent from 1951 until June 10, 19642 
Price was at all relevant times subject to the 
union-security provision of the 1962 con- 
tract between the employer and the Steel- 
workers. 

On April 15, 1964, Price filed a petition with 
the regional director for region 20 (Case No. 
20-UD-60) seeking an election to withdraw 
authority to enter into a union shop agree- 
ment from the Steelworkers. Thereafter, as 
Price actually had intended to file a decerti- 
fication petition, he submitted a request to 
withdraw the petition in case No. 20-UD-60. 
This request was approved by the regional 
director on April 24, 1964, and on June 3, 
1964, Price filed with the regional director a 
petition (case No. 20-RD-384) seeking to 
decertify the Steelworkers as the bargaining 
representative of the employees of the em- 
ployer. 

On May 13, 1964, three employees of the 
employer, who were also members of the 
respondent, filed charges with the respondent 
alleging that Price, by filing the petition 
in case No. 20-UD-60, had violated article 
XII, section 1(d) of the Steelworkers’ inter- 
national constitution? 

Price appeared before the respondent’s 
trial committee on June 1, 1964, and was 
found guilty of violating the Steelworkers’ 
constitution as charged. The trial commit- 
tee recommended to the general member- 
ship of the respondent that Price be (1) 
suspended from membership and precluded 
from attending meetings for 5 years; (2) 
fined $500 plus costs of the hearing; and (3) 
suspended from membership completely 
pending payment of the fine. On June 3, 
1964, the findings and recommendations of 
the trial committee were approved and ac- 
cepted by the respondent’s membership. 
Thereafter, Price appealed the action taken 
against him to the Steelworkers’ interna- 
tional executive board, which on November 
23, 1964, withdrew the fine, but left in full 
force and effect Price’s suspension from mem- 
bership. Although under the Steelworkers’ 
constitution Price was entitled to appeal the 
decision of the executive board to the regular 
international convention, he took no such 
action and the time to file the appeal has 
expired. 

The General Counsel, relying particularly 
on the Board’s decision in Local 138, Oper- 
ating Engineers (Charles S. Skura), 148 
NLRB No. 74, contends that, by taking the 
above action against Price because he filed 
petitions with the Board, the respondent re- 
strained and coerced him in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed by section 7, in viola- 
tion of section 8(b)(1)(A) of the act. In 
Skura, the Board held that a union violated 
section 8(b) (1) (A) by imposing a fine on an 
employee for filing unfair labor practice 
charges with the Board against the union 
without first exhausting the available inter- 
nal union remedies. The Board there con- 
cluded that, in view of the overriding public 
interest involved in preserving the right of 
an employee to file unfair labor practice 
charges, the proviso to section 8(b) (1) (A) 
which permits a union “to prescribe its own 
rules with respect to the acquisition or reten- 
tion of membership” had no application in 
a situation where a union attempted to regu- 
late the exercise of this right by fining a 


2 There was, however, a 2-year period not 
here material, during which Price served in 
the Army. 

Art. XII, sec. 10d) of the constitution 
provides: “Any member may be penalized 
for committing any one or more of the fol- 
lowing offenses: * * * (d) advocating or 
attempting to bring about the withdrawal 
from the International Union of any Local 
Union or any member or group of members; 
.“ Art. XII. sec. 2 of the constitution 
provides: “Any member convicted of any one 
or more of the above offenses may be fined, 
suspended, or expelled.” 
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member because he had filed a charge. 
However, more recently, in Tawas Tube Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 151 NLRB No. 9, the Board took 
note of the fundamental distinction between 
union disciplinary action aimed at the filing 
of charges seeking redress for asserted in- 
fringement of statutory rights, as in Skura, 
and union disciplinary action aimed at de- 
fending itself from conduct which seeks to 
undermine its very existence. In the latter 
circumstances present in the Tawas Tube 
case, the Board considered a disciplinary ex- 
pulsion which did not affect job interests as 
permissible action which did not constitute 
interference with the election process; it 
noted in that connection that the decision 
in Skura represented an exception to the gen- 
eral principle that union disciplinary action 
is not covered by section 8(b)(1)(A). Con- 
sequently, the Board considered in the Tawas 
Tube case that the Skura holding was inap- 
plicable and that an election should not be 
set aside because the union expelled a mem- 
ber during the election campaign for filing a 
petition seeking the decertification of the 
union and actively supporting the decertifi- 
cation cause. 

We believe the reasoning in Tawas Tube is 
equally applicable in the instant case.‘ 
Accordingly, we find that by the above con- 
duct the respondent did not violate section 
8(b) (1) (A) of the act. 

Conclusions of Law 

1, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. is en- 
gaged in commerce within the meaning of 
the act. 

2. Respondent union is a labor tion 
within the meaning of section 2(5) of the 
act. 
8. The respondent has not committed un- 
fair labor practices within the meaning of 
section 8(b) (1) (A) of the act. 

Order 

Pursuant to section 10(c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board hereby orders 
that the complaint herein be, and it hereby 
is, dismissed in its entirety. 

Dated, Washington, D.C. 

Frank W. McCutitocn, Chairman. 
Jonn H. FANNING, Member. 
GERALD A. Brown, Member. 
HOWARD JENKINS, Jr., Member. 
Sam ZAGORIA, Member. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the rea- 
son given by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for these two decisions is the 
most astounding reason ever assigned to 
deny to men the right to exercise a right 
which the law gives them. The opinion 
stated that if a majority of the employees 
in a union vote to decertify the union, 
the union will lose its existence and its 
power to represent them. 

So that is the only excuse which is 
given for denying men an absolute right, 
vested in them in the clearest terms by 
the National Labor Relations Act or the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which was being 
construed. 

There are other decisions of like tenor. 
Notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
any employee may refrain from partici- 
pating in concerted activities, and not- 
withstanding section 8, which provides 


Although the respondent also imposed a 
fine on Price, this fine was, as noted, later 
withdrawn by the international executive 
board following an appeal by Price from the 
action of the respondent. As Price was 
therefore never obligated to pay a fine, we 
see no warrant for concluding that the initial 
levy of the fine ever became an operative 
factor in this case. 
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that the union shall not restrain or 
coerce any employee in the exercise of 
any rights secured to him by section 7, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
held, in the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une case, that a union may fine a dis- 
senting member for not attending union 
meetings and performing picket duty. 

In other words, the National Labor 
Relations Board, in effect, in that deci- 
sion nullified the provisions of both sec- 
tion 7 and section 8 and held that even 
though a person who has been drafted 
into the union and guaranteed the right 
to refrain from participating in con- 
certed activities, and the right to be free 
from coercion and restraint in so refrain- 
ing, he can actually be penalized for not 
participating in a strike as a member of 
the picket line, even though he disap- 
proves of the purposes of the strike. 

If time sufficed, I could point to other 
decisions of this character. Under such 
decisions a supposedly free American is 
drafted into membership in a labor union 
against his will, and then is denied the 
right to invoke the only procedure es- 
tablished by the Taft-Hartley Act to se- 
cure an end to his membership or to 
prevent the union from continuing it 
indefinitely under other union shop 
agreements. These decisions provoked 
my statement to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama that in the light of 
these interpretations, we should put up 
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a sign, like Dante at the entrance to his 
Inferno: “Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” 

That is the kind of tyranny which 
those of us who oppose the taking up for 
consideration of this bill to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
fighting. These great freedoms which 
Americans enjoy, and which have been 
nibbled away by the interpretations of 
the National Labor Relations Board, were 
purchased at great price for them. This 
proposal for the repeal of section 14(b) 
would take them away from the sup- 
posedly freemen in 19 States where rev- 
erence is still paid by legislative bodies 
to the basic freedoms of American citi- 
zens. I repeat something I said the 
other day: We are confronted here by 
the old issue of tyranny versus freedom, 
and I believe it is fitting to close by 
quoting again from a poem of Kipling, 
the great English poet, entitled The 
Old Issue”: 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know, 

This our fathers bought for us long and long 
ago. 

Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we 
draw, 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath 
the law. 


Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey- 
goose wing, 

Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from 
the King. 
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So they bought us freedom, not at little cost, 
Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our 
gain be lost. 


Mr. President, we had better watch 
Congress, when the proposal to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
being considered, because otherwise we 
may lose one of these great rights, the 
right of an American worker to stand in 
an upright position on his own two feet, 
and decide for himself with his God- 
given faculties whether he wishes to join 
or refrain from joining a union. Kipling 
called this right the ancient right. He 
said it was “leave to live by no man’s 
leave.” 

Mr. President, a person does not have 
leave to live by no man’s leave if he has 
to pay a union for leave to earn his daily 
bread. 

I yield the floor. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 
12 O'CLOCK 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) under the 
order previously entered, the Senate took 
a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 9, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


On Seeing America First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a feature of 
the annual New Year's edition of the 
Alliance, Ohio, Review was a 40-page 
section devoted to seeing America first. 
This section, devoid of any advertising, 
was the contribution of Mr. Merrick 
Lewis and the Alliance Machine Co., evi- 
dencing Mr. Lewis’ interest and support 
of our efforts to remedy the balance-of- 
payments program by keeping tourist 
dollars at home. I know of no similar 
contribution by anyone in this country. 

Recognition of this distinguished pub- 
lic service has gone to Mr. Lewis from the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 
John T. Connor, whose letter follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1966. 
Mr. MERRICK LEWIS, 


9 Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: The special supplement 
in the January 4, 1966, edition of the Alli- 
ance Review of Alliance, Ohio, entitled “See 
America First,” has been called to my atten- 
tion, and I wanted you to know how favor- 
ably impressed I was by this important effort. 

I have been heartened, indeed, by the re- 
sponse of industry to help solve the problem 
of our balance of payments. Your contribu- 
tion in the form of the very impressive sup- 


plement which was published in the Alliance 
Review is another example of the voluntary 
cooperation which is so essential to meet our 
vital national problems. Please be assured 
that your efforts are appreciated. 
Best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Budget Cuts Hit School Milk and Lunch 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
items in the administration’s 1967 guns 
and butter” budget deserve very careful 
congressional scrutiny. For some inex- 
plicable reason, the programs insuring 
milk and lunches for schoolchildren 
have been especially hard-hit by sense- 
less reduction of funds. 

According to the proposed budget, $19 
million is slated to be deleted from the 
school lunch program. Another saving“ 
is made at the expense of the special milk 
program which is cut from $103 million 
to an estimated $21 million. These re- 
ductions of $19 and $82 million, respec- 
tively, are both unsound and unjustified 
by the facts and nature of the programs 


they will drastically curtail. Providing 
milk and lunches for school-age children 
have been important, efficiently ex- 
ecuted, and well administered programs 
receiving well-deserved praise and ef- 
fecting sound nutritional benefit to the 
Nation’s schoolchildren. 

I urge the appropriate committees ex- 
amining this facet of the budget to take 
every step necessary to ascertain that the 
special milk and school lunch programs 
do not become the victims of irrespon- 
sible budget cuts. 


Education Benefits for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
attending Senate hearings on the 
nominations of Lincoln Gordon as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs and Coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress and Jack Vaughn 
as Director of the Peace Corps when H.R. 
12410 was brought to a vote yesterday. 
Unfortunately, I was not notified of this 
action and was not recorded in the final 
tally. 

I was deeply interested in this legisla- 
tion and had I been able to reach the 
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floor in time I certainly would have voted 
„Aye. 

H. R. 12410 provides benefits that are 
important not only to individual veterans 
of our Armed Forces but to the entire Na- 
tion. There is no greater investment in 
the future than one which provides 
educational benefits that will enable peo- 
ple to play a truly productive role in our 
society. 

The bill offers servicemen of more 
than 6 months active duty since January 
31, 1955, a program of educational bene- 
fits; home loan guarantees; job counsel- 
ing and placement services; non-service- 
connected hospital and domiciliary care; 
veterans preference in Federal employ- 
ment, and other important benefits. 

I am delighted that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs acted expeditiously in 
considering this legislation and that the 
House passed it without a dissenting 
vote. 


Agriculture and the Balance of 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major worries of the administration and 
the Congress since 1958 has been the 
balance-of-payments deficit which faces 
the Nation. Officials of the United 
States have struggled with the problem 
for several years and it appears improved 
but not yet under control. 

One section of the economy that has 
contributed much to the effort to halt 
the continual outflow of dollars has been 
agriculture. Exports for dollars of agri- 
cultural products reduces the amount of 
dollar outflow and improves the coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments position. 

Without the effort by American agri- 
culture to expand exports of the products 
of the American farm in the last 7 years, 
the balance-of-payments deficit would 
have been more than a billion dollars 
larger than it was. Had the export of 
agricultural products for dollars ceased 
in 1958 when the balance-of-payments 
problem began to be acute, our total 
balance-of-payments deficit for that pe- 
riod would have been more than twice 
as large as it was. 

Table 1 compares the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits to exports for dollars of 
U.S. agricultural commodities for the 
years 1958 to 1965. The figures do not 
include exports of agricultural products 
under Public Law 480, sales for foreign 
currency or foreign aid exports. 

It should be pointed out, that due to 
the efforts of American agriculture, ex- 
ports of farm commodities has expanded 
every year since 1959, except for 1965 
when a slight decrease was noted. 

Exports of products from American 
farms have proved to be a major weapon 
in the struggle to decrease U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficits. 
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In sharp contrast, the record of cer- 
tain sections of the American economy 
are less favorable. U.S. industries im- 
port more materials than are exported 
by about $49 million in 1964; U.S. fin- 
anciers invested about $5.6 billion more 
overseas than were invested by foreign- 
ers in this country with $2.1 billion of 
this in short term investments. 

Table 2 indicates the amounts of de- 
ficits incurred in selected transactions. 

This indicates a total of more than 
$20 billion in deficits as a result of in- 
dustrial purchases and foreign invest- 
ments. 

TaBLE I- Comparison of balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits and agricultural exports for 
dollars, 1958-65 

[In billions of dollars] 


Net 


Agricultural 
deficit exports 
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TABLE 2. Net trade deficits incurred in se- 
lected overseas transactions, 1958-65 


[In billions of dollars] 


Year Industrial Direct | Short-term 
materials | investment] investment 

0.12 1.18 31 

2⁰ 1.87 -08 

. 08 1.67 1.35 

04 1.60 1.55 

1.21 1.65 «55 

80 1. 88 73 

05 2.15 2.07 

Total 2.45 11. 50 6. 64 


The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION S REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of schoolchildren throughout the 
United States have at some time memo- 
rized “The American’s Creed,” which 
was adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives in 1918. It was written by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page, an employee of this 
body who served as Clerk of the House 
from 1919 to 1931. 

How thrilling are the closing words of 
this inspiring gem: 

I believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 
its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


The smart aleck who scoffs at patriot- 
ism, sneers at loyalty to one’s nation, 
and would welcome a victory by our 
enemies would not agree with William 
Tyler Page that “it is my duty to my 
country to love it.” 

The moocher who wants a handout 
from the Government but is unwilling to 
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take a loyalty oath would not agree with 
the author of the creed that “it is my 
duty to my country to support its Con- 
stitution.” 

The power-drunk agitator who public- 
ly shows his contempt for the law would 
not agree with Mr. Page that “it is my 
duty to my country to obey its laws.” 

The overeducated fool who carries the 
enemy’s banner would not agree with the 
words of the creed that declare “it is my 
duty to my country to respect the flag.” 

The unwashed beatnik who tears up 
his draft card would not agree with Wil- 
liam Tyler Page that “it is my duty to 
wy country to defend it against all ene- 

es.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
those in our midst who hate our country, 
who refuse to take loyalty oaths, who 
believe they are above the law, who dis- 
honor our fiag, and who hamper our 
Nation in its war against the enemy 
comprise but an infinitesimal part of 
our people. 

We should let the rest of the world 
know that the overwhelming majority 
of the American people love their coun- 
try, uphold its Constitution, are law- 
abiding citizens, believe its flag to be the 
most beautiful in the world, and will, 
with God’s help, defend our country 
against all enemies, 


Binghamton (N.Y.) Radio Station Shows 
Faith in Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marking the 56th anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America 
makes this an appropriate time to tell 
my colleagues about the faith that Radio 
Station WNBF, in Binghamton, N.Y., has 
in the Scouting movement, and how it 
put that faith to work. 

On November 23, last year, WNBF in- 
vited local Explorer Post 12 to take over” 
the station for an all-night operation. 
From 11:05 p.m. until 5 a.m, a dozen 
senior high-school-age Scouts broad- 
casted a special preholiday program of 
news, weather, music, and holiday safe- 
ty tips. In addition, the Scouts recorded 
telephone conversations from relatives 
and friends of servicemen in Vietnam for 
replay over the Armed Forces Network 
in Saigon. The members of Explorer 
Post 12 handled every phase of the oper- 
ation—from preparation music and cue 
sheets through editing the news. They 
manned the control boards and pre- 
sented the commercials as well as the 
program content. The entire session was 
so successful that Robert E. Klose, gen- 
eral manager of WNBF-Radio, invited 
the Scouts to return on December 30 
for another all-night stint of news, 
weather, music, and preholiday safe 
driving tips. 
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The Scouts gained invaluable experi- 
ence in actual on-the-air operation of a 
big radio station, and Mr. Klose, in rec- 
ognition of their outstanding service, also 
presented them with a check covering 
part of the commercial profits of the two 
broadcast periods for use by the Susque- 
nango Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Explorer Post 12’s senior ad- 
viser is Jerry McElroy, a producer on 
the staff of WNBF-TV. 

. making the presentation, Mr. Klose 
said: 

This project is just further evidence of the 
faith that we at the WNBF stations share in 
the youth of our community. 


Perhaps other radio stations in other 
communities would now like to follow 
WNBP’s imaginative and practical exam- 
ple. 


The Export of Donated Commodities 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, to assure 
a fair share of the flour export business 
for the port of Buffalo, N.Y., under the 
Agency for International Development 
program through the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide a 
method for designating U.S. ports for ex- 
port of donated commodities abroad. 

The new method will replace the pres- 
ent practice of permitting the milling 
companies to designate the port or ports 
in their quotas with respect to offers by 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service to purchase wheat flour 
for export. 

Under this proposal, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would designate the US. 
ports from which such donated commod- 
ities would be exported. 

In making these port designations, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be re- 
quired to give special consideration to 
promotion of the general welfare and 
economic health of existing grain han- 
dling and processing facilities, and re- 
lated industries, at ports of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
also be required to seek full utilization 
of existing facilities, resources, and man- 
power in the United States in order to 
safeguard domestic economic develop- 
ment. 

The Secretary would be further re- 
quired to take appropriate steps to insure 
a pro rata division of the annual export 
tonnages of donated commodities among 
existing U.S. ports on a geographical 
basis—such division to be directed 
toward community and other self-help 
activities designed to alleviate economic 
distress and unemployment. 

Strong and healthy ports contribute 
greatly to the growth and development 
of their respective areas. 
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At the present time, we have an appall- 
ing situation in the port of Buffalo with 
regard to the exportation of wheat flour 
under the AID programs of the Federal 
Government. Buffalo is the leading city 
in the world in the manufacture of flour. 
The Federal Government will ship up- 
ward of 24 million tons of foreign aid 
foodstuffs abroad, and Buffalo’s alloca- 
tion of this program is less than one-half 
of 1 percent. 

A port such as this should be able to 
ship a minimum of 100,000 tons of flour 
annually under Public Law 480, which 
provided that the Department of Agri- 
culture must approve in writing each 
individual booking and charter consum- 
mated as to flag of vessel and rate. 

The inability of ports, such as Buffalo, 
to receive their equitable share of fed- 
erally subsidized export business has 
created pockets of poverty. This situa- 
tion, under the provisions of my bill, will 
be reversed if a fair share of AID flour 
can flow through these ports to overseas 
destinations. 


Acceptance of Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on Saturday, January 29, 
1966, to attend the 45th Anniversary 
Luncheon of the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, Inc., at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in New York, at which time 
the charming “first lady” of the House 
of Representatives, Mrs. FRANCES BOLTON, 
was presented with an award for her out- 
standing accomplishments over the years 
as a statesman, patriot, and mother. 

Mrs. BoLtton’s response, with its in- 
gredients of warmth, humility and wis- 
dom, should be made available to all 
Members of the House. 

It reads as follows: 

Madam Chairman, fellow members of this 
Women's National Republican Club, guests, 
and friends: 

I am sure you know how deep is my ap- 
preciation of the honor you have given me 
today. It will be a red letter day always. 
I wonder if you can understand how utterly 
humble I feel. Just to be alive is such a 
privilege—to be subjected by life to the 
disciplines of illness, of anguish, of mental 
and physical suffering, and moments of 
ecstasy is about all one could ask of life. Yet 
to me has been added the great privilege of 
serving this wonderful country of ours for, 
lo, these many years. 

Think what it has been to me to have been 
able to experience the realities of the Second 
War. Ispent 6 weeks in our hospitals in Eng- 
land and some 3 weeks in France, and re- 
ported to the Army both my criticisms of the 
medical and nursing care and my commenda- 
tions. To have gone to Russia in 1945 and 
again in 1959, and so been able to compare 
conditions—to have made the long trek in 
Africa which opened State Department minds 
to its importance—and now to be sitting in 
at the two-party leadership meetings—truly 
I am privileged indeed. 
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Surely there has never been a darker or a 
stranger moment in history than this time in 
which we are living. From my heart I believe 
that the future of our country and the entire 
free world isin our hands. Within and with- 
out our borders we are faced with grave, far- 
reaching problems. We are being propelled 
rapidly into a period so fantastic that our 
imaginations are just beginning to glimpse 
the edge of what lies ahcad. 

This past year has been a strenuous one 
for the Congress and for all America, and 
1966 promises to be even more so. Each one 
of us has an investment—or call it a small 
share—in what lies ahead. Only as we invest 
carefully, diligently, faithfully together can 
we preserve the freedoms for which our pred- 
ecessors paid a high cost, Only as we assume 
our responsibilities can we hope to keep this 
Nation strong. 

I do thank you from my heart for this day 
which will send me back to Capitol Hill with 
more courage, greater determination to up- 
hold freedom in the world and gratitude for 
the knowledge that this group of Republican 
women stands firm in its determination to 
keep this Nation true to its ideals. Fifty 
States, but one Nation under God in whom 
we trust. 


Questionnaire on Banking Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, back in De- 
cember I sent out a questionnaire on 
banking legislation to a number of New 
York City bankers. My primary con- 
cern was with legislation that I and my 
colleagues on the Banking Committee 
are dealing with during this Congress. 

I received a good response, and I think 
that the views of New York City bankers, 
as expressed in their answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1966. 

My Dear RESPONDENT: Early in December, 
I sent out a questionnaire to the 4 top 
executives in each of 60 New York City 
banks, as well as to a small group of bank 
Officials in my own county. My question- 
naire probed bankers’ attitudes on legisla- 
tion we in Congress can expect to see before 
us this year. Thank you for your interest in 
this questionnaire. 

Most of the banks I contacted have replied 
in the 8 weeks since I sent out the question- 
naire, and I have tabulated the results to 
date. Most banks had one official reply on 
behalf of the bank. Other banks returned 
several questionnaires. Some officers an- 
swered anonymously. Others stated that 
their questionnaire represented only their 
personal views. Here are the results of the 
survey. 

Bankers were asked if they favored com- 
bining Federal bank regulatory powers in 
one Federal agency rather than the present 
three (FDIC, FRB, Treasury-Comptroller). 
Forty-two percent favored this step, 47 
percent opposed it, and 11 percent declined 
tocomment. Many of the latter were savings 
bankers who were not affected. The 47 op- 
position figure understates the strong opposi- 
tion of the chief officers of 5 of New York’s 
leading banks. They all opposed the com- 
bination of regulatory power, suggesting that 
in diversity, there is stimulus to progress. 
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Some, however, while opposing the concen- 
tration of regulatory power, favored the es- 
tablishment of something on the order of a 
Federal Banking Board of Appeals to which 
legal rulings of any of the regulatory bodies 
could be appealed, thus getting rid of con- 
flicting interpretations of the same statute 
(such as have been troublesome to date when 
the Comptroller, for example, says that a law 
means one thing for national banks and the 
Federal Reserve Board says that it means an- 
other thing for State banks). It was men- 
tioned that the proposed appeals board would 
retain the positive aspects of diversified reg- 
ulation while eliminating the negative as- 
pects. 

Legislation (S. 1985, Senator Dominick) to 
require a public hearing on applications to 
receive a national bank charter was sup- 
ported by a plurality of questionnaire re- 
spondents: 42 percent approved, 38 percent 
disapproved, and 20 percent declined to com- 
ment. Chief officers of the leading banks 
opposed this proposal by an 80 percent 
majority, with 20 percent declining to com- 
ment, Much of the general disapproval was 
predicated on the possible use of the hear- 
ings as “sounding boards” for dissatisfied 
banks. Some of those opposing hearings 
nevertheless favored hearings in cases where 
opposition had been expressed to the appli- 
cation. In situations like this, the public 
hearing would not be likely to be a sounding 
board of dissatisfaction. 

A great majority of respondents were fav- 
orable to legislation (H.R, 7468, Representa- 
tive Frno) to disallow the Comptroller of the 
Currency from allowing a national bank to 
branch de novo in a way that a State- 
chartered bank in a given State could not. 
Eighty-three percent of respondents favored 
this bill, eleven percent were opposed and 
six percent had no comment. Of major 
bank chief officers, 60 percent favored, 20 
percent opposed and 20 percent declined to 
comment. The background to this legisla- 
tion is that the Comptroller of the Currency 
has been inclined to take interpretive ad- 
vantage of the law to let national banks 
branch in situations where State banks of 
that State cannot. The Utah bank case, 
decided by a Federal appellate court since 
the introduction of the legislation, seems to 
restrict the Comptroller just as the bill 
would, but, as some bankers commented, 
there is something to be said for having safe- 
guards in writing when the Supreme Court 
has not spoken. Another portion of the bill 
seeks to head off discrimination against na- 
tional banks by allowing national banks 
merging across State banking district lines 
to keep branches acquired by merger, when 
State legislation has been passed according 
this privilege to State banks. The need for 
this part of the legislation was not affected 
by the Utah decision. 

A large majority expressed their faith in 
the dual banking system by (1) opposing 
any legislation which would equalize na- 
tional and State banking systems by reduc- 
ing the power of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to grant flexibility to national banks 
and (2) favoring legislation on the State 
level to establish equality by updating the 
several State banking codes. Diminution of 
the Comptroller’s powers was opposed by the 
overall respondent group, 46 to 20 percent, 
with 34 percent not commenting directly or 
at all, Expansion of the State banking sys- 
tems was favored by the larger group of re- 
spondents, 83 to 6 percent, with 11 percent 
not commenting. The chief officers of the 
five leading New York banks unanimously 
disapproved stripping any of the Comp- 
troller’s prerogatives and powers. They 
unanimously favored strengthening the dual 
banking system by updating and improving 
State banking legislation and the scope 
available to banks thereunder. 

Some respondents commented on the need 
for increased flexibility even in the Comp- 
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troller's national banking system. Several 
other respondents noted one way in which 
increased State bank flexibility would have 
to be the subject of Federal legislation: 
such legislation would be needed to give 
State banks the same privileges and immuni- 
ties with respect to taxation by foreign 
states and with respect to doing business 
in foreign states as pertain in the case of 
national banks. 

Legislation (H.R. 7539, Representative Sr 
GERMAIN, of Rhode Island), to allow bank 
underwriting of State and local revenue 
bonds was approved by a majority of all re- 
spondents. Sixty-three percent favored the 
measure, 18 percent disapproved, and 
19 percent had no comment. The chief 
Officers of the five leading New York 
City banks unanimously favored this bill. 
No mention was made of attitudes toward 
the expansive interpretations of Comptroller 
Saxon (now the subject of court action) 
which are allowing national banks to under- 
write selected examples of these bonds de- 
spite the prohibition of the present statutes. 

Legislation to revise restricted bank and 
Savings and loan association bad debt re- 
serves established by the Internal Revenue 
Service (H.R. 7585, Representative CURTIS, of 
Missouri) provoked split opinion. Of the 
total group of respondents, 40 percent fa- 
vored, 31 percent opposed, 29 percent had no 
comment to make. Some of these regretted 
complete unfamiliarity. The five chief offi- 
cers of the leading city banks split thusly: 
40 percent favored, 20 percent opposed, 40 
percent had no comment. 

Legislation to require “truth in lending” 
as embodied in S. 2275 (Senator Dovatas, of 
Illinois). Statistics on this bill prove little 
because many answers stated “I favor this 
in principle” and went on to question the 
language of the legislation cited. The re- 
action of the representatives of the five lead- 
ing city banks is informative: 100 percent 
opposed, although generally favorable in 
principle. The major objection to this bill, 
and to this type of legislation, was the im- 
pression it was said to leave that the truth 
is not now being told in lending. 

A four-part question was used to elicit 
feeling on the bank merger legislative con- 
troversy. Opinion went along the lines of 
the bill now reported in the House. The 
general idea of legislation to exempt banks 
in whole or in part from the antitrust laws 
was favored 92 to 6 percent, with 2 percent 
not commenting. The big banks unani- 
mously favored the idea. The question was 
asked whether bank mergers should be 
wholly exempt from antitrust laws or only 
exempt after the Justice Department has not 
acted within a 30-day period. Thirty-eight 
percent of the sum respondents group fa- 
vored complete exemption, 53 percent fa- 
vored exemption only after the time limit, 
and 9 percent had no comment or had pre- 
viously opposed any inroads in antitrust 
regulation of banks. The officers of the five 
banks favored complete exemption, 60 to 40 
percent. The factors that the court should 
consider once the Justice Department had 
brought suit against an agency-approved 
merger were also queried. Eleven percent 
of respondents felt that only antitrust fac- 
tors should be considered, while seventy- 
five percent felt that other (convenience, 
service, general banking factors) factors 
should be considered, and 14 percent 
had no comment. The big banks unani- 
mously favored consideration of factors other 
than pure antitrust by courts reviewing ap- 
proved mergers. Retroactive exemption for 
banks already merged before the Philadel- 
phia case was favored by 85 percent of re- 
spondents and all the big banks. Banking 
opinion thus records itself pretty much in 
line with the legislation finally reported out 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Legislation to amend the Bank Holding 
Company Act by removing exemptions and 
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bringing various devices within its purview 
(Senator Rosertson, of Virginia, S. 2383) 
was favored. The larger respondents group 
favored it 60 percent to 9 percent opposed, 
and 31 percent not commenting. The chief 
officers of the five leading banks split 40 per- 
cent-40 percent-20 percent. In a sub-ques- 
tion, however, most respondents favored 
knocking out only a selected few of the more 
notorious exemptions. This question did 
not appear to elicit a particularly informed 
response. Seemingly a majority of bankers 
are, however, in favor on some tightening 
of the Bank Holding Company Act. There is 
occasionally noted opposition to the propos- 
al to include within the scope of the Bank 
Holding Company Act ownership of 25 per- 
cent or more of merely one bank. 

FDIC-proposed legislation to empower 
banking agencies to get cease and desist 
orders against unsound banking practices, to 
suspend officers in violation, and so forth was 
backed by just about all those who com- 
mented. The only controversial part of the 
FDIC package being pushed by Chairman 
Randall is the authorization to the banking 
agencies to require banks to have private 
audits. Opinion in both the overall and big 
bank respondents’ group was split about 50- 
50 on this proposal. 

Legislation to vest in Federal bank regu- 
latory agencies the exclusive jurisdiction to 
regulate and supervise bank collective in- 
vestment funds (three specific types) was 
favored by 48 percent of the overall respond- 
ents’ group, opposed by 18 percent and not 
commented on by 34 percent. Of the chief 
Officers of the five big New York City banks, 
60 percent favored this legislation, with 20 
percent opposed and 20 percent not com- 
menting. 

A number of savings bankers were included 
in this poll, and they unanimously came up 
with “write-in” votes for H.R. 11433, Repre- 
sentative MuLTER’s bill to establish Federal 
mutual savings banks. One factor emerging 
from savings bankers’ opinions is a feeling 
of being in the second string of legislative 
consideration. This feeling is also important 
with respect to the banking programs before 
the New York legislature. Savings bankers 
are disinclined to support reforms needed 
by commercial banks while savings bank re- 
forms remain neglected. 

I appreciate your cooperation. Feel free 
to keep me informed of your views on these 
and other matters I have not dealt with. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
Member of Congress. 


Coin Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, despite all 
of our efforts to overcome the shortage 
of coins, business establishments in my 
congressional district still find it impos- 
sible to secure an adequate supply. 

I was shocked to learn that there are 
dealers in coins who apparently acquire 
and hoard large numbers of same and 
offer them to banks and business firms 
at a premium. I have an advertisement 
from a firm in New York offering to de- 
liver, air express collect, $1,000 in nickels 
for $1,020. The premium asked on 
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dimes is the same but a $47.50 premium is 
demanded for half dollars. 

Persons engaged in this business are 
contributing to the shortage by with- 
holding coins from circulation. 

No American bank or business should 
need to pay a profit to anyone else in 
order to get coins. 

I am today joining the senior Senator 
of Ohio in the sponsorship of legislation 
to make it a crime to profiteer in coins 
for monetary use. The bill will not af- 
fect numismatic activities, but it will pro- 
vide stiff penalties for buying and sell- 
ing coins for monetary use. I hope it will 
receive prompt consideration. 


Nebraska a Leader in Resource 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
my life I have lived in rural Nebraska 
as a farmer and rural businessman. I 
have always had the highest regard for 
the almost unbelievable progress of our 
agriculture and its contribution to our 
economy. Equally strong is my regard 
for resource conservation. 

Recently nothing has disturbed me 
more than the depth of the public’s mis- 
understanding and its apathy toward the 
conservation and development of our 
natural resources of soil and water. 

We are all resource users. We need 
food, fiber, water, and land to live on. 
In addition, we want roads and super- 
highways, airports, and shopping cen- 
ters, factories, and new housing develop- 
ments. ? 

We want places to hunt and camp. 
We want to go swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing, and picnicking. We want scenic 
vistas through which we can motor. 

The basic requirement for all of this is 
land and water. And we do not have 
an inexhaustible supply of either one. 

Fortunately, a few dedicated groups 
are concerned with our resource future. 
Among those I have firsthand knowledge 
of are the local soil conservation dis- 
tricts and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Soil Conservation Service that as- 
sists them. 

Nebraska has one of the most pro- 
gressive soil conservation district opera- 
tions in the Nation. In 1950 it became 
the ninth State to be completely blank - 
eted by distriets. Since 1957 the State 
has moved to strengthen the Nebraska 
Soil and Water Conservation Commis- 
sion and assume a greater share of the 
responsibility for resource planning and 
development. 

We, in Nebraska, know the penalty of 
land abuse and misuse, for erosion has 
cost us an estimated one-third of our 
topsoil. The farmers and ranchers are 
understandably erosion-conscious, and 
have made a determined attack against 
the despoilers of our land. 
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These landowners, cooperating with 
local soil conservation districts, have 
adopted soil and water conservation 
measures at a higher rate than the na- 
tional average. Nebraska has been a 
leader in the building of terraces, the 
construction of waterways, irrigation, 
land leveling, and range management. 

It is also a leader in the small water- 
shed project approach to resource con- 
servation. At present Nebraska stands 
ninth in the Nation in the number of wa- 
tershed applications made and seventh in 
the number of projects approved for con- 
struction. Through these projects local 
sponsors not only curb destructive floods 
and erosion problems, but also develop 
municipal water supplies and public rec- 
reation areas. 

The efforts made through local soil 
conservation districts benefit all of us, 
and I commend them for the progress 
they are making. 


Current Manpower Issues in the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday at the Officers’ Club at Langley 
Air Force Base, Hampton, Va., it was my 
great privilege to hear our colleague, the 
Honorable Davin N. HENDERSON, of North 
Carolina, deliver a speech entitled Cur- 
rent Manpower Issues in the Federal 
Government” to the Hampton Roads 
Federal Personnel Council. His audience 
included a large group of Federal person- 
nel managers of Government installa- 
tions who have the tremendous responsi- 
bility of implementing the laws which we, 
here in Congress, enact. Congressman 
HENDERSON, as chairman of the Man- 
power Subcommittee, of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
provided his audience with a speech 
which was both informative and interest- 
ing and I think our colleagues in the Con- 
gress would also like to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading it. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I include it here- 
with in the RECORD: 

CURRENT MANPOWER ISSUES IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Hon. Davin N. HENDERSON, Democrat, of 

North Carolina, chairman of the Man- 

power Subcommittee, House Committee 

on Post Office and Civil Service, Before 

Hampton Roads Federal Personnel 

Council) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and fellow 
Government workers, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to visit the Tidewater section of 
Virginia and to meet the friends and con- 
stituents of two of our most able Congress- 
men—PorTer Harpy and Tom Downinc. It 
is always a pleasure to work with these 
gentlemen and I am sure you share my ap- 
preciation of their fine contributions for an 
efficient and responsive Federal Government. 

It is an honor to me for you to recognize 
me as chairman of the Manpower Subcom- 
mittee and I treasure this opportunity to 
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discuss some of the work of the subcom- 
mittee and to indicate our latest findings 
and reactions in the broad area of manpower 
management in the Federal Government. 


AIMS AND INTEREST OF MANPOWER 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


It has been my pleasure to have been a 
member of the Manpower Subcommittee for 
the past 7 years and to have been chairman 
for the last 3 years. The subcommittee was 
established in 1955 and has been active ever 
since in the utilization of manpower in the 
Government. Basically, the objective of the 
subcommittee is to improve the manage- 
ment of our personnel resources in the Fed- 
eral Government and by so doing to provide 
the best possible services to the public at 
the least possible cost, to improve working 
conditions and promotional opportunities 
for Federal employees, and to guarantee to 
the American people the best possible de- 
fense posture. 

Within recent years the subcommittee has 
been quite interested in such areas as: use 
of active duty military personnel in support- 
type jobs, the development of total labor 
costs, the use of contractors to perform work 
historically and successfully accomplished by 
Government employees, simplification of per- 
sonnel administrative techniques, employee 
promotional opportunities, and employee 
productivity. 

I especially appreciate meeting and dis- 
cussing Federal personnel problems with 
management Officials like yourselves. These 
occasions provide me with realistic pictures 
and opportunities to learn first hand of the 
problems that you face. In fact, since be- 
coming chairman, it has been my operating 
plan to have the members and staff of our 
subcommittee visit as many Government field 
activities as possible and talk to both man- 
agement officials and employee groups, It 
was my pleasure to speak to the Federal Per- 
sonnel Council of North Carolina in Decem- 
ber. We find this approach, with emphasis 
on cooperation between management and the 
subcommittee to be of key importance in our 
operations, 

I would like today to share with you some 
of the current manpower issues in the Fed- 
eral Government, reviewing these issues from 
two different standpoints. Let us first re- 
view recent changes in manpower manage- 
ment in the Federal Government and then 
review some of the problems that are in need 
of review and possible change. 


EXAMPLES OF IMPROVED MANPOWER MANAGE- 
MENT 


From a positive standpoint, the Manpower 
Subcommittee has for a number of years 
served as a clearinghouse among the depart- 
ments and agencies for the dissemination of 
examples of improved manpower manage- 
ment. Interesting and effective ways in 
which you do a job in your activity are sent 
to your home office and then on to our sub- 
committee. Just last week the subcommit- 
tee changed the reporting period from quar- 
terly to semiannually. This, we feel, is more 
realistic and economical. Every 6 months we 
issue a consolidated report reflecting the 
latest examples of improved management. 
These consolidated reports are also dis- 
tributed to the departments and agencies as 
well as to many libraries and schools across 
the country in order that the exchange of 
information will result in further improve- 
ments throughout the Federal Government. 
I am very much in favor of this because I 
want the public to know more about the fine 
work that is being performed by dedicated 
Federal employees. In my opinion, there is 
too little publicity of this type given Govern- 
ment personnel, 

In reading our latest report, reflecting work 
you did in 1965 you will learn that the De- 
partment of Commerce by centralizing its 
procurement program will save almost $1 
million a year. You find that the Small 
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Business Administration has developed a 
technique for using housewives on a part- 
time basis which results in minimum labor 
costs and yet an improved service to the 
Government. Our report shows that out in 
California through the ingenuity of an em- 
ployee of the Department of Interior, the 
movement of drilling rigs through the moun- 
tains of that State has been cut from 2 weeks 
to 2 hours by the use of helicopters. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DEVELOPS TOTAL LABOR 
costs 


Now let us turn to some other aspects of 
improved management in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1964 and 1965 the subcommit- 
tee held extensive hearings relative to the 
manner in which the Department of Defense 
determined its total labor costs. During the 
course of these hearings it was quickly de- 
termined that the military services were 
using interchangeably three main sources of 
labor; namely, the civil service employee, the 
active-duty military man, and the employee 
furnished by contractor, Two Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, in their testimony before 
our subcommittee, indicated that top man- 
agement, including the Bureau of the 
Budget, actually did not know to what ex- 
tent military personnel or contractor em- 
ployees were being used in support-type 
work in the Defense Department. As a 
result of our hearings and at the request of 
our subcommittee, Secretary McNamara 
established a blue ribbon, ad hoc committee 
to look at this problem of determining total 
labor costs. 

The results of Secretary McNamara’s effort 
have been quite evident. The Department 
of Defense is now well on its way in devel- 
oping comparative costs between these three 
sources of labor. The Secretary is now being 
provided more data on the use of military 
and contractor personnel in the Defense Es- 
tablishment, 


ILLEGALITY OF CONTRACTS FOR PERSONNEL 


Our subcommittee issued a rather strong 
report last March in this area and indicated 
that far too much emphasis was being placed 
on controlling the head count of civil serv- 
ice employees and too little on the total labor 
cost in the Defense Establishment. We went 
further and asked the Comptroller General 
of the United States to determine the legality 
of contracts by the Government with private 
firms to merely furnish people to work under 
the supervision of Government personnel. 

The Comptroller General advised me last 
spring, concurring in an opinion of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission that contracts, such as I described 
above, were illegal and contrary to the Civil- 
Service Commission laws and regulations, the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, and the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act. 

This decision was well publicized by our 
subcommittee and was given immediate at- 
tention in many areas of the executive 
branch. For example, Secretary McNamara 
has ordered that all such contracts be termi- 
nated not later than June 30, 1966. These 
contracts are now being phased out through- 
out the military services. This action ac- 
cording to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, will represent an annual sav- 
ings in excess of $35 million to the taxpayer. 
Career civilian employees will replace 8,300 
technicians who in the past have been fur- 
nished by private firms. 


REPLACING MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN- 
TYPE JOBS 


Over the years our subcommittee has seen, 
firsthand, numerous instances of active duty 
military personnel, trained for combat oper- 
ations, performing such duties as: carpen- 
tering, painting, laying brick, drawing sta- 
tistical graphs, chauffeuring cars, answering 
the telephone, operating office equipment, 
and many other nonmilitary assignments. 
With the Vietnam impact, the members of 
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our subcommittee concluded that it was 
time to take a hard look at the number of 
military people performing these civilian- 
type jobs. As a result, I sent a letter to 
Secretary McNamara on August 4, 1965, ques- 
tioning the continued drafting of young men 
inasmuch as we had thousands of men 
trained for combat but assigned to work in 
civilian-type jobs. And, may I add, Presi- 
dent Johnson at about the same time also 
sent a letter to Secretary McNamara urging 
more effective use of combat-trained mili- 
tary people. This has now resulted in a pro- 
gram in the Defense Department whereby 
74,000 military personnel, currently working 
in support-type jobs, will be replaced on or 
before December 1966, by some 60,000 civil- 
ians. We have been advised by Department 
of Defense officials that this program is def- 
initely now underway and should not only 
save the Government many millions of dol- 
lars but also will improve our military 
posture. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY CHANGES 


I do not want to give the impression that 
all of our work is confined to the Depart- 
ment of Defense—it just so happens that the 
Defense Department is by far the Federal 
Government’s largest employer with the 
largest budget and as such draws a consid- 
erable amount of our subcommittee’s interest 
and time. However, the Federal Aviation 
Agency last year, working closely with our 
subcommittee, reviewed over 110 positions 
being filled by contractor employees and as 
a result of this review abolished about 90 of 
the jobs and filled the remainder with their 
own employees at an annual savings of $314 
million. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION PLANS EMPLOYMENT 
CENTERS 


I am also happy to note another area of 
improvement in our Federal personnel pic- 
ture. At the present time there is no metro- 
politan area in the United States where the 
public can find in one centralized place, the 
number and type of job vacancies in the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in that labor market area. Through 
technological improvements and automation 
we have today at your fingertips, so to speak, 
all kinds of information except data relating 
to our most important resource—our em- 
ployees. Chairman Macy has indicated to me 
that as a result of our suggestion he is going 
to establish employment centers in the larger 
metropolitan areas where centralized Gov- 
ernment job vacancy data will be available. 

There are at present some 670 boards of 
examiners, exclusive of the Post Office De- 
partment, operated by employees of the de- 
partments and agencies that use these 
boards. For example, in the Kansas City 
area there are 13 of these boards to service 
12 Federal agencies. Chairman Macy has in- 
dicated to me that the Commission is going 
to reduce the 670 boards to about 60, to be 
located in the employment centers in the 
metropolitan areas. The boards will be run 
by full-time Civil Service Commission per- 
sonnel, 

I believe that this personnel administra- 
tive change will not only provide better serv- 
ice to the public but also guarantee a higher 
quality of applicants for the Government. 

I wish now to discuss with you some of 
the current manpower issues in the Federal 
Government that are in need of change, 
and, I suspect that there will be some changes 
made in this session of the Congress in 
several of these areas. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF MANPOWER 

Our subcommittee has noted the need for 
greater delegation of authority for handling 
employees. Managers of Government activi- 
ties out in the field have frequently indi- 
cated that they lack enough authority. This 
has become increasingly evident because the 
Bureau of the Budget has initiated tighter 
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controls over classified pay grades, average 
pay, and the number of civilian employees 
on the payroll. The subcommittee has fre- 
quently called on the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Civil Service Commission, as well as 
top management throughout the executive 
branch, to exercise more positive and realis- 
tic controls over pay grades. In fact, in 
1958 the subeommittee warned the Bureau 
and the Commission that, unless they exer- 
cised tighter controls over pay grades, an 
inflationary spiral would result. All of you 
know that both the Bureau and the Com- 
mission failed for several years to tighten 
the controls with the result an inflationary 
spiral did take place. Now, all of a sudden 
you find a relatively tighter control being 
handed down from the Washington level. 
This obviously means less and less manage- 
ment flexibility at the field activities. Our 
subcommittee learned of a large service 
agency in the Federal Government where the 
regional directors must go through head- 
quarters in Washington to make the slight- 
est adjustment in their personnel staffing. 
In another instance, the manager of a Gov- 
ernment facility with over 5,000 employees 
has spent an unreasonable amount of time 
trying to reduce the average pay grade at 
the facility from GS 84 to GS 8.0. I am, 
certainly, in favor of some control of our 
Government’s manpower resources. But, I 
feel inclined to question the practicality of 
specific controls, such as I have indicated, 
unless such controls reflect the current and 
realistic experiences of local management 
officials. 


MORE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES NEED TOTAL 
LABOR COST DATA 


Even though the Secretary of Defense has 
taken an important step forward in the de- 
velopment of total labor costs in that de- 
partment, I feel that there remains a sig- 
nificant weakness throughout many of the 
other departments and agencies resulting 
from a lack of data on total labor costs. Ap- 
parently, we, in and out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have spent so much time in recent 
years worrying about the widely publicized 
increased civilian employment in the Goy- 
ernment that at times we have overlooked 
the basic issue—total labor costs. In fact, 
time and again, we have witnessed pressure 
in many departments and agencies to main- 
tain a tighter control over the number of 
direct-hire civilian personnel than over labor 
dollars, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET POLICY ON PERSONAL 
SERVICES 

In my opinion, some degree of improve- 
ment can be achieved rather quickly in this 
manpower area by the following actions: (1) 
A revision of the Bureau of the Budget Bul- 
letin No. 60-2, which relates to contracting 
policies for personal services, and (2) a 
more realistic and flexible approach to per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

I would like to point out at this time that 
the Bureau of the Budget policy relating to 
the procurement of manpower for personal 
services has not been revised since 1959. The 
general impression of this current policy is 
that the responsibility is placed on Federal 
management to show why a job should not 
be contracted out. May I add that recently 
the Comptroller General in a decision relat- 
ing to a specific case in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration involving laundry services opera- 
tions pointed up the fact that the current 
BOB policy was unrealistic and served to in- 
flate Government costs. 

In final analysis, one of the basic tests 
whether a job is to be performed by civil 
service employees or by contractor personnel 
should be the ultimate cost of doing the job. 
What does it mean to the taxpayer? There 
are, of course, many jobs that are an in- 
herent part of the Government that must 
always be performed by Government em- 
ployees, military and civilian. But, this is, 
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of course, no excuse for not doing the most 
effective and efficient job possible, with the 
resources at hand. 

HIRING OF RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The law clearly specifies that retired mili- 
tary may be hired and may draw both the 
salary of the civilian position and the mili- 
tary retirement, subject to some reduction 
in the case of members of the regular serv- 
ices. 


Further, the retired military may be hired 
the day following retirement, except by the 
Defense Departments, where a 6-month 
waiting period is required, subject to excep- 
tion in justified cases. 

We recognize the fact that retired military 

mnel are a good source of recruitment 
for experienced personne] for civilian posi- 
tions at Defense Department installations. 
Here is where our primary interest in this 
matter lies—to see that all qualified appli- 
cants are given fair consideration and that 
the best are selected. We have seen many 
cases, in the past, where the buddy“ sys- 
tem has been the basis of selection. We feel 
that the integrity of the civil service system 
must be preserved. 

Likewise, in the case of promotions, we are 
working to support the various merit pro- 
motion systems. 

WAGE BOARD PAY PROCEDURES NEED REVISING 

The pay procedures for laborers and crafts- 
men, commonly known as Wage Board em- 
ployees, numbering in excess of 600,000 work- 
ing for the Federal Government, are in need 
of revision. It has become increasingly diff- 
cult to explain to the public why the same 
job in the same city, but with a different 
Federal agency, should have different hourly 
rates of pay. I understand that there is as 
much as 80 cents an hour difference in the 
hourly rate of pay in the Washington, D.C., 
area for food handlers in Government hos- 
pitals. In place of a single wage board ad- 
ministering unified wage board pay proce- 
dures the Federal Government now has at 
least six to eight different systems. The De- 
partment of Defense actually has two dis- 
tinct systems—the Navy, and the Army-Air 
Force. Such a duplication, aside from the 
lack of uniformity, places an additional fi- 
nancial burden on the public. I have been 
told by my staff that this fall the Federal 
Government conducted three different wage 
board surveys in the Seattle labor market 
area. In December, as subcommittee chair- 
man, I indicated to President Johnson my 
approval of his program to improve the di- 
verse wage board pay systems in the depart- 
ments and agencies. 

I think we can expect to see some changes 
in the wage board pay setting principles in 
the not too distant future, including a single 
wage board pay system in the Department of 
Defense. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, I would like to state that 
our subcommittee is receiving excellent co- 
operation from the majority of the depart- 
ments and agencies in the executive branch. 
We have frequently noted a willingness on 
the part of management to make changes 
when changes were for the benefit of the 
public and reflected improved operating 
economies. 

Our subcommittee is going to continue to 
review the manpower practices of the execu- 
tive branch. I expect that our subcommittee 
during 1966 will devote considerable effort 
in review of such Manpower areas as: 

Effects of depressed or unrealistic civilian 
personnel ceilings. Wage board pay pro- 
cedures. Use of contractor employees. Re- 
placement of military with civil service em- 
ployees. Hiring of retired military person- 
nel into civil service jobs, and, requirements 
for additional supergrades. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, may I again thank 
you for this opportunity of exploring with 
you tonight some of the basic manpower 
management problems in this big, complex 
Government of ours. We accomplished a 
great deal in 1965 and with the cooperation 
of people like you, there should be even 
greater accomplishments in 1966. 


Buffalo’s Famed Wilcox Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage by the House yesterday of a bill to 
establish Buffalo’s famed Wilcox home 
as a national historic site is a great step 
forward toward preservation of this 
priceless historic building. 

It is also a tribute to the diligence, 
persistence and legislative know-how of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsxk1]. For years Congress- 
man Dutsxr has fought to preserve this 
historic mansion. And I want to pay 
high tribute to him for his dogged and 
unflagging efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include excerpts of: an 
article I wrote for the Christian Science 
Monitor of November 3, 1963. The article 
recalls the exciting events of September 
1901 which propelled the Wilcox home 
into a dramatic chapter of American 
history: 

It was in the early hours of Friday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1901, that Buffalo Attorney Ansley 
Wilcox, a friend of Vice President Roosevelt, 
was aroused from sieep in his home at 641 
Delaware Avenue. An urgent message asked 
him to send for tie Vice President. 

President William McKinley, wounded a 
week earlier at the Pan American Exposition 
by an assassin’s bullet, had suddenly become 
worse at the home of John G. Milburn, ex- 
position president, four blocks north on 
Delaware Avenue. 

“Then began,” as Mr. Wilcox later recalled 
“a vigorous effort to annihilate time and 
space. A telephone message to Albany put 
me, within 2 hours in direct communication 
with Mr. Loeb, the Vice President’s secretary. 

“He informed me that the (Tahawas) club 
where Colonel Roosevelt probably was at 
that moment was some hours beyond the end 
of rail and telegraph lines but that he would 
try to reach him quickly by a telegram to be 
forwarded by special messenger.” 

“Come at once!” Mr. Roosevelt read as he 
finally received the message. 

Down the wilderness trail from the club a 
rickety old buckboard jolted through the 
night, skidding through a washed-out road, 
swaying past boulders and tree stumps, creak- 
ing through the silence of the forest. 

“Too fast?” the driver shouted. The Vice 
President of the United States shot back: 
“Go ahead. Goon. Goon.” 

In Buffalo, at 2:15 on Saturday morning 
September 14, President McKinley’s secretary, 
George B. Cortelyou, descended the broad 
staircase in the Milburn mansion and an- 
nounced: “Gentlemen, the President has 
passed away.” 

Ansley Wilcox and George L. Williams met 
Colonel Roosevelt at Buffalo’s Terrace Sta- 
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tion when his train arrived at 1:30 Saturday 
afternoon. Up Delaware Avenue Mr. Wil- 
liams’ carriage raced to the Wilcox house 
followed by a galloping escort of cavalry. 

After a change of clothes at the Wilcox 
mansion, Colonel Roosevelt hurried to the 
Milburn house, where he made a call of sym- 
pathy and respect on the family of the de- 
ceased President. By 3 o’clock he was back 
at the Wilcox house. Then without any 
preparation and almost without any an- 
nouncement the members of the Cabinet ar- 
rived to administer the oath of office. 

Present, as Mr. Wilcox recalled, were: Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root, Navy Secretary 
John D. Long, Attorney General Knox, Inte- 
rior Secretary Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Post- 
master General Charles E. Smith, and Agri- 
culture Secretary James Wilson. With them 
were Federal Judge Hazel; Judge Haight, of 
the State court of appeals; Senator Chan- 
cey Depew, of New York; and a few friends. 

As Mr. Wilcox recalled later, “no one was 
formally invited or even notified of the cere- 
mony. There was no time for it.” 

Colonel Roosevelt met the party informally 
in the library of the Wilcox home. Secre- 
tary Root, an old friend, calling him “Mr. 
Vice President,“ requested him on behalf of 
the Cabinet to take the oath of office. 

Colonel Roosevelt, standing in front of the 
bay window on the south side of the room, 
answered simply but with great solemnity: 
“Mr. Secretary, I will.” 

After his response, Judge Hazel advanced 
and administered the oath to support the 
Constitution and laws. It was taken with 
uplifted hand. The written oath, which 
Judge Hazel produced in typewritten form 
on a sheet of ordinary legal paper, was then 
signed. 

President Roosevelt then requested the 
members of the Cabinet to remain in office. 
The guests departed and President Roosevelt 
held his first Cabinet meeting in the library 
of the Wilcox home. 

With that simple ceremony, the United 
States embarked on a new era in its his- 
tory—a new era of buoyant optimism and 
vitality. 

Peering out into the new century, the 
young, energetic President stirred the Nation 
with his ringing calls for action. In Chi- 
caso, he declared: “I preach to you then, 
my countrymen, that our country calls not 
for the life of ease but for the life of stren- 
uous endeavor. If we stand idly by, if we 
seek merely swollen, slothful ease and ig- 
noble peace, if we shrink from the hard con- 
tests where men must win at hazard of their 
lives, and at the risk of all they hold dear, 
then the bolder and stronger peoples will 
pass us by and will win for themselves the 
domination of the world,” 

Scorning “prosperity-at-any-price, safety 
first instead of duty first, the love of soft 
living and the get-rich-quick theory of life,” 
he advocated character, self-discipline, phys- 
ical fitness, and courage. 

Aware that the reduction of distances was 
thrusting the United States and the outside 
world together, President Roosevelt also 
realized that the United States had little 
time in which to revive, redesign, and re- 
organize its dream and get its defenses in 
order. 

Said President Roosevelt: “Our Nation is 
that one among all the nations of the earth 
which holds in its hands the fate of the 
coming years. We enjoy exceptional ad- 
vantages, and are menaced by exceptional 
dangers; and all signs indicate that we shall 
either fall greatly or succeed greatly. 

“Here is the task, and I have got to do it.“ 

That President Roosevelt did not fail and 
did succeed at the century’s turning point 
helps to explain the Nation’s domestic health 
and world strength today. 


February 9, 1966 
SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rey. Donald Seaton, Christ Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most holy and most merciful Father, 
the strength of the weak, the rest of the 
weary, and the refuge of Thy children 
in every time of need; hear us while we 
pray for Thy help: 

When our hearts are growing cold and 
dead, and we are losing our vision of 
Thy face, and living as though life had 
no spiritual reality: help us, O God; 

When the evil memories of the past 
trouble us, and we mourn over early 
hopes and dreams unrealized, over light 
within us turned to darkness, and 
strength to weakness: help us, O God; 

When we are tempted to mean and 
wicked ways, and sin puts on the gar- 
ments which make it seem less sinful in 
our sight: help us, O God; 

When we are called to difficult duty, 
to work in loneliness among men, and to 
bear burdens that are hard to be borne; 
when we are weary of our work and 
think it fruitless, and duty is painful be- 
cause it seems unprofitable: help us, O 
God; 

When the unknown future troubles us, 
and amid our fears and anxieties we for- 
get the eternal love and care: help us, 
O God; 

Stir up our wills to seek Thee and to 
find Thee, that Thou being our compan- 
ion and guide we may faithfully follow 
after Christ, our master. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 7, and Tuesday, February 8, be 
considered as approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703 (b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso ‘of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
hour tomorrow immediately preceding 
the quorum and vote on the pending clo- 
ture motion be equally divided and con- 
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trolled by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on Thursday, February 10, 
1966, before the Senate proceeds to call a 
quorum and then vote on the cloture motion 
to bring to a close the debate on the motion 
to take up H.R. 77, that the 1 hour debate 
allowed under rule XXII be equally divided 
and controlled by the majority and minority 
leaders. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is some real 
anxiety about completing action on the 
GI bill of rights, and also the so-called 
bank merger bill. 

My understanding is that the Banking 
Committee met this morning and moved 
to concur in the House version. 

This is a privileged matter, and can 
be taken up any time, notwithstanding 
the pending motion, or what will be the 
pending motion with respect to the so- 
called repeal of section 14(b). 

I would have no objection if that could 
be done. I presume those in opposition 
should be notified, and I believe that is 
being undertaken at the present time. 

The bank merger bill probably should 
come first, simply because, under a court 
decree, there is a time limit; and since 
the Senate will be out of session after 
tomorrow until noon of February 16, it 
makes it all the more urgent. 

My suggestion this morning was that 
the Senate could proceed to the bank 
merger bill, and thereafter to the GI bill 
if agreeable; or the GI bill could be set 
for consideration tomorrow, with a 
unanimous-consent request that the vote 
come immediately after the cloture vote, 
and that any speeches on the subject 
could be inserted in the Recorp, and the 
Senate could proceed to vote. To that I 
would have no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the veterans’ bill involves the juris- 
diction of more than one Senate com- 
mittee. It is my understanding that the 
committee having jurisdiction of the bill 
with regard to most of its provisions and 
most of its costs has approved the meas- 
ure. The Committee on Finance has 
jurisdiction of segments of the bill which 
would account for perhaps 10 or 15 per- 
cent of the overall cost of the measure; 
and that committee this morning agreed 
that it would not assert jurisdiction, and 
that we would suggest that the Senate 
go ahead and vote on the matter. I 
assume that this bill will be passed by 
a large majority. So far as I know, there 
is no substantial opposition to it. 

With regard to the banking bill, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr] feels that perhaps 
his Subcommittee on Monopoly should 
have the opportunity to look at the 
measure; and I believe that he is having 
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some conferences and discussions with 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] with regard to the 
monopoly problem and the question of 
jurisdiction. I hope that that matter 
can be resolved between those two Sena- 
tors, one of whom speaks for an impor- 
tant subcommittee and the other of 
whom is the committee chairman of the 
committee having jurisdiction of the bill. 

I hope that we can proceed with the 
GI bill, and vote on it, and that the 
matter of jurisdiction with regard to the 
other measure can be cleared up before 
the Lincoln Day recess. 

I point out that so far as the veterans’ 
bill is concerned, there is no jurisdic- 
tional problem; it has been resolved. 
But with regard to the other matter, at 
this moment we are still confronted with 
a possible question of jurisdiction. If 
not, the committee may wish to look at 
the measure that came back from the 
House. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
supplement my observations with respect 
to the GI bill. I had two conferences 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH] yesterday, and it was 
agreed that it would come up on 
Thursday. We have had no further dis- 
cussions about it, and I presume he has 
put the committee on notice. 

With respect to the merger bill, how- 
ever, I have talked with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] this morning, 
and I know that he and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] were having a con- 
ference on the matter. The Senator 
from Michigan can make his motion to 
refer to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and it can be debated. It is a debatable 
motion; however, it is subject to tabling 
also. The very question that he has 
raised was presented to the Senate once 
before by the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Kennepy], and it was voted down 
by the Senate. So the same question 
recurs now. But because of the time 
factor involved, I believe that it would be 
the better part of wisdom to approach 
the merger bill first, and especially so 
in view of the understanding with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
yesterday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the problem with re- 
spect to the bank bill can be resolved to 
the satisfaction of all who have an in- 
terest in it, though so far as I know at 
this moment it has not been resolved. 
I hope that we can at least vote on the 
veterans’ measure before the Senate ad- 
journs tomorrow, if not both measures, 
In view of the fact that the veterans’ 
matter appears to be noncontroversial, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the vote on the pending cloture 
motion tomorrow, the message from the 
House on S. 9 be laid before the Senate 
and the vote thereon be had immedi- 
ately after the clerk reports the message 
on the motion to concur in the House 
amendment, with or without amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and only for this 
purpose—it might be possible to vacate 
the consent request if the bill does not 
take too long to reach the Senate. 

Mr. President, a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe both of these 
bills are preferred, are they not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And they can come 


up at any time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on February 10, 1966, im- 
mediately following the vote on the pending 
cloture motion, the message from the House 
of Representatives on S. 9, an act to pro- 
vide readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the induc- 
tion period, be laid before the Senate and 
that the vote on concurring in the House 
amendment, with or without amendment, be 
taken immediately after the clerk reports the 
message to the Senate. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Actually, so far as the 
bank merger bill is concerned, there is no 
question as to jurisdiction. The jurisdic- 
tion unquestionably belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. How- 
ever, this all flows from the request of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] to 
look into the matter. 

Last year ample opportunity was given 
to the Committee on the Judiciary to ask 
for some sort of study, which it never 
asked for; but, in any case, could the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader tell us 
at approximately what point in time this 
afternoon the bank merger bill is likely 


to be laid before the Senate? 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know. I assume it would be likely to 


move with the conference report, which 
would relate to the discussions now going 
on between the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Harr] and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. It is my under- 
standing that this bill, as amended by 
the House, is substantially changed from 
the bill which the Senate passed last 
year. I am no expert on the matter and 
therefore am not in a position to debate 
it. I do know that there is disagreement 
between Senators. I have been in the 
Senate long enough to know what Sena- 
tors can do when they do not agree on 
something which is happening in the 
Senate. I have inconvenienced the Sen- 
ate on occasion when I felt that some- 
thing was about to happen that I be- 
lieved was not a good thing. 

Mr. TOWER. The reason I ask is that 
some Senators wish to have H.R. 77 taken 
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up. For their convenience, I should like 
to have some idea as to the prospect of 
considering the merger bank bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a 
privileged matter. Any Senator is 
privileged to call it up at any time during 
the day. I would hope that it would not 
be called up until there was some oppor- 
tunity to see if the procedure could be 
agreed upon between Senators who would 
like to vote immediately and those who 
may wish to take a closer look at the 
measure. 

We have had these occasions before, 
when a measure was considered by an 
appropriate legislative committee. That 
committee acts and recommends a bill to 
the Senate, and another committee which 
has jurisdiction, or at least is competent 
in experience in some matter relevant to 
that bill, wishes to take a look at it, al- 
though it does not have primary juris- 
diction of it. This is a question which I 
would hope would be settled between 
Senators who have responsibility to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and those 
responsible to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

I am hopeful that we shall know to- 
day, in short order, what the attitude of 
Senators will be on this point. I would 
hope that they could arrange that the 
Senate proceed expeditiously. I do not 
know what the problem is, but I should 
like to vote on it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1698) to estab- 
lish a procedure for the review of pro- 
posed bank mergers so as to eliminate 
the necessity for the dissolution of 
merged banks, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without prejudice to the parliamentary 
rights of any Senator involved, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, and that statements 
during the transaction of morning busi- 
ness be ordered limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES ACT OF 
1966 

A letter from the Acting General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Defense, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to promote the foreign policy, se- 
curity and general welfare of the United 
States by assisting peoples of the world in 
their efforts toward internal and external se- 


curity (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


February 9, 1966 


REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COM- 
MISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Commission, for the 
year 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 
OF CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Yakima Tribe of Indians, 
docket No. 47-A (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of Chief William Fuller, Bertha 
Stewart, Henry Miller, Archie McWhinney, 
Saturnino E. Calac, Lawrence Burcell, and 
Arthur Treppa, on behalf of and represent- 
ing an identifiable group of the Indians of 
California, known as the Federated Indians 
of California, docket No. 12 (with accom- 
panying papérs); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a memorial signed 
by Harry F. Cruz Rodriguez, of Camuy, 
P.R., relating to the form of government in 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the United Steelworkers of America 
at Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 10185. An act amending certain estate 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 (Rept. No. 956). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 187. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences (Rept. No. 957); 

S. Res. 212. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Armed 
Services for making certain studies (Rept. No. 
958); 

S. Res. 173. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
make certain investigations, and to provide 
additional funds therefor (Rept. No. 959); 

S. Res. 172. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Banking 
and Currency (Rept. No. 960); 

S. Res. 213. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Commerce to make certain 
studies (Rept. No. 961); 

S. Res. 214. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for making certain studies (Rept. 
No. 962); 

S. Res. 183. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
make investigations into the efficiency and 
economy of operations of all branches of 
Government (Rept. No. 963); 
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S. Res. 186. Resolution to provide funds to 
study and evaluate the effects of laws per- 
taining to proposed reorganizations in the 
executive branch of the Government (Rept. 
No. 964) ; 

S. Res. 182. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of all matters pertaining to foreign 
assistance operations by the Federal Govern- 
ment (Rept. No. 965); 

S. Res. 218. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
study the origin of research and development 
programs financed by the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government (Rept. 
No. 966) ; 

S. Res. 205. Resolution authorizing a study 
of intergovernmental relationships between 
the United States and the States and munici- 
palities (Rept. No. 967); 

S. Res. 181. Resolution to study certain 
aspects of national security and international 
operations (Rept. No. 968) ; 

S. Res. 171. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs (Rept. No. 969); 

S. Res. 190. Resolution to study adminis- 
trative practice and procedure, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 970); 

S. Res. 191. Resolution to investigate anti- 
trust and monopoly laws of the United States 
(Rept. No. 971); 

S. Res. 194. Resolution to investigate mat- 
ters pertaining to constitutional rights (Rept. 
No. 972); 

S. Res. 195. Resolution to investigate crim- 
inal laws and procedures (Rept. No. 973); 

S. Res. 192. Resolution to consider matters 
pertaining to Federal charters, holidays, and 
celebrations (Rept. No. 974); 

S. Res. 196. Resolution to study matters 
pertaining to immigration and naturaliza- 
tion (Rept. No. 975) ; 

S. Res. 197. Resolution to investigate the 
administration, operation, and enforcement 
of the Internal Security Act (Rept. No, 976); 

S. Res. 199. Resolution to investigate ju- 
venile delinquency (Rept. No. 977); 

S. Res. 200. Resolution to investigate na- 
tional penitentiaries (Rept. No. 978); 

S. Res. 201. Resolution to examine and re- 
view the administration of the Patent Office 
(Rept. No. 979); 

S. Res. 202. Resolution to investigate prob- 
lems created by the flow of refugees and 
escapees from communistic tyranny (Rept. 
No. 980); 

S. Res. 203. Resolution to study revision 
and codification of the statutes of the United 
States (Rept. No. 981); 

S. Res. 215. Resolution to authorize addi- 
tional staff for the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare (Rept. No. 982); 

S. Res. 180. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service for continuation of 
certain ‘studies (Rept. No. 983); 

S. Res. 206. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Public Works to make a study 
of any and all matters pertaining to flood 
control, navigation, rivers and harbors, 
water and air pollution, public buildings, 
and all features of resource development and 
economic growth (Rept. No. 984); 

8. Res. 209. Resolution to provide funds for 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion (Rept. No. 985); 

S. Res. 211. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Rules 
and Administration (Rept. No. 986); 

S. Res. 178. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Small 
Business (Rept. No. 987); and 

S. Res. 189. Resolution to continue and to 
provide additional funds for the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging (Rept. No. 988). 
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By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration; 
with an amendment: 

S. Res. 198. Resolution to study and ex- 
amine the Federal judicial system (Rept. No. 
990); and 

S. Res. 193. Resolution authorizing a study 
of matters pertaining to constitutional 
amendments (Rept. No. 989). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without additional amendment: 

S. Res. 188. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for further study of migra- 
tory labor (Rept. No. 991). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Brig. Gen. Howard W. Cannon, and sundry 
other officers, for appointment in the Air 
Force Reserve. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
I report favorably the nominations of 
166 general officers in the Army, 63 gen- 
eral officers in the Air Force, and 43 flag 
officers in the Navy. I ask that these 
names be printed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownpate in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to be printed 
on the Executive Calendar are as fol- 
lows: i 

Lt, Gen. Charles Hartwell Bonesteel III, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as senior U.S. 
Army member of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations; 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Boyle, U.S. 
Army, and Maj. Gen. James Benjamin Lam- 
per, U.S. Army, to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general; 

Maj. Gen. Jack D. Donohew (brigadier gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force; 

Maj. Gen. George Ruhlen; Army of the 
United States (brigadier general, U.S. Army), 
and sundry other officers for appointment in 
the Regular Army of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. William Wilson Quinn, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S, 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general; $ 

Maj. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Frank T. Norris, George E. Moore II, and 
Robert R. Wooding, for temporary promotion 
to the grade of rear admiral in the Navy; 

Norvell G. Ward, and sundry other officers, 
for permanent promotion in the Navy; 

Rear Adm. Edward J. Fahy, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships; 

Vice Adm. John L. Chew, U.S. Navy, and 
Vice Adm. John J. Hyland, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties. determined by 
the President, in the grade of vice admiral; 
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Vice Adm. Charles L. Melson, U.S. Navy, 
and Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor, U.S. Navy, 
when retired, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admirals; and 

Chaplain (Col.) Francis Leon Sampson, 
U.S. Army, for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
brigadier general. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report favorably 485 nomina- 
tions in the Army in the grade of major 
and below, and 4,697 nominations in the 
Air Force in the grade of major and be- 
low. Since these names have already 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, in order to save the expense of print- 
ing on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary's desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Robert G, Taylor, U.S. Air Force; for ap- 
pointment as permanent professor, U.S. Air 
Force Academy; , 

Mason C. Reddix, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Alvin D. Aaronson, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Army of the 
United States; and 

Nellie J, Zalesney, and sundry other per- 
sons, for reappointment. in the active list of 
the Regular Army of the United States. 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Finance: 

Lisle C. Carter, Jr., of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2901. A bill for the relief of Dr. Esteban 
Fernandez Noda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2902. A bill to amend title V of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 in order 
to authorize, as part of a State program pur- 
suant to such title, short-term training 
sessions for persons engaged in certain guid- 
ance and counseling in such State; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which’ appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey) : 

8. 390374 A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend through 
September 30, 1966 the initial enrollment 
period for coverage under the program of 
supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged provided under part B of such 
title; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when the above bill was introduced, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAYH; 

S. 2904, A bill for the relief of Clarence C. 
and Lucy W. Russell; to the Cor ton on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFP: j 

S. 2905. A bin to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to study and formulate a com- 
prehensive plan containing recommendations 
regarding the action that should be taken 
to preserve, develop, and make accessible 
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for public use and benefit the Long Island 
Sound and related shoreline areas in the 
States of New York, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2908. A bill to amend chapter 47 (Uni- 
form. Code of Military Justice) of title 10, 
United States Code, by creating single-of- 
ficer general and special courts-martial, pro- 
viding for law officers on special courts-mar- 
tial, affording accused persons an opportu- 
nity to be represented in certain special 
court-martial proceedings by counsel hav- 
ing the qualifications of defense counsel de- 
tailed for general courts-martial, providing 
for certain pretrial proceedings and other 
procedural changes, and for other purposes, 
and 

S. 2907. A bill to amend chapter 47 (Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice) of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Judge 
Advocate General to grant relief in certain 
court-martial cases, to extend the time with- 
in which an accused may petition for a new 
trial, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself and Mr. 

: PROUTY): 

S. 2908. A bill to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 to prevent certain em- 
ployees of community action agencies and 
Volunteers in Service to America from en- 
gaging in pernicious political activities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MurpHy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mrs. SMITH) (by request): 

S. 2909. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON: when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2910. A bill to increase the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
and the White House Police; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. RUSSELL of South 
Carolina, Mr. Youna of North 
Dakota, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Ervin, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Musxim, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. BIBLE, and 
Mr, MONTOYA): 

S. 2911. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


TRAINING SESSIONS FOR GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title V of the National Defense 
Education Act to authorize short-term 
training sessions for guidance counselors 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
junior colleges, and technical institutes. 
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This measure has been suggested to 
me by the New York State Department 
of Education as being helpful to keep 
these guidance counselors up to date in 
changing areas of concern related to 
their work, such as employment trends, 
job requirements, new and changing edu- 
cational opportunities, armed services 
opportunities and obligations, and guid- 
ance of the disadvantaged. It is con- 
templated that the training sessions 
would be of 1 or 2 weeks’ duration with 
speakers, panelists, and other resource 
persons to be drawn from colleges and 
universities, government agencies, busi- 
ness and industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2902) to amend title V of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 in order to authorize, as part of a 
State program pursuant to such title, 
short-term training sessions for persons 
engaged in certain guidance and counsel- 
ing in such State, introduced by Mr. 
Javits, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXTENSION .OF INITIAL ENROLL- 
MENT PERIOD FOR COVERAGE 
UNDER PROGRAM OF SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 
FOR THE AGED f 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend through September 30, 
1966, the initial enrollment period for 
coverage under the program of supple- 
mental medical insurance for the aged. 

When Congress passed the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965, we fully 
intended that each and every qualified 
person should be able to enroll for the 
voluntary medical insurance program 
provided as part B of the medicare plan. 

At the time congressional delibera- 
tions began, it seemed reasonable to be- 
lieve that a deadline of March 31, 1966, 
would offer reasonable time for such en- 
rollment. The legislation, however, was 
passed several months later than antici- 
pated. 

In the months that followed passage 
of the amendments, the Social Security 
Administration launched one of the 
greatest public information programs 
ever made in this Nation. The objective: 
to notify those who would lose major 
benefits if they did not act by March 31. 

It became apparent, however, that 
even these great efforts would not be 
sufficient. 

On December 28, 1965, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity launched Opera- 
tion Medicare Alert, to accelerate the 
public information program and to reach 
those elderly Americans—primarily 
those in urban areas—who have not 
yet registered for the voluntary insur- 
ance. 

This was a commendable and far- 
reaching program, and I believe that the 
SSA and the OEO deserve considerable 
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commendation for their concern about 
many millions of Americans. 

But even with these efforts, misgivings 
still persist about whether the March 31 
deadline will suffice. I now ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
three articles written by the authorita- 
tive columnist, Sylvia Porter. She 
clearly and vividly describes the poten- 
tial losses to those who do not meet the 
March 31 deadline. I also present for the 
Record a letter which I have written as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The letter is self- 
explanatory, and it adds to the concern 
of those who fear that the March 31 
deadline will.come and go without maxi- 
mum registration of those eligible for 
this program. 

Mr. President, the text of the medi- 
care legislation clearly states that March 
31 is the deadline; it will take action by 
Congress to change that deadline. I 
believe that such action must be taken 
now. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the fact sheet and explanation which 
give additional reasons for prompt ac- 
tion printed in the RECORD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the arti- 
cles, letter, and fact sheet will be printed 
in the RECORD. j 

The bill (S. 2903) to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act so as 
to extend through September 30, 1966, 
the initial enrollment period for coverage 
under the program of supplementary 
medical insurance benefits for the aged 
provided under part B of such title, in- 
troduced by Mr. SMATHERS (for himself 
and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The articles, letter, and fact sheet pre- 
sented by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
are as follows: 

MEDICARE ELIGIBLES SLOW IN ENROLLING 

(First of a series by Sylvia Porter) 

By the Social Security Administration's 
latest count, only 10.1 million elderly citi- 
zens—54 percent of those eligible—have en- 
rolied in the new $3-a-month voluntary 
doctor-insurance plan which, starting July 
1, will cover $1.1 billion in doctor bill insur- 
ance annually. To date, more than 1.1 mil- 
lion citizens aged 65 or over have flatly 
turned down the offer. About 7 million have 
not yet responded either way despite the 
Government’s massive sales drive and the 
repeated urging of employers, physicians, 
private insurance companies, etc, 

The tragedy is that millions are failing to 
sign up for the voluntary program because of 
gross misunderstanding or gross ignorance 
of what the insurance actually would do for 
them. By failing to sign up, they could be 
making an enormous financial sacrifice. 

Studies just completed by Social Security 


and other agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, reveal these facts: 

A vast majority of those whose financial 
condition is most precarious are precisely 
those who already have said no or who have 
said nothing about their intentions to enroll. 

Among those who have indicated to inter- 
viewers that they understand what benefits 
will be available, 65 percent already have 
signed up—against a dismal 16 percent of 
signers among those who have indicated 
ignorance of what the program will mean, 
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While most elderly citizens are aware that 
medicare’s doctor-insurance benefits begin 
July 1, few realize that the enrollment dead- 
line for all those who were 65 or over before 
January 1, 1966, is March 31—3 months 
earlier. (For those reaching 65 on January 
1 or later, the enrollment period runs from 
3 months before the month of your birthday, 
the month of your birthday, through 3 
months after it.) 

Even fewer realize that unless they enroll 
by March 31 they will not get another chance 
to enroll until October 1, 1967, and they'll 
not be eligible for benefits until July 1968. 

Of those interviewed one in five had for- 
gotten that they had even received doctor- 
insurance application cards last fall and 
nearly as many had lost their cards in the 
interim. 

Nearly one-third of the rejecting group 
reported that the reason they had turned 
down the offer was that they couldn’t afford 
even the cutrate $3-a-month premium for 
this medicare plan—apparently unaware that 
many local welfare agencies and some private 
employers have offered to pick up the tab 
for these very poor. 

But the biggest tragedy is that more than 
half of those who said no to medicare’s 
voluntary insurance plan did so on the 
grounds that they already have private in- 
surance or some other means to cover doctor 
bills. A majority do not realize that virtu- 
ally all private and company health insur- 
ance policies are to be drastically changed 
or eliminated altogether—on July 1, when 
medicare benefits begin. The revised plans 
will be designed to take up where medicare 
leaves off—but not to provide basic doctor 
bill coverage. 

Almost certain to be cut out from private 
health policies for the elderly as of July 1 
are these costs to be provided under the 
medicare doctor-insurance program: physi- 
cians’ fees for office, home and hospital or 
nursing-home consultations and services; 
psychiatrists’ consultation fees; up to 100 
home visits by skilled nurses, social workers, 
therapists (in addition to the maximum 100 
visits provided under the medicare hospital 
plan); ambulance costs; surgical dressings; 
radioisotope treatment; artificial limbs, and 
similar medical hardware. 

Instead, virtually all private health insur- 
ers will offer new, nonduplicating policies 
built around what the medicare doctor insur- 
ance plan does not cover. 

Obviously, it is imperative that you find 
out at once what is scheduled to happen to 
the health insurance you now own when 
medicare's voluntary doctor insurance be- 
comes effective. Also alert your elderly rela- 
tives or friends to the importance of an 
immediate check. 

Tomorrow: What you forfeit if you don’t 
enroll. 


MEDICARE DEADLINE Is 2 MONTHS AWAY 
(Second of three articles by Sylvia Porter) 

The enrollment deadline for voluntary doc- 
tor insurance under the medicare law is 
March 31—only 2 months away. Yet millions 
of potential beneficiaries are not aware of 
this deadline or of the consequences of not 
signing up before March 31. By last count, 
only 54 percent of those eligible—10 mil- 
lion—had actually enrolled. 

What are the consequences to you, the 
citizen aged 65 or over—or to your elderly 
relatives or friends—of not signing up for 
the voluntary doctor-insurance plan in the 
immediate future? 

If you don't sign up in time, you will not be 
eligible for medicare doctor-bill payments 
beginning, July 1—basically, 80 percent of 
your doctor, surgeon, and other specialists’ 
bills for services to you at home, in the hos- 
pital, clinic, or nursing home. 

If you were 65 or over before January 1. 
you will forfeit the chance to enroll in the 
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voluntary program until October 1967, and 
the chance to receive any benefits until July 
1968. (For those reaching 65 on January 1 
or later, the 7-month enrollment period runs 
from 3 months before the month of your 
birthday until 3 months after it.) 

You almost surely will forfeit the chance 
for any reasonably priced doctor-bill insur- 
ance through private insurers, company 
health policies, etc. Virtually all policies 
now duplicating the forthcoming medicare 
programs—probably including any plan in 
which you are now enrolled—will either be 
greatly modified to provide only coverage not 
Offered by medicare, or, in some cases, will be 
canceled altogether. Some insurance com- 
panies will offer the extra medicare-plus 
coverage only to those who are enrolled in the 
medicare voluntary doctor-insurance plan. 

If you fail to enroll by March 31 you will 
have to pay a 10 percent higher premium for 
each year in which you fail to enroll. You 
have only 3 years in which to enroll at all. 

If you insist on private doctor insurance 
instead of the medicare plan, you'll pay 
heavily for it. It’s a virtual certainty that 
the policy would have to be drawn up for 
you—the individual elderly citizen—and you 
would not get the financial advantages of 
risk-spreading or the group policy. You 
also must make sure your insurer will actually 
be offering such individual policies. 

If you sign up for medicare, though, you'll 
get an unprecedented bargain insurance 
rate. It's estimated that a private insurer 
would charge at least $18 a month to pro- 
vide the entire medicare hospital and volun- 
tary doctor-insurance package—of which $6 
would be for the doctor insurance alone. 
You, of course, pay nothing for the hospital 
part of the plan, and only $3 a month for the 
doctor-insurance plan—a sum matched by a 
Federal Government's contribution. 

If you postpone enrollment until the final 
month—March—you might have to face a 
maddening crush at the social security 
office to get answers to any questions you 
have. The jam is expected to start in early 
March and to reach nigh intolerable pro- 
portions soon after. If you have questions, 
ask them now at the social security office. 

What are the odds that the March 31 dead- 
line will be extended? It is not out of the 
question, particularly if the enrollment lag 
continues. But an extension would take new 
congressional action and the speed of Con- 
gress’ response can't be foretold. 

It’s plain commonsense. If you intend to 
sign up for medicare’s voluntary doctor in- 
surance—as employers, labor unions, private 
insurers, and physicians the Nation over are 
now urging—do so at once. 

(Nor. —If you change your mind about 
a “yes” decision on the doctor-insurance 
plan, you still can pull out any time be- 
fore July 1. But a no“ decision can’t be 
changed after March 31.) 


MEDICARE MISUNDERSTOOD BY MILLIONS OF 
ELIGIBLE 
(Third of three articles by Sylvia Porter) 

A majority of U.S. citizens aged 65 or over 
today are functionally illiterate. English is 
a second language for nearly one in four of 
our elderly. 

Of citizens 65 or older, one in three has a 
yearly income of less than $1,500. For three 
out of four social security benefits—averag- 
ing less than $1,000 a year for a retired indi- 
vidual—are the key sources of income, 

These chilling facts help explain why there 
is such gross misunderstanding and igno- 
rance of how medicare’s $3-a-month volun- 
tary doctor insurance plan will work—and 
why so many millions of social security ben- 
eficiaries have failed to sign up for the 
plan. 

Ot 16 million doctor insurance application 
cards mailed by the Social Security Admin- 
istration last September and October, only 
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about 11 million have been returned and only 
about 10.1 million of those who returned 
the application signed up. Social security 
is now in the midst of a second mass mailing 
to those who haven't responded or who 
turned down the offer. It also has appealed 
to 1.2 million others not now receiving so- 
cial security benefits who are eligible to sign 
up for the doctor insurance. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
launched a $2 million 80-city Operation 
Medicare Alert, employing more than 5,000 
elderly citizens to promote attendance at 
educational meetings and personally to track 
down hundreds of thousands of shut-ins. 

The U.S. Agriculture Department is stag- 
ing a similar hunt in rural areas, using ex- 
tension agents, home economists, forest 


rangers. 

Explanations of the plan have been trans- 
lated into 22 foreign languages and are now 
being distributed at local meetings and to 
foreign-language newspapers and radio 
stations. 

U.S. corporations and unions are getting 
in touch with employees and pensioners now 
65 or over, to give details of medicare benefits 
and to urge enrollment in the voluntary 
insurance plan. 

The Internal Revenue Service has dug 
through tax records to find others who may 
be eligible—and welfare offices the Nation 
ae explaining details to the elderly on 

Physicians from coast to coast, at the 
request of their medical societies, are urging 
elderly patients to sign up for the voluntary 
medicare insurance. 

It’s the most massive sales drive for social 
security since the original act went on the 
books a generation ago for the fact is that 
the medicare doctor insurance plan is a 
bargain to the elderly. It’s estimated that 
the entire medicare package of hospital and 
voluntary doctor insurance is worth $216 a 
year to the insured individual. Yet he pays 
nothing for the hospital part of the plan and 
just $36 a year for the doctor insurance part. 
The Federal Government is contributing a 
matching $36 a year. 

In instances where even the $3 a month 
is prohibitively expensive to the eligible 
recipient, a growing number of local welfare 
offices and private employers are offering to 
take over the cost. 

For the elderly who today cannot afford 
major medical insurance coverage, medi- 
care’s combined free hospital insurance and 
low-cost doctor insurance will provide key 
financial protection against the terror of 
astronomical illness expenses. 

For those who today have inadequate 
health insurance, the package will be a sub- 
stantial help. 

For all, it can—and many private insurers 
are certain it will—become a foundation on 
which we'll build further health protection 
through private insurance. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR. 

Dear FRIEND: The voluntary medical in- 
surance pr contained in the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 will be avail- 
able to persons over 65 provided they enroll 
by March 31, 1966. Persons who have never 
worked under social security or who may 
have worked to some extent but not enough 
to qualify for cash benefits are also eligible. 

It is highly important that we help our 
elderly meet this deadline. If an individual 
does not enroll by March 31, 1966, he will 
not be eligible to qualify for voluntary medi- 
cal insurance until the next general enroll- 
ment which begins in October 1967. Late 
enrollees will also be faced with higher pre- 
miums and will not receive actual coverage 
until 6 to 9 months after enrollment. 
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To ‘date, several million of the elderly 
have not filed applications. Among these 
are many farmworkers who, due to their 
lack of education or communication with 
community organizations, have no knowl- 
edge of these programs. Ironically, these 
are the le who, because of their low 
income and lack of adequate medical treat- 
ment, need these benefits the most. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Social Security Administration have 
joined forces in Operation Medicare Alert 
to give information on the very matter dis- 
cussed in this letter. This program, however, 
will for the most part reach only those living 
in urban areas. I am, therefore, asking your 
assistance in informing the rural elderly 
of the benefits which they are eligible to 
receive under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 and to assist them in applying 
for these benefits before March 31, 1966. 

To learn how you may help in this en- 
deavor, I urge that you contact your local 
social security office or the appropriate 
Office of Economic Opportunity regional 
office. In the event you are not in a position 
to take direct action, I suggest that you con- 
tact your local chamber of commerce or 
other civic institutions in your community. 

Your assistance on this vital matter will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


Facr SHEET on S. 2903: “To AMEND TITLE 
XVIII or THE SOCIAL SECURITY Act so as To 
EXTEND THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1966, THE 
INITIAL ENROLLMENT PERIOD FOR COVERAGE 
UNDER THE PROGRAM OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
MEDICAL INSURANCE FOR THE AGED” 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

1. Extends from March 31, 1966 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, the initial enrollment period for 
applying for coverage under the voluntary 
medical insurance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1965. 

2. Allows individuals who enroll after 
March 31, 1966, and prior to July 1, 1966, 
to receive voluntary health insurance bene- 
fits as of August 1, 1966, instead of waiting 
until 1968. 

8, Allows individuals who enroll after 
July 1, 1966, but prior to October 1, 1966, 
to begin receiving benefits on the first day of 
the second month following the month of en- 
rollment instead of in 1968. 

Example: If an individual enrolls on July 
3, 1966, he will begin to receive benefits on 
September 1, 1966. 

4. The bill would provide regular en- 

rollment procedures for the period April 1, 

1966 to September 30, 1966, in lieu of the 

present discretionary authority of the Secre- 

tary of HEW to allow enrollment during that 
period to persons missing the March 31 dead- 
line for good cause. While it is hoped that 
the Secretary will interpret this section lib- 
erally and issue regulations aiding late en- 
rollees to the maximum degree possible, 
thus far regulations implementing this dis- 
cretionary authority have not been issued and 
it would be most unwise to assume that the 
discretionary authority can be used to 
achieve blanket extension. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to lengthen the enrollment period 
by legislation, thereby allowing all of our 

Nation’s elderly to have adequate time. to 

enroll for benefits. 

NEED 

1. Under present law, Public Law 89-97, 
voluntary medical insurance is available to 
all persons over 65 if they enroll in the pro- 
gram by March 31, 1966. The cost of this 
insurance is $6 per month, $3 to be paid by 
the applicant and $3 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Failure to enroll by the deadline date 
causes a loss of eligibility until October 
1967—the next open enrollment date. At 
that time the premiums increase and cover- 
age does not begin for 6 to 9 months there- 
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after—the spring of 1968. This on its face 
creates a severe hardship in that there is a 
2-year denial of these benefits for our Na- 
tion's elderly. 

2..The difficulty, in communicating the 
1965 act’s provisions to our Nation’s elderly 
is further compounded by the fact that over 
2 million people who have never enrolled in 
social security are eligible for the voluntary 
medical insurance. To date, there is no ef- 
fective method of reaching these people. 

3. Of the Nation's 19.5 million people over 
the age of 65, only 11.5 million have presently 
enrolled, One million who have been con- 
tacted have refused enrollment; another mil- 
lion are currently having their applications 
processed, Of the remaining 6 miilion, 4 mil- 
lion have been sent mailings and applica- 
tions. However, wrong addresses, lack of 
knowledge and communication with com- 
munity organizations, causes which are most 
prevalent among our Nation's poor, no re- 
plies have been received from these 4 million 
elderly. An additional 2 million people have 
not been contacted at all in regard to the 
program— mainly those who previously were 
not covered by social security. As many as 
6 million of our elderly, comprising our Na- 
tion's lowest economic groups, are still to be 
reached. 

4. The elderly who have not been contacted 
are those who need medical insurance most. 
Of the members of our population 65 and 
over, 23 percent live on charity, 31 percent 
must still work for a living, and 27 percent 
are dependent on pensions, social security, 
and support by close relatives. 

5. During the less than 40 working days, 
excluding Sundays, remaining before the 
first enrollment period terminates, it will 
not be possible to contact these 6 million 
elderly citizens who, as a result, will have 
to wait almost 2 years before becoming 
eligible for voluntary medical insurance. 
Therefore, those people Congress intended 
to help the most by the 1965 act will be 
excluded from coverage for 2 years due to 
their failure to meet a fast approaching 
deadline. 

6. Both Social Security and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity have combined their 
efforts in Operation Medicare Alert in order 
to reach these people before March 31. This 
is a most worthwhile project. However, it 
is not yet fully in operation and in the less 
than 2 months remaining cannot possibly 
reach a significant number of the people 
remaining to be contacted, 

7. Operation Medicare Alert will only be 
in effect in areas where community action 
Programs are in existence. This excludes 
most rural areas where, because of the lack 
of communication and community organi- 


zations, there is little knowledge of the 


voluntary medical insurance program. 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Extension of time for initial enrollment 
will not, according to the Social Security 
Administration, significantly affect actuarial 
tables or increase the cost of the program. 
It will give a realistic additional period of 
time for the 6 million elderly people not yet 
directly contacted to be reached and enable 
the congressional intent in enacting Public 
Law 89-97 to be realized. 

2. Public knowledge of extension legisla- 
tion will lead to increased enrollment by 
increasing general awareness of the March 
31 deadline, 


PRESERVATION OF LONG ISLAND 
SOUND AND RELATED SHORELINE 
AREAS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, near 
the end of the last session, I introduced 
a bill—S. 2460—to establish a Connecti- 
cut River Parkway. It would establish 
along the Connecticut River, as it flows 
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more than 400 miles through New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, a true parkway—not a highway 
for cars, but a place for people, 

It would give to New England what the 
great Western States of our Nation have 
so long enjoyed—breathing space, pro- 
tected scenic lands, a place of refuge 
from the crowded city streets. It would 
preserve the scenic beauty of the Con- 
necticut River and establish recreation 
areas and preserve quiet places along its 
beautiful valley. 

Connecticut, however, has a deep and 
vital interest in another of America’s 
major natural resources. The great Long 
Island Sound, gouged out by advancing 
glaciers from Labrador during the great 
Ice Ages, lies between Connecticut and 
Long Island proper. It is an arm of the 
Atlantic stretching 90 miles from Plum 
Island, Great Gull Island, and Fishers 
Island on the east to its narrow western 
gateway at Throgs Neck, where the 
waters of the sound meet the swift cross- 
currents of the East River of New York. 
It is an important coastal shipping route, 
a once rich source of lobsters, crabs, 
clams, and oysters as well as sport fish- 
ing of all kinds. 

Its many inlets and coves provide Con- 
necticut alone with 253 miles of coast- 
line—over 200 miles of sandy beaches. 
The countless inlets and coves combined 
with the more than 1,000 square miles 
of this great inland waterway provide 
great recreational sailing and boating 
of all sorts. Further, the wetlands, 
marshes, and bogs have in the past pro- 
vided a habitat for much of our most 
valued waterfowl. 

But the natural beauties, past pro- 
ductivity, and future potentialities of the 
Long Island Sound, like the Connecticut 
River, are dangerously threatened. In 
this region, as in many other areas of 
our Nation, water pollution, shoreline 
erosion, destruction of marine and wa- 
terfowl life, and the ruin of wildlife pro- 
tecting wetlands, has reached alarming 
proportions. 

Pollution, dredging, silting, the de- 
struction of wetlands, all take their toll. 
The oyster beds diminish, the crabs and 
lobsters disappear. . The waterfowl go 
away, never to return. The shoreline 
erodes—the beauty goes. 

This careless destruction must be 
checked. The Long Island Sound is a 
great natural, open recreational asset 
lying at the very doorstep of one of the 
world’s greatest population centers. It 
is 1,000 square miles of natural beauty 
literally surrounded by our Nation’s 
largest metropolitan area. 

But it will not remain an asset of nat- 
ural beauty forever. Only through the 
coordinated efforts of the States con- 
cerned and with the cooperation of the 
Federal Government will it be possible 
to stop the destruction of the natural 
resources of these areas and preserve 
their recreational and historic values. 

I therefore introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide a 3-year study 
to determine the best methods of coping 
with the problems which threaten the 
conservation and development of the 
Long Island Sound. 

This study looks toward development 
of a master plan to preserve, develop, 
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and make accessible for the public bene- 
fit, inspiration, and use, the scenic and 
natural fish and wildlife values of the 
coastal areas bordering Long Island 
Sound in the States of New York, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. 

This proposal in no way compromises 
the autonomy of any State or local gov- 
ernmental unit involved. The study and 
formulation of a plan would be con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior 
jointly with the States involved. The 
Secretary is affirmatively directed to 
consult with and seek the participation 
of interested private groups as well as 
local county, town, and village officials. 
It thus provides through coordination 
what should be the objective of all— 
preservation of the physical integrity of 
the Long Island Sound. 

A similar bill has been introduced in 
the other body by Representative WIL- 
LIAM St. ONGE of Connecticut. 

Mr. President, in addition to the pres- 
ervation of the Sound, this proposal, 
leading as it does to a regional master 
plan for the conservation and preserva- 
tion of an interstate area, could be a 
pilot program of great value to other 
parts of the country in the constant war 
against the destruction of our natural 
resources. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the bill remain at the desk for 5 
days for additional cosponsors, and that 
it be printed in the Recorp with my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The bill (S. 2905) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study and formu- 
late a comprehensive plan containing 
recommendations regarding the action 
that should be taken to preserve, develop, 
and make accessible for public use and 
benefit the Long Island Sound and re- 
lated shoreline areas in the States of 
New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2905 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior shall study, investi- 
gate, and formulate a comprehensive plan 
containing recommendations regarding the 
action that should be taken to preserve, de- 
velop, and make accessible for the public 
benefit, inspiration, and use, the unique 
scenic beauty, as well as the natural, historic, 
archeological, recreation, fish and wildlife 
values of the Long Island Sound including 
its adjacent shoreline, within the States of 
New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
The Secretary shall conduct such study and 
formulate such comprehensive plan jointly 
with the States of New York, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, or any one of them, if they 
are willing to participate in such joint study 
and in the formulation of such comprehen- 
sive plan, and shall consult with and seek 
the participation of appropriate county, 
town, and village officials and other inter- 
ested Federal and State agencies and com- 
missions and private groups. 
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(b) The results of the study, and the com- 


prehensive plan, shall be submitted to the 
President and to the Governors of the States 
of New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
within three years after the date of this Act, 
including appropriate recommendations to- 
gether with the recommendations of other 
Federal and local agencies involved. The 
President shall transmit to the Congress, 
within six months thereafter, his recommen- 
dation for such legislation as he deems ap- 
propriate. The study shall contain, but not 
be limited to, findings with respect to— 

(1) the scenic, scientific, historic, recrea- 
tional, and other natural values of the water 
and related land resources involved, the ways 
and means of preserving and enhancing the 
natural beauty of the landscape and con- 
serving outdoor resources and the feasibility 
of eliminating or diminishing the pollution 
of the water involved; 

(2) the potential alternative beneficial uses 
of the water and related land resource in- 
volved, taking into consideration all appro- 
priate existing and probable uses of the land 
for industrial, commercial, transportation, 
and residential purposes and for public 
services; 

(3) the type of Federal, State, or coor- 
dinated Federal, State, regional, and local 
government administrations, including con- 
sideration of a Federal-State compact that is 
feasible and desirable in the public interest 
to preserve, develop, and make accessible the 
values set forth in paragraph (1) of the 
water and related land resources involved for 
public use and benefit; 

(4) the extent to which land or interests 
therein and scenic or other easements will 
need to be acquired by the Federal, State, or 
local governments and the estimated cost of 
acquiring, developing, and administering 
such land or interests therein and scenic or 
other easements, for public use and benefit. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in coop- 
eration with the Governors of the participat- 
ing States, at the end of each of the next 
three calendar quarters after the date of this 
Act, shall provide for such publicity as he 
deems sufficient to inform the interested pub- 
lic of the progress made on the study under- 
taken pursuant to this Act, and shall sched- 
ule hearings in each of the States involved. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the Department of the Interior to carry 
out its functions under this Act. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS DEALING WITH 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce two bills dealing with improvements 
in the constitutional rights of servicemen 
in our Armed Forces. These bills, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
as H.R. 273 and H.R. 277, consist of the 
Defense Department’s recommended im- 
provements for the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

Changes in the code are now the sub- 
ject of joint hearings being conducted 
by the Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee and a Special Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee. At the 
present time there are 18 Senate bills 
which seek to increase the legal protec- 
tions available to members of the armed 
services through changes in the statutes 
governing military justice and the issu- 
ance of administrative discharges by the 
armed services. 
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The two bills which I introduce today 
deal with matters contained in a number 
of Senate bills under consideration. In 
most respects, these two bills are essen- 
tially the same as parallel provisions in 
the Senate bills; however, there are cer- 
tain differences. It is my feeling that 
these measures should be before the Sen- 
ate so that the position of the Defense 
Department can be considered more con- 
veniently and clearly as we evaluate the 
various proposals now before us. Ac- 
cordingly, I agreed to introduced them. 

I am sure that as we continue to work 
closely with the Defense Department, 
our differences, and any others that may 
exist, will be resolved to our mutual satis- 
faction. H.R. 273 and H.R. 277 should 
promote this accommodation. It is my 
earnest hope that the Senate will be able 
to move with dispatch to pass significant 
and meaningful amendments to the pres- 
ent military justice system so that our 
fighting men will have at their disposal 
essential constitutional protections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. : 

The bills, introduced by Mr, Ervin, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

S. 2906. A bill to amend chapter 47 (Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice) of title 10, 
United States Code, by creating single-officer 
general and special courts-martial, providing 
for law officers on special courts-martial, af- 
fording accused persons an apportunity to be 
represented in certain special court-martial 
proceedings by counsel having the qualifica- 
tions of defense counsel detailed for general 
courts-martial, providing for certain pre- 
trial proceedings and other procedural 
changes, and for other p ; and 

S. 2907. A bill to amend chapter 47 (Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice) of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Judge 
Advocate General to grant relief in certain 
court-martial cases, to extend the time with- 
in which an accused may petition for a new 
trial, and for other purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], by request, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the Recorp together 
with a letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation and a sectional analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately refer- 
red; and without objection, the bill, let- 
ter, and sectional analysis will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2909) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research and 
development, construction of facilities, 
and administrative operations, and for 
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other purposes, introduced by Mr. ANDER- 
son (for himself and Mrs. SMITH), by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 2909 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion the sum of $5,012,000,000, as follows: 

(a) For “Research and development,” $4,- 
246,600,000, for the following programs: 

(1) Gemini, $40,600,000; 

(2) Apollo, $2,974,200,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $8,000,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $131,400,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, $197- 


,000; 

(6). Bioscience, $35,400,000; 

(7) Meteorological satellites, $43,600,000; 

(8) Communication and applications tech- 
nology satellites, $26,400,000; 

(9) Launch vehicle development, $33,700,- 
000; 
(10) Launch vehicle procurement, $152,- 


,000; 
(11) Space vehicle systems, $36,000,000; 
(12) Electronics systems, $36,800,000; 
(13) Human factor systems, $17,000,000; 
(14) Basic research, $23,000,000; 
(15) Space power and electric propulsion 
systems, $42,500,000; 
(16) Nuclear rockets, $53,000,000; 
(17) Chemical propulsion, $37,000,000; 
(18) Aeronautics, $33,000,000; 
- (19) Tracking and data acquision, $279,- 
300,000; 


900; ' 
(20) Sustaining university program, $41,- 
000; 


(21) Technology utilization, $4,800,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, $101,500,000, as 
follows: ry 

(1) Electronics Research Center, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, $10,000,000; 

(2) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $710,000; . 

3) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
: ‘ornia, $350,000; 

(4) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $37,876,000; 

(5) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia, $6,100,000; 

(8) Lewis Research Genter, Cleveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, $16,000,000; 

(7) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $13,800,000; 

(8) George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Alabama, $581,000; 

(9) Michoud Assembly Facility, New Or- 
‘leans and Slidell, Louisiana, $700,000; 

(10) Mississippi Test Facility, Mississippi, 
$1,700,000; 

(11) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $205,000; 

(12) Various locations, $6,478,000; 3 

(13) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $7,000,000. 

1 For Administrative operations,” $663,- 
00,000. 

(d) Appropriations for Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items of 
a capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is the 
conduct of scientific research, for purchase 
or construction of additional research facili- 
ties; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
‘will best be served by vesting title in any 
such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
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conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the 
United States will receive therefrom benefit 
adequate to justify the making of that grant. 
None of the funds appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” pursuant to this 
Act may be used for construction of any 
major facility, the estimated cost of which, 
including collateral equipment, exceeds 
$250,000, unless the Administrator or his des- 
ignee has notified the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences of the Senate of 
the nature, location, and estimated cost of 
such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropria- 


tion Act, (1) any amount appropriated for 


“Research and development” or for “Con- 
struction of facilities“ may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Administrative operations” ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of 
twelve months beginning at any time during 
the fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his 
determination shall be final and conclu- 
sive upon the accounting officers of the 
Government, 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(c) for mainte- 
nance, repairs, alterations, and minor con- 
struction shall be used for the construc- 
tion of any new facilfty the estimated cost 
of which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

(h) When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, any appropriation authorized under 
this Act to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration may initially be used, 
during the fiscal year 1967, to finance work 
or activities for which funds have been pro- 
vided in any other appropriation available 
to the Administration and appropriate ad- 
justments between such appropriations shall 
subsequently be made in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

Sec.2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), (11), and (12), of subsection 
1(b) may, in the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, be varied upward 5 per 
centum to meet unusual cost variations, but 
the total cost of all work authorized under 
such paragraphs shall not exceed a total of 
$94,500,000. 

Sec.3. Not to exceed 1 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
1(a) hereof may be transferred to the Con- 
struction of facilities” appropriation, and, 
when so transferred, together with $10,000,000 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section 1(b) hereof (other than funds appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraph (13) of such 
subsection) shall be available for expenditure 
to construct, expand, or modify laboratories 
and other installations at any location (in- 
cluding locations specified in subsection 
1(b)), if (1) the Administrator determines 
such action to be necessary because of 
changes in the national program of aeronau- 
tical and space activities or Mew scientific or 
engineering developments, and (2) he de- 
termines that deferral of such action until 
the enactment of the next authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation In aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. The funds so made available may be 
expended to acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or temporary 
public works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment. No portion of such sums may be 
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obligated for expenditure or expended to 
construct, expand, or modify laboratories and 
other installations unless (A) a period of 
thirty days has passed after the Administra- 
tor or his designee has transmitted to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences of the Senate a written report contain- 
ing a full and complete statement concern- 
ing (1) the nature of such construction, ex- 
pansion, or modification, (2) the cost thereof 
including the cost of any real estate action 
pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason why 
such construction, expansion, or modifica- 
tion is necessary in the national interest, or 
(B) each such committee before the expira- 
tion of such period has transmitted to the 
Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to the 
proposed action. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program 
deleted by the Congress from requests as 
originally made to either the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics or the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized 
for that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and 1(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 


unless (A) a period of thirty days has 
passed after the receipt by each such 
committee of notice given by the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee contain- 
ing a full and complete statement of the 
action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or (B) each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has transmitted to the Administrator writ- 
ten notice to the effect that such committee 
has no objection to the proposed action. 

Src. 5. Section 203 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 
2473), as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the semicolon at the end of paragraph 
203(b)(10) the following new paragraph: 

“(11) when determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be necessary, to enter into con- 
tracts for architectural or engineering serv- 
ices for highly complex research and 
development facilities without regard to the 
limitation imposed by 10 U.S.C. 2306(d) on 
contracts for architectural or engineering 
services: 

Sec. 6. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1967.“ 


The letter and sectional analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. ANDERSON are as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Herewith submitted 
is a draft of a bill, To authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes,” 
together with a sectional analysis thereof. 
It is submitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate pursuant to rule VII of the standing 
rules of the Senate. 3 

Section 4 of the act of June 15, 1959 (73 
Stat. 73, 75), provides that no appropriation 
may be made to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration unless previously 
authorized by legislation. It is the purpose 
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of the enclosed bill to provide such requisite 
authorization in the amounts and for the 
purposes recommended by the President in 
the budget of the U.S. Government, 1967 
(p. 91) and the appendix thereto (pp. 
867-873). The bill would authorize appro- 
Prlations to be made to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in the 
sum of $5,012 million, as follows: (1) for 
research and development, $4,246,600,000; 
(2) for construction of facilities, $101,- 
600,000; and, (3) for administrative opera- 
tions, $663,900,000. The bill is identical to 
the National Aeronautics and S; Admin- 
istration Authorization Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-53, 79 Stat. 192) except for the nec- 
essary changes in dollar amounts and the 
substantive and editorial changes herein- 
after discussed. 

Two changes have been made with respect 
to the research and development program 
line items. In each case the change con- 
sists of the combination of two of the fis- 
cal year 1966 authorization act's program line 
items into one. That act’s communication 
satellites and applications technology satel- 
lites program line items have been combined 
and appear in the enclosed draft bill as com- 
munication and applications technology 
satellites. The combination of last year's 
nuclear-electric systems and solar and chem- 
ical power program line items has resulted 
in a program line item denominated “space 
power and electric propulsion systems.” 

Further with respect to the research and 
development program line items, it is noted 
that the Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, in its report on the 
NASA authorization for fiscal year 1966 (S. 
Rept. 188, 89th Cong., 1st sess, at p. 32), re- 
quested that the Voyager program be car- 
ried as a separate program line item in sub- 
sequent years if NASA continues to sup- 
port the program. The President’s budget 
for NASA for fiscal year 1967 proposes no 
commitment to Voyager flight hardware, the 
work planned being confined to certain de- 
sign studies.. As such, the proposed work 
remains an integral part of the lunar and 
planetary exploration program as presently 
constituted and, therefore, it is not being 
recommended that Voyager be carried as a 
separate program line item in fiscal year 
1967. If, in the future, Voyager is rec- 
ommended to the Congress for funding as 
a flight program, then NASA will comply 
with the Senate Committee’s request and 
make it a separate program line item. Un- 
til then, it is. considered more appropriate 
for the Voyager study effort to remain a 
separate project to be described in detail 
as a part of the current lunar and planetary 
exploration program line item. 

No funds are being requested for construc- 
tion ot facilities at Ames Research Center. 
Consequently, this installation has been 
omitted from subsection 1(b) of the enclosed 
draft bill as a locational line item. How- 
ever, the electronics research center and the 
jet propulsion laboratory have each been in- 
serted as such line items because funds for 
construction at these installations are being 
requested. In addition, the post office ad- 
dress of the John F. Kennedy Space Center, 
NASA, has been changed to Kennedy Space 
Center, Fla. as a consequence of a post office 
so identified having been established to serve 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center. Further- 
more, the name of the facility located at 
New Orleans, La., has recently been changed 
to the Michoud Assembly Facility, and the 
enclosed bill reflects this change also. 

Section 3 includes two departures from the 
text of comparable section of last year's act. 
One is substantive and the other merely edi- 
torial. The enclosed bill, if enacted, would 
authorize’ the ‘transfer of 1 percent (rather 
than, the one-half of 1 percent provided in 
last year’s act) of the research and develop- 
ment appropriation to the construction of 
facilities appropriation, and the use of stich 
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funds, after the requisite determination, 
finding and notification have been made, for 
construction projects not otherwise pre- 
sented to, and approved by, the Congress. 
The justification for this change is inherent 
in the way that this reprograming authority 
is now used. The program of this agency has 
matured to such a degree that, for the most 
part, reprograming authority is used only 
because of a major and truly significant 
change in the program or a technical break- 
through of like proportions, Such change 
or breakthrough very often requires a sig- 
nificant change in the construction program, 
since, for the most part, construction is the 
pacing segment of the activity. Changes or 
breakthroughs of such nature can require 
new construction authority in excess of that 
available if only one-half of 1 percent may 
be reprogramed. In order to insure, there- 
fore, that authority sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the program on a timely basis 
is available, the one-half of 1 percent figure 
in last year's act has been raised in the en- 
closed bill to 1 percent, 

In addition, as previously stated, an edi- 
torial change has been made in section 3 
of the enclosed bill. As enacted, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Au- 
thorization Act of 1966 provided that a speci- 
fied sum of construction of facilities funds 
“other than funds appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (12)” may be used for reprogram- 
ing actions at the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator of NASA. Paragraph (12) is the 
“various locations” line item. However, in 
prior years and in the draft bill submitted 
by NASA for the fiscal year 1966, the refer- 
ence was to the facility planning and design 
not otherwise provided for line item, which 
in paragraph (13) of Public Law 89-53. The 
apparent error in the cross reference crept 
in during the course of congressional action 
on the NASA authorization bill for fiscal year 
1966. The draft bill submitted herewith cor- 
rects this apparent error by returning the 
cross reference to the facility planning and 
design not otherwise provided for line item. 
The enclosed draft bill omits the text of 
what was section 5 of the fiscal year 1966 act. 
‘That text related to the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to the geographic distribu- 
tion by this agency of research and develop- 
ment funds. The language of the section 
made it clear that the Congress was making 
a one time pronouncement intended to guide 
this agency for some time to come, In view 
of this it is deemed unnecessary to repeat 
the language each year. 

Finally, the draft bill sets forth, in a new 
section 5, a substantive amendment to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
as amended, In a report to the Congress 
dated June 1965 and entitled, Noncompli- 
ance with Statutory Limitation on Amount 
Allowable for Architectural-Engineering 
Services for the Design of a Facility at the 
Nuclear Rocket Development Station, Ne- 
vada,” the Comptroller General took issue 
with the way in which NASA applied the 
limitation on architect-engineer contracts 
contained in 10 U.S.C. 2306(d) to the 
particular project involved, the construction 
of a complex nuclear facility, The statute 
limits the amount to be paid for architect- 
engineer services to 6 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of the project. 

Prior to the Comptroller General's re- 
port, NASA had regarded this limitation as 
not embracing certain of the engineering 
work that went beyond the production and 
delivery of plans, designs, drawings, and 
specifications. This other work would, of 
course, be subject to the 15 percent fee lim- 
itation also imposed by section 2306 (d) on 
research and development contracts. NASA's 
application of the 6 percent limitation was 
believed to be in line with earlier decisions 
of the Comptroller. General. However, the 
June 1965 popor of the Comptroller General 
has given rise to questions as to how the 
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statutory limitation is to be applied in the 
future to complex research and development 
facilities. Since the building of such facili- 
ties today involves far more than the type 
of traditional architect-engineer services to 
which the 6 percent limitation had origi- 
nally been intended to apply, it is evident 
that a need exists for clarifying legislation. 
In fact, the Comptroller General’s report it- 
self suggested the desirability of legislative 
action to deal with this problem, Section 5 of 
the enclosed bill would provide the necessary 
clarification. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration recommends that the enclosed 
draft bill be enacted. The Bureau of the 
Budget has advised that its enactment would 
* w accord with the program of the Presi- 

ent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs E. WEBB, 
Administrator. 
Enclosures; 2, 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL To AUTHORIZE 
APPROPRIATIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION FOR RE- 
SEARCH AND. DEVELOPMENT, CONSTRUCTION 
OF FACILITIES, AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPERA- 
TIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

SECTION 1 


Subsections (a), (b), and (c) would au- 
thorize to be appropriated to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration the 
sum of $5,012,000,000, as follows: (a) for re- 
search and development, $4,246,600,000; (b) 
for construction of facilities $101,500,000; 
and, (c) for administrative operations, 
$663,900,000. Subsection 1(a) for research 
and development is further subdivided into 
21 line items comprising the various NASA 
research and development programs. Sub- 
section 1(b) for construction of facilities, 
is further broken down into 13 line items— 
11 locational, one consisting of a number 
of projects at various locations, and 1 for 
facility planning and design not otherwise 
provided for, 

Subsection 1(d) would authorize the use 
of appropriations for research and develop- 
ment for: (i) items of a capital nature 
(other than the acquisition of land) re- 
quired for the performance of research and 
development contracts; and, (ii) grants to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or to nonprofit organizations whose primary 
purpose is the conduct of scientific research, 
for purchase or construction of additional 
research facilities. Title to such facilities 
shall be vested in the United States unless 
the Administrator determines that the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space 
activities will best be served by vesting title 
in any such grantee institution. Moreover, 
each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall find 
necessary to insure that the United States 
will receive therefrom benefit adequate to 
justify the making of that grant. 

In either case no funds may be used for 
the construction of a facility the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds '8250,000 unless the Adminis- 
trator notifies specified committees of the 
Congress of the nature, location, and esti- 
mated cost of such facility. 

Subsection 1(e) would provide that, when 
80 specified in an appropriation act, (1) any 
amount appropriated for research and devel- 
opment or for construction of facilities may 
remain available without fiscal year limita- 
tion, and (2) contracts for maintenance and 
operation of facilities and support services 
may be entered into under the administra- 
tive operations appropriation for periods not 
In excess of 12 months N at any tune 
during the fiscal 
~ Subsection 1(f) Wödid authorize the use 
ot not to exceed $35,000 of administrative 
operations appropriation funds for scientific 


consultations or extraordinary expenses, in- 
cluding representation and official enter- 
tainment expenses, upon the authority of 
‘the Administrator, whose determination 
shall be final and conclusive. 

Subsection 1(g) would provide that no 
funds ‘appropriated pursuant to subsection 
1(c) for maintenance, repair, alteration and 
minor construction may be used to con- 
‘struct any new facility the estimated cost 
of which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

Subsection 1(h) would provide that, when 
so specified in an appropriation act, any 
appropriation authorized under this act to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration may initially be used, during the 
fiscal year 1967, to finance work or activi- 
ties for which funds have been provided in 
any other appropriation available to the ad- 
ministration and appropriate adjustments 
between such appropriations shall subse- 
quently be made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles. 

SECTION. 2 

Section 2 would authorize the 5 percent 
upward variation of any of the sums au- 
thorized for the construction of facilities line 
items (other than facility planning and de- 
sign) when, in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, this is needed to meet unusual cost 
variations. However, the total cost of all 
work authorized under these line items may 
not exceed the total sum authorized for con- 
struction of facilities under subsection 1(b), 
paragraphs (1) through (12). 

SECTION 3 


Section 3 would provide that not more 
than 1 percent of the funds appropriated for 
research and development may be transferred 
to the construction of facilities appropria- 
tion and, when so transferred, together with 
$10 million of the funds appropriated for 
construction of facilities, shall be available 
for the construction of facilities and land 
acquisition at any location if (1) the Admin- 
istrator determines that such action is neces- 
sary because of changes in the space program 
or new scientific or engineering develop- 
ments, and (2) that deferral of such action 
‘until the next authorization act is enacted 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation in aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. However, no such funds may be obli- 
gated until 30 days have passed after the 
Administrator or his designee has trans- 
mitted to specified committees of Congress 
a written report containing a description of 
the project, its cost, and the reason why 
such project is necessary in the national in- 
terest, or such committee before the expira- 
tion of such 30-day period has notified the 
Administrator that no objection to the pro- 
posed action will be made, 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 would provide that, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this act: 

(1) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences; 

(2) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by subsections 1(a) 
and 1(c); and, 

(3) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, unless (A) a period 
of 30 days has passed after the receipt by 
each such committee of notice given by the 
Administrator or his designee containing a 
full and complete statement of the action 
proposed to be taken and the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of such 
proposed action, or (B) each such commit- 
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tee before the expiration of such period has 
transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 would amend subsection 203(b) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2473(b)) by 
inserting new paragraph (11) in place of that 
repealed by section 402 (a) (34) of Public Law 
88-448 (78 Stat. 495). The new paragraph 
would authorize NASA, when determined by 
the Administrator to be necessary, to enter 
into contracts for architectural or engineer- 
ing services for highly complex research and 
development facilities without regard to the 
limitation imposed by 10 U.S.C. 2306 (d) on 
contracts for architectural or engineering 
services, 

SECTION 6 


Section 6 would provide that the act may 
be cited as the “National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 
1967.“ 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE AND 
FIREMEN, THE U.S. PARK POLICE, 
AND THE WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, no 
citizen can fail to be alarmed by the 
growing crime problem in the Nation’s 
Capital. The situation has reached the 
point where it is not safe to walk on 
many of Washington's streets after dark. 
The danger is not only one faced by the 
residents of the District of Columbia, it 
is one faced by the great number of 
Maryland and Virginia suburbanites who 
commute into Washington and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists that come 
to visit the Nation’s Capital each year. 

President Johnson, recognizing the 
gravity of the crime problem in the city, 
has appointed a very able Commission 
to study the causes of crime and evalu- 
ate possible solutions. This extremely 
necessary task should not stand in the 
way of immediate action where the need 
is clearly recognized and action is long 
overdue. 

It is clear to me that we must move 
without further delay to raise the salaries 
of District policemen. We cannot expect 
the Metropolitan Police Department to 
attract capable young men to its ranks 
when the beginning salary is less than 
that for beginning policemen in most 
cities and for comparable Government 
positions. If we want to attract to the 
Metropolitan Police force the kind of 
young men who are necessary for mod- 
ern law enforcement, their salary scale 
must be competitive with other areas of 
the Nation. 

The policeman is the forgotten man 
of today. Although his job is one of the 
most important ones in the entire com- 
munity, he is taken for granted unless 
he makes a mistake. Too frequently, we 
criticize the police for their errors while 
we forget to praise them for a job well 
done. While most policemen do not ex- 
pect or want attention and publicity, 
the least we can do—and should do— 
is begin to pay him adequately for a 
most difficult and hazardous job. 

Certainly the same statement equally 
applies for Washington’s firemen. These 
are crucial positions and they must be 
filled by able young men. It is a short- 
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sighted policy to save a few dollars on 
low -salaries for policemen and firemen 
when the stakes are so high and the 
safety of the District is involved. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing 
proposed legislation aimed at closing the 
existing salary gap. My bill would pro- 
vide for an across-the-board pay increase 
of 7 percent for District policemen and 
firemen. This increase is consistent with 
increases granted other Federal em- 
ployees last year and proposed for this 
year. This measure, if enacted, would 
help to attract the high-quality person- 
nel we so desperately need to combat 
crime and fire in our Nation’s Capital, 
and furthermore, it will help to retain 
the qualified men already serving their 
community. 

I firmly believe that this pay increase 
must be an essential part of any program 
to reduce crime in our Nation's Capital. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
give this legislation their strongest sup- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2910) to increase the sal- 
aries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
the U.S. Park Police, and the White 
House Police, introduced by Mr. Brew- 
STER, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
TO FILE SUNDRY REPORTS DUR- 
ING RECESS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration be per- 
mitted to file sundry reports during the 
recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] may be added 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 12) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of the President and Vice 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators CLARK and SPARKMAN be added 
as cosponsors of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 130) to establish May 8 to 
May 14, 1966, as National School Safety 
Patrol Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 1, 1966, the names of 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
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Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Scott were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2857) to increase the investment credit 
allowable with respect to facilities to con- 
trol water and air pollution, introduced 
by Mr. Cooper (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) on February 1, 1966. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM J. LYNCH TO BE 
US. DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, February 17, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of William J. Lynch, 
of Illinois, to be U.S. district judge, north- 
ern district of Illinois, vice Michael L. 
Igoe, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM K. THOMAS TO 
BE US, DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
February 17, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of William K. Thomas, of 
Ohio, to be U.S. district judge, northern 
district of Ohio, vice Paul Jones, de- 
ceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Address entitled “Farming in Idaho: A 
Look Ahead,” delivered by him at the farm- 
city banquet of the Kiwanis Club of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


STRANGE TYPE OF MALARIA FE- 
VER AFFLICTS OUR SOLDIERS 
IN VIETNAM 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 

in Vietnam, Okinawa, Japan, and at 

Clark Air Base near Manila the hospitals 
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of our Armed Forces are jammed with 
wounded and sick from Vietnam. Many 
GT's are being terribly wounded in jungle 
“booby traps” so concealed as to escape 
detection even if extreme care is exer- 
cised. The ratio of our wounded to those 
killed in combat is about 10 to 1 because 
of these tactics. Our fine young soldiers 
fighting in Vietnam are afflicted with 
malaria of such a virulent nature that 
modern medical science has been hard 
put to cure them. In fact, unfortunate- 
ly, a number have died. Others are be- 
ing honorably discharged by reason of 
physical disability. This form of malaria 
fever and other jungle fevers are taking 
a terrible toll. 

The fact is that this vicious malarial 
strain is afflicting from 500 to 800 of our 
soldiers each month and is one of the 
greatest problems facing our military 
commanders and medical officers in Viet- 
nam. Mr. President, there appeared in 
the Washington Post of January 30, 
1966, a United Press International news 
item entitled “Strange Type of Malaria 
in Vietnam Vexes Pentagon,” setting 
forth this problem in detail. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRANGE TYPE oF MALARIA IN VIETNAM VEXES 
PENTAGON 

A Vietnam jungle mosquito that breeds 
“upside down” is giving Defense Department 
doctors almost as much worry as wounds 
inflicted by Communist Vietcong guerrillas. 

The insect is the anopheles bacabacensis. 
It carries a tough strain of malaria known 
as fulciparum. It is felling 500 to 700 U.S. 
soldiers a month in Vietnam war. It is 
immune to malaria drugs now available. 

The Defense Department has launched a 
$29 million crash program to develop an 
effective counteragent. 

Unlike other mosquitoes, this jungle pest 
lays its eggs on the bottom of a tree leaf. 
Pesticides sprayed from the air leaves the 
anopheles bacabacensis untouched. 

Two other strains that also apparently 
resist present antimalarial drugs have been 
uncovered in neighboring Thailand, adding 
to the Pentagon’s worries. 

The new kind of malaria also has played 
an important role in drastic increases in 
quinine and quidine prices. The increases 
and an apparent shortage of quinine are 
being studied by congressional investigators 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

Pentagon officials said the current inci- 
dence of cases involving the new malaria is 
moderate. But they expect it to increase 
as U.S. troops move into more severely in- 
fested Vietnam areas. 

Some Pentagon planners were described 
as having an “absolute shaking fit” over the 
idea of a large number of troops being in- 
fected where they cannot be treated effec- 
tively. 

Quinine has proved effective against some 
of the new cases. But military medical of- 
ficilals note that quinine can cause nausea 
and dizziness, thus hampering a ‘soldier’s 
ability to fight. 

The researchers hope to develop a drug 
that would be effective both as a treatment 
and a preventive, similar to the choloroquine 
drug used against older malaria strains. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
while hospitalized, many of our young 
men are placed on temporary cots. Yet, 
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at Oak Harbor and Port Clinton, Ohio, 
two 200-bed field hospitals are stored and 
have been stored for civil defense pur- 
poses since 1958. This outrageous situa- 
tion is duplicated in other cities in Ohio 
and in other States. Officials of the De- 
partment of Defense should make use of 
such hospital beds and equipment in- 
stead of continually buying new equip- 
ment. The civil defense program has 
been a stupendous hoax and waste of 
considerably more than a billion dollars 
of taxpayers’ money. This so-called 
civil defense shelter program is a huge 
boondoggle. The Soviet Union poses no 
threat of nuclear attack with intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. Its leaders 
seek coexistence. They are veering to- 
ward capitalism. No other nation has 
any capacity to assail us with nuclear 
warheads. 

Mayor John Lindsey recently an- 
nounced that he would abolish New York 
City Office of Civil Defense and said that 
scrapping it would mean a considerable 
saving for the city. Let us hope that 
other mayors and Governors follow this 
commonsense action of the mayor of 
New York. Finally, how can the Secre- 
tary of Defense continue to defend his 
waste of taxpayers’ money for a civil de- 
fense shelter program which is so silly? 
Our efforts and money should be con- 
centrated on saving lives of wounded 
GI’s and those afflicted with malaria and 
other jungle diseases. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY'S TRIP 
TO SAIGON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
Say a word about the dispatch of the Vice 
President to Saigon and other capitals by 
the President. 

It seems to me that recent events are 
now producing the American consensus 
on what should be done about Vietnam, 
and that this consensus falls into three 
categories: 

First, to pursue the military effort 
within the present order of magnitude, 
but without escalation beyond that point. 

Second, to pursue the effort to bring 
about a realization of the social revolu- 
tion in Vietnam through an enhanced 
foreign aid program, and especially 
through the development of reforms such 
as sanitation, health, housing, food in- 
take, and food supplies, with special em- 
phasis on land tenure, because land re- 
form in South Vietnam is very important. 

Let us stop deluding ourselves about 
the government in Vietnam. Its military 
effort, with which we are associated re- 
quires that South Vietnamese reforms 
will have to be made on the basis.of self- 
help and mutual cooperation. If the U.S. 
position there is to be tenable at all, the 
United States must insist upon reforms. 
The government in Saigon was not 
elected; it took power. It is impossible 
to do anything else, but it is also impos- 
sible to do anything else but engage in 
economic and social construction in Viet- 
nam, and we must insist on it if we are to 
stay there. 

The third part of the American con- 
sensus is to pursue the peace offensive 
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with undiminished vigor, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Hanoi, Peiping, and 
Moscow have been so unreceptive. 

I believe this is what the American 
people support. But the President 
should add a fourth element to the con- 
sensus, and that is to invite backing by 
Congress and the people by sending an 
appropriate resolution to Congress up- 
dating the resolution of August 1964. in 
respect of Vietnam to meet the present 
situation. 

The President is a good enough politi- 
cian to know that he has nothing to fear; 
that he will receive an overwhelming 
vote. But it would associate the Con- 
gress with him in making this portentous 
decision for the American people. 

I. see too many fissures in the Presi- 
dent’s own party, as well as in the coun- 
try, for the President not to take advan- 
tage of this great opportunity to con- 
solidate the Congress and the country 
with him—and I emphasize that such a 
partnership is needed to pursue our 
purposes. 


The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask’ 5 con- 
sent that I may have 1 additional 
minute, ` 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. No one is talking about 
victory. There is no one to vanquish. 
There are only objectives to attain. 
These objectives are embodied in the 
four-part consensus I have just 
mentioned. 

Let me add one further point.’ When 
I returned from Vietnam some 3 weeks 
ago, I urged the President to give special 
attention to the real and underlying 
cause of war in Vietnam--social and 
economic privation. To meet this basic 
problem, I urged the President to place 

a top coordinator in charge of the aid 
8 He has done that. He could 
not have selected a better man than the 
Vice President. Now, the only action 
the President need take is to add the 
fourth point—namely, congressional ac- 
tion—which will show the support of the 
American people in such a way as to 
inspire the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert in 
the Record certain telegrams, pro and 
con, which I have received in connection 
with my statements with respect to what 
I have said is the unconstitutional, il- 
legal war in Vietnam, and to also insert 
my answers to the critical wires. 
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There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


- PORTLAND, OREG., 
N February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
First continue your stand on Vietnam. 
Oregon voters back you. How can I help? 
DorotHy MCKENZIE. 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
N February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your efforts to expose 
the waste in our foreign aid efforts, and we 
confirm your judgment of getting out of the 
Vietnam war. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray F. BAKER. 


‘TILLAMOOK, OREG., 

: February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I please add my name to your growing 
re of Oregon yoters re your Vietnam stand. 

am 
Boyn E. HARTMAN, 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966, 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations and continued support to 
you, Governor Hatfield, and the Members of 
the Congress of the United States who seek 
peace rather than war. The war should be 
on poverty and disease, not the creator of 
both as in Vietnam, 

Nona GLAZER: 
EUGENE, OREG., 


+I i February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Behind you 100 percent. Keep up your 
work to end the war now. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perer SHROYER. 


KENILWORTH, ILL., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Can I as an individual help stop this mad- 
ness in Vietnam with my best individual co- 
operation. Our double-talking President is 
getting completely out of hand. 

H. H. HANLON. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Salute your courage and strength on Viet- 
nam war opposition. Please don't be pres- 
sured into silence. 

Lavra Bock. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We support your voiced opinions 
100 percent. Listening to televised investi- 
gation with full attention. Be assured of 
Oregon's support Democrat and Republicans 
as this family represents. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. E. Howarp. 
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Fort WORTH, TEX., 


February 4, 1066. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo. Stay in there and pitch. 
Mac Brown. 
Wurtz Prams, N. T., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Monsx, 
Senate Office Building, 5 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations your recent stimulating 
speech regarding Vietnam. 
Capt. JOHN S. Burrows, 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Press for McNamara public hearing, Ameri- 
can role on foreign aid. Appreciate your at- 
titude and concern. 

‘ Mrs. GEORGE R. WEAVER. 


h 


FLUSHING, N. V., 
1 33 February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, : 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please accept our thanks for your intelli- 
gent, courageous, sane views on Vietnam. 
Davin and ELLEN PATRICK, 


Los GATOS, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C,: 

For the sake of the lives of our — and 
welfare of all mankind we heartily endorse 
your opposition to President Johnnsen 8 policy 
in Vietnam. 

Dr, and Mrs. GEORGE A. MUERCH. 


New Yors, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations and heartfelt thanks for 
your magnificent stand against that obscenity 
in the ‘White House who should be im- 
peached. How proud Oregon and Alaska 
must be of their Senators who show such 
integrity of mind. How I wish New York 
could feel the same about their Senators. 
PHYLLIS LLEWELLYN. 


BRIGANTINE, N. J., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Approve unqualifiedly your challenging 
statements to the President. Have we for- 
gotten Eisenhower's farewell address when he 
warned us to beware of the military indus- 
trial complex. 

Paul. M. Cope. 


DUQUOIN, ILL., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have demonstrated an unquestionable 
concern regarding a matter of serious conse- 
quence to every inhabitant on earth. 
Through the public hearings on foreign rela- 
tions you have made it possible for many to 
object or agree with U.S. policy while having 
reasonable understanding of the facts. 

Thank you, Senator, 

MARTIN A. ODOM. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, ' 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My wife and I wholeheartedly support the 
inquiry into the administration policy in 
the Vietnam war. We believe the Nation's 
foreign policy needs to be evaluated to deter- 
mine whether it is really furthering the 
democratic ideals that this country is sup- 
posed to stand for in such places as Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic and with hind- 
sight, Cuba. 

ROBERT L. REYNOLDS: 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your Vietnam policy. 
Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH IRISH. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
err Sm: Thank you. 
' ROBERT M. MESSINGER. 
FAIRFIELD, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, ~ 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your bringing before 
the public an intellectual discussion of the 
Vietnam situation. Also please extend con- 
gratulations to General Gavin for his out- 
standing efforts on behalf of our country. 

DONALD G. VINZANT. 


PENNYAN, N. T., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We commend you and agree completely 
with your statements of concern over the 
speech given by President Johnson, in 
Hawaii. Regarding Vietnam. Please keep 
your sensible statements coming to the pub- 
lic. Although your statements are in dis- 
agreement with the strategy advocated by 
President Johnson and advisers, it is only 
through dissent that the democratic process 
can survive, 

MARGUERITE and Davip PFIEFFER. 


STOWE, VT., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Very interested in discussions of South 
Vietnam. No one I have discussed this prob- 
lem with from Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Vermont, have agreed 
with administration policy. That is Con- 
gress should decide if we’re going to engage 
in a war let our Representatives decide it. 
In other words I agree with you implicitly. 

JOHN H. CHAMBERS. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I find thousands of Tennesseans believing 
that the legislative branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should act in behalf of citizens in 
war declaration and war actions and not the 
executive branch of U.S. Government. The 
people are beginning to question. why 400 
men should be elected to the legislative 
branch of the Government since their judg- 
ment and actions are relegated to the judg- 
ment and actions of 12 men in the executive 
branch of the Government. Why the 12 
judgment predominating instead of the 400 
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judgment. Us people elected and depend 

upon to act for us under U.S. Constitution, 
R. E. CARROLL Gray. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 

February 9, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept my thanks and encourage- 
ment for the Vietnam hearings. This open 
discussion is past due; hope the American 
people will learn about the terrible prospects 
of escalation and find a way with your guid- 
ance for an honorable settlement. 

LEONARD ZWEIG. 
Brverty HILLS, CALIF., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your stand on Vietnam. Please 
continue cry out against this illegal war. 
MARION and JEROME B. LINDEN. 
DEERFIELD, ILL., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We have sent. telegrams tonight to the 
President, to our Senators, and our Repre- 
sentatives asking for a change in our Viet- 
nam policy. We applaud your efforts to re- 
store sanity to our foreign policy. You are 
a beacon of hope in a sea of despair. 

d A. J. SCHAPS. 


Los GATOS, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your speech exposing Johnson hypocrisy 
in Honolulu was great, you have our grati- 
tude and support. 

Dr, and Mrs. ROBERT W. Fan BRUGGEN, 
STOCKTON, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 

Keep up resistance to administration in- 
sane Vietnam policy. 

SYBIL STICHT: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Thanks for your American approach of 
February 4. My regards to your supporters, 
GENE H. PARRISH, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Bravo for you in speaking 
up for the American people. There isn’t any- 
thing going on in a foreign country that is 
worth one American life. Charity and aid 
belong at home first and with all that is 
needed here in America I think it about time 
we have the proper representation such as 
you so openly and unafraidably give. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA KENDALL, (Mrs. G. H.) 


HILLSDALE, N. J., 
; February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo, keep up the good work.. I admire 
your stand on Vietnam. 
Mrs. FRED SCARANO,. 
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GREENVILLE, N.C., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand for the 
secrecy on the Vietnam conflict for a con- 
fused citizen. 

EL. WOOD R. EDWARDS. 
LAFAYETTE, IND., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. You have just stated the 
minds of millions of Americans regarding 
open hearings. Stand by your convictions. 

WALTER E. KLINKER, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
December 4, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

I watched you this morning on TV. I 
agree with you and I thank you for your time 
and I appreciate what you think. You are for 
us and our taxpayers. I am a Hoosier agree- 
ing with an Oregon Senator. 

Sates S. P. SHERRIN, 


Jersey Orry, N. J., 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 
I watched you on TV. Think you right. 
Joni MCLAUGHLIN. 


‘Beane TREE, Mass., 
: January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ; 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily concur with televised remarks re- 
garding secrecy, Congratulations on cour- 


CLARA CULLEN DONATELLO, 


New ORLEANS, LA., 
X January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, s 
Washington, D.C.: 
We agree with you. Stand your ground. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. HAMMOND. 
BROOKLINE, Mass., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Ç.: 
Thank you very much for your courage. 
God bless you. 
Dr. and Mrs. WILFRED CALMAS. 


Urtica, N.Y., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Congratulations on your open committee 
hearings. Keep pushing. 
JOHN PULCINI. 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Three cheers your stand against closed 
sessions for McNamara and Wheeler. Please 
give my congratulations to Senator CASE 
supporting you. 

JAMES. T. BIRCHALL. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
January 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Afairs Committee, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Please, for sake of people, do all vou can 
to get McNamara in 8 session. 

Mrs. Scam 
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ORLANDO, FLA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work in your debate. 

We Americans are behind you. 

DELORES KENDALL. 


CALABASAS, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Many mature responsible people back your 
views on Vietnam. We cannot have compas- 
sion and support needless slaughter. I am 
at your service. 

Mrs, CLAUDE (Par) SMITH. 
Pur NAM, CONN., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Lust for power in White House. Protect 
our country. Stop war. Stop spending. 
Close pocketbook, 

‘ Mr, and Mrs. CAPELLETTE. 
COLLEGE STATION, TEX. 
December 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Your views on secrecy in Govern- 
ment. Can David Bell issue a direct reply? 
Please keep plugging you're our brightest 


hope. yet. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perer D. WEINER. 
WI rox, CONN., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Four words condemning Government by 
secrecy refusing to allow McNamara, Wheel- 


er, and Rusk to testify secretly should be 


cast in bronze a mile high. Our country is 
in bad trouble. We, the people, want to 
know. why and how so we can do what is 
necessary to get back to a free, open consti- 
tutional Government. Letter follows. 
Respectfully, 
Warp M. STERLING. 
Fort WORTH, TEX. 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We were exceedingly interested and share 
your views that the American public should 
be thoroughly informed on the true picture 
of all the facets regarding the escalating war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. BALDRIDGE. 
LODI, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.. 

We support your. views on illegal war in 

Vietnam, 
Mr. and Mrs. CLIFTON J. PRATT 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
a February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.‘ 

We support your effort to force congres- 
sional investigation of undeclared Vietnam 
war. Good work. 

Dr. and Mrs. K. N. TANNER. 


EUGENE, OREG., 


j February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, `` 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


We are proud of your stand on Vietnam. 
Don’t let the brutes grind you down. 
Mrs. RUTH BUEHLER. 
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CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your stand on Vietnam in best American 
tradition of freedom and dissent. We support 
you wholeheartedly. 

‘THERESE AND CHARLES CORMACK. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. :- 
Tonight on TV we were proud of you. 
WARDEN McDONALD AND FAMILY. 
FLUSHING, N. T., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you for Viet stand. Continue to 
speak out. Save us from war III. 

Mary ROBBINS. 


~ New York, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, ý 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have just heard your clear precise analysis 
on television. Thank heaven the voice of 
sanity can still be heard. I wish you were 
our Senator from New York. 

ROBERT SCURLOCK. 
New York, N. J., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are appalled at President Johnson's 
airport speech and militant policies and we 
applaud and fully back the comments you 
made about it on television. You have cou- 
rageously represented the truth about Viet- 
nam from the beginning and millions of us 
from Maine to Hawaii give you our allegiance 
and gratitude for your fine work. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS J. KNOWLEs. 


New Tonk, N. L., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We approve your stand on Vietnam. We 
believe that you represent the hopes of mil- 
lions of Americans to stop the war in Viet- 
nam and the danger of escalation into a 
suicidal world war. We look to you in our 
hope that we will not be led into a dictator- 


ship. 
Respectfully, 
H. Marcos. 


New Tonk, N. T., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May God grant you strength to continue 
your loyal opposition and your courageous 
fight against this illegal war. We support 
your bill to rescind the blank check resolu- 
tion passed at time of Tomkin Gulf incident. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. R. NEUGEBAUER, 


New ” Lokk, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Representing many silent Americans, may 
I take the liberty of expressing our spirits in 
asking you to continue your courageous 
stand in Congress for your country and for 
so many Americans who look to you for 
leadership? ‘You have been brave in ex- 
pressing our conviction. We are not weak. 
We love our boys who are dying in the Asian 
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land war. Please, Mr. Congressman, finan- 
cial interests are keeping Americans like me 
and my silent friends quiet when American 
motives are being challenged by the world, 
Maybe we are not the money conscious peo- 
ple the world takes us to be. We have a 
choice of financial loss—higher taxes and 
more American boys dying, or the loss of some 
countries. We never belonged in E.G., Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, and Hawaii and the 
loss of revenue in those countries. 

We have a conscience and would rather 
die in brotherhood and poor than have the 
horror of continued American aggressions on 
our conscience. 

VIRGINIA DOWNES. 


New Tonk, N.Y. 
February 8, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The whole question of our Asian policy 
may be at last investigated. Support for 
your position is widening daily. 


STEVEN x 
JAMES SCHULER, 
FLORA ” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support you completely in your efforts 
to end war, 
FAMILY R. Aron, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 7, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We appreciate and actively support open 
debate on U.S. foreign policy. 

Thank you. 

Davm WEAVER FAMILY. 
EVANSTON, ILL; 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your views on Vietnam 100 per- 

cent, I thank God for your courage. 
Mrs. LLOYD L. SHANKS, 
Los GATOS, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

1. Proud of your stand on Vietnam war 
Poau 1633 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., tells us its religious war is 
mostly Buddhists versus few Catholics. 

We believe in religious freedom. Do our 
war leaders? Surely there is a better way. 

2. Please vote for cable TV up McKenzie 
River. Few get any good TV why deny us any 
clear TV? In FCC now. 

GENEVRA Davis. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Get copy of miracle plan solutions to Viet 

crisis from Fulbright. 
OLIVER H. PERREAULT, 
DETROIT, MICH., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your reply to President’s speech in Hawail 
expresses my Own thoughts. You have my 
support. 

ARNOLD SABAROFF. 


February 9, 1966 


MERCED, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I do not approve of the President’s policy 
of escalation in Vietnam. 
Harry WOOLSEY. 


LANSING, MICH., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your courageous answer to the 
President. We are those millions who were 
hoodwinked by his peace platform, however 
there is strong undercurrent among Demo- 
crats for no confidence vote for those sup- 
porting this administration's naked aggres- 
sion and two-faced policy. 

STANLEY H. Soup. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: May I respectfully suggest. Contours 
of American History by William Appleton 
Williams, pages 422 and on, as a source of 
reference for relations with China past and 
present. If the mayor with this. work 
good thank God and a few brave men for 
some truth about present policies of our 
Government. 

F. S. LOGUE. 


PALO. ALTO, CALIF., 
Februdry 8, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Thank you for courage above and beyond 

the call of duty. You are not alone. 
Mrs, BETTY FERREIRA, 
HAYWARD, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Warmly applaud Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and you especially for exposing John- 
son’s tragic folly in Vietnam. 

Ep and VIRGINIA PEET. 


LONGMONT, COLO., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your persistence of in- 
vestigation of Vietnam policy. 
PEACE PROMOTERS. 


Soysset, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: ] 
Congratulations and many thanks for your 
mockery statement. We resent Presidential 
welcome to South Vietnamese dictators and 
his debasement of American name and peace 
intentions. 
Mr. and Mrs, E. R. STABLER, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the pressure. Your efforts are 

indispensable. 

Davin M. CALLARANM. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
Febuary 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: i 
I support your position on Vietnam; make 
administration tell us when this fiasco will 


end. 
J. SPIRER. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Febuary 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The President had no right to commit us 
to the Vietnam war. The right to declare 
war is a legislative power and cannot be 
delegated to anyone else by Congress. Presi- 
dent had no moral right to deliberately 
waste American lives in a useless, meaning- 
less war which no one wants. Only a cou- 
rageous stand will prevent the national 
catastrophe which is facing us. Keep up the 
good work. 

Henry and SARAH Du LAURENCE. 
Kansas Orry, Mo., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O., 

We applaud your courage in taking such a 
courageous stand against the Johnson-Rusk 
foreign policy. Please continue to be the 
conscience of our country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira STEIN and family. 
San MATEO, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are one American that has the courage 

to stand against the warmakers. I support 


you. 
GERTRUDE R. ANDERSON. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
Febuary 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your efforts to obtain 
an open hearing on our policies in Vietnam 
and are so advising our two Senators. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howarp L. Hoover. 
Pomona, CALIF., 
Febuary 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your position on Vietnam 100 
percent and urge that you do your best to 
get McNamara in open session before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee so that 
all Americans can know what’s going on in 
Vietnam. 

At RAMPERSHAD, 
HuGo CELAYA, 
JACK MORNOE, 
SAM LASALA, 
School Teachers. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator-MoRSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your speech deploring 
resumption of bombing. Urge strenuous 
opposition to illegal administration position, 

GIFFARD, 


SEacLFF, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Hold firm. Thank you and God bless you. 
Mr. and Mrs, J. E. ISBELL. 


Derrorr, MICH., 
February 8, 19686. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
I applaud your courageous response to 
President Johnson’s slur on the peace forces 
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of the Nation. You are an inspiration in 
your struggle for a real congressional debate, 
You are representing not just Oregon but 
all of us who don't want to see a nuclear war 
and perhaps the end of civilization. Thank 
you and keep up your brave struggle. 

JOHN G. CONLEY. 

ALTADENA, CALIF., 

February 8, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
Congratulations on stand opposing 


Vietnam war. We must stop senseless 
slaughter of Vietnamese and Americans. 
z Mrs. GERTRUDE KLAUSE. 


New Lonk, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate OMce Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily support your opposition to Viet- 
nam policy. Hope you will continue your 
courageous stand. 

` OLGA GECHAS. 
BRENTWOOD, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

I fervently support your action and view 
in regard to Vietnam policy: 

NATHAN: FISHER, 
Brentwood Pharmacy. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
; February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I heartily agree with your views on our 
unfortunate involvement in Vietnam, on the 
right of American people to know how taxes 
are spent, on State and Defense Departments. 
Many Americans grateful to you and Sen- 
ators GRUENING, FULBRIGHT, and others con- 
cerned for humanity. Your reply today to 
President excellent, 

MARGARET STEINDORF. 


BELLEVUE, WASH., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American people need to be reminded our 
military might did not force on China the 
government we chose for her. It only 
changed China from friend to enemy. We 
applaud your effort to show who it is that 
is blind to experience in Asia. 

f Mx. and Mrs. Paton B. Crouse. 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You represent not Oregon but thoughtful 
Americans everywhere as you fight TN. God 
bless you. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roscor HILL and STEPHEN. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You have our continuing support for 
your courageous and forceful stand in oppos- 
ing executive military adventures. In par- 
ticular we support your stand on the Vietnam 
military involvement, A 

We extend our personal regards as former 
constituents and Salem-Oregonians. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT E. Eyre. 
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New Lonk, N. T., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


HonoraBLe Sm: We applaud your position 
on Vietnam war. Please continue the fight 
with our wholehearted support. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ISIDOR SCHLANGER. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are in support of your stand on Ameri- 

can foreign policy in Vietnam. 

Dr. and Mrs. MARTIN ROSHCO. 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our admiration, gratitude, and support for 
your accurate appraisal of the Vietnam mess 
and the administration’s attempts to keep 
this from the public. 

PauL C. SHAW, 
Jans W. CLARK. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the gallant effort. PS al questions 

are hel the people see the 

* Garner BLAKE. 


— 


SHELBYVILLE, KY., 
February 6, 1966. 
Hon Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Public Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings are reestablishing the authority of Con- 
gress. Press hard for public testimony from 
Rusk, McNamara and others. Our Nation’s 
greatness is badly marred by this illegal and 
unnecessary war on a small nation. Our in- 
volvement there is bad world leadership. 

W. Forest SMITH. 


— 


Jamarca, N.Y., February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We share your deep concern with the di- 
rection of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
Agree that there should be discussion and 
reevaluation of our policy. The stopping of 
bombing of North Vietnam and negotiations 
with the national liberation front are vital 
factors. All measures to bring peace should 
be investigated. 

JAMAICA COMMITTEE FoR SANE 
NUCLEAR POLICY. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are for you. x 
QUENTION and LEONTINE HILL, 


„ TENN., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily agree your feeling and views re 
public appearance McNamara and Wheeler 
For sake of American people please pursue 
this to maximum length. 
Ev. E. WALSH. 
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HOUSTON, TEX., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We favor your investigation of our involve- 
ment in the Vietnam war, we agree with your 
views on the war and urge you continue your 
fight against it. 

Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD BELIKOFF. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your stand against Vietnam war 
and oppose sending Americans to fight 
against their will, 

EDWARD DE WATH. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up protest wholeheartedly support 

pulling troops out Vietnam war. 
GENE BERNARDI. 
AUSTIN, TEX., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We approve and support your views on 

Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. ZERN. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our family appreciated the patriotic stand 
you have taken on Vietnam. Thank you for 
your effort. We back your opinions. 

The DALE CARGILL family. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Hail your leadership in fighting for peace 
in Vietnam. Approve fully a public hearing. 
RUTH LOWENKRON, 
Queen Anne Democratic Club. 
MAPLE HEIGHTS, OHIO, 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on Vietnam public hearing 
stand. All Americans, indeed all world in- 
volved when American blood flows. We all 
have need to know effects. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN SABOL. 


, OHIO, 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse and support your resolu- 
tion to withdraw the Tonkin Bay resolution 
of August 1964. We agree that President 
Johnson must not be allowed further use 
of this resolution to escalate the war in 
Vietnam. 

Dr. PAUL OLYNYK, 


Chairman, Cleveland Sane. 
New York, N. T., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Your judgment and wisdom on the war 
are unexcelled. Keep up your good work. 
We can win only by getting out of Vietnam. 

WILLIAM FLETCHER. 
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New Yorx, N. T., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Because on one or two occasions we met 
this is addressed to you and meant of course 
to be shared with Senator FULBRIGHT and the 
members of the committee. I am despite 
the length of this message speechless and 
almost tearful in appreciation of the day's 
hearings. With millions of others I wit- 
nessed the apotheosis of the American 
dream. Democracy at work, come alive. I 
believe it has been one of the brightest days 
in the history of our legislators in the role 
of public servants. Considering the time of 
crisis this is not an overstatement. I felt 
that not only the great American family but 
indeed the members of your committee as 
acknowledged by them must have profited 
from the deeply refiective and extremely 
competent appraisals and judgments of Gen- 
eral Gavin whose intellectual courage is 
surely a match for his professional endow- 
ment and distinction. Please do not take 
valuable time of yourself or staff to acknowl- 
edge this wire. I would deeply appreciate it 
if you would see that copies were channeled 
to at least Senator FULBRIGHT and General 
Gavin. Today “America, the beautiful” be- 
came “America in democracy and sanity the 
bountiful.” 

IRVING CAESAR. 
MILL VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks and congratulations for insisting 
on full and public debate on unconstitu- 
tional Vietnam war. And what do you think 
about President Johnson going to Honolulu 
to meet General Ky whose reported hero is 
Adolph Hitler? 

F. E. OWEN. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Nation is rooting for you and Senator 
FULBRIGHT. Don't give up until you have 
questioned the McNamaras and all the rest. 
The people expect and trust you to bring 
them all to account for the tragedy they 
brought on this country. Even Hawaii 
should not be too far to bring them to an- 
swer. 

Mrs. CEN MAIN. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Hope you can flush out McNamara. Keep 
up the good work, 
EVERETT E. STEP. 
FORT WORTH, TEX., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thousands Texans grateful you, For- 
BRIGHT, GRUENING, sane legislators. Stand 
against Federal support ugly Viet dictator- 


ship. 
BEATRICE M. ROSNER. 


BROCKTON, Mass., 

February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I heartily agree with your thoughts on our 
senseless war in Vietnam. 
Rose RICHMAN. 
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BROCKTON, MASS., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
protesting our involvement in Vietnam. 
WILLIAM NAGLE. 


BROCKTON, MASS., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.G.: 
Congratulations on your stand in opposi- 
tion to the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
Mrs: NORMAN LIEBER. 


New Yors., N.Y., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are with you wholeheartedly in topic 

televised 4th of February, 1966. 

SHIRLEY and NAIL PAYZA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you vote to rescind President John- 
son’s emergency powers. 
e -~ HARRY J. GLASSCOCK. 


New York, N.Y., February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: N 
Your fight to reestablish control over 
Presidential prerogatives is vital to our fu- 
ture as a democratic Nation. We support 
your criticisms of this illegal and immoral 
and unwise war. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. EDELMAN. 


— 


Tacoma, Wass., February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your magnificent stand for sanity 
and peace and your rejection of secret gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. HAROLD Bass. 


CARBONDALE, ILL., February 5, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The term “courage” is most often used when 
heady speculation in the balance of pow- 
er has netted dubious national glorification 
while sacrificing the principles of interna- 
tional law and justice. In your heart au- 
thentic courage linked with truth foresees a 
new and healthier view of ourselves. Our 
generation has seen no finer congressional 
inspiration. 

Larry R. CAUGHRON. 


SAN Francisco, Cair., February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your attempt to stop Johnson, 
Rusk, and McNamara from continuing their 
war in Vietnam. 

ETHELWYN STEESE. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly endorse your attempts to exam- 
ine Johnson’s executive war, Urge you to 
continue, 

LEITH SPEDEN. 
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MINEOLA, N.Y., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I enjoyed watching the Senate hearings 
yesterday. Mr. Bell seemed to be very honest. 
You, Senator, were very astute. When is 
Secretary of Defense McNamara taking the 
stand? 

LILLIAN WEGLAGE. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Iam completely in support of your policy 

on the Vietnam war. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH JONES. 
Hovston, TEX., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Make McNamara testify. Public entitled 
toentire truth. Call Bundy, Lodge, and Lyn- 
don if necessary. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN ELFANT. 
Mapison, Wis., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You were magnificent on TV. Please keep 

up your good work. 
Mrs. Davis SYFTESTAD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Am in full accord with your stand on Viet - 
nam. 

J. DANIEL E. CHU. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has been a long time since so many 
nice things have been said about one man 
and what a man. Congratulations, 

JUDY LEVITT. 
TORRANCE, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are proud of your stand on Vietnam 
and necessity for public debate. Congratu- 
lations. 

R. A. and ELIZABETH BALLINGER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Support criticism of Government by se- 
crecy. Urge open Vietnam hearings in For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

VINCENT and AGNES O'DONELL, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The undersigned heartily concur with your 
views on the Vietnam situation. 

Make the administration differentiate be- 
tween Communist nations with regard to 
their actual behavior as nations, not what 
isolated members of those nations may say 
in public. Let the administration not forget 
that certain American politicians have made 
exceedingly belligerent public statements in 
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the past. No nation is without nonrepresen- 
tational voices, 

It is a time needful of the congressional 
discussion of facts not decisions made secret- 
ly, of farsighted internationalism, not in- 
secure shortsighted jingoism. 

PETER E. HAIMAN, 
PauLA J. THOMAS, 
San JOSE, CAL. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for men like yourself and Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT who have courage of their 
convictions. Who can I help. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Doris N. GLENN. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hitler was just another political hack until 
he dissolved the Reichstag. Democracy as 
well as peace appears at stake in your hear- 
ings. 

C. KELSEY, Jr. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You can be assured of more aid in your 
efforts to save our Nation and world from 
destruction. 

EUGENE VAN TREES. 


ORLANDO, FLA., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding McNamara’s reluctance to ap- 
pear on a public hearing with you and your 
committee, I am in favor of your approach, 
give him the ax. 

Jack BRATTON. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo, on your stand against secret ses- 
sions and fighting without formal declara- 
tion of war. Wish more leaders had your 
guts and commonsense. Particularly glad 
you were on TV for millions to see and hear 
because, unfortunately, many brainwashed 
newspapers conveniently omitted it from 
their report of the proceedings. 

Mrs. L. A. SAYER. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., 
7 February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support congressional debates. Keep up 
good work, Get our boys out of Vietnam. 
Mrs. TALBERT SMITH. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
ee 6, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I oppose the war in Vietnam and are 
and appreciate your efforts to end it. 
CAROL MARKLEY, 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


February 6, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 
We are grateful for your strong 8 We 
support — and trust you will hold fast. 
. and Mrs. Davm B. GRIFFITHS. 
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Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator War NR Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I oppose the bombing in North Vietnam. 
I support your efforts to prevent war. 
JEFFREY HORN. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up your valiant fight for sanity and 
decency in our foreign Baas 
. B. MULLEN. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your position on Vietnam war. 
Please inform American people of US. 
mistakes, 8 

RICHARD CALENDAR. 


STOUGHTON, Mass., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We commend your forthright stand on the 
Vietnam, war. 
PERRY AND ELEANOR OSTROFF. 


BorraLo, N.Y., 
February 6, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE; 
Washington, D.C.: 
bahar support your courageous stand on 
Vietnam, i 
J. E. BERGER. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It's about time someone did something 
about Vietnam. I agree with your views. 
ABRAHAM Mocrrz. 


FRESNO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please force McNamara to testify before 
the committee. Tired of secrecy in our 
officials. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. DAVIDSON. 


BREA, CALIF., 
0 February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.. 
Please accept our support in your fight 
against government by secrecy. 
Larry and SHARON DEAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate Office Building, 
Washington P..: 

Heartiest congratulations on your effort 
to halt the useless slaughter of our young 
generation and waste of our resources. 
China is the dominant power in Asia as we 
are in the Americas. Let us contain com- 
munism here in our hemisphere and the 
western part of Europe with which we have 
been allied for years. Also get rid of the 
two mistakes in the cabinet, Rusk and Mc- 
Namara for the many mistakes they made 
and their highhanded attitude. Let us not 
promote them but fire them. The public is 
aware and concerned about not being con- 
á Patoa in such grave matters. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. P. KENT. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
í February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Many, many of us continue to support your 
stand against this immoral war in Vietnam. 
CHARLOTTE GRUNIG, 
ROANOKE, VA., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE, MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are at war so why not declare it and 
fight to win instead of spending our men and 
money on a situation that could go on for- 
ever or get out of Vietnam; we could also 
avoid a raise in taxes and great stress to our 
economy by really peng foreign aid and 
the ridiculous socialistic giveaway program. 
At home McNamara should be forced to 
testify and come out with the truth for a 


change. Respectfully submitted. 
. Mrs. CHARLES E. VI, Jr. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Your devotion toward our beloved country 
and people is exemplary. My admiration for 
your wisdom. 

MALVINA ROTH. 


STANFORD, CONN., 
© February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We cheer your efforts to end government 
by secrecy and to halt this immoral war. 
EpirH and HOWARD FRENCH. 
GLENCOE, ILL., 
February 6, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: : 
Thanks for your outspoken, sane stand on 
Vietnam and your defense of our liberties. 
Mrs. HAROLD FrRIEMAN. 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIF., 
s February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We support your views on Vietnam, applaud 
your courage, and urge debate for good of 
our country. 

W. A. and JANE SCHELLENBERG. 
VERNAL, UTAH, 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Keep up the good work. Vitally necessary 
Congress regain its power usurped by the 
President, 

? CLAYTON SIMMONS. 


Fargo, N. DAK., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C., 
Congratulations on your fortitude to de- 
termine the facts in the Vietnam crisis. 
, ORAL ‘A. HOLM. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. Give our regards 
to the other supporting Senators, 
ALYIN AYERS, 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
—— support your stand on telecast 
January 3 
— and DOROTHY SCHWEIKHER. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, ; 
Washington, D.C.: 

We were grateful and pleased at your part 
in the interrogation of Mr. Bell of AID in re- 
gards to the position you take on the Viet- 
nam debacle. We have been and will con- 
tinue to support you and your position in 
the future. May you continue as a solid 
supporter toward peace. 

ANGELINE and CARL SANDELL; | 
La GRANDE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.. 

Want McNamara and Wheeler testify pub- 
licly. 

JAMES and JOETTA CLINE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are with you 100 percent, just as we 

have been in the past. 
Bos and CHARLOTTE BONHAM, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Good work. Make them answer. Doing a 

swell job. Saw you on TV. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE MILLER. 
WasHIncTon, D.C., 
Februar 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your continuous efforts to 
change Vietnam policy and your resolution 
to rescind Gulf of Tonkin mandate. 

NATIONAL STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERA- 
TION POLITICAL COMMISSION, 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February §, 1966. 


H 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are truly great, And ħaye our com- 
plete support. Keep up the fine work. 
Mr. and Mrs. WINDSOR CALKINS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: Been listening to you on 
TV. Thanks. We're behind you 100 percent. 
Harry ANDERSON. 


PORTLAND; OREG:, 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on the progress you are 
making to preserve legality in government. 
Illegality by Government officials is far more 
reprehensible than that of the private citi- 
zen. Every public servant in a democracy 
should be willing to account to the people 
for his official acts. 

K. C. TANNER. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C,: 

Thank you for your position on Vietnam. 

You have this family’s full support. 
Mr. and Mrs. PHIL RICKABAUGH, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on boycotting secret 
meetings on Vietnam. You respect and pro- 
tect our democratic traditions. Johnson 
and McNamara do not. You will live in his- 
tory as great and good, they will not. Can 
we help? 

ROBIN and ELIZABETH DREws. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

í February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Solidly support your stand on public re- 
view of U.S. policy in southeast Asia. You 
are asking questions we Americans want 
answered. 

Mr, and Mrs. R. L. Brown. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations etv al adapted to Senate 

hearings. 
VIRGINIA WAGNER. 
ANGOLA, N. T., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your statements during televised Senate 
committee Vietnam hearings today were im- 
pressive. Share your concerns and strongly 
support position demanding open hearings 
with Def and State Department heads. 
Public entitled fuller disclosures rejection of 
open hearings suspect. Keep probing in- 
clude CIA need stronger congressional su- 
pervision and fewer secret moves by ap- 
pointees. 

L. B. HIMMEL, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just heard your comments on television 
and Lagree with you 100 percent. The coun- 
try needs you. 

A taxpayer and voter. 

Mrs. ERCEL Harpy. 
~ PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We did not vote for you last time but now 
are sorry we did not for we admire both your 
stand and your stalwartness. Continue to in- 
sist on a full debate both in the Senate and 
Uniten: Natione: 

Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE P. LYMAN. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
i 4 February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo, Keep up the gon work. 
LOUISE L. FORREST. 
East ÅLTON, ILL., 
j February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your insistence that Mc- 
Namara and Wheeler appear before the Ful- 
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bright committee in public. Keep up your 


good work. 
Mrs, LEONA KLASNER, 


TULSA, OKLA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American people must be informed 
of the conditions eoncerning the protection 
of our country: 

Mrs. FRANK McCELLAN CROOKES. 


LAKE PLACID; FLA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to you for your interest 
in the American taxpayers and their Republic. 
What this country needs is more statesmen 
like yourself. Best regards. 

Mrs. JOHN SACEMAN. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Good for you. Hope others back you in 
demanding open hearing by Rusk and 
McNamara, à 

Mrs. AUDRA DELASHMUTT. 


WESTBORO, Mass., 
February 4, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your good work in Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Cheers! Cheers! Cheers! 

Rev. HENRY H. WIESBAUER. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.; 

I heard with great pleasure your remarks 
in the committee hearing- this morning. I 
wish I were able to come to W: n to 
shake your hand. It is a real joy to find 
someone who thinks as Ido. I wouldn't have 
missed it for a thousand dollars. 

With real sincerity, 

Royce R. BROWN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks to NBC we have heard the morn- 
ing session of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Oregon is fortunate to have you 
represent them in such a co way. 
Many of us in Minnesota feel that you speak 
for us also. Just want to express our thanks. 

Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY R. BERGLUND. 


New York, N. V., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We and growing numbers of reasonable peo- 
ple support your courageous stand against 
continuing senseless immoral Vietnam war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mites CAHN. 


KLAMATH, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand. No closed 
doors re foreign policy or other Government 
policies. 

JoHN and Berry WHITE. 
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Mami, FLA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. Stand firm. 
CHARLES and GLADYS DE LA VERGNE. 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations for your stand regarding 
government by secrecy. Thank God. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT SNYDER. 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations for your stand regarding 
government by secrecy. Thank God. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT SNYDER. 


À 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo for your insight, clarity, and courage 
in today's proceedings. 
Sincerely, 
Mr.and Mrs. LAWRENCE CRANBERG. 
CRAWFORD, NEBR., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Senator my thanks for your stand on let- 
ting Americans know the facts. 
Mrs. Mary S. MILLER. 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senator from Oregon, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Hooray for you—no secret testimony. 

Mrs. R. J. RYAN. 
Mrs. Par Carr. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for statement this morning re- 
garding Secretary McNamara. We wish to 
hear open hearings with the Secretary. 
Would also like to know why Mr. Bell can 
formulate what seems to be military tactics 
or policy in the economic application of aid 
in Vietnam. 

CHARLES and HALINA MaRGULIES. 
CuIco, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support your attitude on thè cur- 

rent investigations. 
ANN ZWIEBEL. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Care of Foreign Relations Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
IT heartily support your insistence that 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State be requested to testify before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in pub- 
lic session. Keep up the good work. 
HAROLD MOLENKAMV. 
CORONADO, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senatè Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C.: a „= 

My deep appreciation to you Senators 

CASE, CHURCH, FULBRIGHT, CLARK, and PELL 
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for the genuine contribution each of you is 

making toward better public understanding 

of aid and our problems in southeast Asia in 

the televised hearing. I share your concern 

for the very reasons you have expressed. 
Mrs. JoHN G. THOMPSON. 

SHELBURNE, VT., 
February 4, 1966. 

Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your views on Vietnam appear clear 
and sound. Congratulations on your at- 
tempt to bring Wheeler and McNamara be- 
fore the Fulbright committee to defend and 
clarify muddled U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
Best wishes for a successful hearing. 

The concerned citizens. 

Lorna M. Cross. 
Cxurcaco, ILL. 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Wonderful work. I may move to Ore- 
gon just to be your constituent. Letter fol- 
lows. 

Very truly yours, 
W. N. L. BURBANK. 


San DIEGO, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We citizens want to know the facts. Agree 
with you no secrecy sessions for McNamara 
in Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We 
parents are very concerned. Our boys’ lives 
are at stake. 

Mr. and Mrs. ANGELO J. MIon. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 

February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
I agree with you 100 percent. Keep it up. 
Mrs. Davip SOLOMON. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on stand against govern- 
ment by secrecy—public hearing Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. HENRICH. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 

February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For your good and courageous work I say 
God bless you. 
R. C. COURLTER.. 


WEBSTER Groves, Mo., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse open session McNamara- 
Wheeler. People have right to know. Grate- 
ful thanks to you. 

Mr. and Mrs, Erwrmy R. BLUMER. 


WASHINGTON Grove, MD., 
February 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily second your remarks. this a.m. 
Continue to insist on open hearing. 
Mrs. ROBERT B. MYERS, 
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SAGINAW, MICH., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep meetings open to public. 
publican friends. 
HaAroLD and DORA WEGNER. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., 
February 4, 1966. 


Your Re- 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been listening to you on TV. I am 
in hearty accord with your position respect- 
ing keeping American public fully informed. 
We need more stanch Americans like you to 
watch this southeastern Asian situation most 
carefully. 

ROBERT J. DECKER. 


Fort WORTH, TEX. 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator Morse, we and I am sure millions 
of other Americans, appreciate your stand 
against the Pentagon’s refusal to appear be- 
fore open session on the war policy in Viet- 
nam. Along with many others. we are 
exceedingly concerned with growing secrecy 
of the U.S. policy. I sincerely hope the 
American public will continue to watch the 
program and see for themselves which Sen- 
ators will be outspoken and refuse to become 
a stereotype. Congratulations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster C. HOWELL. 


— 


TULSA, OKLA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Viewing hearing this am. Commend you on 
your stand, appreciate your efforts. 
Mr. and Mrs. DOUGLAS KINCAID. 


SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: As puzzled taxpayer, support 
your protest Pen refusal to 
testify in public on Vietnam war prosecution. 

JOHN AATON. 


GARDEN GROVE, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I thank God for your stand, wish we had 
more like you. 
Mrs. O. L. RAINEY. 


Worcester, Pa., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your long arduous years and 

courageous work for peace. 

NicoLta and WALTON GEIGER. 


BUTLER, PA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
g TV broadcast February 4, 1966. 
Bravo. Perhaps the reason so many young 
people are rebelling today is because they're 
smart enough to want all the facts. The 
overworked, underrated, long-paying parent 
is worried, too. May God give you strength 
to continue such wisdom in this troubled 
world, 
Mrs. EARL BARTHOLOWMEW. 


February 9, 1966 


OMAHA, NEBR., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Commend your stand against government 
by secrecy. Vietnam came without public 
debate. 

Howarp ROLLMAN. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to you, to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and others in your courageous stand. 
The hearings which you implemented are 
most valuable, informative. It is high time 
the policymakers were held accountable for 
their questionable and secret policies to the 


American public who are paying dearly in 


men and money. You have my full support. 
LORRAINE SARAH. 


TUPPER Lake, N. L., 


February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding David C. E. Bell’s testimony as 
of today, only minutes ago I heard and saw 
you on television, make a statement relating 
to certain Government officials hiding behind 
a curtain of secrecy when asked to give pub- 
lic testimony. You are to be congratulated. 
Secretaries McNamara and Rusk are eating 
out of the executive branch hands; namely, 
President Johnson. 

WARREN KAY. 


MONTPELIER, VT., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We endorse your demands for open public 
hearings on Vietnam policy. Courage. 
Major and Mrs. C. R. Coops. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., 


February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your stand for public open 
hearings. Stay with it. 
T. L. BLACK. 


LAFAYETTE, LA., 


February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee Hearing, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The mothers and fathers of this country 
back your position on no further closed 
door hearings on Vietnam. 

We would like to know if U.S. Government 
was not primarily more interested in obtain- 
ing a military base within Vietnam to in- 
crease our encirclement of Russia and China 
more than the purported purposes to aid 
the South Vietnam’ people from aggression: 
The latter reason served only as a purpose 
to gain a means. We are now caught in 
quicksand. The harder we struggle the more 
we become involved. 

WILL TAX H. WHITE. 


FLUSHING, N.Y., z 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks to you and your colleagues for 
representing the public. 
T. S. K. JOHANSSON. 


February 9, 1966 


BROOKLYN, N. T., 

February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Warmly support your views and present 
investigation of Vietnam war. 
NELL MILLER. 


ELKHART, IND. 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Watched TV all morning. Public hearing 
wonderful and proper. Agree with you. 
Mrs. HELEN STUMP, 


BROOKPARK, OHIO, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your open hearing 
policy with respect to McNamara and Wheel- 
er. Wish there were more legislators with 
your views. 

Mr. and Mrs. WAYNE GANDY. 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tremendously proud of your courage and 
wisdom re Vietnam and Government by 
secrecy. Your supporters are many. Stick by 
your guns for the sake of this Nation. 

J. N. CHRISTIANSON. 


STURGEON Bay, WIS. , 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

High time somebody has courage to pose 
bona fide questions and demand truthful an- 
swers. The people have the right to know 
the truth. You have reflected the feelings 
of millions. i 

RICHARD and CAROLYN LEHMANN. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue to insist that Vietnam pol- 
icy be examined in open hearings. 

CHARLES GDOEHRER. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
February 4, 1986. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You have my support on your stand re- 
garding McNamara and Rusk.’ 
Howarp H. HYDER. 
Hornet, N. T., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You're just as great as Senator Norris. 
ROBERT SULLIVAN. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 
~- February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Glad to see that some- 
one has the nerve to speak up against Mc- 
Namara today. 

Mrs. THOMAS UNIcE. 


TONAWANDA, N. T., 


December 4, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You have my thanks for the courage you 
displayed in saying the American people 
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should know what’s going on in our Federal Keep up the good fight against this disas- 


Government. Yes, we do want the facts, 
Senator Morse, and I appreciate getting them 
firsthand rather than the interpretations of 
newsmen. 
Mrs. THomas Davis. 
HOUSTON, TEX., 
December 4, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just heard your TV statement 
McNamara and our Government “closed door 
policy” and extend congratulations for your 
initiative and fortitude. 

MELVIN Davis. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your stand on Viet- 
nam. Approve stand against secrecy in 
hearings. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lours Snus. 
ATLANTA, GA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you from my heart for your cour- 
age this morning. I wish I could claim you 
as my representative but as an American 
thank you again for making democracy ring 
true. 

Mrs. GEO. SMALL. 
MOBILE, ALA., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Heartily agree with your 
strong stand against committee hearings in 
secret. Public needs knowledge. 

Mrs. WALKER R. GREAVES. 
HAVERFORD, PA., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

One hundred students conducting 8-day 
fast as expression of extreme protest against 
administration Vietnam policy. 

HAVERFORD and BRYNMAWR COLLEGE FASTERS. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have just been viewing the TV pro- 
gram and we concur whole heartly with your 
stand on bringing Mr. McNamara and Mr. 
Rusk out in the open to face certain ques- 
tions which will tend to clear up the gray 
area which has existed for a long time and 
still exist today. I am father of two sons 
both within military age. I think the Ameri- 
can public is most appreciative of your stand. 
I know that I am as a father, a citizen, and 
a veteran. 

A. MITROVICH. 


CHERRY HiL, N. J., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to express profound gratitude for 
your statesmanship, honesty, humanity. You 
are a great American. 

RUTE R. KRAUSE and JOSEPH M. KRAUSE. 


PA., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Think you and Senator FULBRIGHT are 
wonderful and I agree with all you both say. 


trous war. 
Mrs. ARTHUR D. NEWBOLD. 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Saw you on TV last Sunday and today. 
The more we hear your voice the more we 
realize you stand for sanity in foreign rela- 
tions. God give you strength to continue 
your constitutional protest. Upon you rests 
the very future of the United States. Be 
of good heart. There are millions behind 
you. 

J. MCFADDEN. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your stand on Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs, Epwin W. HALL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am with you 100 percent. 
strong. 


Keep going 
Mary MCNOVLEBOSCOE. 


— 


New York, N.Y., 


February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep fighting to slow down the war. Sup- 
port you 100 percent. 

ROLAND and ELAYNE GARRETT, 
WAYNE, MICH. 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly ‘agree that Secretary 
McNamara should testify in public session. 
As a former serviceman who shed sweat, 
blood, and tears in that war I think the 
public should know what is really happening. 
Bravo. 

James and JoAN HARRINGTON. 


, TEX., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Demand of President that McNamara, 
Wheeler, and any other Government official, 
be ordered to appear before Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in open public sessions. 
We the people who are supplying money, men, 
are entitled to know full details. Military 
has too long hidden their stupidity behind 
security reasons. 

DALTON and DORICE MYERS. 


MmLanD PARK, N.J., 
January 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Disapprove most your policies. Heartily 
approve your attitude on blockade expressed 
on tonight's newscast hearing. 

LAWRENCE W. O'DONNELL, Esq. 
PASADENA CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Once I was on Okinawa for 18 months. 
We had a black market right under the noses 
of the Army, everything was stolen and 
offered for sale. Vietnam cannot be so dif- 
ferent regards to scrip, many Americans take 
advantage of the call in of scrip. Think of 
the native people who hold scrip and cannot 
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exchange it. Many Americans have taken 
advantage of opportunities, your position 
makes me feel that there is yet a need for 
people like you. 

CLAUDE CLINE. 


New York, N. T., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appreciate your stand on public rather 
than secret 88 about the Vietnam 
war. 

D. S. GERSTrOrr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have our full support in your moyes 
to enlighten the American people about Viet- 
nam. Good luck. 

Mr, and Mrs. SEYMOR YESNER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have our full support in your moves 
to enlighten the American people about Viet- 
nam. Good luck. 

Mr, and Mrs. KENNETH J. ENKEL. 


HOUSTON, TEX., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your candor and honesty are refreshing. 
We have a right to know the truth about 
this ridiculous war. Good luck and keep 
digging. 

HOWARD PoRPER. 


HUNTINGTON, N.Y., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your public position concern- 
ing U.S. foreign policy and in particular your 
demand that Secretary McNamara openly 
testify before Foreign Relations Committee. 

Muriel Kantner, Nanett Salzman, Betty 
Sue Lentz, Sam Raskin, Gertrude Al- 
berts, Seymour Alberts, Jean Levine, 
Theodore Saldman, Betty Barkell, 
Richard Barkell, Ruth Kelsey, Sally 
Lineweaver, Stephanie Elkind, Louis 
Kantner, Valetidh Sculthorpe. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your valiant stand 
today against bureaucratic secrecy. The des- 
tiny of our country must be shaped on the 
understanding you promote—not Johnson 


militarism. 
PHILLIP G. STRON. 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heard your broadcast today on television. 
Long may you live and fight for peace. God 


bless you. 
HELEN M. HAYBALL, 
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Fa., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, À 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for your stand on Vietnam. 
Don't let the Pentagon run our country. 
F. EUGENE V. THAYER. 


» LUBBOCK, TEX., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Stick by your guns there's still 
a few of us who would like to know what's 
going on in this Great Society. We do not 
need those top three. 
CHARLES H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


New ORLEANS, LA., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to you and the few who 
have joined your side. We the people have 
had enough of political generosity outside 
the United States which has only made 
enemies for us. Your State must be very 
proud of you. The overburdened American 
taxpayer deserves better than such total- 
itarian tactics. 

SYBIL and PETER FITZGERALD. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratuations on protest against Govern- 
ment secrecy and demand for Rusk and 
McNamara public testimony. 

ROGERS. 


LEWISBURG, PA., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations, the President may not 
approve but history will. If Secretary 
McNamara continues to refuse to testify 
publicly, suggest that you release to press 
series of questions on his past predictions. 

WILLIAM HARBOUGH. 


BATTLE GROUND, WASH., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Issues you raised today on TV urgently 
need airing: Please continue your pursuit. 
O. W. Brown. 


FRESNO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Force McNamara to testify before your 
committee. 

Ray SNYDER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your championing of our right to know is 
deeply appreciated. I understand we are 
against communism but what are we for. 
Our foreign policy seems to be a kiss of death. 

HARVEY STRZOK. 


February. 9, 1966 


GLEN ELLEN, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks for representing us. :Wish we had 

more Senators with your guts. 

HARRY CUTHBERTSON. 


FRESNO, CALIF., 

February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, $ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Two Americans are behind you 100 per- 
cent in today’s action. Please continue to 
fight. 

DOLORES SNYDER. 


New York, N. T., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Heartily approve of your attitude. Please 
keep it up. McNamara is a Lord North. 
GILBERT. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your speaking up for the people today. We 
are both renegades. You deserted the Repub- 
licans and I deserted the Democrats but we 
have one fine thing in mind, it is our country. 
After hearing you today on TV talking to 
Bell I wondered what is right, should we have 
an independent party. There are so many of 
us in between, keep up the good fight to keep 
us as we should be. Please answer. 

CHARLES COFFMAN, 
VENTURA, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support and endorse your request to 
have Secretary McNamara appear in open 
public hearing to answer questions about 
America's involvement and conduct in South 
Vietnam. 

VICTOR GOERTZEL, 
For 25 members of the Ventura Peace 
Committee. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Congratulations. Good job well done. No 
more Hiroshimas. Keep up the good work. 
Best wishes. 

Davo RUBY. 


EASTON,.MD., 
i February. 5, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Democrat, Oregon, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We feel like Americans, although still Re- 
publicans, for the first time since F.D.R. be- 
gan to teach dictatorship. After watching 
you today we cried “We are so happy we 
could spit,“ self-respect again. Democracy 
again. No matter what happens in Vietnam 
you and your friends have given us simple 
people face in a world for our grandchildren. 
If our son survives, its our fault. We allowed 
ourselves to be at the mercy of fools for more 
than a whole generation. God help you dig 
us out. 


The EDWARDSES MARYLAND. 


February 9, 1966 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 7 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge inclusion of National Liberation Front 
representative at United Nations Honolulu 
Conference. 

JUDITH KRAKAUER. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you. Thank you for words you 
spoke against our part in this war. 

Mrs. MELTZER. 


Iowa Crrr, IOWA, 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In our 35th day of vigil we with moral, 
ethical, and religious concerns commend you 
for submitting Vietnam crisis to the United 
Nations. Deplore the resumption of bomb- 
ing in North Vietnam. Urge cessation of 
the bombing and urge negotiation directly 
with the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam. 

Jon Armstrong, Roger C. Betz, William 
Buckles, William E. Conner, Anne 
Hogben, Martha Jablonski, Jim Koll- 
ros, Vae O'Mara, John O'Mara; Irving 
D. Marshall, Donald L. Spencer, 
Michael R. Theis, May Tangen, Joyce 
Thompson, Gary Smith, William M. 

Weir, Betsy Woodman, Jonathan J. 
Woodman. 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We commend you for your honest and 
courageous stand on Vietnam. Carry on. 
Dr. and Mrs. NORMAN O. LAVET. 
ANGOLA, N.Y., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly encouraged by your televised 
statements and reasoning regarding United 
States involvement in Vietnam. Support 
your views completely. Have felt shame 
for years over our vicious hate propaganda 
against nations and peoples labeled Com- 
munists. Glad to see probe of the termi- 
nology. Unless identified with a specific 
nationality the word has little meaning. I 
am so grateful we have you in a position of 
influence. Keep up pressures for all these 
issues for ending war, closer congressional 
control and less executive power. 

Respectively, 

Mrs. HARLAND C. BUSH. 


Gorrstown, N. H., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are with you. No secret committee. 

Stop the bombing. 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD HAND. 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support entirely your stand regarding. 
hearings, McNamara, and war in Vietnam. 
Bravo. 

Mr. and Mrs. EaRL L. Fox. 
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Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your Vietnam attitude. 
Delighted at your insistence McNamara and 
Rusk testify publicly. 

Mrs, ROBERT COATS. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you fully in your position 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings this date. 

Mr. and Mrs. WX. J. RILEY, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy G. RILEY. 


RR 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily approve opposition to secret meet- 
ings. Americans entitled to know truth. 
VINCENT and KATHLEEN LAWTON. 


CICERO, ILL., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to commend you and WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT and other patriotic Senators on 
magnificent and courageous stand on Viet- 
nam. May be last chance to prevent atomic 
holocaust. Incidentally what is difference be- 
tween Vietnamese refugee camps and con- 
centration camps of World War II? 

Mr. and Mrs. LLOYD POWELL. 


Great Neck, N. T., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Increasing percentage of Americans recog- 
nizing futility of administration Vietnam 
policy. Immoral to send Americans to die in 
undeclared war. We are inevitably moving 
toward vast land war in Asia without 
world support. Senate cannot abdicate its 
responsibilities. Time is running out and it 
is not on our side. Aren’t we big and power- 
ful enough to admit a mistake and reverse 
a bad course. Let’s have fewer pious words 
and more honest appraisal and action. 

STEPHEN RUBEL. 


ERIE, PA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: At last a voice of 
inspiration and truth to a frightened mother 
this past week has been a time of hope for 
me after the televised debate last Sunday 
and the Senate hearing today. I agree with 
you entirely on the Vietnam situation and 
hope you continue on forcing the truth on 
these war profiteering hypocrites. I am a 
mother of two teenage boys who finds it hard 
enough to instill truth, justice, and con- 
sideration in her children. But after seeing 
the televised action of one of our young men 
in Vietnam during the Christmas holidays 
where he shot a young Vietnamese mother of 
three toddlers for not understanding or per- 
haps protecting her own, I wonder if it is 
worth it all to struggle to teach ones sons to 
be good and considerate of others only to 
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have them be turned into storm troopers like 
the Nazis did. TI object to our young men 
being taught this type of brutality. I want 
to thank you for a spark of hope. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs, EMMA FINNELL. 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE, of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

What this country needs are more Demo- 
crats like you, If we had them I would join 
your ranks. Keep up your excellent work. 
We appreciate you. 

Irene A. Davis. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heartily support 
your courageous investigation of our Viet- 
nam. policy, 

` PENNY SHEPHARD, 


— 


GATLINBURG, TENN., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Televised public hearing Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is a historic step for- 
ward in democratic government. Congratu- 
lations and continued success. 

HUBERT BEBB, 


PORT ISABEL, TEX., 
i January 4, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations your stand against Gov- 
ernment secrecy relative our foreign affairs. 
J. G. MITCHELL, 


MOBILE, ALA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 
My recollection is that after Mr. Harold 
8 visit with Mr. Johnson last year 
m Journalists Robert Allen and 
Pan Scott wrote that Mr. Johnson agreed not 
to interfere with British shipping into North 
Vietnam in exchange for British oral support 
of administration’s Vietnamese policy. Please 
check with mentioned journalists. 
Mrs, JOHN H. MELVILLE. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your firm stand today 
insisting Secretary McNamara appear for a 
public hearing before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I am a confused citizen 
too. Your committee and NBC have done a 
great service to all Americans presenting 
witness David Bell today. When possible 
please continue televising hearings so vital 
to the present and future of our country. 

Mrs. GRACE S. Corwin. 


LAKESIDE, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks we are with you. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. HUNTLEY. 
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ONTONAGON, MICH., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations generally, and specifically 
on your refusal to be a party to closed session 
testimony. 

Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. D. H. ARCHIBALD, 
and Mrs. Davin HUNT, 
and Mrs. Marr VIROLA, 
Mr. and Mrs. LAURI WESA, 
Mr. TED TRUDGEON, 
Rev. and Mrs. GEORGE LUCIANI. 
LENOX, Mass., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo. I envy the people of Oregon their 
great privilege of being represented by you. 
NATHAN GEORGE HORWITT. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: God bless you thank 
you for your efforts for peace. 
RAMONA VEGLIA, 


Cuirron, N.J., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Johnson's Vietnam policy is e 
bestial and depressing. I compliment your 
noble thoughts voiced on television last 
Sunday. You are a “profile in courage.” I 
am a New Jersey resident and have informed 
Senator WILLIAMs about my distaste for this 
war. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. S. QUATINETZ, 
EL CERRITO, CALIF., 
i January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May your strong voice continue to awaken 
American people and Congressmen to danger 
of Government by Star Chamber sessions. 
Congress and confused public have allowed 
U.S. public representative Government to 
be increasingly replaced by secret White 
House-Pentagon session. The people cannot 
be trusted? Big brother Government is here. 
This insidious erosion of democracy has al- 
ready produced the Vietnam mess. ‘Your 
courageous efforts to expose the machina- 
tions of the executive branch and by such 
exposure to possibly end this terrible Viet- 
nam debacle has the warm support of my 
family, my friends, and colleagues. 

Mrs, RICHARD DEMOREST. 
JONESBORO, ARK., 
' January: 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I greatly appreciate what 

you are doing. Don’t let up. 
JAMES A, HUTCHISON, Ph. D. 
Pank Forest, ILL., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Thank you. 


WALTER PERRY. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MoRsE of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C.“ 

Got a lot of questions answered today but 
more investigation, please. Thanks, a tax- 
payer. 

VIOLA FERRE. 
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Wausau, Wis., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The public hearings by your committee 
are restoring lifeblood to America. Nearly 
everyone I've heard comment on these is 
doing so enthusiastically and is right behind 
you, Keep them up and we may yet save 
the world. 

CARL KLINE, M.D. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am completely behind you on what you 
said this afternoon against the war in Viet- 
nam. 

' H. BRUCE MARTIN. 


HELENA, MONT., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR Morse: Bless you. You are not in 
Johnson palm. Just paid my income tax and 
had to borrow money to pay it. Russia 
said we will spend ourselves to death and 
no fooling. Keep on the ball. 

Nancy N. KAIN. 


Boston, Mass., 
January 4, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo your eloquent TV statement on our 

illegal war. More should hear you. 

15 PAUL TOUCHETTE. 


DEERFIELD BEACH, FLA., 
> January 4, 1966. 
Senátor WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.Q.: 
We stand behind your conviction on Viet- 
nam. Keep fighting. 
Mr. and Mrs, D. O. MCMURRAY. 


CopIaGugE, N.Y., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your position on Vietnam is a welcome re- 
lief from the war-bound dictatorial Johnson 
administration. We support all your efforts 
toward bringing our country back to law 
and order. 

Mr. and Mrs. JULIUS SCHUBERT. 


ROCHESTER, N. V., 


January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations to & dedicated American. 
LOUISE QUIGLEY. 


New York, N. V., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE E. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Please never give up your magnificent 

fight. 

STEPHEN M. ROSENTHAL. 


YAKIMA, WASH., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am behind you in your good thinking 
about telling the American people the facts 
of our commitments in Vietnam. 

R. J. CASH. 


February 9, 1966 


WORCESTER, Mass., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. r 
Keep up the fight—with you 100 percent: 
Anxious to hear you in Worcester March 
25th. 
ABBOTT HOFFMAN. 


— 


SILVER SPRING, MD., 
January 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S; Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: > 
Senate Foreign Relation Committee should 
be represented in President's entourage to 
Hawail, Why does President Johnson ex- 
clude members of your committee? You 
should be admitted to his discussions with 
Vietnam leaders, 
JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 


DERBY, CONN:, 
January 4, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue the ‘campaign to end the war in 
Vietnam; impress your legislative colleagues 
with this urgent necessity; Americans in in- 
creasing numbers demand that this legis- 
latively unsanctioned conflict be brought to 
a close, so do I. 

i VICTOR L. SZANTON. 


PADUCAH, KY., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support your position on the Viet= 
nam war; thank you for a courageous pres- 
entation on television today. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL ROWLAND, 


NEWTON, Mass., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

All Americans.owe Oregon a debt of grati- 
tude for its wisdom in choosing a brave man 
who at a time in history stands alone breath- 
ing some sanity into the incredible indif- 
ference of his colleagues. F 

Mr. and Mrs. JEFFERY TROY. 


ROOSEVELT, N.J., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We loye what you're doing. Keep it up. 
FRANK and JEAN HERMAN. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are a true patriot, I am with you. 
Keep it up. 
CATHERINE DMYTRYK. 


GROVELAND, FLA. 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Before all is lost, our freedoms are being 
revived by your couragous leadership. We 
are praying for your fearless ongoing efforts 
and on continued firm dedication to truth. 
We thank God for your statesmanship. 

OLGA ROSEN. 


February 9, 1966 


MERION STATION, PA., 
‘ i January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 

I applaud your tireless work in investigat- 
ing the situation in Vietnam. You are to be 
congratulated for your honorable service to 
the people of our country. 

CHLOE D. ROME. 


GLENDALE, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 
‘Deak SENATOR MoRsE: Thank you, thank 
you for your firm stand today. 
Sincerely, 
. Mrs. DOROTHY REID. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 

January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United. States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Commend sanity your position Vietnam. 

Support Senate’s comprehensive re-evalua- 
tion Vietnam policy. Urge return to utiliza- 
tion advise and consent role. Posture re 
China rigid unimaginative. Diplomatic re- 
latioas other intercourse essential to elimi- 
nate historic antagonisms. China must par- 
ticipate international community if stability 
and nuclear control to be achieved. 

ROBERT Z. ALPERN. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
` : January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Good work, but no Asian war, get out of 

Vietnam, 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS COMMITTEE OF 

THE VIETNAM Day COMMITTEE. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF., 

'- January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

What are we doing in Vietnam? United 
States of America needs schools, hospitals, 
housing in the South of United States of 
America. Iam with you. 

Mrs. RAYMONDE NOTMANN. 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIF., 
January 4; 1966. 
Senator ‘WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have a soldier son. Watching you on tele- 
vision. Agree with you wholeheartedly. 
Warmest wishes. Congratulations. Our 
prayers are with you in your efforts for peace. 
Warmest personal regards. Looking forward 
to meeting you in person. 

Mrs. Davip (RUTH) HAUCK. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations for this afternoon's per- 
formance. There are millions behind you. 
FROM THE VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Pom ENCINO, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work in helping the tax- 


payers. 
s RICHARD MALOSEK. 
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Boston, Mass., 

January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for providing some long awaited 
information on the question of Vietnam, 
B. A. RAY. 


ANAHEIM, CALIF., . 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As an American citizen I thank you for 
your courage in speaking out re the illegal 
war we are waging in Vietnam. I share your 
points of view and love for our country. 
You have my deepest admiration. 

Sincerely, 4 
ELAYNE LAING. 


PEABODY, Mass., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: Thank you for your firm stand 
on airing our involvements in southeast Asia. 
Please make all efforts to place our spec- 
tacled knight in shining armor (the band- 
leader) before the committee and the Amer- 
ican people in a public hearing. This cru- 
sader needs an airing. 
Congratulations from America’s conscience. 
ROBERT MAURIN. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Your statement Government by 
secrecy and comments Vietnam. You have 
my trust. 

Mrs. H. C. Hoornsrra. 
Ripon, WIS., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, í 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

While seeing and listening to your views 
on our illegal war, military, and corporate 
war makers, and Government secrecy, Pres- 
ident Johnson announced he was leaving 
the country and taking Rusk, McNamara, 
and others with him. In my opinion, your 
views are validated by this new attempt to 
evade public exposure of administrative du- 
plicity. Thank God for men like you in the 
Senate. 

FRANK M. Dumas, Ph. D., 
Department of Psychology, 
Ripon College. 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Agree with your comments on Vietnam 
situation wholeheartedly. There are many 
loyal Americans who feel as you do. Do all 
you can to bring this illegal war to an end. 

Mrs. S. A. RIDENOUR. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your eloquent remarks 

to Mr. Bell on Thailand this afternoon. 
Mary ANN PAYNE. 


Eau GALLIE, FLA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. Do not give up. 

You are right. I am a Republican. 

Mrs. ANNA BARTELSON, 
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BENTON HARBOR, MICH., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Information of a indigenous compels me 
to believe that you should enlarge upon your 
probe. 

James T. MORRISSEY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 
Behind you 100 percent on Vietnam stand. 
Wish were more like you in Washington. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DELL'ARCO, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
May God bless you in your courageous fight 
to preserve article 1 of our Constitution, 
Tep BIRNBERG. 


_ReEpwoop CITY, CALIF., 
- January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 5 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge you to continue investi- 
gating U.S. position in Vietnam. Continue 
your good work. 

' PHYLLIS PATTERSON, 


St. Per PETERSBURG, FLA., 

January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly support your position on 
Vietnam. 
PAUL C. SHAW. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE 
New Senate Office Building,. 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your viewpoint against 
our position in Vietnam. Feelings on this 
are the same. We cannot fight everyone’s 
battles. It is far too expensive in American 
lives and dollars. Keep fighting for us. 

Mrs. S. SMON. 


OSSINING, N. V., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Previously I have not agreed with you. 
Watching your hearing today I can only say 
as a World War I veteran—let’s have a 
strategic retreat and let them try to come 
our way. 

WILLIAM L. ANDERSON. 


HORSE Cave, KY., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Behind you 100 percent. Keep the good 
work going as you see fit. 
Orts E. GILPIN. 


JACKSONVILLE, FL A., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations, keep going. 
K. DIETER. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks for your stand on McNamara. 
We are with you. 
Gro. and HELEN SWARTZ. 
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Rocky Mount, N. O., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Impressed by you this morning as part of 
Foreign Relations Committee. I hope you 
are against the United States offering help 
to Britain in its Rhodesian situation as a 
bribe for withdrawing its trade with the 
Vietcong. I would appreciate your views. 

Mrs. Mary I. ELMORE. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO, 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for what you're doing. Please 
give us more TV hearings; the public needs 
to know. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you, thank you. Keep it up until 
hell freezes over. 


JOHN H. REYNOLDS. 


ALTADENA, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Want the facts on Vietnam. This is a 
democracy or we live in vain. 
PAUL and Norma MULLER. 


Mission, TEX., 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Vietnam war is the result of our dis- 
astrous foreign policy. We are world med- 
dlers. One dollar of foreign aid is too 
much, especially when it comes out of the 
baby’s piggybank. You are right all hear- 
ings should be in the open. It’s high time 
we lend our best brains toward getting out 
of Vietnam and come home where we be- 


CLEARWATER, F. A., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations, The Nation needs more 
leaders like you, 
Thanks. 
Leo and Mary KorrascHEck. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Just heard your statement on Vietnam 
war on TV. Want you to know I support 
your position. 

ROBERTA RAY. 


WESTON, CONN., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you on your stand against war. 

We pray for your efforts toward peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. IRVING WHITE. 


STEVENS Porr. WIs., 
January 4, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your stand in foreign 
policy. Our faith renewed. 
Dr. and Mrs. PAUL SowxKa. 
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CHICAGO, IL L., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are thoroughly behind your statements 
made this afternoon on TV as to this war 
and hope that you can continue to press 
your views. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. DONALD. C. NYGREN. 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for being a good 
American. Today it is a wonderful thing to 
hear someone call a spade a spade, to have 
someone represent you who is not afraid of 
the den of lions. I admire you, respect you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. BEATRICE HENDERSON. 


LANCASTER, PA., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 
Hear, hear. 


JULIA and GEORGE WARWICK., 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the good fight. Commonsense 
may yet prevail. You are absolutely right 
in demanding that the administration be 
forced to explain its actions. They have 
been wrong so many times in the past with 
regard to Vietnam that the public has a 
right to question every aspect of this issue. 
Thank God you've got the guts to do it. 

Lew MAYER. 


T ULSA, OKLA, 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please, please stop this war that’s killing 
all our young boys. If Johnson wants to go 
on let him go and fight. Thank you, Sen- 
ator, for your stand on this issue. 

GEORGE BUELKE, 


CAMINO, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.Q.: 
America exists only as an idea and an ideal. 
You are one of the few protecting the Amer- 
ica in which I believe. My gratitude and ad- 


miration are yours. 
MARIAN WISHART. 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.Ç.: 

We support Senator Morsg. All witnesses 
in Senate Foreign Relations hearings be open 
to public. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD SINGLER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support Senator Monsx on open hear- 
ings. No more Government policy by 
secrecy. 

Rose and GEORGE LEELOY. 
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NortH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, f 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Five adults watching TV, all agree with 
thee, God bless you. 

M. J. DINNEEN. 


New Tonk, N.Y. 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank God for your state- 
ments in the committee room this a.m. while 
speaking to Mr. Bell. American people will 
give their lives for an open, honest, decent 
Government but will balk when asked to 
defend, what to them, is unjust and not 
according to our Constitution. Thank you 
for your stand on these matters. 

Sincerely, . 
Mrs. M. E. KAUFMANN. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

After today public television, thank you. 
Thank you. Thank you. 

Ep Horer. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your speech today on 
TV. We heartily agree with what you ex- 
pressed. God bless you and keep working 
for us. 

Mrs. Howarp MCIVER. 


SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF., 
February 4, 1968. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Profound respect for your courage, perspi- 
cacity, and integrity. Believe you to be 
morally right and politically wise. Your 
friends are legion. Press on. 

RICHARD L. HAPWORTH, 


MANCHESTER, CONN., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your forthright state- 
ments today on TV. Thank God for your 
sanity and courage. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT C. VATER. 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Applaud position for open Senate hearings, 
all levels regarding Vietnam. 
Nancy ADLEY, 


RANGELY, COLO. 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator: Thank you for insisting on 
open hearings to the public and less secrecy 
in Government stuff. We need more people 
like you. 

TouLa THEOs. 


ORANGE, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you. May your investigation end 
this barbaric Vietnam war and save numer- 


ous lives. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE SHAPIN. 
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SHERMAN Oaks, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., 

Congratulations on your stand today re- 
garding McNamara’s appearance. Wish we 
could vote for you here. 

CATHERINE SCHNEIDER, 


Wess Crry, Mo., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C.. 
Bravo. Keep pushing to inform the public. 
JOANN BEASON. 


ANAMOSA, Iowa, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For the benefit of humanity insist on ap- 
pearance in public of McNamara, Wheeler, 
and Rusk. Godspeed. 

MOBLE A. SMITH. 


BALDWIN Park, CALIF., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your stand in Senate hearings 
on Vietnam regarding present illegal and 
immoral war: à 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD GARRISON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A million thanks for your magnificent 
stand against secret and dictatorial govern- 
ment, graft, waste, dishonesty, disloyalty, and 
the criminal waste of the lives of American 
boys in Vietnam. Keep it up. You are per- 
forming a long overdue service to the Amer- 
ican people. Please have secretary write us 
receipt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davin E. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have some addi- 
tional telegrams I received, with my 
replies. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I think you should support our boys in 
Vietnam. Iam an ex-marine. 

TERRY MCFAUL. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 


TERRY MCFAUL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 

You are the one who is not supporting our 
boys because you agree they should be sacri- 
ficed in an unconstitutional and indefensi- 
ble war. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 
Warwick, R.I., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are a demagog. 


B. J. Sr. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
B. J. SIRR, 
Warwick, R.I.: 
I hope you feel better. 
WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator. 
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New Lokk, N. V., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Americans of Irish Descent Club back 
the President, 
Mr. CONLAN, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mr. CONLAN, 
President, Americans of Irish Descent Club, 
New York, N.Y.: 
Iam not impressed. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


WHEATON, ILL., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Mr. President, whom do you refer to?“ 
You, of course. 

The refusal of appeasers and pacifists to 
recognize the ultimate goal of communism 
these past 30 years is the reason our boys are 
dying. Their young lives must be sacrificed 
because of your stupidity. 

Continue your bombasts so more Ameril- 
cans can get to know you. With contempt. 

Mrs. JOHN F. SEEMAN. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mrs. JOHN F. SEEMANN, 
Wheaton, Ill.: l 

Our men are dying in Asia because our 
Government is violating the constitutional 
and treaty obligations it owes to them and 
the rest of the American people. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


New Tonk, N.Y. 
January 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Senator, inasmuch as you have so much 
to say about the President's policy in south- 
east Asia including Vietnam, I consider you 
a turncoat. If I were you, I would go to 
Russia and apply for a seat in the Russian 
Presidium because that’s where you belong. 

Carros J. Rum. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 


Carros J. RUIZ, 
New York, N.Y.: 

I was not elected to rubberstamp the 
President’s unconstitutional war but it is 
obvious that you wouldn't understand the 
meaning of constitutional rights. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE DALLES, OREG., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Remove at once our names from your 
mailing list. As lifelong registered Demo- 
crats we are not ready to change horses in 
the middle of the stream as you apparently 
are. 

EARL L. AND VERDA R. ROGERS. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
EARL L. AND VERDA R. ROGERS, 
The Dalles, Oreg.: 
I am sorry you are so upset over the facts 
concerning our unconstitutional war in Asia. 
Wayne MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You have a priority on secretiveness our 
security declare your source of information 
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in committee hearing if you wish public 
opinion to go along with you on McNamara 
and Wheeler. 
Mrs. STEN H. STENSON. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mrs, STEN H. STENSON, 
Northampton, Mass.: 

McNamara and Wheeler would be asked 
only to discuss U.S. policies that got us into 
this war and their policies for continuing 
it. All secret matters that involve security 
questions would be answered only in execu- 
tive sessions. Public is entitled to public 
hearings on policy questions. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


WOODBURN, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a senior citizen of Oregon I have sup- 
ported you. After today’s report going back 
to Republicans. 

M. R. ŪRAWFORD. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mr. M. R. CRAWFORD, 
Woodburn, Oreg.: 

May I ask good naturedly when you go 
back to the Republicans are you going to 
support Hatfield whose views on foreign pol- 
icy are similar to mine? If you study more 
about the facts of our unconstitutional war 
in Asia you may think better of my posi- 
tion on the issue. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


MONTEREY, CALIF., 
January 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senior Staf Assistant, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re today’s hearings shocked you let your 
Senator appear so uninformed concerning 
international law on blockades, background 
of Security Council decision on Korean war, 
method Security Council acts on charges of 
aggression, power lack of General Assembly 
in case Security Council inactive. 

Harry H. BERGBAUER. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mr. HARRY H. BERGBAUER, 
Monterey, Calif.: 

You should go back to school and learn 
about the most elementary tenets of inter- 
national law and right of free Americans 
to be protected from government by secrecy. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BYRD OF 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the new- 
est Member of the U.S. Senate is the son 
and the nephew of two of my closest 
friends. I am delighted that he is a 
member of two of my committees—the 
Armed Services Committee and the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee. 
In the short time that he has been in the 
Senate he has given clear evidence that 
he is molded in the image of his father 
and that he will unfalteringly follow in 
the illustrious footsteps of his father. 

Recently he made an extremely inter- 
esting speech at a luncheon meeting of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics. It isa speech worthy 
of your attention and so I ask unanimous 
consent that the address of Senator 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., before that institute 
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on February 3, 1966, be placed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, JR., DEM- 
OcRAT OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AERONAUTICS AND ASTRONAUTICS, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL SECTION, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 
1966 


I have come here today to meet members 
of the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, National Capital section, my 
new friends of air and space. 

As the newest Member of the Senate, the 
newest member of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee, and therefore the 
newest expert in the field, I am hard pressed 
for something to say to you about your own 
business. 

Iam a Virginian and a Democrat, WhenI 
am hard pressed for words of wisdom, it is 
natural that I turn to Thomas Jefferson. As 
usual, he has something appropriate to say. 

In a 1788 letter to Ralph Izard he said 
this: “I have never thought boys should un- 
dertake abstruse and difficult sciences * * * 
til 15 years of age, at soonest. Before that 
time they are best employed learning the 
languages, which is merely a matter of mem- 
ory.” 


I am over 15. So it is all right for me to 
undertake committee work in aeronautical 
and space sciences. I had not majored in 
the language before, but I am learning it now. 

NASA has provided me with a dictionary 
in the language of art. With it and your 
help, I am applying myself enthusiastically 
to both the homework and the committee 
classroom study. 

I want you to know that while I may be 
new to the aerospace committee, my interest 
is not new. I am fascinated by the whole 
span of the subject from Virginia to Mars. 

I think I am entitled to start with Vir- 
ginia because we have not only highly im- 
portant Government aeronautical and space 
activities, but also a rapidly increasing edu- 
cational and industrial interest in the field. 

NASA's Langley Research Center—under 
NACA in earlier days—has been working on 
the aeronautic and space frontiers since 1917, 
and it is a pioneer in the Apollo plan to land 
U.S. explorers on the moon. 

At Wallops Island—Virginia’s Cape Ken- 
nedy—NASA has its principal readout station 
in eastern United States, and from here hun- 
dreds of rockets have been launched in the 
interest of rocket technology and knowledge 
of the earth's atmospheric makeup. 

The new Virginia Associated Research Cen- 
ter-Cyclotron complex—a NASA-higher-in- 
stitution-of-learning venture in the Hamp- 
ton-Newport News area—with adjacent re- 
search park, is attracting technical industry 
attention, 

As chairman of the Virginia Advisory 
Board on Industrial Development, I am ad- 
vised that NASA prime contracts totaling 
nearly $120 million were awarded in 27 Vir- 
ginia counties and cities between 1961 and 
1965. 

The rising amounts of these contracts are 
evidence of the increasing aeronautics and 
space-related industry in the State. In 1961 
the contracts totaled $6.8 million. In 1965 
they totaled $42.8 million, 

I hope this kind of industry—electronics, 
aeronautical, space and related—will con- 
tinue to increase'in Virginia. Perhaps noth- 
ing dramatizes our changing world so much 
as the achievements in aeronautical and 
space sciences. 

Nonetheless sure, if less dramatic, are 
changes in other lines of endeavor—in busi- 
ness and government—and as businessmen 
and individuals we must be alert to change. 
As businessmen and individuals we must look 
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ahead. Legislators, also, must look ahead. 
We must be alert to changing times, condi- 
tions, and opportunities. 

I want to be a friend in court to all who 
are engaged in sound progress. Progress 
means change. But in science, business, and 
government we must recognize that there 
are certain fundamentals that do not change. 

The arithmetic table, for example, does not 
change. Two and two still make four. The 
fact that taxes are paid in the sweat of 
every man who works is another fundamen- 
tal that I cannot forget. 

I hope my position in the field of aeronau- 
tics and space sciences will be characterized 
by a balanced combination of fiscal responsi- 
bility and dedication to the search for new 
knowledge and its useful application. 

I am aware of the responsibilities incident 
to legislating in the space age. We have 
passed a milestone in history and started a 
new epoch. The bond of gravity has been 
broken. Manmade devices have orbited the 
sun and photographed the moon. 

My uncle, the late Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
undertook some pioneering and exploring in 
his day. The closest I ever came to exploring 
even the earthly reaches was riding in his 
New York tickertape parade. 

My Senate committee assignments not- 
withstanding, I may want to ponder a little 
more the idea of keeping vigil alone on the 
Moon and exploring Mars. 

Meanwhile, we look forward to supersonic 
transports. I notice in a recent speech by 
NASA Administrator James E. Webb, that he 
sees hypersonic transports a little further in 
the future. We look forward also to broad- 
casts via satellite directly to home receivers, 
probes of distant planets, conventional take- 
off and landing in space vehicles, nuclear en- 
gines, and so on. 

These achievements in the future will be 
no more fantastic than the accomplishments 
of the past 10 years. They are the products 
of industrious men who are giving new 
thrust to the old sciences—astronomy, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and geology. 

To these are added the force of new tech- 
niques and engineering in materials, struc- 
tures, fuels, power sources, and electronics. 

We tend to think of the spectacular break- 
throughs of the space age. Equally impor- 
tant are the side results of space require- 
ments for improved standards, and reliability 
of performance—mechanical and human. 

We are getting new materials—metals, 
fabrics, plastics, and lubricants—which are 
tougher, long lived, and more versatile 
than we have previously known. 

We are getting better washing machines, 
household appliances, television sets, and so 
on. 

Weathered-in as we have been for the past 
week, the job of the weather satellites comes 
particularly to mind. The Weather Bureau 
has estimates showing that 5-day weather 
predictions annually would save the econ- 
omy $2.5 billion in agriculture; $4 billion 
in water resources management; $100 million 
In surface transportation; $75 million in re- 
tail marketing; and $45 million in the lumber 
industry. 

COMSAT (Communications Satellite Corp.) 
is approaching its third anniversary. Its 
Early Bird satellite, launched less than a 
year ago, opened a new and promising com- 
munications era. 

Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, before our com- 
mittee on January 26, said Early Bird suc- 
cessors would be capable of transmitting 
television, telephone, and data service simul- 
taneously. 

He said 48 nations had signed agreements 
for the establishment of an international 
partnership, owned 55 percent by COMSAT, 
to establish and operate the space portion 
of a global satellite system. 

The purpose is creation of a single global 
commercial communications satellite system 
at the earliest possible date. The 48 sig- 
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natories account for at least 90 percent of 
the potential international world telecom- 
munications traffic that might be served by 
the system. 

Our national policy stresses peaceful space 
exploration and use of this new domain. Un- 
fortunately space developments to date have 
military implications which impose awe- 
some responsibility. 

While we seek cooperative peaceful de- 
velopment, we have no choice but to acquire 
space capabilities for the protection of our 
national interest and humanity. 

I wish I could close without reference to 
war. But we are still sitting on a world war 
II powder keg at this moment. I pray that 
it will not develop into a nuclear holocaust. 

Despite our great private and public in- 
terest in peaceful aeronautic and space de- 
velopment, the Vietnam war is the dominant 
question before the Nation today. 

It is a conflict which is of deep concern in 
both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government. It is of deep concern to 
me, and to you, and to fathers and mothers 
of. draft-age sons all over the country. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I completed yesterday a week of 
secret committee sessions studying testi- 
mony by Secretary of Defense McNamara 
and the military Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The proceedings are classified, but I be- 
lieve each witness answered frankly the mul- 
titude of questions put to him. Without 
breach of security, I can say many of the 
statements by both witnesses and Senators 
were cause for thoughtful concern with re- 
spect to basic policy. 

There was no quibbling among members 
of the Armed Services Committee about es- 
sential military expenditures. For myself, I 
shall support all military expenses necessary 
to bring the Vietnam war to successful con- 
clusion. 

It will require time to assimilate the views 
expressed by our top military authorities in 
a weeklong interrogation. Until then, we 
can only hope that this war—which at the 
moment appears to be without solution—can 
be brought to successful conclusion. 

Meanwhile, this country has 200,000 men 
in Vietnam, and thousands more may be sent. 
Until this war can be successfully concluded, 
support of these men must have top priority. 

I end with this thought: if our scientists 
can fathom the secret of the atom—if they 
can send men whirling in space around the 
world at 17,000 miles an hour—if they can 
create a spacecraft that will go a quarter of 
a million miles to the moon—I submit the 
statesmen should be able to devise an effec- 
tive formula for world peace. 

In other words, I hope that those in my 
field of endeavor can do as good à job for 
mankind as you in your profession have done. 


RESOLUTION OF MAINE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mrs. SMITH.’ Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
junior Senator from Maine IMr. 
Muskie]. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Maine, 
ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to Presidential succession and in- 
ability. j 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was. ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION RATIFYING THE PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES RELATING TO PRESIDENTIAL SUCCES- 
SION AND INABILITY © 
Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 

States of America, at the ist session begun 
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and held at the city of Washington, on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th day of January 1965 by a 
constitutional two-thirds vote in both 
Houses adopted a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to wit: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to succession to the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency and to cases where 
the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — | 

“ ‘SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
nation, the Vice President shall become Pres- 
ident. 

“Sec. 2. Whenever there is a vacancy 
in the office of the Vice President, the Presi- 
dent shall nominate a Vice President who 
shall take office upon confirmation by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of Congress. 

‘Sec. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office; and until he transmits 
to them a written declaration to the con- 
trary, such powers and duties shall be dis- 
charged by the Vice President as Acting 
President. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Whenever the Vice President and 
a majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive departments or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, 
transmit to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives their written declaration 
that the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the Vice 
President shall immediately assume the pow- 
ers and duties: of the office as Acting Presi- 
dent. 

“ ‘Thereafter, when the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives his written declaration that no 
inability exists, he shall resume the powers 
and duties of his office unless the Vice Presi- 
dent and a majority of either the principal 
officers of the executive department or of 
such other body as Congress may by law pro- 
vide, transmit within four days to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives their 
written declaration that the President is unr 
able to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office. Thereupon Congress shall de- 
cide the issue; assembling within forty-eight 
hours for that purpose if not in session. If 
the Congress, within twenty-one days after 
receipt of the latter written declaration, or, if 
Congress is not in session, within twenty-one 
days after Congress is required to assemble, 
determines by two-thirds vote of both Houses 
that the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, the Vice Pres- 
ident shall continue to discharge the same 
as Acting President; otherwise, the President 
shall resume the powers and duties of his 
office’; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature’ of the 
State of Maine hereby ratifies and adopts 
this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Maine notify the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of 
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the United States, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services of the United States, and each 
Senator and Representative from Maine in 
the Congress of the United States of this 
action of the legislature by forwarding to 
each of them a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion.” 

In senate chamber. 

Epwin H. PERT, 
Secretary. 
House of representatives. 
JEROME G. PLANTE, 

Clerk. 


DEATH OF LOUIS C. GERRY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a great 
public figüre has passed from the Rhode 
Island scene with the death of Louis C. 
Gerry, financier, business executive, 
philanthropist, humanitarian whose de- 
votion to public service included a 20- 
year presidency of Rhode Island Hospital. 

He was Red Cross chairman, Com- 
munity Chest leader, trustee of Brown 
University, a public official at request 
of Governor after Governor, for which 
service he declined remuneration. 

From State and city and citizens and 
schools he was the recipient of honor 
after honor for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the well-being of Rhode 
Island’s people. 

All these honors belie the modesty of 
the man—for Louis Gerry was a gentle, 
genial, generous friend to every good 
cause that engaged the community. 

It was not the length of his life of 
81 years as much as the depth of his 
living that called him to be so important 
a part of government, of education, of 
health; of humanity. He truly gave his 
heart to his fellow man the while the 
wisdom of his mind enhanced the good 
fortune of our State. 

An editorial from the Providence 
Journal of February 8 portrays the sig- 
nificance of Louis Gerry and his influ- 
ence on his times—and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be made part of my 
tribute to this outstanding American. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Louis C. GERRY: His ACHIEVEMENTS SPEAK 
FOR Him 

Louis C. Gerry was by nature a man who 
felt uncomfortable in the presence of at- 
tempts to praise him for outstanding services 
in behalf of the community. He preferred 
that achievements to which he had contrib- 
uted should speak for themselves in the good 
they bestowed, in healthier people, higher 
standards of living and an increased sense 
of community responsibility. 

Himself, a successful financier and cor- 
poration executive, he translated into the 
field of private beneficence a passion for ef- 
ficiency and a, hatred of waste. He was a 
hard-headed pragmatist in whatever task 
engaged nis undoubted capacities. When he 
accepted an assignment of community char- 
acter, he applied to it the same realistic 
attention he gave to his private affairs. He 
never contented himself with part-time or 
nominal service in a public cause he thought 
worthy. 

As president of the Rhode Island Hospital, 


he was in charge of an expansion program 
which replaced a venerable and outmoded 
plant with a completely modern hospital. 
From the moment the new hospital was con- 
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ceived, in a study of plans, to the day it was 
dedicated formally to the welfare of the com- 
munity, Mr. Gerry never took his eyes from 
the work in hand. He watched brick laid 
upon brick; he brought sound judgment to 
bear upon the outfitting of the complex 
equipment of a hospital; he assumed lead- 
ership in the financing of the project; he 
insisted that business principles guide its 
construction and operation. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that he worked harder 
in raising this splendid up-to-date hospital 
than he did on his private affairs. In semi- 
retirement, he then gave full time to the 
management of the hospital. His name be- 
longs high on the list of benefactors in the 
long history of the Rhode Island Hospital. 

Similarly, as chairman of the Providence 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in community 
chests activities and as a trustee of Brown, 
he gave honest, intelligent and true atten- 
tion to these affairs. 

On the surface, Mr, Gerry was a placid 
and soft-spoken man. His friends would 
have to think hard to recall a time when he 
was ruffied or showed a disturbed exterior. 
Beneath this pleasant manner was a mind 
that was razor-sharp in cutting through to 
the heart of problems, making sound de- 
cisions and throwing away ‘nonessentials. 
Inside, he was a volcano of constructive ener- 
gy that could not temporize with half- 
measures or sloppy performances. 

In the death of Louis C. Gerry, the com- 
munity has lost a useful citizen who left 
a heritage of public service in its highest 
sense. 


ILLINOIS STUDY SHOWS SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM ESSENTIAL TO 
INCREASED MILK CONSUMPTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, all 
the studies that have come to my atten- 
tion over the past 3 years on the impact 
of the special milk program for children 
show that a cutback in the program will 
mean a decrease in school milk consump- 
tion. There simply is no way to get 
around this fact. 

Yet the program has been cut by 10 
percent this year, both because insuffi- 
cient funds were appropriated by Con- 
gress and because the Bureau of the 
Budget in a completely phony economy 
move has withheld some of the funds 
that were appropriated. The adminis- 
tration plans to cripple the program even 
more next year—cutting it to one-fifth 
its former size and imposing an onerous 
means test on those who receive milk 
under the program. 

I would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention this morning a study made by 
the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture in 1960 that indicates the value 
of the program in increasing milk con- 
sumption. The report states: 

In the first 5 years the special milk pro- 
gram was in operation, consumption per 
student in Illinois increased 214 times. 


Certainly this shows beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that full funding of the school 
milk program is essential if student milk 
consumption is to continue at its present 
high level. 

The study reiterates this point by 
stating: 

If the school milk program were not in 
operation, the student price would frequently 
de as much as 10 cents per half pint, and 
consumption in schools would be very likely 
to suffer a major decrease. The low student 
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price made possible by the school milk pro- 
gram is one of the basic reasons for high 
consumption in schools. 


As I understand the fiscal 1967 pro- 
posal to cut the program from $103 mil- 
lion to $21 million the intent is to sup- 
port the disbursement of milk to the 
needy who would be chosen by the school 
administrator, Also, milk would con- 
tinue to be provided under the program 
to schools not having a school lunch 
program. This means that millions of 
schoolchildren would for the first time 
pay more than 10 cents per half pint. 
I say more than 10 cents because the 1960 
study of course does not reflect the price 
increases that have taken place in the 
intervening 5 years. 

Mr. President, can anyone doubt the 
tremendous impact this will have on 
milk consumption? Can anyone seri- 
ously believe that millions and millions 
of children will not drop out of the pro- 
gram when the cost of having two half 
pints a day is $1 a week? And among 
these children will be those who are too 
proud to qualify themselves as poverty 
cases or not quite poor enough to be 
chosen to receive welfare milk from the 
Federal Government. 


THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND THE 
VIETNAM DEBATE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 
5, 1966, edition of the Washington Post 
points up, as I have done in my Vietnam 
report, the close parallel between the 
current U.S. policy in Vietnam and the 
Truman doctrine. Then, as now, the 
critics felt that the doctrine was aggres- 
sive and open ended, that it would lead 
to and escalate wars. But, the doctrine 
was applied with caution and restraint, 
and it was “a peacemaking and not a 
warmaking doctrine.” 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to this editorial and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings on administration policies in South Viet- 
nam ought to clarify opposing views and 
might even help in reconciling some differ- 
ences on foreign policy. It is to be hoped 
that the committee’s witnesses will grapple 
with the fundamentals in a way that the 
Congress did in 1947 when the country em- 
barked upon the policies we have followed 
ever since. 

The Truman doctrine was recognized in 
1947 as a historic declaration. The Presi- 
dent in his March 12 message to Congress 
said bluntly: “I believe that it must be the 
policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” The Congress and the country 
agreed with him and American aid was sent 
to Greece to back up the British in resisting 
the first of the wars of “national liberation” 
that have been a unique military and diplo- 
matic phenomenon of our times. That re- 
sistance proved to be brilliantly successful 
and Greece and the Mediterranean were saved 
for the West. Since 1947 the pursuit of the 
policy then enunciated has led us into diplo- 
matic and military confrontations around 
the globe—notably in Lebanon, the Congo, 
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the Philippines, in Latin American countries, 
in Vietnam, and in the Suez crisis. If there 
is any constant threat in our foreign rela- 
tions it is the resistance to subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 
It has not been universally directed against 
Communists as such—it has been applied, 
with pain and reluctance, against the policies 
of even our best friends as it was at Suez. 

We can see the wars and diplomatic con- 
frontations the Truman doctrine has in- 
volved us in; but we cannot see the aggres- 
sions that we have not had to check because 
of knowledge in the world of the existence of 
the Truman doctrine. In the current debate 
on that doctrine—and that is what any 
meaningful debate will be about—the wars 
that have not happened ought to be remem- 
bered, as well as the trials that have afflicted 
us. 
At the time the doctrine was embraced, it 
did not go unchallenged. Many Senators 
pointed out then that it might eventually 
involve us around the world—even in China 
as the late Senator Arthur Capper, for one, 
pointed out. And Walter Lippmann at- 
tacked the policy both in its application to 
Greece and in its worldwide implications. 
He described it as “a vague global policy 
which sounds like a tocsin of an ideological 
crusade that has no limits.” And he. de- 
plored “entangling ourselves as partisans in 
a Greek civil war.” The criticism was use- 
ful, for it resulted in a cautious and re- 
strained application of the doctrine gener- 
ally. And the critics were prophetic in see- 
ing the far-reaching consequences of this 
policy. 

The truth is that the Truman doctrine, 
like so many of the spunky President’s utter- 
ances, came close to putting the national im- 
pulse into a single sentence. It reflected 
what Walter Lippmann had said in 1944 
about the continuing and profound interest 
of Americans in conditions everywhere in the 
world. Lippmann called it this persistent 
evangel of Americanism. And he thought 
it reflected the fact that no nation, and 
certainly not this Nation, can endure in a 
politically alien and morally hostile environ- 
ment; and the profound and abiding truth 
that a people which does not advance its 
faith has already begun to abandon it. 
President Truman’s March speech and Mr. 
Lippmann's global eloquence faithfully mir- 
ror the impulses of our countrymen. But at 
the same time, on alternate occasions and 
off days, this expansive inclination has been 
matched by caution and restraint and a 
sense of our limitations. Lippmann, in dis- 
cussing U.S. war aims in 1944, expressed a 
widespread anxiety about the reach of Amer- 
ican or Western power in Asia. “We must 
take it as decided.“ he said, that the tute- 
lage of the western empires in Asia is coming 
to its predestined end.” And that was and 
is an authentic reflection of American judg- 
ment. 

So the two impulses meet now in Vietnam 
and will manifest themselves in their curi- 
ous contradictory way in the Senate hear- 
ings, no doubt. If the Senators are to have 
a fair chance of reconciling this dichotomy, 
they must remember that in application the 
Truman doctrine turned out to be a peace- 
making and not a warmaking doctrine. 
Even in Greece, the object was to secure the 
freedom of Greece—not to produce a con- 
frontation between the Soviet Union and the 
West. The trick then was to save Greece 
without having a war with the Soviet Union. 
And it was accomplished. The aim now 
ought to be to save South Vietnam without 
having a war with China. This is essentially 
the policy the administration is pursuing. 
It is the policy that the Senators will be 
examining. It is the Truman doctrine enun- 
ciated in March 1947—a doctrine that not all 
Americans have caught up with yet—nearly 
20 years later. 
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CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on January 26, 1966, as ap- 
pearing in the Recorp on pages 1237- 
1240, I discussed how this administra- 
tion had conceived a questionable plan 
for raising campaign contributions from 
corporations by describing them as ad- 
vertisements. 

At that time I emphasized that the 
corporations making these contributions 
were in effect being subjected to political 
blackmail, particularly if they were in- 
terested in obtaining defense contracts 
or if they were involved in important 
decisions that would be rendered by Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial appear- 
ing in the Journal of Lorain, Ohio, on 
January 29, 1966, entitled It Pays To 
Advertise.“ } 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir Pays TO ADVERTISE 


The list of American businesses whose suc- 
cess can be attributed in part to a very 
successful program of advertising is long. 
On this list are some of the largest and most 
successful companies in the United States. 
A new advantage to advertising has been re- 
cently revealed, and since it affects a corpora- 
tion which is considering becoming part of 
Lorain, the facts are worth noting. 

United Artists was an advertiser who placed 
a full page ad in the 1964 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention program. The cost of this 
ad was $15,000. The same corporation also 
took a full page ad in the Democrats’ adver- 
tising book “Toward an Age of Greatness” 
published in December 1965. Again the cost 
was $15,000. Both of these ads appeared in 
spite of the fact that Federal law makes it a 
crime for either corporations or labor unions 
to make contributions or expenditures “in 
connection with any election to any political 
Office, or in connection with any primary elec- 
tion or political convention or caucus held 
to select candidates for any political office.” 
(Title 18, section 610.) 

Could this advertising have resulted in the 
fact that on January 6, 1966, a hearing ex- 
aminer from the Federal Communication 
Commission recommended that United Art- 
ists Broadcasting Inc. be awarded a construc- 
tion permit for a new television broadcast 
station supposedly assigned to Lorain, Ohio? 
The FCC conveniently ignored the fact that 
the broadcast tower is to be located in Cleve- 
land. Also glossed over were certain anti- 
trust questions concerning United Artists. 

It is nice to know that large corporations 
can benefit from the Great Society as well 
as impoverished individuals, especially if the 
large corporations know the value of adver- 
tising in the political publications of the 
Democratic Party. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
that there appear in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
February 3, 1966, entitled Can't You Be 
Original?” In this article they criticize 
the Republican Party for copying this 
questionable procedure. I concur. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAN'T You Be ORIGINAL? 

You don’t have to look any farther than 
the Republican Party's proposed Congres- 
sional Almanac to spot one of the GOP's ma- 
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jor deficiencies. It is a sorry lack of original 
thinkers. 

Go back, for a moment, to last year's pub- 
lication by the Democratic Party of a splashy, 
176-page magazine, Toward an Age of 
Greatness,” in which Cabinet officers and 
other notables extol their party’s untiring 
and unselfish labors in behalf of the Ameri- 
ean people. 

From this extravaganza the Democrats 
picked up some $600,000 by the simple device 
of peddling advertising space to almost 70 
U.S. corporations, most of which have con- 
tracts of one sort or another with the Gov- 
ernment. Originally, the Democrats planned 
to use the money for State voter education 
committees, which just happen to be almost 
100 percent Democratic. The party seems to 
have had second thoughts about the pro- 
priety, or perhaps even the legality, of the 
scheme and it now plans to turn over the 
$600,000 to as an as yet unannounced, non- 
partisan foundation to conduct a nonpartisan 
registration drive before the 1966 elections. 

“By golly,” someone deep in the bowels of 
the Republican Party must have said, thumb- 
ing through the opposition’s slick magazine, 
“that’s a great idea.” So guess what? So 
the GOP is going to put out a magazine. 
And guess what? It's going to sell adver- 
tising space in it. 

Letters have gone out from Representative 
Bos Wiuson, of California, chairman of the 
National Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, to potential advertisers in the Congres- 
sional Almanac. It will, he takes pains to 
point out, be “similar in size and production 
quality to the recent Democratic book.” 
Letters have also gone to—guess who?—the 
very same corporations that advertised in the 
Democratic book. 

With the approximately $600,000 of their 
own they hope to pick up, the Republicans 
plan to beef up the Congressional Research 
and Education Committee, which in turn 
foots the bill for a research unit supplying 
House Republicans with analyses of adminis- 
tration proposals and policies. 

Plainly all this me-tooism is carrying un- 
originality too far. If it doesn’t insult the 
intelligence of the solicited corporations, and 
of the electorate as well, it won't be for want 
of trying. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION POST OF MEETEETSE, 
WYO. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
James Oliver Hogg Post 85, the Ameri- 
can Legion, at Meeteetse, Wyo., has 
adopted a resolution condemning cer- 
tain demonstrations. against American 
policy in Vietnam. The resolution is a 
most commendable expression of patriot- 
ism by the legion post as well.as indica- 
tive of the philosophy of most of Wy- 
oming on this matter and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text be printed 
in the Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF JAMES OLIVER Hoce Post 85, 
AMERICAN LEGION, MEETEETSE, Wro. 

Whereas the Armed Forces of the United 
States are currently engaged in conflict in 
southeast Asia; the purposes of which are 
to stem the flow of insidious communism 
and to allow freedom and self-determination 
for the peoples of South Vietnam; and 

Whereas adjunct to this national en- 
deavor, some people in the United States by 
various means, are undermining this under- 
taking by open defiance of our laws and 
ridicule of those who are supporting or par- 
tictpating in the conflict, most notably by 
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draft card burning, “sit-ins,” lay-ins.“ 
“teach-ins,” various “hate” programs and by 
objecting to military service on religious, 
moral, or psychological grounds when no 
such grounds actually exist; and 

Whereas no nation, no matter how con- 
ceived, nor how strong, can long endure in 
an atmosphere of fraud, deceit, and criminal 
or civil disobedience: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the James Oliver Hogg 
Post No. 85, American Legion, at a meeting 
regularly convened this 10th day of January 
1966 does hereby deplore, decry and chastise 
those American citizens: 

Who, while accepting the benefits and 
blessings of this great Nation, are openly and 
actively defying the law of the land; 

Who, cry freedom“ and yet are undermin- 
ing our national effort to insure this 
freedom; 

Who, under the guise of civil liberties or 
moral compulsion, are giving aid and succor 
to an enemy whose foundations are the 
antithesis of morality and liberty of any 
kind; 

Who, in insisting on free speech and ex- 
pression, are raising their voices in ridicule 
of those Americans who are fighting; be it 
further 

Resolved, The James Oliver Hogg Post_No. 
85, American Legion, strongly urges each 
and every American to do his duty; that he 
be honest with himself, his neighbor and 
his country; that he accept, not only the 
multitudinous benefits of being an American, 
but that he also embrace its obligations; that 
he recognize that in times of distress, indi- 
vidual motives, feelings and even convic- 
tions, must be subordinated to the consti- 
tutional general welfare that he ascribe to 
the philosophy of the patriot, Patrick Henry, 
when he said: “Shall we acquire the means 
of effectual resistance by lying supinely on 
our backs?” 

Francis C. SELL, 
Commander. 

Attest: 

THOMAS E. HOYER, 
Vice Commander. 


THE WORK-RELEASE PLAN IN FED- 
ERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the National Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I am pleased 
that two national publications have with- 
in recent days taken notice of some of 
the important innovations which have 
been undertaken by the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons in the operation of the Federal 
Prison System. 

As Senators will recall, last year saw 
passage by unanimous votes in both 
Houses of the Prisoner Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965, under which significant new 
authorities were provided to the Attor- 
ney General and the Bureau of Prisons 
to launch new techniques aimed at as- 
sisting the return of inmates to produc- 
tive roles in society. The bill was signed 
into law by President Johnson last Sep- 
tember 10. 

The New York Times of January 22, 
1966, devoted substantial space to the 
success which has been achieved in im- 
plementation of the provision of the new 
law under which prisoners may be au- 
thorized to accept employment in near- 
by communities during the day, return- 
ing to the institution each night. Under 
the headline “Inmates at Danbury Fed- 
eral Correctional Institute Work for Pay 
in Work-Release Plan; U.S. Convicts 
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Hail Outside Job Plan,” the Times de- 
scribes in detail the activities under the 
new law. 

The Nation of January 31, 1966, pre- 
sents an editorial titled “A Case of Civ- 
ilized Penology,” which describes a 
unique joint endeavor involving Govern- 
ment and private enterprise which is be- 
ing carried out by the U.S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., and the General Electric 
Co. Inmates are being trained in com- 
puter programing, which is preparing 
them for well-paying jobs on their re- 
lease from confinement. 

Mr. President, under the leadership of 
Attorney General Katzenbach and Myrl 
E. Alexander, Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, the Federal correctional system 
is moving ahead rapidly and purposefully 
to implement important new techniques 
of inmate rehabilitation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, the articles from the New York 
Times and the Nation which describe 
some of these progressive steps. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the News York Times, Jan. 22, 1966] 


INMATES AT DANBURY FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTE WORK FOR Pay IN WorK-RELEASE 
PLAN U.S. Convicrs Ham Ovrsipe Jon 
PLAN—OPFFICIALS IN DANBURY ALSO SEE 
New ERA IN PENOLOGY 


(By William E. Farrell) 


DANBURY, CONN., January 21.—Only a few 
rays of light stretched across the morning 
sky as a group of bleary-eyed inmates, 
dressed in drab prison uniforms, straggled 
into a small room at the Federal Correction 
Institution here. 

A few minutes later they emerged, wear- 
ing khaki pants, sweaters, colored. work 
shirts, even a dark business suit, and left the 
prison for their jobs at local businesses and 
factories. 

As they boarded a prison truck, for which 
each inmate pays $1 a day to transport him 
to and from work, in the absence of public 
buses, John P. Waters, a jaunty man with an 
affinity for polka dot bow ties, said: 

“I've been in this prison business 25 years 
and this is the only thing that’s ever hap- 
pened, believe me.” 

NEW FEDERAL PROGRAM 

Mr. Waters, the prison's director of place- 
ment, was referring to the prisoner work- 
release program authorized in legislation 
signed last September by President Johnson, 

Mr. Waters’ enthusiasm is echoed by Dan- 
bury community leaders, employers, the pris- 
on warden, and most of all by the prisoners 
themselves, Under the guidance of Warden 
Frank Kenton, the work release program at 
Danbury began November 29 when one pris- 
oner, a printer serving a term for counter- 
feiting, went to work in a printing establish- 
ment. 

Now, 28 inmates, most with less than a 
year to serve and all convicted for the first 
time of felonies ranging from selling nar- 
cotics to bootlegging to forgery, earn $65 to 
$140 a week in local industry. Thus far no 
one has missed a day’s work or failed to re- 
port back at night. 

According to Louis J. Gengler, the director 
of employment and placement service in the 
Bureau of Prisons in Washington, a dozen 
Federal institutions throughout the country 
have like programs with 159 inmates partici- 
pating. 

“The number's growing daily,” Mr. Gen- 
gler said. We hope to get 5 percent of the 
total Federal prison population of about 
20,000 in on this.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 


In his office here, Warden Kenton, spoke 
with missionary zeal about the program: 
“It’s revolutionary, not evolutionary, he de- 
clared. “It’s going to change just about all 
of penology.” 

“Persons outside are becoming aware for 
the first time of a segment of our population 
who've been abused over the years,” Mr. Ken- 
ton said. 

“They're not going to be ‘cons’ and sec- 
ond-class citizens but people with serious 
problems. 

“This is not just a work program, but a 
structured, planned and well coordinated 
effort to interrupt criminal careers and 
restore the inmate’s faith in and contact 
with society,” the warden said. 

The work-release legislation is barred to 
serious morals offenders, those convicted of 
crimes of violence or those involved with 
large-scale organized crime. 

The Danbury prison is a medium-security 
institution that does not accept convicts 
sentenced to more than 5-year terms. Those 
in the work program are admittedly the best 
risks in the prison, which has a population 
of about 600. 

Weeks before the President signed the bill, 
which was strongly supported by Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Mr. Wa- 
ters talked to community groups, business 
associations, and individual employers with 
jobs who faced a tight labor market. 

“Joe,” the first one to be released, is a 
printer by trade: He said he “printed some 
money for the first time and got caught.” 

“You might say I got on the stage and 
flopped, closed the first night,” he said the 
other day as he chewed on a big cigar. 

At the Danbury Printing and Litho Co, 
plant where he works, “Joe” said: “I’m a 
troubleshooter around here. You name it. 
T cut plates, operate machines, sweep the 
floor.” 

Like most prisoners with families, 75 per- 
cent of his $80 weekly salary is sent home, 
the remainder going into his account at the 
prison. 

“This is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the prisoner,” he said. “At least 
here I can walk a straight line, not those 
damned circles in the prison yard. 

“As someone said the other night at dinner, 
‘God bless Katzenbach.’ ” 


FEELINGS DESCRIBED 


Was he nervous when he began, was he 
accepted by the 20 other employees, did he 
yearn to take off for home? he was asked. 

“I think the general public was a little 
more embarrassed than we were in the begin- 
ning, but that soon wore off,” he replied. 
Pointing to a coworker, he said, “Accepted? 
See that guy. I had lunch in his house the 
other day and met his wife. London broil— 
very good. 

“Take off? What? And face another 5 
years? The others here go home to their 
wives and children, I go home to the warden 
and Mr. Waters.” 

To his employer, Eugene A. Previdi, “Joe 
is a good employee. Very good. We're going 
to try to keep him.” 

Roger was a mechanic 27 years and had 
his own garage before being imprisoned for 
selling narcotics. A burly, taciturn man, 
he was interviewed as he repaired a faulty 
auto transmission in the garage of William 
Mortell, a Buick dealer on Route 7. Tou 
feel like you're free out here,” he said, 
without raising his eyes from a workbench. 

“Inside, there’s the weight thinking of 
the wife meeting the rent and keeping up 
with the kid’s education.” 

Speaking of the $2.20 an hour he earns, 
soon to be raised to $2.50, he said, “at least 
you can feel like a man.” 

At the Heli-Coil Corp., makers of screw 
thread inserts, where six inmates are em- 
ployed, Robert Farrell, the personnel man- 
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ager, said, “We had to think about it before 
hiring them. 

“After some thought we decided we 
weren’t taking any risk at all,” he said. 

In the Heli-Coil plant, which has a work 
force of 275, “Sam” smiled when he described 
the operation of his machine, which cuts 
iron bars to size. 

“I'm getting used to civilian life gradually 
instead of being thrown out,” he said. “I 
know a lot of guys that couldn’t get used 
to being out there.” He is due for release 
in July. 

REACTION OF EX-PRISON AID 


A few feet away worked Peter Pellerin, a 
retired corrections officer from the prison. 

“I figured this was the turn penology 
would have to take,” Mr. Pellerin said. 
“They're functional human beings and 
they’re working well.” He said that the 
other workers “seem to accept my explana- 
tion of it.” 

“Gordon,” a salesman imprisoned for mail 
fraud, will complete a 6-month course as a 
quality control trainee just about the time 
he is due for release. 

“The program? It’s fantastic. My wife 
and two kids were ready to go on the welfare 
rolls. This keeps them off.“ 

He said he planned to stay on and settle 
in Danbury and that some of his coworkers 
had offered to help him find a house and 
buy a car. 

“I didn’t think I was capable of working 
with my hands, now I feel I'm doing a pretty 
good job,” he said. 

A worker in one factory was asked if he 
knew that prisoners were working nearby. 
Emphatically, he said, “Yeah,” and quiz- 
zically asked, “So?” 


[From the Nation, Jan. 31, 1966] 
A CASE OF CIVILIZED PENOLOGY 


The Federal prison system comprises 31 
institutions. One of the largest is the peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga. When it was built 
at the turn of he century, education in 
prisons was practically unknown. Wardens, 
in self-righteous agreement with the more 
or less law-abiding majority, frowned on 
coddling their charges. Prison education 
had its beginnings when chaplains found 
that between a third and half of the pris- 
oners to whom they gave Bibles could not 
read. Some of the chaplains began teach- 
ing reading and writing, at first for purely 
religious reasons. In less than 60 years, the 
system thus introduced has grown to the 
point where at Atlanta more than 1,700 of 
the 2,200 inmates are participating in studies 
that range from accredited high school pro- 
grams and apprentice training in prison oc- 
cupations to subjects like radio-TV servicing 
and architectural drafting. Other Federal 
prisons offer more or less similar opportuni- 
ties, but at Atlanta a course in computer 
programing, sponsored by the General Elec- 
tric Co., is as unique as it is up to date. 

No less than 96 percent of the men and 
women committed to Federal prisons are 
school dropouts. Experience with the GE- 
Atlanta course emphasizes again that many 
youngsters do badly in school not because 
they are uneducable but because what they 
are taught, or the way in which it is taught, 
makes no sense to them. When the com- 
puter course was announced, some 300 men 
applied or inquired about it. The first 
thought was to consider only high school 
graduates, but this was reduced to a 10th- 
grade education when it became evident that 
otherwise some of the most promising candi- 
dates would be barred. Additional screening 
reduced the number of applicants to 37; on 
the basis of standardized aptitude tests, 23 
were finally chosen. 

Running until May, the course totals 120 
hours over a period of 40 weeks; the con- 
tent is generally similar to the computer 
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course for GE employees and customers. It 
is given by the company at no cost to the 
inmates or the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and may be extended to provide time on the 
large computer at the GE Atlanta office. 
Eventually the prison personnel records, in- 
ventories, training schedules, and mainte- 
nance may be computerized, with inmates 
doing the work and at the same time fitting 
themselves for outside jobs. 

Under the best conditions, the waste of 
human resources borne by society and im- 
prisoned individuals is sad enough. “Dur- 
ing their long periods of confinement,” one 
prison official remarked, “inmates will devise 
ingenious crafts and hobbies in order to keep 
their hands and minds occupied. They will 
spend weeks, months, even years, in prob- 
lem solving; the smallest detail receives their 
absolute attention and concentration.” No 
doubt many a prisoner has saved his sanity 
in this way, but it may have little value when 
he faces the normal and abnormal difficulties 
of the outside world. Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach expressed his de- 
light that Atlanta inmates would now have 
an opportunity to be trained in a fast-devel- 
oping profession, and said that the Depart- 
ment of Justice wanted every Federal pris- 
oner to learn skills that would be useful and 
profitable to him after his release. If the 
Great Society is more than a slogan, the work 
General Electric has begun at Atlanta should 
serve as an example elsewhere. 


SENATOR, NELSON CONTINUES 
SAFETY LEADERSHIP 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, airline 
crashes frighten everyone, but how many 
realize that while 253 people were being 
killed on scheduled airlines, 49,000 died 
in automobile accidents? That figure is 
26 times the total number of servicemen 
killed in Vietnam. 

For that matter, how many realize that 
motor. vehicle accidents are the No. 1 
cause of death for everyone under 24? 
Or that more than 34% million Americans 
are ae in automobile accidents each 
year 

It is to his great credit that Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON has been bringing sta- 
tistics like these to public attention for 
most of the time he has been in the Sen- 
ate. More important, his leadership cam 
be given a large share of credit for the 
momentum which the highway safety 
program seems to be achieving. 

In a candid speech before the Commit-. 
tee on Winter Driving Hazards of the 
National Safety Council on February 3, 
Senator NELSON pulled no punches in 
searching for solutions. I commend him. 
for it, and commend the speech to my 
colleagues and all Americans interested. 
in saving lives lost senselessly. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 
as follows: 

SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON’s REMARKS TO BAN 
QUET MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON WINTER DRIVING. 

„ STEVENS POINT, WIS., FEBRUARY 3, 

1966 

It is a pleasure and an honor to be able to 
take part in your program. 

Highway safety is one of our most urgent. 
and crucial problems. All of us here tonight. 
are concerned about this problem and have a. 


personal responsibility to do something: 
about it. 
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I do not wish to seem ungrateful, or im- 
polite. If you will hear me out, I think you 
will realize that that is not my intention. I 
do have something unpleasant to say how- 
ever, and I see no way to duck the issue. 

Our highway safety program in America 
is a failure. In some instances, where it is 
merely too weak and ineffective, it is a failure 
because of its innocence. In other instances, 
it is a deliberate premeditated failure and a 
fraud on the American people. 

This is my inescapable conclusion after 
some 17 years as a public official and after 
careful study of the highway safety problem, 
especially in the last 2 years. 

Who is to blame for this failure? In some 
respects, you are—as people who have ac- 
cepted special responsibilities in this fleld. 
In some respects, I am—not only as a State 
legislator, a Governor, and a Member of the 
Congress, but also as an automobile driver 
and asa citizen. Many different people share 
the responsibility for this tragic failure. 

It may seem negative and pointless even 
to try to point the finger of blame. It can be 
argued that we should forget past failures 
and start building a successful new program 
for the future. That is sound reasoning. 
But at the same time, we are not going to 
have a successful new program for the fu- 
ture if we go on doing the same things we 
have been doing in the past and if we fail to 
understand just how and where we have 
failed. 

Let me give you a swift look at the Ameri- 
can highway scandal. 


DEATH AND INJURY 


Any discussion of highway safety must 
start with the appalling figures on the num- 
ber of people we are killing on our highways 
today. Unfortunately, these figures are re- 
peated so often as to lose their impact. I 
have been speaking widely in the past year 
decrying the fact that we are killing 47,000 
people a year on our highways. It came as 
a shock to me to learn that during the year 
that I was decrying the death of 47,000 people 
we killed another 49,000. 

That’s right—during a year of maximum 
concern about highway safety, during the 
meetings and the studies of your organiza- 
tion, during the sessions of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, during my 
speeches, we killed not 47,000 but 49,000. 

How can we give those figures some mean- 
ing? Well, for comparison, we killed only 
253 people in our scheduled airline passenger 
service during 1965. American deaths in 
action in the terrible war in Vietnam pres- 
ently total 1.880 —-about one twenty-sixth of 
our highway toll for 1 year. It seems likely 
that over the next 5 years we will kill about 
as many people as we lost to enemy action 
in the 4 years of World War II. 

A mature society, of course, recognizes the 
inevitability of death at the end of life. 
This sometimes causes us to miss the sense- 
lessness of death on the highway. For in- 
stance, our national highway death toll may 
not loom so large as a killer when we com- 
pare it with heart disease, cancer, and other 
diseases. But these statistics are affected 
by the fact that everyone must die eventu- 
ally, and those who die at the end of a pro- 
ductive and meaningful life are often listed 
as deaths due to these diseases. 

Death on the highway does not come at 
the end of a meaningful life. It can come at 
any moment. To get the impact of this, look 
at the statistics on the deaths of young 
people. 

Among children, between 1 to 14 years old, 
and among young people, from 15 to 24 years 
old, motor vehicle accidents are the No. 1 
cause of death. More than one-third of our 
highway victims are youngsters in this age 
group. 
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The tragedy is especially notable among 
the 15 to 24 age group. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents kill more of them than all diseases 
combined—hby a big margin. And five out of 
six accident victims in this age group are 
young men. 

So if those death figures don't impress you 
any longer, just remember this one fact: 
Highway accidents are killing our children 
and our young people at an appalling rate. 

Once again, the emphasis on death figures 
conceals another and perhaps greater trag- 
edy—the injured. Highway injuries have 
become so common that many newspapers 
have a rule against reporting them. The Na- 
tional Safety Council estimated that high- 
way accidents inflicted disabling injuries 
last year on 1,800,000 people, and non- 
disabling injuries on another 1,800,000. 

Think of it. While you and I were working 
on this problem last year and accepting 
congratulations for our accomplishments, we 
injured 3,600,000 people—almost the total 
Population of the State of Wisconsin, and 
half of them were disabled. 

These 1,800,000 disabled Americans were 
about enough to fill every hospital bed in 
America. 

Picture the tragedy of these injuries: Hos- 
pital wards filled to overflowing with people 
with broken bones and scarred faces and 
damaged minds. Homes in which fathers 
can no longer work, or children who will 
never be able to play. Courtrooms with 
cases scheduled as much as 5 years into 
the future, with accident victims hobbling in 
on crutches or being carried in on stretchers 
to sue their fellow men and try to salvage 
something out of a tragedy that has prob- 
ably ended their hope of a happy life. 

Think of the cumulative effect over the 
years of a highway injury rate approaching 
4 million people a year. Who will the 40 
million people be who will be injured in the 
next 10 years? And which 20 million of 
them will be disabled? 

If you think best in terms of dollars and 
cents, the dollar cost of auto accidents is 
now estimated at about $8 billion. By 1975 
it will be an estimated $10.5 billion. For 
comparison purposes, we spend about $11 
billion a year in highway construction and 
maintenance—local, State, and Federal. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 


If these terrible death, injury and cost 
figures were something visited upon us by 
providence, we would be expected to summon 
our courage and accept them. If they were 
inflicted upon us by some foreign enemy, we 
would lash back with all the power at our 
command, and all the economic, industrial, 
scientific and political might of America 
would be thrown into that fight. 

But we are doing this to ourselves. And 
only we can do anything about it. The real 
question is, do we want to? 

Now I realize that, by some measuring 
sticks, we are doing a lot about highway 
deaths and injuries. Certainly many fine 
and conscientious people are devoting a lot 
of time and effort to this problem. It should 
be no reflection on them—but the sum total 
of all our efforts adds up to one grand failure. 

Our highway safety program today is about 
equal to our military defense system before 
Pearl Harbor. We are doing just enough to 
ease our conscience. 

We have set up a lot of organizations. 
We issue stirring little messages to the cit- 
izenry, We pass around leaflets and paste 
stickers in windows. And then we go out 
and kill another 49,000 people for 1966, the 
year of the greatest safety program in his- 
tory. 

15 WHAT IS REALLY WRONG? 

I do not think there is any mystery as to 
why this is happening in our country. High- 
way travel is a terribly complex phenomenon 
involving millions of drivers and millions of 
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cars spread over hundreds of thousands of 
miles of highway. 

If something goes wrong in this far-flung 
system, it is hard to correct. With 75 mil- 
lion cars on the highways, some of them are 
bound to have accidents. 

But that is no excuse. We can’t alibi by 
pointing to the complexity of the problem. 
That is the very thing we have refused to 
recognize. The point is, highway safety is 
an urgent national problem and we have got 
to deal with it as such. The highway safety 
problem involves highway construction, 
driver training, traffic law enforcement, and 
automobile design and manufacture. 

The reason we haye failed is that we have 
not approached any one of these problems— 
much less the total problem—as an urgent 
national problem requiring the attention of 
our democratic system of government. I 
think the record of failure becomes increas- 
ingly more.serious as you go up this scale. 

We have failed in highway construction. 
Not completely, of course. Again, many peo- 
ple have done many fine things. Our new 
Federal Interstate System seems to be mak- 
ing a real contribution to reducing accidents, 
depending on how you measure such things. 
But we still have failed. It is not just that 
we have failed to build enough miles of 
highways: There have been some failures 
in that direction, but I seriously doubt 
whether we could have built all the high- 
ways modern travel tastes demand, no mat- 
ter how we did it. 

Actually, the failure has been in not de- 
veloping any kind of a national orta- 
tion policy. We failed to realize that we 
had to maintain some kind of a balance be- 
tween automobile traffic, trains, rapid transit 
and other means of transportation. We de- 
liberately sabotaged most other forms of 
transportation and then threw up our hands 
at our inability to handle all the automo- 
billes. 

We also failed because we clung to the 
19th century notion that highway construc- 
tion responsibility could be parcelled out 
among all the local units of government 
which we inherited in the past, with a rural 
town chairman in many cases holding the 
final policy decision on an integral part of 
our national highway network. 

In the field of driver training, it hurts to 
say we have failed because there has been so 
much encouraging progress in this area in 
recent years. But the cumulative record is 
still bad. The facts speak for themselves. 
A great majority of the people driving cars 
today are not properly trained. Except for 
new programs involving schoolchildren, we 
have never taken the elementary precaution 
of saying that a driver should be trained, nor 
of setting up a system for providing such 
training. 


Our most conspicuous failure in the field 
of traffic law enforcement has been our in- 
ability to cope with the drinking driver. 
Here again, we have played games with our- 
selves. No one will publicly defend drunken 
driving. We pass strict laws against it. We 
use some very advanced scientific equipment 
to fight it. Yet it is hard to conceive of a 
failure more enormous than this one. A 
detailed study in California showed that 62 
percent of the drivers responsible for acci- 
dents had been drinking, and 53 percent were 
under the influence of alcohol. The study 
also showed that 40 percent of fatally in- 
jured pedestrians had been drinking and 32 
percent of them were under the influence of 
alcohol. 

It is hard to believe that these figures 
could be much higher even if we eliminated 
all of our present programs aimed at 
drunken driving. The conclusion is ines- 
capable—our efforts to keep drunks off the 
highways have been almost a complete fail- 
ure, 

Time does not permit me to cover. the 
other shortcomings in our present system of 
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traffic law enforcement—diffusion of respon- 
sibility throughout many layers of govern- 
ment, lack of uniform laws and enforcement 
procedures, feuding between enforcement 
agencies, and a general fear of dealing firmly 
with the motoring public in the misguided 
belief that weak and sloppy enforcement is 
more popular than firm and sensible en- 
forcement. 

In the field of automobile design and 
manufacture, it is not correct to say that 
our programs have failed. We simply do not 
have any. We have abdicated our responsi- 
bility to protect the public interest in auto 
design. 

Automobile design and manufacture is a 
sacred cow. A gentleman’s agreement has 
spread across the land, through the safety 
organizations and the schools, the police de- 
partments and the State motor vehicle de- 
partments, that we will lay off this subject. 

If you do not—if you dare to question 
whether an untamed tiger with 400 horse- 
power, inadequate brakes and overloaded 
tires is the precise vehicle needed for today’s 
family transportation, you will first be po- 
litely informed by a team of industry ex- 
perts, who know everything but reveal noth- 
ing, that you are absolutely wrong. Their 
elaborate research—unpublished, of course 
—refutes everything you say. If you persist, 
you will be filed away with other crackpots, 
like those who said 20 years ago that we 
should install seat belts in our cars—seat 
belts which top officials of the automobile in- 
dustry assured us were of no value whatever. 
Eventually, questions will be raised as to 
your patriotism, or at least your belief in the 
great American system of free enterprise. 

Of all our failures in highway safety, this 
fourth area—automobile design—is where 
we have failed the most. And it is the hard- 
est part of the nationwide problem to attack. 
That is precisely why I have made it my per- 
sonal assignment. I want to tell you some 
of the shocking things we have learned 
and about our shocking inability to do any- 
thing about them. 

Let’s look at automobile tires. Top offi- 
clals of the tire industry testified before 
the Federal Trade Commission last year that 
the present labels on tires—which supposed- 
ly tell their quality, their size, and their 
strength (in terms of ply or ply rating) 
are misleading or meaningless or both. 
They admitted that many new cars leave 
the showroom with their tires overloaded— 
even before they are loaded up wtih a 
family and its luggage and sent speeding 
across our national highways. I have re- 
ceived hundreds and hundreds of letters 
from people who have had anywhere from 
one to five tires fail on new cars. 

These motorists are the helpless victims 
of a buck-passing game between the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, the tire manufacturer, 
and an industrial club called the Tire & Rim 
Association. When you write to the tire- 
maker, he will say that he supplies tires to 
the automakers’ specifications.» If you go 
back to the automaker, he will say he relies 
on the Tire & Rim Association standards. If 
you try to question those standards, the 
Tire & Rim Association will tell you they 
were never meant to indicate maximum safe 
load ratings. Finally, all three of these ex- 
pert authorities will turn the responsibility 
back to the individual motorist—the one 
person involved in this national crisis who 
does not have the facts or resources to make 
an expert judgment. 

They will imply that the motorist some- 
how damaged his tires. If you swear that 
you have done nothing to damage your tires, 
they will show you that it can happen with- 
out your knowledge. How? By driving your 
car with these overloaded tires supplied by 
the manufacturer. 

This whole story—told in hundreds of let- 
ters to me and in dozens of appearances be- 
fore official agencies—came out recently in 
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a trial in the superior court in San Fran- 
cisco, in which one of our major tiremakers 
was assessed damages of $207,000 in con- 
nection with a fatal blowout. 

At this trial, a senior engineer of one of 
our major tire companies testified that a 
tire overload of as little as 10 percent over 
a period of time would make the tire vul- 
nerable to fabric separation, which could 
then take place from normal road hazards 
such as driving over a railroad track or strik- 
ing a chuckhole. The station wagon in this 
case was 20 percent overloaded (according 
to Tire & Rim Association standards) by its 
six occupants. If loaded with six adults of 
150 pounds each and no luggage, it would 
have been overloaded 46 percent above the 
TRA standards. 

The only way to protect against this over- 
load—which the tiremaker said would cause 
the tire to fail in normal use—is to compute 
the loaded vehicle weight to within a few 
hundred pounds and specially inflate the tire 
accordingly—according to directions which 
you may find hidden in a manual some- 
where but which not one motorist in a mil- 
lion—including automobile dealers—actually 
follows. 

As a matter of fact, one of the tire experts 
testified at this same trial that the auto- 
maker in this case kept vehicle weights se- 
cret. That corroborates my own experience. 
When I recently asked automakers why they 
supplied tires which were clearly overloaded 
on the basis of published vehicle weight fig- 
ures, they simply replied that I had the 
wrong vehicle weight figures. How can you 
quarrel with that? 

What is the solution to this problem? Ob- 
viously, we need some responsible agency, 
answerable to the public, which will make 
an independent, expert evaluation of the sit- 
uation and come up with a simple system for 
grading and labeling tires so that the motor- 
ist will know what tire he should have for 
his kind of car and his kind of use. There 
is literally no way he can do that today. 

But the problem is broader than tires. 
The fact is, for all the industrial and en- 
gineering genius we have in the American 
automobile industry today, there is no basis 
for confidence in our present automobile de- 
signs. In this frantically competitive busi- 
ness, where a company can make or lose $100 
million or even $1 billion in a single year, 
designs are being changed constantly, and 
safety is only a very secondary consideration. 

One line of cars was manufactured and 
sold for 3 years with an extremely dangerous 
design fault which caused them to oversteer, 
swerve violently, and sometimes overturn. 
When it was finally corrected, nothing was 
done about the cars already on the road. 
Another best-selling car was sold in quantity 
with a basic defect in its power brakes which 
could—and in many cases did—cause com- 
plete brake failure, Buyers were never noti- 
fied. In fact, one service manager testified 
in court that the incident was deliberately 
handled on a “hush hush” basis to protect 
the company. 

One of our most popular cars today has a 
steering column which projects to within 2 
inches of its front end. Even a slight colli- 
sion will send the steering column back into 
the chest of the driver, Scientific studies 
show the steering column to be an extremely 
serious problem in most cars, and a major 
cause of serious injuries, but automobile 
makers will not even discuss it. 

While resisting reforms which seem needed 
now, the automobile industry forges ahead 
on other changes which clearly work against 
highway safety. One of our small compact 
cars was recently made available with 350 
horsepower—about 200 horsepower more 
than is supplied with the standard model. 

What is the purpose of this fantastic 
power? Are the brakes, the steering mech- 
anism, the tires, and the drivers of these 
cars able to handle it? 
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Sales of so-called hardtop convertibles are 
soaring, even though we know full well these 
cars provide less protection than other types 
in the event of accidents. 

The industry does not believe that Gov- 
ernment has any authority or responsibility 
in this fleld—but it also will not accept any 
responsibility itself. It continually shifts 
the responsibility to the motorist. Cars 
must be just as they are today—or just as 
they will be next year—because “that is 
what the customer wants.” And of course 
the industry uses all the techniques of mod- 
ern advertising to mold and influence these 
tastes in the direction of what it is supplying. 

This fourth failure is our greatest of all, 
and it will grow even greater, until we realize 
that the public has a stake in automobile 
design, and until we realize that we cannot 
abdicate our responsibility for safe design 
and still pretend that we intend to do any- 
thing about highway deaths and injuries. 

The role of our democratic Government in 
automobile design is the same that it is in 
any other fleld from checking the butcher's 
scale to inspecting elevators to testing water 
supplies. First, we must learn the vital facts. 
If private enterprise cannot finance the nec- 
essary research, Government should do it. 
Then we must establish whatever minimum 
rules and regulations are necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

That is my view of our highway safety 
problem. That is my assessment of why we 
are killing close to 50,000 people a year and 
injuring more than 3% million. It is also 
my prediction that we will soon be killing 
and injuring twice that number unless you 
and I, and the organizations and units of 
Government we represent, drastically revise 
everything we have been doing in the field of 
highway safety. 

In order to meet what I consider my re- 
sponsibilities as a Member of Congress, I 
have introduced three pieces of legislation in 
this field: A bill to establish a national sys- 
tem of tire grading and labeling; another bill 
to require automakers to include on all cars 
the safety features now required on cars 
bought by the Federal Government, and a 
bill to appropriate funds to finance the de- 
velopment of a prototype of a truly safe car. 
I would have preferred that all these things 
be done voluntarily—but they have not been 
done. 

The failure in research leading to the de- 
velopment of safer cars is especially serious. 
Where industry fails to do what must be 
done, Government must step in. New York 
State recently invested $100,000 in a contract 
with a private firm, experienced in aircraft 
design, and came up with some excellent 
suggestions for safer automobiles. This is 
an area in which Government can play an 
extremely helpful, lifesaving role. 

My bill would provide generous Federal 
financing for a really comprehensive pro- 
gram of research into safer automobile de- 
sign, leading to the development and testing 
of a model or models of much safer automo- 
biles. I understand that a spokesman for 
the National Safety Council indicated sup- 
port. for this bill at hearings this week, and I 
hope that it can be enacted. 


THE PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the plans for progress, a vol- 
untary program, conceived in 1961 as a 
cooperative adjunct to the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, concluded its 4th annual na- 
tional conference on January 25 at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. This organization’s membership ex- 
ceeds 300 corporations, including prac- 
tically every major company in the 
country. 
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Statistics are now available on the first 
100 companies enrolled. They show that 
nonwhites mate substantial gains in 
both salaried—white collar—and hourly 
paid—blue collai- Mobs. Statistics com- 
paring the 1963 and 1964 reports of these 
companies and covering more than 5,000 
work locations and about 4 million 
workers, show the following: 

Total employment increased from 
3,969,748 to 4,090,361, an increase of 
120,613, or 3 percent. Salaried employ- 
ment increased from 1,887,437 to 1,905,- 
144, an increase of 17,707, or 0.9 percent. 

Total nonwhite employment increased 
from 232,692 to 266,317, an increase of 
33,624, or 14.5 percent. Nonwhite sal- 
aried employment increased from 40,533 
to 47,134, an increase of 6,581, or 16.2 
percent. 

Nonwhite hourly employment in- 
creased from 192,139 to 219,183, an in- 
crease of 27,044, or 14.1 percent. 

This indicated that nonwhites ac- 
counted for 27.9 percent of the total 
increase in employment, 37.2 percent of 
the increase in salaried jobs, and 26.3 
percent of the increase in hourly jobs. 

This accomplishment by those plans- 
for-progress companies is not offered as 
an end solution to the major social prob- 
lems of this country, but as an indication 
of what can be accomplished in this area 
when companies decide that merit will 
be the basis for all hiring. 

I was offered the honor of participat- 
ing on January 25 in this organization’s 
activities. Unfortunately, a last-minute 
White House briefing kept me from at- 
tending, but I am fully aware of all the 
good it has accomplished. I want to call 
attention to the fact that one of New Jer- 
sey’s corporations, the Western Electric 
Co., Kearny, N.J., was requested to re- 
port at the national conference on its 
unique and novel community relations 
program of escalating job skills. 

Their presentation indicated how they 
responded to a request from the Newark 
office of the labor management man- 
power training project, and offered to 
cooperate in a skills escalation program 
designed to train men for semiskilled 
machinists jobs that were available in 
the community. It has been estimated 
that in Essex and Hudson Counties of 
New Jersey, there are 5,000 to 10,000 drill 
presses, all requiring trained operators. 
Therefore, it was decided that the initial 
training should be for layout men for 
drill press work. After acquiring this 
basic machine shop skill, a person can 
more easily move into lathe and screw 
machine operations. The first class will 
graduate next month and all of the 
trainees will be able to find jobs, since 
they will have a marketable skill. 

For the public good, I urge all of the 
Federal agencies concerned to continue 
to work with the plans-for-progress com- 
panies to provide equal opportunity for 
all. I commend the 315 plans-for-prog- 
ress companies for their past accomplish- 
ments and urge them not only to con- 
tinue their good work in this area, but to 
use their resources to help resolve some 
of the complex problems faced in provid- 
ing training and education to the minor- 
ity groups. 

OxII——166 
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WITH HERITAGE SO RICH—REPORT 
OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
American story is brief in the recorded 
history of man. But the American story 
is rich far beyond its years. 

In less than 200 years, America has 
grown from a sparsely populated agri- 
cultural community of States to the most 
urbanized and technologically advanced 
nation in the history of the world. 

During these 20 decades and before, 
American genius has created marvels of 
mortar and stone. We also have de- 
signed charming neighborhoods and 
streets, restful village greens, bustling 
marketplaces, and other sites to meet 
our needs. 

In the years ahead, our growth will ac- 
celerate. In the next four decades alone, 
our expanding population and urbaniza- 
tion will require more construction than 
we have witnessed during our first 20 
decades. 

This means that much of what we have 
created to date is threatened by the 
thrust of bulldozers or the corrosion of 
neglect. 

In many instances, efforts to preserve 
sites of architectural and historic value 
will be too late. Nearly half the 12,000 
structures listed in the historic Ameri- 
can buildings survey already have been 
destroyed. 

America must move promptly and vig- 
orously to protect the important legacies 
which remain. This we can achieve 
without blunting our progress. And this 
achievement will enrich our progress. 
With sensitive planning, the past and the 
future can live as neighbors and con- 
tribute jointly to the quality of our civi- 
lization. 

We are a nation on the move. Twenty 
percent of our families change their 
home addresses each year. This mo- 
bility makes it even more important to 
save our landmarks. They lend stability 
to our lives. They are a point of orienta- 
tion with which to establish values of 
time and place and belonging. 

The Special Committee on Historic 
Preservation has recently completed a 
lengthy and thorough study of the pres- 
ervation needs of our Nation. It has 
been my privilege to serve on the com- 
mittee, an independent group sponsored 
by the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the committee have been published re- 
cently in a book entitled, “With Heritage 
So Rich.” This book was made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

I urge my colleagues to read this book. 
It is a convincing document on the need 
for a greatly accelerated effort by all 
levels of government and by private 
groups to preserve the legacies of our 
earlier days. 

In the months ahead, I will be intro- 
ducing legislation to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee. 
Companion legislation will be introduced 
in the House by Representative WILLIAM 
B. WIN ALL, of New Jersey, also a com- 
mittee member. 
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Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson graciously 
wrote the foreword to the book. In part 
she said: 


We must preserve and we must preserve 
wisely. As the report emphasizes, in its best 
sense preservation does not merely mean the 
setting aside of thousands of buildings as 
museum pieces. It means retaining the cul- 
turally valuable structures as useful objects: 
A home in which human beings live, a build- 
ing in the service of some commercial or 
community purpose. Such preservation in- 
sures structural integrity, relates the pre- 
served object to the life of the people around 
it, and not least, it makes preservation a 
source of positive financial gain rather than 
another expense. 


The legislation Congressman WIDNALL 
and I will introduce will be designed to 
achieve this kind of preservation. 

I ask for unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Johnson’s foreword to “With Heritage 
So Rich,” the book’s preface, written by 
former Congressman Albert Rains, 
chairman of the special committee, and 
Laurance G. Henderson, director of the 
special committee, and the findings and 
recommendations of the special commit- 
pia be inserted in the Recorp at this 

e. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD 
(By Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson) 

For 2 years I have had the privilege of 
living in one of the great historic homes of 
the United States. Daily the lives of the 
President, and of my whole family have been 
affected by tangible mementoes of earlier 
Chief Executives and their families. The 
experience has driven home to me the truth 
that the buildings which express our na- 
tional heritage are not simply interesting. 
They give a sense of continuity and of height- 
ened reality to our thinking about the whole 
meaning of the American past. 

I was dismayed to learn from reading this 
report that almost half of the 12,000 struc- 
tures listed in the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey of the National Park Service have 
already been destroyed. This is a serious loss 
and it underlies the necessity for prompt ac- 
tion if we are not to shirk our duty to the 
future. 

We must preserve and we must preserve 
wisely. As the report emphasizes, in its best 
sense preservation does not mean merely the 
setting aside of thousands of buildings as 
museum pieces. It means retaining the cul- 
turally valuable structures as useful objects: 
A home in which human beings live, a build- 
ing in the service of some commercial or 
community purpose. Such preservation in- 
sures structural integrity, relates the pre- 
served object to the life of the people around 
it, and not least, it makes preservation a 
source of positive financial gain rather than 
another expense. 

In the beautification work in which many 
of us are now engaged, we try to carry on our 
activities within the sturdy American tradi- 
tion which seeks the beautiful which is also 
useful. George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson may have disagreed politically. 
They emphatically agreed, however, that a 
garden was one of the most rational of pur- 
suits because, while throwing a glow of color 
and charm on everything around it, it also 
provided food for the body and a place of 
repose and reflection for the mind. May 
this tradition of usefulness guide all our 
beautification work, including that specific 
important form of beautification, the reten- 
tion and rehabilitation of our buildings of 
special historic significance. 
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I hope that many Americans will read this 
thoughtful and spirited volume and con- 
sider seriously what they can do to help bring 
its message to fulfillment. The report points 
out that a number of European countries 
have long since undertaken extensive pro- 
grams for protecting the national heritage 
in highly practical ways. We, blessed with 
so exciting and meaningful a heritage, should 
hardly be less active. 
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PREFACE 


(By Albert Rains, chairman, and Laurance G. 
Henderson, director) 

On September 15, 1687, a Venetian bomb 
fell on a Turkish powder keg and blew the 
Parthenon to pieces. The Venetians who 
did the bombarding and the Turks who used 
the Parthenon for a powder magazine did 
not intend its destruction. But the act of 
war was decisively final. An edifice which 
had stood for over 2,000 years as one of the 
supreme works of Athenian culture, lay in 
ruins. 

We do not use bombs and powder kegs to 
destroy irreplaceable structures related to 
the story of America’s civilization. We use 
the corrosion of neglect or the thrust of 
bulldozers. The result is the same as in 
the case of the Parthenon. Places where 
great American voices were heard, or where 
great acts of valor were performed, are lost. 
Connections between successive generations 
of Americans—concretely linking their ways 
of life—are broken by demolition. Sources 
of memory cease to exist. 

Why then are we surprised when surveys 
tell us that many Americans, young and old, 
lack even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
national past? We ourselves create the blank 
spaces by doing nothing when the physical 
signs of our previous national life are re- 
moved from our midst. 

The Special Committee on Historic Preser- 
vation was formed to explore this harsh 
reality, and to suggest ways of dealing with 
it. 

Members of the committee have served 
or continue to serve in various posts at all 
levels of government, but is a privately 
organized body disinterested in all but its 
objectives in the realm of knowledge. 

We on the committee have wanted to know 
what is happening in the field of historic 
preservation; the present trends in saving 
what can be saved, and the losses from de- 
stroying what deserves to be saved. We 
have tried to discover what we must do to 
rescue from certain destruction what re- 
mains of our legacy from the past, and how 
best to do that rescue work. 

We have sought advice in this matter 
from sources which command respect. We 
have consulted with members of the execu- 
tive branch whose various programs—whether 
in the field of housing, urban renewal, road 
construction, national parks, and the like— 
have a direct bearing on historic preserva- 
tion. We have traveled extensively abroad 
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to consult with Europeans and to draw from 
their experiences such knowledge as can be 
applied to the American case. We Have had 
the benefit of help rendered an expert 
technical staff. We are ‘ul to all these, 
and to the Ford Foun on and a generous 
anonymous donor whose grants of funds 
made the whole of this project possible. 

While the heads of all the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies whose programs affect 
historic preservation. served as ex officio 
members of the committee, the committee 
itself assumes sole and full responsibility 
for what appears in this report. Much re- 
search, many trips, long debates, and above 
all, an ardent love of country, have gone into 
its preparation and publication. For the 
committee is convinced that an action pro- 
gram for historic preservation cannot be a 
piecemeal affair or a series of straitjackets. 
It must be both comprehensive and flexible. 
It must be designed to allow each interested 
private and public party to play a role com- 
mensurate with his own rights, duties, and 
resources. 

The report, therefore, suggests in broad 
terms certain practical avenues of approach 
to the problem of conserving places and 
objects of value in our individual commu- 
nities and in the Nation as a whole. We 
have not attempted to write the details of 
any law or laws which are necessary if a 
program of historic preservation is to attain 
the object for which it is framed. City coun- 
cils, State legislatures and the Congress of 
the United States are and must be the source 
of the necessary laws. Each of these legis- 
lative bodies, in the light of its own best 
judgment and within the sphere of its own 
jurisdiction, has an essential part of its own 
to play in constructing a legal foundation 
for undertakings in historic preservation. 

The committee, on its own part, hopes 
that the body of fact it has assembled and 
the guidelines for action it has set forth, 
will materially assist our different legislative 
organs in the discharge of lawmaking func- 
tions they alone can perform. The case 18 
urgent. May the legislative response be both 
thoughtful and resolute. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
PART I—INTRODUCTION 


In formulating its findings and recom- 
mendations, the Special Committee on His- 
toric Preservation has attempted to develo 
a program to encourage Federal, State an 
local government, and private agencies and 
individuals to preserve communities, areas, 
structures, sites and objects significant to 
architectural, cultural, social, economic, 
political and military history and which con- 
tribute to the quality and meaning of Amer- 
ican life. 

In pursuit of this objective, the committee, 
which includes representatives of all levels 
of government and the agencies involved, 
has studied problems and programs related 
to historic preservation in the United States 
and in Europe. At the request of the com- 
mittee, a number of Federal agencies and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
have supplied studies, reports, documents 
and comments on numerous historic preser- 
vation activities and accomplishments. The 
committee has examined contemporary Euro- 
pean practices in historic preservation, 
restoration and reconstruction. It has ob- 
tained from authoritative sources in England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Italy 
legal and administrative information which 
could be used to evaluate European expe- 
rience in relation to American needs and 
proposals for improving and developing his- 
toric preservation programs in the United 
States. 

It is clear to the committee that our own 
needs and the evidence of experience in 
Europe, where historic preservation is a 
major responsibility of government, suggest 
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an expansion and development of our own 
programs, placing greater emphasis on Gov- 
ernment support of private efforts in historic 
preservation. 

The committee has been aided in its work 
by consultants and by the contributors whose 
work appears in the various chapters and 
photographic sections of With Heritage So 
Rich.” 

The committee is indebted to many pub- 
lic officials and private citizens, in the United 
States and Europe, who have provided in- 
formation and ideas for this study. We hope 
this material and our findings and recom- 
mendations will assist the growing interest 
in and concern with historic preservation 
throughout the United States. 

One of the exciting conditions which has 
encouraged the committee to make its rec- 
ommendations is the attitude of public of- 
ficials and private individuals toward historic 
preservation. What has been a groundswell 
is becoming a great wave of interest and 
support. 

This growing interest is part of an evolu- 
tionary process which began a century or 
more ago with the first movements to pre- 
serve important historic sites and structures, 
The historical material provided this com- 
mittee, shows that this process has involved 
many dedicated public servants, private in- 
dividuals and groups, scholars and experts. 

In accordance with this increasing desire 
to make historic preservation a living part of 
our community life and development, the 
committee recommends certain new pro- 
grams described in this report. Along with 
enlargement and enhancement of existing 
programs, they will broaden and deepen the 
scope of national historic preservation 
activity. 

Findings 


If it can be said that there is a new awak- 
ening of interest in the preservation of our 
cultural and architectural heritage, it must 
be added that never was the need for it 
greater. 

Since World War II a great wave of urban- 
ization has been sweeping across the Nation. 
And such is the rate of growth that in the 
next 40 years the United States will have to 
build more homes, more schools, more stores, 
more factories, more public facilities of all 
kinds than in the entire previous history of 
the country. 

Out of the turbulence of building, tearing 
down, and rebuilding the face of America, 
more and more Americans have come to 
realize that as the future replaces the past, 
it destroys much of the physical evidence of 
the past. 

The current pace of preservation effort is 
not enough. It is as though the preservation 
movement were trying to travel up a down 
escalator. The time has come for bold, new 
measures and a national plan of action to in- 
sure that we, our children, and future gen- 
erations may have a genuine opportunity to 
appreciate and to enjoy our rich heritage. 

The United States, with a short history 
and an emphasis on its economic growth, 
has left historic preservation primarily to 
private interests and efforts. In the older, 
history-conscious countries of Europe, pres- 
ervation leadership has been provided pri- 
marily by government. 

One of the acute shortages in the field of 
historic preservation is that of specially 
trained architects and other technicians and 
trained preservationists. These shortages 
must be remedied if the objectives outlined 
in this report are to be met in time and the 
quality of preservation activity is to be at 
the high level we envisage. A program of 
scholarships and grants-in-aid for studies is 
a pressing need. 

Our Nation began with migrations, grew 
with migrations, and remains a nation of 
people on the move. Few of us have had 
close ties with the land and with places and 
buildings. The natural result in too many 
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cases has been a neglect of starting points 
and an indifference to our cultural trail of 
buildings and places. This is what we are 
trying to correct. 

As is apparent from a study of various laws 
and programs, governmental concern for his- 
toric preservation in the United States has 
been limited at all levels, with some notable 
exceptions. 

At the Federal level, the laws now in effect 
which mention preservation directly include 
the Antiquities Act of 1906, written to pro- 
tect historic monuments on Government 
property; an act establishing the National 
Park Service in 1916; the Historic Sites Act 
of 1935, which defines the national policy of 
preservation for public use; the act of 1949, 
which established and defined the powers of 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation; 
and the Housing Acts of 1961 and 1965 which 
gave to the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development powers to use Federal funds 
to acquire open space and to move historic 
structures in urban renewal areas. 

The following is a summary of the various 
Federal programs which affect historic 
preservation. 


Department of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior has been 
responsible for a wide range of historic 
preservation activities for many years. It 
has served as custodian of prehistoric Indian 
villages in the Southwest, of the battlefields 
and fortifications of our military history, of 
historic buildings and places, of the evidence 
of our pioneers and of many other examples 
of the history of our social and cultural 
growth. The National Park Service, which 
is the agency within the Department respon- 
sible for this yast program, has gained 
worldwide renown for the excellence of its 
work and the service it renders to the Ameri- 
can people and our many visitors. 

The National Park Service also conducts 
the national survey of historic sites and 
buildings, which, with the help of State and 
local authorities, has identified thousands 
of historical properties throughout the 
United States. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has classified 600 such properties as reg- 
istered national historic landmarks. Re- 
cently, the survey has begun to identify na- 
tionally important historic districts such as 
Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. and Annapolis, Md. 
Within the past 2 years, 13 such areas have 
been classified by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as registered national historic land- 
marks. As the survey continues, additional 
landmarks and districts are studied and rec- 
ognized. 

Another major program, the historic Amer- 
ican buildings survey, is of importance to the 
Nation as a whole and to every State and 
community. The survey goes beyond the 
study of historic sites and major historical 
buildings to include all examples of Amer- 
ican architecture worthy of public concern 
and protection. The invaluable records of 
the survey are available at the Library of 
Congress, and they have been indispensible 
aids to numbers of preservation projects. 
The Department of the Interior will issue a 
trial publication of some of the drawings 
and photographs for a single State—Wiscon- 
sin—in 1966; but funds are not at present 
available for further publication. Such pub- 
lication is intended to serve the dual func- 
tion of a historical presentation and a source 
book for architects. 

Nearly half the buildings recorded in de- 
tail in the past 30 years have already been 
razed or destroyed by mutilation. Yet the 
staff of the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey estimates that no fewer than 90,000 addi- 
tional buildings should be inventoried, and 
that at least 18,000 of these are of such 
exceptional merit they should ‘also be re- 
corded in photographs and measured draw- 
ings. Approximately 3,000 of the 90,000 
buildings are situated on Federal lands and 
25,000 more, located in communities through- 
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out America, may be affected in one way or 
another by current Federal programs and 
projects during the second half of the 1960's. 
At the current rate of progress on this sur- 
vey, it would take 75 years to accomplish 
its work. 

The National Park Service, in cooperation 
with the Smithsonian Institution, coordi- 
nates the interagency archeological sal- 
vage program, involving seven Federal and 
many State and local agencies. This pro- 
gram was initiated 20 years ago to rescue 
irreplaceable archeological sites destined to 
be permanently lost through flooding in the 
course of dam and reservoir construction. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is au- 
thorized to provide various forms of financial 
assistance for historic preservation but at 
present it lacks adequate funds. 

Historic preservation projects of the De- 
partment of the Interior and State and local 
agencies have been supported by the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, administered by the 
Department of Labor under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and by funds from the Area 
Redevelopment Administration—now the 
Economic Development Administration—in 
the Department of Commerce. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development x 


Many historic buildings and areas are in 
the hearts of our cities. The new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
administers the many activities of the former 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. These 
include, among others, Federal assistance 
for renewal of our cities, for planning and 
development programs. of States, counties, 
regions and cities, for open-space lands and 
for limited historic preservation assistance. 

Under the urban renewal, local planning 
assistance and open-space land programs 
the Department has provided funds for plan- 
ning, surveying, public facilities, open space 
and property acquisition for historic pres- 
ervation. The local planning assistance 
(sec, 701) grants and demonstration (sec. 
314) grants have been used by a number 
of communities in conducting surveys of 
historical assets and preservation potential 
as part of the process of preparing local com- 
prehensive plans and community renewal 
programs. To date, 119 communities have 
utilized funds in one or more of these cate- 
gories as a part of their broad preservation 
and renewal programs. 

All of these community development pro- 
grams have important roles in the preserva- 
tion field and are being used to help achieve 
local goals for historic preservation. Under 
current housing and urban development leg- 
islation, however, the cost of restoration and 
continued maintenance must be borne by 
a local public or private agency. No grant- 
in-aid or loan funds are available for the 
specific purpose of restoration. 

Federal loan and grant-in-aid funds avail- 
able for rehabilitation of historic buildings 
cannot be used for more than making the 
building habitable and marketable. Any his- 
toric design elements which do not relate to 
structural safety and economic usefulness 
are not eligible for such public funds. 

Improvements needed in the Department’s 
programs include the addition of historic 
sites and buildings, both within and outside 
the project area, to the list of acceptable 
local noncash contributions to renewal 
costs, and an enlargement of assistance pro- 

to include loans for acquisition and 
rehabilitation of historic structures and dis- 
tricts. 


General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration is the 
management agency for federally owned 
buildings and sites. It controls a wide vari- 
ety of major buildings and areas, many of 
them dating from the founding of the coun- 
try, including courthouses, post offices, forti- 
fications, army camps, customs houses and 
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every conceivable kind of structure which 
Federal programs have required in the course 
of the last 175 years. The agency is respon- 
sible for safeguarding and salvaging and dis- 
posing of the huge inventory of surplus Fed- 
eral property, including public buildings, 
some of which have historic significance. 

The General Services Administration and 
cooperating Federal agencies, particularly 
the Department of Interior, have developed 
agreements for identifying the historical or 
other significance of sites and structures un- 
der Federal management. They are also 
seeking means to develop workable solutions 
to the complex problems arising from the 
changing uses of such structures, and the 
changing patterns of Government adminis- 
tration. The General Services Administra- 
tion has assisted in the admirable efforts to 
preserve and restore such structures as the 
old State, War, and Navy Building and the 
Pension Office Building in Washington, D.C., 
among others. 


Department of Commerce 


The Bureau of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which administers the 
Federal highway program, has developed 
rules and guidelines for highway projects in 
the interests of historic preservation, arche- 
ology and paleontology. In this connection, 
a circular memorandum issued May 25, 1964, 
by the Bureau concerning outdoor recreation 
and historic resources stated: 

“To assure that full consideration is given 
to the over-all interests of the public in both 
the Federal-aid highway program and pro- 
grams for the protection or improvement of 
public recreational resources (such as but 
not necessarily limited to public parks, play- 
grounds, forests, open space, game sanctu- 
aries, and the like) and historical resources, 
it will in the future be required that the 
plans, specifications and estimates (PS & FE) 
for each Federal-aid highway project which 
affects natural or man-made resources de- 
voted to, or included in realistic plans for, 
public recreational or historical preserva- 
tion purposes by a public authority having 
the official responsibility therefor, contain a 
statement that the State highway depart- 
ment did afford to such appropriate public 
authority ample opportunity at the earliest 
practicable time to review the highway de- 
partment's planning for the proposed high- 
way location and construction. The oppor- 
tunity for such a review, as a minimum, 
would consist of the initiation by the high- 
way department of a direct contact between 
that department and the appropriate public 
authority preferably during the preliminary 
stages of plan development for the highway. 
In all cases these contacts shall have been 
made prior to the time at which the public 
hearing is advertised. If the officials of the 
appropriate public authority do not agree 
with the planning of the State highway 
department, their reason for nonconcur- 
rence shall be included with the PS & E doc- 
uments, and the State highway department 
shall show that the suggestions of the above- 
referenced public officials have been exam- 
ined and the plans as submitted to Public 
Roads provide the best possible solution in 
the judgment of the highway department.” 


Intergovernmental Liaison 


There have been some notable Federal ac- 
complishments in historic preservation. 
However, the present disposition of Federal 
properties, the official designation of historic 
buildings and sites, the development of ur- 
ban renewal programs, the planning of de- 
tails of the federally-aided highway system 
and the development of national defense 
facilities and other Federal operations, re- 
sponsibilities and program involve a series 
of complex activities. Each of these respon- 
sibilities and activities is the result of a 
separate congressional authorization. Each 
is separately administered. Jurisdictional 
disputes in the field of historic conservation 
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have been inevitable. Such disputes will oc- 
cur again and again and provisions for their 
early resolution must be an important part 
of national programs for historic preserva- 
tion, 

There is no present administrative mecha- 
nism or appropriate method of liaison be- 
tween Federal agencies or between State and 
local preservation programs and the various 
Federal agencies. The Committee on Historic 
Preservation recommends establishment of 
an Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
which will adequately represent paramount 
interests at all levels of government and the 
private sector. Such a council could reduce 
conflicts and improve historic preservation 
Maison and coordination. 

Similar problems of coordination affect 
State and local governments. Most States 
and many localities can lay claim to historic 
preservation programs, but in too many cases, 
even where State and local law is sufficient 
and community interest is high, preservation 
efforts have been hobbled by the lack of ap- 
propriation of public funds for preserva- 
tion—which is crucial since private property 
may not be acquired without fair compensa- 
tion. 

It is one thing to know that a threatened 
building is of historic or architectural im- 
portance. It is another to find the money to 
stave off the bulldozer and to establish and 
maintain an appropriate and living use for 
the property. 

Moreover, as at the Federal level, broad 
planning and coordination of public, State 
and local preservation programs are lacking. 

Even in the private field, which so far has 
provided most of the leadership for preserva- 
tion in this country, the efforts, and espe- 
cially the financial outlay by private philan- 
thropy, have been insufficient. 

The focal point of private endeavor has 
been the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, which has been engaged in a notable 
but limited program of education, dissemina- 
tion of information, and the acquisition and 
maintenance of a number of historic prop- 
erties. However, the largest historic prop- 
erty holders outside the Federal Government 
are the corporations holding and managing 
historic communities, such as Williamsburg, 
Va., Sturbridge Village, Mass., and Old Salem, 
N.C. The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, with 57 historic struc- 
tures, is probably the largest holder of scat- 
tered properties. 

But sufficient funds are not available for 
the development and staffing of the National 
Trust’s programs, for emergency assistance 
to others facing preservation crises, or for 
the acquisition and support by the trust of 
additional properties of historic and cultural 
importance. 

While there is a growing national interest 
in historic preservation, it is by no means 
evenly distributed. In cities we find the 
widest discrepancies in interest and accom- 
plishment. In cities such as New Orleans, 
Boston, Charleston, S.C., San Antonio, Santa 
Barbara, Natchez, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Providence, R.I., there 
has been excellent and growing support by 
both the business community and local gov- 
ernment. And there are others. However, 
there is a longer list of cities and small 
towns and villages where either indifference 
reigns or there is outright hostility. In the 
latter case, preservation frequently loses the 
battle to stronger forces. Curiously, business 
leaders often ignore the economic benefits of 
prestige values and tourist dollars. 


International Cooperation 


There is a growing interest in programs of 
international cooperation for historic preser- 
vation sponsored by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. These include the Rome International 
Center for the Study of the Preservation and 
the Restoration of Cultural Property and the 
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newly established International Council on 
Monuments and Sites. The International 
Relations Committee of the National Trust 
and the Committee on Historic Preservation 
of the American Institute of Architects have 
been recommending support of these pro- 
grams for several years and also participated 
in the first Inter-American Historic Preserva- 
tion Conference at St. Augustine, Fla., in 
June 1965. 

It is important for Americans to share re- 
search and education programs and to par- 
ticipate in international meetings on his- 
toric preservation, We have much to learn 
and much to contribute. Support for such 
conferences, at home and abroad, will involve 
the cooperation of the Department of State 
which has authority to allocate funds for 
educational purposes. 

Technical help, such as the Rome center 
can provide, is only part of the mutual educa- 
tion process. There must be a genuine inter- 
change of results of research, of ideas, ap- 
proaches and philosophy and it is essential 
that our publications, exhibitions, motion 
pictures and displays at international gather- 
ings be of high quality. This suggests that 
consideration of international cooperation be 
given when the Federal Government appro- 
priates funds for an expanded historic 
preservation program. 


Conclusions to the Findings 


The pace of urbanization is accelerating 
and the threat to our environmental heritage 
is mounting; it will take more than the 
sounding of periodic alarms to stem the tide. 

The United States is a nation and a people 
on the move. It is in an era of mobility and 
change. Every year 20 percent of the popula- 
tion moves from its place of residence. The 
result is a feeling of rootlessness combined 
with a longing for those landmarks of the 
past which give us a sense of stability and 
belonging. 

If the preservation movement is to be suc- 
cessful, it must go beyond saving bricks and 
mortar. It must go beyond saving occasional 
historic houses and opening museums. It 
must be more than a cult of antiquarians. 
It must do more than revere a few precious 
national shrines. It must attempt to give 
a sense of orientation to our society, using 
structures and objects of the past to estab- 
lish values of time and place. 

This means a reorientation of outlook and 
effort in several ways. 

First, the preservation movement must 
recognize the importance of architecture, de- 
sign, and esthetics as well as historic and 
cultural values. Those who treasure a build- 
ing for its pleasing appearance or local sen- 
timent do not find it less important because 
it lacks proper historic credentials. 

Second, the new preservation must look 
beyond the individual building and individ- 
ual landmark and concern itself with the 
historic and architecturally valued areas and 
districts which contain a special meaning 
for the community. A historic neighborhood, 
a fine old street of houses, a village green, 
a colorful marketplace, a courthouse square, 
an esthetic quality of the townscape—all 
must fall within the concern of the preserva- 
tion movement. It makes little sense to fight 
for the preservation of a historic house set 
between two service stations, and at the same 
time to ignore an entire area of special charm 
or importance in the community which is 
being nibbled away by incompatible uses or 
slow decay. 

Third, if the effort to preserve historic 
and architecturally significant areas as well 
as individual buildings is to succeed, in- 
tensive thought and study must be given to 
economic conditions and tax policies which 
will affect our efforts to preserve such areas as 
living parts of the community. 

In sum, if we wish to have a future with 
greater meaning, we must concern ourselves 
not only with the historic highlights, but we 
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must be concerned with the total heritage 
of the Nation and all that is worth preserving 
from our past as a living part of the present. 


PART II—RECOMMENDATIONS 


Throughout this report the term “historic 
preservation” has been used to include the 
protection, rehabilitation, restoration, and 
reconstruction of communities, areas, struc- 
tures, sites, and objects having historic, 
architectural, social, or cultural significance. 

To carry out the goals of historic preserva- 
tion a comprehensive national plan of action 
is imperative. Such a plan will encourage, 
improve, and reinforce public and private 
leadership, 

Many individuals and private organiza- 
tions have worked long and hard to preserve 
the physical evidences of our heritage which 
we are privileged to enjoy today. Public 
agencies have also made a substantial con- 
tribution. But to meet the current crisis and 
to accelerate the pace of historic preservation 
we need to increase the amount of Govern- 
ment support and joint public and private 
efforts. 

Our traditions differ from those of Euro- 
pean countries, but we have much to learn 
from European experience. The weight 
which European governments give to historic 
preservation has resulted in successful pro- 
grams for saving, restoring, and reconstruct- 
ing many different types of buildings for 
viable uses. There is an excellent object les- 
son in the European achievement in main- 
taining historic buildings and areas as liv- 
ing parts of communities and as successful 
economic ventures. 

A national plan of action for historic pres- 
ervation should include the following ele- 
ments: 

1. A comprehensive statement of national 
policy to guide the activities and programs of 
all Federal agencies. 

2. The establishment of an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation to provide leader- 
ship and guidance for the direction of inter- 
agency actions and to provide liaison with 
State and local governments, public and pri- 
vate groups, and the general public. 

3. A greatly expanded national register 
program to inventory and to catalog commu- 
nities, areas, structures, sites, and objects; a 
Federal program of assistance to States and 
localities for companion programs; and a 
strong Federal public information program 
based on the material in the register. 

4. Added authority and sufficient funds 
for Federal acquisition of threatened build- 
ings and sites of national historic impor- 
tance, and expansion of the urban renewal 
program to permit local noncash contribu- 
tions to include acquisition of historic build- 
ings on the national register, both within 
and outside the project area. 

5. Provision for Federal loans and grants 
and other financial aid to facilities and ex- 
pansion of State and local programs of his- 
toric preservation. 

6. Federal financial aid to and through 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
to assist private interest and activity in the 
preservation field, for educational purposes 
and for direct assistance to private property 
holders. 

Detailed recommendations are as follows: 


Federal 


1. Enact legislation to: (a) affirm a strong 
national historic preservation policy, recog- 
nizing its enlarged dimensions, (b) coordi- 
nate and consolidate existing historic pres- 
ervation programs, (c) authorize annual 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior to acquire historic structures and 
sites of major national importance, (d) con- 
solidate the Federal inventory and survey 
programs in a national register and to au- 
thorize additional appropriations for the 
National Park Service to administer this 
register, (e) authorize grants to State and 
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local governments to carry out similar inven- 
tory and survey programs in coordination 
with the National Park Service. 

2. Enact legislation authorizing prepara- 
tion, administration, publication, and dis- 
tribution by the National Park Service of a 
national register, in accordance with care- 
fully prepared standards and criteria, of 
structures and sites, whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned, of national importance because 
of historic, architectural, archeological, or 
other cultural values. Such a register 
should include several categories of build- 
ings: The first category should include our 
prime national monuments and Congress 
should pass legislation which would protect 
them from demolition, mutilation,, or altera- 
tion without approval of the advisory body 
which this committee proposes. This group 
would include structures such as the Capitol, 
the White House, Mount Vernon, and Monti- 
cello. Many of the buildings are at present 
in public hands and most of those in private 
ownership are in no danger. But there 
should be an orderly evaluation of the struc- 
tures belonging in this small class which 
should be protected with every legal safe- 
guard. 

A second category of buildings should in- 
clude structures of lesser rank which have 
merit and should be eligible for the broad 
range of assistance programs proposed in 
this report. Provision should be made for 
the Government to have the right of first re- 
fusal should the owner decide to sell or de- 
molish the structure. 

A third category should include those 
structures of local concern whose preserva- 
tion should be a matter of local decision and 
initiative. 

8. Establish an adequately staffed Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, with mem- 
bership representing the major Federal de- 
partments and agencies involved in preserva- 
tion matters, as well as State and local goy- 
ernments and public and private organiza- 
tions interested in historic preservation and 
urban development. The functions of such 
a council should include: (a) advising the 
President and the Congress on historic pres- 
ervation as it affects the national welfare and 
providing inspiration and leadership for the 
implementation of the national policy; (b) 
the development of policies, guidelines, and 
studies for the review and resolution of con- 
flicts between different Federal and federally 
aided programs affecting historic preserva- 
tion; (c) the encouragement, in cooperation 
with appropriate private organizations, of 
public interest and participation in historic 
preservation; (d) supporting the national 
register as an instrument of national historic 
preservation policy and insuring the coordi- 
nation of the register with activities of other 
agencies of Government; (e) making and 
publishing studies in such areas as adequacy 
of legislative and administrative statutes and 
regulations pertaining to preservation ac- 
tivities of State and local governments, and 
effects of tax policies at all levels of govern- 
ment on historic preservation, and (f) prep- 
aration of guidelines for assistance of State 
and local governments in drafting preserva- 
tion legislation. 

4. Provide by Internal Revenue Code 
amendment or clarify by regulation or pub- 
lished ruling the status of: (a) historic pres- 
ervation as a public, exempt charitable activ- 
ity, deductibility of gifts of historic ease- 
ments or restrictive covenants to govern- 
mental units or exempt organizations en- 
gaged in preservation, and permissibility of 
revenue-producing adaptive or incidental 
uses; (b) acceptance of a registered historic 
property for conveyance to the national trust 
in lieu of an equivalent estate tax payment; 
(c) income tax deductibility to private own- 
ers of registered historic properties for pres- 
ervation and restoration expenditures within 
appropriate limitations; (d) recognition of 
conveyances of registered historic properties 
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to governmental units or exempt preserva- 
tion organizations as present gifts, despite 
reserved life interests, provided the property 
is open to the public on a reasonable basis. 

5. Make mandatory a preliminary review 
of the location and status of historic sites 
and buildings in relevant areas prior to the 
undertaking of Federal or federally aided 
programs or projects affecting plans for phys- 
ical development. Where the review pro- 
duces evidence of the existence of historic 
sites and buildings and that surveys made in 
accordance with the standards of the nation- 
al registry are lacking, make mandatory a 
historic survey prepared in accordance with 
such standards. Where necessary, provide 
funds for the preparation of such surveys 
through the Department of the Interior, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Department of Commerce, or other 
concerned Federal agencies. Plans prepared 
for such development projects must take all 
such historic surveys into consideration, and 
must show evidence thereof. 

6. Authorize the use of Federal matching 
grants for acquisition by an appropriate 
public agency of historic structures, rehabili- 
tation loans and grants for restoration of 
such structures, and recognition of public 
expenditures for such acquisitions as eli- 
gible noncash contributions under urban 
renewal programs. Under the urban re- 
newal program, communities must match 
the Federal grants with local contributions, 
In most cases, communities must put up $1 
for every $2 of Federal aid, although in the 
case of cities under 50,000 and cities in econ- 
omically distressed areas, the formula is $1 
for every $3 of Federal assistance. However, 
the community has the option to make in 
lieu of cash, a noncash contribution of a 
community benefit such as a school or sewer 
and water services within the project area. 
A little less than two-thirds of these local 
matching contributions are in this form. 
Under the 1965 Housing Act, $2.9 billion of 
Federal grants are authorized which will be 
matched by between $966 million and $1.45 
billion of local matching contributions. Ex- 
pansion of eligible noncash contributions to 
include acquisition of historic structures on 
the national register both within and out- 
side the project area would enable local com- 
munities to play a far more effective role in 
preservation. 

7. Establish new and liberalized loan pro- 
grams for private groups or individuals for 
acquisition and rehabilitation of historic 
structures and districts. 

8. Enactment of a scholarship and train- 
ing program for architects and technicians 
in the field of historic preservation, similar 
to the program enacted by Congress in 1964 
for the field of housing and urban planning. 
An adequate program is of vital importance 
to the effective implementation of the other 
proposals of the committee. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS (COUNTY, 
TOWN, AND MUNICIPAL) 


1. State: Enact legislation establishing an 
appropriate State agency, and enabling and 
encouraging local communities to establish 
historic preservation districts and to acquire 
through eminent domain (where necessary) 
historic structures and sites and preserva- 
tion easements and restrictive covenants, and 
providing special property tax treatment for 
historic structures and preservation and res- 
toration expenditures. 

2. State: Establish an organizational struc- 
ture capable of: (a) providing leadership, in- 
formation, standards and criteria, technical 
and financial assistance to local communities 
for preservation purposes, (b) reviewing and 
coordinating the programs and projects of 
State agencies to avoid to the maximum ex- 
tent conflicts with preservation objectives, 
(c) carrying out appropriate preservation 
programs, plans and studies, and (d) estab- 
lishing and maintaining an official State 
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register coordinated with the national 


rT. 

3. State: Enact legislation clarifying and 
encouraging the use of preservation ease- 
ments and restrictive covenants for the bene- 
fit of governmental units and preservation 
organizations. 

4. State: By statute or regulation, assure 
exemption from inheritance taxes for gifts of 
historic property to governmental units, the 
national trust and other preservation orga- 
nizations, and income tax deduction for such 
gifts and for preservation and restoration 
expenditures. 

5. State and local: Where authorized, re- 
quire by legislation and appropriate notice 
procedures, a waiting period before demoli- 
tion or significant alteration of registered 
historic structures, in order to provide time 
for acceptable alternatives and new use solu- 
tions to be worked out. 

86. Local: Undertake a thorough and sys- 
tematic survey of historic and architecturally 
important buildings and areas within the 
community, in coordination with the national 
register and the State register. 

7. Local: Make a comprehensive study of 
all available legal tools for preservation pur- 
poses, including historic district zoning and 
formation of architectural and historic review 
boards. Such studies should relate to official 
general plans of the locality and be incor- 
porated in community renewal programs, 

8. Local: Provide an annual budget for ex- 
penditures to preserve and maintain those 
historic and architectural structures and 
places of importance to the community. 

9. The Congress should strengthen and 
broaden the District of Columbia historic 
preservation legislation. 


General 


1. Historic and cultural sites, structures, 
and objects acquired with the use of Federal 
funds and not retained by the acquiring de- 
partment or agency, or not otherwise directly 
disposed of, should be transferable under the 
surplus property disposal program to the 
national trust in fee simple. The national 
trust should be empowered to lodge opera- 
tional responsibility for such property with 
local preservation groups wherever possible. 

2. In order that representatives of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, the 
General Services Administration, and other 
appropriate agencies may be allowed to sit 
with the board of trustees, the national trust 
charter should be amended to provide that 
the trustees, at their discretion, be allowed to 
appoint additional ex officio trustees from 
among heads of Federal departments and 
agencies. 

3. Federal authorization should be pro- 
vided for matching grants to the national 
trust on a two-thirds Federal/one-third na- 
tional trust formula for the following pur- 
poses: (a) to provide educational and clear- 
inghouse services and financial assistance to 
individuals and organizations in preserva- 
tion and related fields; (b) to prepare infor- 
mation and educational publications, con- 
duct meetings and conferences, finance 
scholarships, develop library resources, pro- 
vide technical consultation and establish 
award programs; (c) to acquire, restore, and 
maintain registered structures of national 
historic or architectural importance. 

4. To assure that public funds for private 
historic preservation are used only for au- 
thentic needs and in accordance with estab- 
lished criteria, such funds should be 
transmitted to nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and private individuals only with the 
approval of an appropriate authority. 

5. Private corporations, trade associations, 
and labor organizations should be encour- 
aged to identify and preserve the locations, 
structures and objects on which the devel- 
opment of their enterprise or craft has been 
based. 
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6. The great national philanthropic foun- 
dations should be urged to stimulate and 
assist programs for the training of archi- 
tects, landscape architects, engineers, his- 
torians, designers and decorators in careers 
in historic preservation. In addition, they 
are urged to assist historic preservation re- 
search projects, publications and conference 
and communication media programs. 


International Cooperation 


The United States should provide finan- 
cial support to the UNESCO historic preser- 
vation programs including the Rome center, 
and the International Council on Monu- 
ments and Sites. In addition, Federal 
funds should be used to support interna- 
tional conferences and scholarships and fel- 
lowships for international study of historic 
preservation. 


RELOCATION IN MODERN AMERICA 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, today we are in the midst 
of the greatest period of social and urban 
planning ever undertaken in America. 
The need for new housing, schools, trans- 
portation systems, and public facilities 
of all types is a natural result of the 
astounding growth of our cities since the 
beginning of this century. Unfortu- 
nately, it is often the low-income families 
which suffer the ill-effects of urban de- 
velopment when they are forced from 
one low rent area to another by the 
wreckers that tear through housing dis- 
tricts to clear the way for modern struc- 
tures of benefit to the entire community. 

In speaking to the Michigan Housing 
and Development Association conference 
in East Lansing, Mich., last October 19, 
1965, the junior Senator from that State, 
PHILIP A. Hart, addressed himself to the 
vital problem of relocation. He makes 
the important point that in a compre- 
hensive program of social planning, relo- 
cation should be looked upon as a chal- 
lenging opportunity to build healthy 
neighborhoods, schools, and public facili- 
ties. 

All of us here in the Senate have cities 
within our States which are attempting 
to solve relocation problems in a manner 
beneficial to our citizens. I think we 
could all learn a great deal from Senator 
Hart's statement. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, AT THE MICHIGAN Hovus- 
ING AND REDEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION CON- 
FERENCE, OCTOBER 19, 1965 
In many of our cities the clear and obvious 

need to rebuild outmoded central districts is 

frustrated by the lack of adequate low- and 
middle-income housing elsewhere in the 
metropolitan area to rehouse families who 
will be displaced. When the families are 

Negroes, the problem is much greater, be- 

cause, unfortunately, the supply of housing 

for these Americans is very restricted, no 
matter how much money they have in their 
hands. 

There is always a social cost to every im- 
provement, a hidden cost in human terms, 
and the advantages of each new program 
must be measured against the costs. That 
measurement has been taken, in most of our 
cities, and it has been decided that the ad- 
vantages to society as a whole in rebuilding 
central cities justifies the displacement of 
many families. The same decision has been 
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made as to highways, which displace more 
people yearly than urban renewal. 

In mitigation of the human cost, the 
urban renewal program can also point to the 
fact that on the whole, the housing to which 
the families it displaces have moved is much 
better housing than that which was left to be 
demolished. A recent study has shown that 
it costs a bit more, this new housing, both 
for whites and for Negroes, and that it may 
involve some inconvenience in terms of dis- 
tance from work and social contacts. It is 
indisputably better housing in physical 
terms. 

But to me the most important aspect of 
relocation was not covered in this study— 
that is, was the relocation of these families 
carried out in such a way as to advance the 
goal of providing a decent home in a decent 
environment for every American family— 
a goal which was stated in the 1949 Housing 
Act. 

Most of us know that the existence of 
tightly bound low-income ghettos—where 
the poor are crowded together and afforded 
the least modern schools, libraries, and rec- 
reational facilities—are time bombs waiting 
to explode as Watts exploded. And many 
people are concerned either to improve the 
present situation in these depressed en- 
claves or to move the people out into what 
we call the mainstream. In some towns and 
cities our educators are looking for solutions 
to the one-race, one-income group schools 
located in these ghettos, feeling that good 
education is not possible when people are so 
isolated. 

In varying degrees of intensity the num- 
bers of people in these ghettos present a difi- 
cult problem for a society which, like ours, 
has never undertaken to move large num- 
bers of persons from one place to another. 
We had the immigrants come in and move 
from the seaboard throughout the country, 
as they wished. We opened the land for de- 
velopment and the need and pressure for an 
individual farm was enough to cause the 
wagons to draw up awaiting the opening gun 
to race for a homestead. That was a tre- 
mendous dispersal of population, and there 
was governmental action involved in it, of 
course, but we don’t think of it as social 
planning. 

Now we are faced, really, with the inverse 
of the virgin plains in need of cultivation. 
As urban land becomes scarcer and more ex- 
pensive, as we make the judgment that land 
now occupied by low-income families is 
urgently needed for commerce, industry, 
highways, of high-income housing, we must 
find new housing for these families. 

Up to now the tradition has been to find 
such housing in the private market or to 
build a little bit of highly institutionalized 
public housing. Neither course has involved 
a look at the total need of the community 
to provide educational, health, and recrea- 
tional facilities on a broader base. The re- 
location of families has been looked at as a 
way to clear the land, but not as a way to 
build new communities. 

Probably because many of these families 
are regarded by the rest of society as unde- 
sirable for social or economic reasons, no 
effort has been made to relocate these fam- 
ilies so as to provide them with a new en- 
vironment and a new opportunity to partici- 
pate in the better schools, finer libraries. 
pleasanter neighborhoods. They have, on 
the whole, been relocated in neighborhoods 
very much like the ones they left, the older, 
poorer, less well served neighborhoods. And 
the relocation has too often re-created the 
problems which were the basis for the orig- 
inal slum clearance legislation of the 30's 
which is the predecessor of the present laws 
for rebuilding our cities. 

Today every displacement of low-income 
families should be looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity to locate (not relocate) families in 
such a way as to avoid future problems of 
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segregation by class or race into schools and 
institutions which reflect the weakness and 
inability of the poor to secure for themselves 
the share of even public facilities which they 
need. The problem then is not to stop the 
displacement of low-income families, but 
to use it in such a way as to provide society 
with an opportunity to build healthy neigh- 
borhoods, healthy schools, and healthy pub- 
lic facilities. Viewed in this way, reloca- 
tion of low-income families is a goal of 
society, not just the unpleasant byproduct 
of urban renewal. 


ROBERT G. “BOBBY” BAKER 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the January 29, 1966, issue 
of the Minneapolis Tribune there ap- 
peared an article by Clark Mollenhoff, 
entitled Baker Loses Vending Pact With 
Northrop.” 

Even though the Defense Department 
still extends a security clearance to Mr. 
Baker and his company I am glad to note 
that the defense plants have seen fit to 
cancel these contracts which, to say the 
least, were obtained under very question- 
able circumstances. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAKER LOSES VENDING Pacr WITH NORTHROP 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The Bobby Baker fi- 
nancial enterprises have suffered another set- 
back in losing a vending machine contract 
with Northrop Corp. 

Officials of Northrop told the Tribune Fri- 
day that Baker’s Serv-U Vending Co, is no 
longer serving any of Northrop’s plants. 

It was explained that Baker’s contract ex- 
pired at the end of the year, and bids were 
asked for a new contract for the Northrop 
plants at Ventura and Anaheim, Calif. The 
contracts that Baker had with the Ventura 
and Anaheim plants constituted about 25 to 
30 percent of the Northrop vending business. 

Automatic Canteen had the bulk of the 
business at the main Northrop plant at 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Baker was not the low bidder, Northrop 
officials said, and so he was dropped. 

Within the last 2 months, North American 
Aviation Co. stopped doing business with 
Serv-U. That was the first major financial 
blow to Baker's lucrative food vending busi- 
ness with big defense contractors. 

The North American contract grossed more 
than $2,500,000 a year for Serv-U Vending. 
The Northrop contract was reported to be in 
excess of $500,000 a year. 

Together, these two contracts made up 
“the backbone of Baker’s financial empire,” 
according to the Republican minority report 
on the investigation of the “gross impro- 
Prieties“ of Baker, the former secretary to the 
Democratic majority of the Senate. 

Baker's vending business with big defense 
contractors came in for sharp criticism from 
the Democrats as well as the Republicans on 
the Senate Rules Committee. 

The Republican minority in its official re- 
port stated that “until such time as defense 
contractors such as North American Aviation 
and Northrop decide they no longer want to 
do business with Baker, his complete finan- 
cial empire may continue.” 


TOWARD AN ASIAN BALANCE OF 
POWER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
may not be the easiest time for the 
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United States to take a long view of its 
foreign policy, embroiled as we are in 
the day-to-day tensions of a war of 
potentially catastrophic dimensions. Na- 
tions, like soldiers, do not plan their fu- 
ture from foxholes. 

And yet events can force upon us 
shadowy conclusions which point toward 
the future. The very inability of the 
United States to work its will in Asia 
can force a realization, as Eric Sevareid 
wrote recently, that: 

The concept of America as missionary and 
the world as our sick oyster declines in the 
face of ancient realities. 


While writing this Mr. Savareid, whe 
has grown increasingly concerned with 
our Asian policy in recent weeks, spoke 
of the need to achieve in the Far Eastern 
half of the globe the “rough but so far 
effective balance of power” worked out 
in the Western World, largely between 
the United States and Russia. 

Mr. Sevareid concluded: 

For us, the question that must be an- 
swered in 1966 is how to make the Vietnam 
war a foundation stone in the construction 
of an Asiatic balance of power and not a 
pit into which we and China slide, bring- 
ing down everyone else with us to uhmeas- 
urable grief. 


This long view of American policy is 
extremely necessary. Mr. Sevareid’s 
thoughtful comments deserve to be care- 
fully considered, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his weekly column, appear- 
ing in the January 27 edition of the 
Idaho Observer, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD AN ASIAN BALANCE OF POWER 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

In this second third, now ending, of the 
brutal and brilliant 20th century, Europe 
lost its 2,000-year-old position as the 
dynamic source of both thought and power, 
and the power, at least, has been reformed in 
the three new centers of America, Russia, 
and China, The three have been groping 
and thrusting, half blindly, to affect and to 
discover the terms of existence in this new, 
three-cornered world of power. 

Russia and the United States have been 
at it longer than Communist China, which 
consolidated its internal order only a few 
years ago. The first two have had, by now, 
a long series of sobering experiences with 
each other, both as hot war friends and cold 
war foes, and they have therefore changed 
much more in their outlook and tactics than 
have the old ideologists still alive in Peking. 

It is too early for an incautious acceptance 
of the idea of “parallelism” in foreign policy 
between the United States and Russia. But 
they parallel one another in the basic spirit 
of desiring to minimize the risks of another 
global war. 

The confrontation over the Cuban missiles 
was a major turning point; they have backed 
warily off from one another since, certainly 
on Berlin, certainly on Africa’s troubled 
waters, and in degree on Vietnam. And in 
the meantime a potential of common in- 
terest and attitude in calming China down 
has developed. ; 

It was only a few years ago that Moscow 
looked with philosophical favor, at a mini- 
mum, on exterior wars and upheavals. Yet 
now we see the significant spectacle of Mos- 
cow acting as peacemaker between India 
and Pakistan. The chief reason for this is 
simple: it is China. 
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A rough but so far effective balance of 
power has been worked out in the Western 
World, with Europe, and partly over the head 
of Europe. If Vietnam can be kept down 
to the scale of an episode, however violent, 
in the groping search for an order in Asia, 
then the chief international business of the 
last third of this century is likely to be the 
working out of a lasting balance of power 
for the Far Eastern half of the globe. 

The resources, the attention, and the nerves 
of Americans are now deeply and perhaps 
permanently committed both east and west. 
We enter 1966 with more than 1 million 
American military men stationed beyond our 
borders, and when one adds their dependents 
and all the civilian workers, both private and 
governmental, there is a total of around 24% 
million American citizens now living in and 
daily affecting foreign societies. 

Except during the two great wars of this 
century we have never had this experience on 
such a scale. We are having extreme diffi- 
culty even in comprehending the meaning of 
this American impact abroad, let alone man- 
aging it. 

The small problems involved, of course, 
multiply endlessly. But while the domi- 
nating problems of our very security have 
greatly changed in these years, they have not, 
by any means, all changed for the worse. 
Western Europe did not, after all, fall into 
the Soviet orbit, West Berlin still stands. 
The destructive illusion of remorselessly ad- 
vaneing Russian power, both terrestial and 
Spatial, was broken with their retreat over 
Cuba and by our own leaps in space. 

The frightening specter of a stupendous 
Russian-Chinese power collectively has been 
laid. The fear that there was an automatic 
inevitability about the spread of communism 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America has been 
greatly relieved by events in Indonesia, in a 
dozen African States and by the democratic 
resilience demonstrated by countries like 
Venezuela and Chile. 

As we live and learn in our new world role, 
philosophical shifts are detectable, in Wash- 
ington and in the universities. The concept 
of America as missionary and the world as our 
sick oyster declines in the face of ancient 
realities. The European spirit of holding 
moral obligations within the boundaries of 
practical capacities seems to grow stronger. 
A certain dichotomy develops at home. 

As the London Economist expresses it, The 
combination of intellectuals studying the in- 
terest of the state at one end of the scale 
while other intellectuals protest in the name 
of humanity at the other reminds me irresist- 
ibly of British political life during most of 
the past century * * * the old imperial and 
liberal Britain writ large.” 

That sounds like a fair, if rough estimate of 
our moral and intellectual condition. But 
statesmen must deal with today's practicali- 
ties simultaneously with theories of tomor- 
row. In 1966 it is just conceivable that the 
big initiatives will come from Russia, simply 
because it seems to be that nation that must 
make crucial choices of direction, 

For us, the question that must be answered 
in 1966 is how to make the Vietnam war a 
foundation stone in the construction of an 
Asiatic balance of power and not a pit into 
which we and China slide, bringing down 
everyone else with us to unmeasurable grief. 


CURRENT MILK SHORTAGE 
TEMPORARY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post recently carried an ex- 
cellent article by Loren H. Osman, dis- 
cussing the current milk shortage. Mr. 
Osman, whose reporting is of consistently 
high caliber, has made it clear in the 
article that the milk shortage is due to 
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a number of temporary factors which can 
be expected to correct themselves. 

Among the factors cited by Mr. Osman 
are: 

First. A drought which cut feed sup- 
plies in Eastern States while rain dam- 
aged forages in the Midwest. Cows did 
not milk as well on the resulting low- 
protein diets. 

Second. High priced beef and hogs, 
causing farmers to switch from milking 
to feeding. 

Third. A labor shortage which enticed 
dairy farmers into higher paying indus- 
trial work. 

All of these factors can be expected to 
change in the future. The result will be 
more plentiful milk. Unfortunately the 
result will also be additional surpluses 
purchased and stored at Government 
expense. 

This is one of the reasons I have been 
fighting against a cut in the special milk 
program for schoolchildren. The pro- 
gram by increasing the utilization of milk 
and creating good drinking habits in our 
Nation’s schoolchildren lessens the pres- 
sures on the Government’s price-support 
program. A cut in the school milk pro- 
gram will simply mean that the cost of 
the dairy price support program will go 
up 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Osman article be reprinted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILK Prices COULD RISE—WISCONSIN DAMY- 
LAND STRAINS TO MEET NATIONAL SHORTAGES 
(By Loren H. Osman) 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 5.—Where did 
all the milk go? America’s dairyland, tradi- 
tionally the source of a great river of milk 
and mountains of surplus butter and 
cheese—is straining to meet demands. 

Giant highway tankers, hauling 6,000 gal- 
lons each, are rolling out of the State in an 
endless stream. They are unloading in far- 
flung markets from the Carolinas, Florida and 
Tennessee to Arkansas, Missouri, Texas and 
Colorado. 

Last month 300 loads of “supplemental” 
grade A milk left Wisconsin, three times as 
many as in January 1965. The boom started 
last fall when deficits began cropping up in 
other States. It gave Wisconsin a market 
for nearly 120 million pounds, 50 million 
more than 1964. 

FACTORS IN SHORTAGE 

This is only a drop in the milk bucket for 
Wisconsin, whose 2 million cows put out 
nearly 19 million pounds a year. But it is 
part of a nationwide kink in the dairy situa- 
tion being felt back at crossroads plants and 
which may turn up in the price of milk on the 
doorstep. 

Among the factors behind it are these: 

Drought cut feed supplies in Eastern 
States, while rains damaged forages in the 
Midwest. Last winter, 60,000 acres of Wis- 
consin alfalfa smothered under ice. Farm- 
ers resorted to annual grass until they could 
re-establish legumes. But feed quality was 
poor, fall rains hampered silage making and 
some corn froze. Cows didn’t milk as well 
on low protein diets. 

High priced beef and hogs, caused many 
farmers to switch from milking to feeding. 
Dairy herds were culled sharply to take ad- 
vantage of good meat prices. 
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A labor shortage enticed dairy farmers into 
enterprises with less work or off the farm 
entirely—following the inducement of high 
factory Wisconsin, which had 130,000 
herds in 1952, probably is down to 80,000. 


BOOST IN PRICE ASKED 


Nationally, the 1965 production of 125.5 
billion pounds was off a billion from 1964. 
The Corn Belt was down 3.6 percent. Wis- 
consin barely held its own but in meeting 
out-of-State demands, its butter production 
dropped 6 percent and cheesemaking skidded 
in the fall months. 

Farm leaders have urged Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman to boost the support price of 
milk, now at $3.24 a hundredweight for milk 
for manufacturing uses (75 percent of par- 
ity), to halt the exodus of dairy farmers, in- 
crease incomes, and relieve shortages. 

The Government bought 26 percent less 
dairy products last year to prop prices than 
in 1964 and might be apprehensive about 
getting back in the butter and cheese busi- 
ness if boosting supports brought more sur- 
pluses. Supports are reset April 1. 

Farm milk prices have improved, wound up 
last year at $3.86 a hundred pounds in Wis- 
consin, highest since 1952. The average in- 
cludes fluid markets. 

Linked with the drop in milk from farms 
has been a bounding cheese market. Paced 
by more pizzas and cheese replacements for 
steaks and chops, consumption has climbed. 
At the Green Bay Cheese Exchange, cheddar 
is 5 cents a pound higher than a year ago, 
swiss up 7 cents. 


OUTBID BY CHEESE PLANTS 


Cheese plants have been outbidding but- 
ter factories for farmers’ milk, and like every- 
one else’s business, volume is the key to suc- 
cess. Some less efficient or less flexible oper- 
ations have shut down entirely. Dairy lead- 
ers say realining supports would correct the 
disparity between cheese and butter. 

Prosperous cheesemakers have even wooed 
away producers from normally higher fluid 
markets. This enabled the 22 cooperatives 
supplying Chicago to win an extra 30 cents 
a hundredweight from milk dealers last week, 
in a contract for the next year’s supply, to 
put an extra $8,500,000 into the pockets of 
13,500 farmers, in premiums over Federal 
minimums, 

Pure Milk Association, largest bargainer on 
the Chicago market, also has asked the Ag- 
riculture Department to tighten “pooling 
provisions” of country plants. These plants 
now need to send only 20 percent of their 
volume to the market to share in the mar- 
ketwide averaging of dealers’ paying prices, 
can put the rest into cheese. PMA wants 
the percentage raised to assure supplies. 

The involved milk picture may be partly 
righted by pasture time. Experts predict the 
national supply to regain half of last year’s 
loss, by the end of 1966. The impression will 
remain, however: surpluses can evaporate in 
a hurry. 


PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF SERV- 
ICE BY THE NEW YORK, NEW 
HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD 
co. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a resolution regard- 
ing the application of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., to dis- 
continue all interstate passenger trains, 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Larchmont, N.Y., on Jan- 
uary 3, 1966. 


February 9, 1966 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING APPLICATION OF NEW 
Tonk. New Haven & HARTFORD RAILROAD Co. 
‘TRUSTEES TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION To DISCONTINUE ALL INTERSTATE 
PASSENGER TRAINS 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an appli- 
cation by the trustees of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. to discontinue 
all interstate passenger trains, being Finance 
Docket No, 23831; and 

Whereas the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is the only direct means of 
public transportation between the village of 
Larchmont and Grand Central terminal in 
New York City and between the village of 
Larchmont and other Westchester County 
communities and communities located on 
the said railroad right-of-way in the State of 
Connecticut; and 

Whereas the village of Larchmont is a 
first-class village of over 5,000 residents and 
a great number of its residents use said 
railroad daily for the purpose of transpor- 
tation from Larchmont to their respective 
places of business in New York City; and 

Whereas many residents of the village of 
Larchmont purchased homes in Larchmont 
relying on the public transportation fur- 
nished by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co.; and 

Whereas the discontinuance of the pas- 
senger service would have an adverse effect 
on real property values in the village of 
Larchmont due to the fact that many of the 
residents who use the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad would be forced to 
vacate their residences; and 

Whereas the discontinuance of passenger 
service would increase the vehicular traffic in 
the already overcongested traffic in the city 
of New York; and 

Whereas the merchants and small busi- 
ness people who conduct their business in 
the village of Larchmont rely upon the fam- 
ilies of commuting residents, not only of 
Larchmont but of the neighboring villages 
of Mamaroneck and Scarsdale and the city 
of New Rochelle for their livelihood; and 

Whereas the public convenience and neces- 
sity require the continuance of the passenger 
service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board opposes the ap- 
plication of the trustees of said railroad to 
discontinue passenger service and requests 
permission to intervene and send its repre- 
sentatives to hearings on this matter before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the mayor of the village of 
Larchmont is hereby authorized to appear 
and testify in said hearings being conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
behalf of this Board and the residents of this 
village and to take all steps necessary and do 
all things which he believes to be necessary 
or expedient on our and their behalf to avoid 
the discontinuance of passenger service over 
the right-of-way of said railroad, and to co- 
operate with other municipalities that are or 
will be affected by a discontinuance of pas- 
senger service and with the interested gov- 
ernmental departments or agencies of the 
State of New York, the county of Westches- 
ter, the State of Connecticut and its affected 
municipalities, and it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at its office in Washington, D.C., to 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, to our representa- 
tives in the New York State Legislature, to 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, and to Congressman OGDEN R. 
Rem, Office of Transportation of the State of 
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New York, Westchester County Executive Ed- 
win G. Michaelian, County Attorney Gordon 
Miller, and the mayors of the cities of New 
Rochelle, Mount Vernon, and Rye and the 
villages of Pelham Manor, North Pelham, 
Pelham, Mamaroneck, and Port Chester, 
and the supervisors of the towns of Pelham, 
Mamaroneck, and Harrison. 

Resolved, That this resolution shall take 
effect immediately. 

Adopted by the following vote. Ayes: 
Mayor Ryan, Trustees Goldsmith, Merkert, 
and Forrest. Nays: None. Absent: Trustee 
Wanderer. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s Evening Star there appeared an 
editorial and an article which seem to 
me to come close to the heart of the 
matter regarding the conflict in Vietnam. 

The editorial sets forth the basic prem- 
ise that we cannot accept the logic 
that “tyranny 10,000 miles away is not 
tyranny to concern us—or that subjuga- 
tion by an armed minority in Asia is dif- 
ferent from subjugation by an armed 
minority in Europe.” 

The article is a column by Richard 

Fryklund, which details the relationship 
between “take and hold” and “search 
and destroy” operations. This column 
very lucidly explains a tactic that may 
well be the one which—over the months 
and years—may bring stability to Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. President, I commend the editorial 
and article to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the world, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wry FIGHT IN VIETNAM? 

Once again the President has tried to an- 
swer those among his critics who say they 
do not understand why the United States is 
fighting in Vietnam. 

The critics will not be satisfied with the 
answer. For there is nothing new in it. But 
it is hard to know what more the President 
might have said in his remarks upon arriving 
in Honolulu. 

In substance, this is what he had to say: 
We are fighting to determine whether ag- 
gression and terror are the way of the fu- 
ture—a question of the gravest importance 
to all other nations, large or small, who seek 
to walk in peace and independence. H the 
Communists win in Vietnam they will know 
they can accomplish through so-called wars 
of liberation what they could not accomplish 
through naked aggression in Korea—or in- 
surgency in the Philippines, Greece, and 
Malaya—or the threat of aggression in Tur- 
key—or in a free election anywhere. 

At this point, Mr. Johnson, in perhaps the 
most significant phase of his remarks, de- 
cided to lock horns with his senatorial critics, 
especially those in his own party. There 
are special pleaders,” he said, who counsel 
retreat in Vietnam. They belong to a group 
that has always been blind to experience and 
deaf to hope. We cannot accept their logic 
that tyranny 10,000 miles away is not tyranny 
to concern us—or that subjugation by an 
armed minority in Asia is different from sub- 
jugation by an armed minority in Europe. 
Were we to follow their course, how many 
nations might fall before the aggressor? 
Where would our treaties be respected, our 
word honored, our commitment be- 
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lieved. * * * If we allow the Communists to 
win in Vietnam * * * we will have to fight 
again someplace else—at what cost no one 
knows. That is why it is vitally important 
to every American family that we stop the 
Communists in South Vietnam.” 

It could not have been easy for a consensus 
man to say these things. He knows his ex- 
planation will neither satisfy nor silence his 
critics. But there it is. The President has 
taken his stand and it will be difficult if not 
impossible for him to turn back. Nor is it 
at all likely, the critics notwithstanding, that 
Mr. Johnson intends to turn back if he 
thinks he has the support of the American 
people, to whom his comments were really 
addressed. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP: THE LOGIC OF TACTICS 
IN VIETNAM 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

The defensive strategy in South Vietnam 
remains the same year after year despite 
Honolulu conferences and arguments among 
the generals. 

Given the military and political situa- 
tion, there just does not seem to be any 
alternative to the formula—clear-and-hold 
plus search-and-destroy plus government- 
building equals, some day, victory. 

This was the strategy under the Diems; it 
remains the strategy today, and it will be 
the strategy as long as the war is fought. 

The terminology changes and the scale of 
effort changes, the weapons change and the 
minor tactics change, but the formula en- 
dures. 

Here is the logic that dictates the decisions 
of all the high-level conferences, bringing 
retired generals ever closer together in their 
public arguments and bringing relative har- 
mony to the private sessions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The enemy's strategy is the starting point. 

He has chosen to spread out through the 
countryside rather than seize section 
and try to expand along a clearly marked 
front. He has chosen, or has been forced 
through lack of support, to leave the cities 
pretty much alone, 

The problem of our side, then, is to clear 
the countryside of guerrillas and regular 
army units and to restore loyal governments 
in the cleared areas. 

Since the war became a real one in the 
early 1960's, the first step for the defenders 
has necessarily been to set up bases from 
which to operate. Our side has to start 
with secure areas where it can rest troops, 
guard its weapons, train soldiers and direct 
operations. 

These secure areas now dot the entire 
country. 

They can be as small as a special forces 
camp in the mountains where a few score 
of South Vietnamese and American soldiers 
have built some huts. They can be a city 
and a jet airfield, like Da Nang, where the 
Marine Corps is building its major base. 

They can be carved out of the wilderness, 
like the 1st Cavalry Division's base at An 
Khe, or they can be smack in the middle of 
a city, like the headquarters complexes at 
Saigon. 

But once established, they must be pro- 
tected. 

So the military forces inevitably set up 
a perimeter defense, a permanent but ever- 
shifting ring of soldiers and guns around the 
base. 

Since enemy weapons can shoot several 
miles, the defensive ring must be several 
miles out from the base. Therefore, our 
forces must push the enemy out of a circle 
a mile to 10 to 50 miles in radius, depending 
on the size and importance of the base, and 
must keep him out. 
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This is the start of the clear-and-hold 
operation. 

Some of the largest battles have resulted 
from this effort to push the enemy away. 
Our side has won them all. As a result, you 
can measure some thousands of square miles 
that have been taken from the enemy and 
handed over to the government. 

It is almost impossible to hold a perim- 
eter without aggressive patrolling outside 
the ring. Without this, the enemy can gath- 
er for sudden assaults and keep the defend- 
ers too busy to do anything but survive. 

How far you sweep depends on your own 
strength. 

If you can round up a few thousand sol- 
diers, you “patrol” right through the heart 
of enemy sanctuaries a hundred miles or 
more from the base. The objective is still 
to keep the enemy off balance, disorganized 
and tired. 

These patrols are called search-and-destroy 
operations today. They go everywhere, but 
they are still sporadic and small. 

But the farther and the better you do 
search and destroy, the farther and better 
you can clear and hold. Search and destroy 
is a leaky shield for clear and hold. 

Clear and hold is then a strong shield for 
the final step toward victory, government 
building. 

As base areas expand, they take in con- 
tested villages and their people. The South 
Vietnamese province or district governments 
then move in to set up new local govern- 
ments. If these governments provide what 
the people want—a school, a clinic, a water- 
supply system, an honest chief, a home-guard 
outfit, a police force—and if the clear-and- 
hold operations keep Vietcong infiltration 
down to the level of safety provided by, say, 
an American slum area after dark, then the 
war is being won. 

Depending on how hard you try to use the 
basic formula and how hard the enemy tries 
to break it up, victory approaches or recedes. 

It’s as simple as that. 


THE RUSSIAN BID FOR MARITIME 
SUPREMACY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the current issue of the Re- 
porter magazine has a most disturbing 
article on the rapid growth of the Soviet 
merchant marine and a discussion of the 
concentrated and successful effort of the 
Russians to become a major shipping 
power. In less than 10 years the Rus- 
sians have moved from 12th to 7th place 
among the maritime nations. They are 
adding merchant tonnage at the rate of 
a million tons a year: at this rate, the 
Russians will equal the British fleet in 
1980. The Russian fleet already is 
larger than the active American mer- 
chant fleet. In startling contrast our 
merchant fleet has declined sharply in 
size. Today the Russian fleet carries 
the greatest part of its foreign trade; 
American ships only carrying 9 percent 
of our exports. 

As the author, Noel Mostert, points 
out: 

Unquestionably, Russia’s ultimate goal is 
the domination of world trade. 


The immense strategic and political 
advantage a dominant merchant marine 
would give to Russia is obvious. The 
rapid growth of the Russian merchant 
marine is in shocking contrast to the 
continued decay and decline of American 
merchant shipping. This article shows 
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the need for a sound merchant marine 
policy on the part of the United States— 
a policy that will unite government, 
labor, and management in a sound and 
practical program of rebuilding and 
strengthening our badly weakened 
merchant marine. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, “Russia Bids for 
Ocean Supremacy” be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russia BIDS FOR OCEAN SUPREMACY 
(By Noel Mostert) 

Lonpon.—Thousands of Britons, attracted 
by broadcast publicity, recently flocked down 
to the London docks, to inspect the new 
20,000-ton Soviet passenger liner Alerander 
Pushkin, built in East German shipyards. It 
was the ship's introduction to the Western 
public, which Moscow hopes will patronize 
her when she starts sailing between Lenin- 
grad and Montreal this spring via European 
ports. The sightseers found a beautifully 
streamlined vessel, perhaps a little more 
garish than her Atlantic rivals but certainly 
as comfortable. Caviar, needless to say, will 
be a featured course. 

The Alexander Pushkin’s visit was really 
the advance celebration of a reasonably cer- 
tain fact: 1966 will be Russia’s year at sea. 
Moscow fully expects to achieve goals that 
most people didn't even know the Soviets 
were aiming for, the principal one being in- 
ternational recognition of the U.S.S.R. as a 
major maritime power. No other country 
can possibly match, proportionately speak- 
ing, Moscow’s creation over the last 10 years 
of one of the largest merchant fleets in the 
world. Any champagne corks that pop 
aboard the Alexander Pushkin on her maiden 
voyage undoubtedly will be to toast the 
dream of eventually having the largest. 


BREAKING THE ICE 


The North Atlantic venture itself repre- 
sents only one of the main For the 
first time in history, Russia will be a full and 
regular participant in the Western ocean’s 
trade. Actually, the entering wedge came a 
year ago with a Soviet initiative that has 
gone largely unrecognized: sending ships to 
Montreal in the winter, when the St. Law- 
rence is frozen and to all intents and pur- 
poses closed to shipping. A couple of Euro- 
pean shipping lines were ahead of the Soviet 
Union in pioneering Montreal as a year- 
round port. They had used small, tough 
vessels, but the shipping world was still 
skeptical when the Murmansk Arctic Steam- 
ship Line announced a service between Mon- 
treal and North Sea ports with three 7,500- 
ton ships that were virtually icebreakers and 
were manned by veterans in ice navigation. 

This was merely a prelude. For example, 
the Russians have now entered the cruising 
business. A sister ship of the Pushkin’s, the 
Ivan Franko, which entered the tourist trade 
last year, is now about to start a year’s char- 
ter with the French vacation enterprise Club 
Méditerranée, to carry Frenchmen on low- 
cost cruises to the Mediterranean and the 
Caribbean. Another Russian liner will take 
British schoolchildren on Scandinavian 
cruises. Furthermore, Russia also expects to 
achieve its goal this year of moving 75 percent 
of its foreign trade in its own vessels. It 
will graduate a record number of officers 
from national maritime academies, Hun- 
dreds of new ships will enter the Soviet mer- 
chant marine, and several new shipping serv- 
ices are to be started, linking Russia with 
countries with which it has not traded di- 
rectly. 

More significantly, the Russians are deter- 
mined to establish in 1966 a new and closer 
mercantile association with European coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain, whose ex- 
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perience as operators of the largest merchant 
marine in the world they eagerly wish to 
share. 

The Soviet credentials to the western ship- 
ping world usually arrive in the form of 
their eminently approachable and ebullient 
Minister of the Merchant Fleet, Victor Baka- 
yev, the closest Soviet approximation to a 
dedicated western executive, whose great 
abilities have received scant appraisal in the 
West. Last fall he was dispatched to Lon- 
don to explain the purposes and intentions 
of the Soviet merchant marine, and the out- 
come was one of the more remarkable decla- 
rations of cooperation that the Russians have 
ever made. 

For 1966, Bakayey promised the opening 
of a northern route for shipping from Europe 
to the Pacific, to be maintained by a Soviet 
atomic icebreaker; he approved a British re- 
quest to ship metals to Iran via the Trans- 
Russia Canal; and he announced that Russia 
would join and not undermine the Atlantic 
shipping conferences, which the steamship 
lines privately form to regulate passenger and 
freight rates. “Russia does not want to build 
up her merchant navy as a sort of monopoly 
with certain exclusive rights.” Bakayev as- 
serted, and so we do not propose to ignore 
existing international organizations for co- 
operation in shipping.” 


REFUTING MAHAN 


Bakayev seems to have remarkable au- 
thority to do and say what he wishes. If 
there is flair in what the Russians do with 
their merchant marine, it undoubtedly is 
due to Bakayev. He more than any other 
man is responsible for its creation. The 
astonishing fact is that the job has been 
done mainly during the past 5 years. 

In a celebrated series of lectures on naval 
strategy delivered at the U.S. Naval War 
College at Newport during the closing years 
of the last century, Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U.S. Navy, observed the fact that * * Rus- 
sia has little maritime commerce, at least in 
her own bottoms; her merchant flag is rarely 
seen; she * * * can in no sense be called 
a maritime nation.” 

Less than 10 years ago, Mahan’s remark 
remained substantially true. Since then 
Russia has moved from 12th to 7th place 
among the maritime nations. It has ac- 
quired some 7 million tons of shipping, 
most of it modern and fast and superbly 
designed. This is being added to at a rate 
of more than a million tons annually, under 
a 20-year series of plans that by 1980 will 
provide the Soviet Union with a fleet of 
over 20 million tons—the equivalent of the 
British merchant marine of today. By that 
time, depending upon what the Japanese 
do with their own ambitious plans for 
mercantile expansion, and assuming that the 
present rate of decline of Western shipping 
continues, the Russians may have the largest 
and most modern and diversified merchant 
fleet afloat. Indeed, maritime authorities 
here in London regard this program as second 
only to the Soviet, space successes in political 
significance. They have no doubt at all 
that the merchant fleet will be Russia’s most 
powerful economic weapon of the future. 

Unquestionably, Russia’s ultimate goal is 
domination of world trade. But even if it 
fails to attain the top rank, it is sure to come 
pretty close to it. Moreover, its effective 
power in this area both now and for the 
future must be assessed in the light of the 
fact that several of the Eastern European 
satellites have also built up sizable fleets and 
shipbuilding capacity, notably Poland and 
East Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria, even 
landlocked Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
(whose flag is being increasingly seen) are 
also expanding rapidly. The Soviet-bloc na- 
tions now operate largely as an integrated 
maritime unit, pooling their shipping serv- 
ices with a degree of harmony that they do 
not always achieve in other common enter- 
prises, 
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Yugoslavia, too, has an impressive shipping 
industry, with a variety of services through- 
out the world; but, while working closely 
with the bloc, which assigns it large ship- 
building orders, it tends to go its own way in 
trade just as it does politically. In the long 
run, however, maritime independence may be 
less easy to maintain than political autonomy, 
and Yugoslavia may join rather than fight. 

The shipbuilding achievements of the bloc 
are impressive: the Polish yards alone have 
launched 2.5 million tons since the war, and 
nearly 500 Polish-built ships are sailing under 
the flags of the Soviet Union, Indonesia, 
Communist China, Brazil, Cuba, Switzerland, 
the United Arab Republic, India, and sur- 
prisingly, Britain and France. But far more 
interesting is the diversity of shipping serv- 
ices that the bloc has established. 

There is scarcely a trade route where its 
ships don't operate. Russia itself now 
trades in its own bottoms with more than 
60 nations. Its ships are sailing from its 
Baltic, Black Sea, and Far Eastern ports to 
all parts of Asia, Africa, the Indian Ocean, 
the Caribbean, South America, the Mediter- 
ranean, and, intensively, to both coasts of 
Canada. Its trawlers, though technically 
not part of the merchant fleet, are seen 
everywhere, off Australia, southwest Africa, 
Newfoundland, the Antarctic. 

The examples of the bloc's combined mer- 
chant services are numerous. Polish, Czech, 
and Russian ships provide a joint schedule 
between Rumanian ports and the Middle 
East; Polish, East German, Czech, and Rus- 
sian ships sail to West Africa from East Ger- 
man ports. Between Cuba and the Baltic 
ply Russian, East German, Czech, Polish, 
and Hungarian ships. Polish and East Ger- 
man vessels operate to a variety of African 
ports not included in the West African serv- 
ice. Polish ships also run liner services to 
Mexico, South America, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Far East. By 1970 it will be ex- 
ceptional to enter any large port and not 
encounter several of the bloc flags. 


A LEGACY OF DISTRUST 


The speed and success of this Soviet-bloc 
merchant expansion and its ingenious in- 
sertion into the trading patterns that have 
been virtual Western monopolies for 500 
years was scarcely noticed by the West until 
recently. Bedeviled by their own compli- 
cated rivalries and ruthless competition, 
which already have done much to under- 
mine the power and potential of the tradi- 
tional maritime powers, particularly Brit- 
ain, the Western nations have begun to se- 
riously assess the possible consequences. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the best 
known international authority, puts out an- 
nually the most detailed information avail- 
able on Soviet-bloc shipping. Considerable 
time and effort are required to evaluate this 
information, since Communist statistics are 
not always reliable and the Soviet bloc does 
not report full details of its shipbuilding to 
Lloyd’s for publication, as almost every other 
nation does. Nonetheless officials of Lloyd's 
declare their information to be a “reasonably 
accurate and fairly complete picture.” They 
see the merchant fleets of the bloc as a 
“formidable challenge” whose aim is “to cap- 
ture cargo trade held previously by British 
and other lines.” 

How did it all come about? Until recently, 
& Soviet ship almost anywhere was a novelty. 
If one thought at all of a Russian ship 10 
years ago, the image was of a slow coal- 
burning bucket crewed in part by deep- 
chested Amazons, The arrival of a Russian 
ship always provoked the question: What did 
they want? Were they really coming just for 
cargo? It is hard to find a comparable situ- 
ation in world history when the fundamental 
motive for commerce was so distrusted in a 
Major power since Commodore Perry sailed 
into Yedo Bay. The swastika fluttering from 
a jackstaff might have been regarded with 
distaste, but no one ever doubted the legit- 
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imacy of the Nazis’ intent to trade. Even the 
liner Baltika aboard which Khrushchev trav- 
eled to America (the only sizable Russian 
merchantman to visit this continent since 
the war) seemed to confirm something odd 
in one’s concept of Russia at sea. There was 
a quality about her, some stubborn conven- 
tion in her lines, that seemed distinctly 
Russian; like Russian architecture, she clung 
to some notion of the indeterminate past. 

Living near Gibraltar during the past 2 
years, I have been watching the metamor- 
phosis almost as it occurred and can appre- 
ciate the bafflement of those who did not 
expect it. 

Gibraltar, the confluence of several major 
Soviet shipping routes, gets more Russian 
shipping than any other port outside the 
Soviet Union. After the British themselves, 
the Russians are the principal users of the 
port; and their whaling fleet has been known 
to spend $750,000 in a few days on its annual 
visit. 

The new Russian merchantmen look as 
fine as anything afloat. Trawlers, super- 
tankers, the sail-training ships, freighters of 
all description and size, the whaling fleet, 
passenger liners, and even tugs and floating 
docks pass through in an average year. Some 
vessels, especially tankers, often lie at anchor 
for days, to no discernible purpose. 

The first major step in building this fleet 
was taken when a 5-year plan was launched 
in 1956 to provide 5 million tons of shipping 
under the hammer and sickle by 1960. At 
the end of the war, Russia had collected 
all the Axis shipping it could as reparations 
and had clung to whatever it had obtained 
under lend-lease. But the fleet was old and 
slow and largely decrepit. In 1960 the Soviet 
shipping officials, expanding the earlier plan, 
designed a 20-year plan, which the 22d Soviet 
Party Congress adopted the following year. 
By the end of 1962, Russia had 1,313 mer- 
chant vessels with a total gross tonnage of 
4,684,000, an increase of 618,000 tons over 
the previous year. 

The Russians seemed obsessed to add ton- 
nage from every possible direction. Their 
own yards were humming and they placed 
huge orders abroad as well, with Britain, 
Italy, Holland, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
West as well as East Germany, France, and 
Japan. At one point in 1963 they had 236 
ships under construction in foreign yards. 
In May 1963, Bakayev told Izvestia that two 
large- or medium-tonnage ships came into 
service every week and that since 1953 the 
Soviet. merchant fleet had increased by 150 
percent. “By 1966,” he said then, “we shall 
have enough ships to cover fully all our 
foreign shipping requirements.” 

Typical of Moscow’s orders from foreign 
yards were 2 big ones for tankers, 25 each 
from Finland and Yugoslavia. Poland got 
an order for 175 merchant vessels totaling 
1.5 million tons for delivery between 1966 
and 1970. 


GREAT DAY FOR THE NATION: 
UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN TO 4 PER- 
CENT 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 

is the time for throwing our hats in the 

air and bursting our buttons for pride 
in the showing of this economy of ours. 

Yesterday the level of unemployment 
dropped to 4 percent, the goal set by this 
Nation some 5 years ago, and criticized 
by many as being impossible of attain- 
ment without serious inflation. 

The Nation made it. And Americans 
have reason to be grateful that the poli- 
cies of the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations played a big role in achieving 
the goal. 
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Yesterday Secretary Wirtz told the 
Joint Economic Committee that he rec- 
ognized that private business and labor 
—the private sector of the economy— 
deserve the lion share of the credit. 

Nevertheless in his view—and I think 
all fairminded observers would agree— 
Government policies played a vital cata- 
lytic part. 

Wirtz suggested that expansionary 
fiscal and monetary policies contributed 
about one-half the impetus and man- 
power training, antipoverty, educational 
and civil rights programs—that widened 
minority opportunities—played the 
other half of the Government role. 

This morning Hobart Rowen, of the 
Washington Post, raises the critical 
question of what happens to the old 4- 
percent unemployment goal. 

We appear to be still using it. Our 
fiscal and monetary policy apparently is 
tied to this goal. What this means is 
that the so-called high employment sur- 
plus is measured in an economy with a 
4-percent unemployment level. If the 
budget would produce a surplus at that 
level the amount of the surplus is con- 
sidered fiscal drag—it slows down the 
economy. 

If the budget would produce a deficit— 
the size of the deficit—at that 4-percent 
level is said to measure the real expan- 
sionary effect of the budget. 

Accordingly, if we stick to the 4-per- 
cent goal as the optimum—the standard 
level for measuring the impact of our 
budget or our monetary policy, we are 
obviously loading the dice for a more 
cautious, restrained fiscal policy than if 
we set the goal at 34% or 3 percent, and 
try to bring our fiscal and monetary 
policy into balance at that level. 

To date our Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Budget Director have all indicated 
to the Joint Economic Committee that 
they prefer to stick with the more con- 
servative 4-percent level. 

Secretary Wirtz—at least by implica- 
tion—has made a powerful case, which I 
put in the Recorp yesterday, for going 
to a 344-percent level or even lower. 

This is a decision we in Congress 
should consider. The kind of budget we 
adopt, the kind of taxes we pass, the 
kind of monetary policy we encourage 
the Federal Reserve Board to follow will 
all be seriously influenced by the level 
of unemployment—the benchmark, the 
target we shoot at, and measure our per- 
formance by. 

Mr. Hobart Rowen makes a number of 
helpful observations on this problem in 
today’s Post and I ask unanimous zon- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

J.F.K.’s 4-Prrcent Goat Now Wovin B 3.3 
TO 3.4 PERCENT 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Reduction of unemployment to 4 percent 
is a happy landmark—there is no doubt about 
that. When the jobless total was around 7 
percent at the start of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, there were those who insisted that 
any reduction in the jobless total would 
show up in a wicked inflation. 
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Others said that automation had frozen 
hundreds of thousands out of jobs, that no 
matter how much the economy in general 
improved, there would continue to be an 
overwhelming structural unemployment 
problem. 

They were wrong, and the “aggregate de- 
mand” economists such as Walter Heller and 
Kermit Gordon were right. 

But 4-percent unemployment should not 
be confused with full employment. 

As a matter of fact, 4-percent unemploy- 
ment today is not even the same thing as 
the 4-percent unemployment goal put for- 
ward by President Kennedy in 1962. 

Actually, as the recent economic report 
points out, the economic circumstances 
which Kennedy had in mind in 1962 would 
now work out to an unemployment rate of 
3.3 to 3.4 percent. 

The report itself does not use the 3.3- to 
3.4-percent range, but in a little-noticed 
section on pages 75 and 76 of the report, it 
provides the basic arithmetic. 

Since ease of attaining any unemployment 
goal is enhanced by greater education of the 
work force, the advances on this front in 
recent years would make a big difference. 
Taking the higher average quality of the 
labor force into account, the CEA estimates 
that the goal should be reduced 0.4 percent. 

Partly offsetting better educational prep- 
aration is the fact that there are more in- 
experienced men and women in the labor 
force. This would raise the figure by 0.1 
percent. 

Manpower and training programs are be- 
ginning to reduce the attainable level of un- 
employment, both by raising workers’ poten- 
tial, or by changing their labor force status. 
In 1966, about 300,000 young people will be 
in special work and training programs. If 
most of these would be out of work, the 
programs have the effect of cutting the na- 
tional unemployment rate by 0.1 to 0.2 per- 
cent. 

Finally, the Vietnam drain on manpower 
has a direct impact, measured at-about 0.2 
percent. 

Taking it all together, the 4-percent goal 
Kennedy put forward will not therefore be 
achieved until we edge below 3.5 percent. 

Having come this far, nonetheless, is a 
gratifying experience. It should make many 
economists who freely predicted wild infla- 
tion at any level below 5 percent burn their 
old speeches. 


SCHLESINGER’S “A THOUSAND 
DAYS” 


Mr. McGOVERN Mr. President, in 
reviewing the notable book on the Ken- 
nedy years by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Mary McGrory writes: 

Two men are vindicated by the publication 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Junior's “A Thousand 
Days.“ One is the author, who insisted, 
during the summer furor over sensational 
snippets published in Life magazine, that 
the full text would restore his good name. 
The other is John F. Kennedy, who after the 
Bay of Pigs somewhat grimly directed the 
Harvard historian to keep a diary. 

For Schlesinger's personal memoir is his- 
tory after all, and wonderfully lively history 
at that. 


I agree with Miss McGrory. Arthur 
Schlesinger, who won a Pulitzer Prize 
at an early age for his notable volume, 
“The Age of Jackson,” and who is in the 
midst of a series of fascinating volumes 
on the years of Franklin Roosevelt, has 
achieved new literary and historical bril- 
liance with his volume on the adminis- 
tration of the late President Kennedy. 
I cannot remember any other book in 
recent years that has been so consistently 
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acclaimed by critical reviewers as Mr. 
Schlesinger’s “A Thousand Days.” I 
agree with the Time magazine reviewer 
who concluded that the former presi- 
dential assistant has reconstructed “the 
period so skillfully that the result is not 
so much a personal memoir as a pene- 
trating, balanced ledger of the Kennedy 
administration.” I agree, too, with the 
conclusion of Prof. James MacGregor 
Burns: 


This is Arthur Schlesinger’s best book. A 
great President has found—perhaps he delib- 
erately chose—a great historian. 


No one interested in the life of our 
times can afford to ignore this book. 

Mr. President, because of the wide- 
spread interest in the life and the con- 
tributions of the late President Kennedy 
and in view of the unusual acclaim given 
Mr. Schlesinger's book, I ask unanimous 
consent that certain selected reviews of 
this volume be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the London Sunday Times, 
Nov. 28, 1965] 
KENNEDY IN THE ROUND 
(By Sir Alec Douglas-Home) 

The shock and horror of President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination inevitably overlaid any 
calm appreciation of his life and works, and 
even now the title of this book, “A Thou- 
sand Days,” reminds us that this young man 
but flashed across the human scene like 
some flaming meteor and was gone. 

In his presentation of the man and the 
events Mr. Schlesinger tells the tale in a way 
which is scholarly, compelling and authen- 
tic. He has chosen to do so in chronological 
order from the complex political maneuver- 
ings which accompany the choice of a presi- 
dential candidate to the climax and drama 
of the final day of violence and death. That 
no doubt is right; it reveals, in the account 
of the incidents of the Bay of Pigs, and the 
meeting with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna, 
how Kennedy was tested and his Presidential 
mettle proved. 

But it is in the later chapters In the 
White House,” “The Bully Pulpit,” and 
“Down Pennsylvania Avenue“ —that the 
reader begins to feel the magic of the man 
and to understand the secret of his appeal to 
millions. As page after page unfolds his 
character, his sympathy with ordinary peo- 
ple and their preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of living decent dignified lives becomes 
apparent. 

He not only expressed their problems in 
vivid and often stark language, but he was 
able to make people feel that he would bring 
the prestige and authority of the Presidency 
and the power of the United States to their 
aid. The unemployed, the under-privileged, 
the Negro, the hungry and all those who 
lived under the shadow of fear, saw in Ken- 
nedy one who meant to do something about 
their troubles. 

Mr. Schlesinger certainly goes to the root 
of the matter when he says that personal- 
ity” was the most potent instrument of his 
Presidential authority. On one occasion 
Kennedy said: I suppose that if you had to 
choose one quality to have, it would be vital- 
ity.” And that is the quality which perme- 
ates these pages. 

The description of his Presidential term as 
“instinct with action” is fully justified. But 
if he was impatient, he was also, as Mr. 
Schlesinger records, a “superb” listener. I 
noticed on many occasions his quite unusual 
ability to stand back from a problem to get 
itin focus. The opinion of everyone around 
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& table would be extracted by a series of stac- 
cato questions. The positions of his own 
advisers would be mercilessly probed. Then, 
equipped with all the facts and arguments, 
he took time to make his decision, and when 
it came it was his own. It was a process 
which gave confidence to friends and allies. 

Being of Irish extraction, he had politics 
in his blood; but he was not by nature parti- 
san. His instinct told him that nearly all 
the decisions of a President had to be made 
on behalf of the Nation or by reason of 
America’s power on behalf of mankind. He 
treated them so, and as a result he acquired, 
much earlier than most, the stature of a 
statesman. 

Mr. Schlesinger selects, as Kennedy’s most 
powerful weapon on the home front, the “vis- 
ion of the truly civilized community America 
might become.” His appeal was for qual- 
ity” in American life, and here he touched 
a chord. 

His technique in getting his way was un- 
usual if not unique. He sensed an under- 
lying discontent and sense of frustration in 
society. So he set out to make ideas“ fash- 
jonable and in so doing to release the 
critical faculty of the Nation. Self-criti- 
cism, as Mr. Schlesinger puts it, became not 
only legitimate but patriotic. “Modernity” 
became popular. The intellectuals and the 
young were inspired to crusade. 

Early in the story we see the combination 
of the realist and the radical reformer at 
work: in the appointment, against the advice 
of his closest political associates, of Lyndon 
Johnson, the most competent and success- 
ful of practitioners in Congress, as Vice Pres- 
ident. 

In the controversial selection of his broth- 
er, ROBERT, as Attorney General, and after 
the humiliating confusion of the Bay of 
Pigs, as his troubleshooter, right-hand man, 
and candid friend. 

In his personal selection of the ablest 
young men he could find from the universi- 
ties for the White House staff—a move which 
was not popular with the Department of 
State but which produced a situation in 
which Kennedy took delight, for he was not 
averse to stimulation by friction if that 
brought results. He simply would not ac- 
cept from the usual official channels the 
traditional postures and answers. 

Foreign and defense policy offer typical 
examples: 

“Each believes that we have only two 
choices, appeasement or war, suicide or sur- 
render, humiliation, or holocaust, to be 
either Red or dead. 

“Against the left he urged the indispens- 
ability of strength, against the right the 
indispensability of negotiation.” 

He was not afraid to enlist the advocate 
of trial by strength, Dean Acheson, and to 
sit him down at the table with the patient 
seeke-s for the middle way, Adlai Stevenson 
and Averell Harriman; and from that clash 
of temperaments and views to distill a policy 
which was new but American. 

I well remember how, convinced by Mr. 
Harriman, he reversed traditional American 
policy in Laos, and how after months of 
sterile argument he cut through the official 
blocks on the road to a nuclear test ban in 
the atmosphere. In this he listened to Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, was convinced, and acted. 
Kennedy sensed that the pure doctrine of the 
Soviet Communist revolution was on the de- 
cline and insisted that a modus vivendi with 
Russia was a prime American interest, He 
placed America’s sympathy firmly on the side 
of those nations who were urgently seeking 
independence—although it must be con- 
fessed that when it came to British Guiana 
his enthusiasm was controlled. And on these 
policies he stamped his own mark and 
changed the image of his country in the eyes 
of the world. 

The Bay of Pigs was baptism by fire. The 
tale of muddle and inefficiency caused by the 
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separate empire building of the CIA, the 
General Staff, and the State Department 
makes almost incredible reading. 

It hit the young President like a hammer. 
The conclusion is inescapable that given 
more experience Kennedy would have vetoed 
the expedition, doomed to failure from the 
start. 

Much interest in Mr. Schlesinger's tale lies 
in the manner of its handling of this episode, 
particularly in the light of subsequent 
events. At one stage in the endless discus- 
sions, Mr. Schlesinger records the President 
as asking, “What is prestige?” Is it the 
shadow or the substance of power? We are 
going to work on the substance of power.” 
Soon he was to face the test. He had not 
yet quite found his touch, or he would not 
have exposed himself to a meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev so early in his career. 

I doubt if historians will deal so kindly 
with this episode as Mr. Schlesinger does. 
He holds that it educated Kennedy; but if, as 
I suspect, it led some of the Russian leaders 
to underestimate the President of the United 
States, a heavy price was still to be paid. 
Nevertheless the lessons stood him in good 
stead when the crunch with the Soviet 
Union came. 

It seemed that this had arrived over Ber- 
lin. Mr. Macmillan was very close to the 
President's thoughts throughout those anxi- 
ous months. Kennedy was in a dilemma. 
He felt that Mr. Khrushchev might interpret 
a reluctance by the United States to wage 
nuclear war as a loss of nerve. But he knew 
too how easy it would be to drive the crisis 
beyond the point of no return.” With great 
skill he blended a judicious and sufficient 
show of force and a publicly stated willing- 
ness to negotiate. Nothing he said was un- 
negotiable except “the dignity of free men.” 
Khrushchev understood this language; he 
built the wall and that crisis turned the 
corner. 

But for the United States the real test was 
yet to come, in grim and urgent form. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s decision to put nuclear mis- 
siles into Cuba represented the “supreme 
probe of American intentions.” Kennedy 
immediately recognized it for what it was, 
He said at once, “The United States must 
bring this to an end,” and not once there- 
after did he waver. Deliberately he chose 
blockade rather than intervention. True to 
his character he had given himself and his 
antagonist time in which sanity could pre- 
vail. At the moment of supreme trial he un- 
derstood the strength and discretions of 
power, 

Every page of the narrative reveals Ken- 
nedy as a man of acute perception and big 
ideas. Neither Castro in Cuba nor the Com- 
munists in Russia were to him the funda- 
mental problems, but the conditions which 
brought them into being. The result was 
the launching of such campaigns as “Food 
for Peace” and the “Peace Mission” which 
did so much to change the traditional pic- 
ture of America in Asia and in Africa. His 
theme was the “dignity” of man and the 
“liberty” of man, and that is why he threw 
the Federal power on the side of Civil Rights 
for American Negroes and made this the first 
of his domestic tasks. That is why he gave 
the moral and economic support in full scale 
to those countries who had gained their 
independence. His sympathy was universal. 

This book is instant history,“ and inevi- 
tably subject to the charge that the critical 
faculty is clouded by emotion. Mr. Schles- 
inger is only human and would doubtless 
plead guilty. But from all I knew of Ken- 
nedy the portrait is true of the President, 
the public servant, the husband supported 
at all times by his talented wife, the friend— 
serious and grave, witty and gay. Inevitably 
the reader will be haunted by the might- 
have-beens, but on any reckoning, Ken- 
nedy’s was a life of rare quality and achieve- 
ment. 
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{From the New York Times Book Review, 
Nov. 28, 1965] 
JF.K.: A MEMOIR AND MORE 
(By James MacGregor Burns) 

More than any other people, perhaps, 
Americans like to leave issues to the verdict 
of history. When some problem seems too 
opaque or some leader too inscrutable, we 
comfort ourselves with the thought that 
some day the historians will decide the merits 
of the case or take the final measure of the 
man. The trouble is that historians never 
come in with a final verdict; usually they 
are a hung jury. History is written by the 
survivors—but new generations bring new 
survivors. 

The great historian combines the feel and 
immediacy of the participant with the dis- 
tance and perspective of the critic who can 
put events in their broadest context; tap 
wide sources of data and judgment, and 
enjoy all the blessings of hindsight. He 
can accompany the main actors down the 
rutted, twisting road and feel—as well as 
record—the bumps and turns. But he can 
also step back, and, with his fellow histori- 
ans as his jealous and watchful constituency, 
he can gain a perspective that sees a man 
and his era against the long prolog and 
epilog of events. 

Such a historian is rare. I doubt that 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., with all his self-con- 
fidence, expected at the outset that he would 
write virtually a history of the age of Ken- 
nedy. He describes his work as a “personal 
memoir by one who served in the White 
House during the Kennedy years,” and one 
notes that he faithfully records his own back- 
ground (O.S.S., Stevenson aid, etc.) and 
his own White House activities (mainly for- 
eign relations) as well as his chief’s. His 
work ends up, however, as a remarkable feat 
of scholarship and writing, set in the widest 
historical and intellectual frame—and all 
the more astounding for having been written 
in something less than 18 months. 

It is exciting in this book to see the his- 
torian take over, to see the mere chronicler 
of events, at first content to use his limited 
and staccato exposure to great events, give 
way to the scholar of contemporary America. 
Certainly Schlesinger’s presence in the White 
House helped give him Verstehen—that qual- 
ity of being able to feel one’s way into com- 
plex situations and to know, if not how 
things were done, how they could not have 
been done. 

Yet I think that Schlesinger’s achievement 
is due less to his having been a member of 
the Kennedy White House than being a 
member of the Kennedy era. He shared 
with Kennedy, though from a different per- 
spective, the worlds of Boston, Harvard, mil- 
itary power, State and national politics, con- 
vention rooms, Washington, Like Kennedy, 
he was born during World War I, came of age 
in the great depression, knew, admired, and 
criticized the New Deal, rejected many of the 
old liberal stereotypes, suffered through the 
platitudes of the Eisenhower years and em- 
braced the politics of modernity. 

In this long yolume Schlesinger has caught 
both the sweep and the ferment of the thou- 
sand days. He has chronicled Kennedy’s long 
and skillful nomination campaign, the battle 
with Nixon, the feverish preparations for 
office, the scintillating inaugural days, and 
then the burdens of power—Latin America, 
Berlin, southeast Asia, Africa, and always 
Moscow and Peiping; and at home, economic 
recovery, the civil rights revolution, the fight 
with big steel, and all the rest. Nor does he 
ignore the disappointments—the burning 
humiliation after the Bay of Pigs, the frus- 
trations on Capitol Hill, and the immovabil- 
ity—as Schlesinger sees it—of the bureauc- 
racy in general and of the State Department 
very much in particular. 

The chronicle is fresh, vivid, and informa- 
tive, but what the historian has done is to 
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recreate the historical, political, and personal 
context in which the events take place. He 
reaches back into the Truman and Eisen- 
hower years to dissect the web of forces that 
variously empowered and constrained the ad- 
ministration. He has a sure grasp of the 
party rivalries, factional quarrels, intellec- 
tual, and policy differences and quirks of 
personality in which issues and policies were 
entangled. 

His closeness to White House aids, bu- 
reaucrats, and congressional politicians has 
not dulled the author’s ability or willing- 
ness to portray them in diamond-bright 
vignettes. The result is a continuously fas- 
cinating but almost encyclopedic treatment 
not only of the big events and of the less 
crucial but still instructive topics like Laos, 
the Congo, the Skybolt missile mixup, Santo 
Domingo (Kennedy came close to occupying 
it), Goa, and even relations with South 
Africa. 

Thus the United Nations: “Not until I 
began making regular visits to that great 
glass tower glittering above the East River 
did I start to grasp the intensity of the UN 
life. It was a world of its own, separate, 
self-contained, and in chronic crisis, where 
a dozen unrelated emergencies might explode 
at once, demanding immediate reactions 
across the government and decisions (or at 
least speeches) in New York. It had its own 
ethos, its own rules, and its own language: 
delegates would argue interminably over 
whether to ‘note’ or to ‘reaffirm’ a past reso- 
lution, to ‘deplore’ or ‘regret’ or ‘condemn’ a 
present action. * * * Stevenson, presiding 
over this hectic outpost in American diplo- 
macy, had a far more arduous and exhaust- 
ing job than most Washingtonians appreci- 
ated; and, because he had the grace of 
making everything look easy and the habit 
of disparaging his own success, people in 
Washington did not realize how superbly 
he was discharging an impossible assign- 
ment.” 

Nehru: By 1961 “Nehru, alas, was no longer 
the man he had once been. It has all gone 
on too long, the fathership of his country, 
the rambling, paternal speeches to his flock, 
the tired aristocratic disdain in New Delhi, 
the Left Book Club platitudes when his face 
was turned to the world. His strength was 
failing, and he retained control more by 
momentum of the past than by mastery of 
the present.” 

The difficulty of opposing the Bay of Pigs: 
“The advocates of the adventure had a rhe- 
torical advantage. They could strike virile 
poses and talk of tangible things—firepower, 
airstrikes, landing craft and so on. To 
oppose the plan, one had to invoke intangi- 
bles—the moral position of the United States, 
the reputation of the President, the response 
of the United Nations, ‘world public opinion’ 
and other such odious concepts.” 

ROBERT KENNEDY: “When, to the general 
indignation of the bar and press, he was 
appointed Attorney General, he was widely 
regarded as a ruthless and power hungry 
young man devoid of principle or scruple, 
indifferent to personal freedom or public 
right, who saw life in rigidly personal and 
moralistic terms. * * * And Bossy’s public 
bearing—the ominous manner, the knock- 
the-chip-off-my-shoulder look, the stony 
blue eyes, clenched teeth, tart, monosyllabic 
tongue—did not especially dispel the picture 
of a rough young man suddenly given na- 
tional authority. I do not know of any case 
in contemporary American politics where 
there has seemed to me a greater discrepancy 
between the myth and the man.” 

It is not accidental that these examples 
relate mainly to foreign affairs, for so does 
the book. Schlesinger, being “only irregu- 
larly involved” in domestic matters, felt that 
he had less to say about them, This con- 
clusion stemmed from a mistaken premise, 
as I see it, that the author could describe 
best what he had most witnessed. Here 
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again, Schlesinger the historian is not de- 
pendent on Schlesinger the White House aid. 

He handles domestic policies and politics 
superbly when he finally comes to them, but 
the treatment is relatively too brief. Schles- 
inger makes perceptive judgments about 
Kennedy’s relations with Congress, the radi- 
cal right, various groups and personages of 
the left, the leadership of labor, the intel- 
lectuals—but there is simply not enough 
background and depth. Incredibly, this long 
book is not long enough. Or perhaps it 
should be in two or even three volumes to 
do justice to the age of Kennedy. 

What manner of man emerges from these 
pages? Clearly Kennedy was a hero to 
Schlesinger as he was, evidently, to all his 
friends and aids (we have yet to hear from 
his valet). Like other biographers, Schles- 
inger was struck by Kennedy’s detachment, 
coolness, restraint, self-control, distaste for 
emotional display. But these qualities, he 
feels, overlay deep feelings, involvement, 
commitment. 

The President feared to make an unneces- 
sary display of himself, to seem to be his- 
trionic or corny. He saw no sense in 
knock-down and drag-out fights if he did not 
win them. “There is no sense,” he said, 
“raising hell, and then not being successful. 
There is no sense in putting the office of the 
Presidency on the line on an issue, and then 
being defeated.” He would rather compro- 
mise and win a bill than lose dramatically 
and win a heightened moral issue. 

Kennedy regarded crowds as irrational, the 
author says. He did not want to play on a 
noha anean, as Franklin Roosevelt had 

one so brilliantly and demogogically in his 
Madison Square Garden n at the climax 
of the election of 1936. He was fearful of 
the proposed march of civil rights forces on 
Capitol Hill (but pleased when the rally 
around the Lincoln Memorial turned out to 
be one of the most luminous moments in the 
Nation's life). He violated his own restraint 
only once, in Berlin (“Ich bin ein Berliner“) 
and was afterward worried about it. Why 
this fear of arousing mass feeling, of 
popular emotion as a tool in politics? 

The author finds a more basic reason for 
this quality than the usual explanations of 
rationalism or pragmatism, The “basic 
source may have been an acute and an- 
guished sense of the fragility of the mem- 
branes of civilization, stretched so thin over 
a nation so disparate in its composition, so 
tense in its interior relationships, so cun- 
ningly enmeshed in underground fears and 
antagonisms, so entrapped by history in the 
ethos of violence.” It was this kind of sensi- 
tivity that Kennedy brought to civil rights, 
His relation to this issue in the 1950's, the 
author suggests, was more a matter of in- 
tellectual and political commitment than of 
emotional identification. 

By the 1960’s American Negroes were in a 
state of semirevolution. Kennedy used a 
wide array of executive powers, but he used 
them slowly and prudently, and he did not 
come to command the Nation’s mood and 
conscience, as Franklin Roosevelt had done 
in coping with protest born of depression. 
“A sweeping revolutionary force is pressed 
into a narrow tunnel,” Martin Luther King 
complained, Only after the crises in Oxford 
and Jackson and countless other southern 
towns did the President take his place in the 
Negro revolution. 

Schlesinger feels that his timing was 
right—that the President could act only after 
the Nation’s attention was focused on civil 
rights. Some Negro leaders still believe that 
Kennedy should have moved earlier and more 
boldly—that the leader must set in advance 
the moral tone that will inform a people’s 
perspective and in turn strengthen the Presi- 
dent's hand. 

History will continue to render verdicts on 
such questions, as we try to learn more about 
the interrelations of Presidential needs, the 
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people’s moods, and the political process. 
History will also bring new evaluations of 
Kennedy the man, as we hear more, for ex- 
ample, from the “Irish mafia” types who saw 
Kennedy’s robust, earthy, and less cerebral 
side. History will reassess both the thou- 
sand days and “The Thousand Days.” But 1 
will offer one man’s verdict now. This is 
Arthur Schlesinger’s best book. A great 
President has found—perhaps he deliberately 
chose—a great historian. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1965] 
A MAGNIFICENT HISTORY 
(By Eliot Fremont-Smith) 

With appropriate bows, nods, and yawns 
to other scribes, intimate recollectors and 
eulogists of the Kennedy era—this is the 
book we have all been waiting for. Our high 
anticipation has been more than justified. 

In A Thousand Days,” Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. has produced an original, fresh, 
vivid, penetrating, and totally absorbing 
book that is at once a masterly literary 
achievement and a work of major historical 
significance. It does not seem likely that 
a better, more readable, more insightful ac- 
count of the Kennedy administration will 
soon be written—certainly not one written 
from the same double vantage point, or with 
the same candid and wry awareness of the 
occasionally conflicting demands of personal 
memoir and historical accuracy. 

Mr. Schlesinger is generally considered one 
of the Nation’s three or four ablest historians. 
He is of course best known for “The Age 
of Jackson” (1945), which revised Jackson- 
lan studies and won him a Pulitzer, and for 
the three-volume (so far) “Age of Roose- 
velt.“ But he has never been an academic 
in the usual sense. 

Long before he joined President Kennedy's 
White House staff in January 1961, as Spe- 
cial Assistant (concentrating in foreign af- 
fairs) and “resident intellectual,” Mr, Schles- 
inger was deeply involved in partisan poli- 
tics. He worked in both Stevenson presi- 
dential campaigns, helped direct Americans 
for Democratic Action, and has over the 
years interlarded his historical works with 
such polemical books as The Vital Center” 
and “The Politics of Hope.” In short, Mr. 
Schlesinger is an activist—and a controversial 
one at that. 

Thus the most obvious question about “A 
Thousand Days” is: How objective can a his- 
torian be about events in which he took 
part? Mr. Schlesinger’s answer is frank and 
convincing. In the first place, truth, not ob- 
jectivity, is the historian’s goal. In the sec- 
ond, there is no reason to assume that one’s 
perception of truth is enhanced by remote- 
ness from events, in place or time. 

In the third place, one must rely in any 
case on the integrity of one’s mind—the ques- 
tioning of attitudes, biases, sources, and the 
gaining of perspective, are not physical 
activities; they are intellectual ones, and no 
matter what the historian is studying, the 
same mental operations must take place. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s own role in the Kennedy 
administration (and he doesn't overstate it) 
should be no hindrance to his role as histo- 
rian, and, in fact, it isn't. To verify, enlarge 
upon and occasionally, one assumes, contra- 
dict his own recollections and impressions, 
Mr. Schlesinger has done a prodigious job of 
research and interviewing. And beyond in- 
tegrity, vigorousness, and grace of mind, he 
has brought to this book both zest for drama 
and a sharp, ironic, self-deflating humor not 
unlike the President's own. 

The result is a history that is authorita- 
tive—in the sense of seeming as near, as in- 
clusive of, the truth as is now possible—and 
candidly creative, or recreative, out of per- 
sonal involvement. More convincingly than 
anyone else, Mr, Schlesinger has conveyed 
the excitement, hustle-bustle confusion, 
sense of comradeship, the periods of eu- 
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phoria, and near-despair, the gaiety and 
driving energy that illuminated Washing- 
ton's atmosphere for nearly 3 years. 

And yet this is in no way sloppily done. 
(The famous post-Bay of Pigs bedroom weep- 
ing scene is gone—which shows one advan- 
tage of otherwise terribly distorting prepub- 
lication serialization. The book was tried 
out, as it were, on the stage of Life maga- 
zine before opening at the Houghton Mifflin.) 

The t of John F. Kennedy is more 
robust than reverential—he laughs, is skepti- 
cal, gets angry, swears, makes errors—things 
an icon never does. And we see him also as 
a man fascinated with ideas, people, power, 
and how it can and should be implemented. 
Among other things, this book gives us back 
a sense of the person President Kennedy 
really was. In interests, as well as in modes 
of thought he and his aid were not far 
apart—which may have been Mr. Schlesin- 
ger’s greatest single circumstantial advan- 
tage as historian of the Kennedy era. 

“A Thousand Days” covers, in a sweeping, 
suspenseful narrative, all the main events 
and many minor ones. Its portraits of the 
actors are full and brilliantly incisive (one 
hopes the prattle over those less than flatter- 
ing has now subsided). But the overriding 
interests are in the hows and whys of politi- 
cal power as the Kennedy administration 
came, not without considerable anguish, to 
understand and effectively employ it—and in 
the goals of Government and society that so 
characterized and shone upon that time. 
With these themes as with virtually every- 
thing else in this magnificient book, Mr. 
Schlesinger demonstrates how great history 
is conceived and written. 


[From the New Republic, Dec. 4, 1965] 
SCHLESINGER'S KENNEDY 
(By John M. Blum) 


For Andrew Jackson, so we learned from 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the sun broke 
through the clouds as he set out for his 
inauguration; for Franklin Roosevelt, the 
mist and wind under a sullen sky were wit- 
ness to the Nation’s applause for buoyant 
call to action; for John F. Kennedy, Schlesin- 
ger tells us how, it all began in the cold,” 
as so soon thereafter it was all so tragically 
to end. In “A Thousand Days,” Schlesinger, 
as he did before for Jackson and for Roose- 
velt, brings his sure knowledge, his lucid 
prose, and his unmatched gift for under- 
standing the endless adventure of governing 
men to the analysis of the administration of 
a great President. The book, Schlesinger says 
at the outset, is “not a comprehensive history 
of the Kennedy Presidency. It is a personal 
memoir.” But the intensity of the author’s 
personal experience with Kennedy does not, 
in spite of the disclaimer, diminish the range, 
the quality, and the authority of the history 
recorded. Schlesinger's is the first account 
of the Kennedy years to catch and convey 
the spirit and the style of the New Frontier 
and its leader. It will be for many years the 
account against which all others must be 
measured, and on which all others will in 
some degree depend. 

Kennedy, as Schlesinger portrays him, 
served both as the agent and the symbol for 
an indispensable reformation of public 
policies as those policies were made and ap- 
plied and understood at home and abroad. 
Let us,” the President said of the Alliance 
for Progress, as by implication he often said 
of his own country, let us once again trans- 
form the American continent into a vast 
crucible of revolutionary ideas and efforts—a 
tribute to the power of the creative energies 
of free men and women—an example to all 
the world that liberty and progress walk hand 
in hand.” The Kennedy whom Schlesinger 
reveals believed in those possibilities and 
dedicated himself to their fulfillment. He 
did so even though his political perceptions 
told him how perilously slow the course of 
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progress had to be, and—more important— 
even though his reading of history and his 
consequent sense of irony reminded him al- 
ways of the distance that lay between the 
noblest, most vigorous intentions and their 
invariably lesser products. That sense of 
irony contributed to Kennedy's humor, which 
he wryly turned against himself, without in 
the least reducing Kennedy’s stamina, born 
partly of rare courage, partly of confidence, 
and essential to his imperturbability in crisis. 

Irony has meaning only to man thinking, 
only to an intellectual, and Kennedy, as 
Schlesinger demonstrates, was the most in- 
cisive intellectual of the whole brilliant 
galaxy of men whom he summoned to his 
side. More than any one of them, he com- 
manded the entire array of difficult subjects 
to which he adverted. Yet Kennedy, even 
in repose, exuded the poised grace of a man 
trained and resolved to act. His command 
of his mind—thorough in its instruction, 
jugular in its drive to the essence of a prob- 
lem—whetted his impatience to be on with 
his tasks. The impulse to action, the swift 
concentration on the practicable, the mis- 
trust of the rhetoric of idealism, the unhesi- 
tating recourse when circumstances so indi- 
cated to the power of the military or of the 
Irish Mafia—all these led some intellectuals, 
particularly those who did not know Kennedy 
or who disagreed with him, to misread his 
high purpose and to underrate his arresting 
capabilities, to disown their closest kin to 
hold the Presidency since the time of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

For his part, Kennedy was hurt and puzzled 
when intelligent but cloistered men in 1960 
found him neither less nor more than Rich- 
ard Nixon. As Schlesinger observes, 2 years 
later no one could properly any longer con- 
fuse the adversaries; Kennedy in office had 
proved his right to the margin of support the 
electorate ultimately awarded to his suc- 
cessor. 

Schlesinger’s vignettes serve the New Fron- 
tiersmen well, especially Averell Harriman, 
whose wise and selfless engagement merited 
the unstinted admiration it receives. Some 
30 years the senior of most of his colleagues, 
Harriman nonetheless shared their ebullient 
youth. Adlai Stevenson, as Schlesinger por- 
trays him, was less at home in Kennedy’s 
Washington, but the picture of Stevenson 
that emerges captures his spirit, even though 
Schlesinger ruefully admits the continual 
uneasiness of Stevenson’s relationship with 
Kennedy. A lesser President might have 
failed to enlist Stevenson in the common 
cause which the older man had defined and 
clarified while the younger was preparing 
himself for the responsibilities of power. 
Those who, as Schlesinger describes them, 
perhaps best represented the essential quali- 
ties of Kennedy’s use of power, his preferred 
processes of government, and his goals for 
the United States were the trenchant, syste- 
matic, indefatigable McNamara, and the 
tough, steady Attorney General—hungry to 
learn, more and more the most effective and 
reliable liberal in the Cabinet. 

Others fare less well. Lyndon Johnson, for 
one, whose strength Schlesinger gladly recog- 
nizes, appears, as he was, at some remove 
from the center of affairs—restless, egocen- 
tric, but an impressively loyal soldier to an 
army he had only reluctantly joined. In Los 
Angeles in 1960, Schlesinger writes, after 
Kennedy had won the nomination, Johnson 
was “far from Isaiah,” and for the heathen 
Schlesinger adds, in a footnote other histori- 
ans will envy, “ come now, and let us reason 
together.“ Isaiah 1:18. LB. J. passim.” But 
Johnson is the object only of respectful fun, 
while Dean Rusk is the object of exasperated 
disappointment. 

The American Establishment (the subject 
of a puckish footnote that pays special re- 
spect to Richard Rovere) has questioned 
Schlesinger’s taste, even his patriotism, for 
reporting Kennedy’s private statement that 
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Rush would be permitted to resign. In the 
full context of Schlesigner's book, that report 
is neither tasteless nor unpatriotic nor un- 
deserved. Schlesinger devotes a major por- 
tion of his total narrative and analysis to 
examining the inertia of the State Depart- 
ment, the Joint Chiefs, and the CIA, and to 
explaining Kennedy’s efforts to break 
through the depressing influences of those 
agencies. The crisis for the President arose 
with the Bay of Pigs, an episode that 
Schlesinger makes a kind of fulcrum for his 
own critique of government as Kennedy in- 
herited it. The implications of the story 
Schlesinger tells are as disturbing now as 
they must have been to the President at the 
time. State, CIA, and the Joint Chiefs dis- 
played an invincible inability to question the 
premises from which the original planning of 
the operation had proceeded. In a series of 
small decisions built upon those rigid 
premises, a series that became irreversible in 
its momentum (in precisely the manner dis- 
cussed by D. Braybrooke and C. E. Lindblom 
in “A Strategy of Decision) ,” they led the 
new administration to the calamity of the 
invasion. That affair, shattering the gay 
confidence of the spring of 1961, opened a 
long season of gloom that spread with the 
troubles in Berlin, Laos, and Africa. But the 
travesty of the Bay of Pigs had reminded 
Kennedy that specialists in intelligence and 
weaponry and protocol were attached to the 
particular interests they represented and, 
with singular exceptions, were incapable of 
comprehending or of representing the gen- 
eral interests of the Presidency or the United 
States. Accordingly, Kennedy turned in- 
creasingly to generalists in whom he had per- 
sonal confidence, men charged with the dual 
duty of prodding the bureaucracies to per- 
form at a high level of energy and imagina- 
tion, and of transcending the advice of bu- 
reaucratic expertise. As the White House 
took over the strings of policy Kennedy 
gained the initiative and scope necessary for 
his later achievements, especially for his su- 
perb resolution of the second Cuban crisis 
and for his delicate diplomacy for the test 
ban. But Rusk, apparently by his own choice, 
ordinarily stood apart from involvement in 
those and other major issues, and Rusk only 
hesitatingly, if at all, endeavored to purge his 
Department of its sluggishness, parochialism, 
and banality. Thus Kennedy’s statement 
about Rusk’s resignation, and thus Schles- 
inger’s report. 

After the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy’s largest 
difficulties in foreign policy, as Schlesinger 
sees it, derived not from American weakness 
or fumbling but from the strength and will 
of adversaries or off-and-on friends, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union and France. The ac- 
counts of Kennedy’s trials with Khrushchev 
and De Gaulle profit alike from Schlesinger’s 
care with details and his prefatory excursions 
into the backgrounds of Russian and French 
policy. Here and elsewhere in the book—for 
example, in sections on Latin America, 
Africa, Italy, and Great Britain—the author’s 
grasp of the past enhances his rendering of 
the immediate. His candor, moreover, ex- 
poses certain failures of the administration 
which he views more generously than will 
some of his readers—for one, the lapse in 
communication with and consideration for 
an ally that intensified British disappoint- 
ment over the cancellation of Skybolt; for 
another, the preoccupations that kept Ken- 
nedy from reversing the flow of decisions 
about Vietnam, decisions that originated in 
large part with various New Frontiersmen. 
Though no apologist for Diem, Schlesinger 
suggests in the infractable case of Vietnam 
how crippling were the limits of Kennedy’s 
available choices. In that and other cases, 
Schlesinger tends to applaud the practicable 
and meliorative, and tends to deplore the 
radical and millennial. Here he reflects the 
tough but creative mood of the New Frontier. 
Yet that mood leaves, perhaps, too little 
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room, not for agreement with, but for sym- 
pathy for those theorists who help to pre- 
serve a millennial vision against which the 
impact of the practicable can be measured. 
And Schlesinger, without being necessarily 
wrong, is nevertheless harsh in his asides 
about H. Stuart Hughes and those of like 
mind. 

Schlesinger’s more gentle but still crit- 
ical treatment of the radicals in the civil 
rights movement appreciates their success 
in advancing their cause. At the same time, 
the Kennedys and their associates lent con- 
siderable thrust to that accelerating move- 
ment, and the Attorney General, in Schles- 
inger’s assessment, receives the credit that 
his detractors have refused to grant him. 
Still, some of Robert Kennedy’s admirers, 
including Schlesinger, for their part have 
not discussed the significance of the New 
Frontier’s judicial appoinments with the 
skeptical detachment of Alexander Bickel in 
his “Politics and the Warren Court.” Over- 
all, however, Schlesinger’s approach to civil 
rights and other domestic issues is distin- 
guished by its clarity and balance. Indeed, 
his discussion of economic policy provides 
a model for any general exploration of tech- 
nical questions. Most important, with 
marked restraint Schlesinger shows conclu- 
sively that Kennedy did get the country mov- 
ing again. The accomplishments of Lyndon 
Johnson rose from the strong foundations 
Kennedy built, for Kennedy’s celebrated style 
was no trick of public relations but the grace- 
ful expression of a powerful mind, a powerful 
person, and a powerful program, admirably 
timed. 

“Is there some principle of nature,” Rich- 
ard Hofstadter asked in a question Schles- 
inger quotes, which requires that we never 
know the quality of what we have had until 
it is gone?” Perhaps. Those close to Ken- 
nedy knew before that dreadful day in Dallas. 
Many others did not. It is the special tri- 
umph of Schlesinger’s book that those who 
read it, now or years from now, will know 
the quality of Kennedy. They should then 
conclude, with Schlesinger, that above all 
Kennedy “gave the world for an imperishable 
moment the vision of a leader who greatly 
understood the terror and the hope, the 
diversity and the possibility, of life on this 
planet and who made people look beyond 
nation and race to the future of humanity.” 
In a sense, then, it did not come to an end 
in the cold. 


[From the Saturday Review, Nov. 27, 1965] 
Book or THE WEEK: “A THOUSAND Days: 
JoHN F. KENNEDY IN THE WHITE HOUSE,” 

By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

(Reviewed by John Barkham) 

I hope the overwhelming merits of this 
book are not overshadowed by a controversy 
over its so-called instant history. It is far 
too important a record of Kennedy’s years 
in the White House to be sidetracked for 
any reason whatever. So let me say at once, 
and as emphatically as I can, that Schle- 
singer has written what I believe to be the 
most articulate, analytical, inseeing report 
of the President’s performance in office so 
far published. 

To peruse this book is to stand at Ken- 
nedy’s side through the presidential cam- 
paign and all through the White House 
years. To the best of my knowledge, no 
previous President ever had so distinguished 
a historian in his immediate circle oversee- 
ing his actions, discussing his decisions, and 
recording his reactions—as they occurred. 
That John F. Kennedy had the foresight to 
install so professional an observer on his 
personal staff is one reason his all too brief 
administration has become the best docu- 
mented of any President’s. 

Inevitably Schlesinger’s book will be com- 
pared with that of Theodore Sorenson. In 
style and purpose they are quite different, 
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Sorenson’s being a close personal portrait 
with background fairly lightly touched in, 
whereas Schlesinger has held up a wide-angle 
mirror to the Kennedy years, with the Presi- 
dent in the foreground. Both men were 
devoted to Kennedy—Sorenson without res- 
ervations, Schlesinger with something less 
than adulation. (You may recall that it was 
Schlesinger who said before the presidential 
primaries: “I am nostalgically for Stevenson, 
idealistically for Humphrey, realistically for 
Kennedy.”) Schlesinger's admiration for 
Kennedy, though always evident, is never 
permitted to cloud his judgment on the 
President's actions. 

At first glance the length of the book is 
forbidding—it is almost as long as War and 
Peace.” But it is never less than absorbing 
reading. If you are in the least interested 
in JF. K., there are no longueurs. Schlesinger 
is meticulous in his overall coverage: noth- 
ing of consequence is overlooked from the 
start of the 1960 primaries to that fatal day 
in Dallas. Kennedy’s relationship with his 
Cabinet, with the Congress, with the press, 
and with the public are explicity described 
and dissected. Nowhere else, for example, 
have I found so lucid an explanation of the 
ambivalent relationship with Adlai Steven- 
son. 

The Bay of Pigs episode is pictured from 
a ringside seat, with clear labels as to who 
was for it and who against it. (Schlesinger 
himself was against.) The Cuba “eyeball” 
confrontation is recorded in even greater de- 
tail, right down to the role played by peri- 
pheral figures. Sorenson is sketchy when 
he moves away from Kennedy’s presence: not 
so Schlesinger. 

The prose is polished and incisive, and 
many passages are unexpectedly moving. A 
particularly affecting chapter is that in 
which Schlesinger described Kennedy’s re- 
lationship with his immediate family and 
with his personal aids. He tells us vastly 
more than anyone else of daily life inside 
the White House. Of Mrs. Kennedy he says 
at one point: “Her husband’s delight in her 
was visible. His eyes brightened when he 
talked of her or when she unexpectedly 
dropped by the office.” Schlesinger quotes 
the President saying with a smile: “When- 
ever a wife says anything in this town every- 
one assumes that she is saying what her hus- 
band really thinks. Imagine how I felt last 
night when I heard Jackie telling Malraux 
that Adenauer was un peu gaga” (slightly 
gaga). 

The book is enlivened with many such a 
revealing story, all of them expertly inte- 
grated into the narrative, Schlesinger’s 
puissant style combines the detachment of 
the trained observer with the immediacy of 
the eyewitness. The one serious question 
Taised by the book is that of taste. Is Schles- 
inger justified in recording strictures on 
present officeholders such as Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk? Is it a breach of con- 
fidence to report that Kennedy considered 
replacing Rusk? 

The reader will have to answer such ques- 
tions for himself, but it should be noted that 
Schlesinger equitably lists all the pluses as 
well as the minuses in Rusk’s case, which 
the magazine excerpts did not always do. As 
to instant history, think what would be lost 
if, as some suggest, all this Kennedy mate- 
rial was buried in archives till the major 
participants were deceased and all passions 
spent. What would we not have given to 
have a Schlesinger in the White House dur- 
ing the Lincoln years? 

{From the New York (N.Y.) Post, 
Nov. 18, 1965] 
ScHLESINGER’s “KENNEDY”: HISTORY, 
Nor Eur or 
(By Richard J, Whalen) 


During his Presidency, John F. Kennedy, 
the youngest man ever elected to the office, 
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sometimes mused about how he might oc- 
cupy himself af ter he left the White House. 
As he once wryly remarked, he would be at 
an awkward age too old to begin a new 
career and too young to write my memoirs.” 
One of the deprivations we suffered on that 
terrible day in Dallas was the loss of the 
account of his administration on what Ken- 
nedy would have written. 

In the case of an Eisenhower or a Truman, 
both of whom have done their self-justifying 
duty in the grand tradition, it would be 
no great loss if not a line had been written. 

But in the case of Kennedy, it is reason- 
able to believe that we have been denied a 
rare chance to know something of the inner 
reality of the Presidency—not how it feels“ 
to sit in the oval office, but how the occu- 
pant of that room, from his unique vantage 
point, sees the world that looks to him for 
leadership and so often frustrates his efforts 
to provide it. Kennedy, unlike his prede- 
cessors, took pride in what he wrote and 
knew that much more than the ordinary 
memoir would be expected of him. In him, 
the Instinct to justify his Pulitzer Prize prob- 
ably would have overcome the conventional 
impulse to forget mistakes. 

Fortunately for Kennedy’s place in history, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the most gifted of 
America’s contemporary historians, was in- 
side the White House, simultaneously per- 
forming staff functions and plying his pro- 
fession. In his enormous yet immensely 
readable volume, the loss of Kennedy’s own 
memoir is almost made good. 

So much has been written about Schles- 
inger’s presumed “competition” with other 
Kennedy memoirists, notably Theodore Sor- 
ensen, that comparisons are inevitable. With 
the authority of his intimacy, Sorensen has 
described his recently published “Kennedy” 
as his substitute for the book the President 
intended to write. 

Had he lived Kennedy almost certainly 
would have chosen Sorensen as his chief col- 
laborator, continuing their earlier practice. 
And yet I doubt that Kennedy himself would 
have written a book resembling Sorensen’s. 
His capacity for ironic self-criticism would 
not have permitted it. 

Schlesinger labels his book a “personal 
memoir” and concedes his limited view, add- 
ing that no one “will ever be able to achieve 
the central, presidential, perspective” that 
would have been Kennedy’s. Still, working 
from just outside with a professional's skill 
and insight, he has more than compensated 
for the limitations of his position—and he 
has avoided the pitfalls of being too close, 
too protective, too involved in the ego of his 
subject. 

Not that he stints his praise of Kennedy; 
far from it. But he, much more than Soren- 
sen, writes under the discipline of his craft 
and the shadow of a Pulitzer. Consequently, 
even though he often writes in the first 
person, he preserves a certain detachment 
and accepts the obligation of the historian: 
to render a fair account and pass honest 
judgments. 

Thus, while his claims are duly modest 
Schlesinger has produced a volume that will 
henceforth influence everything written 
about the Kennedy years. 

The widely publicized excerpts that ap- 
peared in Life magazine are chips from a 
vast forest. In spite of its bulk, this is a 
surprisingly tightly written book; its lines 
are densely packed; they have an almost 
palpable heft“ as they communicate not 
merely the event, but its antecedents and 
the background against which it occurred. 

The much quoted criticism of Dean Rusk, 
read in context, recedes into a balanced 
critique of the semiparalyzed state of the 
State Department. 

All of the “set piece” episodes of the Ken- 
nedy years, such as the Bay of Pigs, the 
Berlin crunch, and the Cuban missile crisis, 
are rendered vividly and with a compelling 
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sense of the agonizing choices and risks each 
involved. 

Kennedy is portrayed as reluctant to push 
or be pushed, always seeking the avenue 
that would avoid a direct confrontation with 
his adversary“— the word enemy“ held 
connotations too hot to the New Frontier 
touch—and always willing to believe that 
reason ultimately governed. 

In the end, in the second Cuban crisis, 
Khrushchey behaved reasonably, but not be- 
fore his misreading of Washington’s mood 
brought the world perilously close to the 
brink. 

If Kennedy’s coolness sometimes left his 
intentions in doubt, so did his infrequent 
outbursts of temper, as when the showdown 
over pricing with Big Steel interrupted his 
courtship of business. A number of books 
have already appeared discussing Kennedy’s 
economic views, including one bearing the 
impressive name of Seymour E. Harris, but 
none succeeds as well as Schlesinger’s in 
setting forth the implications of the fact 
that Kennedy was “the first Keynesian 
President.” 

The steel skirmish, seen in this perspec- 
tive, was merely noisy; what was significant 
was the little noted elevation of theory to 
power, climaxing a generation of intellectual 
warfare. 

Herein lies the special value of Schlesin- 
ger’s study: his sense of the continuity of 
human affairs heightens his awareness of new 
departures. With him as our guide, we gain 
not only understanding of Kennedy, but also, 
and equally important, of ourselves and of 
the sources of the claim he had upon us. 

In this superb volume, the vocabulary of 
history replaces the rhetoric of eulogy that 
has come to be expected. It may strike some 
accustomed to sentimental excess as deficient 
in feeling. The feeling is there, abundantly, 
but it is controlled, which is one reason why 
Kennedy would have admired the book. 

More importantly, with this book, the cru- 
cial shift in emphasis has to occur: 
away from Kennedy’s personal qualities and 
toward the substance of his administration. 
Only thus can he be spared the fate, which 
adoring books thrust upon him, of being re- 
membered fondly, but vaguely, for his 
“style.” 

Schlesinger leaves us still some distance 
removed from a definitive judgment on Ken- 
nedy, but at least the man has begun to 
emerge from the vapors of myth and we see 
him as he might have shown himself in the 
book he never wrote. 

(Nore.—Richard J. Whalen, a Fortune edi- 
tor, is the author of “The Founding Father” 
and of the current A City Destroying Itself: 
An Angry Look at New York.’’) 


[From the London (England) Observer 
Nov. 28, 1965.] 
KENNEDY IN CLOSEUP 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 

Only the exceptionally retarded will need 
to be told that these books are about Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his administration by two 
of his most gifted lieutenants. Both have 
been published in part in newspapers and 
magazines. And Mr. Sorensen's book has 
now been out for some weeks and has been 
extensively reviewed. Both, and especially 
the excerpts from Mr. Schlesinger’s book, 
have produced great discussion. I think it 
rather less important at this date to com- 
ment on the books than on some of the 
nonsense the critics have written concerning 
them. But the conventions of reviewing 
must be observed—at least in passing. 

Theodore Sorensen was President Ken- 
nedy’s closest adviser and co-worker, not 
only in the White House years, but for many 
years preceding. Arthur Schlesinger knew 
Kennedy only as a contemporary and casual 
friend before 1960; they were not closely 
allied in politics. Nor was he as close to the 
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President as Sorensen in the White House. 
The President regarded him, I think, less as 
an assistant than as a distinguished con- 
temporary to be consulted on points of his- 
tory, used as an emissary to the liberal and 
literary community, and for particular tasks 
in the field of Latin America and United 
Nations affairs. 

Each book reflects the particular experience 
and qualifications of its author. Sorensen 
has far more to say of the campaign for the 
Presidency. He has a more intimate personal 
view of what happened thereafter. He is not 
in doubt as to who of the President’s en- 
tourage or appointees were inadequate, in- 
competent or devoted, in their service, pre- 
eminently to themselves. But he deals with 
such handicaps with the restraint of a care- 
ful lieutenant. The commonplaces that all 
politicians use in speeches, the obeisance to 
honesty, morality, intelligence, and general 
righteousness slip more than occasionally 
into his text. I am not sure, however, that 
he writes best of the domestic issues with 
which he was most concerned. On foreign 
policy, including the meeting with Khru- 
shchey and the missile crisis, he is brilliant. 

Mr. Schlesinger has little to say of the 
campaign for the Presidency. And, though 
he deals at length with questions, Latin 
American policy in particular, with which he 
was especially concerned, his book is much 
more that of a professional historian. He 
seems always to have the relevant facts at 
hand and he is all but unique in his ability 
to order them into an engrossing narrative. 
He also brings a skeptical and informed judg- 
ment to bear on a wide range of matters from 
economics to foreign policy. 

Unlike Sorensen, and reflecting his greater 
degree of detachment, Schlesinger does not 
suffer gladly those of whom he disapproves. 
Where Sorensen feels a certain commitment 
to the commonplace, Schlesinger has a mod- 
est obligation to the unimportant. The 
activities of the U.S. Government are enor- 
mous in their variety. No one can tell about 
everything it did even in the brief span of 
3 years, and Schlesinger shows some evidence 
of being forced by his historian’s conscience 
to try. He does not deal with design contro- 
versies in the Battle Monuments Commission 
or the bold new approach to prostitution in 
federally aided housing. But he touches on 
almost everything else. 

Yet, admitting that an adequately dis- 
agreeable editor could have been useful here 
and there on both books, I cannot think that 
the critics who have complained of their 
length have any case. Both men have writ- 
ten out of a deep sense of affection for, and 
of obligation to, the man they served. Mr. 
Sorensen is right in insisting that Kennedy’s 
accomplishments, in these 3 brief years, were 
great. And they opened the way for such fur- 
ther and needed change. Surely it would 
have been unworthy and even irresponsible to 
have confined this history, as some British 
critics have recommended, to the few glamor- 
ous events—the meeting with Khrushchev, 
the great row over steel prices, the two 
Cuban espisodes—which make particularly 
good reading. 

In both books I found my attention rivet- 
ed to the accounts of those enterprises in 
which I was myself involved. My interest 
flagged slightly as I passed on to the ex- 
ploits of McNamara or Dean Rusk. It fell 
further as I came on the occasional name I 
didn’t know. It might have weakened fur- 
ther had I lived throughout in Stoke-on- 
Trent. No English reader should feel badly 
if he doesn’t get through both books right 
away. But historians would have reason to 
feel badly if either had confined himself to 
what is fascinating to those only distantly 
involved. 

It was the English critics, or some of them, 
who took out after Mr. Sorensen for writing 
too much. The Americans, or some of them, 
abused Mr. Schlesinger for writing about the 
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wrong things. He was far too candid. Was it 
right to cause heartaches for people still in 
office? Was it proper to reveal the inten- 
tions of a man now dead? Was it wise to 
reveal the substance of confidential conver- 
sations around the conference table? 

Of course, it was right, proper, and wise 
for Schlesinger to write as he did. The only 
people with serious grounds for objection are 
those who, reflecting the oldest desires of 
public servants and especially of those con- 
cerned with foreign policy, would like to 
have a license for decorous inaction or error. 
No one has suggested that any of Schlesin- 
ger’s revelations were inaccurate. He is not 
accused of revealing military secrets. Should 
public officials be protected from the pub- 
lication of adverse comment on their per- 
formance while they are in office? Surely 
not. Surely that of a President is particu- 
larly important. Who else was in a better 
position to judge? 

People generally, and especially those who 
take Government seriously, have all too lit- 
tle to go on in appraising men and policies. 
They should applaud every man who adds 
to their information. It is incredible that 
journalists, scholars, commentators, publi- 
cists, those with a responsible concern for 
public affairs, should join up with their 
natural enemies to espouse secrecy and reti- 
cence. Nor do I want to seem self-righteous 
about it. Whenever in public office I awak- 
ened to the knowledge that I had done 
something silly, I have found myself im- 
mediately speculating on the public advan- 
tages of keeping the whole matter confiden- 
tial or, at a minimum, keeping it out of the 
papers. 

Nor is there anything but good in report- 
ing the conversations, of public officials, in- 
cluding chiefs of state, after the fact. A 
man who will clam up because he is afraid 
that what he says will later be quoted is too 
craven to have anything worth saying. And 
that applies to visiting heads of state as to 
all others. The public official who lowers 
his voice and pleads for strict confidence is 
invariably getting ready to say something 
repugnant to the public interest. If he fears 
he will be quoted, it may be that he won't 
say it. So much the better. 

Both Sorensen and Schlesinger served in 
the White House. Their natural opposition 
highly visible in the case of Schlesinger, al- 
ways discretely in the background in the 
case of Sorensen is the permanent official 
establishment, especially in the field of for- 
eign policy. This establishment, in their 
view, saw Kennedy as an annoyance. He 
was an idealist rather than a practical friend 
of the Latin American hierarchies. He 
didn’t have the same refiex commitment to 
the cold war as Dulles. He couldn't bring 
himself to sweep the terrors of nuclear con- 
flict under the rug. He could never be put 
off by a formula or slogan, however sanctified 
by use. He wanted other inconvenient 
changes. 

I am not sure Messrs. Sorensen and 
Schlesinger are completely accurate in the 
selection of their target. My own impression 
is that the permanent establishment would 
have accepted leadership. And the Presi- 
dent has the right to appoint Secretaries, 
Under Secretaries, and numerous Assistant 
Secretaries and lesser officials to help provide 
this leadership and assume its risks. This 
is the reason for political appointees. Quite 
a few of Kennedy’s own appointees thought 
it their function not to provide leadership, 
not to absorb political criticism but to give 
the permanent establishment a lesson in po- 
litical caution and personal contentment. In 
effect, they joined the permanent establish- 
ment. There was a man in the State Depart- 
ment, now happily at pasture as an Ambas- 
sador, who shelved his liberal and academic 
qualifications the day he took office and spent 
the next 4 years explaining why nothing 
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whatever could be changed, why the basic 
Dulles policies were the best we could do. 
In public life the ideal situation is one 
that provides protection in the present by 
secrecy and in the future by forbearance. 
People such as Schlesinger or Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT (who was far too candid about the 
man who advised the President on the Do- 
minican Republic affair) louse things up. 
The establishment rightly excoriates them. 
But oddly enough in a world where so much 
goes wrong, this is almost always a story 
with a happy ending. Those who are candid 
almost always survive. Those who seem for 
a time most successful in suppressing the 
truth eventually get buried by their own ef- 
forts. We should be more grateful than we 
are for whoever arranged things this way. 


[From the London (England) Sunday Tele- 
graph, Nov. 28, 1965] 
HuNcHEs VERSUS COMPUTERS 
(By John Hale) 

Crammed with names, facts and interpre- 
tations, this is a big book. It is immensely 
skilled, carrying its weight as lightly as good 
planning, pungency and wit can manage. 

It is also, I should imagine, required read- 
ing for anyone interested not just in Ken- 
nedy, not just in the world role the United 
States has to play, but in the processes of 
modern government in any industrialized 
society. 

If “A Thousands Days: John F. Kennedy 
in the White House,” is less than a history of 
the United States of America in those years, 
it is the best introduction to them. If it 
is not a full biography—because it concen- 
trates on the President—it is the finest ap- 
praisal of Kennedy’s mind and character we 
are likely to have for å long time. 

But it is more than an account of one 
Presidency, it is a handbook for managerial 
politicians, a government kit for future ad- 
ministrators, a treatise on decisionmaking, 
a documentary drama starring those antag- 
onists, hunch and computer, whose sparring 
will to no small extent determine the for- 
tunes of the future. 

More than this: because of the importance 
of its subject and the skilled speed which 
has gone into its writing, it raises the whole 
issue of open ended history. 

Is contemporary history different in kind 
from accomplished political journalism? Is 
it better for a historian of talent to write 
about crucial events that are relevant to our 
world, our decisions, than to write with some 
degree of detached mastery about the Cru- 
sades or the Hundred Years War? Is it better 
to be wrong among a million modern facts 
or more secure from challenge among a thou- 
sand ancient ones? 

Kennedy not only searched the conscience 
of America more gratingly than any Presi- 
dent since Roosevelt, and appealed to its 
sense of purpose. He also picked its brains. 
One of the brains he picked was that of the 
author of this book who, as a Special Assist- 
ant to the President, was in the thick of 
some episodes of the Thousand Days,” more 
remote from others than a nonperipatetic 
Washington correspondent would have been. 

There are a few awkward I-was-there 
moments (“his young wife joined him in the 
Capitol, whispered ‘Oh, Jack, what a day.’ 
and softly touched his face”), but one of the 
book’s strengths is the playing down of the 
autobiographical element. 

If we get a clear picture of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger it is from his writing rather than 
his actions. He uses his own notes as he 
would use those of another observer, and the 
moments when he was not there—as at the 
first meetings with Khrushchey—play as 
weighted a part as the others. This is no 
Picture of the White House as snapped by 
an articulate Crawfie. 

There is perhaps nothing new that emerges 
from the portrait of Kennedy asa man. The 
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greatest tribute the world paid when the 
first halting grotesque news of the assassina- 
tion came was revealed in its selfishness. Not 
“how tragic for him” but “what will become 
of me?” And the tribute was paid not only 
because his own personality came over in- 
vigorating in the press and on television, 
but also because there was an appetite for 
such a man. 

He was known, and a historian can do 
little more than remind us what he was like 
and why we wanted him. The great events, 
too, were known—Cuba, for instance—and 
will eventually be better known. 

But if Professor Schlesinger’s findings on 
such topics as the Bay of Pigs invasion must 
be provisional, it is not likely that their sig- 
nificance—Kennedy’s handling of the crisis 
on the basis of the various intelligence 
sources available to him—will be enhanced. 
That episode, as it is treated in this book, 
represents a turning point in the relationship 
between information and action. 

Time after time, from Kennedy's preinaug- 
uration appraisal of how a President can 
make a governmental complex work, we are 
reminded of the connections between a prob- 
lem on the one hand and, on the other, a 
leader's decision, which cannot be viewed as 
a mere personal act. It must take into ac- 
count the wishes of a party, the ability of 
an administration, and the sanction of public 
opinion in the country at large. 

It is the breadth of the canvas and the 
wide applicability of its symbois as well as 
the vigorous and charming figure at its center 
that must make Professor Schlesinger proud 
of his signature in the bottom right-hand 
corner, 


[From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, Nov. 
27, 1965] 
SCHLESINGER ON KENNEDY: RICH AND GLOW- 
ING PORTRAIT 
(By Allan Nevins) 

This is a book of historical depth as well 
as reportorial range and liveliness, President 
Kennedy was fortunate in having at his side 
two young men who could immediately pro- 
duce works on his administration as dis- 
tinguished as Theodore C. Sorensen's Ken- 
nedy“ and Mr. Schlesinger's A Thousand 
Days.“ He was still more fortunate in that 
they could write volumes largely different in 
content, ideas, and spirit, affording a binocu- 
lar rather than monocular vision of the man. 
The commonplace judgment is that Sorensen 
offers the journalist’s approach. Schlesinger 
the historian’s. Actually Sorensen may bet- 
ter be termed the practical politician, and 
Schlesinger the academic expert. It is 
creditable to John F. Kennedy that he made 
good use of two such divergent talents, and 
the records they write complement each 
other with little duplication. 

Mr. Schlesinger can be subtle and dis- 
criminating, but his approach includes a full 
use of autobiographical material, and these 
pages from a well-filled notebook glow with 
the same narrative verve as his volumes on 
Jackson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. He pre- 
sents a superb psychological analysis of Ken- 
nedy and “the Kennedy style” and an incisive 
study of the spirit of the New Frontier. But 
he pauses also to limn with gusto the events 
of Inauguration Day; the first working days 
in the White House office, when Kennedy for- 
got and referred to himself as Senator; such 
early events as the call from Truman—‘“a gay 
talk, the old and the new President, and 
the young wife”; the first Executive orders 
and first problems to tackle. He takes time 
to describe his trip to Latin America for the 
President, his admiration for Betancourt, and 
his study of the Cuban chaos out of which 
Castro emerged. 

So his narrative continues to the end— 
to the day in 1963 when, talking with Adlai 
E. Stevenson, he heard the Ambassador say 
that he had found “something very ugly and 
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frightening about the atmosphere” in Dallas, 
and that “some of the leading people wonder 
whether the President should go there, and 
so do I.” Mr. Schlesinger is very much the 
objective historian when he deals with for- 
eign aid, with finance as managed by Dillon, 
with the emergence of the bloody head of the 
Vietnam problem from the Asian welter, and 
with Berlin. But he had eyes and ears so 
open, and so many points of contact with 
intellectual observers everywhere, that he 
keeps his story filled with personal touches. 
They range from his observation of Harvard 
circles as Kennedy levied on Cambridge for 
staff, and his notes on American businessmen 
making Havana a huge casino and brothel, 
to his impressions of the transforming touch 
that Jacqueline Kennedy placed upon the 
White House, and his hour-by-hour comment 
on State Department, White House, and 
United Nations activities during the “con- 
frontation” of Khrushchev in the missile 
crisis. 

It is a rich book. It covers everything from 
the Birch Society and the race problem to the 
character of the President's religion—he was 
the first Roman Catholic in the Presidency 
but not a Roman Catholic President. It 
covers, very particularly, the revolution in 
Africa, and Kennedy’s preoccupation with 
such socioeconomic problems as health, 
highways, housing, community planning, 
and, above all, education. Yet despite the 
wealth of Mr. Schlesinger's personal observa- 
tion, Kennedy is almost always in the center 
of the screen. The author makes it plain 
that he had an attitude all his own toward 
the Presidency, compounded of exhilarating 
love of action, conscientious devotion to duty, 
a clear realization that life and society are 
too complex for moralistic black-and-white 
judgments, and a remarkable talent for com- 
bining ironic wit with singleminded concen- 
tration. When the Bay of Pigs affair exploded 
in his face, he felt the burden of his respon- 
sibilities keenly. He blamed himself more 
than the CIA or the Pentagon. But normally 
he had a Rooseveltian joy of life. 

As Mr. Schlesinger remarks, his presiden- 
tial life was instinct with action. (Like 
T.R.’s). “He did everything around here 
today,” wrote James Reston, “but shinny up 
the Washington Monument.” Watching a 
small child scramble about a running auto- 
mobile, he remarked: “I suppose if you had 
to choose just one quality to have that would 
be it: vitality.” At his desk, writes Mr. 
Schlesinger, He radiated a contained energy, 
electric in its intensity. Occasionally it 
would break out. * * * His fingers gave the 
clue to his impatience. They would suddenly 
be in constant action, drumming the table, 
tapping his teeth, slashing impatient pencil 
lines on a pad, jabbing the air to underscore 
a point.” Once in his office he began making 
golf swings, and broke off with a smile: “I’m 
getting to be more like Ike every day.” He 
had moments of irritation when the air 
rocked with violent language of Navy and 
Bostonian-Irish origin; but they were short. 

Like Sorensen, Mr. Schlesinger criticizes 
his Chief never. His attitude is like that of 
Nicolay and Hay to Lincoln. He does, how- 
ever, criticize some of Kennedy’s errors 
emphatically. He makes plain, for example, 
the almost naive excess of confidence placed 
in the Alliance for Progress. He can bring 
out more emphatically Kennedy’s errors in 
the Bay of Pigs affair because he himself 
struggled to the last against that deplorable 
piece of governmental folly, and he rose at 
dawn as the climax impended to write a last- 
minute protest. In practically all other 
matters, however, his narrative is full of 
praise for the President, explicit or implicit. 
He lays just emphasis on Kennedy’s intense 
concern for racial justice and equal rights, 
held in leash by his desire to be considerate 
of southern susceptibilities. He is still more 
emphatic in giving a foremost place in his 
book to the President’s tireless endeavors, 
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pursued with vision, skill, and inexhaustible 
patience, to promote the cause of world 
peace; endeavors finally crowned by the 
treaty to restrict the testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

Kennedy, as Mr. Schlesinger writes, had 
accomplished much. Had he lived he would 
have accomplished far more, for statements 
have been collected from congressional 
leaders of both parties that they intended 
soon to demolish the dam built his 
program of legislation; a jam that he himself 
was confident would soon give way. Like 
Sorensen, Mr. Schlesinger offers an impres- 
sive summation of Kennedy’s achievement, 
though in somewhat different terms. His 
book, like the predecessor volume, is a little 
too long; in places it is a bit too discursive 
and gossipy. But it is a work of enduring 
merit, and both this generation and the 
generations of students to come may count 
themselves fortunate in possessing two vol- 
umes of such high quality. 

(Eprror’s Note.—Allan Nevins is the dean 
of American historians and is currently on 
the staff of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
at San Marino, Calif. He has twice won the 
Pulitzer Prize in history and has been the 
recipient of a vast number of other scholarly 
honors, including an honorary degree from 
Oxford University.) 

From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 28, 1965] 


STILL SPELLBOUND—A SOPHISTICATED ACCOUNT 
OF THE KENNEDY YEARS THAT DOES Nor 
FEIGN DISPASSION 

(By Michael Harrington) 

For Americans, November 22, 1963, is not 
yet history. It still hurts too much. 

Thus, as Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., well 
understands in “A Thousand Days,” it is not 
yet possible even to pretend to dispassion. 
Some young historian of the future, he says, 
will attempt to regain the “presidetinal per- 
spective,” that view of the whole which John 
F. Kennedy had intended to record in his 
own memoirs. But this generation of 
chroniclers still lives within the political 
and emotional spell of the fallen leader. The 
past they analyze is still very much the 
present and thus in fragments (for example, 
Schlesinger’s own White House experiences 
weight his book toward the foreign policy 
issues in which he was personally involved). 

And still, “A Thousand Days,“ is a perma- 
nent and indispensable contribution to the 
understanding of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. It is rare that a brilliant scholar is 
himself an original historical source or that 
he has an eye for personality as well as mas- 
sive trends. Schlesinger is certainly a Ken- 
nedy partisan, but he is not an apologist and, 
above all, he writes politically about politics, 
a virtue which eludes many in his pro- 
fession. 

In “A Thousand Days,” John F. Kennedy 
emerges as a man who restored the youth, 
excitement, and rationality of the young Re- 
public to the mature Nation, and who pro- 
vided the world with the vision of a leader 
who “understood the terror and the hope, 
the diversity and the possibility, of life on 
this planet.” I share much of this con- 
clusion. If I state it with the qualifcations 
and criticisms of the outsider, I have the 
same feeling that, with John F. Kennedy, 
this country changed for the better. While 
living in Europe in 1963, I had decided to 
break with my radical orthodoxy and vote 
for Kennedy in 1964. I heard the terrible 
news in a Milan restaurant. And even now, 
while trying to be an objective reviewer, it 
is that sense of loss which is my true point 
of departure, 

But to attempt the return to history, turn 
first to John F. Kennedy as Commander in 
Chief. 

Unquestionably, the late President’s flexi- 
ble military policy represented a gain over 
the apocalyptic and dangerous posturing 
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of the “massive retaliation” doctrine. And 
certainly Secretary of Defense McNamara 
won a memorable victory over the uniformed 
section of the “permanent government” (the 
President’s battle for control of the execu- 
tive is a major theme of this book). But 
three events are clearly decisive in coming 
to an assessment of Kennedy as a world 
strategist: the disaster he inherited at the 
Bay of Pigs, the tragedy that he left behind 
in Vietnam, and the ambiguity of the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

As a political leader, Kennedy took full 
responsibility for the Bay of Pigs; as a his- 
torian, Schlesinger is right to absolve him 
of much of the blame. The late President 
was systematically misadvised by the CIA 
(which did not even tell its Intelligence 
Branch that it was mounting an invasion), 
the Joint Chiefs, and all those with “special 
competence” in military matters. In addi- 
tion, Kennedy did not know how to demobi- 
lize the secret exile army which Eisenhower 
left him. And so he suffered the worst de- 
feat of his administration by following the 
specialized, sophisticated advice of brass and 
spooks to act like a gunboat diplomat. He 
was too new to his post to have learned how 
to reject such documented and imposing 
madness. 

Vietnam represented an analogous case. 
At the outset, General MacArthur told Pres- 
ident Kennedy “that anyone wanting to 
commit ground forces to the mainland of 
Asia should have his head examined.“ Yet 
the American military painted glowing 
stories of imminent victory; Washington be- 
lieved in the false-front villages of Diem and 
Nhu and basically ignored the social and 
political needs of the peasantry; and by the 
time the unpopular government was over- 
thrown, the United States was already deeply 
and tragically involved in an impossible, im- 
moral action. Schlesinger considerers Viet- 
nam to be Kennedy’s “great failure.” I agree. 

The Cuban missile crisis is a much more 
ambiguous moment to assess than Vietnam. 
Kennedy did indeed show “toughness and 
restraint * * * will, nerve and wisdom so 
brilliantly controlled.” From within the 
premises of American nuclear deterrent 
policy, he acted magnificently. But Schles- 
inger’s data point to another line of thought, 
one he does not pursue; that this confronta- 
tion contradicted many of the assumptions 
of that deterrent policy. According to 
American calculations, Khrushchey broke the 
rules of military gamesmanship by acting as 
he did; the President later felt that, had we 
had only 24 hours to decide, we would “not 
have chosen as prudently as we did”; and the 
confusion over two contradictory Khrushchev 
messages at the end of the crisis was prob- 
ably a result of goofing off in the Kremlin 
bureaucracy. 

But if the missile crisis challenged the 
fail-safe rationales of the military theorists, 
it also freed Kennedy and the world for the 
nuclear test ban treaty. Coolness, luck, and 
skill achieved a happy ending, yes, but they 
showed how insecure we still are, how pre- 
carious is the balance of terror. 

It was Kennedy’s great merit that his 
approach to international affairs was not 
simply military. The late President was for 
the “democratic revolution” in the develop- 
ing lands. But, as Schlesinger’s account of 
the Alliance for Progress suggests, such a 
determination is easier stated than carried 
out. Without making a “Fidelista” over- 
simplification, the Latin ruling classes are 
not anxious to give up their privileges, and 
American business has shown a much livelier 
interest in guaranteeing their investments 
abroad than in economic reform. Schles- 
inger freely admits that these complications 
distorted many of the original hopes of the 
Alliance, but he remains optimistic in the 
long run. I am not so sanguine. The dis- 
parity between the rich and poor lands, as 
Myrdal and others have documented, is still 
growing and this impoverishment of the 
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“external proletariat” is a source of wealth— 
and political power—in the advanced coun- 
tries. Much more radical means than have 
yet been proposed are required, I suspect, to 
fulfill Kennedy’s excellent end of the demo- 
cratic revolution. 

On the domestic front, the issue of this 
generation is, of course, civil rights. 

The President responded with forthright- 
ness and even passion in 1963, particularly 
after Birmingham. Before that, he felt that 
his own slender mandate and the weakness 
ot the Presidential party in the Congress held 
him back. Schlesinger approves this judg- 
ment; Ido not. When Schlesinger says that 
Kennedy delayed signing the order against 
discrimination in housing because it might 
imperil setting up a Department of Urban 
Affairs with a Negro Secretary to head it, hold 
back the trade expansion bill and discourage 
business from housing investments, the 
practical, political priorities were wrong. And 
until 1963, it was not the bully pulpit in the 
White House, but the Negro in the streets, 
that educated the people in the fundamentals 
of brotherhood. But here, as in so many 
other areas, history denied John Kennedy his 
rightful chance, and I think that the Negro 
masses who still idolize him rightly intuited 
the direction in which he would have moved 
after his tardy but bold beginning. 

On economic matters, Kennedy moved bril- 
liantly to establish a new consensus—and 
privately held, according to Schlesinger, a 
most fascinating and advanced position. 
After the mismanagement of the economy 
during the late Eisenhower fifties, Kennedy 
established a series of important new princi- 
ples: unbalanced budgets even in times of 
business prosperity if unemployment per- 
sisted at high rates; special training and 
retraining programs for leftouts and automa- 
tion victims; the recognition of the problem 
of poverty in America. In each case, the 
basis of the Johnsonian economic perform- 
ance was laid in the Kennedy years. 

But, Mr. Schlesinger tells us, the late 
President went well beyond tax-cut Keynes- 
janism in his economic thinking. He be- 
lieved in John Kenneth Galbraith’s thesis 
that government intervention should take 
form of direct social investment in the pub- 
lic sector—housing, schools, hospitals, etc.— 
and not confine itself to tax relief. But he 
did not think he could persuade Congress 
to so much good sense, and he held back. 
Now that Mr. Johnson has corporation execu- 
tives committed to Kennedy’s initial pro- 
grams, one hopes that he will move on to 
implement his predecessor’s more profound 
insights in this area. 

Finally, it is in two areas that Mr. Schles- 
inger stakes out the strongest claim for the 
greatness of John F. Kennedy: world peace 
and the late President’s impact upon Amer- 
ican thinking. These two points are, I would 
suggest, quite related. 

To an extraordinary degree, Kennedy broke 
with the dangerous banalities of the cold 
war. Peace,“ he said at American Univer- 
sity in 1963, “does not require that each man 
love his neighbor—it requires only that they 
live together in mutual tolerance.” In the 
Moscow Treaty banning atomic tests, the 
late President actually led the American 
people and the world a tiny step back from 
the brink—a giant stride in the right direc- 
tion. 

But then, the cold war rigidities were not 
simply a fact of international life. They 
were the basis of patriotic celebration, of 
suspicion and McCarthyite conspiracy 
theories within America. And, in part be- 
cause he was seeking a detente, John F. 
Kennedy was able to make criticism and 
candor about the national failings a part of 
the national life once more. (And one won- 
ders, if the present escalation in Vietnam 
continues, if that reawakening of conscience 
and consciousness John Kennedy helped to 
initiate will not come to an end.) 
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Virginia Woolf once said that those who 
die young are always remembered. That is 
true—and not true—about the late Presi- 
dent. Youth was indeed murdered in Dallas 
and there is, as Schlesinger evokes it, an al- 
most unbearable poignance in thinking of 
what might have been had he completed 
what he began. But there were deeds as 
well as promises in the short political space 
of a thousand days. If I cannot agree with 
some of Schlesinger’s interpretations of 
them, I can share his main conclusion that 
this was a man who changed his nation. 
He has written a truly political history— 
sophisticated, partisan, provocative even 
when one disagrees with it—and one of the 
most important books about the Kennedy 
years that will come from a contemporary 
of the late President. 


[From the New York Post, Nov. 30, 1965] 
SCHLESINGER ON THE FRONTIER 
(By Mary McGrory) 

WASHINGTON.—Two men are vindicated by 
the publication of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.'s, 
“A Thousand Days.“ One is the author, who 
insisted, during the summer furor over sen- 
sational snippets published in Life magazine, 
that the full text would restore his good 
name. The other is John F. Kennedy, who 
after the Bay of Pigs somewhat grimly di- 
rected the Harvard historian to keep a diary. 

For Scheslinger’s “personal memoir” is his- 
tory after all, and wonderfully lively history 
at that. In contrast to Theodore C. Soren- 
sen’s solemnly definitive account, Schlesing- 
er's crackling style catches his electric prin- 
cipal and recaptures that heady adventure 
in government that was known as the New 
Frontier. 

The most fanatical Kennedy loyalists will 
be satisfied with the portrait of their assassi- 
nated idol as a superbly rational President 
and “a gallant and collected human being.” 

And no President could ask for a more 
coherent contemporary translation of the 
tumbling events of his administration into 
a grand and noble design. At home, Schles- 
inger says Kennedy wanted “to transform 
a wealthy society into a civilized commu- 
nity.” In international affairs, with which 
this book is mainly concerned, the young 
President sought “to lead the world beyond 
the cold war.” 

Schlesinger depicts Kennedy as a man who, 
despite his youth and his haste, was instantly 
at home in the White House, totally suited to 
the office he insisted on being given. He was 
magnanimous, inspiring, and eerily able to 
understand the problems and motives of “the 
adversary.” And the use of that word instead 
of “enemy” at his icy inaugural set the tone 
and carried him through all that was to 
come—through Berlin, the missiles crisis, to 
his supreme achievement, the signing of the 
Test Ban Treaty. 

But it is too long. If Sorensen dwelt ex- 
haustively on issues to prove that Kennedy 
substance was equal to Kennedy charm, 
Schlesinger, perhaps to prove his own cre- 
dentials as a White House adviser, goes off 
on endless expeditions into Latin American 
history. He is at his best in intimate vi- 
gnettes of the President with his staff, shak- 
ing his head over the State Department, 
courting touchy new African heads of state, 
complaining about businessmen—‘“It’s hard 
as hell to be friendly with people who keep 
trying to cut your legs off.” 

What gives “A Thousand Days” its special 
dash and drama, however, is that if it has a 
hero in Kennedy, it has a villain in the State 
Department. Foggy Bottom—grinding out 
fatuous memos, promoting obstructive dun- 
derheads, banishing its bright young men, 
missing the point, dragging its feet, frus- 
trating the President, calling Harold Mac- 
millan's moving document over the resump- 
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tion of nuclear testing a hysterical docu- 
ment“ —is the sometimes hilarious heavy. 

Most personalities are dismissed with glow- 
ing praise. The White House staff to a man 
are worthy allies of the princely leader, Aver- 
ell Harriman is a towering figure—the old 
“crocodile” chopping off bureaucratic maun- 
derings, decimating delegations, doughtily 
negotiating a neutral Laos and the test ban 
treaty. John Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassa- 
dor to India, is a wise and cutting voice from 
the wings. David Ormsby-Gore, the British 
Ambassador, is the perfect confidant for a 
President. The chapter on Robert Kennedy 
and his growth in his brother’s image could 
be used as a campaign tract. Only Dean 
Rusk fails to measure up to the challenge of 
those exhilarating days. Only he stands out- 
side the charmed circle of the happy few. 

Still this is such an evocative and spirited 
chronicle that it would inspire any President 
to hurry up to Harvard and find himself a 
historian who could do for him what Schles- 
inger has done for John F. Kennedy. 


[From Time magazine, Dec. 3, 1965] 
BALANCED LEDGER 


Of all the Kennedy books that have cas- 
caded from the presses in the past 2 years, 
this is the first from a professional historian, 
By no coincidence, it is also the best. As 
an ex-Presidential assistant, Harvard His- 
torian (“The Age of Jackson”) Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., is not an altogether dispas- 
sionate chronicler; he makes the fatuous 
claim, for example, that Kennedy's legisla- 
tive record was unmatched in some respects 
since the days of Roosevelt.” But if he fre- 
quently hymns the Kennedy administration, 
he also limns it with objectivity and percep- 
tion. 

BOWL OF JELLY 


Schlesinger was nowhere near as close to 
Kennedy as Speechwriter Ted Sorensen, 
whose own memoir soared to the top of. the 
best seller lists. No matter. Acutely aware 
of his peripheral vantage point, Schlesinger 
has managed—by using state papers, letters, 
and personal interviews—to reconstruct the 
period so skillfully that the result is not so 
much a personal memoir as a penetrating, 
1 ledger of the Kennedy administra- 

ion, 

Portions of the book have already appeared 
in Life and 10 other publications, and con- 
sequently his opinions of the State Depart- 
ment as “a bowl of jelly” and of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk as a man who “seemed ac- 
tually to prefer stale to fresh ways of saying 
things” are already well known. On page 
after page, he betrays his view of Rusk as a 
man who is almost always silent because he 
almost never has anything to say—and he 
suggests that Kennedy felt the same way. 
What did Rusk think of Italy’s impending 
apertura a sinistra (opening to the left)? 
“He did not have, as far as I could find out, 
any views,” writes Schlesinger. Of Berlin? 
“No one quite knew where he stood.” Of the 

? “Rusk, it seemed, thought about it 
as little as possible.” 

If his opinion of Rusk was low, Schlesinger 
is ungrudgingly admiring of some other 
members of the Kennedy cast. He found 
Lyrdon Johnson a good deal more attrac- 
tive, more subtle, and more formidable than 
I had expected.” Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara is a “tough, courteous, and hu- 
mane technocrat, “or whom scientific man- 
agement was not an end in itself but a means 
to the rationality of democratic govern- 
ment.” White House Aid McGeorge Bundy, 
“in spite of the certified propriety of his 
background, had an audacious mind and was 
quite capable of contempt for orthodoxy.” 
No one rates more admiration than veteran 
Diplomat Averell Harriman, “who said what 
he believed and cared not a damn for any- 
thing but getting the policy right.” He was 
known among Foggy Bottom types as “the 
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Crocodile,” reports Schlesinger, “for his habit 
of abrupty biting off proposals which seemed 
to him stupid or irrelevant.” 

WHIRLED ASUNDER 


Schlesinger excels at providing the illumi- 
nating stray quote or the odd fact that firmly 
fixes a character in the reader’s mind, Here 
is Kennedy about to appoint Harriman to an 
ambassadorial post but first sending a 
trusted friend over to make sure that the old 
pro promised to get himself a hearing aid. 
Here is Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan turning from a discussion of Red 
China as the real menace to the West to the 
question of a new NATO commander, and 
saying breezily to Kennedy: “I suppose it 
should be a Russian.” Here, again, is Ken- 
nedy telling a friend how difficult it was, 
short of a showdown, to convince Russia’s 
Nikita Khrushchev that the United States 
would not let anybody push it around, 


“That won't pay any attention to 
words,” said Kennedy. “He has to see you 
move.” 


In the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, Khru- 
shchev saw Kennedy move—and that brink- 
of-war episode sobered both men. Kennedy 
felt that he had “peered into the abyss and 
knew the potentiality of chaos,” says Schles- 
inger, and from then on his overriding aim 
was to minimize “the ethos of violence” and 
“to prevent unreason from rending the skin 
of civility.” Shortly before Dallas, he read 
aloud a passage from King John: 

“Which is the side that I must go 
withal? 

I am with both: each army hath a hand; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder and dismember me.” 

Kennedy indeed saw himself and his office 
in princely Shakespearean verse. The prose 
of attendant-lord Schlesinger does him no 
disservice. 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Nov. 28, 
1965] 

J.F.K. In THE WHITE House: EXCITING, TRAGIC 
Days 

No book in recent times has aroused more 
anticipation than this one. Schlesinger’s 
massive work now can be read whole, without 
the distortions inherent in magazine seriali- 
zation. 

It turns out that he has written not a 
frothy set of reminiscences, but rather a 
thoughtful, moving, and often brilliant 
analysis of the thousand exciting, ultimately 
tragic days of John F. Kennedy’s Presidency. 

Schlesinger observes that the historical 
mind can be analytical, or it can be romantic. 
The best historians are both.” 7 

Certainly the romantic temperament 
dominates his treatment of Kennedy the 
man. Even here his intelligence and insight 
are at play: he has some acute observations 
on Kennedy’s mixture of controlled ration- 
ality and pessimistic fatalism. 

But for the most part the protagonist of “A 
Thousand Days” remains a vague and un- 
realized figure (much as is F.D.R. in Schles- 
inger’s “Age of Roosevelt”). What we see 
most of all are the qualities—real or imag- 
ined—in Kennedy that drew Schlesinger to 
support him and to work for him (ultimately 
at the cost of his Harvard career). 

But the real purpose of “A Thousand Days” 
is to tell the story of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. Schlesinger does this with a style 
and an acuteness of insight that no other 
contemporary American historian could hope 
to match, 

Schlesinger's masterful analysis of the Bay 
of Pigs and missile crises, of Latin American 
affairs and the Alliance for Progress suggest 
how constant and demanding were the prob- 
lems of world affairs. 

It was in this realm, Schlesinger suggests, 
that Kennedy’s hope of bringing vigor, in- 
telligence, and realism to American public 
policy was most fully satisfied. 
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Yet paradoxically, it was in foreign policy 
that the administration's central tension 
developed. Schlesinger locates the great 
conflict of the Kennedy years not in the 
classic confrontation of President and Con- 
gress, but rather in a continuing struggle 
between President and bureaucracy. 

It is in this context that he makes the 
famous reference to Kennedy’s desire to rid 
himself of Dean Rusk. The Secretary of 
State emerges from Schlesinger’s pages as the 
member of the White House circle least in- 
clined to do battle with the entrenched 
bureaucracy. 

While claiming to have written only a 
memoir, Schlesinger in fact has done far 
more than that. He has caught the idealism 
and the spirit of the men who made up the 
cutting edge of the New Frontier; he has 
written a moving testimonial to their fallen 
leader; and he has opened a revealing win- 
dow into that complex and fateful institu- 
tion, the modern American Presidency. 

—MORTON KELLER. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Dec, 5, 1965] 
ScHLESINGER ON KENNEDY 


This is a superb and important book. It 
ought to be “must” reading for all future 
presidential candidates and aspiring White 
House aids even though it might thin their 
ranks, It should also be read by anyone 
wanting to discuss Vietnam, Cuba, civil 
rights or any of the other major issues in- 
volving the Government of the United States 
because of its important background ma- 
terials. Arthur Schlesinger has been even 
more successful than Theodore Sorensen in 
producing a work of contemporary history 
of first-rate quality and importance. 

The author has been known in his profes- 
sion as a very political historian in a partisan 
sense. One of his books found support for 
the New Deal in Jacksonian Democracy while 
the first volume of his unfinished series on 
the Franklin Roosevelt administration left 
the impression that an inept Herbert Hoover 
and the Republican Party were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the stock market crash and the 
world depression. The author was also active 
in Adlai Stevenson’s campaigns of 1952 and 
1956 and only shifted his allegiance to Ken- 
nedy at Los Angeles in 1960. 

He writes then with the values of a liberal 
northern Democrat, but within this frame- 
work he comes surprisingly close to the 
unattainable goal of objectivity. Since he 
has viewed two previous Presidential regimes 
in a detailed analysis he is able to pick out 
the most salient details, to ask the important 
questions and to offer judgments which have 
some depth. 

When President-elect Kennedy added 
Schlesinger to his staff he knew that he was 
hiring a historian who would be tempted 
to write of his White House years. On occa- 
sion he jokingly warned Schlesinger against 
making too much of his position, and he 
did ask that no staff members keep detailed 
accounts of conversations as a threat to 
freedom of expression. 

But after the Bay of Pigs disaster Kennedy 
changed his mind. He told Schlesinger that 
“You can be damn sure that the CIA has its 
record and the Joint Chiefs theirs. We'd bet- 
ter be sure that we have a record over here.” 
On that basis Schlesinger kept a full account 
of subsequent important conferences. Al- 
though he does not disclose his sources, he 
has been given access to and the right to use 
documents which other historians are not 
likely to see for decades. A footnoted man- 
uscript of the book has been filed in the 
Kennedy library to be used after an appro- 
priate interval.” 

ON STATE DEPARTMENT 

The matter which aroused the most atten- 
tion in the earlier serializing of this book 
was the treatment of Secretary of State Rusk 
and the reporting of Kennedy’s decision to 
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replace him. In the fuller version Rusk ap- 
pears as only one aspect of the President's 
frustrating experience with the State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy. The Pentagon also had 
built-in resistance to change, but Kennedy 
seems to have felt that Secretary McNamara 
was making some headway. State remained 
relatively unchanged in its devotion to older 
and often discredited policies. 

In foreign affairs—the test ban treaty, the 
Alliance for Progress, the American Uni- 
versity speech and the tense negotiations 
over the Cuban missile crisis—were handled 
with little assistance from the State Depart- 
ment. On some crucial occasions Rusk 
seemed willing to have the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the CIA invade and take over the 
decisions which rightly should have been 
made by the State Department. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Schlesinger was strongly interested in 
Latin American affairs and writes a full re- 
port on the innovation and operation of the 
Alianza. For those who think that the good 
neighbor policy has-been a cornerstone since 
the second Roosevelt it will come as a sur- 
prise, as it did to Schlesinger that a single 
Communist country, Yugoslavia, with only 
18 million people received more American 
money in the period 1945-60 than did all 
of Latin America with its almost 200 million 
largely impoverished peoples. Kennedy was 
strongly critical of this neglect and of what 
Schlesinger calls the Pentagon’s chronic 
need to dispose of obsolescent weapons 
which led to the dumping of large quantities 
of arms on Latin American governments, 

Foreign affairs rightly takes up much of 
the yolume, but due attention is also given 
to the domestic issues, particularly civil 
rights. The role of Robert Kennedy is also 
handled in ways which will interest those 
who consider him a future White House pos- 
sibility. 

MANY LIGHT TOUCHES 

There are many light touches as well, one 
involving Robert. During World War II PT 
Boat Commander Jack Kennedy in the Pa- 
cific received a picture of his younger brother 
being sworn into the Navy at the age of 17. 
But what Jack claimed as his chief concern 
was the discovery that Bob had appropriated 
his checked London-tailored coat; I'd like 
to know what the hell I’m doing out here 
while you go stroking around in my drape 
coat, but I suppose that is what we are out 
here for.” 

“A Thousand Days” is a long book with a 
little more than a page for each day, but it is 
a richly rewarding book. It will probably 
be read by many future generations for its 
penetration into the great complexities 
which beset a nation and its political leaders 
in a time of revolutionary change and in a 
world of troubles. 

WILLIAM L. NEUMANN. 


From the Detroit Free Press, Dec. 26, 1965] 
Books AND More BOOKS 
(By Saul Friedman) 

“Is there some principle of nature,” His- 
torian Richard Hofstadter asked, “which re- 
quires that we never know the quality of 
what we had until it is gone?” 

Out of Dallas came his question, an in- 
quiry into the aching emptiness; it might 
as well have been asked of history’s winds. 
How could emptiness answer? What would 
the winds say? The question is an epitaph 
on the tombstones of heroes: Socrates, 
Pericles, Galileo, Copernicus, Goethe, 
Beethoven, Rousseau, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt. 

John F. Kennedy had not become one of 
these. Not yet. Perhaps if he had been 
given more time. If he had lived in another 
time. In political, pragmatic, preoccupied 
America, the heroes are not what they used 
to be. 
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But there is such a thing as relative hero- 
ism, and John Kennedy was a hero. How 
absurd, how truly absurd that the forlorn 
epitaph for him and for other heroes is so 
often said by those who would kill heroism’s 
dreams. 

In his book’s beginning, Schlesinger quotes 
Ernest Hemingway: 

“If people bring so much courage to this 
world, the world has to kill them, so of course 
it kills them, The world breaks everyone and 
afterward many are strong at the broken 
places. But those that will not break it 
kills. It kills the very good and the very 
gentle and the very brave impartially.” 

And then the world and its historians feed 
on the remains of the hero, pitying the 
broken and killed and ourselves, only fleet- 
ingly concerned for our carrion ways. 

After the rifle shots came the silence, and 
after the silence came the outpouring— 
mourners and readers and writers seeking 
solace, absolution, revenge, opportunity, flag- 
ellation, even answers. 

For those of us who have been wearied by 
it all, it is well—and rather typical of John 
F. Kennedy—that he had around him men 
like Theodore C. Sorenson and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 

As Kennedy must have known they event- 
ually would, they come to bury him and not 
to praise him, to tell us what they knew of 
“the quality of what we had.” 

Haunted by the pain of knowing that it 
is gone,” neither Sorenson nor Schlesinger 
was able to keep from his prose the muffled 
sadness of his long mourning; neither could 
be expected to. 

Sorenson's volume, Kennedy.“ was an ele- 
gant eulogy. But Schlesinger was not so 
personally involved for so long with Kennedy 
as Sorenson was. And he is a trained, disci- 
plined historian and a fine writer with a flair 
for the dramatic. 

Hence, he has contributed to the literature 
of Kennedy—a personal but completely his- 
tory-oriented account of the comet days 
in American politics. It is a very valuable 
book, for comets like those are rare in con- 
sensus-gray skies, 

A prize-winning historian himself, Ken- 
nedy was acutely aware he was playing to pos- 
terity. Following the Bay of Pigs foray he 
made sure Schlesinger was keeping a full 
account of such things. So aside from his 
other duties, Schlesinger was the house his- 
torian 


At Harvard, from which he was on leave, 
Schlesinger’s colleagues questioned his abil- 
ity to maintain a historian’s objectivity 
while working in the administration, Per- 
haps as critical history this book does leave 
something to be desired. Schlesinger was 
no doubt too much in love with his subject 
and too involved in action to retain all his 
powers of skeptical searching. 

So what? This is not conventional history. 
It is a source work for the historians to come. 
It is a gift to future researchers from a 
historian who was involved with history’s 
making. 

It is left to the reader to study this vol- 
ume's view of the facts of Kennedy’s “presi- 
dentiad,” to compare them—as other jour- 
nalists have done—with the facts told from 
other points of view. Schlesinger vividly 
recounts the primary battles with HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and Lyndon Johnson, the con- 
vention, the choice of a running mate, the 
election, the strange relationship between 
Kennedy and Adlai Stevenson, the momen- 
tous confrontations with Khrushchey at 
Vienna and in the Caribbean, and the re- 
markable intellectual growth of Kennedy. 
But the retelling of the tale is of secondary 
importance to the insight Schlesinger brings 
to bear on the facts. 

This work, after all, comes from the man 
who wrote “The Age of Jackson” and the first 
three volumes of the Age of Roosevelt“; in- 
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sights are therefore well aimed at some les- 
sons. And there is one this reviewer draws: 
As it was with the heroes in Greek tragedy, 
the details of the Kennedy days illuminate 
the larger tragedy in his death. 

Pericles, the great leader of Athens, was 
one of Kennedy’s heroes. The President- 
elect borrowed freely from the ancient ora- 
tions when he made his farewell address to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and again in 
his beautiful inaugural. 

And he borrowed freely from the style of 
Pericles. Like the Greek and the classical 
world leaders who followed, Kennedy sought 
the mystique of statesmanship, tempering 
the use of power with the counsel of patience, 
eschewing dogma for rationality, rejecting 
the demon view of an adversary in favor of 
diplomacy. 

Pericles was such a statesman as the war 
between his Athens and Sparta began. While 
he lived, Athens kept the counsel of caution. 
But when he died, suddenly and prema- 
turely, those who succeeded him in the lead- 
ership of Athens were the more conventional 
politicians—pragmatic, pliable, given to 
yielding under the pressure of a war-needing 
populace. Punish Sparta. How dare they 
attack a Greek city-state. We must keep our 
commitments to our allies, Athens is good; 
Sparta is evil. 

Pericles was forgotten. The war went on, 
finally engulfing all of Peloponnesus. And 
Athens was overcome, 


[Prom the Philadelphia Bulletin, Noy. 28, 
1965] 


KENNEDY—IN HISTORIAN'S EYES 


Let me say at once, and as emphatically 
as I can, that the noted historian Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., has written what I believe 
is the most articulate, analytical, in-seeing 
report of the late President’s performance in 
office so far published. 

To peruse this book is to stand at Mr. 
Kennedy's side through the presidential 
campaign and all through the White House 
years. 

Schlesinger’s admiration for Mr. Kennedy, 
though always evident, is never admitted 
to cloud his judgment on the President’s 
actions. 

At first glance the length of the book is 
forbidding—it is almost as long as War 
and Peace.” But it is never less than ab- 
sorbing reading. Schlesinger is meticulous 
in his overall coverage: nothing of con- 
sequence is overlooked from the start of the 
1960 primaries to that fatal day in Dallas. 

President Kennedy’s relationship with his 
Cabinet, with the Congress, with the press, 
and with the public are explicitly described 
and dissected. Nowhere else, for example, 
have I found so lucid an explanation of the 
ambivalent relationship with Adlai Steven- 
son. 

The Bay of Pigs episode is pictured from 
a ringside seat, with clear labels as to who 
was for it and who against it. (Schlesinger 
himself was against.) 

The Cuba “eyeball” confrontation is re- 
corded in even greater detail, right down to 
the role played by peripheral figures. Theo- 
dore Sorensen’s book is sketchy when it 
moves away from Kennedy’s presence; not 
so Schlesinger's. 

The prose is polished and incisive, and 
Many passages are unexpectedly moving. A 
particularly affecting chapter is that in which 
Schlesinger describes Kennedy’s relationship 
with his immediate family and with his per- 
sonal aids. He tells us vastly more than 
anyone else of daily life inside the White 
House. 

Of Mrs. Kennedy he says at one point: 
“Her husband’s delight in her was visible. 
His eyes brightened when he talked of her 
or when she unexpectedly dropped by the 
office.” 
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Schlesinger’s puissant style combines the 
detachment of the trained observer with the 
immediacy of the eyewitness. 

The one serious question raised by the 
book is that of taste. Is Schlesinger justified 
in recording strictures on present officehold- 
ers such Secretary of State Dean Rusk? Is 
it a breach of confidence to report that Ken- 
nedy considered replacing Rusk? 

The reader will have to answer such ques- 
tions for himself, but it should be noted 
that Schlesinger equitably lists all the pluses 
as well as the minuses in Rusk's case, which 
the magazine excerpts did not always do.— 
J.B. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
Dec. 5, 1965] 
SCHLESINGER’S HISTORY PROVIDES AMERICANS | 
WITH NEEDED INSIGHT 


(By Philip C. Freshwater) 


To begin with, this is a thoroughly good 
memoir-history of a peculiarly important 
time in modern American history. 

It demolishes some fables, some legends, 
and some excuses, All of this is to the good. 

It also provides for the thoughtful Ameri- 
can a source book—one which may have some 
wrong emphases, some incompletely reported 
incidents, some errors in interpretation, 
granted—for that sadly brief period of time 
which appears to have marked a watershed 
in American and therefore world history. 

It is also the best book, so far, on the ac- 
tual operation of the Presidency of the 
United States, with emphasis on foreign pol- 
icy. The emphasis is one forced by circum- 
stances because the Kennedy administration 
was forced to emphasize foreign policy and 
because the author was most intimately con- 
nected with that phase of the Presidency. 

The book and the author have been sub- 
jected to some unfair and essentially frivo- 
lous criticism: That the publication now 
might inhibit foreign leaders from free ex- 
pression (as though anyone but the most 
naive believe national leaders are uninhib- 
ited in their exchanges with one another); 
that it may hurt the feelings or damage the 
effectiveness of current Cabinet members 
(Dean Rusk, for example) or some members 
of the Foreign Service. 

The critics of Schlesinger actually have 
done more damage to Rusk than the book 
could possibly do; Rusk needs no defense 
from Schlesinger and indeed may in reality 
gain much from the remarks about the in- 
effectiveness of the State Department. 

What the book does—and it has its kinky 
parts—is to provide the reader with a view 
from the inside of the day-to-day operations, 
the planning for the future, and the exami- 
nation of mistakes—the activities which 
must go on within an executive body if any 
control is to be exercised over the course of 
events. 

Instead of Camelot, we are ushered into 
the busy offices of a political leader who also 
must be a management specialist or fall 
victim to his advisers, a common fate of 
American Presidents. Certainly Schlesinger’s 
reports on the Cuban affair are of deep inter- 
est but most instructive of all is his study of 
the President’s struggle with the profes- 
sionals in the administration he inherited— 
professionals the previous administration to 
a large extent inherited. 

It is the almost autonomous life of the 
administration, servant to but under Civil 
Service almost independent of the Executive, 
which is the most interesting part of this 
almost instant archeology and one which is 
most frightening. The inertia of the great 
machine of administration is too great for a 
thousand days to overcome and Kennedy did 
not realize his dream of having the State 
Department break out of its shackles, largely 
self-donned, to assume its rightful domi- 
nence of the execution of foreign policy. 
Because Schlesinger reveals this to thought- 
ful Americans, Rusk may yet be able to 
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modernize the State Department and bring 
the professionals under the policy control 
of the Executive. 

Schlesinger also, while taking us through 
the veil of legend, manages to show how that 
veil grew up. 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, 

Dec. 28, 1965] 


A PRESIDENTIAL Am RECORDS AN ERA 


A reviewer is tempted to say, “A thousand 
days, a thousand pages,” when this book 
reaches his hands, and to wonder if after all 
so much was really needed. But when he 
puts the book down after its complete read- 
ing, he will hardly have a page in mind to be 
eliminated. In part this is the result of the 
enthusiastic response of the author to his 
subject; in part, it is attributable to the 
talents the author brings to his undertaking. 
He is not only a distinguished historian, the 
winner of a Pulitzer Prize for his The Age 
of Jackson,” but he was one of the staff of 
assistants President Kennedy took with him 
to the White House. So the book comes out 
of personal participation in many of the 
events and decisions described in it. 

Mr. Schlesinger says in a foreword that 
the book is largely about foreign affairs and 
because of their importance reviewers. have 
generally tended to dwell largely upon them. 
But even those matters have their elements 
of personal comment. For an example, 
much has been said about the decision not 
to reappoint Secretary of State Rusk, but 
little attention has been given to the praise 
Mr. Schlesinger gives Rusk as “a man of ex- 
ceptional intelligence” and broad experience, 
but one who failed to be as communicative 
as he was capable. 

Informed readers will expect and will get 
enlightening discussions of such trouble- 
some affairs as the Cuban crisis and “the 
legacy in southeast Asia,” as the section on 
the involvement in Vietnam is entitled. But 
there are also those other matters which 
have their interest among readers. Why did 
so young a man wish to attempt to be 
President? His father once asked John 
Kennedy that question. The implication in 
the reply was that someone had to take the 
job, and the others who sought it seemed 
to be no better qualified than he thought 
himself to be. 

He liked being President, says the au- 
thor, although some of the details of the 
Office irked him, and he also at times real- 
ized that someone might try to kill him. 
But what would he do when he left the 
Office, still a young man. He said some- 
thing on one occasion of following the ex- 
ample of John Quincy Adams and running 
for Congress, but as the idea for the Kennedy 
Library at Harvard began to take shape, he 
saw it as an opportunity to consult with 
politicians and scholars, of study, himself, 
and more writing. He planned to do a his- 
tory of his administration, of course, but 
would be more critical than Eisenhower was 
in his account. Interestingly the two men 
liked each other after they became really 
acquainted, 

I have left until last any discussion of 
family relationships. They do not appear 
in one place, but glimpses fall naturally 
here and there. There is the conversation 
between the then Senator and his financee 
in which he describes his worst and best 
traits as irritability (Schlesinger says he 
really meant impatience) and curiosity 
(Schlesinger interprets this as “more than 
the purely intellectual trait; he meant that 
hunger for experience which caused him to 
demand that life be concentrated, vivid, and 
full.”) And a number of times the reader 
watches the President as he enjoys his chil- 
dren, 

It is a remarkably fine book, one good 
enough to win another Pulitizer award for 
its author, 

ALBERT C. ELTON. 
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[From Our Sunday Visitor, Dec. 5, 1965] 
HISTORIAN’S APPRAISAL: BALANCING THE BOOKS 
(By Msgr. John S. Kennedy) 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.'s “A Thousand 
Days: John F. Kennedy in the White House” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $9) makes its appearance 
just a few weeks after the publication of 
Theodore C. Sorensen’s “Kennedy.” Both 
are gargantuan books, with Schlesinger’s 
taking up 1,031 pages exclusive of a copious 
index. Having read the Sorensen book, and 
reported on it in this space, I thought I 
could not possibly stomach another massive 
memoir so soon. But I sampled the Schles- 
inger book, and quickly felt compelled to read 
it all. 

Mr. Schlesinger has certain advantages 
over Mr. Sorensen. One is that he was not 
nearly so close to President Kennedy as Mr. 
Sorensen was. This may seem like a disad- 
vantage, but such is not the case. 

Mr. Sorensen was intimately associated 
with President Kennedy long before the lat- 
ter ran for the Presidency. In some respects, 
he was a kind of alter ego to Kennedy. This 
personal identification necessarily makes 
him more reticent. He discusses the record, 
the political figure, and, to some extent, the 
man, but he makes no startling disclosures, 
and tightly guards what must be a treasury 
of secrets. 

NOT GOSSIPY 


This is not to say that Mr. Schlesinger’s 
book is, by contrast, a gossipy affair. It, 
too, is discreet. But Mr. Schlesinger’s ac- 
quaintance with Kennedy began later and 
was never so constant. Mr. Schlesinger had 
been a Stevenson man up until the 1960 
primaries. He worked for Kennedy in the 
presidential campaign, and later became a 
White House assistant. There is not, there- 
fore, in his case, the bond which continues 
to put restraint on Mr. Sorensen, and he can 
be more objective than Mr. Sorensen. 

Mr. Schlesinger has another great advan- 
tage. He is a professional historian and an 
experienced writer of books. As a historian, 
he can put Kennedy and his administration 
in perspective. He can discern parallels with 
earlier Presidents, as well as significant dif- 
ferences. He can show the antecedents of 
policy. He also knows how to weave to- 
gether a book which has yitality and move- 
ment, continuity and coherence, while being 
freighted with uncountable facts and re- 
calling innumerable events. 

Perhaps the best known of Mr. Schles- 
inger’s books are those dealing with the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Of 
F.D.R.’s Presidency he made an exhaustive 
study, and at some points in his work on 
Kennedy he puts side by side the two prin- 
cipals, their policies, their accomplishments. 

Kennedy, Mr. Schlesinger tells us, was like 
Roosevelt in having no misgivings about as- 
suming and wielding power. He sought the 
Presidency precisely because the power lay 
there. In the job, he showed complete con- 
fidence in his own capacity, and had “a 
hard and sure instinct how to get what he 
wanted. In Kennedy the will to command 
and the will to victory were visible and un- 
beatable.” 

But he was not at all an exact replica of 
Roosevelt. Their eras were different, as were 
their backgrounds and the problems with 
which they had to grapple. Mr. Schlesinger 
describes Roosevelt as “buoyant, expansive, 
spontaneous, audacious, theatrical, overfiow- 
ing with a careless confidence about the fu- 
ture.“ Kennedy he calls the child of a 
darker age, and pronounces him more dis- 
ciplined, more precise, more candid, more 
cautious, more sardonic, more pessimistic,” 

Another advantage enjoyed by Mr. Schles- 
Inger is his previous, and abundant, knowl- 
edge of matters on which he was consulted 
by Kennedy while a White House assistant. 
For example, he knew quite a bit about Latin 
America. And this is beneficial to the read- 
er, as it was to the President. 
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Mr. Schlesinger provides much biographi- 
cal material on Kennedy, although this is 
not a biography (for example, there is no 
reference to Kennedy’s birth). He explores 
the formative influences from childhood to 
the threshold of the Presidency. He ana- 
lyzes the evolution of America in the years 
of Kennedy’s life. 

He writes massive chapters on the Ken- 
nedy administration, both as to domestic 
business and as to foreign affairs. In these 
numerous and lengthy chapters there is a 
whole series of mines of information for the 
future historian. And all of this is enliv- 
ened with thumbnail sketches of all sorts of 
people, with stories galore, with not a few 
intriguing disclosures, and with plenty of 
critical observations. Sorensen’s book is far 
more bland than this and will occasion far 
fewer disclaimers, objections, and rebuttals. 

I should say that the Schlesinger portrayal 
of the President is both more ample and 
more incisive. It lets us see more of a many- 
faceted man, and see more deeply into his 
essential quality. 

In Mr. Schlesinger’s view, many strains 
were met in Kennedy (Boston Irish and 
Yankee Harvard form but one of these com- 
binations of opposites). And Kennedy had 
many sets of friends, no two sets having 
much in common with each other, but each 
having something in common with him. 
These sets did not mingle, would not be at 
home one with another, but he was at home 
with each, gave to, and got from, each some- 
thing special. 

Similarly, as President he wanted the prov- 
inces of various task forces to overlap, so 
that he could get different judgments on the 
same subjects. He had no chief of staff and 
he gave no one exclusive or final authority. 

He would reach into the bureaucracy and 
consult a minor, but probably extremely 
knowledgeable, officer instead of conferring 
with his chief. This, says Mr. Schlesinger, 
resulted in his getting information which 
he would not otherwise have secured, in 
getting action which would not have been 
forthcoming without his intervention, and 
in making those in other than the top ranks 
of the executive department feel a sense of 
identification with the administration and 
a boost in morale. 


MAN OF VITALITY 


He was, says Mr. Schlesinger, a man of 
extraordinary vitality, extraordinary powers 
of concentration, extraordinary patience and 
keenness as a listener. He read constantly, 
even while dressing. He had a passion for 
knowledge, especially for how things worked. 
Techniques in any field fascinated him, and 
his intense admiration went to the superb 
technician. 

Was he an intellectual? Mr. Schlesinger 
characterizes him as “a man of action who 
could pass easily over to the realm of ideas 
and confront intellectuals with perfect con- 
fidence in his capacity to hold his own.” 

Mr. Schlesigner’s regard for Kennedy, as 
extensively set out in this mountainous book, 
is not that of the idolater. The portraitist 
gives us a fallible human being, not a demi- 
god. But if not worshipful, Mr. Schlesinger’s 
regard is certainly favorable in high degree. 

Despite its appearance, this is not a 
ponderous or stodgy book, but vivid, sharp 
to the taste, informative in an original sort 
of way, and both frank and judicious. The 
subject, one supposes, would have liked it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PROCEDURE FOR REVIEW OF PRO- 
POSED BANK MERGERS 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 

ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 

the amendment of the House of Repre- 
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5 to S. 1698, the bank-merger 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1698) to establish a procedure for the 
review of proposed bank mergers so as 
to eliminate the necessity for the disso- 
lution of merged banks, and for other 
purposes, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) section 18(c) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(c)) is 
amended to read: 

„(e) (1) Except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the responsible agency, which shall 
in every case referred to in this paragraph be 
the Corporation, no insured bank shall— 

“(A) merge or consolidate with any non- 
insured bank or institution; 

“(B) assume liability to pay any deposits 
made in, or similar liabilities of, any nonin- 
sured bank or institution; 

“(C) transfer assets to any noninsured 
bank or institution in consideration of the 
assumption of liabilities for any portion of 
the deposits made in such insured bank. 

“(2) No insured bank shall merge or con- 
solidate with any other insured bank or, 
either directly or indirectly, acquire the as- 
sets of, or assume liability to pay any de- 
posits made in, any other insured bank ex- 
cept with the prior written approval of the 
responsible agency, which shall be— 

“(A) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is 
to be a national bank or a District bank; 

“(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, if the acquiring, assum- 
ing, or resulting bank is to be a State mem- 
ber bank (except a District bank); 

“(C) the Corporation if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a non- 
member insured bank (except a District 
bank). 

“(3) Notice of any proposed transaction 
for which approval is required under para- 
graph (1) or (2) (referred to hereafter in this 
subsection as a ‘merger transaction’) shall, 
unless the responsible agency finds that it 
must act immediately in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the banks involved, 
be published— 

“(A) prior to the granting of approval of 
such transaction, 

“(B) in a form approved by the respon- 
sible agency, 

“(C) at appropriate intervals during a 
period at least as long as the period allowed 
for furnishing reports under paragraph (4) 
of this subsection, and 

“(D) in a newspaper of general circula- 
tion in the community or communities where 
the main offices of the banks involved are 
located, or, if there is no such newspaper 
in any such community, then in the news- 
paper of general circulation published near- 
est thereto. 

“(4) In the interests of uniformed stand- 
ards, before acting on any application for 
approval of a merger transaction, the re- 
sponsible agency, unless it finds that it 
must act immediately in order to prevent 
the probable failure of one of the banks in- 
volved, shall request reports on the com- 
petitive factors involved from the Attorney 
General and the other two banking agen- 
cies referred to in this subsection. The re- 
ports shall be furnished within thirty cal- 
endar days of the date on which they are 
requested, or within ten calendar days of 
such date if the requesting agency advises 
the Attorney General and the other two bank- 
ing agencies that an emergency exists re- 
quiring expeditious action. 

“(5) The responsible agency shall not ap- 
prove— 

“(A) any proposed merger transaction 
which would result in a monopoly, or which 
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would be in furtherance of any combina- 
tion or conspiracy to monopolize or to at- 
tempt to monopolize the business of bank- 
ing in any part of the United States, or 

“(B) any other proposed merger trans- 
action whose effect in any section of the 
country may be substantially to lessen com- 
Petition, or to tend to create a monopoly, or 
which in any other manner would be in 
restraint of trade, unless it finds that the 
anticompetitive effects of the proposed trans- 
action are clearly outweighed in the public 
interest by the probable effect of the trans- 
action in meeting the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. 


In every case, the responsible agency shall 
take into consideration the financial and 
managerial resources and future prospects of 
the existing and proposed institutions, and 
the convenience and needs of the community 
to be served. 

“(6) The responsible agency shall immedi- 
ately notify the Attorney General of any 
approval by it pursuant to this subsection of 
a proposed merger transaction, If the agency 
has found that it must act immediately to 
prevent the probable failure of one of the 
banks involved and reports on the competi- 
tive factors have been dispensed with, the 
transaction may be consummated immedi- 
ately upon approval by the agency. If the 
agency has advised the Attorney General and 
the other two banking agencies of the exist- 
ence of an emergency requiring expeditious 
action and has requested reports on the com- 
petitive factors within ten days, the trans- 
action may not be consummated before the 
fifth calendar day after the date of approval 
by the agency. In all other cases, the trans- 
action may not be consummated before the 
thirtieth calendar day after the date of ap- 
proval by the agency. 

“(7)(A) Any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action shall be commenced prior to the 
earliest time under paragraph (6) at which 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) might be consummated. The 
commencement of such an action shall stay 
the effectiveness of the agency’s approval 
unless the court shall otherwise specifically 
order. In any such action, the court shall 
review de novo the issues presented, 

“(B) In any judicial proceeding attacking 
a merger transaction approved under para- 
graph (5) on the ground that the merger 
transaction alone and of itself constituted 
a violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 
2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), 
the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with those that the banking agen- 
cies are directed to apply under paragraph 
(5). 

“(C) Upon the consummation of a merger 
transaction in compliance with this subsec- 
tion and after the termination of any antil- 
trust litigation commenced within the period 
prescribed in this paragraph, or upon the 
termination of such period if no such litiga- 
tion is commenced therein, the transaction 
may not thereafter be attacked in any judi- 
cial proceeding on the ground that it alone 
and of itself constituted a violation of any 
antitrust laws other than section 2 of the 
Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2), but nothing in 
this subsection shall exempt, any bank re- 
sulting from a merger transaction from com- 
plying with the antitrust laws after the con- 
summation of such transaction. 

“(D) In any action brought under the 
antitrust laws arising out of a merger trans- 
action approved by a Federal supervisory 
agency pursuant to this subsection, such 
agency, and any State banking supervisory 
agency haying jurisdiction within the State 
Involved, may appear as a party of its own 
motion and as of right, and be represented 
by its counsel. * 
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“(8) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘antitrust laws’ means the Act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 
U.S.C. 1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other 
Acts in pari materia. 

“(9) Each of the responsible agencies shall 
include in its annual report to the Congress 
a description of each merger transaction ap- 
proved by it during the period covered by the 
report, along with the following information: 

“(A) the name and total resources of each 
bank involved; 

“(B) whether a report was submitted by 
the Attorney General under paragraph (4), 
and, if so, a summary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the substance of such report; and 

“(C) a statement by the responsible 
agency of the basis for its approved.” 

(b) Section 18 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(1) (1) No insured State nonmember bank 
(except a District bank) shall, without the 
prior consent of the Corporation, reduce the 
amount or retire any part of its common 
or preferred capital stock, or retire any part 
of its capital notes or debentures, 

“(2) No insured bank shall convert into 
an insured State bank if its capital stock or 
its surplus will be less than the capital stock 
or surplus, respectively, of the converting 
bank at the time of the shareholder’s meet- 
ing approving such conversion, without the 
prior written consent of— 

„) the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the resulting bank is to be a District bank; 

“(B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System if the resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a Dis- 
trict bank); 

“(C) the Corporation if the resulting bank 
is to be a State nonmember insured bank 
(except a District bank). 

“(3) Without the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no insured bank shall 
convert into a noninsured bank or institution. 

“(4) In granting or withholding consent 
under this subsection, the responsible agency 
shall consider— 

(A) the financial history and condition 
of the bank, 

“(B) the adequacy of its capital structure, 

“(C) its future earnings prospects, 

“(D) the general character of its manage- 
ment, 

E) the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and 

“(F) whether or not its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Any merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of liabili- 
ties involving an insured bank which was 
consummated prior to June 17, 1963, the 
bank resulting from which has not been dis- 
solved or divided and has not effected a sale 
or distribution of assets and has not taken 
any other similar action pursuant to a final 
judgment under the antitrust laws prior to 
the enactment of this Act, shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to have not been in violation 
of any antitrust laws other than section 2 of 
the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

(b) No merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets, or assumption of liabilities involv- 
ing an insured bank which was consum- 
mated after June 16, 1963, and prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act and as to 
which no litigation was initiated by the At- 
torney General prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act may be attacked after such 
date in any judicial proceeding on the 
ground that it alone and of itself constituted 
a violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2 of the Act of July 2, 1890 (section 2 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 2). 

(c) Any court having pending before it on 
or after the date of enactment of this Act 
any litigation initiated under the antitrust 
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laws by the Attorney General after June 16, 
1963, with respect to the merger, consolida- 
tion, acquisition of assets, or assumption of 
liabilities of an insured bank consummated 
after June 16, 1963, shall apply the substan- 
tive rule of law set forth in section 18(c) (5) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, as 
amended by this Act. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “antitrust laws” means the Act of July 
2, 1890 (the Sherman Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. 
1-7), the Act of October 15, 1914 (the Clay- 
ton Act, 15 U.S.C. 12-27), and any other Acts 
in pari materia. 

Sec. 3. Any application for approval of a 
merger transaction (as the term “merger 
transaction” is used in section 18(c) of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act) which was 
made before the date of enactment of this 
Act, but was withdrawn or abandoned as a 
result of any objections made or any suit 
brought by the Attorney General, may be re- 
instituted and shall be acted upon in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act without 
prejudice by such withdrawal, abandonment, 
objections, or judicial proceedings. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] to concur in the House amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
have before us an amendment to S. 1698. 
The Senate passed this bill on June 11, 
1965. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee reported this amendment al- 
most unanimously on January 24, 1966, 
and the House yesterday passed it by a 
vote of 372 to 17. 

I recommend strongly that the Senate 
accept the House amendment to S. 1698 
and send it to the President for his sig- 
nature. 

This is a good bill. I do not believe 
it is a perfect bill, but I am convinced 
it is workable and satisfactory, and it is 
certainly the best that we have any 
chance of getting in this session. 

The bill will end the confusion and 
controversy which has surrounded the 
bank merger situation since the ill-ad- 
vised and unfortunate decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Philadelphia and 
Lexington cases and the district court 
decision in the New York case which fol- 
lowed those precedents. It will do this 
by establishing a uniform rule for the 
bank supervisory agencies and the courts 
to follow in bank merger cases: a rule 
which takes into account both the com- 
petitive factors on which the antitrust 
laws are based—for banks these were 
written into the Bank Merger Act of 
1960—and the convenience and needs of 
the public to be served by the proposed 
merged bank—these were also written 
into the Bank Merger Act of 1960, to be 
considered along with the competitive 
factors, equally, neither element being 
controlling. 

The bill will also, for all practical 
purposes, remove the sword of Damocles 
hanging over the head of the 2,000 and 
more bank mergers which have occurred 
since 1950, the crucial date under the 
Philadelphia decision—to say nothing of 
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all the mergers which have occurred 
since 1890, which are all subject to at- 
tack under the Sherman Act according 
to the decision in the Lexington, Ky., 
case. 

The bill would terminate the three pre- 
Philadelphia cases now pending in 
court—in New York City, Lexington, Ky., 
and Chicago—where mergers were con- 
summated in reliance on the actions of 
the Congress and the statements of the 
Justice Department and of leading Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in connection 
with the Bank Merger Act of 1960 and 
its predecessors over the preceding 15 
years. It would permit the continuance 
of proceedings against the three “post- 
Philadelphia” cases—in Nashville, San 
Francisco, and St. Louis—where mergers 
were consummated after that decision, 
but in these three cases the courts would 
be directed to follow the new statutory 
standards laid down in the statute for all 
mergers to be considered in the future. 

The bill before us will accomplish sub- 
stantially what we had in mind when 
we passed the Bank Merger Act in 1960, 
and what we had tried to accomplish in 
the years before 1960—to regulate bank 
mergers under special standards designed 
to refiect the special considerations ap- 
plicable to banking as a competitive but 
regulated industry, vested with a public 
interest. 

It is not often that the Congress finds 
it necessary or desirable to reverse a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It is nec- 
essary and desirable in this instance be- 
cause the consequences of the Court’s 
erroneous opinions and decisions are so 
serious and because the error is so clear. 
The legislative history of this specific re- 
peal of two Supreme Court decisions and 
one district court decision, and the 
clearer and more specific standards set 
forth in this bill, should convince the 
courts that the Congress does not intend 
that mergers in the banking field should 
be measured solely by the antitrust con- 
siderations which are applied in other 
industries. 

I invite attention to the fact that at 
the meeting of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee this morning to discuss 
the House amendments to the Senate 
bill, while the final vote to instruct me to 
accept the House amendments was 9 yeas 
to 2 nays, four members of the committee 
had previously voted to instruct me to 
accept all of the House amendments ex- 
cept the one authorizing intervention by 
Federal and State banking authorities in 
suits attacking bank mergers. They 
sincerely feel that the House made a mis- 
take in changing our bill by permitting 
Officials other than those of the Justice 
Department to enter these litigated cases. 
That was not in the Senate bill. I have 
some sympathy with the viewpoint of the 
four members who think this permission 
ought to come out. 

No one desires to kill this bill. All that 
is sought is to try to make a better bill. 

I have lived with this problem day and 
night for months. I am convinced that 
we have a good bill. No one who ever 
studied it would wish to support it 100 
percent. We have the only bill that we 
are likely to get in this session, and it is 
better than no bill at all. 
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The distinguished Senator from the 
great State of Michigan is equally 
sincere. He feels that the House bill 
does not go as far as he thinks it should 
go in giving control to the Department of 
Justice over mergers. The distinguished 
Senator from Michigan is just as desirous 
as I am to attain proper legislation on 
this subject. He is sincere in feeling that 
the bill should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary for hearings. 

However, I would be forced to speak in 
opposition to such a motion, in all defer- 
ence to his sincerity, for the reason that I 
am firmly and definitely convinced that 
there is no hope of getting the House 
committee and the House itself to change 
their position. 

The committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives took over 2,000 pages of testi- 
mony. The greater part of the testimony 
dealt with the issue of increased control 
of the Justice Department. I have been 
reliably informed that, having voted and 
finally agreed to a compromise, the House 
will not make any further changes in our 
behalf. 

However, I concede the sincerity of my 
good friend from Michigan. If there is 
even one Member of this distinguished 
body who does not recognize the need for 
legislation on this subject, and who would 
deliberately seek to kill the bill without 
offering anything better in its place, I 
do not know who he is. 

I do not believe there will be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who would take that 
position. There was not one vote cast 
against the bill before, although the Sen- 
ator from Michigan thought it did not go 
far enough with respect to control in the 
monopoly field. I do not know of any 
Member of this body who would wish 
to kill all legislation on this subject. 

In the long run, perhaps the most im- 
portant result of this bill will be to re- 
assert the basic constitutional principle 
that the legislative function has been 
delegated to the Congress, and that the 
Supreme Court should not engage in ju- 
dicial legislation contrary to the letter 
of the law and contrary to the intent and 
understanding of the Congress. 

The House bill, like the Senate bill— 
although it is now a Senate bill, because 
before passage, the House language was 
inserted in the Senate bill—provides that 
mergers approved by the bank supervi- 
sory Officials shall not, except in emer- 
gency cases, be consummated for 30 days. 
This postponement is designed to give the 
Department of Justice an opportunity 
to go into court to seek to prohibit the 
merger under the antitrust laws. If the 
Attorney General did not start a suit 
within this 30-day period, the merger 
could be consummated and be free from 
future attack. 

If, however, during the 30-day period 
the Attorney General started a suit 
against the merger, the Senate bill pro- 
vided that— 

The merger shall not be consummated 


until after the termination of such antitrust 
suit. 


The House bill changes this provision. 
If the Justice Department starts such a 
suit within the 30-day period, the House 
bill provides that— 
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The commencement of such an action shall 
stay the effectiveness of the agency’s approval 
unless the court shall otherwise specifically 
order. 


The provision in the Senate bill re- 
ceived a good deal of criticism, partic- 
ularly from a leading financial reporter, 
Joseph Livingston. The critics felt that 
this provision gave the Justice Depart- 
ment an absolute veto over bank mergers. 

All the Department would have to do 
would be to file a mimeographed com- 
plaint attacking a merger, and the banks 
would abandon the merger, partly be- 
cause of the cost involved, but primarily 
because the 2- or 3-year delay in con- 
summating the merger would make any 
agreement entered into outdated by the 
time the merger could be effective, as- 
suming the case was eventually won. The 
Banking and Currency Committee rec- 
ognized this problem, and in our report 
on the bill we warned the Department 
of Justice to exercise this power with 
restraint. 

The committee recognized that the bill 
places in the hands of the Justice Depart- 
ment a considerable measure of authority 
which the committee expects will be used 
with care and discretion. The committee is 
aware that many banks proposing to merge 
under an approval by the Federal banking 
authorities might feel compelled to abandon 
their merger plans by the mere threat of a 
suit by the Justice Department, however in- 
substantial the basis for such a suit might 


It seems to me the House version is 
preferable. The criticisms of the Senate 
version were, I think, soundly based. It 
would, of course, be a mistake to let the 
banks consummate the merger in every 
case at the commencement of the suit 
because this would prejudice the Justice 
Department in its efforts. So the House 
bill quite correctly provides for post- 
ponement of the merger as the usual rule. 
However, the House bill will permit the 
banks to apply for permission to con- 
summate the merger at once and will 
permit the court to approve this in any 
case where the court finds it appropriate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a statement in which I elaborate 
upon the views I have just summarized. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
on S. 1698, AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK 
Mercer Act or 1960 
We have before us an amendment to S. 

1698. The Bank Merger Act amendment bill. 

The Senate passed S. 1698 on June 11, 1965. 

The House Banking and Currency Commit- 

tee reported this amendment almost unani- 

mously on January 24, 1966, and the House 

yesterday passed it by a vote of 372 to 17. 

I recommend strongly that the Senate ac- 
cept the House amendment to S. 1698 and 
send it to the President for his signature. 

The bill is a good bill. I do not think it 
is a perfect bill, but I am convinced it is 
workable and satisfactory, and it certainly is 
the best bill we have any chance of getting. 

The bill will end the confusion and con- 
troversy which has surrounded the bank 
merger situation since the ill-advised and 
unfortunate decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Philadelphia and Lexington cases, and 
the district court decision in the New York 
case which followed those precedents. It 
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will do this by establishing a uniform rule 
for the bank supervisory agencies and the 
courts to follow in bank merger cases: a rule 
which takes into account both the competi- 
tive factors on which the antitrust laws are 
based—for banks these were written into the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960—and the conven- 
ience and needs of the public to be served 
by the proposed merged bank—these were 
also written into the Bank Merger Act of 
1960, to be considered along with the com- 
petitive factors, on an equal basis, neither 
element being controlling. 

The bill will also, for all practical purposes, 
remove the sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head of the 2,000 and more bank mergers 
which have occurred since 1950, the crucial 
date under the Philadelphia decision—to say 
nothing of all the mergers which have oc- 
curred since 1890, which are all subject to 
attack under the Sherman Act according to 
the decision in the Lexington, Ky., case. 

The bill would terminate the three pre- 
Philadelphia cases now pending in court— 
in New York City, Lexington Ky., and Chi- 
cago—where mergers were consummated in 
reliance on the actions of the Congress and 
the statements of the Justice Department and 
of leading Senators and Congressmen in con- 
nection with the Bank Merger Act of 1960 
and its predecessors over the preceding 15 
years. It would permit the continuance of 
proceedings against the three post-Phila- 
delphia cases—in Nashville, San Francisco, 
and St. Louis—where mergers were consum- 
mated after that decision, but in these three 
cases the courts would be directed to follow 
the new statutory standards laid down in the 
statute for all mergers to be considered in 
the future, 

I would have preferred enactment of S. 
1698 as I originally introduced it. My bill 
would have exempted all mergers approved 
under the Bank Merger Act of 1960, in the 
past or in the future, and all mergers duly 
approved before 1960, from all of the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act and the Sherman 
Act. My bill would have terminated all six 
cases now pending in court, and it would 
also have exempted all mergers approved by 
the bank supervisory agencies from the 
threat of future attack under the anti- 
monopoly provisions of section 2 of the 
Sherman Act. This would have eliminated 
completely any attempts by the Department 
of Justice, through court proceedings under 
the antitrust laws, to prevent or undo 
mergers which had previously been approved 
by the Federal banking agencies. In my 
opinion this would have been a cleaner, 
simpler and more effective way to legislate in 
this field. 

However, I have been in Congress long 
enough to know that I cannot, as a practi- 
cal matter, expect to get through the Con- 
gress in every case what I personally consider 
the very best legislation. Simplicity and ef- 
fectiveness are not always the keys to con- 
gressional approval of a bill. 

The Proxmire amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the Senate committee and the 
Senate, was a good compromise, but only a 
compromise. It would have terminated all 
six pending cases, the three post-Philadel- 
phia cases as well as the three pre-Philadel- 
phia cases, and it would have exempted all 
past mergers. In any future merger, it would 
give 30 days to the Justice Department to 
start suits against the merger, but if there 
were no such suit or if it were lost, it would 
exempt the merger from any future attack 
under any provisions of the Clayton Act and 
the Sherman Act, including the antimonop- 
oly provisions of section 2 of the Sherman 
Act. In these respects it would have gone 
beyond the bill before us in the direction 
of providing exemptions from the antitrust 
laws. 

The Proxmire amendment, however, in 
spite of the extra protection from the anti- 
monopoly provisions of section 2 of the 
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Sherman Act which it would give to mergers 
once they had been consummated, and in 
spite of the protection it would give to the 
three “‘post-Philadelphia” mergers, still would 
leave unchanged the inconsistency of hav- 
ing the bank supervisory agencies and the 
courts applying different standards to the 
same merger. 

The Proxmire amendment would not have 
eliminated the present irrational situation 
where a bank supervisory agency can approve 
a merger on the ground that the merger's 
overall effect will be in the public interest, 
and the courts can then order the merged 
bank dissolved on the ground that it would 
lessen competition in one line of business— 
in one particular phase of banking, perhaps 
the safe deposit business or the trust busi- 
ness—in one section of the country—one 
county, one city, or perhaps even one block, 

As I have said, the bill before us avoids 
these problems. Both the banking agencies 
and the courts will apply the same standards, 
including both the strictly competitive fac- 
tors and the public interest factors, neither 
being completely controlling. It would pre- 
vent banks from merging in the future until 
the status of the merger had been made clear, 
thereby avoiding both the unfortunate con- 
sequences of requiring a merged bank to be 
split in two and the prejudice to a suit 
against a merger resulting from the fact 
that the merger had been consummated. 

The bill before us will accomplish sub- 
stantially what we had in mind when we 
passed the Bank Merger Act in 1960, and 
what we had tried to accomplish in the years 
before 1960—to regulate bank mergers under 
special standards designed to reflect the 
special considerations applicable to banking 
as a competitive but regulated industry, 
vested with a public interest. 

Ever since Hamilton’s report on a national 
bank, in 1790, banking has been recognized 
as being of special importance to the Gov- 
ernment, to industry and commerce, and to 
the public. Banking as a financial insti- 
tution channels vast sums of the public’s 
money to useful purposes. Banking has pro- 
vided the bulk of the Nation’s medium of 
exchange since its creation—first in the form 
of bank notes and more recently in the 
form of demand deposits and checks, Bank- 
ing has provided the vast sums needed by 
the Government, in war and peace, through 
purchases of Government bills and notes and 
bonds. 

Federal and State governments have reg- 
ulated banking ever since 1790. The first 
and second banks of the United States were 
early efforts to provide a form of central 
banking, and a nationwide distribution of 
credit. The failure to extend the first bank 
of the United States and the veto of the 
extension of the second bank were shifts 
in the direction of more competition and 
a more fragmented system of banking. The 
era of “free banking” which followed in 
the 1840’s and 1850’s resulted in an im- 
possible confusion of partly or wholly worth- 
less bank notes, which seriously handicapped 
commerce and industry and the public 
generally. 

Senator John Sherman, late sponsor of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, introduced the 
National Currency Act in 1863, rewritten as 
the National Bank Act in 1864, in order to 
provide a sound currency through a system 
of national banks, and incidentally to pro- 
vide a market for Government bonds. Sen- 
ator Sherman in his autobiography written 
in 1895, made this revealing comment: 

“With a narrow view of the powers of the 
National Government, Congress had re- 
peatedly refused to authorize a national 
bank, a policy I heartily approve, not from 
a doubt of the power of Congress to grant 
such a charter, but from the danger of en- 
trusting so vast a power in a single corpora- 
tion, with or without security. This objec- 
tion did not lie against the organization of 
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a system of national banks extending over 
the country.” 

This countrywide system of national banks, 
along with a revived system of State banks, 
has grown into our dual banking system, 
with 50 different State bank systems and 50 
corresponding national bank systems, with 
14,000 individual banks, large and small, 
ranging from the smallest of local banks to 
the 37 billion-dollar banks, located in 14 
different cities, which compete with each 
other and with many of the smaller banks 
for the nationwide and international ac- 
counts of the giant industrial and commer- 
cial businesses, and compete too with smaller 
banks for regional and local business. They 
also compete for most of their business with 
other financial institutions—savings and 
loan associations, insurance companies, fi- 
nance companies, credit unions, and so on. 

The development of this dual banking 
system has been made possible by many 
Federal statutes—the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and many 
others. These statutes provide a high de- 
gree of regulation for the industry. Entry 
into the business is limited to those granted 
‘a charter; branching is limited or pro- 
hibited; interest on demand deposits is pro- 
hibited and interest on time deposits is lim- 
ited; the size and nature of loans is limited; 
investments are restricted; banks are re- 
quired to hold certain reserves against their 
deposits and the supplies of these reserves 
are controlled by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, thus regulating the growth potential of 
the banking system and, above all, banks 
are examined regularly and thoroughly to 
make sure that they maintain sound banking 
practices. 

In the Banking and Currency Committee 
report on the bank merger bill in 1959, we 
quoted the following remark from Mr. 
Adolph A. Berle: 

“A bank failure is a community disaster, 
however, wherever, and whenever it oc- 
curs.” 

In 1959 there had been virtually no bank 
failures for 20 years, and Mr. Berle's com- 
ment was principally of historic interest. 
The bank failures in recent years have given 
Mr. Berle’s comment a more real and more 
personal meaning to many depositors and 
other bank customers. And if the failure of 
a single bank is a community disaster, a wave 
of bank failures like the one in the early 
1930's is a national disaster. Banking must 
be regulated, and competition in banking 
must be limited, in order to prevent such 
disasters. As Mr. Berle went on to say: 

“The economic and social premises of the 
Sherman Act in respect of other businesses 
are not fully accepted by the Congress, the 
States, or the public as the only considera- 
tions applicable to deposit banking.” 

The problem of bank mergers did not 
arouse much concern until after World War 
II. During the 5 years from 1945 to 1950, the 
Congress devoted much time to the consid- 
eration of an amendment to section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, in order to slow down the wave 
of industrial mergers that had been taking 
place, 

During the 78th, 79th, 80th, and 8lst 
Congresses, many bills were introduced to 
restrict mergers, and on December 29, 1950, 
a bill was finally signed into law which pro- 
hibited mergers which might substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. This amendment to section 7 ap- 
plied, however, only to mergers of corpora- 
tions subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and banks were and 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purposes of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

In order to restrict bank mergers and bank 
holding company acquisitions, the Federal 
Reserve Board, pointing out that a bill, 
limited to corporations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the FTC would not apply to banks, 
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recommended on March 21, 1945 that no 
bank mergers and no bank holding company 
acquisitions should be permitted until the 
Federal Reserve Board had found the trans- 
action was consistent with the public in- 
terest, and unless it could also find— 

(a) That the acquisition will not substan- 
tially lessen competition, restrain trade, or 
tend to create a monopoly (either in a single 
section of the country or in the country as a 
whole) in the trade, industry, or line of 
commerce in which such corporations are 
engaged; 

(b) That the size of the acquiring corpo- 
ration after the acquisition will be com- 
patible with the existence and maintenance 
of effective competition in the trade, indus- 
try, or line of commerce in which it is en- 


(c) That the acquisition will not so re- 
duce the number of competing companies in 
the trade, industry, or line of commerce af- 
fected as materially to lessen the effective- 
ness of competition therein; 

(d) That the acquiring corporation has 
not, to induce the acquisition, indulged in 
any unlawful methods of competition, and 
has not otherwise violated the provisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended; any of the acts of Congress now 
being administered by such Commission, 
Authority, or Board; 

(e) That the acquisition will not be in- 
compatible wtih greater efficiency and econ- 
omy of production, distribution, and man- 
agement. 

This amendment was not adopted, and 
the law was limited to corporations under 
the Federal Trade Commission, in spite of 
repeated efforts by the Federal Reserve Board 
to make this change. 

The problem of bank holding companies 
was handled in the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. 

During the years between 1950 and 1960, 
repeated efforts were made to enact legisla- 
tion in the field of bank mergers, on the clear 
understanding that the 1950 amendment to 
section 7 of the Clayton Act did not apply to 
bank mergers, and on the understanding that 
the Sherman Act might well not apply to 
banking and bank mergers, partly because 
banking had been held not to be interstate 
ecommerce by the Supreme Court in Nathan 
v. Louisiana in 1850, as I pointed out in the 
Senate on July 20, 1961, partly because under 
the rule of reason in the Standard Oil case 
it was not expected that bank mergers would 
be affected, and partly because in the 70 years 
after the enactment of the Sherman Act, no 
bank merger cases under it had come before 
the Supreme Court. 

In 1956 the House passed a bill which 
would have made section 7 applicable to 
banks in the 1950 formula, making competi- 
tion the sole test. This did not become law, 
nor did the bills the Senate passed in 1956 
and 1957 which, like the Federal Reserve 
Board bill in 1945, and the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960, required consideration of both com- 
petitive factors and banking factors, and 
made the final decision depend on the public 
interest. This long process is set forth in a 
memorandum beginning at page 324 of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on S. 1698. The chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee expressed his 
agreement with this view in the debate yes- 
terday on the House floor. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, who handled the bill 
which became the Bank Merger Act when it 
was finally passed by the Senate in 1960, ex- 
pressed the views of the Senate when he 
made the following comments: 

“As it passed the Senate, S. 1062 expressed 
the view of the Senate, for the third time, 
that bank mergers should be regulated by 
the Federal banking agencies on the basis of 
banking factors and competitive factors, with 
no single factor being in itself controlling. 
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S. 1062 was a clear statement, for the third 
time, of the Senate’s view that the provi- 
sions of section 7 of the Clayton Act should 
not apply to bank mergers. 

“The amendments to S. 1062 made by the 
House do not change this aspect of the bill. 
The House has agreed with the Senate that 
bank mergers should be controlled by the 
Federal banking agencies on the basis of 
both banking factors and competitive factors, 
and that section 7 of the Clayton Act should 
continue to be inapplicable to bank mergers. 

It is not clear whether the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890 would now be held to ap- 
ply to banking in general and to bank merg- 
ers in particular, though it seems clear that 
Senator John Sherman, the former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for whom the act was 
named, and the 5ist Congress, did not ex- 
pect or intend banking to be covered by an 
act applicable to interstate commerce. And 
even if the Sherman Act is held to apply to 
banking and to bank mergers, it seems clear 
that under the rule of reason spelled out in 
the Standard Oil case, different considera- 
tions will be found applicable, in a regulated 
field like banking, in determining whether 
activities would ‘unduly diminish competi- 
tion,’ in the words of the Supreme Court in 
that case.” 

In the light of this background it was a 
surprise and a shock when the Supreme 
Court held in the Philadelphia case that sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act applied to bank 
mergers and held in the Lexington, Ky., case 
that under section 1 of the Sherman Act the 
outdated railroad cases applied to bank 
mergers. Mr. Justice Harlan was entirely 
correct when he made these comments in his 
dissent in the Philadelphia case. 

“The result is, of course, that the Bank 
Merger Act is almost completely nullified; 
its enactment turns out to have been an ex- 
orbitant waste of congressional time and 
energy. 

“This frustration of a manifest congres- 
sional design is, in my view, a most unwar- 
ranted intrusion upon the legislative 
domain.” 

He was also correct when he made these 
comments in his dissent in the Lexington 
case. 

“In combination with the Philadelphia 
National Bank case, today’s decision effec- 
tively precludes any possibility that the will 
of Congress with respect to bank mergers 
will be carried out. The Congress has plain- 
ly indicated that it does not intend that 
mergers in the banking field be measured 
solely by the antitrust considerations which 
are applied in other industries.” 

The bill before us will reinstate the mani- 
fest congressional design and intent of the 
1950 and 1960 acts. It will strike the Phila- 
delphia, Lexington, and New York decisions 
and opinions from the books. 

Subsection 2(a) of the bill applies directly 
to the Lexington case and the Manufacturers 
Hanover case, and states flatly that mergers 
which have been consummated and have not 
yet been broken up under a court order “shall 
be conclusively presumed to have not been in 
violation of any antitrust laws other than 
section 2” of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Subsection 3 of the bill authorizes the Phila- 
delphia banks, and the Hammond, Ind., 
banks, and any other banks which aban- 
doned their plans to merge as the result of 
suits or threats of suits by the Department 
of Justice to reinstitute their applications, 
and these may be acted on under the provi- 
sions of the new bill without prejudice by 
such abandonment or judicial proceedings. 
Subsection 2(a) and subsection 2(b) elimi- 
nate any threat of action under the antitrust 
laws (except under the antimonopoly provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Sherman Act) in the 
past but have not been taken to court by 
the Department of Justice. And in the three 
“post-Philadelphia” cases and all subsequent 
cases brought by the Department of Justice, 
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the courts are directed to apply the new 
standards prescribed by this bill. 

It is not often that the Congress finds it 
necessary or desirable to reverse a decision 
of the Supreme Court. It is necessary and 
desirable in this instance because the conse- 
quences of the Court’s erroneous opinions 
and decisions are so serious and because the 
error is so clear. The legislative history of 
this specific repeal of two Supreme Court de- 
cisions and one district court decision, and 
the clearer and more specific standards set 
forth in this bill, should convince the courts 
that the Congress does not intend that merg- 
ers in the banking field should be measured 
solely by the antitrust considerations which 
are applied in other industries. 

In the long run, perhaps the most im- 
portant result of this bill will be to reassert 
the basic constitutional principle that the 
legislative function has been delegated to the 
Congress, and that the Supreme Court should 
not engage in judicial legislation contrary 
to the letter of the law and contrary to the 
intent and understanding of the Congress. 


MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION IN BANKING 


The bill would amend the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, section 18 (e) (5) (A), to pro- 
vide that the banking agencies may not ap- 
prove a proposed merger which would result 
in a monopoly, or which would be in further- 
ance of any combination or conspiracy to 
monopolize or to attempt to monopolize the 
business of banking in any part of the United 
States.” These are the prohibitions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Act. The prohibition 
is reinforced by the fact that approval of a 
merger under the bill and its consummation 
after 30 days in the absence of an antitrust 
suit to enjoin the merger does not give any 
protection against section 2 of the Sherman 
Act, though it does provide protection 
against a suit based on section 1 of the Sher- 
2 Act or against section 7 of the Clayton 

ot. 

Since the banking agency has considered 
the very same elements which make up the 
gravamen of the later section 2 case, it seems 
clear that, although the court will not be 
bound by the administrative decision, it 
should give great weight to the informed 
judgment and expertise of the banking 
agency, particularly as to the considerations 
which might lead to the conclusion that a 
monopoly would or would not result from 
the merger, in the light of the special cir- 
cumstances applicable to the business of 
banking. 

Generally speaking, the monopoly power 
prohibited by section 2 of the Sherman Act, 
as applied in American Tobacco Co. v. U.S., 
328 U.S. 781, 811 (1946), is the power to 
exclude competitors from the market, either 
wholly or restrictively, or the power to con- 
trol the market price. 

The power to exclude competitors from 
a business which one cannot enter without 
the consent of a regulatory agency must be 
viewed very differently from a similar power 
in the ordinary businesses which firms may 
enter at will and where firms may merge 
at will, without the necessity of premerger 
notice—a tool which the Justice Depart- 
ment has long sought. 

For instance, if a banking agency reaches 
the conclusion that there is only sufficient 
business in a neighborhood to support one 
bank, and therefore charters only one bank 
there, one might say that this constitutes 
a monopoly, in a limited sense. This would 
be particularly likely if the local competi- 
tion from local credit unions, savings and 
loan associations, and finance companies 
were not considered. And, if there were 
two banks in the same town, neither large 
enough to do more than accept deposits 
and invest them in Government bonds, so 
that the town was without the real benefits 
of an active bank, it would clearly be con- 
trary to the public interest to prohibit a 
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merger that would permit the two to merge 
into one substantial bank which could pro- 
vide adequate financial service to the town, 
even though this would result in having only 
one bank in the town. To prohibit this as 
the creation of a monopoly would indeed 
be to make a farce out of the antitrust 
laws. 

In considering the amount of competition 
in a town, even a town with only one bank 
or no banks, we cannot overlook the im- 
portance of banking by mail. Many banks 
and many savings and loan associations, too, 
make a considerable effort to attract savings 
by mail, and this constitutes a substantial 
element of competition for funds, both in- 
dividual and corporate, in large and small 
amounts, in every town which has a post 
office or a mail box. 

Furthermore, the business of banking is 
not a simple or limited activity. On the 
contrary, commercial banking consists of 
many different activities, and there are com- 
petitors in other fields for each of these 
activities. 

For personal demand or time deposits, 
banks compete with savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, and credit unions. 
This is real and fierce competition, as can 
easily be seen from the various trade publi- 
cations and the newspaper advertisements 
which have followed the recent increase in 
the ceilings on interest rates in savings ac- 
counts in commercial and savings banks, 

For consumer loans and home mortgages, 
commercial banks must compete with 
finance and insurance companies, in addi- 
tion to savings banks, savings and loans, 
and credit unions. 

Commercial banks must compete for de- 
posits from and loans to business firms, 
with insurance companies, factors, savings 
banks, and savings and loans, and even with 
the U.S. Government—both as issuer of bills 
and notes which corporate treasurers now 
find attractive in large quantities, and as 
issuers of vast quantities of FNMA, EXIM, 
and SBA, Home Loan Bank and other obli- 
gations or participations. 

And in most of the other services com- 
mercial banks provide, they meet with other 
competition. Trust services are also pro- 
vided by individual lawyers, as every lawyer 
in the Senate knows, or by professional 
trustees, about whom our friends from Bos- 
ton can tell us, 

Furthermore, even in the field of commer- 
cial banking there are many varieties and 
kinds of competition. As the House report 
on the bill points out, the nationwide com- 
petition of automobile companies is quite 
different from the local competition of laun- 
dries. So also, competition between the 37 
different billion-dollar banks in 14 different 
cities for the million-dollar deposits and 
loans of the great nationwide steel, alumi- 
num, and chemical companies is very differ- 
ent from the competition of the local banks 
and savings and loan associations for an 
individual $20,000 home mortgage or the 
competition of local banks, credit unions, 
and automobile dealers for a $2,500 loan on 
a new automobile. 

The small banks, the credit unions, and 
the small savings and loan associations are 
apt to compete only for the small local de- 
posits and loans—the big banks compete 
with the big insurance companies and com- 
mercial factors and with each other for the 
nationwide business. They also compete 
with the small organizations for the local 
business. Each bank is surrounded by a 
series of concentric circles. The smallest 
one represents the area of competition for 
small deposits and small loans. A larger 
ring represents the area of competition for 
medium loans, and so on, The whole world 
is the area of competition for the biggest 
loans. 

Any estimate of the competitive nature of 
the banking business in the broad and 
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meaningful sense of the terms, and of the 
opposite—the degree of monopoly—must be 
based on the realities of the business of 
banks and of the other closely related insti- 
tutions which make up the financial world. 

The bill would also amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, section 18(¢c) (5) (B), to 
prohibit a proposed merger “whose effect in 
any section of the country may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition, or to tend to 
create a monopoly, or which in any other 
manner would be in restraint of trade“ un- 
less the anticompetitive effects of the merger 
“are clearly outweighed in the public inter- 
est by the probable effect of the transaction 
in meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served.” It will be noted 
that the prohibitory language is based gen- 
erally on the terms of section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act and section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act (15 U.S.C. 1) 
prohibits contracts, combinations, and con- 
spiracies “in restraint of trade or commerce” 
while section 7 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 
18), as amended in 1950, prohibits acquisi- 
tions “where in any line of commerce in any 
section of the country the effect may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

The text of paragraph (B) of the new bill 
follows the terms of section 1 of the Sherman 
Act and section 7 of the Clayton Act, with the 
exception that the reference to “any line of 
commerce” in the Clayton Act is not carried 
over into the new bill. In this respect the 
new bill resembles the Bank Merger Act of 
1960, and calls for an appraisal of the overall 
effects of the merger on competition, weigh- 
ing increases of competition in one field 
against decreases in competition in another 
field. The banking agencies and the courts, 
in other words, are not intended and are not 
permitted to select some single, perhaps 
minor aspect of the banks’ business and to 
say that, because there is some lessening of 
competition in this element of the business, 
the overall effects of the merger—the increase 
of competition in the entire field of banking 
and in the broader field of financial institu- 
tions which may result from other aspects of 
the merger—are irrelevant and may not be 
considered. 

As the Banking and Currency Committee 
said in 1959 in reporting out the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960, we do not want the banking 
agencies and the courts to say, as did Judge 
Weinfeld in the Bethlehem-Youngstown 
merger, “If the merger offends the statute in 
any relevant market then good motives and 
even demonstrable benefits are irrelevant and 
afford no defense.” (U.S.A. v. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. et al, 168 F. Supp. 576, 1958; see 
Senate Report No. 196, 86th Cong., S. 1062, 
pp. 5-6.) 

We do not want the court to say, as it did 
in the Philadelphia case, that a merger 
which may substantially lessen competition 
in one line of business in one section of the 
country “is not saved because, on some ulti- 
mate reckoning of social debits and credits, 
it may be deemed beneficial.” We do not 
want the court to apply a statute which, in 
the words of the court in the Philadelphia 
case, proscribes “anticompetitive mergers, 
the benign and the malignant alike.” 
(Hearings on S. 1698, p. 403.) 

In considering whether a proposed merger 
may lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly or be in restraint of trade, the 
banking agencies and the courts will, of 
course, take into consideration all the fac- 
tors which I have discussed under the ques- 
tion of monopoly—the competition from 
other financial institutions in one or another 
part of its business, the competition from 
other banks and other financial institutions, 
locally, regionally, nationally and inter- 
nationally, the inevitable limitations on 
competition imposed by statute and by reg- 
ulatory authorities, with respect to entry 
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into the business and with respect to the 
carrying on of the business. All of these 
factors must be taken into consideration in 
weighing the overall anticompetitive effects 
of the proposed merger. 

Of course, if there are no substantial anti- 
competitive effects and no tendency to cre- 
ate a monopoly and no suggestion of re- 
straint of trade, the banking agency will 
proceed to consider the merger on the basis 
of the financial and resources 
and future prospects of the existing and pro- 
posed institutions and the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served. The 
banking agency may approve the merger if 
it thinks the merger will be beneficial from 
these opints of view, or it can turn the merger 
down if it thinks the merger undesirable 
or objectionable in any respects from these 
points of view. 

However, even though the proposed merger 
may substantially lessen competition or may 
tend to create a monopoly or may be in 
restraint of trade, the banking agencies and 
the courts may approve the merger if they 
find that its anticompetitive effects are 
clearly outweighed in the public interest 
from the point of view of the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served. 

This rule will apply both to the banking 
agencies and to the courts. The courts will 
no longer be able to say—in the case of a 
merger which does not reach to the point of 
creating a monopoly—that proof that a 
merger will have demonstrable benefits or 
will be benign is irrelevant. On the contrary, 
the question whether there are or are not 
demonstrable benefits—whether the merger 
is benign or malignant—will be the heart of 
the issue. 

This is the key to the new standards of 
the bill. It is in clear recognition of this 
specific change in the law that section 3 
of the bill was added so as to authorize the 
Philadelphia National Bank and the Girard 
Trust Company, which abandoned their 
merger plans as the result of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Philadelphia case, 
to reinstitute their application and have it 
acted upon under the new standards with- 
out prejudice by such judicial proceedings, 
if they wish to do so. In the light of section 
3 of the bill, there can be no question what- 
ever that the principle of the Philadelphia 
decision is erased from the books and will 
no longer be a precedent for any future bank 
merger. 

In considering the effect of a proposed 
merger in meeting the convenience and 
needs of the community to be served, atten- 
tion should, of course, be directed by the 
banking agencies and the courts to the per- 
sons to be served—to the customers and the 
Prospective customers of the banks. A 
merger of two small banks may only affect 
the immediate neighborhood and may only 
affect the individuals who have their small 
accounts and their small loans at the two 
small banks. Such a merger may have little 
or no effect upon anyone outside the im- 
mediate neighborhood. On the other hand, 
& merger of two large banks or a merger of a 
large bank with a small one may also affect 
customers of the bank in the entire metro- 
politan area, in the entire region of the coun- 
try, across the country, or around the world. 

Clearly, the effect of the merger in meet- 
ing the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served is not limited to the 
immediate area within which the bank may 
establish branches. In any metropolitan 
area the competition between suburban 
banks and downtown banks for the accounts 
of commuters is intense. Clearly, the great 
international banks with branches all 
around the world are not competing in the 
United States only within the limited area 
in the United States within which they may 
open their American branches. A New York 
City bank, which can only have branches in 
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a limited area of New York State, is clearly 
competing through its branches in Paris and 
Rio de Janeiro and Bombay and Australia. 
It is also competing in Newark and Albany, 
in Boston and. Richmond, in Chicago and 
Dallas, and in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

The community to be served by the giant 
international loans of this kind of a bank is 
very different from the community to be 
served by the two small banks I mentioned 
earlier, and it is very different also from the 
community which the big New York bank 
serves through its automobile loans and spe- 
cial checking accounts at its branches in 
New York City. The effect of the merger on 
the public interest and on the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served 
must be measured in specific and realistic 
terms in the light of the kinds of business 
involved and the kinds of people being 
served. The agencies and the courts 
must be guided by the realities of the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial worlds. 
They must look through theories and per- 
centages and doctrines to the hard facts of 
life. 

POSTPONEMENT OF MERGERS 


The House bill, like the Senate bill, pro- 
vides that mergers approved by the bank su- 
pervisory officials shall not, except in emer- 
gency cases, be consummated for 30 days. 
This postponement is designed to give the 
Department of Justice an opportunity to go 
into court to seek to prohibit the merger 
under the antitrust laws, under the new 
standards for bank mergers. If the Attorney 
General should not start a suit within this 
30-day period, the merger could be consum- 
mated and be free from future attack. 

If, however, during the 30-day period the 
Attorney General should start a suit against 
the merger, the Senate bill provided that 
“the merger shall not be consummated until 
after the termination of such antitrust suit.” 
The House bill changes this provision. If 
the Justice Department starts such a suit 
within the 30-day period, the House bill pro- 
vides that “the commencement of such an 
action shall stay the effectiveness of the 
agency’s approval unless the court shall oth- 
erwise specifically order.” 

The provision in the Senate bill received 
a good deal of criticism, particularly from a 
leading financial reporter, Joseph Livingston. 
The critics felt that this provision gave the 
Justice Department an absolute veto over 
bank mergers. All the Department would 
have to do would be to file a mimeographed 
complaint attacking a merger, and the banks 
would abandon the merger, partly because 
of the cost involved, but primarily because 
the 2- or 3-year delay in consummating the 
merger would make any agreement entered 
into outdated by the time the merger could 
be effective, assuming the case was eventually 
won. The Banking and Currency Committee 
recognized this problem, and in our report on 
the bill we warned the Department of Justice 
to exercise this power with restraint. 

“The committee ed that the bill 
places in the hands of the Justice Depart- 
ment a considerable measure of authority 
which the committee expects will be used 
with care and discretion. The committee is 
aware that many banks proposing to merge 
under an approval by the Federal banking 
authorities might feel compelled to abandon 
their merger plans at the mere threat of a 
suit by the Justice Department, however in- 
“saps the basis for such a suit might 

It seems to me the House version is pref- 
erable. The criticisms of the Senate version 
were, I think, soundly based. It would, of 
course, be a mistake to let the banks con- 
summate the merger in every case at the 
commencement of the suit because this 
would prejudice the Justice Department in 
its efforts. So the House bill quite correctly 
provides for postponement of the merger as 
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the usual rule. However, the House bill will 
permit the banks to apply for permission to 
consummate the merger at once and will per- 
mit the court to approve this in any case 
where the court finds it appropriate. 

In making this decision the Court will take 
into consideration the likelihood that this 
initial action will in fact be the final deci- 
sion in the suit. The banks may be able 
to await the termination of the suit before 
consummating the merger or on the other 
hand, they may have to give up the merger 
proposal entirely if they cannot carry it out 
at once. The Justice Department may feel 
that its case will be hopelessly prejudiced if 
the merger is consummated at once, for ex- 
ample if it would later be impossible to split 
the resulting bank or to achieve any equiva- 
lent form of relief in the way of spinning 
off branches or the like, or the situation may 
be such as to make a later divestiture 
practicable. 

The court will also have to take into con- 
sideration the strength of the Justice Depart- 
ment's prima facie case and the strength of 
the banks’ defense. This will, of course, be 
easier than in most cases involving applica- 
tions for temporary restraining orders be- 
cause such a very large part of the relevant 
information will have been made known to 
the banks, the banking agency and the De- 
partment of Justice in the course of the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the approval of the 
application by the banking agency. 

The burden of proof will, of course, be on 
the banks to justify the exception to the 
statutory rule that consummation of the 
merger must be postponed until after the 
antitrust litigation has been concluded. 

I agree with the House, however, that it is 
desirable at least to give the banks an op- 
portunity to make an affirmative showing 
sufficient to convince the court to let them 
merge. 

BANK SUPERVISORY AGENCIES IN COURT 

The bill would insert a new paragraph (D) 
in section 18(c)(7) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act. This provision that, if a suit 
is brought under the antitrust laws arising 
out of a merger transaction approved by the 
Federal supervisory agency, the Federal 
supervisory agency and the State bank super- 
visory agency in the State involved may ap- 
pear as parties on their own motion as of 
right and be represented by their own 
counsel. 

This provision has been criticized on the 
ground that it is not proper for two Federal 
Officials to oppose each other in court. 

As a general principle, I agree that Gov- 
ernment Officials should not oppose each 
other in public or in court. My bill would 
not have permitted this to happen. Under 
my bill the bank mergers would have been 
entirely exempt from the Clayton Act and 
the Sherman Act, and the Attorney General 
could not have gone to court to attack a 
merger approved by the Federal bank super- 
visory agency. This is the simple and clear 
way to prevent disagreement between two 
Federal agencies from getting into court. 

However, if it is the wish of the Congress 
to permit the Attorney General to go into 
court under the antitrust laws—even under 
modified standards applicable to bank merg- 
ers—to attack mergers approved by the 
Federal banking agencies, it seems to me 
entirely appropriate for the banking agencies 
to appear in the litigation to tell the court 
why they had approved the merger. The 
banks may well not know what the basis 
for the agency’s action was, and it is en- 
tirely unrealistic and, I think, possibly un- 
ethical to have the Attorney General rep- 
resent both the Antitrust Division which is 
attacking the merger and the agency which 
approved it—the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy, the Federal Reserve Board, or the FDIC. 
It is hard to imagine a more clear case of 
conflicting interests than to ask the Attor- 
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ney General to undertake both of these re- 
sponsibilities. 

If the Congress wishes to permit con- 
troversies between two Federal agencies to 
get into court, either by having the agencies 
sue each other or by having one agency sue 
members of the public who have acted on 
the basis of specific authorization from an- 
other agency, I think we would be more real- 
istic to permit both of the agencies to be 
represented in court rather than to white- 
wash over these disagreements and pretend 
they do not exist. 

This is not a novel suggestion. In U.S. 
v. ICC, 337 US. 426 431-32 (1949), the 
Supreme Court held that the United States, 
acting as a shipper, could bring an action to 
set aside an order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denying certain re- 
funds to the United States. The United 
States, in its capacity as a shipper, was repre- 
sented by the Department of Justice. Mr. 
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Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, argued the 
cause and filed a brief for the ICC as appellee. 
The Court recognized that the ICC was a real 
party in interest. The Court recognized the 
realities of the case and was not distracted 
by the legalistic shibboleths argued before 
them—that the United States cannot sue 
itself and that the Attorney General must 
represent all Government agencies in court. 

The Senator from Arkansas, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, and the Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
Dovcias, will remember that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 1956, 
in the course of the committee’s investigation 
of the Illinois banking situation, found it 
necessary to institute a proceeding in the 
US. district court against the U.S. attorney 
for the northern district of Illinois in the 
US. district court in order to get access to 
the ledger of the forged State warrants 
maintained by Mr. Hintz for Orville Hodge. 
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The committee appeared by its own counsel, 
under S. Res. 262, 70th Congress, and the 
U.S. attorney was ordered to turn over the 
documents in question to the committee (19 
F. R. D. 410 (1956); see also 245 F. 2d 667 
(1957)). Clearly the U.S. attorney in this 
case would not and could not have properly 
represented the committee in its efforts to 
compel him to release these documents to 
the committee. 

It is appropriate to add that this provision 
follows the precedent established by Judge 
Hayes of the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Missouri in the St. 
Louis merger case. Judge Hayes on July 9, 
1965 granted leave to the Comptroller of the 
Currency to intervene as a defendant and to 
file an answer in the St. Louis bank merger 
case. 

A table accompanying my original bill, S. 
1698, the Senate version, and the House 
version, is attached: 


Bank Merger Act amendments—S. 1698, H.R. 12173 


Robertson bill, S. 1698, as introduced | Proxmire amendment, S. 1698, as reported and 
passed by Senate 


1. Cases in court.......-...-.--- 


Exempts all 6 cases from Sherman 
secs. 1 and 2 and Clayton sec. 7. 


and Clayton sec. 7, unless m. 
split, etc., at date ‘of enactment. 


Exempts all 6 cases from Sherman secs. 1 an: 
bank has os 


House bill, H.R. 12173 


A. Kr ene 2 
va Bes fg. Hanover, V.; Cont’l, 
from Sherman sec, 1 and Clayton 
sec. 7 (sec. 2(a)). 


B. Does not ogy oth meee -Philadelphia cases 


(Nashville, St. Louis), but 
provides new bank merger standards must be 
applied (sec. 2(e)). 
2. Other mergers consummated e mers from Sherman secs. 1 and Exempted from Sherman secs. 1 and 2 and pted from Sherman sec. 1 and Clayton 
before enactment. 2 and Clayton sec. 7. Clayton sec. 7. sec. 7 (sec. 2(a), (b)). 
3. Mergers ery consummated Exempted from Sherman secs. 1 and Not affected. Authorizes preenactment merger applications 
because of Justice Depart- | 2 and Clayton sec. 7. withdrawn or abandoned as a result of objections 
ment action. or yen by Justice Department to be reinstated 


4. Future mergers 
Bank Merger Act. 


A. Must meet present standards of 
Factors: Finan- 


Merger Act 


effect on competition (including tend- 


ency toward mono} 
unless merger is 


est” after considering all 


B. Exempt from Sherman secs. 1 
layton sec. 7, 


and 2 and 


. No exemption for the merged 
bank for antitrust violations after the 


merger. 


iono 2 


inter- 
ve factors. 


sec. 7, an secs. 1 


Clayton sec. 7. Substantial lessening of 
poor ge in any line — — commerce in any 


A. Must meet present standards of Bank 


B. n under Clayton 
is Sherman and 2. 70 


and acted on under the new standards without 
prejudice 75 such abandonment or judicial pro- 
ceedings (Philadelphia and Hammond, Ind. 

merges are only ones known in this category) 


aie” 
er must not be approved 
a) vit —— would t in monopoly, or is 
to 3 or to at- 
tempt to 8 3 ize banking in any part of 
e 
(2) S H ollet in any section of the country 
may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly, or in any 
other manner would be in resi it of trade. 
unless anticompetitive effects are Longe 
oul 5 hed in 
pro 
Wy d rial 
very and manage: re- 
sources and future prospects of banks gaa the 
convenience and needs of the community to be 
x Nee must be considered (sec. 1; sec. 1800045 ). 
B. Subject for 30 days to de novo suit un 
Sherman sec. 1 or Clayton, see. 7 G 1;_ seo. 
c 
Standards ap r 


of the country— not saved identical with, ‘those the 
because it is “beneficial.” 374 mS U. 8. 321. are directed to apply (sec. ** sec. 22 180 5085. 
Sherman sec. 1. ‘Elimination of signifi- 
cant competition between major A E 1 
factors in a relevant market.“ 8. 665. 


Sherman sec. 2. Monopoly or * cane to 


create monopoly. 
C. If suit is started in 30 da; 
be consummated until end of 


E. After merger 
exempted from Sherman secs. 1 and 2 
Clayton sec. 7. 


trust violations after the merger. 


* cannot 


has been consummated, 


F. Noexemption for the merged bank for anti- 


order (sec, 1; 
pk In any such suit, the a (ke lm Federal 


coe agency ma pear 
motion and as ol rig and be represented by 
their counsel (sec. 1; see. 18(c) (7) (D)). 

E. After mi has been consummated, 
exempted from Sherman sec. 1 and Clayton sec. 
7, but not from antimonopol poy sions of 
Sherman sec. 2 (sec. 1; sec. 18(c)(7)(C)). 

F. No exemption for the merged bank for anti- 
trust violations after the merger (sec. 1; sec. 
18(c) (7)(C)). 


2 and 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
I have said, this is not a perfect bill. 
I should have preferred the bill I spon- 
sored. The distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] would have 
preferred the bill that carried our joint 
names—the Robertson-Proxmire bill. 
The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] would have preferred a 


bill that gave more power to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But all of us who have 
been engaged in the legislative process 
for a number of years know that, after 
all, no one Member can have his way 
in matters of national import. 

We finally reached agreement Ais Mh 1 
give-and-take process. The 
compromise. If we are not Aung to 


accept a reasonable compromise, we do 
not get anything. I do not know of any- 
one who has read the entire bill, who has 
studied it, and who is interested in it, 
who would endorse it 100 percent. But 
it is the best bill we can get. For that 
reason, I hope that my motion to accept 
the House amendment as it has been 
sent to us will be agreed to. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suspect 
that no one takes any pleasure in ris- 
ing in a setting such as this to voice dis- 
agreement with the recommendation of 
an able and distinguished committee 
chairman as to the course that should be 
followed in connection with a bill that 
has been handled over the months, and 
skillfully, by that committee. I find my- 
self, nonetheless, unhappily today play- 
ing that role. I do so without any ex- 
pectation that I shall find a verbal 
formula that will serve as a policy. 

My only explanation is a deep convic- 
tion that what the House has presented 
to us will leave very uncertain, not alone 
with respect to the protection of the pub- 
lic interest, but to banks themselves, the 
law which shall apply with respect to 
mergers in the future. 

Last year the Senate acted favorably, 
as the able Senator from Virginia has ex- 
plained, upon a bill which sought to re- 
solve the principles that operate in the 
area of bank mergers. At no time in 
the course of the discussion or debate in 
the Senate did we ever consider a bill 
that sought—and the bill that was passed 
did not seek—to moderate the applicabil- 
ity of the antitrust laws to future bank 
mergers. This is the critical point that 
I should like to suggest as supporting the 
effort that I shall make to insure that 
the Senate shall have an opportunity to 
review the bill’s antitrust implications. 

There is a second serious reason, in my 
judgment, that ought to persuade us not 
to move too fast, merely for the sake of 
moving. The House amendment now 
authorizes, as a matter of right, the in- 
tervention in court proceedings by the 
Department of Justice in connection with 
bank mergers authorized by Federal and 
State bank regulatory agencies. 

Whatever the attitude is with respect 
to what we shall do with the bill, I think 
it will be agreed by all of us as a unique 
way to “run a railroad” intelligently. 
Visualize, if you will, the scramble in 
court of the representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice, the State banking 
commissioners, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The court would have 
to have a program with names and num- 
bers to figure out who is representing the 
public with respect to the principal issues 
in litigation. 

How can we insure either that this 
concern that I voice is groundless, and 
that therefore we should prudently move 
favorably on the bill, or that we should 
identify those areas that ought to be 
corrected before we move? I suggest that 
it is only by a hearing, thorough and 
brief, which will enable us to pinpoint 
the problems that are created by these 
two additions made by the House yes- 
terday. The bill returns to the Senate 
after a lapse of about 8 months. It 
technically bears the form of the amend- 
ed version of the measure which passed 
the Senate on June 11. Actually, as I 
read it, it is a radically different piece 
of legislation. Unlike the Senate ver- 
sion, the effect of the amendment added 
to the bill by the House is to amend 
the antitrust laws by providing special 
treatment for the banking industry. If 
is, I think, an overriding obligation on 
our part to have a hearing to establish 
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a record that would justify such treat- 
ment of bank mergers. Under the House 
bill the banking industry will be less sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws than any other 
segment of our economy. The legal and 
economic consequences of these changes 
in the bill are serious. They have not 
been assessed in a public form by the 
House. It should be emphasized that 
the amended bill has never been the 
subject of hearings. The House version 
of the bill was conceived entirely in the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and was never scrutinized or com- 
mented on publicly by those who are 
charged with the administration of the 
antitrust or even the banking laws. 

No independent expert witness has ever 
had an opportunity to comment on the 
bill which passed the House on February 
8. In my judgment a bill as important 
as this should be examined intensively 
in public session for a limited period of 
time so that its precise character and 
consequences can be assessed. Before it 
acts on this measure, the Senate should 
have a record of testimony available to 
the Members with respect to the bill’s 
antitrust and general economic effects; 
and also the consequences, as well as 
they can be identified, of the authoriza- 
tion given to State and other Federal 
banking agencies to intervene as a mat- 
ter of right. 

It is for this purpose, and this pur- 
pose alone, that it seems to me wise 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Clearly, here are 
two areas of primary jurisdiction of that 
committee in which it can compile a rec- 
ord which the Senate does not now have. 

Let me make very clear that this is not 
an effort to kill the bill. I would sug- 
gest that the reference, if authorized, be 
subject to a condition or instruction that 
the bill be reported back within an ap- 
propriate period of time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HART. Surely. 

Mr. TOWER. Did the Senator con- 
sider making such a request last year, 
when the bank merger bill was under 
consideration before the Senate? 

Mr, HART. The answer is “No.” 
Why? Because the two provisions that 
were added in the House were at no time 
before us in the Senate. 

It is precisely because of the absence 
of consideration of these two aspects of 
the bill that I now suggest that pru- 
dence requires this reference to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. TOWER. Was any such sugges- 
tion made in the House Committee on 
the Judiciary? 

Mr. HART. I do not know. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Texas 
underscores and highlights the principal 
reason that I now arrive at my conclu- 
sion. We did not take a whack at the 
antitrust laws with respect to future 
bank mergers when the bill left the Sen- 
ate. The amendment now does this. 

We did not authorize the intervention 
of the assortment of other public offi- 
Cials, in addition to the Department of 
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Justice spokesman, in bank merger liti- 
gation. The House did that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
I was responsible for the argument about 
unscrambling the eggs in the merged 
banks. I know a good deal about this 
subject, being from New York. 

The Senator speaks of the new pro- 
visions introduced in the House as jus- 
tifying something that was not done be- 
fore. That does not mean it is wrong 
now. But I think we ought to have our 
minds clear on why we did what we did. 

Is it not a fact that the House has 
added antitrust safeguards to the bill, 
which safeguards were not contained in 
the measure when it left the Senate? 
There is less reason now for feeling that 
the antitrust laws are being laid aside 
as far as banks are concerned if we pass 
this measure than there was when the 
bill formerly left the Senate. The bill 
then did not have a provision which 
would entitle the Department of Justice 
to sue in a freeze period. The Depart- 
ment of Justice now has a 30-day freeze 
seg within which it can sue and join 

ue. 

As I understood it when the measure 
left the Senate before, the Department 
of Justice had the right to give an ad- 
visory opinion to the central banking 
authority. I suppose it could have sued 
before the banking authority rendered 
an opinion. The Department of Justice 
now has a guaranteed 30-day freeze pe- 
riod within which they cannot be by- 
passed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I cannot 
agree with the very able Senator from 
New York that the bill, when it passed 
the Senate the last time, modified the 
reach of the antitrust laws on bank 
mergers. All it did was to require that 
the Department of Justice act within 30 
days of the proposed merger’s approval 
by the appropriate official. 

We now have a very different treat- 
ment of the application of the antitrust 
laws to bank mergers. If the assumption 
of the Senator from New York were cor- 
rect as to what happened the last time, 
I would then agree with him. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. T yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
30-day period was viewed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to the best of my knowl- 
edge—and I discussed it with them—as 
ample. The Department of Justice in 
each of these cases, from the very be- 
ginning, was required by law to advise 
the banking regulatory agency as to its 
view on the competitive or anticompeti- 
tive effect of the merger. 

Since the 30 days did not begin to run 
until after the Justice report on each 
merger, the Department of Justice could 
easily take action within 30 days. It was 
believed that under these circumstances 
the Department of Justice was not se- 
riously affected by the freeze. 

The only thing that the Department 
of Justice questioned at that point was 
with regard to the six banks which 
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would have been excluded. The remain- 
der of the bill, as I understood from the 
Department of Justice and their anti- 
trust experts generally, was perfectly 
acceptable. 

Mr. HART. That is my impression 
and recollection. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Has the Senator 
concluded? 

Mr. HART. No. However, I should be 
glad to have a comment by the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall wait until 
the Senator has completed his speech. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the desirability of understanding clearly 
what we are doing. Perhaps the ex- 
change which has just occurred has con- 
firmed the desirability of that course of 
action. I suggest, second, that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be instructed to 
report back within a reasonable time. 

Surely a few days spent on thoughtful 
examination of this new bill would be 
time well spent and helpful indeed to 
the banking industry and to the lawyers 
who must counsel the industry with re- 
spect to what lies ahead if they take the 
merger road under the new bill. It also 
will be time well spent in the public 
interest. 

The House amendment is a new animal 
from the measure that passed the Sen- 
ate in June. It is new particularly with 
respect to the application of the anti- 
trust laws to the banking industry. Per- 
haps it is desirable that we refresh our 
recollection. 

When the bill came to the Senate last 
June from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, it contained an amend- 
ment which had been offered by the able 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
and agreed to in executive session. This 
amendment retained full antitrust ap- 
plication to future bank mergers. 

The only changes, as I have indicated 
in my exchange with the Senator from 
New York, were procedural in nature. 
If suit is brought, the Department must 
file its action within 30 days. With that 
procedural modification, no other change 
was made. 

When that measure passed the Senate, 
future bank mergers were as fully sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws as they had 
been before. 

I believe that point is critical and 
ought to be fully appreciated. The House 
amendment changes the role of the 
antitrust laws with respect to bank merg- 
ers. As I have said, if this bill passes, 
bank mergers may be approved, even 
though they would otherwise, absent spe- 
cial treatment, violate section 7 of the 
Clayton Act or section 1 of the Sherman 
Act. Let me point out the differences 
between the two bills with a simple ex- 
ample. Suppose that two banks merge. 
If that merger tends to lessen competi- 
tion in the relevant market, it would vio- 
late section 7 and perhaps also section 1. 
In accordance with the Senate bill such 
a merger could be blocked by the courts. 
But under the House version such a 
merger could be approved, even though 
it is admitted that it has serious anti- 
competitive effects. This sharp discrep- 
ancy in the treatment of anticompetitive 
bank mergers points up the pronounced 
differences between the bill which the 
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Senate considered last year and the bill 
which has now passed the House. 

In providing special treatment for bank 
mergers the House not only has, in effect, 
amended the antitrust laws but it has 
substituted a new standard that is so 
novel and so vague that no one under- 
stands its meaning. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I confess 
that I have had no opportunity to study 
this question. Judging from what the 
Senator has said, it sounds as though 
this measure raises a very serious mo- 
nopoly problem. If it does, it seems to 
me that it would be inappropriate that 
the Senate be asked to vote on this meas- 
ure without understanding it. 

It is not.as important to me that the 
Senate committee conduct hearings on 
it as it is that we understand what this 
proposal is. If I correctly understand, 
the Senator, he is saying that bank 
mergers were subject to the antitrust 
laws when the bill passed the Senate. 
However, the Senator is saying that 
mergers would not be subject to the anti- 
trust laws as the bill has come back to us 
from the House. 

If that is the case, it would seem to me 
that the Senate should understand what 
it is voting on. 

My impression has been that in the 
monopoly field the Senate usually arrives 
at the correct conclusion if it under- 
stands what it is doing. 

If the Senate has had an occasion to 
study a measure, it understands it. 
However, if one bill has passed the Sen- 
ate without changing the existing anti- 
trust law with regard to bank mergers 
or future mergers, and then the bill 
comes back changed so that it would 
drastically change the law, it would seem 
most inappropriate that we should vote 
on that proposal within 1 hour after the 
measure comes back to us from the 
House. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be guilty of overstating the case. 

I do not argue that the House amend- 
ment removes the antitrust laws as a 
factor in the evaluation of a proposed 
bank merger. I do say, with absolute 
confidence, that it has substituted a new 
standard, which I rather suspect would 
prove difficult of explanation with any 
assurance of certainty about its meaning 
on the part of anybody. 

I submit that our function in light of 
that is to take the time to see if we really 
know where this road will take us ulti- 
mately. 

Remember, this bill treats banks as 
less subject to antitrust tests than other 
industries; and a very good case can be 
made—though we argue here it is not 
appropriate—that concentration in 
banking has a more far-reaching anti- 
competitive influence on the whole 
society than concentration in school 
class rings or bleacher seats. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can explain to 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] that this in 
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no sense removes banks from the juris- 
diction of the antitrust laws. They are 
just as much subject to those laws, if they 
violate them, as they ever were. 

The measure does only this: One can- 
not start a bank merely because he gets 
together $100,000 or $1 million and says, 
“I am going in the banking business.” 
He must obtain a charter; and when he 
obtains his charter, he is inspected, he 
is regulated, and his interest rates are 
restricted in many ways. 

There are times, when there are two 
banks in a community and one is about 
to fail because of poor loans or bad 
management, and the banking agencies 
say, “It would be bad to have a bank 
failure; will you see if you can arrange to 
merge?” Everybody will agree that such 
a merger would be in the public interest. 
But unfortunately, section 7 of the 
Clayton Act is so harsh that if two banks 
seek to merge into one, any judge could 
say, “You have ipso facto lessened com- 
petition. If you have lessened competi- 
tion, you are illegal, and we will destroy 
you.” 

All that the House amendment does is 
to provide that when a merger is pro- 
posed, and has been recommenced by the 
banking agencies, and the Justice De- 
partment does not agree with them and 
takes the case into court, something other 
than the harsh rule of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act will apply but under stand- 
ards specially designed for banks. They 
would still be subject to the antitrust 
laws. After they began to operate, if 
they are a monopoly, they would be just 
as much subject to the provisions of the 
antitrust laws as would be any monopoly. 
This applies only to mergers. 

I can cite this fact: After we consid- 
ered this problem in our committee, I did 
not believe that the antitrust laws should 
apply at all. We said in 1960 that the 
Clayton Act did not apply to bank merg- 
ers. Three distinguished members of the 
Supreme Court said the Clayton Act 
should not apply, but the majority said it 
should, 

So we had to have some relief; there 
were involved 2,000 or more banks, $50 
billion of assets, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. As I have pointed 
out, the courts can go back to 1890, under 
the Sherman Act, in their efforts to de- 
stroy them; there is no statute of limita- 
tions. Two thousand pages of hearings 
before House committees centered on this 
very issue; and when this bill was before 
the House yesterday, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, endorsed 
the bill and said he supported it. I as- 
sure my fellow Senators that they had 
months of hearings, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pages of testimony on this very 
issue. The House has considered the 
reat gl from every angle, and has agreed 
on it. s 

That is the reason I say it is not neces- 
sary for us now to imperil the passage of 
this measure by referring it to another 
committee and letting it conduct hear- 
ings, when the House is not likely to 
accept any change we might make. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator inform us what is the new test that 
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will be substituted for section 7 of the 
Clayton Act? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand the Senator, he says a new, more 
appropriate test would be substituted for 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. What is 
that test? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the House 
amendment, section 7 would still apply, 
but competition would not be the con- 
trolling factor. The courts could also 
look into other factors pertaining to a 
merger; and if the benefits to the public, 
in the opinion of the court, outweighed 
the technical diminution of competition, 
the courts could approve the merger. 

We feel that that is in the publie in- 
terest; and that is the reason why all of 
the bankers of this Nation, so far as I 
know, wish to see some legislation on the 
issue. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, what has 
happened, I think it is fair to say, is that 
we are presented with a measure in 
which, oversimplifying the issue a little, 
we are told that the antitrust laws shall 
not be applied to bank mergers as they 
occur generally in our economy, but 
rather, that bank mergers shall be sub- 
ject to a different test. 

How does the language read? The 
amendment which the House has pre- 
sented to us provides that a banking 
merger having anticompetitive effects 
nonetheless can be approved, if those 
effects are—and here is the test clearly 
outweighed in the public interest by the 
probable effect of the transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served.” 

I have spent, as all of us have, a few 
years listening to complaints in the busi- 
ness community that “the antitrust laws 
are too vague; give us a set of good rules 
we will know how to operate.” 

I am not unsympathetic with the prob- 
lem. Yet there is a great body of law 
that interprets the antitrust laws. Not 
many antitrust counsel have been driven 
to suicide because of the existing vague- 
ness of the antitrust laws; but in the in- 
terest of their health, I would suggest we 
be very careful in throwing at them, as 
the standard that they must use in ad- 
vising their clients, this kind of lan- 
guage. 

First of all, it is vague, and it is so sub- 
ject to interpretation that I suggest that, 
while some of us may comfort ourselves 
with the belief that only a very limited 
number of bank mergers involving an 
anticompetitive interest would ever be 
authorized so as to pass free from chal- 
lenge, it is conceivable that this might 
become a rather broad avenue along 
which such mergers could pass. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will my distinguished friend yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I concede that 
banks would not be as much under the 
antitrust laws as other kinds of corpo- 
rations not regulated like banks would 
be, but I hope that my friend will pardon 
me if I read what the chairman of the 
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House Judiciary Committee said on the 
floor yesterday: 

In a sense, this bill is founded on com- 
promise and barter. It is not what I would 
wish as far as antitrust is concerned, but 
when you compare it with what the Senate 
gave us, I certainly prefer this bill. 


Then he asked the House to adopt it. 

Mr. HART. I am sure the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency would disagree 
with the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency of the 
House on that statement. I believe he 
agrees that the bill we gave the House is 
a much better bill. I suggest that we 
find out what the House has sent to us. 
I say that because the whole banking 
community will be more comfortable if 
we do that. 

I suggest that others outside the House 
and the Senate have had some fair com- 
ment to make about it. I refer particu- 
larly to an article published in the dis- 
tinguished Wall Street Journal on Tues- 
day, February 8. I believe anyone who 
has read the article will agree that we 
are setting sail with a rusty compass and 
without a map. The rather surprising 
caption of the article reads: “The Bank 
Merger Bill’s Zany Journey.” It is a 
rather lengthy and comprehensive arti- 
cle. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BANK MERGER BILL’s ZANY JOURNEY 

(By Arlen J. Large) 

WASHINGTON.—The Supreme Court 
snubbed Congress when it ruled in 1963 that 
the antitrust laws applied to bank mergers. 
So argued Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON when he 
introduced his bank merger bill last year. 
“My bill will reinstate the original purpose 
and intent of Congress,” declared the crusty 
Virginian. 

And now, after months of comic parliamen- 
tary pratfalls and fishwifely invective, the 
bank merger bill is about to pass. Sure 
enough, it reasserts congressional authority 
over the subject. But that reassertion is so 
vaguely worded that the Supreme Court in- 
evitably will be asked to define what Con- 
gress really meant, and the honorable jus- 
tices will have considerable leeway again to 
make their own law. 

The incredible history of the bank merger 
bill demonstrates again just how hard it is 
for Congress to shape business regulatory 
policy. A mushily compromised change in 
the banking law is just one example. In 
such matters as rail freight rates, shipping 
subsidies, and broadcast rules, it’s proving 
almost impossible for lawmakers to budge 
the status quo. Regulated industries, rather 
than press their causes in a congressional 
cockpit of conflicting interests, have learned 
to rely on their supervisory agencies and the 
courts for redress of grievances. Congress- 
men often try to influence agency policy- 
making, but they rarely produce a change in 
fundamental law. 


SECRET LETTERS AND HUDDLES 

So the fact that a merger bill is emerging 
at all is remarkable, furnishing valuable 
tactical lessons for future plungers into reg- 
ulatory lawmaking. And, if nothing else, the 
merger bill’s zany journey toward enactment 
is a wonderful Washington story. For a 
complex measure directly affecting so few 
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people, the heat of battle seemed worthy of 
the Missouri Compromise, League of Nations 
membership, and prohibition repeal rolled 
into one. Secret letters circulated in the 
pockets of those involved. Conspiratorial 
Congressmen huddled “in the dark” to write 
legislation without telling their committee 
chairman. Liberals fought liberals, while 
the Attorney General wrestled inconclusively 
with himself. 

The tangled story really starts in 1960, 
when Congress first tried to impose order 
on the postwar wave of bank mergers. The 
1960 act braced the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with 
identical standing orders on how to judge 
mergers in their respective jurisdictions: Ex- 
amine the banks’ financial conditions, and 
future earnings prospects. Look at the qual- 
ity of their management. Decide whether 
the merger would suit the town’s needs. 
Weigh the effect on local banking competi- 
tion. Using these standards, the three agen- 
cies have, since 1960, approved about 800 
‘mergers, or more than 90 percent of those 
attempted. 

The Justice Department has challenged 
eight of the approved mergers as violations 
of the Sherman or Clayton Antitrust Acts, or 
both. When the first challenge reached the 
Supreme Court in 1963, the justices con- 
cluded, 6 to 2, that two Philadelphia banks 
broke the Clayton Act’s ban on combina- 
tions that substantially lessen competition 
even though the Comptroller had judged 
the merger desirable on economic grounds. 
In a passage that alarmed the banking in- 
dustry, the Court decided the Clayton Act 
“proscribed anti-competitive mergers, the 
benign and malignant alike.” 

Citing this decision, a Federal district 
court last March ruled illegal the 1961 merg- 
er of Manufacturers Trust Co. and Hanover 
Bank in New York. That prompted Senator 
ROBERTSON to introduce his merger bill. 

The original draft would have excused 
from antitrust prosecution the Manufac- 
turers-Hanover combination and five other 
mergers still under court challenge. Also, it 
would have forbidden the challenge of any 
future bank mi solely on antitrust 
grounds, leaving the whole matter in the 
hands of the three regulatory agencies. 

But in return for fast Senate action Sena- 
tor ROBERTSON had to make an important 
early concession to Democratic liberals. He 
agreed to an amendment by Senator WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, making 
future mergers almost as vulnerable to anti- 
trust prosecution as they were before. The 
Justice Department would have 30 days to 
jump on an agency-approved merger, though 
after that it would be too late. The newly 
drafted Robertson-Proxmire bill, still ex- 
cusing the six challenged mergers, was passed 
almost casually by the Senate after a dull 
debate. 

That was last June 11. The bill's next 
stop was Representative WRIGHT PATMAN's 
House Banking Committee. Mr. PATMAN 
originally was merely suspicious of the meas- 
ure. It was being pushed by the American 
Bankers Association, which the combative 
old Texan regards as a “greedy” lobby. 
Worse, one of its provisions was originally 
suggested by Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin, with whom 
Mr. PatMan has conducted W. m's 
longest-running feud. Representative PAT- 
MAN has been in Congress 37 years and needs 
no lessons in the prerogatives of a committee 
chairman. He put the merger bill firmly in 
a pigeonhole and went about his other busi- 
ness. 

Well, lots of bills are approved by one 
House and die in the other at the hands of 
some enemy. On July 19, however, began 
the series of extraordinary power plays that 
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were to upset all sorts of hoary traditions 
in the House of Representatives. Twenty-six 
of the Banking Committee’s 33 members sent 
Chairman Parma a letter demanding 
prompt public hearings on the merger bill, 
A chairman's word on his committee’s work 
schedule ordinarily is law, but not in the 
face of such a rebellious majority. Mr. PAT- 
MAN finally said hearings could start on 
August 11. On that day he began a virtuoso 
demonstration of a committee chairman's 
power to block action. It was getting late 
in the session; if the bill could be held in the 
House until adjournment, maybe something 
could turn up next year to kill it. To start 
the slowdown, the chairman announced he'd 
propose amendments to curb the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s indépendence—a move that 
would muddy things up nicely. 


STRETCHED-OUT HEARINGS 


Then there were hearings to stretch out. 
Mr. Parman signed up everyone in sight: 
bankers, bureaucrats, Senators. Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach, who had 
ducked giving an opinion when the bill was 
in the Senate, came to the House hearing 
and denounced it roundly. As the days went 
by, lawmakers who favored the bill began 
threatening somehow to force Mr. PaATMAN 
to stop the hearings and vote. 

The emerging leader of the committee’s 
anti-Patman faction was Representative 
THOMAS “LUD” AsHLEY, & 43-year-old pug- 
nacious six termer from Toledo. Democrat 
ASHLEY has a strongly liberal voting record, 
but on the bank merger issue he was out- 
raged by the chairman’s foxy delaying ma- 
neuvers; their split finally became a bitter 
personal struggle for control of the commit- 
tee itself. The chief Ashley lieutenants were 
Representatives WILLIAM MOORHEAD, of Penn- 
sylvania, and RICHARD OTTINGER, of New York, 
liberals both; this trio called the plays for 
4 or 5 other dissident Democrats, in harmony 
with Representative WILLIAM WIDNALL's bloc 
of 11 Republicans. 

On September 25 came a secret letter, 
written by Attorney General Katzenbach to 
Chairman Parman. It was bad news for the 
Patman forces, because Mr, Katzenbach back- 
pedaled vigorously out of their camp. He 
endorsed a substitute bill introduced a few 
days before by the Ashley-Widnall majority, 
which instructed the courts to judge a merg- 
er by the same 1960 guidelines; followed by 
the regulatory agencies. This was a key ob- 
jective of the banking industry. 

Mr. ParMan tried to keep the secret letter 
secret, but his foes obtained a copy and were 
ready for a showdown.’ Messrs: ASHLEY and 
WIDNALL got up a petition requiring Mr. Par- 
MAN to call a voting session of the commit- 
tee. The chairman, not-licked yet, saw to it 
that a series of these meetings ended im- 
potently in point of order wrangling. At a 
final preadjournment meeting on October 18, 
only 13 members answered the opening roll- 
call and Mr. Patman vidtoriously proclaimed 
the lack of a quorum. Representative ASH- 
Ley glumly conceded to reporters that he'd 
lost the fight to pass the bill before-adjourn- 
ment, f rait 

But the plot was only thickening. The 
next morning, according to staffer Paul Nel- 
son, Representative MoorHeap showed up at 
the committee office and said he wanted to 
get something from his desk in the adjoining 
hearing room. He was admitted to the dark, 
empty chamber. After a while, a secretary 
heard “a great deal of shuffling and noise” 
from the hearing room. When somebody in- 
vestigated, behold, rebel members admitted 
through another door were holding a meet- 
ing. 

PATMAN’S CHALLENGE 

Chairman PaTMAN arrived on this scene too 
late to stop the group from approving Repre- 
séntative AsHiry’s version of the merger bill. 
Mr. PatMan afterward got considerable sat- 
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isfaction from denouncing his enemies who 
met “in secret, lawless sessions, in darkened 
committee rooms.” Yet the situation con- 
fronting the Texan was quite serious. As 
Congress adjourned for the year, the Ashley 
bill was pending on the House calendar bear- 
ing the imprimatur of the chairman’s own 
Banking Committee, approved at a meeting 
to which he hadn’t even been invited. Never 
had the traditional powers of a committee 
chief been so directly challenged. 

This year's session opened with a new 
flurry of letters. Representative HENRY 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, stepped for- 
ward in a peacemaker's role. He produced 
yet another letter from Mr, Katzenbach, 
which sought a new compromise balance be- 
tween the antitrust and financial factors to 
be weighed in judging a merger. Currency 
Comptroller James Saxon then fired off a let- 
ter to Mr. Reuss complaining that the Kat- 
zenbach proposal wasn't a compromise at all, 
but a sellout to the doctrinaire trustbusters. 
This offended Mr. Reuss, who replied to Mr. 


Saxon: “I herewith return to you your letter 


addressed to me.” 

By the time the committee met again on 
January 18, Chairman Parman clearly was 
more interested in reasserting control over 
his committee than in murky legalisms. He 
offered to help send any old merger bill to 
the House floor, if only his colleagues would 
repudiate the “rump” Ashley measure. But 
Messrs. ASHLEY and WIDNALL still had the 
whip and they knew it; by a vote ot 18 to 14, 
the committee insisted on the legitimacy of 
its October coup. It was Mr. ParMan’s black- 
est moment. 


A PROBLEM FOR M’CORMACK 


For House Speaker JoRN McCormack, the 
situation was becoming intolerable. Un- 
less he cooled the dispute, he would be forced 
to rule publicly which faction was right. So 
on the evening of January 18 he called lead- 
ers of both camps to a private meeting in 
his office on the second floor of the Capitol. 
His decision: The committee system must 
be upheld, so the illegal October bill would 
be junked; second, the committee majority 
would get its way in writing the language 


of a new bill which Mr. Parman. himself 


would introduce the next day. 

The great fight was over. By a vote of 
30 to 2, the Banking Committee approved 
what well could be labeled to credit its prin- 
cipal authors, the Robertson-Proxmire-Ash- 
ley-Ottinger-Reuss bank merger bill. Regu- 
latory agencies and the courts, all applying 
common standards, would rule against any 
mergers which substantially lessen competi- 
tion, unless this drawback is clearly out- 
weighed by other considerations. ‘The Jus- 
tice Department would have 30 days to chal- 
lenge an agency’s favorable decision. Three 
banks—including Manufacturers-Hanover— 
would be let off from further prosecution. 

Representative HENRY GONZALEZ, Democrat, 
of Texas, protests that the wording of the 
new guidelines “is as vague and undefined 
a standard as any group of men could pos- 
sibly dream up.” Representative CHARLES 
WELTNER, Democrat, of Georgia, predicts 
that, if the bill becomes law, we must await 
years of litigation to know what we are 
actually legislating.” 

To a judge in some future merger suit, a 
study of the House floor debate that's sched- 
uled today may prove unavailing as a guide 
to the true intentions of Congress. Mr. Par- 
MAN, understandably, has been insisting the 
measure safeguards the antitrust laws and 
upholds vigorous bank competition. Repre- 
sentative WIDNALL and others who sought to 
relax the rules have been stressing the new 
freedom the bill gives the courts to depart 
from the narrow antitrust boundaries of the 
1963) Philadelphia decision. “I'd hate to be 
the first judge to wade through the legisla- 
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tive history surrounding this bill," says a 
banking committee lawyer. 

It might well be a lot of work, but that 
judge at least will have the satisfaction of 
telling. Congress what its purpose and in- 
tent” really was. 


Mr. HART. Talso ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks an editorial 
entitled New Labyrinth for Banking,” 
published in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 24, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New LABYRINTH FOR BANKING 

A bill modifying’ the standards for bank 
mergers has been approved by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee after a 
heated and highly technical debate. It is of 
course a compromise, and like most compro- 
mises, especially those conceived in haste, it 
is a grab bag that offers something to every- . 
one with an interest in the proposed legis- 
lation. . 

The banking industry wanted more liberal 
merger requirements and gets them—in the 
form of guidelines calling for banking super- 
visors to consider “the convenience and 
needs” of the public as well as competitive 
factors in ruling on mergers. It also wanted 
action in a hurry because seyeral mergers 
have been challenged in the courts. It got 
that too. The banking lobby won exemption 
for three mergers challenged by the Justice 
Department that took place before June 1963, 
when the Supreme Court decided that banks 
were subject to the antitrust laws and ef- 
fectively changed banking’s ground rules. 

The Justice Department lost its fight 
against modification of the law, but it was 
tossed a few bones. The most important is 
that mergers approved by Federal super- 
visors can still be challenged on antitrust 
grounds within 30 days; and the Attorney 
General may bring suit at any time if he de- 
cides that a banking merger creates a monop- 
oly. But the bill also offers bank supervisory 
agencies an opportunity to intervene in court 
against the Department, a provision report- 
edly added to win the support of the Comp- ' 
troller of the Currency. 

There is a real need for new ground rules 
for banking, but it is doubtful that this 
hasty compromise, which tries to reconcile 
some justified grievances of the banking in- 
dustry with the need to protect the public, 
does the job. By adding to the already com- 
plicated and extensive maze of bank regula- 
tion, the bill threatens to make the merger 
issue more difficult and confusing rather 
than cleaner and clearer. The banking in- 
dustry professes to be satisfied, yet it may 
well be more deeply embroiled with more au- 
thorities—the supervisory agencies, Justice, 
and the courts—than ever before. 

Certainly the proposed legislation will not 
be the last word on bank mergers. The 
prospect is that Congress will soon be en- 
gaged in modifying its present modifications. 
It could be in everybody’s interest, but espe- 
cially the public’s, if Congress shelved the 
committee's handiwork and started all over 
again in an effort to write legislation that 
had a chance of meeting the test of time. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very glad that the 
Senator has spoken on the point about 
the powers of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. President, I was first connected 
with this matter during the Merger Act 
proceedings in the 1960 period, when I 
was a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. At that time, 
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the prevailing opinion of the committee 
was that we should give the power to 
approve a merger to a particular agency 
regulating banks, and all the others 
should be advisory. I believe that to be 
a fair statement, and when I supported 
this particular bill as it came to the Sen- 
ate, it was to carry out that intention. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Michigan to page 6 of the bill which 
has come over to us, bearing a Senate 
number, but being a House bill, lines 13 
to 17. Does the Senator feel as a lawyer 
I might tell the Senator that I do as a 
lawyer—that proof of adverse competi- 
tive effect will be relevant to litigation 
instituted by the Department of Justice, 
notwithstanding passage of this act, and 
that the courts would then have to pass 
upon whether an adequate case is made 
so that the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity of the public is considered 
to be superior to the effect in unreason- 
ably restraining competition? 

I ask that question because I believe it 
is very important that we understand 
the real size of the antitrust change we 
are making. It is also very important 
whatever may happen, to have a legisla- 
tive record that will assume on our part 
proof of the violations of antitrust laws, 
as they are now, and will still be relevant 
in a proceeding instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under this act even after 
it becomes law. 

Mr. HART. The language to which 
the Senator from New York is directing 
our attention is conjoined with the re- 
quirement in subsection (c) (7) ) that 
the standards applied by a court shall be 
identical with those which the banking 
agencies are directed to apply under sub- 
section (c) (5) (B). It is the uncertainty 
and vagueness of those standards on 
which I wish to comment. 

I agree that the courts would have to 
test a proposed merger de novo. It will 
be required to identify the anticompeti- 
tive effects. Then it will be counseled 
to see if they are outweighed by the prob- 
able effect of the transaction in meeting 
the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. 

My point is that here we enter into 
additional vagueness. It is an admitted- 
ly uncertain problem in any antitrust 
situation 

Mr. JAVITS. But the competitive 
effect will be in evidence? 

Mr. HART. Indeed, it will. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Department of 
Justice does its job and the courts ulti- 
mately apply this test, de novo—in short, 
is it not implied clearly, from the right 
of regulatory agencies to go into court, 
that the court will determine this issue, 
and, I am sure, being influenced by what 
the regulatory agency decided but not be- 
ing bound by it. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that helps, to some 
extent, does it not? 

Mr. HART. To a lawyer reading the 
bill, the Senator’s statement is absolute- 
ly correct. However, I caution that there 
are one or two major problems which 
will be created by this addition, or this 
dilution of the test of the antitrust bank 
merger. First, the court would be re- 
quired to use the same vaguely worded 
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standards which bank agencies are re- 
quired to use. That would not improve 
the situation, but would only worsen it. 

It is concelvable that the court, in re- 
viewing the banking agency's approval 
of a merger application to which the 
Justice Department is taking exception, 
might be inclined to give weight to the 
agency’s conclusion that the merger's 
anticompetitive effects are clearly out- 
weighed as the statute would require by 
other factors. 

This ties into the second serious con- 
cern I have, that we are now putting into 
the courtroom in that litigation the 
counsel for the banking agency. ‘Thus, I 
believe the court might find itself tempt- 
ed to take refuge in the agency’s own 
determination, but even if it did not— 
and consciously it would not—the court 
still must make the difficult determina- 
tion that the bank merger’s anticompeti- 
tive effects are—when placed on some 
set of scales which nobody has yet con- 
structed—clearly outweighed by the 
probable effect of the transaction in 
meeting the convenience and needs of 
the communities to be served. 

I do not intend to debate at length 
the issues involved, but I do wish to point 
out that the antitrust implications in the 
new House bill are serious, and we should 
not assume that it does not significantly 
affect the antitrust laws as it applies 
to bank mergers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, who has rendered 
such distinguished service to the Senate 
as chairman ever since I became a mem- 
ber of the committee more than 8 years 
ago. He is an outstanding chairman. 
He is fair and competent. Therefore, I 
hesitate to oppose him because he is 
well informed on this subject. 

However, Mr. President, I rise to sup- 
port the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Harr], be- 
cause it seems to me that there is no 
other answer to the fundamental ques- 
tion except the answer which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has given; namely, 
that when we provide special antitrust 
treatment for a major industry, the ques- 
tion then becomes, Should we seek the 
advice of Senate experts—that is, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary—or should we ig- 
nore it? 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
who has both the responsibility and the 
competence in this area, states that he 
believes we should take a good hard look 
at this problem, that we should have a 
record of expert testimony, and that we 
should know what we are doing. 

The debate today has made it clear 
that we do not have a clear conception 
of just what the House bill provides. The 
bill is complex, as the Senator from 
Michigan has declared. There have been 
no hearings held on this bill in its pres- 
ent form. No record of expert testimony. 
has been taken. And it is a complicated 
matter. 
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Mr, President, let me make three 
points about which we should be deeply 
concerned—all three have been men- 
tioned before, but I should like to under- 
line them. 

First is the fact that this bill would 
give explicit statutory approval for a 
regulatory agency to go into court 
against the Department of Justice, so 
that the Government would then have 
two lawyers in such cases. It is not un- 
precedented for the Government to be 
represented in this way but, as I under- 
stand, in the past it has been a matter 
of judicial discretion, not a matter of 
explicit statutory authorization. 

I believe that many taxpayers would 
be concerned about this point. After all, 
cannot the Government make up its 
mind? The Government sends in two 
sets of lawyers to argue both sides of 
the case: It seems to me that is waste- 
ful. It sets a bad precedent. I can un- 
derstand why the Department of Justice 
is deeply exercised about this matter. 

If we are to do this for the banking in- 
dustry and not in other areas, it seems 
to me very hard to resist other interest 
groups that come in asking for the same 
kind of treatment which the banking in- 
dustry is getting. 

Second, the Senator from Michigan 
has made the persuasive case today that 
the bill is vague, and that when we are 
considering a vague, confusing, and un- 
sure piece of legislation of this kind, it 
would be most helpful to have hearings, 
to have a record made, and to have a 
real explanation from the experts on the 
subject. 

Third, and finally, I should like to go 
back to the standards which have con- 
cerned several other members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and others who have been attorneys gen- 
eral, such as the Senator from Michigan 
and the present occupant of the chair, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE]. Subsection 5(b) was designed to 
change the law as it now stands, to al- 
low the convenience and needs of the 
community to outweigh any anticompeti- 
tive effects that the merger might have. 

Thus, it is a new standard. It is a 
clearly different standard that would ap- 
ply in case of banks. It is a standard 
for which we can make the strong argu- 
ment that it should apply in every case 
or in no case. If it is to apply in every 
case, or in any case it seems to me that 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which is expert 
on this subject, should advise us on it. 

This new standard would be used by 
the courts under the provisions of section 
3 of the House amendment. The House 
amendment indicates, as shown on page 
5, that in all future mergers courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction must apply the new 
standards set forth. 

For the Senate to accept this, without 
knowing what is covered, without any 
record on this provision either in the 
House or the Senate, would be ill advised. 

Therefore, I support the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart]. He has made a 
devastating argument. I say that with 
all due respect and admiration for the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. : 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, lam grate- 
ful for the comments of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and appreciate his support. I 
know the role he played in improving the 
bill the Senate passed a few months ago. 

I have indicated my concern, I have 
indicated it is the course of prudence and 
responsibility, in my judgment, for the 
Senate to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee with directions that it shall be 
required to report back within an appro- 
priate period of time. 

I propose in a moment to move that 
course of action. 

Let me close by reading an excerpt 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Philadelphia National Bank case. 
Speaking for the Court, Mr. Justice 
Brennan said: 

The fact that banking is a highly regulated 
industry critical to the Nation’s welfare 
makes the play of competition not less im- 
portant but more so. At the price of some 
repetition, we note that if the businessman 
is denied credit because his banking alter- 
natives have been eliminated by mergers, the 
whole edifice of an entrepreneurial system is 
threatened; if the costs of banking services 
and credit are allowed to become excessive by 
the absence of competitive pressures, virtu- 
ally all costs in our credit economy will be 
affected; and, unless competition is allowed 
to fulfill its role as an economic regulator in 
the banking industry, the result may well be 
even more governmental regulation. Subject 
to narrow qualifications, it is surely the case 
that competition is our fundamental national 
economic policy, offering as it does the only 
alternative to the cartelization or govern- 
mental regimentation of large portions of the 
economy; 


That was Mr. Justice Brennan speaking 
for the Court. He expresses eloquently 
what should be the overriding concern 
of both those of us who accept the House 
version of the bill; with whatever reser- 
vations, and those of us who seek to 
make a record in an effort to better in- 
form this body. Thus, I think it is nec- 
essary to pause further to identify pre- 
cisely what we are doing and what its 
long-term effects may be, which no one 
of us with confidence can now predict. 
If my motion is rejected and a fuller 
record is not available for Senate con- 
sideration, I will be unable to vote for 
a motion to concur in the House bill. 

Mr. President, I move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with instructions to report back 
not more than 20 days from today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Michigan: 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

McINTYRE. Mr. President, in all 
honesty I must admit that the bill H.R. 
12173 is not a perfect bill, and I can- 
not agree with every single part of it. 

However, I feel quite strongly that this 
is the best possible bill which can be en- 
acted this year. Some legislation is 
clearly needed to bring about a clarifi- 
cation of the rules regarding banking 
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mergers. This bill will reassert the 
power of the Congress to set down the 
rules for bank mergers, and will correct 
what I consider to be errors which the 
courts have made. 

I feel that our distinguished chairman 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] has explored all the 
possible ways of reaching a compromise 
on this matter, and the present bill, if 
accepted by the Senate today, would 
clearly be the most satisfactory way of 
bringing an end to the confusion sur- 
rounding. bank mergers. I supported 
the original Senate bill, S. 1698, and still 
think it preferable to H.R. 12173, but I 
am here to say that I think that H.R. 
12173 is the best bill possible at this time 
and it has my support. 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, I want 
to express my support for the bill on be- 
half of the minority members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. I 
was a member of the committee when we 
originally passed a bill in 1960. There 
was then considered the question of how 
definite the instructions or guidelines 
should be. I think the record of today 
should contain the guidelines that were 
put in the bill in 1960, which we thought 
were sufficiently direct. 

We said then that any investigation 
leading to a bank merger should con- 
sider, first, the financial history and con- 
dition of the institution and the ade- 
quacy of its capital structure; second, its 
future earning prospects and the general 
character of its management; third, the 
convenience and needs of the community 
to be served; and fourth, whether or not 
its corporate powers were consistent with 
the act. 

After these considerations we moved 
on to say that if the merger would seri- 
ously lessen competition, it might be re- 
jected. We passed the bill in 1960. The 
Court upset it. It may be that the Court 
will take another look at this one. I can 
think of nothing better for the Senate to 
do at this time than to adopt the House 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. What does 
the bill mean when it states that the 
anticompetitive effects of a proposed 
merger may be clearly outweighed in the 
public interest by the probable effect of 
the transaction in meeting the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served? 

Mr. ROBERTSON.» This bill means 
that a merger, the effect of which may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
to tend to create a monopoly or which 
in any other manner would be in restraint 
of trade, may still be approved by the 
responsible agency and held valid by a 
court if it is found that such anticom- 
petitive effects are clearly outweighed by 
the benefits to the public interest which 
the proposed transaction may have in 
meeting the convenience and needs of the 
community to beserved. The bill makes 
clear that the procompetitive and other 
beneficial effects of a merger may vali- 
date the merger even though, upon a con- 
sideration of the anticompetitive effects 
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alone under the tests set out in the Phila- 
delphia National Bank and First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Lexington cases, 
a violation of section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act or of section 1 of the Sherman 
Act might have been found. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. In considering. 
whether a transaction meets the con- 
venience and needs of the community to 
be served what factors are to be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill means 
that all the factors which the regulatory 
agencies presently consider under the 
Bank Merger Act are still relevant as are, 
of course, the factors set out in the final 
paragraph of paragraph 5. The respon- 
sible agency and any court in which 
the merger is challenged must consider 
the entire banking and financial struc- 
ture and services of the community in 
question. For example, the freedom of 
entry into the banking field and the 
number of other alternative banking and 
other financial resources such as savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
so on available to customers must be con- 
sidered. In this context it would be rele- 
vant to compare the banking structure 
and services in the community in ques- 
tion with those in other communities in 
the country. If the banking system in a 
community were not keeping pace with 
the banking systems in other comparable 
communities this would be a factor tend- 
ing to favor a merger. 

The bill makes clear that while the 
anticompetitive effects of a proposed 
merger are to have great weight, the 
probable effects of the merger on the 
public interest are to be controlling: 
Thus any particular community may 
have a banking need which can be sup- 
plied. by the merged institution, the ful- 
filling of which may be so beneficial to 
the public interest that it outweighs any 
anticompetitive effect of the merger. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri.. What area is 
encompassed by the term “community to 
be served” in the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This means’ the 
entire area to which services are or could 
be supplied by the proposed merged in- 
stitution, and such area is of course not 
limited by city, county, or State geo- 
graphical boundaries. As I have said 
earlier, the emphasis here should prop- 
erly be on the words “to be served,” A 
big New York bank serves local customers 
in New York, and it serves the big nation- 
wide industrial firms across the country 
and around the world. Artificial bound- 
ary lines, branching areas limited in one 
way or another by the different States 
have little or no significance. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. What factors 
are to be considered in determining the 
financial and managerial resources and 
future prospects of the existing and pro- 
posed institutions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Here again this 
somewhat condensed language refers to 
all of the tests presently set out in the 
Bank Merger Act of 1960 and considered 
by the regulatory agencies at the pres- 
ent time. It should be emphasized that 
the bill.calls for consideration of future 
prospects so that if a bank were currently 
enjoying good earnings or were currently 
adequately managed, but, if it appeared 
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that these earnings in future years might 
not continue, or if the bank had not made 
adequate provision for management suc- 


cession, these future prospects must be 


considered both in determining such 
bank’s ability to compete effectively in 
the future and in determining its ability 
to meet the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served in the future. 
In short, all factors bearing on the bank’s 
ability to compete effectively and to serve 
the public in the future must be con- 
sidered, and any one of such factors may, 
in.a particular case, outweigh any anti- 
competitive effects of the merger. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. In determin- 
ing whether a proposed merger tends to 
lessen competition does the bill contem- 
plate that only competition among com- 
mercial banks is to be considered? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; that. would 
be entirely unrealistic. At the present 
time the banking agencies consider as 
relevant the competition afforded to 
commercial banks by other financial in- 
stitutions, for example, savings and loan 
associations; credit unions, insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, and 
small loan companies. Such financial 
institutions compete with commercial 
banks and the effect of this competition 
must be considered by the agencies and 
by the courts when a proposed merger of 
commercial banks is being questioned. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad at long last that we are to have a 
vote on this bill. It has been amended 
and approved by the House and is now 
before the Senate for final action. 

It is true that the bill affects a given 
bank in the State of Kentucky. But, in 
truth, it affects the entire banking busi- 
ness, not only in my State, but the entire 
Nation, because we know how the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Phila- 
delphia case has put the banking busi- 
ness in such an unsettled condition. 
This is particularly true in many com- 
munities where the question arises 
whether local banking institutions would 
be able to meet the needs of the area that 
they served. 

I am very happy to have voted for the 
Senate bill when it was before the Senate. 
I think it was proper to defeat the mo- 
tion made by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

I know we owe a great debt to the 
Banking and Currency Committee, led by 
thé Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and on the Republican side by the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT]. 

I believe that this is a very fair bill 
and will serve not only to preserve the 
few banks which became the centers of 
controversy, but will serve the interests 
of the banking community. More im- 
portant, the people and the businesses 
of the area served by these banks will 
be assured for the future facilities and 
banking services in keeping with ‘the 
growth of their communities. 

I am glad that we shall have an op- 
portunity to pass the bill finally. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
with respect to this matter. 

The banking world is one of very spe- 
cial problems because its probity and in- 
tegrity have à basic effect on the econ- 
omy of the Nation to such an extent that 
we insure their deposits. 

In 1932 the banks got into: terrible 
trouble which almost brought society into 
anarchy, and the banks were closed. 

I know of nothing that immobilizes 
our Nation, no war, no calamity, no 
strike, like the closing of the banks. 

I believe this is a special matter under 
tight regulation by Federal and State 
Government. I believe the antitrust 
problems are real. Iappreciate what the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART] 
sought to do, but the banks are none- 
theless dealt with not only by govern- 
mental agency evaluation, but the com- 
petitive factor as well as the public in- 
terest factor. If it is overriding to the 
merger, it should be approved because of 
the economic concrete base of the bank- 
ing business. But these criteria will 
have to be applied by the courts. 

I believe that that makes a material 
difference in the situation. The courts 
are not affected by the findings of the 
regulatory agencies, If they can eval- 
uate between the public-interest factor 
and the competitive factor, they can go 
on to appeal if the public-interest situa- 
tion is overriding. 

We are not throwing antitrust laws 
into the ashean, so far as banks are con- 
cerned. Mr. President, they ought to 
have a bill. We are honoring them, 
except that we are setting a standard 
for the courts to observe which is even 
superior because of the nature of the 
banking business and the antitrust 
criteria. 

They will have an opportunity to go 
into the courts for evaluation; and the 
courts are not bound to accept the find- 
ings of the regulatory agency as 
conclusive. 

For those reasons I feel justified in 
supporting the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia to concur in the House 
amendment and get this law settled. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in supporting the motion 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I commend him for his long 
labors over & course of many months in 
an effort to bring forth a meaningful 
bank-merger bill. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia pointed out, this bill is not per- 
fect. It is not ideal; but it can be hoped 
that it will relieve much of the con- 
fusion that has been attendant on the 
application of antitrust laws and bank- 
ing mergers. 

I thank the Senator for his efforts. I 
sincerely hope that the Senate will pass 
this bill by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the position of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia in this 
matter. This has been a long and com- 
plex question that had to be determined. 
It seems to me that under the circum- 
stances the position taken by the able 
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Senator from Virginia is the only reason- 
able one that can be pursued. 

I commend him, and also the able 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT} for 
their leadership on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
what I have heard in the Chamber today, 
and I have heard all of the discussion; 
I am quite persuaded that this bill, as 
it comes to the floor of the Senate, and 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
asked us to approve it by concurring in 
the House amendment, will do something 
which has been needed for a long time. 
It will give greater weight to the finding 
of the regulatory agency without making 
that final in the event some bad mistake 
is made. 

It seems to me that what is done by 
the bill, if we concur in the House amend- 
ment, is to slow down the attacks upon 
accomplished mergers which have been 
thoroughly investigated and approved by 
appropriate agencies. I believe that is 
what is needed. 

I ask my distinguished friend, the 
chairman of the committee, how the bill, 
if we approve it by concurring in the 
House amendment, would affect the 
mergers which have been accomplished 
and which have been held in a static sit- 
uation, which has produced inconven- 
ience to the business community and un- 
certainty to the banking community for. 
years because of the fact that the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice seemed to feel it had the command- 
ing place in this picture, which I do not 
think it should have. 

What is done with respect to that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON.. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that 
that is a difference between the House 
bill and the Senate bill with respect to 
banks that have merged. 

The Senate bill gave complete clear- 
ance to all past mergers, including six 
that were still involved in litigation. 
This clearance was complete, and ap- 
plied to section 7 of the Clayton Act and 
Wars sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman 

ct. 

The House amendment gave an ac- 
quittance only to those that had merged 
prior to the decision in the Philadelphia 
case in good faith, when all of us be- 
lieved that the 1960 Merger Act author- 
ized banks to merge when they could not 
approve the decision of the designated 
regulatory agency. And this acquit- 
tance only covered section 7 of the 
Clayton Act and section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act. The three banks not ex- 
empted by the bill would be measurably 
helped by a new uniform test that does 
not put all of the eggs in the antitrust 
basket. 

One of those is the State of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Missouri, one is 
Tennessee, and another is California. 
Those three banks merged after the deci- 
sion of the court. They knew they were 
subject to the antitrust laws. The De- 
partment said, Do not merge.” They 
merged: 

The House said, “You will have to 
fight it out in court.” 
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In connection with the merger which 

occurred in the State of my distinguished 
friend from Missouri, it appears to me 

that the Department of Justice might 
well reexamine its decision to bring this 
suit, particularly in the light if the new 
standards provided in the bill for judg- 
ing the propriety of bank mergers. In 
the House committee report, which I 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp yesterday for the 
information of the Senate, the commit- 
tee expressed its deep concern over the 
manner in which that case was handled. 
The facts which caused the committee to 
express its concern are set forth in de- 
tail in the supplemental views of the 
Congressman from Missouri. I share 
that concern. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What is the situation 
with respect to others that merged prior 
to that time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They are all in 
the clear under the proposed bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The mergers will be 
viewed as an accomplished fact, not- 
withstanding any difference of opinion 
in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. There is no statute of limita- 
tions. They cannot go back on it under 
the bill. 3 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I believe that is the salutary part of the 
bill. There has been much confusion, 
great expense, and great difficulty occa- 
sioned by what has seemed to be the 
picayunish position of the Antitrust 
Division. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to express 
my heartfelt appreciation for the fine 
tribute given me by the Senator from 
Texas and others for my work in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

Really, it has been more than a matter 
of months; it goes back to 1956, when 
I worked with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. At 
that time we were able to get a bill 
through the Senate, but could not get 
it through the House. The Senator from 
Arkansas then left the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to become chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. : 

I sponsored a bill in 1959. It passed 
both bodies in 1960. We thought the 
issue had been settled, but the Supreme 
Court unsettled it. 

Then I sponsored one bill last year, 
and we have been working with it ever 


I thank the members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for the fine 
support they have given me on the bill. 
I thank the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
agreeing on a bill, because, as the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] says, 
this is a very vital matter, one which is 
necessary to set some disputed points at 
rest. I commend the House for passing 
the bill by an almost unanimous vote. 
And I want to pay a special tribute to 
Congressman AsHLEY of Ohio for his 
work in connection with this bill. His 
untiring and constructive efforts have 
brought about the virtual unanimity in 
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rt ect Committee and the House 
tself. 

I commend the friendly spirit of my 
colleagues on the committee who did not 
want to kill the bill, but who did think 
there should be some changes in it. 
After making their position clear, they 
Said they would not go to the point of 
filibustering against the bill or trying 
to kill it. 

I pay special thanks to the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
for arranging to bring the bill up today. 

I do not have words at my command 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], who is the rank- 
ing Republican member of the commit- 
tee. I really do not know how I could 
function without him.. I never make a 
move. without first asking his advice. 
He is a wonderful, able man, sound in 
his views. It is a great pleasure to work 
on a committee with a man like the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, I renew my motion that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to the Senate bank merger 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the motion to concur in the 
amendment of the House was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF THE UNDE- 
CLARED WAR IN VIETNAM—THE 
ANSWER OF THE SPECIAL LAW- 
YERS’ COMMITTEE 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 

the last 2 years while I have stood shoul- 

der to shoulder with the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 

[Mr. Morse] in opposing U.S. military 

involvement in Vietmam, we have re- 

peatedly asserted that the United States 
is there engaged in an undeclared war— 

a war contrary to the express provisions 

of our Constitution. 

Last September Senator Morse and I 
invited the attention of the Senate to a 
memorandum of law prepared by a num- 
ber of eminent and learned lawyers, 
grouped together in a Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee on American Policy Toward Viet- 
nam, which fully supported our ques- 
tioning the legality, under the Constitu- 
tion, of our military activities in Viet- 
nam. 

Among those endorsing the memoran- 

dum of law are Profs. Quincy Wright, of 

the University of Virginia; Wolfgang 

Friedmann, of Columbia University; 

Thomas I. Emerson, of Yale; Richard A. 

Falk, of Princeton; Norman Malcolm, of 

Cornell; D. F. Fleming, of Vanderbilt; 

David Haber, of Rutgers; Roy M. Mersky, 

of the University of Texas; William G. 

Rice, of the University of Wisconsin; 

Chancellor Robert M. Maclver, of the 

New School for Social Research; Profs. 

Robert C. Stevenson, of Idaho State Uni- 

versity; Alexander W. Rudzinski, of Co- 

lumbia; Darrell Randell, of the American 

University in Washington, D.C., and 
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Profs. Wallace McClure and William W. 
Van Alstyne, both from Duke University 
and the World Rule of Law Center. 

The lawyers’. committee itself is 
headed by an able and distinguished 
lawyer, the former attorney general of 
the State of California, the Honorable 
Robert W. Kenny, as honorary chairman. 

On January 25, 1966, the lawyers’ 
committee sent that memorandum of 
law to the President saying in part: 

The rule of law is the essential foundation 
of stability and order, both between socie- 
ties and in international relations. When 
we violate the law ourselves, we cannot ex- 
pect respect for the rule of law by others. 
Our present unilateral intervention is an 
offense, we submit, against the spirit of 
American institutions. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from the lawyers’ committee and 
the memorandum of law on American 
policy toward Vietnam be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LAWYERS COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN 
PoLICY TOWARD VIETNAM, 
New York, N.Y., January 25, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Following the issuance by 
the Department of State in March 1965 of a 
memorandum captioned Legal Basis for 
U.S. Actions Against North Vietnam”, our 
committee, in consultation with leading au- 
thorities in the fields of international law 
and constitutional law, undertook to re- 
search the legal issues, culminating in the 
memorandum of law (here enclosed). 

Our committee’s memorandum of law has 
been endorsed, among others, by Profs. Quin- 
cy Wright of the University of Virginia, Wolf- 
gang Friedmann of Columbia University, 
Thomas I. Emerson of Yale, Richard A. Falk 
of Princeton, Norman Malcolm of Cornell, D. 
F. Fleming of Vanderbilt, David Haber of 
Rutgers, Roy M. Mersky of the University 
of Texas, William G. Rice of the University 
of Wisconsin, Chancellor Robert M. MacIver 
of the New School for Social Research, Prof. 
Robert C. Stevenson of Idaho State Univer- 
sity, Alexander W. Rudzinski of Columbia, 
Darrell Randell of the American University 
in Washington, D.C., and Profs. Wallace Mc- 
Clure and William W. Van Alstyne, both 
from Duke University and the World Rule of 
Law Center. 

For the reasons documented in our mem- 
orandum our committee has reached the 
regrettable but inescapable conclusion that 
the actions of the United States in Vietnam 
contravene the essential provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, to which we are 
bound by treaty; violate the Geneva Accords, 
which we pledged to observe; are not sanc- 
tioned by the treaty creating the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization; and violate our 
own Constitution and the system of checks 
and balances which is the heart of it, by the 
prosecution of the war in Vietnam without 
a congressional declaration of war. 

The principal argument advanced in the 
State Department’s memorandum is that our 
Government’s action in Vietnam is justified 
under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter sanctioning “individual or collective 
self-defense if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations.“ However, 
South Vietnam is indisputably not a member 
of the United Nations and, indeed, under 
the Geneva accords of 1954, is merely a 
temporary zone. Moreover, since the Geneva 
accords recognized all of Vietnam as a single 
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state, the conflict in Vietnam is civil strife 
and foreign intervention is forbidden. We 
do well to recall that President Lincoln, in 
the course of our Civil War to preserve.the 
union of the North and the South, vigorously 
opposed British and French threats to inter- 
vene in behalf of the independence of the 
Confederacy. 

In addition, the right of collective self- 
defense under article 51 is limited to those 
nations which are within a regional com- 
munity which history and geography have 
developed into a regional collective defense 
“system. The United States—a country sepa- 
rated by oceans and thousands of miles from 
southeast Asia and lacking historical or 
“ethnic connections with the peoples of that 
area—cannot qualify as a bona fide member 
of a regional collective defense system for 
southeast Asia. 

The State Department’s memorandum also 
contends that the actions of the United 
States being defensive in character and de- 
‘signed to resist armed aggression, are wholly 
consistent with the purposes and principles 
of the charter and s y with article 2, 
paragraph 4.” Yet article 2, paragraph 4 de- 
-clares in clear and unambiguous language 
that All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the. threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state or in 
any othér manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations”. 

The State Department's memorandum also 
attempts to justify our Government's ac- 
tions in Vietnam on the ground that the 
North Vietnamese have repeatedly violated 
the 1954 Geneva accords.” But this state- 
‘ment ignores our Government’s antecedent 
violations of the pledges we made. On July 
21, 1954, Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith in a declaration confirmed by 
President Eisenhower, pledged that our Gov- 
ernment would not “disturb” the Geneva ac- 
cords and would “not join in an arrangement 
‘which would hinder” the rights of peoples 
‘to determine their own future.” However, 
the United States departed from these 
pledges when on July 16, 1955, the Diem re- 
gime announced, with American backing, 
that it would defy the provision calling for 
national elections, thus violating the central 
condition which had made the Geneva ac- 
cords acceptable to the Vietminh. And the 
United States also chose to ignore the ban 
on the introduction of troops, military per- 
sonnel, arms and munitions into Vietnam 
and the prohibition ‘against the establish- 
ment of new military bases in Vietnam ter- 
ritory—provisions set out in the Geneva ac- 
‘cords. It is a historical fact that the re- 
fusal to hold the elections prescribed by the 
Geneva accords coupled with the reign of 
terror and suppression instituted by the 
Diem regime precipitated the civil war. 

In the light of the foregoing, more fully 
detailed and documented in the enclosed 
memorandum, we submit, Mr. President, that 
the State Department has incorrectly ad- 
vised you as to the legality of U.S. actions 
against Vietnam. 

We further submit, Mr. President, that the 
frequent citation of the pledges given by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy to aid 
South Vietnam afford no justification for 
US. intervention in Vietnam. President 
Eisenhower has stated that his administra- 
tion had made no commitment to South 
Vietnam “in terms of military support on 
programs whatsoever.” President Kennedy 
insisted that the war in Vietnam was “their 
war“ and promised only equipment and mu- 
‘itary advisers. Hence the historical facts 
‚fail to support the point advanced. Beyond 
this, these Presidential pledges: do not even 
have the status of treaties, not having been 
ratified ‘by ‘the Senate. Manifestly, the ob- 
ligations assumed by our Government under 
the United Nations Charter with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, transcend any 
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Presidential pledge undertaken vis-a-vis the 
South Vietnamese regime. 

Our Government has often urged that our 
presence in South Vietnam is solely to pre- 
serye freedom for its people and to uphold 
the democratic process. Yet the series of 
regimes supported by the United States in 
South Vietnam have been authoritarian in 
character, quite without popular support 
and largely indifferent to the welfare of the 
local population. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, on June 30, 1964, commenting on the 


“consequences of massive American: inyolve- 


ment in Vietnam, stated, Well, that means 
we become a colonial power and I think it’s 
been pretty well established that colonial- 
ism is over. I believe that if you start doing 
that you will get all kinds of unfortunate re- 
sults: you'll stir up antiforeign feeling; 
there'll be a tendency to lay back and let 
the Americans do it and all that. I can’t 
think that it’s a good thing to do. 

As we have stated, our committee has also 
come to the painful conclusion that our Gov- 
ernment's action in Vietnam violates the 
clear provision of our Constitution which 
vests in Congress exclusively the power to de- 
clare war—a power not constitutionally 
granted to the President. The debates in the 


_Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 


make explicitly clear that warmaking was 
to be a purely legislative prerogative and the 
President was not to have the power to wage 
a war or commit our Nation to the waging 
of a war,,although the Executive was in- 
-tended to have the power to repel sudden 


` attacks. 


In pointing out that the President lacks 
constitutional power to make war, our čom- 
mittee does not imply that a declaration of 
war by the Congress is desirable. Rather, we 
mean to point out that the failure to abide 
and conform to the provisions of our Consti- 
tution inevitably lead to tragic situations. 

In alerting the American people to the un- 
constitutionality of the war being waged in 
Vietnam, we are following the example. fol- 
lowed by Abraham Lincoln who, in a speech 
made on January 12, 1848, before the House 
of Representatives opposing the war under- 
taken by President Polk; set out the reasons 
which impelled him to vote for a resolution 
which declared that the war with Mexico 
was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President.” 

Our committee conducted its research be- 
cause of a deep sense of responsibility as 
members of the bar and because of our dedi- 
cation to the principle of world peace 
through law. It was the American lawyers 
who conceived and nurtured this principle, 
and after holding conferences on four con- 
tinents (San Jose, Costa Rica; ‘Tokyo, Japan; 
Lagos, Nigeria; Rome, Italy), finally convened 
the First World Conference on World Peace 
Through Law at Athens, Greece, in July 1963. 

In the proclamation of Athens, the decla- 
ration of general principles for a world rule 
of law, among other things, declared. that, 
“All obligations under international law 
must be fulfilled and all rights thereunder 
must be exercised in good faith.” 

Mr. President, we submit that our Govern- 


ment's intervention in Vietnam falls far 


short of the declaration of principles. at 
Athens, Greece, in July 1963, and is in viola- 
tion of. international agreements. The rule 


“of law 18 the essential foundation of stability 


and order, both between societies and in in- 
ternational relations. When we violate the 
law oursélves, we cannot expect respect for 


the rule ot law by others: Our present uni- 


‘lateral intervention is an offense, we submit 
against the spirit of American institutions. 
As lawyers, we feel that the national inter- 
est Is best served—indeed, it can only be 
served—by (a) a commitment that our Gov- 
‘ernment will be bound by and implement 


‘the principles of the Geneva accords of 1954, 
and that the main provisions thereof be the 


basis for the establishment of an independ- 
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ent, unified, neutral Vietnam; (b) an invoca- 
tion of the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter to assure peace in southeast Asia; 
and (c) a declaration that there will be no 
further bombing of Vietnam, that we will 
agree to a cease-fire, and publicly declare 
that the United States is willing to nego- 
tiate directly with the National Liberation 
Front—a point endorsed by leading Senators 
and Secretary General Thant and mandated 
by article 33 of the United Nations Charter 
requiring that “The parties to any dis- 
pute * * * shall first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation * * * or other peaceful means 
of their own choice,” and that all elements 
of the South Vietnamese people should be 
represented in that country’s postwar gov- 
ernment. 
Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT W. KENNY, 
Honorary Chairman. 
WILLIAM L. STANDARD, 
Chairman, 


AMERICAN Polier Vis-a-Vis VIETNAM, IN 
LIGHT OF OUR CONSTITUTION, THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER; THE 1954 GENEVA Ac- 
CORDS, AND THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE TREATY 

MEMORANDUM OF LAW ; 

(Prepared by Lawyers Committee on Ameri- 
can Policy Toward Vietnam, Hon. Robert 
W. Kenny, Honorary Chairman) 

Executive committee: William L. Stand- 
ard, chairman; Carey McWilliams, vice 
chairman; Joseph H. Crown, secretary. 

Lawyers Committee on American Policy 
Toward Vietnam, 38 Park Row, New York, 
N.Y. 

AMERICAN POLICY VIS-A-VIS VIETNAM. _ 

The justification of American involvement“ 
in Vietnam has troubled lawyers in the 
light of the literal language of our Constitu- 
tion and the United Nations Charter. 
Though the United States initially entered 
South Vietnam only to advise, American 
troops, now numbering 125,000, have moved 


from a passive to an active combat role. 


American forces have mounted repeated air 
strikes against targets in North Vietnam. Is 
such action, raising the threat of large-scale 
war, consonant with our Constitution, our 
obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter, the provisions of the southeast Asia col- 
lective defense treaty? 

Observance of the rule of law is a basic 
tenet of American democracy. Hence it is 
fitting. that American lawyers examine the 
action pursued by your Government to deter- 
mine whether our Government’s conduct is 
justified under the rule of law mandated by 
the United Nations Charter, a charter adopt- 
ed to banish from the earth the scourge of 
war. 

We. shall explore and assess the grounds 
advanced to justify the course of conduct 
pursued by our Government vis-a-vis Viet- 
nam. In section I, we examine American 
policy in the light of the United Nations: in 
section II, in the light of the Geneva accords 
and the southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty; and in sections III-IV in the light of 


*For a historical background, see Rob- 
ert Scheer, “How the United States Got In- 
volved in Vietnam” (A Report to the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Post Office Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
93103); sample copy free. 

President Johnson, in his news confer- 
ence of July 29, 1965, stated: f 

“I have today ordered to Vietnam the Air 
Mobile Division and certain other forces 
which will raise our fighting strength from 
75,000 to 125,000 men almost immediately. 
Additional forces will be needed later, and 
they will be sent as ted. (Presiden- 


reques 
‘tial Documents, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 15, Aug. 2, 


1965.) 
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our Constitution. Mindful of the grave im- 
portance of the issues, we have exercised 
the maximum diligence in the preparation 


of this memorandum which is fully 
documented. 
I. The United States in Vietnam; The 


United Nations Charter 


The Charter of the United Nations was 
signed on behalf of the United States on 
June 26, 1945, by the President of the United 
States, and was ratified on July 28, 1945, by 
the Senate“ Thus, the United States be- 
came a signatory to the charter, along with 
55 other nations (there are now 114), obligat- 
ing itself to outlaw war, to refrain from the 
unilateral use of force against other nations, 
and to abide by the procedures embodied in 
the charter for the settlement of differences 
between States. In essence, the obligations 
assumed by member nations under the 
United Nations Charter represent the princi- 
ples of international law which govern the 
conduct of members of the United Nations 
and their legal relations. 

The Charter of the United Nations is a 
presently effective treaty binding upon the 
Government of the United States because it 
is the “supreme law of the land.”* Indeed, 
the charter constitutes the cornerstone of a 
world system of nations which recognize that 
peaceful relations, devoid of any use of force 
or threats of force, are the fundamental legal 
relations between nations. The following 
provisions of the charter are relevant: 

(a) “All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations” (ch. I. art. 
11(4)) . 

(b) “The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and 
shall make recommendations or shall decide 
what measures shall be taken *.* to main- 
tain or restore international peace and se- 
curity.” (Ch. VII. 39.) 

It is thus plain that signatory members of 
the United Nations Charter are barred from 
resorting to force unilaterally and that only 
the Security Council is authorized to deter- 
mine the measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore international peace (apart from 
the question as to whether or not the Gen- 
eral Assembly has any residual authority by 
virtue of the “Uniting for Peace“ resolution 
for this purpose when the Security Council 
is unable to meet its responsibilities)“ 


2 See Historical Note under title 22, United 
States Code, sec. 287, By the act of Dec. 20, 
1945, c. 583, 59 Stat. 619 (22 U.S.C. 287- 
287e), Congress enacted The United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945,” em- 
powering the President to appoint represent- 
atives to the United Nations and to render 
various forms of assistance to the United 
Nations and the Security Council under 
specified terms and conditions. 

3 The treaties to which the United States is 
a signatory are a part of the fundamental 
law, binding upon all officials and all govern- 
mental institutions, Art. I, sec. 2, clause 2, 
of the U.S, Constitution confers power upon 
the President to make treaties with the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senate. Art. 
VI, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitution provides 
that treaties so made, together with the 
Constitution and ‘the laws of the United 
States made pursuant thereto, are “the 
Supreme Law of the Land.“ Missouri v. 
Holland, 252 U.S. 416, 432-434; Hines v. 
Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52, 62-63; United States 
v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203, 230-231; Clark v. Allen, 
331 U.S. 503-508. z 

The constitutional validity of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution adopted in 
1950, is disputed. 
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It may be recalled that in 1956, Israel Jus- 
tified its attack on the Egyptian forces in 
the Sinai Peninsula as security measures to 
eliminate the Egyptian Fedayeen ‘com- 
mando’ bases in the Sinai Peninsula from 
which raids had been launched across the 
Israeli frontier.” Starke, “Introduction to 
International Law,“ fourth edition, London, 
1958, at page 83 et seq. 

When Great Britain and France introduced 
their troops into the Sinai Peninsula, under 
claim of a threat to their vital interests, the 
“preponderant reaction of the rest of the 
world was to condemn this action as inter 
alia, a breach of the United Nations Charter.” 
Starke, “Introduction to International Law,” 
fourth edition, London, 1958, at pages 85-88. 

When the Soviet Union suggested a joint 
military operation with the United States to 
restore the peace in the Middle East, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, rejected this 
proposal as “unthinkable” (New York Times, 
Nov. 6, 1956). Dulles declared: 

“Any intervention by the United States 
and/or Russia, or any other action, except by 
a duly constituted United Nations peace 
force would be counter to everything the 
General Assembly and the Secretary General 
of the United Nations were charged by the 
charter to do in order to secure a United 


‘Nations police cease-fire.” 


At a news conference on November 8, 1956, 
President Eisenhower, answering an an- 
nouncement of the Soviet Union at that 
time, declared that the United States would 
oppose the dispatch of Russian volunteers“ 
to ald Egypt, saying that it would be the duty 
of all United Nations members, including the 
United States, under the clear mandate of 
the United Nations Charter to counter any 
Soviet military intervention in the Middle 
East. The President said: 

“The United Nations is alone charged with 
the responsibility of securing the peace in 
the Middle East and throughout the world.” 
United Nations Action in the Suez Crisis. 
Tulane Studies in Political Science, volume 
IV entitled “International Law in the Middle 
East Crisis.” — 

To the fundamental substantive and pro- 
cedural requirements and conditions vesting 
sole authority in the United Nations to 
authorize utilization of force, there are only 
two exceptions set forth in the charter, The 
5 475 exception is found in article 51 of chap- 


“Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair. the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack oc- 
curs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken meas- 
ures to maintain international peace and 
security.” 

Article 51 of the charter marked a serious 
restriction on the traditional right of self- 
defense. As was stated by Prof. Philip C. 
Jessup in his work, “A Modern Law of Na- 
tions,” published in 1947 (at pp. 165-166): 

“Article 51 of the charter suggests a fur- 
ther limitation on the right of self-defense: 
it may be exercised only ‘if an armed at- 
‘tack occurs,” * * * This restriction in article 
51 very definitely narrows the freedom of 
action which states had under traditional 
law. A case could be made out for self- 
defense under the traditional law where the 
injury was threatened but no attack had 
yet taken place. Under the charter, alarming 
military preparations by a neighboring state 
would justify a resort to the Security Coun- 
cil, but would not justify resort to anticipa- 
tory force by the state which believed itself 
threatened.” = i t 


In support of his views, Professor Jessup 
noted: A 

“The documentary record of the discus- 
sions at San Francisco does not afford con- 
clusive evidence that the suggested inter- 
pretation of the words ‘armed attack’ in Ar- 
ticle 51 is correct, but the general tenor of 
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The traditional right of self-defense, even 
prior to the adoption of the United Nations 
charter, was limited. As stated by Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster in the Caroline 
case,“ and as adopted in the Neurenberg 
Judgment in 1945, any resort to armed force 
in self-defense must be confined to cases in 
which “the necessity of that self-defense 
is instant, overwhelming and leaving no 
choice of means and no moment of delibera- 
tion.” 7 

In expressly limiting independent military 
action to instances of armed attack, the 
founding nations explicitly and implicitly 
rejected the right to the use of force based 
on the familiar claim of “anticipatory self- 
defense,” or “intervention by subversion,” or 
“pre-emptive armed attack to forestall 
threatened aggression,“ and similar rationale. 
Such concepts were well known to the 
founding nations if only because most of 
the wars of history had been fought under 
banners carrying or suggesting these slogans. 
More importantly for our purposes here, 
however, the United States was aware of 
these precepts before the Senate ratified the 
United Nations Charter and consciously ac- 
quiesced in their rejection as a basis for in- 
dependent armed intervention.“ 

It has been authoritatively said that the 
exceptional circumstances stipulated in ar- 
ticle 51 are “clear, objective, easy to prove 
and difficult to misinterpret or to fabricate’’. 
The wording was deliberately and carefully 
chosen. % u 

Hence article 51 can under no circum- 
stances afford a justification for U.S, inter- 
vention in Vietnam, since the Saigon regime 
Is indisputably not a member of the United 
Nations and, indeed, under the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954, South Vietnam is merely a 
temporary zone not even qualifying politi- 
cally as a state (See section II infra), even 
if it be assumed that an “armed attack,” 
within the meaning of article 51, has oc- 
curred against South Vietnam. For, as has 
been shown, article 51 is operative only in 
the event of an armed attack against a 
member of the United Nations.” Hence, 
neither the right of individual self-defense 
nor the right of collective u self-defense can 
become operative. 

It has been claimed that United States in- 
tervention in Vietnam is sanctioned under 
article 51 on the ground (1) that South 
Vietnam is an independent state; (2) that 
South Vietnam had been the victim of an 
armed attack from North Vietnam and (3) 
that the United States, with the consent of 
South Vietnam, was engaging in collective 
self-defense” of that country, as claimed by 


the discussions, as well as the careful choice 
of words throughout chapters VI and VII of 
the Charter relative to various stages of ag- 
gravation of dangers to the peace, support 
the view stated.” (Jéssup, “A Modern Law 
of Nations,” p. 166.) 

*See, Louis Henkin (Professor of Law and 
International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia 
University), 57 “American Society of Inter- 
national Law Proceedings,” 1963, at p. 152, 
Moore's “Digest of International Law,“ vol. 
II, p. 412, 

7 Henkin, ibid. j 

8 Hearings on U.N. Charter, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., 
ist sess., July 9-13, 1945, at p. 210. 

* Henkin, ibid. 

1% „ at the Conference itself, every 
word, every sentence, every paragraph of the 
charter’s text was examined and_reconsid- 
ered by the representatives of 50 nations and 
much of it reworked.” (Report to the Presi- 
dent on the results of the San Francisco Con- 
ference [by the Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation, ie. the Secretary of State, June 26, 
1945], hearings on U.N. Charter, Commit- 
tee.on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th 
Cong. Ist sess., at p. 41.) [u 

u Supra. 
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the United States in a communication to the 

United Nations Security Council in March, 
1965 (U.N. Chronicle, vol. 2, p. 22). To sus- 
tain this claim, all three elements must be 
‘satisfied. 

This claim is untenable, however, on sey- 
eral grounds. First, South Vietnam was not 
recognized as an independent state at the 
1954 Geneva Conference (see sec. II. 
infra). Even if it had become a de facto 
state in the course of events since 1954, the 
infiltration from North Vietnam cannot be 
deemed to constitute an “armed attack” 
within the purview of article 51, 

Since the Geneva accords recognized all 
of Vietnam as a single state, the conflict 
whether of the Vietcong or Ho Chi Minh 
against South Vietnam is “civil strife” and 
foreign intervention is forbidden, because 
civil strife is a domestic question—a posi- 
tion insisted upon by the United States in 
its Civil War of 1861. Ho Chi Minh can com- 
pare his position in demanding union of 
Vietnam with that of Lincoln, when Britain 
and France were threatening to intervene to 
assure the independence of the Confederacy 
(and with the added point that the national 
elections mandated for 1956 in the Geneva 
accords were frustrated by South Vietnam 
with apparent support of the United States; 
see sec. II, infra). Nor should it be over- 
looked that Lincoln had very little support 
from the people of the South, who generally 
supported the Confederacy, while Ho Chi 
Minh has a great deal of support from the 
people in South Vietnam organized in the 
National Liberation Front whose military 
arm is the Vietcong. There is, therefore, a 
basic issue whether the hostilities in Viet- 
nam constitute external aggression (by North 
Vietnam) or “civil strife.” Here it should 
be noted that the United Nations is author- 
ized to intervene where civil strife threatens 
international peace, as the United Nations 
did in the Congo, in accord with article 39 
of the charter—but individual states are not 
permitted to intervene unilaterally. 

The third element requisite for the invoca- 
tion of the right of collective self-defense 
under article 51 presupposes that the na- 
tions invoking such right are properly mem- 
bers of a regional collective system within 
the purview of the United Nations Charter. 
The point here involved is: Can the United 
States validly be a genuine member of a re- 
gional system covering southeast Asia? Arti- 
cle 51 and article 53, dealing with regional 
systems, were interrelated amendatory pro- 
visions intended primarily to integrate the 
inter-American system with the United Na- 
tions organization (see fn. 8, 13, 15). The 
concept that the United States—a country 
separated by oceans and thousands of miles 
from southeast Asia and bereft of any his- 
torical or ethnic connection with the peoples 
of southeast Asia—could validly be con- 
sidered a member of a regional system im- 
planted in southeast Asia is utterly alien to 
the regional systems envisaged in the 
charter. The “Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty’—connecting the 
United States with southeast Asia, archi- 
tectured by Secretary. of State Dulles, is a 
legalistic artificial formulation to circum- 
vent the fundamental limitations placed by 
the United Nations Charter on unilateral 
actions by individual members. However 
ingenuous—or disingenuous—the Dulles ap- 
proach, SEATO is a caricature of the genuine 
regional systems envisaged by the U.N. Char- 
ter. A buffalo cannot be transformed into 
a giraffe however elongated its neck may be 
stretched. The Dulles approach to collec- 
tive defense treaties employed legal artifice 
to circumvent the exclusive authority vested 
in the United Nations to deal with breaches 
in the peace. Articles 51 and 53 were in- 
tended to make a bona fide integration of 
regional systems of cooperation with the 
world system of international security—but 
these envisaged regional systems which his- 
torically and geographically developed into 
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a regional community—not contemplating a 
regional system which fused a region like 
southeast Asia with a country on the North 
American Continent. SEATO is not a re- 
gional agency within the letter or spirit of 
the U.N. Charter as to authorize the United 
States to claim the right of collective self- 
defense even if there had been an armed 
attack on a member of the United Nations 
geographically located in southeast Asia. If 
artifices like SEATO were sanctioned, the 
path would be open for the emasculation of 
the United Nations organization and the 
world system of international security as- 
siduously developed to prevent the scourge 
of war. 

Hence article 51 cannot be properly in- 
yoked for (1) South Vietnam does not have 
the political status of a state; (2) even if 
South Vietnam were deemed a de facto state, 
the infiltrations do not constitute an “armed 
attack” within the purview of article 51; and 
(3) the United States cannot claim the right 
of “collective self-defense” in respect of a 
regional system involving southeast Asia. 

Apart from article 51 (inapplicable to the 
situation here), the only other exception to 
the renunciation of the “threat or use of 
force” by member states is found in chapter 
VIII of the charter dealing with regional 
arrangements. Article 53 of said chapter 
contains two paragraphs of particular 
significance: 

(a) “The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrangements 
or agencies for enforcement action under its 
authority. But no enforcement action shall 
be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council, with the exception of 
measures against an enemy state, as defined 
in paragraph 2 of this article.“ (Ch. VII, art. 
53(1).) 

Paragraph two of that article provides: 

(b) “The term enemy state as used in para- 
graph 1 of this article applies to any state 
which during the Second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory of the pres- 
ent charter.” 

With respect to regional arrangements 
therefore, it is clear that no enforcement 
action may be undertaken without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, save and except in only one 
instance; against any state which, during 
World War II, was an enemy of any of the 
charter,“ to wit, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Since Vietnam was manifestly not an “enemy 
state” within the purview of article 53(b), 
enforcement action under SEATO is unau- 
thorized and cannot be justified in view of 
the express restrictions set out under article 
53(a) of the United Nations Charter. 

In summary, the United Nations Charter 
obligates all of its signatory members to re- 
frain from the threat or use of force, and 
only the Security Council (apart from the 
residual authority (see footnote 4) granted 
the General Assembly under the “uniting for 
peace” resolution) is authorized to deter- 
mine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
to determine the measures to be taken to 
maintain or restore international peace. To 
these salient provisions, there are only two 
exceptions: the first, the right to self-de- 
fense if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the United Nations; and, the 
second, the right of nations to enter into 


12 The reason for this exception appears 
clear. When the charter was signed in San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945, peace treaties 
had not yet been finally signed by the allied 
nations with each of the enemy states. Rep- 
arations, sanctions, territorial changes, had 
not then been finalized. And so, in order to 
permit necessary flexibility in these respects, 
this sharply limited exception, permitting ac- 
tion against an enemy state in World War N 
by an allied government, was spelled out. 
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appropriate “regional arrangements,” sub- 
ject, however, to the provision that no en- 
forcement action shall be taken under such 
arrangements without the authorization of 
the Security Council, the only exception to 
the latter requirement being with respect to 
measures against an enemy state, as defined 
in the charter. 

We have shown that none of the afore- 
stated exceptions can be invoked by the U.S. 
Government with respect to its conduct in 
Vietnam. It follows therefore that the fun- 
damental requirements of the United Nations 
Charter with respect to: the renunciation of 
force and the threat of force are directly 
applicable to the actions of the United 
States. 

One other noteworthy charter provision is 
article 103 which subordinates all regional 
and treaty compacts to the United Nations 
Charter. 

“In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present charter and their 
obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under the pres- 
ent charter shall prevail.” (Ch, XVI, art. 
103.) 

This supremacy clause was drafted to meet 
the predictable reassertion of dominance by 
the great powers within their respective 
geographic zones or hemispheres, Because 
of the unhappy history of a world frag- 
mented by such “spheres of influence,” the 
supremacy clause and the restrictions on 
the use of force under regional agreements 
emerge as limitations upon the superpowers 
even within their own geographic zones. It 
is significant that the United States not 
only accepted these limitations, but actively 
supported their incorporation within the 
charter. 


* Hearings on U.N. Charter, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong. 
Ist sess., supra, n. 6, at p. 306. 

On May 15, 1945, Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius issued a statement at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference regarding the Act of Cha- 
pultepec vis-a-vis the United Nations or- 
ganization which declared (so far as here 
pertinent); hearings on U.N. Charter, op. 
cit., p. 306: 

“As a result of discussions with a number 
of interested delegations, proposals will be 
made to clarify in the charter the relation- 
ship of regional agencies and collective ar- 
rangements to the world organization. 

“These proposals will— 

“1. Recognize the paramount authority of 
the world organization in all enforcement 
action. 

“2. Recognize that the inherent right of 
self-defense, either individual or collective, 
remains unimpaired in case the Security 
Council does not maintain international 
peace and security and an armed attack 
against a member state occurs. Any meas- 
ures of self-defense shall immediately be 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
in no way affect the authority and responsi- 
bility of the Council under the charter to 
take at any time such action as it may deem 
necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. 

“3, Make more clear that regional agencies 
will be looked to as an important way of 
settling local disputes by peaceful means.” 

The first point is already dealt with by 
the provision of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals (ch. VIII, sec. C, par. 2) which pro- 
vides that no enforcement action will be 
taken by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council. It is 
not proposed to change this language, 

The second point will be dealt with by an 
addition to chapter VIII of a new section 
substantially as follows: 

“Nothing in this chapter impairs the in- 
herent right of self-defense, either individ- 
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Article 103 makes clear that the obligations 
of the United Nations Charter prevail vis-a- 
vis the obligations of the SEATO treaty. 
Indeed, article VI of the SEATO expressly 
recognizes the supremacy of the United Na- 
tions Charter (see sec. II, infra). Moreover 
the frequent citation by President Johnson 
of the pledges given by Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and himself to aid South 
Vietnam afford no justification for U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam.“ In the first place, 
these pledges or commitments do not even 
have the status of treaties, for these Presi- 
dential pledges have not been ratified by the 
Senate. And even if these Presidential 
pledges had been solemnly ratified by the 
Senate, any obligations thereunder must 
yield to the obligations imposed under the 
United Nations Charter by virtue of the 
supremacy clause embodied in article 103. 
Nor would the illegality of U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam be altered by the circumstance 
that the Saigon regime may have invited the 
United States to assume its role in the Viet- 
nam conflict. The supremacy clause of the 
charter manifestly prevails and cannot be 
annulled by mutual agreement of third 
parties. 

It is by virtue of the supremacy clause 
that the Secretary General of the United 
Nations has called the world’s attention to 
the emasculation of the authority of the 
United Nations resulting from actions taken 
by regional agencies without reference to 
the Security Council. 

We believe that any fair study of the 
United Nations Charter will affirm the ob- 
servations of Prof. Lewis Henkin, of Co- 
lumbia University, when he speaks “of the 
law of the charter“: 

“So far as it purports to prescribe for the 
conduct of nations, it consists, basically, of 
one principle: Except in self-defense against 
armed attack, members must refrain from 
the threat or use of force against other 


ual or collective, in the event that the Secu- 
rity Council does not maintain international 
peace and security and an armed attack 
against a member state occurs. Measures 
taken in the exercise of this right shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council 
under this charter to take at any time such 
action as it may deem necessary in order to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security.” 

The third point would be dealt with by 
inclusion of a specific reference to regional 
agencies or arrangements in chapter VIII, 
sec. A, par. 3, describing the methods whereby 
parties to a dispute should, first of all, seek 
a peaceful solution by means of their own 
choice. 

The United States delegation believes that 
proposals as above outlined if adopted by the 
Conference would, with the other relevant 
provisions of the projected charter, make 
possible a useful and effective integration of 
regional systems of cooperation with the 
world system of international security. 

This applies with particular significance 
to the long established inter-American sys- 
tem. 

President Johnson, in his news confer- 
ence of July 28, 1965, declared: 

Moreover, we are in Vietnam to fulfill one 
of the most solemn pledges of the American 
Nation. Three Presidents—President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and your present 
President—over 11 years have committed 
themselves and have promised to help de- 
fend this small and valiant nation“ (Presi- 
dential Documents, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 15). 
President Eisenhower has stated that his 
administration had made no commitment to 
South Vietnam “in terms of military support 
on programs whatsoever” (the New York 
Times, Aug. 18, 1965, p. 1). j 
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states * * * the rule of the charter against 
unilateral force in international relations is 
the essence of any meaningful concept of 
law between nations and the foundation on 
which rests all other attempts to regulate 
international behavior. It is a rule which all 
nations have accepted and which all have a 
common interest essential to law.” 15 

It appears difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion therefore, in the light of the aforesaid, 
that the action of the U.S. Goyernment in 
Vietnam controvenes essential provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. The US. Gov- 
ernment has decided for itself to use armed 
forces in South Vietnam and to bomb North 
Vietnam without authorization of the Se- 
curity Council or the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. The failure of the 
United States to honor its obligations under 
the United Nations Charter is a regrettable 
but inescapable conclusion which we as law- 
yers have been compelled to reach. We, as 
lawyers, urge our President to accept the ob- 
ligations for international behavior placed 
upon us by our signature of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


II. The United States in Vietnam: The 1954 
Geneva Accords and the SEATO Treaty 


Officials of the U.S. Government have 
nevertheless asserted, on different occasions, 
that the actions of the United States in Viet- 
nam are consistent with the U.S. duties and 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and sanctioned by the treaty creat- 
ing the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO).* The conduct of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has been justified as support of a 
legitimate government defending itself 
against insurrection from within and aggres- 
sion from without. We have demonstrated 
above that even if this latter position were 
accepted on its face, unilateral conclusions 
and actions taken by the Government of the 
United States upon the basis of such con- 
clusions are violative of the firm obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. How- 
ever, we do not let the matter rest with this 
assertion, but proceed to an examination of 
the validity of the claims made by the U.S. 
Government in support of its conduct in 
Vietnam. 

The Geneva agreement under which the 
war between Vietnam and the French was 
terminated, effected the division of Vietnam 
into north and south, at the 17th parallel. 
The said “agreement on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Vietnam,” entered into in Geneva 
on July 20, 1954, provided that the division 
of Vietnam at the 17th parallel was only “a 
provisional military demarcation line,” on 
either side of which the opposing forces 
could be “regrouped”—‘the forces of the 
Peoples Army of Vietnam to the north of the 


15 Henkins, in 57 “American Society of In- 
ternational Law Proceedings,” 1963, supra, 
n. 6, at p. 148. See also in further explication 
of Professor Henkin’s succinct conclusion: 
Statements of Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Secretary of State, the testimony of Senator 
Millikin, and the testimony of Mr. Pasvolsky, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for International Organization and Security 
Affairs, in hearings on U.N. Charter, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
79th Cong., 1st sess., supra, n. 8, at pp. 34 
147, 210, 95-100 and 304-307; Jessup, “A 
Modern Law of Nations” (1947); Proclama- 
tion of Athens and Declaration of General 
Principles for a World Rule of Law, adopted 
by the First World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law, Athens, Greece, July 6, 
1963; Francis T. P. Plimpton, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, State De- 
partment Bulletin, vol. XLIX, No. 1278, Dec. 
23, 1963, pp. 978-979. 

Geneva Conf. Doc. No. IC/42/Rev, 2, in 1 

“American Foreign Policy”; 1950-55 gre 
Documents 750; New York Times, July 24 
1954, p. 4. 
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line and the forces of the French Union to 
the south” (ch. I, art. 1) * 

The Geneva agreement makes plain that 
the division of the 17th parallel was to be 
temporary and a step in the preparation for 
@ general election to elect a government for 
a unified nation. Pending such election, 
“civil administration in each regrouping zone 
[was to] be in the hands of the party whose 
forces are to be regrouped there” lart. 
14 (a) J. 

The day after the aforesaid cease-fire 
agreement was entered into, representatives 
of Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (Vietminh), Laos, France, the Peo- 
ples Republic of China, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom affirmed The Final Declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference on the Prob- 
lems of Restoring Peace in Indochina, July 
21, 1954.“ The declaration emphasized that 
the north-south division was solely a means 
of ending the military conflict and not the 
creation of any political or territorial bound- 
ary. Article 6 of the declaration stated: 

“The Conference recognizes that the essen- 
tial purpose of the agreement relating to 
Vietnam is to settle military questions with 
a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
shall not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary.” 

This constitutes a recognition of the his- 
torical fact that Vietnam is a single nation, 
divided Into two zones only temporarily for 
administrative purposes pending an election, 
This being so, the action of the North Viet- 
namese in aiding the South Vietnamese, to 
the extent that it has taken place, neither 
affects the character of the war as a civil 
war nor constitutes foreign intervention. It 
cannot be considered an armed attack by one 
nation on another. 

The United States is in fact a foreign na- 
tion vis-a-vis Vietnam; North Vietnam is 
not. The latter by the Geneva agreement 
was to participate in an election not to de- 
termine whether North and South Vietnam 
should be united, but to select a government 
of the nation of Vietnam, constituting all of 
Vietnam—north, south, east, and west. It 
was the refusal on the part of the Diem 
regime and the subsequent “governments” 
of the south, supported by the United 
States, to participate in such elections that 
opened the door to the present conflict. 


m It is relevant to note that at the time 
this provision was agreed upon, the Viet- 
minh occupied all but a few “islands” of ter- 
ritory to the north of the 17th parallel as 
well as approximately two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory south of that line. See map showing 
areas of South Vietnam under Vietminh con- 
trol at end of May 1953 in Henri Navarre, 
“Agonie de L’Indo-Chine” (1953-54) (Paris, 
1956) p. 37. Thus, by the cease-fire agree- 
ment the Vietminh gave up substantial areas 
of territory in what is now called South Viet- 
nam. 

An article in the New Republic, May 22, 
1965, p. 29, by the Honorable Henry W. Edger- 
ton, senior circuit Judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, bril- 
liantly delineates the provisional character of 
the “Government” of South Vietnam and 
casts doubt on the juridical claim to the 
existence of that government. 

See “Further Documents Relating to the 
Discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference” June 16—July 21, 1954 (London) 
(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Cmd 9239), 
1954 (referred to as “Geneva Accords”.) 
The French-sponsored Bao Dai regime, which 
Was not endowed as yet with any real politi- 
cal substance, did not sign the Geneva ac- 
cord; not until 1956 did France relinquish 
control over South Vietnam; the Republic of 
Vietnam was proclaimed on Oct. 26, 1955, 
but French troops were not completely evac- 
uated from the country until Nov. 1. 1958. 
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It was also stated in the declaration that 
the clear objective of settling political prob- 
lems and unifying the nation was to be by 
means of free general elections. Article 7 
of the declaration provided: 

“The Conference declares that so far as 
Vietnam is concerned, the settlement of 
political problems effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial integrity, shall permit 
the Vietnamese people to enjoy the funda- 
mental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic 
institutions established as a result of free 
general elections by secret ballot. In order 
to insure that sufficient progress in the 
restoration of peace has been made, and 
that all the necessary conditions obtain for 
free expression of the national will, national 
elections shall be held in July 1956, under 
the supervision of an international com- 
mission.” 1? 

The reference to “national elections” re- 
inforces the evidence of the historical status 
of Vietnam as a single nation, To present 
the picture, as the United States repeatedly 
has done, as though North Vietnam were 
an interloper having no organic relationship 
to South Vietnam is to ignore both the ap- 
plicable legal principles and treaties and the 
facts of history. 

Although the United States participated 
in the discussion leading up to the Geneva 
accords, it did not sign the final declaration. 
Instead, the U.S. Government, throygh its 
Under Secretary of State, Walter Bedell 
Smith, made its own unilateral declara- 
tion on July 21, 1954. In this declaration, 
the United States took note of the Geneva 
agreements and declared that the United 
States would “refrain from threat or the use 
of force to disturb them, in accordance 
with article 2(4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obligation 
of members to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force.” 

Referring to free elections in Vietnam, the 
United States declaration stated: 

“In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek 
to achieve unity through elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure that 
they are conducted fairly.” 

Thus the United States recognized the 
fact that Vietnam was a single nation. 
Nevertheless the justification of United 
States policy today ignores this admitted 
fact. The United States persists in its denial 
that it is intervening in a civil war. It seeks 
to justify the bombing of North Vietnam 
by the United States on the basis that North 
Vietnam is a foreign aggressor in South 
Vietnam. 

Nor is this all. The United States further 
pledged “that it will not join in any ar- 
rangement which will hinder” the reunifica- 
tion of Vietmam, and concluded with the 
hope that: 

“The agreement will permit Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam to play their part, in full 
independence and sovereignty in the peaceful 


Note that article 7 stipulates that the 
elections were to be antecedent to and a 
necessary condition for the “fundamental 
freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institu- 
tions” and that the elections were to be held 
“in order to insure * * * that all the neces- 
sary conditions obtain for free expression 
of the national will.” This particular por- 
tion of the Geneva accord has frequently 
been quoted out of context, with the key 
phrases in reverse order, in order to justify 
the refusal to hold elections on the grounds 
that the necessary conditions did not exist, 

2% See “Extracts From Verbatim Records of 
Eighth Plenary Session,” Geneva accords. 

“ Nowhere in its own declaration did the 
United States recognize the political parti- 
tion of Vietnam; insofar as it referred to the 
country, it designated it as “Vietnam,” not 
“South Vietnam” and “North Vietnam.” 
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community of nations, and will enable the 
peoples of the area to determine their own 
future.” 

No election was ever held pursuant to the 
Geneva accords, although both the Interna- 
tional Control Commission (composed of 
India, Poland, and Canada) and the United 
Nations announced readiness to supervise 
such elections. South Vietnam announced 
that it did not regard itself obliged to take 
part in the elections because the participa- 
tion of North Vietnam would render such 
élections not free, a position apparently sup- 
ported by the State Department. In 1955, 
following the Geneva accords, then Prime 
Minister of State Diem repudiated the Gene- 
va agreements and refused to hold the elec- 
tions.. Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, in his memoirs, suggests a further 
reason for Diem’s refusal to hold elections 
pursuant to the Geneva accords: 

“I have never talked or corresponded with 
a person knowledgeable in Indo Chinese af- 
fairs who did not agree that had elections 
been held at the time of the fighting pos- 
sibly 80 percent of the population would 
have voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh 
as their leader rather than Chief of State Bao 
Dai.“ 3 

The consequences of the repudiation of 
the Geneva accords were delineated by Sen- 
ator ERNEST GRUENING in a speech to the 
Senate on April 9, 1965: 

“That civil war began—let me repeat, be- 
cause this is crucial to the issue—when the 
Diem regime—at our urging—refused to 
carry out the provision contained in the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954 to hold elections 
for the reunification of Vietnam. That was 
one of the underlying conditions of the 
Geneva agreement. The civil war began 
and has continued with intensified fury ever 
since * * *. For over 800 years, before its 
conquest by France, Vietnam was a united 
country. After defeating the French in 
1954, the Vietnamese went to the conference 
table at Geneva, agreeing to a settlement 
only on condition that reunification elections 
be held. Yet, nowhere in President John- 
son’s speech of April 7, 1965, at Johns Hopkins 
University is there held out a hope of ulti- 
mate reunification of Vietnam. He con- 
ditioned the ultimate peace ‘upon an inde- 
pendent South Vietnam instead'.” 

In view of all of the aforesaid, the assump- 
tions and justifications for our governmental 
policy in Vietnam do not appear to have 
support, either in law or in fact. The con- 
duct of the U.S. Government in Vietnam 


2 See. Question No. 7, Questions and 
Answers on Vietnam,” Department of State 
publication No. 7724, August 1964, p. 8. See 
also footnote 19, George McT. Kahin and 
John W. Lewis, professors of government at 
Cornell University, in their article, “The 
United States in Vietnam,” which appeared 
in the June 1965 issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, note (op. cit. p. 31): 

“When on July 16, 1955, the Diem govern- 
ment announced, with American backing, 
that it would defy the provision calling for 
national elections, it violated a central con- 
dition which had made the Geneva accords 
acceptable to the Vietminh. Regardless of 
what sophistry has been employed to demon- 
strate otherwise, in encouraging this move 
the United States departed from the posi- 
tion taken in its own unilateral declaration. 
And France in acquiescing abandoned the 
responsibility which she had unequivocally 
accepted a year earlier.” 

(Citing—Allan B. Cole, ed., Conflict in 
Indo-China and International Repercus- 
sions,” a documentary history, 1945-1955 
(Ithaca, N. J.) 1956, pp. 226-228; and Donald 
Lancaster, “The Emancipation of French 
Indo-China” (Oxford, 1961), pp. 370-372. 

* Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Mandate for 
Change: The White House Years, 1953-1956” 
(London, 1963), p. 372. 
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appears plainly to violate the terms of the 
Geneva accords and to repudiate solemn 
pledges to “refrain from the threat or the 
use of force” to disturb the Geneva accords. 

Moreover, nothing in the provisions of the 
Southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty 
would appear to justify the conduct of the 
U.S. Government in Vietnam. The SEATO 
Treaty was signed in Manila some 7 weeks 
after the signing of the Geneva Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam. 
The SEATO Treaty became effective in 
February 1955, following the treaty ratifica- 
tion by eight member states—the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

By the preamble and by. article I of the 
SEATO Treaty, the parties acceded to the 
principles and supremacy of the United 
Nations Charter in accordance with article 
103. thereof, which it will be recalled, pro- 
vides as follows: 

“In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present charter and their 
obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under the 
present charter shall prevail.” 

The supremacy of this provision was ex- 
pressly reiterated by the eight SEATO na- 
tions. under article VI of said treaty, in 
which each solemnly agreed that the SEATO 
Treaty: s 

“* * * does not affect the rights and ob- 
ligations of any of the parties under the 
Charter of the United Nations, or the re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

The key provisions of the SEATO Treaty 
are to be found in article IV. Paragraph 1 
thereof permits the use of force by one or 
more member states only in the event of 
“aggression by means of armed attack.” But 
where the integrity or inviolability of any 
territory covered by the treaty is threat- 
ened “by other than armed attack” or “by 
any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area,” then, paragraph 2 of 
article IV requires, as a prerequisite to inter- 
vention, that the parties shall consult im- 
mediately in order to agree on the measures 
to be taken. 

The consent of all eight SEATO nations 
was originally required before any military 
action under article IV could be undertaken 
by any of them (Néw York Times, May 28, 
1962). Later, this rule was modified so that 
action could be undertaken if there was no 
dissenting vote—t.e., an abstention would not 
count as a veto (New York Times, April 19, 
1964). At the last two annual meetings of 
the Ministerial Council of SEATO, France 
has refused to support a communique pledg- 
ing SEATO backing for South Vietnam 
against the Vietcong (New York Times, April 
15-16, 1964; May 3-6, 1965; see also, Los 
Angeles Times, May 3-4, 1965). It would 
appear that with the threat of a French 
veto a formal SEATO commitment in Viet- 
nam has not been sought by the United 
States. However, even if there had been 
unanimity among the SEATO nations, the 
provisions of article 53 of chapter VIII of the 
United Nations Charter will still prevail: 

“But no enforcement action shall be taken 
under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council. 

Manifestly, no such authorization has ever 
been conferred, either by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, or by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, from which it follows that 
American action in Vietnam clearly cannot 
be supported by reference to SEATO. 

So long as the United States remains a 
member of the United Nations, our right to 
intervene is circumscribed by the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. As members 
of SEATO, our right to intervene is limited, 
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both by the requirement for unanimity 
among all of the eight treaty nations and, 
in addition, by the superseding requirement 
of article 53 of chapter VIII of the United 
Nations Charter, prohibiting any enforce- 
ment action under a regional arrangement 
without the authority of the Security Coun- 
cil. Our justification for acting contrary 
to our solemn obligations under the United 
Nations Charter appears tenuous and in- 
substantial. The fact of the matter is that 
the U.S. Government has simply acted as its 
own judge of its own interests in patent dis- 
regard of the fundamental law embodied in 
the United Nations Charter. 


III. Constitutional aspects of United States 
intervention in Vietnam 


This disregard of the rules of the charter, 
inherent in U.S. intervention in Vietnam, is 
compounded by the fact that such inter- 
vention is also violative of our own Consti- 
tution. Whatever doubts may have existed 
prior to the President's Report to the Na- 
tion Following a Review of U.S. Policy in 
Vietnam” (set out at his news conference 
on July 28, 1966), as to whether U.S. action 
in Vietnam constituted the conduct of a war, 
the President in that report made it ex- 
plicitly clear that this is really war,“ noting 
that “our fighting strength” was being raised 
from 75,000 to 125,000 “almost immediately” 
and that “additional forces will be needed 
later, and they will be sent as requested.” 
Can the President's conduct be squared’ with 
our Constitution (apart from the obligations 
imposed upon member states by the United 
Nations Charter) ? 

It is the genius of our constitutional sys- 
tem that ours is a government of checks and 
balances. A’ dangerous concentration of 
power is avoided by the separation—in Arti- 
cles I, If, and III of the Constitution—of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 
The doctrine of “separation of powers” is 
fundamental to, and is one of the “great 
structural principles of the American consti- 
tutional system.” * The Supreme Court has 
recently characterized this “separation of 
powers” as “a bulwark against tyranny.” 
United States v. Brown, — U.S, —, 33 Law 
Week 4603 (June 7, 1965). The Supreme 
Court had earlier said: 

_ “The power to make the necessary laws 15 
in Congress; the power to execute in the 
President, Both powers imply many sub- 
ordinate powers. Each includes all author- 
ity essential to its due exercise. But neither 
can the President, in war more than in peace, 
intrude upon the proper authority of Con- 
gress, nor Congress upon the proper author- 
ity of the President.” Ex parte Milligan, 4 
Wall 2, 189 (1866). 

Classically stated by Blackstone „ and de- 
rived from Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Cicero, 
Machiavelli, Harrington, Locke, and Montes- 
quieu,* this constitutional separation of 
powers was deliberately carried over by the 
Framers into the conduct of foreign affairs. 
For, contrary to widely held assumptions, 
the power to make and conduct foreign pol- 
icy is not vested exclusively in the President, 
but is divided between him and Congress, 


Presidential Documents, vol. 1, No. 1 
(Aug. 2, 1965), pp. 15-19. See also State De- 
partment bulletin, April 26, 1965, p. 606; 
State Department bulletin, May 24, 1965, pas- 
sim; State Department bulletin, May 31, 
1965, p. 838, Krock, “By Any Other Name, It’s 
Still War,” New York Times, June 10, 1965. 

* Corwin, “The President: Office and 
Powers" (New York, 1957), p. 9. 

* Blackstone, “Commentaries on the Law 
of England,” 146 (7th ed. 1775). 

* Of., Sharp, The Classical American Doc- 
trine of “Separation of Powers”, 2 U. of Chi. 
L. Rev. 385 (1935). 5 
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with each endowed with complementary, but 

separate powers and responsibilities.” 
Thus, in making and carrying out general 

foreign policy, Article II, Section 2 requires 


the President to have the “Advice and Con- 


sent of the Senate, to make Treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” And the President also requires the 
advice and consent of the Senate to “appoint 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls.” 

When statecraft fails and the question be- 
comes the ultimate one of war or peace, the 
Constitution imposes a tight rein upon the 
President. His participation ends at the 
threshold of the decision whether or not to 
declare war. Under Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 11, that power is confided exclusively 
to the Congress. There is no mention of 
the President in connection with the power 
to “declare war.” Under the Constitution, 
Congress alone must make this decision. The 
Clause does not read “on recommendation of 
the President,“ nor that the President with 
advice and consent of Congress may declare 
war.” As former Assistant Secretary of State 
James Grafton Rogers has observed “The 
omission is significant. There was to be no 
war unless Con; took’ the initiative.” 

. “World Policing and The Constitu- 
tion,” p. 21 (Boston, 1946). G 

“Nothing in our Constitution is plainer 
than that ‘declaration of war is entrusted 
only to Congress.” Youngstown Sheet and 
Tu be Company v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 642 
(1952) (Jackson, J.) 

That the President lacks constitutional 


power to make war is underscored by the 


historie statement made by President Wood- 
row Wuson on the night of April 2, 1917 
when he addressed the Congress in a joint 
session: 

“T have called the Congress into extraordi- 
nary session because there are serious, very 
serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
made immediately, which it was neither right 
nor constitutionally permissible that I 
should assume the responsibility of 
making.” * 


One of the most striking facts in the 
institutional philosophic history of the 
United States (is) that the legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels during the colonia] period con- 
vinced the colonists of the desirability of a 
separation of powers rather than a union 
of powers.” Wright “Consensus and Con- 
tinuity,” p. 17 (Boston, 1958). 

“The doctrine of separated powers is im- 
plemented by a number of constitutional 
provisions, some of which entrust certain 
jobs exclusively to certain branches, while 
others say that a given task is not to be 
performed by a given, branch.” United 
States v. Brown, supra—vU.S, at p. —, 33 Law 
Week, at p. 4605. 

» Story, “Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion” (Boston, 1833), passim, Dahl, Congress 
and Foreign Policy” (New Haven, Conn., 
1950); Robinson, “Congress and Foreign 
Policy-Making: A Study in Legislative In- 
fluence and Initiative” (III., 1962). 

% Article I, Section 8, Clause 11 of the Con- 
stitution reads: 

“The Congress shall have Power— 

» * * * * 

“To declare War, grant Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal, and make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water;“ 

m President Wilson went on to say: 

“With a profound sense of the solemn 
and even tragical character of the step I am 
taking and of the grave responsibilities which 
it involves, but in unhesitating obedience 
to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent 


course of the Imperial German Government’ 


to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the United 
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President Franklin Roosevelt also ‘heeded 
his constitutional responsibilities and was 
also mindful and sensitive of the consti- 
tutional limitations applicable to the Pres- 
ident when, before a joint session of the Con- 
gress on December 7, 1941, he requested the 
Congress for a declaration of war following 
Pearl Habor. . K 
The decision to place the responsibility for 
declaring war exclusively in Congress as the 
direct representative of the people, and not 
even to provide for the President's partici- 
pation in that decision was a most deliberate 
one by the Framers. 

The Constitutional Convention had been) 
urged to rest the power to declare war, the 
“last resort of sovereigns, ultima ratio 
regum,” in the executive, or, alternatively, in 
the Senate. 3 Story, “Commentaries on the 
Constitution,“ par. 1166. The arguments 
were made that large bodies necessarily 
move slowly” and “despatch, secresy, and 
vigor are often indispensable, and always 
useful towards success.“ Story, ibid. 

When the issue was debated at the Con- 
vention, Mr. Gerry stated that he “never ex- 
pected to hear in a republic a motion to em- 
power the Executive alone to declare war.” 
Madison and Gerry moved to insert ‘declare,’ 
striking out ‘make’ war; leaving to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to repeal sudden attacks.” 
The motion carried. Farrand ed, “Records 
of the Federal Convention” (New Haven, 
1911), II, pp. 318-319." 

Nowhere in the debates is there support 
for the view that the President can wage a 
war or commit“ our Nation to the waging 
ot a war. On the contrary, warmaking was 
to be a purely legislative prerogative: The 
only use of force without a declaration of 
war that was contemplated as the debates 
clearly show, was to repel sudden attacks.” 3 

These constitutional provisions that only 
Congress shall have the power to declare war 


States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerent which has thus been thrust upon 
it; and that it take immediate steps not 
only to put the country in a more thorough 
state of defense but also to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring 
the Government of the German Empire to 
terms and end the war.” 

2 The Framers concluded and provided 
“that the power of declaring war is not only 
the highest sovereign prerogative; but that 
it is in its own nature and effects so critical 
and calamitous, that it requires the utmost 
deliberation, and the successive review of all 
the councils of the nation. War, in its best 
estate, never fails to impose upon the people 
the most burdensome taxes, and personal 
sufferings, It is always injurious and some- 
times subversive of the great commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural interests. 
Nay, it always involves the prosperity, and 
not infrequently the existence of a nation. 
It is sometimes fatal to public liberty itself, 
by introducing a spirit of military glory, 
which is ready to follow, wherever a succes- 
sive commander will lead; and in a republic 
whose institutions are essentially founded 
on the basis of peace, there is infinite danger 
that war will find it both imbecile in de- 
fense, and eager for contest. Indeed, the 
history of republics has but too fatally 
proved, that they are too ambitious of mili- 
tary fame and conquest, and too easily de- 
voted to the views of demagogs, who flatter 
their pride and betray their interests. It 
should therefore be difficult in a republic to 
declare war; but not to make peace.“ Story 
op. cit., § 1166. 

* Manifestly the residuary power left to the 
President—‘“to repel sudden attack” con- 
templated attacks on the country's geo- 
graphical territory—not “sudden attacks” in 
far-off lands, such as southeast Asia. Cf. 
Tonkin Bay Joint Resolution of Aug. 6-7, 
1964, discussed in section IV, infra, 
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and that Congress has the sole responsibility 
to raise and support the armies, to provide 
for a navy, and to impose the taxes to provide 
the funds to carry on a war, reflected a pro- 
found distrust of executive authority and a 
corresponding reliance upon the legislature 
as the instrument for the decisionmaking in 
this vital area. Bemis, “The Diplomacy of 
the American Revolution“ (New York, 1935), 
pp. 29-35. 

These provisions reflected things painfully 
learned during the early colonial period, 
when every major European war had its 
counterpart on the American frontiers. The 
Colonies were therefore determined to end 
the imperial authority to decide for them 
what wars they should enter and what the 
outcome of those wars should be. Savelle, 
“The American’ Balance of Power and the 
European Diplomacy 1713-78,” in Morris ed., 
“The Era of the American Revolution” (New 
York, 1939), pp. 140-169. 

The Convention was not only determined 
to deny warmaking power to the President, 
but was also unwilling to entrust it to the 
Senate alone. To assure the fullest consid- 
eration, the Framers therefore provided that 
the House of Representatives, larger and 
more representative than the Senate, should 
also be brought in to decide this vital ques- 
tion. The action and decision of the whole 
Congress were therefore constitutionally 
made necessary to this fateful undertaking. 

“The Constitution says, therefore, in ef- 
fect; Our country shall not be committed 
formally to a trial of force with another na- 
tion, our people generally summoned to the 
effort and all the legal consequences to peo- 
ple, rights and property incurred until the 
House, Senate and the President agree.'” 
Rogers, World Policing and the Constitu- 
tion” (Boston, 1945), p. 35. 

Concededly there have been many in- 
stances when the President has sent U.S. 
Armed Forces abroad without a declaration 
of war by Congress.* These have ranged 
from. engagements between pirates and Amer- 
ican ships on the high seas to the dispatch 
of our Armed Forces to Latin American coun- 
tries. 

These precedents cannot justify the pres- 
ent actions without bringing to mind Swift's 
comment on “precedents” in Gulliver’s 
Travels: 

“It is a maxim among these lawyers, that 
whatever hath been done before, may legally 
be done again; and therefore they take spe- 
cial care to record all the decisions formerly 
made against common justice and the gen- 
eral reason of mankind. These, under the 
name of precedents, they produce as author- 
ities to justify the most iniquitous opinions: 
and the judges never fail to directing accord- 

Here it is important to distinguish our 
country’s involvement in the Korean war. 
For the United States fought under the aegis 
of the United Nations pursuant toa definitive 
resolution of the Security Council authoriz- 
ing and directing the employment of armed 
forces of member states, so that the United 
States was thus performing its solemn obli- 
gations undertaken in becoming a signatory 
of the United Nations Charter, a treaty which 
is the “supreme law of the land.” But in 
the Vietnamese situation, there has been no 
authorization by the Security Council; in- 
deed the Security Council has not even been 
seized of the matter, has not been requested 
— e Jurisdiction ot the present con- 

c 

It is therefore unfortunately vitally neces- 
sary, although trite, to recall that “the Gov- 


“See U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Committee on Armed Services, 
hearing, Situation in Cuba,” 87th Cong., 
2d sess., Sept. 17, 1962 (Washington, G.P.O., 
1962), pp.. 82-87; Rogers, op. cit., especially 
pp. 93-123. 
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ernment of the United States has been em- 
phatically termed a government of laws, and 
not of men.” Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cr. 137 
(1803). Under a government of laws, the 
President is not free from the checks of the 
Constitution of the United States; the Presi- 
dent is not free to assume the powers en- 
trusted solely to the Congress. Ours is not 
a government of executive supremacy.* 

Here it is fitting to recall that on May 6, 
1954, at a time when the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu was imminent, then Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, as Democratic leader of the Senate, 
at a Jefferson-Jackson dinner, criticized the 
Eisenhower administration in these terms: 

“We will insist upon clear explanations of 
the policies in which we are asked to co- 
operate. We will insist that we and the 
American people be treated as adults—that 
we have the facts without sugar coating. 

“The function of Congress is not simply 
to appropriate money and leave the problem 
of national security at that.” + 

A New York Times survey (June 14, 1965) 
reports widespread “uneasiness” over the 
President's foreign policies: that the Amer- 
ican academic world “is intellectually and 
emotionally alienated from the President, to 
whom it gave such strong support in the 
election”; that there is “increasing—and 
mutual—hostility between the President and 
many segments of the press”; that many 
Democratic Members of are “restive 
and unhappy * * * over what they regard 
as [the President's] high-handed manner 
of making and carrying out decisions in 
foreign affairs”; that many friendly govern- 
ments abroad are apprehensive about Mr. 
Johnson’s use of national power”; that 
among these views are expressions of dis- 
may,” the unreliability of CIA and FBI 
reports which the President accepted, the 
lack of clear policy, the disregard of “prin- 
ciples, support, or advice.” 

It is therefore imperative that Congress 
guard zealously against any executive usur- 
pation of its exclusive power to declare, or 
to decline to declare war. 

President Johnson has not been unmind- 
ful of the d consequences inherent 
in the violation of the separation of powers. 
As recently as August 21, 1965, the President 
vetoed a $1.7 billion military construction 
bill, calling it “repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion.” In a stern message to the 
President described certain sections of the 
bill as clear violations of the “separation of 
powers”; warned Congress to stop meddling 
in the prerogatives of the executive branch 
{New York Times, Aug. 21, 1965, p. 1]. 
Yet the President has not hesitated to in- 
trude upon the exclusive power vested in 
Congress to declare war. 


IV. Congress has not declared war in Viet- 
nam; its joint resolutions are neither a 
substitute for a declaration of war nor do 
they make President Johnson’s warmaking 

“constitutional 


Congress has not declared war in Vietnam 
and the President does not claim that any 
declaration of war supports his actions in 
Vietnam. In fact, the President is reported 
to be extremely reluctant to ask Congress 
directly to declare war." Instead, the Presi- 


With all its defects, delays, and incon- 
veniences, men have discovered no technique 
for long preserving free government except 
that the executive be under the law, and 
that the law be made by parliamentary de- 
liberations,” Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring 
in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company v. 
Sawyer, supra, 343 U.S. at 655 (1952). 

3 Jackson, Role and Problems of Congress 
With Reference to Atomic War,” May 17, 1954, 
publication No. L 54-135, Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. I 

Wall Street Journal, June 17, 1965, The 
U.S. May Become More Candid on Rising 
Land-War Involvement,” pp. 1, 16. 
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dent is reported (New York Times, June 19, 
1965, p. 10) to believe that authority for his 
actions. may be inferred or extracted from 
the Tonkin. Bay joint resolution of August 
6-7, 1964 (H. J. Res. 1145; Public Law 88-408, 
78 Stat., 384, 88th Cong., 2d sess.), and 
the joint resolution of May 7, 1965 (H. J. 
Res. 447; Public Law 89-18; 79 Stat. 109, 89th 
Cong., Ist sess.), making a supplemental ap- 
propriation to the Defense Department for 
the Vietnam operations. 

The Tonkin Bay resolution is not a decla- 
ration of war. At most, it is an ultimatum— 
if that. It “approves and supports the de- 
termination of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to take all necessary measures to 
repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression.” It goes on to express the view 
that “the maintenance of international peace 
and security in southeast Asia ‘is vital’ to the 
national interests of the United States” and 
declares the readiness of the United States to 
take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed forces, to assist any member or pro- 
tocol SEATO state to defend its freedom, 
The resolution, however, provides that all 
such steps shall be consonant with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and in accordance 
with its obligations under the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty.” 

It is clear that Congressmen who voted for 
the Tonkin Bay joint resolution were not 
voting a declaration of war in Vietnam. The 
resolution does not mention North Vietnam 
nor China; indeed it does not even mention 
Vietnam. It was passed in the fever of in- 
dignation that followed reported attacks by 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats against U.S. 
fleet units in Tonkin Gulf.“ CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 111, part 10, page 12990. 
There is no evidence that Congress thought 
or understood that it was declaring war, It 
took no contemporaneous. action which 
would have implemented a declaration of 
war. And the remarks of several Members of 
the House and Senate during and since the 
debate on the resolution reinforce the con- 
clusion that the Tonkin Bay resolution was 
not regarded as a declaration of war. Con- 
gress manifestly cannot delegate to the Pres- 
ident its exclusive power to declare war; and 
even under the specific terms of the Tonkin 
Bay resolution, the President's actions nei- 
ther conform nor are consonant with the 
Constitution—and as we haye seen in the 
earlier analysis, the President's actions are 
not consonant with the charter of the United 
Nations, nor with the SEATO Treaty. 

In passing the May 7, 1965, resolution, au- 
thorizing a supplemental appropriation for 
the Vietnam operations, Congress was_con- 
fronted with a fait accompli which severely 
circumscribed its action. Its constitutional 
check on the will or errors of the Executive 
was by the President’s message reduced to its 
power of the purse. Such a circumscription 
will not necessarily prevent unwise or un- 
popular decisions or allow for the exercise of 
the full discretion which the Constitution in- 
tended Congress to have, and for it alone to 
exercise. Nevertheless, a resolution authoriz- 
ing an appropriation does not constitute a 
declaration of war, nor can it constitutionally 
authorize the President to wage an unde- 
clared war. 

The presidential assumption of powers 
vested exclusively in the Congress concern 
arrogations of power which convert repub- 
lican institutions, framed for the purpose of 

guarding and securing the liberties of the 
citizen, into a government of executive su- 
premacy. If the Constitution has such elas- 
tic, evanescent character, the provisions for 
its amendment are entirely useless; presi- 
dentially determined expediency would be- 
come then. the standard of constitutional 
construction. 

Under the rule of law, compliance with the 
forms and procedures of the law are as im- 
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perattve as compliance with the substance of 
the law. A lynching is a totally inadequate 
substitute for a trial, regardless of the guilt 
of the victim. What Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
wrote in another context is equally applica- 
ble here: “The history of liberty has largely 
been the history of observance of proced- 
ural safeguards.” McNabb v. United States, 
318 U.S, 332, 347 (1947). 

Under our system, constitutional powers 
must be exercised in a constitutional man- 
ner by constitutionally established institu- 
tions. Disregard of fundamentals in an area 
concerning the highest sovereign prerogative 
affecting the very lives and fortunes of its 
citizens in the interest of a short-term ex- 
pediency undermines “ ‘constitutional moral- 
ity’ to such an extent that the maintenance 
of the order itself is endangered.” Fried- 
rich, “The Philosophy of Law in Historical 
Perspective,“ p. 216 (Chicago, 1963). 

Finally, it cannot be overemphasized that 
even a declaration of war by the Congress 
would not negate the violations of our ob- 
ligations assumed under the United Nations 
Charter or negate the violations of inter- 
national law inherent in United States in- 
tervention in Vietnam. 


Conciusion 


A learned authority in international af- 
fairs has stated: 

“Bluntly, all the rules about intervention 
are meaningless if every nation can decide 
for itself which governments are legitimate 
and how to characterize particular limited 
conflict.’ Unless we are prepared to continue 
a situation in which the legality of inter- 
vention will often depend upon which side 
of the fence you are on, and in which, there- 
fore, our policy becomes one of countering 
force with force, we must be willing to refer 
questions of recognition (i.e., legitimacy of 
the government involved) and character- 
ization of a disorder (i.e., whether an armed 
attack from abroad or a civil war) to some 
authority other than ourselves. The United 
Nations is the most likely candidate for the 
role.” 3"* ~ 

The United States has not observed the 
letter or spirit of its treaty obligations with 
respect to the action taken in Vietnam. 
World order and peace depend on the will- 
ingness of nations to respect international 
law and the rights of other nations. The 
United Nations is a symbol of the rejection 
of fatal policies which led to World War II. 
and an acceptance by the peoples of the 
world of the principles of collective security, 
and the avoidance of war and the use of 
armed forces in the settlement of differences 
between nations: The United Nations was 
‘intended to insure the preservation of inter- 
‘national peace, security, and justice, through 
rules of law, binding upon all member na- 
tions. The fundamental condition for the 
effective functioning of the United Nations 
is the observance on the part of all signatory 
nations of the obligations assumed under 
the charter. Only in this way can the awe- 
some potential of a third world war be 
prevented. 

We have concluded that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is in violation of its treaty obligations 
under the U.N. Charter. We urge upon the 
Government that all steps be immediately 
taken to undo this illegality by an immedi- 
ate return to an observance of the letter and 
spirit of the provisions of the U.N. Charter. 

This is a solemn hour in history. We have 
a moral obligation to history to return to the 
high p and principles of the United 
Nations—to honor the pledges we solemnly 


Roger Fisher, professor of law at Har- 
vard University, “Intervention: Three Prob- 
‘lems of Policy and Law“ found in Essays on 
Intervention, a publication of the Marshon 
Center for Education in National Security, 
‘Ohio State University Press, pp. 1920. 
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assumed—to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means—to refrain in international 
relations from the threat or use of force. 

At this fateful hour, we do well to recall 
the prophetic dream of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the architect of the United Na- 
tions, who upon his return from the Yalta 
Conference in his last address to the Con- 
gress in March 1945, said: 

“The Crimea Conference * * * ought to 
spell the end of the system of unilateral 
action, the exclusive alliances, the spheres 
of influence, the balances of power, and all 
the other expedients that have been tried for 
centuries—and have aways failed, We pro- 
pose to substitute for all these, a universal 
organization in which all peace-loving na- 
tions will finally have a chance to join.” 

Should we not, 20 years after President 
Roosevelt's hopeful dream—20 years after 
the advent of the nuclear age with the awe- 
some potentiality of incineration of our 
planet and the annihiliation of our civiliza- 
tion and the culture of millenia—should we 
not “spell the end of the system of unilateral 
action * * * that has been tried for cen- 
turies—and has always failed“? 


THE UNDECLARED WAR IN VIET- 
NAM—CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times carries four 
items worthy of note and thoughtful 
contemplation by those who are con- 
cerned about the U.S. confused policies 
in the conduct of the undeclared war in 
Vietnam. 

The first item is a penetrating edi- 
torial, entitled “Questions After Hono- 
lulu” in which it is stated: 

What remains essential is explicit com- 
mitment by Saigon to peace talks with the 
Vietcong. The people of South Vietnam 
have been at war for 25 years and war 
weariness is deep in their bones. Peace is 
what they want more than’ anything else. 
Until the Saigon Government faces the need 
to offer a prospect of peace as well as con- 
tinued fighting, it will be avoiding the issue 
that is most likely to help it mobilize sup- 
port within South Vietnam and abroad. 


The second item is a critical analysis 
by James Reston under the title “Ships 
Passing in the Night,” in which he dis- 


-cusses recent maneuverings on the peace 


and war fronts by the administration. 
He says, in part: 

The critics of the administration cannot 
be sure they have all the facts, but they 
are entitled to feel that the administration 
is reaching its decisions in a careful, orderly, 
unemotional way, with some relationship 
between Vietnam and other world responsi- 
bilities, and this is precisely the feeling 
they do not have. 


The third item is by C. L. Sulzberger 
and is entitled Roots of Befuddlement.” 
Mr. Sulzberger emphasizes the danger of 
nuclear confrontation in our continued 
escalation of our military involvement 
in southeast Asia. 

The fourth item is a letter to the ed- 


‘itor sent by George F. Thomas, professor 


of religious thought at Princeton Uni- 
versity—a former Rhodes scholar—in 
which he rightly calls the U.S. resump- 
tion of the bombing of North Vietnam a 


“tragic mistake.” 


I ask unanimous consent that these 


„four items from the New York Times of 


February 9, 1966, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. i 
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There being no objection, the four 
items were ordered to be printza in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1966] 
QUESTIONS AFTER HONOLULU 


The Honolulu Conference has followed the 
classic pattern of summit meetings that are 
hastily called without thorough preparation 
in advance: it has left confusion in its wake, 
with more questions raised than answered. 

The kindest construction to be placed on 
President Johnson’s tough opening remarks, 
which bitterly belabored his domestic critics, 
is that they were primarily intended to gain 
a sympathetic reception from South Viet- 
nam's leaders for his concurrent insistence 
that “the search for peace must continue.” 
But Premier Ky and General Thieu clearly 
were more interested in Mr. Johnson's 
promise to fight to victory, despite their 
agreement to a communique emphasizing 
peace efforts. 

Saigon’s leaders indicated that they favored 
stepped-up bombing of North Vietnam, 
which President Johnson opposes at present, 
and a further American military buildup in 
the south, on which Washington has yet to 
reach firm decisions. Their idea of a nego- 
tiated settlement is one that rejects all com- 
promise. 

The most critical’ difference—because it 
bears on immediate efforts in the United Na- 
tions to convene a new Geneva conference— 
is on the Vietcong’s status in the projected 
peace talks. The Saigon leaders clearly op- 
posed any negotiations with the Vietcong. 
Yet, just before the Honolulu meeting, Am- 
bassador Harriman announced that the ad- 
ministration now is prepared to have the 
Vietcong participate “as an independent 
group who have an interest in the discus- 
sion.” This was a vital concession both to 
the administration’s critics in the United 
States and to the nonalined countries at the 
U. N., which are seeking an acceptable formula 
for negotiations. 

The one important area of agreement at 
Honolulu, apart from continuation of the 
military efforts, was on an expanded program 
of rural construction. The prospective dou- 
bling of American economic aid, however, 
will be futile unless it is accompanied by a 
veritable social revolution, including vigor- 
ous land reform. Premier Ky ‘cast some 
doubt on his intentions in this field by his 
emphasis on moving slowly. His Minister of 
Rural Pacification envisages action in only 
1,900 of South Vietnam's 15,000 hamlets this 
year. 

Vice President HUMPHREY evidently has 
his work cut out for him in his followup visit 
to Saigon. Unless some way can be found to 
give more momentum to this effort, the new 
economic aid program may go down the same 
drain as all previous programs of this kind. 

What remains essential is explicit commit- 
ment by Saigon to peace talks with the Viet- 
cong. The people of South Vietnam have 
been at war for 25 years and war weariness 
is deep in their bones. Peace is What they 
want more than anything else. Until the 
Saigon government faces the need to offer 
a prospect of peace as well as continued fight- 
ing, it will be avoiding the issue that is most 


‘likely’ to help it Mobilize support within 


South Vietnam and abroad. 

The questions raiseq by the Honolulu Con- 
ference must now be taken up in public dis- 
cussion in the United States. The country 
will remain divided and uncertain unless the 
pertinent issues are illuminated by thorough 
debate. 


rom the New York (N..) Times, Feb. 9, 
1966] 
WASHINGTON: SHIPS PASSING IN THE NIGHT 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 8—There 1s a 
great deal of motion on Vietnam these days, 
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but the central figures in the action seem 
vaguely unrelated to one another, like ships 
passing in the night. 

The administration’s diplomacy at the 
United Nations was designed to arrange a 
peace conference at Geneva, but the admin- 
istration’s diplomacy at Honolulu seems to 
have committed the United States more com- 
pletely to the Saigon Government and there- 
fore reduced the chances of a peace confer- 
ence with Vietcong representatives. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is holding open hearings in the hope of clari- 
fying the issue in Vietnam, but the adminis- 
tration seems less interested in listening to 
the voices in the Senate Chamber than in 
drowning them out. 


BUILDUP CONTINUES 


Meanwhile, the one clear fact is that the 
military buildup is proceeding steadily on 
both sides. Present plans here call for dou- 
bling the American manpower commitment 
in the present calendar year, from 200,000 to 
400,000, and going up to 600,000 in 1967. 

President Johnson, it is understood, has 
not committed himself to carry through this 
entire program, but he is going along with 
this scale of reinforcement on a month-to- 
month basis, 

Ey in the Johnson strategy seems 
to be done in twos—something for the hawks 
and something for the doves; bomb North 
Vietnam and go to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil; step up the military forces and increase 
the pacification program and send HUBERT 
HUMPHREY to Saigon at the same time; criti- 
cize the Saigon Government in private and 
commit American power and prestige to it 
in public; assert that America cannot police 
the world but proclaim simultaneously that 
tyranny in the jungles of continental Asia is 
just as much America’s concern as tyranny 
and subjugation of the peoples of Europe. 

Do these policies complement one another 
or cance] each other out? Does half a war 
offensive, and half a peace offensive, exclud- 
ing the enemy doing most of the fighting, 
add up to a whole policy or no policy? Will 
an American commitment to win a military 
victory in Vietnam and oppose tyranny al- 
most anywhere in the world really encourage 
the South Vietnamese and the other allies to 
fight harder or will it encourage them to 
leave more and more of the struggle to 
Uncle Sam? 

These are some of the questions that are 
still troubling Washington, especially since 
the recent moves by the President give some 
impression of impulsive improvisations in- 
spired in part by domestic political consid- 
erations. 

The appeal to the Security Council was 
made before there was a detailed exploration 
of the problem in the capitals of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and only a short 
time after our own and the U.N. officials were 
saying a debate there would merely increase 
the divisions. 

The Honolulu conference was called on 
such short notice that even the normal se- 
curity arrangements for a President crossing 
the ocean could not be made. And the 
Koreans, the Australians, and the New Zea- 
landers, who also have troops in the battle, 
were not even invited. 

The new thing here on Vietnam is not the 
policy but the process of deciding policy. 
The administration cannot disclose all the 
information that leads to its decisions with- 
out helping the enemy. The critics of the 
administration cannot be sure they have all 
the facts, but they are entitled to feel that 
the administration is reaching its decisions 
in a careful, orderly unemotional way, with 
some relationship between Vietnam and 
other world responsibilities, and this is pre- 
cisely the feeling they do not have. 


JOHNSON’S MOOD 


On the contrary, the President has recent- 
ly been giving the impression that he is not 
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following a clear strategic policy, but that 
he is thrashing about, rejecting peace offen- 
sives and then trying them, stopping bomb- 
ing and then starting bombing, rejecting the 
U.N. and then appealing to the U.N., send- 
ing Vice President HUMPHREY to brief Asian 
leaders on the Honolulu conference which he 
did not attend—all in an atmosphere of 
restless experimentation and self-righteous 
condemnation of anybody who differs with 
him. 

Even his handling of the Senate, usually 
so effective, has recently been clumsy and 
scornful. At Honolulu his public statements 
left the impression that all his critics were 
“special pleaders” who counsel “retreat,” 
and that “only the callous or timid” could 
ignore the cause of the Vietnamese, which is 
a bold statement since most of the allied 
world is ignoring them. 

In short, he is leaving little room for the 
possibility that his policy may be wrong and 
this attitude, far from silencing his critics, is 
merely adding to their uneasiness. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1966] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Roots OF BEFUDDLEMENT 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 
Paris.—International opinion is quite as 
bewildered as American opinion concerning 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. This is as true 
for adversaries of the United States as 
for friends. Senator FuLBRIGHT was re- 
ferring only to Americans when he said he 
had never seen “such dissent, reservation, 
groping and concern.” But he might just 
as well have been referring to the outer 
world, choosing Russia and China for a start. 
The Chinese proclaim our Vietnamese pol- 
icy is part of a Russo-American global con- 
spiracy to encircle China, Moscow's friend 
Castro throws the ball back into China’s 
court, likening Peiping’s actions to those of 
“Yankee imperialism.” No wonder the aver- 
age American gets mixed; Uncle Sam can’t 

win. 
NUCLEAR ESCALATION 


The southeast Asian conflict is the first 
since 1945 that contains an implicit danger 
of nuclear escalation—which was never a 
serious threat in Korea. This implicit dan- 
ger adds a muddled element to political 
thinking on Vietnam. 

Since Hiroshima many U.S. liberals and 
intellectuals have been increasingly reluc- 
tant to endorse Washington’s diplomatic 
actions, especially if they are tough. Such 
groups have unconsciously developed a mood 
of appeasement especially in Asia, that con- 
trasts with the attitude of liberals and in- 
tellectuals toward Europe before World War 
II. 
This pattern is confused by the traditional 
U.S. policy conflict between “Asia first” and 
2 First“ schools. Broadly speaking, 
American liberals have always tended to be- 
long to the latter group. Following World 
War II, U.S. foreign policy focused primarily 
on European matters; Korea being an ex- 
ception. 

The First“ school has never been 
happy about accepting risks in the East. 
It took dramatic aggressions like Pearl Har- 
bor or the invasion of South Korea to pro- 
duce a consensus on our foreign policy be- 
tween liberal “Europe First” and conservative 
“Asia First” groupings. The gradual in- 
tensifying of the Vietnam crisis by disguised 
aggression never achieved the same result. 

Foreign opinion is bewildered for different 
reasons by American involvement in Viet- 
nam. When the United States was firmly 
wedded to a “Europe First” policy is spurned 
General de Gaulle's request for a three-power 
committee, the United States, Britain, and 
France, to coordinate global strategy. This 
request, made in 1958, was never seriously 
pondered in Washington although De Gaulle 
made it clear that if no such arrangement 
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were devised he would reduce French par- 
ticipation in NATO. 

We have come full circle. The United 
States now urges its allies to help us in 
Vietnam but Europe, stripped of its Asian 
colonial possessions, is content to pursue its 
own version of a “Europe First” policy. 
Europeans want to avoid taking sides in com- 
munism’s intramural dispute between Pel- 
ping and Moscow. They are more concerned 
with the problems or German unification 
than that of Vietnam; the present emotional 
atmosphere of the United States is not felt 
here. 

DOUBLE SWITCH 

Many Europeans, led by the French, were 
once extremely eager to attract Washington 
into Far Eastern commitments and an Asta 
First“ policy, a prospect then welcomed by 
American conservatives and opposed by 
liberals. But now that Washington has 
moved in the direction formerly desired by 
such Europeans, they in turn have shifted to 
our own previous position. 

The “dissent, reservation, groping and con- 
cern” noted by FULBRIGHT can thus be detect- 
ed abroad also—but for entirely different 
reasons. The old thing is hat when Amer- 
ican policy shifted from “Europe First” to 
“Asia First,” those Europeans who originally 
wished to bring us into the East objected 
most. 

Both the United States and Europeans 
who now criticize us have been on the same 
side of the policy fence—in fact on both 
sides—but at different times. Each has 
managed the strange feat of simultaneously 
reversing its positions. 


AMERICAN LIBERALS 


For a third of a century American liberals 
and intellectuals have been more inclined 
to endorse appeasement in Asia than in 
Europe. The nuclear danger in Asia has only 
reinforced this traditional position. But the 
U.S. Government has shifted the emphasis 
of its policy interests from West to East. 

Some 20 years of hegemony in world power 
politics have apparently persuaded Washing- 
ton that its views always represent the gen- 
eral interest—even when such views are 
switched. Trouble comes when some Amer- 
loans can't get used to the switch and some 
foreigners can't get used to its timing. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1966] 
CONTRADICTION IN U.S. Porr 
To the EDITOR: 

The resumption of the bombing of North 
Vietnam urged upon President Johnson by 
military and other advisers is a tragic mis- 
take. The confident belief at the time the 
bombing began that it would break the will 
of Hanoi to fight and would prevent further 
infiltration into South Vietnam has been 
proved wrong. 

Visitors to North Vietnam have 
that it actually produced greater solidarity 
and a stronger determination to continue 
the war. Moreover, the pause in the bomb- 
ing did not endure long enough to test 
adequately the willingness of Hanoi to ne- 
gotiate a settlement. The resumption al- 
most certainly destroys the possibility of 
such a settlement by stiffening resistance. 

Above all, it will probably lead to a fur- 
ther escalation of the war, requiring an even 
greater commitment of our Armed Forces, 
vastly increasing the danger of war with 
China, and further alienating the Soviet 
Union and other countries whose support we 
would like to have. Do those who urged 
the renewal of the bombing fully realize 
these dangers? 


HOLDING CITIES AND COAST 


Does the President’s act in referring the 
case to the United Nations indicate that he 
is now aware of the dangers and is 
to extricate us from a situation which 
threatens a world war? If so, should he not 
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reexamine the suggestion made recently by 
both military and political experts that we 
should stop the bombing but continue to 
hold the cities and the coast until a settle- 
ment can be negotiated? Although this 
might not please the Pentagon, could any- 
thing be worse than to continue to destroy 
Vietnam in the process of trying to save it? 

One can believe that the President is 
sincere in his repeated assertion that he is 
eager for negotiations. But there is a con- 
tradiction between our stated policy of leav- 
ing the Vietnamese free to choose their own 
form of government and our refusal to allow 
the participation of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam in the negotiations. 

If we think that by sheer military might 
we can force a settlement on our terms, we 
shall only deceive ourselves, earn the un- 
dying hatred of the unhappy people of Viet- 
nam and defeat our own purpose of check- 
ing the spread of communism in southeast 
Asia. 

GEORGE F. THOMAS, 
Professor of Religious Thought, 
Princeton University. 
PRINCETON, N.J., January 28, 1966. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION PLANS TO DE- 
STROY SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AS AN INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
learned that the Johnson administration 
is electioneering among private groups to 
gain support for its plan to destroy the 
Small Business Administration as an 
independent agency. 

This explains why the President has 
failed to appoint a new Administrator of 
SBA 


This explains why the funds of the 
agency have been so dried up that hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of small busi- 
ness loan applications are gathering dust 
in the regional offices of the SBA. 

This explains why Eugene P. Foley, 
former Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce. 

Perhaps we are seeing a new trend in 
politics that first became manifest when 
the Democratic leadership in the Senate 
opposed the efforts of Republicans to 
give the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee legislative authority. This “small 
business be damned” attitude, which de- 
stroyed the attempt to give the Senate 
Committee the power it should have, has 
now been unleashed again and may bring 
about the undoing of the Small Business 
Administration as an independent 
agency. 

Yes, we are witnessing a strange de- 
velopment in American politics—a devel- 
opment that will see the President em- 
brace big business with his right arm 
while clasping big labor with his left. 
And woe unto any force that stands in 
the way of this great triumvirate. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Before reaching their present exalted 
status, both Lyndon B. Johnson and Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY spoke with passion 
about the need for an independent 
agency to give small business an effective 
voice in government, but it seems that 
times have changed and each has re- 
mained silent about the proposal to put 
small business under the heel of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Why is all this happening, Mr. Presi- 
dent? No one really knows, but perhaps 
some speculation is in order. The spe- 
cial report of the Congressional Quar- 
terly for the week ending January 21, 
1966, may provide the clue we are seek- 
ing. That report points out that of 
Democratic individual contributions, in 
the last presidential campaign, 6 percent 
were in sums of $500 or more, whereas 
the bulk of Republican contributions 
came from the truly small giver. 

“Put up or shut up” used to be a gam- 
bling expression but it may soon become 
the password of the Democratic admin- 
istration. 

One wonders what will happen to the 
small entrepreneurs of America if they 
must come as supplicants to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Will a department long accustomed to 
dealing with corporate giants care much 
or know much about the problems of the 
small firm? Can such a department un- 
derstand how difficult it is for a small 
businessman to stand up to the competi- 
tion of his powerful competitors? 

Mr. President, I think we all know the 
answers to these questions. 

Lyndon Johnson was right years ago 
when he supported the establishment of 
the Small Business Administration as an 
independent agency. He is wrong now if 
he plans to let this agency slip down the 
drain of the Department of Commerce. 

Let all the facts come out, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Those of us who want small busi- 
ness to survive are ready for a fight. 

Mr. ALLOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I congratulate my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Ver- 
mont on his remarks with respect to the 
Small Business Administration. 

Many of us have been interested for a 
long time in making the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate a committee 
which would have legislative authority. 
As the Senator from Vermont has so 
well pointed out, this has been supported 
in the past, when those gentlemen were 
Members of the Senate, both by the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

What the Senator from Vermont has 
called attention to is something which 
should demand the attention of every- 
one in the Senate. He, in doing it today, 
has been extremely timely, with the steps 
which are being taken, I am afraid, to de- 
pone the Small Business Administra- 

on. 

I think it would not be inappropriate, 
at this point, to make a few remarks 
about an experience that the Senator 
from Colorado had with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration during the floods 
which afflicted the State of Colorado in 
1965, during the month of June. 

As everyone knows, the part played by 
the Small Business Administration is 
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quite great in disaster areas. At that 
time, Mr. Foley, who has since been 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, was the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. Over a 
period of a month, I called Mr. Foley’s 
office I do not know how many times, and 
finally, through the assistance of other 
people in the Government, was able to get 
a call back from him when he was in 
California. He seems to be one of the 
most peripatetic men in the whole ad- 
ministration, and that is saying a great 
deal. At least, I could never find him in 
his office, and was able to talk with him, 
in a period of 30 or 45 days, on only one 
occasion; and I had to talk with him from 
California that time. 

The only way I could get any action or 
any answer out of the Small Business 
Administration, administered by Mr. 
Foley, was to go through the Office of 
Emergency Planning, the office directly 
under the President, which is charged 
with the planning of aid and assistance 
following major disasters. 

If the Small Business Administration 
should be moved, as perhaps some people 
plan, to the Department of Commerce, I 
am afraid it might go back to this unable 
Administrator who was formerly the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration; and if that should happen, 
the small businessman in this country 
might as well give up the thought of 
being able to get a fair and equal shake 
in the economics of this country under 
as legislation we have passed to help 

m. 

These days we hear much about pros- 
perity and unemployment. But, Mr. 
President, as I go throughout my own 
State and throughout the country, I can- 
not but observe that while it may be that 
the big businesses of this country are 
prosperous, or their financial records 
seem to indicate, one cannot walk up and 
down the streets of the cities of this 
country, whether they are big cities or 
small towns, and find many small busi- 
nesses which are prospering—one out of a 
hundred, or maybe perhaps fewer. 

It is time for those of us who are 
charged with legislative authority to start 
thinking seriously about what we can do 
to preserve the small businessmen in this 
country, because they are suffering in a 
hundred ways, under the tax yokes and 
other burdens and restrictions under 
which Congress and, more so, the regu- 
latory agencies, have put them. 


FLOOD CONTROL ALONG THE 
SOUTH PLATTE AND ARKANSAS 
RIVER BASINS IN COLORADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point House Joint 
Memorial 1002 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Colorado, re- 
lating to the Chatfield Dam, the Nar- 
rows Dam, and others in the State of 
Colorado, and House Joint Memorial 
1003 of the House of Representatives of 
the State of Colorado, relating to expe- 
diting the construction of flood control 
and other multiple-purpose projects 
= the Arkansas River Basin in Colo- 

o. 
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There being no objection, the memori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 1002 


Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to take all action necessary to ex- 
pedite the ultimate construction of flood 
control and other multipurpose projects 
along the South Platte River Basin in the 
State of Colorado, so as to prevent a re- 
currence of the disastrous floods experi- 
enced. by the State of Colorado in 1965 


Whereas in the week beginning June 14, 
1965, eastern Colorado experienced the worst 
natural disaster in the history of the State, 
principally by the flooding of the South 
Platte and Arkansas River Basins with a 
total estimated damage of $543 million to 
the State and its citizens; and 

Whereas as a result of the June 1965 
floods, considerable public attention has 
been given to two proposed projects in the 
South Platte River Basin; namely, the Chat- 
field Dam and Reservoir, and the Narrows 
Dam and Reservoir; and 
“ Whereas the Chatfield project has been 
authorized for construction by the Corps 
of Engineers, with the feasibility study ex- 
pected to be completed during the first part 
of 1966; and the Narrows Dam project was 
authorized as a unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project by the Federal Flood Control 
Acts of 1944 and 1946; and 

Whereas, because of the lack of support 
in the 1950’s by business interests and other 
affected persons in the project areas of the 
proposed Chatfleld and Narrows Dams, ac- 
tion. by the Congress and the Federal agen- 
cies involved was not continued on these 
projects, with the exception that a further 
feasibility study was authorized on the Chat- 
field Dam; and 

Whereas the 1965 flood emphasized the 
fact that dams and reservoirs must be built 
on the South Platte River and its tributaries 
in order to capture floodwaters generated 
by exorbitant amounts of rain, and by the 
heavy runoff waters in the high drainage 
areas of Colorado which flow down tribu- 
taries to the main rivers; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has made 
& study and recommended the construction 
of the Mount Carbon Dam to be located just 
below Morrison, Colo., and said dam is con- 
sidered necessary in order to prevent a flood 
disaster down the tributary Bear Creek flow- 
ing into the South Platte, which could equal 
the June 16, 1955, disaster; and 

Whereas at the present time, business in- 
terests, civic groups, intercounty regional 
planners, affected individuals, and State 
agencies in Colorado are showing an awak- 
ened public conscience for the neéd of uni- 
fied flood control and water conservation 
programs in Colorado, and the Colorado Wa- 
ter Conservation Board is coordinating all 
such efforts toward the immediate construc- 
tion of the Chatfield Dam and the eventual 
construction of the Narrows Dam, as well 
as smaller flood control projects on some of 
the tributaries of the South Platte River: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 45th General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado (the Senate concurring herein), 
That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby requested to take all action necessary 
in order to expedite the construction of the 
Chatfield Dam and Reservoir on the South 
Platte River by authorizing the necessary 
preliminary funds therefor at the current 
session of the Congress, and also to take such 
action as may be necessary to expedite nec- 
essary studies to be undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in connection with the 
future construction of the Narrows Dam and 
Reservoir on said river; and that the Corps 
of Engineers be urged to take other necessary 
action in order to effectuate the construction 
of the Mount Carbon Dam; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the Congress, by this me- 
morial, is assured of the complete and uni- 
fied cooperation of the vast majority of the 
citizens of eastern Colorado, the members of 
this general assembly, and the various State 
agencies involved, wholeheartedly endorsing 
flood control and water conservation pro- 
grams in the South Platte River Basin, par- 
ticularly as outlined in this memorial; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the Honorable Par 
McNamara, chairman of the standing Senate 
Committee on Public Works, to the Honora- 
ble Greorce H. Fatton, chairman of the 
standing House Committee on Public Works, 
and to the Members of Congress from the 
State of Colorado. 

ALLEN DINEs, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Evetyn T. DAVIDSON, 
Chiej Clerk, House of Representatives. 
ROBERT L. KNOUS, 
President of the Senate. 
MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 1003 


Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to take all action necessary to ex- 
pedite the construction of flood control 
and other multiple-purpose projects along 
the Arkansas River Basin in the State of 
Colorado, so as to prevent a recurrence 
of the disastrous floods experienced by 
the State of Colorado in 1965 


Whereas in the week beginning June 14, 
1965, eastern Colorado experienced the worst 
natural disaster in the history of the State, 
principally by the flooding of the Arkansas 
and South Platte River basins, with a total 
estimated damage of 6543 million to the 
State and its citizens; and 

Whereas two major projects which are 
scheduled for construction in the Arkansas 
River Basin would provide added flood con- 
trol protection for that area, and the Corps 
of Engineers is also reviewing the feasibility 
of a system of small flood-control dams along 
the numerous tributaries of the Arkansas 
river; and 

Whereas one of the major projects is the 
Pueblo Dam and Reservoir to be constructed 
approximately 6 miles west of the city of 
Pueblo, Colo., as a part of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, said construction to begin 
in September 1968; the other major project 
being the construction of the Trinidad Dam, 
which as early as 1956 was authorized for 
construction by the Corps of Engineers, to 
be located on the Purgatoire River in Las 
Animas County; and 

Whereas flood damage between the pro- 
posed dam at Pueblo and the John Martin 
Reservoir is presently estimated at $708,000 
annually, although the 1965 flood damage 
greatly exceeded said figure; and 

Whereas the flood menace to the city of 
Trinidad can-be abrogated, and the economy 
of this area stabilized, if the multipurpose 
dam proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
is constructed above the city of Trinidad; 
and 

Whereas the 1965 flood in Colorado empha- 
sized the fact that dams and reservoirs must 
be built on the Arkansas River and its tribu- 
taries to prevent future flood damage, and 
at the present time there is a coordinated 
effort in Colorado, under the direction of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, backing 
the construction of the Pueblo and Trinidad 
Dams and Reservoirs, as well as smaller flood 
control projects on some of the tributaries of 
the Arkansas River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 45th General Assembly of the State o/ 
Colorado (the Senate concurring herein), 
That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby requested to take all action necessary 
in order to expedite the construction of the 
Pueblo and Trinidad Dams and Reservoirs as 
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well as smaller flood control projects on trib- 
utaries of the Arkansas River; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Congress, by this me- 
morial, is assured of the complete and unified 
cooperation of the vast majority of the citi- 
zens of Colorado, the members of this gen- 
eral assembly, and the various State agencies 
involved, in wholeheartedly endorsing flood 
control and water conservation programs in 
the Arkansas River Basin; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Honorable Par MCNAMARA, 
chairman of the standing Senate Committee 
on Public Works, to the Honorable GEORGE 
H. Patton, chairman of the standing House 
Committee on Public Works, and to the 
Members of Congress from the State of Colo- 
rado. 
ALLEN DINES, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
EvELYN T. DAVIDSON, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
ROBERT L. KNous, 
President of the Senate. 
MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLOTT. With respect to the 
latter and perhaps to both of these me- 
morials, Mr. President, I cannot help but 
say that I feel that the Corps of Engi- 
neers has far too long dragged its feet in 
its plans and studies for the control of 
the flood situation, particularly along the 
Platte River and its tributaries and the 
Arkansas River and its territory. 

We have had flood plans studied and 
restudied for years and years. We pro- 
vided additional money for the Corps of 
Engineers last year to escalate these 
studies; and after the harrowing experi- 
ence the citizens of nearly all of eastern 
Colorado went through last year, they 
expect the Corps of Engineers to start 
escalating and accelerating their studies, 
and to come up with some concrete plans 
and proposals to avoid repetition of the 
disastrous floods. It is high time that 
this area of the country receive the at- 
tention to which it is entitled. It has 
been neglected, as the record will show, 
for many years, and we can tolerate its 
disregard no longer. 


CRIME ON THE STREETS 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an editorial 
by Robert L. Chase in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News dated Friday, January 28, 1966, 
and I have waited for this opportunity 
to say a few words about it. Task unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. The basic reason for 
this editorial is a situation which has 
arisen thousands of times, maybe hun- 
dreds of thousands of times, for all I 
know, on the streets of our cities. An 
18-year-old girl was waylaid close to a 
high school, where she was going to 
attend an evening school class. 

She was beaten unmercifully—ap- 
parently, because she was resisting a 
fiendish sexual attack. She did scream, 
and did resist and call for help, and as 
Bob Chase has pointed out, two women 
who were passing by went to the assist- 
ance of this girl, It is significant that 
they had to go down a dark alley to go 
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to her aid, a situation which most men 
would avoid, and I am sure no woman 
would look upon without a great deal of 
trepidation. 

Mr. President, the time has come, as 
I have stated many times before, when 
the police forces of this country must be 
beefed up. Organized police forces are 
the only ones which can stand between 
us and anarchy. 

No one who has lived in Washington, 
D.C., can help having called to his at- 
tention, not merely weekly or monthly, 
but day by day, the vicious attacks being 
perpetrated upon people of both sexes, 
but particularly upon our young ladies. 

If our streets cannot be made safe by 
any other means than a greatly beefed- 
up police force, then we must do so. 

A government is no government at all 
unless it can guarantee the security and 
safety of its citizens. This is its first 
and paramount duty. I am afraid that 
we in America have fallen down in this 
respect. We have become soft-minded 
and soft-willed toward the criminal. 
The Supreme Court, unfortunately, has 
thrown numerous roadblocks in the way 
of prosecution and the gathering of evi- 
dence against criminals. We cannot do 
anything about that in the Senate, but 
there is one thing we can do as Members 
of Congress, and that is to make the 
citizens at home in our respective States 
aware of the fact that the first and 
greatest duty of our Government is to 
see that the safety and security of its 
citizens are guaranteed. 

Mr. President, we can afford any cost 
that may be necessary to assure that 
safety and security. I do not even know 
who these two women—a housewife and 
a dental assistant—were who came to 
the aid of this 18-year-old girl. Ido not 
care to know, and I suppose they do not 
care to have their names made public, 
but they did race to the assistance of 
this girl and help to scare away her 
attacker. 

I am proud to say, as Robert Chase 
points out in his article, that Chief Har- 
old Dill, of the Denver police department, 
put every resource at his command be- 
hind this particular effort to find the 
attacker—not only in this instance, but 
in every other instance. 

Particularly, let me pay tribute to 
these two women who, unlike so many of 
our citizens today, had the courage and 
the nerve to go into a dark alley and help 
a gn whom they heard crying out for 
help. 

When we realize that our citizens are 
robbed, mugged, and beaten on the main 
streets of Washington—as well as in 
other cities—with 10, 20, 30, or even a 
hundred persons standing around watch- 
ing, without raising one hand to help 
the victim, I believe that these two 
women who exercised the finest kind of 
citizenship, deserve the greatest credit 
and the highest praise, certainly greater 
than my poor words can attribute to 
them. 

Bob Chase puts it succinctly when he 
states at the end of his article: 

But crime is more than cold statistics. 
Crime is the fear which rides in shady streets, 
behind sheltering walls and along sidewalks 
where women and girls especially sometimes 
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walk alone to their work, their studies and 
their homes. This sort of crime requires 
the fullest cooperation of an aroused citizen- 
ry. I'm sure Chief Dill and the entire de- 
partment can have all the public support 
it may need and want. 


Mr. President, we will have all the 
public support we need only when our 
wives, our mothers, and our daugh- 
ters can walk the streets of any city in 
this country and be assured that they 
travel those streets without fear of 
molestation. Moreover, if they are, by 
chance, molested, there must be either 
adequate police protection to come to 
their aid, in every block if necessary, or 
that citizens who witness such an at- 
tack will come to their assistance. 

Mr. President, this is one of the great- 
est challenges, in my opinion, to the in- 
tegrity and the safety of our country. 
We can hardly claim to be a civilized 
nation if we as Americans permit this 
condition to continue and do not take 
active steps to do something about it. 

Mere platitudes, proclamations about 
Crime Prevention Week, and all of that, 
will not solve the problem. But, in- 
creased police forces, the support of the 
police by the public, and the awareness 
by all of us that it may be our wife, our 
daughter, our mother, our sister tomor- 
row, and not some statistics far off in 
New York, San Francisco, or Denver, 
who may be attacked—only that kind of 
awareness will cure this problem. 

It is high time that we, as leaders in 
the Senate—as we are supposed to be— 
take the first steps toward making the 
American public aware of the great dan- 
ger. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CRIME ON OUR STREETS 
(By Robert L. Chase) 

Crime and violence are more than statis- 
tics, more than cold figures carefully tabu- 
lated on long ledger sheets. 

Crime—the crime which an aroused pub- 
lic is determined to sear out of our society— 
is the soul-sickening violence which took 
place in the shadows behind an esplanade 
wall near East High School on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

‘There has been much written and spoken— 
some of it, unfortunately, in Denver—about 
the unwillingness of bystanders to get mixed 
up in whatever is happening. 

It is apparently the case that most pass- 
ing motorists failed even to hear the ago- 
nizing cries of the 18-year-old girl waylaid 
on her way to an evening school class and 
beaten unmercifully—apparently because 
she resisted a fiendish sexual attack, 

But there were two women, conscientious 
women who are horrified at crime of this 
sort, who went to the aid of this girl and 
helped frighten away the brutal assailant be- 
fore he could finish the job of killing the re- 
sisting girl. 

These women, performed a heroic service 
to the community, to society and to every 
law-abiding citizen of Denver. 

Not only did they help this girl, but they 
have succeeded in arousing the public to a 
demand that this hoodlum be hunted and 
harried until he can be brought to book as 
an example to anyone who would defy de- 
cent society. 

The women, a housewife and a dental as- 
sistant, admitted frankly that they were 
frightened. 

Maybe they wouldn’t either one have had 
the courage to run into the shadows alone. 
But the two of them did race to the aid 
of the girl; they did frighten away the thug— 
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and now they are helping police to track 
down any slender clues to find the coward- 
ly hood. 

We in Denver are proud of the way our 
police department has bounced back from the 
days of scandal and attacked the problem of 
crime—especially crime in the streets. 

We are proud of the way in which Chief 
Harold Dill has taken hold, has put police- 
men on the streets where the crime is and 
has led the way to a vastly improved pic- 
ture. 

But crime is more than cold statistics. 

Crime is the fear which rides in shady 
streets, behind sheltering walls and along 
sidewalks where women and girls especially 
sometimes walk alone to their work, their 
studies and their homes. 

This sort of cfime requires the fullest co- 
operation of an aroused citizenry. I'm sure 
Chief Dill and the entire department can 
have all the public support it may need and 
want. 

There is also a need to continue building 
up our police force on the streets. We must 
keep that constantly and effectively in mind. 

We may lack all the money we want or 
need in this city, but Denver is rich enough 
to protect the lives and limbs of its citizens 
on safe streets and sidewalks—and in their 
homes. 


TEXAS’ ONLY INDIAN TRIBE, THE 
ALABAMA-COUSHATTA, RECEIVES: 
GRANT TO STUDY TOURISM AND 
RECREATION POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President,. 
the Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reserva- 
tion, near the magnificent Big Thicket 
area of southeast Texas, has recently 
received a feasibility grant to determine 
the possibilities of developing tourism 
and recreation facilities for Texas’ only 
Indian reservation. 

These Indians were not indigenous to 
Texas. The only tribes which were found 
there dated back to the earliest Spanish 
explorations on their way westward and 
northward. 

The Alabama-Coushatta Indians at 
that time lived east of the Mississippi 
River in the area which is now Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. During the invasion 
of De Soto, those Indians offered the 
greatest resistance of all the Indian 
tribes encountered by De Soto. When 
the Indians heard that De Soto was com- 
ing, they fortified their villages north of 
Mobile and built gates so that the Span- 
iards could not ride in on horseback. 
The small remnants of this tribe moved 
westward into Mississippi. 

This Indian tribe has been in Texas. 
longer than any other. The Alabama- 
Coushatta Indians had stanch friend- 
ship for Sam Houston and helped the 
Texan colonists in their revolution with 
Mexico. 

If this feasibility grant develops, it is 
contemplated that there will be a much 
larger grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment to dam a lake near those beautiful 
pine trees and develop more tourist fa- 
cilities and land guaranteed them more 
than a century ago. In the 1930’s, the 
U.S. Government bought additional land 
for them. 

For years, these Indians, the last tribe 
of Indians remaining in Texas, have 
wanted to raise their income and stand- 
ard of living. I am hopeful that this 
grant will provide the basis for that de- 
sire to become a reality. 
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In October of 1965, it was my privilege 
to visit with the Alabama-Coushatta In- 
dians on their reservation in Polk 
County, in southeast Texas, in connec- 
tion with a trip I made to study the pos- 
sibilities of preserving portions of the 
Big Thicket area as a park for all Amer- 
icans to enjoy. 

At that time, Mr. Clem Sylvestine, 
chairman of the tribal council, Mr. 
Fulton Battisse, second chief of the Ala- 
bama-Coushatta Indians, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Broemer, superintendent of the Ala- 
bama-Coushatta Indian Reservation all 
expressed an interest in their industrious 
and independent people becoming more 
prosperous and self-sufficient. 

As a guest on their reservation, I had 
the honor of seeing their tribal dancers 
and their excellent handicraft. I believe 
these attractions would greatly contrib- 
ute to their tourism and recreational 
possibilities and thus help them earn 
their own money. 

I believe that this was one of the most 
interesting spots that I have ever visited 
in my native State. Texas has more 
than 10.5 million people. The Alabama- 
Coushattas are brave people, as evi- 
denced by their action at the time of 
the Spanish invasion, when other tribes 
fied before men on horseback. 

The Alabama-Coushattas are honor- 
able men. In all of their dealings, they 
have always been people of high moral- 
ity and high honor. 

There is an editorial about this grant 
printed in the Diboll, Tex., Free Press of 
Thursday, January 27, 1966, under the 
heading “Something for the Indians.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point, but I wish to clarify a matter. It 
garbles the statement about the interest 
of the State government, and leaves the 
implication that perhaps the State gov- 
ernment put up this money. The feasi- 
bility program was conducted by the 
Federal Government, and paid for by 
funds voted by the Congress of the 
United States; and if the work is done, 
it will be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING FOR THE INDIANS 
(By Paul Durham) 

To the rescue. 

Finally, a study on the feasibility of the 
development of tourism and recreation fa- 
cilities for Texas only Indian reservation 
has been approved by the Government. 

The grant is to the Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian Reservation. The Indians have for 
years wanted to become self-sustaining. But 
once before the Government withheld 
grants, and at the same time our own State 
officials have found reservation funds easy 
prey to the red pencil at appropriation time. 

There are less than 300 Indians on the 
reservation, and but for an interested Gov- 
ernor now and then and intermittent puffs 
by dedicated Indian Affairs Commissioners, 
the tiny Indian population has been 
neglected. 

Some progress has been made. More needs 
to be done, and a cognizant legislature 
would see to it that the Alabama-Coushattas 
are given every opportunity to provide for 
themselves the luxuries of life the rest of 
us enjoy today. 
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They don’t make much of a voting bloc, 
to be sure. But the remainder of Texans 
should see to it that America’s first inhabit- 
ant nation not be completely shoved out 
the corridors of history. 

Perhaps this feasibility study on tourism 
is an honest start. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. There is an ap- 
plication pending for a Head Start pro- 
gram in behalf of these Indians, which 
I hope will be favorably acted upon. 
These are a proud people; they are an 
intelligent people; they are an honor- 
able people. There are differences among 
Indian tribes, as there are differences 
among Caucasian nations. We in Texas 
are proud of the fact that this remnant 
is there in our State, and I am hopeful 
that the grants requested will be made. 

I visited the Alabama-Coushatta Res- 
ervation several years ago, and, upon 
returning, have been struck with the 
progress made, even with these feasibil- 
ity grants. They have built, with one 
grant, a great hall in which they have 
partly their museum and partly a handi- 
craft shop. Though they number less 
than 400 souls, it is amazing to see the 
handicrafts which they have preserved 
in basketry, the dressing of deer skins, 
beadwork, and other crafts. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank my senior col- 
league for his interesting and enlight- 
ening presentation on the Alabama- 
Coushatta. They are unique among the 
Indian tribes of this country. I join my 
senior colleague in expressing my deep 
and abiding interest in these oldest cit- 
izens of our State of Texas. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for myself and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], a bill to 
amend the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. My bill would bring the employees 
of the community action program and 
VISTA volunteers, who receive the prin- 
cipal part of their salaries from Federal 
funds, under the Hatch Act’s prohibi- 
tions on political activities. 

As my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle will recall, I offered a similar 
amendment last year during the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee’s 
consideration of H.R. 8283. To the 
credit of the Senate committee, on which 
I have the privilege and pleasure to serve, 
this amendment was agreed upon by all 
members. The solid support that the 
amendment received from Republicans 
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and Democrats alike demonstrates that 
the amendment is not a partisan effort. 

Thereafter, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment passed the Senate without a single 
voice raised in opposition. Unfortu- 
nately for the citizens of this country 
and for our needy citizens in particular, 
the amendment was rejected during the 
Senate-House conference on H.R. 8283. 
It would serve no purpose to attempt to 
probe the pressures that resulted in the 
amendment’s rejection. My purpose is 
not to place blame, but rather to secure 
the enactment of my constructive bill, 
the purpose of which is to free the pov- 
erty program from politics. 

When presenting my case for the 
amendment last year, I cited example 
after example from across this great Na- 
tion showing the need for such an 
amendment. It might be worthwhile to 
again cite a few of these cases at this 
time: 

“In far too many communities giant fiestas 
of political patronage have been encouraged.” 
(Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL.) 

“Is emerging as a huge political pork bar- 
rel.“ (Mayor Yorty, of Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“The battle over political control reveals 
more interest in the political power of the 
poverty program than * * * in providing 
legitimate long-term answers to the needs 


of segments of our society.” (Congressman 
EDWARD DERWINSKI.) 

“In my whole political career, I have never 
seen a program so loaded with the ability of 
political manipulation and deviousness. 
Arguments have not been about the poor but 
about who is going to control the loot.” 
(Senator FRANK LAUSCHE.) 


In my own State of California, the 
problem has been particularly acute. 
Our Governor at the western Governors’ 
conference last year said it was scan- 
dalous that politicians, including elected 
officials, were fighting each other for 
“fat-salaried” war-on-poverty jobs for 
themselves and their friends, solely to 
enhance their patronage. 

In December, Representative POWELL 
addressed himself to the poverty pro- 
gram in Los Angeles. The Congressman 
said there is “evidence of mismanage- 
ment and fiscal dishonesty” in the Los 
Angeles program. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Los Angeles Times reporting this 
story be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Los ANGELES POVERTY PROGRAM DISHONEST, 
POWELL Says 

WaSHINGTON.—Representative Aba CLAY- 
TON POWELL, Democrat, of New York, assailed 
the administration of the antipoverty pro- 
gram Thursday and said there is “evidence 
of mismanagement and fiscal dishonesty” in 
the Los Angeles program. 

But despite his criticisms, POWELL, chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, called for tripling the $1.5 billion a 
year now being spent in the Johnson admin- 
istration's war on poverty. 

POWELL called the war on poverty more 
important than the war in Vietnam and said 
funds for Vietnam should not take priority 
over antipoverty funds. “I do not want to 
win the war in Vietnam if it means losing 
the war on poverty in America,” he said at 
a press conference. 
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PowELt, whose committee wrote the pov- 
erty legislation and oversees its administra- 
tion, criticized antipoverty programs now 
underway in New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Washington. 

But he refused to amplify on his state- 
ment of mismanagement and fiscal dishon- 
esty in the Los Angeles program. 

When asked to elaborate, the Harlem 
Democrat said he preferred to wait until “we 
get all the facts completely substantiated— 
then we'll be very specific.“ 

Committee sources said later the commit- 
tee had received written complaints about 
the Los Angeles program. The complaints, 
the sources said, came from people both 
presently and formerly associated with the 
Los Angeles Youth Opportunities Board 
(now the Economic and Youth Opportunities 
Agency). PowELL committee investigators 
were in Los Angeles in October. 

POWELL also differed with the recommenda- 
tions of the McCone Commission, which in 
its report this week on the Watts area riots 
proposed larger expenditures for preschool 
training of the underprivileged. 

“Such a program,” POWELL said, “does not 
meet the immediate and critical need of the 
unemployed, the desperate and despairing 
who rioted out of frustration and hunger. 
Adult jobs, not preschool training, is the 
most urgent need in America to abolish 
poverty.“ 

EYO CHIEF SAYS ATTACK IS REPREHENSIBLE 

Joe P. Maldonado, executive director of 
the Economic and Youth Opportunities 
Agency here, Thursday termed charges by 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
Democrat, of New York, against his orga- 
nization “reprehensible and totally without 
substance.” 

Maldonado said that because of POWELL’S 
“scattergun bombast,” he has no way of 
knowing specifically to what the Congress- 
man is referring. 

A preaudit investigation of the EYOA 
operations has already been conducted by 
Federal auditors and a number of questions 
were answered to the satisfaction of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in Washington, he 
added. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senate that I derive no pleas- 
ure from citing these examples, and I 
wish that I could report that the prob- 
lem is no longer with us. Like the snow- 
ball going down the hill, the evidence 
gets bigger and bigger that the poverty 
program is being overrun by politics. 

Mr. President, the evidence and our 
experience since the rejection of my 
amendment last year substantiate the 
need for calling the abrupt halt to the 
political activity in the poverty program. 
Each group studying the problem, wheth- 
er a congressional committee, newspaper 
or magazine reporters or editors, reaches 
the same conclusion—the poverty pro- 
gram is endangered by the political 
struggles that plague it. 

My amendment is a simple one. It 
builds on the experience of the past—in 
fact, experience gained under the pov- 
erty program. Under existing law, em- 
ployees of State or local agencies, whose 
principal employment is in connection 
with a political activity that is financed 
in whole or in part by Federal funds, 
are barred from “pernicious political 
activity” by section 12 of the Hatch Act. 
On the other hand, employees of private 
organizations conducting community 
action programs under the poverty pro- 
gram are not subject to the restrictions 
of the Hatch Act. VISTA volunteers 
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assigned under section 603(a)(2) of the 
1964 act are not subject to the Hatch 
Act. 

My amendment, Mr. President, would 
bring the remaining employees of the 
community action program and the 
VISTA volunteers, who receive the prin- 
cipal part of their salaries from Federal 
funds, under the Hatch Act. 

In 1964 when the Senate was first con- 
sidering the poverty program, an amend- 
ment was adopted prohibiting political 
activity by enrollees and employees of 
the Job Corps. Whatever problems the 
Job Corps may have, it is to its credit 
that the political fighting, that has 
plagued the community action program 
in particular, seems absent from the Job 
Corps. Certainly, Mr. President, this is 
no accident, but reflects the wisdom of 
the action by the 88th Congress in ac- 
cepting a provision that would prevent 
political activity. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a notice that is con- 
spicuously displayed at Job Corps cen- 


ters throughout the country be printed 


in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NOTICE—OFFICERS, EMPLOYEES, AND ENROLLEES 
OF THE JOB CORPS 


Registering and voting is a privilege that 
should be exercised by all citizens. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 guaran- 
tees to Federal officers, employees, and en- 
rollees the right to do so free from any inter» 
ference, persuasion, or official domination. 
You should be informed as to permissible 
political activities as well as those restricted 
by the act. 

The law—political discrimination and po- 
litical activity: “Sec. 107. (a) No officer or 
employee of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government shall make any inquiry con- 
cerning the political affiliation or beliefs of 
any enrollee or applicant for enrollment in 
the corps. All disclosures concerning such 
matters shall be ignored, except as to such 
membership in political parties or organiza- 
tions as constitutes by law a disqualification 
for Government employment. No discrimi- 
nation shall be exercised, threatened or prom- 
ised by any person in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government against or in favor 
of any enrollee in the Corps, or any applicant 
for enrollment in the Corps because of his 
political affiliation or beliefs, except as may 
be specifically authorized or required by law. 
(b) No officer, employee, or enrollee of the 
Corps shall take any active part in political 
management or in political campaigns, ex- 
cept as may be provided by or pursuant to 
statute, and no such officer, employee or 
enrollee shall use his official position or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
All such persons shall retain the right to vote 
as they may choose and to express, in their 
private capacities, their opinions on all politi- 
cal subjects and candidates. Any officer, em- 
ployee, enrollee or Federal employee who 
solicits funds for political purposes from 
members of the Corps, shall be in violation 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. (c) Whenever 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission finds that 
any person has violated the foregoing provi- 
sions, it shall, after giving due notice and 
opportunity for explanation to the officer or 
employee or enrollee concerned, certify the 
facts to the Director with specific instruc- 
tions as to discipline or dismissal or other 
corrective actions.” (Sec. 107, title I, Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 511.) 
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PERMITTED ACTIVITIES 


Registration: It is not only permissible 
but an obligation on all citizens, including 
eligible officers, employees and enrollees of 
the Job Corps to register and vote. 

Voting: The language of the law specifi- 
cally provides that all eligible officers, em- 
ployees and enrollees have the right to vote 
as they choose. 

Expression of opinions: Officers, employees 
and enrollees have the right to express po- 
litical opinions, but they may not take an 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns. 

Attendance at political rallies, conventions, 
etc.: Officers, employees and enrollees may 
attend political rallies and conventions to 
which the general public is admitted. 

Nominating petitions: Officers, employees 
and enrollees are permitted to sign nomi- 
nating petitions in support of individuais 
whom they wish to see become candidates 
for office. 

Contributions: It is lawful for officers, 
employees and enrollees to make voluntary 
contributions to a regularly constituted po- 
litical organization, provided such contribu- 
tion is not made in a Federal building or to 
some other Federal employee. 

Political pictures: It is lawful for officers, 
employees, and enrollees to display political 
pictures in their homes. 

Badges, buttons, and stickers: It is lawful 
for officers, employees and enrollees to wear 
political badges or buttons or to display 
ponos: stickers on their private automo- 

es. 

Nonpartisan political activity: The terms 
“political campaigns” and “political man- 
agement” pertain to partisan political cam- 
paigns and to partisan political management 
and are interpreted so as to permit non- 
partisan political activity, that is, activity 
in connection with an election and the 
preceding campaign in which none of the 
candidates is to be nominated or elected as 
representing a national or State political 
party, such as the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party. 


PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


Serving on or for any political committee, 
party, or other similar organization, or serv- 
ing as a delegate or alternate to a caucus or 
party convention. 

Soliciting or handling political contri- 
butions. 

Soliciting sale of or selling political party 
dinner tickets. 

Serving as officer of a political club, as 
member or officer of any of its committees, 
addressing such a club on any partisan politi- 
cal matter, or being active in organizing it. 

Serving in connection with preparation for, 
organizing or conducting a political meeting 
or rally, addressing such a meeting on any 
partisan political matter, or taking any other 
active part therein. 

Engaging in activity at the polls (at pri- 
mary or regular elections), such as soliciting 
votes, assisting voters to mark ballots, or 
transporting or helping to get out the voters 
on election days. 

Acting as recorder, checker, watcher, or 
challenger of any party or faction. 

Serving in any position of election officer 
in which partisanship or partisan political 
management may be shown. 

Writing for publication or publishing any 
letter or article, signed or unsigned, soliciting 
votes in favor of or against any political 
party or candidate. 

Becoming a candidate for nomination or 
election to office, Federal, State, county, or 
municipal, which is to be filled in an election 
in which party candidates are involved, or 
soliciting others to become candidates for 
nomination or election to such offices. 

Distributing campaign literature or ma- 
terial. 
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Initiating or circulating partisan political 
nominating petitions. 

Engaging in political caucuses, or can- 
vassing a district or soliciting political sup- 
port for a party, faction, or candidate. 

The penalty for violation of the act is dis- 
cipline or dismissal or other corrective action. 

For additional information write to: U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
20415. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I 
would particularly direct the attention of 
the Members to section 107 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 cited in 
the notice. 

The problems created by the entrench- 
ment of politics will not go away, and 
Members of the Congress cannot ostrich- 
like ignore the problem in the hope that 
it will disappear. It was with us last 
year. It remains with us today. The 
amendment that I offer today should 
have been adopted last year. It must be 
adopted this year. 

Mr. President, Members of this great 
body are familiar with the expression: 
“While Nero fiddled, Rome burned,” We 
might paraphrase this expression to give 
it current applicability to read: “While 
politicians fiddled and quarreled, the 
poor wanted and waited.” They waited, 
Mr. President, for the help they were 
promised—help that has been delayed 
and prevented by the political fighting 
that smacks of the discredited spoils sys- 
tem of yesteryear. The American peo- 
ple are both disturbed and disgusted with 
this continuous political fighting over 
the public fund. 

Mr. President, Americans throughout 
the country, although desirous of help- 
ing less fortunate citizens in their midst, 
feel that such work is bigger and more 
important than narrow partisan politics. 
It has been in the past and it must con- 
tinue to be in the future. 

Mr. Samuel Lubell, the well-known 
poll taker, has confirmed this growing 
discontent among our citizens. In his 
article, he cites two main antipoverty 
reforms that are being urged by voters— 
voters, Mr. President, who are going to 
hold many Members accountable in the 
coming election if steps are not taken to 
eliminate this mess. One is to “take 
politics out” of the poverty program and 
the other is “tighter control of the 
funds.” Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article by Mr. Lubell 
appear in full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 3, 1966] 
BATTLE FoR Your MIND: DISCONTENT GROW- 
ING OVER POVERTY Wan 
(By Samuel Lubell) 

The upcoming session of Congress seems 
likely to kick up demands for an investiga- 
tion and even overhauling of the poverty 
program. 

During recent months my interviews have 
shown a rising public discontent over the 
workings of the antipoverty crusade. 

The surge of hope and enthusiasm with 
which the Nation greeted the start of the 
drive to eliminate poverty is leaking away. 
In its place a sense of disillusionment is be- 
ginning to develop, with comments’ being 
expressed that sound surprisitigly like the 
wearied remarks that have been repeated for 
years about foreign aid. 
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STILL SOME SUPPORT 
On one hand most people still feel the 
poor have to be helped, or it is better to spend 
what is needed than to have racial trouble. 
But increasing numbers of voters go on to 


‘grumble, The help doesn’t get down to the 


poor who really need it,” or, Too much of 
the money ends up in the pockets of the 
corrupt politicians” or, “The intentions are 
good but the way it is being administered is 
an unholy mess.” 

Some of the antipoverty leaders, such as 
Sargent Shriver, are proposing that the war 
on poverty be enlarged to provide direct cash 
grants to all poor families. My first sound- 
ings of the public indicates considerable op- 
position to this proposal. The prevailing 
feeling runs, “A man who is able to work 
should work for what he gets.” 


CONTROL, POLITICS 


The two main antipoverty reforms that 
are being urged by most voters are tighter 
control of the funds and take politics out of 
the program, 

Some of this criticism is partisan—stronger 
among Republicans than Democrats—but 
much of it must be attributed to the tre- 
mendous publicity buildup contrived by 
Shriver for his antipoverty agency. 

Adoption of the war on poverty label was 
a shrewd propaganda stroke in some ways. 
The war headlines stirred keener popular 
awareness of the plight of the poor and 
gained public support that might not have 
been forthcoming for each separate part of 
the program. 


VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 


But this tactic has also boomeranged. 
Packaged together under a single anti- 
poverty” label is a confusing variety of ac- 
tivities. Whatever goes wrong with any one 
part of the program spills into the headlines 
as a setback for the whole antipoverty ef- 
fort. 

Moreover, no clear yardsticks of perform- 
ance are available for people to judge how 
much—or how little—is being accomplished. 

Negroes, who are supposed to be helped 
most, echo the complaint of one Harlem 
floor waxer who said, “Where I live, you 
wouldn’t know a war on poverty was even 
going on.” 

Many persons still argue to “give it more 
time” or “it’s something new.” But others 
are shrugging off the “poverty war“ with the 
same disillusionment that marks popular re- 
action to foreign aid. 


MATTER OF ATTITUDE 


How many billions Congress actually ap- 
propriates for foreign aid no longer means 
anything much to the public. Being unable 
to judge what these aid grants accomplish, 
the voters line up for or against foreign aid, 
depending on general attitudes—on how they 
feel about our allies, about government 
spending or how the economy is faring here 
at home. 

A similar reaction mechanism shows up 
when voters are asked whether more poverty 
funds should be appropriated. The re- 
eponses that are offered usually reflect how 
people feel about the civil rights demands of 
Negroes or about deficit spending or unem- 
ployment. The additional. support that 
would come from an awareness of specific 
accomplishments is being lost. 

The antipoverty crusade, in short, threat- 
ens to acquire much the same battered image 
that now clouds foreign aid. If this-is to 
be avoided, more administrative energies need 
to be directed into clarifying the objectives 
and proving performance and less effort into 
publicity and politics. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the American 
people, and that is why I offer this bill 
today. 
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I also, Mr. President, would support 
legislation that would place a ceiling on 
the ridiculously high salaries in the pov- 
erty program, and would support an ef- 
fort to secure an independent audit of 
the taxpayers’ money in the poverty 
program. 

Our Nation, Mr. President, dating back 
to the time of President Chester A. Ar- 
thur, has had a policy of those who are 
paid from public moneys must devote 
themselves to the interests of the public 
and not to the interests of a partisan 
political group. 

My bill, Mr. President, is consistent 
with this philosophy, consistent with the 
overwhelming desires of the American 
people, and imperative if the program is 
to succeed. And for these reasons, I 
hope that my colleagues will join me in 
this effort. 

Mr. President, a letter has been sent 
to all Members containing the discussion 
which I have read. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 10 days and I hope 
that many Members will see fit to add 
their names as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately. re- 
ferred; and without objection, the bill 
will lie on the table, as requested. 

The bill (S. 2908) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 to pre- 
vent certain employees of community 
action agencies and Volunteers in Serv- 
ice to America from engaging in perni- 
cious political activities, introduced by 
Mr. Murpnuy (for himself and Mr. Prou- 
TY), was received, read twice by its title, 
and by unanimous consent, referred to 
si Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 

Mr. MURPHY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I introduced earlier to- 
day, to amend the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, late yes- 
terday, I introduced a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to give the De- 
partment of Agriculture the additional 
authority it needs to increase dairy sup- 
port levels on April 1. 

There has been an alarming drop in 
milk production the past few months in 
several of our major dairy States. The 
decline is of serious national concern. 

Milk production in December, for ex- 
ample, was down 7 percent under 1964 
in Wisconsin, down 11 percent in Min- 
nesota, down 13 percent in Iowa, down 
7 percent in Kansas, and down 10 per- 
cent in Nebraska. 

Even as early as mid-November the 
situation was considered so critical that 
the Department of Agriculture amended 
Federal orders in 12 midwest milk mar- 
kets to prevent prices from taking their 
usual seasonal drop. i 

In the absence of a farm-by-farm sur- 
vey it is difficult to assess all the reasons 
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why some farmers are culling their dairy 
herds back and others are getting out of 
dairying altogether. It seems obvious, 
however, that low dairy net income is the 
most important factor. 

There are other apparent reasons, also 
mainly economic: Strong prices for 
hogs and beef cattle are luring many 
farmers away from dairying. The time 
has come when the long hours and heavy 
investment involved in dairying are no 
longer worth the hard work and finan- 
cial risk. 

In addition many dairy operators were 
hit by drought and early frost last fall 
and have cut their herds rather than 
buy expensive hay and grain to supple- 
7 5 Y their short supplies of poor quality 

eed. 

I have noted published reports that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may keep sup- 
port prices at their present level in the 
new marketing year starting April 1. 
I also have seen reports suggesting 
he may lower supports. 

Either decision would be disastrous for 
the important milk-producing areas of 
the Midwest. What dairy farmers in 
these States need is a vote of confidence 
in the form of higher support prices for 

Unfortunately the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has too little discretion in setting 
the support price. In a sense his hands 
are tied. The price he must set, under 
the law, is simply the price that will 
assure an adequate supply of milk during 
the next marketing year. 

With only a few brief exceptions dur- 
ing the past 10 years, both Secretaries 
Benson and Freeman have interpreted 
this law as requiring price supports to 
be limited to the minimum of 75 percent 
of parity under conditions then existing. 

It simply does not make sense to have 
a law that requires setting a support 
price that takes into consideration only 
one of the important factors involved. 
The importance of milk to the national 
interest and the importance of a fair re- 
turn to farmers for their labor and in- 
vestment also should be taken into ac- 
count. 

My bill would do this. It would broad- 
en price-setting discretion considerably 
by directing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to consider the present supply factor plus 
three additional related factors in set- 
ting a level somewhere between 75 and 
90 percent of parity. 

The four factors to be considered would 
be, first, the supply of milk in relation 
to the demand, second, the importance 
of milk to agriculture and the national 
economy, third, the ability to dispose of 
stocks of dairy products acquired through 
price support operations, and, fourth, the 
need of dairy farmers for a fair return 
on their labor and investment. 

This will provide what is clearly need- 
ed in this situation—more administra- 
tive discretion in dealing with the pres- 
ent slump in dairy production, particu- 
larly when an adequate future supply 
is threatened because of cutbacks in the 
number of dairymen and size of dairy 
herds. 

It should be noted that the prospect 
of greater use of highly-nutritious food 
in meeting a developing world food crisis 
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is another good reason for a substantial 
boost in support prices. It is not sound 
national policy to permit production to 
fall below our expanding domestic and 
foreign requirements plus an allowance 
for ample reserve. 

The Government now supports dairy 
products at 75 percent of parity or $3.24 
per hundred for milk going into manu- 
facturing uses. This price has led to 
fewer cows being milked and fewer farm- 
ers remaining in dairying. 

The incentive simply is not there at 
this price, especially for younger farm- 
ers who have the option of switching to 
feeding cattle or raising hogs or some 
other type of farming. It has led to the 
alarming situation in Wisconsin in which 
it is estimated that an average of 12 
farmers a day stopped dairying in 1965. 

The Secretary has reported that he is 
considering the many requests for raising 
support prices for the marketing year 
beginning April1. I would hope the ad- 
ditional factors provided in this bill 
could be adopted promptly so he would 
have the discretion of setting prices high 
enough to induce a sufficient number of 
dairy farmers to stay in business. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446 (c)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The prices of milk and milkfat in 
cream shall be supported, through purchases 
of milk and the products of milk and milk- 
fat, at such level not less than 75 per centum 
and not in excess of 90 per centum of the 
parity prices of milk and milkfat, taking 
into consideration (1) the supply of milk in 
relation to the demand therefor, (2) the im- 
portance of milk to agriculture and the na- 
tional economy, (3) the ability to dispose of 
stocks of dairy products acquired through 
price support operations, and (4) the need of 
dairy farmers for a fair return on their labor 
and investment.” 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFrietp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 8 
(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, sug- 
gestions have been made on the floor 
from time to time during the debate that 
those who oppose passage of the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
or who have even opposed its. being 
brought up as pending business, might 
be moved by such considerations as sum- 
mary irritation against the labor move- 
ment, or a spirit of vendetta, or the fail- 
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ure to practice ordinary civility on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida believes 
there has not been any seriousness be- 
hind such statements. 

Sometimes in the course of debate 
Senators make statements which they 
later realize went a little further than 
they intended. But in order that it may 
be clearly apparent that there are rest- 
ing upon the representatives of 19 States, 
which have adopted right-to-work laws, 
very strong mandates from their people 
to use every procedural right under the 
rules of the Senate, and under the cus- 
tomary courtesies of the Senate, to make 
sure that this particular measure shall 
not pass, I wish to present for the RECORD 
today some of the expressions from the 
press, radio, and television of my State, 
which I believe will appeal to Senators 
as being moderate, fair, and temperate, 
and based solely upon the desire to do 
two things: First, to protect the position 
of the State of Florida taken by a vote of 
its people in 1944, by which we put the 
right-to-work provision in our own con- 
stitution, and the similar right of 18 
other States which either put this right 
in their constitutions or adopted it by 
statutory action; and second, to protect 
what our people feel is a basic citizen- 
ship right, civil right, and human right, 
belonging to every American and to every 
person to choose his own associates, his 
own employer, his fellow employees, to 
select for himself the environment in 
which he wishes to live and in which he 
wishes to work. 

I merely wanted to supplement the 
many editorials which I have heretofore 
placed in the Recorp by some other ex- 
pressions, because, for one thing, it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps I had not 
brought out the opinions of some of the 
more liberal factors in our State, which 
in this instance seem to have agreed 
entirely with those of us, including news- 
papers and other agencies in the State, 
who are regarded as more conservative. 
So I shall read into the Recorp a few 
public expressions from reputable, highly 
regarded agencies in our State, which, 
as media of communications, command 
the respect of our people and the respect 
of ody else who knows about them. 

: he Miami area, I shall first read 
an al broadcast of May 25, 1965, by 
station WTVJ, a television station, which 
is the oldest in that area, which is highly 
respected, and is the property of one of 
our most distinguished citizens, Mr. 
Mitchell Wolfson, who also is one of our 
most liberal citizens. I read the edito- 
rial: 

THE RIGHT To Work—or Nor To Work 

In the great push for equal rights for all 
citizens to enjoy the fruits of American 
democracy, perhaps we've forgotten that just 
as important as the right to do something is 
the right not to do something. 

The issue is being brought into focus by 
the Congress, which is at the moment about 
to consider legislation that would end in 19 
States right-to-work laws. These laws allow 
workers to be employed in union shops with- 
out having to join a union. 

The House bill—H.R, 77—would repeal sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
allows States to enact and enforce right-to- 
work laws. 
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It goes without saying that the working- 
man must always be protected and assured 
that he will be able to form into unions. 
The labor movement in this Nation has won 
its existence only over strong opposition. 
But what is more important than either the 
labor movement, or the domain of manage- 
ment, is the inherent right to each American 
to do or not to do as he pleases. 

The right-to-work law does just that. It 
enables a man to do as he chooses. The law 
can serve no better purpose. It should be 
maintained. 

We urge you to write or wire your Con- 
gressman in Washington and let him know 
how you feel. 

We urge defeat of H.R. 77. 


That is a moderate expression from a 
liberal television ‘station, listened to by 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
Gold Coast area of our State—station 
WTVJ, Miami. 

Next is an expression from the Miami 
News dated January 31, 1966, which is 
known as a liberal daily newspaper in 
that area. Miami has two great daily 
newspapers, the Miami Herald and the 
Miami News. The Miami News is known 
far and wide as a liberal newspaper of 
the Miami area. If this editorial is read 
with equal concern, it will be seen that it 
speaks the voice of moderation; it speaks 
the voice, yet, of conviction to insist upon 
the preservation of the right-to-work 
law as something that is as important to 
the human rights of every citizen. I 
read the editorial: 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News, Jan. 31, 1966] 


FIGHT IN SENATE: 14(b) REPEAL WILL MEAN 
A Loss or RIGHTS 


The freedom to work without paying trib- 
ute to a union seems to us to be as basic 
and as American as the right to vote and the 
right to trial by jury. 

For the second time in 6 months now, the 
U.S. Senate finds itself entangled in lengthy 
speechmaking while labor makes another ef- 
fort to destroy section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This article gives individual 
States authority to enact their own right-to- 
work laws. Such freedom prevails in Florida 
and 18 other States. 

Senator Everetr Drrxsen’s “attenuated 
discussion” led to a stunning ‘defeat, and 
properly so, we feel, for the administration 
in the first session of the 89th Congress last 
October. Now the question is whether he 
can do it again, in the current filibuster. 

The National Right-To-Work Co; 
has made a vigorous fight in benAff 6 
ter of a million working men and 0 
are shielded from compulsory 
ganized labor is waging an equally desperate 
campaign for these potential members whose 
dues would swell union coffers by an esti- 
mated $15 million annually. 

President Johnson finds himself in a rather 
untenable political position today, trying to 
protect the rights of all Americans and still 
trying to fulfill his campaign debt to the 
American Federation of Labor. The Right- 
To-Work Committee recalls an old Lyndon 
Johnson statement to mind that Johnson 
voted in 1947 for Taft-Hartley because he be- 
leved “no group of men—big labor or big 
business—should possess the power to wreck 
our economy. The Senator from Texas will 
never vote to repeal this law.” 

Florida finds itself ably represented in the 
Senate fight by Spessarp HOLLAND and GEORGE 
SMATHERS, both of whom have voted pre- 
viously against repeal of 14(b). 

There's no doubt the final result will be a 
“cliff hanger” but we believe that forcing a 
man to join a union is un-American, and a 
severe impingement on the freedom of the 
individual. 


ttee 
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There could not be a more moderate; 
a more kind, or a more considerate state- 
ment than that coming, as it does, from 
the most liberal voice in the news press 
in the Miami area. 

The third editorial from the Miami 
area comes from the largest radio sta- 
tion, WGBS. It, too, is in line with the 
general thinking of that area, which, of 
course, isa liberal area. By the way, this 
editorial was given on February 7, 1966, 
the day before the Senate voted. It 
reads: 

A Basic HUMAN RIGHT Is At STAKE IN THE 
BATTLE Over SECTION 14(b) 

Once again the battle for repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, more com- 
monly known as the right-to-work law, is 
underway in the U.S. Senate. 

And once again, the Miami-Dade Chamber 
of Commerce is urging county business and 
civic leaders to express their opposition to 


the measure by writing to or wiring Florida's 
Senators. 

WGBS joins in opposing repeal of section 
14(b), which passed the House of Represen- 
tatives at the last session by the narrow vote 
of 221 to 203. 

We hope that the Senate will judge this 
controversial issue in terms of the human 
rights involved and oppose repeal of the sec- 
tion. Certainly, there must be enough Sena- 
tors who will view the matter on the prin- 
ciples involved and rise above narrow poli- 
tical considerations. 

WGBS wishes to emphasize that our op- 
position to the repeal of the section has 
nothing to do with the basic concept or 
principles of unionism, But we firmly con- 
tend that repeal of 14(b) would deal a ser- 
ious blow to one of our basic freedoms, the 
freedom of choice. 

In brief, section 14(b) says that States can 
enact laws forbidding agreements between 
labor unions and employers which require 
membership in a labor organization as a 
condition of employment. Its repeal would 
not only be a grave invasion of State rights, 
but deprive the individual worker of the 
right to make his own choice. You could 
be compelled to join a union to hold a job. 

WGBS rarely urges you to speak out on 
issues, believing every person should not need 
any reminder to act on his own convictions. 
But in this instance, we believe you should 
make your voice heard in Washington. 


Again, that is a moderate, considerate, 
and, I think, wholly decent and civil ex- 
pression of the conviction of, I believe, 
the great majority of the people not 
only in the Miami area, so ably repre- 
sented by the three communications 
media which I have just cited, but also 
in the State as a whole. 

I believe that expression speaks for 
the people of my State, who placed the 
right-to-work amendment in our consti- 
tution and have kept it there and have 
seen it through all the courts to deci- 
sions which have upheld the amendment 
at the highest level of the State and 
Federal judiciary. 

I have an editorial here from the 
oldest radio station in Florida, station 
WDAE, of Tampa, Fla., dated May 28, 
1965. Again, this is a moderate, con- 
servative voice, and a voice that is much 
listened to and heard throughout all the 
southwest area of Florida. 

I believe that this expression again 
will show that the voice of our people 
has been a moderate one, one based on 
deep conviction, and one which has stood 
behind the Senators and Representatives 
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from Florida who have fought here with 
the use of every fair rule and procedure 
which they had a right to use in an 
effort to prevent the calamity which 
would occur if the bill to repeal section 
14(b) should pass. 

Radio station WDAE is the oldest 
station in Florida. It describes itself as 
the oldest radiotelephone in Florida, 
and it is just that. 

The editorial reads: 


The owner and management of WDAE radio 
station make the following editorial state- 
ment in support of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and Florida’s right-to-work law. 
Here now is Mr. Arthur Selley, vice president 
and general manager of WDAE. 

Nineteen of our United States, Florida be- 
ing one of them, today have in effect the 
so-called right-to-work law. 

These statutes, adopted under section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, specify that 
an individual owns the basic freedom to 
determine for himself whether he will join 
a union or whether he will not join a union. 
In either case, it is not to constitute a condi- 
tion for employment. The concept seems 80 
fundamentally American, so morally sound, 
some may wonder why it needs mentioning 
at all. But the fact is that right-to-work 
laws today are in jeopardy. 

President Johnson recently recommended 
to Congress that section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act be repealed. The management 
of this radio station is diametrically opposed 
to Mr. Johnson's recommendation as we 
would be opposed to any other form of com- 
pulsive legislation that would eliminate the 
individual's freedom of choice. 

The case in favor of right-to-work laws is 
a strong one. They guarantee individual 
workers complete freedom of choice on 
whether to join a union or not. They fully 
protect the collective bargaining rights of 
unions and employers; they prohibit con- 
tracts requiring all personnel to join a union 
as a condition of continued employment. 

These laws, incidentally, take their name 
from the original phrase, “right to work 
without paying tribute to a labor union.” 

Why do unions oppose the theory of volun- 
tary membership? The answer is quite sim- 
ple. Forcing workers to join a union means 
forced payment of dues and assessments, 
which in turn enhances the treasuries of the 
labor bosses and makes possible their wider 
political power. 

Union leaders say that right-to-work laws 
have been put on the books to make it more 
difficult for working people to organize—what 
this statement fails to consider, however, is 
that even unions must stand or fall on their 
own merits. If they can produce results, 
they will obtain members; if they cannot, 
they will find recruitment difficult. The 
same theory applies to any business, which 
must perform effectively in order to attract 
customers. 

Compulsory unionism is based on the idea 
that improved wages, benefits, and working 
conditions are made possible only because 
of union efforts, therefore all employees 
should pay for this “service.” The argu- 
ment, however, declines to shed proper light 
on the fact that bargaining is a two-way 
street, that management is just as inter- 
ested as unions in keeping employees satis- 
fied. 

It’s a fact that three States with right-to- 
work laws, Arizona, Nevada, and Florida lead 
the Nation in creation of new jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. Florida’s right-to-work 
law recognizes the right of employees to or- 
ganize and belong to a labor union, just as 
it recognizes their right not to. In no aay 
does it interfere with the bar, 
cedure and in no way does it restrict the . 
dom of a union to petition for negotiating 
authority. 
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It seems inconceivable that the closed shop 
principle stands ready to reappear, yet it 
could well happen. Residents of the bay area 
can join the fight to protect section 14(b) 
by letting Congressmen Sam GIBBONS and 
BILL Cramer, Senators HOLLAND and SMATH- 
ERs know exactly how they feel. Call this 
radio station for their correct mailing 
address. i 

Compulsory unionism is directly opposed 
to the American way of life, and WDAE is op- 
posed to cOmpulsory unionism. The rights of 
each worker hinge on it being defeated. 


Mr. President, I do not see how a 
stronger, more moderate, or fairer state- 
ment could be made. I have earlier had 
printed in the Record in connection with 
earlier arguments many editorials from 
Florida newspapers. I shall not unduly 
encumber the Recorp at this time by 
placing a great many more editorials in 
the Recorp. However, I wish to make 
the statement that, with the exception 
of the labor newspapers which are pub- 
lished by the labor organizations in 
Florida, I have found no single paper 
which has taken a position in favor of 
the repeal of section 14(b). 

I do not claim to have seen all of the 
editorials contained in every newspaper 
in the State. However, I have seen a 
vast number of them, and I could have 
at least 100 editorials from Florida news- 
papers printed at this point in the 
Record. These editorials. all favor and 
uphold the Florida constitutional pro- 
vision and insist that our delegation con- 
tinue to hold by that principle. 

There are, however, certain editorials 
that I shall ask to have printed in the 
Recorp without reading them. Some of 
these editorials are from newspapers 
which I have not mentioned heretofore. 
One editorial dated September 14, 1965, 
is from a newspaper in Naples, Fla., the 
Collier County News. The editorial is 
entitled: “The Moment of Truth Is 
Nearer.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MOMENT OF TRUTH Is NEARER 

The battle to save section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—the section under which 
residents of Florida and 18 other States voted 
to adopt right-to-work laws forbidding com- 
pulsory union membership as a condition of 
employment—has not yet been lost, even 
though repeal has. passed the House. 

Every legitimate effort is being made to 
save this essential protection of the worker 
in the Senate, where it is expected that the 
leadership will first try to clear the decks of 
some other legislation, including appropria- 
tions, before going into what looks like a 
long, long debate on right to work. 

Senators HOLLAND and SMATHERS of Flor- 
ida have demonstrated that they will fight 
hard against repeal of 14(b), but Collier 
Countians can help by writing, wiring, or 
telephoning right now to assure them that 
in this area of the State we are most anxious 
to retain 14(b). 

Nobody objects to a man joining a union 
of his own free will. But if a man does not 
want to join a union, then he should not be 
forced to do so in order to keep his job. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce recently 
distributed a little booklet in which ‘several 
union-instigated myths about right to work 
were effectively exposed. 
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Here are a few of the myths: 

1. “Employees who refuse to join a union 
are free riders.” 

Of all the attacks on right to work, the 
free-rider myth is perhaps the most com- 
mon—and misleading, says USCC. 

In the first place, it was the unions that 
insisted that they be given the right to rep- 
resent all employees—union members or not, 

The late Donald Richberg, once a promi- 
nent union attorney, unmasked the free 
rider” cry for what it really is—not free rider, 
he said, but captive passenger. 

2. “A majority vote is the democratic way 
to determine a union shop.” 

Nearly 200 years ago, the founders of our 
Government specifically insisted upon a bill 
of rights” in their Constitution, to protect 
minorities and individuals, 

Every workman should have the right to 
work without joining a union. This is an 
American freedom, too, like freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of speech, and freedom to take 
a new job or move to a new community. 
These rights must not be voted away. No 
majority, whether it be a slim 50.1 percent or 
whopping 99.9 percent, should be able to 
compel the minority by a popular vote to 
join or support the majority—whether in a 
church, a club, or any private organization. 
The same principle applies to a union. 

8. “Right-to-work laws destroy unions.” 

Facts overwhelmingly refute contentions 
that right-to-work laws “wreck” unions. 
Union records offer the best proof. 

Union membership has skyrocketed, espe- 
cially in States that enacted right-to-work 
laws. Georgia’s right-to-work law was 
adopted in 1947 and union membership 
climbed from 35,000 in 1939 to 135,000 in 
1953. or 280 percent. Other increases are 
equally impressive; Texas, 239 percent; Ari- 
zona, 257 percent; Nebraska, 153 percent; 
South Dakota, 185 percent; and Arkansas, 171 
percent. 

4. Right-to-work laws hurt business.” 

Surveys by the U.S, Department of Com- 
merce show that gains in personal income 
from 1957 to 1962 were greatest in States with 
right-to-work laws. Thirty-one States ex- 
ceeded the national average gain of 15 per- 
cent, and half of these had right-to-work 
laws. : 
Right to work is part of America's free 
enterprise heritage, and freedom never hurt 
anyone—unions or business. 

5. “The union shop promotes industrial 
peace.” 

The west coast aerospace labor disputes 
show how a State right-to-work law helps, 
instead, to bring industrial peace. A Lock- 
heed contract accepted by the Machinists 
Union in Georgia was rejected for 6 months 
by the same union in California. 

Where unions are compulsory, union lead- 
ers can enforce support of their activities 
without much concern for the interest of 
the members. The union shop benefits the 
union boss much more than it does the 
union member, 

There are other union instigated “myths,” 
but they are too numerous to mention here. 

Collier Countians who favor retention of 
14(b) should act within the next few days 
or forever hold their peace. For, unless re- 
peal can be stopped in the Senate, it will be 
too late to lock the barn door. The freedom 
afforded by 14(b) will then be gone. 

Now is the time to write, wire, or telephone 
your sentiments to Senators HoLLanp and 
SMATHERS. Or, if you come from another 
part of the country, the Senators from your 
home State. f 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
next editorial is entitled: “Not Anti- 
Union.” This editorial was published in 
the Panama City Herald on Wednesday, 
January 5, 1966. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nor ANTI-UNION 

During the second session of Congress, an 
all-out drive will be made to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the section 
which authorizes the States.to pass right-to- 
work laws. 

These laws say, in effect, that it is up to 
each individual worker to decide for him- 
self whether he wishes to join a union or not, 
and that he cannot be compelled to do so on 
pain of losing his job. 

The House voted to repeal 14(b) during 
the first session. But a determined group of 
Senators, representing both the parties, pre- 
vented action in the Senate. 

We will soon know whether union politi- 
cal power is sufficient to abrogate a right 
which would seem absolutely basic in a free 
society. Strict laws forbid discrimination 
against workers on such grounds as race, 
creed, color, and sex. But without right-to- 
work, the law supports, and to all intents 
and purposes enforces discrimination of the 
most absolute kind against workers who for 
their own good reasons do not wish to be- 
come union members. 

A Congress which turns its back on the 
right-to-work principle has small regard for 
human freedom. It is not antiunion to 
support freedom of choice. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I read 
for emphasis two paragraphs from this 
very fine editorial: 


We will soon know whether union political 
power is sufficient to abrogate a right which 
would seem absolutely basic in a free society. 
Strict laws forbid discrimination against 
workers on such grounds as race, creed, color, 
and sex. But without right-to-work, the 
law supports, and to all intents and purposes 
enforces discrimination of the most absolute 
kind against workers who for their own good 
reasons do not wish to become union mem- 
bers. 

A Congress which turns its back on the 
right-to-work principle has small regard for 
human freedom, It is not antiunion to 
support freedom of choice. 


Mr. President, the next editorial is 
from the Panama City Herald of Mon- 
day, January 24, 1966, and is entitled 
“Expediency of Repealing 14(b).” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPEDIENCY OF REPEALING 14(b) 


When the Founding Fathers of this Nation 
wrote into the Constitution that the Presi- 
dent shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” they probably had no 
thought that this duty would be subverted 
to give legal sanction to a political pitch. 

Still less could they have conceived that 
the word “expedient” might provide liberal 
justification for a President to recommend 
harmful legislation. 

Webster's dictionary gives as one definition 
of expedient: “Characterized by mere utility 
rather than principle; conducive to special 
advantage rather than what is universally 
right.” 

By no other definition could have President 
Johnson included in his “state of the Union” 
message a plea for the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act the provision which 
protects the right of States to prohibit com- 
pulsory union membership as a condition 
of work. 
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The right to work—freedom of choice— 
is a basic American freedom. It is almost 
inconceivable that any person in a position 
of public trust would seek to abridge it. 
We are even fighting a war 10,000 miles away 
to preserve the freedom of choice for the 
people of South Vietnam. 

Yet President Johnson finds it “expedient” 
to suggest to Congress—again—that 14(b) 
be repealed “to make the labor laws in all 
our States equal to the laws of the 31 States 
which do not have the right-to-work meas- 
ures.” 

It is a widely held and unrefuted belief 
that the President insists on this breach 
of principle in order to give special advan- 
tage to a group he owes a political debt. 

Who comprises this group, and what ad- 
vantage does it seek? 

The militant right-to-work foes are the 
leaders of big labor, the professional union- 
ists whose lucrative jobs depend on main- 
taining and expanding their sphere of in- 
fluence, on fomenting unrest in labor-man- 
agement relations, on keeping up constant 
pressure for escalating wage scales. 

They seek the advantage of industrial bar- 
gaining power, which repeal of section 14(b) 
certainly would enhance. 

They seek the advantage of financial se- 
curity, which repeal would provide to the 
tune of some $15 million a year in dues forc- 
ibly taken from 250,000 working men and 
women now protected from compulsory 
unionism. p 

Most of all, perhaps, they seek the advan- 
tage of political power, which elimination of 
this freedom would confer on them. 

With more workers in unions and unable 
to resign without losing their jobs, unions 
not only would be stronger at the bargain- 
ing table but their leaders would be en- 
couraged to make stiffer demands on em- 
ployers with more assurance that they could 
enforce them. 

Ability to force repeal of 14(b), coupled 
with additional financial and numerical 
strength stemming from the increased mem- 
bership, would intimidate Congress with the 
extent of labor’s political strength and thus 
improve the chances of obtaining passage of 
other union-backed legislation. 

Such legislation would include minimum 
wage increase and expansion, double time 
for overtime, shorter workweek, Federal 
standards for jobless pay, legalizing com- 
mon-site picketing (a weakening of second- 
ary boycott restrictions), packaging con- 
trols, and consumer credit controls. 

On a long-range basis, the dreams of 
professional unionists cover the whole field 
of welfare statism, with free enterprise re- 
Placed by a labor-socialist dictatorship. 

That Taft-Hartley Act did not confer upon 
the people of these United States the right 
to work. That right has always existed. The 
law merely confirmed it. 

Will we allow it to be taken away for the 
sake of political expediency? 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
next editorial is from the Orlando Senti- 
nel of Wednesday, January 26, 1966, and 
is entitled “Right To Work Guarantees 
Freedom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHT To WORK GUARANTEES FREEDOM 

Those dedicated Senators in the thick of 
the critical battle to preserve State right-to- 


work laws deserve our support and encour- 
agement. 
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Led by Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois 
and DeBary, they include the best men of 
both parties. Among them are Florida Sen- 
ators SPESSARD HOLLAND and GEORGE 
SMaATHERS, 

They hope, by parliamentary procedure 
and filibuster, to prevent the bill repealing 
the right-to-work laws of 19 States, including 
Florida, from coming to a vote in the Senate, 
The bill has already passed the House. 

Authority for States to enact their own 
right-to-work laws is contained in section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Right-to-work States are open shop States 
in which workers cannot be compelled to 
join a union in order to hold a job— although 
they have the right to join unions if they 
desire. 

As the Senate approached adjournment 
last year, Senator DIRKSEN and supporters 
of 14(b) were successful in preventing the 
matter from coming to a vote, and a tem- 
porary victory was won for a basic American 
freedom, the right to hold a job without 
union membership. 

But with the new session of Congress, the 
same fight must be waged again in the 
Senate and those gallant Senators who are 
working so hard to protect the rights of each 
of us should have our support and encourage- 
ment in the form of letters and telegrams. 

Repeal of 14(b), the National Right to 
Work Committee says, would automatically 
impose union membership on 250,000 work- 
ing men and women now shielded from 
compulsory unionism in 19 States. The cap- 
ture of 250,000 involuntary members would 
produce an estimated minimum of $15 mil- 
lion annually for labor union coffers, the 
NRWC says. This explains why organized 
labor is trying so desperately to have 14(b) 
killed, despite the fact that the majority 
of Americans want right to work preserved, 
as has been shown time and again by var- 
ious independent polls. 

The freedom to work without joining a 
union is just as sacred as the right to vote 
and the right to jury trial. 

Repeal of 14(b) would be one more step 
to destroy one of our greatest bulwarks 
against dictatorship, namely the rights, pow- 
ers and prestige of the sovereign States. 

But freedom is not the whole story. An 
impressive part of the picture is the fact 
that right-to-work States are more prosper- 
ous, Offer a higher rate of increase in job 
opportunities and have had higher rates of 
increase in per capita incomes. 

In 1964, latest year for which statistics are 
available, the rate of unemployment was 
lower in the 19 right-to-work States than in 
the 31 other States. The rate of increase in 
nonagricultural employees was 12.8 percent 
in right-to-work States, 9 percent in others; 
rate of increase in new manufacturing jobs 
in right-to-work States, 12.8 percent as 
against minus 7.6 percent; rate of increase 
in hourly earnings by manufacturing work- 
ers, 46.7 percent as against 41.5 percent; rate 
of increase in per capita personal income, 
43.7 as against 35.4; rate of increase in bank 
deposits, 69.4 percent against 63.5 percent. 

No sound reason has been, or can be, ad- 
vanced for repealing right to work in view 
of these statistics and the threat to our basic 
freedoms. 


Mr. HOLLAND. An editorial from 
the Orlando Sentinel of February 1, en- 
titled “People’s 14(b) Support Strong” 
quotes polls in the Orlando area, in 
Florida, and throughout the Nation, 
and also notes the vast number of letters 
to that newspaper’s contributors’ column 
which have come from people who are 
opposed to the repeal of 14(b). I ask 
unanimous consent that that editorial be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE’s 14(b) SUPPORT STRONG 

By better than a 4½ to 1 margin—464 per- 
cent versus 14 percent—the American people 
believe that Congress should keep section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the right-to- 
work section, 

Section 14(b) allows Florida and 18 other 
States to outlaw. compulsory unionism. 
Workers in these 19 States have every right 
to join unions, but cannot be compelled to. 
The administration has tried for 2 years to 
haye 14(b) repealed. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted for repeal, and extended 
debate has been waged in the Senate to keep 
repeal from coming to a vote. 

The surprisingly strong public support for 
14(b) was announced in Washington Mon- 
day by the National Right To Work Com- 
mittee. i 

The poll indicating the 4%½ to 1 margin 
for retention of 14(b) was made by Opinion 
Research Corp. of Princeton, N.J. 

Questioning in the poll also showed: 

1. By a 2% to 1 ratio, including support 
from 35 percent of union members, the Amer- 
ican people said they prefer that Congress 
pass a law making all union membership vol- 
untary rather than compulsory. 

2. By better than a 2-to-1 ratio, the Amer- 
ican people reject the unions’ “free rider” 
argument, believing that even though a 
worker may benefit from the union he 
should be allowed to decide for himself 
whether to join. 

3. By better than a 3-to-1 ratio, the Ameri- 
can people believe that cOmpanies should 
not be permitted to fire workers who refuse 
to join the union. 

4. By a 3-to-1 ratio, the American people 
believe that the States should be allowed to 
decide the right-to-work issue themselves. 

5. By almost 2 to 1 the American people 
favor an open shop. 

6. By almost 2 to 1 the American people 
oppose union-management contracts which 
require all those workers involved to join 
the union. 

7. By nearly a 3-to-1 ratio, the American 
people who have heard of State right-to-work 
laws are in favor of them. 

8. By a 214-to-1 ratio, the American people, 
when given a definition of a right-to-work 
law, say they would now vote for one in their 
State if given the opportunity. 

This new information should convince the 
U.S. Senate of the wisdom of keeping 14(b) 
intact regardless of administration pressure. 


Mr..HOLLAND. The remaining items 
which I have for the Recor» are not edi- 
torials, Mr. President, but I think they 
are enlightening, and that they show the 
moderate, temperate, and yet convinced 
and unyielding attitude which the people 
of our State take on this subject, and 
which I believe the majority of the people 
in this Nation take. 

The first is from the Tampa Tribune of 
Sunday, February 6, by a well-known re- 
porter, Mr. John Frasca. Its title is 
“Bankers Group Joins Fight To Preserve 
Right To Work.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BANKERS GROUP JOINS FIGHT To PRESERVE 
RicHt To WORK 
(By John Frasca) 

The Independent Bankers Association of 

America yesterday announced it will join the 
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campaign to defeat administration efforts to 
repeal the right-to-work provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law. J 

The IBAA’s involvement in the issue—now 
the subject of a Senate filibuster by Minority 
Leader Evererr Dirks—EN—was made public 
by Ralph L. Zaun, of Grafton, Wis; president 
of the national bankers’ group. | 

He told a luncheon meeting of.members of 
the Independent Bankers of Florida in the 
Sheraton-Tampa Motor Inn that the IBAA 
also will oppose actively the current effort to 
raise national wages above the present mini- 
mum of $1.25 an hour. 

Zaun said the IBAA, which represents 6,300 
banks across the country, will contact all 
U.S. Senators in the drive to retain section 
14(b) in the Taft-Hartley law. 

We feel,” he said, “that every man has the 
right to join or refuse to join a union. This 
is an important freedom. The Government 
has no more right to compel a person to join 
a union than we have to insist that every 
banker in the country has to join our asso- 
ciation.” 

Florida is one of 19 States which has a 
right-to-work law, which provides that a per- 
son does not haye to join a union in order to 
work in a union shop. 

A spokesman for the Florida bankers said 
the State association will “explore” the right- 
to-work controversy and determine whether 
it will take a position on the matter. 

Other speakers at the 11th annual conven- 
tion of the Independent Bankers of Florida 
were State Comptroller Fred O. (Bud) Dick- 
inson; State President John A. Jenkins; Mi- 
chel G. Emmanuel, president of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce, and Deputy 
Banking Commissioner J. V. Chapman. 

Dickinson warned of the “gnawing threat” 
to the dual system of chartering banks by 
both the State and Federal Governments. 
He said there was a possibility that the Fed- 
eral Government eventually would have reg- 
ulatory control over all banking. He said: 

“It is my firm belief that the core, the very 
nerve center, of our economic system is de- 
pendent upon the continuation of the dual 
banking system.” 

He said that unless the State-chartered 
banks remained competitive and used bold 
imagination,” there was the chance that all 
regulation would be in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“Preserving the competitive nature of our 
banking system is one of the essential goals 
of the State,” he said. “It is no secret that 
the control of government and of the regu- 
lated phases of life itself lies where the con- 
trol of money rests.” 

In his remarks, Zaun cited the need for 
“an organization of medium-sized and 
smaller banks.” 

“Even in those States where branch bank- 
ing or holding company banking strongly 
prevails,” he said, “it is essential to the vital- 
ity and continuity of the smaller banks that 
they band together for a common defense 
against the encroachments of the giants in 
their States. 

“In unity they find the only strength they 
have sufficient to command attention and re- 
spect, with strength to oppose unlawful ex- 
pansionist excursions by the powerful 
chains.” 

Zaun pointed out that independent bank- 
ing “survives strong” in Florida and many 
other States because “good public policy has 
prevailed and insisted that vigorous compe- 
tition among many competing banks was 
both proper and desirable.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Then, from the 
Miami Herald of Thursday, February 3, 
1966, a letter to the editor signed by Mr. 
Bernard B. Weksler, and entitled Re- 
peal of 15(b) Must Be Avoided.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EprroR—REPEAL or 14(b) 
Must BE AVOIDED 

The letter of union official Morris G. Drap- 
kin referring to the right-to-work constitu- 
tional safeguard as a “right-to-sponge” law 
cannot go unanswered. 

What right does Mr. Drapkin or any other 
union official have to complain about free- 
loading or “sponging?” The unions have 
sought and obtained immunity from the 
payment of income taxes and here in Florida, 
as in many other States, the unions do not 
pay any real property or personal property 
taxes. And yet the union-unalined free 
American who pays his income taxes and real 
property taxes is unjustly accused of being 
a free loader or a sponger. 

Having represented four small nonunion 
employees against the well-financed and well- 
organized legal talents of the AFL-CIO in the 
U.S. Supreme Court in order to protect the 
rights of the free citizen in Florida to work 
without having to purchase such right from 
the union chieftains, I say the real issue in 
the unions’ fight for repeal of section 14(b) 
is the reason stated in the brief of the unions 
filed in the U.S. Supreme Court. The brief 
said: “* * * the power of the purse strings 
is the power to control.“ 

If section 14(b) is repealed and every 
worker is compelled to join a union and pay 
dues to a union, the union bosses will have 
the financial purse string power to control 
the majority of the elected Representatives 
and Senators on the national as well as the 
State level. This evil must be avoided. 

Is something wrong with unionism when 
force and compulsion must take the place of 
persuasion? A good responsible union will 
attract members by persuasion, whereas cor- 
rupt and irresponsible unions require force 
and compulsion. The repeal of 14(b) plays 
into the hands of the corrupt and irrespon- 
sible unions, 

BERNARD B. WEKSLER. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I point 
out that this letter was written by a very 
Able lawyer who represented some non- 
union employees against what he calls 
“The well-financed and well-organized 
legal talents of the AFL-CIO in the U.S. 
Supreme Court, in order to protect the 
rights of the free citizen in Florida to 
work without having to purchase such 
right from the union chieftains.” 

Mr. Weksler did carry to a successful 
conclusion in the U.S. Supreme Court his 
defense of the rights of four small work- 
ers who did not want to join unions, to 
decide for themselves that they did not 
want to join, and pay into the coffers of 
unions with which they were not in 
sympathy. 

I think that the statements in Mr. 
Weksler’s letter are particularly compel- 
ling because he has had personal contact 
with this matter growing out of this long 
drawn-out legal case, which the books 
will show and which I will not attempt 
to quote in any way. He summarizes his 
convictions in his last two paragraphs, 
as follows: 

If section 14(b) is repealed and every 
worker is compelled to join a union and pay 
dues to a union, the union bosses will have 
the financial purse string power to control 
the majority of the elected Representatives 
and Senators on the national as well as on 
the State level. This evil must be avoided. 

Is something wrong with unionism when 
force and compulsion must take the place of 
persuasion? A good responsible union will 
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attract members by persuasion whereas cor- 
rupt and irresponsible unions require force 


‘and compulsion. The repeal of 14(b) plays 


into the hands of the corrupt and irresponsi- 
ble unions. ' 


Last, Mr. President, are three letters 
appearing in the Orlando Sentinel of 
Tuesday, February 1, 1966. The first 
of the letters is entitled “Readers Argue 
Right To Work,” and is signed by Mr. 
Philip S. Day of Winter Park. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PusBLIC THOUGHT—READERS ARGUE RIGHT To 
WORK 

Eprror: The recent paralysis of New York 
City and the defiance of the courts by the 
striking union’s leader were events which the 
people of this country, will ignore at their 
peril. It is time to stop and ask ourselves 
where we are going and where have we 
arrived. 

Despite the grave significance of the 
episode and the gigantic monetary loss in- 
volved, not a word from our President who 
saves his animadversions for such things as 
a minor price increase by a steel company. 
If there was any lesson there, it was lost 
on Mr. Johnson who a few days after the 
New York transportation debacle urged Con- 
gress to extend the power of the labor leaders 
nationwide by repealing section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

One would think, however, that there 
would be enough Members of the Senate to 
realize what these events have revealed and 
to rally behind Senator DRKSEN in his fight 
against repeal, It should no longer be post- 
poned, the time is here now to stop the 
buildup of this labor power. It is reaching 
proportions inimical to the national safety 
and is more than any group is entitled to. 
I am sure this fact is obvious to a large 
number of the rank and file of union labor. 

Pammer S. Day. 

WINTER PARK. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The second is a let- 
ter signed by Mr. C. G. Schaal, of Mount 
Dora, a very lovely little town in central 
Florida, far removed from the customary 
pressures of life and of unionism versus 
nonunionism. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Schaal's letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eprror: In one section of your paper you 
report on the “mud mail” being sent to our 
GIs in Vietnam. You say the origin of some 
of it cannot be identified. This is supposed 
to be bad for our GIs. 

Then you turn right around and pound 
out a big “mud editorial” on the right-to- 
work law “guaranteeing freedom.” This is 
just as bad for your uninformed readers as 
the other stuff is for the GIs. The right-to- 
work law has not created one single job, 
or any other thing that was constructive and 
helpful to any of the 19 States that have it, 
in spite of all the fictitious figures you quote. 
These States were all on rock bottom on ac- 
count of this law and had no place to go but 
up when things started to hum under L.B.J. 

C. G. SCHAAL. 

Mount DORA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The third letter was 
written by Mr. Clarence McConnell, of 
Winter Park, Fla. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. McConnell’s letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eprror: As a laboring man and a rugged 
individualist I am, and always have been, 
opposed to labor unions. I spent 50 years 
in the steel district of western Pennsylvania 
and am proud to say I have been a strike- 
breaker. 

I have seen men who desired to work, yet 
didn't because of fear of personal injury and 
so couldn't provide for their families. I have 
made it a rule to work for whom I please 
for as much as I please and where I please. 
I never got large wages yet I have, due to 
thrift, earned a comfortable living and have 
a nice savings account, some stock, and own 
my own home. 

In this free Nation, which both my ma- 
ternal and also my paternal ancestors helped 
give birth, if I desire to work for $1 per hour, 
that is my privilege. 

From my point of view it seems to me that 
greed and selfishness is the motivating force 
back of the labor unions. I decidedly don’t 
envy wealthy people. Being of Scotch de- 
scent, I realize that as a rule thrift begets 
wealth. 

One reason I love Florida is because the 
‘unions don't dominate the labor situation as 
they do in the Northeast. When everybody 
replaces greed and love for worldly things 
with brotherly love and desire for spiritual 
things, then and then only will we have 
peace and prosperity for all. 

CLARENCE MCCONNELL, 

Winter Park. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
placed these matters in the Recorp for 
one reason: I want those who have been 
fighting for the repeal of section 14(b) 
to realize that there are many in this 
country—including, certainly, Senators 
from the 19 States which have right-to- 
work laws enacted through the wisdom 
of their own people—who feel very deep- 
ly that the people of our States have a 
right to make that expression, and who 
stand by that expression, and feel that 
we would be derelict to our trust as Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the States 
which we represent; and whose laws and 
customs.and traditions we try to uphold, 
if we did not undertake, in a moderate, 
fair, and civil way, and without becoming 
irritated or seeking to irritate anyone 
else, the position which I have taken to 
the best of my ability, and which I think 
many other Senators and Representa- 
tives are upholding to the best of theirs. 

I close my part in this debate by say- 
ing that I would feel that I was abandon- 
ing the mandate of my own people, of my 
own State’s constitution, and of my own 
State’s legislature on the system of laws 
and traditions under which we live—and 
live happily—as one of the most progres- 
sive and fastest growing States in the 
Union, if I took any other position than 
that of objecting in every way that I can 
under the rules of the Senate and the 
fair rules of ordinary procedure, to the 
bringing up and passage of a law repeal- 
ing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

I thank the distinguished Presiding 
Officer. I am ready to yield the floor; 
and if the Senator from Iowa still wants 
@ quorum call, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

14 (b): KEY STRAND IN WEB OF ANTILABOR 

LEGISLATION 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word as to my position on repeal 
of section 14(b). 

I voted yesterday in favor of cloture 
and I am a signatory to the cloture 
motion seeking to bring an end to the 
debate tomorrow on the motion to take 
up repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and get on to the merits. 
I recognize, however, that the will of 
the majority of the Senate may well be 
frustrated and we may never get to a 
vote on the merits of this bill, and so I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
state the reasons why I favor repealing 
14(b). 

What has been obscured in the midst 
of this filibuster is what 14(b) really 
does. It permits 19 States, primarily in 
the South, to use these so-called right- 
to-work laws as key strands in a web 
of antilabor legislation designed to keep 
unions weak, wages depressed, and other 
generally accepted social benefits at a 
minimum. If any of my colleagues have 
any doubt about that, let them turn to 
page 348 of the hearings on this bill, 
and examine the data: 

Unemployment insurance: Only 1 
right-to-work State out of 19 provides 
maximum benefits over $48 per week; 
almost half the non-right-to-work States 
do. 

Minimum wage: Not one of the right- 
to-work States matches the present Fed- 
eral standard of $1.25 per hour, and only 
two have a minimum wage of 81 per 
hour—and then only for women. And 
11 of the 19 right-to-work States have 
no minimum wage law at all. 

And the result is about the same for 
workmen's compensation, overtime pay 
laws, equal pay for women, and child 
labor legislation. 

And perhaps most important, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the table on 
page 213 of the hearings, correlating 
these right-to-work laws with -enfore- 
ible State fair employment. practice 
laws. If anyone has been led to believe 
that State legislatures which have en- 
acted these so-called right-to-work laws 
are really concerned with the right of in- 
dividuals to secure employment without 
discrimination, let him reflect on the fact 
that, though my State and other indus- 
trial States have long had FEPC laws on 
our books, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota; South Carolina, South. Dakota, 
Texas, and Virginia have none. 

Twenty-eight of the 31 non-right-to- 
work States, on the other hand, have 
such laws. 

I am satisfied—indeed, fully per- 
suaded—that these so-called right-to- 
work laws have nothing to do with the 
right to work, nor with the right to be 
free of arbitrary discrimination. I have 
fought against unjust and arbitrary dis- 
crimination all my life, and I, think my 


State has been a leader in antidiscrimi- 


nation legislation. The day when the 
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State legislatures of many of the 19 
right-to-work States can catch up with 
New York when it comes to concern for 
the rights and welfare of the individual 
will be a great day indeed—for them as 
well as the Nation as a whole—but that 
day is not here yet, and these so-called 
right-to-work laws are not bringing it 
any closer, I assure you. 

I would also like to state as unequivo- 
cally as I can what repeal of 14(b) would 
not do: 

It would not make a union shop com- 
pulsory, for only a voluntary agreement 
duly signed by both the employer and a 
union duly selected by the majority of 
his employees can create a union shop. 

It would not, even after a union shop 
agreement is in effect, ever compel actual 
membership in a union, for under section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, if an employee offers to pay his dues 
but refuses to sign a union membership 
application, he cannot be discharged for 
lack of union membership. 

It does, not affect employees in my 


State of New York, nor in any other 


major industrial State. My State has 
never had a right-to-work law, and, ex- 
cept for Texas, those few industrial 
States which once had such laws have 
now repealed them. 

And it is not a curb on the occasional 
abuse of union power, such as the recent 
New York City transit strike, nor would 
repeal increase by one iota the likelihood 
of a repetition of such a strike—for, as 
I have said, New York has never had, and 
undoubtedly never will have, a so-called 
right-to-work law. 

I recognize full well the problems that 
can and do arise from abuse of power 
any power, including union power. I am 
the author of recently introduced legis- 
lation to protect the public interest in 
labor disputes imperiling the public 
health and safety, as well.as a number of 
other vitally needed labor law reforms, 
including a grant of jurisdiction to the 
Federal courts to enforce no-strike no- 
lockout Clauses in labor agreements, and 
limitation on qualifying trade unions by 
so-called card checks, and so forth. Iam 
thoroughly committed to reform of the 
Taft-Hartley law. I am the author of a 
bill which has been most discussed deal- 
ing with national emergency strikes, to 
give the Government real power to pro- 
tect the public interest in that regard, 
but I do not believe that the fact that 
there may be abuses of power is relevant 
to the advisability of repealing or not 
repealing section 14(b). 

For it would indeed be unfortunate if 


the Congress, in an attempt to limit 


union power and thereby prevent recur- 
rences of crippling labor disputes such as 
the recent New York transit strike, suc- 
ceeded only in perpetuating the sub- 
standard labor conditions so prevalent in 
so many of the right-to-work States. It 
is for these reasons that I support repeal 
of 14(b), as well as other important law 
reforms: 

Finally, the Constitution can be- and 


is now being—nullified by rule XXII as it 


now stands. Here is a case where the 
majority very clearly wants to repeal 
14 (b) and is not being permitted to do 
so by a minority of the Senate. The 
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vote in the House was 221 to 203; the 
vote in the Senate just yesterday was 51 
to 48 for cloture—certainly an indication 
of majority support for repeal of 14(b). 

I have no quarrel with those engaged 
in it: they are sincerely following their 
views and they have every right to do so 
under the rules of the Senate. But I be- 
lieve that there is something wrong with 
us if we can allow the Constitution to 
be nullified by rule XXTI as it now stands. 
That is exactly what we are doing. 

I repeat, I do not challenge for a mo- 
ment the sincerity of those who avail 
themselves of the rules of the Senate. 
I make my plea to show to the public 
the inequities of rule XXII as it stands. 
The majority wishes to effect this reform, 
as is shown by the vote on the cloture 
motion and the vote in the House, and 
yet we cannot go forward. 

No one can claim for a minute that 
there has not been enough debate on 
this issue, nor that this is anything but 
a classic filibuster. 

The discussion as I have heard it is cer- 
tainly germane, but the same arguments 
are now being made over and over again 
and, by now, it certainly should have 
broken through to the country. We can- 
not debate interminably if we are going 
5 follow the mandate of the Constitu- 

on. 


What we see in action here is a very "unanimous consent that the order for 


serious challenge to constitutional gov- 
ernment. It is not the first time, but 
it certainly underlines again the urgent 
need for the Senate, at the beginning of 
the next Congress, to endeavor to change 
rule XXII, as any legislative body may 
change its rules, by a majority vote. The 
administration should think long and 
hard about this situation which will 
surely be before us again in January 
1967. 

The Vice President did nothing at the 
beginning of this Congress to end the 
Senate’s paralysis on changing its own 
rules. In my judgment—and I affirmed 
it then in clear terms—he should rule 
affirmatively, as Vice President Nixon did 
in his advisory opinion, that a majority 

_of the Senate may deal with its own 
rules in each Congress as the Constitu- 
tion ordained. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal to the effect that the civil rights bill 
was enacted notwithstanding rule XXII. 
but it took overwhelming sentiment and 
blocking the business of the Senate for 
weeks on end in order to effect that 
result. Perhaps that kind of public boil- 
Ing point will not be reached in respect 
of section 14(b) or, for that matter, any 
other issue that the majority might feel, 
after full and free debate, should be 
resolved. 

The Constitution provides that we shall 
act by majority except in specified in- 
‘stances. The Constitution has been 
amended by rule XXII, and we seem to be 
so tangled up in our own feet that we 
cannot deal with our own rules, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Constitution 
gives us power to make our own rules. 

This is directly attributable to the fail- 
ure on the part of the Vice President, a 
constitutionally elected officer of the 
United States, to cut the Gordian knot, 
just exactly as Vice President Nixon 
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showed could be done, and as President 
Johnson did not do when he was Vice 
President. 

This is such a vivid example of what 
can happen in respect of rule XXII that 
I felt it desirable to lay it before the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS TO MEET 
DURING SENATE SESSION TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, has this matter been 
cleared with the minority leader? 

Mr. MUSKIE. It has been cleared. 

Mr. TOWER. Then I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 


the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED. REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS, ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFretp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 


ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- - 


Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 8 
(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not quite certain as to the 
finalizing of the program for this after- 
noon. I understand that there has been 
considerable urging on the part of a 
number of Senators, who have other 
matters that they wish to attend to, that 
the Senate recess in accordance with the 
previous order at an earlier time than we 
might otherwise recess. 

In view of the fact that tomorrow is 
the day on which the cloture motion 


‘comes up for a vote 1 hour after the 


Senate convenes, the remarks which I 
should like to make at some considerable 
length might even be curtailed somewhat. 
I have a rather lengthy discussion on the 
question of repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which discussion sets 
out some of my reasons for opposing the 
repeal. 

I join with those who oppose the re- 
peal of section 14(b). and agree with the 
arguments which I think have been so 
amply proved, that to repeal section 
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14(b) would be to establish a universal 
compulsion on the laboring man of the 
United States in many categories to join 
unions and to pay union dues whether 
they desire to do so or not. That situa- 
tion applies particularly to people with 
special skills and ability. 

To me that has always come under the 
category of compulsory labor. It is of- 
fensive to all the principles of freedom 
of opportunity, right of choice, and the 
right of the individual—which I think is 
one of the most sacred rights—to obtain 
5 at a job of his choice if he can 
get it. 

I believe the record clearly shows, 
based upon the record of the Department 
of Labor itself, that in the States that 
have right-to-work laws the percentage 
of increase of the workingmen’s income 
has gone up more than it has in the 
States that do not have right-to-work 
laws. The percentage of prosperity in 
those States has increased more than it 
has increased in States which do not 
have right-to-work laws. 

I feel that the opportunity and the 
basic right of States to pass their own 
laws along these lines is a right that is 


“quite sacred and basic in the American 


system. 
Mr. President, I have tried to set out 
at some considerable length, and with 


some definition, some of the reasons why 


I oppose the repeal of section 14(b), 

and the reasons that I thoroughly oppose 

cloture on this subject at this time. 
INTRODUCTION 


Mr. President, today we debate what 
is described in the news media as repeal 
of 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This section of the act recognizes the 
right of a State to enact legislation 


‘which attempts to correct abuses result- 


ing from compulsory unionism. 

In so providing, the act had put into 
words what was unquestionably implicit 
in the Wagner Act of 1935, and had been 
a part of Federal policy for many years 
prior to 1935. 

An honest and accurate description of 
H.R. 77 requires us to note that it does 
not simply repeal 14(b), For repeal 
alone would still leave it an open ques- 
tion as to whether State regulations bar- 
ring compulsory unionism or attempting 
to mitigate its more baneful effects were 
automatically’ invalidated. It might 
even leave it an open question as to 
whether compulsory unionism was now 
the official policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

No, H.R. 77 represents the adminis- 
tration’s acknowledgment of a political 
debt to the Meany-Reuther-Hoffa power 
bloc: It is the administration’s way of 
saying Come let us pass a bill for you, 
just you write it and we'll pass it.“ 
Therefore, it cuts across all Federal 
statutes and all State constitutional or 
statutory provisions which might pre- 
clude” compulsory unionism. 

Surprisingly enough, the Federal Con- 
stitution is not mentioned in H.R. 77. 


We had always supposed that the right 


to organize unions or any other group 
found its ultimate guarantee under the 
free speech and “peaceable assembly 


‘clauses of the first amendment of the 


Constitution; freedom of association, I 
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believe it was called. Now, under H.R. 
77, a new gloss will be added to the first 
amendment— applying to no other as- 
sociations than labor unions, of course 
to the effect that if you wish to work, 
you may be compelled to associate. So 
much for freedom of association: under 
the Constitution as interpreted by Mr. 
Meany, Mr. Reuther, and Mr. Hoffa. It 
forms an ironic contrast with the Uni- 
“versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations, drafted in 1948, 
whereunder ‘section 1, article XX is 
stated: 

1. Everyone has the right of freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association: 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association. i 


The issue in this debate is whether or 
not—in a multifaceted complex, demo- 
cratic society—one group of men is to be 
allowed to work its will on all other men 
who seek employment. 

The issue is whether or not freemen 
will be forced to join a union against 
their wishes. The issue is whether un- 
ions—who represent barely 1 worker out 
of every 5—shall wield a power so dis- 
proportionate to the size of their mem- 
bership; a power disproportionate even 
to their legitimate social and economic 
functions. For a reasoned exposition of 
this point, I refer you to the classic 
monograph of Prof. Edward H. Cham- 
berlin, “The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power,” written in 1957. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin’s credentials as a 
critic of monopoly—business or labor— 
are of the highest order. 

HISTORICAL ROOTS OF “UNION SECURITY” 

DEVICES 


Many assume union monopoly to be 
an inevitable byproduct of 20th century 
industrialism—something peculiar to our 
age. 

First let it be noted that the urge to 
gain power and profit through monopoly 
is a very ancient one. — 

Long ago, before the dawn of indus- 
trialization spread over Western civiliza- 
tion, certain forms of modern employ- 
ment security were already in existence, 
but under different names. The closed 
shop, for instance, is not a development 
of modern industry. Medieval British 
guilds prevented the working of non- 
members. When possible, so did the 
18th century trade clubs. Some guild 
regulations of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies decreed that no guild journeyman 
was to work with a nonmember. Such 
principles were an integral part of medi- 
eval society. 

Several combinations and modifica- 
tions of these basic forms of union mem- 
bership contracts exist today. They are 
almost entirely a development of feudal 
times, continued by British trade union- 
ism, then conveyed to America in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

In New York, in 1804, the Cordwainers’ 
society adopted bylaws forbidding mem- 
bers to work for employers hiring men 
who did not belong to their organization, 
or who worked for wages lower than the 
union scale. In 1809, the New York 
Typographical Society adopted similar 
bylaws. By about 1840, the closed-shop 
rule had been adopted as a goal by most 
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U.S. trade unions. Let us keep in mind 
the newness, the relative: weakness, and 
the limited goals of unions during this 
period. 

Thus the closed shop, which had its 
origins in the days of medieval feudal- 
ism, moved into the 20th century in this 
country. Nor were all traces of feudal- 
ism to be left behind. For instance, a 
brief submitted as part of a challenge to 
a State law against compulsory union- 
ism by the American Federation of La- 
bor to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States in 1948 illustrates the feudal 
character of 20th century unionism, 

Said the AFL to the Supreme Court of 
the United States: 

The common rule of collective bargaining 
carries with it the legal doctrine that the 
union is the common authority or govern- 
ment of a society of workers. It has in a 
sense the powers and responsibilities of a 
government. 

We can summarize the nature of union 
membership as a common condition of em- 
ployment m an industrial society by again 
comparing it to citizenship in a political so- 
ciety. Both are compulsory upon individuals. 

The liberty of the individual is not the 
right to license, but participation in a so- 
cial organization founded upon equality, 
justice, and law. The union is that organi- 
zation for employees. It is the product of 
the exercise of their right of assembly, and 
it is essential to the exercise of their right 
to secure equality of bargaining power with 
employers, that membership in the union 
be a common condition for all who are in 
fact members of the group governed by the 
union. 


Dr. Goetz A. Briefs, prof essor emeritus 
of labor economics of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, commented upon this striking 
similarity between the modern philoso- 
phy of big American unions and what 
was the very essence of the medieval po- 
litical system. 

Said Dr. Briefs: 

The author of this brief must have been 
utterly unaware of the fact that he was 
reviving an old feudal principle, the principle 
of “nulle terre sans seigneur” (no land with- 
out its overlord). That such a claim could be 
raised by an organization originally founded 
by workers in defense of their individual 
rights is fresh proof of the deep confusion 
caused by lack of principles. The very fact 
that such an advocation of feudal principles 
could officially be presented by the A.F. of L. 
to the highest Court of the country, high- 
lights once more the whole problem of re- 
sponsibility.” * 

GROWTH OF UNION MONOPOLY IN WORLD WAR IT 


Union security was probably the most 
troublesome problem faced by the United 
States Government in dealing with labor 
disputes during World War II. As 
America moved into the 1940’s, the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board col- 
lapsed when members of the CIO with- 
drew because of the Board’s refusal to 
recommend a union shop in certain coal 
mines. 

Its successor, the National War Labor 
Board, developed the maintenance-of- 
membership formula as a “compromise” 


1 Brief for Appellants, American Federation 
of Labor, et al. v. American Sash & Door 
Company, et al., October term, 1948, No. 27, 
335 U.S. 538. 

Dr. Goetz A. Briefs, “Unionism Reap- 
praised From Classical Unionism to Union 
Establishment,” p. 31. 
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expedient under the exigencies of war. 
It enforced this formula in thousands of 
disputes in an effort to prevent strikes 
that would cripple production of war 
materiel. The result was that by 1945, 
almost 30 percent of the workers under 
union agreement were covered by main- 
tenance-of-membership clauses. Ap- 
proximately 45 percent were employed 
in closed or union shops, and 3 percent 
under preferential hiring arrangements. 
The remaining 22 percent worked in es- 
tablishments where the union was rec- 
ognized as exclusive bargaining agent 
but did not enjoy formal union security 
protection. 

By 1952, an Emergency Board created 
by the President of the United States 
found that: 

The union shop has been substantially 
adopted by American industry" » 


This statement was made 17 years 
after Senator Robert Wagner urged 
adoption of his bill by stating: 

I hold no brief for or against the closed 
shop. * * * The terms of the bill do not 
compel or even encourage a man to join 
any union. Nothing could be more false 
than the charge that a gigantic closed shop 
would be forced upon industry.‘ 


At this point it is necessary to give a 
brief history of Federal legislation with 
respect to compulsory unionism. 

CONGRESS AND COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


An examination of Federal labor leg- 
islation including both the Wagner Act 
of 1935 and the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947, shows a consistent refusal by Con- 
gress to establish a Federal policy of 
compulsory unionism. 

Legislation in what can be called the 
labor field was at first on a piecemeal 
basis, largely at the State level, and 
mainly concerned with working condi- 
tions as related to the health and safety 
of the worker. 

The first significant enactment by 
Congress in the field of labor relations 
was in 1898 under the Erdman Act 
which expanded the Federal Govern- 
ment’s regulation of railroads. Section 
10 of that act made it a misdemeanor 
for railroads to discriminate in hiring 
and firing against employees who joined 
or organized unions for collective bar- 
gaining. However, in the Adair case in 
1908, the Supreme Court. held this sec- 
tion invalid stating that labor relations 
and union membership were not involved 
in the carrying on of interstate com- 
merce. 

The opinion in this decision should 
probably be considered more as a state- 
ment on what the Court considered to 
be an invasion of private rights rather 
than a defense of State’s rights, for in 
1915 the Court held a Kansas statute 
outlawing so-called “yellow dog” con- 
tracts to be invalid. Thus both a Fed- 
eral and State law similar in purpose 
were declared to be unconstitutional im- 
pairments of the freedom of contract. 
Several other State laws bearing on 


3 Report to the President by the Emergen- 
cy Board, Emergency Board No, 98, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Feb. 14, 1952, p. 69. 

‘Hearings before the Committee on Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 74th Congress, 
Ist sess., H.R. 6288. pp. 15-16. 
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labor relations were declared invalid in 
the next 10 years for much the same 
reason. 

In 1926 Congress enacted comprehen- 
sive legislation covering labor relations 
with respect to railroads. The Railway 
Labor Act included a provision which 
forbade employers from interfering with 
the right of employees to select freely 
their own bargaining representatives. 
It also established procedures for media- 
tion and arbitration of disputes through 
labor boards. Unions representing a 
majority of workers were made the ex- 
clusive representatives for collective bar- 
gaining of all employees in the unit, 
whether union or nonunion. However, 
the act did not permit any form of com- 
pulsory or preferential union member- 


p. 

In 1930; the act was upheld by the 
Court which stated that labor relations 
and union membership—with respect to 
railroads at least—had a real and sub- 
stantial connection with interstate com- 
merce. In effect, the Adair case was 
overruled. 

In 1932 Congress. enacted the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which curtailed the is- 
suing of injunctions in labor disputes by 
Federal courts and withdrew from the 
Federal courts jurisdiction to enforce 
“yellow dog” contracts by employers for- 
bidding membership in labor organiza- 
tions. It should be noted that the pre- 
amble of that act states its policy to be 
that of ‘allowing workers to be free to 
engage in or to refrain from union ac- 
tivity. In other words, Congress at that 
time seemed to recognize that the closed 
shop had as little social justification as 
did the yellow dog“ contract. 

One year later in 1933, Congress in- 
celuded in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act NRA— section 7(a) which 
guaranteed the freedom of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing.” 
That section is considered to be the pre- 
cursor of the Wagner Act, but was also 
deemed to carry through the spirit of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Labor union 
leaders argued that the majority union 
representatives should have the exclu- 
sive right to represent and bargain for 
all employees, whether or not they were 
union members. 

General Hugh Johnson and Donald 
Richberg, appointed by President Roose- 
velt as NRA Administrator and Chief 
Counsel réspectively, asserted that sec- 
tion 7(a) recognized the right to bargain 
collectively, but that such activities could 
be carried on by majority or minority 
groups, and that the law “in affirming 
this right of collective action lays no 
limitation upon individual action.” 

In February 1934, President Roosevelt 
issued an Executive order with respect 
to 7(a) reaffirming the Johnson-Rich- 
berg position that the right of collective 
bargaining by those representing the 
majority of workers in a unit did not 
restrict the right of minority groups or 
individual employees to deal with their 
employer. 

In 1934, amendments were proposed to 
the Railway Labor Act of 1924, covering 
the question of compulsion or coercion. 
Rejecting the position that only com- 
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pulsion on the part of “company 
unions” should be banned, Congress out- 
lawed compulsion whether by the so- 
called “Standard Unions” or “Company 
Unions.” Thus if the right of collective 
bargaining was reaffirmed, so was free- 
dom of choice for the individual worker. 

Up to 1935, it is quite clear that Con- 
gress consistently enunciated and the 
executive consistently enforced a policy 
opposed to compulsory unionism in all 
labor legislation. 

In 1935 the NRA was declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court—on grounds that 
have no bearing on the present discus- 
sion. That same year the Wagner Act 
Was passed. 

THE WAGNER ACT 


Let us stand back, as it were, and con- 
sider what is perhaps the most important 
labor legislation in the 20th century, the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
known as the Wagner Act. s 

Although described as a means of pro- 
moting industrial peace, we should rec- 
ognize that it was also intended to give 
an inflationary push to our depressed 
economy, under the theory that encour- 
agement and creation of strong unions 
would in turn enable them to demand 
higher wages and shorter workweek, 
which, in turn, would provide more pur- 
chasing power and jobs. 

The most important provision of the 
act, section 7, established the “right to 
self-organization * * * to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or another mutual aid or 
protection.” To facilitate such union or- 
ganization, four major types of activities 
on the part of employers were declared to 
be unfair labor practices and therefore 
prohibited: 

First. Interference with attempts of 
employees to organize into independent 
unions; 

Second. The maintenance or support 
of “company unions”; 

Third. Any retaliation or discrimina- 
tion against employees engaged in any 
type of union activity; 

Fourth. Refusal to bargain in good 
faith with the union representing the 
employees. 

As we know, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was established to hear com- 
plaints with respect to specified unfair 
labor practices on the part of employers, 
and also to provide facilities which would 
enable employees to organize into unions. 
Once a union was certified by the NLRB 
it became the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of all employees in a partic- 
ular bargaining unit whether or not they 
belonged to the union. 

WAGNER ACT AND COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


The one significant change from sec- 
tion 7(a) of NRA was the granting to 
majority representatives of exclusive 
rights to represent and bargain for all 
the workers in the unit, whether mem- 
bers of the union or not. However, in- 
dividual employees or groups were guar- 
anteed the right at any time to present 
grievances to employers. Equally as im- 
portant—perhaps more so—in determin- 
ing Federal policy in the matter of com- 
pulsory unionism was section 8(3) of the 
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act which forbade: “Discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment 
or any term or condition of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership 
in any labor organization.” 

We should keep in mind that in 1935 
many States already had comprehensive 
labor relations laws. The Wagner Act 
was the first such Federal legislation 
which moved beyond transportation to 
cover labor relations in mining and man- 
ufacturing industries in interstate com- 
merce. The problem of preemption now 
had to be grappled with by Congress. 
Because of existing laws in some States, a 
provision was added which allowed 
States to maintain laws incompatible 
with the policy of employer neutrality 
set forth in section 8(3) cited above, by 
permitting agreements making member- 
ship in a union a condition of employ- 
ment. 

That this proviso was an accommoda- 
tion to State laws which ran contrary 
to the general policy of the Wagner Act— 
against any Federal imposition of com- 
pulsory unionism—is made clear in both 
Senate and House reports accompanying 
the act. 

Said the Senate report: 

The proviso attached to the third unfair 
labor practice deals with the question of the 
closed shop. Propaganda has been wide- 
spread that this proviso attaches special 
legal sanctions to the closed shop or seeks to 
impose it upon all industry. This propa- 
ganda is absolutely false * * * the bill does 
nothing to facilitate closed shop agreements 
or to make them legal in any State where 
they may be illegal; it does not interfere 
with the status quo on this debatable sub- 
ject but leaves the way open to such agree- 
ments as might now be legally consummated. 


Said the House report: 


The bill does nothing to legalize 
the closed shop agreement in the States 
where it may be illegal; but the committee 
is confident that it would not be the desire 
of Congress to enact a general ban upon 
closed shop agreements in the States where 
they are legal. 


Once again, let us recall Senator Wag- 
wre matement during Senate debate on 
eact: 


I hold no brief for or against the closed 
shop. * * the terms of the bill do not 
compel or even encourage a man to join any 
union. Nothing could be more false than 
the charge that a gigantic closed shop would 
be forced upon industry. 


A reaffirmation of opposition to com- 
pulsory unionism was made by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941: 


I tell you frankly that the Government of 

the United States will not order, nor will 
Congress pass legislation ordering, a so-called 
closed shop. 
It is true that by agreement between em- 
ployees and employers in many plants of 
various industries the closed shop is now 
in operation. This is a result of the legal 
collective bargaining, and not of Govern- 
ment compulsion on employers or employees. 
It is also true that 95 percent or more of 
the employees in these particular mines be- 
long to the United Mine Workers Union. 

The Government will never compel this 
5 percent to join the union by a Government 
decree. That would be too much like the 
Hitler methods toward labor. 


The point I am making, gentlemen, is 
that Federal policy as set forth in labor 
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legislation so far reviewed was agains 
compulsory unionism. 

Thus, when the various States arate 
1944 onward began to enact laws forbid- 
ding compulsory unionism, they were 
acting in accord with Federal law and 
policy as set forth in the Railway Labor 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the NRA, 
the Wagner Act, and as enunciated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

STATE RESISTANCE TO COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


The challenge of the States to com- 
pulsory unionism began several years 
prior to the Taft-Hartley Act. As we 
have seen there was sound precedent for 
such a challenge. 

In any free society, wherever located, 
a movement which runs to an extreme 
almost invariably generates a counter- 
vailing force. Thus, the right-to-work 
movement began when abuses of power 
under compulsory unionism became more 
and more prevalent because the War 
Labor Board caved in to union leader 
pressures during World War II. 

There is great opportunity at the State 
and local level of this Republic to ex- 
periment, or to correct abuses, by means 
of legislation. The first State challenge 
to compulsory unionism arose in Novem- 
ber 1944, when Florida and Arkansas so 
amended their constitutions to provide 
that membership or nonmembership in 
a labor union could not be made a con- 
dition of employment. Two years later, 
in 1946, Nebraska, Arizona, and South 
Dakota—by popular referendum— 
adopted right-to-work amendments to 
their constitutions. Five more States— 
Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia enacted right-to-work 
laws in the early part of 1947, prior to 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley. Later 
that same year Texas also passed a right- 
to-work law. 

Thus, in less than 4 years, 11 States 
legally stated their opposition to com- 
pulsory unionism, indicating the broad 
scope of grassroots support for right-to- 
work legislation. Today a total of 19 
States have such laws. 

TAFT-HARTLEY AND COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


What about Taft-Hartley? Is it true, 
as advocates of compulsory unionism 
often claim, that the “Federal stand- 
ards,” established thereunder, included 
the union shop, and that for the sake 
of uniformity 14(b) should be repealed? 
Of course not. 

This is a claim resting on a completely 
inverted process of reasoning which ig- 
nores the actual history and language of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The most succinct statement as to why 
a union shop proviso is contained in 
Taft-Hartley, and why it is the exception 
to, rather than a part of, the Federal 
standards under Taft-Hartley, is set 
forth by labor-law expert Gerard Reilly: 

When Congress revised the Wagner Act in 
1947 by adopting the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments, the fact that the basic policy of the 
original Wagner Act had been impaired by 
the complacency of many States toward 
closed shop agreements was already notori- 
ous. Hence, Congress in the proviso to sec- 
tion 8(a)(3) (then section 8(3)) narrowed 
the authority previously deelgated to the 
States by denying validity to any agreement, 
irrespective of State law, if it required mem- 
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bership in the union any earlier than 30 
days after an employee was hired, or if the 
union attempted to bring about his rejec- 
tion or discharge from employment on some 
other ground than failure to pay dues and 
initiation fees. This is the proviso which 
tolerates what is popularly (but probably er- 
roneously) referred to as the union shop 
clause if State law sanctions such arrange- 
ments. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
the so-called “union shop” is not the Fed- 
eral standard but simply a grant of power 
to the States to allow contracts inconsistent 
with the general Federal policy, which is to 
make it unlawful for an employer to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any labor 
union, 

The incongruity of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
therefore, does not consist of section 14(b), 
which was implicitly, as the Supreme Court 
later held, in the Wagner Act, but in the 
appendage of a proviso to section 8(a) (3) 
which allows the States to give effect to 
statutes or judicial doctrines inconsistent 
with the Federal act’s general Objective of 
prohibiting employer interference with the 
freedom of his employees. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Mr. President, before considering more 
fully the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947, popularly known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, I would like to speak a 
moment, about our late and beloved col- 
league from Ohio, Senator Robert Taft, 
son of William Howard Taft, 27th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

To gain an objective recollection of the 
man who attempted to achieve equitable 
balance in all things, I would like to turn 
to a few paragraphs describing the Sena- 
tor which appeared under the name in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

These few paragraphs bring to mind 
the vision of a man so dedicated to hu- 
man liberty in all its manifest forms 
that he willingly set out in what was 
then the Nation’s most explosive field of 
political endeavor. He did so to protect 
the rights of Americans by whatever 
name, be it union member or nonunion 
member, be it butcher or baker or labor- 
er, or management. It is the spirit and 
the wisdom of this man we debate here 
today. 

I quote these paragraphs: 

Shortly after his election to the US. 
Senate in 1938, Taft became a na- 
tional political figure. He was reelected to 
the Senate in 1944 and reelected again in 
1950 by a majority of 431,000 votes, one of 
the largest ever given a candidate for U.S. 
Senator from Ohio. With each U.S. Senator 
being responsible only to one of 48 constit- 
uencies, leadership in the Senate is often 
more titular than real. Taft, however, ex- 
celled in the essential political art of com- 
promise. His exceptional intellect and al- 
most legendary capacity for work gave him 
a mastery of legislative facts far beyond the 
narrow range of committee specialization. 
His honesty, integrity, and patriotism were 
never responsibly questioned. His Republi- 
can colleagues in the Senate selected him 
in 1947 as chairman of the Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee, a position he held 
until his election as Senate majority leader 
in January, 1953. It is difficult for anyone 
outside the Congress to evaluate precisely 
the worth of one of its Members. Much of 
the actual work is done in closed committee 
meetings and in informal conferences. The 
Congress itself is the only point at which 
all the myriad facts and pressures coalesce. 
Perhaps the most meaningful tribute to Sen- 
ator Taft’s stature is that he was regarded 
by his colleagues, Democrats as well as Re- 
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publicans, with unprecedented. respect and 
esteem. 


Taft lacked many of the traits commonly 
associated with good politician in the United 
States. He was thought by many to be cold 
and austere. His genial personality and 
gentle humor were reserved for friends and 
for direct personal contacts. He had no trace 
of demagoguery. His appeal was to logic, 
rarely to emotion. He championed unpop- 
ular causes. He disdained the use of, wit, 
eloquent speech and brilliant metaphor, He 
spoke bluntly, armed only with facts and 
simple statements of his principles. His will- 
ingness to make an unequivocal statement 
on any controversial issue frequently em- 
barrassed his political managers, Typical 
was his forthright condemnation of the 
Nuremberg trials as vengeance by the victors 
decked out in the trappings of justice. 
Whether or not enemy leaders were tried 
under ex post facto laws was not an issue 
that would ever come before the Senate. His 
bold expression of his convictions contrary 
to prevailing public opinion flouted all con- 
ventional norms of good politics. 

Taft was generally regarded as a conserva- 
tive in. American politics. In recognition of 
his leadership of the more conservative polit- 
ical party, he was nicknamed “Mr. Republi- 
can“ by the American press. But even in 
the field of social-welfare legislation, he was 
not inflexibly wedded either to the status quo 
or to his former position. He was an original 
sponsor of legislation providing for public 
housing for low-income groups. He spon- 
sored legislation authorizing Federal aid to 
State governments for the improvement of 
medical care and education and of the living 
standards of the aged. 

On the other hand, Taft was an uncom- 
promising opponent of legislative measures 
which, in his judgment, undermined. per- 
sonal incentives for economic betterment or 
demanded excessive government intervention 
in the lives of its citizens. 

He consistently opposed compulsory health 
insurance on the ground that government 
control of the medical profession made the 
promised benefits illusory. He opposed 
peacetime price and wage controls. His, po- 
litical philosophy was perhaps the best stated 
in 1948 when he described the “one great 
issue in the world today” in these words: 

“It is that of government operated by a 
free people on the basis of freedom and jus- 
tice for every individual, on the one hand, 
against the totalitarian state on the other— 
the kind of state which concentrates in a 
central government power to direct the lives 
of all its people, its agriculture, its com- 
merce and its industry.” Taft often defined 
the basic domestic issue in American life 
as one of “liberty versus socialism.” 

It was in the field of labor law that Taft 
won his greatest legislative fame. In the na- 
tionwide transportation strike of 1946, Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman made a personal ap- 
peal to the Congress for legislation authoriz- 
ing him to draft striking workers into the 
Army on such terms as he might impose.” 
The House of Representatives passed the bill 
immediately, and the Senate seemed likely 
to follow suit. Notwithstanding the intense 
pressure for drastic action, Taft blocked it 
in the Senate by utilizing its rule of unlim- 
ited debate. 

When the Republican Party won control 
of Congress in the elections of 1946, Taft had 
the choice of becoming chairman of either 
the Senate Finance Committee or the Senate 
Labor Committee. Typically, he chose the 
more politically explosive assignment. As 
chairman of the Labor Committee he guided 
to passage over a Presidential veto the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, popularly 
known as the Taft-Hartley law. He defended 
it as imposing on labor unions obligations 
comparable to those imposed on manage- 
ment. Labor union leaders, almost without 
exception, denounced it as a slave labor 
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law. They mobilized their forces to defeat 
him in 1950. No senatorial campaign in U.S. 
history attracted so much nationwide inter- 
est. Taft’s overwhelming victory was inter- 
preted by his followers as proof that no eco- 
nomic group in America is cohesive enough 
to decide the outcome of any election 
through bloc voting on isolated issues. 


Senator Taft, above all things, sought 
an equitable balance, not simply between 
labor unions and employers, but for 
rights of employees and the public in- 
terest as well. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
like the Wagner Act, represented a com- 
bination of many ideas from many 
groups. It attempted to redress a bal- 
ance. Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is one of a number of provisions in 
the bill which seeks this balance. At 
the time of enactment it reflected the 
views of the House of Representatives, 
a House of Representatives particularly 
concerned with the abuses arising from 
the compulsory unionism. 

Section 14(b), after all, does not out- 
law compulsory unionism. The language 
of section 14(b) says merely that States 
can act on the matter of compulsory 
unionism as they see fit.. The several 
States, in other words, should not be 
prohibited from enacting legislation 
which attempts to correct the abuses 
arising from compulsory unionism. 

Senator Taft did not accept section 
14(b) as a method of future redress’ of 
grievances. He accepted it as a protec- 
tion for the 11 States which had already 
attempted to redress this balance. 

It should be noted that section 14(b) 
does not allow States to authorize 
stronger forms of union security arrange- 
ments—such as the closed shop—than 
are permitted under section 8(a) (3) of 
the Federal law. Rather it simply rec- 
ognizes the right of States to prohibit 
forms of union security arrangements 
permitted under section 8(a)(3). Also, 
in addition to the right-to-work law 
States, some States have statutes per- 
mitting the union shop, but under more 
rigid conditions than the provisions of 
section 8(a)(3) set out, such as a re- 
quirement of approval of union shop 
agreements by a specified percentage of 
employees, in excess of a majority. 

The provision first appeared as section 
13 of the House-passed bill, H.R. 3020, 
80th Congress, which provided: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
invalidate any State law or constitutional 
provision which restricts the right of an em- 
ployer to make agreements with labor or- 
ganizations requiring as a condition of 
employment membership in such labor or- 
ganization, and all such agreements, insofar 
as they purport to impose such requirements 
contrary to the provisions of the law or con- 
stitution of any State, are hereby divested 
of their character as a subject of regulation 
by Congress under its power to regulate 
commerce among the several States and with 
foreign nations, to the extent that such 
agreements shall, in addition to being sub- 
ject to any applicable preventive provisions 
of this Act, be subject to the operation and 
effect of such State laws and constitutional 
provisions as well. 


The House committee report indi- 
cated the purpose of this provision to be 
the prevention of a holding that the Fed- 
eral law preempted State law on union 
security. 
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The Senate bill contained no such pro- 
vision but the report of the majority in- 
dicated. their understanding that State 
law would not be preempted by the Fed- 
eral-union-security provision. A confer- 
ence committee to resolve the differences 
between the House-passed and the Sen- 
ate-passed bills adopted the language of 
the present section 14(b), explaining in 
its report: 

Many States have enacted laws or adopted 
constitutional provisions to make all forms 
of compulsory unionism in those States il- 
legal. It was never the intention of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as is disclosed by 
the legislative history of that act, to pre- 
empt the field in this regard so as to deprive 
the States of their powers to prevent com- 
pulsory. unionism. Neither the so-called 
closed shop proviso in section 8(3) of the 
existing act nor the union-shop and mainte- 
nance-of- membership proviso in section 8(a) 
(3) of the conference agreement could be 
said to authorize arrangements of this sort 
in States where such arrangements were con- 
tary to the State policy. To make certain 
that there should be no question about this, 
section 13 was included in the House bill. 
The conference agreement, in section 14(b), 
contains a provision having the same effect. 


What was the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Although many union leaders de- 
nounced it as a slave labor act, it was 
rather an attempt to curb the effects of 
greatly increased union power in an in- 
dustrial economy. The power of unions 
to establish closed and union shops had 
swung the pendulum ‘to an extreme 
from the evil conditions which existed 
50 years earlier. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is the Wagner 
Act rewritten and is an improvement on 
that act in the light of 12 years of ex- 
perience. When the Wagner Act was 
adopted in 1935, it was deliberately one 
sided. Its immediate goal was to en- 
courage free collective bargaining 
through independent labor organiza- 
tions. The rights and remedies of labor 
organizations alone were the warp and 
woof of the Wagner Act. It provided 
nowhere for protection of the general 
public, management, or the employee. 
against abuses by unions and abuses of 
the collective bargaining process. 

Any shortcomings of the act or abuses 
under the administration of it by either 
the labor unions themselves or by the 
Board were difficult to foresee in 1935. 
However, during the 12-year period of its 
operation, until the Taft-Hartley Act 
became law in 1947, many of these short- 
comings and abuses were brought clearly 
into focus. 

The emergence of the so-called wild- 
cat strike, for example, revealed the ut- 
ter inadequacy of the Wagner Act. In 
many cases, such labor contract viola- 
tions got completely out of hand, beyond 
even a union’s control, pointing up in 
those instances its complete irresponsi- 
bility in dealing with an employer. Un- 
til the Taft-Hartley Act became law, 
neither the long-suffering public nor the 
employee nor the employer had effective 
protection against such abuses. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was designed 
to safeguard the paramount interests of 
the general public and to meet legitimate 
criticisms by management, by individual 
workers, and by the unions themselyes, 
in light of a 12-year experience covering 
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&- one-sided administration of a one 
sided law. The act became law over 
President Truman's veto by strong bi- 
partisan action in Congress. 

We must remember that section 14(b) 
did not come into existence out of mere: 
spite for the unions. Flagrant abuses. 
under compulsory unionism were com- 
mon in the years preceding the enact-. 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act. We all 
remember the long years of World War 
II, when workers moving to war produc- 
tion plants were “shaken down” by union. 
racketeers operating closed shop con- 
cessions. 

Our memories are not so short that we 
do not remember men who were master: 
plumbers, experts in their field for over 
30 years, who had to pay so-called ini- 
tiation fees of $500 to $1,000 to work in. 
war plants which desperately needed. 
their services. Case after case of out- 
landish shakedowns were reported dur- 
ing World War II, where union bosses. 
empowered with a closed shop contract. 
made themselves rich at the expense of 
skilled workers whose services were 
needed for the war effort. 

Senator Taft accepted section 14(b) 
as one method of allowing the States to 
enact legislation attempting to correct. 
these abuses. Perhaps today certain sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley law may in- 
deed be improved upon in light of our 
experience with the act over the past- 
18 years. I have several amendments. 
which I would like to offer to the Taft- 
Hartley Act; amendments which could. 
well improve the functioning of this leg- 
islation. But since there appears to be 
little willingness on the part of the Con- 
gress as a whole to enter into a full- 
scale revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
I see no reason for removing a weight. 
from only one side of the scale. 

We must seek to maintain a balance 
and we cannot do it by reflecting only 
the views of one segment of our enor- 
mous civilization. Balance, after all, 
was what Senator Taft sought, not only 
in this legislation but throughout his en- 
tire life. 

Moreover, the Republican platform for 
1952 recognized that there, were some 
legitimate criticisms of the act by both 
labor and management. The platform 
favored adoption of “such amendments. 
to the Taft-Hartley Act as time and ex- 
perience show to be desirable, and which 
further protect the rights of labor, man- 
agement, and the public.” In fulfillment 
of that pledge President Eisenhower pro- 
posed, and Congress carefully considered, 
over a score of improvements in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which experience had shown 
were fair and necessary. 

Democrats in the Senate killed the 
legislation, however, by voting solidly to 
send the bill back to committee, even 
before it had been adequately debated or 
its merits discussed: By that action, 
Senate Democrats clearly labeled their 
action as political, in order to discredit 
the law, to embarrass Republicans on 
their 1952 pledge to improve the law, 
and to save the issue for another Dem- 
ocratie Party bid for the awor of labor 
leaders in future camp: 

It is significant that the leadership 
of the labor unions, virtually all of whom 
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hitherto were opposed to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and consistently characterized 
it as a “slave-labor act,” were equally 
vigorous in denouncing the National La- 
bor Relations Board under the Repub- 
lican administration for limiting its ju- 
risdiction, thereby reducing the number 
of employees who are subject to the act’s 
provisions. 

In other words, they deplored limiting 
the application of a law, the whole of 
which they for so long wanted entirely 
stricken from the statute books. 

When George Meany, in referring to 
the Labor-Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley), told the newly assem- 
bled convention of AFL-CIO in Decem- 
ber 1955, as its first president, that “we 
have got to amend that act,“ he was 
departing from a consistently and firmly 
pursued public demand by AFL and CIO 
union heads that they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

RIGHTS AS ENUMERATED IN TAFT-HARTLEY 


Several rights were defined by the 


Taft-Hartley Act in behalf of the public, 


the individual employee, the union, and 
the employer. 
THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 


There were six major public rights un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act: 

First. The public was given safeguards 
against violence from mass picketing and 
other coercive strike activities; 

Second. The public was protected by 
the reauirement of good faith collective 
bargaining by both management and 
unions; 

Third. The public was protected by 
curbs on Communist activities within a 
union; i 

Fourth: The public was protected in 
the event of a strike threat which could 
cause national emergencies by the re- 
quirement of an 80-day cooling-off 
period prior to a strike or lockout; 

Fifth. The public was protected by 
curbs on secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes; i 

Sixth. The public was protected by a 
ban on strikes by Government employees. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE EMPLOYEE 


There were 21 major rights guaranteed 
the worker by the Taft-Hartley Act: 

First. The worker had the right to 
free collective bargaining. 

Second. The worker had the right to 
strike. 

Third. The worker had the right to 
work without union interference. 

Fourth. The worker had protection 
against violence and coercion. 

Fifth. The worker had the opportu- 
nity to present his own grievances. 

Sixth. The worker had protection 
against discrimination in conditions or 
terms of employment because of union 
membership or nonmembership. 

Seventh. The worker had protection 
against discrimination because of filing 
charges against employer. 

Eighth. The worker had the choice of 
bargaining in a craft unit. 

Ninth. The worker was given relief 
from excessive initiation fees. 

Tenth. The worker had freedom of 
speech. 
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Eleventh. The worker had the right to 
oust an unsatisfactory union. 

Twelfth. Workers in independent 
unions were given equality of treatment. 

Thirteenth. The worker had the right 
to look at the union’s books. : 

Fourteenth. The worker had protec- 
tion from Communist control of unions. 

Fifteenth. The worker had the right 
to a secret ballot. 

Sixteenth. The worker was protected 
against personal liability. 

Seventeenth. The worker was freed 
from compulsory checkoffs. 

Eighteenth. The worker's interests 
were protected by a ban on bribery of 
union representatives by an employer. 

Nineteenth. The worker's interests 
were protected against extortion of an 
employer by racketeering union repre- 
sentatives. 

Twentieth. The worker had security 
against abuse of health and welfare 
funds. 3 

Twenty-first. The worker was freed 
from forced political contributions. 

Let us once more recall that the Taft- 
Hartley Act from 1947 down to the pres- 
ent has been vilified, condemned, and 
abusively described as the “slave labor” 
law. Nothing can be further from the 
truth, in view of the foregoing listing of 
rights of the worker. 

Moreover, such a charge is thoroughly 
refuted by the provision in section 502 of 
the act, as follows: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent nor shall 
anything in this act be construed to make 
the quitting of his labor by an individual 
employee an illegal act. 

THE RIGHTS OF UNIONS AND UNION OFFICIALS 


Furthermore, there were nine major 
rights of union leaders provided for un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act: 

First. The union had the right to ex- 
clusive representation in behalf of em- 
ployees for collective bargaining pur- 


poses. 

Second. The union had freedom from 
employer dominance or interference. 

Third. The union had the right to 
maintenance of the union shop. 

Fourth. The union was guaranteed 
good faith collective bargaining: by the 
employer. 

Fifth. Craft and professional unions 
could act as separate bargaining units. 

Sixth. The union had freedom of 
speech. 

Seventh. The union had protection 
against rival unions during the life of a 
union contract. 

Eighth. Independent unions were as- 
sured equality of treatment. 

Ninth. The union was enabled to es- 
cape from Communist influence. 

THE RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS 


Last, there were eight major rights of 
employers under the Taft-Hartley Act: 

First. The employer was protected 
against coercion in selection of employer 
bargaining representatives. 

Second. The employer was guaranteed 
good faith collective bargaining by labor 
unions. 

Third. The employer was protected 
from misuse of union machinery by 
racketeers. 
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Fourth. The employer had freedom of 
speech concerning labor-management 
problems with both employees and labor 
unions. 

Fifth. The employer had the right to 
seek an election under NLRB auspices to 
determine whether a union (or one of 
several unions), should represent em- 
ployees in collective bargaining. 

Sixth. The employer was protected by 
curbs on Communist domination of 
unions. 

Seventh. The employer was given pro- 
tection against violation of a collective 
bargaining contract or other unlawful 
union activities by way of money dam- 
ages. 

Eighth. The neutral employer was 
protected by curbs on secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes. 

CONCURRENT FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION— 
THE PROBLEM OF PREEMPTION 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


When Congress enacts labor legisla- 
tion under the commerce clause in an 
area in which the States have legislated, 
or in which a State enacts legislation at 
a later date, the issue may be raised as 
to whether the State law is incompatible 
with the act of Congress. 

It is then that the so-called suprem- 
acy clause in article VI of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States becomes ap- 
plicable: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and the Judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Two famous statements in two early 
landmark decisions by Chief Justice John 
Marshall linked together the powers of 
Congress under the commerce clause and 
the supremacy clause in the Constitution. 

In 1819 Marshall said that the su- 
premacy clause made clear that— 


The States have no powers, by taxation or 
otherwise, to retard, impede, burden, or in 
any manner control, the operations of the 
constitutional laws enacted by Congress. to 
carry into execution the powers vested in the 
General Government. (McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 1819.) 


In 1824 Marshall, in describing the 
commerce power, said: 


This power, like all others vested in Con- 
gress is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no 
limitations, other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution. * If, as has always been 
understood, the sovereignty of Congress, 
though limited to specified objects, is plenary 
as to those objects, the power over commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, is vested in Congress as absolutely as 
it would be in a single government, having 
in its constitution the same restrictions on 
the exercise of the power as are found in the 
Constitution of the United States. (Gibbons 
v.. Ogden, 1824,) 


PREEMPTION IN GENERAL 


According to the most authoritative 
commentary on the Constitution: 

The Court's decisions resolving such al- 
leged conflicts fall into three groups: First, 
those which follow Webster's theory, ad- 
vanced in Gibbons v. Ogden, that when Con- 
gress acts upon a particular phase of inter- 
state commerce, it designs to appropriate 
the entire field with the result that no room 
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is left for supplementary State action; sec- 
ond, those in which, in the absence of con- 
flict between specific provisions of the State 
and congressional measures involved, the op- 
posite result is reached; third, those in which 
the State legislation involved is found to con- 
flict with certain acts of Congress, and in 
which the principle of national supremacy 
is invoked by the Court. (The Constitution 
of the United States of America, Revised and 
Annotated, 1963, pp. 282-283, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1964.) 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE LABOR LAWS: PREEMPTION 
On this question this same text says: 


One group of cases, which has caused the 
Court some difficulty, and its attitude in 
which has perhaps shifted in some measure, 
deals with the question of the effect of the 
Wagner, and latterly, of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on State power to govern labor union 
activities. In 1942 it was held that an order 
of the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, which commanded a union, its agents, 
and members, to desist from mass picketing 
of a factory, threatening personal injury or 
property damage to employees desiring to 
work, obstructing the streets about the fac- 
tory, and picketing the homes of employees, 
was not in conflict with the National Labor 
Relations Act, to which the employer admit- 
tedly was subject but which had not been 
invoked. 

In a case decided in 1945, it was held that 
a Florida statute which required business 
agents of a union operating in the State 
to file annual reports and pay an annual 
fee of $1 conflicted with the Wagner 
Act, standing as the Court put it, “as an 
obstacle to the accomplishment and execu- 
tion of the full purposes and objectives of 
Congress.“ In two cases decided in 1949, 
however, State legislation regulative of labor 
relations was sustained. 

In one a cease-and-desist order of the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board im- 
plementing the State Employment Peace Act, 
which made it an unfair labor practice for 
an employee to interfere with production 
except by leaving the premises in an 
orderly manner for the purpose of going on 
strike, was found not to conflict with either 
the Wagner or the Taft-Hartley Act, both of 
which, the Court asserted, designedly left 
open an area for State control. In the other, 
the Wisconsin Board, acting under the same 
statute, was held to be within its powers in 
labeling as an unfair labor practice the 
discharge by an employer of an employee 
under a maintenance of membership clause 
which had been inserted in the contract of 
employment in 1943 under pressure from 
the National War Labor Board, but which 
Was contrary to provisions of the Wisconsin 
act. On the other hand, in 1950, the Court 
invalidated a Michigan mediation statute, 
and in 1951, a Wisconsin Public Utility Anti- 
Strike Act, on the ground that these mat- 
ters were governed by the policies embodied 
in the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts (pp. 
290-291). 


In its commentary under the due 
process clause section of the Constitution 
dealing specifically with State regulation 
of labor unions, the text says: 


The policy of many State legislatures in 
recent years, however, has been to adopt leg- 
islation designed to control the abuse of the 
enormous economic power which previously 
enacted protective measures enabled labor 
unions to amass; and it is the constitu- 
tionality of such restrictive measures that 
has lately concerned the Court. Thus, in 
Railway Mail Association versus Corsi, sec- 
tion 43 of New York’s civil rights law 
which forbids a labor organization to deny 
any person membership by reason of race, 
color, or creed, or to deny any member, on 
similar grounds, equal treatment in designa- 
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tion for employment, promotion, or dismissal 
by an employer was sustained, when applied 
to an organization of railway mail clerks, 
as not interfering unlawfully with the lat- 
ter’s right to choose its members nor abridg- 
ing its property rights, or liberty of con- 
tract. Inasmuch as it held itself out to 
represent the general business needs of em- 
ployees and functioned under the protec- 
tion of the State, the union was deemed 
to have forfeited the right to claim exemp- 
tion from legislation protecting workers 
against discriminatory exclusion. Similarly 
approved as constitutional in Lincoln Union 
versus Northwestern Co., and AF. of L. 
versus American Sash Co., were State laws 
outlawing the closed shop; and when labor 
unions invoked in their own defense the 
freedom of contract doctrine that hitherto 
had been employed to nullify legislation in- 
tended for their protection, Justice Black, 
speaking for the Court, rejected this union 
argument (pp. 1104-1105). 


The State laws challenged in the first 
case were those of Nebraska and North 
Carolina, and Arizona in the second case, 
respectively. I am quoting more of Jus- 
tice Black’s opinion than is contained 
in the text cited, since it still deserves 
widespread consideration: 


This Court * * * has consciously returned 
closer and closer to the earlier constitutional 
principle that States have power to legislate 
against what are found to be injurious prac- 
tices in their internal commercial and busi- 
ness affairs, so long as their laws do not run 
afoul of some specific Federal constitutional 
prohibition, or of some valid Federal law. 
* + + Under this constitutional doctrine 
the due process clause is no longer to be so 
broadly construed that the Congress and 
State legislatures are put in a straitjacket 
when they attempt to suppress business and 
industrial conditions which they regard as 
offensive to the public welfare. 

Appellants now ask us to return, at least 
in part, to the due process philosophy that 
has been deliberately discarded. Claiming 
that the Federal Constitution itself affords 
protection for union members against dis- 
crimination, they nevertheless assert that 
the same Constitution forbids a State from 
providing the same protection for nonunion 
members. Just as we have held that the due 
process clause erects no obstacle to block 
legislative protection of union members, we 
now hold that legislative protection can be 
afforded nonunion workers. (Supra, 536-7.) 


The text also includes a summary of 
Justice Frankfurter’s comments in these 
cases: 


In a lengthy opinion, in which he regis- 
tered his concurrence with both decisions, 
Justice Frankfurter set forth extensive sta- 
tistical data calculated to prove that labor 
unions not only were possessed of consider- 
able economic power but by virtue of such 
power were no longer dependent on the 
closed shop for survival. He would there- 
fore leave to vhe legislatures the determina- 
tion “whether it is preferable in the public 
interest that trade unions should be sub- 
jected to State intervention or left to the 
free play of social forces, whether experience 
has disclosed “union unfair labor practices,” 
and, if so, whether legislative correction is 
more appropriate than self-discipline and 
pressure of public opinion. (P. 1105.) 


I might add that in the Arizona case 
the Court said: 

The existence of evils against which the 
law should afford protection and the relative 
need of different groups for that protection 
is a matter for the legislative judgment. 
(American Federation of Labor v. American 
Sash and Door Co., 335 U.S. 538, 542 (1949) ). 
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The annotated text of the Constitu- 
tion contains further commentary of in- 
terest on this subject: 

Also in harmony with the last mentioned 
pair of cases is Auto. Workers v. Wis. Board 
in which was upheld enforcement of the 
Wisconsin Employment Peace Act which pro- 
scribed as an unfair labor practice efforts 
of a union, after collective bargaining 
negotiations had become deadlocked, to 
coerce an employer through a “slowdown” in 
production achieved by the irregular, but 
frequent, calling of union meetings during 
working hours without advance notice to the 
employer or notice as to whether or when 
the employees would return, and without in- 
forming him of the specific terms sought by 
such tactics. “No one,” declared the Court, 
can question “the State’s power to police 
coercion by * * * methods” which involve 
“considerable injury to property and intimi- 
dation of other employees by threats.” Pp. 
1105-1106. 


One other Court decision in 1963 de- 
serves citing, for its definitively settled 
that the State courts, rather than the 
National Labor Relations Board, are the 
tribunals with jurisdiction to enforce 
State right-to-work laws. Speaking for 
the Court, Mr. Justice Douglas wrote: 

In light of the wording of section 14(b) 
and this legislative history, we conclude that 
Congress in 1947 did not deprive the States of 
any and all power to enforce their laws re- 
stricting the execution and enforcement of 
union-security agreements. Since it is plain 
that Congress left the States free to legis- 
late in that field, we can only assume that 
it intended to leave unaffected the power to 
enforce those laws. (Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association v. Schermerhorn, 375 U.S. 
96, 102 (1963) .) 


These decisions make it obvious that 
the Supreme Court had no difficulty in 
determining congressional policy with 
respect to compulsory unionism. The 
so-called conflict in Federal standards 
under Taft-Hartley is the manufacture 
of proponents of compulsory unionism. 
The latter have been given enormous aid 
and comfort by National Labor Relations 
Board administrators who have manipu- 
lated Federal law to favor union mo- 
nopoly, contrary to the expressed inten- 
tion of Congress. As an illustration of 
what I mean, I quote a September 13, 
1965, editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: 

Plainly there is something wrong when a 
citizen who happens to be a member of a 
labor union can be penalized for asking an 
election at the plant where he works to find 
out whether a majority of his fellow em- 
ployees want the union to continue to repre- 
sent them. It’s even worse when his penalty 
is upheld by a Federal agency which is sup- 
posed to protect him against abuses of union 
power. 

If an employee is forbidden to use the legal 
avenue making possible the ouster of a union 
a majority of workers no longer wants, then 
he may be doomed to belong to the union as 
long as it exists. That would seem to be the 
case where the union shop, requiring union 
membership as a condition of employment, 
prevails. Of course, he can try to find other 
work. Either way, it is not much of a choice, 
as a member of an AFL-CIO Steelworkers 
local employed at a steel plant in California 
has discovered. 

This employee filed a petition, as he legally 
was entitled to do, with the National Labor 
Relations Board asking an election to deter- 
mine whether a majority of workers at the 
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plant wished to continue their union mem- 
bership. Affronted by this challenge to its 
position, the union suspended the petition- 
er's membership and, for good measure, fined 
him $500 the fine later being withdrawn, 

In turn the employee appealed to the 
NLRB charging that his union was inter- 
fering with his right to file a decertification 
petition. The NLRB dismissed his com- 
plaint, on the ground that since such pe- 
titions are of serious “union concern,” the 
unions must be able to protect themselves 
by penalizing employees who file them. 

To be sure, any move to decertify a union 
as the workers’ bargaining agency is of “union 
concern”—especially when to date about two- 
thirds of all decertification elections have 
been lost by the challenged unions. But in 
its eagerness to protect unions against col- 
lapse the NLRB shows an almost incredible 
lack of concern for the welfare of the in- 
dividual member and for his right to de- 
termine whether or not the union in fact 
represents a majority voice. 

By coincidence, Congress now seems close 
to repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, a move that would invalidate State 
right-to-work laws that protect employees 
against compulsory unionism. The NLRB’s 
sanction of union coercion should, at the 
very least, persuade the lawmakers to take 
another look at what they are asked to en- 
dorse. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 14(B) 

From time to time certain charges have 
been made by union leaders that right- 
to-work laws impede the economic prog- 
ress of the States where they are in ef- 
fect. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The truth of the matter is that eco- 
nomic activity in right-to-work States 
is increasing at a higher, faster rate 
than economic activity in non-right-to- 
work States. 

Taken from one standpoint it could 
probably be shown that States without 
right-to-work laws are bigger, have a 
greater population, support more people, 
and in the aggregate represent more 
economic wealth and productivity. This 
is usually the point in arguments made 
by advocates for repeal of right-to-work 
laws. This is the proof they use: sim- 
ply that States without right-to-work 
laws manufacture more goods and rep- 
resent more industry in absolute terms 
than do right-to-work States. 

But is this really the point? To my 
way of thinking the economic merits of 
right-to-work laws should be judged on 
the basis of growth, not on the basis of 
having arrived at some plateau, no 
matter how high and no matter how 
large in the aggregate. 

By this I mean that the only true way 
to measure the economic impact of a 
right-to-work law is to judge the rate of 
growth, in several economic categories, 
in States where these laws exist and 
compare it to the rate of growth of these 
same categories in States where compul- 
sory unionism is allowed. 

Here we will have a comparison be- 
tween the young, healthy, growing 
States where right-to-work laws protect 
the workers from compulsory unionism, 
and the growth rates of older, indus- 
trially established States where the 
worker may be forced to join a union. 
This, I am convinced, is the only fair 
comparison in judging the economic 
merits—and the economic demerits—of 
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laws which protect the workers from 
compulsory unionism. 

One is surprised when one reads the 
results of these comparisons; surprised 
not by the fact that right-to-work States 
are growing faster than non-right-to- 
work States but rather that right-to- 
work States are growing so much faster 
than States which have no protection 
against compulsory unionism. 

One could say that this is merely be- 
cause right-to-work States are in fact 
younger, more vital, and are energetical- 
ly working to attract new industry and 
new jobs, looking beyond the horizon to 
a tomorrow when our greatly increased 
population will demand greatly increased 
levels of employment. If one admits this 
to be the case, then quite a bit has al- 
ready been proven concerning the eco- 
nomic merits and benefits accruing from 
a protection against compulsory union- 
ism 


Personal income of people in right- 
to-work States is increasing more rapidly 
than in States without right-to-work 
laws. Personal income for the period 
1959 to 1964 increased 32.5 percent in 
right-to-work States, and only 25.5 per- 
cent in non-right-to-work States. Here, 
the rate of increase in personal income 
was actually lower in States without 
right-to-work laws than the national 
average of 27.2 percent. 

The 19 States where right-to-work 
laws guarantee freedom of choice for 
wage earners also have less unemploy- 
ment than do States without right-to- 
work laws. The unemployment rate for 
1964 in right-to-work States was 4 per- 
cent. The unemployment rate for this 
period in States without right-to-work 
laws was 5 percent. Again, the unem- 
ployment rate in States without right-to- 
work laws was higher than the national 
average which, for 1964, was 4.7 percent. 

Average weekly earnings of production 
workers increased 46.8 percent in right- 
to-work States during the period 1955- 
56. But the average weekly earnings of 
production workers in States without 
right-to-work laws increased only 42.8 
percent, less than the average increase 
for the Nation as a whole, which was 
44.3 percent. 

Hourly earnings by manufacturing 
workers in right-to-work States in- 
creased more than hourly earnings of 
manufacturing workers in States with- 
out right-to-work laws during the period 
1953-64. Hourly earnings by manufac- 
turing workers increased 46.7 percent 
during this period in right-to-work 
States and only 41.5 percent in non- 
right-to-work States. Again, the in- 
crease in States without right-to-work 
laws was actually lower than the na- 
tional average which, during this period, 
was 43.1 percent. 

Certainly it is obvious by this time that 
growth rates of States with right-to- 
work laws far surpass the growth rates 
of States without right-to-work laws. 
As surely as the sun comes up in the 
morning freedom of choice for a worker 
to join—or not to join—a labor union has 
meant increased economic activity, in- 
creased growth, faster job creation, 
greater wage improvement, higher per- 
sonal income increases, and less unem- 
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ployment. Conversely, in States where 
the worker is offered no choice—where 
the worker may indeed be subjected to 
compulsory union membership—unem- 
ployment is higher than the national 
average, wage rates are increasing at a 
rate below the national average, personal 
income is rising slower than the national 
average, and economic activity is increas- 
ing at a rate below that of the rest of the 
Nation. 

I could continue with more simple, 
unvarnished, statistics which demon- 
strate the indisputable fact that eco- 
nomic activity is increasing faster in 
States with right-to-work laws than in 
States without right-to-work laws. 

As a matter of fact, I think I will. 

In the period from 1953 to 1962, right- 
to-work States show a greater gain in 
producing new wealth than the other 
States. Capital expenditures increased 
37.1 percent in right-to-work States dur- 
ing this period. Capital expenditures 
increased only 27.2 percent in States 
without right-to-work laws. Again, 
capital expenditures increased 29.8 per- 
cent in the Nation as a whole, a greater 
increase than that registered in States 
without right-to-work laws. 

Per capita personal income, in the pe- 
riod 1953-63, increased at a far greater 
rate in right-to-work States than it did 
in States without right-to-work laws. 
Per capita personal income increased 
43.7 percent in right-to-work States and 
only 35.4 percent in States without right- 
to-work laws. Again, per capita per- 
sonal income increased less in States 
without right-to-work laws than did the 
national average, which was 37 percent 
for this same period. 

Furthermore, value added by manufac- 
turing showed a phenomenal rate of in- 
crease in right-to-work States during 
the period 1953-62. Value—that is, 
wealth—added by manufacturing during 
this period in right-to-work States was 
increased 73.3 percent. The rate of in- 
crease in States without right-to-work 
laws was barely 41.5 percent for this pe- 
riod, far less than the national average 
of 47.5 percent. 

People seem to like right-to-work 
States. 

During the period 1950 to 1964 popula- 
tion showed a rate of increase of 27.4 
percent in States with right-to-work 
laws. In States without right-to-work 
laws population increased only 26.2 per- 
cent, a rate of increase which is actually 
less than the national average for this 
period which is 26.6 percent. 

The value of life insurance in force in 
right-to-work States increased 167 per- 
cent in the period 1953-63. The value 
of life insurance in force increased only 
132 percent in States without right-to- 
work laws during this period. Again, the 
rate of increase in States without right- 
to-work laws was less than the rate of 
increase for the Nation as a whole, which 
was 140.3 percent during this period. 

Furthermore, the number of insurance 
policies in force increased 39.2 percent in 
right-to-work States from 1953 to 1963, 
and only 26.8 percent in non-right-to- 
work States. Again, the rate of increase 
in States without right-to-work laws was 
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less than the national average for this 
period, which stood at 30.5 percent. 

Perhaps, at this point, I might empha- 
size that in my opinion economic prog- 
ress is not—I repeat, is not—the primary 
yardstick for measuring the issue of vol- 
untary versus compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

The most important yardstick is 
whether a worker may have freedom of 
choice as opposed to being subjected 
to compulsory unionism. But since the 
argument of economic activity has been 
raised by those who favor compulsory 
unionism, I feel the facts must be pre- 
sented, overwhelmingly, to end once and 
for all the notion that economic activity 
is growing as fast in States without 
right-to-work laws as it is in States 
which express opposition to compulsory 
unionism. 

To continue, motor vehicle registration 
increased 53 percent in right-to-work 
States during the period 1953 to 1963. 
Motor vehicle registration increased only 
44.3 percent in States without right-to- 
work laws during this period, less than 
the national rate of increase which stood 
at 47 percent. 

The money which people have left 
over to take to the bank and deposit also 
seems to be increasing faster in States 
with right-to-work laws than in States 
without right-to-work laws. The rate of 
increase in bank deposits from 1953 to 
1964 was 69.4 percent in right-to-work 
States and only 63.5 percent in non- 
right-to-work States. Again, the rate of 
increase in non-right-to-work States was 
less than the national average for this 
period, which stood at 64.6 percent. 

The Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Labor publish reams of 
statistics which show clearly that the 19 
States where right-to-work laws guaran- 
tee individual freedom for wage earners 
lead the Nation in rate of economic 
growth. There is no argument. It is in- 
disputable. By removing the monopoly 
power which compulsory unionism puts 
into the hands of union leaders, right- 
to-work laws protect both management 
and the public from irresponsible abuses 
of union power and the economy of a 
State is free to grow unbridled and un- 
checked. Thus, a worker is free to join 
a union or not to join. He prospers. His 
family prospers. His city and his county 
and his State prosper. 

But I must reemphasize that in my 
opinion economic progress is not the pri- 
mary yardstick for measuring the issue 
of voluntary versus compulsory union 
membership. The real issue is whether 
American workers will continue to enjoy 
freedom of choice or whether American 
workers, from coast to coast, will be sub- 
ject to compulsory unionism. 

COMMENTS BY STATE GOVERNORS 

One final note on the economic aspects 
of compulsory unionism. I would like to 
quote from an article which appeared in 
Nation’s Business of June 1965. The 
article, entitled Governors Fight Right- 
To-Work Repeal,” reads: 

In State after State where humming fac- 
tories are pouring out goods at record rates, 
there's a quiet but deep resentment against 
a political drive nearing a showdown in 
Washington: 
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A Nation’s Business poll of Governors just 
made shows this. State chief executives 
don’t want Washington to nullify their laws 
which protect the rights of people in their 
States to work without having to join a 
union. The Johnson administration wants 
to wipe out section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
labor act which protects these workers’ 
rights. Nineteen States have such laws, and 
they've worked well. 

But organized labor has made repeal of 
14(b) its No. 1 legislative goal. Unions stand 
to increase their power and financial re- 
sources, of course, if the right-to-work laws 
are killed. 

On the following pages are views of Gover- 
nors of States with right-to-work laws. They 
oppose congressional tampering with their 
laws. 


Gov. Sam Goddard, Democrat, Ari- 
zona: 

On right to work, Arizona has had such a 
law for 14 years and no proposed modification 
is anticipated. 

As Governor I strive to carry out all the 
laws of the State. 

Since most of the labor contracts of Ari- 
zona are prepared in other States that do not 
have right-to-work laws, its application is 
limited. 


Gov. Carl Sanders, Democrat, Georgia: 

A right-to-work law was enacted by the 
General Assembly of Georgia some years ago. 

I do not expect, nor would I support, any 
effort to repeal it during the next legislative 
session, 


Gov. Harold E. Hughes, Democrat, 
Iowa: 

I have recommended that the law in Iowa 
be modified to conform with the Taft-Hartley 
Act, permitting employers and employees to 
negotiate union shop contracts. 

At the same time, I have recommended 
that the State law banning secondary boy- 
cotts be strengthened and that other steps 
be taken to provide both labor and manage- 
ment a greater protection against abuses than 
they now have. 

I believe the authority to adopt such legis- 
lation should remain with the States. 


Gov. William H. Avery, Republican, 
Kansas: 

I do not favor repeal of section 14(b) of 
Taft-Hartley. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes State pre- 
rogative and jurisdiction and there has been 
no evidence that the exercise of State judg- 
ment has been abused. 

The effect of repeal in our State would de- 
pend on whether it were retroactive or pro- 
spective. If retroactive, court action would 
probably result as a right-to-work provision 
has been added to the Kansas constitution. 


Gov. Paul B. Johnson, Democrat, 
Mississippi: 

I oppose repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Tait-Hartley Act. 

Our right-to-work provision is a part of 
the Mississippi constitution and has been 
beneficial to both employer and employee. 

Repeal would nullify this provision of 
Mississippi’s constitution and would be det- 
rimental to the economy of the State. 


Gov. Frank B. Morrisson, Democrat, 
Nebraska: 

I oppose repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Our right-to-work provision is a part of 
the Nebraska constitution. 


Gov. Dan Moore, Democrat, North 
Carolina: 


I do not favor repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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I do not believe that any Federal legisla- 
tion forcing us to change our State law on 
this matter or rendering our statute inef- 
fectual would be in the best interest of 
North Carolina. 


Gov. Nils A. Boe, Republican, South 
Dakota: 

Retention of section 14(b) in the Taft- 
Hartley law is to no extent detrimental or 
prejudicial to the economy of our State or 
to labor in this State. 

Our right-to-work law has proved very 
satisfactory, and labor and management 
have been able to work very successfully to- 
gether under our constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing the right to work as well as 
the statutory provision guaranteeing this 
same right. 


Gov. John B. Connally, 
Texas: 

The 1962 Texas Democratic Party platform 
called for retention of the States right-to- 
work law. 

I campaigned for Governor that year on 
a program to retain the law. 

Nothing has happened since to change my 
position. 


Gov. Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., Demo- 
crat, Virginia: 


I oppose repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Virginia’s experience under the right-to- 
work law has been most satisfactory. 

The purpose and operation of the law are 
in the best interest of both labor and man- 
agement. 


Gov. Clifford P. Hansen, Republican, 
Wyoming: 

Pay oppose repeal of Taft-Hartley section 
14(b). 

Some jurisdictional areas, including choice 
of enacting right-to-work laws, should be 
left to the States. 

Repeal would invalidate Wyoming’s right- 
to-work law, which appears to have had little 
effect one way or the other. However, em- 
ployment and hourly and weekly earnings 
are up here since passage. 


One last point should be made re- 
garding the economic effects of prohibi- 
tions against compulsory unionism. Al- 
though I will discuss Iowa’s right-to- 
work law at a later point in my remarks, 
I do feel that I should mention the un- 
precedented prosperity now enjoyed by 
Iowa's citizens. An article from the Des 
Moines Register of July 27, 1965, tells 
of this prosperity. The article is entitled 
“Towa Income Gain Leads All States.” 

It reads: 


The measure of personal income in Iowa 
during May showed a larger gain over a 
year ago than in any other State, it was 
reported by Business Week magazine. 

It amounted to $605 million, an increase 
of 11.6 percent over May of last year. The 
increase in the Nation as a whole was 7.6 
percent. 

The magazine commented: 

Hefty livestock profits and more pros- 
perous farmers around the country are the 
main reasons why Iowa led all the States 
with its 11.6 percent annual gain in personal 
income. Iowa farmers enjoyed a 36-percent 
increase over last year in farm receipts, with 
most of the gain centered in livestock. 

“Moreover, the State’s farm machinery 
manufacturers found demand for their 
products so strong they took on 1,500 addi- 
tional hands and boosted average weekly 
earnings by $14. Statewide unemployment 
was down to only 1.5 percent, which is vir- 
tually full employment,” 


Democrat, 
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In the States surrounding Iowa, the May 
increases were Illinois, 7.6 percent; Wiscon- 
sin, 8; Minnesota, 8; South Dakota, 9; 
Nebraska, 8.3; and Missouri, 6.2 percent. 

For the first 5 months of 1965, the Iowa 
increase over a year ago was 8.2 percent and 
in the Nation was 7.6 percent. In other 
States the increases were Illinois, 7.6 percent; 
Wisconsin, 8.2; Minnesota, 7.6; South Dakota, 
2.7; Nebraska, 7.1; and Missouri, 5.9 percent. 

The data is based on salaries paid, and 
farm property and social security income. 


Mr. President, I insert in the RECORD 
a comparison of average weekly earnings 
of production workers employed by man- 
ufacturing firms in Iowa which demon- 
strates the increases enjoyed by Iowans 
when compared to the national average. 
RIGHT TO WORK AND IOWA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Economic gains achieved by Iowa since 
the passage of its 1947 right-to-work 
law are illustrated by documented re- 
ports from both the Iowa Employment 
Security Commission and the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The charge that this legislation has 
had an adverse effect on the State's 
economy is completely without founda- 
tion. It is disproved by the following 
official statistics: 

Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers employed by manufacturing firms 


1949 1963 Actual] Percent- 
gain | age gain 
— 855. 72 8105. 47 | $49.75 89. 3 
Entire Y United 
he 53.88 | 99.63 | 45.75 84.9 


1 Iowa Employment Security Commission: 
9 are most recent available; no statistics 
Nan e for years preceding 1949. 


Average hourly earnings of production work- 
ers employed by manufacturing firms 


1949 1963 Actual] Percent- 

gain | age gain 

— xe 81. 36 $2.62 | $1.26 92.7 
Entis United 

hee 1. 38 2. 40 1.08 78.3 


Source: Iowa Employment Security Commission; 1963 
figures are most recent available; no statistics available 
for years preceding 1949. 


Number of employees on manufacturing 


payrolls 
1947 1963 Gain 
S 151, 600 178, 800 27, 200 
Source: Bulletin No. 1370-1, 


“Employment and 
Earnings Statistics for States and Areas, 1939-63,” issued 
ae pe ares of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department 
of Lal 


Number of employees on nonagricultural 


payrolls 
1947 1963 Gain 
TOW occ sao 576,700 | 606, 900 120, 200 
Source: Bulletin No, 1370-1 Bags ent and Earn- 
ings Statistics for States and Areas, ” issued 1964 


by Bureau of Labor Statistics, US Department of 
Labor. 


UNION ACTIVITY IN RIGHT-TO-WORK STATES 

Since its peak in 1956, the American 
labor union movement has lost over 
three-fourths of a million members, re- 
versing a fairly consistent upward trend 
that had existed from the early 1930’s. 
A major portion of this decline in union 
membership occurred in manufacturing 
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where particular industries have experi- 
enced considerable loss of employment. 

Yet when we attempt to relate this 
data to locate a trend in union member- 
ship in right-to-work States, the results 
are far from conclusive. In the 4-year 
period from 1958 to 1962 there was a 
relatively small change in union mem- 
bership nationally. Only Illinois among 
the five largest union membership States 
reported a net gain over the period and 
that was a small one. New York held 
its own; California, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania had net losses. 

The Library of Congress Economics 
Division conducted an inquiry into the 
effects of State right-to-work laws and 
published their findings on March 19, 
1965. I quote from that study: 


It is very difficult to get accurate data on 
union membership and doubly difficult to 
get trend data by States. The only series 
available for the different States is that of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the period 
1958 to 1962, at 2-year intervals. 

This series is based on estimates made by 
the various State labor bodies. The estimates 
are crude and not wholly internally consist- 
ent. Only AFL-CIO unions are included in 
the estimates. 

The effect of a right-to-work law on union 
membership could be felt in two ways. 
First, it might allow members of unions who 
were forced against their will to remain in 
the union to drop their membership. This 
may be considered an impact effect. How- 
ever, most right-to-work laws do not 
abrogate existing agreements, but only pro- 
hibit their future negotiation or extension. 
As much as a 2- or 3-year delay might 
be anticipated after enactment before the 
impact of the law could be felt. This would 
allow also for getting necessary knowledge 
of the law to the persons involved and, in a 
few instances, setting up administrative ma- 
chinery. In most States, it will be recalled, 
these laws are administered only through the 
courts. 


It is difficult to relate these data to right- 
to-work laws, for impact or trend effects. 
For one thing, by 1958 most of the laws had 
been in effect for from 6 to 10 years. Any 
unwilling union member who had desired 
to drop his membership might be presumed 
to have done so several years earlier in most 
States. 


. . » * . 


The Indiana law was passed in 1957 and 
the Kansas law in 1958; these might afford 
some test of Immediate impact, However, 
between 1958 and 1962 union membership 
rose slightly in Indiana and fell, rather sub- 
stantially, in Kansas. The difficulties of 
reaching a conclusion remain. 

The Kansas data are strongly suggestive 
of a similar immediate impact to that noted 
earlier as having taken place after enact- 
ment of a right-to-work law in Iowa. Even 
the failure of the Indiana law to have had 
a similar result does not wholly offset the 
impression that the very substantial fall in 
union membership in Kansas between 1958 
and 1960 might be due to the passage of the 
right-to-work law in 1958. 

However, the data on union membership 
by States are simply not good enough to sup- 
port the conclusion. These are estimates 
made by the State headquarters of the 
State AFL-CIO federations. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has noted several very sub- 
stantial unexplained shifts in such report- 
ing, suggesting that counts in different years 
have resulted from variations in reporting 


1 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Directory 
of National Unions in the United States, 
1959; 1961; 1963, passim. 
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methods or in what was reported, not in 
actual changes in membership. 

For example, take only the same 1958 to 
1960 time period, Massachusetts reported 
499,999 members in 1958 and 600,000 in 1960. 
Washington reported 100,000 in 1958, 350,000 
in 1960. Wisconsin reported 301,000 in 1958, 
400,000 in 1960. On the other hand, Colo- 
rado reported 114,200 members in 1958 and 
only 90,000 in 1960. Oklahoma had 82,000 
reported in 1958, 50,000 in 1960 * * * Union 
membership in North Dakota, a right-to- 
work State, is reported as increasing by 150 
percent between 1958 and 1960. 

One cannot accept the Kansas data as an 
indication of impact of a right-to-work law. 
It may be, but we have no evidence that this 
change had any such relationship. 

If the purpose of right-to-work laws is 
to afford an escape from involuntary union 
membership, one should expect to find a 
trend away from membership in right-to- 
work States. However, for the period 1958 
to 1962 at least, the trend in membership 
in major union States without right-to-work 
laws is more unfavorable than in right-to- 
work States. 

The count by States is as follows: 


Membership 
Up | Down Un- 
changed 
Right-to-work States 8 8 3 
Non-right-to-work States 9 20 1 
89 17 2 4 


Union membership went up in 40 percent 
of the right-to-work States; it went up in 
non-right-to-work States in only 30 percent. 
Thus, if we accept this correlation as mean- 
ingful, it may be formulated: in right-to- 
work States union membership is less likely 
to be adversely affected than in States with- 
out such laws. 

This is contrary to popular belief about 
the effect of right-to-work laws. Both pro- 
ponents and opponents consider that such 
laws slow union growth. 

Proponents, at least, believe such laws fos- 
ter economic growth, and some opponents 
believe they make the attraction of runaway 
shops easier. A somewhat more sophisticated 
analysis of the relatively adverse trends in 
union membership in States without such 
laws would be to consider that union shops 
left States without such laws in favor of 
open-shop operations in States with such 
laws. Thus the growth of union member- 
ship in the right-to-work States is the growth 
of voluntary unionism and the decline in the 
States without such laws is the decline of 
involuntary unionism. By “voluntary union- 
ism” we refer, of course, to union activities 
not based on the closed or the union shop 
and by “involuntary unionism” to such ac- 
tivities based on the closed or union shop. 

However, the data on trends in union mem- 
bership that we have do not sustain this 
analysis either. Membership both rose and 
fell in both right-to-work and non-right-to- 
work States. Considering the crudeness of 
the statistical data little significance can be 
attributed to the trends shown. The overall 
changes in right-to-work States as a whole 
were as follows: 


1958 1960 1962 
Total mo mem- 
bership . 13, 881.0 13, 877.8 13, 378. 5 
Membership in F in right- 
to-work States 2,147.3 | 2,118.0 2, 048.0 
Percent of total i in 
right-to-work States. 15.5 15.3 15.3 


These differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant. As will be seen below, the changes 
of union membership follow more closely the 
changes in industrial employment than any 
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other factor. As unions recruit their mem- 
bership from the employees of industry this 
is to be expected. 

Again we have been able to prove nothing. 
We have not been able to isolate a trend in 
union membership in right-to-work States 
as opposed to States without such laws. The 
supposed direct effects of right-to-work laws 
in causing members of unions to drop their 
membership does not appear. Neither do 
the effects of the supposed antiunion atmos- 
phere of right-to-work States. The trends 
are mixed in both directions. One sees some 
indications of a possible adverse effect. In 
addition to the Kansas case, noted above, 
there is the case of Florida, a right-to-work 
State experiencing a boom in these years, 
where union membership fell. But it fell in 
California also, a boom State but not a 
right-to-work State, and it rose in Georgia, 
prospering and with a right-to-work law. 


In this connection, Mr. President, the 
experience of my own State may prove 
valuable to the discussion. Iowa's right- 
to-work law was enacted on April 28, 
1947, when it received the Governor’s 
signature after having been passed by 
both houses of the 52d general assem- 
bly. Iowa was not the first State to 
adopt a right-to-work law. More than 
2 years earlier Arkansas and Florida 
wrote this principle into their constitu- 
tions by popular vote during the 1944 
elections. 

Arizona, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
followed with similar constitutional 
amendments in 1946. Iowa was one of 
seven States whose legislatures approved 
right-to-work statutes in 1947. The 
others were Georgia, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. The North Dakota law did 
not take effect until the following year. 

The right-to-work law forms chapter 
736A, code of Iowa. Its provisions are 
simple, clear, and brief. Here is a sum- 
mary of the law: 

First. It is the policy of the State of 
Iowa that no person in this State shall 
be deprived of the right to work at his 
chosen occupation for any employer be- 
cause of membership in, withdrawal 
from, or refusal to join any labor union. 
Any contract which contravenes this pol- 
icy is illegal and void. 

Second. It is unlawful for any em- 
ployer to deny employment to any per- 
son because of membership in or with- 
drawal from a labor union, or because of 
refusal to join a union. 

Third. It is unlawful for an employer 
or union to enter into any kind of agree- 
ment that would exclude from employ- 
ment either union members or persons 
who do not belong to the union, or re- 
fuse to join, or have withdrawn from 
membership. 

Fourth. It is unlawful for an employer 
or union to require any person to pay 
dues or other fees to a union as a pre- 
requisite or condition of employment. 

Fifth. It is unlawful for an employer 
or union to deduct union fees or fees 
from an employee’s earnings, unless the 
employer has been presented with an 
individual written order signed by the 
employee and by his or her spouse, if 
married. Any such order may be termi- 
nated at any time by the employee, upon 
presentation of 30 days written notice 
to the employer. 

Sixth. Any violation of the law is a 
misdemeanor, and responsibility extends 
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to any person, firm, union, and to any 
director, officer, representative, agent, or 
member of a firm or union, who aids 
and abets in a violation. 

Seventh. In addition to the penal pro- 
visions, restraint by injunction may be 
imposed upon employers and unions, and 
upon their officers, representatives, and 
members, who are guilty of violations. 

Eighth. The right-to-work law in Iowa 
does not cover employers and employees 
embraced by the Federal Railroad Labor 
Act. 

Certainly Iowa’s right-to-work law is 
immensely popular in my State. The 
Iowa poll recently revealed that our 
present right-to-work law is favored by 
73 percent of our people. Only 16 per- 
cent of our people are in favor of repeal 
and 11 percent expressed no opinion. 

Obviously, Iowans have not forgotten 
their State’s motto, “Our liberties we 
prize and our rights we will maintain.” 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like to insert into the 
Recorp an article from the Des Moines 
Sunday Register of February 7, 1965, de- 
scribing the overwhelming endorsement 
citizens of my State have given to the 
principle of a man’s freedom to get and 
hold a job without being forced to join 
the union. 

73 PERCENT FAVOR RIGHT-TO-WORK LAW 

A strong majority of Iowans—73 percent 
favor Iowa’s right-to-work law, 16 percent 
oppose it and 11 percent express no opinion— 


The Iowa poll reports. 

Iowa is one of 20 States with a right-to- 
work law which essentially says a worker 
does not have to join a union as a condition 
of employment. 

This State-wide survey shows that approv- 
al of the current law is widespread, with 
city, town, farm, Democrats and Republicans 
giving majority support. 

Even labor union member families and 
the members themselves favor the right-to- 
work law. Among union families 57 percent 
support the law. Among members them- 
selves, 55 percent favor the law. 

The right-to-work law is a current issue in 
the legislature, with union leaders strongly 
urging the repeal of the law, while business 
interests generally want to keep the law. 

A bill to repeal the law has now been 
placed on the floor of the house of represent- 
atives, and February 1 has been set as the 
date to debate the right-to-work issue. 

Iowans in all parts of the State and in all 
types of jobs were asked the following: 

“Towa has a State law commonly known 
as the right-to-work law, which means a 
worker does not have to join a labor union, 
in order to hold his job. How do you feel 
about this law? Do you favor or oppose such 
a law for Iowa? 


[In percent] 


Oppose} No 
opinion 


Favor 


Residence: 
Cities (over 50,0000 67 19 14 
Cities (5,000 to 50,000) pS V2 73 17 10 
City-town (under 5,000, 1 75 16 
A 22 ote nee 5 77 14 9 
Labor union member in fam- 
F 57 33 10 
Labor union member.. 55 37 8 
Republican.. 78 10 12 
Democrat. .- 68 23 9 
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This popularity of Iowa’s right-to- 
work law is refiected in the newspapers 
of my State, which are overwhelmingly 
in favor of Iowa’s protection from com- 
pulsory unionism. Among the editorials 
published by Iowa newspapers are the 
following: 

From the Ames Daily Tribune: 


So far as we are aware, greatest pressure 
for changing the right-to-work law comes 
not from union members, but from union 
leaders, whose work would become much 
simpler and more remunerative with the law 
changed. 


From the Bloomfield Democrat: 


We are completely opposed to the repeal 
of the right-to-work law. 


From the Bloomfield Republican: 


There is little doubt that the present 
right-to-work law assists communities such 
as Bloomfield in their effort to interest in- 
dustrial concerns in locating factories in 
their towns. That is a potent reason for 
opposing outright repeal, or even watering 
down the present law. 


From the Cedar Rapids Gazette: 


What each legislator needs to decide for 
himself is whether he would consider him- 
self a freeman if he could be forced to pay 
money regularly to a labor organization in 
order to hold his job. Not whether he would 
be better or worse off economically if he did 
so, but whether he would have as much 
freedom as he thinks an American citizen 
is entitled to exercise. Stripped of all the 
embroidery, the question is as simple as that. 


From the Centerville Iowegian: 


The union leaders are using an argument 
as phony as a wooden nickel when they say 
that the right-to-work law deters industrial 
growth. Quite the opposite is true. Some 
industries that have come to Iowa have been 
very blunt about this issue. They like the 
right-to-work law, and one of the foremost 
reasons they selected this State was for the 
simple reason the law is on the books. 


From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil: 


Iowa has had a history of very little labor 
trouble. If the (labor package) bill passes, 
we can forecast an end to the labor-manage- 
ment peace in this State and a beginning 
of an era of strife such as is seen in many 
States not having the right-to-work law. 


From the Davenport Times: 


Controversy is in prospect in connection 
with the Governor's proposal to eliminate the 
statutory prohibition in the right-to-work 
law against “union shop” contracts. One of 
the dangers is that Iowa will lose an indus- 
trial development advantage. 


From the Denison Bulletin: 

If the right-to-work law is repealed, union 
members will lose much of the control they 
now have. Union members know this and 
many of them favor the right-to-work law, 
while union bosses favor repeal. 


From the Des Moines Register: 

In our opinion, the concept of the right- 
to-work law—of upholding the individual’s 
right to belong or not to belong to a union— 
is sound and it would be a mistake to legal- 
ize union shop contracts.* * * One purpose 
of labor laws is to strike a balance between 
conflicting interests in society. The pro- 
posed changes in Iowa law go much too far 
in advancing the interests of one segment of 
society and fail to strike such a balance, 


From the DeWitt Observer: 

Repeal of the right-to-work law will give 
union leaders more power than ever before, 
not so much over the employers, but over 
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their own membership. It is a fact of his- 
tory, proven again and again over the course 
of time, that power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. 


From the Fort Dodge Messenger: 


In brief, the right-to-work law protects an 
individual’s right to select what organization 
he will join or not join. This, we believe, is 
a freedom which should not be taken away 
or weakened. 


From the Garner Leader: 


Although organized labor professes to be 
dedicated to the winning of new privileges 
for its members, it has adamantly refused 
to grant them one of the most fundamental 
of all rights—the freedom from being forced 
to join a union in order to hold a job. 


From the Indianola Record-Herald: 


The Governor has pledged to exert all 
possible effort toward attracting new in- 
dustry to Iowa. His attitude toward the 
right-to-work law, it seems to us, is in con- 
flict with this pledge. 


From the Jefferson Herald: 


Why should a labor union operate with a 
captive membership? Why should they not 
have to “sell” themselves just as other as- 
sociations do? 


From the Laurens Sun: 


The existing law protects the worker's 
right to join, as well as his right not to 
join. This is one of the freedoms every 
worker should have. 


From the Manchester Press: 


Certainly there are thousands and thou- 
sands of Iowa Democrats that do not wish 
to change a law that has brought new in- 
dustries into our State. 


From the Minden News: 


If the right to join or not join any orga- 
nization is not a fundamental right, what is? 


From the Muscatine Journal: 


Forcing an individual to join an organiza- 
tion as a condition to obtaining a job is an 
infringement upon his personal freedom— 
discrimination is the term which is applied 
when racial origin and color are standards 
for employment. 


From the New Hampton Tribune: 


To force a man to belong to a union in 
order to hold his job is in itself un-American. 


From the Oelwein Register: 


There are, everyone knows, many honest 
unions, many that are responsive to their 
members’ wishes and needs. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are unions which are 
violent, corrupt, dictatorial. There are some 
unions that some workers don’t want to join. 
Yet where no right-to-work law exists, a 
man’s employment might depend on his 
standing with a union. 


From the Prairie City News: 


We would suggest your letters opposing 
any attempt to abolish the right-to-work 
law or even the sugar-coated modification 
proposal backed by Governor Hughes, which 
comes out with about the identical stripes. 


From the Red Oak Express: 


When people say they want to see the 
right-to-work law modified, they should un- 
derstand that modification means revocation. 
Modification, it should be pointed out, would 
be like having a balloon and sticking a needle 
in it. 


From the Traer Star Clipper: 


As far as we can see, to amend the law 
to require union shops is practically the 
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same as repeal of the right-to-work law. It 
would make labor union membership com- 

pulsory, which is the very situation the — * 

ent law was designed to prevent. 


From the Washington Evening Jour- 
nal: 
We don't believe in making membership 
in anything compulsory, whether it be a 
labor union or a chamber of commerce, 


From the Waterloo Daily Courier: 

A bill to repeal the basic principle of Iowa's 
right-to-work law has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator J. B. Mincks, Demo- 
crat, Ottumwa, executive vice president of 
the Iowa Federation of Labor, Although this 
is called in some quarters a bill “to modify” 
the right-to-work law, the public should not 
be deceived. 

A SPECIOUS ARGUMENT 


One of the arguments in justification 
of closed or union shops’ compulsory 
unionism—is that it is nothing more 
than another version of the requirement 
that all lawyers be members of their 
State bar association in order to practice. 

Since I am a lawyer, I feel obligated to 
reply to what might be called an argu- 
ment by analogy. I would remind you 
that lawyers first must be licensed by the 
State to practice—and that this license is 
granted only after qualification by means 
of stiff educational requirements and a 
bar examination. Lawyers are not li- 
censed as a health measure, or for sani- 
tary reasons—although some humorists 
might argue to the contrary—but because 
of the peculiarly important position 
lawyers occupy in our society and the 
enormous responsibilities they bear. 
Lawyers admitted to practice are granted 
special privileges thereby—they become 
officers of the courts in a certain sense, 
they are privy to confidences and con- 
fidential matter from their clients. Thus 
it is of the greatest importance that their 
conduct be subject to regular examina- 
tion by an association of their peers, 
having regard for the protection of 
clients and the probity of the courts. 
The State bar association performs that 
function. 

The analogy of the closed shop and the 
integrated bar falls on other grounds. 
Bar association leadership is rotated in a 
most democratic fashion. Nor is a chal- 
lenge to the proposals of a nominating 
committee ever rejected, much less met 
by violence. Some unions are among the 
most undemocratic associations in the 
United States, have shown little sign of 
improvement, and in fact require con- 
stant intervention by public authority for 
anything remotely resembling honest 
elections to be possible. 

Bar associations agree on minimum 
fees to be charged, and on codes of ethics. 

They do not attempt to limit produc- 
tivity or penalize members for extra 
effort. 

They do not attempt to speak for their 
members on controversial political issues. 
They do not contribute from the regular 
dues of members, or by enforced extra 
assessment, to political parties, or to 
political candidates’ campaign funds. 

They do not recruit party campaign 
workers from among their members. 

Unions and union leaders openly carry 
on such activities and are not content 
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with ignoring individual wishes of their 
members, but often retaliate in out- 
rageous fashion against a member with 
the temerity to oppose the political pro- 
grams of the leadership. 

Many union leaders have resisted to 
the utmost any attempts to curb such 
political uses of dues or assessments col- 
lected from members, 

It is here that they show such a streak 
of irresponsibility and contempt for in- 
dividual rights as to make the compari- 
son between the requirement of bar 
membership in order to practice law, and 
of union membership in order to work, 
not ludicrous, but actually dangerous to 
the security of present-day union 
leadership. Too much is revealed. It 
makes very clear that unions in law and 
in practice consider themselves to be 
sovereign political bodies, an “imperium 
in imperio,” ruling over their members. 
There is no other private or quasi-public 
association in America which makes 
such a claim or has such power. 


UNIONISM TODAY 


The gigantic repeal of 14(b) propa- 
ganda drive whipped up by national 
labor leaders demonstrates how much 
they live in the past, and how far they 
have fallen behind in their view of Amer- 
ican society. This is not the first time. 

They failed to heed public resentment 
which developed over the highhanded 
and corrupt tactics condoned by many 
union leaders during World War II. 
Even the warning of the then president 
of the Teamsters Union, Dan Tobin, in 
1946, concerning union abuses, went by 
the board. The reforms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were opposed to the bitter 
end. Thereafter it was referred to as a 
slave-labor law. Later Republican at- 
tempts, as we have noted, to correct de- 
fects in the law were opposed in order 
to keep alive the notion that there was 
nothing but evil in the law, that it must 
be repealed in order to return to the good 
old days. 

What a poor reading of history. The 
history of the American labor union 
movement proves that the statutory pro- 
tection needed for union growth is the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. Once that is obtained, compul- 
sory membership contracts are simply 
unnecessary. Unions have not prospered 
by compulsion. As industries have 
grown and flourished, so have unions. 
As segments of industry have become 
obsolescent and unprofitable, so have the 
unions declined. The great decline in 
railroading occurred immediately after 
World War II, and the fact that Con- 
gress agreed to a closed shop amend- 
ment to the Railway Labor Act in 1951, 
did not make the railroad unions more 
prosperous or increase their member- 
ship. In their opposition to improved 
and more efficient rail transportation, 
they have alienated a great segment of 
American public opinion. Experience 
has shown this to be a dangerous course, 
as. large business organizations have 
learned from time to time. 

If my remarks seem unfounded, con- 
sider then the brilliant essay on Amer- 
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ican unionism today in Time magazine 
for September 17, 1965: 


UNION LABOR: Less MILITANT, MORE 
AFFLUENT 

“In Los Angeles’ splendid new Music Cen- 
ter, 1.500 members of the Retail Clerks Union 
sat in red-plush comfort beneath crystal 
chandeliers. Before getting down to the 
business of a union meeting, they heard a 
concert climaxed by a specialized compo- 
sition called “The Shopping Center Blues.” 
They chuckled appreciatively when Local 
Leader Joe De Silva explained that his hoarse- 
mess was caused by executive flu. De Silva 
noted that a minority of the Music Center's 
board had protested that a union meeting 
was not the sort of cultural activity for which 
the $32.2 million center (including $25,000 
contributed by the Retail Clerks) had been 
created. Said De Silva: “I looked up cul- 
tural in the dictionary, and it covers a lot 
more than just music. If a union isn’t part 
of American culture today, I don’t know 
what is.” 

De Silva’s point was unarguable. Union- 
ism is woven throughout the fabric of pres- 
ent American life, both social and economic. 
“The labor movement,” says Chicago’s Sidney 
Lens, longtime labor leader and writer, “is 
really a carbon copy of capitalism.” It is 
more than that: It is capitalism. Its rela- 
tions with management remain adverse to a 
degree; but the action is that of cogwheels 
moving in opposite directions to operate the 
whole free-enterprise machine. 

The threat of breakdowns in the machine 
can never be discounted; there is no guar- 
antee that the old wage-price spiral, with ex- 
cessive labor demands resulting in infla- 
tionary prices, will not reappear. But the 
steel settlement just concluded is a typical 
example of labor's present condition and its 
relations with industry. A strike, while the 
threat was real enough, did not materialize; 
increasingly, labor gets its results not 
through strikes but through other pressures, 
including the psychological. Steel negotia- 
tions were relatively relaxed; the big issue 
was not pay but fringe benefits. Labor has 
won the wage battles and is increasingly 
concerned with vacations, pensions, job 
security. 

Finally, a reasonably satisfactory settle- 
ment came about through the intervention 
of the President. This dilutes free collec- 
tive bargaining, but nobody is very 
indignant because no one doubts that man- 
agement’s and labor’s business are in fact 
the Nation’s business. Says AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany, without apologies to 
industry’s late “Engine Charlie” Wilson: 
“What is good for America is good for the 
AFL-CIO.” 

Turning that coin, what’s bad about or- 
ganized labor is bad for the United States. 
And organized labor today is afflicted by a 
multitude of problems, some glaring, some 
subtle, and virtually all springing from fail- 
ure to keep pace with change. For one thing, 
the labor movement is middle aged and in- 
creasingly middle class, powerful and some- 
times arrogant, but without the lean, hungry, 
and imaginative leaders of the past. For 
another, unions are faced with a new indus- 
trial revolution in automation, which prom- 
ises to alter the very role and function of 
human labor. 


LEADERSHIP LAG 


Since 1957, U.S. employment has risen 
from 65 to 75 million—while union member- 
ship has actually dropped a bit from the 
1957 mark of 18,430,000. Such statistics are 
slightly deceptive. They do not include 
members of the growing professional and 
semiprofessional. organizations like the Na- 
tional Education Association; these look like 
unions, act like unions and often sound more 
Militant than unions, but call themselves 
associations to avoid the union label that 
their membership considers a bit demeaning. 
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Many unions have been content to con- 
solidate their gains and have neglected or- 
ganization drives, failing to go after work- 
ers in those areas that are growing fastest, 
such as the service industries, Others have 
demonstrated that aggressive (and often ex- 
pensive) organizing can still win members. 
Since being kicked out of the AFL-CIO in 
1957 for Jimmy Hoffa's happy hooliganism, 
the Teamsters have actually grown from 
1,600,000 to 1,760,000. 

Hoffa's creed is simple: If it breathes, orga- 
nize it. The Teamsters include hairdressers. 
in Newark, employees at an animal cemetery 
in Illinois, stewardesses for the Flying Tiger 
Airline and attendants at the San Diego Zoo. 

“Have you looked at the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive committee?” says Hoffa. “If you cut all 
the decay out of that committee, there’d be 
no one left standing up. They're a bunch of 
tired old men. They couldn’t plan nothing.” 
Jimmy may not be the most respectable wit- 
ness, but he has a point. At 71. George 
Meany grows more curmudgeonly by the day. 
The average age of Meany’s eight-member 
executive committee is 66, against 62 for the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


SPIRITUAL SAG 


Union bosses wield personal power far be- 
yond most politicians and businessmen. 
Huge national headquarters staffs are answer- 
able only to the national leader, and until 
fairly recently, it was as rare for a major 
union chief to be voted out of office as it is 
for a baseball player to thumb an umpire 
from the ballpark. The effects of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959, are changing 
some of that. Among other things, the law 
required that unions overhaul their consti- 
tutions so as to give rank-and-file members 
more protection against fraud and coercion 
in voting on their leadership. Thanks in part 
to more democratic procedures, six major 
national union heads have been voted out 
within the last year. Most notable were the 
International Union of Electrical Workers’ 
James B. Carey, 54, whose nasty disposition 
finally caught up with him, and the Steel- 
workers’ David J. McDonald, 62, whose image 
in the locals was that of the soft-living labor 
statesman negotiating at the 19th hole in 
management’s country clubs. Their succes- 
sors, Paul Jennings, 47; and I. W. Abel, 57, 
are men of ability, but not likely to furnish 
imaginative new leadership. 

Organized labor lacks a new generation of 
prospective leaders; in the vast majority of 
major unions, the heir apparent to the in- 
cumbent is of the same generation. Ex- 
amples: International Machinists’ President 
Al Hayes, 65, was succeeded by Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Siemiller, 60; the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers“ Gordon Freeman, 68, is 
likely to be followed by Joe Keenan, also 68; 
waiting in line behind the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Tony Boyle, 60, is old John L.’s youngest 
brother, Ray Lewis, 64. 

It is a measure of labor's past success that 
the cause no longer seems to cry out for cru- 
saders. Says Harry Van Arsdale, president of 
the New York City Central Labor Council: 
“How far can a young college graduate go 
in a union? Compare his opportunities there 
with those at General Motors. We all know 
that a young man’s future in organized labor 
is limited.” For those motivated by ideal- 
ism, the real excitement is elsewhere, as in 
civil rights, on which organized labor’s atti- 
tude is ambiguous. While the national lead- 
ership has constantly backed Negro rights, 
many locals are tightly and nastily exclusive. 

Says New York printers’ boss Bert Powers: 
“Somebody has convinced the membership 
that a union is like a tollgate and that all it 
does is collect dues. There isn’t the feeling 
there used to be for the whole labor move- 
ment. Our own printers aren’t interested in 
how the cabdrivers are being organized. A 
picket line is an annoyance.” 

There is agreement from Carroll R. Daugh- 
erty, professor of labor economics at North- 
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western University and a nationally known 
labor-management arbitrator: “We've ceased 
having a labor movement as the term ‘move- 
ment’ used to be known. The people in a 
movement act with an almost religious fer- 
vor. A movement has martyrs, priests, 
hymns, slogans, symbols. That’s not what 
we have today.” The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ elderly President Dave 
Dubinsky reluctantly admits that the old 
pizazz is missing, but points out that in 
places where the going gets tough, the spirit 
of 1900 comes back to us. In the South and 
in Puerto Rico, we have good militant strikes, 
just like old times. 

Up to a point, the unions try to observe the 
old fraternal forms. Members still call one 
another “brother” and “sister’—but mostly 
in formal correspondence, not in face-to- 
face conversation. The interior walls of 
many a meeting hall in many a fancy local 
headquarters are of unadorned cinder blocks 
to recall unionism’s hard-knocks days; 
chances are that more money has been put 
into the locals’ recreation rooms, with air 
conditioning, paneled walls, billiard and 
ping-pong tables and bars (the staple still is 
beer). 


“Lord,” says an AFL-CIO official in Wash- 
ington, “I haven't heard Joe Hill sung at a 
meeting in 15 years—or anything else, for 
that matter.” The typical local meeting is 
deadly dull and poorly attended. Members 
generally wear slacks and sport shirts, in- 
cluding bowling and softball league shirts for 
many who can hardly wait to get out of the 
hall and on to an avocation that is as often as 
not company sponsored. (Another style 
note: for reasons that might require the 
services of a mass psychologist, the old white 
cotton sock has given way in Pittsburgh to 
one of cardinal red.) No local leader will 
schedule a meeting in conflict with a really 
popular TV program unless he deliberately 
wants to keep attendance down. Observes 
Sidney Lens: “The members still have a loy- 
alty to the union. It’s the loyalty of a man 
who no longer loves his wife but hasn't 
enough friction in his life to want a divorce.” 


TECHNOLOGICAL DRAG 


At least as significant as the leadership 
lag and the spiritual sag is what some union 
men consider the technological drag. Too 
many of organized labor’s leaders have set 
their skulls squarely against the technologi- 
cal revolution. Printers“ Powers, for in- 
stance, made it eminently evident that he 
would rather let the New York Post go bank- 
rupt than agree to permit the paper to in- 
stall a computerized system. As Powers, who 
is far from being the blindest or the dumbest 
of union leaders, says: We'll make all the 
wheels go the wrong way.” Jimmy Hoffa has 
his own devilishly clever idea: “If we can 
find out where the components of these com- 
puters are made, we can stop the shipment 
of the components, and we can shut the 
automated plant down.” 

The naive, Luddite dreams of stopping 
progress are obviously nonsense, but labor's 
worries are understandable. Automation 
decreases the demand for employees who 
work with their hands and increases the need 
for those who use their minds. At General 
Electric less than half of the total employees 
are now on regular hourly wage scales. 
Thus, the blue-collar worker is falling more 
and more out of style. The white-collar 
worker, historically hard to organize, is the 
man of the moment. Organized labor's best 
chance in the future may well lie with the 
grey-collar or faded blue-collar worker, the 
one who used to wield a screw driver but has 
learned how to work with automated equip- 
ment. 

For organized labor, another alarming ef- 
fect of automation is that it blunts the strike 
weapon. One leader who has learned this is 
the Communications Workers’ President Joe 
Beirne. Two years ago his people struck 
against California’s General Telephone Co., 
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which, like the rest of the industry, is over- 
whelmingly automated. Unorganized su- 
pervisory types easily kept the equipment 
working, and after more than 100 days, the 
union gave up without winning a single sig- 
nificant benefit. Beirne now says: There 
will still be strikes, but they will not be the 
same kind of tool. The picket line will be a 
promotional line’—meaning that the unions 
will have to sell their case to the community 
at large. 

In the long run, labor, like the whole U.S. 
economy, is bound to win enormous benefits 
through the increased productivity and prof- 
its made possible by automation. The Com- 
munications Workers, despite their futile 
strike, were already making their peace with 
that fact. Because automation has helped 
the industry expand its services by about 170 
percent, the union, even though fewer plug 
pullers and pole climbers are required, has 
also increased its membership. 

Moreover, automation has already brought 
workers more leisure. The trend is to re- 
duce the time that men work through longer 
vacations, sabbaticals, earlier retirement. 
Such benefits constituted nearly half of last 
fortnight’s steel settlement. The United 
Auto Workers operate under a contract 
granting them bereavement pay, funeral 
leave and Christmas bonuses. Their ‘supple- 
mental allowance’ scheme is known to mem- 
bers as the Honeydew Project—because the 
men can retire earlier, go home, and hear 
their wives say, “Honey, do this—Honey, 
do that.“ Senior auto and steelworkers 
get 13 weeks’ annual vacation. The United 
Brewery Workers are contractually given the 
right to drink as much of the plant product 
as they want—without charge. 

Job protection in the face of automation 
remains one of labor's chief concerns, Five 
years ago, San Francisco’s Longshoreman 
Leader Harry Bridges signed a contract per- 
mitting shippers to automate to their heart’s 
desire—while guaranteeing Bridges’ boys an 
annual wage, no matter how many hours 
they actually worked. The agreement has 
turned out well for both management and 
longshoremen. 

More reasonable and less wasteful is the 
contract between California’s Kaiser Steel 
Corp. and the United Steelworkers. Under 
it, any worker displaced by automation goes 
into an employment reserve, receives his aver- 
age wage of the past while being retrained 
and waiting for reassignment. Kaiser also 
offers vacation time based on productivity 
gains. Variations of the Kaiser-Steelworkers’ 
arrangement are being tried out elsewhere 
with success. The Electrical Workers, for 
instance, are organizing training courses to 
teach members to work in atomic energy 
and other advanced fields. But organized 
labor as a whole has hardly begun to face 
up to the problem—and the opportunity— 
of automation. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS SNAG 

Forward-looking labor leaders are sure 
that they will have to find new markets, 
branching out from old-line industries, and 
that is not always easy. Some complain 
that the electronics industry, for one, is 
mobile to the point of being nomadic and 
therefore hard to organize. When one union 
was contemplating organizing insurance 
company employees, the union paper struck 
a note of comic despair: Can you imagine 
the national reaction to a strike of insurance 
salesmen?” Some labor leaders expect to 
develop new forms of cooperation with man- 
agement, such as the industrywide boards 
that already function in steel and coal. 

Above all, organized labor will have to be- 
come more attractive to the public. One 
experiment in that line, tried by the Retail 
Clerks, used low-keyed, soft-sell TV spots. 
But some of labor's public relations snags 
will take more than TV to solve. Union 
leaders have used their tremendous influence 
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to fight section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which permits States to enact right-to- 
work laws (its repeal was passed by the 
House, is now before the Senate). No doubt, 
union membership has been held down by 
14(b), particularly in the South. But the 
gains made, when and if it is repealed, may 
well be offset by adverse public sentiment; 
many Americans, whether or not they are 
accurately informed on the issue, still feel 
that a man should have a right to hold a 
job without belonging to a union. 

Organized labor is less than ever a mono- 
lithic segment of a fragmented national so- 
ciety. No more can it afford to make purely 
demagogic demands of industry, and to an 
unprecedented degree, labor and management 
are forced to work together. In this sense, 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz is fond of 
quoting Lewis Carroll’s “Hunting of the 
Snark”: 

“But the valley grew narrow and narrower 
still, 
And the evening got darker and colder 
Till (merely from nervousness, not from 
good will) 
They marched along shoulder to shoulder.” 


What is actually keeping them marching 
along together is not nervousness, though 
there is still some of that, or just good will, 
though there is a lot more of that. It is 
above all a common share in America’s vast 
affluence, a common stake in a country, as 
nearly classless as any in the world, that 
gives the worker a better life than he has 
known since the wheels of the industrial 
revolution first started to turn, 

CONCLUSION: IN DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


I insist that this suicidal demand by 
the union bureaucrats must be resisted. 
For them it is a matter of saving face, 
and proving they have some “muscle” 
left. But for America, for the free 
society—so much more important than 
any other kind of society—a basic prin- 
ciple is imperiled. 

Freedom of association must be pre- 
served, and preserved not just for an 
Iowa Senator, or Iowa’s farmers and 
businessmen, but for working people in 
Iowa and throughout the United States. 

For union members, it is just as im- 
portant that this freedom be preserved 
as it is for nonunion workers. Union 
leadership must be saved in spite of it- 
self. It must be rescued from its suicidal 
impulse toward monopoly. Monopoly 
crushes, it stultifies, it imposes medioc- 
rity, it stops progress. It prevents the 
new man with new ideas from rising on 
independent terms, rather than succeed- 
ing because of birth, or wealth, or be- 
cause his father was president of the 
business or of the union. 

To accept the “closed shop” philos- 
ophy of the union bureaucracy would be 
a tragic mistake. History shows that 
the greatest impulse toward monopoly 
occurs when an entrenched bureaucracy 
can no longer justify its existence, and 
seeks to stifle growing criticism. 

In view of our exploding population, 
we can give thanks that we are enjoying 
at the same time a technological explo- 
sion, and an idea and production explo- 
sion. It is said that men will have to 
undertake more frequent retraining than 
ever before in order to keep pace with 
technological changes. Can we expect 
these transitions to occur in an orderly 
and proper fashion if we in Congress 
grant monopolistic powers to the reac- 
tionary leadership such as is found, for 
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example, in railroad unions, teamster 
unions, longshoremen and maritime un- 
ions, to say nothing of the restrictive 
and costly practices imposed by many 
construction and craft unions? 

No, they have been given more than 
enough power in the past. The time has 
come for them to justify what power they 
already have in terms of how they con- 
tribute to the common good, rather than 
to give them yet more power. 

It is in defense of freedom that I urge 
the defeat of H.R. 77. 

Mr. TOWER. At this time, a time 
when labor unions enjoy a privileged bar- 
gaining position, the union institutions 
are pressing Congress for legislation 
which would further consolidate and 
strengthen their present position. 

Not only du they enjoy a present posi- 
tion of legal privilege, but their abuse 
of this power in a number of instances 
has been brought to light. I cannot 
agree that we can reasonably grant the 
request of H.R. 77 and repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Last year the Senate rejected the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to invoke cloture 
in the debate on the merits of State 
right-to-work laws. In the vote on clo- 
ture, 47 Senators, on both sides of the 
aisle, joined together to defeat the ad- 
ministration’s move. In fact, those vot- 
ing for freedom of debate on this issue 
constituted a simple majority—47 to 45— 
a far cry from the two-thirds present 
and voting needed for the union leaders 
to carry the day. A similar result was 
seen here yesterday. 

The press of this country has let it- 
self be heard on the side of the right to 
work. Even those newspapers which 
normally can find nothing to criticize in 
the administration programs have ex- 
pressed their displeasure at the admin- 
istration’s support of 14(b) repeal. 

Several weeks ago, while commenting 
editorially on the President’s state of the 
Union message, the New York Times 
commented that the President’s com- 
mitment to push for repeal of section 14 
(b) was “something that is not at all 
needed.” 

Ever since this issue came up, my mail 
has been running strongly against repeal 
and for the preservation of right to work. 

Apparently there is a significant part 
of the unionized work force which does 
not want repeal. I have received cor- 
respondence in several cases from union 
groups in my State pleading that I do 
all in my power to safeguard 14(b). I 
have also received literally hundreds ot 
messages from union members stating 
they are against repeal. 

As for nonunion workers, I do not re- 
call many requests from nonunion work- 
ers for repeal of this law, but thousands 
of letters have come in backing my fight 
to retain this section. 

Overwhelmingly, it can be said, 
Texans want to retain the right to make 
free decisions concerning labor union 
membership. 

Although the people of my State have 
enacted a right-to-work law, I do not 
think it is simply a local issue. The 
facts show that the vast majority of 
Americans want 14(b) to remain on the 
books, 
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I fail to understand why we have per- 
sisted so long with this matter when it 
is obvious that it is not the consensus of 
Americans that this law should be scut- 
tled. 

I want to concern the Senate today, 
not with the narrow legal issue of the 
wisdom of retaining section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but with an analysis 
of the contract principle involved, and of 
the conditions which necessitated the 
adoption of section 14(b). I shall at- 
tempt to point out that earlier interven- 
tion and erosion of the contract principle 
necessitated the adoption of this cor- 
rective legislation.” 

I will then turn to a consideration of 
the general labor situation, including 
consideration of present labor laws and 
their effects. 

The concept of pure unionism differs 
greatly from the present institution of 
unionism in the United States. So great 
is the difference as to make it a somewhat 
different entity. When someone men- 
tions unions, one tends to think of the 
casebook example of pure unionism. 

The reason for this is not simply some 
sort of nebulous difference between the- 
ory and practice, but the result of special 
interest legislation which has relieved at 
least to some extent union leadership of 
responsibility for organizing and selling 
a value and a service. 

The concept of workers joining to- 
gether for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively with their employers is a good 
one. Believing in freedom of contract as 
I do, I find it regrettable that this seem- 
ingly obvious right was ever denied, as it 
was in the early days of the union move- 
ment here in the United States and in 
Great Britain. 

Eventually, the legislatures and the 
courts came to acknowledge this funda- 
mental right, and to acknowledge it for 
what it is: a concommitant and integral 
part of the economy of a free society. 

The history of the labor movement 
since that time, however, has shown in- 
stances of a group fighting at times both 
for and against the right of contract: for 
that right when it suited union purposes, 
and against the right when the principle 
upheld the interests of employers. 

Too often, it is also important to note, 
employers failed to understand the na- 
ture of their contract relationship with 
employees. Court injunctions and out- 
right street violence were occasionally 
used against workers who were guilty of 
no more than demanding their right to 
bargain collectively. 

One of the tragedies of the labor 
movement is that at this late date, in 
the year 1966, with our supposedly broad 
understanding of economic science, with 
an enlightened labor and management 
group, some in our ranks are still think- 
ing in the terms of class warfare. 

One of the tragedies of capitalism, of 
course, is the fact that the exploitation 
theory still haunts economic thinking of 
some. Generally speaking, it should 
have been laid to rest long ago. 

This is 1966, and the common enemy 
of both groups is the specter of complete 
state control of the economy. The labor 
union movement grew up in response to 
the needs of a newly emerging industrial 
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economy. It was possible only in an 
economically free atmosphere. Skir- 
mishes it lost, occasionally, but battles it 
won. 

If there ever were a proper time for 
labor and management to acknowledge 
their common heritage, the time is now. 
Both are the products of laissez faire 
capitalism, and to the extent we aban- 
don economic freedom, then to that ex- 
tent labor as well as management will 
find itself increasingly regulated. 

Certainly the root of economic free- 
dom, in fact the root of freedom of any 
kind, might be said to be the contract 
principle: the recognition that the basis 
of human cooperation is free and volun- 
tary agreement between parties. The 
only alternative is compulsion. 

The time has come for us to cut away 
the special pleadings surrounding this 
issue and think objectively about the 
question at hand. The root of the prob- 
lem can be reached by clarifying our 
concept of the contract principle. 

One of this country’s prominent econ- 
omists and political philosophers is Dr. 
Ludwig von Mises of New York Univer- 
sity. His knowledge of and contribu- 
tions to the complex field of political 
economy have earned him a mark of 
distinction among political economists. 
Dr. von Mises is the author of “The 
Anticapitalist Mentality,” “Socialism,” 
“Theory and History,” “The Theory of 
Money and Credit,” “Human Action,” 
and other equally eminent works. 

It is from a section of “Human Ac- 
tion,” regarding the principle of con- 
tractual relations, that I quote: 

The exchange relation is the fundamental 
social relation. Interpersonal exchange of 
goods and services weaves the bond which 
unites men into society. Hostile aggression 
was a practice common to man’s nonhuman 
forbears. Conscious and purposeful coop- 
eration is the outcome of a long evolutionary 
process. Ethnology and history have pro- 
vided us with interesting information con- 
cerning the beginning and the primitive 
patterns of interpersonal exchange. Some 
consider the custom of mutual giving and re- 
turning of presents and stipulating a certain 
return present in advance as a precursory 
pattern of interpersonal exchange. Others 
consider dumb barter as the primitive mode 
of trade. 

Where and as far as cooperation is based 
in contract, the logical relation between the 
cooperating individuals is symmetrical. 

In the frame of a contractual society the 
individual members exchange definite quan- 
tities of goods, and services of a definite 
quality. 

The contractual order of society is an order 
of right and law. It is a government under 
the rule of law, as differentiated from the 
welfare state or paternal state. Right or 
law is the complex of rules determining the 
orbit in which individuals are free to act. 
No such orbit is left to wards of a hegemonic 
society. In the hegemonic state there is 
neither right nor law; there are only direc- 
tives and regulations which the director may 
change daily and apply with what discrim- 
ination he pleases and which the wards must 
obey. The wards have one freedom only: 
to obey without asking questions. 


Contracts, both written and under- 
stood, Mr. President, are phenomena of 
free societies. They exist only under a 
rule of law and they flourish only where 
the law recognizes the inherent right of 
the individual to his own life, his liberty, 
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and his property. A man without rights 
does not sign contracts. Nothing be- 
longs to him for him to bargain with. 
No one asks his consent about matters 
affecting him. They do with him and 
with the creations of his labor what they 
please. The man who possesses no rights 
is a slave. 

In Soviet Russia, as an illustration, 
workers do not effect any fundamental 
changes in their conditions of employ- 
ment. Unions exist only as window 
dressing. They perform no effective 
link between the workers and the 
employers. 

The existence of contracts is sympto- 
matic that certain rights are observed in 
a society. In a slave society and in a 
totalitarian dictatorship the principle 
of sanctity of contract is not upheld. It 
may receive lipservice, but it does not 
command obedience. Mr. President, 
Government compulsion should not be 
substituted for our right-to-work laws. 
Those who advocate this special interest 
repeal legislation fall back on arguments 
of supposed economic necessity. 

Today, we have a jumble of special 
legislation on the books known as labor 
law. Laws have been passed to promote 
the interests of the unions, which have 
been followed by so-called corrective leg- 
islation designed to redress the balance 
and advantage the employer, which in 
turn were followed by more laws bolster- 
ing the bargaining position of the unions. 
These in turn necessitated regulations, 
injunctions, tax credits, and other spe- 
cial advantages to keep marginal pro- 
ducers from going bankrupt and guaran- 
tee profits large enough so that big com- 
panies could accumulate enough capital 
for reinvestment. 

All this special legislation has not re- 
sulted in advancing the net economic 
position of the worker so much as it has 
resulted in a jerry-built structure which 
is becoming increasingly difficult to un- 
tangle, and in which any interpretation 
is possible. 

Upon the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of Dr. von Mises doctorate, a 
number of his students and fellow econ- 
omists collaborated in preparing a 
volume of economic and political essays 
for presentation in his honor. The 
volume was published under the title, 
“On Freedom and Free Enterprise.” 
Aside from a number of very worthwhile 
essays by such noted economists as 
Henry Hazlitt, F. A. Hayek, Wilhelm 
Ropke, W. H. Hutt, Jacques Reuff, and 
others, there is an essay by Mr. Percy L. 
Greaves, Jr., which especially commands 
our attention in discussing right-to-work 
legislation. Mr. Greaves does not favor 
State right-to-work legislation. His 
essay, written several years ago, is di- 
rected to those States considering pass- 
ing right-to-work laws. He warns 
against passage of such statutes. 

Mr. Greaves’ reasoning is sound. It 
certainly deserves the attention of the 
Senate. In 1947 Mr. Greaves served as 
expert for the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and he helped to write 
the first draft of the Taft-Hartley bill. 
He is quick to state that he resigned from 
the committee before the bill was re- 
ported in a different form to the House. 
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The bill later became the National Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

Just as I do, Mr. Greaves also believes 
in freedom of contract, and it is on this 
basis that he argues. Quoting the 
essay: 

The so-called right-to-work laws would 
outlaw union-shop agreements, whereby em- 
ployers contract to hire only those who agree 
to join the majority-selected union within a 
specified time period. Proponents of such 
laws maintain that where union ‘shops are 
legal, unions can and do stop the employ- 
ment of those who will not join or pay 
tribute to the union. That, of course, is 
true. Such proponents then argue that 
union shop contracts prevent nonunion men 
from earning a living in their chosen fields. 
This, they hold, is a violation of the inherent 
right to work of men who refuse to join or 
pay tribute to the union of the majority. 
Such logic assumes that men have an inher- 
ent right to work for a particular employer, 
whether he wants them or not. 

Do men have such an inherent right? In 
this writer’s opinion they do not. 


In this opinion I can fully concur; 
workers do not have any right to any one 
particular job. 

Quoting again: 


We should keep our minds on the chief 
objective of a free society. This should al- 
ways be the pursuit and maintenance of 
economic freedom with its two basic corol- 
laries: (1) The right to own and enjoy all 
property rightfully earned or received; (2) 
the right to make and sign contracts with 
others for the mutual advantage of the par- 
ticipants, provided such contracts do not 
trespass on the property or equal rights of 
other free and moral men. This right, to 
make and sign contracts, includes the right 
of employers and employees to make and sign 
mutually agreeable contracts for moral em- 
ployment. * * * 

In a free society, employers also enjoy the 
right of free association. They are entitled 
to employ any applicant they wish, pro- 
vided the contemplated type of activity is 
acceptable in a free and moral market so- 
ciety and the terms of employment are ac- 
ceptable to the applicant. Employers also 
have a right to reject any or all applicants 
and suffer the consequences. They have a 
right to hire only union members or only 
nonunion members, if they can find such 
applicants willing to accept their terms. 

Many employers seem to feel that if they 
could only get State governments to step 
into the employment picture on their side 
and outlaw union shop contracts, such as 
they now sign largely under duress, they 
could then increase production, profits, and 
the general welfare without so much union 
interference, They fail to realize that the 
power of unions to exact uneconomic bene- 
fits for minority groups at the expense of 
society is the result of legal rights obtained 
under Federal law, whereby majority selected 
unions are entitled to speak for all employees, 
whether or not they are members of the 
union and whether or not the employer de- 
sires to hire or fire any particular employee. 
This is the legal source of present-day un- 
economic union power and until this legal 
right is withdrawn, the unions will continue 
to be able to extort privileges for those they 
represent at the expense of all others, in- 
cluding employers, consumers, and non- 
organized workers. 


Therein lies the heart of the problem. 
The adoption of section 14(b) was neces- 
sitated by the imbalance created by 
earlier, prounion laws. As soon as you 
begin enacting special interest legisla- 
tion aimed at one economic group—then 
you create in a greater or lesser degree 
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an imbalance in need of correction. This 
is the thesis which Dr. von Mises is ex- 
pressing when he says: 

All varieties of (government) interference 
with the market phenomena not only fail to 
achieve the ends aimed at by their authors 
and supporters, but bring about a state of 
affairs which—from the point of view of 
the authors’ and advocates’ valuations—is 
less desirable than the previous state of af- 
fairs which they were designed to alter. If 
one wants to correct their manifest unsuit- 
ableness and preposterousness by supple- 
menting the first acts of intervention with 
more and more of such acts, one must go 
further and further until the market econ- 
omy has been entirely destroyed and social- 
ism has been substituted for it. 


Government regulation, once em- 
barked upon, leads to further regulation 
in order to correct inequities in the sys- 
tem which were created in the first in- 
stance of intervention. There is no point 
at which the mixture“ can cease short of 
complete control. 

Returning to Mr. Greaves essay, which, 
incidentally, is entitled “Is Further In- 
tervention a Cure for Prior Interven- 
tion?“ : 

In a free economy, employers and em- 
ployees would be permitted to sign union 
shop contracts. They would also be legally 
permitted to sign, if both parties so desired, 
what have been called “yellow dog” con- 
tracts (wherein employees voluntarily agree 
not to join a union). In order to get union 
shop contracts, unions would then have to 
offer employers something better than they 
could get from nonunion workers. In 
order to get “yellow dog” contracts, em- 
ployers would have to offer more attractive 
terms than unions could obtain for their 
members. A man has no inherent right to 
any specific job. The fact that an employer 
voluntarily signs a union shop contract 
merely shows that, under the prevailing 
circumstances, he prefers to hire union help. 
He does not violate the rights of any per- 
son, unless such person is a party to a con- 
trary valid employment agreement that 
preceded the signing of the union shop 
contract. 


If it were not for certain privileges 
now granted unions, perhaps there 
would be no need for right-to-work 
legislation. 

One could imagine employers welcom- 
ing closed shop operations in their in- 
dustries if unions truly offered values 
not obtainable in the nonunion market, 
such as special training, union guaran- 
tees of its labor, a greater degree of 
skill. However, it is obvious that in large 
part unions have been freed of the obli- 
gation to provide extra value. Through 
the legislative route some have been re- 
lieved of such obligation, and closed shop 
contracts can be forced upon industrial 
managers against their consent. 

I differ with Mr. Greaves’ conclusion 
in this respect: He acknowledges that 
union shop contracts are largely signed 
nowadays under duress. In my opinion, 
right-to-work laws are merely stopgap 
measures seeking to redress this imbal- 
ance. We now hear discussion in the 
executive branch of enacting compulsory 
arbitration laws. I have pledged to fight 
such legislation with the same vigor I 
have used to fight repeal of section 14(b) . 
It is a pledge I fully intend to keep. It 
will serve no good purpose to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) at this time, and it will ac- 
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complish many bad ends. Mr. Greaves 
argues that: 


Under present laws and popular opinion, 
labor unions can call a strike and prevent 
men from working. Under existing circum- 
stances, they can prevent not only the em- 
ployment of their own members but also the 
employment of all applicants for the jobs 
they refuse to fill. Some of this power arises 
from popular acceptance of the union picket 
line, but part of it arises from the strength 
given unions by law, wherein employers are 
prevented from negotiating with nonunion 
members or nonstrikers. The law gives the 
union and its members a vested right in 
jobs once occupied by them and curtails 
the right of employers to discharge workers 
they no longer desire. Employers are often 
stopped from finding other workers willing 
to work at terms that strikers refuse. This, 
of course, is a violation of the free market 
principle of voluntary social cooperation. 

Unions and their members frequently oc- 
cupy key positions enabling them to close 
down an entire plant or industry by inter- 
rupting the flow of production at a vul- 
nerable spot. They are thus able to interfere 
with the work of many jobs other than their 
own. The losses they can thus inflict on 
employers, fellow workers, and consumers 
often exceed the cost of their immediate de- 
mands. By the use of this form of coercion, 
they are often able to force employers to sign 
contracts, including union-shop contracts, 
which they would not sign under free market 
conditions where the wishes of consumers 
would prevail instead of the legal privileges 
granted unions and their members. 

In a free economy, men and groups of men 
would have the right to compete for all jobs. 
They would have no right to prevent unem- 
ployed or lower paid men from competing for 
their jobs, particularly when they refuse to 
work at them themselves. As the law now 
operates, unions and their members are able 
to force some employers to pay higher than 
market wages. They can also force some 
consumers to pay higher than market prices. 
This reduces consumer purchases and 
satisfactions. In addition, unions are often 
able to bar applicants from employment in 
their industry. This forces the rejected 
men to compete and drive wages still lower 
in other jobs, or else remain unemployed. 
This in turn has resulted in a demand for 
so-called minimum-wage laws and then a 
further demand for unemployment insurance 
for those that unions and minimum-wage 
laws make unemployable. 

Our problem is to correct popular opin- 
ion and remove from the statute books all 
laws that are a result of the popular fallacy 
that it is a “social gain” for labor unions to 
be granted privileges to hold up production 
until they can extort whatever they want 
from the hides of all other participants in the 
market. Once this is done, unions will no 
longer be able to compel employers to sign 
union shop contracts under duress or fear of 
uneconomic losses. 


I know of few indeed who believe that 
the repeal of 14(b) will result in an im- 
proved situation, or that a greater de- 
gree of personal freedom will result, or 
that it will be in their best interests of 
the workingman, the union member, or 
their employers. 

The results of repeal of 14(b) are visu- 
alized by Mr. Greaves. He observes: 

Right-to-work laws will only serve to tem- 
porize for a time the evils now inherent in 
Federal labor laws. Such State laws will 
perhaps allay for a time the fears that many 
people have concerning the dire consequences 
we are now experiencing as a result of union 
activities. Actually it might be both better 
economics and better expediency to let pres- 
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ent laws go their limit, so that people might 
soon learn how bad they really are. 

The fact that many current labor union 
practices are injurious to the general welfare 
does not mean that all actions of all labor 
unions must of necessity be considered evil 
or uneconomic. There are many truly eco- 
nomic functions that labor unions can per- 
form. In a free and moral society, unions 
would be solely voluntary groups organized 
to help their members by helping them to in- 
crease their production and thereby their 
contributions to society. 

Their chief purpose would be to raise the 
standards of workmanship and production. 
They would then be a force for the general 
economic good of society as well as their 
members. 

Because of the recent activities of most 
labor unions, there is a growing tendency for 
those who have some understanding of eco- 
nomics to associate all union activities, and 
thus unions themselves, with evil or uneco- 
nomic actions. We do not do this with those 
professional organizations that now set high 
standards of ability and performance for all 
their members and prospective members. At 
another time and clime, it is entirely possible 
that groups called unions might more closely 
resemble our best professional organizations 
in that they might set and maintain high 
standards of membership and performance. 
They might then attract all the better 
workers and, if such were the case, employers 
might find that union members were much 
better workers than nonunion members. 


There are a number of ways which 
could be suggested in which workers 
could advance their own interests and, 
consequently, those of their employers, 
if unions were more in the position of 
having to provide valuable services in 
order to thrive. 

What is certain, however, is that unions 
do not, today, have to demonstrate their 
benefits in order to do business with their 
employers. They have a legal hold over 
the market, including their own workers 
and workers not members of unions but 
employed in units with union representa- 
tion, not to mention their legal hold over 
employers in many industries. 

As Prof. Sylvester Petro remarks in his 
book, Power Unlimited,“ based on the 
findings of the McClellan committee: 

Coercion marks the beginning and corrup- 
tion the conclusion of the march of union 
power observable in the McClellan record. 
The process begins with the use of compul- 
sion to secure members. ‘Thereafter, new 
and different coercive devices are used to bind 
the unwilling employees to the union. After 
a union has learned the usefulness of coer- 
cion in increasing membership, it falls even 
more into the habit of using even more in 
disputes with employers. 


If there are not yet laws on the books 
to compel individuals to act in accord- 
ance with the unions’ wishes, then re- 
prisals against nonstriking workers— 
both union and nonunion members—are 
sometimes seen. Pressure, threat, and 
outright violence in some cases are used 
against workers who will not acquiesce to 
union demands, and too often these acts 
are overlooked later by regulatory and 
judicial bodies. 

These abuses and violations of the law, 
let me make it quite clear, are not the 
fault of the workingmen of this country 
nor of responsible union leaders. They 
are promoted by the irresponsible one 
who believes in forcing his services rather 
than selling them. It is obvious that 
such a person is a friend of neither the 
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workingman nor his employer. Further- 
more, he does a disservice to respectable 
unions. He does not propose to offer a 
value to either party to the contract. He 
merely offers them an escape from his 
threat. 

Any system of legislated special privi- 
leges will effect the same result. It will 
place some men in a position of being 
able to offer, instead of a value, an es- 
cape from a negative as the inducement 
to enter into the contract. 

I cannot stress too strongly that these 
abuses are not characteristic of labor 
unions of labor executives in general. 
However, neither are they isolated in- 
stances of no particular significance. 

As Mr. Greaves points out: 

Fifty years ago, it was thought that unions 
could do no good. Today, there is a strong 
tendency to think that unions can do no 
wrong. Even their physical violence is ac- 
cepted with complacency. They are a law 
unto themselves, free from legal liability 
for their lawlesness. It is both necessary 
and important that we distinguish between 
the activities of unions that are economi- 
cally beneficial and those that are destruc- 
tive of life, property, and social cooperation. 


Not only does the present situation en- 
courage abuses of power and provoke in- 
cidents of force and terror, it has re- 
sulted in a state of economic affairs 
which—from the standpoint of both la- 
bor and business interests—has already 
serious disrupted areas of the economy, 
promoted disparities, and which promises 
even greater problems in the future. 

A thick layer of economic fallacy sur- 
rounds our Nation’s economic life and I 
think a large part of the blame for this 
situation must be charged to the special 
pleadings of union economists. 

Further, because of their strong mar- 
ket positions resulting from their polit- 
ical and legal advantages, union forces 
have succeeded in driving to the wall 
marginal producers in many industries, 
thereby destroying jobs. 

No producer wants to go out of busi- 
ness—although under some current legal 
interpretations he may not be granted 
permission to go out of business even if 
he has to. 

If excessive wage demands, union har- 
assment, and legal fees do not destroy 
the marginal operations of many small 
firms there is a good chance they will 
face trouble within the next few years 
by infringement of the codes of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

What is truly happening is that unions 
are losing membership, they are pricing 
themselves out of the labor market. In 
1956, there were 17,490,000 Americans in 
labor unions. This declined to a low 
mark for the decade of 16,303,000 in 
1961. Since then it has fluctuated be- 
low 17 million, with a total last year of 
16,841,000. 

Now the unions are asking Congress to 
bail them out. 

In my own State of Texas, alone, the 
AFL-CIO has said they will add 34,000 
members right away. That is 34,000 peo- 
ple who obviously do not want to join 
the unions, but who will have no choice 
in the matter if we repeal section 14(b). 
They either join or lose their jobs. 

Within 3 years, according to union of- 
ficials in Texas, 100,000 persons will be 
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forced to join unions there, not because 
of any advantages union membership of- 
fers or because the unions have demon- 
strated their utility, but simply because 
they would have a monopoly on employ- 
ment. 

Given increased power, it may be that 
union leaders will press still further in 
the very demands which have created 
unemployment and furthered inflation. 

Section 14(b) was included in the 
Taft-Hartley Act in response to certain 
needs. This section was necessitated by 
previous legislation, and was designed to 
redress the imbalance which resulted 
from earlier prolabor legislation. 

The result of this legislation was that 
it put unions in a position of much 
greater strength than they would have 
commanded had union members, non- 
union workers, and businessmen had a 
greater freedom of choice. 

Section 14(b) was designed to retrieve 
that freedom of choice. 

This very fact is substantiated by the 
unions’ claims today when they boast of 
the number of workers who will be forced 
to join unions if they succeed in repeal- 
ing section 14(b). 

There was a need for this section when 
it was passed; 19 State legislatures have 
attested to the need for this legislation 
by enacting right-to-work laws. Not 
only is there the same need for this legis- 
lation to remain on the books now, as 
there was then, but the need is even 
greater today, 18 years after passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If our currency is not to lose its value 
still further, if our economy is to become 
more competitive with other labor mar- 
kets in other parts of the world, if we 
are ever going to be able to reduce tariff 
barriers, and if we desire to escape even 
greater unemployment, then 14(b) must 
be preserved. 

The confusion in present labor law has 
led to certain administrative agencies 
making law rather than interpreting it. 
It is the opinion of one member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, for in- 
stance, that the Board should decide on 
a case-by-case basis and should not 
worry about being bound by mechanical 
rules. 

As a result, neither labor unions, un- 
ionized workers, nonunionized workers, 
nor businessmen are free in their actions 
or decisions. Neither union officials nor 
businessmen can be sure that what was 
all right yesterday will be permitted to- 
day. Relations between workers and em- 
ployers are becoming more strained and 
straitjacketed. 

Although unions have been subjected 
over the past several decades to special 
laws which have attempted to curb their 
power, it is obvious that it is still the em- 
ploying businessman who bears the brunt 
of special legislation in the labor-man- 
agement field. 

For instance, industrialists and small 
employers have no recourse, as do private 
citizens, against repeated and continuing 
trespasses on their land in the course of 
a strike or dispute. The remedy of an 
injunction is denied them, although it is 
available to both the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and private citizens. 
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One of the most ominous precedents 
which has been set in the field of labor 
relations recently is the precedent of 
Federal pressure and activism in settling 
strikes. 

Quoting from an article in Fortune 
magazine, by Max Ways, entitled Labor 
Unions Are Worth the Price”: 

When George Meany says “strikes are part 
of the American way of life,” he is not exult- 
ing in labor’s power to disrupt, but rather 
expressing awareness that there are not 
known alternatives to collective bargaining 
that would not do far more damage to the 
American system. All the foreseeable sub- 
stitutes involve, directly or indirectly, mas- 
sive extension of Government power to fix 
wages and other conditions of labor. 


Speaking of the danger of Federal 
activism in settling labor disputes, Mr. 
Ways continues: 

Unions often lean on Washington for sup- 
port in obtaining settlements; every such 
incident only increases the belief that only 
Government can bring labor accord. 

As the cold war continues year after year, 
there is an increased tendency to consider it 
a total struggle, with a score to be kept in 
such indexes as the growth rates of national 
economies. A production loss is treated as a 
loss of ground on a military front and na- 
tional harmony in the face of the enemy 
takes on a heavy emphasis. In such a con- 
text strikes offend. The cold war should in- 
deed be an inhibiting factor against major 
strikes; but if the public, exaggerating strike 
damage, pushes this feeling to extremes, it 
may impair the spring that makes the U.S. 
economy tick. The real issue in the cold 
war—freedom—may be compromised. 


Continuing with Mr. Ways’ analysis: 

Having stirred up the public by its own 
intense activity, the previous administration 
began to discover that, because the public is 
so stirred up over strikes, a much greater 
degree of Federal intervention in labor dis- 
putes may be necessary. 

In February of 1963 Goldberg’s successor, 
Willard Wirtz, made a most remarkable 
speech to the National Academy of Arbitra- 
tors. He said clearly, cogently, emphatically, 
that the public was exaggerating the damage 
done by strikes. But “neither the traditional 
collective-bargaining procedures nor the 
present labor-dispute laws are working to 
the public’s satisfaction, at least as far 
as major labor controversies are concerned. 
It does not matter any more, really, how 
much the hurt has been real, or has been ex- 
aggerated. A decision has been made, and 
that decision is that if collective bargaining 
cannot produce peaceable settlements of 
these controversies, the public will.” 

And Wirtz added: “I agree with that deci- 
sion.” 

The public, he thought, was giving labor 
and management a last clear chance to de- 
velop bargaining techniques that would avoid 
“crippling shutdowns,” or else there might 
be established a court of labor-management 
relations to do the job. Wirtz dutifully pro- 
nounced the ritual anathema upon such a 
court and upon compulsory arbitration in 
general. But in his speech he transformed 
a wave of diffuse public indignation into a 
public decision“ to see that strikes in major 
industries do not occur. Who is going to 
carry out that decision? Three guesses. 


Add to this deteriorating situation the 
extralegal role presently being played in 
labor-management relations by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

I know others have experienced the 
anxiety I have felt over the past several 
years with regard to the National Labor 
Relations Board. I think its recent ac- 
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tivities further illustrate the present 
mess this Nation is in with regard to its 
labor laws. I would like briefly to review 
this situation. 

First, however, I want to reestablish 
the link between this discussion and the 
present business of repeal of section 
14(b). 

My object in discussing the present 
situation with regard to strikes and my 
desire to review the activities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is prompted 
by my concern about the present tangle 
of Federal labor law. 

Paraphrasing the quote from Human 
Action, which I read earlier, Government 
intervention in the marketplace aimed at 
redressing a supposed evil, inevitably 
creates a state of affairs which is much 
less tenable than the state which the 
regulation was designed to alter. Gov- 
ernments then have the choice of repeal- 
ing the earlier law which created the 
inequity, or of passing further legisla- 
tion which will have the effect of further 
disrupting market processes. 

The mixed economy creates pressure 
groups which, as a panacea for ills re- 
sulting from previous legislation, inevi- 
tably call for just one more law to make 
their troubles vanish. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
was a law passed in response to the un- 
tenable situation which resulted from 
passage of earlier laws. 

I have no doubt that a general over- 
haul of labor legislation would be diffi- 
cult for the Congress. I also have no 
doubt that continual enactment of cor- 
rective measure after corrective measure 
can only result in a deteriorating situa- 
tion beneficial to no one in the long run. 

The National Labor Relations Board is 
one good example of the chaos which 
exists in modern labor-management 
relations. 

As a former General Counsel of the 
Board remarked several years ago about 
Board decisions under the previous ad- 
ministration: 

The Labor Board has changed the law gov- 
erning employer-union relations in nearly 
100 distinct areas—and more often than not 
with ex post facto decisions condemning and 
penalizing employers for acts perfectly legal 
when undertaken. 


In many areas the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is overstepping its own 
boundaries. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, employ- 
ers are guaranteed the right of free 
speech so long as “no threat of reprisal 
of force or promise of benefit” is con- 
tained in management’s statements 
whenever unions are seeking to organize 
employers or whenever companies are 
engaged in collective bargaining and 
negotiations. 

National Labor Relations Board Mem- 
ber Gerald Brown has interpreted this to 
mean that: 

The question on which each case should 
turn is whether when viewed in proper con- 
text, the employer's words, even if couched in 
terms of a prediction or statement of legal 
position, render employee free choice im- 
possible. 


Mr. M. R. Lefkoe, writing in Fortune 
several years ago, recounts how this in- 
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terpretation was applied to a TV cabinet 
manufacturer: 

Working within this kind of broad inter- 
pretation, the Board as a matter of fact has 
in many cases applied the law in a way that 
businessmen feel leaves them gagged. In the 
case of Somismo, Inc., a TV cabinet manu- 
facturer, the employer made a speech in 
which he stated that the provisos of the 
union that was seeking recognition were 
ridiculous and predicted that if the union 
gained recognition and pressed its economic 
demands there would be a strike, adding, 
“use your own judgment.” 


When the union lost the election by a 
narrow margin and petitioned the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Board 
held that the employer’s speech implied 
the threat that he would go out of busi- 
ness if he had to deal with the union and 
concluded that such conduct interfered 
with the employees’ freedom of choice. 
The union was then granted a new elec- 
tion which it lost. 

Present law states that companies 
must bargain with unions not only on the 
issue of wages and hours of employment 
but also concerning “other issues and 
terms of employment.” 

Iam happy to report that the Supreme 
Court saw fit to rule against the Board 
decision. The Court found that an em- 
ployer has an absolute right to terminate 
his entire business for any reason he 
pleases, even though he does not have a 
right, in the Court’s view, to close one 
plant in a group under his control “if 
motivated by a purpose to chill unionism 
in any of the remaining plants if the em- 
ployer may reasonably have foreseen 
that such closing will likely have that 
effect.” 

Another example of the erosion of the 
right of businessmen to make their own 
management decisions is the disturbing 
case of the Town & Country Manufactur- 
ing Co., a manufacturer of house trailers. 
Mr. Lefkoe reports that: 

Both before and after the union organizing 
drive (by the General Drivers, Chauffeurs, 
& Helpers Union), the company encoun- 
tered difficulties with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about deliveries of its 
products to customers, and finally decided to 
discontinue its own delivery system and to 
use commercial trucks hired under ICC per- 
mits. This satisfied the ICC but enraged the 
union, which appealed to the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Board decided that the 
company’s unilateral action was designed to 
undermine the union and constituted a re- 
fusal to bargain; it ordered the company to 
reinstate its delivery department and give its 
drivers back pay. 

It held that the company’s action even if it 
was taken to avoid violations of ICC regula- 
tions or because of economic considerations, 
constituted an unlawful refusal to bargain, 
for we believe that the employer was under a 
statutory obligation to bargain as to its deci- 
sion to subcontract. 

After rendering this decision, the Board 
then reopened a previous closed case and 
overturned a previous decision against Fibre- 
board Co. 


Some of the decisions which have been 
handed down by the Board in the last 5 
years have had momentous implications 
which are succeeding in straitjacketing 
businessmen and which have harmed re- 
lations between the unions and the busi- 
ness community. 
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As Professor von Mises observed in his 
book “Bureaucracy”: 

One of the qualifications required for any 
high position is precisely the ability to judge 
people correctly. He who fails in this regard 
jeopardizes his chances of success. He hurts 
his own interests no less than those of the 
men whose efficiency he has underrated. 
Things being so, there is no need to look 
for special protection for the employees 
against arbitrariness on the part of their 
employers or their employer’s mandatories. 
Arbitrariness in dealing with personnel is, 
under the unhampered profit system, an of- 
fense that strikes home to its author. 

Salaries and wages do not depend on ar- 
bitrary decisions. On the labor market every 
quantity and quality of work is prized to the 
amount the consumers are ready to pay for 
the products. The price of labor is a market 
phenomenon determined by the consumer’s 
demands for goods and services. 


My reasons for discussing the present 
legal immunities of labor unions and the 
current decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board are to show how far 
we have strayed from pure contractual 
relationships. 

The jurisdiction which the State courts 
now retain to enforce the right-to-work 
laws is one of the very few exceptions 
to the general rule that the National 
Labor Relations Board has exclusive ju- 
risdiction in all labor disputes. Business- 
men are denied recourse to the Federal 
courts by the anti-injunction features of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, and access to 
the State courts is blocked by the Su- 
preme Court’s preemption doctrine. 
Only cases involving the right-to-work 
laws can still be heard in State courts. 


The reputation of the National Labor 
Relations Board for not being a safe 
place for businessmen is well deserved. 
The repeal of 14(b) would leave the 
National Labor Relations Board in vir- 
tual complete control of the development 
of national labor policy. 

Just as businessmen need the market 
check of free competition to remind them 
that their well-being is in the hands of 
the consumer, so, too, do unions need to 
be reminded that their strength lies in 
serving workers. We should not make it 
possible for them to survive on any other 
basis. 

Let us consider the exact statute in- 
volved: = 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 states as follows: 

Nothing in the Act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or Territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
Territorial law. 


In other words, by enacting section 
14(b), Congress explicitly decreed that 
the Federal Government should not and 
would not preempt this particular area 
of labor-management relations even 
though interstate commerce might be 
affected. This is clearly explained in 
House Conference Report No. 510, on 
H. R. 3020, the Taft-Hartley Act, 1947: 

Under the House bill there was included 
a new section of the National Labor Relations 
Act to assure that nothing in the act was to 
be construed as authorizing any closed shop, 
union shop, maintenance of membership, or 
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other form of compulsory unionism agree- 
ment in any State where the execution of 
such agreement would be contrary to State 
law. Many States have enacted laws or 
adopted constitutional provisions to make all 
forms of compulsory unionism in those States 
illegal. It was never the intention of the 
National Labor Relations Act as is disclosed 
by the legislative history of that act, to pre- 
empt the field in this regard so as to deprive 
the States of their powers to prevent com- 
pulsory unionism. Neither the so-called 
closed shop proviso in section 8(3) of the 
existing act nor the union shop and main- 
tenance of membership proviso in section 
8(a)(3) of the conference agreement could 
be said to authorize arrangements of this sort 
in States where such arrangements were con- 
trary to the State policy. 

To make certain that there should be no 
question about this, section 13 was included 
in the House bill. The conference agree- 
ment, in section 14(b), contains a provision 
having the same effect. 


In this respect, it is important to note 
that Federal labor legislation is—and 
must be—based upon the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce; that is, commerce among the 
several States. However, it is grossly 
misleading and completely incorrect to 
say that even purely intrastate businesses 
and industries—and their workers—are 
not subject to and covered by the Fed- 
eral labor laws. Two recent court deci- 
sions well substantiate this point: 

In the 1962 Cutler case, approved in 
1963 by the U.S, Supreme Court, it was 
held that the amount of interstate busi- 
ness done by an employer is not control- 
ling with regard to Congress’ power to 
regulate such business, and that Congress 
has the power to regulate even purely 
intrastate business where it tends to 
affect interstate commerce. 

In the 1964 Patane case, a Federal 
district court decreed that the National 
Labor Relations Act and Taft-Hartley 
Act regulate activities which, in isolation, 
may be deemed to be merely local, but 
which involve interlacing of business 
across State lines or otherwise somehow 
affect interstate commerce. 

In view of the foregoing, it is a little 
difficult in my opinion for anyone to 
allege with sincerity that labor unions 
are persecuted or unable to organize 
workers in purely intrastate businesses 
and industries in those States which 
have right-to-work laws. In the first 
place, only a minute percentage of all 
the workers who are capable of being 
organized into units—mainly those in 
manufacturing, production, the retail 
trades, construction, and so forth—are 
employed today in wholly intrastate 
businesses or plants which fall outside 
the scope of the Federal labor laws. 

In the second place, the right-to-work 
laws in Texas and the other 18 right-to- 
work states all expressly safeguard the 
inherent right of each employee—what- 
ever the nature of his job—to bargain 
freely with his employer, either individu- 
ally or collectively, as he may choose. 
This is why they are truthfully called 
right-to-work or freedom-to-work-and- 
choose laws. An excellent example is 
Texas’ own right-to-work law—article 
520a, Vernons Annotated Texas Stat- 
utes—which states, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The inherent right of a person 
to work and bargain freely with his em- 
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ployer, individually or collectively, for terms 
and conditions of his employment shall not 
be denied or infringed by law, or by any 
organization of whatever nature. 

Src. 2. No person shall be denied employ- 
ment on account of membership or non- 
membership in a labor union. 

Sec. 3. Any contract which requires or 
prescribes that employees or applicants for 
employment in order to work for an em- 
ployer shall or shall not be or remain mem- 
bers of a labor union, shall be null and 
void and against public policy. 


In Texas today, there is no legislative, 
judicial, or other government-imposed 
barrier to deter labor unions in their 
efforts, conducted fairly and democrat- 
ically, to organize any group of employ- 
ees subject to being organized for 
collective bargaining purposes. All the 
union spokesmen need do is convince a 
majority of the men at any given plant, 
or in any business, that the union and its 
leadership can more effectively represent 
them. 

I would like to now turn to an exami- 
nation and consideration of several of 
the major arguments and contentions 
which have been advanced by employers 
and employer associations relative to re- 
peal of section 14(b) and the matter of 
State right-to-work laws. I would like 
to also review some of the arguments 
which have been made by union leader- 
ship. 

It can certainly be effectively argued, 
I believe, that the oft-mentioned free- 
dom to contract between a union and 
management should not accord to these 
two parties an overriding, paramount 
right to contract away the inherent con- 
stitutional right of each worker to exer- 
cise a free and uncoerced choice as to 
whether he will or will not belong to a 
labor union. 

Furthermore, in view of the high cost 
to employers, employees, and the public 
of union-sanctioned strikes, walkouts, 
boycotts, picketing, and other work stop- 
pages, and time-consuming, costly nego- 
tiations often occasioned by sometimes 
unreasonable union wage, hour, and oth- 
er demands, many employers are not 
overly fond of this alleged freedom to 
contract with unions. Some would un- 
doubtedly prefer greater freedom to man- 
age and operate their own businesses, and 
more individual rights for their own em- 
ployees. In this respect, it is undisputed 
that Federal laws already have, in a num- 
ber of cases, severely restricted employ- 
ers’ freedom of contract in dealing with 
unions. 

Then, too, perhaps, the right of em- 
ployers and unions to contract should 
be restricted in some areas, especially 
in those areas which have to do with a 
person’s natural or inalienable right to 
associate, to exercise his freedom of 
choice, for example, as to whether he will 
or will not join a labor union. 

I think it is reasonable to state that 
the contractual rights of managements 
and unions should not transcend the 
natural right of a person to be free to 
make an uncoerced choice with respect 
to, in the final analysis, the earning of 
a livelihood for himself and his family. 

The Federal Government in the past 
has made clear its intention to protect 
the individual from any form of coercion 
or discrimination, contractual or other- 
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wise. This is evidenced by section 7 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which guarantees 
the right of the worker to engage in or 
to refrain from any or all union ac- 
tivity. 

In fact, section 80a) (1) prohibits the 
employer from interfering with the em- 
ployee’s right to choose. Further, the 
act makes it illegal for the employer to 
seek to interfere contractually with the 
employee’s free choice. 

Certainly one of the most fundamental 
issues of this proposal we are consider- 
ing today is the freedom of an individual 
to join—or not to join—a labor union. 
It involves the freedom of association. 
It poses the question of whether Con- 
gress should enact national labor policy, 
the effect of which would be to compel 
millions of Americans to pay into a la- 
bor organization in order to earn a liv- 
ing for themselves and their families. 

This is a basic civil rights question 
and not just a matter of labor legisla- 
tion. Proponents may argue that a un- 
ion shop contract does not force any indi- 
vidual to actually join the union to re- 
tain his job; the requirement is mere- 
ly that he must pay dues. In practical 
terms, the distinction is an impractical 
one. 

It is interesting to look at the record 
to see what freedom of contract has 
meant in non-right-to-work States. 

The testimony of small retailers es- 
tablishes that the word “freely” is a grim 
joke. There is bargaining on wages, 
working conditions, and fringe benefits. 
There is no bargaining on the union 
shop. The employer is reduced to the 
position of saying yes or no. If he says 
no, he can expect a strike or picketing. 
A retailer is of course most vulnerable 
to strikes and picketing. When his 
store is shut down or his customers do 
not cross a picket line, he loses customers 
which he may never regain. Thus, he 
is easily forced to agree to compulsory 
membership and dues checkoff. 

In my opinion the natural and in- 
alienable right of an individual to exer- 
cise his free choice with respect to mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a private 
organization cannot rightfully be taken 
away by any level of government. 

I have yet to learn of a single Federal 
or State law or court decision which pur- 
ports to confer upon any labor union 
the dignity and the power of an arm or 
agency of the Government. A union is 
strictly and solely a private organiza- 
tion. One could say it makes as much 
sense to force every worker to join a lo- 
cal of an international labor union as it 
does to compel every employer-business- 
man to join the local chamber of com- 
merce in his town. 

Perhaps most importantly, repeal of 
section 14(b) would further erode the al- 
ready restricted authority of the citizens 
of the States to legislate according to 
their expressed desires in this field. Not 
only would repeal nullify right-to-work 
laws which are now part of the consti- 
tutional or statutory law of 19 States, 
it would also deprive all of the 50 States 
of their regulatory power in this im- 
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portant area of labor-management rela- 


ons. 

Adoption of the measure to repeal 
14(b) would mean that citizens could not 
legislate specific guarantees of economic 
and political freedom in the constitutions 
or labor codes of their States. This 
vital area of local and State concern 
would be preempted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and could be relinquished only 
by a subsequent act of Congress. 

It should not be forgotten that volun- 
tary unionism laws preceded the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Even the Wagner Act 
clearly did not prevent States from 
adopting right-to-work laws, and indeed, 
some of them did. The courts have re- 
peatedly upheld the constitutionality of 
such laws. 

Furthermore, the people of the several 
States now have the power, as they 
should have, to modify or repeal any ex- 
isting State law or constitutional provi- 
sion at any time. As noted, Indiana did 
just that earlier this year. 

The fact that repeal of right-to-work 
laws carried in Indiana and five other 
States over the years, and failed in Iowa 
and Wyoming, for example, reflects hon- 
est differences of opinion among the 
States, which I strongly feel should be 
respected. I repeat, the people of any 
State with a voluntary unionism law can 
readily bring about its repeal at any time 
they may desire. This remedy is al- 
ways available to the people. 

There is much to be said for diversity 
rather than conformity with respect to 
State laws on union security agreements. 
This land remains a collection of State 
and regional distinctions which, far 
from weakening the Nation, has con- 
tributed and does still contribute much 
to our strength and progress. 

Repeal of section 14(b) would infringe 
substantially upon the remaining sover- 
eignty of the 50 States. It would further 
accentuate the already alarming trend 
toward bigness of business and govern- 
ment, in which the larger public interest 
and the interest of the individual worker 
are subordinated to the special privilege 
of the minority. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is not itself a right-to-work law. It 
grants an entirely different right, the 
right of the voters of each State to enact 
the form of right-to-work laws they de- 
sire. The reservation of this right to the 
people of each State is in keeping with 
the principles of federalism set forth in 
our Constitution and proven by the pas- 
sage of time. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that such a reservation of power is 
constitutional. 

I am of the opinion that a worker's 
constitutional right to freedom of asso- 
ciation, as guaranteed in the first amend- 
ment, would be placed in jeopardy by 
repeal of section 14(b) because repeal 
would permit compulsion to be substi- 
tuted for voluntarism in the matter of 
membership in a labor union. 

I quote from minority views the com- 
mittee presented in Senate Report No. 
697, dated September 9, 1965: 

This Nation was founded by men and 
women who wanted to escape compulsion 
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and seek opportunity. The maximum 
amount of individual liberty consistent with 
the public interest is guaranteed in our Con- 
stitution and exemplified in the diversity of 
American life and the multitude of volun- 
tary associations in our society. Repeal of 
14(b) would arbitrarily restrict individual 
freedom in the most basic way; namely, by 
prescribing conditions of employment for 
millions of Americans. 

Compulsion in the trade union movement 
has been opposed on principle by some of 
the greatest leaders of organized labor, such 
as Samuel Gompers, as well as by the fore- 
most jurists of this century. One of the 
most ardent supporters of trade unionism, 
the late Mr. Justice Brandeis, argued force- 
fully against compulsion. Summing up his 
views on the subject, he once wrote: 

“It is not true that the success of a labor 
union necessarily means a perfect monopoly. 
The union in order to attain or preserve for 
its members industrial liberty, must be strong 
and stable. It need not include every mem- 
ber of the trade. Indeed, it is desirable for 
both the employer and the union that it 
should not. Absolute power leads to excesses 
and to weakness: neither our character 
nor our intelligence can long bear the strain 
of unrestricted power. The union attains 
success when it reaches the ideal condition, 
and the ideal condition for a union is to be 
strong and stable, and yet to have in the 
trade outside its own ranks an appreciable 
number of men who are nonunionists. Such 
& nucleus of unorganized labor will check 
oppression by the union.” (Quoted by the 
late Mr. Justice Frankfurter in his concur- 
ring opinion in American Sash & Door Com- 
pany, 335 U.S. 538-559, which upheld the 
Sak eat of Arizona's right-to-work 
aw). 

The case against compulsion also was put 
persuasively in recent times by another for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice, Arthur Goldberg, 
who spoke from a background of experience 
as union attorney and also as Secretary of 
Labor. He was quoted at a 1962 meeting of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees by the Washington Daily News as 
follows: 

“In your own organization you have to 
win acceptance not by an automatic device 
which brings a new employee into your or- 
ganization, but by your own conduct, your 
own action, your own wisdom, your own re- 
sponsibility, and your own achievements.” 


Repeal of the section 14(b) is incon- 
sistent with the established law of the 
land as set forth in title 7 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which bans discrimi- 
nation in one’s employment situation be- 
cause of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or sex. 

The Federal Government, after setting 
up these safeguards, should not permit 
discrimination because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor organiza- 
tion. 

I fear that repeal of section 14(b) 
would open the door to discrimination of 
the worst sort. 

The attention of the Nation has been 
focused for an extended period on the 
subject of civil rights. A historic and 
comprehensive law on this subject was 
passed last year. Congress has followed 
that with a law to guarantee the con- 
stitutional right of every qualified citizen 
to register and vote. 

Yet the adoption of the measure to 
repeal 14(b) would take away an equally 
important, if not paramount, right of all 
Americans. All other individual liberties 
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and civil rights long cherished by the 
people of this Nation have little value 
if a person can be forced to pay money 
to a union to keep a job. 

I submit that the enactment of repeal 
legislation would place the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the position of switching its 
posture from one of antidiscrimination 
to one of discrimination against the 
worker in his employment situation. 

As has been noted, union leaders have 
continually made reference to what they 
call “free riders,” a term aimed at those 
who do not join. Many of these em- 
ployees, however, remain out of the union 
for a number of reasons other than 
economic. 

In those States that do not have right- 
to-work laws, many workers think of 
themselves as being “unwilling passen- 
gers,” especially in view of the fact that 
they have been forced into union mem- 
bership under union security contractual 
agreements. 

This free-rider argument is wholly in- 
consistent because the unions eagerly 
sought and pressured for the privilege to 
represent all employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit, regardless of the wishes 
of the minority employees. 

The fallacy of the free-rider argument 
was well stated by Donald Richberg in 
his book, Labor Union Monopoly.” Mr. 
Richberg wrote: 

The unions took away by law the right and 
freedom of individual employees to contract 
for themselves—and now the unions demand 
that nonmembers be compelled to pay for 
having their freedom of contract taken away 
and exercised against their will. The non- 
member is not a free rider; he is a captive 
passenger. 


Of all the attacks on right to work, the 
free-rider myth is perhaps the most com- 
mon and misleading. 

It charges that a person who refuses 
to join a union is taking a free ride at 
the expense of his fellow workmen. This 
claim is based upon the fact that the 
law requires a union to represent all 
employees in a bargaining unit—mem- 
bers or not. 

But this is the way the unions want 
it, or at least wanted it at one time. 
When the Wagner Act was passed in 
1935, William Green, then president of 
the American Federation of Labor, in- 
sisted that the union be the exclusive 
voice for all employees. 

When Congress granted unions the 
privilege to represent employees who do 
not want or think they needed a union, 
unions then demanded compulsory mem- 
bership to obtain dues for their unwanted 
service- 

I believe, in addition, that it is unjusti- 
fied for union spokesmen to claim that 
they and their organizations are solely, 
or even primarily, responsible for all of 
the benefits which the employees whom 
they may represent now enjoy. Today, 
most employers confer many such bene- 
fits on all their employees, without hav- 
ing bargained with the union involved. 

Employers are today unilaterally and 
voluntarily granting such benefits to 
their employees. It is primarily due to 
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the fact that times have changed dras- 
tically in the past 30 years. We now 
enjoy a vibrant, expanding economy in 
which most of the employees, even union 
members, are stockholders of the com- 
pany or employer for whom they work. 
Then, too, most employers today are far 
more enlightened and realize their citi- 
zenship responsibilities and duties to 
their employees, their stockholders, and 
the public. Certainly unions can take 
some of the credit for this enlightened 
management philosophy of modern busi- 
ness, but to say they primarily are re- 
sponsible for such enlightenment would 
probably be going too far. 

In any event, the rise of a strong mid- 
dle class in America, our present high 
standard of living, and our vibrant mod- 
ern economy, has been the result of 
many factors, not just one. 

Now continuing with some of the mi- 
nority remarks previously referred to: 


Almost every proponent witness (for re- 
peal of 14(b)) appearing before the sub- 
committee stressed the argument that every 
employee’s wages and working conditions 
are fixed by union contract and that there- 
fore as a beneficiary of this contract he 
should contribute his share of the cost of 
union representation. 

The argument ignores the fact that em- 
ployees in a competing nonunion plant are 
frequently better paid. It assumes that the 
wages and fringe benefits of the worker in 
the union plant would be less if it were not 
for union negotiations. Obviously this ap- 
plies only to the less skilled, less dexterious, 
or less diligent members of any working 
force, for an employer could afford to pay 
more to the more competent workers, were 
it not for the union goal of uniformity in 
job rates. Moreover, almost all union con- 
tracts have seniority provisions which re- 
quire the newly hired to be laid off first and 
the older to be rehired first. 

Young workers or newly hired workers in 
industries where there are frequent layoffs 
simply do not benefit by union representa- 
tion. 

Consider also the fact that many non- 
union employees have serious doubts wheth- 
er excessive union demands are in their 
ultimate best interests, particularly when 
they are involved in costly long strikes over 
issues where they do not stand to gain. For 
example, where the issues result in a strike, 
the employees have much to lose and little 
to gain. Employees may choose not to join 
for many reasons apart from the dues re- 
quirement. 

In fact, 39 million of 56 million workers 
in nonagricultural establishments have not 
joined unions and this has not been due to 
a lack of opportunity to do so. 

The free-rider argument is basically un- 
sound because throughout America many 
voluntary organizations carry on meritorious 
work which benefits many persons who con- 
tribute neither financial nor other support. 
Fraternal organizations, churches, civic and 
political organizations are examples. Any 
organization so lacking in the confidence of 
its members that it can only exist through 
the protective cloak of compulsion rests on 
such insecure foundations that it may need 
a reappraisal by its membership. 

If a union serves the persons in the bar- 
gaining unit it represents wisely and un- 
selfishly, it will have no difficulty in main- 
taining a strong and nearly universal mem- 
bership. 


now to another point, many 


Turning 
union leaders claim that right-to-work 
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laws weaken and destroy unions and im- 
pede their organizational drives. 

The evidence does not support this 
contention. On the contrary, the record 
shows that organized labor has grown to 
the point where some 17 million of our 
Nation’s nonagricultural workers are 
now in their ranks. 

For example, from 1934 to 1951 the 
Railway Labor Act prohibited all types 
of compulsory unionism. Yet, during 
those years, membership in 13 railroad 
unions tripled, from 479,000 to 1,682,400, 
and jurisdiction was extended to cover, 
for all practical purposes, every mile of 
track in the country. Growth of union 
membership in right-to-work States has 
demonstrated that compulsory member- 
ship is not necessary for the continued 
good health of labor unions. Collective 
bargaining in the automobile industry, 
the airplane industry, and many other 
industries has proved that compulsory 
unionism is not necessary for effective 
representation of employees. 

What compulsory unionism does do is 
to give unwarranted power to the union 
professionals. When members are com- 
pelled to join, and forced to contribute 
support to an organization under the 
threat of loss of livelihood if they do not, 
the purpose of the association has been 
drastically reversed. 

Moreover, a Library of Congress pub- 
lication reports that union membership 
went up in 40 percent of the right-to- 
work States in the period from 1958 to 
1962. In the same period membership 
increased in only 30 percent of the non- 
right-to-work States. Michigan, which 
has no right-to-work law, has been ex- 
periencing a rather static condition with 
respect to union growth; on the other 
hand, Arizona, a right-to-work State, 
has been experiencing a steady union 
growth. 

In the first quarter of 1965, for exam- 
ple, the unions in my State of Texas, a 
right-to-work State, won 43 of 56 Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board-conducted 
representation elections for a win figure 
of 76.8 percent as compared with a win 
figure of approximately 60 percent for 
the 2 previous years in Texas, and some 
57 percent over the entire Nation. Thus, 
if anything, the unions are enjoying an 
organizing and election-winning streak 
in Texas, a right-to-work State. Even 
so, in these 1965 Texas elections, 40 per- 
cent of the employees who voted rejected 
the union—a, total of 2,336—and 60 per- 
cent, or 3,482 employees, voted for the 
union. 

Nationwide, union leaders and the 
labor press generally have characterized 
section 14(b) as a major obstacle to their 
continued progress. Yet there are no 
facts anywhere in the record to support 
this contention. 

The available studies and information 
on union membership present an under- 
standable mixed growth pattern. Rapid 
technological change typified by automa- 
tion, new patterns within old industries 
and competitive market conditions are 
by common agreement the major impedi- 
ments to continued union membership 
growth in most fields. 
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Some unions have maintained or im- 
proved their relative position since sec- 
tion 14(b) was enacted, while others 
have not. 

The truth is that neither unions nor 
companies they bargain with have any 
inherent right to grow or any guarantee 
of success in our economic system. Both 
must earn their way. 

Continuing with another point, it is 
my opinion that the union’s claim that 
right to work impedes economic prog- 
ress, promotes low wages and substand- 
ard working conditions, and causes mi- 
gration of industry, is not supported by 
the facts and statistics. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and other na- 
tionally recognized reports show that, in 
the 10-year period from 1953 to 1963, 
3 right-to-work States led the Nation in 
the rate of new jobs created in business 
and industry, and that 3 of the top 5 
and 7 of the top 10 States in the Nation 
in rate of gain in manufacturing hourly 
wage rates were right-to-work States. 

The Secretary of Labor has based his 
arguments for repeal of section 14(b) 
on philosophical rather than economic 
grounds. This is understandable in view 
of the fact that proponents of repeal 
have so little economic ground to stand 
on. The same statistics used for years 
by union spokesmen in their campaign 
to discredit right-to-work laws can be 
turned around and used with even more 
weight to support retention of such laws. 

For example, it is true that some 
Southern States, stung by the after ef- 
fects of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion era, and only recently embarked 
upon industrialization programs, have 
wage scales ranging below the national 
average because of the relatively large 
proportion of rural and farm labor in 
their population. But it is also true that 
in the seven right-to-work States outside 
of the South, earnings of production and 
manufacturing workers surpass the na- 
tional average. 

Furthermore, there is hardly any ac- 
cepted index of economic growth in 
which the rate of gain in the 19 right- 
to-work States does not exceed that of 
the remaining States. The union con- 
tention that voluntary unionism laws 
tend to depress wages simply ignores the 
facts. 

Texas, Florida, Louisiana, and other 
Southern and right-to-work States have 
made great strides in recent years in 
attracting new industries and are well 
above the national average in this respect 
since World War Il. However, some 
heavily industrialized and unionized 
States in the East—West Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and even New 
York—have fallen below the national av- 
erage in recent years and have even been 
losing businesses and employees to the 
South and Southwest—virtually all being 
right-to-work States. The high cost to 
management due to the high cost of un- 
ions—strikes, other work stoppages, boy- 
cotts, and so forth—is one reason for this 
shift away from the solid non-right-to- 
work area of our Nation. 

The economy of Texas has fared ex- 
tremely well in recent years, under our 
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right-to-work law, as compared to non- 
right-to-work States. 

The following statistics from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas, bear 
out this point: 


Un percent] 


Rate of increase 


Non- 
Texas | right-to- 
work 
States 
Nonagricultural employees 
1 —— 20.8 9.0 
New manufacturing jobs 1953-63. 14.3 —7.6 
Production workers 1953-63 9.7 —14.1 
Value added by manufacturing 
TTT 82. 5 41.5 
Personal income 1953-63. 64. 1 60.2 
Population 1950-84 34.8 26.2 
Bank deposits 1953-64 69.9 63.5 
Motor vehicle registration 1953-63.. 50.9 44.3 
Annual retail trade payroll 1954- 

. ̃ oie Bn 23.8 17.5 
Retail trade sales 1954-58 19.5 16.7 
Number of retail — establish: 

ments 1954-568 -=-= 8. 5 3.4 
Value of life insurance in force 
dN S.A pie 167.3 132.0 
Number of insurance policies in 
force 1988-68 40.2 26.8 


Thus, Texas has gained a great deal 
under its present system permitting free- 
dom of choice about union membership. 
Both labor and management have bene- 
fited as the economy of Texas has ex- 
panded at a greater rate than the 
average of non-right-to-work States. 
And this has happened in an atmosphere 
of relative labor-management harmony 
because there have been many fewer 
walkouts, strikes, and other work stop- 
pages in Texas than in non-right-to- 
work States. 

In addition, there are other key areas 
in which all of the right-to-work States 
outstrip all of the non-right-to-work 
States. The following statistics bear out 
my point: 


Un percent} 
Right- Non- 
to-work | right- 
States aos 
Per capita personal income 1953-63. 43.7 35.4 
weekly of pro- 
duction workers 1955-65 46.8 42.8 
Capital expenditures 1953-602 37.1 27.2 
Hourly by manufactur- 
ing workers 1953-633 46.7 41.5 


The following statistics were obtained 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and reflect in detail the rate of increase 
of economic growth in right-to-work 
States versus non-right-to-work States, 
and also give the national average for 
each category. In brief, they show that 
in every single category, the rate of in- 
crease in economic growth for the right- 
to-work States has been greater during 
the past 10 to 12 years than that of either 
the non-right-to-work States or of the 
Nation as a whole. In fact, in every 
single category, the right-to-work States 
ranked first, the Nation as a whole was 
second, and the non-right-to-work States 
were always last. Again, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these statistics be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN RIGHT-To-WorK 

STATES 

The 19 States! where right-to-work laws 
guarantee individual freedom for wage earn- 
ers lead the Nation in rate of economic 
growth. Data for this economic comparison 
were obtained primarily from the US. De- 
partment of Labor and the U.S. Department 
of Commerce: 

Percentage rate of increase 


Nonagricultural employees (1953-63) : 


Right-to-work States .3 
Non-right-to-work States 9.0 
National average 12.6 


(The top three States in the Nation in 
rate of new jobs created by industry are 
right-to-work States: (1) Nevada, (2) Ari- 
zona, (3) Florida.) 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


New manufacturing jobs (1953-63) : 


Right-to-work States 12.8 
Non-right-to-work States -7.6 
National average -3.3 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


Production workers (1953-63) : 


Right-to-work States 3.9 
National average 10. 2 
Non-right-to-work States 14. 1 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Capital expenditures (1953-62): 


Right-to-work States 37. 1 
Non-right-to-work States „ 
National average 29. 8 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Per capita personal income (1953-63) : 
Right-to-work States 43.7 
Non-right-to-work States. 35. 4 
National average 37.0 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. 


Personal income (1953-63) : 


Right-to-work States 70.3 
Non-right-to-work States 60. 2 
National average 62.7 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 


Office of Business Economics. 
Hourly earnings by manufacturing workers 
(1953-63) : 
Right-to-work States 46.7 
Non-right-to-work States 41.5 
National average 43.7 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


Value added by manufacturing (1953-— 
63): 


Right-to-work States 73.3 
Non-right-to-work States EA 
National average 47.5 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Population (1950-64) : 


Right-to-work States 27.4 
Non-right-to-work States 26. 2 
National average 26.6 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


1 Wyoming, which became a right-to-work 
State in 1963, is not included in these figures 
because of the time period involved. 
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Percentage rate of increase—Continued 


Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers (1955-65) : 


Right-to-work States --- 140.8 
Non-right-to-work States 42.8 
National average 44.3 


16 of the 15 States with the highest average 
weekly earnings for production workers are 
right-to-work States. 


Source of data: Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics—Employment and 
Earnings, 1955 and March 1965 volumes. 


Bank deposits (1953-64): 


Right-to-work States ae, Cae 
Non-right-to-work States 63.5 
National average 64.6 


Source of data: Department of the Treas- 
ury. 
Motor vehicle registrations (1953-63) : 


Right-to-work States 53.0 
Non-right-to-work States 44.3 
National average --- 47.0 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


Annual retail trade payroll (1954-58): 


Right-to-work States 23.5 
Non-right-to-work States 175 
National average 18.9 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Retail trade sales (1954-58): 


Right-to-work States 20.3 
Non-right-to-work States 16.7 
National average-.-.-.-----------. 17.6 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Retail trade establishments With 
(1954-58): Total payroll 
Right-to-work States 6.9 9.9 
Non-right-to-work States... 2.6 3.4 
National average 3.7 5.1 


Source of data: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Value of life insurance in force (1953 


* 
Right -to-work States 


167.0 
Non-right-to-work States 132.0 
National average 140.0 


Source of data: Institute of Life Insurance, 
Life Insurance Fact Book. 


Number of life insurance policies in 
force (1953-63) : 
Right-to-work States 
Non-right-to-work States 
National average 30.5 
Source of date: Institute of Life Insurance, 
Life Insurance Fact Book. 
TIME LOST THROUGH STRIKES 
In States without right-to-work laws, 
nearly twice as much time is lost through 
work stoppages due to strike action as in 
the right-to-work States. The following 
figures are from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: 
Man-days idle during work stoppages— 
1963 (as percent of working time) : 
Right-to-work States 
Non-right-to-work States 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, some 
opponents of right to work would have 
people believe that poverty is widespread 
in Texas and that Texas wage earners 
lag far behind the national average be- 
cause of the existence of the Texas 
right-to-work law, which is permitted 
anae section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 
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A number of freedom-to-work advo- 
cates feel very strongly that forced 
union membership means more tax free 
union dues money will be available to the 
union for political and other purposes. 

This would mean of course that some 
union members would be forced to con- 
tribute to campaigns of candidates with 
whom they were in disagreement and 
causes contrary to their beliefs. 

Thus, all of the reasons for an em- 
ployee’s choice not to join a union are 
not based on a desire to avoid dues and 
assessments. Some of the other reasons 
might be listed as: confidence in the 
leadership of management; objections to 
the union leadership; objections to the 
union policies; objections due to con- 
science; objections based on religion; 
objections to the union in principle. 

In addition, the assumptions that all 
union leadership and activities have 
been good in the past or will be beneficial 
in the future for the rank-and-file mem- 
bers, and that all employees or the gen- 
eral public will benefit at all times from 
the efforts of their union, do not always 
hold up under scrutiny. This point is 
reflected in the McClellan committee re- 
port that documents many examples of 
corruption, racketeering, and abuse of 
power by union officials. 

Considering another point, the unions 
contend that right to work is a misnomer 
in that it does not guarantee employ- 
ment. 

This may be true, but unions cannot 
guarantee employment, either. Produc- 
tivity and capital investment in an at- 
mosphere of voluntarism create the most 
dynamic employment opportunities. Re- 
strictions, whether by labor or Govern- 
ment policy, cause the employment op- 
portunities to go elsewhere. 

In my opinion, repeal of section 14(b) 
would have a most adverse effect on 
small independent businesses. 

Unions represent only about 17 million 
workers in the United States. By con- 
trast, more than 53 million workers do 
not belong to any union. 

Many of these nonunion workers are 
employed by the millions of small busi- 
ness enterprises which are such an inte- 
gral part of the Nation’s economic and 
commercial structure. They are the 
ones who would be hit hardest by repeal 
of section 14(b). 

Large corporations in basic industries 
can meet a powerful union at the bar- 
gaining table with at least some degree 
of equality. This is not true for the in- 
dependent small employer, who may be 
starting a new enterprise or struggling 
to survive on a thin profit margin in 
competitive fields. 

It is this small employer—and there 
are approximately 4 million of them— 
who can be irreparably harmed by pow- 
erful union officials. There are many 
small contractors in the right-to-work 
States, for example, who operate an open 
shop, and thus afford an opportunity 
both for apprentices to learn a trade and 
for skilled to work. They would soon 
be eliminated if section 14(b) is repealed. 

The adoption of a measure to repeal 
right to work would directly contradict 
long established Federal policy to en- 
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courage and support small business in 
this country, as its major impact would 
fall on medium- and small-sized com- 
panies which could not possibly with- 
stand the assault of such organized power 
in a demand for a union shop and com- 
pulsory membership. 

Freedom to work opponents have from 
time to time advanced the argument that 
the union shop promotes labor peace. 
This is not confirmed by the record. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, reports, for exam- 
ple, that in 1963 in States without right- 
to-work laws, nearly twice as much time 
was lost through work stoppages due to 
strike action as in right-to-work States. 
Right-to-work States lost only 0.09 per- 
cent of working time as compared with 
0.14 percent in  non-right-to-work 
States. 

In response last fall to this argument, 
two of our distinguished colleagues who 
are members of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee had this to say: 

It has been suggested that repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) would contribute to increased 
stability and peace in labor-management 
relations * *. 

The truth is that repeal of 14(b) would 
inevitably lead to heightened tensions and 
conflict throughout the land as individual 
employers and employees struggled to resist 
coercion by powerful unions. Repealing a 
law strongly supported by a clear majority of 
the American people would create discord, 
not stability. 

labor, representing approxi- 
mately one-fifth of our work force, has ex- 
pended millions of dollars in a propaganda 
campaign to create a simulated demand for 
repeal of 14(b). Yet the evidence unques- 
tionably shows a strong majority of the 
American people want 14(b) retained. 


Congress has a solemn obligation to 
consider the views of the citizens who 
elect its Members. Representative gov- 
ernment means what it says—or at least 
it should. And in the case of this par- 
ticular bill, there can be no doubt that 
a substantial majority of the American 
people oppose it. 

Recent national polls by Samuel 
Lubell, Louis Harris, and Opinion Re- 
search Corp.—three of the most repu- 
table organizations in the field—show 
that upward of two-thirds of the voters 
oppose compulsory unionism. The Gal- 
lup poll of June 15, 1965, supported this 
conclusion and also disclosed that a ma- 
jority of the public believes unions al- 
ready have too much power. 

It said: 

It is significant to note that 42 percent of 
union members themselves agreed. 

Augmenting these widely known national 
polls are many selective State polls which 
reflect similar public sentiment. Editorial 
opinion in the Nation’s press also is heavily 
arrayed against repeal of 14(b). Even such 
usually divergent publications as the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune agree 
pear 14(b) should remain the law of the 

By all accepted techniques of measuring 
public opinion, including a heavy volume of 
constituent correspondence, there is a dis- 
tinct national consensus against repeal of 
this provision of law. At no point in the 
hearings before the subcommittee was any 
evidence put forth to justify overriding the 
clearly expressed will of a majority of 


Americans on the issue. Repeal of 14(b) 
would be an obvious and flagrant disregard 
of the will of the people. 


Union leaders have argued that if the 
majority of the employees in a bargain- 
ing unit want a union, then all should 
be required to join. 

In answer to such argument, we must 
remember that the union is not an arm 
of the government. It is a voluntary 
private organization like the PTA, 
church, and fraternal organizations. 

Opponents of freedom to work argue 
that the majority of the workers in a 
plant or shop should determine whether 
all of the employees there will join the 
union and pay dues and assessments to 
it. True, majority rule is a fundamental 
of our democratic system. However, we 
have an equally basic belief the protec- 
tion of minority rights. 

No majority, whether it be a slim 50.1 
percent or a whopping 99.9 percent, 
should be able to compel the minority 
to join or support a private organiza- 
tion—a church, a club, a political party, 
or a union. 

This union argument completely ig- 
nores the fact that minorities in our sys- 
tem of government have rights which 
cannot be bargained away by majorities. 
Moreover, the record discloses many in- 
stances where unions have acquired ex- 
clusive bargaining status without any 
election whatsoever. Nor for that mat- 
ter is the question of a union shop de- 
mand always put to the union member- 
ship for a vote. 

In talking about majority rule, union 
spokesmen erroneously assume there is 
no difference between public government 
and private labor organizations, so far 
as power over the individual is con- 
cerned. Sovereign rights cannot be 
claimed by a labor union or any other 
private organization. 

If a minority of employees does not 
want to be unionized, no democratic 
principle will support action which com- 
pels that minority to join the union of a 
majority. Moreover, although a prop- 
erly constituted government may take 
some rights from an individual under the 
principle of majcrity rule, even in this 
case there are certain basic rights which 
cannot be taken from him. 

Mr. Justice Jackson eloquently ex- 
pressed this when he stated: 

The very purpose of a bill of rights was to 
withdraw certain subjects from the vicissi- 
tudes of political controversy to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officials 
and to establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One's right to life, 
liberty, and property, to free speech, a free 
press, freedom of worship and assembly, and 
other fundamental rights may not be sub- 
mitted to votes; they depend on the outcome 
of no elections. (Speaking for the majority 


in West Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnette, 319 U.S; 1187). 


I cannot agree that a great national 
purpose would be served by requiring 
American workingmen to join unions 
even if the majority wills it. In the case 
of the Government a majority decision 
may decide issues: It should never de- 


cide just who shall join a private asso- _ 


ciation. 
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It is believed by many of those favor- 
ing freedom to work that organized la- 
bor’s real objective is the closed shop. 

This form of union security, made 
illegal by section 8(a)(3) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, requires a prospective em- 
ployee to be a member of the union be- 
fore he may be hired. When this ar- 
rangement is accompanied by the closed 
union—a union which does not admit 
new members—the power of the unions 
can become somewhat overwhelming. 

A spokesman testifying for the AFL- 
CIO during the Senate committee hear- 
ings, said: 

A closed shop—and an open union—is 
from our point of view a more desirable situa- 
tion. The union shop permitted by the Taft- 
Hartley Act is not ideal from our standpoint, 
but rather, as was well understood at the 
time, is itself a compromise. 


The union campaign for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) started with the passage of 
Taft-Hartley, grew upon failure to repeal 
this law in 1949, and continued full ahead 
after the last national elections when 
union leaders claimed that they then had 
a sufficient number of Members of Con- 
gress in both houses to obtain repeal. 

Freedom to work proponents feel, gen- 
erally I believe, that labor unions have 
already been granted sufficient special 
privileges by Congress, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the courts, 
and do not deserve additional special 
privilege. 

Congress, by law, and the courts by up- 
holding many decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, have already 
granted many special privileges to pri- 
vate labor organizations since the enact- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935. Many of these advantages 
conferred upon trade unionism by law 
are not enjoyed by any other private 
institutions or economic interests in our 
society. For example: 

Unions are largely exempt from appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws. 

They are immune, in most instances, 
from the issuance of Federal court in- 
junctions. 

They can compel employees in 31 
States to pay dues to the union in order 
to hold their jobs. 

They can—and certainly do—use 
funds which their members have been 
compelled to contribute as a condition of 
employment, to finance political cam- 
paigns opposed by some of their mem- 
bership, 

Some unions for many years have 
practiced racial discrimination in deter- 
mining who shall be allowed to join. 

They have the exclusive right to act 
as collective-bargaining agents even for 
those employees who do not want to be 
represented by the union. 

Added to this list are a growing num- 
ber of National Labor Relations Board 
decisions which have vastly increased the 
scope and power of union authority. For 
example: 

In the Wisconsin Motors case the 
Board specifically upheld the right of a 
union to fine members for exceeding un- 
ion-imposed production quotas. 

In the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. case, the Board held that a union 
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member could be fined and threatened 
with legal action to collect the fine if he 
exercised his right not to respect a picket 
line. 

Earlier this year, the Board held that 
an employer who moved his apparel- 
manufacturing company from New York 
to Florida must bargain with the union 
in Florida, even though the union can- 
not prove it represents a majority of the 
workers in the new location. 

Furthermore, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, particularly since 1962, has 
tremendously increased the scope and 
numbers of mandatory bargaining sub- 
jects which, under section 8(a) (5) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, manage- 
ment must negotiate with the union at a 
particular plant or shop before any ac- 
tion at all can be taken. Thus, in many 
cases, what used to be purely managerial 
decisions now must be bargained with 
the union. 

Aside from this tendency of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to regard 
itself as an advocate of the unions in- 
stead of as an impartial administrator of 
the law, many large unions over the years 
have not demonstrated the responsibility 
that should accompany the extraordi- 
nary privilege they have. 

Consider the staggering loss to the 
economy from industrywide strikes in 
which the public interest was not repre- 
sented at the bargaining table. Consider 
the unreasoning opposition of many 
union officials to the technological 
change which is necessary for survival 
in a competitive market. And, finally, 
consider the violence and corruption dis- 
closed by work of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations in recent 
years. 

Given this record, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the granting of additional 
coercive power would result in more re- 
sponsible citizenship by unions. 

Another argument advanced by right- 
to-work opponents is that of so-called 
uniformity. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz and labor 
union spokesmen have stated that since 
all other provisions of the Federal labor 
laws apply uniformly in the States, ac- 
cordingly, a uniform national policy 
should be adopted in the area of union 
security. 

Even assuming for purposes of debate 
that there is virtue in uniformity, this 
argument does not stand up under in- 
vestigation. The Supreme Court has 
held that State boards may enjoin 
quickie or intermittent strikes, can reg- 
ulate the conduct of strikers on picket 
lines, and that State courts may enter- 
tain suits for breach of collective agree- 
ments. 

Section 14(c) of the present law per- 
mits the States to assume jurisdiction 
over labor disputes even in industries 
affecting interstate commerce if the 
Board has relinquished jurisdiction. 

Section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act allows the States to impose higher 


‘wages or shorter workweeks than are 


prescribed by that act. 

Section 603 (a) of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act preserves State laws regulating the 
actions of union officials and the reme- 
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dies available thereunder to individual 
members. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 gives wide 
latitude to the States to legislate in the 
area of racial or religious discrimination 
in the field of employment. 

Even in the National Labor Relations 
Act union security is not applied alike to 
all employees. A special rule applicable 
only to the construction industry is writ- 
ten into section 8(f) of the act. The act 
similarly abandons uniformity in section 
8(e) which writes in special rules regard- 
ing “hot cargo” arguments applicable to 
both the construction and garment in- 
dustries. Since the garment industry 
centers largely in New York, it follows 
that here is an exception which is prin- 
cipally applicable in just one metropoli- 
tan area of one State. 

Workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits vary 
from State to State. The States also 
have varied laws about injunctions in 
labor disputes, about payment of wages, 
about employment of minors and fe- 
males, and many other matters that 
affect the employer-employee relation- 
ship. 

Turning to another point, union 
spokesmen repeatedly make the mislead- 
ing claim that soon after the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—the period from 
1947 to 1951—when secret ballot elec- 
tions were a condition precedent to a 
union shop agreement, the workers dem- 
onstrated that they were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the union shop. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz has said that 
“over 97 percent of the 46,146 elections 
which were conducted went in favor of 
the union shop, and 91 percent of the 
almost 6 million employee votes cast in 
these elections were in favor of the union 
shop.” To the Secretary, these figures 
demonstrate that the American working- 
men overwhelmingly favor the union 
shop. 

The figures do not tell the whole story 
by any means. Only a small percentage 
of the establishments in this country 
which now have compulsory membership 
provisions in contracts were ever the sub- 
ject of these popular referendums. 

It must be remembered that because 
such polls were taken only upon the peti- 
tions of labor organizations, the union 
officials rarely picked any establishment 
where they were not sure to win. In 
cases where the Board has entertained 
deauthorization petitions from dissident 
employees—and it takes a 30-percent 
showing to file—the results of such bal- 
loting indicate a disillusionment with 
compulsory unionism. Of the 34 refer- 
endums conducted in 1964, 67 percent 
resulted in a majority vote for revoca- 
tion of the union shop. In 1963 unions 
lost 71 percent of such elections. 

It should be noted that these deauthor- 
ization proceedings have every force 
working against them. Employees can- 
not campaign for deauthorization in the 
shop or plant. They can hardly cam- 
paign at the union hall. The employer 
cannot assist or even suggest such with- 
out being guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice. Advocates of deauthorization can, 
in some cases, expect threats and abuse 
and future retaliatory action from the 
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union. Their employers, fearing union 
pressures, may be expected to make every 
effort to discourage deauthorization cam- 
paigns. 

The measure to repeal 14(b) should be 
defeated because it is wrong in principle 
and cannot be justified by the facts. It 
would not meet any demonstrated na- 
tional need; on the contrary, it is more 
the product of a long, expensive cam- 
paign by organized labor to gain eco- 
nomic and political power through the 
force of Federal law. This proposed 
legislation would, if enacted: 

First. Compel American working men 
and women to join unions, or to pay 
money to unions against their will and 
beliefs. 

Second. Compel workers to join even 
in many instances where a majority in- 
volved do not desire union security 
clauses in their contract or, in fact, do 
not even desire union representation. 

Third. Lessen the initiative of union 
leaders to work for the benefit of em- 
ployees in the 19 States having right-to- 
work laws. 

Fourth. Make national policy a prin- 
ciple contrary to that of other leading 
democratic countries, including Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and West 
Germany, in each of which compulsory 
unionism is prohibited by constitutions, 
laws, or judicial decisions. 

Fifth. Provide organized labor with 
the additional economic and political 
power to secure its real objective—aboli- 
tion of the ban on the closed shop. 

Sixth. Result in a tremendous increase 
in strikes, picketing, and violence in the 
19 States which now have right-to-work 
laws. 

Seventh. Deprive 50 States of their 
traditional and historic American right 
to prohibit all forms of compulsory 
unionism. 

Eighth. Adversely affect the interests 
of small business. 

As indicated previously, there are 
many other compelling arguments 
against this bill. Considered together, 
they present an overwhelming case for 
retention of section 14(b) in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
the general spirit of the original Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as well as 
that of the Taft-Hartley Act, was to pro- 
tect employees in their right to associate 
for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The Taft-Hartley Act corrected some of 
the deficiencies of the National Labor 
Relations Act, but the underlying theme 
of both acts was to provide employees 
with a representative of their own 
choosing. Both acts guaranteed that 
right and contained additional prohibi- 
tions designed to effect that result. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, for instance, 
declares in its policy statement that 
workers should have the right to select 
representatives of their own choosing. 
Section 7, the heart of the act, guaran- 
tees the right to engage in union activity; 
section 8(a)(1) forbids an employer to 
interfere with, restrain or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise of this right. 
Section 8(a) (2) forbids an employer to 
contribute financial or other support to 
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a labor organization. Section 8(a) (3) 
forbids an employer to discriminate in 
employment so as to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in a labor union. 
All of these provisions are designed to 
protect the individual in his freedom of 
association without coercion from his 
employer. 

In the final analysis, therefore, regard- 
less of what labor officials want, or what 
Management representatives want, the 
interests that must be considered para- 
mount are the interests of employees and 
the public. 

Many believe that it is in the public 
interest to have a strong organized labor 
movement. I certainly do. However, 
the end does not justify the means, and 
a desire for a strong organized labor 
movement does not justify building the 
labor movement by compulsory member- 
ship. It is doubtful whether a truly 
strong organization can be built on com- 
pulsion. Organizations are made good 
and kept good by vigilance and effective 
strength on the part of the membership. 
Compulsory support undercuts the 
strength of the membership by eliminat- 
ing the most effective way of controlling 
the organization—the free right to with- 
hold or withdraw support from the or- 
ganization when it acts against the best 
interests of, or contrary to, the wishes of 
the membership. 

The fact that a member has a free 
right to withhold support, whether he 
exercises this right or not, insures that 
ultimate control remains in the mem- 
bership. When the union officials know 
that this right can be exercised, they are 
more apt to respect the views of the 
membership. 

In any event, the support, financial 
and otherwise, that union members are 
compelled to contribute is used to ad- 
vance opinions with which some do not 
agree. 

Compulsory unionism is not necessary 
to insure strong and effective unions. It 
is not necessary to promote successful 
collective bargaining. Actual experience 
has proved this to be a fact. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the first place, I would like to point 
out that I am a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining and have 
been an active member of the labor 
movement for over 30 years. I still be- 
long to the Screen Actors Guild—AFL— 
CIO—where I served as a director for 15 
years and as president. I can recom- 
mend the record of this fine organization 
for study by all union leaders. All of my 
experiences with unions, however, have 
not been as happy and as productive 
as my days with the Screen Actors Guild, 
and the two greatest problems I have 
had to face as a labor leader were caused 
not by management but by other so- 
called labor leaders, which makes me 
doubt the complete infallibility of labor 
and suggests that individual rights and 
public welfare should be of first impor- 
tance and need as much protection as 
can be given. 

I would like to point out that the right- 
to-work issue has been before the Cali- 
fornia voters twice in the past several 
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years and on both occasions they have 
voted to oppose such legislation, so that 
for all practical purposes this question 
has been satisfactorily settled in my 
State in what I consider the proper man- 
ner—by the voice of the people. I be- 
lieve that the people of all States should 
have the same privilege as that enjoyed 
by the voters of California and that they 
be permitted to make their own deter- 
mination in this regard. 

I am particularly sensitive to the fact 
that lately we see constant evidence of at- 
tempted change in our so-successful Fed- 
eral system wherein rights and privileges 
which were historically reserved to the 
States are being continually eroded and 
destroyed to be replaced by Executive 
decree or Federal order from Washing- 
ton. I believe that this is a dangerous 
procedure and that this invasion of the 
rights of the States as well as the rights 
of the citizens should be stopped wher- 
ever possible. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the reservation of the powers 
of the States under section 14(b) is con- 
stitutional and, in my humble opinion, it 
is a continued safeguard for one of the 
basic principles of our free society which 
has worked extremely well for many 
years. 

It is evident that the elimination of 
14(b) would strike down conditions 
which exist presently in 19 sovereign 
States which include: First, the decision 
of 6 States which have already enacted 
constitutional amendments prohibiting 
union shops; second, the condition of 2 
States which have previously adopted 
right-to-work laws by popular vote of 
the citizens of those States; and third, 
11 States which had adopted right-to- 
work laws through the usual procedure 
of their State legislatures. 

In all cases, it appears that these laws 
were enacted either by a direct demon- 
stration of the will of the people of such 
States by vote or by their constitutionally 
elected representatives which, therefore, 
would seem to be a reflection of the 
wishes of the people. 

It has been argued that citizens may 
not understand such complex legislative 
issues, but I am firmly convinced and 
have full confidence in the ability of the 
people of the individual States not only 
to understand this issue but also to decide 
it competently. 

Many amendments were offered in 
committee which, in my opinion, would 
have helped the bill immeasurably by 
protecting the rights of the rank-and- 
file members of unions as opposed to giv- 
ing complete control of the voting fran- 
chise of these same members to a few 
union bosses. I refer to amendments 
which dealt with union recognition based 
upon secret elections rather than card 
checks,” the use of compulsory dues 
money for political purposes with which 
the individual union member might be in 
complete disagreement, free speech in 
election cases on a practical rather than 
theoretical basis, and discrimination as 
historically practiced by some unions be- 
cause of race, color, and creed. 

I also feel very strongly that amend- 
ments proposed by the minority should 
have been accepted which would have 
limited the use of union dues to matters 
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of improving wages, hours, and working 
conditions rather than to the election or 
elimination of certain political candidates 
whose views might be either in accord- 
ance, or entirely at variance, with those 
of many of the rank-and-file dues-paying 
members. 

The unfortunate rumor that persists 
that the elimination of 14(b), which 
seems to have worked no great hardship 
on unions in the past, comes as a result 
of a political promise or deal concerning 
the delivery of votes, and I find this, if 
true, very objectionable. As a rank-and- 
file member of unions for over 40 years, I 
have always held that the dues-paying 
members of labor unions should at all 
times retain full free voting privileges 
and all of the privileges of citizenship so 
that they might choose their own repre- 
sentatives in government free from re- 
straint or coercion of any kind and, under 
no circumstances, should union leaders 
be permitted to use as a bargaining in- 
strument the voting rights of millions of 
union members without their individ- 
ual consent. 

I believe with former Secretary Gold- 
berg and one of the greatest names in 
the union movement, Samuel Gompers, 
that a good product and a good service 
need not—and should not—be sold 
through compulsion and that freedom 
of choice in union membership will, in 
the long run, achieve the best interests 
of employee and employer relationships 
and work to the benefit of the general 
public. 

The assumptions that all union leader- 
ship has been good in the past or will 
be beneficial in the future for the rank- 
and-file members, and that all employees 
or the general public will benefit at all 
times from the efforts of their union, 
do not always hold up under scrutiny. 
This point is reflected in the McClellan 
committee report that documents many 
examples of corruption, racketeering, 
and abuse of power by union officials, 
and in my personal experience, the mat- 
ter of the famous Brown-Bioff case in 
Hollywood, wherein the bargaining 
rights of an entire industry were turned 
over, with the sanction of union officials, 
to men of questionable character with 
long criminal records, is still crystal clear 
in my mind. 

I believe the record will show that 
there were 61 criminal convictions on 
charges of mismanagement of union 
dues, embezzlement, and like problems 
which worked to the detriment of the 
rank-and-file union members and to the 
entire union movement during the year 
1964. 

It has always been my concern that 
the individual members of labor unions 
need all the protection that we can af- 
ford them and certainly freedom of 
choice and the right of franchise are of 
paramount importance, 

It has further been my belief that in 
spite of the fact that I am in complete 
accord with the basic principles of col- 
lective bargaining and unionism that 
restraint must always be in evidence 
where we are dealing with unlimited 
powers and that the protection of the 
individual must be considered at all 
times. 
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Finally, when it comes to a decision as 
to whether I believe that the future ex- 
pansion of the union movement should 
be considered ahead of what I believe to 
be in the best general interest and na- 
tional welfare, I must always place the 
welfare of the country first. 

In closing, I would like to point out 
that at no time during my campaign 
for the Senate did I, nor would I ever, 
advocate the enactment of a right-to- 
work law in my State. And as I earlier 
stated, practically speaking, the repeal of 
section 14(b) will not affect my home 
State in any way. 

I will however, defend the right of the 
respective States and the people therein 
to make their own decisions on this mat- 
ter. Mail from my constituents and edi- 
torials from newspapers throughout my 
State overwhelmingly support my posi- 
tion. National polls on this subject con- 
firm that the majority of the people in 
this Nation are opposed to the repeal of 
section 14(b). It is because of these 
reasons, Mr. President, that I commend 
Senator DIRKSEN for his efforts and join 
him in opposing the repeal of section 
14(b). 

I ask unanimous consent that the many 
editorials which appeared in California 
newspapers on this subject be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the San Rafael Daily Independent 
Journal, Jan. 20, 1966] 


SECTION 14(b) NECESSARY To PREVENT UNION 
ABUSES 


The President has repeatedly promised 
labor that he will work for the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is the section which gives States the 
right to outlaw compulsory unionism 
through so-called right-to-work laws. Nine- 
teen States have adopted such right-to- 
work laws, to prohibit labor agreements that 
would force a worker to become a union 
member as a condition of employment. 

The President’s latest plea for repeal of 
14(b) was accompanied by an appeal for 
uniformity. The President argued that the 
repeal would bring the 19 States (with right- 
to-work laws) into uniformity with the 31 
other States. 

Uniformity is exactly what we do not want 
in matters where Americans have tradition- 
ally had freedom of choice. Furthermore, 
each State is sovereign and need not act in 
unison on orders from the White House 
or from labor bosses. 

A man’s right to work in a job of his choos- 
ing and his decision to join or not join a 
union should be a matter of individual 
choice. 

Uniformity, especially forced uniformity, if 
carried to extremes, can lead to dictatorship. 

Loss of 14(b) would be a big blow to pri- 
vate initiative and individual freedom. It 
would be the signal for labor bosses to com- 
plete the regimentation of the Nation’s 
working force and to tighten their hold on 
the masses. 

The labor bosses’ hold over workers is 
already considerable. Note what happened 
in New York when labor leaders decided the 
transit workers should get more pay and 
greater benefits and the public-be-damned. 

With one order, some 35,000 transit work- 
ers walked off their jobs, and the greatest 
metropolis in the world came to a standstill. 
With the entire city at their mercy, labor 
leaders could thumb their noses at authority. 
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There is some indication that the New 
York strike may have backfired on labor, and 
that public sentiment may turn against the 
labor leaders when the 14(b) repealer comes 
up in Congress this year. 

This is not a criticism of labor unions. 
Responsible unions which strive for the 
betterment of the workingman and his fam- 
ily should be able to attract and hold mem- 
bers without compulsion. Such unions de- 
serve to thrive. 

But those labor bosses who must rely on 
threats of job loss to compel union member- 
ship do not deserve to flourish. 

In this age of increased regimentation, 
laws like 14(b) are needed to put the brakes 
on complete domination by labor bosses and 
to preserve for the individual what little 
initiative and freedom of choice he still 
retains. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
Sept. 24, 1965] 


RIGHT or CHOICE Is THREATENED 


President Johnson has had remarkable and 
deserved success in obtaining congressional 
enactment of major domestic measures that 
are part of this Great Society program. The 
Examiner and other Hearst newspapers have 
supported those bills for the most part—such 
as education, medicare, antipoverty—be- 
cause, in our belief, they are in the best 
interests of the American people. 

On that same basis, we oppose the bill 
soon to be debated in the Senate, which 
would repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This is the section that gives 
States authority to adopt right-to-work laws. 
Repeal would give excessive and dangerous 
authority to organized labor. 

The President is committed to passage of 
the repeal bill. Some Washington commen- 
tators suggest that his commitment is not 
as wholehearted as it has been for other do- 
mestic policies. 

We suggest the reason for this is that 
President Johnson is not wholeheartedly 
convinced himself that the bill is in the 
best interests of the majority of the people, 
but that his commitment derives from the 
ane he received from organized labor last 

The Examiner and other Hearst newspapers 
feel no such obligation. The Taft-Hartley 
Act has worked sufficiently for 18 years. We 
think it should stay as is, with 14(b) intact. 

In its immediate application, the bill 
would repeal right-to-work laws of 18 States. 
But the effect would be far wider and deeper. 

It would open the way to a time when an 
American seeking work in a unionized in- 
dustry or business would have to join a 
union as a condition of employment, 

In that area, it would nullify the American 
concept of freedom of choice. 

It would encroach on the responsibility 
and rights of separate States. 

The bill clearly is against the best interests 
of the great majority of the American people. 

It should be killed. 


From the Signal Hill (Calif.) Tribune, 
Sept. 10, 1965] 
Ricut To VOTE AND WORK? 

Some of the most important and far- 
reaching legislation the current Congress is 
still considering has to do with labor. 

At the top of the list is the drive to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States, if they so choose, to enact 
right-to-work laws. This has passed the 
House and is now in the Senate. If the 
Senate succumbs to the powerful, even ruth- 
less, political pressures which demand repeal, 
rank-and-file working people will be de- 
prived of an absolutely essential right and 
protection. No matter what their beliefs 
and wants, they will be forced to join and 
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pay dues to a private organization, a union, 
or lose their jobs. This is as unthinkable 
as if Congress passed a law denying a man 
the right to join a union. 

Along with this, another vital issue is at 
stake. It is the right to vote. This simply 
means that no union should be certified as 
bargaining agent for employees without a 
secret ballot election supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As of now, 
certification can be gained on the basis of a 
card count. The weaknesses in this are glar- 
ing. As the Cincinnati Enquirer has said, 
“Certification of a union as the bargaining 
agent for a group of employees should not 
be made on the basis of signatures to cards, 
as pressures conceivably could be used to ob- 
tain these that would not be operative in a 
secret election * * *. Nor should there be 
a recognition simply on the basis of a con- 
tract between employer and union leader 
because there have been cases where so-called 
sweetheart contracts scratched the back of 
the employer and the union boss but sold 
out the workingman.” 

The weary charge that right-to-work and 
right-to-vote laws are “antiunion” is as 
phony as a $3 bill. They are, instead, 
protections against exploitation and misrep- 
resentation of the desires and beliefs of the 
workingman who should have freedom of 
choice. - 

[From the San Marino Tribune and the San 
Marino News] 


DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 


There are times, so we've been told, when 
a Congressman or Senator may feel com- 
pelled, in good conscience, to take a stand 
on some particular issue which he knows 
full well is contrary to the wishes of a 
majority of his constituents. By so doing, 
he unquestionably would risk being voted 
out of office at the next election. And we 
would respect such a man for his conscien- 
tiousness, even if we disagreed with his 
position. 

But, we don't take it for granted, in such 
cases, that someone is really following the 
dictates of conscience just because he claims 
so. We expect, for example, that this might 
be the claim of many among the 221 Mem- 
bers of the present Congress who voted re- 
cently to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act despite the fact freely admitted 
by many of them that their constituents 
were overwhelmingly in favor of keeping 
that provision in the law. We don't doubt 
one bit that some of them were voting ac- 
cording to some dictates; but not, we are 
equally certain, of conscience. 

Theirs was, in our opinion, an entirely 
unconscionable act. It demonstrated a will- 
ingness on their part to violate several of 
the basic and inherent rights of all Amer- 
ican working men and women, those who 
are union members as well as those who are 
not, in order to ingratiate themselves with 
power-lusting elements in government and 
in the hierarchies of labor unions. We 
might hope that, when the time comes, these 
Congressional servants of somebody else will 
be ousted from office by the constituents 
whom they have betrayed. But our immedi- 
ate concern is still to preserve, if we can, 
section 14(b), that part of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which stands as safeguard to a working- 
man's freedom of choice to join or not to 
join a labor union. 

Fortunately there is still some hope for 
that. The drive by the union bosses, with 
the help of their political debtors in Govern- 
ment, to abolish the last vestiges of free- 
dom for their membership has still to be 
voted upon by the U.S. Senate. If we, the 
working and taxpaying people of the United 
States make our sentiments clear to that 
august body, perhaps conscience and com- 
monsense, instead of demagogy, will dictate 
the outcome after all. 
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[From the Bakersfield Californian, Sept. 7, 
1965] 
RIGHT-TO-WORK REPEAL LINE Up TOLD 


Although President Johnson has been very 
successful in his legislative program so far, 
his almost unparalleled period of accomplish- 
ment is likely to run on a disastrous shoal 
when it encounters the tortuous channel in- 
volving the proposed repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This is the section 
that permits States to enact laws banning the 
closed shop. More than a score of States now 
have this type of law. 

President Johnson, pointing to a commit- 
ment he says he made to labor to work for 
repeal of the section, has linked his legis- 
tion with his list of essential bills. Its 
progress so far includes passage by the House 
of Representatives and approval by the 
Senate labor committee. It now goes to the 
full Senate for deliberation and action. 

Two Senators, one a Republican and the 
other a Democrat, both long and respected 
Members of the upper House of Congress, 
have come out strongly against the bill. One 
is Senator EVERETT , who is the Senate 
minority leader and has supported much 
legislation wanted by President Johnson, 
who has warned the President of the pros- 
pects of a “spirited and extended” fight 
against the repeal proposal. He is hinting as 
strongly as he can that a filibuster is in 
prospect. 

Senator Harry F. Byrrp, a Virginia Demo- 
crat, asserted in a vigorous statement that 
repeal of section 14(b) would be a step 
toward greater centralization of government 
and an effort to bring the government under 
the closer influence of the labor movement. 
He declared that right-to-work legislation as 
in evidence in his own State and several 
others “simply provide that the right of per- 
sons to work shall not be denied on account 
of either membership or nonmembership in 
a labor union.” 

The Virginia Senator observes that enact- 
ment of the repeal proposal “would betray 
and overthrow a fundamental liberty for 
which this country was founded and which 
our form of government was designed to 
protect.” 

The growing opposition to repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) should be a signal to President 
Johnson to cool off on his insistence on its 


passage. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
Sept. 7, 1965] 
THE BATTLE OF 14(b) 


Way back at the turn of the century and 
in the early 1900's the Examiner and other 
Hearst newspapers fought industrial mo- 
nopolies (“trusts,” they were called) and 
their attempts to prevent the passage of 
laws curbing their excessive power. 

Now the other side of the coin has turned 
up. This is the bill, which was narrowly 
passed by the House and is scheduled to 
come up for Senate debate Thursday, to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Repeal would nullify State right-to-work 
laws that ban the union shop. An extremely 
powerful labor lobby is pressing for its en- 
actment. President Johnson has committed 
himself to its support. 

Nineteen States have right-to-work laws 
(a 20th State, Indiana, which is heavily 
industrialized, repealed its law last January.) 
The 19, of course, form a minority group 
among our 50 States, but that is not the 
point, 

The point is that repeal of 14(b) would: 

1, Put unions on the path toward mo- 
nopolistic control of jobs by being able to 
impose on persons seeking work the require- 
ment that they join a union as a condition 
of employment. 

2. Intrude Federal authority in a matter 
that should be the right of States to deter- 
mine. 
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By all accounts there is going to be a 
whale of a fight against repeal, led by Sen- 
ator EVERETT DIRKSEN of Illinois, Republican, 
and comprising Republicans and Democrats 
some 27 in all. 

There should be a whale of a fight because 
this is something that touches on the rights 
of all Americans. 


[From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent- 
Journal] 


Tarr-HaRTLEY Act REVISION May Harm 
WORKING MAN 


The repeal of the right-to-work section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act would be a big 
blow to private initiative and individual free- 
dom. 

Organized labor has succeeded in pushing 
the repeal through the House and may suc- 
ceed in the Senate. 

We have nothing against honestly run 
labor unions. They perform valuable service 
for the working man, his family, and the 
community. 

In supporting the right-to-work law, we 
are not registering opposition to unions as 
such. We merely believe in retaining the 
principle of freedom of choice in a world 
that is rapidly becoming one of regimenta- 
tion from the cradle to the grave. 

Section 14(b) upholds the principle of vol- 
untary union membership. It gives each 
State the right to prohibit agreements that 
require membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment. 

In other words, you can get and hold a 
job without being forced to join a union. 

The unions contend that since they must 

represent every worker in a plant, whether 
he pays union dues or not, it would be unfair 
to allow some workers to remain out of the 
union and still draw the same benefits as the 
dues-paying union man. 
This argument strikes us as being dicta- 
torial and contrary to the idea of freedom of 
action and speech on which this country was 
founded. 

A union, if it is a good one, should be able 
to draw and hold members voluntarily; not 
wield a club over their heads and force them 
to join or else. 

Marin County recently experienced some of 
the uglier aspects of unionism. We refer to 
the trouble that erupted between the San 
Rafael painters’ local and the one in San 
Francisco. 

The San Rafael local signed an independ- 
ent contract satisfactory to its members and 
proceeded to go to work. But the group in 
San Francisco said in effect: “Nothing doing, 
brother. You sink or swim with us. If we 
don't work, you don't work.” 

Even union members do not relish having 
other unions order them around, telling 
them to go to work or stay off the job. 

To an independent, nonunion man, who 
believes in individual initiative and free en- 
terprise, such an order is even more distaste- 
ful. 

Yet, that is exactly what the repeal of 
14(b) will bring about. Once the protection 
of 14(b) is gone, regimentation by. the union 
will extend to every individual worker, 
whether or not he wants to belong to a 
union. 

It will be just like the Army and compul- 
sory draft. You have no choice; you join. 
And once inside, yours not to reason why, 
because the labor bosses will decide for you, 
and you toe the line. 

The loss of 14(b) will be a blow to Ameri- 
can freedom and private enterprise. 


[From the Santa Ana Register, 
Aug. 24, 1965] 
“LITTLE Guy” Loses JoB RATHER THAN JOIN 
UNION 
A month or so ago, before the House 
passed a bill to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law, a special subcommittee on 
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labor held hearings on the proposal. Among 
those who appeared to speak out against re- 
peal was La Rue Berfield, a man who had 
been fired from his job for refusing to join 
an organization the Attorney General had 
charged was subversive. Here’s what he had 
to say: 

“My name is La Rue Berfield, of Drift- 
wood, Pa. I faced the hard choice of joining 
a union I believed to be Communist domi- 
nated or being fired from my job at a plant 
where I had worked for 19 years with time 
out for combat duty in the Air Force in 
World War II. 

“The choice was forced upon me when 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, known as the UE, 
entered into a so-called union shop contract 
with my employer, the Sylvania Electric Co. 
plant at Emporium, Pa., in 1958. 

“I had been a member of the UE when it 
was expelled by the CIO on grounds that 
it was Communist dominated. The UE had 
been classified as subversive by the U.S. 
Attorney General. 

“I took an active part in an unsuccessful 
fight to have the UE replaced by the newly 
chartered International Electrical Workers 
(IUE) in a National Labor Board election. 
As a result of this, I wound up being expelled 
from the union, but still was able to hold my 
job because there was no union shop agree- 
ment at the plant at that time. 

“Eight years later, the UE and Sylvania 
signed an agreement with a compulsory 
union membership clause and I was sub- 
sequently notified by the company that I 
must join the UE or at least pay dues. I 
refused to do either and was fired from the 
job I had held for so long. 

“I did not pay dues to this union because 
I felt that in so doing I would be supporting 
a Communist-dominated organization under 
the guise of a labor union. 

“I am sure that any American citizen 
would agree that it is wrong to force any 
citizen of our Nation to, in any way, pay 
tribute to the Communist conspiracy that 
exists in our Nation, no matter under what 
guise it may lift its ugly head. 

“I was a member of my local school board 
and the civil defense organization. I would 
have had to resign from these positions be- 
cause I took loyalty oaths in both cases, 
swearing that I have never been and would 
not be a member of an organization advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government. It 
was a choice between keeping a job and be- 
traying those oaths. I chose not to violate 
these oaths, even though it cost me my job. 

“I can’t understand why our laws do not 
protect an American citizen from being 
forced, at the expense of his job, to join and 
support an organization dedicated to the de- 
struction of our American Government. 

“Unable to obtain redress under Federal 
labor laws, I took my case before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee whose mem- 
bers expressed sympathy and promised to do 
what they could by way of seeking remedial 
legislation. Press reports quoted members of 
the committee as saying I was a martyr to a 
legal system which protects those who asso- 
ciate with Communists, but not those who 
oppose such association, 

“I have no desire to be classified as a 
martyr.. [only want my constitutional rights 
as an American citizen to be protected, but 
more importantly, I want to preserve those 
rights for my children. 

“Things were not easy in that period after 
I lost my job and 19 years of seniority with 
one company. Today, my wife and I own 
and operate a service station store in the 
small town of Driftwood, Pa. We put up 
with a lot of hard work and long hours, but 
we are getting along all right now. 

“I submit to you that if the State of Penn- 
sylvania had a right-to-work law that I would 
not have had to suffer this injustice. I feel 
that the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
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Hartley Act would be a grave blow to my 
hopes for the protection of my constitutional 
rights and those of my children.” 

The measure to repeal 14(b) is now before 
the Senate where the vote is expected to be 
close. Several nationwide polis have shown 
that between 65 and 70 percent of the people 
favor retention of the right-to-work clause, 
but Washington observers predict its pas- 
sage. If the provision is stricken from the 
law books Congress will be responding to 
pressure from President Johnson who prom- 
ised big labor it would be repealed in return 
for support of his candidacy. Repeal will 
not reflect the will of the majority. 


[From the Hollywood Citizen-News, Aug. 23, 
1963] 


PUBLIC INTEREST OVERLOOKED 


Union leaders cannot be blamed for try- 
ing to get all they can for the members of 
their unions, but sometimes in their eager- 
ness to do so they overlook the interests of 
the public. 

In return for supporting the Democratic 
Party, these union leaders apparently were 
promised an effort would be made to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The House has passed this measure; the 
Senate is debating it. Now is the time for 
those opposed to repeal of the section to write 
letters to our Senators, THOMAS H. KucHEL 
and GEORGE L. MURPHY. 

The right-to-work laws, which the union 
leaders are fighting, represent a fundamental 
protection of liberty—the freedom of an in- 
dividual to select work and associations of 
his own choosing. 

Under the protection of section 14(b) a 
man may repudiate union coercion to sup- 
port political candidates, particular programs 
or legislation of which he disapproves. 

Without section 14(b) he may be forced 
to join a union and see his dues go to sup- 
port candidates and political principles which 
he opposes. 

The union leaders want to have every 
worker forced to join a union. The leaders 
have tied the unions to the Democratic 
Party. Repeal of section 14(b) means that 
a Republican worker may see his money go- 
ing to support the Democrats. No wonder 
the Democrats are for it. 

Statistics for 1953 to 1963 showed States 
with right-to-work laws beat the other States 
in the creation of new jobs, in the increase 
of production workers, increases of capital 
expenditures, and many other facets of eco- 
nomic life. 

Work stoppages due to strike actions in 
right-to-work States were half those in other 
States—a matter of importance to the public, 
which has often expressed a need for such 
laws. 

All the fine language of the orators in Con- 
gress cannot hide the fact that repeal of 
section 14(b) is not being advocated for the 
benefit of the public, but for the benefit 
of the union chiefs and through them, very 
likely, the Democratic Party. 

The propsed amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (S. 1986), which its framers 
declared would increase jobs by making over- 
time payments too costly, is likely to cost 
the public more than any benefits to work- 
ers can justify. Too often the need for 
overtime work is the result of emergency sit- 
uations for which it is impossible to hire a 
new man—a regular worker will haye to do 
the job no matter how costly. 

And that is bound to cost the public 
eventually—and add to the cost-price infla- 
tionary spiral. 


[From the Palo Alto Times] 
CONSCIENCE AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 
Urged on by organized labor, the Johnson 
administration has been inexorably pushing 
legislation through Congress to strip the 
States of their authority to ban union shops. 
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Unless the administration steamroller is 
stopped—and there seems to be little chance 
that it will be—Congress will eliminate right- 
to-work laws in the 19 States that have 
adopted them. The laws hold that a worker 
may not be compelled to join a union to keep 
his job. 

Legislation aimed at banning such right- 
to-work laws by States was approved by the 
House, 221 to 203, on July 28. Currently it 
is winding its way through Senate redtape. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee, which 
passed the administration bill by a 7 to 1 
vote the other day, came up with an amend- 
ment that seems to put union membership 
on par with military duty in the service of 
our country. 

The amendment makes provision for con- 
scientious objection to union membership 
on religious grounds. 

It provides for exemption from union mem- 
bership for any individual with religious 
scruples to joining a union, or for a member 
of a sect that opposes union membership. 
Such a conscientious objector could be 
given exemption if he agrees to pay into a 
charitable fund an amount equal to the dues 
he would have had to pay if forced to join 
a union, 

In other words, he would have to pay con- 
science money to stay out of the union, 

If Congress recognizes religious objections 
to union membership—and it should—then 
it should also admit that workers have a 
right on other grounds to decide for them- 
selves whether or not they want to belong to 
a union. Convictions against union mem- 
bership can be just as strong on intellectual 
grounds as on religious ones, and should be 
respected. 

The States which passed laws barring un- 
fon shops were acting within their rights. 
Congress should not strip them of those 
rights. 


[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 21, 1965] 
LABOR AND THE RIGHT To WORK 


Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than the argument that a person who is for 
right-to-work laws is against organized labor. 

Yet the argument keeps cropping up as 
Congress begins consideration of bills to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which allows States to pass right-to-work 
laws. 

Nineteen States have taken advantage of 
the section, which is effect holds that a 
worker does not have to belong to a labor 
union to hold his job. 

One of the principal contentions of persons 
who would repeal section 14(b) is that it 
detroys labor unions by endangering their 
security. 

The fact is that organized labor is the 
single most powerful and dominating eco- 
nomic and political force in the United 
States. Its security is not threatened. 

On the other hand, forcing people to join 
unions when they do not want to could 
weaken organized labor. 

Samuel Gompers, the father of modern 
American unionism, said it succinctly: 
“* * * no lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion.” He constantly urged union 
members to have “devotion to the funda- 
mentals of human liberty—the principles 
of voluntarism.” 

In the final analysis, the right-to-work 
laws preserve a fundamental freedom for the 
individual. They also reinforce the funda- 
mental national concept that monopolies are 
not desirable whether they are business or 
labor. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley labor law 
has not served to weaken unions, but has 
guaranteed protection of individual rights 
by action of State legislatures. Each State 
must make its own decision. This right 
should not be repealed. 
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From the San Marino (Calif.) Tribune, 
Aug. 19, 1965] 


DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 


There are times, so we've been told, when 
a Congressman or Senator may feel com- 
pelled, in good conscience, to take a stand 
on some particular issue which he knows full 
well is contrary to the wishes of a majority 
of his constituents. By so doing, he un- 
questionably would risk being voted out of 
office at the next election. And we would 
respect such a man for his conscientious- 
ness, even if we disagreed with his position. 

But, we don’t take it for granted, in such 
cases, that someone is really following the 
dictates of conscience just because he claims 
so. We expect, for example, that this might 
be the claim of many among the 221 Mem- 
bers of the present Congress who voted re- 
cently to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act despite the fact freely admitted 
by many of them that their constituents 
were overwhelmingly in favor of keeping 
that provision in the law. We don’t doubt 
one bit that some of them were voting ac- 
cording to some dictates; but not, we are 
equally certain, of conscience. 

Theirs was, in our opinion, an entirely un- 
conscionable act. It demonstrated a willing- 
ness on their part to violate several of the 
basic and inherent rights of all American 
working men and women, those who are 
union members as well as those who are not, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with power- 
lusting elements in Government and in the 
hierarchies of labor unions. We might hope 
that, when the time comes, these congres- 
sional servants of somebody else will be 
ousted from office by the constituents whom 
they have betrayed. But our immediate 
concern is still to preserve, if we can, section 
14(b), that part of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which stands as a safeguard to a working- 
man’s freedom of choice to join or not to join 
& labor union. 

Fortunately there is still some hope for 
that. The drive by the union bosses, with 
the help of their political debtors in Govern- 
ment, to abolish the last vestiges of freedom 
for their membership has still to be voted 
upon by the U.S. Senate. If we, the working 
and taxpaying people of the United States 
make our sentiments clear to that august 
body, perhaps conscience and commonsense, 
instead of demagoguery, will dictate the out- 
come after all. 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 8, 1965] 
COMMONSENSE AND RIGHT To WORK 


House passage of legislation outlawing 
State right-to-work laws by a narrow 
was followed by predictions that an identical 
measure will have easier sailing in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Although this may be so, it is neither fit, 
proper, nor right. 

A majority of the House of Representatives 
bowed to the demands of organized labor 
for repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But the Senate—particularly 
those Members concerned about such things 
as freedom of choice, good government, 
abridgment of States rights and discrimina- 
tion—should think long and hard before 
supinely playing follow the leader. 

The repealer would negate right-to-work 
provisions in the statutes, or written into 
the constitutions of 19 States and bar pos- 
sible enactment of such statutes in the other 
31 States. 

Is it sound governmental practice for the 
Federal Government to invalidate State laws 
and State constitutional provisions? Is there 
any justification for further erosion of 
States rights? IS individual freedom of 
choice no longer a thing to be valued? Is 
compulsory unionism greatly to be desired? 

We think not. 

If, however, the Senate is willing to over- 
look such basics and proceed to amend the 
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Taft-Hartley Act, then consideration should 
be given to some other changes sorely needed 
in that act. 

It should be amended to prohibit discrimi- 
nation by unions on the basis of race, color 
or creed. It should be amended to prohibit 
the use of dues for political purposes. It 
should be amended to provide for secret 
balloting in union representation elections. 

Union leaders would fight most such 
amendments to the bitter end. 

But equity, fair play, and just plain com- 
mon horse sense demand that the one change 
not be made without the others. 

From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Aug. 3, 1965] 
THE Case or 14(b) 


The individual States have—or should 
have—the right to decide for themselves 
whether they want to ban the union shop. 

The U.S. House has just acted to take that 
right away by voting to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which specifically 
recognizes that prerogative. 

A substantial number of thoughtful people 
feel the union shop is coercive. They should 
be able, within the social climates of their 
own States, to support a right-to-work law. 
Union elements, of course, retain the right 
to oppose it. 

The House vote is a brutal imposition of 
Federal power on the local decision-making 
process, 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, 
Aug. 2, 1965] 
A Bap ONE 


One of the most controversial and impor- 
tant measures affecting the American people 
is up in Congress. 

It goes by the foreshortened title of 14(b). 
That is, the bill would repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which grants States 
the authority to enact right-to-work laws. 
Such laws, which 19 States now have, forbid 
labor contracts that recruit all employees to 
be or become, union members as a condition 
for working, 

This is an administration-endorsed meas- 
ure, and it has behind it the power of the 
labor unions and the labor lobby. 

It is also a bad measure. 

A few years ago it would have been incon- 
celvable, and it is still unbelievable, that the 
Government could be so coerced as to be a 
partner or accessory of a group whose aim 
is to restrict the freedom of any individual 
to earn a living for himself and his family 
unless he join and pay dues to a union. 

It is grossly unfair. 

In fairness to American workers, it should 
be killed. 


[From the Riverside Enterprise, 
July 31, 1965] 
LABOR Gets ITS War 

House Wednesday of legislation to 
outlaw State right-to-work laws seemed to 
be based far more on concern for the po- 
litical support of union labor than for the 
national welfare. 

There are serious inadequacies in national 
labor law, but section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the section which permits States 
to determine whether or not union shop con- 
tracts shall be legal, is not among them. 

There is considerable force to the argu- 
ment that there should be a uniform, na- 
tional policy on this union shop question. 
But it does not follow, as advocates of the 
administration bill seem to think, that it 
should be a policy under which employees 
can be forced to join a union. 

And certainly if this is to become the Na- 
tion’s policy, then there should be written 
into the law some protection for the dis- 
senters, the “conscientious objectors” to 
compulsory unionism. 
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We hope the Senate will at least take care 
of this. But the Senate would be far wiser 
to let 14(b) alone and turn its attention 
to labor problems which really need atten- 
tion, first among them the inadequacy of the 
Taft-Hartley provisions for handling na- 
tional emergency strikes. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 

Examiner, July 29, 1965] 


Tuts Is A Bap ONE 


One of the most controversial measures 
affecting the American people is up in 
Congress. 

It goes by the foreshortened title of 14(b). 
That is, the bill would repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which grants States 
the authority to enact right-to-work laws. 
Such laws, which 19 States now have, forbid 
labor contracts that require all employees 
to be or become union members as a condi- 
tion for working. 

This is an administration-endorsed meas- 
ure, and it has behind it the power of the 
labor unions and the labor lobby. 

It is also a bad measure. 

A few years ago it would have been in- 
conceivable, and it is still unbelievable that 
the Government could be so coerced as to be 
a partner or accessory of a group whose aim 
is to restrict the freedom of an individual to 
earn a living for himself and his family 
unless he joins and pays dues to a union. 

It is grossly unfair. 

In fairness to American workers it should 
be killed. 

Nore.—Editorial reaction to the House vote 
to repeal 14(b) was swift and virtually 

ous: a rubberstamp Congress had 
ignored the wishes of the people and enacted 
bad legislation. This is a sampling of what 
was said by hundreds of daily and weekly 
newspapers in all 50 States. 
From the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury, 
July 26, 1965] 


Ricut To WORK REPEAL 


Reportedly the Johnson administration is 
cool toward the campaign to deny States the 
authority to enact what are generally called 
right-to-work laws—that is laws that forbid 
an employer to sign a labor contract requir- 
ing that his employees belong to a union. 

Despite this coolness, however, the Presi- 
dent apparently feels he is in labor’s debt 
for its support in last year’s election. This 
is unrealistic in light of the votes Lyndon 
Johnson drew from most elements of our 
society in his landslide victory. 

Nevertheless, he is allowing this measure— 
it repeals a section of the Taft-Hartley Act— 
to drift rudderless through Congress. It is 
possible there are enough Congressmen who 
feel obligated to organized labor to pass the 
measure. 

Tt is paradoxical that in an era in which 
civil rights are given such emphasis, Congress 
should seriously consider a bill that would 
take away the right of an individual to de- 
cide whether he wants to join a union. 

There is no need for this bill. This news- 
paper does not dote on States rights, in that 
it believes that there are many matters, 
civil rights measures among them, that can 
be handled better through Federal legisla- 
tion. But there are matters which should 
be left to the States simply because there 
is no compelling reason to place them under 
Federal control. The right-to-work issue is 
one of these. 

This is almost an academic point in Cali- 
fornia. A right-to-work proposal was on the 
State ballot 7 years ago, and it was beaten 
soundly. Until and unless there is a marked 
change in the attitude of the California pub- 
lic, this is a dead issue here. But of the 50 
States, 19 have right-to-work laws. Why 
should people of those 19 States be denied 
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the authority to decide this issue them- 
selves? 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Signal Hill 
Tribune, July 22, 1965] 
STRAITJACKET ON LABOR WILL BE SEEN 

On July 2, the equal employment op- 
portunities section of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act went into effect. This is the provision 
that outlaws discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. 

In the near future, Congress will be called 
upon to approve or reject the proposal to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Section 14(b) authorizes the States to pass 
right-to-work laws which forbid compulsory 
union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. Nineteen States have done so. 

It's hard to see how a Congress which ap- 
proved the equal employment opportunities 
guarantee could even think of repealing 
14(b). Certainly, the right of a man to hold 
his job without being forced, against his will, 
to join any private organization is every bit 
as basic as the right to obtain a job for which 
he is qualified regardless of his race or 
religion. 

Labor is free to organize. This is recog- 
nized in law and overwhelmingly supported 
by public opinion. By the same token, the 
individual worker should be free not to join 
a union if his beliefs and his conscience so 
dictate. 

The Florence, S.C., Morning News came 
straight to the point when it said: “Should 
Congress * * * invalidate existing right-to- 
work laws, it would straitjacket American 
production to the whims of a handful of all- 
powerful labor bosses. In that same strait- 
jacket would go an individual right so basic 
that is seems incredible that it would be 
challenged.” 


[From the Solana Beach (Calif.) San Die- 
quito Citizen, July 15, 1965] 


No Room FOR COERCION 


The drive is underway to cause Congress 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which permits the States to pass right- 
to-work laws prohibiting compulsory union- 
ism as a condition of employment. 

In the 19 States which have done so, every 
worker voluntarily decides whether to join 
or not, and is protected from coercion by 
either the union or the employer. 

The unions argue that right to work is, in 
effect, a union-busting tactic and is designed 
to play havoc with union membership and 
the effectiveness of the unions in obtaining 
benefits for labor. 

In the light of that, some information pro- 
vided by James R. Watson, specialist in 
labor relations, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, is extremely sig- 
nificant. 

He says: “For the period 1958 to 1962, at 
least, the trend in (AFL-CIO) membership 
in major union States without right-to-work 
laws is more unfayorable than in right-to- 
work States.” Specifically, union member- 
ship went up in 40 percent of the right-to- 
work States, as against 30 percent in the non- 
right-to-work States. 

One reason for this, perhaps, is that the 
unions must do a better job where member- 
ship is voluntary rather than compulsory. 
They must sell themselves on the basis of 
service and make joining up a more attrac- 
tive proposition to the worker. And they 
must be far more responsive to the wishes 
of the rank-and-file. 

Finally, if a man can’t hold a job without 
joining and paying dues to an organization, 
irrespective of his wishes in the matter, an 
absolutely basic freedom is denied him. 

There is no room for that kind of coercion 
in a truly free society. 
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[From the Santa Paula Chronicle, 
July 7, 1965] 
SUPPOSE 


Congressional debate on repeal or retention 
of Taft-Hartley section 14(b) will have & lot 
of flavor. While some of the arguments will 
be opinions with quality, unfortunately the 
issue will be obscured with a mixture of emo- 
tionalism and guff. Section 14(b) now per- 
mits States to adopt laws making it illegal to 
compel a man to join a union in order to 
hold a job. Nineteen States have such 
legislation. 

The unions argue that because they help 
nonmembers, everyone should be forced to 
join a union. That’s just as logical as argu- 
ing that every business in a community 
should be forced to join the chamber of com- 
merce because it improves business condi- 
tions for both members and nonmembers. 
Or that everyone should be made to join a 
Rotary, Kiwanis, or other civic club because 
of the good they do for the whole com- 
munity. 

Suppose every farmer or rancher was re- 
quired by law to join and pay dues to a farm 
or ranch organization? Or suppose every 
parent of schoolchildren was required to be 
a dues paying member of the PTA? Or sup- 
pose every hunter and fisherman was legally 
compelled to join a game protective 
organization? 

If the right to join or not to join an or- 
ganization is not a fundamental right, what 
is? A large question in this controversy is 
whether American workers shall be free to 
join or not to join a union if they wish as 
they are to join them if they wish. Taking 
away anyone's right to decide for himself is 
an invasion of individual rights and thus of 
civil rights. 

The mere existence of section 14(b) has 
had benefits on unions, even in States in- 
cluding California which have no right-to- 
work laws. Union chiefs are ever mindful 
that such a law could be passed if they 
abused their power. This awareness has a 
restraining value. Small wonder that union 
leaders want it junked. 

The worker needs the protection of 14(b). 
Its repeal would erase forever any pretense 
that the laborer can exercise free choice on 
a matter so vital to his livelihood. 

[From the Pomona (Calif.) Progress Bulle- 
tin, July 7, 1965] 


INVALUABLE PROTECTION 


A spokesman for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has something 
of unusual interest to say about the drive 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—the section which permits States to 
adopt right-to-work laws. Last year, he re- 
called, Congress passed a law outlawing job 
discrimination on the basis of color, race, 
religion, or sex. But now, he went on, the 
present Congress is debating whether to 
legalize discrimination in employment be- 
cause of membership or the lack of member- 
ship in a private organization—a labor 
union.” It will be interesting to see how 
Congress can doubletalk this issue. 

It is difficult to see how anyone could rec- 
oncile repeal of 14(b) with Congress pre- 
vious legislative action. To discriminate 
against a man because he does or does not 
want to join a union is certainly as bad as 
to discriminate against him because of the 
color of his skin or the church he attends. 
No man is free when the right to earn a liv- 
ing is conditioned upon forced membership 
in any organization. 

A good union has nothing to fear from 
14(b). It will gain and hold its member- 
ship on the basis of service rendered. But 
when membership is compulsory, there is no 
need to provide good and effective service— 
the rank and file are helpers. Right-to- 
work provides them with an invaluable pro- 
tection. 
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[From the Menlo Park Recorder, June 30, 
1965 


A PUZZLE 


Washington reporters are saying that the 
vote on repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which permits the States, if 
they so choose, to pass right-to-work laws, 
is apt to be extremely close and could go one 
way or the other. 

Just why this should be so is a puzzle. 
Right to work doesn't discriminate in any 
shape, manner, or form against labor or the 
unions. It simply gives each worker the 
right to choose—to decide for himself, 
without fear of union or employer coercion, 
whether he wants to belong to a union or 
doesn’t. If that isn’t a fundamental right, 
essential in any free society, what is? 

The compulsory union shop makes for la- 
bor monopolies that were outlawed long ago. 
And the union shop leaves the 
way wide open for exploitation of the mem- 
bership—and the worker must join or be- 
come jobless and is without the power to 
fight abuses. Right-to-work is the correc- 
tive. 

[From the Santa Rosa Press Democrat, 
June 28, 1965] 
A HOLLOW VICTORY 


Alexander Hamilton said it in 1788 in the 
Federalist Papers: “No man can be sure that 
he may not be tomorrow the victim of in- 
justice by which he may be a gainer today.” 

The AFL-CIO, it seems to us, might ponder 
those words in connection with its current 
lobbying in Congress to secure repeal of that 
portion of the Taft-Hartley Act which per- 
mits States to outlaw the union shop if they 
so desire. 

The Press Democrat opposed passage of an 
initiative that would have outlawed the 
union shop in California on grounds that 
the proper people to decide this were the 
workmen concerned in a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

We still feel the same way—but we also be- 
lieve that if the majority of the voters in a 
State want to forbid the union shop, tha 
particular majority should rule. f 

Should the AFL-CIO, with the active sup- 
port of the Federal administration, succeed 
in removing this as a State’s right, it would 
have won at the Federal level something it 
could not win at the State level in a minority 
of the States. 

It would have also made itself vulnerable 
to the possibility of a future outlawing of the 
union shop in all 50 States, not just in the 
few which have taken that step individually. 
If Congress can reverse the action of States 
which forbid the union shop, a future Con- 
gress can reverse the action of those States 
which do not forbid it. 


[From the Signal Hill Tribune, June 18, 1965] 
SEcTION 14(b) a Goop Law 


An announced goal of major labor unions 
is repeal of the section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which permits States, if they so wish, 
to pass right-to-work laws forbidding em- 
ployees from being forced to join a union in 
order to keep a job. Nineteen States have 
done so. 

The test in Congress has begun. Hearings 
are underway by a special subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
on repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Everyone in favor of the principle of vol- 
untary unionism should immediately let 
Congress know they do not want 14(b) re- 
pealed. 

Employees should have freedom of expres- 
sion. Under forced unionism, the voice of 
the individual is effectively drowned out. 

An individual's right to work should not be 
conditioned on the whims of a labor union 
organization. A person’s right to work 
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should not be valid only as long as payments 
are made to that particular private organi- 
zation, the labor union. 

Labor union leaders propagandize that the 
right-to-work laws of 19 States are designed 
to throttle the labor movement. 

The truth is that section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act has but one purpose—to protect 
individual employees against exploitation by 
powerful union officials. 

Let Congress know that you oppose repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
[From the Los Angeles Times, June 11, 1965] 

THE RTIaHT Nor To Jorn 


Congress has enacted sweeping laws ban- 
ning discrimination in employment, on the 
basis of color, race, religion, or sex. Yet it 
is now being asked to legalize discrimination 
because of union membership or lack of it. 

Many Congressmen are concerned over 
abridgement of States rights. Yet they are 
being asked to preempt the rights of States 
to enact laws against compulsion. 

So-called liberals profess to abhor compul- 
sion, but they are now pressing for compul- 
sory unionism, 

Eventual House Labor Committee approval 
of the administration-backed proposal to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act by repealing sec- 
tion 14(b), which authorizes State right-to- 
work laws, is virtually certain. Interest has 
switched, therefore, to the upcoming floor 
battle on the amendment. 

The AFL-CIO claims 222 sure votes—4 
more than needed for passage. The National 
Right to Work Committee discounts that 
claim and says it has more than 200 sure 
votes and that at least 50 Congressmen are 
still undecided. Obviously one side or the 
other has misstated its strength. 

Under the circumstances there must be a 
lot of soul searching going on among the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers. 

What of those who insist on the rule of 
the majority? If, as has been estimated, 77 
percent of the labor force is not unionized 
then repeal of section 14(b) would clearly 
constitute the imposition upon the majority 
of the will of an organized minority. 

Collective bargaining does not function 
well when one side is so strong it can impose 
its will on the other. Therefore, there must 
be many who are concerned over how the 
proposed amendment would affect the bal- 
ance of power between labor and manage- 
ment. It would appear that the Government 
is determined to avoid any semblance of a 
reasonable balance. 

Both the Taft-Hartley Act and the 1959 
Landrum-Griffin Act represented attempts by 
Congress to redress the balance which had 
become excessively weighted in favor of the 
unions. Yet in the intervening years, the 
courts have repeatedly increased union 
powers, 

Those who deem the Norris-La Guardia Act 
the Magna Carta of organized labor may re- 
member that that measure enunciated the 
policy that a man “should be free to decline 
to associate with his fellows.” 

Some public opinion polls show that two 
out of three people believe a man should not 
be compelled to join a union in order to hold 
a job. There is more than a faint suspicion 
that President Johnson actually feels the 
same way. 

Clearly the President had to pay off a cam- 
paign obligation to organized labor. But if 
he starts twisting any arms on his proposal 
for repeal some of the “twistees” are bound to 
recall that when he was in Congress Mr. 
Johnson voted in favor of section 14(b) and 
to override President Truman’s veto. 

The Times does not argue here for the en- 
actment of right-to-work statutes in States 
which do not now have them, but we do 
insist that the repeal of section 14(b) would 
be violative of the basic right of freedom of 
choice in the 19 States which have such laws. 

Congress should not take such a step. 
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From the San Jose News, June 4, 1965] 
OTHER Views: THE UNION SHOP 


President Johnson’s obsequious bow to 
organized labor in urging Congress to fed- 
eralize compulsory unionism strikes at the 
heart of individual freedom. 

The Johnson-sponsored AFL-CIO legisla- 
tion to deny States the right to legislate 
against compulsory unionism, as represented 
by the “union shop,” is wholly inconsistent 
with the advocacy by the President and 
union leadership of civil rights laws gen- 
erally. 

The right of a worker to join or not to 
join a union ought to be recognized as equal 
to his right to vote, to patronize public 
establishments, and to send his children to 
public schools. A union should not have 
the right to deny the supporter of a family, 
or any individual, the opportunity of em- 
ployment if he does not want to become a 
member of an organized group of workers. 

The Federal Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, familiarly known as the Taft- 
Hartley law, banned the closed shop”—an 
old union device to require employers to 
hire only members of a contracting union. 
But it carried on the restrictive policy of 
compulsory unionism by permitting employ- 
ers and unions to enter into agreements for 
a “union shop.” This requires that all em- 
ployees join the union or be fired. 

But Congress provided one avenue of re- 
lief. It included in the Taft-Hartley law 44 
words in section 14(b) which permit States 
to ban the union shop. Nineteen States have 
adopted such laws. 

Should Congress reverse itself, the right- 
to-work laws of the 19 States would be over- 
ruled, and no other State could adopt a ban 
on compulsory unionism. 

We do not think that even this heavily 
Democratic Congress can justify such a re- 
versal in the national trend toward individ- 
ual rights. But should Congress take this 
means of paying off the Democratic political 
debt to organized labor, we believe there 
will be such a States rights revolt as to 
threaten the alliance of the Democratic 
Party and the unions. 

Furthermore, resentment against compul- 
sory unionism could and probably would re- 
sult in a national drive to prohibit the union 
shop. A national survey has indicated that 
two out of three Americans are opposed to 
the union shop.—The Oregonian. 


[From the Santa Ana Register, June 4, 1965] 
COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


The proposition that Congress should re- 
peal that section of the Taft-Hartley law 
which permits the States to decide whether 
they shall have right-to-work laws is now 
under debate. 

President Johnson has called for repeal of 
the section which in effect allows the worker 
in the States that have right-to-work laws 
the choice of joining or not joining a labor 
union. In other words, in the 19 States that 
have adopted the right-to-work statutes, a 
man is never compelled to join a union in 
order to get and keep a job. 

What do others say about right to work? 
National polls shows the people overwhelm- 
ingly are against compulsory union member- 
ship. A sampling of press opinion, as ex- 
pressed last week, includes: 

“It is our view that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, no man should be compelled to join a 
union in order to hold his job.“ Washington 
Evening Star. 

“Since Mr. Johnson seems so lukewarm 
about repeal, why shouldn’t Congress be even 
more so?”—New York Daily News. 

“Has the corruption of the electoral proc- 
ess with the Electrical Workers Union dem- 
onstrated that unions should have greater 
authority over conditions of employment? 
We think not.“ New York Herald Tribune. 
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“The repeal of 14(b) would be an unjusti- 
fied intrusion on the rights of States as well 
as individuals to make up their own 
minds.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“We are for labor unions. But we are also 
for freedom of job choice. New York Jour- 
nal-American and all Hearst newspapers. 

“A union which has to earn the loyalty of 
workers is much more likely to be honest and 
aggressive than one which can merely sit 
back and collect their dues.“ — The Washing- 
ton Daily News and all Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Reed Larson, executive vice president of 
the National Right-to-Work Committee 
points out that the list of mewspapers edi- 
torially supporting right to work goes on 
and on and on. 

“Editorial opinion,” says Mr. Larson, “on 
controversial issues is generally diverse. 
But on this subject, it is as if one voice 
spoke up and answered the President. There 
can be no doubt that this voice mirrors the 
opinions of most of the people of this coun- 

” 


It speaks for us and we believe for a large 
majority of Orange County residents. Those 
who are opposed to compulsory unionism 
should write to California Senators GEORGE 
MourpHy and THOMAS KUCHEL, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., and to Repre- 
sentatives RICHARD HANNA and JAMES B. UTT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


[From the San Marino Tribune, June 3, 1965] 
WRITE "EM OR WEEP 


At the bitter end of the President’s long- 
delayed labor message came the tail that 
wagged the dog—the reluctant and apolo- 
getic recommendation that Congress remove 
from the Taft-Hartley Act the 44 words of 
section 14(b) that empower the States to 
protect their workers against compulsory 
unionism. 

This recommendation was offered, the 
President said, “with the hope of reducing 
conflicts in our national labor policy that 
for several years have divided Americans in 
various States.” The division arises from the 
fact that the citizens of 19 States have 
availed themselves of the labor freedom made 
possible by 14(b), while those of 31 States 
have not as yet done so. Simply stated, the 
President would remove the “conflict” by 
scuttling the right to work without paying 
union dues where it is now State law, while 
terminating the chance of ever having such 
liberty in all the others. 

The President did not say he is asking re- 
peal of 14(b) to pay off his election debt 
to the AFL-CIO chieftains who ordered out 
their troops and opened the union treasuries 
to campaign for him in a big and effective 
way. If this was not so, Mr. Johnson might 
have achieved his stated desire to “insure 
uniform application of our national labor 
relation policy” by proposing a Federal open- 
shop law insuring to all workers in all States 
the right and privilege of voluntary 
unionism. 

And this reform might have been accom- 
plished far more easily and have added con- 
siderably more luster to the L.B.J. “image.” 
Every Congressman knows—and certainly 
the President should—that the American 
people do not want compulsory unionism. 
The latest of several public opinion polls at- 
testing to this pegs the opposition at 2 
to 1. No less an authority than Speaker 
McCormack has expressed doubt of enough 
House votes to pass a repealer of 14(b). 

But it would be foolhardy to think that 
the President with L.BJ.’s reputation on 
Capitol Hill would now ask “early and fav- 
orable consideration” for this proposal if he 
did not feel sure of getting it. 

If the President has his way, the freedom 
to join or not to join a union will, over- 
night, become a bitter memory. Unhorsed 
for a time in 19 States, the membership 
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drives of the labor bosses restored to the 
saddle will make Genghis Khan look like a 
Boy Scout. But it cannot happen if every 
American who wants right-to-work laws will 
tell his Congressman and his Senator so— 
and put it in writing. A majority in both 
Houses will support 14(b)—if their constit- 
uents support them. Without support, we 
should expect administration pressures to 
insure a majority. 

Better to write today than blame yourself 
tomorrow. 
[From the Redwood City Tribune, May 25, 

1965] 
A REPAYMENT TO LABOR? 


The cartoon in the adjoining column ex- 
presses the issue quite clearly and simply. 
While President Johnson ascends the rostrum 
to talk of human rights and the freedom of 
the individual, he follows this with a request 
that Congress repeal a law which guarantees 
the workingman that specific freedom. 

The President has asked for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits States to establish their own indi- 
vidual freedom laws. Section 14(b) states 
that no man should be forced to join a 
union in order to keep his job. 

Nineteen States have adopted their own 
“right-to-work” laws under section 14(b). 
The President would erase the rights of these 
States to establish their own work rules. 

While the President feebly claims that re- 
peal of section 14(b) would insure uniform 
application of national labor relations policy, 
it is a known fact that the real reason the 
President wants the law repealed is that this 
is how the leaders of organized labor have 
indicated that they want repayment for their 
support of Mr. Johnson in the last election. 

These labor leaders have sought to make 
this an issue by insisting that right-to-work 
encourages slave labor. That there is vir- 
tually no evidence to support this charge is 
beside the point so far as they are concerned. 

These union leaders are, admittedly, wor- 
ried about organizing problems created by 
right-to-work regulations. Only where union 
membership is required is the job of the 
union leader made easier. 

These union leaders refuse to recognize 

that one of the reasons they are having trou- 
bles organizing is the widespread disenchant- 
ment with union attitudes and tactics * * * 
denying the very freedoms they claim to be 
safe g. 
It is not our purpose to defame unions in 
general. Only someone who is totally blind 
to reality could fail to see how the laboring 
man’s position has improved under organ- 
ized labor. ; 

But the foolish management practices 
which resulted in the growth of unions are 
past history. Business which fails to keep 
pace in wages and working conditions just 
gets trampled in the rush for success. 

Most persons have forgotten—if they ever 
knew—the real purpose of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This was explained simply by one of the 
authors, Representative Hartley, who put it 
this way: 

“Right-to-work laws guarantee a worker's 
right to join a union but also his right to 
stay out of a union if he wants to—and I say, 
What's wrong with that?” 

It’s wrong, we suppose, if the purpose of 
Federal law or union regulation is to deny 
the workingman his freedom of choice. 

But if that’s wrong, maybe quite a few of 
us are all mixed up about that jazz about 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

And we don’t think we are. 


[From the Alameda County Morning News, 
May 24, 1965] 

Our Ricut To DECIDE mt 

In his message to Congress on labor this 

week President Johnson redeemed his 

pledge to labor to urge the National Legis- 
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lature to scrap the right-to-work laws that 
now ban a compulsory union shop in 20 
States. 

How this would be accomplished would be 
through passage of a bill to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act and thereby 
make it illegal for any State to haye a right- 
to-work law. 

Why the majority of organized labor wants 
section 14(b) repealed is because a union in 
any plant that is organized could then com- 
pel any worker who was not a member to 
join the union. And conversely it could 
compel the firing of any worker whom the 
union might deprive of union membership, 
even though the worker might be otherwise 
completely satisfactory. 

The chief objection to repeal of section 
14(b) by those in favor of its retention is 
that any worker should have the right to 
work at a job, if satisfactory to his employer, 
without being compelled to join a union. 

As Sir Roger De Coverley was wont to say 
on any controversial matter, there is much 
to be said on both sides. There are plenty 
of cases in which unions have had to fight 
to get what they have won from employers 
of the rugged individualist types who did 
not hesitate to use such instruments as com- 
pany towns and armed strikebreakers. And 
there are plenty of cases of racketeering la- 
bor leaders who not only have ground down 
the boob members of the rank and file of 
their unions but have also ruined businesses 
by their senselessly exorbitant demands and 
thus impoverished even whole communities. 

In short, the issue here is one that is not 
to be found carefully delimited in jet black 
and glaring white. In fact, the motivating 
forces behind both labor and management 
differ in different parts of the country. For 
example, there is a different labor-manage- 
ment tradition on the Pacific coast from 
that to be found in New York, and both 
differ greatly from that to be found in cer- 
tain sections of the South. 

Under such circumstances, then, it should 
be the part of both wisdom and justice to 
let the legislators—and so the people—of 
the several States decide what kind of a law 
they prefer to be under. In other words, 
to let section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
remain as it is. 

If it does remain, neither labor nor man- 
agement will be the loser. 

In California, if the forces of management 
find the situation unsatisfactory, and if 
enough of the rank and file of labor decide 
that they prefer to have a right-to-work law 
passed, all they have to do is win the neces- 
sary votes and the matter will be done. In 
any of the 20 right-to-work States, if labor 
feels itself being ground down by manage- 
ment, all it has to do is convince enough of 
the voters that a compulsory union shop is 
the solution of their problems and they, too, 
will gain their objective. 

How could anything be fairer than that is 
something difficult to see. For certainly, 
under the law as it is, neither the tycoons 
of Wall Street nor the labor barons of De- 
troit can now impose their will on either 
California labor or management. Instead, 
the power of decision remains precisely 
where it belongs on matters so intimately 
affecting Californians—right in the hands of 
the California voters themselves. 

In other words, we should not let this so- 
called right-to-work issue bamboozle us into 
losing our fundamental right to decide, 
[From the Los Angeles Times, May 21, 1965] 

Mr. JOHNSON’s Bow TO LABOR 

Ever since the 1964 presidential campaign, 
the Nation’s labor unions haye made it obvi- 
ous they expected a return for the massive 
support they gave to President Johnson. 

They have had to wait until legislation 
with higher priority—such as civil rights and 
aid to education—was well underway. 
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Mr. Johnson's brief labor message to Con- 
gress indicates they did not wait in vain. 
For example, he proposed that Congress: 

Repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which now permits any State to ban the 
union shop under right-to-work laws. 

Expand coverage of the $1.25 minimum 
wage law to 4.6 million additional workers in 
laundries, hotels, restaurants, and other such 
establishments which are now exempt. 

Impose double overtime pay, after 48 hours. 

Extend unemployment insurance coverage 
to 5 million more workers, and standardize 
requirements so that every State will offer 26 
weeks of benefits. 

Provide 26 weeks of Federal unemployment 
benefits to workers who have exhausted their 
State benefits. 

AFL-CIO chieftains expressed some dis- 
appointment that Mr. Johnson failed to en- 
dorse their plea for an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.50 or $2 an hour, and that 
he flatly opposed their demand for a shorter 
workweek. 

As it stands, the general public has much 
less reason than labor to give blanket ap- 
proval to the program. Responsible leaders 
of Congress will do well to see that these 
proposals get a thorough airing. 

Only 19 States have right-to-work laws, 
and California is not among them, having 
rejected the proposal in 1958. Arguments 
against repeal of this original Taft-Hartley 
provision have considerable validity. 

Federal law already guarantees labor’s 
right to organize, but no State should have 
to embrace compulsory unionism just to cre- 
ate a national uniformity. 

Some of Mr. Johnson’s proposals, includ- 
ing extension of the minimum wage cover- 
age, may prove to be worthwhile. But these 
are all complex matters, deserving the closest 
scrutiny. 

The move toward standardization of un- 
employment insurance requirements concelv- 
ably could help States like California, for ex- 
ample, where high rates sometimes give a 
cost advantage to competitors in less ad- 
vanced States. 

But against this possible gain must be 
weighed the dubious new burden on em- 
ployers that would result from proposed ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance cover- 
age and benefits, and the long-term effects 
of so drastically increasing Washington's au- 
thority in this field. Certainly these two 
proposals need not be tied together as a 
package. The former has merit; the latter 
raises serious doubts. 

Mr. Johnson's proposals are far too sweep- 
ing in their effects to be rushed through, 
even by a liberal Congress, merely to chalk 
up marks on a political scoreboard. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, May 20, 
1965] 


A Wonkrn's RIGHT To Say No 


President Johnson has raised a funda- 
mental democratic issue with his request 
that Congress abolish the so-called right-to- 
work laws. 

These laws exist in 19 States. Basically, 
they prohibit the compulsory “union shop,” 
which rules that a worker cannot hold a job 
in a particular shop unless he is a member 
of a union. 

We are for labor unions. The Hearst 
newspapers were among the first in the 
newspaper industry to reach agreements 
with labor unions. 

But we are also for freedom of job choice, 
and opposed to compulsion by government 
legislation. It seems elementary that no 
one should be compelled to join a union if 
he doesn’t want to, Just as no businessman 
should be compelled to join any commercial 
organization. 

We have found ourselves in agreement 
with most things L.B.J. has done. We feel 
that in most matters we think as the Presi- 
dent does. Our thinking usually being 
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alike, we have often concurred with his 
views. We are, for example, wholeheartedly 
in favor of his proposals to reduce excise 
taxes by $3.9 billion. This will help reduce 
car prices, and we are all for that. And we 
are with him all the way on foreign policy. 

But we think he is wrong in urging aboli- 
tion of laws that give the worker the right to 
belong, or not to belong, to a union, and we 
urge the President to reconsider his request 
to Congress. 


[From the San Gabriel Valley Tribune, May 
20, 1965] 
No FEDERAL ACTION NEEDED 


President Lyndon Johnson has asked Con- 
gress to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This section of one of the prime 
laws governing labor-management relations 
in this country, reserves to the various States 
the right to determine whether or not union 
shop contracts are to be outlawed. State 
laws banning such contracts—which require 
workers to join a union within a specified 
period after employment—are called right- 
to-work laws. 

At present 19 States have these right-to- 
work laws. One State, Indiana, repealed its 
right-to-work law. Here in California such 
a law was a key issue in the 1958 guberna- 
torial election, Californians rejected the 
law and the candidate who championed it, 
former Senator William Knowland. 

There has been little agitation for repeal 
of section 14(b) in recent years. Perhaps be- 
cause there has been doubt by its opponents 
as to whether there were the votes in Con- 
gress to do anything. 

However, in compliance with the 1964 
Democratic Party platform calling for its re- 
peal, President Johnson has asked Congress 
to strike out section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The late hour in this session of Con- 
gress at which the President has asked for 
repeal of section 14(b) is indicative of its im- 
portance or lack of importance in the eyes of 
L. B. J. 

Whether or not union shop contracts are 
good or bad does not seem the point at issue. 
The point, in our opinion, is that once again 
an effort is being made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to impose its authority in a field 
that has been reserved for the States. 

We see no reason why the people of each 
State cannot determine for themselves 
whether or not union shop contracts are to 
be legal or illegal within their boundaries, 

Of 20 States that have enacted right-to- 
work laws, only 1 has deemed it advisable to 
reverse its earlier action. Meanwhile, 30 
States have not enacted such a law. In some 
there has been no test, In others, like Cali- 
fornia, there has been a bitter battle over the 
issue. 

In our opinion, each State can resolve this 
matter in its own best interest without dic- 
tation from the Federal Government. 


[From the Los Angeles, Herald-Examiner, 
May 20, 1965] 
Riecut To Say No? 

President Johnson has raised a fundamen- 
tal Democratic issue with his request that 
Congress abolish the so-called right-to-work 
laws. 

These laws exist in 19 States. Basically, 
they prohibit the compulsory union shop, 
which rules that a worker cannot hold a job 
in a particular shop unless he is a member 
of a union. 

We are for labor unions. The Hearst 
newspapers were among the first in the 
newspaper industry to reach agreements with 
labor unions. 

But we are also for freedom of job choice, 
and to compulsion by Government 
legislation. It seems elementary that no one 
should be compelled to join a union if he 
doesn’t want to, just as no businessman 
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should be compelled to join any commercial 
organization. 

We have found ourselves in agreement 
with many things LBJ has done. We are, 
for example, in favor of his proposals to de- 
duce excise taxes by $3.9 billion. And we 
are with him on his policies in the Domini- 
can Republic and in Vietnam. 

But we think he is wrong In urging aboli- 
tion of laws that give the worker the right 
to belong, or not to belong, to a union, and 
we urge the President to reconsider his re- 
quest to Congress, 


[From the Santa Ana Register, May 14, 1965] 
To Jorn or Nor To Jorn 


Great concern is voiced in Washington for 
the protection of the civil rights of individ- 
uals and minority groups. 

But what of the right of the American 
worker to join—or not to join—a union? 
This particular issue doesn’t seem to interest 
those who are in the forefront of the civil 
rights battle. There is a strange silence 
about the evil of compulsory unionism and 
its denial of individual civil and human 
rights. 

The great weight of the Federal Govern- 
ment is thrown into the human rights move- 
ment—in schooling, in housing, in public 
accommodations. But what of the human 
rights of the man who, in order to hold a job, 
is forced to join an organization that may 
be diametrically opposed to his principles and 
views. 

In 19 States that man has some protection 
by the right-to-work laws. And section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act upholds the 
States in enacting these laws. 

Now, the push is on in Washington to 
have Congress repeal 14(b). What the leg- 
islators will do when the issue comes before 
them is not known, but we do know what 
the American public thinks, 

A national poll shows that the public is 
against repeal of 14(b) by more than a 2-to-1 

In fact, nearly two-thirds of the 
adult public favor a national law making al 
union membership voluntary. 


[From the Duarte, Duartean and Dispatch, 
May 6, 1965] 
Tue RIGHT To WORK 


In the weeks to come, Congress is to be a 
battleground over what have come to be 
known as the right-to-work laws on the 
books in 19 of our 50 States. At issue is sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. It reads: 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreement requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or Territory in which such exe- 
cution or application is prohibited by State 
or territorial law.” 

It may be useful to put this whole issue in 
historical perspective. What this language 
says is a simple reaffirmation of a human 
right which is established as part of Western 
civilization. Right to work was proclaimed 
by law in France as early as 1791, and virtu- 
ally every country in Europe actually used 
the term as a legal phrase in subsequent 
years. 

After the Civil War in our own country, the 
Supreme Court handed down right-to-work 
decisions invalidating laws which denied 
those who had supported the Confederacy 
the right to engage in their chosen 
professions. 

Fifty years ago, in 1915, Justice Hughes 
declared in Truas v. Raich: “It requires no 
argument to show that the right to work for 
a living in the common occupations of the 
community is one of the very essence of the 
personal freedom and opportunity that it was 
the purpose of the amendment (14th) to 
secure.” 

At the end of World War II, right to work 
was invoked against a California State law 
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which denied fishermen of Japanese ancestry 
their right to work at their occupation of 
fishing in coastal waters. 

In modern times, right to work simply 
means that a man is free to become an active, 
dues-paying union member if he wishes, but 
that he cannot be forced to pay union dues 
to an unwanted union bargaining agent in 
order to make a living. Both historical 
precedent and the Constitution affirm a free- 
man’s right to work. 

It will be a sad day if pressures brought to 
bear by labor union bosses can take away this 
right. Clearly the Congress needs to hear 
from all kinds of voters on this issue. 

[From the California Farm Bureau Monthly, 
May 7, 1965] 
RicHT-To-Work Laws IN JEOPARDY 


Hearings on the Taft-Hartley Act are ex- 
pected to get underway in the House Labor 
Subcommittee in early May. Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz is expected to lead off the hear- 
ings with a plea for repeal of section 14(b) 
(the section which authorizes States to pass 
right-to-work laws prohibiting forced union 
membership). This will be followed by 2 
weeks of testimony to be divided between 
opponents and proponents, 

CFBF President Allan Grant, who is a 
member of the Citizens Committee to Pre- 
serve Taft-Hartley, points out that “the num- 
ber of Congressmen for and against repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley's right-to-work section is 
very close at this time. This means there 
is a real job of contacting national legislators 
to be done if the right for employees to make 
a free choice regarding union membership 
is to be preserved.” 

The farm bureau president added that 
“one of the standard arguments used by 
union leadership against right-to-work laws 
is that they impede economic progress. Just 
the opposite is true. Comparing those States 
having right-to-work laws and those States 
without such laws and having compulsory 
unionism shows the right-to-work States 
leading the compulsory union States in per- 
cent of increase in manufacturing jobs, 
hourly earnings in manufacturing, per 
capita income, value added by manufactur- 
ing, capital expenditures, bank deposits, 
motor vehicle registrations, annual retail 
payroll, retail sales, and number of retail 
establishments. Forced union membership 
is what impedes economic progress.” 

Grant stressed the need for farm bureau 
members to contact their Congressmen urg- 
ing support for maintaining section 14(b) in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


[From the Santa Ana Register, Apr. 30, 1965] 
A Basic FREEDOM 


The unions’ all-out campaign to force 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which permits the States to adopt right- 
to-work laws if they so wish, could lead un- 
knowing people to believe that this provision 
is a deadly weapon aimed straight at the 
heart of organized labor. 

Anyone who believes that would do well to 
read the section. It says: “Nothing in this 
act (Taft-Hartley) shall be construed as au- 
thorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment in 
any State or territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
territorial law.” 

To make that seem, in any way, an anti- 
labor provision requires some massive twist- 
ing of plain language. It simply says that, 
in States which take advantage of 14(b), each 
worker will have the right to join or not to 
join a union as he chooses, and in either case 
he can keep his job. No one can make him 
join—and no one can prevent him from 
joining 

If that is not a basic freedom, what is? 
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[From the Fullerton News Tribune, 
Apr. 26, 1965] 


War Nor Turis Civm RIGHT? 


The drive to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the right-to-work provi- 
sion, appears to be miring down in the soft 
spring turf across the land. 

In Wyoming, the State senate has rejected 
a powerful effort by the union leaders to 
scrap the law. A 2-year drive by labor was 
blunted despite the fact that it won in the 
house and enemies of right to work there 
threatened to paralyze the State government 
unless they got their way. 

Certain defeat is forecast for a campaign 
to repeal right to work in South Dakota. 

In Tennessee, union officials have given 


up. 

Fii bill strengthening the statute has been 
approved by the senate labor committee in 
Kansas. 

And in President Johnson’s home State of 
Texas, a San Antonio newspaper has found 
that 85.9 percent of the readers polled favor 
retention of 14(b). 

Strangely enough, President Johnson, who 
now urges repeal, voted for 14(b) when he 
was a Congressman in 1947. As late as 1960, 
he endorsed the Texas party platform which 
praised right to work as essential to a free 
society. In that year, the President ran for 
reelection to the Senate while his name was 
on the ballot for the Vice Presidency as well. 

There is no doubt that the labor organi- 
zations are demanding payment of a cam- 
paign debt by attempting to force the repeal 
of 14(b). 

But the President and the Congress have 
an obligation to all the people. Especially do 
they have an obligation to preserve the civil 
rights and basic freedoms of the people. 

Right to work is such a freedom. Without 
it, the time would not be far distant when no 
man could work at his trade, anywhere in 
America, without paying tribute to a union. 

From the Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise, 

Apr. 13, 1965] 
PITFALLS OF POWER 


The International Union of Electrical 
Workers, the labor movement in general, and 
to some degree the country itself, owe a debt 
of appreciation to the ousted IUE president, 
James B. Carey. He fought the union’s bat- 
tles in early New Deal days when life was 
not easy for labor organizers. With equal 
acuity and courage he led the postwar fight 
to take the electrical union back from the 
Communists, He led also the movement for 
adoption of an official union code of ethical 
practices. 

But none of these achievements entitles Mr. 
Carey to a reward which, with or without 
his knowledge, the three trustees of the IUE 
tried to confer on him last December. This 
was nothing less than fraudulent reelection 
to his post. 

According to a finding by the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, which intervened under 
powers granted it by the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, trustees miscounted the votes so fla- 
grantly that they declared Carey reelected by 
2.198 votes, while actually he was beaten by 
Paul Jennings by the whopping margin of 
23,316 ballots. “An obvious case of real 
stealing,” declared President Thomas Meany 
of the parent AFL-CIO. 

This was inexcusable on the part of the 
trustees and even more so on the part of 
Mr. Carey if he had knowledge of what was 
being done. It points up the weaknesses in 
the democratic structure of many unions 
even under the safeguards that have been 
written into the Nation's labor law begin- 
ning with the Taft-Hartley Act. And of 
course it illustrates the dangers than can 
swamp a man of ability and integrity if the 
system enables him to build up too much 
power and hang onto it too long. 
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[From the Duarte (Calif.) Duartean and 
Dispatch, Mar. 11, 1965] 


LEGISLATIVE SWINDLE 


Some of the slickest brains in Congress are 
now working overtime trying to solve a diffi- 
cult political problem. What the legislative 
wheelers and dealers want to do is to fulfill 
the President’s campaign promise to big labor 
that he would repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but do it without attract- 
ing the attention of the people to the loss 
of another individual freedom. 

Now in the legislative hatchery is one 
so-called compromise bill supposedly aimed 
at protecting the legal and civil rights of 
individual workers—more are expected. But 
look out. The real purpose of these meas- 
ures is to provide a smokescreen for repeal- 
ing 14(b), the 44-word section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which gives the States the right 
to legislate and enforce voluntary union 
membership. 

Such bills are a sly effort to swap nothing 
for something. And here’s why: 

Enforcement of title 7 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 will prevent discrimination 
among workers on account of race, color, or 
creed. 

Enforcement of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1947—and the Supreme Court 
ruling in the Allen case in 1964—will pre- 
vent the use of compulsory dues for political 
purposes. 

Enforcement of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
of 1959 will prevent a union from fining or 
penalizing a member for exercising any legal 
or civil right guaranteed by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States. 

The amazing thing about these “compro- 
mise” efforts is that while they claim to be 
concerned about the civil rights of the in- 
dividual they would actually repeal a civil 
right of the first magnitude: the worker's 
freedom to join or not to join a union. To 
camoufiage the repeal of 14(b) under the 
guise of offering protections already estab- 
lished by law, reflects a shocking political 
cynicism. And this attitude is particularly 
revolting when we consider that every Con- 
gressman knows that the one effective con- 
trol over the political and financial abuses 
practiced by labor bosses on rank and file 
workers is voluntary union membership—in 
short, the right to work. 

Every Congressman should also realize at 
this late date that an impressive majority 
of his fellow citizens believe in voluntary 
union membership; and that with them this 
is an article of faith, with which there can 
be no compromise or negotiation. Surely, if 
Mr. Johnson, himself, fears to move boldly 
against 14(b) lest he tarnish his image as 
“President of all the people,” most any Con- 
gressman would do well to tread softly, and 
tiptoe out of any involvement in this noth- 
ing-for-something swindle. 


[From the Santa Ana Register, Mar. 2, 1965] 
WHAT THE UNIONS WANT 


Nobody knows precisely what Uncle Cawn- 
pone in the White House really plans to do 
about repealing some of the features of the 
Taft-Hartley Act so despised by the profes- 
sional labor unionists. 

Uncle C. is a very tricky individual. Knows 
how to play the shell game. Sold a cure-all 
to 41 million Americans last fall. 

He—Uncle C.—says he is for repeal of the 
right-to-work provision. Some people think, 
however, that he won’t press for it; not this 
time, anyway. 

If that’s the correct reading of what’s on 
Uncle's mind, it may be that he knows that 
right-to-work is popular with the people. 
In 1964, 67 percent of the American public 
believed that no citizen should be forced to 
belong to a union to hold his job. 

It was a record year for support of the 
right-to-work principle, higher than it had 
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been in any year since 1944 when samplings 
of opinion first were taken. 

The “union shop” requires that a person 
be compelled to belong to a union to hold his 
job. The right-to-work laws, now existing in 
19 States, prohibit this compulsion. 

The Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, 
N.J., conducted a study of public opinion for 
the National Right-to-Work Committee. 
Sixty-seven percent said a man should be able 
to hold a job without joining a union. 

Opinion Research says that “the survey 
results are almost certainly within plus or 
minus 4 percent of the which would 
have been obtained if every adult in the sur- 
vey area (the United States) had been inter- 
viewed.” 

“Today,” says the ORC, voluntary union 
membership (as opposed to compulsory union 
membership) enjoys majority support among 
all population groups, except the unionized 
worker.” 

The figures were a delight, naturally, to the 
National Right-to-Work Committee, headed 
by S. D. Cadwallader, 

Said Cadwallader: “The tens of millions of 
dollars being spent politically by the Meanys, 
the Reuthers, the Bridges, and the other 
politically minded union officials come large- 
ly from dues and fees raised with the instru- 
ment of compulsion—the so-called ‘union 
shop.’ It is an infringement on the personal 
liberty of American citizens; and inherent 
in the use of this club of compulsion is the 
danger of totalitarianism.” 

The union hierarchy is determined that 
every American who works—approximately 
78 million of them—will be forced to pay 
dues and belong to unions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act's Section 14(b) 
(right-to-work) is the principal obstacle in 
the union's goal of conquest of the American 
worker. 


[From the Visalia, (Calif.) Times-Delta, 


Feb. 15, 1965] 
War Is A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT? 


Suppose every farmer and rancher was re- 
quired by law to join and pay dues to a farm 
and ranch organization. 

Or suppose every parent of schoolchildren 
was required to be a dues-paying member of 
the PTA. Or suppose every fisherman and 
hunter was legally compelled to join a game 
protective association. 

These ridiculous ideas, as the Arizona 
Farm Bureau Federation has pointed out, 
contain the same logic as that used by labor 
groups and others who are now seeking re- 
peal of that section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which permits the States, if they so choose, 
to enact right-to-work laws. 

Twenty of the States have done that. They 
thus have said, in effect, that it is up each 
individual worker to decide whether he wants 
to join a union or not. He cannot be com- 
pelled to join—on pain of unemployment— 
and his employer cannot prevent him from 
joining. In other words, it is up to the union 
to demonstrate that its services are worth 
their price. 

If the right to Join or not to join any or- 
ganization is not a fundamental right, what 
is? 

[From the Santa Ana (Calif.) Register, 
Feb. 2, 1965] 
THE Drive AGarnst 14 (b) 


Fourteen (b) sounds like an odd shoe size, 
but in fact this identifies a section of the 
Taft-Hartley Law designed to keep union 
members from living completely subject to 
the whims of union officials. The adminis- 
tration, having been elected with the lavish 
support of union officers, now proposes to 
change the section at their request. 

Fourteen (b) allows any State whose citi- 
zens so desire to adopt a right-to-work law 
which merely prohibits making union mem- 
bership necessary to get or hold a job. 
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Twenty States have such laws. Unions thrive 
in all of them. 

But where right-to-work laws are in force, 
& man can make up his own mind about 
whether he wants to belong to a particular 
union. A National Labor Relations Board 
examiner recently commented that he had 
no power to treat a corrupt union any differ- 
ently than a legitimate one. 

Where right-to-work laws do not exist, a 
union once it signs a contract with an em- 
ployer can obtain dismissal of any covered 
employee who does not join and stay in good 
standing with the union, It can call wildcat 
strikes that put him out of work, curtail 
his earnings through work quotas and do 
other things that hurt rather help the indi- 
vidual employee, and still he must render 
his dues as if he truly were being represented. 

It is probable that the mere existence of 
14(b) has had a beneficial effect on unions, 
even in States which have passed no right- 
to-work laws. Unions are always mindful 
that one could be passed, and inclined to 
behave a bit less arrogantly to keep from 
getting the voters worked up. 

If 14(b) is repealed, this restraint will be 
gone. Unions will not need to consider the 
feelings or opinions of either members or 
the people of the States in which they oper- 
ate. 

Fourteen (b) injures no one. Its repeal 
would benefit only labor union officials. It 
is a guarantee against captive union mem- 
bership. 


From the San Marino Tribune, 
Jan, 21, 1965] 


Consistency No JEWEL TO LB. J. 


President Johnson, in his state of the 
Union message, declared that the Nation is 
dedicated to “freedom from arbitrary power” 
not merely for Americans but for all. 

“Our Nation was created,” he said, to 
help strike away the chains of ignorance and 
misery and tyranny wherever they keep man 
less than God means him to be.” 

Yet, within minutes, he gave the signal 
for a nationwide return to compulsory 
unionism in saying that he would ask the 
Congress for “changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act including section 14(b).” 

Reed Larson, executive secretary of the 
National Right to Work Committee, prompt- 
ly branded this strange inconsistency as 
“the most fantastic paradox of the cam- 
paign to repeal 14 (b)“ and bracketed Labor 
Secretary Wirtz with the President in this 
offense against the commonsense of the 
American public. He quoted Mr. Wirtz as 
saying: “The large edifice of civil rights is 
dependent on equality of employment op- 
portunity,” and again; If men * are to 
be truly free in accord with the tenets of 
democracy, then they must be free to seek 
a livelihood without prejudice.” Mr, Lar- 
son said that he thought it “strange that 
Mr. Wirtz can offer these brave words at the 
same time he is leading the fight to further 
the cause of forced union membership, to 
extend even further the arbitrary control by 
the Federal Government over the lives of 
all our citizens.” 

Referring to a recent survey showing that 
67 percent of Americans favor voluntary 
unionism, Mr. Larson charged that in the 
face of mounting public opinion, the Presi- 
dent has now openly pledged to take away 
another individual freedom.” 

Still, no one with a good memory should 
be surprised at the President's “incon- 
sistency,” Mr, Larson said. When the Pres- 
ident was campaigning in 1960 and again last 
year, he did not mention that as a Congress- 
man he voted for Taft-Hartley, as a Senator 
he voted against repealing 14(b) and in 1960 
supported Texas’ rights-to-work law in cam- 
paigning for reelection to the Senate—while 
campaigning against it as J.F.K.’s running 
mate. 
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From the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, 
Jan. 19, 1965] 
RicHtT-To-Work Laws 

Fourteen (b) sounds like an odd shoe size, 
but in fact this identifies a section of the 
Taft-Hartley law designed to conserve the 
rights of union members. 

Section 14(b) simply allows any State 
whose citizens so desire to adopt a so-called 
right-to-work law which prohibits 
union membership necessary to get or to hold 
a job. 

Twenty States have such laws. They are 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North and South Carolina, North 
and South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. (California notably 
rejected the notion of a right-to-work law 
after the tempestuous campaign of 1958.) 
Unions thrive in all of them. 

Now the new administration proposes to 
press for the repeal of 14(b). The recom- 
mendation was one of the kernels in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recent address on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. Johnson is widely believed to have 
made the request at the behest of labor lead- 
ers who contributed so handsomely to his 
overwhelming election victory. Bluntly put, 
it looks to many like a kind of payoff. 

Right-to-work laws are just not that 
iniquitous where they are in force. In those 
20 States, a man can make up his mind about 
whether he wants to belong to a particular 
union. As mentioned, the unions are not 
hurting. 

Even in a State which has not passed a 
right-to-work law, it is possible that the 
mere existence of 14(b) has had a beneficial 
effect. Unions are always mindful that such 
a statute could be enacted. 

If 14(b) were repealed, this restraint will 
be gone. 

In fact, it seems more likely, in the view 
of a number of analysis, that the unions have 
their eyes less on repealing existing right-to- 
work laws than on keeping them out of 
those States which lack them. 

“Labor union leaders are not as much con- 
cerned about the right-to-work laws in the 
20 States as they are anxious to see com- 
pulsory unionization retained and extended 
in all the other States,” typically commented 
David Lawrence. 

If Congress follows through and does re- 
peal 14(b), the effect will be to make com- 
pulsory unionism, a national policy. This 
would be more than undesirable; it would 
be unfair because it would abridge a working 
man's rights. 

One fact which those in favor of repeal 
doubtless will hammer on in the weeks ahead 
as legislation advances in the Congress is 
that even if 14(b) is junked, ft will still be 
technically possible for each State to enact 
a right-to-work law. 

This is misleading. The catch is that such 
a State law would apply only to employment 
in businesses which are supposed to be con- 
ducted wholly within that State. And, as 
Lawrence has pointed out, there is hardly 
any purely “intrastate” operation in busi- 
ness or commerce these days. 

The Supreme Court has interpreted “in- 
terstate commerce” so broadly in connection 
with recent Civil Rights Act cases (viz the 
barbecue-stand episodes) that nearly every 
business which uses some article manufac- 
tured in or imported from some other State 
has lost its “intrastate” standing. 

Fourteen (b) ruins no one. Its absence 
might. It should be retrained. 


From the Pasadena Independent, Jan. 18, 
1965] 
RicHtT-To-Worx Laws 


Fourteen (b) sounds like an odd shoe 
size, but in fact this identifies a section of 
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the Taft-Hartley law designed to conserve 
the rights of union members. 

Section 14(b) simply outlaws any State 
whose citizens so desire to adopt a so-called 
right to work law which prohibits making 
union membership necessary to get or to hold 
a job. 

Twenty States have such laws. They are 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North and South Carolina, North and 
South Dakota, Tennessee, . Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. (California notably 
rejected the notion of a right-to-work law 
after the tempestuous campaign of 1958.) 
Unions thrive in all of them. 

Now the new administration proposes to 
press for the repeal of 14(b). The recom- 
mendation was one of the kernels in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recent address on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. Johnson is widely believed to have 
made the request at the behest of labor 
leaders who contributed so handsomely to 
his overwhelming election victory. Bluntly 
put, it looks to many like a kind of payoff. 

Right-to-work laws are just not that 
iniquitous where they are in force. In those 
20 States, a man can make up his mind about 
whether he wants to belong to a particular 
union. As mentioned, the unions are not 
hurting. 

Even in a State which has not passed a 
right-to-work law, it is possible that the 
mere existence of 14(b) has had a beneficial 
effect. Unions are always mindful that such 
a statute could be enacted. 

If 14(b) were repealed, this restraint will 
be gone. 

In fact, it seems more likely, in the view 
of a number of analysts, that the unions 
have their eyes less on repealing existing 
right-to-work laws than on keeping them 
out of those States which lack them, 

“Labor union leaders are not as much con- 
cerned about the right-to-work laws in the 
20 States as they are anxious to see com- 
pulsory unionization retained and extended 
in all the other States,” typically commented 
David Lawrence. 

If Congress follows through and does re- 
peal 14(b), the effect will be to make com- 
pulsory unionism a national policy. This 
would be more than undesirable; it would 
be unfair because it would abridge a work- 
ing man’s rights. 

One fact which those in favor of repeal 
doubtless will hammer on, in the weeks 
ahead as legislation advances in the Con- 
gress, is that even if 14(b) is junked, it will 
still be technically possible for each State 
to enact a right-to-work law. 

This is misleading. The catch is that 
such a State law would apply only to em- 
ployment in businesses which are supposed 
to be conducted wholly within that State. 
And, as Lawrence has pointed out, there is 
hardly any purely “intrastate” operation in 
business or commerce these days. 

The Supreme Court has interpreted in- 
terstate commerce” so broadly in connection 
with recent Civil Rights Act cases (viz, the 
barbecue-stand episodes) that nearly every 
business which uses some article manufac- 
tured in or imported from some other State 
has lost its “intrastate” standing. 

Fourteen (b) ruins no one. Its absence 
might. It should be retained. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 18, 1965] 
New THREATS OF FORCED UNIONISM 

Organized labor leaders, who claim much 
credit for Lyndon Johnson's landslide victory, 
found their reward in his opening message to 
Congress. 

To improve the state of the unions, the 
President promised to extend minimum 
Wage coverage and modernization of unem- 
ployment compensation. Nothing, however, 
could have pleased the AFL-CIO more than 
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Mr. Johnson’s pledge to support the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is the section that permits States to 
outlaw compulsory unionism through enact- 
ment of “right to work“ laws. As such, re- 
peal of 14(b) is the predictably primary legis- 
lative goal of organized labor lobbyists. 

The President's pledge of support, however, 
contrasts strangely with the theme of ex- 
panded freedom that ran throughout his 
speech. For section 14(b) involves a very 
basic freedom—the freedom to work without 
being compelled to join a union. 

That freedom is guaranteed in 20 States 
which have passed “right to work” laws in 
spite of bitter union opposition. Other 
States, including California, have chosen not 
to enact such legislation. 

Labor unions are now predicting that with 
Presidential help and heavy Democratic ma- 
jorities the Congress will protect them from 
the will of State voters or legislators. 

President Johnson said that he wants to 
bring about the repeal of section 14(b) in 
order “to reduce the conflicts that for several 
years have divided Americans in various 
States of our Union.” 

To reduce those conflicts“ by giving in to 
the unions would only enhance the vast and 
sometimes monopolistic powers already. 
possessed by organized labor. Unions now 
enjoy every reasonable protection—and some 
not so reasonable—that the law can afford. 

The demand that compulsory unionism be 
made a national policy, however, is asking 
too much. 

Americans are indeed divided on this basic 
issue of freedom. And the right to express 
their will must not be denied them. 


[From the Fullerton News Tribune, Jan. 5, 
1965] 


PROPAGANDA BARRAGE ON WAY 


Labor is on President Johnson’s doorstep, 
seeking to collect a campaign debt as the 
new Congress opens. 

Its goal: Repeal of the right-to-work pro- 
vision in the Taft-Hartley Act section 14(b). 

Authority to enact right-to-work laws has 
been exercised by 20 out of the 50 States. 
An attempt to provide this freedom to join 
or not to join a labor union was made in 
California some years back, but a powerful 
offensive by the AFL-CIO resulted in the de- 
feat of a constitutional amendment. 

Public support of right to work now is 
far higher nationally than it was half a 
dozen years ago—and presumably this is true 
in California as well. 

Union leaders, who have a vested interest 
in opposing right to work, are fearful that 
the movement will spread unless Congress 
can be induced to repeal section 14(b). 

They have read the public opinion polls, 
which show that two out of three Americans 
believe that a man should not have to be- 
long to a union to hold a job—that unions 
should not have compulsory membership 
privileges. 

They also look back over a record of de- 
feat on this issue, not only in the 20 States 
which have right-to-work laws, but in the 
courts, which have held section 14(b) con- 
stitutional in a series of decisions following 
its enactment in 1947. In their attack on 
section 14(b), labor officials portray it as 
“union busting,” permitting some workers 
“free rides” at the expense of others. 

What is the truth? 

In the 20 States with right to work, there 
is no evidence that the laws have either 
destroyed unions or resulted in lower wages 
or less job security. Unions have continued 
to thrive and average wage increases in 
right-to-work States have been higher than 
States without this guarantee of individual 
freedom. 

These facts, which have been documented 
by the Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
should be remembered when the massive 
propaganda barrage against section 14(b) be- 
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gins. And the people who believe in right 
to work should call them to the attention of 
their Representatives and Senators in Wash- 
ington, lest they be brainwashed and intimi- 
dated by the lobbyists for big labor on Capi- 
tol Hill. 


[From the San Marino Tribune, Dec. 17, 
1964] 
AFTER 14(b)—Tue DELUGE 


America’s labor tycoons have laid it at the 
White House door. 

In return for the landslide victory of Presi- 
dent Johnson, they expect prompt and favor- 
able action from the President on a list of 
demands that would speed our creeping so- 
cialism to a full gallop. 

Having delivered the 16 million votes mak- 
ing up the difference between the 42 million 
for L.B.J. and the 27 million for Barry Gold- 
water (as they modestly claim), the unions 
have instructed the administration to: 

Repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This would automatically outlaw the 
right-to-work laws that have been passed 
thus far by 20 States and give back to the 
union bosses a nationwide closed shop with 
the right to levy tribute on every working 
American, man or woman, in every unionized 
craft or industry anywhere for the privilege 
of making a living. 

Amend the Landrum-Griffin Act to remove 
restrictions obnoxious to the unions. 

Impose the 35-hour workweek and double 
pay for overtime on the Nation’s economy, 
two demands that combine to achieve appre- 
ciable wage-hikes in defiance of existing con- 
tracts and without negotiation. 

Boost the Federal minimum wage of $1.25 
(now responsible for widespread unemploy- 
mene among workers of limited capabilities) 
to $2. 

Place all employment service in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

These are the demands most immediately 
affecting labor; but there are many more, 
such as medicare, the scrapping of present 
immigration laws, and colossal public works 
for the “war on poverty,” together with 
others that would render specific aid to 
spread communism in the United States. 

But first and foremost is repeal of section 
14(b)—proclaimed by the executive council 
of the AFL-CIO as its No. 1 objective. Right- 
to-work laws must be smashed even though 
official figures show that union membership 
gains have been greater, and the economic 
gains of workers have been greater in the 
right-to-work States than in those where 
compulsory union membership is imposed. 

It should be apparent to the Congress that 
the greedy demands of the labor bosses are 
no more in their own long-range interest 
than that of the people of the United States 
And let the Congress beware in approaching 
unionism’s prime exaction for political serv- 
ices. If 14(b) should prove to be the domi- 
noe that tumbles all the others on the 
“must” list, our public servants will have 
voted their own destruction as well as that of 
all the rest of us—the union fat-cats in- 
cluded. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 9, 1964] 
L. B. J.: How MUCH DEBT ro LABOR? 


Organized labor went all- out for President 
Johnson’s reelection in November. Now the 
union leaders want his support for a whole 
range of labor-sponsored legislation which 
failed to pass Congress in previous years. 

This optimism of the AFL-CIO is bolstered 
by estimates that labor has 65 more “friends” 
in Congress after the election than it enjoyed 
before. 

Nevertheless, the labor lobbyists will not 
have an easy time. 

Some items on the unions’ shopping list— 
such as medical care for the aged under 
social security—are broad social welfare 
measures. 
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Others reflect a sincere, though dubious, 
effort on labor’s part to alleviate automa- 
tion-fed unemployment by spreading the 
available work. These include the p. 
to lower the workweek from 40 to 35 hours, 
and to discourage overtime by requiring 
double pay. 

To reduce the Nation's pockets of poverty, 
the AFL-CIO lobbyists want to raise the 
minimum wage from $1.25 to $2 per hour, 
and to extend its benefits to 1.5 million 
workers in hotels, cafes, laundries and other 
establishments which are not covered by 
the present law. 

Most important, in the eyes of the labor 
chiefs, the AFL-CIO will launch a major 
campaign for Federal legislation to outlaw 
State right-to-work statutes. 

The upcoming Congress, like others be- 
fore it, will find that some of these proposals 
threaten to create as many problems as they 
cure, 

The minimum wage revision, for example, 
would destroy many jobs by encouraging 
further automation and by driving many 
small operators out of business, A 35-hour 
workweek would reduce our competitive- 
ness in world markets, and thereby threaten 
jobs tied to exports. 

Wholly indefensible is labor’s top-priority 
drive to outlaw the right-to-work statutes 
in 20 States. These laws prohibit labor con- 
tracts which force a man to join a union in 
order to hold a job. They do nothing to 
prevent union membership among those who 
want it. 

Labor strategists concede Mr. Johnson’s 
firm support is essential to success of their 
drive. Before they count on it, however, 
they should remember that the very size of 
the President’s election victory minimizes 
the debt he owes to organized labor. 


From the Fullerton News Tribune, Nov. 17, 


Tuts RIGHT SHOULD Br DEFENDED 


Civil rights is the cause of the day, but 
those who shout loudest about it are curi- 
ously silent when it comes to an individual’s 
freedom to work, to join or not to join a 
labor union. 

Twenty States have done something about 
it by enacting so-called right-to-work laws. 

These statutes gall the leaders of organized 
labor, who see in them a threat to their mas- 
sive political and economic power, to say 
nothing of the feathers which line their per- 
sonal nests. 

The labor officials prefer the union shop, in 
which all employees must join or lose their 
jobs once the union has won a majority to 
membership. 

Now that organized labor has provided fi- 
nancial support through COPE for more than 
a majority of the House of Representatives 
elected November 3, we can expect a con- 
certed drive to abolish the provision. 

The prospects for success are high, because 
the Senate majority is generally prolabor, 
and the AFL-CIO support of President John- 
son—who must sign any such repeal—was 
wildly enthusiastic and vocal. 

Certainly such an action would gratify 
union leaders, because it would require em- 
ployers to enroll their employees into unions 
without any effort on the union’s part. It 
would also keep employees in the unions, 
whether they liked it or not, no matter how 
offended the employees might become at 
union behavior. 

The argument over this issue has gone on 
and on, but there are new facts that should 
now be considered. 

For example, the National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that unions may levy heavy 
fines upon their involuntary members for ac- 
tions which the law specifically says they 
may take. The Board has chosen to consider 
this an “internal union matter.” 

It seems less than justice to force a man 
into an organization against his will, and 
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then refuse him legal protection because he 
is a member of it. 

But such circumstances exist, and repeal 
of the right-to-work provision of the Taft- 
Hartley law would foreclose the remedy of 
voluntary membership everywhere. 

The forthcoming attempt to destroy a 
man’s right to hold a job if he does not be- 
lieve in union membership should be 
watched closely by the people. When the 
time comes, they should make their views 
known to their Representatives in Congress. 
If they speak loudly enough, the lawmakers 
will hesitate to act in behalf of the special 
interests which have a stake in the repeal of 
right to work. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as I 
think back to what has been said in 
this chamber during the course of this 
filibuster, I am struck by one glaring 
omission. 

Much has been said here about unions 
as an economic and political force. 
There have been discussions of union 
structure, the application of union con- 
tracts and much more. But all of this 
has been in terms of statistics or of legal 
and constitutional interpretations. 

At no point that I can recall has there 
been any recognition of the social and 
ethical principles that are the heart of 
the labor movement—the spirit of 
mutual effort for the benefit of all, with- 
out which the labor movement would not 
exist. 

There has been no indication that my 
distinguished colleagues are aware that 
fundamentally a union is a brotherhood, 
not merely in the sense that all men are 
brothers, but in the specific dedication of 
a group to a common cause. And for 
that reason a union does not function 
with the same degree of self-interest as 
a business enterprise whose primary 
obligation is to make a profit. The con- 
cern of a union is the people who com- 
prise it, and the people it is obligated to 
protect. 

I am sure it will be argued, by those 
who are on the other side of this issue, 
that such a brotherhood should, there- 
fore, be voluntary; that a worker who is 
brought into membership under a union 
shop contract does not automatically be- 
come endowed with the spirit of brother- 
hood. But this argument misses the 
point. A union brotherhood has a func- 
tion to perform, the function of safe- 
guarding and advancing the interests of 
all those who are part of the group, even 
those whose feelings may be unbrotherly 
to the point of selfishness. 

This often leads unions to behave in 
what, by other standards, would be re- 
garded as a quixotic way. Just such a 
case came to my attention yesterday. 
It was described in the current issue of 
the American Newspaper Guild’s publi- 
cation, the Guild Reporter. 

During the newspaper strike of 1962, a 
New York Times photographer who had 
refused to join the guild during his 
8 years of employment also crossed the 
guild picket line and went to work. This, 
of course, is the ultimate trade union 
crime—indeed, it is regarded more near- 
ly as a sin. ; 

Subsequently, some time after the 
strike, the photographer was injured on 
an assignment and lost the sight of one 
eye. The Times management fired him, 
offering no reason. 
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The guild—to the astonishment of 
management—filed a grievance and 
fought the discharge up to the point of 
arbitration. A day before the arbitra- 
tion hearing the Times capitulated and 
reinstated the photographer with back 
pay for the year he had been idle. 

Here, Mr. President, we see a union 
fighting for the rights of a man who not 
only was not a member, but who had 
been, by union principles the most offen- 
sive of all creatures—a scab. 

It is reported that management asked, 
“Why do you bother?” 

The answer, of course, is that the 
union bothered because it was its moral 
obligation to bother—its duty, as a 
brotherhood, to seek justice for all. 

This is the true nature of the labor 
movement; a quality far more pertinent 
than involved dissertations against the 
union shop, based upon false premises 
and imaginary fears. 

A calm, dispassionate look at the issue 
of the repeal of section 14(b) long ago 
led me to the conclusion that this part of 
our Federal law is harmful to our Nation 
and, when the opportunity comes, I shall 
vote for repeal. 

However, before we come to that mo- 
ment of decision, I feel that we must 
ponder the effects of any further pro- 
traction on the issue of section 14(b). 

Let us consider what our failure to 
deal with this issue will bring about in 
many parts of our country. Already, it 
has been announced by an organization 
calling itself the National Right-to-Work 
Committee that it intends to launch 
right-to-work campaigns in several 
States, and committees to that purpose 
have been formed. 

Now, it is one thing to discuss section 
14(b) here in the Congress, but, for any- 
one who has been through such a cam- 
paign, it is a totally different creature 
when a bill to enact a right to work is 
introduced into a State legislature. 

The effect is instantaneous. Any in- 
dustrial harmony that has been 
achieved, any labor-management re- 
sponsibility, any joint activity in behalf 
of the community, whether it be a united 
givers fund or a school bond issue, will 
disappear overnight. 

In every community, in every State 
where a battle is undertaken for a so- 
called right-to-work law, the sides wili 
be drawn and the fight will be bitter. 
And, whatever the outcome, the scars 
and the hurts will remain for years 
thereafter. 

Is this the kind of labor-management 
harmony we seek to promote? Is this 
the kind of Federal labor legislation we 
really had in mind when section 14(b) 
was written into the law? I think not, 
but the effect of the nearly 20 years of 
section 14(b) has brought it to this, 

The National Right-To-Work Com- 
mittee says it will seek “early expansion” 
of the number of right-to-work States. 
The head of that organization told a 
business association in Charleston, S. C., 
recently that he hoped to get the cam- 
paign underway in 1966 in various States. 

He later told newsmen that the com- 
mittee was hoping to raise more than $1 
million to carry out its campaigns. 

This is what our failure to act could 
bring about in the States. Perhaps 
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there are some who welcome such war- 
fare, but. they are not the responsible 
voices in the community. The over- 
whelming number of labor-management 
relationships are stable, with respect for 
the rights of each party. The over- 
whelming majority of collective bargain- 
ing contracts are agreed upon each year 
without strikes or work stoppages, Our 
industrial labor climate is, for the most 
part, excellent in the United States. But 
the failure of this body to act will be the 
signal for right-to-work campaigns in 
many States, and the patiently built 
labor-management relationships will 
disappear and America will suffer as a 
result. 

I urge consideration and repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) in the interest of the Nation’s 
best interest and economic health. 

THE VOTE ON REPEAL OF SECTION 14(b) 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have generally opposed filibusters and 
the use of the Senate floor to block the 
orderly conduct of the Nation’s business. 
In line with this conviction, I voted on 
Tuesday to end the filibuster, so that 
14(b) could become the pending business 
of the Senate. This vote resulted in 51 
votes for ending the filibuster and 48 
against—15 votes short of the necessary 
two-thirds. Obviously the will of the 
Senate is to avoid a vote on the merits 
of the issue before us. It is now clear 
that no Senator will be able to cast a vote 
on the substance of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

I personally am opposed to repeal by 
congressional action of State right-to- 
work laws. In my State, South Dakota, 
the so-called right-to-work law is a part 
of our constitution. Some years ago 
when referred to the voters, it was given 
an overwhelming endorsement of 70 per- 
cent. Current surveys indicate roughly 
the same number of people are still op- 
posed to the repeal of our right-to-work 
law. 

The rolleall vote tomorrow will be the 
only time, at least this year, when one 
can cast a vote which will indicate his 
position for or against repeal. Because 
of the complexity of the legislative sit- 
uation, many people are confused by the 
difference between a cloture vote and a 
regular vote. Recognizing this confusion 
and to make clear my opposition to the 
repeal of 14(b), I am therefore casting 
a “no” vote on the present cloture mo- 
tion. I frankly do not like such a pro- 
cedure, nor do I like to see the Senate 
floor used for endless filibusters. But I 
am opposed to the enactment of legisla- 
tion which would repeal a section of the 
South Dakota State constitution favored 
overwhelmingly by my constituents. 
This is the only vote of record now open 
to me to express my convictions against 
congressional action to set aside the 
State right-to-work laws. 

So like my colleague from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], I intend to vote “no” 
on the cloture motion tomorrow. 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENE- 
FITS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I regret that I did not get to hear the 
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remarks of my colleague. I have an- 
other matter to bring up at this time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague from Texas, who wishes 
to discuss a problem of great importance. 

I commend him for the work that he 
has done on this measure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank my colleague from Texas for 
his gracious remarks. 

I ask that a message from the House 
of Representatives on S. 9 be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 9) to provide readjustment assistance 
to veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Veterans“ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966". 

EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Sec. 2. Part III of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting immediately 
after chapter 31 thereof the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 34—VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 
“Subchapter I—Purpose—Definitions 
“1651. Purpose. 
“1652. Definitions. 


“Subchapter II—Eligibility and entitlement 


“1661. Eligibility; entitlement; duration. 

1662. Time limitations for completing a 
program of education. 

“1663. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 


“Subchapter II1I—Enrollment 


“1670. Selection of program. 

“1671. Applications; approval. 

“1672. Change of program. 

“1673. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses. 

“1674. Discontinuance for 
conduct or progress. 

“1675. Period of operation for approval. 

“1676. Education outside the United States. 


“Subchapter I- Payments to eligible 
veterans 


“1681. Educational assistance allowance. 

“1682. Computation of educational assist- 
ance allowances. 

“1683. Measurement of courses. 

“1684. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 

“1685. Approval of courses. 

“1686. Discontinuance of allowances. 


“Subchapter I—Purpose—Definitions 


“$1651. Purpose 

“The Congress of the United States hereby 
declares that the education program created 
by this chapter is for the purpose of (1) en- 
hancing and making more attractive serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
(2) extending the benefits of a higher edu- 
cation to qualified and deserving young per- 
sons who might not otherwise be able to 
afford such an education, (3) providing voca- 
tional readjustment and restoring lost edu- 
cational opportunities to those service men 
and women whose careers have been inter- 
rupted or impeded by reason of active duty 
after January 31, 1955, and (4) aiding such 
persons in attaining the vocational and edu- 
cational status which they might normally 
have aspired to and obtained had they not 
served their country. 
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“§ 1652. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this chapter— 

“(a)(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means 
any veteran who (A) served on active duty 
for a period of more than 180 days any part 
of which occurred after January 31, 1955, 
and who was discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishonor- 
able or (B) was discharged or released from 
active duty after such date for a service- 
connected disability. 

“(2) The requirement of discharge or re- 
lease, prescribed in paragraph (1) (A), shall 
be waived in the case of any individual who 
served at least two years in an active-duty 
status for so long as he continues on active 
duty without a break therein. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1) (A) 
and section 1661(a), the term ‘active duty’ 
does not include any period during which 
an individual (A) was assigned full time 
by the Armed Forces to a civilian institu- 
tion for a course of education which was 
substantially the same as established courses 
offered to civilians, (B) served as a cadet or 
midshipman at one of the service academies, 
or (C) served under the provisions of sec- 
tion 511(d) of title 10 pursuant to an en- 
listment in the Army National Guard or 
the Air National Guard or as a Reserve for 
service in the Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, 
Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, or 
Coast Guard Reserve. 

“(b) The term ‘program of education’ 
means any curriculum or any combination 
of unit courses or subjects pursued at an 
educational institution which is generally 
accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements 
for the attainment of a predetermined and 
identified educational, professional, or voca- 
tion objective. 

“(c) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means any public or private secondary 
school, vocational school, correspondence 
school, business school, junior college, teach- 
ers’ college, college, normal school, profes- 
sional school, university, or scientific or 
technical institution, or any other institu- 
tion if it furnishes education at the second- 
ary schoo] level or above. 

“(d) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(1) a child of an eligible veteran; 

“(2) a dependent parent of an eligible 
veteran; and 

“(3) the wife of an eligible veteran. 
“Subchapter II—Eligibility and entitlement 
“§ 1661. Eligibility; entitlement; duration 

“Entitlement 

„(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
each eligible veteran shall be entitled to 
educational assistance under this chapter 
for a period of one month (or to the equiva- 
lent thereof in part-time educational assist- 
ance) for each month or fraction thereof of 
his service on active duty after January 31, 
1955. 

“Entitlement Limitations 


“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
in no event shall an eligible veteran receive 
educational assistance under this chapter 
for a period which, when combined with edu- 
cation and training received under any or all 
of the laws listed below, will exceed thirty- 
six months— 

“(1) Parts VII or VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a), as amended; 

“(2) title II of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952; 

“(3) the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956; 

“(4) chapters 31, 33, and 35 of this title. 

“(c) Whenever the period of entitlement 
under this section of an eligible veteran who 
is enrolled in an educational institution reg- 
ularly operated on the quarter or semester 
system ends during a quarter or semester, 
such period shall be extended to the ter- 
mination of such unexpired quarter or sem- 
ester. In educational institutions not op- 
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érated on the quarter or semester system, 
whenever the period of eligibility ends after 
a major portion of the course is completed 
such period shall be extended to the end of 
the course or for twelve weeks, whichever is 
the lesser period. 

“(d) If an eligible veteran is entitled to 
educational assistance under this chapter 
and also to vocational rehabilitation under 
chapter 31 of this title, he must, if he wants 
either, elect whether he will receive educa- 
tional assistance or vocational rehabilita- 
tion. If an eligible veteran is entitled to edu- 
cational assistance under this chapter and 
is not entitled to such vocational rehabilita- 
tion, but after beginning his program of 
education becomes entitled (as determined 
by the Administrator) to such vocational re- 
habilitation, he must, if he wants either, 
elect whether to continue to receive educa- 
tional assistance or whether to receive such 
vocational rehabilitation. If he elects to re- 
ceive vocational rehabilitation, the program 
of education under this chapter shall be util- 
ized to the fullest extent practicable in deter- 
mining the character and duration of voca- 
tional rehabilitation to be furnished him. 


“§ 1662, Time limitations for completing a 
program of education 


“Delimiting Period of Completion 


“(a) No educational assistance shall be af- 
forded an eligible veteran under this chapter 
beyond the date eight years after his last dis- 
charge or release from active duty after Jan- 
uary $1, 1955. 


“Correction of Discharge 


“(b) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who has been prevented, as determined by 
the Administrator, from completing a pro- 
gram of education under this chapter within 
the period prescribed by subsection (a), be- 
cause he had not met the nature of discharge 
requirements of this chapter before a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge 
or dismissal made pursuant to section 1553 
of title 10, the correction of the military rec- 
ords of the proper service department under 
section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective 
action by competent authority, then the 
eight-year delimiting period shall run from 
the date his discharge or dismissal was 
changed, corrected, or modified. 

“Savings Clause 

“(c) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who was discharged or released from active 
duty before the date for which an educa- 
tional assistance allowance is first payable 
under this chapter, the eight-year delimiting 
period shall run from such date, if it is later 
than the date which otherwise would be 
applicable. 

“§ 1663. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing 

“The Administrator may arrange for edu- 
cational and vocational counseling for vet- 
erans eligible for educational assistance 
under this chapter. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make available in- 
formation respecting the need for general 
education and for trained personnel in the 
various crafts, trades, and professions. Fa- 
cilities of other Federal agencies collecting 
such information shall be utilized to the ex- 
tent he deems practicable. 

“Subchapter I1I—Enroliment 
“$ 1670. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education to assist him in attaining an 
educational, professional, or vocational ob- 
jective at any educational institution (ap- 
proved in accordance with chapter 36 of this 
title) selected by him, which will accept and 
retain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institu- 
tion finds him qualified to undertake or 
pursue. 
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“§$ 1671. Applications; approval 


“Any eligible veteran who desires to in- 
itiate a program of education under this 
chapter shall submit an application to the 
Administrator which shall be in such form, 
and contain such information, as the Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe. The Adminis- 
trator shall approve such application unless 
he finds that such veteran is not eligible 
for or entitled to the educational assistance 
applied for, or that his program of educa- 
tion fails to meet any of the requirements of 
this chapter, or that he is already qualified. 
The Administrator shall notify the eligible 
veteran of the approval or disapproval of his 
application. 


1672. Change of program 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
each eligible veteran (except an eligible vet- 
eran whose program has been interrupted or 
discontinued due to his own misconduct, his 
own neglect, or his own lack of application) 
may make not more than one change of pro- 
gram of education. 

“(b) The Administrator may approve one 
additional change (or an initial change in 
the case of a veteran not eligible to make 
a change under subsection (a)) in program 
if he finds that 

“(1) the program of education which the 
eligible veteran proposes to pursue is suit- 
able to his aptitudes, interests, and abilities; 
and 

“(2) im any instance where the eligible 
veteran has interrupted, or failed to pro- 
gress in, his program due to his own mis- 
conduct, his own neglect, or his own lack 
of application, there exists a reasonable like- 
lihood with respect to the program which 
the eligible veteran proposes to pursue that 
there will not be a recurrence of such an 
interruption or failure to progress. 


“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of program of education’ shall not 
be deemed to include a change from the 
pursuit of one program to pursuit of another 
where the first program is prerequisite to, 
or generally required for, entrance into pur- 
suit of the second. 


“§ 1673. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
type of course which the Administrator finds 
to be avocational or recreational in charac- 
ter unless the eligible veteran submits justi- 
fication showing that the course will be of 
bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation. 


“(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course of flight training other than one given 
by an educational institution of higher learn- 
ing for credit toward a standard college de- 
gree the eligible veteran is seeking. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course. of apprentice or other training on the 
job, any course of institutional on-farm 
training, or any course to be pursued by open 
circuit television (except as herein provided) 
or radio. The Administrator may approve the 
enrollment of an eligible veteran in a course, 
to be pursued in residence, leading to a stand- 
ard college degree which includes, as an 
integral part thereof, subjects offered 
through the medium of open circuit tele- 
vision, if the major portion of the course 
requires conventional classroom or laboratory 
attendance. : 


“(d) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course which is to be pursued as a part of his 
regular secondary school education, but this 
subsection shall not preyent the enrollment 
of an eligible veteran in a course to be pur- 
sued below the college level if the Adminis- 
trator finds that such veteran has ended his 
secondary school education (by completion or 
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otherwise) and that such course is a special- 
ized vocational course pursued for the pur- 
pose of qualifying in a bona fide vocational 
objective. s 

“(e) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not al- 
ready enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a proprietary 
profit or proprietary nonprofit educational in- 
stitution for any period during which the 
Administrator finds that more than 85 per 
centum of the students enrolled in the course 
are having all or part of their tuition, fees, or 
other charges paid to or for them by the edu- 
cational institution or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under this chapter or chapter 31 or 
35 of this title. 


“$ 1674. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
conduct or progress 


“The Administrator shall discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance of an eli- 
gible veteran if, at any time, the Adminis- 
trator finds that according to the regularly 
prescribed standards and practices of the 
educational institution, his conduct or prog- 
ress is unsatisfactory. The Administrator 
may renew the payment of the educational 
assistance allowance only if he finds that— 

“(1) the cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
duct or progress of the eligible veteran has 
been removed; and 2 

(2) the program which the eligible vet- 
eran now proposes to pursue (whether the 
same or revised) is suitable to his aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. 

“$1675. Period of operation for approval 

(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
od other tax-supported educational institu- 
tion; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an 
educational institution which has been in 
operation for more than two years, if such 
course is similar in character to the instruc- 
‘tion previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by 
an institution for a period of more than two 
years, notwithstanding the institution has 
moved to another location within the same 
general locality; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward 
standard college degree. ' 

“§ 1676. Education outside the United States 

“An eligible veteran may not pursue a pro- 
gram of education at an educational institu- 
tion which is not located in a State, unless 
such program is pursued at an approved edu- 
cational institution of higher learning. The 
Administrator in his discretion may deny or 
discontinue the educational assistance under 
this chapter of any veteran in a foreign edu- 
cational institution if he finds that such en- 
rollment is not for the best interest of the 
veteran or the Government. 


“Subchapter IV Payments to eligible 
veterans 


“§ 1681. Educational assistance allowance 


“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program of 
education under this chapter an educational 
assistance allowance to meet, in part, the ex- 
penses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, sup- 
plies, books, equipment, and other 
educational costs. 

“(b) The educational assistance allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran shall be paid, as 
provided in section 1682 of this title, onl 
for the period of his enrollment as approved 
by, the Administrator, but no allowance shall 
be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in a course 
which leads to a standard college degree for 
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any period when such veteran is not pursuing 
his course in accordance with the regularly 
established policies and regulations of the 
educational institution and the require- 
ments of this chapter, or of chapter 36; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in a course 
which does not lead to a standard college 
degree for any day of absence in excess of 
30 days in a twelve-month period, not count- 
ing as absences weekends or legal holidays 
established by Federal or State law during 
which the institution is not regularly in ses- 
sion; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program 
exclusively by correspondence for any pe- 
riod during which no lessons were serviced 
by the institution. 

“(c) The Administrator may, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may prescribe, de- 
termine enrollment in, pursuit of, and at- 
tendance at, any program of education or 
course by an eligible veteran for any period 
for which he receives an educational assist- 
ance allowance under this chapter for pur- 
suing such program or course. 

“(d) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid to an eligible veteran enrolled 
in a course in an educational institution 
which does not lead to a standard college 
degree for any period until the Administrator 
shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran a certifica- 
tion as to his actual attendance during such 
period or where the program is pursued by 
correspondence a certificate as to the num- 
ber of lessons actually completed by the vet- 
eran and serviced by the institution; and 

“(2) from the educational institution, a 
certification, or an endorsement on the vet- 
eran's certificate, that such veteran was en- 
rolled in and pursuing a course of education 
during such period and, in the case of an 
institution furnishing education to a veteran 
exclusively by correspondence, a certificate, 
or an endorsement on the veteran’s certifi- 
cate, as to the number of lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institu- 
tion. 

“(e) Educational assistance allowances 
shall be paid as soon as practicable after the 
Administrator is assured of the veteran’s en- 
rollment in and pursuit of the program of 
education for the period for which such 
allowance is to be paid. 


“§ 1682. Computation of educational as- 
sistance allowances 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) or (e) (1), while pursuing a program of 
education under this chapter of half-time 
or more, each eligible veteran shall be paid 
the monthly educational assistance allow- 
ance set forth in column II, III, or IV (which- 
ever is applicable as determined by the vet- 
eran’s dependency status) opposite the 
applicable type of program as shown in 
column I: 


Column I Column | Column | Column 
II III IV 
No de- One de- Two or 
Type ot program pendents pendent | more de- 


“(2) A ‘cooperative’ program means a full- 
time program of education which consists 
of institutional courses and alternate phases 
of training in a business or industrial estab- 
lishment with the training in the business or 
industrial establishment being strictly sup- 
plemental to the institutional portion, 

“(b) The educational assistance allowance 
of an individual pursuing a program of edu- 
cation— 

“(1) while on active duty, or 
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“(2) on less than a half-time basis, 
shall be computed at the rate of (A) the es- 
tablished charges for tuition and fees which 
the institution requires similarly circum- 
stanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
program to pay, or (B) $100 per month for 
a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(c)(1) The educational assistance allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing a pro- 
gram of education exclusively by correspond- 
ence: shall be computed on the basis of the 
established charge which the institution re- 
quires nonveterans to pay for the course or 
courses pursued by the eligible veteran, Such 
allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro 
rata basis for the lessons completed by the 
veteran and serviced by the institution, as 
certified by the institution. 

(2) In the case of any eligible veteran who 
is pursuing any program of education ex- 
clusively by correspondence, one-fourth of 
the elapsed time in following such program 
of education shall be charged against the 
veteran's period of entitlement. 

“§ 1683. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below 
the college level involving shop practice as 
an integral part thereof, shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of thirty 
hours per week of attendance is required 
with no more than two and one-half hours 
of rest periods per week allowed; 

(2) an institutional course offered on a 
clock-hour basis below the college level in 
which theoretical or classroom instruction 
predominates shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of twenty-five hours 
per week net of instruction (which may in- 
clude customary intervals not to exceed ten 
minutes between hours of instruction) is re- 
quired; and 

“(3) an institutional undergraduate course 
offered by a college or university on a quar- 
ter- or semester-hour basis for which credit 
is granted toward a standard college degree 
shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of fourteen semester hours or its 
equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define part- 
time training in the case of the types of 
courses referred to in subsection (a), and 
shall define full-time and part-time training 
in the case of all other types of courses pur- 
sued under this chapter. 

“$ 1684. Overcharges by educational insti- 
tutions 

“(a) If the Administrator finds that an 
educational institution has charged or re- 
ceived from any eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education under this chapter any 
amount for any course in excess of the 
charges for tuition and fees which such in- 
stitution requires similarly circumstanced 
nonveteran students, who are enrolled in the 
same course to pay, he may disapprove such 
educational institution for the enrollment of 
any eligible veteran not already enrolled 
therein under this chapter and any eligible 
veteran or person not already enrolled there- 
in under chapter 31 or 35 of this title. 

“(b) Any educational institution which 
has been disapproved under section 1734 of 
this title shall be deemed to be disapproved 
for the enrollment under this chapter of any 
eligible veteran not already enrolled therein. 


“§ 1685. Approval of courses 

“An eligible veteran shall receive the bene- 
fits of this chapter while enrolled in a course 
of education offered by an educational insti- 
tution only if such course is approved in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subchapter I 
of chapter 36 of this title. 
“§ 1686. Discontinuance of allowances 

“The Administrator may discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance of any eli- 
gible veteran if he finds that the program of 
education or any course in which the eligible 
veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the 
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requirements of this chapter or chapter 36, 
or if he finds that the educational institution 
offering such program or course has violated 
any provision of this chapter or chapter 36, 
or fails to meet any of their requirements.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 35 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by— 

(1) amending section 1761 thereof to read 
as follows: 


1761. Authority and duties of Admin- 
istrator 

(a) The Administrator may provide the 
educational and vocational counseling re- 
quired under section 1720 of this title, and 
may provide or require additional counseling 
if he deems it to be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this chapter. 

“(b) Where any provision of this chapter 
authorizes or requires any function, power, 
or duty to be exercised by a State, or by any 
officer or agency thereof, such function, 
power, or duty shall, with respect to the 
Republic of the Philippines, be exercised by 
the Administrator.”; 

(2) deleting in section 1762, “(a)” and 
subsection (b) in its entirety; 

(3) deleting sections 1726, 1763, 1764, 1765, 
1766, 1767, and 1768; 

(4) deleting the following heading, im- 
mediately preceding section 1771, “Subchap- 
ter VII—State Approving Agencies”, and 
substituting therefor: 


“CHAPTER 36.—ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS 
“Subchapter I—State approving agencies 
“Sec. 
“1770. 
1771. 
“1772, 
“17738. 
“1774. 
“1775. 
1776. 


Scope of approval. 

Designation. 

Approval of courses. 

Cooperation. 

Reimbursement of expenses. 
Approval of accredited courses. 
Approval of nonaccredited courses, 
“1777. Notice of approval of courses. 
“1778. Disapproval of courses. 


“Subchapter II—Miscellaneous provisions 


“1781. Nonduplication of benefits. 

“1782, Control by agencies of the United 
States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

Overpayments to eligible persons or 
veterans. 

Examination of records. 

False or misleading statements. 

Advisory Committee. 

Institutions listed 
General, 

1790. Use of other Federal agencies. 


“Subchapter I—State approving agencies”; 


(5) inserting a new section 1770 to read 
as follows: 

“$ 1770. Scope of approval 

“(a) A course approved under and for the 
purposes of this chapter shall be deemed 
approved for the purposes of chapters 34 
and 35 of this title. 

“(b) Any course approved under chapter 
33 of this title, prior to February 1, 1965, 
under subchapter VII of chapter 35 of this 
title, prior to the date of enactment of this 
chapter, and not disapproved under section 
1686, section 1656 (as in effect prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965), or section 1778 of this title, 
shall be deemed approved for the purposes 
of this chapter.”; 

(6) striking out in section 1771(a), “this 
chapter after the date for the expiration of 
all education and training provided in chap- 
ter 33 of this title. Such agency may be the 
agency designated or created in accordance 
with section 1641 of this title’, and substi- 
tuting therefor “chapters 34 and 35 of this 
title“; 

(7) striking out in sections 1772, 1773, and 
1774, each time it appears, the phrase this 
chapter” and substituting therefor chap- 
ters 34 and 35”; 


“1783. 
“1784. 
“1785. 


“1786. 
“1787. 
“1788. 
“1789. 
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(8) striking out in sections 1772, 1774, and 
1775, each time it appears, the phrase “eligi- 
ble person“ and substituting therefor 
“eligible person or veteran“: 

(9) striking out in section 1776 “1653 
or“; 

(10) deleting from the analysis appearing 

at the head of chapter 35 of such title: 

“1726, Institutions listed by the Attorney 

General.” 

and 

“1763. Control by agencies of the United 
States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

“1766. Overpayments to eligible persons. 

“1767. Examination of records. 

“1768. False or misleading statements. 


“Subchapter VII State approving agencies 


“1771. Designation. 

“1772. Approval of courses. 

“1773. Cooperation. 

“1774, Reimbursement of expenses. 
“1775. Approval of accredited courses. 
“1776. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 
“1777. Notice of approval of courses. 
“1778. Disapproval of courses.” 

(11) striking out the term “eligible per- 
sons“ in sections 1773(a) and 1774 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “eligible persons or 
veterans”. 

(b) Title 38 of the United States Code is 
further amended by adding immediately fol- 
lowing section 1778, the following new sub- 
chapter: 

“Subchapter II—Miscellaneous provisions 
“§ 1781. Nonduplication of benefits 

“No educational assistance allowance or 
special training allowance shall be paid on 
behalf of any eligible person or veteran under 
chapter 34 or 35 of this title for any period 
during which such person or veteran is en- 
rolled in and pursuing a program of educa- 
tion or course paid for by the United States 
under any provision of law other than such 
chapters, where the payment of an allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits 
paid from the Federal Treasury to the eli- 
gible person or veteran or to his parent or 
guardian in his behalf. 


“§ 1782. Control by agencies of the United 
States 

“No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agency, 
or State educational agency, or any educa- 
tional institution. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, 
agency, or officer of the United States from 
exercising any supervision or control which 
such department, agency, or officer is author- 
ized by law to exercise over any Federal edu- 
cational institution or to prevent the fur- 
nishing of education under chapter 34 or 35 
of this title in any institution over which 
supervision or control is exercised by such 
other department, agency, or officer under 
authority of law. 

“§ 1783. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who has, while such 
an officer or employee, owned any interest 
in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, any edu- 
cational institution operated for profit in 
which an eligible person or veteran was pur- 
suing a program of education or course under 
chapter 34 or 35 shall be immediately dis- 
missed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, divi- 
dends, profits, gratuities, or services from, an 
educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible person or veteran was 


“1764. 
“1765. 
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pursuing a program of education or course 
under chapter 34 or 35 of this title, he shall 
discontinue making payments under section 
1774 of this title to such State approving 
agency unless such agency shall, without 
delay, take such steps as may be necessary 
to terminate the employment of such person 
and such payments shall not be resumed 
while such person is an officer or employee of 
the State approving agency, or State depart- 
ment of veterans’ affairs or State department 
of education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not 
approve any course offered by an educational 
institution operated for profit and, if any 
such course has been approved, shall disap- 
prove each such course, if it finds that any 
officer or employee of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the State approving agency owns 
an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, 
dividends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after rea- 
sonable notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
case of any officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or of a State approv- 
ing agency, if he finds that no detriment will 
result to the United States, or to eligible per- 
sons or veterans by reason of such interest 
er connection of such officer or employee. 
1784. Reports by institutions 

“Educational institutions shall, without 
delay, report to the Administrator in the form 
prescribed by him, the enrollment, interrup- 
tion, and termination of the education of 
each eligible person or veteran enrolled 
therein under chapter 34 or 35. 

“§ 1785. Overpayments to eligible persons or 
veterans 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
overpayment has been made to an eligible 
person or veteran as the result of (1) the 
willful or negligent failure of an educational 
institution to report, as required by chapter 
34 or 35 of this title and applicable regula- 
tions, to the Veterans’ Administration exces- 
sive absences from a course, or discontinu- 
ance or interruption of a course by the 
eligible person or veteran, or (2) false certifi- 
cation by an educational institution, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute 
a liability of such institution, and may be 
recovered in the same manner as any other 
debt due the United States. Any amount so 
collected shall be reimbursed if the overpay- 
ment is recovered from the eligible person or 
veteran. This section shall not preclude the 
imposition of any civil or criminal liability 
under this or any other law. 

“§ 1786. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational 
institutions pertaining to eligible persons or 
veterans who received education under chap- 
ter 34 or 35 of this title shall be available 
for examination by duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Government. 

“$ 1787. False or misleading statements 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
educational institution has willfully sub- 
mitted a false or misleading claim, or that a 
person or veteran, with the complicity of an 
educational institution, has submitted such 
a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate State 
approving agency and, where deemed advis- 
able, to the Attorney General of the United 
States for appropriate action. 


“§ 1788. Advisory committee 


“There shall be an advisory committee 
formed by the Administrator which shall be 
composed of persons who are eminent in 
their respective fields of education, labor, 
and management, and of representatives of 
the various types of institutions and es- 
tablishments furnishing vocational rehabili- 
tation under chapter 31 of this title or edu- 
cation to eligible persons or veterans en- 
rolled under chapter 34 or 35 of this title. 
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The Commissioner of Education and the 
Administrator, Manpower Administration, 
Department of Labor, shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of the advisory committee. The Ad- 
ministrator shall advise and consult with 
the committee from time to time with re- 
spect to the administration of this chapter 
and chapters 31, 34, and 35 of this title, 
and the committee may make such reports 
and recommendations as it deems desirable 
to the Administrator and to the Congress. 

“§ 1789. Institutions listed by Attorney 

General 

“The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of an additional 
assistance allowance to, any eligible veteran 
or eligible person under chapter 34 or 35 of 
this title in any course in an educational in- 
stitution while it is listed by the Attorney 
General under section 12 of Executive Order 
10450. 

“$1790. USE OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 

“In carrying out his functions under this 
chapter or chapter 34 or 35 of this title, the 
Administrator may utilize the facilities and 
services of any other Federal department or 
agency. Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall be made 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be provided in such agree- 
ment.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 33 of title 38, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 

(b) Nothing in this Act or any amend- 
ment or repeal made by it, shall affect any 
right or liability (civil or criminal) which 
matured under chapter 33 of title 38 before 
the date of enactment of this Act; and all 
offenses committed, and all penalties and for- 
feitures incurred, under any provision of 
law amended or repealed by this Act, may be 
punished or recovered, as the case may be, 
in the same manner and with the same effect 
as if such amendments or repeals had not 
been made. 

(c) The analyses of title 38, United States 
Code, and of part III thereof, are both 
amended by (1) striking out 
“33. Education of Korean Conflict 


yatana OT ase oS 1601”; 
(2) inserting in lieu thereof, 
“34. Veterans’ Educational Assist- 
PD mn pig ²˙—ͤ(— a ne 1650"; 
and (3) inserting immediately after 
“35. War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance <2 352-22 .sSklL 1701” 
the following: 
“36. Administration of Educational 
ge SEER ADs Ss Se 1700”. 


(d) Section 101 of such title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence to paragraph (20) thereof: 
“For the purpose of section 903 and chapters 
34 and 35 of this title, such term also in- 
cludes the Canal Zone.” 

(e) Section 102(a)(2) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “Except for the 
purposes of chapter 33 of this title, depend- 
ency” and inserting in lieu thereof De- 
pendency”. 

(f) Section 102(b) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “(except chapters 
19 and 33)”, and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“(except chapter 19)”. 

(g) Section 11l(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “34”. 

(h) Section 21l(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “775, 784, 1661, 
1761” and inserting in Meu thereof “775, 
784”. 

(i) Section 903(b) of such title 38 is 
amended by deleting the last sentence there- 
of. 

(j) Section 1701 of such title 38 is amended 
(1) by striking out 1018 (e) (1) of title 50” 
in subsection (a)(3)(C) and inserting in 
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lieu thereof “511(d) of title 10“ (2) by strik- 
ing out paragraphs (8) and (9) in subsection 
(a) thereof and redesignating paragraph 
(10) of such subsection as paragraph (8) 
and (3) by striking out “and prior to the 
end of the induction period” in subsections 
(a) (1) and (d) thereof. 

(k) Section 1711(b) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out 33“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 34“, and by inserting imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “or under chapter 33 of this 
title as in effect before February 1, 1965”. 

(1) Section 1731 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(e) thereof and inserting immediately after 
subsection (b) the following new subsec- 
tions; 

“(c) The Administrator may, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may prescribe, deter- 
mine enrollment in, pursuit of, and attend- 
ance at, any program of education or course 
by an eligible person for any period for which 
an educational assistance allowance is paid 
on behalf of such eligible person under this 
chapter for pursuing such programs of 
course. 

“(d) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid on behalf of an eligible person 
enrolled in a course in an educational insti- 
tution which does not lead to a standard col- 
lege degree for any period until the Admin- 
istrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible person a certifica- 
tion as to his actual attendance during such 
period; and 

“(2) from the educational institution, a 
certification, or an endorsement on the eli- 
gible person’s certificate, that he was enrolled 
in and pursuing a course of education dur- 
ing such period. 

“(e) Educational assistance allowances 
shall be paid as soon as practicable after the 
Administrator is assured of the eligible per- 
son’s enrollment in and pursuit of the pro- 
gram of education for the period for which 
such allowance is to be paid.” 

(m) Section 1734(a) of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out “33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “34”. 

(n) Section 1735 of such title 38 is 
amended to read as follows: “An eligible per- 
son shall receive the benefits of this chapter 
while enrolled in a course of education of- 
fered by an educational institution only if 
such course (1) is approved in accordance 
with the provisions of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 36 of this title, or (2) is approved for 
the enrollment of the particular individual 
under the provisions of section 1737 of this 
title.” 

(o) Section 1736 of such title 38 is 
amended. by (1) striking out (a)“, (2) 
striking out all of subsection (b) thereof, 
and (3) inserting after the phrase “this 
chapter”, both times it appears, the follow- 
ing: “, or of chapter 36 of this title,”. 

(p) Section 3013 of such title 38 is 
amended by striking out 33“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “34”. 

Guaranteed Home and Farm Loans 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 1817 the following 
new section: 


“§ 1818. Veterans who serve after January 

; 31, 1955 

“(a) Each eligible veteran, as defined in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 1652 of this title, shall be eligible 
for the benefits of this chapter (except sec- 
tions 1813 and 1815, and business loans un- 
der section 1814, of this title), subject to the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) Entitlement under subsection (a), 
(1) shall cancel any unused entitlement un- 
der other provisions of this chapter derived 
from service during World War II or the 
Korean conflict, and (2) shall be reduced by 
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the amount by which entitlement from serv- 
fee during World War II or the Korean con- 
flict has been used to obtain a direct, guar- 
anteed, or insured loan — 
“(A) on real property which the veteran 
owns at the time of application; or 
“(B) as to which the Administrator has 
incurred actual liability or loss, unless in 
the event of loss or the incurrence and pay- 
ment of such liability by the Administrator 
the resulting indebtedness has been paid in 
full. 
“(c) (1) Entitlement to the benefits of this 
section will expire as follows: 
(A) Ten years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty 
of the veteran, any part of which occurred 
after January 31, 1955, plus an additional 
period equal to one year for each three 
months of active duty performed by the vet- 
eran after such date, except that entitlement 
shall not continue in any case after twenty 
years from the date of the veteran’s discharge 
or release from his last period of active duty, 
nor shall entitlement expire in any case prior 
to the date ten years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; or 
((B) Twenty years from the date of the 
veteran’s discharge or release for a service- 
connected disability from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 
“(C) Direct loans authorized by this sec- 
tion shall not be made after January 31, 
1975, except pursuant to commitments issued 
by the Administrator on or before that date. 
“(2) If a loan report or application for 
loan guaranty is received by the Administra- 
tor before the date of expiration of the vet- 
eran’s entitlement, the loan may be guaran- 
teed under this chapter after such date. 
„d) A fee shall be collected from each 
veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed or made 
under this section, and no loan shall be 
guaranteed or made under this section until 
the fee payable with respect to such loan has 
been collected and remitted to the Adminis- 
trator. The amount of the fee shall be estab- 
lished from time to time by the Administra- 
tor, but shall in no event exceed one-half of 
1 per centum of the total loan amount. The 
amount of the fee may be included in the 
loan to the veteran and paid from the pro- 
ceeds thereof: The Administrator shall 
deposit all fees collected hereunder in the 
revolving fund established under the provi- 
sions of section 1824 of this title. 
“(e) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, a veteran deriving en- 
titlement under this section shall not be re- 
quired to pay’ the fee prescribed by 
subsection (d) and such entitlement: shall 
include eligibility for any of the purposes 
specified in sections 1813 and 1815, and busi- 
ness loans under section 1814 of this title, if 
(1) the period of his entitlement to the 
benefits of this chapter based on service dur- 
ing World War II or the Korean conflict has 
not expired under section 1803 (a) (3), and 
(2) he has not used any of his entitlement 
derived from such service.” 
(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 37 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately below 
“1817. Release from liability under guar- 
anty.“ 

the following: 

“1818. Veterans who serve after January 31, 
1955." 

(c) Section 1822(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out or 1813”,.and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

(d) Section 1803 (e) (1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “, 
with the approval of the Secretary” and all 
that follows through the end thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “may 
from time to time find the loan market de- 
mands; except that such rate shall in no 
event exceed that in effect under the pro- 
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visions of section 203(b)(5) of the National 
Housing Act.“ j 

(e) Section 1811(d) of such title is 
amended by striking out 815,000“ each place 
where it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof in each such place “$17,500”. 

(f) (1) Subchapter II of chapter 37 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


“§ 1826. Withholding of payments, benefits, 
etc. 


“(a) The Administrator shall not, unless 
he first obtains the consent in writing of an 
individual, set off against, or otherwise with- 
hold from, such individual any benefits pay- 
able to such individual under any law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion because of Hability allegedly arising out 
of any loan made to, assumed by, or guaran- 
teed or insured on account of, such indi- 
vidual under this chapter. 

“(b) No officer, employee, department, or 
agency of the United States shall set off 
against, or otherwise withhold from, any 
veteran or the widow of any veteran any pay- 
ments (other than benefit payments under 
any law administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration) which such veteran or widow 
would otherwise be entitled to receive be- 
cause of any liability to the Administrator 
allegedly arising out of any loan made to, 
assumed by, or guaranteed or insured on ac- 
count of, such veteran or widow under this 
chapter, unless (1) there is first received the 
consent in writing of such veteran or widow, 
as the case may be, or (2) such liability and 
the amount thereof was determined by a 
court of competent jurisdiction in a proceed- 
ing to which such veteran or widow was a 

(b) The analysis of subchapter III of such 
chapter 37 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“1826. Withholding of payments, benefits, 
etc.” 


Job Counseling 


Sec. 6. (a) The heading of chapter 41 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
deleting: 


“CHAPTER 41—UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR 
VETERANS” 


and inserting therefor: 


“CHAPTER 41—JOB COUNSELING AND EMPLOY- 
MENT PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR VETERANS” 


(b) The analyses of title 38, United States 
Code, and of part III thereof, are amended 
by deleting: 

41. Unemployment Benefits for Vet- 
2001” 
and inserting therefor; 


“41. Job Counseling and Employment 
Placement Service for Veter- 


(c) Sections 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004 of 
title 38, United States Code, are amended by 
inserting the phrase, “or of service after 
January 31, 1955“ immediately after the 
phrase veterans of any war“, and the phrase 
“veteran of any war“ each time such phrases 
appear therein. 


Wartime Presumptions for Veterans Serving 
After January 31, 1955 


Sec. 7. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 11 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“$337. Wartime presumptions for certain 
veterans 

For the purposes of this subchapter and 
subchapter V of this chapter and notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 332 and 
333 of this subchapter, the provisions of sec- 
tions 311, 312, and 313 of this chapter shall 
be applicable in the case of any veteran who 
served in the active military, naval, or air 
service after January 31, 1955.“ 
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(b) The analysis of such subchapter 
which appears in such chapter is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“837. Wartime presumptions for certain 

veterans.” 
Medical Care 

Sec. 8. Section 610(a)(1)(B) and section 
610(b)(2) of title 38, United States Code, 
are each amended by inserting or of service 
after January 31, 1955,” immediately after 
“veteran of any war“. 

Deceased Veterans—Flags 

Sec. 9. Section 901(a) (1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out or 
of Mexican border service” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, of Mexican border service, or 
of service after January 31, 1955”. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 


Sec. 10. Subsection (1) of section 300 of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 530), is 
amended by striking out “$80” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$150”. 


Veterans’ Preference 


Sr. 11. Section 2 of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, as amended (5 U.S.C. 851), 
is amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of clause (5) and by striking out the period 
at the end of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“and (7) those ex-service men and women 
who have served on active duty (as defined 
in section 101(21) of title 38, United States 
Code) at any time in any branch of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for a pe- 
riod of more than one hundred and eighty 
consecutive days after January 31, 1955, not 
including service under the provisions of sec- 
tion 511(d) of title 10, United States Code, 
pursuant to an enlistment in the Army Na- 
tional Guard or the Air National Guard or 
as a Reserve for service in the Army Reserve, 
Naval Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Marine 
Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve, and 
who have been separated from such Armed 
Forces under honorable conditions.” 

Effective Dates 

Sec. 12. (a) Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided, the provisions of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
but no educational assistance allowance shall 
be payable under chapter 34 of title 38, 
United States Code, as added by section 2 of 
this Act, for any period before June 1, 1966, 
nor for the month of June 1966, unless (1) 
the eligible veteran commenced the pursuit 
of the course of education on or after June 1, 
1966, or (2) the pursuit of such course con- 
tinued through June 30, 1966. 

(b) The provisions of section 1765(b) of 
title 38, United States Code, as in effect 
immediately before the enactment of this 
Act, shall remain in effect through May 31, 
1966. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
however long I may be privileged to serve 
in the U.S. Senate, I shall never know a 
more gratifying moment than this as we 
approach final enactment of the cold war 
GI bill giving readjustment assistance, 
principally monthly education subsist- 
ence grants, to veterans of military serv- 
ice since January 31, 1955. 

For 7 years, since becoming chairman 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, I have been devoting my every effort 
to obtaining this measure of recognition 
and justice for the young men who have 
carried the responsibility for our Nation’s 
security. The compulsion of the draft 
has caused 5% million young men to 
have served in the Armed Forces since 
the Korean war. These cold war vet- 
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erans have suffered no less disruption of 
their careers and sacrifice of their nor- 
mal pursuits in defense of the liberties 
of all of us than the veterans of other 
wars. For these many years, I have 
worked to extend to them substantially 
the same readjustment benefits as were 
given to those serving before January 31, 
1955, when the Korean GI bills benefits 
were stopped by Executive order. 

In every Congress since 1959 our sub- 
committee and the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee have recom- 
mended the enactment of a cold war GI 
bill; every Congress our recommenda- 
tion has failed of passage because of 
shortsighted opposition. 

The Senate voted for the bill every 
time it had an opportunity to vote on it. 

I am reminded of the poem: 


God and the soldier all men adore, 

In time of danger and no more, 

For when the danger is past and all things 
righted 

God is forgotten and the old soldier slighted. 


Today we can redress a decade of neg- 
lect. Last July the Senate passed S. 9 by 
a vote of 69 to 17. As passed by the Sen- 
ate, S. 9 provided for veterans of more 
than 180 days’ service since January 31, 
1955, a program of educational assistance 
grants and guaranteed and direct home 
and farm loans patterned after the bene- 
fits of the Korean GI bill. As amended 
by the House and returned to the Senate, 
S. 9 contains 80 percent of the education 
aid of the Senate bill, plus other provi- 
sions going far to give veterans of cold 
war service substantially the same vet- 
erans benefits as those given to veterans 
5 World War II and the Korean con- 

et. 

The significant changes made by the 
House are as follows: 

First. The basic monthly educational 
allowances are set at $100 for a single 
veteran, $125 for a veteran with one and 
$150 for a veteran with two or more de- 
pendents by the House bill. These fig- 
ures are $10 per month below the corre- 
sponding rates of S. 9 as passed by the 
ee and the rates of the Korean GI 

ll. 

Second. The House bill measures the 
duration of educational benefits available 
to the veteran by the formula of 1 day of 
training for each day of service, rather 
than the formula of 114 days of training 
for each day of service used in S. 9 and 
the Korean GI bill. 

Third. The House bill in general au- 
thorizes institutional training, both aca- 
demic and vocational, but, unlike S. 9 
and the Korean GI bill, does not author- 
ize apprenticeship, on-the-job or on-the- 
farm training, or flight training. 

Fourth. The House bill creates a pro- 
gram of educational grants to pay the 
tuition costs of active duty servicemen 
serving more than 2 years. 

This, Mr. President, is an addition to 
S. 9 and the Korean conflict bill. This 
is one of the instances in which the 
House increased the benefits, by provid- 
ing that if a man is on active duty and 
has served more than 2 years, he can 
then receive assistance by having his 
tuition paid. For example, a service- 
man in Germany, if he wishes to go to 
a night class in physics or chemistry, 
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would be entitled to receive, not addi- 
tional pay for himself, but to have his 
tuition paid in a German university to 
take those science courses at night. 

Fifth. The House bill makes the pro- 
gram permanent while the Senate bill 
was limited to the presently authorized 
period for the draft—July 1, 1967. 

Sixth. The House bill eliminates the 
Senate and Korean GI bill requirement 
that the veteran must begin his training 
within 3 years after first becoming 
eligible. It gives him a longer period of 
time in which to decide to start school. 

Seventh. The House bill raises the 
maximum amount of a direct home loan 
from $15,000 to $17,500, otherwise its 
provisions for home and farm direct 
loans and loan guarantees are similar to 
the Senate-passed S. 9. 

Eighth. The House bill extends the 
Labor Department’s job counseling and 
employment placement service now 
available to wartime veterans to those 
serving since January 31, 1955. The 
Senate did not consider this provision. 

Ninth. The House bill extends to the 
cold war veterans the wartime statutory 
presumptions for service connection of 
disabilities from chronic and tropical 
diseases. The Senate did not consider 
this provision. 

Tenth. The House bill makes Veterans’ 
Administration hospital care available 
for the cold war veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected medical needs on the same 
basis as for other veterans. The Senate 
did not consider this provision. 

Eleventh. The House bill authorizes 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide 
a flag for the casket of veterans of the 
cold war. The Senate did not consider 
this provision. 

Twelfth. The House-passed bill pro- 
vides veterans preference in Federal em- 
ployment for all veterans of service since 
January 31, 1955. The Senate did not 
consider this provision. 

Thirteenth. The House bill extends 
the protections from eviction of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to 
those having a monthly rental up to $150, 
as opposed to the present figure of $80. 
The Senate did not consider this pro- 
vision. 

While the Senate bill followed what 
we might call the compartmentalization 
of the GI bills of the Korean war and of 
World War II, the House bill combined 
that matter with certain additional vet- 
erans benefit provisions which are gen- 
elem o included in a separate veterans’ 

W. 

S. 9 as passed by the Senate contained 
provisions dealing only with the readjust- 
ment assistance which is under the juris- 
diction of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Although that is 
still the major portion of the bill as 
passed by the House, the House bill con- 
tains additional benefits which normally 
would be considered matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. These 
provisions have been called to the atten- 
tion of the various committees having 
primary jurisdiction, and I have heard 
of no objection from any of these other 
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Senate committees to these House pro- 
visions being included in the bill. I be- 
lieve they are meritorious and noncon- 
troversial and may properly be approved 
by the Senate in this package. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. When this legislation 
passes—and I trust it will be soon— 
whether it is a modified version of the 
House bill or whatever it is, I hope it will 
be known to history as the Yarborough 
Act, because never in my experience in 
the Senate has one Senator, against such 
overwhelming odds, including the oppo- 
sition of several in the administration, 
moved forward with such unequaled de- 
termination, to see to it that young 
men—and to some extent young 
women—who have been serving in the 
Armed Forces since the Korean war, re- 
ceive the kind of justice, in terms of 
higher education, that they so richly de- 
serve. 

I congratulate the Senator on what 
appears to be the incipient success of a 
long, hard period of fine work. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank my distinguished friend the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I have been 
impressed, though rather baffled, by the 
resistance to a bill to which there can be 
no logical objection, because it will do 
so much for the country. 

We are not experimenting with some- 
thing new. We are repeating something 
tried and proved by our experience fol- 
lowing enactment of the World War II 
and the Korean conflict GI bills. We 
know that this legislation will pay divi- 
dends to the Nation. It will pay back 
more in taxes from the increased earn- 
ings of the men who take the training 
than it costs the Government. The Gov- 
ernment will get back more in cold cash 
than it will pay out. 

The Government gets back more in 
cold cash than it pays out, not to con- 
sider the great additional advantage of 
having a body of trained citizens to help 
uplift American education. There are 
hundreds of thousands of teachers who 
received their education as a result of en- 
actment of the other bills. Out of those 
bills we obtained more than 100,000 med- 
ical personnel, which relieved one of the 
great shortages in the American medi- 
cal profession, such as doctors, dentists, 
nurses, X-ray technicians, and other 
kinds of technicians in the field of medi- 
cine. We also obtained more than 
200,000 engineers, and more than 100,000 
scientists. Veterans went into every field 
in which this country was short of per- 
sonnel. This is an act of justice, to re- 
1 returning veterans to civilian 

e. 

No one has a greater knowledge of this 
subject than the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. Because of his work 
in the field of manpower and retrain- 
ing, to retrain people who have had their 
jobs automated out from under them for 
other jobs, he knows the necessity for 
continuing education. 

The Senator has also been active in 
the war on poverty. It costs $4,500 to 
train a man in one job in the camps for 
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a year. In my bill, the maximum amount 
a single man could ever receive for 36 
months of education would be $3,600 for 
4 years in college, which is the minimum 
cost in this bill. 

It is therefore inexplicable to me that 
any Government agency would fight it. 
But, fight it they did. We have never 
yet had a Government agency support 
such a bill, from any administration— 
whether it be Democratic or Republican. 
The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been a bulwark in support 
of every one of these measures. Such 
measures were reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
first in 1959, and then in 1961, 1963, and 
1965—twice passed the Senate, once to 
run into obstacles in the House and to be 
stopped there. 

Every time Senators have had an op- 
portunity to vote on a bill of this kind, 
they have voted for it overwhelmingly. 
The Senate has never turned it down. 
This body, coequal with the other body, 
has always voted for it. It is the one 
outstanding branch of government 
which has seen the need for it. I am 
proud of my membership in the Senate, 
and very grateful to all Senators who 
voted for such a bill by such an over- 
whelming vote. 

This year, the bill was coauthored by 
more than 40 Senators and supported by 
many more than that. 

I reiterate my gratitude to all Sena- 
tors who have helped me in this fight. 

I recall that the first bill in 1959 was 
considered in a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
having five members. One Senator was 
absent, and we were tied 2 to 2. The 
fifth Senator came back from his speak- 
ing engagement and broke the tie, which 
made the vote 3 to 2. That Senator was 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. It 
was by his vote that the bill was reported 
from the committee in 1959. It was re- 
ported by the full Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 57 to 31. 

It went on to the House where it was 
bogged down for that Congress. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] who, during 
all these years, gave it his untiring sup- 
port and leadership, together with the 
staff. Not only in the subcommittee, but 
also in the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the staff worked with us 
in each Congress. 

The Senator from Alabama always led 
in helping to push it through the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. It was a close vote. The first vote 
in 1959 was 8 to 7. The weight of the 
chairman cast the deciding vote. But, 
since then, the vote in the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare has gone 
up for the bill in each Congress, and now 
it has become overwhelming in the past 
4 years. 

It did not take the crisis in Vietnam to 
cause the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and the Veterans Subcom- 
mittee and the Senate to pass it, because 
the Senate passed it in 1959. It was 
passed by the Senate because it was an 
act of justice to readjust servicemen to 
civilian life from which they had been 
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drafted in order to protect the rights, 
property, liberties, and life of the rest of 
us. T call this bill an act of justice to 
those individuals and I call it progress 
for the Nation. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his great contribution to this 
most important subject over the years. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
the Senator from Texas for his kind 
words, and commend him once again for 
the splendid work he has done on this 
GI bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an analysis of S. 9 as 
passed by the House February 7, 1966. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis and comparison were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ANALYSIS OF S. 9, As PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

FEBRUARY 7, 1966 

(A bill to enhance the benefits of service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
further extend the benefits of higher edu- 
cation by providing a broad program of 
educational benefits for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces; and for 
other purposes) 

EDUCATION 


An eligible veteran is one who served on 
active duty for a period of more than 180 
days, any part of which occurred after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, and was honorably discharged. 
There is no cutoff date. 

The requirement of discharge is waived 
where an individual has served at least 2 
years on active duty so long as he continues 
on active duty without a break therein (en- 
abling qualified men to afford themselves 
benefits while still in service). 

Active duty is as defined in 38 U.S.C. 101, 
except does not include period assigned to a 
civilian institution or service as a cadet or 
midshipman. 

Each eligible veteran is entitled to educa- 
tional assistance for 1 month for each month, 
or fraction thereof, of his service on active 
duty after January 31, 1955. His entitlement 
under the bill, or when combined with past 
readjustment benefits, may not exceed 36 
months. 

The veteran must complete training under 
this chapter within 8 years after his last dis- 
charge or release from active duty. 

Counseling may be provided. 

Educational assistance is only available for 
institutional training but a program may be 
pursued by correspondence. 

An eligible veteran may make one change 
of program and with the Administrator's 
approval make one additional change of 


program. 

An eligible veteran may pursue a program 
of education at a foreign institution of higher 
learning. 

Monthly certifications are required in pro- 
grams of education below college level, but 
the Administrator may, by regulation, fix the 
certification requirements for schools of col- 
lege levels. 

A discharged veteran, while pursuing a 


program of education of half-time or more, 
will receive: 


$ 0 1 2or 
‘Type of program depend- | depend- more 
ents ent depend- 
ents 
Institutional: 

Full time $100 $125 $150 
— 75 95 115 
50 65 75 
80 100 120 
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The educational assistance allowance of an 
individual pursuing a program while on ac- 
tive duty, or on a less than half-time basis, 
is computed at the rate of the regularly 
established charge for a nonveteran, or $100 
per month for a full-time course, whichever 
is the lesser. The allowance for a veteran 
pursuing a program exclusively by corre- 
spondence is the established charge which 
the institution requires the nonveteran to 
pay. 

Administration of educational benefits, in- 
cluding provisions dealing with State ap- 
proving agencies, is contained in the new 
chapter 36, and is not substantially changed, 
except that the $1 reporting fee is eliminated 
from both chapters 34 and 35. 

HOME AND FARM LOANS 

Loan guarantee benefits (generally, home 
and farm loans, guaranteed to $7,500) are 
extended to veterans who served after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, entitlement expiring 10 years 
after the veteran’s discharge, plus an addi- 
tional period of 1 year for each 3 months of 
active duty performed by the veteran after 
January 31, 1955. 

It provides for a fee from each veteran 
obtaining a loan, not to exceed one-half of 1 
percent of the total loan, and that no loan 
shall be guaranteed which bears an interest 
rate in excess of that in effect under the 
provisions of section 203(b)(5) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Direct loan authority is 
increased from $15,000 to $17,500. 

OTHER BENEFITS 

Job counseling and employment placement 
are extended to veterans who served on and 
after February 1, 1965, as previously available 
to war service veterans through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Wartime criteria for presumptions of 
soundness as they relate to entry into service 
and service connection of chronic diseases 
would apply—but not wartime rates of com- 
pensation—hotspot veterans would get war- 
time rates under extrahazardous service pro- 
vision. 

Eligibility for hospital treatment would be 
on same basis as veterans of wartime service. 

Burial flags would be furnished under same 
criteria as applies to World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act: 
Under current law dependents of service- 
men cannot be evicted from their dwelling 
if the rental is $80 per month or less, except 
by permission of a court. Proposed bill 
would increase the $80 to $150. 

Extends veterans preference to those who 
served on active duty for more than 180 days 
after January 31, 1955. 

The effective date is date of enactment— 
but no educational assistance allowance is 
payable for any period before June 1, 1966, 
nor for the month of June 1966, unless (1) 
the eligible veteran commenced the pursuit 
of the course of education on or after June 1, 
1966, or (2) the pursuit of such course con- 
tinued through June 30, 1966. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the points which I need to state 
in full concerns a provision in S. 9, as 
amended in the House, which was not in 
the Senate bill. The provision is section 
1673(d)—page 11 of the bill as reported 
in the House. The effect of this amend- 
ment, in my opinion, would be to deny a 
veteran, who had entered service without 
having completed high school, the oppor- 
tunity to complete his high school edu- 
cation under the GI bill. 

This language on page 11 of the bill, 
subsection (d) of section 1673, appar- 
ently would be a barrier to a veteran’s 
receiving the educational] benefits of the 
bill to complete his secondary education. 
The World War II and Korean GI bills 
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did authorize secondary school comple- 
tion for returned veterans, and our bill 
for cold war veterans would certainly be 
subject to great criticism should we make 
this a program for college education only 
without providing assistance for veterans 
who need to complete high school. 

While we anticipate that by far the 
larger part of the training would be in 
higher education and post-high-school 
vocational training, a surprisingly large 
number of cold war veterans will not 
have completed high school. During the 
5 fiscal years 1959-64, 2,562,011 men en- 
tered the armed services, and 871,084 of 
them—about one-quarter—had not com- 
pleted high school. Of this group, 554,- 
276 received their high school diplomas 
or certificates while in service, but 316,- 
808 did not. This group leaving service 
without high school completion repre- 
sents over 12 percent of the cold war 
veterans who left service with neither 
high school completed nor a certificate 
to show that they had completed the 
equivalent of a high school education. 
That 12 percent is no less entitled to be 
able to receive appropriate educational 
assistance after their service in the many 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

I recognize that educational dollars are 
better spent for college than for high 
school training and that, perhaps, a 
veteran should get himself a night job 
and finish high school and save his 
limited number of readjustment dollars 
for college; but, for some veterans and 
their families, that might not be prac- 
tical; and failure to give him the oppor- 
tunity to finish high school would deny 
him the advanced training to which he 
should be entitled. 

Under the Korean GI bill program, the 
Veterans’ Administration has by regula- 
tion and counseling attempted to insure 
that veterans obtain any needed sec- 
ondary education through adult-oriented 
courses, accelerated and specialized to 
afford maximum progress and speed of 
completion to the veteran, so that he can 
complete high school requirements in the 
minimum number of months and still 
have his money to go to college. 

It is our intent to have this program 
continued for the cold war veterans, with 
this type of administration to insure the 
greatest educational advance for the 
veteran. 

Section 1673(d) contains language in- 
corporated from the War Orphans Edu- 
cation Act, which was set up as a college 
scholarship program rather than one 
with the broader readjustment purposes 
of the GI bills. There is a danger that if 
this language is retained in the GI bill, a 
veteran might be prevented from pur- 
suing an educational program which in- 
cluded attending classes with regular 
high school students, or attending classes 
in academic high school subjects. To 
avoid an unnecessary rigidity that might 
well lead to injustice in individual cases, 
we should conform this language to the 
provisions of the Korean GI bill. This 
can be accomplished by striking section 
1673(d), and I shall offer an amend- 
ment to this effect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I congratu- 
late the able senior Senator from Texas 
on this culmination of the tremendous 
effort he has made down through the 
years of his service in this body to pro- 
vide adequately for educational pro- 
grams for those who served their country 
during cold wars, which sometimes were 
hot wars. He has been zealous in his 
efforts to see that the Congress prop- 
erly considered the needs and the pos- 
sibilities of these veterans, who have 
made considerable sacrifices for our Na- 
tion during the period that existed after 
World War II. 

I salute the Senator. He has rendered 
a fine service, and sometimes against 
great odds, I am sure the bill we are 
about to pass will be regarded as one of 
the landmark bills passed by Congress. 
In the eyes of those who worked to 
provide education for veterans, this bill 
is long past due. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. Without his help we would 
not have passed the bill of 1959, which 
paved the way by showing that the Sen- 
ate had the will to pass the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor the text of the amendments to 
the House amendment that I shall offer 
tomorrow. The language includes three 
minor technical and clerical amend- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

On page 11 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 3, strike out all 
down through line 12. 

On page 11 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out “(e)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(d)”. 

On page 16, line 3, of the House engrossed 
amendment strike out “veterans’” and insert 
in lieu thereof “veteran's”. 

On page 31, line 17, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “programs of” and 
insert in lieu thereof program or“. 

On page 38, line 5, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “(b)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(2)”. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATOR 
LONG OF LOUISIANA TO ADDRESS 
THE SENATE ON MONOPOLY, 
HEALTH, AND WELFARE MATTERS, 
FOLLOWING CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE AMENDMENT TO S. 9 TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request that, after the vote on the 
cloture motion tomorrow and after the 
vote on S. 9, I may be permitted to dis- 
cuss with the Senate some matters which 
I believe are of great importance and 
about which I shall have some rather 
startling disclosures. These matters are 
very important to the health and wel- 
fare of the people of this country—in 
fact, even beyond this country. 

I hope Senators who are particularly 
interested in matters involving monopoly 
and the health and welfare of our 
people might try to arrange their affairs 
so that they may be present. I well 
realize that many Senators have made 
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plans to be absent from the Senate im- 
mediately after the vote because of the 
Lincoln Day holiday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be recognized immedi- 
ately after action on S. 9 tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as this 
weary, dreary filibuster against allowing 
the Senate to work its will as the ma- 
jority desires to work its will on the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act draws to its inevitable con- 
clusion, I should like to discuss briefly 
with my colleagues some of the lessons of 
this latest exercise in futility and im- 
maturity. 

First, I would like to express concern 
at the failure of the Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to act favor- 
ably on a number of proposed changes in 
the Senate rules which I have been urg- 
ing for some time, and which are par- 
ticularly desirable in view of the prob- 
lems on the Senate floor which have 
arisen again as a result of the current 
filibuster against the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

While the revision of rule XXII, which 
is presently pending on the Senate Cal- 
endar, in the form of a motion by both 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] and the Senator from MDlinois 
Mr. Douctas] is perhaps the most im- 
portant of these changes, there are a 
number of other proposals which would 
be of great help in preserving the dignity 
and efficiency of the Senate, both of 
which have suffered seriously as a result 
of recent floor actions. These actions 
have injured the reputation of the Sen- 
ate in the eyes of our country and indeed 
the world. Among these are the lengthy 
discussion—debate is too inaccurate a 
term—occasioned by the motion to 
amend the Senate Journal to include the 
Chaplain’s prayer, and the denial of per- 
mission to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to meet during Senate ses- 
sions to consider President Johnson’s 
urgent aid request for Vietnam. 

Three reforms contained in Senate 
Resolution 103, the proposed comprehen- 
sive revision of the Senate rules, which 
J introduced last year, are not really con- 
troversial and would do much to correct 
existing deficiencies in the Senate rules 
which permit departures from sound and 
proper procedure insisted on by nearly 
all other legislative bodies. These pro- 
posals provide that: 

One. A motion for permission for a 
committee to sit while the Senate is in 
session would be privileged and nonde- 
batable. This is revised rule XXX, sec- 
tion 5, of Senate Resolution 103. The 
sole purpose of this proposal is to restore 
the practice originally intended by the 
Congress when it passed the La Follette- 
Monroney Reorganization Act of 1946. 
As Senator Monroney has testified, it 
was never intended that the objection of 
any one Senator could keep committees 
from sitting. However, as a result of an 
erroneous. advisory ruling of the Chair 
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on April 6, 1949, which the Parliamen- 
tarians appear unwilling to overrule, a 
motion for leave to sit was declared to be 
debatable. This ruling makes it possi- 
ble for an objecting Senator to delay 
decision on the issue by protracted debate 
until the time has passed, usually dur- 
ing the morning or early afternoon, dur- 
ing which a committee desired to meet. 

As a result of this deplorable state of 
affairs, a motion for permission to sit 
made last Wednesday by the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to deal with urgent matters of 
utmost concern to our national security 
—involving the increasing risk of our 
passing the point of no return on our way 
to world war III — was open to a filibus- 
ter, and would have been filibustered 
had not the leadership decided to table 
it. I point out that the majority whip, 
who made the tabling motion, stated on 
the floor that all we need to do is to 
change the rule that the motion could be 
debatable.” 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
repeatedly made it a practice to secure 
unanimous consent to sit during sessions 
for an entire session of Congress. While 
T appreciate the importance of that com- 
mittee’s work, I am sure Senators will 
agree that it is certainly no more im- 
portant than the work of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Armed Services, both of which have 
grave responsibility for our national se- 
curity. They should be given an equal 
opportunity to do their jobs. So should 
all other committees of the Senate. The 
reform I have proposed would give them 
that chance. 

Section 2. The obsolete and archaic 
rule which permits any Senator to fili- 
buster by proxy through the morning 
hour by forcing the reading of the Sen- 
ate Journal, and offering and debating 
amendments to it, would be abolished. 
This is revised rule VI of Senate Reso- 
lution 103. 

The Senate Journal, as all Senators 
know, is a quaint anachronism, long ago 
superseded by the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, which is never looked at by anyone 
and is read, if at all, only for purposes 
of delay. Surely, at a time when Ameri- 
can soldiers are fighting and dying in 
a bloody war in Vietnam—which may 
well be escalating into something far 
worse—the Senate can ill afford to waste 
time engaging in a full-dress debate over 
whether or not to include the Chaplain’s 
prayer in the Journal. Such action only 
serves to bring the Senate into disrepute. 

My proposal would recognize the fact 
that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has 
taken the place of the Journal. Since 
the Recorp is printed and available to 
Senators each morning at breakfast, 
there is no aeed to have it read aloud, 
and the right to require that would be 
abolished and should be abolished. In 
addition my suggested change includes 
a procedure for correcting mistakes in 
the Recorp without providing a device 
for filibustering. 

Third. The rule which permits un- 
limited debate on a motion to take up 
would be abolished. This is revised rule 
XIV in Senate Resolution 103. It is bad 
enough that the Senate rules permit a 
filibuster on the question of adoption of 
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a bill. It is unconscionable that they 
should also permit the preliminary mo- 
tion to take up to be filibustered. 

The change which I have proposed 
would provide a means by which a Sena- 
tor could convert a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of any measure on the 
Senate Calendar, which would ordinarily 
be debatable, into a nondebatable mo- 
tion. This could be done by filing at the 
desk of the clerk a notice of intention 
to make such a motion on the following 
calendar day on which the Senate is in 
session. The notice of intention would 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
An alternative form could give to any 
motion to take up made by the majority 
leader nondebatable status. 

The net effect of these reforms would 
not prevent the minority from expressing 
itself—or even conducting a full-scale 
filibuster on the merits of the motion on 
the calendar. But they would let the 
Senate committees get on with their vital 
work, and they would spare the Senate 
and the Nation some of the worst aspects 
of the filibuster. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION ON TECHNOLOGY, AUTOMA- 
TION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last 
Thursday Congress received the report 
of the National Commission on Technol- 
ogy, Automation, and Economic Progress, 
When we consider the monumental man- 
date which Congress laid before the 
Commission when it began its work only 
a year ago, I am doubly impressed by 
their efforts. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission deserve 
serious congressional exploration and 
consideration. 

Its most important finding, the full 
meaning of which has been brought 
home during the past year, is that the 
high levels of unemployment which we 
experienced from the mid-fifties to the 
early sixties were the result of inade- 
quate rates of economic growth. Thus, 
while automation and other technolog- 
ical changes may eliminate jobs, this Na- 
tion possesses the needed monetary and 
fiscal tools to maintain a rate of growth 
sufficient to encourage high levels of em- 
ployment with reasonably stable prices 
in spite of increases in productivity and 
the labor force. 

Spurred first by the 1964 tax cut, and 
then by the increase in Federal defense 
spending necessitated by our enlarged 
commitment in Vietnam, we have re- 
duced unemployment to its current low 
level of 4.1 percent. Although this may 
be startling to some—especially to those 
who only a short time ago were predict- 
ing that automation and technological 
change would make much of the work 
force obsolete—it is not startling to 
those of us who over the years have 
stressed the importance of increased 
Federal spending in generating rapid 
economic growth and full employment. 
It is unfortunate that so much of the 
stimulus has had to come from increased 
military spending, but it is instructive to 
note the effect of such spending. 

The report also finds that while the 
Nation as a whole possesses the tools 
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necessary to solve its problems, many 
individuals lack the needed skills, train- 
ing, education, or mobility to get and 
keep jobs in the face of labor displace- 
ments necessitated by technological 
changes. The Commission recommends 
many important programs to help these 
individuals to enter and reenter the la- 
bor force to upgrade their skills through 
education and training. 

The Commission also recommends a 
program of public service employment 
which would provide many hard-core 
unemployed with rewarding work op- 
portunities, while at the same time pro- 
viding society with some of the human 
resources needed to meet our unmet in- 
dividual and community needs. This 
proposal deserves strong and immedi- 
ate consideration by Congress both in 
the light of the emerging labor short- 
ages in some areas and occupations, and 
in light of the continuing high unem- 
ployment among teenagers and Negroes. 

The Commission’s proposals for 14 
years of free education, for improvement 
of the employment service, and for bet- 
ter matching our technological capa- 
bilities and human needs also deserve 
Serious consideration. 

The Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare will be holding 
hearings shortly on this report. 

I should like to offer my thanks to 
the members of the Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress for their dedicated and success- 
ful efforts to acquaint our Nation with 
what needs to be done to make techno- 
logical advancement a national asset 
instead of a national liability. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare I 
shall be doing my best to incorporate 
into legislative form those recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which require 
legislation. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order en- 
tered on Thursday, February 3, 1966, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, in accordance with the 
order entered on Thursday, February 3, 
1966, until tomorrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1966, at 10 o'clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend T. J. Mattingly, pastor, 
First Christian Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
offered the following prayer: 

Dear God, every day is the most im- 
portant day in our turbulent lives. Look 
with Thy special favor upon these legis- 
lators who have been entrusted by their 
people to properly enact laws and serve 
the cause of freedom. Our Father, may 
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the somber overtones of the sounding 
guns of war make us more conscious than 
ever of our responsibility to our service- 
men who will die today. 

Make us patriotic in the real meaning 
of patriotism. Recall us again to be our 
best selves. The day of our years are 
short—too short for compromise. 

Give then, Thy wisdom without which 
we have no wisdom. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of last week the House voted 
on rollcalls No. 6 and No. 7. Because of 
illness I was unavoidably absent. 
Though my vote was not needed, I want 
the permanent Recorp to show that had 
I been present, I would have supported 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
with “aye” votes on these two rollcalls 
and on the other five contempt citations 
that were passed by voice vote. 


TRIBUTE TO BUSINESSMAN ED- 
WARD MARCUS FOR HIS WORK 
IN THE TEXAS PARTNERS OF THE 
ALLIANCE 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, as our 
various governmental and business enti- 
ties. are seeking to establish more and 
better relations and trade with our Latin 
American neighbors, it is most hearten- 
ing to note that one of your good friends 
and constituents is putting into practice 
those principles of which so many talk 
but do nothing. 

That his efforts are bringing goodwill 
to the United States is attested to by 
the news release quoted herewith: 

Lima, Peru, February 2, 1966.—Dallas busi- 
nessman Edward Marcus was awarded the 
Order of the Sun of Peru Wednesday night 
for his work in the Texas Partners of the 
Alliance. 

The award, Peru’s highest honor, was es- 
tablished by Jose San Martin, 19th century 
Uberator. 

Marcus accepted the award at a dinner 
with President Fernando Belaunde Terry. 
Marcus is chairman of the Texas Alliance for 


Progress. It works with Peru in the ex- 
change of educational and technical assist- 
ance, j 

The Texas business leader arrived in Lima 
Tuesday, accompanied by his wife. He told 
a reporter he also was exploring business pos- 
sibilities in Peru. “I want to be in touch 
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with prospects. It is good for our countries 
and investors.” He said he plans to return 
to Dallas next Wednesday. 


I join with many others in commend- 
ing the outstanding efforts of Mr. Marcus. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 7, I was unavoidably de- 
tained in my district. I missed rollcall 
No. 11 on the bill (H.R. 12410) to en- 
hance the benefits of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
further extend the benefits of higher edu- 
cation by providing a broad program of 
educational benefits for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and certain 
members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea.” I wish the Record would so in- 
dicate. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to voice my objection to the Bureau of 
the Budget’s action in reducing the spe- 
cial school milk program for America’s 
boys and girls for 1967 from $103 million 
to $21 million. 

If schools desire to now continue the 
program, they must replace Federal 
funds by moneys obtained from local tax 
sources. Thus, we merely transfer the 
cost rather than reduce it. 

The school milk program has been one 
of the most successful projects initiated 
to benefit our country’s boys and girls in 
schools and in special centers for under- 
privileged youngsters. Therefore, many 
voices are being heard in opposition to 
this cut. Some of these views are being 
expressed by my colleagues in Congress 
from all over the United States. Other 
expressions of this nature have been 
voiced by other reputable observers such 
as the Washington Post, top school of- 
ficials in the Nation, and others who are 
interested in the diets of America’s 
schoolchildren. 

The Washington Post, in supporting 
school lunch and school milk programs, 
summarized by saying: 

The milk and the lunches served a better 
purpose all these years than merely keeping 
up farm prices. They were good for chil- 
dren and the children continue to need 
them This country can afford to en- 
courage nourishing diets for its schoolchil- 
dren even in a year when dairy prices no 
longer require that support. 


As indicated, many others do not be- 
lieve that this is a program where budget 
cuts should be made. In order that these 
viewpoints, as well as the administra- 
tion’s, can be given proper analysis, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, ALEC OLSON, 
my colleague on the Dairy Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and I have asked our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California, HARLAN HAGEN, 
to call public hearings on these subjects. 
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I am satisfied such hearings, if they are 
held, will show the need and desirability 
for such programs’ continuation. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, my initial reaction to the 
Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation 
calling for a reduction of more than 80 
percent in the funds for the special milk 
program for the fiscal year 1966-67 was 
one of concern. And a thorough review 
of the recommendations has added 
greatly to that concern. 

The recommended reduction of $82 
million is made possible by providing 
milk only to those defined as needy. 
This obviously creates the necessity of 
@ means test. 

I can express my views concerning the 
special milk program very simply. Milk 
is good for children, and there is no bet- 
ter way in which we can promote the 
consumption of this healthy commodity 
than to make it available to as many 
children as possible. Therefore, I feel 
we should be discussing expansion of 
the school milk program in keeping with 
expanded school enrollment rather than 
making a proposal that will make drastic 
reductions in the program. 

No one wants to see a reduction in 
the use of milk in our school programs. 
But, if the consumption of milk by 
schoolchildren is to be maintained at the 
present level it is obvious that the cost 
of the program will only be transferred. 
Either the cost will be borne by the par- 
ents of the schoolchildren or by the 
already strained budgets of local school 
boards. 

I believe this recommendation is an 
error and that the Congress will recog- 
nize the Bureau of the Budget’s action 
for what it is—simply an attempt to save 
money in the wrong place. 

There are even better arguments to- 
day for maintaining this program than 
when the legislation was first passed. 
The necessity of good nutrition among 
our school-age population is undisputed. 
It would be a bad bargain to sacrifice the 
benefits of the school milk program and 
the school lunch program in exchange 
for a threatened buildup of surplus and 
a resulting increase in Federal cost. 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to facilitate the 
Management, use, and public benefits 
from the Appalachian Trail, the famous 
footpath which extends from Maine to 
Georgia, a distance of some 2,000 miles. 

I am most happy to sponsor this leg- 
islation, for in a time when primitive 
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recreational facilities are rapidly disap- 
pearing, I feel every effort should be 
made to protect and preserve scenic areas 
for the enjoyment of present and future 
generations. 

Part of the trail does pass through 
the 19th District of Pennsylvania, which 
I represent, and while I have not had the 
oceasion to hike over much of the trail, 
I did, many times during summers, en- 
joy hiking in the vicinity of Mount Ka- 
tahdin in Maine where the trail begins 
and other parts of New England. 

The bill which I have introduced will 
provide Federal recognition of the trail; 
coordinate and promote cooperation 
among Federal, State, and local inter- 
ests in preserving, protecting, and im- 
proving the trail throughout its length. 
It will establish an Appalachian Trail 
Advisory Council with which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will consult on any 
matter relating to the trail. The Sec- 
retary. of the Interior will be authorized, 
with the consent and advice of inter- 
ested Federal agencies, the Advisory 
Council, the States, and local parties, to 
define, redefine, and change the route 
of the trail ir order to retain wherever 
possible the natural or scenic character 
of the trail and adjoining lands. Au- 
thorization will be given to acquire land, 
from willing sellers in the case of pri- 
vate property, to carry out the purposes 
of this bill. 


STATE LOTTERY FOR NEW YORK 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to announce that 
my State, the great Empire State of New 
York, has finally passed a State lottery 
proposal which will go to the people for 
a referendum vote this November. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to the members of the New York State 
Legislature for their wisdom and cour- 
age in recognizing and accepting the 
fact that the lottery idea is not only the 
best but the only painless and voluntary 
substitute for taxes. 

The action taken by the New York 
State Legislature in approving the lot- 
tery method for raising additional rev- 
enue spells out not only a strong expres- 
sion of resistance to the demand for tax 
increases, but an unequivocal approval 
and understanding of the urgency to tie 
together the need for additional income 
with the people’s natural human urge to 
gamble. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, my congratula- 
tions to the New York State Legislature 
for its courage and its wisdom in tapping 
a very lucrative source of revenue to 
meet the ever-increasing educational 
needs of the State. 


FILING OF REPORT ON THE BILL, 
S. 1666 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the bill (S. 1666) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Room H-206, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of your action in appointing me to mem- 
bership on the Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, and I had antici- 
pated the pleasure of joining with my col- 
leagues in a very fruitful discussion of 
matters of mutual interest to the legislators 
of both countries. I have been informed 
this morning, however, that the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on which I serve will 
be meeting throughout this week and will be 
considering the budget request for the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Under the circumstances I feel that my 
first responsibility must be to attend these 
hearings and I am most regretful that I can- 
not therefore serve on the interparliamen- 
tary group. I hope you will give me another 
opportunity at a later date, at which time 
perhaps my committee responsibility will not 
interfere. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. SLACK, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 


Without objection, the resignation is 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE EXPENSE OF 
STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 89 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port on House Resolution 709, to pro- 
vide additional funds for the expense of 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 89, Report No. 1268, 
and ask for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: F 

H. Res. 709 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 89, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, incurred by the-Committee on Agricul- 
ture, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed an additional $75,000 includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of ac- 
countants, experts, investigators, attorneys, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings, if not otherwise 
officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE INVESTIGATIONS 
AND STUDIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY AU- 
THORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 133 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
on House Resolution 716, to provide ad- 
ditional funds for. the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 
133, report No. 1269, and ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 716 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the investigations and studies 
authorized by H. Res. 133, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman of 
the committee, not to exceed $150,000, in 
addition to the unexpended balance of any 
sum heretofore made available for conduct- 
ing such investigations and studies, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment, travel, and 
subsistence of accountants, experts, investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by 
the chairman of such committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE INVESTIGATIONS 
AND STUDIES OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 133 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on House Ad- 

ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port on House Resolution 717, to 
provide additional funds for the inves- 
tigations and studies authorized by 
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House Resolution 133, Report No. 1270, 
and ask for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 717 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by H. Res. 133, Eighty- 
ninth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on and Currency, not to exceed 
$130,000, in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ance of any sum heretofore made available 
for conducting such investigations and 
studies, including expenditures for employ- 
ment, travel, and subsistence of attorneys, 
accountants, experts, investigators, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
with respect to any matter or matters in the 
field of housing coming within the juris- 
diction of such committee or subcommittee, 
including, but not limited to, (1) the status 
and adequacy of mortgage credit in the 
United States, (2) the terms and availability 
of conventional mortgage financing, (3) the 
flow of savings in relation to home financing 
needs, (4) the operation of the various Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing programs, (5) the 
current rate of construction of residential 
dwelling units in relation to housing re- 
quirements and demands, (6) the role of 
housing construction in the national econ- 
omy, (7) the requirement of and demand for 
Federal assistance in the development of 
community facilities, including mass trans- 
portation and other related facilities, (8) 
urban and suburban problems, including 
transportation facilities, as they affect the 
availability of adequate housing, (9) the 
operation of the slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs, and (10) rural housing 
and the adequacy of rural housing credit, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcommit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 35, COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I submit a privileged re- 
port on House Resolution 697 to provide 
additional funds for the expenses of the 
investigations authorized by House Res- 
olution 35, Report No. 1271, and ask for 
the immediate consideration of the res- 
olution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 697 

Resolved, That the further expenses of in- 
vestigations and studies to be made pursuant 
to H. Res. 35 by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
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$345,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of professional, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by 
the chairman of such committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall furnish the 
Committee on House Administration infor- 
mation with respect to any study or investi- 
gation intended to be financed from such 
funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 245, COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I submit a privileged re- 
port on House Resolution 696, to provide 
for additional expenses for the investi- 
gations and studies by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service author- 
ized by House Resolution 245, 89th Con- 
gress, Report No. 1272, and ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 696 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1966, 
the further expenses of conducting the in- 
vestigations and studies authorized pursuant 
to H. Res. 245 of the Eighty-ninth Congress, 
incurred by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $240,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee or subcom- 
mittee, signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds author- 
ized by this resolution shall be available for 
expenditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 141, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on House Admin- 

istration I submit a privileged report on 
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House Resolution 711, to provide funds 
for the further expenses of the studies, 
investigations, and inquiries authorized 
by House Resolution 141, Report No. 
1273, and ask for the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res, 711 


Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
studies and investigations to be conducted 
pursuant to H. Res. 141 by the Committee on 
Public Works, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $342,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, as the chairman 
deems necessary, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized and signed by the chairman of 
such committee and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works shall fur- 
nish the Committee on House Administration 
information with respect to any study or 
investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 112, COMMITTEE ON SCI- 
ENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration I submit a privileged report on 
House Resolution 713, to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies, investi- 
gations, and inquiries authorized by 
House Resolution 112, Report No. 1274, 
and ask for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 713 

_ Resolved, That the further expenses for the 
studies, investigations, and inquiries author- 
ized by H. Res. 112, incurred by the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, acting 
as a whole or as a duly authorized subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $250,000, including ex- 
penditures for employment, travel, and sub- 
sistence of attorneys, experts, and consult- 
ants (including personnel of the Library of 
Congress performing services on reimbursable 
detail) and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House on vouchers author- 
ized by such committee, signed by the chair- 
man of such committee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nauties shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR FURTHER EXPENSES OF THE 
INVESTIGATION AND STUDY AU- 
THORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 68 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report on 
House Resolution 718 providing addi- 
tional funds for further expenses of the 
investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 68, 89th Congress, Re- 
port No. 1275, and ask for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 718 


Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study authorized by H. Res. 
68 of the Eighty-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, not to ex- 
ceed $60,000 including expenditures for the 
employment of experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistance, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, 

Src. 2. The Official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs shall 
furnish the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO EMPLOY 
EIGHT ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
on House Resolution 640 authorizing the 
Committee on Armed Services to employ 
eight additional employees—Report No. 
1276—and ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 640 

Resolved, That, effective February 1, 1966, 
the Commitee on Armed Services is author- 
ized, until otherwise provided by law, to 
employ eight additional employees, five pro- 
fessional and three clerical, at rates of com- 
pensation to be fixed by the chairman in 
accordance with section 202 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT TO THE U.S. DELE- 
GATION OF THE MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-420, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
U.S. delegation of the Mexico-United 
States interparliamentary group, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
to fill the existing vacancy thereon. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the special order granted on Monday, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 12563). to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
Asian Development Bank. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
ALBERT). 
present. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
Evidently a quorum is not 


[Roll No. 14] 
Andrews, Fuqua O'Hara, Mich. 
N. Dak. Gibbons Passman 
Baldwin Goodell Pelly 
Baring Green, Oreg. Pool 
Battin Griffin Powell 
Berry Gubser Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Bray Harvey, Ind. Roush 
Broomfield King, Calif, Scott 
Cahill Leggett Senner 
Callaway Martin, Mass. Sisk 
Celler Martin, Nebr. Springer 
Dawson Matsunaga Thomas 
Dowdy Matthews Toll 
Ellsworth Mink Ullman 
Ford, Morton Wilis 
Gerald R. Murray 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the bill. 

The Clerk réad as follows: 

H.R. 12563 

A bill to provide for the participation of the 

United States in the Asian Development 

Bank 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Asian Development 
Bank Act“. 


ACCEPTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States 
in the Asian Development Bank (hereinafter 
referred to as the Bank!) provided for by 
the agreement. establishing the Bank (here- 
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inafter referred to as the agreement“) de- 
posited in the archives of the United Na- 
tions. 

Src, 3, (a) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point a Governor of the Bank, an alternate 
for the Governor, and a Director of the Bank. 

(b) No person shall be entitled to receive 
any salary or other compensation from the 
United States for services as a Governor or 
Alternate Governor. The Director may, in 
the discretion of the President, receive such 
compensation, allowances, and other benefits 
as, together with those received by him from 
the Bank, will equal those authorized for a 
Chief of Mission, class 2, within the meaning 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

Sec, 4. (a) The policies and operations of 
the representatives of the United States on 
the Bank shall be coordinated with other 
United States policies in such manner as the 
President shall direct. 

(b) An annual report with respect to 
United States participation in the Bank shail 
be submitted to the Congress by such agency 
or officer as the President shall designate. 

Sec. 5. Unless the Congress by law author- 
izes such action, neither the President nor 
any person or agency shall, on behalf of the 
United States, (a) subscribe to additional 
shares of stock of the Bank; (b) vote for or 
agree to any amendment of the agreement 
which increases the obligations of the United 
States, or which would change the purpose 
or functions of the Bank; or (c) make a loan 
or provide other financing to the Bank, ex- 
cept that funds for technical assistance not 
to exceed $1,000,000 in any one year may be 
provided to the Bank by a United States 
agency created pursuant to an Act of Con- 
gress which is authorized by law to provide 
funds to international organizations. 


DEPOSITORIES 


Src. 6. Any Federal Reserve bank which is 
requested to do so by the Bank shall act as 
its depository or as its fiscal agent, and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System shall supervise and direct the carry- 
ing out of these functions by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 


PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for the purchase of twenty thousand 
shares of capital stock of the Bank, $200,- 
000,000. 

(b) Any payment made to the United 
States by the Bank as a distribution of net 
income shall be covered into the Treasury as 
a miscellaneous receipt. 


JURISDICTION AND VENUE OF ACTIONS 


Sec. 8. For the purpose of any civil action 
which may be brought within the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by or against 
the Bank in accordance with the agreement, 
the Bank shall be deemed to be an inhabitant 
of the Federal judicial district in which its 
principal office or agency in the United States 
is located, and any such action to which the 
Bank shall be a party shall be deemed to 
arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the district courts of the United States, 
including the courts enumerated in title 28, 
section 460, United States: Code, shall have 
original jurisdiction of any such action. 
When the Bank is a defendant in any action 
in a State court, it may, at any time before 
the trial thereof, remove such action into the 
district court of the United States for the 
proper district by following the procedure 
for removal of causes otherwise provided by 
law. 

STATUS, IMMUNITIES, AND PRIVILEGES 

Sec. 9. The agreement and particularly 
articles 49 through 56, shall have full force 
and effect in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico, upon acceptance of membership 
by the United States in, and the establish- 
ment of, the Bank. The President, at the 
time of deposit of the instrument of accept- 
ance of membership by the United States in 
the Bank, shall also deposit a declaration 
that the United States retains for itself and 
Its political subdivisions the right to tax sal- 
aries and emoluments paid by the Bank to its 
citizens or nationals. 


SECURITIES ISSUED BY BANK AS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR NATIONAL BANKS 

Sec. 10. The last sentence of paragraph 7 of 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is amended by strik- 
ing the word “or” after the words “Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment” and inserting a comma in lieu 
thereof, and by inserting after the words 
“the Inter-American Development Bank” the 
words “or the Asian Development Bank”. 


SECURITIES ISSUED BY BANK AS EXEMPT SECURI- 
TIES; REPORT FILED WITH SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Sec. 11. (a) Any securities issued by the 

Bank (including any guarantee by the Bank, 
whether or not limited in scope) in connec- 
tion with raising of funds for inclusion in 
the Bank's ordinary capital resources as de- 
fined in article 7 of the agreement and any 
securities guaranteed by the Bank as to both 
principal and interest to which the com- 
mitment in article 6, section 5, of the agree- 
ment is expressly applicable, shall be deemed 
to be exempted securities within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (a)(2) of section 3 of the 
Act of May 27, 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
770), and paragraph (a) (12) of section 8 of 
the Act of June 6, 1934, as amended (15 
U.S.C. 78c). The Bank shall file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission such 
annual and other reports with regard to such 
securities as the Commission shall determine 
to be appropriate in view of the special 
character of the Bank and its operations and 
necessary in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. 

(b) The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, acting in consultation with such agency 
or Officer as the President shall designate, is 
authorized to suspend the provisions of 
subsection (a) at any time as to any or all 
securities issued or guaranteed by the Bank 
during the period of such suspension. The 
Commission shall include in its annual re- 
ports to Congress such information as it shall 
deem advisable with regard to the operations 
and effect of this section and in connection 
therewith shall include any views submitted 
for such purpose by any association of deal- 
ers registered with the Commission. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the bill, and I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from New Jersey opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr: Speaker, I am 
not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa qualifies. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, February 7, 
your Banking and Currency Committee 
reported H.R. 12563, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank bill. This action by the com- 
mittee was taken after 3 days of legisla- 
tive hearings on the bill by the Interna- 
tional Finance Subcommittee. This 
subcommittee did such an outstanding 
job that I want to name them. Mr. 
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Russ, of Wisconsin, is the chairman. 
Mr. Mutter, of New York; Mr. ASHLEY, of 
Ohio; Mr. MoornHeap, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. GONZALEZ, of Texas; Mr. Hanna, of 
California; Mr. WHITE of Idaho; Mr. 
OTTINGER, of New York; Mr. HALPERN, 
of New York; Mr. WI ůDbNALL, of New Jer- 
sey; Mr. Harvey of Michigan; and Mr. 
Tatcorr, of California were the mem- 
bers. f 

In the course of those hearings the 
subcommittee heard from representa- 
tives of the administration including the 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry H. Fowler; Ambassador Averell 
Harriman; the Honorable David Bell, 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; representatives 
from the AFL-CIO, and the American 
Bankers Association. In addition to the 
endorsements from those individuals and 
groups, your committee has received let- 
ters endorsing this legislation from the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the League of Women 
Voters, the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation, the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing, and from Mr. Eu- 
gene Black, Special Adviser to the Presi- 
dent on the Asian Bank. 

The broad-based support for this legis- 
lation stems from the recognition of the 
urgent need to help the nations of Asia 
to build freedom. This bill authorizes 
the President to accept membership on 
behalf of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank and authorizes that 
there be appropriated the full amount of 
the U.S, subscription of $200 million. 
That this $1 billion bank is a bank 
founded on Asian initiative and re- 
sources is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that the countries of Asia have al- 
ready subscribed to $647.8 million of the 
Bank’s capital. The Asian Development 
Bank is designed to promote economic 
investment in the developing countries 
of Asia and thereby to expand the eco- 
nomic growth of the region. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has assured us 
that as the U.S. subscription to the Bank 
will be payable in five annual install- 
ments—the cash portion of such payment 
will be only $10 million in each year—the 
subscription of the United States will 
have virtually no adverse effect upon 
our balance of payments. 

As the President has sought a path to 
peace in Asia at his meetings in Honolulu 
sO can we here and now reaffirm our 
commitment to economic growth and 
peace in Asia by enacting H.R. 12563. 
Such action by Congress will demon- 
strate the full vitality of the U.S. con- 
cept of peaceful development in Asia. 
Furthermore it will demonstrate to our 
Asian neighbors our unequivocal dedi- 
cation to the peaceful growth of the 
countries of Asia. : 

I, therefore, urge the House to adopt 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been around here 
for a few years, and I can remember when 
we were told that by the establishment of 
these international banks and lending 
agencies there would be established a 
climate throughout the world which 
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would lead the way to dispensing with 
the foreign aid giveaway program. 
Thereupon Congress created a number 
of these international financial institu- 
tions, some of them many years ago. But 
I see no diminution of the foreign give- 
away program. Congress has simply 
added to the giveaway programs through 
these international banks. In other 
words, what we were told 10 and 15 years 
ago would develop from the establish- 
ment of these agencies has not come to 
pass. But today it is proposed to estab- 
lish still another lending institution, and 
for what reason I do not know. This is 
ludicrous, this move here today, in the 
light of what has not happened under 
the assurances and guarantees that we 
were given in years gone by. 

Bear in mind that this Asian Bank 
starts with a demand for $200 million 
from the taxpayers of this country, an 
institution that is to be capitalized at 
$1 billion. And, it should not be neces- 
sary for me to remind you that the $200 
million is just the beginning—just the 
crack in the door. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say this proposal 
would be ludicrous if it were not so 
serious from the standpoint of the out- 
pouring of the money and the resources 
of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, would support this bill, 
for he has long railed at the independ- 
ence of the Federal Reserve System. 
However, he seems to have no qualms 
about setting up still another interna- 
tional financial agency over which 
neither the Congress nor the citizens of 
this Nation have any real control. 

You can read this bill backward and 
forward, and if it is not the most beau- 
tiful delegation of power, beyond the 
reach of the Congress of the United 
States, except for the authorizing of ad- 
ditional money, I do not know what it is. 

I say again—and I emphasize the 
point—that I am really surprised that 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency would take the 
position that he does with respect to this 
bill, in contrast to the position he takes 
with respect to the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Iowa to 
the fact that the amount of money that 
would be authorized over the period of 
years will not be as much as the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s 12 banks spend in 1 year 
of the people’s money; and, this is in 
the direction of peace. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking 
about 

Mr. PATMAN. This will do it. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I am not 
talking about money. I do not care 
whether it is $1, $10 or $100 million, 
at the moment. I am talking about the 
principle of this thing as compared with 
the gentleman’s attitude toward the Fed- 
eral Reserve. This is what I am talking 
about. The gentleman well knows—— 

Mr. PATMAN. This cannot be com- 
pared—— 
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Mr. GROSS. Let us not sidetrack for 
the moment on the issue of the money 
involved. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest that 
this cannot be compared to the Federal 
Reserve. This is an entirely different 
institution. This is directed in the di- 
rection of peace in the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes, I understand. 
Everything apparently is in the interest 
of peace in the world, but there does not 
seem to be any peace that can be pur- 
chased through handouts of American 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, there are now seven or 
more international lending agencies, and 
with the exception of the Inter-American 
Bank, I do not know of a single one of 
these institutions that could not lend 
money to Asian countries. 

If the members of the committee can 
tell me of any of these already existing 
international lending agencies, with the 
exception of the Inter-American Bank, 
that cannot loan money to the Asian 
countries, I would be glad to hear about 
it. 

I reiterate, I do not understand the 
reason for the creation of this brand new 
bank when there are already a multi- 
plicity of international banks, to which 
the United States has made available 
and pledged billions of dollars. I will 
not be surprised if, in due time, the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
brings to the floor of the House a bill to 
provide for an African bank. There are 
a number of tribes on the African con- 
tinent that are not today properly fi- 
nanced. And, since the Russians have 
apparently demonstrated that a landing 
can be made on the moon, I suppose we 
can look forward to the day when the 
freewheeling spenders in this Govern- 
ment will want to establish a moon bank. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the 
amounts which some of the other 
countries allegedly are going to con- 
tribute to this Asian bank. 

Vietnam the committee says is going 
to contribute $7 million. Where does 
one suppose Vietnam is going to get $7 
million to contribute to the capital stock 
of this bank? 

Where does one think Pakistan is go- 
ing to get $32 million to contribute to this 
bank? 

Where does one suppose India—ac- 
cording to the report—is going to get 
$93 million to contribute to this bank? 
They are busted institutions—these na- 
tions—and you know it. You know 
where the money is going to come from 
the U.S. Treasury. So instead of $200 
million out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
of this country, you start with $200 mil- 
lion and Lord knows how much more. 

Where do you suppose the British will 
get $30 million to put into this thing? 

Why, bless your hearts and souls, we 
have been supporting the British pound 
sterling to keep it from collapsing. Twice 
in the last year or year and a half, we 
have had to go to the rescue of the pound 
sterling. If they are in such good shape 
financially, why are we doing these 
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things? And what about the balance 
of payments and the drain on gold from 
this country by establishing still an- 
other bank with the accompanying outgo 
of dollars? 

And whether you like it or not, the 
profiteers in Vietnam are reaching for 
all the gold they can get these days. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, WIDNALL. There can be no out- 
flow of gold under this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how you 
would stop it. You tell me how you 
would stop the outflow of gold under 
the terms of this bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is part of the 
agreement in connection with the opera- 
tion of this bank. 

Mr. GROSS. It is what? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to call 
your attention here to a sentence in the 
committee report: 

Since it is not a monetary institution, the 
Bank could not utilize any of its dollars as 
a claim on U.S. gold stocks. 


Mr. GROSS. Is that a provision in 
the bill itself or is that merely a state- 
ment in the report? 

Mr. WIDNALL. It is in the report. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, that is 
what is hoped for by the committee— 
you hope that this will be the result. 

Mr. WIDNALL. This is a factual 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. But our gold is leaving 
us and you know it. The gold will fol- 
low the dollars that we put out under 
this bill—not dollar for dollar—but it 
will go out under the terms of this bill 
and the gentleman well knows it. 

What has happened as the result of 
the $130 billion that this country has 
put out in foreign aid through the years? 
I come back to this point again—what 
has happened as a result of the $130 
billion that we put out in foreign aid? 
Why this bill? If the foreign aid pro- 
gram has been so good, why must we 
have still another new international 
lending agency? Incidentally, why is 
the charter for this bank to be deposited 
in the Archives of the defunct United 
Nations that today sits in New York un- 
able to live up to its charter by sup- 
pressing aggression in Vietnam? Why 
would you want to see the charter of 
something worthy, if it is worthy, in 
the Archives of the United Nations? 
Why not deposit it in the Archives of the 
United States? 

Mr. PATMAN. This was carefully 
considered by all the nations partici- 
pating and that was their agreement. 
That is what they wanted. They voted 
upon these issues including the issue that 
the gentleman raises. The affected na- 
tions want it that way. 

Mr. GROSS, Iam so glad we are do- 
ing everything to please the foreign 
nations 

Mr. PATMAN. Including our own. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam so glad we are do- 
ing everything to please the foreign na- 
tions. We have already spent $130 bil- 
lion to please them, and now you come 
along with another international bank. 
Could the gentleman tell me how much 
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this Government has invested in the ex- 
isting international banks? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for one question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
demonstrated fairness on the floor of 
this House many times and I commend 
him for it. I wonder if he would not be 
willing to yield to the Republican minor- 
ity just a few minutes of time because 
they do not have any time and they 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Texas is probably as responsi- 
ble as anyone else for bringing this up 
under suspension of the rules. The gen- 
tleman well knows what bringing a bill up 
under suspension of the rules means— 
a total of 40 minutes of debate—that 20 
minutes of that time is supposed to go to 
the opposition. 

If there are no other claims on the 
part of those opposing the bill, I will be 
glad to yield time to others on the mi- 
nority side, but only in the event that no 
one in opposition to this bill wants time. 
You brought the bill up this way. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since we are allocating 
our time now, would you give us some 
figure as to what time you are going to 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I say it is a travesty in 
the name of the legislative process to 
bring up a bill of this magnitude under 
suspension of the rules, especially when 
the committee did not have the report 
on the hearings printed and available 
until yesterday. This is a monstrous 
legislative procedure, and now you ask 
me for time for the minority members 
who support the bill. Why did you not 
bring it up under a rule with ample time 
for debate and amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. The bill is before us 
here on the floor and it is a good bill. 
Would the gentleman be willing to indi- 
eate the time that you would be willing 
to yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I would not be will- 
ing to indicate to the chairman of the 
committee the time that I am willing 
to yield for I do not know how many 
others wish to speak in opposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am aston- 
ished that we have this thing here to- 
day. It is not listed on the list. This 
is not the regular suspension day. I am 
just wondering how it was gotten up here 
notwithstanding that none of us have 
had an opportunity really to give it any 
consideration. I do not understand a 
good many things in this bill in the first 
place—about the money that these oth- 
er countries are going to put into it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not find 
anything of that nature in the bill. I 
have not had time to read it. But, gen- 
tlemen, this bill proposes to spend $200 
million of the American people’s money. 
The Congress has had no notice that the 
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bill was going to come up. We have not 
even been afforded enough time to read 
the report. I do not like this kind of 
business. 

Mr. GROSS. I think I can answer the 
gentleman’s question. The money which 
the other countries will put up will be in 
rupees and piasters and the Lord knows 
what else. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I should like 
to get an answer from the Chairman to 
that question. What kind of money will 
they put up? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would be 
glad to have an answer from anybody 
who is able to answer the question. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. REUSS. I am glad that the 
gentleman from Iowa has yielded in 
order to enable me to answer the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from 
Virginia. Under the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank the United States would be 
able to generate more than $1 billion 
worth of lending power for the unde- 
veloped world with a contribution in 
cash over the 5-year period of $50 mil- 
lion, and in a letter of credit another 
$50 million, making a total of $100 
million. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the 
gentleman has misapprehended my ques- 
tion. I should like to get an answer to 
my question. 

Mr. REUSS. The genteman’s ques- 
tion was, who is putting up the money? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. Would 
it be rupees, piasters, or what? 

Mr. REUSS. All countries would be 
required to put up one-half of their 
contribution in hard, convertible cur- 
rencies and one-half of their contribu- 
tion in their own currency. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What kind 
of currency would we put up? 

Mr. REUSS. We would put it up in 
dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 100 percent? 

Mr. REUSS. Because we are fortu- 
nate enough to have a convertible cur- 
rency. Those who are not so fortunate 
would put up half of the amount in their 
own currency. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute: 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It does seem 
to me that with as many questions as are 
raised about this proposal and as many 
banks as we are establishing all over the 
world for the benefit of countries that 
very often are on the other side of the 
fence, it seems to me that this measure 
should not come up in this sudden way 
without any opportunity for debate, 
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under a suspension of the rules. I hope 
that this motion will be voted down, and 
that the bill will come up in the regular 
way, so that it can be thoroughly con- 
sidered, and Members will have an op- 
portunity to read the hearings, the re- 
port and the bill, and handle this matter 
in the appropriate and usual way. 

And do not forget that this is $200 mil- 
lion more of the hard-pressed taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. And the $200 million is 
just a foot in the door. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the perpetrators of the bill. I 
should like to refer the gentleman from 
Wisconsin or the chairman of the com- 
mittee that brings this bill to the floor 
of the House today to page 5 of the bill, 
section 11, paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Paragraph (a) states: 

Sec. 11. (a) Any securities issued by the 
Bank (including any guarantee by the Bank, 
whether or not limited in scope) in con- 
nection with raising of funds for inclusion 
in the Bank’s ordinary capital resources as 
defined in article 7 of the agreement and 
any securities guaranteed by the Bank as to 
both principal and interest to which the com- 
mitment in article 6, section 5, of the agree- 
ment is expressly applicable shall be deemed 
to be exempted securities within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (a) (2) of section 3 of the 
Act of May 27, 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
77c), and paragraph (a) (12) of section 3 
of the Act of June 6, 1934, as amended (15 
U.S.C. 78c). The Bank shall file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission such 
annual and other reports with regard to such 
securities as the Commission shall deter- 
mine to be appropriate in view of the special 
character of the Bank and its operations and 
necessary in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors. 


It would ordinarily be considered and 
deemed as exempted securities. 

Then in paragraph (b), after stating 
that the Bank shall file with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission all these 
reports with regard to said securities, the 
bill provides that they may waive, after 
consultation with the President or any 
officer which he shall designate, the au- 
thorization to suspend the provisions of 
subsection (a) under general section 11. 

First, why is the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in here? 

Second, if we are going to put our 
hard-earned money up for the project, 
should they be exempted? 

Third, why should the SEC have the 
opportunity, when their representatives 
did not even testify before hearings of 
the subcommittee, if they deemed it ad- 
visable, to waive all of the exemptions? 

Mr: GROSS. I cannot answer the 
question. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for an answer to the 
question? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. The reason for this sec- 
tion 11, which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has just read, is simply this: The 
Asian Development Bank, when set up, 
will attempt, as it properly should, to 
raise money in the free capital markets 
of the world, including, with the consent 
of the United States, in this country. 
This provision allows the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to do what it is 
permitted to do in the case of similar 
offerings by the World Bank and by the 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
namely, to waive the usual registration 
requirements in view of its ability to 
examine the applications itself. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, it is just 
copying and parroting the other seven 
institutions in which we are already par- 
ticipating and the language of the laws 
relating to them. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. AsI gather from this very 
abbreviated debate today, the main rea- 
son for this bill being up is to give the 
Banking and Currency Committee some 
stance in foreign affairs; but since there 
is a requirement of a two-thirds vote I 
am going to state that I will vote against 
it, because Mr. Reuss has not convinced 
me in 30 minutes—that is not enough 
time for him to convince me—that we 
ought to do this. 

I was out in the Far East for the first 
time this year since I have been in Con- 
gress, and I say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the chairman that if this 
bill were for $200 billion in hard currency 
you could not clean up the mess out 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his pointed observation, and conelude 
by saying that it is probably a vain hope 
on my part that this bill will be defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] and I ask if the 
gentleman will yield to me? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The question was 
brought up as to why this bill was brought 
up in this way. It was brought up this 
way under suspension of the rules proce- 
dure by unanimous consent on Monday. 
There was good attendance on the floor 
Monday. In fact, the gentleman from 
Iowa interrogated us about it. Finally he 
yielded to have this bill brought up by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The point I am making 
is that the chairman of the committee 
should never have asked—and I will go 
further and say that the leadership 
should never have granted—the move to 
ask unanimous consent to bring this bill 
up under a suspension of the rules. 

We all understand what the situation 
is here this week. I did not want to be a 
party to bringing the House in on Thurs- 
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day or Friday of this week. It ought not 
to have been this way. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Iam sorry to hear my good friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] may 
not not be with us on the vote on this 
bill. I am sorry he did not accept the 
invitation of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to participate fully in the 
hearings and testimony on this matter, 
because we would have welcomed him 
there during the 3 comprehensive days 
of hearings that we had. I am sure 
that he would have been able to con- 
tribute something, and I hope that he 
will listen to the debate from here on 
out, because I know him to be a man of 
open mind and one that is possibly sus- 
ceptible to persuasion here. 

Mr. HAYS. That is not very probable. 

Mr. REUSS. I am going to be very 
brief, Mr. Speaker, because I have the 
feeling that the Members of the minor- 
ity, the Republican side of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
who voted unanimously in favor of this 
bill, may not have an opportunity to 
make their views clear on the fioor here 
today. 

The consideration of this legislation 
was a very wholesome and heartening 
performance by the great Banking and 
Currency Committee. As early as last 
June, when the first whispers of the Asian 
Development Bank were beginning to be 
heard, the ranking minority Member, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNaALL], raised the question of whether 
the administration and the Treasury 
should not take the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency fully into their 
confidence. That was done, Last sum- 
mer we heard from Mr. Eugene Black, 
Special Adviser to the President on the 
Asian Bank. Since then there has been 
the closest cooperation by both sides on 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, usually the founding of a 
financial institution does not provide a 
basis for an expression of the hopes of 
mankind in a better tomorrow. The 
creation of Asian Development Bank, 
however, symbolizes a new unity for 
peace and progress in a free Asia. The 
commitment of the United States to this 
project is further evidence of our desires 
for peace and stability in Asia. It is evi- 
dence of our recognition of our respon- 
sibility to share the bounty of our good 
fortune to meet the needs of friends. In 
this endeavor we have been joined: by 
other capital exporting countries who 
have agreed to make significant sub- 
scriptions to the $1 billion capital stock 
of the Bank. To date their subscriptions 
total $350 million. The subscription of 
the United States is limited to $200 mil- 
lion. 

As Chairman Parman has already 
stated, we have been assured that the 
actual cash payment of $10 million a year 
over a 5-year period will have virtually 
no adverse effect upon our balance of 
payments. In the long run it may be 
anticipated that our participation in the 
Bank will serve to increase the volume of 
eur exports to the Asian countries. At 
the present time U.S. exports to the de- 
veloping countries of Asia is in excess of 
$2% billion. The Bank’s charter pro- 
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vides that procurement made pursuant 
to loans granted by the Bank will be re- 
stricted to member countries of the Bank. 
It is in this connection that we may ex- 
pect, after the Bank gets underway, to 
realize an increase in our exports to Asia. 

The establishment of this Bank will 
constitute a significant step toward 
regional. economic cooperation. The 
benefits flowing from such institutional- 
ized cooperation are amply demonstrated 
by the results of similar cooperative 
efforts in Western Europe following the 
end of World War II and at the present 
time in Latin America through the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Further- 
more, the establishment of this Bank is 
fully consistent with our national policy 
of supporting the establishment of multi- 
lateral economic development institu- 
tions, such as the World Bank—IBRD— 
the International Finance Corporation 
and the International Development 
Association. In fact, this Bank incor- 
porates all of the best features of those 
institutions. Like the IFC, it will make 
loans in support of private enterprise. 
Like the World Bank, it will make loans 
directly to governments for extensive 
projects and programs. And like IDA, 
through limited special funds” of the 
Bank, it will make loans on terms which 
are more flexible and less burdensome 
than conventional loans. As a multi- 
lateral institution it will provide others, 
equally able and willing to make capital 
available, with the opportunity of shar- 
ing in the responsibility of insuring eco- 
1 growth and eventual prosperity in 

a. 

Of paramount importance in the 
establishment of the Bank is the prin- 
ciple of self-help. The countries of Asia 
have already agreed to subscribe in ex- 
cess of $647 million. Perhaps even more 
significant than the singular achieve- 
ment of establishing the Bank itself is 
the commitment of the countries in- 
volved to expedite the economic and 
social development of the Asian region. 
Their determination to find solutions for 
the great unsolved economic problems of 
the region through regional initiative is 
at least as important as the assumption 
of the obligation to subscribe to the 
funding of the Bank. 

For the developing countries of Asia, 
the founding of the Bank represents new 
hope for peace and economic stability. 
In committing ourselves to joining the 
Asian Development Bank, we demon- 
strate our understanding of the proud 
efforts of free peoples for economic in- 
dependence. In this effort we choose to 
trust our hopes and not our fears. 

I urge the House to adopt this bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr: WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12563, a bill to provide 
for the participation of the United States 
in the Asian Development Bank. 

I think this is a good bill and one that 
deserves wide bipartisan ‘support of the 
House. 

It was not by accident that this bill 
was reported unanimously by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
One would have to go all the way back to 
1944, at the time of the Bretton-Woods 
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Conference which gave birth to the 
World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, to find an occasion when the 
Congress played such an active role in 
the conferences and discussions leading 
up to the drafting of a multilateral lend- 
ing institution charter. 

After President Johnson announced in 
his Baltimore speech last April that the 
United States would join with Asian 
countries in the proposed Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, our committee met in execu- 
tive session with Special Presidential Ad- 
viser Eugene Black. Mr. Black confided 
with the committee to the fullest extent, 
advising us on all aspects of the then in- 
formal discussions in world capitals con- 
cerning the proposed Asian Bank. At 
the meeting with Mr. Black, the execu- 
tive branch assured our committee that 
congressional staff representation would 
be welcomed at the preliminary meeting 
in Bangkok last October. Both the Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees, as well as the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, were represented 
at that important meeting. 

In addition, several members of our 
committee, together with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
were part of the official U.S. delegation 
to the charter signing meeting in Manila 
last December. 

Therefore, when President Johnson 
sent the Asian Development Bank bill to 
Congress on January 18 of this year, your 
Committee was already fully familiar 
with the details and the reasons behind 
the proposed legislation. Unlike so many 
times in the past, this bill did not come 
to the Congress from the executive 
branch with a “take it or leave it” atti- 
tude—an attitude where the Congress is 
constrained to go along in every detail 
with international legislation or run the 
risk of precipitating a diplomatic crisis. 

The attitude of give and take” contin- 
ued to prevail during the Subcommittee 
on International Finance hearings. Sec- 
tion 5(c) of the administration bill would 
have permitted this or any future admin- 
istration to funnel an unlimited amount 
of traditional foreign aid through the 
Bank. Such funds would not have been 
subject to future congressional authori- 
zation. Last, but perhaps most impor- 
tant, they would have been administered 
by an institution where the United States 
retains only 17 percent control. Secre- 
tary Fowler made clear in his testimony 
that the Treasury Department would not 
object to the removal of section 5(c). 

AID Director David Bell, who presum- 
ably would have administered funds au- 
thorized by this section, conceded that 
he would not object to amending the pro- 
vision. 

Accordingly, at the request of minority 
Members, and with the cooperation and 
understanding of the subcommittee 
chairman, section 5(c) was amended to 
our complete satisfaction. 

With that needed change, we have, I 
believe, an excellent bill. A product of 
Asian initiative, the Asian Bank, when it 
commences operations will provide a 
badly needed regional forum for the eco- 
pe Py development of that part of the 
world. S 
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Mr. Speaker, anyone who has traveled 
through southeast Asia must realize that 
the political consequences resulting from 
Communist terror are exceeded only by 
the consequences resulting from hopeless 
economic deprivation. The Asian Bank 
will provide at least that spark of hope 
for a better future. Better yet, such 
economically advanced countries as 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, will 
be providing a great measure of the 
leadership in the new institution. Look- 
ing back to the other multilateral lend- 
ing institutions in which the United 
States participates, it is refreshing indeed 
that the proposed Asian Development 
Bank will have 65 percent of its capital 
subscribed to by nations in the Asian 
area. 

As was the case in postwar Greece, 
Turkey, Latin America, and Korea, the 
United States has always held to the 
concept that there is a better alternative 
available than war. The Asian Bank, 
starting out in an uncertain period of 
armed conflict in South Vietnam, Thai- 
land, and Laos, and border disturbances 
in India and Pakistan, will provide con- 
crete evidence that the United States 
and other peace-loving nations—unlike 
Red China and North Vietnam—can look 
far beyond the firing of the next shell. 

Our policy looks to the firing of the 
last shell, to a day when Asians can turn 
their energies to building a lasting peace. 

Ours is a policy based upon the premise 
that American help, and not American 
blood alone, can better hasten that day. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of the 
Asian Development Bank bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey, and I now 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly rise in sup- 
port of this bill on the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. I might say that I grow very 
weary of these attacks on all interna- 
tional banking organizations. I for one 
Member of this House support not only 
this Asian Development Bank but I sup- 
port the International Development Asso- 
ciation and, yes, I support the Inter- 
American Development Bank, too. I 
say that because I want to tell you from 
my 6 years on this committee in the 
House I have found that these interna- 
tional organizations are just as well, if 
not better run than our own foreign aid 
program in many instances. I am sure 
from my contact with it that the Asian 
Development Bank will be run in just 
exactly the same way. 

Now, what are we talking about here? 
For the first year $10 million. That is 
exactly the cost of one B-52 in the South 
Pacific. What you are talking about 
here is $10 million. I ask you as Mem- 
bers of the House, what is the alterna- 
tive? If we do not have this Asian De- 
velopment Bank, what are you going to 
do? What alternative have these Mem- 
bers suggested here on this side of the 
aisle today, and what alternative have 
they suggested on the other side, those 
who would attack this bill? Not one 
other alternative, because this is the 
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answer—to provide economic and devel- 
opment capital for these countries. This 
is a fair way to do it and the way that 
makes sense for the United States of 
America. I-say we should not only do it 
in Asia, as is suggested here, but I have 
suggested to the administration that they 
consider it for Africa as well and that 
they consider it for other regions of the 
world as well. Mr, Speaker, I say that 
because that is the purpose of this bill, 
to get these countries to work together. 
We have been a long time since World 
War II trying to achieve this very thing. 
That is what this bill does: So, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the Members of the 
House, do not turn your backs on it now 
but support this bill. It is not only good 
for America but one of the brightest 
hopes in bringing peace to this world, and 
that is what we all want. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the International Finance Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the time allowed, I do not wish to re- 
iterate the essentials of H.R. 12563. I 
am sure they are well known to all Mem- 
bers of the House; the President’s mes- 
sage on this subject, as well as the spe- 
cial report of the Treasury Department, 
documents the agreement carefully, and 
we can add to this list the favorable re- 
port of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Let me say in general terms that I 
share the hope and promise of this pro- 
posed Asian Development Bank. It is an 
Asian institution, conceived by Asians to 
administer to Asian economic needs. To 
this purpose several developed states 
have pledged assistance. It seems to me 
that only by cooperative ventures such 
as this can the West provide development 
capital which avoids hurtful political 
Strings, underlines our good faith, and 
helps to spoil the deceptive appeal of 
Communist revolutionary action. 

As a member of the International 
Finance Subcommittee, I was privileged 
to hear expert testimony in behalf of this 
bill; the bulk of it augmented my earlier 
views obtained at Manila in December 
when some of us from the House and 
Senate attended the signing conferences 
and ceremonies. Even before last De- 
cember, many of us were acquainted with 
the general pattern of the negotiations 
taking place, and at all times we were 
kept fully informed. 

We should emphasize that the creation 
of this institution has been discussed for 
many years. It is an outgrowth of the 
work of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

H.R. 12563, it should be emphasized 
has been reported unanimously by our 
committee. 

Let me address myself mainly to some 
of the criticism which has been voiced, 
both during the hearings and among 
some citizens’ groups. The Asian Bank 
will not replace established and tradi- 
tional sources of loans in Asia. It is de- 
signed to complement existing instru- 
ments. In all lending transactions, the 
Bank administrators will take into ac- 
count accessibility elsewhere; and the 
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Bank will quite naturally cooperate with 
all the other lending institutions. 

The Asian Bank will not encourage the 
growth of public facilities to the detri- 
ment of free enterprise. Its charter en- 
ables it to lend directly or to guarantee 
loans to private enterprises. 

I want to emphasize Congress must 
approve any future additional subscrip- 
tions. Specific congressional authority 
must be solicited before the United 
States may legally vote for any increase 
in subscriptions. 

I repeat what I said earlier: The im- 
pact of the American contribution on 
our balance of payments will be mini- 
mal. The $100 million paid-in subscrip- 
tion is divided into five equal annual in- 
stallments. Fifty percent of the first 
year’s payment, which amounts to $10 
million, can be and will be deposited with 
a letter of credit. Hence, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has testified, the 
only portion of each year’s payment hav- 
ing a balance-of-payments effect will be 
the annual $10 million in cash. 

Moreover, 50 percent of our total com- 
mitment of $200 million which must be 
made this year, is in callable shares; this 
is intended to afford the Bank sufficient 
backing so that it may borrow in the 
capital markets of the world; it is not 
anticipated that these callable subscrip- 
tions will in fact be utilized. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that no 
demands for the callable capital of 
either the World Bank or the Inter- 
American Bank have ever been placed. 

I stress these points because I know 
that Members share my own reluctance 
to initiate programs which carelessly 
complicate our balance-of- payments 
problems, mitigating against the variety 
of voluntary and legislative restrictions 
now in effect. Under the Bank's charter, 
procurement of goods to be financed by 
the Bank is limited to member countries; 
the United States is a major trader in 
this part of the world; we have already 
established ourselves as a supplier of 
many of the capital goods which the 
Bank will conceivably finance; we are al- 
ready a major exporter to potential bor- 
rowers of Bank funds. In long-range 
terms, I believe the Bank’s engagements 
will have a favorable effect. 

Let me add briefly, that provision has 
been made in the budget for appropria- 
tions authorized by H.R. 12563. A sup- 
plemental appropriation of $120 million 
is expected if the House and Senate con- 
sent to H.R. 12563. Our contribution 
represents $100 million in callable cap- 
ital stock and $20 million for the first 
year’s paid-in instailment. Subsequent 
appropriations of $20 million will be 
sought for the years 1967 to 1970. 

You will, find this provision on page 
73 of the Appendix to the Budget, 1967. 
One-half of the first year’s $20 million 
will be paid in in cash; the other $10 
million will be submitted by letter of 
credit. 

The Asian Bank will be an Asian in- 
stitution; it is emphatically not a sham, 
as some have suggested. It will not be a 
vehicle for American financial hegemony. 
Proportionate voting strength refiects 
this reality: seven members of the Board 
of Directors will be Asians, while only 
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three will be appointed from among the 
nonregional participants. The presi- 
dent of the organization will be Asian. 

We have heard it contended that, de- 
spite this executive arrangement, and 
despite the fact that 65 percent of the 
total subscription will come from Asian 
members, that the United States, in 
practical terms, could conceivably domi- 
nate the entire venture through its uni- 
lateral aid programs. 

This is not the case. 

It should be noted, as far as this con- 
tention is concerned, that a majority of 
the Asian members are not now receiv- 
ing American assistance, or otherwise 
are receiving it in limited fashion and 
for specified purposes. Countries such 
as Iran, Thailand, and the Philippines 
are fast approaching a stage of economic 
self-sufficiency which would obviate the 
need for further unilateral assistance. 

Moreover, we should remember that 
the contribution to the success of the 
Bank does not depend exclusively on 
money. All of the Asian countries are 
going to be making contributions in ex- 
pert personnel and manpower. 

We have also heard some comment 
that the projects which the Bank will 
facilitate will encourage industrial and 
commercial development, to the disad- 
vantage of the agricultural sector. In 
doing so, the Bank would be ignoring the 
vast and basic needs of the indigent 
population to a considerable degree. 
Moreover, such imbalance might in fu- 
ture years merely necessitate increased 
American food shipments. 

Mr. David Bell, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
testified that, to the contrary, the Presi- 
dent was placing the strongest emphasis 
upon agriculture in our economic aid 
transactions. Most of the projects which 
we identify with the Bank will be precise- 
ly the construction of facilities—dams, 
roads, and so forth—which can expand 
rural agriculture and increase incomes 
among low-income populations. Admin- 
istrator Bell testified as follows: 

I do not think there is any question at all 
but that this Bank will attach the same high 
priority to the agriculture sector that all of 
us want. 


This emphasis is correct and valid be- 
cause we want the Bank’s capital to have 
an effect in rural areas, in the country 
areas, and among those vast portions 
of the populace which is suffering from 
basic human wants. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Asian 
Development Bank will underline our re- 
solve to help the Asian peoples develop 
peacefully and independently. The im- 
petus behind this new institution is 
sound and reassuring; it is based on the 
proposition of self-help and depends upon 
the initiative and will of Asians them- 
selves. I am convinced that U.S. rela- 
lations with Asian countries can be 
strengthened only insofar as we en- 
courage cooperative economic ventures 
such as the Asian Bank, free from coer- 
cion or subservience, untinted by short- 
term political tangents and ambiguous 
ideological bickering. 

This is an enterprise which will in 
large measure be run by Asians. It rep- 
resents a fresh approach to the real 
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problems which these people confront, 
and I am hopeful of overwhelming en- 
dorsement by the House today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to rise in support of this proposed legis- 
lation. It is a good program and there 
is not very much that has to be said. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
there are some potential problems inher- 
ent in the Asian Development Bank. One 
such problem is that the big westernized 
industrial powers—the United States, Ja- 
pan, Australia, Britain, and Germany— 
may influence the Bank and try to put its 
emphasis on western-type projects which 
are not risky but which will not do much 
to raise the basic agricultural level of the 
people. The Asian powers may wind up 
being rather suspicious of the Bank—or 
at least not very interested in it—if it is 
primarily a marketing device for the 
products of the industrial powers. 

Japan's influence in the new Bank will 
be important, and I think we can be sure 
that Japan has not pledged $200 mil- 
lion—the same sum we pledged—out of 
kindness. For the Japanese, this is a 
major venture. I imagine they want to 
use the Asian Development Bank as a ve- 
hicle for Japanese trade expansion, and 
this is not the type of thing we want our 
money to be underwriting. This is some- 
thing we must watch out for. 

The only other thing I worry about is 
the limited American voting power. If 
we have 17 percent of the voting power, 
we do not have much. Normally, we 
would have little to worry about because 
significant Bank decisions will be made 
by a two-thirds vote. The United States, 
together with Britain, Germany, Japan, 
and Australia has about 48 percent of 
the vote. Today, however, we cannot 
rely on Britain, Germany, and Japan to 
support our Asian policy. In many re- 
spects, they fear our policies perhaps 
because of our lack of forthright policy 
statements. Before we put any large 
sums of money into this Bank, we must 
be able to better rely on the support of 
our allies for our Asian objectives. 

We will do better among our allies 
when we reduce our credibility gap— 
when we show firmness and resolution in 
our worldwide defense policy and, above 
all, when we openly declare where we are 
and where we are going. We will not 
have the full cooperation we need from 
our allies until we formulate realistic 
long-range policies. I think the Amer- 
ican people also have a right to expect 
long-range planning instead of short- 
range bumbling. 

No one can tell me that the rush job 
we are doing on the Asian Bank bill to- 
day is an example of the administra- 
tion “thinking ahead.” I am all for this 
Bank, but the reason why we are rush- 
ing it through is not one of substance, 
but of show. It is another example of 
the big fanfare technique in which Holly- 
wood showmanship is supposed to sub- 
stitute for the lack of realistic, co- 
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ordinated long-range planning and 
policymaking. I hope this Bank’s estab- 
lishment will witness an end to show- 
manship and a beginning of candor, 
planning, and achievement in American- 
Asian policy. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for all of 
these reasons I urge the Members to act 
favorably on H.R, 12563. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman from Iowa is willing 
to use the remainder of his time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under a 
suspension of the rules it is not necessary 
to alternate time. 

Does the gentleman from Texas have 
any further time he wishes to yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, we have further 
time, but it is customary and tradi- 
tional 

Mr. GROSS. Why do vou not go 
ahead and use it? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is traditional that 
the one on the minority yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. A lot of things are 
traditional that have been broken today 
in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. . Mr. Speaker, why 
is it important to consider this legisla- 
tion today? Mr. Speaker, I think this 
timing is significant. Yesterday at the 
Honolulu declaration America gave its 
pledge to help the people of South Viet- 
nam build while they fight. 

Yesterday at the Honolulu declara- 
tion the Vietnamese leaders gave a pledge 
to the people of South Vietnam of a pol- 
icy of economic stability, and improved 
material welfare for the people. They 
also pledged the formulation of a demo- 
cratic constitution and the creation of 
government, elected by the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation pending 
before us today supports the same goals. 

It seeks to bring economic stability to 
South Vietnam and all free Asia. 

It seeks to make the governments and 
the peoples of this region active partners 
and leaders in the campaign to build 
a basis for democratic institutions 
throughout free Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of the 
Asian Development Bank legislation 
today could be the first step toward the 
establishment of a true and lasting 
peace throughout Asia. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining 2 minutes on our side to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
another effort to get people throughout 
the world to help themselves. This is a 
truly cooperative effort on the part of 
the people in Asia to help themselves. 

We are proposing to do it in the same 
manner that has worked so successfully 
for these many years. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of some of the 
protests against the operations of the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Bank, 
and the International Development As- 
sociation, no one has ever come before 
this House, or even off the floor, for that 
matter, with any suggestion as to how 
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we could improve their operations. 
They are doing a good job. This Asian 
Development Bank in this area will do 
the same kind of good job, bringing into 
it the people there who know their needs. 
All we are doing is helping them to help 
themselves. 

In handling this bill, our Banking and 
Currency Committee has not invaded 
the jurisdiction of any other committee. 
Since the Bretton Woods Agreement we 
have properly considered all bills con- 
cerned with international banking. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has always had juris- 
diction over these international banks, 
and has properly exercised its jurisdic- 
tion and with the complete approval of 
the House as best evidenced by its un- 
failing support of the recommendations 
of that able committee. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress is always welcome to appear be- 
fore our committee to give his or her 
views. This bill comes out of our com- 
mittee unanimously, and it deserves 
the unanimous support of this House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say a word or two in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harvey]. 

As the gentleman from Michigan 
pointed out, this gives still another com- 
mittee, in addition to the four or five that 
are making foreign policy now, a chance 
to operate in that field. But one of the 
shortcomings of this system was revealed 
by the gentleman who apparently does 
not know that there are six other inter- 
national banks besides this. He has not 
been operating in foreign affairs long 
enough to become informed. 

The gentleman talks about Vietnam. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs this 
morning voted out a $415 million supple- 
mental bill, mostly for Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is just a question now 
of the right hand not knowing what the 
left hand is doing. 

Mr. Speaker, if I thought that this 
$200 million drop in the bucket were 
going to solve the problems of the world, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moorneap], indicated, I would cer- 
tainly vote for it, but I think it might 
even complicate it. 

Mr. Speaker, the point of the matter 
is that we are dumping money out there 
a lot faster than those countries can 
absorb it. 

I am going to offer some amendments 
at the proper time to the foreign aid 
bill, when the regular bill comes up. 
However, let me say this to you: 

You can set up all the banks you want. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Har- 
vey] talks about setting up a bank for 
Africa. That might be fine. But did any 
of you read the newspapers about what is 
going on in Africa? Have any of you 
heard what is happening in Nigeria? 
Have any of you read the paper this 
morning telling where the mayor of Nai- 
robi is buying a $30,800 Rolls Royce to 
ride around in. Where do they get this 
money? Sure, we spent a lot of money 
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in foreign aid when we had the Marshall 
plan in Europe and we were using it in an 
industrial area that had the know-how 
about running an industrial mechanism. 
And it worked, but when foreign aid went 
to other areas, and the President in his 
message recognized this, and some of us 
have been saying this for years—when 
they moved into the underdeveloped re- 
gions of the world, they thought the only 
thing we needed to do was to put in mon- 
ey—money—money and build factories 
and build plants and build steel mills. 
Then they found out that people with 
no education or with a first-grade edu- 
cation or a second-grade education and 
with no technical knowledge and with no 
technical know-how could not run these 
plants and they did not help them. That 
is why the thing has broken down and 
that is why the President is asking that 
the emphasis go on education and on 
technical training. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
committee that held hearings on this 
bill voted the bill out unanimously. The 
whole committee after reading the testi- 
mony of the subcommittee and hearing 
all the evidence voted the bill out unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why 
this bill should not be passed. It will 
be of major help in the situation in 
southeast Asia. International banks 
have served a good purpose all over the 
world. This one in particular will serve 
a wonderful purpose. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey! challenged 
those gentlemen who are opposing this 
bill to state an alternative. No reason- 
able alternative has been suggested. 
They just oppose it entirely without of- 
fering any alternative. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as I said, no alterna- 
tive has been suggested. At this point, 
I want to read to you a message from the 
President of the United States which 
was sent from Honolulu cn Monday after 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
voted the bill out. While in Honolulu 
they realized the importance of this very 
important legislation. The President 
sent this telegram to the chairman of the 
committee. He said: 

My thanks and congratulations for your 
prompt action on the Asian Development 
Bank bill. Please express my sincere thanks 
to your committee for their efforts have 
proven to be most helpful. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


This wire was sent from Honolulu last 
Monday night. The President of the 
United States asked us to implement 
what he is doing with this very 
deserving piece of legislation wherein 
we put up a few million dollars—$50 
million over a period of 5 years. 

Through this, we are going to generate 
$1 billion of spending power which will 
do nothing but good and help to bring 
peace in southeast Asia. 

By unanimous consent granted on 
Monday the bill was postponed until to- 
day. There is nothing unfair about 
bringing the bill up this way because 
every Member of the House agreed to 
bring it up in this way today. 
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Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, in recommending the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank, requests us to make 
a great step forward toward responsible 
participation in a sound economic under- 
taking—the Bank—which in turn will 
finance sound economic investments in 
Asia. 

In his message, President Johnson said 
of the Bank: 

It was needed yesterday. It is needed even 
more today. Tomorrow, when the demands 
of Asia’s millions on her struggling economies 
are more pressing still, if can mean the dif- 
ference between opportunity and chaos. 


The formation of this Bank will pro- 
vide hope to the people of Asia that their 
lives and the lives of their children can 
be productive and rewarding. It will de- 
velop an expectation that abject priva- 
tion and famine will disappear from 
their communities. This Bank will con- 
structively assist in achieving these hopes 
and meeting these expectations. 

But neither the Bank by itself, nor any 
other infusion of capital by itself, can 
provide resources adequate to the task 
unless a policy toward population growth 
is established by many of the areas 
involved. 

The President forcefully called our at- 
tention to this point in his remarks in 
Independence, Mo., on January 20, when 
he said: 

Fourth, we will increase our efforts in the 
great field of human population. The hun- 
gry world cannot be fed until and unless the 
growth in its resources and the growth in its 
population come into balance, Each man 
and woman—and each nation—must make 
decisions of conscience and policy in the face 
of this great problem. But the position of 
the United States of America is clear. We 
will give our help and our support to nations 
which make their own decision to insure an 
effective balance between the numbers of 
their people and the food they have to eat. 
And we will push forward the frontiers of 
research in this important field. 


The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, unanimously reporting out the bill, 
called attention to this problem in the 
report before the House today, when it 
said, in reference to operations of the 
Bank: 


Furthermore, your committee recognizes 
that it is important that the Bank be fully 
aware of the manner in which rapid popula- 
tion growth may outrun the attempts to im- 
prove the economic well-being of the nations 
served by the Bank. Per capita income may 
well decline to a below-subsistence level in 
many of the areas served by the Bank in the 
absence of a population policy. Therefore 
your committee urges that the Bank give full 
consideration to these facts in planning proj- 
ects and programs, and allocate part of its 
resources for the problems of population 
growth. 

T consider this a clear message to the 
representative of the United States who 
will sit on the Board of Governors of 
this Bank. 

With your indulgence, I should like to 
illustrate the urgency of the problem by 
using a few figures—rounded off for the 
sake of simplicity, but essentially ac- 
curate. The Bank’s capitalization is $1 
billion, and it will serve about 1 billion 
people in southeast Asia. The popula- 
tion of the area served is increasing at 
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the rate of almost 3 percent per year 
by 30 million people. Per capita income 
in the area is roughly $80 per person per 
year. To maintain present subsistence 
incomes, therefore, the gross national 
product of these nations must be raised 
by around $2.4 billion per year. Assum- 
ing the population growth mentioned 
above; and assuming a rate of return on 
investment of 15 percent, this will re- 
quire an infusion of capital at the rate of 
$16 billion every year, just to keep even 
with population growth. The over- 
whelming point is, therefore, that the 
total capital of this Bank is about one- 
sixteenth of that which is required just 
to keep present living standards from 
getting worse. 

This is why no program—be it Asian 
Development Bank, private investment, 
AID, or something else—will help the 
problem of economic development in the 
absence of a population policy. This is 
why we would be raising false hopes and 
false expectations if we suggest this Bank 
will improve living conditions unless the 
countries have a population policy. If 
population is not controlled by volun- 
tary means—by means acceptable to the 
moral, cultural, and individual beliefs of 
those living in Asia, as well as in other 
parts of the world—it will be controlled 
more and more by death due to famine 
and to secondary diseases associated with 
malnutrition. It is urgent that we rec- 
ognize the point at this time: Without 
a decrease in the rate of population 
growth in the aréa which it serves, the 
Asian Development Bank is doomed to 
fail. This is what is meant by Dr. R. B. 
pin Director General of the FAO, who 
said: 

The next 35 years, until the end of the cen- 
tury, will be a most critical period in man’s 
history. Either we take the fullest measures 
both to raise productivity and to stabilize 
population growth, or we will face disaster 
of an unprecedented magnitude. We must 
be warned that in the present situation lie 
the seeds of unlimited progress or unlimited 
disaster, not only for individual nations but 
for the whole world. 


We must recognize that this entire 
Bank will provide one-sixteenth of what 
is required for 1 year—less than 1 
month’s worth—of capital just to keep 
living standards even. This is why pop- 
ulation policy is a prerequisite to the 
success of this Bank. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join our distinguished 
colleagues of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in urging the enactment 
of legislation providing for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Asian Development 
Bank. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Far East and the Pacific of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign’ Affairs, I have fol- 
lowed the steps leading to the establish- 
ment of this institution with close 
attention. I believe that the Bank, as 
presently constituted, will play an im- 
portant role in furthering the economic 
development of Asia and the Far East. 
It will strengthen the cooperation be- 
tween the free countries of that area. It 
will also provide a very convenient and 
useful vehicle for U.S. economic assist- 
ance to that vital area of the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to compli- 
ment the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on the sound approach reflect - 
ed in the legislation before the House 
today. I would like to comment specifi- 
cally about sections 4 and 5 of H.R. 12563, 
which deal with the coordination of 
US. policy, with annual reports to 
the Congress, and with limitations on 
the authority of the executive branch to 
enter into agreements with the Asian 
Development Bank without further 
specific congressional authorization. 

Section 4 of the bill, dealing with co- 
ordination and reporting, is of particular 
interest to us because it continues con- 
gressional oversight of the new Bank 
on a systematic annual basis. This type 
of oversight will be helpful in establish- 
ing the type of constructive relationship 
between the Bank and the Congress as 
may lead, in time, to the enlargement of 
U.S. participation in that institution’s 
program. 

With respect to section 5, I was very 
pleased to notice that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has included 
language in the bill which limits the 
financing, other than the initial sub- 
scription, which may be provided by the 
executive branch to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. The $1 million a year lim- 
itation is certainly much more reason- 
able than the open-ended authority 
requested by the executive branch. With 
this limitation in effect, we can be 
certain that the consent of the Congress 
will be sought before any additional, 
sizable amounts of money will be chan- 
neled through the Bank to the region of 
Asia and the Far East. In this manner, 
the Congress will also have the oppor- 
tunity to determine the conditions under 
which any additional assistance will be 
furnished through the medium of this 
Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
particularly of the Subcommittee on the 
Far East will continue to watch the prog- 
ress of this legislation and the opera- 
tions of the Asian Development. Bank. I 
hope that this legislation will be enacted 
promptly and I will certainly support it. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am on 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
I voted to report out the bill to authorize 
U.S. participation in the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I approve this type of foreign aid. It 
is far better, it seems to me, to assist 
other nations to help themselves by 
multilateral loans and the use of banking 
techniques and disciplines rather than 
direct outright gifts and grants to the 
heads of foreign governments. 

Nevertheless, I deplore the parliamen- 
tary device of calling this bill up sud- 
denly, without adequate notice, on the 
suspension calendar. The sum of $200 
million is too much to authorize in such 
an unparliamentary manner. 

Passage by the House a few days or 
weeks early will not enable the Asian 
Bank to become operative any sooner. 
Good ideas will survive proper parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

The sole reason for the rush is to 
permit, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to participate in the Honolulu 
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conference and to fortify the administra- 
tion promises to Vietnam. But Vietnam 
is only one small participant in the Asian 
Development Bank. This bill is good 
enough to withstand the opposing argu- 
ments. This bill is good enough to be 
debated under the regular calendar. 

This bill is good enough to be passed 
by the Congress. But it should be con- 
sidered in cooperation and in coordina- 
tion with all other foreign aid bills. 

All Members should have an opportu- 
nity to know, understand, and debate 
the issues involved in this bill. This is 
not provided under suspension of the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in support of American participation in 
the Asian Development Bank. 

Official statements issued at the close 
of the recent Honolulu conference are 
evidence that our national leaders are 
fully aware that the war in southeast 
Asia will never be won until economic 
stability and a reasonable standard of 
living becomes a reality for all the people 
of that region. The Asian Development 
Bank will be a major step toward ac- 
complishment of this objective—peace in 
southeast Asia. 

The kind of service offered under the 
Development Bank, through helping 
Asian nations help themselves, could ul- 
timately eliminate the reliance of these 
nations on direct outside assistance such 
as our foreign aid program. Through 
helping these countries build their econ- 
omies, they are given an opportunity 
to become trading partners rather than 
aid recipients. Although only a start, 
if administered properly this program 
could materially contribute to the self- 
help concept which in the long run is the 
only true way for a nation to build itself. 

The Asian Development Bank is a long 
overdue step toward a sharing of the re- 
sponsibility for helping less fortunate na- 
tions by those who have achieved indus- 
trial maturity and have in the past ab- 
dicated this responsibility, leaving the 
burden of assistance solely in the hand 
of the United States. 

Indeed, Japan, the most highly indus- 
trialized of Asian countries, will share an 
equal subscription of $200 million with 
the United States. Germany and the 
United Kingdom will provide a substan- 
tial $30 million each, while Canada and 
Italy will provide $25 million and $20 mil- 
lion, respectively. Loans to Asian na- 
tions, so vital to the development of the 
modern economy essential to a reason- 
able standard of living, will be made at 
rates comparable to those charged by in- 
ternational lending institutions. The 
Asian Development Bank will be built on 
an economically sound basis. 

But perhaps more important, the Bank 
will be further evidence that the true 
friends of the emerging nations of Asia 
are not the Communists who, by subver- 
sion, terror, and violence seek to impose 
their vision of government and man’s 
role in it upon weaker nations, but those 
nations of both hemispheres who have 
become prosperous and powerful because 
of their dedication to the democratic way 
and are willing to share the benefits of 
freedom with their fellow man to enable 
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him to rise to a position of equality—a 
God-given right. 

Mr. Speaker, individual effort, the com- 
petitive system, the right of free choice 
under a stable government, has brought 
this Nation to the prominence it enjoys 
today. Most of the nations this legisla- 
tion is designed to help have ample nat- 
ural resources. What is needed is the 
money and skills to develop those 
resources. The Asian Development Bank 
could help provide a start toward these 
needed ingredients. 

Communism finds its greatest fulfill- 
ment through empty bellies. The pro- 
posal we consider today could help take 
away from our adversaries the opportu- 
nity to thrive on the misery of their 
neighbors. 

We are bringing into fruition that 
which has been but an idle promise in 
the past—assistance which is meaning- 
ful and which can establish goals for 
peace, so that the causes of the present 
struggle are eliminated and that a last- 
ing peace is more than a distant dream. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Asian Development Bank offers an op- 
portunity for development in an area of 
the world that has too often known de- 
struction. It offers a path for growth 
to people who have too commonly known 
despair, and I rise in support of this 
legislation which would authorize the 
United States to participate actively in 
its work. 

This Bank, quite properly, is Asian, 
The initiative was Asian. The organiz- 
ing group was Asian, and two-thirds of 
its financing will be Asian. But the sig- 
nificance of meaningful growth and de- 
velopment, which looks beyond the pres- 
ent fighting in Vietnam, is far more than 
Asian. 

The best hope for long-term peace and 
stability in southeast Asia lies in the co- 
ordinated type of regional development 
called for by this Bank. It is a call which 
this country, with its deep commitment 
to the improvement of man’s opportuni- 
ties, cannot and must not resist. 

The Asian Development Bank will ex- 
pand opportunities in the area stretching 
from Iran to Samoa. It will make loans 
for projects to supplement other sources 
of credit. It will give emphasis to pro- 
grams that are regional in scope. It will 
assist countries to formulate their own 
development programs, and it will co- 
operate in many other practical ways. 
Certainly these are objectives and prac- 
tices which we can support. 

The charge has been made that a con- 
tribution by the United States of $200 
million would adversely affect our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. This sim- 
ply is not true. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, as a matter of fact, conducted a 
special study on this matter and reported 
that any impact “will be minimal at most 
and the longer range probability is for no 
net balance-of-payments cost.” 

The proposed Bank can make an im- 
portant contribution and open new doors 
to what is being done to help the Asian 
Nations. It is not, as President John- 
son has so correctly pointed out, a lux- 
ury but a necessity. It would have been 
valuable yesterday. It would be even 
more valuable today, and it will be abso- 
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lutely essential tomorrow when the de- 
mands of Asia’s millions become even 
more pressing. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that U.S. partic- 
ipation in the Asian Development Bank 
receive the overwhelming support of the 
Congress. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge my colleagues to vote with me in 
approving U.S. participation in the Asian 
Development Bank thereby joining with 
19 countries of Asia and 11 nonregional 
developed countries in helping Asians to 
help themselves. 

It should be clear to all that there 
is no better time than now when the 
eyes of the world are focused on the 
U.S. efforts in Vietnam to demonstrate 
our genuine desire for peaceful develop- 
ment in Asia. Our actions today can 
show that we are looking beyond the 
time when the fighting will cease and 
every resource will be needed for recon- 
struction and development. 

We all know that the countries of Asia 
are a long way from realizing their eco- 
nomic potential. But the peoples of Asia 
want to progress—to work, educate, heal, 
and feed the hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings who make up their ever- 
growing populations: Only with healthy, 
viable economies can they do this. Sure- 
ly we cannot turn away when they have 
asked our help. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it is eco- 
nomically practical and desirable for the 
United States to become a charter mem- 
ber of the Asian Development Bank. 

The lending of this institution will 
complement and extend the effectiveness 
of our own economic assistance to Asia. 
The countries of that region will be con- 
tributing 65 percent of the authorized 
capital of the Bank giving real meaning 
to their commitment to their own idea 
of regional cooperation for development. 
Of no small importance is the promise 
this Bank gives of assisting private en- 
terprise development in that area as well 
as development of public facilities. 

Our subscription to the capital stock 
of the bank is $200 million and represents 
20.2 percent of total subscriptions and 
30.6 percent of total subscriptions of de- 
veloped countries alone. Of course, the 
bill we are voting on contains essentially 
the same provisions as those contained 
in the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank Act relative to certain actions 
which may be taken only with specific 
congressional authorization. 

The Congress would have to approve 
any increase in the subscription of the 
United States to the Bank, acceptance of 
any amendment to the Bank agreement 
which would increase the obligations of 
our country or change the purpose or 
functions of the Bank and approve any 
loan by the United States to the Bank 
except for limited technical assistance 
grants to the Bank by an agency already 
authorized to do so. 

Special note should be made that the 
Banking and Currency Committee was 
particularly careful to consider any ef- 
fect on our balance of payments by par- 
ticipation in the Bank. In this regard, 
the Secretary of the Treasury assured 
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the committee that participation is con- 
sistent with our overall balance-of-pay- 
ments program and capabilities. 

It is my deep feeling, Mr. Speaker, that 
our country must play an active role in 
this great undertaking from the very 
beginning and I hope my colleagues will 
vote overwhelmingly to do this. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support passage of H.R. 12563, 
the Asian Development Bank; and am 
proud to be one of the cosponsors of this 
bill. It reflects the kind of approach to 
the problem of emerging nations that 
will, in the long run, be most effective. 
It infringes least on the nationalist 
sentiments which are so strong as many 
of the newly independent countries. 

The Asian Development Bank can 
make funds available for economic 
development on a loan basis. This is 
obviously of great financial benefit to 
the nations which must raise capital to 
finance infant industries with minimum 
cost to those who provide these funds. 
The United States has demonstrated 
over the years its desire to aid nations 
in need without trying to control these 
nations or their economies. In effect, 
the Asian Development Bank provides 
multilateral assistance from the coun- 
tries which invest money in the Bank 
while the dignity and integrity of the 
borrowers is above attack. 

I am convinced that healthy, stable 
economies help make for stable nations 
and stable international relations. This, 
in fact, is the basic reason for our foreign 
aid programs generally. The Asian 
Development Bank will help promote 
such economies. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 12563? 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that, in the opinion 
of the Chair, two-thirds had voted in the 
affirmative and the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 292, nays 80, not voting 59, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 15] 
YEAS—292 
Bingham Cederberg 
Addabbo Boggs Chamberlain 
Albert Bolling Chelf 
Anderson, Ill, Bolton Clark 
Anderson, Brademas Clausen, 
Tenn. Brock Don H. 
Annunzio Brooks Clawson, Del 
nds Brown, Calif. Cleveland 
Ashley urke Clevenger 
Aspinall Burton, Calif. Cohelan 
Ayres Byrne, Pa Conable 
Bandstra Cabell Conte 
Barrett Calian Conyers 
Bates Cameron Cooley 
Beckworth Carey Corbett 
Carter Corman 
Bennett Casey Craley 


Culver 
Curtis 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Pulton, Pa. 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Abernethy 


O'Hara, Mich. 


Dulski 
Duncan, Tenn. 


Edwards, Ala. 
Everett 
Fisher 

Flynt 
Gathings 
Gross 


Gurney 
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Stubblefield 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
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O'Neal, Ga. Satterfield Walker, Miss. 
Poff Secrest Walker, N. Mex. 
Pool Smith, Calif. Watkins 
Quillen Smith, Va. Watson 
Rardall S Whitten 
Reid, Ill. Tuck Williams 
Roberts Utt 
Rogers, Tex Waggonner 
NOT VOTING—59 

Andrews, Giaimo Pelly 

N. Dak. Gibbons Pepper 
Baldwin Griffin Powell 
Battin Hagan, Ga. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Berry Hansen, Idaho 10 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. Roudebush 
Boland Hébert Ro 
Bow King, Calif Scott 
Bray Sisk 
Broomfield McEwen Skubitz 
Cahill Martin, Mass. Springer 
Callaway Martin, Nebr. Sullivan 
Celler Matsunaga Teague, Tex, 
Daddario Matthews Thomas 
Dawson m Thomson, Wis 
Dowdy Murphy, N.Y. 
Elisworth Murray Watts 
Flood - Nix Willis 
Ford, Gerald R. O’Brien Wilson, Bob 
Fuqua 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Matthews and Mr. Gibbons for, with 
Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Celler and Mrs. Sullivan for, with Mr. 
Passman against. 

Mr. Cahill and Mr. Broomfield for, with 
Mr. Callaway against. 

Mr. Andrews of North Dakota and Mr. Mor- 
ton for, with Mr. Bob Wilson against. 

Mr. Griffin and Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. 
Laird against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Rhodes of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Thomson of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Bray. 


Mr. Pepper with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Nebraska. 
. Nix with Mr. Roncalio. 
Watts with Mr. Berry. 
Blatnik with Mr. Murray. 
Dowdy with Mr. Roush. 
. Scott with Mr. O’Brien. 
Ashley with Mr. Dawson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without: objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1966, on rollcall No. 13 I voted 
“present.” I did so because I own na- 
tional bank stock that could possibly be 
benefited by the legislation. I wish to 
avoid any possibility of an appearance of 
a conflict of interest. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 707, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 707 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House ọn the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
706) to amend the Railway Labor Act in 
order to provide for establishment of special 
adjustment boards upon the request either 
of representatives of employees or of carriers 
to resolve disputes otherwise referable to the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH], and, pending that, 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 707 
provides for consideration of H.R. 706, a 
bill to amend the Railway Labor Act in 
order to provide for establishment of spe- 
cial adjustment boards upon the request 
either of representatives of employees or 
of carriers to resolve disputes otherwise 
referable to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. The resolution provides 
an open rule with 2 hours of general de- 
bate, making it in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

Under existing procedures prescribed 
in the Railway Labor Act, railroad em- 
ployees who have grievances sometimes 
have to wait as long as 10 years before 
a decision is rendered on their claim. 
In addition, after an employee has ob- 
tained an award, in some instances the 
carrier concerned refuses to pay the 
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award, in which case the employee is 
forced to go to court where he is then 
required to try his case all over again. 

The purpose of H.R. 706 is to eliminate 
the backlog of undecided claims of rail- 
road employees pending before the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board and 
to provide equal opportunity for judicial 
review of awards of this Board to em- 
ployees and employers. 

The bill provides for the establishment, 
upon the request of a representative of 
management or of labor, of special 
boards for the adjudication of grievances 
arising under collective-bargaining 
agreements in the railroad industry. 
The bill would also provide for judicial 
review of orders of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, and of boards es- 
tablished under this legislation, relating 
to minor disputes in the railroad in- 
dustry. These disputes would be limited 
to the determination of questions tradi- 
tionally involved in arbitration legisla- 
tion; also, whether the tribunal had ju- 
risdiction of the subject of the determi- 
nation. 

The National Railroad Adjustment 
Board was established in 1934 to provide 
a machinery for resolving disputes aris- 
ing in the railroad industry between 
individual employees and the carriers. 
These disputes concern rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions. 

The Board consists of 36 members: 18 
representatives of labor and 18 repre- 
sentatives of management. 

From its establishment in 1935 through 
June 30, 1964, all divisions of the Board 

d of a total of 55,356 cases, of 
which 19,735 were withdrawn for set- 
tlement on the properties or for other 
disposition. In addition, from 1949 
through May 1965, over 609 special 
boards of adjustment were established 
by agreement between individual carriers 
and individual unions, which rendered 
awards in over 35,600 cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 707 in order that H.R. 
706 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1707 
will provide an open rule, with 2 hours’ 
debate, for the consideration of H.R. 706, 
the Railway Labor Act Amendments. 

The purpose of the bill is to eliminate 
the heavy backlog of undecided claims of 
employees before the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board—NRAB—and to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for judicial review 
of award-decisions to both employers 
and employees. 

The bill provides for the establishment, 
upon request of either labor or manage- 
ment, of special boards for the adjudica- 
tion of grievances arising from collective 
bargaining agreements. Presently, the 
NRAB is a 36-man board, divided into 4 
divisions, each responsible for certain 
phases of railroad operation. Member- 
ship is equally divided between labor and 
management. Workloads are uneven 
because of the fact that some areas are 
more susceptible of grievances than 
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others. One division is current, one 
about a year behind, another 344 years 
behind, and the last about 7% years 
behind. 

Special boards have been used in the 
field in the past and have been success- 
ful. However, the act as presently writ- 
ten will not permit a broad-range opera- 
tion. This bill seeks to remedy the prob- 
lem. The amendment sought will per- 
mit the establishment of a special board 
whenever a representative of manage- 
ment or labor requests it. One member 
from each interest will then meet and 
formally agree what disputes may be 
heard by such board. If no agreement 
can be reached, NRAB shall name a 
third, impartial member to resolve the 
impasse. Once such board is established 
and its authority defined, all disputes 
arising from the operation of the carrier 
and its employees which would normally 
be referred to the NRAB will go to the 
special board. Additionally, cases al- 
ready referred to NRAB which have been 
pending for a year or more may be re- 
referred to the special board. 

The bill also affects the area of judi- 
cial review of Board decisions. Present- 
ly, if an employee receives an award 
from NRAB, the carrier affected can 
obtain review of such determination by 
refusing to pay the award; if an em- 
ployee fails to get an award he has no 
way to have such decision reviewed. This 
one-sidedness is removed by H.R. 706. 
Review will be limited to areas tradi- 
tionally open for inspection by a district 
court in reviewing arbitration decisions: 
the jurisdiction of the board of the sub- 
ject matter, the compliance with of all 
statutory requirements, and whether or 
not fraud on the part of the board is 
present. 

Although there are no minority views 
in the report, Mr. Speaker, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has expressed 
opposition to the legislation. Their op- 
position is mostly against section 2, 
which will eliminate judicial review ex- 
cept as I previously mentioned. They 
state that judicial review has only been 
used approximately 50 times in 32 years. 
ane thousands of awards have been 
paid. 

They claim that the Adjustment Board 
procedures are loose and informal, with 
no sworn testimony ordinarily, with no 
right of cross-examination and con- 
frontation of witnesses, no transcript, 
and with evidence normally consisting 
of written submissions of the parties. 
That to make these findings final and 
binding is a denial of due process of law. 

They further claim that changing the 
right of judicial review will not help to 
solve the purpose of the bill—which pur- 
pose is to reduce the case backlog, par- 
ticularly in division four of the National 
Adjustment Board. They further claim 
that it will be possible to create hundreds 
of the special adjustment boards, which 
could present a problem from the stand- 
point of the availability of competent 
personnel, and the added cost to the 
Government. And that, rather than re- 
ducing the number of cases, it could re- 
sult in a substantial increase. 
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Mr. Speaker, I know of no objections 
to the rule, and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to observe 
that I am pleased that this bill comes to 
the House under a rule providing for 2 
hours of general debate and wide open 

_to amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
That action is in strange and sharp con- 
trast to the bill which the House just 
approved—the initial outlay of $200 mil- 
lion for an Asian Development Bank. 

I would hope that when a bill to pro- 
vide for a bank in Africa comes to the 
House, as I am sure it eventually will— 
the House of Representatives apparently 
having little or no regard for the debt 
and deficit of this Nation—when that 
bill comes in, I hope it will come in un- 
der a rule providing for adequate consid- 
eration. I would hope, too, that when 
the move is made to establish a bank 
on the moon, now that the Russians have 
landed there and I am sure we will soon 
be called upon to establish a bank for the 
development of the moon, that that 
measure will come in under a rule so the 
House can work its will. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 706) to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act in order to provide for 
establishment of special adjustment 
boards upon the request either of repre- 
sentatives of employees or of carriers to 
resolve disputes otherwise referable to 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 706), with Mr. 
Hanna in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Under the rule, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YounceER] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first 
that the two gentlemen who preceded me 
from the Rules Committee made a very 
fine explanation of what the bill is in- 
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tended to accomplish. They gave the 
intent and purposes of the bill and the 
background of it very fully. 

First, I would like to thank the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who served in 
considering the bill. We had quite ex- 
tensive hearings. Also, I want to thank 
all the members of the full committee 
because we had several executive sessions 
in trying to thrash out exactly what 
should come to the House. 

I believe I would be remiss if I did not 
say that a great deal of the credit for 
this bill’s being here today belongs to the 
man whose name is on the bill, JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS. The gentleman from 
Mississippi introduced this bill and simi- 
lar bills in previous Congresses. In the 
88th Congress there were 4 days of 
hearings. He reintroduced the bills in 
this Congress and we held 3 days of 
hearings, both morning and evening, as 
I recall, on them. There were many ex- 
ecutive sessions in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee, and this bill came 
out of the full committee by a voice vote. 

Almost all of the objections were 
ironed out before it was reported. 

This bill is intended to deal with a 
problem on the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board under which railroad 
employees who have a grievance arising 
out of violations of work rules or col- 
lective bargaining agreements have to 
wait as much as 10 or more years before 
receiving a decision on their grievance. 
The bill also contains provisions equaliz- 
ing existing provisions of law relating to 
judicial review of these decisions. 

The problem the bill is directed at goes 
back to amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act passed in 1934, creating the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
This Board was established to hear and 
decide disputes involving railway em- 
ployees’ grievances and questions con- 
cerning the application and interpreta- 
tion of collective bargaining agreements. 
These disputes are usually referred as 
“minor disputes,” although in some in- 
stances such a dispute may involve sev- 
eral hundred people. A “minor dispute” 
arises after a collective bargaining 
agreement has been negotiated or is in 
existence and the parties are unable to 
agree either to the meaning or proper 
application of its terms with reference 
to a specific situation. 

Over the more than 30 years in which 
this Board has been in existence, the 
types of cases which are “minor dis- 
putes” have become quite well under- 
stood in the railroad industry. The 
law—section 3(i) of the Railway Labor 
Act—provides that these disputes shall 
be handled in the usual manner up to 
and including the chief operating officer 
of the carrier designated to handle such 
disputes; but, failing to reach an adjust- 
ment in this manner, the dispute may be 
referred by petition of the parties or by 
either party to the appropriate division 
of the Adjustment Board.” 

The Adjustment Board consists of 
equal representation of labor and man- 
agement who, if they cannot dispose of 
the dispute may select a neutral referee 
to sit with them and break the tie. If 
they cannot agree upon a referee, the act 
provides that the National Mediation 
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Board shall appoint a referee to sit with 
them and dispose of the dispute. 

The Supreme Court has stated that 
the provisions dealing with the Adjust- 
ment Board are to be considered as com- 
pulsory arbitration in this limited field 
(Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen v. 
Chicago River and Indiana Railroad Co. 
(353 U.S. 30)). 

The Adjustment Board consists of four 
divisions, with the jurisdiction of each 
division spelled out in the law. From 
its establishment in 1935 through June 
30, 1964, all divisions of the Board dis- 
posed of a total of over 55,000 cases. In 
addition, from 1949 through May 1965, 
over 609 special boards were established 
by agreement and these boards rendered 
awards in over 35,000 cases, or an aver- 
age of 58 cases per special board. 

The performance of the various divi- 
sions of the Adjustment Board has been 
somewhat spotty. The fourth division 
which has jurisdiction over a very small 
number of employees remains current in 
its work; the second division, which also 
has jurisdiction over a relatively limited 
number of employees has a backlog of 
only a little over 1 year’s work. The 
third and first divisions which have juris- 
diction over the overwhelming majority 
of railroad employees have very substan- 
tial and serious backlogs of work. The 
third division is over 3½ years behind 
and the first division is over 742 years 
behind in its work. 

Since it takes a minimum of 6 to 9 
months for a case to be handled on the 
properties of a railroad, and usually takes 
considerably longer, this backlog of work 
facing the third and first divisions can 
lead to employees having to wait 8 to 10— 
sometimes 12—years before their case is 
finally decided. 

If a case involves dismissal or sus- 
pension of an employee, the case is ex- 
pedited, but the process is so slow that 
it is almost a farce to call the procedure 
expedited since it frequently takes as 
much as 2 years for a decision to be 
reached from the date the grievance 
initially arose in cases of suspension or 
dismissal. 

The bill proposes to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act to provide machinery to 
dispose of this backlog of work and to 
prevent such a backlog from arising 
again in the future. The method by 
which this is to be accomplished is by 
providing that special boards may be 
created on the property of individual 
carriers at the request of either manage- 
ment or labor. As I mentioned earlier, 
there have been over 600 of these boards 
created since 1949 which have disposed 
of 35,000 cases. 

When a request is made for the estab- 
lishment of such a Board, the bill pro- 
vides that the other party must enter 
into such an agreement within 30 days. 
If the other party does not appoint a 
person to serve on the Board then the 
National Mediation Board will designate 
the person to serve, and in the event of 
a deadlock between the representative of 
the union and the representative of the 
carrier over procedural or other matters, 
then the National Mediation Board will 
appoint a neutral person to sit with the 
Board and determine these questions. 
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The cases which will be considered by 
these boards may be cases which will 
arise after the Board’s establishment, 
cases which have already arisen but 
which have not been referred to the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
eases which have been referred to the 
Adjustment Board and have been there 
for 12 months or more. Of course, the 
agreement establishing the special board 
may limit the cases to be heard beyond 
those just specified. 

The same provisions of law as apply to 
special boards created by agreement will 
apply to special boards established under 
this legislation—in the event of a dead- 
lock of cases considered by the special 
board, the National Mediation Board, 
shall upon request, appoint a neutral 
who will resolve the dispute before the 
Board. 

The bill also modifies a provision of ex- 
isting law so as to make all decisions of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
final, and the bill provides for limited 
judicial review of these awards upon the 
request of any person aggrieved by the 
award. Existing law states that all 
awards of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board “shall be final except insofar 
as they contain a money award.” It has 
been only recently that the provisions of 
law making these awards final has been 
really sanctioned by the courts. 

In the Gunther case, decided last De- 
cember, the Supreme Court stated that 
the district courts may not look behind 
any portion of an award made by the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board except 
for the purpose of considering the cor- 
rectness of the monetary portion of the 
award. Our committee could see no rea- 
son for making a distinction between an 
award for money and an award not in- 
volving money insofar as finality is con- 
cerned, so we deleted this provision from 
the law. 

Under the bill as reported, all decisions 
of the Adjustment Board are final and 
may not be reviewed by the courts except 
on the grounds specified in the law 
which, as set out in the bill we are con- 
sidering today are the following: 

(1) Failure of the division to comply with 
the requirements of the Railway Labor Act; 

(2) Failure of the order of the division to 
conform, or confine itself, to matters within 
the scope of the division's jurisdiction, or 

(3) Fraud or corruption by a member of 
the division making the award. 


This same limitation on judicial review 
applies, of course, to the special Boards 
created under the legislation. Under ex- 
isting law, a most unfair situation occurs. 
If an employee obtains an award from 
the Board, the carrier affected by the 
award can refuse to comply with the 
award, and the employee’s only remedy 
is to go to court with the delays and un- 
certainties inherent in the judicial proc- 
ess. If, however, the employee loses his 
case before the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, he has no judicial rem- 
edy at all—he cannot sue the railroad on 
his claim, and he cannot obtain judicial 
review of the decision of the Board. 

Since this process for the settlement of 
minor disputes amounts to compulsory 
arbitration in this limited field, it was 
the feeling of our committee that the re- 
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view prescribed for these awards should 
be that generally prescribed for awards 
of arbitration tribunals; that is, decisions 
may be reversed by the courts only if 
they find that the Board has failed to 
conform to the law, that its order is out- 
side its jurisdiction, or that fraud or cor- 
ruption has occurred. The bill, 
therefore, limits the judicial review cur- 
rently available to carriers, and expands 
the review available to employees, so that 
each side is entitled to obtain review of 
Board decisions on these three grounds 
and these three grounds only. 

Hearings were held on this legislation 
for 4 days during the last Congress and 
were held 3 days during this Congress. 

The bill received several days con- 
sideration in executive session of the sub- 
committee, and of our full committee. 
All sides agree that the existing situation 
on the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board is a serious one which requires 
correction. Three Presidents have at- 
tempted to deal with this situation 
through administrative action, but the 
backlog of work continues. It appears 
that legislation is necessary and we feel 
that the bill being considered today pro- 
vides machinery which will eliminate the 
existing backlog and will prevent the 
same sort of situation arising again in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the bill is a 
good one and one which has been given 
very careful consideration. I commend 
it to the Members of the House for their 
consideration and vote. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board was organized to dispose of 
minor disputes arising under railway 
labor contracts. It is a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration and has been so rec- 
ognized by the courts. It was designed to 
leave the adjustment machinery in the 
hands of the parties concerned. The 
unions named their representatives to 
the various divisions of the Adjustment 
Board and management did likewise. 
The costs of the system are borne by both 
parties. 

On paper this seems like a very sen- 
sible system to dispose of minor disputes 
which should be resolved without jeop- 
ardizing a carefully devised, complicated, 
and long-term labor contract. It has 
been held that such a system removes the 
right to strike to solve such grievances. 
It certainly was also intended to make 
unnecessary the resort to court action. 

In the beginning the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board functioned this way but over 
the years it has broken down. Now near- 
ly every case, at least in two of the divi- 
sions, is automatically deadlocked and 
it becomes necessary for the National 
Mediation Board to appoint a neutral 
party who, for all intents and purposes, 
must personally settle the case. The 
presence of the labor and management 
personnel on the Board is of no help. 
The result has been increasing delay, 
more law suits and bitter disappointment 
in the system. It has proved, in fact, 
most unsatisfactory. 

SPECIAL BOARDS 

The law has always provided that the 

parties to a minor dispute or a series of 
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minor disputes could agree to convene a 
board at the site of the dispute, both 
parties being willing. Because of the 
mounting case backlogs in Chicago many 
railroads and many unions used this al- 
ternative device to avoid the adverse ef- 
fects of delay. Where good will and com- 
monsense prevail an agreement could be 
reached. This method is a good solution 
to the problem but unfortunately there 
are always those who prefer to do things 
the hard way. This bill would make the 
special board available in any case where 
either side wished to use it. 

After considering this matter at great 
length in both the last Congress and this 
one, your committee feels that amending 
the law by this bill would have an in- 
fluential effect in reducing the backlog of 
cases which has piled up in Chicago. For 
one thing, you will note that the bill pro- 
vides for pulling a case back from Chi- 
cago to a special board if it languishes for 
a year. 

Something that is not too well under- 
stood about the use of special boards 
might well be explained here. A special 
board need not hear but one case. It 
can be agreed and under this bill ma- 
chinery is provided to determine the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of any given 
board. It is most likely, therefore, that a 
special Board once established will hear 
all of the cases of a certain type arising 
between one of the brotherhoods and one 
of the railroads. It may even be agreed 
that it will hear all cases arising between 
members of a specific union employed by 
a particular railroad. So we see that the 
device is far broader in its scope and 
capable of handling a large number of 
cases without an undue proliferation of 
special Boards. ; 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


As the law now stands, the right to a 
court review of an award given by either 
the Adjustment Board in Chicago or a 
special Board is an entirely one-sided 
affair. If the employee loses the first 
round, he has lost the bout. There is no 
way that he can obtain a review of that 
decision. If, on the other hand, he ob- 
tains an award, he may or may not have 
won. The railroad by refusing to comply 
with the award forces him to. court. 
There he must try the case over again 
and must win it again in order to obtain 
the benefits from it. This the committee 
did not feel was fair. If as a matter of 
fact this system is intended to enforce 
compulsory arbitration, then the award 
should be the end of the controversy. If 
the employee is given an award by the 
Board, it should be carried out. This 
bill provides for just that. It would do 
away with judicial review except to ques- 
tion the jurisdiction of the Board or to 
show fraud in a proceeding. 

GUNTHER V. SAN DIEGO RAILROAD 


The Supreme Court in December of 
1965 decided a case which some will 
argue does what we are trying to accom- 
plish by this bill but it is far from clear. 
In any event, it makes the language of 
the present act even more contradictory 
than it seems to be already. If the Court 
meant to make all awards final, this bill 
will clarify the statute as well. If the 
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Supreme Court decision is ambiguous or 
faulty, this bill settles the matter. 

After long deliberation your committee 
feels that H.R. 706 presents a fair and 
equitable solution. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I gladly yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
California for his contribution here this 
afternoon. I want to say that the com- 
mittee has done a wonderful job in 
bringing this bill out to the floor of the 
House, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a remedial piece 
of legislation that deserves the consid- 
eration of all Members of this House. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the purposes and intent of the bill, as 
well as with the sponsors of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
706, the Railway Labor Act amendments. 
I can think of a better name for the bill 
we ought to call it the Railway Justice 
Act. 

By any name, this bill is long overdue. 
We should have passed it long before 
now. It does not do anything that is at 
all complicated. It simply speeds up 
the machinery of justice for railway 
workers. 

For a long time, the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board has had a large back- 
log of undecided claims filed by railway 
employees. I understand that employees 
have had to wait 10 years for a decision. 
And then—even when they have won 
their case, railway workers have to bring 
suit all over again if the railroad re- 
fuses to pay. 

This bill will set up special boards to 
overcome the “railway justice lag” that 
has handicapped workers up until now. 
This procedure will make a big dent in 
the case backlog. 

It will unclog the wheels of justice in 
yet another way. It will make money 
judgments rendered by the Board final. 
Judicial review will be limited to ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, fraud, and so forth. 
This will make almost all money judg- 
ments final when they are awarded, and 
save railway workers from an appeal 
they cannot afford because they need the 
money quickly. 

I do not believe that any of this is con- 
troversial. That is why I say it is a 
“Railway Justice Act.” That is just 
what it is. I hope this legislation will 
receive the overwhelming approval of 
this House. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, a member of the 
committee [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer], and point out that the Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Aero- 
nauties held many hearings on this bill 
and received rather comprehensive testi- 
mony upon all facets of the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a bill 
which can be supported by the entire 
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membership of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though my name appears on this bill I 
see no purpose to be served in taking the 
time of the House this afternoon to re- 
peat an explanation of its provisions, 
which has already been given so ably to 
the Committee by the speakers who have 
preceded me. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced 
for a specific purpose, to provide a means 
for reducing or eliminating the present 
backlog of cases pending before the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, 
whereby claims may be expedited without 
unnecessary and undue delay, and to ob- 
viate continuing accumulation of back- 
logs of cases in the future before these 
boards, 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the bill pro- 
vides for finality of decisions rendered in 
cases submitted to arbitration procedures 
under the Railway Labor Act. 

Third, the bill provides for equality of 
treatment of both parties, by granting 
both the right to a court review under 
uniform rules of law. The bill also elimi- 
nates from the law the present one-sided 
right of railroads to take money awards 
cases to court for de novo review. 

Mr, Chairman, some questions have 
been raised during our hearings about the 
constitutionality of the portion of this 
bill dealing with judicial review. Our 
committee carefully considered this ques- 
tion, and we were convinced the bill is 
constitutional. Our committee report, on 
pages 16 and 17 point out that the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the principle of 
not permitting employees any review of 
denied claims, over dissents pointing out 
how unfair this is. Under the circum- 
stances then, it ought to be clear that the 
judicial review permitted of these 
arbitration awards under the bill is am- 
ple under the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful to 
some Members if I were to set out in 
some detail a hypothetical case of the 
type involved in this legislation, and 
show how it progresses under existing 
procedures: 

A grievance or claim whether for pay 
or only a principle must originate and 
progress under the Railway Labor Act. 
Its progress is slow and burdensome to 
the employee. Let us take the claim of 
a brakeman when he was not called to 
work in his hometown from the extra 
board. The contract would read, 
“Brakemen will be marked up on the 
extra board when he completes a tour of 
duty and will again be assigned a tour 
of duty when he reaches the position of 
top man or first out on the extra board. 
If he is not called in his turn after reach- 
ing the top of the list, and a man lower 
on the list is used he will be paid what 
the assignment he should have been 
called for pays.“ 

As an example, let us say Mr. Blue is 
first out to be used on the extra list. An 
employee lays off on an assignment that 
works from 4 p.m. to midnight. Instead 
of calling Mr. Blue to come to work on 
this assignment, the crew caller calls Mr. 
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White, who is second on the list behind 
Mr. Blue, to come to work. Mr. Blue 
finds that he was not called to work in 
his turn. The assignment pays $23 for 
8 hours work. Mr. Blue then makes out 
a time slip for 1 day or $23 because he 
was not used in his turn. The time slip 
is received by the personnel department 
of the railroad and they write Mr. Blue 
that his time slip has been declined for 
some reason. This may take some 30 
days for him to find his claim has been 
denied. Mr. Blue then must write a 
grievance and present it to his lodge. 
If the lodge, when they meet, decides he 
has a valid claim, they instruct an 
elected officer of the lodge local chair- 
man—to handle Mr. Blue’s claim for 
time lost with the superintendent of the 
railroad. The local chairman writes Mr. 
Blue’s claim up to the superintendent 
and asks to meet him in conference. 
The local chairman usually handles sev- 
eral claims at one conference with the 
superintendent, Another 30 days has 
elapsed. The superintendent declines to 
allow Mr. Blue’s claim. The local chair- 
man then writes Mr. Blue’s claim up 
with all attachments of declination and 
sends it to the organization’s next high- 
est officer of his organization which is 
the general chairman. This officer han- 
dles claims that originate in all local 
lodges on the entire railroad with the 
next highest officer of the railroad which 
is the general manager or his assistant. 
The general chairman compiles a docket 
of cases and requests a conference with 
the general manager. Possibly another 
2 to 3 months have elapsed. The gen- 
eral manager refuses to pay the claim. 
The general chairman must then write 
a brief on the case outlining all the par- 
ticulars since the claim originated and 
refer it to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. This may take another 
month because he has other duties and 
other claims to write up. He refers it 
to the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board to be docketed. From the time 
he refers it to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board until the Board dockets 
the case may be from 6 to 9 months, so 
you see at the very best it has been at 
least 1 year since Mr. Blue first origi- 
nated his claim. But this is not the 
end of the road for Mr. Blue. After his 
case is docketed with the first division 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, it must be placed on the docket at 
the bottom of the list. This would place 
Mr. Blue’s case behind over 4,000 other 
cases. 

Assume the Board sustains Mr. Blue’s 
claim for $23. The carrier may refuse 
to even now pay Mr. Blue. Under the 
Railway Labor Act, as it is now written, 
all awards of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board are final and binding 
except those containing money. Mr. 
Blue’s claim contains money. If the car- 
rier declines to pay him, the only alter- 
native for Mr. Blue or his organization 
is to sue the carrier in Federal district 
court and try his case before the court. 
He may end up before the Supreme 
Court of the United States 2 years later. 

No doubt the general chairman had 
at least 25 to 30 other claims which had 
been denied when he received Mr. Blue's. 
Had he been able to have a special Board 
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with the carrier on the grievances, he 
had on hand, including Mr. Blue’s, no 
doubt Mr. Blue would have been paid his 
$23 within 1 year, which is still too long. 

Mr. Chairman, the special boards that 
will be created under this bill will be 
boards created on one railroad property 
to handle only cases which originated on 
that one railroad. Each board will con- 
sist of one officer of that particular rail- 
road and one officer of the organization, 
and, if necessary, a referee. Either party 
may have advisers with him. Each party 
presents his argument for the case and 
the referee decides it, in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. Both parties 
may agree to let a number of similar 
cases ride on one particular case, thus 
deciding several at one time. 

One virtue of the special board proce- 
dure is that the cases are being handled 
back on the property from which they 
originated. Thus the carrier officer as- 
signed to handle the board and the or- 
ganization officer are more familiar with 
their own contract than if it were being 
handled by strangers to the contract. 

It has been contended that this bill 
will make it possible to set up several 
thousand special boards. This will not 
happen, however. Such special boards 
will be wanted only where there is a need, 
and this will be on properties where a 
number of unsettled disputes have ac- 
cumulated and one side or the other feels 
a special board can dispose of them 
faster than the NRAB. 

Properties having just a few cases 
would not care to meet the expense of 
establishing a special board and, in ad- 
dition, both sides on these smaller prop- 
erties would not have the financial re- 
sources. Any tendency to abuse the 
special board provision would be offset 
by the necessity of paying part of the 
cost. There is no basis for real appre- 
hension on this score. 

In addition, analysis of the cases in 
the backlog now pending at the first 
division shows that a comparatively 
small number of railroads have the bulk 
of the cases—for example, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen has about 
1,500 cases in the backlog and practically 
all of them are from just 23 railroads 
having from 15 to 162 cases each. In 
other words, if the Trainmen wished to 
eliminate their backlog almost in its 
entirety, the 1,500 would be taken away 
by setting up only 23 special boards. I 
have been told that the same is true of 
the other organizations and that sub- 
stantially the same railroads are in- 
volved in the bulk of their cases. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee, as our 
chairman has said, has given serious con- 
sideration to this legislation. 

Throughout the consideration of this 
measure many valid questions were 
raised with respect to various provisions 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee worked 
its will on the legislation through 
amendments, and today we bring to the 
floor a bill which I believe to be the best 
approach that can be made at this time 
oar solving a rather difficult prob- 

em. 

Mr. Chairman, I of course recommend 
the passage of this legislation. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
also rise to lend my enthusiastic endorse- 
ment to H.R. 706, to amend the Railway 
Labor Act. This body has already been 
acquainted with the logjam of unsettled 
claims pending before the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board in Chicago. 

I have heard the testimony presented 
during the lengthy hearings on this legis- 
lation before the Subcommittee on 
Transportation of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
I am a member. I was amazed that a 
condition of this nature could reach such 
staggering proportions before any relief 
was granted by Congress. I was further 
interested to learn, Mr. Chairman, that 
this highly unusual condition did not re- 
sult from an inadequately staffed Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, but 
rather from the fact that the railroad 
members of the Board have in the past 
refused to approve a claim without first 
submitting the case to an impartial ref- 
eree for a decision, despite the fact that 
the claim could be substantiated by sev- 
eral identical previous sustaining awards 
of the Board. 

This is a regrettable practice, Mr. 
Chairman, and one that would certainly 
turn our courts into a burlesque, if such 
a principle were followed. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
706, is designed to overcome this prob- 
lem by amending the Railway Labor Act 
so that rail carriers must agree to the 
establishment of a special board upon the 
request of a labor organization to dis- 
pose of an accumulation of cases on any 
one railroad property. The bill, of 
course, likewise permits a rail carrier to 
request the services of a special board, 
to which the labor organization must 
likewise agree. 

This method of permitting the estab- 
lishment of special boards on any one 
railroad property to settle an accumu- 
lation of claims is the only feasible solu- 
tion to this problem, and I might point 
out would be less expensive for the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the parties 
directly involved. I believe this to be an 
equitable arrangement for both employer 
and employee, and I urge my fellow 
Members to act favorably on this legisla- 
tion without further delay. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MACDONALD]. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise not only to declare my support of 
H.R. 706 to amend the Railway Labor 
Act, but to point out that this legislation 
has the unanimous support of all the 
standard railroad labor organizations 
represented by the Railway Labor Exec- 
utives Association, and has the endorse- 
ment of the AFL-CIO. : 

This proposal was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the members of the distinguished 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce following thorough hearings 
during the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress. After considering all facets of 
this legislation and following lengthy de- 
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liberations, the committee favorably re- 
ported this bill without a dissenting vote. 
I think it is worthy to note that no mi- 
nority report was filed. 

If I may take a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to read a short passage 
from the committee’s report, it being 
House Document No. 1114: 

Under the circumstances, the committee 
feels that a change in the existing procedures 
of the Board is not only warranted bat is 
essential. Of the alternatives considered by 
the committee, the approach set out in the 
reported bill seemed to the committee the 
most feasible method of resolving the exist- 
ing impasse. 

I am willing to accept the judgment of 
this honorable committee, Mr. Chairman, 
and endorse the changes recommended 
in the procedure of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board as contained in H.R. 
706. 

I urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may use to the 


gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSEN]. 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has recognized that many 
problems existed in the methods of 
handling compensation cases. This bill 
seeks to meet the problems. We are 
deeply indebted to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, who 
authors this bill. He worked hard and 
long to bring some resolution to the 
problem. It must be said, however, that 
there are some provisions of this bill 
which are not fully satisfactory. It, 
however, is clear that this bill moves in 
the right direction. 

I received a letter from a personal 
friend of long standing, Mr. E. E. Berg- 
lund, representing the trainmen. This 
letter states very well what this bill 
attempts to do and I shall make this 
letter a part of the RECORD. 

I wish further to add that this gentle- 
man is held in high regard not only by 
the trainmen but as well by the railroad 
industry. 

Mr. Berglund has always conducted 
himself in a fair and able manner. I 
insert his letter to be made a part of the 
RECORD: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 2, 1966. 
H.R. 706, amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: Please be 
referred to my letter of November 22, 1965, 
relative to the above-mentioned subject. 
H.R. 706 will amend the Railway Labor Act 
so as to provide that all awards of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board will be 
final and binding on both parties. The law 
now reads the awards are final and binding 
except those which contain a money award. 

These awards I refer to result from em- 
ployee-claims for the time lost or for any 
other contract violation claiming pay where- 
in management refuses to pay the claim and 
the claim ends up in the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board—Division I, 

H.R. 706 further provides judicial review 
to either party if they can prove fraud, cor- 
ruption, or that the Board went beyond its 
jurisdiction in the handling of the case. 
Many railroads refuse to pay awards made 
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by the Adjustment Board when money is in- 
volved. The employee then, even though his 
claim has been upheld by the Board, is com- 
pelled to file a lawsuit in Federal district 
court and have his individual case tried all 
over again. This has proven to be lengthy 
and costly to the employee. 

H.R. 706 further provides that upon re- 
quest from an organization or a railroad, 
the other must agree to the establishment 
of a special board on the particular prop- 
erty to dispose of pending cases. 

I may further add that H.R. 706 was re- 
ported out of committee favorably and with- 
out dissent with the recommendation that it 
do pass. i 

I now respectfully request that you vote 
for and support H.R. 706 when it comes to 
the floor for a vote. All of the railroad men 
here in Minnesota are intensely interested 
in this piece of legislation for it is long over- 
due and its passage will correct some of the 
injustices which our people have suffered 
through the many years. 

I sincerely ask for your favorable yote on 
H.R. 706. 

Best personal regards. 

Very sincerely, 
E. E. BERGLUND, 
State Legislative Representative. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, a member of 
the committee [Mr. Jarman]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I join in 
expressing support for the bill, H.R. 706, 
as being a step in the right legislative 
direction. 

Legislation is needed if disputes arising 
in the railroad industry between em- 
ployees and carriers are to be resolved in 
a prompt and equitable manner. 

As was pointed out in the committee 
report, under existing procedures pre- 
scribed in the Railway Labor Act, rail- 
road employees who have grievances 
arising under collective bargaining 
agreements sometimes have to wait as 
long as 10 years or more before a decision 
is rendered on their claim, due to the 
great backlog of cases pending before the 
National Labor Adjustment Board. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, in some in- 
stances after an employee has obtained 
an award the carrier concerned may re- 
fuse to pay the award and the employee 
is forced to go to court where he is then 
required to try his case all over again, 
with the delays and uncertainties nor- 
mally attendant on such litigation. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 706, 
would correct these inequities. 

Mr. Chairman, the particular question 
that remains in my mind is whether the 
limited judicial review provided in this 
bill will meet the test of due process of 
law. My hope is that additional research 
and consideration can be given to this 
part of the bill by the other body and 
in the conference between the two bodies 
before the bill becomes law. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to direct the at- 
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tention of this Chamber to the basic 
reasons underlying our consideration of 
H.R. 706 to amend the Railway Labor 
Act. As you know, lengthy hearings were 
held on this legislation before the Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I have taken 
the opportunity to review these hearings, 
which were held during the ist session 
of the 89th Congress, and I feel the rec- 
ord supports the passage of this reme- 
dial legislation. As all of us know, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shares this view, since it re- 
ported this bill without a single dissent- 
ing vote on October 1, 1965, and found 
no evidence lacking to even write a mi- 
nority report. Many of you, I know, have 
interested yourselves in House Report 
No. 1114 and have noted the recommen- 
dations of this illustrious committee. 

Congress has historically been cogni- 
zant of the needs of the railroad industry 
and its employees, and it has not hesi- 
tated to act when the situation called 
for action. We are here treating with 
an industry that runs 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week and every day in the year. 
Our recent bout with the blizzard of 1966 
reminds us that in railroading severe 
weather is simply a part of the modus 
operandi, and the same demands and the 
same performance are expected in day- 
light or darkness, on sunny days and in 
blizzards. 

As in any other industry, Mr. Chair- 
man, railroad employees have grievances, 
or shall we term them “minor disputes” 
over the interpretation of their working 
agreements. But unlike most industries, 
an aggrieved railroad employee seldom 
is accorded a prompt handling of his 
grievance. The hearings before the sub- 
committee revealed that some railroad 
employees must wait between 7 and 10 
years before obtaining a decision from 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
That seems like an incredible situation, 
Mr. Chairman, but one can easily com- 
prehend the hopelessness of the Board’s 
performance when we note, as was 
brought out in testimony at the time of 
the hearings, that the backlog before 
just the first division is well over 4,000 
cases. Some statisticians have hazarded 
a guess that at the present snail-like 
pace the Board would have no trouble 
in cleaning up this docket of 4,000 cases 
if given the next 32 years to do so—with 
one proviso, Mr. Chairman—that no new 
cases be added. 

Congress never envisaged the develop- 
ment of a situation of this nature, Mr. 
Chairman, when it passed legislation in 
1934 to set up the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. And it is our moral 
duty to right this condition. H.R. 706 
has as one of its provisions permission 
to establish, upon the request of either 
railroad management or the railroad em- 
ployees, special boards of adjustment to 
dispose of an accumulation of grievances 
on any single railroad carrier. If either 
party requests the services of a special 
board, the other must agree. 

I think this is a key provision, Mr. 
Chairman, since the testimony at the 
time of the hearings brought out the fact 
that while one of the larger railroad la- 
bor organizations was agreeable to dis- 
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posing of some 1,700 cases during a 12- 
year period, representatives of the rail- 
road industry responded to the extent of 
agreeing to only 23 claims during the 
same 12-year period. In fact, the testi- 
mony further revealed the unbelievable 
fact that two carrier members never 
agreed to allow a claim during that pe- 
riod. This type of condition is arbitrary, 
Mr, Chairman, in an area where there 
must be some give and take. 

H.R. 706 will be a giant step in the 
right direction, Mr. Chairman. It will 
not change the working habits of mem- 
bers of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, but it will open a door for em- 
ployees when relief is needed by mak- 
ing it possible to obtain the services of a 
special board. Under the functioning of 
a special board, cases are handled ex- 
peditiously and the decisions are final 
and binding, thereby preventing any 
lengthy appeal process. 

In discussing the grievance procedure 
and the operation of the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board with some of my 
constituents who are railroad employees, 
I was dismayed to learn the involvement 
and true hardship in claims before the 
Board pertaining to reinstatment. This 
type of case which involves an employee’s 
livelihood may be delayed at the Board 
for as much as 2 years, or longer, while 
the employee walks the streets or draws 
his unemployment compensation. 

A serious inequity can and often does 
result from this type of condition, Mr. 
Chairman. Under the present setup of 
the Board, all awards of the Board are 
final and binding except those involving 
money—that is, a reinstatement case. If 
the Board should decide against the em- 
ployee in such a case, he has had it, Mr. 
Chairman, there is absolutely no right of 
appeal under the present law. But this 
same finality in no way applies to the rail 
carrier if the employee wins his case be- 
fore the Board. The carrier can, and 
often does refuse to pay a money award, 
since the present law permits this choice, 
and if the beleaguered railroad employee 
is still interested in pursuing his case, he 
must file a lawsuit in a Federal district 
court and have his case tried all over 
again. This is an expensive procedure 
for the average railroad employee, Mr. 
Chairman, since at this point in his hard 
luck he certainly has no bagfull of cash 
to process a suit through the courts. It 
is my understanding that a case of this 
type can go as far as the Supreme Court 
of the United States before it is finally 
decided. I point out that all of this pro- 
duction is over what begins as a minor 
dispute. 

The legislation now before us for con- 
sideration and action will eliminate this 
arbitrary provision of law by making all 
awards of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board final and binding, including 
the money awards I have just been 
speaking about. Passage of the bill will 
simply make both sides equal under the 
law, whereas the act, as it now stands, 
gives an advantage and a privilege to one 
side which are denied to the other. 

In conclusion I would like to empha- 
size, Mr. Chairman, the urgent need for 
the remedies provided in H.R. 706. I 
learned from my constituents that often- 
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times an employee is either retired or de- 
ceased when the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board finally gets around to 
handling his claim. I think even in the 
Dark Ages this practice would not be tol- 
erated, Mr. Chairman, and certainly it is 
not 20th-century operation. I respect- 
fully urge my colleagues to adopt this 
bill. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield whatever time he may require to 
the gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, HR. 
706 is designed to solve the substantial 
problem of painfully slow adjudication 
of grievances under the Railway Labor 
Act, by eliminating the large backlog of 
undecided claims of railroad employees 
pending before the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board in Chicago, and to 
provide the opportunity for judicial re- 
view of awards of this Board equally to 
both employees and employers. 

This will be accomplished by the 
establishment, upon the request of a rep- 
resentative of management or labor, of 
special boards for the adjudication of 
grievances arising under collective bar- 
gaining agreements in the railroad in- 
dustry. Judicial review of orders of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
and of boards established under this leg- 
islation, would be limited to the deter- 
mination of questions traditionally in- 
volved in arbitration legislation, that is, 
whether the tribunal had jurisdiction of 
the subject, whether there was compli- 
ance with the statutory requirements, 
and whether there was fraud or corrup- 
tion on the part of a member of the 
tribunal. 

We can see the need for this legislation 
by merely observing the situation pres- 
ently existing before Division I of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
There are pending at the Board 4,000 un- 
settled cases involving claims of railroad 
employees, and at the Board’s present 
rate of handling cases it will take 32 
years to dispose of the present backlog 
without the addition of a single case. 
In some cases, railroad employees have 
had to wait as long as 10 years before 
their cases are considered. The sub- 
mission of almost all claims to referees 
has created long delays in the handling 
of individual cases. If special boards 
could be agreed to, this backlog could 
then be disposed of in a reasonably short 
time. 

This legislation is designed to provide 
the answer to this problem by compel- 
ling agreement upon request by either 
party to the establishment of a special 
board to dispose of a docket of cases on 
the carrier’s property. 

It is worth noting that under the 
present system, many employees have 
either been retired or deceased when 
their cases were finally considered. This 
question before us then is not one of in- 
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creasing or decreasing the rights of either 
the railroad employees or the carriers, 
but merely allowing those rights to be 
determined within a reasonable period of 
time. The fault or delay of the past is 
not attributable to any one agency or 
group, but the present system simply has 
not worked as it should have—or was 
intended. All the Congress asks to do 
now is speed up these litigations so that 
working people can be given proper hear- 
ings, time to have their cases considered, 
and decisions handed down in a reason- 
able time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Georgia, a member of 
the committee [Mr. MACKAY]. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce I rise in support 
of H.R. 706 to amend the Railway Labor 
Act primarily because this legislation is 
long overdue to correct an incredible 
Situation existing at the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board was 
established by an act of Congress in 1934 
under the Railway Labor Act to arbitrate 
unsettled employee grievances in the 
railroad industry. I shudder to think of 
the reaction Members of Congress at that 
time would have had if they, through 
an act of clairvoyance, could have fore- 
seen the utter shambles that has slowed 
the Board’s decisionmaking machinery 
to an almost nonexistent pace. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to direct 
your attention to a fact that was de- 
veloped in hearings on this legislation 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I refer to the un- 
believable backlog of unsettled cases 
pending before Division I of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. That 
Division decides cases of all on-train 
railroad employees. You will be shocked 
to learn that at the present time there 
are over 4,000 of these cases awaiting 
action by Division I of the Board—I re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman—4,000. 

A study of the past performance of 
Division I reveals that its present rate 
of production would require 32 years of 
operation to clear the docket of the 4,000 
pending cases, provided no other cases 
are added. This is a ludicrous situa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and I feel imposes 
a true injustice on those railroad em- 
ployees who patiently await a verdict 
from the Board on their unsettled claims. 

I have received reports from railroad 
employees in my district that in some in- 
stances they have been compelled to wait 
as long as 10 or 11 years before their 
case is considered by the Board. If I 
might add an unpleasant footnote, I 
would like to point out that some of 
these employees have retired and others 
are deceased by the time their claims 
receive adjudication. Here we see a 
specific illustration of the maxim: “Jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a condition that 
begs for correction, and I urge my fel- 
low Members to act favorably on H.R. 
706, which will, through an act of simple 
justice, remove the brakes from the 
Board’s machinery. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
highly commend the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers], the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. JoHN BELL WILLIAMS], 
and all other members of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
the very thorough study and the excel- 
lent bill that they have reported for con- 
sideration by the Members of the House 
this afternoon. I enthusiastically sup- 
port the provisions of H.R. 706 and ex- 
press the Lope that my colleagues will 
unanimously pass this measure. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 706, the Railway Labor 
Act amendments. This proposed legis- 
lation will eliminate the large backlog of 
railroad employee claims pending before 
the National Adjustment Board by rea- 
son of the establishment of special ad- 
justment boards upon the request either 
of representatives of employees or of 
management to resolve disputes which 
would otherwise be referable to the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Boards. All 
awards of these special boards will be 
final with judicial review limited to ques- 
tions traditionally involved in arbitra- 
tion legislation such as jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, compliance with statu- 
tory requirements and whether a fraud 
was perpetrated by a member of the 
tribunal. 

Under present law, with the huge num- 
ber of cases docketed, and pending be- 
fore the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board an employee of one of the operat- 
ing brotherhoods who has a grievance 
arising out of an alleged violation of a 
collective bargaining agreement or work 
rule, and who files a claim based upon 
this grievance, will, if his claim is re- 
jected by management, sometimes have 
to wait as long as 10 years before receiv- 
ing a decision on his grievance. Also, 
Mr. Chairman, in many instances, after 
an employee has been rendered an award, 
management refuses to pay thus forcing 
the employee to go to court where he 
must try his case again and withstand 
the normal] delays of litigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that the 
machinery established under H.R. 706 
can work more expeditiously to handle 
the backlog of claims and I believe that 
this is a sound solution to a serious prob- 
lem throughout the railroad industry. 

This legislation is long overdue and 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to add my support to H.R. 706, 
amendments to the Railway Labor Act. 
Like my colleagues, I feel that these 
amendments are just and necessary to 
clarify arbitration procedures between 
employers and employees within the 
railroad industry through the establish- 
ment of special adjustment. boards at 
the request of either management or 
labor. Thus, Mr. Chairman, by putting 
the two on an equal footing in the arbi- 
tration of minor disputes, we not only 
serve to untangle the present complica- 
tions of the Railway Labor Act, but up- 
hold the highest traditions of labor-man- 
agement arbitration by seeking just 
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solutions to the equal benefit of both 
parties. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in support of H.R. 706, titled 
“Railway Labor Act Amendments.” 

The bill would make changes in the 
Railway Labor Act of 1934. HR. 706 
has two general purposes: 

First. To eliminate the large backlog of 
undecided claims of railway employees 
pending before the National Railway 
Adjustment Board. 

Second. To provide equal opportunity 
for judicial review of awards of the Na- 
tional Railway Adjustment Board to em- 
ployees and employers. 

The backlog of undecided claims fre- 
quently has grown from a procedure 
under the act of 1934 that calls for both 
the carrier and the employee to agree on 
the establishment of special boards of ad- 
justment to settle cases. 

The present bill, H.R. 706, would 
change this so that either management 
or labor may demand at any time the 
establishment of a special board on the 
properties of the carrier affected. 

Also, under the 1934 act, in cases where 
the carrier refuses to pay an award made 
to the employee by the Adjustment 
Board, the employee is forced to go to 
court and try his case again. There is 
no means specified in the act, other than 
resort to the courts, whereby any award 
of the Board to the employee may be en- 
forced. If the employee fails to receive 
an award in his favor, there is no means 
by which judicial review may be ob- 
tained. 

The present bill would change this so 
that all awards of the National Railway 
Adjustment Board would be final and 
binding on both parties. Judicial review 
is provided either party if they can prove 
fraud, corruption, or that the Board went 
beyond its jurisdiction in handling the 
case. 

To indicate the seriousness of the 
backlog of cases under existing proce- 
dures of the Railway Labor Act, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues there 
have been cases where railroad employees 
with grievances sometimes have waited 
as long as 10 years before a decision is 
made on their claims. 

I believe the proposed bill will help 
avoid these delays. I urge its adoption 
by the House. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board was established by Congress in 
1934, under the Railway Labor Act, to 
arbitrate minor disputes—unadjusted 
employee grievances—in the industry, 
but for some years now, it has been some- 
thing less than effective in carrying out 
the mandate of the Congress. 

Railroad employees are forced at times 
to wait as long as 10 or 11 years to get a 
decision on pending claims. A huge 
backlog of cases prevents speedy and 
equitable solution of the claims. 

H.R. 706, if enacted; would make pos- 
sible the settlement of claims in a rea- 
sonable time. It is fair to both employer 
and employee. It should be passed. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that I must 
leave the floor prior to the vote on H.R. 
706 to amend the Railway Labor Act, I 
wish to announce to my colleagues and 
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others interested in this legislation that 
I am in favor of it. Had I been present, 
I would have voted for it. Due to the lack 
of opposition to its passage, I was unable 
to obtain a pair vote. I regret that 
speaking commitments in Ohio made 
prior to the scheduling of this bill for 
consideration necessitate my absence at 
this time. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, although it is not possible for me to 
be present and vote for H.R. 706, I do 
want to go on record in support of this 
much needed legislation. Because of the 
tremendous number of cases pending be- 
fore the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, the enactment of this legislation 
is imperative to clear the docket. I want 
to commend the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for the at- 
tention it gave to this bill. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to add my support for these much 
needed amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act of 1934. The amendments will 
make possible much more expeditious 
settlement of labor-management disputes 
in the industry and so correct serious and 
longstanding problems of delay. Fur- 
ther the amendments will make all set- 
tlements final except where evidence of 
fraud or jurisdictional disputes exist. 
This is only fair to both sides. For these 
AORA I join those who support this 

ill. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my strong support of H.R. 706, 
Railway Labor Act amendment, which, 
in my opinion, is a very meritorious and 
badly needed piece of legislation. 

It is with extreme regret that circum- 
stances beyond my control are such that 
I will be unable to be present at the time 
a vote is taken on this matter. Were it 
possible for me to be here I would cer- 
tainly vote for this legislation, and I do 
urge all my colleagues to wholeheartedly 
support it. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Cheirman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 706 to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The unfairness of the 
present system of handling employees’ 
claims at the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board disturbs me. 

I am aware, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
of the backlog of cases that would re- 
quire decades to adjudicate. But there is 
another aspect of the present operation 
that I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues that also accounts for 
the delay in handling these cases to a 
conclusion—and that is the fact that all 
awards of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board are final and binding except 
those involving money. 

Under the present arrangement a rail- 
road carrier can refuse to abide by an 
award of the Board if it involves the pay- 
ment of money. Ironically if an em- 
ployee’s case in a claim involving money 
is denied by the Board, the employee has 
no further recourse; he must accept the 
denial. But a railroad carrier has the 
right to refuse to pay a money award, 
thereby forcing the employee, if he is 
still interested, to file a lawsuit in a Fed- 
eral district court and have his case tried 
all over again. This is a burdensome 
procedure for the average railroad em- 
ployee, Mr. Chairman, since he usually 
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does not have the financial wherewithal 
to process a lawsuit. If he does choose to 
incur this expense, he is faced with the 
additional delay of a court trying the 
case again from the beginning. 

And this may not be the end of the line 
yet, Mr. Chairman. A case of this nature 
can possibly go as far as the Supreme 
Court of the United States before it is 
finally decided. This involves unneces- 
sary expense and needless delay, Mr. 
Chairman, for a type of case that is ini- 
tially filed with the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board as a minor dispute 
over an employee’s grievance on one rail 
carrier. 

I stand in support of H.R. 706 since it 
will eliminate this oddity in the present 
setup by making all awards of the Board 
final and binding, including the money 
awards. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit there is no 
other just alternative to this proposal, 
and I urge its favorable consideration. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 706. I seriously re- 
gret that Congress has not taken the 
steps long ago to correct the gross inequi- 
ties existing under the present Railway 
Labor Act. 

H.R. 706 would end some gross in- 
justices in the present handling of em- 
ployee grievances in the railroad in- 
dustry—injustices that have caused 
widespread resentment among the 
employees. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that 
when minor disputes—grievances—can- 
not be settled between railway labor and 
management, they shall be referred for 
settlement to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. Since the courts have 
ruled that employees may not strike over 
these cases, this has become a form of 
compulsory arbitration. 

In recent years, the backlog of cases 
pending before the NRAB—especially its 
first division, covering operating em- 
ployees—has risen to alarming heights. 
As the Commerce Committee’s report— 
Report No. 1114— points out: 

Under existing procedures, railroad em- 
ployees who have grievances sometimes have 
to wait as long as 10 years or more before a 
decision is rendered on their claim. 


The NRAB“'s first division alone now 
has over 4,000 cases pending before it; 
in 1964 that division decided 128 cases. 
The committee found that the third di- 
vision “has fallen into the same shoddy 
condition and is improving only slowly.“ 

To end this obviously unfair situation, 
H.R. 706 provides that special boards of 
adjustment may be created to clean up 
the backlog of grievance cases between 
a union and a railroad whenever either 
side so requests. Such special boards can 
be created now only when both sides 
agree to it. Some railroads and unions 
have agreed to such boards, with very 
beneficial results. Other railroads have 
refused, and those are the railroads with 
the huge backlog of employee grievance 
cases pending before the NRAB. The 
Commerce Committee concluded it is es- 
sential to change the present impasse 
and that H.R. 706’s approach is the most 
feasible method. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 706 would 
end a grossly unjust provision in exist- 
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ing law, which says that NRAB decisions 
shall be final and binding “except inso- 
far as they shall contain a money award.” 
This means that if the employee wins his 
case before the NRAB, the railroad can— 
frequently does—obtain judicial review 
by refusing to pay the monetary award. 
The employee then has to bring an en- 
forcement suit in Federal court where it 
is necessary for the entire case to be tried 
again in a trial de novo. The employee 
may—and frequently does—find it neces- 
sary to appeal the lower court decision 
to the court of appeals and then to the 
Supreme Court. 

On the other hand, if the employee 
receives an adverse award from the 
NRAB, he has no appeal. Disposition of 
his claim is final and binding. 

H.R. 706 would end this by making 
all NRAB and special board decisions 
final and binding, except if the arbitra- 
tors fail to comply with the act or fail 
to confine their awards to their scope of 
authority, or in case of fraud or corrup- 
tion. Judicial review thus would be 
available to employers and employees 
alike, but on the limited basis tradition- 
ally applicable to awards of arbitration 
tribunals as provided in section 9 of the 
Railway Labor Act. Based on Supreme 
Court decisions, the committee concluded 
that this procedure is fully constitu- 
tional. 

On this subject the committee report 
states: 

The one-sidedness of existing law is ex- 
tremely unfair to employees. Since the 
NRAB is an arbitration tribunal, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion all of the awards rendered 
by the Board should be complied with. 


Mr. Chairman, under existing proce- 
dures prescribed in the Railway Labor 
Act, railroad employees who have griev- 
ances sometimes have to wait as long as 
10 years or more before a decision is ren- 
dered on their claim. In addition, in 
some instances, after an employee has 
obtained an award, the carrier concerned 
refuses to pay the award, and the em- 
ployee is forced to go to court where he 
is then required to try his case all over 
again, with the delays and uncertainties 
normally attendant on litigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not need to point 
out to my colleagues what a grave in- 
justice is done our railroad workers as 
a result of these actions. They deserve 
better treatment and it is a shame this 
deplorable situation exists. ‘This Con- 
gress can remedy this injustice by en- 
acting this bill H.R. 706 into law. I hope 
my colleagues will join me and support 
this legislation wholeheartedly as I do. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to urge my colleagues 
to act favorably on H.R. 706 to amend 
the Railway Labor Act. 

This legislation is designed to elim- 
inate the huge backlog of undecided em- 
ployee grievance claims now pending at 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
in Chicago. I was distressed to learn 
from reading the hearings held during 
the ist session of the 89th Congress and 
the report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce that the 
jam at the Board has reached thousands 
of cases. I note particularly that divi- 
sion 1, which handles the claims of all 
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on-train railroad employees, is approxi- 
mately 4,000 behind in its work. The 
figures contained in the committee’s re- 
port indicate that at the present rate of 
deciding claims, it would require more 
than 30 years of the Board’s time to clear 
up this backlog, provided no additional 
cases were submitted. 

Mr. Chairman, we often say that the 
wheels of the gods grind slowly but they 
grind exceedingly fine“ but as far as 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
is concerned, they have come to a halt. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the en- 
actment of H.R. 706 is an act of simple 
justice to correct a situation which has 
been permitted to grow too bad for too 
long. The provision in this legislation 
for the establishment of special boards 
of adjustment, upon the request of either 
management or labor, is a fair and sensi- 
ble way of attacking this problem, and 
I would like to urge my colleagues to 
enact this worthy item of legislation 
without delay. 

I am pleased to lend my support to the 
unanimous views of the committee as set 
forth in Report No. 1114. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of these amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act, in the hope that the 
grave inequities that have been allowed 
to continue over the years since 1935, will 
finally be corrected by this legislation. 

Like many of my colleagues, I am dis- 
turbed about the present functioning and 
pace of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board—especially its first and third 
divisions. 

I say this advisedly. As of March 1965 
the first division, which has never been 
current in its work since its establish- 
ment in 1935, had a backlog of cases 
which would take them 7% years to 
complete at their rate of the past 15 
years. The third division had a backlog 
of 34% years of work. 

The fault is in how the present sys- 
tem works. Originally it was supposed 
that settlement of grievances arising un- 
der collective-bargaining agreements in 
the railway industry could be settled by 
two reasonable men, one representing 
management, one representing labor. In 
the few cases where they might fail, the 
Railway Labor Act provided for the ap- 
pointment of a neutral third person to 
serve as a referee. 

It was also assumed that, in general, 
when a decision was made it would be 
accepted by both parties. In a word, it 
was the underlying assumption that a 
desire existed on the sides of both labor 
and management to arrive at a settle- 
ment of their disputes like reasonable 
men. 

The results have been far different. 
Instead of a machinery for settlement of 
grievances the Adjustment Board has be- 
come a means of channeling grievance 
cases into an indefinite limbo of delay, 
legal confusion, and a refusal to assume 
responsibility. 

H.R. 706, which has been ably described 
by others, would attempt to correct some 
of these faults. It would speed up and 
render more certain the decision of com- 
plaints arising under labor-management 
agreements on railroads. It would make 
such settlements more equitable and less 
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discriminatory. I am hopeful that sub- 
stantial good will come from HR. 706. 
To the extent that correction of demon- 
strated faults in the law can correct the 
problems of our railroad labor-manage- 
ment relations, I think we will be acting 
today to accomplish that end. 

Beyond that, matters must revert to 
labor and management. If, instead of 
the present desire to use the settlement 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act as 
a means of stultifying genuine grievance 
settlement, by our act here today we 
awaken in railway labor and railway 
management the desire for legitimate use 
of the means to labor peace and mutu- 
ally responsive grievance settlement, I 
shall be greatly pleased. 

When the Railway Labor Act was 
passed in 1926 it came at a time after a 
series of disastrous strikes and serious 
disagreements had shaken both labor 
and management into a realization that 
something has to be done. At that time 
the two sides got together and worked 
out a joint proposal which both sup- 
ported before the Congress and which 
formed the basis for our present Railway 
Labor Act. It is my sincere hope that 
responsible men on both sides in the in- 
dustry will again attempt to make the 
machinery we are trying to repair here 
today work anew. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
706 would end some gross injustices in 
the present handling of employee griev- 
ances in the railroad industry—injustices 
that have caused widespread resentment 
among the employees. 

The. National Railroad Adjustment 
Board was established by Congress in 
1934, under the Railway Labor Act, to 
arbitrate minor disputes”—unadjusted 
employee grievances—in this industry, 
but for the past 15 years the NRAB has 
failed miserably to function as it should. 

The NRAB is divided into four divi- 
sions. The first division handles all 
claims cases of the “operating” employ- 
ees. Three other divisions handle cases 
involving the “nonoperating” employees. 
As an example of the delaying tactics 
and inaction of the NRAB, there are at 
the present time over 4,000 cases pend- 
ing before the first division of the Board. 
If there were no further cases sent to 
the first division as of this date, and us- 
ing as a yardstick the production rate 
of the division for the past 3 years, it 
would take 32 years to clear the present 
docket. 

Railroad employees now wait as long 
as 10 to 11 years to get a decision on their 
claims pending, by which time many of 
them are either retired or deceased. Rail- 
road employees are certainly entitled 
to more equitable treatment than is now 
being afforded them. 

One of the main reasons for this huge 
backlog of cases is the refusal of man- 
agement to accept awards or precedent 
in subsequent similar cases unless they 
tend to deny a given claim. The other 
basic cause for the slowdown and re- 
sultant backlog is the refusal of the car- 
rier members of the Board to decide a 
case without a referee, unless the labor 
members will agree to a denial or dis- 
missal of the claim. Preparing briefs 
and oral argument before a referee takes 
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Many days and even weeks in many 
cases, hence the reason for the carrier 
members refusing to decide cases with- 
out a referee. The railroad brother- 
hoods have tried for years to reach an 
understanding with the executives of the 
Nation’s railroads which would have 
taken care of this matter; however, their 
efforts have been futile. 

The result is to deny the employees 
many thousands of dollars due them for 
as long as 10 to 11 years, while the car- 
rier has the use of this money without 
interest or penalty of any kind. Deci- 
sions relating to basic principles in the 
working agreements with the carriers 
are also withheld by delaying decisions 
of claims of contract violations. 

H.R. 706 is the solution to this problem. 
It provides that upon request from an 
organization or a carrier the other must 
agree to the establishment of a “special 
board” on that particular property to 
dispose of pending cases. In dealing 
with the economic factor, the fact is that 
the cost of disposing of cases before a 
“special board” would be much less for 
the carrier, the organization, and the 
Federal Government. 

There is at present provision in the 
Railway Labor Act for the establishment 
of “special boards of adjustment” on in- 
dividual railroads to dispose of dockets 
or cases upon agreement by both parties. 
Of course, those railroads that are re- 
sponsible for the huge backlog of cases 
will not agree to “special boards.” A 
number of railroad carriers will at the 
present time agree to such special 
boards.” There is no backlog of cases 
on these railroads, neither do they have 
a backlog pending at the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. 

H.R. 706 is equitable to both the em- 
ployees and the carriers. It makes pos- 
sible the settlement of claims in a rea- 
sonable time, without waiting from 8 to 
11 years for the same settlement. Jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied. 

Second, the Railway Labor Act now 
provides that all awards of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board are final and 
binding except insofar as they shall con- 
tain a money award.” The serious ad- 
verse effect of this provision on the em- 
ployees is that all awards which deny a 
worker’s claim for settlement of a 
grievance are final and binding, while 
those awards which sustain his claim 
when money is involved are not final and 
binding on the employer. Some rail- 
road managements in recent years have 
adopted a. policy of refusing to pay 
awards made by the Adjustment Board 
when money is involved. The only re- 
course open to the employee, even 
though his claim has been upheld by the 
Board, is to file a law suit in Federal 
district court and have his case tried all 
over again. This procedure may go 
clear to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This is a gross inequity to the 
employees. 

Railroad employees have suffered a 
great financial loss through the injustice 
of railroad management’s refusing to pay 
claims which the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board has sustained, thereby 
finding it necessary to go through all the 
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courts to the U.S. Supreme Court in or- 
der to try to collect a claim which has al- 
ready been decided in their favor. 

H.R. 706 will erase this gross injustice. 
H.R. 706 simply provides that all awards 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board will be final and binding (includ- 
ing those containing money) on both 
parties. It provides judicial review to 
either party if they can prove fraud, cor- 
ruption, or that the Board went beyond 
its jurisdiction in the handling of the 
case. These are the tests traditionally 
applicable to awards of arbitration tri- 
bunals established pursuant to section 9 
of the Railway Labor Act. This bill has 
had full and complete hearings before 
the Transportation Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. After amendment, it was 
reported to the full committee without 
dissent and the full committee has now 
reported the bill out favorably without 
dissent. 'There was no minority report 
filed on the bill. The committee reported 
that: 


Under the circumstances, the committee 
feels that a change in the existing procedures 
of the Board is not only warranted but is 
essential. Of the alternatives considered by 
the committee, the approach set out in the 
reported bill seemed to the committee the 
most feasible method of resolving the exist- 
ing impasse. 


The bill is strongly supported by the 
22 organizations represented by Railway 
Labor Executives Association and by the 
AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members to 
vote for this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and I 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the substitute 
amendment to the bill reported by the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 706 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3, Second, of the Railway Labor Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“If written request is made upon any indi- 
vidual carrier by the representative of any 
craft or class of employees of such carrier for 
the establishment of a special board of ad- 
justment to resolve disputes otherwise refer- 
able to the Adjustment Board, or any dispute 
which has been pending before the Adjust- 
ment Board for 12 months from the date the 
dispute (claim) is received by the Board, or 
if any carrier makes such a request upon 
any such representative, the carrier or the 
representative upon whom such request is 
made shall join in an agreement establish- 
ing such a board within thirty days from the 
date such request is made. The cases which 
may be considered by such board shall be 
defined in the agreement establishing it. 
Such board shall consist of one person desig- 
nated by the carrier and one person desig- 
nated by the representative of the employees. 
If such carrier or such representative fails 
to agree upon the establishment of such a 
board as provided herein, or to exercise its 
rights to designate a member of the board, 
the carrier or representative making the 
request for the establishment of the special 
board may request the Mediation Board to 
designate a member of the special board on 
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behalf of the carrier or representative upon 
whom such request was made, Upon re- 
ceipt of a request. for such designation the 
Mediation Board shall promptly make such 
designation and shall select an individual 
associated in interest with the carrier or rep- 
resentative he is to represent, who, with the 
member appointed by the carrier or repre- 
sentative requesting the establishment of the 
special board, shall constitute the board. 
Each member of the board shall be compen- 
sated by the party he is to represent. The 
members of the board so designated shall 
determine all matters not previously agreed 
upon by the carrier and the representative 
of the employees with respect to the estab- 
lishment and jurisdiction of the board. If 
they are unable to agree such matters shall 
be determined by a neutral member of the 
board selected or appointed and compen- 
sated in the same manner as is hereinafter 
provided with respect to situations where the 
members of the board are unable to agree 
upon an award. Such neutral member shall 
cease to be a member of the board when he 
has determined such matters. If with re- 
spect to any dispute or group of disputes the 
members of the board designated by the car- 
rier and the representative are unable to 
agree upon an award disposing of the dispute 
or group of disputes they shall by mutual 
agreement select a neutral person to be a 
member of the board for the consideration 
and disposition of such dispute or group of 
disputes. In the event the members of the 
board designated by the parties are unable, 
within ten days after their failure to agree 
upon an award, to agree upon the selection 
of such neutral person, either member of 
the board may request the Mediation Board 
to appoint such neutral person and upon 
receipt of such request the Mediation Board 
shall promptly make such appointment. 
The neutral person so selected or appointed 
shall be compensated and reimbursed for 
expenses by the Mediation Board. Any two 
members of the board shall be competent to 
render an award. Such awards shall be final 
and binding upon both parties to the dis- 
pute and if in favor of the petitioner, shall 
direct the other party to comply therewith 
on or before the day named. Compliance 
with such awards shall be enforcible by pro- 
ceedings in the United States district courts 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
provisions that apply to proceedings for en- 
forcement of compliance with awards of the 
Adjustment Board.” t 

Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
3, First, (m), of the Railway Labor Act is 
amended by striking out “, except insofar 
as they shall contain a money award”. 

(b) Section 3, First, (o), of the Railway 
Labor Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence; “In the 
event any division determines that an award 
favorable to the petitioner should not be 
made in any dispute referred to it, the 
division shall make an order to the petitioner 
stating such determination.” 

(c) The second sentence of Section 3, First, 
(p), of such Act is amended by striking out 
“shall be prima facie evidence of the facts 
therein stated” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall be conclusive on the parties”. 

(d) The last sentence of section 3, First, 
(p), of such Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “: Provided, however, That such 
order may not be set aside except for failue 
of the division to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act, for failure of the order 
to conform, or confine itself, to matters 
within the scope of the division’s jurisdic- 
tion, or for fraud or corruption by a member 
of the division making the order”. 

(e) Section 3, First, of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (q) 
through (w) thereof as paragraphs (r) 
through (x), respectively, and by inserting 
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after paragraph (p) the following new para- 


ph: 

“(q) If any employee or group of employ- 
ees, or any carrier, is aggrieved by the failure 
of any division of the Adjustment Board to 
make an award in a dispute referred to it, 
or is aggrieved by any of the terms of an 
award or by the failure of the division to in- 
clude certain terms in such award, then such 
employee or group of employees or carrier 
may file in any United States district court 
in which a petition under paragraph (p) 
could be filed, a petition for review of the 
division’s order. A copy of the petition shall 
be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Adjustment Board. The 
Adjustment Board shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which it 
based its action. The court shall have juris- 
diction to affirm the order of the division or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part, or it 
may remand the proceeding to the division 
for such further action as it may direct. On 
such review, the findings and order of the 
division shall be conclusive on the parties, 
except that the order of the division may be 
set aside, in whole or in part, or remanded 
to the division, for failure of the division to 
comply with the requirements of this Act, 
for failure of the order to conform, or con- 
fine itself, to matters within the scope of the 
division’s jurisdiction, or for fraud or cor- 
ruption by a member of the division making 
the order. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review as provided in sections 
1291 and 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code.” 


Mr. YOUNGER (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the substitute amendment be dispensed 
with, and that the substitute amend- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hanna, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 706) to amend 
the Railway Labor Act in order to pro- 
vide for establishment of special adjust- 
ment boards upon the request either of 
representatives of employees or of car- 
riers to resolve disputes otherwise refer- 
able to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, had directed him to report 
the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
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point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 380, nays 0, not voting 51, as 
follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 16] 
YEAS—380 

Abbitt Donohue Hutchinson 
Abernethy Dorn Ichord 
Adair Dow Irwin 
Adams Downing Jacobs 
Addabbo Dulski Jarman 
Albert Duncan, Oreg. Jennings 
Anderson, Ill. Duncan, Tenn. Joelson 
Anderson, Dwyer Johnson, Calif. 

Tenn Dyal Johnson, Okla. 
Andrews, Edmondson Johnson, Pa. 

George W Edwards, Ala. Jonas 
Andrews, Edwards, Calif. Jones, Ala. 

Glenn Edwards, La. Jones, Mo. 
Annunzio Erlenborn Karsten 
Arends Evans, Colo. Karth 
Ashley Everett Kastenmeier 
Ashmore Evins, Tenn. Kee 
Aspinall Fallon Keith 
Bandstra Farbstein Kelly 
Baring Farnsley Keogh 
Barrett Farnum King, N.Y. 
Bates Fascell King, Utah 
Beckworth Feighan Kirwan 
Belcher Findley Kluczynski 
Bell Pino Kornegay 
Bennett Fisher Krebs 
Betts Flood Kunkel 
Bingham Flynt Landrum 
Blatnik Foga Langen 
Boland Foley tta 
Bolling Ford. Lennon 
Bolton William D. Lipscomb 
Brademas Fountain Long, La 
Brock Fraser Long, Md. 
Brooks Frelinghuysen Love 
Brown, Calif. Friedel McCarthy 
Broyhill, N.C. Fulton, Pa. McClory 
Broyhill, Va. Fulton, Tenn. McCulloch 
B an Gallagher McDade 
Burke Garmatz McDowell 
Burleson Gathings. McFall: 
Burton, Calif. Gettys McGrath 
Burton, Utah Gilbert McMillan 
Byrne, Pa Gilligan McVicker 
Byrnes, Wis. Gonzalez Macdonald 
Cabell Goodell MacGregor 
Callan Grabowski Machen 
Cameron Gray Mackay 
Carey Green, Oreg. Mackie 
Carter Green, Pa. Madden 
Casey | Greigg Mahon 
Cederberg Grider Mallliard 
Chamberlain Griffin Marsh 

Griffiths Martin, Ala 

Clancy Gross Mathias 
Clark Grover y 
Clausen, Gubser Meeds 

Don H. Gurney Michel 
Clawson, Del Hagan, Ga Miller 
Cleveland Hagen, Calif. Mills 
Clevenger Haley Minish 
Cohelan Hall Mink 
Collier Halleck Minshall 
Colmer Halpern Moeller 
Conable Hamilton Monagan 
Conte Hanley Moore 
Conyers Hanna Moorhead 
Cooley Hansen,Iowa Morgan 
Corbett Hansen, Wash. Morris 
Corman Hardy Morrison 
Craley Harsha Morse 
Cramer Harvey, Mich. Morton 
Culver Hathaway Mosher 
Cunningham Hawkins Moss 
Curtin `“ Hays Multer 
Curtis Hébert Murphy, III 
Daddario Hechler Murphy, N.Y. 

Helstoski Natcher 

Daniels Henderson Nedzi 
Davis, Ga. Herlong Nelsen 
Davis, Wis. icks O'Brien 
de la Garza Holifield O'Hara, III 
Delaney Holland O Hara, Mich 
Dent Horton O'Konski 
Denton Hosmer Olsen, Mont. 
Devine Howard Olson, Minn 
Dickinson Hull O'Neal, Ga. 
Diggs Hungate O'Neill. Mass. 
Dingell Huot Ottinger 


Patman Rostenkowski Tenzer 
Patten Roybal Thompson, N. J 
Pepper Rumsfeld Thompson, Tex. 
Perkins Ryan Todd 
Philbin Satterfield Trimble 
Pickle St Germain Tuck 
Pike St. Onge Tunney 
Pirnie Saylor Tupper 
Poage Scheuer Tuten 
Poff Schisler Udall 
Pool Schmidhauser Uliman 
Price Schneebeli Utt 
Pucinski Schweiker Van Deerlin 
Purcell Secrest Vanik 
Quie Selden Vigorito 
Quillen Senner Vivian 
Race Shipley Waggonner 
Randall Shriver Walker, Miss. 
Redlin Sickles Walker, N. Mex, 
Rees Sikes Watkins 
Reid, III Sisk Watson 
Reid, N.Y. Slack Weltner 
Reifel Smith, Calif Whalley 
Reinecke Smith, Iowa White, Idaho 
Resnick Smith, N.Y. White, Tex 
Reuss Smith, Va. Whitener 
Rhodes, Pa. Stafford Whitten 
Rivers, S.C. S ers Widnall 
Rivers, Alaska Stalbaum Wiliams 
Roberts Stanton Wilson, 
Robison Steed Charles H. 
Rodino Stephens Wolff 
Rogers, Colo Stratton Wright 
Rogers, Fla Stubblefield Wyatt 
Rogers, Tex Sullivan Wydler 
Ronan Sweeney Yates 
Ronealio Taleott Young 
Rooney, N.Y. Taylor Younger 
Rooney, Pa. Teague, Calif. Zablocki 
Rosenthal Teague, Tex. 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—51 
Andrews, Dowdy Nix 
N. Dak. Ellsworth Passman 
Ashbrook Ford, Gerald R. Pelly 
Ayres Fuqua Powell 
Baldwin Giaimo Rhodes, Ariz. 
Battin Gibbons Roudebush 
Berry Hansen, Idaho Roush 
Boggs Harvey, Ind Scott 
Bow King, Calif Skubitz 
Bray Laird Springer 
Broomfield Leggett Thomas 
Brown,Ohio McEwen Thomson, Wis. 
„Mass. Toll 
Callaway Martin, Nebr. Watts 
Celler Matsunaga Willis 
Dawson. Matthews Wilson, Bob 
Derwinski Mize 
Dole Murray 
So the bill was passed. 
The. Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Toll with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. King of California) with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Gerald Ford, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. f 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Ayres. 
~ Mr. Leggett with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Ellsworth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended to read: “An act 
to amend the Railway Labor Act in order 
to provide for establishment, of special 
adjustment boards upon the request 
either of representatives of employees or 
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of carriers to resolve disputes otherwise 
referable to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, and to make all awards 
of such Board final.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request and include in the re- 
quest consent to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BROADER CONCERN AND A LIVE- 
LIER UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 
FOR THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this Hall 
has heard before the plea of this Repre- 
sentative for a broader concern and a 
livelier understanding for the Pacific 
community. We have great reason to 
be proud of the great creative effort that 
our country put forth for the construc- 
tive program of the Atlantic commu- 
nity. Out of those efforts, and with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the countries 
affected, Western Europe had one of the 
most dramatic postwar recoveries noted 
in the annals of history. 

Out of that recovery increased trade 
and intercourse between America and 
Europe contributed mightily to our own 
vitality and economic well-being. Out 
of the improvements, advancement, and 
growth in the countries of the Atlantic 
community came also a substantial and 
critical contribution to the security of 
the free world. Out of economic devel- 
opment came political stability upon 
which security ultimately rests. 

As we look to the other ocean America 
shares with neighbors, we see another 
great potential for partnership in peace- 
ful progress. The Pacific, by the new 
speed in the technological advance of 
jet air travel, has become indeed a 
neighborhood. But we must work to- 
gether to make it a community. A com- 
munity comes from an awareness of 
interdependency, from the presence of 
interwoven responsibilities. In a com- 
munity there is mutuality. Recognition 
of mutual concerns sparks mutual ef- 
forts on behalf of programs of mutual 
benefit. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, what the Asian Bank is doing and 
will do in East Asia is to set a pattern of 
community action. Here is an institu- 
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tion which pools the neighborhood 
resources. Here is a tool which fashions 
a community mentality. A way of think- 
ing which recognizes problems does not 
stop at arbitrary national boundaries. 
In the Asian Development Bank we see 
the first institution in which all of the 
elements of the community are active 
and where such elements are brought to- 
gether in a practical and dynamic pro- 
gram. The fruits of the effort may well 
go far beyond the actual accomplish- 
ments of the Bank itself. The Bank is a 
first step, an important first step, in the 
process of community building. We will 
need additional steps; other institutions 
which will pool strength and attack prob- 
lems. It is then we will see in the Pacific 
Community the emerging, satisfying 
story of economic improvement, welfare 
betterment, increasing standards of 
living and increasing stability of political 
structures. The people and countries of 
the Pacific will then be as important in 
the partnership for peace and security as 
have been the peoples and nations of the 
Atlantic Community. We strongly urge 
and support the U.S. participation. By 
our action here today, my colleagues, we 
show the world that we not only respond 
to fight injustice; we move as readily to 
build justice. Our policy is not just to 
harass and oppose the oppressor; we 
stand ready to help and encourage the 
oppressed. We are not only against ag- 
gression; we are for pooling resources, 
building institutions, and cooperating 
with skills so that capabilities are ex- 
panded and opportunities enlarged. 


THE ADOPTION OPPORTUNITY ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a revised version of a 
bill entitled the “Adoption Opportunity 
Act.” This legislation would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to allow a tax de- 
duction for social agency, legal, and other 
related expenses incurred in the adop- 
tion of a child. 

The Adoption Opportunity Act of 1966 
amends, improves, and supersedes sim- 
ilar legislation which I introduced in 
1965. The new proposal incorporates 
changes which were suggested in the 
numerous letters which I have received 
from all over the Nation, basically ap- 
proving of the legislation. 

Specifically, the new bill incorporates 
these strengthening amendments: 

First, it makes clear that social and 
adoption agency fees would be covered 
by the bill and therefore would be de- 
ductible in the adoption of a child. 
While this was the intent of the first 
proposal, it was not so clearly stated as 
it might have been. 

Second, the bill makes clear that over- 
seas adoptions and adoptions in the 
District of Columbia would be covered, 
as well as adoptions carried out under 
State law. The Internal Revenue De- 
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partment, in a report on the earlier pro- 
posal, has questioned the application of 
the statute on adoptions not occurring 
under State law. 

Third, the revised version of the Adop- 
tion Opportunity Act drops a provision 
which specifically allowed the deduction 
of medical expenses of the child and the 
child’s natural mother in connection 
with the birth of the child. It is my 
understanding that maternity medical 
expenses are only seldom directly borne 
by the adopting parents and generally 
are a part of the social agency fee. 

It is my hope that this new adoption 
bill will gain the wholehearted approval 
and support of the many Americans who 
are engaged in enriching the lives of 
parents and children through the adop- 
tive process—and, indeed, of all 
Americans. 

In the year which has passed since I 
first introduced legislation in this area, 
the need to foster adoptions has grown. 
In many parts of the country the num- 
ber of children available for adoption ex- 
ceeds the number of prospective adoptive 
parents. 

A tax deduction would give added en- 
couragement to those couples who may 
wish to adopt, but are reluctant to do so 
because of the considerable initial ex- 
pense which may be involved. 

I am hopeful that the House Ways and 
Means Committee will give this proposal 
careful consideration when next it un- 
dertakes the revision of our Federal tax 
statutes. 

The text of the Adoption Opportunity 
Act of 1966 follows: 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction from gross in- 
come for social agency, legal and related 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
adoption of a child by the taxpayer 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Adoption Act of 

1966.” 

(a) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to additional itemized deductions for in- 
dividuals) is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 218 as section 219 and by inserting after 
section 217 the following new section: 


“SEC. 218. ADOPTION EXPENSES. 


(a) ALLOWANCE oF DepucTION.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the amount of 
any adoption expenses (as defined in subsec- 
tion (b)) paid by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year, 

“(b) Dernyrrion.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘adoption expenses’ means expenses, 
pertaining to the legal adoption of a child 
by the taxpayer, which are incurred in ac- 
cordance with applicable State or Federal 
laws, including social or adoption agency 
fees, court costs, attorneys’ fees and other 
necessary costs and fees in connection with 
the adoption of the child. 

„(e) LIMITATIONS — 

“(1) DOLLAR LIMITATIONS. —The amount of 
the deduction allowable under this section 
with respect to any one child shall not ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

“(2) EXPENSES OTHERWISE ALLOWABLE AS 
DepuctTions.—No amount which is allowable 
as a deduction under any other provision of 
this part shall be allowed as a deduction 
under this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 
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“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Sec. 218. Adoption expenses. 

“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years ending after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


CELEBRATION OF JAYCEE DAY IN 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, February 1, it was my privilege 
to return to my hometown of Greens- 
boro, N.C., to take part in an occasion 
that was of not only local significance, 
but one that has impact throughout the 
world—or wherever Jaycee International 
is known, 

For, on that date Greensboro cele- 
brated Jaycee Day. Our Greensboro 
Jaycees celebrate Jaycee Day every day 
in the work they do in making the com- 
munity a better place in which to live, 
work, and play. But, on February 1, the 
entire community paid tribute to the 
Greensboro Jaycees; for their constant 
devotion to civic betterment brought 
them international recognition as the 
No. 1 Jaycee International Chapter. 

During the last Jaycee International 
meeting in Australia, the Greensboro or- 
ganization was selected as the world’s 
most outstanding Jaycee unit—a desig- 
nation held in this year by no other sim- 
ilar organization. They achieved this 
signal honor by their own hard work, day 
by day doing what they could to improve 
the lot of their neighbor. 

Because of their diligence and devo- 
tion to cause, some 1,500 persons gath- 
ered last week to salute the world’s No. 1 
club, the Greensboro Jaycees. I was 
honored to be present on that occasion. 

But, I was not alone in paying my re- 
spects to the Greensboro Jaycees for 
their foremost record of service. 

North Carolina’s junior Senator, the 
Honorable B. Everett JORDAN, said, in 
part: 

It would take as long to recount all the 
good things this chapter had done as it 
would to carry on the 14(b) debate. 


Robert Scott, Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina and son of the former 
Governor of North Carolina and U.S. 
Senator, brought words of praise from 
the State administration. 

The Honorable Joseph M. Hunt, chair- 
man of the North Carolina State High- 
way Commission and resident of Greens- 
boro, told the assemblage: 

The men we honor here tonight believe 
that Greensboro stands second best to no 
community on the face of the earth, and 
that they have the conviction to make that 
fact abundantly clear to the rest of the world. 


Serving as master of ceremonies on this 
historic occasion was Robert Cox, of New 
York, former president of the national 
Jaycee organization and an ex-All- 
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American football player at the univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

North Carolina Jaycee President Cabell 
Ramsey presented the Greensboro Jay- 
cees with one of the honors they re- 
ceived that night—the Minneapolis Me- 
morial Award, for having been designated 
the most outstanding Jaycee Chapter in 
America. 

There were, of course, many others who 
participated in the program and who 
helped to arrange this expression of com- 
munity appreciation under the able 
chairmanship of Orton Boren. But, 
those receiving special attention were the 
club’s current president, Richard C. For- 
man, and the immediate past president, 
E. S. “Jim” Melvin. 

Now the world knows what we have 
known for many years: the world’s 
greatest Jaycee chapter is located in 
Greensboro, N.C, 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROVES 
BENNETT BILL TO TRAIN MILI- 
TARY REJECTS 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives today that the Department of 
Defense has approved my legislation to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to es- 
tablish a special educational and physi- 
cal rehabilitation program for enlistees 
and draftees rejected for service in the 
Armed Forces. 

This bill, which I introduced on Sep- 
tember 20, 1965, has been modified by the 
Defense Department and I have reintro- 
duced it in the House as H.R. 12522, a 
copy of which follows these remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of words have 
been written and spoken concerning our 
country’s draft laws and the need to 
build up our Armed Forces for the con- 
flict in Vietnam. Very shortly we will 
have over 3 million men under arms, 
which is 300,000 more than we now have. 
It is a sad fact that 50 percent of the 
young men who volunteer or are drafted 
are not mentally or physically fit for 
service. In 1965, 583,530 men were given 
preinduction examinations for military 
service, and 292,776 were not qualified. 
These figures are shocking. 

Two of the most famous military re- 
jects of recent years are Cassius Clay, 
the world's heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, who was rejected by the Army for 
his failure on the mental aptitude test, 
and New York Jets $400,000 quarterback 
Joe Namath, who was rejected because of 
a bad knee. 

My bill would allow for reconsidera- 
tion of these two famous rejects and oth- 
ers similarly situated who might possibly 
qualify for military service and serve 
with other young Americans protecting 
freedom around the world. 

This legislation provides that a signifi- 
cant portion of American youth will be 
given the opportunity to receive the bene- 
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fit of educational and medical services 
enabling them to participate in active 
military service. 

Another direct benefit of this legisla- 
tion, although it concerns itself with 
training men for military duty and not 
for participation in any social program, 
is that it will upgrade the level of a vast 
number of American youths who might 
otherwise be unable to develop them- 
selves into useful citizens. 

The Department of Defense would be 
in a position to modify existing mental 
and physical standards to permit the 
acceptance of men with deficiencies cor- 
rectable in short periods of remedial 
education or medical treatment. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am a member, has planned 
to have, at an early date, a full-scale 
hearing on our country’s draft regula- 
tions and policies. I am hopeful that at 
that time complete information will be 
developed on fulfilling our need for quali- 
fied and trained military personnel for 
our national defense effort and to protect 
the peace. My bill will go a long way 
in achieving this goal. 

The bill, H.R. 12522, follows: 


A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
provide a special educational training and 
physical rehabilitation program for per- 
sons who are not qualified for enlistment 
or induction in the armed forces because 
of educational or physical deficiencies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
101 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section: 


“§ 2003. Persons not qualified for enlistment 
or induction: special educational 
training or physical rehabilitation 

“(a) The Secretary of Defense may provide 
a special educational training and physical 
rehabilitation program for persons who are 
not qualified for enlistment or induction in 
the armed forces because of educational or 
physical deficiencies but who, with educa- 
tional training and physical rehabilitation, 
can serve usefully in the armed forces. 
“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, upon agreement by the Secretary of 

Defense and the head of any other depart- 

ment or agency of the United States, facili- 

ties, supplies, and services of that depart- 
ment or agency may be used with or without 
reimbursement to carry out the purposes of 
this section.” 

(2) By adding the following item in the 
analysis: 

“2003. Persons not qualified for enlistment 

or induction: special educational 
training or physical rehabilitation.” 


ANOTHER STORY OF DELAY IN 


SUPPLYING OUR TROOPS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of this House has had 
some correspondence from back home 
concerning the shortages in Vietnam. I 
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would like to ask the indulgence of the 
House today to listen to an editorial by 
WSPD-TV of Toledo, Ohio, dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1966, on this subject. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Far too often, in our opinion, stories crop 
up concerning apparent delays over foulups 
in supplying American fighting men in 
Vietnam. 

Several weeks ago we reported the exchange 
of correspondence a woman in Wayne, Ohio, 
carried on with Federal representatives, con- 
cerning alleged faulty combat equipment. 
Before that we checked into an Associated 
Press report listing other equipment short- 
comings—and got a debatable “white paper” 
from the Defense Department claiming the 
allegations just weren't so. Now, our at- 
tentlon's been called by local businessmen to 
still another item in this same vein. 

Recently, a young signal company repair- 
man with the Ist Cavalry Division in Viet- 
nam wrote an earnest plea to a Toledo manu- 
facturer asking if it could please rush him 
40 parts for generators needed to supply com- 
munications for an emergency field hospital, 

The young soldier explained that if he had 
to. go through routine Army channels he’d 
have to wait 90 days or more, whereas he felt 
the Toledo manufacturer could get the parts 
to him in about 5 days. 

Needless to say, the parts requested were 
shipped to him immediately and without 
charge. Shortly thereafter the soldier wrote 
his thanks. And this was followed by a note 
of appreciation from the young man’s com- 
manding officer—a note that verified the 
serious nature of his unit’s supply problem 
and concluded with the words, “your (parts) 
were a lifesaver.” 

It is, we think, a sad state of affairs when 
an American soldier is placed in a position 
where he feels compelled to correspond with 
a private manufacturer, offer to foot the bill 
himself, so he can quickly get the material 
his unit requires to sustain its war mission. 

The frequency of these reports, the red- 
tape and foulups they suggest or reflect, are 
worthy of a long, hard congressional look at 
the workings of our Nation’s supply line to 
the men at the front. A full revelation on 
this score would be interesting as well as 
generally constructive. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the end of the 
editorial. 


SCOUTING COMMEMORATES 
FEDERAL CHARTER 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include material pertaining to the 50th 
anniversary of the chartering of the Boy 
Scouts of America by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this morning to attend the char- 
ter year breakfast of the Boy Scouts of 
America, which was held at the Inter- 
national Inn in Washington, D.C. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was to observe the 
50th anniversary of the Federal charter 
granted by the 64th Congress to the Boy 
Scouts of America and to celebrate the 
56th birthday of the organization which 
was incorporated February 8, 1910. 

Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, was sched- 
uled to deliver an address, but was un- 
able to be present because of a special 


‘are still Scout leaders. 
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assignment by the President to repre- 
sent him at conferences in Vietnam. 
Congressman CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR., 
of Ohio, who on that day was the newest 
Member of Congress to take office, was 
called by Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, retired, 
the master of ceremonies, to speak in- 
stead of the Vice President. He gave a 
very fine speech which contained some 
significant facts about the involvement 
of Members of Congress in Scouting. His 
cogent remarks were as follows: 
ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO, AT THE CHARTER 


Year BREAKFAST, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966 
General Clarke, Mr. Brunton, Senator 


Haypben, report to the Nation Scouts, my col- 
leagues, in ,Congress, fellow Scouts and 
Scouters, see how fast you can rise in the 
world in Washington. Just a couple of days 
ago I was the youngest Member of Congress, 
or the newest Member of Congress, and now 
Iam substituting for the Vice President. 

As a tenderfoot in this distinguished body 
to which I belong, I was a little bit strained 
to know what I could say about Scouting that 
would not already have been said by this 
time in this program and that some of my fel- 
low colleagues and those of you here did not 
know. So I decided to lean on the newest 
device of people with problems, and that was 
research. I made a little survey of the 
membership of the U.S. Congress to try to 
answer the question of what Scouting has 
done for the Congress in view of the fact that 
we would be discussing this morning what 
Congress had done for Scouting 50 years ago. 
I was surprised, as I think you will be. 

As a result of my effort to gather some 
statistics on Scouting in the Congress I 
found out that 249 of the 535 Members of the 
Congress of the United States today have 
been Scouts or Scouters. Now, as a mem- 
ber of one of the minorities in this country— 
the Republican Party—that impressive total 
in Congress is very encouraging to me. I 
know the Republicans would like to have 
that many Members in Congress. I will tell 
you a little bit about that later. 

Two hundred and one Members of Congress 
have been Boy Scouts. One hundred and 
twenty-nine of them have been and are, 
and many of them still are—and this is a 
message for those of you who talk to people 
who say they are too busy. Many of them 
Eighty-one Members 
of Congress have been Scouts and are Scout 
leaders today, and 48 of them have been 
leaders only. One hundred and twenty of 
them have been Scouts and have not con- 
tinued their Scouting as volunteer Scouters. 
One hundred and thirty-four of the re- 
sponses I got indicated that they had been 
neither Scouts nor were they Scout leaders 
and I hasten to point out to you, as was 
pointed out to me on a couple of these sheets 
that I got back, they were not Scouts be- 
cause, in some instances, they were too old. 

In other words, Scouting was not available 
when they were growing up and in a number 
of instances they were not Scouts because 
in their area, geographically, or because they 
came from what now is being called disad- 
vantaged areas, there was no Scout troop. 
I, trust that we will cure that in the next 
50 years as we have made great strides in 
curing it in the past 50 years. 

The reason I could not get a total of 
535 responses is because there are, or were 
when I took the survey, 3 vacancies in Con- 
gress and also because 12 of the seats in Con- 
gress are held by women. Two of these 
women, CATHERINE May, of Washington, and 
FLORENCE Dwyer, of New Jersey, ought to be 
in this survey, although I just could not 
bring myself to include them because Mrs. 
May, last year, became an honorary Boy Scout 
through a council in her district and has 
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confused her daughter, or at least made her 
daughter something unusual in school, be- 
cause she goes to school now and tells people 
that she has the only mother in the country 
who is a Boy Scout. FLORENCE DWYER, of New 
Jersey, says that she was not a Boy Scout but 
she sure worked like the dickens being a 
den mother. 

To be a little more serious, I would like 
to give you just a moment of my background. 
I moved to Washington with my predecessor 
in this seat in Congress when I was 12 years 
old and soon after that joined Boy Scout 
Troop 5 at St. Alban’s Church, up near the 
Cathedral. In that troop I became a senior 
patrol leader and an Eagle Scout, and later 
out in Ohio served as an assistant scout- 
master and just this past summer have been 
involved in some work in Tecumseh Council 
in southwestern Ohio to encourage boys to 
respond to the theme, “Follow the Rugged 
Road.” I would not have been a Scout, how- 
ever, and I am sure I would not have been 
an Eagle Scout, and I am sure perhaps, too, 
that I would not be here today as a Member 
of Congress if it were not for the man who 
made my Scout troop and my Scouting ex- 
perience possible, and he is here this morning 
and I would like for you to meet him. He is 
John Bayless. John, will you stand? 

John was my Scoutmaster and was active 
in Scouting in the National Capital Area 
Council and in Troop 5 for about 35 years. 
He is retired from Scouting now to devote his 
full time to trying to make a living and to 
make a cathedral. He is curator of the 
Washington National Cathedral up on the 
hill. To him and to the other Scout leaders 
and to the Boy Scouts who are here repre- 
senting the Scouts of the Nation, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I would say that you have 
kept the trust expressed in you some 50 
years ago by Senator Haypen and others 
very well. Congress presented you a charter 
and perhaps in many respects, you have given 
us back a Congress. 

I would like to read for you the names of 
the Eagle Scouts in Congress and also to 
give you the names of some of the top 
Scouters in the U.S. Congress. The Eagles 
include Representatives GEORGE F. SENNER, 
In., of Arizona; Burt TaLcoTT, of California; 
CHARLES BENNETT, of Florida; CHARLES WELT- 
NER, of Georgia; DONALD RUMSFELD, of IIli- 
nois; JOHN CULVER, of Iowa; HERVEY MACHEN, 
of Maryland; Geratp Forp, of Michigan; 
THOMAS CURTIS: and Durwarp HALL, of Mis- 
souri; BARBER CONABLE and RICHARD OTTIN- 
GER, of New York; Horace Kornecay, of North 
Carolina; MARK ANDREWS, of North Dakota, 
and myself and BILL STANTON, of Ohio; Tom 
STEED, of Oklahoma; DANTEL Fr. oo and RICH- 
ARD SCHWEIKER, of Pennsylvania; J. J. PICKLE, 
of Texas; JOHN Marss, of Virginia; Henry 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, and Senator .Frank 
Moss, of Utah. I don't trust myself to com- 
ment on the fact that there is only one 
Senator on the list. 

The adult Scout leaders with special hon- 
ors are Senators Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, 
and GEORGE MURPHY, -of California, both Su- 
ver Buffalo; Representative from Missouri, 
DurwarD HALL, Silver Antelope, and Silver 
Beaver, and Senators CLINTON ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, EVERETT JORDAN, of North Caro- 
lina, and Representatives Tom Curtis, of 
Missouri, and Det Crawson, of California, 
Silver Beavers. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much for what 
you have done with your charter. 


Mr. Speaker, special guest of honor at 
the charter year breakfast was Senator 
CARL. Hayven, of Arizona, President pro 
tempore of the Senate and only living 
Member of the 64th Congress which 
granted the charter to the Boy Scouts 
of America. Chief Scout Executive J. A. 
Brunton, Jr., presented to Senator Hay- 
DEN & beautiful plaque containing a mo- 
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sale tile inlay of the original charter and 
a statement of “affection, esteem, and 
gratitude” for the great contributions 
Senator HaypEen has made to Scouting as 
a Member of Congress. 

Senator HAYDEN’s response was con- 
tained in a letter which he had prepared 
and framed for the occasion: 

Senator Haypen’s letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Fifty years ago, a bill, H.R. 755, was intro- 
duced in the 64th Congress of the United 
States. The bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives on March 6, and the Sen- 
ate on May 31, 1916. It was duly signed by 
the then Speaker of the House, Hon. Champ 
Clark, and by the Honorable John H. Bank- 
head, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate. The bill became law upon approval of 
President Woodrow Wilson on June 15, 1916. 
Section 3 of the act states: 

“The purpose of this corporation shall be 
to promote, through organization, and co- 
operation with other agencies, the ability 
of boys to do things for themselves and 
others, to train them in scoutcraft, and to 
teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, 
and kindred virtues, using the methods which 
are now in common use by Boy Scouts.” 

As a Member of the 89th Congress, who 
was also a Member of the 64th Congress, I 
greet and commend you, the members of the 
Boy Scouts of America and leaders of your 
95,000 local chartered institutions, on this 
1966 Boy Scout Week, which features and 
recognizes the golden anniversary of the 
charter. 

The magnificent accomplishments of the 
Boy Scouts of America over the years, under 
the Federal charter have fully justified the 
confidence of the Congress and the people 
ot our Nation. As a further evidence of na- 
tional appreciation several of my colleagues 
joined with me in introducing Senate Con- 
current Resolution S. 68, on January 14, 1966, 
which states in part: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby pays tribute to the Boy Scouts 
of America on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the granting by Act of Con- 
gress of the Charter of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and expresses its recognition of and 
appreciation for the public service performed 
by this organization through its contribu- 
tions to the lives of the Nation’s youth.” 

I have every hope that the Senate will 
adopt and the House of Representatives will 
concur in this resolution. 

The need for the Boy Scouts of America 
is as timely today as it was in 1916. I would 
remind you that the purpose for which the 
charter was granted remains, and urge you to 
continue to pursue diligently your objectives 
to make Scouting available to all boys in 
every community throughout our beloved 
America. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senator from Arizona. 


Mr. Speaker, also honored at the char- 
ter year breakfast were 14 Scouts and 
Explorers chosen by merit to represent 
5,732,708 members of the Boy Scouts of 
America at report to the Nation activities 
during 1966. These fine young men were 
later to have the high privilege of a visit 
with the President of the United States 
at the White House and reported to him 
concerning the progress, achievements, 
and activities of Scouting. Eagle Scout 
James C. Smith, 17, of Columbia, Tenn., 
spoke for the Scouts; and National 
American Legion Commander L. Eldon 
James, of Hampton, Va., responded in 
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behalf of the 95,000 local institutions who 
sponsor Scouting units. 

Some historical highlights of the Boy 
Scouts of America were presented on 
stage in a visual and in the printed pro- 
gram. Since these highlights reflect the 
tremendous role that Scouting has 
played in the strengthening of America 
through its program of character build- 
ing, citizenship training, and physical 
fitness, I wish to incorporate them in my 
remarks: 

Boy Scouts of America incorporated Febru- 
ary 8, 1910, under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. 

Sea Scouting for older boys started. Boys’ 
Life became the official magazine 1912. . 

Federal charter granted to the Boy Scouts 
of America, June 15, 1916. Number of char- 
tered institutions at the close of the year was 
9,500, Membership totaled 245,183. 

Unprecedented service rendered by 418,984 
Boy Scouts to World War I effort. Scouts 
sold over $200 million in Liberty Loan bonds 
and war savings stamps, 1919. 

First World Jamboree held in England at- 
tended by 301 Scouts from United States, 
1920. 

Outstanding good turns rendered in for- 
est conservation throughout the country. 
Membership reached 513,015, 1921. 

First National Training School for Scout 
Executives opened, 1925. 

The Cub Scout: formally 
launched, 1930. 

The Mortimer L. Schiff Scout Reservation 
dedicated, 1933. 

Membership passed the million mark and 
the 5 millionth copy of Handbook for Boys 
was published. Sea Scouting was imple- 
mented by adoption of Explorer program for 
older boys, 1935. 

First National Jamboree held in Washing- 
ton, D.C, Attended by 27,232, 1937. 

National rededication to Constitution of 
the United States and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Philmont Scout Ranch, Cimar- 
ron, N. Mex., given by Waite Phillips to the 
National Council, 1938. 

Total resources of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica placed at the disposal of U.S. Govern- 
ment for duration of the war. Services in- 
cluded distribution of defense bonds and 
stamp posters, collection of aluminum and 
wastepaper, cooperation with American Red 
Cross and Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, 1941. 

Boy Scout war service continued. More 
than 500,000 Scout victory gardens grown— 
20,000 earned the Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
medal for growing food, 1945. 

Forty thousand Scouts and leaders at- 
tended the Second National Jamboree at 
Valley Forge, Pa. First Boy Scout stamp is- 
sued by U.S. Post Office Department, 1950. 

Thirty-three percent gain in membership 
announced as result of the “Strengthen the 
Arm of Liberty“ program launched in 1948. 
Boy membership at the close of the year 
was 2,579,515, 1951. 

The National Council office moved to its 
new location near New Brunswick, N.J. 
Boys’ Life circulation passed 1 million mark, 
Unprecedented membership growth con- 
tinued to alltime high of 3,774,015, 1954. 

Thirty-six million Liberty Bell doorknob 
hangers placed by Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
and Explorers in get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign, 1956. 

Fifteen millionth copy of Handbook for 
Boys presented at White House ceremony. 
Over 50,000 Scouts and leaders attended 
Fourth National Jamboree, 1957. 

The new Explorer program launched, 1958. 

Scouting’s golden jubilee year celebrated. 
Membership total over 5 million. Highlight 
was Fifth National Jamboree at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Johnston Historical Museum 
dedicated at New Brunswick, N.J., 1960. 
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In Greece, 621 Scouts and leaders from the 
United States attended the 11th World Jam- 
boree, 1963. 

Strengthen America’s Heritage program 
launched in cooperation with Freedoms 
Foundation. Sixth National Jamboree held 
at Valley Forge, Pa., 1964. 

The program of emphasis breakthrough for 
youth inaugurated. Total Boys’ Life sub- 
scriptions, 2.4 million. Five hundred thou- 
sandth Eagle Badge awarded. Membership 
at close of year was 5,732,708. Cumulative 
membership 1910-65 exceeded 40 million. 
Over 21 million Boy Scout Handbooks dis- 
tributed since 1910, 1965. 

Fiftieth aniversary of Federal charter from 
Congress. At the beginning of the charter 
year, the total number of chartered institu- 
tions exceeded 95,000—which is 10 times 
greater than the total chartered institutions 
in 1916. Number of units is 144,538, 1966. 


Mr. Speaker, the charter year 
breakfast launched a nationwide em- 
phasis on the partnership with cooperat- 
ing agencies as defined in the charter. 
Key leaders in the field of religion, edu- 
cation, civic and community life in every 
local council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica will be invited to a special meeting 
of the executive board to consider ways 
and means of working together in bring- 
ing the Scouting program to more boys, 
especially in the congested inner-city 
and deprived rural areas. This will be 
followed by relationships conferences in 
every one of the 2,750 districts with heads 
of institutions that are present or pro- 
spective sponsors of Scout units. 

In closing may I reiterate a convic- 
tion which is shared by all of us that 
Scouting is a vital force in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of freedom in our 
beloved country and throughout the free 
world. For the boys themselves it is 
fun, adventure, and activity that helps 
them to grow in personal and social de- 
velopment, gives them a sense of moral 
values, and motivates them to do their 
duty to God and country. 


A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF MR. 
BERNARD KIM 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
economy today there exists a substantial 
amount of unemployment not because 
there is an inadequate number of jobs 
for those willing to work, but because a 
large portion of our manpower is un- 
trained in the skills that are actually in 
demand. It has been estimated that 
there are at least 2 million that are 
structurally unemployed and who need 
additional training to become employ- 
able. This situation means that there is 
considerable strain on private industry 
seeking to attract and retain skilled 
workers. This fact, if coupled with the 
fact that the industry is involved in de- 
fense production, creates a situation of 
national importance. 

I am introducing today a private bill 
which will relieve this pressure in one 
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specific instance that has been called to 
my attention. Mr. Kim, the beneficiary 
of this private bill, is originally from 
South Korea but has just recently had 
his status in this country adjusted to 
that of permanent resident. He is cur- 
rently employed as a heat transfer engi- 
neer by Emerson Electric in St. Louis. 
Mr. Kim’s special skills make him neces- 
sary and valuable for much defense work 
of a confidential nature undertaken by 
Emerson. I have thus introduced a bill 
which would accelerate his application 
for naturalization and allow him to en- 
gage in this work which would be bene- 
ficial to the country. 


AMENDING TARIFF SCHEDULES TO 
ENCOURAGE MONTESSORI INNO- 
VATION IN EDUCATION 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my colleagues, 
Messrs. Don H. CLAUSEN, UTT, BURKE, 
Rivers of Alaska, WELTNER, and YOUNGER, 
in introducing a bill which I believe will 
encourage the teaching of preschool chil- 
dren under the renowned Montessori sys- 
tem. This bill would amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to allow 
certain special educational materials 
which are a necessary ingredient of the 
Montessori system to be imported into 
the United States free of duty. 

Various items in the present tariff 
schedules allow for free importation of 
many kinds of educational materials. 
However, these items are not broad 
enough to include the unique Montessori 
apparatus. This apparatus consists of 
various wooden boxes, beads, balls, and 
other objects of specified sizes and 
shapes. These items are not presently 
manufactured in the United States be- 
cause every step of the hand manufac- 
turing process is under the surveillance 
of the Montessori pedagogical commit- 
tee in Holland. With continued expan- 
sion and increased demand perhaps 
American manufacturing may undertake 
this in the future. At present, however, 
these materials are not produced in the 
United States because of the high cost of 
their manufacture. 

The Montessori method is premised 
upon the theory of “self mastery and 
mastery of environment through the 
exercise of liberty.” Physical manipula- 
tion of the specially designed equipment 
teaches the child self-mastery during cer- 
tain especially sensitive periods of his 
development. Dr. Maria Montessori 
originated the system in Italy shortly 
after the turn of the century. It has 
proven to be remarkably successful in 
both Europe and the United States, 
which has seen a significant increase in 
the number of such schools. There are 
now between 175 and 225 such schools in 
the United States, which teach about 
18,000 children. Experience has shown 
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that the Montessori method has aided 
normal as well as subnormal children of 
widely varying cultures and backgrounds. 

The elimination of duties on Mon- 
tessori method teaching materials should 
be considered favorably as a means of en- 
couraging education at the preschool 
level and as an encouragement to experi- 
mentation in our education systems. 
These innovations should not be retarded 
by U. S. tariffs, all the more so when there 
is no competing U.S. product. More 
broadly, however, the elimination of 
duties on Montessori teaching materials 
should be considered a part of the larger 
effort to remove duties by mutual agree- 
ment with other nations on items of 
scientific, educational, and cultural use. 
This is the substance of the so-called 
Florence agreement, an international 
agreement pending enacting legislation, 
which I have supported for years and 
which, during the present session, I hope 
will at last receive the attention it 
deserves. 


RECORD OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
RECENT ELECTIONS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day there was introduced in the daily 
Recorp an article showing that the ad- 
ministration has won very few elections 
in the past year. 

That was before the results were 
known of the election in New York City 
to fill the seat left vacant by the elevation 
of our former colleague John Lindsay to 
be mayor. 

Into that special congressional elec- 
tion, the administration threw every- 
thing it had from money to Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s and HUBERT H. HUMPHREY’S 
personal influence, not to mention that 
of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

Despite this, the administration re- 
ceived a sock in the jaw. It lost even 
though the Republican candidate was 
relatively little known, and a third can- 
didate affected the vote. 

Now I understand a move is underway 
to reverse the results with a recount. 
The remnants of Tammany still control 
election machinery in New York. What- 
ever the result, one thing is clear—the 
administration got another blackeye, a 
ae at the polls yesterday in New 

ork. 


TAX SHARING FOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GURNEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, every 55 
minutes during the year 1964, someone 
was murdered in the United States. 
Every 5 minutes there was a holdup. 
Local law enforcement agencies are at 
their wits’ ends trying to stem the rising 
tide of crime and keep the streets safe 
for honest citizens. It is high time that 
the Congress took a hand in helping the 
cities to combat this national disgrace. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
return a portion of the tax money col- 
lected by the Treasury Department to 
the States for use in law enforcement. 
The money would be returned on the 
basis of State effort and concentration 
of population, helping those who are 
most in need and encouraging the States 
to allocate more of their own funds to 
this use. The money could be used 
freely by the State and city law enforce- 
ment agencies, without the endless 
strings which are attached to the ordi- 
nary Federal grant. In this way, the 
States and cities could adapt these added 
resources to their own particular needs. 

The crime rate in the United States 
has risen six times as fast as the pop- 
ulation since the year 1958. Murder 
alone jumped by 8 percent in 1964, as- 
sault by 17 percent, rape by 21 percent, 
robbery by 12 percent. All crimes of 
violence increased by an average of 12 
percent. In figures, the total murders 
for that year were 9,289, while there 
were 185,000 assaults, 111,753 robberies, 
and 20,551 reported cases of rape. 
There were 1.1 million burglaries. 

The crime rate in larger cities and 
metropolitan areas is nearly twice that 
of smaller cities, and the rate of smaller 
cities nearly twice that of rural areas. 
The national crime rate for 1964 was 
1,361.2 violent crimes for every 100,000 
people. In large cities the rate was 
1,699.1 for 100,000. 

Other urban areas outside of major 
cities showed a rate of 948.9, with rural 
areas showing a rate of 549.4 per 100,000. 
These figures show the necessity of a 
plan that weighs the aid according to 
density of population. 

The overall crime rate for the Nation 
has risen 22 percent since 1960. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has not 
completed its statistical analysis for 
1965, but all educated guesses are that 
the rate will have climbed even higher. 

The cost of combating this tremen- 
dous increase in criminal activity has 
risen sharply, too. Unfortunately, many 
cities do not have the resources to spend 
enough money to keep up with the task. 
The cost of combating crime in New 
York City rose 33 percent last year and 
the Nation as a whole spends over $30 
million a year on all phases of crime pre- 
vention and detection and in replacing 
damaged or stolen property. 

The Federal Government has pre- 
empted so much of the national income 
through the Federal income tax, that 
local and State governments are hard 
pressed to meet and pay for their basic 
costs of government, such as law enforce- 
ment. 

My bill would help State and local 
governments meet their problem, law 
enforcement, and yet safeguard local 
control, where it ought to be. 
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Badly needed aid will be brought to 
the States through the legislation I am 
introducing, for those who are most in 
need of help will receive the most. The 
money can be used as the local agency 
sees fit—for the hiring of more police- 
men to bolster their force, for offering 
higher salaries and benefits to attract 
better men, for purchasing better detec- 
tion equipment, for better training pro- 
grams to prepare men for their danger- 
ous assignments, for the hiring of 
clerical help to free more policemen for 
on-the-beat service. 

It is a sad but well-documented fact 
of life that the best deterrent to crime 
is the presence of more and better law 
enforcement techniques. 

As the percentage of criminals appre- 
hended increases, others take warning. 
Similarly, few crimes are committed 
when there is a patrolman in sight. New 
York has recently demonstrated this by 
adding 800 men to their subway police. 
Subway crime dropped by 60 percent. 
The experiences of other cities bear out 
the same findings. 

Electronic computers have resulted in 
a significant increase in arrests in sev- 
eral cities, but. these, like hiring new 
policemen, cost more money than many 
cities can afford. 

Now, it has always been the preroga- 
tive of the States and cities to carry on 
the law enforcement activities, and any 
Federal aid must be without strings and 
redtape, leaving the people on the spot 
free to decide how and where to spend 
the money. At the same time it is im- 
portant that the Federal Government not 
encourage the States to be lazy in their 
own efforts. I think this Tax Sharing 
for Law Enforcement Act which I am in- 
troducing accomplishes both of these 
goals. 

The concept of tax sharing, as opposed 
to grants for every little project, is an at- 
tractive one to anyone who values the 
concept of our federal system and who 
believes that local problems are better 
understood locally than here in Washing- 
ton. The field of law enforcement is one 
area which must be kept in the hands of 
the cities and States. With the tax 
sharing system, this local control can be 
retained while we help the States with 
funds that they could not otherwise 
obtain. 

The amount of money to be set aside 
each year for division among the States 
is equal to approximately 1 percent of the 
total taxes collected by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service this year, or $700 million. 
As the taxable income and the tax collec- 
tions increase each year, the amount 
available for the State allotments will 
also increase. 

I am confident that the legislation I 
propose will be welcomed and supported 
by the countless Americans who long for 
a return of the good old days when we 
could walk on the streets at night without 
fear of attack. 


BROCK OPPOSES FREEMAN 
TOBACCO PROPOSAL 
Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr, Speaker, an impor- 
tant controversy sparked by a recent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture proposal has 
developed over the proper size of the 1966 
burley tobacco crop. 

Secretary Freeman has offered two bad 
alternatives in this regard. In a USDA 
release issued on January 29, Mr. Free- 
man announced a referendum for burley 
farmers to be held on March 10 to make 
a choice of what appears to be the lesser 
of two evils—a 15 percent acreage cut or 
a 6.3 percent acreage increase accom- 
panied by a poundage quota. 

In the crop year, 1966-67, the con- 
servative estimate for total burley con- 
sumption is estimated at 635 million 
pounds. Production this year will ap- 
proach 625 pounds. A 15 percent cut in 
current acreage allotment would cut pro- 
duction to about 530 million pounds—a 
shortage of 105 million pounds. This is 
a blatant mistake. Each farmer's in- 
come potential would be dangerously 
impaired. Over one-fifth of consumer 
demand would be unsatisfied in terms of 
current production. 

In other words, this alternative is not 
acceptable, and, thus, the farmers would 
be virtually compelled to accept the sec- 
ond alternative—that of poundage con- 
trols. By the USDA’s own allegation, 
poundage controls would permit an exact 
yield estimate by strictly controlling pro- 
ductivity through restricting the farm- 
ers’ freedom to intensify technical proc- 
esses and thereby increase yield. 

Because a farmer’s average allotment 
is prorated with the less efficient pro- 
ducers, his incentive to initiate and im- 
plement technological improvements is 
stifled at the outset. Certainly, this is 
in direct opposition to the basic princi- 
ples of our free-enterprise system. 

Our overriding objective should logi- 
cally be to equate burley tobacco pro- 
duction with demand while preserving 
the essence of our free economy. It 
seems apparent that the best way to 
achieve this objective is simply to main- 
tain the current acreage program which 
would yield a crop of approximately 625 
million pounds. 

The greatness of our farm economy, 
which exceeds any other nation on earth, 
is due to the incentive each farmer has 
under freedom to improve his quality, 
increase his yield through scientific 
planting, fertilization, and so forth, and 
maximize his efficiency through utiliza- 
tion of modern tools. Secretary Free- 
man’s proposal would weaken if not de- 
stroy this incentive. 

I urge that Secretary Freeman reeval- 
uate his position on this matter and re- 
vise the March 10 referendum to include 
the alternative of maintaining last year’s 
crop acreage program. 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
PREDICTION 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the confusion that now reigns in Wash- 
ington, the one fact of life that is con- 
tinually brought to mind is the overall 
political mentality of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

Few will deny that the President’s state 
of the Union message was basically a po- 
litical campaign document through 
which he will attempt to eradicate what 
is left of the Republican Party and im- 
pose his Great Society on the public 
through a rubberstamp legislative body. 

There are many columnists who are 
turning increasing attention to the pros- 
pects in the fall election and wondering 
whether our two-party system or more 
specifically, the Republican Party will 
stage the necessary comeback needed to 
produce stability in our governmental 
structure. 

The Chicago Tribune, which through- 
out its history has been a determined 
supporter of the great virtues of our 
country, is properly concerned over the 
defects of the Great Society and the po- 
litical consequences that face us. In an 
editorial on Sunday, January 16, the very 
distinguished editor of the Tribune, Mr. 
William D. Maxwell, expressed his views 
on the coming election period. I insert 
this editorial in the Recorp at this point 
as part of my remarks: 

AN OPPORTUNITY AND A PREDICTION 

Much is going for the Republicans in this 
congressional election year, but the question 
is: Will they manage to blow it again? 
There is a developing disenchantment with 
Mr. Johnson, both in his foreign operations 
and his domestic undertakings. He has a 
war on his hands which he doesn’t care to 
win and hardly can afford to lose. At home, 
he is all over the lot with schemes to throw 
around vast sums of tax money. 

These embarrassments, imbroglios, and 
deficiencies present the Republicans with an 
opportunity to make hay if they have the 
wit and can suggest alternatives. Senator 
EVERETT Dirksen, the minority leader, has 
stated the truism, “Parties do not defeat each 
other; generally speaking [they] defeat 
themselves. A party becomes the victim of 
its mistakes and blunders.” 

Seen from this viewpoint, the Democratic 
mistakes are so major in character and of 
such a vast scale that no party out of power 
has been presented with more breaks by its 
opposition than have the Republicans. Their 
situation has never been as desperate as some 
of the party woesayers have represented it. 
In 1960 the presidential election was stolen 
from Richard Nixon in Illinois and Texas. 
A shift of 11,000 to 13,000 votes—properly 
distributed in a very few States would have 
reversed the result of the election. 

In 1964, the tragic death of President 
Kennedy, suddenly loading the burdens of 
office on Lyndon Johnson, won Mr. Johnson 
widespread sympathy, and he was swept into 
a term of his own on a tide of emotional 
reaction. His supporters, also, did not hesi- 
tate to indulge in slander, misrepresentation, 
and defamation of Senator Goldwater. 

Since then Mr. Johnson has adopted sub- 
stantially the same suggestions which Mr. 
Goldwater advanced for fighting the war in 
Vietnam, although his hesitant dance be- 
tween peace offensives” and slugging has 
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made it difficult to impress the enemy with 
the steadfastness of his purpose. Tempo- 
rizing with the enemy will not win a war, 
it will not win a peace, and it will not stave 
off an enlarged war in the future. 

Americans viewing the Great Society at 
home can hardly escape the conviction that, 
whatever else this conglomeration of spend- 
ing projects may be, they are highly political 
in intention and hugely expensive in produc- 
tion. One deficit succeeds another in the 
Democratic budgets, on an ever-enlarging 
scale, and the monetization of this vast debt 
has brought about a chronic inflation which, 
if permitted to continue, can spell ruin. 

The fiscal policy of the administration is 
out of the atmosphere of Alice in Wonder- 
land, with $113 billion budgets to the accom- 
paniment of the chants of practitioners of 
the “new economics” that the Nation can 
afford every scheme in the welfare state 
bundle while fighting a war at the same time, 
President Johnson subscribes to this doc- 
trine, and has assured George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, that he is “determined 
to press ahead in building the Great Society” 
while meeting the American commitment in 
Vietnam. 

As we have mentioned, that commitment 
gets foggier by the moment, with the ad- 
ministration slipping notes to the Commu- 
nist enemy, holding off its bombing attacks 
on North Vietnam, and disclosing a total 
inability, if not a lack of will, to press for 
victory. The mightiest military machine in 
history cannot apply the necessary power to 
defeat what is at most a fourth-rate nation, 
if it be called a nation at all, assembled, as it 
is, from the segment of another nation, with 
its ruling clique despised and resented by a 
large part of a captive population, held 
against its will in a sealed-off tyranny. 

The Democrats came to the White House 
5 years ago deploring what they called a de- 
cline in the prestige of the United States 
throughout the world. What has their own 
performance done to improve it? The irreso- 
lution in Vietnam, the irresolution at the 
Bay of Pigs, the Kennedy guarantee of a con- 
tinuing lease on life for the Castro regime 
in Cuba at the time of the missile confronta- 
tion with Khrushchev in 1962—are these the 
kinds of things that win the respect of the 
world? 

We find the United States snubbed these 
days by the imperious President de Gaulle, of 
France. We find the NATO alliance at the 
very verge of dissolution. We are insulted 
almost daily by Cambodia, an insignificant 
Asiatic state. Our press representatives are 
kicked out of Moscow and Indonesia. We 
cannot prevail upon our allies, such as 
Britain, Canada, France, and Spain, to cease 
trading with Castro and Ho Chi Minh. We 
are frightened of Red China and lose no op- 
portunity to curry favor with the bosses of 
the Soviet Union who only wish us ill. 

Britain once more reneges on her debt, but 
the President is so much at the disposal of 
the British Socialist Government that he 
joins the boycotting and blockading of un- 
offending Rhodesia, which has had the ef- 
frontery to declare its independence of Brit- 
ain, as the American Colonies once did. 

What more could any party out of power 
wish to present to the people than an op- 
position record like this? 

Yet the thing that can still defeat the 
Republican Party is the division in its ranks. 
Time after time in recent years the Dunn 
survey at Washington has reported that 
there is a conservative majority in this coun- 
try, and equally regularly it has predicted, 
correctly, that liberal Republicans would de- 
feat their party once more. 

In 1964 liberal Republicans lost no occa- 
sion to tell the American people that the 
presidential candidate of their party, a loyal 
and outstanding leader, was incompetent, 
irresponsible, dangerous, and an extremist. 
Liberal Democratic leaders opportunely ex- 
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ploited the lead of their Republican brothers 
to defeat the national Republican ticket. 
This was no contest between a conservative 
Republican Party and a liberal Democratic 
Party. The first loyalty of liberal Republi- 
cans is to the biparty liberal movement, even 
at the cost of the Republican Party’s defeat. 
Those Republicans who resent these continu- 
ing sellouts by the defectors are brushed 
aside with the word that no conservative 
can ever hope to win. 

If this schism persists—and we see no 
evidence that it will not—the Republican 
Party will go down to another defeat next 
November. The result will be accomplished 
by pseudo-Republicans who are committed 
to “wars on poverty” and all of the rest of 
the schemes in the welfare state kit. It will 
be accomplished by Republicans who are 
ashamed of the label of “Republican” and 
want to be known as “independents.” 

It will be accomplished by those who style 
themselves “modern” Republicans and think 
that the hallmark of modernity is to emulate 
the Democrats to the greatest extent possible. 
It will be accomplished by lethargic Repub- 
licans, who can’t be bothered to work for 
their party organizations, to get out the vote, 
and to vote themselves. 

It will be accomplished by selfish Republi- 
cans, many from the business community, 
who say, We have never been more prosper- 
ous, and we are doing very well, thank you.” 
It will be accomplished by Republicans who 
are flattered by a summons to the White 
House—and what if the crusher is applied 
when they try to raise prices to offset wage 
increases wrung from them by administration 
pressure? 

As we say, much is going for the Republi- 
can Party, but is the Republican Party going 
for itself? 


Mr. Speaker, we who serve in this legis- 
lative branch recognize privately, if not 
publicly, that there has been an abdica- 
tion of congressional responsibility in our 
check and balance system. I believe all 
the Members would benefit if they would 
study and review the facts as laid before 
them in the editorial which I have just 
inserted. It speaks volumes in practical 
wisdom. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, on rollcall No. 15, I was unavoid- 
ably detained in my office on business. 
If I had been present and voting on that 
rolicall, on H.R. 12563, I would have 
voted yea.“ 


OUR NEWEST REFUGEES— 
MISSISSIPPI NEGROES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RESNICK], 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to com- 
plete my statement before yielding. 

Since the beginning of civilization the 
world has always had refugees. It has 
had refugees from natural calamities 
such as earthquakes, flood, and drought. 
It has had refugees because of war, 
famine, and epidemics. It has had 
refugees fleeing from political and reli- 
gious persecution. 

As civilization has advanced, the world 
began to have special compassion for, 
and to take special care of, those unfor- 
tunate people who for one reason or an- 
other were driven from their homes and 
forced to start life anew elsewhere. 

The United States has never created 
refugees. We have always harbored 
them. But today, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, we are creating refugees—hungry, 
homeless, and jobless refugees. They 
were not created by war or famine or any 
of the other classic causes. They are 
refugees because of a carefully calculated 
conspiracy being waged against them by 
the State of Mississippi. 

Some of these refugees have left the 
State to crowd the already intolerable 
black ghettos of our major northern 
cities. But others remain homeless—ac- 
tually homeless—in their native State. 
Before overproduction of farm products, 
especially cotton, and the introduction of 
efficient farm machinery, every Negro 
hand was needed in the Mississippi Delta. 
Children almost as soon as they were 
able to walk were put to work in the cot- 
ton fields and they ended their days in 
these same fields. With the introduction 
of more efficient farming methods, first 
the children were no longer needed. 
Then the women were eliminated. Today 
we see the elimination of vast numbers of 
farming jobs for the men. Even those 
who have acquired skills, such as tractor 
drivers and machinery maintenance 
men. 

This problem was not created by Mis- 
sissipi. This problem has been faced by 
many States in many areas before. We 
have seen, with the advance of tech- 
nology, the elimination of products and 
of crops causing large-scale revision in 
economy of an area. But the difference 
is that almost always when economic dis- 
aster faced citizens of a community or 
a State, steps were taken on some gov- 
ernmental level to solve the problem and 
help the people. 

For example, when the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania ran into economic dif- 
ficulty, the local communities, and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with 
Federal aid, brought in new industries. 
And, today, these areas that were eco- 
nomically depressed 10 or 15 years ago 
are thriving. When Massachusetts tex- 
tile manufacturers moved on down to 
the South, Massachusetts communities 
worked to replace this industry with 
other industry such as electronics and 
plastics. Neither the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania nor the State of Massa- 
chusetts set their policies in such a man- 
ner as to drive their people out of the 
State. They understood their respon- 
sibility to the people of their State re- 
gardless of their national origins or ra- 
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cial backgrounds. Somehow they found 
the necessary money and provided the 
leadership so that those people did not go 
homeless or hungry during the transition 
period while they were being trained for 
new jobs. 

But how is the great State of Missis- 
sippi meeting its responsibilities? This 
mass displacement of farmworkers in the 
Mississippi Delta did not develop over- 
night. Farm labor experts have known 
for a long time that this would occur and 
would be accelerated especially after the 
development of the mechanical cotton- 
picker. According to the best available 
information Mississippi State officials 
made no plans to find jobs for those who 
were displaced by automation. Further, 
they made no plans to create jobs for 
those people who wanted to remain in 
their home State. As technological un- 
employment continued to rise in Missis- 
sippi we did not see large-scale retrain- 
ing programs instituted to prepare men 
and women for new jobs in new indus- 
tries. 

Thousands of Negro families long ac- 
customed to existing on substandard 
minimum incomes now found themselves 
living with no incomes at all, and with no 
help of any kind available to them from 
local, county, or State governments. 
They are not assisted by the most mini- 
mal welfare programs that would permit 
them to be fed, clothed, and housed. No 
emergency relief measures were taken by 
the State. The behavior of the State 
toward its unemployed and poverty- 
stricken citizens constituted a massive 
catalog of indifference to misery and suf- 
fering that, with the possible exception 
of our brutal treatment of the Indians, is 
unparalleled in American history. 

Not content with simply playing a pas- 
sive role in permitting these hardships to 
continue, the State of Mississippi has as- 
sumed a very active role in preventing 
outside assistance, provided for the most 
part by the Federal Government, from 
reaching the needy. I will not talk about 
the failure to provide decent minimal 
shelter against the elements needed by 
homeless people, many of whom were 
evicted from the land. I will not talk 
about the abysmal failure of the State to 
help these people find new job opportu- 
nities. I do, however, want to talk about 
that most basic of all human needs, food. 

Mississippi’s refugees are hungry. 
With a median income of only $450 a 
year, the delta Negro could never put any 
money away for a rainy day. Now that 
rainy day has arrived, and he has no say- 
ings to draw upon with which to buy 
food. He has been thrown upon the 
mercies of his Government. The United 
States responded to the need. The De- 
partment of Agriculture launched Opera- 
tion Help, and earmarked $25 million 
worth of surplus food for hungry refu- 
gees, above and beyond the normal food 
welfare program. Having failed in its 
own obligations, one would think that the 
State of Mississippi would have been de- 
lighted to have the U.S. Government as- 
sume its burden and take the responsi- 
bility of distributing this food to an esti- 
mated 500,000 people that need it. 

But one should not underestimate the 
determination of the Mississippi power 
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structure to force its Negroes not only 
off the land but out of the State com- 
pletely. Except for some small token 
deliveries, the food did not move to the 
tables of the needy. The Department of 
Agriculture, to its credit, asked for and 
received an allocation of $1.2 million 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to set up its own machinery for food 
distribution. As of this moment, this 
effort has been met not just with an iron 
curtain of obstruction, but with outright 
hostility. Volunteer efforts by private 
citizens, notably the delta ministry of the 
National Council of Churches, were also 
harassed and repulsed by State officials 
forcing the abandonment of this human- 
its rian effort. 

These obstructive tactics have been so 
successful, that only 13 of Mississippi’s 
82 counties have distributed surplus com- 
modities to all poor people. The eight 
counties in the delta have made no food 
distribution at all. Operation Help, in- 
tended to relieve the plight of hungry 
men, women, and children, is itself in 
desperate need of help. 

What manner of man is a Mississip- 
pian who would refuse food to the hun- 
gry—food that has been provided and 
paid for by somebody else, and that costs 
him nothing to distribute? What man- 
ner of man is the American whose con- 
science does not cry out in protest at 
this outrage? 

These are not academic questions. The 
problem is with us right now—this very 
day, as we stand here and discuss it. Just 
last night Associated Press carried a dis- 
patch on its wires stating that the Wash- 
ington County Board of Supervisors voted 
against the continuation of a program to 
distribute surplus food to impoverished 
families. Washington County is the site 
of the Greenville Air Force Base where a 
small group of Negroes squatted last 
week and demanded food, land, and jobs. 
The AP dispatch pointed out that the 
program rejected by the board would 
have lengthened by 3 months the current 
food distribution program in the county. 
Its extension would not have cost the 
county any money. Of course, this 
should not surprise us too much, since all 
food distribution was successfully pre- 
vented by the people during the prior 
period when the program was supposed to 
be in effect. 

Just so that we do not confuse the 
Government food program with dining 
at the Ritz Carlton, let us understand 
what this food we are talking about actu- 
ally is. It consists of: flour, shortening, 
canned beef, grits, rolled oats, dried skim 
milk, and peas. This is not exactly gour- 
met living, but it will help keep people 
alive and reasonably healthy. 

The denial of food is a major weapon 
in a conspiracy that Mississippi is con- 
ducting against its Negro citizens. The 
conspiracy has many weapons which in- 
clude physical violence, beatings, and 
bombings. But new, more sophisticated, 
silent weapons, like intimidation, finan- 
cial strangulation, eviction, and starva- 
tion, now seem to be in vogue. They 
have not replaced violence. They have 
just been added to the arsenal. 

The aim of the conspiracy is to make 
conditions of life for the Negro so utter- 
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ly intolerable as to force him to leave 
the State and make a new home for him- 
self elsewhere. There is no facet of life 
in Mississippi where this conspiracy is 
not operating. I had the opportunity 
to see it running in high gear late last 
November while the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s ASCS elections were being held. 
Despite the Department’s determination 
to have these elections conducted fairly, 
I saw innumerable examples of fraudu- 
lent and discriminatory practices whose 
effect was to nullify the Negro vote. 
The results of these elections emphasize 
the effectiveness of these tactics. In a 
State whose farm population is over- 
whelmingly Negro, only 3 Negroes were 
elected to local ASCS committees out of 
a total of 285 committeemen. I brought 
back many affidavits and signed state- 
ments describing the vengeance exacted 
from Negroes who ran for ASCS seats, 
who engaged in political activity, who 
enroll their children in integrated 
schools, who work in the civil rights 
movement and who in other ways, at- 
tempt to break the code and demonstrate 
their independence as human beings. I 
am inserting some of these statements 
into the Recor, including letters I wrote 
to the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Attorney General. 

One of the things the ASCS elections 
proved was that frequently Federal em- 
ployees are responsible for subverting 
Federal programs, It is one thing for us 
to sit in Washington and establish pro- 
grams and policies. It is quite another 
thing however, to have them executed 
out in the field by individuals who were 
born and raised out in the local areas 
and are affected by the same local prej- 
udices that their lifetime neighbors are. 
The Federal paycheck does not cleanse 
a man’s soul, rebuild his character or 
change his allegiance. Consequently, as 
I have already suggested to administra- 
tion officials, it will often be necessary 
in order to assure compliance with Fed- 
eral policies in the South, to put admin- 
istrators out into the field who come 
either from Washington or other sections 
of the country. 

Only yesterday we learned that a $13 
million Air Force base was to be given— 
free and clear—to the city of Greenville 
and the State of Mississippi. We were 
told that the State would establish a 
vocational school and a junior college. 
I violently oppose this costly gift be- 
cause like many other Americans—I can- 
not bring myself to believe that a people 
so actively working to prevent food from 
reaching the barren tables of starving 
Negro families can be expected to give 
Negro students fair and equal educa- 
tional treatment at those proposed 
schools. As part of the grand design of 
the conspiracy, Negro educational oppor- 
tunities in Mississippi are at rock bot- 
tom. Are we to make this State a gift 
of the airbase as a regard for long 
years of neglect and abuse toward a 
majority of its citizens? What right 
do we have to hope that the policies 
and attitudes of the State will suddenly 
undergo a miraculous change at the pro- 
posed schools? What possible excuse 
can there be for making this valuable 
gift to a local government that has 
demonstrated time and time again its 
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complete indifference to the suffering, 
feelings, and needs of its Negroes? 

I am sure that we will soon hear all 
the standard bromides that we have 
heard in the past from our Mississippi 
friends. They will talk about the 
Harlems in the North—and conven- 
iently overlook the fact that with all its 
poverty and squalor, there is nobody in 
Harlem as hungry, as cold, or as ragged 
as a Negro in rural Mississippi, because 
the city and the State recognize their 
responsibilities and provide welfare to 
those in need. During the recent cold 
wave, heated armories were opened up 
and hotel rooms were even rented for the 
use of people that needed them. Com- 
pare this to the gunpoint evictions of 
shivering people in Greenville. And, 
while Harlem schools leave much to be 
desired, I am certain that most Negro 
parents in Mississippi would gladly ex- 
change the quality of education in the 
two places. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentle- 
man yield on that particular point? 

Mr. RESNICK. I would be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
referred to the gunpoint observations. 
What State officials used a gunpoint, or 
even pulled a gun? 

Mr. RESNICK. I did not say State 
officials. I am aware that it was the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why did not the 
gentleman say it was the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. RESNICK. I said “gunpoint offi- 
cials.” I did not say State officials. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man feel that he has adequately covered 
this subject to the point where it will as- 
sure his reelection this fall? 

Mr. RESNICK. I do not believe that 
is the point, but I would like to point out 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi that less than 3 percent of 
my district is Negro. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
will also note 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 


to yield further. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. Regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The gentleman declines to 
yield further. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, we will 
also be told that the civil rights move- 
ment is Communist-led and that the cry 
for freedom in Mississippi is inspired by 
the leftwingers. As a matter of fact, 
there may be a small germ of truth 
buried inside this charge. There un- 
doubtedly are some leftwingers and other 
assorted characters agitating in Missis- 
sippi, anxious to turn the distress of the 
Negro to their advantage. But if this is 
true, it is only because of the almost total 
failure of America’s respectable white 
middle class and political leaders to take 
the necessary initiative demanded by 
conditions in the Deep South. There are 
too few organizations like the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party and the 
National Council of Churches, which, 
through its delta ministry, has done a 
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magnificent job in attempting to allevi- 
ate the misery of the Negro refugees. 
Unless other voluntary and government 
agencies wake up to the problem, we may 
well find that leftwingers have taken 
exclusive title to the effort to bring jus- 
tice to Mississippi Negroes, and have 
turned it into a weapon to suit their own 
political objectives. If this ever hap- 
pens, we will have only ourselves to 
blame. But in all fairness to those who 
suffer poverty, let us not make the 
deadly mistake of confusing cause and 
effect. The hungry and homeless are 
there now and it is our decision alone 
as to whether they will be helped to a 
better life or whether they are to be 
abandoned to the designs of leftwingers. 

It would be an inexcusable crime and 
blunder if we allow the just aspirations 
of our Negroes to become subverted by 
Communists. The only way to avoid 
this catastrophe is for the respectable 
elements in every community to grab the 
reins of leadership and act now. 

How ironic it is that I, a New York 
Congressman, should be standing here 
now bemoaning the fate of citizens in the 
State of Mississippi. How much more 
logical and meaningful it would have 
been if my colleagues from that State 
took the floor to express concern for their 
fellow citizens. If Mississippians need 
food and are in difficult economic cir- 
cumstances, why are not their elected 
representatives banging at the admin- 
istration’s doors to insist upon accele- 
rated Federal aid? Why do not they ex- 
ercise their influence back home to see 
that obstacles to food distribution are 
removed? We know why. They con- 
sistently inveigh against so-called Fed- 
eral intervention, and then—stone by 
stone—build the social and economic 
structure that makes such intervention 
unavoidable. I invite all my colleagues 
to stand here with me on the floor and 
join in this call for social and economic 
justice for all of the people—in all 50 of 
our States. 

I call upon the Secretary of Commerce 
to launch an intensive effort to help 
establish new progressive, equal-oppor- 
tunity industry in the State of Missis- 
sippi that will provide jobs for the State’s 
unemployed. I call upon the Secretary 
of Labor to double and redouble man- 
power retraining programs to give dis- 
placed agricultural workers the techno- 
logical skills that will prepare them for 
20th century jobs. I call upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to press forward, 
through the Rural Community Develop- 
ment Service and other agencies, to help 
alleviate economic distress in the rural 
areas, and to continue with renewed de- 
termination the attempt to distribute 
food to the needy of all races in Missis- 
sippi. I call upon the Attorney General 
to listen to, and take forthright action 
upon the cries and pleas of Negro citi- 
zens who do not yet feel it is safe for 
them to exercise their right and privilege 
to participate in democratic elections. 

Finally, and most important, I call 
upon my fellow Americans in the State 
of Mississippi to come forward with com- 
passion and understanding, and open 
their hearts to the distress of their fel- 
low men—their brothers under God— 
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who share with us the vision of America 
as the land of plenty, the land of equal- 
ity, and the land of opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I recently returned 
from Mississippi where as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture I was asked 
to investigate voting irregularities in the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service elections. As these are the first elec- 
tions the Negroes of Mississippi have ever 
participated in in any numbers I felt it very 
important that these charges be investigated. 
I am preparing a report supported by affi- 
davits which I am sending to Secretary Free- 
man which shows beyond any question that 
these irregularities did in fact take place 
aided and abetted by the Federal employees 
of the ASCS. 

The State of Mississippi has stated that its 
policy is to drive the Negroes out of Missis- 
sippi. Many have left voluntarily but those 
remaining are beginning to realize that the 
ghettos of the north are a dead end for them 
and hold no promise for a better future. The 
white people of the State of Mississippi, in 
addition to physical violence, have now in- 
tensified their economic harassment in order 
to force the Negroes off the land and out of 
the State. This is vicious in itself but in 
addition they are now subverting local Fed- 
eral employees who administer Federal pro- 
grams in Mississippi so that these Federal 
programs that are designed to help all Missis- 
sippians are instead being used against 
Negroes. Stated very simply, the Negro in 
Mississippi is not receiving the benefits that 
the white person is. This is true not only in 
agriculture but in welfare, education, and 
especially in housing. 

Right now 100 Negro men, women, and 
children are living in a makeshift “tent city” 
outside of Greenville, Miss., having been 
thrown out of the plantation shacks where 
they had formerly lived. The plantation 
owners have announced that between 10,000 
to 12,000 additional Negroes will be thrown 
off the plantations next spring as they are 
no longer required due to the cutback in 
cotton planting. 

In spite of the fact that this potential 
human disaster is well known in Mississippi, 
not one single State or Federal employee or 
agency has made plans to cope with the ex- 
tremely unfortunate situation. 

Mr. President, knowing of your compassion 
and interest in the welfare and well-being 
of all Americans, I am asking you to look 
into this terrible situation. I am sure that 
once the facts of this situation reach you 
that you will act as you have in the past. 
You have exemplified the American spirit 
of generosity and human warmth in your 
recent actions in behalf of the Cuban refu- 
gees and the Vietnamese paraplegics. I am 
sure that you will do no less for these un- 
fortunate Americans. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, 
Member of Congress. 
DECEMBER 4, 1965. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party requested me to visit 
Mississippi prior to the ASCS elections to 
investigate their allegations of voting ir- 
regularities, 

I spent 2 days in Mississippi, and even 
though this is a short time the voting ir- 
regularities were so flagrant in the three 
counties that I visited that I came away 
convinced that all other ASO elections in 
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Mississippi were being run on the same 
basis. The enclosed report describes in de- 
tail the irregularities which I investigated. 

In Issaquena County, I learned that the 
FHA would not loan money to Negro farmers 
for anything except the production of cot- 
ton. This was thoroughly incomprehensible 
to me as I know it is the stated policy of the 
Department and of the Congress to cut back 
on the production of cotton and encourage 
diversified farming. On the other hand, 
white farmers in Issaquena County could 
receive FHA loans for the production of 
wheat, soybeans and cattle. 

I also received complaints that the Negro 
farmer could not receive loans to build 
decent housing from the FHA whereas the 
white farmers could. In riding through the 
countryside you could see very quickly the 
difference in housing between the white 
farmer and the Negro. I further learned 
that the local officials of the Department 
were by and large white Mississippians, and 
even where they lived up to the letter of the 
law they violated the spirit o. it. They re- 
fused to address the farmer by his proper 
title, be it Mr., Mrs., or Miss. They refused 
to talk to the people on the phone; they 
must come to the office to be seen; and all 
in all are hostile to the Negro. 

I know that this is a problem that you 
have inherited and I in no way feel that you 
condone or encourage these practices. I feel, 
however, that the time has come for positive 
steps to be taken to eradicate the two stand- 
ards of service from the Department once 
and for all. 

I strongly suggest that a commission made 
up of educators, businessmen and clergymen 
investigate all of the charges and allegations. 
If we do this we will demonstrate to the 
Negro as well as the rest of the country that 
there is one standard of justice for both 
white and black. 

I also feel very strongly that in certain 
counties where there is prima facie evidence 
of wrongdoing, these county ASCS agents 
should be either fired or transferred imme- 
diately. 

One other problem which is reaching the 
desperation point is the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to the starving Negroes, es- 
pecially those in rural areas. Mr. Secretary, 
this is not a case of local government inter- 
ference—this is a generalized determined 
effort on the part of the local governments 
and individual plantation owners to prevent 
this food from reaching the Negroes in the 
delta. 

I also urge you to send one of your aids 
there to talk not only to the elected officials 
and department employees but speak to the 
men, and women from the National Council 
of Churches. I did, and I was frightened 
at the lengths these people will go to keep 
the Negro from taking his rightful place in 
American society. One instance in particular 
that I recall: a farmer was fined $149 for 
transporting surplus food from a depot to 
the outlying plantations. The State police 
claimed that he did not have the proper type 
of license plate. 

Mr. Secretary, I am asking you to look into 
this terrible situation. I am sure that once 
the facts of this situation reach you that 
you will act resourcefully and generously to 
end the imbalance of services provided 
through the Agricultural Department. 

With best personal regards, 
JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 7, 1965. 
Hon, ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On Monday, November 29, I went to Jack- 
son, Miss., at the request of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party, to hear their com- 
plaints of irregularities in the election of 
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Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service committees and to investigate their 
allegations. 

I spent Monday night, all day Tuesday and 
Tuesday night, and part of Wednesday morn- 
ing in these discussions and investigations. 
The local offices of the Extension Service had 
been allerted in advance of my visit and 
where possible I discussed my findings and 
questioned the local agent. I also heard 
personal accounts of individual Negro farm- 
ers and am attaching their affidavits. 

The following is a summary, by county, of 
my findings: 

ISSAQUENA COUNTY, MISS, 


Negro wives: Ballots were not mailed for 
Negro wives voluntarily. They had to be 
requested, 

Insurance: Negroes active in ASCS elec- 
tions had their insurance canceled. 

Results of elections: Results of last year’s 
ASCS elections had not been published and 
the candidates were not notified. 

FHA: Loans were refused to Negroes for 
anything but the production of cotton. 
White farmers were able to get loans for 
grain, soybeans, and cattle. Negroes were 
discriminated against in the amount of 
money that could be borrowed for housing. 

HOLMES COUNTY, MISS. 

ASCS elections: I spoke directly with 
the county agent, Mr. McWilliams. He in- 
formed me that he had mailed out ballots 
to all Negro wives who were coowners of 
record. This was not true. There were 30 
men and women at the meeting I attended 
who had not received their ballots. He re- 
fused to give challenge ballots without 
deeds. He did not get voting rolls up to 
date. He refused to accept cotton gin re- 
celpts as proof of eligibility from share- 
croppers. He insisted on a written state- 
ment from the white owners. Further he 
refused to give these people challenge ballots. 


MADISON COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Hodges, county agent, attended a mass 
meeting of farmers in Madison County which 
I also attended. He gave a deliberateiy mis- 
leading explanation of which wives were en- 
titled to a ballot. I had to correct him and 
offer the proper explanation based on the 
information furnished to me by the Depart- 
ment. In addition, he refused to address the 
Negroes properly, insisting on calling them 
by their first names. 

The attached synopsis and affidavits were 
furnished to me by the Reverend Barber of 
the Delta Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches. The point was developed that 
counting of the ballots will be conducted 
in the smallest ASCS room available. As I 
understand it no provision was made for a 
formal inspection by the Negro community. 
Further points brought out at the meeting: 
the Negro farmers had to prove their yield 
ratings on cotton, while the white farmers 
word was taken. In addition, sharecroppers 
do not receive receipts for the sale of their 
cotton. They are paid by the owner as he 
sees fit. 

JOSEPH Y, RESNICK, 
Member of Congress. 
DECEMBER 3, 1965. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have re- 
cently returned from Mississippi where as a 
member of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture I was asked to investigate voting ir- 
regularities in the agricultural stabilization 
and conservation elections, 

As these are the first elections the Negroes 
of Mississippi have ever participated in in 
any numbers I felt it very important that 
these charges be investigated. The Federal 
Government has made a commitment to the 
Negro people, especially of the South, that 
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it will secure equal treatment under the law. 
If this election is not conducted legally with 
all the safeguards guaranteed under the law, 
we will have broken faith with the Negro. 

I found evidence that Negroes are being 
discouraged from voting in the elections by 
intimidation and economic reprisal; that 
Federal officials deliberately in a precal- 
culated and identifiable pattern obstructed 
the registering of qualified sharecroppers; 
that ballots were flooded with Negro candi- 
dates’ names—without permission and in 
some cases over the objection of the indi- 
vidual—in a deliberate attempt to split the 
Negro vote; and many other voting irreg- 
ularities. 

We are a nation of laws—yet I came away 
from Mississippi convinced that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965; and the fair administration of Fed- 
eral programs—Head Start, OEO Community 
Action, and other welfare programs; FHA, 
as well as education and agriculture—are 
being repealed by nonenforcement—in effect 
being repealed because the local citizenry 
won't obey them and the Federal Govern- 
ment has not vigorously enforced them. 

Although these sharecroppers are living in 
Mississippi, their problems affect the entire 
Nation. The history of the Negroes’ desper- 
ate search for a better life in the cities of 
the North is woefully apparent in the 
ghettos of Chicago and Harlem. Their lack 
of education in urban living, lack of skills in 
an age requiring highly trained technicians 
but few unskilled laborers, and the social 
problems which years of injustice have cre- 
ated—have poorly equipped them to leave 
the farms of the South. Their despair has 
erupted in Harlem and Los Angeles. Those 
who remain are beginning. to realize that 
the ghettos of the North are a deadend for 
them and hold no promise for a better fu- 
ture. 

The State of Mississippi, however, has a 
stated policy to drive the Negro out of Mis- 
sissippi. The white people of the State, in 
addition to physical violence, have now in- 
tensified their economic harassment in order 
to force the Negroes out of the plantations 
and out of the State. 

Right now 100 Negro men, women, and 
children are living in a makeshift “tent 
city” outside of Greenville, Miss., having 
been thrown out of the plantation shacks 
where they had lived and worked. The 
plantation owners have announced that be- 
tween 10,000 to 12,000 additional Negroes 
will be thrown off the plantations next 
spring as they are no longer required due 
to the cutback in cotton planting. In spite 
of the fact that this potential human disas- 
ter is well known in Mississippi, not one 
single State or Federal employee or agency 
has made plans to cope with the extremely 
unfortunate situation. 

These people will need temporary housing 
immediately to withstand a cold winter, 
with agricultural surplus foods delivered by 
Federal authorities—as the State authorities 
will not distribute them through the normal 
welfare department procedures or permit 
other agencies to do it for them. From a 
long-range point of view, they will need all 
of the resourceful thought and planning 
which we can provide—in order to stimu- 
late the creation of new jobs and to train 
these people for them. 

What is even more important, however, is 
that Federal programs in Mississippi be ad- 
ministered impartially. This is a difficult 
goal to obtain when the Federal officials ad- 
ministering them are natives of Mississippi, 
often giving their loyalty to the region before 
the Nation. 

It is my belief that the State of Missis- 
sippi will not comply with Federal statutes 
or provide the benefits of Federal programs 
to Negroes voluntarily, where they conflict 
with the white establishment’s vested inter- 
ests and prejudices. Evidence of this is 
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found in the lengths to which the white 
Mississipians have gone to circumvent laws 
and in many instances ignore them. 

The fear which is being generated in the 
South—with whites and Negroes distrusting 
one another—must also be controlled by ad- 
herence to law—and not allowed to develop 
into a full-scale guerrilla war which would 
disgrace and shame us all. If we as a people 
do not secure the rights which we guarantee 
by law to all of our citizens, regardless of 
color, it is my terrible feeling that what hap- 
pened in Watts will be a tea party compared 
to what will happen in Mississippi. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH V. RESNICK, 
Member of Congress. 
Marks, MISS., 
January 13, 1966. 
Congressman JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax CONGRESSMAN RESNICK: We of the 
Quitman County Freedom Democratic Party 
have been having very bad problems with the 
commodities program here. We have con- 
tacted Mr. Neal Freeman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, who has promised that he 
will have a Department of Agriculture of- 
ficial here within 2 weeks. Unfortunately, 
we know that such promises are often not 
carried out unless there is pressure from Con- 
gress and other sources. 

The main problems are: 

In order to obtain commodities, the In- 
come and Resources form must be verified 
and signed by some white person. The words 
“landlord, employer, or * * * some respon- 
sible person” (see enclosure) have in prac- 
tice this effect. Among other things, this 
makes it more difficult for people who live 
in the towns to obtain commodities. 

The second problem is that persons must 
stand outdoors for 8 to 10 hours although 
there is a large shed nearby which is empty 
and heated and could easily be rented to give 
some shelter. The weather is very bad and 
people are very poorly clothed and shod. 

Also, plantation owners will send gangs of 
their people in ahead of the town people who 
still have to stand in line waiting. Mr. Dan 
Ashley (the warehouse manager) is a planter 
himself and it is believed that he has an 
arrangement with the other planters to do 
this. Also enclosed is an affidavit concerning 
this, made out by a person who lives on a 
plantation. 

The Negro people here need the commodi- 
ties in order to survive, and very great suf- 
fering is caused by the mismanagement of 
the program. It is merely a cheap way for 
the planters to “furnish” their tenants. 

We would like for you to (1) insure that 
a Department of Agriculture official is sent 
here within 10 days or so to correct the pro- 
gram; (2) introduce an amendment to the 
law providing money for shelter to be pro- 
vided for people who are waiting for their 
commodities, if there is none provided al- 
ready. 

There have also been complaints that some 
people entitled to commodities have not re- 
celved them, but we don’t have any con- 
crete evidence on this as yet. 

For the Quitman County Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party: 

GEORGE SHELTON, 
Chairman, 
Freedom Labor Union. 

(Note.—Our number is (601) 326-9441. 

511 Cotton Street, Marks, Miss.) 


ASCS, BOLIVAR County, COMMUNITY F“ 

The following information is based on in- 
formation that was spoken to me by Negro 
farmers in ASCS, community F“ in Bolivar 
County and on personal observations made 
by me in the ASCS office in Cleveland: 

Almost all of the Negro farmers in com- 
munity “F” received ballots only for them- 
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selves and none for their wives, although 
their wives’ names also appeared on the 
deeds. When some of them tried to get 
ballots for their wives they were sometimes 
given the ballots and sometimes told that 
their wives were not supposed to get bal- 
lots; that there was supposed to be only one 
ballot for each farm. One farmer who was 
told that presented his deed to them and 
they told him that his wife’s name appeared 
first and that she was entitled to a ballot. 

Another farmer to whom I spoke said that 

he brought his deed with his wife’s name 

on it to the office and that they never did 

give him a ballot for her. 

When we went to the courthouse to watch 
the ballot counting there was no announce- 
ment of the place of the counting on the 
bulletin board. We inquired at the office and 
they sent us to a small room in the back 
of the office. No chairs were provided for 
the spectators. When we asked why they 
said that they were expecting to use the 
courtroom but that a trial was then in 
process, 

It is my impression that no one person is 
supposed to vote more than once in any 
given county in an ASCS election for com- 
mitteemen. During the counting of the 
ballots there was no check made to see if 
anyone had voted in two different commu- 
nities in Bolivar County. They appeared to 
be removing duplicate ballots (removing 
one of the two that had the same name) 
that occurred in the same community but I 
personally saw three envelopes from which 
ballots had been removed and counted in 
the community F election that had been 
signed, apparently by the same person using 
the same pen for all three signatures, Melio 
Sandroni.” Mello Sandroni was elected as 
the vice chairman of community F.“ 

It is my feeling that the treatment that 
the Negro farmers received from the people 
in the ASCS office in Cleveland when they 
attempted to get ballots for their wives, the 
lack of concern for the comfort of the in- 
terested public at the time of the counting 
of the ballots and the casualness with which 
the ballots were counted, resulting in the 
counting of three ballots from envelopes 
bearing the same signature in one commu- 
nity for a fact and possibly in other errors 
not as gross, merits a thorough investiga- 
tion of the present staff of the ASCS office in 
Cleveland and necessitates the calling of new 
elections throughout the county. 

One more irregularity comes to mind as 
further corroboration of the allegation 
herein made that these elections were im- 
properly conducted. One Negro farmer was 
not allowed to have his name placed on the 
ballot because he supposedly had not farmed 
during the past year. His ballot was counted 
and his votes recorded for the election in 
community F.“ The requirements for being 
placed on the ballot are identical to those for 
voting. 

Each of the individuals who supplied in- 
formation contained in this report has stated 
his willingness to sign a written statement 
of those facts that he has verbally stated 
to me. 

Ron WEISS. 

DECEMBER 8, 1965. 

REPORT ON A MEETING WITH Miss EVELYN 
GANDY, STATE WELFARE COMMISSIONER, 
ABOUT PROJECT HELP—JANUARY 3, 1966 

(By Mrs. Annie Devine) 

MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 

Jackson, Miss., January 7, 1966. 

Mrs. Palmer and I visited about 1 hour 
with Miss Gandy, who was very friendly and 
answered our questions as limited and as 
reserved as she could get away with, 

Question 1. Has the State advisory com- 
mittee for Operation Help been set up? 

Answer. No. We are so busy we really have 
not found time. Many county supervisors 
boards have not approved the plan. The 
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State welfare department is concentrating 
on getting the program into the five counties 
that do not have any kind of commodity or 
food stamp program. (These counties are 
Jefferson Davis, Copiah, De Soto, Tate, and 
Noxubee.) Hinds County has an all-needy 
family program, and so it will not be con- 
sidered as part of the program directly. They 
will also not have the program where there 
are food stamp programs in effect (that is, 
in Lowndes, Chickasaw, Coahoma, Jones, 
Harrison, and Madison Counties). 

Question 2. Are applications for jobs with 
Project Help now being accepted by the 
local welfare offices. 

Answer. Yes. People should apply for jobs 
under this program now. She's quite sure 
there will be no discrimination. People 
will be placed on a qualification basis. For 
example, some people can fill the bags with 
commodities. 

Question 3. Since the project is a 6-month 
demonstration, it seems time is running out 
to get organized. We would like to submit 
names for the State advisory committee. 
We will send them to your office soon. 

Answer: Yes, by all means submit the 
names. We will get fair representation on 
this committee. Counties will set up their 
own committees. Supervisors boards will 
be meeting today, hope they will approve 
the plan. 

Question 4. There was discussion on the 
welfare program in general. Miss Gandy 
said that 80 percent of the funds used for 
welfare come from the Federal Government, 
Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Devine said that there 
obviously weren't enough funds to have a 
program that meets half the needs of the 
people. 

(NoTE.~A list of names recommended by 
the MFDP was sent to Miss Gandy on Jan- 
uary 6, 1966.) 

Project Help is the 6-month food distri- 
bution and education program which is be- 
ing run in Mississippi under the poverty 
program—Office of Economic Opportunity. 
For more information on this program, see 
the report on the visit to the State welfare 
office about this program, on page 9. 

Several county FDP’s have already been to 
see their local welfare offices about the pro- 
gram. Following is a summary of several 
of these visits. 

Bolivar County: Committee went to the 
welfare office on December 20. They sub- 
mitted a written proposal with the names of 
people they recommended for the county 
advisory committee, as well as suggestions 
about how the program should be publicized, 
and where food distribution offices should be 
set up in the county. We were told by the 
manager that he had been sick for the past 
3 months and knew nothing about such a 
program. The only program I know any- 
thing about is the county program and it is 
operated with county funds. There have 
been no funds from OEO for a food program 
that I know of.” 

When he was shown the information from 
FDP he said a committee had been elected 
4 or 5 months ago to supervise any money 
that was granted to the State by OEO but 
when asked who this committee was he 
revealed only one name. He looked at the 
proposal and handed it back and told the 
committee to go to the chancery clerk’s 
office, maybe someone there could help us. 

He also wanted to know where we got such 
information, who we were, where we lived. 
He talked a lot about the county office and 
how it was run, but he could not give the 
committee any information about the Fed- 
eral program. He say there won’t be any 
additional distribution points, or jobs to be 
offered (from Mr. Velma Bartley, Shaw). 

Issaquena County: A delegation went to 
the county welfare office on December 22. 
The woman in the office said she didn’t know 
anything about the program. Her name is 
Lucia Shipp. 
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Jackson County: Three people went to the 
county welfare office around December 20. 
The administrator, Mr. Goff, said he had not 
received any information on the program, but 
he had received a memorandum from the 
State welfare office saying that the money 
was here in the State, but only for those 
counties that are not getting commodities. 
They asked about the supervisory board of 
the Help program, and he said it was white 
only, They asked about jobs for people in 
the program, and he said they didn’t need 
to hire anyone because convicts could do 
the work for free (from Mrs. Nettie Sellers). 

Quitman County: Nine people, including 
six ministers, went to the county welfare de- 
partment on January 7. The woman in the 
office, Miss Duke, said the county will dis- 
tribute commodities until April, and then 
will participate in Help during May and 
June. The department of welfare has al- 
ready picked the people to be on the Help 
advisory board. It is integrated, but there 
are no poor people on it (from George 
Shelton) 

Sharkey County: Sometime between De- 
cember 20 and 30, a committee talked to Mrs. 
Kate Herring of the county welfare office. 
She said the only thing she knew about the 
food distribution program was what she 
read in the newspapers. 

Winston County: On December 30, a com- 
mittee went to the county welfare depart- 
ment to talk to Supervisor O. B. Edwards. 
He said he had just been down to the em- 
ployment office to see if any Negroes wanted 
jobs (apparently he would use them in the 
Help program). The committee asked Ed- 
wards not to hire anyone until they had 
made their recommendations. Edwards 
agreed, and said he needed one college grad- 
uate to serve in an administrative capacity, 
and several people with less education. 

If you go to your county office to ask 
about the program, please send us a report. 
We will send the Bolivar County proposal 
to anyone who would like to see it, in case 
you are planning a visit to your local wel- 
fare office, and would like to see it for an 
example of what such a proposal could look 
like. 

MICHIGAN-LOWNDES COUNTY, ALA., 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT FOR HU- 
MAN RIGHTS, 
Detroit, Mich., December 7, 1965. 
Congressman JOHN CONYERS, JR. 

Dear Sir: I am sending you a letter from 
the Lowndes County movement, concerning 
the recent election that was held there. I 
received another one and a call since this 
election that many of those Negroes that are 
renting land from the whites, and have been 
for many years was threatened, that they 
would have to move away from their land 
if they registered and voted; some did, and 
they have been driven off the land. I cannot 
locate the letter, maybe our secretary has it. 
I am positive this is a fact. What I want to 
discuss with you, is there anything can be 
done to stop this kind of action. Someone 
said in one of our meetings, that they were 
told this same thing occurred in another 
Southern State, maybe Tennessee, and the 
Government ruled against such action on 
the basis of a human exercising their rights. 
If there is some legal issue involved, would 
you write a letter to the movement in Ala- 
bama, address it to Mr. William Cosby, Jr., 
Route 1, Box 144, Tyler, Ala., you may tell 
him I brought it to your attention. I am 
sure he can give you the full details of the 
situation there. I am sending this letter for 
the purpose of you getting some information, 
about the work of the movement there. If 
it is possible for you to stop by Saturday at 
our party and speak about 15 minutes, you 
will have this much in advance, although I 
would like to have a word with you before. 
If you deem necessary to write me, my ad- 
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dress is 2508 McDougall, Detroit 7, this is our 
secretary's address on the above. 
Sincerely yours, 
SIMON P. OWENS, Sr. 
TYLER, AL A., 
November 27, 1965. 
Mr. SIMON P. OWENS, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear FRIENDS AND WorKERS: We the 
Lowndes County Christian Movement for 
Human Rights, enclose you will be able to 
read a brief report of the county election 
that was held a few weeks ago, on the ASCS 
committee, that means the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service theese 
are the names that we submited to the pro- 

, that won over the whites—Mr. John 
Gilham, Sidney Logan, Jr., Richard C. May, 
Streety Reeves, Emory Ross, the alternates 
are Mr. Mathew Jackson and Percy Johnson, 
this committee will control all the cotton al- 
lotment, they will work with the white people 
in the ASCS committee office when time 
comes to do the planning or disbursing of 
the alotments to the farmers, I wrote Mr. 
Owens last week pertaining to this election, 
and also I explain some of it to him, and he 
will tell you the, or give you the enformation 
that I might leave out, we are still working 
hard with the voters drive we now have al- 
most (2,000 registered voters) since the start 
in March, there are also 1,900 white voters in 
the county. We are still working hard trying 
to get our people to get registered. It’s a 
hard job to do, but we are determing to 
get at least 3,000 or more out of the 5,000 
that are qualified to vote. 

On November 26 a group of us went to 
Federal court to apear in a hearing on the 
suit thet we file against the county a few 
months ago, pertaining to Negroes being on 
jurious we hope to know in about 30 days 
the verdict, but our lawers were satisfied 
with the case after the three Federal judges 
ajourn the court, the trial was held in Mont- 
gomery at the Federal building the Lowndes 
County whites really did show them self to 
be igerant in court, and we hade a good testi- 
mony to give. 

This pamplet might will help you toward 
more information about the ASCS elections. 

We have also hade the movement incorpo- 
rated with the State of Alabama, it cost us 
$110 to get this done, so now you can see that 
we are operating direct through the State of 
Alabama. We appreciate all that you have 
done for us, and still are donng. 

Yours very truly, 

THE LOWNDES COUNTY CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, INC., 

JOHN HULLET, President. 

L. S. MCGILL, Secretary. 

WILLIAM Cossy, Advisory. 


APFIDAVIT 


I am Lillie Ray Johnson, 42 years old, and 
a resident in community “C” of Bolivar 
County, Miss., living at Route 1, Box 198, 
Mound Bayou, Miss. I was denied a ballot in 
the 1965 ASCS elections, even though my 
name appears on the deed to the farm which 
my husband and I jointly own and operate. 
Mrs. LILLIE RAY JOHNSON. 
Ross JOHNSON, 
Witness. 
E. DREXEL GODFREY III. 
Witness. 
Date: December 9, 1965. 


CANTON, MISS., 
December 15, 1965. 
Congressman JOSEPH RESNICK, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, RESNICK: Here is some informa- 
tion concerning the recently conducted Ag- 
riculture Stabilization and Conservation 
Service election in Madison County. 
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It appears that a directive was received 
from Washington stating that minority 
candidates must represent the proportion 
that is in the farm population. In our case, 
this was interpreted to mean that Negroes 
must be on the ballot in proportion to their 
number in the county. Thus, the local ASCS 
official instructed the community committee- 
man to place twice as many Negroes on the 
ballot as whites. There were five positions 
for elections, and five white names on the 
ballot in each community. There were 8 to 
12 Negro names on the ballot in each com- 
munity. This had the effect of splitting the 
Negro vote, making it impossible for Negroes 
to win in most communities. 

Of those extra Negroes placed on the ballot 
by the white committeeman, several were 
placed there without their knowledge and 
approval. In community “B” three Negroes 
reported having their names appear on the 
ballot without their being asked. They were 
Willie Holmes, Walter Paton, and Cleo 
Thomas. Two other Negroes agreed to have 
their names placed on the ballot but did not 
know what they were running for, or any- 
thing about the election. In community “C” 
three names were placed on the ballot, al- 
though they had told the chairman of the 
community committee that they did not 
wish to run, and would not serve. They are 
Walter Nichols, Jr., Tolston Dozier, and Ollie 
Williams. In community “F” one man, 
Joseph Harris, Jr., has informed us that he 
refused to run and was still placed on the 
ballot by the community committeeman. It 
was rumored in that area that two others 
were similarly placed on the ballot against 
their will, but have been unable to contact 
them. In community G“ one man, Wish 
Evans, found his name on the ballot al- 
though he had not been contacted by anyone 
about running. This pattern would indicate 
that the election was not run in accordance 
with the rules. 

There is one other instance of a man being 
placed on the ballot against his will. This 
was one of the winning candidates in com- 
munity E“ who is white, His name is John 
Bill Devine, he won a seat as an alternate in 
that community, although he did not wish to 
run. The Devines have been afraid to com- 
plain, because of the trouble they have had 
for being friendly with Negroes. 

In these communities we had placed Ne- 
groes er — — me by petition, after they 
were selec y the le meet: in their 
local churches. i ae 

We also find that many sharecroppers did 
not receive ballots, although they were en- 
titled to them. It appears that it is the 
practice for the ASCS office to send out ofi- 
cial mail addressed to the sharecroppers in 
care of the plantation on which they live. 
Thus, many ballots were waylaid by the 
owners of the plantation. Since the owners 
normally conduct all business with the ASCS 
office, it worked a hardship on the share- 
croppers to go to the office to receive his 
ballot. This is documented for communities 
A“, “C,” and E.“ We feel that this pattern 
must be broken, if all eligible voters are to 
begin to participate in a just and democratic 
fashion. 

Wives of farmowners are eligible to vote 
if their names appear on the deed. We have 
evidence to show that the wives of white 
farmers could easily procure their ballots, 
while Negroes had more difficulty. We also 
feel that the burden should fall on the ASCS 
office and not on the individual. The office 
has FHA records available to it, so that this 
could easily be done. 

There were some other instances of infrac- 
tion, but these are the major ones. State- 
ments and affidavits have been sent to the 
USDA, and we are hoping for some action. 

Sincerely, 
Rey. Ros BARBER. 
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HERNANDO, MISS., 
December 4, 1965. 

Dear Sm: In De Soto County there has 
been a history of discrimination ever since 
farmers have tried to organize and run candi- 
dates in the ASCS election. 

On August 2, 1965, three farmers went to 
the ASCS office to find information on the 
election. They were Carella Jackson, Route 
2, Hernando; Willie Catley, Route 2, Hern- 
ando; and R. D. Suggs, of Olive Branch. The 
office manager, Mr. Ballord, only answered a 
few of their questions even though he was 
very pleasant. He said he didn’t know if a 
list of eligible voters could be brought to 
the office. He didn’t know when the elec- 
tion would be held. When he was asked 
the qualifications needed to run in the elec- 
tion, he told them, “a farmer in the com- 
munity”. He didn’t mention anything about 
being overage or being convicted of crimes 
or an officer of a political party. 

A few weeks later farmers went to the 
ASCS office and asked to look at the list of 
eligible voters. He said he didn’t have one, 
and quickly changed the subject. They 
also asked for a map of the election districts 
and he said he didn’t have an extra one. 
Every time he was very nice. He just didn't 
give the information needed. 

This same sort of discrimination is true 
of the ASCS program. Very few farmers even 
know who the community committeemen 
are, because they never talk to the small 
Negro farmers. This leaves all of the pro- 
grams designed to help the small farmers 
in the hands and destiny of the large white 
plantation owners. 

Now that the election is here, none of the 
farmers have been asked whether or not they 
want to be on the ballots, except the white 
plantation owners who are running for re- 
election and the many Negroes who put their 
names on by petition. Many Negroes, at 
least five on each ballot were stuck on the 
ballot without their permission. Some were 
sent letters asking them whether or not they 
wanted to run in the election, some were 
not. Some Negroes who were put on the 
ballot said that they didn’t want to run in 
the election. Some didn’t reply to letters 
asking them whether or not they wanted to 
run in the ASCS election. However, wheth- 
er they said they didn’t want to run, all of 
the Negroes who the white plantation owners 
wanted on the ballot got on. 

The following Negroes whose names were 
on the ballot either did not receive any no- 
tice asking them if they wanted to run in 
the ASCS election or when contacted did not 
say that they wanted to run in the ASCS elec- 
tion. This is how it ran in just two of the 
seven districts: 

Community B: Dempsey Johnson, con- 
tacted, yes, answer, no.“: Willie Mosley, 
contacted, “yes”; answer, no reply; Percy 
Black, contacted, “no”; Archie Miller, con- 
tacted, no“; Emmitt Gibbs, contacted 
“no”, 

Community C: Elbert Robinson, contacted, 
“no”; Johnie Tate, contacted, “no”; Mack 
Banks, contacted, “yes”, answer “no reply”; 
Charlie Woods, contacted, “no”; James Hol- 
loway, contacted, “no”. 

No wives of Negroes have gotten. ballots 
unless they owned separate crops. This can 
be proved by the list of eligible voters. 

Fraser Guy State Line Road and Seinea 
Road, Memphis, Tenn. He took his wife to 
the office to get a ballot. They said he 
couldn’t get a ballot because he didn't have 
a deed with him yet. When the county 
committee counted the ballots on December 
2 two wives were disqualified because their 
names were not on the deeds. There is little 
doubt that they were white wives. This is 
why the wives were not on the eligible list. 

The following are a few of the people who 
did not receive ballots. 


All 11 people on the Mint Farm in Olive 
Branch. 
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At least three people on the Russel Sum- 
mers Plantation (county ASCS chairman) in 
Pleasant Hill; Robert Freeman, John Eddie 
Gray, Roy Taylor. 

In district C Sandy Betz got 73 votes. The 
lowest winning vote was 81; 8 votes different. 
Add all of the Negro wives’ votes, add 14 
votes that Mack Banks received without 
counting or wanting to run and add all of 
the Negroes who didn’t get ballots. Who 
won then? 

Yours for freedom, 

Tanziz G. BACCHUS. 


I am a Negro farmer in Madison County, 
community C. One day, about 2 weeks ago, 
Mr. R. T. Foy came to Folston Dozier and me 
in the field. He said that he had orders 
from Washington that there had to be Negro 
committeemen. He said that he could not 
find anyone to serve in this community and 
asked Mr. Dozier and myself toserve. I said, 
“I don't think I'm qualified.” He said that 
he would help me if I was elected. I said 
that I wouldn’t want to have to be told by 
someone else how to work on the committee. 
As he left he said, “Would you serve if 
elected?” I said, No.“ Mr. Dozier also said 
that he would rather not. He said, I'm 
going to put both you and Dozier on.” 

The above is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge. Given and signed in Madison County 
on November 25, 1965. 

(Signed) 

Witnessed: 


WALTER NICHOLS, Jr. 


Mr. Ollie Williams of Highway 51, south 
from Canton, is on the ballot for the Decem- 
ber 2, 1965, ASCS election in Madison County, 
community C. Mr. Williams is 73 years old, 
and thus ineligible to serve. 

Mr. R. T. Foy asked Mr. Williams to serve, 
but Mr. Williams declined, because of his age 
and poor health. Mr. Williams has cataracts, 
so he sees poorly, and heart trouble. Mr. Wil- 
liams sent Foy to see another man, who hap- 
pened to be in community D. Mr. Foy went 
to see the man, found out that he was just 
across the border, and returned to see Wil- 
liams. He told Williams that he would just 
put his name on the ballot. 

This information was given to me this 
25th day of November 1965 before a witness, 
Mr. Ralph Sowell in Mr. Sowell's store on 
Highway 51. 

Rims BARBER, 


AFFIDAVIT 


November 30, 1965. 

I, Columbus Green of Mayersville, Miss., 
Box 24, have been farming in Issaquena 
County, Miss., for several years. I have the 
following statement to make to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

I applied for FHA loan to build a house 
and break some land. I wrote to Washing- 
ton, D.C., about it and they sent a man to 
talk to me in Rolling Fork. He said I had 
to own the land, so I sent for my mother 
and they said she’d have to sell me the land. 
But I'd leased the land for enough years 
to make me eligible. Then they said they’d 
give me a loan but it wasn't enough to build 
a house and clear the land. Have three 
children in the integrated school. Wife 
tried to run in ASCS election but wasn’t 
eligible. My house burned to ground yester- 
day. Don’t have nothing now. 

(Signed) COLUMBUS GREEN. 
Witnesses: 
JOsEPH Manos, Mayersville, Miss. 
gre Hise, Jr., Bor 56, Mayersville 
S. 


November 29, 1965. 
I, Gregory H. Finger, 832 Lutz Avenue, Can- 
ton, Miss., make the following statement of 
my own free will. On the morning of Satur- 
day, November 27, 1965, I visited Mr. Walter 
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Payton, a farmer and storeowner in Madison 
County ASCS Community B. The following 
is what took place: 

I talked with Mr. Payton about the ASCS 
elections and told him that his name ap- 
peared on the ballot. He said that he hadn’t 
looked at the ballot yet and that he was not 
aware that his name was on the ballot. I 
asked him if any of the incumbent commit- 
teemen had approached him and asked for 
his permission to put his name on the bal- 
lot. He said that they had not done so, and 
then he asked his wife if they had approached 
her and she said that they had not. I asked 
him if he wanted to be on the ballot, and he 
told me that he did not want his name on it. 

He told me that a white man, a Mr. Phipps, 
had come to his store earlier in the week and 
said, “Walter, I see they got your name on 
the ballot. I'm going to try and help you 
win.” Mr, Payton said, “What ballot?” Mr. 
Phipps said. Never mind, I'll come back next 
week and talk to you about it.” 

After Mr. Payton had related the above to 
me, I wrote it down in affidavit form, and 
asked him to sign it. He refused to sign it, 
saying that he wanted to consult his lawyer 
first. I returned to his place on November 29, 
1965, and asked his wife if he had consulted 
his lawyer yet. She said that he had not yet 
done so. 

The above statement is true and correct to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Given this 29th day of November 1965, at 
Jackson, Miss. 

(Signed) GREGORY H. FINGER. 
Witnesses: 
IRENE N. Barrows. 
H. BRONSTEIN. 


ISSAQUENA COUNTY, 
November 15, 1965. 

Statement of Mr. Hurns, Route 1, Box 44, 
Glen Allan, Miss.: The sheriff (Mr. John 
A. Darnell) came to me on this morning. He 
asked me if I knew the civil rights workers 
had my name on the ASCS petition to run 
for community committee and that I would 
be running against his brother (Mr. G. W. 
Darnell). I told him the people had asked 
me to run and I told them I would. There- 
fore I knew my name was there. I asked 
the sheriff would it be any danger or harm 
my name being there. He said certainly it 
wouldn't be any value or profit and he ad- 
vised me as a friend to go to Mr. Jack Vance 
(county agent in ASCS office) and take my 
name off. He said he just wanted to pro- 
tect, his neighbors. I presumed from his 
conversation it was quite a risk. I thanked 
him and went down to the ASCS office and 
told the lady in the office to take my name 
off. Mr. Jack Vance was not in. 

Rurus Hurns. 


AFFIDAVIT 


NOVEMBER 25, 1965. 

I, Fred Morganfield, of Route 1, Box 144, 
Rolling Fork, have been farming in Issaquena 
County, Miss., for 18 years. I have the fol- 
lowing statement to make to the Department 
of Agriculture: 

The day the bossman (Don Hagan, Grace, 
Miss.) told me to move I'd been working 
and came in for dinner. Bossman said he 
had another family to move in (no one ever 
did) and that we'd have to be gone by next 
day. The same morning my wife had regis- 
tered Joe and Lester (Morganfield) in the 
white school in Rolling Fork, Three weeks 
before this he took.another son’s pay ($9.75 
for 3 ½ days of work) and put it on my debt. 
I said I didn’t take my family’s pay to pay 
my debt, but he took it anyway. About 2 
months before we moved, Mr. Don told me 
he didn’t want any civil rights workers in our 
house, and if they came he'd have to make 
arrangements” to get them away from there 
one way or another. All he ever did was ask 
us to move, so I reckoned that’s what he was 
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talking about. The workers had been com- 
ing back after he said they should stay off. 
(Signed) FRED MORGANFIELD. 
Witnesses: 


LEXINGTON, Mrss., 
December 8, 1965. 

Mr. Ray FITZGERALD, 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FITZGERALD: I am sending you 
this relatively short note because I want to 
give you immediate notice of our complaints 
against the conduct of the ASCS community 
committee elections here in Holmes County, 
Miss. As soon as possible I will be sending 
you a more lengthy and complete report of 
our complaints against the irregularities in 
the elections. 

This is not the first time we have tried to 
register our complaints and protest of the 
elections this year; when I was in Washing- 
ton as delegate to President Johnson’s Con- 
ference on Civil Rights in November 1965, I 
made and kept several appointments with 
gentlemen in your Department in Washing- 
ton. On November 19 I spoke personally 
with several of them and attempted to ob- 
tain redress of the wrongs being perpetrated 
at that time by the Holmes County county 
committee and office manager, Mr. Will Mc- 
Williams. Then, as now, I came forward in 
behalf of the several hundreds of Negroes 
who participated or should have been allowed 
to participate in these ASCS elections here 
in Holmes County. 

Our complaints are several and I will 
briefly list them for you here: > 

1. From the very beginning Mr. MeWil- 
liams’ lists of eligible voters were extremely 
inaccurate and incomplete. From this sev- 
eral injustices flowed. First, several hun- 
dred people did not receive proper written 
notice of their rights to participate in the 
elections. And also, it was made extremely 
difficult for Negroes to add their names to his 
eligible voter list and thus receive the proper 
information and ballots, 

2. Even after I complained of this during 
my visit to your office in Washington, and 
even after the Holmes County ASCS office 
supposedly received directives to hand out 
challenge ballots, the Holmes County office 
would not issue out these challenge ballots. 
Thus continued the great difficulty Negro 
voters had in obtaining the necessary in- 
formation and forms to participate in the 
elections. It was only when (and with quite 
a bit of luck) U.S. Congressman JOSEPH 
Resnick happened to be in Holmes County 
and hear of our plight and himself spoke to 
Mr. McWilliams that the Holmes County 
office did begin to issue the challenge ballots. 
This was a piece of happenstance and 
occurred but 2 days before the deadline for 
ballots to be in and thus did not in any 
large measure redress the wrong. 

3. Because challenge ballots were issued 
only after Mr. Resnick spoke with Mr. Mc- 
Williams on the evening of November 30, 
most challenge ballots were not issued out 
in enough time for them to be filled out and 
returned before the December 2 deadline. 
No allowance was made for these late chal- 
lenge ballots and therefore these ballots were 
treated just like any other ballots (even those 
that had been mailed out properly by the 
office on November 22) received with late 
postmark and they were not counted. 

4. The printed instructions and the in- 
formation given out at the ASCS office about 
how illiterates should sign their ballots was 
such that illiterates were led to believe that 
they should make their mark and get a wit- 
ness to sign his own (that is, the witness’) 
name; however, the county committee would 
not open or count any of the ballots signed 
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in this way. The county committee dis- 
regarded all illiterate ballots that did not 
have also the name of the illiterate printed 
by the witness on them. Thus, because the 
office did not make this procedure clearly 
known, many illiterates’ ballots were not 
counted, 

5. The county committee would not open 
or count any of the ballots that were signed 
in ways different from the way the ASCS 
office had printed the names. In this way 
the office disregarded the possibility that the 
office itself could have made a mistake in 
spelling or proper name of the voter; and the 
office penalized innocent voters who were 
signing their names properly. 

6. The county committee would not open 
or count any of the ballots of people whose 
Signature they had on record who had 
printed rather than signed their name. 
Since a signature could only be required in 
order to avoid fraud, it seems that before 
totally disregarding a printed ballot the 
committee should make an effort to see if 
fraud was involved by checking with the 
voters in question and finding out if indeed 
that voter had printed instead of written his 
signature. 

All of these complaints must, of course, 
refer to the manner in which Negro voters 
were treated, for we have little access to in- 
formation about white people involved in 
this election. Considering the past history 
of the Holmes County ASCS office and its 
extreme discrimination against the Negro 
farm owners, operators, and tenants, espe- 
cially regarding participation in these im- 
portant elections (see the lengthy report sub- 
mitted in December 1964 concerning last 
year’s election), we strongly suspect that the 
whites were treated in an altogether different 
manner than the Negro. However, unless a 
thorough and objective investigation is made, 
this can only remain a suspicion. We 
strongly urge, and, in fact, demand an in- 
vestigation of the elections as they were 
handled in Holmes County, Miss. 

Thank you very much. 

Yours very truly, 
RALTHUS HAYES, 
Chairman, Holmes County Freedom 
Democratic Party. 
LEXINGTON, MISS., 
December 11, 1965. 

Mr. Ray FITZGERALD, 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. FirzGeratp; As I indicated in 
my December 8 letter to you, I am sending 
you our more complete report of complaints 
against the conduct of the ASCS community 
committee elections here in Holmes County, 
Miss. Enclosed herein you will find a 7-page 
report. 

Additionally, there is included a g-page 
“tentative appendix” to be read as footnotes 
to the report. It is titled “Tentative” be- 
cause most of the lists of names and state- 
ments are not present within it. However, 
all that are requested can be easily made 
available. 

We are most anxious to supply this evi- 
dence indicated and help in any way pos- 
sible with your investigation of the matter. 

Thank you very much. 

Yours very truly, 
RALTHUS HAYES, 
Chairman, Holmes County Freedom 
Democratic Party. 
ASCS ELECTIONS, IssaquENA COUNTY, MISS., 
1965 

It seems that the ASCS office in Issaquena 
County made a greater effort this year to 
run the elections fairly. However, there were 
some things that they failed to do. 

For example, they made no apparent effort 
to see that white landowners report the 
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names of their sharecroppers and tenants to 
the ASCS office. Therefore, the only share- 
croppers and tenants who received ballots 
were those who went into the ASCS office last 
year at election time to ask for ballots (these 
people live on James Rife Wade’s plantation. 
Mr. Wade was on the County ASCS commit- 
tee last year and was elected to the com- 
munity committee B in this 1965 election) 
and those like Mr. Louis Robinson, who is a 
sharecropper on Mr. J. W. Whitfield’s (col- 
ored) land. Mr. Robinson wanted to run 
in the election and was able to qualify only 
after going with Mr. Whitfield into the ASCS 
office where he was identified as an eligible 
voter. One man living on the Grace Plan- 
tation was afraid to ask for a ballot be- 
cause he believed his bossman, Mr. Hall 
Griffin, would not pay him for his crop, 

Mr. Roosevelt Sias, who ran in the elec- 
tion last year, would not run again because 
his insurance company, the FHA office, the 
seed stores, etc., are all making it impossible 
for him to operate his farm by deliberate- 
ly refusing to cooperate with him. Mr. Sias 
has children in the integrated school and 
his family is active in the civil rights move- 
ment. 

Mr. Rufus Hurns, who submitted a pe- 
tition to run in community A, was visited by 
Issaquena County Sheriff John A. Darnell 
who told him it would be best for him to 
change his mind about running. Mr. Hurns 
went into the ASCS office and had his name 
taken off the ballot. 

The ASCS office did write letters to some 
people who turned in petitions telling them 
why they were ineligible to run. They also 
allowed workers to copy their list of eligible 
ASCS voters. 

After November 12, the deadline for turn- 
ing in petitions, Mr. Hall Griffin (white, lives 
in community B but is not on the com- 
munity or county committee) came to Mr. 
L. Z. Dorsey, a Negro candidate in community 
B. He had six papers which he asked Mr. 
Dorsey to deliver to each of the six Negro 
candidates. He wanted the papers signed by 
the candidates and said he'd be back to get 
them. The papers said, in brief, that the 
candidate would be willing to serve as com- 
mitteeman if elected and that he would be 
willing to settle a tie vote by lot. The candi- 
dates decided they were not willing to sign 
this paper, two of them went to the ASCS 
office to say so, and Mr. Jack Vance (county 
agent) said to never mind about the papers. 
A few days later Mr. Vance came to the three 
other candidates in community B with the 
same paper and allowed the candidates to 
change the wording to, “I am not willing to 
settle a tie vote by lot.” The candidates 
signed after this change was made, 

When the ballots came out, there were only 
five white names on each community's ballot 
so that it was impossible for white farmers to 
split their vote. Every ballot had more than 
five Negro names. In community C only one 
Negro candidate on the ballot was acceptable 
to the members of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Y. so there was a write-in 
campaign using the names of two more 
farmers who said they would be willing to 
run, 

On November 27, Molly Hagen's (white 
FDP volunteer working on ASCS. elections) 
car was overturned while parked in Mayers- 
ville, the county seat. Three hundred dollars’ 
worth of damage was done to the car. On 
November 29, the home of Mrs. Fannie Green 
burned to the ground. There was no obvious 
cause for the fire. Mrs. Green had attempted 
to run in the ASCS election but was not 
qualified. 

A number of Negroes, mostly wives of 
landowners, requested ballots at the ASCS 
office because they didn’t receive them in the 
mail. These ballots were usually marked 
“challenged ballot.” Mrs. Violet Lawler, 
chief clerk in the ASCS office, said these bal- 
lots were counted only if the voter’s name 
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was on the deed to her husband's land or if 
there was record of her having an interest 
in the 1965 crop. Each voter whose ballot 
was eliminated in this way received a letter 
from the ASCS office, but the ASCS office will 
not make a list of these names available. 

Negroes were allowed to watch the ballot 
counting. As each ballot was counted, the 
name of the voter was read out loud. It was 
also stated at that time whether or not the 
ballot qualified. The ASCS office reports 
that the day after the ballot counting they 
received directions from ASCS in Washing- 
ton, D.C., that envelopes signed by the voter 
with an X could not be counted if the wit- 
ness had not signed the voter’s name after 
the X. The Issaquena County ASCS office 
sent out registered letters to each voter 
whose envelope was not marked in this way, 
telling him that he had 5 days in which to 
come into the office to clear this up. This 
kind of a request is a great inconvenience for 
most Negro farmers who have little money to 
pay for gas or who possibly don’t have a car 
or truck that runs. Some of them would 
have to travel as far as 70 miles to fill this 
request. Fifteen Negro votes were lost be- 
cause of this unfortunate last-minute change 
on the part of the Washington ASCS. 

No Negro farmers won positions on com- 
munity committees in Issaquena County. 
The number of votes received by each can- 
didate is not available. Mrs. Violet Lawler 
says these records are locked up“ but whites 
won “by a large majority in every case.“ The 
Negro population of Issaquena County is 
67 percent. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. RESNICK] for 
taking this special hour today to direct 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the serious situation de- 
veloping in Mississippi among rural 
Negro farmworkers who are being evicted 
from the plantations. A situation ap- 
proaching disaster proportions is con- 
fronting thousands of families. There 
are people without homes, without land, 
without sufficient food or clothing, with 
no jobs to look forward to and no place 
to go. If all of this had happened as a 
result of a natural disaster, a flood or 
tornado, the Federal Government would 
be quick to send in relief. We would set 
up temporary shelters and we would feed 
the people, give them clothes and a 
place to sleep until a more substantial 
and long-range solution could be worked 
out. 

I suggest that we should be at least as 
compassionate with the victims of this 
manmade disaster. 

The New York Times of February 6, 
carried a story by Gene Roberts, entitled 
“Delta Area of Mississippi in Turmoil.” 
He visited some of the people who are not 
so bad off as some—they have not been 
evicted as yet. Here are his words: 

Three nights ago at an unpainted cabin in 
rural Bolivar County, 40 miles from Green- 
ville, Dave Rockemore, his wife, an 81-year- 
old aunt, a daughter-in-law, five children 
and two grandchildren sat around their 
wood-burning heater before retiring for the 
night in the cabin’s three beds. 

They had just finished their supper of 
pork neckbone, water, syrup and “flour 
bread,” and were eager to talk of their lives 
and “tell it the way it is.” 


Mr. 
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“The boss man told me in November we 
could stay on in this house free,” said Mr. 
Rockemore, who is 55, “but he say there 
won't be anything for anyone in the family 
to do on the farm but me, and that'll be a 
mighty little bit.” 

“There won't be as much cotton planted 
this year,” Mr. Rockemore continued, “and 
the boss say he’s broke and needs to use 
chemicals on the weeds this year instead of 
cotton choppers. I ain’t had a single day of 
work since the first day of November and now 
there ain’t any hope for spring.” 

Mr. Maples left his sitting room, which was 
crowded by 12 children and grandchildren, a 
bed and a pot-bellied stove, and walked out- 
side. There, he said that he had had “nary 
a day of work” since the first of January. 

Joe Smith, 72, walked over from a neigh- 
boring cabin and observed that what Mr. 
Maples said also applied to him. As Mr. 
Smith talked, he kicked up the muddy earth 
with his shoes. His left shoe was a black 
wing-tipped design. His right one plain and 
brown. 


The people described above are not the 
worst off, for the plantation owners have 
not forced them off the land. But they 
are barely a step removed from destitu- 
tion. 

The situation is becoming so desperate 
that we cannot wait on such long-range 
programs as retraining and resettlement, 
necessary as these are for the future. I 
respectfully suggest that a crash pro- 
gram to provide relief for the human suf- 
fering in the Mississippi Delta region be 
launched at once, coordinated by the 
Rural Community Development Service 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
was established last year to assist other 
agencies in extending their services. I 
do not know whether unused defense 
facilities can be made available, but 
something of this nature ought to be 
done. The Tent City established by the 
Delta Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches cannot be expected to cope 
with all of the families who are going to 
need help in the months ahead. Surplus 
food commodities must be distributed 
and we cannot permit local authorities 
to delay and frustrate this program any 
longer. 

The coming of spring offers no con- 
solation for it is reliably estimated that 
6,500 fewer tractor drivers will be hired 
this year than last in the Delta region 
and it is expected that cotton-chopping 
jobs will be off 50 percent. 

I am aware that present farm legisla- 
tion is inadequate to help these people 
in the long haul. Most of our agricul- 
tural programs designed to help the poor 
farmer are available only to the farmer 
who already has some land and a rea- 
sonable possibility of developing a sus- 
taining farm. We are confronted here 
with people who have eked out a living, 
such as it was, on $3 per 10-hour day 
chopping cotton, and then only during 
the season. Chemical weed controls and 
farm automation are taking their jobs. 
They do not even have 40 acres and a 
mule. 

The President recognizes how serious 
the problem of rural poverty is to our 
Nation. He stated in his economic re- 
port that he intends to appoint a Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty to make rec- 
ommendations within 1 year of its ap- 
pointment on the “most efficient and 
promising means of sharing America’s 
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abundance with those who have too 
often been forgotten people.” He has 
called for parity of opportunity for rural 
America and established the Rural Com- 
munity Development Service of the Ag- 
riculture Department. I am sure new 
approaches are now being considered by 
the administration to tackle the deepen- 
ing distress of our rural citizens. It may 
be that some sort of a new homestead 
proposal is needed, combined with job 
retraining and basic education. What- 
ever the long-range answers are, there is 
a crisis now, and I urge that we deal 
with it as a crisis now. I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of the plans now being 
made in Hawaii for dealing with the 
plight of the farmer in Vietnam. I 
would suggest, however, that the plight 
of the Negroes in the Delta counties of 
Mississippi is equally tragic. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. ' 

Mr. COLMER. I merely wish to make 
a brief observation if I may. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
great interest to the gentleman’s re- 
marks. After listening to him, I came 
to this conclusion, with all due deference 
to him: No. 1, his speech demonstrates 
to me that the gentleman is, as I learned 
for the first time, a Member of this 
House. Second, his speech shows a total 
ignorance of the situation that exists in 
my great State. Thank you. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad to yield to 
SA n colleague from New 

ork. 

Mr. RYAN. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RES- 
NICK] for having taken this time to out- 
line the facts which should be clear to 
those who want to see. They have been 
fully recorded in the press. We are deal- 
ing, as the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Epwarps] stated, with a crisis situ- 
ation which demands crash programs, 

The civil rights revolution culminated 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

One hundred years after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, these laws estab- 
lished equality in places of public accom- 
modation and equality at the ballot box. 
Unfortunately and tragically, there is no 
equality at the bread box. Unfortu- 
nately and tragically the reality of equal- 
ity for all our citizens has yet to be 
achieved. We are confronted through- * 
out Mississippi today with the result of 
years and years of accumulated ills which 
derive from a planned pattern of dis- 
crimination and a determined effort to 
deny to the Negro citizens of that State 
their just, and their due, human rights. 

We know, however, that laws are not 
enough to insure for all of our citizens 
in this great country a decent life. We 
know that President Johnson has called 
for war on poverty, and Congress has 
responded. There is now a national con- 
cern about poverty. 

We must translate into action the con- 
cern we have expressed in legislation. 

We must engage fully, wholeheartedly, 
with total commitment in the struggle 
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for human rights, the struggle for a 
decent home for every citizen, for food 
for every citizen and his family, and for 
jobs. 

I do not think that it is any secret that 
millions of Americans today live in pov- 
erty, nor is it any secret that many of 
the poorest citizens of our land live in 
one of the most impoverished of our 
States.—that is, the State of Mississippi. 

At one time it was a rich rural agri- 
cultural area, but in recent years the 
role of agriculture and the role of hand 
labor in our economy has changed. The 
rural areas of Mississippi have, in effect, 
became a slum. People who once were 
slaves and then tenant farmers have 
found that our economy has an economic 
rung which is even lower. 

They have lost their jobs, and now 
they have lost their homes. 

I think all of us who represent urban 
areas are fully familiar with the problem. 
The victims of the rural slums, the vic- 
tims of this disaster, have moved north 
and west—to New York, to Chicago, and 
to Los Angeles. A study by Mississippi 
State University has shown that some 
114,460 Negroes left the State in the 
1950’s from 11 delta counties alone. 
Many of them now live in the city of 
New York, and New York is proud that 
they are now her citizens. But the de- 
pressing fact is that, until we have mas- 
sive programs in our cities, our cities 
cannot absorb this overwhelming immi- 
gration. Nobody knows this better than 
the recent arrivals who find themselves 
in the midst of the northern slums. 

The problems of Mississippi are na- 
tional problems. There is a clear con- 
nection between what happens in the 
South and what happens in the North. 
These problems are a vital concern to 
this body. They are a responsibility to 
which we must address ourselves. 

It is important that we focus the at- 
tention of the House on this problem 
today. 

Our distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. Epwarps] referred 
earlier to the New York Times article on 
Monday which pointed up the plight of 
the Negro citizen in Mississippi. One of 
the citizens, when interviewed, Sam 
Watts, spoke for 16 Negroes who were 
huddled around a coal-burning stove in 
a dim cafe, “We can’t buy nothing. 
There ain’t one of us that’s hit a lick 
of work since before January. The white 
man got all the jobs.” 

Probably Sam Watts does not fully 
understand why he has no job. But his 
unemployment today and that of tens 
of thousands in similar circumstances 
can be explained. 

During the past 5 years, cotton farm- 
ing in Mississippi has been mechanized 
rapidly; the percentage of the State’s 
cotton crop picked by machine rose from 
42 to 62 percent between the 1960 and 
1964 crop years. The major impetus for 
this change was the perfection and in- 
troduction, with Federal sponsorship of 
pre- and post-emergent herbicides, a de- 
velopment which almost overnight made 
the handchopping of cotton weeds a 
higher cost method of eliminating them. 
With this development the residual value 
of hand labor for cotton harvesting also 
dropped, as the annual cost of maintain- 
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ing farm families for cottonpicking out- 
weighed the cost of shifting to machinery 
for the same purpose. 

The modernization of Mississippi’s 
cotton industry has increased the State’s 
total yield from 1,542,000 bales in 1960 
to 2,240,000 bales in 1964 at a time when 
there is weakness in the commodity 
market. The Government administered 
programs which have reduced output 
have had a very drastic impact. 

Following the cotton referendum held 
in November 1965, planters are being 
offered in the 1966 crop year a sliding 
scale of diversion payments as an in- 
centive to curb their plantings by 12.5 
to 35 percent. Since the restriction 
reaches plantings, not marketings, the 
1966 program gives an incentive to those 
growers not fully modernized to make a 
larger cut, take the adjustment payment, 
and convert it into machines, herbicides 
and fertilizers. It has been clear from 
the day of the referendum that a large 
proportion of those planting in the delta 
will do just this: 

The gross effects of this year’s acreage 
reduction have been anticipated and 
documented. The unemployment which 
will result has been set forth by the 
Mississippi State Employment Security 
Commission, which has projected that 
there will be a 50-percent drop in job 
openings for cotton choppers from the 
level of the crop year 1965. 

Among tractor drivers, who hold what 
might be called automated jobs in the 
cotton fields, employment opportunities 
are expected to drop 25 percent. In 1964 
there were some 200,000 in Mississippi’s 
agricultural labor force. It has been 
estimated that between 20,000 and 70,000 
of those seeking or holding jobs in cotton 
last year will be without work this year. 
That is what has brought this situation 
to a head in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, last week we witnessed 
the spectacle in the newspapers and on 
television of the forced eviction from 
Greenville Air Force Base of a number 
of desperate people who were seeking 
only shelter and the opportunity to make 
clear to the public their plight. At that 
time I urged through telegrams the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to take immedi- 
ate action to deal with this emergency. 
I urged that there be immediate steps 
taken to provide for the distribution of 
food through the Federal Government, 
superseding any local administration 
which was unwilling to cooperate in the 
Federal food distribution program; and, 
also, that the use of Federal property, 
such as the Greenville Air Force Base 
and other Federal installations, be made 
available for emergency housing. I 
urged the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to institute a crash 
program of housing, food, and job 
training. 

Housing indeed is a paramount prob- 
lem facing those citizens in Mississippi 
today. Their housing problem illus- 
trates the failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop a long-range, compre- 
hensive housing program for people who 
have no cash income or little cash in- 
come. We have a low-income housing 
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program, but public housing, mainly de- 
veloped in our cities, requires an income 
for rent payments. There are thou- 
sands of people, those being displaced on 
the plantations of Mississippi are only an 
example, who do not have the cash in- 
come to pay rent or purchase housing. 
So we must develop a long-range, com- 
prehensive housing program for them. 
Handing over Air Force barracks, al- 
though it might be a stopgap measure, 
certainly is not the solution. 

In terms of housing there are now 
steps being taken by a privately spon- 
sored group which point the way toward 
what can be done. In Tribbett, Miss., at 
a place called Strike City, there is a 
mutual self-help housing project for no- 
and low-income people. It is being built 
by the Neighborhood Developers, Inc. It 
is a plan to begin to deal with the forced 
eviction of tenant farmers, sharecrop- 
pers, and day laborers, from the cotton 
plantations of Mississippi. The work- 
ers involved will be building their own 
homes and begin to face the responsi- 
bilities and benefits of home ownership 
and also begin to be able to identify with 
community life. 

This could be a pilot project which 
would set an example for the future. 
This program financed by private sources 
will begin by building eight houses. The 
Federal Government would do well to 
encourage this kind of development, seiz- 
ing upon this project as a demonstration 
project which could pave the way for an 
imaginative new towns development pro- 
gram and the creation of whole new 
communities. 

I propose a massive self-help housing 
program beginning now in that area of 
Mississippi where the need is so des- 
perate. 

Along with housing, there must be 
long-range programs for training and 
education if the citizens of Mississippi 
are to compete in the job market. There 
must be programs which will also bring 
in industry to provide jobs for which 
people are trained. This is the kind of 
approach that must be taken to deal 
with this problem on a meaningful basis. 

Mr. Speaker, where people are home- 
less, starving, and desperate, it is up to us 
to recognize our responsibility. It is up 
to us as Members of Congress, whether 
we come from the North, the South, the 
East, or the West, to put first things first 
and to put human rights above every 
other consideration. 

Again let me say I think it is fruitful 
that we are having this discussion this 
afternoon. The colloquy which kas al- 
ready taken place will help bring the 
spotlight of public attention on the cry- 
ing and desperate conditions which de- 
mand immediate action by the Federal 
Government. $ 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my distinguished col- 
league from New York for his remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. RESNICK. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following this 
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special order and any other regular spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 1 hour, 
and I suggest that the gentleman from 
New York might hang around and get a 
little enlightenment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that the gentlemen 
from Mississippi, and all of my distin- 
guished colleagues, can cast as many 
aspersions as they want upon by inex- 
perience in this House, my political be- 
liefs, or my motivation, but the fact still 
remains that there is no food on the 
tables of the hungry Negroes of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
congratulate my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Resnick] for taking this time 
to discuss the desperate plight of so many 
Negro Americans in Mississippi. This is 
not the first time he has done that. 
Since Congressman RESNICK entered the 
House a year ago he has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated his heartfelt concern for those 
suffering from extreme poverty and dis- 
crimination anywhere in our country. 
He has recently visited Mississippi at his 
own expense to gain insight into the 
problems that are being discussed here 
today. I think he has made some very 
valuable contributions toward solving 
this problem. Today Congressman Rxs- 
NICK is leading those of us who are con- 
cerned over both the slow and ineffective 
distribution of free Federal food in Mis- 
sissippi this winter and particularly the 
situation in Greenville, Miss. 

Last week a number of homeless, help- 
less, and hungry people were evicted by 
military police from the Greenville, Miss., 
Air Force Base where they had gone hop- 
ing for food and shelter. It is interesting 
to note that some of these military police 
were flown in from as far away as Den- 
ver, Colo. It was certainly not in the 
interest of our national policy to fight 
poverty and discrimination and to aid the 
distressed to force these people to leave 
the base, without some real effort being 
made to respond to their plea for help. 

It is now planned to hand over this 
Federal facility to the city of Green- 
ville which has almost without excep- 
tion demonstrated a lack of any con- 
cern whatsoever for their poverty- 
stricken citizens and has consistently 
practiced racial discrimination against 
Negro Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, Operation Help, a Fed- 
eral program designed to provide food 
during the winter to the poor in Missis- 
sippi, has not started distributing food 
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to those actually in need, although we 
are halfway into an unusually severe 
winter when this food can mean the dif- 
ference between starvation and subsist- 
ence for many of those families. 

Mr. Speaker, this delay is caused, and 
was caused, by the lack of guarantees 
acceptable to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity that the food would be distrib- 
uted without racial discrimination. 
Others of my colleagues will explain in 
detail how all these various situations 
developed. 

However, Mr. Speaker, something has 
just come to my attention which I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House. I would like to read a short news 
bulletin which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post. Let me first 
state that my staff has checked the ac- 
curacy of the following news bulletin 
with the Department of Agriculture, and 
their representative in Greenville has 
confirmed the accuracy of this report. 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1966] 

No Pree Foop 

GREENVILLE, Miss.—The Washington 
County supervisors have ruled against the 
county taking part in a new Operation 
Help set up by the State and the U.S. Office 
of Economic Opportunity to feed thousands 
of poor who do not benefit from Mississippi's 
surplus food distribution. 

OEO had allotted $24 million worth of 
food which was to have been distributed by 
the State welfare department through its 
county units. The Washington County 
supervisors rejected the program in closed 
session, and one supervisor said later that 
landowners oppose the program because it 
would provide free food until June and make 
it difficult to hire spring labor. 

The State’s delay in handling the free food 
program was behind the recent Negro live- 
in at decommissioned Greenville Air Force 
Base. Air police finally removed them. 


I think, my friends and colleagues, 
that certainly this precipitous action on 
the part of the Washington County 
Board of Supervisors in refusing to al- 
low free Federal food to be distributed to 
their poor, without any expense to the 
county whatever, is one of the most cruel 
and heartless acts, whatever the reason. 

But for the county officials to refuse to 
give free food to these near-starving 
Americans because they fear that some 
of them would then refuse the outra- 
geously low wages of 30-cents to 40 cents 
an hour during spring plowing is really 
one of the most ruthless acts that has 
ever been exhibited by governmental offi- 
cials even in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this action is 
nothing more than a realistic demonstra- 
tion that the local government in Green- 
ville, Miss., helps the landowners extort 
the greatest amount of money from their 
Negro residents. 

On Saturday, I sent letters to the 
President of the United States and the 
heads of all the relevant governmental 
agencies concerning the problems in 
Mississippi that have been discussed 
today. I again want to particularly call 
for the Federal Government to immedi- 
ately take over the food distribution 
programs in all those Mississippi coun- 
ties where there is no guarantee that the 
local authorities will distribute the food 
quickly and in a nondiscriminatory man- 
ner. 
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However, the problems in Mississippi 
do not end by solving this question of 
the distribution of free Federal food. 
Mississippi has a great many problems, 
all related to the widespread poverty of 
so many of her citizens—as do a great 
many States in this country. The pov- 
erty program in Mississippi has operated 
with slow starts and quick stops—as has 
the poverty programs in so many other 
parts of the country. I urge my col- 
leagues to diligently monitor the welfare 
and antipoverty programs throughout 
the country. And where they are inade- 
quate we in the Congress of the United 
States must insure that these programs 
have adequate funds and proper admin- 
istration. 

I know that only if we in the Congress 
continue and redouble our efforts to 
apply the principles of democracy to all 
our people will we ever achieve the 
American dream of justice for all. Jus- 
tice is everyone’s business but it is par- 
ticularly the responsibility of Members 
of this House. Wherever in America 
there are hungry people, needy people, 
or homeless people—regardless of the 
color of their skins, their ethnic origins, 
or the language they speak—then we in 
Congress are responsible. 

I cannot see where our welfare—where 
the welfare of these Americans has been 
give any real consideration in the course 
of the actions I have reported to the 
Members of the House. Again I hope 
that we in the Congress will begin to 
join in this dialog, to do justice to all 
our people and to apply the principles 
of democracy to all our people, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the subject 
matter now being discussed on the floor 
of this House; namely, the spending of 
millions of dollars of Federal funds that 
are coming into the State of Mississippi. 

The following is the text of the letter 
sent to President Johnson on Saturday, 
February 5, 1966 by me regarding the 
eviction of 70 homeless members of Negro 
sharecropper families from the Green- 
ville, Miss., Air Force Base earlier this 
week. The letter also discusses the great 
delay in starting Operation Help in Mis- 
sissippi. I sent similar letters to the 
heads of all the involved Federal agen- 
cies: Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Attorney General Katzenbach, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman, and Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Sargent Shriver. 

President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The effort of 70 hun- 
gry, homeless and helpless men, women, and 
children to find shelter on the deactivated 
Greenville Air Force Base on Monday was 
just an illustration of the fact that there 
are thousands of desperate people in Missis- 
sippi this winter. The Delta Ministry, an 
affiliate of the National Council of Churches, 
estimates that more than 10,000 people will 
be evicted from the land by the end of the 
winter as a result of the effort by these 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers to gain 
decent wages and working conditions. But 
certainly it was heartless to force these 70 
people to leave the base without any effort 
being made to respond to their plea for help. 
I feel certain that this would not have hap- 
pened if the decision had not been made in 
such a hurry and oy just the local officials. 
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This deactivated base is scheduled to soon 
become part of the Great Society’s war on 
poverty as a manpower retraining facility. 
During the interim would it not be appro- 
priate for this vacant facility to be used as 
a temporary housing and food distribution 
center until more permanent help can be 
found for these people? Some 200 of those 
who were hoping to find shelter on the base 
are now living in tents near Tribbett. They 
have asked for work and could possibly be 
of help in converting the base to use as a 
job retraining center. 

Operation Help, if quickly put into effect 
and fairly run, could be of great help in 
alleviating some of the general distress in 
Mississippi. The main reason which 
prompted the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to originally approve this project is still 
valid: the very limited, and in some cases 
the complete lack of participation by Mis- 
sissippi counties in the regular surplus com- 
modities and food stamp program of the 
Federal Government. The almost $1 mil- 
lion provided for salaries by the OEO ad- 
ministrative grant could be spent to pro- 
vide jobs for some of the people we are try- 
ing to supply with nominal amounts of 
food. Maximum feasible participation of the 
poor in the poverty program would certainly 
suggest the hiring of some of the affected 
people in the food distribution program. 

The original period of the program is al- 
ready half over and we are well into an 
unusually severe winter when this food can 
mean the difference between starvation and 
subsistence for many families. The ship- 
ment of food into the States began only 
this week and the Agriculture Department 
estimates it will take yet another 5 to 10 
days for the food to actually reach the poor— 
and in 5 counties between 45 and 60 days. 
I urge that Operation Help be expedited in 
every way and the jobs in the distribution 
program be given to the people when the 
program is designed to help. 

Of course, the reason for the great delay 
in this program has been the lack of ade- 
quate guarantees by the Mississippi State 
Welfare Department and various county wel- 
fare departments that there will be no racial 
discrimination in the distribution of the 
food. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
was particularly concerned about this be- 
cause in the past the State and county wel- 
fare departments have been flagrantly dis- 
criminatory in both their hiring of personnel 
and also in their distribution of Federal 
funds and food. All of the organizations in 
Mississippi most active in the civil rights 
and antipoverty efforts, such as the Mis- 
sissipp! State Conference of the NAACP, the 
Delta Ministry, and the Mississippi Freedom 
Labor Union, have urged OEO to even now 
withhold the funds. However, this week 
OEO announced that they were proceeding 
with Operation Help because of the urgent 
need even though the assurances are still 
not adequate. 

The matter is certainly most urgent, but 
the Federal Government cannot allow Missis- 
sippi to use the plight of its citizens to block 
the enforcement of title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act which specifically prohibits racial 
discrimination in the use of Federal funds. 
Certainly a solution to this dilemma would 
be for the Federal Government itself to dis- 
tribute the food in those counties where 
neither the county nor the State government 
will guarantee fairness in running the pro- 
gram. 

As a result of your leadership and initiative 
the Federal Government has always come to 
the aid of victims of natural disasters. I 
particularly recall the speedy and effective 
aid given to the victims of Hurricane Betsy 
last fall in the Gulf Coast States, including 
Mississippi. You took personal charge of 
this emergency by flying to the affected areas 
and ordering all appropriate agencies, in- 
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cluding the Defense Department, to provide 
every form of assistance possible and by also 
immediately declaring the affected States as 
natural disaster areas. I urge you to simi- 
larly order all appropriate Federal agencies to 
rush assistance to the hungry, homeless and 
helpless people in Mississippi who are as 
much helpless victims as are the victims of 
an earthquake, flood or hurricane. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN CONYERS, In., 
Member of Congress. 


The following is a letter from the 
heads of the Mississippi State Confer- 
ence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People con- 
cerning the lack of adequate guarantees 
by Mississippi that Operation Head- 
start would be administered in a non- 
discriminatory manner: 


FEBRUARY 2, 1966. 
Mr. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: It has come to our attention 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Department of Agriculture have joined 
in a program of food distribution with the 
department of welfare of the State of Missis- 
sippi. While we support the activity of 
making food available to hungry citizens of 
our State, we must genuinely state our objec- 
tions to how this was done. Your office was 
fully aware of the following conditions be- 
fore the program was entered into. 

The department of welfare for the State of 
Mississippi is notorious for its discrimina- 
tion against Negro citizens, particularly in 
the area of employment; fewer than six 
Negroes are employed in any capacity 
throughout this State agency. 

When we called the question of employ- 
ment to the attention of the department of 
welfare, we were informed that the county 
board of supervisors were responsible for the 
persons hired, and hence the department of 
welfare could not guarantee that Negroes 
would not be continuously discriminated 
against in this program. When this ques- 
tion was raised before the county board of 
supervisors of Coahoma County, Miss., the 
board of supervisors disclaimed all respon- 
sibility in the hiring of persons for the 
county welfare department. Thus, neither 
agency assumed responsibility for employ- 
ment discrimination in the county. 

In light of the history of the State depart- 
ment of welfare, we asked that when the 
committee to administer the program was 
selected, that the Negro community would 
have the opportunity to participate in the 
selection of at least one of the members. 
We knew also, of the desire of Gov. Paul B. 
Johnson to have the final say in the selec- 
tion of the committee to select those whites 
and Negroes who would be of a benefit to 
him politically; the Negro community was 
not permitted to participate in the selec- 
tion of not one on this committee. 

Thus, the program began with the ingredi- 
ents that have fostered segregation and dis- 
crimination against the Negro community 
in the past still intact. 

It is difficult for us to understand just 
how you would lend your good names and 
the names of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
this bizarre scheme. 8 

However, now that it has been done, we 
request that all funds be withheld from this 
program until a thorough investigation has 
been conducted. 

We would like to be assured that in the 
future, when programs come with these kind 
of built-in discrepancies, that more effort 
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be made by you and your staffs to correct 
them before firm agreements are reached. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EVERS, 
Field Director, NAACP. 
AARON E. HENRY, 
President, Mississippi State Conference, 
NAACP. 
cc: 
Mr. Clarence Mitchell. 
Congressman CHARLES DIGGS. 
Congressman JOHN CONYERS. 
Congressman Anam C. POWELL. 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 
Mr. Richard Housler. 
Mr. Sam Yette. 
Mr. Theodore Berry. 


The following newspaper articles give 
the details regarding the recent attempt 
of 70 people to find shelter on the Green- 
ville, Miss., Air Force base: 


From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1966] 


THIRTY-FIVE HUNGRY NEGROES INVADE ABAN- 
DONED Arg FORCE BASE 

GREENVILLE, Miss., Jan. 31.—A group of Ne- 
groes invaded the deactivated Greenville Air 
Force Base today saying. “We are here be- 
cause we are hungry and cold and we have 
no jobs or land.” 

They brought blankets and clothing—but 
no food—and moved into an unheated 
wooden building near the main gate. 

Law enforcement officers ringed the area 
but took no action when they couldn’t de- 
cide who had jurisdiction—city, county, or 
Federal authorities. 

Officers said there were about 35 persons 
inside the one-story building. A civil rights 
spokesman said there were 61. 

We don't want charity,“ said the Negroes 
in a statement released by civil rights groups. 
“We are willing to work for ourselves if given 
a chance.” 

The Negroes identified themselves as “the 
Poor People’s Conference.” 

They marched through the main gate after 
sunrise and caught base guards by surprise. 
There was still snow on the ground from 
a record cold spell over the weekend and at 
midday temperatures remained near freez- 
ing. 

AN ADVANCE PARTY 

A spokesman for one civil rights group said 
the Negroes were an advance party of hun- 
dreds of delta area laborers who would move 
onto the base. But the spokesman ad- 
mitted that more Negroes might not be able 
to join the first group because of lawmen 
ringing the area. 

The spokesman said efforts would be made 
to take food to the group. 

Another spokesman, Mimi Shaw, an official 
of the National Council of Churches’ Delta 
Ministry, said the Negroes moved on the base 
“to stay until their demands were met. I 
don’t think they will be talked off.” 

The Air Force ended operations on the base 
last March but still maintains control with 
Lt. Col. George B. Andrews having charge of 
27 civilians. There was no comment from 
Andrews. 

The Poor People’s Conference statement 
said: 

“We are at the Greenville Air Force Base 
because it is Federal property and there are 
hundreds of empty houses and buildings. 
We need those houses and the land. We 
could be trained for jobs in the buildings.” 

The statement asked President Johnson: 
“Whose side are you on, the poor people or 
the millionaires?” 

It also charged that Federal commodities 
distributed to the needy were “old and full 
of bugs and weevils.” The Negroes asked for 
fresh vegetables, fruits, and meats, saying, 
“We want to decide what foods we want to 
eat.“ 
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NOT REPRESENTED 

Additionally, the Poor People’s Conference, 
which said it is connected with the Delta 
Ministry and the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party, also demanded that antipoverty 
programs be taken out of the hands of county 
supervisors because “they don't represent us.“ 

“We want the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to hire poor people we say represent us. We, 
the poor people, want to distribute the food.” 

Police wouldn’t let newsmen enter the 
building where the Negroes were camping. 
They said it would be a violation of the law— 
apparently trespassing. 

Asked why the jurisdiction question arose, 
one policeman said, “It’s city property on a 
Government reservation in the county.” 

The city of Greenville owns all of the base 
except 13 acres. The land was leased to the 
Federal Government, which has leased a por- 
tion back to the city for use as an airport 
and for a training school. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1966] 


SIXTY SQuATTERS REMOVED FROM ABANDONED 
BASE 


GREENVILLE, Miss., February 1.—The Air 
Force tossed a group of Negro squatters and 
civil rights workers off its deactivated base 
here today some 30 hours after they moved 
into an empty building, demanding food, 
jobs, and land. 

Before the squatters were expelled, how- 
ever, a Federal spokesman promised that anti- 
poverty aid to Mississippi would be speeded 
up. 

Prhe Negroes set out on a march to Green- 
ville, 4 miles away. They were convoyed by 
highway patrol cars at front and rear. 

One woman, identified as Susie Tyler, 40, 
was arrested by county officers on a charge of 
profane language. 

The crowd, led by civil rights workers, 
rushed past the base gate guard yesterday 
and took possession of a building. They said 
they were homeless. They demanded quick 
antipoverty aid, job training, and land. 

The Air Force brought in 150 air police 
from several bases to handle the ejection. 
About 30 Negroes, mainly elderly and chil- 
dren, walked out of the building, The other 
60—including some white civil rights work- 
ers—were lugged out, one by one, and 
marched off the base. They were released 
after they left Federal property. 

Maj. Gen. R. W. Puryear, commanding the 
air police, ordered the squatters ejected after 
Unita Blackwell, an official of the Freedom 
Democratic Party, told him: 

“The group unanimously voted to stay.” 

General Puryear and James Turner, a De- 
partment of Justice lawyer, had both tried to 
talk the squatters off the base. 

“If any of you are really homeless we will 
see what can be done,” said Turner. 

Turner said Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman realizes that Operation Help has 
been delayed in Mississippi and will move to 
expedite the program. 

Mrs. Blackwell said most of the Negroes 
involved had been forced off nearby cotton 
plantations, where a farmhand strike was 
called in an effort to force higher wages. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 2, 1966] 

RIGHTS SQUATTERS EVICTED, LEADERS ASSAIL 
U.S. ACTION 

GREENVILLE, Miss.—Leaders of a group that 
staged a 30-hour occupation of Federal prop- 
erty accused the Federal Government today 
of kowtowing to Mississippi politicians over 
antipoverty programs for Negroes. 

In Washington, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity issued a statement last night which 
said a team of specialists would confer with 
Mississippi Gov. Paul Johnson to “assure 
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rapid distribution of food under terms of the 
antipoverty grant.” 

The department said a grant of $1.6 million 
had been approved with the Mississippi Wel- 
fare Department to develop a system of dis- 
tribution for $24 million of surplus food. 


KOWTOWING CHARGE 


Art Thomas, director of the Delta Ministry, 
said “the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Department of Agriculture have been 
kowtowing to Mississippi politicians who 
don't want poverty or relief programs in 
the hands of Negroes who can't be con- 
trolled by the white power structure.” 

The Delta Ministry is an arm of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches set up to work 
among southern Negroes. 

Thomas, along with a biracial group of 80 
other demonstrators, was ejected from a 
former cadets’ club on the deactivated Green- 
ville Air Force Base yesterday. A detail of 
150 air police carried out the demonstrators, 
who had bolted past guards Monday and 
camped overnight in the wooden frame 
structure. 

The demonstrators included Negroes who 
said they were ousted from white plantations 
after demanding higher wages, and civil 
rights workers. All said the base invasion 
was sponsored by the “Poor People’s Con- 
ference.” They said they wanted food, jobs, 
and land. 

Thomas said “it was cruel and inhumane 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
and U.S. Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach to send the message that was sent.” 
He referred to the order which ousted them, 
and to Federal promises that their demands 
were being studied. 

Most of the demonstrators who took part 
in “drive-in” at the base now are housed in 
a 5-acre tent city near here. 

Air police carried out most of the group, 
but elderly members and children walked out 
when the police closed in. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 2, 1966] 
ANTIPOVERTY PLAN STALLED MONTHS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 
(By Robert Walters) 

A $1.6 million antipoverty program that 
might have prevented yesterday's clash be- 
tween Mississippi Negroes and Air Force po- 
lice has been bottled up for more than 5 
months. 

The program was submitted to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and Agriculture 
Department last August and formally ap- 
proved by the two agencies on November 
30. 

The funds, to finance distribution of $24 
million in surplus food to needy Mississip- 
plans, should have been released more than 
2 months ago but were tied up because of 
a lengthy dispute between Federal and State 
officials. 

A tentative agreement was reached last 
weekend and the food distribution project, 
known as Operation Help, should get under- 
way this week, an OEO official said yesterday. 

But the program was designed to assist 
impoverished Negroes survive a winter which 
is now almost half over. 

NINE CURBS ON PROGRAM 

Moreover, the program already has failed 
to attain one of its most important goals: 
To show that Mississippi can comply with 
the Federal antipoverty agency’s civil rights 
standards. 

At the heart of the Federal-State dispute 
are nine unusual restrictions, incorporated 
in the program because OEO officials feared 
the Mississippi Welfare Department might 
run the project on a discriminatory basis. 

OEO reserved the right last November to 
withhold $400,000 until all of the conditions 
were met. One called for establishment of 
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a biracial statewide advisory committee to 
oversee the program. 

Rather than release the other 61.2 million 
immediately, OEO waited for formation of 
the advisory committee as an indicator of 
Mississippi’s intentions to comply with the 
civil rights standards. 

Most of the other special conditions could 
not be met until after program was under- 
way. They included nondiscrimination in 
the hiring of 470 local poor persons to run 
the program and completely integrated food 
distribution lines. 

OEO was technically in violation of the 
contract, which called for withholding only 
$400,000, but Federal antipoverty officials 
feared they would lose virtually all control 
if the bulk of the funds was released. 


FINALLY AGREED 


After weeks of negotiating, Federal and 
State officials agreed on an advisory board 
composed of five white and four Negroes. 
Last Sunday, only 1 day before 30 Negroes 
marched unannounced into the deactivated 
Greenville Air Force Base, OEO agreed to 
release part of the funds.” 

The Federal agency's announcement yes- 
terday did not specify the amount. It did 
say that a team of specialists from OEO and 
Agriculture “will fly to Jackson, Miss., im- 
mediately to accelerate the food distribu- 
tion.” 

The announcement also indicated that 
OEO still is not completely satisfied with 
the compositon of the advisory committee: 

“OEO believes the advisory commit- 
tee * * * can assist in making this pro- 
gram a success and that it will be broad- 
ened. OEO must, however, assume its basic 
obligation to assure that the program is op- 
erated within terms of the grant.” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1966] 
BISHOP Moore FEARS TROUBLE IN MISSISSIPPI 
(By Richard Corrigan) 

“It’s one thing to sit up here and talk,” 
the Right Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., said yes- 
terday, but when you see the people out in 
the cold and the snow, with no work and 
nothing to eat, it’s very different.” 

Bishop Moore, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington, has just 
returned from a weekend in the Mississippi 
Delta. Yesterday at an informal press con- 
ference in his National Cathedral office, he 
discussed the march of some 75 Negroes and 
civil rights workers onto the Greenville Air 
Force Base, their ejection and the implica- 
tions of the incident for the South. 

He believes the implications are dangerous, 

“I sensed a new chapter being unfolded 
down there * * * increasing bitterness 
against the Federal Government,“ he ex- 
plained. 

The delta Negroes, he said “have heard all 
these promises, they have worked hard * * * 
they have done this and they have done that 
* * * they have done all the things that the 
white folks say you should do in a calm, 
legal way and nothing has happened.” 

Now, he went on, unless Washington 
quickly launches a thoroughgoing program 
to help them, the Negroes will lose all faith 
in their Federal Government, just as they 
already have lost faith in their State and lo- 
cal governments. 

Already, there is talk of making it on their 
own with no allegiance: “I feel with every 
bone in my body that the Federal Govern- 
ment just has to get with this program.” 

Bishop Moore is chairman of the com- 
mission in charge of the Delta Ministry, a 
field project of the National Council of 
Churches. The ministry is alined with the 
militant Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party and the Freedom Labor Union and was 
involved in the January 21 march on the 
air force base. 

The bishop said he does not know who 
conceived the idea of the march, which re- 
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sulted in the controversial expulsion of the 
group by Air Force police. The empty base 
is scheduled to become an educational and 
job training center, but among their de- 
mands the marchers insisted they be al- 
lowed to live there now. (Representative 
JOHN CONYERS, JR., Democrat, of Michigan, 
yesterday endorsed this demand in a letter 
to President Johnson.) 

“Wherever the idea might have come 
from, it was adopted with great enthusiasm,” 
the clergyman said. And while not con- 
doning the action, the bishop said the im- 
portant point to consider is the deep sense of 
frustration that led to it. 

He said the Federal Government has come 
up with too little too late for the delta Ne- 
groes, “who are literally starving, and whose 
future is absolutely hopeless.” 

Bishop Moore said he and other repre- 
sentatives of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights met Thursday with Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach to ask 
for a greater Federal effort in Mississippi. 
The response was discouraging, he reported. 

“The Federal Government can move if it 
wants to,” he said, but first it must decide 
to “buck the political forces in Mississippi" 
and it must “set up a total new structure 
down there.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? ; 

Mr. RESNICK. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this. The gentleman 
knows that this is my area. The gentle- 
man has made certain statements as 
flat fact. Most of us get our information 
from sources. I have read where the 
gentleman said he had spent 2 days or 3 
days, I believe, in Mississippi, and I read 
where he had said with regard to the 
agriculture conservation program that 
they have run so many Negroes in so 
many areas, they divided the vote and 
caused them to lose. At that time it was 
said—he was asked—according to the 
press—as to whether he had taken the 
matter up with me. The gentleman said 
he had not—and, of course, he has not. 

It is my understanding that all of these 
elections are under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. Does the 
gentleman think it is unfair to let as 
many Negroes run as might wish to in 
these cases or was the newspaper correct 
as to what the gentleman says. 

Mr. RESNICK. I will be very happy 
to answer the gentleman. The direct 
order from the Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman instructed the local ASCS com- 
mittees to have as many Negroes on the 
ballot—and in the same proportion as 
they had voters—farmers. In other 
words, if 50 percent of the farmers in a 
community were white, then 50 percent 
of the names on the ballot are supposed 
to be white and 50 percent Negro. What 
was done then, instead of the local ASCS 
committees putting on the names of 50 
percent of Negroes, they put on 100 per- 
cent or 150 percent of Negroes, and split 
the Negro vote and preventing them from 
winning. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, we are conducting hearings 
now on the appropriations for the De- 
partment. I do not know of anything 
in the law or any authority of the Secre- 
tary that would enable him to put names 
on an election ballot. It is my under- 
standing that the elections are voluntary. 
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A man would have to ask to have his 
own name put on the ballot. If there 
is any law, and the gentleman is on the 
Committee on Agriculture, that would 
give the Secretary that authority, I do 
not know of it. But now the gentle- 
man’s complaint is not about keeping 
Negroes from running but that they let 
too many of them run. Do I understand 
that correctly? 

Mr. RESNICK. They did not let too 
many run. It was a deliberate subter- 
fuge as a part of the conspiracies that 
I pointed out before, to prevent the 
Negro from getting what is his right in 
his home State. He has as much right 
as you, my distinguished colleague from 
1 to run in these ASCS elec- 

ions. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If I understood the 
gentleman, he is complaining that too 
many of them ran for one of them to 
win. Did I understand the gentleman 
correctly? 

Mr. RESNICK. The gentleman can 
smell a rotten egg as well as I can. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ican. 

Mr. RESNICK. Now this is a com- 
plete red herring. This is a complete 
subterfuge. This is a complete violation 
of the directive from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I would like to point out, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
feels that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was wrong in issuing that directive, then 
let him say so. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The right and wrong 
of it does not enter into it. I asked the 
gentleman if he is aware of any law that 
gives the Secretary that authority—I 
am not aware of any such law. 

Mr. RESNICK. I can only assume 
that the Secretary has that authority 
if he issued that directive. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have not seen the 
directive. I do know the Secretary has 
attempted to make all these things fair 
at least so far as racial relations. I am 
aware that he has tried todoso. I think 
he is under certain limitations. I do not 
know of any authority that he has there 
in that respect. 

May I ask the gentleman this. You 
know our Department of Agriculture 
tries to provide studies on wholesale 
marketing facilities and draws up plans 
and tries to make them available to our 
Nation's cities. 

This fall I was in New York City. I 
was around the 14th Street Market. I 
was in the Harlem area, what you call 
the slum area. I was also in various 
schools in Detroit one of which had 
1,300 students, 4 of whom, as I recall, 
were white. I visited and observed the 
school lunch programs there. I was in 
Chicago and visited the poorer areas in 
connection with the food stamp pro- 
gram. I did not issue any statement 
about those things. I never thought 
that I knew as much about your area as 
you perhaps do. But I was there when 
a campaign was going on and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] was 
a candidate. At that time he had a real 
awareness of the situation in Harlem and 
many of the areas, according to the press. 

From his description they were much 
worse than I know the facts to be in my 
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area. He was promising at that time to 
do something about them. 

I should like to make one further 
statement. I should like to say, in my 
humble opinion the gentleman is com- 
pletely wrong as to the facts he has 
stated about my section. I grew up 
there. I was district attorney in that 
area. I will match my record on fair- 
ness to all races with anybody in the 
country and prove it. 

I say the facts are completely opposite 
to what the gentleman from New York 
seems to have been led to believe. 

The gentleman has only 3 percent 
Negroes in his district, according to his 
statement; I should like to ask this ques- 
tion: Do you feel that through this effort 
you are not setting up a strawman in 
Mississippi and running against him so 
as to avoid discussing your own prob- 
lems in New York City or is the gentle- 
man interested in trying to keep the 3 
percent of Negroes in his district from 
becoming 8 percent or 10 percent or 15 
percent? 

Mr. RESNICK. Ithink the gentleman 
has asked a number of questions. I 
should like to answer them one at a time. 

As I said in my prepared remarks, 
there is no question that we have prob- 
lems in Detroit, New York, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., and many other Northern areas. 
The fact remains that Federal commodi- 
ties are coming into those areas. We 
have food stamps, and we are doing 
everything in our power. 

We know our problems; we are try- 
ing to solve them. No board of super- 
visors in the North, in my memory, has 
ever voted to discontinue a program of 
food to starving citizens. And this was 
done. That is a matter of record. This 
is not my belief; this is fact; this is 
record. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
aware that I am chairman of the com- 
mittee that recommends funds for the 
food stamp program. I am chairman 
of the committee that recommended 
funds for plans for a new wholesale 
market in New York City, so that they 
could cut the cost to consumers. I am 
glad to say that the city is following those 
plans. 

May I say to the gentleman that for 
a board of supervisors to say they would 
not distribute food to people who would 
not work or at a time when employers 
cannot find any one to work, is com- 
pletely different from the way the gentle- 
man has described the situation. I am 
sure food has been and will be distributed 
to needy persons, if and when this group 
agitating for a Federal takeover gets out. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to point 
out that people are hungry no matter 
what time of year it is. They will be 
hungry in April as they are hungry to- 
day. The fact remains that even in the 
unbusy time, during the dead of winter, 
no food has gone into Mississippi under 
either the regular food commodity pro- 
gram or under this Operation Help, ex- 
cept for these token amounts that went 
into the 13 counties which have the 
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smallest number of Negroes. This infor- 
mation comes from the National Council 
of Churches. 

I would like to point out to you, Mr. 
WHITTEN, that on sworn testimony the 
National Council of Churches sent food 
and other commodities from the Gov- 
ernment warehouses and attempted to 
distribute them at their own expense in 
rural communities. They were stopped 
by the Mississippi State Police. They 
were fined $250, $300, $325, and 
charged with having improper license 
tags, regardless of what kind of trucks 
they hired. This is what the State of 
Mississippi is doing. They are prevent- 
ing food from going to hungry people. 

I will get on a plane with you tomor- 
row morning and I will go to Greenville 
and we will look at it first hand. 

Mr, CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. May I point out with 
reference to the visit that my distin- 
guished colleague has made to Detroit, 
which I did not know about, and I am 
sorry I did not, I hope that he carefully 
examined the city and the food plans for 
any evidence of racial discrimination. I 
certainly agree with him that there is 
discrimination in the North and in the 
South. If he finds any anywhere in De- 
troit, I would be perfectly delighted to 
explore the matter in the same way we 
are exploring the matter here with regard 
to the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to say 
further to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that I will, at my expense, take you 
down there and any other Member of the 
Mississippi delegation and investigate 
this, and if I am a liar, I would be very 
happy to be proven so. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Would the gentle- 
man go with me to Harlem first? 

Mr. RESNICK. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have already been 
there. The point I make is that we all 
have problems, but the gentleman’s facts 
are incorrect about this area. 

Mr. RESNICK, I would like to go to 
Greenville 

Mr. WHITTEN. I know the gentle- 
man would, and I am sure the television 
cameras would be there as they were at 
the debate the other day. Iam sure that 
that is what the gentleman seeks. I 
I know that he seeks controversy, and 
what we are having here plays into his 
hands. By the same token, we cannot 
let these false charges go unanswered, 
because they are false. 

Mr. RESNICK. Bishop Moore, who is 
a man of the cloth, when he first came 
back from Mississippi said: 

There are starving Negroes there. The food 
is not getting through. 


You talk to the people over at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I know you 
have life-and-death contro! over the De- 
partment of Agriculture because of your 
position as Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I support them, I do 
not hurt them. 

Mr. RESNICK. The fact still remains 
that there is no food going into the eight 
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delta counties in spite of the work of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true; 
through the choice of the organization 
of churches. 

Mr. RESNICK. No, not through any 
organization. I am sorry to say to the 
gentleman, not through any organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Could the gentleman 
supply me with information to that ef- 
fect? We have had a regular food dis- 
tribution program. 

Mr, RESNICK. Not in the eight delta 
counties. 

Mr. WHITTEN. According to our in- 
formation, this new organization under 
the Council of Churches wants to take 
it over and to run it. That is the situa- 
tion according to my information. 

Mr. RESNICK. No. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They would like to 
participate with a group which has left- 
ist leanings and many associations and 
3 the gentleman does not believe 

Mr. RESNICK. Is the gentleman 
from Mississippi calling the National 
ear of Churches a leftist organiza- 

on? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I say they have 
many associations with people who have 
them; and that is correct. 

Mr. RESNICK. Is the gentleman 
from Mississippi calling the National 
Council of Churches a leftist organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I said that they have 
many associations with people who do 
have. The gentleman heard me. 

Mr. RESNICK. The gentleman has 
not answered my question. The only 
organization which has been considered 
to do voluntary distribution of food is the 
National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Through its associ- 
ate, the Delta Ministry. 

Mr. RESNICK. The Delta Ministry is 
part of the National Council of Chruches. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
aware of the associations and the people 
involved. 

Mr. RESNICK. In other words, this is 
“guilt by association?” 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. 

RESNICK. Because they are 
associated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It only helps to tell 
what kind of people they are. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Resnick] for securing this time to 
discuss the plight of the Mississippi Delta 
Negroes. The recent episode at the aban- 
doned Air Force barracks in Greenville, 
Miss., dramatizes the desperate situation. 
We must bear in mind that the group of 
Negroes who tried to use these barracks 
for living quarters are but a tiny fraction 
of the huge number of displaced Negro 
farmworkers in Mississippi. 

It is more than merely disheartening to 
witness the long delay in the distribution 
of food to the needy. This evidently 
resulted from the fact that Mississippi 
did not originally furnish adequate 
guarantees that the distribution would be 
made on a racially nondiscriminatory 
basis. We are dealing here with the 
essentials of life itself. In such a situ- 
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ation, the Federal Government should 
institute its own program. I cannot 
believe that it is more important to avoid 
a possible slight to the dignity of a State 
government than it is to provide the 
hungry with food. 

The story of the forcible eviction of the 
Negroes who occupied the abandoned 
barracks in Mississippi brought to mind 
the bonus marchers of the great depres- 
sion. Many of us honored President 
Franklin Roosevelt for sending food to 
the bonus marchers during his adminis- 
tration. This was in sharp contrast to 
the violent eviction of the bonus 
marchers from their campsites during 
the administration of President Hoover. 

I cannot but conclude that it would 
have been wiser and more compassionate 
for the Government to have furnished 
food and medicines to the Greenville 
people while, at the same time, under- 
taking a comprehensive, rapid program 
designed to alleviate the conditions which 
made the protest so poignant. If the 
demonstrators were hungry and homeless 
when they engaged in the trespass, does 
dispossessing them answer their need for 
shelter and food? I find it hard to accept 
a situation where those who have no 
home are thrown out of unused housing. 
I find it difficult to accept a situation 
where surplus food is withheld from 
starving people while intergovernmental 
problems are being debated. 

If the demonstrators were alienated 
from our society when they entered the 
abandoned barracks, I assume that they 
are even more alienated now and that 
many others will be similarly affected. 

Are we, as my colleague has stated, 
creating a new kind of refugee, right 
within our own borders? The situation 
is intolerable, and strenuous Federal 
Government action is called for. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Negroes of Mississippi have long been 
a subject people. But despite the con- 
stant oppression they have remained 
relatively peaceful. There have been no 
race riots in Mississippi. 

Mississippi Negroes have refrained 
from violence for a number of reasons. 
Partly it was due to apathy and accept- 
ance of their situation. The tragedy of 
the theory of white racial superiority was 
that not only did whites believe in it, but 
that many Negroes accepted a false doc- 
trine and believed themselves to be 
inferior. 

Fear was another reason for a lack 
of violent protest. With the law and the 
economic power under the complete con- 
trol of their oppressors, Mississippi 
Negros felt that any uprising would be 
hopeless, and would result in more dam- 
age than help. 

But more important was a belief 
among Negroes that an improvement in 
their status could be accomplished 
through peaceful, democratic change. 
Although they did not have much per- 
sonal evidence to reinforce their belief, 
they felt that beneficial change could 
come through American institutions. 

The local and State governments in 
Mississippi offered no hope. These gov- 
ernments have always been publicly com- 
mitted to a segregated society and 
unequal treatment; their officials cam- 
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paigned on a platform of “segregation 
forever.” 

But our National Government was an- 
other matter. The Supreme Court de- 
clared segregation illegal. The execu- 
tive branch, when directly challenged by 
State governments, made moves to en- 
force court orders. And the Congress 
broke a long silence by passing Voting 
Rights Acts in 1957, 1960, and 1965, and 
a Civil Rights Act in 1964. 

All of these civil rights actions by the 
Federal Government were given much 
national publicity. But the promise of 
these court rulings and congressional 
actions have not reached the ordinary 
Negro in Mississippi. 

Twelve years after the Supreme Court 
declared school segregation unconstitu- 
tional, much less than 1 percent of Negro 
schoolchildren in Mississippi attend de- 
segregated schools. 

Mississippi, which has allowed only 
6 percent of its Negro adult citizens to 
register to vote, has Federal registrars 
in only 19 of its 82 counties. In no area 
of Mississippi do Negroes have an effec- 
tive voice in the determination of their 
government. 

How long can we expect Mississippi 
Negroes to rely on peaceful protests? 
How long can they believe that American 
institutions offer hope of change? How 
long will they wait for a Federal Gov- 
ernment that is seemingly indifferent or 
unable to help with their situation? 

In 1964 when they were denied partici- 
pation in the traditional Democratic 
Party of their State, Mississippi Negroes 
organized a delegation to the national 
convention that was much more true to 
the principles of the Democratic Party. 
For their efforts, they were offered a 
place on the floor for only two of their 
members. 

They are prevented from voting for 
their representatives in Congress by in- 
timidation and violence. So they 
gathered affidavits and other evidence 
and presented this to Congress last year. 
In return they did not even receive a 
public hearing. 

We must do something now. We must 
show the Negro citizens of Mississippi 
that we care about. them, that we are 
ashamed that in a rich nation so many 
people can be without jobs, without ade- 
quate shelter, and in many cases without 
even enough food. 

I had hoped that the local and State 
governments in Mississippi would try to 
make up for past neglect of colored citi- 
zens. Many Mississippians say that the 
situation is not really too bad, that they 
only need time to correct it. But I can 
find little cause for hope that the pres- 
ent authorities in Mississippi will pro- 
duce improvements when their present 
record shows that they are placing every 
obstacle in the way to prevent food from 
reaching the desperate Negro people of 
the delta section. If they will work to 
prevent a simple humanitarian gesture 
of feeding hungry people, how can we ex- 
pect the local authorities to undertake 
any measures that will bring significant 
improvement in the economic and po- 
litical conditions of the Negro popula- 
tion? 
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So if change is going to come, it will 
have to be stimulated by Federal Govern- 
ment. The Justice Department should 
immediately send Federal registrars to 
more counties in Mississippi, and these 
registrars should have hours and loca- 
tions which best serve the needs of the 
population. New vocational training 
programs should be instituted so that 
people whose jobs are being replaced by 
machinery will have some means whereby 
they can earn a living. Employment pro- 
grams should be started to relieve the 
heavy unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. The Agriculture Department and 
all other Federal agencies must act to 
make sure all their programs are ad- 
ministered in a nondiscriminatory man- 
ner. The Congress must pass laws, and 
these laws must be enforced, to insure 
that citizens seeking to exercise their 
basic constitutional rights are not pre- 
vented from this by violence or economic 
intimidation. 

Mississippi Negroes have not yet pro- 
tested violently. If they did resort to 
riots such as occurred in Watts and Har- 
lem, everybody would be aroused. Presi- 
dential task forces would be sent to the 
area. Massive new Federal programs 
would be promised, and probably new 
laws would be passed. 

But let us not wait for a riot; instead, 
let us prevent one. Let us reward people 
who have peacefully asked that they be 
granted full participation in the Amer- 
ican democracy. 


UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 
ON CYPRUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess between sessions of Congress, 
the United Nations adopted a resolution 
dealing with the future of Cyprus which 
I believe deserves more attention than it 
has received heretofore. 

I can appreciate our grave preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of restoring peace 
in Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, and this is as 
it should be. But America, as the leader 
of the world, must be able to concentrate 
its attention on many problem areas at 
one time so that if peace comes to Viet- 
nam, hostilities will not again erupt in 
some other place. Cyprus is one such 
place which continues to be a source of 
world conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, we Americans want peace 
and it is for this reason that I plead now 
for effective action to insure that Cyprus 
does not again become a battleground 
which could involve the entire world in 
conflict. 

Peace and justice for Cyprus lies in 
America’s interest. We, as the leader of 
the world, must recognize that what hap- 
pens in Cyprus, sooner or later, affects 
every American. 

I was pleased, therefore, to see the 
United Nations on December 17 in the 
Security Council, unanimously agree to 
renew the mandate of the U.N. peace- 
keeping force in Cyprus for a period of 
another 3 months. 
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Following that, on December 18, 1965, 
after a long exhaustive discussion at the 
First Political Committee and General 
Assembly, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

The General Assembly, having considered 
the question of Cyprus * * * recalling the 
declaration adopted on October 10, 1964, by 
the conference of heads of state or govern- 
ment of nonalined countries, held in Cairo, 
regarding the question of Cyprus. 

Noting the report cf the United Nations 
Mediator on Cyprus, submitted to the Sec- 
retary General on March 26, 1965. 

Noting further that the Government of 
Cyprus is committed through its declaration 
of intent and memorandum to: 

(a) The full application of human rights 
to all citizens of Cyprus, irrespective of race 
or religion, 

(b) The insuring of minority rights. 

(c) The safeguarding of the above rights 
as contained in the said declaration and 
memorandum, 

1. Takes cognizance of the fact that the 
Republic of Cyprus, as an equal member of 
the United Nations, is, in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations, entitled 
to and should enjoy full sovereignty and 
complete independence without any foreign 
intervention or interference; 

2. Calls upon all states, in conformity with 
their obligations under the charter, and in 
particular article 2, paragraphs 1 and 4, to 
respect the sovereignty, unity, independence, 
and territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Cyprus and to refrain from any intervention 
directed against it; 

3. Recommends to the Security Council the 
continuation of the United Nations media- 
tion work in conformity with resolution 186 
(1964). 

By this resolution, which is considered to 
be a significant victory of reason and justice, 
all member-states are called upon to refrain 
from any intervention against Cyprus, which 
is thus recognized to be an equal member of 
the United Nations, contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Zurich and London agreements, 
which thus in fact cease to exist. 


It is clearly apparent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the United States, in supporting 
the Security Council decision to keep the 
peacekeeping force in Cyprus, supports. 
the position that the most important 
single factor needed in Cyprus today is: 
stabilization of conditions on this em- 
battled island as quickly as possible. 

While we and the entire world—in- 
cluding two of our close allies, Greece 
and Turkey, who are most directly in- 
volved in the Cyprus question—must do 
all possible to help restore stability to 
Cyprus. We must not overlook the fact 
that the problem is essentially that of 
the people of Cyprus. 

For Cyprus is an independent coun- 
try and member of the United Nations, 
entitled to all the attributes of equal 
sovereignty under the charter, including 
that of self-determination. The resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly on Cyprus. 
clearly refers to these rights of the Re- 
public of Cyprus and prohibits any for- 
eign intervention or interference 
against it, while recommending the con- 
tinuation of the United Nations medi- 
ation work in accordance with the re- 
spective resolution of the Security 
Council. 

Cyprus, however, has still to solve its: 
internal problem as between the Greek 
majority of 82 percent and the Turkish 
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minority of 18 percent. Such solution 
has, no doubt, to be based upon the 
principles of the charter and the uni- 
versally accepted norms of justice and 
democracy. 

We cannot enter into the question of 
what should be the solution of the prob- 
lem of Cyprus—for that is a matter for 
the people of Cyprus. We are all agreed 
that there should be a peaceful solution 
of the problem. What, in our view, is 
essential, however, is that the proper 
climate in Cyprus is created which would 
render a peaceful solution possible. To 
that end, there should be an improve- 
ment in the relations between those pri- 
marily concerned, namely, the Cypriot 
people of Greek and Turkish origin. 

The Secretary General in his report of 
December 10, 1965, on the situation in 
Cyprus pointed out that the prospects 
for a solution did not look very bright 
because first, the mediation work was 
stalled since March 1965 when the re- 
port of the Mediator was issued, because 
of objections filed by Turkey and the 
Turkish-Cypriots to the report and, more 
grievous, their objection to the Mediator 
continuing his work; and second, there 
appeared no significant progress toward 
improvement in the intercommunal rela- 
tions between the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots. 

It is gratifying to note that the Gov- 
ernment of Cyprus has taken a number 
of steps toward easing and normalizing 
the situation in Cyprus by undertaking 
to first, repair or reconstruct Turkish 
houses which may have been damaged 
or destroyed; second, give financial as- 
sistance for the rehabilitation of all the 
Turkish Cypriots who have been forced 
by the Turkish extremist leadership to 
abandon their homes and villages; third, 
provide them with the means for the 
exercise of their profession or calling as 
well as to give financial assistance to 
those unable to work; and fourth, gen- 
erally to take all measures for their 
safety and protection. I am advised 
that Turkish houses have been so con- 
structed and other measures with regard 
to amnesty and further assistance are 
being contemplated. 

Furthermore, as the U.N. resolution 
notes, the Government of Cyprus issued 
a Declaration of Intent on October 4, 
1965, which is a legally binding docu- 
ment obligating it to apply in Cyprus: 
First, a Code of Fundamental Rights and 
Freedoms to be enjoyed by every person 
irrespective of origin, religion, language, 
or sex, in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; second, 
autonomy to all minority communities 
with regard to matters appertaining to 
education, culture, religion, personal 
status, and other related subjects; and 
third, participation in Parliament of the 
minority communities, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the United 
Nations Mediator. 

Moreover, the Government has under- 
taken to insure those rights by interna- 
tional guarantee through first, the 
presence in Cyprus of a United Nations 
Commissioner with an adequate staff of 
observers and advisers on such terms as 
the Secretary General may direct for the 
purpose of insuring the observance of 
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those rights and privileges; and second, 
the adoption of the appropriate ma- 
chinery to that end by the Secretary 
General on the advice, if necessary, of 
the United Nations Commission of Hu- 
man Rights. 

These are obviously positive steps to- 
ward insuring the protection of the 
rights of the minorities and should be 
considered a constructive move toward 
creating an appropriate climate on 
Cyprus for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

It is regrettable, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Government of Tur- 
key apparently is not willing to help in 
that direction. From the U.N. record 
it would appear that Turkey goes out of 
its way to oppose any reconciliation be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
and even to exercise, through its mili- 
tary on the island, restrictions upon 
Turkish Cypriots in a persistent effort to 
prevent them—even by force—from re- 
suming normal relations with their 
Greek compatriots. Concrete instances 
of this policy from the Turkish Govern- 
ment have been cited by the Representa- 
tive of Cyprus during the discussion of 
the question in the Security Council on 
December 17 and they were apparently 
not denied by the Representative of Tur- 
key who even tried to justify them. 

The exchange in the U.N. between the 
Cypriot spokesman and the Turkish dele- 
gate should be of grave concern to all of 
us who want to see peace in Cyprus. 

Reading from the U.N. record of De- 
cember 17, 1965, we find the following 
statement by Mr. Zenon Rossides, perma- 
nent representative of Cyprus to the 
U. N.: 


It is really very important to note that, in 
the case of Cyprus, as in other cases, al- 
though the peace-keeping functions of the 
United Nations have proved very useful and 
constructive, its peace-keeping effort has 
lagged behind. But there are particular cir- 
cumstances in Cyprus which should be ex- 
amined in connection with this delay in the 
solution of the problem. 

I do not wish what I am going to say to be 
taken as criticism of any one side. But 
there are facts that must be taken into ac- 
count in order to appraise the situation and 
see what can be done so that there may be 
a move toward a solution of the problem. 

In the Secretary-General’s report it is 
stated that the course leading to a solution 
of the problem is mediation by the United 
Nations. But if we turn to chapter V Medi- 
ation Effort“ of the report (S. 7001), we read 
there, in paragraph 203: 

“Two of the parties concerned, the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey and the Turkish Cypriot 
community through its leadership, objected 
to certain sections of the Mediator’s report, 
and the Government of Turkey expressed the 
view that, because the report contained sec- 
tions which went beyond his terms of refer- 
ence, Mr. Plaza’s functions as a Mediator had 
come to an end upon the publication of 
his report. I could not accept this view“ 
the Secretary General continues—‘“as re- 
ported in S, 6267.” 

We see therefore that the mediation that 
was started in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of March 4, 1964 has, according to the 
report of December 10, 1965, been stalemated. 
Why is there a “standstill,” to use the word 
of the Secretary General? In paragraph 204 
of his report, the Secretary General says the 
following: 

“In these circumstances the Mediator has 
been unable to function,“ - because of what 
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was stated before about Turkey’s attitude— 
“and consequently the search for a peaceful 
solution and an agreed settlement of the 
Cyprus problem has been at a standstill. 
However, at my request, the Mediator has 
continued to be available to the parties for 
further efforts at mediation, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Security Council 
resolution of March 4, 1964.” 

I repeat this is not intended as criticism 
of anyone, but this is to show why the medi- 
ation effort has been stalemated—because of 
a Turkish attitude inconsistent with the 
views accepted by the Secretary General that 
the Mediator has performed his duties in 
accordance with his mandate. But this is 
not all. 

There is another aspect of the problem 
which is mentioned in paragraph 211 of the 
report: “* + no significant progress toward 
a solution of the basic conflict between the 
two communities,” that is, between the 
Greek majority and the Turkish minority. 
This is another aspect of the problem which 
requires examination. Why has there been 
no improvement in those relations? 

The reason why there has been no im- 
provement is that the policy of the Turkish 
Cypriot leadership, obviously supported by 
Turkey, is to prevent any reconciliation or 
any move toward getting the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots together. In fact, in his 
March 1965 report, if I am not mistaken, it 
is stated to the effect that it is a matter 
of policy for the Turkish Cypriot leadership 
not to allow any improvement in the rela- 
tions between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

These two aspects of the problem are so 
important that the time has come for the 
Security Council to look into them. It is not 
only a matter of policy; there is far more 
to it than that. It goes to extremes. For 
instance, it was stated in one of my letters 
to the Secretary General that a document 
was given which was a leaflet, a copy of 
which was communicated to the Commander 
of UNFICYP by the Cypriot Minister for the 


Interior and which read as follows—this was 


never denied by the Turkish side and it can- 
not now be denied: 

“Turkish Cypriots not in possession of a 
permit are forbidden to enter the Greek 
Cypriot sector. Those who disobey the order 
with a view to having trade connections with 
the Greek Cypriots should pay a £25 fine or 
should be punished with imprisonment. 

“(b) A fine of £1 will be imposed on: 
(1) Those who converse or enter into any 
negotiations with Greek Cypriots or accom- 
pany any stranger into our sector; (ii) those 
who come in contact with Greek Cypriots for 
any official work; (iii) those who appear be- 
fore the Greek Cypriot courts.” 

Greek Cypriot courts—what they refer to 
here as Greek Cypriot courts—are the courts 
of the Republic; the Chief Justice is a Turk- 
ish Cypriot. The most important court in 
the capital of Cyprus is presided over by a 
Turkish Cypriot judge. These are the courts 
of the Republic. Yet the Turkish Cypriots 
are enjoined not to appear, not to obey the 
courts; and if they do appear, the legal au- 
thorities under which they live will fine 
them. 

“(iv) those who visit the Greek Cypriot 
hospitals.” 

The Greek Cypriot hospitals are the hospi- 
tals of the Republic. They are not allowed 
to visit the hospitals for an examination or 
for pharmaceutical supplies. It is this spirit 
that is preventing a solution of the problem. 
I continue: 

“(c) A fine of £20 will be imposed on those 
who have any dealings with Greek Cypriots 
or on those who buy from Greek Cypriots 
goods which they can get from the Turkish 
Cypriot sector, or even on those who get 
from Greek Cypriots their supplies of goods 
which we can manufacture’—the idea of 
division. “Similarly should be fined those 
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who allow the importation of such goods into 
our sector. : 

“(d) A fine of £25 or a severe punishment 
and one month’s imprisonment’—illegal 
imprisonment, of course, but still imprison- 
ment carried out by the Turkish Cypriot 
leadership—‘“or whipping should be imposed 
on those who enter the Greek Cypriot sector 
for the following purposes: 

(i) for a promenade”—even if they enter 
for a walk— 

(ii) for friendly association with Greek 
Cypriots; 

(ili) for amusement; and 

(iv) for conveyance of information.” 

These are the conditions imposed on 
Turkish Cypriots by the Turkish Cypriot 
leadership, the extremist leadership—and not 
so much by the Turkish Cypriot extremists, 
but by the Turkish Cypriot terrorist orga- 
nization called the TNT, which terrorizes 
the Turkish Cypriot population, with the 
assistance of officers from Turkey. 

This terrorist organization holds sway in 
the enclaves. And those Turkish Cypriots 
who are in the enclaves are in the power of 
these Turkish terrorist organizations. But 
their network extends even beyond the en- 
claves into all parts of Cyprus so as to pre- 
vent them maintaining normal relations with 
the Greek Cypriots. The document from 
which I read applies to the enclaves but is 
intended to apply also outside the enclaves 
to those who conduct any dealings or main- 
tain any friendly relations with the Greeks. 

In these circumstances, how can we expect 
any improvement in the relations between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots? They are for- 
bidden to have any good relations with their 
Greek compatriots. This is one aspect.” 


A reply to these charges was made by 
the Turkish Representative to the United 
Nations, Mr. Eralp, which follows: 


Mr. Eratp (Turkey). Mr. Rossides has 
tried to place the cause for the continuation 
of the unsettled conditions in Cyprus on the 
lack of will on the part of the Turkish com- 
munity to improve relations. Well, this can 
be paraphrased as a lack of will on the part 
of the Turkish community to submit to the 
unlawful authority of the Greek-Cypriot ad- 
ministration. I am afraid that it would be 
too much to expect that the Turkish people 
of Cyprus should, at this stage—when they 
have been fighting for nearly 2 years to 
maintain their constitutional rights—now, 
gradually, give up what they have been fight- 
ing for, and fall under the authority of the 
illegal Greek-Cypriot administration. They 
have been characterized by Ambassador Ros- 
sides as terrorist organizations. Well I sub- 
mit that there is only one terrorist orga- 
nization in Cyprus, and that is the leader- 
ship of the Greek-Cypriot community. 

The Turks are, as I have said, fighting for 
their rights. There is civil war going on in 
Cyprus, Ambassador Rossides read from a 
document which purported to levy fines on 
people who consorted with the Greek Cyp- 
riots, or on those who traded with them. 
Well, naturally, Cyprus is not a bed of roses; 
there is a civil war going on there. Perhaps 
there is no actual fighting today, but it is 
liable to erupt at any time. Under civil war 
conditions—as under conditions of interna- 
tional war—there are such things as penal- 
ties for trading with the enemy. In every 
community which is fighting for its exist- 
ence, there are those weaklings who some- 
times choose the course of cooperating with 
the enemy. There are measures taken 
against them; there must be measures taken 
against them in Cyprus—but I do not know 
of such measures. We have to rely on Mr. 
Rossides’ information for that. Neverthe- 
less, such things must be understood. The 
way to achieve a solution to the Cyprus prob- 
lem is not by ignoring the existence of civil 
war. It is by facing up to it and trying to 
find a way of getting out of it. 
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It is regrettable, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Turkish representative tries to justify the 
fine imposed upon Turkish Cypriots who 
wish to communicate with Greek Cypri- 
ots on Cyprus by saying that such fine 
must be imposed because “they are trad- 
ing with the enemy.” It would be my 
hope that Turkey would exert its own in- 
fluence by denouncing such fines and 
help create a climate in Cyprus for 
negotiating a peaceful solution. 

There is no question that so long as the 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots are forbid- 
den to work together toward the solu- 
tion of their own problem, Cyprus must 
continue to be a source of concern to the 
entire free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the RECORD at 
this point should include the letter from 
the President of the Republic of Cyprus 
to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations which formed the basis for the 
U. N. resolution adopted on December 18. 
It clearly reaffirms guarantees to all mi- 
norities in Cyprus. 

The letter as published in the U.N. 
General Assembly record of proceedings 
of October 11, 1965, follows: 


QUESTION OF CYPRUS 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
letter from my President, Archbishop Ma- 
Karios, addressed to Your Excellency, to- 
gether with a Declaration of Intention by 
the Government of Cyprus, and accompany- 
ing memorandum. 

Your Excellency is kindly requested to have 
the aforesaid letter and attached documents 
circulated as a General Assembly document. 

ZENON ROSSIDES, 
Permanent Representative of Cyprus 
to the United Nations. 
Nicosia, 
October 4, 1965. 

Your Excettency, The Government of the 
Republic of Cyprus, believing that it would 
be a constructive step tending to relieve any 
possible anxiety of the minorities in Cyprus 
regarding their future, has decided to make 
@ declaration of intention regarding the 
measures the Government proposes to adopt 
with regard to the rights and safeguards 
of the minorities in Cyprus, details of which 
are given in the attached declaration and 
memorandum. 

As Your Excellency will notice from the 
declaration and memorandum, the Govern- 
ment, following the recommendations of the 
Mediator of the United Nations, is prepared 
to accept the presence in Cyprus of a United 
Nations Commissioner with an adequate staff 
of observers and advisers who will observe, on 
such terms as Your Excellency may direct, 
the adherence to all rights referred to in the 
declaration and memorandum and for the 
purpose of insuring observance of human 
rights to adopt such appropriate machinery 
as Your Excellency, on the advice, if neces- 
sary, of the United Nations Commission of 
Human Rights, may recommend. 

I shall be grateful if Your Excellency will 
be kind enough to apprise the Mediator of 
the declaration and the memorandum, 

Yours sincerely, 
Archbishop MAKARIOS, 
President of the Republic of Cyprus. 


DECLARATION 


The Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus, believing that a declaration on its 
part regarding: the fundamental rights and 
freedoms to be enjoyed by every person 
irrespective of origin, religion, language or 
sex; the communal privileges to be granted 
to the various minority communities in 
Cyprus; and the municipal remedies and in- 
ternational safeguards for such rights and 
privileges will be a constructive step toward 
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relieving any possible anxiety of the minor- 
ities in Cyprus regarding their future posi- 
tion; i 

Having in mind the relevant parts of the 
report of the United. Nations Mediator in 
Cyprus, declares that it is ready and willing: 

1. To apply in Cyprus the following: 

(a) A Code of Fundamental Rights and 
Freedoms in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; 

(b) Autonomy to all minority communi- 
ties with regard to matters appertaining to 
education, culture, religion, personal status 
and other related subjects; 

(c) Participation in Parliament of the mi- 
nority communities, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the United Nations Medi- 
ator; 

2. To accept, at the initial stage and for, 
a reasonably transitional period, in addi- 
tion to municipal remedies for the enforce- 
ment of such rights and by way of interna- 
tional guarantee; 

(a) in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the United Nations Mediator, the 
presence in Cyprus of a United Nations Com- 
missioner with an adequate staff of observers 
and advisers on such terms as the Secretary 
General may direct; and 

(b) more specifically, for the purpose of 
insuring observance of human rights, the 
adoption by the Republic of such appropri- 
ate machinery as the Secretary General, on 
the advice, if necessary, of the United Na- 
tions Commission of Human Rights, may 
recommend. 

Details of the above rights, privileges and 
safeguards are given in the attached memo- 
randum. 

18. the right to own property alone as 
well as with others and prohibition of arbi- 
trary deprivation of such property; 

19. prohibition of deprivation of liberty 
for the nonfulfillment of a contractual obli- 
gation; 

20. the right to participation in cultural 
life, enjoyment of the arts, and sharing in 
scientific advancement and its benefits; 

21. the right to contract and the right to 
bargain collectively (including the right to 
strike); 

22. the right to work and exercise a profes- 
sion and the right to just conditions of work 
and to safe and healthy working conditions; 

23. the right to social security, to social 
and medical assistance, and to protection of 
health; and 

24. the right of children and young per- 
sons and of employed women to protection. 

In the exercise of his rights and freedoms 
every person shall be subject only to such 
conditions and limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and for meeting such re- 
quirements of morality, public order, and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 


II. Rights of individuals considered as 
members of a minority 

In addition to the fundamental rights and 
freedoms set out above, it is the intention of 
the Government of the Republic of Cyprus 
that groups of individuals who possess char- 
acteristics differentiating them from the 
main body of the people of Cyprus—whether 
they be termed minorities, ethnic groups, or 
communities—should enjoy autonomy and 
freedom in matters relating to their respec- 
tive religion, education, culture, personal 
status, and related matters. 

These rights are the following: 

1. To enjoy their own culture; 

2. To use their own language: (a) in their 
personal relations; (b) in their official rela- 
tions with the authorities; (c) in the courts; 

3. To establish their own schools and re- 
ceive instruction in the language and in 
accordance with a curriculum of their choice; 

4. To profess and practice their own reli- 
gion and to own and administer religious 
property; 
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5. To enjoy full autonomy in matters of 
personal status, such as marriage and 
divorce; 

6. To have their own educational, cultural, 
social, and sporting organizations; 

7. To issue newspapers and other publica- 
tions in their own language; and 

8. To have representation proportionate to 
their number on the organs of local govern- 
ment. 

Nore.—The Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus will grant adequate financial assist- 
ance to the schools of the minorities. 

III. Safeguards and guarantees 

In addition to effective safeguards under 
municipal law—in particular by entrench- 
ment provisions and recourse to a competent 
court—the Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus is prepared to accept, for a reason- 
ably transitional period, United Nations 
guarantees. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus, following the recommendations of 
the Mediator of the United Nations, is pre- 
pared to accept the presence in Cyprus of a 
United Nations Commissioner with an ade- 
quate staff of observers and advisers who will 
observe, on such terms as the Secretary Gen- 
eral may direct, the adherence to all rights 
referred to above and for the purposes of 
assuring observance of human rights to 
adopt such appropriate machinery as the 
Secretary General, on the advice, if neces- 
sary, of the United Nations Commission of 
Human Rights, may recommend. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, it is important 
to point out that these guarantees can 
be adequately policed by the U.N. peace- 
keeping force and the U.N. observers on 
Cyprus. 

The negative attitude of Turkey 
should be discouraged for, Mr. Speaker, 
a solution to the Cyprus problem lies in 
the best interests of all our allies, includ- 
ing Turkey. 

It is my hope the United States will 
assert its moral leadership in helping 
bring about a lasting peace in Cyprus 
based on the principles of self-determi- 
nation which constitutes the very key- 
stone of our own Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that the 
United States supports the hopes of cre- 
ating a more stable climate on Cyprus. 
Our Nation should now use all of its re- 
sources to convince our ally, Turkey, 
that further obstruction toward a peace- 
ful solution of the Cyprus question only 
plays into the hands of the Communists 
who wish to keep the world in conflict so 
they can reap the harvest of war and 
privation by sowing their false 
ideologies. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
our own Government will exert its per- 
suasion on all parties involved in the 
Cyprus question and urge them all to 
work toward establishing a better cli- 
mate of understanding on Cyprus, we 
can be certain that the Cypriots them- 
selves, with no outside interference, can 
bring about freedom, dignity, honor, and 
respect to all the people of Cyprus, re- 
gardless of their religion, nationality, or 
economic status. 

I firmly believe the problems on Cyprus 
must and can be solved only by the 
people of Cyprus. Our job is to help 
create an appropriate climate, free of 
fear or terrorism, among the Cypriots so 
that they can indeed be the masters of 
their own destiny. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker. I have 
carefully listened to the enlightening 
statement of Congressman PUCINSKI on 
the situation in Cyprus. 

In January 1956 I brought to the notice 
of the House the situation then prevail- 
ing in Cyprus under British colonial rule 
and spoke of the need to apply to the 
Cypriot people the right of self-deter- 
mination to which they were undoubted- 
ly entitled. 

I warned at the time of the potential 
dangers from the policy of the British 
Government in bringing in Turkey as 
an interested party and fostering fric- 
tion and enmity between the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots in an effort to block 
the application of self-determination to 
Cyprus. Developments on those lines 
had further complicated the situation 
and Cyprus, from a simple issue of self- 
determination, became a major inter- 
national problem threatening war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, our NATO 
Alliance, and more generally world peace. 
The denial of self-determination led to 
the supposed settlement made in 1959, 
under the so-called Zurich and London 
agreements for the independence of Cy- 
prus, which was couched in terms of 
such divisiveness and imbalance in its 
provisions as to set the stage for the re- 
grettable strife and fighting in the is- 
land that the world has witnessed hard- 
ly 3 years after its so encumbered inde- 
pendence. 

The Security Council action and the 
sending of the United Nations force has 
brought pacification and a relative calm 
for the last year or so, but there has been 
lack of progress toward solution of the 
problem, which the Secretary General 
ascribes to the nonimprovement in the 
relations between Greek and Turkish 
people in the island. 

What should be done, therefore, in 
order to solve this problem is to eliminate 
the division and strife between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots artificially set up 
10 years ago and which started the whole 
complicated problem. These people have 
lived together in peace and harmony 
over the ages and nothing prevents them 
from doing so again, but the interference 
from outside for political purposes alien 
to the interests of the Cypriot people. 

An end must be put to the intimidation 
and terrorism by which the Turks are 
forcibly prevented from resuming normal 
relations with their Greek compatriots. 
For this is the main impediment toward 
peaceful, democratic, and just solution. 
Ankara should see reason in this respect 
and help toward normalization of the 
situation in Cyprus in the real interests 
of Turkey and Greece, no less than 
Cyprus itself and the international 
peace. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the perplexing situations outside our own 
shores which concerns the United States 
of America is that of Cyprus. Already 
in its second year and well on its way to 
the third year of tension between our 
NATO allies, Turkey and Greece, the 
Cyprus situation is a delicate and in- 
creasingly difficult problem. 

As a member of the United Nations as 
well as of NATO, we have been active in 
our support of the United Nations 
peacekeeping force on the Mediterranean 
island. Both the United States and the 
United Nations are firm upholders of the 
cardinal principle of freedom and self- 
determination for all sovereign nations. 
The history of the United States is based 
on our willingness to stand behind our 
belief in freedom and self-determination 
and we have followed the light of inde- 
pendence around the world without 
questioning the great sacrifices required. 

Today, our American youths are part 
of the United Nations peacekeeping force 
in Mediterranean countries. Not only 
do we seek to prevent war, but we try by 
all honorable means to aid in reunion 
and reconciliation of opposing forces. 
This is our role in support of the United 
Nations mediation program in Cyprus. 

Speaking of Cyprus before the United 
Nations Security Council on March 19, 
1965, my late constituent—Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson—stated: 

What is needed now is not a stale repeti- 
tion of charges and countercharges or a grim 
adherence to every detail of traditional po- 
sitions but, on the contrary, a really serious 
spirit of accommodation which would revive 
cooperation and ultimately friendship among 
the nations and communities concerned, and 
which at the same time could relieve the 
United Nations and the world from the bur- 
dens and dangers which this strife has too 
long imposed upon them. 


That, Mr. Speaker, should be our own 
position today as we consider the situa- 
tion in Cyprus; to aid in implementing 
the United Nations resolution by which 
the Republic of Cyprus may emerge as a 
sovereign, unified, independent, and ter- 
ritorially undivided nation. Behind it 
will be the history of some 3,000 troubled 
years and before it will stretch the op- 
portunity to take its place alongside of 
these United States of America as a proud 
nation, made up of citizens of divergent 
religions, races, and national origins 
banded together in a “new birth of free- 
dom.” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
add my voice to those of other Members 
of this House who desire that the bless- 
ings of liberty and self-determination be 
extended to the people of Cyprus. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois, my good friend, 
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Roman Pucrinskt, for obtaining this spe- 
cial order that we might discuss the 
Cyprus question. The gentleman from 
Illinois has been a consistent champion 
of the principles of freedom for all the 
peoples of the world; I commend him for 
his interest in this serious question. 

Mr. Speaker, a very great President 
of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
became a symbol of hope to millions 
throughout the world when he declared 
that it was the policy of the United 
States to support self-determination for 
all nations in all parts of the world. As 
a Member of Congress, I have always 
supported this principle and I strongly 
support the concept that Cyprus should 
be granted both internal and external 
independence, as spelled out in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. This inde- 
pendence means, in short, freedom from 
foreign aggression. 

In conclusion, I long for the day when 
the people of Cyprus enjoy the fruits of 
self-determination, and this can realis- 
tically be accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of the United Nations 
mediation effort. I strongly urge the 
continuation of this effort and I support 
fully the recent United Nations resolu- 
tion in support of the territorial integ- 
rity of Cyprus. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Nxpzrl may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, “A fool 
throws a stone into the sea and a hun- 
dred wise men cannot pull it out.” Thus 
reads a Greek Cypriot proverb quoted by 
Lawrence Durrell in his superb book on 
Cyprus, “Bitter Lemons.” 

The leaders of the Greek and Turkish 
communities on the island are certainly 
not fools. Neither are their counter- 
parts on the mainlands of Greece and 
Turkey. But they are subjected to the 
tugs of powerful emotions. They have 
an obligation, which America shares, not 
to throw the stone into the sea of open 
warfare, for then a hundred wise men, 
or a hundred hundred wise men may 
have great difficulty in pulling it out. 

This, in a nutshell, reflects the pri- 
mary objective of American policy re- 
garding Cyprus. We seek to use our 
good offices as a peacemaker to “keep 
the lid on” and prevent armed strife be- 
tween Greece and Turkey as well as be- 
tween the islanders. This effort to pre- 
vent two of our closest allies from fight- 
ing may cause either or both of them to 
become angry with us, but such is the 
frequent experience of peacemakers and 
we must take it in stride. 

I believe that today’s discussion in the 
House of Representatives is best served 
not by engaging in polemics, but in dis- 
passionately considering the realities of 
the Cyprus dispute. 

The U.N. resolution which gives rise 
to today’s discussion was adopted on 
December 18, 1965. The essence of the 
resolution is that the General Assembly: 


1. Takes cognizance of the fact that the 
Republic of Cyprus, as an equal member of 
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the United Nations, is, in accordance with the 
charter of the United Nations, entitled to and 
should enjoy full sovereignty and complete 
independence without any foreign interven- 
tion or interference; 

2. Calls upon all states, in conformity with 
their obligations under the charter, and in 
particular article 2, paragraphs 1 and 4, to 
respect the sovereignty, unity, independence, 
and territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Cyprus and to refrain from any intervention 
directed against it; 

3. Recommends to the Security Council 
the continuation of the United Nations 
mediation work in conformity with Resolu- 
tion 186 (1964). 


The resolution was adopted 47 to 5, 
with 54 abstentions. The United States, 
voting No,“ found itself joined only by 
Turkey, Iran, Albania, and Pakistan, an 
unlikely combination, to say the least. 

I know that there are some who will 
jump to the conclusion that this vote in- 
dicates that the United States favors 
Turkey in the dispute. If so, they mis- 
read our position. I do not believe we 
have arrayed ourselves irrevocably or 
even temporarily in favor of either one 
side or the other. 

Let us analyze the vote. The yes votes 
were gathered largely from Africa and a 
seattering of Latin American and Asian 
nations. Abstaining were the entire So- 
viet bloc and all of Western Europe. This 
certainly suggests that there was some- 
thing more to the issue than a mere re- 
affirmation of the general principle of 
self-determination. It must be admitted, 
however, that the abstentions made pos- 
sible the passage of the resolution. 

America’s vote must be viewed in the 
light of the subtle diplomatic considera- 
tions involved. These include our stand- 
ing with our Turkish ally, which we 
twice restrained from invading Cyprus 
in 1964, the belief that the United Na- 
tions may weaken its influence in the 
dispute if it favors one side over the 
other, and the necessity of looking at 
the substance, not only the appearance, 
of the resolution, 

What was the purpose of the resolu- 
tion? Speaking as one sympathetic to 
the Greek majority on the island, I must 
observe that, while the resolution seemed 
to call for merely an endorsement of the 
right of self-determination, it was actu- 
ally a well-considered political ma- 
neuver. 

I do not condemn the Greek Cypriot 
leadership for this. We can admire 
their political astuteness in undertaking 
such a tactic, while reserving our right 
to put the tactic in perspective. 

The adoption of the U.N. resolution 
was calculated to improve the bargain- 
ing position of the Greek Cypriots by 
bringing pressure of world public opin- 
ion to bear in their favor. But it pro- 
vides no panaceas; it advances no real 
solutions. The Turkish Government 
cannot be expected to yield to the opin- 
ion expressed. Realistically, the Turk- 
ish Government can be expected to ig- 
nore it. 

What are the realities in Cyprus? One 
of the realities can be summed up in the 
words “No more Zurichs.“ That is, there 
can be no longer be any prospect of an 
imposed agreement, as happened in 
Zurich in 1960. True, agreements be- 
tween governments require compromise, 
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but the Zurich Agreement contained 
such awkward compromises that it was 
inevitable the formula would break 
down. 

While the Zurich agreement professed 
to follow the general principle of major- 
ity rule with guaranteed minority rights” 
the practical effect was that a veto was 
given to the Turkish minority and effec- 
tive government was stalemated. 

Some may regret that the Turkish 
Cypriots, one-fifth of the island’s pop- 
ulation, should have such importance, 
in view of the fact that they did not 
significantly participate in the re- 
sistance against the British when the 
rock devoured the unjust mountain.” 
There is bitterness over the fact that the 
Turkish Cypriots were boosted to equal 
rank by the British policies of the 195078, 
which sought to play one side off against 
the other. But the Turkish “awakening” 
is nevertheless a fact; the views of the 
Turkish Cypriots cannot be ignored. All 
parties must deal with the situation as 
it is, rather than as it might have been, 
which can also be said about our in- 
volvement in other parts of the world. 

Quiet reigns on the island today, an 
uneasy quiet. There have been few in- 
cidents during the past year. This can 
be attributed partly to the presence of 
the 7,000-man U.N. force and partly also 
to the apparent belief by both sides that 
time favors them. 

The Turkish minority seems to feel 
that by staying in its enclaves it em- 
phasizes that the Turks cannot live 
peacefully among the Greeks and thus 
its demands for partition as the only 
solution is reinforced. The Greek ma- 
jority, with 80 percent of the population 
and even higher percentages of the 
wealth and the educated elite, controls 
the island’s government and economy. 
They feel that they can afford to sit tight, 
and that eventually the Turks will decide 
to leave their enclaves. 

In my judgment, there is no early solu- 
tion in sight. What is clear is that no 
“agreement” is viable without the par- 
ticipation and approval of Archbishop 
Makarios. Indeed, now that Cyprus has 
become an internal political issue in 
Turkey, the views of the Turkish Cypri- 
ots must be taken very seriously in An- 
kara. Thus, there can be no bilateral 
Athens-Ankara agreement nor an agree- 
ment imposed by the great powers. This 
means that eventually there must be seri- 
ous talks between the Greek Cypriots and 
the Turkish Cypriots. 

Enosis is on the back burner, but even- 
tually it must be considered a likely de- 
velopment. It may take 5, 10, 20, or 50 
years but it almost certainly will come to 
pass. After all, it was the drive for 
enosis—together with a thirst for free- 
dom—that generated the revolt against 
the British. And enosis remains in the 
hearts of the Greek Cypriots today. 

Nationalism is by far the strongest 
“ism” on the island. But it is a na- 
tionalism which yearns for attachment to 
the respective mainlands. Recent visi- 
tors to the island capital of Nicosia tell 
me that you see Greek flags and Turkish 
flags flying but the only Cyprus flag to 
be seen flies over the Cyprus museum. 
This indicates that the motherlands 
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count for more with the people than any 
feeling of Cypriot nationhood. Indeed, 
it suggests that the Zurich Agreement 
making Cyprus an independent nation 
was only an unavoidable intermediate 
step. 

The United States must exercise tact 
and patience in exploring gently and 
cautiously the prospects for agreement. 

In this regard, Dean Acheson’s 1964 
efforts to mediate are to be commended. 
The temper of the participants and the 
course of events may some day reacti- 
vate his unofficial proposals as a basis 
for renewed negotiations. 

In general, Mr. Acheson suggested 
enosis, with the renunciation of Turkish 
rights of intervention, in exchange for 
the leasing of a Turkish or NATO base 
on the island and the transfer of a small 
island in the Dodecanese to Turkey. 

And what of the Soviet Union? The 
Russians have constantly shifted posi- 
tion, playing for their own personal ad- 
vantage. They support no alternative 
to instability. They shrink from enosis, 
for it would bring NATO to Cyprus. 
They do not favor partition, for it 
would bring NATO to Cyprus twice. 
They are unlikely, therefore, to play a 
constructive role. 

Although no early solution is visible, 
things seem to be moving gradually in 
favor of Archbishop Makarios and the 
Greek population, which is overwhelm- 
ingly devoted to him. The main danger 
to peace, they feel, does not come from 
forces within the island, but from a 
Turkish government which may grow 
impatient and mount an invasion. A 
delicate waiting game is being played, 
edged in danger. Well-intentioned me- 
diators must tread softly. 

Secretary General U Thant, in his lat- 
est report on Cyprus, said in December 
1965: 

The U.N. force is needed in Cyprus. It may 
be no exaggeration to say that it has become 
almost indispensable for the time being. On 
the other hand, it would seem clear that it 
cannot be kept there indefinitely; possibly 
not even for very much longer. Financial 
stringencies alone would probably dictate 
this, although there are other considerations 
which would make such a prolongation un- 
desirable * * * one of the latter being that 
overreliance on the United Nations to pre- 
vent recourse to armed force and even to 
help maintain the status quo could be a fac- 
tor in reducing the sense of urgency of the 
contending parties about seeking solutions 
for the underlying differences that caused 
the eruption of violence in the first place. 


U Thant also said that— 


The key to the settlement lies in the last 
analysis, with the parties primarily con- 
cerned. 


He expressed the conclusion that: 


Mediation in some form offers the main 
hope for a breakthrough to future harmony 
and tranqullity in that troubled isle. 


In this context, the U.N. resolution is 
not decisive. It is a phase. The main 
steps to eventual and permanent peace 
remain to be taken. 

We are all for self-determination. But 
how do we apply it? This is the chal- 
lenge to the patience and wisdom of all 
interested parties. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter, and that all other Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


THE JOHNSON-McNAMARA MISCAL- 
CULATION OF THE WAY TO BEAT 
VIETCONG GUERRILLAS AND 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hosmer] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, we now 
have almost 300,000 fighting men in 
South Vietnam. The number is increas- 
ing rapidly. Soon it may reach half a 
million. Fast becoming apparent is the 
probability of the United States getting 
bogged down in an Asian land war—the 
trap that delights the Communists of 
Peiping and Moscow alike—and is the 
very thing Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
warned against, saying, No sane men 
would get into a war like this.“ 

Although most Americans fly their 
flags high in support of the men fighting 
and dying in Vietnam, by the millions 
they are beginning to suspect something 
is tragically wrong with the way Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary McNamara 
are running the war. It is an unconven- 
tional war. Its time and place were the 
choices of the enemy. Its war of libera- 
tion strategy and guerrilla tactics were 
chosen by the enemy. The Johnson- 
McNamara response to this unconven- 
tional challenge has been the troop build- 
up. In light of the MacArthur warning 
this may well be seen through Hanoi’s 
eyes as to its advantage, not to ours, 

The reason is simple. Secretary Mc- 
Namara himself has declared that a 10 
to 1 manpower superiority ratio is needed 
to overwhelm Vietcong guerrilla forces. 
It is estimated that at the beginning of 
this year some 225,000 Vietcong were in 
action. The Defense Secretary believes 
Hanoi is capable of sustaining up to 
300,000 Vietcong in the field. Applica- 
tion of his 10 to 1 ratio reveals a need 
for 2% to 3 million men on our side fight- 
ing against them. Not over one-half mil- 
lion of these ever are likely to be South 
Vietnamese troops. Few of our so-called 
allies are likely to come up with any sub- 
stantial manpower. The net result of 
calculations of this kind is that six to 
eight times the number of Americans 
fighting overseas at the height of the 
Korean war will be needed in Vietnam. 

Moreover, even if we achieved such a 
superiority ratio—which is highly un- 
likely on a regional basis, let alone 
throughout South Vietnam—there is a 
chapter in the guerrilla handbook which 
instructs the Vietcong exactly what to do. 
They are simply told to slip back up to 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail long enough to get 
us in a mood to bring the boys home,” 
then slip back down again the moment 
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the ratio reduces to their favor and 
pursue their drive for conquest to success. 

If we are to achieve in Vietnam what- 
ever will legitimately pass for a victory, 
we cannot do it by playing patsy for the 
enemy’s unconventional warfare strategy 
and tactics. In the end it is sure to de- 
feat us, no matter what euphoric termi- 
nological inexactitudes the administra- 
tion uses to filter, flavor, disguise, and de- 
odorize the outcome. 

An unconventional war must be fought 
unconventionally if it is to be fought suc- 
cessfully. Last Monday I mentioned to 
the House a number of psychological 
warfare actions that might be productive 
in North Vietnam. Many of these might 
be put to effective use against the Viet- 
cong in the south. By strumming on the 
myths, superstitions, and ignorance of 
the Vietcong their morale and will to 
fight can be damaged severely. Already 
we have in South Vietnam an intelligent 
and dedicated group of U.S. Information 
Agency and military experts trained and 
wise in the ways of psychological war: 
They are not getting the encouragement 
and not given the freedom to operate 
they should be. They should be un- 
leashed and enthusiastically financed 
and supported. In the past they have 
experienced difficulty even in getting 
necessary aircraft to drop pamphlets and 
communicate recorded messages by 
loudspeakers. 

At the same time, President Johnson 
and Secretary MceNamara—who are 
tightly running this war—must get re- 
leased from their self-hypnotie vision 
that the way to overcome guerrillas is to 
immobilize them beneath the sheer 
weight of vast numbers of Americans in 
uniform. The “10 to 1 technique” was 
used successfully by the British in Ma- 
laysia only because the number of guer- 
rillas was relatively small. Even there 
the successful outcome was due less to 
getting a heavy manpower superiority 
than it was to the fact that the British 
managed to develop dossiers on almost 
every last guerrilla. Many dossiers even 
included the subject’s photograph to fur- 
ther assist in the identification process. 

In short, the President and his Secre- 
tary have tragically miscalculated what 
it takes to defeat guerrillas. It is not 
principally numbers of antiguerrillas, but 
numbers in combination with identifica- 
tion of who the guerrillas are. Identifi- 
cation is the key factor because it denies 
guerrillas the use of guerrilla tactics and 
they just are not guerrillas anymore. 

The situation in Vietnam explains 
why. The Vietcong do not wear uni- 
forms. They never have. They never 
will. They wear the same “black pa- 
jama” costume all Vietnamese wear. 
They hide in the forests and rice paddies 
and in the mangrove swamps. Often our 
soldiers on land and sailors patrolling the 
inland waterways have no way to join 
battle with them except to discover their 
whereabouts by getting shot at, then 
firing back in the general direction from 
which the bullets are coming. The un- 
recognized Vietnamese walking past you 
in a village by day may be the Vietcong 
guerrilla attacking you by night. Such 
attacks can, and do, occur almost any- 
where in South Vietnam. Vietnamese 
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workers on a U.S. base may be the plastic 
explosives sabotage experts who infil- 
trate that base under cover of darkness 
to destroy our aircraft and blow up 
Americans—or even bicycle boldly up to 
a barracks in Saigon and bomb it. 

They successfully get away with their 
guerrilla tactics because it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify them. More 
often than not they slip away from the 
scene of their carnage for the same rea- 
son. As long ago as 1776 by cutting to 
pieces George III's redcoated regulars 
Massachusetts guerrillas proved that 
“hit and hide” tactics are essential for a 
10th-class power to bring a Ist-class 
power to its knees. If you let them get 
away with it by letting them keep on 
hiding, the same result can be expected 
in 1966, a full 190 years later. 

It makes no sense whatever to neglect 
the use of any effective and civilized 
means there may be to identify the Viet- 
cong. It only makes dead and wounded 
Americans. Yet a great hullabaloo went 
up when our commanders in Vietnam 
took the simple, humane initiative to 
use common teargas to flush guerrillas 
from hiding places. The use of this non- 
lethal and only temporarily disabling 
chemical was equated with the release 
by the Germans of deadly cruel and 
terrible gases during World War I. The 
resulting shock wave reverberated the 
Johnson-McNamara political antennae 
and almost prohibitive restrictions were 
slapped on the use of measures against 
the Vietcong which any police chief can 
use against Americans in any city of the 
United States. Fortunately they. have 
been eased somewhat. 

Tear gas has its specialized use and is 
not valuable as a generalized means of 
wide scale Vietcong identification. There 
are several ingenious, practical, and rela- 
tively cheap and simple suggestions for 
going about this. I will discuss one of 
them today. It is the use of a harmless, 
long-lasting bright yellow dye to stain 
their clothing and their persons. Dyeing 
the Vietcong could, in the end, prove 
more effective than killing them. 

Throughout South Vietnam there is 
almost continuous bombing by aircraft 
of suspected Vietcong concentrations lo- 
cated by intelligence means. It can be 
seen frequently from the rooftops of 
Saigon. Last year 1 ton of bombs cost- 
ing about $2,500 per ton was dropped for 
every Vietcong in action. Not too many 
Vietcong are killed, even by colossal B-52 
raids, simply because it is blind, area 
bombing. The Vietcong cannot be seen 
beneath a cover of tropical growth. A 
clever effort to locate and bomb them 
around their hidden cooking fires at 
mealtime using infrared heat detectors 
was quickly foiled. The Vietcong simply 
began lighting a large number of fires 
and cooking over only a few of them. 

If instead of dropping TNT bombs over 
an area, an equal tonnage of dye were 
dropped, it would not be possible for the 
Vietcong to move without getting stained. 
The dye might also be used to crisscross 
the Ho Chi Minh trail to mark many 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese regu- 
lars before they even get to the south. 
None of these people have any spare 
clothing to replace that stained. Their 
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skin discoloration would last as long as 
a suntan. Thus their guerrilla useful- 
ness would be seriously impaired for 
many weeks while the discoloration 
persisted. 

Inescapably a number of Vietnamese 
who are not guerrillas would be stained. 
This is not a serious objection from the 
military security standpoint since al- 
ready there exists a monumental prob- 
lem in separating even unstained Viet- 
namese between VC and non-VC. Pres- 
ence of the discoloration would reduce 
the magnitude of the problem by turn- 
ing up many, many more guilty suspects 
to put through the separation process. 

It is interesting to note that “dye 
bombing” is considerably cheaper and 
more simple than explosives bombing. 
The latter requires aerodynamically ef- 
ficient bomb casings, rugged fuses, and 
other paraphernalia. Dye could be 
dropped in as simple a container as a 
wax paper milk carton. TNT bombs cost 
roughly $1.25 per pound. Dye bombs 
would cost only a few cents per pound. 
The cost of explosive bombs for a single 
30-aircraft B-52 raid in Vietnam ap- 
proaches 82 million. Dye bombs would 
cost only a fraction of that sum. Even 
the addition of fluorescent chemicals 
such as used in household detergents to 
produce “whiter than white” laundry 
would not greatly increase cost. They 
are harmless and possibly could be made 
persistent. 

In closing it is well to anticipate the 
bleeding hearts who will throw up their 
hands and raise their voices in wretched 
screams over the alleged inhumanity of 
dyeing people yellow, even if they are 
killing America’s sons. They should be- 
come aware of the fact that U.S. chemical 
companies today are actually selling 
“people dye“ to some countries which 
use it on election days for the humane 
and honest purpose of preventing repeti- 
tive voting. 

They might also recall some million 
American soldiers and sailors who 
fought World War I in the Pacific wear- 
ing sickly yellow complexions from tak- 
ing Atabrine to avoid malaria. In this 
connection the psychological significance 
of this physically harmless weapon must 
not be overlooked. It is illustrated by 
the story of the GI in New Guinea who, 
being upbraided by his sergeant for sag- 
ging morale, quipped, “Yea, but it does 
something to you to go around looking 
like a banana month after month.” 

It is sincerely hoped the President’s 
discussions at Honolulu with military 
commanders and Republic of Vietnam 
counterparts may lead to a healthy re- 
evaluation of the conduct of the war and 
open up, at least to consideration, fresh 
ideas regarding it. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT ONE OF 
THE RESOLUTIONS OFFERED 
CALLING FOR THE CITATION FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 

is recognized for 15 minutes. 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, during 

the limited debate in the House on Feb- 
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ruary 2 regarding the seven privileged 
resolutions from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, calling for the ci- 
tation for contempt of the House of 
seven witnesses who had been sub- 
penaed to appear before the committee, 
I presented a motion to recommit one 
of the resolutions offered. 

That motion to recommit would have 
referred the resolution to a select com- 
mittee composed of seven Members of 
this body, appointed by the Speaker, and 
instructed to examine the sufficiency of 
the resolutions for contempt citations 
under existing rules of law and relevant 
judicial decisions. After completing 
such an examination, the committee 
would have reported the resolutions back 
to this body with a statement as to its 
findings. 

Along with my colleagues, who offered 
similar motions and supported my mo- 
tion for recommittal, I felt there had not 
been enough time allowed for thorough 
study and thoughtful deliberation of the 
resolutions and the consequences which 
would ensue from their passage. The 
motion to recommit was defeated by a 
vote of the Members of this body. How- 
ever, my conviction that the proposed 
procedure of that motion is a sound and 
much more justiciable one than that 
under which we presently operate has 
not been lessened by the action taken 
here in this instance. The experience 
we have just had, under the rules now 
dictating the action of this body in the 
consideration of citations for contempt, 
is an apt illustration of the weaknesses 
and summary unfairness of our present 
procedure. 

The issues before this body in its con- 
sideration of the resolutions were com- 
plex, posing intricate and involved ques- 
tions of fact and law. The rights and 
privileges of the individuals cited for 
contempt, as well as those of the House, 
as a body, were inextricably intertwined 
with the question whether there had, in 
fact, been a contempt of the House. 

It was a serious threat to the propriety 
of the results and an assault on the pro- 
priety of the procedure that the state- 
ments of fact, the hearing records, and 
the actual text of the citations were not 
available to the Members for a period 
of time sufficient to study the issues, to 
weigh the facts, and then to arrive at a 
reasonable balance of the interests 
involved. 

We are charged, in situations such as 
this, with the responsibility of initiating 
a serious Federal proceeding. That re- 
sponsibility can hardly be competently 
discharged when the facts of the case are 
virtually unknown to us. The important 
documents containing the record of the 
proceedings out of which the citations 
for contempt originated, when printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, covered some 
63 pages of triple-column, fine print. 
Yet, they were not available to. the Mem- 
bers until the start of the meeting of the 
House during which the votes were to be 
taken. 

I believe it is evident from the wording 
of my motion that my dissatisfaction was 
not with the work of the committee nor 
a protective move for any organization 
which has, or will be, investigated by it. 
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My concern was a procedural one, as was 
indicated by my vote for the resolutions, 
while offering and voting for the motion 
for recommital of the resolution. 

I also believe the integrity and effec- 
tiveness of the sanction of citation for 
contempt of the Congress must be pre- 
served. The action taken by the House, 
in the manner it was taken on February 
2, does a disservice to this important 
right of the House to the extent that it 
dissipates the effectiveness of our action 
and lessens the credibility of the charges 
made. Such has been the case in the 
past with unfortunate results. The rec- 
ord shows some 93 percent of the cita- 
tions coming out of the House have not 
resulted in convictions. 

The efficacy of the present procedure 
is challenged by the fact that such a 
large number of the contempt citations 
initiated by this body have turned sour. 
The absolute necessity for reform of that 
procedure is evident from the low per- 
centage of convictions which have been 
obtained by the Federal proceedings en- 
suing from our actions. 

Therefore, I am joining today the 
company of a number of my distin- 
guished colleagues who have introduced 
legislation for procedural improvements 
in contempt citations by the Congress, 
by filing legislation providing that res- 
olutions for these citations be handled, 
as a permanent part of the procedure of 
the Congress, in the manner proposed 
by the language of my recommital mo- 
tion. 

One does not have to be a legal schol- 
ar to realize the inequities and injustices 
of our present procedure. Nor need one 
be a statistician to see the virtual inef- 
fectiveness of that procedure. 

We must take action now to uphold 
this sanction of the Congress for the 
preservation of its rights and the digni- 
ties of its member bodies. The lip- 
service we have paid the existing proce- 
dure in the past has served to remove 
the sting from this sanction. The con- 
tinued erosion will soon find us without 
means of enforcement where the will of 
this body or its committees has been 
unjustifiably defied. 

I am proud to add my name to the 
roster of the Members of this body who 
have introduced this legislation. I urge 
its early consideration by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, while the lesson 
we have once again been taught by these 
recent proceedings is fresh in the minds 
of us all. 

Thank you. 


ATTEMPTS TO CREATE AN ANTI- 
MISSISSIPPI ATMOSPHERE BY 
EMOTIONAL ASSERTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WALKER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 8, 1966, a mimeo- 
graphed letter from my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RES- 
NICK] was circulated to the Members of 
this body, in which he attempted to 
create an anti-Mississippi atmosphere by 
emotional assertions of, “the eviction of 
the homeless and hungry people from 
the abandoned Air Force barracks in 
Greenville, Miss., last week.” 

I feel that I cannot and must not let 
these charges go unanswered. 

First, I question the motive of the gen- 
tleman from New York, and whether he 
has genuine concern for those on whose 
behalf he speaks. 

Lbelieve that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board records will show that on two 
occasions in a span of 10 years, the Chan- 
nel Master Corp. had charges relating to 
their suppression of the rights of his 
workers successfully prosecuted against 
him. Can he sincerely be interested in 
the rights of citizens of Mississippi when 
he acted in such disregard of the rights 
of the workers in his own company? 

Recently when the gentleman from 
New York visited my State back during 
congressional adjournment, he made 
charges, after only 3 days of visits, that 
he had found widespread discrimination 
against Negroes in the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee elections. Since he was a strong 
supporter of the illegal Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party’s attempts to unseat the Mis- 
sissippi congressional delegation, and 
since his trip to Mississippi was promoted 
by this same group, I seriously doubt 
that my colleague could be objective in 
reaching his conclusions. 

As far as the statement in his letter of 
February 7, regarding a recent takeover 
of a Greenville Air Force Base by a group 
calling themselves the Poor Peoples Con- 
ference, I cannot understand how the 
gentleman from New York can condone 
such unlawful actions. The various left- 
wing groups, whether they be called 
SNCC, COFO, the Council on Human Re- 
lations, the NAACP, the Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party, or the Poor Peoples Con- 
ference, I understand use “freedom of 
assembly” as their excuse for demon- 
strations. However, the law does not 
permit such a group of demonstrators to 
literally take over Government property. 
The fact that this property happened to 
be inactive at the time is immaterial. 
The next time it could be the naval air 
station at Meridian or the Air Force Base 
at Biloxi. I call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent account of this case 
of illegal trespassing on Government 
property. The article appeared in the 
Jackson, Miss., Daily News. It follows: 
Am Police oN Way To INVADE GREENVILLE 

BASE 
(By Kenneth Tolliver) 

GREENVILLE—Civil rights squatters, 1; Air 
Force, 0: 

That's how the score stood at the end of 
the first day of the invasion of the Green- 
ville Air Force Base by about 50 Negro and 
white civil rights workers. 

But the score may be different Tuesday. 

Lt. Col. George Andrew, officer in charge 
of the old base, said Monday night that air 
police were being flown to Jackson and would 


come up by bus to take charge of the situa- 
tion. 
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He also said that Gov. Paul B. Johnson 
had offered the use of the Mississippi High- 
way Patrol and of the National Guard. 

“I think we will see some action tomorrow,” 
he said. 

The total on the base was boosted by six 
Monday night when six more climbed the 
fence and joined the others inside the build- 
ing. 
The invasion started at 7: 15 Monday morn- 
ing and continued until after lunch. 


ROAR THROUGH 


Early Monday morning a caravan of cars 
and a small bus pulled up at the C gate of 
the 2,000-acre deactivated air base and told 
the guard they were headed for the Southern 
Airways ticket office. When the guard pro- 
tested, they roared through the gate. 

The group then broke into a locked Air 
Force building, moved in complete with sleep- 
ing gear and a few suitcases and issued a 
printed list of demands. 

Among the demands made for food, heat, 
jobs, and training, the group asked to be 
given the land the base stands on and the 
more than 200 buildings on the land. 

The land belongs to the city of Greenville 
and the Air Force was in the process of re- 
turning the control of it to the city when 
the invasion occurred. 

Ironically, the city of Greenville intends 
to open a vocational training school and a 
college at the former base; and classes would 
be open to white and Negro alike. 

The Negroes’ statement identified them- 
Selves as the Poor People’s Conference and 
claimed connections with the Freedom Dem- 
ocratic Party, Mississippi Labor Union, and 
the Delta Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches. 

WANT FRESH MEAT 

The statement also charged that Federal 
commodities were “old and full of bugs and 
weevils” they said they wanted fresh veg- 
etables, fruits, and meat. We want to de- 
cide what foods we want to eat,“ the state- 
ment read. 

Further demands included that poverty 
programs be taken out of the hands of coun- 
ty supervisors because “they don’t represent 
us. We want the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to hire poor people we say represent 
us. We, the poor people, want to distribute 
the food.” 

President Johnson was called on to answer 
the question “whose side are you on, the 
poor people or the millionaires?” 


KICKED COLONEL 


The squatters were asked to leave by 
Colonel Andrew, and for an answer, one of 
the white civil rights workers kicked him in 
the shin. 

“It might have been accidental,” the colo- 
nel said later. 

About noon more Negroes, including babies: 
and elderly persons arrived and moved into 
the frame building. 

Because the base had been deactivated, no 
electricity, water, or heat was available and 
the squatters brought a pair of coal stoves to 
keep warm. 

They broke the glass from two windows 
under the watch of FBI agents and poked 
their stovepipes out into the air. They then 
proceeded to fix lunch. 

The demonstrators were openly hostile to 
reporters and shouted words of contempt to 
anyone who questioned their actions. 

They sang and chanted familiar “freedom. 
songs” and asked all who came near for food, 
clothing, and jobs. 

One Negro asked a Clarion-Ledger reporter- 
to “take me home, I am your brother.” 

Earlier in the day, the Washington County 
sheriff's department and the Greenville po- 
lice had gone to the base to confer with. 
Colonel Andrew but later Washington Coun- 
ty Attorney John Webb declared the matter 
was an Air Force concern and ordered the lo~ 
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cal law enforcement officers to leave the 
base. 
This action had a visible effect on the Air 
Force and the 27 civilian employees at the 
sprawling base. 

COLONEL SHRUGS 


Colonel Andrew spoke several times with 
Air Force generals on the telephone, called 
Washington and consulted with the Justice 
Department and the Pentagon and ended up 
with a shrug of his shoulders when asked the 
results. 

“I would like to know myself,“ he smiled 
at reporters. 

Earlier he said he was concerned with the 
safety and welfare of the squatters and said 
that he feared the building might catch fire 
and burn. 

Inside the frame, one-story structure, the 
demonstrators crowded around their stoves 
and sang. i 

Since there are no sanitary facilities op- 
erating in the building, they have been step- 
ping outside and relieving themselves in the 
snow. 

Inside, they huddled together in their 
blankets, both white civil rights workers and 
Negroes, both male and female. 

Hey, take our picture,” a Negro male called 
to a reporter as he cuddled with a blonde 
white woman, “This will make news.” 

FBI agents maintained a watch on the 
proceedings and took photographs, but made 
no effort to interfere. 


JUST OBSERVING 


One agent said that although Government 
property had been damaged and that a Gov- 
ernment building had been broken into, 
“until the Justice Department issues war- 
rants and makes complaints, we can do noth- 
ing but observe.” 

Sleet and snow were forecast for the area 
and from all indications the group had no 
intention of moving on. On the door of the 
building they had placed a crude sign saying, 
“This Is Our House—Please Knock.” 

Attorney James Turner from the Civil 
Rights Commission in Washington would not 
comment to reporters after he arrived on the 
scene, but did say It is up to the Air Force.” 

The Air Force may be flerce in Vietnam, but 
in Mississippi, it seems to have met its match. 


The gentleman from New York un- 
doubtedly will make assertions of racial 
discrimination in my State. I would ask 
him: How concerned was he when riots 
in his own State of New York took the 
lives of 5 people and injured nearly 500 
at a cost of nearly $5 million to his 
State? The following article that ap- 
peared in U.S. News & World Report, 
September 14, 1964, gave a very accurate 
account of racial violence in and around 
the State of New York. I insert the arti- 
cle at this point in the RECORD: 

Loorinc: THe HIGH Cost oF RACE VIOLENCE 

(Go into big-city neighborhoods wrecked 
by Negro rioters and you get a picture of 
what mob violence is costing this country. 
What happens to property owners who suf- 
fer crippling losses? And what happens to 
the hoodlums? Here is the story from five 
cities.) 

Week after week, rioting by Negroes 
spreads from one big northern city of the 
United States to another. 

Philadelphia, in the closing days of 
August, was added to the growing number 
of riot-rocked cities. There, groups of Ne- 
groes ran wild for 3 days. They broke into 
stores, stripped them of merchandise and 
carried off their loot in full view of police. 

Elsewhere, in recent weeks, riots erupted 
in New York City, Rochester, N.Y., Jersey 
City, Paterson, and Elizabeth, N.J., and Dix- 
moor, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. Baltimore 
Officials revealed on September 1, that they 
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had warnings of riots ahead in their city. 
Washington, D.C., has had hints of trouble 
to come. So have Cleveland, St. Louis, De- 
troit, and several other cities. 

The cost of all this rioting—totaled up city 
by city in the chart at the end of the arti- 
cle—already has grown into the millions of 
dollars. Approximately 1,000 people have 
been injured, 5 killed. 

All this violence is raising such angry 
questions as these: 

Are property owners and law-abiding citi- 
zens being denied the protection for which 
they pay taxes? Are some politicians, per- 
haps afraid of Negro voters, withholding from 
police the authority to use the power that is 
needed to control rioting mobs and stop their 
looting? What recourse do property owners 
have for the heavy financial losses that they 
suffer from rioting? 

A statement of a Philadelphia police ser- 
geant, printed on page 39, expresses a view 
that is frequently heard among policemen 
called upon to face Negro mobs: “Our hands 
are tied.” 

William H. Parker, chief of police in Los 
Angeles, sees the attitude of some big-city 
politicians toward lawbreakers as leading this 
country toward anarchy. Chief Parker's 
views, from an interview, are set out on 
page 40. 

For on-the-spot assessments of the riots, 
how they started, the way they were handled 
and the property damage and personal in- 
juries they caused“ U.S. News & World Re- 
port” sent members of its national staff into 


five cities where riots have occurred in the 


last few weeks. Their reports follow. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Rioting exploded here late on the night of 
August 28 and spread over 4 square miles 
of a predominantly Negro section of the city. 

What caused it? Rioting began soon after 
a routine police attempt to remove a Negro 
woman from a car that was blocking traf- 
fic at an intersection. The woman resisted, 
bystanders intervened, then mobs of Negroes 
began pouring into the streets. 

The pattern was strikingly similar to that 
of previous riots in other cities. 

Philadelphia's Mayor James H. J. Tate says 
there is proof that the rioting was “planned, 
organized and triggered” by some group that 
was only awaiting an incident to provide an 
opportunity. 


Civil rights not involved? 


In Philadelphia, as in the other northern 
cities, there was no apparent connection 
between the rioting and civil rights. Phil- 
adelphia for years has admitted Negroes 
equally to schools, restaurants, theaters and 
all public facilities. There is considerable 
integration in housing. The city’s Human 
Relations Commission watches out against 
racial discrimination. 

“This was not a civil rights demonstra- 
tion,” said District Attorney James C. Crum- 
lish. These were hoodlums rioting. They 
will be treated as hoodlums.” 

The Philadelphia rioting turned into large- 
scale looting. Nearly every store on one 
main thoroughfare, Columbia Avenue, was 
broken into, windows smashed, goods stolen. 
Negroes could be seen carrying stolen mer- 
chandise openly down the street. One was 
observed carrying a sofa on his back. 

A home-furnishings store lost more than 
100 major appliances. The owner, Ben Gold- 
berg, says, They got at least a dozen auto- 
matic washing machines that weigh 150 
pounds apiece. I figure I lost at least 
820,000.“ 

A dry-goods merchant, Sam Neranblatt, 
says he lost his entire stock, worth $15,000, 
in one night of looting. He is bitter about 
what he charges was a lack of police protec- 
tion and what he thinks was a hands-off pol- 
icy imposed upon the police. 

A pawnshop owner, wiped out, says: 

“Civil rights? Where are my civil rights?” 
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An indignant businessman says: 

"It was practically giving them a license to 
The only rioter shot was one who had a 
long police record and who attacked a police- 
man with a knife. 

Mayor Tate told critics that extreme meth- 
ods by police could have caused a terrible 
blood bath in Philadelphia. 

Casualties were high. Of at least 341 per- 
sons injured, about 100 were police. 

Property damage, still being calculated, 
will run well into the millions of dollars. 

Who bears the cost? 

Mayor Tate has assured victims that the 
city will reimburse them under an old State 
law that holds cities liable for riot damage. 
He estimated that this cost to the city might 
run to as much as $3 million. 

Also, the mayor said, the rioting may cost 
the city an extra $7 to $10 million a year for 
added police protection. He warned: “Prob- 
ably we may have to make a small increase in 
taxes.” 

The Federal Government's Small Business 
Administration is speeding loans to victims. 
Private banks have pledged the fullest co- 
operation. 

Yet many businessmen are sure to wind up 
with heavy losses that no kind of insurance 
or Government aid can make up for com- 
pletely. 

A businessmen’s association said that 10 
percent of its members whose stores were 
damaged do not plan to reopen. 

What happens to the rioters and the loot- 
ers? A special riot court was set up to try 
the 774 arrested. Almost 90 percent of them 
were found to have police records. Some 
have been sentenced to jail terms, others 
fined. 

ROCHESTER 


Three days of wild rioting by bands of 
Negroes in late July are estimated to have 
cost this community between $2 and $3 mil- 
lion dollars. 

City officials have warned the people of 
Rochester that an increase in tax rates is 
almost inevitable if the city is required to 
pay victims a share of the damages they 
suffered. 

The biggest item on the bill of damages 
is for the vandalism and looting in 204 stores. 
Police estimate this damage at about $700,- 
000—of which some $431,000 is for stolen 
goods. 

Merchants think this $700,000 estimate 
is low. They point out that it does not take 
into account the business they lost as a re- 
sult of the rioting. 

In spite of the heavy financial losses taken 
by the merchants in the riot area, not many 
are giving up,” says Daniel Rothman, a fur- 
niture dealer who is president of the Joseph 
Avenue Businessmen’s Association. He es- 
timates that about half the damaged stores 
have been reopened for business and the 
others are about ready to reopen. Many 
stores are operating with their fronts still 
boarded up. 

“I lost 67 feet of glass along my front,” 
Mr. Rothman says. “It cost me $2,000 to re- 
place it. I also lost about $11,000 worth of 
furniture and other items.” 

TV at bargain prices 

At the height of the looting, Negroes were 
selling $495 color television sets for $6. 
Looters had so much liquor they were throw- 
ing full bottles at police. 

“We had just got in a new line of fall 
clothes,” says Sol Rosenberg. The looters 
cleaned us out. The next day, with the tem- 
perature 98, we could see our heavy fall 
clothes walking along the street.” 

Costs of the rioting include: about $150,- 
000 for National Guard troops and 
$137,000 in overtime for State troopers sent 
in to help police; $85,000 to hire additional 
city police; $200,000 for extraordinary city 
expenses, including damage to vehicles; an 
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estimated “tens of thousands” to prosecute 
rioters. 

Merchants so far have filed claims total- 
ing more than $70,000 against the city. 
Many more claims are expected. 

Whether the city will have to pay is still 
to be tested in courts. 

The claims are filed under an 1855 State 
law which holds cities or counties respon- 
sible for riot damages. 

However, that 1855 law was suspended as 
an emergency measure during the recent war 
years. The suspension law has not been 
taken off the books and no postwar test of 
the legal situation has yet been made. 

Meanwhile, the city is referring damage 
claims to its insurance company. 

It remains doubtful how much, if anything, 
merchants will ever recover. 

Many merchants were privately insured— 
but they are worrying whether they will be 
able to get reinsurance, in view of the grow- 
ing frequency and mounting costs of race 
rioting. 

City of harmony 

Rochester was counted as one of the least 
likely places in the country for a race riot. 
This city, which has about 33,000 Negroes in 
a population of 300,000, has little unemploy- 
ment,.a high degree of racial integration, 
and was proud of its record of racial harmony. 

Yet trouble exploded after a routine arrest 
by two white policemen of a Negro charged 
with being drunk. 

Although 976 persons were arrested in the 
rioting, none of them has yet been convicted 
and sentenced to jail. 

Nearly 700 got off with suspended sentences, 
mostly on charges of disorderly conduct. So 
far, only 53 have been indicted by the Mon- 
roe County grand jury, most of them on 
charges of rioting which carry penalties up 
to 5 years in jail. 

The grand jury freed 33 for lack of evi- 
dence, which is often found difficult to gather 
in the confusion of a riot. 

Prosecutors here say their job would be a 
lot easier if there were a State law specifically 
covering looting. 

What if another riot occurs here? 

“If it happens again—goodby,” say many 
merchants, But Mr. Rothman disagrees. He 
predicts: 

“I don’t think the police will be so lenient 
the next time.” r 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Nation's largest city was the first to 
be hit by the wave of riots. 

Violence here began in Harlem, the big 
Negro district, on July 18, and spread into 
Brooklyn before being brought under control 
5 days later. 

Businessmen are still suffering from its 
consequences. 

More than 500 business places were dam- 
aged. Losses from property damage and theft 
alone are commonly estimated at nearly 
$2 million. 

“But the physical damage is not the most 
important thing.“ says the owner of a cloth- 
ing store in Brooklyn. 

“The damage to goodwill and to the com- 
munity feeling—there is no way to put a 
dollar figure on that. It took a little of 
the heart out of a businessman. There is 
a feeling that it might happen again.” 

Business has fallen off in stores through- 
out the riot-torn areas! The owner of sev- 
eral large furniture stores reported his busi- 
ness down 50 percent. e 

“I've been here 20 years,” he said. But 
if this keeps up I'm getting out.” 

A restaurant owner, reporting a decline of 
20 to 25 percent in his trade, said: “People 
are still dubious about coming into this 
area.“ 

Values of business enterprises have de- 
clined. You find many store owners who 
say they would like to sell out but would 
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have to take much less than they could have 
gotten before the riots. The owner of a 
large supermarket said: 

“The goodwill value of a location here 
has depreciated. It may return. But very 
few businessmen now would entertain the 
idea of coming into a colored area.” 

One of the most serious long-term effects 
of the riots, this businessman suggested, 
may be a change in the type of people who 
live in the riot areas—a change for the worse. 

“Some of the nicer people are moving out,” 
he said. “People are disturbed, especially 
older people. You can feel the constant ten- 
sion.” 

The owner of a specialty shop in Harlem 
pointed out: 

“The majority of the people here were not 
involved in the rioting. There are just a 
comparatively few rotten apples who cause 
the trouble.” 

But the effect has been to make people 
wary about going anywhere in the area— 
especially in the evening. Many places that 
used to stay open in the evening now close 
earlier. 

In New York City, as in Rochester, mer- 
chants who suffered riot damage look hope- 
fully to an old State law that makes the 
city liable for payment of damage claims. 

Claims for personal injury or property 
damage totaling about $1.5 million have 
been filed against the city of New York. But 
whether riot victims can actually collect on 
their claims depends upon whether courts 
rule that the old law is still in effect after a 
wartime suspension. 

Very few of the places looted and dam- 
aged are said to have private insurance pro- 
tection to cover their losses. 


What happens in court 


More than 500 arrests were made during 
the riots. Charges ranged from malicious 
mischief and disorderly conduct to burglary 
and grand larceny. The cases are being 
handled under routine legal procedures. 

A supermarket manager said: 

“A policeman told me a year ago that, 
when police arrest a Negro, 9 times out of 
10 some white judge will let him off. We 
need better judges who are not so politically 
minded. This sort of thing makes people 
have no respect for law and order. Perhaps 
it may have contributed to the rioting.” 

New York’s riots began as a protest against 
the killing of a Negro youth by a white police 
lieutenant, Negro agitators cried “police 
brutality.” 

On September 1, a grand jury cleared the 
policeman of criminal liability in the youth’s 
death. 

JERSEY CITY, N.J: 


This city still wears scars from its early- 
August riots that left 46 people injured and 
71 stores smashed. 

A number of those stores are still boarded 
up. Many have not reopened and some 
probably never will. Total costs of the riots 
are estimated to be about $300,000. 

Claims of merchants trying to collect some 
of their losses from the city are just starting 
to reach the courts—with still no ruling on 
the effectiveness of an ancient State law 
which could make New Jersey cities liable 
for riot damage, 

Several people are still in hospitals re- 
covering from gunshot wounds, gasoline- 
bomb burns or severe beatings. 

No one seems to understand what really 
caused the riots—which began after a rou- 
tine police arrest of a Negro womian for 
drunken brawling. 

Few people here expect the rioting to be 
resumed, however. The reason is that word 
has gotten around that Jersey City’s mayor 
won't stand for any more rioting. 

Police have orders to clamp down fast and 
hard—and shoot if necessary. ‘Special riot 
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squads are ready. No holds are to be 
barred—next time. Rioters and looters are 
told in advance what their penalty will be. 
Chief Magistrate Robert Wall, who handed 
out stiff sentences to the August rioters, now 
says this; 

“Anyone involved in a riot or breaking the 
law by looting under these circumstances 
will get a year in jail—the maximum sen- 
tence I can give.” 


Moral breakdown 


Mayor Thomas J, Whelan has conferred 
with officials, clergymen and Negro leaders at 
length in recent weeks about the riots’ causes 
and ways to prevent any recurrence. He told 
a member of the National Staff of “U.S. News 
& World Report”: 

“These riots are not essentially a race prob- 
lem. They are a symptom of what's behind 
the growing crime rate in this country. I 
believe it’s a breakdown in moral fiber of 
many of our people. 

There's a new lack of respect for law and 
order. You see it everywhere these days. It 
seems to stem from a lack of stability in 
family life. It’s especially tough in our 
Negro community where there often isn’t 
any family life to speak of. 

“The immediate answer to these riots, once 
they start, is force. I believe that you have 
to be firm and use whatever force is needed 
to put down illegal rioting and looting. 

In the long run, though, the answer has 
to be found in better living conditions for our 
Negroes and in better training for their 
youngsters. We are trying to carry out 
economic and educational programs with 
that in mind here in Jersey City.” 

Elizabeth and Paterson, N.J., also were 
ripped by Negro riots in August. The toll in 
those cities added up to 14 persons hurt, 37 
shops vandalized. 

CHICAGO : 

It was a comparatively small-scale riot 
Se ee August 16 in Dixmoor and Har- 
vey, Ill. 

But it alarmed all Chicago—because Dix- 
moor and Harvey are suburbs of this city, and 
the racial hostility displayed in the suburban 
riot is found on a far larger scale inside 
Chicago itself. 

Some clues to the reasons for the suburban 
riot may emerge from a Cook County grand- 
jury study, starting September 9, of the evi- 
dence against 80 persons—43 Negroes and 37 
whites—who were arrested in the riot. 

What set off the violence was a Negro 
woman's charge that a white man roughed 
her up after accusing her of stealing gin from 
his liquor store. 

A crowd, mostly Negro, gathered. Bongo 
drums were heard. 

“Then I knew we had trouble,“ says Harvey 
Police Chief Matt Romer. 

i Mob action 

A rock was thrown through the liquor- 
store window and the riot was on. At its 
height, police estimated 1,000 persons were 
milling in the area. Passing cars were 
from their 
cars and beaten, The following night a mob 
set fire to the liquor store. 

But. property damage was 
minor—and there was no looting. 

Stanley Gruszezyk, chief of the Dixmoor 
force of 10 part-time. policemen, says he is 
still surprised because: 

“We've had Negroes living here right along, 
and people here take integration for granted. 
I didn’t think a place could be any more 
integrated.” 

About half of Dixmoor’s 3,600 residents are 
Negroes. Harvey has a large percentage of 
Negroes among its. 29,000 population. 

Chicago, however, contains 800,000 Negroes, 
many in crowded slums. And Chicago has 
a history of racial tension marked by fre- 
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quent conflict. Chicagoans grow alarmed as 
they see the wave of mob violence spreading. 


Trouble in many cities 


Besides the major riots, there have been 
incidents of racial conflict in one city after 
another in many parts of the country. 

There were attacks by mobs of Negroes on 
police in Kansas City, Kans., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, early in August. 

In Detroit, Mich., on August 29, a white 
youth was stabbed and six other persons 
injured when fighting between Negro and 
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white youths broke out in an area set aside 
for teenagers at the Michigan State Fair. 

Some 200 white and Negro youths battled 
in Keansburg, N.J., on August 28. On the 
same day a shooting spree erupted when 
Police tried to arrest two Negroes in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. About 200 whites and Negroes 
fought in Westminster, S.C., on August 30. 

Week by week, the human toll and finan- 
cial cost of mob violence rises. 

Now warnings are heard of more riots to 
come, and concern grows. 


What Negro riots have cost—A city-by-city report 


City and date of riots 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Aug. 28-30) 
New York City (July 18-23). 
Rochester, N. V. (July 24-25). 


Sho 
Killed | Injured Arrested latai ox Dollar cost to community! 
damaged 


More than $3,000,000, 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
976 204 000,000 to $3,000,000, 
46 52 71 | $300,000. 
8 65 20 | $50,000. 
6 18 17 | Minor. 
5 80 2 Do. $ 
952 2, 484 1,080 | $6,500,000 to $8,500,000. 
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Costs include damage to buildings, stolen merchandise, cost of troops and extra police and, in some instance’ 
osses. 


estimates of business | 


[The following article was published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on Aug. 30, 1964] 


“Our HANDS ARE TIED,” Cries POLICE 
SERGEANT 


(A beleaguered city police sergeant called 
the Inquirer Saturday night. His embittered 
statement, which follows, reflects the feeling 
of many policemen trying to fight a “war” 
under extrac: circumstances.) 

“During the rioting, we were told not to 
use pistols no matter what. Our only weapon 
was to be our night sticks. 

“How the hell do we defend ourselves? 

“We try to defend citizens and their prop- 
erty and even our own men, yet we have 
nothing to help ourselves. This is not fair 
to the public, let alone ourselves. 

“We were told not to interfere with the 
rioting or the looting. 

“We saw people looting the stores, and we 
didn't stop them. 

“I have been on the force 15 years. If I 
knew of a better way to make a living, I’d 
leave the force—and I’m not the only cop 
that feels this way. If they want us to do 
a job, why do they tie our hands? 

“The city gave these people the green light 
to go ahead. Would the mayor take the 
same position if this was taking place on 
Chestnut Street or Market Street? What 
would he do then? 

“These little shopowners—we felt sorry 
for them. But we couldn't do anything to 
help them. Why should these poor people 
be out on the streets? These people are 
ruined. 

“I never saw anything like it in my 15 
years. It’s a voting gimmick. Decency 
should be for the small man as well as for 
the big man. 

We should be allowed to protect the prop- 
erty in any manner that we see fit. 

“Tear gas is the best solution, and the 
police should have masks. 

“We don’t want any violence, but if the 
city does not wake up this is only the begin- 


“This has nothing to do with civil liber- 
ties. This is outright looting. And we can't 
do anything about it because our hands 
are tied.” 


THE ROAD TO ANARCHY 
(Excerpt from an interview with one of the 
Nation’s leading police officials, Police Chief 
William H. Parker, of Los Angeles, that 
appeared in the Aug. 10, 1964, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report) 
Question. Can a society survive if a peo- 
ple can choose to obey some laws and not 
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the others, and to flout the police whenever 
they wish? 

Answer. Of course they can't. I made this 
statement to people in high positions in the 
Federal Government when it appeared they 
were condoning the violation of local laws 
held by some people to be unfair. I said then 
that as long as the Federal Government ap- 
pears to support the violation of local laws, 
which have neither been repealed nor de- 
clared unconstitutional, the Federal Govern- 
ment is advocating anarchy. 

Question. Yet aren’t clergymen and poli- 
ticlans saying that it’s all right to violate 
some laws? 

Answer, Oh, I’m sure of that. Without 
quoting names, I have read public state- 
ments by such persons saying that, if the law 
was not based in justice, then it need not be 
obeyed. This is what they call “civil dis- 
obedience.” But when you do that, you then 
violate the very basis upon which this demo- 
cratic republic must rest—and that’s the 
rule of law. 

The minute you countenance a disregard 
of the rule of law, you begin to destroy that 
which keeps a free society together. And 
then you're going to get sporadic anarchy 
until sometime the man on the white horse 
will come forward and lead you into slavery 
under the pretext of solving your problem. 
This is history. 


Mr. Speaker, and what did my col- 
league from New York say about an inci- 
dent in Brooklyn, N.Y., when in Febru- 
ary of last year a total of 300 were 
arrested after an attack by Negroes on 
policemen. An article which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 19, 
1965, gives a full account of this incident. 
The article follows: 

THREE HUNDRED STUDENTS Rror SECOND Day, 
ATTACK POLICE IN BROOKLYN 
(By Martin Tolchin) 

Three hundred rampaging Negro students 
from boycotted schools swept through down- 
town Brooklyn yesterday, hurling bricks at 
policemen and breaking store windows in 
a second day of rioting. 

Noonday shoppers jumped into doorways 
of Pulton Street stores to avoid injury dur- 
ing the hour-long melee in which nightsticks 
were used freely by 100 policemen, including 
a mounted troop. 

The police arrested 17 youths whom they 
slammed against the hoods of unmarked 
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police cars and frisked. The youths were 
then taken to the Poplar Street station. 

Five adults were arrested by attendance 
officers on charges of abetting truancy, and 
eight young children were returned to their 
schools. 

BOY HAS PLASTIC GUN: 


The disturbance, which followed rioting 
by 400 students on Wednesday, began at 
11:45 a.m., with the arrest of a 14-year-old 
who had waved a plastic water pistol while 
on a picket line at the city health depart- 
ment office at 295 Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion. The picket line was made up of more 
than 200 school boycotters who swarmed 
around the arresting policeman, 

“Break it up,” ordered Assistant Chief In- 
spector Patrick J. Whalen. “Move with the 
crowd.” 

The police chased the youths, who aban- 
doned their placards bearing drawings of 
rats and slogans such as “All rats must go” 
and “We want decent jobs.” 


COURT REJECTS APPEAL 


The picket line was organized by the City- 
wide Committee for Integrated Schools, 
which yesterday lost an appeal in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

The committee had sought to transfer to 
Federal court jurisdiction a State injunc- 
tion obtained by the board of education 
to halt the boycott, which was organized 
January 19 by the Reverend Milton A. 
Galamison to protest alleged segregation in 
the city schools. 

James B. Donovan, president of the board 
of education, said yesterday that “it is not 
possible to take more effective measures than 
have been taken” to halt the boycott until 
the Federal question is finally resolved. The 
appeals court granted a postponement of 
the hearing on the State injunction until 
February 23, in the event that the U.S. 
Supreme Court should agree to hear the case. 

“The judicial process seems slow, but it is 
unrelenting,” Mr. Donovan commented. 

He added that mass arrests of hundreds 
of boycotting students were “impractical,” 
implying that the students would only cause 
trouble if they were sent back to school. 


ATTENDANCE NEAR NORMAL 


The rioters were among 5,500 students who 
were absent yesterday from 27 schools 
boys high school, 21 junior highs, and 5 “600” 
schools for disturbed children. Board of 
education officials said attendance at all 
schools was more than 80 percent, or almost 
normal. 

Mr. Galamison accused authorities of de- 
liberately trying to deny students their right 
to demonstrate. He denounced the use of 
mounted police. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Walter Arm 
replied: “If the Reverend Galamison objects 
to our use of horses, our answer to him is 
that he is using children.” 

A police horse hit by a brick was the day's 
only casualty. The horse, Grainer, an 1l- 
year-old gelding, reared up when he was 
struck on the rump. Trooper John McHugh, 
who was riding Grainer, quickly calmed him 
as boycotting students jeered: “Hi, Ho, 
Silver.” 

Many youths apparently arrived with 
bricks in the pockets of their black leather 
coats and woolen duffel coats. A brick nar- 
rowly missed the forehead of a mounted 
policeman, and other bricks were thrown at 
several foot patrolmen. 

The brick throwing began when the police 
dispersed the picket line and chased the 
youths down Flatbush Avenue Extension and 
into Fulton Street. The youths chanted civil 
rights mottos, “Freedom Now” and “Jim 
Crow Must Go.” 

GIRL CALLS FOR LOOTING 


But other cries were also heard. “Turn 
out, get me some clothes,” said a teenaged 
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girl, running toward Albee Square. A teen- 
aged boy who dallied at the entrance of Mc- 
Creery’s department store, shouted: “We're 
going in here and loot.” 

There was no looting, however, and the 
youths, chased by the policemen, ran to the 
board of education’s headquarters at 110 
Livingston Street. There they were placed 
behind wooden barricades. 

Attendance officers approached eight of 
the smallest students, asked them which 
school they normally attended, and then 
took them back to school. They also ar- 
rested five adults, including Sheldon Zinn, 
of 1371 Linden Boulevard, who shouted as 
he was led away: “Don’t start any trouble. 
That's what they want.“ 

Also arrested were the Reverend James R. 
McGraw, of the Warren Street Methodist 
Church; Paul F. Heinegg, of 177 Midwood 
Street; Barbara D. Loeb, of 350 Lefferts Ave- 
nue; and Leroy O. Fredericks, of 131 Moore 
Street. 

The youths then began to circle the block, 
walking and running, eight and nine abreast. 
As they crossed Schermerhorn Street, they 
were observed by students at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, who crowded around third-story 
windows. The Negro youths jeered: “Come 
on down,” in the sing-song manner of a tele- 
vision commercial. 

The university students—some from St. 
John's, had clashed with the rioters Wednes- 
day—watched silently. Policemen stood 
guard outside the doors. 

The boycotting students then turned down 
Boerum Street, apparently intending to re- 
turn to the front door of the board of educa- 
tion. Mounted policemen cut them off, how- 
ever, and directed them back to Fulton 
Street, where the window breaking began. 

Eight boys smashed a plate glass window of 
the Prisco Travel Bureau, 1 Albee Square, and 
punched and kicked a policeman who at- 
tempted to arrest them. A mounted police- 
man closed in, and the youths threw a brick 
that narrowly missed his forehead. 

Police reinforcements overwhelmed the 
youths seconds later. The boys were slammed 
against an unmarked police car, and told to 
raise their hands above their heads. A youth 
who resisted was placed in handcuffs by 
3 policemen as 100 youths standing behind 
the policemen on Albee Square jeered. 


POLICEMEN USE CLUBS 


The youths then raced toward the Flatbush 
Avenue Extension, where they broke another 
plateglass window, at Junior’s Restaurant, 
on the corner of Fulton Street. Mounted 
policemen closed in on a group of boys who 
lingered at the window, and Mrs. Marjorie 
Leeds, an adult boycott leader, shouted: 
“Get those horses away from these kids.” 

The police used their billy clubs as they 
chased the youths down Flatbush Avenue 
Extension and into the Albee Square field 
parking lot, where the students tried to open 
car doors, all of which were locked. 

Police squad cars raced into the lot, their 
sirens wailing. Mounted policemen trooped 
behind as the youths then headed back to 
Albee Square. 


CLERGYMEN MARCH 


On the square, white shoppers shouted at 
adult boycott leaders before television 
cameras. 

They're a disgrace to the human race,“ a 
white woman said. 

“You're a disgrace,” a Negro woman re- 
plied. 

Meanwhile, fire engines raced down Fulton 
Street in response to a false alarm turned in 
at Fulton Street and Rockwell Place. 

Thirty ministers walked on an early morn- 
ing picket line in front of the board of 
education. They distributed a leaflet. bear- 
ing the names of Suffragan Bishop Charles 
Boynton of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York, and 50 other clergymen: Bishop Boyn- 
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ton had marched on a picket line in front of 
the board on Tuesday. 

The leaflet read: We will not be intimi- 
dated by primitive actions against fellow 
clergymen and others who join this struggle. 
We will not be deceived by evasive ‘crash pro- 
grams’ for ghetto schools. We, the clergy 
of New York, carry a heavy burden of guilt 
for the present crisis. By our silence we have 
sanctioned the evil of segregation.” 

At his press conference, Mr. Donovan said 
that clergymen who supported the boycott 
were acting out of “ignorance.” 

“We have adopted the Allen report in 
principle,” he said. We are awaiting specific 
recommendations on how the Allen report 
can be implemented without lowering the 
educational standards of this city.” 

Mr. Donovan promised to invoke “every 
available criminal penalty” against the boy- 
cott leaders. But he conceded that “we could 
have moved to punish them for contempt 
[of the supreme court temporary restraining 
order], but have not done so, least it be said 
that we're basing this action on an ex parte 
order” obtained without a hearing. 


Again, my colleague was silent on May 
22, 1965, when a mob in the Bronx sec- 
tion of New York attacked a policeman 
and released a Negro prisoner. A UPI 
account of this incident appeared in the 
Washington Post on May 23, 1965. I 
also insert this article in the RECORD. 


Mos Arracks POLICEMAN, FREES ARRESTED 
NEGRO 

New Tonk, May 22.—A chanting, shouting 
mob of 200 Negroes surrounded and attacked 
a white policeman in the Bronx last night 
and released a Negro prisoner the policeman 
had apprehended. A white grocer who tried 
to help the policeman was stabbed in the 
back and critically wounded. 

Four persons were arrested as a result of 
the assault and later attacks on other po- 
licemen and detectives stemming from the 
incident. 

The mob surrounded Patrolman Philip 
Siegel, 43, and hit him with a pop bottle be- 
fore his prisoner fied from the scene. 

Later, two detectives and a patrolman, 
seeking witnesses were attacked by two men 
and a woman, who were arrested. 

The trouble started when Siegel spotted 
two Negroes breaking the window of a shop 
and caught one of them after a chase. 

He took the youth back to the furniture 
store and telephoned the police station for a 
patrol car. 

Soon the mob milled around Siegel and 
began chanting, Let him go.” 

When the policeman tried to put hand- 
cuffs on the suspect, he was struck from be- 
hind and shoved to the ground. The sus- 
pect started to run, Siegel drew his gun, 
fired a warning shot in the air and again 
caught the suspect. 

Once again the mob closed in on Siegel 
and chanted, “Why did you shoot?” and 
“Let him go.” 

One of the mob, armed with a soda pop 
bottle, stepped forward and told Siegel we're 
going to take him away from you.” 

He hit Siegel on the hand with the bottle 
and the prisoner broke free and fled. 

Siegel, his gun pointed at the mob, was 
backing away when he heard a voice behind 
him saying, “All right, officer, I’m with you.” 

“I didn’t turn because I wanted to keep 
facing the crowd,” Siegel said. 

He explained that the voice was that of 
the grocer, Enrique Negron. : 

As police reinforcements arrived on the 
scene, the mob scattered and Negron was 
found sprawled on the sidewalk with a stab 
wound. 

Edward Collins, 18, whom the policeman 
identified as one of his attackers, was among 
the arrested, charged with felonious assault. 
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MILWAUKEE 

At least 50 persons looked on without help- 
ing as youths armed with a switchblade knife, 
a nail-studded board, and a chunk of con- 
crete beat three motorcyclists Friday night, 
police reported yesterday. 

Samuel Hicks, 43, suffered a broken jaw 
and was knocked unconscious during the at- 
tack. Donald Peterson, 29, was cut and 
bruised and his wife, Margaret, 23, was also 
bruised. 

The victims are white. They said the four 
teenage boys who attacked them were 
Negro. 

NEW ORLEANS 

A fist fight between a group of young 
whites and Negroes at a bus stop in New Or- 
leans early yesterday resulted in the fatal 
stabbing of one of the white men. 

Frederick Riehm, 21, New Orleans, died in 
a hospital a short time after being stabbed 
in the chest. 

Three white teenagers said they were in 
a car with Riehm and drove past a bus stop 
where six young Negroes were standing when, 
they said, one of the Negroes threw a rock 
through the car’s rear window. They got out 
of the car and the fight followed. 


Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentle- 
man from New York, Where was he when 
these and other so-called acts of racial 
discrimination took place? Did he per- 
sonally investigate these incidences as he 
did those in Mississippi? Did he bring 
these problems to this body? Has he 
taken steps to have these New York prob- 
lems corrected? I feel sure that the an- 
swers to these questions will be all nega- 
tive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I think I have the 
proof on that. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the Jackson, Miss., 
Daily News of December 2, 1965, Mr. RES- 
Nick’s celebrated 2-day visit to Missis- 
sippi, he was interviewed at a press con- 
ference and an article appears in the 
Jackson Daily News by Mr. William 
Peart, Daily News staff writer. In the 
course of the news conference with Mr. 
Resnick, it was pointed out by these re- 
porters that deplorable crime and poy- 
erty conditions existed in New York 
City and in the State of New York. 
They inquired of Mr. Resnick as 
to why he was down in Missis- 
sippi investigating conditions that exist- 
ed in Mississippi when the same, or 
worse, conditions exist right under his 
nose. I quote from Mr. Resnick’s answer 
as reported in the Jackson Daily News: 

“I would like it known,” he said, his eye- 
lids fluttering, “I represent the 28th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New 
York—not New York City.” 

He inferred, not delicately, that New York 
State was not his responsibility.” 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. I thank 
my colleague. 

I feel.sure that the answer to these 
questions from Mr. Resnicx is that Mr. 
RESNICK has not looked around his own 
backyard. 

This brings me to the strong conclu- 
sion that the gentleman from New York 
had motives, other than those of mere 
concern for the so-called poor Negro 
when he ventured more than a thousand 
‘one. from home to discover racial prob- 

ems 
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With that, I would like to tell you one 
other thing about New York City. We 
ship produce into New York City as we 
have for a number of years. I go into 
that area quite often. Quite often some 
Negro man from the South or some Ne- 
gro woman out of the South will ap- 
proach me. They know I am from the 
South because of my southern accent. 
They ask me for money to buy food. So 
many times they have told me that if 
they ever get the money, they are going 
back to the South. I have asked them 
why. I have heard it said so many 
times that Negro people want to leave 
the South and go to the North because 
they are treated so good up North. On 
every occasion they have laughed at me. 
They tell me then when they are broke 
in New York, they are nothing more than 
like some animal on the street, but when 
they are broke in Mississippi they are 
fed and put to work and they would be 
given something—and they always are. 


REPLY TO CHARGES OF WRONG- 
DOING IN MISSISSIPPI 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
I shall not use an hour. 

It is with a great deal of fear and trep- 
idation that I rise to take issue with the 
distinguished authority on the State of 
Mississippi whose great broad knowledge 
of our State was gained in a 2-day visit, 
which I understand was consumed mostly 
with press conferences. 

The speech he made today was not un- 
expected. As a matter of fact, it was 
predicted in the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News on the date of Mr. RESNICK’s ar- 
rivalin Jackson. I quote from the Jack- 
son Daily News: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, Nov. 
30, 1965] 
COVERING THE OROSSROADS WITH JIMMY WARD 

Probably representing the biggest hunk 
of brains that ever came into Mississippi in 
one fat wad, Congressman JOSEPH Y. RES- 
Nick, Democrat, of New York, invades Mis- 
sissippi today to conduct a 3-day inspection 
tour and Representative RESNICK is expected 
to ascertain all kinds of brutality and dis- 
n ae on his tour of mean ol’ Missis- 

ppi. 

When Congress convenes next January and 
as a result of his inspection tour of Missis- 
sippi, Representative Resnick is expected to 
make a series of speeches deploring this 
State and appealing to the inflamed minor- 
ity groups in New York and elsewhere. If 
Representative ResNick doesn’t do such a 
thing it will come as a major surprise be- 
cause that's the way the political railroad 
is being run these days. 

Meanwhile, the FBI announced today the 
crime figures for the first 9 months of this 
year, Representative RxsNxick's own city of 
New York rates huge increases in every 
single category of crime for the 9-month 
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period compared to that of last year and 
last year was a most deplorable situation in 
Gotham. 

Already this year New York shows 462 
murders compared to 443 last year; 891 rapes 
compared to 779 last year; 6,691 robberies 
compared to 5,679 last year; 12,553 assaults 
compared to 11,307 last year; 51,730 cases of 
larceny compared to 50,732 last year and 
25,075 auto thefts compared to 23,890 last 
year. 

While Representative RESNICK is gathering 
gross evidence of all sorts of wrongs from 
draft-dodging elements here in Mississippi, 
a new development is noted off the wires in 
New York. The department of hospitals in 
that city is asking the new mayor for an 
additional $500,000 to combat an increase of 
crime in hospitals where people are supposed 
to go for rest and recuperation. It seems that 
in New York 91 additional security guards are 
needed at 21 hospitals to complete a force of 
581 patrolmen just to guard patients at 
hospitals. 

Thefts from hospitals amount to $100,000 
per year and at least three rapes occur every 
year by sadists who invade the rooms of 
patients. 

It is hoped Representative Resnick has a 
fruitful inspection trip and that he can find 
plenty to complain about to his constituents 
in New York. It is hoped that at the next 
session of Congress Representative Resnick 
will create fancy new legislation to correct 
the evils of this awful State of Mississippi. 


May I say that my good friend Jimmie 
Ward, the editor of the Jackson Daily 
News, who wrote that article, certainly 
had a very clear and workable crystal 
ball, did he not? 

The gentleman from New York—my 
very rich, industrialist colleague from the 
State of New York, who represents the 
silk stocking Hyde Park District, which, 
according to his own testimony, contains 
about 3 percent members of the minority 
race which he champions so vehement- 
ly—I am sure has invited these poor, dis- 
placed Negroes, for whom his heart bleeds 
so profusely, to come up to the State of 
New York and give them jobs in his fac- 
tory. He is reportedly a rich man, and 
should be able to affordit. Andif he does 
not have jobs for all of them, certainly 
he has wealthy friends in industries up 
there—they are highly industrialized— 
who would be very happy to take these 
people in and give them good jobs. 

But I am afraid that when he finds 
that the bona fide nonagitating Missis- 
sippi Ne is offered such a job, he will 
turn it down, because he prefers to re- 
main in the State of Mississippi where he 
can always get the help of his friends, the 
white people who have befriended him 
through the years. 

A few minutes ago, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick] made a state- 
ment here on the floor of the House. In- 
cidentally, I am sorry he is not present 
now, and I would like for the RECORD. to 
show that fact. He was put on notice 
he was going to be exposed to the truth, 
and I presume he just could not take it, 
because he took off like a rabbit as soon 
as he got through, as did the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] who also 
maligned the State of Mississippi, and 
who represents one of the most crime- 
ridden areas in the United States. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RESNICK] said that our answer was going 
to be that, this was a Communist-led 
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movement, Well, that is not going to be 
all of our answer. It is going to be part 
of our answer. The fact is that it is a 
Communist-led movement. He admitted 
that there may be a little smattering of 
Communists, but they are not the leaders. 

Just offhand I can recall the names of 
some of those leaders who have been in 
Mississippi and who have also taken part 
in the Communist movement—the first 
one that comes to mind is the distin- 
guished demagog from Yale University, 
the professor who is trying to get the 
United States to surrender to the Viet- 
cong, the Reverend, I believe—most of 
them are “Reverend”; they put that in 
front of their names—Staughton Lynd. 
Did you know that he went to Vietnam a 
few weeks ago over the objections of the 
U.S. Government purportedly to try to 
negotiate with the Reds? Do you know 
where he spent the summer of 1964? 
Down in the State of Mississippi, agitat- 
ing and trying to organize movements to 
incite trouble in the State of Mississippi. 

I can think of another one, a fellow by 
the name of Mario Salvo, who spent the 
summer before last in Mississippi doing 
the very same thing, and then spending 
last summer, if I recall correctly, crank- 
ing up the riots at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

I can think of two more. One is Her- 
bert Aptheker, a self-confessed Commu- 
nist who accompanied Staughton Lynd to 
Vietnam the other day, and his daughter, 
Bettina Aptheker, who is also a notorious 
Communist, both of whom have been ac- 
tively sticking their noses into the busi- 
ness of the people of Mississippi. 

Then there was a fellow named Thomas 
Hayden who went with Lynd and Apthe- 
ker on their Vietnam surrender mission. 
He is a well-known troublemaker who 
has also peddled his poisonous wares in 
Mississippi. 

I can think of a couple more, of Carl 
and Ann Braden, both of them Com- 
munists. They are veteran trouble- 
makers and skilled agitators who have 
been sticking their noses in our business 
down in the State of Mississippi. If 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RESNICK] wants more names, let him 
come over to my Office, and I will give 
them to him, 

That is the crowd down in Mississippi 
that is leading these movements. 

Why, did you know, all of the people 
who were shocked the other day by the 
unprecedented seizure of Federal facili- 
ties at Greenville Air Force Base—inci- 
dentally, that it is where I got my basic 
training. I went through the second 
class at Greenville Air Force Base as a 
pilot cadet—those people who were sur- 
prised and stunned by this, were people 
who did not know the facts and did not 
know the background of this movement. 

Of course, you know what happened, 
from reading it in the paper: 150 Air 
Force policemen—nof Mississippi sher- 
iffs, not Mississippi constables, but Air 
Force policemen, young soldiers—were 
flown in from the air bases in four 
States. warn were needed to forcibly 
Seni eine peaceful mob? Oh no—the 

nee: cursing, Screaming, and spitting 
mob, 
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Lieutenant Colonel Andrews, who was 
directing the operations, was kicked on 
the shins by one of these mobsters, At 
least a dozen of these fine young men in 
our Air Force were injured hauling these 
trespassers and squatters out of this air 
base. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am happy to see 
the gentleman has returned. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. The gentleman is 
aware, at the same time that this was 
happening, that a number of Negroes 
froze to death in their shacks in the 
delta? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the gentleman 
name one? 

Mr. RESNICK. I would be very happy 
to. It was reported in your paper, the 
Delta Democratic Times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How many people 
froze to death in New York last week 
in their homes and cars? 

Mr. RESNICK. Any number of them 
froze to death in their cars recently. To 
the best of my knowledge, I repeat again, 
during the last storm that we had in 
New York, which was a severe one, the 
city of New York requisitioned armories, 
opened up the armories to people whose 
houses were not heated properly. When 
that was not sufficient, the city rented 
hotel rooms to house the people whose 
apartments were cold. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know the gentle- 
man is not too well acquainted with his- 
tory, but I would remind him that in 
1927, during the Mississippi flood, when 
it was necessary to move hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes to safety, the 
State of Mississippi moved in with every 
resource at its command and took care 
of the people, both white and colored, 
without discrimination. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to my col- 
league from Mississippi. 

Mr. W. . May I say to the 
gentleman that the city of Greenville is 
one of the most forward cities, one of 
the finest cities that I know. It hap- 
pens to be in my district. It has been 
for 4 years. 

If these people had been as the gen- 
tleman from New York has described 
them, the city of Greenville would have 
made accommodations available to them 
ina minute. The press says that the De- 
partment of Justice was unable to get 
the names and addresses. So far as we 
have been able to find out, the Attorney 
General was unable to, so that he could 
supply housing. Unfortunately, for the 
purpose they had in mind, the Green- 
ville facilities did not have television 
cameras, and of course would not have 
served their purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I would like to finish 
the colloquy. 

I would like to point out to the gen- 
tleman that in 1927, the State of Missis- 
sippi needed every Negro that it could get 
to pick cotton. It does not need those 
hands anymore. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that there is no longer 
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a need for these many, many thousands 
of Negroes to work the cotton fields of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman is 
exactly right. Last year, in debate on 
the farm bill, we attempted to point out 
that the passage of that bill would mean 
the loss of jobs for farmworkers. Faced 
with a cotton acreage cut of 25 to 35 
percent, obviously the landowner has to 
cut back on expenses, Merchants as well 
as farm labor have been severely hurt. 

My wealthy colleague from a silk 
stocking section of New York, who is 
now complaining, should have thought 
of the economic hardships for these poor 
Negroes for whom his heart bleeds, now, 
the hardships that would result from 
the passage of the bill when he voted 
for that bill. But I fear the gentleman 
is interested in only one thing; that is, 
the votes he can get by going down there 
and concocting stories out of his very 
fertile imagination, about the State of 
Mississippi. Those do not solve eco- 
nomic or social problems. 

We need to let the free enterprise 
system work without overregulation by 
Government, but the gentleman has 
voted for every single bill that has been 
before this House that would extend the 
long arm of Federal control over the 
actions of individuals and individual 
businesses. 


W RESNICK. Will the gentleman 
? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As far as yielding 
further, I am busy cultivating a crop of 
knowledge for the House of Representa- 
tives and I just do not have the time to 
take out time now to be shucking nub- 
bins and I decline to yield further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have something to 
tell the gentleman, and then when I get 
through and if I do not have anything 
else to do, I will yield to him. 

Mr. RESNICK. Will the gentleman 
yield, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. . The radical agita- 
tors that moved into the Greenville Air- 
base, in effect, declared war on the Fed- 
eral Government and they threatened 
to secede from the Union unless the 
Government met their completely un- 
reasonable demands. Their position was 
disclosed by a Rev. Arthur Thomas, a 
guiding light behind the insurrection 
movement, who was quoted as saying: 

The Government has not done anything 
for us, so why should we recognize it? We 
want to make our own rules. 


Because such flagrant defiance of our 
Government is unique in our history, I 
feel that the tactics of this motley band 
of agitators who instigated this con- 
spiracy to undermine the law should be 
exposed to public view. The facts will 
show that this militant group was not 
attempting to better the conditions of 
poor people but, in fact, was interested 
solely in sowing the seeds of dissension 
and revolution. Plans for the seizure of 
Federal facilities were not mapped in 
Greenville. It was not a spontaneous 
thing. They were mapped in a 3-day 
meeting sponsored by the Delta Ministry, 
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the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, and the Mississippi Freedom Labor 
Union, a subsidiary of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party. Where? In 
Greenville? Oh,no. At Edwards, Miss., 
150 miles away, at a place known as 
Mount Beulah. This was done—and 
I will give you the dates—on January 28, 
January 29, and January 30. The meet- 
ing was characterized by a series of re- 
bellious harangues, including one by the 
aforementioned Reverend Thomas of the 
Delta Ministry. He incited the crowed 
by urging them to take by force that 
which they wanted. 

You know, when these people ap- 
peared at the Greenville Air Base they 
did not walk. No, they came in by pri- 
vate automobile; they came in late model 
automobiles, and they came in rented 
automobiles. And do you know that 
they sometimes rent twin-engine air- 
planes to go places? And you say they 
are hungry? Do not make me laugh. 
They are some of the best financed agi- 
tators in the United States. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will take care of 
you when I get through with what I have 
nage say, if the gentleman can just 
wait. 

Mr. RESNICK. It is courteous of my 
colleague. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman had 
his hour. t 

Mr, RESNICK. I yielded to you, and 
I believe I yielded to your colleagues in 
every instance at the point where you 
wanted me to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman 
yielded to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. He did not yield 
to me. 

Mr. RESNICK. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman now holding the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request. That is what 
the gentleman did for me. Besides, I 
might say that this is a show horse pa- 
rade, and if we want any jackasses in it, 
we will bray for them. 

Now, what do these people want? 
Starving people? You know what they 
did when they first got to the airbase? 

They passed out mimeographed copies 
of press releases when they first got 
there. Oh, no; they do not have 
enough to eat, to feed themselves, or to 
keep themselves warm and clothed, but 
they have money with which to own 
mimeograph machines and drive late- 
model automobiles. 

Now I am going to quote from the de- 
mands that they made—not on the city 
of Greenville—these are the demands 
that they made on the commander of 
the airbase at Greenville. This is en- 
titled “What Are We Demanding?” I 
quote: 

1. We demand food. We are here because 
we are hungry. Our children cannot be 
taught in school because they are Negroes. 


And do you know that the State of 
Mississippi spends a larger percentage 
of its budget on the education of chil- 
dren, both white and colored, than any 
other State in the Union? Do you know 
that we are spending more money on the 
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education of our Negro children than we 
are on our white children? And they 
say, speaking of that: 

Our children cannot even get food in 
school because they have to buy it and do 
not have the money. 


Ridiculous. We answered that one a 
few minutes ago. Their second de- 
mand is: 

We demand jobs. 

Many of us have been thrown off the 
plantations on which we have been working 
all of our lives. We do not want charity— 


They say— 

We demand our right to jobs so we can do 
something with our lives and build us a 
future. 


Now, is not that a beautiful thing to 
dream of? Of course itis. They do not 
say anything about getting jobs for 
which they are qualified. They do not 
say they are willing to work in order to 
receive their pay. They simply say they 
want the jobs, and that they want the 
jobs handed to them. 

Third 


Mr. Speaker 
we demand job training. We demand that 
the people be trained for the things that 
they want to do, and that they be paid while 
they are being trained. 


Well, you have any number of Gov- 
ernment programs that would take care 
of that situation for them, including the 
GI bill of rights, the poverty program, 
and numerous others. 

Fourth, we demand income. We demand 
that poor people be given an income, but 
until we get an income for our families, we 
want commodities which are fit to eat. The 
commodities we get now are old and full of 
bugs and weevils— 


You know, I have a colored friend 
down home who gets commodities, He 
does not care anything about that 
powdered milk they give him. He does 
not like it. So, you know who he gives 
it to? He gives it to me. We like it. 

He gets some dried beans every now 
and then—the same kind that goes into 
the bean soup in the House Restaurant. 
He says he does not eat those beans, You 
know who he gives them to? He brings 
them tomy house. He says: 

Would you like to have these, because if 
you don’t want them I am going to throw 
them away anyhow. 


Well, he gets so much cheese in those 
commodities, until it builds up on him, 
and every now and then he brings that 
to me, a 3- or 4-pound block of cheese, 
and it is pretty good stuff. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I am not yield- 
ing. I decline to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And, I will tell you 
something else about this man. When he 
needs money, you know who he comes to? 
He comes to me, and he gets it. 

They say: 

The commodities we get now are old and 
full of bugs and weevils. We want fresh veg- 


etables, fruit, and meat. We want to decide 
what foods we eat. 
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In other words, they want to decide 
what foods are going to be given to them 
free of charge. So would I—so would I. 
My wife and I have a little argument 
every now and then when she gives me 
meat loaf when I would like steak. But 
I take the meat loaf. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, No. 5. Now, here is 
the clincher: 

We want land. There are thousands of 
acres here that the Government owns, and 
we are supposed to be a part of the Govern- 
ment. We want the cleared land and the un- 
cleared land. We will clear the uncleared 
land ourselves, 


Who is “we”? Is we“ 195 million 
people who own the United States? How 
are you going to divide the Greenville 
Air Force Base up 195 million ways to get 
everyone an even break; so as not to 
discriminate? 

No. 6, we want Operation Help to be 
stopped. We do not want the Mississippi 
County Board of Supervisors to have another 
chance to decide whether poor people should 
get food. We do not recognize these county 
boards, because they do not recognize us. We 
want the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to hire 
poor people, if they represent us. We, the 
poor people, want to distribute the food. 


Well, I cannot take much exception to 
that, because as I understand it the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has about five 
times as many people being paid $19,000 
and $20,000 on a pro rata basis as the 
other established agencies of our Govern- 
ment. I would like to see a little of that 
money get down to the poor occasionally, 
as I am sure you would. I am not going 
to take exception to that. I would like to 
see the poor people handle it. 

But under the present setup I doubt 
that they will ever get any voice in it. 

We demand that the operation of Head 
Start schools be started now. 

We demand that OEO give us the money 
they saved—which they promised to us last 
September so that our children can be 
taught in Head Start schools. 


That is all right. That is partly what 
the money is for. 

But I am not in favor of giving it to 
this group; not after the example of in- 
competence and corruption which they 
showed in the Mount Beulah operation 
last year. 

We are ready now to ask President John- 
son, “Whose side are you on—the poor peo- 
ple or the millionaires?” 


That is what these people are asking 
President Johnson. 

Signed: 

The Poor Peoples Conference. 


So that these demands may be read 
in continuity and as one document, I in- 
clude them herewith: 

GREENVILLE, MISS., 
January 31, 1966. 
Wuy We ARE HERE aT GREENVILLE AFB 


We are here because we are hungry and 
cold and we have no jobs or land. We don’t 
want charity. We are willing to work for 
ourselves if given a chance. We need help to 
get started now. 

We are at Greenville AFB because it’s 
Federal property, and there are hundreds 
(dozens) of empty houses and buildings. We 
need those houses and the land. 
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WHAT WE ARE DEMANDING 

1. We demand food. We are here because 
we are hungry, our children can’t be taught 
in school because they are Negroes. They 
can’t even get food in school because they 
have to buy it and don’t have the money. 

2. We demand jobs. Many of us have 
been thrown off the plantations where we 
worked for nothing all of our lives. We don't 
want charity. We demand our right to jobs, 
so that we can do something with our lives 
and build us a future. 

3. We demand job training. We demand 
the people be trained for things they want 
to do and that they be paid while they are 
being trained. 

4. We demand income. We demand that 
poor people be given an income, but until 
we get an income for our families we want 
commodities which are fit to eat. The com- 
modities we get now are old and full of bugs 
and weevils. We want fresh vegetables, 
fruit and meat. We want to decide what 
foods we want to eat. 

The Federal Government tells us to go 
directly to the State and county for help, 
but when we go there they don’t know what 
we are talking about. 

5. We demand land. There are thousands 
of acres here that the Government owns. We 
are supposed to be a part of that Govern- 
ment. We want the cleared land and the un- 
cleared land and we will clear the uncleared 
land ourselves. 

6. We want Operation Help to be stopped. 
We don’t want the Mississippi County Board 
of Supervisors to have another chance to 
decide whether poor people should get food. 
We don't recognize these county boards be- 
cause they don’t us. We want the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to hire poor peo- 
ple if they represent us. We, the poor peo- 
ple, want to distribute the food. 

7. We demand that Operation Head Start 
schools be started now. We demand that 
OEO give us the money which they promised 
us last September so that our children can 
be taught in the Head Start schools. 

We are ready now to ask President John- 
son “Whose side are you on—the poor peo- 
ple, or the millionaires?” 

(Signed) THE Poor PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE, 


Now, after these agitators had moved 
into the buildings, they brought in pot- 
bellied stoves and kerosene lanterns. 
They were starving to death“ but they 
could go out and buy potbellied stoves 
and kerosene lanterns. 

They threatened to set fire to the 
facilities if the demands were not met. 

There were no sanitary facilities avail- 
able in the building. 

Now let us see, Mr. Speaker, just who 
are these hungry and tattered un- 
fortunates? 

The Washington Post reported on 
February 6 that many of the revolution- 
ists after being removed from the build- 
ing returned to their homes more than 
100 miles away. 

That is not me talking—that is the 
Washington Post talking. That is the 
bible of the liberals. That is the uptown 
edition of the worker. 

The true character of the agitators is 
portrayed by a statement to a newspaper 
photographer by a young Negro male 
cuddled in a corner with a white female: 

Take a picture, this will make news. 


Mr. Speaker, it is ironic that the same 
bunch that claims to be impoverished, 
always seem to be able to finance every- 
thing else they need including mimeo- 
graph machines and automobiles. 
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Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When I get through, 
I will yield to the gentleman if I have 
any time left and if I feel like it. 

The striking similarity of the demands 
of the so-called Poor Peoples Conference 
and the Communist Activists group— 
yes, I am getting to them. You said I 
would and I am getting ready to get to 
them—by revolution in other countries is 
indeed shocking. 

Unqualified demands for land reform 
runs the same as those made by Castro’s 
band of Communist misfits prior to the 
revolution that Castro instigated. 

Do you know what Raoul Castro said? 
He said: 

The concentration of land in the hands of 
a few is not Cuba alone. It lodges in many 
cubicles in more than one country of the 
continent. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the revo- 
lutions should be unfolding under similar 
circumstances in many other arduous strug- 
gles of the people in other countries. 

Land reform is the fundamental law of 
revolution. 


So says Raoul Castro. 

An inspection of some of the groups 
and individuals that plotted the rebel- 
lious actions in Mississippi reveals the 
relationship of the movement to the in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

I am glad that the gentleman came 
back in the Chamber because I am going 
to repeat a few of these names. He said 
there were no leaders in the group. There 
were Staughton Lynd, Mario Salo, Anne, 
and Carl Braden, the Apthekers, and 
there are numerous others whose names 
do not come to my mind at the moment, 
but if the gentleman wants more I have 
them—I have a file plumb full of them. 

Mr. RESNICK. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would prefer that, to an- 
swer the gentleman, that is what the 
gentleman would prefer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman 
wants to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for additional time, I will yield for 
that purpose. 

REQUEST FOR A SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. RESNICK. Will the gentleman 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have a 
special order after all other special orders 
of the day and other legislative busi- 
ness of the day have been concluded to 
address the House for a period of 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Chair would advise the gen- 
tleman that pursuant to the practice of 
the House, Members are limited to a 1- 
hour special order per day. The Chair 
would be glad to entertain a request for 
@ special order for a later day. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me to make a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. W I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the gentleman’s remarks I may 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. An inspection of 
some of the groups and individuals that 
plotted the rebellious actions in Missis- 
sippi reveals the relationship of the 
movement to the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities files show the Reverend 
Warren H. McKenna, head of the Delta 
Ministry project, was at various times 
from 1957 to 1964 affiliated with the fol- 
lowing organizations identified by the 
U.S. Attorney General as Communist 
front groups: 

Samuel Adams Schools, American 
Continental Congress for Peace, World 
Peace Conference, Civil Rights Congress, 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, Jefferson School of Social 
Science and the World Youth Festival. 

McKenna has supported the following 
organizations cited as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities: American Continental Congress 
for World Peace, Mexico; World Peace 
Congress, Minute Women for Peace. He 
has opposed punitive action against Com- 
munist and Communist-controlled orga- 
nizations in the following instances: 
Conviction of trustees of the bail fund 
for Communist leaders; conviction of 11 
Communist leaders, ouster of Communist 
controlled unions from the ClO—he even 
wanted the Communists to stay in the 
CIO—amnesty appeal for convicted 
Communist leaders; support of the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand defending in- 
dividuals with Communist records in the 
motion-picture industry. He urged 
clemency for the Rosenbergs, atomic 
spies. In his article in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 18, 1957, page 
25, Herbert Philbrick, a former member 
of the Communist Party in Massachu- 
setts, referred to McKenna as one of the 
leading collaborationists of and apolo- 
gists for the Soviet Union,” and a fellow 
speaker at “a Communist sponsored 
youth rally.” 

Perhaps this Rev. Dr. McKenna is best 
known, however, for the role he has 
played as a leader of a group of about 
50 Americans, who traveled to Commu- 
nist China in direct defiance of a State 
Department ruling in 1957. 

The State Department labeled the 
group, “a willing tool of Communist 
propaganda intended, wherever possible, 
to subvert the foreign policy and the 
best interests of the United States.” Me- 
Kenna, a leading organizer who handled 
preparations with the Red Chinese for 
the trip, was one of 15 in the group who 
received an all-expense-paid trip to and 
from China. McKenna was outstanding 
in his efforts to organize the American 
delegation when it appeared in Peiping 
on August 23, waving the Stars and 
Stripes in greeting to the vice president 
of the Chinese group. 

I would like to emphasize that very 
few Mississippi Negroes, in spite of what 
you say and what you hear, approve the 
drastic demagogic measures employed by 
the delta ministry. In fact, in this very 
instance thousands were exhorted to 
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join the venture going from Homestead 
to Greenville Air Force Base, but only 
about 50 or so identifiable Mississippians 
were in the group violating the law of 
the land. Most of these motley crowds 
were out-of-State crackpots, both Negro 
and white, who were indulging in the 
dangerous game of lawlessness. 

Regretfully, these misfits are promot- 
ing the cause of communism by simply 
encouraging the ignorant to undermine 
the law of our land. Whether their ac- 
tions are overt or covert, they could not 
serve the Communist cause more effec- 
tively. 

Rank and file Mississippi Negroes are 
primarily interested in living in peace 
and making a living for their families. 
They do not have the time or the inclina- 
tion to join in these useless and worth- 
less deeds, even though encouraged to do 
so by the liberal racketeers who are moti- 
vated politically and are seeking to de- 
stroy the peace and tranquillity of the 
State of Mississippi and the Southern 
States. 

It is tragic that people who have lived 
in Mississippi all their lives are victim- 
ized by ambitious politicians from New 
York and other parts of the country in 
order to reelect them to Congress year 
after year. I think the time has come 
when American citizens should demand 
a Moratorium on racial agitation. You 
have passed all of the civil rights bills 
anybody could possibly dream up. Why 
agitate? We should stop a while and 
evaluate the damage that could come to 
our great Nation if professional racists 
continue to run amuck with full immu- 
nity from prosecution on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

When that time arrives, when they can 
flout the law—obey the laws that they 
want to obey and refuse to obey those 
that they do not agree with—then our 
investment in southeast Asia, in oppos- 
ing Communist aggression, will have 
been lost. It is stupid to fight commu- 
nism overseas when we are about to be 
overrun at home in a wave of contempt 
for law and order. If forces such as 
those led by the Council of Churches at 
Greenville—and the gentleman asked if 
we thought that was a leftwing orga- 
nization. Let me say that if you look at 
the preachments of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, there is no other conclu- 
sion that any objective study could 
reach. Of course it is leftwing. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. RESNICK. Would the gentleman 
say what his distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi refused to say? You are 
stating in a flat statement, and may I 
assume you are reasonable, sober, and 
objective, that the National Council of 
Churches is a leftwing organization? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The © gentleman 
heard what I said. 

Mr. RESNICK. Iam asking for a flat 
statement. I assume that you are a 
reasonable, sober person. I believe that 
is a reasonable and fair assumption. You 
are damning the National Council of 
Churches by innuendo. Either they are 
or they are not—in’ your opinion. You 
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ar be sued when you say it in the 
well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will answer the 
question flatly with a yes or no answer 
when the gentleman answers this ques- 
tiontion: Is the John Birch Society sub- 
versive? 

Mr. RESNICK. I believe it is, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. RESNICK. I believe it is, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You qualified it by 
saying you believed it. 

Mr. RESNICK. I will state my opin- 
ion. I believe that it is strong enough. 
In my opinion, the John Birch Society 
is a subversive society. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Iam not 
going to ask the gentleman on what his 
opinion is based, because I do not believe 
even he knows. 

So far as the National Council of 
Churches is concerned, I stand on the re- 
mark I just made, that if anyone will 
study the advocacies and the actions of 
the National Council of Churches there 
is no other reasonable conclusion he 
could reach except that it is a leftwing 
organization. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am asking for your 
own opinion. You asked my opinion, 
and I gave it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I answered you. 

Mr. RESNICK. I want the opinion of 
the distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, the Honorable JoHN BELL WIL- 
LIAMS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say it was 
subversive. I am not suggesting that. 
I said it was leftwing. What more do 
you want? : 

Mr. RESNICK. You are saying the 
National Council of Churches is a left- 
wing organization? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Les, Isay it is a left- 
wing organization. 

Mr. RESNICK. Thank you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Insofar as I have 
knowledge of the National Council of 
Churches, based on their publications 
and their actions—and that is all I can 
say about them, and that is all you can 
say about the John Birch Society. 

Mr. RESNICK. Fine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. RESNICK. So that point is set- 
tled, that you believe the National Coun- 
cil of Churches is a leftwing organiza- 
tion. I would like that in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, before 
the gentleman concludes I hope he will 
yield to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman is 
trying to get that in the Recorp, with 
reference to me, I made statements all 
over Mississippi regarding that last fall. 
That does not bother me. My people 
think it is, too. 

Mr. RESNICK. I should like to point 
out to the gentleman that I have no such 
intention. That is not my intention in 
this area. My intention is to bring out 
the facts. 

I am grateful to the gentleman for 
corroborating my statement earlier, that 
there are Communists and there are left- 

_wingers agitating based on the misery of 
these Negroes. I agree with that. 
-That is one of the few accurate state- 
ments you have made. 
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For example, you indicate that I am 
the Congressman from the silk stocking 
district of New York. While I would love 
to have that fine position, I happen to 
represent a rural constituency in up- 
state New York. 

I should also like to point out that 
according to the information which I got 
from the Department of Agriculture this 
afternoon, there is no cheese in the com- 
modity list, so that your friend on your 
plantation must be going out and buying 
it. There is not even margarine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now the gentleman 
is trying to make me into a plantation 
owner. I do not even own a farm of any 
kind. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would imagine he is 
going out and buying this good cheese 
so he can make you happy. 

I would also like to point out to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. How much time do 
I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am trying to get 
through, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RESNICK. I believe the gentle- 
man yielded to me. I should like to point 
out something else. 

I understand that we were discussing 
in particular the delta region, which is 
not in the gentleman's district, but the 
gentleman feels that he may someday 
be a candidate for the Governor of Mis- 


sissippi—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A part of the delta 
is in my district. 

Mr. RESNICK. I stand corrected, 


then. I should like to point out to the 
gentleman, since I understand he is plan- 
ning to run for Governor of the great 
State of Mississippi 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have heard the 
rumor. 

Mr. RESNICK. I have heard the 
rumor, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I cannot verify 
it one way or another. 

Mr. RESNICK. I heard the gentle- 
man speak against the involvement of 
the Federal Government in the affairs 
of the State of Mississippi. When I was 
down there I just happened to read the 
proposed budget of the State of Missis- 
sippi for the next 2 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much more 
time do you plan to use? I have only 16 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. RESNICK. These are the facts 
and figures, sir. You are calling out 
against Federal involvement in Missis- 
sippi. I merely want to point out the 
budget of your State for the next 2 years 
is 8350.000 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further unless the gentle- 
man compares that budget in actual 
round figures, with the budget of the 
State of New York, and does it here, 
without extending his remarks for that 
purpose. 

Mr. RESNICK. I shall be happy to. 
I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Since he knows all 
about the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. RESNICK. I will put it in the 
Recorp tomorrow. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. You have all of the 
Mississippi figures, but you do not know 
a thing about New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. Iam calling for more 
Federal aid for New York. I want more 
Federal involvement. I want more Fed- 
eral aid for the State of New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield to my 
friend from Mississippi. I am just about 
through. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will be glad to wait. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In closing, Mr. 
Speaker, this thing can be summed up 
pretty well. 

The visit of the distinguished author- 
ity on the State of Mississippi who hails 
from the State of New York, the very 
wealthy industrialist from the rich sec- 
tion of New York, whose heart bleeds for 
the poor colored people of the State of 
Mississippi, none of whom, so far as I 
know, has ever been invited to come up 
to work in his factory, was probably best 
described in the editorial in the Vicks- 
burg Evening Post which I am going to 
put in the Recorp. The title of it is, “A 
Young Politician at Work”: 

JOSEPH V.. RESNICK, Democrat, Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, who took his 
seat in Congress * * * 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I decline to yield. 

Mr. RESNICK. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman has mentioned 
my name and has not mentioned it cor- 
Pea: I believe the gentleman ought to 
yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RESNICK. Thank you. JOSEPH Y. 
RESNICK. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have to apologize 
for the typesetter at the Vicksburg 
Evening Post. I think you will concede 
that we are making reference to the same 
person. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I demand. regular 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RESNICK. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. I pointed out to the gentle- 
man my correct name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand regular order. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York made a point 
of order, and the Chair will hear the 
point of order. 

Mr. RESNICK. I pointed out to the 
gentleman my correct name, and I think 
in parliamentary usage, and I understand 
that courtesy is one of the traits they 
value so highly in the South, I think the 
least that the gentleman from Mississippi 
can do is he can be courteous enough to 
use my proper name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know what 
the gentleman’s proper name is. I am 
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reading from an article that appeared in 
a newspaper. 

Mr. RESNICK. I point out once again 
that my name is JOSEPH X. RESNICK. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. Mr. 
JOSEPH V. RESNICK, if you will. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am going ahead 
and read this, and then I will quit. 
[From the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening Post, 

Dec. 3, 1965] 
A YOUNG POLITICIAN aT WORK 

Josxyk V. RESNICK, Democrat, Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, who took 
his seat in the Congress last January, has 
completed a 2-day “investigation” into the 
handling of Federal farm programs in Mis- 
sissippi. Congressman REsNICK’s conclu- 
sions, given to the press, were quite as ex- 
pected. 

In analyzing his short tour in our State, 
the only conclusion to be drawn is that here 
Was a young politician at work, and his foray 
into Mississippi was beamed to his constitu- 
ents in New York, where it is still quite 
fashionable to make Mississippi a target. 
That gets votes back in his district. 

To have been objective in his “investiga- 
tion,” Mr. Resnick would have had the cour- 
tesy, at least, of contacting his fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State, but of 
course, as he voted to unseat them in the 
Congress, that would not have been proper 
to the voters back home. Then, too, he 
might have contacted some of the officials of 
our State, particularly the officials who 
handle the agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram. But then, he would not have gotten 
the answers he wanted. What he did was to 
come at the behest of the Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party, was shown only that which this 
party wanted to show him, so he could sound 
off against the entire State of Mississippi, 
even though he visited only four counties. 

It would be trite to say Mr. Resnick should 
concern himself with the problems in his 
own district. But that is not the point. 
Mississippi has her faults, but she still wel- 
comes those who come to our State to give 
an objective view of the entire situation. 
On the other hand, there is no welcome for 
anyone who comes with an entirely closed 
mind—one who has already prejudged our 
State—one who endeavors to make political 
hay out of a State about which he knows 
little, and probably cares less. Two days. 
How could he be objective? This was one 
mission which was completely and thor- 
oughly political and, from the statements 
made, even a blind man should see through 
duplicity. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield, Mr. Speaker, 
to my colleague from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

May I say in my experience here we 
have seen many examples of this. I had 
a friend some years ago in the Midwest 
who ran against the TVA which hap- 
pened to be about 1,000 miles from his 
county and his district. I was very fond 
of him, but he was reared as a politician 
and did not have to answer for any of 
the problems there. He just ran against 
TVA which was 1,000 miles away. 

I know when our colleagues take on 
the South and take on our situation, as 
they have here today, with advance 
notice, that when we respond to them 
we are contributing to what they wanted 
in the first instance, namely, agitation. 
I know that the invitation to fly down 
tomorrow would not do anything to 
solve anything, but it would bring in the 
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press and all of that. We recognize it 

for what it is. But there does come a 

time when we are obligated to make an 

effort at least to keep this Record from 

ee a completely erroneous state of 
acts. 

I live in this area, and I have, in 25 
years by the end of this year, tried to 
help solve the problems in my district, 
and when requested I have tried to help 
those in other areas. This last fall I did 
go—and I see the distinguished Speaker 
here, who will verify this—our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations provided for 
a study of the wholesale marketing fa- 
cilities in the cities of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Chicago. Last fall 
I visited those areas. I went into the 
harbor of New York where they have 
a terrible situation. It has built up over 
the years. As I said earlier, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] was 
running for mayor, and he described the 
pitiful situation in Harlem. I went 
there, and it was like he said it was. 
However, I did not issue any news re- 
leases. Goodness knows they had all 
the problems that they could solve them- 
selves. But I recommended to our com- 
mittee that we support the school lunch 
program. As I said earlier, we increased 
the money for the food stamp program, 
also. Now we are engaged in hearings 
that will improve the school lunch pro- 
gram and the milk program even more 
than they would be if the budget goes 
through as it is. 

What I am trying to say is that this 
is a professional group, according to the 
record. Television cameras were there. 
This was a Federal installation. The 
demands were made on President John- 
son. 

Now let us get back to how commodi- 
ties are handled. As I said earlier, I 
have had the privilege of being chair- 
man of this committee for 15 years. 
Commodities are distributed throughout 
the country, including my State, by the 
Department of Agriculture, 

They have several programs where 
these responsibilities are divided, and the 
local people pay the cost. 

Since I have been here I have had this 
understanding with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He had difficulty in one 
county. In that county the board of 
supervisors did not want to pay for the 
distribution, because no one could hire 
anyone to work. 

Mr. Speaker, after I went to Harlem 
and have been elsewhere, if you can make 
it easy enough, you will have a hard job 
getting some people to work, and that 
is true in my area, as well as elsewhere. 

But in this case they could not get 
people to work at all. The board of 
supervisors did get behind the question 
of distribution. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
called me, and I called the chairman, 
and told him that the Federal Govern- 
ment was going to distribute the com- 
modities unless you do this. I told him 
that I was in sympathy with him. But 
the board has its orders. They said they 
would be glad to do so. I know that com- 
modities, through regular channels, have 
been made available, and I know the 
Department did advise me in my area 
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with reference to this. In this instance 
all of the outward appearances are to 
the effect that the Delta ministry is in 
a contest as to who is going to get Fed- 
eral money and who is going to handle 
it. If one does not believe our state- 
ments, one will see that there is more 
demand for them to have money than 
anything else. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say it again, and I 
will back it up, there is not a city in the 
United States that would have acted 
quicker to provide people with food than 
Greenville, Miss., had they been re- 
quested. 

Mr. Speaker, this was planned days 
ahead. Television cameras were set up 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick], will want 
to correct his remarks when he said that 
the Federal troops used bayonets on 
these people. Anyone who saw the tele- 
vision pictures knows that these were 
Federal air patrols. They carefully left 
out any signs of weapons. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
trams], has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], wish me 
to yield to the gentleman at this time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. If the gentleman will 
recall my statement, I said “at gun- 
point.” There was no mention of 
“bayonets.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. But the gentleman 
does say that guns were used? 

Mr. RESNICK. I do believe that. I 
saw pictures, and there were guns. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Air Force said 
they did not use guns. I know they said 
they tried to keep from it. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like the REC- 
orp to be clear. I did not mention 
bayonets. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, certainly, I 
would want the gentleman’s remarks to 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can state cate- 
gorically that these soldiers were not 
armed. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to go one step further. I used to be 
a district attorney, and I will match my 
record for fairness, regardless of race, 
with anyone in the country, and my State 
is the same way. But we have had less 
trouble in the past 5 years than our 
northern cities have had, and I sympa- 
thize with them, but I did not issue any 
statement at the time I was present in 
2 northern areas as to their condi- 

ons. 

However, when it comes to the public 
works appropriation, I do my very best 
to help these northern areas to solve the 
problems which they have. So help me, 
in some of our bigger cities it is almost 
unsolvable. I have been reading the 
statements in the press, and note that 
there is a great demand on the part of the 
city of New York by the people of the 
city of New York, and a great demand 
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upon the Federal Government for assist- 
ance, and there is a great argument that 
this aid to poverty is sticking to the 
hands of those handling it, and that the 
poor are not receiving it. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were to run for Con- 
gress in New York, anyone could see 
through this. I believe my friends will 
find that to jump on a situation 1,000 
miles away or 1,500 miles away, is not 
going to fool any people up there, espe- 
cially when they had to bypass Harlem 
and New York City in order to get to 
Mississippi for a period of 3 days. 

I do not know what the gentleman was 
told with reference to what he said here. 
I do not know the source of his informa- 
tion. However, you learn not to believe 
his source of information, although they 
are well known, but not favorably. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] de- 
cides whether he wants me to yield 

Mr. RESNICK. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] mentioned 
my name, and I believe congressional 
courtesy demands that he yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just hold your 
horses for a minute. 

Before the gentleman from Mississippi 
decides whether he wishes me to yield to 
the gentleman from New York, I want to 
set the gentleman from New York 
straight on one thing. Here is an Asso- 
ciated Press article, written by John Hall 
of the Associated Press, datelined Green- 
ville, Miss., printed in the Jackson, Miss., 
Daily News under date of February 1, 
1966, as follows: 

GREENVILLE, Miss——The Air Force flew 
more than 100 officers and airmen into its 
deactivated Greenville base early today to 
counter an invasion by a band of Negro 
squatters. 

“We will secure the base from further dem- 
onstrators,” said Maj. George Henrikusk, an 
Air Force information officer. “Under no 
circumstances will our men be equipped with 
weapons.“ 


Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] wish me to yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. RESNICK. You had better take a 
look at the pictures. But I would like to 
inguire from the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi who asked me: Is 
the information I was told, told to me 
by these agitators, these leftwingers, 
these Communists? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where did the gen- 
tleman get his information about 
weapons? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing me? Whoever told you is carrying it 
too far. 

Mr. RESNICK. Is the gentleman in- 
ferring that I was told this by these vari- 
ous Communist organizations that your 
colleague read off? Are you inferring 
that I got my information from other 
than Government sources? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have to in- 
fer it because I am just going according 
to the press. 

Mr, RESNICK. Will the gentleman 
agree, if he is interested in getting the 
actual facts on this thing, will the gen- 
tleman join with me in asking for a con- 
ference tomorrow with Under Secretary 
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Schnittker? I may be wrong. I would 
like the gentleman to be there. The 
gentleman does not wish to go to Green- 
ville, Miss., at my expense so therefore 
I suggest that we convene a conference 
with Under Secretary Schnittker, and 
Sargent Shriver and Special Assistant 
Seabron who has just come back from 
Greenville, Miss., who stated that he 
could not get food delivered in Green- 
ville, Miss. Will the gentleman join me 
in calling for a conference like that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say, the gen- 
tleman just confirmed what I suspected. 
I can get on the telephone and get the 
true story in 30 minutes. So can the 
gentleman. The gentleman is on the 
Committee on Agriculture. What he 
wants is a press conference. He wants 
to go to Greenville not to straighten 
anything out. He is like these people 
who took over this air base. They were 
the most disappointed people when they 
were not arrested and when they could 
not keep their pictures in the paper for 
a week. The gentleman can go over 
there right now. He can go and call the 
Secretary and get the facts. But the 
gentleman has just indicated that that 
is not what he wants. I said at the 
start that I regret getting into this kind 
of altercation here because that is ex- 
actly what my colleague wanted. But 
soon you get to where you have to have 
the facts presented to show the true 
story. 

Mr. Speaker, as I attempted to point 
out in my colloquy with my colleague, 
Congressman Resnick, of New York, I 
understand that he spent probably 3 
days in four or more counties of Missis- 
sippi at the invitation of a group which 
has insisted on creating turmoil in every 
direction. Doubtless his information 
came from them. 

Actually, however, the election of ASC 
committeemen was the subject of super- 
vision and a check by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as well as other 
branches of the Federal Government. 
While Congressman Resnick complains 
about the number of candidates, which 
he says split the vote in some instances, 
I wonder what statement he would have 
made if for any reason Negroes and 
others had not been candidates. He 
complains that they let everybody run 
who wanted to run. 

Congressman Resnick has not dis- 
cussed with me any of his findings, nor 
has he given me any information re- 
garding the Greenville incident of last 
week. Greenville is one of the finest 
cities in the country. According to in- 
formation given me, the efforts to move 
in on a Federal reservation and demands 
that the land be divided among the 
interlopers were spearheaded by a group 
which demanded that President John- 
son do as they desired and distribute to 
them, funds, lands, et cetera. Their re- 
moval from the property by Federal au- 
thorities is comparable to the action 
taken by the Government when a group 
of white people moved in on the White 
House last year, with the exception that 
the Federal Government the 
offenders in the latter instance and has 
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not done so with this group which took 
similar action in Greenville. 

According to the Justice Department, 
names and addresses of those who 
moved in on the Air Force base at 
Greenville could not be obtained; nor 
was the FBI able to get this informa- 
tion. It might be noted that the De- 
partment of Justice twice told the group 
that if they were truly homeless Mr. 
Katzenbach and the Department would 
see that their problems were met. Ap- 
parently they have homes and just want 
trouble, for to date no one has supplied 
the necessary information. 

It was thought for a time that the 
Greenville Air Force Base takeover 
would be delayed because there was 
some question as to whether the tele- 
vision cameras could get there on time. 
They made it, however, and the show 
went on as planned. 

Last fall I visited New York City, the 
14th Street markets and the downtown 
slum areas, including much of Harlem. 
I was there in connection with a study 
and plans developed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to improve food distribution in 
wholesale markets and to reduce the cost 
of food to the consumer. Funds for the 
initial planning involved are appropri- 
ated on the recommendation of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of which Iam 
chairman. Our findings as a result of 
the study with regard to food marketing, 
methods of decreasing costs of distribu- 
tion and handling in wholesale markets 
have been used by the cities in designing 
and constructing facilities. I am 
pleased to see that, as deplorable as con- 
ditions have been in the wholesale 
market level in New York City, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, they are taking advan- 
tage of these plans. 

We also toured New York Harbor in 
connection with our public works ap- 
propriations assignment, and are glad to 
try to help meet the problems of all sec- 
tions of the country. I certainly do not 
wish to embarrass my colleagues and 
friends from these other areas. Suffice 
it to say, they have so many problems it 
is easy to understand why they are ask- 
ing for help for New York City from the 
New York State government, as well as 
from the Federal Government. 

Many other sections of the country are 
also requesting help. Any visit to these 
areas and observation of conditions 
there make it easy to understand why 
Congressman Resnick and others would 
try to direct attention of their local peo- 
ple to anyplace in the United States 
other than their own backyard, if 
thereby they can avoid having to deal 
with the problems which they have at 
home. 

Of course, we have problems in the 
South, but they are small as compared 
with those of the slum areas of the 
northern cities. Mechanization is 
changing the work patterns of Missis- 
sippi agriculture. Actually, since the be- 
ginning of the war in Vietnam it has 
been difficult to get anyone to work on 
a farm. The various government pro- 
grams enable so many to get by without 
work that the incentive to work is grad- 
ually being removed. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] support- 
ed the farm bill. I thought it better to 
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have a farm bill calling for production 
and making our commodities available 
on the counters of the markets of the 
world for use by those who need them 
than to pay to stop agriculture. 

I served as district attorney of my 
State for 8% years and will match not 
only my record but the record of the 
people of Mississippi in dealing with our 
problems with that of any person or any 
section of the Nation. We have had some 
occurrences which we deplore. Numeri- 
cally they are few, less over a period of a 
number of years than those on one week- 
end in many cities of the country. 

In my experience in Congress I have 
never tried to make any capital with re- 
gard to the other fellow’s problems, but 
Ihave devoted my time to trying to solve 
our own. I think this the proper ap- 
proach for any Member of Congress. 

Those who have spoken today about 
conditions in Mississippi should talk to 
people who have an overall knowledge 
and an objective outlook, rather than to 
individuals with records for creating 
turmoil such as those with whom Mr. 
Resnick has dealt. And, may I say, if 
they wait until their section of the coun- 
try gets its problems in the same area 
corrected before they jump on mine, they 
will never jump. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER REQUEST 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the conclusion of special orders 
today, I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
late hour I object. 

Earlier a request was made and we 
called attention to the hour. I think it 
is unfair at this time. I might add to 
be fair about it, the gentleman from 
‘California had time in debate earlier 
and it is quite apparent what would hap- 
pen here. I have an appointment or at 
least I had an appointment about 30 
minutes ago that I have to go to, so, Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Objec- 
tion is heard. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, is the 
House going to be in session tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Les; the 
House will be in session tomorrow. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered and the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk, I may address the 
House for 30 minutes tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
There was no objection. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CuLver] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to establish a 
National Traffic Safety Agency. I most 
certainly share the concern expressed by 
a number of my colleagues with the 
alarming rise in automobile deaths on 
our highways, and I hope through this 
measure to join in an effort to signifi- 
cantly reduce the loss of life and prop- 
erty through accidents. 

During 1965 nearly 50,000 Americans 
lost their lives as a result of traffic ac- 
eidents, 793 of these in the State of Iowa 
alone. In the past 25 years over a mil- 
lion and one-half Americans have died 
in motor vehicle accidents, this is more 
than twice as many as have died in all 
the wars the Nation has fought since its 
founding nearly 200 years ago. As the 
number of miles driven in an automobile- 
conscious society increases each year, 
and the danger of driving each mile 
grows, so too will the tragic toll of lives 
needlessly lost rise accordingly unless 
we begin to recognize traffic safety as a 
matter of vital national concern, and 
take effective steps to lessen the prob- 
ability of crippling accidents. 

The broad range of local and State 
traffic enforcement activities in the 
face of the constantly expanding rate of 
interstate travel and the shocking na- 
tional death level make it clear that this 
critical problem closely affects all levels 
of government as well as each individual 
automobile operator and producer. All 
must, therefore, properly join in a con- 
certed effort to meet and overcome the 
intolerably high accident rate. 

Though the number of traffic fatalities 
in Iowa last year was staggering, I am 
pleased to note that the vigorous admin- 
istrative activities and intensified en- 
forcement efforts of the department of 
public safety assisted in actually reduc- 
ing the figure from the total of the pre- 
vious year. If this hopeful trend is to 
continue in the State, however, and simi- 
lar reductions are to be realized on a 
nationwide basis, we should act now to 
facilitate a greater coordination of in- 
formation and activities, to insure the 
widespread application of existing 
knowledge, and to promote a more uni- 
form acceptance of proven safety 
standards. 

Investigations such as the recently 
completed automotive safety hearings in 
Des Moines, clearly indicate that we have 
too long placed insufficient emphasis on 
the vital factor of automotive design 
and produetion to insure that the Ameri- 
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can motorist is adequately protected by 
the most effective safety devices that our 
enormous resources and modern research 
proficiency are capable of providing. In 
this area the Federal Government 
should act to develop and clearly define 
minimum safety standards for the pro- 
duction of automobiles, just as it has in 
past years established standards govern- 
ing the production of other modes of 
transportation. While 5 persons die 
for every 10 billion miles traveled by 
train, 13 for each 10 billion miles traveled 
by bus, and 14 for every 10 billion air 
miles, a distressing 570 persons die for 
every 10 billion miles traveled by auto- 
mobile. Yet, we have not established 
minimum safety standards for automo- 
biles as has been done for planes, trains, 
and buses. 

These standards could then be readily 
complied with by automobile manufac- 
turers without the confusion which 
would otherwise result if each State were 
to independently establish its own re- 
quirements. 


Moreover, motorists would be assured 
of encountering vehicles meeting re- 
quired safety standards on the roads of 
any State where they travel. 


The legislation I have introduced 
would establish a national traffic safety 
program to conduct research and inves- 
tigation in all relevant areas of traffic 
safety, encourage the enactment and en- 
forcement of uniform State traffic and 
licensing laws, and develop and establish 
national traffic safety standards. The 
bill would also provide for the certifica- 
tion of motor vehicle manufacturers 
whose vehicles were designed to meet na- 
tional safety performance standards. 
Additionally, grants would be authorized 
for State safety agencies to assist in the 
establishment and expansion of pro- 
grams for the improvement of driver ed- 
ucation and licensing, motor vehicle in- 
spection, accident reporting, and high- 
way design, construction, and marking. 

I hope that the Congress will act in 
this important field during the months 
ahead. With the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation, I feel we can success- 
fully focus greater national attention on 
the matter of automobile and traffic 
safety and direct the best national lead- 
ership and coordinating ability to stem- 
ming the awful tide of destruction on our 


highways: 


AERIAL GARBAGE AND AIR SAFETY 


Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
numerous speeches I have delivered on 
the floor of the House over the past sev- 
eral years on the subject of air safety I 
have often referred to the problem of the 
near collision, or near-miss as some pre- 
fer. Near collisions occur for a number 
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of reasons, none of them good ones. 
Sometimes near collisions turn into real 
collisions. So the problem is a deadly 
serious one. 

Among the causes of near collisions I 
have cited in the past the failure of the 
FAA to set forth rules providing for ade- 
quate vertical and horizontal separation, 
the inadequacy or absence of naviga- 
tional and other aids at airports, the 
faulty radar monitoring of aircraft at 
FAA control centers, congestion in and 
around airports, and the improper ob- 
servation and reporting of weather con- 
ditions by the FAA and the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Those of my colleagues who share my 
concern for aviation safety will be in- 
terested in another cause of near colli- 
sions, among other things, closely related 
to the problem of the incorrect reporting 
of weather conditions, is the problem of 
aerial garbage. 

Aerial garbage, also known as air 
pollution, clutters the skies above the 
Nation’s urban centers sometimes reach- 
ing as high as 31,000 feet according to 
the airline pilots who have to cope with 
it. Pilots have long recognized aerial 
garbage as a source of annoyance and 
danger. This garbage, a mixture of soot 
and dirt, does not dissipate in sunshine. 
It hovers and moves with the weather. 
It is plainly distinct from haze, which 
is a composition of salt crystals or dust, 
and does dissipate in sunshine. It is im- 
portant to the pilot of a plane, not to 
speak of his passengers, to know whether 
he was about to fly into haze or into 
aerial garbage. 

But according to Capt. O. M. Cockes, 
director of air safety for the Airline 
Pilot’s Association, the U.S. Weather 
Bureau incorrectly reports aerial gar- 
bage as haze. Further; and most sig- 
nificantly, Captain Cockes states that 
near collisions have increased as a result 
of aerial garbage to a point where you 
have had a dull trip if you don’t experi- 
ence at least one on every sequence as‘a 
scheduled airline pilot.” 

This quotation and other facts con- 
cerning aerial garbage are reported in 
the February 12 issue of the New Repub- 
lic in an article written by Leticia. This 
article goes on to describe how another 
airline pilot, Capt. William L. Guthrie, 
a 35-year veteran, has challenged the 
FAA to exercise its responsibility to in- 
vestigate pilot allegations of incorrect 
weather reports. 

The problem of near collisions and of 
air safety generally, is serious enough to 
warrant the full attention of the respon- 
sible Federal agencies. I have stated in 
the past that in my opinion aviation 
safety. was being neglected by those 
agencies that have the duty of maintain- 
ing and improving it. The FAA, for ex- 
ample, has gotten pretty far into the 
business of developing the supersonic 
transport. I do not quarrel with this 
activity. But it seems to me that before 
millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are set aside for the development of 
a new plane that we use every resource 
to insure the safety of the ones we have. 

I cannot: overemphasize the problem 
of the near collision. I have stated be- 
fore and I state now that if the traveling 
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public were fully aware of the incredible 
number of near collisions that occur 
daily the impact would be immediate 
and the effects on air travel would be 
substantial. We have seen instances 
where planes have collided or almost 
collided because of lack of proper equip- 
ment, or lack of adequate guidelines for 
vertical or horizontal separation, or be- 
cause of faulty weather reporting, or for 
other reasons. But each of these faults 
and inadequacies can be corrected and 
should be corrected. 

The traveling public has the right to 
fly under the safest possible conditions, 
not under conditions which are 
thought to be safe enough, or safe com- 
pared to other modes of travel as com- 
puted by some statistical method—but 
under the safest possible conditions. In 
my opinion, the conditions of air travel 
could be made considerably safer than 
they are today. 

With unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing in the Record a copy of the article 
from the New Republic by Leticia Kent. 


AERIAL GARBAGE 


“Smoking is going to kill us just as sure 
as the sun comes up in the east (whether 
or not we can see it) regardless of what the 
American Medical Association or tobacco ex- 
perts say. Not cigarette smoking, pipe smok- 
ing, or cigars, but the unscrupulous dumping 
of garbage in the atmosphere. If I sound 
like I’m off on some kind of a crusade kick, 
that is only because I am, namely, to see if 
I can’t hit a sensitive nerve in someone’s 
conscience who will have the guts to stand 
up and be counted by turning the first 
wheel some place, some way, to put a stop 
to air pollution before it kills us all, not on 
the ground but in the air.” 

So began a recent letter from an airline 
pilot, Capt. O. M. Cockes, to the Airline Pi- 
lots’ Association’s director of air safety. The 
letter asserted that near collisions between 
aircraft have increased because of smoke 
pollution to a point where you have had a 
dull trip if you don't experience at least one 
on every sequence as a scheduled airline 
pilot.” The letter went on to accuse the 
U.S. Weather Bureau of incorrectly reporting 
the smoke as haze. The official glossary of 
the Bureau, it said, defines haze, a natural 
phenomenon, as “salt crystals or dust” and 
does not include “smoke” in that definition. 
Smoke is a mixture of soot and dirt. Haze- 
based fog dissipates quickly in sunshine; 
smoke-based fog does not. 

For years, a pilots’ campaign, inspiring let- 
ters like Cockes’, has been conducted by 
Capt. William L. Guthrie, pilot and renowned 
clear air buff. During the recent New York 
mayoralty race, Guthrie conferred with both 
the Ryan and Lindsay teams, to no notice- 
able effect except that the candidates began 
to allude to “aerial garbage.“ For years, 
Guthrie has seen from his cockpit that there 
exists, nationwide, a blanket of smoke reach- 
ing as high as 31,000 feet, which moves with 
major weather systems. He believes that 
public efforts to prevent air pollution (such 
as smoke) cannot begin until the problem 
is accurately stated and assignment of re- 
sponsibility correctly made. 

Guthrie’s allegations (corroborated by 
2,800 fellow Eastern Airlines pilots) remain 
uncontested; but his correspondence and 
messages to the Federal Aviation Agency, re- 
questing review of inaccurate weather re- 
porting, remain unanswered. 

On October 7, Captain Guthrie refused 


‘fiightdeck access to an FAA inspector. FAA 


inspectors, representing the public interest, 
conduct routine en route airline checks and 
are entitled to access to the pilot’s compart- 
ment of the aircraft during flight. Guthrie 
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considered that the FAA lacked concern for 
the public interest in failing to investigate 
pilot allegations of incorrect weather re- 
ports. A disciplined airline pilot with an 
enviable 35-year record, he apparently de- 
liberately violated Federal aviation regula- 
tions. He was grounded, but has appealed 
the ruling. 

“The airline pilot,” Guthrie says, privi- 
leged with a front seat from which to view 
the ever-changing and ever-dirtier sky, has 
a special interest in demanding correct 
weather reports. Once smoke is consist- 
ently identified, it can be stopped at its 
source and responsibility for it can be es- 
tablished. By the time pollution gets into 
the air, there’s no way to control it. 

“If the Federal Government will simply 
take the position that the dumping of pri- 
vate property (waste material) in the Na- 
tion’s sky is undesirable, and set a time 
schedule of dumping penalties as a deter- 
rent, we will see the ingenuity of our indus- 
trial machine producing a clear sky. 

“If aerial dumping of waste is severely 
penalized,” Guthrie continued, then bil- 
lions of dollars worth of retention and sal- 
vage equipment will be designed, manufac- 
tured, sold, installed, serviced, replaced by 
better equipment,” 

Guthrie’s suggestions have already been 
successfully tried in the town of Palm Beach 
Shores in Florida, which enacted a 1964 ordi- 
nance penalizing aerial dumpers $20 per ton. 
When this was done, the local powerplant 
quickly announced it would convert from 
residual fuel oil to natural gas, thereby less- 
ening. aerial contamination (but not elimi- 
nating it). More recently the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee recommended 
“that careful study be given to taxlike sys- 
tems in which all polluters would be sub- 
ject to ‘effluent charges“ in proportion to 
their contribution to pollution.” Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall is interested in 
offering economic incentives for pollution 
abatement. Urban critic Jane Jacobs fore- 
sées the rise of a new growth industry in our 
cities concerned with retention and salvage 
of wastes. Someday, despite depressing in- 
dications to the contrary, the problem of 
aerial garbage may be solved. 


THE DELAWARE AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD DELIVERS TO VIETNAM 
CARGO VITAL TO THE DEFENSE 
OF FREEDOM 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Delaware Air National Guard has just 
completed another flight to Vietnam de- 
livering cargo vital to the defense of 
freedom, according to Lt. Col. Forest C. 
Shoup, its commanding officer. A 

This flight makes the seventh mission 
since December 1, 1965, in which Dela- 
wareans and their neighbors from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey 
have given freely of their time and tal- 
ent to carry out a task of major im- 
portance. 

I take this occasion to commend the 
members of the Delaware Air National 
Guard who participated in this mission 
on a voluntary basis and who took time 
from their civilian jobs and ‘their fam- 
ilies to support the Regular military Air 
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Force in transporting vital materiel to 
Vietnam. I include as part of my re- 
marks the following letter from Lt. Col. 
Forest C. Shoup: 


142p MILITTARY AIRLIFT SQUADRON, 
DELAWARE Am NATIONAL GUARD, 
New Castle, Del., January 29, 1966. 
Congressman Harris B. MCDOWELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: I am happy 
to inform you that the Delaware Air National 
Guard has just completed another flight to 
Vietnam delivering cargo vital to the defense 
of freedom. 

The men listed below participated in this 
mission on a voluntary basis taking time 
from their civilian jobs and families to sup- 
port the regular military Air Force in trans- 
porting materiel to the Far East, 

This flight marks the seventh mission since 
December 1, 1965, in which Delawareans and 
their neighbors from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey have given freely of 
their time and talent to accomplish a job 
that must be done. 

Best regards, 

Forest C. Shoup, Lt. Col., Delaware Air 
National Guard, Aircraft Commander; 
Capt. James A. Moore, ist Pilot, 
Havertown, Pa.; Capt. Jack K. Bal, 1st 
Pilot, Riverside, N.J.; Maj. Hugh P. 
Goettel, Instructor Navigator, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Capt. Jay R. Herr, Crew 
Navigator, Lancaster, Pa.; 2d Lt. 
James R. Sisson, Student Navigator, 
Media, Pa.; M. Sgt. Floren McNichols, 
AF Adviser, Wilmington, Del., M. Sgt. 
John Weber, Flight Engineer, Wil- 
mington, Del.; T. Sgt. Scott Rice, Flight 
Engineer, University of Delaware; 
T. Sgt. Bernard W. Coll, Loadmaster, 
Wilmington, Del. 


TOM ADAMS AND THE NATION'S 
WATERWAYS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fasc III] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
being held in Washington at the present 
time a conference by the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association attended by over a thou- 
sand people whose interests and liveli- 
hoods are vitally concerned with the de- 
velopment and utilization of the Nation’s 
waterways. 

One of the principal speakers was to 
be Florida's very capable secretary of 
state, Tom Adams. Unfortunately he will 
be unable to be present because of illness. 
However, and fortunately, he has pre- 
viously made a very able presentation of 
the value of waterways to the Nation’s 
economy and of the threat to them rep- 
resented by a proposal which looms large 
in the future welfare of inland and in- 
tracoastal waterways and the shippers, 
industries and citizens so dependent 
upon them—user charges or tolls. 

The National Waterways Conference, 
Inc., of which Tom Adams has been pres- 
ident since 1961, has been sponsoring 
regional conferences of waterways users 
and other interested persons at which 
their problems and future are discussed. 
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On January 19, 1966, Tom Adams was 
the principal speaker at such a confer- 
ence in Little Rock. His address, which 
I strongly recommend to your attention, 
has been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of February 1, 1966 on page 1721, 
by Representative CLAUDE PEPPER. 

This address was a very able exposi- 
tion of the multipurpose development 
of the Nation’s water resources, of the 
full-scale development of river basins 
for flood control, water supply, hydro- 
power, fish and wildlife enhancement, 
water pollution abatement, recreation, 
and navigation. 

Complete development, to be economi- 
cally sound must include all of these in- 
terrelated and interdependent purposes. 

The proposal to impose user charges 
or tolls on waterways could upset the 
delicate relationships and possibly cause 
irreparable damage to an important seg- 
ment of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem which handles over 10 percent of all 
of the country’s freight and upon which 
a sizable portion of its population de- 
pends for a regulator of transportation 
costs. 

The administration is again proposing 
to initiate toll charges in the form of a 
tax of 2 cents per gallon on fuel used by 
shallow draft commercial vessels. 

Tom Adams asserts that such a tax or 
toll on the waterways would not serve the 
best interests of the general public or the 
Nation. He holds they would raise water 
freight charges, thus reducing traffic, and 
affecting other aspects of water resource 
development; such as, flood control and 
water supply. This would result in re- 
ducing the economic benefits. The fu- 
ture of many areas in the Nation which 
are heavily dependent upon these water- 
ways could be jeopardized. This is most 
particularly true in the large areas served 
by the 22,000 miles of inland and intra- 
coastal waterways but would affect to 
some degree the whole country. 

Tom Adams is well qualified to speak 
on the subject. He has been a farmer, 
thus a user of waterways; served mag- 
nificently in the State senate where he 
was chosen as the outstanding freshman 
senator in 1957, and most valuable mem- 
ber of the 1959 session of the legislature. 

His long and sustained interest in and 
study of water resource development was 
climaxed in 1959 when he was appointed 
to the U.S. Commission, Southeast River 
Basins. Upon becoming secretary of 
state of Florida in 1961 he was named 
the most effective State administrator. 

Tom Adams was active in the organi- 
zation of the National Waterways Con- 
ference, Inc. in 1960. This is composed 
of members of the Nation’s basic indus- 
tries—oil, chemical, iron and steel and 
grain companies who use waterways of 
public industrial development agencies, 
port authorities and other local govern- 
ment bodies; of water carriers and 
waterway service industries. All are es- 
sential cogs in the economic machinery 
of our Nation and their welfare, devel- 
opment and prosperity is basic to that of 
the Nation at large. 

The address made by Tom Adams, one 
which I strongly recommend to you, is a 
very cogent and purposeful delineation of 
the problem and its solution by one 
eminently qualified to do so. 
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AGRICULTURE FAILS TO GET A FAIR 
AND EQUITABLE SHARE OF THE 
NEW BUDGET 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
somewhere along the line those who 
formulated the budget have gotten their 
signals crossed. 

On the one hand there are White 
House proposals for more effective edu- 
cational programs. On the other a re- 
duction is proposed in the school milk 
program fund. How, by any stretch of 
the imagination, can it be presumed 
that hungry youngsters can learn at a 
normal rate. 

On the one hand there are predictions 
that our rural areas will soon be required 
to produce at an expanded rate to meet 
the growing food needs of the world. On 
the other we see a proposal for the re- 
duction of funds in the soil conservation 
program. This is an important part of 
the plan for the development of maxi- 
mum productivity in the future. It does 
not seem to me that we are being far- 
sighted enough in our program planning. 
Certainly the programs of the past that 
have been proved successful should not 
be brushed aside so that new and untried 
programs can get a start. 

Further evidence that agriculture fails 
to get a fair and equitable share of this 
new budget is found in the drastic cut 
in the REA loan program—a program 
that makes little demand on our Federal 
resources because the loans are returned 
with interest and the investment in 
powerlines adds to the growth and ex- 
pansion of our rural economy. This 
brings in more revenue to meet Federal 
expenses and helps to reduce the pres- 
sures to increase taxes. 

The budget recommendations ignore 
the annual survey of rural electric loan 
applications for fiscal 1967, which show 
a need of $675 million, by seeking au- 
thorization of only $220 million in new 
loan funds. This is one-third the amount 
required. 

Adding to this curtailment of future 
credit requirements affecting some 10 
percent of our population is the curtail- 
ment of current authorizations already 
made by this Congress. This cut 
amounts to a total of $132 million. De- 
spite the growing volume of loan applica- 
tions $35 million of current loan author- 
ization has been impounded. Further, 
$60 million in contingency funds we voted 
at the last session are to be lost and will 
not be available to reduce the current 
program loan needs. Finally some $37 
million of 1965 contingency funds re- 
leased by the Budget Bureau only after 
repeated demands by Members of this 
House are being impounded. It is pro- 
posed that some of these funds be held 
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for use in both fiscal 1967 and 1968. The 
need is now—not a year or so hence. The 
Congress is aware of this loan need and 
in its judgment made provision to meet 
it. Now we learn that the problem is 
compounded and increased because of 
Budget Bureau restrictions. 

Can this “brownout” of REA credit 
funds be allowed to grow into a “black- 
out” for rural and farm areas? How can 
a farmer plan to go all-electric in adopt- 
ing new feed programs to step up his 
animal units if he cannot get a larger 
transformer, a larger distribution line, 
a new substation to feed the growing de- 
mand for energy required by him and 
his neighbors? How can our farmers 
grow the additional supplies for any in- 
ternational attack on hunger if they can- 
not get the basic electric energy to in- 
crease production, lower costs, and offset 
labor shortages? 

Private utilities announce that their 
construction investments will soar to $4.8 
billion in the year ahead. Rural and 
farm people are power minded too. If 
rural areas are to move forward, if they 
are to respond to President Johnson's 
efforts to improve the rural economy, 
they will need growth and improvement 
in their electric and telephone systems 
to be competitive. We hear of plans to 
organize rural districts through which 
development of rural plans can be co- 
ordinated and moved forward. Yet the 
Budget Bureau proposes to slash REA 
credit and slow down the resources of 
rural America to have adequate, basic 
electric service. 

Again, REA credit is not a “cost” but 
an investment. If squeeze we must, let’s 
squeeze on doubtful proposals whose 
value is questionable. Rural electric 
loans add to the rural economy and ex- 
pand the tax base and to that extent 
lessen the pressures for increasing tax 
rates. 

These rural electric systems, nearly 
1,000 stretched across this land of ours, 
are serving some 10 percent of the popu- 
lation, If they are starved for capital 
funds this large and important segment 
of our economy will be seriously hurt. 

If the budget cut in REA loan author- 
izations applied across the Nation on an 
equal basis, the amount of credit avail- 
able for the additional facilities needed 
by Iowa rural electric consumers’ would 
be about $5 per user, or $750,000 for the 
48 operating distribution systems which 
have an investment of a quarter of a 
billion dollars. It is just simply not 
realistic to think the proposed limited 
appropriation comes anywhere meeting 
the need. 

Rural electric borrowers themselves 
have taken steps to try and solve this 
problem through supplementary finan- 
cial proposals of their own. However, it 
takes time to get such plans into effective 
operation. I am pleading for adequate 
funds now to enable the rural electric 
systems to keep abreast of their respon- 
sibilities until alternative plans can be 
set up and become workable. Addition- 
ally I suggest that a serious analysis be 
made of the reductions proposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget in a variety of 
basic programs and their effect on rural 
life in America. beg 
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TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
REDWOODS PARK 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. EDWARDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill, 
similar to that by my good friend and 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. COHELAN], to create 
a Redwoods National Park in northern 
California. In submitting this legisla- 
tion to the House, I want to emphasize 
the importance of size and location, in 
establishing a true Redwoods Park. 

Anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to stand for a moment among 
the tall and majestic redwoods of Cali- 
fornia and see the light rays filter down 
between the trees can only support legis- 
lation to create a Redwoods National 
Park to sustain this sight for an urban 
America which increasingly flees to such 
natural areas for relaxation and re- 
generation. 

But this is accepted—the need to con- 
serve our forests and rivers and sights 
has not been a debatable proposition 
since the days of our esteemed and 
energetic President Theodore Roosevelt. 
The question of conflict revolves instead 
around whether we are to preserve the 
best of what we have. 

This bill proposes that a redwood 
park be established along Prairie and 
Redwood Creeks in Del Norte and Hum- 
boldt Counties. This site is far supe- 
rior to others which have been suggested. 
First because it includes the largest re- 
maining concentration of virgin red- 
woods with both major groves and rec- 
ord trees. Over half of the 90,000 acres 
proposed is virgin growth. This is sig- 
nificant as we realize that only 200,000 
acres are left of the original 2 million. 

This area would provide a balanced 
park with diversified recreational oppor- 
tunities—18 miles of coastline and 22 
miles of Redwood Creek, valleys, and for- 
ests. It is recommended by the National 
Geographic Society, the major conserva- 
tion organizations and a year ago was 
the first choice of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
recognize the very great benefits of this 
bill which will establish a national park 
in a region which still boasts of the 
beauty and naturalness which we are 
attempting to preserve. I urge my col- 
leagues’ support of H.R. 12711. 


NOTIFYING THE NEXT OF KIN 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentlem 
from Illinois? J 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter and a copy of 
an editorial from Howard White, a con- 
stituent of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and editor of the 
Burlington, N.C., Daily-Times News. 

Mr. White's letter and editorial pointed 
to a situation which concerns me very 
deeply. He criticized a procedure fol- 
lowed by the Department of Defense in 
notifying next of kin of the death of a 
serviceman. 

In his editorial, Mr. White described 
how a bereaved mother was notified of 
the death of her son. A commercial taxi 
driver drove to her home at night and 
calmly and impersonally handed her a 
telegram which contained the shocking 
news that her son had been killed. 

I am writing to Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara to suggest, as does Mr. 
White, that there must be a better way 
to inform the next of kin that their loved 
ones are dead. 

We owe those who have made the great 
sacrifice of a son or husband more than 
this. They deserve more respect than 
this cold knock on the door by a cabbie. 
They have given their most precious pos- 
session to their country. Can their 
country not give them the respect, the 
understanding, and compassion they de- 
serve? 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you will 
agree with Mr. White. There must be a 
better way. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, who 
I know will be as concerned as I am in 
this matter, I would like to include in my 
remarks a copy of a letter I am dispatch- 
ing to Secretary McNamara, as well as 
copies of Mr. White’s letter and editorial: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Hon, ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: I want to call your 
attention to a situation which concerns me 
deeply, as I know it will you. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. How- 
ard White, editor of the Daily Times-News 
in Burlington, N.C., along with a clipping 
from the editorial page of his newspaper. 
(Copies of Mr. White's letter and accom- 
panying editorial are attached herewith.) 

Mr. White, in his letter and in his edi- 
torial, asks the very timely and cogent ques- 
tion: Is there not “a better way” to notify 
next of kin of the death of a serviceman? 

I am hopeful that the procedure outlined 
in the Times-News editorial is an isolated 
instance and not generally used to notify a 
mother of the death of her son—or daughter. 
The thought of an impersonal taxi driver 
coldly delivering a death message to the home 
of the next of kin of an American service- 
man is a chilling one to me, 

I would not be so bold as to outline a 
better solution, for you and your subordinates 
are much better equipped to prescribe more 
suitable approaches to the problem than I 
am. I would only repeat Mr. White's plea 
for a “better way.” There must be a better 
way to inform a mother or a wife of the 
most stunning and tragic news she can ever 
receive—that her son or husband has been 
Killed. We owe them more than that, since 
they have made the great sacrifice of their 
loved one for his country. There has to be a 
“better way,” one which entails the com- 
passion, the humaneness, and understand- 
ing which the recipient of this woeful news 
deserves. 

After you have read Mr. White's editorial, 
I am sure that Will agree with both ot 
us. There must be a better way.” And. 
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with the increasing bitterness of the struggle 
in Vietnam, this matter becomes more im- 
portant with every fatality occurring there. 

Knowing of the many and heavy burdens 
that are yours now, I would be doubly ap- 
preciative of your consideration of this mat- 
ter 


Witn kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Horace R. KoRNEGAY. 
THE DAILY Trmes-News, 
Burlington, N.C., February 5, 1966. 
Hon. Horace R. KoRNEGAY 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Horace: We ran into this situation 
again on procedure ‘in notifying the next of 
kin 


I'm enclosing an editorial I had on yester- 
day's page. 

It simply seems to me that there is a 
better way to handle this. 

A knock on the door, a mother by herself 
in the house, a telegram, her son is dead. 
I'm sure that across the Nation there are 
many mothers who have been in danger 
themselves through such a practice, for all 
would not be without some degree of shock, 
and so forth. 

This is a suggestion, for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
A. HOWARD WHITE. 
[From the Burlington (N. C.) Daily Times- 
News, Feb. 4, 1966] 
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The procedure of parents or next of kin 
being informed when a husband or son is 
killed while serving his country has not been 
changed. 

But each time a telegram is delivered with 
such a message, there comes a big question. 
The conclusion which always comes is that 
it should be changed. 

Western Union has followed a policy for 
several years, in agreement with the De- 
partment of Defense, that it delivers such 
messages. The simple requirement is that 
the telegram be delivered by a bona fide de- 
livery service. A taxi that has insurance is 
an example of a qualifying service. 

When the parents of Pfc. Hiram D. Strick- 
land of Route 2, Graham, learned of his 
death by telegram Wednesday night, it was 
by telegram delivered by a taxi driver. 

There must be some better way. 

Isn’t it possible, we can ask, that the 
Chaplain’s Corps at Fort Bragg be given 
the message, and a chaplain, in turn be the 
one to knock at the door and reveal the 
news? 

If that were not possible, could not the 
commander of our National Guard, or the 
head of our reserve unit, be responsible for 
such a service? 

There are many possible approaches to 
making the notification adjust closer into 
the Nation's respect for its men in uniform, 
for those who pay the supreme sacrifice, 
than the highly impersonal use of a tele- 
gram delivered by a commercial service. 
There is something missing in this link of 
national respect and the family suffering 
a loss when there is merely a knock on the 
door, delivery of a telegram, and departure. 

There could be problems in handling the 
notification in some other way. 

But they cannot be larger than the prob- 
lem created in the hearts and minds of 
people within a family, or neighbors and 
friends, on a nation accepting such a loss 
in such a routine, matter-of-fact way. 


THE PRIVILEGED CLASS: STORES, 
GOVERNMENTS GIVE BREAKS TO 
“THE ELDERLY 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. Farnum] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 28, the Wall Street Journal 
published a front-page article headlined 
“The Privileged Class: Stores, Govern- 
ments Give Breaks to the Elderly.” 

The article described certain discounts 
being made available to Michigan’s 
senior citizens including reduced fees for 
fishing licenses, half-price tickets to ball 
games, cutrate prices for bowling, lower 
property taxes on their homes, and spe- 
cial discounts, offered by some firms, for 
drugs and medicines. ; 

Let me say right here that I am heart- 
ily in accord with such practices. Sta- 
tistics on incomes, pensions, and so forth, 
illustrate only too graphically how diffi- 
cult a time our retired citizens have in 
making ends meet, even with the benefit 
of such “privileges.” 

I was appalled then, to read in the Wall 
Street Journal article where the Mich- 
igan Board of Pharmacy has put a stop 
to the practice of offering a special drug 
discount to senior citizens on the grounds 
that it “discriminates” against younger 
people. 

The executive secretary of the Michi- 
gan Board of Pharmacy, a Mr. Allan 
Weatherwax, is quoted as saying: 

Old people can get free drugs through wel- 
fare and old-age assistance. 


What an incredibly calloused remark. 

Certainly it deserves to be ranked with 
the infamous retort of Marie Antoinette, 
who when told the people of France were 
crying for bread snapped: Let them eat 
cake.“ 

Because, Mr. Speaker, when Mr. 
Weatherwax was asked to let this drug 
discount plan for senior citizens con- 
tinue—so that they could meet their 
medical needs with dignity and inde- 
pendence from their own meager re- 
sources at no cost to the State—his re- 
ponse was: “Let them go on welfare.” 

This way, of course, they could get 
drugs but only after putting on their beg- 
ging clothes and being stamped with the 
welfare stigma. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Wall Street Journal 
article to which I refer be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 
THE PRIVILEGED CLASS: STORES, GOVERNMENTS 

GIVE BREAKS TO ELDERLY—SHops SAY PLANS 

OFTEN LEAD TO NEw ORDERS FROM YOUNG; 

Druc FIRM Runs INTO TROUBLE 

(By Jerry Flint) 

Derrorr.—Want to know how to get a dis- 

count on your taxes, a free checking account, 


a cheap fishing license, a cut rate on medi- 
cine, a half-price ticket to the ball game? 

Here’s how: Grow old. 

It seems that nearly everybody is trying 
to help out the old folks these days. But it’s 
not all as altruistic as it looks. “Many old- 
sters have children, and their children have 
children. The youngsters are very grateful 
for what we can do for their parents, and this 
leads to new business,” says Charles Rosen, 
executive vice president of Revco Drug Stores, 
Inc., a big Midwest chain that. gives people 
over age 60 a 10-percent discount on pre- 
scription drug prices. 
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And Marvin Criger, senior vice president 
of the bank of Dearborn, Mich., says the 
bank provides free checking accounts to older 
people because it wants to help them out. 
But he adds: “Their children are grown and 
live in this area, too. If we do something 
nice for the old folks, it's likely they'll say 
something nice about us to their children.” 
He figures the free accounts cost the bank 
about $1,000 a month. 


A TAX BREAK 

Whatever the reason, the number of privi- 
leges for this privileged class is definitely on 
the rise. In Michigan, the legislature last 
year enacted a law giving most homeowners 
over 65 a special discount on local home 
property taxes; the plan is expected to save 
the eligible homeowners an average of $90 
& year. 

Delaware recently passed a property tax 
exemption for elderly homeowners earning 
$3,000 a year or less. And Michigan cut the 
price of fishing licenses for oldsters to 50 
cents from $2, effective last month, and plans 
free dental service for the elderly. 

In the Los Angeles area, people over 65 
get special rates for Dodger and Angel base- 
ball games, movies and other entertainment, 
and cut rates on drugs and discounts from 
some neighborhood grocery and furniture 
stores. Los Angeles County even has a de- 
partment of senior citizens’ affairs, which 
encourages old people to go in (to stores) 
and ask for special benefits,” says John 
Walker, assistant director of the agency. 

The over-65 crowd—which soon will be get- 
ting Government-financed medical care along 
with its other benefits—is happy with the in- 
creasing discounts and would like to see 
more. “Senior citizens should have free 
hunting, fishing, and trapping licenses,” says 
Julius Johnson, 72, a retired Ford Motor Co. 
worker in Detroit. Gordon Brocklebank, 69, 
a former warehouseman, says he would “like 
to see the 4-percent sales tax taken off food 
for us.” 

LIVING CLOSE TO THE LINE 


One reason many oldsters want more bene- 
fits is that they say they can barely get along 
on the money they have. Says Julius John- 
son’s wife: Tou have to live too close to 
the line. Groceries have gone up so high. 
You can’t make a little money go a long way 
anymore.” Harry Riflin, 77, a retired tailor 
here, agrees. “Those discounts are a good 
idea,” he says. “Older people can’t live on 
what they get. Take off rent and medical 
insurance and there's not much left,” 3 

The plans for the elderly definitely have 
brought in new business from their younger 
friends and relatives, say banks and the 
Revco drugstore chain, but they concede they 
can’t accurately measure the impact. The 
manager of a Detroit bowling alley says a 
special price for older people—three lines for 
$1 instead of the usual 50 cents a line—has 
boosted business to as many as 200 oldsters 
an afternoon from 20 to 25 before the plan 
was started. 

Businessmen don't always respond, of 
course, to pleas by older people for special 
discounts. In Detroit, letters by oldsters to 
newspapers recently asked for special rates 
for haircuts, but barbers apparently are deaf 
to the demand. In Lansing, Mich., a plea for 
cutrate taxi charges also has failed. 

When special rates are introduced there 
generally is little opposition, although Revco 
has run into some from Michigan’s Board of 
Pharmacy, which figures the plan discrimi- 
nates” against younger people. The board 
forced Reveo to stop enrolling old persons in 
the discount plan in Michigan, although it 
allowed the company to continue the dis- 
counts for those already signed up. 

“Old people can get free drugs through 
welfare and old-age assistance,” says Allan 
Weatherwax, 59-year-old executive, secretary 
of. the pharmacy board. And he adds: 
“Young people may need more help than old 
folks.” Noting that the State itself has 
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legislated some special discounts for older 
persons, Mr. Weatherwax comments: There 
is a difference between what is right and what 
is politically motivated.” 


WHY FIGHT IN VIETNAM? 


Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Farnum] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, February 8, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star published an editorial, entitled 
“Why Fight in Vietnam?” 

It is in the belief that there can never 
be too much clarification or reiteration 
of this position that I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues this fine interpre- 
tation. 

Besieged by critics from all sides who 
often propose simple solutions, the Presi- 
dent has once again defined our Nation’s 
commitment to peace in the world. A 
lesser man would not have the courage 
to steadfastly maintain this difficult and 
complex posture in what is a disagree- 
able, distasteful situation. 

By his example we must all realize 
there are no easy, painless solutions. We 
must also realize the alternatives are 
clear cut. As the President stated in his 
remarks upon arriving in Honolulu: 

If we allow the Communists to win in 
Vietnam * * * we will have to fight again 
someplace else. 


Mr. Speaker, since this is a matter of 
utmost concern to us all I insert it in 
the Recorp where it can be given careful 
study by my colleagues: 

Way FIGHT IN VIETNAM? 


Once again the President has tried to 
answer those among his critics who say they 
do not understand why the United States is 
fighting in Vietnam. 

The critics will not be satisfied with the 
answer. For there is nothing new init. But 
it is hard to know what more the President 
might have said in his remarks upon arriv- 
ing in Honolulu, 

In substance, this is what he had to say: 
We are fighting to determine whether aggres- 
sion and terror are the way of the future— 
a question of the gravest importance to all 
other nations, large or small, who seek to 
walk in peace and independence. If the 
Communists win in Vietnam they will know 
they can accomplish through so-called wars 
of liberation what they could not accomplish 
through naked aggression in Korea—or in- 
surgency in the Philippines, Greece, and 
Malaya—or the threat of aggression in 
Turkey—or in a free election anywhere. 

At this point, Mr. Johnson, in perhaps 
the most significant phase of his remarks, 
decided to lock horns with his senatorial 
critics, especially those in his own party. 
“There are special pleaders,” he said, “who 
counsel retreat in Vietnam. They belong to 
a group that has always been blind to ex- 
perience and deaf to hope. We cannot accept 
their logic that tyranny 10,000 miles away is 
not tyranny to concern us—or that subju- 
gation by an armed minority in Asia is dif- 
ferent from subjugation by an armed minor- 
ity in Europe. Were we to follow their course, 
how many nations might fall before the 
aggressor?) Where would our treaties be re- 
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spected, our word honored, our commitment 
believed. * * If we allow the Communists 
to win in Vietnam * * * we will have to fight 
again someplace else—at what cost no one 
knows. That is why it is vitally important 
to every American family that we stop the 
Communists in South Vietnam.” 

It could not have been easy for a consensus 
man to say these things. He knows his ex- 
planation will neither satisfy nor silence his 
critics. But there it is. The President has 
taken his stand and it will be difficult if not 
impossible for him to turn back. Nor is it 
at all likely, the critics notwithstanding, 
that Mr. Johnson intends to turn back if he 
thinks he has the support of the American 
people, to whom his comments were really 
addressed. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
anniversary of the declaration of Ukrai- 
nian independence is another reminder of 
the tactics and policies of the Soviets 
against the peoples of the world who love 
freedom and independence. 

It was in 1918 that these 40 million 
residents of the rich Ukraine moved to- 
ward self-government after the collapse 
of the Russian Empire. But the Bolshe- 
viks with a Russian army invaded the 
new nation, set up their puppet govern- 
ment and the territory went under the 
control of the Communist dictators. 

The familiar story of oppression and 
pillage followed. The resources of 250,- 
000 square miles of fertile land, the mines 
and industry were diverted to the up- 
building of Communist power. 

Resistance was bitter and very costly. 
Massacre and famine followed. Millions 
were uprooted, sent to Siberia, to other 
Asiatic areas to face a bitter existence as 
slave laborers. 

And while we hear this talk of co- 
existence, let us remember the pattern of 
conquest, the ruin of peoples and of na- 
tions that have come under the Kremlins 
fist. 

In the United States today we have 
many Ukrainians who escaped the 
Communists. They have taken a place 
in their adopted country, are leaders in 
professions, citizens of the finest type. It 
is this group, with a full realization of 
the benefits of liberty, that are the voice 
of the 40 million behind the Iron Curtain 
that help keep us conscious of the 
dangers of communism in our country. 

As a nation of over 40 million people— 
the largest non-Russian nation behind 
the Iron Curtain—Ukraine stands as one 
of our most important and natural allies. 
in the eventual defeat of Soviet imperial- 
ism. Its historic claim to national free- 
dom and independence cannot be 
ignored. Its place as a sovereign and 
equal partner in the mutual construction 
of the free Europe of tomorrow must be 
assured, if the foundation of permanent 
3 among freedom-loving nations is 

impregnable. 
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CENTRAL FLORIDA JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE BLOOD DONORS SUPPORT 
UNITED STATES TROOPS IN VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HERLonG] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress an incident which recently occurred 
in the district which I represent. 

It is a refreshing contrast to the stories 
we read of the draft card burnings, and 
so forth. 

These young people are serving just 
as the men overseas are serving. 

The following story was provided me 
by Mr. R. N. Bert“ Dosh, editor emeritus 
of the Ocala, Fla., Star-Banner: 


One hundred persons donated a pint of 
blood each at Central Florida Junior College 
located at Ocala in mid-December in support, 
of United States troops in Vietnam. 

The CFJC campus was the site of the 
“bleed-in” sponsored by the Central Florida 
College Civitan Club. Community residents 
as well as CFJC students, faculty, and staff 
were invited to participate in the blood do- 
nation program, according to Lester R. Gold- 
man, director of student activities and col- 
legiate Civitan sponsor. 

The blood was drawn by the mid-Florida 
Red Cross program with headquarters in 
Daytona Beach. 

Because whole blood will keep only 21 
days, the blood drawn at CFJC was sent to 
the Squibb laboratories in New Brunswick, 
N.J., to be fractioned and subsequently sent 
to the U.S. Department of Defense for stock- 
piling for use by U.S. troops as needed. 

A number of organizations contributed to 
the “bleed-in” in various ways, including the 
Marion County Medical Association, Munroe 
Memorial Hospital, the Ocala Junior Wom- 
an’s Club, the Marion County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, the CFJC Department 
of Nursing Education, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Nehi Bottling Works, Public Market, 
and many individuals. 

The list of those who contributed follows: 

Kerr, William R., Ocala; McKenney, Carl 
O., Ocala; Barthlow, Arthur P., Ocala; 
Reames, Joe M., Gainesville; Ritterhof, Dor- 
othy A., Ocala; Miller, Mark S., Ocala; Besea, 
Thomas R., Inverness; Childress, Joe B., 
Citra; Greene, John M., Ocala; Maguire, 
Glen, Groveland; Herrin, William, Ocala; 
Blake, Timothy M., Ocala; Thomas, William 
J., Ocala; Branan, William V., Ocala; Cra- 
mer, John L., Anthony; Bryant, Robert C., 
Ocala; Brodbent, Albert S., Ocala; Miller, 
Curtis R., Gainesville; Aubrey, Ray H., Jr., 
Ocala; Glanzer, Charles M., Ocala; White, 
Benny C., Sparr; Denson, Jay T., Ocala; Bras- 
ington, John A., Ocala; Rittenhoff, Robert F., 
Ocala; Hart, Michael L., Oklawaha; Murphy, 
Arvid R., Ocala; McCown, Bruce L., Umatilla. 

Richerton, Darrell, Ocaia; Rou, Judy, Red- 
dick; Michelle, Georgini, Oxford; Jaffe, Den- 
nis J., Orlanda; Dore, Edward J., Orlando; 
Johnston, Jane, Gainesville; Waters, Robert 
A., Ocala; Wood, Lana Sue, Ocala; Cowart, 
Gayle, Mascotte; Miller, Kenneth D., Ocala; 
Stockdale, Irving, Ocala; Steele, William R., 
Ocala; Woods, Carolyn J., Ocala; Friel, Billie, 
Ocala; Purvis, Sydney R., Jacksonville; Ba- 
lasch, Paul J., Inverness; Kepple, Sharon K., 
Ocala; Fordyce, Joseph, Ocala; Collum, Don- 
na, Ocala; Bowser, Linda, Summerfield; 
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Putch, John E., Ocala; Stein, Roger A., Jack- 
sonville; DeVore, Henry F., Reddick; Conrad, 
Craig H., Ocala; Mazourek, Alvin, Brooks- 
ville; Simonds, Edward P., Jr.; Perry, Eva S. 
Oklawaha. 

Carter, Thomas P., Chiefland; Aliff, James 
H., Ocala; Branswig, Norman L., Ocala; 
Johnson, John J., Inverness; Fennell, George 
A., Ocala; Ritch, John C., Gainesville; Lynn, 
Wade, Ocala; Baker, Pat, Hawthorne; Curtis, 
Wayne, Ocala; Drummond, Arch John, 
Gainesville; Porter, Kenneth, Gainesville; 
Pfeifer, Michael, Newberry; Beasley, Elsa, 
Trenton; Sniper, Thomas G., Ocala; Gatrell, 
Donna, Reddick; Bass, Robert, Ocala; Han- 
cock, Anthony R., Ocala; Barber, W. B., 
Ocala; Russell, Dale, Ocala; Barnett, J. R. 
III, Fort Meade; Schnessler, Diana, Ocala; 
Garrar, David, Greenfield, Ind.; Neil, Ronald, 
Ocala. 

Ameri, Booshang, Ocala; Gray, Jeanette L., 
Ocala; Peebles, Jack G., Dunnellon; Treacy, 
Stephen, Lecanto; Turek, Richard W., Belle- 
view; Prime, Kermit, Cross City; Bridges, 
Robert T., Ocala; Corliss, Lawrence, Ocala; 
Robbins, George W., Ocala; Herndon, Bettie 
M., Oklawaha; Stephens, Stanley E., Dun- 
nellon; Packard, Philip Bruce, Gainesville; 
Russ, Robert, Wildwood; Beshiri, Gerald A., 
Ocala; Brennan, John Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Witter, Pam, Ocala; Ohlinger, Fred, Ocala; 
McClellan, Byron D., Ocala; Stone, Dottie, 
Ocala; Stephens, Charles, Ocala; Birch, Rich- 
ard, Ocala; Crenshaw, Mary A., Summerfield. 


INTRODUCTION OF WILD RIVERS 
BILL 


Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. SICKLES] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
preservation of rivers in their natural 
state, along with the adjacent land areas, 
is an undertaking of utmost importance 
not only to today’s generation but for the 
enjoyment of the Americans who will 
be here after we are gone. 

I am introducing a wild rivers bill to- 
day identical to the first bill to pass the 
Senate in this session of the Congress. 

This bill establishes two basic wild 
river categories for the immediate fu- 
ture. In the first category, 7 rivers 
are designated immediately as wild 
rivers, and in the second category, 17 
rivers are specified as meriting study as 
to whether they should be brought into 
the Wild Rivers System. 

In both categories, rivers are included 
which are of importance to the people 
of Maryland and Metropolitan Washing- 
ton. Included for immediate designa- 
tion as wild rivers are the Cacapon and 
Shenandoah in West Virginia. Desig- 
nated for consideration for future incor- 
poration are rivers in Pennsylvania, 
along with Maryland’s Youghiogheny 
River in Garrett County. 

These rivers, as part of our original 
landscape, comprise part of our Ameri- 
can heritage which we should protect for 
posterity, and I hope the Wild Rivers 
System will be established by the 89th 
Congress 


. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
f tatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wild Rivers Act“. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec, 2 (a) The Congress finds that some of 
the free-flowing rivers of the United States 
possess unique water conservation, scenic, 
fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation values 
of present and potential benefit to the Ameri- 
can people. The Congress also finds that 
our established national policy of dam and 
other construction at appropriate sections of 
the rivers of the United States needs to be 
complemented by a policy that would pre- 
serve other selected rivers or sections thereof 
in their free-flowing condition to protect the 
water quality of such rivers and to fulfill 
other vital national conservation purposes. 
It is the policy of Congress to preserve, de- 
velop, reclaim, and make accessible for the 
benefit of all of the American people selected 
parts of the Nation’s diminishing resource of 
free-flowing rivers. For this purpose there 
is hereby established a National Wild Rivers 
System to be composed of the areas that are 
designated as “wild river areas” in this Act, 
and the additional areas that may be desig- 
nated in subsequent Acts of Congress. Areas 
designated as wild river areas” by subse- 
quent Acts of Congress shall be administered 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
unless the subsequent Acts provide otherwise. 


DEFINITION OF WILD RIVER AREA 


(b) A wild river area eligible to be in- 
cluded in the System is a stream or sec- 
tion of a stream, tributary, or river—and the 
related adjacent land area—that should be 
left in its free-flowing condition, or that 
should be restored to such condition, in or- 
der to promote sound water conservation, and 
promote the public use and enjoyment of the 
scenic, fish, wildlife, and outdoor recrea- 
tion values. 


NATIONAL WILD RIVERS SYSTEM 


Sec, 3. (a) The following rivers, or seg- 
ments thereof, and related, adjacent lands, 
most of which are public lands, as depicted 


NWR-ROG-1001, 
1000, NWR-ELE-1000, NWR-CAP-1000, and 
NWR-SHE-1000” are hereby designated as 
“wild river areas”: 

(1) Salmon, Idaho—the Salmon from town 
of North Fork downstream to its confluence 
with the Snake River and the entire Middle 
Fork. 

(2) Clearwater, Middle Fork, Idaho—the 
Middle Fork from the town of Kooskia up- 
stream to the town of Lowell; the Lochsa 
River from its junction with the Selway at 
Lowell forming the Middle Fork, upstream to 
the Powell Ranger Station; and the Selway 
River from Lowell upstream to its origin. 

(3) Rogue, Oregon—the segment extend- 
ing from the Applegate River to the Route 
101 highway bridge above Gold Beach. 

(4) Rio Grande, New Mexico—the segment 
extending from the Colorado State line 
downstream to near the town of Pilar, and 
the lower four miles of the Red River. 

(5) Eleven Point, Missouri—the segment 
of the river extending from a point near 
Greer Spring downstream to State Highway 
142. 


(6) Cacapon, West Virginſla— entire river 
and its tributary, the Lost River. 

(7) Shenandoah, West Virginia—the seg- 
ment of the river located in the State of 
West Virginia. 

Said maps shall be on file and available for 

public inspection in the appropriate offices 

of the Department of the Interior and the 

Department of Agriculture. 

FEDERAL-STATE PLANNING FOR ADDITIONS TO 
SYSTEM 

(bb) The Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture where national for- 
est lands are involved, after consultation 
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with interested Federal agencies, are directed 
to consult with the Governors and officials 
of the States in which the rivers listed be- 
low are located to ascertain whether a joint 
Federal-State plan is feasible and desirable 
in the public interest to conserve segments 
of these rivers. They shall submit to the 
President their recommendations for inclu- 
sion of any or all of them in the National 
Wild Rivers System, and the President shall, 
submit to the Congress his recommendations 
for such legislation as he deems appropriate: 

(1) Buffalo, Tennessee—the entire river 
from its beginning in Lawrence County to its 
confluence with the Duck River. 

(2) Green, Wyoming—the segment extend- 
ing from its origin in the Bridger Wilderness 
Area, south to its confluence with Horse 
Creek. 

(3) Hudson, New York—the segment of 
the mainstem extend’ng from its origin in 
the Adirondack Park downstream to the 
vicinity of the town of Luzerne: Boreas River 
from its mouth to Durgin Brook; Indian 
River from its mouth to Abanakee Dam; 
and Cedar River from its mouth to Cedar 
River flow. 

(4) Missouri, Montana—the segment up- 
stream from Fort Peck Reservoir toward the 
town of Fort Benton. 

(5) Niobrara, Nebraska—the mainstem 
segment lying between the confluence of 
Antelope Creek downstream to the head- 
waters of the proposed Norden Reservoir east 
of the town of Valentine, and the lower 
eight miles of its Snake River tributary. 

(6) Skagit, Washington—the Skagit from 
the town of Mount Vernon upstream to 
Gorge powerhouse near the town of New- 
halem; the Cascade River from its mouth 
to the confluence of the North and South 
Forks; the Sauk from its mouth to Elliott 
Creek; and the Suiattle from its mouth to 
Milk Creek. 

(7) Susquehanna, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—the segment of the Susquehanna 
River from a dam at Cooperstown, New York, 
downstream to the town of Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(8) Wolf, Wisconsin—the segment reach- 
ing from the confluence of the Hunting River 
downstream to the town of Keshena. 

(9) Suwannee, Georgia and Florida—en- 
tire river from its source in the Okefenokee 
Swamp in Georgia to the gulf, and the out- 
lying Ichetucknee Springs, Florida. 

(10) Youghiogheny, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania—from Oakland, Maryland, to the 
Youghiogheny Reservoir, and from the 
Youghiogheny Dam, downstream to the town 
of Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

(11) Little Miami, Ohio—the segment of 
the Little Miami River in Clark, Greene, 
Warren, and Clermont Counties from a point 
in the vicinity of Clifton, Ohio, downstream 
to a point in the vicinity of Morrow, Ohio. 

(12) Little Beaver, Ohio—the segment of 
the North and Middle Forks of the Little 
Beaver River, in Columbiana County, from 
a point in the vicinity of Negly and Elkton, 
Ohio, downstream to a point in the vicinity 
of East Liverpool, Ohio. 

(13) Pine Creek, Pennsylvania—the seg- 
ment from Ansonia, Pennsylvania, to Water- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

(14) Delaware, Pennsylvania and New 
York—the segment from Hancock, New 
York, to Matamoras, Pennsylvania. 

(15) Allegheny, Pennsylvania—the seg- 
ment from the Allegheny Reservoir at Kin- 
zua, Pennsylvania, to Tionesta, Pennsyl- 
vania, and then from „ Pennsyl- 
vania, to East Brady, Pennsylvania. 

(16) Clarion, Pennsylvania—the segment 
from where it enters the Allegheny River to 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 

(17) West Branch hanna, Penn- 
sylvania—the segment of the West Branch 
Susquehanna from Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 
to Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
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RIVER BASIN PLANNING. FOR ADDITIONS TO 
i SYSTEM 

(e) In all planning for the use and develop- 
ment of water and related land resources, 
consideration shall be given by all Federal 
agencies involved to potential wild river 
areas, and all river basin and project plan 
reports submitted to the Congress shall dis- 
cuss any such potentials. The Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make specific studies and investigations 
to determine which additional wild river 
areas within the United States shall be evalu- 
ated in planning reports by all Federal agen- 
cies as potential alternative uses of the water 
and related land resources involved. 


OTHER ADDITIONS TO SYSTEM 


(d) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall also submit 
to the President from time to time their 
recommendations for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wild Rivers System of any other river 
or segment thereof. The President shall 
submit to the Congress his recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as he deems ap- 
propriate. 

(e) Recommendations made under this 
section shall be developed in consultation 
with the States, those Federal agencies which 
normally participate in the development of 
recreation plans and comprehensive river 
basin plans, any commissions established 
pursuant to interstate compacts the assigned 
responsibilities of which would be affected, 
and commissions or other bodies which may 
be established for the purpose of developing 
a comprehensive plan for the river basin 
within which the contemplated wild river 
area would be located. Each such recom- 
mendation shall be accompanied by (1) ex- 
pressions of any views which the agencies 
and States consulted pursuant to the fore- 
going may submit within ninety days after 
having been notified of the proposed recom- 
mendation, (2) a statement setting forth the 
probable effect of the recommended action 
on any comprehensive river basin plan that 
may have been adopted by Congress or that 
is serving as a guide for coordinating Federal 
or Federal and State programs in the basin, 
and (3) in the absence of such plan, a state- 
ment indicating the probable effect of the 
recommended action on alternative beneficial 
uses of the resources of the basin. 

(f) Whenever it is proposed to add a river 
or segment thereof to the National Wild 
Rivers System, and the river or segment runs 
through non-Federal land, recommendations 
with respect to its addition and with respect 
to whether it should be wholly or partly 
acquired, protected, and managed pursuant 
to exclusive State authority shall be made to 
the President by the Governor of each State 
concerned, Such recommendation to the 
President shall be accompanied by or based 
upon a general State plan which assures the 
effectuation of the purposes of this Act in 
perpetuity. The President shall submit to 
the Congress his recommendations with 
respect to the designation of such river or 
segment thereof as a part of the National 
Wild Rivers System and the administration 
of such area by State authority, together 
with such draft legislation that he deems 
appropriate. 

NEED FOR LAND ACQUISITION 


(g) Any recommendation for an addition 
to the National Wild Rivers System shall 
indicate the extent to which land will need 
to be acquired by the State and by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the extent to which 
the acquisition of scenic easements or other 
interests in land may be an adequate sub- 
stitute for the acquisition of a fee title. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SYSTEM 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer the wild river area desig- 
nated by subsection 3(a), paragraph (4) 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall ad- 
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minister the areas designated by paragraphs 
(2) and (5). The area designated by para- 
graphs (1), (3), (6), and (7) shall be admin- 
istered in a manner agreed upon by the two 
Secretaries, or as directed by the President. 

(b) Wild river areas designated by sub- 
sequent Acts of Congress shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior, ex- 
cept that when the wild river area is wholly 
within, partly within, or closely adjacent to, 
a national forest such area shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Agriculture unless 
it is also partly within, or closely adjacent 
to, an area administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior, in which event the wild river 
area shall be administered in such manner 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or as directed by the President. The Secre- 
tary charged with the administration of a 
wild river area or portion thereof designated 
by this Act or by subsequent Acts may agree 
with the Governor of the State for State or 
local governmental agency participation in 
the administration of the area. The States 
shall be encouraged to cooperate in the plan- 
ning and administration of such wild river 
areas where they include State-owned or 
county-owned lands. Any Federal land lo- 
cated within a wild river area may, with the 
consent of the head of the agency having 
jurisdiction thereof, be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate Secretary or 
State for administration as part of the wild 
river area. Any land transferred hereunder 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for administration as part of a wild 
river area in connection with the National 
Forest System shall become national forest 
land. 

(e) Within the exterior boundaries of a 
wild river area as defined by section 3 of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may acquire lands or 
interests therein by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, exchange, or 
otherwise: Provided, That neither Secretary 
may acquire lands, waters, or interests there- 
in by condemnation without the owner's 
consent when 50 per centum or more of the 
acreage or stream bank within the entire wild 
river area is owned by Federal, State, or local 
governmental agencies, but this limitation 
shall not apply to the acquisition of scenic 
easements. Lands owned by an Indian tribe 
may be acquired only with the consent of 
the tribal governing body. In the exercise of 
his exchange authority the Secretary of the 
Interior may accept title to any non-Federal 
property within a wild river area, and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the grantor 
of such property any federally owned prop- 
erty under his jurisdiction within the State 
in which the river or segment thereof runs, 
except lands within the National Park Sys- 
tem, the National Wildlife Refuge System, or 
revested Oregon and California Railroad 
and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands, which he classifies as suitable for ex- 
change or other disposal. The properties so 
exchanged shall be of approximately equal 
fair market value. If they are not of ap- 
proximately equal fair market value, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may accept cash from, 
Or pay cash to, the grantor in order to equal- 
ize the values of the properties exchanged. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in the exercise 
of his exchange authority, may utilize au- 
thorities and procedures available to him in 
connection with exchanges of national forest 
lands. Any such lands acquired by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture within or adjacent to a 
national forest shall upon acquisition become 
national forest lands. Money appropriated 
for Federal or State purposes from the land 
and water conservation fund shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of property for the 
purposes of this Act. As used in this Act the 
term “scenic easement” means the right to 
control the use of land (including the air 
space above such land) for the purpose of 
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the scenic view from the river for 
the purposes of this Act, but such control 
shall not affect any regular use exercised prior 
to the acquisition of the easement. 

(d) Neither the Secretary of the Interior 
nor the Secretary of Agriculture may acquire 
lands by condemnation, for the purpose of 
including such lands in any wild river area, 
if such lands are located within any incor- 
porated city, village, or borough within such 
area, when such entities shall have in force 
and applicable to such lands a duly adopted, 
valid zoning that is satisfactory 
to the Secretary. 

(e) Neither the Secretary of the Interior 
nor the Secretary of Agriculture may exercise 
any authority to acquire county-owned lands 
within any wild river area without the con- 
sent of said county as long as the county 
is following a plan for the management, 
zoning and protection of such lands that is 
satisfactory to the Secretary. 

(f) Wherever the power of condemnation 
has been conferred by this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may acquire in fee title by condemna- 
tion an area which may not extend more 
than three hundred feet on either side of 
the stream, tributary, or river; and either 
Secretary may acquire by condemnation for 
scenic easements, or other interests in land 
other than fee title, an area which extends 
no more than one thousand three hundred 
and twenty feet from either side of the 
stream, tributary, or river. 

(g) A wild river area shall be adminis- 
tered for the purposes of water conservation, 
scenic, fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation 
values contributing to public enjoyment, 
but without limitation on other uses, in- 
cluding timber harvesting and livestock 
grazing, that do not substantially interfere 
with these purposes. The Secretary of the 
Interior, in administering such areas, may 
utilize such statutory authorities relating te 
areas of the national park system and such 
statutory authorities otherwise available to 
him for recreation and preservation pur- 
poses, and the conservation and manage- 
ment of natural resources, as he deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. The Secretary of Agriculture, in ad- 
ministering such areas, shall utilize the 
statutory authorities relating to the nation- 
al forests in such manner as he deems ap- 
„ to carry out the purposes of this 


(h) No lands, waters or interests therein 
other than scenic easements may be ad- 
ministered under this Act as a part of the 
National Wild Rivers System if such lands, 
waters, or interests were acquired by a State 
under its power of condemnation for the 
specific purpose of making such lands, wa- 
ters, or interests therein a part of the Na- 
tional Wild Rivers System under this Act. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Federal Commission shall 
not authorize the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of any dam or other project 
work under the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 
1063), as amended (16 U.S.C. 791a et seq.), 
in any wild river area except as specifically 
authorized by the Congress. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
applicability of the United States mining 
and mineral leasing laws within the National 
Wild Rivers System, except that all mining 
claims located after the effective date of this 
Act shall be subject to such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the case of national 
forest lands, may prescribe to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. Any patent issued 
shall recite this limitation. All such regu- 
lations shall provide among other things for 
safeguard against pollution of the river. 

(c) Any portion of a wild river area that 
is within the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System, as established by the Act of 
September 3, 1964 (Public Law 88-577), shall 
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be subject to the provisions of both the 
Wilderness Act and this Act with respect 
to the preservation of such a wild river area, 
and in case of conflict between the provisions 
of these Acts the more restrictive provisions 
shall apply. 

(d) The head of any Federal or State 
agency administering a wild river area shall 
cooperate with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and with the appro- 
priate State water pollution control agencies, 
for the purpose of eliminating or diminish- 
ing the pollution of waters within a wild 
river area. 

(e) The jurisdiction of the States and the 
United States over waters of any stream in- 
cluded in a wild river area shall be deter- 
mined by established principles of law. Un- 
der the provisions of this Act, any taking by 
the United States of a water right which is 
vested under either State or Federal law 
at the time such river is included in the 
Wild Rivers System shall entitle the owner 
thereof to just compensation. Nothing in 
this Act shall constitute an express or im- 
plied claim or denial on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government as to exemption from State 
water laws. 

(f) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or responsibilities of the States 
under other provisions of law with respect to 
fish and wildlife. 

(g) Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to alter, amend, repeal, construe, 
interpret, modify or be in conflict with any 
interstate compact made by any States which 
contain any portion of the National Wild 
Rivers System. 

(h) A State shall have such rights as may 
be necessary to assure adequate access by 
such State to the beds of navigable streams, 
tributaries, or rivers (or segments thereof) 
which are vested in the State, in case such 
beds are located in a wild river area. 

(i) Designation of any stream or portion 
thereof shall not be construed as a reserva- 
tion of the waters of such streams for pur- 
poses other than those specified in this Act, 
or in quantities greater than necessary to ac- 
complish these purposes. 

(j) The jurisdiction of the States over 
waters of any stream included in a wild river 
area shall be unaffected by this Act to the 
extent that such jurisdiction may be ex- 
ercised without impairing the purposes of 
this Act or its administration. 

Sec. 6. In recognition of the fact that 
changes may occur in the circumstances of 
wild river areas included in the National 
Wild Rivers System or in the needs for the 
resources associated with such areas, which 
will require future Congresses to make 
changes in the system, and in order to as- 
sure that the Congress is kept informed of 
such changes in circumstances or needs, 
there is created a National Wild Rivers Re- 
view Board, to make reviews and furnish re- 
ports to the Congress as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

The National Wild Rivers Review Board 
shall consist of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who shall be its chairman, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Governors of the several States for 
the purpose of consideration of the status 
of any river included within the National 
Wild Rivers System which Hes within their 
States. 

Within sixty days after the convening of 
a new Congress, commencing with the sec- 
ond Congress after the enactment of this 
Act, the National Wild Rivers Review Board 
shall file a report and recommendations with 
the President of the Senate and with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Such report shall contain a discussion of 
any significant developments since the date 
of enactment of the Act, or since the last 
report, including but not limited to the 
following. subjects: Technology of passage 
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of fish over dams; status and trends of anad- 
romous fish runs; activities by way of con- 
struction or otherwise pursuant to interna- 
tional agreements relating to any basin in 
which wild rivers are designated; projected 
national, regional, or local demand for addi- 
tional electrical generating capacity, par- 
ticularly as related to existence or possibility 
of declarations of national emergency; and 
Federal or State legislative changes which 
affect the financing of river or reclamation 
development projects, including basin ac- 
count authorizations relative to any basin 
in which wild rivers are designated. The 
National Wild Rivers Review Board is au- 
thorized and directed to conduct continuing 
comparative studies which would measure 
the balance of benefits and detriments of 
each wild river to the State in which it is 
located, and to report to Congress, as appro- 
priate, recommendations to assure that, 
wherever it is found that the reclamation 
of arid land would better serve the public 
interest of such State, the same shall not be 
prejudiced by the wild rivers status of any 
stream. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND TARIFF 
SCHEDULES OF THE - UNITED 
STATES TO PROVIDE THAT CER- 
TAIN FORMS OF COPPER BE AD- 
MITTED FREE OF DUTY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grammo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I joined my colleague, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] and 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] in intro- 
ducing legislation to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of copper be admitted 
free of duty. This measure has the sup- 
port of the administration. 

Copper is an essential material for 
many American industries—ranging 
from the electrical industry, wiring, the 
production of many consumer goods and 
many small fabricators of specialized 
equipment. It is of particular interest 
to Connecticut and the shortage of this 
commodity has presented serious prob- 
lems to many business concerns. 

According to Secretary Fowler, there 
is a critical shortage of copper in the 
United States and in the international 
market. The effect of this bill would be 
to suspend until June 30, 1968, import 
duties on copper which generally amount 
to 1.7 cents per pound. U.S. purchasers 
of copper on the world market have been 
hampered by the duty-free status of that 
commodity in other countries, enabling 
our competitors to outbid the United 
States in the market. This suspension 
of duty on copper should help our copper 
users to compete more effectively for the 
available copper supply. 

Foreign copper is vital to this country. 
We cannot produce domestically enough 
copper to satisfy the needs of U.S. con- 
sumers and the above-mentioned tariff 
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problem has placed our copper users in 
a virtually untenable situation. The 
United States is dependent upon imports 
for roughly 30 percent of our consump- 
tion of new refined copper on an annual 
basis. 

This bill has the support of the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of copper, and 
again, of the administration. I urge 
that this House act speedily on this 
proposal. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT AIDS NEW LI- 
BRARY IN BROOKLYN CENTER 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend I participated in the dedication 
ceremony for the new library in the 
village of Brooklyn Center, Minn. This 
library is the first in the United States to 
receive financial aid under the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

The citizens of Brooklyn Center have 
made the major financial contribution to 
their new library. They voted for a bond 
issue which supplied $190,000 of the funds 
needed to build the library. They should 
be highly commended for their wisdom 
and community spirit. 

But the $60,000 which the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplied was a substantial con- 
tribution to this new library. This con- 
tribution was made possible only because 
Congress in 1964 passed the Library 
Services and Construction Act. This act 
not only greatly increased the Federal 
assistance to public libraries, but also 
made this assistance available to com- 
munities of over 10,000 population. 

The library in Brooklyn Center is only 
the first in what I hope will be a large 
number of new library facilities which 
are built with the help of the Federal 
Government. The Library Services and 
Construction Act is due to expire in 
June of this year. I hope that the Mem- 
bers of this body will support legislation 
which will extend and expand the lib- 
rary assistance program. 


OF COURAGE IN AN 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of emergency and danger, three 
human qualities count more than all 
others. They are: courage, coolness, and 
ingenuity. The ordinary individual may 
show one of these qualities, but only the 
true genius can be expected to exhibit all 
of them in a crisis. 


MEN 
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The recent blizzards along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard probably called for a num- 
ber of instances of real manhood. How- 
ever, unfortunately few of them come to 
our attention, and we are not able to pay 
them the tribute of admiration their be- 
havior evokes. 

One such instance occurred recently 
in my Congressional District of West 
Virginia. It is recorded in vivid terms 
of my long-time friend, Walter L. Bill“ 
Hart, editor of the Dominion News, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. It deals with men who 
work familiarly with danger, and for 
them only the most unusual can attract 
attention. In recognition of the superior 
quality of all those men who serve the 
cause of civilization under similiar con- 
ditions, it is my desire to call to the 
attention of each Member the following 
editorial: 


[From the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion- 
News, Jan. 11, 1966] 
Ir May INTEREST You 
(By Bill Hart and staff) 

Once in a while, especially in the lives of 
newspaper people, it seems, you seem to walk 
alongside God as the issue of life or death 
is being decided for some friend. Such was 
the scene the other twilight as z-1, as is his 
custom, walked into the flight service station 
of the Federal Aviation Agency at the Mor- 
gantown airport. Two old pros in the busi- 
ness of safety in the air, Domenick Bellotte 
and Charlie Derry, were at the consoles, and, 
perhaps born of experience, z-1 immediately 
sensed an emergency. There was not one, 
there were several. George Fallon was some- 
where in the mountains south and east, they 
thought, an Air Force ambulance plane was 
seeking sanctuary with a bleeding ulcer pa- 
tient that had to have immediate hospitali- 
zation. 

Two Pittsburgh to Miami airliners were 
asking for position fixes before they could 
be cleared across the desolate mountain 
ranges separating the steel center of the 
world and the playground of the rich and 
not so rich 900 air miles away, and they had 
to get those “fixes” from Morgantown before 
Cleveland center could clear flight planes. 
Another aircraft was asking for landing in- 
structions, still another was on the ground 
awaiting takeoff orders; Lake Central had 
two Norde inbound moments away from the 
outer marker, and every telephone in the 
place was ringing not to mention the clang 
of attention bells on the teletypes that con- 
nect Morgantown with more than 500 sta- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

Somehow or other you find yourself in the 
middle of something like that, and quicker 
than two steps to the living room we found 
ourselves on the telephones with the State 
police on one, the sheriff of Tucker County 
on another, and the Elkins police asking 
things on a third. This is the spat we should 
have had Ruby Thomas, the boss of a switch- 
board where emergencies are ordinary and 
miracles are handled almost every day, but 
the calming thing for all was the Marine- 
trained voice of George Fallon, and he was 
the guy who was really in trouble. His radio 
was not working well, he was over a rugged 
mountain, the weather couldn’t have been 
worse; it was snowing, it was icing. 

Domenick said: “George, how much fuel 
you got left?” Two hours and a half” come 
back the matter-of-fact voice. “Oh, no 
sweat,” said Domenick which was something 
less than the truth as Charlie Derry was 
trying to get the rest of the aircraft in 
order—especially the Air Force ambulance 
plane with the bleeding ulcer case and a 
call went out for an ambulance. But there 
was something more than “a sweat” over 
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Fallon, the next act he performed probably 
did more to save George’s life than all the 
other work on the part of a lot of folks— 
he gave up his “coordinates” right on the 
button—a feat that doesn’t happen to a pilot 
in trouble once in a hundred times. 

“Stay where you are, stay with those lights 
of that town you see,” either Domenick or 
Charlie kept telling George and George kept 
saying “affirmative By this time Elkins re- 
ported no aircraft overhead; so did Davis and 
Thomas, but the call to Parsons brought re- 
sults, The State police were told “get in the 
center of town, turn on your red flashing 
light” and then George was asked if he could 
see the light? “Affirmative.” So the fix was 
positive and into the air then went the old 
pro of all pilots here—Sam (the Lindbergh 
of the Alleghenies) Frankman with young 
Herb Baker as his copilot. Said Domenick 
to George: “Stay there, Sam is coming after 
you.” “Affirmative” came the answer, but 
in the tone you could tell George was happy 
“Old Sam” was coming. 

Cleveland Center took Sam on the radar- 
scope to over Parsons in 12 minutes, but the 
overcast wouldn’t let him get lower than 
6,000 feet—not enough. Meantime, at the 
suggestion of the Morgantown flight service, 
the people of Parsons cleared their main 
street for an emergency landing and put cars 
with lights facing into wind on an old 
emergency field. George was told to take his 
choice. He chose the field. For 10 minutes 
then there was absolute silence—George was 
either down back of a mountain sore or else— 
the radio couldn't reach him as Sam turned 
to sneak under the overcast through a valley 
he knew about in the Elkins area. Then 
came the voice of a State trooper: “The 
pilot’s down, he’s OK and so is his plane; 
not a scratch,” and that, friends, is what 
happened the other twilight at the FAA cen- 
ter at Morgantown, and those who worked 
in the FAA, at Parsons, at Elkins, Thomas, 
Davis, Cleveland, and the men in “Twin- 
Bonanza 449” may have been permitted for 
those fleeting moments to have walked be- 
side God and saw Him perform another mir- 
acle—for George—calm as he was—landing 
at night in a fleld in a storm—that, friends, 
those of us who live a lot in the skies, think 
is a miracle only God can fashion. What 
do you think? 


SUSPEND COPPER DUTY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
worldwide shortage of copper and the 
resulting price rise have already created 
critical problems in this country. Our 
greatly expanded defense efforts in Viet- 
nam will require assurance that our pro- 
ducers will receive their maximum share 
of this strategically essential material. 

Since many of the U.S. major copper- 
consuming industries are located in Con- 
necticut’s Naugatuck Valley, which is 
located in my congressional district, I 
have followed the copper shortage very 
closely since 1964 when a serious supply- 
demand situation first became apparent. 

After successfully recommending the 
release of 20,000 tons of copper from the 
national stockpile, I introduced legisla- 
tion which resulted in the release of an 
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additional 150,000 tons in early 1965. 
Also in 1965, when Secretary of Defense 
McNamara acknowledged the persistence 
of the copper shortage and announced 
plans to distribute another 200,000 tons 
of stockpile copper, I maintained close 
liaison with the distributing agencies to 
insure that the firms in my district re- 
ceived the maximum amount possible 
under the terms of this release. Hav- 
ing been so closely connected with the 
copper shortage, I am well aware that 
these corrective measures have been 
helpful but not completely. effective. 

Therefore, in another effort to increase 
the availability of copper, I introduced 
yesterday H.R. 12676, a bill to suspend 
temporarily the  1.7-cents-per-pound 
duty on various forms of copper and 
copper scrap. 

This bill is essential because the United 
States is a net importer of copper, de- 
pending upon imports in 1965 for about 
8 percent of new supply. Also important 
is the increasingly tight world market. 

U.S. purchasers have often failed in 
bidding with foreign competitors for the 
scarce supply of copper largely because of 
the duty-free treatment our competitors 
accord to such imports in their countries. 
The suspension of this duty will 
strengthen the competitive position of 
U.S. purchasers, and it will increase the 
availability of copper ores and concen- 
trates to our domestic industry, and, at 
the same time, contribute to our efforts to 
hold the domestic price line. 

I am confident that the House will 
agree with the objectives of this bill, and 
I recommend its early passage. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HALL, for Feb- 
ruary 15 through 17, 1966, on account of 
business in district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
Dickinson), for 15 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Tatcorr (at the request of Mr. 
Dickinson), for 30 minutes, on February 
15; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Dickinson), for 15 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dickinson) , for 30 minutes, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material. 

Mr. SELDEN (at the request of Mr. 
ANNUNZIO), for 30 minutes, on February 
18; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dickinson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. UTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANNUNZIO) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
Mr. Mackrx in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Febru- 
ary 10, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2020. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropriation 
to the Department of Labor for “Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” 
for fiscal year 1966, has been apportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations, 
pursuant to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2021. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 21st semiannual re- 
port of the activities of the Commission as of 
December 31, 1964, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 9 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, and section 3(c) of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2022. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases, as of December 31, 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5(e) of 
the Communications Act, as amended July 
16, 1952, by Public Law 554; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2023. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
of copies of orders suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 244 (a) (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2024. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 709. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expense of studies and investigations au- 
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thorized by House Resolution 89; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1268). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 716. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 133; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1269). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 717. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 133; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1270). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 697. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of the investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 35; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1271). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 696. Reso- 
lution to provide for additional expenses for 
the investigations and studies by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service au- 
thorized by House Resolution 245, 89th Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 1272). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 711. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the further ex- 
penses of the studies, investigations, and in- 
quiries authorized by House Resolution 141; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1273). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 713. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries au- 
thorized by House Resolution 112; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1274). Ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 718. Reso- 
lution providing additional funds for fur- 
ther expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 68, 89th 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1275). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 640. Reso- 
lution authorizing the Committee on Armed 
Services to employ eight additional em- 
ployees; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1276). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1666. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1277). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12707. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRALEY: 

H.R. 12708. A bill to facilitate the manage- 
ment, use, and public benefits from the Ap- 
palachian Trail, a scenic trail designed pri- 
marily for foot travel through natural or 
primitive areas, and extending generally from 
Maine to Georgia; to facilitate and promote 
Federal, State, local, and private cooperation 
and assistance for the promotion of the trail, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 12709. A bill to amend Public Law 660, 
86th Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leadership 
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to reduce traffic accident losses by means of 
intensive research and yigorous application 
of findings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 12710. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
for the free importation of certain special- 
ized educational equipment; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 12711. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 12712. A bill to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the Beverly National Cemetery, 
Beverly, N.J.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12713. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the amount 
which may be paid on account of the funeral 
expenses of certain veterans from $250 to 
$500; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 12714. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12715. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 12716. A bill to correct certain inequi- 
ties and relieve certain liabilities arising out 
of overpayments of compensation to Gov- 
ernment employees as a result of adminis- 
trative error in the application of certain 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964, 
and other provisions of law, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H.R. 12717. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12718. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12719. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12720. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the inclu- 
sion in the computation of accredited serv- 
ice of certain periods of service rendered 
States or instrumentalities of States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 12721. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12722. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 26, 1934, 
to authorize the overprinting of certain of 
such stamps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 12723. A bill to amend chapter 17 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide medi- 
cal treatment and services, and drugs and 
medicines to those veterans receiving addi- 
tional pension under old law pension provi- 
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sions based on need for regular aid and at- 
tendance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs. 

H.R. 12724. A bill to amend 38 U.S.C. 312 
to increase the presumption of service con- 
nection for chronic functional psychoses to 
3 years from separation from a period of war 
service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 12725. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 12726. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption to a taxpayer support- 
ing a dependent who is permanently handi- 
capped; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 12727. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the taxpay- 
er; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12728. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12729. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
Positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 12730. A bill to provide a system for 
the return of Federal income tax revenues 
to the States to be used exclusively for law 
enforcement purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12731. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 12732. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 12733. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 12734. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase by 
$750 million the authorization of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year of 1967, and to au- 
thorize payment to be made to States for 
retirement of certain bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 12735. A bill to release the community 
of Angoon, Alaska, from certain indebted- 
ness; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 12736. A bill to amend 10 U.S.C. 1212 
(c) to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to deduct disability compensa- 
tion payments at less than the full monthly 
rate from the severance pay received for the 
same disability in cases of economic hard- 
ship; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 12787. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 12738. A bill to aid the Congress in 
requiring attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12739. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 12740. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12741. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the purchase 
by the United States of arms or ammunition 
from foreign firms which have used slave 
labor, unless compensation has been made 
to the individuals involved or their heirs; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 12742. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 12743. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to permit the 
duty-free entry of gifts not exceeding $100 
in retail value from members of the Armed 
Forces serving outside the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 12744. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the purchase 
by the United States of arms or ammunition 
from foreign firms which have used slave 
labor, unless compensation has been made 
to the individuals involved or their heirs; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.J. Res. 830. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.J. Res. 831. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. J. Res. 832. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary on Febru- 
ary 19, 1966, of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 582. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary to procure a marble bust of Constan- 
tino Brumidi; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H. Con. Res. 583. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary to procure a marble bust of Constan- 
tino Brumidi; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. Con. Res. 584. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim May 14, 
1966, as National Avocado Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. Con, Res. 585. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim May 14, 
1966, as National Avocado Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 726. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 12745. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Bernard Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12746, A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Ingui Dallara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

HR, 12747, A bill for the relief of Ivy 
Noreen Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 12748. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Sara Lopez-Galvez and her three children, 
Joel, Guillermina, and Maria; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12749. A bill for the relief of Eva 

Szeman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 12750. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Marieh Guirguis, Mr. Alfy Ebeidalla 
Guirguis, and Miss Mona Guirguis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 12751. A bill for the relief of Cavit 

Alidede; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CIA Defended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a short while ago I extended my remarks 
in the Recorp and inserted several ar- 


ticles dealing with the CIA. In that 
statement I indicated that I strongly 
supported this organization and felt that 
they were doing a fine job. 

Last Sunday on CBS, Senator SALTON- 
STALL, & respected Member of the Senate 
and a member of the Armed Services 
Committee and as such a member of the 
subcommittee dealing with CIA activi- 
ties appeared on the program “Face the 
Nation.” I was pleased with the Sena- 
tor’s remarks dealing with the CIA and 
was doubly pleased that he too rose to 


the defense of this organization. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
that portion of Senator SALTONSTALL’S 
remarks concerning the CIA: 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, you are a member 
of the subcommittee of Senator MCCARTHY 
of Minnesota, and he seeks to investigate the 
influence of the CIA on foreign policy. He 
feels that it is perhaps too much, and that 
it is harmful. How do you feel about that? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am very much 
against such an investigation, Martin, for 
this reason. We are the largest and most 
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responsible free nation of the world. We 
“know that there has got to be a certain 
amount of intelligence in other nations of 
the world which is necessary for us to know. 
We know that it is being done on us here 
in the United States. 

Now you cannot have an intelligence 
agency operated entirely in the public. For 
what reason if for no other, that we would 
lose some of our agents. We know that there 
are a certain number of them that are taken 
away from us every year, not many we hope, 
but that operation has got to be under cover. 

Now from a congressional point of view, I 
am on the subcommittee that has handled 
that ever since its Inception. In fact, I was 
the acting chairman of the conference com- 
mittee that adopted the Defense Department 
as a unit, And we can get any information 
from the CIA under its leaders, Dulles, 
McCone, and now Rayborn that we want to, 
and they are completely open. They give 
us anything we want. But we try to keep it 
secret. We have no reporter at those hear- 
ings or anything else. But we have got to 
operate it that way. And I would be very 
much against an open investigation. 

Mr. Acronsky. But Senator, Senator Mo- 
CarTHy’s concern is a different one. His 
feeling is that the CIA influences the con- 
duct of foreign policy, and perhaps in a bad 
way as, for example, there are many indica- 
tions that a CIA evaluation resulted in the 
flasco at the Bay of Pigs. That is what con- 
cerns Senator MCCARTHY. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I do not agree 
with that, Martin. The CIA gathers facts, 
just like the Armed Forces aids in various 
embassies, just like the State Department, 
and those facts are all put together in one 
memorandum, and I think every day it is 
given to the President and all our top lead- 
ing officials, and the CIA is the whipping boy 
of a lot of these questions, because they 
know it can’t answer, And futhermore we 
want to remember that the Department of 
Defense cannot carry on subversive warfare 
as that term is used. That has got to be 
done by the CIA. 


Local Resource Leaders Broaden Their 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
nearly 30 years since President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt sent each Governor a model 
soil conservation districts law, to urge 
the creation of local districts to save our 
resources from plunder, a highly effec- 
tive body of local resource leaders has 
grown that has made significant gains in 
protecting and improving our land and 
water. Through the efforts of coopera- 
tors and locally chosen supervisors, and 
effective technical assistance by the 
USDA Soil Conservation Service, the 
work of the 3,000 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the Nation has been outstanding. 

We are now riding a new wave of con- 
servation, necessitated by the twin pres- 
sures of population growth and industrial 
power. I am impressed by the ability of 
these conservation districts to take on 
broader responsibilities in the strength- 
ening of our resource heritage in a dy- 
namic and growing society. 
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There are several examples of broad- 
ened activity on the part of these local 
groups in my district in Michigan. Re- 
cently I toured the North Branch of Mill 
Creek watershed project in Lapeer, Sani- 
lac, and St. Clair Counties. This proj- 
ect, sponsored by the conservation dis- 
tricts, along with other local units of gov- 
ernment, is designed to prevent flooding, 
improve agricultural water management, 
and foster better land use in the water- 
shed area. 

I saw a dam going up to hold back 
floodwaters; deepening and widening of 
the stream channel; and improvement of 
bridges. I saw trees being planted on 
land that should be in trees; ponds de- 
veloped for wildlife and recreation; and 
many other conservation practices being 
applied. I was told that this project al- 
ready proved its worth during a severe 
rainstorm last year, when over 500 acres 
of small vegetables were saved from 
damaging floodwaters, a savings of some 
$50,000. 

Farmers outside the watershed were 
forced to replant their crops later. 
When the project is completed, it is ex- 
pected to return nearly $300,000 in bene- 
fits each year. Two other watershed 
projects are in operation in my district, 
and making good progress. I think we 
need to encourage more of these locally 
applied, grassroots projects, and 
strengthen Federal assistance to them. 

Another example of broadened district 
activity is the assistance being provided 
by the Genesee district to the Genesee 
County Planning Commission in the de- 
velopment of a 4,000-acre recreation area 
that will meet the leisuretime needs of 
visitors from farm and city alike, as well 
as improve land and water use. 

The central Lapeer and Genesee dis- 
tricts are providing townships and vil- 
lages with basic soil and water resource 
information to enhance community 
planning. 

I salute the continuing effective work 
of these districts, and honor their dedica- 
tion to conserving, restoring, and 
strengthening our resources for the last- 
ing benefit of all people. 


Intent of Congress Was Not To Destroy 
the Billboard Industry, But Rather To 
Develop a Program of Beautification 
With Reasonable Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON - 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the Department of Commerce 
published a draft of standards which 
they are proposing to regulate the use 
of billboards on Federal highways in 
cities and industrial areas. I feel very 
strongly that the draft standards rep- 
resent a serious misinterpretation of the 
intent of Congress in passing the High- 
way Beautification Act, and will serious- 
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ly jeopardize, perhaps almost destroy, 
the outdoor advertising industry. 

I supported the President’s highway 
beautification program when it came to 
us on the floor of the House, and I still 
support it. I feel that we can vastly im- 
prove the beauty of our countryside by 
fair and judicious control of billboard 
advertising. The general appearance of 
our cities, too, can be improved by lim- 
ited control of billboards. However, no 
interpretation of the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act can accurately describe the 
intent of Congress as being desirous of 
the destruction of the outdoor advertis- 
ing. On the contrary, the bill was de- 
signed to assist the outdoor advertising 
in its development consistent with the 
mutual desire to improve the appearance 
of our cities and countryside. 

Therefore, the draft standards came as 
quite a shock to many, for they go far 
beyond the stated intent of Congress and 
indeed in some places violate the lan- 
guage of the law itself. The standards 
are also in violation of the expressed in- 
tent of Commerce Secretary John Con- 
nor, in his explanation of the proposal as 
originally put forth by the administra- 
tion. 

When the House of Representatives 
debated the highway beautification bill, 
as it was passed by the Senate, it passed 
the Tuten amendment which called for 
the adoption of standards “consistent 
with customary use.“ The standards 
proposed by the Department of Com- 
merce are, I feel, in violation of this lan- 
guage. 

The draft standards would impose a 
size limitation of 300 square feet for any 
billboard within 150 feet of the roadway, 
require a minimum setback of 25 feet for 
all signs, limit the height of billboards 
to 30 feet, and require that signs be 
placed at least 500 feet apart with the 
maximum limit of 6 per mile. A prom- 
ment businessman in my district 
rightly referred to the size limitation as 
a “postage stamp” approach and said 
that advertising effectiveness would be 
seriously hampered by the imposition of 
such limitations. The requirement of a 
150-foot setback for larger signs is ex- 
tremely unrealistic and unfair in that 
such setbacks are virtually impossible to 
find in industrial or heavily populated 
areas. The imposition of a minimum 25- 
foot setback for all signs would, at least 
in the industrial areas of my district, 
cause the destruction or removal of a 
large percentage of billboards and result 
in an unreasonable financial loss to out- 
door advertising companies. The height 
limitation would, of course, eliminate al- 
most all advertising on top of buildings. 
And most important of all, the proposed 
regulation limiting the number of bill- 
boards to 6 per mile would in itself 
virtually eliminate the industry. 

None of these regulations can by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
as following “customary usage” as re- 
quired by the law. I certainly feel that 
some regulation of the billboard indus- 
try in industrial and urban areas may be 
necessary, but the draft regulations of 
the Department of Commerce are most 
punitive in their effect. I feel that their 
adoption would at best be an unfair and 
unwarranted step toward the complete 
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destruction of a valuable advertising in- 
dustry and at worst is a direct violation 
of both the spirit and the letter of the 
Highway Beautification Act. 


“Education: The New Frontier for Amer- 
ican Business”—An Address by Con- 
gressman John Brademas, Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York City, 
February 8, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an address I delivered on 
February 8, 1966, to the Sales Executives 
Club of New York City on the subject: 
“Education: The New Frontier for Amer- 
ican Business.” 

The address follows: 


EDUCATION: THE NEW FRONTIER FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


(An address by Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Sales Executives Club of New York City, 
February 8, 1966) 

I am here today as a practicing politician, 
one who sits on the committee of the House 
of Representatives with primary responsibil- 
ity. for legislation in the field of education 
and, as a member of this committee I have, 
during the past 7 years talked with college 
and university presidents, students, and 
teachers here in our own country as well as 
in Buenos Aires and Berlin, London and 
Djakarta, Warsaw, and Moscow. 

This experience has given me at least some 
awareness of the challenges which now con- 
front the schools and colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States and which there- 
fore confront not only us in Government but 
you, as leaders of business and industry, as 
well. 

I say “therefore” because it seems to me 
increasingly clear that the relationships 
among education and Government and busi- 
ness are growing more intimate in this coun- 
try rather than less. 

Let me make my point by citing some ran- 
dom events of recent days: 

1. A few weeks ago John Maynard Keynes 
appeared on the cover of Time, a posthumous 
tribute to the new economics which has 
helped make possible Government policies 
that are now sparking the greatest business 
boom in history. 

2. Next week Congress celebrates—and I 
use the word advisedly—the 20th anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

3. Yesterday the House of Representatives 
passed the cold war GI bill, which will bring 
to veterans of Vietnam educational benefits 
approaching half a billion dollars annually 
by 1970. 

4. Last week President Johnson urged Con- 
gress to pass the International Education 
Act of 1966 and companion measures de- 
signed, said the President, to rid mankind 
of the slavery of ignorance and the scourge 
of disease.“ 

5. A Harris poll reported yesterday that 
72 percent of the American people believe 
the country can afford both guns and butter 
but that if domestic reductions should be- 
come necessary, the last two programs to be 
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cut are aid. to college education and health 
care. 

6. The titles of two front page stories in 
last Sunday’s New York Times financial sec- 
tion read, “Technology Stirs Search for 
Profits” and “Electronics and Books: Merger 
Path,” and the Times spoke of the “race for 
a probable multibillion-dollar prize.” 

I was not at all surprised then when this 
week’s mail brought me and other Congress- 
men a printed copy of a recent lecture by 
President Joseph Wilson of the Xerox Corp. 
entitled, “The Conscience of Business.” 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND EDUCATION DEPEND 
ON EACH OTHER 

For today, ladies and gentlemen, Govern- 
ment, business, and education are like three 
men in a boat, and all three depend in sig- 
nificant ways on each other. 

I spoke of the challenges which face our 
institutions of education. Here are just a 
few: 

The landing of Luna 9 makes clear that 
man’s exploration of space, including a visit 
to the moon, the stuff of science fiction a 
few years ago, is now within reach. 

During our lifetime, man has learned to 
unleash against his fellow man destructive 
forces beyond the power of most of us to 

e. 

Here at home, one long century after Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Negro 
Americans have burst into the national con- 
sciousness to insist that our country—and 
theirs—make real the bright promise of 
freedom. 

Each day's newspaper reminds us of new 
nations of the world pressing their claims 
not only for political independence but for 
a fairer share of the material benefits of the 
planet as well. 

Surely it must be clear that our capacity 
for coping with these challenges is directly 
related to the strength and resiliency of our 
system of education. 


PRESIDENTS KENNEDY AND JOHNSON AND 88TH 
AND 89TH CONGRESSES RESPOND TO CHALLENGES 

It was to increase the Nation's investment 
in education and thereby help respond to 
those challenges that, with the leadership 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, both the 
88th and present Congresses enacted into law 
a whole series of education bills. 

Even a partial recital of the litany of new 
measures may weary you. The Higher Educa- 
tion Acts of 1963 and 1965, the Vocational 
Education Act, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, the State 
Technical Services Act, the National Defense 
Education Act and subsequent amendnients, 
the Arts and Humanities Foundation Act, 
the Historic Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and all the programs embraced 
within the war on poverty. 

From fiscal 1964 to fiscal 1966, Federal 
spending on education has soared from $4.5 
to $8.7 billion, and the expenditures of the 
Office of Education have jumped over four- 
fold in 3 years. 

My point here is simple. It is that the 
Nation is now making and will continue to 
make an enormous investment in educa- 
tion. But the passage of all these laws by 
no means solves all our problems. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY HAS GREAT 
STAKE IN EDUCATION 

Surely American business and industrial 
community has a great stake in this invest- 
ment—for at least two reasons. As business- 
men, you can see very clearly that the revolu- 
tion in American education offers remark- 
able profitmaking opportunities. 

As citizens, you have a responsibility for 
helping our country meet the challenges of 
which I speak. 

I believe that education is, for both these 
reasons, the new frontier which should com- 
mand the best genius and enterprise of 
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American business and industry. Let me try 
to explain why. 

I have suggested that education is big 

business. It is. We now spend about 840 
billion annually for formal education in this 
country. 
Seventeen billion dollars of this amount 
are spent on purchasable manufactured 
items; desks, buses, paper, chalk, textbooks, 
maps, basketballs, cosmetics for school, 
blackout curtains, slide projectors, shop 
tools, insurance, toilets, easels, pianos, and 
globes. Schools are consumers and they 
consume in almost every area of industrial 
production. 

But there are other substantial if less 
tangible benefits which education holds for 
industry. 

The progress of the American economy, 
as of every other sector of our national life, 
depends in yery large measure on education. 
It is clear that our increasingly sophisticated 
economy requires an increasingly sophisti- 
cated work force. This is one reason I in- 
troduced the Technical-Education Bill of 
1963, subsequently made part of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of that year. The 
purpose of this bill was to help produce 
more 2-year college-level, semiprofessional 
technicians to help our scientists, physicians, 
and e eers. 

Education has long helped the American 
farmer achieve extraordinary feats of pro- 
ductivity. The land grant colleges and the 
rural extension programs are the most famous 
symbols of the contribution of education to 
economic growth. 

With the passage of the State Technical 
Services Act last year, we hope in like fashion 
to help make available to American business 
and industry the latest findings of science 
and technology. For example, your firm 
under this new program could arrange with 
a local university seminars to upgrade your 
engineers. 

All the recent legislation to strengthen col- 
leges and universities and to enable more 
qualified young people to become students 
is almed at producing well-educated men 
and women, a fundamental manpower re- 
quirement for American business and in- 
dustry. 

EDUCATION IS GOOD FOR BUSINESS 


Certainly educated men and women mean 
a better market for business. The high 
school graduate earns about $35,000 more 
during his lifetime than the dropout, and 
the college graduate earns $138,000 more 
than the high school graduate. And as the 
educational level of the consumer risés, so 
does his receptivity to new ideas, new prod- 


ucts, and new services. We educate to a 


steadily rising standard of living. 

Educational expenditures not only lead to 
bigger markets for businessmen but also 
help cut production costs. For example, the 
better high school preparation young people 
get in mathematics, science and English, the 
faster—and more cheaply—they can learn 
new techniques in on-the-job-training pro- 
grams. 

I think it relevant here to note that a 
number of modern economists have begun to 
lay more stress on human as distinguished 
from physical capital as a contributor to 
economic growth. Theodore Schultz of the 
University of Chicago and Edward Denison 
of the Brookings Institution are among the 
best known students of this relationship. 
Both agree that education, as it affects the 
quality of labor, has been responsible, over a 
given period, for over 20 percent of the an- 
nual rate of growth in the gross national 
product. 

I can tell you by citing only one example— 
and I could cite many more—that politicians 
certainly recognize the close link between 
education and business. I refer to the mad 
scramble for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s new 200-bev accelerator, Every Sena- 
tor and Congressman knows that major 
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scientific installations in his State or district 
mean better business and more jobs. 

So let us agree without my having to offer 
any more evidence, of which there is an 
abundance, that education attracts and 
holds business and industry, creates new re- 
sources, and builds new markets: the basic 
commodity of the civilized world is knowl- 
edge and the educator is its retailer. With 
the greatly increased financial support which 
government, especially the Federal Govern- 
ment, is now giving education, it is, I think, 
self-evident that we must develop a triangle 
of close cooperation among government, 
business, and education. 

And there are hopeful signs. Major cor- 
porations seeking to diversify now look to 
the textbook and educational equipment 
firms as sound investments. You know the 
list better than I do. 

Private industry, with its long history of 
productive research programs, has already 
begun to develop and test teaching ma- 
chines, data processing, audiovisual and 
other advanced and experimental teaching 
equipment and materials for the Nation’s 
schools, 

Industry is only now becoming a major 
contributor to the network linking basic re- 
search to new educational tools, equipment 
to curricula, teaching methods to school 
organization, preschool training to post- 
doctoral results. 

WHY EDUCATION IS THE “NEW FRONTIER” FOR 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


And all the bills we have been passing in 
Washington are obviously further stimulus 
to American business and industry to move 
more and more boldly into the education 
market. 

But the sudden availability of substantial 
sums of money to be spent on education is 
only one of the reasons that education is the 
new frontier for American business. 

You must believe me therefore when I tell 
you that the best educators of the country 
are ready for innovation; they want new 
ideas. You have consumers yearning to be 
sold and, as I have said, they have the money 
to buy, much of it Federal. 

Indeed, a careful study of the major pro- 
visions of the recent education legislation 
will reveal that Congress, too, shares this de- 
sire to encourage new and better ways to 
teach and to learn. A preoccupation with 
raising the quality of education at every level 
runs through the hearings on nearly all these 
bills. It was, for example, the principal mo- 
tivation of the Teacher Fellowship bill I au- 
thored last year which later found its way 
into the Higher Education Act and which is 
aimed directly at improving the quality of 
education in the Nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools by improving the quality 
of the teachers. 

Congress and the educators of the country 
not only want more education; they want 
better education. 

Surely this concern to stimulate innovation 
and quality should spur the spirit of enter- 
prise of American industry. 

Another reason the hour is ripe for Ameri- 
can business to ride with all flags flying on 
to the fleld of American education is the 
sudden confluence of major social forces 
making for change: the civil rights move- 
ment, the ecumenical movement, the papacy 
of John 23d, the war on poverty, and an 
activist, hard-driving President committed 
to education as has been no other President 
in American history and supported by 
strong majorities in both Houses of Congress 
who share his commitment. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION NEEDS EXPERIENCE AND 

IMAGINATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND 

INDUSTRY 


I hope that by now I have made clear to 
you that if war is too important to be left 
to the generals, education is too important 
to be left solely to the educators. For to 
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solve the problems that face American edu- 
cation today, we also need the in 

and experience, the imagination and in- 
ventiveness of American business and indus- 


Frankly, I believe it would be immensely 
valuable for those of us in Washington with 
responsibility to make decisions about edu- 
cation, both in the excecutive and legisla- 
tive branches, to consult more often than 
we now do with you in the business and in- 
dustrial communities. We need your ideas 
on how we can attack some of the prob- 
lems that beset us, and, if I may say so, I 
would hope that you would not suffer too 
greatly for having had coffee with a Con- 
gressman. 

SOME TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS ABOUT AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Let me here give you just a sampling of 
the kinds of questions about American edu- 
cation that are troubling some of us in 
Congress, questions where we need your 
counsel and advice and questions which I 
hope you will consider as you and your firms 
do your planning for the future—and the 
future is right now. 

These are all questions the answers to 
which—if there are answers—are likely to 
lead to profits for business and will surely 
be to the advantage of the Nation. 

In architecture: What are the best kinds 
of buildings for teaching the children of the 
poor, for teaching other children? Are there 
optimum size classes for various teaching 
conditions? Should we be building play- 
grounds on rooftops in crowded inner cities? 

In teaching: How do you teach the in- 
dividual child with his individual strengths 
and weaknesses? How do you discover those 
strengths and weaknesses? How can a 
teacher teach a variety of kinds of children 
in one classroom? When is the best time 
to introduce children to new fields of study? 
Are there better ways of teaching the 
mentally retarded? 

Integration: How do you overcome de facto 
segregation in northern schools? What is 
the relationship of patterns of Negro mobil- 
ity to the school systems in big cities? 

Poverty: How do you best teach poor 
children? What kinds of materials? How 
do you motivate these children? How can 
you get at the deprivation that extends into 
the rest of their lives in terms of inadequate 
food and clothing and housing? How do 
you reach and teach the parents of the 
children of poverty? 

Vocational education: How do you bring 
it into line with the manpower needs of 
today’s business and industry. Can we re- 
structure vocational education to appeal 
more effectively to dropouts? 

Materials: What course materials, audio- 
visual aids, are best in enabling children of 
different ages, backgrounds, abilities, to 
learn? 

Teachers: What is the best way to teach 
teachers? How to reeducate them? How to 
bring new materials and methods to both 
teachers and administrators? How to re- 
cruit good teachers? 

Preschool education: Should we undertake 
a massive investment in preschool programs 
for all children? only poor children? Do we 
have enough child-development specialists? 
Are special buildings and equipment re- 
quired? 

Adult and continuing education: Should 
we have continuing education programs 
both to retrain workers in new skills and to 
enhance the value of their leisure time? 
What kinds of programs? teaching methods? 

International education: What kinds of 
education can we provide to the underdevel- 
oped countries? What can we learn for 
American education from educational 
methods and programs in foreign countries? 

There are many more questions I could 
raise. These are only examples, and perhaps 
not the right ones. I hope you have others. 
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But above all, you should be thinking and 
thinking hard about the best ways to teach 
and to learn, and you should not wait until 
tomorrow. 


EDUCATION: BOTH A MARKET AND A RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


For I must reiterate that the new frontier 
for American business is education. 

In the first place, education is a market 
which should excite and stimulate your 
profitmaking instinct, a wholly legitimate 
and nonsubversive instinct. 

In the second place, improving American 
education is a responsiblity which, as citi- 
zens of a democracy, you should enthusias- 
tically welcome. For I am sure you want to 
do more than make money. It was that 
great philosopher of education, Alfred North 
Whitehead, who said, * * a great society 
is a society in which its men of business 
think greatly of their functions.” 

I hope you will think greatly of yours. 


Farming in Idaho: A Look Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 16 I was pleased to be the guest 
of the Kiwanis Club of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
at its farm-city banquet, given each year 
in recognition of the community of in- 
terest which exists between farmers and 
city dwellers in the Magic Valley area. 
I ask unanimous consent that the speech 
I delivered on that occasion be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARMING IN IDAHO: A LOOK AHEAD 


(By Senator Frank CHURCH, Democrat, 
of Idaho) 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the completion of Arrowrock Dam, which, in 
its day, was the highest dam ever built, 
and which, through the years, has trans- 
formed the life of the Boise Valley. 

When Arrowrock Dam was dedicated, on 
October 4, 1915, a remarkable address was 
delivered by J. H. Lowell, of Parma. Mr. 
Lowell was the chairman of the first water 
users association in the area, and the man 
whose name was subsequently given Lake 
Lowell, in memory of his lifelong service. 

In his dedicatory address, Mr. Lowell said: 
“We are pioneers working with tremendous 
natural resources, out of which we are seek- 
ing to lay the foundations of a great com- 
monwealth. We have made giant strides, but 
in truth, we are still only on the threshold of 
our development, and we are looking into 
the future, not the past.“ 

Fifty years ago, the people of Idaho were 
willing to think big about their future. In 
the half century that has elapsed, I think 
we have come around full circle, and that the 
people of Idaho again stand ready to think 
big about their future once more. 

“The tremendous natural resources,” to 
which Lowell referred—the vast stretches of 
fertile, arid land, and the abundance of un- 
used water—=still await full utilization and 
development. In a very real sense, we still 
stand upon the threshold. 

In all candor, we have not stretched our- 
selves to put these resources to work; we 
have, rather, come through a long period of 
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comparative pause, during which our for- 
ward motion has been mostly confined to 
small, cautious steps. 

On the whole, we have tended to avoid 
the kind of big risks once welcomed by the 
pioneers. The inheritance they left us, we 
have treated as our nest egg to protect; the 
exuberant vision they held of a future un- 
limited, we have tended to circumscribe with 
hesitancy and doubt. 

Indeed, so negative, at times, has been 
our thinking, that, in this State where the 
economy is so largely dependent upon suc- 
cessful reclamation, we have actually come 
through a period when new reclamation proj- 
ects for Idaho have been strenuously op- 
posed. We have contented ourselves with 
piecemeal development, with a principal em- 
phasis being given to the impoundment of 
supplementary water for existing tracts of 
irrigated land. 

Now, of course, there have been reasons 
for this, plausible reasons, perhaps even good 
reasons, that account for this long period 
of lingering restraint. I think they can be 
assembled under one heading: the extraor- 
dinary revolution that has occurred on 
American farms in this generation, and the 
apprehension and uncertainty concerning 
the future of farming which this revolution 
has occasioned. 

Fifty years ago, when Mr. Lowell was mak- 
ing his dedicatory address at Arrowrock Dam, 
half of the American people were still living 
on the farms. That is a ratio which still 
exists in Russia and the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe. But in America today 
less than 10 percent of our people remain 
on the farms, and they are producing suffi- 
cient food, not only to feed themselves and 
the 90 percent of our people who now live 
in the cities, but to accumulate huge sur- 
pluses as well. 

One of the consequences of this rural 
revolution has been the steady decline in the 
number of farms. Since 1945, for example, 
the number of farms in Idaho has decreased 
from 42,000 to 35,800. But during the same 
period, while the number of farms has 
dropped, the total agriculture yield in Idaho 
has climbed dramatically. Potatoes are up 
65 percent, wheat up 55 percent, dry peas 
up 46 percent. We are producing twice as 
much milk and three times as many eggs. 

In terms of productivity, this is our part 
of a success story unequaled by any other 
country in the world. But it has given wide- 
spread currency to the belief—here in Idaho 
and elsewhere—that we already have too 
much farmland, so that new reclamation 
projects can no longer be justified. 

Moreover, the rising productivity on our 
farms has not been accompanied by rising 
prices for farm products. Indeed, these prices 
have failed to keep pace with increasing costs, 
so that many a farmer has found himself 
in the tightening grip of a serious cost-price 
squeeze. In face of this predicament, it is 
little wonder that many farmers have been 
disinclined to favor new reclamation, which 
would bring still more farms onto the pro- 
duction line to further glut the marketplace. 

These considerations, coupled with the ex- 
pensive Government farm p: that at- 
tempt to cut back on production, may 
account for the relatively slow pace of new 
federally sponsored reclamation in Idaho in 
recent years. 

Surprisingly, however, though the same 
underlying conditions have existed elsewhere 
in the West, other western States have re- 
fused to wear the same straitjacket. Pro- 
ceeding on the hypothesis that diversified 
planting on Federal reclamation projects 
does not contribute significantly to the sur- 
plus problem, other western States have been 
moving full speed ahead with ambitious 
water development programs. States in the 
Southwest, like California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, States in the Upper Colorado Basin— 
which now boasts the largest developing irri- 
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gation program in the world—these, our sis- 
ter States in the West, have refused to stand 
still. 

And the growth in these States has been 
so great that they now foresee the day when 
they will be running short of water. Already, 
with a prudent determination to make pro- 
vision for the future, these thirsty States are 
eyeing unappropriated and unused waters 
here in the Pacific Northwest. 

Of course, we can hope for miracles, we 
can hope, for example, that the next few 
years will see big strides in the desalination 
of ocean water, which might prove of some 
relief to Los Angeles, next to the sea, But 
even the most accelerated progress in this 
field will be of little avail to the inland 
States, and, in any case, there is no basis to 
expect that this water can be produced 
cheaply enough for agricultural use. There- 
fore, as of now, we must assume that a major 
attempt will be made in the years ahead, to 
divert water from the Northwest into other 
river basins. 

Indeed, there are presently study proposals 
pending in Congress, introduced by Repre- 
sentatives of the water-short districts of the 
West, which contemplate possible diversions 
of water from the Northwest in the future. 

And where the Upper Colorado Basin is 
concerned, let's not fool ourselves: it would 
be foolhardy to divert water from the mouth 
of the Columbia River at sea level, and pump 
it all the way over the Continental Divide 
into the Upper Colorado Basin. That water, 
if it is to be diverted at all, will have to be 
diverted from the Snake River in Idaho. Al- 
ready, there is one study under consideration 
by the Interior Committee of the House of 
Representatives directed toward ascertaining 
the feasibility of diverting 814 million acre- 
feet of water from the Northwest into the 
Upper and Lower Colorado River Basins, and 
to supply irrigation canals along the route of 
the diversion. This, I would point out to 
you, is in excess of the total annual flow of 
the Snake River at the site of the proposed 
Guffey Dam in southwestern Idaho. 

What would this water be used for in 
Colorado, Arizona, or southern California? 
To fill the empty water glasses of thirsty 
people? To provide the necessary sanitation 
and sewage disposal in Phoenix or Los Ange- 
les? To meet vital industrial demands? Not 
at all. 

The water which would be siphoned away 
from the Pacific Northwest is mainly to be 
put to the very same irrigation uses we 
have pioneered. At fantastic expense, it is 
to be diverted a thousand miles to reclaim 
new land in the Southwest, while desert 
lands, lying next to the very source of the 
diversion in the Northwest remain dry. 

Incredible? Yes, but the proof can be 
found in the present use of the water in 
the very areas which now search for more. 
Southern California is now using 90 percent 
of its water, locally developed and imported, 
for irrigation. Throughout the arid South- 
west, 75 percent of all the water is going 
into reclaiming new land or irrigating old. 

So, I say to you tonight, whether you are 
an Idaho farmer or an Idaho businessman 
dependent upon the farmer—we are faced 
with a challenge of an entirely new order 
of urgency. If we are not to lose the excess 
water, presently unappropriated in the Snake 
River and its tributaries, we must delay no 
longer in putting that water to use. Partial, 
piecemeal projects will no longer suffice. The 
threat of eventual diversion is real. Faced 
with it, I hope it will never be said to us 
that our response was “too little and too 
late.” 

The answer does not lie in political as- 
surances from any source. The Secretary 
of the Interior has given me, in the most 
unqualified language, assurances that the 
Johnson administration will oppose any di- 
version of water out of the Columbia-Snake 
River. But, as we all know, administrations 
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come and go, and such assurances are, at 
best, transitory in nature. The only reliable 
course is to get on with the development of 
our water here in this State on a scale suf- 
ficient to protect our future. 

The case for comprehensive use is exempli- 
fied in a proposal that Con, COMP- 
TON Wurre and I recently put forward for 
a unified southwest Idaho water develop- 
ment project. Briefly stated, this is a $700- 
million plan to put the unused water in 
southwest Idaho to work. When it takes 
final form, the project may pull together as 
many as five previous proposals for piece- 
meal development of the region. Two ma- 
jor dams, two diversion tunnels, and associ- 
ated generator facilities, fully integrated 
with existing works, would be entailed. The 
project would irrigate some 500,000 acres of 
vacant desertland, putting supplemental wa- 
ter on other land, now irrigated but without 
adequate water supplies. In addition, the 
project would generate more than half a 
million kilowatts of saleable Federal power 
to help repay its construction costs. Munici- 
palities and industry would come in for their 
share of the water, while recreation, fish and 
wildlife would also be served. 

Elsewhere in southern Idaho, right here, in 
the Magic Valley, on the Salmon tract, there 
has been a long-standing need for supple- 
mental water. Southwest of Burley, in the 
Oakley Fan area, there is a prospect for new 
reclamation development connected with the 
study now underway to increase the height 
of the American Falls Dam. And in the Up- 
per Snake there are still other possibilities. 
But if we're to face the challenge that con- 
fronts us, we're going to have to lift our 
sights above the confinement of our own 
State borders, and operate instead within the 
whole of the natural basin which is formed 
by the Columbia and Snake River drainage 
systems. In short, we're going to have to 
look for financing assistance which can 
come only through the establishment of a 
basin account. 

A basin account for Idaho is not a parti- 
san proposal. My colleague, Republican 
Senator Len Jorpan, fully concurs with me 
in advocating such an account. Let me just 
take a moment to explain it. 

Those of you who are irrigators know that, 
for many years now, it has not been possible 
for the water users to fully defray the 
mounting costs of new irrigation projects. 
For a long while now, in connection with 
new reclamation projects, we have made up 
the difference from revenues derived from 
the sale of public power. Without a basin 
account, we in Idaho are limited to power 
revenues from Federal dams located within 
the State. Indeed, until very recently we 
were even confined to those Federal dams 
situated in southern Idaho. No other West- 
ern State is so straitjacketed. The South- 
western Idaho water development project 
cannot be built unless Idaho is plugged into 
the great Federal power system that our tax 
money has helped to create downstream on 
the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 

This system, as a whole, must be made to 
pay for a well-balanced and equitable devel- 
opment of all the lands these rivers drain. 
This can be achieved only through the estab- 
lishment of an overall basin account, simi- 
lar to those that have already been set up 
in the other great river basins of the West. 

A basin account would enable us to lump 
together all of the revenues derived from 
the enormous public investment that has 
been made in the waterworks of the North- 
west—including the power revenues from 
such giant Federal generating plants as Bon- 
neville, McNary, and the Grand Coulee—so 
that we might draw upon the surplus, as 
these projects pay themselves off, to help 
finance new development, wherever it may 
be located, upstream or downstream, within 
the drainage system. 
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Without a basin account, we will continue 
to be excluded from the full benefit of this 
tremendous public investment; we will re- 
main a kind of second-class citizen among 
the States of the Northwest. Idaho's en- 
titlement to fully participate ought to be 
perfectly clear. The downstream dams be- 
long fully as much to us as they do to the 
people of Oregon and Washington. And fully 
a fourth of the water turning their generators 
is furnished by Idaho. 

So, if we’re not going to shortchange our- 
selves, the time has come for us to seek a 
Columbia Basin account. Its easy enough to 
blame others for our failure to secure one 
long ago. But the truth is that we haven't 
gotten together to work for one, and the 
blame is ours. Still, I think the time is 
ripe and the opportunity exists in Congress. 
Accordingly, the legislation I shall intro- 
duce in the upcoming session of Congress to 
authorize the southwest Idaho water develop- 
ment project will contain the necessary 
“breakthrough language,” and I hope that 
both Senator Jorpanw and I will have the 
united support of Idaho in our attempt to 
achieve this breakthrough in the months 
ahead. It means a great deal. Without it, 
as I have said, the full development of our 
water resources in southern Idaho can never 
be achieved. 

Well, I also want to talk about the farmer 
in a larger context this evening. I don’t 
know whether you folks have heard the story 
about the Texas rancher who came to visit 
an Idaho potato farmer. One morning the 
rancher stepped out onto the porch of the 
farmer’s house. He looked to the right and 
he saw the fenceline nearby. He looked off 
to the left and, down a little piece, he saw 
the other fenceline. So, he turned to his 
Idaho friend and said, “You ought to see 
that Texas ranch of mine. Why, I get up 
early in the morning, get into my car, and 
start to drive from one of my fencelines 
toward the other. I drive and I drive and I 
drive, and late in the afternoon, when the 
sun is beginning to set, I finally reach the 
other fenceline.” “You know.“ replied the 
Idaho farmer, “I used to have a car like 
that myself.” 

I wish I had as ready an answer for the 
big question which continues to perplex all of 
us concerning the American farmer and his 
future. I don’t possess a crystal ball. I 
can’t give you a certain forecast of things 
to come. But I can tell you, on the basis of 
signs in Washington and obvious develop- 
ing facts abroad, that I strongly sense that 
the role of the American farmer is going to 
change; that instead of expensive farm pro- 
grams to cut back on the production, we're 
very likely to find the American farmer soon 
enlisted in a national effort to produce more 
instead of less. 

Why do I say this? Not because our na- 
tional food consumption is going to expand 
enough to change things for the farmer, but 
because of the world situation. The fact of 
the matter is that we are faced today with 
the specter of spreading starvation in the 
world. Half the world’s people are suffering 
from a chronic insufficiency of food, with 
every likelihood that their plight will worsen. 
Only 3.5 percent of the earth’s surface is 
arable, and most of that is already under 
cultivation. But world population, which 
took 100,000 years to reach 3 billion, will 
double in size in the next 35 years. 

I just returned from Rio de Janeiro, where 
I went with Secretary of State Dean Rusk to 
attend the Hemispheric Conference of the 
American Republics. In Latin America, 35 
years ago, they were exporting grain. Today, 
Latin America imports far more grain than 
it exports. There is insufficient food being 
produced to feed its present population of 
some 250 million people. Yet, between now 
and the end of the century, the population 
will increase to over 600 million. 
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In India, in the next 15 years, 200 million 
people will be added, a larger number than 
the present population of the United States. 
Inevitably, the world’s demand for food is 
going to soar, in the years immediately 
ahead 


In the face of this prospect, there is a 
growing feeling in Washington that we can- 
not keep on paying farmers for not produc- 
ing when spreading starvation stalks the 
world. So it is that food, in my judgment, 
will soon become our most precious weapon 
for peace. Better that we unleash our farm- 
ers; that we declare all all-out war against 
hunger for the balance of this century, than 
suffer the consequences that spreading star- 
vation will bring. 

This means that we should not only com- 
mence to share more fully in the commercial 
food markets of the world, but that we must 
expand upon our food-for-peace program, 
in Africa, Asia and in Latin America, where 
the best efforts to produce more food will 
fall short of meeting critical needs. 

Now, it must be recognized that deliber- 
ately producing farm commodities for use 
Overseas represents a departure from past 
policy.. Present food-for-peace efforts are 
based largely on the distribution of sur- 
pluses that have accumulated in spite of 
farm programs to prevent them. It must 
also be recognized that in most cases it is 
preferable, if not essential, for developing 
countries to supply most of their own food 
needs. But the fact remains that for the 
foreseeable future, these countries cannot in- 
crease their production fast enough to meet 
their needs without food shipments from the 
United States. 

The question is, Will we, at enormous pub- 
lic expense, continue to support farm pro- 
grams designed to cut back on production, 
while mounting hunger spreads across the 
world? I don’t think we will. Morally, I 
don’t think we can. It is impossible to justi- 
fy subsidies to cut back production when the 
money could be better spent to protect the 
producing farmer through export subsidies, 
especially when the food we send abroad is 
the best weapon we have for peace and sta- 
bility. 

I serve on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, where I try to work for sensible 
foreign aid programs. I have become con- 
vinced that, of all the different kinds of aid 
we give, the food is the best. Much of the 
money we are spending on other projects is 
often wasted. It may well be that the Amer- 
ican farmer is destined to become the most 
important single contributor to American 
foreign policy. 

The second and more fundamental front 
in the war against hunger is the urgent 
need for a rapid acceleration of food produc- 
tion abroad. We and other advanced coun- 
tries must assist the developing world to 
undertake the kind of agricultural revolu- 
tion which we have experienced in the last 
hundred years, 

There is an urgent need for the knowledge 
and skills of our agricultural technicians, 
research scientists, extension workers, and 
experienced farmers. An American Farmers 
Corps consisting of retired farmers or work- 
ing farmers willing to take leave of their 
own farms for a time could perform an in- 
valuable service abroad. There is great need, 
too, for more fertilizer, pesticides, irriga- 
tion development, hybrid seed and feed- 
mixing equipment. Enlightened land own- 
ership and tax policies, improved distribu- 
tion systems, and low-cost credit are essen- 
tial to rural development. So is an improved 
system of rural education. 

This type of aid is not inexpensive nor 
is it easy to implement. But food and agri- 
cultural assistance are less expensive than 
military hardware and they are much more 
constructive and helpful to the peoples we 
assist. As one watched our two impoverished 
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friends, India and Pakistan, shooting at each 
other with American arms, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that both countries need 
our food and our farm know-how more than 
they need our guns. 

Furthermore, the strengthening of the 
diets and the agricultural economy of the 
developing countries—far from removing 
them as potential American markets—would 
open the way for new long-range U.S. 
markets. Those nations with advancing 
agricultural and industrial productivity are 
also our best commercial customers. Can- 
ada with a tiny fraction of the population 
of India is a larger American customer than 
India. After assisting postwar Japan de- 
velop its agricultural and industrial economy, 
we discovered that she has become the larg- 
est purchaser of American farm produce. 

Communist China has called for a “peo- 
ple’s war” in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
to win the world over to communism. But 
Red China has failed on the agricultural 
front and the situation has been worsened 
by drought and other natural hazards. She 
cannot win a people's war“ against the de- 
veloped world if we will place the welfare of 
people above short-term goals of military 
maneuvering and cold war strategy. So let 
us take the lead in a “people’s war” with 
corn instead of cannon, with farmers instead 
of marines, with agricultural technology in- 
— of battle plans, with food instead of 

ear. 

The future of the American farmer is big 
not bleak. Then, let us begin to build big 
again for the future of Idaho’s farmer. Let 
our plans match the dimensions of our rivers 
and our deserts. Let us move ahead, no 
longer the prisoners of pessimism, but as pio- 
neers once more with promises to keep. 

If we will do that, our grandchildren, long 
after we are dead and gone, will remember 
us in their prayers. 


Imaginative Measures Needed To Win 
War Against Hunger 
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HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, the orga- 
nizational meeting of the Committee on 
the World Food Crisis was held in Wash- 
ington recently. 

Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota, former director of the food for 
peace program, was one of the speakers 
at a congressional panel discussion on 
ways and means to wage an all-out effort 
to end hunger, malnutrition, and want 
in the world. Other panelists included 
Representative HanorD D. COOLEY, of 
North Carolina; Representative PAUL 
FINDLET, of Illinois; Representative 
Lynn E. STALBAUM, of Wisconsin; and 
myself. 

Senator McGovern’s remarks were 
brief and to the point and I asked unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in the 
RECORD: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR GEORGE 
MCGOVERN AT THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEET- 
ING OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE WORLD Foop 
Crisis 
I want to congratulate the Committee on 

the World Food Crisis for its leadership in 

planning this meeting. 
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We are here to concentrate new attention 
on the most important problem in the 
world—the present fact of human hunger and 
the mounting race between food and people. 
Malnutrition is public enemy No. 1. It lies 
close to the base of man’s most fundamental 
concerns, It is a breeder of disease, prema- 
ture death, economic stagnation, and politi- 
cal disorder. It is the most acute challenge 
to the agricultural technology, the political 
imagination, and the moral conscience of 
mankind. 


I have just returned from a tour of Viet- 
nam followed by an address to the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Conference in 
Rome. The comparison between the tragic 
destruction in Vietnam and the quiet but 
effective crusade against hunger discussed at 
the Rome Conference was a painful contrast 
indeed. 

No nation has ever sent abroad a more 
gallant and superbly trained group of men 
than our fighting team now doing battle in 
Vietnam. But the grim fact is that a grow- 
ing number of them will face death unless 
the diplomats can find a breakthrough to the 
conference table. That is the only course 
that makes any sense in this bleeding land 
that is afflicted with so many problems that 
do not respond to a military effort. One 
wonders even if military victory should come 
after years of slaughter and devastation, if 
there could then be built on such a chaotic 
foundation a political structure capable of 
resisting the appeals of Communist cadres. 
It saddens one’s heart to see the lives of so 
many brave men committed to a cause with 
such an uncertain political base. In the 
hospitals near Saigon, in the refugee camps 
along the coast, and with the marines in the 
field near Da Nang and Chulai, I found my- 
self recalling the doubtless oversimplified 
words of Benjamin Franklin: “There never 
was a good war nor a bad peace.” 

But however bad war may be and however 
uncertain its outcome, there is one war that 
is a good war and that can end in victory 
for all mankind. That is the war against 
hunger—the most important war man must 
fight for the rest of the century. And this 
is the war to which this Conference is com- 
mitted. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we can 
win the race against population and famine 
in the years ahead. We have the tools and 
the knowledge to drive hunger from the 
earth within the next decade. We can end 
this century with a better fed world than we 
have today in spite of population growth, 
if we conduct the war against hunger with 
a fraction of the zeal and resources we now 
bring to military conflict. Victory over the 
dread killer, hunger, will require bold and 
imaginative commanders; it calls for the 
proper deployment of troops and the wise 
use of ammunition and logistical support; 
it calls for enlistment for the duration by 
both the developed and the less developed 
people of the globe. 

This conference represents an important 
part of that commitment. We are led by 
Chairman James Patton, an internationally 
known statesman of agriculture. We are 
led, too, by the executive director of the 
organizing committee, Robert Koch, one of 
the most brilliant men in the field of food 
and agriculture today. And we are led by a 
distinguished committee of such respected 
names as Hershel Newsom, Dwayne Andreas, 
Pat Greathouse, Robert Liebenow, and Mau- 
rice Atkins. 

These are men who have spoken clearly 
for a quarter of a century and more on the 
challenges and opportunities in the fleld of 
agriculture. It must be a source of satis- 
faction to them and to others that public 
opinion is now responding to their message. 

The organizing group has given us a great 
American as our speaker for today’s lunch- 
eon. He is one of the men whom I most ad- 
mire in the entire world. If there is such 
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a creature as the ugly American, there is also 
the beautiful American. And no one rep- 
resents the best of America any more clearly 
than our dis ed speaker today—a 
brilliant industrialist, an accomplished pub- 
lic official, and international statesman, and, 
beginning January 1 of next year, the head 
of the new United Nations Development Pro- 
gram—Mr. Paul Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman, we 
are glad you are here, and we look forward 
to what you have to say. 


Heart of the Year Award Goes to Hon. 
John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few years the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am a member, has handled some 
of the most important health legislation 
ever enacted by the Congress. There is 
no doubt that these measures, such as 
the Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act, the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act, the heart 
disease, cancer, and stroke amendments, 
the Medical Library Assistance Act, and 
the Nurses Training Act will help us to 
conquer many dreadful diseases which 
now take a heavy toll of lives each year. 

However, we are all very much aware 
that it would serve no purpose to enact 
the authorizing legislation if we did not 
also provide the funds to carry out these 
programs. The champion in this field 
for many years has been our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable JOHN E. 
Fogarty. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations he has handled 
legislation to insure that these programs 
are funded in the best interest of the 
American people. We have all heard 
him speak eloquently of the need for ade- 
quate funds to insure the success of pro- 
grams to wipe out disease and mental 
illness. Because of his outstanding work 
in this field, I was very pleased to note 
that he has been selected by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association to receive the 
Heart of the Year Award. There is no 
doubt that he is truly a man with a big 
heart for all who suffer from illness and 
disease. 

President Johnson paid a great tribute 
to Joun Focarty last week when he pre- 
sented him with this award and I insert 
the President’s remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON PRESENTA- 
TION OF HEART OF THE YEAR AWARD OF THE 
AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION TO CONGRESS- 
MAN JOHN E. FOGARTY IN THE THEATER 
Congressman Focarty, Dr. Taussig, ladies 

and gentlemen, when we read that a fully 

functioning heart is possible within 5 years, 
we pay tribute to congressional leadership, 
and particularly to Congressman JoHN 

Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

When we finally call a halt to the whole- 
sale murder of heart disease, all of us will 
bless the day that Congress took effective 
action. Jon FocGarTy represents the little 
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State of Rhode Island in the U.S. 
but his crusade for better health has led him 
often to the first house of the land. 

He came here last August 4 for the signing 
of the Community Facilities Act. He was 
back again the next day at the signing of the 
Community Health Services Extension Act, 
Community Mental Health Centers one week; 
Community Health Service Extension Act the 
next week. 

Four days later he came back to see us as 
a sponsor of the National Institutes of Health 
for the signing of the Health Research 
Facilities Act. In October he was back at the 
White House again for the signing of the 
heart, cancer and stroke amendments, to 
establish regional medical centers to help 
us in fighting these killer diseases. 

Now he is back with us again this morn- 
ing. He doesn’t have a bill in his pocket, a 
congressional bill, I mean, but this, I think 
I can tell you: When he comes to this House, 
he is always welcome. 

For JoHN Focarty knows what we all must 
learn, and that is that no society can be 
great which is not first of all healthy. The 
healing miracles that we achieve must not be 
gifts for Americans only, and that is why we 
have suggested another health measure for 
this Nation to discuss, debate, consider, and, 
I hope, ultimately act upon. That is the 
International Health Act of 1966. 

That is to launch a cooperative effort by 
all of the world’s people to make a determined 
and organized attempt to conquer disease 
wherever it exists in human beings. I don't 
let you in on any secret when I say I am 
hopeful that after this International Health 
Act of 1966 is considered in the House and 
Senate that it will not be long before JOHN 
Fogarty is back here, and Dr. Taussig, pay- 
ing us another visit, and waiting for his pen. 

The world cannot wait. The clock is 
ticking. 

I know that as we work on these messages, 
outline our hopes and our purposes, our 
ambitions in the world, that some people 
may think that we have too many goodies, 
that we are pretty visionary, and that we 
have something for everyone. 

The cynical sometimes are critical. But I 
know of no more worthy motive or purpose 
that a human being can have than to try to 
lay out as his or her goal a program that will 
educate the mind and that will conquer dis- 
ease in the body and that will permit your 
children and your people to live in an at- 
mosphere and an environment of beauty and 
culture and enjoy the better things of life. 

Now, we cannot conquer disease and we 
cannot educate all humanity and we cannot 
have a symphony in every town, and we can- 
not have a Mellon Art Gallery in every capl- 
tal, but we can hope for them and we can 
work for them and we can give what we 
have to them, and we can urge them and 
provide leadership and ideas and try to move 
along. 

I was reading a speech late last night that 
the Postmaster General under President 
Roosevelt made, and he talked about his 
first 100 days and his first 100 bills, and how 
most of them lived on today and none of 
them had ever been really repealed. 

What I hope the 1960's will be remem- 
bered for are the steps we have taken in 
education and health and in the under- 
standing of our fellowman, not just in the 
50 States of this Union, but in all the con- 
tinents of the world. 

It may just be a few thousand or a few 
million that starts the program. The poverty 
program was really started with the NYA 
and the CCC back in the 1930’s, and it has 
developed from there. The whole great con- 
servation movement in our water resources 
in this country started with something we 
8 called TVA that Senator Norris 
did. 


The health program that this man picked 
up when he was a lone wolf—when he got 
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lonely he went to see Mr. Hm. in the Sen- 
ate, but outside of the two of them there 
weren’t many around that could believe you 
could do something about it. Yet there are 
people in this room today that are living 
testimonials to the fruits of his research. 

It gives me such a great satisfaction to at- 
tempt in the best way I can to pay tribute to 
Congressman Focarry from the great State 
of Rhode Island. 


National Avocado Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1966 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 


the gentleman from California, Bos 
Wuson, and I have today introduced a 


resolution which calls upon President 
Johnson to proclaim May 14, 1966, as 
National Avocado Day. 

The growing of avocados has become a 
major industry in the fertile valleys and 
hills of San Diego County, Calif., in 
which our congressional districts are lo- 
cated. More than 7,000 acres are de- 
voted to the production of this delicious 
and nutritious fruit. 

Center of the avocado industry is Fall- 
brook, which has sponsored three fes- 
tivals. The last one attracted 8,000 
people, and indications are that the 
fourth in 1966 will be the biggest and 
best attended yet. 

Fallbrook is the “Avocado Capital of 
the World.” Mr. Witson and I believe 
that it is entirely fitting and appropriate 
that President Johnson proclaim this 
day, to bring national recognition to a 
truly all-American industry. The grow- 
ing of what many call “alligator pears” 
has been developed to today’s major in- 
dustry by the skills and perseverance of 
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dedicated orchardists, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but also in the State of Florida. 

I am hopeful that our colleagues in 
the Congress will act favorably on this 
resolution, which seeks to provide de- 
served recognition to the avocado in- 
dustry and the people who have made it 
an American agricultural success story. 

Text of our resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the fourth annual avocado festi- 
val will be celebrated at Fallbrook, California, 
on May 14, 1966; and 

Whereas seven thousand acres devoted to 
the production of ayocados justifies the pride 
of Fallbrook, California, in its title of “The 
Avocado Capital of the World”: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating May 14, 1966, as Na- 
tional Avocado Day in recognition of the 
benefits resulting from community enter- 
prise and inviting the attention of the people 
of the United States to the observance of 
the fourth annual avocado festival on that 
day at Fallbrook, California. 


